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OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


WITH A 


PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY AND A GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD. 


BY 


L. COLANGE, LL. D. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH NEARLY THREE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS 


AND BY 


Chirty- Five Large G olored Wars: 


ACCOMPANIED BY AN INDEX To EACH MAP, 


FORMING A 


COMPLETE ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 


BY 
JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F. R. G. S. 


IN FIVE VOLUMES. 
VOI. III. I—Potc. 


PHILADELPHIA: 
T. ELLWOOD ZELL. 
1883. 


ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 


CENSUS OF 1880. 


[See also the Un ited States, the sereral States, Te erritories, . 

Population of the UNITED STATES, Total, 50,152,866, Divided thus: White, 45,404,876; Colored, 6,577,151: Native, 43, 
582; Females, 24.632, 284. Number of Females to 100,000 1 ales, 96,517. Total Asiatic Population, 105,717; of Indians, not taxed, 
the care of the Goy ernment, are not included. 


+ Foreign, 6,677,360; Males, 25,520. 
ie., those in tribal relations, under 


CITIES AND TOWNS OF THE UNITED STATES HAVING A POPULATION OF 10,000, AND UPWARDS, CENSUS OF 1880, 


1 New York, N. Y; 63 Savannah, Ga. Binghamton, N.Y, 17,315 | 185 Northampton, R) 12, 

2 Philadelphia, Pa | 64 Omaha, Ne Bloomington, III 17,184 | 186 Warwick, R. T 12, 

3 Brooklyn, N. Y (% Trenton, N. J. New Brunswick, D 17,167 | 187 Rutland, V 12, 
Chicago, II 66 Covington, K Long Island City, N. 17,117 | 188 Hamilton, O 12, 
Boston, Mas 67 Peoria, III. Newton, Mass 16,995 | 189 Keokuk, lowa 12, 
St. Louis, Mo 68 Evansville, Bangor, M „857190 Steubenville, 0 12, 
Baltimore, Md. 69 Bridgeport, Conr Montgonie 191 Rome, N. Y 1: 


70 Elizabeth J Lexington, K 


12.017 


192 Malden, Mz 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 Cincinnati, O 
9 

0 

1 

2 

3 


2,017 
San Francisce 71 Erie, Pa.. Johnston, N, Y. 193 Kalamazoo 11,937 
10 N 72 Salem, Ma Leavenworth, Kan. 194 Euston, Pa. 11.924 
11 Cleveland, O. 23 Quincy, III. .. Akron, O.. 195 Oyster Bay, ) 11,923 
12 Pittsburg, 24 Fort Wayne, Ind New Albany, 422 | 196 Aurora, HÌ. 11,525 
13 Butulo, N. Y, 75 New Bedtord, Mass Joliet, III 16,145 | 197 Vicksburg, Miss. 11.814 
14 Washington, D. 26 Terre Haute, Ind 87 Jackson, 16,105 | 198 Middletown, Conn 11,731 
15 New: 77 Lancaster, Pa... 138 Woonsoc 16,053 | 199 Amsterdam, N, Y 11,711 
16 78 Somerville, Mus 139 Racine, Wis. 3120 Waltham, Mas 11,711 
17 79 Wilkesbarre, Pa 140 Lynchburg, Va 201 Dover, N. H.. 11,687 
18 80 Augusta, ¢ H1 Flushing, N. 2% Danbury, Conn 11,669 
19 Milwaukee, W 81 Des Moines, Tow 142 Sandusky, O. 2% Rock Island, IH 11,660 
20 Providence, R. 1 82 Dubuque, low 143 Oshkosh) W 2X4 Derby, Conn. 11,649 
21 Albany, N.Y, 83 Galveston, Tes 2 144 Hyde Park, 205 Brookhaven, y 11.54 
22 Rochester, N, V. 81 Watervliet, N. 2 145 Newport, R. J. 206 Wallkill, N.Y 11,483 
23 sheny, Pa 85 Norfolk, V 2 146 Topeka, Kan... 207 Galesburg, III. 11.446 
24 Indianapolis, Ind. 86° Auburn, N. Y 2 147 Youngstown, 0 4. 208 Portsmouth, V 

25 Richmond, Va... 87 Holyoke, Ma 217 148 Atchison, Kan. 15,106 2% Burlington. Vt 

26 New Haven, Conn 88 Davenport, Tow 2 149 Chester, Pa. 14,996 | 210 Chicopee, M: 

27 Lowell, Mass. 89 Chelsea, Mass 21 150 Lafayette, Ine 14,860 21 Portsmouth, O 

28 Worcester, Mas 2 90 Petersburg, \ 2 5151 Leadville, Col 14,820 | 212 Los Angeles, Ca 

29 Troy, N. Y... 56,747 | 91 Sacramento, 21,420) 152 La Crosse, Wis, 5 213 Stamford, Conn, 

30 Kansas City, Mo. 813 92 Taunton, Mass 21,213 | 153 New Britain, Conn 214 Muskegon, Mich 2 
31 Cambridge, Mass 240) 9 Norwich, Conn 21,141 | 1 Norwalk, Conn. Logansport, Ind. 11,198 
32 Syracuse, N. Y 51,791 | 94 Oswego, N. Y.. 21,117 York. Pa... Attleborough, 11.111 
33 Columbus, © 51.5095 Salt Lake City Uti 20,768 Concord, N. H Hannibal, Mo.. 11.674 
34 Paterson, N 50,887 | 96 Springfield, O 20 Lincoln, R. T Shreveport, La. 11,017 
Toledo. O. 5 Bay City, Mic 20,69: Virginia, ¢ Austin, Texa 10,960 


36 Charieston, 
37 Fall River, Mass.. 


38 Minneapolis, Minn 


San Antonio, Tex 
Elmira, N. Y. 
Newport, K 
Waterbury, Conn 
43,461 | 102 Poughkee ssie, N, Y 
43,280 | 103 Springfield. I! 

2,553 | 104 Altoona, Pa. 
2 105 Burlington, Iowa. 
41,658 | 106 Cohoes, N, V. 
107 Gloucester, Mass 
108 Lewiston, Me.. 
Pawtucket, R. T, 


20.561159 New Lots N. 
20,541 | 160 Schenectady, 
3161 Alexandria, Va.. 
20.269 162 Brockton, Mass. 
— 20,207 | 163 Newburyport, Mass. 
19.746 164 Lockport, N. Y 
19,716 165 Nashua, N. H 
19.450 | 166 Pittsfield, Mas 
9,417 167 South Bend, Ind. 
329 168 Pottsville, Pa 
O83 169 Orange, N., 
19,030 | 170 Little Rock, Ar 


Chillicothe, Q 
Woburn, Mass 
Jac . 


Y 
Ksonville, I] 
Saratoga Springs, 
Fishkill, N. V.. 
Watertown, N. Y 
Belleville, Ill. 
Weymouth, M 
Quincy, Mas: 
New Loudon, Conn 
Saginaw, Mich 
Jeffersonville, Ind 
„ 


41 Reading, Pa... 
42 Hartford, Conn. 
13 Wilmington, De! 
#4 Camden, N. J. 
45 St. Paul, Minn 
46 Lawrence, Mas: 
47 Dayton, G. 


48 Lynn, Mass East Saginaw, Mich 19,016 | 171 Rockford, III.. Saugerties, 77 

49 Denver, Co! Williamsport, Pa 18,934 | 172 Fond-du-Lac, \ Dallas, Texas 10,358 
50 Oakland, Cal Yonkers, N. Y Norristown, Pa. Ogdensburgh 10340 
51 Atlanta, Ga Houston, Tex: Lincoln, Neb... i Madison, Wi 10.225 
52 tica, N. Y Haverhill, M Chattanooga, Te ; 92 Stockton, Ca 10.287 
33 Portland, Me Lake Town 1ip, Macon, Ga + 12,74 Lenox, N. Y. 10.249 
54 Memphis, Tenn Kingston, N. Y.. Richmond, In 12,743 Winona, Minn 10,208 


55 8 vrinutield, Ma A 
56 Manchester, N, 


57 St. Joseph, Mo 


Meriden, Conn, North Adams, 
Hempstead, N, Y 


Zanesville, Ohio, 


18, 8 Shenandoah, Pa 
5,120 | 180 Biddeford, Me, A d Marlborough, M 


58 Grand Rapids, } Allentown, Pa.. 181 Georgetown, D, G. 2 Eau Claire, Wis 
59 Wheeling. W. Va Council Rlutfs 182 San Jose, Call . b Cedar Ra 

60 Mobile, Ala... 31,205 | 122 Newburgh, N. d 183 Fitchburg, Mass. 2,405 | 2 Jamaica 

61 Hoboken, N. J 30,989 | 123 ‘Wilmington, N.C 17,361 | 184 Canton, O = 412 Columbia, 


62 Harrisburgh, Pa.. 30,762 


Copyright, T. Ellwood Zell, 1881. 


Entered, aecording to Act of Congress, in the year 1871, by T. ELLWOOD ZELL, in the Clerk's Office of the District Court, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 


Re- entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1878, and in 1881, by 
T. ELLWOOD ZELL, 
In the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 
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CAXTON PRESS OF SHERMAN 4 OQ. 


At the end of each Letter ia a Supplement, containing additional information. 
pase ATTENTION IS CALLED THERETO. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


„ Adjective. 
Bachelor of Arts, 
. Abbreviated ; abbreviation. 


Ante Christum. 
. Accusative. 
Activa. 


„Agriculture. 
„Alabama. 
Albanian. 
Algebra. 
Altitude, 
„Anno Mundi, (In the year of the world.) 
. Anatomy. 

Ancient; anciently. 


Arch. Archit... Architecture. 
Archaol.,........ Archeology. 
„Arithmetic. 


Arizona Territory. 
„Arkansas. 
Arma Armor, Armorican. 
Arrond., Arrondissement. 
Art Article. 


. Anglo-Saxon, 

Astron.,.. Astronomy. 

„Angust; augmentative 
„Average. 


Bar onet. 
„ Barrels. 
„Before Christ. 


+ Between. 
Biblical. 
Bibliographx. 

"e «Bachelor of Laws, 
Boh., Bohein.,.. Bohemian, 
Bot.... . . Botany. 
Brazilian, 
British. 
„Bushels. 


C., Cent. Century. 

Cal, . California, 

Can Canton. 

Cap. «Capital. 

Car . Carolus, Charles.) 
Carp. Carpentry. 

Celt, «Celtic. 

Cr. n fer, (compare.) 
Chald . Chaldean; Chaldee. 


CAP Chapter 
Char., Hunrnet , Character, 
Chem Chemistry. 


Chin, Chinese. 

Chir., Chirnrgical, (Surgical.) 
Chron. „Chronicles: Chronology. 
Cire., -Circle 

Civ. „Civil 

815 Class. 


Climate. 

County; Company. 

- Colonel. 

Colloquia: colloquially; colloquialism. 
Colorado Territory. 


Com., ... Commerce. 
Comp. 

compounded. 
Conch.,. «..... Conchology. 
Conj «Conjunction, 
Conn., Connecticut. 
Con., C. „Contracted. 
Con. Sect., Conic Section. 
Copt, Coptic. 
Corin., Corinthians. 
Corn., Cornish. 
Corrupt., Corrupted; corruption. 
Cosmog., Cosmography. 
Crystallog.,.....Crystallography. 


Curio., Curios., Curiosities. 


D 


. Died: Dutch. 

„ Dakota Territory. 
«+» Danish ; Daniel. 

. Dative. 

District of Columbia. 
Doctor of Divinity. 
December. 
Delaware. 
Department. 
Description. 
Deuteronomy, 
Diagnosis. 
Diameter. 

.. Dictionary. 

. Diminutive. 
Diplomacy. 
District. 

. Domestic. 
Domestic Economy. 
Dram Lit. Dramatic Literature. 
Dry., Dryd.. Dryden. 

Du, . „ Dutch. 

Dyn., Dynam. , Dynamics. 


E 


East by South. 
Ecclesiastes. 
„Ecclesiastical. 


Eccl, ” Hist... 


Ecclesiastical History. 
Edin. Rev., . . Edinburgh Review. 
Educ., Education. 
E. g. . .. rempli gratia, (for example.) 
Elec., Elect.., Electricity. 
Encyc.,.. Encyclopedia. 


Ency. Brit. . Encyclopedia Britannica. 
2. N. E. 


.East-North-East. 
England: English. 
Engineering. 

„ English Law. 
Eutom. Entomology. 

2 Et cetera. 

Etym. etymol., Etymology. 
Example, Exodus. 


F., Fah., Fahr.,Fahrenheit. 


Fab. Fabrics. 
Fam. Family. 
Far.,. Farriery. 
Fel „February. 
Feud Feudal. 
Fig., gure. 
Finn Finnish, 


Fla., Florida. 


„Composition; comparative; compound; 


USED IN THIS WORK. 


Ga., .... Georgia. 
„Gaelic. 
Gazetteer. 


Gazet. 


Gen. General; Genesis, 
Gen . Genus; genera, 
Geo. George. 

Gg., . Geography. 
Geol, . Geolog 

Geom.,.. . Geometry. 
Georg., .. Georgics. 

Ger. . German. 

Goth., Gothic. 

Gov., Govt...... Governor; Government. 
Gr. Greek. 


. Grammar. 
„Gunnery. 


Gram. 
Gun, 


3 “Heraldry. 

.. Hogshead ; bogsheads. 
. Hindostanee, 

. History. 

. Honorable. 

... Horticulture, 

«+ Hosea, 

Hungarian. 

Hydran., hy dranl.. Hydraulics. 
Uydrost., . Hy drostatics. 


Icel... ee, Icelandic. 

Tehti .. Ichthyology. 

I. e. . ee. ld est, (that is.) 

II.. Illinois. 

Imp., «Imperfect. 

Imp., Imps., . Imports. 

Tnd. : Indiana: India; Indian; industry. 


Infin., Infinitive. 

Inhab.,. Inhabitants. 

Int., intens. . Intensive 

Interj.. -~ Interjection. 

i series „ Irich. . 
Is., Ten., Isaiah. 

It., Ital., Italian. 


Inn., . ... Jannary. 
Jav.. . Javanese, 
Join., ....... «Joinery. 


Josh., ... .. Joshua. 


„ Kansas. 


Kanns. -- 
.. Kentucky. 


Ky cose: 


(iii) 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THIS WORK. 


L 


Lucius Paulus. 


. Eng. sovereign, or poupd sterling, 


Louisiana, 
. Language, 
-Lappish. 
Latin. 
Latitude. 
-Pound weight. 
Lettish. 
I. Estrange. 
«Lingual, Linguistica. 
-Linnæus. 
-Linnean system. 
Literature. 
Lithuanian. 
Low Latin. 
Legum doctor; Doctor of Law, 
„Logic. 
Lon., Lond London. 
Lon., Long... Longitudo. 


M 


Monsieur, (Mr.) 
„Milos, Minutes. 
Master of Arta. 
Machinery. 
Malayan. 
Manege. 
Manf., Manuf., Manufactures. 
Mar, owes aritime, and March. 
Mar. Ius. Marine Insurance. 
Massachusetts. 
Mathematics, 
Matthew, 
Maccabees, 
Doctor of Medicine, 
Maryland. 
Laine. 
fechanica, 
2 Ledicine. 
Met., Metall... Metallurgy. 
Metamorph., Metamorphosis. 
Metap., Metaphys Metaphysics. 
Meteor, Meterol., Meteorology. 
M. II. Ger.. Mid. II. Ger., Middle High-German. 
Mich, Micah., Michigan. 
Mil. lilitary. 
Min. Mineralogy. 
Minn, Minnesota, 
i-sissippi. 
findemorselle, (Miss) 
issouri. 
Mont., 
Mus, 
Myth., 


tical, 
val. 
avigntion. 
North Carolina, 
Nebraska. 


dn. 
Hampshire, 


Lumber. 
rwegian. 
Norman-French, 
Nov . NoVeuber. 


* I 

ing., 
|Num 
Num 


Origin. 
O. 8, 
Oxf. Gloss. 


Pa., Penn., 


Print., 
Priv., 
Prod., 
Pro! 


Psychol, 


Noun plural. 
Noun singular, 
vumibers, 

Numismatology, 


«New York, 
0 


Old. (Autiquated but not obsolete.) 


.Qbsolete. 
„October. 
Old French. 
„Old German. 
Optics. 
Oregon. 
Order. 
Ordnancs. 
Originally. 
l Saxon, and Old Style. 
ord Glossary of Architecture 


P 


Pennsylvania. 

.Participle used adjectively. 
Painting. 

. Paleontology. 

Puris, Parisian. 


e, 
nuy Cyclopedia, 
Pennsylvania. 
Persian, or Persic. 
rerson. 
Portuguese. 
Philadelphia. 
Philosophy. 
Photography, 
Phrenology. 


s. Philosophy, 


Physics. 
ol., Physiology. 
Plural. 
Post-office, 
Poetry. 
Politics; Polish. 
Political Economy. 
Population., 
Pages; also, past participle, 
Preposition. 
Preterite. 
Printing. 
-Privative. 
Produce; productions; products. 
Professor. 
Prononn; pronounced. 
„Prosody. 
Province; provincial; Provencal. 


Psychology. 


Q 


Quod vide, (which see.) 
„Quintus Ælius. 


R 


Rarely used. 
Lat. radir, (root.) 
. References. 
ilar; Register. 
+ Religion. 
Review. 


x. South Carolina. 
Scrip. ripture; scripturas. 
‘Seulp $ ulpture, 
S E.. Huth- Hast. 
Seconds; section. 
September. 
Servian. 
Shakspeare, 
Singular. 
wonic. 
Square miles. 
SDs), +. eis. 
Sp. gr., Spec. gruv.. Spedfic gravity, 
Sport Sporting; sports. 
Spirits 
uure yards. 
vent. 
tutisties. 
uth-West. 
Swedish. 
tax: Synonyms. 
nopsis. 
. Systetu. 


Tennessee. 


rmination. 
Teutonic. 
Texas. 
Theology 
Tobit. 
Translation. 

Turkish. 

‘Township. 
Typography 


U 


U. S., U. States., United States. 


V 


. Verse; verb; volume. 
Virginia. 
Verb active, 


ELLAELL AAAA A 


*. 
b intransitive, 
Village. 
erb neuter, 
Volume, 
Verb transitive, 
Vermont. 


W 


West; Welsh. 
Wal., Wallach., Wallachian. 
Wash. Washington Territory. 
Will., Wm William. 
Wis.. ... Wisconsin, 
W. Va., . .. West Virginia. 


Z 


Zoll., eee LOUORY. 


Nork. — Other abbreviations, not included in the above list, will be found in their alphabetical order, with proper explanations, 


Z HELL S 


POPULAR ENCYCLOPEDIA: 


A 


UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY 


OF 


KNOWLEDGE AND LANGUAGE. 


IAMB 


is the ninth letter, and third vowel, of the English 

language, derived from the Greek and Latin. It is 

pronounced by throwing the breath suddenly against 
the palate as it issues from the larynx, with a slight 
hollowing of the tongue, and nearly the same opening 
of the lips as in pronouncing a or e. This letter has two 
principal and three minor sounds tn the English tongue, 
viz., the long sound f. as in fine, fire; the short sound 
i, as in fig, fish, pill; and the three subordinate sounds 
as of cin sem; of ein thirst; and finally of y, in many 
words where it goes before another vowel, as in cotil- 
lion, pronounced cotill-yon. I enters into the composi- 
tion of several digraphs, as deign, yield, friend, &c. As 
a termination its use has been imported into the Eng- 
lish language from foreign stocks, principally from the 
Italian, as in banditti, illuminati, &c.; in such cases it 
possessea the short sound similar to yin the like in- 
stances, In Italy, France, aud other countries possess- 
ing purely Latinized idioms, ¢ is pronounced similarly 
tothe English e. The sound of t before another č is 
expressed by y. The form of i was originally identical 
with that of 7, and it is only within the last century 
that any distinction his been made between them. The 
letter i (iota), in the Greek language, is the simplest of 
the alphabeticai characters, and the English i answers 
as first personal pronoun to the ego of the Latins, as, 
nominative J. objective me, plural we, and objective 
plural us. Me is sometimes, but improperly, employed 
for J. as, Who is there? ” “It is me,” instead of “It is 
I” Asa numeral, i signifies onz, and stands for as many 
units as it is severally repeated: when put before « 
higher numeral, it subtracts from its value, as iv., 4, iz, 
9; when placed after the higher numeral, so many are 
added as there are units indicated, as zi., 11, ziii., 13. 
The Romans used i in composition with ee, natural or re- 
versed, to express any multiple of 500, as thas — ic., 
500; cic., 1,000; icc., 5,000; cctsa., 10,000; i992., 50,000 ; 
ceci. for 100,000. As an abbreviation, it is placed 
with e, as in i. e., id est, or that is. 

(For geographical places not found in J, look in Jand 
F: Russian names in Je are sometimes begun with a 
simple ¢.) 

Iambie, Iam’bical, a. [Lat. iambique; Gr. iam- 
bikos.) Pertaining to the jambus. 

Kam’bic, n. (Lat. iambus ; Gr. tambos, said to be from 
tapto, to attack or assail, because first used in satiri- 
cal poems.) (Jos.) A species of verse used by the 
Greek and Latin poets, aud originally composed of a 
succession of iambi. (~-.) Among the Greek tragic 

ta, the iambic is the measure most commonly nsed. 
hey consisted of three entire metres, or six feet, and 
were consequently called the tragic trimefer ac atalectic. 
Although, as stated above, this species of verse origi- 
nally consisted of iambi only, in time other feet were 


introduced into the metre. In the annexed table is a 
list of the variations admitted : 
1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 
ve v- v= v= v= v- 
wee —— 22 vey 


— 


J. 


IATA 


A tribrachys, it will therefore be observed, was admitted 
into all places except the last; a spondee in the first, 
third, and fifth; u dactyl in the first aud third; and an 
anapest in the first. The anapest, in proper names, was 
alse introduced in every place of the verse except the 
last, with this restriction, that the anapest should be 
contained in one word, In the comic trimeter, the same 
number of feet is allowed as in the tragic; but in ita 
dactylis allowed in the fifth place, and an anapost, in 
common words, in every plice but the last. For a full 
account of the iambic metres, the reader is referred to 
Hermann's “ Elementa Doctrine Metric,“ and Parson's 
editious of the tragedies of Euripides. In modern Euro- 
pean languages, verses composed of five iambic feet 
form a favorite metre. Such verses are much used in 
the lighter French poetry ; and in serious composition it 
is ordinarily used by the English, Germans, and Italians, 

Vamb, n. An iambic; an iambus. 

Iam/bically, adv. After the manner of an iambic. 

Iam 'bize, v.a. To satirize in iambic verse. 

Iam'blieh a Platonic philosopher, who studied 
under Porphyry. He gained many disciples by his elo- 

uence and probity. He was the author of the Life of 
Pythagoras, an Exhortation ty Philosophy, and a protest 
against Porphyry’s letter on the Egyptian Mysteries. 
Lived about 350 n. c. 

Iam'bus. n. (Pros.) Same as IAMBIC, 7. v. 

Kaniculum, [anicutarius Mons, (i-a nik'u-lum.) One 
of the seven hills of Rome, joined to the city by Ancus 
Martius, and fortified as a citadel. It is famous as the 
burial-place of King Numa and the poet Italicus. Por- 
senna, king of Etruria, pitched his camp on Mount 
Ianienlum, and the senators took refuge there in the 
civil wars, to avoid the resentment of Octavius. 

Iapetus. (pr: Japetos.| (Myth.) A Titan, brother of 
Cronos and Hyperion, and father of Prometheus. 

(Astron.) One of the satellites of Saturn. 

Tar, or Yar, a Russian word, signifying Aight, and pre- 
fixed to a great number of geographical names. 

Tar’bas, king of Getulia, who sold to Dido the land 
upon which she built Carthage. He wished to marry 
that princess, but she, rather than consent, killed her- 
self. Virgil, in his Æneid, says that Iarbas was defeated 
by his rival Æneas, and that Dido did not kill herself 
till she had been abandoned by the latter. 

Insion, Jasius, (e-a'zhin,) (Myth.) A son of Jupiter 
and Electra, one of the Atlantides, reigned over part of 
Arcadia, where he diligently applied himself to agricul- 
ture. He married the goddess Cybele, or Ceres, by 
whom he had two sons. Philomelus and Plntus, to whom 
some have added a third, Corybas, who introduced the 
worship and mysteries of his mother in Phrygia. He 
had also a daughter, whom he exposed in a forest as 
soon as born: but the child was suckled by a she-bear, 
and afterwards rendered herself famous under the name 
of Atalanta. Iusion was killed with a thunderbolt by 
Jupiter, and, after his death, ranked among the gods by 
the inhabitants of Arcadia, 

Ins'pis, n. (in.) The Jasper of the ancients. It in- 
cluded, in Pliny’s time, all bright-colored chalcedony, 
except the carnelian. — Dana. 

Ia'tan, or JA TAN, in Missouri, a post - village of Platte 
co., abt. 6 m. N. W. of Weston. 
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Iatralip’tic, Iatrolep'tic. a. (Gr. iatraletptikos.} 
Possessing the curative property of ointment, 

Int'rie, Iatrical, a. [From Gr. tasthat, to heal. 
Having reference to medicine, or to its professors, 

Iatromathemavtics, mph (Gr. tatromathematikoi. 
A sect of physicians, which seem to have originated 
with Asclepiades, and was promulgated in the 17th cent. 
by Borelli, as founded on the atomic philosophy of Des- 
cartes. They explained the functions of the body, and 
the action of remedies, ou mechanical principles, 

Ibague, (¢-ba’ga,) or Baque, a town of the U. States 
of Colombia, dep. of Cundinamarca, abt. 70 m. W. of 
Bogota; pop. 6,000. 

Ibarra, or San MIGUEL DE IBARRA” (e-bar’ra,) a town 
of Ecuador, on the N. base of the volcano of Imbaburu, 
abt. 50 m. N. N. E. of Quito; pop. 16,000. 

Ibar’ra, a village of Mexico, state of Jalisco, abt. 45 
m. N. of Aguas-Calientes. 

Ibera, (¢-a’ra,) or VIERA, a series of marshy lakes in 
the Argentine Republic. prov. of Corrientes, between 
the Parana and Uruguay rivers. 

Iberia, (i-bee'rr-a.) (Anc. Geog.) The modern Asiatic 
GEORGIA, — 2. The Greek name for Spain. 

Iberia, (i-bre’re-a,) in Missouri, a village of Miller co., 
abt. 40 m. W. of Jefferson City. 

Ibe’ria, in Ohio, a post- village of Morrow co., abt. 48 m. 
N. of Columbus. 

Ibe'rian Mountains, a name sometimes applied to 
the must extensive mountain-chain of Spain, beginnin 
to the W. of the Kbro, and extending to the shores of 
the Mediterranean. 

Iberian Peninsula, the S. W. peninsula of Europe, 
including the kingdoms of Spain and Portugal. 

Ibe’ris, n. [Most of the species are native of Iberia, 
now Spain] (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Brassi- 
cacee. They are annual plants, native only of S. Eu- 
rope, but easily cultivated in this country. J. Umbel- 
lata, the Purple Candy-tuft, is a favorite for garden bor- 
ders. They are herbaceous, smooth; leaves linear-lan- 
ceolate; flowers purple, terminal, in simple umbels, 
and like the rest of the genus remarkable for having 
the two outer petals larger than the two inner ones. 

Iberite, „. (n.) A mineral resembling Pinite (q. v.) 
from Montalvan, near Toledo, Spain. It is of a grayish- 
green color, and has a sp. gr. of 289. Comp. Silica 40-9, 
alumina $074, oxide of iron 17°15, oxide of manganese, 
1:33, potash 4°57, water 5 57, with traces of soda, lime, 
and magnesia. 

Iberus, (i-berr’us.) (Anc. Geog.) A river of Spain, now 
the Ebro, which formerly separated the Roman from 
the Carthaginian possessions in that country, — A river 
of Iberia, in Asia, flowing from Mount Caucasus into 
the Cyru 

I’berville, in Louisiana, a S. R central parish; area, 
about 450 sq. m. Nirers. Mississippi and Atchafalaya 
Bayou. Surface, low and level; soil, fertile, but can 
only be cultivated in certain parts, owing to the fre- 
quent inundation. Cap. Iberville. 

—A post-village, cap. of the above parish, on the Missis- 
sippi River, about 90. m. below New Orleans. 

Ibex. (i/beks,) n. [Lat., a wild gont} (Zodl.) An ani- 
mal belonging to the genus (Cupra, of which it was 
thought by Cuvier to be the distinguishing type and 
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Ibrahil, Branttoy, or Inn ul, a fortified seaport-town 
of Turkey in Europe, in Wallachia, on the Danube, 09 | 


Ibrahim, the son of Massond, eighth caliph of the dy- 
nasty of Gaznevides, succeeded his brother Ferokzad. | 
He acquired frost reputation as a just and pions prince, | 
notwithstanding the frequent wars he made on the $ 
borders of Hindostan, in which he gained such advan. 
tages as to acquire the name of the “Conqueror.” He 
reigned 42 yenrs, during which time he erected a num- 
ber of cities, mosques, and hospitals: he was also a lib- 
eral encourager o arts and letters. D. 1098, 

Ibrahim. the son of the caliph Mahadi. brother of Hw 


were SO great that the soldiers strangled him in 1649, 
Mir ee Bey .s famous Mameluke chief, vanquished 
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camp, he at an early age displayed the adventurous! held previonsly in ao 
spirit, high courage, and undaunted resolution which of freezing transferr 
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in 1805; died 1816. ICE-HOUSE AND ELEVATORS AT NOCKLAND LAKE, x. v. 
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der-house. A cellar constructed for the PUrpore of pre- 
Serving ice in warn temperatures for a considerable 


. ince it permits the water from the melting 
ice to percolate through, In this country, vast build- 
inge (Fig 1354) are erected above the ground for the 
storing and Preserving of ice, Some of Kon ure 200 ft, 
Jong, and resemble huge barns. Around Forest Pond, 
in Muss., are nearly W of these immense structures, 

tee-trade. The manufacture of artificial ice was known 
to the Greeks and Romans. The custom of cooling bey 
erages with saltpetre was general in Italy in the 16th 
dent. In the 17th, # ups” were introduced into 
France and Spain. A new mode ol producing ice by 
chemical means was invented by Walker in 1782. Leslie 


exportation of ice. The im- 
is not generally known. Not 
ew York. and nearly every con- 
and city, there are large amounts invested 
in the ic e-business, aud employment given to thonsands 
of laborers. The immense demand of New York city 


Which is the Knickerbocker Ice Co. which draws ita 
supplies from Rocklund Luke, situate near the town of 
Nyack, The ic harvest is conducted as follows :— The 


split up by the use of an iron bar terminated below by 
a heavy chisel, Fig. 1355 shows the operation of barring 
large masses which have already been marked by the 
plough, These are floated towards the ice-honse by the 
niil of horses, Of late Years the ice is hoisted into the 
honses by means of elevators moved by steam-power 
(Fig. 1354), 


and care ix taken to secure square edges to the cakes in 
order that they may stow closely together without any 


which the workmen are nctively moving, prodnces a 
Ncturesqne und novel effect. The gathering of ice at 

„ek land Lake commenced in 1838, and for some years 
abont 600 tons were stored. Now the Company house 
at that point 80,000 tons annually, The ice is taken 
from the house at the lake by a railroad the curs of 
Which are moved by a stationary power te the Hudson 
River, where itis loaded into barges to be towed to New 
York, and into vessels for exportation, 


have other houses at Various points upon the E 
capable of storing 300,000 tons of ice. The capi 
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y is $2,000,000, Next in importance to the 

ker is the Washington Ice Co., which has 

of capital and there are several smaller com- 
p! 


which ly the cities and towns near New York. 

tis cstimated that these companies, together, give em- 
ployment, in the winter time, to between 4,000 and 6,000 
men, and constant wei ge 2 a — number. 
Twenty-five yeurs the hotels and other large con- 
sumers in New Yo i paid $20 per ton for their ice. Now, 
owing to the introduction of machinery, through the 
better understanding of the business, and the competi- 
‘tion between rival companies, the price is reduced to $5 
ton to hotels, and others who consume large qnan- 
ities of ice. The rates to families is not considered 
much above this price, when the waste of cutting into 
small pieces and cost of carting are taken into account. 
domestic consumption of the U. S. is abt. 2,500,000 

the export, including U. 8. ports, (1578,) over 


tons per un. The total value of the ice which 
stored in this country may be computed at 85% 00,000, 
we add the ice-trade of Norway, Sweden, 

other countries, which, from the slight data 


the mere act of freezing. See Freezina, p. 1010. 
E, v. d. To cover with ice; to convert into ice.—To 
with concreted sugar; to frost; to chill; to freeze; 
lemonade, 
thor, n. A grapnel for taking hold of ice. 
n. A belt of ice adhering to the coast above 
nary level of the sea, — Sirgent. 

r. u. (Ice, and Ger. berg, u hill, a mountain.) 
ntuinous mass of ice floating in the sea. Some 
mare formed by the accumulation of ice and snow 
surface of the water; others are produced by the 
t of glaciers into the sea. When numbers of ice- 

together, they form what are called “ fields” 

packs.” which are often of great extent, stretching 

oss the ocean as far as the eye can reach, and often 

ies in dicular cliffs from 80 to 100 feet above 

water. litary icebergs ure also of vast dimen- 

sions and instances are given, both in Arctic and Ant- 

arctic voyages, of floating islands of ice several miles 

in circumference, rising from 40 10 200 feet above the 

sea-level (Fig. 1356), and loaded with blocks and shingle. 
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As they aro floated by the polar currents to warmer 
Jatitudes, they melt away, dropping their burdens of 
‘boulder and s on the bottom of the ocean, Geol- 
regard the water-worn blocks, the gravel, and 
of the “ boulder-clay,” us the deposits of ancient 


lee-bird, n. (Zu.) A bird frequenting icy regions, 
“etree to Greenland. 8 . 

lTee’-blink, „. An appellation given by seamen toa 
Tuminons appearance seen near the horizon in northern 
latitudes. It is cansed by the light being reflected by 
the fields of ice, and it is seen loug before the ice itself, 

which causes it, can be observed. 

Ice’-boat, n. A name applied to two kinds of boats, 
formed to pass on, or to break and pass through, the ice. 
ee’-bound, a. Hemmed in by ice; surrounded with 

fee, 50 us to effectually impede progress; as, an ice-bound 


ship. 
lee-brook, n. A brook frozen over with ice. 
Kee’-built, a. Constructed of ice.— Bearing piled 
masses of ice. 
Kee’-cream, Iced’-eream, n. A kind of custard 
ee of rea aa re congealed or frozen. 
-drop, n. ransparent process resem- 
R.. 4 


an 
128 5 n. A mass of ice shaped as a water-fall. 
-e’sfield, n. An extensive sheet of ice. 
or Ice Hoe. n. A large muss of floating ice. 
a. Glazed with ice. 


n. A vast body of floating ice. 
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Ireland. In shape it is said to somewhat resem 

a heart, with its apex towards the south. The 
coast-line of J. is nearly unbroken on the 3.K.; but in 
all other directions is cut np by bays, inlets, fiords, and 
innumerable creeks; on the N.W. a peninsula stretches 
out for a considerable distance, having an isthnins of 
scarcely 5m. in breadth. The water around the coast 
is very deep, and the bays are in general supplied with 
good and secure harbors; but, in consequence of the 
great number of rocky islets besetting the coast, the 
navigation into each is extremely difficult. The inter- 
nal aspect of the country is, on the whole, extremely 
wild, desolate, and inhospitable, covered in all directions 
by mountainous masses of volcanic origin. Muny of 
these mountains are half buried in perpetual snow and 
ice, which, stretching down their sides or filling up huge 
rifts, imparts n sense of crushing desolation to the land- 
scape, which the seamed and rent surface of the valleys, 
and the blackened scoriw covering the plain, in no way 
lessens or mitigates. The mouutains, which take the 
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common name of Skull, culminate to a height of 6,409 
feet, aud though most of them are cased in a perpetual 
armor of ice, several are in constant volcanic operation, 
vomiting from their frozen mouths sheets of fire and 
volumes of sulphurous smoke and ori. The island 
is in fact a perpetual contradiction. of intense frost and 
seething heat, for, independently of the volcanic monn- 
tains, Names occasionally burst from the plains, and hot 
springs and boiling fountains are common, more or less, 
in every part of the island. The Geysers (Fig. 1153) are 
regarded as among the most remarkable phenomena in 
nature, In the N. E. part of the island, near Myvatn, 
are three hot springs, hardly inferior to the Geysers; 
also a sulphor mountain, on which vast beds of sulphur 
are covered with so thin acrust as to be very dangerous 
to the passenger. At the N.E. extremity of the island 
is the cavern of Sutzkellir (Fig. 1357), formed of lava; 
while, on several parts of the coast, basaltic caves occur, 
not inferior in comparison to that of Fingal, in the is- 
land of Staffa. Several immense lakes and numerous 
rivers exist in J. The most valuable minerals ure snl- 
phur, lignite, rock-crystal, and retracting spar The air 
is damp and misty, the weather suddenly variable, but 
the climate generally mild for so northern a latitude— 
the mean temperature for the year being 40°, in summer 
56°, and in winter 29° 30’, The average period of life 
is below that of Denmark, 
the mother-country, which 
stands at 47 years for males 
and 50 for women; but in J. 
it is 37 for males and 48 for 
females. Vegetation is very 
limited; of the few trees 
found, none exceed ten feet 
iu height. Potatoes are the 
chief agricultural product. 
The most valuable crop is 
grass, on which large flocks 
of sheep, cattle, and horses 
are reared. The horses are 
of a small breed, bardy and 
enduring, and largely ex- 
ported to England for use in 
the coal mines. The rein- 
deer, introduced a century 
ago, has become of extreme 
value to the natives, Wild 
fowl abound, and the feath- 
ers of the eider-duck are ex- 
ported. The chief support 
and wealth of the inhabitants, however, is derived 
from the fisheries, especially that of the seal, which 
is very abundant in the seas and fiords of the island. 
The manufactures are entirely of a domestic nature 
each family making its own clothes, stockings, an 

woollen articles oF personal and domestic require- 
ment. The exports are wool, sulphur, leather, oil, 
fish, and Iceland-moss. The Icelanders, according to 
Rev. Mr. Paijkull, who visited them in 1865, and Mr. 
Lee Howard, who explored J. in 1880, are indisposed 
to enterprise of any kind. Even the fisherigs on the 
coast ure chiefly in the hands of Frenchmen, the na- 
tives having no other than boats to compete with the 
well-manned vessels from France. They are of a Scan- 
dinaviau origin, speak the original Norse, and are sim- 
ple in their manners, hure in their morals, and have no 
distinction of rank ; but they are prone to drunkenness, 
and uncleanly in their houses, which are built of drift- 
wood and lava, and more generally of mud and thatch ; 
they seldom eat meat, but live nearly exclusively on 
fish, butter, milk, aud cheese. Notwithstanding their 
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poverty and other adverse circumstances, it is rare to 
find an Icelander who cannot read and write. They be- 
long to the Protestant Church. The clergy are, like 
their parishioners, very poor; they ure under one 
bishop. The Icelanders are strongly attached to their 
native country, and delight in the study of its history 
ns set forth in ancient sagas and poems, J. was discov- 
ered and colonized in the Sth cent. by one of the em- 
igrating tribes from Norway, when a chieftain named 
Harold the Fairhaired made himself king of the country. 
In the 10th cent. the inhabitants formed themselves into 
a republic, which existed for 400 years: but at the end 
the 13th cent. the country fell again under Norwegian 
rule, passing with that crown to Denmark, to which 
State it has belonged, despite all political change, since 
that date. Pup. (census of 1880) 72,000. 

Icenand-in n. (Bot.) See CEIRARIA. 

Ice‘land-spar, n. (Min) A variety of Calcite or 
calcarcons spar, J. w., first ſound in Iceland. It occurs 
in transparent rhomboidal crystals and possesses the 
property of double refraction. 

Ice- plant, n. (Bot.) Sco MESEMBRYANTHEMUM. 

Ice Spar. n. (n.] A variety of feldspar (J. v.) oc- 
curring in transparent glassy crystals in lavas. 

Ich‘away-noch‘away Creek, in Groryia, enters 
Flint River in Baker co. 

Ich dien, (ik deen.) (Ger. I serve.) (Eng. Her.) The 
motto of the Prince of Wales. Besides the coronet, this 

rince has a distinguishing mark of honor, called tho 

*rince of Wales’ feathers. Tus consists of a plume of 
three ostrich-feathers, with an ancient coronet; under 
which in a scroll is the motto “len Dien.” Tuis device 
Was first assumed by Edward the Black Prince, after the 
battle of Cressy, in which he slew with his own hand 
John, king of Bohemia. It was from the head of this 
Bohemian potentate that Edward, then prince of Wales, 
teok such a plume and motto, which have ever since 
been borne by his successors, in remembrance of the 
event. 

Ichneumonidze, Icunsumon Furs, n. pl. (Zodl.) 
A family of hymen- 
opterous insects, the 
genera and species of 
which are very numer- 
ous, and their man- 
ners extremely diver- 
sified, but all agreeing 
in this characteristic— 
that they deposit their 
eggs in the bodies of 
other living insects, 
and generally in those 
of caterpillars. The 
females have a sharp 
and strong abdominal 
tube or ovipositor, 
which is used to insert 
their eggs into the 
bodies of caterpillars 
that live beneath the 
bark, or in the crevices 
of wood; this is gen- 
erally long, and capa- 
ble of piercing almost 
any substance; while 
such us bave a short 
ovipositor place their 
eggs in or upon those Fig. 1359, — 1onwEUMON, 
caterpillars to which (Pimpla persuasoria,) 
they have easy access. When the eggs are laid upon the 
surlace of the lurve, the parasites, as soon as hatched, 
ent their way into their victim. When deposited inside, 
the yous ichneumons feed on the tissues of the body, 
gradually consuming its life, till the parasite goes into 
the pupa state, and the insect dies. There may be only 
one J. thus feeding within, or many of them, which at 
Jength fill the inside of the body with little cocoons 
placed vertically next to one another, Some 7. do not 
destroy their victim in the larva state, but allow it to 
becomea pupa, in the body of which they undergo their 
transformations, and come forth perfect insects. Most 
of the insects of this family spin a silken cocoon; and 
these cocoons are sometimes found in a mass together, 
enveloped in a general covering of glossy silk. About 
3.000 species are known. 

Ichneumon, (ik-nu'mon,) n. [Lat. and Gr. ichneumon, 
from Gr. tchneud, to track, to trace, or hunt after, from 
ichnos, a track, » footstep, from tho, to come to.] (Zodl.) 
An animal of the Virerrid#, or civet 1 though 
very closely resembling the weasel tribe both in form 
and habits. From the snout to the root of the tail it 
is about 18 inches long; it has a his p agile body, short 
limbs, semi-plantigrade feet, small glowing eyes, and a 
pointed nose, (Fig. 1360.) It glides towards its prey 
with a snake-like movement, and then darts suddenly 
upon it. These animals feed upon birds, reptiles, rats, 
mice, Kc. Their disposition is as 2 — us their 
habits are predatory ; but though the destruction they 
cause among the poultry is very annoying, it is well 
compensated by the incessant war they wage against 
reptiles, the eggo” which they devour with the greatest 
avidity. The most celebrated species inhabits Egypt and 
the acent countries, where it is called “Pharaoh's 
rut.“ It is larger than a cat, hut formed like a weasel; 
it is of a gray color, and has a long tail terminated by a 
black tuft. This species was ranked by the ancient 
Egyptians among their numerous divinities, on acceunt, 
it is supposed, of the benefits it confers on man by the 
destruction of crocodiles, whose it digs out of the 
sand, and sucks. The /. is easily esticated, sering 
to form an attachment to its place of residence; and it 
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Creek. Surface, diversified; soil, fertile. Gp. Ida. 
Pop. (1880) 4,382. 

Ida, in Jowa, a post-village, cap. of Idu co., on Maple 
River, abt. 124 m. W. N. W. of Des Moines. 

Ida, in Michigan, a post-village and township of Monroe 
co., abt. 23 m. E. of Adrian ; pop. of township abt. 1,100. 

Idaho, in the State of Colorado, a post-town, cap. of 
Clear Creek co, on Clear Creek, abt. 35 m. W. of Den- 
ver; pop. about 800. 

Idaho, in Idaho Territory, a N. central co.; area, abt. 
7,500 sq. m. Rivers. Lewis or Snake, aud Salmon rivers. 
Surfacr, much diversitied; soil, iu the valleys fertile. 
Min. Gold. Cup. Florence City. 

Idaho City, in Idaho Territory, a considerable post- 
town, cap. of Boisée co., at the junction of Elk and 
Moore's creeks, abt. 36 m. E. N. E. of Boisée City; Lat. 
abt. 43° 50’ N., Lon. 115° W. It is the largest town in 
the county, and owes its rapid growth to the rich gold 
8 in the vicinity. Its former nume was BAN NOCk 

ITY. 

Idaho Territory, one of the most N. Western politi- 
cal divisions of the U. States, situate E. of Oregon and 
Washington territories, and extending from the inter- 
mediate boundary between the U. S. and Br. America, 
southward through 7 dgs. of latitude, or 410 m., to Ne- 
vada and Utah, with a width of 40 m. on its N. boun- 
dary, gradually expanding southward to 257 m.; its E. 
boundary being the diagonal range of the Bitter Root 
and Rocky Mountains, which separate it from Montana 
and Wyoming. Area, 84,290 (ceusus report, 1880). J. 
lies within the basin of the Columbia River, being prin- 
cipally drained by the Lewis Fork (otherwise known as 
the Suake or Shoshone River), and its various tributa- 
ries, called Clearwater, Boise, Salmon, Fayette, Malade, 
Blackfoot, Bear, Bruneau, and Owyhee rivers; the north- 
ern extension of the territory, embracing the basins of 
lakes Roothain, Pend d'Oreilles, and Coeur d' Alone, is 
drained by Clark’s Fork of the Columbia and its tribu- 
taries, the Kootenah, Coeur d’Aléne, and St. Joseph 
rivers. — Snake River, or Lewis's Fork of the Columbia, 
from the south, traverses the S. portion of 2., a distance 
of 450 m. It is navigable as fur as Lewiston; above this 
point. for more than 100 m., it is so shallow and rapid 
that navigation is impracticable for other than very 
light-draught steamers, and even then is frequently at- 
teuded with difficulty and danger; but the excellent 
facilities afforded for the establishment of mills and 
manufactories, by the rapidity of the current, compen- 
sate in a great measure for the want of navigability. 
Above the mouth of Powder River, however, it is navi- 
gable for steamboats, through the heart of I., for 150 to 
200 m., on the direct route to Salt Lake City, and to 
within 150 m. of the Pacific Railroad. There are several 
precipitous falls in the course of Snake River through 
this territory — one of them, called Shoshone Falls, 
situate near the 115° W. longitude, being two hundred 
yards wide, and rivalling the Falls of Niagara in volume 
and height of descent, while far surpassing the latter in 
Magnificent picturesqueness of surrounding scenery. 
The upper or Clark's Fork of the Columbia is naviga- 
ble in its entire course through the N. part of the ter- 
ritory, including that section where it expands into the 
beautiful Lake Pend d'Oreilles, and is already exten- 
sively used for the conveyance of freight to and from 
the upper parts of J. and Montana. Its certain future 
improvement and development into a great artery of 
inland water communication, with the aid of railroad 
or canal portages past rapid sections of its own course 
and those of the Lower Columbia, will materially assist 
in rendering available the resources of the inviting 
country through which it flows. The surface of J. pos- 
sesses characteristics similar to those of the great in- 
land basin lying further S., being elevated, within the 
Sierra Nevada and Cascade Mountains on the W., and 
the Bitter Root and Rocky Mountains on the E., to an 
altitude of from 2 to 5,000 feet above sea, and having 
insufficient rain-fall for the highest development of 
vegetation during the summer months withont the aid 
of irrigation. Although excellent crops of grain and 
vegetables have been grown in several of the valleys 
without other than the natural watering, the tendency 
to aridity is considerably less than in Utah and Nevac 
the average range of summer heat in this northern lati- 
tude not being so exhaustive of the surface moisture. 
The many streams intersecting the valleys, having their 
sources in mountain-heights covered with snow during 
the greater part of the year, also offer unsurpassed ad- 
vantages for irrigation, and render this one of the most 
copiously watered of our inland territories. In some 
sections, as in the region of country around the sources 
of the Clearwater, Salmon, Boise, and Snake rivers, in 
the Bitter Root and Rocky Mountains, the average 
yearly fall of rain and snow is very large, rain-storms 
occurring during the dryest months of the summer suf- 

ficient to maintain the volume of these streams at nearly 
the same average in all seasons of the year, excepting 
the short rainy seasons of the spring and autumn. 
The necessity of irrigation is much less apparent in the 
N. portion of the territory than further S.; but the ex- 
treme cold which often attends the winters of the lati- 
tudes approaching the British boundary repels the im- 
migrant agriculturist, and this region consequently con- 
tains fewer settlements than the central and southern 
rts. The mountains of Z. often attain great altitude, 
aving peaks rising above the line of perpetual snow, 


their lower slopes being furrowed with numerous 
streams and alternately clothed with magnificent for- 
ests and rich grasses. The plains are elevated tablo- 
lands covered with indigenous grasses, constituting pas- 
turage unsurpassed in any section of our country. 
Among the largest, best situated, and most attractive 
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of the valleys of T. are those of the Clearwater, Salmon, 
Fayette, Wood, Weiser, St. Joseph, and Cour d’Aléne, 
these being all profusely watered, and possessing soil of 
extraordinary fertility, readily yielding, with irrigation, 
abundant crops of barley, wheat, rye, and oats, as well) 
as all the ordinary vegetables and fruits of the temper- 
ate zone; while vast stretches of magnificent forest, 
presenting abundant supplies of timber and firewood, 
constitute a conspicuous element of beautiful mountain 
scenery. Bottom-lands of great fertility and consider- 
able extent surround the shores of lakes Coeur d’Aléne 
and Pend d'Oreilles, in the N. part of the territory; 
aud there are numerous small but very productive val- 
leys on the streams emptying into those lakes. The 
preference of agricultural settlers, however, is for the 
valleys lying within the water-system of the more 8. 
branch of the Columbia. The climate of J. varies con- 
siderably with the degrees of latitude through which 
its limits extend, but not so much as would naturally 
be supposed from its great longitudinal extension; the 
isothermal lines of the territory, running from E. to W., 
have a well-defined northward variation, caused by 
the influence of air currents from the Pacific Ocean, 
Throughout the spring, summer, and autumn months, 
in the N. as well as the S. sections, the weather is gen- 
erally delightful and salubrious: in the winter months 
the range of the thermometer depends greatly upon the 
altitude of the surface, the higher mountains being 
visited by extreme cold and heavy falls of snow; the 
lower mountain ranges and the plains having winters 
generally less severe than those of N. Iowa and Wis- 
consin or central Minnesota, while greater dryness of 
the atmosphere renders a lower fall of the thermometer 
less perceptible; and the valleys being rarely visited by 
cold weather, high winds, or considerable falls of snow. 
Considered in its yearly average, the climate is exactly 
adapted to sheep-growing and the production of wool, 
the herding of cattle, aud the manufacture of dairy pro-| 
ducts; the raising of very superior breeds of horses, as 
well as the culture of all northern varieties of fruits, 
such as apples, pears, plums, cherries, peaches, grapes, 
and all of the ordinary cereals and vegetables. Besides 
the great wealth in mines of gold and silver which J. 
contains, constituting the principal attraction to emi- 
grants thus fur in the history of the territory, extensive 
deposits of not less important useful minerals are 
known to exist in different sections within its limits, 
although there has yet been no organized geological 
survey and very little prospecting; such disclosures of 
minerals, precious or otherwise, as have been made hav- 
ing resulted from accident rather than from careful in- 
vestigation, inducing the general belief among geolo- 
gists und mineralogists that but little is really known 
of the mineral resources of this remote section of the 
public domain, and that the future of its mining devel- 
opments will fur exceed in importance present general 
anticipations. Conspicuous among the useful minerals 
are vast beds of salt, found upon analysis to be almost 
chemically pure, extensive fields of iron ore, and ap- 
parently inexhaustible strata of excellent coal. The 
cowl and salt are already prominent among the mining 
products; the local demand created by their employ- 
ment in the process of reducing and refining the ores 
of gold and silver, as well as by domestic necessity, ren- 
dering their production profitable; but increased facil- 
ities for transportation to adjacent states and territo- 
ries are required to develop these branches of mining 
industry to a degree commensurate with the great ex- 
tent and value of the deposits, The first discoveries 
of gold in Idaho were made in 1852, on the Pend 
d'Oreilles River, near the lake bearing the same name. 
In 1860 an extraordinary quantity of valuable placer 
detritus was ascertained to exist on the south Fork 
of Clearwater River. A fever of excitement prevailed 
there relative to the gold mines of Idaho, the conse- 
quence being overcrowding, disappointment, and un- 
reasonable neglect. Since that time, however, the min- 
ing industry has steadily advanced in importance, the 
annual yicld ranging from 6 to 8 millions of dollars, 
until 1868, when the product reached $10,000,000. Gold 
is found on the headwaters of all the rivers, and silver 
in various sections of the territory, more particularly 
in the S. part; but mining is principally confined at 
present to the Owyhee district, near the Nevada boun- 
dary, between the Owyhee and Snake rivers, the basin 
of Boise River and its tributaries, the Salmon River and 
Clearwater valleys, and the newly discovered placer 
mines at Oro Grande, on a tributary of Salmon River 
called Leon Creek. The ores of the Owyhee mines are 
incased in granite, and are chiefly chloride and sul- 
phuret of silver associated with more or less gold and 
tracings of copper and antimony, most of the mines 
being worked for both gold and silver, but a few ex- 
clusively for one or the other of these metals. The dis- 
trict surrounds the town of Silver or Ruby City, in the 
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ern Pacific Railroad passing through its N. extension, 
the proposed Oregon branch of the Union Pacific cross- 
ing its S. limits connecting with the head of the upper 
navigable section of Snake River, and the great induce- 
ments existing for the construction of another branch 
from Great Salt Lake nearly due north, through its E. 
section, into Montana, this territory will probably soon 
be in possession of facilities for transportation and com- 
merce fully equal to the development of its many re- 
sources. The total area of J. is approximately estimated 
to contain, of agricultural lands 16,425,000 acres; graz- 
ing. 5,000,000; surface of lakes, 575,000; sterile lands, 
producing no other vegetation than wild sage and occa- 
sional tufts of buffalo-grass, 14,528,160 ; mountain lands, 
18,400,000 — embracing 17,500,000 acres of timber lands, 
an? 8,000,000 of mineral lands. According to official 
staristies published in 1880, the annual product of agri- 
culture of J is about $12,000,000; aggregate annual yield 
of the gold and silver mines, $10,000,000 ; annual aggre- 
gate of secondary values added to raw material by 
chemical and mechanical processes, $170,000, with an 
average profit of 75 per cent.: aggregate annual profit 
of capital invested in commerce, $3,000,000, with an 
average profit of 3314 per cent fhe principal towng 
are Boisée City, the capital, Le own, Oregon, Ida 
City, Pioneer City, and Silver City. — During the past 
year surveys were principally confined to standard and 
township lines, but section lines were run in some of the 
most thickly populated districts, subdividing into tracts 
of 160 acres each 22 townships, embracing 265,862 acres 
of agricultural lands. There have now been surveyed 
510, acres, leaving still unsurveyed 54,717,187 acres, 
The total number of acres disposed of in the territory 
is 3,092,331 acres, leaving 52,135,829 acres still to be dis- 
posed of, Pop. (1880) 32,611 (of whom 3,378 were Chinese). 

Idaville, in Indiana, n post-village of White co., abt. 
14 m. W. of Logunsport. 

Idaville. in ennsylrania, n post-office of Adams co, 

Id do. (Script.) A prophet of Judah, who prophesied 
against Jeroboam and wrote the history of Rehoboam 
and Abijah, (2 Chr. ix. 20; xii. 15; xiii. 22.) Josephus 
and others are of opinion that he was sent to Jeroboan, 
at Bethel, and that it was he who was killed by a lion, 
Several other persons of this name are mentioned in 
Scripture. 

Idea, (dea) n. Fr. idée; Late Lat. idea, from Gr. 
idea, from eidō, idein; Sans. rid, to see.) That which 
is keen by the mind’s eye; form; image; model of any- 
thing in the mind; that which is held or comprehended 
by the understanding; object of thought; an image in 
the mind; notion; conception; thought; opinion. 

(Phy.) In a general sense, Whatever is the immediate 
object of thought. In the Platonic philosophy, how- 
ever, the word possesses a different and a higher signi- 
fication. According to him, ideas were the patterns after 
which the Deity made or fashioned the phenomenal or 
material world. He held that all things consisted of 
matter and form, and that the matter of which all things 
were made existed from all eternity, without form; but 
he believed that there also existed eternal forms of all 
possible things which exist without matter, and to 
these eternal and immaterial forms he gave the name 
of ideas. By Descartes and subsequent philosophers, 
the term idea has been employed to signify all our men- 
tal representations, all the notions which the mind 
frames of things; and when, in common language, we 
epeak of baving an idea of anything, we mean no more 
by that expression than that we are thinking about it, 
By idea, Kant designates every conception formed by the 
reason and raised above all sensuous perception. These 
he subdivides into empirical, orsuch as are partly drawn 
from experience, and pure, such as are totally free from 
any empirical element. Another division of ideas is into 
theoretical and practical. As tothe origin of our ideas, 
some attribute all our ideas to sense; others admit that 
the earliest notions proceed from the senses, yet main- 
tain that they do not produce the whole knowledge pos- 
sessed by the understanding; while others deny the 
senses to be anything more than instruments conveying 
objects to the mind. 

Ide‘al.a. [Fr. idéal; Lat. idealis.] Existing in idea 
or conception; intellectual ; mental; existing in fancy, 
or imagination only; visionary; fanciful; imaginary; 
belonging or relating to ideas generally. 

Beau Ideal. (Fine Arts.) An expression denoting a 
selection of the finest parts of different subjects united, 
so nas to form one harmonious whole, of a more com- 
plete character than is usually found in nature. In 
other words, it is “ the divesting nature of accident, in 
the representation of an individual. From the nature 
of the expression, and its definition, it is clear that it 
more immediately attaches to the arts of painting and 
sculpture; in architecture, it is susceptible of refine- 
ments, dependent on the selection of examples, upon 
which, however, a less universal agreement exists.” 


vicinity of which are some of the most productive lodes | Ide’al, n. An imaginary model of perfection, consider- 


in the territory, situated near the summit of a high 


ing ideas as images or forms in the mind. 


mountain called War Eagle, which rises abruptly from [dea’‘less, a. Destitute of ideas. 
the outskirts of the town, the average yield of the mu- Ide'alism. n. [Fr. tdcalisme.] (Phil.) The doctrine 


jority of the principal mines on these lodes being about 
$60,000 each per month. The abundance of water, wood, 
coal, and iron, adjacent to the gold and silver mines of 
J., is a feature greatly adding to their value, and en- 
hancing the probability of a future increase of their an- 
nual product to amounts equal to the yield of any dis- 
trict in our country. No railroads have vet been con- 
structed in J., but as the line of the Union and Central 
Pacific roads runs in close proximity to its S. boundary, 
it receives a generous share of the benefits conferred | 
upon this section of the country by the great national 
interoceanic highway. The projected route of the North- 


5 


that in external perceptions the oljects immediately 
known are ideas. Of this doctrine there are several va- 
rieties. Some absolutely deny the existence of all ma- 
terial substances; others regard the real simply as 
ideal, and judge the material world to be merely as- 
sumed from the ideal; while a third class, without 
denying or asserting the existence of a material world, 
are content with confessing an ignorance of its nature. 
“I see atree, The common psychologists tell me that 
there are three things implied in this one fact of vision; 
viz.—a tree, an image of that tree, and a mind which 
apprebeuds that image, Fichte tolls me that it is I 
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many of them worshipped Egyptian deities; in the wil - 
derness, they worshipped those of the Canaanites, Egyp- 
tians, Ammonites, and Moabites ; in Judea, those of the 
Phenicians, Syriaus, and other people around them. 
Rachel, it may be, had adored idols at ber father Laban’s, 
since she curried off his teraphim, (Gen. xxxi.30.) Jacob, 
after his return from Mesopotamia, required his people 
toreject the strange gods from among them, and also the 
superstitions pendants worn by them in their ears, which 
he hid under a terebinth near Shechem. He preserved his 
family in the worship vf God while he lived. Under the 
government of the Judges, “ the children of Israel did 
evil in the sight of the Lord, and served Baalim. They 
forsook the Lord God of their fathers, and followed 
other gods — of the gods of the people that were round 
about them; and they forsook the Lord, and served 
Baal and Ashtaroth,” (Judg. ii. 11,12.) Gideon. after 
he had been favored by God with a miraculous deliver- 
ance, made an ephod, which ensnared the Israclites in 
unlawful worship. Micah's teraphim also were the 
objects of idolatrous worship, even till the captivity of 
Israel in Babylon. During the times of Samuel, Saul, 
and David. the worship of God seems to have been pre- 
served pure in Israel. There was corruption and irreg- 
ularity of manners, but little or no idolatry. Solomon, 
seduced by vomplaisance to his strange wives, caused 
temples to Le erected in honor of Ashtoreth goddess of 
the Pheenicians, Moloch god of the Ammonites, and 
Chemosh god of the Moabites. Jeroboam, who suc- 
ceeded Solomon, set up golden calves at Dan and Bethel, 
and made Israel to siu. The people, no longer re- 
strained by royal authority, worshipped not only these 
golden calves, but many other idols, particularly Baal 
and Ashtoreth. Under the reign of Ahab, idolatry 
reached its height. The impious Jezebel endeavored to 
extinguish the worship of the Lord, by persecuting his 
prophets, (who, as a barrier, still retained some of the 
people in the true religion.) Judah was almost equally 
corrupted. The descriptions given by the prophets of 
their irregularities and idolatries, of their abominations 
and lasciviousness on the high places and in woods con- 
secrated to idols, and of their human sacrifices, fill us 
with dismay. and unveil the awful corruption of the 
heart of man. It is one of the most remarkable among 
the anomalies of the history of the Jews, that the great 
and radical purification of their faith in the unity of 
God dates from their protracted Babylonian captivity, 
from which time it was maintained, notwithstanding 
the effurt of Antiochus Epiphanes to introduce the 
Greek idolatry (1 March. i.). down to the coming of our 
Lord. At the present day, I prevails over a great por- 
tion of the earth; almost all the heathen nations, as the 
Chinese, the Hindoos, &c., have their images to which 
they bow down and worship. The idolatry of the Afri- 
can and Oceanican races is for the most part of the class 
described under the head FETICHISM. 

I'dolism, n. Idolatrous worship. — Milton. 

I’dolist, n. One who worships idols; an idolater. Milton. 

I'dolize. v. a. To worship as an idol. 

—Ts love to excess; to love or reverence to adoration, 

I'dolized, p. a. Loved or reverenced to adoration. 

I'dolizer, n. One who idolizes or loves to reverence, 

Idol'oelast, x. (Gr. eidolon, an idol, and klana, to break.) 
A breaker of idols. 

KIdomenens, (i-dom’e-neus,) king of Crete, succeeded 
his father Deucalion on the throne, and accompanied 
the Greeks to the Trojan war with a fleet of 90 ships. 
During this war he rendered himself famous by his 
valor. At his return he made a rash vow, in a danger- 
ous tempest, to Neptune, that, if he escaped, he would 
offer to the god whatever living creature first presented 
itself to his eye on the Cretan shore. This was his son, 
who came to congratulate him on his safe return. Ido- 
meneus performed his promise, but the inhumanity of 
this sacrifice rendered him 80 odious to his subjects, 
that he was exiled from his country. D. in Italy, at an 
advauced age, 

Id rin. a town of Austria, in Carniola, 30 m. from Trieste, 
on a river of the same name. It is celebrated for its mines 
of quicksilver, said to be the richest in Europe, and to 
which the descent is by 757 steps, hewn in the rock, easy 
and free from danger. Pop. 5,000. 

Id'rialite. n. [From /dria, where it is found.) (in.) 
An hydrocarbon found mixed with cinnabar and other 
impurities, and called inflammable cinnabar from its 
being combustible, In its pure state it is white and 
crystalline, and consists of carbon 9£9, hydrogen 5-1. 

Id ryl. u. (in.) A black substance obtained from the 
condensation chambers of the quicksilver mines at Idria. 
It has the composition of Idrialite, q. v. 

Kdumren. See Epo. 

Idyl, (Wdil,) n. (Lat. idyllium; Gr. eidyllion, dimin. 
of eidos, form, shupe, sort, a particular kind.] (Phet.) 
A short pastoral poem, or an animated description and 
representation of ordinary objects of nature in harmo- 
nious verse. The bucolic poems of Theocritus are called’ 
idyls, while those of Virgil are distingnished by the 
name of Kclognes, which renders it a difficult matter 
to decide why there should be any difference in name, 
as both compositious are of a similar nature throughout. 
That the ancients did not restrict the use of the word, 
may be seen by the works of Ausonius. which are called 

idyls, i In English literature, Thomson's Seasons, Burns's 
Cotter’s Saturday Night, Goldsmith's Deserted Village, and 
Tennyson's Idylls of the Kings, are examples of idyls. 
Idx ite. a. Pastoral. 
I. E. Stands for Lat. id est, that is. 
a 121 [AS gif, if; 0. Ger. thu; Ger. ob, if; Sans. iva, 
„Just as if, as, so as. 
£0, that. 5 ] Suppose it be go, or it were 
they have done this deed, ol — 
. talk'st thou to me of ifs Plena e tcathog Shake. 
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IGNO 


—Whether or not. 
“In doubting if she doubts or no.“ — Prior. 


— Allowing that; suppose it be granted that. 

Jerne. See IRELAND. 

Igarapé, (a canoe-pass.) The nume given by the Indi- 
ans to the ide-channels or bayous by which the river Am- 
azon is bordered from its mouth up to a great distance, 

Igasu’ric Acid, n. (Chem.) A peculiar acid found in 
connection with strychnia in the Nus vomica and St. 
Ignatius“ Bean. 

Igatimi, ar ja river of S. America, enters the 
Parana River abt. 24° 40“ S.; length, abt. 200 m. 

Iglau, a fortified town of Austria, in Moravia, on the 

glawa, 49 m. W. N. W. of Brünn. It has a military 
school. Fop. 18,000. 

Igle‘siasite, n. (Min.) Native carbonate of lead; 
white-lead ore. — Same us CERUSSITE, g. v. 

Ignacio, (ig-na’se-»,) a group of islands of Mexico, in 
the Gulf of California, off the cvast of the State of 
Sinalva. 

Iguatius, (St.,)(ig-nai’she-us,) surnamed THEOPHORUS, 
a lather of the Church, and martyr, was a native of Syria, 
and a disciple of St. John the Evangelist, by whom he 
was made bishop of Antioch, A. D. 68. After discharging 
the episcopal office with great zeal for 40 years, the em- 
peror Trajan, passing through Autioch in his Parthian 
expedition, sent for him, and endeavored to prevail upon 
him to renounce his religion. Ignatius continued inflex- 
ible; on which the emperor sent him under a guard of 
soldiers to Rome, where he was exposed to wild beasts 
in the amphitheatre for the amusement of the people. 
The martyr joyfully heard his sentence, and endured 
his sufferings with fortitude, Two pious deacons of his 
church gathered up his bones, and conveyed them to 
Antioch, where they were curefully preserved. Seven 
of his genuine epistles are extant, and were published 
by Usher at Oxford, in 1615. Some others have been 
attributed to him; but these are generally accounted 
spurious. Suffered martyrdom between 107 and 116, 

Ignatius Loyola. See LovoLA. 

Ignatia, (ig-nai'she-d,) n. (Bit.) A genus of plants, 
order Loguniacee. The species I. amara has beeu sup- 
posed to yield the seeds known as St. Ignatius’s beans, 
but Bentham believes that these seeds are the produce 
of a species of Strychnos. They come from the Philip- 
pine islands. They ure intensely bitter, and contain the 
alkaloid strychnia in even larger proportions than the 
nuz vomica seeds. 

Igneous, (ig'ne-us,) a. [Lat. tgneus, from ignis; Sansk. 
agni, fire.] Pertaining to, or consisting of, fire; fiery ; on 
fire; having the nature of fire; resembling fire. 

I. Rocks. (Geol.) A term applied to all agencies, 
operations, and results, which seem connected with, or 
to have arisen from, subterranean heat; and igneous 
rocks include the Volcanic, Trappean, and Granitic 
series, all of which are evidently the products of fusion. 
either in the interior or at the surface of the crust; 
geologists, consequently, use the term igneus as synony- 
mous with Plutonic, pyrogenous, unstratified, and other 
similar terms. 

Ignes’cent, a. (Lat. ignescens, from ignesco, from ignis, 

re.] Turning into fire; becoming inflamed ; — emit- 
ting sparks of fire when struck with steel ; scintillating. 

Ignic’olist, n. [Lat. ignis, and colo, to revere.) A 
worshipper of fire. 

Igniferous, a. [Lat. ignis, and fero, to bear.] That 
produces or brings fire. (k.) 

Ignip’otent, a. [Lat. ignis, and potens, powerful.) 
That presides over fire. — Pope. 

Ignis Fato’as, n.; pl. IoxES FaTUL [ Lat., literally, the 
foolish fire, translation of the Fr. feu follet.) 1 
A kind of luminous meteor, which flits about in the air 
a little above the surface of the earth, and appears 
chiefly in marshy places, or near stagnant waters, or in 
churchyards, during the nights of summer. Many in- 
stances are related of travellers having been decoyed by 
these lights into marshy places, where thev perished ; 
and hence the names Jack-with-a-lantern, Will-o'-th’- 
wisp : the people ascribing the appearance to the agency 
of evil spirits. who take this mode of alluring men to 
their destruction. This phenomenon has not yet re- 
ceived a satisfactory explanation. The most general 
opinion is, that it is produced by the phosphorus evolved 
from decayed leaves, and other vegetable and animal 
matter in a state of decomposition, 

Ignite’, v. a. [Lat. ignio, ignitus, from ignis, fire.) To 

kindle or set on fire; to communicate fire to, or to ren- 
der luminous or red by heat. 

—v. n. To take fire; to become red with heat. 

Ignit/ed, p. a. Set on fire; rendered red or luminous 

y heat or fire. 

Ignit'ible, a. Capable of being ignited. 

Ignition. n. [Fr.] Act of kindling or setting on fire; 
act or operation of communicating fire or heat, till the 
substance becomes red or luminous; state of being 
kindled; state of being heated to reduess or Juminous- 
ness, See INCANDESCENCE. 

Igno' ble, a. [Fr., from Lat. ignobilis — in, and nobilis, 
from nasco, novi, to know.] Not noble; not illustrious ; 
of low birth or family; not honorable, elevated, or 
generous; degenerate; degraded; mean; base; dishon- 
orable. 

Igno’bly, adv. In an ignoble manner; meanly ; dis- 
honorably: disgracefully; basely. 

Ignomin ‘ious, a. [Fr. ignoninieux ; Lat. ignomini- 
ogus = in, and nomen, nominis,a name.] Incurring dis- 
grace; cowardly ; of mean character ; very shameful ; ro- 
proach ful ; dishonorable ; infamous ; despicable; worthy 
of contempt. 

Ignomin'iously, adv. Meanly; disgracefully; shame- 


fully. 
7 0 
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Ig'nominy, n. [Fr. ignominic ; Lat. ignominia. See 
GNUMINIOUS.} Loss or want of name, character, or 

reputation; infamy; disgrace; dishonor; shame; op- 
probrium; contempt. 

Ignora'mus,n. [Lat., we are ignorant, from ignoro ) 
(Law.) The indorsement of a grand-jury on a bill pre- 
sented for inquiry, when there is no evidence to sustain 
the churge. 

—One who knows nothing; an ignorant person. — A vain 
pretender to knowledge. 

Ignorance, n. [Fr.; Lat. ignorantia.) State of being 
ignorant; waut, absence, or destitution of knowledge; 
the uegative state of the mind which has not been in- 
structed; state of being illiterate, uninformed, or un- 
educated. 

Ignorant, a. [Fr.; Lat. ignorans, from ignoro - in, 
und gnorus, knowing; allied to notus, from nosco, to 
know.) Not knowing; destitute of knowledge or infor- 
mation; uninstructed ; uninformed; untaught; illiter- 
ate; unskilled; unskilful; unacquainted with. 

Ig norantly, adv. Without knowledge, instruction, 
or information: unskilfally ; inexpertly. 

Ignoran tines, n. pl. (Eccl. Hist.) This Roman 
Catholic Association for the gratuitous instruction of 
poor children in secular and religious knowledge, found- 
ed in France by the Abbé de la Salle in 1724, has been 
introduced into other Roman Catholic countries. The 
brethren, expelled from France at the Revolution, were 
recalled in 1006 by Napoleon I. 

Ignore’, v.a. [lat. ignoro. See IGnorant.] Not to 
know: to be ignorant of; to pass over or overlook, as 
if ignorant of. 

Igoo lik, a small island of British N. America. in Fury 
and Hecla Strait; Lat. 69° 217 N., Lon. 81° 53’ W. 

Igor I., (r,) grand-duke of Russia, succeeded his 
father Rurick, and, after making war a long time 
against his neighbors, proceeded to ravage the East, 
deluging with blood Pontus, Paphlagonia, and Bithynia. 
He left bis throne to his wife Olga, who, in her old age, 
embraced Christianity. D. 936. — IO II., grand-duke 
in 1146. 

Ig rapiuna. (gra: nd.) a town of Brazil, prov. 
1 near the town of Sao-Jorge-dus-Iiheos ; pop. 

Iguacu, (¢-gwa-soo’,) or Iouazu, a town of Brazil, in 
the prov. and about 21 m. N. W. of the city of Rio Ja- 
neiro; pop. 5,000. 

Iguacu, or Iavazv, or Cuntrruv, a river of Brazil, enters 
the Purafia about Lat. 26° 8.; length. abont 250 m. 

Igualada, (¢-gwa-la’da,) a town of Spain, in Catalonia, 
on the Noya, 36 m. from Barcelona; pop. 12,000. 

Iguala’pa, « town of Mexico, dep. of La Puebla, abt. 
180 m. 8.8.W. of the city of La Puebla; pop. 3,000. 

Igua‘na, n. (Zoöl.) The genus of the /guanide, a 
family of Saurian reptiles, characterized by having a 

large thin fold of skin, or dewlap, under the chin; ceph- 
alic cuticular plates, polygonal, unequal in diameter, 
flat, or carinated ; a double row of small palatal teeth; 
maxillary teeth, with their edges finely dentilated; a 
crest on the back and tail; toes long and unequal; tail, 


Fig. 1364. — IGUANA TUBERCULATA. 


very long, slender, and compressed, and covered with 
small, equal, imbricated, carinated scales. It is a very 
nimble reptile generally, and lives in warm climates. 
Some of the species live upon vegetables, and others 
upon animal food. It particularly inhabits S. America 
and the West Indies, where it is very numerous. From 
its cleanly habits and delicate flesh, it is esteemed a 
great dainty, and tastes much like chicken. It lives for 
the most part on trees; but when forced to take the 
water it can swim very readily. The common Iguana, 
or Iguana tuberculata (Fig. 1364), is about five feet in 
length, although many exceed that. It is of a more or 
less green color throughout, and its dewlap is of a bright 
yellow color, as is also the crest which runs along the 
back. They are thought to be best fitted for eating in 
the epring, when they are sought and hunted with great 
avidity. Although in reality very timid animals, they 
have a very formidable appearance, which is utterly de- 
nied by their harmless habits, and endeavors always to 
escape when pursued. The female deposits her eggs in 
the sand, where they are hatched by the warmth of 
the sun, 

Iguan ‘idee, u. pl. (Zovl.) A family of Saurians, come 
prising scaly reptiles which are lizard-like in general 
appearance, but which have their tongues thick, fleshy, 
non-extensible, and only emarginated at the tip. The 
type of the family is the IGUANA, q. v. 

Iguan’odon, n. [Lat. iguana, and Gr. odous, a tooth. ] 
(Pal, An extinct gigantic reptile, closely resembling 
the Iguana in osseous structure, whose remains were 
discovered by Dr. Mantell in the wealden formation of 


ILIA 


ILLE 


Ilia, n. pl. [Lat.] The flanks, or the part of the abdo- 
men which includes the small intestines. 

Iliac, (i/i-ak,) a. [From Lat. iia, the flank, the small 
intestines, from Qr. elo-d, to wind.] (Anat.) Pertaining 
to the lower bowels. 

J. Passion, (Med.) See ILEUS. 

Iliad. See Opyssiy. 

Aion, in New York, a post-village of Herkimer co., on 
the Mohawk River, abt. 11 m. E. of Utica; pop. abt. 4,000. 

Ilium, or Vion. See Troy. 

IIK, d. aud eu. [A. S. alc; Dut. elk.) A word still used in 
Scotland and the N. of England, signifying each, us, * tlk 
aue of you;” it also denotes, as a substantive, the same 
name, and is employed when an estate is of the same 
nume as the possessor’s patronymic, as, “ Ravenswood of 
that //k,” or Ravenswood of Ravenswood. 

Il Keston, a town of Englund, in Derbyshire, 8 m. from 
Derby ; pop. 4.500. 

III, a. [Probably contracted from evil; A. S. ufel; Ger. 
übel; Icel. illr. See Exil.] Bad or evil, in a general 
sense; contrary to good; depraved; wicked; iniqui- 
tous; criminal; bad; evil; unfortunate. — Cross; crab- 
bed; surly; peevish. — Diseased; disordered; sick or 
indisposed; impaired.— Ilomely; ugly; unfavorable; 
suspicious. — Rude: unpolished, as manners. 

—n. Evil; wickedness; depravity; mistortune.—Disease ; 
pain. — Whatever annoys or impairs happiness, or pre- 
vents success. 

—adv. Not well; not rightly or perfectly; badly; not 
easily; with pain or difficulty. 

IIla“basco. See CoJUTEPEC. 

Ill-affect'ed, a. Not well affected; affected with bad 
impressions; inimical. 

Illaps' able. a. That may illapse. 

IMapse’, v.n. [Lat. iabor—in, and labor, lapsus, to fall, 
to slide or glide.] To fall, pass, or glide into. 

—n. A sliding in; an immission or entrance of one thing 
into another.— A falling on; a sudden attack. 
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IIlegit'“imatize, v.a. To render illegitimate; to il- 
legitimate, 

Iller, a large river of Suabia, which rises in the Tyrol, 
near Baar, and after a course of about 100 m., joins the 
Danube near Ulm. 

IMev'iable, a. [Lat. in, and Fr. lever, to raise.) That 
cannot be levied or exacted. 

Ill’-favored, a. Having a bud countenance; ugly; 
ill-looking; deformed. 

III- grounded, a. Not well-grounded; having loose 
principles. 

IIliberal, a. [Lat. in and liberalis.) Not liberal; ig 
noble; buse; mean; sordid; not free or generous; not 
noble; not ingenuous.— Of a contracted mind; cold in 
charity: not candid; uncharitable in judging; not gen- 
erous; not munificent; sparing of gifts. 

Illib’eralisma, u. IIliberal principles of practice. (x.) 

Illiberal ity, n. [Lt. illiberalitas.] Quality of being 
illiberal; narrowness of mind; contractedness; mean- 
ness; want of catholic opinion; pursimony; want of 
munificence. 

Illib’eralize, v. a. To imbue with illiberal principles. 

Illib/erally, adv. In an illiberal manner; ungen- 
erously; uncandidly; uncharitably; disingenuously ; 
parsimoniously. 

Illib’eralness, n. Illiberality. 

IIIie'it. n. [Lat. illicitus — in, nnd licitus, from liceo, 
used impersonally, licet, it is allowable, allowed, or per- 
mitted. See LICENSE.) Not permitted or allowed; pro- 
hibited; unlawful; Jawless. 

IIlie'itly. adv. Unlawfully. 

Illic‘itness,n. Quality of being illicit; unlawfulness. 

Illicium, Ba’pian, BADIANIP'ERA, n. [Lat. illicio, I al- 
lure, from having a most agreeable perfume.) (B..) A 
genus of plants, order Magnoliacee. They are remark- 
able for the fragrance and beauty of their flowers and 
foliage. J. anisatum, the Star-anise, has the odor and 
flavor of anise-seed. The fruit is used by the Chinese as 


the S. of England. From its dentition there seems to 
be no doubt that it was herbivorous; the form of the 
teeth, considered with relation to the demands made by 
the habits of the animal, being well adapted for cropping 
tough vegetable food, such as the Clatiyaria and similar 
plants which are found buried with the J. From the 
proportions which the bones of the J. bear to those of 
the Iguana, this extinct monster is calculated to have 
been 70 feet in length from the snout to the end of the 
tail. The thigh-bone of the full-sized J. is twenty times 
the size of that of the Iguana; and on the suout of this 
prodigious reptile was a short but strung horn; its 
whole appearance, indeed, must have realized the wild- 
est poetical fictions of the dragons of old. — Dr. Owen 
does not think that the J. was so large an animal as Dr. 
oe infers, but believes that it was about 30 feet in 
ength. 

Iguape, (--gwa’pd,) in Brazil, a river which enters the 
Atlantic Ocean about 85 m. S. W. of Santos. Length, 
about 150 m. 

—A town near the mouth of the above river, prov. Sio- 
Panlo, 90 m. from Santos; pop. 10, 000. 

Iguaracu, or Iquarassv, (e-gwa-ra-soo’.) a town of 
Brazil, the oldest in the prov. of Pernambuco, about 20 
m. N. N. W. of the city of Pernambuco ; pop. 7,000. 

I'gumen, a town of Russia, cap. of a circle of the same 
nume, 400 m. from Minsk. 

I. II. S. Abbreviation of Jesus Hominum Salvator, 
(Jesus tlie Saviour of Men.) 

Llains“ville, in Maryland, a post- village of Frederick 
co., about 70 m. N. W. of Annapolis. 

II. One of the forms of in, used before words beginning 
with , commonly giving a negative sense to the word 
to which it is prefixed. — Worcester. 

IVehester Mills, in Maryland, a P. O. af Howard co. 

Il'defonsite, n. (n.) A variety of Tantalite, q. v., 
from Ildefonso, Spain. 

Ildefonso, (St.,) a town of Spain, prov. of New Cas- 


tile, on the river Cogolludo, 40 m. from Madrid. The 
town contains a magnificent palace built by Philip V., 
also a large plate glass manufactory. Pop. 6, 000. 

IVeum, n. [Gr. ei, I turn about, from its numerous 
convolutions.} (Anat.) The last portion of the small 
intestines, terminating at the valve of the caecum, 

Ileus, Iliac Passion, [Lat. ileaca passio.) ( Med.) 
A severe intestinal disease, characterized by violent 
griping pain, accompanied with retraction and spasms 
of the abdominal muscles, costiveness, and voiniting of 
fæcal matter. It arises from many causes, and is gener- 
ally symptomutic of some other disease. Among the 
most frequent causes of this disease are strangulated 
hernia, intussusception, or the retention of one part of 
the bowel within another, unnatural adhesions between 
adjacent folds of the intestines, inflammation, Ke. The 
medical treatment consists in removing the exciting 
cause. If there is evideuce of an inflammatory state, 
blood should be freely abstracted from the arm, and 
leeches applied to the nbdomen, For the rest, carmin- 
ative aperieuts, fomentations, and glysters are to, be 
used. Dry and humid fomentations, warm baths, and 
warm and copious glysters, affurd the most reasonable 
chance of success. 

Ilex, n. (Bot.) The Holly,a genus of plants, order 
Aqui foliacee.— The American Holly, 7. opaca (Vig. 164), 
is an evergreen shrub, 6-10 feet high, at home from 
Massachusetts to Floridain shady swamps. It is chiefly 
interesting for its foliage, which is of rich, shining, pe- 
rennial green, very ornamental in gardens. Its wood, 
fine-grained and compact, is used in turnery, cabinet- 
making, &c. By culture, more than a hundred varieties 
have been developed. The deep shining green leaves 
and beautiful coral berries of the holly are essential ele- 
ments in the domestic decorations with which Father 
Christmas is honored in Europe, From the iuner bark 
of the holly, birdlime is prepared. The leaves have been 
employed in intermittent fevers. The berries are purga- 
tive and emetic. The North-American species, I. vomi- 
toria, has bitter leaves, of which the Creek Indians make 
a decoction which they use as an emetic, under the 
name of black drink. The leaves and young twigs of J. 
Paraguayensis, the Brazilian or Paraguay holly, are ex- 
tensively employed in South America as tea, under the 
name of maté or Paraguay tea. It is remarkable that 
maté contains caffeine, the principle existing in coffee 
and Chinese tea. It has somewhat similar properties to 
those of Chinese tea; but it is more exciting, and, when 
taken to excess, produces a kind of intoxication. Another 
maté, called gongonha, is prepared in Brazil from the 
species J. gongonha and theezans. Johnston has esti- 
mated the consumption of maté at 20,000,000 Ibs. an- 
nually. The fresh leaves of the South-American hollies 
have great astringency, and on this account they are 
much used by the dyers of Brazil. 

(ford, (Great,) a village of Essex, England, on the 
Roding, 7 m. from London. Pop. 4,000. 

{I'fracembe, a seaport-town of England, in Devon- 
shire, at the mouth of the Bristol Channel, 41 m. from 
Exeter. Pop. 4,000. 

Ilha, (el., n Portuguese word signifying island, form- 
ing a part of many names in Brazil. 

II na do Governador’, (Governor's Island,) an is- 
land of Brazil in the Bay of Rio Janeiro, about 7 m. N. 
of the city of Rio Janeiro; area, about 3 sq. m. 

II ha Grande, (Great Js!und,) an island of Brazil, in 
the Bay of Angra, about 68 m. W. S. W. of Rio Janeiro; 
area, about 120 sq. m. It contains the village of Santa 
Ana. Total pop. 3,000, 

Itheos, (I- Ve, a group of four islands of Brazil off 
the coast of Batica. Their former name was Capitania 
of Jorde-de-Figueire-do-Correa. 

Iia. See Rue, 


IHa‘queable, a. That may be entangled or entrapped. 

Illa queate, v.a. To entangle; to entrap: to ensnare. 

Ilaquea‘tion, n. “The act of catching or ensnaring. 
— A snare; anything to catch another. 

Illa’tion, u. | Lat. iliatio — in, and latio, from fero, latus, 
to bear, to carry.) A carrying or bringing in. 

( Rhet.) An inference from premises; a conclusion; 
deduction. 

II“lative, a. Relating to illation; that may be inferred ; 
that denotes an inference. 

IMaud’able, a. [Lat. in, priv., and laudabilis, praise- 
worthy.) Uuworthy of praise or commendation. 

Illaud'ably, adv. Unworthily; without deserving 
praise, 

Ill’-blood,n. Bad feeling; resentment; enmity. 

III-bod ‘ing, a. Uminous of evil. 

III“-bred, d. Not well bred; unpolite ; unpolished; rude. 

III-breed'ing, n. Want of good breeding; unpolite- 
hess; rudeness. 

Illecebra’‘cere, Panonycuiaces, n. [From Lat. ilicio, 
I entice or induce: from its power to vesicute when ap- 
plied to the skin in cataplasms.] (Bot.) Au order of 
plants, alliance Silenales. Diaa. th calyx and corolla 
present and symmetrical, but the latter rudimentary, 
amphitropal ovules and scarious stipules. — They are 
herbaceous plants, generally of little importance, This 
order is divided into 24 genera and 100 species. 

Ille et Vilaine, (ezl-a-ve'luyn,) a maritime dept. of 
France, on the N.W. coast, and part of the ancient prov. 
of Bretagne. It is bounded N. by the English Channel 
and La Manche; 8., by the Loire-Intérieure; E., by 
Mayenne; and W., by Morbihan and Cotes-du-Nord. 
Area, 2,582 sq. m. The soil is rich, fertile, and highly 
productive. fes chief articles are wheat, flax, hemp, 
tobacco, rye, barley, oats, and buckwheat. Apples are 
cultivated in great plenty, the pasturage is excellent, 
and the dairy products of the first quality. The forests 
afford abundance of superior timber, and the mineral 
yield of iron, lead, copper, limestone, granite, slate, and 
quartz for glass purposes, is highly valuable. The mann- 
factures are sail-cloth, linens, cottons, woollen yarns, 
Russia ducks, leather, cordage, pottery, &c. Ship-build- 
ing is also carried on. Chief towns. Rennes, (the cap.,) 
Fougères, St. Malo, Vitré, and Redon. Pop. 592,609. 

IIle'gal. a. [In, and legal.] Not legal; contrary to 
law; unlawful; lawless: prohibited; illicit; contraband. 

IHegality, n. State or quality of being illegul; con- 
trariety to law; unlawfulness. 

Ille’galize, v.a. To render illegal. 

Illegally, adv. In an illegal or unlawful manner; 
unlawfully. 

Ille’galness, n. State of being illegal: illegality. 

Illegibil'ity, n. Quality of being illegible. 

Illeg’ible, a. [Lat. in, priv., and legibilis, legible, from 
lego, to read.) Not legible; that cannot be read; un- 
readahle, 


Illeg’ibly, adv. Ina manner not to be read. 

Illegit'imacy. n. State of being illegitimate; state 
of being born out of wedlock; the state of bastardy. — 
State of being not genuine, or of legitimate origin. 

Illegit“imate, a. [Lat. in, and legitimus. See LEGITI- 
MATE.) Not legitimate; not according to law; contrary 
to law; unlawful; illegal—Unlawfully begotten; born 
out of wedlock; spurious. 

(Logic.) Not legitimately deduced ; illogical. 

Not authorized by kood usage, as a word or phrase. 

v. a, To render illegitimate; to prove to be born out 

| of wedlock: to bastardize. 

INegitimately, adr. Not legitimately; not in wed- 
lock. —Without anthority. 

Illegitima'tion, u. The state of one not begotten in 
wedlock. — Want of genuineness. 
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Illeg’ibleness, n. State of being illegible; illegibility. 


an aromatic und carminative, and as a spice. The oil 
obtained from the seeds is said to be substituted occa- 
sionally for oil of anise. x 

IIlim'itable, a. [Fr. in, and limitable. See Liurr.] 
That cannot be limited or bounded ; boundless; unlim- 
ited; infinite; unbounded; immense; vast 

Illim/itableness, n. State of being illimitable; 
boundlessness. 

Illim/’‘itably, adv. Without limits; without possibil- 
ity of being bounded. 

IIIini'tion, n. A rubbing in of ointment. 

(in.) A thin crust of some extraneous substance 
found in minerals. — Ure. 

Illinois, (i/-li-noi’), one of the most important Western 
States of the U. States of America, having Wisconsin on 
the N., Lake Michigan, Indiana, and Kentucky on the 
E., Kentucky and Missonri on the S., and Missouri and 
Towa on the W. It lies between Lat. 370 and 42° 30’ N., 
and Lon. 87° 30 and 91° 30“ W. Length, N. to 8., 380 
m.; average breadth about 156m. Area 55,410 sq. m.; 
60,000 of which is considered susceptible of cultivation, 
Desc, The surface of J. may be regarded as a table-land, 
elevated from 350 to 800 feet above sea-level, with a 
general inclination towards the Ohio and Mississippi, 
and consists mostly of vast undulating prairies, or rich 
plains, called by the settlers barrens, producing stunted 
oak. hickory, pine, 
and other trees. 
Many tracts in 
the S. are densely 
wooded, especially 
those lying along 
the rivers; andthe 
prairies are some- 
times interspers- 
ed with copses, 
though much 
more frequently 
studded with iso- 
lated trees at 
short distances. 
The State is well 
watered. Next to 
the Mississippi 
and Ohio, the 
chief rivers are 
the Illinois, its tributary the Sangamon, the Kaskaskia, 
Great Wabash, and Rock rivers. The Illinois rises in 
the N. E. part of the State, and intersecting it in a S.W. 
direction, falls into the Mississippi ubout 25 m. above 
its junction with the Missouri, after a course of 450 m., 
most part of which is navigable for steamboats, The 
Sangamon has a course of about 180 m., with a boat- 
navigation of 120 or 130 m. The Kaskaskia rises in the 
centre of the Stute, runs with a S. W. course for nearly 
300 m., and falls into the Mississippi 1:0 m. below Van- 
dalia, to which city it is navigable. The Great Wabash 
belongs more properly to Indiana; but it forms the 
lower two fifths of the E. boundary of I, and falls at 
its S. E. angle into the Ohio. The Rock River runs 
through the N.W. portion of the State. It has a S. W. 
course, like the Illinois, Kaskaskia, und other tributa- 
ries of the Mississippi, which river it enters about Lat. 
41° 30’, after a course of nearly 400 m., for about 200 m. 
of which it is navigable. The total length of navigable 
rivers is estimated at 4,000 m. Small lakes are numer- 
ous; and in the N. is Winnebago Swamp, a considerable 
extent of marsh-land. In the W., and probably through- 
out most of the central and N. parts, the geological 
strata succeed each other in the following order: — A 
vegetable mould from 8 to 30 inches in depth, clay, 
limestone, shell, bituminous coal (generally from 4 to 5 
feet thick), soapstone, aud sandstone. Limestone ap 
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pears to be a universal formation; aud coal and sand- 
stone are found alniost everywhere. In the N. W., a 
mineral district, very rich in lead, &c., extends for 100 
m. N. and 8., by a breadth of half that distance, com- 
municating with a tract of a similar character across 
the Mississippi. The smelting of lead ore on the banks 
of Kuck River began so late as 1822; but it rapidly 
increased, and the produce of that metal is at present 
very large andannually augmenting. After lead, iron, 
r. coal, salt, and lime are the chief minerals, The 
Held of I. (est. a. 1879, 35,000 sq. m.), stretches from 
Mississippi River, near Rock Island, E. toward Fox River, 
thence 8.8. through Indiana, and 8 W. into Kentucky, 
occupying the ter part of Ilinois, the G. W. portion 
of Indiana, the N. W. ee of Kentucky, meusur- 
ing 375 m. in length from N. W. to B. E., and 200 m. in 
width from St. Louis eastward, — estimated to contain 
1,277 500,000,000 tons of coal, being more than 6 times 
as large as all the coal-flelds of Great Britain, and em- 
bracing one third of all the coal-mneasures of North 
America. The coal contains from 35 to 40 per cent. of 
volatile bituminous matter, Petroleum is found iu the 
N. E. part; sinc ore in the lead district in Jo Daviess 
county, and sulphur in Jefferson and other counties ; cop- 
per and iron are also found in various parts, The salt- 
springs near Shawneetown yield 60 Iba. of salt from 160 
gallons of water, Other salt-springs, and 1 
and ag beep mineral waters, are found in many 
places. „ climate is healthy, except in the marshy 
Scucts along the rivers or elsewhere. The winter is, 
in most parts, short and mild; and the summer heat 
not oppressive. Probably no portion of the territory 
has a mean annual temperature of more than 54° Fahr. ; 
and the mean of the State at large is not above 519. 
It is the fourth State of the Union in point of extent, 
and is supposed to possess the greatest proportion of 
first-rate cultivable land. — Agric. All the grains, fruits, 
and reots of tem regions grow luxuriantly ; and in 
none of the W. is corn with greater facility 
and iu more abundance, Wheat yielda u good and sure 
crop, especially on the banks of the Illinois and in the 
N. It weighs upwards of 60 Ibs a bushel, and is pre- 
ferred in the markets of New Orleans to the wheat of 
Ohio and Kentucky. The tullowing table of the prin- 
cipal farm-cropa for the years 1868 and 1850 will show 
their relative importance and the increase thereof. For 
Btate Cousus 1870, see puge 1354; 


Amount of | Amount af | Acreage 


Products. Crop 1868. | Crop lcd. ~ 1880, 


Indian corn. bushs. 154,563,000) 37,7, 8 9,011,602 

28. 0 0 
do 645,000 
do 32,479,0.0 
do 
do 


51,186,455) 3.218.963 
3,121,682) 192.138 
63,206,250) 1,909 853 
1,229,093 55,278 
178,064 16,464 

3. 30.700 5,625 


Wheat 
Re . 
OAS ... 
Barley 76.000 
198,000 


Tobacco, .... Iba 15,160,000) 


It may be observed that in the production of Indian 
coru for the year 1580, Illinois stands far in advance of 
all her sister States; in wheat and in oats she also 
heads the list, closely followed in the former by Iudiana 
ann Ono, and in the latter by Lowa; the latter named 
State also follows her as second only in the production 
ot corn The total cereal crop has vastly increased in 
the last decade (1870-1850) the increase being 114 per 
cent.. as compared with but 33 per cent. in the previous 
decade In 1579, J. led all her sister States in the pro- 
duction of the four principal cereals, viz., corn, wheat, 
ryeand oats, It stood fourth in buckwheat and twelfth 
in varley and tobacco: the latter is coufined to the 
southern counties. Hay is also a most important crop. 
In (879. / bad 287,583 acres in orchards, and 2,590 acres 
in vineyards The latter yielded a total of 3,184,952 
pounds of grapes and 326,323 gallons of wine. Sorghum 
and flax ace also largely cultivated. J. stands first in 
the number of its horses, being, per census of 1880, 
1,075,000, a gain of 22 per cent in ten years; the wool 
clip ot the same year 12 was 3,000,000 pounds, In 
production of batter and cheese J stands high, though 
ot late years the States of Iowa, Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin have gained upon her The total value of the farm 
rolucts of J, as estimated for the year 1880 by the 
Board ol Agriculture, reached a grand total of $269,- 
000.000 In 1880, J bad 254,741 farms, as against 202, 
805 iu 1870, 144,310 in 1860, and but 95,896 in 1850. 
Of the total of 255,741 in 1880, 175.497 were occupied by 
their owners, 59,624 rented for shares of product and 
20.620 rented for a fixed money rental; 110,562 of the 
farms in 1880 were in extent between 100 and 500 
acres” 76,080 between 50 and 100 acres; 46,604 between 
20 and 50 acres, and 8,299 between 10 and 20 acres. 
—Manuf Industry Although the leading interest of J. 
continues to be agriculture, its manufactaring indus 
is incessantly advancing. Chicago has become one 
the leading manufacturing centres of the West, indeed, 
it may be said of the Union, In the ucts of iron 
ar) in the making of cultural implements, she bas 
made rapid progress; In cotton manufactures her pro- 
gress has not been so rapid; the total in this branch 
of industry in 1890, was as follows: Number of looms 
24, spindles 4,860 ; number ot bales of cotton used 2,261, 
She stands now next to Pennsylvania in the number 
and product of her Bessemer steel establishments, Of 
every 100,000 rails made in the U. S. in 1878, Peunsyl- 
vania made 46,026, Illinois 22,266, Ohio coming next 
with but 4.915, In 1882, the total coal mined in J is ew 
timated will reach 9,000,000 tons. Chicago has become 
the greatest stock-market in the world, In the pro- 
duct of pork packing, Chicago alone aggregated in 1881, 
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a total of $81,000,000. Among other of the manufactur. 
ing interests that stand foremost, may be named floaring 
st mills, distilling, packing and canning of meats, 
e and wagon making, manufacturo of glass. Ac. 
In window glass she ranks fourth among her sister 
Btates.— Railroads and Ounals. The railroad system of 
J. is on a scale commensurate with its advantageous 
tion in respect to agriculture and internal commerce. 
,000 m. were completed and in o] tion in 1s70, which 
haa increased to 7.183 m. in 1876, or one u. of railroad 
to about 14 sq. miles of territory, and in 1580, to 9,583 
m. In addition to the most extensive system of railroad 
improvements, exceeding in total length those of any 
State in the Union by nearly 3,000 m.; J. has excellent 
water transportation, the magnificent water of the 
Mississippi, extending along the entire length of her 
W. line, and connected by the Ilinois River and a 
canal, thence to Lake Michigan, thus affording uninter- 
rupted water communication from the Mississippi and 
the Great Lakes, and the St Lawrence to the Atlantic 
Ocean. Cargoes of grain can be loaded at the wharves 
of Chicago and shipped in unbroken bulk to Euroj 
and elsewhere. Counties and Towns. The State is di- 
vided into the following 102 counties: 
Livingston, 


Logan, 
McDonough, 


$1,000.009,000. When it is remembered tbat this great 
accumulation of wealth bas been acquired since the 
admission of the State into the Union, a little more 
than sixty years ago, in fact, one may almost say, ac 
quired within the ha-t quarter of a century, no greater 
proof can be selected of the wonderful progress of the 
great West, than this vast concentration of property iu 
ao short a space of tiime, exceeding that of any State in 
ancient or modern history, The metropolitan city of 
this vast empire, Chicago, has airendy a pop estimated 
at 750,000, and will doubtless, at the present or past rate 
of increase, number 1,000,006 by the ilth U 8 census — 
Government and Justice. The legislative part of the 
government is vested in a senate composed of bl 
members. chosen for 4 years, and a house of repre- 
sentatives composed of 154 members, Elections for 
representatives and the sessions for the legislature are 
held biennially The executive duties are discharged 
by a governor and lieutennut-governor. chosen by uni- 
versal suff every 4 years. The high judicial functions 
are exerci by a supreme contt com of a chiet 
justice and six inferior judges. The legislature holds ite 
sessions at Springfield, where the corner-stone of a new 
state-Lonse, called State Capitol, was Inid on the 6th da: 
of Oct., 1868. The ground-plan of this magnificent buil 
ing ia that of a Greek cross, arranged to present four 
McHenry fronts of similar style. The order adopted is the Corin- 
Heisan, thinn (Fig. 1367), The height from the top to the lan- 
Macon, = — = 

Macoupla, 

M 


Vermilion, 
Wabash, 
Warren, 
Washington, 
Wayne, 


Lee, 

The principal cities and towns are Chicago, the leadin 

cit + the State; Springfield, the cap. ; Cairo; Chaves 
paign City; Decatur; Elgin; Freeport; Jackson- | 
ville; Joliet; La Salle; Peoria; Quincy; Belleville; 
Alton; Rockford; Bloomington; Ottawa; Aurora; 
Rock Island; Galesburg; and Vandalia.— Education, 
The most ample provision is made by the State ela- 
ture for a aystem of free at the head of which 
is a superintendent of public instruction. Z. spent in| 
1880, fur public school purposes, $7,591,942. Tho total 
number of children enrolled at her public echools, was, 
at that time, 704,041. The Normal University, at Nor- 
mal, organized in 1857, was declared a State institution 
in 1867. This school opened in 1857 with 47 students, 
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tern ix 254 feet. The dome at its base is 83 feet in di- 
ameter, outside the walls. The building le 354 feet lon, 
hy 240 feet wide; the height is 95 fret. The interior 
to be finished in the mme elabornte style. The whole 
structure to cost over $4,000,000. and is one ot the 
mont 8 in the country Humm During most 
part of the Ikth century, the name of Illinois was ap- 
plied to all the country N. and W of Ohio. The terri- 
tory comprised tn the present State was discovered in 
1670, by a party of French colonists, who made their 
first ent settlements at Kaskaskia and Cahobia 
in 1673. This tract of country waa ceded by the French 
to the English at the same time with Canada, in 1763, 
and by the latter to the U.S. in 1787. it was admitted 
as a State Into the Union on the 3d day of Dec 118, 
and senda 20 members to the House of Representatives, 
(1870) l. (1880) 3,125,000. See p. 1354. 
Illinois’, in Minots, a township of Calhoun co, 
Illinois’ Bayou, in Arkansas, enters the Arkansas 
River in 3 co. 
ee City, in Illinois, a post-village of Rock ls- 
co, 
Minois Furnace, in Minois, village of Hardin co 
165 Illinois Grove, in Jowa, a post-office of Marshall co. 
d 1 Illinois River. in nas, the largest river in the 
* State, is formed in Grundy co, by the union of the Des 
Plaines and Kankakee rivers, and flowing a general W. 
and S. W. course, enters the 5 River at Grafton 
between Jersey and Calhoun cos. ring its course it 
receives numerous considerable rivera, and affords com- 
munication between many important cities, towns, and 
villages, being navigable for steamboats for about 286 
m. nbove its month. Length, exclusive of its branches, 
about 320 m. 
Illinois River, in Oregon Territory, enters Rogue 
j = D River in Curry co. 
k rid - Ilinois'town, in Culifornia, a village of Placer co., 
Fig. 1368, — THE state NORMAL UNIVERSITY. bout 18 in. N. E. of Auburn. 
mois town, in inne, A village of St. Clair co, on 
and now there are about 3,000, In 1860 there were 18 
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the Mississippi River, opposite St. Lonis, Missouri. 
colleges with 2.900 students, and an income of $97,412 | Mop ’olix, in Te n post-townsbip of Sangamon co, 
In 1880 she had 28 colleges with nearly 6.000 pupila, III ion. n. lat. illisio, from illide — in, and lado, to 
over 200 instructors, an income of $125,000, and property| strike or dash with force against.) Act of striking or 
valued at $2,300,000, and nearly 150 000 volumes in their dashing into or against. 
joint libraries Among the . the IIIit“eraey. n. State of being illiterate, untanght, or 

riucipal are the Chicago Historical Society, founded in| unlearned; want of a knowledge of letters; ignorance, 

ö. and the Ilinois Literary and Historical Society, IIIit“erate, a. [Lat. illiteratus—in, and 
located at Alton.— Public Institutions. J. in prominent] learned.) Unlettered; ignorant of letters or books; 
in the number and management of her charitable and nntaught; unlearned; aninstructed in science, 
benevolent institutions for the blind, insane, deaf and IIIIt erateix. adr. In an illiterate manner. 
dumb and feebleminded; ample 1 haa tan Tit varatencss, n. Want of learning. 
made as well for the soldiers’ orphans.— Finances are EU -fudged, a. Injudicions; foolish; nonsensical. 
in u perfect condition. The debt contracted in the con- III.-Iived. a. Leading a wicked life. — Bishop Hall, 
struction of the extensive railrowd lines has been suc-| III-look ing. a. Of a bad appearance; ugly; am 
ceasively reduced, and, in 1880, Illinois was practically! sightly. 
out of debt. The total amount of assessed taxable III-inele, n. airinn, or bad luck. 
“mannered, s. Having manners ; rade; boor 


roperty in Illinois, for the fiscal year ending Oct. let 
Bb0, was as follows, viz.: Real estate SW reh; ish; uncivil; unpolished. 
personal property SIT. dJ, making a magnificent| III nature. n. Evil nature, or temper; crossness; 
grand total of, in round numbers, $00,000 000, which| crabbedness; babitual bad temper, or Want of kindness; 
may safely be placed at the time in Which we write at) fractiousness, 
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IIl-uatured. a. Evil or bad tempered ; cross; erabbed: 
surly; intractable; of habitual bad temper; peevish; 


fractions; that indicates ill-nature. 


III-naturedlx, «dv. In a peevish or forward manner; 


erossly; unkindly. 
Ill’-naturedness, n. 
lignity. 
Ill ness, u. 
of health: sickness. 
IIllog'ienl. a. Not logical; contrary to the rules of 


logic or sound reasoning; ignorant or negligent of the 


rules of logic or correct reasoning. 
IIlog'ically. adv. 
of logic or correct reasoning. 
IIlog'icalness“, n. The state of being illogical. 


Ill-omened,«u. Attended with unfevorable or dismal 


forebodings; having unlacky omens. 


Illora, (or u,) a town of Spain, in Andalusia, 32 m. 


from Granada ; pop. 8,000. 
III- sorted. a. Not classified in regular order. 
III-starred. a. 
stars; fated to be unfortunate, 


III-suppressed', a. Not fully suppressed; improperly 


suppressed, 
III-iempered. a. Of bad temper; morose; crabbed ; 
sour; peevish; fretful. 
III-time, v.a. To do or to attempt at an unsuitable 
time, 
III -timed. a. Done or said at an unsuitable time. 
‘treat, v.a. To treat ill: to abuse 
III-turn. u. An unkind or injurious act. 
—A slight attack of illness. ( Familiar.) 
IIllude', r. 4. [Lat. %% —in, upon, and luda, to 
ay.) To deceive: to mock ; to impose on ; to play upon 
Illume', or IIlu'mine. v. a. [Lat. // h i — in, 
and lumino | To illuminate; to enlighten. — To throw 
or spread light or; to make light or bright. — To en- 
lighten, as the mind; to cause to understand. 
—To brighten; to adorn, 
Illa’minable, u. That may be illuminated. 
‘minant, u. That which affords light. 


1 
Illu“ minary, a. That relates to illumination; illumi- 


minate, v.a. [Lat. illumino, illuminatus — in, 
and lumin», from lumen, luminis, light.] To light up; 
to make light: to enlighten; to throw light on; to sup- 
ly with light; to adorn with festal lamps or bonfires. 
te enlighten intellectually.— To adorn with ornamented 
letters, pictures, &c., as books and manuscripts; to 
illustrate. 

Illuminated., p.a. Vnlightened: rendered light or 
luminous. — Illustrated; adorned with ornamented let- 
ters and pictures. 

Illuminati. (l-lu-mi-na’ti,) n. pl. [Lat., the enlight- 
ened.) (List.) A name applied to the members of a 
secret society, founded in 1776, by Adam Weishaupt, 
professor of canon law at Ingolstadt. The professed 
object of the society was, by one single tie, to unite 
men of all countries, in spite of different opinions, re- 
ligions, and ranks; to instruct all classes; and to sur- 
round monarchs with men of integrity, justice, truth, 
and courage. From the ablest of his law-students, 
Weishaupt selected apostles for his new scheme. These 
apostles he called Areopagists, and sent to ious parts 
of Europe to work ont his new system. Lodges, num- 
bering 1.000 disciples, were established in Bavaria, 
Suabia, Franconia, Milan, and Holland, before the ex- 
istence of the society was known at Ingolstadt. The 
society itself formed a hierarchy consisting of eight 
grades, exclusive of minor subdivisions; naingly, the 
Novice, the Minerva, the Muminatus minor, the Il u- 
mina’us major, the Scottish Cavalier, the Priest, the Re 
gent. and the King. Young men were preferred, and 
Lutherans were taken rather than Catholics. The 
Baron de Knigge, and Bode, the philosopher, zealously 

romoted the views of the society, which contained, in 
ta most flourishing condition, 20,000 members. A dis- 
pute at length arose between Weishaupt and Knigge, 
when the latter was deposed, retired to Bremen, and 
wrote against the Illuminati. In 1785 the whole society 
was dissolved by order of the Bavarian government. 
The papers and documents of the leaders were seized in 
the following year, and Weishaupt fled to Halle, where 
he died. A new combination, the founder of which 
was Dr. Birdt. was soon afterwards formed, under the 
name of the Germanic Union. Although it is doubtful 
whether this second society ever attained to a perfect 
organization, it is generally believed that its political 
intrigues favored and hastened on the French revolu- 
tion, 

Illuminating, u. The act, practice, or art of adorn- 
ing manuscripts and books with ornamented letters and 
paintings, which was practised in the medisval ages 
prior to the introduction of printing. Illuminating was 
generally executed by the monks, almost every monas- 
tery having a scriptorium, or writing-room, in which 
copies of the Scriptures and other works were made 
with great labor, nettness, and care, and afterwards 
ornamented with pictures and devices in gold and col- 
ors. The colors employed by the artists were extremely 
brilliant, and the general effect was heightened by the 
introduction of gold and silver leaf, which was highly 
burnished. The initial letters and ornamental borders 
are generally very elaborate, and executed with great 
skill and taste; and although the figures are for the 
most part stiff and formal, the expression of various 
passions is frequently conve. ad with great force and cor- 
rectness, »nd the portraits of eminent persons, particu- 
larly those whieh were executed between the oth and 
10th centuries, are often extremely good. The illumi- 
nations that were executed in the llth, 12th, and 13th 


IIl-nature; malevolence ; ma- 


Disease ; indisposition; malady; disorder 


In a manner contrary to the rules 


Affected or influenced by unlucky 


Illu’minator, n. 


Illumination, 
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centuries are not so carefnlly drawn and colored, nor do 
they evince so much artistic skill, as those of an earlier 
period, but from the commencement of the 14th cen- 
tury to the introduction of printing, they show consid- 
erable improvement in style and execution. The 
figures in the Bayeux tapestry (see BAYEUX TAPESTRY) 
may be taken asa fuir specimen of the manner in vhich 
the human form and other objects were rendered Ly me- 
diæval artists. The illuminators, and the art itself, 
were said by Felton to borrow their titles “from the 
illumination which a bright genius giveth to his work.” 
Illumination was practised by the Romans, as Pliny 
mentions in his “ Natural History,” book xxv. ch. 2,— 
a biographical work, written by Varro, which included 
the lives of 700 Romans of eminence, and was enriched 
with portraits executed by the author himself. Illumi- 
nated works are of great value to the archeologist and 


historian, as they show the manners, customs, and 
habits of the ancients, and the various nations of Eu- 
rope, to the close of the loth century, in matters eccle- 
siastical, military, and civil; and they afford illustra- 
tions of the various implements, utensils, armor, and 
Weapons, that were used by them, as well as the pre- 
vailing style of architecture of the period. They are 
also of the greatest use in illustrating and explaining 
many important points which relate to the history of 
the times in which they were respectively drawn. 
Many valuable specimens of illuminated manuscripts 
e preserved in all the principal libraries of Europe. 
ce the revival of Gothic architecture, and the intro- 
duction of medieval ornamentation into our churches, 
the illumination of scrolls with texts of Seripture, for 
decorative purposes in connection with churches, 
schools, &c., wud a variety of ornamental work, has be- 
come a fashionable amusement, and affords easy and 
lucrative employment to many who practise it. Hand- 
books for instruction in the art, which is similar in its 
style and method of execution to heraldic painting and 
painting in body-colors, with boxes of colors and liquid 
gold and silver, prepared for the purpose, may be ob- 
tained from any bookseller or artists colorman. 
(L. Lat] He who or that which 
illuminates or gives light. — One who decorates manu- 
scripts and books with ornamented letters, &c. 
n. (Lat. illuminatio.| Act of illumi- 
nating or rendering luminous; the act of supplying 
with light; act of illuminating a house or city by artifi- 
cial lights, or the state of being thus rendered light; 
that which gives light; brightness: splendor, 


E 
Infusion of intellectual or spiritual light; inspiration. 


‘The act, art, or practice of adorning manuscripts and 
books with ornamental letters and pictures. Bee ILLU- 
MINATING. 

(Apphed Chemistry.) All artificial light is obtained 
as a result either of combustion or of incandescence; 
or it may be more accurate to classify illuminating 


agents as those which emit light as a result of chemical 
action, and those which glow. from the presence of a 
large amount of heat, without thereby giving rise to 
any chemical change. The materials whence artificial 
light of the nature of flame has been derived are prin- 
cipally bodies rich in carbon and hydrogen. Wax. fats 
and oils,on exposure toa certain amount of heat, undergo 
destructive distillation, evolving inflammable gases: 
and it is really such gases that are consumed in the 
burning of lamps and candles, the wicks bringing small 
proportions of the substances into a suflicient heat, 
Wood and coal also, when distilled give off combustible 
gases; and ordinary gus-lighting only differs from illu- 
mination by candles and lamps, in the gas being stored 
up and consumed at a distance from the point where it 
is generated. Inflammable gas is formed in preat abnnd- 
ance within the earth in connection with carbonaceous 
deposits. At Fredonia (New York). » natural emission 
of gus was discovered ina bituminous limestone. over 
the orifice of which a gus holder has been erected, and 
thus 6 000 cubic feet per day of a gas composed of marsh 
gas and hydride of ethyl have been made available for 
illumination. In the city of Erie (Pennsylvania), 
there are thirteen gas-wells, each Iding hom 10,000 
to 30000 feet per day, the gas escaping from one of 
them at a pressure of two hundred pounds per square 
inch. At Bloomfield, Ontario county. (New York), 
there is a spring which yields daily no less than 800,000 


feet of gas of an illuminating power equal to fourteen 
and a half candles. The city of East Liverpool (Ohio), is 
entirely illuminated. and to a large extent heated hy 
gas-wells which exist in and around the town. The 
light is of extraordinary brillianey, and is so abundant 
and free that the street lamps are never extinguished. 
and much of the manufacturing steam-power of the 
town. which embraces 22 factories, giving employment 
to 2.000 hands, is derived from the gas. The first “well,” 
450 feet deep, was opened in 1559, and up to the present 
year (1852). neither it nor any of those tapped at later 
dates show any sign of tailing. Artificial gas is now dis- 
tilled from a variety of substances, among which are 
coal, lignite, petroleum, turf. wood, resins. oils and fats; 
and it is also prepared by carburetting or impregnating 
with volatile hydrocarburet other non-luminiferous 
gases, Petroleum being a substance obtained in great 
abundance, chiefly in this country, is now used every- 
where to a considerable extent as an illuminating 
agent; but of all the very numerous sytems which 
have been proposed since the early part of the century 
for gus making, none can com) ete tor general purposes 
with the ordinary coal-gas process, when a supply of 
the raw material can be obtained at a moderate ex- 
pense. The processes involved in the preparation. dis-! 
trilation and consumption of coal-gas, still remain 


essentially the same as when the system was first clabo- | 
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rated; but in all details of the industry numerous im- 
provements have been introduced, resulting in marked 
economy and ethcienvy of the system. Were ccul gas to 
cease to be made primarily und principally for artificial 
illumination, and to becume more a hearing and cooking 
agent, it is certain that the manufacturing process 
would be very miateriaily modified. Costly cannel-gas. 
with its high liluminuting power, is not better suited 
for motive power than common gas; and for heating 
purposes a much greater yield of gus might be obtained, 
which, in burning, would evolve more heut than is 
sought in waking illuminating gas. But as matters 
now stand, the tact that illumination, heat, motive 
power and dye-stuffs are obtained Ly means of the 
Manulactine us now conducted, is a consideration of 
much weight in dealing with rival systems of artificial 
lighting. Throughout the whole experience of gas manu- 
fucture, the eflurts of inventors have been directed, 
not only to improve the manufacture of coal-gas, but 
also to supersede its ordinary processes, and to supplant 
it by cas yielded by other raw materials, or by new sys- 
tems of illumination. The persistent efforts which 
have been made to improve coal-gas, and the success 
that many of the plans exhibit in their experimental 
stage, warrant the conclusion that the processes and 
results of the mar ufacture are still susceptible of much 
improvement. When it is considered how exceed- 
ingly small is the total preportion of iuminants in 
conl-gas to the bulk of the material dealt with, it is not 
dificult to imagine that modification of processes may 
be devised, whereby a great increase of lighting effect 
might be practically available. Notwithstanding the 
confessed imperfection of the system of pas making— 
the evil odora which attach to the works, the dest: uctive 
accidents which occasionally oceur from gas explosions, 
and the heat and sulphurous fumes evolved during its 
combustion—not one of the numerous substitutes which 
have been proposed has been alle to stand in competi- 
tion against it in any large town where conl is a 
marketable commodity As sguinst the system of 
electric lighting, which is now being brought into com- 
petition with it, the ultimate fate of gas may be differ- 
ent It may be regarded as already demonstrated that 
for busy thoronghfares—almost. it may be said, for 
open nir lighting generally—and for large halls and 
enclosed spaces, electric lighting will. in the near future, 
supersede gas. The advantage of electric light for such 
places, in brilliancy, penetration and purity, are 80 
manitest, that its use must ultimately prevail, irre- 
spective of the question of comparative cost, and of the 
fact that municipalities and wealthy corporations have 
an enormous pecuniary stake in as property. That the 
electric light will be equally available for domestic illu- 
mination, is. however, not yet so certain: and until it 
is demonstrated that a current may be subdivided prac- 
tically without limit. that the supply can adapt itself 
to the demand with the same ease that the pressure of 
gas is regulated, and that the lights can be raised and 
lowered equally with gas-lights: till these and other 
conditions are satisfied, the disnse of gas-lighting is still 
out of sight. Should these conditions, however, be sat- 
isfied—and it is claimed by the friends of Mr. Edison 
that they have, and that his recent discoveries prove 
that the diffusion of the electric light is as practical as 
that of gas—there can be little doubt that gas lighting 
will enter on a period of severe competition and strug- 
gle for existence; and in the end the material which at 
one time was regarded as a most troublesome and au- 
noying Waste—the gas tar—will, in all probability, exer 
cise decisive influence on the continuance of the gas 
manufacture, 

Illu'minative, a. [Fr. illuminatif.] Having the 
power of illuminating or giving light. 

IIlu'sion, n. [Fr., from Lat. ilusio, from , in, 
and Judo, to play, to sport, to deride] A mocking or 
unre: Vision; dream; mockery; deception; delusion; 
hallucination; vision; phantasm. (Austen is used of 
the senses; delusion, of the mind.) 

IIllu'sionist, „. One given to illusion. 

IIlu'sive. a. Deceiving by false show; deceitful; fal- 
lacious; illusory, 

IIlu'sivelx. adv. By means of false show. 

IIlu'siveness. n. Quality of being illusive; deception; 
false appearance, 

IIllu'sory, a. [Fr. illusoire, from L. Lat. illusor, a 
mocker, from I tludo, ilusus.) Deceiving, or at- 
tempting to deceive, by false appearances: fallacious. 

Illus'trate, r. a. lat. iL, illustratus, from il- 
lustris in, and lustro, to enlighten, from lustrum, 
from lucen, to shine]! To light up; to make clear, 
bright, or Juminous; to brighten; to make glorious, 
or to display the glory of: to explain or elucidate; to 
make clear, intelligible. or obvions.—To explain and 
adorn by means of pictures, drawings, &c. 

Illustrated. p. a. Made bright or glorious; ex- 
plained: elucidated; made clear to the understanding. 
— Explained by means of pictures, &c. 

IHustra‘tion, u. |L. il/ustratio.] Act of illustrating,or 
rendering bright or glorions.— Explanation: elucidation. 

( Printing.) An engraving or picture, whether litho- 
graph, copperphite, or woodent, designed to embellish 
or illustrate a bee The cheapest, und in some respects 
the most effective, are those on woud, worked in with 
the letterpress at one impression. 

s‘trative, a. Having the quality of elucidating 
and making clear what is obsenre; having the quality 
of rendering glorions, or of displaying glory, 

IIllus'tratively, adv. By way of illustration or elu- 
cidation, 

INus‘trator, n. 
makes clear. 


IL. Lat.] One who illustrates or 
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Ilus'tratory. a. Illustrative. 

IIlus'trious, a. (Lat. dlustris—in and lustra; Fr. 
wWestre.] Conspicuous; distinguished by the reputation 
of greatness; renowned; eminent; exalted; celebrated; 
noble; conferring honor or renown; manitestiug glory 
or excellence; glorious. — A title of honor, 

IIlus'triously. adv. Conspicuously ; nobly; emi- 
nently; with dignity or distinction; glorivusly; in a 
way to manifest glory. 

Illus'trious ness. n. Quality of being illustrious ; 
eminence of character; greatness; grandeur; glory. 
III - Will. x. Unkind or hostile feeling; enmity; malice; 

hatred: malevolence. 

III-Wisher. n. One who wishes evil; an enemy. 

Klly‘ria, ILVx'nis, IILVA'icun, a name anciently ap- 
plied to all the countries on the E. coast of the Adri- 
atic. In the 4th cent. k. c., the northern portions of U- 
yria were visited by the Gauls, who expelled the na- 
tives, and drove them to the south. Philip II., king of 
Macedon, waged war with the Illyrians B. c. 359; and 
the Romans sent an army against them, and compelled 
them to sue for peace, B. c. 232. The second Illyrian 
war commenced B. c. 229, and also terminated in favor 
of the Romans. The Dalmatæ revolted from the Iy- 
rians B. c. 180, and formed the independent state of 
Dalmatia, q. v.; and the remaining country was re- 
duced into a Roman province by L. Anicius B. C. 168. It 
became an imperial province B. c. 11. Dalmatia, Carni- 
ola, and some neighboring countries, received the nume 
of Illyrian Provinces ty a decree issued by Napoleon I., 
Oct. 14,1809. In 1815, these provinces were united as 
a kingdom to the Austrian empire, and some altera- 
tions were made in its boundaries, especially by the 
restoration to Hungary of what had formerly belonged 
to it. and the annexation of the whole of Carinthia in- 
stead. The kingdom was divided into the two govern- 
ments of Laibuch and Trieste, Laibach being the cap.: 
which arrangement existed till 1849, when it was subh- 
divided, for administrative purposes, into the duchies of 
Carinthia and Carniola, and into the coast district, con- 
taining the territory of Trieste, and the counties of Görz, 
Gradiska, and Istria. 

Illy ria, (Hir iu, in Jowa, a post-township of Fayette 
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rendered a more complete picture by the assemblage of 
various ideas through which the same metaphor con- 
tinues to run, yet not sufficiently expanded to form an 
allegory. 

—v. a. To represent or form an image of; as, a person's 
face imaged iu u mirror.— To form a likeness of in the 
mind; to copy by the fancy, or from memory; to imagine. 

And image charms he must behold no more. — Pope. 

Im’ageable, a. Imaginable; that may be imagined. 

Im ‘ageless, a. Without au image. (u.) 

Imagery, u. Sensible representations, pictures, stat- 
ues; imitation-work. 

Au altar carv'’d with cunning imagery.” — Faerie Queene. 
False appearance; unreal show. 
“ What can thy imagery of sorrow mean? — Prior, 

—Forms of the fancy ; false ideas; imaginary phantasms, 

The imagery of a melancholic fancy, such as musing men mis- 
take for a reality." — Atterbury. 

—Lively descriptions 1 writing or speaking, which im- 
press the images of things on the mind; figures in ora- 
tory or discourse. 

wish there may be in this poem any instance of good imagery.” 
Dryden. 

Im'age-worship. n. Idolatry; worship of images or 
symbolic representations. 

Imaginable, a. [Fr. See Imacine.] That may, or 
can be, imagined or conceived. 

Imag'inableness, n. State or condition of being 
imaginable. 

Imag’‘inably, adv. In an imaginable manner. 

Imag'inal, d. Imaginative; partaking of imagination. 
—Using rhetorical imagery. 

Imag‘inarily, adv. Iu an imaginary manner. 
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particular, or presenting the particular first, and then 
ascending to the universal which they const?tnte. 3. 
The poetical, which consists iu seizing individual cir- 
cumstances, and grouping them in such a manner that 
the imagination shall represent them so as they might 
be offered by the sense. There are different kinds of 
imagination, as there are different kinds of intellectual 
activity, There is the imagination of abstraction, the 
imagination of wit, the imagination of judgment, the 
imagination of reason, the imagination of feeling, and 
the imagination of the passions, 

Imag’inative, d. [Fr. imaginatif.] Formed by the 
imagination; characterized by the workings of the 
imagination; as, imaginative composition — Full of 
imagery ; fantastic ; fanciful; as, an tmuginative wind. 

Imag'inativeness, n. Stute of being imaginative, 

Imagine, (im in,) v. a. [Er, imaginer; Lat. imagi- 
nor, irom imaga, un image.] To picture to one’s self; 
to fancy ; to conceive; to form a notion or idea of in 
the mind; to form, as ideas or representations, in the 
mind by modifying and combining our conceptions ; to 
produce by the imagination. 

—To contrive in purpose; to scheme; to machinate. 
“He... exhausted worlds, and then imagined new. Johnson. 

—To think; to believe; to suppose; to deem; to inly 
represent to one’s self. 

r. n. To conceive; to devise; to form a mental design 
or conception, — To have a notion or ilea; to opine; to 
infer; to suppose; to think; as, from what I hear I 
should tmagine he’s in the right. 

Imag’iner, n. One who forms ideas ; one who devises 
or contrives. 

Ima’go,n. [Lat an image.] (Physiol.) The last and 
adult state of insect life, i. e., the third and perfect state 


Imag'inariness, n. State or quality of beiug imag- 
inary. x 
Imaginary, a. [Fr. imaginaire; Lat, imaginarius, 
from imugo.| Existing only in imagination or fancy; 
ideal; fanciful; unreal. 
Imaginary ills and fancied tortures." Addison. 
Imaginary quantity. (Algeb.) The even root of a 
negative quantity, or the imaginary results of some im- 
possible operation. By infinite series, and continued 


co. 

Elim, a river of Prussia, rising on the N E. slope of the 
Thuringerwald, in Saxony. and after a course of 60 m., 
falling into the Saale at Sulza. 

IIl' men, a lake of European Russia, near the W. border 
of Novgorod. It is 33 m. long. with a breadth of 28. It 
receives numerous streams, and, by the Volkhov, dis- 
charges into Lake Ladoga. 

IImenoru'tile, n. (in.) A var. of Rutile, q. v., con- 
taining titanic acid 893, oxide of iron 10.7. 

Flori, Iois, ALORI, a large town of Africa, the great 
centre of the Fulbe. in Yoruba; Lat. 8° 30’ N., Lon. 40 
33’ E.; 46 m. S. W. of the banks of the Niger, and about 
150 m. N.E. from the shores of the Bight of Benin. 

Ilovla. (Lore la,) a river of Russia in Europe, rising in 
the N. W in the govt. of Saratov, and after u course of 
200 m., falling into the Don at Fort Donskain. 

Fius, fourth king of Troy, son of Tros by Callirhoe, He 
extended and embellished his city, called Ilium, and 
also Troy, after his futher Tros. Jupiter gave him the 
Palladium, a celebrated statue of Minerva, and promised 
that so long as it remained in Troy, the city would re- 
main impregnable. When the temple of Minerva was 
in flames, Ilus rushed into the middle of the fire to save 
the Palladium. For this action he was deprived of his 
sight by the goddess; but subsequently recovered it. 
He ia said to have reigned between 1402 and 1347 B. ¢ 

Il’ vaite, n. [From the Latin name of Elba, where it was 
first ſound.] (Min.) It is a brittle, iron-black mineral, 
having u sp. gr. of 37-42, and composed of silica 328, 
sesquioxide of iron 23-4, protoxide of iron ‘1-5, lime 123. 

Em ‘age, n. Fr. image; Lat. imaga, akin to imitor, to 
imitate, similis, like, and Gr. homos, one and the same, 
from Sansk. suma, like, equal. See Sawe.) An imitation 
or copy of anything; a likeness; a representation or 
similitude of any person or thing formed of a material 
substance. — A statne; an idol; the representation of 
any person or thing that is an object of worship.—A 
picture; a resemblance painted; any copy, representa- 
tion, or likeness: appearance. 

An idea; a conception; a picture drawn by fancy. 

(Opt. cs.) The spectrum, or appearance of an object 
made by reflection or refraction. “The brightness of 
an image depends evidently on the quantity of light 
concentrated on each point. Setting aside the effects 
of aberration, the brightness must therefore be propor- 
tional to the apparent magnitude (as seen from the 
object) of the mirror or lens by which the rays nre 
reflected or refracted, multiplied by the area of the 
object, and divided by the area of the image. But the 
apparent magnitude of the lens, as seen from the object, 
is proportional to the #;uare of the diameter of the lens 
divided by the square of the distance of the object; and 
the area of the object divided by the area of the image 
is equal to the square of the distance of the object divid- 
ed by the square of the distance of the image from the 
lens; therefore the brightness of the image is propor- 
tional to the square of the diameter of the lens divided 
by the square of the distance of the image from the 
lens: that is to say, the brightness, or degree of illumi- 
nation, of the image depends only on the apparent mag- 
nitude of the lens, as seen from the image, and not in 
any way on the distance of the object.“ For this reason 
certain stars are rendered visible by the aid of large 
telescopes, and are perfectly invisible when a smaller 
one is used. 

(Rhet.) Although somewhat loosely used. this term 


appears generally to denote a metaphor dilated, and 


fractions, it can be easily proved that— 
1 1 1 
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where, if z = +0, we shall have V Zi = +0 F— &c., 
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to which no definite arithmetical meaning can possibly 


be attached; and, consequently, 1 cannot be as- 
signed, and not even an approximation can be made 
to its value. This circumstance shows, that, though 


+v may have arisen from the generalizations of 
symbolical algebra, the origin and meaning must be 
looked for in other quantities than numbers; for in 
arithmetic, considered without reference to its appli- 
cations, every inverse operation implies the previvus 
performance of the corresponding direct operation ; nnd 
therefore surd quantities, whereof the arithmetical 
values can never be exactly ascertained, have their ori- 
gin in the application of arithmetic to geometry. Al- 
though imaginary quautities have no real value, yet 
they are of important aid in the higher parts of mathe- 
matical analysis, as they indicate a marked distinction 
between quantities which have no natural or necessary 
dependence on each other. 

Imagination, n. [Fr.; Lat. imaginatio.] (Phil) A 
term used iu various significations. According to Dr. 
Reid, imagination, in its proper sense, signifies a lively 
conception of objects of sight, being distinguished from 
conception as a part from a whole; and Addison says 
that “the pleasures of imagination are such as arise 
from visible objects, since it is the sense of sight that 
furnishes the imagination with its ideas.” Others, how- 
ever, employ the word in a much wider signification: | 
some, as synonymous with fancy; others, as denoting 
generally that faculty of the human mind by which 
thoughts or ideas are produced at will. Philosophers 
have divided imagination into two kinds,— the reproduc- 
tive and the productive. By the former, they mean imagi- 
nation considered simply as reéxhibiting or represent- 
ing the objects presented by perception, that is, exhib- 
iting them without addition or retrenchment, or any 
change in the relations which they reciprocally held 
when first made known to ns through sense, The pro- 
ductive or creative imagination is that which is usnally 
signified by the term imagination or fancy in ordinary 
langnage. According to W. Hamilton, “imagination, 
in the common acceptation of the term, is not a simple, 
bnt a compound faculty — a faculty, however, in which 
representation—the vivid exhibition of an olhject—forms 
the principal constituent. The reproductive imagina- 
tion is not a simple faculty: it comprises two processes: 
first, an act of representation, strictly so called, and 
secondly, an act of reproduction arbitrarily limited by 
certain contingent circumstances; and it is from the 
arbitrary limitation of this second constituent that the 
faculty obtains the only title it can exhibit to an inde- 
pendent existence.“ In like manner, “the imagination 
of common langnage — the productive imagination of 
philosophers—is nothing bnt the representative process 
plus the process; to which I would give the name of 
the comparative.” The imagination represents ideas in 
three principal orders: 1. The natural order, that in 
which we receive the impressions of external objects, or 
the order according to which our thonghts spontanconsly 


| Imbase’, v. a. 


group themselves, 2. The logical order, presenting 
what is universal prior to what is contained under it as 
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Fig. 1008. — INSECT LIFE. 
1, larva; 2, pupa; 3, imago or perfect Insect. 
of insects (3, Fig. 1368), when they appear in their proper 
shapes and colors, and undergo no more transformations, 

Imaum’, Imam’, Iman’, u. [Ar. imâm.] Among 
the Moslems, a priest who performs the daily religions 
service of the mosque, — In some Oriental conntrics, a 
Mohammedan sovereign who rules both spiritually aud 
temporally; as, the imoum of Muscat. 

Imbalm/, v. 4. See EMNALM. 

Imban’, v. a. To utter the ban of civil excommunica- 
tion. (R. 

Imband’, v. a. To form or enroll into a Land or bands; 
as, an tmhanded people, 

Imbank’, v.a. Same as EMBANK, q. v. 

Imbank ment. n. See EMBANKMENT. 

Imban'nered, a. Displaying banners. 

Imbar’go, n. See EMBARGO. 

Imbark’, v.a. Same as EMBARK, g. v. 

See EMBASE. 

Imbathe’, v.a. To bathe all over. (Used poetically.) 

Imbend', v. a. To fasten or secure with a bead, 

Imbecile, (im-be-sél’,) a. [Fr. iibécil-; Lat. imbecil- 
lus —in, and bacillum,a small staff, dim. of baculum ; 
Gr. ba’ tron, a staff, from had. baind, to go.] Weak; fee 
ble; infirm; impotent; destitute of strength, either of 
body or mind; de repit. 

—n. One without strength, either physically or mentally. 

Tmbectl Mate, v. d. To weaken; to enfeeble; to de- 
vilitate, 

Imbecility, n. [Lat. imbecilitas; Fr. imbécillité] 
Want of strength; weakness; feebleness of body or 
mind; decrepitude. 

(Law.) The state of a person who, although not posi- 
tively non compos, or insane, is yet of such great weak- 
ness of mind as to be unable to guard himself against 
imposition, or to resist importunity or undue influence. 
(story's Equity Jurisprudence.) Equity will not set a 
contract aside on the mere ground of imbecility: but 
its existence affords a material ingredient in examining 
whether it has been obtained fraudulently or by undue 
influence. The same principle prevails in the Civil law, 
and in the Scottish and other systems founded on it. — 
See LUNACY. 

Imbed’, v.a. [In and ben.] To sink, lay, or place ina 
mass of enrth, sand, or other substance, ns in a bed. 

Imbes'zle, v.a. Same as EMBFZZLE, 9. v. 

Imbibe’, v. a. [Lat. imbiho—in, and biba, to drink. 
See Binvtous.] To drink in: to absorb, as moisture ; aa, 
the earth imbibes rain, man imbibes punch — To admit 
into the mind, and retain; as, to imbibe errors. 


„It is not easy for the mind to put off those confused notions 
and prejudices it has imbibed H. om austom.” — Locke. 
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Imbib’er, n. The person who, or thing which, imbibes, 

Imbibition, (%% //, n. Fr.! The absorption of 
a liquid into the pores of a solid. Much importance has 
been attributed to this property as belonging to the 
organic tissues, and as affecting their functions. 

Imbit'ter, r.a. To make bitter; hence, to make un- 
happy: to render grievous or distressing. 

„Let them extinguish the passions which imbitter their lives.” 
Addison, 

—To exasperate; to make more severe, poignant, pain- 
ful, violent, or malignant; as, imbittered political an- 
tagonists. 

Imbit'terer, n. The person who, or thing which, 
imbitters. 

Imblaze’, v.a. See EMBLAZE. 

Imbla‘zon, v.a. Same us EMBLAZON, q. v. 

Imbod y, v.n. See Emnopy, the more common spelling: 

Im bold en, r.a. See EMBOLDEN. 

Im border, v.a. Same as Emporprn, Q. v. 

Imbosk’, v.a. [It. unboscare, to lay in wait for. See 
Boscace | To hide; to conceal; to shelter, as in a bush 
or thicket. 

Imbos’om, v. a. To hold in the bosom; to cover fondly 
with the folds of one’s garment; hence, to hold in near- 
ness or tender intimacy; to receive into one’s affection, 

“ Glad desire, his late imbosomed guest.“ — Sidney. 

—To place in the midst of; to surround; to inclose; to 
environ; to envelop, 

“ Villages imbosomed soft in trees. — Thomson, 
See Emposs, 
Same as EMBow, g. v. 

Im bow el. ». d. See EMBOWEL. 

Imbow’er, v. d. anden. See EMBOWFR. 

Im box“, r.a. To lodge or deposit in a box. 

Imbran'gle, v.a. To entangle; to mix or mingle in 
confusion. (n.) 

Im briente, Im’bricated, a. [Lat. imbricatus — 
imbrez, imbricts, a gutter-tile, from imber, heavy rain.) 
Bent and hollowed like a roof or gutter-tile. 

(Not.) A term used in speaking of the arrangement 
of hodies, to denote that their parts lie over each other 
in regular order like the tiles upon the roof of a house, 
as, for example, the scales upon the cup of some acorns: 
also applied tn speaking of the æstivution of petals or 
leaves, to denote that they overlap each other at the 
margin without any involution. 

Imbrica tion, n. [L. Lat. imbricatin.] A concave 
indenture, like that of tiles; an overlapping, as seen in 
tiling. 

Im brieative, a. (Bot.) Having imbrications. 

Imbroca‘do, u. A term formerly given to cloth bro- 
caded in gold or silver, 

Imbroglio, (im-bré!'yo,) n. [It a broil.] A compli- 
cated or tangled state of things; contention; embar- 
rassment; contusion, 

(Dram.) A close, intricate, and exciting plot, or that 
portion of the plot which immediately precedes the 
catastrophe. 

Imbrown’, (sometimes written Enkoxx.) v. a. To 
make brown or dusky; to obscure; — hence, by impli- 
cation, to tan: to darken the color or complexion of; 
as, a sun-imbrowned face. 

“ The mountain mass by scorching skies embrowned.” — Byron. 

Imbrue', a. [O. Fr. embreuver, to moisten, to bedew; 
Fr. breuvage, drink, potion; L. Lat. beveragium, from 
Lat. bibere, to drink.) To wet or moisten; to soak; to 
steep; to drench in a fluid, chiefly in blood. 

„Lol these hands in murder are imbrned.” — Prior. 

Imbrue' ment, n. Act of imbruing. 

Imbrute’, r.a. It imbrutire.) To brutalize; to bring 
into a brutal or inhuman state. 

“ This essence to jucarnate and imbrute.“ — Milton, 

—r.n. To descend or sink to a level with brutes. 

“The soul... by contagion, imbodies and imbrutes."" — Milton. 


Imbue’, v.a. [Lat. im/uo in, and root hi, whence 
bibo, to drink. See Binutous.] To tinge or stain deeply ; 
to dye, as clothes. 

—To tincture deeply; to canse to imbibe, as the mind; as, 
to be imbucd with prejudices. 

Imbue'ment, u. A deep dye or tincture. 

Imeritia, (im-e-re’te-a,) a province of Russia, now in- 
cluded in Kutais. It stretches along the southern limit 
of Caucasus, having the Black Sea on the west, and 
Georgia on the east. Desc, Very uneven and rugged, 
being traversed by ramifications of the Cancasus, Rivers, 
The Rioni and its tributaries. Prod. Wheat, maize, bar- 
ley, tobacco, madder, and hemp. The climate being 
delightful, fruits grow spontaneously, aud cher 

„ chestnuts, and walnuts spring up in every 

n. The vine, also, is said to grow spontaneously. 
Considerable attention is paid to the rearing of bees 
and silkworms, Manuf. Unimportant; and the trade 
is wholly in the hands of Armenians, Greeks, and Jews. 
Pop. about 80,000, — In the 14th century, this province 
formed a part of the kingdom of Georgia; but after- 
wards became independent, and was governed by its 
own sovereigns, one of whom, in 1804, voluntarily made 
it over to Russia. 

Imitabil'ity, n. State or quality of being imitable. 

Im itable. a. [Fr.; Lat. imrtabilis.] That may be imi- 
tated or copied. 

—Worthy of copy; deserving of imitation; as, 
qualities.” — Raleiyh. 

Im ‘itableness, „. Imitability; state, condition, or 
qnality of being imitable. ob re) 

Zm'itate, r.a (Fr. imiter; Lat. imitor, imitatus ; root 
im, or sim, whence imago, image, and similis, like. See 
Image and Stuten]! To copy; to endeavor to hit off, 
as the manners, peculiarities, &c., of another person; to 


imitable 
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portray from as a pattern or model to follow; to study 

from, as an example. 

Nature's Journeyman... imitated humanity so Shree ye" 
Shaka. 

—To copy in form, color, or quality: to attempt or en- 
deavor to copy or resemble; to mimic; to counterfeit. 

“I would caress some stable man of note, 
Aud imitate his language and his coat.” — Man of Taste. 

—To produce or put forward as a counterfeit resemblance, 

“ That (hand) sustain d an imitated shield.” — Dryden. 

—To pursue as the course of composition, so as to use like 
images und examples. 

For shame! what, imitate an ode !"— Gay. 

Imita'tlon. „. [Fr.; Lat. imitatio.) Act of imitating, 
or of following in manner, or of copying in form; act 
of making the similitude of anything, or of attempting 
a resemblance. 

Poetry is an art of imitation.” — Sidney. 

—That which is made and presented as a copy; likeness: 
resemblance; a counterteit; as, “true mitatims of 
nut ure.“ — Dryden. 

(Mus.) A species of composition in which each part 
is made to imitate the others. Sometimes the motion 
or figure of the notes only is imitated, and frequently 
by a contrary motion, making what is called a reiro- 
grade imitation, or imitazione cancherizante. Imitation 
is subject to less strict form and rule than fugue. 

Imita‘tional, a. Used in the practice or process of 
imitation; as, imitational faculties. 

Im'itati ve, a. (Fr. imitatif.) That imitates; 
to follow in manner; aiming at resemblince; that is 
used in the business of forming resemblances; as, paint- 
ing is our imitaties art, man is our imitative being. — 
Formed after a pattern, example, model, ur original, as 
manner. É 
This temple... imitative of the first in Thrace." — Dryden, 

Im itativeness. n. The imitative quality. 

Imitator, n. Lat.; Fr. imitateur.) One who imitates 
or follows in manner or deportment; one who copies or 
attempts to make the resemblance of anything. 

“ Imitators are but a servile kind of cattle, says the poet.“ 
Dryden, 
State or condition of one who 


inclined 


Im'itatorship. n. 
imitates. 

Im ‘itatress, Im'itatrix. n. A female imitator. 

Im'lax. in Michigan, a post-township of Lapeer cou., abt. 
50 m. N. of Detroit; pop. abt. 1,200. 

Im laystown, in New Jersey. a post-village of Mon- 
mouth co., abt. 14 m. E.S.E. of Trenton. 

Immaculate, a. 
culatus, from macula, a spot; Fr. immouculé 
spot or blemish; pure; unstained; undefil 

His love sincere, his thoughts immaculate.” —Shaks. 


—Untainted with deleterious matter; limpid; pure. 
Thou clear, immaculate, and silver fountain.” —Shaks. 


J. Omceptim. (Eccl. Hist.) The dispute respecting 
the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mary com- 
menced about 1140, the Franciscans supporting and the 
Dominicans contending the dogma that the mother of 
our Saviour was free from the taint of original sin. In 
1384 the discussion was revived at Paris by the Domin- 
ican John de Montesoue, and having been continued 
with great bitterness, resulted in the exclusion of the! 
Dominicans from the university in 1389. It also occa- 


[Lat. immaculatus —in, and ma- 
A Without 


sioned great discussion during the pontificates of Paul 
V. (1605-1621), of Gregory XV. (1621-1623), and of 
Alexander VII. (1655-1667). Pins IX. wrote letters on 
the subject, Feb. 2, 1849, and May 20, 1850; and it was 
made an article of faith of the Romish Church by a bull 
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incorporeal ; as, “immaterialized spirits.“ Glanrfllés 
Serpsia, 

Immate’rially, adr. In a manner not depending on 
matter; without matter. — In a manner irrelevaut or 
nnimportant. 

Immate’rialness, n. State of being immaterial, or 
distinct from matter; immateriality ; incorporeity. 

Immature’, Immatared’, a. (Lat. immaturus— 
im for in, and maturus. See MATURE.) Not mature or 
ripe; crude; crass; imperfect; not bronght to a come 
plete state; as, tmmatured knowledge. — Premature; 
hasty; too early; before the fit or natural tim 
We oull not that death immature, if a man lives till seventy. 

Taylor. 

Immature'ly. adv. Too somn: prematurely; crudely; 
betore ripeness or completion; in advance of the natu- 
ral time. 

Immature'ness. Immatua’rity, n. [Lat. imma- 
turitas.) Stute or quality of being immature; unripe- 
ness; incompleteness. 

“ Faults committed in an immaturity of age and judgment.“ 
Granville, 

Immeabil ity, n. [Lat. im for in, and meabilis, pas- 
sage.) Want of the power of passage; incapability of 
allowing passage; as, “ tmmeability of the juices.” 

Arbuthnot. 

Immeasnrable, (im-m/zh’ur-a-bl,) a. That cannot 
be measured; infinite; illimitable; immense; indefi- 
nitely vast or extensive. 

“They view'd the vast immeasurable abyss.""— Milton. 

Immens'urableness, u. State of being beyond all 
measure; condition of being incapable of measurement. 

Immeas‘urably, adr. Beyond all measure in quan- 
tity or degree; to an indefinite or illimitable extent. 

“ The Spaniards immeasurably bewail their dead. — Spenser. 


Imme'diacy, n. [See IMMEDIATE.) Power of acting 
independently, or with freedom from control or depen- 
dence of any kind. 

Immediate, (im-mé'di-at,) a. [Fr. immédiat ; Lat. im 
for in, and L. Lat. mediatus — medio, to halve, from Lat. 
medius. See MEDIATE.) Without anything in the midst 
or intervening; proximate; close; near; as, an imme- 
diate heir. 

—Acting without a medium, or without the intervention 
of another cause or means; producing its effect by its 
own direct agency; not acting by second causes. 

Moses mentions the immediate causes of the deluge.” — Burnet. 


—Instant; present; withont the intervention of an inter- 

val of time; as, he was ordered to immediate execution. 
“ Immediate are my needs, aud my relief must... find supply 
immediate.’ —Shaks. 

Imme‘diately, adv. Without the intervention of any 
other cause or event; proximately ;—in contradistine- 
tion to mrdiately. 

God's acceptance of it, either immediately by himself, or me» 
diately by the hands of the bishop.” — South. 

—At the present time; on the moment; directly; quickly; 
at once; instanter; as, consent was tmmedialely given, 

Imme‘diateness, Immedia‘tion, n. Relation 
or quality of being immediate; exemption from second 
or intervening causes; nearness of proximity in regard 
to time. 

Immed ‘icable, a. [Lat. immedicabilis.] Incurable; 
beyond the reach or power of medicine; as, “ wounds 
tmmedicalle.” — Milton. 

Immelo‘dious, a. Without melody; harsh; disso- 

unt. 

Immem/orable, a. [Lat. im for in. and memorabilis, 
memorable.) Not worth remembering. 


promulgated Dee. 8, 1854. 

Immac'‘ulately, adr. With spotless purity. 

Immac’ulateness, n. Unblemished purity ; chastity. 

Immalleable, a. [im and malleable.) Not malleable, 
incapable of extension by being beaten out with a ham- 
mer; as, immalleable iron, 

Immanacle, (-mdn‘u-kl.) v. a. To fetter with man- 
acles; to gyve; — heuce, to curb or restrain, as the will. 

“ This corporal rind thou hast immanacled.” — Milton. 

Im’manence, Im’maneney,n. State or condi- 
tion of being immanent; iutrinsicalness ; inherence. (R.) 

Im’manent, a. Fr. immanent, from Lat. tmmanere, 
to remain near] Inherent; indwelling; intrinsic; in- 
ternal or subjective ; —correlative to emanent, or transi- 
tive, 

A cognition is an immanent act of mind“ —Sir W. Hamilton, 
Imman'ity. n. [Lat. immanitas.| Barbarity; sav- 
agery; atrocity; as, “damantly and bloody strife.” 

Shuks, 
Immanuel, n. Same as EMMANUEL, 9. v. 
Immar’ginate, a. (.) Without a margin, rim, 
or border, 
Immate’rial, a. Fr. immatériel.) 
not consisting of matter; incurporeal ; 
spiritual. 


Not material; 
unsubstantial ; 


Spirit is immaterial mind.“ —Daries. 

— Without weight or moment; of no essential conse- 
quence; trifling: insignificant; unimportant; as, it is 
quite immaterial whether he comes or not, 

Immate’rialism, „. [Fr. immutérialicme.) The 
doctrine of the non-existence of matter, and that all! 
being may be reduced to mind and ideas in the mind. 

\Immate’rialist, n. One who professes the doctrines 

of imimaterialism: a believer in spiritualism, 

|Immateriality, . Fr. immatériatité.] State or 
quality of being immaterial, or not consisting of matter; 
destitution of matter: spiritnalism ; incorporeity, 


Immemo’rial, a. [Fr. immemorial in, and mémo- 
rial.) Without or beyond the com: ass, scope, or reach 
of memory; relating to time whose beginning is not re- 
membered; time out of mind; anterior to remotest 
tradition; as, immemorial custom, 

“The moan of doves in immemorial elms. — Tennyson. 

(Law.) A custom of prescription is said to be imme- 
morial when its existence is presumable from a period 
anterior to possible proof. It is therefore deemed that 
a custom is established at law when reasonable aftirm- 
ative evidence of its antiquity is shown, and no instance 
to the contrary is proved to bave taken place since that 
year, commonly termed the period of “legal memory,” 
or “whereof the memory of man runneth not to the 
contrary.” 

Immemo’rially, adv. Beyond memory. 

Immense’, a. (Fr.; Lat. immensus — in, and mensus, 
metior, to mensure. See MENSURATION | Vast in extent; 
very great; huge in bulk; unlimited; unbounded ; enor- 
mous. 

Immense'ly, adv. Immensurably ; infinitely ; vastly; 
iimitably, 

Immense’ness, n. Quality of being immense; vast- 
ness; unbounded greatness; immensity. 

Immen'‘sity, n. [Lat. immensitas; Fr. immensité] 
Immenseness; an extent beyond measure; infinity; 
illimitableness, 

“ By the power we find in ourselves of repeating, as often as 
we will, any idea of space, we get the idea of immensity." — Locke, 

—Vastness in extent or bulk; indefinite greatness; as, 
the immensity of the solar system. 

ImmensurabilVity, n. State or quality of being 
immensurable, or impossible to be measured, 

Immensurable, (im-méens/yu-ra-bl,) d. [Fr.] That 
cannot be measured ; immense, 

Immens‘urate, a. Unmeasured. 

merge’, v.a. (Lat. immergo —in, and mergo, to dip, or 
dip in.] To dip. sink, or plunge into a fluid: to immerse, 


materialize. v.a. Fr. cnmatérralizer.) To make 
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imumierial ; to divest of material properties; to render} 


—v.n, To disappear by entering into any medium, as inte 
the light of the sun or the shadow of the eartb. 


IMMI 


Immersable, a. That may be immersed; that can- 
not be merged. 

Immerse’, v.a. ¶ Lat. immersus—in, and mergo, mersus. 
See Immergas.) To dip, sink, or plunge into water; to) 
put under water or other fluid; to plunge; to dip; to 
sink or cover deep, — To cover wholly. 

„More than a mile immera'd within the wood. — Dryden. 

—To overwhelm; to involve; to engage deeply. 

“ Deeply immersed in the enjoyments of this lite.“ Atterbury. 


Immersed’, p. a. That grows entirely under water. 
Gray. 

Immers'ible, a. That may be immersed. 

Immersion, n. [Fr.; L. Lat. immersio.) Act of im- 
mersing or ot putting into a fluid below the surface; act 
of plunging into a fluid till covered; state ing 
into a fluid — State of being overwhelmed or deeply en- 
gaged, or involved. 

linon) The disappearance of one heavenly body 
behind another, or within the shadow cast by another 
during an eclipse. J., or incidence of an eclipse, takes 
place as soon as the disc of the body that is eclipsed be- 
gins to pass behind the disc or shadow of the other. 

Baptism by Immersion, (Ecc/.) Sve BAPTISM. 

Im mer’sionist, n. An adherent to the doctrine of 
baptism by immersion. 

Im mesh’, v.a. To entangle in the meshes of a net; to 
ensnare. 

Immethodical, (im-mz-tħhod'ik-al,) a. [In, and me- 
thodical.| Not methodical ; having no method ; without 
systematic arrangement; without order or regularity ; 
irregular; confused; disorderly. 

Immethod ically, adv. Without order or regu- 
larity ; irregularly. | 

Im method'icalness,n. The quality of being im- 
methodical, 

Im meth’odize, v a. To render immethodical. 
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each person have been thonght to he within the mark 
This would make $1,000, 00000 in cash; but the bone 
and muscle that come with the gold and silver has 
been worth far more than that preat sum to the in- 
dustry and progress of our great Republic. The enor- 
mous J. now arriving from all parts of Evrope has 
attracted much attention and evohed much discussion 
as to its effect upon this country. Already we have 
over ten millions of immigrants, but there is room for 
many millions more in this vast territory. Let them 
come from all decent nations; all that will be asked 
from them is that they shall, as soon ax may be. become 
American citizens. In 182 an Act of Congress inter- 
dicted Chinese J. for a period of 20 years. This act, 


American people, was rightly vetoed by President Ar- 

thor as a dangerous violation of International treaties 

Since. however, the same art. slightly modified and re 

ducing the limit of interdiction to 10 years, received 

the signature of the President. 

manemce,n. [Fr.] Any ill impending ; immediate 
ar danger. (R.) 

Im'minent. a. | Lat. imminens, from immineo—in, aud 
minco, to jul, to project.) Hanging over; impending ; 
threatening; near; appearing as if about to tall on, as 
some evil or calamity. 

Im’ minently, e. In an imminent manner or degree. 

Immingle, (ua-ning'g/,) v.a. |in, and mingle.) To 
mingle together; to mix; to unite with. 

Imminu ‘tion, u. [From Lat, imminutio.] Diminution ; 
decrease, 

ImmiscibiVity, n. [Fr. immiscibilité.] 

of being mingled, 

Immisciole, a. Not capable of being mingled. 

Immission, u. [Lat. immisso — in, und mizo, from 

mitts, missus, to send.) Act ol sending or thrusting iu; 

injection, 


Incapacity 


Im mew’, v.a. See EmMew. 

Im migrant, n. [Lat. immigrans. See IMMIGRATE.) 
A person who removes iuto a country for the purpose 
of permanent residence. 

Im migrate, c.n. (Lat. immigro—in, and migro, mi- 
ratus, to remove from one place to another.) To remove | 
nto a country for the purpose of permanent residence. 

Immigra’tion, n. [Late Lat. immigratio.] Act of 
immigrating or passing or removing into a country for 
the purpose of permanent residence. The earliest per- 
manent settlementof immigrants in the original United 
States was at Jamestown Vu, in 1609; New York was 
settled in 1613, and New England in 1620. There was 
no rush of I. until the e tablishment of the Republic 
after the Revolution, nor did any considerable tlood set 
in until the famines and political disturbances in Europe 
from 1847 onward. We have no official record of the 
number of immigrants arriving in this country until 
the year 1817, when Congress provided for returns to be 
made in the several customs districts. Before this time 
I. was subject to many fluctuations. hut continued with 
an annual increase until 180°, It was estimated that 
from 1734 to 1795 the immigrants did not average more 
than 4,000 per year. In 1794 there came about 10,000, 
During the 10 years from 1806 to 1816. Z. almost ceased 
in consequence of the unfriendly relations existing) 
between the United States, France and Great Britain 
In 1817 22,240 passengers arrived, a number far greater 
than in any two previous years. There were great 
abuses and suffering on shipboard, and Congress war 
forced to provide remedies, so in 1819 the first act tu 
regulate the transportation of passengers by sea was 
adopted. In compliance with this act (which has been 
from time to time amended aud improved) collectors of 
customs have reported the number of passengers ar- 
riving in their districts by sea from foreign countries, 
with age, sex, occupation and country where born. We 
have records, therefore, for over 60 years; but not until 
the establishment of the Commission on Emigration in 
New York city were the records kept with proper care. 
Before that the published returns sometimes separated 
aliens from citizens, and sometimes did not, and so in 
regard to the sexes. The early records are, therefore, 
imperfect but for the last 20 years they have been 
generally accurate, In point of fact the whole 60.600,000) 
of white and black people in the Union are immigrants 
or the descendants of immigrants. The Indians are the 
only natives, The records show that the total Z to thir 
country since the Revolution comes up nearly to eleven 
millions of people, for the most part of the best bone 
and sinew of the lands they left. The largest J. during 
the last decade, was 473,141 in 1873, and 484,196 in 1880 
—the last figures being the largest then on record. In 
1381 the foreign I. was enor mous, no less than 700.000. 
Nearly three-fourths of which landed in New York 
The following brief table gives the arrivals at the pert 
of New York for the past ten years: 


1872....... 204,581 1876. 

1873....... 266,818 187 
1878. 
1879. 


68,264 
. 54.536 
. 75.347 
135.070 


Ireland is not now, as it was formerly, the source of 
the largest I, though the present agitation there will 
be likely to start the flood anew. In 1872, 1875, and 
1876-79, England sent more to other countries than did 
Ireland, while within late years Germany sends the lar- 
gest number to the United States much the largest if we 
count Scandinavian Germania, as is proper. According 
to English statistics 2,415.000 persons lett Ireland from 

y 1851 to the close of 1876, and of these 95 per cent. 
came to America. Calculations have been made of the 
amount of money brought by immigrants, and $100 for 


1880... 327,871 
1881....... 455,681 


Immix“, v.a. 


Immit’, v.a. (Lat. immitto.] To send in. 
‘Imuinit‘igable, a. 


That cannot be mitigated. 
Im mit'iganly, adv. Without mitigation. 
In, and mir.) To mingle. 
Immix able, a. That cannot be mingled. 
Immixed', [paf® of j,. Minglea; mixed. 


Sa. Unmixed, 


Immixt’ure, n. Freedom from mixture. 

Immobility, u. [Fr. immobilité ; Lat. in, and mobi- 
litas. trum morro, to move.) State or quality of being 
immovable; fixedness iu place or state; resistance to 
motion. 

Im moderate, a. [Lat. tmmoderatus — in, and mode- 
ratus, trom moderor, to moderate.) Without due measure 
or bounds; not confined to snitable limits; excessive; 
unreasonable; extravagant; intemperate, 

Immod’erately, adv. Excessively; to an undue de- 
gree; unreasonably. 

Immod’erateness, Immodera'tion, n. Want 
of moderation, 

Immod'est. a. [Lat. im in, and modestus, from 
modus, measure. See Mopesty.) Unrestrained; exces- 
sive; immoderate; exorbitant; unreasonable; arro- 
gant. — Wanting in decency and delicacy: indecorous ; 
indecent; indelicate; unchaste; impure; lewd; obscene. 

Immod'es „ adv. Without due restraint or re- 
serve; indecently ; unchastely ; obscenely. 

Immod'esty, „. (Lat. immodestia.) Intemperate 
conduct; excess; licentionsness; want of modesty 
decency ; unchastity ; want of delicucy or decent reserve, 

Im’‘molate, v. 4. lat. im moto, immolatus — in, and 
mola, mill, sacrificial meal.) To sacrifice. — To kill 
in sacrifice. 

They immolate their desires to their vanity.” — Boyle. 


To offer in sacrifice, as a victim, 

Im’molated, p.a. Sacrificed: offered in sacrifice. 

Immola'tion. u. (Lat. immolatio,) Act of immolat- 
ing or of sacrificing ; n sacrifice offered. 

(Antiq.) A ceremony used among the Romans with 
regard to their sacrifices, It consisted in throwing 
frankincense, wine, and a species of cake, on the hend 
of the victim, before it was sacrificed: consequently, 
when immolation was performed, the victim was already 
doomed, and the term became applied to the sacrifice 
itself. 

Im'molator. n. One who immolates. 

Immoment’ous, d. Unimportant. 

Not moral. contrary to morality; in- 
consistent with moral rectitude; of a life contrary to 
the moral or divine law; wicked; vicious; unjust; dis- 
honest ; depraved. 

‘ity, n. [Fr. immoralité.) 
want of virtue; contrariety to virtue. 
Immor'ally, adv. Wickedly; viciously; in violation 

ot law or duty. 

Immor'tal, d. [Fr. immortel; Lat. immortalis — in, 
and mortalis.) Never dying or perishing; having no 
principle of alteration or corruption; exempt from 
death. — Having life or being that shall never end; 
never to cease; never ending or coming to an end; eter- 
nal; everlasting; perpetual: imperishable. — Not liable 
to perish or fall into oblivion while the world lasts, 

—n. One who is exempt from death. 

Immortality, „. Fr. immortalité; Lat. immortali- 
tas.) Quality of being immortal, or of never ceasing to 
live or exist; exemption from death and annihilation; 
life destined to endure without end. (See Sout.)— 
Exemption from oblivion; perpetuity; existence not 
limited. 

Immor'talize, r.a. Fr. tmmortaliser.] To render 
immortal: to make perpetual; to cause to live or exist 
while the world shall endure; to exempt from oblivion ; 
to make perpetual. 

—v.n. To become immortal. 
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Dishonesty ; 


though corresponding to the general kentiment of the! 
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Immor'tally, adv. With endless existence; with 
exemption trom death. 

Immortelle“, u. [Fr.] (B..) See Hercarrsum, 

Immortitica tion, u. Want of mortification. 

Immovabil ity, n. State or quility of being im- 
movable; steadtastuess ; that cannot be moved or shaken. 

Immov'nble, a. (I,, und morubie.) That cannot 
be moved Irom its place. — Not to be moved trom a pur- 
pose, —Steadiast; fixed; that cannot be altered or 
shaken. — Unalterable; unchangeable, as a purpose. — 
That cannot be affected or moved; ifnteeling. — Per- 
manent in place. — Not to be shuken or agitated, 

(Law.) ot liable to be removed. 

Im mov'ableness, n. State or quality of being im- 
movable. 

Immov’'ables, n. pl. (Ciril Law.) Property which, 
by its nature, destination, or the oljeet to which it is 
applied, cannot move itself or be removed. 

Immovnbly, adv. In a manner not to be moved 
mom its place or purpose, or in a manner not to be 
shaken ; unalterably ; unchangeably, 

Immunity, n. (Tr. immunilé; Lat. immunitas — in, 
und munus, service, office, duty, See MUNIFIC ENT.) 
Freedom or exemption trom any public service, othce, 
burden, or charge; treedom or exemption from obliga- 
tion; a particular privilege or prerogative ; freedom 

Ecclesiastical Immunities. ‘hat portion of the rights 
of the Church, in different countries, which consists in 
the freedom of its members, or ot its property, from 
burdens thrown by law on other classes. 

Immure’,r. a. |0. Fr. emmurer; Lat in, and murus, a 
wall.| ‘To inclose within walls; to shut up; to confine; 
to imprison. 

Immu'sieal, a. Unr-usical. 

‘EImmutabil ity, n. (Fr. mmutabilité ; Lat. immuta- 


talitas )} Unchangeableness ; the quality that renders 
change or alteration impossible; invariableness, 

Immutable. a. [It. tamutabilis—in, and muta- 
bilis, changeable, from muto. to move, to alter, to 
change.) Unchangeable; invariable; unalterable; not 
capable or susceptible of change. 

Immu'tableness, n. Unchangeableness; immuta- 
bility. 

Immu’tably, adv. Unchangeably ; unalterably ; in- 
variably; in a manner that admits of no change. 

\Immu'tate, a. Unchanged. 

|Immuta’tion, n. [Lat. tmmutaiio.] Change; mu- 
tation. (k.) 

Imola, %a.) a fortified town of Italy, in the States 
of the Pope, on a small island formed by the Santerno, 
26m, from Ravenna; pop. 28,398, 

Imp, u. [A. S. mn, to engralt, to plant; Ger. impfen; 
W.amp; probably from Gr. emphuteuo, to plant im, to 
gratt one plant on another—en, and phiion, a plant, 
from phuo, to grow.) A subaltern or puny devil; n mis- 
chievous child; a child of the devil. — An addition to a 
bee-hive, 

—r.a. To lengthen; to extend or enlarge Ly something 
inserted or added, 

Impact, n. [From Lat. tmpactus, from tmpingo — in, 
and pongo, to fasten, to drive or fix in. See IMPINGE.| 
A pushing, thrusting, throwing, or dashing at or nguinst 
anything; collision; impression. 

(Mech,) The single instantaneons blow or stroke com- 
muniented trom one body in motion, to another body, 
wh.ch may be either in motion or at rest. It the body 
moves in the direction of the stroke, the impuct is said 
to be direct; it in a different direction, it is sud to be 
oblique. The theory ot direct impact, or collision, is us 
follows: — Let the masses of two balls, or material par- 
ticles, be m and M', and let them move with uniform 
velocities, v and rin the seme direction along a straight 
line; v being greater than r', 80 that m overtakes m’. 
Let u be the common velocity of the two balls when the 
compression at the moment of impact is ata maximum 
degree; also, let P be the momentum expended in order 
to produce this compression, and e P the momentum 
acquired during the restitution of the force of the bodies, 
e being the coefficient of elasticity. Let Vand V’ be the 
velocities of the balls when collision ceases. Hence, we 
have the three following cases: 

(1) m v = momentum of m at the beginning of col- 

lision. 
P = momentum spent in producing compression. 
m u= momentum of m when compression is a 
maximum. 
(2) w v = momentum of m at the beginning of colli- 
Sion. 
m' u momentum of m’ when compression is max. 
. m“ g m', . 

(8) At the instant when collision ceases, we have 

similarly— 


From which equations we shall get — 


u 
P 


V — 
m4m’ 
mr + m'o 


v 

mim m+m, 
In oblique impact, it must be assumed that the mutual 
action of the balls during collision is along the line 
which joins their centres at the iustunt when compres- 
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sion is ata maximum, and along that line only; that 
is, We assume the balls to be perfectly smooth, Hence, 
if a smooth bail impinges obliquely on a smooth plane, 
the line of reaction of the plane will be perpeudicalar 
to its surface, and the momeutum of the impinging ball 
will be affected along that line ouly. For further infor- 
mation, the reader had better consult Professor Walker's 
treatise on Mechanics, where he will find the subject 
treated on at length, 

Ins pages. u. pi. [Lat.] (Arch.) The border of frame- 
work which surrounds the panel of a door. 

Impair’, v.a. [Fr. empirer, from Lat. peor.) To make 
worse; to lessen in quantity, value, or excellence; to 
Jessen in power: to make more feeble; to diminish; to 
decrease; to nijure; to weaken. 

Dr. n. To be lessened or grow worse, 

Impalatable, a. Unpalatable. 

Impale, Impalement. Sve EMPALE, EMPALEMENT. 

Ampalain, (im-piim’,) v. a. ¶ Lat. in, and palma, the palin. | 
To seize, or take into the hands; to lay bands upon; to 
grasp. (k.) — Worcester. 

Impalipability, n. [Fr. impalpabilité.) State or 
quality of being impalpable. 

Impal'pable. a. Fr., from Lat. in, and palpo, to 
stroke, to touch lightly.} Not to be felt; so fine as not 
to be perceived by the touch; not coarse or gross, 

Impalpably, adv. lu a manner not to be felt. 

Impal’sy, v. a. (In, and palsy.) To strike with palsy ; 
to paralyze; to deaden. 

Impana‘tion, n. [From Lat. panis, bread.) ( Theol.) 
The substantial umon of the body and blood of Christ 
with the elements of the eucharist without a change in 
their nature. The word appears to have been first used 
in the controversy about the real presence in the Lith 
century, and to have been applied, by the supporters of 
transubstantiation, to the less material doctrine of Ber- 
engarius and his followers. It has since been objected 
by Roman Catholics, to the Lntheran theory, that it 
revived the old error of impanation, 

Impan’el. r.a. [In, and pinel, g. v.] To write 
or enter the names of a jury in a list or on a piece of 
parchment, called a panel; to form, complete, or euroll, 
as n list of jurors, 

In paradise. v.a. [It.imparadisare.] To put in a 
place or state resembling paradise in felicity. 


™ Imparadised lu one another's arms.” — Milton. 


Impari-pin nate. a. [Lat. impar, unequal, and 

Pint a feather. ( Bot.) 

innate with an odd leaflet 
terminating the petiole. 
(Fig. 1369.) — Gray, 

Impnrarisyllab’ic, a. Hav- 
ing unequal syllables. 

Impar'ity. n. [From Lat. 
impur, impuris — in, and 
par, equal.) State of being 
unequal or uneven; incqual- 
ity; disproportion; dissimi- 
larity: oddness ; indivisibil- 
ity into eqnal parts.—Differ- 
ence of degree, rank, or ex- 
cellence. 

Impark’, v. a. [In, and 
park.| Vo inclose for a park; 
to make, as a park by inclo- 
sure; to sever froin a com- 
mon, as land. 

Imparl’,, v. n. [Fr. parler.) 
beiore pleading. 

Im par lance, n. (Law) Time given by tho court to 
either party to answer the pleading of his opponent, as 
either to plead, reply, rejoin, &c. 

Im part’, v. a. (Lat. impartio— in, and partio, to share, 
to part.] To bestow on another, as a share or portion of 
something; to give, grant, or communicate; to bestow 
on another; to share; to confer. — l'o reveal; to dis- 
close; to convey the knowledge of something; to make 
known; to show by words or tokens. 

Impar'tance, n. Communication of a part, portion, 
or share; a grant. — Craty. 

Imparta'tion, n. The act of imparting. 

Imparvter, n. One who imparts. 

Impartial, a. Not partial; not biassed in favor of 
ond party more than another; indifferent: unpreju- 
diced; disinterested: not favoring one party more than 
another; eqnitable; just. 

Imprr’tintist. n. One who is impartial. 

Impartiality, u. State or quality of being impar- 
tial ; indifference of opinion or judgment; freedom from 
bias in favor of one sile or party more than another; 
disinterestedness ; equitableness; justice. 

Impar'tially, adv. Without bias of judgment; with- 
out prejudice; equitably, justly. 

Impar'tialness, n. The state of being impartial ; im- 
partiality. 

Impartibil ity, n. Quality of being impartible, or of 
not being subject to partition. — Quality of being capa- 
ble of being communicated. 

Impartible, a. | Fr. impartible.) Not partible, or sub- 
ject to partition. — That may be imparted, conferred, 
bestowed, or communicated. 

Impart'ing, p.a. Communicating; 
stowing. 

Im passable. a. Not passable; that cannot be passed; 
not admitting @ passage; impervious; impeuetrable; 
pathless. 

Impass ableness, n. State of being impassable. 

Im pass‘ably, adr. In a manner or degree that pre- 
vents passing, or the power of passing. 

Impassibil/ity, n. State or quality of being impas- 
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Fig. 1309. 
(Law.) To have time 


granting; be- 
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sible; exemption from pain or suffering; ineusceptibil-| 
ity of injury from external things, 

| Im pas’sibl [Fr., from Lat. impassihilis — in, aud 
Pita, trom Lat. patior, passus, to suffer. Ie 
ble of pain, passion, or suffering; that cannot be affected 
with pain or uneasiness, 

Impas'sibleness, n. Impussibility; state of being 
impassible. 

Impas'sion, v. a. Im and passion.) To affect or move 
deeply; to express with emotion and strung feeling. 

Impas sionable, 4. Susceptible of deep feeling; 
emotional, easily disturbed in mind, 

Impas'sionate, v.a. (Lat., trom prefix im for in, 
and passio, a suffering, passion; Lt. dmpusstonare.) 10 
move deeply; to affect strongly. 

—a. Strongly affected. — Without passion or feeling. 

Impas'sioned, a. | Jn and passion.) Actuated or agi- 

ited by passion; animated; excited; having the feel- 
ings warmed, as a speaker; expressive of passion or 
ardor, as an harangue. 

Im pns'sive, a. [Lat. in, and passus, from patior, to 
suter.) Not susceptible of pain or suffering. 

Impas'sively, adv. Deprived of sensibility to pain or 
sullering. 

Impassiveness, n. State of being impassive, or in- 
susceptible of pain. 

Im passivity, n. The state of being insusceptible of 
suffering pain, or feeling. 

Impasta‘tion, n. Fr. See below.] The act of making 
into u paste; that which is formed into a paste or mix- 
ture, especially by combining different substances with 
cement, Which are capable of resisting the action of fire 
or air. 

Impaste’, v. a, O. Fr. empaster ; Fr. empdter.) To knead 
mto paste; to paste. — To lay on colors thick and bold. 

Impast'ing. n. (int The laying on of colors thickly, 

(Engraving ) An intermixture of points and lines to 
represent depth or thickness of coloring. — The work 
su executed, — Webster, 

Impas’to, n. [It. See Impaste.] (Puinting.) A term 
applied to the substance or thickness of the colors, as 
the) laid on the canvas; as thin, solid. heavy, Kc. 

Impatible, a. [Lat. impatié@s.) Impossible; in- 
capable of suffering, 

Impa'tience, u. [Fr.; Lat impatientia — in, and 
patientia, from patiar, to bear, to suller, to endure. See 
Patient.| Unwillingness or inability to bear, endure, 
or suffer; uneasiness under pain or suffering; the not 
enduring pain with composure; restlessness. 

Impatiens, ((m-pui’shens,) n. (Lat. inpatiens, with 
respect to the irritable capsules.) ( Bot.) A genus of | 
plants, order Bulsaminacew. ‘They are annual plants, 
having smooth, succulent, tender, sul-pellucid stems, 
with tumid joints, Z. balsamina, the Garden Balsuin, a| 
native of the E. Indies, is one of the most beautiful of 
garden annuals, forming a showy pyramid of finely va- 
rieguted carpation-like flowers; | es lanceolate, ser- 
rate, upper ones alternate; pedun clustered; spur 
shorter than the flower; the prevailing colors of the 
petals are red and white, bat the former varies in every 
possible shade of crimson, scarlet, purple. pink, and! 
flesh-color. J. pallida, the Touch-me-not (Fig. 277), is 
alse a beautiful and tumiliar species of this variety. 

Impa’tient, u. [Fr.; from Lat. impatiens.) Destitute | 
of patience; uneasy or fretful under suffering; not 
bearing pain with composure; not enduring evil without | 
frettulness and uneasiness, and a desire or effort to get 
rid of the evil; not suffering quietly; not enduring; | 
hasty; eager; not permitting delay. 

Impa'tiently, adv. With uneasiness or restlessness; 
with eager desire; causing uncasiness; passionately ; 
ardently. 

Impawn,, v. a. To pawn; to pledge; to deposit as 
security. 

Impeach’, v.a. [Fr. empécher, from Lat. impedire — 
in, and pes, pedis, the foot; Gr. empodizd, to put the 
feet in bonds.| ‘To detain on a charge; to accuse; to 
charge with a crime or misdemeanor ; to bring an accu- 
sation against a member of any state officer for treason, 
or other crimes or misdemeanors ; to call iu question; 
to charge with impropriety; to call to account; to 
charge as answerable. 

Impeach’able, a. Liable to be impeached, or to ac- 
cusntion; chargeable with a crime: accusable; censur- 
able; liable to be called into question: accountable. 

Impeach’er, n. An accuser ; one who prefers charges. 

Impeacn'ing. p.a. Accusing by authority; calling} 
in question the rectitude of conduct. 

Impeachment, n. Fr. empêchement, hindrance, ob- 
struction.) An accusation and prosecution by a legisla- 
tive body, of a person for treason or other crimes or mis- 
demeanors ; —especially, in the U. States, a written charge | 
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to the House, and approved by them, are transmitted to 
the Senate, by a committee who are appointed to con 
duct the tral ou the part of the House, and whe are 
usually styled the Managers of Ure I. Dae process sum- 
moning the accused then issues from the Senate, aud is 
served by their sergenntat-arms; and on the day 
therein appointed, the Senate resolves itself into a court 
of L. all the Senators being sworn to do justice accord- 
ing to the Constitution and the jaws. The person thus 
impeached is then called upon to appear and answer 
If he makes default, the Senate proceeds ex parts, I he 
appears and denies the charges, and puts himself on 
trial (and he may appear by attorney). an issue is found, 
anda time is appointed for the trial, which thereafter 
proceeds according to law and usage, and much in the 
same way as in common judicial trials. If any qnes- 
tious arise among the senators, who now act as judges, 
they are considered with closed doors, and are decided 
by yeas or nays, and only the decision is made public, 
Art. 1, sec. 2, of the Constitution provides, “that no 
person shall be convicted without the concurrence of 
two-thirds of the members, When the President is tried, 
the Chief-Justice shall preside. The judgment, in cases 
of I. shall not extend further than the removal from 
office, and disqualification to hold or enjoy any office or 
honor, trust, or profit under the U. States.” The last 
avd most memorable example of is the case of 
Andrew Johnsen. then President of the U. States. On 
Feb. 21. 1868, and on the original proposition of Mr. 
James M. Ashley of Ohio, the House of Representatives 
resolved to impeach the President of bigh crimes, of 
treason and misdemeanor. On the 3d of March, articles 
of L were agreed upon by the House of Representatives, 
and presented on the Sth to the Senate. Of the eleven 
articles of accusation, We give the substance of the only 
three on which a vote was subsequently taken, By 
arts. 2and 3. Mr. Johnson was impeached of high mis- 
demeanor in office, for having delivered a letter of au- 
thority as Secretary for the Department of War, when 
there was not a vacancy in said office, without the aivice 
and consent of the Senate then in session, in violation 
of the Constitution, and contrary to the Act entitled 
“An Act regulating the tenure of certain civil offices,” 
passed March 2. 1867, — art. 11, for having, “on August 
18, 1866, at the city of Washington, by public speech, 
declared and affirmed, in substance, that the 39th Con- 
gress of the U. States was pot a congress of the United 
States authorized by the Constitution to exercise legis- 
Jative power under the same, bat, on the contrary, was 
n congress of only part of the States, thereby denying, 
and intending to deux, that the legislation of said Con- 
gress was valid or obligatory upon him, except in so 
far as he saw fit to approve the sume; and also thereby 
denying, and intending to deny, the power of said Con- 
gress to propose amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States; ” and for, on Feb. 21, 1868, “ unlawfully, 
and in disregard of the requirement of the Constitution, 
that he should take care that the laws be faithtully ex- 
ecuted, attempting to prevent the execution of an Act 
entitled An Act regulating the tenure of certain civil 
offices,’ by unlawfully devising and contriving, and at- 
tempting to devise and contrive, means by which he 
should prevent Edwin M. Stanton from forthwith re- 
suming the functions of the office of Secretary for the 
Department of War. notwithstanding the refusal of the 
Senate to concur in the suspension theretofore made by 
said Andrew Johnson of said Edwin M. Stanton from 
snid office of Secretary for the Department of War; 
and, %, by further unlawfully devising and contriv- 
ing. and attempting to devise and contrive, means, then 
and there, to prevent the execution of an Act entitled 
»An Act making appropriations for the support of the 
army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1868, and for 
other purposes? approved March 2, 1867; and, also, to 
prevent the execntion of an Act entitled*An Act to 
provide for the more efficient government of the rebel 
States, passed March 2, 1867.“ The Senate having con- 
stituted itself in high court of justice under the presi- 
deuce of Chief-Justice Chase, it was agreed, May 16, to 
take up the 11th article first. The vote stood: guilty 35, 
not guilty 19. The President being therefore acquitted 
on this article, the court adjourned till the 26th, when 
the President was acquitted on the 2d and 3d articles 
by the same vote as that on the 11th, and the court ad- 
journed sine die by a vote of 36 to 16. 

Impearl, v.a. In and pearl.) To decorate with 
pearls, or with things resembling pearls; to form in the 
semblance of pearls. D 

Impeccability, Impec’cancy, n. Quality of 
being impeccable, or of not being liable to sin; ex- 
emption from sin, error, or offence. 

Impec’cable, a. [Fr., from Lat. in, and pecco, to do 


and accusation by the House of Representatives of the 
U. States (Constitution, Art 1, sec. 2), made to the Senate 
of the U. States against some person who is an olticer | 
thereof; or, in a State, it is such an accusation of an 
officer, by the representatives of the State, before the 
Senate, The proceedings, rules, and practice in cases 
of JI. in this country are borrowed from the common 
law of England. The method of procedure is snbstan- 
tially as follows: A resolution is offered by some mem- 
ber of the House, charging the party to be impeached | 
with his supposed offence, demanding at once his J., or, 
what is more common, providing for a committee of in- 
quiry. If the resolntion is passed by the House, and if a 
committee of inquiry be ordered, who report adversely | 
to the accused, and their report is adopted. a com- 
mittee is appointed to impeach the accused before the 
Senate, and demand that that body make due provision 
for the trial. 
structed to prepare articles of I., which, being reported | 
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The same or another committee is in- Imped itive, Impedimen’tal, a. 


amiss, to transgress, to sin. See Peccasie.] Not pecca- 
ble, or liable to sin: not subject to sin; exempt from 
the possibility of sinning. 
Impec’ecant, a. Free from sin; sinless. 
Impeeu'nious. a. [Lat. im for in, not, and pecunia.] 
Not having money; in need; poor; tundless. 
Impecunios’ity, n. State of being inpecnnlons; 
Fett. 
Impede’, v.a. [Lat. impedio—in, and pes, pedis.) To 
entangle; to shackle; to hamper; to hinder; to retard; 
to stop in progress; to obstruct. 


Imped ible, „ [It. impedibile.] Capable of being 
Lat. impedimentum.] Hindranco; 


impeded or hindered, 
Minato: opposition. 


Imped iment, n. 
let; impeachment; © 
Free from th impediments of light and noise, 
Man, thus retir'd, his uobler thoughts employa,” — Waller. 
That causes 
obstruction; impeding. 
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Imper, v.a, [Lat. tmpello.] To drive on towards a 

point; to urge forward; to press on; — used in the 
literal or in a figurative sense. 

** Attend thy voyage, and impel thy sails." — Pope. 
“To Myrrha's mind, émpell’d on either side.” — Dryden. 

Impellent, a. That has power to impel. 

—n. Au impulsive power; a power that drives forward. 

Impeller, n. He who, or thut which, impels. 

Impel'ling, a. That drives forward, or urges on. 

Impen’, v.a To inclose in a pen; to shut up. 

Impend', v. a. [Lat. impendio.) To hang over; to be 
at hand; to press nearly ;— used in an ill sense; as, 
“God's impending wrath.” — Smallridge. 

Impend’ence, Impend’ency, n. The state of | 
hanging over; near approach. | 

Impend’ent, a. Imminent; hanging over; pressing 
closely. 

Impending, p. a. Impendent; as,“ /mpending dan- 
ger.” — Byron 

Impenetrability, Impen’etrableness, n. 
(Fr. el are ae Quality of not being pierceable. 

— Insusceptibility of intellectual impression. 

(Physics.) One of the essential properties of matter or 

body. It is a property inferred from invariable expe- 
rience, and resting on this incontrovertible fact, that no 
two bodies can occupy the same portion of space in the 
same instant of time. Impenetrability, as respects solid 
‘bodies, requires no proof; it is obvious to the touch. 
With regard to liquids, the property may be proved by 
very simple experiments. Let a vessel be filled to the 
brim with water, and a solid incapable of solution in 
water be plunged into it; a portion of the water will 
overflow exactly equal in bulk to the body immersed. 
If a cork be rammed hard into the neck of a phial full 
of water, the phial will burst, while its neck remains 
entire. The disposition of nir to resist penetration muy 
be illustrated in the following way: Let a tall glass 
vessel be nearly filled with water, on the surface of 
which a lighted taper is set to float. If over this glass 
a small cylindrical vessel, likewise of glass, be in- 
verted and pressed downwards, the contuined air main- 
taining its place, the internal body of the water will 
descend, while the rest will rise up at the sides, aud the 
taper will continue to burn for some seconds, encom- 
passed by the whole mass of liquid. 

Impen’etrable, a. [Fr., from Lat. es Akal 
Not to be pierced; not to be entered by any externa 
form ; as, an iuipenetruble shield. ¶ Dryden) Impervious; 
not admitting entrance. 

“(A thick covert... impenetrable ... to sun.“ — Dryden. 

—Not to be taught; not to be informed. — Not to be af- 
fected ; not to be moved. 

(Physics.) Occupying exclnsively a certain space, ac- 

cording to the law of impenetrability. 

Impenetrably. adv. With solidity or hardness that 
admits not of being penetrated; with density or lard- 
ness not admitting of impression. 

“A skull of solid proof, impenctrably dull.“ — Pope, 

Impen‘itence, Impen’‘itency, n. [Fr. impént- 
tence; Lut. im for in, und penitentia— peniteo, to re- 
pent, to be penitent. See PENITENT.) Want of penitence 
or repentance; absence of contrition or sorrow for sin; 
obduracy ; hardness of heart. 

Impen'itent. a. [Fr.; Lat. in, and penitens, from 
pn. Not penitent; feeling no repentance for sin; 
not contrite; hard and obdurate of heart. 

They died impenitent, and left a race behind like to ie 

Aton. 

—n. One who repents not; a confirmed sinner; a hardened 
reprobate. 

Impen itently, adv. Without repentance for sin; 
not contrite; obdurate. 

Impen‘nate, a. [Fr. impenné.] (Zodl.) Having no 
wings. or feathers; impennous, 

Impen'nates, Impen’nes, n. pl. [Lat. in, and 
penna, a wing.) (Zodl.) The name of a tribe of swim- 
ming-birds, having short wings covered with feathers | 
resembling scales. The Penguin (Aptenodytes) and the 
Great Awk (Alca impennis) are examples of this group, 
which, however, is not a matural one. 

Impen' nous, a. [Lat. im for in, and penna, a wing.) 
Wingless, or fentherless. 

Imper‘ador, (Villa do,) (“City of the Emperor,”) 
a town of Brazil, province Parahiba. 

Imperative, a. [Fr. impératif; Lat. imperatirus — 
impero, to command. in, and poro, to prepare, to order. 
See Prepare. ] Of or proceeding from a command; com- 
manding; authoritative; expressive of command; cun- 
taining positive command; as, to receive imperatire 
orders. —Obligatory ; binding; not to be avoided, evaded, 
or shirked ; as, an imperative duty. 

(Gram.) Designating a form of the verb which ex- 
eri command, exhortation, &c.; as, the imperative 
mood. 

Imper'atively, adv. In an imperative or anthorita- 
tive manner; in a style not admitting of uestion. 

Impern'tor, u. (Lat., from imperare, to coumand.] 
Sre EMPEROR. 

Imperato'rin, n. (Bol.) A name of the genus Peuce- 

„J. v. 

Imperato’ 


‘ato'rial. Imper’atory, a. Commanding: 
authoritative. — Relating or belonging to the Roman 
title of imperator. 
Imper‘atriz, (Villa dn.) (“City of the Empress.) 
a town of Brazil, province of Ceara. 
Imperceiy'able, a. Imperceptible. (n) 
mperceiv’ableness, n. Imperceptii leness. (n) 
Imperceptibil ity, n. State or quality of being 
imperceptible: imperceptibleness; imperceivableness. 
Im perceptible, a. [Fr.; Lat. prefix in, and Eug. 
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perceptible.) Not perceptible; not to be perceived; not 


to be known or discovered by the senses; impalpable ; 
not easily discernible or apprelicnded by the taculties, 
“ Washing bis hands with invisible soap, in ee 
oud. 
—Very small; fine: very slow in motion or progress; 80 
minute as to elude observation. 
“The alterations in the globe are very slight, and almost im- 
perceptible.” — Wood. 
—That which is too minute to attract observation. 
Impercep'tibleness, n. Fr. imperceptibilité.) 


State or quality of being imperceptible, 

Impercep'tibly, ade. In a mauner not to be per- 
ceived. 

Impercep’tion, n. Want of perception or observation. 

1 

1 


mpercep'tive, a. Without the perceptive faculty. 


perfioio, See Perrect.| Not periect or complete; un- 

timshed; detective; not entire, sound, or whole: want- 

ing a part. 

Opinion Is light, vain, crude, and imperfect thing.” 
Ben Jonson. 

—Impaired ; not perfect or complete in intellect; deficient 

in some elementary organ of the senses. 

“ Obscure and imperfect ideas often involve our reason. Locke. 
—Faulty; not according to the laws of God, or the rules 

of right; liable to evil or moral detects. 

** Something he left imperfect in the state."—Shaks. 

—Not contormed to model, standard, or rule; deticient in 


semblance to an ideal; inferior to pattern or design; | 


not according to the demands of taste; incomplete in 
an esthetic or moral sense. 

* The imperfect offices of prayer and praise." — Wordsworth, 

(Gram.) Designating a tense of the verb which de- 
Notes an action in times past, then present, but not 
finished. 

1. concords. (Mus.) Such as are liable to change from 
major to minor, or the contrary, as are thirds and sixths ; 
still, however, not losing their consonuncy, 

1. flower. (Bot.) A tower wanting either stamens or 
pistils. 

J. guards. (Mil.) See GUARDS. 

J. number. (Math.) A number, the sum of whose nli- 
quot parts or divisions is not equal to itself. It is the 
reverse of a perfect number, whose parts, when added 
together, are equal to it. 


16, which is over 12,— which latter number is therefore 
deemed imperfect, 

Imperſec'tion, n. [Fr.; Lat. imperfectio.) Want of 
perfection or completeness; defect; fault; deficiency ; 
failing; frailty; blemish; want of a part or of some- 
thing necessary to complete u whole. 

"imperfections would not be half so much taken notice of, if 
Vanity did not make proclamation of them. L sstranye. 

Imper’fectly, adr. Not fully or completely: in an 
imẹpertect degree or manner ; not entirely or thoroughly, 

Imper’fectness, n. State of being imperfect. 


bored through. 
Imper’ forate, a. Not perforated, bored, or pierced ; 
without a hole or opening. 
Sometimes children are born imperforate." — Sharp. 
Imper forated, a. [Lat. in, and per foratus—per foro, 
to perforate. See PERFORATE.) Not perturated; not 


bored or pierced through,—Uaving no openings or pores. | 


Imperfora'tion, u. 
perforation or opening. 

Imperial, a. [Fr.; Lat. imperialis. See EMTInE.] Re- 
luting or pertaining to an empire, or to an emperor: as, 
an imperial throne, imperial government, imperial 
parliament, &. 

“The last that wore the imperial diadem of Rome."—Shaks, 

—Belonying to a monarch, or to sovereign authority; de- 
noting royal or supreme rule. 

Imperial, n. (cl.) 
file is pointed toward the top, and widens toward the 
base, thus forming a curve of contrary flexure. Tho 


(Fr.] State of being without 


domes executed in Persia present the most striking il-| 


lustrations of this system; in them the stability is ow- 
ing entirely to the adhesion of the cement employed in 
their coustruction. 


(Drinks.) A beverage formed by dissolving 2 drachmas 


of cream of tartar in a pint of boiling water, and Navor- 
ing it, when cold, with lemon-peel and sugar. 

—The outside of a diligence.—A tuft of hair hanging from 
the lower lip over the chin. — A dried plum. — Anything 
large, as a large kind ot drawing-paper, a large kind of 
slate, n large portmanteau, &. — Worcester. 

Impe'rial. a river of Chili. See CAUTEN, 

A town of Chili, in Araucania, on Imperial or Cauten 
River, abt. 82 m. N. of Valdivia. 

Impe’rialism, n. Imperial power or authority. 

Impe'rialist. n. One who belongs to an emperor; a 
subject or soldier of an emperor, — especially of the Ger- 
man emperor in former times. 

Imperial ity, n. Same as IMPERIALISM. 7. v. 

Impe'rialised. a. That is made imperial. 

Imperially, (in-př'ri-al-le,) a/v. In the manner of 
un emperor; in a royal or angust manner. 

Imper'il. v.a. To bring into peril; to expose to dan- 
ger; torisk; to hazard; to endanger. 

Imper'ilment. „. State of being in peril. 

Imperious, a [Fr. im e ; Lat. impertosns, from 
imperium, command.) Having the air or spirit of dic- 
tation, hanvltiness, or arrogance; commanding: dicta- 
torial; hanchty; domineering; overbearing; ar ant; 
springing from, or indicating a spirit of arrogince und 
dictation, as language or commands, — Urgent; not 


mper feet, a. [Lat. imperfectus —in, and pee. 


Thus, tor example, 12 is an} 
imperfect number, as its divisors, 1, 2, 3. 4, 6, amount to! 


A species of dome, whose pro- 
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capable of being resisted; authoritative; commanding 
| with rightful authority. 
Impe'riously. udr. In an imperious manner; with 
arrogance of command; with a haughty air of authority; 
in a domineering manner. —With urgency, or force not 
to be opposed. 
|Impe’riousness, n. Quality of being imperious; 
authority; air of command; arrogance of command ; 
hbaughtiness, 
|\Imperishabil ity, n. 
able; indestructibility. 
Imper ishable, a. [Fr. impérissable.] Not subject 
to decay; not liable to perish; indestructible ; eudur- 
ing permanently; everlasting. 
jamperishablencss, n. Quality of being imperish- 
; able. 
‘Imper’ishably, adv. In an imperishable manner. 
‘Imperiwigged, a. Wearing a periwig. 
i Imper'maneney, n. 
stability. 
Imper manent, a. That is not permanent: unstable, 
| Impermeability, u. | Fr.impermcabiltté ]- Physics.) 
hat property by which some substances resist the pas- 
sage of other substances through their mass. ‘Thus 
glass is impermeable, for its pores are so small that no 
pressure hitherto applied has been able to drive fluids 
through them. Gold. however, is permeable, as was 
proved in the experiment of the Florentine Academi- 
cinns. In endeavoring to determine whether water 
was compressible, they filled a hollow sphere of gold 
with it and then applied great pressure to the surfac 
the consequence ot which was, that the water was for 
out through the pores of the gold. Some substances 
are impermeable or account of their repulsion to other 
bodies; thus oil-skim, or water-proof cloth, is imper- 
mealle to water. 
Imper’meable, a. [Fr. imperméable; Lat. in, and 
| permen, to pass through.) Not permeable; noting bodies 
) which do not permit fluids to pass through them, 
Imper meableness, n. Quality of being imper- 
|l meable. 
Imper’menbly. adr. 
Impermis’sible, a. 
allowed, 
Imper’sonal, a. [In and personal ; Fr. imper:onnel.] 
Not personal, 

J. verb. (Gram.) A verb which is used only with the 
termination of the third person, with it for a nomina- 
tive; as, it rains, 

Impersonal, n. 
impersonal verb. 
Impersonal ity, n. Want, or indistinctness of per- 

;_ sonality. 
|Imper’sonally, adv. 

sonal verb. 
|Imper‘sonate, r. a. [In, and personate, which see.] 
To invest with personality, or the bodily substance ot a 
living being; to uscribe the qualities of a person to; to 
personify. 


Quality of being imperish- 


In- 


In an impermeable manner. 
That is not to be permitted or 


That which wants personality; an 


In the manner of an imper- 


| 
| 


|Imperforable, a. That may not be perforated or Impersona’tion, Impersonifica'tion, n. The 


| uct of impersonating; personification, 
Imper'sonator, n. One who impersonates. 

Imperspicuity. n. Want of clearness or perspicu- 

ity; ummtelligibility. 

|Imperspic’uous, a. Not perspicnous; obscure, 

Impersun dable. d. That cannot be persuaded. (R.) 
| Impersua‘dableness, n. Quality of being imper- 
suadable. (l.) 

|Impersua’sible, d. That cannot be persnaded, 

Imper'tinence. Imper'tinency. u. Fr. imper- 

| tinence; L. Lat. inpertinentia, from Lat. i, and per- 

| tineo, to belong or pertaining to.) That which is not 

pertinent: that which does not belong to the subject 
in hand; thet which is irrelevant, unimportant. or 
frivolous: state of not being pertinent, — Rudeness ; pert- 
ness; improper intrusion; interference by word or con- 
duct, which is not consistent with the age or station of 
the person, 

Imper'tinent. a. [Fr., from L. impertinens—in, and 
pertinco. See PERTINENT, PERTAIN.) Not pertinent; 
not pertaining to the matter in hand; of no weight; 
having no bearing on the subject; irrelevant; meddling 
with that which does not belong to the person.—Trifling; 
foolish; negligent of the present purpose.— Rude; pert; 
officious; intrusive. 

—n. An unmannerly or impudent person. 

Imper'tinently. adr. Without relation to the mat- 
ter in hand; officiously; intrusively; rudely. 

Imperturbabil ity, n. [Fr.ımperturbalilité.] Qual- 
ity of being imperturbable. 

Impertur bable, a. (I. Lat. imperturhabilis — in, 
perturbabilis, from Lat. perturbo, to throw into confu- 
sion or disorder; to disturb.) That cannot be disturbed 
or agitated; permanently quiet. 

Imperturba'tion, n. Calmness; quietude; tran- 

| quillity. 

Imperviabil ity, n. Quality of being impervious; 
impenetrability. 

Imper'viable, a. Impervious. 

Imper'viableness. u. Quulity of being impervions. 

Imper vious, a. [Lat. imperrius. See Perviows,} 

Not pervious; not to be penetrated or passed through; 

| impassable; impenetrable; not to be pierced by a 
pointed instrament; not penetrable by light; not per- 
meable to fluids. 

Imper’viously, adv. 

| sage or penetration. 

Im per’viousness, n. State or quality of being im- 

pervious, or of not admitting a passage. 
Impetig’inous. [See Liretico.] Scurfy; covered 
| + with scabs. 


In a manner to prevent pas- 
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Impetigo, n. [Lat., from impetire, to infest.) (Med.) 
An eruption of yellow, itching pustules, appearing in 
clusters, aud terminating in a yellow, thin, scaly crust | 
It is also known as humid or moist tetter, and dis- 
charges a thin acridichor, It occurs on all parts of the 
body, and most commonly on the extremities. A vari- 
ety of itis produced by the action of certain irritants 
upon the skin, as on the hands of those who work 
among sugar, known as the grocer’s itch; also on the 
hands of bricklayers, known as the bricklayer’s itch, The 
eruption is not contagious, Cleanliness,cooling ointments, 
and mild aperients, are recommended by way of cure. 

In petuos'ity, n. [Fr. impétuosité; L. Lat. impetu- 
ostlas.| Quality of being impetuous; a rushing with 
violence and great force; fury; violence; vehemence; 
furiousness of temper. 

Impet'uous, a. Fr. impelucux ; L. Lat. impetuosus — 
in, and peto, to fall or rush upon, See PETIrION.] Rush- 
ing upon; assailing; rushing with great force and vio- 
lence; moving rapidly ; furious; forcible ; fierce ; raging ; 
precipitate; vehement of mind; moving with precipi- 
tancy or violence; violent; hasty ; passionate. 

Impet'uously, adv. Violently; fiercely; forcibly; 
with haste and force, 

Impet ousness,n. Impetuosity. 

Impetus, n. (Lut. in, and petus. See TMPETUOUS.] 
(Mech.) A term which signifies the same thing as mo- 
mentum, or quantity of motion; and is generally esti- 
mated by the product of the velocity and mass of the 
body. This subject, however, has led to considerable 
controversy among philosophers, some estimating it by 
the mass into the velocity, while others maintain that it 
varies as the mass into the square of the velocity. This 
difference seems to have arisen from a misconception of 
the term rather than from any other cause; those who 
maintain the former opinion consider impetus, or mo- 
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Imple'tion, n. [Lat. impleo.] The act of filling; the 
state of being full. 

Implex’, a. [Fr. impleze; Lat. implexus, from implico 
—in, and plico, to ſold.] Infulded; intricate ; entangled ; 
complicated, 

|Implex’ion, n. The act of involving or infolding ; the 

state of being involved, 

Impli'able, a. Not pliable; unyielding. 

Im plicate, v.a. [Lat. implico, implicatus.] To in- 
fold; to involve; to entangle; to involve or bring into 
connection with; to show or prove to be connected or 
concerned, as in an offence. 

Im'plicating, p. a. Iufolding; involving; proving 
to be concerned, 

Implica’tion, n. [Fr.; Lat. implicatio.) Act of in- 
folding or involving; 
implying, or that which is implied, but not expressed; 
a tacit inference, or something to be fairly understood, 
though not expressed in words. 

Im ‘plicative, a. Tending to implicate. 

Im'plicatively, adv. By implication. 

Implie’it, a. Ter. tmplicité; Lat. implicitus, from 
implico — in, and plico, to fold.) Iufolded: entangled; 
implied; fairly to be understood, though not expressed 
in words; resting on another; trusting to the word or 
authority of another, without doubting or reserve, or 
without examining into the truth of the thing itself 

Implie’itly, adv. In an implicit manner; by infer- 
ence; Virtually: in reality, bat not in name; by con- 
nection with something else; dependently; with unre- 
served confidence. 

Implic’itness, n. State of being implicit; the state 
of trusting without reserve, 

Implied’, p.a. Involved; contained virtually, though 
not expressed. 

Implore’, v. a. Fr. implorer; Lat. imploro— in. and 


mentum, to signify the momentary impact, and the lat- 
ter the sum of all the impulses till the motion of the 
body ceases. 

(Gun.) The altitude through which a body must fall 
in order to gain a velocity equal to that with which the 
ball is discharged from the gun. 

Im'phee, n. (%.) Soe Hocus, 

Im pierce’, v. 4. To pierce through. 

Impierce‘able, a. Impenetrable. 

Impiety. n. [Fr. impiété; Lat. impietas, from impius 
—in, and pius, pious.) Wantof piety; irreverence to- 
ward the Supreme Being; contempt of the divine char- 
acter and authority ; neglect of the divine precepts; un- 
godliness; irreligion; any act of wickedness; blas- 
phemy ; profaneness; unrighteousness; wickedness, 

Impinge, v.n. [Lat. impingo—in, and pang, to 
fasten, to drive in. See Pacriox.] To push, strike, 
thrnst, or dash against, into, or upon; to fall against; 
to strike; to dash against; to clash upon. 

Impinge'ment, n. Act of impinging. 

Impin gent. a. (Lat. impingens.] Falling against or 

upon; striking against. 

mping' ing. p. a. Striking against. 

m ‘pious, a. Lat. impius—in and pius; Fr. impié.] 

Destitute of piety; irreverent toward the Supreme Be- 

ing: wanting in veneration for God and his authority; 

irreligious; profane; proceeding from, or manifesting a 

contempt for the Supreme Being; tending to dishonor 

God or his laws, and bring them into contempt. 

Im’‘piously, adv. With irreverence for God, or con- 
tempt for his authority; profanely; wickedly. 

Im’piousness, n. Impiety. 

Impish, u. Having the quality of an imp. 

Implacability, n. [Fr. implacabilité; L. Lat. im- 
placabiditas.| Quality of beiug implacable, or of not 
being appeasable; inexorableness; irreconcilable en- 
mity or anger. 

Impla‘cable, a. [Fr., from Tat. implacabilis. See 
PLcAuLx.] Not placable; not to be appeased; that can- 
not be pacified and rendered penceable; inexorable ; 
stubborn, or constant in enmity; irreconcilable; uure- 
lenting. 

Impia'cableness, n. State or quality of being im- 
Macable,. 

Impla‘cably, adv, With enmity; not to be pacified 
or subdued ; inexorably. 

Implacen'tal. a. Having no placenta, as the marsu- 
pial animals. — Smart, 

Implant’, v.a. [Fr. implanter.) To set or fix a plant 
or plants into; to insert; to set, plant, or infix for the 
purpose of growth, as feelings or ideas in the mind; to 
instil; to infuse, 

Implanted, p.a. Set in; infixed in the mind, as 
principles or rudiments, 

Implanta’tion, u. [Fr.] The act of implanting, set- 
ting. or infixing in the mind or heart, as principles or 
rudiments, 

Implausibil ity, n. State of being implausible, 

Implau’sible, 4. Not plausible; not specious; not 
likely to seduce or persuade; unplausible. 

Implau’sibleness, u. Want of plansibility. 

Implau’sibly, adr. Without show of probability. 

Implead’, v. a. (in and plead.| To bring a plea 
against; tosue; toinstitute and prosecute a suit against 
one in court; to sue at law. 

Implead’ed, pp. Prosecuted; sued; subject to an- 
swer to a suit in court. 

Implend'er, n. One who prosecutes another. 

Im plement, u. [L. Lat. implementum, trom impleo, 
to fill up—in, and pleo, to m] Whatever fills up; a tool; 
a utensil; an instrument.—pl. Tools; utensils ; vessels; 
instruments; the tools or instruments of labor. 

—r.a. To supplx, furnish, or provide with implements. (n.) 

Implementing, n. The act of furnishing with im- 
ploments. 


plara, to cry out, to bewail.| To bet for aid or succor from 

with cries or tears; to invoke earnestly; to call upon, 

or for, in supplication; to pray earnestly to; to petition 

vaa urgency ; to supplicate; to beseech; to entreat; to 
eg. 

r. n. To entreat; to beg. 

Implor’er, n. One who implores; a solicitor. 

Implor’ing, p.a. Beseeching; entreating; praying 
earnestly. 

Implor’ingly, adv. In the manner of entreaty. 

Implamed’, a. [From Lat. zu. priv., and pluma, a 
plume.) Without feathers; implumous. 

Implunge', v.a. To plunge; to hurry into. 


Implu'vium, n. [Lat.] (Arch.) A tank or cistern in 


the centre of the hall or atrium (Fig. 231) of a Roman 
house. In the examples which remain at Pompeii, the 
Lis generally formed of marble, It is placed imme- 
diately under the unroofed part of the atrium, and is 
intended to receive the rain which runs down from the 
roof through the opening. The J was frequently 
adorned with fountains, and formed a very peculiar and 
interesting feature in the dwellings of the Romans. 

Imply’, v. a. [Lat. implico — in, and plico, to fold.] To 
invoke or contain in substance or essence, or by fair in- 
ference when not expressed in words; to include; to 
comprise; to import; to signify. 

Impix' Ing. p.a. Involving; containing in substance 
or by fair inference. 

Impock’et, v.a. To pocket. (n.) 

Impoi'son. v. a. See Emporson. 

Impoi’sonment, n. Sev EMPOISONMENT. 

Impolicy, u. [/n and policy.] Bad policy; want of 
government or management; inexpedience ; unsuitable- 
ness to the end proposed; defect of wisdom. 

Impolite’, a. [Lat. ne Not polite; not of 
polished manners: unpolite; uncivil. 

Impolite’ly, adv. With impoliteness. 

Impolite’ness, n. Want of politeness; incivility; 
want of good manners. 

Impol'itic. a. [/n, and politic ; Fr. impolitique.] Not 
politic; wanting policy or prudence ; devising and pur- 
suing measures adapted to injure the public interest; 
unwise; adapted to injure the public interest; indiscreet; 
imprudent; incautious; inexpedient. 

Im pol itiely, adv. Without policy or prudence, art 
or forecast, 

Impoliticuces, n. Naality of being impolitic ; want 
of policy. 

lerabil ity, n. [Fr.imponderabilité.] Quality 
mponderable ; destitution of sensible weight, 

Impon‘derable, a. Fr., from Lat. in, and pondera- 
bilis, trom pondera, to weigh.) That cannot be weighed; 
not having sensible weight. 

Impon‘derableness, n. 
derable, 

Impon’derables, n. pl. (Physics.) An epithet for- 
merly applied to light, heat, electricity, and magnetism, 
which were universally considered as matter, in contra- 
distinction to those substances which possessed sensible 
weight. 

Impon’derous, a. Same as IMPONDERABLE, 9. v. 

Imporos'ity, n. Compactness; closeness; solidity; 
want of porosity. 

Impo’rous, a. [Fr. imporeuz.] Free from vacuities ; 
close of texture; solid. 

Import’, v.a. [Fr. importer; Lat. importa— in, and 
porto, to bear or carry along.) To bring, carry, or con- 

into; to bring from a foreign country or jurisdiction, 
or from another state. — To bear or convey, as significa- 
tion or meaning; to denote; to signify; to imply ; to be 
of weight, moment, or of consequence to.— To bear on 
the interest of, or to have a bearing on; to interest; to 
concern, 

Import, n. That which is imported or brought into a 
country from abroad.—That which is borne or conveyed 
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in words; meaning: signification: drift; tendency — 
The sense which words are inteuded to convey. — Im- 
portance; Weight; consequence, 

Import/able, a. That may be imported. 

Importance, n. [Fr.; L. Lat. importantia.] Quality 
of being important; weight; consequence; magnitude; 
Moment; u bearing on sume interest; that quality of 
anything by which it may affect a measure, interest, or 
result; Weight or consequence in the scale of being; 
weight or consequence in selfestimation, 

Important, „. [Fr., from Lat. tmportans.] Weighty; 
momentous; of great consequence; having a bearing 
on some interest, measure, or result; stately ; solemn.— 
Affectedly grave. 

Impor‘tantly, adv. Weightily; forcibly. 

Importa‘tion, u. [Fr] Act or practice of importing, 
or of bringing from another country or state; convey- 
ance into; the wares or commodities imported. 

Import’ed, p.a. Brought from another country orstate. 

Importer, u. He who imports; the merchant who, 
by himself or his agent, brings goods from another 
country or state. 

Importing, p. 4. Bringing goods, &c.. into one’s own 
country or state from a foreign or distant state. — Bear- 
ing as a signification; meaning. — Having weight or 
consequence, 

Import’unacy, n. The act of importuning; import- 
unity. . 

Importunate, a. [Lat. importunus — in, and por- 
tus, a port, a harbor.] Troublesome; pressing; urgent 
in request or demand; urgent and pertinacious in soli- 
citation, as a suitor; urgent, as a request; inciting ure 
gently for gratification, as the appetites. 

Import'unately, adv. With urgent request; with 
pressing solicitation, 

Import’unateness, n. Incessant solicitation; im- 
portunacy. 

Import'unator, n. One who importunes; an im- 

Importune’, v. a. Se importuner, from Lat. impor- 
tunus.) To beg or solicit unsuitably, iuconveniently, 
unscasonally, or vexatiously ; to request with urgency; 
to press with solicitation; to urge with frequent or un- 
ceasing application. 

Importun/’er, n. One who importunes, or solicits. 

Importu’nity, n. (Fr. tmportunité ; Lat. importunt- 
tas.) Unsnitableness; unfitness; pressing citation: 
urgent request; application for a claim or favor which 
is urged with troublesome frequency or pertinacity. 

Impos able, . That may be imposed or laid on. 

Impos’ableness, n. State of being imposable. 

Impose’, r.a. [Fr. imposer; Lat. impono, impositus, 
in, and pono, to place, put, set, or lay.) To place, put, 
set, or lay into, upon, or in; to lay on, as a burden, tax, 
toll, duty, or penalty; to place over by authority or by 
force; to lay on, as a command; to enjoin, as a duty: 
to Jay on, as hands in the ceremony of ordination or of 
confirmation; to obtrude fallaciously. 

Impos’er, n. One who enjoins, usa law; one who lays 
anything on another, as a hardship. 

Impos‘ing, p. a. Laying on; enjoining; deceiving. ` 

—a. Commanding; adapted to impress forcibly. 

—n. The act of one who imposes. 

(Printing.) The arrangement of the pages of a sheet, 
or form, upon the imposing-stone, in their proper order, 
so that when they are printed. and the sheet folded, 
they will follow each other consecutively. The furni- 
ture is then put about them, with the chase, and they 
are wedged up with quoins, so as to be ready for the 
press. k 

Impos'ingly, adv. In an imposing manner. 

Impos'ingness. n. The quality of being imposing. 

Impos'ing-stone, n. (/'rint.) The stone on which 
the pages or columns of types are imposed and made 
into forma. 

Imposi'tion, n. Fr., from Lat. impositio.] Act of lay- 
ing on; act of laying on hands in the ceremony of ordi- 
nation.—That which is imposed ; a tax, toll, duty, &c.— 
Constraint ; oppression ; burden.—Deception ; imposture. 

Impossibil'ity, „. [Fr. impossiinlité.| State of being 
impossible; that which cannot be; state of being not 
possible to exist. — Unpracticability ; the state or qual- 
ity of being not feasible or possible to be done. 

Impossible. a. [Fr.: Lat. impossibilis — in, and pos- 
si hi,. Not possible; that cannot be; impracticable; 
not feasible ; that cannot be done. 

Im’'post, n. (0. Fr.; Fr. impôt; Lat. impositus, from 
impona — in. and pono, to place.) That which is laid or 
set on; any tax imposed by authority, particularly a tax 
Jario ou imported goods; tribute; excise; customs; 

uty. 

(Arch.) The capital of a pier, or pilaster, that re 
ceives the thrnst of an arch. (C, Fig. 177.) The impost 
varies in the character of its mouldings with the order 
to which it is applied, Sometimes the whole of the en- 
tablature serves as an impost to an arch. The term is 
applicable to any supporting, or springing piece. 

Impost‘humate, v.n. (See ImpostuuMe.| To gather; 
to collect pus or purulent matter in any part of an ani 
mal body; to form an abscess. 

—v.a. To affect with an imposthume or abscess. 

—a, Imposthnmated ; swollen or bloated with purulent 
or corrupt matter. 

Impost humating, p.a. Forming into an abscess, 

Imposthuma'tion, n. Act of forming an abscess; 
also, an abscess; an imposthume. 

Impost'hume. u. [A corruption of Lat. apostema; 
Gr. aposteme, from aphistemi, to separate—apo, and 
histemi, to stand.] The separation of pus or purulent 
matter into an ulcer; an abscess; a collection of pus or 
purulent matter in any part of an animal body. 
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Impos’tor, n, [Fr. imposteur ; L. Lat. impostor, from 
impono.) One who imposes on others; u person who as- 
sumes a churacter for the purpose of deception; a de- 
ceiver under a false character. 

Impost’ure, n. [Fr.; Lat. impostura.] Imposition or 
fraud practised by a false pretender; deception practised 
under a false or ussumed character; cheat; fraud; de- 
ception. 

Im potence, or Im’poteney, n. [Lat. impotentia, 
from im — in, and potens, able, potent. Sce Po- 
TENT.) Want of ability, strength, or power, animal or 
intellectual; weakness; feebleness; inability; imbe- 
cility; defect of power; want of power or inclination 
to resist or overcome habits and natural propensities ; 
inability to beget; want of moderation or self-restraint; 
ungovernable passion, 

(Law,) Masculine incapacity. Should this defect exist 
at the time of the marriage, and be incurable, by the 
ecclesiastical law and the law of several of the American 
States, the marriage may be declared void ab initio, 

Im'potent, a. Fr., from Lat. impotens, in — potens.] 
Unable; powerless ; weak ; feeble; wanting strength or 
power; unable by nature, or disabled by disease or acci- 
dent, to perform any act; wanting the power of propaga- 
tion, as males; wanting the power of restraint; un- 
bridled ; uncontrollable. 

—n. One who is feeble, intirm, or languishing under disease. 

Im'potently, adv. In an impotent manner; feebly ; 
weakly. 

Impound’, r. a. [In and pound.) To put, shut, or 
confine in, or as in, a pound or close pen; to confine; to 
restrain within limits, 

Impound'age, n. Act of impounding cattle. 

Impound’er, x. One who impounds the beasts of 
another. 

Impound'ing. p. a. Confining in a pound: restraining. 

Impoverish, v.a. (Fr. appaurrir; Lat. ad, and 
pauper, poor.) To make poor; to reduce to poverty or 
indigence, as persons. — To exhaust strength, richness, 
or fertility, as of laud or soil. 

Impov’erished, p. a. Reduced to poverty.— Ex- 
hausted, 

Im pov’erishing, p. a. Making poor. — Exhausting. 

Impov'erishment, n. [Fr. appauvrissement.) A 
reducing to indigence; exhaustion; drain of wealth, 
richness, or fertility. 

Im power. v.a. See Empower. 

Impracticabil'ity, n. State or quality of being 
impracticable, or beyond human power, or the means 
proposed ; impossibility ; infeasibility; untractableness ; 
stubborn. 

Imprac'tieable, a. [Fr. impraticable.] That cannot 
be done or performed ; impossible; infeasible; not to be 
effected by the means proposed; untractable; unman- 
ageable ; stubborn, 

Imprac’ticableness, n. 
bleness ; stubbornness. 

Imprac'ticably, adv. 
hinders practice, 

Im’‘precate, v. a. [Lat. imprecor, imprecdtus — in, 
and precor, to beg, pray, or beseech.] To pray that evil 
may fall, as on any one; to pray that a curse or calamity 
may fall, as on one’s self, or on another person. 

Impreca’‘tion, n. [Fr. imprécation ; Lat. iniprecatio.] 
Act of imprecating, or invoking evil on any one; a 
prayer that a curse or calamity may fall on any one; 
execration ; malediction. 

(Rhet. and Poetry.) A form of speech in which the 
superior powers ure invoked to destroy or injure the 
oljects-of the speaker's enmity. In Shakspeare, Lear's 
imprecation against his daughters, and that of Timon 
against the Athenians, furnish noble instances. 

Im'precatory, a. ne imprécatoire.} Containing a 
prayer for evil to befall a person. 

Impregnability, n. State of being impregnable. 

Impreg’nable, a. [Fr. imprenable — in, aud Lat. 
prehendo, to take or seize.] That cannot be seized or 
taken; not to be stormed or taken by assault; that can- 
not be reduced by force; able to resist attack. — Not to 
be moved, impressed, or shaken: invincible, as affection. 

Impreg’nableness, n. The state of being impreg- 
nable; impregnability. 8 

Impreg’nably, adv. Ina manner to resist penetra- 

ion or assault; in a manner to defy force, 

Impreg’nate, v. a. [L. Lat. impregnare; Lat. in, 
pre, and gigno, to beget.) To muke pregnant ; to infuse 
the principle of conception, as into a female animal; to 
render prolific; to fecundate; to infuse particles of one 
thing into another; to communicate the virtues of one 
thing to another; to fill; to saturate. 

a. (L. Lat. impregnatus, pp. of impragnare; It. im- 
pregnato; Sp. impregnado, emprénado; Fr. imprégné.) 
Rendered prolific or fruitful; impregnated. 

Impregna‘tion, n. [Fr. imprégnation.] The act of 
fecundating and rendering fruitful ; communication of 
the particles or virtues of one thing to another ; fecunda- 
sion; fertilization; saturation. 

(Animal Physiol.) See REPRODUCTION. 

(Vegetable Physiol.) The J., fertilization, or fecun- 
dation in plants takes place according to laws similar to 

those which prevail in the animal kingdom. In plants, 
however, the organs of reproduction are not permanent 
as in animals, but fall off — the male organs generally 
don after fecundation, the female after the ripening of 
the seed. The male seminal substance, called pollen, 
never exists in a fluid state, but always in that of gran- 
ules of varions forms (pollen grains), which consist each 
of one cell, whose covering is of varions thickness, and 
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part (the ovary or germen) contains the rudiments of the Impri mis, adv. [ Lat., for in primis, among the first, 


future seeds (ores). The inner layer of the cell-cover-| 
ing of the pollen-grain separates from the outer and 
thicker layer, us if it came out of a bag, and continuing 
to be elongated by growth, is carried down through the | 
style to the germen, Where it reaches the foramen or 
small opening of the embryo sac, and comes into contact 
with the ovule, or even in many cases penetrates tuto 
the ovule itself between its cells, By this time, one or 
other of the cells of the ovule has become considerably | 
more enlarged than the other cells, and whut is called 
the amnion has been formed, in the mucilaginous fluid 
of which ( protoblasma), after the contact of the pollen- 
bag, through the dynamic operation of its contents, a 
cell-germ or cytoblast is soon developed. This cytoblast 
is the first commencement of a new and distinct cell, | 
which divides into two cells. These increase, by con- 
tinually repeated separation of new cells, into acellular 
body, which forma the more or less perfect embryo of u 
new plant. If the organ from which the pollen has 
proceeded, and the organ which contained the ovule, 
belong to the same plant or to plants of the same spe- 
cies, the embryo arising from this tecundation becomes 
a plant of the same species. But if the pollen by which | 
the fecundation is effected comes from a plant of another 
species than that to which the plant belongs in whose 
germen the embryo is formed, the seed resulting from 
this fecundation will not, when it grows, produce plants 
of the same species, but „rid, intermediate between 
the parent plants, and with various degress of resem- 
blance to one or other of them, but not perfectly corre- 
sponding with either. Hence the production of hybrids, | 
and multiplication of varieties of plants in gardens, by 
what is called the artificial impregnation of the stigma 
of one plant with the pollen of another, which, however, 
must be of an allied species, hybridization being confined 
by the laws of nature within very narrow limits. 

Imprescriptibility, n. [Fr. imprescriptibilité.) 
The quality of being imprescriptible. 

Imprescrip’tible, d. [Fr. and Sp. impreseriptible.] 
Not capable of being lost or impaired; self-evidencing. 

Impreserip'tibly, adv. ln animprescriptible man- 
ner. 

Imprese’,n. A device, as on a shield. (Written also 
IMPRESA und IMPRESS.) 

Im'press, n. That which is impressed; a mark or in- 
dentation made by pressure; tho figure or image of 
anything made by pressure ; stamp ; likeness; mark of 
distinction ; character; device; motto.—Act of compell- 
ing to enter into the public service, as practised in Eng- 
Jand. 

Impress’, v.a. [O. Fr. empresser; Lat. imprimo, im- 
pressus —in, and premo, pressus, to press.) To press 
upon or into; to imprint; to stamp; to make a mark or 
figure on anything by pressure; to print, as books, — 
To mark; to indent; to fix deep.—To compel to enter 
into public service, as seamen in England; to seize and| 
take into service by compulsion. 

Impressed’, p.a. Pressed into; imprinted ; stamped ; 
marked by pressure. — Compelled to enter the public 
service; seized for public use. — Fixed in the mind; 
made sensible; convinced, 

Impressibil'ity, u. Quality of being impressible, 

Impres'sible, a. That may be impressed; that yields | 
to an impression; that may reccive impressions; that 
may have its figure Stith vet On another body, 

Impres’sibleness, n. Quality of being impressible, 

Impres‘sibly, adv. Ina manner to make impression. 

Impress’ing, p.a. Pressing into; imprinting; stamp- 
ing. — Fixing in the mind. — Compelling into service. 

Impression, n. [Fr.; Lat. impressio.) Act of im- 
pressing, as one body on another; mark; indentation; 
stamp made by pressure.—The effect which objects 
produce on the mind; image in the mind; idea; sen- 
sible effect: a single edition of a book; the books printed 
at once. — Slight, indistinct remembrance. 

Impressionabil'ity, n. The quality of being im- 
pressionable; impressibility. 

Impres’sionable, n. Susceptible of impression; 
capable of being moulded. 

Impres’sionableness, n. Impressionability; qual- 
ity of being impressionable. 

Impres’sionless, a. Ilaving the quality of not be- 
ing impressed. 

Impres‘sive, a. Making or tending to make an im- 
pression; having the power of affecting, or of exciting 
attention and feeling: adapted to touch sensibility or 
the conscience: solemn. 

Impres'sively, adr. In an impressive manner; ina 
manner to produce a powerful effect on the mind. 

Impres'siveness, n. Quality of being impressive. 

Impress’ment, n. (Eng. Law.) The forcille levying 
of seamen for service in the British navy. The practice 
of impressing and granting powers to the Admiralty for 
that purpose is of very ancient date; thongh no statute 
has expressly declared this power to be in the Crown, 
yet many of them very strongly imply it. The statute 
2 Rich. II., c. 4, speaks of mariners being arrested and 
retained for the king's service, as of a thing well known 
and practised without dispute, aud provides a remedy 
against their running away. 

Impress’ure, n. Lnpression. 

Im prest. u. [It. impresto, imprestito; L. Lat. impras- 
titum.) A kind of earnest- money; loan; money advanced. 

—v.a. [It. imprestare.] To advance on loan. 

Imprevent/able, a. Not capable of being prevented; 
inevitable; certain. (R.) 

Imprima’‘tur, n. [Lat., let it be printed.] A license 
which, in countries subjected to the censorship of the 
press, must be granted by a public functionary appointed | 
for the purpose before any book can be printed. 
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chietly; in, in, and primus, first.) In the first place; 
first in order. 

Imprint, v. a. [In, and print.) To impress; to mark 
by pressure; to stamp, as letters and words on paper; 
to print; to fix on the miud or memory: to impress. 

Im ‘print, u. The name of the publisher of a book, news- 
paper, &c.,with the place and time of publication printed 
on the first page. By the early printers it was inserted 
ut the end of the book, and was styled the colophon. 

Impris‘on, v. a. [Fr. emprisonner.) To put into a 
prison; to keep ina prison or jail, or to arrest and de- 
tain in custody in any place; to incarcerate; to con- 
fine; to shut up; to restrain from escape; to deprive 
of the liberty to move from place to place. 

Impris'oner, n. One who imprisons another. 

Imprisonment, (im-priz’n-ment,) n. Fr. empri- 
sonnement.) ‘The restraint of a man’s liberty under 
the custody, charge, or keeping of another. Impris- 
onment extends not only to a jail, but to a house, 
stocks, or where a man is held in the street, &c., fur in 
all these cases the party so restrained is said to be 
a prisoner so long as he hath not his liberty frecly to 
go about his business as at other times. No man can be 
imprisoned except by the lawful judgment of his peers, 
or by the law of the land. and no man can be impris- 
oned except us the law directs, either by command and 
order of a court of record, or by lawful warrant. — See 
ARREST, BAIL, CONSTABLE, Habeas Corpus. 

Improbability, n. [Fr. improbabilité.] Qunlity of 
being improbable, or not likely to be true; unlikelihood, 

Improb'able, a. [Fr.; Lat. improbalilis— in, and 
probalnlis. See PRonaBLE.)] Not probable; not likely 
to be true: not to be expected under the circumstances 
of the case. 

Improb'ably. adr. In a manner not likely to be true. 

Improbiity, n. Fr. improbité ; Lat. improbitas, from 
improbo. Beo Propity.| That which is disapproved or 
disallowed; want of integrity or rectitude of principle; 
dishonesty. 

Impromp'tu, n. [Lat. inpromptu, in readiness — in, 
in, and promptus, readiness.) (Lit.) A piece made off 
hand, at the moment, or without previous study ; an ex- 
temporaneous, und often merry or witty composition, 

—a. or adr. Off-hand; extemporancous; on the spur of 
the moment; without forethought or previous study; 
ns, an impromptu stanzu. 

Improp’er, a. (In, and proper; Fr. impropre; Lat. 
improprius.) Not proper; not suitable; not adapted to 
its end.— Unfit; not becoming; not decent; unsuit- 
able. — Inaccurate; incorrect; erroneous; wroug; un- 
grammatical. 

Improperly, adv. In an improper manner; not 
fitly or suitably: unsnitably: incongruously; errone- 
ously; inaccurately; ungrammatical. 

Impro’priate, v. a. [Lat. in, and proprio, propriatus, 
to appropriate, from proprius, one's own, peculiar, pro- 
per.] To place the profits of ecclesiastical property in 
the hauds of a layman, 

A. Devolved into the hands of a layman ; improprinted. 

Impropria'tion, n. (Eng. Eccl. Law.) Act of put- 
ting an ecclesiastical benefice into the hands of a lay- 
man; the benefice impropriated. 

Impro’priator, u. One who impropriates ; especially 
a layman who has possession of the lands of the Church, 
or an ecclesiastical living. 

Impro’priatrix, u. A woman who impropriates, or 
who holds possession of Church lands, 

Impropri’ety, n. That which is improper; unfitness; 
unsuitableness to character, time, place, or circum- 
stances; inaccuracy in language. 

Improvability, n. State or quality of being im- 
provable or capable of improvement; susceptibility of 
being made better. 

Improv'able, a. [See Improve.}] That may be im- 
proved; susceptible of improvement; capable of grow- 
ing or being made better; that may be used to advan- 
tage, or to the increase of anything valuable, as hints; 
capable of tillage or cultivation, as land. 

Improv'nbleness, n. Susceptibility of improve 
ment; capalbleness of being made better, or of being 
used to advantage. 

Improv'ably, adv. In a manner that admits of me- 
lioration. 

Improve’, r. a. [0. Fr. emprover, to improve; Lat. 
in, and proba, to try, to consider gohd.] To make bet- 
ter; to advance in value or good qualities; to better; 
to ameliorate; to heighten; to mend; to correct; to 
rectify; to use or employ to good purpose; to turn to 
profitable account; to use fur advantage; to apply to 
practical purposes, 

—v.n. To grow better or wiser; to advance in goodness, 
knowledge, wisdom, or other excellence; to increase; 
to be enhanced; to rise, as the market-price. 

Improve’ment, n. Act of improving; advancement 
in moral worth, learning, wisdom, skill, or other excel- 
lence; melioration; valnable addition ; a change for the 
better; advance or progress from any state to a better 
instruction; growth in knowledge or refinement; edi- 
fication: use or employment to beneficial purposes; 
practical application; the part of a discourse intended 
to enforce and apply the doctrines. 

(Patent Law.) An addition of some useful thing to 
a machine, manufacture, or composition of matter. The 
patent-law of July 4, 1836, authorizes the granting of a 
patent for any new and useful improvement on any art, 
machine. manufacture, or composition of matter. But it 
is often difficult to say what is anew and useful improve- 
ment, the cases frequently approaching very near to 
exch other. In the present improved state of ma- 
chiuery, it is almost impracticable not to employ the 
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same elements of motion, and in some particulars, the 
same means of operation, to produce any new effect. 

Improver. u. One who improves; one who makes 
himself, or anything else, better; that which improves, 
enriches, or melorates, 

Improv idence, n. [Lat. improridentia —in, and 
providens. See Proving.) Want of providence, foresight, 
or forecast; neglect of foresight, or of the measures 
which foresight might dictate for safety or advantage. 

Improv ident, a. [Lat. in, and providens, from pro- 

ə — pro, und video, to see.) Wanting providence; 
foresight, forethought, or forecast; wanting care to 
make provision for future exigencies; inconsiderate ; 
negligent; careless. 

F adv. With improvidence; care- 
essly. 

Improv'idently. adv. In an improvident manner; 
without care to provide against future wants; without 
forecast or foresight. 

Improv'ingly, sdr. In a manner to improve. 

Improv'isate, a. [From It. improvisato.] Impromptu; 
off-hand; unpremeditated. 

Improv'isate, Improvis’atize, v. a. or n. To 
compose in an impromptu manner; to utter extempo- 
raneously; to improvise. 

Improvisation, n. Art of extemporaneous com- 
posi 1, whether in words or music. — That which is 
improvised ; anything uttered impromptu. 

Improvis’atize, v. a. or n. See IMPROVIBATE. 

Improvis‘ator, n. One who writes or speaks im- 
promptu: one who improvises. 

Improvisato’re, n. Same as IMPROVVISATORE. 

Improvisato’rial, Improvis’atory, a. Hav- 
ing reference or pertaining to extemporaneous poetical 
composition. 

Improvis’atrice, n. Same as IMPROVVISATRICE. 

Improvise’, v. a. [Fr. improviser, from Lat. impro- 
visas.| To express one’s self in an extemporary man- 
ner, particularly in verse. — To arrange or bring to 
pass without preliminary preparations; as, to impro- 
vise a dancing: party. 

—v.n. To utter versification extemporaneously; — hence, 
by implication, to do anything off-hand or on the spur 
of the moment, 

Improvis’er, n. An improvisator; one who impro- 
Vises, 

Improvvisato’re, Improvisato’re, n. IIt.; 
Fr. improvisateur.] One who composes and recites or 
sings extemporantous or impromptu verses upon any 
given subject without premeditation. The Italians par- 
ticularly excel in this species of composition, owing, no 
doubt, in great measure, to the richness and flexibility 
of their language. The poetry, however, s0 produced, is 
of no very high character, being chiefly remarkable for 
its natural flow of langnage and quick adaptation of 
ideas and imazes to the main subject. None of the 
poems so produced have acquired any permanent repu- 
tation. The improvvisatore generally accompanies him- 
self on the guitar while he is giving forth his verses, 
Several females have likewise distinguished themselves 
in this art, and are styled imprarvisatriet. 

Improvvisatrice, Improvisatrice, (im-prdr- 
ve-su-tré'chd.) It.] A female composer or reciter of 

tu versification. 

lence, u. [Fr.; from Lat. imprudentia. See 

„ Want of prudence; indiscretion; want of 
caution, circumspection, or a due regurd to conse- 
quences; heedlessness; incousiderateness; rashness, 

Imprua‘dent, a. [Fr.; Lat. imprudens — in, and pru- 
dens, contracted from prortdens — prorideo, to pro- 
vide. See Provine.) Wanting prudence, foresight, or 
discretion; not attentive to the consequences of words 
or actions; indiscreet; injudicious; heedless; rash; 
thoughtless. 

“There is no such imprudent person as he that neglects God 
and his soul.” — Tillotson. 

Impru‘dently, adv. Without the exercise of pru- 
dence; rashly; indiscreetly. 

Im pu'beral. a. [From Lat. prefix in, and pubes, pu- 
berty.] Immature; not having reached puberty ; as, 
“ impnberal animals.” — Sir W. Hamilton, 

Impu‘/berty, u. Absence of puberty or legal mar- 
Tingeable age. 

Im pudence. n. [Fr.; Lat. impudentia, from impu- 
dens.) State or quality of being impudent; want of 
shame: absence ef modesty ; shamelessness ; assurance, 
accompanied with a disregard of the presence,.or con- 
tempt for the opinions, of others; audacity ; effrontery ; 
barefacedness; impertinence; insolence. 

Im pudent. a. [Fr.; Lat. inpudens in. and pudens, 
pudeo, to be ashamed; probably allied to Hind. 
purdu, shame, disgrace.) Wanting shame or modesty ; 
shameless; audacious; bold and defiant with contempt 
of others; brazen; barefaced; immodest; saucy; im- 
pertinent; insolent, 

ently. adv. In an impudent manner; shame- 
with effrontery or indecent assurance, 
“ Why should soft Fabius impudently bear 

Names gained by conquest in the Gallic war?" — Dryden. 

Impudicity, (im-pu-divi-te,) n. [From Lat. impu- 
dirns. immodest.) Immodesty: shamelessnesa. y 

Impugn, (in-pin’,) v. a. [Fr. impugner; Lat. im- 
puno — in, and pugno, to fight. See PuGNactous.] To 
oppose; to attack or assail by words or arguments; 
to contradict; to rebut; to gainsay ; to challenge con- 
troversially ; as, to dapugn another person's testimony. 

Impugn'able, a. Susceptible of being impugned. 

Impugn'er, n. One who impugns, gainsays, or con- 
tradicts, 

1 ugn' ment. n. Act of impugning or assailing. 

Im pulse, u. [Lat. impulsus.] (Physics.) The force 
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of one body communicated to another in a continuance 
of motion after the force has been withdrawn. Whe 

a body rolls down a gently-inclined plane, it is possible 
to see the gradual changes iu its velocity, and it is ap- 
parent that between the instauts at which the body has 
two different velocities it takes in all intermediate ve- 
locity, or that the change of velocity is pertectly grad- 
ual. But when a body is violently struck, as in the 
case of a ball by a cricket-bat, no gradations of velocity 
are seen; but the ball appears to change from a point 
of rest, as it were, to a state of rapid motion, without 
passing through any of the intermediate states. In 
this case it is said to receive an impulse, which may, 


therefore, be said to be any cause by which velocity is 
communicated suddenly and without gradations. 
—Influence acting on the mind; motive; impression; sup- 
posed supernatural influence on the mind. 
These were my natural impulses for the undertaking.” — Dryden. 


Impul’sion, n. [Fr.; Lat. impulsio.] Act of impel- 
ling, or of striking, or of driving against; act of urging 
forward ; sudden or momentary action of a body in mo- 
tion upon another body; as, “tmpulsim of the air.” 
(Bacon,) — Influence operating suddenly on the mind, 
whether from external or internal causes ; impulse. 

Thou didst plead divine impulsion prompting.” — Milton. 

Impulsive, a. [Fr. impulsif.] Having the power 
of driving, urging, or impelling: moving; impellent, — 
Governed or actuated by impulse; as, au impulsive 
person. 

(Mech.) Moving momentarily ; not continuous; — 
applied to forces. 

—n. Impulse; impelling cause; impulsive agency. 

Impulsively. adr. By impulse; with force. 

Impul’siveness, n. State or quality of being im- 
pu sive, 

Impune'tate, a. 

Impunetual, a. 
time. (R.) 

Imp tual'ity. n. Want of punctuality. (R.) 

Impu'nity, n. [Fr. impunité; Lat. impunitas—tin, 
and pena, punishment. See Punisn.] Safety, security, 
or freedom from punishment or penalty. — Freedom or 
exemption from injury. 

Impure’, a. [Fr. impur; Lat. impurus—in, and 
purus, pure. See Punk.] Not pure; foul; feculent; im- 
pregnated with extraneous or deleterious matter; tinc- 
tured; as, impure water. — Defiled by sin; stained with 
guilt; unholy ;—applied to persons. — Unsanctified ; 
unhallowed ; unholy; — applied to things. 

“Hypocrites austerely talk, condemning as impure what God 
has made pure.” — Milton. 

—Lewd; unchnste; unclean; as, impure practices. — Ob- 
scene; as, impure thoughts. 

( Script.) Without purification, according to the Mosaic 
Jaw; unclean. 

Impure'ly, adv. 
or uncleanness, 

Impure’ness, Impu'rity, n. [Fr.tmpurité; Lat. 
tmpuritas.) Want of purity; uncleanness: foulness; 
feculence; obscenity; defilement; pollution. — That 
which is impure; any foul matter; — hence, lewdness ; 
unclustity. — Admixture of an extraneous or foreign 
mixture in anything; feculent ingredients; as, impuri- 
ties of the blood. 

(Script.) Lack of purity according to the Mosaic law; 
defiloment ; uncleanness. 

Impur'ple, v.a. Same as EMPURPLE, q. v. 

Imputabil'ity, n. State or quality of being imputa- 
ble or chargeable, 

Imput’able, a. [Fr.] That may be imputed or charged 
to a person; that may be ascribed to, or set to the ac- 
count of another; chargeable; as, his errors were im- 
putible to want of reflection. — Accusable; chargeable 
with a fault. (n.) 

Imput'ableness, n. 
of being imputable, 

“í 'Tis necessary to the émputableness of an action that it be 
avoidable." — Norris. 

Imputa'tion. n. [Fr.: Lat.impwatio, See IMPUTE ] 
Act of imputing or charging; attribution, as of crimes, 
faults, or errors; also, that which is charged or imputed. 
— Censure; reproach ; charge or attribution of evil. 

(Tieol.) The charging of something to the account 
of one which belongs to unother; or, the attributing 
any matter, quality, or character, whether good or evil, 
to any person as his own. 

Impu tative, a. That may be imputed. 

Impu'tativelx. adr. By imputation. 

Im pute’, v.a. [Lat. imputo — in, and piito, to elenn, to 
clear up, to hold a reckoning. See Compute.) To charge; 
to attribute; to set to the account of: to ascribe. 

(Theol.) To reckon to one what does not belong to 
him. 

“Tt was imputed to him for righteousness.” — Rom, iv. 22. 

—To ascribe to one as the author, producer, or possessor 
of; — commonly applied in a bad sense. 

„have read a book. imputed to Lord Bathurst, called a disser- 
tation on parties.“ — Swift. 

To regard; to reckon ; to take account of. (n.) 

Imput’er, n. One who imputes, attributes, or charges. 

Imputres‘cible, a. [Fr.] Impervious to corruption 
or putrescence. 

In-. A prefix from the Lat. in, not, nsed commonly in 
composition in a negative or privative sense, like the 
English un; as, active denotes that which acts, inactive ; 
which does not act. In before r takes the form of ir, as 
in irregular, irrelevant; before l, it is converted into d, 
As in illumine; and belore a labial into im, as in impene- | 
trable. 

In, prep. [A.8S., Ger., and Goth. in; Lat. in; Gr. en; 
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Not dotted or punctate. 
Not punctual; after the appointed 


In an impure manner; with stain 


Imputability ; state or quality 
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W. yn; Armor. enn. The Lat. in, in composition, some 
times represents the Sansk. negative participle a or an, 
Ger. un.] Noting the place where anything is present, 
or the state present at any time; within; inside of; sur- 
rounded by; — used in opposition to out of or from ; as, 
tn the city, in health, in doors. 

“ However it be in knowledge, I may truly say it is of no use si 
all in probabilities," — Locke. 

—Noting time, power, proportion; in the midst of; on 
account of; in possession of; by means of; through; ac 
cording to; as, it is not in his nature to commit so base 
an act, it is not in my power to assist you. — Noting 
entrance into a new condition of lite or sphere of ac- 
tion; — used for into; as, he Luas started in business on 
his own account. 

In blank. (Law.) With the name of the indorser 
only; saidof a note of hand, cheque, or bill of exchange. 

In that, because; for the cause or reason that. 

He cannot brook disgrace well... in that it is a thing of his 
own search,’ — Shuks. 

In the name of, by authority of; on the part of; in 
behalf of; as, it was done in the name of the king; — 
used in invocations, protestations, and the like. — Jo be 
in with, to herpin with, to be on good terms with; to 
enjoy and retain the favor of; to be on a footing of 
friendship or intimacy with; as, he Leeps in with the 
government. (Used colloquially.) Also, to be close to 
or in the vicinity of; as, the ship kept in with the land. 

Note. — In is very frequently substituted for into, 
and unaccompanied with its proper nonn; as, come in, 
that is, into the house; the Radicals have got in. that 
is, into power; my ship has come in, or, in other 
words, into port. 

In. adv. Within; not out; close; near; inside: as, a 
ship's sails are in, that is, they are furled and not in 
present use. 

In, u. One in possession of official duty; — opposed to 
out.- A nook, corner, or winding turn; a re-enutrant 
angle; — generally in the plural; as, the ins and outs of 
a garden. 

Inability, n. Want of ability, force, strength, ot 
power, whether physical, mental, or moral; want of ad- 
equate means; impotence; incapacity ; incompetence. 

Inab’stinence, n. Want of power to abstain; in- 
temperance of appetite; sensual indulgence. 

“Thea may'st know what misery the tnabstinence of Eve shall 
bring on man.”"—M:!ton, 

Inabstract’ed, d. Not abstracted. 

Inabu'sively, adv. Without abnse. 

Inaecessibil'ity. Inneces'sibleness, n. State 
or quality of being inaccessible or not to be reached, 

Inacces’sible, a. (I. Lat. tnaccessibilis — in, and ge- 
cesstinilis, accessible.) Not accessible; unapproachable ; 
not to be reached; not to be obtained; forbidding ac- 
cess; ns, an tnaccessible position in society, an tnacces- 
sible mountain. 

Inacces'sibly, adv. 
as not to be approached. 

Inmaccordant, a. Without accordance. 

Inac’curacy, n. Want of accuracy or exactness; mis 
tuke; fault; defect; blunder; error; as, a verbal inac- 
curacy. 

Inac'curate, a. Not accurate; not exact or correct; 
faulty; erroneous; not according to truth or fact; as, 
an inaccurate account. 

Inac’curately, a. 
rectly; erroneously. 

Inacquaint/ance, n.  Unacquaintance, 

Inacquies’cent, a. Not acqniescing: not agreeing. 

Inac'tion. n. [Fr.] Want of action; forbearance of 
labor or exertion; rest; idleness: cessation from motion. 

Inac tive, a. [Fr. inactif, and tractive.) Inert; not 
active; having no power to move, as matter. — Indis- 
posed to effort: not diligent, active, busy, or industri- 
ous; ns. an inactive army. 

(Chem.) Deficient in active properties; inert. 

Inae'tively. adv. In an inactive manner; inertly; 
sluggishly: idly. 

Inactivity, n. [Fr. inactirité.] Want of activity; 
inertness; as, the inactirity of matter. — Idleness, or 
habitual sluggishness; want of action or exertion; in- 
disposition to effort: lack of energy. 

Inadapta'tion, n. State or quality of not being 
adapted or fitted. 

Inad’‘equaey. n. Quality of being inadequate, une- 
qual, or insu ent for a purpose; inequality; incom- 
Ander detectiveness; as, inadequacy of means, — 
q 


In an inaccessible manner; so 


Not according to truth; incor- 


mproper or injurious drawback or defect; as, tnade- 
uacy of electoral representation. 

Inadequate, œ Lat. in, ad, and xquatus—aquo, to 
make level. See ADEQUATE.) Not adequate or equal to 
the purpose; not sufficient to effect the object; incom- 
petent: unequal; disproportionate: not just or in due 
proportion; partial; incomplete; defective; as, an in- 
adequate income. 

Inad’equately, adv. In an inadequate manner; not 
fully, sufficiently, or completely. 

Inadequateness, n. State or quality of being in- 
adequate ; inadequacy; insufficiency; incompleteness. 

Inadhe’rent, a. Not adhering. 

(Bot.) Free; detached from the other organs. 

Inadhesion, (in-ad-he’zhun,) n. Want of adhesion; 
state or quality of not adhering or attaching. 

Inadmissibility, „. Quality of being in issible, 
or not proper to be received; as, the inadmissibility of 
a plea in court. 

Inadmis‘sible, a. Not admissible: not proper to be 
admitted, allowed, or received; as, inadmissible evidence. 

Inadmis‘sibly, adv. In a manner to forbid admis- 
sion. 

Inadver'tence, Inudver'teney, n. [Fr. inad 
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vertence.)} Want of advertence; a not turning the mind 
to; inattention; negligence; heedlessness; oversight; 
as, the misfortune ppened through inadrertency.— 
Effect of inattention or carelessness; any error, over- 
sight, mistake, or fault caused by negligence of atten- 
tion or want of thought. 

Inadver'tent, a. [Lat. in, and advertens —adrerto, 
to turn ta, to advert. See ADVERT.) Not advertent; 
not turning the mind to; heedless; careless; negligent. 

Inadver'tently, adr. Hveedlessly; carelessly ; from 
want of attention; negligently; inconsiderately. 

Inadver'tisement, n. Inadvertence ; negligence(R.) 

Inaffabil'ity, n. Lack of affability; reservedness in 
social intercourse; reticence in cunversation; stiffness 
of demeanor. 

Inaffecta'tion, n. Freedom from affectation in 
speech or manner. 

I'nagh. a parish of Ireland, in prov. Munster, co. Cork. 

I (¢-nd‘gwa,) or Heneaava, (Great,) an island in 
the W. Indies, the t and most S. of the Bahama 
Group. Lat. (N. E. point) 21° 18’ N., Lon. 73° 40’ W.; 
area, about 1,000 sq. m. Chief town, Mortimer, — ( Lrt- 
TLe,) about 12 m. N. of the above; area, about 75 sq. m. 

Inalienabil'ity, n. State or quality of being in- 
alienable. 

Inalienable, (in-dl'yan-a-bl,) a. [Pr] Unalienable; 
incapable of being lawfully transferred from one per- 
son to another. — Public highways, rivers, &c., are in- 
alienable. 

Inalienableness, n. Inalienability; state of being 
inalienable. 

Inalienably, odv. In a manner which prevents 
alienation ; as, n charter inalienably granted. 

Inalterahility, ». State or quality of being in- 
alterable, fixed, or nnchangeable, 

Inamora'ta, Inamora'to, n. It. innamorata, 
from innamorare, tu enamor, to inspire with love.) An 
enamored person ; a lover, 

Eee miim, n. (Games.) A game st dice formerly 
played. 

—a. Raised from the same stock or parentage; — said of 
animals: as, a race-horve bred in-and-in.—See ukrbixd. 

Inmane., (in-dn’,) «. Lat. inani», from Gr. ind, to em ty.) 
Empty; void; without definite comprehonsion ; dait; 
stupid; blocki«h; as, an inane talker. 

Vacuity ; that which is void or empty; infinite «pace. 
“ The great inane beyond the confines of the world.” — Lorke. 


Inaniloquent, Inaniloquoas, a. Lat. inanis, 
empty, and loqui, to speak. quacious; garrulous ; 
exceedingly and turgidly talkative. (R ) 

Inan‘imate, o. Lat. inanimatus — in, and animatus, 
animated. Seo ANIMATION.) Lifeless; dead; destitute 
of animation or life; inert; inactive; dull; soulless ; 
spiritless; as, inanimate bodies. 

Inan‘imated, o Wanting life or animation; spirit-| 
less; dull; as, un inanimated conversation, 

Inan’‘imateness, n. State or condition of being 
inanimate. 

Inanima'tion, n. Want of animation; lifelessness ; 
torpidity; listleseness; dulness. — Animation; infu- 
sion of life, spirit, or vigor. 

“ The inanimation of Christ living and breathing within us.” 
Bishop Hall. 

: L. Lat. inanition.) 

hess; emptiness for 


Inanition, (in-an-ish'un,) n. 
Emptiness; vacuity; want of 
want of food; exhaustion, &. 

“ Feeble from inanition, inert from weariness.” — Landor. 

Inan'ity, n. Lat. inanitas.) Emptiness; void space; 
vacuity ; inanition. — Mental deficiency ; senselessuess ; 
frivolity ; absence of definite object. 

In an'tis. Lt. (Arch.) See Anta. 

Inap’‘athy, n. ity; quickness; liveliness : — 


i tion pathy. 
1 — K (( 


Inappeas‘able, a. Unappeasable; that may not be 
Inappellabit'ity, n. Incapability of being appealed 


Inap’ mee, Ina n. t. 
iat wane of „ E 
relish food. — Lack of natural carnal desire or inclina- 
1 licabil'i n. State or quality of not bein 
jeable ; — ans unsuitableness. ad yj 
Ina leable, a. [In and applicable.) Not appli- 
cable; that cannot be applied; not fitted or suitable to 


1 n. State or quality of being 
inapplicable. 
Inap'plicably, ade. In an inapplicable manner; 


unsuitably. 

Want of application; deficiency 
of al Or anni ; negligence; ence; 

1 lect of — oer co dis 
mapposite, (in-cp'pé-rit,) a. Not apposite; not fit 
or suitable; not pertinent; inappropriate; as, an in- 
apposite simile. 

Enap'positely, adv. In a manner not apposite or 
pertinent; inappropriately. 

reciable, gdf ad. a. 


mated. 


Not to be appre- 


Enapprecia'tion,n. Want of appreciation or esti- | 


mation, 
Inapprehen'sible, a. Lat. in hensibili: 

APIAN — not to be A N 
Inepprehen'sion, n. Lack of apprehension. 


+ that cannot be duly valued; that cannot be esti-| 
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Inapprehen’'sive, a. Not apprehensive. 

Inapproach’able, a. Not approachuble; without 
necessibility. 

1 adv. In a manner not admitting 
of access or approach. 

gee gee a. In and appropriate.) Not ap- 
propriate; unsuited; not proper; not belonging to; 
not becoming; ss, an inappropriate remark. 

imeppre'printely, adv. Not appropriately; un- 
suitalily. 

Inappro’printeness, n. Want of appropriateness 
or suitableness, 

Inapt’,a. [Fr. inapte.] Unapt; unfit; unsuitable; in- 
appropriate. 

Inap‘titude, n. Want of aptitude; unfitness; un- 
suitableness ; yg seria 

Inupt ly. adv. Unsuitally; inappropriately; unfitly. 

* pman, n. Inaptitude; want of fitness or suit- 
ability. 

ae a. Notarable; not fitted for purposes of 

mge. 

Inarch’, r.a. To graft by unitin 
without separation ; as, to inurch the scion of a tree. 

Inarch'ing, n. ( Horticulture.) A grafting by sp- 
proach, that is to say, the uniting a scion to a stock with- 
out severing its connertion with the parent until it has 
become united to the stock; the branches being bronght 
together in an arching manner. J. is practised in cures | 
in which the ordinary modes of grafting are not found | 
rewlily to succeed, ax with camelling. The stocks to be 
grafted upon are planted, or placed in pots, around the 
plant from which the grafts are to be taken. Four or 5 
months are generally sufficient to complete the union, 
but sometimes even two years are necessary, When the 
union is complete, the scion is separated by a sloping 
ent from its parent plant. Care must always be taken 
that the parts to be joined together be cnt so as to fit 
one another pretty exactly, and they are then firmly 
tied together, and so covered that neither nir nor water 
may penetrate, It ix desirable that they be branches 
of nearly the came thickness They should be ent al- 
most down to the pith, but the pith must not be injured. 
L is performed in spring, after the sap has begun to cir- 
enlate. The accompanying figure illowtrates several 
ways of J. For example, two branches of a tree, a, 


to a parent stock, 
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mind fixed steadily on one object; neglect; heedless- 
ness; carelessness, 
„Old (lays) the mind with inattention hears.”— Pope. 

Inatten’‘tive, a. Not attentive; not fixing the mind 
on au object; careless; heedless; regardless; thought- 
leas; negligent; as, an inafteniire listener. 

Inatten'tively, ade. Without attention; carelessly ; 
beedlessly ; negligently; indifferently, 

Inatten’‘tiveness, n. State of being inattentive; in- 
attention. 

Inaudibility, Inau‘dibleness, n. State or 
quality of being inaudible. 

Inaudible, o. Not audible: that cannot be heard; as, 
an maudible voice. — Noiseless; silent; moving without 
sound. 

Tu inaudible and noiseless foot of time. — Shaks. 

Inau‘dibly, adv. In a manner not to be heard; noise- 


leasly. 

Inaugural, a. [Lat. in, and ralis. See Avaun.] 
Pertaining tuan inauguration; made or pronounced atan 
inauguration ; as, un tmaugure! speech, au inuugural ode. 

—n, An inaugural address. (U. States.) 

Inau’gurate, r.a. (Lat. inouguro, inauguratus.) To 
induct into an office with solemnity, or appropriate 
ceremonies; to-invest with an office in a formal man- 
ner; to install in a public or official position; us. to in- 
augurale the President of the United States — To start 
in motion; to open; to cause to begin: to set in action 
or progress; ua, to inaugurate a new political system, 
tu inaugurate a new style of dress, to inaugurale a pub- 
lic exhibition. 

—a. Inducted into office. 

Inauguration, (in-awg-u-rai'shun,) n. [Lat. inau- 
guratia, n beginning.) A word burrowed from the cer- 
emonies used by the Komans when they were received 
into the College of Angura, and applied to the act of in- 
ducting into office with ceremony. Kingsand emperors 
are ime ted by corountion, prelates by consecration; 
aud the hears of colleges and other important offices by 
such ceremonies and forms as give weight and authority 
to the transaction.— Formal opening or beginning of an 
course of action, or popular movement, or public buil 
ing, and the like; as, the inanguration of imperialism, 

Inau’gurator, u. One who, or that which, inau- 
gurates, 

Iunuguratorv. a. Relating or pertaining to inau- 
guration ; appre priate to induction into public honors or 


place; as, maugurafory ceremunics. 
Inaa’rate, r.a. (Lat. inawrare, from prefix in, and 
aurum, gold.) To gild; to cover or ornament with gold. 
—a. (Zork) pplied to striw or other impressed parte 
having a metallic splendor. 
Inaura'tion, n. Fr.] Act or process of gilding, or 
coating with gold. . 
Inauspicious, (in-aws-pish'us.) a. Il omened; not 
auspicious; unfavorable; unlucky; unfortunate; evil; 
foreshadowing ill; as, an inauspicious event, 
“With inauspicious love a wretched «wain 
Pursued the fairest nymph of all the plain.” — Dryden. 
„ adv. With ill omens; uuſortu - 
nfavorably ; in an inauspicious manner. 
‘clousness, n. State or quality of being im- 


| ; unfavorallences; unluckiness. 
Inbeaming. n. bntrance of a beam of light. 
kne |Inbe’ing, n. luherence; inseparableness; innate ex- 
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may be bent so as to meet and strike upon a wound 


in the main stem, by which a gap will be filled ap; one 
wing tree, b, either from the ground or a pot, may 
led to unite with another; or several suckers, c, may 
be led from the ground archwise to strike upon a point 
in the stem, thus bringing fresh air to the productive 
of the tree, By means such as these, quickset- 
edges are sometimes thickened like a net-work, so as 
greatly to improve their appearance and protective 
qualities, 

Inartic’ulate, a. fig and articulate.] Not artic- 
ulated; not uttered with distinct and t popat junction 
of the organs of speech; not marked by distinctive 
syllabic sounds; disjointed in speech; not - accordant 
with the natural voice of the human tongue. 

“ Solema musio which is inarticulate poesy.’ — Dryden. 


—Destitute of the power of articulation. (u 
(Zobl.) Not jointed or articniated ; inarticulated. 

Inartic’ulated, a. (Z Inartienlate; not jointed. 

Inartic’ulately, adv. Indistinctly; without distinct 
or jointed utterance. 

Inartic’ulateness, u. Want of distinct articulation 
confusion of utterance, 

Inarticula‘tion, n. Indistinetness of sounds in 
speaking. 

In artic’ulo mor'tis. [Lat, at the point of death. 
(Scot. Law.) A phrase used to denote a deed execnt 
on a death-bed. As a general rule, such a deed, oper- 
ating as a will. may be set aside by the heir-at law. 

Inartificial, (in-dir-ti-/ish’al,) a. Not artificial; not 
performed by art; formed without art; simple; artless; 
natoral.— Characterized by natural and simple in- 
fluences or effects; as, “ inertificial gratitude.” Erlyn. 

Inartifi’cially, ade. Without art; contrary te the 
rules of art; in a simple, artless, or natural manner. 

Inartifi'cialness, n. State or quality of being natu- 
ral or inartificial. 


| Inasmuch’, adr. In, as, and much.] Seeing that: 


this being a fact: since; for as much; — preceding as. 
as, inasmuch as you have repented, you are forgiven. 
Inatten tion, n. Want of attention; not having the 
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istence. 

In board. a. Stowed or conveyed in a ship's hold; as, 
inboard Wallnat, 

In board, adv. Ou board of a vessel; within or below 
decks. 


In'bond-stone, n. (Arch.) A header, or stone placed 
lengthwise across a wall. 

In born, a. Boro in or with; innate; inherent; 
natural. 

„Thy inborn worth her conscious eyes shall see — Dryden. 

Inbreak ing. a. A e; breaking into. 

—n, Act ot breaking in; invasion ; ivroad; aggression. 

Inbreathe’, v.a. To infuse by respiration. 

Inbred’, a. Bred within; inherent; native; innate; 
generated naturally; as, inbred politeness. 

* My inbred enemy forth Issued.” — Ailton. 

Inbreed’, r.a. To germinate or generate within; to 
make inherent. 

Inburn’‘ing, a. Burning strongly within; as, “in 

burning wrath.”—Spenser, 

Inburnt', a. * or raging within. 

Inbarst’,a. Ab ng inwardly. 

Inca, (in'ka,) a Peruvian or rather Quichua title, sig- 
nifying chief, me ged to the imperial head of the Peru- 
vian empire, aud also to the governing caste or race 
from which he sprung, and which a prescriptive 
right to the highest sacerdotal and civil dignities of the 
empire. The empire Of the Incas, founded, according to 
tradition, in the lth century, by the celebrated Manco 
Capac, extended over the table-land of the Andes, from 
Pasto to the neighborhood of-Chili, as well us the low 
lands on the coast. It was destroyed by the Spaniards 
under Pizarro and Almagro. e authority of the 
ruling Inca was absolute; his will was the supreme law. 
Considered as the son of the sun. and descendant in 
right line from Manco Capac, he was also the high-priest 
and oracle of religion; his body after death was the ob- 
ject of divine honors. The blood royal of the Incas ia 
preserved, or believed to be , among Indians of the 
present day, and Tupac Amaru. who carried on a long 
and nearly successful insurrection against Spain in the 
lat tor part of the lust century, professed to be descended 
from them, See PERU. 

In’ea, a town of the island of Majorca, standing on a low 
hill, 17 m. from Palma; pop. 5,623. 
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In’‘ea, n. (Zu.) A genus of coleopterous insects, family 
Scarabetie, by 
many authors 
placed among 
the Goliath- 
beetles, but 
whose situation 
in the system, 
according to 
more modern 
Views, is nearer 
Trichius They 
are natives of 
South America, 
The Inca We- 
beri (Fig. 1371) 
is of a violet 
black; the 
thorax edged 
with white; 
three-banded, 
the outer bands 
connected with 
the white edge 
of the thorax; the elytra have a reddish tinge, spotted 
with small palish marks. 

Inecage, (/, v.a. Sume as Encaar, 9. v. 

Incalculable, a. [Fr Beyond calculation; that 
cannot be computed or estimated; as, the incalculable 
Dlessings of liberty. 

Incal'culableness, u. State or quality of being be- 
yond calculation or measure, 

enlably, a. In an incalculable manner. 
scence, Incales’cency, n. Calefaction; 
incipient heat. 

Inenles' cent. a. [From Lat. incalescere, to become 
not] Growing warmth; increasing in heat. 

In camera tion, n. [From Lat. u, and camera, cham- 
ber.] Act or formula of aunexing lands, fiscal rights, 
& to the Pope’s territorial sovereignty. 

Incandes‘cenee, n. (Lat. incundescens.] The lumi- 
nons glow given by a substance when intensely ignited. 
Ignition and incandescence are properties belonging 
to some bodies, by which they give out light when raised 
tocertain high temperatures, the quantity of light in- 
creasing with the temperature. The light at first is of a 
dull red, then bright, nnd indicating what is called 
cherry-red heut: it becomes orange-colored or yellow 
ata higher temperature; and, lastly, a white heat, when 
the light becomes painful to the eye. The degree at 
which incandescence begins to be visible in the dark 
was placed ny Sir Humphry Davy's experiments at 
8109 Falir,; but a dull red heat, visible at daylight, is 
probably about 1,0009; a cherry-red heat, 1.200; an 
orange-heat, 1 7002; and a white-heat, 3,0000, Accord- 
ing to Daniell’s pyrometer, the high white-heat of a good 
wind-farnace is 3,300°, 

Incandescent, a. White with heat. 

Inen' nous, a. [From Lat. in, and canus, hoary.] (Bot.) 
Having pubescent hoarine 

Incanta'tion, n. [Fr., 
canta in, and canto, to sing, to chant. See EN eL Nr.] 
The act of enchanting; enchantment; act of performing 
certain occult ceremonies, and uttering mysterious for- 
mala, for the purpose of raising spirits, and for other 
tricks of diablerie. — See Maarc. 

Incan 'tatory, a Dealing i in incantations; 
as, “ tncuntatory impostors.” — Sir T. Browne. 

Incan‘ton, va. To unite to a canton or separate 
community ; to form into a canton. 

Inecapability. n. Quality of being incapable; natu- 
ral incapacity, or want of power, 

(Law ) Want of legal qualifications or of legal power; 
incapacity. 

Inca’pable, a. [Fr.] Wanting sufficient capacity or 
largeness; not having room enough to contain or hold; 
preceding of; as, a quart measure is tncupable of hold. 
ing more than two pinta. — Wanting natural power 
or capacity to learn, know, understand, or comprehend ; 
mentally incompetent or insufficient; as, an incapable 
general, — Not in a state to receive or support; not sus- 
ceptible of. 

“ Wilmot... thought himself incapable of reparation.” — Clarendon. 


—Lacking or deficient in physical power to produce certain 
results or effects: ns, a man incapable of severe fatigue. 
— Wanting moral power or disposition ; as, incapable of 
refusing a bribe. — Not capable of yielding to evil or 
Vicious promptings or temptations; as, ho is incapable 
of falsehood, 

(Law.) Not possessing the necessary legal qualifica- 
tions; as.a foreigner by birth is incapable of filling the 
office of President of the U. States. 

=n. A weak-minded, inert, inefficient person; one who 
is not capable of mental effort; — sometimes applied to 
one laboring under physical impotency or infirmity. 

Inea’pableness, u. Iuncapability; state, condition, or 
quality of being incapadle or inefficient. 

Inca'pably, adr. Ina weak or incapable manner. 

Incapncions, (-ka-pd'shus,) a. Without space or ex- 
tent; not spucions or roomy; insufficient; of inferior 
content or capacity; narrow; us, “Souls... little and 
incapicious.”’ — Bp. Burnet, 

Incapa’ciousness, u. Narrowness ; confined limits; 
want of containing space, 

Incapnacitate, (in-/a-pids'i-tat,) v.a, To deprive of 
capacity or natural power; to make or cause to be 
inenpable. 

—To disable; 
ble or unfit. 

“Nothing of conseqnence shonid be left to be done in the last 
incapacitating Lours of Ute. — Richardson, 


Fig. 1371. — INCA WEBERI. 


magical ; 


to weaken ; to disqualify ; to render ineligi- 


om Lat. incantatio, from in- E 
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(Law.) To deprive of legal status; to render incom-| 
petent for the performance of certain civil duties; tu 
di-qualify. 

Ineapacita’tion, n. Disqualification ; want of power 


Want of power; lack of mental or 
physical capacity; functional deficiency; disability by 
deprivation of power, 

(Law.) Want of qualification or legal requisites; in- 
capability of exercising certain civil rights and privi- 
leges; as, the tacapacily of a woman to exercise the 
electoral franchise, 

Incar’cerate, v.a. [Fr. incarcerer, from rare Lat. 
tnearcero in, and carcer, a prison ; akin to Gr. gorgûra, 
an underground cell, and to karkdros, a prison.) To 
imprison; to hold in durance or confinement, — To con- 
fine; to shut up; to inclose; to immure. 

—a, Confined; immured; imprisoned, 

Incarcera'tion, n. Imprisonment; act of incarcer- 
ating or confining in prison. 

(Surg.) A term generally applied to ruptures or 
ernie, with the same meaning as strungudation ; but, 
according to Scarpa, an meurcerated hernia is that in 
which the course of the intestinal matter is interrupted | 
without any considerable injury of the bowel itself; 
whereas in strangiilated hernia the vitality of the bowel 
is allected, or there is organic injury of its coats. The 
functions of the merely incarcerated intestine are 
healthily resumed upon its return into the abdomen, 
which is nut the case where true strangulation has 
taken place, 

Incarn/, v.a. [Fr. incarner. Sce INCARNATE.) To in- 
carnate; to invest or embody with flesh. 

—v. n. To breed flesh. 

Incar’nadine, v. a. [From It. incarnadino, pale-red.| 
To tint or stain of a flesh-color, or carnation-red. (R.) 
Incarnate, ». a. (L. Lat. incurno, incarnatus — in, 
and caro, carnis, flesh. See CARNAL.] To clothe in 

flesh; to embody with flesh. 

—v.n. To incarn; to form flesh; to granulate or cover 
with new flesh, as a wound. 

“ My uncle Toby's wound was... , just beginning to incarnate.” 

Sterne. 

—a. Invested with flesh; embodied or personified in flesh. 

Incarna'tion, n. [Fr., trom L. Lat. incurnatio.) The 
union of the Godhead with the Manhood in Jesus Christ. 
What the nature of this union of the human and the 
divine was, We have no means of Knowing; that such a 
union actually did take place, we have the evidence in 
Scripture; tor St. John say The word was made flesh, 
and dwelt among us.” Yet many sects have arisen, 
who have maintained the contrary, and held that the 
Son of God did not take human nature upon him; as 
the Arians, Socinians, Nesturians, &c. 
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fire.) Anything set on fire, kindled, or burned; perfame 
exhaled by fire; the odors of spices ana sums, burned 
in religious rites or as an offering to some deity; the 
miterials burned for making perfumes; acceptable 
prayers and praises. — See FRANKINCENSE, 

u. d. To pertume with incense. 

Incense’, v.a. |L. incendo, incensus.) To enkindle or 
infame to violent anger: to e angry passions; to 
enrage, exasperate, provoke, irritate, heat, or fire. 

“ Incena'd with indignation, Satan stood unterrified.” — Milton. 
Incentive, a. (L. Lat. incentirus, from incendo.) That 
kindles or excites; inciting, encouraging, or moving. 
—n. ‘That which kindes or inflames; that which moves 
the mind or operates on the passions; that which 
prompts to good or ill; motive; stimulus; incitement; 

encouragement, 

Incen'tively, adr. Incitingly; encouragingly. 

Incep‘tion, n. [Lat. incepfio, from incipio, to begin.) 
A beginning; a commencement. 

Incep'tive, a. Noting the beginning of an action. 

(Muth.) Applied to such moments or first principles 
as, though possessed of no magnitude themselves, have 
yet the power of producing it by being extended or en- 
larged. Thus a point or a line, though the former has 
no proper magnitude and the latter no breadth, are both 
suid to be inceptire of enlargement, 

{Gram.) In the Latin language, inceptire or inchoa- 
tire verbs (the latter term being derived from the Lat. 
inchoare, to begin) are those which, according to gram- 
Marians, are characterized by the termination seo or seor 
added to their primitives, to express the augmentation 
of the qualities indicated by the words from which they 
are derived; as augere, to increase; augescere, to begin 
to increase; pall-re, to be pale ; pallescere, to grow pale, 

—n. That which begins. 

Incep'tively, adr. In an inceptive manner. 

Incep'tor, n. [Lat.] A beginner; one in the rudi- 
ments. 

—A person who is on the point of taking a degree of M. 
A. ut an English university, 

Ince ration. n. [From Lat. incerare.] Act of coating 
or covering with wax. 

Incer' ative. a. Adhering or cleaving, like wax. 

Incer'titude. n. [L. Lat. incerttudo.) Uncertainty; 
doubtfulness; doubt. 

Incertum, a. [Lat.] (Archeol.) Old rubble-work. 

Incessaney. n. Unceasingness; state or quality of 
being incessant. 

Inces‘sant, a. 
cease, J. v.] tuca 
sation; uninterrupted; unintermitted; 
tinual; constant; perpetual, 

Inces'santly. adr. Without ceasing; continually. 


[Lat. in, and cessans, from cesso, to 
asing; having no intermission or ces- 
ceaseless; con- 


—An incarnate form; an embodiment; a reduction to 
apparent form.—A striking personification of anything ; 
a human manifestation or exemplification of some 
special attribute, property, or quality. 

(Surg.) The growth of flesh, or granulation. — Dun- 
glison, 

arnative, a. Healing; producing new flesh. 

n. A medicine serving to promote the healing of wounds, 
and the generation of new flesh. 

Intarpidoatios,; n. Incarnation; act of assuming 

esh, 

Incase’, v.a. To inclose in a case; to cover with some- 
thing solid; to enwrap. 

Rich plates of gold the folding-doora incase." — Pope. 

Incase’ment, n. Act of inclosing or protecting with 
a casement, — That which forms an outside case or 
covering. 

Inensk“, v.a. To place or inclose within a cask. 

Incas'tellated, d. [L. Lat. incastellatus.] Iumured 
or inclosed in a castle. 

Ineas tetea, (tel,) a. Hoof-bound,—said of a horse. 

atenn’tion, n. [Lat. in, and catena, chuin.) The 
act of linking together, as the pieces or links of a chain, 

Incaution, (Kd n. Want of caution; heed- 
lessness. 

Ineau'tious, a. Withont caution or circumspection ; 
heedless of consequences; inattention to things or cir- 
cumstances on which security or advantage depends; 
inconsiderate, imprudent; negligent; careless; as, an 
incautious remark, an incautious step. 

Incau'tiously, a/r. In an incautious manner; with- 
out wariness, circumspection, or proper heed, 

Incau'tiousness, u. Want of wariness or cantion; 
absence of care or circumspection; heedlesst 28s; im- 
prudence, 

In’eavated, a. [From Lat. incarare, to make hollow.) 
Having a hollow form; incurvated ; concaved. 

Ineava’tion, n. Act of making hollow or concave, 

—A hollow; a depression or avity of surface, 

Ineaved, (-kurd’,) a. Domiciled in a cave. 

Ineaverned, (-kdv’ernd,) a. Immured or inclosed, 
as in a cavern, 

Inceleb’rity, n. 
mediocrity, 

Incendiarism, (in-sen'di-a-rizm,) n. Act of an in- 
cendiary; act or practice of committing arson, or wil- 
fully and feloniously setting fire to buildings, Ke. 

Incen diary. n. [Fr. incendiaire, from Lat. incendi- 
arius, from tncendo, to set fire to.] A person who mali- 
ciously sets fire to another man's dwelling-house; one 
guilty of the crime of AMON, q. v. A person who exerts 
or inflames factions aud promotes quarrels. — He or that 
which excites; a firebrand; one who foments sedition 

—a, Relating to incendiarism, or to the malicious burn- 
ing of a dwelling. —Tending to excite or influence fac- 
tions, seditions, or quarrels, 


Absence of celebrity; cbscurity; 


Incest. n. [Lat. tcestum—in, and castus, pure, chaste] 
Unchastity; lewdness; criminal intercourse between 
persons related within the degrees wherein marriage is 
prohibited by the dictates of religion; marriage within 
proscribed degrees of blood or family relationship. 

(Law.) In almost, if not all, the States of the Amer- 
ican Union, I. is punished by fine and imprisonment, 
In continental Europe, the laws sgaiust J. are also gen- 
erally very severe. ln England only, though incestuous 
Marriages are utterly void in England, still it is not a 
criminal offence to marry incestuously; not even in 
those cases in which the connection is most abhorrent 
to the moral sense of mankind, and the remedy in the 
ecclesiastical courts may be considered obsolete. In 
Scotland, J., which is calculated on the same grounds, 
not only makes a marriage void, but the better opinion 
is, that to marry incestuously, as well as to commit J., 
is a capital offence. 

Incestuous, a. Guilty of incest; partaking of the 
crime of incest; as, an incestuovs connection. 

Incest’uously, adr. In an incestuous manner. 

Incest“ uousness, n. State or quality of being in- 
cestuous, 

Inch, n. [A. S. ince; Lat. uncia = Sie. and Etrus.-Gr. 
oungkia, a twelfth part.) The twelfth part of a foot in 
length, commonly divided decimally for mechanical 
purposes. 

—A small quantity. distance, or degree, — proverbially 
used; also, a nice or critical moment or point of time, 
Every inch of him that is not fool is rogue. — Dryden. 

By inches, gradually; by slow degrees. 

“They II give him death by inches.” =, 

Inch of candle. See CANDLE. 

Inch of water, See WATER-INCH. 

r. d. To drive by inches or by small degrees. (x.) 

“He... inches out my master." Dryden. 

—To deal ont by inches; to give or grant sparingly. 

n. To advance or retire gradually or slowly. 

Inch, Inched, (incht,)a. Measuring an inch in any 
dimension: used in composition; as, two-inch plank. 

Inch stuff, deal boards measuring one inch in thick- 
ness, 

Inch. u. [Gacl. and Ir. inis, island.) An island: — ex- 
tensively used as a prefix to numes of small islands off 
the coast of Scotland; as, Inchkeith, Jnchtay, &. 

In cham ber, v.a. To chamber: to lodge in a chamber. 

Inchant’, v.a. Same ns ENCHANT, g. r. 

Inchase’, r.a. See Evcuase. 

Inchas’tity. n. [It. incastità] Want of chastity; 
lewdness; impurity. 

Inch’bald, Exizaseti, an English novelist and dramatic 
author, n. 1753, the dunghter of n Suffolk farmer 
At the age of 16 she eloped trom home, with no more 
blameable design than the foolish one of seeking her 
fortune. Miss Simpson very soon became the wite of 
Mr. Inchbald, a respectable London actor, by whom sho 


In’cense, n. [Lat. incensum, from incendo, to set on 
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was brought on the stage, and played for a guod many 
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years. After 1784 she wrote plays, amonnting to nine- 
teen, several of which were very successful: her comedy 
of Wives as they Were and Maids as they Are, is still! 
acted. She edited three collections of plays. Her best 
literary works are her two novula— A Simple Story, 
1791; and Nature and Art, 1796, She lived prudently 
and irreproachably, and accumulated several thousand 

unds, which she bequeathed chiefly to the Roman 
Eatholic poor. D. at Kensington, 1821. 

Inchest’, v.a. To inclose in a chest. 

Inch ipin, Inch’pin, n. The sweetbread of a deer. 

Inch’-meal, n. A piece an inch long. 

By inch-meal, gradually; by small degrees, 

—adr. Little by little; by small degrees. 

In’choate, d. [Lat. inchoutus.| Rudimentary; incip- 
ient; incomplete; newly begun; not yet completed or 
fiuished. 

It is neither a substance perfect, nor a substance abana 
alergn. 

In‘ehoately, adv. In an incipient degree. 

Inchon'tion, n. [Lat. inchoatio.] Inception; com- 
mencement. 

Incho'ative, a. [Lat. inchoatirus.] Denoting a be- 
ginning; inceptive; us, an inchoative verb. 

Inch’pin, n. Same as INCHIPIN, 9. v. 

Incicurable, (in-sik ér-a-bl,) a. [From Lat. incicur.] 
Untamable. (n.) 
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making an incision into anything, as with a sharp in- 
strument; — hence, acute; biting; telling; cutting; 
sarcastic; us, an incisive retort. 

Inei'sor. x. [lat.] A cutter — hence, one of the teeth 
implanted in the premaxillary bones of the upper jaw, 
and in the corresponding place in the lower jaw, and 
generally shaped for the purpose of cutting or coarsely | 
dividing the tood. 

Inci'sory, a. (L. Lat. incisorius.] Having the quality 
of cutting into. 


a cut; a gush; au indentation; au opening made by 
cutting. 

Inci'tant, n. [Lat. incitans.] A stimulant; that which 
incites. 

Incita’tion, n. [Fr.; Lat. incitatio.] Act of inciting 
or stimulating to action; incitement; stimulation. — 
That which incites or moves to action; incentive; mo- 
tive; that which rouses or prompts. 

Incite’, v.a. [Fr. inciter; Lat. incito—in, and cito, 
from cieo, to move, to rouse up.] To rouse to uction ; to 
stimulate; to stir up; to instigate; to spur ou; to move 
to action by impulse or influence. 


“No blown ambition “doth our arms incite.” — Shaks. 


Incite’ment, n. Act of inciting, rousing, or stimulat- 
ing. 
—Motive; incentive; prompting ; impulse; stimulus; that 


In’eidence, n. [Fr., from L. Lat. incidentia.] Acci- 
dent; hap; casualty; an incident; a falling on or oc- 
curring. z 

( Physics.) The direction in which one body falls upon 
or strikes another. — Angles of incidence express the 
angle between the direction in which a line strikes on a, 
plane and the perpendicular to that plane. When rays, 
of light striking u body are reflected, the angles of inci- 
dence and the angles of reflexion are said to be equal. — 
The point of incidence is that point in which a ray of 
light is supposed to fall on a piece of glass.—Line of in- 
cidence, is that line in which light is propaguted from a 
radient point to a point in the surface of the speculum, 
otherwise called the tucident ray. 

In’cident, 2. [Fr.; Lat. incidens.) Falling into or on. 
— Happening or occurring naturally; apt to happen; 
liable to vccur, 

The studies incident to his profession.” — Milward, 


—Occurring fortuitously or casnally; happening acci- 
dentally, or out of the ordinary course of things; as, | 
“incident necessities and utilities.” — Hooker, | 

(Law.) Appertaining to or following the chief or 
principal. 

Incident proposition. (Logic.) A proposition subor- 
dinate to another, and introduced by the pronouns w/o, 
which, whose, whom, &c.; as, “ bodies which are trans- 
parent, have many powers.” — Worcester, 

—n. That which ordinarily occurs or takes place; casu- 
alty; event.— An episode or piece of subordinate ac- 
tion; that which happens aside of the main design; 
occurrence; circumstance; as, an incident in a play. 

(Law.) Something necessarily appertaining to and 
depending on another, which is termed the principal. 

Ineldent'nl. a. Happening without regularity ; com- 
ing without design; casual; accidental; as, an inci- 
dental occurrence. — Occasional; not essential to the 
main point, or necessary to the principal purpose. 

“By some, religious duties... appear to be regarded... only 
aa an incidental business." — Rogers. 

Incident’al, n. An incident; a casual occurrence. 

Incidentally, cdr. Casually; fortuitously; without 
intention; by accident. — Beside the main purpose or 
design: occasionally. 

e n. State or quality of being inci- 

ental. 

In‘cidently, adv. By the way; occasionally; acci- 
dentally. 

Incin’erable, a. That may be reduced to ashes; as, 
an incin-rable substance. 

In eln“ erate, r. a. [L. Lat. incinerare.] To burn or re- 
duce to ashes ; to calcine. 

Ineinera'tlon, n. [L. Lat. incineration.) The act of 
incinerating; process of calcining, or reducing to ashes 
by the action of fire. 

Ineip'ienee. Incip/iency, n. I. Lat. incipientia.] 
Commencement; beginning; inception. 

Ineip'ient, a. [Lat. incipiens, from incipio, to begin — 
in. and capio, to take, to seize. See Capture.] Begin- 
ning; commencing; sprouting; as, incipient whiskers, 
the incipient stage of a malady. 

Inelp'lently. adv. In an incipient manner. 

Incirele, (ser) v. a. Same as ENCIRCLE, q. v. 

Ineireumserip'tible, a. [L. Lat. tncircumseripti- 
bilis | Incapable of limit or circumscription ; boundless. 

Ineireumserip tion, n. State or condition of being 
limitless or incircumscriptible. 

Ineireumspect, a. Not circumspect; incautious ; 
heedless. 

Ineireumspec'tion, n. Want of caution or circum- 
spection; negligence; heedlessness ; unwariness. 

Incise, (in e, v. a. (Fr. inciser ; Lat. incida, incisus — 
in, and cdo, to cut. See Casura.) To cut into; to 
carve; to chisel; to engrave, 

Incised Leaf. (Bot.) A leaf deeply and irregularly 
notched or indented. 

Neise’ly, adv. In the manner of incisions, indenta- 
tions, or notches. 

Incision, (in-sizh’un.) n. Fr.; Lat. incision.) A entting 
into; act of cutting into or notching anything. 

“The earth falls open under the incisions of the plough." — South. 

—A cut: a cleft; a gosh; the separation or dividing of 

1 the surface of a thing by a cutting instrument, 
nei sive, a. (Fr. incisif.] Possessing the quality of 


which stirs up the mind to action. 
From the long records of u distant age 
Derive incifements to renew thy rage. — Pope. 

Ineit/er, n. He who, or that which incites. 

Inecit'ingly, adv. In a manner to incite to action. 

Ineivility, n. [Fr. tncivilité; rare Lat. incirilitas — 
in, and civilis, civil. See Civi.) Want ot civility; lack 
of courtesy or respectful manners toward others; im- 
politeness ; uncourteousness ; unmanunerliness.— Any act 
of ill-breeding, rudeness, or disrespect ; — generally in the 
plural. 

“ Dissolute laughter, uncomely jests, loud talking and jeering 
«+. are called ludeceucies and incivilities."’— Taylor. 

Ineiviliza’tion, n. Want of civilization; barbarism. 

Ineiv'ism, n. Fr. inctrisme.] Want of civism; lack 
of patriotic feeling; bad citizenship. 

Ineclasp’, v.a. Same as ENCLASP, J. v. 

In/elavated, a. [L. Lat. inclavatus.) Firmly set or 
fixed. 

In cle, In’kle, n. A kind of broad linen tape.— Saks, 

Inclem’eney, n. [Lat. inclementia, trom inclemens ; 
Fr. inclémence. See CLEMENT.) State, condition, or qual- 
ity of being inclement; want of clemency or mildness 
of temper; harshness; unmercifulness; severity. — 
Roughness; boisterousness; storminess; severe cold; 
as, the inclemency of the season. 

Inclement, a. [Lat., from in, and clemens, mild, gen- 
tle, mercitul.] Unmereiful; rigorous; harsh; destitute 
of a mild. kind, forgiving temper; void of pity or ten- 
derness; harsh; as, an inclement government. — Rough; 
stormy; boisterous; rainy; rigerously cold; as, inclem- 
ent weather, 

Inclem ently, adv. In an inclement manner. 

Inelin’able, a. [Lat. tnclinabilis.) That readily in- 
clines or leans to one side; leaning; tending. (k.) — 
Having a propension of will; tending by disposition; 
somewhat inclined ; — generally before to, 

People are not always inclinable to the best.“ — Spenser. 


Inclin’‘ableness, n. Inclination ; state or quality of 
being inclined, 

Inclina‘tion, n. [Fr.; Lat. inclinatio. See IxclIxk.] 
A leaning or bending to one side: a leaning or tendency 
towards; any deviation of a body or line from an up- 
right position, or from a parallel line, toward another 
body; a sloping downwards or upwards; as, an incli- 
nation of the head,— A leaning of the mind or will; a 
disposition more favorable to one thing than another; 
tendency; bent; proneness; bias; propensity; predilec- 
tion; attachment. 

“ How dost thou find the inclination of the people? — Shaks, 

—Desire; love; regard; affection. 

( Math.) The angle which two lines or planes make 
with each other. Thus, two lines which make a very 
sinall angle are said to have a very small inclination to| 
one another. Inclination is therefore synonymous with | 
angle, and theangleof incidence is the technical term for 
whut should properly be called the angle of inclination. 

(Astron.) The J. of the orbit of a planet is the augle 
formed by the plane of the ecliptic and that of the 
planet’s orbit. 

(Magnetism.) The angle which the magnetic needle 
makes with the horizon, when the vertical plane in 
which it moves coincider with the magnetic meridian, 
is called the J. or dip of the needle, In any other plane 
than the magnetic meridian, the Z. increases, and is 90° 
in a plane at right angles to the magnetic meridian; 
for the magnetic J, is the resultant of two forces, one 
acting ina horizontal, and the other in a vertical plane. 

Incline, (in-klin’.) v. a. [Fr. incliner: Lat. inclino — 
in, and clino; Gr. klind, to lean, to bend. See Ciivic. 
To lean or bend towards or away from; to deviate from 
an erect or parallel line toward any object: to slope; 
to bend; to tend; as, the road inclines to the left. To 
have a propension of mind; to be disposed; to have 
some wish or desire, 

—v. a. To cause to deviate from an erect, parallel, or 
perpendicular line; to give a leaning to; as, incline) 
your head to the right. — To give a tendency or pro- 
pension, as to the will or affections; to turn; to dispose; 


Incisure, (in-sizh’ur.. n. [Lat. incisura.] An incision ; | 
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o cause to stoop or bow. 
“ With due respect my body I fnelin 
As to some being of superior kind. 
—n. An inclined plane; a grade; as, a railroad incline. 
Inclined’, y. u. That has inclination; bent towards 
or away trom some point, — Disposed; moved by some 
wish or desire, 

(Mech.) Au Inclined Plane is one of the five simple 
mechanical powers in statics, the theory of which can 
be easily deduced from the proposition termed “the de- 
composition of forces.” Ifa body be placed on an hori- 
zontal plane on which there is no friction, it stands to 
reason that the body will be entirely supported, and 
that any horizontal pressure, however small, will cause 
motion. If the same plane be made vertical instead of 
horizontal, the weight cannot be placed upon it; for if 
the heavy body were made to touch the plane, and then 
left to itself, it would fall down the plane, exactly in 
the same manner as it would tall if there were no plane, 
—that is, if it be supposed that no friction exist. It 
follows, consequently, that if the plane be made toas- 
snme an oblique or inclined position, the effect produced 
will be intermediate between those of the two preceding 

for the weight will not rest, nor will it acquire 
velocity as rapidly as when it falls freely. The inclined 
plane, then, is a plane which forms an angle with the 
horiz The force which accelerates the motion of @ 
heavy body on an inclined plane is to the force of grave 
ity us the sine of the inclination of the plane to the 
radius, or as the height of the plane to its length. If 
J = force accelerating the body on an inclined plane, 
of which the inchnation is i, and if z = force of gravity, 
it will be found that f= sine fi: hence, the mo- 
tion of a body on an inclined plane is accelerated in a 
uniform manner. If two bodies begin to descend from 
rest, and from the same point, the one on an inclined 
plane, and the other falling freely to the ground, their 
velocities at equal heights above the earth's surface will 
be equal ; — hence, the velocity acquired by u body in fall- 
ing from a rest throngh a given height is the same, 
whether it fall freely or descend on a plane with any 
inclination whatever. The force required to lift a body, 
(viz. its weight,) bears to the force required to keep it 
from rolling down an inclined plane, the same propor- 
tion that the length of the inchned plane bears to its 
height; also, the weight of the body bears to the weight 
which tends to bend or break the inclined plane, the 
sume proportion that the length of the plane bears to ita 


R 


Dryden. 


A 
w 


Fig. 1372. 


base. Tet us suppose a plane (Fig. 1372), whose length, 
AB, is 13 feet; base, AC, 12 feet; and height, B C, 5 feet; 
and let the weight be 750 pounds. Then the force P, 
which can sustain 780 pounds on the inclined plane, is 
yyths of 780, or 300 pounds, i. e., a force which could 
just lift 300 pounds; also the force R, which presses 
perpendicularly on the plane, is 4 2ths of 780, or 720 
pounds, When the weight has not only to be sustained 
on the plane, but drawn up it, the resistance of FRICTION 
(J. v.) has to be added to the power necessary to sustain 
the weight. In common rouds, engineers are agreed 
that the height of an incline should not exceed ggth of 
the length, or, as they phrase it, the gradient should 
not be greater than 1 in 20. — See STATICS. 

Inclin’er, n. One who or that which inclines. — Aa 
inclined dial. 

Inclinom'eter, n. [Lat. inclina, to incline, and me- 
tron, measure.) An apparatus for determining the ver- 
tical element of the magnetic force. — Brande. 

Inelip’, v.a. To grasp; to inclose; to surround. 

Inclose’, v. a. [Fr. enclos, to inclose; Lat. includo, 
inclusus — in, and claudo, clausus, to shut.) To shut 
up, confine, or keep im; to surround; to shut in; to 
confine on all sides; to include; to environ; to encom- 
pass; to cover with a wrapper or envelope; to cover 
under seal, as a letter. (Also written Enclose.) 

Inclos’er, n. He who or that which incloses. 

Inclos‘ure, n. [Fr. enclos; L. Lat. inclusura.] Act 
of inclosing; state of being inclosed, shut up, or encom- 
passed; that which incloses.— A fence; a space inclosed 
or fenced; ground inclosed or separated from common 
land. — That which is inclosed or contained in an en- 
velope, as a paper, 

Incloud’, v. a. To darken; to surround as with a 
cloud. (x. 

Include, v. a. [Lat. includo.} To shut up, confine, or 
keep in; to confine within; to inclose; to embrace 
within limits; to comprise; to comprehend; to contain, 

Included, p.a. Not projecting beyond; inclosed. 

Inelu’sion, n. [Lat. incluso.) Act of including. 

Inclusive, a. [Fr. inclusif.] Inclosing; encircling. 
—Comprehended in the number or sum; as, „From 
Wednesday to Saturday tnclusire.” — Johnson. 

Inclu’sively, adr. Comprehending the thing men- 
tioned, so us to include the last or first particular, ot 
both particulars bounding the series. 


to bend. 
“ Incline our hearts to keep this law."—Book Com. Prayer. 
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Incoag’ulable, „ [/n and coagulable.) Incapable 
of concretion or coagulation. 
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Incoales’cence, n. Want of coalescence. 

Incoer’eible, o. That cannot be coerced. 

(Chem.) Applied to gases that cannot be liquefied, 

Incoexist“ence, n. The state of not existing to- 
gether, — Locke, 

Incog’, v. and a/v, See INCOGNITO. 

Incog'itable, a. Not to be thought of. 

Incog itance, Incog’itancy, x. Want of thought; 
though tlessuess. 

Incog'itant. a. Thoughtless; inconsiderate. (n.) 

Incog'itantly, adv. Thonglitlessiy, 

Incog'itative, a. Wanting the power of thought. 

Incogitativ’ity, n. Quality of being incogitative. 

Incog’nita, n. [Lat. and It.] A female unknown or 
in disguise. 

Incognito, a. and adv. [It., from Lat. incognitus — 
in, und cognosco, to know.] Unknown, or so diszuised 
as not to be recognized; u mode of travelling without 
any mark of distinction, which is sometimes adopted 
by princes and great people who do not wish to be re- 
cognized ; — often abbreviated into incog. 

izable, a. Not cognizable; that cannot be 
lized, known, or distinguished. 

Incog'nizanee, n. Unconsciousness. 

og'nizant, n Not cognizant. 

Incognos'cible, a. Incognizible, 

Incoher'ence, Incoher' ene. n. [Fr. inc“. 

Want of coherence; want of cohesion, or adhe- 

want of connection. — Incongruity;  inconsist- 

ency. — Want of agreement or dependence of one part 

upon another; that which does hot agree with other 
parts of the same thing. 

} Wanting coher- 

; not fixed to each 


oherent, a. (Fr. incohérent. 
or cohesion ; loose; unconnectec 
— Wanting agreement; incongruous; inconsist- 
ent; having no dependence of one part on another, 

Incoherentif ie, a. Causing incoherence. 

In cone rently, ude. Iuconsistently; without cohe- 
rence of parts. 

Incohe’rentness, n. 

Incoinleidenee, n. 
mont. 

Incoln'eident, a. Not coincident, not agreeing. 

Incombustibil'ity. n. [Fr. trcombustibilite.| Qual- 
ity of being incombustible, or incapable of being burned 
or consumed. 

Incombus'tible, a. [Fr.] Not combustible; not to 
be burned; decomposed or consumed by fire. 

I. substances, are those which have been so prepared 
as to be incapable of being kindled or of being con- 
sumed by fire, Cloth made of the fibres of asbestos, by 
weaving. will bear a considerable heat without injury 
Incombustible cloth is also made by preparing cotton 
and linen fabrics with solutions of borax, phosphate of 
soda, phosphate of ammonia, or sal-ammoniac, Cloth 
80 prepared may be placed in contact with ignited bod- 
jes without suffering active combustion or bursting 
into flames. Tungstates of the alkalies have also been 
successfully used for similar purposes. All these anb- 
stances act by forming a species of glaze on the surface 
of the fibres, which excludes them from the air, They 
da not, however, prevent carbonization from taking 
Place when the temperature is very high. Solutions 
of alum and common salt have also been used for simi- 
lar purposes; and latterly, a starch mixed with sul- 
phate of zinc and sulphate of ammonia. 

Incombus’tibleness, n. Incombustibility. 

Incombus'tibly, adv. So as to resist combustion. 

Income. n. [/nand cone.) That which comes in, as 
emolument, revenue, payment, wages, &. — That gain 
which proceeds from labor, business, property, or pos- 
session of any kind. — See TAXATION. 

In‘coming, n. Income; revenue. 

—a Coming in. 

Inco amensurabil ity, n. [Fr. tncommensura- 
bilité.) Quality or state of being incommensurable. 

Incommens‘arable, a. [In, and commensurable, 
which see.] Not commensurable; having no common 
Measure, 

J. Magnitudes of Quantities. (Math.) Are those which 
have no common measure, f. e., are not, both of them, 
multiples of the same unit, however small that unit be 
taken, Examples of incommensurable magnitudes are 
abundant in mathematical science. Thus, the side and 
diagonal of square; the diameter and circumference, or 
diameter and area of a circle, &c.: 2 and y3: y5 and 7. 
&c. The term incommensurable magnitudes is used in 
arithmetic to denote two numbers which have no com- 
mon measure greater than unity. 

—n. That which has no common measure. 

Incommens’urableness, n. State of being in- 
commensurable, 

An somamens Erebly, adv. So as not to be mea- 
sured. 

Incommens’arate. a. Not commensurate : not ad- 
mitting of a common measure; not of equal measure or 
Seien ; not adequate; unequal; inadequate; insuf- 

cient. 

Incommens’urately, adv. 
measure or proportion, 

Incommeus urateness, n. 
mensurate. 

Incommis'eible, a. That cannot be mixed. 

Incommixt'ure, u. State of being unmixed. 

Incomm ode’, r.a. Fr. incommoder; Lat. incommodo, 
to make fit, suitable, proper, or convenient.) To give 
inconvenience or troub to; to annoy; to molest; to 
trouble; to inconvenience; to disquiet; to embarrass; 
to vex. 

In commodious., a. [Lat. incommodus—in, and 
commodus.) Inconvenient; unsuitable ; not affording 


Incoherence, 
Wunt of coincidence or agree- 


Not in equal or due 


State of being incom- 
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ease or advantage; giving trouble without much in- 
jury. 

Incommo‘diously, adv. In a manner to create in- 
convenience; inconveniently ; unsuitably. | 

Incommo’‘diousness, n. State of being incom- 
modions. | 

Incommunicability, Incommu'nicable- 
ness n. Fr. incommunicabiieté.| Quality of not being 
communicable, 

Incommu/‘niecable, a. [Fr.] That cannot be com- 
municated or imparted to others, 

Incommu'nically, adv. In a manner not to be 
imparted or communicated, 

Iucommu'nientive, a. [In, and communicative, 
q. ».] Not communicative; unsocial ; not disposed to 
hold communion, fellowship, or intercourse with. 

| Incommu'‘nicatively, adv. Not commmunica- 
lively, 

Incommutability, n. [Fr. incommutalilité.} State 
ol being unchangeable. 

Incommut’/able, a. Not commutable; not to be 
exchanged or commuted with another, 

Incompact’, Incompact'ed, a. Not compact: 
net joined; not dende. — 

In comparable. a. Not comparable; that admits 
of no comparison with others; matchless. 

Incom parableness, „. State or quality of being 
incomparable, excellence beyond comparison. 

Incom parably, «dv. Beyoud comparison; in an 
incomparavie manner; Without competition. 

Incom passionate, (-pdsh'un-ãle,) a. Void of com- 
passion, pity, or tenderness. 

Incompas'sionately, adv. 
passion, or tende s. 

Incompas'sionateness, n. Want of pity or com- 
passion. 

Incompatibility, n. [Fr. incompatibilité.] State 
or quality of being incompatible; inconsistency; that 
quality or state of a thing which renders it impossible 

should subsist or be consistent with something 
3 icreconcilable disagreement. 

Incorapat'ible, a. [Fr.] Not compatible; incon- 
sistent; that cannot subsist with something else; irre- 
concilatly different or disugreeing ; incongruous; us, 
incompatible tempers. 

“ Fortune and love have ever been incompatible.” Sir J. Suckling. 

(Chem.) Salts and other substances are said to be in- 
compatible which cannot exist together in solution 
without mutual decomposition. Thus the soluble salts 
of lead and of baryta are incompatible with sulpburic 
acid and the sulphates, because the sulphates of lead 
and of baryta are insoluble, and consequently thrown 
down in the form of precipitates, 

(Med.) Applied to a substance which cannot be pre- 
sented with another, without interfering with its chemi- 
cal composition or medicinal activity. 

Incompatibleness, n. State or quality of being 
incompatible; incongruousness. 

Incompat'ibles, n. pi. Things which cannot co- 
exist. 

In compat'ibly, adv. In an incompatible manner; in- 
congruously 

Incompen'sable, a. That is without compensation; 
unable to be recompensed. 


Without pity, com- 


Incom'petence. Incom’petency, n. [Fr. in- 
compétence; Lat. in, and competentia —com for con, 
and prto, e COMPETENCE.) State or quality of being 
incompeten insufficiency; inadequacy; inability ; 
want of sufficient power or strength; want of suitable 
faculties or adequate means, 

(Tau) Lack of ability or fitness to discharge the re- 
quired duty. Judges aud jurors are said to be incom- 
petent from having un interest in the subject-matter. 
A judge is also incompetent to give judgment in a mat- 
ter not within his jurisdiction. 


Incom'petent, a. Fr. incompétent; Lat. in, and 
com et.] Not competent; insufficient; unfit; un- 
suited; disproportioned; inadequate; not having sufti- 
cient power, strength, or faculties; destitute of means; 
unable, 

“ He was incompetent to perform the duties of the place.” 
Macaulay. 

—Lacking the proper and legal qualifications ; as, an in- 
competent juror, — Not comprised within one’s capacity 
or authorized power; improper; unfit. 

Incom'petently, adv. Iusufficiently; inadequately ; 
not suitably, 

Incomplete’, g. [Fr. incomplet.] Not complete; un- 
finished; imperfect ; defective. 

(Bot.) Applied to a flower which wants a calyx or 
corolla. | 

Incomplete’ly, adv. Imperfectly; in an incomplete) 
manner. 

Incomplete’ness, n. State of being incomplete; an 
unfinished state: imperfectness; incompletion 

Tacomplesion, n. State of being incomplete or un- 
finished, 


Incom’plex, a. [Fr. incompleze.] That is not com- 
plex; single. 

Incompli‘able, a. Not compliable. 

In compliance. n. Want of compliance; impracti- 
cableness ; resistance ; unobservance. — Refusal of com- 
pliance. 

Incompli‘ant, a. Not disposed to comply. 

| Ineompli‘antly, adr. Not compliantly : stubbornly. 

Ineompos‘ite, a. That is not composite; unmixed: 


single. 

Incomprehensibility, Incomprehen’'si- 
bleness, n. Fr. incomprehensibilité | Quality ot 
being incomprehensible; unconceivableness; superior 
ity to human understanding. 
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Incomprehen’sible, a. [Fr.] Not to be conceived; 
not to be tully understood. 

Incomprehen’sibly, adv. Inconceivably. 

Incomprehen'sion, n. Want of comprehension. 

Incomprehen’'sive, a. That is not comprehensive; 
limited. 

Incomprehen’siveness, n. Quality of being im 
compret 8 

IncompressibiVity, n. [Fr. incompressihilité. ] 
State or quality of being incompressible, 

(Physics.) That quality of bodies in virtue of which 
their volumes cannot be diminished. There are no sub- 
stances, perhaps, absolutely incompressible. Liquids, 

resist Compression with great force; but the 
experiments of Oersted, Perkins, and Canton have 
proved that water has its bulk sensibly diminished by 
increasing the pressure upon it. Nevertheless, the ex- 
tent to which the compression cau be carried is very 
small. On inclosing water with an iron cannon, the 
sides of which were three inches in thickness, and ap- 
plying a very great force of pressure, the cannon burst 
before the volume of water had been reduced to 19-20ths 
oi its original dimensions. A pressure equal to that of 
the atmosphere reduces the bulk of water only about 
forty-five parts in one million. 
Incompres'sible, a. [Fr.] Not capable of being 


compressed into less space. 
pressibieness, n. Quality of being incom 
. 


Incom 
pressib! 

Incompnt'able, a. 

Ineonceal able, n. 
secret. 

Inconceiv’able, a. [Fr. tnconcerable.) Incompre- 
hensible; not to be conceived by the mind. 

Inconeceiv‘ableness, n. Quality of being incon- 
ceivable. 

Inconceiv'ably, adv. 
hension. 

Ineonclu‘dent, Inconelud'ing, a. 
no consequence or conclusion. 

Inconclu'sive. a. Not enforcing any determination 
of the mind; not exhibiting cogent evidence, 

Inconclu'sively, adv. Without any such evidence 
as determines the understanding. 

Inconclu’siveness, n. State of being inconclusive. 

Inconcoe'tion,n. Want of concoction; unripeness. 

Inconcur'ring, a. Not concurring ; not agreeing. (u.) 

Inconeus sible, a. Not to be shaken. 

Incondensability; n. Quality of being not con- 
densable. . 

Inconden’‘sable, a. That cannot be condensed. 

Incon' dite, a. Irregular; rude; unpolished ; as, “in- 
condite rhymes,” — Philips. 

Incongeal’able, a. That cannot be congealed or 
frozen, 

W Quality of being incon- 
gealuble. 

Inconge'nial, a. Not congenial; uncongenial. 

Incongenial'ity, n. Want of congeniality ; uncon- 
geniality. 

Incon'gruence, n. Unsuitableness ; want of adapta- 
tion. 

Incon'gruen4, a. [Lat. incongruens.] Incongruous; 
unfit. 

Incongru'ity, n. Unsuitableness of one thing to 
another. — Inconsistency; inconsequence; absurdity; 
impropriety. — Disagreement of parts; want of sym- 
metry. 

Incon'grnous, a. 
sistent; absurd. 

(Math.) In the theory of numbers, two numbers aro 
said to be J. with respect to a modulus, or third number, 
when the difference between those two numbers is not 
divisible by the modulus. Thus 15 and 3 are incon- 
gruous with respect to the modulus 7, but congruous 
with respect to the modulus 4. The incongruous roots 
of a congruence are the incongruous numbers which 
satisfy that congruence. Thus 8 and 16 are incon- 
gruous roots of z4—1 (mod. 5). 

Incon’gruously, adv. Improperly ; unfitly. 

Inconnect’ed, a. Unconnected. 

Inconnec'tion, n. Want of connection. 

Inconsequenee, (in-kdn’se-kwéns,) n, [Fr. incon- 
séquence.) Inconclusiveuess; want of just interence. 

Incon‘sequent, a. [Fr. inconséquent.] Without just 
conclusion; without regular inference. 

Inconsequen tial, a. Not leading to consequences; 
unimportant. 

tern Bachan n. State of being inconse- 
quential. 

Inconsequen'“tially, adv. In an inconsequential 
manner. 

Incon'seq uentness, n. State of being inconsequent. 

Ineconsid erable, a. Unworthy of notice; unimpor- 
tant; mean ; of little value. 

Inconsid'erableness, n. Quality or state of being 
inconsiderable. 

Inconsid’erably, adv, In a small degree. 

Inconsid’erate, a. [Lat. inconsideratus.| Careless; 
thoughtless : negligent; inattention; inadvertent ;—used 
both of men and things. — Wanting due regard ; — with 
of before the subject. 

Inconsid erately, adv. Negligently ; thoughtlessly; 
innttentively. 

Inconsid’erateness, n. Carclessness; thoughtless 
ness; negligence; want of thought; inadvertence; in- 
attention 

Inconsidera'tion. n. [Fr. ine nsidération.] Want 
of thonghit; inattention ; inadvertence. 

Inconsist/ence, Ine sistency, n. Want of 
consistency; such opposition as that one proposttioz 


That cannot be computed. 
Not to be hid; not to be kept 


In a manner beyond compre- 


Inferring 


Unsuitable; not fitting. — Incon- 
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anfers the negation of the other; such contrariety that 
both cannot be together. — Absurdity in argument or 
narration, where one part destroys the other; self-con- | 
tradiction. 

“ Mutability of temper, and inconsistency with ourselves, is the | 
greatest weakness of human nature.” — ison. 

—Unsteadiness; changeableness. 

Inconsistent, a. [Lat. in, and consistens.] Not con- 
sistent; not suitable, accordant, or congruous; incom- 
patible; discordant; absolutely opposed; so contrary as 
to imply the destruction of something else; repugnant; 
contradictory ; not uniform; being coutrury at different 
times, 

Inconsist’ently, adv. With absurdity; incongru- 
ously; with self-contradiction; without steadiness or 
nniformity. 

Inconsist'entness, n. Want of consistency. (k.) 

Inconsol able, a. Fr., from Lat. 5 Not 
to be consoled; grieved beyond the susceptibility of 
comfort, 

Inconsol'ableness, n. State of being inconsolable. 

Inconsol ably, odr. In a manner or degree that does 
not admit of consolation. 

Incon'sonance, Incon’sonancy, n. 
ment with itself: inconsistency. 

( Mus.) Discordance; discord, 

Inconsonant. a. Not consonant; not agreeing; in- 
consistent; discordant, 

Incon‘sonantly,adv. Not accordantly; not consis- 
tently. 

Inconspic’aous, adr. [L. Lat. inconspicuus.] Not 
conspicuuus ; nut discernible; not to be perceived by the 
sight. 

Inconspic’uously, adv. Not conspicuously. 

Inconspic’uousness, n. Want of conspicuousness ; 
obscurity. 

Incon staney,n. [Fr. inconstance; Lat, inconstantia.] 
Want of constancy; mutability or instability of temper 
or affection; unsteadiness; fickleness; want of uni- 
ſormity; dissimilitude, 

Incon’stant, a. [Fr.; Lat. inconstans.] Not constant; 
mutable: subject to change of opinion, inclination, or 
purpose; not firm in resolution, as persons; unsteady; 
fickle; capricious; subject to change, as things; un- 
stable: changeable; variable. 

In con'stantlx. adv. In an inconstant manner. 

In consum' able, a. [Lat. inconsumabile.] Not to be 
wasted or consumed. 

Inconsum ably, adv. 

Inconsum’mate, a. 
plete: incomplete, 

Inconsum’mateness, n. State of being incomplete. 

In econtam ‘inate, a. Not contaminated; pure. 

Incontest' able. a. [Fr.] Not contestable; not to be 
disputed; not admitting debate; too clear to be contro- 
verted ; incontrovertible ; indisputable; undeniable; un- 
questionable; indubitable. 

. n. 
table. 

Incontest’ably, adr. In a manner to preclude de- 
bate: indisputably; incontrovertibly ; indubitably, 

Incontig'uous, a. Not meeting each other; not 
joined together; not contiguous. 

Incoutiz’uously, adv. Not contiguonsly; separately. 

Incon'tinence. Incon’'tinency, . [Fr.; Lat. in- 
continentia.) Want of continence; inability of con- 
taining or retaining; want of restraint of the passions 
or appetites, or the sexual appetite; free or illegal 
indulgence of lust: lewdness, 

( Med.) Inability of any of the animal organs to restrain 
discharges of their contents. 

Incon'tinent, a. [Fr.: Lat. incontinens—in, and 
omtines, to contain.) Not containing or retaining; not 
restraining the passions or appetites; particularly the 
sexnal appetite; unchaste; lewd. 

(Med.) Unable to restrain natural discharges. 

Incon'tinently, adv. Without due restraint of the 
passions or appetites; unchastely. 

Encontract’ed, a. Not coutracted; not shortened; 
uncontracted. 

Incontrol'lable, a. Not to be controlled; uncon- 
trollable. 

Encontrollably, 

Incontrovert'ibi 
incontrovertible. 

Incontrovert'ible, a. Not to be controverted; too 
clear or certain to admit of dispute; incontestable; in- 
disputable: undeniable; indubitable. 

In controvert'ibly, adr. In a manner or to a degree 
thart precludes debate or controversy. 

In conven'lence. n. [Lat. inconrenientia — in, and 
coravenio.) Unfitness; unsuitableness; inexpedience ; 
an thing that disturbs quiet, impedes prosperity, or in- 
cresases the difficulty of action or success; incommo- 
diorisness; disquiet; disturbance; annoyance; moles- 
tation; tronble. 

—v. a. To put to inconvenience ; to trouble. 

Inconvenient, a. [Fr. inconvénirnt.] Not conven- 
ient; not accordant; unfit; unsuitable; inexpedient: 
incommodious; disidvantageous; giving trouble or nn- 
easiness; increasing the difficulty of progress or suc- 
cess: disturbing; molesting; annoying. 

Inconven'iently. adr. Unsuitably; incommo- 
dionsly; ina manner to give trouble; unseasonably. 

Inconvers‘able, a. (Sp.]  Incommunicative; un- 
conversable, 

Eneon versant, a. Not conversant: not acqnainted. 

Incon vertibility, n. Quality of not being con- 
vertible, or of not being changeable into something else. 

Eneonvertible,«. [Fr. in, and corertible.| That 


Disagree- 


So as not to be consumed. 
Not consummated; not com- 


Quality of being incontes- 


adr. Uncontrollably. 
lity, n. State or quality of being 


Canuot be transmitted or changed into something else, 
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Inconvert/ibleness, n. Quality of being incon- 
vertible, 

Inconvert/ibly, adv. In an inconvertible manner. 

Inconvine ible, a. [It. ivconvincihile.| That can- 
not be convinced; not capable of conviction. 

Inconvine'ibly, adv. lu a manuer not admitting 
of conviction, 

Incor porate, a. [I. Lat. incorporatus, from Lat. in- 
corpers un, wud corpora, trom corpus, corporis, n body, 
See Corporate.) United in one body; embodied; as- 
sociated; mixed. 

—v.u. To unite to, or ingraft upon a body ; to farnish with 
a body; to embody; to mix and embody one substance 
in another; to unite; to blend; to work into anoth 
mass or body; to associate in another government or 
empire; to form into a legal body, or body politic, 48 a 
bauk.—To mix different ingredients in one mass or body, 

—v. n. To unite so as to make a part of another body ; to 
be mixed or blended together; to grow into or conlesce, 

Incorporated, p.o. Mixed or united in one body ; 
e in the same political body; united in a legal 

aly. 

Incorporation, u. [Fr.; L. Lat. in—corporatin.] Act 
of incorporating; union of different ingredients in one 
muss. — Association in the sume political body; torma- 
tion of a legal or political body by the union of indi- 
viduals. — See CoKPORATION, 

Ineorpo'real, a. [Lat. incorporalis; Fr. incorporel.} 
Bodiless; not consisting of matter; not having u wa- 
terial body; immaterial ; unsubstantial; spiritual, 

Incorpo’realism, u. Imimateriality ; doctrine of the 
spiritual existence, or nature, 

Incorpo’realist, u. An adherent of incorporealism, 

Incorpo’really, adv, Without body; immaterially. 

Incorpore’ity, n. Fr. incorporeté.| Immateriality ; 
distinctness from body, 

Incorrect’, a [Fr.] Not correct; not exact; not ac- 
cording to a copy or model, or to established rules. 

Incorrectly, adv. Not in accordance with truth or 
other standard: inaccurately ; not exactly. 

Incorrect’ness, n. Want of couformity to truth or 
to a standard; maccuracy. 

Incorrigible, (i»-kor'iji-ble.) a. That cannot be cor- 
rected or amended; bad beyond correction; too de- 
praved to be corrected or reformed. 

Incor'rigibleness. Incorrigibility, u. Qual- 
ity of being incorrigible, or of being bad, erroneous, or 
depraved beyond correction; hopeless depravity in per- 
sons, and error in things. 

Incorrigibly, adv. To a degree of depravity be- 
yond all means of amendment. 

Incorrod'ible, a. That cannot be corroded. 

Incorrupt,, a. Not marred, impaired, or spoiled ; not 
defiled or depraved; pure; sound; untainted; above 
the power of bribes. 

Ineorruptibil'ity, n. Quality of being incorrupti- 
ble, or of being incapable of decay or corruption. 

Incorrupt'ible. a. That cannot corrupt or decay; 
not admitting of corruption. — That cannot be bribed; 
intlexibly just and upright. 

Incorrupt'ibly, adv. In a way not admitting of 
corrup ion. 

Ancorsaptibleness; n. Quality of being incorrup- 
tible. 

Incorrup'tion, n. Incapability of being corrupted 
incorruptibility. 

Incorrupt'ness, n. State or quality of being ex- 
empt of corruption ; purity of mind or manners; prob- 
ity; integrity; honesty. 

Incras‘sate, v.a. [From Lat. in, and crasso, from 
crassus, thick.) To make thick or thicker; to thicken. 

—v.n. To become thick or thicker. 

—a, (Bot.) Applied to bodies which are thicker than 
usual in proportion to their area, as in the leaves of 
succulents, 

Increase, (in-krés’,) v.n. [Lat. incresco in, and 
cresco, to grow, from creo, to bring forth, produce, make, 
or create.) To grow in anything; to become greater in 
bulk or quantity; to grow; to augment; to amplify; 
to enlarge; to become bigger and bigger. — To become 
more in number, — To advance in value, or in any qual- 
ity, good or bad. — To swell; to rise; to extend 

—v. a. To cause to grow; to augment or make greater in 
bulk, quantity, or amount. — To advance in quality; to 
add to any quality or affection; to extend; to lengthen ; 
to spread; to aggravate, 

—n. A growing larger in size, extent, or quality, &c.; ang- 
mentation; enlargement; growth; extension; addi- 
tion; accession; increment — The result of augmenta- 
tion; profit; interest. — That which is added! to the 
original stock; produce; progeny ; issue; offspring. 

Increased’, p.a. Augmented: made or grown larger. 

Increase’fal, a. Abundant of produce. 

Increas’er, n. He who, or that which, increases or 
augments. 

Increas’ing, p.a. Growing; becoming larger; ad- 
vancing in any quality, good or bad. 

Increasingly, adv. In the way of growing or in- 
creasing ; growingly. 

Incredibility, n. [Fr. tneredibilité.| The quality 
of being incredible, or of surpassing belief, or of being 
too extraordinary to admit of belief. 

Inered'ible, a. That cannot be believed; not to be 
srira tvo extraordinary and improbable to admit of 

elief. 

Incred'ibleness, n. Quality of not being credible. 

Inered'ibly, 4dr. Ina manner to preclude belief. 

Incredul'ity. n. Quiity of being ineredulons; dis- 
belief; indisposition to believe; a withholding or re- 
fasal of belief; unbelief; scepticism. 

Inered'ulous, a. Not believing; indisposed to admit 
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the truth of what is related; refusing or withholding 

belief. 

Incred'ulously, odr. With unbelief or incrednlity. 

Inered ulousness, z. State of being incredulous; 
incredulity. 

In crement, n. [lat. incrementum, from incresen — tn, 

and cresco, to grow.) Growth; increase: a growing in 

bulk, quantity, number, value, or amount; augmenta- 
tion; produce; production; matter added; addition; 
augmentation, 

(Math.) The difference between two successive values 
ofa variable quantity is called an tnerement or decre- 
ment, accordingly as the second value is greater or less 
than the first. A decrement being considere:l as a neg- 
ative increment, we spenk generally of the increment of 
a function which corresponds to a given increment of 
its independent variable. The determination and in- 
vestigation of the ratio of two such increments is the 
Primary object of contemplation in the calculus of dif- 
Jerences, while the differential calculus is concerned 
chiefly with the Wat to which this ratio approaches as 
the increments diminish, The method of increments was 
the name originally given to the calculus of differences 
by Dr. Brook Taylor, whose Methodus Incrementorum, 
published in 1714, contains the celebrated theorem which 
hus since been made the basis of the differential caleulus, 

(Rhet.) A species of climax risiug gradually from the 
lowest to the highest. 

Incriminate. v.a. [Lat. in, and minor, crimina- 
tus.) To bring an accusation aguinst; to accuse; to 
charge with acrime or fault. 

Inerust, v.a. (Lat. incrusto.} To cover with a crust, 
or with a hard coat; to form a crust on the surface of 
any substance 

Inerusta'tion, n. [Fr.: Lat. incrustatio.] Act of 
forming n crust; a crust or coat of anything on the sur- 
face of a body; a covering or inlayiug of marble, mo- 
saic, or other substance. 

( Boilers.) When natural waters are boiled, the free 
carbonic acid which they contain is expelled in the gas 
eous state, and the carbonates of lime, magnesia, and 
oxide of iron are precipitated, since they are insoluble 
in water which does not contain carbonic acid. But, by 
the ebollition of the water, a portion of it has been dis- 
sipated in vapor, and if there be mach sulphate of lime 
present, the quantity of water left may not be sufficient 
to retain the whole of that salt in solution: and this ie 
the more likely to happen, because sulphate of lime re- 
quires about 400 parts of water to dissolve it; a quantity 
of sulphate of lime, then, is liable to be deposited, to- 
gether with the carbonates of lime, magnesia, and oxide 
of iron, and, should the water contain much vegetable 
matter, this is also deposited in an insoluble condition, 
the whole eventually forming together a hard compact 
muss, composed Of successive thin layers, on the bottom 
and sides of the vessel in which the water is boiled. The 
“furring” ofa kettle is objectionable, chiefly in conse- 
quence of its retarding the ebullition of the water, since 
the deposit is a very bad conductor of heat, and there 
fore impedes the transmission of heat from the fire to 
the water; hence the common practice of introducing 
a round stone or marble into the kettle, in order, by its 
perpetual rolling, to prevent the particles of carbonate 
of lime from forming a compact layer. In steam-boilers, 
however, even more serions inconvenience than loss of 
time sometimes arises if this deposit be allowed to ace 
cumulate, and to form a thick layer of badly conducting 
material on the bottom of the boiler, since the latter is 
then liable to become red-hot, nnd should the inerusta- 
tion happen to crack and allow the water to reach the 
red-hot metal, so violent a disengagement of steam fol- 
lows, that boilers have been known to burst under the 
sudden pressure. But even though this calamity be 
escaped, the wear and tear of the boiler is very much 
increased in consequence of the formation of this de- 
posit, since its hardness often renders it necessary to 
detach it with the hammer, much to the injury of the 
iron boiler-plates, which are also subject to increased 
oxidation and corrosion in consequence of the high tem- 
perature which the incrustation permits them to attain 
by preventing their contact with the water. The exi- 
gency of the case has elicited many propositions for the 
prevention of these incrustutions; some substances 
have been nsed of which the action appears to be purely 
mechanical in preventing the aggregation of the de- 
posited particles. Clay, saw-dust, and other matters 
have been employed with this view; but the action of 
sal-ammoniac, which has also be found efficacious, 
must be explained upon purely chemical principles 
When this salt is boiled with carbonate of lime, mutual 
decomposition ensnes, resulting in the production of 
chloride of calcium and carbonate of ammonia, of which 
salts the former is very soluble in water, while the lat- 
ter passes off in vapor with the steam. — From a series 
of experiments, lately made, and continued for a saf- 
ficient length of time to yield a reliable result, it seems 
proven that the addition to the feed-water of the steam- 
boilers of fatty clays, especially the kind known as ful- 
ler's earth, entirely prevents boiler jncrustations, even 
where, of necessity, very hard water has to be used as 
feed-water. A loose, saft mud is deposited as soon as 
the motion of the water, due to the boiling, ceases on 
cooling. This mud readily runs off on opening the 
sludge-valve of the boiler. 

Incrust’ment, n. Incrustation. (n) 

Inerystalliz’able, a, [Fr. incristallisable.] That 
cannot be formed into crystals; unerystallizable. 

\In’cubate, r.n. (Lat. incubo, tncubatum—in, and 

cunbo, to lie down ; allied to Gr. kupté, to bend, and Heb. 

shakab, to lie down, to lie,] To lie in or upon a thing; 
to brood; to sit, as on eggs for hatching.—See HATCHING, 
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(Med.) Figuratively, the period that elapses between! 
the introduction of a morbific principle into the animal 
economy and the invasion of the disease. — Likewise, 
the maintenance of a temperature of warm air (say of 
98° F.) nround a diseased part. 

Ineuba’'tion, n. [Fr.; Lat. incubatio.] A brooding: 
act of sitting on egys fur the purpose of hatching young. 

In’eubator, n. A machine for batching eggs by arti- 
ficial heat. 

Inecu'batory, a. That serves for incubation. 

Incubus. u. Lat. pl. INCUBI; Eng, pl. INCUBUSES. [Lat., 
from in and cumbo.) A demon; un imaginary spirit or 
fairy. — Au incumbrance; a heavy weight. 

(Med.) The nightmare, a disease which consists in a 
spasmodic contraction of the muscles of the breast, | 
usually happening in the night, and attended witha 
very painful difficulty of respiration and great anxiety. 
The most obvious symptom of this disease is a sensation 
of some great weight laid upon the breast. Sometimes 
the sufferer finds himself in some inextricable difficulty, | 
endeavoring to escape from a monster, or, perhaps, in 
imminent danger of falling from a precipice, while his 
limbs refuse to do their office, until he suddenly awakens 
himself by starting from his recumbent posture, or by | 
a cry of terror. The name Jncubus is derived from 
imaginary fiends or spectres. Many noble families were 
supposed to have their origin from the connection of 
incubi with females, as in the well-known instance of 
Robert of Normandy, called the Diable. For the theories 
of the intercourse of incubi and saccubi with human 
beings, see Lecky, Hist. of Rationalism, ch. i. 

Incul’cate, v. a. (Lat. tneulco, inculcatus — in, and 
calco, to tread upon, from calz, calcis, the heel Ij To 
tread in or down; to stuff, press, or cra in; to press 
or urge forcibly and repeatedly; to impress by frequent 
admonitions; to enforce by frequent repetitions; to 
teach; to instil; to implant; to infuse, 

Inculea‘tion, n. [lat. inculcatio.]) The act of im- 
pressing by frequent admonitions. 

Inculea’tor, n. One who inculcates. 

Incul'pable, -a. Not culpable; unblamable; blame- 
less ; that canuot be accused. 

Incl’ pableness, n. Unblamableness. 

LÉ l'pably, adv. Unblamably ; without blame, 

Incul'pate, v.a. [Lat. inculpo, Inculpatus —in, and 
culpo, to reproach, or blame.) To blame; to censure; 
to accuse of a crime; to incriminate; — opposed to ex- 
culpate. 

Inculpa‘tion, n. [Fr.: Lat. in and culpa.] Act of 
inculpating; blame; censure; crimination; charge. 

Inculpa’ tory, a. Imputing blame; accusatory. 

Incum’beney, u. State of being incumbent; a lying, 
reclining, or resting on something. 

(Aci. The state of holding or being in possession 
of a benefice, or of an office. 

{ncum’‘bent, a. [Lat. incumbens, from incumbo — in, 
and cumbo, to lie down.] Lying, reclining, or resting 

n; leaning on or resting against. — Lying on, us duty 
or obligation; imposed aud emphatically urging or 
pressing to performance; indispensable. 

(BA.) Said of an embryo when its radicle is folded 
down upon the back of the cotyledons. 

—n. The person who is in present possession of a benefice 
or of a, office. 

In eum bently, adv. In an incumbent manner. 

Incum’ber, v.a. See Excuunkn. 

Incum'brance, n. See ENCUMBRANCE. 

incunnab'ula, n. pl. [ Lat., 7100200 e Books 
printed during the early period of the art; in gen- 
eral, confined to those which appeared before the year 
1500. — Brande. 

Ineur, v. a. [Lat. incurro — in, and curra, to run.) To 
become liable to; to become subject to, as a penulty; 
to bring on, as expense. 

v. n. To enter: to 

Incurabil'ity, n 
incurable; impossibi 
cure or remedy. 


; to occur. 
Fr. incurabilité.) State of being 


ity of cure; insusceptibility of 

Incur'able, d. [Fr.; Lat. incurabilis — in, and e 
That cannot be cured; not admitting of cure; beyon 
the power of skill or medicine. — Not admitting remedy 
or correction; irremediable; remediless; irretrievable. 

—n. A person diseased beyond the reach of cure, 

Ineur'nbleness, n. The state of not admitting cure 
or remedy. 

Incur‘ably, adv. In a manner or degree that renders 
cure impracticable. 

Incurios’ity, u. Lat. incuriositas.] Want of curiosity. 
Ineu’rious, a. [Lat. incuriosus.} Not curious; neg- 
ligent; inattentive. 
Inecu'riously, adr. 
Ineu’riousness, n. 

carelessness. 

Incurrence, n. Act of incurring, bringing on, or of 
subjecting one’s self to. 

Incur’sion, n. [Fr.; Lat. incursto.] An entering 
into a territory with hostile intention; an irruption; 
an inroad ;—applied to the expeditious of small parties 
of detachments of an enemy's army. 

Ineur'sive, a. Of the nature of an incursion; 
making an attack or incursion, 

Incur’vate, v.a. [Lat. incurvo, incurvatus—in, and 
curvo, to bend, to bow. See Curve.) To bend, bow, 
eruok, or curve; to turn from aright line or straight 
course. | 

da, (Bot,) Incurved; bent inwards; curved, — Craig. 

Incurva‘tion. n. Fr.] A bending or curving; state 
of being bent or turned from a rectilinear course; curv- 
ity; crookedness, — Act of bowing or Lending the body 
in reverence pr respect. 

Ineurve’, v. d. Jo bend; to incurvate, 


Without care or curiosity. 
Want of curiosity; negligence; 


hostile ; 
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Ineur’vity, n 
the state of bending inwards, 

Incur’vo-reeurved, a. 
inwards and then backwards. — Loudon. 

In“ cus. n. [Lat, an auvil.] A smith’s anvil, 

(Anat.) One of the small bones of the ear connected 
with the malleus and stupis, or hammer and stirrup, 
completing the bony chain which conveys to the tym- 
panum the tremors of sound brought to the ear. 

Incuse, or Incuss, v. a. [Lat. incutio, to strike upon.) 
To strike, as a coin. 

Incus sion. n. Act of shaking ; concussion. (n.) 

Indaja, n. Sce ATTALEA. 

Indam/‘age, v.a. See ENDAMAGE. 

Indart’, v.a. To dart in; to strike in. 

Indear’, v.a. See EN DER. 

To put into debt. — To oblige; to put 
inte obli 

‘Forgive us our sins, as we forgive every one that is indebted 
to us. — Luke xi. 4. 

Indebted, (in-det'ed,) d. [It. indebitato, from Lat. in, 
and debeo, drbitum, to owe.) Having or holding any- 
thing from another: being in debt; having incurred a 
debt; held or obliged to pay; obliged by something re- 
ceived, for which restitution or gratitude is due, 

Indebt'edness, u. State of being indebted. 

Indebt' ment n. State of being in debt. (k.) 

Inde‘cence, n. See Inxpicescy. 

Inde’ceney,. u. [Lit. in, aud decentia, from decens ; 
Fr. indécence.) That which is unbecoming in language 
or manners; any action or behavior which is deemed a 
violation of modesty or an offence to delicacy ; indel- 

3 indecorum; immodesty ; ; impurity; obscenity. 
F. indecent; Lat. mdecens,) Unbecom- 


ing; unfit to be scen or heard; offensive to modesty and | 


delicacy ; indecorons; indelicate; immodest; impure ; 
unchaste; obscene; filthy. 

Inde'cently, ddr. lun manner to offend modesty or 
delicacy. 

Indeeid'uous, a. 
evergreen, - 

Indec'imable, a. Not liable to be decimated. 

Indeci’pherable, a. That cannot be deciphered or 
interpreted. 

Indeci’ pherably, adv. Sons not to be deciphered. 

Indecis‘ion, n. (in, and decision, q. v.] Want of 
decision; want of settled purpose, or of firmness in the 
determination of the will; a wavering of mind; irreso- 
lution: hesitation, 

Indeci'sive, a. 
close or ultimate issue; 
ing; hesitating. 

Indeci'sively, adr. 

Indeci siveness, n. 
decision, 

Indeclin’able, a. (Gram.) Not declinable; not de- 
clensive or inflexi Adverbs, prepositions, particles, 
conjunctions, are all indeclinable. 

—n. (Gram,.) A word that is not declined. 

Indeclin‘ably, a/v. (Gram) Without variation. 

Indecompos'able. a. Not capable of decomposi- 
tion, or of being resolved into the primary constituent 
elements, 

Indecompos'ableness, n. Quality of being inde- 
composable. 

Indeco’rous, a. [in, and decorous] Unbecoming: 
unseemly; unfit; violating good maun contrary to 
the established rules of good breeding, or to the forms 
of respect which age and station require; rude; coarse; 
uncivil. 

Indeeo’rously, adv. In an unbecoming manner. 

Indeco’rousness, n. Quality of being indecorous; 
violation of good manners in words or behavior. 

Indeco rum. n. [Lat.] Unbecomiug or unseemly 
conduct; impropriety of behavior; that in behavior or 
manners Which violates the established ruies of civility, 
or the duties of respect which age or station requires; 
an unbecoming action. 

Indeed’, adv. Iu reality; in truth; in fact; really. 

“A thing indeed very pitiful and horrible.“ — Spenser. 

Above common rate, and emphatically. 

‘I were a beast, indeed, to do you wrong. Dryden. 

—This is to be granted thut; — u particle of connection. 


Some sons indeed. some very few we see, 
Who keep themselves from this infection free.“ 


(Bot.) Not falling off; lasting; 


Not decisive; not bringing to a final 
unsettled; wavering; Vacillat- 


Without decision. 


State of being undecided; in- 


— Dryden. 
Indeed is used sometimes as a slight assertion or reca- 
pitulation in a sense not perceptible or explicable, and 
though some degree of obscure power is perceived, 
might, even when it is properly enough iuserted, be 
omitted without miss. 
“ There is indeed no great pleasure In visiting these magnzines.“ 
Addison. 
~It is used to note concession in comparisons. 
“Vessels... 
motion.” — Bacon. 


—It is also sometimes used as nearly synonymous with 


nay. 


I think, indeed I am sure, it is so." — Worcester, 


Indefatigabil'ity. Indefat‘igableness, n. 
State of being indefatigable, or incapable of being 
wearied. 

Indefatigable. a. [Lat. indefatigabilis — in, de, and 
Sutigo, fatigatus, to weary.) That cannot be wearied 
or tatigned; untiring; unwéaried; persevering: not 
tired; not exhausted by labor; not yielding to fatigue. 

efatigably, adv. Without weariness; without 
Viebling to fatigue, 

Indefeasibility, n. Quality or state of being in- 

defeusible, or not subject w be made void. 
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[From Lat. incurvus.) Crookedness; Indeſeas'ible. a. Not defeasible; not to be defeated; 


that cannot be made void. 


(Bot. and Zool.) Bending | Indefeas’ibly, adr. In a manner not to be defeated 


or made void. 

Indefectibil'ity, n. [Fr. indifectibilité.] The qual- 
ity of suffering no decay; of being subject to no detect. 

Indefect ible, a. Not defectible; untuiling ; not liable 
to detect, failure, or decay. 

Indefensibil'ity, u. Quality or state of being in- 
defensible. 

Indefensible, d. That cannot be defended or main- 
tained; untenable; not to be vindicated or justified. 

Indetens ibly, adv. In an indefensible manner, 

Indefinite, a. [Lat. indefinitus.] Not definite; not 
limited or defined; not determinate; not precise or 
certain; uncertain; vague; that has no certain limits, 
or to which the human mind can affix none; not given 
or defined in magnitude, as a line. 

(Bot.) Applied to stamens when they are above 
twenty in number. The word is also applied to all other 
parts when their number is renter than can be readily 
counted. It refers only to number, and never to form. 

(Gram.) Applied tò nouns, pronouns, verbs, parti- 
ciples, &c. which are left in an uncertain indeterminate 
sense, and not fix to avy particular time, thing, or 
other circumstance, 

J. Integral. (HH.? The general form of the sum of 
an infinite series of infinitesimal elements whose initial 
and final terms are undetermined — Brande. 

J. Pivpositim, (Logie.) A proposition which has for 
its subject a common term, without any sigu to indicate 
whether it is distributed or undistributed, 

Indef'initely, adr. Without any settled limitation; 
not precisely ainty or precision, 

Indefiniteness. n. Quality of being indefinite, or 
of being undefined, unlimited. or not precise and certain. 

Indelib’erate, o. Notdeliberate; done or performed 
without deliberation or consideration ; sudden; unpre- 
meditated, 

elib/erately, adv. Without deliberation or pre- 
meditation. 

Indelibility, n. Quality of being indelible. 

Indelible. d. [Lat. ni.] Not to be blotted out; 
that cannot be effaced or cancelled; that cannot be 
effaced or lost. 

Inder ibly „adv. In a manner not to be blotted out or 
„ ply imprinted to be effaced. 

Inder iency, . [Fr. indélicatesse.] Want of delicacy ; 
want of decency in langunge or behavior; want of a 
nice sense of propriety, or nice regard to refinement in 
manners or in the treatment of others; rudeness ; coarse- 
hess of manners or language. 

Indelieate, a. Wanting delicacy; indecorous; na- 
becoming; unseem offeusive to good manners, or to 
purity of mind; rude; course: gross; indecent. 

IndeVicately, adr. ‘Indecently; in a manner to offend 
against good manners or puri of mind. 

Indemnifiea'tion n. (Fr. indemnisation.] Act of 
indemnifying, saving harmless, or securing against 
loss, diunage, or penalty; security against loss; reim- 
Dursement of loss, damage, or penalty. 

Inde ify, v.a. (Lat. damnum, aud facio, to make.) 
To make sate from loss or harm; to save harniless; to 
secure against loss, damage, or penalty; to make good; 
to reimburse, or compensate for loss or injury. 

Indem'nity, v. (Fr. indemnité; L. Lat. indemnitas.] 

rity or exemption from dumage, loss, injury, or 
punishment. — Compensation for loss sustained; remu- 
neration; indemn ion; reimbursement. — Worcester, 

Acts of Indemnification, (Eng. Law.) Decrees passed 
for the relief of those who have neglected to take the 
necessary oaths, or perform other acts required to qual- 
ify them for certain offices and employments; also, for 
quieting the minds of the public after a rebellion, or 
other serious demonstration against the constituted law 
and authorities, and such as have been implicated or 
compromised therein, by pardoning and throwing all 
former offences into oblivion. — Brande. 

Indemonstrabil ity, u. Quality of being indemon- 
strable. 

Indemon’strable, a. That cannot be demonstrated. 

eee ee n. State of being iudemon- 
strable, 

Indeniza’tion, n. The act of making free, or the 
patent by which one is naturalized. 

Inden‘ize, Inden’‘izen, v. a. 
naturalize. 

Indent’, r. a. In, and Fr. dent; Lat. dens, dentis, 
a tooth] To form into the rese melange of u teeth; to 
notch: to jag: to cut any margin mto points or inequal- 
ities, like a row of teeth: to bind out by indeutures or 
contract. — See INDENTATION. 

v. u. To be cut or notched; hence, to crook or turn; to 
contract; to bargain or covenant. 

—n. A cut or notch in the margin of anything; an inden- 
tation, 


To make free; to 


Indenta' tion. n. Act of indenting; a notch; a ent in 


the margin of paper or other things; a recess or depres- 
sion in any border, 

Indent'ed. p. u. Cut in the edge into points like teeth: 
marked with inequalities like a row of teeth: notche 
— Bound out by writings or covenants in writing. 

(Conchol.) Applied toa series of small cavities, such 
as might be formed by the entrance of teeth; — the re- 
verse of dentated, 

(Her) One of the partition lines of the shield, simi 
larly notched to /aneette, bat with the notehes much 
smaller. and not limited in number, 

|Indent/edly, udr. With indentations. 

Indenture, n. [Fr, trom Lat. indenura.| ( Law.) A 
writing or decd con prising some contract Letween twe 
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or more parties. The name is derived from the ancient 
practice, according to which the original and counter- 
part original (to be retained by each party respectively) | 
were written ou the same skin of parchment, and then! 
the two parts were separated by « notched or indented 
cut, so that When applied to euch other, they would ap- 
pear to match. 

Independence. u. State of being not dependent; 
complete; exemption from control or the power of 
others. — A state of mind in which a person acts with-! 
out bias or influence trom others; selt-direction; self- 
reliauce, — Political freedom. — Ability to support one's 
self, 

I. Declaration of.) See DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, 

Indepen‘denee, in Alabama, a post-village of Au- 
tauga co., about 90 m. S K. of Tuscaloosa, 

Independence, in Arkansas, u N.E. co.; area, abt. 
1,000 sq m. Rivers. Bix Black, and White rivers. Sur- 
facr, undulating and hilly; soil, fertile. Cup. Bates- 
ville. 

Independente; in California, a post-village, cap. of 

nyo co 

Independence, in Illinois, a village and township 
of Coles co 

—A village of Fulton co., about 9 m. N.E. of Lewistown. 

Independence, in /wiiana, n village on the boun- 
dary-line between Grant and Madison cos., about 15 m. 
SS W. of Marion. 

—A post-village of Warren co., on the Wabash River, abt. 
9m above Williamsport. 

Independence, in Wwa, a township of Appanoose 
co. 

—A city, cap. of Buchanan co., on the Wapsipivicon, abt. 
75m N N. W. of Lowa City. 

--A township of Jasper co. 

Independence, in Kentuc’y, a post-village, cap. of 
Kenton co., about 11 m 8. of Cincinnati, Ohio 

Independenee, in Louisiana, a post-ollice of Liv- 
inyston parish 

Independence, in Michigan, u township of Oakland 
co.: pop. abont 2,400, 

In dependence. in Minnesota, a township of Henne- 
piu cn pop abent 400. 

Indepeande nes, in Miss’ssippi, a PO of De Soto co. 

Intlepeadence, in Missouri, a town'pof Dunklin co 

—The cap of Jackson co., within 4 m. of the Missouri 
River, and about 165 m. W. by N. of Jefferson City. It 
derived u profitable trade trom being the great starting“ 
point for the incessunt tide of Western emigrants, and 
the depot oi trade with New Mexico and Utah; but it is 
now an unimportant place. Pop. about 4,000. 

Independence, in N. Carolina, a P O. of Caswell co 

Independence. in Mio Jersey, a township of War- 
Ten co ; pop about 3,000, 

Independence. in New Fork, a post-township of Al- 
leghany co. abt. 56 m. W. by S. of Elmira; pop. abt. 3,000, 

Indepeuflenee, in Ohio, a post-towuship of Cuyahoga 
co.; pop. about 2,500, 

—A villus: of Defiance co., on the Maumee River, about 
55 m. above Toledo. 

a hinge of Richland co, about 20 m. S. by E. of Mans- 

—A township of Washington co.: pop. about 2,200. 

Independence, in Orrqn Territory, a post-village 
of Polk co., on the Willamette River, about 10 m. S. E 
of Dallas 

—A mining. village of Umatilla co., abont 104 m. S. by E. 
of Umatilla City. 

Independence. in Pennsylvania, a village and town- 
ship of Beaver co. about 10 m. S. of Beaver; pop. of | 
township about 1,000, 

—A post-villace of Washington co., about 200 m. W. of 
Harrisburg: pop about 1,400, 

Independence, in Teraz, a post- village of Washing- 
ton co. about 90 m. E. of Austin Ci pop, about 1,800 

Independence, in Virginia, n pust-village, cap. of 
Grayson co, about 288 m. W.S W. of Richmond. Its 
former name was Grayson COURT- HOUSE. 

Independence. in W Virginia, a vill. of Preston co. 

Independence Flat, in Clifornia, a village of 
Calaveras co., about m. N. by E. of Sonora. 

Independence Hall. Sce PHILADELPHIA. 

Independence River, in New Fork, enters Black 
River in Lewis co. 

. n. State of being independent; in- 
dependence 

Indepen'dent, a. [Fr. indépendant.] Not dependent: 
not subject to the control of others; not subordinate : 
not relying or depending on others; affording then 
of independence; not subject to bias or influe 
directing; not connected with; free; easy; selfcom- 
maniiig: — Bold; unconstrained. — Separate from; ex- 
0 e, 

(Mith.) Applied to a quantity which does not de- 
pend upon another for its value. — Worcester. 

In dependent Tartary. Sve TURKESTAN. 

In depen'dents, n. pl. (Eccl. Hist.) See CONGREGA- 
TIONALISTS, 

Independently, adv. Without depending or re- 
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Indes’inent, a. Incessant. 
Indes'inently, a/v. Without cessation, 
Indesir'able, Undesirable. 
Indestructibility, „ | Fr. tndestructibilité.) Quality 
of being indestructiile, or of resistiug decomposition, 
or of being incapable of destruction, 
Indestrue'tible,a. [Fr.] That cannot be destroyed ; 
incapable of decomposition; imperishable, 
In destruc'tibly, ade. In au indestructible mann r. 
In des v €, in N. Curolina, a village of Surry co. 
Indeter’minable, a. That cannot be determined, 
ascertained, or fixed; not to be determined or ended, 
Indeter’minably, adv. To u determinate manner. 
Indeter’minate, u. Not determinate: not settled 
or fixed; not definite; uncertain; not pr or certain. 
(Math.) A term employed in various ways, and somes 
times loosely. An J. problem, for instance, denotes one 
which has an infinite number of solutions, not arbitrary 
but correlated; the indetermination arising, iu fact, not 
from a totul, but from a certain degree of insu ficiency in 
the data; if the data were such as to render the prowlent 
capable of receiving a finite number of solutions, that 
problem would no longer be considered as indeterminate. 
IJ. coefficients, aguin, simply denote unknown covtticients. 
1. Analysis, (Algebra.) That branch of the science 
whose object is the determination of all possible solu- 
tions, in positive (or negative) integers, of a system of 
equations involving more unknown terms than there are 
equations, The general fori of an ind- terminale equation 
of the first degree is az e , where d, b, and c we 
positive or negative integers, If d and b have a com- 
mou measure which will not divide c. the equation can, 
obviously, have no integral solutions, If % and b are 
prime to one another, however, then an integral solution 
a 
may be found by converting z into a continued fraction, 


and finding the convergent 2 immediately preceding A 
b 


We shall then have a q—b p= +1, or a( 4+q¢)+ F pe)=e 
so that z=ye and y = — pe, or else z = — qc and y=pe 
will be an integral solution of the given equation. One 


snch solution (a, G) being found, an infinite number can | 


be at once determined, They are all included, however, 
in the formula zza HH, where t is any integer 
whatever. The solution of a system of indeterminate 
equations of the first degree is reduced to that of the 
case just described. In systems of equations of higher 
degrees, the difficulties are immensely increased, The 
theory of indeterminate equations is closely connected 
with that of congruences, and thus forms a branch of 
the general (heory of numbers ; the works on the latter 
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it permitted to them the reading of the works of heretics, 
The earliest example of a prohibitory catalogue is found 
in the decree of a council held at Rome (494) under Pope 
Gelatius (Labbe Conc, ii. col, 968-941), which, having 
enumerated the canonical books of Scripture and other 
approved works, recites also the apocryphal books, 
together with a long list of heretical authors, whose 
writings it prohibits, and orders to be eliminated from 
the churches. The medieval popes and councils pursued 
the same course as to the heterodox or dangerous wiit- 
ings of their respective periods. and the multiplication 
of such books after the invention of printing led toa 
More stringent as well as more systematic procedure. 
The university press of Louvain issued in 1546. und again 
in 1500, a catalogue of prohibited books, Similar lists 
appeared by authority, at Venice, Paris, and Cologne; 
and Pius l ssued in 1557 and Y what may be re 
garded as properly the first Roman Index. One of the 
gravest undertakings of the council of Trent was a more 
complete and wuthoritetive enumeration of all those 
books, the use of which it was expedient to prohibit to 
the tuithtul, A committee was appointed for the purpose, 
and had made great progress in the work; but it was 
found impossible to bring the examination of the books 
to au end before the close of the council; and the entire 
papers of the committee were banded over by the 
council to the Pope, with instructions that the work 
should be completed, and the result published by his 
own authority, which was accordingly done by Pius 
IV. In 1504. Further additions and certain modifica- 
tions of its rules were made by Sixtus V. and Clement 
VII. It was republished in 1595, and with the addition 
of such books as from time to time it was deemed ex- 
pedient to prohibit, in several subsequent editions, the 
most remarkable of which are those of Brasichelll 
(Rome, 1607); Quiroga, Iudex Lilrerun Erpin gandorum 
(Salamanca, 1601); and Sotomayor. Nerissrmus Index 
(Madrid, 1648). The edition best Known to modern 
theological readers is that of Rome, IM9. In the inter- 
vals between the editions, the decrees by which further 
additions to the Index are made, are made public at 
Rome, wud circulated in the varions countries. 
Indexer. „ One whe makes an index. 
Index -hand, „. A hind pointing to something; the 
pointer of a watch, clock, de 
Index‘ical, a. Having the form of an index; pertain- 
ing to an index, : 
| Index’ically, adr. In the manner of an index. 
Index ing, p.a. Furnishing with an index, or table 
of relercnces. — Worcester. 
Indexter‘ity, n. Want of dexterity or readiness in 
the use of one’s hands; clumsiness; awkwardness; want 
of skill or readiness in wny act or occupation. 
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subject, therefore, may be consulted for further details. 

L Coetficients. ( Math.) A method of analysis inveuted 
by Descartes, and of very extensive application in the 
higher mathematics. The principle of the method of 
indeterminate coefficients consists in this, that if we have 
an equation of this form, 

A+Br+C%r DA AC O, 

in which the coefficients A, B,C are constant quantities, 
and z avariable which may be supposed as small as ever 
we please, each of these coefficients, tuken separately, is 
necessarily equal to zero ; that is to say, we must always 
have A=0, B=0, CS, &c., whatever may be the num- 
ber of terms of the given equation. 

Indctes'minately.cir, Not in any settled manner; 
indefinit ; not with precise limits; uot with certainty 
or precision of signification, 

Indeter'minateness, n. State of being indeter- 
minate. 

Indetermina'tion, n. [Fr. ind/termination, See 
Deterwination.] Want of determination; an unsettled 
or wavering state; vacillation; want of fixed or stated 
direction. 

Indeter'mined, a. Unsettled; unfixed. 

Indevote’, a. [Fr. indévot.] Not much devoted; in- 
different. 

Indevot'ed, a. Undevoted. 

Indevo'tion, n. [Fr.] Want of devotion; irreligion 

Indevout'. a. Not devont; not religious; irreligious. 

ae e adv. In an indevout manner; without 
devotion. 

Index. n. ; pl. Inpexes, in Math. Ix ers. Lat. from 
indica, to point ont — in, and dico, to proclaim or make 
known] That which points out; that whieh shows or 
manifests; the hand that points to anything, as the 
hour of the day, the road toa place, &c.— A table of 
the contents of a book, or of references in an alphabeti- 
cal order; an exponent. See “What is an J.“ Wheat- 

(Anat.) The fore-finger. {ley (London, 1878). 
(Math.) The number that shows to what pewer the 
quantity is to be raised; the exponent. 

—r.a. To provide with an index or table of contents: to 
place in an index; to reduce to an index: as, to index 
a book. 

Index, Linrorum Pronmiattorum. (Eccl. Hist.) In the 
Roman Catholic Church, a catalogue published by au- 
thority of the Pope, of books the reading of which is 


lying on others; withont control; without undue bias 
or influence: not obsequiously; without connection 
with other things. 

Indep'recable, a. [Lat indeprecabilis.] That can- 
net be entreated. 

Indeprehen‘sible, a. [Lat. indeprehensibilis.] That 
cannot be found out. 

Endepriv’able, a. That cannot be deprived. 

Endescrib‘able, . That cannot be described. 

Endescrip'tive, a, Not descriptive, or not containing 
just description. — Craig. 

En desert. n. [Jn and desert.) Want of merit. 


prohibited to members of that Church, whether on doc- 
trinal. moral, or religious grounds. As u natural conse- 
quence of the claim of the Catholic Church to wuthority 
in matters of religion and to infallibility, that Chureh also 
claims the right or the duty of watching over the faith 
of its members, and of guarding it against every danger 
of corruption, the chief among which is held to be the 
eirenlation of books believed to be injurious to faith or to 
morality. The earliest recorded ex seot this restrictive 
authority is the prohibition of the writings of Arius; and 
a council of Carthage. in the year 398, issued, even for 
bishops, a similar prohibition of Gentile books, although 
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In dia, or Tie INhIESs. This name has been very vaguely 
applied, at different periods, to different extents of 
country, and is still used in different applications, The 
name is derived from the Greeks, Who seem to have bor- 
rowed it from the Permans, as it is unknown to the 
natives. It was at first used by the Grecian writers to 
signily an indefinite extent of country, lying beyond 
the Indus, with which they were acquainted only 
throngh meagre and vague accounts obtained from the 
Persians. Darius crossed the Indus (B. €, 500), and con- 
quered Cashmere and part of the Punjab. Alexander, 
200 years later, pushed his conguests a little further, 
and the narratives given by his officers supplied Eratos- 
thenes, Strabo, and Pliny with the materials which 
they arranged and abridged. Ptolemy, who flourished 
at a later period (A. D. 150), When commerce had made 
his countrymen acquainted with the southern parts of 
India, has given a more accurate account of it. He 
divides India into Iudia within and India beyond the 
Ganges, The tormer was bounded on the west by the 
people of Paropamisus, Arachosia, and Gedrosia; on the 
north by Mount Imaus, the Scgdiaans and Sace ; on the 
east by the Gauges, and on the south by the Indian 
Ocean, Other writers, as Arrian und Pliny, make the 
Indus its western limit. Strate cells the southern and 
eastern boundary the Atlantic Ocean. OF the two great 
rivers, the Indus and Ganges, the latter was not reached 
by Alexander, and was seen by very few of his fol- 
lowers. ‘Ihe Indus and its five great tributaries were 
known to all ot them. A more agcurate acquaintance 
with Upper India, obtained within the last 30 years, has 
proved the general correctness of the ancient accounts, 
and settled many doubtful points, Of the Deccan they 
knew nothing but the coasts. and of India beyond the 
Ganges they knew very little, The decline of the 
Roman empire, the rise of the Parthian empire, and 
particularly the extension of the Mohammedan power 
over Western Asia, broke off all direct intercourse 
between Europe and India, Religious hatred and com- 
mercial jealousy contributed to shut up the road to 
India against Europeans. Cars uns were then the 


medium of Indian commerce, and through them the 
productions of the East were brought to the Med- 
iterranean shores. Not unti! the Portuguese had 


donbled the Cape of Good Hope (1498) were the Euro- 
peans able to visit that region of wealth. The islands 
of Java, Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes, the Philippines, the 
Moluccas, &c.. were discovered, and have often been in- 
cluded under the general pame of Jndia, which com- 
prised, on the continent, all that vaet tract of country 


lying south of China, Thibet, and Per These regions 
have been divided by modern geowraphers into three 
parts: — 1. The Islands, or the IN IAN or EASTERN 
ARCHIPELAGO, q, v.; 2. India West of the Ganges, or 
III OST AX, q. v.; and India beyond the Ganges, called 
also Chin-India, or Indo-China, tucluding the Birman 
“Empire or Bonne. Stam. the empire of ANAM oF 
Cocuin-Cuins, and some other territuries of secondary 
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importance, all of which are described under their re- 
spective heads. When America was discovered, it is 
well known that Columbus supposed it to be the east- 
ern coast of Asia, of which he was in search. These 
regions were, therefore. at first called India, and when 
the error was discovered, the name was retained, with 
the distinctive appellation of West, the proper India 
being called Elst Pruties, ‘The Spanish kings assumed 
the title of Aing of the Indies, and the council for the 
colonies was styled the Supreme Council of the Indies. 
The name of Wert Indies was afterwards restricted to 
the islands, also called Antilles, lying between N. and 8. 
America. - See TLInpostan, ANTILLES, and WEST INDIES. 
dia, ( ARCHITECTURE or.) See HINDOO ARCHITECTURE. 

In di'ndem. v.a. To place or set in a diadem. 

In din man, n. (Naut.) A large ship employed in 
the India trade. 

In dia-maut'ting. n. Mats made in the East from the 
9 cory nbosus. 

In‘dian, a. Pertaining to either of the Indies, East or 
West, or to the aborigines of America. 

An aboriginal American. (See INDIANS.) — A native 
of India or of the West Indies, 

Indian’a, in Dwa, a township of Marion co. 

andian’a, in /*nnsylvunia, a S W. central co.; area. 
abt. 770 sq.m. Rivers. Conemaugh River, aud Blick; 
Lick, Crooked, Little Mahoning, and Two Lick Creeks, ; 
Surface, hilly; soil, moderately fertile. Min. Bitumi- 
nous coal and iron ore; besides numerous salt springs. 
Cap. Indiana. Pop. abt 52,000. 

—A township of Alleghany co.; pap. abt. 3.500. 

—A post borough, cap. of Indiana co., abt. 50 m. E.N.E. 
of Pittsburg; pop. abt. 2,000. 

Indian’a, a village of Upper Canada, co. of Haldimand, 
on the Grand River, abt. 28m S. S. E of Brantford. 

En diana, one of the Western States of the United States 
of America, bounded on the N. by the State of Michi- 
gan and Lake Michigan, E. by Ohio and Kentucky, S. 
by Kentucky, and W. by Illinois. It lies between Lat. 
37° 40’ and 41° 40’ N., and Lon. 84° 40’ and 87° 40’ W., 
extending 75 m. in length from N. to S., with an 


Buckwheat, 


-Blackford, 
Boone, 


average breadth of 135 in., and containing an area of 
33,809 sq. m. — Desc. The outline of this State is an al- 
most perfect par- 
allelogram, lying 
for the most part 
within that im- 
mense region of 
fertility known as 
the Great Missis- 
sippi Valley, and 
occupying a pro- 
minent position 
in the agricnltur- 
al division, desig- 
nated the Regun 
of Cereals, The 
surface is gener- 
rally level, or 
ently undulat- 
ng though some- 
what broken and 
hilly along the 
borders of the Ohio River. — Lakes, Rivers, de. Except- 
ing Lake Michigan, whose waters wash about 45 miles 
of its N. border, and Beaver Lake in Newton county, 
which covers an area of abt, 608q. m., the lakes of J. 
are few and inconsiderable. The principal rivers are, 
the Ohio, which forms the entire 8. boundary, and the 
Wabash, which, with its larze and numerous tributaries, 
intersect nearly every co. in the State. — Soil. The soil 
of J. is uniformly fertile, the part known as the valley 
of the Ohio, and also that of the Whitewater on the S. E., 
contains 5,500 sq. m., of which about two-thirds is ex- 
cellent farming land. and the greater part of the residue, 
though hilly, is valuable for grazing. The White River 
Valley, extending from the Wabash on the S.W. to the 
State of Ohio on the N. E, embraces an area of about 
9,000 sq. m., the surface of which is almost level, the 
soil is deep vegetable mould, free from rock or stone, 
and of the richest quality. This magnificent valley 
covers more than one-fourth the whole State. The Wa- 
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bash Valley is still more extensive, covering 12,000 sq. 
m. of territory. It extends 150 m. along the W. border 
of the State from the Ohio River N.; thence inclining 
to the N. E., it reaches the borders of Ohio N. of the 
White River Valley. It has large prairies in the W.. 
heavy forests in the E.; and abundant water-power in 
the centre. With the exception of some of the highest 
bluffs in the lower parts of these valleys, every acre of 
their surface is susceptible of cultivation. The Wabash 
Valley, within this State alone, is 600 sq. m. larger than 
the kingdom of Belgium. and contains a less quantity 
of inferior land. — Vegetation. The valley of the Ohio 
was originally heavily timbered, but most of it has been 
felled to supply fuel to the boats on the river, and for 
shipment as lumber. In the central, eastern, and north- 
ern parts, many heavily timbered forests still exist, 
principally of walnut, poplar, beech, oak, buckeye, ma- 
ple, ash, elm, sycamore, dogwood, hickory, and basswood 
Climate. The climate is mild, and the ground is seldom 
covered with snow more than a few days at a time. The 
prevailing winds of winter produce severe spells of cold, 
seldom, however, of long duration. The summers are 
warm but salubrious.— Min. The great coal-field of 1l- 
linois extends into this State, covering in the W. part an 
area of about 7,700 sq. m., or one-fifth the entire sur- 
face. On White River the coal-veins are 6 feet, and in 
other localities 8 feet, in thickness. Some of the coal 
Measures are estimated to yield 50,000,000 bushels to the 
sq.m. Cannel uud Block coal are found, of the former 
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the bed being 5 feet in thickness and 70 feet above the 
river. Besides coal, an excellent quality of iron is found, 
as well as copper, slute of several varieties, marble, gyp- 
sum, grindstones, limestone, freestone, and clays useful 
in the arts. — Agriculture. J. ranks one of the first States 
in the Union tor agricultural products. The following 
table of the principal farm crops for the year 1880 will 
show their relative importance : 


Amt, uf Amt. of No. of 

crop 1870). | crop 1880. Acres 1850 
1,004,558 T17, 021,915) 3,697,247 
27,747,222| 47,288,989] 2,617,307 
457,468 303,221 25,400 
8,590, 409 15,606,721 623.600 
356,202 383.329 16,427 
80.251 89,892 K804 


Products. 


Indian corn.....busbs. 
u 


Besides these, sorghum. grass, flax, hemp and hops suc- 
ceed well and are easily cultivated; while all the vege 
tables common to this latitude find as favorable condi- 
tions to their growth as in any of the States E. of the 
Rocky Mountains. Large quantities of maple and sor- 
ghum sugar and molasses, beeswax, and honey are an- 
nually manufactured. Some wine is made. and con- 
siderable attention is bestowed upon the culture of the 
grape. The value of live stock in 1860 wae $22,501 225; 
and in 1869 it had increased to $120.589,917, proportioned 
as follows: 424,275 horses; 26,054 mules. 427,11! milch 
cows; 2,522,780 sheep; 2.194.163 hogs ; and 465,466 oxen 
and other cattle. In 1880 they numbered as follows: 
horses, 581,444; mules and asses, 51,780; working oxen, 
3.970; milch cows, 494 944; other cattle, 864,846 ; sheep, 
1,100,511; swine, 3.188.418. —Hntirs, towns, de. The 
State is divided into the 92 following counties: 


Franklin, 
Fulton, 
Gibson, 
Grant, 
Greene, 
Hamilton, 
Hancock, 
Harrison, 
Hendricks, 
Heury, 
Howard, 


Adams, 
Allen, 
Bartholomew, 
Benton, 


Rush, 

Scott, 
Shelby, 
Spenser, 
Starke, 
Steuben, 

Bt. Joseph, 
Sullivan, 
Switzeriand, 
Tippecanoe, 
Tipton, 
Union, 
Vanderburgh 
Vermillion, 


Lawrence, 
Madison, 
Marion, 
Marshall, 
Martin, 
Miami, 
Monroe, 
Montgomery, 
Morgan, 
Newton, 
Noble, 
Oran 

ni 
Owen 
Parke, 
Perry, 
Pike, 
Porter, 
Posey, 
Pulaski, 
Putnam, 
Floyd, Randolph, White, 
Fountain. Ripley, Wohiuey. 
The principal cities and towns are Indianapolis, (the 
capital), New Albany, Evansville, Fort Wayne, Lafay- 
ette, Terre Haute, Madison, Richmond, La Porte, Jeffer- 
sonville, Logansport, Crawfordsville, Aurora, Columbus, 
Vincennes, South Bend, Lawrenceburg, Charlestown, 
Washington, Michigan City, &c.— Public Institutions. 
Most prominent among the benevolent institutions, is 
the Soldiers’ and Seamen’s Home, near Knightstown in 
Henry co, originally established by private benevolence, 
but soon coming under the patrounge and support of the 
Legislature. Since its foundation several hundred men 
disabled in the late war have found temporary subsist- 
ence; and their children, otherwise probably left desti- 
tute, have been carefully reared and provided with 
proper homes and enabled to become useful citizens, 
and thus repay the expenditure made on their behalf 
by their great Commonwealth. A substantial brick 
building was erected for the Home proper, und the old 
buildings devoted to the orphans’ department In 1867 
a law was passed by the legislature providing for a House 
of Refuge for the correction and reformation of juven- 
ile offenders against the law. The governor, to whom 
the duty of selecting the site and contracting for the 
erection of suitable buildings was assigned, purchased 
about 120 acres of land near Plainfield, in Hendricks 
co. Besides these there are excellent asylums for deaf 
mutes, and for the blind and insane—all liberally en- 
dowed and supported. The State Prison is located at 
Jeffersunville un averages about 275 convicts — Educa- 
tion 1. possesses a very large school fund. and out of 
a school population in 18*0 of 103,558, there are enrolled 
in the public schools 511,283, with a duily average at- 
tendance of 321,659; average school ¢ in the year 
130. ‘The total public school expenditure in 1850 was 
81.49/80. J. also has, per census of 1880, 14 colleges, 
with a total value of grounds, buildings and »pparatug 
of over $1,000,000.—Industry From the abundant water 
power, the cheapness of fuel, and the existence of ex- 
cellent iron-ore, the manufacturing interests of this 
State have made rapid progress. In the making of iron 
and steel, she had increased from an out-put of 64.148 
tons, in 170, to 96,117 tons in 1840; yet she has fallen 
from ranking the eleventh in the iron producing States, 
in 1870, to that of the thirteenth, in 1880. The product 
in that year (1580) was 33,600 tons of iron rails. In coal 
mining Z. has made considerable progress since 1870, her 
total ont-put for 1480 reached nearly 1,200,000 tons In 
the construction of railroads J is among the foremost 
of the great States of the West. In the commencement, 
thecrelit of the State was used for enterprise with such 
liberality as subsequently resulted in financial embar- 
rassment. but from which, however, skilful management 
has rapidly extricated it. and the number of miles of 
roads has increased from 2,600, in 1870, to 4.400 in 
1876, and 6,070 in the year 1880, connecting every im- 
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Huntington, 
Jackson, 
Jasper, 
Jay, 
Jefferson, 
Jennings, 
Johnson, 
Knox, 


Washington, 
Kosciusko, ee 


Wayne, 
Wells, 


Etkbart, 
Fayette, 
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portant place with the larger cities of the Eastern, Mid- 
dle, and Western States, and carrying an annual treight 
of 7,000,000 tons, representing a commercial value of 
about $700.000,000. The internal commerce of the State 
is probably double the last mentioned aggregate. — R- 
nance. In the eurlier period of her history J. incurred 
heavy liabilities for internal improvements, but these 
are in a rapid progress of liquidation. The entire State 
debt in 1565 was 7, 195,085.94. Nearly one-half of this 
is the old improvement debt, about 83. 00,000 of the re 
mainder are bunds held by the State Schovl-fund; 
$210,000 in 6 per cent. Londs issued in 1861 to meet the 
expenses connected with the war. The State bas claims 
against the Federal Government for expenses incurred 
in the late war amounting to $4,568 092.0, of which 
$1.958 917.94 hive been already allowed. The total 
value of the real and personal estate is estimated at 
$1.500,000,000, and the total debt. Nov. 1, 1881. was 
$4,876,605, all funded.—Gov. The governor and lieuten- 
aut-goveruor are elected by the people for four years. 
The tormer, who receives $3,000 per annum, can be 
elected ouly once in eight years. The latter is ex- 
officio president of the Senate and receives $5 per day 
during the sessions of the legislature. The Senate con- 
sists of 50, and the House of Representatives of 100 
members, both elected Ly the people, the former for 4 
and the latter for 2 years. The Secretary of Stute, Au- 
ditor, Superintendent of Public Schools, and Treasurer, 
are each chosen by the people for 2 years. The Ju- 
diciary consists of a supreme court, composed of not 
less than 3 or more than 5 judges elected by the people 
for 6 years; and 15 circuit courts, presided over by 
judges elected by the people of each district, for 6 years. 
The judges of the supreme court receive $3,000 per an- 
num. Justices of the peace are chosen by the people 
of each township for 4 years. Any voter of good moral 
character may practice law, and any male person of 21 
years of age, born in the U. States, or any foreigner, 
resident in the U. States one year, and who has de- 
clured his intention, according to law, of becoming a 
citizen, may vote after 6 months residence in the State. 
I. is entitled to 2 U. S. seuntors, 13 represenatives, and 
16 electoral votes for President of the U. 8.— Elections. 
In politics, J. has been classed as a Youbtful State, 
although generally affiliating with the Democratic 
party. In the contest between Garfield and Hancock 
the popular vote was as follows: For Hancock 225,528 
votes; for Garfield 232,164; Weaver, Granger candi- 
date, 12 981; plurality, 6041; per cent., Garfield, 49°53, 
Hancock 47°91, Weaver, 275. In the previous presi- 
dential contest the vote stood, for Tilden, 49.53 per et., 
for Hayes, 49°37 per cent.—Aeligion. I. contains about 
4000 churches of all denominations, the principal of 
which are Baptists, Christians, Lutherans, Metho- 
dists and Ruman Catholics. Many of these churches 
possess educational institutions of great excellence, 
with large and important libraries; indeed, the 
religious wants of the State are well provided for 
by a zealous clergy and a well conducted and pop- 
ular religious press.—History. In 1702, a party 
of French Canadians diecended the Wabash, and es- 
tablished several posts on its banks, aud among others 
Vincennes, but nothing is known of their first settle- 
ments, till 1763, when the country was ceded to the 
English The treaty of 1783 included 2. in the United 
States. In 1788 an Indian war broke out, which caused 
grent distress at Vincennes, In 1791 the Indians were 
attacked at the mouth of the Tippecanoe by Gen, Wil- 
kiuson, and by the subsequent victories of Gen. Wayne 
a dangerous confederacy was broken up, and the tribes 
were obliged to submit. On May 7, po, Ohio was 
erected into a separate territory, while Ill the count 
M. and N. was included in the new government of J. 
The U. States census of this year found in J. 4.875 in- 
habitants. In 1805 Michigan, and in 1809, Illinois, were 
divided off, leaving J. with its present limits. In 1811, 
the general government determined to exert its power 
against the savages. who, excited by the eloquence of 
Tecumseh, a leader of the Shawnees, had committed 
grievous depredations. A force of regulars and militia, 
under the command of the governor, W. H. Harrison, 
appeared before Prophet's-town or Tippecanoe, on the 
Wabash, and the Indians, completely defeated in ashort 
but severe combat, in which they fought with desperate 
courage, were obliged to sue for pence. The war with 
England gave a fresh impetus to Indian hostility; but 
the savages were again overwhelmed, and on the con- 
clusion of peace, in 1815, finally ceased to trouble the 
settlers, On Dec. 11, 1816, the State was admitted as a 
sovereign member of the U States; and a new consti 
tion was adopted in 1851. In 1832, the legislature incor- 
porated S stock companies for constructing railroads ; in 
1833 the middle section of the Wabash and Erie Canal was 
commenced, and in 1834, the State bank with 10 branches 
was incorporated, to which were subsequently added 3 
other branches, The result of these undertakings, and 
others into which the State entered, was a debt amount- 
ing to $14,057,000, and a general bankruptcy. In 1846, 
the State debt, on which no interest had been paid 
since 1839, was consolidated and arranged into two 
classes, the State debt proper, and the canal debt; and 
means were devised for paying interest on the former. 
Tn 1853 the legislature passed a free banking law. Pros- 
perity then returned, and till the present time has been 
annnally increasing. The population which numbered 
988.416 in 1850, 1.350,428 in 1860, and in 1870, 1,680,637, 
was in 1°80. 1.978.362, See also 1354. 
Indianapolis. in Indiana, an important city, cap. of 
the State, and the seat of justice of Marion co., on the 
West Fork of White River, abt. 86 m. N.N.W. of Madi- 
son, and abt. 500 m. W. by N. of Washington, D. C.; 
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Lat. 300 46’ N., Lon. 86°5’ W. The Enabling Act of Con- In’dianola, in Illinois, a post-office of Vermilion co. 
gress, donating 4 sections of unsold land for a State Capi- In diauola, iu Jwa, a post-village, cap. of Warren 


tal of Indiana, was passed Apr. 19, 1816.—On Jan. 11,1820, 
the State Legislature elected commissioners to locate the 
game, which resulted in the choice of the present site of 
Indianapolis. The principal retail street of this city is 
120 ft. wide; the other principal streets are about 
wide, and cross each other at right angles, except + 
broad avenues radiating from the Circle Park, located 


in the centre of the city. These avenues traverse the 


city diagonally. Eleven railroads enter the city, all hav- 
ing access to the Union Depot, while a belt of R. Road, 
15 miles long, encircles the city, except on the north, 
and connects all R. R.’s entering the city. In connec- 
tion with the Belt R. R., located 8, W. of the city, are 
large union stock yards. J. is one of the largest stock 
markets in the West. The city has large manufacturin, 
interests in machinery, agricultural implements, wool- 
len mills, rolling-milis, glue-works, scap-works, varnish 
factories, starch factory, pork-packing houses, and sume 
of the finest flour-miils in the world. 
trade in 1880 amounted to about $25,000,000. The city 
water-works is on the Holly system. Shipments grain 
and live-stock, 1880, nearly $35,000,000. Shipments mjs- 
cellaneous md’se, over $100,000,000. The new court 
house, built of gray limestone, with Italian marble pil- 
lars, is one of the finest in the U. S., and cost $1,650,000, 
The interior decorations, in common with the whole 
building, are especially fine. I. has 65 churches. The 
new asylum for the insane, completed in 1878, can ac- 
commodate 700 patients. Asylums for the blind and 
the deaf and dumb are located in the city; besides the 
National Surgical Institute, Orphans’ Asylum, Home of 
Friendless, etc., 23 Public School buildings, and 31 news- 
papers. The State Law Library has over 10,000 vols.; 
the State Library about 20,000 vols.; the Public Library 
ef Indianapolis, 30,000 vols.; besides 7 other public and 
society libraries, and 4 Medical Colleges. I. has 4 pub- 
lic parks; Woodruff Place is a delightful suburb. A 
new State House is now in process of erection (1880), to 
cost over $2,000,000. Number of school children, 22,125. 
The population in 1840 was 2,692; 1850, 8,000; 1860, 
18,611; in 1880, 75.054. 

Indianap’olis, in Iowa, a p.-vill. of Mahask co.— In 
Kan., a vill. of Miami co. 

In dian Bay, n. (Bot.) See LAURUS. 

In dian Berry, u. (Bot.) See Coccutus Ixpicus. 

In‘dian Bread, n. (Bot.) See JATROPHA and PACHYMA. 

Indian Corn. n. (Bot.) See Corn and Zoa. 

In’dian Creek, in Cal., enters Dry Creek in Vasco co. 
Gold in considerable quantities has been found.—In Geo., 
enters Little River in Putnam co.—In Ill., a twp. of Mor- 
gan co.—In Ind., enters the Ohio river in Harrison co. 
—Enters the E. fork of White River in Martin co.— En- 
ters the W. fork of White River in Morgan co.— Enters| 
the Ohio River in Switzerland co.—A twp. of Lawrence 
co.—A twp. of Monroe co.—A twp. of Pulaski co.— In 
Iowa, a twp. of Mills co.—A twp. of Shelby co.—A twp, 
of Story co.—In Kan., a P. O. of Linn co.—In Mich,, a 
P. O. of Kent co.—In Missi., enters the Tennessee River 
in Tishemingo co.—In Mo., enters the Maramee River 
from Franklin co.—A p.-v. of Monroe co., abt. 8 m. N. N. 
E. of Jefferson City.—A vill. of Pike co.—In Penna., a 
P. O. of Fayette co.—In W. V. a p. vill. of Monroe co. 

Indian Cress. See TROPÆOLUM. 

In dlan Cucumber, n. (Bot.) See Mepgora. 

Indian Currant, n. (Bol.) SyYMPHORICARPUS. 

Indian Fig, u. (B.) See Banyan and Opuntia. 

Indian Figtree. n. (Bot.) See Ficus. 

In‘dian File, n. The manner in which the American 
Indians travel in the woods or proceed to battle; single 
file.— Worcester. 

In’dian Fire, n. (Chem.) A compound used for givin 
a bright white signal light. It is composed of 7 parts 
sulphur, 2 of realgar (q. v.) and 24 of nitre. 

Indian Grass, n. (Bot.) See TRACHY POGON. 

Indian Grove, in Minois a vil of Livingston co. 

In’‘diaun Hemp, n. (Bot.) See Hemp. 

In dian Ink. See INK. 

In dianite, n. (Min.) A varnish of Anorthite, q. v., 
from India. 

In‘dian Kentucky Creek, in Indiana, enters the 
Ohio River in Jefferson co. 

In dlau Key, in Florida. a village of Dade co., on a 
small island in the Atlantic Ocean, abt. 75 m. E. N. E. of 
Key West. 

In dilan Lake, in New Pork, a small lake in the E. 
part of Hamilton co. It covers an area of abt. 19 sq. 
m. Its principal outlet, Indiun River, enters the Hud- 
son River. 

In dlan Millet, n. (Bot.) See Panicum. 

In dian Ocean, that great body of water which has 
Asia on the N., the Sunda Isles and Australia on the 
E., Africa on the W., and the Antarctic Ocean on the 
8. The Cape of Good Hope, in 21° 27“ E. Lon., and the 
southern extremity of Van Diemen's Land, 147° 20’ E. 
Lon. may be considered its extreme limits from E. to 
W. Its length, from N. to 8., is about 6,500 m.; its 
breadth varies from 4,000 to 6,000 m. Its principal 
gus are the Red Sea, the Arabian Sea, and the Bay of 

ngal. Its islands are Ceylon, Madagascar, the Lacca- 
dives, Mildives, Socotra, Andaman, Nicobar, the Isles 
of France and of Bourbon, Kerguelen's Land, &c. Nu- 
merous rocks, and coral reefs, render the navigation 
dangerous. The Ganges, Brahmapootra, Irawaddy, In- 
dus, Euphrates, empty the accumulated waters of South- 
ern Asia into the Indian Ocean. The trade-winds pre- 
vail here between the Tropo of Capricorn and the 10th 
degree of 8. latitude; to the N. of this region the mon- 
soons aro felt. 

In dlan Oak, u. (itot.) See Tecrona. 
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co., abt. 18 m. S. of Des Moines. 

In‘dianola, in Kansas, a post- town of Shawnee co., 
abt. 70 m. W. by S. of Leavenworth, 

In‘dianola, in Texas, u post-village of Calhoun co., 
on the W. shore of Matagorda Buy, abt. 36 m. W. S. W. 
of Matagorda. 

Indian Orchard, in Massachusetts, a post-office of 
Hampton co, 

Indian Orchard, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of 
Wayne co. 

In dlan Physic, u. (Bol.) See GILLENIA. 

Indian Pipe. u. (Bot.) See Monotiopa. 

In dian Plantain, u. (Bot.) The common name 
of several species of plants, genus Cucalta, q. v. 

In‘dian Point, in Jlinois, a township of Knox co.; 
pop. aut. 1, 195. 

Indian Poke, or Waite HELLEBORE, n. (Bot.) See 
HELLEBORUS. 

Indian Rice, or Water OAT, or CANADIAN WILD RICE, 
n. (Bot.) See ZIZANIA. 

In'dian-red, u. A species of ochre, the red Hema- 
ITE, q. v. 

Indian River, in Delaware, enters the Atlantic 
Ocean in Sussex co. 

—A hundred of Sussex co.; pop. abt. 1,809. 

Indian River, in Florida, enters the Atlantic Ocean 
in St. Lucie co. 

Indian River, in Maine, a P. O. of Washington co. 

Indian River, in New Hampshire, See INDIAN 
STREAM. 

Indian River, in New Fork, enters Oswegatchie 
River in St. Lawrence co. 

A post-office of Lewis co. 

In‘dian Run, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Mercer co. 

Indian-Rubber, n. Same as INDIA-RUBBER, q. v. 

Indians, a name common to the aborigines of America, 
north and south. We can give no opinion respecting 
their origin. The only hypothesis on this subject 
founded on any better evidence than conjecture, is that 
America was peopled by way of Behring's Strait. It is 
certain that an easy communication has existed between 
the two continents at this point for several centuries. 
However, arguing merely from this fact, it is as easy to 
prove that the Old World received its inhabitants from 
the New, as the contrary. With the exception, perhaps, 
of the Esquimaux, all the Indians have the sume physi- 
cal characteristics: a square head, low, broad forehead, 
full face, and powerful jaws; cheek-bones prominent; 
lips full; dark, and deeply-set eyes; hair long and 
wavy: little or no beard, — where it does appear, care- 
fully eradicated with tweezers; color of the skin, red- 
dish or copper, though some are comparatively white, 
some brown or yellow, and others black; height of the 


Fig. 1374. — THE NORTH-AMERICAN INDIAN. 


men about the average, — figure erect and slender. Tho 
women are rather shorter and more inclined to obesity, 
but many of them with symmetrical figure and counte- 
nance pleasing; the hands and feet of both men and 
women are small. The native American Indians are 
not all hunters, there being many fishing tribes among 
them; some are nomadic; others cultivate the earth, 
living in settled habitations, of the last of which a part 
were agriculturists before the arrival of the Europeans; 
others have learned of their conquerors to cultivate the 
soil, thus changing the ancient habits of the raice, which 
— as it is warrantable to infer — were not the inevitable 
result of organization or congenital and instinctive pro- 
pensity. Reliable anthorities concur in adopting the 
test of language as a proof of one common origin for the 
various native tribes of both North and South America. 
The linguistic conclusion generally acqniesced in, is 
thus stated by Mr. Albert Gallatin: “Amid that great 
diversity of American languages, considered only in 
reference to their vocabularies, the similarity of their 
structure and grammatical forms has been observed and 
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pointed out by the American philologists. The result 
appears to confirm the opinions already entertained on 
that subject by Mr. Du Poncenu, Mr. Pickering, and 
others; and to prove that all languages, not only of our 
own Indians, but of the native inhabitants of America, 
from the Arctic Ocean to Cape Horn, have, as fur as they 
have been investigated, a distinct character common to 
all, and apparently differing from any of those of the 
other continents with which we are most familiar.” The 
next question that arises is why, with all this similarity 
of physical conformation and language. there should 
have been but two nations, the Mexicans and Peruvians, 
who attained to any high degree of civilization? Upon 
the entry of Mexico the Spaniards fonnd in it a rich, 
powerful, and warlike nation under the rule of an em- 
peror, who had fixed laws, an organized hierarchy, and 
worshipped the sun. The nation thus discovered was 
that of Aztecs, and claimed to possess evidences of an- 
tiquity as far back as the year 554 of our æra. A few 
years later, another nation was found by the Spaniards 
in Peru, whose strength, possessions, and civilization 
equalled that of the Aztecs. This was the nation of 
Quichuas, often termed Incas and Peruvian, who had 
associated with them another nation, the Aymuris, whose 


Fig. 1375. — PUEGIAN. 
(Tierra del Fuego, South America.) 


country had been subjugated by the Incas two or three 
centuries before the arrival of Pizarro in Peru. Each 
of these nations — the Mexicans and Peruvians — is sup- 
posed to have gradually developed, during a long pro- 
cess of ages, its own civilization. In every other part 
of America, explorers have found only complete or semi- 
barbarism. In Central America, however, there have 
been found extensive remains of architecture, and traces 
of civilization which apparently date back to a yet more 
remote period than that of the Mexican or Peruvian 
empires. Immeuse artificial mounds also exist in the 
valley of the Mississippi and elsewhere, supposed to 
have been erected by the ancestors of the present no- 
madic tribes. If so, there may be some truth in the 
theory of Dr. Martins, “that the nations of the New 
World are not in a state of primitive barbarism or living 
in the simplicity of uncultivated nature, but that they 
are a remnant of a people once high in the seule of civ- 
ilization, but now almost extinct, and sunk to the low- 
est level of degradation.” Dr. Prichard endorses this 
view, and adds that “attentive observers have been 
struck with manifestation of greater energy and mental 
vigor; of more intense or deeper feeling; of a more re- 
flective mind; of greater fortitude, and more constant 
perseverance in enterprises and all pursuits, when they 
have compared the natives of the New World with the 
sensual and almost xnimalized savages who are still to be 
found in some quarters of the old continent.“ The In- 
dians of N. America have been classified by Mr. School- 
craft, one of the best authorities, as follows: I. North- 
ern, extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean; 
II. East of the Mississippi; III. Between the Missis- 
sippi and the Rocky Mountains; IV. West of the Rocky 
Mountains.” These embrace altogether thirty-seven 
distinct families, under which, however, there are nu- 
merous subdivisions. The names of these families are: 
“1, Esquimaux ; 2. Athabascus; 3. Algonquins; 4. Iro- 
qnois; 5. Catawbas; 6. Cherokees ; 7. Choctaws, (Musk- 
hogs): 8. Utchees; 9. Natchez: 10. Sioux (Fig. 1276); 11. 
Gros Ventres; 12. Pawnees; 13 Kioways; 14 Kaskaskias; 
15. Comanches; 16. Vani, Towiacks; 17. Caddoes; 18. 
Adaize; 19. Chetimaches; 20. Attakapas; 21. Natchi- 
toches ; 22. Jelish ; 23. Sahnptin; 24. Wailatpu; 25. Tshi- 
nook; 26. Kalapuya ; 27. Jakon; 28. Luturim ; 29. Sasti, 
30. Pulairih: 31. Shoshonees; 32. Kituanaha: 33. Ugal- 
jachmutzi: 34. Koulischen; 35. Nass: 36. Skidegattz; 
37. Wakash.” — Again, M. d'Orbigny has classified the 
Indians of 8. America under three great groups, viz., 
the Andian group, the Mediterranean group, und the 
Brasiliosiuarani group; and these he subdivides into 
thirty-nine distinct nations; viz., “1. Quichna: 2. Ay- 
mara; 3. Chango; 4. Atacama; 5. Yuracares; 6. Moce- 
tenes; 7. Tacana; 8 Maropa: 9. Apolista; 10. Araucan- 
anian; 11. Fuegian (Fig. 1375); 12. Patagonian; 13. 
Puelche; 14. Charrua; 15. Mbocobi ; 16. Matuguayo: 17. 
Abipones; 18. Lengua; 19. Samucu; 20. Chiqnito; 21. 
Saraveca; 22. Otuke; 23. Curuminaca; 24. Covareca; 
25. Curaves ; 26. Tupiis ; 27. Curucaneca ; 28. Paiconeca ; 
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20. Corabeca ; 30. Moxo; 31. Chapacura; 32. Itonama; 33. 
Canichana; 34. Movima; 35. Caynvava; 36. Pacaguira ; 
37. Itenes; 38. Guarani; 39. Botocudo, Other classifica- 


Fig. 1376. — MANDANS, A TRIBE OF THE SIOUX. 
(Located near Fort Clarke, Dakota Territory.) 
tions have been attempted, but all are more or less arbi- 
trary. Morton is content with two grand divisions, viz., 
the Toltecan Nations and the Barbarous Tribes, the 
former embracing the ancient Mexicans and Peruvians, 
and the latter all the uncivilized or semi-civilized tribes 
from the extreme N. to the extreme 8. Of the Tolte- 
cans, whom he supposes to have been the builders of the | 
remarkable series of mounds found throughout N. Amer- | 
ica, Dr. Morton collected as many as 213 skulls, taken 
from the oldest bnrial-grounds; and of the Barbarous 
Tribes, 211 skulls, partly modern and partly ancient. 
Accurate admeasurements of these, together with many 
curious particulars, are given in his celebrated work the 
Crania Americana. — No perfectly accurate statistics 
with respect tothe numbers of the Indian nations and 
tribes as at present existing, can be given. Those in N. 
America, however, may be fairly set down as amounting | 
to bet ween 5,000,000 and 6,000.00; and those in S. Amer- 
fea as reaching about 9 000,000. Of the former, there 
were in the U. S., exclusive of Alaska, in 1882, a total 
of 201,851. Of these Indian Ter. contained nearly 50.000, 
Dakotah 30 000. Mon. 20,519, N. Mexico 26,665, Arizona 
14,000, Wash. Territory 13,137, and the British posses- 
sions 110,000, and the rest, being the great bulk, in C. 
America and Mexi-o.—In 1880. according to census re- 
turns. there were in the States and Ter. of the U. 8. 
66,407 Indians subject to taxation, of whom 16,277 were 
in Cal.; 9.772 in N. Mexico; 7,249 in Mich.; 4.405 in 
Washington; 3,495 in Arizona; 2,803 in Nev. ; 2.300 in 
Minn.; 1.857 in Miss.; 1.603 in Mon.; 1,694 in Oregon; 
1,391 in Dakota: 1. 2% in N C.; 992 in Tex.; 81, in La.; 
819 in N. v.; 807 in Utah, the remainder being distribu- 
ted in the other States The census gives no returns for 
Indian Ter. and Alaska, their inhabitants not being con- 
sidered citizens —The records of our colonial history 
give evidence of almost unremitting conflict between 
the natives and the whites, except in the commonwealth 
established by William Penn, where justice was the 
foundation of the State. From the foundation of the 
republic, it must be said, the policy adopted towards they 
Indians has proved most disastrons to them, and injuri- 
ous to the nation. Forced or persuaded to cede their 
lands to the national governmentor to those of States for 
almost nothing, in comparison with their value, the 
Indians were refused citizenship,and held to be foreign- 
ers in their own country. In the treaties for the cession 
of lands the government has guaranteed the payment 
of stipulated annuities of money or merchandise, or both, 
to the Indians, and also protection. It has, from time 
to time, placed them on reservations on wild lands, and 
so compelled them to continue in the hunter state, on 
the borders of civilization, instead of becoming agricul- 
turists or artificers, within its folds. The system of In- 
dian reservations aud annuities, under the general 
superintendence of government agents, has been prodne- 
tive of a vast amount of evil, and of almost continual 
warfare between the pale and dusky races. A host of 
contractors and traders, hovering like vultures around 
the agents, spreading demoralization among all the 
tribes by the sale of intoxicating drinks. managing to 
cheat both the government and the Indians, have accu- 
mulated so vast an amount of evil, that the [ndians, 
smarting undera sense of these wrongs, have been made 
implacable enemies of their oppressors. At length 
the distressing hostilities with the Indians, that had 
been going on since the close of the civil war, caused 
Congress first to appoint a commission to inquire into 
the condition of the Indian tribes, and then a peace 
commission for their pacification. A board of commis- 
sioners was created to superintend the disbursement of 


appropriations, and ins; ect goods furnished to the In- 
dians. The powers of this body have been from time 
to time increased. but some new measures were adopted 
which have not been yet tested by time. Down to the 
present time the United States have had almost con 
tinual trouble and frequent wars with one or the other 
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tribes of their aboriginal inhabitants. The year 1880, 
for instance, witnessed the suppression of two trouble- 
some bands of hostile Indiaus who had infested the 
northern and southern frontiers for many months, 
escaping over the borders when hard pressed by the 
military. The Apache leader, Victoria, and his band 
were destroyed in Mexico. and the main body of the 
Sioux, Jed by the well-known chief, Sitting Bull, de- 
livered themselves up to the United States military 
authorities, 

Indian Sarsaparil'la, n. (Bot.) Sce HEMIDESMUS. 

Indian Shot. 7. (Bot.) See Canna, 

Indian Springs, in Cal., a p.-vill. of Nevada co., abt. 
10 m. S. of Nevadu City ; in Geo, a p.-vill. of Butts co., 
abt. 50 m. N. W. of Milledgeville; in Md., a post-office 
of Washington co. Bee page 1354. 

Indian Stream, in New Hamp.. joins the E. Branch 
to form the Connecticut River in Coos co. It is some- 
times called INDIAN River.—A township of Coos co. 

Indian Tavern, in Tennessee. u vill. of Morgan co. 

Indian Teak, u. ( Bot.) See Trerona. 

Indian Territory, in the U. States, a tract of coun- 
try allotted by the government to be the residence of 
the Indian tribes removed thither from E. of the Mis- 
sissippi. It is bounded N. chiefly by Kansas, S. by Red 
River and Texas, E. by Arkansas, and W. b 
New Mexico. It lies between 35° 30 and 37° N. Lat., 
and between 04° 30/ and 105° W. Lon., being about 450 
m. long, and from 35 to 240 m. in width; area, about 
71,000 sq. m. The J. T., too little known to be accurately 
described, is drained by the Arkansas and Red rivers 
with their numerous tributaries. It is occupied chiefly 
by Choctaws, Chickasaws, Creeks, Cherokees, Senccas, 
Shawnees, Seminoles, &c., on the E.; und by the Osages, 
Comanches, Kioways, Pawnees, Arrapahoes, &., in the 
middle and western parts. Most of these tribes named 
are in the lowest state of civilization, and fast dimin- 
ishing under the influence of intemperance and vicious 
connection with abandoned whites; but some of them 
have made considerable advances in agriculture and 
the industrial arts, and have established schools and 
churches. Estimated pop, 50,000, 

Indian Tobacco, n. (t.) See LOBELIA. 

Indian Town, in IIlindis, a village and township of 
Bureau co ; pop. of township about 1.600. 

Indian Town, in Michigan, n P. O. of Mason co. 

Indi Town, in N. Carolina, a vill. of Camden co. 


| —A village of Currituck coe Abt. 165 m. E. N. E. of Raleigh 


Indian Town, in S. Carobna, a village of Williams- 
burg district, about 85 m. E. S. E. of Columbia. 

Indian Turnip, „. (Bot) See Arum. 

Indian Valley, inlirginia, See SUPPLEMENT, 

Indian Village, in Indiana, a P. O. of Noble co. 

Indian Village, in /owa,a township of Tuma co.; 
pop. 1,532. 

Indian Village, in Louisiana, a village of Washita 
parish. 

Indian Wheeling Creek, in Ohio, enters the 
Ohio River in Belmont co. 

In‘dian Yellow, or Purree, n. ( Painting.) A color- 
ing matter highly esteemed by painters. It is imported 
from India in the form of balls, is of a fetid odor, and 
is produced from the urine of the camel. It has also 
been ascribed, in hke manner, to the buffalo, or Indian 
cow, after feediug on mangoes; but the latter statement 
is incorrect. Indian yellow resists the sun’s rays with 
singular power in water-painting. 

India-rubber, Cavutcuouc, or GuM-ELastic, n. 
(Chem.) A substance closely allied to the gum-resings, of 
an extraordinary elasticity, and called J. R., because it 
has been first employed to rub ont pencil marks on pa- 
per. Formula, Oslą. It is procured from a milky 
exudation of several tropical plants, particularly in 
South America, by various species of Hevea. Incisions 
are made in the tree, and the milky liquid thus ob- 
tained is spread upon a clay bottle-shuped mould, which 
is then suspended over a fire; a layer of caoutchouc is 
thus deposited upon the mould, and its thickness is after- 
wards increased by repeated applications of the milky 
liquid, the mould being eventually broken out of the 
1. R. bottle thus formed. The dark color of the J. R. found 
in commerce is believed to be due to the smoke from the 
fire over which it is dried, for pure J. R. is white, and 
may be obtained in this state by dissolving in washed 
ether and precipitating it by the addition of alchohol, 
in which it is insoluble, The J. R. of commerce contains 
a small quantity of albumen, derived from the original 
milky liquid, this being really a solution of albumen 
holding in suspension about 30 per cent. of Z. R., which 
rises to the surface like cream, when the juice is diluted 
with water, and allowed to stand, becoming coherent 
and elastic when exposed to air. It will be remembered 
that many of the chief uses of J. R. depend upon its 
physical rather than its chemical properties, its light- 
ness (sp. Er. 0:93) and impermeability to water adapting 


it for the fabrication of waterproof articles of clothing, | 


of life-buoys, &., whilst its remarkable elasticity gives 
rise to a still greater variety of applications. For the 
manufacture of wuterproof cloth, I. R. is dissolved in 
rectified turpentine, and the solution is spread, in a vis- 
cid state, over the surfaces of two pieces of cloth of the 
same size, Which are then laid face to face and passed 
between rollers, the pressure of which causes perfect 
adhesion between the two surfaces. Bisulphide of car- 
bon, benzole, and coal naphtha, petroleum, the oils, 
both fixed and volatile, are also capable of dissolving 
J. R.— Morine glue is a solution of J. R. with a little 
shell-lae in coal-tar naphtha. — Waterproof felt is made 
by matting together fibres of cotton impregnated with 
a solution of J. R, in nuphtha. and passing the felt be- 
tween rollers. When kept for a length of time, its 
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strength and waterproof qualities are deteriorated, in 
consequence of the oxidation of the caoutchouc, which 
is thus converted into a resinous substance resembling 
shell-lac, and easily dissolved by alcohol. — The alkalies 
and diluted acids are without effect upon J. R. When 
gently warmed it becomes far more soft and pliable; it 
fuses at about 250° F., and is converted into an vily 
liquid which becomes viscid on cooling. but will not 

ain solidify, and is useful for lubricating stop-cocks. 
When further heated in air, it burns with a bright 
smoky tlame. Heated in a retort, I. R. is decomposed 
into several hydrocarbons, one of which, called isoprene, 
boils at about 100° F., and has the composition CoH, 
while caoutchine has the same composition as of} of tur- 
pentine, and boils at 340° F.; they are well adapted for 
dissolving caoutchouc. — Vulcanized J. R., first discov- 
ered in this conntry by Mr. Goodyear, is produced by 
incorporating this substance with 2 or 3 per cent. of 
sulphur, which not only increases in a remarkable man- 
ner its elasticity, but prevents it from cohering under 
pressure, and from adhering to other surfaces unless 
strongly heated. The vulcanized caoutchouc is also in- 
soluble in turpentine and naphtha. Ordinary vulcanized 
J. R. generally contains more sulphur than is stated 
above, which causes it to become inelastic and brittle 
after it has been some time in use; and for some pur- 
poses, such ns the manufacture of overshvoes, it is found 
advantageous to add some carbonate of lead, as well as 
sulphur. When a sheet of J. Ie. is allowed to remain 
for some time in fused sulphur at 250° F., it absorbs 12 
or 15 per cent. of that element without suffering any 
material alteration; but if it be heated for a short time 
to 3000 F., it becomes vulcanized ; and when still further 
heated, is converted into the black heavy substance 
called VFulcanite, or ebonite, and used for the manufac- 
ture of combs, Ac. By treating the vulcanized J. R. 
with sulphide of soda, the excess of sulphur above 2 or 
3 per cent. may be dissolved out. There are several 
processes employed for the manufacture of vulcanized 
J. R.; sometimes the sulphur is singly incorporated 
with it by mechanical means. Another process consists 
in immersing the J. K. in a mixture of 100 parts of bi~ 
sulphide of carbon with 25 parts of chloride of sulphur, 
(S1), or in dissolving the sulphur in oil of turpentine, 
which is afterwards used to dissolve the J. R. When 
the turpentine has evaporated, a mixture of J. R. and 
sulphur is left, which may easily Le moulded into any 
desired form, and afterwards vulcanized by exposure to 
hizh-pressured steam, having a temperature of about 
250° F. The true chemical composition of vulcanized 
J. R. is not yet well known ; it has been suggested that 
the sulphur has been substituted for a portion of the 
hydrogen in the original J. R., but it does not seem im- 
probable that this hydrocarbon may combine directly 
with sulphur. Z. V. is by no means rare in the vegetable 
kingdom, being found in the vegetable juices of the 
poppy (and thence in opium), of the Jettuce, of the 
euphorbium, and asclepia genera, 

In‘dicant, a. iat: indicans.) Showing; pointing out; 
directing what js to be done in any disense. 

—n. (Med.) Anything which, in the course of a disease, 
or in what precedes or accompanies it, concurs iu puint- 
ing out the means to be used for its cure. 

In'dicate, rv. a. [Lat. indie, indicutus.] To point out; 
to direct, as the mind to a knowledge ot something; to 
discover; to show; to mark; to denote; to signify; to 
tell; to disclose. 

(Med.) To manifest by symptoms; to point to as the 
proper remedies. 

Indica‘tion, n. [Fr.: Lat. indicatio.] Act of pointing 
out; mark; token; sigu; discovery made; intelligence 

iven. 
5 (Med.) Symptom; any symptom or occurrence in a 
disease which serves to direct to suitable remedies. 

Indic’ative, a. [Fr. indicatif ; Lat. indicutirus.] That 
serves to point out or indicate; showing; giving intima- 
tion or knowledge of something not visible or obvious, 

(Gram.) That particular form or state of a verb which 
simply indicates or declares a thing; as, I love, he is 
feared, 

Indic’atively, adv. In a manner to show or signify. 

Indicator. n. [Fr. indicateur ; Lat, indicator.) He or 
that which indicates, shows, or points out. 

(Anat.) A muscle of the forearm which points or ex- 
tends the forefinger. 

(Much.) Au instrument for ascertaining the amount 
of the pressure of steam, and the state of the vacuum 
throughout the stroke of a steam-engine. 

(Zoél.) See Honey-auipr. 

Indic’atory, a. [L. Lat.indicatorius.] Showing; serv- 
ing to show or make known. 

Indica’ vit, n. (Law.) A writ of prohibition. 

In’dices, u.; pl. of INDEX. ( Math.) Bee INDEX. 

Indicia, (in-dish'e-a,) n. pl. [Lat.] Discriminating 
marks. 

Indie'olite, n. [Lat. indicum, indigo, and Gr. lithos, a 
stc ne; so called from its color. ] ( Min.) A blue, or some 
times bluish-black var. of Tour MALINE, g. r. 

Indiet, (in-dite’,) v.a. [Lat. indico, indictus — in. and 
ilico, to proclaim or make known. See Diciate.) (Law.) 
To declare publicly; to proclaim; to publish; to an- 
nounce; to enjoin; to charge or accuse in an enjoined 
or prescribed form of words; to accuse or charge with 
a crime or misdemeanor, in writing, by a grand jury 
under oath. 

Indict'able, a. That may be indicted; subject to be 
presented by a grand jury: subject to indictment. 

Indictee’, u. (Lau) One who is indicted;—op 
posed to indicter. 

Indicter, (in-dit’er,) n. One who indicta. 

Indietion, (tn-dik'shun,) n. [Lat. indictio, establish 
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ment, order.] In chronology, a period of 15 years ; differ- 
ent from other cycles in the fact of its having no refer- 
ence to astronomical phenomena. The indiction is sup- 
posed to relate to certain judicial acts, as tariffs of the 
taxes. and such like decrees, at stated intervals, under 
the old Greek emperors. The Cesarean indiction fell on 


the 8th of the calends of October (24th September); the| 


Constantinopolitan indiction on the Ist of September; 
and the Pontifical indiction on the Ist of January. The 
year of indiction may be computed by the following for- 
mula, to correspond with the year of our ru: Add 3 to 
the date, divide the sum by 15, and the remainder will 
be the year of the indiction. If the remainder be 0, it 
will signify the lath of the cycle. The render will find 
the subject fully discussed in Gibbon’s Decline and Full 
of the Roman Empire. 
Indie tive, a. (Lat. indictivus.] Proclaimed; 2 
(R. 
Indictment, (in-dite'ment.) n. (Lat. in, and dico, I 
speak against.) (Law) A written accusation of one or 
more persons, of a crime or misdemeanor, preferred to, 
and presented upon oath by a grand jury. Indictments 
must havea precise and sufficient certainty. They should 
set forth the Christian name and surname, with the ad- 
dition of the state and degree, town or place, and coun- 
try, of the offender; but mistakes on these points are not 
lly held to be material. The time and place io 
which the fact was committed are also usually given; 
but neither is a mistake here generally held to be mate- 
rial. The offence itself must also be set forth with clear- 
ness and certainty. The grund jury sit and receive in- 
dictments; and their duty is only to hear evidence on 
behalf of the prosecution; for the finding of an indict- 
ment is only iu the nature of an inquiry or accusation. 
They ought, however, to be thoroughly persuaded of 
the truth of an indictment, so far as their evidence goes, 
and not rest satisfied with mere probabilities. When, 
having heard the evidence, they think it a groundless 
accusation, they used formerly to indorse on the back 
of the bill /gnoramus, or We know nothing of it.” 
Now they write, Not a true bill.“ or “ Not found,” 
and then the party is discharged without further an- 
sewer. A new bill may, however, be preferred against 
him before the same or another grand jury. If satisfied 
of the truth of the accusation, they then indorse upon it 
“A true bill,” anciently Bula vera. The indictment is 
then said to be found, and the party stands indicted. In 
finding a true bill, twelve, at least, of the grand jury 
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Detan.] Affected with a sense of unworthiness, ill- 
treatment, ill-conduct, &c.: disdaining; affected at once 
with anger and disdain; feeling the mingled emotions 
of wrath and scorn or contempt. 

Indig'nantly, adv. With indignation. 

|EIndigna‘tion, n. [Fr.; Lat. indignatio.] State of 
being indignant; a strong and elevated disapprobation 
of what is flugitious in character or conduct; anger or 
extreme anger, mingled with contempt, disgust, or ab- 
horrence; ire; wrath; resentment; fury; rage; the 
anger of a superior. 

(Script.) Extreme anger, particnlarly of the Supreme 
Being; effects of anger; the dreadful effects of anger; 
the dreadful effects of God’s displeasure; terrible judg- 
ments; holy displeasure at one's self for sin. 

Indig’nity, n. [Fr. indignité; Lat. indignilas, from 
tndignus — in, and dignus, worthy.) Unmerited con- 
temptuous conduct towards another; any action towards 
another which manifests contempt for him; ineivility 
oF injury, accompanied with insult; contumely; affrout; 
abuse. 

Indigo, A ees n. [Fr., It., and Sp, indigo.) (Chem.) 
A blue dye-stuff, extracted from a variety of plants, 

rowing principally in India and America, especially 

rom species of Indigofera, q. v. The common woad, or 

Jsatis tinctoria, also yields indigo. It has been found in 
minute quantities in the milk of cows aud in human 
urine. It is one of our most important dye-stuffs, both 
from the beauty and permanence of the color it yields, 
and from the ease with which it is applied to fabrics of 
all materials, The juices of the plants from which in- 
digo is obtained give no evidence of its presence while 
in their natural state, but require to undergo a process 
of fermentation beſore the “dark-biue coloring-matter 
known in commerce as indigo, is precipitated. The 
method of manufacture consists in steeping the plant 
in water until fermentation sets in, the coloring-matter 
dissolves in the water, forming a yellow solution, which 
is drawn off from the rest of the vegetable matter. This 
solution, by agitation and coutinual exposure to the air, 
gradually deposits indigo as a blue precipitate, which is 
dried, and pressed into the form in which it is suld to 
customers. India and the islands of the Indian Archi- 
pelago produce four-fifths of the indigo consnmed, the 
remuinder being furnished principally by Central Amer- 
ica, only a very small proportion being found in other 
parts of the world. The indigo of commerce contains 
indigotine, or indigo-blue, its most important constit- 
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must concur. 

In dies, (East.) a collective name vaguely appuss to 
Hindostan, Farther India and the Indian Archipelago. 
See ARCHIPELAGO (Eastern), Hinpostan, and INDIA. 

In dies, (West.) See ANTILLES and West INDIES. 

In dietor, a. (Law.) One who indicts; an indicter. 

Indifference, u. [Fr., Lat. indifferentia.| Want of 
difference of distinction; similarity; equivalence ; equi- 
poise or neutrality of mind between different persons or 
things; a state in which the mind is not inclined to one 
side more than the other; impartiality; freedom from 
prejudice, prepossession, or bias; unconceruedness; 
carelessness; unconcern: apathy. 

Indif'ferency, u. Indifference. (n.) 

Indif‘ferent, a. [Fr., Lat. indiff-rens.] Showing or 
having no distinction or difference; neutral; not in- 
clined to one side, party, or thing, more thau to another; 
unconcerned; careless; feeling no interest, anxiety, or 
care respecting anything; having no influence or pre- 
ponderating weight; having no difference that gives a 
preference: impartial; disinterested; passable; of a 
middling state or quality; neither good nor the worst. 

Indif ferentism, n. Stute of being indifferent; in- 
difference. 

. n. 
tral. 

In differently. adv. In an indifferent manner; with- 
out distinction or preſeremee; equally; impartially ; 
without concern: without wish or aversion; not well; 
tolerably; passably. 

In’digenee, In'digency, n. [Fr. indigence; Lat. 
indigentia.) State of being indigent; need; want: pen- 
ury; poverty; want of estate or meaus of comfortable 
subsistence. 

Endigenous, (in-dij’en-us,) d. [L. Lat. indigenus, na- 
tive, from Lat. indigena, native — indu = Gr. endm, in, 
within, and gen, root of gigno, to beget, to bear.) Born 
in a country: native, as persons, animals, or plants; 
produced naturally in a country; not exotic, as plants. 

Im digent, a. (Fr.; Lat. indigens, from indigeo— in, 
or indu, and egro, to need, to want.] Being in want or 
need of anything: destitute of property or means of 
subsistence: needy; poor. 

In digentlx. adv. With indigence or destitution. 

In digest'ed. a. [Lat. indigestus — in, nnd digestus.) 
Not digested; not arranged; without order; confused ; 
not regularly disposed, not methodized; not reduced to 
due form. 

(Afed.) Not digested or concocted in the stomach; 
not changed or prepared for nourishing the body; un- 
digested; crude; nut prepared by heat. 

Endigest’edness, u. State of being indigested. 

Ind igestibility, n. Quality of being indigestible. 

Indliges'tible a. Not digestible; not easily con- 
verted into chyme, or prepared in the stomach for nour- 
ishing the body. Not to be received or patiently en- 
dnred. 

Indiges’tibleness, n. Quality of being indigesti- 
ble; indigestibility. 


One who is indifferent or neu- 


uent, indigo-brown, and indigo-red; besides many otber 
substances, in varying proportions, which must be 
looked on as accidental impurities or adulterations, In- 
digotine, or indigo-blue, may be obtained in crystals 
from the red or brown coloring-matter, by sublimation 
between two watch-glasses; but us this process is at- 
tended with considerable loss, the following method is 
usually adopted in commerce :— Four ounces of com- 
mercial indigo in fine powder, and four ounces of grape- 
sugar, are placed in a flask capable of holding, at least, 
ten pints of liquid; and six ounces of a saturated solu- 
tion of caustic soda is added to them, and the flask 
filled up with boiling alcohol. The mixture is shaken, 
the flask being first closed, so as to exclude the air, and 
set aside. In a few hours it becomes clear, and the 
yellowish-red solution is drawn off, and exposed to the 
air. It becomes brown, and deposits crystals of indigo- 
tine, which are rendered perfectly pure by the treat- 
ment with boiling alcohol and hot water. Pure indigo- 
tine is not soluble either in water, weak acid, or alka- 
lies. In order, therefore, to use it as a dye-stuff, it has 
to be reduced to the state of white indigo, which is 
readily soluble by means of copperas und potash, or 
some other deoxidizing agent. White indigo contains 
one equivalent more of hydrogen than blue indigo, and is | 
soluble in alkaline liquids. The processes for dyeing 
fabrics with indigo are consequently all found on the) 
same principle — the use of a deoxidizing agent for re- 
ducing the blue indigo to white, and an alkaline solu-| 
tion for dissolving it when formed, The indigo is, there- 
fore, fixed in the fibre in its white and soluble condition, 
the blue color being afterwards developed by exposure 
to the air. Indigotine dissolves readily in sulphuric 
acid, forming sulphindylic acid, known in dyeing as sul- 
phate of indigo. or Saxony blue. Schunck supposes 
that the indigo obtained from woud is the result of the 
decomposition of a yellow, transparent, amorphous, de- 
liquescent substance, which he has extracted from the 
juice, and which he names indican. When heated with 
sulphuric acid, it forms indigo-blue, indigo-red, and a 
species of augur. This appears to be exactly what hap- 
pens during the fermentation of the indigo-plants; a 


strong acid is developed, which converts the indican 
into indigo-blue, indigo-red and sugar, See Fig. 1: 77 — 
Artificial J. has been produced since 1678. but as yet lit- 
tle is known of its relative cost and value as a dye stuff. 

Indigo Bird. (Zobl.) See SUPPLEMENT. 

Indigo Copper, n. (Min.) Native sulphuret of 
copper, occurring sometimes in hexagonal crystal but 
generally uncrystallized. It is of an indigo-blue color, 
and contains sulphur 33:5, copper 665. Sp. gr. 46. 
Found at Vesuvius on lava, at Algodon Bay, Bolivia, and 
in Chili. Called also COVELLITE. 

Indigofera, n. (indigo, and Lat. fero, I bear.) (H. 
A genus of plants sub-order /apilionacer. The species 
I. tinctoria, cxrulea, und probably some others, yield 
commercial indigo, one of the most important of dyeing 
materials. Indigo is very poisonous: but in proper 
doses it has been employed in epilepsy and erysipelus; 
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In digolite, n. [Eng. indigo, and Gr. lithos, a stone] 
(Min.) Blue tourmaline. 


Fig. 1877. — MDI O PLANT (Indigofera tinctoria.) 
a pod; b, block of indigo. 

Indigom’eter, n. [Eng. indigo, and Gr. metron, 
measure.) An instrument for, measuriug the strength 
of indigo, 

Indigom/etry, n. (Chrm.) Method of ascertaining 
the coloring power of indigo. — Buchanan. 

In‘digo-plant, n. (Bot.) See INDIGOFFRA. 

Indigot’‘ic Acid, n. (Chem.) An acid formed when 
indigo ie dissolved in nitric acid considerably diluted. 
See BENZOIC SERIES. 

In digotine, n. (Chem.) On heating indigo, it evolves 
purple vapors, which condense in prismatic crystals of 
a coppery lustre, consisting of pure indigotine or indigo- 
blue, which may be obtained in large quantities by di- 
gesting indigo with grape-sugar, caustic soda, and weak 
alcohol, when a solution of white indigo is obtained 
which deposits the crystallized indigotine on exposure 
to nir. Form. CyllsNOg. 

In'diue. u. (Chem.) crystallized rose-colored sub- 
stance, obtained from indigo. — Laurent. 

Indio, (ern'de-o,) a river of the U. States of Colom- 
bia, on the Isthmus of Panama, unites with the Pacora, 
and enters the Pacific Ocean near Panama, 

Indio'la, in Minnesota, a village of Wright co., on 
Crow River, abt. 45 m. W. of Anoka. 

Indirect’, a. [Fr.] Not straight or rectilinear; de- 
vinting from a direct line or course; circuitous; not 
direct; not tending to a purpose by the shortest or 
plainest course, or by the obvious ordinary means, but 
obliquely or consequentially; not fair; not hamest; 
tending to mislead or deceive, 

(Logic d. Math.) Not arriving at an end by the short- 
est method. 

Indirec’'tion, n. Oblique means; tending not in a 
straight line. 

Indirectly, adv. Not in a straight line or conrse; 
obliquely ; not by direct means; not in express terms; 
unfairly, 

Indirect’ness, n. State or quality of being indirect; 
obliquity ; de course. — Unfairness ; dishonesty. 

Indiscern’‘i aa. [Fr indtscernable.] Not per- 
ceptible; not discoverable; undiscernible. 

Indiscern ibleness, n. State of being undiscernible. 

Indiscern‘ibly, adv. Undiscernibly. 

Indiscerp’tible, a. [in, and discrrpt*ble.] Not to 
be separated: incapable of being broken or destroyed. 

Indiscerp'tibly. adv. In anindiscerptible manner. 

Indis'eiplinable. a. [Fr.] That cannot be discip- 
lined; undi-ciplinable. 

Indis’cipline, n. Want of discipline. 

Indiscov’erable, a. That cannot be discovered, 

Indiscreet’, a. Fr. indiscret.) Without distinction 
or discrimination; wanting discretion; imprudent; 
injudicious; inconsiderate; incautions: rash; hasty; 
net according to discretion or sound judgment, as con- 

net. 

Indiscreet/ly, adv. Not discreetly; without pru- 
dence; inconsiderately; without judgment. 

Indisereet' ness. n. Want of discretion. 

Indiscreet’, a. [Lat. mdiscretus.] Not discret. 

Indisere'tion, n. [Fr. indiscretion.) Want of dis- 
cretion ; imprudence. 

Indiscrim ‘inate, a. [L. Lat. indiscriminatus.) Not 
making any distinetion; not having discrimination; 
confused ; undistinguished or undistinguishable ; pro- 
miscuous. 

Indiserim'inately, adv. 
confusion. 

Indiscrim ‘inating, d. Not making any distinction. 

Indiscrimina'tion, n. Want of discrimination. 

Indiserim'inative, a. That makes no distinction; 
undiscriminating. 

Indispen’‘sable, a. Not to be dispensed with: that 
cannot be omitted, remitted, or spared; absolutely 
necessary or requisite. 


Without distinction; in 


Indiges'tibly, adv. Not digestibly. 

Indigestion, n. [Fr.] See DYSPEPSIA. 

Indig mant. a. [Lat. indignans, from indignor — in, 
and dignor, to deem worthy, from dignus, worthy. See 


its value in such diseases is by no means well estab-| Indispen’‘sableness, u. State or quality of being 
lished. See INDIGO. indispensable, or absolutely necessary. 

In di en. or IN’DIGOGENE, n. (Chem.) White indigo: Indispen’‘sably, adv. Necessarily: in a manner or 
colorless indigotine. degree that forbids dispensation, omission, or want. 
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Indispersed’, a. Undispersed. 

Indispose’, v.a. To put out of order; to disar- 
range; to displace; to render unfit; todisquality for its 
proper functions; to disorder slightly; to disineline; 
toalienate the wind and render it averse or unfavorable 
to anything; to make upfavorable or disinclined. 

Indisposed’, p. d. Disordered; disqualified for its 
funcnious; unfit; slightly disordered; not in perfect 
health; disinclined; averse: unwilling; unfavorable. 

Indispos‘edness, n. State of being indisposed ; dis- 
ordered state; unfitness; disinclinution; slight aver- 
sion; unwillingness; unfavorableness. 

Indisposi’tion, n. Stateof being indisposed; slight 
disorder of the healthy functions of the body; illuess ; 
tendency to disease; disiuclination ; aversion; unwill- 
ingness ; dislike; want of tendency or natural appetency 
or affinity. 

Indis putable, a. Not to be disputed ; too evident to 
admit of dispute; incontestable; unquestionable; un- 
deniable ; indubitable; certain; positive. 

Indis'putableness, n. State of being indisputa- 
ble: uncertainty ; evidence, 

Indis'’putably, adv. Without dispute; in a manner 
or degree not admitting of controversy ; anquestion- 
ably; without opposition. 

Indissolubility. u. Quality of being indissolnble, 
or not capable of being dissolved, melted, or liquefied ; 
quality of being incapable of a breach; perpetuity of 
union, 

Indis‘soluble, a. Not capable of being dissolved, 
melted, or liquefied. — That cannot be broken or right- 
fully violated; perpetually binding or obligatory; not 
to be broken; firm; stable. 

Indis solubleness, n. Irdissolubility; resistance 
to separation of parts, 

Indis solubly, adr. In a manner resisting separa- 
tion; in a manner not to be dissolved or broken. 

Indis'solvable, a. 
capable of being melted or liquefied ; indissoluble. 

Indissolv’ableness, n. State of being indissolyable. 

Indistinct’, a. Not distinct or distinguishable; not 
separate in such a manner as to be perceptible hy ìt- 
self; not clear or distinct, intellectually considered; ob- 
scure: confused; imperfect; faint; not presenting clear 
and well defined images. as n prospect. 

Indistinc'tion, u. Confusion; uncertainty. — Omis- 
sion of discrimination; indiscrimination.— Want of 
distinctness ; dimness, 

Indistinet’ly, adv. Confusedly; uncertainly; with- 
out definiteness or discrimination, 

Indistinct'ness, n. State or quality of being indis- 
tinet; want of distinction or discrimination ; confusion ; 
uncertainty; obscurity ; faintness. 

Indistin’guishable, a. That cannot be distin- 
guished ; undistinguishable. 

Indistin’guishably, adv. 
be distinguishable, 

Indisturb’ance, n. 
turbance. 

Indite’, v.a. [Lat. indien. indictum — in, and dicn, to 
declare.| To declare; to set forth in writing; to com- 
pose ; to write; to commit to words in writing; to direct 
or dictate w is to be written or uttered. 

Indite' ment. n. Act of inditing. 

Indit'er. u. One who indites. 

In dium. n. (Chem.) A metal discovered in 1863 by 
Richter, professor of the School of Mines in Freiburg. 
in the zinc-blendes of that region. This metal, still 
little known, is white, brighter than tin, approaching the 
lustre of silver; soft, ductile, and not sensibly oxidized 
in the air, or even in boiling water. Its melting point 
is the same as lead, and its oxide does not impart color 
to glass. It is soluble in hydro-chloric and sulphuric 
acids, with evolution of hydrogen gas, and is also easily 
soluble in nitric acid; completely precipitated trom acid 
solutions us a hydrated oxide by ammonia, and is in- 
soluble in an excess of this reagent, which reaction at 
once suggests a method of separation from zinc. The 
hydrated oxide is pure white, and peculiarly slimy, on 
which acconnt it adheres to the sides of the vessel; 
alter heating and cooling, this oxide assumes a straw 
yellow color, Tartaric acid prevents the precipitation 
of the oxide. Sulphuret hydrogen does not precipi- 
tate any material amount of the metal from strongly 
acid solutions, a behavior similar to that of zinc. 
solutions in acetic acid, sulphuretted hydrogen precipi- 
‘tates n beautiful yellow sulphide of indium, closely re- 

‘sembling sulphide of cadmium; this affords a method 
‘of separation from iron and manganese. The chloride 
of indium resembles chloride of aluminum, and can be 
prepared in the same way by passing chlorine gas over 
the oxide, mixed with charcoal. It is very hygroscopic, 
and can be driven from one place to another in the tube. 
Although more easily fusible. the metal is more diffi- 
cultly volatilized than zinc and cadmium, so that it 
cannot be distilled in glass vessels. Heated in the air, 
it volutiizes and burns with a violet light, and the 
oxide thus produced rises in brown vapors, which being 
heavier than the corresponding zine oxide rapidly fall 
to the ground. Indium has not been discovered in the 
American ores of zinc. Atomic weight, 35˙9 ()); Sp. gr. 
T17 to 7:36; Symbol In. 
Individual, a. ( 


In a manner as to not 


Calmness; freedom from dis- 


individuel; Lat. indiriduus — 


in, and dirido, to divide, J v.) Not divided, or not to 


be divided ; single; one; ‘pertaining to one only, as, in- 
dividual efforts, 

an. A siugle person or human being; a single animal or 
thing of a kind; an object which is, in the strict and 
primary sense, one, and consequently cannot be logic- 
ally divided. 

Individualism, u. [Fr.] Quality of being distinct; 


That cannot be dissolved; not 


From; 
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individuality. — The quality which primarily regards 
self or self interest; selfishness. — Worcester. 


Individuality, n. [Fr. individualité.) Quality of | 


being individual ; separate or distinct existence; a state 
of oneness, 
Individualiza’tion, n. The act of individualizing. 
Individ/ualize, v.a. To single out; to distinguish ; 
to select or mark as an individual. 
Individ’ualizer, n. One who individnalizes. 


| Individ‘ually,udy. Separately; by itself; to the ex- 


clusion of others; with separate or distinct existence; 
inseparably ; incommunicably. 

Individ‘uate, v. a. To distinguish from others of the 
same species; to make single. 

Late is individuated into infinite numbers.” — More. 

Individua'tion, n. The act of endowing with indi- 
unte. 

Indivisibil ty, n. 
indivisible 

Indivis'ible, a. That cannot be divided, separated, 
or broken, 

(Muth.) Not separable into parts; immensurable. 

—n. An elementary part. 

n. pl. (Math.) A peculiar method of the calculus in- 
vented by Cavalieri, a disciple of Galileo, which was 
much used by mathematicians before the invention of 
fluxions and the differential and integral calculus. In 
this theory, lines are considered to be composed of an 
infinite series of points, surfaces of an infinite number 
of lines, and solids of an infinite number of surfaces. 
The purpose, therefore, of the method is to give an in- 
finite series of successive approximations, and it is ex- 
tremely useful in discovering the contents and areas of 
innumerable plane and solid figures. (See FLUXIONS, IN- 
TEGRAL CALCULUS.) 

Indivisibleness. n. Indivisibility. 

Indivis’ibly, % So as not to be capable of division. 

Indocibil'ity, Indocible'ness, n. (Lat. in- 
docibilitas.| State of being indocible. 

Indoc'ible, a. Untenchable; insusceptible of instruc- 
tion, 

Indoc'ile, a. [Lat. indocilis— in, and docen, to teach, 
See Doctrive.] Not docile or teachable; not easily in- 
structed; dull; intractable, as a beast. 

Indocility, n. [Fr. indocilité.] Quality of being in- 
docile; anteachableness; dullness of intellect; intract- 
ableness, 

Indoc'trinate, v. a. [L. Lat. in, and doctrino, doc- 
trinatus, See DOCTRINE.) To instill doctrine or learn- 
ing into; to imbue with any doctrine or science; to 
teach; to instruct in rudiments or principles, 

Indoctrina’tion, n. Act of indoctrinating ; instruc- 
tion in the rudiments and principles of any science; 
information, 

In’do-German’‘ic, or In‘do-Europe’‘an Lan- 
gwunge. Sec ARYAN LANGUAGES. 

In dolence, In’doleney, n. [Fr.; Lat. indolentia.] 
Freedom from labor; ease; repose; habitual love of 
ease; hubitual indolence ; indisposition to labor; lazi- 
ness; inaction, or want of exertion of body or mind, 
proceeding from love of ease or aversion to toil, 

In dolent. a. [Fr.; Lat. indolens —in, and doleo, to 
feel or suffer n, to grieve.) Free from labor: sloth- 
ful; inactive; idle; habitually idle or indisposed to 
labor; laz listless ; sluggish; indulging in ease. 

In‘dolently, adv. In habitual idleness and ease; 
without action, activity, or exertion; lazily. 

Indom'itable. a. [Fr. indomptable; Lat. in, and 
domo, domitus, to tame or subdue.) vat cannot be 
tamed or subdued: irrepressible; untamable. 

In’door, a. Being within doors; being within the 
house. 

Indore, (in-~dor’,) a city of Hindostan, in the province 
of Malwa, and the capital of the Mahratta chief, Mulhar 
Row Holkar, 32 miles S. of Oojein. The city is exten- 
sive, but contains few good houses, most of which are 
of two stories, built of mud and burnt bricks. It has 
some mosques, and a new palace constructed of granite; 
but its handsomest edifice is that of the British Resi- 
dency, which is ope of the finest in Hindostan. 
Unascertained, Lat. 22° 42" N., Lon. 76° 50’ E — The 
State of Indore is under the protection of the British, 
and consists principally of a territory comprised in the 
table-land of Malwa. It is inclosed by the territories 
of the Bombay presidenvy, Scinde, and the rajalships 
of Dhar and Dewas, Area, estimated at 4,300 square 
miles. Pop. 600,000. Lat. between 21 20/ and HY N., 
Lon. between 74° 50’ und 77° E. 

Indors‘able, a. That muy be indorsed, assigned, and 
made payable to order. 

Indorsa’tion, u. Indorsement. 

Indorse’, v.a. Fr. endosser ; Lat. in and dorsum, the 
back.) To back: to puta back to; to put on the back 
of a paper or written instrument; to assign by writing 
an order on the back of a note or bill; to assign or 
transfer by indorsement;: to give sanction or currency to. 

Endor, ed’, pu. Written on the back ; assigned; sanc- 
tioned. 

Her.) Applied to two animals placed back to back. 

Indorsec', n. The person in whose favor an indorse- 
mentis made, 

Indorse’ment, n. (Law.) Act of indorsing or writ- 
ing on the back of a note, bill, or other negotiable in- 
strument: that which is written on the back of a note, 
bill, or other paper. — An J. is generally made prima- 
rily. for the purpose of transferring the rights of the 
holder of the instrument to some other person. It 
has, however, varions results, snch as rendering the in- 
dorser liable in certain events; and hence an Z is some- 
times made merely for the purpose of additional secur- 
ity. This is called an accommodation J. when done 


30 


Fr.] State or quality of being 


Pop.! 
Induc'ible, a. 
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without consideration other than at exchange of in- 
dorsements. A blank J. is one in which the name of the 
indorser only is written upon the justrument. It is 
commonly made by writing the name of the iudorser on 
the back ; but a writing across the face may answer the 
same purpose. A qualified 1 is one which restrains, or 
limits, or qualifies, or enlarges the liability of the in- 
dorser in any manner different from what the law gen- 
erally imparts us bis true liability, dedncible from the 
nature of the instrument. The words generally used 
are sans recvurs, (without recourse.) Unless the J. be 
qualified, the indorser becomes liable to pay the amonnt 
demanded by the instrument upon the failure of the 
principal, or muker of the note. 

Indor'ser, or Indors or. n. The person who in- 
dorses a note, &c. See INDORSEMENT. 

Indors ing. u. Act of making an indorsement. 

Indow’, „. d. See ENDOW, 

Indragiri, (in-dra-gerr’e,) The largest river in the 
island of Sumatra; length, 200 m. 

Indraught, (in'draft,) n. An opening from the sea 
into the land; an inlet; a passage iv wards. 

In‘drawn, a. Drawn in. 

In dre. (dr.) a river of France, rising near the frone 
tier of the department of Indre, and after a course of 
140 m., falling into the Loire between Saumur and Tours, 

In dre. a town of France, department Loire-Inférienre, 
6 m. from Nantes. In ita neighborhood are extensive 
works belonging to the government, at which caunon 
and steam-engines are manutactured, Pop. 4.000. 

In dre, a department of France, lying S. of the depart 
ment of Loir-et-Cher: Lat between 46° 22/ and 47° 10° 
N., Lon. between 0° 52’ and 2 10 E.; area, 2,679 8q. m. 
It is watered by the Indre, the Creuse, and its tributary 
the Anglin. The surface is generally flat. and the land 
fertile, producing large crops of wheat and barley, The 
two principal resources of the department, however, are 
its vineyards and its flecks. Manuf. Woollen and linen 
cloths, paper, porcelain, &c. Chief towns. Chateauroux, 
the capital, Le Blanc, Issoudun, and La Chatre. Pop, 
277.800. 

Indre-et-Loire, a department of France, lving N. W. 
of the department of Indre: Lat. between 46° 46’ and 
470 4“ N., Lon. bots «+n 093’ and 10187 E. It is watered 
by the Loire, and by its tributaries. the Cher, the Indre, 
and the Vienne, all of them navigable. In the /. the 
surface is hilly, and either watered or wooded, but in 
the other parts it is generally flat, and very fertile. Of 
the products, which includes an abundant yield of the 
ordinary bread-stuffs, wine is the most important, 
Manuf. Bar- iron. pow der, files, woollen cloths, silks, 40. 
Chief tons. Tours, the capital, Chinon, aud Loches. 
Pip. 325,193. 

In'ri, n. (Zoöl.) See LEMURIDÆ. 

Indu'bious,a Not dubions; not donbtful. 

Indu’bitable, a. [Fr.; Lat. indubitabilis. See Dount.) 
Not to be doubted: apparently certain; too plain to ad- 
mit of doubt; unquestionable; evident; incontestable; 
undeniable. 

—n. A thing undouhted. 

Indu’bitableness, n. State of being indubitable. 

Indu’bitably, adv. Undoubtedly; unquestionably; 
ip a manner to remove all doubt. 

Induce’, „ a. [Lat. induco— in, and duco, to lead, to 
bring.) To lead, bring, or conduct in or into; to lead to 
or into anything; to lead. as by persuasion or argus 
ment; to prevail on; to influence by motives; to per- 
suade; to actuate; to incite; to instigate; to produce by 
influence: to bring on; to cause, as changes; to intro- 
duce; to bring into view. 

Induce’ment, n. That which induces; anything that 
Jeads the mind to will or to act; incitement; motive; 
reason. 

(Law.) The statement of matter which is introductory 
to the principal subject of the declaration of plea. and 
which is necessary to explain or elucidate it. Such 
mutter as is not introductory to, or necessary to eluci- 
date the substance or gist of, the declaration, plea, &., 
nor collaterally applicable to it, is surplusage. 

Induc’er, n. One who induces; a persunder. 

That may be induced; that may be 
offered by induction; that may be caused. 

Induct’, v. a. [Lat. inductus, from induco.] To lead or 
bring in or into. 

(Evcl.) To introduce, as to a benefice or office: to put 
in actual possession of an ecclesiastical living, or of any 
other office, with the customary forms and ceremonies, 

Induc'teous. a. Ic.)  Electro-polarized by induo- 
tion, or brought into the opposite electrical state by the 
influence of inductive bodies. 

Induce 'tile, a. Not ductile; not capable of being drawn 
into threads, as metal. 

Inductil ity, n. Quality of being inductive, or not 
easily drawn out. — 1 

Indue'tion, n. (Fr.; Lat. inductio.) A leading or 
bringing in; introduction; entrance, 

(%.) The bringing forward of particulars, or indi- 
vidual cases, with a view to establish some general con- 
clusion: a kind of argument which infers respecting a 
whole class what has been ascertained respecting one or 
more individuals of that class.— See Inpuctive Put- 
osopny. 

(Logic.) The legitimate inference of some general 
truth from all the particulars embraced under it; the 
conclusion or inference drawn from a number of par- 
ticular facts or phenomena. 

(Eerl.) The introduction of a person into an office by 
the usual forms and ceremonies. 

(Math.) A method of reasoning generally known un- 
der the name of successtre induction; as it collates truth 
from a demonstration, and this demonstration implies 
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the examination of every particular case of which it is 
formed, it follows that the mathematical sense of the 
word is truly logical in its expression. For example: 
The sum of any number of successive odd numbers, be- 
ginning from unity, is a square number, namely, the 
{mars of half the even number which follows the last 
d number. Let this proposition be true in any one 
single instance, that is, n being some whole number, let 
1, 3, 5, np to 2n+1 put together, give (n+1)?; then the 
next odd number being 2n+-3, the sum of ull the odd 
numbers up to 2n +3 will be (nm +1 +4-2n +3, or n?+4n +4, 
or (n 425. But n+2 is the half of the even number 
next following 2n+3; consequently, if the proposition 
be true of any one set of odd numbers, it is true of one 
more. But it is true of the first odd number 1, for this 
is the square of half the even number next following; 
consequently, being true of 1, it is true of 143; being 
true of 143. it is true of 14-345; and soon ad infinitum. 
Next, the formula, * -a, n being a whole number, is 
always algebraically diversible by z—a 
z%—a" αν -- - u un- -. 
=2(c8—'—an—-') +a"—-"x—a). 
In this last expression the second term ai -a) is 
obviously divisible by z—a; if then, z»—*—a"—! be di- 
visible by z—a, the whole of the second side of the last 
equntion will be divisible by z—a; and, therefore, 2*»—a" 
will be divisible by z—a. If, then, any one of the suc- 


cessive 
-a, 4 , -a, ziat, kc. 

de divisible by z—a, so is the next. But this is obviously 
true of the first; therefore it is true of the second: being 
true of the second, it is true of the third; and so on ad 
tnfinitum. It will be readily seen by the reader from 
the foregoing examples, that hypothesis is one of the 
strongest proofs used in reasoning by induction. 

(El-ct.) If an insulated copper ball be connected with 


the prime conductor when 


charged, and a small in- 
Fig. — 1378. 


sulated conductor be 
placed near it (Fig. 1378), 

posite electrical forces 
will be developed upon the 
ends of the insulated con- 
ductor. On the end next 
the ball, negutive force 
will be fuund; on the end 
farthest from the ball, 
positive force. This action 
of «charged body upon a 
body near it is called induction. 

Induction coil, ( Magnet.) The term applied origi- 
nally to an apparatus, by which Faraday. in 1832, showed 
that an electric current, or a magnet, is able, by induc- 
tion, to develop at a distance, electric currents in a con- 
ducting wire; just as a body charged with static elec- 
tricity electrizes an insulated conductor by induction, 
The method by which this remarkable result is obtained, 
is as follows: — Two silk covered wires are bound round 
a wooden cylinder, so as to make two perfectly similar 
helices, the spirals of which are parallel, and as near to 
each other as possible, The two ends of one of the wires 
are made to communicate with a delicate galvanometer, 
and the two ends of the other with the two poles of a 
voltaic pile. Whenever this latter communication is 
established, the first having been established previously, 
the needles of the gulvanometer is seen to deviate ; but 
this deviation immediately ceases, even though the eur- 
rent of the pile continues to circulate. As soon as the 
current is interrupted, the needle of the galvanometer 
experiences, a second time, a sudden and non-permanent 
deviation. This time. however, the deviation occurs in 
a contrary direction to that in which the former had 
occurred. The voltaic current thut triverses one of the 
wires, determines, in the other, an instantaneous cur- 
rent, at the moment when it commences to pass, and 
determines it, ina second, at the instant it ceases to pass. 
These two currents are called induced currents, and the 
current of the pile the inducing current. A similar ex- 
periment may also be made thus: — About a wooden or 
glass tube a single silk covered wire is wound, and its 
two ends placed in communication with a galvanometer. 
Into the hollow of the tube is then inserted an electro- 
dynamic cylinder, namely a helix, traversed by an elec- 
tric current. At the moment of introduction, an induced 
‘current is shown in the outer coil, the movement of 
which isin a contrary direction to that passing through 
the inner helix; and upon withdrawing the cylinder, a 
second induced current is shown, the movement of 
which is in a direction similar to its own. These two 
experiments equally show that when a conductor trav- 
ersed by a current is suddenly brought near to a con- 
ductor forming a closed circuit, an instantaneous cur- 
rent is determined in the latter, moving in a direction 
contrary to that of the current bronght near it; and 
that, on removing it, a second current is determined 
moving in the same direction as the current removed. 
On account of the analogy existing between the proper- 
ties of magnets and those of electro-dynamic cylinders, 
Faraday supposed that the same results would be ob- 
tained by introducing a magnet into the interior of the 
hollow helix of the second experiment. His supposi- 
tion proved correct. Two induced currents are instan- 
taneously ptoduced, Which are much more intense than 
those produced by inducing currents. By those and 

similar means, very considerable effects can be produced. 
Experiment has also shown that the phenomenon of 
induction may be manifested with a single conductor, 
in which the inducing current is transmitted, and at the 
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comes wonderfully increased. Ifthe ends of the secon- 
dary coil are grasped through metallic cylinders, and 
contact made or broken with the battery, a smart shock 
is immediately felt through the animal frame, and is of | 
such a nature as to be, with powerful arrangements of | 
the apparatus, perfectly insupportable. Bright, vivid 
sparks can also be obtained from the secondary wire, | 
and an amount of ordinary electricity developed, quite 
unprecedented. In this modification of the induction 
coil, the effects of electro-dynamic are combined with 
those of magno-electrical induction. In the J, coil shown 
in Fig. 1379, the primary coil is of course wire wound 
with wool, and is attached to the wooden base of the 
instrument. The secondary coil is of fine silk-wound 
wire, much larger than the primary wire. Within the 
primary coil is a bundle of iron wires, which are suffi- 
ciently insulated by the rust that gathers on them. The 
developing of magnetism in these wires is the chief aim 
of the primary coil. and, as this requires a strong cur- 
rent, coarse wire is used in that coil. In the secondary 
coil, the aim is to increase the tension of the induced 
current, and fine wire is used, so that as many turns as 
possible may be brought within the influence of the 
primary coil and its core; for it is found that the tensim 
of the induced current is proportional to the strength of 
the primary current, and to the square of the resistance 


in the secondary coil. In order to obtain the greatest 


iin | 


l 
t 


Fig. 1379. — INDUCTION COIL. 


effect from the secondary coil, it is necessary to hare 
some means of rapidly completing and breaking the pri- 
mary current. This is done either by means of the rasp 
seen hehind the coils, or by the self-acting rheotome at 
the left hand. In the Inductorium or RU I. 
coil, the essential parts of the apparatus, like those of 
the one just described, are a primary coil, with its core 
of iron wire, and a secondary coil outside the primary. 
and insulated from it. The primary coil is connected 
with a galvanic battery, and a rheotome is used to in- 
terrnpt the current as already explained. 
Induc'tive, a. [Lat. inductirus.| Leading or bringing 
in; persuasive; drawing to; — preceding fo. 
A brutish vice, 
Inductive mainly to the sin of Eve" — Milton. 
—Tending to induce; having causative power. [R.]— 
Leading to inferences: proceeding by induction; em- 
ployed in drawing conclusions from premises; as, the 
inductive philosophy. 

I. power, (Elect.) The name given by Faraday to the 
property which bodies possess of transmitting the elec- 
tric inflnence, 

Indue’tively, adr. By induction or inference, 
Inductive Philos’ophy, (in-duk'tic.) (Lat. in. and 
duco, I lead.) That process of reasoning which raises 
individual cases into general, and those again into still 
higher generalities. Every deduction, properly so called, 
must rest on a prior induction. As this would necessi- 
tate an impossibility, for the particulars to be observed 
are infinite in number, it is necessary to allow some 
spontaneous action of the understanding in every in- 
ductive process. Two things,” says Dr. Whewell, in 
his “ History of the Inductive Sciences,” “ are requisite 
to the formation of science, facts, and ideas, observation 
of things without, and inward effort of thought; or, in 
other words, sense and reason. Neither of these ele- 
ments by itself can constitute substantial general knowl 
edge.” It is easy to point out how a defect in this 
mental process has at different times retarded the ad- 
vancement of science; indeed, in by far the greater 
part of the cause of the world, the history of most times 
and countries exhibits a condition thus stationary with 
regard to knowledge. Many facts in physical science, 
such as the motions of the stars and the weights of 
bodies, were familiar to man long before the rise of 
Greek astronomy aud mechanics. What was wanted 
was the act of thought. At the present day even, tribes 
of uncivilized and half-civilized men, over the surface 
of the earth, have before them the immense body of 
facts, out of which the civilized world has erected 
the stately fabric of physical philosophy. Vet. except 
among European nations, the process of intellect by 
which these facts became science seems to have been 
unknown, Almost every part of the career of the 
Greek schools of philosophy, of the schoolmen of Europe 
in the Middle Ages, of the Arabian and Indian philos- 


ophers, shows, that extreme ingennity and subtlety, | 


same time the induced current is perceived. When a 
soft iron rod is introduced into the helical coil, then, as 
observed by Mr. Jenkins, the volta-electrical effect be- 


invention and connection, demonstration and method, 
may exist, withont the development of any physical 
science. Logic and metaphysics, and even geometry 
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and algebra, may be obtained by such means, but never 
mechanics and optics, chemistry and physiology. 
Inductom’eter, n. [From Lat. inducere.) ( Elect.) 
An instrument for measuring electrical induction. 
Induc’tor, n. [Lat.] One who iuducts another into 
an official position or benefice, 
Inducto’rium, u. See INDUCTION COIL. 
Induc'trie. Indue'trical, a, (£lect.) Superin- 
tended by, or relating to, electrical induction. 
Indue’, v.a. [L. indun; Gr. enduò —en, and dud, to 
put on.] To put on, or draw on, as clothes or vestments 
— To invest; to clothe; — hence, to furnish; to endow; 
to supply with. 
God indued the waters of Bethesda with supernatural virtue.“ 
Hooker. 


Indulge, (-dulj’,) v.a. [Lat. indulgeo — in, and dulcis, 
sweet, ugreeable. See Dutcet.] To be agreeable, fav- 
orable, or yielding to; to permit; to concede; to allow; 
to grant; to permit to be or to continue; to suffer; not 
to restrain or oppose; to gratify, negatively; not to 
check or restrain the will, appetite, or desire of: as, to 
indulge a child. — To grant something not of right, but 
as a favor; to grant in compliance to expressed desire; 
to humor; to yield to the wishes of. 

“This much I will indulge thee for thy ease. - Dryden. 

—v. n. To use self-indulgence; to give way to forbidden 
or questionable practices; to act without self-restraint ; 
as, “ to indulge in easy vices ” — Johnson, 

Indul'gence, Indul’gency, n. [Fr.; Lat. indul- 
gentiu.] Act of indulging; kindness; complaisance; 
free permission to the humor, desires, appetites, pas- 
sions, &c., or will to act or operate; a furbearing to 
check, restrain, or control, 

The labour greater, as th’ indulgence less." — Pope. 

—A favor granted; act of gratification; liberality. 

"If all these gracious e are without any effect on 
us, we must perish in our own folly." — Rogers. 

(Eccl.) According to the doctrine of the Roman 
Catholic Church, the remission of the temporal punich- 
ment, or part of the temporal punishment, which the 
repentant sinner, after having duly confessed his sins 
and received absolution, would have still to undergo 
either in this world or in purgatory. The guilt (culpa) 
and the eternal punishment incurred by every mortal 
sin are remitted by the sacrament of confession, and the 
Catholic Church denies that it ever was her doctrine 
that indulgence could be granted for the remission of 
sins, As confession and absolution, or at least freedom 
from every mortal sin, are perquisites of every indulg- 
ence, it is also contrary to the doctrine of the Catholic 
Church to grant a remission of penalties to be incurred 
by future sins. Cases in which this distinction hus not 
been observed are regarded by the Church as a violation 
of her doctrine. In the 9th century the synodal courts 
consented that the ecclesiastical penance should be dis- 
charged by the payment of alms, of which the Church 
was to be the dispenser. At the time of the Crusades, 
taking the cross was particularly recommended as a 
substitute for the ecclesiastical penalties, and Urban II. 
granted at the ene of Clermont (10%) a plenury J. 
to those who shonld join the Crusade. From that time 
the system of /. gave rise to many abuses, and the manner 
in which and the purposes for which (as the erection of 
churches, hospitals, and even purely secnlar establish- 
ments) indulgences were offered to the people, gave 
great offence to many. Not only did many of the dis- 
senting denominations of the Middle Ages, as the Wal- 
denses, Albigenses, and the followers of Wickliffe and 
Huss, make it a prominent part of their opposition, but 
also many celebrated theologians of the Catholic Church 
strongly objected to it. The great religions movement 
of the 16th century sprang likewise from the opposition 
to the manner in which an J. granted by Leo X. for the 
erection of St Peter’s Church was preached in Germany 
and Switzerland. Indulgences are either plenary, which 
remit the entire net punishment or not plenary, 
which remit only a part. The doctrine of indulgences 
belongs exclusively to the theology of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, which cluims the right of granting indulg- 
ences from the promise of Christ. What-oever ye shall 
bind on earth shall be bound in heaven; and whatso- 
ever ye shall loose on earth shall be loos-ned in heaven.” 

( Matt. xviii. 18.) 

Indul'gent. a. [Fr.; Lat.indulgens.] Yielding to the 
desires, wishes, and appetites of those under care or 
supervision; not using strict restraint or control; prone 
to indulge or humor; compliant; mild; favorable; gruti- 
fying; as, an indulgent master. 

The feeble old, indulgent of their ease." — Dryden. 

Indulgen’tial, a. Having reference to the indulg- 
ences granted in the Roman Catholic Church. 

Indul'gently, adv. With unrestrained enjoyment; 
mildly; favorably; not severely. 

Indulg’er, n. One who indulges. 

Indumen’‘tum, n. (Lat., a covering.) (Zobl.) The 
plumage of birds. 

Indu’plicate, a. (Bot.) Bent or folded inwards. 

In’durate, v.n. ¶ Lat. induro, induratus—in, and duro, 
to harden, from durus, hard.) To grow hard; to harden 
or become hard. 

—v.a. Lo make hard; to make unfeeling; to deprive of 
sensibility; to render obdurate. 

In‘durated, p. a. Hardened ; made obdurate. 

Indura'tion. n. [L. Lat. induratio.) Act of harden- 
ing. or process of growing hard; hardness of heart; ob- 
duracy. 

In due, one of the great rivers of Asia, which rises in 
Thibet. on the N. of the mountain Kailas, celebrated in 
the mythology of the Hindoos. The Der r poti 


tion of its source is defined as lying about Lat. 3: 
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N., and Lon. 809 30’ E. After passing the city of Lah- Inef'fably, adv. 


dack, in Thibet, it takes a S. W. course, and forcing its 


way through the mountains called the Hindoo Coosh, Inefface/able, a. 
Its Ineflace‘ably, adr. 


enters Hindostan in about the 85th degree of N. Lat. 
course is generally to the 8. 
by the five rivers of the Punjab, united into one stream, | 
called the Punjnud; whence declining to the S.E 


enters into the prov. of Scinde, between the 28th and 29th Ineffectively, odv. 
Below its confluence with tre Punj-| IneftfeeUivemess, n. Quality of being ineffective; 


degrees of latitude, 
nud, the Z, instead of increasing in volume, becomes 
gradually less. Its basin is here narrow, so that the 
aftiuents are insignificant, while its arid, sandy nature 
causes the river to suffer from absorption and evapora- 
tion. This operates still more powertully from the cir- 
cumstunce, that the river here divides into numerous 


channels, many of which never return at all to the main | 


stream, While others return much shrunken in volume, 
This wasting of the waters is, however, not very appar- | 
ent to the eye, owing to the gradual slackening of the 
current, and the ascent of the tides, At Migani, 8 miles 
N. of Hyderabad, commences the Delta Proper, which 
Measures 75 m. upwards, by 130 along the coast of the 
Arabian Sen. The area of the drainage —its extreme 
dimensions being respectively 900 miles and 760 — has | 
Perhaps been overestimated at 495,000 square m. The} 
value of the J. as a route of traffic is less than that of 
most other streams of equal magnitude. In the winter, 
one only of its numerous ontlets is at all available for 
communication with the sea; and even after the melt- 
ing of the spring snows, there is no passage anywhere | 
for an ordinary sea-going Vessel of more than fifty tons | 
Still, in another respect the river is favorable for navi-| 
gation. as the fall from Atak to the sea is only 1000 feet | 
in 40m. The / abounds with fish of excellent quality, | 
and is infested by crocodiles, The alluvium brought 
down by the stream has been calculated to be sntticient 
for an annual formation 42 m. long, 27 m. broad, and 40 
feet deep. 

(Astron.) A constellation of the southern hemisphere. 
Tt lies to the S. of Sagittarius, being between that con- 
Btellation and the S. pole. It was formed and named by 

r. Its largest star is one of the third magnitude, 

‘sium, n. [Lat.] (Bot) Any peculiar membran- 
eous covering; — especially the proper covering of the 
fruit-dots of ferns, 

Industrial. a. [Fr. industriel.] Consisting in indus- 
try; pertuning to industry, or to the products of indus- 
try, art, or manufacture, 

Indus trialism, n. Industry; mannal labor. 

In dus'trially. adv. With reference to industry. 

In dustria'na, in Minnesota, a post-village of Henne- 
pin co. 

Indus’trious, a. [Lat. industrius, — perhaps from 
indu, within, aml struo, to join together, to fabricate, to 
arrange: the allusion being to the female ocenpation 
of spinning.] Active; diligent; assiduous; diligent in 
business or study; constantly, regularly, or habitually 
occupied in business; laborious; diligent in a particular 
pursuit, or to a particular end: given to industry; 
characterized by diligence, as habits. 

gently; actively; assidu- 
with habitual diligence: with steady 
ttion of the powers of body or of mind. 

Industry. n. Fr. industric; Lat. industria.) Activ- 
ity; diligence; assidnity; habitual diligence in any em-| 
ployment, either bodily or mental; steady attention to 


try, a village of Berthier co., Lower Canada, 
about 42 m. N. N. E. of Montreal. 

Industry. in I/, a post-villige and township of 
McDonough co., about 55 m. E. N. E. of Quincy; pop. of 
township about 1.900. 

In dustry. in Maine, a post-township of Franklin co., 
about 28 m. N.N W. of Augusta. 

Industry. in Oe n village of Belmont co., on the 
Ohio Ri abont 22 m. below Wheeling, W. Virginia. 
—A village of Hamilton co., on the Ohio River, about 4 m. 

below Cincrunati. 

In‘dustry, in uu ig, a post-village of Beaver 

on the Ohio River, about 38 m. below Pittsburgh, 
try. in Teras a post-office of Austin co. 
vit. n. (Bot) The withered remains of leaves, 
which not being articulated with the stem, cannot fall | 
off, but decay upon it. 

Indu’viate, n. (/ot.) The part covered by induviæ. 

In duell. va. To dwell inwardly, 

In‘dweller,n An inhabitant. 

In’/dwelling, a. Dwelling within; remaining in the 
heart, even after it is renewed, as sin. 

—n. Residence within, or in the heart or soul. 

{ne’briant, a. (See IxTRUIATE.] Intoxicatiug; tend- 
ing to intoxicate. 

—n. Anything that intoxicates; an intoxicating liquor 
or drug. 

Ine’briate, v. t. ‘Vat. inebrio, inebriatus — in. and 
ebrio, to make drunk, from ebrius, that has drunk his 
full —+, ex, and bibo, to drink.) To make drunk; to 
intoxicate. 

—To exhilarate; to atimulate. 

—To disorder the senses of; to stupefy. 

—To make furious or frantic. 

Inebria'tion, n Drunkenness; intoxication. 
nebri‘ety, n. Drunkenness; inebriation. 

Fned'ited. a. Not edited; unpublished. 

Ineffability, n. Unspeakalleness. 

Inef' fable, a. Fr.; Lat. ineubilis — in, and efabhilis, 
from efor, to speak, to cry out, to utter, from obsol. fari, 
to speak.) Unutterable; unspeakable; that cannot be 


In Lat. 28° 20’ it is joined Imetfee tive, a. 


expressed in words; inexpressible; indescribable. 
(Used almost always in a good sense.) 
Inef fable ess, n. The quality of being ineffable. 
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Unspeakably; ina manner not to 
Xpressed in words. 

That cannot be effaced ; indelible. 
Sous not to be effaceable, 

Not effective; 
fect, or the effect intended; inefficient; useless; nut 
able; not competent to the service intended. 

Not effectively 


be 


inethicien 

Inetfect I, a. Not effectual; not producing its 
proper eflect or not able to produce any effect; inetli- 
cient; ineffective; ineficacious; fruitless. 

InetfecCually, adv. Without eflect; in vain. 

Ineffectualness, n. Inetlicacy; want of power to 
pertorm the proper effect. 

piterves cence, n. Want of effervescence. 
‘iferves’¢ aa. Not elfervescent. 
Ineilervesecib'ility. n. Quality of not efferves- 
cing, or of not being susceptible of effervescence. 
pPrves Cible, d. Not capuble of effervescence. 
tica cious, a. [Lat. insjjicaz, inefficacis. See 
Ervicactous.| Not eff ous; Inefficient; not having 
power to produce the effect desired, or the proper eflect; 
of inadequate power or force. 

Ineflica’ciously, dr. Without efficacy or effect. 

Inef‘ticacy, Ineflica’ciousness, . Want of 
efficacy, or power to produce the desired or proper ef- 
fect; ineflicirney; failure of effect. 

Inefli’ciency, n. Want of efficiency or power, or ex- 
ertion of power, to produce the effect; inetticacy. 

Inefli’‘cient, a. Not efficient; not producing the 
effect; incficacious; not active, effecting nothing. 

In ‘ciently, adv. Inetiectually ; without effect. 

Inelab’orate, a. Not claborate; uot done with much 
care, 

Inelas’tie, a. Not elastic; wanting elasticity. 

Inelastic’ ity, n. The absence of elasticity; the want 
of clastic power, 

Inellegance, Inel’egancy, n. [Fr. iné/gance; 
Lat. wvelrgantia, See ELEGANCE.) Want of elegance; 
tastelessness.— Want of beanty or polish in language, 
composition, or manners, — Want of symmetry or orna- 
ment in building. — Want of delicacy in coloring, &e 

InelVegant, a. [Fr. inélégant; Lat, inelegans.| Not 
choice; not elegant; tasteless: wanting beauty or pol- 
ish, as language: or refinement, as mauuers; wanting 
symmetry or ornament, as an edifice. 

InelVegantly, odv. In an inelegant or unbecoming 
manner; coursely ; roughly. 

Ineligibility, n. (Fr. inéligihilité.] State or quality 
of being ineligible; incapacity of being elected to any 
office. 

Ineligible, a. (in, and eligible. q. v.: Fr. inéligible.] 
That cannot be chosen; not capable of being elected to 
an office; not worthy to be chosen or preferred; not ex- 
pedient. 

Ineligibly, adv. In an ineligible manner, 

Ineloquent, a. Not eloquent; not speaking with 
propriety, fluency, grace, and pathos; not persuasive; 
not fluent, graceful or pathetic; not persuasive, as lan- 
gnage or composition, 

Ineloquently, adv. Without eloquence. 

I ‘dible, d. That cannot be eluded. 

Inem'bryonate, d. Having no embryo. 

Inept, a. (Lat. iveptus—in, and aptus, apt, fit, snit- 
able. See Apr.] Not apt or fit; unfit; unsuitable; im- 
proper; unbecoming. — Foolish. 

Inep'titude, n. | Lit. inuplitudo.] Inaptitude; unfit- 
ness; unsuitableness., 

Inept ly. 2dr. Untitly; unsnitably; foolishly. 

Inept'ness, n. Unfitness; ineptitude. (u.) 

Ine qunble, . Not equal; unequable. 

Ine qual, a. Unequal. (u.) 

Inequality, „ (Lat. inequalitas.] Difference or want 
of equality in degree, quantity, length, or quality of 
any kind. — Unevenness; want of levelness; the alter- 
nate rising nud falling of a surface. — Disproportion to 
any office or purpose; inadequacy; incompetency. — 
Dissimilarity, diversity: w 
ent times and places. — Difference or disparity of rank, 
station, or condition, 


Inequidis'tant, a. That is not equally distant; not 


equidistant, 

Inequilat'eral. a. (Bot., and nch.) Not equilat- 
eral; unequal sided, as the leaves of certain plants, or 
the sides of certain bivalve shells. 

Inequilib’rio. [Lat.] In an even poise or balance; 
in equilibrium, 
able,a. Not equitable; not just. 

equal valves, 

Ineradicable, a. That cannot be eradicated. 

Inerad icably, adv. In such a manner as cannot be 
eradicated. 

Inerget'ie. Inerget/ical, a. 

ing no er 

Inergetiically, adv. Not energetically. 

Inerm, or Iver’Movs, a. [Lat. inermis, defenceless.] 
(Bot.) Unarmed; destitute of spines or prickles. — 

Craig. 

Iner' min. n. pl. [Lat. inermis, unarmed.) (Zoöl.) A 
term applied Ly some naturalists to any mammiferous 
animal d ite of horns, 

Inerrabil'ity,n. Exemption from error; infallibility. 

Iner’rably, adv. With security from error; infallibly. 

Iner'rancy. n. Freedom from error. 

Inerrat/ic, a. Not erratic; not wandering; fixed. 

Inerr'ingly, ade. Without error; without mistake; 
without deviation, 

Inert, a. (Lat. iners, inertis — in, and ars, artis, art, 
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Not energetic; hav- 


| 
not producing any ef- 


ant of uniformity in differ- 
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9. v.] Without art or skill: unskilful; dnll; singgish; 
slothfuls indisposed to move or act: destitute of the 
power of moving itself, or of active resistance to motion; 
impressed; senseless; motionless, 

Inertia, n. Lad. inactivity) Want of art or skill; 
unskilfulness; inactivity; sluggishness ; indisposition 
to move. 

(Phusics.) The vis inertiw of Kepler, or that indiffer- 
ence to a state of rest or mohon which is a universal 
property of matter, and may be expressed by saying 
that a body in motion will continue in motion, and a body 
at rest will remain at rest, unless acted upon by some ex- 
ternal force. The latter part of this principle was known 
to the ancients, and by them attributed to a certain re- 
pugnance to motion, which was a characteristic of all 
matter; but it was shown by Galileo that the former 
part was equally true and general, 

( Med.) More especially applied to the diminution and 
even total cessation of the contraction of the uterus 
during labor, and to the species of languor into which 
it sometimes falls after the expulsion of the faetus, 

Iner'ty, adv. Without activity ; sluggishly. 

Inert' ness, u. Want of activity or exertion; habitut i 
indisposition to action or motion ; slngvishness. 

Iner’udite, a. Ignorant; unlearned. 

Inescuteh eon. „. (Iier.] A small escutcheon borne 
in the centre of a shield. 

In Esse. [Lat.] In being; that is: actually present 
or existing; — correlative to in posse, q. v. 

Inessen’'tial, a. Not essential; not of vital import- 
ance. 

Ines timable. a. [Jn and estimable] That cannot 
be estimated, valned, or computed ; too valuable or esti- 
mable tu be rated by a standard of value; being above 
all price; invaluable; too excellent to be appreciatively 
described; priceless ; as, an inestimable wife, mestima- 
ble rights, 

Inestimabte stones, unvalued Jewels.” —Shaks. 

Ines'timably. odr. Ina manner not admitting of 
being rated or estimated according to value. 

Inevas/ible, a. | Lat. in. and evadere, to evade. See 
Evape.} That cannot be evaded or eluded. 

Inew ident, a. Fr.] Not evident; not palpable or 
clear to the understanding: withont obvious force. 

Inevitability, a Fr. ineritelitité.| Absolute cer- 
tainty to be; inevitableness; impossibility to be evaded 
or eluded. 

Inevitable, a. [Fr.: Lat. tneritahiis in, and eri- 
tahilis, from evito, to shun, to avoid -, and rite, to 
shun; probably frequent, from vieo — Sansk. ré, to 
weave, to phit] That cannot be shunned or evaded; 
unavoidable; that admits of no escape or evasion. 

Fate incoitahle subdues us.” — Milton. 

—Not to be passed by, withstood, or resisted. 

On ber tender cheeks inevitable color. — Mason. 

Inev'itableness, n. State or quality of being inevi- 
table or unavoidable. 

Inevitably, adv. Without possibility of escape; pre 
senting no means of evasion; with absolute certainty ; 
unavoidably. 

“The day... thou my sole command 
Inevitably thou salt die. un a 

8 a. [Fr.] Not exact; not precisely correct; 
faulty. 

Inexact’ness, n. Want of precision or exactness; 
faultiness. 

Inexcitability, n. Quality or condition of being 
insusceptible to eycitement; torpidity of the passions 
or feelings. 

Inexcit‘able, n. [Lat. inercitalilis.] Insnsceptible 
of excitement; dull; inanimate, torpid; insensible to 
passionate impulse or emotion, 

Inexcus’able, a. Not to be excused or justified; 
irremissible ; unpardonable. 

Inex cus ableness, n. Quality of being inexcusa- 
ble, or not admitting: of excuse, justification, or pallia- 
tion. 

Inexcus’ably, a/v. Ina manner, or to a degree, of 
guilt or folly beyond justification, excuse, or palliation. 
Inexecut' able. a. [Fr.] That cannot be done, exe- 

cuted, or performed; impracticable: not feasible. 

Inexecu'tion, n. Nou-perfurmauce ; as, the inerecu- 
tion of n political edict. 

Inexer'tion, n. Lack of exertion; want of effort; 
inertia. 

Inexhaust’ed, a. [See Exnavst.] Unexhansted; 
not spent, wholly used, or em} not having wasted 
all strength, power, or resources; as, “an tnrechausled 
vein.” — Dryden. 

Inexhaustedly, adv. 
haustion. 

Inexhaustibil/ity, n. State or quality of being in- 
exhaustible. 

Inexhaustible, 2. That cannot be exhausted, spent, 
or emptied, proot against waste or failure; as, a bus- 
band of inerhaustible patience 

An inezhaustible How of anecdote. 

InexBausviblonces, n. 
ible. 

Inexhaust'ibly. adr. In an inexhaustible manner; 
without failing in measure or degree. 

Inexhaust/ive, a. That may not be exhausted or 
consumed, 

Inexist’ence, n. [Fr] Want of existence; without 
essential being. — Innateness; inherence. 

Inexist/ent, a. ([Fr.] Not possessing being: nnex- 
isting. — Existing in something else. — Boyle. (u.) 

Inexorabil'ity, n. Quality of being inexorable; 
deafness to entreaty; unyield‘ugness ; impassiveucss to 
appeal, 


Without emptiness or ex- 


— Macaulay. 
State of being inexhanst- 
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Inex’orable, a. ; Lat. inexorabilis — in, ex, and 
oro, to speak, from ôs, oris, the mouth, See ORAL] Im- 
penetrable or immovable to entreaty, appeal, or suppli- 
cation; unyielding; implacable; sternly deaf to prayers 
for mercy; resolute and unchangeable in will or pur- 
pose; as, an tnerorable tyrant. 

The inexorable equality of the law.” — Gibbon, 


Inex’orableness, n. State or quality of being in- 
exorable; inexorability. 

Inex’orably, adv. So as to be impenetrable to ap- 
peal or snpplication ; impassively; with unyielding 
rigor of determination. 

Emexpeidience, Inexpe‘diency, n. Want of 
expedience, fitness, or convenience; hence, unsuitable- 
ness or inadaptibility to the purpose; impropriety, with 
regard to a motive or object; as, the tnercpediency of 
marital squabbles, 

Inexpedient, a. Notexpedient; inconvenient; unfit; 
inappropriate ; — hence, not tending to promote an end 
or purpose; unsuitable to time and place: improper, 
from a rational point of view; as, it is inerpedient for a 
diplomatist to say too much. 

Inexpe'diently, adv. Unfitly; not expediently; 
unsuitably, 

Inexpen’sive, a. Of small cost; not expensive. 

Inexpe’rience, n. Want of experience; deficiency 
of experimental knowledge; absence of practical ap- 
preciation. 

“ Prejudice and self-sufficiency naturally proceed from inezpe- 
rience of the world, and ignorance of mankind.” — Addison. 

Inexperienced, (in- n.) a. Without ex- 
perience; unskilled; raw; crude; unpractised; as, an 
tnerperienced youth, 

Emexpert’,a. Lat. inerpertus.] Not expert; with- 
out a proper degree of skill; deficient in knowledge 
acquired by observation and practice; wanting in dex- 
terity. 

Inexpert'ness, n. 
expertness, 

Inex’piable, a. [Fr.: Tat. inerpiahilis. See FXPIA- 
BLE.) That cannot be expiated or atoned for; that ad- 
mits of no atonement or satisfaction; as, tnerpiable 
guilt. —Implacable; inexorable; that caunot be ap- 
peased or mollified by atonement. s 

Thou took'st the way to raise in me inexpiahle hate.“ — Milton. 

Inex’piably, adv. To a degree beyond atonement. 

“ Excursions are inezpiably bad.“ — Roscommon. 


Inexplicability, n. | Fr. inerplicabilité.] State or 
quality of being inexplicable. 
Inex’plicable, a. [Lat. tverplicabilis — in, and ex- 
That cannot 
e explained or interpreted; that is impossible to be 
accounted for; incapable of being elucidated, or being 
rendered plain or intelligible; as, an inexplicable feel- 
ing of terror. 
Inex’plicableness, n. 
inexplicable, 
Inex’plicably, adv. 
plicable manner. 
Xnexplicit, (-plis‘’it.) a. [Fr. inerplicite.] Not ex- 
plicit; intangible; not clear in exposition or statement ; 
as, an tnerplicit account of a battle, 
Inexplor'able, 4. Impenetrable to exploration or 
discovery. 
Inexposure, (-põ'zhur,) n. Absence of exposure. 
Inexpres’sible, a. Not to be expressed or conveyed 
in words; incapable of being uttered or described; un- 
speakable; ineffable; as, tnezpressible pleasure. 
Inexpres'sibly, adv. Ina manner or degree not to 
be expressed in words; unspeakably ; unutterably. 


A variety of tunes that were inexpressibly melodious.""— Addison, 


Inexpres’sive, a. Not expressive; not having a ten- 
dency to express; inexpressible; as, tuexpressive cmo- 
tions. 

(Painting.) Wanting expression, as a picture. 
Inexpres‘siveness, u. State or quality of being in- 
expressive. 
Emexpugnable, (-piin’a-bl,) a. [Fr.; Lat. prefix in, 
and Eng. erpugnable.| Impregnable; indestructible by 
force: that may not be subdued; as, an inerpugnalle 
argument, 
Inexsu'perable. a. [Lat. inexsuperatilis.) That can- 
not be passed over; insurmountable. 
Imextend’ed, a. Not extended or enlarged. 
Emextension, (-(¢n’shun,) n. State or condition of 
wanting extension. 
KInexterminable, a. [Lat. inexterminabilis.| That 
cannot be exterminated. 
Enextinet’, a. [lat. inextinctus.] Not extinct; not 
snppressed or quenched. 
Inextin’guishable, a. That may not be extin- 
guished: unquenchable ; as, inertinguishable desire. 
Inextin’guishably, adv. In a manner not extin- 
guishable, 

KInextir’pable, a. [Lat. inertirptbilis.] That cannot 
be extirpated: as, inextirpable hatred. 

anex tricable, a. [Fr.: Lat. inertricahilis. See Ex- 
TRICATE.) Not to be extricated, disengaged, or disen- 
tangled: not to be freed from intricacy or perplexity; 
that cannot be untied; as, an ineztricable difficulty. 

Inex’tricableness, n. State or quality of being in- 
extricable. 

Kon ieee ys adv. To a degree of perplexity not to 
be disentangl 

Ineye. (in.) v. a. To inoculate, as a tree, by the inser- 
tion ofa bnd into a foreign stock. 

L do Cas'tro. See Castro (TNEZ pe). 

Enfallibil' ity, n. (Fr. infaillibilité.] Quality of being 


Absence of dexterity; want of 


pice, to unfold — ez, and plica, to fold.) 


State or condition of being 


In an unintelligible or inex- 


Infallible, a. [br. infaillible] Not fallible; nat en- 


Infnl'libleness. n. Infullibility ; state or quality of 
Infallibly, adv. Without a possibility of erring or 


In’‘famize, v.a. To make infamous or degrad d. (R.) 
In‘famous, a. [Lat. infamis.) Of bad fame; of ill re- 


In“ inmously. ar. Ina manner or degree to render in- 


In’‘famousness, n. Infamy ; odions reputation. 
In ſamy. n. [Lat infamia — in, und fama. See Fame.) 


—Qualities which are publicly detested and reprobated ; 


Infancy, . [Lat. infantia ; Fr. enfance.) Stute of an 


—The first age or period of anything; the beginning or 


In‘fant, n. [Fr. enfant; Lat. infans—in, and fans, 


In’fant, 4. Pertaining to infancy, or the period of early 


Infan’ta, n. 


Infan’te, n. Sp. and Pg.) The title assumed by princes 


In‘fanthood, n. Infancy. (n.) 
Infan’'ticidal, a. 


Infan’'ticide, n. 
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infallible, or incapable of error or mistake; entire ex- 
emption from liability to err, 


“Infallibility is the highest perfection of the knowing faculty.“ 
Tiliotsun. 


(Theol.) The immunity from error, in all that regards 
faith and morals, which is claimed by the Roman Cath- 
olie Church The extension of the principle of J. being 
the object of the Ecumenical Council held in Rome in 
1870, we refer to the word Heul. under which 
the dogma itself will be briefly cxamined. 


pable of erring; altogether exempt from liability to 
mistake; privileged from error. — Not liable to err or 
fail, or to deceive confidence or expectation; certain; 
thoroughly reliable; as, ty fallible proof. 

“Belleve my words; for they are certain and infallible."— Shaks. 


being infallible or inerrable, 


mistaking; certa „; With exemption from failure. 


port; having an odious reputation; publicly branded 
with ignominy for vice or guilt; netoriously vile or 
corrupt; base; scandalous; odious ; detestable; shame- 
ful; held in abhorrence; as, an infamous liar, an infu- 
mous traitor, an infamous deed, 

(Law.) Branded with infamy by conviction ofa crime. 


famous; scandalously ; disgracefully; odiously ; shame- 
fully; with overt or public reproach or ceusure, 
“That poem was infamously bad.“ — Dryden. 


Utter loss of reputati public scandal or disgrace; no- 
toriety of guilt or baseness. 
“ Hor face defac'd with scars of in fam.“ — Shaks. 


utter vileness or odivusness. 
“Ye are... the infamy of the people.“ — Ezek. xxxvi. 3. 
(Law.) A permanent legal incapacity to which a man 
is suijected in consequence of n conviction and judg- 
ment for an offence, and which is not removed by sufer- 
ing the punishment for the offence, 


infant: early childhood; the first part or stage of life; 
infanthood. 
“ Heaven lies about us in our infancy." — Wordsworth. 


early state of existence; us, “citizens in the infancy of 
Rome.” — Arbuthnot. 

(Law.) Nonage; minority; state of a minor, begin- 
ning at a person's birth, and extending to the age of 
twenty-one years, — See INFANT. 


from obs, fart, to speak] A child in the first or early 
period of life, beginning at his birth; a young babe; 
—also sometimes applied to a child several years old, 
but not generally exceeding seven. — A childish or 
inexperienced person; — used in contempt; as, he is an 
infant in the ways of the world. — See Inranta and 
INFANTE. 

(Law.) A minor; a person under 21 years of age. 
The sex makes no difference at common law: a woman 
is, therefore, an infant until she has attained the age 
of 21 years, It is otherwise, however. in some of the 
U. States. In general, an infant ean neither alien his 
lands, nor do any legal act, nor make a deed, nor indeed 
any manner of contract that will bind him; bnt to 
these rules there are exceptions. A male of 14 is of dis- 
cretion, aml may consent to marry; and at that age he 
may disagree to and annul a marriage he may before 
that time have contracted: he may then choose a 
guardian; and, if his discretien be proved, may, at 
common law, make a will of his personal estate. A 
female at T may be betrothed or given in marriage; at 
9 she is entitled to dower; and at 12 she may consent or 
disagree to marriage. Considerable changes of the 
common law have taken place in many of the States, 
Contracts made with an infant may be enforced or 
avoided by time on his coming of age; but a contract 
cannot be avoided by an adult with whom the infant 
deals. Infants have thus various privileges and various 
disabilities : but their very disabilities are privileges, in 
order to secure them from hurting themselves by their 
own improvident acts. An infant, when sued, appears 
to defend his cause bya guardian; but he may sue either 
by his guardian or prochein amy, his next friend, who is 
not his guardian, —See AGE. 


childhood; young; tender; immature. — Designed for 
the instruction or amusement of infants or young 
children; as, an infant school. an infant toy. 

(Sp. and Pg.] The title given to prin- 
cesses of the Spanish and Portuguese blood-royal, other 
than the eldest danghter when heiress-apparent to the 
throne; as, the Infanfa Doña Luisa, 


of the blood, other than the eldest son of the sovereign; 
— peculiar to Spain and Portugal; as, the /nfunte Dom 
Miguel. 


Relating or belonging to infanti- 
cide; gnilty of, or implicated in, child-murder, 

[Int. infans, infantis, and certo, to 
kill. See Cæscra] The murder of a new-born infant. 
Tt is thus distinguished from abortion and fæticide, which, 
are limited to the destruction of the life of the fetus in 
utero. I. has been practised from very early times, Among 
certain of the Greek states. it was the practice to expose | 
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or destroy weak or deformed children. In Rome also, it 
Was common to expose or put to death children, In the 
present day, the Chinese are chiefly notorions for the ex- 
tent to which they practise this crime; but in the islands 
of the Pacific, in some parts of India, in Atrica, and South 
America, it is by no means uncommon. Unfortunately, 
however, the practice is not confined to heathen cou 

tries, but prevails to a considerable extent even in our 
own, notwithstanding the deep abhorrence with which 
it is viewed, and the severity with which it is punished, 
One of the most difficult questions of medical jurispru- 
dence is to ascertain the murder of a child newly born, 
It has first to be determined whether the child was bern 
dead or alive, and next, whether its death was occasioned 
by violence, or was the result of natural causes. If it 
be proved that the child was born alive. and subse 
quently destroyed, cither by ence or wilful neglect, 
the offence is murder, and pnni bleaccording)y. There 
are several signs by which experienced surg can 
form an opinion, when shown the body of a dead infant, 
whether it has be born alive, or has died prior to its 
birth: the only reliable proofs, however, can be obtained 
by dissection. Of all these, the most important, and, 
except when decomposition has taken place, the most 
infallible, is derived from the state of the lungs, Before 
breathing, the Jungs are flabby to the feel, of a pale 
whitish color, and lie in a small compass in the thorax, 
If in this state thoyare taken from the body, and placed 
in water, they will SINK to the bottom of the vessel, If 
they have, on the other hand, been inflated with air, 
their color is of a deep red, they fill the entire envity 
of the chest, feel more spongy and elastic, and, when 
pressed between the fingers, or cnt into, emit a crack- 
ling sound, or crepitafing noise, and if placed in water, 
or any part of them, FLOAT in that fluid. When a child 
has not breathed, the chest is always flatter than in 
those who have respired, while the body is more flabby. 
The diaphragm, or midriff. is arched upwards. and the 
foramen orale, or aperture between the two sides of the 
heart. isopen. The next ques after deciding whether 
the child was born dead or alive, which the surgeon is 
called upon to determine, is whether its death was in- 
duced by natural causes, or resulted from violence, — 
The principal cause which now leads to J. is that of 
shame, and the statistics show that the crime is less fre- 
quent in countries provided with Foundling Hospitals qv. 

Infantile, a. [L. Lat. infavtilis.) Relating to in- 
fancy. or to an infant; pertaining to the first stage or 
period of life; infantine; as, infantile play. 

In inntile Diseases, (Med) The period of infancy 
extends from the birth to the completion of the first 
dentition, or till the first set of what are called the milk 
teeth are cut, or have pierced through the gums. The 
tender, budding nature of the child at that time renders 
it particularly liable, and that on very slight provoca- 
tion, to several ses. The reason why infants are 
prone to so many complaints arises from the large pro- 
portion of the fluid over the solid parts of their bodies, 
the undeveloped state of those solids, the extreme 
delicacy of the skin, the great susceptibility of the 
nervous system, the extreme vascularity of the brain, 
the newness of all the organs to their functions, and 
the transitory state of every part of the infant's body. 
Though the catalogue of diseases to which infants are 
liable is very lengthy, it is fortunate, both for the parents 
and the infants themselves. that only a comparative few 
of their number are actnally attacked by the diseases 
appertaining to that period of existence called infancy. 
Some of these infantile diseases are born with the child, 
and are called congenital. and are either simple di-fig- 
urements of the person, such as moles, marks, blotches, 
or varicose states of the veins, known as neri, or 
Mother's Marks, 9.7. Others are more serions, and 
amount to an actual deformity, such as hair-lip. and 
that cleft in the spine by which the spinal marrow is 
protruded into a bag or sac, spina bifida ; distortion of 
the limbs, or a redundancy of certain members. as ex- 
cess of fingers and toes, and other singularities, for 
which see MALFORMATION. In infancy, the skin is the 
organ most generally affected, on the surface of which 
the characters or features of the affection are, as it 
were, photographed, Thus we have red ond white gam, 
various kinds of partial or general eruptions, tetter, 
dandruff, porriga or scabbed head, erysipelas, nettle-rash, 
sore enrs, thrush, cow-pox, gliss- pox, small-pox, measles, 
scarlet-fe The other diseases of infancy, not referable 
to any particnlar organ, are water on the head, cronp, 
whooping-cough, rickets, worms, with fits and convul— 
sions, which last two diseases most frequently proceed 
from TEETHING, under which head they will be found 
treated on. Of the other diseases named. several have 
already been given; the others will be found in their 
proper places. Almost all the diseases and affections 
of infancy, whether resulting in an eruption or not, pro- 
ceed from same unhealthy condition of the stomach and 
bowels, either caused by some impropriety of the food, 
an unhealthy state of the mother or nurse, affecting the 
milk, or from the application of cold to the sensitive 
and absorbent skin. Whatever may have been the 
canse, all these affections are certain to produce either 
relaxation or confinement of the bowels, and as it is not 
always easy to discover the canse of the dise and s0 
remove it, the attention of the mother or medical man 
must be directed to connteract the result, by attention 
to the state of the bowels. The number of times an 
infant's bowels should be opened daily in a state of 
health, depends much on the dietary and habit of hody 
of the mother, and the activity or torpidity of the in- 
fants own system. When, however, the evacuations 
are copiens, and exceed four a day, the parent should 
be on her guard to check a condition which, if carried 
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further, might degenerate into looseness or diarrhœa;] trary to the dictntes of reason; folly; temporary stupe- 


in the same manner, when the infant has only oue 
evacuation in twenty-four hours, though it should be a 
copious action, care must be taken to avoid constipation, 
which would result if the action of the bowels should 
be delayed beyond that time. The evacuations of the 
infant are sometimes of a thin, greenish color, with a 


strong acid odor; at others, slimy and dark, or strenked 
| Infea‘sibleness, n. 


with blood. In the former case the acidity should be 
carried off by a teaspoonful of syrup of senna or rhubarb, 
or bya small quantity of magnesia and rhubarb; in the 
latter, by the warm bath, and a little castor-oil. For 
the clay-coloring motions, magnesia, rhubarb, and gray 
powder should be employed, and for the thin, dark green 
evacuation, resembling chopped spinach (sometimes the 
result of calomel), a little syrup of senna, and, if neces- 
sary, a powder of rhubarb, magnesia, and gray powder, 
is to be given. There is nothing that sooner acts on a 
child, or so rapidly exhausts its strength and emaciates 
its body, as a relaxation of the bowels; and there is no 
ailment of her child that a mother should sooner be on 
her guard to meet and correct by timely medicine or 
change of food. We shall have occasion, when we come 
to MILK, to show the necessity there is for all suckling 
mothers to avoid fruits, cucumbers, vinegar, or any „ucid 
substance, on account of the milk becoming rapidly in- 
fluenced by the diet: the mother should, before flying 
off for physic for her griped and irritated infant, attempt 
to correct the cause in herself, by a dose of soda and 
ginger, or magnesia, soda, and rhubarb, and, when- 
ever practicable, attempt to physic her child through 
herself. 

In‘fantine, a. * enſantin.] Belonging to early 
childhood ; infantile. 

In’fantly, adv. After the manner of an infant. 

Infantry, n. [Fr infanterie; probably from enfant, 
for this word was used to signify not only an infant, but 
a youth or young man; so that infanterie may have 
originally signified a body of young men who served as 
foot-soldiers J ( Mil.) Troops or soldiers who serve on 
foot ; — as distinguished from cavalry, or horse-soldiers. 
The Jews, the Egyptians, and the Persians, among an- 
cient nations, devoted considerable attention to the for- 
mation of their infantry. Cyrus (B. c. 559-52) clothed 
his foot soldiers in armor. The Greek phalanx and the 
Roman legion first came into collision at the battle of 
Heraclea, B. c. 280. On the decline of the Roman em- 
pire, the barbarians relied principally upon their in- 
fantry. The Franks borrowed from the Romans the 
square, employed with such success at the battle of 
Tours, in 732. The Anglo-Saxon forces were composed 
chiefly of infantry. During the Middle Ages infantry 
was but little used. Louis VI. (1108-1137) formed the 
communal militia in France, and his example was fol- 
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lowed by Frederick I. (1152-1190) of Germany, and 
Henry II. (1154-1189) of England. This led to the 
gradua) re-establishment of infantry as the chief arm in 
war. The battle of Bovines, July 27, it, was the first en- 
tirely decided by modern infantry, and led to the estab- 
lishment of this force in all the states of Europe. In- 
fantry was for some time composed of irregular bands ; 
and Charles VIL. of France was the first to organize a 
standing army, in 1444. Francis I. increased this arny 
to the number of 12,000. The battles of Biberach, Oct, 
2, 1796, and of Caldiero, Oct. 29-30, 1806, were fought 
solely hy infantry. 

In ture, n. [A. S. infere, entrance.) A house-warming, 
or festive reception of a party of friends, given upon 
taking possession of a house. — Also, an entertainment 
given by a newly-married couple to inaugurate their 
1 upon housekeeping. (Sometimes written in- 

ar 

Infat'uate, v.a. [Lat. infatuo, infatuatum — in, and 
fatuus, foolish. See 5 To befool; to make or 
render foolish; to affect with folly; to weaken the in- 
tellectnal powers of, or to deprive or dispossess of sound 
discretion or cool judgment. 

To prepossess to the height of folly or absurdity ; to in- 
spire with an extravagant or senseless passion, too ob- 
stiuately impulsive to be restrained by reason or reflec- 
tion; as, to be infatuated by the fuscinations of a wo- 
man, to be infatuated by a love of the turf. 

Infat‘uate, a. [From Lat. infatuare.} 
predisposed to folly beyond sense or reason. 

Infatua’‘tion, n. [Fr.; L. Lat. infatuatio.] Act of 
infatnating, or affecting with folly; act of temporaril 
depriving of proper reason. — A state of mind in whic 
the intellectual powers are weakened, so that the per- 
son affected acts without his usual judgment, and con- 


Infatuated ; 


faction of the faculties. 


It is just... the greatest abilities with the greatest tnſutua - 


tions. — South. 

Infeasibil'ity, n. State or condition of being in- 
feasible or impracticable. 

Infea’‘sible, a. Impracticable; not feasible; impossi- 
ble to be performed or accomplished. 

Infeasibility. 

Infect’, r. 4. [Lat. inficio, infectus —in, and facio, to 
make.) To taint; to impreguate with disease, or with 
some pernicious quality; to infuse, as any healthy body 
with the virus or morbid secretions of a diseased body, 
or any miasmatic exhalations superinducing disease ; as, 
infected with the small-pox. — To affect with some con- 
tagions, pestilontial, or venomous quality, property, or 
matter; as, to infect a parcel of clothing. — To com- 
municate bad or vicious qualities to; to taint; to cor- 
rupt; to contaminate by the administering of anything 
deleterious or pernicious. 

The nature of bad news infects the teller.” — Shaka. 
(Law.) To contaminate with exposure to penalty, or 
subjection to illegality. 

Infect/er, u. He who, or that which, infects. 


Infection, (in, n. [Fr.; L. Lat. infectio.) Act 


or process of infecting or communicating contagion ; us, 
preventive meusures were adopted against infection. 


—The thing or substance which infects; hence, figura- 


tively, that which taints, poisons, or corrupts, by com- 
munication from one to another, 
„The blessed gods purge all infections from our air."—Shake 


—Epidemic; prevailing disease, resulting from contagious 


influence. 
“ The infection being so very violent in London.” — Defoe. 


—Communication of contagious qualities from one to 


another; as, the infection of fear, 


—Contamination by illegality, as through the transmis- 
sion of contraband goods. — An imparting from one to 
another of kindred qualities, as by influence of example. | 


“Mankind are gay or serious by infection.” — Dr. Johnson. 


(Med.) The manner in which diseases are propagated, 
or conveyed by some effluvia or noxious particles, given 
off by certain bodies, and through the agency of the nir 
absorbed by the skin, or imbibed by the lungs, where, 
acting on the fluids of the system, they induce a diseased 
condition of the body. The terin is almost synonymous 
with contagion, although some medical writers restrict 
it to the cases in which there must be contact ot the 
healthy person with a patient, while they apply the 
term infections to diseases which can be conveyed by 
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1. (Hurt. (Law.) Any court except the Supreme Court, 
J. Oölite. (H.) See OduTIC Koen. 

—n. A person in a lower station of lite than another. 

Inferior ‘ity, n. (Fr. inferiorité.) State or quality of 
being inferior; a lower state of age, diguity, or quality; 
as, inferiority of rank, caste, abilities, worth, &c. 

Infe'riorly, adv. In an inferior manner or degree. 

Infernal, a. [Late Lat. infernalis; Lat. infernus, 
strengthened form of infrrus, from infra, beneath, un- 
der.] Pertaining to the lower regions, or regions of the 
dead, the Hadex or Tartarus of the ancients. — Pertain- 
ing to, resembling, or inhabiting hell; resembling the 
devilish character of evil spirits; hellish; satanic; dia- 
bolical; fiendish; malicious; as, an infernal temper, 
an tnfernal plot. 

J. Machine. (Hist.) An apparatus filled with gun- 
powder or other explosive materials for the destruction 
of human life and property. The Italian engineer Fed- 
erico Gianibelli was the first to employ these engines at 
the siege of Antwerp in 1554-5. In modern times, in- 
fernal machines have been repeatedly used, especially 
in France, for the purpose of assassination, The most 
notorious iustances of this kind are the attempts made 
on the lives of Napoleon I., Dec. 24, 1800; Louis Philippe, 
July 28, 1835: and Napoleon III. and his empress, Jan. 
14, 1858. See Fiesoni, and ORSINI CONSPIRACY. 

I. Stone. [Lat. lapis infernalis.) (Chem.) The name 
formerly applied to lunar caustic. 

—n. A hellish being; an inhabitant of hell or of the lower 
region; a devil. 

Inferobranchia‘ta, u. pl. [Lat. inferus, lower, and 
Gr. bragehia, gills.) (od.) In the system of Cuvier, an 
order of mulluscons animals (Gasteropods), characterized 
by the position of the gills, which are situated beneath 
the produced margin of the mantle. They are incapable 
of swimming, and are therefore confined to the sea-shore, 
where they subsist upon sea-weeds and other aquatic 
plants. 

Infer’rible, a. Same as INFERABLE 9. r. 

Infer'tile, a. Fr.; Late Lat. infertilis.] Not fertile; 
barren; unfruitful; unproductive; as, an infertile 
country. 

Inſer'tilely, adv. 
manner. 

Infertility, n. [Fr. infertilité; Late Lat. infertilitas.] 
State or condition of being infertile; barrenness; un- 
productiveness; sterility; as, infertility of soil. 

Infest’, v.a. [Lat. infesto — infestus old participle of in- 
Jero, to carry, put, or throw against — in, and fero, to 
bear, bring. See Bear.) To molest; to harass; toan- 
hoy; to torment; to plague; to act in a hostile or dis- 
turbing manner against; as, a coast infested with pirates, 


In an unproductive or infertile 


p county infested with beggars, a person infested with 

uns, Ac. 

Inſesta' tion, n. Act of infesting; state of molesta- 
tion or continual annoyance. 

Infest/er, n. He who, or that which, infests. 

In fes tive, a. Lacking mirth or festivity ; dull; spirit- 
less; cheerless; sad. 

Infestiv’ity. n. Want of cheerfulness, mirth, or fes- 
tivity, at a social gathering; gloominess ; sadness. 

Infeudation, Infeodation, (-fi-da’shun,) n. [L. 
Lat. trfeudatio.) (Law.) Act or process of putting 
one in possession of an estate in fee; as, “infeudation 
of the tenant.”— Hale. 

—The bestowing of tithes on laymen.— Blackstone, 

Infibula‘tion, n. [Fr., from Lat. infibulare.} Act of 
clasping, fastening, or holding together, as with a hasp, 
catch, or buckle.— Act of encircling with a ring, or 
otherwise restraining the genital organs in such a man- 
ner as to debar from copulative action. 

Inficionado, (cen-fe-se-o-na'do,) a village of Brazil, 
prov. of Minas-Geraes, about 12 m. N. of Mariana; pop. 

Infidel, a. [Fr. infidels; Lat. infidelis—in, and fidelis, 
that may be trusted or relied upon, from fides, faith. 
See Froetity.) Withholding trust or credit; unbeliev- 
ing; sceptical; deistical ; disbelieving the divine insti- 
tution of Christianity; destitute of faith in the Holy 


Infectious, (shut. a. 
qualities or properties that may infect, taint, or impart 
disease to; pestilential; infective; as, infectious air, in- 
Jfectious fashions, vices, habits, &c.— Tending to taint 
by communication; vitiating; imparting a corrupt or 
malarious influence; as, an infectious evil. — Capable of 
being communicated or diffused by near approach or 
ready example; as, infectious laughter. 

Infee'tiously, adv. Contagiously; by infection. 

Infec’tiousness, n. State or quality of being infec- 
tious, or capable of communicating disease, taint, or 
contagion, from one to another. 

Infee'tive. See INFECTIOUS. 

Infec’und, a. [Lat. infecundus.] Barren; infertile; 
unfruitful; not bringing forth young. 

Infeeun'dity, n. [lat. infæcunditas. See FECUND.] 
Untruitfuluess; infertility ; barrenness; sterility; lack 
of fecundity. 

Infee’ble, . a. Same as ENFEEBLE, q. v. 

Infelic‘itous, a. Not felicitous; unbappy ; not pros- 
perous; unfortunate; miserable; us, an infelicitous mar- 
riage. 

Inſelie'ity, n. [Lat. infelicitas.] Unhappiness; ab- 
sence of good fortune or felicity; misery; misfortune ; 
as, the infelicity occusioned by ill-nssorted tempers. — 
Adversity; calamity; unfavorable or unfortunate state 
or time, Scriptures; as, an infidel writer. 

In felt. a. Felt within or acutely; heartfelt; as, in-|—n. One who withholds trust, credit, or belief; — hence, 
frl contrition, a deist; a free-thinker; a sceptic; one who disbelieves 

Inſeoda'tion. u. Same as INFEUDATION, g. v. the inspiration of the Seriptures, and the divine institu- 

Enfeoff, (-/¢/’,) v.a. See ENFEOFF. 2 tion of Christianity; a Mohammedan; a heathen. 

Infer’, v. a. [Fr. inférer; Lat. infero— in, and fero, to “On her white breast a sparkling cross she wore, 
verr, carry, or bring See Bear.) To deduce; to draw Which Jews might kiss, and infidels adore.” — Pope. 
or derive, as a fact or consequence. Infidelity, n. [Fr. infidelité; Lat. infidelitas.) Want 

Inſer'nble. Infer’rible, a. That may be inferred| of faith athens Aachheldlug of Scoble: or st nbd 
from premises; deducible; derivable. 2 _ ,|—Scepticism ; deism; unbelief; free-thinking; disbelief 

In‘ference, n. [Sp. inferencia; L. Lat. inſerentia.] ( of the divine origin of Christianity, or the inspiration 
Act of inferring or deducing from premises. of the Holy Scriptures. 

—A truth or proposition drawn from another which is|_Breach of the marital contract by adultery, &c. 
supposed to have a foundation of truth; deduetion; Violation of trust; breach of moral obligation, or legal 
consequence ; conclusion or result inferred. contract; faithlessness; treachery ; deceit; as, the infi- 

Inferen’‘tial, a. Deduced by inference; drawn from] dit of a servant. 

a ground of inference. Infield’, v.a. To inclose, as a field. 

Infaron'ttallys adv. After the manner of inference; | In-Hield. n. In Scotland, a term applied to manured 

jy way of inference. land kept u er a constant su essi fo 22 

Infe’ riz, n. pl. (Lat., from inferus, belonging to the Molton es 3 5 F 
nether world,] (Antiq.) Sacrificial oblations offered by Inülm', v.a. To coat over with a film or thin integu- 
the ancient Greeks and Romans to the manes of de-] ment. as of metal in gilding. 
parted worthies. P Infil'ter,v.a. To filter or sift in. 

Inferior, a. [Lat., from inferus. See INPERNAL.]) Infil'tered, a. Infiltrated. 

Lower in station, age, or rank in life; lower in excel-| Infil’trate,v.n. To enter by penetrating the pores or 
lence or vafue; minor in estimation; secondary; subordi-| interstices of a substance. 
nate; of less quality or importance ; — correlative to| infiltration, n. Fr.] Act or process of entering, or 
superior. the substance which has entered, the pores or cavi- 
A thousand inferior and particular propositions.” — Watts. ties of a body. 
(Bot.) Applied to a calyx distinct from the ovary, as (Med.) Same as Errusiox. g. v. 
in Silene; or to an ovary which adheres to the calyx,|Km’fimite, a. [Lat. inſtnitus.] Boundless; illimitable; 
asin the Myrtle. endless; not circumscribed in extent, duration, attri- 


the atmosphere. 
(Sp. infectiro.] Having 
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butes, &c.— That has a beginning in space, but is in- 
@uitely extended ; — hyperbolically, vast; immense; of 
great size or extent. 

(Math.) Applied to a quantity greater than any as- 
signable quantity of the same kiud.— See INTEGRAL 
Calc urus. 

In‘finite, n. The Infinite Being; the Almighty; that 
which is infinite. 

( Philos.) The word J. may be properly used in mathe- 
matics us an abbreviation fur the two extremes of the 
infinitely great and of the infinitely little; but, as a real 
notion of the bund, it merely expresses our inability to 
puss beyond the region of an expansion of matter or 
space. Finite means what has a boundary or termina- 
tion, and applies strictly to body, which is always cou- 
ceived by us as bounded and terminating in space. The 
bounded is, in fact, body (or some analogy of body, as 
when we fancy an inclosure which we do not actually 
coustruct); the absence of Lounds is free space, which 
is a real conception, It means scope for movement, 
freedom from obstruction, and its opposite is some inert 
matter, standing in our way, to prevent further move- 
ment. The unbounded is thus another name for space ; 
and when we arrive at a spuce with no further prospect 
of obstruction, we muy call that a boundless space; but 
the ouly meaning we have thereby is a space which no 
longer contains material obstruction. And we can con- 
ceive of no other end of space. Our whole experience 
furnishes no other contrast except these two, space and 
body, and where the one ends, the mind must conceive 
the other. We may conceive the not-extended, it is 
true, by passing to the subject mind, with its feelings 
and volitions; but within the sphere of the extended, 
we have no choice but between space und body. We 
cannot conceive the end of space otherwise than by the 
beginning of resistance; anything else (not being the 
subject mind) would be non-existence, or annihilation. 
The infinity of God, in the perfect limitation of our 
faculties, cannot be better understood by us than the 
infinity in space. “A deity understood,” says Sir W. 
Hamilton, “ would be no deity at all; and itis blasphemy 
to say that God only is as we ure able to think bim to 
be. We know God according to the finitude of our 
faculties; the infinite God is, to use the words of Pascal, 
infinitely inconceivable.” The Scriptures indeed declare 
that now we know only in part. 

Infinitely, adv. Without bounds or limits; 
mensely; greatly; to a great extent or degree. 

. n. Immensity; the state of being im 

nite, 

Infinites’imal, a. [Fr. infinitésmal.] (Math.) In- 
finitely small: less than any assignable quantity. 

—n. That which is less than any assignable quantity. 
Bee INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 

Infinites“imally. adv. By infinitesimals; by quanti- 
ties infinitely small. 

In init ive, a. [Lat. infinitivus ; Fr. infinitif.) (Gram.) 
Unlimited ; indefinite; designating a mood of the verb, 
which expresses the action of the verb without any dis- 
tinction of person or number; as, to love, to walk, or to 
be feared. 

—n. (Grum.) A mood of the verb; the infinite mood. 

Infin‘itively, adv. In the manner of an infinitive 
mood, 

Infini'to, a. [It.] ( Mus.) Perpetual, as a canon whose 
end leads back to the beginning. — Wright. 

Infin’‘itade, n. (0. Fr. infinitude.] Infinity; the 
quality or state of being without limits; infinite extent; 
immensity; greatness; boundless number. 

Infin‘itaple, a. Infinite in degree, or in the number 
of times repeated. (x.) 

Infin‘ity, n. Fr. infinité; Lat. e Unlimited 
exteut of time, space, or quantity; boundlessness; im- 
mensity; indefinite extent; endless or indefinite num- 
ber. — See INFINITE, 

Infirm’, a. [Lat. infirmus.) Wenk, as health or body; 
debilitated; sickly ; enfeebled.— Weak of mind; imbe- 
cile ; irresolute. — Unsteady ; not stable; not solid. 

Infirmary, n. [Fr. infirmerie ; L. Lat. infi marium. ;] 
An hospital or place for the reception and cousequent 
lodging and nursing of sick and invalided poor people, 
or where they are simply treated as out-patients. 

Infirm'ity, n. [Fr infirmité; Lat. infirmitas.) An 
unsound or unhealthy state of the body; physical weak- 
ness; particularly as manifested in the form of malady 
or disease.— Weakness of mind or of resolution; failing ; 
fault; foible; defect; imperfection ; us, the infirmities 
of men of genius. 

“A friend should bear hia friend's infirmities." — Shaks. 

Infirm'ly, adv. In an infirm, feeble, or debilitated 
manner. 

In ürm' ness, n. Weakness; debility; 
failing. 

** The infirmness and insufficiency of the peripatetic seit 

In fix,, v. a. In, and fiz, from Lat. figo, fizus, to fix.) 
To fix by driving, piercing, or thrusting in; as, to in 
a spear. ~- To set or implant in; to fix in the mind, as 
gcod priuciples, &c. 

** That sting infized within her haughty mind.” - Dryden. 

—n._ That which is infixed. (x.) 

inflame’, v.a. Lat. inflammo — in, and flammo, from 
Slamma, flame.) To set on fire; to kindle; to make or 
cause to burn. 

la waves of torrent fire inflam'd.” — Milton. 

To excite or increase, as passion or appetite; to set into 
a glow, as desire. 

More inflam’d with lust than raga.” — Milton. 


—To enkindle into violent action; to heat; to increase or 
augment to ap excessive or unnatural heut; as, to in- 


infirmity ; 
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Name the eyes with weeping.--— To irritate; to rouse to 
anger; to incense; to exasperate; to provoke. 
“It will inflame you, it will make you mad." — Shaks, 

(Med.) To excite, as excessive action in the blood- 
Vessels. 

—v.n. To take fire; to becozue enkindled.—To grow 
hot, angry, and painful. 

Inflamed’, p.a. Set on fire; enkindled; heated; in- 
censed ; irritated. 

Infam or; n. He who, or that which, inflames or en- 

indles. 

Inflammability, n. [Fr. inflammabilité.] State 
or quality of being inflammable, or in a condition to 
readily take fire. 

Inflam’mable, n. [Fr.] That may be inflamed or 
set on fire; readily susceptible of combustion; as, “ in- 
Jlammable spirits,” — Arbuthnot, 

Inflam’‘mableness, n. State or quality of being 
inflammable; inflammability ; as, “ the inlammadbleness 
of bodies.” — Bayle, 

Inflam’mably, adv. In an inflammable or combus- 
tible manner, 

Inflamma’‘tion, n. l ; Lat. inflammatio. See 
INFLAME.) Act of enkindling, inflaming. or setting on 
fire. — State of being enkindled or a-flame, 

“ The flame extendeth not beyond the inflammable effluence, 
but adheres unto the original of its inflummation.”’ — Browne, 
Violent heat, excitement, or passion; turbulence; ani- 
mosity ; as, inflammation of religious zeal. 

( Med.) A preternatural)y hot, red, swollen, and painful 
condition of any portion of the body; when general, it 
takes the form of fever. It is usually distinguished by 
particular names,according to the part which is attacked, 
as pleuritis, J, of the pleura; peritonitis, of the perito- 
neum ; gastritis, of the stomach; hepatitis, of the liver, 
Ac. I. muy be produced by various causes,—by external 
injury, as u cut, bruise, or burn; by the action of some 
chemical or other agent, as poisons, alcoholic liquors, 
or from exposure to cold, wet, &c. J. may be acute or 
chronic; diffuse or circumscribed; healthy, with a dis- 
Neal, to heal and return to the natural state; or un- 

ealthy, when, on the contrary, there isa disposition to 

ulceration, &c. It may terminate in one of three ways,— 
in resolution, in suppuration, in mortification. The first 
of these is the most desirable mode of termination, being 
the gradual subsidence of the inflammatory action, and 
the return of the parts to their natural state, without 
any visible morbid change in their structure. In sup- 
puration, the J. goes on to the formation of pus, when 
the swelling increases in size, becomes more red and 
shining, then grows soft in the centre, und at length the 
matter makes its escupe either through a natural or an 
artificial opening. The most dangerous termination is 
in mortification, which is caused by the inflammatory 
action being too violent for the vital process of the part. 
The pain is at first very severe, then the bright red color 
of the part becomes livid, vesicles form on the surtace, 
the pain abates, and the death of the part ensues. The 
immediate cause of inflammation is believed to be the 
exudation of the liquor sanguinis through the softened 
or ruptured walls of the capillary vessels of the part, in 
consequence of an increased flow of blood there. The 
mode of treatment in inflammation will of course vary 
according to the seat and character of the general 
symptoms. Commonly, when the patient is strong and 
of a full habit, general bleeding is recommended, Local 
bleeding, by means of cupping, leeches, &c., should also 
be had recourse to. A low dict, purgative medicines, cool- 
ing drinks, diaphoretics, and the avoidance of all excite- 
ment, are also necessary. Dr. Hughes Bennett, of Edin- 
burgh, however, maintains that the abstraction of blood 
does not exert any beneficial effect upon the inflamma- 
tory state, and that its influence on the system is inju- 
rious; and hence he condemns its being resorted to for 
the sake of the J. This, however, is not the generally 
received opinion among medical men. — See PLevRITIs, 
Pentonitis, &c. 

Inflam’mative, a. 
tory. 

Inflam’matory, a. Fr. inflammatoire. See INFLAME. 
Having the power of inflaming; fiery; tending to ex- 
cite inflammation; as, inflammatory medicines, — Ac- 
companied with preternatural heat, aud highly accel- 
erated arterial action; us, an inflammatory disease. — 
Having the nature of exciting or stimulating anger, 
animosity, tumult, &c.; seditious; as, tnflammatory 
harangues. 

J. crust. (ed.) Same as Burry-coat, q. v. 

Inflate’, v.a. (Lat. inflo, mflatus—in, and flo, to 
blow. See FLATULENT.) ‘To swell or distend by inject- 
ing air; to fill with the breath; as, to inflate a balloon 
with air.—To swell, as with wind; to puff up; to 
elate; as, a person inflated with self-conceit. — To cause 
to be expanded, or to become temporarily or spasmodi- 
cally extended by over-issue: as, an inflated currency. 

Inflate’, Inflated, a. Swelled or disteuded with 
air; expanded. — Turgid; tumid: bombastic; stilted; 
puffed up; forced beyond a proper or natural state; as, 
an inflated style of speech or writing. 

Ae Swollen ; turgid ; bladdery. — Gray. 
Inflat‘ingly, adv. In the way of inflation. 
Infla’tign, n. [Lat. inflatio.] Act of inflating.— State 

of being distended with air—injected, or inhaled.— State 
of being puffed up, or unduly elated, as with vanity or 


Tending to inflame; inflamma- 


conceit. — Artificial or forced expansion, from ↄwer-] 


issue ; as, inflation of the currency. 

Infla’tus, u. [Lat, from inf/lare, to inject air into.) A 
breathing or injecting air into; inflation ;— hence, by 
inference, inspiration; afflatus. — See AFFLATUS, 

Infleet’, v.a. [lat. inflecto—in, and flecto, to bend, 
bow, or curve. See FLEXURE.) To bend, bow, or curve; 
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to turn aside from a direct line or course. To modw 
late or intone, as the voice, 

(Gram) To vary in its terminations, as a noun or @ 
verb, 

Inflection, Inflexion, (in-flek’shun,) n. [Fr. in- 
Jlerion, from Lat. inflexio, rarely inflectio.] Act of 
bending or turning from a direct line or course; as, 
“inflections of the understanding.” (Hale.)— A bend; 
a flexure; a fold; a curve.—( Mus. and Elocution.) Modu 
lation or intoning of the voice, 

(Gram) Any change which takes place in a Fara 
from a modification of its sense between the root 
the fermination, The inflexion must therefore uot be 
confounded with the termination itself. For exampl 
the syllable am is the root of all the words diplo ved 
in the conjugation of the Latin verb amo, “ I Jove,” in 
the imperfect tense the inflexion is the syllable ab. The 
termination varies according to the person: amabam, 
amabas, amabat. 

(Optics.) Same as DIPFRACTION, Q v. 

Point I. (Geom.) That point of a curve line where 
the curvature in relation to the axis changes from con- 
cave to convex, or from convex to concave. To find the 
point of inflexion in a given curve, it is only necessary 
to find, from the equation of the curve, the value of 
q 

: this value made equal to 0, or infinity, will give 
d?r, 
an equation by which z can be determined. In the 
above equation, d?y stands for the second differential. 
— See INTEGRAL CALCULUS, 

Inflec'tional,a. Relatingor pertaining to inflection. 

Inflee’tive, a. Having the power of bending. 

In flesh', v.a. To make flesh; to incarnate. (k.) 

Inflex’, v.a. [Lat. infleclere, to beud.) To bend; to 
make curved or crooked. 

Inflexed, (A.) a. Bent: curved inwardly. 

(Jndil.) Noting the inward acute angle thut, in cer 
tain insects, the bead forms with the trunk. 
Inflexibility, Inflex’ibleness, n. [Fr. in- 
Jleribilité; l Lat. infleribilitas.) State or quality of 
being inflexible or unyielding; incapacity of being bent 
or inflected ; resistible stifness. — Obstinacy of mind; 
pertinucy of will or purpose; unyielding firmness of 

temper or disposition, 

Inflex’ible,a. [Fr.; Lat. inflrzibilis.) Proof against 
prayers, entreaties, or uments; firm and unbending 
in purpose; inexorable; pertinacious in will or temper; 
unyielding. — Not to be changed or altered. 


“The nature of things is inflezible, and their natural relations 
unalterable," — Watts. 


—That cannot be bent ; firm ; impenetrable; not admitting 


of incurvation. 

Inflex’ibleness, n. 
of being inflexible. 

Inflex’ibly, adr. With a firmness that resists all im- 
portunity or persuasion; with unyielding pertinacity ; 
inexorably. 

Inflex’ion, n. Sce INFLECTION. 

Inflex’ure, n. A bend, fold, curve, or inflection. 

Intliet', v. a. [Lat. inflictus, from infligo— in, and 
Jligo, to strike. See Conriict.] To lay on; to throw or 
send on; to apply, as punishment or disgrace. 

Inflict’er, n. One who inflicts or applies, as punish 
ment, &c. 

Inflie’tion, u. [Fr.; Lat. inflictio.] Act of inflicting, 
or laying on, or applying; as, the trfiiction of a fine, or 
of imprisonment. — ‘That which is inflicted; the pain, 
penalty, or punishment applied. 

“An Almighty Judge, whose power extends to eternal inflie- 
tions."— Rogers. 

Inflic'tive. a. [Fr. inflictif.] Tending or having the 
power to inflict. 

Inflow’, v. n. 

Influence. n. [Fr.; L. Lat. influentia, from Lat. in- 
Jiurns, from influo in, and fluo, to flow. See FLow.] 
A flowing, rushing, or pressing in or into; influx ;— 
preceding on, upon, with, or into. — Power whose opera- 
tion is invisible, and known only by its effect; physical 
power; power that affects natural bodies by unseen 
operations; power acting on sensibility; spiritual 
power, or the immediate power of God over the mind. 
— Authority; sway; power arising from acknowledged 
ascendency. or from elevation of rank or station; au- 
thority springing from or caused by superior force of 
intellect, or by wealth or reputation; as, a man of ti 
fluence. 

“ Unawed by influence and unbribed by galn.“ — Story. 

r. g. To move by direction or impulsive force; to move 
by physical power operating by unseen laws or force; 
to uffect; to move, act on, and affect, as the mind or 
will in persuading or dissuading; to induce; to move 
or uct on, as the passions ; to lead, sway, or direct. 

Inflores’cence, or Anthotax’is, n. (Lat. inflo- 
rescens ; Gr. anthos, flower; taris, u placing.) ( Bot.) The 
arrangement of the flowers on the axis, or the rami- 
fication of the floral axis. The forms under which the 
flower-stalk is presented to our notice are described un- 
der Prpuscix; and many particulars relating to Z. are 
noted under Bract. Flowers are variously arranged 


Inſlexibility; state or quality 


To flow in. 


same for the same species of plant, and fre 
throughout entire genera, and even natural orders; 
hence their discrimination is of great practical imper- 
tance. All the regular forms may be arranged in two 
great classes, the principles of which being understood, 
their subordinate modifications will be readily intelli» 
ble. 

N I. Indefinite, Indeterminate, or Axillary inflo 
rescence. — The primary floral axis is term uated Ly ¢ 
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growing point analogous to the terminal leaf-bud of a 
stem or brauch; it has consequently the power of grow- 
ing or el. agutiug in an upward direction, or of dilating 
more or less horizontally, there being no necessary limit 
to its growth, Such an axis, as it continues to grow 
upwards, develops on its sides other buds, from which 
flowers are produced. The general characters of the 
Zin this class depend, therefore, upon the indefinite 
growth of the primary axis; while the secondary, ter- 
tiary, or other axes which are developed from it, are ter- 
minated by fuwer-buda, The simplest kind of indefinite 
J. is that presented by such 
plants as the pimpernel and 
money-wort, in which solitary 
flowers are developed in the 
axils of the ordinary leaves 
of the plant, the primary axis 
continuing to elongate in an 
upward direction, and bearing 
other leaves and flowers. The 
flowers are then suid to be soli- 
tary and axillary, (Fig. 1381.) 
When such flowers are ar- 
ranged in wherls around the 
stem, each flower being axil- 
lary to a leaf, as in the com- 
mon wire s-tail, they are said 
to be whorled. When a number 
of flowers are developed, in- 
stend of a siugle one, npon an 
elongated or depressed axis 
which is placed at the extrem- 
ity of u branch or in the axil 
of a bract, n number of kinds 
of J. arise, depending upon the 
extent to which the nxis is 
divided, the mode in which 
the branching takes poy e 
comparative length of the 
flower-stalks, and other sub- Fig. 1981.—MONEY-WORT, 
ordinate circumstances, These (/#timachla nummularia.) 
modifications may be separated into two heads:—1. 
Those with an elongated primary axis; and, 2. those 
with a shortened or dilated primary axis. 


1. Kinds af Indefinite inflorescence with an elongated 
primary aris — These are us follows: — The Spike, An 
elongated axis, simply bearing sessile flowers, or flowers 
in which the pedicels are too short to be clearly distin- 
guishable, Examples may be seen in the ril-grass and 
vervain. In this kind of I. the flowers at the base open 
first, and those at the apex last. This mode of opening 
is called centr ; ? itis universal in the different kinds 
of indefinite /, which in all cases open from the base 
to the apex, if the axis is elonguted, or from tho cir- 
cumference towards the centre, if it is depressed or di- 
lated. — The A mentum, or Cathin (see AMENTOM.) — The 

iz. A spike with a succulent axis, in which the in- 

dividual flowers have no bracts, but the whole J. is in- 

closed in a long bruct called a spate, The common 

arum, or cuckoo-pint, affords an excellent example. — 

The Locusta, or Spikelet, The partial J. of n grass or cy- 

peruceons plant, consisting of a spike with afew flowers, 

which are destitute of calyx and corolla, but have, in 

place of those envelopes, membranous bracts called 

roams the whole J. is surrounded at the f 

by one or two empty bracta called j 

glumes. The spikelets may 

arranged sessile on the priinary axis, as 

in wheat, or placed on a more or less 

branched nxis, as in the oat.— The Cone, 

The kiud of spike found in coniferous 

plants, as the pine, fir, larch, Kc. It is 

composed of female flowers, each of 

which has at its base a persistent woody 

scale or bract.— The Strotilus, or Strobile, 

A kind of spike with female flowers, ench 

of which hasa membranous bract or scale 

at its base. It is seen in the hop (Fig. 

1:10.) — The Raceme (Fig. 1382). In this 

kind of I the primary axis is elongated, 

and bears flowers placed on pedicels of 

nearly sent length. It differs from the 

spike only in the flowers being stalked 

instond of sessile. Examples occur in 

the currant, mignonette, hyacinth, laburnom, 4c. — 

The Corymb, In this, the pedicels, or fower-stulks, are of 

different lengths, those at the base of the primary axis 

being longer than those towards and at the apex, so 

that all the flowers are nearly level. It occurs in the 

hawthorn, Kc. When the stalks of a corymb divide, 

instead of bearing flowers immediately, as in some 

species of pyrus, a branching or compound corymb is 

formed. — Tue Punicis, a modification of the raceme, 

produced by the subdivision of the secondary axes. In- 

stead of producing flowers directly, those axes branch 

into tertiary ones, which bear the flowers, The inflo- 

rescence of the Gucca gloriosa, and the general arrange- 

meut of the spikelets of the oat, are examples. — The 

Thyrsus,or Thyrse,n kind of panicle, in which the pedi- 

Cels are generally very short, aud the whole so arranged 
as to form a compact cluster of blossoms. Examples 

muy be found in the grape-vine, horsechestnut, and lilac, 

2. Ainds of Ind-finile in with a shortened or di- 

lated Primary Aris. The principal are the fultowing:— 

The Capitulum, Authodinm, or Head, This kind of in- 

Boresceuce (fig. 1353) constitutes the compoun! flower of 

Linnæns. It ia formed by a number of sessile lowers 

cruwded together on a receptacle, the whole being sur- 

rounded by an involucre, The heals of flowers take a 

variety of forms, dependent upon the #haye of the re- 

ceptacies which may be flattened, slightly convex, 
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conical, or globular, In this kind of inflorescence, the 
centripetal order of expansion is often very evident, 


Fig. 1383, — HEAD OF FLOWERS OF TITER BUTTON-BUBH, 
(Cephalanthus Occidentalis.) 
the outer floret being fully expanded, those within 
them partially opened, and those in the ceutre in an 
nno condition. Examples are seen 5 
fu the cotton-thistle, dandelion, cham- 
omile, American button-bush, &c, 
The nthodium, a slight modifica- 
tion of the last, formed by a receptacle, 
which is usually of a fleshy nature, be- 
coming more or less incurved, and thus 
rtinlly, as in the darstenia, or entire- 
y, as in the fig, inclosing the flowers 
pier 8 ga ite surface. — The 
n this (fig. 1384), the primary 
axis is shortened, and gives off from its 
apex a number of secondary axes or 
—.— of nearly equal length, each 
ng a flower, and arranged like the 
ribs of an umbrella. Examples of the 
single umbel are seen in the primrose, 
cowslip, &c. When the secondary axes 
divide and form tertiary axes, which 
are also arranged in an umbellate man- 
ner, a compound umbel is produced. 
This is seen in the carrot, fennel, tool's- 
parsley, hemlock, and other allied „1384. 
lants, which are hence called umbel- UMDEL. 


erous. 

Crass II. Definite, Determinate,or Terminal inflores- 
cence. In this class of inflorescence, the primary axis 
is arrested in its growth at an early age, by the develop- 
ment of a terminal fower-bud; and if the axis bears no 
other flowers, this is called a solitary terminal flower, 
and is the simplest form of definite inflorescence. It 
may be seen in the stemless gentian, the wood-anemone, 
&c, When other flowers are produced on such an axis. 
they must necessarily arise from axillary buds placed 
below the terminal flower-bud; and if these form sec- 
ondary axes, they will in like manner be arrested in 
their growth by a terminal flower-bud,— hence, this 
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The Jlomerule. A cyme consisting of a number of ses- 
sile flowers, or flowers with very short pedicels, collected 
into « ronnded hend or short spike, It bears nearly the 
same relation to the true cyme as the capitulum does to 
the umbel. It is seen in es of nettle and in the 
box. — The Verticillaster. This kind of cyme is seen in 
the white dead-nettle and other plants of the 
tribe. In it the flowers appear at first sight to be 
ranged in a whorl ronnd the stem; but upon 
tion, it will be readily seen that there are two clusters 
axillary to the opposite leaves, the central flowers of 
which open first, proving the mode of expansion to be 
centrifugal. To each of these clusters, the name of ver- 
ticillaster is applied. — Examples of mized 
are by no means uncommon, Thus, in flowers of 
natural order Composite, the term capitulum is the 
first to — ; and the capitula, as a whole, are there- 
fore developed in a centrifugul manner, The indi- 
vidual capitula, however, open their small flowers or 
florets centripetally; hence, here the inflores- 
cence is definite, and the partial inflorescence indefinite, 
In Huencer. n. One who, or that which, influences. 
Influen'cive, (te,) a. Influential; exercising influ- 


In'fluent, 4. [lat in/luens.}—Inflowing; flowing > 
wards. 


“ Infuent fluids and vascular solids,” —Arbuthnot. 
Influen'tial, a. Exerting influence, authority, or 
power over by invisible operation; — used in 
reference to the working of moral causes, and the re 
sults accruing therefrom; as, an influential politician, 
an influential character. 
Influen tially,adv. By means of influence; acting 
by influence, as to urge, direct, control, or incline. 
Influen’za, n. (Fr. influence; so called because it 
was believed to be uced — Se influence of the 
stars.) (Med.) An epidemic catarrh, 
from a common catarrh in the greater severity of its 
symptoms. It comes on suddenly, attacking many 
sons at once; but though the symptoms are 
it is seldom fatal, except to the aged, or those of 
constitutions. The person is first svized with 
chills; there is great heaviness and pain over 
eyes, great prostration of stre loss of 
quick, irregular pulse, cough difficulty of 
ing, with running at the nose and eyes. e 
of the disease varies from two or three days to as 
weeks; and frequently the debility continues 
longer, occasioning, not uncommonly, relapses. ape 
ences of opinion exist as to the immediate cause of 
disease, some attributing it to a noxious principle ex- 
isting in the n others, to sudden changes of 
the weather, &c.; but nothing is definitely known on 
the subject. In its treatment, little is required to be 
done beyond keeping the patient in bed, in a warm and 
agreeable temperature, and the administration of ape- 
rient and cooling medicines, When the difficulty of 
breathing is considerable, mustard poultices may be ap- 
plied to the chest. When the fever has subsided, tonics 
and stimulants should be apagat t and shonld the 
cough remain obstinate, change of air will generally be 
found to be the most eflectual means of removing it. 
In'fiux, n. [Lat. influzus, from influo.) Act of flow- 
ing, rushing, or pressing in or into, as the tide into a 
bay or river. — Infusion; intromission; as, the influx 
of the knowledge of God.“ ( Hale.) — A coming-in; an 
entering; introduction; importation in large quant 
ties; as, un influx of bullion, 
Influx'ively, ddr. By influxion. 
Infold’, v. a. To fold, lay, or wrap over; to inclose; 
to wrap up or inwrap; to involve. 
“ Infold bis limbs in bands.” — Blackmore. 


mode of inflorescence is definite, in contradistinction to To embrace; to hug; to clasp with the arms, 


the former, or indefinite inflorescence, where the pri- 
mary axis elongates indefinitely, unless stopped by 
some extraneous cause, In definite inflorescence, the 
order of anfolding in the flower-buds is from the apex 
to the base if the axis be elongnted. or from the centre 
to the circumference if the axis be depressed or dilated. 
Such an order of expansion is termed centrifugal. The 
general name of Cyme is applied to all inflorescences of 
this class; but it is customary to distinguish a few by 
special names, as follows: — Thie True Cyme. A definite 
inflorescence, more or less branched, the whole being 
developed in acorymbose manner. It assumes the form 
of a somewhat flattened head in the laurustinus and 
elder, of a rounded mass of blossoms in the hydrangea, 
and of a more diffuse bunch in the chick weed. B. 

attention to the centrifugal order of expansion, suc 

cymes may be always distinguished from the umbel, 
corymb, or other indefinite kinds of inflorescence, to 
which, otherwise, they beur in many cases a great re- 
semblance,—The Spiked Cyme, A definite inflorescence, 
formed of sessile flowers, and bearing a resemblance to 
the spike. Example, the inflorescence of the sedum 
or stone-crop. — The Racemose Cyme. A cyme having 
flowers on pedicels of nearly equal length, as in the 
campanula,— The Panicled Cyme. This ia a definite 
inflorescence, resembling in appearance the panicle. 
The privet affords a good example. — The Helicoid or 
Scorpioid Cyme, This kind of inflorescence has flowers 
only upon one side; and its upper extremity ia more or 
less coiled up in a circinate manner, so as frequently to 
resemble p snail or the tail of a scorpion. These cymes, 
are especially developed in the nat. ord. Boraginacer, 
as in the forget-mo-not. It is extremely difficult to dis- 
tingnish this kind of cyme from the raceme, as the or- 
der of expansion appears to be centripetal, — The Piscicle 
or (ymtracted Cyme. In this, the flowers are placed on 
short pedicels of nearly equal length, and consequently | 
crowded together. It is reeu in the sweet-william.— 
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“ Noble Banquo, let me infold thee ... to my beart." —Shaks. 


Infold'ment,n. Act of infolding ; state or condition 
of being infolded. 

Info'liate, v.a. [From Lat. prefix in, and folitm, 
leaf.) To cover with leaves, or with forms or objects 
resembling leaves, 

Inform’, v.a. Fr. informer; Lat. informo— in, and 
Jormo — forma, form, shape. Sve Foum.) To give form 
or shape to a thing. (n.) —To animate; to give life to, 
in a poetical sense; to present or convey one the 
form or idea of a thing; to vitalize.— To communicate 
knowledge to; to impart intelligence; to make known 
to, by word or writing ; to tell to; toucquaint; to teach; 
to instruct: — generally preceding af; aa, I informed 
you of the fact. — To communicate a nowledge of facta 
or circumstances to, by way of accusation. 

“ Tertellus informed the governor against Paul.” —Acts xxiv. I. 


—v.n. To give intelligence; to impart information. 

To inform against, to impart a knowledge of fact: 
by way of accusation against; to tell of an illegal act 
having been committed by a person; as, to inform 
against a conspirator. 

Informal, a. Not in the regular, usual, or common 
mode or method; not according to established, conven- 
tional, or customary manner of procedure ;— hence, 
without etiquette or ceremony; as, an informal visit. 

Informal ity,n. [In, nnd formality.) State or quality 
of being informal; want of regular or customary form, 
mode, rule, or order. 

Informally, adv. In an irregular or informal man- 
ner i without the usual or customary forme or cere 
monies. 

Inform'ant, n. [Lat. informans, informantis, from 
informo.) One who instructs; one who informs or 
gives intelligence; one who imparts news or tidings. — 
One who advances or offers an accusation: an iniurmar y 
ab accuser. 
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Information. n. [Fr.; Lat. informatio.) Act of in- 
forming, or of imparting intelligence, or communicat- 
ing knowledge. — Intelligence received; news; tidings ; 
notice or advice communicated by word or writin 
knowledge received from reading or instruction, or 
from the senses, or from the operation of the intellect | 
ual faculties. g 2 > 

(Law.) A complaint or accusation exhibited against 
a person for some criminal offence. It differs in no re- 
spect from an indictment, except that it is filed at the 
mere discretion of the proper law officer of the govern- 
ment, ex-officio, without the interveution of a grand 
jury The process has not been put in motion by Con- 
gress fer misdemeanor, but is common in civil prosecu- 
tions for penalties and forfeitures. The information is 
usualy made upon knowlvdge given by some other 
person than the officer, culled the relator. — Bouvier. 

Informer, n. One who informs or gives instruction 
or intelligence. 

(Law.) A person who informs or prefers an accusa- 
tion ugainst another, whom he suspects of the violation 
of some penal statute. When the informer is entitled 
to the penalty or part of the penalty, upon the convic- 
tion of an offender, he is or he is not a competent wit- 
ness, according as the statute creating the penalty has 
or has not made him so. — Bouvier. 

In fra, adv. [Lat.] Beneath; under; below, after; 
— frequently employed as u prefix. r 

Infra-ax’illary, a. 19 infra, under, and azilla, 
axil.] (Bot, Placed below the axil, as a bud. 

In fract', v.a. (See INFRACTION.) To violate; to in- 
fringe; to break. (R.) 

Infract/ible, a. Susceptible of being broken. 

Infraction, (./rdk’shun,) n. [Fr.; Lat. infractio, from 
infringo — in, and frango, to break. See FRACTURE.) A 
breaking, or breaking in upon; breach; violation; in- 
fringement; non-observance ; as, an infraction of the law, 

Infrac’tor, n. [Fr. infracteur.] Une who infracts ; 
a violator; an infringer; a breaker. 

Infra’grant, a. Iuodorous; without fragrance or 
roma. 

Infralapsa’rian, a. (Theol.) Relating or pertain- 
ing to the Infralapsarians, or to their tenets. 

Infrala, sa/rians, u. pl. [Lat.infra,atter, and lapsus, 
fall.) (Teel. Hist.) A sect of Presbyterians who main- 
tain that God has created a certain number of human 
beings only to be damned, without allowing them the 
opportunity of salvation even if they choose to embrace 
it. They are thus designated because they hold that 
the decrees of God were formed infra lapsum, after His 
knowledge of the fall, and in consequence of it. See 
SUPR*LAPSARIANS. f 

Infralapsa'rianism, n. (Theol) The faith, doc- 
trine, or tenets held by the Infralapsarians. 

Infra-max’illary, a. [Lat. in/ra,aud maxilla, jaw.) 
(Anat.) See SUBMAXILLARY. 

Infra-mun! dane, a. [Lat. infra, and mundanus, 
mundane, worldly.) Situate or being beneath the world. 

In franchise, v. a. Same as ENPRANCHISE, Q. v. 

Infrangibil'ity, n. State or quality of being infran- 

ible. 

Infran’gible, a. [Lat. prefix in, and Eng. frangible.) 
That cannot be broken or separated into parts. 

The primitive atoms are supposed infrangible.” — Cheyne. 


—Not to be violated. 

Infran’gibleness, n. Infrangibility; state or qual- 
ity of being infrangible. 

Inira-orbital, a. (Lat. infra, and orbitus, orbit.) 
Lying below the orbit. 

Infra-position, (-p>zish’n,) n. [Lat. infra, and po- 
sitio, place, position.] A place or position below or be- 
neath. 

Infra-scap’alar, a. [Lat. infra, and scapula, 9. v.] 
Relating or pertaining to, or situated beneath, the 
scapula. 

Infra-spi’‘nate, a. [Lat. infra, and Eng. spinat. ] 
Having reference to parts under the spine; placed be- 
neath the spine. 

Enfra-territo’rial, a. ¶ Lat. infra, and territorialis, 
territory.) Inside the territory. 

Infre’quence, Infre“queney, n. [Lat. in fre- 
quentia.) Rarity; state of being uncommon, or seldom 
occurring ; rareness. 

Infre'quent, a. [Lat. infrequens.] That does not of- 
ten or frequently take place; rare; uncommon; seldom 
happening or occurring; rarely coming under notice; 
unfrequent. 

Infre’quently, adv. Not frequently; rarely. 

In fringe, (-frinj’,) v. a. [ Lat. infringo — in, and Fran- 
go, to break. See Fracture.) To violate, to break, as 
a stipulated condition or contract, — whether positively 
by contravention, or negatively by non-fulfliment. — To 
transgress; to break; to infract; to violate; to neglect 
to attend, fulfil, or obey. 

Having infringed the law, I waive my right.” — Waller. 


—v. n. To transgress or break some rule or regulation; 
to commit some evil, injury, or misdeed. — To en- 
croach; to trespass; to invade; — before on or upon; 
as, to infringe on another's patent. 

Infringe' ment, n. Act of infringing or violating; 
breach; non-fulfilment; infraction; uon-observance ; 
transgression; invasion; encroachment. 

( Patent Law.) The act of trespassing upon the incor- 
poreal right secured by a patent. Auy person who, 
without legal permission, shall make, use, or sell to 
another to be used, the thing which is the subject-mat- 
ter of any existing patent, is guilty of an intringement, 
fee which damage may be received at law by an action 
on tba case, or which may be remedied by a bill in 
eq sity for an injunction aud an account.—See PATENT. 


In fuca'tion, n. 


In ſumate. v. a. 
Inſuma'tion, n. 


Infamed’, a. 
Infundib’ular, Inſundib'ulate. a. 


Inſundibuliſorm. a. 


Infurea‘tion, n. 


Infu’riate, a. 
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Infring’er, n. One who violates, infracts, or infringes, 
Infruct‘uous, a. Untruittul; uvyiciding of truit; 
barren; unprotitable. 
Infru’gal, a. Wanting frugality; prodigal; extrava- 
unt. 
Infrugir'erous, a, [Prefix in, and fregiferous.] Not 
producing fruit. 


In’‘fucate, v. a. [Lat. infucare.] To daub, dye, stain, 


or paint. 

Act or art of painting, staining, or 

dyeing, — more particularly of painting or enamelling 

the fauce. 

To smoke-dry; to cure in smoke. 
From Lat. pretix in, and /umare, 

from fumus, ae The act of drying or curing in 

smoke. 

Smoked; smoke-dried. 

[From Lat. 

infundibulum, a tunnel.) Possessing the form of a fun- 

nel or tundish. 

[From Lat. infundibulum, 

Funnel-shaped; having the form of a tundish; intun 

dibular. | 
(Bot.) Applied to a gamopetalous corolla, when the 

tube enlarges very gradually 

below, Lut expands widely at 

the summit, as that of Tobacco, 

Nicotiana tabacum (Fig. 1355). 

(Conch.) Noting ashell whose 

horizontal sections are circu- 

lar, at first equal and then pro- 

gressing larger and larger. 

par pre- 

fix in, nud furca, fork.) A 

forked divergence. 

L. Lat. infu- 
riatus.) Enraged; mad; rag- 
ing; furiously wrathful; rav- 
ing with anger. 

—v.a [Lat. in, and furiatus, pp. 
of furio, to madden, trom furo, 
to rave.) To madden; to en- 
rage; to render furious or 
madly excited: as, an ti /urt- 
ated man, an infuriated bull. 

Infus‘cate, v. a. [Lat. in, 
and fuscare, to make dark.] 
To durken; to make obscure 
or gloomy; to blacken. 

Inſusen tion, n. The act or process of darkening or 
blackening. 

Infuse, Jr,) v. a. [Fr. in fuser: Lat. infundo, infu- 
sus — in, and fundo, to pour. See Fi Io pour in 
or into, as a liquid. — To instil, as principles, qualities, 
or properties; to pour in or instil, as into the mind; to 
inspire with; to introduce.— To inspirit: to animate; 
to enliven or inspire with. — To steep in any liquor with 
a gentle, simmering heat; to macerate so ns to extract 
the virtues or medicinal properties of, without boiling. 

Infus’er, n. One who infuses. 

Infusibility, n. [See Ixrusx.] State or quality of 
being infusible. 

—(Prefix in, and fusibility, q. v.] Quality of incapability 
of being infused or dissolved. 

Infus'ible, a. [From infuse.) That may be infused; 
as, infusible doctrines. 

—([Prefix in, and fusible.) Not fusible; that cannot be 
infused, dissolved, or melted; proof against fusion; as, 
an infusible crucible. 

Infusion, (Ja z.) n. [Fr.; Lat.infusio.] A pouring 
in or into; act of pouring in or instilling; instillation: 
inspiration; as, the infusion of correct principles into 
the mind of youth.—That which is intused or intro- 
duced; suggestion. 

* Here his folly and his wisdom are of his own growth, not the 
echo or infusion of other men.""—Swift. 

(Pharmacy.) A solution of some of the principles of 
vegetables, generally in water, but sometimes in other 
vehicles. Either hot or cold water may be employed, 
according to the particular infusion required. The di- 
gestion, however, must be longer when cold water is 
used. The vegetable substances may be either fresh or 
dried. When fresh, they must be cut in pieces: and 
when dry, bruised or coarsely powdered. Water is then 
poured on the substance employed, and allowed to stand 
in a covered vessel for a space of time varying with the 
nature of the vegetable matter. It is afterwards strained, 
and is then fit for use. Infusions are liable to spoil soon, 
especially when made with warm water, or if the sub- 
stance be of a fermentable nature. To assist in keeping 
the infusion, or to increase its powers, alcohol is some- 
times added after straining. Wholesale chemists are 
now accustomed to prepare concentrated infusions for 
the use of general practitioners. These can be diluted 
to the ordinary strength at the time of using them, and 
not only possess the advantage of keeping better, but 
save much trouble and loss of time. 

(Med.) Act of introducing medicinal substances by 
injection with a kind of syringe; as, to infuse new blood 
into the veins. 

Infu'sive, a. 
fusion. (n.) 

Infuso’ria, n. pl. [Fr. infusoires, from N. Lat. in- 
Jundere.] (Zul.) A group of very minute animalcules 
(Fig. 151), inhabiting stagnant water, fresh or salt, in 
which plants are growing, or in which an abundance of 
decayed animal or vegetable matter is contained. The 
invention of the microscope revealed the existence of 
myriads of living creatures, whose presence, up to that 
time, was unsuspected; and by its menns we are able 
to perceive that a drop of water, though apparently 
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Fig. 1985. 
FLOWER OF TOBACCO. 


Having the quality or capacity of in- 
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perfectly clear to the naked eye, is really swarming 
with living beings. Species have been described from 
reso to 2000 Of a line in length. They are, indeed, 
so extremely minute in size, that it is calculated that a 
moderate-sized drop of water may contain 500,000,000 
of them. The J are of very simple organization, as they 
have neither vessels nor nerves, are not symmetrical, 
have no distinct sexes, have no visible eggs, and are 
without determined 
or apparent digestive 
cavities, Their chief 
organs seem to be in- 
ternal spherical cavi- 
ties, frequently con- 
taining foreign parti- 
cles derived from the 
surrounding water, 
and supposed to serve 
as food, Some of them, 
instead of swimming 
freely, like most of 
this class, are found 
adhering together in 
masses, sometimes af . 
fectiny the most bh au- Fig. 1386. — INF USORIA. 
tiful forms (Fig. 1386); Pe 

AASS a, zoöthamnium arbuscula, magnified 
others have either cl- 8times; . separate body of the same 
lia or changeable pro- maguitied $00 times. 
cesses, as they are 
called —expansions of the substance of the body. In 
most cases, the substance of the bodies of J. concists of 
a glutinous, homogeneons, or slightly grannlar, trans- 
parent mass. Red specks, resembling eyes, have been 
observed in some v. aud by many zodlogista 
they are so considered, while others deny it, on account 
of the absence of any nervous system, and no appear- 
ance of any cornea or lens. The food of J. consists of 
decomposing vegetable and animal matter: and they 
frequently devour each other, They are the prey of 
other aquatic animals, and us soon as they accumniate 
in large quantities, contribute largely to the nourish- 
ment of more highly organized beings which are useful 
to man. This has been particularly observed in cold 
climates, where vegetable life ceases to exist in the 
ocean. J. are found to exist in these latitudes in incon- 
ceivable numbers, and form the principal nourishment 
of the fishes inhabiting those parts. Their mode of 
propagation is very remarkable. It consists in sponta- 
neons division, which is either longitudinal or trans- 
verse; in gemmation, the buds arising from the posterior 
part of the body; in the incysted process, cysts form- 
ing, which, when they burst, liberate animalenles which 
do not resemble their parent in form; and also in alter- 
nation of generations, (See GENFRATIONS, ALTERNATION 
or.) J. frequently occur in such large numbers ns to 
color large tracts of water. Some of these impart a 
blood-red hue to the water; others a bine color: while 
others tinge the surface with green. They can resist a 
temperature of 24° below freezing-point, and a degree 
of heat equal to 260°.— See ANIMALCULE. 


Infuso’rial, Infu’sory, a. Relating or pertaining 
to, or consisting of, or containing, infusorin. 

Infu'sory, n.; pl. INrusonies, An infusorial animal. 

In’ga,n. ( Bot.) A genus of 8. American trees, belonging 
to the order Fubacrw, sub-order Mimosce, tribe Acuicer, 
They have pinnated leaves, and in many cases handsome 
flowers. The white pulp contained in the pods of J. 
Feville’ is enten in Peru, as is that of J. spectabilis and 
others in Panama, while that of the West Indian J. vera 
is purgative. 

In Ente, n. (Founding.) The orifice through which 
the metal is poured into a mould. 

In’gathering, n. A gathering in; act or occupation 
of getting in the crops and fruits of the earth; a har- 
Vesting. 

* Thou shalt keep the feast of ingatkering.“ - Frod. xxiii. 16. 

Engel adic, a. [Lat. ingelabilis.] That cannot be con 
gealed. 

Ingemann, (in'gd-man,) BERNHARD SEVERIN, a dis- 
tinguished Danish poet and novelist, B. in the island of 
Falster, 1789. His best lyrical production is the epic 
poem of Valdemar den Store og Hans Mund (1824). Of 
his historical novels, written in imitation of Sir Walter 
Scott, and which were exceedingly popular in Denmark, 
the two best are Valdemar Scier (1820), and Erik Men- 
vred's Barndorn (1828). J, wrote also numerous trage- 
dies, some of which have maintained their place on the 
national stage. His collective works have been pub- 
lished in 38 vols, (1857, Copenhagen). D. 1862. 

Ingemi inate, v. a. [Lat. ingemino.] To double; to 
repeat; to reiterate, 

—a. Redoubled; repeated. 

Ingemina‘tion, n. Reduplication; repetition; It 
eration. 

Ingen‘der, r.a. Same as ENGENDER, g. v. 

Ingenerabil'ity, n. Incapacity of being produced 
or engendered, 

Ingen’erable,a. [Lat. in. and generabilis — generare, 
to generate.] Insusceptible of generation or production 

Ingen’erably, adv. In an ingenerable manner. 

Ingen’erate, v.a. [Lat. ingenerare.] To geucrate or 
bring into internal being. 

“Noble habits ingenerated in the soul, as religion, obedience 
gratitude.” — Hale. 

—a. inwardly generated; innate; inborn; inbred; as, 
“ingenrrate qualities of nature., Bacon. 

Ingenern'tion, n. Act of ingenerating or jnwardly 
producing. 

Ingenio. n. [Sp.] In Cuba, &c., the name given toa 
sngnr-house, or mill for bruising canes and boiling the 
juice. 
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Ingenious, (in en“ us,) a. [Fr. ingénieux; Lat. in- 
gencosus, trom ingenium = in, and geno. from gigno, to 
beget, to bring forth, to produce.) Gifted with genius; 
of good natural abilities; having the faculty of inven- 
tion; — hence, by implication, prompt to devise, quick 
and skilful to invent, contrive, or combine; inventive; 
as, an ingenious urtisan. — Proceeding from, belonging 
to, or characterized by genius, ingenuity, or inventive 
ability; of curious contrivance, desigu, structure, or 
mechanism; us, an ingenious model, an ingenious method, 
an ingenious piece of werk. —Witty; characterized by 
fitness or adaptability; well-imagined ; well-formed; as, 
an ingenious question, 

Ingen'iously, adv. With ingenuity or readiness of 
contrivance; in an ingenious manner; characterized by 
inventive skill or adaptability. 

Ingen’‘iousness, n. The quality of being ingenious 
or prompt in invention; ingenuity; curiousness of de- 
sign or mechanism. 

ingenuity, n. [Fr. ingénuité; Lat. ingenuitas, from 
ingenuus. See INGENIOUS.) Quality, faculty. or power 
ol ready skill or prompt invention; skill in contrivance ; 
aptitude to conceive ideas, or to form new combinations 
of ideas: ingeniousness; as, the ingenuity characteristic 
of modern civilization, — Curousness in design or mech- 
anism; effect or result of ingenious ideas or combina- 
tions of ideas; as, the ingenuity of a scheme, plan, or 
system. 

Ingenuons, (in-jén'yu-us,) a. [Lat. ingenuus — in, and 
geno, or gigno, See IN GENIUS] Free-born; of honorable, 
as opposed to servile extraction; as, “ ingenuous liber- 
ties. (King Charles I.) — Generous; noble; magnani- 
mous ; becoming honorable birth or extraction; as.“ an 
ingenuous and noble ardour.” (Miton.)— Becoming an 
honorable mind; free from reserve, dissimulation, hy- 
pocrisy, disguise, equivocation, or want of candor : open; 
free-hearted ; frank; cordial; as, an ingenuous declara- 
tion. 

Ingen’uously, adv. In a fair, frank, outspoken, or 
ingenuous manner’ candidly ; openly ; without reserve, 
evasion, or equivocation. 


Ingen’‘uousness, u. State or quality of being ingen- 1 


uous, frank, fir, or outspoken: candor ; absence of dis- 
simulation, deception, or reserve. 

Inger’minate, v.a. To cause to germinate or pro- 
duce, as seed. 

Ingersoll, CHARLES JARED, an American statesman, 
lawyer, and author, B. in Philadelphia, 1782. was the 
son of Jared I., member of the convention which framed 
the U. S. Constitution. Charles Jared J. received a liberal 
education, which was completed by European travel. 
He was elected to Congress in 1812, and in 1814 advo- 
cated, in a powerful speech, the principle that “free 
ships make free goods.” He was U. S. District Attorney 
for Pennsylvania from 1815 until 1829, and from 1840 to 
1846 again represented his district in Congress, In 1847 
President Polk appointed him Minister to France, but 
the Senate did not confirm the nomination. J. is the 
author of numerous works, the principal of which are: 
Chiomara, a poem (1800); Edwy and Elyiva, u tragedy 
(1801); Mein, the Jesuit's Letters (1810); Historical 
Sketch of the Second War between the U. States of Amer- 
tea and Great Britain (4 vols. Svo., 1845-52). D. 1862. 

Ingersoll, (ing’ghur-sol,) a village of Oxford co., prov. 
of Ontario, 19 m. due E. of London. 

ang’ersoll, in Michigan, a townsnip of Midland co.; 
pop. about 111. 

Enges ta, n. [Lat in, and gerere, gestum, to bear or 
carry.) (Med.) Whatever is taken into the body in the 
form of aliment; — the opposite of egesta, or those sub- 
stances expelled from the system. 

Ingestion, (j/st/yun,) n. [Lat. ingestio.] Act of taking 
or casting into the stomach; as, the ingestion of food. 
Ingham, (ing’am,) in Jowa, a post-township of Frank- 

lin co. 

Ingham, in Michigan, a 8. central co.; area, about 
660 sq. m. Vivera. Grand River, and Red Cedar and 
Sycamore creeks. Surface, generally level; soil, fertile. 
Min. Coal and iron. Lansing, the cap. of the State, 
is situated in the N.W. part of this co. Cap. Macon. 
Pop; (1850) 33,677. 

—A township of Ingham co. 

Ingham Centre, in Michigan, a vill. of Ingham co. 

Ingirt’, v. a. To engird; to encompass; to encircle; to 
surround. 

—p. a. Same as ENGIRT, g. v. 

Ingle, (ing’gl,) n. (Corn, engel, fire.) A fire; also, a fire- 
Place or chimuey-corner. (Used chiefly in Scotland.) 


“ His wee bit ingle, blinkin' bonnily.” — Burne. 


Inglo’bate, a. [Lat. prefix in, and globus, globe.] In 
a globular or spherical form ;— applied to the circular 
gravitation of nebulous matter. 

Inglorious, a. [Fr. ingloricuz ; Lat. inglorius.] Not 
glorious ; without producing or imparting honor, glory, 
or credit; not bestowing reputation, fame, or celebrity; 
as, an inglorious peace. — Disgraceful; covering with 
shume, odium, or ignominy; as, an inglorious panic 
caused the troops to retreat, 

Inglo'riously, adv. In an inglorious or ignominious 
manner: disgracefully; shamefully. 

Inglo’riousness, n. Lack of glory; state of being 
inglorions ; absence of fame, celebrity, or reputation. 

Ingluvies, (-g/i’vi-erz,) n. [Lut ] (Zobl.) The crop, or 
dilatation of the @sophagus, in which the food is aceu- 
mulated and macerated, but not digested. It is largest 
im the Gallinaceous birds, and pigeons, but exists in cer- 
tain birds of prey; also in the flamingo, und others. 

Brande. 

In’-going, n. A going in; act of entrance ;— opposed 

to oul-guing. 
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—a, Entering in, as into a house or occupation. 

Ingolstadt. (in'gol-statt.) [Anc. Aurentum, the golden 
city.) A town and fortress of Upper Bavaria, on the 
Danube, 35 m. S. W. from Ratisbon, Its fortifications, 
demolished in 1820, have since been rebuilt stronger 
than they were before. Its university, once celebrated, 
was removed to Munich in 1826. Manuf. Woollen nud 
linen cloths, gunpowder, playing-cards, potash, &c. Pop. 
11,446. 

Ingorge, (-n). ) v. a. See ENGoRGE. 

In’got, n. [Fr. lingot ; AB. gestan ; D gieten ; Ger. gies- 
sen; Sansk. chut, to pour out. See Gusu and JET.) A 
mass or wedge of gold, silver, tin, copper, or other metal, 
cast in a mould; also, a mass, wedge, or bar of un- 
wrought metal, — Anciently, it was the common form 
and manner of carrying specie, and as each ingot was 
of a definite weight and consequent value, they conld 
either be nsed in exchange, or coined by the rude pro- 
cess then in vogne for minting money. The ingot va- 
ried in value according to the nation that manufactured 
it; the Chaldean or Bubylonic ingot of silver weighed 
7 Ibs. 11 ozs. 14 dwts. 17 grs. 

Ingou ville, (ang’00-vrel,) a town of France, dep. Seine 
Inférieure, abont half a mile from Havre, of which it 
may be said to be a suburb. Its form is amphitheatri- 
cal, and it contains many fine villas belonging to the 
merchants of Havre, Pop. 13.512. 

Ingraft', v.a. [In, and groft. See GRAFT) To insert 
as a scion of one tree, shrub, or plant, into an incision 
made into another, for propagation; to propagate ! 
cision; hence, by implication, to insert; to introt 
to implant something foreign into that which is native, 
for the purpose of propagation; as, to ingra/t a cherry- 
tree. — To exercise the operation or process of grafting. 
— To set in, or fix deeply, firmly, and steadfastly, 

Ingraft'er, n. One who ingrafts. 

Ingralt'ing, n. (Arboriculture ) See GRAFTING. 

Ingraft’ment, n. Act of ingrafting, or propagating 
by incision. — The scion, sprig, or thing ingrafted. 

In grahnm, in Minois, a post-office of Clay co. 

Ingraham, in Jwa, « township uf Mills co.; pop. 260. 

graham, in New York, a post-oltice of Clinton co. 

Ingrain‘’,a. Dyed in the grain; thoroughly worked 
in, as color. 

Ingrain carpet, a double or two-ply carpet.— Triple 
ingrain carpet, a three-ply carpet. 

In grain, Engrain’, v.a. To work into the grain 
or natural texture; to impregnate thoroughly, “ Fields 
ingrained with blood.” (Duaniel.) —To dye iu the grain or 
in the raw material. 

In‘grate, Ingrate’ful, a. [Lat. ingratus.] Un- 
grateful; unthankful; unmindful of benefits received; 
as, “ ingrate forgetfulness.” (. — Unpleasing to the 
sense; as, “ingraleful food.” — (Miltim.) 

In‘grate, „. An ungrateful, thankless person. 

Ingrate’fally, adv. Ungratefully; thanklessly. 

Ingrate'fulness, n. Want of gratitude. 

Ingratiate, (in-yrd’shi-dt,) v.a. [L. Lat, gratio, gratia- 
tus, to thank; Lat. in, and gratia, favor, gruce. See Cece] 
To insinuate one's self into the fuvor or good graces o 
another; to commend one's self into another's good-will, 
confidence, or kindness; to bring into favor; — used in 
a reflexive sense, and preceding with before the person 
whose good offices are sought. 

“Politicians who would rather ingratiate themselves with their 
sovereign than promote his real service.“ — Spectator. 

Ingratitude, n. [Fr.; Lat. ingratitudo.] Want of 
gratitude or sensible expression of good-will and kind-“ 
ness for benefits or favors received; absence of appre- 
ciation of favors; manifestation of luck of disposition 
to return or respond to acts of kindness received; un- 
thank fulness, 

Ingre'dient, n. [Fr.; Lat. ingrediens, from ingredior 
— in, and gradior, to go, to step, to walk. See Grave.} 
That which enters into a compound body, or is a com- 
ponent part of any mixture, or body consisting of dif- 
ferent materials; an element; a constituent; a compo- 
nent. 

„Parts. knowledge, and experience, are excellent ingredients 
in a public character," — Rogers. 

Ingres, JEAN DOMINIQUE-AUGUSTE, (dngr,) a French his- 
torical painter, and, in the opinion of the French, the 
most eminent painter of our time, B. at Montauban, 
1781. He studied under David, und subsequently went 
to Rome. Here he resided for fifteen years, after which 
he spent four years in Florence, by which time his fame | 
was so well established that he was called to the School | 
of Fine Arts in Paris as the successor of Denon, and suc- | 
ceeded Horace Vernet, in 1829, as Director of the Acade- 
my ut Rome. J. occupies u middle place between the clas- 
sical und romantic schools, and is chiefly remarkable for 
correct design, ideal composition, and sober painting. His 
best known pictures are Jupiter and Thetis, a Woman 
in the Bath, Ossian's Sleep, Raphael and the Fornarina, 
The Sistine Chapel, The Vow of Louis XIII. (regarded 
by many as his chef d'œuvre), The Birth of Venus Ana- 
dyomene, Jesus Disputing with the Doctors, Racine in his 
Court-Dress, Jeanne D'Arc at the Coronation of Charles 
VIL, Stratonice, Portrait of Cherubini, and La Source. 
At the Paris Exhibition of 1855 J. had a whole salon to 
himself; and at the Great English Exhibition at Bromp- 
ton, in 1862, his picture La Source, painted when he 
was eighty years old, excited more interest and udmira-| 
tion than any other single picture in that rich and va- 
ried collection. J, was made Grand Officer of the Legion | 
of Honor in 1855, and was raised tu the diguity of Sen- 
ator in 1862. P. 1867. 

In gress, n. [Lat. ingressus, from ingredior.) A going! 
or entering into; entrance. — Means of entrance or ac- 
css; power of entering; as, all ingress wns debarred, 

(Astron.) The moon's entrance into the earth's 
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shadow in eclipses; and the sun’s entrance Into a sign 
especially Aries. — Wright. 

Ingress, Egress, and Regress. (Law.) Words fre 
quently used in leases to express the right cf the lessee 
to enter, go upon, and return from the lands in question. 

Ingress’, r. u. To enter; to go in; to have uccess, 
igression, (-grésh’un,) n. [Lat. ingressto.] Act of 
entering: entrance. 

In“ grians. u. pl. A tribe in the Russian government 
of St. Petersburg, belonging to the Kareliun branch 
of the Finns, now reduced to about 18, 000, in about 200 
small and wretched villages. 

Ingross’, r. a. Same as ENGROSS, Q. v. 

Inguinal, (ing-gwi'nal.) a. [Lat. inguen, the groin.) 
Vertaining or relating to the groin; — a surgical term 
for a gland, ligament, and vessel in that neighborhood; 
and also fora kind of rupture called inguinal hernia, 

In’gul, a river of Russia, rises in the govt. of Kherson, 
„nd, after a course of 170 m. joinieg the Bay at the 
town of Nikolaiev. 

Ingulf, v.a. [Also written engulf.) To swallow np 
in a vast or deep gulf, whirlpool, or abyss; to overwhelm 
by ingurgitating. 

“ The river. . ingulſe their whole militia.” — Philips. 

—To cast or draw into a gulf or deep place, 

Ingulfment, n. State of being ingulfed; a swallow- 
ing up in a gulf, abyss, or vortex. 

Ingur’gitate, v.a. [Fr. ingurgiter ; Lat. ingurgito.) 
To ingult; to swallow up. — To swallow or absorb grecd- 
ily, or in large quantity. 

Inhabit, r.a. [Lat. inhabito—in, and habito, to 
dwell in a place, from habeo, to have.] To abide, live, 
or dwell in; to occupy and hold as a place of fixed resi- 
dence; as, men inhabit cities. 

—v.n. To dwell; to live; to abide. 

“ Learn what creatures there inkadit.” — Milton. 

Inhab'itable. a. rae inhabitabilis.] Habitable; 
that may be inhabited. 

Inhab'itance, Inhab'itancy, n. Condition of 
being an inhabitant; residence; habitancy. 

Inhabiitant, n. [Lat. inhabitans.] One who resides 
permanently in a place; one who has a fixed dwelling 
or place of abode, as distinguished from a casual visitor 
or temporary sojourner. 

(Lau) One who haa his domicil, or an actual fixed 
residence, in a place. 

Inhabita’tion, n. [Lat. inkabitatio.] Act of inhab- 
iting; state of being inhabited. — Abode; place of resi- 
dence; dwelling. 

Inhab’'itativeness, n. (Phren.) An organ supposed 
to indicate the desire of permanence in place of abode, 

Webster. 

Inhab'iter, n. One who inhabits; an inhabitant; a 
dweller. 

Inhab'itress. n. A female inhabitant oi resident. (x) 

Inhala'tion, n. [Lat. inhalatio.] Act of inhaling or 
drawing into. — That which is inhaled. 

(Med.) The drawing of air, gases. or vapors into the 
lungs. Many substances are medicinally applied in this 
form, by means of an inhaler, an instrument so con- 
trived as to admit of the inhalation of a variety of va- 
pors mixed more or less with atmospheric air. The 
stain of hot water, the vapor of tar, of ether, of chloro- 
form, of iodine, chlorine, &c., may be thus administered, 

Inhale’, v. a. [Lat. inhalo — in, and halo, to breathe.) 
To draw into the lungs; to inspire; as, to inhale air ;— 
correlative of exhule, q. v. 

Inhal’ent, a. Employed for inhaling. 

Inhaler, n. One who, or that which, inhales.— An 
apparatus used for inhalation of any vapor or volatile 
matter for medicinal requirements.— A respirator for 
protecting the lungs from the inhalation of damp or 
mephitic air. 

Inhambupe, (een - yam - boo pa,) a town of Brazil, abt. 
90 m. N. N. E. of Bahia. 

Inhance', v. a. Same as ENHANCE, . v. 

Inharmon'ie. Inharmon'ical, a. (s.) In- 
harmonious; discordant; dissonant; unmusical. 

Inbarmo'nlous, a. Unmusical; discordant; wante 
ing harmony. 

Inharmo’niously, adv. Without harmony; dis- 
cordantly. 

Inharmo’niousness, n. Quality of being inhar- 
monious. 

Inhur'mony. n. Want of harmony; discord. (n.) 

Inhaama, (een-you'ma,) a village of Brazil, about 8 m 
N. E. of Rio Janeiro; pop. 2,000. 

Inhearse’, v.a. To enclose in a hearse, coffin, or fe 
ueral monument. 

Inhere’, v.n. [Lat. inhxreo—in, and herco, to hang or 
hold fast, to stick.) To exist or be fixed in something 
else. 

Inher'enee, Inher'eney. n. [Fr. inhérence, from 
L. Lat. inhærentia, from Lat. inharens.) Existence in 
something; @ fixed state of being in another body or 
substance. 

Inher’ent, a. bg inhérent ; Lat. e Existing 
in something else, so as to be inseparable from it. — 
Naturally pertaining to; innate; inborn; natural; in- 
bred; juwrought. 

Inher’ently, adv. By inherence. 


‘Inherit, v.a. [Lat. in, and heres, heredis, an heir; 


Fr. hériter.) To take by descent from an ancestor; to 
receive by nature from a progenitor.—To enjoy; to take 
as a possession by gift. 

*. „. To take, or have possession of, as property, 

Inheritability, n. Quality of being inheritable. 

Inher'itable, a. That may be inherited; transimissi- 
ble or descendible from the ancestor to the heir; that 
may be transmitted from the parent to the child; cw 
pablec’ taking by inheritance, or of receiving | y descent 
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Inher'itably, adv. By inheritance. 

Inher'itanee, n. (Law.) That which ls inherited; 
an estate derived from an ancestor by an heir by succes- 
sion; the estate or possession which may descend to an 
heir; an estate given or possessed by donation or divine 
approbation. — The reception of an estate by hereditary 
right, or the descent by which an estate or title is cast 
on the heir; possession. 

Inher'itor, n. One who inherits or may inherit. 

Inher 'itress, or INHERITRIX, n. An heiress; a female 
who inherits, or is entitled to inherit ufter the death of 
an ancestor. 

Inherse’,v.a. Same as INHRARSE, q. v. 

Inhe'sion, n. [Lat. iniexsio.) The act of inhering; 
inherence. 

Inhib'it, v. a. [Lat. inhibeo, inhibitus — in, and habeo, 
to have, to hold. See Have.) To restrain; to hinder; 
to check or repress 

—To forbid; to prohibit; to interdict. 

Inhibition, n. [Fr.; Lat. inhilitio,] A restraining. — 
Restraint; embargo; prohibition. 

Inhibitor, a. Prohibiting: prohibitory. 

Inhive’, v.a. To put into a hive; to hive. 

Inhoop’, v. a. To confine in an enclosure. 

Inhos'pitable, a. Not disposed to entertain strangers 
gratuitously ; affording no conveniences, subsistence, or 
shelter to strangers. 

„ n. Quality of being inhos- 
pitable. 

Inhos'pitably, adv. Unkindly to strangers; not 
hospitably. 

Inhospital’ity, n. Want of hospitality or kindness 
to strangers. 

Inhu’‘man, a. [Fr. inhumain; Lat. inhumanus.] Des- 
titute of the kindness and tenderness that belongs toa 
human being; marked with cruelty; cruel; unfeeling; 
merciless; savage; barbarous. 

Inhuman ‘ity, n. [Lat. inkumanitas.] Cruelty of 
disposition; savageness of heart; crueltyin act; bar- 
barity. 

Inhumanly. ade. With cruelty; barbarously. 

Inhu’mate, v.a. [Fr. inhumer.) To bury: to in- 
hume. (R.) 

Inhuma “tion, n. [Fr.; Lat. inhumatio.] Act of in- 
huring or gurying in the earth; interment; sepulture. 

(chem.) A method of digesting substances by burying 
the vessel containing them in warm earth. — Wright. 

Inhume’, r. a. [Lat. inhumo—in, and humo, to inter, 
to ury, from humus, the earth, the ground.] To inter; 
to deposit in the earth; to bury. 

In‘ia, n. (Zodl.) One of the few Cetacea which inhabits 
fresh water. It belongs to the family Delphinidæ; is 
the only one known species of its genus, and in form 
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Christian name and surnam 
pecially in documents of a me itile nature, signature 
y initials will bind equally with the full signature. 

Ini’tially, adv. groe. 

Ini't late, v.a. [Lat. initio, initiatus.) To begin upon; 
to instruct in rudiments or principles; to instruct; to 
acquaint with.— To introduce into any society or sect 
by instructing the candidates in its principles or cere- 
monies; to introduce into n new state or society, 

—v. n. To do the first act; to perform the first rite. 

—a. Begun; commenced; entered upon; now first ad- 
mitted, introduced, or experienced. 

—n. One who is initiated. 

Initiation, (in-ish-i-a'shon,) n. [Fr.: Lat. initiatio.) 
Act or process of initiuting.— Act or method of intro- 
ducing one into a new society, by instructing him in its 

rinciples, rules, or ceremonies ; net or process of mak- 
ng one acquainted with rudiments or principles before 
unknown; admission by application of ceremonies or 
use of symbols; as, initiation in the Order of Free- 
masons. 

Initiative, (in- tch'i- a- lir,) a. [Fr.] Serving to initiate; 
initiatory. 

—n. In introductory or inceptive step or movement; as, 
to take the initiative in any line of conduct or business. 
— The right or power to originate; — used in relation to 
legislative enactments. 

Ini‘tiatory, a. Inceptive; introductory ; preparatory ; 
as, an initiatory measure. — Initiating; serving to in- 
itiate; as, an initiatory rite. 

Ini'tiatory, n. An introductory rite or ceremony. 

Inject’, v. a. Pi injicio, injectus — in, and jacio, to 


et in many cases, es- 


throw or cast] To throw, cast, or put in or into; as, 
to inject a clyster. — To cast on; to throw. (n.) 

Injection, (injék’shun,) n. [Fr.; Lat. injection.) Act 
of injecting, or of throwing or casting in or into. 

(Med.) A fluid thrown into the body, either through 
the bowels, bladder, the ear, or into some tumor or 
abscess, after the contents have been discharged. In- 
jections, when given for purgative purposes, are made 
of Glauber, or Epsom salts, dissolved in water, to which 
castor-oil is usually added ; or they may be made by add- 
ing turpentine or assafoetida to warm gruel, and throw- 
ing it up the bowels by means of an apparatus called an 
enema syringe. The old name for J. was glyster, or 
clyster ; the term most generally used now for such an 
operation is avement, or enema. 

1. cock. (Mich) Tho stop-cock in the ejection-pipe, 
for shutting off the supply of cold water used for the 
condensation of steam. — J. pipe, the pipe through 
which the injection water passes to the condenser; in a 
steam-vessel the injection-pipe is open to the sea, at the 
bottom of the vessel. 

Injector, u. See SUPPLEMENT. 
Injel’ly, v. a. To lay in, or place as if in, jelly. (x.) 
1 Tennyson. 


oin’, v. a. See ENJoIN. 
oint’, v.a. To joint; to fasten or attach together as 
with joints. 


>| Knjudicial, (-dish'al,) a. Not according to legal 
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resembles a dolphin with a long and slender snout. It 
is found in the upper tributaries of the Amazon, and is 
from 7 to 14 ft. long. It is pursued for the sake of the 
oil which it yields. 

Inimag’inable, a. Unimaginable. 

Knim ‘ical, a. [Lat. inimicalis, from inimicus — in, and 
amicus, a friend.] Unfriendly; having the disposition 
or temper of an enemy; hostile; adverse; hurtful; re- 
pugnant, 

Emimicality, n. State of being inimical. (x.) 

Inim‘ieally, adv. In a hostile manner. 

Inimitability, n. Quality of belak inimitable, 

Enim’itable, a. [Fr.; Lat. inimitabilis.] That can- 
not be imitated or copied; surpassing imitation, 


“ The portal shone inimitable on earth." —Afilton. 


Inim‘itableness, n. Inimitability. 

Knim/‘itably, adv. Ina manner not to be imitated ; 
to a degree beyond imitation. 

In Ion, n. [Gr.] (Anat.) The ridge of the occiput. 

Inia'uitous, d. Characterized by iniquity; wicked; 
unjust; unrighteous; criminal. 

Inig’'uitously, adv. Injuriously; unjustly; wrong- 

ully. 

In iq 'uity, n. [Fr. iniquité; Lat. iniquitas, from in- 
iquus, unequal — in, and equus, equal, g. v.] Injustice; 
unrighteousn deviation from rectitude; a want of 
uprightness in principle. 

—A sin or crime; wickedness; any act of injustice. 

Knirritabil‘ity, n. [in, priv., and irrilability.] Good- 
nature; placability. 

Inir’ritable, a. Not irritable; good-natured. 

Enir’ritative, a. Not accompanied with excitement; 
mild. —Craig. 

Er’: In'nis. [Perhaps from Lat. insula, an island.) An 
Frish word signifying island, used as a prefix to the names 
of some islands on the coast of Ireland, and of several 
towns situated on lakes or rivers in the same country ; 
as, rope 4 ‘allen, Inishowen, X. (Also written Ennis.) 

Init la l, a. [Fr.; Lat. initialis, from initium, a goin, 
in, entrance; in, and eo, itum, to go. See ITINERANT. 
Beginning; incipient. — Placed at the beginning. 

=n. The first letter of a word or name. 

(Tar.) Though in general it is usual and regular in 


all jegal deeds and writings fr a party to write his full | In Jury, n. 
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forms, (R.) 
Injudicious, (-dish’us,) a. [Fr. in · dicieuæ.] Not ju- 
icious; lacking judgment; acting without wisdom or 
judgment; as, an injudicious adviser. — Opposed to 
sound judgment, sense, or discretion ; indiscreet; incon- 
siderate; incautious; unwise; imprudent; as, an inju- 
dicious step. 

Injudi’ciously, adv. In an unwise or injudicious 
manner, 

Injudi’ciousness, n. State or quality of being in- 
judicious, unwise, or imprudent. 

Injunction, (injungk’shon,) n. [Fr.; Lat. injunctio 
— in, and jungo, to join. See EnJoin.) Act of enjoin- 
ing, exhorting, or commanding. — Command; order; 
mandate ; precept. 

(Law.) A writ which issues under the seal of a court 
of equity, in order to restrain proceedings in other 
courts, &c. Injunctions are usually divided into com- 
mon and special, the former being granted to restrain 
proceedings in a court of law; the latter being granted 
to restrain the negotiation of notes and bills of ex- 
change, the sale of land, the sailing of a ship. transfer 
of stock, &c. In fact, the variety of cases is endless in 
which a court of equity grants relief to a plaintiff, in re- 
straining the commission or the continuance of some 
act of the defendant. 

In‘jure, v. a. [Fr. injurier; Lat. injurior, from injuria 
— in, and jus, juris, right, law, justice. See Jurist.) To 
act towards contrary to justice, right, or equity; to 
harm; to wrong; to hurt or wound, as the person; to 
impair soundness ; to damage or lessen the value of; to 
slander, tarnish, deteriorate, or diminish ; to annoy ; to 
give pain to; to grieve; to hurt or weaken; to violate; 
to make worse; as, to injure one’s person, property, 
principles, feelings, reputation, health, &c. 

W n. One who inflicts a wrong, harm, or in- 
ury. 

Inju’rious, a. [Fr. injurieuz ; Lat. injurius.] Wrong- 
ful: unjust; hurtful, pernicious, or prejudicial to the 
rights or interests of another; as, an injurious report. 
— Hurtful or detrimental to one's health, feelings, 
pocket, or reputation ; affecting with damage or loss; 
mischievous; baneful; as, injurious effects. — Lessen- 
ing or tarnishing credit or reputation; detractory; 
calumnious ; as, an injurious insinuation, an injurious 
appellation. 

Inju’riously, adv. In an injurious or harmful man- 
ner; wrongfully ; mischievously; hurtfully. 

Inju’riousness, n. State or quality of being injuri- 
ous; harm ; injury. 

Fr. injure; Lat. injuria. See INJUSE.]) 
c 
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Any wrong, hurt, or damage done to a man’s perron, 
‘ignis, reputation, or goods; any diminution of that 
whioh is good, valuable, or advantageous; detriment ; 
damage ; loss; injuriousness. 

(Law.) Something done contrary to sw, to the 
hurt of another person or his property. According to 
Blackstone, injuries or private wrongs are an infrirge- 
ment or privation of the private or civil rights belong- 
ing to individuals considered as individuals. He dis- 
tributes the several modes of redress of private wrongs 
into three special species: first, that which is obtained 
by the mere act of the parties themselves, as reprisal, 
self-defence, arbitration; secondly, that which iw ef- 
fected by the mere act and operation of law, as retainer, 
remitter; and thirdly, that which arises from suit or 
action in courte, which consists in a conjunction of the 
other two, the act of the parties co-operating with the 
act of law; the act of the parties being necessary to set 
the law in motion, and the process of the law being in 
general the only instrument by which the parties are 
enabled to procure a certain and adequate redress. 

In justice, n. ; Lat. injustitia — in, and Justitia. 
See Justice.) That which is contrary to equity, right, 
or justice; iniquity ; wrong; avy violation of another's 
rights; the withholding from another merited praise, 
or ascribing to him unmerited blame. 

Ink, (ink,) n. [Du. inkt; Fr. encre.) The basis of writing- 
ink is gallotannate of iron. It is generally made by 
mixing gall-nuts, sulphate of iron, aud gum-arabic in 
different proportions, The fellowing receipt gives an 
excellent ink, black, fluent, and permanent. Digest 
three-quarters of a pound of bruised nut-gulls ina Firn 
of cold water, then add six ounces of sulphate of iron, 
and an equal weight of gum-arabic, and four or five 
drops of creosote as an antiseptic. Let the mixture 
digest for three or four weeks, shaking it up now and 
then, after which decant the clear fluid, Ink long ex- 
posed to moisture and to the atmosphere turns brown, 
through becoming converted into peroxide of iron. The 
writing of documents which has become yellow and 
pale from age, may be restored by passing over it, with 
a fine brush, a solution of gall-nuts. which, uniting with 
the iron, re-forms a black gullotaunate. Ink-staina 
submitted to the action of an alkaline carbonate during 
washing become converted into spots of yellow peroxide, 
or irun-moulds, These may be removed by dissolving 
the iron oxide with an acid that will not attack the 
fibre of the cloth, such as oxalic acid, a weak solution 
of hydrochloric acid, and several others, Blue ink 
is now frequently used; it is sometimes made from 
indigo, and sometimes from Prussian blue. Ked ink 
may be made by infusing Brazil wood, cut into small 
pieces, for two or three days in weak vinegar. The in- 
fusion may then be boiled with the wood for an hour, 
and afterwards strained and thickened slightly with 

um-arabicand sugar: a little alum improves the color. 
decoction of cochineal, with a little liquid ammonia, 
forms a beautiful red ink, but the color is not perma- 
nent. Indian ink consists of cakes made of lamp-black 
and size, or animal glue. The Chinese, however, in 
manufacturing this ink, do not use animal glue, but 
vegetable juices, which render it more brilliaut and 
lasting. When Indian-ink is prepared with the best 
lamp-black, levigated with the finest gelatine, or solu- 
tion of glue, it forms an ink of good color, but wants 
the shining fracture and permanency of Chinese iuk. 
Indian ink is used in Europe for designs in black and 
white, in which it possesses the advantage of being able 
to afford gradations of tone according to the degree of 
its dilution with water. Marking inks ure of vurious 
kinds, and are used for marking linen. They generally 
consist of solutions of nitrate of silver. In some cases 
the fabric to be marked is previously moistened with an 
alkaline solution. By this means, oxide of silver is pre- 
cipitated upon, and combines with the cloth when it is 
written upon, so as scarcely to be removed by a re- 
agent. Sympathetic inks are such as are invisible until 
heat or some other power is employed to develop them. 
Hellot’s sympathetic ink consists of chloride of cobalt. 
The letters are invisible till the paper on which they 
are written is held to the fire; when the water evapo- 
rates, and the letters appear green. Printing ink con- 
sists essentially of a mixture of lamp-black, finely- 
divided carbon, and oil. The qualifications of a 
printing ink are:—1. that it should distribute freely 
and easily, and work sharp and clean; 2, that it should 
not have too much tenacity for the type, but should 
have a much greater affinity for the paper, and so come 
off freely upon it; 3. it ought to dry almost immediately 
on the paper, but not dry at all upon the type or rollers ; 
this is particularly necessary in newspaper printing; 4. 
it should be able to withstand all the effects of time and 
chemical re-agents, and should never change color. The 
quality of the linseed oil employed, and even the char- 
acter of the seed from which the oil is obtained, requires 
great attention. In making printing-ink, the linseed 
oi) is first clarified from all fatty matters, and the pure 
oil is boiled at a carefully regulated temperature. Dur- 
ing the boiling, the best pale yellow soup is added, and 
the required driers are then mixed with it. The best 
lamp-black is obtained from the smoke of naphtha, the 
combustion of which has been regulated with care. This 
black is ground up intimately with the drying oil, whick 
has assumed almost the character of a varnish, and the 
ink is complete. 

Ink, v. a. To black, daub, or stain with ink; as, to ink 
types, to ink one’s fingers. à 

Ink’-bag. n. A bag containing a fluid like ink, in 
cuttle-fishes, 

Ink’-blurred, (-blurd,) a. Smudged, blurred, os 
stained with ink; as, an ink-blurred writing. 
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Ink’erman, in W. Virginia, a post-office of Hardy co. 
tinkermann, (in'ker-män,) a village of Russia, in the 
S. of the Crimea, govt. of Taurida, 33 m. from Sinfero- 
pol. During the Crimean war, the Russians, nearly 
60,000 strong, assailed the weakest part of the English 
position facing the harbor of Balak lava and the caverns 
of Inkermann, Nov. 5, 1854. For six hours, 8,000 Brit- 
ish troops encountered at various points, and resisted, 
the assault of this overwhelming force. The French 
came to the support of the English, and the Russians 
were driven buck with great slaughter. The English 
loss amounted to 3,000, and that of the French to 1,726 


men. The Russians lost abt. 12,000 in killed and wounded. | g 


Ink’-fish, (Zodl.) See ADR. 

Ink’horn, n. Au inkstand; —so designated from its 
being anciently constructed of horn. — A portable case 
containing the necessary appliances for writing. 

Ink’‘iness, n. State or condition of being inky. 

In king, p. a. Covering or feeding with ink; as, inking 
type. 

king voller. (Typog.) A roller for spreading ink 

over types, wood-cut blocks, or engraved plates. — Il 
ing-trou h, or table. A table used to supply a roller 
with the requisite quantity of ink.— Simmends. 

In Kle. n. Same as INCLE, qr: 

Inkling, (injéling,) n. [Probably from A. S ingan, 
to go in, to enter, with the dimin. termination ling.) 
A hint or whisper; an intimation. 

“Aboard a Corinthian vessel he got an inkling among the 
ship's crew of a conspiracy.” J. Estrange. 

In Knit. (in-nit’,) v.a. To knit in 

Ink stand, n. A vessel or utensil for holding ink and 
implements for writing; — sometimes applied to an ink- 
horn or bottle. 

Ink’y, a. Containing, consisting of, or resembling ink; 
having the properties of ink; black with ink; tarnished 
or besmirched with ink: as, inky water, inry hands, &. 


Inlace', v.a. To insert in, as luce; to ornament with 
something so as to imitate lacework. 

Inlaga‘tion. n. [L. Lat. indagatio.} (Law.) Restora- 
tion to the protection of law. 

Inlaid’, pp. of INLAY, q- v. s 

Inland. a. Situate far into the land, that is, remote 
from the ocean; as, an inland sea, — Pertaining to the 
interior of a conntry ; internal; — opposed to coasting ; 
as, inland navigation. — Carried on within the limits of 
a country; domestic;—in this sense opposed to foreign ; 
as, inland traffic. — Peculiar in direct application to a 
country; drawn and made negotiable or payable in the 
same country; as, an inland bill of exchange,trland 
revenue, &c. 

-n. The interior or inner part of a country. 

They. . . shall defend our inland from the pilfering Borderers.” 
Shu 

Inland, in Dwa, n post-township of Cedar co, 

Inland, in Michigan, a post-office of Benzie co. 

Inland, in Ohio, a post-office of Summit co. 

In lander. n. A dwellerin the interior of a country, 
or at a distance from the sea. 

Inlard, v. a. See ENLARD. 

Inlay’, v. a. (imp. and pp. INLATD.) To lay, set, or 
place in; — hence, to diversify cabinet or other work by 
laying in thin slices or cubes of fine wood, ivory. pearl, 
mosaic, &c., on some other surface of wood or coarser 
material; to adorn with marquetry. 

=n. Pieces of rare wood, ivory, mosaic, &c., inserted into 
another surface fur adornment, ornament, &.; mar- 
quetrx-work. 

Inlay er. n. One who inlays, or works in marquetry. 

Inlay’ing, n. (Arts and Manuf.) That branch of 
decorative art, applied chiefly to the manufacture of 
ornamented furniture, desks, work-boxes, Ke. It is 
performed by cutting grooves in the surface of any 
material, and filling up the hollows thus produced with 
some substance of a different kind or color, so that a 
marked contrast may be obtained between the ground- 
work and the pattern that is inserted in it. Inlaying 
may be executed in any kind of hard wood, metal, tor- 
toise-shell, ivory, horn, mother-of-pearl, &c.,1n the man- 
ner described, or by sawing outa pattern simultaneously 
in two veneers, or thin layers of wood, of different col- 
ors, that have been placed together for the purpose, and 
are afterwards glued to the surface of a piece of wood 
of inferior quality, the pattern that is cut ont of each 
veneer fitting exactly in the space that is left in the 
others when the device has been sawn out and removed. 
This method resembles mosaic-work in some respects, 
but differs from it in this essential point, that the ma- 
terials are not fitted together in such small pieces. (See 
Mosarc-work.) Dainaskeening is a species of inlnying 
in metals, in which the natives of the East are very 
skilful. (See DAMASKEENING.) Two kinds of inlaying, 
often seen in old pieces of furniture, called * Buhl-work” 
and “ Reisner-work,” took their names respectively from 
two cabinet-makers who practised the art in Paris, in 
the latter part of the 17th century. The former is the 
insertion of slips and scroll-work of brass into a ground- 
work of dark or clouded wood, and the latter, the inser- 
tion of a pattern, cut in ebony, into talip-weod, or any 
other wood of a light color. In some specimens the 
effect of painting is produced by the use of a varicty of 
picces of wood of different colors. Inlaying, when ap- 
plied to the formation of flooring, is called marquetry 
and parquetry. — Seo MARQUETRY, PARQUETRY. 

Inleague, (-léé7’,) v.a. To form a league with; to 
enter into alliance with; to confederate; to unite; to 
coalesce; to combine. 

Inlet. n. A passage or place of ingress; an entrance; 
an opening into an inclosed place; way of access or ad- 

n. 
“Doors and windows, inlets of men and of licht.“ — Wotton. 
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—A recess in the shore of the sea, or of a lake or great 
river; a bay; a creek; a channel or strait between two 
islands. 

Inlets among broken lands or islands.“ — Ellis. 

—Anything inlaid, inserted, or let in. 

Inlighten, v.a. Same as ENLIGHTEN, g. v. 

In list“, v. a. See ENLIST, the more correct orthography. 


“the inly touch of love.” — Siaks, 
—adv. Within; in the beart; secretly; internally; as, to 
be inly angered. 
n. State or condition of being an inmate. (k.) 
e, v. 4. To envelop or shroud, as in a man- 


In’manville, in Rhode Island, a village of Providence 
co., about 25 m. N. W. by W. of Providence. 

In’mate, n. A co-dweller with another in the same 
house or habitation; a fellow-lodger; a lodger; one 
who lives with a family ;— heuce, one admitted inte an 
hospital, asylum, prison, Ke. 

-u. Received as u lodger or co-dweller. (R.) 

Inmesh’, v.a. ‘To draw within meshes, as of a net. 

In ew’. v. d. To inclose or immure, äs in a mew or 
cage for hawks. (k.) 

In most, a. Deepest or farthest within; remotest from 
the surface or external part. 

“ You must... pierce the twmoet bosom of the earth. — Saks. 
Inn. u. [A. S. inn, inne, a chamber, an inn, a house; 

lcel. inni, a house, from win, within. See INN.) A 

house within which travellers obtain shelter, lodging, 

and entertainment, for payment; an hotel; a tavern; a 

house of public entertainment; a hostelr. 

Shall I not take mine ease in mine inn 7 — Shaks, 

Inns of Gurt, in England, the name of four societies or 
colleges in London tur the study of the law, entitling 
the students, when dnly qualified, to be called to the 
bar. These are of the Inner Temple and Middle Temple, 
the ancient habitation of the Knights Templars; Lin- 
coln’s Inn, (oristnally the dwelling-house of Henry Lacy, 
Earl of Lincoln); and Gray's Iun, once the inanor-house 
of Lord Gray, in the reign of Edward IM. Besides the 
Jour Inus of Court, there are eight Inns of Chancery; 
three of them belong to the Inner Temple, pame 
Clifford's, Clement's, and Lyon's Inn; one, New Inn, to 
the Middle Temple; two, Furnival’s Inn and Thavies’ 
Inn, belonging to Lincoln's Inn; and Barnard's lun, 
belonging to Gray's Lun. 

Inn, a river of Europe, rising in a lake at the foot of the 
Rhetian Alps, and forming the romantic valleys called 
the Upper and Lower Engadine. It traverses the Tyrol 
from west to cast, and falls into the Danube at Passau, 
It is 250 m. in length. 

Inn, v.a. To house; to put under shelter; to place 
under cover. 

“He... gives me leave to inn my crop.”"—Shaks. 

—To provide with lodging and entertainment. 

Innate’, a. [Lat. innutus, trom innaseor — in, and nas- 
cor, natus, to be born. See Native.) Inborn; native; 
natural. — Constitutionally inherent in the intellect, as, 
distinct from the effects produced by experience. 

(Bot.) Applied to anthers attached by their base to 
the very apex of the filament, turning neither inward 
nor outward. — Worcester, 

(Pailos.) I. ideus are such as are inborn, and belong to 
the mind from its birth. „These,“ says Descartes, «1 
have cailed innate in the same sense in which we say 
that generosity is innate in some families, or that cer- 
tain diseases (as the gout or stone) are innate in others; 
not that the children of those families labor under such 
diseases in their mother’s womb, but that they are born 
with a certain predisposition or faculty of contracting 
them.” It is now generally agreed among philosophers, 
that the mind is originally constituted with its own 
fundamental laws of thought, which will inevitably 
cause it to develop only to certain effects, and that at 
the same time a certain external influence, a contact 
with the outward world, is absolutely necessary, with- 
out which it would not develop at all. 

Innate'ly, adv. Naturally; inherently. 

Innate‘ness, n. State or quality of being innate. 

Inunv'igable. a. [Lat. innavigabilis. See NAVIGATE.) 
That cannot be navigated; impassable by ships or ves- 
sels; offering no means of navigation; as, an innavi- 
gable river. 

Innav igably, adv. In a condition not admitting of 
navigation. 

In‘ner, a. [Compar. of in.] Interior; further inward 
than something else; internal; — opposed to outer; us, 
an inner apartment. — Having relation or reference to 
psychological being or its phenomena, 

“This... governs the inner man, the nobler part.” — Milton, 
—Obscure; difficult of perception or comprehension, 
Innerleithen, a village of Scotland, 6 m. from 

Pecbles, and voted for its saline springs. It is the 

“St. Ronan's Well” of Sir Walter Scott. Pop. 600. 
In‘nermost, a. [mner and most.) Farthest inward; 

most remote or distant from the external part. 

In'ner- t. n. (Shkip-building.) A piece brought in 
at the fore-side of the main-post; and generally con- 


tinued as high as the wing-transom, to seat the other 
transoms upon. 

Innervation. n. [Fr., from Lat. prefix in, and 
nervus, nerve.) The act or operation of strengthening 
the nerves ; process of innerving. 

(Physiol.) The nervous influence necessary for the 
maintenance of life and the functions of the various 


orguns;—an influence of whose character and source 
we are ignorant. It seems to resemble the galvanic or 
electric agencies. — Dunglison. 
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Inn holder. Inn Keeper. n. A person who k 
an inn or house for the entertainment of travellers; as 
hotel-keeper; a laverner, 

Inning. u [A.S.innung.] The ingathering or harvest- 
ing of grain, 

(Sports.) In cricket, the name given to the turn of a 
player to go in with his bat to the wicket. 

—pl. Lands wrested or recovered [rom the sea. 

In nis. a Celtic word signifying island; prefixed to the 
names of many parishes, towns, and islands in Ireland 

Innisbe’gil, or Innisbig’gle, an islaud of Ireland, 
in Achill Sound, co. Mayo, 

Innis’beg, the name of many islands on the coast of 
Ireland. 

Innisbof fin, or Bor’rin, a parish of Ireland, on an 
islaud of the same name, in Connanght, co. Mayo, 
abt. 3 m. N. N. W. of Claggau Point. It has ap excellent 
harbor on the S. coast. Invisbettin is also the nume of 
many islands in the cos. of Donegal and Longford. 

Inniscar’ra, an island of Ireland, on the coast of Ulster 

Inniscat’tery, or SCATTERTY, an Ísland of Ireland, in 
the estuary of the Shannon, abt. 2 m. S.S. W. of Kilrush, 
co. Clare; area, abt, 100 acres. 

Innisſal len, av island of Ireland, co. Kerry, in the 
Lower Lake of Killarney. 

Innissherk’in, or SEI. an island of Ireland, at 
the entrance of Baltimore Bay, co. Cork, in Munster; 
pop. 1,026. 

Innisturk’, an island of Ireland, in the Atlantic 
Ocean, off the coast of co. Mayo: pop. 500. 

Innitency, n. [Lat. prefix in, and mii, to lean.] A 
pressure or leaning towards. (k.) 

Inn Keeper, n. See INN UOIpER. 

Innocence, Innocence, n. [Fr. innocence; Lat 
innocentia.) Harmlessness; freedom from any quality 
that can injure; innoxiousness. — Freedom from crime 
sin, or guilt; untainted purity of heart and life; unim 
paired integrity; moral blamelessness. 

“ Man’s best companions, innocence and health.“ — Goldsmith. 


—Simplicity of mind; deficiency of intellectual power 
verdancy ; ignorance, 
“We laugh... at the innocence of children.” — Temple. 


—Freedom from the guilt of a particular sin or crime; aa 

he proved his innocence, 
(Hot.) See Wepgoris. 

Innocent, a. Fr.; Lat. innocens —in, and nocens, 
from noceo, to harm, hurt, or injure.) Harmless; in- 
offensive; innoxious; free from deleterious or injurious 
qualiti as, un innocent remedy. — Free from guil 
not having violated any law or committed any wrong; 
untainted with sin ; pure; upright; blameless; spotless; 
as, an innocent child.— Lawful; proper; permitted; as, 
an innocent amusement, — Free from the guilt of a 
particular crime, sin, or evil-duing; as, he is imnocent 
of the charge brought against him. — Not contraband; 
sufferable; not liable to seizure or forfeiture ; as, innocent 
goods. 

—n. An innocent person; one free from guilt or reproach, 
— One who is ignorant; — hence, un idiot; a nat urul; an 
imbecile; a simpleton. 

“Innocents are excluded by natural defects.” — Hooker. 


Innocent I., (St.,) (in‘no-sent,) Pope, was a native of 
Albano, and succeeded Anastasius I. in 402. He endeav- 
ored to obtain terms of peace with Alaric, 407, but was 
unsuccesstul, and during the following year Rome was 
taken and pillaged. D. 417. 

IX xOCENT II., a Roman of noble birth, elected, in 1130, by 
a part of the cardinals, whilst others chose Peter of Leon, 
who took the name of Anacletus. The party of the 
latter being the strongest at Rome, J. retired to France, 
where he remained two years. This contest for the 
papal chair coutinued until the death of Anacletus, in 
1138, although the monarchs of England, France, and 
Germany espoused the cause of J, In 1139 J. was taken 
prisoner by Roger, king of Sicily, who bad been the 
chiet supporter of the rival Pope. He was released on 
recognizing Roger’s title as King of Sicily. The same 
year, Arnold of Brescia began preaching at Rome, and 
was banished. D. 1143. 

Innocent III, (Lothario Conti,) one of the most eminent 
of the Roman pontiffs, B. at Anagni, 1161. He succeeded 
Celestine III. in 1198; and being endowed by nature 
with all the talents of a ruler, possessed of great erudi- 
tion, und favored by circumstances, he was better quali- 
fied than any of his predecessors to extend the papal 
power. His first cure was to recover and secure such 
portion of the domains of the Holy See as were in the 
hands of usurpers. He applied himself earnestly to the 
improvement of the administration of justice in his 
estates, and with his high notions, derived from Hilde 
brand, of papal supremacy, he expected that all great 
questions, civil and ecclesiastical, should be decided by 
himself. He sought to unite the Christian princes in a 
crusade for the recovery of Palestine, and shortly after- 
wards promoted the crusade against the Albigenses. He 
had put France under au interdict, because Philip Au- 
gustus divorced his queen, Ingeburga; and when John 
king of England, refused to confirm the election of 
Stephen Langton, as archbishop of Canterbury, Z. laid 
the kingdom under a ban also, and, in 1212, formally 
deposed John, and instigated the king of France to 
attack England. John was finally obliged to submit, 
resigned his territories to Rome, and received them, as 
a papal fief, from J. In 1210 the Pope excommunicated 
the Emperor Otho TV., who owed to him his elevation. 
J. abolished the Roman senate and consulate, and thus 
made himself absolute in his estates, which now ex- 
tended from the Adriatic to the Mediterranean. Almost 
all Christendom was now subject to the Pope; two 
crusades were undertaken at Lis order, and his influence 
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extended even to Constantinople. I. enforced purity of 
metals ia the clergy, and was himself irreprouchable in 
private life. In 1215 he convoked the fourth general 
council of the LATERAN, g. v. D. 1216. 

IN! xOOExT IV., (Sinibaldi de Fieschi,) was a Genoese, and 
became chancellor of the Roiman Church. Gregory IX. 
created him a cardinal in 1227. He succeeded Celestine 
IV. in 1243, at which time-the court of Rome was en- 
gaged in a contest with the emperor Frederick II. In- 
nocent was obliged to retire to France, where he held the 
council of Lyons, in which Frederick was excommu- 
nicated. He is said to have beeu the first who gave red 
hats to the cardinals. D. at Naples, 1254. 

Iuxucent V., a Dominican, became archbishop of Lyons, 
cardinal, and succeeded Gregory X. in 1276, but D. five 
months after his election. Some religious pieces of his 
have been printed. 

Innocent VI., cardinal-bishop of Ostia, succeeded Clement 
VI. in 1352. He was a man of great learning and liber- 
ality, aud some of his letters ure extant. P. at Aviguon, 
1862. 

Innocent VII., B. at Abruzzo, 1336, was elected pope in 
1404, but not without great opposition. D. 1406. 

Innocent VIII., a noble Genoese, of Greek extraction, B. 
1431, obtained the Ciara, in succession to Sixtus IV., in 
1484. He endeavored to organize another crusade, but 
without success. D. 1402. 

IxxOCXT IX., h. at Bologna, 1519, ascended the papal 
throne ou the death of Gregory XIV., in 1991, but died 
two months afterwards. D. 1501. 

Lynocent X., (J. Baptist Pamphilius,) a Roman, succeeded 
Urban VIII. in 164, at the age of 73. He condemned 
the doctrines of Jansenius, and prosecuted the Barber- 
ini family with great violeuce. D.1 

Innocent XI., (Benedetto Odesculchi,) u. 1011, was the son 
of a banker at Como, in the Milanese. 
served as a soldier in Germany and Poland, quitted the 
camp to take orders, and rose through the intermediate 
dignities to the pontificate in 1676, on the death ot Cle- 
ment X. He was eminent tor his probity aud austerity, 
declaring himself against nepotism, restraining luxury 
and excess, and even prohibiting women from learning 
music. He also resolved to put an end to the mischicis 
which had grown out of a prescriptive claim of the for- 
eign ambassadors at Rome to aright of asylum. This 
led to a long quarrel with France, as Innocent would 
not yield to menaces, or make any exception to his rule 
not to receive an ambassador who would not reuounce 
such claim. The sect of the Quietists arose at Rome 
under this pontificate, headed by the Spanish priest 
Molinos, aguinst whose person and doctrines the Iuqui- 
sition published a decree. Innocent p. 1659. 

Innocent XII., (Antonio Pignutelli,) a noble Neapolitan, 
succeeded Alexander VILL in 1691. Ile abolished the 
extraordinary distinctions paid to the nephews of popes, 
and condemued the Mazims of the Suints, written by 
Fenelon. D. 1700. 

IxNOCENT XIII., (Michael Angelo Conti,) a Roman, and the 
eighth pope of his family, B. 1655, succeeded Clement XL. 
in 1721. He is suid to have b. of chagrin tur having been 
persuaded to bestow a cardinal’s hat on Dubois, (g. v.) 
D. 1726. 

Innocents’ Day, n. (Eccl.) One of the Christmas 
festivals, held in the Western Church on Deceinber 28, 
and in the Eastern on the 2¥th, under a title similar to 
that of the Latin festival, It is intended to comine- 
orate the massacre of the children “from two years old 
and upward” at Bethlehem. These children are reter- 
red to as martyrs by St. Cyprian, and still more explic- 
itly by St. Augustine; and it is to them that the ex- 
quisite hymn ot Prudentius, Sulvele Flores Martyrum, 
is addressed. The coucurrence of the East aud West 
in celebrating the festival is au evidence of its an- 
tiquity. 

In’necently, adv. 
leasly ; innocuously. 

Innocuity, n. State or quality of being innocuous ; 
innocuvusness, 

In nocuous, a. [Lat. innocuus —in, and nocco, to 
harm, to hurt.) Harmless; sate; producing uv injuri- 
ons effects; innocent. 

Innoc’uously, adc. 
effects. 


In an innocent manuer; harm- 


With harmful or mischievous 


In his youth hie, 


Innoc’uousness, n. State or quality of being in- 
nocuons; innocuity. 

In nom'inable, a. [Lat. innominabilis.] That may 
not be named. (x.) 

Innomina'tum. (Os.) n. [Lat in, priv., nomen, a 
name; os, a bone; — f. c. the nameless bone.) (Andt.) 
A term applied to one-half of the pelvis, a boue which in 

outh consists of three distinct parts,—the os ilium, or 
anch bone; os ischeum, or hip bone; and the og pubis, 
or share bone. — ARTERIA INNOMINATA is the Wane nj- 
plied to the first vessel given off from the arch of the 
aorta, which immediately divides into the right subcla- 
vian and right carotid, those vessels un the lett side ris- 
ing from the aorta in separate arteries. 

En’movate, v. a. (Lat. innovo, innovatus — in, and 
novo, to make new. See New.) To change or alter by 
presenting something new. — To briug in or introduce 
as a povelty or something new. 

=p. æ. To introduce novelties ; to effect change or alter- 
ation in established things; — with on. 

Innovation, n. [Fr.; L. Lat. innovatio.] Act of in- 
novating, or of iutroducing alteration. — Change made 
by the introduction of something new; change iu estab- 
lished laws, customs, rites, or practices. 

( Sot.) New shoots or new growths ;— more espe- 
cially applied to the shoots of mousses, 
Innova tionist,n. A favorer or upholder of inno- 
vation. 
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Innovative, a. Presenting, or characterized by in- 
bovations. (R.) 

Innovator, n. [Fr. innovateur.] One who urges or 
effects innovations; as, “ innovators of divine worship.” 

South. 

Innoxious, (-ndk’shus,) a. [Lat. in, and norius — 
nocev, to harm, to hurt. See Noxious.) Harmless; free 
from pernicious or mischievous qualities; innocent in 
eflects.— Free from crime or sin; pure; guileless; in- 
nocent. 

“The good man walk'd innozious through his age.” — Pope. 

Innox’iously, adv. Harmlessly; without causing 
mischief; without harm suffered. 

Innox’'iousmess, n. State or quality of being in- 
nocuous; harmlessness, 

Inns’priick, IN XSBNUck, a town of Austria, cap. of 
the Tyrol, at the confluence of the Silland Inn, Manuf. 
Woollens, silks, cottons, gloves, glass, &c. dup, 14.000. 

Innuendo; pl. INN VES“ DO ES, [ Lat., from innuo— 
in, and nuo, to nod with the head.] Literally, a hint 
given by a nod or by nodding tu; hence, uu oblique or 
covert hint; a remote or guarded intimation, or reler- 
ence to a person or thing not mentioned by name; an 
indirect insinuation, (Sometimes written inuendo.) 

(Law.) In the old Latin torms of pleadings this term 
was used as a word of reterouce, when, in relating the 
words of another party, it was necessary to describe 
more particularly the person or thing meant by that 
party; us, for instance, in u declaration iu an action for 
slander, which is the most ordinary modern case of the 
employment of the innuendo, the plaintiff avers that the 
defendant said that Ae, inuucndo (meaning the plaintiff), 
was a thiet, &c. 

Innamerabil'ity, n. [Lat. innumerabilitas.] State 
of be innumerable, 

Innumerable, a. [Lat. innumerabilis. See Num- 
BER.) Not to be counted; countless; numberless ; that 
cannot be counted or enumerated tor multitude. — Very 
numerous; unnumbered, 

Innu'merableness, n. State or condition of being 
iunumerable; iunumerability. 

Innu'merably, adv. Without number, 

Innutrition, (-nu-riskh'on,) n., (Se NUTRITION.] 
Want of nutritive aliment; failure of nourishment. 

Innutritious, (-nu-trish'us,) a. Lacking the prop- 
erties of nutrition; inuutritive. 

Innu'tritive, a. Iunutritious; wanting in nutritive 
power, 

Ino, (Myth.,) a daughter of Cadmus and Hermione. She 
married Athamas, king of Thebes, atter he had divorced 
Nephele, by whom he had two children, Phryxus and 
Helle, loo became mother of Melicertes and Learchus, 
and soon conceived an implacable hatred against the 
children of Nephele, because they were to ascend the 
throne in pretereuce to her own. Phryxus and Helle 
were informed of her machinations, and escaped to Col- 
chis ou a golden ram, (see PHRYXUs.) Juno, jealous of 
Ino's prosperity, sent Tisiphone to the palace ot Atha- 
mas, und caused such disturbance therein that Athamas, 
taking Ino to be a lioness, and her children whelps, 
pursued her, und dashed her sou Learchus against a wall. 
Ino escaped his fury, but threw herself trom a high 
rock into the sea, with Melicertes in her arms. The 
gods had compassion on her, and Neptune made her u 
pea-deity, alterwards called Leucothoe, Melicertes also 
became a sea-god, kuown by the name of Pakemon. 

Inobserv'able, a. [Lat. inobservabilis.] That can- 
not be observed. 

Inobserv'ance, n. [Lat, invbservantia.] Non-observ- 
ance; neglect of observing ; inattention; disobedience, 

Inobservant, a. [Fr.; Lat, inolservans.| Heedless; 
not paying attention or taking notice. 

Inobserva‘tion, n. [Fr.] Want of observation; 
neglect of attention, 

Inobtru'sive, d. Unobtrusive, 

Inobtru‘sively, ade. Unobtrusively. 

Inobtru'siveness, n. Unobtrusivencss. 

Inocar'pus, n. (But) See TUYMELACES, 

Inoceupa’'tion, n. ler] Want or absence of occu- 
pation. 7 = 

Inoc'ulable, a. [Lat. inoculare.) That may be in- 
oculated, — Having the quality of communicating dis- 
ease by inoculation. 

Inoc'ular, d. (Zul.) Lodged in the corner of the 
eye; — used with referenco to the antenuæ of some in- 
sects, 

Inoc’ulate, v. a. [Lat. inocula, inoculatus - in, and 
oculus, the eye. See OCULAR.) (//ort) ‘To insert, us an 
eye or bud of one plaut into another plant, for the pur- 
pose of propagation on the new stock; to ingralt; to 
bud. — To insert an alien bud into; as, to inoculate a tree. 

(Med.) To communicate disease, as the sinall-pox, by 
the introduction of a virus into the body, 

v. n. To propagate by budding.—'To practise inocula- 
tion by infectious matter. 

Inoculation, (-0k-d-/d’shun,)n, Act or practice of 
inoculating, or of inserting buds of one plant under the 
bark of another for propagation, 

( Med.) The operation of inserting under the cuticle 
any lymph, virus, or fluid, with the object of inducing a 
disease which shall be milder than that form of it 
taken naturally by infection. The term was first pro- 
fessionally employed for the propagation of smuall-pox, 
and though among uniuformed persons it is confused 
with vaccination, the term is strictly confined to in- 
serting the virus of small-pox into a healthy body, an 
Operation now rendered illegal, and which, in most of 
the European states, is punishable as a misdemeanor. 
Bee VACCINATION, 

Inoc'ulator, n. One who inoculates; a propagator 
of plants or diseases by the process of inoculation. 
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Ino dorous, a. [It. ino lorus. See Opor.) Wanting 
odor or scent; having no smell; us, inodurous herbs. 
Ino‘dorousness, . State or quality of being in- 

odoruus; absence of scent or smell. 

Inoilen'sive, a. [Fr. %.] Not offensive; giv- 
ing no offence, uneasiness, or provocation; unoffending; 
as, au ie person, an inoffensive remark, an un- 
ajensive practice, — Harmless ; causing no disturbance, 
injury, or mischief; us, imoj/ensive play. 

Inoflen'sively, adv. Without harm; in a manne 
to avoid offence, 

Inoffen’siveness, n. Harmlessness; stute or quality 
of absence of offence, either to the mind or senses. 

Inoflicial, , a. Not official; not promul- 
gated by the proper authority; not done in an official 
character; not invested with the customary forms of 
authority, or of official routine; as, an tnoffictal docu- 
ment, an (official visit. 

Inoffii’cially, adv. Wanting the customary forms; 
divested of the character of authority. 

Inoflicious, (/H) a. ¶ Lat. inofficiosus.] Not 
civil, attentive, or accommodating. 

Inotli ciously, adv. Not officiously or authorita- 
tively. 

In’‘olite, n. (in.) Calc sinter, a calcareous deposit 
from rivers or springs; a variety of calcite or carbon- 
ate of lime, 9. v. 

Inop’erative, d. Not operative; deprived or desti- 
tute of eflect; inactive; producing no tangible results; 
infutile; as, inoperative remedies, 

Inoper’cular, a. [Lat. in, and operculum, a lid.] 
(Gmeh.) Destitute of an operculum or lid, as certain 
shells. 

Inopportune’, a. [Lat. inopportunus. See Oppor- 
TUNE.) Not opportune; unseasonable in time; incon- 
venient; untimely; unsuitable; as, an inopportune mo- 
ment for making love. 

Inopportune'ly, adv. At an inconvenient or im- 
proper time; unscnsonably; unsuitably. 

Inopportu'nity, n. Unseasouableness; absence of 
opportunity. 

Inoppres'sive, a. 
oppressive, 

Inop’ulent, a. [Fr.] Not opulent, rich, or wealthy. 

Inor’dinacy, u. Divergeuce trom prescribed rule or 
method; irregularity; want of proper order. — Excess 
of demand; want of moderation, as, trordinacy of up- 
petite. 

Inordinate, a. [Lat. inordinatus —in, and ordino, 
to arrange, to lay in order, from ordo, ordinis, order, 
arrangement.) Beyond the limits prescribed by rule 
or custom; past the usnal bounds; irregularly; dis 
orderly ; immoderate ; excessive. 

“ Vain hopes, vain aims, inordinate desires.” — Milton. 

Inor'dinately, adv. In an inordinate manner; im- 
moderately ; excessively; irregularly, 

Inor'dinateness, u. State or quality of being inor- 
dinate; divergence from order or prescribed rule; ex- 
coss; lack of moderation; intemperance, 

Inordina ‘tion, u. | Lat. inordinatio.) Deviation from 
established rule, regulatiou, or order; irregularly ; 
divergence from natural or customary right or observ- 
alice, 

“ An intrinsic inordination and deviation from right reason.” 
South. 

Inorgan’ic, Inorgan ical, a. Destitute of organs; 
not endowed with vital organization; uot formed with 
the orgaus or instrumental properties of lite; inor- 
ganized ; as, a mineral is an inorganic substance. — Per- 
tuning or having reference to, or comprehending, the 
distribution and application of unorganized species or 
substances; us, inorganic lorces. 

Inorganic Chemistry, See ORGANIC AND LNORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY. 

Inorgan’'ically, adv. Without organs or instrumen- 
tal parts. 

Inorganiza'tion, n. Want of organization, 

Inor ganized, (id.) aq. Not organized or possessing 
organic structure or formation; void of organs or in- 
strumental parts, as metals, minerals, &. 

Inos‘culate, v.n. [Lat. in, and osculari, to kiss.) To 
apastomose ; to fuse by apposition; to unite or cohere 
by contact; as, a vein trosculates with an artery. To 
mingle or become mixed together as one; to blend. 

—v.a. To unite by apposition or contact, as two vessels 
in the arterial system.— To become fused together or 
united as one. 

Inoscula'tion, n. (Zoöl.) The union of two vessels 
of an animal body at their extremities, by means of 
which a communication is maintained, and the circula- 
tion of fluids carried on. 

Ino/sic Acid, n. (Chem.) An acid found in the mother 
liquor that has deposited creatin. It is very soluble in 
water. On adding alcohol to its aqueous solution it is 
separated in an amorphous mass. Form. CyglgN9! yo, HO. 

Inowrazlaw, JuNG-Brestav, (i/nov-rus‘law,) a town 
of Prussia, cap. of a district, prov. of Posen, 14 m. from 
Bromberg. Manuf. Saltpetre, and it has also both 
distillerics and breweries. 1p. 6,500. 

Inox'‘idizable, Lvxox’ypizaste, a. (Chem.) That 
cannot be oxidized. 

In pet'to. (It, in the breast.) In reserve or secrecy. 

In’quest, (us n. IO. Fr. enqueste; Fr. enquête, from 
Lat. inquisitus, sought after, from inguiro—in, and 
quero, to seek, to search. See QUESTION.) A seeking or 
searching into; inquisition ; inquiry; search; quest. 

“ This is the most laborious and vexatious inguest that the soul 
must make after science.” — South. 

(Law.) An inquisition of Jurors in causes, civil or 
criminal, when the facts are reterred to their trial, be 
ing impanelled by the sheriff for that purpose. Alro the 


Not burdensome, troublesome, or 
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persons to whom the trial of fact in any question, civil 
or criminal, is committed. 

Iof Office. (Eng. Law.) An inquiry made by the king’s 
officer, sheriff, coroner, &c., by virtue of their office, or 
by writ sent them for that purpose, or by persons acting 
under a special commission, to inquire concerning any 
matter which entitles the king to the possession of lands 
and tenements, or goods and chattels; as forfeiture for 
offences, wreckage, treasure-trove, &. 

Writ of I. (Law.) A juror. 

Inquietude, (-kwi'e-tid,) n. [Fr.; Lat. inquietudo. 
See Quixr.] State of being without quietness ; disturbed 
or uneasy state; restlessness, either of body or mind; 
disquietude. 

Inquirable, a. That may be inquired into; suscepti- 
ble of inquisition or search, 

Inquire, (-/wir’,) (often written ENQUIRE,) v. n. [Fr. 
enquérir; Lat. inquiro—in, and quero, to seek, to 
search.) To institute an inquiry; to set an inquiry on 
foot; to ask a question; to seek for truth, by putting 
questions; to seek to elicit information by making 
queries. — To seek for truth by argument or the discus- 
sion of questions, or by examination or investigation. 

Note. The word inquire precedes of before the per- 
son from whom information is sought; as, to inquireof 
a friend. Before the subject of inquiry, it precedes after, 
about, or concerning; as, he was anxiously inquired 
after, Ac. When particular intelligence or information 
is sought, it is followed by into. “ The son inquires into 
his father’s years.” (Dritten.) — When something is lost, 
or missing, or when a person or place is sought, — for or 
after follows the verb. 

Inquire for one Saul of Tarsus.“ — Acts ix. 2. 

—v.a. To ask about; to seek by interrogating; us, he in- 
quired the way. 

Inquir’er, n. One who inquires, searches, or exam- 
ines; one who asks a question or interrogates: one who 
seeks for knowledge or information; as, a superficial 
inquirer. 

Inquiring, p.a. Given to inquiry; eager for infor- 
mation; curious; disposed to investigation; as, an in- 
quiring mind. 

Inquir'ingly, adv. 
quiry or investigation. 

Inqui’ry, n. (Also written ENQUIRY.) Act of inquir- 
ing or interrogating; a seeking for truth, knowledge, or 
information by asking or putting questions ; as, to make 
a casual inquiry. — Search for truth, information, or 
knowledge; investigation into facts or principles; 
scrutiny into causes; research. 

“I bave been engaged in physical inquiries.” — Locke. 

J, (Writ of.) (Law.) A judicial process addressed to 
the sheriff of the county in which the venue is laid, to 
summon a jury,in order to inquire what damages a 
plaintiff hus sustained in an action upon the case where 
judgment goes by default. 

Inquisition, (in-kwi-zish’un,) n. [Fr.; Sp. inquisicion ; 
Lat. inquisitio, from inquiro. See Inquine.] A seeking 
or searching for or into; search ; inquiry ; examination ; 
investigation. 

(Law.) An examination of certain facts by a jury 
impanelled by the sheriff for the purpose. The instru- 
ment of writing on which their decision is made is also 
called an J. The sheriff or coroner, and the jury who 
make the Z., are called the inquest. 

(Eccl. Hist.) The title given to acourt armed with ex- 
tensive criminal authority in various European coun- 
tries; especially instituted to inquire into offences against 
the established religion. The first of these tribunals of 
faith was established in the south of France after the 
conquest of the Albigevis in the 13th century. They 
were established in Spain in the middle of the same 
century, not without much opposition on the part of the 
bishops and secular clergy, who, in Castile, long main- 
tained their exclusive spiritual jurisdiction. In 1484, 
the supreme genera! Inquisition was founded at Seville 
by Queen Isabella, with the aid of the Cardinal Pedro 
Gonzalez de Mendoza. This great court, commonly 
known by the name of the Holy Office, had far more ex- 
tensive authority than those local tribunals of the same 
name, which had previously been established. Thomas 
de Torquemada, prior of a Dominican 
first president, with the title of inquisitor-general. 
process of the Inquisition was widely different from that 
of all other courts of justice. The king named the 
grand inquisitor, who appointed his assessors, some of 
whom were secular, but the greater part regular ecclesi- 
astics; the counsellors were six or seven in number, of 
whom one, by the ordinance of Philip III, must be a 
Dominican, A party who was brought under cogni- 
gence of the court by secret accusation was immediately 
seized by its officers (termed officials or familiars), and 
his property put under sequestration. If the accused 
was fortunate enough to absent himself, and did not ap- 
pear at the third summons. he was excommunicated, 
and in some cases burntin effigy. The subsequent pro- 
cess of the court by imprisonment, secret examination, 
and torture, is well known. Penitent offenders were 
subjected to imprisonment, scourging, confiscation, and 
legal infamy, Persons convicted and sentenced to death 
were burnt at the awtos da fé, which usually took place 
on some Sunday between Trinity and Advent. In 1808 
it was abolished by Napoleon. It was afterwards re- 
established by Ferdinand III. in 1814; but having been 
again abrogated by the Cortes in 1820, it has not been 
since reconstituted. In Portugal, the supreme court of 
Inquisition was established in 1557. Its history in many 
respects resembles that of the Spanish court ; but in the 
eighteenth century its power was greatly curtailed by 
ordinances which required a certain degree of publicity 
in its procedure. It was abolished by the Cortes of 1821. 
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There were courts of Inquisition in various southern 
provinces of France, the principal that of Languedoc, 
established at Toulouse, which was first founded after 
the war against the Albigenses; but their power was 
limited not long after thelr creation, and fell into desue- 
tude long before their final abolition. At Rome the In- 
quisition was only established in 1542 as a congregation 
of cardinals, styled of the holy office; but the other 
courts of Inquisition throughout the Catholic world be- 
came subject to this body. Its authority was never re- 
cognized in France, aud formally denied by arrets du 
parlement, in 1719, on the occasion of the constitution 

Unigenitus. In Italy itself, the institution never took 

much hold on the manners or usages of the people. 

The court, however, subsists at Rome chiefly in practice 

for the correction of ecclesiastical delinquents, but its 

subjects of jurisdiction are legally deemed to be, heresy, 

blasphemy, polygamy, sacrilege, abuse of contession, 

false pretences to holiness, divination and sortilege, use 

of prohibited books, breach of the fasts of the church, Kc. 

si‘tional, a. L. Lat. inquisitionalis.) Having 
reference to, making, or busy in, inquiry; as, inqui- 
attional proceedings. 

—Belonging, or relating to the Inquisition established in 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

Inquisi‘tionary,. a. Iuquisitional. (R.) 

Inquisitive, a. Prone to ask questions; addicted to 
inquiry or interrogation; disposed to seek information 
by asking questions; inclined to seek Knowledge by in- 
vestigation, observation, or discussion; curious; pry- 
ing; given to inguisition or research; as, au inquistitire 
Woman. 

Inquis'itivelx. adv. With anxious curiosity to gain 
information ; with narrow serutiny. 

Inquis itiveness, n. Quality of being inquisitive; 
curiosity to learn what is kept Hidden; spirit of interro- 
gation, or disposition to acquire knowledge by asking 
questions, 

Inquis‘itor, n. [Lat.; Fr. inquisiteur.) One who 
makes inguiry, particularly one officially authorized to 
interrogate and examine. — A prying or inquisitive per- 
son; one who is curious to know the business of others. 

(Kecl. Hist.) In the Roman Catholic Church, a mem- 
ber of the Holy Inquisition. 

Inquisito’rial, a. [Fr.] Relating or belonging to 
inquisition or inquiry; as, an inquisitorial visit. — Per- 
taining to, or after the manner of the doings of, the 
Court of Holy Inquisition; as, inquisitorial torture. 

Inquisito’rially, adv. After the manner of an in- 
quisitor. 

Inrail’, v. a. To inclose or surround with rails. 

An ínrail'd column rears its lofty head. Gay. 


Inregister, (-r¢j'is-ter,) v. a. [Fr. enrégistrer.] To reg- 
ister; to record. 

In’road, n. An incursion; an invasion; a desultory 
attack or raid; an encroachment; the sudden entrance 
of an enemy into a country with hostile purposes; an 
irruption. 

Many hot inroads they make in Italy.“ — Saks. 


In roll, v.a. Same as Ex ROLL, q. v. 

Insaliva'tion, u. [See Sativa.) (ed.) The mixture 
of the food with the saliva, and other secretions of the 
mouth. 

Insalu’brious, a. [Lat. insalubris. See SatUnklous.] 
Not salubrious or healthful; unwholesome ; inimical to 
health; as, an insalubrious climate. 

Insalu’brity, n. [Fr. insalubrité.] State or quality 
of being insalubrious; want of salubrity; unhealthful- 
ness; unwholesomeness. 

Insallutary, a. [Fr. insalutaire, from Lat. insalu- 
taris.) Not conducive to health; not salutary; un- 
wholesome. — Productive of evil or mischief; insecure. 

Insanabil ity, n. State of being insanable or in- 
curable, 

Insan/able, a. [Lat. insanabilis.| That cannot be 
healed or cured; irremediable; beyond sanative power. 

Insan’ableness, n. State or quality of being insan- 
able; insanability. 

Insan’ably, adv. 
manner. 

Insane’, a. [Lat. insanus — in, and sanus, sound. See 
Sane.) Of unsound mind; deranged in intellect; mad; 
delirious; distracted; as, an insane person, an insane 
idea, an insane proceeding. 

—Pertaining or having reference to, or appropriated to 
the use of, insane persons; as, an insane asylum, 

Insane'ly, adv. Madly; foolishly ; senselessly ; with- 
out reason, 

Insane'ness, n. Derangement of mind; madness; in- 
sanity. 

Insanity, n. [Lat. insanitas.] State of being unsound 
in mind; derangement of intellect; madness; craziness; 
lunacy; mania; delirium; dementia; as, intemperance 
is moral insanity. 

( Med.) Ono of the most terrible disorders to which the 
human race is subject; and one, also, the nature of which 
is the least understood, Of the nature of that spirit by 
which the body of man is animated we know little, and 
not more of the diseases or infirmities to which it is 
subject. The causes which may lead to insanity, par- 
ticularly in those whose mental constitation is weak, 
are very numerous. In many cases, the tendency to in- 
sanity is hereditary, and transmitted from parents to 
children, One of the most fertile canses of insanity in 
this country is drunkenness, Excessive study, strong 
mental excitement, grief, jealousy, disappointment, fre- 
quently, also, lend to it. Religious excitement is also 
not an unfrequent cause. Sometimes insanity comes on 
quite suddenly, without any warning whatever; at other 
times there is a previeus derangement of the animal 
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functions, loss of appetite, restlessness, and want of 
sleep. It is usual to distinguish insanity into different 
kinds: — 1. Moral insanity, in which there is a morbid 
perversion of the feelings, affections, and active powers 
without any illusion or erroneous convictions impt 
upon the understanding. 2. Jnteliectual insanty:, aflect- 
ing the reasoning powers, and which may be either 
general or partial, — the latter as in monomania, 3 
Mania, or raving madness, in which the mental faculties 
are notoriously impaired. but the patient gives way to 
all sorts of extravagances, and, if not prevented, will do 
mischief to himself and others. J. Dementiv, imbecility, 
Jatuity, when the mental powers become gradually im- 
pair: d. the sensibilities diminished, and the person at 
length becomes careless. or dead, to all that is going on 
around him. Usually, however, two or more of these 
kind» occur together. Moral insanity frequently mani- 
fests itself in a desire to steal, or appropriate the prop» 
erty of others, In monomania, the patient reasons 
correctly upon al] matters except one, which forms the 
subject of his insanity. Lmbecility usunlly commences 
with the loss of memory and the power of concentrating 
the attention, for any time, upon one subject; then all 
control is lost over the thoughts, and the mind wanders 
meaninglessly from one subject to another; at length 
there is a carelessness to all that is going on around, 
and life may become a mere existence, the mental facul- 
ties being entirely lost. die differs from imbecility 
in being congenital, while the latter is acquired, or pro- 
duced by disease. Idiocy may be produced by various 
causes connected with the parents; as intermarriage of 
near relatives, intemperance, scrofulous habits, some 
powerful influence acting on the mother during preg- 
nancy, Ac. Idiots present every degree of mental imbe- 
cility, down to the lowest shade, without sense sufficient 
to satisty the mere wants of nature, The head of the 
idiot is usually very small, particularly in the region of 
the forehead ; in some cases, however, it may be quite 
natural, and in others large and misshapen, The bene 
ficial effects of attention to the physical health, and of 
education, are manifested even in the case of idiots, (See 
CretinisM.) The chance of recovery depends greatly on 
the complication, or otherwise, of insanity with other 
diseases, particularly epilepsy or paralysis, with either 
of which it is nearly hopeless. It is also influenced by 
the form of the disease, the period of its duration, the 
age, sex, and constitution of the patient. The mean 
duration of cages terminating favorably is from five to 
ten months; after the latter period, recovery is very 
doubtful. In advanced life, insanity is generally per- 
manent, and imbecility is very rarely curable. While 
insanity may rise from some affection of the brain which 
speedily terminates in death, yet, in general, it is not 
necessarily a fatal disorder, for lunatics have been 
known to live thirty, forty, or fifty years after being 
seized with their disease. It is one of the signs of the 
advance of the present age, that the treatment of the 
insane is no longer what it was; they are no longer 
loaded with chains and confined to some dungeon, but 
are treated with kindness and consideration, and allowed 
all the liberty that the nature of their malady admits 
of. In the cure of insanity, in which great progress has 
recently been mide, the means adopted naturally resolve 
themselves into medical and moral. When the malady 
proceeds from, or is accompanied by, physical derange- 
ment, as it usually is, it is necessury to ascertain the 
nature of this, and to take means for its removal. If 
there be excitement and inflammatory action, mild an- 
tiphlogistic measures will be necessary, together with 
aperients and a low diet. If, on the contrary, there is 
debility and prostration of strength, a nourishing diet 
will be required. When, as is often the case, want of 
sleep is an attendant symptom, opiates are to be given. 
In all cases, exercise, fresh air, and cleanliness are re- 
quired. The moral treatment of the insane consists in 
diverting their thoughts by occupations and amuse 
ments, and in gaining their confidence by kind and con- 
ciliatory measures. To M. Pinel, of France, is the world 
indebted for having been the first to introduce concilia- 
tory measures in the treatment of the insane. 

Insatiability, Insatiableness, (-sd-shi-a-bil't- 
4% n. [Lat. tnsatiabilitas.}) State or quality of being 
insatiable; greediness of appetite that cannot be satis- 
fied or appeused; insatiety. 

Insn'tiable, a. [Fr.: Lat. insatiabilis — in, and satù 
to satisfy, from satis, enough, sufficient. See SATIATE. 
That cannot be satisfied or appeased ; extremely greedy; 
as, insatiable desires. 

Insa‘tiableness, u. See INSATIABILITY. 

Insa'tiably, adv. With greediness not to be appeased 
or satisfied. 

Insatiate, (-sd’shi-dt,)a, [Lat. insatiatus.] Insatiable; 
that may not be satisfied or appeased, 

“ Insatiate thirst of others’ rights.” —Philizs. 

Insa‘tiately, adv. Insatiably. 

Insa‘tiateness, n. State or condition of being im 
satiate. 

Insati’ety, n. [Fr. insatieté; Lat. insatiatas.] Insath 
ableness. 

Insat‘urable, a. [Lat. tnsaturabilis.) Impossible to 
be saturated, filled, or glutted. 

Inscient, (in'shi-ent,) a. [Lat. inscientis. ignorant.) 
Possessing buta smattering cf knowledge; dull; stupid; 
ignorant, 

1 in, used intensively, and sciens, from scire, te 

now.] Gifted with insight or knowledge; knowledge 
able; with intelligence. 

Insconce’, v.a. Same as ENSCONCE, g. v. 

Inserib’able, a. That may be inscribed. 

Inscrib‘ableness,7. State or quality of being in 
acribable. 
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Enseribe’, v. a. [Lat. inscribo— in, and scribo, to write. 
See Sore.) To write in or upon; to engrave on for 
a wap or duration; to imprint on, as on the memory. 
— Fo mark with letters, characters, or words; — some- 
times followed by on; as, I inscribed my name on 
the petition. —To commend to by a short ascription, 
leas formal than a dedication ; as, to inscribe a book to 
a friend. — To impress; to plant or imprint deeply; as, 
to inscribe an idea on the mind. 

(G-om.) To draw or delineate in or within, as chords 
or angles within a circle, or as a rectilinear figure within 
a curvilinear one, in such a manner that all the lines of 
the former shall terminate in the periphery of the latter; 
or asa curvilinear figure within a rectilinear one in such 
a manner that all the lines of the latter shall be tan- 
gents to the former. Duvies and Peck. 

Inserib'er, n. He who inscribes. 

Inserip'tible, a. That may be written or engraved 
upon; — used particularly iu relation to geometrical 
solids or plane figures. k 

Inscription, (-krip’shun,) n. [Lat. inscriptio, from 
inscribere.] Actor process of inscribing. — Something 
inscribed, written, or engraved, — ticularly a thing 
written, carved, or engraved; as, a Runic inscription. — 
An inscription or committal of a book to a person, 
whether intended as a mark of regard, or as inviting 

tronage; as, the inscription of “Jane Eyre” to Mr. 
ackeray. 

Inserip'tive, a. Presenting an inscription; partaking 
of the nature or character of an inscription. 

Inscrutabil ity, n. State of being inscrutable. 

Inseru’table, a. [Fr.; Lat. inscrutabilis—in, and 
scrutor, scrutatus, to search or probe thoroughly, from 
scruta, pl., old or broken stuff.] That cannot be searched 
into and understood by inquiry or study. — That cannot 
be penetrated, discovered, or comprehended by human 
reason; as, “the inscrutable ways of Providence.” 

Atterbury. 

Inseru’‘tableness, n. State or quality of being in- 
scrutable; inscrutability. 

Inseru'tably, adv. In an inscrutable or unfathom- 
able manner. 

Insculp’, v. a. [Fr. insculper.] To engrave; to cut. 


“ A coin... stamped in gold, but that insculpt upon. —Shaks. 


Insculp’tared, a. Engraved; carved. 
Inseam’, v. a. To impress or mark with a seam or 
cicatrix. 
Deep o'er his knee inseam'd remained the sear.“ Pope. 


Iusec'nble, a. [Lat. insecabilis.) Indivisible; that 
cannot be sundered by cleavage. 

In’seet, n. [Fr. insecte; Lat. insectus, divided into seg- 
ments.) (Zoél.) An animal of the class Insecla, com- 
prising the first section of the branch articulata, and 
distinguished by having a respiratory apparatus consist- 
ing of air-holes, called stigma, placed along the sides of 
the body, and connected with a system of air-tubes, 
called trachew, which branch throughout the interior 
of the body and carry air into every part. The iusects 
include three orders — Insects proper, Spina, and My- 
riapods.— The Insects proper have the body divided or 
cut into three very marked portions, to which the names 
head, thorax, and abdomen have been applied. In ordi- 
nary phraseology, an insect may be defined as a little 
animal, without bones or cartilage; furnished with a 
trunk, or else a mouth opening lengthwise; and with 
eyes destitute of coverings. This definition will com- 
prehend the whole class of Z., either with or without 
wings,—either in their caterpillar or perfect state. 
Every year ndds to the difficulty of defining in u brief 
manner the characters of the great and smaller divisions 
of the animal kingdom. Hence it will appear, that in 
this class of animals there are numerous distinctions, 
and that no general description will serve for all; so 
various are the appetites, manners, and modes of propa- 
gin, that every species requires its distinct history. 

hough so far inferior in point of magnitude, J., it must 
be confessed, surpuss in variety of structure and singu- 
larity of appearance all the larger branches of the ani- 
mal world, The general characters by which they are 
distinguished from other animals are these: First, they 
are furnished with six feet; secondly, the muscles are 
affixed to the internal surface of the skin, which, though 
hard, sometimes preserves u certain degree of flexibility; 
thirdly, they breathe, not like the generality of larger 
animals, by lungs or gills, but by spiracles or breathing- 
holes, distributed in a series or row on each side the 
whole length of the abdomen, and communicating with 
two long air-pipes within their bodies, and a number of 
smaller ones, to carry the air to every part. The head 
is furnished with a pair of antenne, or horns, which are 
extremely various in the different tribes, and which, by 
their differences of structure, forma leading character 
in the institution of the genera into which J. are die- 
tributed. Insects have a very small brain, and instead 
of a spinal marrow, a kind of knotted cord, extending 
from the brain to the hinder extremity; and numerous 
small whitish threads, which are the nerves, spread 
from the brain and knots, in various directions. The 
heart isa long tube, lying under the skin of the back, 
baving little holes on each side for the admission of the 
Juices of the body, which are prevented from escaping 
again by valves or clappers, formed to close the holes 
within. Moreover, this tubular heart is divided into 
several chambers, by transverse partitions, in each of 
which there is a hole shut by a valve, which allows the 
blood to flow only from the hinder to the fore part of 
the heart, and prevents it from passing in the contrary 
direction. The ancients entertained an idea that J. were 
destitute of blood; hence they called them animalia 
exsangutmea ; but now they are well known to be so far 
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from bloodless animals, that in many of them the circu- 
lation itself of the blood is clearly and distinctly per- 
ceived. The legs of J. (Fig. 1888) consist of two princi- 


Fig. 1388. 
VARIOUS FORMS OF INSECTS’ FFET, SHOWING THE ADHESIVE 
D1808 OR SUCKERS; (highly magnified.) 

A, one of the middie pair of legs of Water- beetle; B. foot of Bibfo 
Sebrilis: C, foot of House-fly; D, leg and foot of Cm her lutea; E, 
tarsus of Abyssinian Grassbopper, showing hooks or leaping 
appendages; F, one of the anterior legs of Water-beetle. 
pal parts, the thigh (femur) and shank (tibia), with two 
smaller articulations, the cora and trochanter, inter- 
posed between the body and the thigh, and at the ex- 
tremity of the shank a set of three, four, or five small 
articulations, called the tarsus. The last segment of 
the tarsus in terrestrial insects is generally terminated 
by a pair of books or little claws; and many dipterous 
insects, as the House-fly, have discs and suckers for 
taking hold of smooth surfaces. There are three periods 
in the life of un J., more or less distinctly marked by 
corresponding changes in the form. power, and habits. 
In the first, or period of infancy, an insect is technically 
called a larva, a word signifying a mask, becanse therein 
its future form is more or less masked or concealed. 
This name is not only applied to grubs, caterpillars (see 
Fig. 538), and maggots, and to other J. that undergo a 
complete transformation, but also te young and wing- 
less grasshoppers, and bugs, and indeed to all young J. 
before the wings begin to appear. In this first period, 
which is generally much the longest, insects are always 
wingless, pass most of their time in eating, grow rapidly, 
and usually cast off their skins repeatedly. The second 
period, — wherein those J. that undergo a partial trans- 
formation retain their activity and their appetites for 
food, continue to grow, aud acquire the rudiments of 
wings, while others, at this age, entirely lose their larva 
form, take no food, and remain at rest in a deathlike 
sleep—is called the pupa state, from a slight resem- 
blance that some of the latter present to an infant 
trussed in bandages, us was the fashion among the Ro- 
mans. The pup from caterpillars, however, are more 
commonly called chrysalides, because some of them, as 
the name implies, are gilt or adorned with golden spots: 
and grubs, after their first transformation, are often 
named nymphs — the reason for which is not very ob- 
vious. At the end of the second period. J. ngain shed 


Fig. 1389, — VARIOUS FORMS OF ANTENNA. 
their skins, and come forth fally grown, and (with few 
exceptions) provided with wings. They thus enter upon 5 
their last or adult state, wherein they no longer increase In seet, a. 


in size, and during which they provide for a continu- 
ation of their kind. This period usually lasts only a 


short time, for most insects die immediately after their] Im‘sected, a. 


eggs are Inid. Bees, wasps, and ants, however, which 


live in society, and labor together for the common good | Insee’tile, 


of their communities, continue much longer in the adult 
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state. Insects some particular parts which are 
not to be found in any of the larger animals; 

these are the aniennæ Lefore mentioned (figure 1389), 
which are those processes or jointed bodies situated on 
each side the head. They differ extremely in the differ- 
ent tribes of J., and are found to constitute one of the 
most convenient parts to fix upon in the distribution 
of J. into genera and species. It is therefore necessary 
slightly to enumerate some of them :—Antenna setacea, 
or setaceous antenna; bristleshaped, or growing fine 
and sharp at its termination: antenna filiformis, or 
thread-shaped, being of equal size throughout: antenna 
moniliformis, or mouiliſorin; each joint being globular, 
or nearly so: antenna clavata, club-shaped; having a 
knob at the top, as in the major part of Butterflies: 
antenna fissilis, or fissile; one which is split or divided 
at the tip into several lamelle or flat separations: 
antenna pectinata, or pectinuted ; one which is divided 
along each side into numerous processes in such a man- 
ner as to resemble the teeth of a comb: antenna bar- 
bata, or bearded; one which is slightly feathered, either 
on one or both sides, with fine lateral fibres or huirs: 
antenna perfoliata, perfoliate; the joints of a flattened 
and circular shape, with the stem or body of theantenna 
passing through them, as in the leaves of some plants 
in which the stem seems to pass through them. An- 
other part peculiar to I consists in a pair or two of short 
jointed processes proceeding from the mouth; these are 
termed palpi or feelers, which in some J. are very con- 
spicuous, but not in all. The mouth in Z. is generall, 
situated at the lower part of the front, and varies — 
in structure in the different orders. In some it is fur- 
nished with very strong jaws, often notched or serrated 
on the inuer side into the appearance of teeth, and which 
always meet horizontally; in others the mouth consists 
of a tube or instrument for suction (Fig. 1390), either 


Fig. 1390. — HEAD OF A BEE. 
(Considerably magnified.) 


simple, or guarded by various kinds of appendages, The 
eyes in J. are commonly situated on each side of the 
head. and are two in number; but in some insects, as in 
Spiders, there are six or eight. In most of the insect 
tribes the eyes may be considered as compound, the 
cornea presenting, when viewed with a microscope, the 
appearance of an infinite number of separate convexities, 
like so many real convex lenses, There are also on the 
heads of many J. three small, smooth, lucid globules 
resembling so many separate eyes, placed on the top of 
the head, between or above the lateral ones; these Lin- 
nus distinguishes hy the title of stemmata ; they are 
also called ocelli. The body in the major part of insects 
is divided into the thorax or upper part, and the abdo- 
men or lower part. In many of the Beetle tribe the 
back of the thorax is distinguished by a small triangu- 
lar piece or division, situated at its lower part, between 
the juncture of the wing-sheaths ; this triangular part 
is called scutellum, or the escutcheon. The under part 
of the thorax is called the breast, or pectus, and in this 
the sternum is frequently distinguishable. The abdomen 
is murked into transverse sections, and the last joint 
terminates in the tail. The wing-sheaths or shelly cover- 
ings, in the Beetle tribe and some others, are termed 
elytra.—The Insects proper are divided into the seven 
sub-orders Hymenoptera, Lepidoptera, Diptera, Coleop 
tera, Hemiptera, Orthoptera, and Neuroptera. 

(Lat. insectus — in, and seco, to cut. See 
Sect.) Resembling an insect; having the qualities of 
an insect; — hence, small; mean; contempi.ble. 
Resembling an insect; having the na 
ture of an insect. 

a. Having the nature of insects; as, an iw 
sectile animal. 
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Insee’tion, u. A cutting in; an incision. 


insectiv’ora, n. pl. [Lat.] (Zod!.) An order of car 


niverous quadrn- 
peds synonymous 
with Glires, and 
deriving its name 
from the habits 
of the species be- 
longing to it. 
Their distinguish- 
ing characteris- 
tics are the con- 
ical points on 
their teeth (Fig. 
1891), for the pur- 
pose of crushing 
the hard outer 
coverings of the insects on which they feed. They are 


Fig. 1391. 
TEETH OF AN INSECTIVOROUS ANIMAL. 


divided into four different families:—the 7alpi/e, or| Insignific: 


Moles; the Soricide, or Shrews; the Aculeata ( Erinace- 
adw), or Hedgehogs; and the Tupaide. or Banxrings, a 
group of animals inhabiting the E. Indies, and bearing 
a close resemblance to squirrels in their appearance and 
habits. The torm Jnsectivora is also applied to an order 
of birds in the ornitholovical system of Temminck. 

Insece’tivore, n. (Zoöl.) An animal of the order Ix- 
BECTIVORA, 9. v. 

Insectivorous, a. [Eug. insect. and Lat. roro, to 
devour. See Voracious.) Feeding or subsisting on insects. 

—Relating or pertaining to the tribe of Jnsectivores, q. v. 

Insecure’, a. Unsafe; not secure; not confident of 
safety. — Not effectually guarded or protected; exposed 
to danger or loss. 

Insecure'ly, adv. Without security or safety. 

Insecure’ness, n. Absence of security. 

Insecurity, n. [L. Lat. insecuritas.] Want of secu- 
rity, or safety against hazard or danger; as, the inse- 
curity of a debt.— Absence of confidence in safety. — 
Lack of susceptibility ; obtuseness; want of tenderness 
or emotional characteristics, 

Insen“sate, a. (L. Lat. insensutus—in, and sensatus, 
from sensus, sensation, sense; Fr. insense. | Destitute 
of sense; stupid; foolish; wanting sensibility. 

Insen'sateness, n. Insensitility. 

Insense’, v.a. To instruct. (Local Eng.) 

Insensibil/ity, n. [Fr. insensibilité.] State or qual- 
ity of being insensible ; want of sensibility, or the power 
of feeling or perceiving; want of power to be moved or 
affected; want of tenderness or susceptibility of emo- 
tion or passion; dullness; stupidity ; torpor. 

Insen’sible, a. [Fr.; Lat. insensibilis — in, and sensi- 
bilis, from sensus. See Sense.) That cannot be felt or 
perceived; imperceptible; destitute of the power of 
fecling or perceiving; wanting corporeal sensibility; 
not susceptible of emotion or passion; void of feeling: 
wanting tenderness; unfeeling; dull; stupid; torpid; 
void of sense or meaning. 

Insen’sibleness, u. Insensibility. 

Insen’sibly, adv. Imperceptibly; in a manner not 
to be felt or perceived by the senses; by slow degrees; 
gradually. 

Insen'tient, a. Not sentient; senseless; inert; not 
having perception. 

Inseparabil'ity, n. Quality of being inseparable. 

Insep’arable, a. [Fr. inseparable; Lat. insrparabi- 
lis.) hei caunot be separated or disjoined; not to be 
parted, 

Insep'arableness, or INSEPARABILITY, n. [L Lat. 
inseparalilitas.| Quality of being inseparable, or in- 
capable of distinction. 

Insep’arably, wiv. Ina manner that prevents sep- 
aration; with indixsoluble union. 

Insep arate, d. Not separate; united. 

Insert’, v. a. [Lat. insero, insertus — in, and sero, ser- 
tus, to bind or fasten together, to knit, to interweave.] 
To knit or join into; to put, bring, or introduce into; 
to thrust in; to set in or among. 

Ansert’ed, a. (Bot.) Attached to, or growing out of, 
as the parts of a flower. 

(Arch.) Noting a column standing, or appearing to 
stand, partly in a wall 

Inserting, n. The act of one who inserts.— The 
thing inserted. 

Insertion, (-s¢r’shun,) n. [Fr.; Lat. insertio.] Act of 
inserting, or of setting or placing im or among other 
things; the manner in which one part is inserted into, 
adheres to, or grows out of another; the thing inserted. 

Inses’sores, n. pl. [Lat. pl. of insessor, a besetter.] 
(Zul.) The Perchers, an order of birds embracing far 
more species than any other in the whole class of birds, 
and widely differing from each other in many respects; 
but agreeing also in many important respects, especially 
in their feet, which have three toes directed forward wud 
one behind, the latter being on the same level with the 
others, 

{nsesso’'rinl, a. 
or perehing-birds, 

In'set, n. Something set in; insertion. 

. a. To set in; to infix or implant. 

Insev’erable, a. Not to be severed. 

Inshad’ed, a. That is marked with different shades. 

Insheathel, v. a. To put ina sheath; to hide or cover 
in a sheath. 

Inshel'ter, v. n. To shelter. 

Inshore’, a. and adv. Near the shore 

Inshrine’, v.a. See ENSHRINE, 

Insicea tion, n. The art of drying in. 

In'side, n. The interior side or part of a thing; in- 
ternal part; — opposed to the outside, 

—a. Interior; internal; being within. 
adv. or prep. Contained within; interior; internal, 


(Zoél.) Relating to the insessores, 


INSO 
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Insidious, a. [Fr. msidieux ; Lat. insidiosus, from] Insolence, or INsoLency, n. [Fr.; Lat. involentia,’ 


(pl.) insidi, an ambush, ambuscade, from insideo, to 
Lying in wait; 
hence, 
cunning: crafty ; deceitinl, artful; desiguing; treacher- 


sit in or upon — i», and sedeo, to sit.) 
watching an opportunity to insnare or entra 


ous; deceptive; intended to entrap. 
Insid’iously, adr. 
ceitfully ; treacherously ; with artifice or stratagem. 
Insid iousness, n. 


treachery. 
In’sight, n. Sight into; 


thorough knowledge or skill. 
Insig'nia, u. pl. 


With intention to ensnare; de- 


Quality of being insidious; a 
watching fur an opportunity to ensnare; decvitfulness ; 


ight or view of the interior 
of anything; deep inspection or view; introspection;| Insolid'ity. n. 


(Lat. pl. from insigne, insignis, dis- 


State or quality of being insolent; an unusual degree 
of pride or haughtiness manifested in contemptuous 
and overbearing treatment of others; petulant con- 
tempt: impudeuce. 

In‘solent, a. [Lat. insolens in, and solzo, to be wont 
or accustomed.) Excessively proud and haughty, with 
contempt of others: domineering in power; overbear+ 
ing; insulting; abusive; impudent; proceeding from 
insolence; contemptuous, 

In'solently, odr. With contemptuous pride; haugh- 
tily; rudely; saucily. 

Want of solidity; weakness. (R.) 

Insolubility,n. Fr. insolulilité.) Quality of not 
being soluble or dissolvable, — particularly in a fluid. 


tinguished by mark. Bee Sign.) Badges or distinguish- | Insolu’ble, a. [Fr.; Lat, mseludilis—in, and d, 


ing marks of office or honor; marks, signs, or visible 
impressions, by which anything is known. 

ce, or INSIGNIFICANCY, n. Fr. insigni- 
fiance.) Quality or state of being insignificant; want 


of significance or meaning; unimportance; want of | nse 


force or effect; want of weight. — Meanness. 

Insignif/icant, a. Fr. isignifivnt| Void of signi- 
fication; destitute of meaning, as words; answering no 
purpose; having no weight or effect; unimportant; im- 
material; inconsiderable: trivial— Mean ; contemptible. 

Insignif‘icantly, adv. Without meaning; without 
importance or effect; to no purpose. 

Insincere’, a. [Lat. tasincerus. Sce SINCERE.) Want- 
ing sincerity; not being in truth what one appears to 
be, ns persons; hollow; hypocritical; characterized by 
insincerity, as words or actions; deceptive; deceitful; 
false; disingenuous; not sound or secure, 

Insincere ly, adv. Without sincerity; bypocriti- 
caliy. 

Insincer’ity, n. Want of sincerity, or of being in 

what one appears to be; dissimulation; bypoc- 

deceitfulness ; hollowness. 

uate, v.a. Fr. insinuer; Lat. insinuo, insinu- 
utus — in, nud sinuo, to bend, wind, or curve, from 
sinus, a bent surface, a curve.) To put into the bosom 
of; to introduce geutly, or into a narrow passage; to 
wind in. 

—To ingratiate, push, or work, as one’s self into favor; to 
introduce by slow, gentle, or artful means. 

—To hint; to intimate; to suggest by remote allusion; 
to instil; to infuse gently. 

—v.n. To creep in; to wind in; to flow in; to enter 
gently, slowly, or imperceptibly, as into crevices, — To 
gain on the affections by gentle or artful means; to 
wind along. 

Insin‘uating, p.a. Creeping or winding in; flowing 
in; gaining on gent hinting ; tending to enter gently; 
insensibly wiunivg favor and confidence, 

Insin’uatingly, adv. In the way of insinuation. 

Insinua'tion, n. [Lat. insinuatio.) Act of insinuat- 
ing; a creeping or winding in; a flowing into crevices; 
act of gaining on favor or affections, by gentle or artful 
means; the art or power of pleasing and stealing on 
the affections. — A hint; a suggestion or intimation by 
distant allusion, 

Insin’‘uative, a. 


aling on the affections. 

Insinluator, n. He who, or that which, insinuates. 

Insin’/uatory, a. Insinuating; ivsinuative. 

Insip'id, a. [Fr. insipide; Lat. insipidus — in, and 
sapidus, from supio, to taste, to savor.) Destitute of 
taste; tasteless; vapid; wanting the qualities which 
affect the organs of taste. — Wauting spirit, life, or ani- 
mation; wanting pathos or the power of exciting emo- 
tions; flat: dull; heavy: lifeless; spiritless. 

Insipid’ity, n. [Fr. insipidité.] Quality of being in- 
sipid; want of taste, or the power of exciting sensation 
iu the tongue; lack of saver. 

—Want of life or spirit. 

Insip’idly, adv. Without taste; without spirit or life; 
without enjoyment. 

Insip’idness, n. Insipidity; want of flavor, 

Insip’ience, n. [Lat. instpientia.) Foliy; want of 


Insip Unwise; foolish. (n.) 

Insist, v. n. [Lat. insisto — in, and sista, to set or place 
one's self, from sto, to stand.] To stand or rest. — To 
dwell on in discourse. — o urge or press earnestly. 

Insist/ence, n. The act of insisting or urging. 

Insist'ent. a. Resting npon anything. 

“The breadth of the substruction must be at least double to the 
insistent wall.” — Wotton, 

Insi'tieney, n. Freedom from thirst. 

Insition, (-sish’un,) n. | Lat. insitio.| The insertion or 
ingraftment of one branch into another, 

In situ, It., in situation.) (Min.) Notinga mineral 
which is found in its original position, bed, or strata. 
In‘skip, in California, a post-village of Butte co., abt. 

43 m. N. of Oroville. 

Insnare’, v.a. To catch in a snare; to take by arti- 
ficial means; to entrap; to take ina trap or net. — To 
entangle ; to involve in difficulties or perplexities; to 
allure; to inveigle. 

Insnarer. n. One who iusnares ; an insnarer. 

Insobri'ety, n. Want of sobriety; intemperance; 
drunkenness. 

Insociabil ity, n. Unsociability. (n.) 

In’solate, v. d. [Lat. insolo, insolatus in, and sol, 
the sun.) To dry in the sun; to expose to the action 
of the sun. 

Insola’‘tion, n. Exposure to the sun.— A stroke of 
the sun; a sun-stroke or coup de soleil. — The drying of 
chemical and pharmaceutical substances. 

( Bot.) A disease of plants from exposure to too bright 
alight, which causes rapid evaporation, and kills the 
part in which the evaporation takes place; a scorching. 
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solutus, to loose or loosen, See Sorve.] That cannot 

be loosed; indissoluble; that cannot be diseolved, par- 

ticularly by a fluid. — That cannot be made clear; not 
to be resolved, as doubts. 

bleness, n. Insolnbility. 

Insolv'able, a. Fr.; Lat. in, and sole, ta loose, or 
loose: That cannot be loosened, disengaged, or nn- 
Tavelled; pot to be cleared of difficulty or uncertainty; 
not to be explained or solved; not admitting solution 
or explication. 

“Wherein there appear some insolvable difficulties.""— Watts. 
That cannot be paid. — That cannot be loosed or untied. 
Insolvency. [Lat. in, privative, solvo, to free, to pay. 

(Luw.) The state of n person who is insolvent, or un- 
able from any cause to pay his debts, or who is unable 
to pay his debts as they fall due in the usual course of 
trade or business, The distinction between bankruptcy 
and insolvency which is taken by jurists und accurate 
law-writers seems to be little regarded in the practice 
of the U. States, In its primary sense, J. hasa much more 
extensive signification than bankruptcy. The latter, 
which is properly one species or phase of the former, was 
formerly applied to the dishonest merchant or trader. 
The meaning, however. is now se Jar changed, that no dis- 
honesty is implied from the status of bankeuptey; but 
the word is still properly applied only to traders or mere 
In 


the separate States tend to obliterate the true distinc- 
tion between baukruptey and J, and we have not @ 
special legislation establishing a well-defined demarea- 
tion between the two terms. The notable difference in 
the legislation of the various States proving injurious 
to national trade, Congress, acting in accordance with 
the Constitution (Art. 1, sec. S/ n March 2. 1867, passed 
a law of bankruptey which, from the Ist of Jan., 1869, be 
came obligatory throughout the U. S. and was of such 
importance to the business public, that we believe it use 
ful to give its substance here, — I. Jurisdiction, The sev- 
eral district courts of the U. States are constituted courts 
of bankruptcy; and they have original jurisdiction, in 
their respective districts, in all matters and proceed- 
ings in bankruptcy. — 2. Registrars. One or more regis- 
trars in bankruptey are appointed in each congressional 
district by the judges of the district courts of the U. 
States. within and for the several districts, to assist the 
judge of the district court in the performance of his 
duties under the Act.— 3. Practice. Appeals may be 
taken from the district to the circuit court in all cases 
in equity, and writs of error may be allowed to said 
circuit courts from said district courts in cases at law, 
under the jurisdiction created by this Act, when the 
debt or damages claimed amount to more than $500; 
and any supposed creditor, whose claim is wholly, or in 
part rejected, or au assignee who is dissatisfied with the 
alluwance of a claim, may appeal from the decision of 
the district court to the circuit court from the same 
district. — 4. Voluntary Bankruptcy. If any person 
residing within the jurisdiction of the United States 
owing debts provable under this Act, excecding tho 
amount of $300, shall apply by petition addressed to the 
judge of the judicial district in which such debtor has 
resided or carried on business for the six months next 
immediately preceding the time of filing such peti 
tion. or for the longest period during such six months 
setting forth his place of residence, his inability to 
pay all his debts in full, his willingness to surrender 
all his effects and estate for the benefit of his creditors, 
and his desire to obtain the benefit of this Act; and 
shall annex to his petition a schedule, verified by oath 
before the court, or before a registrar in bankruptcy, 
or before one of the commissioners of the circuit 
court of the United States, containing a full and true 
statement of all his debts, and, as fur ns possible, te 
whom due, with the place of residence of each creditor, 
if known to the debtor, and if not known, the fact to be 
so stated, and the sum due to each creditor; also the 
nature of ench debt or demand, whether foanded or 
written security, obligation, contract, or otherwise, and 
also the true cause and consideration of such indebted 
ness in each case, and the place where such indebted 
ness occur and the statement of any existing mort 
gage, pledge, lien, judgment, or collateral or other se 
curity given for the payment of the same; and shall 
also annex to his petition an accurate inventory. verte 
fied in like manner, of all his estate, both real and per- 
sonal, enable under this Act, describing the same, 
and stating where it is situated, and whether there are 
any, and if so, what incumbrances thereon; the filing of 
such petition is an act of bankruptcy, and petitioner is 
adjudged a bankrupt.— 5. Assignment. The creditore 
shall, at the first meeting after due notico from the 
Messenger, in presence of a registrar designated by the 
court, choose one or more assignees of the estate of the 
debtor; the choice to be made by the greater port ia 
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value and in number of the creditors who have proved 
their debts. If no choice is made by the creditors at 
this necting, the judge, or if there be no opposing in- 
terest, the registrar, shall appoint one or more assignees. 
As soon as the assignee is appointed and qualified, the 
judge, or, where there is no opposing interest, the regis- 
trar, by an instrument under his hand, assigns and con- 
veys to the assignee, all the estate, real aud personal, 
of the bankrupt, with all his deeds, books, and papers 
relating thereto. Provided, however, that there be ex- 
cepted the necessary household and kitchen furniture, 
and such other articles and necessaries of the bankrupt 
as the assignee shall designate and set apart, having 
reference in the amount to the family, condition, and 
circumstances of De bankrupt, but altogether not to 
exceed in value, in any case, the sum of $500; and also 
the wearing apparel of the bankrupt, and that of his 
wife and children; and the uniform, arms, and equip- 
ments of any person who is, or has Leen, a soldier in the 
militia, or in the service of the U. States; and any other 
property that now is, or hereafter shall be exempted 
from attachment, or seizure, or levy on execution, by 
the laws of the U. States; or by the laws of the State in 
which the bankrupt has his domicile at the time of the 
commencement of the proceedings in bankruptcy, to an 
amount not exceeding that allowed by such State ex- 
emption laws in force in the year 1864. The assignee 
shal! demand and receive from any and ull persons hold- 
ing the same, all the estate assigned, or intended to be 
assigned under the provisions of this Act, and he shall 
sell all such unincumbered estate, real and personal, 
which comes to his hands, on such terms as he thinks 
most for the interest of the creditors. — 6. Probate of 
Debts, All debts due and payable from the bankrupt at 
the time of the adjudication of bankruptcy, and all debts 
then existing, but not payable until a future day, (a re- 
bate of interest being made when no interest is payable 
by the terms of the contract,) may be proved against the 
estate of the bankrupt. All proofs of debts against the 
estate of the bankrupt, by or in behalf of creditors re- 
siding within the judicial district where the proceedings 
in bankruptcy are pending, shall be made before one of 
the registrars of the court in said district; and by or in 
behalf of non-resident “ creditors” before any registrar 
in bankruptcy iu the judicial district where such cred- 
itors or either of them reside, ur before any commis- 
sioner of the circuit court authorized to administer 
oaths in any district. To entitle a claimant against the 
estate of a bankrupt to have his demand allowed, it 
must be verified by a deposition in writing, on oath, or 
solemn affirmation, before the proper registrar or com- 
missioner setting forth the demand, the consideration 
thereof, whether any and what securities are held there- 
for, and whether any and what payments have been 
made thereon; that the sum claimed is justly due from 
the bankrupt to the claimant; that the claimant has 
not, nor has any other person, for his use, received any 
security or satisfaction whatever other than that set 
forth by him; that the claim was not procured for the 
purpose of influencing the proceedings under this Act, 
and that no barguin or agreement, expressed or implied, 
has been made or entered into by or on behalf of such 
creditor, to sell, transfer, or dispose of said claim, or any 
part thereof, against such bankrupt, or take or receive, 
directly or indirectly, any money, property, or consider- 
ation whatever, wherchy the vote of said creditor, or 
any other person in the proceedings under this Act, is, 
or shall be in any way affected, influenced, or controlled; 
and no claim shall be allowed uuless all the statements 
set forth in such deposition shall appear to be true. If 
the proof is satisfactory to the registrar or commissioner, 
it shall be signed Ly the deponent and delivered or sent 
by mail to the assignee who shall examine the same and 
compare it with the books and accounts of the bank- 
rupt, and shall register, in a book to be kept by him 
for that purpose, the names of creditors who have 
proved their claims, in the order in which such proof is 
received, stating the time of receipt of such proof, and 
the amount and nature of the debts, which book shall 
be open to the inspection of all the creditors. — 7. Sale 
of Perishable Property, &c. When it appears to the sat- 
isfaction of the court, that the estate of the debtor, or 
any part thereof, is of a perishable nature, or liable 
to deteriorate in value, the court may order the same to 
be sold, in such a manner as may be deetned most expedi- 
ent, under the direction of the messenger or assignee, 
as the case may be, who shall hold the funds received 
in place of the estate disposed of. - S. Examination of 
the Bankrupt. The court may, on the application of the 
assignee in bankruptcy, or of any creditor, or without 
any application, at all times, require the bankrupt, at 
reasonable notice, to attend and submit to an exami- 
nation, on oath, upon all matters relating to the dis- 
posal or condition of his property, to his trade, and 
dealings with others, &c. And the court may in like 
manner require the attendance of any other person 
as a witness; and if such person shall fail to attend, 
on being summoned thereto, the court may compel his 
attendance by warraut directed to the marshal, com- 
manding him toarrest such person and bring him forth- 
with before the court, or before a registrar in bankruptcy, 
for examination as such witness. For good cause shown, 
the wife of any bankrupt may be required to attend 
before the court, to the end that she may be examined 
as a witness; and if such wife do not attend at the time 
aud place specified in the order, the bankrupt shall not 
be entitled to a discharge, unless he shall prove to the 
satisfaction of the court that he was unable to procure 
the attendance of his wife. No bankrupt shall be liable 
to arrest, during the pendency of the proceedings in 
bankruptcy, in any civil action, unless the same is 
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founded on some debt or claim from which his discharge 
in bankruptcy would not release him. —9. Distribution 
of the Bankrupt’s Estate. All creditors whose debts are 
duly proved and allowed, shall be entitled to share in 
the bankrupt’s property and estate pro rata without 
any priovity or preference whatever; except that wages 
due from him to any operative, or clerk, or house-servunt, 
to an amount not exceeding fifty dollars for labor per- 
formed within six months next preceding the adjudica- 
tion of bankruptcy, shall be entitled to priority, and 
shall be first paid in full. At the expiration of three 
months from the date of the adjudication of bankruptcy 
in any case, or as much earlier as the court may direct, 
the court, upon request of the assignee, shall call a 
general meeting of the creditors, of which due notice 
shall be given, and the assignee shall then report, and 
exhibit to the court and to the creditors, just and true 
accounts of all his receipts and payments, verified by his 
oath. Atsuch a meeting, the majority in value of the 
creditors present shall determine whetherany,and what 
part of the net proceeds of the estate shall be divided 
among the creditors, In case a dividend is ordered, the 
registrar shall, within 10 days after such meeting, prepare 
alist of creditors entitled to dividend, and shall calculate 
and set opposite to the name of each creditor who has 
proved his claim, the dividend to which he is entitled 
out of the net proceeds of the estate set apart for divi- 
dend, and shall forward by mail to every creditor a 
statement of the dividend to which he is entitled; und 
such creditor shall be paid by the assignee in such man- 
ner as the court may direct. The like proceedings shall 
be had at the expiration of the next three months, earlier 
if practicable; and a third meeting of creditors shall 
then be called by the court, and a final dividend then 
declared, unless any action at law or suit in equity be 
pending, or unless some other estate or effects of the 
debtor afterwards come to the hands of the assignee, in 
which cuse the assignee shill, as soon as may be, convert 
such estate or effects into money, aud within two months 
after the same shall be so converted, the same shall be 
divided in manner aforesaid. In addition to all expenses 
necessarily incurred by him in the execution of his trust, 
in any case, the assignee shall be entitled to an allow- 
ance for his services in such case, on all moneys received 
and paid out by him therein, for any sum not exceeding 
$1,000, 5 per cent. thereon; for any larger sum, not 
exceeding $5,000, 2144 per cent. on the excess over 
$1,000; and for any larger sum, 1 per cent. on the 
excess over $5,000, In the order for a dividend, 
the following claims shall be entitled to priority or 
preference, and to be first paid in full in the tollowing 
order: — The fees, costs, and expenses of suits, aud 
the several proceedings in bankruptcy under this Act, 
and for the custody of property, as herein provided: 
All debts due to the U. States, and all tuxes and assess- 
ments under the laws thereof: All debts due to the 
State in which the proceedings in bankruptcy are pend- 
ing, and all taxes and assessments made under the laws 
of such State: Wages due to any operative, clerk, or 
house-servant, to an amount not exceeding fifty dollars, 
for labor performed within six months next preceding 
the first publication of the notice of proceedings in 
bankruptcy; all debts due to any persons who, by the 
laws of the United States, are or may be entitled toa 
priority or preference, in like manner as if this Act had 
not been passed; always provided that nothing con- 
tained in this Act shall interfere with the assessment 
and collection of taxes by the authority of the United 
States or any State. — 10 and 11. The Discharge, and 
Fraudulent Preferences. At any time after the expiration 
of six months from the adjudication of bankraptey, the 
bankrupt may apply to the court for a discharge from 
his debts ; aud the court shall thereupon order notice to 
be given by mail to all creditors who have proved their 
debts, to appear on a day appointed for that purpose, 
and show cause why a discharge should not be granted 
to the bankrupt. No discharge shall be granted, or, if 
granted, be valid. if the bankrupt has wilfully sworn 
falsely in his affidavit annexed to his petition, sched- 
ule, or inventory, or upon any examination ju the 
course of the proceedings in bankruptcy, in relation to 
any material fact concerning his estate or his debts, or 
to any other material fact: Or if he has concealed any 
part of his estate or effects, or any books or writings re- 
ating thereto; or if he has been guilty of any fraud, 
or negligence in the care, custody, or delivery to the 
assignee of the property belonging to him at the time 
of the presentation of his petition and inventory, Or 
if within four months before the commencement of 
such proceedings he has procured his lands, goods, 
money or chattels to be attached, sequestered, or seized 
on execution; or if, since the passage of this Act, he 
has destroyed, mutilated, altered, or falsified any of his 
books, documents, papers, writings, or securities, or has 
made or been privy to the making of any false or fraud- 
ulent entry in any book of accounts, or other document, 
with intent to defraud his creditors: Or bas removed or 
caused to be removed any part of his property from the 
district, with intent to defraud his creditors: Or if he 
has given any fraudulent preference contrary to the 
provisions of this Act; or made any fraudulent payment, 
gift, transfer, conveyance, or assignment of any part 
of his property; or has lost any part thereof in gun- 
ing: or has admitted a false or fictitious debt against 
his estate; or if, having knowledge that any person has 
proved such false or fictitious debt, he has not disclosed 
the sume to his assignee within one month alter such 
knowledge: Or if, being a tradesinan, he bas not, subse- 
quently to the passage of this Act, kept any Looks or 
accounts: Or if he, or any other person in his behalf, 
has procured the assent of any creditor to the discharge, 
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or influenced the action of any creditor, at any stags 
of the proceedings, by any pecuniary consideration or 
obligation: Or if he has, in contemplation of becoming 
bankrupt, made any pledge, payment, transfer, assigne 
Ment, or conveyance of any part of his property, 
directly or indirectly, absolutely or conditionally, for 
the purpose of preferring any creditor or person having 
a claim against bim: Or if he has been convicted « 
any misdemeanor under this Act, or has been guilty o? 
any fraud whatever contrary to the true interest 
of this Act. No person who shall have been die- 
charged under this Act, and shall afterwards become 
bankrupt, on his own application, shall be again entitled 
to a discharge, whose estate is insumcient to pay 70 per 
cent. of the debts proved against it, unless the assent im 
writing of three fourths in value of his creditors who 
have proved their claims is filed at or before the time 
of application for discharge. But a bankrupt who shall 
prove to the satisfaction of the court that he has paid 
all debts owing by him at the time of any previous 
bankruptcy, or who has been voluntarily released there- 
from by his creditors, shall be entitled to a discharge in 
the same manner and with the same effect as if he had 
previously been bankrupt. Any creditor opposing the 
discharge of any bankrupt, may file a specification in 
writing of the grounds of his opposition; and the court 
may, in its discretion, order any question of fact so pre- 
sented to be tried at a stated session of the district 
court. If it shall appear to the court that the bankrupt 
has in all things conformed to his duty under this Act, 
and that he is entitled under the provisions thereof to 
receive a discharge, the court shall grant him a dis- 
charge from all his debts. No debt created by the 
fraud or embezzlement of the bankrupt, or by his de- 
falcation as a public officer, or while acting in any 
fiduciary character, shall be discharged under this Act. 
No discharge shall be granted to a debtor whose asseta 
shall not be equal to 50 per cent. of the claims proved 
against his estate upon which he shall be liable as the 
principal debtor, unless the assent in writing of a major- 
ity in number and value of his creditors, to whom he 
shall have become liable as principal debtor, and who 
shall have proved their claims, be filed in the case, at or 
betore the time of the hearing of the application for 
discharge. — 12. Partnerships and Corporations. Where 
two or more persons who are partners in trade shall be 
adjudged bankrupt, either on the petition of such part- 
hers, or any one of them, or on the petition of any 
creditor of the partners, a warrant shall issue in the 
manner provided by this Act, upon which all the joint 
stock and property of the co-partnership, and also all 
the separate estate of each of the partners, shall be 
taken, excepting such parts thereof as are herein before 
mentioned; and all the creditors of the company, and 
the separate creditors of each partner, shall be allowed 
to prove their respective debts. The net proceeds of 
the joint stock shall be appropriated to pay the credit- 
ors of the co-purtnership; and the net proceeds of the 
separate estate of each partner shall be appropriated to 
pay his separate creditors. And if there be any balance 
of the separate estate of any partner, atter the payment 
of his separate debts, such balance shall be added to 
the joint stock. After the payment of the joint debts, 
such balance shall be divided and appropriated to and 
among the separate estates of the several partners, ace 
cording to their respective rights and interest therein, 
and as it would have been if the partnership had been 
dissolved without any bankruptcy.— 13. /nvoluntary 
Bankruptcy. Any person residing and owing debts as 
aforesaid, who shall depart from the State, district, or 
territory of which he is an inhabitant, with intent to 
defraud his creditors, or, being absent, shall with such 
intent remain absent, or shall conceal himself to avoid 
the service of legal process in any action for the re- 
covery of a debt or demand provable under this Act, or 
shall conceal or remove any of his property to avoid its 
being attached, taken, or sequestered on legal process, 
or shall make any assignment, gift, sale, conveyance, or 
transfer of his estate, property, rights, or credits, either 
within the United States or elsewhere, with intent to 
delay, defraud, or hinder his creditors, or who has been 
arrested and held in custody under or by virtue of mesne 
rocess or execution, issued out of any court of any 
tate, district, or territory within which such debtor 
resides or has property, founded upon a demand 
in its nature provable aguinst a bankrupt’s estate, 
and for a sum exceeding 8100. and such process jis 
remaining in force, and not discharged by payment 
or in avy other manner provided by the law of 
such State, district, or territory applicable thereto, 
for a period of seven days; ur has been actually impris- 
oned for more than seven days, in a civil action founded 
on contract, for the sum of $100 and upwards: Or w 
being bankrupt or insolvent, or in contemplation 
bankruptcy or insolvency, shall make any payment, 
gift, sule, conveyance, or transfer of money or other 
property, estate, rights, or credits; or give any warrant 
to confess judginent; or procure or suffer his property 
to be taken on legal process, with intent to give a 
preference to one or more of his creditors, or to any 
person or persons who are or may be liable for him as 
indorser, bail, sureties, or otherwise, or with the intent, 
by such disposition of his property, to defeat or delay 
the operation of this Act: Or who, being a banker, mer- 
chant, or trader, bas fraudulently stopped or suspended, 
and not resumed, payment of his commercial paper, 
within a period of fourteen days; shall be deemed ta 
have committed un act of bankruptcy, and, subject te 
the conditions hereinatter prescribed, shall be adjudged * 
bankrupt, on the petition of one or more of his creditors, 
the aggregate of whose debts amount to at least $250; 
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provided such petition is brought within six months 
after the act of bankruptcy shall bave been committed. 
And if such person shall be adjndged a bankrupt, the 
assignee may recover back the money ur other property 
80 paid, conveyed, sold, assigned, or transferred, provided 
the person receiving such payment or conveyance had 
reasonable cause to believe that n fraud was intended, 
and that the debtor was insolvent; and such creditor 
shall not be allowed to prove his debts in bankruptcy. 
—1lé. The Supersedeas. 1f, at the first meeting of the 
creditors, or at any meeting of creditors to be specially 
called for that purpose, and of which previous notice 
shall have been given, for such length of time, and in 
such a manner as the court may direct, three-fourths iu 
value of the creditors, whose clams have been proved, 
shall determine and resolve that it is fur the interest of 
the general body of the creditors that the estate of the 
bankrupt should be wound up and settled, and distri- 
bution made among the creditors by trustees under the 
inspection and direction of a committee of the creditors, 
it shall be lawful for the creditors to certify and report 
such resolution to the court, aud to nominate one or 
mere trustees to take hold, and distribute the estate, 
under the direction of such committee.— 16. Penal 
Clauses. If any debtor or bankrupt shall, after the 
commencement of proceedings in bankruptcy, secrete 
or conceal any property belonging to his estate, or part 
with, conceal or destroy, alter, mutilate, or falsify, or 
cause to be concealed, destroyed, altered, mutilated or 
falsified, any book, deed, document, or writing relating 
thereto, or remove or cause to be removed, the same or 
any part thereof, out of the district, or otherwise dis- 
poee of any part thereof, with intent to prevent it from 
coming into the possession of the assiguee in bank- 
ruptcy, or to hinder, impede, or delay either of them in 
recovering or receiving the same; or make any pay- 
ment, gift, sale, assignment, trausfer, or conveyance of 
any property belonging to his estate, with the like in- 
tent, or “ shall spend” any part thereof in gaming; or 
shall, with intent to defraud, wilfully and fraudulontly 
conceal from his assignees, or omit from his schedule, 
any property or effects whatsoever; or if,in case of any 
person having, to his knowledge or beliet, proved a false 
or fictitious debt against his estate, he shall fail to dis- 
close the same to his assignee within one month after 
coming to the knowledge or belief thereof; or shall 
attempt to account for any of his property by fictitious 
losses or expenses; or shall, within three months before 
the commencement of proceedings in bankruptcy, under 
the false color and pretence of carrying on business and 
dealing in the ordinary course of trade, obtain on credit 
from any person any goods or chattels, with intent to 
defraud; or shall, with intent to defraud his creditors, 
within three months next before the commencement of 
proceedings in bankruptcy, pawn, pledge, or dispose of, 
otherwise than in bona fide transactions in the ordinary 
way of trade, any of his goods or chattels which have 
been obtained on credit and remain unpaid for, he shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor; and, upon convic- 
tion thereof, shall be punished by imprisonment for a 
term not exceeding 3 years. The last two chapters, 
16 and 17 ending with the art. 109, contain accessory dis- 
positions unimportant forthe general inquirer, Thislaw, 
after several changes, was finally repealed, Apr. 1878. 

Insolvent, a. [Lat. in, and solvens, from solvo.) Not 
solvent; not having money, goods, or estate sufficient 
to pay all debts ; not sufficient to pay all the debts of 
the owner; respecting debtors that are not solvent. 

—n. A debtor unable to pay his debts. 

Insom nious, a. That is without sleep. 

Insemuch’, adv. So that; to that degree; in that. 

Insoul’, v. a. To inspirit. 

Inspeet', v. a. (Lat. inspicio, tnspectus — in, and 
sprcio, to look, to look at, to behold.) To look on; to 
view or oversee for the purpose of examination; to 
view and examine. — To superintend; to oversee. 

=n. Nice or close examination. (R.) 

Inspee'tion, n. [Fr.: Lat. inspectio.) Prying exami- 
nation; close or careful survey; insight; watch.— 
Guardianship ; superintendence ; oversight; official view 
or examination. 

Inspee'tive, a. That inspects, or tends to inspect. 

Inspec’tor, n. [Lat.] One who inspects, views, or 
oversees ; a superintendent; an overseer. 

Inspec'torship, Inspectorate, n. The office of 
an inspector. 

Insperse’, v. a. [Lat. inspergo.] To sprinkle or cast 
upon. (R.) 

Insper’sion, n. A sprinkling or scattering upon. (R ) 

Inspex'imus, n. |Lat., we have seen.) (Law.) A 
term sometimes used in letters-patent, reciting a grant, 
tuspezimus, such former grant, and so reciting it ver- 
batim.— Bouvier. 

Insphere’, v.a. To place in an orb or sphere. 

Inspir’able, a. [Lat. in, and spirabilis, See Ixseme.] 
That may be inspired or drawn into the lungs; inhala- 
ble, as air or vapors. 

Inspira’tion, u. Fr.: Lat. inspiratio— in, and spiro.) 
Act of drawing air into the lungs; the inhaling of air. 

Act of breathing into anything. — The supernatural in- 
fluence of the spirit of God on the human mind; the 
infusion of ideas, influences, or directions into the mind, 
by a superior being or supposed presiding power; a 
highly exciting influence. — See REVELATION. 

Inspirational, a. That relates to, or partakes of, 
inspiration. 

Inspira‘tionist, n. One who holds to inspiration. (x.) 

Inspiratory, 4. Pertaining toor aiding inspiration, 
or inhaling air inte the luugs. 

Inspire, v. a. To breathe into; to draw into the lungs: 
to infuse by breathing. — To infuse or suggest, as ideas 
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or monitions supernaturally; to communicate, as di- 
vine instruction, to the mind. — To infuse ideas or poetic | 
spirit into. 

—v. n. To draw in breath; to inhale air into the lungs ;— 
opposed to expire. 

Inspi'rer, n. He who inspires. 

Inspirit, v.a. To give new life to; to enliven; to in- 
Vigorate ; to animate ; to cheer: to encourage. 

Inspis’sate, v.a. [Lat. in, and spisso, spissatus, to 
thicken, to make thick, from spissus, thick.) To 
thicken, as fluids; to make thick. 

* Sugar doth inepissate the spirits of the wine.” — Bacon. 

Inspis‘sate, a. Thick; dense. 

Inspissa’tion, n. The act of making any liquid 
thick. 

“The effect is wrought by the inspissation of the air.” — Bacon. 

Inst. Contraction for instant, used in correspondence 
to denote the current or present mouth. 

Instability. n. [Lat. insiahilitas.]) | Unsteadiness ; 
want of stability; want of firmness in purpose; muta- 
bility of opinion or conduct; inconstancy; fickleness ; 
changeableness ; liability to change. 

Wit a. [Fr.; Lat. instabilis.} Inconstant; un- 
stable. 

Install’, v.a. [Fr. installer; L. Lat. installare.] To 
set, place, or instate in a stall or seat, in an office, rank, 
or order; to invest with any charge, office, or rank, with 
the customary ceremonies, 

Installa'tion, n. [Fr.; L. Lat. installation.) Act of 
installing, or of giving possession of ap office, rank, or 
order, Wilh the Customary ceremonies. 

Instal‘ment, n. Act of iustalling or giving posses- 
sion of an office, with the usual ceremonies or solemni- 
tics. — The seat in which one is installed. — A term ap- 
plied to the parts of a large sum of money which are 
paid, or to be paid, at different periods, 

Instamp’, v.a. To stamp upon ; to enstamp. 

In’stance, In’stancy, n. [Fr. instance; L. Lat. 
instantia, contention, from Lat. instans, from insto — 
in, and sto, to stand, q. v.] Urgency; a pressing solici- 
tation; importunity; application. — Example; a case 
occurring; 4 case offered, — Time ; occasion ; occurrence. 

—v.a, To mention as an instance, example, or case. 

—v.n. To give or offer an instance, example, or case. 

In‘stant, a. Fr., from Lat ins. See INSTANCE.) 
Present; without intervening time; current. — Quick ; 
making no delay; immediate. — Pressing ; urgent; im- 
pertunate ; earnest. 

—n. An immediate or present point, or moment of time. 
A point in duration; a moment; a part of duration in 
which we perceive no succession, or a part that occupies 
the time of a single thought; a particular time. — The 
present or current mouth; as, “On the twentieth in- 
stant.” — Addison, 

Instantane ‘ity, n. Quality of being instantaneous. 

Instanta'neous, a. [(Fr. instantané; L. Lat in- 
stantaneus.} Done in an instant; occurring or acting 
without any perceptible succession: very speedily. 

Instanta’neously, adv. In an instant; in a mo- 
ment; in an indivisible point of duration. 

Instanta‘/neousness, n. Instantanvity. 

Instan’ter, adv. (Lat.] (Lat.) Instantly; presently. 

Instantly, adv. Immediately; without intervening 
time; at the moment; instantaneously. — With urgent 
importunity; with diligence and earnestness. 

Instar’, v.a. To spot, stud, or adorn with stars. Pope. 

In'star om/niam. [Lat.] An example which may 
suftice for all. — Q. Rev. 

Instate’,v.a. To set or place; to establish, as in a 
rank or condition. 

In sta’tu quo. [Lat., the place in which.) In its for- 
mer state; in the state in which it was in times pust. 
Instau’rate, r. a. [Lat. instauro, instauratus.| To 

repair; to restore. — Todd. 

Instaura’‘tion, n. [Lat. instauratio.] Restoration; 
reparation ; renewal. 

Instead’, adv. In the stead, place, or room of. — 
Equal to. 

Insteep’, v.a. To soak; to lay under water; to steep. 

In’step, n. The forepart of the upper side of the foot, 
near its junction with the leg. — T'he instep of a horse 
is that part of the hind leg which reaches trom the ham 
to the pastern joint. 

In‘sterburg, a town of Prussia, prov. E. Prussia, 16 
m. from Gumbinnen. Manuf, Leather, linen, &c. Pop. 
11,000. 

In‘stigate, v. a. [Lat. instigo, instigatus — in, and 
stigo, to prick, to stir on; allied to Gr. stizo, to mark 
with a pointed instrument, to prick. See Stigma.) To 
urge; to incite; to impel; to set on; to move by some 
incentive, as to an act of wickedness. 

Instiga'tion, n. [Fr., from Lat. instigatio.) Incite- 
ment, as to evil or wickedness; the act of encouraging 
to commit a crime, or some evil act; temptation; im- 
pulse to evil. 

In'stigator, n. [Lat.] One who instigates, or incites 
another to an evil act; a tempter; that which ineites; 
that which moves persons to commit wickedness. 

Instil’, v.a. [Lat. instillo—in, and stilld, to drop, to 
drip, to trickle, from stilla, a drop.] To infuse alowly, 
or by small quantities; to pour in, or infuse by drops. 

—To insinuate anything imperceptibly into the mind. 

Instilla'tion, n. [Lat. instillatio.) Act of pouring 
in or infusing by drops or by small quantities. 

—Act of infusing slowly into the mind. 

—That which is infused. 
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Instinet’, a. [Lat. instinctus, from instinguo, to insth 
gute—in, and stinguo = Ur. stizo, to prick.) Moved; 
animated; excited. 

* Itself instinct with spirit.” — Milton. 

In‘stinet, n. [Fr.; Lat. instinctus, inwardly moved, 
suggestion, impulse.) (Z.) According to Dr. Reid, 
“a natural, blind impulse to certain actions, without 
having any end in view, without deliberation, and very 
often without any conception of what we do;“ and, ac- 
cording to Sir W. Hamilton, “an agent which perfor aa, 
blindly and ignorantly. a work of intelligence and knowl- 
edge.” Various other definitions are given. Brougham 
says that instinct is distinguished from reason, in that 
“it acts without teaching, either from others — that is 
instruction, or from the animal itself— that is expe 
rience;” “it acts without knowledge of consequences; 
it acts blindly, and accomplishes a purpose of which the 
animal is ignorant.” In general, we find that instinct 
and reason prevail ip an animal in the inverse ratio te 
each other. Hence, in man, whose reasoning powers 
are highly developed, the instincts are few, and manifest 
themselves principally in children and barbarians. An 
instinctive action is performed without any conscious- 
nesa, on the part of the agent, of the end which it serves; 
it is effected as perfectly the first time as at any subse 
quent period; and is unsusceptible of any adaptation to 
particular emergencies: while a reasonable action, on 
the contrary, is one which always implies a conscious- 
hess, on the part of the agent, of the end in view,— 
which becomes only progressively perfect, and which is 
capable of being variously modified according to exist- 
ing circumstances. Some philosophers have held that 
there is no real distinction between instinct and reason, 
Darwin (Zoimemia) regarded ali instinctive acts as really 
intellectual operations; while Smellie, on the other 
hand, viewed reason itself as really an instinct. Hume, 
too, asserts “that the experimental reasoning itself, on 
which the whole conduct of life depends, is nothing but 
a species of instinct or mechanical power, that acts in 
us unknown to ourselves; and its chief operations are 
not directed by any such relations or comparisons of 
ideas as are the proper objects of our intellectual facul- 
ties.“ Three classes of theories have been proposed, to 
account for the instinctive actions: 1. The physical, 
which makes them depend upon the structure and organi- 
gation of the animal. 2. The psychical, which regards 
them as the result of mental powers or facullics pos- 
sessed by the animals, analogous to those of the under- 
standing in man. 3. The supernatural, which views 
them as the workings of an intelligence superior to man, 
or the Supreme Being. Of this last opinion was Sir 
Isaac Newton. According to Dr. Bushman, instinctive 
acts can be traced to the direct effect of sensation, and 
are dependent on either external or internal stimuli, as 
externally from the senses, internally from feelings, — 
as hunger, thirst, &c. The great source of instinctive 
acts in the lower animals are, he says, smell and taste, 
They ure all, however, referable to some uneasy sensa- 
tions proceeding from certain irritations of particular 
organs; or, according to Broussais, they arise from 
“sensations which solicit a living being to execute in- 
voluntarily, and often unconsciously, certain acts neces- 
sary to its welfare.” 

Instine’tive, d. [Fr. insfinctif.] Prompted by in- 
stinet; spontaneous; acting without reasoning, deliber- 
ation, instruction, or experieuce; determined by uatu- 
ral impulse. 

Instine'tively, adv. By force of instinct; without 
instruction or experience; by natural impulse. 

Instip'ulate. d. Without scruples. — Wright. 

Institute’, v. a. (Lat. instituo, institutus — in, and 
statuo, to put, set, or place, from sto, to stand. q. be ia 
establish; to appoint; to enact ; to form and prescribe, as 
a law.— To found; to originate and establish.— To 
ground or establish on principles; to instruct, as chil- 
dren; to educate. — To begin; to commence; to set in 
operation. — To invest with the spiritual part of a bene- 
fice, or the cure of souls. 

—n. [Fr. institut; Lat. institutum] A purpose, precept, 
or design; that which is established, fixed, or ordained; 
established law; settled order; precept; maxim; prin- 
ciple. 

—n. pl. A book of elenients or principles of jurisprudence; 
a text-book, containing the principles of law made the 
foundation of legal ste. aa Justinian’s Jnstitules.— 
See Roman Law 

—A literary and philosophical society, a body of men 
united for some literary or scientific purpose; — more 
especially applied to a learned body which was organ- 
ized in France shortly after the first storm of the revo- 
lution of the last century had spent its fury. Its neces 
sity arose from the fact of all the academies and art in- 
stitutions having been destroyed; consequently, the Aa- 
stitut Nationale was formed on the 25th October, 1795, 
out of the remnants of the five academies ; namely, the 
French Academy, the Academy of Inscriptions and 
Belles- Lettres, that of the Sciences, of the Fine Arts, and 
of the Moral and Political Sciences, — all united in one 
harmonious whole. The great object designed by the 
Institute was the advancement of the arts and sciences, 
by continual researches, by the publication of new dis- 
coveries, and by a correspondence with the most distin- 
guished scholars of all nations, and especially by pro- 
moting such scientific and literary undertakings as 
would tend to the national glory and welfare. The In- 
stitute, since the resturation of the republic in France, 


Instilla’tor, INSTIILER, n. One who instils or infuses. 
Instil ment, n. Act of instilling; infusion. 
—Anything instilled. 
Instimula'tion, n. 
urging forward, 


Act of stimulating, inciting, or 
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is known by the name of the National Institute. 

Institution, [Fr.; Lat institutio.) Act of insti- 
tuting or establishing; establishment; that which is 
appointed, prescribed, or founded by authority, as laws, 
rites, and ceremonies, 
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-An organized society for promoting any object, public 
or social. Thus, a college is termed a collegiate institu- 
tien; an academy of belles-lettres, a literary institution ; 
an almsgiving society, a benevolent or charituble institu- 
tion ; while a banking company or insurance office is a 
commercial instilulim. Hospitals are likewise chari- 
table institutions, and will be found given under their 
respective heads. 

(Eccl) Act or ceremony of investing a clergyman 
with the spiritual part of a benefice, or the cure of souls. 

Institu’tional, a. Enjoined; relating to an institu- 
tic u. 

Institu'tionary. a. Elemental; institutional. 

In'stitutist, n. One who is versed in, or writes, in- 
stitutes or instructions. 

In'stitutive, a. That institutes or establishes; hav- 
ing power to establish; established; depending on in- 
stitution. 

In‘stitatively, adv. In accordance with an institu- 
tian. 

In'stitutor. n. [Lat.] One who institutes or estab- 
lishes; one who educates: an instructor. 

Instrat ified, a. Stratified in or among other bodies; 
interstratiñed. 

Instruct’, v. a. [Lat. instruo, instructum — in, and 
struo, to join together, to pile up. See STRUCTURE.) To 
furnish with instruction ; to impart, as knowledge, to 
one who is destitute of it; to teach; to educate. — To 
inform; to furnish with advice or counsel ; to persuade 
-or admonish; to give directions to ; to enjoin ; to order ; 
to command; to advise or give notice to. 

Enstruct'er, n. See INSTRUCTOR. 

Instruct/ible, a. That may be instructed ; teachable; 
docile. 

Instruction, (-struck’shun,) n. [Fr.; Lat. instructio.) 
Act of instructing; act of teaching or informing the 
understanding in that of which it was before iguorant; 
information; education. — Precepts conveying knowl- 
edge; advice; counsel; order; authoritative direction ; 
mandate; command, 

Instruc'tional, a. Relating or pertaining to in- 
struction; educational. 

Instrue’tive, a. [Fr. instructiſ.] Serving to instruct 
or inform ; conveying knowledge or information, 

Instruc'tively. udv. S0 as to afford instruction. 

Instrue'tiveness, n. State or quality of being in- 
structive; power of conveying instruction. 

Instructor, n. (Sometimes written instructer.) [ Lat.] 
One who instructs; a teacher; a person who imparts 
knowledge to another by precept or information: a 
tutor; any professional man who teaches the principles 
of his profession. 

Instruc'tress, n. A female who instructs; a precep- 
tress. 

Instrument, n. [Fr.; Lat. instrumentum — instruo, 
to sit in order, to arrange, to prepare. See STRUCTURE.] 
Any thing by which one prepares, fits out, works at, or 
exercises a thing; that by which work is performed, or 
anything is effected; an implement; a tool; an utensil; 
as, mathematical instruments. — That which is subser- 
vient to the execution of a plan or purpose, or to the 
production of any effect; means used for contributing 
to an effect, 

The bold are but the instruments of the wise." —Dryden. 

An artificial machine or body constructed for yielding 
harmonious sounds. 

“ She taketh most delight 
In music, instruments, and poetry.“ — Make. 

(Zaw.) A writing containing the terms of a con- 
tract, process, proceeding, &c.; also,a person who acts 
for another. 

Instrumen“tal, a. [Fr.; L. Lat. instrumentalis.] Con- 
ducive as an instrument or means to some end; con- 
tributing aid; serving to promote or effect au object; 
helpful ; serviceable. 

. Music. All music composed for instruments is 80 
called. in contradistinction to vocal music. This term 
is more especially applied to all the greater compo- 
sitions, in which there is no part for the voice. Until 
the middle of the last century, the Italian composers 
used no other instruments in their great pieces than vi- 
olins and bass-viols; at that time, however, they began 
to use the hautboy and the horn. Even to the present 
time, the Italians employ wind-instruments much less 
than either the French or Germans. In general, sym- 
phonies, overtures, sonatas, fantasias, solos, dances, 
marches, &c., belong to instrumental music. 

Enstrumen’'talist, n. One who plays upon a musi- 
cal instrument. 

Instrumental'ity, n. State or quality of being in- 
strumental; subordinate, or auxiliary agency ; ageucy of 
anything, as means to an end. 

Enstrumen’tally, adv. By way or means of an iu- 
strument; in the nature of an instrument, as means to 
an end. — With instruments of music. 

Instrumen’talness n. Iustrumentality; useful- 
ness, as of means to an end. 

Instramentary, a. Instrumental. 
Instrumenta'tion, n. Means; agency; a series or 
com bination of instruments. 

(Mus.) The arranging of music for a combined num- 
ber of instruments. The nature and character of the 
musical ideas must alone determine whether the instru- 
mentation shall be simple or artistic, and perhaps com- 
plex; the latter being the case when some of the in- 
struments take a more prominent part than others. 

For both purposes, a thorough knowledge of every in- 

strument in the orchestra is absolutely necessary, as 

without this, instrumentation becomes only a deafening 

mass of sounds. The stringed instruments, from their 

mature, ir. most cases, form the principal parts of a score, 
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around which the other instruments move, without de- 
priving them of their importance. The wind-inetru- 
ments represent, more or less, as it were, a subordinate 
chorus, Which may again be divided into two kinds, viz. 
the wood instruments and the brass, which, with the 
stringed instruments, give three essentially different 
choral effects, that may be mixed up together in endless 
variety. 

Instrument'ist, n. One who performs upon an in- 
strument of music; an instrumentalist. 

Insua, ~ven'soo-a,) a mountain range of Brazil in the 
prov. of Matto Grosso. 

Insubjection,(jck/shun.) n. Want of subjection ; state 
of insubordination to goverument. 

Insubmerg'ible, d. That cannot be submerged. 

Insubmission, (-mish’un,) n. Want of submission; 
disobedience. 

Insubor’dinate, a. Not subordinate; not submitting 
to authority. ‘ 

Insubordina’‘tion, u. [Pr] Want of subordina- 
tion; disorder ; disobedience to lawful authority, 

Insubstantial, (-stån'shi-al,)a. Unsubstantial; ideal; 
intangible; as, “this insubstuntial pageant.” — Shaks. 

Insubstantiality, u. State of being insubstantial. 

Insuetude, (-swe'tud,) n. (From Lat. prefix in, and 
guet /s, to be accustomed.) Disuse; want of habitude or 
practice. 

Insuf ferable, a. [In, and sufferable. See SUFFER.) 
That cannot be suffered, borne, or endured; insupport- 
able; that cannot be permitted or tolerated ; as, insuffer- 
able cold, insufferable impertinence.— Detestable; con- 
temptible ; disgusting beyond endurance, 

Insuf ferably, adv. To u degree beyond endurance ; 
as, a person trsufferably proud, 

Insuflicience, (-fish’ens,) Insufficiency, (- 
en- s.) n. [See Surricikxr.] Waut of sufficiency ; inad- 
equacy; deficiency. 

“ Consider the pleas made use of to this purpose, and shew the 
frauficiency and weakness of them.“ — Atterbury. 

—Inadequacy of power or skill; inability; incapacity ; 
incompetency ; want of the requisite strength, value, or 
force; defect; as, “a minister's aptness or insufliciency.” 

Hooker, 

Insufficient, (-fish’ent,) a. Not sufficient; not nde- 
quate to any need, use, or purpose; as. an insulhicient 
quantity of provisions. — Wanting in strength, power, 
skill, or dexterity ; incompetent; incapable; unfit; as, 
a man insuficient to perform the duties of an office. 

Insuffi’ciently, adv. With want of sufficiency or ad- 
equacy ; lacking proper skill or ability. 

Insufflation, (Au shj,ñ),) n. (Lat. insuffatio.] Act of 
breathing ou or into anything; as, “ divine tasuflation.” 

Hammond. 

In‘sular, In'sulary. a. [Fr. insulaire; Lat. insu- 
luris, from insula, au island, See Istanp.) Belonging 
to an island; surrounded by water; as, insular people. 

—n. A dweller in an island. 

Insular'ity, n. State or condition of being insular. 

In‘sularly, adv. In an insular manner. 

In’/sulate, v.u. [From Lat. insula, island.) To place, 
as it were, in an island, or in a detached situation, or in 
a state to have no communication with surrounding 
objects; to detach; to isolate. 

(Elect.) To keep electricity in, or away from a body, 
by supporting it on insulators. 

Insulating-stool, A stool supported by nou conducting 
legs, as glass. 

In’‘sulated, p. a. Detached; standing by itself; not 
being contiguous to other bodies; as, an insulated house, 
or column, 

(Elect.) Applied to electrified bodies supported and 
surrounded by insulators, or bad conductors of elec- 
tricity. 

(Astron.) Noting stars supposed, like our sun, to be 
beyond the reach of any sensible action of the gruvita- 
tion of others. — Worcester. 

Insala‘tion, n. Act of insulating; state of being de- 
tached from other objects. 

(Elect. and l The stato of an electrified or 
heated body surrounded by bad conductors of electricity 
or heat. 

In’‘sulator, u. The person who, or thing which, insu- 
lates. 

(Elect.) A bad conductor of electricity, so called from 
being used as support for bodies in which electricity is 
to be retained. 

In‘sulous, a, [Lat. insulosus.] Abounding in islands.(r.) 

In'sult, n. [Lat. insulius, from insilio — in, and salio, 
to leap, spring, or bound.) Any gross abuse offered to 
another, either by words or actions; act or speech of in- 
solence or contempt; an affront; au indignity; con- 
tumely. 

“ Wrongs unredressed, or insults unavenged.” — Wordsworth, 


Insult’, v. a. To treat with gross abuse, insolence, con- 
tempt, or indignity, by words or actions. 
(ALL) To attack suddenly and openly. 
—v.n. To leap or jump. — To behave with insolence or 
insolent triumph. 
Insult'er, n. One who insults. 
‘Man, the merciless insulter, man.” — Rowe. 
Insult'ing, p.a. Expressing insolence or contempt; 
as, insulting words. 
Insult’/ingly, adv. With insolent abuse or contempt; 
with contemptuous triumph. 
Insuperability, n. Quality of being insuperable, 
Insu’perable, a. [Lat. insuperabilis —in, and super- 
abilis, from supero, to go or pass over, from super, over, 
above.] That cannot be passed over; that cannot be 
overcome or surmounted; unconquerable; insurmount- 
able; invincible; as, an insuperable ditticulty. 
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Insu'perableness, n. State or quality of being in- 
superable. 

Insu’perably, adv. Icsurmountably; in a manner 
or degree not to be overcome. 

Insapportable, a. Fr. n. and supportable. See Sur. 
Ponty That cannot be supported or borne; that cannot 
be tolerated or endured ; insufferable. 

Insupportablenėss, n. Quality cf being insup- 
portable or insufferable. 

Insupport'ably, adv. In a manner or degree that 
cannot be supported or endured. 

Insappos apie; a. That cannot be supposed ; incon- 
ceivable. 

Insuppres’sible, a. In, and suppressible. See Sur- 
. to be . 

Insuppres’sibly, adv. In a manner or degree not to 
be suppressed. 

Insurable, (in-shir’a-bl,) a. That may be insured 
against loss or dumage; proper to be insured; as, an in- 
surable interest. 

Insur’ance, Assurance, n. [Fr. assurance; L. 
Lat. assecurare, irem Lat. ad, and securus. Both terms 
are commonly used synonymously; but the latter is 
now more frequently applied to contracts which de- 
pend on the continuance or failure of human life, while 
the former is applied to risks of all other kinds.) A un- 
tract between two parties, in which one of them, the in- 
surer, undertakes, in consideration of a certain sum re- 
ceived or promised, called the premium, to indemnify, or 
assure, the other against a certain amount of loss from 
the occurrence of a specified contingency, as the burning 
of certain premises, the loss of a certain ship, or the 
death of a certain person. Such contracts ure fer a cer- 
tain period, either a fixed time, or for a period terminable 
on the occurrence of an uncertain event, as the termina- 
tion of a voyage. The deed by which the insurer be- 
comes bound is called a policy of 1., and the contingency 
assured against is termed the risk. The principle of 
J. is founded upon the doctrine of probabilities. Ac- 
cording to this latter, if we take a sufficiently extended 
range of instances, the probability of a certain event 
happening can be ascertained with a considerable degree 
of accuracy. Thus, though, us regards any individual, 
it is impossible to predict that he shall die within twelve 
months, yet, if we take a number of individuals, say 
10,000, and find that over a period of ten years so many 
bave died annually, we may generally predict, with tol- 
erable certainty, that a like number will die annually 
in similar circumstances. If, however, in place of 10,000 
persons, we take 1,000,000, and in place of 10 years, 50 
years, we shall so much the more counteract the minor 
disturbing elements that, when acting on smaller num- 
bers, materially affect the result, and thus arrive at a 
greater degree of certainty. It is in this way that in- 
surers calculate their risks and estimate their premiums, 
From extended series of observations and carefully pre- 
pared tables, they know the chances of the event insured 
against happening, and determine the amount of pre- 
mium accordingly. Thus, if, out of 100 risks, the in- 
surer expects to have two losses, he calculates so as that 
the 100 premiums may cover the two losses, together 
with his own business expenses, &c. The business of J. 
is generally carried on by companies having a large 
subscribed capital, by means of which they are able, 
without difficulty, to meet any heavy loss, while their 
premiums being proportioned to their risks, their profit 
is, at an average, independent of such contingencies. 
The advantages of J are very great. While, to one per- 
son, a merchant, the loss of a vessel might be a very 
serious matter, he can thus, by the payment of a certain 
sum, provide against it, so that he may carry on his 
business with a feeling of perfect security. The princi- 
ple of J. is that of equalizing the accidents of life or 
fortune, by uniting many persons together, who agree 
to bear jointly the loss of any individual. “It is, in 
fact,” says Prof. De Morgan, “in a limited sense and a 
practical method, the agreement of a community to con- 
sider the goods of its individual members as common. 
It is an agreement that those whose fortune it shall be 
to have more than average success shall resign the over- 
plus in favor of those who have less, And though, as 
yet, it has only been applied to the reparation of the 
evils arising from storm, fire, premature death, disease, 
and old age, yet there is no placing a limit to the exten- 
sions which its application might receive, if the public 
were fully aware of its principles, and of the safety 
with which they may be put in practice.” (Essay on 
Probabilities.) — From n p: e of Livy it has been dis- 
puted whether the system of J. was known or practised 
by the Romans. Some authorities are of opinion that 
it was introduced into Europe by the Jews in 1182; 
while others state that it arose in Lombardy about 1280. 
The carliest ordinance respecting J. is dated Barcelona, 
1435. The next was published at Florence in 1523. The 
Emperor Charles V. of Germany issued the * Caroline 
Code” in 1551; his son, Philip IT., added a number of 
new decrees concerning J. in 1563 and 1565. The pre- 
amble to the first English statute on this subject (44 
Eliz. c. 12) was passed in 1601. Louis XIV. issued an 
ordinance on the subject in 1681.— The three great di- 
visions of J. are marine, fire, and life insurance. The 
two last are of much later origin than the first. — A 
marine J. is a contract entered into between persons 
having some interest in vessels, their cargo, or their 
earnings, on the one side, and the insurers, or persone 
who, on the payment of a certain premium, undertake 
to indemnify the former against specified losses during 
a particular voyage, or for the time specified in the 
policy. The insurers are usually called underwriters, 
because they write their names at the foot of the policy. 
The contract of insurance is one pre-emineat!y based on 
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the assumption of perfect good faith between the par- 
ties; and hence any concealment, or misrepresentation 
of material facts, likely to affect the underwriter’s esti- 
mate of the risk, will ronder the policy void, even where 
the concealment or misrepresentation may have resulted 
from a mistake, without the intention to deceive. The 
policy of insurance is printed with blank spaces, to be 
filled up with the particulars of each case; and the 
perils insured against are described as “ the adventures 
and perils of the sens, men-of-war, fire, enemies, pirates, 
rovers, thieves, jettisons, letters of mart and counter- 
mart, surprisals, takings at sea, arrests, restraints, and 
detainments of all kings, princes, and people of what 
nation, condition, or quality soever, barratry of the 
master and mariners, and all other perils, losses, and 
misfortunes, that have, or shall come to the hurt, detri- 
ment, or damage of the said goods, merchandises, and 
ship, &c., or any part thereof.“ The risk on the ship in 
voyage policies commences at and from the place speci- 
fied in the policy, and continues till she ne 
moored for twenty-four hours in safety at the destina- 
tion specified. If the ship should deviate from the regu- 
lar and usnal course of the specified voyage insured, 
without necessary or reasonable cause, the underwriter 
is thenceforth discharged from all liability under the 
policy. In all voyage policies it is implied in the con- 
tract that the ship shall be seaworthy at the commence 
ment of the risk; but it has recently been decided that 
there is no such warranty of seaworthiness implied in 
time policies. In case of any loss or misfortune, the 
insured and their servants are expected to labor for the 
recovery of said goods, merchandise, or ship, or any 
part thereof, for the insurers, who will bear the ex- 
penses thereaf. When an absolute total loss occurs, the 
assnred are entitled to recover the amount of the policy, 
without giving any notice of abandonment; when the 
subject insured is so seriously damaged that its recovery 
might cost more than its eventual value, it forms a 
“ constructive total loss,” and notice of abandonment re- 
quires to be given by the insured, when the underwriters 
become owners of the vessel, and bound for the amount 
of the insurance. When there is partial loes or damage, 
arising from any of the causes insured against, it is de- 
termined by what is termed particular arerage. In every 
case of partial loss the underwriter is liable to pay such 
proportion of the sum he has subscribed as the damage 
sustained by the subject of J. bears to its whole value 
at the time of J. — Fire Insurances are almost inva- 
riably effected by joint-stock companies, of which the 
considerable towns throughout the Union are amply 
provided. Some of these insure entirely at their own 
risk, and for their own profit; in others, which are 
called mutual J. companies, every person insured be- 
comes a member or proprietor, and participates in the 
profits or loss of the concern. In fire Z. the insurers, 
in consideration of a certain premium received by them, 
either in a gross sum or in annual payments, contract 
to indemnify the insurer against all loss or damage he 
may sustain in his houses, or other buildings, stock, 
oda, or merchandise, by fire, during aspecified period. 
sually the period is for one year, and renewed an- 
nually by payment of another premium. As in marine 
I., a misrepresentation, whereby the property insured 
may be charged ata lower rate of premium than it 
otherwise would be, invalidates the policy. The party 
effecting the J. must also have a bona fide interest iu the 
property insured. The amount insured is payable to its 
full extent, provided the loss or damage is equal to the 
sum insured. The conditions on which an Z. is granted 
ure in all cases printed upon the policy, and form a part 
of the contract. The policy of J. is not in its nature ns- 
signable, nor can it be transferred without the express 
consent of the office. Risks are of various kinds, and 
are commonly divided into common, hazardous, doubly 
hazardous, and special. — Life I. or Assurance, is a con- 
tract for payment of a certain sum, in the event of the 
death of a particular person, in consideration of a pre- 
mium paid at once or periodically. Assurances are said 
to be absolute when the amount of the A. is payable on 
the death of the party assured; contingent, when the 
payment depends also upon some other event; as the 
existence of some other person or persons at the time 
of the death. They are also temporary, when the sum 
is payable only on the expiry of the life within a cer- 
tain time; deferred, when payable only in the event of 
the expiry of the life after a certain time; and for the 
whole life, payable at the death of the individual, when- 
ever that may happen. Assurances are also effected on 
joint lives under various contingencies. The system of 
life A. seems to have been borrowed from the marine, 
and the practice at first was for individuals to under- 
write life-risks in the same way as marine; and this 
probably existed during the greater part of the 17th 
century. There are several kinds of societies; as the 
proprietary, mutual A., and mixed societies. The pro- 
prietary, or joint-stock companies, are formed of persons 
who have subscribed a capital, on the A. of which the 
business of the company is carried on, and who divide 
the profits entirely among themselves. In the mutual 
A. societies, on the other hand, there is no proprietary, 
the assured being likewise the assurers, and dividing 
the profits among themselves, after deducting the ex- 
panee of management, and reserving a guaranty fund. 
n the mixed class of offices, which is the most unmer- 
ous in the U. States, there is a proprietary, but, at the 
name time, the assured are allowed to participate 
largely in the profits of the society, which are usually 
divided in the form of bonuses at stated periods. The 
premiums to be paid are adjusted according to the age 
of the party on whose life the A. is made; being lowest 
on young lives, aud increasing from year to year as the 
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expectancy of life diminishes. Refore effecting an A., 
there are certain forms to be filled up, and certain rega- 
lations to be complicd with, so as to ascertain the state 
of health of the proposer ; for unless he be in good health, 
the office will not undertake the risk at the ordinary 
rate. If the proposer misstates or conceals anything 
that may affect the rate of premium, it vitiates the pol- 
icy, though some offices now declare their policics to 
be indisputable after a certain time. If an A. is effected 
by one person on the life of another, the assurer is gen- 
erally required to prove that he has a sufficient interest 
in the lite to warrant him in taking out a policy to the 
extent proposed, Occasionally offices will lend the value 
ofa policy ata moderate rate of interest on its security. 
It is a more common practice among offices to allow 
a policy-holder to resign his A., and to return him a cer- 
tain portion of the premiums paid. The sum so re- 
turned is generally about one-third of the premiums 
paid and the bonuses declared on the policy. On the 
expiry of the life of the insured, the company requires 
the production of certain documents: as the register of 
the burial of deceased, and reference to the medical 
men and others who attended him in his last illness. It 
is due to American J. offices to state that generally, on 
being satisfied as to the death of the party, their pay- 
ments are prompt; and the number of cases in which 
they have disputed claims is very limited. — See Mor- 
TALITY (LAWS OF), 

Insure, (/i) v. d. To make sure or secure; as, to 
insure protection to any one. — Tu contract or covenant 
for a consideration; to secure a person against loss; as, 
to insure a ship, to insure one’s life, insured at Lloyd's. 

—v. n. To underwrite; to practise making insurance, 

Insurer, (-siir’er,)n. One who insures; an under- 
writer, 

Insur’gency, n. [Fr. insurgence.] Act of rising in 
opposition to civil or political authority. 

Insurgent, a. [Lat. insurgens, from in, and surgo 
to rise. See Surge.) Rising upon; rising up or to; ris- 
ing in opposition to lawful, civil, or political autbority. 

—n. A person who rises in opposition to civil or political 
authority. — One who openly and actively resists the ex- 
ecution of laws, 

Insurmountabil ity, INsuRMOUNT’ABLENESS, n.— 
State of being insurmountable. 

Insurmountable, a. [Fr. insurmontable.) That 
cannot be surmounted; insuperable; that cannot be 
overcome ; not to be surmounted ; not to be passed by 
ascending, 

Insurmount/ably, adv. In a manner or degree not 
to be overcome. 

Insurrec'tion, n. [Fr.; L. Lat. insurrectio, from in- 
surga, insurrectum.] A rising up; a rising upon or 
against; arising against civil or political authority; the 
open and active opposition of a number of persons to 
the execution of law in a city or state. 

Insurrec’'tional, a. [Fr. insurrectionnel.] Pertain- 
ing to insurrection; consisting in insurrection. 

Insurrec'tionary, a. Pertaining or suitable to in- 
gurrection. 

Insurrec'tionist, n. 

Insusceptibil ity, n. 
capacity to feel or perceive. 

Insuscep'tible, a. Not susceptible; not capable of 
being moved, affected, or impressed; not capable of re- 
ceiving or admitting. 

Insuscep’tive, a. Not susceptive. 

Intact’, a. [Fr.; Lat. intactus — in, and tango, to touch.] 
Untouched; uninjured; undisturbed. 

Intact’able, a. (Zöl.) Not perceptible to the touch. 

IntagNated, (in-til’'ydl-ed,)a. Engraved or stamped 
on. 


One who favors insurrection. 
Want of susceptibility or 


“Starry stone deeply intagliated.” — Wharton. 

Intaglio, (in-til’yé,) n. [It., from intag/iare, to cut 
into, to carve; Fr. tailler, to cut.] A method of engrav- 
ing, which is distinguished from cameo by having the 
figures sunk into the material employed, instead of be- 
ing raised in relief, was practised by the Egyptians and 
the ancient Jews, and was brought to its highest per- 
fection by the Greeks. It is the method employed in 
the engraving of SEALS, 9. v. 

Entail’, v.a. See ENTAIL. 

In’take, n. The spot or point where water is taken 
into a pipe, reservoir, &c.; — used in contradistinction 
to outlet. 

IntangibiVity, n. Want of tangibility. 

Intan’gible, a. [in and tangible.) That cannot or 
may not be touched; not perceptible to the touch. 

Intan‘gibleness, n. tate or quality of being in- 
tangible. 

Intan'gibly, a. 80 as to be intangible. 

Intan gle, v. a. Same us ENTANGLE, q. v. 

Intast'able, d. Having no taste; possessing no savor. 

Integer, (in’tejer,) n. Flat, from in, and tango, tago, 
to touch. See TANGENT.) That which is whole or en- 
tire; the whole of anything, particularly a whole num- 
ber in contradistinction to a fraction. 

Integral, a. [Fr.; L. Lat. integralis, from Lat. integer.] 
Undiminished; complete; not defective; whole; entire; 
making part of a whole, or necessary to make a whole; 
not fractional; as, an integral system. 

(Arith.) Noting a whole number; — in calculus, an 
expression which, being differentiated, will produce a 
given differential. — Worcester. 

Integral, n. A whole; u whole thing or number. 

Integral Calculus, n. [From Lat. integer, entire.] 
(Math.) As the integral calculus forms one of the most 
important branches of modern mathematics, and as it is 
so intimately connected with differentials, it has been 
decmed best, in the present work, to combine the two 
in their approximate relationship, rather than to enter 
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upon each separately. A definition of the words, there. 
fore, has been merely given under the headings CALCULUS 
and DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, the subject being fully 
entered into under the present article. (1) The odject 
of the differential calculus may be stated briefly to be 
to find the ratios of the differences of certain variable 
magnitudes, on the supposition that these difference. 
become infinitely small; and this hypothesis gives rise 
to considerable abbreviations in the general calculation 
of differences. It may be as well here to inquire, Are 
they all ultimately connected with the subject? what 
are the terms infinite and infinitely small? It must, 
however, be first borne in mind, that every magni- 
tude which serves the purpose of mathematical investi- 
gation can be augmented or diminished, without any 
limit as to extent. We may, consequently, imagine a 
quantity to become so great as to exceed any finite as- 
signable quantity of the seme nature as itself, or so small 
as to be less than any finite assignable quantity as itself: 
in the former case, the quantity is said to be infinite, 
and in the latter infinitely small. From tbese data it 
may be said that a finite magnitude may be regarded as 
nothing, or zero, in comparison with one infinitely 
great, and as infinitely small magnitudes as nothing, or 
zero, in comparison with a finite magnitude. The in- 
finitely small quantities which come under considera- 
tion in the differential calculus are called differentials ; 
and hence the connection between the terms infinite 
and infinitely small with the present subject. The fol- 
lowing are the principles of the differential calculus, 
and will explain the synonyms which will be made use 
of in the article. One quantity, u, is said to be a func- 
tion of another, z, when the value of the magnitude of 
w depends upon the variation of a. Thus, the area of 
a triangle is the function of the base when the altitude 
remains unaltered; since the urea will increase or de 
crease with the increase or decrease of the base. Ifu = 
d, where a and ò are constant quantities, and z a 
variable one, u is said to be a function of z, since if z 
changes, the value of u will be altered; this relation be- 
tween u and z is usually expressed by writing wu = f 
(z), or (x), the symbols fand ꝙ expressing the word 
function. The quantity is called the independent vari- 
able, and u the dependent variable. The differential of 
a variuble may be truly defined to be the infinitely 
small difference between two successive states of the 
same variable, and the object of the calculus is to find 
this differential for all possible cases; that is to say, for 
all the possible functions of the proposed variables, such 
as z, y, z, Åc., of which the particular differentials are 
expressed by dz, dy. de, &c. Before any explanation is 
entered into as to how this operation is performed, it 
will be necessary to examine into the distinctions that 
must be made between the process by which an ordi- 
nary, or finite difference, is obtained, and that to which 
we must have recourse when the difference is infiniiely 
small, or, in other words, is a differential. If we con- 
sider the proposed system or function in any two de- 
terminate states diferent from each other, the differ- 
ence of the two values of the same quantity taken in 
the two states will be determinate, and consequently 
cannot be considered as minute as we please, so that no 
part of its expression can be omitted; but if the two 
states of the function approach indefinitely near each 
other, the difference of the two values of the same vari- 
able may be rendered as small as we please. It then be 
comes a differential, and is in fact nothing more than 
the ordinary difference simplitied by the suppression of 
the quantities, which in its expression may be regarded 
as infinitely small in comparison with the other quan- 
tities of which it is composed. Such may be said to be 
the general principle of differentiation, or, in other 
words, the manner in which the first differential coef- * 


du 
cient A, or pray, is found. The differential coefficient of 


the term of any function equals the sum of the differ- 
ential coefficients of each function; for, lot u tu 
w+ &., £, v, w, being functions of z ; therefore: 

du dz dv du 
u+—h+ &o. T- ITI IOI &c 
dx dz dz dz 


du dz dv du 

oo = — 4+ — — c.; or, 
dz dz dz dz 

d-(z+v+w+&e.) dz dv dw 

: =—+—+— + &e.; 

dz dz dz dz 
which proves the truth and application of the formula. 
The utility of these first principles of the differential 
calculus may be shown by the following problem: — 
The radius of a circular plate of metal is 12 inches; 
find the increase of area when the radius is increased 


001 inch. 
If u = area of a circle, radius =z 
.*. u = 2a; and du = 2 nzdz 
Make z=12, dz=.001, then du=increase of area; 
<. du=3.1416X 24 001 =. 0753084 of a square inch. 
In the difforentiation of angular, exponential, and log- 
du din a 
arithmic functions, when u=sin a. gc, , or ——— 
dz dz 


du 
=cos z; when u=cos æ, a — sin z; when u=tan a, 


du dtanz 1 

—=-—-——=——. Another formula will be fouad 
dz dz cr 

very useful, — that the differential coefficient of the 
logarithm of a function equals the differential coefficient 
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of the function divided by the function itself. The 
rimal principle of the differential calculus may be de- 
Bed to be its application to the equations of curves, by 
which means the radii of curvatiou are able to be dis- 
covered by a few simple formulas. It also applies to 
the finding of the maxima and the minima, investiga- 
tions with regard to sines, and numerous other math- 
ematical inquiries, which, without its aid, could only be 
solved by the most laborious and difficult methods. It 
was invented by Leibnitz; and the dispute between him 
and Newton on the subject of the discovery will be found 
narrated under the article Flurions. The Integral Cal- 
culus is the direct reverse of the differential, its object 
being to discover the original function from a given re- 
lation between the differential coefficients and functions 
u 
of æ and u. The process by which u is formed from 5 
d 
is called integration, and when Performed, is expressed 
du 


by prefixing the symbol Se. Thus, if ie = ( TY), u= 
ed 


Seo (4) . Since Sis the initial letter of summa, 


or sum, the integral is said to be the sum of the differ- 
entials of the function. A constant quantity, C, is add- 
ed, since constant quantities connected with the original 
function by the sign + disappear in differentiation; 
and therefore, when we return to the original value u, 
an arbitrary quantity, as C, is added, which must be 
determined by the nature of the problem. ‘The simplest 

du 
case to be decided in the integral calculus is when — 


du 
= az", FFC 4 


dr Integ'rity. n. 


a 
= u Á, and m= u— 1; .'. u=m+1; and A=— 
u 


a a 
— 8 
m EI; Mr m+1 


monomial, add unity to the index, divide by the index so 
tnereased, and add a constunt. The integrals of the 
sum of any number of differential coefficients = the sum 
of the integrals of each differential coeflicient. The 


r C: or, to integrate a 


method usually given for the integration of 8 In 

is called “ integration by parts,” which is very general 

in its application, and which may be here explained. 
d dp dq d 


Since —{pq)=p—+9—3 . p—=—(P1)—-49 
dz dz d dz dz 


dp 
-N — . If any differential co- 
z dz 


efficient can be divided into parts, one of which is a 
function of z, as p, and the other is the differential co- 
efficient of a known function of 7; then u, the required 
function, is equal to the product of p and y, minus the 


1) 
integral of q multiplied by 4 The utility of this 


d 
method depends upon re being less complicated than 
the original function p 42 In the integration of the 


preceding examples, the differential coefficient has 
either been a given function of one of the variables, or 
else has been expressed in such terms of the two, that 
by a very evident process it has been reduced to a func- 
tion of one of the variables, or else has been expressed 
in such terms of the two, that by avery evident pro- 
cess it has been reduced te a functional of one only. 
The next step, therefore, by which we proceed, ia to 
integrate differentials when the differential coeficients 
and the variables æ and y are mingled together. This 
class of equations, termed par excellence “ differentials,” 
is divided into minor classes dependent upon the order 
and degree of the differential coefficient. Thus, an equa- 
dy dy d?y d 
tion involving ——, —, 8 is called a 
dz dæ dz dr” 
differential equation of the n order, and of the first 


dy ): (2 3 


s said to be of the first order, and of the 
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dy 
degree, while one containing sat ( 
dy 


dz dz 


dz 
n® degree. The application of these equations may be 
briefly sketched by the following problem. Find the 
curve in which the subtangent is equal to the-sum of 
the abscissa and ordinate : 
dz 


Here yr ; and lat z=yz; 
dy 
dz dz x+y 
.] 941; 
dy dy y 
= 


dy (0 
log | - )=z 
c y 


“1; 
Lagrange has worked ont three different classes of dif- 
ferential eqnations, and his theorems on the subject, 


and the formulas he has laid down for eliminating the| Intelligence 


integrals, are easy enough for the mathematical student 
to follow. The Calculus of Variations is that which 


| 
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treats on the finding of the maximum and minimum, 
and also on the nature of the functions which possess 
that property. This variety of Fluents is merely an- 
other form of differentiation under a new symbol, con- 
sequently it need not be treated on here. The problema 
termed tsopertmetrical, invented and named by James 
Beruouilli, come under this latter system. Tsoperi- 
metrical figures are such as have equal perimeters, ur 
circumferene Bernouilli’s problems rest on the fol- 
lowing questic Given the length of n curve, find 
its equation when the area included by it is a maxi- 
mum, which can be thus mathematically put: — bind 


y= (z),so that K umay boa maximum, uU, Ne ni: 


which can be easily brought ont, and theintegral found. 
The Infinitesimal Calculus is the art of employing inti- 
nitesimal quantities as auxiliaries, in order to discover 
the relations which exist among the proposed quan- 
tities. The subject will be found treated under the 
article FLUXIONS. 

In'tegrally, a. Wholly; completely; entirely. 

In'tegrant, a. [Lat. integrans, from integro, to re- 
new, to restore, from integer.) Necessary to constitute 
an entire thing; making part of a whole; as, au inte- 
grant particle, 

In'tegrate, v.a. [tat integro, integratus.] To renew; 
to restore; to perfect; to make entire.— To indicate 
the sum total, or whole; as, an integrating anemometer. 

(Math.) To find the integral of. 

Integration, n. [Lat. integratio.) Act of making 
whole or entire. 

(Math.) The summation of any number of terms of a 
serics whose law, or general term, is given. 

Fr. intégrité; Lat. integritas, from 

integer.) State of being untouched, undiminished, or 

unimpaired. — State of being pure, entire, unadulterat- 
ed, or uncorrupted; wholeness; entireness; unbroken 
state; as, the integrity of acountry.—Moral soundness or 
purity; incorruptness; uprightness; honesty: probity. 
— Purity; genuine, unimpaired, or unadulterated state 
“ Language continued long in its purity and integrity. — Hale. 


Integumn'tion, n. That branch of physiology hav- 
ing reference to the integuinents of animals and plants. 

Integ’/ument, n. |F ut. integumentum — in, and 
tego, to cover. See TEGUMENT.) That which naturally 
invests or covers another thing, as the skin covers the 
body. 

Integumentary, a. Pertaining to or composed of 
integuments. 

Integumenta' tion. n. Act of covering with integ- 
uments; state of being cov with integuments, 

In‘telleet, n. [Fr., from Lat. intellectus, from intelligo 
—inter, and lego, to select, to catch with the ey 
Lrdinlx.] That faculty of the human seul 
which perceives or understands, or which receives or 
comprehends the ideas communicated to it by the senses | 
or by perception, or by other means; the faculty of 
thinking; the UNDERSTANDING, J v. 

In‘telleeted, a. | From intellect.| Endowed with intel- 
lectual powers or capacities. (R.) 

Intellection, (%%% n. (Lat. intellectio.] Art of 
understanding; intuition, 

Intellee’tive, a. [Fr. tntellectif.] Having power to 
understand or comprehend. — Springing from or pro- 
duced by the understanding. — Jo be perceived by the 
understanding only, not by the senses; as, “ intellective 
abstractions of logic.” — Milton, 

Intellee'tively, adr. With intellection. 

Intellectual, (/%/%/ů½u- al,) a. [Fr. intellectuel ; L. Lat. 
intellectualis.) Relating to the intellect or understand- 
ing; us, “the intellectual system of the universe.” 
(Cudworth \—Belouging to the mind; mental; performed 
by the understanding; as, an iné&/ectual operation. — 
Formed or idealized by the intellect alune, uot by the 
euses, 

In a dark vision's intellectual scene." — Cowley. 

—Possessing the power of understanding; as, an intel- 
lectual being. 

—n. The intellect or understanding; the mental faculty. 
kept her intellectuals in a state of exercise," — De Quincey. 
Intellect‘ualism, n. Intellectuality; intellectual 
power. — Doctrine of the derivation of knowledge from 

pure reason, 

Intellect'ualist. n. One who overrates or over-esti- 
mates the understanding.—One who propounds the doc- 
trine that human knowledge is derived from pure reason, 

Intellectual ity, n. [Fr. intellectualité.| Intellectual 
power, 

Intellect’ualize, r.a. To treat, disenss, or reason 
upon intellectually — To render intellectual; to endow 
or invest with intellect. 

Intellect‘ually, adv. 
understanding. 

Intelligence, n. [Fr: Lat. intelligentia, from intelligo. 
See INTELLECT.) The power of discovering or under- 
standing; act or exercise of knowing. — Discernment; 
understanding; intellectual capacity, skill, or knowl- 
edge, — The pure intellect: faculty of exercising the 
higher functions of the understanding. — An account 
of things distant or before unknown; advice; notice; 
news. — Instruction or general information; as, a person 
of intelligence. — A spiritual being; — usually applied 
to pure spirits. 

The glorious angels and created intelligences." — Hale. 

Intelligence Office, au office or place where intelli- 
gence is communicated and information obtained, — 
particularly in regard to servants or hired help. 

n. One who or that which gives or 

conveys intelligence ; a messenger ; a spy. 

“They have news-gatherers and intetligencers. — Spectator, 
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Intelligent, a. [Fr.; Lat. intelligens, from 5 i | 
Well-intormed; skilled; knowing; endued with a goo 
understanding ; as, an intelligent mau. — Endowed with 
the faculty of understanding or reason. 

[See INTELLIGENCE] 
Intellectual; exercising the facultyof understanding; 
relating or pertaining to the intelligence; as, “act 
tntelligen tial.” (Mili.)—Consisting of unbodied mind; 
as, “antelligential substances.” ( Milton.) 

Intel ligently. adv. In an intellizent manner, 

intelligibility, n. (Froointed/igibilité; L. Lat. in- 
telligentalilitas.| State or quality of being intelligible; 
possibility of being understood. 

Intelligible, a. [Fr.; Lat. intelligibilis.) That may 
be understood or comprehended; comprehensible; con- 
spicuons; plain; clear; as, un intelligihle description. 

Intel ligibleness, u. Intelligibility. 

Intel ligibly, adr. Ina manner to be understood; 
clearly; plainly; comprehensibly; as, to write intelli- 
gibly. 

Intem’perament, n. A bad constitution. 

“ Bome dcpend upon the intemperament of the part ulcerated. 
larvey. 

Intem’perance, n. [Fr.; Lat.intemperantia.| Want 
of temperance, moderation, or due restraint; excess in 
any kind of indulgence; unbridled appetence. — Habit- 
ual indulgence in drinking ardent liquors, with or with- 
out intoxication; excess of sensual indulgence. 

“ Intemperance in meats and drinks.” —Milton. 

—Any intemperate act or condition; an excess; an in- 
dulgence. 

Intem’perate, a. [Lat. tntemperatus.] Not temper- 
ate, not moderate or restrained within due limits: ex- 
cessive indulgence of any appetite or passion; immod— 
ernte enjoyment or exertion; passionate; as, an in- 
temperate woman. — Beyond rule, or just quantity or 
measure; inordinate; excessive; ungovernable ; us, in- 
temperate language. — Prone to au immoderate use of 
ardent or spirituous liquors, 

Intem’perately, adv. With excessive indulgence 
of appetite or passion; exceeding the bounds of moder- 
ation; in un intemperate manner. 

Intem’perateness, n. State or quality of being 
intemperate; excessive degree of indulgence in any ap- 
petite or passion; want of moderation; excess. — Im- 
moderate degree of any quality in the weather, as in 
cold, heat, or storms. 

Inten’‘able, a. [Fr.] Untenable; that cannot be held 
or defended ; as, an tntenable fort. 

Intend’, „. a. [I. Lat. intendere, to will, to purpose, to 
decide; Lat. intendo in, and tendo, to stretch ont.) To 
stretch or set forward in mind; to purpose; to mean; 
to design; as, “an enemy intends you harm.” —Shaks. 

r. n. To have a design, purpose, or intention. 

Inten/dancy, n. [Fr. tutendance.| Office or vocation 
of an intendant, or the district committed to his charge. 

Intendant. n. [Fr.; from Lat. intendo.) One who 
has the superintendence, charge, direction, supervision, 
or munagement of some public business; as, an inten- 
dant of finance, 

Intend’ed, p. a. 
wife. 

—n. One who is betrothed; an affianced lover. 

“J might appear to disparage his intended. — Dickens. 

Intend'er, n. One who intends. 

Intend' ment, n. [Fr. entendement.] Intention; de- 
sign; purpose, 

(Low.) The true meaning, the correct understanding. 
or intention, of the law; a presumption or inference 
made by the courts, Thus. it isan J. of the law that every 
man is innocent until found guilty; that every one will 
act for his advantage; that every officer acts in his 
office with fidelity; that the children of a married 
woman, born during the coverture, are the children of 
the husband. (R.) 

Inten’erate, a. [Lat. in. and tener, tender.) To soften; 
to make tender or delicate; as, intenerating, milky 
grain. — Philips. 

Intenera'tion, n. Act of making soft; state or con- 
dition of being made tender. (R.) 

Inten Kate. r.a. To render intense, or more intense. 

Inten’‘sative, g. Intensifying; giving intensity. 

Intense’, a. [Lat. infensus, from intendo—in, and 
tendo, to extend. See TEND.] Strained; extended; 
stretched ; tightened; very close: strict, as when the 
mind is fixed or bent on a particular object; as, intense 
study. — Raised to a high degree: violent; vehement; 
very severe or keen; ardent: severe; as, intense heat 
or cold, intense feeling or excitement, intense pleasure or 
pain, Kc. 

I. Blue. (Dyeing.) Indigo refined by solution and 
precipitation, in which state it is equal in color to 
Antwerp blue. By this process, indigo also becomes 
durable, and much more powerful, transparent, and 
deep. It washes and works well in water; and in other 
respects has the common properties of indigo. 

Intense'ly, adv. To an extreme degree; vehemently; 
as, weather intensely hot, a person intensely excited. — 
Attentively; forcibly; earnestly ; as, intensely studious, 

Intense ness. n. State of being intense, or of being 
strained or stretched; intensity; as, intenseness of cold, 
intenseness of thought. 

Intensifica’tion, n. 
dering more intense. 

Inten’sify, r.a. [Lat. intensus, and facio, to make.) 
To make more intense. 

—r.n. To become intense or more intense; to act with 
increasing strength, power, or energy. 

Intension. (-(én’shun,.) n. Lat. intensio.] A strain- 
ing, stretching, or expanding; state of being strained; 
as, the intension of a vielin-string. — Increase of active 


Betrothed ; afflanced; as, an intended 


Act of intensifying, or of ren- 
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power or vital energy; —in coutradistinction to remis- 
sion, or retaration, 

Inuten’sity, n. [Fr. intensité; L. Lat. intensitas.) 
State of being intense, or of being stretched or strained ; 
state of being raised to a great degree; intenseness; as, 
intensity of heat or cold, intensi/y of suffering. 

(Phys. and Mech.) The rate or degree of energy with 
which a force or cause acts. The J. of an electric cur- 
rent is equal to the electro-motive force divided by the 
resistance. — Bunsen has found that the J. of electric 
light is equal to that of 572 candles. — The I, of radient 
heat is the quantity of heat received on the unit of sur- 
face. 

Intensive, a. Having intensity; stretched or ad- 
mitting of extension, as distance. — Unremitted; in- 
tent; assiduous. 

* Tired with assiduous attendance and intensive oltoumij ection," 
ob. 

(Gram.) Tending to give point, force, or emplitsis ; 
as, an infensire proposition. 

Inten‘sively, adv. By increase of degree; in a man- 
ner to give force or emphasis. 

Inten'siveness, n. State or quality of being inten- 
sive. 

Intent’, a. [Lat. intentus, from intendo.) Having the 
mind strained or bent on one object; hence, anxiously 
diligent; sedulously fixed ; closely applied ;—preceding 
on; as, intent on business. 

Olf action eager, and intent on thought.“ — Dryden. 

—n. The stretching of the mind toward an object; the 

thing aimed ut or designed; purpose; design; aim, 
Half to shew, half veil the deep intent.” — Dunciad, 


Intention, (-tén’shun,)n. (Lat. intensio.] A stretch- 
ing or bending the mind toward an object: uncommon 
exertion of the intellectual faculties: fixedness of at- 
tention; closeness or assiduity of application; earnest- 
ness. — Fixed bent of the mind toward a certain objec 
as, an intention to do better. — Design; purpose; aim 
end; drift; object to be accomplished. 

The road to hell is paved with good intentions. — Proverb. 


—State of being strained, stretched, or distended. Seo 
INTENSION. 

(Logic.) The terms first and second intentions were 
introduced by the schoolmen to distinguish certain 
classes of thought. A first J. is a conception of a thing, 
or things, formed by the mind from external materials, 
or materials existing without itself. A second Z, on the 
other hand, is a conception of another cenception, or 
conceptions formed by the mind from materials existing 
in itself. Thus man, animal, stone, are first intentions, 
being conceptions formed from external materials; 
while genus, species, &c., ure second intentions, being 
formed from first intentions. 

(Surg.) A wound is said to heal by the first J. when 
cicatrization occurs without suppuration; union by the 
second I. being that which does not occur until the sur- 
faces have suppurated, To obtain union by the first J. 
the edges of a recent wound must be brought in apposi- 
tion and kept together by means of adhesive plasters 
and a proper bandage. 

Inten’‘tional, a. Intended; designed; done with aim 
or design ; as, an intentional service. 

Intentional'ity. n. State or quality of being inten- 
tional; aim; purpose; design. 

Inten’tionally, adv. By design; with intention; 
purposely. 

Intentioned, (-t2n’shund,) a. With intention; hav- 
ing designs ;—used in composition; us, well-intentioned, 
having good intent or aim; ill-intentioned, having evil 
tendency. 

Intent’ly, adv. With close attention or application: 
with eagerness or earnestness; fixedly; steadfastly ; us- 
siduously; as, I found her reading intently. 

Intent’ness, n. The state uf being intent; close and 
assiduous application, 

Inter’, v.a. [Fr. enterrer — en, and terre; Lat. terra, 
the earth. See TrnuksrkliaL.] To deposit and cover in 
the earth; to bury; to inhume; as, to inter a corpse. 

Inter-. A Latin preposition, used as a prefix, and de- 
noting between or among. 

Interact, n. [Fr. enir acte.) An interlude; a short 
piece introduced between the acts of a play. — Iuterme- 
diate employment or time. 

Interac’tion, n. Intermediate action. 

Interad'ditive, n. A thing added parenthetically 
between the parts of another thing, asa clause in a 
sentence. 

Intera’‘gency, n. Intermediate agency. 

Intera’‘gent, „. One who acts as an intermediate agent. 

Interambula’cra, n. pl. [Lat.] The imperforated 
plates which occupy the intervals of the perforated ones, 
or ambwacra, in the shells of Echinoderma. 

Interam ‘nian, a. [Lat. interamnus.] Lying between 
rivers. 

Interartic’alar, a. Lying between joints or articu- 
lations. 

Interau'lic, a. [Lat. inter, and aula, hall.] In exist- 
ence betw royal courts. (k.) 

Interax’al, a. Placed in an interaxis. 

Interax’illary, a. (Bol.) Situated within the axils 
of leaves. 

Interax’'is, n. [Lat. inter, and azis.] The space be- 
tween axes, 

Interbreed’, v. a. and n. To breed by cross-infusions 
of stocks, as animals. 


Inter enlar, Inter’calary, a. [Lat. intercalarius| 
Interchunge'ably, adr. Alternately; by reciproca- 


— inter, and calo, to call, to proclaim. Sce Carl.) In- 
seried out. of the regular order, ur in the midst of others. 

(Calendar.) Noting a day inserted out of the usual 
order to preserve the account of time. Thus every 
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fourth year containing 366 days, while the other years 
contain only 365, one of the months in that year must 
have an additional day, which is called the intercalary 
day. The additional day was given to February, as 
being the shortest month, and in the ancient Roman 
calendar was inserted between the 24th and 25th days. 
In the ecclesiastical calendar it still retains that place; 
but in the civil calendar it is the 20th. —Sce CALENDAR, 
BISSEXTILE. 

Inter’calate, v.a. [Lat. infercalo, intercalatus.) To 
insert or introduce between others, as un extraordinary 
day or other portion of time. 

Inter’calated, p.a. (Gel.) Noting beds or Jayers of 
one kind of rock or other substance included between 
beds or strata of other kinds. — Worcester. 

Intercala’tion, n. [Fr., Lat. interculutio.) The act 
of intercalating. 

Intercede’, v.n. [Lat. intercedo—inter, and cello, to 
pou. See CEDE.) To mediate; to interpose; to make in- 
tercession; to act between parties with the aim of re- 
couciling differences which may exist; to plead in 
another's favor; — generally before with. 

“Your lordship may wetercede with them on my promise of 
amendment.“ — Dryden. 

Interce'dent, a. [Lat. intercedens.] Coming between; 
mediating; pleading tor. 

Interced’er, n. An intercessor; one who intercedes ; 
a mediator; a pleader in behalf of another. 

Intercellalar, a. Lying between the cells. 

(Anat.) A term sometimes applied to irregular pas- 
enges through the substance of the lung, which form 
the termination of the bronchial tubes, are clustered 
with air-cells, and not lined by mucous membranes, 

(Vegetable Anat.) The spaces between the cells, tubes, 
or vessels of which the tissue of a plant consists. As 
the cells are usually, and the tubes or vessels always 
round, it necessarily fullows that when pressed together, 
there will be spaces lett between their sides. 

Intercept’, v.a. (Fr.intercepter; Lat. interctpio, inter- 
ceptus — inter, and capia, to take. See Cartons.) To 
take away between or in the midst of a way, course, or 
passage ; to take or seize on by the way ; us, to intercept 
a love-letter, — To stop during passage: to obstruct, ns 
the progress of; as, to intercept a messenger. — To cut 
off or interrupt communication with, or progress toward. 

“ While storms vindictive intercept the shore. — Dryden, 


(Math.) To include or comprehend between. 
(Geom.) To include between, 

Intercepter, n. One who intercepts or waylays. 

Interception, (-sp'shun,) n. Fr., from Lat. intercep- 
tio.) Act of intercepting, or of seizing something on its 
course or passage; a stopping; hinderance ; obstruction 
of a way or proceeding. 

Intercession, (-sés//un,) n. [Fr., from Lat. intercessio.) 
Act of interceding or mediating; interposition between 
parties at contention or variance, with a view to adjust 
and reconcile differences. 

“ He made intercession for the transgressors.”"—Jsaiah lil. 12. 


—Pleading, prayer, or solicitation in bebalf of another 

person. (Sometimes, but rarely, used in a contrary sense.) 
“Your intercession now is needless grown; 
Retire, aud let me speak with her aloue.”"—Dryden, 

Interces‘sional, a. Relating to, or consisting of in- 
tercession or interposition. 

Interces sor. n. Lat.; Fr. intercesseur.] One who in- 
tercedes ; a mediator; a go-between; one who pleads in 
behalf of another; one who makes interposition be- 
tween persons at variance with a view to adjust aud re- 
concile their differences. 

* Patron or intercessor, none appeared.“ Milton. 
(Eccl.) A bishop who, during a vacancy of the see, 
administers the bishopric until his successor is elected. 
Worcester. 

Intercesso’rial, a. Relating or pertaining to an in- 
tercessor. 

Interces‘sory, a. [L. Lat. intercessorius.] Interced- 
ing; mediatorial; conveying intercession ; as, interces- 
sory pleadings. 

Interchain’, v. a. To link or unite closely together, 
as by a chain. 

“ Two bosoms interchained with an oath."— Shaks. 


Interchange’, v. a. To change, as one with the other; 
to put, as each in the place of the other; to recipro- 
cate; tu give and take mutually; to exchange; as, to 
interchange ideas, to interchange pluces. — To cause to 
follow; to alternate; as, to interchange sorrows with 
joys. 

—v.n. To succeed by alternation, 

“ With some interchanging changes of fortune.”—Sidney. 

—n. A mutual giving and receiving; reciprocation; ex- 
change. 

“Ample interchange of sweet discourse. —Suaks. 

Alternate succession ; state of being mutnally changed 
or reciprocated ; as, the “interchanges of light und dark- 
ness.“ — Holder. 

—Permutation of commodities; barter; reciprocity of 
trafic: commerce, 

Interchangeabil ity, n. Interchangeableness, 

Interchange’able, . That may be interchanged; 
that may be given or taken mutually; as, “ interchange- 
able warrants.” (Bacon,)— Following each other in al- 
ternate succession, as the seasons. 

Interchange’ableness, n. 
changeable. 


State of being inter- 


tion; in a manner by which each gives and receives. 
Interchap'ter. n. An interpolated chapter. 
Intercip‘ient, a. Iutercepting; waylaying; stopping. 
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—n. The person who, or thing which intercepts, or ob 
structs on the passage. 

Interelavie’ular, a. (Anat.) That which is placed 
between the clavicles. 

1. Ligament, (Anat.) A fibrous bundle, placed trans- 
versely above the extremities of the sternum, between 
the heads of the two clavicles, for preventing their 
sepuration in the forced depression of the shoulder. 

Dunylison, 

Interclose’, v.a. To inclose; to include or bring 

within, $ 

Intercloud’, v.a. To invest or surround with clouds. 

Interclude’, v.a. [Lat. intercludo—inter, and claudo, 
to shut. See CLause.] To intercept; to obstruct; to 
cut off; to interrupt; to shut from a place, passage, or 
course by some intervening obstacle. 

Interclu'sion, n. [Lat. interciusio.] Interception; 
obstruction; impediment to way or progress, 

Intercolo’nial, a. Relating to the intercourse be- 
tween different colonies; as, intercolomial trade. 

Intercolo’nially, adv. As between colonies. 

Intercolumnia’tion, n. [Lat. inter, and columna, 
column.] (Arch) The space between two columns, 
measured at the lowest part of their shafts. It is one 
of the most important elements of a building, and on it 
depends the eftect of the columus themselves, their pro- 
portion, and the harmony of an edifice. Intercolum- 
hiations are of five species, viz., Arwostyle; Drastyle; 
Eustyle; Pycnostyle; and Systyle; q. v. 

Intercom’bat, n. A combat between. 

Intercom mon, v.7. To share or participate with 

thers; to feed at the same board or table. 

Intercommune,, v.n. To associate; to commune 
reciprocally. 

—In Scotland, to inhibit from communion; as, an inter- 
communed minister. 

Intercommau nicable, a. 
communication, 

Intercommu’nicate, v.n. [ Inter, and communicate. 
See Communicate.) To hold mutual or reciprocal com- 
munication. 

Intercommunica’tion, n. Reciprocal communi- 
cation; mutual intercourse. 

Inter commun ion, n. Mutual communion. 

Inter commu'nity. n. Mutual community; recip- 
rocal communication or intercourse. 

—Mutual exercise or freedom of religion. 

Intercompar'ison, u. Mutual or reciprocal com- 
parison, 

Intercos’tal, a. [Lat. inter, and costa, rib.] (Anat.) 
Noting certain muscles, vessels, &c situated between the 
ribs. There are two sets of intercostal muscles tlie 
external and internal — which decussate each other like 
the strokes of the letter X. 

In tercourse, n. [Lat. intercursus, from intercurro — 
inter, and curro, to run, See Course.) Mutual com- 
munion or communication; connection by reciprocal 
dealings between persons or nations; communication; 
commerce; communion; especially, interchange of 
thought and feeling; fellowship; familiarity; acquaint- 
ance; association. 

“The dreary intercourse of daily life." —Wordaworth. 

In’'tercourse, in /rnnsylrania, a post-village of Lan- 
caster co., abt. 12 m. E. of Lancaster city. 

Intercross’, v. d. and n. To cross one another, as 
lines. 

Intereur’rence, n. A passing between; occurrence; 
as, “the intercurrence of a liquor.” — Boyle. 

Intereur’rent, a. [Lat. mlercurrens.} Running be- 
tween; intervention; as, intercurrent matter. (Buyle.)— 
Occurring; taking place; intervening. 

Intercuta’neous, a. [Lat. prefix inter, and Eng. 
cutaneous.) That is beneath the skin; sub-cutaneous, 

Interdash’, v.o. To dash among or between; to scat- 
ter through; to intersperse. 

Enterven'til, n. (Arch.) The space between two 
dentils. 

Interdepend’ence, n. Reciprocal dependence. 

Interdepend’ency, n. Mutual dependence. 

Interdepend’ent, a. Reciprocally dependent. 

Interdict, v. a. [Lat. interdico, interdictus—inter, and 
dico, to speak.] To forbid; to prohibit; to place under 
an interdict or inhibition. 

(Eccl.) To debar from communion; to cnt off from 
the exercise and enjoyment of communion witha church. 

—n. (0. Fr.; Lat. interdictum.] A forbidding; au inhibi- 
tion; a prohibiting order or decree. 

(keel. Hist.) In the Roman Catholic Church, J. is a 
mode of censure adopted against a kingdom, province, or 
town, in consequence of some offence alleged to have been 
committed by the people or rulers. In the terms of this 
J., all kinds of church benefits are denied to such place; 
there is no church-service, and no administration of the 
sacraments. Sometimes, however, the rigor of these 
interdicts has beeu mitigated in particular cases, per- 
mitting the baptizing of infants, the giving absolution 
to dying persons, &c. In the Middle Ages, this was the 
most terrible blow that could be inflicted upon a prince 
or people, and had sometimes the effect of throwing a 
people into a state of rebellion, in consequence of which 
the prince was compelled to sue for pardon from the 
pontiff. Interdicts appear to have been first made use 
of by the bishops in the 9th cent.; but they were after- 
wards adopted by the popes. In 998, when Robert of 
France was married to Bertha, his cousin, Gregory V. 
interdicted the whole conntry, and obliged the king to 
dissolve the union, After a time, they became so com- 
mon, that they, in a great measure, lost their effect, and 
fell into disuse. To 7. of fire and water (énterdictio inis 
et aque) was a censure pronounced against individuals, 
aud prohibited any one from receiving them or granting 


Susceptible of mutual 
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them fire or water. The last example was by Pius VII. 
2 he issued an inefficient decree against Napoleon 
n 1809. 

Interdie'tion. . (O. Fr.; Lat. interdictio.] Act of 
interdicting or prohibiting; inhibition; cutting off from 
the exercise or enjoyment of some privilege. 

Interdic’tive, Interdic'tory, a. Serving to in- 
tordiet or prohibit; belonging to an interdiction. 

Interdig’ital, a. [Lat. prefix inter, between, and 
digitus, finger.) (Anat.) Placed between the fingers; 
applying to the spaces between the fingers. 

Interdig’itate, v.n. To interweave. (n.) 

Interdigita’tion, n. (Anat.) Space lying between 
fingers, or between finger-like appendages. 

In! terduce, n. (Carp.) An inter-tie. 

In’terest, r. a. [O. Fr. interest, an interest in, a right; 
Fr. intéresser, to interest ; Lat. interesse, to be between 
— inter, and esse, from sum, to be.] To concern; to af- 
fect; to awaken or excite emotion or passion; to engage 
the attention of; — generally before in or for. 

Ill success did not discourage that ambitious and interested 
people.” — Arbuthnot. 

—To give a share in; to have a share in; to excite or 
engage in behalf of another ; — used reflexively. 

“Scipio... gained a great nation to inferest themselves for 
Rome against Carthage.” — Dryden. 

In’‘terest, n. Concern: regard; attention especially 
devoted to sume object. — Influence exerted over others. 

“They who had hitherto preserved them had now lost their 
e — Clarendon. 

—Share; part; participation; portion; as, he has an in- 
terest iu the business. — Advantage, personal or univer- 
sal; good, whether general or private; lot; share. — 
Aroused state of feeling, particularly sympathetic grati- 
fication or friendly regard; as, to feel an interest in a 
person’s welfare. — Premium paid for the use of money; 
profit accruing from the investment or speculative dis- 
position of money or property; as, ten per cent. interest 
on capital. — Any addition or increase of benefit or in- 
jury; as, his dislike was returned with interest. 

(Hist., Law, and Arithmetic.) J. is the annual sum 
or rate agreed to be paid by the borrower of a sum of 
money to the lender for its use. The sum so lent is 
called the principal ; the sum per cent. agreed on as in- 

terest, the rale. The system of lendiug money on in- 

terest seems to have existed from very early times; and 

Moses has laid down rules regarding it. The Jews were 

enjoined not to take interest of a fellow-countryman, 

but were allowed to do so of strangers. Still, however, 
it seems to have been practised, and the taking of in- 
terest, or usury, is frequently condemned in Scripture. 

In Greece and Rome, too, the system was common. In 

Greece, the rate of interest not being regulated by law, 

was generally high, being from 10 to 18 per cent., and 

upwards. In Rome, during the republic, the rate of 
interest was excessively high — sometimes 30 or 40 per 
cent. In Mohammedan countries, notwithstanding the 
prohibition in the Koran, the ordinary rate of interest 
is at least three or four times as great as the ordinary 
rate in Europe. In most of the European states, in the 
Middle Ages, Christians were forbidden, both by the 
ecclesiastical and civil law, from taking interest; but 
the practices of the Jews in that respect were connived 
at. At the present time, the rate per cent. is established 
by law in most countries, and the loan of money ata 
higher rate than the legal one is called usury. All 


legal restrictions as to rate of interest were abolished 
in England, in 1833. Generally speaking, the rate of 
interest depends on the profit that may be yielded by 
its employment in industrious undertakings. “The 
rate of interest,” says an economist, “ is the measure of 
the net profit on capital. All the terms beyond this on 
the employment of capital are resolved into compensa- 
tions under distinct heads, for risk, trouble, or skill, or 
for advantages of situation or connection.” The rate 
of interest also varies according to the security for the 
repayment of the principal and the duration of the 
loan. If there is any degree of risk as to the repay- 
ment of the loan, the rate of interest must necessarily 
be higher to compensate for that risk; and supposing 
the security to be equal, capital lent for a fixed and 
considerable period always fetches a higher rate than 
that which is lent for a short period, or repayable at the 
pleasure of the lender. Interest is usnally paid yearly 
or half-yearly; and in this case the loan is said to be at 
simple interest. Though the payment of interest be 
not made when it becomes due, no interest can be 
charged upon the accumulated interest, though it is 
difficult to see how it should not be so. Thus, if $100 
be lent at 5 per cent., and the interest allowed to accu- 
mulate for four years, when it would amount to $20, the 
borrower has had the use of the several interests after 
they became due, as much as he has had that of the prin- 
cipal. Sometimes, however, money is so invested that 


the interest is not paid as it becomes due, but is pro- 


gressively added to the principal, the two sums together 
afterwards bearing interest; and this is what is termed 
compound interest. Interest is reckoned at so much per 
cent. per annum, that is, so many parts of one hundred 
annually. Thus, 5 per cent. means $5 of every $100 
annually; 4 per cent., $4 of every $100. Kc. There are 
various books of tables for the calculation of interest. 
In order to find the interest of a given sum at any rate 
for a year, multiply the sum by the rate of interest, and 
divide by 100. Where there are days in the calculation, 
they must be treated as fractional parts of a year; that 
is, the interest for a year must be multiplied by them, 
and the product divided by 365. 
Interested. p. a. Possessing an interest; concerned 
In a cause or iu consequences; liable to be implicated or 
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affected; chiefly concerned for one’s private advantage; 
as, an interested apectator. 

Interesting. p. u. Awakening or arousing emotions 
or passions; engaging or exciting the attention or curi- 
osity; as, an interesting book, an interesting character. 

In terestingly, adv. In an interesting manner. 

In’terestingness, n. Quality or condition of pre- 
senting features of interest, 

Interfacial, (-fd’shal,) a. (Geom.) Comprised be- 
tween two plane surfaces or ; as, an interfacial 
angle. 

Interfere’, v.n. (Norm. entreferrent, an engagement, 
a fight; O. Fr. entreferir, to exchange blows ; Lat. inter, 
and ferio, to strike.) To clash; to come into collision; 
to be in opposition; as, “interfering commands.“ 
(Smul ridge.) — To interpose; to intermeddle; to inter- 
vene; to enter into or connect one's self with the con- 
cerns of others; as, to interfere between husband and 
wife. 

(Piys.) To exert the reciprocal actions denoted by the 
term INTERFERENCE, q. v. 

Interfer’ence, n. Act of.interfering ; interposition ; 
intermeddling ; mediation; intervention. — Act of com- 
ing into violent contact; clashing; collision. 

( Phys.) The mutual action that two luminous rays 
exert upon each other when they are emitted from two 
neighboring sources, and meet each other under a very 
small angle. This action may be observed by means of 
the following experiment. In the shutter of a dark 
room two very small apertures are made, of the same 
diameter, at a very slight distance from each other. 
The apertures are closed by pieces of colored glass, 
red for example, by which two pencils of homogeneous 
light are introduced. These two pencils form two di- 
vergent luminous cones, which meet at a certain dis- 
tance; they are received on a white screen a little be- 
yond the place at which they meet, and in the segment 
common to the two discs which form upon the screen 
some very well-defined alternations of red and black 
bands are seen. If one of the two apertures be closed, 
the fringes disappear, and ure replaced hy an almost 
uniform red tint. From the fact that the dark fringes 
disappear when one of the beams is intercepted, it is 
concluded that they arise from the interference of the 
two pencils which cross obliquely. This phenomenon 
has been made the touchstone of the two rival theories 
of light, the undulatory and the emission. According 
to the former, it is thus explained: if two luminous 
waves simultaneously impel a molecule of ether, its mo- 
tion will be the resultant of the original impulses ; and 
if the two motions (as in the case of diffraction) be 
nearly in the same direction, the resultant will be nearly 
their sum; if opposite, their difference. Thus, when a 
particle has begun to undulate from the action of a 
luminous wave, and if, while in motion, another wave 
impinge upon it, the result will be increase of light, if 
the motion of the second wave conspire with that of the 
first; but a decrease, if they oppose each other; and 
total darkness, if, while oppusing, they are equal in ve- 
locity. Let d be the distance corresponding to a com- 
plete period of vibration; then, if the second wave im- 
pinge upon the molecule after it has accomplished one 
or more whole vibrations corresponding to the distances 
d, 2d, 3d, &c., and has returned to its original position, 
the two waves will evidently conspire together, and pro- 
duce more violent motion; but if it impinge on the 
molecule when the latter has only accomplished half a 


vibration, corresponding to distances ła, ła. ba, &c., 
then the wave will oppose the particle's return to its 
original position; thus producing diminution of mo- 
tion, or, if equal, rest. In the former case, the intensity 
of light is increased; in the latter, diminished; and if 
the undulations are of equal velocity, the light is doubled 
in the first case, and destroyed in the second. The 
emission theory totally fails to explain interference. In 
light of different colors, the value of d differs for each 
color, being least for violet, and greatest for red light. 
The principle of interference accounts in the most satis- 
factory way for the colors of thin plates, the fringes 
that accompany shadows, &c. ; and its explanation forms 
the most decisive reason yet known for adopting the 
undulatory in preference to the emission theory of light. 
See Ligat. 

(Furriery.) A striking of one foot against another ;— 
said of a horse. 

Interfer’er, n. One who interferes or interposes. 

Interſer'ingly, adv. In a manner characterized by 
interference. 

Inter fluent, Inter’fluous, a. 
from interfluo inter, and ue, to flow. 
Flowing between. 

Interfoliaceous, (-/6-li.d’shus,) a. [Lat. inter, be- 
tween, and folium, leaf.] (Bot.) Placed alternately be- 
tween leaves. 

Interfoliate, v.a. [From Lat. inter, and folium, 
leaf.) To intertwine; to interweave. 

|Interfal’gent, a. [Lat. interfulgens.] Shining bo- 
tween. 

Interfused, (-fiizd’,) a. ¶ Lat. interfusus.] Poured or 
scattered between. 

Interfusion, (-fii’zhun,) n. [Lat. interfusio.] A 

pouring or scattering out between. 

| Interganglion‘ic, a. [Prefix inter, and Eng. gan- 

| glionic,) (Anat.) Belonging to the nervous chords in the 
ntervals of the ganglions, which they connect together. 

Interhe’mal, a. [Lat. prefix inter, and Eng. emal. 
Situate between the hemul spines; as, the interhema. 
bones of fishes. 

Interim, n. [Lat.] The mean or intervening time. 


[Tat. interfluens, 
See FLow. 


“Ta heavy interim shall support by his dear absence.""—Shake. 
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Inte’riorly 
Interja’cence, Interja’‘cency, n. Intermedi- 


Interja’cent, a. 
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(Eccl, Hist.) Several decrees have been {ssued bear- 
ing this title. The first, published by the diet of Ratis- 
bon, July 29, 1641, referred the religious disputes of the 
Germans to the arbitration of a general council. The 
second, known as the Augsburg Interim, issued by 
Charles V., was read before the diet of Augsburg. May 
15, 1548, and failed in its object of reconciling the Ro- 
man Catholics and the Protestants. The Interim of 
Leipsic was promulgated by the Elector Maurice of 
Saxony, Dec. 22, 1548, and was accepted by some Pro- 
testants. Charles V. and Maurice resorted to arms to 
support their respective decrees, and the Emperor was 
compelled to revoke bis interim in 1552. 


Interior, a. [Lat. compar. of obs. interus.] Inner; in- 


ternal ; being within any limits, inclosure, or substance ; 
— correlative to exterior, or superficial; as, the interior 
of a house, the interior parts of the earth. — Inland; 
remote from the confines, frontier, or shore; as, the in- 
terior of a country. 

1. Angle, (Geom.) The angle of a polygon formed by 
two adjacent sides, and lying within the polygon. 


—n. The inner or internal part of a thing; the inside. 


—The inland part of a country, state, or kingdom. 
(Pol.) The home department of the government of 
any country, or that branch of administration which 
has especial control of the internal affairs and polity of 
that country; as, the Secretary of State for the Interior. 


Interior'ity, n. State or condition of being interior 


or within. 

„ adv. Internally: inwardly. 

ateness ; state of being interjacent or intervening. 
[rat interjacens, from interjacio — 

inter, and jacio, to lie.) Intervening; lying between; 

as, interjacent rocks. 


Interjan’gle, r.n. To make a discordant or jangling 


noise in a reciprocal manner ; to prateor chatter noisily. 

Interject, v.a. [Lat. interjicio, interjectus inter, and 
Jacio, to throw or cast.) To throw in between other 
things; to insert. 

—v. n. To come between; to inte e. 

Interjection, (hun,) n. [Fr.; Lat. interjectio] 
Act of throwing or casting between; as, “ the interjec- 
tion of laughing.” — Bacon. 

(Gram.) A word in speaking or writing inserted be- 
tween words connected in construction, expressive of 
some phase of passion or emotion; an exclamation ; as, 
“ She's lost to me, but, q? I love her still.” 

Interjeec'tional,a. Relating to or partaking of the 
properties of an interjection. — Thrown in or eee 
between other words or phrases; as, an interjectional 
figure. 

Interjec’tionary, a. Same as INTERSECTIONAL, g. v. 

Interjoin’, v.a. To intermarry; to join e e 

Shaks. 

In'terjoist, n. (Carp.) Space or vacuum between 
two joists. 

Interjunction, (jink’shun,)n. A mutual junction 
or joining. 

Interk nit, (-nit’.) v. a. To knit in and out; to weave 
in or unite closely. 

Interlace’, v. a. [Fr. entrelacer.) To fold, plait, or 
twine, as one within another; to put or insert, as one 
thing with another ; to interweave. 

“The epic way is everywhere interlaced with dlalogue. Dryden. 

Interlacing Arches. (Arch.) A form of ornamental 
arches common in the Norman style (Fig. 1392), in 
which the circular curves are intersected or interlaced. 


0 


Fig. 1392. — INTERLACING ARCHES. 

(From St. Cross, Hampshire, England, beginning of 12th cent.) 
Interlace’ment, n. Insertion within; intertwining. 
Interlam/‘inated, a. Inclosed by lamine. 
Interlamina'tion, n. State or condition of being 

interlaminated. 

In‘terlapse, n. The lapse of time between any two 
events. 

Interlard’, v. a. [Fr. entrelarder. See Lard.) To mix, 
as fat with lean; to diversify by mixture of substance ;— 
hence, by implication, to mix, as an ingredient ; to insert 
or place between; as, conversation tnterlarded with jests. 

Interlay’, v. a. [iner and lay. See Lay.) To lay or 
place among or between. 

In‘terleaf, n. A blank leaf inserted between two 
other leaves. 

Interleave’, r. a. To insert, as a leaf or leaves; to 
insert, as a blank leaf or leaves in a book between other 
leaves. 

Interla’chen, or INtTERLA’KEN,(“ between the lakes,”) 
a village of Switzerlynd, 26 m. from Berne. It is beauti- 
fully situated near the bank of the Aar, in the valley 
of Boedeli, between the lakes of Brienz and Thun. It 
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is n great resort for tourists during the summer months. 
In full view from the village are the magnificent Jung- 
Tran ( Maiden), and several other remarkable peaks of the 

ruese 


Alps. Pop. 1,760. 


Fig. 1393. — INTERLACHEN. 


Interli bel. v. a. To libel in a reciprocal manner. 

Interline’, v.a. [L. Lat. interlineare.] To put a line 
or lines between; to write in alternate lines. 

“ Interlining Latin and English one with another.“ — Locke, 

—To write between lines already printed or written, for 
the purpose of addition or emendation. 

Interlin’eal, Interlin’‘ear, Interlin“eary. 
a, [Fr. inlerlinéaire,] Written between lines already 
written or printed; inserted between other lines, 

Interlin’early, adv. By way of interlineation. 

Interlin’eary, a. See INTERLINEAL. 

—n. A book containing insertions or addenda between 
the lines. (R.) 

Interlin’eation,n. Act of interlining. or of inserting 
words or lines between lines previously written or print- 
ed — The words, passage, or line inserted between lines 
before written or printed; as, “frequent blots and in- 
terlineations.” — Swift. 

Interlin‘ing, n. Interlineation; addition or correc- 
tion by writing between liues previously printed or 
written. 

Interlink’, v.a. To link in between; to unite by con- 
necting links, as one chain to another. 

—n. An intermediate or connecting link; a step in a 
ratiocinatory process. 

Interlob‘ular, a. [Fr. interlobulaire.] Situate be- 
tween lobes. 

Interloca’tion, n. [O. Fr.] A placing between; in- 
tervention ; interposition. 

Interlock’, v. u. To unite with another; to lock in 
with, or flow into one another. 

—v. a. To lock one with another; to embrace by locking 
together, 

Interlocation, (-lo-ki’shm,) n. [Fr.; Lat. interlocu- 
tio — inter, and loquor, to apeak.) A speaking between 
or among different persons; — hence, dialogue; confer- 
ence; iuterchange of speech. 

It is done by interlocution, and with a mutual return of sen- 
tences from side to side.” — Hooker. 

(Law.) Preparatory course of procedure; an inter- 
mediate act preceding a final decision. 

—Intermediary argument, reasoning, or discussion. 

Interlocutor’, n. (Fr. interloculeur. ] A diulogist; one 
who speaks in a dialogue. 

Interlocu'tory, a. [Fr. interlocutoire.] Referring to, 
or consisting of dialogue; as, an interlocutory discourse. 

(Law.) Noting one of those judgments which are 
given in the middle of a cause, upon sume plea, proceed- 
ing. or default, which is only intermediate, and does not 
finally determine or complete the suit. Of this nature 
are all judgments for the plaintiff upon pleas in abate- 
ment of the suit or action. The term, however, is most 
commonly applied to those incomplete judgments where- 
by the right of the plaintiff is indeed established, but 
the quantum of damages sustained by him is not ascer- 
oor which can only be done by the intervention of a 

nry. 

—n. Interpolated argument or digression. 

Interloca’trice, n. A female interlocntor. 

Interlope’, v. a. [Lat. inter, and D. loopen, Gor. laufen, 
to run: Eng., to leap.) To run or come in between’; to 
intrude; to interpose; to run in between persons and 
illegally intercept a richt or advantage; to traffic ille- 
gally; to forestall; to anticipate irregularly; to pre- 
vent the due course of right. 

In’terloper, n. One who enters into business to which 
he has no right; one who interposes wrongfully; one 
who intercepts what belongs to another; one who en- 
ters a place or country to trade without a proper li- 
cense: an intruder. 

Interla’cent, a. [Lat. interlucens.] Shining between. 

Interlude, n. [L. Lat. interludium, an interlude; Lat. 
inter, and ludus, a play, from ludo, to play. See Lusokx. 
(Dram. Lit.) A short play, or dance, accompanied by 
music, introduced between the acts of a piece, or be 
tween the play and the afterpiece. It is not of modern 
invention. The ancients were acquainted with certain 
short pieces, loosely connected, which served to make 
an easy transition from one play to another. Interludes 
are uot so much used now as formerly, when a song or 
dance, at least, was generally given between every act 
of a tragedy or comedy. According to Arteaga, modern 
interlades were at first madrigals, which were sung be- 
tween the acts of a pluy by several voices, and were con- 
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nected with the piece. These, however, soon lost their Intermingle. (t.) v. a. To mingle or mix 


primitive form, and represented some action. 

(Mus.) The name given to those short pieces of church- 
music, seldom exceeding a few bars, and generally pro- 
duced extempore, und played after each stanza, except- 
ing the last of the metrical psalm, to give breathing- 
time to the singers. 

Interlud'ed. a. Inserted or practised as an interlude ; 
containing interludes. 

Interlud’er, n. A performer in an interlude. (x.) 

Interlu/nar, Interlu‘nary, a. [Lat. inter, and 
luna, the moon.] Belonging to the time that elapses be- 
tween the going out of the old and the coming in of the 
new moon, 


4 Intermarriage, (-mar'ij,) n. Marriage between two 


families, where each takes one and gives another. 

Intermar’ ry, v. a. To marry amongst each other; to 
marry one and give another in marriage, as two fam- 
ilies; to marry some of each order, family, tribe, or 
nation, with the other. 

(Physiol.) The J. or intercourse of near relatives has 
been universally believed to entail degeneration upon 
the offspring, and the act has been condemned and pro- 
hibited. The physical deformity and mental debase- 
ment of the Cagots of the Pyrenees, of the Marrons of 
Auvergne, of the Sarrasins of Dauphiné, of the Cretins 
of the Alps, and the gradual deterioration of the slave 
population of America, have been attributed to the con- 
sanguineous alliances which are unavoidable among 
these unfortunate peoples. More recently, the same 
opinion has been supported by the history of deaf- 
mutism and of idiocy. Of 235 deaf and dumb children 
whose parentage could be traced, 70, or nearly 30 per 
cent., were the offspring of the intermarriage of blood- 
relations, But in opposition to, and apparently destruc- 
tive of such an hypothesis, may be adduced the unim- 
paired condition and symmetry of the Jews, of the 
small Mohammedan communities in India, and the 
isolated tribes in North America, among whom the re- 
peated intermarriage of near relatives is compulsory. 

Intermax’illary, a. (Anat.) Situated between the 
jaws. 

Intermed dle, v.a. To meddle in the affairs or con- 
cerns of others; to mix one’s self with officiously ; to in- 
terpose or interfere improperly. 

—v. n. To mix; to cause to become mingled or inter- 
posed. (R.) 

Intermed'dler, n. One who intermeddles in matters 
that do not concern him; a prying intruder or inter- 
loper; a busybody. 

Intermed'dlesome, a. Disposed to interpose or 
intermeddle, 

Intermed'dlesomeness, n. 
being intermeddlesome, 

In'termede, n. [Fr. intermède ; It. intermezzo.) (Dram. 
Lit.) A short musical piece, generally of a burlesque 
character; but many pieces not intended merely for in- 
troduction between the acts of a more serious perform- 
ance are comprised under this name by the French and 
Italians. The term is almost synonymous with inter- 
lude, q. v. 

Interme'diacy, n. Intervention; interposition. (u) 

Interme'dial, a. [Lat. intermedius.) Intervenient; 
lying between; intermediate; as, “ inlermedial space.” 

Evelyn 

Interme‘diary, a. [Fr. intermédiaire.) Lying be- 
tween; intermediate; intervening; as, an intermediary 
step. 


State or quality of 


p. 
—n. That which is intervenient or intermediate, or which 


lies between. 

Intermediate, a. [Fr. intermediat; Lat. inter, and 
medius, that is in the midst, mid, middle.) Lying or 
beiug in the middle place or degree between two ex- 
tremes; being between two points of time or space; 
intervening; interposed; as, an intermediate color, in- 
termediate nccommodation on board ship, &. 

J. State, (Theol.) The state of the soul between death 
and the resurrection of the body. — Hook. 

1. Terms. ( Muth.) The terms of a progression between 
the first and the last; the means. 

1. Shaft. (Marine Engin.) The strong shaft which 
Tuns across the frame of the engines, to connect the 
two engines and the two paddle-wheels. 

u. n. To come between; to interpose; to intervene. 

Interme'diately, adv. By way of interjacence or 
intervention. 

Intermedia'tlon, n. Intervention; common media- 
tion. 

Interme’‘diator, n. A go-between; a mediator be- 
tween people; an intercessor, 

Interme‘dium, n. [Lat.] A mediatory agent or 
instrument. — Intermediate apace; interjacency. 

Inter’ment, n. [Fr. enterrement.] Act of interring or 
depositing a dead body in the earth; burial; sepulture; 
inhumation. 

Intermezzo, (-mèd'zo.) [It.] (Aus.) See INTERMEDE. 

Intermication, (-kd/shun,) n. [Lat. intermicare.] A 
shining between or amidst. 

Intermigra’tion, n. Reciprocity of migration ; act 
of removing, as when two parties or peoples take each 
the place of the other. 

Inter’'minable, a. [Fr., from Lat. in, and terminus, 
a boundary-line, a limit.) Admitting no bound or limit; 
endless; illimitable; without end or termination; as, 
interminable space. 

—n. The Almighty, as having illimitable being. 

Inter minableness, n. State of being limitless or 
endless. 

Inter minably, adv. Having no end, bound, or limit. 

Inter’minate, a. [Lat. interminatus.] Limitless; un- 
bounded ; unending; as, “ tnterminate sleep.” Chapman. 
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among or together; to intermix; to put, as one thing 
with others, 
* There trees and intermingled temples rise." — Pope. 

Dr. n. To be mixed, mingled, or incorporated. 

Intermission, (-misi’un,.) n. [Fr.: Lat. intermissis 
—intermitt, intermissus.] Temporary cessation: inter- 
mediate or intervening pause; temporary discontiuu- 
ance or subsidence; interruption ; interval ; stop; rest; 
as, labor without intermission. 

Intermis'sive, a. Occurring by fits or starts; alter- 
nating; having temporary cessations; broken in con- 
tinuity ; as, intermissive wars, — Howell. 

Intermit’, v.a. (Lat. intermitto— inter, and mitto, to 
cause to go, to pass over, to cease. See Mission.) To 
discontinue; to break off foru time; to iuterrupt; to 
suspend. 

“ Arts . . . intermitted and interrupted by war,” — Zale, 

v. n. To cease or become suspended for a time; to go 
off at intervals, as a fever. 

Intermit'tent, d. [Fr.] Ceasing at intervals; ceas- 
ing for a time and then returning; as, an intermittent 
fever. 

—n. (d.) Any disease which ceases for a time and 
again returns, 50 that the patient is free from it in the 
intermediate intervals. — See AGUR, 

Intermittingly, adv. With intermissions or inter- 
vals. 

Intermix’, v.a. [Lat. intermisceo, intermiztus — in- 
ter, and misceo, to mix.] To mix among; to mix to- 
gether; to intermingle; to put,as some things with 
others. 

Her persuasions she intermized with tears. — Hayward. 

r. n. To be intermingled; to be mixed or thrown 
gether. 

Intermix’edly, adv. In a mixed manner; in the 
way of admixture. 

Intermix’ture, n. [ner and mizture. See Mix- 
TURE.) A mass of ingredients; a mass incorporated by 
mixture.—Admixture; some additional ingredient 
mingled in a mass; as, an intermizture of levity and 
folly. — Bacon. 

Intermobil'ity, n. Capacity of mobile self-action 
in things. 

Intermodillion, (mo-dil’yun,)n. (Arch.) The vacant 
space between two modillions. 

Intermontane’, a. [Lat. inter, and mons, montis, 
mountain.) Between mountains. 

Intermun’‘dane, a. [Lat. inter, and mundanus — 
mundus, the world. See MuNDANE.] Existing between 
worlds, or between orb and orb; as, tntermundane space. 

Intermu ral. a. [iat intermuralis, from murus, a 
wall. See Murat.) Lying between walls. 

Intermus'cular, a. [Fr. intermusculaire.] Betweon 
the muscles. 

Intermuta'tion, n. Interchange; reciprocal change. 

Inter'nal, a. [Eat internus.) Interior; inward; that 
is within any limit, confine, or surface; arising from, 
or being dependent on, the body ap =s | to 
external ; us, internal excellence, the internal parts of 
the earth, or of the human body. — Intrinsic; native; 
real: genuine; as, infernal rectitude.— Pertaining or 
having reference to the heart; as, internal purity. — 
Within a country; having reference to its own affairs, 
concerns, or interests ; domestic, as contra-distinguished 
from foreign ; as, internal trade, internal government. 

Internal Angle. (Geom.) See ALTERNATE. 

Internality, n. State or condition of being internal; 
interiority. 

Inter'nally, adv. Inwardly; within the body; be 
neath the surface or limit; — hence, mentally ; spirit- 
ually; intellectually. 

International, (-ndsh'wn-al,) a. ¶ Inter and national. ] 
Relating to transactions between independent nations, 
acknowledging no common superior. In this sense we 
speak of international law as an important branch of 
the so-called Law or Nations, q. v. It may be expedi- 
ent to lay down a caution against an incorrect nse of 
the word which has of late arisen, namely, in the sense 
of “common to” all or several nations: e. g. an Inter- 
national Exhibition of Industry. Brande. 

I. Trade, The name often given by political econo- 
mists to the donble operation of importation and ex- 
portation of products, goods, and commodities; the dif- 
ference of value between exports and imports being 
called balance of trade. 

Interna'tionnlist, n. One who advocates or up- 
holds the principles and claims of international law. 

Interna’tionalize, r. a. To make or render inter- 
national ; to cause to affect the reciprocal relations of 
two or more nations; as, to tnfernationalize a treaty of- 
fensive and defensive. 

Interna’‘tional (The), or International So- 
ciety. (Pol.) See SUPPLEMENT, 

Interne’, n. An interior. 

Interneciary, (-néshi-a-re,) Internee'inal. In- 
terne’cine, a. [Lat. internecinus, interneco — in- 
ter, and néco, to slay, from nez, necis, death. murder, 
slaughter; akin to Sansk. nash, to die, to perisb.] Aim- 
ing at the slanghter and destruction of each other; mu- 
tually destructive; deadly; as, internecine war, an inter- 
necine feud. 

Interne’cive, a. [Lat. internecivus.] Having a ten- 
dency to slaughter. 

Interneu’ral, a. (Anat.) Lying between the neural 
spines or processes. 

In‘ternode, n. [Lat. internodium.) (Bot.) A space 
between one knot or space, and another. 

Interno’dial, a. Occurring between nodes or joints, 

Inter nos. [Lat.; Fr. entre nous.) Between us. 
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foists into a book or manuscript spnrious passages, or 
falsified words; one who adds something to genuine 
writings. 


(-niin'shal,) a. [Lat. inter, and nun- 


Internuneial. 
j Belonging or having reference to an 


cius, Messenger. 

internuncio. 
Internuncio, (-niin’shi-o,) n. [Lat. internuntius—| Interpol'ish. v. a. To polish between. 

inter, and nuncius, messenger; It. iuternunzio.] A mes- Interponel, v.a. To set or insert between. (n.) 

senger between two parties; — more especially, the title | Interpo‘nent, n. One who, or that which interposes. 

given to the Pope's representative at republics and | Interpes‘al, a. Act of interposing ; interposition ; in- 

minor courts, as distinguished from the nuncio, or pu- terference; agency between two persons. — Interven- 

pal legate at the courts of emperors and kings. — For-] tion; a coming or going between. 

merly, the designation borne by the Austrian ambassador | Inter e, v.a. Fr. mterposer; Lat. interpona.) To 

at the Ottoman Porte. place between; to cause to intervene ; us, to interpose a 
Interoceanie, (-d-she-an’/ik,) a. Between oceans; as, body between one's eyesight and the sun.— To thrust 

interoceanic steam-navigation. in; to intrude, as an obstruction, interruption, or incon- 
Interoc'ular, a. [lat. inter, and oculus, eye.] Be- venience. . 

tween the eyes; placed between the eyes. A “ Death stands ready to interpose his dart. — Milton. 
Interor’bital, a. Placed between the orbits, as of |—To offer, as aid or services, for succor or relief, or for the 

the eyes. adjustment of difficulties or differences. 
Interos'culant, a. See OscuLant. “The common Father af mankind seasonably interposed his 
Interos’ l, Interos‘seous, a. [Lat. inter, and] hand.’ — Woodward. 

osseus.) Situated between bones; as, an interossesus|—v.n. To come in between; to step in between persons 

tendon. at variance, as an adjuster or peace maker; to mediate; 
Interpale’, v. a. To separate by, or place between, to intercede. 

pales. “ Those who In quarrels interpose 
Iuterpause, n. An intervening pause or break. Must often wipe a bloody nose, — Gay. 
Interpellation, n. [Fr.; Lat. inferpellatio — inter,|—To intervene; to put in by way of interruption; to 

and obs. pello, pellatum, to speak.) Aspesking between; interfere; to intermeddle. 

an interruption of one speaking ; — bence, an interrup- “ But interposes Eleutherius, this objection may be made indeed 

tion; a summons; a citation; an earnest address; in-“ almost aguinst any bypothesia,” — Boyle. 

tercession. Interpos'er, n. One who makes interposition; a me- 
Interpen’etrate, v. a. To penetrate between or be- dintor; one who acts as an agent between parties. 

neath other substances. Interpos'it. n. [ Lat. interpositus.) A place of deposit 
—v. n. To penetrate between or within substances. between one commercial place or country and another ; 
Interpenetra‘tion, n. Act of penetrating within, an entrepôt. 

between, or beneath other substances. Interposition, (-po-zish’un,) n. [Fr.; Lat. interpo- 
Interpen’etrative, a. Susceptible of penetration] sitio.) Act of interposing; a placing, coming, or being 

among or between other substances, betw 3 us, the interposition of the Atlantic Ocean be- 
Interpet'alary, a. (Bot.) Situate between the petals} tween Europe and America. — Intervenient agency; as, 


of a flower. a divine interposition.—Modiation ; intercession; agency 
Interpet/iolar, a. (Bot.) Applied to stipules occu-| between parties; as, a reconciliation was effected by the 
pying the space between the petioles of opposite leaves.| interposition of a mutual friend. 
Interpilas’ter, n. (Arch.) The intervening space Anything interposed. 
between two pilasters. Interpret, v.a. Fr. interpréter; Lat. interpretor, 
Interplace’, v. a. To place between. from interpres. See Interpreter.) To act the part of 
Interplan“etary. a. Between tho planets. an interpreter of; to explain: to exponnd; to translate 
Interplay. n. Interaction; reciprocal influence; mu-] unintelligible words into intelligible ones; to construe ; 
tual exercise. to decipher: to define ;— used in application to lan- 
Interplead’, v. a. (Law.) To try between them-] guage, &c.—To explain or unfold the meaning of pre- 
selves, as the claimants in an interpleader. — Webster. dictions, dreams, visions, omens, or enigmas; to eluci- 
Interplead’er, n. (Law.) A proceeding in a suit) date; to unravel, as something not understood. 
where a person owes a debt or rent to one of the parties, Inter'pretable, a. That may be interpreted or eluci- 
but, till the determination of it, he does not know to| dated. 
which. He accordingly desires that they may inter- Interpreta'tion, n. [Fr.; Lat. interpretatio.] Act 
plead, so that he may be safe in the payment; in which] of interpreting; explaining of unintelligible words in 
case it is usual to order the money to be paid into court.“ language which is intelligible; act of expounding or un- 
for the benefit of such of the parties as the court, upon] folding what is not understood or not obvious; transla- 
hearing, shall decree it to be due. tion. — The sense unfolded by an interpreter; exposi- 
Interpledge, (-pldj’,) v. a. To give and take as a| tion; meaning; sense. — Art of tenching the real senti- 
pledge reciprocally. ments contained in any form of words, 
Interpoint,, v. a. To point; to Pet. st „We beseech thee to give us the interpretation and use of it.” 


Interpolate, (dt,) v.a. Lat. interpdlo, inter- Bacon. 
latus — inter, and polio, to furbish, to smooth, to pol- (Math. The process of explaining special results 
sh.] To corrupt; to falsify; to foist in; to insert, as aj arrived at by the application of general mathematical 
spurious word or passage in a manuscript or book; to] rules or formule. — Davies and Prcek. 
add a spurious word or passage to the original. Inter’pretative, a. [rs interpretatif.] Containing 
(Math. and Astron.) To fill up the intermediate terms} explanation. — Intended or adapted to explain; as, 
of a series of numbers, or observations, by numbers “ interpretutive lexicography.” — Johnson. 
which follow the same law. Inter pretatively, adv. In an interpretative manner. 
Inter polated. p. a. Inserted or added to the original; Inter'breter, n. Tint. interpres, interpretis —inter, 
foisted in; imported into; as, an interpolated passage. and pres, or pres, predis, a bondsman, a surety, from 
(Math.) Applied to terms introduced into a series by} Gr. priamai, to buy with one’s money.] One who ex- 
interpolation. plains, expounds, or elucidates; an expositor; @ trans- 
Interpola'tion, n. [Fr.; Lat. interpolatio.] Act of lator; a dragoman; and in India, a moonshee. 
interpolating, or of foisting or importing a word or pas- Interpunetion, (-pink’shun,)n. (Lat. interpunctio.] 
sage into a book or manuscript, as a spurious or extra-“ The making ot points to govern the parts of a sentence; 
neous word or passage inserted in the genuine writings| punctuation. 
of an author. Interra‘dial, a. [Lat. prefix inter, and radius, ray.] 
* I have changed the situation of some of the Latin verses, and Between the radii, or rays. 
made some interpolations." —Cromweil, Interreceive’, v. d. To receive between or within. 
(Math. and Astron.) A method employed for filling up| Interreg’nam, n. [Lat. inter, and regnum, a king- 
the intermediate terms of a series of numbers or ob-] dom, kingly government. See RZGAL and REiax.] The 
servations, by numbers which follow the same law. Te] time which elapses between the death, abdication, or 
method itself is dependent upon the following problem: deposition of one king, and the election or succession 
— Let there be given two series of numbers, the corre-| of another; time during which a throne is vacant.— 
sponding terms of which have some determinate relation] Any period during which the executive functions of a 
to each other, and of which the first is called the series] government are in a state of suspension or inoperation. 
of roots, and the second the series of functions (see IN-In'terreign, (du,) n. Vacancy of a throne; inter- 
TEGRAL CALCULUS); to find the function corresponding regnum, (J. v.) 
to any term in the series of routs, from the numbers in| Inter’rer, n. One who inters or bestows the rites of 
the series of functions, which precede or follow that) sepulture. 
which is required, this is a question of interpolation.) In’terrex, n. [Lat. infer, and rer, king.] A regent; 
In other words, its application may be shown as fol-| the lieutenant or governing magistrate of a kingdom 
lows : — The most extensive table of logarithms in com-] during an interregnum or vacancy of the throne. 
mon use is a succession of values of log. z, answering to Inter’rogate, v. a. [Fr. interroger; Lat. interrogo, 
æ = 10,000, z = 10,001, z = 10,002, and so on up toz =| interrogatus — inter, and rogo, to ask. See RoGatton.| 
99,999. The process of interpolation is that of inserting| To ask formally; to question; to exnmiue by putting 
in a table values of the tabulated function, intermediate] questions; as, to interrogate a witness. 
to those given in the table. For example, suppose that v. n. To ask; to put questions; to make inquiries of. 
„ J, T, $, c, are written in a table opposite to a, a +|Interrogatee’,n. Que who is interrogated, or who 
„ a + 2b, 4 + 3b, Ac, if it is demanded what is the value] is asked questions. 
of the function corresponding to a + 2)¢/, it would be Interroga’tion, n. [Fr.; Lat. inferrogatio.] Act of 
a question coming under the heading, interpolation, In| interrogating or of questioning; examination by ques- 
astronomy, also, it teaches us a mathematical law which] tions. — A question put: an inquiry. 
will connect together a number of observed facts, Thus, (Gram.) A mark or sign, thus (?), denoting that the 
supposing that twenty places of a comet have been de-] sentence which immediately precedes it is a qnestion; 
termined by observation, these places are said. in math-| as, What is it? It is also used as a note indicative of a 
ematical laraguage, to be interpolated when a curve de- query, and also to indicate the expression of a doubt. 
fined by an analytical equation has been formed, which Interrog’ative, a. [Fr. inlerrogatif; late Lat. inter- 
passes through them all; for, by means of this curve, rogativus.] Denoting a question; put forward in the 
the point of location of the comet at any intermediate| form of a question; as, an interrogative phrase. 
time can be easily discovered. —n. (Gram.) A word used in asking questions; as, what? 
Inter’ polator, n. One who interpolates; one who| who? which? why? wherefore? whence? whom? 
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Interrog’atively, adv. In an interrogative or ques- 
tioning manner. 

Interrog’ator, n. [Lat.] A questioner; one who 
interrogates. 

Interrog'atory, n. [L. Lat. interrogatorium.] A 
question; an inquiry; a query. 

(Law.) Written questions proposed to witnesses who 
are to be examined out of court, under authority of 
courts where such examination is not directed to be 
taken rivd voce, 

—a. Fr. interrogatoire; late Lat. interrogatorius.] Con- 
sisting of questions; containing or expressing a question; 
as, an interrogatory sentence. 

Interrupt’, v.a. [Lat. interruptus, from interrumpo 
— inter, and rumpo, to break.) To break in between; 
to break off; to hinder, obstruct, or stop by breaking 
in upon the course or progress of anything; to impede; 
to break the current or motion of; as, he was interrupted 
while speaking, heavy gales interrupted the vessel's pro- 
gress. — To divide; to break; to separate; to sever, as 
continuity or a continued series; as, a mountain not 
interrupted by pass or defile. 

Interrupted, a. Broken; intermitted; exhibiting 
interroption, 

(Bot.) Applied to parts of plants when symmetrical 
arrangement is destroyed by local causes. 

Interruptedly, adv. With breaks, obstructions, or 
interruptions, 

Interrupt’er, n. He who, or that which, interrupts. 

Interruption, (-riip’shun,) n. [Fr.; Lat interruptio.} 
Act of interruption, or breaking in upon progression or 
continuity. —Stop; hinderance; obstruction caused by 
breaking in upon any course, current, progress, or mo- 
tion; as, I cannot go on with the work on account of 
interruptions. — Intermission ; cessation; stop. 

Interrup’tive, a. Interrupting; having a tendency 
or inclination to interrupt. 

Interrup'tively, adv. 
by interruption. 

Interscap'ular, a. 
shoulder-blades. 

Interscen'dent. a. (Math.) Applied to quantities 
which have irrational quantities for exponents of their 
powers. Interscendent quantities are so called because 
they hold a mean as it were between algebraic and tran- 
scendable quantities. 

Interseind. (-sind’,) v. a. [Lat. interscindere.] To cut 
off by interruption. 

Interscribe’, v. a. [Lat. interscribere— inter, and 
scribere, to write.) To write between. 

Interse’cant, a. [Lat. intersecans.] Dividing into 
parts; crossing. 

Intersect’, v. a. [Lat. interseco, intersectus inter, and 
seco, to cut] To cut in between; to cut asunder; to 
divide; to cut or cross reciprocally ; to divide into parts 
by crossing. 

r. n. To meet and cut across each other; as, the point 
where two lines intersect. 

Intersection, (-s¢\/shun,)n. [Fr.; L. Lat. intersectio.] 
The act or state of intersection. 

(Geom,) The meeting or concourse of lines and sur- 
faces. The number of intersections of a plane curved 
with a right line determines the order of that curve, 
and hence it follows that, in general, the number of in- 
tersections of two plane curves is equal to the product of 
their orders. The order of a surface is the number of real 
and imaginary intersections which it makes with a right 
line, and hence agrees with the order of each of its 
plane sections. 

Intersec'tional, a. 
formed by intersections. 

Interset’, v. a. To set or place between or amidst. 

Intershock“, v.a. To invest with a mutual shock. 

Intersocial, (s“ Hud.) a. Belonging to intercourse 
or association ; having reference to the mutual relations 
attaching to persons in society. 

Intersom/‘nious, a. Between the hours devoted to 
sleep. (R.) 

Intersour, v. a. 

In‘terspace, n. 
tween two things. 

In'terspeech, n. A speech brought by interposition 
between other speeches. 

Intersperse’, v. a. [Lat. interspersus — interspergo, 
inter, and sparyo, to strew, to scatter, to sprinkle, from 
the root spar, whence Gr. spetro, to oK To strew or 
sprinkle among; to scatter or set here and there among 
things; as, to intersperse flowers in u parterre of shrubs, 

Intersper’sion, n. Act of scattering or setting here 
and there among other things. 

Interspi'nous, a. (Anat.) Being between the spinous 
bones. — Roget. 

Interspira’tion, n. Inspiration at intervals.— Hall. 

Inter-state’,a. (Law.) Existing between different 
States. — J. Story. 

Interstellar, Interstellary, a. (Let. inter, and 
stellaris, from stella, a star, q. v.] (Astron.) Intervening 
between the stars; situated beyond the solar system. 

In! terstice. n. [Fr., from Lat. interstitium, from in- 
tersisto — inter, and sisto, to place, set, cause to stand, to 
stand. See STAND.) Space between things; chiefly a 
barrow or small space between things closely set, or the 
parts which compose a body.— An intervening space 
of time; as, “The interstices of time.” —Ayliffe. 

Intersti'tial, a. Pertaining to or containing inter- 
stices; intermediate. 

Interstratifica’tion, n. (Gen.) The subdivision 
of a deposit by layers of other substances. 

Interstrat/ified, a. (Gel.) Applied to deposits in- 
tersected by layers of other rocks;—or to a stratum 
contained within another stratum. 


In a manner to interrupt; 


(Anat.) Lying between the 


Relating, or belonging to, or 


To mingle something sour with. 
An intervening space; vacuum be- 
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Entertain, r. a. See ENTERTAIN. 

Intertan’gle, v.a. To intertwine; to intertwist. 

Katertex’ture, n. [From Lat. inter, between, and 
tezo, to weave.) The act of interweaving, or the state 
of being interwoven. 

In'ter-tie, n. (Arch.) An horizontal piece of timber 
framed between two points, in order to tie them together; 
sometimes this is called a cruss-brace. — Brande, 

Intertis“sued, a. Wrought with joint tissue. 

Intertraf fic, n. Mutual trattic; traffic of one with 
another. : 

Inter-transpic’uous, a. Transparent between the 
parts; transpicuous. 

Intertri’go,n.[From Lat. inter, between, and tero, to 
rub.] (Med.) An excoriation about the anus, groins, 
axilla, or other parts of the body, attended with inflam- 
mation and moisture. It is most commonly produced 
by the irritation of the urine, from riding, or sume ac- 
rimony in children. 

Intertrop‘ical, a. Situated between the tropics. 

Intertwine’, v. d. To unite by twining or twisting, 
as one with another, 

Du. n. To be mutually interwoven. 

In‘tertwine, n. A mutual twining or twisting. 

Intertwin’‘ingly, adv. By intertwining. 

Intertwist’, v. a. To twist, as one with another. 

In ter val, n. (Fr. intervalle; Lat. intervallum — inter, 
and vallum, a line of palisades, a rampart, a wall, from 
vallus, a stake, a pole.] A space between things; a void 
space intervening between any two objects. — Space of 
time between any two points or events, or between two 
paroxysms of disease, pain, or delirium. — The distance 
between two given sounds in music, or the difference in 
point of gravity or acuteness. 

Interval. n. A name sometimes given in some parts 
of the U. States to low or alluvial, level, and fertile land 
on the margin of rivers. (Also written intervale.) 

(Mus.) The imaginary distance between two sounds 
as respects their acuteness and gravity; thus, for in- 
stance, the imaginary distance from C upwards to D is 
called the interval of a tone; from C to E the interval 
of a major third; from C to G the interval of a filth, and 
soon. 

—a. Relating to the kind of land above described. 

Interveined, (-vdnd’,) a. Intersected, as with veins. 

Intervene’, v. n. [Fr. intervenir; Lat. intervenio — 
inter, and vento, to come. See VENTURE.) To come or 
be between persons or things; to be situated between ; 
to come between points of time or events; to happen in 
a way to disturb, cross, or interrupt; to interpose. 

Interven’er, n. (Eccl. Law.) One who interposes his 
claim in a suit in which he was not originally a party. 

Interven'ient, a. Intervemng; passing between. 

Interve’nium, n. [Lat. inter, between, and vena, a 
vein.] (Bot.) The area lying between two or more veing 
or veinlets of leaves. 

Intervention, n. [Fr.; Lat. interventio.] Act of in- 
tervening; a state of coming or being between; inter- 
position; agency of persons between persons; media- 
tion ; interposition in favor of another. 

(Pol.) The armed interposition of one state in the 
domestic affairs of another. Since the Congress of Vien- 
na, this right of intervention has become distinctly re- 
cognized, and has been acted upon more frequently than 
formerly. The right of every nation to increase its na- 
tional dominions, wealth, and power, by all innocent 
and lawful means, is an incontrovertible right of sover- 
eignty, generally recognized by the usage and opinion 
of nations; but when the exercise of this right directly 
interferes with the sovereign rights of other states, then 
the right of intervention, or interference of other states, 
is requisite to preserve the balance of power. As is 
rightly observed in Wheaton’s Julernational Law, the 
internal development of the resources of a country, or 
its acquisition of colonies and dependencies, at a distance 
from Europe, has never been considered a just motive 
for such interference. Interventions, therefure, to pre- 
serve the balance of power, have been generally con- 
fined to preventing a sovereign, already powerful, from 
incorporating conquered provinces into his territory, or 
increasing his dominions by marriage or inheritance, or 
exercising a dictatorial influence on the councils and 
conduct of other independent states. 

Interven’'tor, n. A mediator; one appointed by a 
Church to reconcile parties. — Wright. 

Intervert', v. a. To turn to another course. 

“*The duke interverted the bargain." — Wotton. 


Interver’tebral, a. Being between the vertebra. 

Interview. u. A mecting; a conference or mutual 
communication of thoughts. 

—v.a. To visit or call upon a prominent person or public 
character for the purpose of interrogating bim,and elicit- 
ing information ; as, to interview a senator. (Used in the 
U. States.) 

Intervis’it, n. An intermediate visit. 

Intervis‘/iting, n. A mutual visiting. 

Intervolu'tion, n. The state of being intervolved. 

Intervolve’, v.a. [Lat. intervolve.} To involve one 
with another. 

Interweave’, v. a. (pret. INTERWOVE; pp. INTERWOVEN, 
See Weave.) To weave together; to intermix or unite 
in texture or construction; to intermix; to set among 
or together; to intermingle; to insert together. 

Interweav’ing, n. lutertexture. 

Interwish’, v. 4. To wish mutually to each other. 

„What tyrants and their subjects interwish."” — Donne. 


Interworlds’, u. pl. Worlds among other worlds. 
Holiand, 

Inter wounding, a. Wonnding mutually. 

Interwreathed’, a. Woven iu a wreath. 


INTI 


Intes’table, a. [Lat. intestabilis.) Disqualified to 
make a will. | 

Intes’tacy, n. State of being intestate, or of dying 
without making a will, or disposing of one’s effects. 

Intes’tate, a. [Fr. intestat; Lat. intestatus — in, and 
testatus, from testor, to testify, to make a statement or 
will. See Test.) Dying without having made u will; 
not devised; not disposed of by will. 

—n. A person who dies without making a will; — the op- 
posite of testator. 

Intesti’ma, n. pl. [Lat. intestinus.] (Zoöl.) The name 
given by Cuvier to the intestinal worms. — See NEMA- 
TODS, 

Intes‘tinal, a. [Fr., from Lat. intestina.] Pertaining 
to the intestines of un animal body ; belonging to the 
intestines. 

J. Worms, (Zoöl.) See Nematoips, 

Intestina'lia, n. pl. (Zoél.) The name applied by 
Linuwus to the intestinal worms. See NEAATolbs. 

Intestine’, a. Fr.; Lat.intestinus.] Inward; domes- 
tic; not foreign; as, un intestine wur. 

(Hydrodynanacs,) Noting motion among component 
particles or fluids. 

Intestine, „.; (usually in the pl., INTESTINES.) [Fr. pl. 
intestins; Lat. pl. intestina.) (Anut.) The convoluted 
membraneougs tube that extends from the stomach to 
the anus, receives the ingested food, retains it a certain 
time, mixes with it the bile and pancreatic juice, pro-“ 
pels the chyle into the lacteals, and covers the faeces 
with mucus, is so called. The J. are situated in the 
cavity of the abdomen, and are divided into the small 
and large, which have, besides their size, other cireum— 
stances of distinction. The small /. are supplied inter- 
nally with folds, called valvule conniventes, and have 
no bands on their external surface. The large J. have 
no folds internally; are supplied externally with three 
strong muscular bands, which run parallel upon the sur- 
face, and give the intestines a saccated appearance ; th 
have also small fatty appendages, called appendicul: 
epiploicæ. The first portion of the intestinal tube, for 
about the extent of twelve fingers’ breadth, is called the 
duodenum ; it lies in the epigastric region; makes three 
turnings, and between the first and second flexure re- 
ceives, by acommon opening, the pancreatic duct, and 
the ductus communis choledochus. It is in this portion 
of the J. that chylification is chiefly performed. The 
remaining portion of the small J. is distinguished by an 
imaginary division into the jejunum and ileum, q. v. 
The beginning of the large J. is firmly tied down in the 
right iliac region, and for the extent of about four 
fingers’ breadth is called the cwcwm, having adhering to 
it a worm-like process, culled the processus cwci, vermi- 
Sormis, or appendicula cui vermiformis. The great J., 
thenceforward called colon, ascends towards the liver, 
passes across the abdomen, under the stomach, to the left 
side, where it is contorted like the letter &, and descends 
to the pelvis, hence it is divided in this course into the 
ascending portion, the transverse arch, and the sigmoid 
Jlexure. When it has reached the pelvis, it is called the 
rectum, from whence it proceeds in a straight line to the 
anus. The intestinal canal is composed of three mem- 
branes, or coats: a common one from the peritoneum, a 
muscular coat, and a villous coat, the villi being formed 
of the fine terminations of arteries and nerves, and the 
origins of lacteals and lymphatics. The J. are con- 
nected to the body by the mesentery; the duodenum 
has also a peculiar connecting cellular substance, as 
have likewise the colon and rectum, by whose means 


the former is firmly accreted to the back, the colon to, 


the kidneys, and the latter to the os coccygis, and, in 
women, to the vagina. The remaining portion of the 
tube is loose in the cavity of the abdomen. The arteries 
of this canal are branches of the superior and inferior 
mesenteric, und the duodenal. The veins evacuate their 
blood into the vena portw. The nerves are branches 
of the eighth pair and intercostals, The lucteal vessels, 
which originate principally from the jejunum, proceed 
to the glands in the mesentery. 

Intex ine. n. (Bot.) The name applied by Lindley 
to the fourth coating of the pollen-grains in certain 
plants, which is intermediate between the extine and 
the exintine. 

Intex’tured, a. Woven in; inwrought. 

Inthrall, v.a. To enslave; to reduce to bondage or 
servitude ; to shackle. 

Inthral'ment, n. Act of inthralling; servitude; 
slavery; bondage. 

Inthrone’, v.a. To enthrone; to seat on a throne; to 
rase to royalty. 

Inthrong’, v.a. To crowd together; to throng. 

Inthroniza'tion, n. The act of enthroning. 

Entice’, v. a. Sve ENTICE. 

Intimacy. n. The state of being intimate; close fa- 
miliarity or fellowship ; nearness in friendship, 

Intimate. a. [Lat. infimus, superl. of intus, within.) 
Inmost ; innermost; inward; internal; near; close in 
friendship or acquaintance; familiar. 

—n. A familiar friend or acquaintance; an associate; one 
to whom the inmost thoughts and feelings, or private 
concerns of another are intrusted without reserve. 

—v.a. [L. Lat. intimo, intimatus, from Lat. intimus, inner- 
most.] To hint; to suggest obscurely, indirectly, or not 
very plainly; to give slight notice of; to announce; to 
make known. 

In’timately, adv. In an intimate manner; closely; 
with close intermixture and union of parts; with near- 
ness of friendship or alliance; familiarly; particularly ; 

Intima’‘tion, n. [Fr.; Lat. intimutio.) Act of inti- 
mating; that which intimates; hint; an obscure or in- 
direct suggestion or notice; a declaration or remark 
communicatiug imperfect information; announcement. 
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Intim/idate, v.a. [Fr. intimider; L. Lat. intimido, 
tntimidatum; Lat. in, und timidus, full of fear, fearful, 
from timen, to fear.) To put in fear or dread; to make 
fearful; to inspire with fear: to dishearten ; to dispirit; 
to deter; to frighten; to terrify. 

Intimida’tion, n. [Fr.] Act of intimidating, or of 
making fearful; the state of being abashed. 

Intim'idatory. a. Tending to intimidate. 

Intinctiv’ity, n. [Lat. intingo, to dip in.] The want 
of the quality of coloriug other bodies. — Smart, 

In‘tine, n. [Lat. intus, within.) The name applied by 
Lindley to the hyaline, extensible, and very tenuous 
innermost coating of pollen-grains. 

Inti'tle, v.a. See ENTITLE. 

Intit'ule, v.u. To entitle; to give a title to. — Selden. 

Into. prep. Noting entrance, or u passing from the out- 
side of a thing to its interior parts. — Noting penetra- 
tion beyond the outside or surface, or access to it, — Not- 
ing insertion, mixture, inclusion, or the passing of a 
thing from one form or state to another. 

Intolerable, a. pEr intolérable, from Lat. intolera- 
bilis — in. und tolerabilis, from tolera, to endure, to un- 
dergo. See TOLERATE.) That cannot be borne; that 
cannot be endured; unsupportable; insufferable; not 
to be allowed. 

Intol'erableness, n. Quality of being not tolerable 
or sufferable. 

Intol’erably, adv. To a degree beyond endurance. 

Intolerance, n. [Fr. intolérance; Lat. intolerantia.] 
impatience; want of capacity to endure; want of tol- 
eration; the not enduring atall, or not suffering to exist 
without persecution. 

Intolerant, a. Fr. intolérant; Lat. intolerans — in, 
aud tolero.) That cannot bear or endure; impatient; 
not enduring difference of opinion or worship; refusing 
to tolerate others. 

—n. A bigot; one who does not favor toleration. 

Intolerantly, adv. Not tolerantly. 


Intoleranted, a. Not endured; not tolerated. 


Intolera‘tion. n. Refusal to tolerate others in their 
opinions or worship. 

Intomb’, v.a. To deposit in a tomb; to bury. 

In‘tonate, r. u. [Lat. intomo, intonatus — in, and 
to sound, to resound, to thunder. See Tong.] (Mus.) To 
sound; to sound the notes of a musical scale. 

—To read, as in liturgical services, in a musical manner. 

Intonation, n. Fr.] The modulation of the voice in 
expression. 

(Mus.) The art of tuning and giving to the tones of 
the voice, or instruments, that occasional impulse, swell, 
and decrease, upon which all expression, to a great ex- 
tent, depends. The intonation of a singer may be true 
or false, according to the observance or non-observance 
of the just proportions that belong to the intervals sung. 
True intonation is an exception among singers and 
among players upon bowed instruments, such as the vi- 
olin, violoncello, &c. In church music, those antipho- 
nies which are first sung by the priest and then responded 
to by the choir or congregation, are called intonations. 

Intone’, v. n. [Lat. intuno. See INTONATE.) To make 
a slow, protracted noise. 

—v.a. Tochant; to sing. 

Intor'sion, n. [Lat. intortio, from intorqueo—in, and 
torqueo, to turn, to turn about, to twist. See Twist.) A 
winding, bending, or twisting in any particular direction. 

Intort’, r. a. To twist; to wreathe; to wring. 

|Intor’tion, n. See Intorsion. 

| Intox’icant, n. An intoxicating liquor. — Webster. 

Intox’icate, r.a. [L. Lat. intorico, intozicatum; It. 
intossicare; Lat. in, aud tozicum, poison = Gr. tørikon, 
a poison in which arrows were dipped, from toxon, a 
bow.] To inebriate; to make drunk, as with spirituous 
liquors. — To excite the spirits to a kind of delirium; 
to elate to enthusiasm, frenzy, or madness; to infatuate. 

Intox’icatedness, n. The state of being intoxicated; 
drunkenness, 

Intoxica'tion, n. Pe from Lat. in, and toricum, a 
Boleyn Act of intoxicating or of making drunk; the 
state of being drunk; an extraordinary exhilaration, 
with imperfect articulation and inability to regulate 
voluntary motion; inebriation; drunkenness; a high ex- 
citement of mind; an elation which rises to enthusiasm, 
frenzy, or madness, 

(Med.) The state produced by the excessive use of 
alcoholic liquids or inebriating substances. In general, 
intoxication comes on gradually, and several stages may 
be noted in its progress. Thus, it shows itself at first 
by a general liveliness and excitability. During this 
stage, the circulation of the blood becomes more rapid, 
and all the functions of the body are performed with 
more freedom. No surcharge of blood, however, is pro- 
duced either in the head or lungs by the excitement. 
While in this condition, indeed, the mental powers seem 
to act more freely; the imagination is stimulated; the 
fancy is more lively; and the feeling of strength and 
courage is increased. The effect on the brain is much 
more decided in the second stage of intoxication, Then 
all the peculiarities of character, the weaknesses and 
failings of temperament, which the individual can keep 
under and conceal in his sober moments, manifest them- 
selves; consciousness begins to be attacked; secret 
thoughts and the sense of propriety are lost. The 
peculiarities of this stage are summed up in the old 
proverb, in vino veritas —“ in wine there is truth.“ In 
the next stage, consciousness is still more weakened; 
the balance of the body cannot be kept; the sight be- 
comes confused, and the brain dizzy. After this point, 
the mind seems to be entirely overwhelmed by the tu 
mult of animal excitement; consciousness is utterly 
extinguished; the tongue can only mutter incoherent 
gibberish; the face becomes suffused with blood; the 


INTR 


ef the skin. Lastly, when completely prostrated, the 
Victim of intoxication sinks iuto a heavy slumber, clos 
resembling the stupor of au apoplectic fit. But it i 


to trace the original growth and ultimate inveteracy | 


sion following upon the excitement of the previous de-| g 
bauch, are thought to be relieved by u fresh recurrence II 
to the stimulant; aud a morbid appetite is thus created, | In 
which craves its relief. and finds it in the renewed ad-| 
ministration of spirituous drinks. just as the natural} 
appetite of hunger develops those sharp disquictudes 
that are allayed by food. ‘This morbid appetite, in sa 
far as it is morbid, may 
as a disease; but the universal health ultimately shows 


t 
t 
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heart drooping with a miserable feeling of ne 
haustion. 


velopment of that form of temporary and abject i 

known as the draukard’s delirium, or delirium tremens | 
(q. v.) One effect, and a leading one, of the Sees 
presence of alcohol in the blood of the drinker, is to ro- 
duce the vitality of that fluid, so that it tends to sustain 
only the lowest forms of nutrition and abtinalizativn: | 


and maintenance of a delicate construction, destined | 
for uses essential to life. Thus, we have fatty deposits, | 
or changes of higher structures into fat, in the heart, 
the liver, and iu the blovd-vessels, the s of the last! 
becoming easily ruptured. Hence, liability to diseases | 
of the heart and of the liver, often followed by dropsics, 


in his 


apoplexy and palsy. If not cut off abrupt! 
mal- 


carver, the life of the drunkard becomes one lor 


sufferiug to the last. It has been authoritatively shown 
that, while the average expectation of future lite to the 
temperate man at 50 may be reckoned at 20 years, that 
of the drunkard at the same age is only 4 years. 

(Law.) I. or drunkenness is not, in point of law, an 
excuse for any wrong done by the drunken party. 
Crimes which are committed in a state of drunkenness | 
are punishable in the same way as if the actor were so- | 
ber, though it is discretionary in the court to mitigate 
the sentence. As regards contracts entered into by a 
drunken party, there is no peculiarity, unless the fact! 
of drunkenness was taken advantage of by the sober | 
party, in which case it lies on the drunken party to 
prove this. Cases may no donbt arise where the drunk- 
enness may be an element of fraud, aud so the contract 
or deed may be rescinded or set aside. The mere act or 
state of drunkenness, when privately indulged In, is not 
an offence against the law; but if it be shown in public, 
it may become so. By a statute of James I., a person 
found drunk in the streets was liable to be fined, or, if 
unable to pay, to be committed to the stocks for six 
hours. In the Middle Ages, and in the 16th century, I. 
was severely punished in France. By five ordinances, in| 
the years 802, 503, 810, 812, and 813, Charlemagne declares | 
habitual drinkers unworthy of being heard before courts | 
of justice iu their own case, or as witness for another. 
By an edict of 1536, Francis I. decreed that whosoever 
should be found intoxicated was to be imprisoned on 
bread and water for the first offence; the second time, 
flogying in the prison was added; the third time he w | 
publicly flogged; and if the offender was incorrigible, his 
ears were cut off, he was deemed infamous, and banished 
the kingdom. 

In tra. [Lat.] A Latin preposition or adverb nsed as a 
prefix in English words, aud signifying wuhin, or on 
the inside. 

Intra. « town of N. Italy, in Sardinia, on the W. shore 
of Lake Maggiore, 35 m. from Novara. Manuf. Cheese, 
wine, and brandy. Pop. 4,000. 

Intractability, n. Obstinacy; intractableness; the 
state of being intractable. 

Intractable, a. [Lat. intractabilis —in, and tracta- 
bilis, from tracto, to drag, to handle, frequent. from 
traho, to draw. See Tract.) Not to be governed or 
managed; stubborn; refractory; unmanageable; vio- 
lent; ungovernable; indocile; unteachable. 

Intrac’tableness, n. Quality of being intrac- 
table, or ungoveruable; obstinacy; perseverance; in- 


drawn out. 
In trados, (in-trai’dos.) [Lat. intra, within; dorsum, 

back.) (Arch.) 

junction of the lower ends of the voussoirs of an arch| 

is celled its intradosor soffit; while the curve, which is 


termed its eztrados.— See ARCH. | 
Intra-fol&a’ceous, a. [It. intrafogliaceo.) (Bot.) 
Situated between the leaf or petiole and the stem, as 
stipules, &c. — Worcester. 
In’‘trails, n. pl. See ENTRAILS. 
Intramear’ginal,c. Being within the margin. 
Intra mun dane, a. (Lat. intra, within, aud mun- 
dus, the world.] Being within the world. 


3-81. 


eyes protrude; and perspiration streams from the pores Intramu’ral, a. 
murus, n wall 


Chiefly to the after-effects of the paroxysu that we have Intranscalent, a. (du, priv., and iranscalent.) Im- 
pervivus to heat, 
of the drunken habit. The uneasy sensations of depres-| Intransgres sible, a. [Lat. in; trans, beyond, and 


— in, aud transeo, to puss over. 
Designating a verb which expresses an action or state 


n itself be regarded and treated! Intran'sitively, adv. 
in the manner ot an intransitive verb. 


signs of a more deep iujury. The cheeks begin to have; In transitu. 


ingly, the limbs often aching and trembling, aud the In'trant. u. 
upon au office, 


Even prior to this, the drunkard is often Imtrap’, v. a. 

liable to those minor illusions which end in the full de-| Intreut', v. a. 

nity! Entrench’, v. a. 
To dig or cut a trench around, as in a fortification; to 
fortify with u ditch and parapet; to furrow; to make 
hollows in; to cut into, 

—t. n. 
off, as a part of What belongs to another, 


aud deposits in great part merely an inert fat within |“ We are not to intrench upon truth in any conversation.” — Locke. 


those organs where it should minister to the growth’ Intrench'ment. u. Act of intrenchipg; a trench; h 
a ditch and parapet for detence; any deteuce or protec- | intromit’, v. a. 


tion. 
Intrepid. a. 

and trepidus, trembling with fear, 

That does not tremble trom danger; unsbaken; firm; 

undaunted ; 
or to affections of the other intestines, or to attacks of Intre 
intrepid; fearlessness; fearless bravery in danger; un- 
daunted courage. 


In'trieacy, u. 
tricate or entangled; perplexity; involution; compli- 
cation; complexity. 

In'trieate, u. 


dithculties ; 


In’'tricately, adv. 


v. n. [Fr. intriguer; Lat. intrico.) 


Intriguer, (id.) n. 


Intrig’uery, n. 


Intrig'uingly, adv. Characterized by intrigue; in- 


| Intrinsical'ity, n. 
Intrin‘sically, adv. 


Intro-. [Lat.] A prefix denoting in, into, within, aud 


The outline or curve formed by the Imtroces’sion, n. 


similarly formed by the upper ends of the vousavirs, is, Introduce’, v. a. 
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of dress, to introduce an improved method of agricul- 

ture. — To produce; to give cause or occasion; us, to 

tniroduce habits in children. — To begin; to open to 

notice or observation; as, to introduce a novel wiih a 

prelace. 

Introducer, n. One who effects introduction. 

| Introduction, (-dith’shun,) u, [Fr.; Lat. introductio.) 
Act of introducing ; act of conducting or ushering into 
a place, or ot Longing into notice; as, “ the introduc- 
tion of the liturgy into Scotland.” (Clarendon.)— Act 
of making persous known to each other; as, the intro- 
ductionot a lawyer to a clieut.— Act of bringing suime- 
thing into notice, practice, or use; importation; a set- 
ting before the public; as, the introduction of a style, 
mode, or fashion, — A preface or preliminary discourse; 
the first part of an oration or discourse. An introduc- 
tory treatise: as, the tutreduction to theological science. 

Introduc'tive, a. [Fr. iniroductif.| Lutroductory; 


[Lat. intra, and muralis, from 

See Mowat.) Being within the walls. 
See ENTRANCE, 

Unquietness; want of rest. 


trance’, 
tranquillity, n. 


vadior, to walk.) That cannot be passed. 
tran’sient, u. Not transicut; stable. 
tran sitive, a. | Lat. wméransitivus, from intransea 
See TRANSIT. ] (Gram) 


bat is limited to the agent, or, in other words, an uc- 
ion that does not pass over to or operate upon an object. 
Without an object following ; 


( Lat.) In the act of passing from one 


a bloated and flabby look, with a complexion that tives place to another. c 

wears a peculiar pallor, or verges into shades of purple; Intra is‘sible, a. That cannot be transmitted.| serving as the means of bringing forward something 

while the nose not rarely presents a suspicious linge of Intransmutabil'ity, n. The state of being in-] new. 

crimson. The appetite for ordinary food tails; the di-  transmutable. Introduc‘tively, n. Ina manner to effect introduc- 

gestion is impaired; the sleep is disturbed; and the Imtransmu’‘table, 4. That cannot be transmuted) tion. k 

vigor of frame and capacity for exertion sink accord-| or changed into another substance. Introdue'tor, n. One who introduces; an introducer. 
Que who makes an entrance, as entering Introduc'torily, udr. By way of introduction. 


Introdue'tory, a. (L. Lat. introductorius,] Serving 
to introduce something else; preliminary; prefatory; 
preparatory; as, an tulroductary preamble 

Introdue'tress, n. A female who introduces. 

Introtiexed, (% st,) d. Having nn inward flexure, 

Intro'it, n. [L. Lat. tntreitus.| (A.) In the Roman 
Catholic Church, a psalm chanted at the first entering 
of the priest within the rails of the altar, 

Intromis'sion, u. [Fr.: L. Lat. intromissio— Lat. 
1a, and missio — mitto, to send.) Act of sending in 
or into; act of introducing one body into another, 

[Lat. antromitto — intro, and mitto, 
to send.) To send or let in; to admit. — To permit or 
allow to enter; to be the medium by which a thing en- 
ters or is admitted. 

Intromit'tent, a. [Lat. intro, and mittere, to send.) 
Sending or conveying into. 

Intropres’sion, n. Pressure acting internally. 

Introrecep tion, n. | Lat. intro, and receplio, recep- 
tion.] Act of receiving into. 


See ENTRAP. 
See ENTREAT. 


In, and Fr. trancher. See Trencu.] 


To invade; to encroach ; to trespass upon; to cut 


See LINES oF Inti eNCUMENT. 
Fr. intrépide; Lat. intrepidus —in, 
See TREPIDATION, | 


resolute; daring; courageous. 
Fr. intrepidilé.| Quality of being 


fearless ; 
pid ity, u. { 


Z : 
ady towards its close, the final condition being usually | Intrep'idly, udev. Without trembling or shrinking Int rorse“, a. (Lat. introrsus, inward.) (Bot.) A term 
one of imbecility of mind and body, yet with throes of | from gang fearlessly; daringly; resolutely. used in describing the direction of bodies to denote their 

121 being turned towards the axis to which they appertain; 


(L. Lut. intricutio.) State of being in- 


thus, in most plants, the anthers are iutrorse, being 
turned towards the style. 
Introspect’, v.a. [Lat. infrospicere.] To look into 
or within; to w the interior or inside of. 
Introspection, (pk shun,) n. (Lat. intro, and spec- 
tis, from specio, to look at.] A looking within; a view 
of the inside or interior. 
I was forced to make an introspection into mine own mind.“ 


[Lat. intricatus, from intrico, to en- 
tangle, to perplex — in, and tricor, to make or start 
Sp. intricur, to entangle.] Eutangled; in- 
volved; perplexed; complicated ; obscure. 

With involution or inſoldiugs; 


with perplexity or intricacy. 
In‘tricateness, n. State or quality of being intri- A 7 „Dudes. 
cate; involution; perplexity; complication; obscurity. introspec tive, a. Looking within; ivapecting in- 
Intrigue, (in-trey’,) n. [Fr.; It. intrigo, from Lat.  Wwardly. 7 
‘ J x An entanglement; a plot er Introsusception, (-siis-cép'shun,) n. [Lat. intro, 


intrico, See INTRICATE. | 
scheme of an intricate character, intended to effect sume 
purpose by secret artilices, 

Busy meddlers in intrigues of state.” — Pomfret. 

(Lit.) The plot or undercurrent of a novel, play, or 
romance; the complicated machinery of action and de- 
sign Operating on the curiosity or interest of a reader 
or spectator. 

“ The heroof a comedy is represented victorious in all hia 
intrigues." —Swift. 
tine commerce of lovo; an amour; a secret 


and susceptio, a taking in.] Act or practice of taking 
inwardly. (n.) 
(Anatl.) See INTUS-SUSCEPTION.] 

Introversion, (-rér’siun,) n. Act of introverting; 
state or condition of being introverted. 

Introvert’, v.a. [Lat. intro, and verto, to turn. See 
Vexsion.) To turn inward; as, an introverted toe. 

Cowper. 

Intrade’, r.a. [Lat. intrndo— in, and truda, to push, 
to thrust; akin to Heb., tarad, Ar. tarada, Chald, and 
Syriac lirad, to thrust.) To come and go in without in- 
vitation, request, or welcome; to enter, without right 
or permission; to thrust one’s self, uninvited or unwek 
come, into company. 

* Forgive me . . , if officious friendship intrudes on your re- 
bose. — Rowe. 

force an entry or way in without permission, just 
right, or expectation of welcome; to encroach; as, to 
intrude on another person's grounds, 

—v.a. To force or thrust in; — with the reciprocal pro- 
noun; as, I do not intrude myse/f where I am not wel - 
come, 

1 7 y (Geol.) To force or urge with violence, as igneons 

vested with artifice or clandestino scheming. rocks in a state of fusion through or into rents or fis- 

ntrin’sic, Intrin’sical, d. [Fr. intrinsèque; Lat.] zures in disrupted strata of other rocks. — C. F. Jackson. 
intrinsicus — intra, and secus, near, by, along, on.] In- Intrud’ed, p.a. (Geol.) Intrusive. 

ward; internal; innate — hence, genuine; true; real; (Zool.) Applied to the head of an insect, when nearly 

essential; inherent; not apparent or accidental ;—op-| withdrawn within the trunk. 

posed to extrinsic; us, intrinsic worth, merit, excel- Intrud’er, n. One who intrudes without permission; 

lence, or goodness, intrinsic value of the precious!” one who comes or goes in, or enters, where he has no 
metals, &c. right, or where he is not welcome. 

Intrusion, (-(ri’zhun,)n. [Fr., from L. Lat. intrusio 
—intrudo. intrusus. See INTRUDE.) Act of intruding, 
or of thrusting in, or of entering into a place or state 
without just right, invitation, or welcome; encroach» 
ment. 


w love is dwindled to intrigue." —Swift. 

To form a plot, 
scheme, or design generally complicated, and inteuded 
to effect some purpose by secret artifice. — To carry on 
a clandestine love-affair; to pursue a forbidden amour. | To 
One who intrigues; one who 
desigus, plots, or schemes, or who carries on a clandes- 
tine or illicit amour. 


Arts, practices, or processes of in- 
trigue. 


State or quality of being in- 


trinsic; genuineness. 
Internally ; naturally; really; 
verily; truly. 

A lie lsa thing.... intrinsically evil.” — South, 


docility. 
Intrac’tably, adv. In a perverse, stubborn manner. Intrin’sicalness, n. State or quality of being in- (Law.) A species of injury to freehold property. It 
Intrae tile, . That is not tractile; that cannot be| trinsic; essentialness. arises when a stranger intrudes between the death of 


tenant for life or years and the entry of the heir of a 
remainder-man or reversioner expectant on the estate 
for life or years, who had died previous to the decease 
of such tenant tor life or years. Writ of intrusion lies 
only fur a party who has the remainder or reversion in 
fee ; remainder-man in tail has remedy by formedon. 
(Geol.) The forcing or injecting of igneous rocks in a 


the like. 
[Lat. prefix intra, and cedere, to 
puss.) (Med.) The depression or sinking of any part 
inwards, — Crabb. 
Lat. tntroduco — intro, and duco, to 
lead or bring. See Dect.) To lead or bring in; to con- 
duct or usher into a place; as, to introduce a persun| state of fusing through or into other disrupted rocks. 
into society. — To bring into or under notice; to pro- C. F. Jackson. 
sent to; to bring to be acquainted; to make known|Entrwsive, a. (Fr. intrusif.] Intrudiug upon; apt 
formally; us, to introduce a foreign envoy at court, to to intrude; thrusting in, or entering without right, in- 
tntroduce a friend to another person. bring, us] vitation, or expected welcome; as, an intrusive visitor. 
Intrusive Rocks. (Geol.) Rocks that have been in- 
truded. See INTRUDE. 


something new, into notice, practice, or use; to import; 
to bring before the public; as, to introduce a new style 


Cc 
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Intrn‘sively, adr. In an intrusive manner; wanting 
invitation or welcome. 

Intru‘siveness, n. Quality of being intrusive; act 
of entering without right, permission, or welcome, 

Intrust, „ a. (Sometimes written ENTRUST.) — and 
trust.) To place trust or confidence in; to deliver in 
trust; to confide to the care of; ta cummit to the charge 
of another with contidence in bis integrity and fidelity ; 
as, to intrust n messenger with moury, to intrusi a be- 
cret to a woman. 

Intuition, (-(2-ish'un,) n. [Fr.; Lat. in, and tut tio, n 
taking care of, from tusor, to look at, behold, view.] 
(Phil) That power of the human mind by which a thing 
is known or comprehended immediately, as soon as it is 
perceived or attended tu. When the mind perceives the 
agreement or disagreement of two ideas, Lare J by 
themselves, without the invention of any other, this is 
intuitive ; for in this the mind is at no pains of proving 
or examining, but vives the truth, as the eye does 
the light, only by being directed towards it. Th 
mind perceives that white is not black, that n c 
not a triangle. Things that are known by intuition 
cannot be made more certain by arguments than they 
are at first, Arioma are propositions known by intui- 


tion, 

Intal‘tional, a. Relating or belonging to, or char- 
acterized by intuition; intuitive; attained by direct cog- 
nition. 

Intui‘tionalism, n. (Phil) The doctrive that 
truth is perceived by intuition, 

Intuitive, a. [Fr. intuitif.) Perceived by the mind 
immediately, without the intervention of argument or 
testimony. — Exhibiting truth to the mind on bare 
inspection, as evidence; having the power of discover- 
ing truth without process of reasoning ; as, the tutuitror 
faculty. — Received or obtained by intuition or direct 
cognition, as knowledge. 

Intuitively, adr. In an intuitive manner; by in- 
stant perception ; without ratiocination. 

“ God Almighty .. . sees all things intuitively.” — Baker. 

Intamesce, (-tu-mes’,) v. d. [Lat. intumescere.) To 
swell or expand with heat. 

Intames’cence, n. [Fr., from L, Lat. infumescentin, 
from Lat. in, and tumesos — tumen, to swell.) Act of 
swelling. — A swell ; a swelling; a timid state, 

In‘turning, a. Suitable for being turned into; as, 
“an inturning place.” — Wickliffe. 

Intus-suscep'tion, n. [Lat intus, within, and rus- 
ci pin, to receive.) (Med.) A disease or natural accident 
of the bowels, caused by the falling inte one bowel of a 
pre of the other above it. Thus a part of the ilium 

rops into the larger calibre of the cæcum and colon, 
causing a perfect stoppage in the bowels. Tha accident 
is a very serious one, and often proves fatal. 

Intwine’, r.a. To twist, or wreathe togethor; to twine 
around; to inweave. 

Intwine’ment, n. The act of intwining. 

Intwist’, . a. To twist together; to interwenvo. 

In'ula. n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Asterocew, 
They are coarse perennial herbs with alternate leaves 
and yellow flowers. The root of Z. Helenium, tho well- 
known Elecampane, yields a starch called LxuLty, 9. r. 
To this genus also belouge the Golden Samphire, J. 

ia. 

Inulin. Atantixg, n. (Chem.) A anbetance having 
the same composition as starch (CygHy Oyo), bat differing 
from it in giving a brown instead of a blue color with 
fodine. It is obtained from the roots of the Elecampane 
(Inula Helenium) by bruising and digesting them in 
water, and clarifying the solution with the white of an 
org. On cooling, the J. is deposited aa a white powder, 
It been nsed as a medicine from the time of Hippo- 

crates, being an aromatic, tonic, expectorant, and dia- 
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Wer. ] To enter, as a conntry, with hostile Intentions; 
to enter as an enemy; to attack ; to assail; to assanlt,— 
To infringe; to encroach on; to violate, as one's rights ; 
to fall on; to seize. 

Invader, n. Ono who invades or assails; an intruder ; 
an encroacher, 

Invagina'tion, n. { Lat. prefix én, and ragina, sheath.) 
(Sury.) Lntus-susception,— An operation which consists 
in introducing one end of a divided intestine into the 
other, with the view of restoring the continuity of the 
intestinal canal. — An operation for the radical cure of 
crural hernia, which cousists in introducing into the 
crural canal a thick bint of charpie, the effet of which 
is, by compression and adhesive inflammation, to ob- 
liternte the neck of the hernial sac.—Dunglison, 

In val id. os. (Fr, inealide; Lat, invalidus —in, and val- 
rdus, sound, strong, from raleo, tu be well, to be able. 
See Vauip.) (Law) Tnoperative; wanting in foree, 
strength, power, or efficacy; null; void; as, an invalid 
contract, 

Invalid, (in-rd-léd',) a, (Lat. invalidus.) Not strong; 
wenk; infirm; feeble; in ill health; sick; us, an in- 
ralid seaman. 

—n. A person 2 or physically debilitated ; one who 
is infirm, wounded, maimed, or otherwise disabled for 
active service,—particularly a soldier or sailor worn out 
in service. 

—v.a, To render as invalid; to enroll oa the list of in- 
valids in the naval or military service. 

“ Invalided, bent, aud almost blind.”—Dickens, 

In validate, r.a. [Fr. invalider.) To rewler invalid 
or nugatory ; to weaken or deteriorate the force or efi- 
cacy of; to deprive of strength, power, or validity; to 
prove to be of no force, as testimony ; to overthrow; as, 
to turalidate a will, 

Invalida‘tion, n. Act, practice, or process of causing 
to be invalid. 

Invalides, (in-ra-léfde’,) n. pl. B J. (French Hist.) 
Previous to tho reigo of Henry IV., old and disabled 
soldiers had no other reseurces in France than the char- 
ity of the monastic establishments of royal foundation 
10 depend on for their snpport; but in 1596, that king 
formed an asylum for military invalids in an old convent 
in the Faubourg St. Marcel. This institution was re- 
moved to the chateau de Bicétre by Louis XIII., bnt 
for want of funds did not receive any augmentation. In 
1670, during the administration of Louvois, Louis XTV., 
by whose wars the number of invalids was greatly nug- 
mented, determined to found a magnificent establish- 
ment to receive them, The foundations were laid in 


phoretic, and also useful in chronic catarrh aud dys-| J 


Depsia. 
Inumbrate’, v. a. [Lat. imunbro, inwmbratuc —in,|? 
and umbra, a shadow, a shade.) To cast a shaduw upon ; 


to shade. 

Inunctuos'ity, u. Destitution of oiliness, 

Inun dant. a. Is . inundante.) Overflowing. (R) 

Inun date, r.a. [Lat. inundo, inundatus — in, and 
undo, to rise in waves or surges, from unda, a wave. 
See — To cover with water or a fluid; to 
overflow ; to deluge ; to flood; to overwhelm ; to fill with 
an overflowing abundance or superfluity. 

Inunda‘tion, u. [Lat. inundatio; Fr. inondation.) 
Act of inundatiug; an overflow of water or otber fluid; 
a rising and spreading of water over low grounds; an 
overspreading of any kind; an overflowing or superflu- 
ous abundance. 

Ta SOSO; a. [Lat. inurbanus.] Withont urbanity; 
une 

Inurbane'ly, ade. In an uncivi! manner: rudely. 

Inurban’'ity, Inurbane'ness, u. Want of ur- 
banity; rudeness; incivility. 

Inure’, v.a. Norm. enuer, to inure, from ure, probably 
a contraction from Lat. usura, a using, from utor, usus, 
to use, practise, exercise) To habitaate or bring to the 
use or practice of; to accustom; to apply or expose in 
use or practice till use gives little or ho pain or incon- 
venience, or makes little impression. 

—v.n. To pass in use; to take or have effect; to be ap- 
plied; to serve to the use or benefit of. 

Inure’ment, n. Practice; habit; custom. 

Inurn’,v.a. To put in an urn; to bury; to inter; to 
entomb, 

Inusita’tion, n. [Lat. inusitatus, unusnal.] Disuse. 

Inutility, n. [Fr. tte Lat. inutilitas.]| The qunl- 
ity of being unprofitable ; unprofitableness ; nselessuess, 


In vae'no. [Lat.) Ina void or empty ý 
Iuvade’, v.a. [lat. invado = in, and Jade, te go. See 


— — — 
Fig. 1394, — DOME OF THE INVALIDES, PARIS. 


1670, and the main bnilding was finished about 1706, 
Several additions were made at various times to the 
buildings of the hotel; and the whole edifice now covers 
16 acres of . enclosing 15 courts. The church or 
dome (Fig. 1394) was built by Mansard, and finished in 
1706, The governor of this magnificent institution is 
generally the senior marshal of France. All soldiers 
who are actually disabled by their wounds, or who have 
served 30 years, and obtained a pension, are entitled to 
the privileges of this institution, The hotel can ac- 
commodate 5,000 men, who all wear the same costume, 

Invalide m. n. State or condition of an invalid; 
sickness; infirmity; feebleness, 

In validity. u. [Fr. invalidité; I., Lat. invaliditas.) 
Weakness; want of cogeney ; lack of legal force or efti- 
cacy; aa, the invalidity of an agreement. 

Invalidness, u. luvalidity; as, the invalidness of 
ratiocination, 

Invalorous, a. Without courage or valor; pusil- 
lanimous, timorous; cowardly, 

Invaluable, a. That admita no assignable value; 
precious and estimable beyond a standard of apprecin- 
tion; so valuable that its worth cannot be estimated; 
priceless; as, an invaluable privilege, an invaluable as- 
sistant, Ac. 

Inval'uably, adv. Inestimably ; pricelessly. 
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Invalued, a. Of great or inestimable value. 

Invariabil ity, n. luvariableness; state or quality 
of being invariable, 

Inva'riable, a, [Fr.] Without variation; constant 
in the sume state; immutable; unalterable; uncha 
able; that does not vary; always uniform; as, an 
variable rule or e. 

—n. (Math.) An invariable quantity:; a constant. 

Inva‘rinbleness, n. State or quality of being inva? 
rinble; immutability of position, condition, or nature; 
uichangeableness ; constancy, 

Inva'‘riably, udr. Constantly; uniformly; without 
alteration, contrariety, or change. 

In varied, (-rd’rid,) u. Unvaried; without change or 
alteration, 

Invasi (-1d’chun,) u. (Fr. from late Lat. inrasia, 
from invado., See INV AU.] Act of invading or encroach- 
ing upon the rights or possessions of another; attack 
on the privileges of another; intringement; violation, 
From every invanon that sin makes upon innocence,” — South. 

-A hostile irruption or entrance into the possessions or 
territories of another for conquest or plunder; attack; 
incursion; raid; inroad. 

—Approach or attack of any enemy, or of anything inim- 
ical, pernicious, or destructive; as, an tneasiun of 
cholera. 

Invasive, a. [I. Lat. inrasivus.) Making invasion or 
irruption; entering on another's — with how- 
tile nims or designs; aggressive; infringing the rights 
or privileges of another, 

Enveet‘ed, a. (r) Same as Exonatten, g. v. 

In vee'tive. n. [Fr.; Lat. invectivus, scolding, abusive, 
from inreho — in, and rehna, to carry.) An attack with 
vituperative words; a railing speech or expression; an 
outburst of denunciatory language; something uttered 
or written that conveys, or is intended to convey, vio- 
lent censure, reproach, or opprobrinm on another: a 
harsh accusation; abuse; trenchant satire; burning 
sarcasm ; — preceding against, 

* He fell into bitter invectives against the French king.” — Bacon. 

-u. [Lat. inrectivus.] Abusive; vitaperative; satirical; 
railing; sarcastic; as, an invective passage in speech or 
writing. 

\Invec tively, adv. Abusively; satirically. 

Inveigh, (dd) v.m. (Lat. in- iu, and reħa, to 

carry, See VEUIctz.] To nttack with words; to exclaim 

or rail against; to utter censorious and bitter language 
sgninet any one; to reproach; to revile; to upbraid. 

(Followed by agamst.) 

‘Inveigh ‘er, n. One who inveighs; a vehement railer. 

| inveigle, r. a. (0. Fr. enreog/rr; Fr. aveugler; Lat. 
ab, without, and oculus, eye, sight.) To mislead; to 
delude; to entice; to seduce; to wheedle; to persuade 
tw something evil by deceptive arts or flattery. 

Inveiglement, n. Seduction to evil; enticement. 

Invei'gler, n. One who inveigles; a deceiver. 

Anveil, v.v. To cover, as with a veil, 

Invendibility, n. Unsalablences, 

Inven dible, a. (Lat. incrndidslis, 


Unsalable. 


‘Inven‘dibleness, n. The state of being unsalable. 


Inven’om, r.o. See Exvxnom. 

| Emvent’, v.a. [Fr. inrenter; Lat. inrenio, inventum — 
n, uud renio, to come.) To devise, as something not 
before known; to contrive and produce, as something 
that did not before exist. — To torge; to fabricate; to 
contrive falsely. —To feign; to frame by imagination. 

In vente One who juvents. See Inventor, 

In vent ful. a. Full of invention, 

In vent ible. a. Capable of being invented. 

Invent‘iblemess, n. The state or quality of being 
inventible. 

In veu tion, n. [Fr.: Lat. inventio.] The action or 
operation of inventing, or of finding oul something new; 

e contrivance of that which did not before exist, In- 
vention is the creation or construction of something 
which has not before existed; discovery ia the making 
manifest something which has hitherto been unknown, 
Galileo invented the telescope; Harvey discovered the 
circulation of the blood. In older times, however, this 
distinction was not observed, and the two terms were 
used synonymously ; thus Locke and Bacon talk of the 
invention of sciences. The rights of individuals to the 
honor due to inventions or discoveries are matters of 
constant discussions in the history of letters and science, 
and the subject ie as yet but little understood. It isa 
very remarkable fact that not unfrequently discoveries 
are made by more than one person at the same time, 

—That which is invented; contrivance; device —Forgery ; 
fiction, — The skill or ingenuity which is or may be em- 
ployed in contriving anything new. 

(Pine Arts.) J, in painting, consists principally in 
three things: first, the choice of n subject ly 
within the scope of art; secondly, the seizure the 
most striking and energetic moment of time, for repre- 
sentation; and lastly, the discovery and solntion of such 
objects, and such probable incidental circumstances, as, 
combined together, may best tend to develop the story, 
or augment the interest of the piece. The cartoous of 
Raphael furnish an example of genius and sugacity in 
this part of the art. 

(Law.) See Patent. 

1. of the Cross, Reo Cross. 

Inven'tive, a. [Fr. inventif.] Quick at contrivance; 


ready nt expedients. 2 
Inven'tively, adv. | the power of invention. 
he faculty of inventing; in- 


Inven'tiveness, n. 
Renuity. 

In ven tor. u. [Lat.] One who invents or finds ont 
something new; one who contrives and produces any- 
thing not before existing; a contriver. 

Invento’rial, a. Relating to an inventory. 
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In vento'rlally. adr. In the manner of an inventory. 

In/ventory, n. Fr. inventaire, from late Lat. inven- 
tarium, from Lat. invenio, to come upon, to find, to meet 
with. See Invent.) A catalogue of movables; a cata- 
logue or account of particular things. — (Luw.) An 
account, catalogue, or schedule of all the goods, chattels, 
or credits of a deceased person, made by an executor 
and administrator. 

—v.a. [Fr. inrentorier.] To make a list, catalogue, or 
schedule of; to insert or register in an ucconnt of goods. | 

Inven'tress. u. Fr. inventrice.) A female who invents. 

In ver Grove, in Minnesota, u township of Dakota 
co.; pop. abt, 800. 

Invera'ry, the chief town of the county of Argyle in 
Scotland. Lim. N. W. of Glasgow. It is situated on a small 
bay, 8 m. from the head of Loch Fyue. Pop. 1,500. 

Inverkei thing, « seaport of Scotland, in Fifeshire, 
on the coast of the Frith of Forth, 10 m. N. of Edin- 
burzh. Pop, 3.000. 

In verisimil'itude. n. Want of verisimilitude. 

Invermina'tion, n. (Md.) Sve HELMINTHIASIS. 

In vernnc'ulo, x. [From Sp. inverno, winter.) A 
green-house for preserving plants in winter.—Simmonds. 

In’verness, aco. of Scotland, having N. Ross-shire, and 
part of the Moray Frith; E the counties of Nairn, Mo- 
ray, and Aberdeen; S. those of Perth and Argyle; and! 
W. the Atlantic Ocean. Ares, 4,600 sq. m. Z. pussesses 
the most rugged, grand, and important scenery in Great 
Britain, and may be considered the very heart of the 
Highlands. It lies obliquely across the N. part of Scut- 
land. having the Loch Eil on the S. W., and the æstuary 
of the Ness and Moray Frith on the N.E. The whole 
county may be said to consist of transverse monntain- 
chains, with deep intervening glens, here called straths, 
or else separated by lochs or rapid rivers from the altor- 
nate barriers that stretch so wild and imposingly across 
the county. The principal mountains are the Grey, or 
Monailier in the N., and Benalder in the S.; which throw 
off Cairngorm, Ben Nevis, Brae-Riach, and some other 
spare, varying from 3,000 to 4,370 feet above sea-level, Of 
the wild and lonely glens, or straths, the chief are the 
Caledonian, from which eight smaller glens diverge, 
Strathglass, and further south Strathspey, in the dis- 
trict of Bidenoch. The rivers of greatest importance 
are the Ness, Lochy, Beauly, aud Spey. The W. coast 
of I. is remarkably bold and rugged, being deeply 
ent op, like that of Norway, by inlets, lochs, and fords, 
f a succession of imposing peninsulas, head-| 

ids, and promontories. Seven of the Hebrides, besides 
many small islands nearer the coast, form part of the 
county of Inverness; these are Skye, Rum. Barra, North 
and South Uist, Benbecula, and Harris. The only miu- 
eral of any quality worked for is limestone. The phys-| 
ical aspect of the co., and the sterile nature of the soil. 
where capable of agriculture, render the finer crops ex- 
tremely difficult to raise, hence oats ure almost the only | 
cereal produced. The wealth of the co, lies in the im- 
mense number of black cattle reared on the mountain 
pastnres. I. being renowned for its breed and great herds 
of horned beasts. P.p. (1881) 90,414. 


Inversely. 
In ver'sion, n. [Fr.; Lat. inversio.) Act of inverting: 


Fig. 1395. — INVERNESS, 


Inveewess, a seaport town and cap. of the above co., is 
situated on both sides of the river Ness, at its entrance 
into the Moray Frith, 115 m. from Edinburgh, Lat. 679 
28’ 36” N., Lon. 4° 13’ 30” W. It is a fine town, with a 
commodions harbor, and was long considered as the me- 
tropolis of the Highlands. Tartan cloth for the High- 
land markets is here manufactured in considerable 
quantities. Pop. (1881) 13,406. 

En'verness, a co. of Nova Scotia, bordering on tho 
Golf of St. Lawrence. Cap. Port Hood. Pop. 23,415. 
Inverness, in Michigan, a village of Merrimac co., on 

the Sheboyyan River, about 18 m. 8. of Merrimac. 
—A township of Sheboygan co.; pop. about 292. 

Inverness. in Orio, a post-office of Columbiana co. 

Inverse’, u. Lat. inversus, from inverto— in, and verto, 
to turn. See Versioy.] Inverted; reciprocal ; — opposed 
to direct. 

( Bot.) Noting a part whose apex is in the direction 


opposite to that of the orgun with which it is compared. 


Worcester. 

( Math.) Two operations are said to be inrerse, one of 
the other, when their successive performance on any 
subject leaves the latter unchanged; in other words, 
when the one destroys the effect of theother. Addition 
and subtraction, multiplication and division, involution 


and evolution, integration and differentiation, are, sev- 


erally, examples of inverse operations. 


I. Proportion. (Arith. and Algebra.) Two quantities 
are said so be inversely proportional to two others with 
which they are respectively associated, when the first 
is to the second as the associate of the second is to that 
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of the first. Thus A and B are inversely proportional 
to a and b when 


A:B=b:a,orA:B= 3 
that is to say, when the ratio of A to B is the reciprocal 
of that of a to b, or, otherwise expressed, is equal to the 
ratio of the reciprocals of a and 6. 

„ ade, In un inverse order or manner. 


state of being inverted; change of order, so that the last 
becomes first, aud the first last; a turning or change in 
the natural order of things. —Change of places, so that 
each takes the place of the other; a turning backward ; 
contrary method of operation ; a chunge of order or po- 
sition. 

(Mus.) The transposing of one of the two notes of an 
interval by an octave upwards or downwards, to a po- 
sition the reverse of that which it before occupied with 
respect to the other note, so that if the transposed note 
was the lower note of the two, it shall now be the higher 
one, and vice versd. The new interval thus formed takes 
its name from the complement of the octave; for ex- 
ample, u unison inverted becomes an octave, a second 
becomes a seventh, a third becomes a sixth, a fourth be- 
comes a fifth, a fitth becomes a fourth, a sixth becomes 
a third, a seventh becomes a second, and an octave be- 
comes a unison. By inversion diminished intervals 
become augmented, and augmented become diminished ; 
major become minor, and minor become major; but per- 
fect intervals are also perfect when inverted. 

(Geom.) A peculiar method of transformation. Two) 
points, p p’, nre said to be inverse to ench other, relative 
to a fixed point (origin), A, and a given fundamentul 
quadric curve or surface, F, when they constitute a 
pair of conjugate points with respect to the latter, that 
is to say when the polar of one passes through the other, 
and when they are likewise collinear with A. Two 
curves, or surfaces, are said to bo inverse to cach other 
when every point of the one has its inverse on the other, 

(Rhet. and Philology.) The placing of words out of 
their natural order. In every language there is a cer- 
tain customary arrangement observed in the ordering 
of words in a sentence. In English the order generally 
is first the nominative, then the verb, and afterwards | 
the accusative, if the verb be active. This order, how- | 
ever, is, for the sake of effect, frequently varied; as in 
the sentence “Great is Diana of the Ephesians,” which 
is infinitely more forcible than “ Diana of the Ephesians 
is great.” In this respect the Latin language admits | 
of much more liberty than ours does. Milton, in hia 
prose works, and some of the older English writers, in 
attempting to imitate this, produced obscurity. 

Invert’, v. a. [Lat. inverto — in, and verto, to turn. See 
Vexrsion.] To turn into n contrary direction; to turn 
upside down; to place in a contrary order or method; 
to reverse; to change the order or position of. 

(Mus.) To change the position either of a subject or 
of a chord. — Worcester. 
Inverted Arch, (Arch.) An arch wherein the lowest 

stone, or brick, is the 

key-stone, (Fig. 1896.) 

It is used in founda- 

tions, to distribute the 

weightof particular L 

points, such as A, A, A, Fig. 1396. — INVERIED ARCHES. 
over the whole of the 

foundation, It is also commonly used in the construc- 

tion of tunnels, 

Inver'tebral, a. 
column. 

In vertebra'ta, n. pl. [Lat. in, not, and vertebra, a 

joint of the backbone.] (Zod/.) A negative term, first 
employed by Lamarck to designate animals destitute 
of a vertebral column or backbone. The Invertebrata 
constitute three out of the four great divisions of the 
animal kingdom ; viz., Articulata, Radiata, and Mollusca. 


(Zodl.) Destitute of a vertebral 


Invest'itures, (War of.) (Hist. 
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and improper, The first was an actual putting in pos- 
session upon the ground, either by the lord or his depu- 
ty, which is now called, in common law, livery of seisin. 
The second was sy mbolical, and consisted in the delivery 
of a turf, a stone, a wand, a branch, or whatever else 
might have been made usual by the caprices of local 
custom. Du Cange enumerates no less than ninety-eight 
varieties of ihvestitures. Investitures were introduced 
at a time when the art of writing was but little known, 
and by the open and notorious delivery of possession in 
the presence of other vassals, who, in case of a disputed 
title afterwards, might bear witness tu the fact. 

} A war between the 
Emperor Henry IV. and Gregory VII., respecting the 
right of investitnre, commenced in 1074, and terminated 
with the capture of Kome, March 21, 1084, 


Invest/ive, a. Investing; clothing. (x.) 
Investment, n. [Fr. investissement. See VrstMext.] 


Action of clothing or investing — That with which one 
is invested ; a vestment; a robe; a garment. 
White investments figure innocence.” — Shuks. 


—The placing or laying out of money in some species of 


property or funded stock, generally us a permanent 
transaction ; as, an tnvestment in real-estate, an invest- 
ment in Five-twenties. 

(JUL) The enclosure of a fortress on every side with 
troops. all the avenues to it being occupied, so as to pre- 
vent the garrison receiving supplies, or communicating 
with other troops. This is the first step necessary in a 
siege. 

Investor, u. One who invests. 
Invet'eracy, v. [Lat. inreteratio.] State of being in- 
Veterate; long use er hubitude; long continuance, or the 
firmness of nny obstinacy of property or quality con- 
firmed by time; as, the inveteracy of bad habite, the 
anvrleracy of national prejudices, 
Inveterate, d. [lat. inveteratus, from inretero in, 
and vetus, reteris, old. See VETERAN.) Long used, ac- 
customed, or established; deep-rooted: firmly implanted 
by long continuance; violent; obstinate; virulent; 
malignant; as, an inveterate abuse, an inveterate dis- 
order. — Characterized by habits confirmed by long 
practice or persistence; habitual; confirmed ; ineradi- 
cable; as, an inreterate drinker, an inrefirate talker. 
e adv. Violently; obstinately; per- 
sistently. 
Invet/erateness, n. Inveteracy ; obstinacy strength- 
ened and ineradicably confirmed by long babitude; as, 
“the inrelerateness of malice.” — Sir T. Browne. 
Invetera‘tion, n. [Lat inreteratio.) Act of harden- 
ing, strengthening, or confirming by long continued 
practice or indulgence. 
In vid'ious, a. (Lut. inriduosus, from inwdia, envy. 
See Eyvy.] Envious; malignant; as, an inridious re- 
serve.— Hate; in a manner to incur hatred or ill-will; 
as, an invidious preference. — Enviable ; desirable. 

„A more honourable and invidious state.” — Barrow. 


Invid‘iously, adv. Enviously; malignuntly;: iu an 
invidious manner. 
Invid‘iousness, n. State of being invidious or 
envious: quality of provoking ill will or hatred. 
Invig ilance, Invig ilancy, n. Want of vigilance; 
absence of watchfulness; heed|casness. 
Invigorate, v. d. [It. in / igorire.) To give vigor to; 
to strengthen; to animate; to impart tone, or give life 
or energy to; as. invigorating weather, an invigorating 
thought. to invigorate a debilitated system of body. 
In vigora'tion, n. Action of invigorating; state of 
being invigorated. 
“I find in myself... the very height of activity and invigoration.” 


Invincibil'ity, Invin’cibleness, n. [Fr. inrin- 
cibilitc.] State or quality of being invincible or un- 
conquerable; insuperableness. 

Invineible, a. [Fr.; L. Lat. inrincihilis — in, and 
vincibilis, trom vinco, to conquer. ] Not to be conquered, 


nver’tebrate, n. (Zd/.) An animal having no ver- 
tebral column or spinal bone; one of the INVERTE- 
BRATA, g. v. 
Invertebrate, Inver'tebrated, a. 
of a vertebral chain or backbone. 
Invert/edly, adv. In a contrary or reverse order. 
Invest’, v.a. [Fr. investir; Lat. inrestio—in, and 
vestio, to cover with a garment, to clothe.) To clothe; 
to dress; to put garments on; to array.— To clothe 
with office or authority; to place in possession of an 
office, rauk, or dignity; to adorn; to grace. — To sur- 
round; to inclose; to block up; to lay siege to; to be- 
siege. — To place or lay out, as money in some species 
of property. 
Inves'tigable, a. [L. Lat. investigabilis.| That may 
be investigated or searched out ; discoverable by rational 
search or disquisition. 
In ves'tigate, v. a. [Lat. investigo, investigatus — in, 
nest iu, from vestigium, a footstep or truck. ] To trace 
out; to search into; to inquire and examime into with 
care and accuracy; to find out by careful disquisition. 
|Investiga’tion, n. [Fr.: Lat. NN The act 
of searching minutely for truths, facts, or principles; u 
careful inquiry to find out what is unknown; examina- 
tion; search; scrutiny; research, 
Investiga’tor, n. Fr. investigateur,] One who inves- 
| tigates, or makes diligent research into anything. 
|Investiga’tory, a. Searching; inquiring into. 
Investiture, n. [Fr.; L. Lat. investitura,} Right of 
giving possession of any manor, office, or benefice; as, 
“the investiture of bishops.” ( Raleigh.) — Investment; 
that with which any ore is invested. 


Destitute 


vanished, or subdued; that cannot be overcome; in- 
superable; insurmountable; irrefutable; as, aninvineible 
nation, an invincible repuguance or dislike, an invincible 
argument, an invincible obstacle. 

Invin’cibleness, n. See IX vixcinnirr. 

Invin’eibly, adv. Unconquerably; insuperably; in 
an invincible manner. 

Inviolabil ity, n. [Fr. ker Sg planet | State or qual- 
ity of being inviolable; qnality of not being subject to 
be broken; inviolableness ; as, inviolability of faith. 

In violable, a. [Fr.; Lat. intiolabilis.} Not to be pro- 
faned or violated; not susceptible of being broken or 
maltreated; that ought not to be injured, polluted, or 
treated with irreverence; not to be disfigured, stained, 
or tarnished; sacred; as, an inriolable trust. — Insus- 
ceptible of hurt or wound; as, “ inviolable saints.” Milton 

Invi/olably, adv. Without profanation; without 
breach or failure, 

Invi'olaey, n. The state of being inviolate; inviola- 
bility. 

In vi'olate. a. [Lat. inriolatus. See Viotate.) Unhurt; 
uninjured; unprofaned; unpolluted; uubroken. 

In vi olated. a. Unviolated. 

Invi‘olately, adr. Without violation. 

In’vious, a. [Lat invius — in, and via, a way.] Im- 
passable; untrodden. 

Aud virtue invious ways can prove. Hudibrus. 

In’viousness, n. The state of being invious; impas- 
sableness. 

Inviril'ity, n. Want of virility of manhood. 

Invis’eate, v.a. To lime; to danb with glue. 

Invis’cerate, v.a. To breed: to nourish. 


(Feudal Law.) The actual conveyance of feudal lands 
by a lord to his vassal. It was of two kinds, — proper 
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Invisibility, Invis/ibleness, n. [Fr. invisibili- 
té.) State of being invisible; imperceptibleness to sight. 
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Invisible. a. [Fr.; Lat. invisibilis.] Not visible; that 
cannot be seen ; ainpereep ible by the sight. 

In vis“ Ibly, adv. In a manner to escape the sight; 
imperceptibly to the eye. 

Invision, u. Want of vision. 

Invita Minerva. [lat., Minerva being unwilling.) 
Withont the aid of genius. 

Invita’tion, u. [Fr.; Lat. invitalio.]+ Act of inviting; 
solicitation; a bidding or asking to come. 

Invita'tery, a. Using or containing invitation; as, 
“The inrifatory psalm,” (xcv.) — Wheatley. 

Invite’, r. a. [Fr. inviter; Lat. invito.) To ask to do 
some act vr to go to some place; to request, as the com- 
pany of a person; to bid; to call; to summon; to solicit; 
to draw to; to tempt to come.—To allure; to attract; 
to entice. 

Hope of success might invite some other choice.” — Bacon. 

Dr. n. To ask or call to anything pleasing. 

Invit/er, x. One who invites. 

In vit ing. u. Invitation; solicitation. 

Invit'ingly. adv. In such a manner as to invite or 
allure; temptingly. 

Invit‘ingness, n. The quality of being inviting or 
attractive. 

Invit'riflable, a. That cannot be vitrified. 

In vocate, v. a. [ar invoco, invocatus.| To invoke; 
to call on in supplication; to implore; to address in 
prayer. 

In voen“tlon, n. [Fr.; Lat. invocatio.] Act of invok- 
ing or addressing in prayer; the form or act of calling 
for the assistance or presence of any being, particularly 
of some divinity. — A judicial call, demand, or order. 

( Lit.) In a general sense, an address, at the commence- 
ment of a poem, to the Muses, or some other being sup- 
posed to be capable of giving inspiration. Among the 
most beautiful invocations must be reckoned that which 
precedes the long catalogue of chieftains in the second 
book of the Jliad. The extreme solemnity of this in- 
vocation, and the extraordinary richness of imagery 
with which it is introduced, ure among the strongest 
arguments for the oral transmission of the Homeric 
poems during a long series of ages. 

J. of Saints. (Theol.) The act of addressing prayers 
to the blessed spirits who are with God, whether the 
angels or the souls of the just who have been admitted 
to the happiness of heaven. The practice of aldressing 
prayers to angels, especially to the angel-guardian, to 
the Virgin Mary, and to other saints, prevails in the 
Roman, the Greek, the Russo-Greek, and the Eastern 
charches of all the varions rites. The Council of Trent 
(25th Sess., On the Invocation of Saints) defines very 
precisely what is the doctrine of the Catholic Church 
on this subject. It declares * that the suints who reign 
with God offer up their prayers to God for men; that it 
is good and useful supplicantly to invoke them, and to 
resort to their prayers, aid, and help, for the purpose of 
obtaining benefits of God through his Son Jesus Christ 
our Lord, who alone is our Redeemer and Saviour.” 
From this decree, it is inferred that the Catholic doc- 
trine on the saints does not prescribe the practice of 
invoking them as necessary or essential, but only as 
“good and useful“; and that what is to be asked of 
them is not the direct bestowal of grace and mercy as 
from themselves, but only their prayers, their assist- 
ance, and their help in obtaining benefits from God. 

In vocatory, a. Making invocation; invoking; that 
invokes. 

In’voice, n. [Fr. envoi, a sending, or thing sent, from 
envoyer, to send—en, and vote, a way, journey, from 
Tat. ria, See Envoy.) A written account of the par- 
ticulars of merchandise shipped or sent to a purchaser, 
consignee, factor, &c., with the value, or prices, and 
charges annexed. (Formerly called bill of parcels.) 

—v.a. To make an invoice or written account of goods 
or property, with their prices; as, to invoice a consign- 
ment of cotton. 

Invoke’, v. a. [Lat. invoco—in, and voen, to call, from 
vor, vocis, voice, q. v.] To address in prayer; to cull 
upon for assist- 
ance and pro- 
tection; to in- 
vocate; as, to 
invoke the aid 
of Providence. 
— To call for 
or invite with 
earnestness; to 
summon sol- 
emnly. 

In vol“ ueel, 
n. (Hut.) So 
INVOLUCRE. 

Involu cel- 
late, a. (Bot.) 
Having invol- 
neels. 

Involu cel- 
Iuns, n. [Lat.] 
See INVoLUcEL, 

Involw’eral, 
a. Belonging to 
an involucrum., 

Involu’- 
crate, In- 
volu’cra t- 
ed, a. Pos 
sessing an in- 
volucre. 

In’voluc re, 
n. [From Lat. 
inrolvere, to 


Fig. 1397. — INVOLUCRE. 
(Cornus Canadensis.) 


INWE 


envelop.] (Bot.) A whorl of bracts placed round the 
base of an umbel, a capitulum, or sometimes a single 
flower. In some umbelliferous plants, as for instance 
the carrot, there are two kinds of J. — one at the base of 
the primary divisions of the floral axis or general umbel, 
and another at the base of each of the partial umbels or 
umbellules. The former is then called the general in- 
volucre, and the latter an involucel or partial involucre. 


In the J. of the heads of flowers in the order Asteracex, | 


such as the marigold, daisy, &c., there are frequently 
two or three rows of bracts overlapping each other. To 
these overlapping bracts the term phyllarics has been 
applied. Sometimes, as in Cornus Cunadrnsis (Fig. 
1397), the J. becomes petal-like, and is more showy than 
the blossom itself. — Gray, 

Involu’cred, (-kérd,) a. (Bot.) Involucrate; having 
an involucre, 

Involu’crum, n. (Bot.) Same as INVOLUCRE, q. v. 

F adv. In an involuntary manner; 
not spoutaneonsly; not by choice or option; aguinst 
one’s will, or in u manner independent of the will; as, 
she sighed involuntarily. 

In voluntary, a. (See VoLuntary.} Not voluntary; 
unwilling; not possessing will, choice, or option. — Not 
resulting from choice; not proceeding from the will, or 
opposed to it; us, an involuntary fit of langhter. — In- 
dependent of will or choice; as, the voluntary action 
of the heart. 

In volute, u. [Lat. involutio, unfolding.) (Geom.) Ap- 
plied to a curve supposed to be described by the ex- 
tremity of a string unwinding itself from another curve 
(evolute), about which it has been rolled. 

(Bot.) Noting that the edges of an organ are rolled 
juwards on each side, as occurs in the leaf of the apple. 

In’volute, In’voluted, a. [Lat. inrolutus, trom 
involvo.) (Bot.) Rolled inward from the edges, — said 
of leaves. 

(Conch.) Applied to the exterior lips of a shell when 
turned inwards at the margin, as in Cyprea. 

In volution, (/i’shun,) n. (Fr.; late Lat. e 
Action of infolding, entangling, or involving. — State o! 
being entangled, involved, or complicated; involvement, 

All causes are blended by mutual involutions.”— Glanville. 

—That which serves as a covering, inclosure, or envelope 
for anything. 

(Gram.) The insertion of one or more clauses in a 
sentence between the subject and the verb, 

(Math.) An operation which is the reverse of evolu- 
tion, and consists in raising the power or index of a 
number by multiplying it successively into itself. Thus, 
to raise 4 to 4°, or 64, is a process of involution, and is 
performed by multiplying 4 by 4, and again by 4. In- 
volution in algebra is exactly the same as in arithmetic, 
symbols only being used instead of figures. 

Involve’, v.a. [Lat. involvo—in, and volvo, to roll. 
See Votute.] To roll in or upon; to inwrap; to infold; 
to envelop; to wind round. 

‘*Invale'd in snaky folds.”— Milton. 

—To envelop or invest with something circumfluent, or 

existing on all sides; as, to involve in obscurity. 
“In a cloud ineolv'd, he takes his fight.” — Dryden, 

—To imply; to comprise; to include; to implicate; to 
contain by rational interpretation, construction, or in- 
ference; as, to affirm the contrary involves n contradic- 
tion. — To entangle; to complicate; to render intricate; 
as, an involved paradox. — To take in; to conjoin; to 
catch; to seize; as, her fate is involved with my own. 
— To plunge or overwhelm, as in ruin; to embarrass; 
to overburden; us, his atmirs are seriously involved. — 
To blend; to intermix or mingle confusedly. 

“Earth with hell mingle and involve." — Milton. 


( Auth.) To raise to any power; to multiply into itself, 

as e quantity. a certain number of times. — Johnson, 

Involv’edness, n. State or condition of being in- 
volved; involution, 

Involvement, n. Act of involving; involvedness. 

Invulnerabil'ity, n. [Fr. invulnerabilité.) State 
or quality of being invulnerable, or proof against 
wounds, hurt, or injury. 

Invulnerable, a. [Fr.; Lat. invulnerabilis. See 
1 That cannot be wounded or hurt; iu- 
susceptible of injury; as, an invulnerable conscience. 

Invul’/nerableness, n. Invulnerability. 

Invul/nerate, a. Iuvulnerable; that is proof against 
harm or injury. 

Inwall, v.a. To inclose or fortify with a wall; as, an 
inwalled city. 

In’ward, a. [A. 8. inweard—in, and ward. See 
Warp.) Internal; interior; placed inside; being within; 
— opposed to outward. — Having residence in the mind 

or soul; as, inward thoughts. 
An unwonted honor for an inward toll.“ —Shaks. 

In’ward, In’wards, adv. Toward the inside; as, 
to move inwards. — Toward the centre or inner parts; 
as, “his breast bending inward.” ( Dryden.) — Into the 
mind or thoughts. 

Looking inward we were stricken dumb.“ — Hooker. 

In’wardly, adv. Internally; within; in the inner 
parte. 

“ Cantharides he prescribed both outwardly and inwardly.” 
Arbuthnot. 

—Toward the centre; interiorly; as, to incline or bend 
inwardly.— In the heart; privately ; secretly ; sacredly ; 
as, she frets inwardly. 

In wards. adv. See INWARD. 

In wards, n. pl. The inner parts of an animal; the 
bowels; the intestines; the viscera. 

In’wardness, n. Internal state; interiority. 

Inweave, (-wév’,) v. d. (imp. INWOVE; pp. INWOVEN, IN- 
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wove.) To intermix or intertwine by weaving; te 
weave together. 
Rich tap’stry, stiffen’d with imwoven gold.”— Pepe. 

In wheel, v.a. To surround; to form a circle around. 

Inwood’, v. u. To hide in woods or umbrageous places. 
(u.) 

In“ wood. in Indiana, a post-village of Marshall eo, abt. 
5 m. E. N. E. of Plymouth. 

In work, (-wirk’,) v.a. To work within or into. 

In working. n. An operation internally conducted. 

In’worn, p.a. Worn or wrought within. 

In woven. pp. of INWEAVE, q. v. 

In wrap. (-rup’,)v.a. To wrap round; to cover or 
inclose by wruppiug; to infold; to envelop; as, to be 
inwrapped in fog. — To perplex ; to involve in difficulty 
or embarrassment. 

Inwreathe, (-réth’,) v.a. To encircle or surround, as 
with a wreath, or with something resembling a wreath 
or coronal, 

The palm of peace inicreathes thy brow.” — Thomsén. 

Inwrought, (-rawt’,) pp. or a. Wrought in, or in- 
worked, as among other things; adorned with figured 
work. 

“ His bonnet sedge inwrought with figures dim.“ Ailton. 


Inyan Reakah, (inan re-.) (River of the Rock,) 
rises in Minnesota, and flowing B.W. into Iowa, enters 
the Sioux River in Sionx co. 

Inyan Lan kee River, in Joa, enters the Mis- 
suuri River in Harrison co. It is sometimes called the 
Lite Sioux. 

In yo, in Cali fornia, a S. E. co., adjoining Nevada Terri- 
tory; area, abt. 7,000 sq. m. Rivers. Owen River, and 
several smaller streams, besides numerous lakes or sinks, 
Surface, much diversified, the Sierra Nevada extending 
along the entire M. border, Soil, generally fertile in 
the valleys. Cap. Independence. 

To. (Myth.) According to one of the most popular ver- 
sions, she was a daughter of Inachus, king of Argos. The 
love of Zeus for this maiden roused, as in other myths, 
the jealousy of Hera, who transformed To into a heifer, 
and placed her in charge of Argus Panoptes. This 
guardian was slain by Hermes, who was thence called 
Argriphontes, or the Slayer of Argus. Hera then sent 
a gadfly, which stung the heifer, and drove her in mad- 
hess over the earth. Thus began those wanderings of 
To which Æschylus has sketched in his drama of Pro- 
metheus Chained, The tale of Io is thus connected with 
the legend of Epaphus, the calf-god (identified by He- 
rodotus with the Egyptian Apis), aud also with the myths 
of Heracles, of whom, according to the prophecy of 
Prometheus, she was to be an ancestor. 

Wo, n.; pl. Vos. (Lat., ho! hurrah!] An exclamation 
expressive of jubilation or triumph; — frequently em- 
ployed interjectionally ; as, Jo, Bacchus! 

Vodate, n. [Fr. See loping.) (Chem.) A salt of the 
iodic acid. 

Iod ie Acid, n. (Chem.) A compound of iodine and 
oxygen, containing by weight 127 parts of iodine to 40 
of oxygen. By boiling 5 parts of iodine with 200 parts 
of nitric acid of a specific gravity of 1-5, until the iodine 
disappears, carefully distilling to dryness, and dissolving 
the remainder in water, on causing it to crystallize, the 
iodic acid separates in colorless 6-sided crystals. 

Iodice Merenry.n. (in.) A rare mineral from 
Mexico, of a reddish-brown color, and snpposed to con- 
sist of iodine and mercury. (Called alse Coccixirk) 

Iodie Silver, u. (Min) See lopyrire. 

Wodine, n. [Gr. iodes, violet-colored.] (Cm.) One 
of an important group of four elementary substances, 
viz., iodine, chlorine, bromine, and fluorine, closely re- 
sembling each other in their chemical relations. J. ie 
obtained from a sea-weed commonly known as kelp, the 
ashes of sea-weeds, It is found in some mineral springs 
and in sea-water, whence it is abstracted by the sen- 
weeds. It crystallizes in scales of a bluish-black color, 
melts at 225° F., and boils at 347° P., yielding a vapor 
of a rich violet color. The sp. gr. of J. is 4-948, and of its 
vapor compared with air, 570. It is slightly soluble 
in water, but dissolves readily in ether, alcohol, and in 
the aqueous solutions of hydriodic acid and of iodide of 

tassium. With starch, free J. produces a beautiful 
Nue color, so that a solution of starch gives the best 
test for its presence. If the presence of a soluble iodide 
is suspected, a small quantity of chlorine water added 
displaces the iodine from combination, and renders it 
capable of acting upon the starch. It is said that iodine 
may thus be detected when dissolved in one million 
parts of water. J. combines with hydrogen to form hy- 
driodic acid (q. v.), and with oxygen to form lodic acid, 
(q. v.) If finely powdered J. is put into caustic ammonia, 
it is in part dissolved; the remainder is left as a dark 
owder, the iodide of nitr which, on being separated 
y a filter and dried on bibulons paper, forms an ex- 
ceedingly explosive compound, a slight jar or the touch 
of a feather being sufficient to explode it. I. forms com- 
pounds with many of the metals, some of which are re- 
markable for their brilliant colors, and others are of 
great value in the arts and in medicine. These will be 
described under the heads of the various metals which 
are thus combined. J. was discovered in 1811, by Cour- 
tois of Paris, in the waste liquors left from the manufac- 
ture of carbonate of soda from the ashes of sea-weeds. 
Its preparations have come into extensive use in med- 
icine and in photography. It and most of its com- 
pounds are irritant poisons. In cases of poisoning by 
them, vomiting should at once be induced and assisted 
by the free use of warm liquids containing starchy mat- 
ter, as starch, flour, or arrow-root, boiled in water. The 
starch uniting with the iodine forms n comparatively 
inert and harmless compound. — Symbqdi I. 
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Wodism,n. (Med) A peculiar morbid state induced 
by the use of iodine. — Hoblyn. 

Wedite,n. (in.) Same as Loprrirs. 

Vodisze, v.a. To coat with iodine. 

Iod oſorm, n. (Chem.) A yellow solid substance ob- 
tained by udding the alcoholic solution of potash to the 
tincture of iodine, evaporating to dryness, and treating 
the remainder with water. It is soluble in alcohol, but 
only slightly so in water. Form. CII. Iz. 

Iodohyd' rie. u. (Chem.) Same as HYDRIODIC, g. v. 

Iodous Acid, n. (Chem.) An acid composed of 
iodine, and a smaller proportion of oxygen than in iodic 
acid. 

Wodure, Ioduret’, n. (Chem.) Same as Iopite, q. v. 

Iod'yrite, n. (Ain.) Iodic silver. A yellow and 
sometimes brownish mineral containing iodine 54, silver 
46. S. gr. 55-57. When it is fused by the 7 
on charcoal, it yields the fumes of iodine and metallic 
silver; or, when melted with bisulphate of potash in a 
glass tube, it gives the violet vapors of iodine. It is 
found in this country at the Cerro Colorado mine in 
Arizona. 

Io ka. in Jwa, a post-office of Keoknk co. 

Io“ Kk a. in Missouri, a post-office of Jasper co. 

Io‘la, in Wwa, a post-office of Marion co. 

Io“la, in Kansus, a post-village of Allen co, on the 
Neosho River, abt. 40 m. W. of Fort Scott. 

To'la, iu Pennsylvania, a post-office of Columbia co. 

Io! la, iu Wisconsin, a post- village and township of Wau- 
pacca co., abt. 12 m. N. of Waupacca Falls; pop.of town- 
ship abt. 700. 

Vole, ( Myth.) the daughter of Eurytus, king of (chalia. 
Having been betrothed by her father to Hercules, and 
then refused her hand, the hero, incensed at the father's 
perfidy, carried her off by violence. It was in the hope 
of curing his love for Iole that his wife, Dejanira, sent 
Hercules the poisoned shirt by the boy Lichas, and 
which inflicted such agony that he flung himself on the 
burning pyre. Iole, however, consoled herself for the 
loss of her lover, by directly afterwards marrying his 
son Hyllus. 

Volite, n. [Gr. ion, violet, and lithos, stone.] (in.) 
A glassy, transparent, or translucent mineral, having a | 
blue color when viewed in one direction and a yellowish 
color when seen in a direction at right angles to the 
first. From this fuct it is by some called Dichroite. Sp. 
gr. 256-267. Comp. Silica 494, alumina 339, mag- 
nesia 8:8, protoxide of iron 7°9. It occurs at Haddam, 
Conn., Brimfield, Mass., and Richmond, N. II. Iolite 
alters readily on ordinary exposure, and foliates and 
changes color. It is then called hydrous [It is some- 
times used fur ornament, and when cut, shows different 
colors in different directions. 

Won, n. [Gr., from eimi, to go.] (Electro-Chem.) Seo 
ELECTROLYSIS. 

K’on, « son of Xuthus, son of Erechtheus. IIe married 
Helice, daughter of Selinus, king of Ægiale. He suc- 
ceeded to his father-in-law’s throne, and built a city, 
which he called Helice, after his wife. His subjects 
were named after him, Jonians, und their country that 
of Jonia. 

Jo'na, ICOLMKILL, I-COLUMB-KILL, (e- nd.) The isle of 
Columba's cell or retreat, one of the W. islands of Scot- 
land, in the Atlantic Ocean, separated from the western 

int of Mull by a narrow channel, called the Sound of 
ona, 7 miles from Staffa. Ect. 3 miles long by 114 broad. 
Area, 2,000 acres. J. is chiefly interesting to the anti- 
narian, for the ruins of its ancient religious edifices. 
ese were established about the year 565, by St. Co- 
lumba, who left Ireland, his native country, with the 
intention of preaching Christianity to the Picts. The 
remains of these edifices, almost all constructed of fine 
sienite, together with crosses and sepulchral monu- 
ments, are the antiquities now extant. In the church, 
said to have been built by Queen Margaret towards the 
latter end of the 11th century, are the tombs of 48 Scot- 
tish kings, 4 kings of Ireland, 8 Norwegian monarchs, 
aud 1 king of France. The rearing of black cattle 
forms the principal occupation of the inhabitants. 

Fone, in Weeada, a post-village, cup. of Nye co., on 
Reese River, abt. 140 m. E. by S. of Carson City. 

Lone City, in Culifornia, a post-village of Amador 
co., abt. 40 m. S. E. of Sacramento. The post-office is 


A post-village, cap. of the above co., on Grand River, 
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abt. 576 sq.m. Rivers. Grand, Flat, Maple. and Look- 
ing-glass rivers, aud Prairie Creek. Surface, undu- 
lating; soil, fertile. Cap. Ionia. 


abt. 38 m. N. W. of Lansing. 

Ion ia. in Missouri, a village of Morgan co., abt. 40 m. 

W. by S. of Jefferson City. 

Io' nian Islands, a prov. or nomarchie of Greece, 
consisting of the seven islands, Cephalonia, Cerigo, Corfu, 
Ithaca, Paxo, Santa Maura, and Zante, with a number 
of islets, extending along the S. W. coast of Greece ; 
Lat. between 35° 48’ and 39° 45’ N., Lon. between 18° 

35% and 23° 18’ E. Corfu is the mosi northerly, and lies 
opposite to Albania; Paxo, Santa Maura, Ithaca, Ceph- 
alonia, and Zante, follow each other in succession ta the 
southward, lying ulong the coasts of Albania aud the 
ancient Elis; but Cerigo is detached, being 150 m. to 
the S. E. of Zante, and opposite to the const of the an- 
cient Laconia. Area of the whole, 1,097 sq. m. Prod. 
Corn, grapes, olives, currants, cotton, honey, wax, Kc. 
Manuf. Salt, olive-oil, wine, brandy. The J. I., with 
their dependencies, were erected into the republic of 
the Seven United Islands, March 21, 1800. It was to 
pay a moderate tribute to the Porte, aud its indepen- 
dence was guaranteed by Turkey and Russia, The French 
captured the islands in 1807, and Russia ceded them to 
France by a secret article of the treaty of Tilsit, Jaly 7, 
1807. Tue French garrisons surrendered to un English 
force, Oct. 3, 1809, and by a treaty between Great Britain 
and Russia, signed at Paris Nov. 5, 1815, they were 
formed into an independent-State, called the United 
States af the Jonian Island: or the Septinsular Repub- 
lic, under the protection of England. With the consent 
of Great Britain, they were re-united to the kingdom of 
Greece in 1864. Pop., mostly of Grecian descent, 251,712. 

Ionian Sea, that part of the Mediterranean com- 
municating with the Gulf of Venice by the Strait of 
Otranto, and having Greece and part of European Tur- 
key on the E.; Sicily and the most S. purt of Italy on 
the W. Its greatest breadth is between Cape Matapan 
in the Morea, and Cape Passaro in Sicily, which is abt. 
400 m. 

Io'n ian Philos’ophy,the earliest of the philosophic 
systems of ancient Greece was so called because its ad- 


vocates were principally natives of lonia. The princi- 
pal members of this school are Thales, its founder, who 
is also styled the father of Greek philosophy, Anaxi- 
mander, Anaximenes, Diogenes of Apollonia, Leracli- 
tus,and Anaxagoras. Philosophy in Greece first con- 
cerned itself with speculations regarding the origin of 
nature, and the primary materials of the world. Hales 
taught that water was the original element, out of 
which all things proceeded. According to Anaximenes, 
air was the primary inaterial out of which all things 
arose; while Heraclitus attributed the existence of all 
things to fire. Tho two lust, however, are not to be re- 
garded as materialists, for they regarded these elements 
as spiritual essences, analogous to the soul of man To 
what may be considered as another branch of this school, 
belong Anaximander and Anaxagoras, The former of 
these regarded the world as made up of numberless 
small particles, of different kinds and shapes, to the 
different combinations of which all things owed their 
existence. Out of primary chaos, certain contraries, as 
earth and heaven, cold and heat, were first evolved. 
The whole was moved and directed by an eternal sub- 
stance, which he called the infinite, This system was 
also adopted by Anaxagoras, who dwelt still more upon 
the moving principle by which the elements are brought 
into combinations of order and beauty, and who may 
be regarded as the first who clearly and broadly laid 
down the leading distinctions between mind and matter, 
the former being the moving principle, perfect and sim- 
ple, the latter inert matter. The Tonian school became 
extinct before the more highly developed system of 
Socrates. { 
Ion'ie, Io’/nian, a. jar: Tonikos, relating to Ionia.] 
(Geog.) Pertaining, or having reference to, Ionia, or to 
the people of the Ionian Islands. 
Tonic, n. (Pros.) An Tonic verse or metre. 
Fonic Dialect. See Greek LANGUAGE. 
Ionic Foot. (Jos.) A foot composed of four syllables. 
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nected in the flanks with a kind of baluster-like form; 

though in the external angles of the inner columus a 

diagonal volute is introduced. The Romans made their 

Ionic capital with four diagonal volutes, and they curved 
the sides of their abacus, The Greek volute continues 
the fillet of the spiral wong the face of the abacus; 
whereas in the Roman order its origin is behind the 
ovolo, In some Grecian examples, the neck is added 
below the echinus, sculptured with flowers and leaves. 
The height of the column is abont nine diameters, and 
the base varies greatly in different examples. When a 
pedestal is uscd, it is somewhat higher, and more orna- 
mented, than the Doric pedestal. The Greeks usually 
made the entablature of this order very simple; the 
architrave has two fasciw, the frieze is plain, und the 
cornice of few sub-divisions ; but the modern Ionic has 
seldom less than three fasciw in the architrave; the 
frieze is often cushioned, and the cornice is deeper and 
not unfrequently modillioned, its profile being much 
varied. The dentil is also much used in the bed mould- 
ings. The shaft is cut into twenty-four flutes, separated 
by fillets. Some of the most celebrated examples of the 
order are the temple on the Ilyssus, that of Athena 
Pallas at Athens, of Bacchus at Teios, and of Fortuna 
Virilis at Rome. 

Ionid' lum, u. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Violacex. 

The root of the species J. ipecacuanha was supposed by 

Linneus to be the true ipecacuanha. It is now known 

as the woody or false ipecacuanha of Brazil, aud is em- 

ployed as an emetic in that region. It contains the 

principle emetina. Other species, as I pureiflorum, I. 

tuber, &c., have similar properties; the roots of the 

former constitute the Cuchunchully de Cuenca, which is 
much used in Venezuela as a remedy for elephantiusis. 

Ios eo. in Michigan, an E co, bordering on Lake Huron 

and Suginaw Bay; area, abt. 900 sq.m. Rivers. Au Sable 

River, and numerous smaller streams. Cup. Tawas City. 

Its former name was KAxorix. 

—A village and township of Livingston co., abt. 32 m. 
K S. E. of Lansing; pop. of township abt. 770. 

Ios“co, in Minnesota, a village and township of Waseca 
co., abt. 20 m. E. of Mankato, 

To’ta, n. The name of the smallest Greek letter, corre- 
sponding to the English i; hence, a jot; a tittle; a very 
small particle or quantity. 

XOU. (Le, “1 owe you.“) A memorandum given in 
acknowledgment of a debt, or as security for borruwed 
money, and duly signed; — used in England. 

Vowan, a N. central State of the American Union, lying 

between Lat. 40° 30’ and 430307 Lat., and Lon. 90° and 

97° W., having N. Minnesota; K. the States of Wiscon- 
sin and Illinois, from which it is separated by the Mis- 
sixsippi; S. Missouri; and W. the Missouri and Sioux 
rivers. This State presents the form of a parallelogram, 

with an extreme length, N. to S., of about 300 m., by a 

nearly uniform breadth of 208, and includes an area of 

65,045 sq. m. or 45, 228.800 acres. Of public lands re- 

maining unsold in 1580, there were 619,20ia. GEN. DESC. 

The general aspect of the surface of thia State is that of 

undulations, which in no part rise into high hills or 

mountains, although a tract of considerably elevated 
table-land occupies the major portion of its centre, 
dividing the streams of the Mississippi basin from those 
which are tributary to the Missouri. Rolling prairies, 
intersected by timber-skirted rivers, form a churacteris- 
tic feature of the scenery of this State. The banks of 
these rivers frequently rise into calcareous bluffs from 
40 to 130 ft. high. The aspect of the S. d on is more 
gently picturesque. The area of land occupied by tree- 
less prairies is estimated at about three-fourths of the 
entire surface, 
but the woodland 
is so well distribu- 
ted that much less 
inconvenience has 
been felt from 
scarcity of timber 
than in other 

States having 

large prairie-sys- 

tems. The great- 
est deficiency of 


Ionic Order, n. (Arch.) One of the five orders of 


called Lone VALLEY. 

To’nia, (Anc. Geg.,) the most flourishing district of 
Asia Mivor, where a colony from Attica settled about 
1050 B. c. This beautiful country extended from the 
Hermus aloug the shore of the Agean Sea to Miletus 
and the promontory of Posideum. This tract of country 
was bounded on the north by Molin, south by Caria, 
east by Lydia and part of Caria, and on the west by the 
Icarian and Ægean seas, and lay between 37° and 40° 
north latitude; its longitude has never been accurately 
defined. This country is said to have been peopled by 
Greek colonists about 1045 B. c. After founding Colo- 
phon, Ephesus, Miletus, and other importaut cities, the 
Jonians obtained possession of Smyrna about 688 B. C., 
and the country soon attained a high degree of pros- 
perity. At the commencement of the reign of Croesus, 
560 B. C., it was subject to the Lydians, and it was con- 


quered by Cyrus 557 B. c. The inhabitants made unsuc- 
cessful efforts to regain their independence, 500 and 406 


B. O., and they assisted the Greeks against the Persians 


at the battle of Mycale, 4798.c. The Persian yoke was 
at iength shaken off by the victory at the Eurymedon 
(2. ».), but the peace of Antalcidas again imposed it 
upon the Tonians 387 B.C. On the overthrow of the 
Persian empire by Alexander III. Ionia became subject. 
to Macedonia, and it afterwards formed part of the Ro- 


man empire, 133 B.C 


Konia, (iv'ne-a,) iu Michigan, a S.W. central co.; area, 


architecture, of which the distinguishing feature is the 


Fig. 1398. — GRECIAN IONIC. 
volute of its capital. In the Grecian Ionic, the volutes| Min. This State possesses mineralogical resources of a 
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appear the same in the front and the rear, being con- 


wood is found N. 
of the42d parallel. 
In the river bot- 
toms further $., 
broad belts of 
woodland attain 
ou these alluvions 
toa richly de- 
veloped growth of ash, elm, oak, walnut, poplar, and 
white maple. The oak is especially predominant, and 
here exhibits magnificent dimensions. The forests of 
1., however, are not the nucleus of an extensive lumber 
trade; yet timber is cultivated with conspicuous success 
upon the broad and fertile prairies. — Rivers. Several 
large and important rivers intersect the prairie-system, 
of this State, principally in a S. E. direction. The chief 
of these, the Des Moines, rising in Minnesota, traverses 
the entire State, and after a course of abt. 450 m., enters 
the Mississippi near the angle which connects J. with 
Illinois and Missouri. Of the other streams which find 
embouchure in the Mississippi, — the Iowa, Wapsinicon, 
Makoqueta, Turkey, and Upper Iowa, are the most 
noticeable. The Wapsinicon and Makoqueta possess 
currents of much force, and supply a very abundant 
water-power. The W. boundary of the State is ocou- 
pied hy the Missonri, with one of ita branches, the Great 

ionx, together with a minor tributary, the Little Sioux. 


Fig. 1399. — SEAL or THE STATE. 


peculiarly rich and extensive character. The great 
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eoal-field of Missouri awl Jowa covers an area estimated | 
at 24,000 sq. m., in the central and S. portions of the 
State, bounded by a semicircular zone, outside of which | 
a belt of the upper carboniferons limestone is found in 
variant width, while on the S. E. the channel of the 
Mississippi intersects à deposit of lower carboniferous 


THE ROCKY TOWERS, (near Dubuque, Upper Mississippi.) 


limestone. The coal veins in this State, however, have 

nut generally the thickness of strata which character- 

izes *he Missourian or 8. division of the same coul Held. | 
Cual is mined in 26 counties, aud the total yield in 1580 

was , 40, Ilo tons, Lead also tormaa prominent feature | 
of the mining industry of the State, the great Missis- 
sippian lead region penetrating intu I, aud forming the 
basis of plumbilerous operations, of which Dubuque 
may be considered the central p The returns of 

copper aud xine are also very considerable. With the 
copper ore, silver is found in frequent association, Lron is 
found in nbundance, but as yet the output is small, and 
but little progress has bewn made in this industry — Suil 
and Agric. valleys of Cedar, Towa, and Des Moines 

rivers may be deemed the chief agricultural regions of 

the State, being remarkably fecund in organic elements 

of soil, with a desirable intermixture of saline particles) 
and earthy silicates. To the N. of these tracts, the land, | 
though cereally valuable, js still well adapted for the 

inferior kinds of husbundry. The soil of I. is, generally 

speaking, of various descriptions, but, on the whole, 

toleralily good, consisting in the river-bottoma, of a 
deep black mould, mixed in the prairies with S 

loam, red clay, and gravel, It is well suited to the 
growth of wheat, Indian corn, and the chief descriptions 
of grain, and expecially adaptable to the production of 

fruita, and esculent roots and vegetables, in almost in- 

finite abundance and variety, The area of land not 
applicable to plough cultare, is, nevertheless, admirably 

fitted for grazing and stock-rnising. and the extent to 

which this branch of farming has been pursed ladiont« 
the most desirable capabilities of development. The 
agricultural operations of J. are remarkably exempt) 
from the drawbacks of rust and insects. The returns of 
furm crops fur 1870 and 18%, were as follows: 


Census 1570.| Consus 1880, 


It will be observed from the above table that the expan- 
aioa of agricultural enterprise in this State has been 
remarkable, even amid the grand industrial develop- 
ments of the West during the last decade. The iutroduc- 
ton of hedges (after the Euglish manner) has added an 
clement of beauty to the Iowan landseape, 
I ghtly snake-fences so common in 
States. to 180, Iowa had in all, 185,- 

inst 11 2 in 1570; 61,163 in 1880, 

and bat 14.405 fo 1850. those in 1850, 141,177 were 
occupied by the owners; 8,42) rented for a fixed money 
value, ant 35,753 rented on shares of product; 122 of 
these total farms in 1830, were under 3 acres; 4,565 from 
3 to Waeres; 8,019 from 10 to 20 acres; 43,405 from 20 to 
60 acres; 64,050 from 50 to 100 acres, 72.10% from 100 
to % acres; 1.320 from 500 to 1,000 acres, and 275 of 
1,000 acres and over—Line sock in 1880, was as fol- 
lows: Number of horses 792,322; mules and asses 44,- 
424; working oxen 2,506; milch cows 84.187 ; other 
cattle 1,755,343; sheep 455,359; swine G. Hd. 316. These 
figures show the great increase and wealth of this State 
in live stock —Minuf. As yet J hns not taken high 
rank, still creditable progres is being made. Iu her 
coal operations much progress has Leen made: the total) 
output for 1850 was 1,461,155 tons of Bituminous coal, of 
a total value of $2,507 453, and paying an annual wage of 
1,554.696. A considerable business is done in the manu- 
ture of arricultaral implements and wagons. The 
total amonut raised for the State by taxation for 1880, 
was $1,665,768. Total assessed value of El ory mab 
$04,870,905. nal property $99,327.400. The State 
bas practically no public debt, the total being in Dec. 
1881, $245,455, ull funded.—Climate. Except in some 
of the lowest located bottoms, the State is highly salu- 
brious. The cold in winter, though frequently severe, 
is not injuriously so, and the summer heat, though occa- 
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sionally almost oppressive, cannot be said to possess 
the great tructifying temperature which distinguishes 
those of Missourt, yet in the product of the dary, the 
ewWeetnoss uf her grasses, the quality of her butter J. 
stands in the foremost ranks; soil and camate seem 
alike to couduce to this bappy result. The tutal product 
of her 600 creameries was, 1 1881, Dearly 10½ 0. 

uds of butter, which, at 25 cents pe pound. would 

equal to $25,009,0 0, about one-half of which is ex- 
ported, This product of J. is turgely sold in the markets 
of the Eastern States,—at/roads, de. The commerce se- 
cured by the admirable geographical position of this 
State is already large, aud advancing at a progressive 
ratio. The natural facilities for transportation and 
communication are commanding. Its river-system 
alone (without including that of the great outlets of 
the Mississippi and Missouri) furnishes an internal ex- 
tent of % miles of nevigation. besides an incalculable 
water power, In 1880, lowa had about 4,000 miles 
of railroad complete and im operation, with several 
bundrel miles ander present construction or projec- 
tion, and promising early completion, There is now in 
the State about one mile of road to every 12 sq. m. of 
territory, or to every d inhabitants, These lines 
represent a capital of nearly $100,000,000, and afford 
annnal transportation to some 7,000,000 tons of freight, 
of an estimated value of $600,000,000, The stinmlus 
imparted to the productive and commercial interests of 
the commanity by this t network of internal im- 
provement, is, as may supposed, very great, and 
tends to the anticipation of a wonderful degree of future, 
prosperity. — Counties and Towns. J. is divided into 99 
counties, viz. : 


Lyon, Osceola, 
The principal cities are Des Moinos(the cap.), Davenport, 
Towa City, Cedar Rapids, Clinton, Council Bluffs, Fort 
Madison, Keokuk, Muscatine, Dubuque, and Burlin 
ton.— Gort., de. The executive and legislative suminis- 
tration of the State is vested in a governor, chosen every 
four, a senate — numbering 0 members — elected every 
four, and a house of representatives — numbering 100 — 
every 2 years, by the suffrages of the male inhabitants 
of 2U yearsof age. The members of both houses receive 
pay for their attendance, The entire judiciary of 
the State nre elected by the people. The constitu- 
tion of the State prohibits the creation of any co: 
tion with banking parnana. In 1882, a pruhihitory 
amendment to the State Constitution was ratified by 
popular vote, and bya majority of 40,000. This provides 
against the manuf. and sale of spirituons liquors within 
the State —Pub. Inst, de. A Board of Education is estab- 
lished, who are required to provide fur the education of 
all the youth of the State through a system of public 
schools, to be kept in each district three months in the 
ear. They ure under the control of the Legislature. 
e schools funds are defined, to which may be added 
“auch other means ns the General Assembly may pro- 
vide,” and a State University is established, Besides 
the latter are sume 70 colleges and high-schools of su- 
perior character, instructing 4,046 students; a notable 
pa upon the returna of preceding years Among other 
nstitutions belonging to this State may be mentioned 
the Asylum of the Ulind, located at Vinton, Benton co, ; 
the Institution of the Deaf and Dumb (at Iowa City); 
the Iowa Hospital for the Insane (established at Mount 
Pleasant, Henry co., with an auxiliary branch at Tnde- 
pendence, Buchanan co.); the State Agricultural College 
and Model Farm, situate in Story ch.; the Iowa Soldiers’ 
Orphans Home; the Towa Reform Schoul, and State 
Penitentiary, 40. — The religious character of the State 
is amply re) ted by churches, Ad., pertaining to al- 
most every known Christian sion. The spirit of 
intelligent progress prevalent in this State has its im- 
rtance sufficiently exemplified by the fact that, in 

869. there were 215 newspapers, which had increased 
in 1880 to severn] hundred. In this field of journalism 
the German, Bohemian and Norwegian languages tnd 
representation.— Finance. The total assessed valuation 
of the State for 1475, amounted to, in round numbers, 
$400,000.000. The total bouded debt of the Stute was 
a little over half u million dollars -I. The total 
population of this Stute, according to the census of 1880, 
was 1,624,615, of which numbers the colored elemen 
onl. aggregated ale +ouls. The capitation of J. is 
rapidly ncrensing from the heavy anuual immigration, 
— from the Seandinavian aud Teutonic coun- 
t of Europe, aud the urban population, also, is in- 
creasing in a still more accelerated ratio than the rural. 
=I. This State was acquired by the whites from th 
Indian aborigines in 1532; in 1833 it began to beset 
Ued; in 1835 it was erected into a territorial govern- 
ment, aud on the z8tb Dec. 1846, it was admitted ini 
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the Union. Popniation (1580), white, 1.614.066; roken 
9.443; total, 1.624.020, of which RIB,ZA were males n 
776.356 females. See page 1355. 

Iowa, in Minns, n village of Perry co. 

Towa, in /owa, a S.E. central co; vrea, abt. 576 rq. m. 
Rivers Town, and the N. Fork of English River, and 
Oldman’s, Beaver, aud Richmond creeks. Surface, 
generally level; sol, fertile. Cup, Marengo. 

—A township of Allumakee co. 

A township of Benton co, 

—A township of Cedar co. 

—A township of Dubuque co. 

A township of lewa cn, 

—A township of Jackson co. 

—A township of Marshall co. 

A township of Washington co. 

—A township of Winnelage co. 

—A township of Wright co. 

lowa, in Wiseunrin, S. W. co,; area, abt, 740 sq. m. 
hiwrs. Wisconsin River, and several smaller streams. 
Surface, hilly; suil. tertile. Min Lead in nbundance, 
with copper and zinc, Cup, Dodgeville. Jp. about 


Lown Centre, in %a, a post-villnge of Story co, 
abt. 7 m. SS E. of Nevada, 

Iowa City, in Joww, n flourishing town and townshi 
seat of justice of Johnson co., aud the former ‘capital 
of the Stute, on the Iowa River, about 80 m. above ite 

mouth, 1 rabo, 7 

Town Hill, in California, a village of Placer co., abt. 
Z m. N E. ot Auburn. 

lowa Point, in Aansas, a post-village and township 
uf Doniphan co., on the Missouri River, about 120 m. 
above Leavenworth, 

Town River, in Mwa, rises in Hancock co., in the N 
portot the State, and flowing a general B.E. course enters 
the Mississippi River from Lonisa co. Length abt 300 m. 

Towaville, in Jora, n post-villnge of Van Buren co, 
on the Des Moines River, a few m, above Keosangna, 

Ipava, (¢-pa‘ra,) a small lake of Venezuela, forming, as 
t is said, the main source of the Orinoco. 

Ipava, in Minos, a post-village ot Fulton co., about 50 
m, MS. W 3 reell 

Ipecacuanha, les, dk-u-dn'na.) e Perm- 
vian name of this N (Med) An . of 
the Materia Medica, which is the root of the Crphaëlis 
—— — See CEPHAËLIS. 

Iphicrates, (i-/ik'ra-tes,)n famous general of Athene, 
defeated the Lacedewmonians 802 p.C., and relieved Sparta 
woes invaded by Epaminondas 368; died some time alter 
357 Bc. 

Iphigenia, (if-i-je-nč'a.) (Homeric Myth.) A daughter 
of Agamemnon and Clytemnestra, When the Grecka, 
gving to the Trojan war, were detained by contrary 
winds at Aulis, they were informed by Calchas, the 
soothsayer, that, to apres the gods, they must sucrifice 
Iphigenia to Diana, because ber father had killed the 
favourite stag of that goddess Agamemnon heard this 
with the greatest horror and indignation, and rather 
than shed the blood of his daughter, he. as chief of the 
Grecion forces, commanded one of his heralds to order 
the army to disperse. After much solicitation from the 
other cldefa, Agamemnon consented, however, to im- 
molate his daughter for the common good of Greece; 
but as soon as Calchas had taken the knife and was 
about to strike the fatal blow, Iphigenia suddenly die- 
appeared, unden goat of uncommon size was found in 
her place. This — ogra change animated the 
Greeks, the wind suddenly became tavorable, and the 
combined fleets set sail from Aulis. IRphigenia’s inno- 
cence had excited the compassion of the goddess Dinna, 
who carried her to Taurica, where she intrusted her 
with the care of her temple, whence she subsequently 
fled with her brother Orestes and his friend Pylades, 

I’phitus, king of Elis, celebrated as the founder of the 
Ulympic games, Sth century B, c. 

Ipomora, (ip-o-me'a,) n. (Gr, ips, a worm which infests 
the vine ; omefos, like, from its habit of twining around 
other plants, like the creeping of a worm.) ( Hof.) A genus 
of plants, order Cunrofrulacese, The roots of the species 
J. orizabensis are sometimes fonnd intermixed with 
those of Areqonium purga, the true jalap of pharma- 
copæias. This spurious jalap is known in Mexico as 
wale julap. and its commercial name is woody jalap. Tt 
has similar properties to those of the well-known drug. 
bot ie less powerful, The roots of J. Turpettium, or 
Turptti, were formerly much used as a purgative. The 
large roots of J. mucrorhiza, a species common in 
Georgia and 8. Carolina, contain much farinaceous 
matter, and are used as food like the sweet potato. 

Ip'sambool, ABUSAMBUL, AROUSAMBUL, or Anoo SAM- 
BOOL, n town in Subia, on the left bank of the Nile, 50 
m. from Derr; Lat. 22° 22“ N., Lon 31° 40" E. The plice 
is remarkable for the remains of two rock-hewn temples 
excavated in the solid mass of the sandstone mountain, 
— magnificent specimens of Egyptian architecture, 

Ip'se dix it. Lat., he himself ssid it.) A phrase fre- 
quently nsed substantively to express a mere sying or 
assertion without proof; as.“ you buve only his ipse 
dizit for the faet of the occurrence.” 

Ipsus, (Ane. Geog.) a village of Asin Minor, in the king- 
dom of Phrygia, on a river of sume name, famous fora 
pu battle fought here between Antigens and his son 

metring against Seleucus, Ptolemy, Lysimachnus. and 
Cassander n, c. 401; which battle ended in the death of 
Antigonus on the field, the flight of his son, and the 
division of his empire among the conquerors. 

Ipswich, (. the cap. of the co. of Suffolk, England, 
on the river Orwell, 65 m. from London. muf- To 
bacco, snuff, and agricultural implements. It has a'en 
iron-foundries and ship-Luilding yards, F. (1881) 60,762 
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Ipswich, in Massachusetts. a -town and port of 
entry of Essex co., on the Ipswich River, abt 4 m. from 
the one abt = m. 1 Boston. lightho 

Ipswic ghts, in shusetts, two uses 
3 ot Kesex co. on Ipswich Beach; Lat. 42° 
41 % N., Lon, 70° 46° 00" W. Uneof them, the Weston 
Light, revolves; the other is fixed. 

Ipswich River, in Massuchusetts, enters the Atlantic 
Usean iu Ipswich co, Its embouchure is culled Ipswich 


Bay. 
Ipuea, (mr.) a village of Brasil, abt. 70 m. E. N. E. 
of Riv Janeiru; pap. 3,600. 
Ipu-Grande, ( 
wt Ceara, abt. 260 m. S. 
Iquique, ba, a sea 
reqnipa, abt. 40 m. W. of 


da,) a town of Brazil, prov 

V. of Tortaleza. 

rt-town of Peru, dep. of 

rapacea, Suffered terribly 
by an earthquake in 1868, and in in 1877. Php. 1,500. 
—Also, a guano island in the fic Ocean, oppraite 
the above town; Lat. 20° 12 30” S., Lon. TUC 14’ 45” W. 

Fra, iu Michigan, a township of St. Clair co, on Lake 
St. Clair: pop, about 1,800. 

Ira, in New York, a post-village and township of Caynga 
co., about 24 m, N. of Anburn ; pop. of township abt. 2,238, 

Ira, in Vermont, a post-township of Rutland co.; pop. 
about 424. 

I A, (er-ra’cha,) a vill. of Brazil, prov. of Rio Janeiro. 

Irnk -ajemi, (drak-ajeh-me?.) The most important 
prov, of ja, including the greatest part of the an- 
cient kingdom of Media, It is bounded S. by Fars and 
Khuristan, E. by Khorassan and the Great Salt Desert, 
W. by Kurdistan, N. by Azerbijan, Ghilan, and Mazan- 
deran; Lat. from 31° 35 to the Elburg range, in 40° N., 
Lon, between 48° 20 and 53° W E. It is intersected in 
many places by ranges of bleak and barren mountains, 
This wild sterility is, however, compensated for by the 
richness and beauty of many of the valleys, where rice, 
wheat, barley, and other grains and fruits are produced 
in great abundance. The chief cities are Teheran, the 
metropolis of the kingdom, aud Ispaban, two of the 
most populous cities in Persia. Pop. unascertained. 

Trak-Arabl, (¢rat-a’ra-i’.) A district in Asiatice Tur- 
key, in the pachalic of . It Hes between the 
— Tigris and Euphrates, and includes the ruins of 

pylon, 
‘van, the original name of Persia. 

Ira‘nian, a. (Grog.) Belonging or relating to Iran, 
now PERSIA, $ v. 

WVrasbarg, in Vermont, a 8 and township, 
semi-cap. of Orleana co., on Black River, about 40 m. 
N.N.W. of Montpelier; pop. of township about 1,500, 

Irascibil'ity, , I. Lat. frascibilitas.| Quality of be- 
ing irescible, or easily inflamed by anger; irritability 
of temper. 

Irascible, a, [Fr.; L. Lat. trascibilés, from irasco, to 
be ni „to be in a rage, from ira, anger, wrath. See 
Ine.) Very susceptible of anger; easily provoked or in- 
flamed with resentment; irritable. 

Iras‘cibleness, n. Lrascibility ; the quality of being 
irascible. 

Iras cibly, adv. In an irascible manner. 

Irasu, - volcano of Central America, state 
of Costa Rica, near the city of Cartago. Height, 11.478 ft. 

Irate’, 4. Lat. iratus.) Angry; enraged; incensed. 

Ir bit. or Ir’bitskaia, « town of Russia, and cap. of 
a list riet of the same name, situated on the rivers Irbit 
and Nitza, in the frontiers of Siberia, about 270 m. from 
Perm; Lat. 57° 35 N, Lon. 62 50’ E. It is a depot 
for Siberian furs and other Asiatic merchandise ng 
into Europe. 

Ire. n. Fr.; Lat. ira; akin to Heb. chara, to burn, to 
be kindled, to be angry, wroth.] Anger; wrath; rage; 
keen resentment. 

Iredell. (irdell,) in N. Corolina, a W. central co.; arva, 
about 00 sq. m. Rivers. Great Catawha and Yadkin 
rivers. Surface, iy soil, fertile, Min, Gold in con- 
siderable quantities has been found near the S. border 
of the co. Cup. Statesville. 

Kre‘fual, a. Full of ire; angry; wroth; furious with 


anger. 
Ire fully, adv. In an angry manner, 


Ireland. « | and important island of Europe, in 
the N. Atlantic Ocean, It lies to the W. of Great Britain, 
being separated from the latter by St. George's Chan- 
nel on the S. the Irish Sea in the middle, and the North 
Channel on the N. H.; the distance from St. David's Head, 
in S. Wales, across St. George's Channel to Carnsore 
Point, in , is about 47 m.: the distance from Holyhead 
in N. Wales, across the S. waters of the Irish Sea to 
Dublin. about 55 m.; and the distance from the Mall of 
Cantyre, across the N. Channel to the opposite Irish 
coast, about 1% m. And besides its proximity to Eng- 
land, J., has been long politically connected with that 
division of the British empire; and since 1800, when its 
national legislature was merged in the ae arin parlin- 
ment, it has formed a component part of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain awl Ireland. This island 

was called by Aristotle and Strabo rne, by Cæsar, 
Pliny, and Tacitus, Hibernia, and by Mela and others 
Javern these names being obviously derived from 
its Celtic or aboriginal designation of Jr, Eri, Erin, or 
Erinnys, whence aleo the medern nomenclature has 
been deduced. Gen, Derc. I. is situated between the 
rallels of 51° 25/ and 55° N. Lat., and of 6° and 119 

- Lon. It is oH a rhomboidal figure; and though more 
compact than Great Britain, is deeply indented, particu- 
larly on its SW. and N. coasts, with bays and arms of 
the sea. The greatest length of the island, between, 

Mizen Head, co. Cork, and Fair Head in Antrim, or from 

S. to N. E., ix aht 301 m.; and its maximum breadth, from 

the W. const of Mayo to the E. shores of co, Down, abt. 

182 m.; but in other places the breadth is much less, 
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and there is no part of Ircland above from 50 to 55 m. 
from the sea. Area, 31574 % m., of which 956 sq. m. 
are Water. Coastline, Islands, Ac. The Irish coast, par- 
ticularly on the N. W., W. and S. W., is deeply indented 
with mmnerous bays, gulis, and arms of the ocean (or 
Joughs), forming some noble havens. J. bas 14 harbors 
nocessible to the largest ships, 17 for frigates, and from 
30 to 40 for coasting-vessel-, independent of at lenst 24 
good summer readsteads. Of these the most remarkable 
nre Loughs Foyle and Swilly on the N coast; Loughe 
Strangford and Belfast, the bays of Dundrum, Dundalk, 
and Dublin, and Wexford Haven on the E. coast; the 
S. seaboard comprises the Cove or harbor of Cork, one 
of the finest in Europe (Fig. 705), the harbors of Water- 
ford, Dungarvan, and Youghal, and the bays of Court- 
macsherry, Glandore, and Olonakilty. The principal in- 
lets of the sea on the W. coast are Donegal, Sligo, KRillala, 
Clew, Galway, Tralee, Brandon, Dingle, Bantry, and Dun- 
manus bays, aud the estuaries of the Shannen aud Ken- 
mare rivers. The chief Irish headlands are, Dunmore 
Head (which, exclusive of a few insignificant islands, 
is the most W. point of Europe.) and Achill Head on 
the W. coast; Cape Clear on the S.; Carusore Point on 
the S. E.; and Fair and Malin Heads on the N. A great 
number of small isinnds ond rocky islets belong to J., 
chiefly fringing its W. const. They are, however, of but 
little importance; the largest are Achill, Clare, the N. 
and S. Arrana, Valentia, and Rathlin (the Aicina of 
Pwlemy,) on the N.E, seabourd.— Surface, de. As con- 
teasted with Scotland, or even the greater part of Eng- 
laud, J. may be mid to be a flat country, Still the sur- 
face is iu parts much diversified; and even where it is 
quite flat, the prospect is generally bounded by hills or 
mountains tu the distance. With the exception of the 
Devil ut and Stiev-Bloom Mountains, which run N. K. 
and S. W. for about 30 m., intersecting Tipperary, and di- 
viding King’s und Queen's counties, must of the other 
Irish mountains are parcelled ont inte groups, or form 
short chains only. The principal group is situate in the 
S. W. corner of Munster, in the cos. Kerry and Cork, 
adjoining the celebrated lakes of Killarney; Gurrane 
Tual, (in Macgillicuddy'’s Keeks,) in this group, the high- 
est summit in Ireland, is 3404 ft. above sea-level, The 
Wicklow Mountains, in Leinster, on the K. ovast of the 
Inland, cover a considerable area: Lugnaquilla, the 
highest point, ia about 5,000 ft. above thé sea = Some of 
the glens in this mouutain-cluster are celebrated for 
their beauty. The Me range in the 8, part of co, 
Down are niso of considerable extent, some of their 
n elevation of above 2,700 fl. The 

mountiin syste of Donegal, and those in the N. parta 
of cos. Leitrim and Sligo, and in the W. divisions of cos. 
Mayo and Galway, constitute a formidable barrier along 
the N. W., and the major portion of the W. const, and 
serve at once to attract the moisture brought from the 
Atlantic, aud to Ureak the fury of the storms from that 
quarter. Some of the Irish mountains are rgged and 
precipitous; but the greater number are smooth and 
semi-globular, admitting of cultivation a considerable 
way up their sidas, and sometimes to their very apexes. 
The central portion of J. consists of a vast tract of level 
land, broken in some places by a few undulating hill- 
ranges; but for a great part of its extent nearly an 1 
intarrupted flat, stretching in some parts, as between 
Dublin and Galway Bay, quite from sea to sea. This| 
great level consists portly of rich cultivated hind; but 
it also comprises a vast urea of bog, extending over the 
greater portion of six of the central counties, Thongh | 
not continuous, these bogs differ but little in elevation, 
and being in parts separated only by narrow ridges of 
dry land, they have received the common appellation of | 
the Bog of Allen. Several rivers have their sources in 
this morass, the highest part of which fs assumed to) 
have an elevation of about 280 ft. above the level of the) 
sea. There are several very extensive levels in other 
rts of the country: and seme of them, particulurly 

n the cos. Tipperary and Limerick, are not inferior in 

fertility to any land in the British empire.— Rivers and 
Lakes. This Diani is plentifully watered, having to 
boast of an unusual namber of rivers and inland areas 


Fig. 1401, — HENRY GRATTAN. 


of water, At the head of the former is the Shannon, 
which, as a channel of internal communication is infe- 
rior to no river in the United Kingdom, being navigable 
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for 214 m., or throughout the greater part of its entire 
course; the rivers vext in nig oma and unco 
are the Barrow, Suir, Nore. Blackwater, Fuyle, 
Slaney, Boyne, Banu, Kenmare, Moy, &c. J. is more re 
markable for the number and exteut of her lakes, or 
ns they are there called, loughs, than either Scotland or 
England, though they must perhaps, in general, pa to 
those ot the sister island in puint of picturesque uty. 
Lough Neagh, in Ulster, ranks high among the secon- 
dary European lakes, inasmuch as it extends over about 
100,000 acres. Lough Erne, in co, Fermanngh, consists 
of two considerable lakes, connected by a winding stralt, 
on an island in which the town of Enniskillen ie built. 
Both these lakes ure full of islands, some lai and 
thickly inhabited, many well wooded, and the whole so 
disposed, and accompanied by such a diversity of coast- 
line, as to form numberless tubleaux of rich and inter- 
esting proces. Loughs Corrib, Mask, and the ex qui 
itely beautiful lakes of Killarney (J. r., are the other 
1 ace sheets of water. The total superficies of the 
rish lake-system bas been estimated at 455,399 acres ; 
of whieh 74 acres are included in the prov. of Lein- 
ster, 44.652 in Munster, 183,796 in Ulster, aud 194,477 in 
Connaught.— Clim, The climate of Z is more temperate 
and equable than that of other countries of Europe in 
the same lat. The heut of summer is less oppressi 
and the cold of winter less severe, The great defect 
the Irish climate is excess of humidity; not only is rain 
more frequent than in England, but the at phere, in 
the nbsence of rain, is largely impregnated with moist- 
ure. ‘this circumstance, the result of the insular posi- 
tion of the country, and of the prevalence of W. winda 
for three-fourths of est ps accounts for the greater 
verdure of the island, and for the trees continuing much 
longer in leaf than in England, In the driest sensone, J. 
zey suffers from droughts, but the crops are often in- 
mi by too much wet. Hence, it is naturally much 
petter adapted for a grazing than for an agricultural 
territory, and its snperiority asa pastoral country was 
well known to the ancients, Were drainnge as exten- 
sively practised in J. us it is in England, there can be 
little doubt that the climate would derive improve 
ment, thongh, from the position of the island in respect 
of the Atlantic it must necessarily be always distin- 
22 for humidity, The mean temperuture of the 
. of Ireland is about 45°, of the middle 50°, and of 
the south 62° Fahr. — Geol. The geological character 
of J. differs greatly from that of England. and in a gen- 
eral poin: of view rather resembles that of France; J. 
being, like the latter, a basin surrounded by mountains 
of a primary or transition character. e Mourne 
Mountains and others in the N. E- are composed chiefly 
of granite, mica-slate, ywacke, and porphyry. Gran- 
ite prevails in the Wicklow Highlands, and it is found, 
together with gneiss, mica-slate, hornblende, quartz, 
and old red sandstone in Mayo, and other parts of the 
W. Claystone, feldspar, primitive greenstone, and lime- 
stone are the otber chief oes and transition rocks, 
Limestone is n very prevalent formation, it being found 
over the whole country, except in a few of the N. and 
W. counties. In many places sandstone protrudes 
through it ju the form of koolis. In the N. the trap- 
field of Antrim, the greatest basaltic formation in Eu- 
rope, extends over an area of 800 aq. m., and presents in 
the Giants Regge ye BS v.) the finest examples of col- 
umoar basalt. No ary beds, containing shells like 
those of the London and Iuris basins, have been dis- 
covered; but the limestone, generally speaking, abounds 
with fossil remains, Coal, that most valuable of fos- 
sils, is found in the S. and E. The principal coal-feld 
is that of Kilkenny, which, like the t English car- 
Voniferons formations, rests upon a substratum of monne 
tain limestone, Little coal is, however, raised, and the 
age Trish towns are supplied with this article of 
el from Great Britain. Iron js found in many pass 
of the country, but is little worked. In Donegal and 
Galway, statuary marile of a quality little inferior to 
the Italian, is excavated, and the black and gray mar- 
bles of Kilkenny are much prized, and considerably ex- 
ported, Copper, lead, and sulphur mines occur in parte 
of Leinster and Munster, and gold and silver has been 
found in Wicklow; copper, however, is the only metal 
which at present appears to be remuneratively raised; 
the ore is mostly sent to Wales for smelting. Antimony, 
manganese, serpentine of good quality, fuller's — 
slate, gypsum, Ac, with beryls aud garnets, are the 
other chief mineral products. The deficiency of good 
coal in J. is less felt as regards domestic than manufac- 
turing purposes. About 2,500,000 acres, or nearly 1-7th 
— of the entire surface of the island, consists of bog. 
nd, which is capable of furnishing an almost inexhans 
ible supply of peat at very little more expense than that 
of the labor required in digging it, The drainage and 
fertilization of these extensive morasses bave long been 
regarded as objects of great national importance, but 
most attempta have hitherto been only partially suc- 
cessful. In not a few localities they have been wholly 
cut out, and where this is the case, and other Logs are 
not easily accessible, the inhabitants have suffered great 
privations from the want of fuel. — Sul. The diversity of 
soils is not so great in J. as in the sister island. It has 
no stiff, clayey, or chalky deposits, Sandy soils are also 
rare. Loam, resting on a substratum of limestone, 
dominates in J.; and, though often ge Bye tis 
nimost everywhere very prolific. Insi as 
the bogs and mountaing, it is certain that this island 
about the richest country, in respect of soil, in Europe. 
Asa posag country, I is probably superior to any in 
the old world.—Agric. The three principal crops grown 
in J. are oats, potatoes, and hay, which, combined, oc- 
cupy about three-fourths of the eutire area under til- 
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lage. Among the subordinate cropa, the cereals, beans, 
peas, roots, grasses and grape-seed are cultivated, but 
to uo great extent. Flax, on the contrary, is stead- 
ily increasing in production. Owing tu the humidity 
the climate, the country is not well fitted fur the 
superior grains, which are at once more precarious and 
not of so quality as in Euglaud; but it is ad. 
mirably suited for the raising of vats. The returns of 
the census of 1851, show a gradual decline between L861 
and 1880, in the area under crops. ‘The decline for the 
20 years being 809.302 acres, or imore than one-seventh 
of the acreage of Indu. The area (in acres) under crops 
in 1550, was as fullows: Wheat, barley rye 257,660; 
oats 977,923; beans and peas 10.093; potatoes 2,085,859; 
turnips 4,539,688; mangel and cabbage 964,457; Flax 
25,554; hay 3,795,001). The statistics of live-stock in the 
same year enumerated 557,153 horses, 3.921,02 head of 
cattle, 4.501, 01 sheep, and $49,046 hoss; the aggre 
gate value of the sune being computed at $187,706,- 
85. The soil of Z is so admirably adapted for graz- 
that in most parts it never fails, however foul and 
exhausted when laid down to grass, speedily to clothe 
itself with a rich aud luxuriant mantle of herbage.— 
Rural Eennomy. ‘The bulk of the population of L depend 
for employment aud sybsistence un the soil, The cutn- 
tition for small patches of lind is consequently very 
2 and the rents greater than the occupiers can af- 
ford, thongh not greater than might be pail for them, 
were they consolidated iuto proper sized farinas, and cul- 
tivated on an improved system. In J, iu fact, the pos- 
session of a piece of ground has lung been a condition 
all but indispensable to existence; and we need not, 
therefore, won ler that the occupiers should cling with 
desperate tenacity to their sinall patebes, This has led 
in most parts to a sort of tacit but well-understood 
agreement among the cofliers, or small fariners, to sup- 
port each other axainst interlopers; and, iu the greater 
part of the country, it is as necessary to the quiet pos- 
session of the land to secure what is called saaat-rig it, 
or the good will of the vecupier, as it is to mike a bar 
gain with the landlord. Any tenant who should nexlect 
this imlispensible preceution would ran a great risk uf 
being disturbed in, or forcibly ousted from, his holding. 
Indeed, most ofthe agrarian outrages which lave for so 
long agitated the country, have beeu directly or indi- 
rectly connected with land-occupiney, It is not neces- 
sary tu enter into any lengthened disquisitions as to the 
various circumstances which have led to that minute 
parcelling of the Jand which is the bane of I. The great- 
est influence is, doubtless, to be ascribed tu the custom 
of providing for the sons, und sometimes, also, the 
daughters of the occupiers of land, by giving them 
shares of their father's holdings. A good deal of what 
is peculiar in the mode of vccupying land in this island 
has grown ont of the conditions under which it was orig- 
inally wired by the ancestors of its present owners, 
About b-loths of the soil was forfeited under Cromwell 
and William III.; and this amount of real estate was, 
for the most part, either gratuitonsly granted to, or was 
acquired at a nominal rate 4 —— by noblemen and 
gentlemen of fortune and influente in England. Such 
persons could not be expected to leave their country to 
reside permanently in J.; and, in point of fact, they but 
rarely visited their Lrish estates, but satisfied themselves 
with the acquisitionof what rents they cuuld get for them. 
No sympithy existed between them and their tenants: 
the religious and political principles of the one party 
were diametrically in antagunism to those of the other. 
The landlords looked upon their tenauts as a sort of un- 
willing bondsmen, who. if any favorable opportunity 
should present itself, would immediately shake off their 
dependence on them; and, on the other hand, the ten- 
ants regurded the landlords as usurpers of an alien race 
unjustly intraded on the rties of and as 


was created by the Freehold Votes Act of 1798; but in 
1816 an Act wax passed to facilitate the working of the 
Ejectment Act, passed in the reign of Queen Anne, In 
1851, an Act was passed to facilitate ejections in cases of 
implied tenancies froni year to year under bud. rental, 
and io 186) these facilities were increased and extended 
to all tenancies. There are no records of evictions 
earlier than 1449. A return presented to the House of 
Commons in April 1581, gives the number of evictions 
for each year from 1840 to 1850. The total number of 
families evicted during that period waa 70,107, com- 
— 460,570 persons. During the half year, ending 
Buch une 1481, the numbers evicted were 1,433 families 
or 6,557 persons. The large increase of ejectments since 
1870, shows that the Landlord and Tenant Act of that 
year, far from improving the relations between landlord 
and tenant, exercised a variety of prejudicial influences. 
aud not only broke completely down under the strain 
of the famine of 1879, but in many cases led to the 
almost unavoidable infliction of great hurdships on the 
tenants. To remedy the defects of the Act of 1870, a new 
Art waa passed in 1830. Practically it secures to the 
tenant a near approximative to what has been called 
the Three F's”—“ free sale,” “ fair rent“ and “fixit 
of tenure.” * Free sale” seems to be granted so far as 
compatible with a due regard to the rights of the pro- 
prietors. The “fairness” of a rent may be decided by 
mutual agreement, or by “intervention of court,” and 
the rent thus fixed remains unchanged fur 15 years. A 
feature of the Act is the creation of a land commission 
as a supreme court of appeal, except in special cares. in 
questions between landlord and tenant, and with the 
power of sanctioning loans. The principal objections 
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made to the Act of 1°81, as stated by the great agitator 
Parnell, are that the period of 15 years between the 
Tevaluations is too short, and that in a country as J. 
in which there is no commercial middie class, and 
where. therefore, the bar and the bench are filled with 
the relations or connexions of landlords, the courts 
who are to settle the rent and decide disputes, both in 
the first instance and on appeal, are likely to lean to 
the landlord's side. In May 1552. the government an- 
nounced a more concilia) 
that the Coercion Act wou 
the question of arrears of rent and certain clauses of the 
Land Act would receive attention. The three imprisoned 
“suspects.” members of Parliament, were released. 
Just at this moment came the assassination of Lord 
Fred. Cavendish. Chief for Ireland, and Mr. 
Burke, unmler Secretary, which had the effect of puttin 
off, we trust, however, but temporarily, these measures 
of reforin for this unhappy land, that the liberal ad- 
ministration of Gladstone would lead us te expect — 
Fishers. The seas around J. swarm with fish. Cod, 
ling and bake are found in great abundance on the 
Nymph Bank, in St. George's Channel to the S. of Wa- 
terford. Large shoals of herring visit the coast annu- 
ally, and the bays aud creeks furnish quantities of the 
smaller aud more delicate species. Oysters (notably the 
bivalves called Corlingfords and Redes), are found 
in great plenty, and supply a muiety of the English de- 
mand, In 1550, the salmou fisheries employed about 
11,500 persons. During the same year the deep sea and 
coast fisheries employed only about 6.010 boats and 
20,000 persona, whereas the numbers in 1510 were 13,483 
and 55,600 respectively —AManuf. Ireland is not a man- 
u acturing country. Its state of chronic inquietude, and 
the general dependence of the population on land, have 
hitherto formed insuperable obstacles to the formation 
of great manufacturing establishments; while the want 
of coal, capital, aml ekille! labor, and the great ascend- 
ancy of Great Iritain in industrial enterprise, will. we 
think, hinder J from ever attaining to any eminence) 
ina wanufscturing sense, excepting only that which is 
derived from the great linen trade of Ulster. In 1881, 
the number of spindles was estimated at 927.295, and 
of power-looms at 21,177, In 1550, there were 1,182 
scutching mills; 317 less than in 1871. The number of 
cotton factories, which, in 1870, was 14, employing 4.17 
persons, had, in 1550. declined to 6, employing 1,020 
persons, Pid. Die. “She kingdom of J.. comprising the 
4 grand divisions known respectively as the provinces 
of Leinster, Ulster, Munster and Connaught, is subdivided 
into 32 counties, viz.: 
guas, 
Wexford, 
Wicklow. 
ULSTER, 
Autrin, Ns Lei 
Armagh, Masa. 
Cavan, Roscommon, 
Donegal, Sugo 
Chief Cities and Towns. Dublin (the metropolis), Bel- 
fast, Cork, Galway, Waterford, Limerick, Clonmel, Wex- 
ford, Dundalk, Drogheda, Londonderry, Sligo, 40 — 
Canals. The Grand Canal, commenced in 1765, con- 
nects Dublin with the Shannon by two branches having 
their termini at Ballinasloe and Banagher respectively ; 
another arm also effects a direct communication be- 
tween the capital and Queen's co, via Kildare, The 
Royal Cinal, commenced in 1789, extends from Dublin 
to Tarmoubarry, on the Shannon, 92 m., at a maximum 
elevation of 307 feet above sea-level. The river Shan- 
non has been rendered navigable from Limerick almost 
to its source, and is traversed by steamers carrying 
both passengers and freight. The Boyne navigation 
from Drogheda to Navan, and the Laggan from Beltast 
to Lough Neagh, are partly river and partly still water. 
* — ent 


Limerick, 
Tipperary. 
Waterford. 
CONNAUGHT, 
€ 


— 

Pig. 1402. — BLARNEY CASTLE, (co. Cork.) 
The Ulster Canal connects Longhs Neagh and Erne. 
Railways. Except the more remote N.W. districts of J, 


the country is intersected thronghont bya well-planned | 
and efficiently conducted network of railroads. In 1867, 
there were 1093 m. in active operation, representing a| 
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capital, employed in their construction. of $137,048,005, 
During the same period the total receipts aggregated 
99,563,095. Numerous new lines of railroad are pro- 
jected, several of which are in course of wctual construc 
tion, — Cmstitution, Gort, de. The Irish constitution 
is modelled on that of England; but for a lengthened 
period, the native Irish, comprising the great Lulk of 
the pop., were effectually exclu from all participa 
tion in its benefits, and were in fact reduced to a state 
of helotism, This conduct, it is needless to add, uus 
little less injurious to the conqueror than to the con- 
nered. “ As the English would neither in peace govern 
Irish by the law, nor could in war root them oat 
by the sword, their needs became pricks in their eyes 
and thorns in their sides,” But nations are slow and 
reluctant learners ; and that selfi-h,short-sighted policy 
flourished in its full vigor down almost to our own time. 
The granting of the elective franchise to the Cuthulics, 
B0 late ns 1792, und the repeal of the last remnant of the 
penal code in 1589, have been the two principal steps in 
the progress to a better system, The legislature con- 
sisted previous to the union with Great Britain, of a 
Viceroy. or chief governor, under the style and title of 
Lord Li nt (with power to appoint a deputy during 
absences), a Louse of Lords, and a House of Commons. 
The first parlioment, in which members were returned 
from all parts of Ireland, sat in the beginning of the 
reign of James I. Previously to 1768, the lower house 
held their seats for lite, so that they could hardly be con- 
sidered as representatives even of the Protestant part 
of the nation, and had but little sympathy with popn- 
Jor teelings. At this period, however, parliaments were 
made octennial. Since the union, in 1600, J. bas been 
Tepresented in the imperial parliament bolden in Lon- 
don. by 28 temporal lords elected for life by the 
whole body of Irish peers, 4 bishops (Protestants), who 
sit according to annual rotation of sees; and from the 
Union till the passing of the Reform Act in 1852, by 100 
members of the Lower House. The last-named Act gave 
to J. five additional representatives, so that at the pres- 
ent time 100 Irish members sit in the British House of 
Commons, The executive govt. is vested in the lord- 
lieutenant, appointed by the English govt., or, in bis 
absence, in the lords justices, — generally the primate, 
lord chancellor, and commander of the forces, and a 
privy council nominated by the Crown, and consisting 
chiefly of the high judicial and ministerial functionaries, 
The viceroy is assisted by the Secretary of State for 
Ireland. a member of the House of Commons, and who 
is especially responsible for all matters connected with 
Trish government. The judicial establishment is vested 
in the lord-chancellor, assisted by the masters of the 
rolls, and by 12 puisne judges. Every corporate town 
bas a judge or recorder, and local magistrates elected 
by the municipality; and every manor bas its courts 
presided over by a seneschal or bailiff nominated by the 
pr prietur. Each co. is governed by a lord-lientenant, 
and the country at large has a splendidly organized 
mounted constabulary, armed and drilled after the 
manuer of regular troops, and numbering about 20,000 
officers and men. — Religion, The ecclesiastical 1 
ments that prevailed in J. until the beginning of 1870, 
were at once anomalous ond irrational, The doctrines 
of the Retormation never made any considerable footing 
in the country, the new tenets being only espoused b 
English settlers within the pule, and by the Scottis 
colonists in Ulster. But after Protestantism hed been 
adupted by the majority of the English people, aud 
had been made the established religion of their kingdom, 
it was determined to establish it as the state religion in 
J. In pursunnce of this resolution, the Catholic clergy 
were ejected from their livings, which were bestowed 
upon divines belonging to the Church of England. This 
change did not, however, produce any corresponding 
alteration in the religious feelings of the people, who 
seemed, indecd, to become the more attached to their 
ancient faith according as its teachers were treated with 
harshness and injustice. To addition to the unpopularity 
attaching to the State Church in J, from its being the 
Church of a minority, the tacts of its deriving the lar- 
gest portion of its income from tithes, tended materiall, 
to increase the odium ander which it long labored. 
Since the accession to power of Mr. Gladstone's liberal 
cabinet, the whole incongruous and anomalous system 
known as the “Irish Church,” has been overthrown, in 
so fur as regards its lasis of estublishment. This meas- 
nre, despite strenuous opposition, on the part of the 
conservatives, passed the British House of Commons 
in 1869. But if successfully carried out, this measure, 
liberal though it be, will afford but partial satisfac- 
tion to the Catholics, as the immense property of the 
“Trish Church” is to be mostly invested in the mem- 
bers of the Esizblisbed Church, leaving the Roman 
Catholic clergy as much destitute as it is now, The 
Protestant Episcopal hierarchy in Ireland comprises 2 
archbishops and 12 bishops; the Ramme Catholic, 4 
——— 9 and 23 sufragans, In the N. counties, 
Presbyterianism largely prevails. Besides these bodies, 
Methodists, Independents, and Quakers form a consader- 
able element of the population. — Educ. The progress 
of education during the last decade has been very 
satisfactury. It appears from the anounl report of the 
Commissioners of Education, issued in 1851, that iu the 
year previous the total number of children whose names 
on the rollis of the Irish uational schools was 
1.088. 0 % while in 18:30, it was only 950,409, and 
that the average daily attendance—the mean or aver- 
age of the classes actually present from day to day— 
Was 442,018, aguivst 515,537 in 1870. Tbe returns show 
the religiows denominations of the 1,083,020 pupils on 
the rolls of the national schools in the year. 865,057, 
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or 73.0 cent., were Roman Catholics; 9.6 per cent. 
ced to the English Church; 107 per cent. to the 
Presbyterian, and 09 to other persuasions. The Ro- 
man Catholics throngh nearly every part of the country 
avail themselves of the national schools. In the prov. 
of Ulster, where Protestants aud Catholics are pretty 
vearly danced in numbers, the returns exhibit 518 
per cent. of the national school pupils Roman Catholics, 
and 482 per cent. Protestant, proving that the national 
system is alike accepted by both. Of the 947,623 Pro- 
testants lu that prov., 152,058, or 1 in 62, are shown to 
be attending national schools; and of the 966,613 Roman 
Catholics, 161,355, or 1 in 58, are — of the same 
schoulsa, The unmixed schools in I. show 24,011 Pro- 
tostaut pos under teachers of their own persuasion, 
and 377,077 Roman Catholics under instructors belong- 
ing to that Church. There are several collegiate insti- 
tutions for instruction in the higher faculties of science 
and learning. Among them are Trinity College, Dublin, 
the only university entitled to confer degrees iu all the 
ulties,) the Koman Catholic College at Maynooth, aud 
the Queen's Colleges at Cork, Belfast, and Galway. — 
Inhħab. The Irish belong to what is called the Gaelic 
division of the Celtic family, having, as is supposed, 
emigrated from Britain when the latter was invaded 
and settled by the Cimbri, or northern Celts. About 
the time when the Romans withdrew from Britain, a 
tribe called the Soti began to acquire a preponderating 
influence in J, which from the oth to about the Lith 
century was thence called Scotia. But about the latter 
iod, this tribe having effected a settlement on the 
W. coast of N. Britain, its name was transferred to that 
country, which still retains it, and J. again recovered its 
former name of Hiberais, or ferns (Erin). The number 
of English settlers in J. was long inconsiderable. Till 
the plantation of Ulster, in the reign of James I., they 
were almost entirely confined to the K. and &. E. counties, 
where, thuagh they had partially changed the language, 
they had made comparatively little change in the habits 
and manners of the people. The population of Connaught, 
and generally of all the W., and u large portion of the 
other parts of the island, may, even at this day, be con- 
sidered na of nearly pure Celtic origin; aud in several 
of the remoter districts, Erse, or the Irish dialect of the 
Celtic, is even now the ordinary language of the common 
pple, Notwithstanding the differences that may easily 
traced in different parts, from the intermixture of 
English and Scottish blvod, the entire population has a 
peculiar and distinctive character that is not to be mis 
understood. It may in general be said of the Irish, that 
they are ardent in their affections, irascible, and ensily 
influenced by sudden impulses, They are preéminent! 
witty. hospitable, and sociable, though sometimes iat 
monious, Prodigality is one of the distinguishing traits 
of their light-heartel, happy-go-casy — ayy Phys- 
ically considered, the Irish are generically n fine race of 
people, hundsone, hardy, and frequently ofstalwart build 
and stature. The women, to - more particularly of the 
8. counties —are distinguished for their beauty of form 
and feature, and for their many characteristic moral 
excellences,— Hist. J. has produced some of the most 
Hlustrions statesmen, orators, poets, and warriors of the 
United Kingdom, as Barke, Grattan, Sheridan, Curran, 
Goldsmith, Moore, and Wellington. Although Z. styled 
Jernis, ia montioned in a Greek poem five centuries be- 
fore Christ, and by the names of Hibernia and Juverna 
in varions foreign n writers, little is known with 
certainty of her inhabitants before the 4th cent. after 
Christ, when, under the appellation of Seoti, or inhabi- 
tants of Scotia, they became formidable hy their descents 
upon the Roman province of Britain, These expeditions 
were continued and extended to the cousts of Guul till 
the time of Laogaire MacNeill, monarch of J. (430 4. b.. 
in whose reign St. Patrick attempted the conversion of 
the natives. Althongh Christianity had been previously 
Introdaced in some parts of the island, St. Patrick encoun- 
tered grent obstacles; and the new faith was not fully 
established in / till about a century after his decease, 
From the earliest period, each province of J. appears to 
have had its own king, subject to the Ard-ivh, or 
monarch, to whom the central district called Meath 
was allotted, and who usually resided at Tara. Each 
elan was governed by a chief selected from its most lin- 
portant family, and who was rene’ to be of mature 
age, capable of taking the fleld efficiently when occasion 
required. The laws were peculiar in their mature, dis- 
pensed by professional jurists styled Brelons, who, as 
well as the poets and men of learning, received high 
consideration, and were endowed with lands and impor- 
tant privileges. In the 6th cent., extensive monasteries 
were founded in J., in which religion and learning were 
zealonsly cultivated. From these establishments, nu- 
merous missionaries isaned during the succeeding cen- 
turies, carrying the doctrines of Christianity under great 
difficulties into the still pagan conntrics of Europe, whose 
inhabitants they surprised and impressed by their self- 
devotion and asceticism. Many students of distinction 
from England and the continent of Europe frequented 
J., and received gratuitous instruction at this period. 
Among the eminent native Irish of these times were 
Columba (7. v.), or Columbkill, founder of the celo- 
brated monastery of Iona; Comgall, who established 
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close of the Sth century, and continued for upwards of 
300 years, Establishing themselves in towns on the E. 
coast of I., with the asistance of friendly native tribes, 
they continued to make predatory expeditions into the 
interior until their signal overthrow at the battle of 
Clontarf, near Dublin (1014 A. D.), by Brian, surnamed 
Boru, or Boroimhe, monarch of Ireland. From that 
time little is accurately known of the history of Ire 
land, till the first descent made upon it by Henry II., 
who obtained, in 1155, a bull from Pope Adrian IV. 
authorizing him to tako possession of the island, on 
condition of paying to the papal treasury a stipulated 
annual revenue, The country was not wholly subdued 
till 1210, when a charter of liberties was granted to the 
Trish by King John, aud afterwards continued by Henr; 
III. Henry VIII. wok the title of King of Irelan 
and introduced the Protestant Reformation into the 
country. Ihs reign waa marked by the insurrection 
of Lord Thomas Fitzgerald, which ended in the com- 
parv ruin of the powerful house of Kildare. James 
introduced into Ulster many Scotch and English 
Protestant settlers, In 1641 a Catholic insarrection 
broke out in Ulster, which quickly spread out into all 
parts of the island. No fewer than 40,000 Protestants 
perished in Ulster by violence, and the country was a 
y to anarchy till 1649, when Cromwell subdued it. 
our-fifths of the whole soil was confiscated. Once more, 
in 1688, the Catholics took up arms, and James IL. after 
his flight from England, presented himself in Z, and 
was received with acclamation, Bat the battle of the 
Boyne in 1600, and the disastrous defeat of Anghrim, 
July 12, 1691, put an end to the insurrection, which was 
followed by namerons confiscations. The next hundred 
years of Irish history record little else than relentless 
persecution of the Catholics, In 1798, the Catholics be- 
sought a French invasion to aid in the Insurrection they 
contemplated. The French rendered tnt feeble assiat- 
ance —snfficient, however, to encourage the onthreak, 
which broke ont May 23, und was carried on with rancor 
on the one part, and sanguinary retalintion on the other, 
The country was pacified by Lord Cornwallis, and « bill 
of amnesty was passed in 1799, Government took ad- 
vantage of this insurrection to basten the legislative 
nnion of the two countries, which, despite the eloquent 
opposition of Grattan (Fig. 1402) and his party, was ef- 
fected in Jan., 1800. For several years the question of 
Catholic emancipation was a standard subject of excite- 
ment. In 1825, the question assumed larger proportions. 


Fig. 1403. — DANIEL O'CONNELL. 
Daniel O'Connell waa the most prominent advocate of 


Trish rights from this period till his death, in 1847. On 
April 13, 1829, the long-mooted Act of Catholic Emanci- 
pation received the royal assent. O'Connell took his 
seat as member for Cork, and immediately proclaimed an | 
agitation for repeal of the legislative Union. The year 
1848 was marked by the abortive revolutionary move- 
ment of William Smith O'Brien and other patriots, From 
that time till the present mer the PRNIANS, q. v., as the 
modern partisans of independence call themselves, have 
been an almost continual source of anxiety to the Brit- 
his govt. The Home Rule party. which demands the 
restoration of a separate Irish Parliament. obtained in 
1874 a strong representation at Westminster, when 
one section of the party developed into the »Oletrue- 
tionists.” Bad seasons and distress among the pensants 
(1878-1880) added force to the Land League. and agra- 
Tian outrages increased toan alarwing extent on the 
expiration of the Peace Preservation Act, and the re 
jection * the Lords of a bill temporarily limiting evie- 
tions, In 1581, a Coercion Act was passed, followed by 
a new Land Act. (Seep. 1336 nt Agricul.) This Act, 
however, did not put an end to Trish agitation. which, 
in 1552, was again assuming the most alarming char- 
acter, The pep. has been steadily decreasing, from 
8.196.597 in 1841, to 6,574,278 In 1851; 5,798,504 in 1861; 
6,412.977 in 1871, und 6,159.8 9 in 1881. 


the convent of Bangor, in the connty of Down: Kiaran Ireland, one of the Bermuna Istanns, 9. v. 
of Clonmacnoise; and Adamnan, abbot of Iona, and Ireland’s Eye, a rocky islet and light-house of Ire Iridee’tomy, n. (Sury.) The name given to varions 


biographer of Columba. Of the Irish missionaries to 


the European continent, the more distinguished were Ireland, (New 


Columbanns (qc), founder of Bobbio; Gallas of St, Gall, 
in Switzerland; Dichnill, patronized by Clothaire; and 
Ferghal, or Virgilins, the evangelizer of Carinthia. The 
progress of Irish civilization was checked by the incur- 
sions of the Scandmmavians, commencing towards the 


land, iu the Irish Sen, abt 1 m. N. of Howth Hurbor. 
long. narrow island in the South 
Pacific Ocean, to the N.E. of New Britain, from which 
it is separated by St. George's Channel. Lat. letween! 
2 Ab and 6° 2“ K.: Lon between 150° 70 and 120 

K. Length. 200 miles; average breadth. 6 miles. | 
ente us, (St.) B. iu Greece about 02, was a disciple 
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of Polycarp, by whom he is said to have been sent to 
Gaul, On the martyrdom of Pothinus he succeeded him 
in the bishopric of Lyons, in 177. J. was a man of con- 
siderable learning, and animated with ardent zeal for 
Christianity. The common idea that he suffered mar- 
tyrdom rests on no good foundation. His great literary 
work is his refutation of the Valentinian form of the 
Gnostic heresy, and is usnally named Adversus Hereses. 
The original Greek, with the exception of a few frag- 
ments preserved by succeeding writers, has been lost, 
and the 2 portion of the work is in a barbarous 
Latin version, ie best edition of his works was pab- 
lished in 2 vols., 8vo., Leipzig, 1883. D. about 202. 


Irene, a Byzantine empress, alike famons for her 


talents, her beauty, and her crimes, was h. at Athens of a 
private family about 762. She was mised to the throne 
of Constantine by ber marriage with Leo IV., who suc- 
ceeded his futher six years after the celebration of their 
nuptials, in 775. In 780, in consequence of the death 
of Leo, she became regent of the empire for her son 
Constantine, then in the tenth year of his age, and the 
court of Constantinople was soon a tual scene of 
intrigue and counterplot, which led to the most ruthless 
crimes, In this struggle, the uncles of the young em- 
peror, fired with as much ambition, and enduweil with 
infinitely less personal grace and Jove of art than the 
beautiful Athenian, were ranged on one side with the 
Iconoclasts, and Irene on the other supported the wor- 
ship of images, and had the address and firmness of pur- 
pose to carry her point, which was finally decreed in a 
council held at Nice, 787. In the meantime, the educa- 
tion of her son, whom she never meant to exercise the 
supreme power, was totally neglected; and when he 
arrived at maturity, and was put in forcible possesion of 
his father’s authority by the troops, he not only proved 
incapable, but most unecropulous and cruel in the ex- 
ercise of his authority. With a reckless and ambitions 
woman like Irene on the watch for her opportunity, and 
his subjects aliennted in disguat, it is not surprising 
that her emissnries were at Inst able to seize on the per- 
son of the emperor, and having done so, they pot ont 
his eyes, and proclaimed Irene — the only person that 
had shown any capability of sustaining the weight of 
government, She had reigned five years sole empress, 
and was negotiating a marriage with Charlemagne, 
which would have united the Eastern and Western em- 
por when Nicephorus, the grand treasurer, became 

eader of a revolt, und having brought over some of her 
ennuchs to his party, succeeded in dethroning her. A 
few months afterwards, she died in exile at the isle of 
Lesbos, 4. b. $03, still in the vigor of her years, and in 
all likelihood broken-hearted hy her fall, 

Irenienl. a. [Or. cirene, peuce.] Promoting peace; 
pacific. (u.) 

Irestone. n. (Mining.) A name commonly given to 
any very hurd rock. 

Ire'ton, Hesry, an English repablican general, n. 1610, 
son inlaw of Oliver Cromwell. He distinguished himself 
in the civil war: wae one of those who signed the war- 
rant for the death of Charles I., and was Lord Deputy 
1 after the establishment of the Commonwealth, 

Irian, a. [Fr.irim.) (Anat.) Belonging or relating 
to the Iris. — Dunglison. 

Iriarten, n. ( Hot.) A genus of S. American trees, order 
Pulmacrer, having lofty, smooth, faintly ringed stems, 
and pinnate leaves, with somewhat triangular leaflets, 
The leaf-stalks rise from a sheathing column. The 
Pashiuba or Pizinta palm, J. exorhiza, common in 
swamps and marshy grounds in the forests of the Ama- 
gon district, is remarkable for sending out roots above 
ground, which extend obliquely downwards, and often 
divide into many rootlets just before they reach the 
soil; the tree ax it grows still producing new roots from 
a higher point than before, whilst the older and more 
central ones die, so that at last a lofty tree is supported 
as on three or four legs, between which a man may 
walk erect with a palm of seventy feet high riein 
straight above his head, The outer wood is very ha: 
so as to be used for harpoons; splits easily, and into 
perfectly straight laths; is excellent for floors, ceilings, 
shelves, Ac and is exported for umbrella-sticks. 

Irida' cem. n. (Ji. The Iris or Corn-flag fam. an 
order of the alliance Narcissales, consisting of herba- 
ceous plants, usually with bulbs, corms, or rhizomes; 
parallel-veined leaves, and epathaceous flowers, The 
peun is superior, petaloid, und 6. parted, in 2 whorls. 

he stamens are 3 in number ane are inserted upon the 
outer segments of the perianth; their anthers are 2- 
celled, and extrorse, The ovary is inferior, 3-celled, with 
a single style, having 3 stigmas, often petaloid, The 
fruit is capsular, 3-celled, and valved, with luculicidal 
dehiscence, The seeds are numerous, with horny or 
hard albumen. The plants of this order are chiefly na- 
tives of temperate and warm climates; they are particu- 
larly abundant at the Cape of Good Hope. There are 
67 genera and 557 species. The rhizomes of several 
es have acrid properties, which render them purgi- 
ve or emetic; those of others are fragrant. Coloring 
matter is obtained from some species. Some of the 
genera furnish the horticulturist with showy border 
flowers, — Seo Iris, and Crocus GLADIOLUS. 
I'ridal, a. Same as IRISATED, J. v. 


operations for the formation of artificial pupils, also 
called Curetomia. 
Irides’cence, n. The property of exhibiting colors 
like those of the rainbow, 
Iridescent, a. [Fr. Having colors like the rainbow. 
Irid‘ian, a. Pertaining to the iris. 
Iridiocyan’ogen, n. (Chem.) The supposed nega- 
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tive radical of a double salt of cyanide of iridiam and of 
Potassium, 

Arid ium, n. [Lat. iris, rainbow, from the various tints 
which the salts of this metal assume] ( Chem.) A white, 
brittle metal resembling polished steel, found in cou- 
nection with the ores of platinum, It is generally | 
combined with osmium in the native alloy called iri- 
dosmine, or osmiridium. Iridium is insoluble in all acids, 
but when oxidized the oxide dissolves iu nitro-muriatic 
acid. It is very ae having a sp. gr. of 2115. Its 

uivalent is 198, Iridium has been nsed for the points 
of gold pone, extreme hardness causing it to last for 
years. Symbol Lr. 

Ir'idize, v.a. To coat or tip with iridium. 

Irid'osmine, n. vat iridosmiuin.) (Min.) The ore 
of the rare metal iridium, consisting principally of iri- 
dium and osmium, though several other metals, as pla- 
tinum. rhodium, and ruthenium, are usually present. It 
is metallic in appearance, and tin-white or steel-gray in 
color. Sy. gr. 193-2112, J. occurs in small lend- 
colored scales in the auriferons sands of Califurnia, and 
is with difficulty separated from tae gold. j 

Iris, u.; Irises, 225 (Lat. iris, iridis; Gr. iris, iri- 
dos, the rainbow; Sans, ir, to go, to send.] The rain- 
bow; an appearance resembling the rainbow. 

( Myth.) In the Homeric Myth., Z is the messenger of 
the guda who carries messages from Ida to Olympus, or 
from the gods to men. In the Hesiodic Theagony, she 
is a daughter of Thaumas and Electra, and a sister of 
the Hurpirs, According to later versions, she was mar- 
ried to Zvphyrns, and became the mother of Eros. In 
the /liad the n also was called 7; but the per- 
sonification of J. as the goddess of the rainbow seems to 
be of later growth, 

(Astron) An asteroid of the group between Mars 
and Jupiter, discovered > Hind in 1847. 

(Hot.) The Flower-de-luce, the typical genus of the 
ord. Jridacee The species are vory numerons, and ure 

nerally remarkable for their large, yellow, white, or 

ine flowers, and sword-like leaves. They abound in 
Europe, but are rare in America. The rhizomes of 
several species are more or less purgative and emetic. 
Those of /. florentina, pallida, and germanica possess n| 
violet odor, and are used iu perfumery for imparting an 


Pig. 1404. 
1, FLORENTINE ORRIS. 2, YELLOW WATER-FLAG, 
(ria Florentina.) (Iria peeudacora.) 
ble odor to the breath, and by the French espe- 
city for making isane-peas These rhizomes, dried and 
scraped, constitute the Orris-root of the shops, The 
roasted wee ls of J. psendacora, the Yellow flag, have) 
been recommended as a substitute for coffee, but they 
do not appear to have any of the valanble properties of 
that beverage. The genns is so named on account of 
the variety of colors exhibited by it. 

(Anat) The anterior part of the choroid coat of the 
eye, with superadded muscular fibres. 

(Jrwelry.) The name given by French jewellers to 
limpid and transparent stones, but chiefly to Rock Crys- 
tal when reflecting prismatic colors like Opal, by means 
of natural — 1 flaws. Cominon rock-orystal is 
sometimes artificially converted into Z, hut in these 
cases the fissnres are produced in the outer part of the 
stone, inatead of being in the interior. 

Vrisated, a. Exhibiting the color of the rainbow, 

I'riscope, „ r. iris, and skapen, to behold.) ( Optics.) 
An instrament prepared by Dr. Joseph Reade for ex- 
hibiting the prismatic colors. — Brande. 

Vrised, a. Vas irixé | Relating to the iris or rainbow. | 

Irish, a. ) Pertaining to Ireland, or produced 
in Ireland. 

—n. pl. (Geng.) The natives or inhabitants of Ireland. 

—n. The language of the natives of Ireland, a species of 
the Celtic 

Frish Corner, io Termont, a village of Benningtan co. 

Frish Language. See Gaetic LANGUAGE AND Liten- 
ATURE. 

Irish Moss. or Carraczey, n. (Bol.) See Cronpnes. 

Irish Ripple, in Pennsylvania, n P. O. of Lawrence co. 

Irishry. n. The people of Ireland. 


“The whole} 
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on the W. by Ireland. N. by Scotland, E by England. 
aud S. by Wales, between Lat. 51° 40° and 54 Su’ N., 
and between Lon. 3° aml 6° W. It is convected with 
the Atlantic Ocean hy the North Channel on the N.W., 
and Ly St. Georges Chaunelon the S. W. It contains 
many islands, the most important of which are the Isles 
of Man, Anglesey, and Holyhead. Along its shores 
are numerous bays and inlets, as Dublin and Dundalk 
bays, in Ireland, Glenluce, and Wigton hays in Scotland, 
Se Frith between Scotland and Englund, and More- 
cambe Bay in England. 

Irishtown, a village of Ireland, on Dublin Bay, in the 
co. of Dublin, just below Ringsend ; pop. 1,000. 

Irishtown, in ansylvania, a P. O. of Mercer co. 

Frite, n. ( Min.) A mineral composed of iridosmine and 
chromite. It occurs in the Ural Mountains, in black 
octohedrons, which have u sp. gr. of &5, 

Iri'tis. n. ( Med.) Au inflammation of the membrane of 
the eye. 


changes, owing to the secretion of coagulable lymph, 
which spreads over it in a fine fake. Iritis, if it go on, 
is likely to end in adhesion of the iris to the neigh bor- 
ing parta, in which case there is a loss of the power of 
contracting and dilating, or it may even be completely 
closed. Sometimes an abscess forma and bursts, dis- 
charging its contents into the anterior chamber of the 
eye, and cansing an entire loss of vision, In the treat- 


mont of this disease, leeches and cupping, aud cold ap- 


plications to the eye, are to be employed; mercury is 
also usoally administered in large doses. 

Erk, v. a. (Ieel. yrkja, yrki, to do work, to labor, to muf- 
fer, to be W Sax. weorc, work, grief, pain, an- 
guish. See Wonk.) To weary; to tire; to trouble; to 
vex; to give pain to; to harass; to distress. (Used 
impersonally only.) 

Irk some, a. Giving uneasiness; producing weari- 
ness; wearisome; tedious; burdensome; troublesome ; 
vexatious; us, an irksome task. 

Irk’somely, adv. In a wearisome or tedious manner. 

Irk’someness, n. Quality of being irksome; tedious- 
ness; Wearisomencss, 

Ir Kkut, a river of Siberia, in the district of Irkutsk, 
rising in the mountains of Sayansk near the frontiers 
of China, and after a course of 220 imn., Bows into the 
Angara at the town of Irkutsk. 

Irkutsk, a prov. of Russia, comprising all the E. part 


of Siberia, having on the N. the Arctic Ocean; E., the 


seas of Kamtschatka, Okbotsk, and Anadyr: W., To- 
bolsk ; and S. u vast chain of mountains which sepa- 
rates it from Chinese Tartary; Lat. between 49° 40° and 
and 65° 45’ N., Lon. between 96° and 121° E. Arra, 
350,600 sq. m. Htvers. Lena, Olonek, Indigirka, and 
Kovyma, which flow into the Frozen Octan. Min. Sil- 
ver, lead, zine, tin, and granite. Zrod. Rye, barley, 
hemp, and flax. . 372,833. 


In“ -Ursk, cap. of the above named, situated on the Angara! 

river.— Manuf. Woollens, linens, bats, leather, soap and) 
In 18.9, J. was in great part destroyed by fire. 
It haw since been 


glass. 
the loss estimated at $15,000,000. 
largely rebuilt . estimated 182. abont : 0 606. 

Irock, a town of Slavonia, 12 m. from Peterwardein ; 
pop. 6.500, 

Fron, rn.) u. (Sax.tren; Dan. tern; Icel. iarn; Old 
Ger, wurn ; Guth. eisarns; W. huiarm; Armor, houarn ; 
Manx. tuarn, iron; Fr. airain, brass, copper; old Mid 
High Ger. aud old Sax. erin, Ger. chern, made of brug or 
copper. The Ger., Old Ger., Kc, which introduce the s, are 
based on the Goth. aiz = L. aes, copper, bronze. Sansk. 
ayas, iron; ara, brass, oxide of iron.) A metal, (See 
below.) — An instrument or utensil made of iron; as, a 
flat-iron, or smoothing-iron. 

—pl. Fetters; chains; manacles; handcuffa; as, he was 
put in irons. 

(et.) J. is the most important of the metals. When 
we cousider its abundance, its cheapness, the facility 
with which it may be worked, and the almost infinitely 
varied uses to which it is applied, for most of which 
uses no other body could be substituted, it must be re- 
garded as one of the most precious sulstances known 
to man, and most intimately connected with the ad- 
vancement of civilization and the progress of the race. 
By the alchemists J. was regarded as the symbol of war, 
and received the name of Mars, the god of arms; yet, 
though from it ure fashioned the sword and s of the 
warrior and most of the terrible engines of traction 
that modern science has introduced into the art of war, 
it is in the avocations of peace that it has achieved its 

roudest successes and won its grandest triumphs. Its 
Inerearing nse isa striking characteristic of this age of 
wonders, aud almost every day sees some new applica- 
tion of it in the arts of life. Though iron is with con- 
siderable dificnity reduced from its ores, it seems to 
have been known and used from a very remote period. 
From the Scriptures we learn that Tubal Cain, seventh 
only in descent from Adam, was “ an instructor of every 
artificer in brass and iron,” (Gen. iv. 22.) and the Canaan- 
ites, 1500 n. c., are said to have nsed great numbers of 
chariots of iron in their wars. Homer mentions a mass 
of iron as one of the prizes ut the funeral games given 
by Achilles in honor of Patroclus : 

* Then hurled the hero, thandering on the ground, 

A mass of iron, an enormous round, 

Whose weight aod size the circling Greeks admire, 

Rude from the furnace, and but shaped by fire.” —Jliad, R. 23. 


the Romans during their occupation of Britain smelted 


Trishry of rebels.” — Milton. 
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t usually commences with pain in the eye| 
and intolerance of light ; afterwards the color of the iris 


The ancient Britons made spears and landes of it, and 


iron to a considerable extent: but their processes were 
so imperfect that the cinder heaps left by them were so 
rich in iron, that those in the Forest of Dean supplied 
Frish Sea, a considerable expanse of water, bounded, 20 furnaces with much of their ore for 200 ur 300 years, 


| 
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The iron mines of Elba are snid to bave been worked 
trom the time of Alexander the Great; and Pliny speaks 
of this region as “inexhaustible in its iron,” The mines 
uf Aragon and New Castile in Spain are supposed to 
have been worked from the times of the later Jewish 
kings, successively by the Tyrians, the Curthaginin 

and the Romans. About 500 n. C. iron was introdu 

into Greece from among the Chalybes, (see ChaLve- 
EATEs,) a people dwelling on the borders of the Black 
Sea. The ores of iron ure found in great abundance in 
almost all parte of the globe. It is their presence in 
soils and ju many rocks that tinges them greenish, 
brown, black, and yellow, Perfectly pure iron has a 
white color and bricht silver-like lustre. Its sp. gr. is 
TN, and it is very soft and tough. It may be obtained 
in cubical and octohedral crystals by careful fusion and 
gradual cooling, In good bar-iron or wire, when it has 
been attacked by rust or by an acid, a fibrous texture 
may be observed which renders it the moust tenacious of 


all the metals. An iron wire g of an inch in diameter 


will bear a weight of 60 Ibs. Iron does not oxidize or 
rust in dry air or oxygen at ordinary temperatures, nor 
is its polished surface tarnished by pure water free from 
air and carbonic acid, but under the action of air aud 
moisture, especially if wn acid or acid vapors be present, 
it rapidly changes to rust, which is the hydrated ses- 
quioxide of iron. After oxidation commences, the 
oxide forms the negative pole of a voltaic pair, and the 
process proceeds more rapidly; or, it another metal be 
present the parts of iron in contact with it are for the 
same reason more rapidly consumed, Ata high tem- 
perature iron burns readily with brilliant setntillations, 
and in pure oxygen or in the flame of the oxy-hydrogen 
Dlowpipe steel is consumed with the production of a 
dazzling light. It requires an intense heat for its fusion, 
and before becoming liquid assumes a pasty condition 
in which two pieces may be united or welded by hammer- 
ing them together so as to be perfectly joined into one. 
As iron oxidizes rapidly when at a high temperature, it 
is generally found necessary in welding to sprinkle the 
heated metal with sand or borax, which, combining with 
the film of oxide on the surfac, forms a fusible silicate 
or borate which is forced out from between the pieces 
of iron by the blows of the hammer, thus leaving clean 
surfaces of the metal in contact. At ordinary temper- 
atures iron is but slightly malleable as compared with 
gold and silver, but at a red heat it may be forged or 
rolled into any desired shape, It is strongly attracted 
by the magnet, bat when pure does not retain its mag- 
netiem. Ata red heat it loses the magnetic property, 
Unt regains it on cooling. 

(Chem.) The 1 of iron is Fe, from its Latin 
name, ferrum, awl its equivalent 28. It may be obtained 
pure hy mixing clippings of fine iron wire with about 
1 their weight of pure peroxide of iron in a crucible- 

Powdered glass, free from leal is added, the crucible 
closed carefully, and exposed for an hour to a powerful 
heat. The silicon aud carbon of the iron are removed 
by the oxygen of the oxide, and the pure metal remains, 
It is also obtained in the form of a fine black powder 
by heating the peroxide in contact with hydrogen. 
With oxygen, iron forms four compounds: the Protos- 
ide, Sesquioride or Peroxide, Pi otosesquioxide, and Fer- 
ric acid The Protoxide (FeO) is a powerful bave, and 
unites with acids te form salts. Of these, green vitriol, 
which is a sulphate of the protoxide, is a type. The 
Aydratad protoxide is firmed by dissolving pure sul- 
phate of iron in water that has been recently boiled to 
expel the nir, and adding an alkali. The protoxide is 
precipitated as a whitish mass, which soon absorbs 
oxygen from the air, and becomes reddish-brown 
from being changed into the sesquioxide. When 
fresh and moist, it is the most effective remedy for 
poisoning by arsenic. The sesquioxide ( Fes M, called also 
the peroxide or redoxide, is found in great abundance iu 
nature, and constitutes some of the must valuable ores 
of iron, (See Hemarire.) Artificially prepared, it is 
known in the arts as Rouge, Crocus of Mars, or Colon- 
thar, and is used asa pigment and as 4 polishing powder. 
It ja this oxide that imparts the reddish color to soils, 
ochres, burut clay, Ac. The protosesquioxide en 
called also magnetic, or black Dc W an abundant 
natural product, (See MAGNETITE.) Tho black scales 
formed during the forging of wrought iron are maint 
composed of this oxide, Ferric Acid (FeO is an art 
ficin] product never obtained in a separate state. By 
heating l part of pure sesquiexide of iron and 4 parts 
of dry nitre in a covered crucible, a brown mass, the 
Jerrate of potassa, is obtained, which, treated with cold 
water, yields a deep-red or violet-colored solution. With 
chlorine, iron forms two compounds: the protochloride 
(FeCl) and the sesquichloride (Fe The first is ob- 
tained by passing dry hydrochloric acid gas over red- 
hotiron, or by dissolving iron in hydrochloric acid. From 
this solution green crystals of the salt may be obtained, 
They are soluble and deliquescent, and in the air are 
rapidly oxidized. The sesquichlorife may be obtained 
by dissolving the sesquioxide of iron in hydrochloric 
acid, The concentrated solution deposits it in red crys- 
tals, which contain water and are very soluble in water 
and alcohol. It may be produced also in an anhydroas 
state by the action of chlorine on the heated metal. The 
a of tron (Fel) ia made by digesting metallic 

ron with water and iodine; a pale-green solution is the 
result, which is of importance as a medicine, The pro- 
tosulphide of tron (FeS) is formed by heating iron and 
sulphur together. It is used for obtaining sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas, which is copiously evolved when it is dis- 
solved by dilnte acids. The bisulphide of irn, or iron 
pyrites (FeS,), isa natura) product, (See Irox, Ones ora 
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Curtenate of the protoxide of tron (FeO. OO,) occurs in 
nature as spathic iron ore, and as the clay tron-stoue 
from which most of the English iron is made. It is 
found also in some mineral waters, which deposit a coat- 
ing of rust on the surfaces over which they flow. Such 
waters are called chalybeate, Nitrate of the protaxule 
af iron (FeO. NO/⁰⁰ may be produced in palegreen crys- 
tals by the action of dilute nitric acid upon protosulphide 
of iron, and the witrate of the sesyuioride in formed by 
the action of dilute nitric acid upon iron, It is a deep- 
red liquid used Indyeing. The . 
133 (0807 — * be obtained by ving 
ron in sulphuric aci t in pod ftag- vitriol, iron 
vitriol, or copperas of commerce, and is prepared on a 
scale by eee iron pyrites to the action of air 
and moisture. Oxygen is absorbed, and oxide of iron 
and sulphuric acil formed. The sulphate produced is 
dimolved out and crystallized. It torms large green 
Is, which efforesce in the nir and become covered 
tha whitish crust, With tennic acid it forma u per- 
manent black dye, and is much used iu dyving and in 
the manufacture of ink. 

(Physiol. and Med.) Tron is an essential constitnent 
of the coluring-matter of the blood-corpuscles of all 
vertebrate animals; and according tu the beat anthori- 
ties, 1 part by weight of iron is found in 230 parts of 
bl taclea, ami the total quantity of this metal in 
the blood ofa man weighing 1% Ibs. is about 38 grainn, 
It is the of iron in the blood that communicates 
to the ashes of that fluid their reddish-brown color, the 
iron being found in them as the peroxide. The ashes 
of the hair, of birds’ feathers, of the contents of egy, of 
the gastric juice, of milk, and indeed of most animal 
fluids, contain traces of this metal. Nothing is known 
with certainty regarding the chemical cundition of the! 
iron in the animal body, that is to say, whether it is 

nt as a protoxile, a r Kc. It is introduced 
nto the system with the and drink, and any excess 
beyond what is required is discharged with the excre- 
ments, When an insufficient quantity is contained in 
the nutriment, chalybeate medicines become necessary. 
The iron that is set free within the system by the con- 
stant disintegration of blood-corpuscles is carried out 
of the system 8 by the urine, partly hy the color- 
bile, which is highly ferruginous, and 
scar is in part eliminated by the hair, The exact 
* which the iron plays in the body is nncertain; but 
t is most probable that the power which the blood- 
corpuscles possess as oxygen-carriers is mainly due to 
the presence of this substance. In certain conditions 
of the aenn iron is of great value as a remedial agent, 
in which case chalybeate waters or some of the prepa- 
rations of iron are prescribed, such us the citrate of 
iron and quinine, tincture of the sesquichloride. Kg. 

Ores. Native iron is of rare occurrence. It almost 
always forms of meteoric stones or meteorites, in 
which it is alloyed with nickel. One of these stones 
from Texas—now in the cabinet of Yale College—wei he 
1,655 Ibs, and contains about 90 per cent. of iron, The 
meteoric iron is malleable, and may be worked like 
manufactured iron. fron pyrites, or bisulphide of iron, 
is found in great abundance, and is most widely distrib- 
uted. It is found crystallized in cules — octohedrons 
and dodecahedrons — of a bronze-yellow color. Sp. gr. 
45-51. Comp. Iron 467, sulphur 633. Heated before 
the blow-pipe it gives off sulphur, Magnetic pyrites, or 
sulphuret of fron, has a reddish-yellow color, and is 
slizhUly attracted by the magnet. These ores do not 
afford good iron from the difficulty of obtaining it free 
from sulphar but they are of great value,—since from 
them is obtained the ereater part of the sulphate of iron 
of commerce, which is manufactured in great quantities 
at Stafford, Vt.. and elsewhere in the U. States. Sulphur 
is niso obtained from them, and in connection with 
alaminous or clayey slates, they are used in the mann- 
facture of alum. An arsenical iron pyrite is also found, 
having a silver-white color, and containing iron 344, 
arsenic 46. sulphur 196. It occurs at Waterbury. Vt, 
Franklin, N. J., and at Franconia and Haverhill, N. H. 

lar iron ore, or Hematite (q. r.), when pure, con- 


ing-matter of the 


tains 70 of iron and 30 of oxygen. It in n valuable 
ore, anil is found in vast quantities in the U. States. In 
Missouri, 90 in. S. of St. Lonis, are two mountains com- 


ge mainly of this ore, the one, “Iron Mountain,” 
ng 30% feet high. and the “ Pilot Knob,” 709 feet. 
It is also found in inexhanstible quantities in many 
other localities. Magnetite, or magnetic iron ore, when 
pary aaan 73 * — of itoa; mower 13 
crys or heavy masses, is v u nt. s 
one of the best of the ores of jron, The celebrated 
Swedish and Norway irous aro manufactured from this 
ore. In this country it is found in vast deposita in 
northern New York, and occars in many other localities. 
Being magnetic, it may be cleansed from impurities by 


the maguet, Brown iron ore, including brown and yel- 
low ochres, and bog fron ore, contains about 60 per cent, 


of iron. It is abundant in Pennsylvania, Missouri, Ten- 
at Salisbury and Kent, Conn., and in many other 
localities. Spathic iron ore, or carbonate of iron, is ex- 


Rewser, 


tensively used in the manufacture of iron. It is abun- 
dant in the coal-formations of England, and yields about 


9-10ths of the English iron, It is called clay irm-stone,| 
aud when containing carbonaceous or coaly matter, 
Its yield is abont 48 per 


is known m 
cent. of iron. 
Vermont, New York, and is abundant in the coal regions 
of Pennsylvania Chromic iron contains oxide of chru- 
— „O, protexide of iron 20-1, alumina 11S, magnesia 


It occurs in Connecticnt, Massachusetts, 


ture of chromate and bichromate of potash and other 
compounds of chromium, 


It is ofa black color, and is used in the manufac-| 
Franklinite, found near the; 
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Franklin Furnace, N. J., contains peroxide of tron 66, 
oxide of manganese 16, oxide of zine 17. Titanic iron 
contains oxide of titanium. — Svo also COLUMBITE, WoLr- 
RAM, VIVIANITR. 

Manufacture of Iron, We have seen that the ores of 
iron are mostly oxides of iron, or iron combined with 
oxygen, and generally contain other impurities, as silica, 
sulphur, clay, magnesia, Kc. To obtain the pure metal 
the ores must be fused, and these imparitios removed. 
From the better class of ores, as magnetite, good mallo- 
able iron may be directly obtained by heating them 
with proper proportions of coal in a reverberatery fur- 
nace. The carbon unites with the oxygen of the ore, 
forming carbonic oxide, whieh, coming in contact with 
the air, isconsumed. The iron remains as a pasty maa, 
which is fashioned under a hammer into an oblong 
piece called a bloom, This may be worked by rolling 
or hammering into sheets or bars. A simple process 
of thus obtaining malleable iron directly from the ore 


Fig. 1405.— CATALAN FOROR. 


has long been in use in Catalonia, awl hence called the 
Catalan method (Piz, 1405). It is a kind of open forge, 
and receives a blast from air compressed ina close thbe 
by means of falling water, The ore, with a large pro- 
portion of cliarcoal, is placed upon it. and, when reduced, 
the iron runs down into a crucible beneath, from which 
it is removed and forged. Only the purer ores can be 
teed in the Catalan forge, and the process requires a 
large umount of fuel, and is attended with the loss of 
considerable iron. The American Lloomery forge ia a 
modernized form of the sume process: bat the menns 
of reducing iron ore, how almost tiniversally in nse, i= | 
the blast-furnace, (Fig 1406.) This consists mainly of | 
a fonr-sided structure of brick and stone, cnlled n stae . 
of th om of a truncated pyramid. The interior has 
the if two troneated cones united at their baises 
The upper one constitutes the furnace proper, and is 
somotimes called the belly; the lower one is called the 
boshes and terminates below in a space exiled the heart). 


Three of the sides of the hearth descend to the bottom < 


of the furnace or the Avarti-stens, but on the fourth | 
side is a partial partition of fire brick called the /ymp. 
supported by strong bare of iron let into the sides of 
the furnace, This partition separvtes the front and 
back portions of the hearth, hut does not extend to the 
bottom or hearth-stone. The interior has a double lin- 
ing of fire-brick, the space between them being filled 
with sand or broken slag to prevent injury to the onter 
wall by the expansion of the lining by heat. The 
hearth, hearth-stone, and sometimes the boshes are 


Wuilt of the most refractory grit or qaartzose rock. On 
each side of the stick, at the bottom, arched openinus 
extend into the masonry, three of which are called the 
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tweer (or twyer) arches, and the other the or work- 
ing arch, where the iron and slag are withdrawn. The 
tweers are the ends of the pipes through which the 
blust is admitted to the hearth, nud as they are exposed 
to a high temperature, they are cast so na to enclose a 
coil of wrought-iron tubs through which a stream of 
cold water continually circulates, By means of power- 
ful engines the air js forced into the hearth under great 
—— and to the amount of from 5,000 to 12,000 cubic 
eet per minute, It is generally heated (see Hor Müsst) 
to about 000° Fabr. before entering the furnace. When 
in operation, the furnace is regularly fed with definite 
et — of coal, ore, and broken limestone. The 
attor is added na a flux, to render the ore more fusible 
and, by combining with the impurities in the ore, pre- 
vent the formation of compounds containing iron and 
this effect a saving of the metal. When quarts and 
clay, which are common impurities of iron ore, are both 
prevent, the lime from the limestone combines with the 
olay (silicate of mumina), and this with the quarts forme 
„ Kind of glass or slag; at the same time a portion 
of the carbon of the Mel combines with the iron, form- 
ing a carbide of iron or ordinary cast iron. When only 
quarts le present in the ore, clay must be added. The 
kind and quantity of flux to be added must of course be 
= — — to the ease present inthe ore, 
workman judges from the appearance of the sla; 
and regulates the el 08 11 — It should be 
n light gray color; if it is very dark, it is bringing away 
too much iron. In a large furnace in the State of New 
York, yielding from 160 to 200 tons of pig-iron per week, 
the hourly charge wna, coal 4,000 Ihs., ore (much of which 
was magnotite) 4,900 Ibs., limestone 1,060 Iba, A last 
furnace is kept in constant tion often for years 
until want of renders it necessary to blow out. 
Abont once in 12 hours the hearth is t and the 
motal drawn off and run jute rows of moulds of 


sand called pigs, The slag, which iè 5 or 6 times the vol- 
ume of the cast iron, is drawn off ut a higher level more 
frequently and carted away when cold as a waste peaty, 
though in some instances it has been run into blocks an 


cast-iron is a carbide of ivon, or a compound of carbon 
aml iron, and it generally contains other impurities, aa 
silicon, aluminium, sulphor, phosphorus, Ac. There are 
several varieties, the gray or No. 1 having a dark color, 
a granular texture, and capable of being filed, drilled, 
&c.; and the white, which is of a silvery whiteness and 
exceedingly hard, so that itis not acted upon by steel 
instruments. The gray iron being very fusible, and 
possessing grent fluidity when fused, is best adapted for 
castings; the white iron is used for conversion into bar- 
iron and steel. Cast-iron is fusible at a white heat, 
while wrought and pure iron are not; it is brittle and 
can neither be forged nor welded, while bar-iron can be 
bent, forged, and welded. By depriving cast-iron of a 
rtion of ita carbon it may be converted into malleable 
ron. It then becomes very tenacious aud ductile, sò 
that it may be hammered or rolled inte thin sheets and 
drawn into fine wire. It may be welded as before do- 
scribed, and is soft enough to be worked by tools of stoel. 
When heated to redness and plunged into cold water, it 
does not become harder as is the case with steel, 
Wronght or malleable iron has a fibrous texture, which 
accounts for its temelty, bnt when suljected for a long 
time to repeated jura or blows, as in the owe of car- 
ux les, Ac, it losen its fibrous character and becomes 
brittle. The atoms seem to change their positions and 
the texture becomes granular, By heating and rework- 
ing such iron, ite filbrons texture and its strength are 
restored. To convert cast into malleable tron, the or- 
dinary processes are refining. ee . thingling, ham- 
mering, and rolling, The refining (Fig. 1407) consists 
of a flat hearth, A, covered with sand or loam, and sur- 
rounded with metal troughs, B, through which a stream 
of water is constantly flowing, to keep the sides from 
melting, C are the tuyeres in connection with the 
blowing-ongine, The cast-iron is melted with coke on 
the hearth, and a blast cf air kept blowing over it, 
which causes its carbon to unite with the oxygen of the 
air, and pass off as carbonic oxide gas. Oxygen also 
unites with silicon to form silica, and with iron to form 
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the oxide. The silica of the sand uniting with oxide of 
iron, produces a slag of silicate of iron. The refined 
metal is finally run out in cakes on a bed of cast-iron, 
kept cool by a stream of water. Being only partially 
decarbonized by this process, it is next broken np, and 
introduced into a reverberatory furnace called puddling 
furnace (Fig. 1408), where it is exposed when at a high 
temperature to the action of a current of air; by which 
means the carbon burns to carbonic acid, a portion of 
the iron is oxidized, and this oxide unites with the sili- 
con in the iron and forms a fusible slag. The workmen 
by means of long bars repeatedly stir the heated mass 


Pig. 1408. — PUDDLING FURNACE. 

A, the hearth; F, the grate or fire-place; C. the chimney with 
a damper at the summit to regulate the draught; D, a bridge sep- 
arating the grate from the hearth, for preventing the direct con- 
tact of the fuel with the iron. 

(puddle it), so as to expose all portions of it to the air, 
and to intimately mix the oxide with the metal. The 
iron after a time loses its fluidity, a blue flame plays 
over the surface, and it becomes pasty and finally falls 
to pieces like a mass of sand or gravel, The fire is now 
increased and the granular masses soon unite and are 
collected by the workmen in balls or masses, which are 
removed and subjected to the action of an immense 
hammer and shaped into a rude bar. The quality of 
the metal is improved by cutting up these bars, binding 
the pieces together, and heating and rolling or hammer- 
ing them together. Iron that contains a small per- 
centage of sulphur will not weld, is brittle when hot, 
and is termed Aot short, or red short. If it contain phos- 
phorus it may be welded and forged when hot, but is 
brittle when cold. Such iron is called cold short. Ar- 
ticles of cust-iron may be rendered partially malleable 
by covering them with powdered hematite or other ox- 

of iron, and heating them for several days to a red 
heat and allowing them to cool slowly. 

Bessemer’s Process. The process of puddling is at- 
tended with some important disadvantages: it involves 
a great expenditure of manual labor, and of a most ex- 
haustible kind; the very high temperature to which 
the paddler is exposed renders him liable to lay disease, 
and cataract is not uncommonly caused by the intense 
light from the glowing iron; the wear and tear of the 
puddling furnace is very considerable, and since it re- 
ceives only ten or eleven charges of about five ewts. each 
in the course of 24 hours, it is necessary to work five or 
six furnace-puddling furnaces at once, in order to con- 
vert into iron-bar the whole of the cast-iron turned out 
from a single blast-furnace. These considerations have 
led to several attempts to improve the puddling process 
by employing revolving furnaces und other mechanical 
arrangements to <a the heavy manual labor, and 
even to dispense with it altugether by forcing the air 
into the molten iron. The most generally known of 
the processes devised for this purpose is that of Besse- 
mer, which consists in running the melted cast-iron into 
a huge crucible, and forcing air up through it under 
considerable pressure, thus combining the pnrifying 
influence of the blast of air in the refinery with the 
mechanical agitation effected in the puddling furnace. 
Bessomer's converting vessel (Fig. 1409) is a large, nearly 


Fig. 1409. — BESSEMER’S CONVERTING VESSEL. 


cylindrical crucible of wrought iron, lined with fire- 
clay, having apertures (A) at the bottom, throngh which 
air is blown at a pressure of fifteen or twenty pounds 
upon the inch, This vessel is sometimes large enough 
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to receive ten tons of cast-iron for a charge. The metal 
having been melted in a separate furnace, is run into 
the converting vessel, the blast being already turned on 
so that the liquid iron may not run into the uir-tubes. 
The iron burns vividly in the current of air, and the 
oxide of iron produced is diffused in a melted state 
through the muss of metal by the rapid current of air. 
This oxide of iron acts upon the silicon and carbon in 
the cast-iron, converting the latter into carbonic oxide, 
which burns with flame at the mouth of the converter, 
and the former into silicic acid, which enters into the 
slug, and is carried up asa froth to the surface of the 
liquid iron. The blast of air is continued for about 
twenty minutes, when the disappearance of the flame of 
carbonic oxide indicates the completion of the process; 
but the remaining purified fron is not pasty, as in the 
puddiing furnace, being retained in a perfectly liquid 
condition by the high temperature resulting from the 
combustion of part of the iron, so that the metal may 
be run out into moulds by tilting the converting vessel. 
In this way about 85 parts of bar-iron are obtained from 
100 of pig-iron. Although so great un economy of time 
and labor would result from the application of Besse- 
mer's process, it has not superseded the puddling pro- 
cess, because it does not remove the sulphur and phos- 
phorus from the pig-iron, so that only the best varieties 
of that material, extracted from hematite or magnetic 
ore, yield a bar-iron of good quality when purified in 
this way. Its application to the manufacture of steel 
will be noticed hereafter. The effect of the Bessemer 

rocess upon a particular specimen of pig-iron is shown 
n the table. 


In 100 parts of Pig-iron. 


Carbon, 
Sillcon. 
Sulphur, 
Phosphorus, 


on Bar. iron. Even the best bar- iron con- 
tains from 0-1 to 0°5 per cent. of carbon, together with 
minute proportions of silicen, sulphur, and phosphorus. 
Perfectly pure iron is inferior in hardness and tenacity 
to that which contains a small proportion of carbon, 
Bar-iron is liable to two important defects, which are 
technically known as cold-shortness and red-shortness. 
Cold-short iron is brittle at ordinary temperatures, and 
appears to owe this to the presence of phosphorus, of 
which clement 05 per cent. is sufficient materially to 
diminish the tenacity of the iron. When the iron is lia- 
ble to brittleness at a red heat, it is termed red-short 
iron, and a very little sulphur is sufficient to affect the 
quality of the iron iu this respect. There is much dif- 


Before. 


3:309 
0595 
0485 
1012 


After. 


0218 
none 
0402 
1:102 


ference of opinion as to the true causes of the variation| Great 


in the strength of wrought-iron, and this is not surpris- 
ing when we reflect upon the number of circumstances 
which may be reasonably expected to exert some influ- 
ence upon it. Not only the proportions of carbon, sili- 
con, sulphur, phosphorus, and manganese may be sup- 
posed to affect the quality of the iron, but the state of 
combination in which these elements exist in the mass 
is not unlikely to cause a difference. It also appears 
certain that the mechanical structure, dependent upon 
the arrangement of the particles composing the mass 
of metal, has at least as much influence upon the tenn- 
city of the iron as its chemical composition. The best 
bar-iron, if broken slowly, alwayseexhibits a fibrous 
structure, the particles of iron being arranged in paral- 
lel lines. This appears to contribute greatly to the 
strength of the iron, for when it is wanting, and the 
bar is composed of a confused mass of crystals, it is 
weaker in proportion to the size of the crystals. The 
presence of phosphorus is said to favor the formation 
of large crystals, and hence to produce cold-shortuess. 
There is some reason to believe that the fibrous is some- 
times exchanged for the crystalline texture under the 
influence of frequent vibrations, as in the case of rail- 
way axles, girders of suspension-bridges, &c. Cousider- 
ing the difficult fusibility of har-iron, it is fortunate that 
it possesses the property of being welded, that is, of 
being united by hammering when softened by heat. It 
is customary first to sprinkle the heated bars with sand 
or clay in order to convert the superficial oxide of iron 
into a liquid silicate, which will be forced out from be- 
tween them by hammering, leaving the clean metallic 
surfaces to adhere. Burnt iron does not weld, and is 
largely crystalline in structure. For the processes of 


converting cast-iron ute steel. See STEEL; also, SUPPLE- 


MENT. 
United States. Tifere aypenrs to be no satisfactory evi- 


—v. a. 


Fron 


IRON 


Britain makes more iron than the U. 8S., she exports 
quite half of all she makes. She exports more than 
one half of her steel product, and this while making 
but little more than the U. S. America is not now 
ducing as much iron and steel as it consumes, but, 
instead. imports large quantities of both 
Great Britain being the principal source of foreign 
supply. As Mr. Swank well says: “We are the greatest 
of all nations in the use of iron and steel in 
building, for railroads aud ee Danya and the 
lightness and gracefulness of our bridges are nowhere 
equalled, while their strength and adaptability are no- 
where su . We make more stoves than all the 
rest of the world, and in the use of iron for piping are 
probably in advance of every other nation. In the use 
of iron for ornamental and architectural purposes, wo 
pa excell all other nations. Illustrations of the 
ne artistic effect of iron in combination with other ma- 
terial are given in the interior of the new State Dept. at 
Washington, and the new station of the Penna. Railroad 
at Broad St., Phila The statement is made that American 
sheet-iron has alianst entirely superseded Russian sheet- 
iron in our markets.“ In 1880, according to census re- 
turns, there were in the U. S. 490 blast-furnace and 324 
rolling mill establishments. The whole amount of 
ital invested in the iron and steel industry of the U. 
in 1880 was 820.97 1.881. against $121,772,074 in 1870: 
increase $109,199,810, or 89.68 per cent. For the posi- 
tion of the U. S. among iron and steel. producing coun- 
tries in 1880 see the following table. This table 
the world's production of pig-iron in 1880 ut 17, 
gross tons, and of steel at 4.343.719 gross tons. 
percentage produced by the U. S. was nearly 22, and 
Percentage of steel was nearly 20. 


i 


FF 


PIG IRON. 
Countries. 
Great Britain... 
United States. 
Germany .. 
France... 
Belgiam.. 
Austria and Hungary.. 
Russia.. 


[ 


aii 
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— 1880 1,044,382] 25.500 120.000 1,416,382 
. 1880 1,74, 202 100 8510722221, 27 335 

Germany 1880 683,500 50.000 40, 

France.. 1880) 

Belgium... . à 

Austria & Hun- 


Sweden. i 187! 
Other countries. | 1880) ............ 


We.... . . 3,509,921 602.000 287 208 T8771 
Iron. (tern,) a. Made of iron; consisting of iron, Ro- 


sembling iron in color. 
A piece of stone of a dark iron · gray color." —Woodward, 


—Harsh; severe; rude; miserable; calamitous. 


Such notes as warble to the string, 
Drew tron tears from Pluto's cheek.” — Milton. 


—Binding fast ; not to be broken ; firm; robust; vigorous, 


Him death's iron sleep opprest. — Philips. 

To smooth with an instrument of iron.—To 
shackle with irons; to fetter or handcuff, — To furnish 
or arm with iron. 


Fron, in Missouri, a S. E. co.; area, about 500 sq. m. 


Rivers. Big Creek and some smaller streams. Surface, 
mountainous. Pilot Knob and Iron Mountain, two re- 
markable mountains, are situated in the N.E. part of 
the co, Soil, fertile. Min. Iron in abundance, with 
gold, platina, nickel, lead, granite, and marble. Cap. 
ronton. 

in Utah , a 8. co., adjoining the States 
of Colorado and Nevada; area, abt. 11,000 sq. m. Rivers. 
Colorado, Grand, Green, and Unka Weep rivers, besides 
numerous lakes and salt-water sinks. Sur face diversified; 
soil, in tome paris fertile. Cup. Parowan. 


dence of the use of iron by the aboriginal inhabitants of Fron Bluff, in Neb., av. of Sarpy co, on Elkhorn River. 


the U. S. All attempts to enter upon the smelting and Lron-bhound. a. 


Bound or circled with iron, 


manufacture of the metal failed previous to 1743. In I’ron-cased, Lrou-elad. a. Covered with iron. 


that year a furnace was successfully established at L'ronelad. n. (Naval.) An armo 


Lynn, Mass, At first the industry increased slowly. 


lated ship. 
HIP, p. 


See 


VESSELS (ARMORED), p. 2448; TURRET and 


but latterly with the greatest rapidity. The manufac-| MONITOR, p. 1679. 
ture of pe fe 80 steel in the U. S. began about 1860, and| Tron Cross, a Prussian order of knighthood, instituted 


that of Bessemer steel in 1867. From this year to and 
including 1880, the annual product of Bessemer steel 
— from 2,550 to 954,400 tons. 


From the ad- I’ron Crown, n. 


March 10, 1813, by Frederick William III., consisting of 
an iron cross with silver mountin; 


( Hist.) See Crown. 


mirable report on the iron and steel industry in /880,/I’rondale, in Missouri, a village of Washington co. 

by Mr. James M. Swank, secretary of the American| Iron‘dequoit, in N. I, a post-township of Monroe co. 
Iron and Steel Association, a special agent of the|I’romer, (tern,) n. One who irons. 4 
census, it appears that this country occupies the second I’ron-found’er, n. One who founds or casts iron. 


lace 
Britain having the first place. It is highly interestin, 


as regards the extent of the industry, Great Iron Found’ 


Iron Foundery, . A foundry 
in which iron-cas ngs are mude.—Sce 2 


to note, from that report, that the people of the U. S. I'ron- Fray, n. A color resembling that of iron. 
are the largest per capita consumers of iron and steel —a, Of a gray color resembling iron. 


in the world. and of all nations they are the largest 
aggregate consumers of iron products. While Great 
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Ironie, [ron‘ical, a. Containing eons} given te 


irony ; expressing one thing and meaning 


IROQ 


eee s adv. By way of irony; by the use of 

rony. 

Iron’iealness, n. The quality of being ironical. 

Ironing, (i’ern-ing,) n. A smoothing with an iron. 

Froning-board, n. A bourd used by tailors. 

ILlronist. nz. One who deals in irony. 

Fron, (Lough,) a lake of Ireland, in Leinster, abt. 7 
m. N.W. of Mullingar. 

Fron Mask, (THe MAN IN THE.) (Hist.) See MARCSIAIL. 

Vron-mould, l’ron-mold, n. A spot in cloth 
made by applying rusty iron to the cloth when wet. 

I’ronmonger, u. A dealer in iron wares or hardware. 

Vronmongery, n. A general name for all miscella- 
neous articles made of iron; hardware. 

Tron Mountain, in Missouri, a post-village of St. 
Francois co., abt. 81 m. S. by W. of St. Louis. 

ron Mountain, in Virginia, a ridge of the Alle- 
ghanies, between Grayson and Smyth cos. — WHITETOP 
Mounrtaly, its highest summit, is 4,260 feet above sea- 
level. 

Fron Ridge, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Dodge 
co, abt. 7 m. S. E. of Horicon. 

I'ron-siek, a. (aut.) Applied to old vessels when 
the iron-work becomes loose. 

Iron Ship, n. Sce VESSELS, (ARMORED.) 

Wronsided, a. Hardy; rough; strong. 

Wronsmith, u. A worker in iron; a blacksmith. 

Iron Spring, in Georgia, a village of Butts co. 

Vron-stone, n. (Min.) A variety of LIMONITE, q. v. 

Fronton, in Missouri, a post-village, cap. of Iron co., 
abt. 90 m. 8. by W. of St. Louis. 

Vronton, in Ohio, a post-village, cap. of Lawrence co., 
on the Ohio River, abt. 145 m. above Cincinnati; pop. 
abt. 6,000. 

Fronton, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Lehigh co. 

Vronton, in Wisconsin, a village of Ashland co., on 
Lake Superior, abt. 25 m. E. of Ashland. 

—A post-village and township of Sauk co., abt. 22 m. W. 
by N. of Baraboo, 

Fronville, in Pennsylvania, a village of Blair co. 

Fronville, in Utah Territory, a village of Beaver co., 
abt. 5 m. W. of Beaver. 

V’ron-wood, u. (Bot.) The common name for certain 
species of various genera of plants. See MgTROSIDEROS, 
OSTRYA, and SipEROXYLON. 

Vron-work, n. The parts or pieces of a building, 
vessel, carriage, &c., which are of iron; anything made 
of iron; manufacture of iron; working in iron. 

ron Works, in Georgia, a village of Cass co, on the 
Etowah River, abt. 142 m. N.W. of Milledgeville. 

Vron-wort, n. (Bot.) See Siperitis. 

Irony. a. Made or consisting of iron; partaking of 
iron. — Resembling irou; hard. 

—n. [Fr. ironie; Lat. ironia ; Gr. etroneia, from eiron, a 
dissembler in speech.} Dissimulation ; ignorance pur- 
poscly affected to provoke or confound an adversary; & 

ind of ridicule which exposes errors or faults by seem- 
ing to approve, adopt, or defend them. 

(Rhet.) I., as defined by Aristotle, is an artful repre- 
sentation of qualities or things as less than they really 
are. Thus, amoug the various characters of the human 
mind as given by him, the efpwy is one who affectedly 
conceals or depreciates his own good qualities. Quin- 
tilian gives to rhetorical Z. a far more general sense, 
terming it diversiloquium, or the use of expressions con- 
trary to the thoughts of the speaker. e also distin- 

ishes it into two species, treating it as a trope or 

gure of speech where the opposition of thought to 
language extends only to a few words; a figure of 
thought, where it extends to a whole passage or dis- 
course. The Socratic J. is employed in argument when 
one speaker affects to take the positions of the other for 
nted, in order adroitly to lead him into self-contra- 

iction or obvious absurdity. In the ordinary sense, J. 
is a more delicate species of sarcasm, by which praises 
are bestowed where it is intended to convey the oppo- 
site sense of disapprobation; or assent is notified where 
the real object is to express dissent. 

Iroquois, (ir-o-quoy’,) a group of American Indians 
originally embracing 6 nations and afterwards 8, who 

Janted themselves in western New York and on the 
shores of lakes Ontario and Erie. These nations were 
the Mohawks, Oneidas, Onondagas, Cayugas, Senecas, 
and Tuscaroras, to whom were subsequently added the 
Huron tribes,and the Algonquin Mississagas; they were 
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—A post-village of Iroquois co., on Iroquois River, abt. 
85 m. S. by W. of Chicago. 

Iroquois, in Jndiuna, u township of Newton co.; pop. 
abt, 600. 

Iroquois River, rises in Jasper co., Indiana, and 
flowing S. W. into Illinois, turns to the N. W., and joins 
the Kankakee River in Kankakwe co. Length abt. 100 
m. It is sometimes called the PICKAMINK. 

Ir’pen, a river of Russia, in the govt. of Kiev. It 
flows into the Dnieper, 20 m. above the town of Kiev. 
Length 100 m. 

Irra‘diance, Irra'dlaney. n. An illuminating; 

a sending forth rays of light on an object. — Beams of 

light emitted; lustre; splendor. 

Irra‘diant, a. [Lat. irrudiuns.] Emitting rays of 
light. 

Irra‘diate, v.a. Lat. irradio, irradiatus — in, and 
radio, to furnish with beams or rays, from radius, a beam, 


ray. See Ray.) To brighten; to make splendid; to 
adorn with lustre. — To enlighten intellectually; to 
illuminate. 
“ Celestial light 
Shine inward, and che mind .. . irradiate."—Milton. 
To animate by heat or light. 
Ethereal or solar heat must digest, influence, irradiate.” — Hale. 


—To decorate with shining ornaments. 
* Our shrines irradiate.” — Pope. 


—b. n. To emit rays; toshine; to beam forth light. 

—a. Adorned with rays of light, or with brightness, or 
with anything shining. 

Irradia'tion. n. [L. Lat. irradiatio.] Act of irradi- 
ating or emitting beams of light; illumination; bright- 
ness; intellectual light; act of emitting minute parti- 
cles, or effluvia from some substance, 

Irradiation, (ir-rdd-+-ai’shun,) n. [Fr., from Lat. 
irradio, I shine.) (Optics.) A phenomenon in virtue of 
which white objects or those of a very bright color, when 
seen on a dark ground, appear larger than they really 
are. With a black body on a white ground, the converse 
is the case. The twocircles given in Fig. 1410 illustrate 


same size, but the for- 
mer appears to be the 
smaller. Z. arises from 
the fuct that the impres- 
sion produced on the 
retiua extends beyond 
the ontline of the image. 
It bears the same rela- 
tion to the space occu- 
pied by the image that 
the duration of the iim- 
pression does to the time 
during which the image 
is seen. A star, for in- 
stance, seen with the 
naked eye, seems to be 
a disc of sensible mag- 
nitude. On account of 
its distance it would ap- 
pear to bea point, if the 
rays of each pencil of 
light produced no effect 
beyond the axis of con- 
vergence, Thus, the 
dises of both the sun 
and moon are in like 
manner conceived to be 
apparently enlarged. 
When the moon is new, 
the part which is ren- 
dered luminous by the 
sun appears to be a portion of a larger sphere than the 

rt which is more faintly illuminated by the reflected 
ight from the earth: this phenomenon is also accounted 
for by the apparent enlargement, by irradiation, of the 
part enlightened by the sun. A kind of irradiation may 
also be produced, more or less, in a telescope, from de- 
fects in the object-glass, the irrationality of dispersion 
and diffraction, all of which give an apparent magnitude 
to a luminous point. The apparent magnitudes of 
celestial bodies were very erroneously estimated before 
the invention of the telescope. Tycho Brahe estimated 
the diameter of Venus to be twelve times, and Kepler, 


Fig. 1410, 


collectively called Mingoes by the English. When the 
French arrived in Canada in 1603, the Iroquois were a 
mighty nation, at war with the Adirondacks ; these last 
ijuvoking the assistance of the new-comers, the Dutch, 
spreading themselves along the banks of the Hudson, 
even as far up as the present city of Albany, drove the 
Adirondacks before them. During the wars between 
the English and French, the Iroquois were divided into 
two great sectious, both of which fought alternately on 
the side of both these nations. In the War of Inde- 
pendence, they were the allies of Great Britain, and 
severely annoyed the frontier settlements of New York 
and New Jersey. A powerful expedition was sent 
against them in 1779 under the command of General 
Sullivan, and their country was ravaged, and 18 of their 
Villages burned. Since that period, they have been 
slowly but effectually driven before the advancing white 
man, and their tribes have become a mere remnant of 
their former strength, They number about 800 war- 
riors, and are scattered over New York, Wisconsin, Ar- 
kansas, and Missouri, where they cultivate 30,000 acres 
of land. 
ns, in Illinois, a N. k. co., adjoining Indiana; 
area, abt. 1. 100 Cg. m. Rivers. Iroquois River, and several 
less important streams. Surface, mostly level prairie; 


seven times, greater than it is now known to be. ‘The 
cause of such mistakes is not removed by the telescope, 
but, by increasing the seen diameters without magnify- 
ing the effect of radiation, a proportional diminution is 
made in the error caused by the apparent enlargement. 
Objects which are of equal size, through the effect of 
irradiation, often appear to differ in size; this effect 
depends either on the color or the quantity of light 
which falls upon them. It was remarked by Sir William 
Herschel, that when a bright circle was viewed together 
with a dark one on a bright ground, the former always 
appeared larger than the other; and in order to correct 
the error in estimating the magnitudes of the columns 
about temples, when seen agninst a bright ground, the 
ancients made the thickness of the columns to increase 
proportionately to the distance between them. Vitru- 
vius, in his work on architecture, explains this practice 
by saying that the columns with wide intervals, being 
more surrounded by the air, appear on that account to 
be more slender than those which are closer. The per- 
ceptions of magnitude, however, depend partly on those 
of distance, and a contrary effect frequently takes place 
with objects viewed aguinst the sky, when they are be- 
lieved to be more distant than is really the case. 
Irrad’icate, v.a. [Lat. in, in, and radiz, a root.) To 


soil, fertile. Cup. Middleport. 


fix by the root; to insert firmly. (R.) 
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this. The black one and the white one are just of the| 
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Irra’tional, a. [Lat. irrationalis.] That is void of 
reason; not rational. Unreasonable ; absurd; contrary 
to reason; unwise; foolish. 

(Math.) Applied to numbers or quantities whose roots 
are incommensurable with unity, and which cannot, 
therefore, be accurately extracted. Thus the root of 2, 
or y 2, is irrational, because it cannot be expressed by 
any finite number. If the side of a square be equal to 
1, then y 2 will be its diagonal, and will consequently be 
irrational; for geometry teaches us that the diagonal 
of a square is incommensurable with its sides. In alge- 
bra, irrationals are termed surds; and although they 
cannot be expressed in any finite numbers, yet close 
approximations can be made to their intrinsic values. 
Nothing shows this more plainly than the evolution 
of binomial surds, which gives as near a value as pos- 
sible to the result aimed at. The theory is as follows: 


Assume Y z +V y =V a +y b; then by squaring each 
side we gain z+y+2Vzy =4a+V b; . . yd, and 
2 /r = b. From these two equations we find z and 


y thus: Day ht z%—2ry+y2=a2—b 
And, z—y=//a2—b; but z+y=a 


447 —b a—ya* —b 
. g= and y= z ; 


which gives us the nearest approximation to the value 
of the root ya + y b. 

Irrational ity, n. Want of rationality or reason, or 
the powers of understanding. 

Irra‘tionally, adv. Without reason; in a manner 
contrary to reason; absurdity. 

Irra’‘tionalness, n. The quality of being irrational; 
irrationality. 

Irrawadi, Irravady. Irrawaddy, Irawadi 
or Airavati, (said to mean, like Mississippi, father of 
waters.) The principal stream in Further India, E. of the 
Bruhmapootra. It rises in Lat. 28° N., Lou. 97° 30 E.; 
and, directing its course W.S.W., passes the cities of 
Amarapura and Old Ava. In Lat. 21° 45’ it is joined 
from the N.W. by the Kyan-quayn river; and in Lat. 
17° 50“ it divides into two branches, one of which, run- 
ning to the S. W., passes the town of Persaim or Bassem ; 
the other, running to the S. E., passes Rangoon; but 
these branches again subdivide into many streams,which 
are met by the tide. The intermediate space is formed 
into a delta, similar to that of the Nile. Along the 
banks of this river, the greater part of the Burmese 
dominions is settled; and it is navigable for vessels of 
2.0 tons burden as far up as Ava. Length, abt. 1,200 m. 

Irrebut’table, a. That cannot be rebutted. 

Irreeep'tive, a. That not receives, or cannot re- 
ceive. 

Irreclaim’able, a. Not to be reclaimed; that cannot 
be recalled from error or vice; that cannot be brought 
to reform ; irrecoverable ; incorrigible; untamable. 

Irreclaim‘ably, adv. So as not to admit of being 
reclaimed or of reformation. 

Irrecog'nizable,. a. That cannot be recognized. 

Irreconcilabil ity, n. Quality of being irreconcila- 
ble; incongruity. 

Irreconcil/able, a. Not reconcilable; not to be 
called to amity, or a state of friendship and kindness ; 
retaining enmity. — That cannot be made to agree or be 
consistent ; incongruous; incompatible; as, opinions or 
propositions. 

Irreconcil/ableness, n. Quality of being irrecon- 
cilable ; incompatibility; incongruity. 

Irreconeil ably, adv. In a manner that precludes 
reconciliation. 

Irreconcile’ment, Irreconcilia’tion,n. Want 
of reconcilement; di eement. 

Irrecord’able, a. (Lat. irrecordabilis.] Not to be 
recorded. 

Irrecov’erable,a. Not to be recovered or repaired; 
irreparable; that cannot be regained; irretrievable; 
that cannot be obtained by demand or suit; not to be 
remedied. 

Irrecov'erableness, n. The state of being irrecov- 
erable. 

Irrecov’erably, adv. Beyond recovery; beyond the 
possibility of being regained, repaired, or remedied; be- 
yond the possibility of being reclaimed. 

Irreeus' able, a. [Fr. irrecusuble.] Not liable to ex- 
ception. 

Irredeemabil'ity, n. The quality of being irre- 
deemable. 

Irredeem'nble, a. That cannot be redeemed; that 
is not subject to be paid at the nominal value; as, “an 
irredeemable paper currency.” 

iseodeemvablomens, n. Quality of being irredeom- 
able. 

Irredeem’ably, adv. So as not to be redeemable. 

Irredu’cible, a. Not tobe reduced; that cannot be 
brought back to a former state; that cannot be reduced 
or changed to a different state. 

Irreducible Cases, ( Algebra.) The name given to those 
peculiar cases in the solution of cubic equations where 
Cardan’s theory, or formula, fails in its application, on 
account of its imaginary expression. This unfortunate 
circumstance caused great difficulties to arise in the 
paths of early analysts ; and even up to the present day 
all efforts may be deemed unsuccessful, In order to show 
in what consists the difficulty, let the proposed cubic 
equation be z3+4+az+c=0; then, by Cardan’s rule.we have 


a= (get Vg HK) -V r 
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Now if, in this expression, a is negative, and Jya? is 
greater than 14c, then rale will be a negative 
quantity, and, consequently, the extraction of a square 


root will be impossible, as the expression V e 
will be imaginary. (See IMAGINARY QUANTITY.) But it is! 
known, from the theory of equations, that every cubic 
equation must have at least one real root; and it is a) 
circumstance not a little remarkable, that those cubic , 
equations in which this imaginary expression occurs, | 
have not only one real root, but have all the three roots 
real. It is possible to disengage the expression for the 
value of z from the imaginary quantities by expanding | 
it by the binomial theorem; for the imaginary quantities, 
which will be the same in both resulting series, will be 
positive in the one series and negative in the other; 
and, therefore, on adding the series together, they will 
be eliminated. However, the series which results from | 
this source will rarely be what is termed convergent, | 
and, consequently, the method will be deprived of any 
utility it might have appeared to possess. The follow.) 
ing method is, perhaps, the simplest of the many which | 
have been devised wherewith to solve the difficulty of | 
cubic equations. Suppose z*—ry be the proposed 


equation, an arc, a, must then be found in the trigono- 


metrical tables whose natural cosine is 3s} 327% ; 
then the three roots of the equation will be 


1 
3 


1225 lg X sin 1(900—a) 


z=2} ly X cos 


z=2y y X ens 1(90°—a), 


These formula will apply whether S be negative or posi- 
ive; but when S is uegative, it would simplify the 
elimination if the are a should be chosen, so that its 


sine, and not its cosine, be equal to 3sy? X 2yy y, when 
the roots will be found in a much easier manner. 

Irredu’cibleness, n. The quality of being irredu- 
cible. 

Irredu’cibly, adv. Ina manner not reducible. 

Irreflee’tive, a. Not retlective. 

Irrefragability. n. The quality of being irrefra- 
gable. 

Irref’ragable, a. That cannot be refuted or over- 
thrown; incontrovertil) unanswerable; indisputa- 
ble: incontestable; undeniable. 

Irref ragableness. n. The quality of being irref- 
ragable, or incapable of being refuted. 

Irref’ragably, adr. So as not to be overthrown. 

Irref'utable. a. That cannot be refuted or disproved; 
unanswerable; indisputable. 

Irref'utably, adv. Beyond the possibility of refuta- 
tion. 

Irregen’eracy, n. Unregeneracy. 

Irreg’ular, a. Lat. irregularis in, and regularis.} 
Not regular; not according to common form or rule: 
not according to established principles or customs; de- 
viating from usage. — Not conformable to nature or the 
usual operation of natural laws. — Not according to the | 
rules of art; immethodical; anomalous. — Not in con- 
formity to laws human or divine. — Disorderly ; intem- 
peri inordinate; vicious. — Not straight, as a line; 
crooked; not uniform, as motion; variable; changea- 
ble. 

(Gram.) Deviating from the common rules in its in- 
flections, as a nonn or verb. 

(Bot.) Having the petals which constitute one series 
in a flower, the petals for example, dissimilar in sizo and 
form. 

J. Cadence. (Mus.) One which does not end upon the 
essential chord of the mode in which a piece is com- 
posed. 

I. Troops. (Mil.) Troops enlisted, paid, and officered 
differently from the regular army. So,in the British 
army of Indin, there are several regiments of irregular 
cavalry, raised by voluntary enlistment, and in which 
the men provide their own horses, arms, clothing, and 
sabsistence. 

Irregular, n. One who does not follow a settled rule. 
— A soldier not in regular service. 

Irregular‘ity, n. (Fr. irrégularité.) Want of reg- 
ularity; deviation from a straight line or from any 
common or established rule; deviation from method or 
order. — Deviation from law, human or divine, or from 
moral rectitude; inordinate p tice; vice. 


“The sinner is ashamed of his irregularities. — Rogers. 


Ir regularly. adv. Witnout rule, method, or order. 
Irreject‘able, a. That cannot be rejected. 
Irrela'tion, n. Quality of being irrelative; want of 
relation. 
Irrelative, a. Not relative; unconnected. 
Irret‘atively, ade. Unconnectedly. 
Irrel’evancy, n. State or quality of being irrelevant, 
not being applicable, not serving to aid und support. 
—a, Not apfflicable; wot serving to support. 
irrelevant, a. (in, and Fr. releer, to raise, from 
élever. Lat., elevo, levn, to raise. ] Not applicable. (Law.) 
Argument, testimony, and evidence are irrelevant, when 
they do not serve to sustain the case. 
Irrelevantly, adv. Without being to the purpose. 
Irrellev'able, 4 That dues not admit relief. 
Irrelig' ion. n. [Fr. irreluiim — iu, aud réligi.) 
Want of religion, or contempt of it; ungedliness; 
worldliness; wickedneéss; impiety. 
Irrelig’ionist, n. One who is irreligious. 
Irrelig'ions, a. [Fr. irréligieur) Not religious; 
destitute of religious principles; contemning religion ; 
impious; ungodly; contrary to religion; prolane. 


IRRE 


Irrelig’iously, adv. With impiety; wickedly. 

Irrelig’iousness, n. Quality or state of being irre- 
ligious; want of religious principles or practices; un- 
godliness. 

Irre’‘meable, a. [Fr. irréméable, from Lat. in, priv., 
and raen, to return.) Which does not admit of return. 

Irreme'dinble. a. [Fr. irrémédiuble.) Not to be 
remedied: that cannot be cured, corrected, or redressed ; 
incurable; irretrievable; irreparable. 

Irreme‘diableness, n. State of being irremediable. 

Irreme‘diably, udr. lun manner or degree that 
precludes remedy, cure, or correction. 

Irremis'sible, a. [Fr. irremissible — in, and remis- 
sible.) Not to be remitted or pardoned ; that cannot be 

unpardonable. 
is sibleness, n. 
missible. 

Irremis‘sibly, adv. So ns not to be pardoned. 

Irr is sive, o. Not remitting. 

Irremovabili n. Quality or state of being irre- 
movable, or not removable from office, 

Irremov’able, a. Not removable; that cannot be 
moved or changed; not legally removable from office. 

Irremov’ably, adv. So as not to admit of removal, 

Irremov’al, „. State of being not removed. 

Irremu’nerable, a. [Lat. (rremunerabilis.] That 
caunot be remunerated or rewarded, 

Irrenovned', d. Not renowned; void of honor. 
And end their days in irrenowned shame.” — Faerie Queene, 

Irreparability, n. Quality or state of being irrep- 
arable, or beyond repair or recovery. 

Irreparable, a. 1 irr¢parable ; Lat. trreparabilis 
im, and reparabils.) That cannot be repaired or 
mended; that cannot be recovered or regained; irre- 
coverable; irretrievable; irremediable; incurable, 

Irrep'arableness, n. State ot being irreparable. 

Irrep’arably, adr. In a manner or degree that pre- 
cludes recovery or repair, 

Irrepealabil ity, „. State of being irrepealable, 

Errepent able, a. That cannot be repealed or re- 
voked. 

Irrepeal'ableness, n. Irrepealability; quality of 
being irrepealatile. 

Irrepeal ably, adv. 

Irrepentance, n. 
tence. 

Irreplev'iable. Irreplev'isable, a. (Liv.) 
That cannot be replevied or delivered ou sureties, 

Bourier, 


The quality of being irre- 


Beyond the power of repeal. 
Want of repentance; impeni- 


Irreprehen’sible, a. 
blamed or censured; free from fault. 

Irreprehen’sibleness, n. The quality of being 
irreprehensible. 

Irreprehen'sibly, adv. 
blume; without blame. 

Wines ee dee a. Not representable; of which 
the idea cannot be imparted by any word or image; as, 
“ God's trrepresentable nature.” 

Irrepressible, a. That cannot be repressed or re- 
strained. 

Irrepres’sibly, adv. So as not to be repressed. 

Irreproach’aple, a. That cannot be justly re 
proached; free from blame: unblamable; irreprovable ; 
innocent; blameless ; unblemished. 

Irreproach’ableness, n. The state or quality of 
being irreproachuble. 

Irreproach’ably, adv. 
serve reproach; blamelessly. 

Irreprov'able, a. That cannot be justly reproved ; 
blameless ; upright. 

Irreprov’ableness, n. 
being irreprovable. 

Irreprov’ably, adv. 
proof or blame. 

Irrepti'tious, a. [Lat. irrepto, to creep into.) Creep- 
ing; crept in. 

Irrep’utable, a. Not reputable; disreputable. 

Irresilient, a. Not resilient; not recoiling or re- 
bounding. — Webster. 

Irresist’‘ance, n. Forbearance to resist; non-resist- 
ance; passive submission. 

Irresistibil'ity, n. Quality of being irresistible; 
power or force beyond resistance or opposition. 

Irresistible, a. [Fr. irrésistible.) That cannot be 
successfully resisted or opposed ; superior to opposition ; 
resistless. 

Irresist/ibleness, n. 
irresistible. 

Irresist‘ibly, adv. With a power that cannot be 
successtully resisted or opposed, 

Irres’oluble, a. Not to be dissolved; not to be 
broken. 

Irres‘olableness, n. 
the parts, 

Irres“olute. a. Not resolute; not firm or constant in 
purpose; not decided; not determined; given to doubt; 
wavering; vacillating; undecided; unsettled; unstable; 
unsteady. 

Irres‘olutely, adv. Without firmness of mind; with- 
out decision. 

Irres’oluteness, n. Quality of being irresolute ; 
want of firm determination or purpose; vacillation of 
mind, 

Irresolu'tion, n. [Fr. irrésolution.] Want of reso- 
munen want of decision in purpose; @ fluctuation of 
mind. 

Irresolvabil'ity, n. 
being resolvable. 

Irresolv’able, a. That cannot be resolved, 

Irresolv’ableness, n. Quality of being irresolv- 


able. 
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In a manner not to incur 


In a manner not to de- 


The state or quality of 
So as not to be liable to re 


The state or quality of being 


Resistance to separation of 


The state or quality of not 


Not reprehensible; not to be 
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|Irresolw’edly, adv. Without settled determination. 
Irrespective, a. Not having regard to; (with of.) 
Not regarding circumstances. 

Irrespec'tively, adr. Without regard to; not tak- 
ing circumstances into consideration, 2 

Irres'pirnble, a. [Lat. irrespirabilis —in, and re- 

| spirabilis. See Respike.) Untit for respiration; not 

| having the qualities that support animal life. 
|Irresponsibility, n. Want of responsibility. 

Irresponsible, a. Not responsible; not liable or 
able to answer for consequences ; not answerable, 

Irrespon'sibly, adr. So as not to bo responsible. 

Irrespoun'‘sive, a. Not responsive. 

\Irrestrain’‘able, a. That cannot be restrained ; un- 
restrainable. 

Irresus‘citable, a. That cannot be resuscitated. 

Irresus citably, adv. In such state as not to be 
resuscitalle. 

Irreten'tive, a. 
taining. 

Irretrace’able, a. That cannot be retraced, 

Irretriev/able, a. That cannot be retrieved, re 
covered, or repaired; irremediable; irreparable; irre- 
coverable. 

Irretriev'ableness, n. Quality of being irretriev- 
able. 

Irretriev'ably. adv. Irreparably ; irrecoverably; in 
A manner not to be regained., 

Irretaurn‘able, a. Not returnable, 

Irreveal'able, a. That may not be revealed. 

irreverence, n. [Fr. irrdrérence ; Lat. irreverentia.) 
Want of ri rence, or want of veneration; want of due 
respect; want ofa due regard to the anthority and char- 
acter of the Supreme Being.— Disrespect ; state of being 
disregarded, 

Irreverends, a. Irreverent; disrespectful. 

Irreverent, a. [Fr. irreverent ; Lat, irrererens— in, 
and rererens.| Wanting in reverence and veneration ; not 
entertaining or manifesting due regard to the Supreme 
Being: proceeding from irreverence; expressive of a 
wantof veneration ; disrespectful. — Wanting in respect 
to superiors, 

Irrev’erently, adr. In an irreverent manner; with- 
ont due respect to superiors, 

Irreversible, a. That cannot be reversed; that can 
not be recalled, repealed, or annulled; irrevocable; uns 
changenble. 

Irrevers ibleness, n. State of being irreversible. 

Irrevers'ibly, adv. In a manner which precludes a 
reversal or repeal. 

Irrevocability, Irrev’oeableness, n. Fr. 
irrévocabilit’.] State of being irrevocable. 

Irrevocable. 4c [Lat. irrevecubilix in, and reroca- 
bilis. See REvokk.] Not to be recalled or revoked; 
that cannot be reversed, repealed, or annulled. 

\Irrev’oeably, adv. Beyond recall; in a manner pre- 

| eluding repeal. 

|Irrhetor‘ical, a. Not rhetorical; not persnusixe. 

Ir’rigate,r.a. [Lat. irrigo, irrigatus — in, and rigo, 
to water; akin to Ger, regen, and Eng. rain.) To lead 
or conduct water or any other liquid to a place; to 
water; to wet; to moisten ; to bedew, 

(Agric.) To water, us lands, by causing a stream to 
flow npon it and spread over it, 

Irriga’tion, n. [Fr.: Lat. irrigatio, from trrigo, to 
water.) (Agric.) The watering of the earth to increase 
its fruittulness. In a more confined sense, the term 
is applied to that species of flooding which consists in 
spreading a sheet of water over a field or meadow, in 
such a manner that it can be readily withdrawn. 
Water is the most essential of all the substances which 
concur in the vegetation and growth of plants; no seed 
can germinate, and no plant receive nourishment, with- 
out moisture. No verdure exists in those warm cli- 
mates where the rains are periodical and the soil is 
dried up by continual evaporation, unless springs or 
rivers supply the moisture required; and vegetation is 
always the most luxuriant where there is abundance of 
water, a warm temperature, and rapid evaporation, 
The observation of these circumstances suggested vari- 
ous methods of J. The artificial watering of the earth, 
chiefly to produce increased crops of grass, has been in 
use for a very remote period. In the Orient, the cli- 
mate is such that, in various situations, soils now fer- 
tile would be sterile, were not the ground enriched 
with copious supplies of water. In patriarchal times, 
various hydraulic machines were used for the purpose 
of supplying the ground with er. Some of these 
resembled onr common water-wheels, and were worked 
by the teet of men, somewhat after the manner of the 
modern tread-mill. It is to this custom that Moses al- 
luded when he reminded the lernelites of their sowing 
their corn in Egypt and watering it with their feet, 
(Deut. xi. 10.) In the sandy soils of Arabia, a similar 
practice still exists. At the present day, in Egypt, 
water is sometimes raised, for purposes of irrigation, by 
means of a wicker basket lined with leather, which is 
held by cords between two men, who, by this laborious 
Means, swing it over the banks of the Nile into the 
canal which conveys it to the lands intended to be irri- 
gated. The Stadoof, which ia a simple contrivance for 
drawing water (Fig. 1411). is also commonly used for the 
purpose, over a large portion of the Oriental countries. 
The early employment of irrigation by the Egyptians 
and Chinese was most probably the result of the good 
effects which were observed to be produced by the over- 
flowing of the Nile aud the Chinese rivers. In Italy, espe- 
cially on the banks of the Po., Z. has been carried on 
since before the time of Virgil: and the process is still 
eniployed in the same district with great care and zeal. 
Alter the fall of tk è Ronan empire, agriculture rapidly 


Not retentive; not capable of re 
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declined; bnt, singularly enough, J. continned to be 
practised throughout the dark ages with great suc- 
cess, This was more — the case in Lombardy, 
where the princes patroni and followed the ex- 
ample of the various religious establishments. The 


waters of the chief rivers of Northern Italy, auch | 


us the Po, the Adige, the Tagliament, and of all the 
minor streams, are used at the present day for irrigu- 
tion. No other country possesses so large an extent of 
rich water-meadows as that portion of Italy. 


The 
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of the river; from which level it can be allowed to de- 
ascend slowly, and irrigate a considerable 'e before it 
returns to the stream. This form of Z. is the most com- 
mon; and the size, shape, and direction of the chaunely 
depend on the nature of the soil, surface, 4c. In all /, 
the general . may be described as the supply 
of au abundance of water to every portion of the sur- 
face, and taking it off aguin with rapidity, Artificial 
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the functions is broken. In this signification he also 
uses the word surirritation, which he considers as a 
higher degree, and us the essential cuuse of fever. J. is 
the common precursor of inflammation — Dunglison. 

Morbid I.; Omstitutimal J. (Med.) That excitement 
which occurs after injuries done to the body, or to any 
part thereof, 


| Ir’ritative, a. Tending to irritate. 


modes of effecting these two results are often necessary. | Ixritatory, a. Irritating; stimulating. 


When the surface to be irrigated is flat and level. it is 
frequently necessary to form artificial slopes for the! 
water to pass over. The whole of the ground is then 
laid in broad undulating beds, the upper part of which 
is quite level from end to end where the supply-channel 
is cut. All the supply-farrows are fed by a main chan- 
nel at right angles to the beds and somewhat above 
them. When the flood-gates are opened, the water flows 
into all the upper channels very regularly, till it fills 
them to overflowing in their entire length. The best 
water-meadows are those which have n perfect command 
of water and a regular supply. During frost, when the 
vegetation of dry meadows is suspended, the water- 
meadows are allowed to havea current of water lowing 
over them. By this means they ure protected from the 
effect of frost, and the grusa continues to grow as long 
as the water flows over it. Whenever the temperature 
is above freezing, however, the flow of water is stupped, 
as too much moisture would be injurious to the vegeta- 
tion. By this means, at the first sign of spring. before 
the dry meadows have recovered from the effects of 
winter, the grass grows rapidly in the water-meadows, 
By careful and judicious management, two or three 
crops of grass can also be obtained iu one season, When 
the water is suited for irrigation, the land never requires 
manure. The best soil for a water-meadow is a good 
gravel. In the northern part of the U. Staten, meadow 
lands ure often so kept flooded with water in the winter 


Ir’rorate, v.a. | Lat. irroro, to bedew. 


Ir te nee 


Irus. 


To sprinkle or 
moisten with atoms, as the earth with dew, 


|Irrora‘tion, n. A bedewing; a sprinkling. 
Irru’brical, a. Not rubrical; contrary to the rubric. 
Irrupted, a. (Lat. in, into, and rumpo, to burst.) 


Forced through, 


Irrup'tion, n. [Fr.; Lat. irruptio—in, and 


ruptus, to break. See RUPTURE.) A breaking, rushing, 
or bursting into; a breaking or sudden violent rushin 
into a place. — A sudden invasion ur incursion; a sud- 
den, violent inroad, or entrance of invaders into a place 
or country. . 

Rushing in or upon. 

rising in the Altai Mountains, 
Lat, 41° N., Lon. 88° E., and flowing into the Obi at 
Samarova, 


Irupana, (¢-ru-pa‘na,) a town of Bolivia, dept. of La 


72 un ascertained. 

(Homeric Myth.) u be of Ithaca, and a sort of 
depeudant at the palace of Ulysses; used by the suitors 
of Penelope as a messenger between themselves and the 
chaste wile, Upon the return of the loug absent hus- 
band, Irus, who had forgotten his master's features, at- 
tempted to prevent his entrance into the palace; but 
though of immense stature aod of vast strength, Ulysses 
struck him dead with one blow of his fist. 


Paz; 


Ir'VIIle, in Ohio, a village of Muskingum co., about 55 


m, K. by N. of Columbus. 


season, the great advantage of this method being not Ervin, in Jndiana,a township of Howard co.; pop. abt. 
so much the superior quantity and quality of the ss 1,476. 

produced, as the early spring crops furnished by them. Ir'vine, a river in Ayrshire, Scotland, which flows into 
They thus afford pasturage to ewes and Jambs, which! the Frith of Ciyde at Irvine. 


can, by this means, be brought earlier into the market. Ir vine, a seaport in Ayrshire, Scotland, 24 m. S. W. of 
There is, perhaps, no agricultural question of greater) Glasgow; pop. 7.500. 
importance, in a national point of view, than the im- Ervine, in Aentucky, a post-village, cap. of Estil co., 


provement of land by J.; for, by its means, all the rich 
organic and other matters diffused through the rivers, 
which would otherwise be Lorne to the sea, are saved to 
agriculture. 
Irrig’uous, a. [Lat. irriguus.] Supplied with water; 
well watered; watery: moist; dewy. 
Irris‘ible, a. Not risible, 
g Irri'sion, n. [Lat. ee ridro, risum, to 
Fig. 1411. — MODERN suavoor. | be of laughing 7 waa ; act of deriding or 
whole country, indeed, from Venice to Turin, may be Irritabil'ity,n. [Fr. irritabilité, from L. Lat. trrita- 
mid to be formed into one great water-meadow. From ilitas.) Quality or state of being irritable, or of being 
Italy the practice spread into France and Spain, and] easily irritated, excited, ur exasperated, 
Jastly into Britain. In Bengal, wells are dug in the ( Phys.) Susceptibility of excitement or irritation. 
highest parts of the fields, and from them, by means of (Physiol.) A power, possessed by all living, organized 
bullocks and a rope over u pulley, water is raised in| bodies. of being acted upon by certain stimuli, and of 
buckets, aud conveyed to all parts of the fields in small] moving responsible to such stimuli. It is the ultimate 
channels. Long before the discovery of America b; vital property. — Dunglison. 
Columbus, I. was practised by the Mexicans. They cul- (Bot.) The name applied to many very interesting, 
lected the water from mountain torrents, and conducted! but imperfectly understood, Phenomena; as the so-called 
it to their lands by means of proper channels, with greut Sleep of plants; the motion of the * of muy eryp- 
care and skill. It was not till the end of the 17th cen-| togamic plants by means of cilia; the motions of Osci/- 
tury, however, that water-meadows were constructed in| latoriæ Hiatamucei, aud others of the lowest Alge; the 
Europe upon anything like a scientific system, and it successive approaches of the stamens of Purnassia pa- 
was only towards the couclnsion of the 18th century| /ustris to the pistil; the movements of the leaves of the 
- that great improvements took place in this branch of | Ming Plant of India; aud those caused by agitation 
agriculture. With regard to the precise manner in which] or by the touch of a foreign body in the leaves of Sen- 
irrigation acts, it would seem that much depends upon! sitive Plants of the Dionea or Venus's Fly-trap, &c., in 
the chemical properties of the river-water employed.“ the stamens of the Barberry, Schizanthus, &c., and in 
Atmospheric air and water contain all the principal) the stigmas of Mimulus, Ac. Many explanatious have 


lar'vine’s 


elements of vegetables; namely, oxygen, hydrogen, been proposed of these phenomena, but none satisfac- 
nitrogen, and carbon; the rest are either present in the 
soil, or held in solution in the water. Besides, it seems 
å bable that water has an important office with respect 
To the growth of plants. Ifthe principle discovered by 
Mucaire is admitted, namely, that planta reject through 
their roots those portions of the sap which form the 


Irriiable, a. (Lat. irritabilis, from irrito, irritatus.] 


Susceptible of irritation or excitemont; very suscep- 
tible of anger or passion; easily provoked, inflamed, 
or exasperated, 

( Physiol, and Bot.) Susceptible of IRRITATION, q. v. 


residue of its elaboration, these portions can be of no Ir’ritableness, n. Quality of being irritable; irrita- 


further use to the plant, and may, in fact, be injurious 


bility. 


to it. It may be, therefore, necessary to remove this Ir’ritably, adr. In a way to be irritated, 


| on the Kentucky River, about 70 m. S. K. of Frankfort. 
Ir vine, in Punsylvania, a post-village of Warren co., 


on the All ny River, abt. 212 m. N. W. of Harrisburg. 
tore, in Tennessee, a village of Weakly 


co, abt. 114 m., W. of Nashville. 


Ir vinestovn. or Lowrizrstown, n town of Ireland, 


in Ulster, co. Fermanagh, about 9 m. N. of Eviskillen; 
pop. 1,300. 


Irving. EDWARD, a celebrated Scotch divine, and the 


founder of a sect denominated Jrvingites, q. v. This 
clergyman, whose youthful history has been represented 
as unsettled and vagrant. was born at the village of 
Annan in 1792, and educated for the ministry at the 
university of Edinburgh. Many of the 3 of 
hia clerical life were passed iu fulfilling the ordinances 
of the Church in Haddington, Kirkaldy, and Glasgow, 
his fervid eloquence and highly figurative style creating 
for him many admirers. It was not, however, till his 
arrival in London, about 1820, that his tall, remarkable 
figure aud impressive manner attracted to him that at- 
tention that male him so highly popular and esteemed, 
his church in Hatton Garden being thronged with the 
élite of London Presbyterians, and compelling the erec- 
tion of a much larger temple in Gray's Inu Road, Soon 
after, he was accused by the synod of beresy in his doc- 
trine, and atter an inquiry that extended over nearly 
two years, he was superseded, and declared by the pres- 
bytery unfit to discharge his functions. The immediate 
cause of this charge was the introduction into his ser- 
vice of what was called a supernatural manifestation of 
the Spirit, evineing itself iu a rhapsody of unintelligible 
ja from some one or other of the Mey Ps pee 
— which received the appellation of the “ Unknown 
Tongues.” The curiosity to hear him preach on the oc- 
casion of his visiting Scotland between the years 1828 
and 1829, rose to a state of the most extraordinary anxi- 
ety, the doors of the churches and chapels being crowded 
for many bours before the time of service. In 1833 he 
was deposed from his ministry at Auuan, his native 
place, which had such an effect on bis health, that he 
never afeerwards rallied, D. 1834. 


Ir’ritancy, n. State of being irritant. 


residue, or excrement, as it may be called; and the per| 
cola tion of water through the soil would appear to be irritant, a. [Fr., from Lat. — Irritating. 
the means which nature bas provided for this purpose.|—n. (Med.) That which causes irritation or pain, heat, 
It can, therefore, be readily supposed that the simple| and tension; either mechanically, as puncture, acupune- 
washing of the roots with pure and soft running water ture, or scarification; chemically. as the alkalies and 
has u beneficial effect upon plants. If water beallowed| acids; or in a ific manner, as cantharides. Dunglison. 
to «row stagnant, and to evaporate, leaving the hurtful | [r’ritate, v. a. [Lat. irrito; akin to Gr. eretho, usually 
matter in solution to remain in the soil, all the advan-| erethizn, to stir to anger, to provoke.) To ronse to anger; 
tages of irrigution are lost. In such cases, rushes and) to provoke; to excite; to stimulate; to exasperate; to 
coarse aquatic plants grow instead of grasses, as may be] fret; to vex; to tease; to inflame. 
seen in all marshy places. Irrigation, to be effectual, (Med.) To excite heat and redness, as in the skin by 
depends, therefore, upon the circulation of the water; friction. 
and the more porous the soil, and especially the gut- Irritated, p.a. Excited; provoked ; subjected to irri- 
soil, the more vigorous is the vegetation. In all cases tation. 
of irrigation, the water, whether it comes from natural Irritating, p.a. Exciting; angering; provoking; 
lakes and rivers, or artificial wells and ponds, must first! causing irritation. Re 
be above the level of the land to be irrigated. This is Irrita’tion, n. Fr.; Lat. irritatio.) Act of irritating; 
merally the most important poiut to be considered.“ act of exciting or rousing to anger; incitement; ex- 
Phere must also ben ready exit for the water; conse-| citement; provocation; exasperation; anger. — Excite- 
quently, the land must not lie lower than the natural) ment or action produced on organized bodies by the ap- 
receptacle of the water. One of the first and most im- plication of stimulants, medicines, 4c. 
— steps in J. is, therefore, taking the level. This ( Mei.) The state of a tissue or organ, in which there 
mes asiniple matter when the ground lies along the] is excess of vital movement; commonly manifested by 
banks of a running stream. A channel, receiving the] increase of the circulation and sensibility. Broussais 
water at a higher point than that to which the river we, defines sensibility to be: — the condition of an organ, 
may be dug at a less declivity than that of the bedofthe| the excitation of which is carried to so high a degree, 
stream, and made to carry water higher than the banks] that the equilibrium resulting frum the balance of all 
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Irving. Wasuincton, an American author, n. in New 
York, 1783. He was the youngest son of Win, Irving, a de- 
ecendant of the Erwyns, or Irvings, of Orkney, Scotland, 
who flourished there in the 15th cent. His father having 
died while he was still young, his education, which took 
place at home, devolved upon his elder brothers, young 
meu of considerable attainments. His bealth, during 
youth and early manhood, was exceedingly delicate; 
and though his studies were retarded by this circum- 
stance, his imagination and perceptive faculties gained 
by it; for, unable to sit closely to his books, he spent a 

t deal of his time in wandering about Manhattan 
land, observing the picturesque aspects of nature in 
that place, and listening to the odd traditions of the 
old Dutch and other settlers. It is to these first im- 
pressions of his youth that so much of the quaint 
piqnancy of his writings is due. His literary career 
was commenced in 1802, with a number of sketches con- 
tributed to the “ New York W Sor peng entitled 
Letters of Jonathan Oldstyle. His health was, however, 
so frail that he was compelled to travel, with a view to 
its renovation. He crossed the Atlantic, and visited 
France, Italy, Switzerland, Holland, and England, On 
his retarn to New York, he, together with Mr. Kirke 
Paulding, commenced a series of humorous and graphic 
sketches, which were published under the title of Sub 
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magundi. This work obtained a considerable degree of 
popularity, but was suddenly stopped at the end of 1807. 
After this he wrote a number of tales and essays for the 
Magazines and newspapers, and about the same time 
begun to study the law; but although he was admitted 
to the bar, he never practised as a barrister. In 1800 
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was published the humorous History of New York, by 
Dietrich Knickerbocker, which instantly made J. one of 
the most popular of American writers. On the breaking 
ont of war against England, a few years afterwards, he 
was attached, with the rank of colonel, to the staff of 
Gen. Tompkins, governor of New York. On the estab- 
lishment of peace, he went to Liverpool to represent 
the commercial house of Irving Brothers, a firm which | 
subsequently failed; whereupon J. ocenpied himself ex- 
clusively with literature. Alter having travelled over 
England, he commenced his Sketch- Book, forwarding his 
manuscript in instalments to New York, where it was 
published. The very favorable manner in which the 
London critics spoke of this work, induced J. to seek n 
publisher for it in England. He was for a long time 
unsuccessful in this attempt; and having already met 
with an hospitable reception at Abbotsford, by Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, he now sought that gentleman's advice. Al- 
though Scott could not help him to a publisher, he 
offered to procure him the post of editor for a periodical 
then about to be started in Edinburgh. J. declined this 
kiud proposal. “My whole course of life,” he said, “ has 
been desultory; and I am unfitted for any periodically 
recurring task, or any stipulated labor of body or mind. 
I have no command of my talents, such as they are, and 
have to watch the varyings of my mind as I should 
those of a weathercock. Practice and training may 
bring me more into rule; but at present I am as useless 
for regular service as one of my own country Indians or 
a Don Cossack.” He afterwards purposed to issue an 
English edition of his Sketch-Book at his own risk; but 
his publisher failed when the first volume only had 
been produced. The book became so rapidly popular, 
however, on both sides of the Atlantic, that Mr. Murray 
resolved to become its English publisher; and hence- 
forth 1’s reputation was made. A second volume of 
the Sketch-Book, Bracebridge Hall, and the Tales of a! 
Traveller succeeded, the last work appearing in 1824; 
the author's residence during the interval of their com- 
position being alternately at London and Paris. In 
1826, he set ont for Madrid, for the purpose of examin- 
ing some important documents relative to Columbus, 
which had just been discovered in a Jesuit college in 
that city. His researches in the Spanish archives, us 
well as his explorations of the old cities of Spain, re- 
sulted in the publication of several of his most popular 
booke—the History of the Life and Voyages of Colum- 
bus; the Voyages and Discoveries of the Companions of 
Columbus; The Conquest of Granada; and Tales of the} 
Alhambra. Iu 1829, he was appointed secretary of the 
American legation in London, the Royal Society of | 
Literature awarding him one of its gold medals, and 
the university of Oxford conferring upon him its honor- 
ary degree of LL.D. about the same time. In 1832,“ after 
an absence of 17 years, he saw again the blue line of his 
native land,” as be has said; and on landiag, a most 
enthusiastic reception awaited him, Leaving New York 
soon afterwards, in company with Mr. Ellsworthy, the 
Indian commissioner, he travelled in the far West, 
his knowledge of Indian and prairie life being repro- 
duced in a series of entertaining works, the chief of 
which were Tour on the Prairies ; Ast-ria,or Enterprises 
Beyond the Rocky Mountains; and the Adventures of 
Cuptain Bonneville. These were followed by a variety 
of sketches supplied to the American periodicals. In 


1841, he was nominated minister plenipotentiary to the 
court of Spain, representing his country with distin- 
guished success at Madrid till 1846, when he was, at his 
own wish, recalled. I. hereupon retired to his beautiful 
estate, Sunnyside, (see Fig. 1413,) on the banks of the 
Hudson, abt. 25 m. from New York, which he had pur- 
chased a few years before. In this charming retreat he 
lived, engaged in literary labors, till his death ; narrating 
the rise and progress of Mohammedanism in his lives 
of Mahomet and his Successors, and the adventures of 
Oliver Goldsmith, in his biography of that poet and 
essayist. Besides these, he revised his complete works, 
and published a collected edition of them. His last 


productions were Chronicles of Woolfert's Roost, a series 


of sketches in the style of the old Sketch-Book ; and 
the Life af Washington, the first volume of which was 
published in 1855; and this, as well as the conclud- 
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ing volumes, was hailed with an enthusiastic reception 
in America, while in England it became as popular as 
the previous efforts of its author. The genius of J has 
been well depicted by Messrs. Evert and George Dny- 
ckinck, from whom we take the following lines: —“ In 
estimating the genius of I, we can hardly attach tuo 
high a value to the refined qualities and genial humor 
which have made his writings favorites wherever the 
English language is read. The charm is in the propor- 
tion, the keeping, the happy vein which inspires happi- 
bess in return. It is the felicity of but few authors, 
out of the vast stock of English literature, to delight 
equally young and old. The tales of J. are the favorite 
authors of childhood; and their good-humor and amen- 
ity can please where most literature is weariness, in the 
sick-room of the convalescent. Every influence which 
breathes from these writings is good and generous. 
Their sentiment is always just and manly, without cant 
or affectation; their humor is always within the bounds 
of propriety. They have a fresh inspiration of American 
nature, which is not the less nature for the art with 
which it is adorned. The color of personality attaches 
us throughout to the anthor, whose humor of character 
is always to be felt. This happy art of presenting rude 
and confused objects in an orderly, pleasurable aspect, 
is one of the most beneficent in literature. The philoso- 
pher Hume said a turn for humor was worth to him ten 
thousand a year; and it is this gift which the writings 
of impart. To this quality is allied an active fancy 
and poetic imagination, many of the choicest passages 
of J. being interpeuetrated by this vivifying power. 
Parallel with the ruder, but more robust and athletic 
writings of Cooper, the volumes of Limpreved American 
society, and rendered the national name beloved and re- 
spected abroad.” I. was never married, in consequence 
of the death of a young lady, Miss Hoffman, whom he 
had loved, and whose Bible, “au old and well-worn copy, 
with the name in a lady’s delicate hand,” lay on the table 
by his bedside at Sunnyside, when he died. His death was 
occasioned by a sudden stroke of disease of the heart, 
Noy. 28, 1859. Ou Dec. 1, the day of his funeral, the 
bells of New York city were tolled, in accordance with 
the suggestion of the civil authorities, and the flags in 
the harbor and on the public buildings displayed at 
halfinast. He was borne to his grave by a road which 
winds through “Sleepy Hollow”; and near that place, 
rendered famous by his genius, he now sleeps. His 
elder brothers were four— William, Peter, Ebenezer, 
and John Treat. All were engaged in literary or pro- 
fessional life, except Ebenezer, who pursued a mercan- 
tile career. 
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chosen by each congregation out of their own number. 
and ordained either by apostles or angels. The priests 
are first called to their office by the word through the 
prophets, and then ordained by apostles; and by a like 
call and ordination are the angels chosen from among 
the priests. The Holy Eucharist is celebrated every 
Lord's Day; and there is divine worship several times 
daily. The worship is conducted by means of a ritual, 
which embodies portions of the rituals in use in all 
different sections of the Church, Greek, Roman, and 
Protestant. In their ritual. observances, and offices of 
worship, external and material objects occupy a large 
Pisces Music and painting, vestments of divers colors, 
ncense, lights, &c., are all employed to minister through 
the senses what is conveyed to the intellect and the 
spirit by words. When the numbers and means admit, 
the worship is conducted with the greatest magnificence; 
while it is also capable of adaptation to very narrow 
circumstances, Besides free-will offerings, members 
contribute a tenth part of their income to the support 
of the priesthood. The great object of interest to them 
is the hope of the speedy coming of Christ. In England, 
there are about 10U congregations. There are also con- 
gregations in Scotland and Ireland, Germany, Switzer- 
land, France, Canada, and the United States, although 
in these last countries the believers are not numerous. 
See also article entitled CATHOLIC APOSTOLIC CHURCH, 
page 701. 

Irvington, in Dlinois, a post-office of Washington co. 

Irvington, in Jwa, a post-village of Kossuth co., on 
the E. Fork of Des Moines River, about 6 m. below 
Algona, 

A township of Kossuth co. 

Irvington, in Mussachusetts, a village of Franklin co., 
about 50 m. W. N. W. of Boston. 

Irvington, in New Jersey, a post-village of Essex co., 


about I4 m. W. of New York city. 
Ir'vington, in New York, a P. O. of Westchester co. 


Ir well. a river of Lancashire, Englund. Length 40 m.; 
flows into the Mersey. 


Ir“ win. in Georgia. a S. central co.: area, abont 700 sq. 


m. Hivers, Ocmulgee, Alapaha, and the head-waters of 
the Little and Santilla rivers. Surface, level; soil, not 
fertile. Cap. Irwinville. 

Irwin, in Ohio, a post- village of Union co., about 30 m. 
W. N. W. of Columbus. 

Ir’win, in Pennsylvania, a village and township of Ve- 
nango co., about 12 m. S. W. of Franklin; pop. of town- 
ship about 2,000, 

Irwin's Cross-Roads, in Georgia, n village of 
Washington co., about 30 m. S. E. of Milledgeville. 

Irwin's Station, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of 
Westmoreland co. 

Ir’winton, in Georgia, a post-village, cap. of Wilkin- 
son co., about 20 m. S. of Milledgeville. 

Is. [A. S. is, ys; Lat. est; Gr. esti; Ger. ist.) The third 
person singular, pres. indic. of the substantive verb, 
which is composed of three or four distinct roots, which 
appear in the words am, be, are, and is. 4 

Isaac, (i/zak.) [Heb., laughter.) One of the patriar- 
chal ancestors of the Hebrew nation and of Christ, son 
of Abraham and Sarah, B. 2053 B. 3. At the age of forty 
he married Rebecca, by whom he had two sons, Esau 
and Jacob; the former becoming the founder of the 
Edomites, and the latter, under the name of Israel, the 
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Irving, in Jinas, a post-village of Montgomery co., 


abt. 50 m. E.N.E. of Alton. 
Ir’ving, in Kansas, a township of Brown co.; pop. abt. 
800. 


—A post-village of Marshall co. 

Ir’ving, in Kentucky, a village of Pendleton co., about 
38 m. S. by E. of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Ir'ving, in Michigan, a post-township of Barry co.; 
pop. abt. 1.400. 

Ir’ving, in Minnesota, a village, cap. of Monongalia co., 
on the E. shore of Green Lake, abt. 20 m. W. by N. of 
Forest City. 

Ir’ving, in New York, a post-village of Chautauqua co., 
abt. 30 m. S. S. W. of Buffalo. 

—A village of Westchester co., abt. 26 m. N. of New York 
city. 

Irving. in Wisconsin, a post-township of Jackson co.; 
pop. abt. 600. 

Ir'vingites, n. pl. (Eccl. Hist.) A body of Christians 
improperly called after the name of Edward Irving. (See 
p. 1333.) Like the Roman Catholics, they recognise only 
the Apostles’, the Nicene and St. Athanasius’ Creeds. Its 


parent of the Twelve Tribes, or the Israelites. Isaac 
lived to attain his 180th year, dying 1873 years B. o. 
Isnne An'gelus, «Greek emperor, who, having ob- 
| tained the crown in 1185 by the murder of Andronicus 
| Comnenus, was himself deposed by his own brother, 
thrown into the palace dungeons, and his eyes put out. 
A counter-revolution, some few years later, drove the 
brother Alexius from his usurped throne, and the blind 
Isaac being dragged from his subterranean dungeon, 
was once again placed on the imperial seat, which he 
retnined till his death in 1204, 
saac Comne'nus, a Greek em elected to the 
purple in 1057, in place of Michael Stratiotigus, who was 
deposed. Having excited « general discontent agninst 
him by meddling with the property of the ecclesiastics, 
he ceded the crown to Constantine Duncas, 1059, and 
retired to a monastery, where he D., 1061. 

Isabel. a village of Central America: See IZABAL. 
Is‘/abel, ISABEL-COLOR, ISABELLA-COLOR, n. A brownish- 
Fellow color, with a shade of dark-red. — Maunder. 
Isabel, in Illinois, a township of Fulton co.; pop. abt. 

1,200. 
Is‘abel, or ISABELLE, in Wisconsin,a township of Pierce 


co, 

Isabel, (St.,) (¢’sa-bail,) a town of Brazil, prov. Matto 
Grosso, on river Paragnassa, an affluent of the Parw 
guay, 130 m. from St. Salvador. 

Is' abel'la or Bavanta, dunghter of Stephen II., duke 
of Bavaria, 8. 1371, married to Charles VI. of France, 
1385; D. miserably at Paris, after a reign marked by in- 
trignes and crimes, 14555. 

Isabella or CastiLe, daughter of John, 2d king of 


special peculiarity is that it holds the first form of the 
church, having apostles, prophets, evangelists and pas- 
tors as its permanent ministers. Of these apostles have 
the highest place, and are rulers of the church universal. 
They are not elected or ordained by men, but called and 
sent forth immediately by God. This fourfold ministry, 
together with the power and gifts of the Holy Ghost, 
dispensed and distributed among her members, they 
regard as necessary for preparing and perfecting the 
Church for the second advent of the Lord. The 
congregations are placed under the pastoral rule of 
angels or bishops. with whom are associated in the 


Castile, B. 1450. By her marriage, in 1469, with Ferdi- 
nand, 5th king of Aragon, the two crowns were united. 
The subsequent conquest of Granada, and expulsion of 
the Moors, left Ferdinand and Isabella the first sover- 
eigns of united Spain, J. was a princess of remarkable 
abilities, and such rare domestic virtues, that her life 
and conduct became the pattern and exumple to all the 

ueens and married ladies of the age. It was through 
Ps exertions and influence that Columbus obtained the 
small armament that enabled him to reach the New 
World. This amiable sovereign D., universally beloved, 
in 1504. Very recently. in the old fortress of Simancas, 
where the archives of Castile are kept, have been found 


work of the ministry priests and deacons, The dea- 
cons are a distinct and separate order of ministers, 
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some letters in Z/s own handwriting, wherein she boasts 
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of establishing and upholding the tribunal of the Holy 
Inquisition ; while other official docaments disclose the 
fact that the estates of the unhappy victims who per- 
ished by the flames were wholly devoted to the queen's 
ase, leaving the destitute widows and children in absolute 


Fig. 1414. — ISABELLA OF CASTILE. 


poyerty. These letters have been the occasion of stain- 
ing the hitherto respected character of J.; but it must 
be said, in exoneration of the queen, that, in her time, and 
chiefly in her country, heresy was generally considered 
the greatest of crimes, aud that the burning of heretics 
was held as legitimate a thing, as is, in our own time, the 
hanging of a murderer. It must be recorded, also, that, 
Bo far from being avaricions, J. had her treasury always 
empty, and that, if some money came to her by the way 
of the Inquisition, this bloody inheritance was certainly 
used in undertakings of general benefit, perhaps to pay | 
same of the bonds of the caravels on which Columbus 
came to discover America, The löth cent. was remote 
from modern civilization, aud the public characters of 
that epoch of relative barbarism must not be weighed in 
the same balance with those of our time. 

Isabel la II., Ex-Queex or Sparx, was the daughter of 
Ferdinand VII., aud B. at Madrid in 1830, upon which 
occasion the Salic law, which had previously been in 
force in Spain. was repealed by the Cortes, in order that 
Ferdinand’s only child might inherit the crown. The 
death of her father, in 1533, advanced J, at the age of 
three vears, to the throne. Her uncle, Don Carlos, who 
indis own right, and that of his son, regarding the ab- 
rogating of the Salic law as a direct injustice and violu- 
tiou oſ their interests, refused to take the oaths of alle- 

jance, and u large portion of the Spanish people, deem- 

ng it beneath their honor as men to be swayed by a 
woman, supported Don Carlos in his treason, and a civil 
war at once broke ont; which, after raging for nearly 
seven years, was finally terminated in 1840, by the de- 
feat of the Carlists, and expulsion of their chiefs and 
leaders. At the age of thirteen, I. was declared of age, 
and at sixteen was married to her cousin Don Francisco 
de Assis: the realm being governed, during her long 
minority, by her mother Donna Christina, and Espartero, 
Duke of Victory, who were appointed severally to the 
post of Regent. The principal events of her reign, al- 
most continually disturbed by insurrections and cabals, 
will be found under Spain. Dethroned by the revolu- 
tion of September, 1868, J. left Spain, accompanied in 
her flight by the kiug-consort and her four younger 
children, and took refuge in France, where she has re- 
sided since, squandering the treasures she brought with 


inst her will to a man said to be unfit for the con- 


to considerable censure and scandal. She has had 
five children: I. Infanta Marie-Isabel-Francoise-d’ Assise- 
Christine-de-Paule-Dominga, born Dec. 20, 1851. 2. Al- 
fonso, Prince of Asturias, born Nov. 28, 1857. 3. Infanta 
Marie del Pilar, born June 4, 1861. 4. Infanta Maria 
della Paz, born June 23, 1862; and 5. Infanta Maria 
Eulalie, born Feb. 12, 1864. 
Isabella, (¢-sa-bel’ya,) an island of Mexico, in the Pa- 
cific Ocean; Lat. 21° 45’ N., Lon. 106° W. 
Isabel la, a harbor on the N. coast of Hayti, about 36 
m. W. N. W. of Santiago. It was here, in 1493, that Co- 
lumbus established the first European settlement in the 
New World. 
Isabella, in Georgia, a post-village, cap. of Worth co., 
about 20 m. E. of Albany. 
Isabella, in Michigan, a S. central co.; area, about 600 
2 . m. Rivers. N Pine, and Salt rivers. Sur- 
Jace, diversified ; soil, fertile. Cup. Isabella. Pop. in 1880, 
12,159. 
—A post-village and township of Isabella co, about 75 m. 
N. E. of Grand Rapids, , 

Isabella, in Missouri, a post-village of Ozark co., about 
64 m. S. E. of Springfield. 

Isabella the Catholic, (ORDER or.) A Spanish 
order of Knighthood founded by Ferdinand VII. in 1815. 
It is conferred for all kinds of merit. 

Isabelle River, in Wisconsin, enters Lake Pepin in 
Pierce co. 

Is’abey, JEAN BAPTISTE, a celebrated French painter, 
B. at Nancy in 1767. He was a pupil of David, but early 

devoted himself to the practice of miniature-painting, 
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Kc. D. 1855. 
1 a. [Gr. tsadelphos, like a brother.] 
(Bol.) Noting that the separate bundles of stamens in a 


Isze“us, an Athenian orator, the pupil of Lysias and 


Isagog’ic, Isagog’ical, a. [Gr. eisagogikos.]) In- 


Vsagon, n. 
Isaiah, (i’zar-yd.) (Script.) The first in order of the 
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and in 1805 was appointed miniature-painter to the Em- 
peror Napoleon I. In 1814 he accompanied the Empress 
Maria Louisa to Vienna, retarning to Paris the follow- 
ing year. He afterwards visited Russia, and was em- 
ployed by the Emperor Alexander I. He painted por- 
traits of most of the European sovereigns, und of many 
distinguished men. Among his works are several large 
tablets with numerous small figures: the Tuble des Maré- 
chaux; Revue de premier Consul dans le cour des Tuileries, 


diadelphous flower are equal or alike. 


Isocrates. He lived in the first half of the 4th century 
B. C., was wholly unconnected with public affairs, aud 
devoted himself to the task of instructing others. Eleven 
of his orutions are still extant. 


troductory. 
(Gr. isos, equal, and gonia, an angle. 
(Geom.) A figure having equal angles. 


rophetic books of the Old ‘Testament, and called atter 
ts author. Isaiah prophesied under the reigns of Uz- 
ziah, Jotham, Abaz, and Hezekiah. According to a 
Jewish tradition, he was sawn asunder, by order of 
Manasseh; but this is very doubtful. Down to the lat- 
ter part of the last century, Isaiah was universally re- 
garded, both by Jews aud Christians, as the author of 
this book; but since that time the German rationalists 
have been endeavoring to prove that the book is a col- 
lection of prophecies made by different persons, and cul- 
lected und arranged during the Babylonish captivity. 
for the arguments against this view, see Juhn's Jntro- 
ductiim to the Bible, Prof. Lee’s Sermons and Disserta- 
tions, Hengstenberg’s Christilogie des Alten Testaments, 
Horne's Introduction to the Holy Scriptures. The pre- 
dictions of Isaiah may, according to Horne, be divided 
into six parts, each containing a number of discourses 
delivered by the prophet to the various nations or peo- 
ple whom he was commissioned to address. 1, Contains 
a general description of the estate and condition of the 
Jews in the several periods of their history; the pro- 
mulgation and success of the gospel, und the coming of 
Messiah to judgment (i-v.), delivered during the reigu 
of Uzziah, king of Judah; 2, comprises the predictions 
delivered in the reigns of Jotham and Ahaz (vi.-xii.); 
3. contains various predilections aguinst the Babylonians, 
Assyrians, Philistines, and other nations with whom the 
Jews had any intercourse (xiii.-xxiii.); 4, contalne a 
prophecy of the great calamities that should befall the 
people of God, — his merciful preservation of a remnant 
of them, and of their restoration to their country, — 
of their conversion to the gospel, and the destruction 
of Antichrist (xxiv.-xxxv.) ; 5, comprises the historical 
part of the prophecy of Isaiah (xxxvi—-xxxix.); 6, com- 
prises a series of prophecies delivered, in all probability, 
towards the close of Hezekiah’s reign. Isaiah has been 
denominated the evangelical prophet, on account of the 
number and variety of his prophecies concerning the 
Messiah. This prophet, says Lowth, abounds in such 
transcendent excellencies, that he may be properly said 
to afford the most perfect model of prophetic poetry. 
He is at once elegant and sublime, forcible and orna- 
mental; he unites energy with copiousness, and dignity 
with variety. In his sentiments there is uncommon 
elevation and majesty ; in his imagery, the utmost pro- 
priety, elegance, dignity, and diversity; in his language, 
uncommon beauty and energy, and, notwithstanding 
the obscurity of his subjects, a surprising degree of clear- 
ness and simplicity. To these we may add that there is 
such sweetness in the poetical composition of his sen- 
tences, whether it proceed from art or genius, that if 
the Hebrew poetry is at present possessed of any remains 
of its native grace and harmony, we shall chiefly find 
them in the writings of Isaiah. 


her into exile. Since 1840, when she was married Isanot’zkoi, a strait of N. America, uniting Behring's 


Sea with the Arctic Ocean. 


juga! state, the private character of J. has been ex- I’samti, in Minnesota, an E. co.; area, about 450 sq. m. 


Rivers. St. Francis, or Rum River, and numerous smaller 
wines Surface, diversified; soil, fertile. Cup. Cam- 
ridge. 

Isar, a river of Germany, rising in the Tyrol, 6 m. from 
Innspruck, aud after a course of 190 m., entering the 
Danube a little below Deggendorf. 

Wsatis, n. [Gr. isazo, to make equal; supposed to re- 
move the roughness of the skin.] (Bot.) A genus of 
plants, order Brussicacem. I. tinctoria, the Wond, is an 
annual plant, native of Europe, occasionally cultivated 
here for the sake of its leaves, which yield a dye that 
may be substituted for indigo. It grows about 4 feet 
high, with large leaves clasping the stem with their 
broad bases ; flowers yellow, large, in terminal racemes. 

I’saure, CLEMENCE, (e’sor.) A rich and noble lady of 
Toulouse, who instituted, about the year 1490, the 
“Jeux Floureux” of Toulouse, and left to the city a 
considerable sum to defray the expenses of this con- 
course of poetry. 

Is’ea,n. An excrescence on the oak and the hazel ; — 
formerly used as a cautery. 

Ischia, (ces’ke-a.) (The anc. Anaria.] An island off the 
coast of Italy, between the Bay of Naples and that of 
Gaeta; area, 24 sq. m. J. is a favorite place of summer 
resort, and ia noted for the excellence of its mineral 
waters and numerous springs, the great richness of its 
soil, the exquisite flavor of its fruits and wines, and the 
enchanting character of its scenery. Its highest point 
is the volcanic Monte Epomeo, 2,574 feet above the level 
of the sea, of which the eruptions have been numerous 
and disastrous. The Lake of J. appears to occupy an 
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Is'chiom, Is'chion, n. 
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extinct crater of the volcano, and abounds in fish. Pop. 
of Island, 24,496. March 4, 1881, a severe earthquake 
occurred, destroying much property and over 100 lives. 
Ischia, the cap., on the E. coast, facing the Bay. It is 
defended by a citadel (Fig. 1415) built on a rock of lava. 
Pop. 3,500, engaged in fishing and vine-dressing. 


Fig. 1415.— CASTLE OF ISCHIA. 


Ischiadie, (is-ke-ad’ik,) a. [From Gr. ischion, the hip.] 


(Anat.) Pertaining to the hip, or the parts near it. 


Ischia’gra, n. [Gr. ischion, the hip, and agra, a catch- 


ing.] (Ad.) Isehiadic gout. 


Ischi‘al, a. Belonging or relating to the ischium, or 


hip-bone. 


Ischlat'ie, a. Same as TSCHIADIC, . v. 
Ischim, (ers’kerm,) a circle, town, and river in Siberia. 


The circle lies to the S. of Siberia, embraces n vast ex- 
tent of barren steppes, and has a scattered population 
of 130,000, The town is of small importance, with a 
pop. of 1,000; and the river, after flowing throngh the 
greater part of the circle, and past the capital of the 
gume name, falls into the Irtisch. 

Gr.] (Anat.) One of the 
bones of the foetal pelvis, and a part of the os innomina- 
tum in the adult. 

Ischnoph’ony, n. [From Gr. ischnos, thin, and phone, 
voice.] ( Med.) A term used by pathologists tu designate 
a thin or small voice, loss of voice, and imperfect speech 
or stammering. 

Ischuret'ic, n. Medicine for curing ischury. 

—a. That has the faculty of relieving ixchury. 

Ischu’ria, Is chury. n. Retention of urine It is 
distinguished from dysnria in that. in the latter case, 
the discharge is xttended with muc? difficulty, whereas 
in the former case there is a total retention. They are 
both either acute, arising from inflammation, or chronic, 
arising from calculus, &. 

Is‘chua, in New York, a post-township of Cattarangus 
co. 

Is'chua Creek, in New Fork, enters the Alleghany 
River in Cattarangus co. 

I'ser, or Gisena, a river of Austria, rising in N. Bohemia, 
and flows into the Elbe at Alt Bunzlau. Length, 60 m. 

Isère, n department of France, and anciently a part of 
the prov. of Dauphiné, bounded N. by the dep. of the 
Rhone, Ain, and part of Savoy; 8. by the dep. of the 
Hautes Alpes; W. by those of the Loire and Drôme, and 
E. by Savoy; area, 3,185 sq m. Itis extremely moun- 
tainous, especially in the S. E., where spurs from the 
Alps pierce it for a considerable distance, rising to eleva- 
tions ranging from 7.000 to 13,158 feet. The vine and 
mulberry are very extensively cultivated, in addition 
to the usual cereal crops. Minerals are also abundant, 
especially iron, copper, and lead, The manufactures are 
principally coarse woollens, sail-cloths, gloves, leather, 

c. Pup, 650,000.— Also, the name of a river, which, 
rising in Savoy, pursues a S.W. course for nearly 200 m., 
when it enters the Rhone, to the N. of the town of 
Valence. 

Is’erite, Is“erine, n. (Afin.) An iron sand contain- 
ing titanium. It is a variety of Menaccanite, q. v. 

Iserlohn, (éser-lén,) an important manufacturing town 
of Prussia, in Westphalia, situated in a picturesque and 
mountainous district, on the Baar, 18 m. W. of Arnsberg. 
The industry of J. is chiefly directed to the manufacture 
of hardware of various kinds, especially of brass and 
bronze articles. . 16,722. 

Iser ' nia, a town of S. Italy, at the foot of the Apen- 
nines, 30 m. from Capua; pop. 6,500. 

I’set, a river of Asiatic Russia, issuing from a lake on the 
E. side of Ural Mountains, and flowing into the Tobol, 
in prov. of Tobolsk; length, 300 m. 

Is‘ghem, a town of Belgium, in W. Flanders. 18 m. 
from Bruges. Manuf. Lineus, cottons, silks, threads. 
Pop. 10,000. 

Ish. [A. S. isc; Ger. isch.] A termination added to an 
adjective to express diminution; as, bluish, tending to 
blue. It is likewise sometimes the termination of a 
gentile or possessive adjective; as, Swedish, Danish. It 
likewise denotes participation of the qualities of the sub- 
stantive to which it is added ; as, fool, foolish. Worcester, 

Ish’bi-Be’nol. (Script.) A giant who was on the 
point of killing David in battle, but was slain by Abishai. 

2 Sam. xxi. 16, 17.) 

Ish’bosheth, son and successor of Saul. Abner, Saul’s 
kinsman and general, so managed that J. was acknowl- 
edged king at Mahanaim by the greatest part of Israel. 
while David reigned at Hebron over Judah. Involved 
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in a long and unsuccessful war against David, and aban- 
doned by Abner, he was assassinated. 

Ishim, (¢-sheem’,) a river of Asiatic Russia, rising in a 
mountainous district in Lat. 51° N., and Lon. 74° E., and 
after a tortuous course of 900 miles, joining the Irtisch 
near the town of Ishim. 

Ish'mael, son of Abraham, by Hagar, who on the 
birth of Isaac, son of Sarah, was sent forth from his 
father’s house with his mother. After dwelling in the 
desert for a long time, he became a great hunter and 
mighty warrior. The Arabs regarded Ishmael as the 
father of their nation, and the author of their language. 
He lived 137 years. 

Ish’mael I., founder of the dynasty of the Sophis of 
Persia, was a descendant of Ali, son-in-law of Moham- 
med, and began his reign in 1502. He gained many vic- 
tories, and established the Persian throne upon a solid 
basis. D. 1523. 

IsnuaxL II. (ish’ma-l,) sncceeded Thomas on the throne 
of Porsin, in 1576. He was a sanguinary prince, and 
murdered eight of his brothers. He was poisoned in 
1577, by his sister, out of religions zeal, 7. being of a sect 
held heretical by the other Mohammedans. 

Is’ia, a river in Forfarshire, Scotland, flowing into the 
Tay at Kinclaven. It is noted for a fall of 70 perpendic- 
nlar feet. 

Isias‘lan, the name of three grand-dukes of Russia, 
who reigned, respectively, 1054-1078 ; 1146-1154; 1157- 
1181. 

Is' idore or ALEXANDRIA, à saint and partisan of Atha- 
nasius, n. in Egypt about 318; b. 404. 

Isidore or Mitetus,a Greek architect, employed by 
Justinian to erect the church of St. Sophia, at Constan- 
tinople, 6th cent. 

Isidore or Petuvsium, a saint and disciple of Chrysos- 
tom, author of letters valued for their remarks on 
Scripture passages, on theological questions, and on 
church discipline. D. about 440, 

Isidore or Seviite, a saint and ecclesiastical writer and 
historian, distinguished for his piety and erudition, B. 
about 570; b. 636. 

Vsicle, n. See Icicix. 

Isi’li, a town of Italy, in the island of Strdinia, 35 m. 
from Cagliari, capital of province of the same name; 

pop. 2,600. 

Wsinglass, n. (Ger. hausenblase, the air-bladder of the 
sturgeon.] A very pure form of gelatine, prepared from 
certain parts of the entrails of several fish. The best is 
derived from the sturgeon, and is almost exclusively im- 
ported from Russia, twisted up in rolls or formed into 
cakes, which are afterwards torn into shreds or cut into 
fine shavings in this country. Good isinglass should be 
free from smell and taste, and perfectly soluble in boil- 
ing water. 

Isis. (Egyptian Myth.) The wife of Osiris and mother 
of Horus, She is, 
however, very va- 

riously described, 
and invested with 
many different 
characters. By 
the Greeks, she 
was generally 
identified with 
Demeter (Ceres). 
Among the high- 
er and inore philo- 
sophical theolo- 
ginus she was 
made the symbol 
of Pantheistic di- 
vinity: see espe- 
cially the remark- 
able passage at 
the end of the 
Golden Ass of 
Apuleius. By the 
people she was 
worshipped as the 
goddess of fecun- 
dity, and in her 
honor an annual 
festival was insti- 
tuted which 
lasted seven days. 
The cow was sa- 
cred to her. She 
was represented variously, though most usually as a wo- 
man with the horns of a cow, sometimes suckling-horns 
(Fig. 1416), and sometimes with the lotus on her head 
and the sistrum in her hand. Her priests were bound 
to observe perpetual chastity; but when her worship 
passed into foreign countries, her rites became merely 
a cloak for sacerdotal licentiousness, which at last 
reached such a pitch that they were prohibited at 
Rome. The worship of Isis, however, was repeatedly 
revived, and furnished a theme for the indignant pen of 
Juvenal. 

(Astron.) An asteroid discovered by Pogson in 1856. 
skand’eroon. (%.) See ALEXANDRETTA. 
'kelile, a town of Asiatic Turkey, 106 m. from An- 
gora; pop. 10,000. 

Isla de Pinos, (¢s'la-da-pre/noce,) (Isle of Pines,”) 
an island of the W. Indies, belonging to Cuba, and about 
50 m. S. of Havana; Lat. 210 58’ N., Lon. 83° W. Area, 
about 600 sy.m. Surfuce, diversified by mountains and 

lains of the former: the Sierra de la Canada attains the 
eight of 1,600 ft. The climate of the island is remark- 
ably salubrions; soil, very fertile. Min. Silver, quick- 
silver, sulphur, iron, and a great variety of fine marble. 
The principal vegetable products are tobacco, pine, ma- 
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hegany, cedar, besides the ordinary tropical fruits. 
The island was discovered by Columbus in 1494. For 
many years it wax a rendezvous for pirates. Cap. Nueva 
Gerona. Pop, 2,000. 

Isla del Rey, (ces‘la-del-ra,) (“ King’s Island,“) the 
largest of the Pearl Islands, in the Bay of Panama, be- 
longing to the United States of Colombia. 

Is lam. n. The religion of Mohammed. The body of 
the Faithful, and the conutries in which their religion 
is professed, nre so termed by the Mobammedans. All 


those who professed the true religion and the unity| 


of God before the arrival of Mobammed, are considered 
as comprised in the character and privileges of Islamism. 
The Mufti of Constantinople, or the chief minister of 
religion iv Turkey. bears the title of Sheikh-ul-Islam. 


See MoHAMMEDANISM. 

Islamabad’. a town of Cashmere, 35 m. from Serin- 
agur; Lat. 3389 43’ N., Lon. 75° 5’ E. Manuf. Princi- 
pally shawls. Pop. 25,000. 

Islamism, u. The religion of Mahomet; Islam. 

Islamit'ie. a. Relating to Islam, or Islamism. 

Is lamize, v.a. To couform to Islamism. 

Island. (“and, ) n. pee 8. eland — ea, water, and land, 
land; Ger. and Du. eiland ; Fr. isle.) A tract of land 
encompassed with water, whether of the sea, a river, or 
a lake; — in contradistinction to continent or terra 
firma. The detached portions of land separated from 
each other, and from the larger masses or continents, by 
water spaces more or less wide and deep, are of two 
very distinct kinds. Some are elonguted and generally 
parallel to continents, others are detached, rounded, or 
iv groups and systems in open ocean, The former are 
called continental, and the latter pelagic. Of the con- 
tinental islands of Europe, the British Islands, the 
islands between Italy and Spain, and those of the Gre- 
cian Archipelago, are the most important. As connected 
with Asia and Africa, Formosa, and the Japanese group, 
the New-Zealand group, Madagascar, and the islands of 
the Indian Archipelago, are the most characteristic ; 
while the West India Islands, Terra del Fuego, and the 
chain of islands off the north coast of North America 
are illustrative examples. 

Islands of the Blessed. ¶ Lat. Insule Beatorum ; Gr. 
Nesoi Makaron.) (Myth.) The happy islands, supposed 
to lie westward in the ocean, whither after death the 
souls of the righteous were transported. 

IsVand, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Clinton co. 

Island. in Washington Territory, an extreme N. W. co., 

consisting of a number of islands between the Strait of 

Jnan de Fuca on the W., and the mainland on the S. 


and E,; area, estimated at abt. 700 sq. m.; soil, fertile. 

Cap. Coupeville. 

—To dot with islands; to make an island of. 

Island Bridge, a village of Ireland, in Leinster, co. 
of Dublin, abt. 2 m. W. of Dublin Castle; pop. 700. 

IsVand City, in Kentucky, a post-office of Owsley co. 

Island City, in Missouri, a post-office of Gentry co. 

Island Creek, in Georgia, a village of Haucock co., 
a few m. N. W. of Milledgeville. 

Island Creek, in Illinois, a post-office of Jasper co. 

Island Creek, iv Ohio, a post-village and township 
of Jefferson co., abt. 155 m. E. by N. of Columbus; pop. 
of township abt. 1,632. 

Isl’and Pond, in Vermont, a post-village of Essex co., 
abt. 14% m. N. W. of Portland, Maine. 

Islands, (Bay of, )a considerable bay of British North 
America, being an arm of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, on 
the E. coast of Newfoundland; Lat. 49° 20’ N., Lon. 
580 15’ W. 

Isl‘anded, a. Insulated; formed as an island. 

Isl'ander, n. An inhabitant of an island. 

Isl’andy, a. Belonging to, or full of islands. 

Islay, Ilex, or Ita, one of the Hebrides, or W. islands 
of Scotland, S. W. of Jura, belonging to the co. of Ar- 
gyle. Ext. 25 m. long and 24 broad. Area, 154,000 
acres._ Desc, The soil is varied, but a small portion 
being suitable for cultivation. Prod. Barley, oats, and 
flax. Pop. 17,000. 

Islay, (eli, ) a seaport-town in Peru, port of entry of 
Arequipa; Lat. 17° S., Lon. 72° 10’ 5” W. 

Isle, (ilz,) n. [O. Fr. isle ; Fr. ile; It. isola; Lat. insula— 
in, and salum, the sea.] Land in the sea, that is, land, 
ora tract of land, surrounded by the sea or by water; 
an island. 

Isle, (el.) a river rising in dep. of Upper Vienne, France, 
and joining the Dordogne at Libourne; length, 160 m. 
Isle au Haut, (el-a-ho,) in Maine, a rocky islet and 
light-house at the entrance of Penobscot Bay. It ex- 
hibits a fixed light, 40 ft. above sea-level, in Lat 43° 

59’ N., Lon. 689 34’ W. 

Isle-aux-Coudres, (eel-o-kood’r,) an island of prov. 
of Quebec, in the St. Lawrence River, abt. 67 m. N. E. 
Quebec. 

Isleborough, (il’bur-ruh,) in Maine, a township of 
Waldo co. 

Isle-Diea, (eel-dee(r,) an island abt. 15 m. W. of the 
Court of Vendée, France. 

Isle la Motte, in Vermont. See La MOTTE. 

A post-township of Grand Isle co. 

Isle of France, (Fr. Ive-pe-FRaNvE,) an ancient 
prov. of France, now included in the deps. Oise, Seine, 
Seine-et-Oise, Seine-et-Marne, and Aisne. 

Isle of France. See MAURITIUS. 

Isle of Wight. See Wianr, (ISLE or.) 

Isle of Wight, in Virginia, a S.E. co.; area, abt. 230 
sq.m. Rivers. James and Blackwater rivers. Surface, 
diversified; soil, not very fertile. This co. was one of 
the original 8 shires into which Virginia was divided in 
1634. Cap. Smithfield. 

Isle Royale, (ile roy’al,) in Michigan, an island of Ke- 
weenaw co., in Lake Superior, abt. 50 m. N. W. of Kewee- 
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naw Point: area, abt. 210 sq.m. Swrface, generally 
level; soil, fertile. Min. Copper in considerable quan- 
tities. The island has several excellent harbors, but as 
yet there is no permanent population. 

Isles of Shoals, in New Hampshire, a group of eight 
small islands in the Atlantic Ocean, about 8 m. S. S. E. 
aoe Lighthouse; Lat. 42° 58’ N., Lon. 70° 37’ 

Islet, n. A little island. 

Islet, (@lct,) or Iste’ta, in Teras, a 
Paso co., oh un island in the Rio Gran 
San Elizario. 

Isleworth, (7’sel-worth,) a suburb of London, Eng., 
situated on the banks of the Thames, opposite Rich- 
mond ; pop. 8,000. 

Is‘lington, (anc. called Jseldone,) a suburb of London, | 

„ pop. 170,000. 

Islip, in New York, a 
folk co., about 45 m. 
ship about 3,845. 

Islu’ga, a town and volcano in S. of Peru; Lat. 19° 12“ 
S, Lon. 68° 50 W. The town is 13,000 feet above the 
level of the sea, and the volcano, 4 m. distant, about 
18,000 feet. 

Ism, n. [From the Eng. termination diem, expressing the 
theory or abstract idea denoted by the word of which it 
is the affix.) A theory, tenet, or doctrine ;— particu- 
larly used in a bad sense; a fanatical code of belief or 
argument; a wild or problematic idea expressed in 
worde; a specious and alluring, but unsubstantial doc- 
trine. 

Ismael Pash’a, Kurpryx, or Viceroy or EGYPT, son 
of Ibrahim Pasha, and grandson of the celebrated Me- 
hemet Ali, was B. at Cairo in 1830, and succeeded his 
brother, Said Pasha, as ruler of Egypt. in Jan., 1863. He 
was educated in Paris, and on his return to Egypt, in 
1849, he opposed the policy of Abbas Pasha, the then 
viceroy, who, as it was supposed, for political purposes, 
made, in 1853, a criminal charge against him, which was 
not, however, proceeded with. In 1865, J. P. visited 
France on a confidential mission, and proceeded to 
Rome. He extended his rule over most of the Upper 
Nile, and actively pursued the internal policy of his 
predecessor, namely, the development of the resources 
of his country, and the placing her in n state of real 
(though not openly avowed) independence of the Otto- 
man Porte. The most important event which distin- 
guished his rule will be found treated under the head 
of Ruez (CANAL or), p. 2282. His portrait will be fonnd 
under Koxvr, p. 854. Deposed, 1879. Succeeded by his 
son, Mahammed Tewfik. See Earp, p. 855. 

Ismail, or Ismattov, (is’ma-eel,) a fortified town of the 
Kingdom of Roumania, in European Turkey, prov. of 
Moldavia, on the N. bank of the Kilia branch of the 
Danube, about 40 m. froin the mouth of that river. It 
was taken, destroyed, and its garrison put to the sword 
by Suwaroff in Dec., 1790; came into the possession of 
Russia after the peace of Bucharest in 1812; bat reverted 
to Turkey by the treaty of Paris, 1856. It has a good 
river-port, and carries on an important trade in corn, 
as well as a considerable general tmde. Php. 35,000, 

Is' nik, a town of Asiatic Turkey, 65 m. from Constanti- 
nople. It was formerly the cap. of Bithynia, but is now 
a mere village. The lake of same name is 20 m. long, 
and 6 broad. ` 

Is“obare, n. (Gr. isos, eqnal, and baras, weight.) (Phys. 
Geog.) An imaginary line connecting together those 
places on the earth where the mean height of the ba- 
rometer at the level of the sen is the same. — Johnson. 

Isobaromet'rie, a. [Gr. isos, equal, baros, weight, 
and metron, a measure.) (Phys. Geog.) Noting lines on 
the globe connecting places where there is the same 
mean difference between the monthly extremes of the 
barometer. — Worcester. 

Isochi’mal, Isochim’'enal, a. [Gr. isos, equal, and 
cheima, winter.) (Phys. Geog.) Haviug the same mean 
winter temperature. 

Isochi'mene, n. [See above.] (Phys. Geog.) An im- 
aginary line connecting together all the places on the 
earth which have the same mean winter tempernture. 

Johnson. 

Isochromat ie, a. [Gr. isos, equal, and chroma, color. ] 
Having the same color. 

J. Lines. ( Optics.) When a pencil of polarized light is 
transmitted along the axis of a crystal, such as mica 
or nitre, and then received into the eye after passing 
through a plate of tourmaline, colored rings are per- 
ceived. To these colored rings the term isochromatic 
lines has been applied. If between two plates of tour- 
maline having their axes at right angles to one another, 
a plate of nitre be placed, having its surfaces perpendic- 
ular to the axis of the natural prism, and highly pol- 
ished, and the system, held close to the eye, be turned 
towards the sky or a sheet of white paper, there will be 
seen a series of oval rings about each of two points or 
poles, forming together figures resembling the curves 
called Jemniscata. The curves receive their name from 
the circumstance that throughout each the tint is con- 
stant. 

Isoch’ronal, Isoch’renous, a. [Gr. isos, equal, 
and chronos, time.] (Mech.) Noting oscillations or 
vibrations performed in equal times. — Jsochronal lines 
are those along which a heavy body descends with a 
uniform velocity. j 

Isoch’ronism, n. [See above.] (Mech.) A remarkable 
property appertaining to all systems in n by 
which, when slightly disturbed more or lesa, the oscil- 
lations resulting are all performed in the same time, or 
so nearly in the same time that any retardation or ac- 
celeration is imperceptible. When a pendulum, for 
instance, is allowed to vibrate till it rests, it will be 
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found that no perceptible difference exists between the; Isom/erous, a. 


vibrations of longer or shorter extent, the same bum- 
ber of vibrations being made in the same length of time. 
Again, in the sound produced by a musical string, the 
finest ear cannot detect any difference in the pitch of u 
note made by a smart blow on the pianotorte key und 
a geutle touch; yet a very stmull difference iu the 
number of vibrutions per second would be perceptible 
to the ear. 

Isoch'ronon, zx. A clock or time-keeper designed to 
keep exactly equal time. 

EIsoch’rous, a. (ir. isos, equal, and chroa, color. ] (Bot.) 
Uniformly colored throughout; one-colored. 

Isoclin‘al. 4. (Gr. isos, equal, and klino, to incline.] 
(Phys. Geog.) Having equal inclination. —/, lines are 
those lines which pass through places where the mag- 
netic dip or inclination is the same. 

Isoc’rates, one of the greatest orators of Greece, was 
B. at Athens, B. c. 436, and was the son of a musical-in- 
strument maker. His principal teachers were Gorgias, 

` Prodicus, aud Theramenes. On account of his weak 
voice and natural timidity, he took but little share him- 
self in public speaking, but he applied himself with the 
greatest ardor to instruction in the art of eloquence, 
and preparing orations for others. He was particularly 
distinguished for a polished style and an harmonious 
construction of his sentences; his subjects were the 
most important points of morals and politics, and it is 
recorded to his honor that he never, by writing or accu- 
sation, injured a single individual. He was warmly 
attached to the liberties of his country, and such was 
his grief on hearing of the fatal battle of Chwronea, 
that he took no food for four days, and literally D. of 
starvation in the 98th year of his age. 

Isod‘omon, n. (Gr. isodomos, built alike.] (Ane. Arch.) 
Masonry cut and squared to the same height, so that, 
when laid, the corners were all regular and equal. 

Isodynam'ie. a. (Gr. isos, equal, and dynamis, power.] 
(Phys. Geog.) Applied to lines passing through all places 
on the globe where magnetic intensity is the same. 

Iso’etes, n. Gr. isos, equal, etos, the year; from its being 
evergreen.) (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Marsillacex. 
J. lacustris, the Quilt-wort, is a curious aquatic, fre- 
quently wholly submerged, found in ponds and rivers in 
the New England and Middle States. Its leaves or 
fronds are numerous, tufted and simple, somewhat 
spreading, containing numerous cells divided both by 
longitudinal and transverse partitions; thece whitish, 
imbedded in corresponding cavities in the buses of the 
fronds, traversed within by many threads to which the 
numerous, small, white, granular spores are attached. 

e a. [Gr. isos, equal, ge, the earth, 
aud therme, heat.) (Phys. Geog.) Noting lines which. in 
the interior of the earth, pass through all places having 
the same mean temperature. 

Isogon ie, a. (Gr. isos, equal, and gonia, an angle] 
(Phys. Geog.) Applied to lines pasing through al 
places on the surface of the earth at which the hori- 
zontal magnetic needle makes the same angle with the 
meridian, or at which the declination is the same. 

eg raphy; n. (Gr. isos, equal, and grapho, to write.} 
Imitation of handwriting. 

Isolty’etose, n. [Gr. isos, and yetos, rain.] (Phys. 
Geog.) An imaginary line connecting all those places on 
the earth where the mean annual quantity of rain is the 
same. — Johnson, 

Isola, (¢-so'la,)u town of Austrian Illyria, 7 m. from 
Capo d'Istria ; pop. 4,000. 

Isola Bella. See Maggiore, (I. 400.) 

Isola-del-Giglio, (-duil-geel’ye-o,) a town and island 
of Tuscany, in the Mediterranean, 18 m. from Urbitello ; 
Lat. 420 20 N., Lon 10° 50“ E.; area, 8 sq. m. ; pop. 2,500. 

Iso’la-G ros’sa, or LuNGA, an island of Austria, in the 
Adriatic, on W. coast of Dalmatia, between Lat. 430 51’ 
and 4°11’ N. It is 27 m. long, and 3 broad, Pop. 12,000. 

Is’olable, a. (Chem.) That may be isolated from other 
substances in combination. 

Isolate. v.a. [It. isolito, detached, isolito, several 
houses standing separate, from ts-ela = Lat. insula, an 
island.] To place in a detached situation; to place by 
itself; to insulate. 

(Chem.) To separate a substance from a combination 
by decomposition or substitution. 
(Phys To insulate. 

Isolated, p.a. Separated. — Insulated. 

Isol’ogous, a. (Gr. isos, equal, and logos, analogy.] 
(Cm.) Applied to a series of carbon compounds, that 
differ from each other by one or more equivalents of 
hydrogen, but still bear a close relationship. Thus, the 
derivatives of ethyl, CyH,, are isologous with those of 
allyl, CHs. both of these radicals commencing a series 
of acids, ethers, alcohols, aldehydes, &c. 

Isomeria, n. (Algebra.) A distribution into equal 
parts. — Burley. 

Isomer’ic, a. [See below.] (Chem.) Noting compounds 
which contain the same elements in the same ratio, and 
yet exhibit distinct chemical qualities. — See ISOMERISM. 

Ksom'erides, n. pl. [Gr. isos, equal, meras, purt.] 
(Chem.) Substances which have the same ultimate com- 

ition, but different properties, owing to their elements 

ing grouped together in a different manner. Thus, 
formiate of ethyl and acetate of methyl have precisely 
the same ultimate composition, but their elements are 
disposed in a different manner: 

Formic acid, Oxide of ethyl, 
C., CI = CH,; and 

Oxide of methyl 

f CHO = He. 

Isom'erism, n. (Chem.) The quality or state of be- 
ing isomeric, 


T Acetic acid, 
CH Us, 
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(Bot.) Applied to a flower in which 
the different parts are equal to each other in number. 

Isometric, Isomet'rienl. 4. [Gr. isos, equal, and 
metrein, to measure.) ( Perspective.) Applied to a method 
of drawing any building, or 
range of buildings, in such 
a manner that the height, 
length, and breadth may be 
exhibited: in the proportion 
which they really bear to 
each other, and not as they 
appear when the drawing is 
made in accordance with the 
rules of perspective ; in other 
words, the perspective plane 
of the paper must be ima- 
gined as making equal an- 
gles with the three principal 
dimensions of the figure and 
the eye, at an infinite dis- 
tance. Thus lines in the 3 
principal directions will be 
drawn on the same scale, 
and that scale is the same 
for all parts of the line. The 
manner in which an object 
is represented when drawn 
in isometrical perspective will be best understood by 


Fig. 1417. 


reference to Fig. 1417, in which a cube (1) is represented | Isoton 
in accordance with the rules of perspective, and (2) uc-| 


cording to isometrical perspective, 


Isomor’phism, n. [Gr. isos, equal, and morphe, form.] 


(Chem.) ‘The state or quality of being isomorphous. 


resemble each other in their crystalline forms, but differ 
in their component parts. Thus the phosphate and bi- 
phosphate of soda have the same form, or are tsomor- 
us, With the arseniate and binarseniate of soda ; and 
n regard to other bases, such as potash and ammonia, 
each arseniate has a corresponding phosphate possessed 
of the same form. In these cases there is necessarily au 
analogy in the atomic constitution of the compounds, 
which are observed to possess the same number of equiv- 
alents of acid, alkali, and water of crystallization, and 
differ in nothing except that the one series contains an 
atom of arsenic, and the other an atom of phosphorus. 

Isonan dra, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Sapo- 
tacer. The species J. gutta, the Taban-tree, is a large 
forest-trve of the Indian Archipelago, growing 60 or 70 
feet high. with » trunk 2 or 3 feet in diameter, and 
abounding in milky juice, which is Gutta-percha, q. v. 
The juice has been obtained by felling the trees, and 
through this extravagant mode it has become extinct 
in Singapore, whence the produce was first obtained. 
The average quantity yielded by each tree is set down 
ut 20 Ibs. 

Isoperimet’rical, a. [Gr. isos, equal, and perime- 
tron, circumference.| (Grom ) A term applied to figures, 
rectilineal or curvilineal, having equal perimeters. — 
An J. problem originally denoted one in which, of all 
possible J. figures, that one was required which pos- 
sessed some other assigned property or properties. As 
an example of an /. theorem, to which the solutions of 
such problems lead, we may cite the well-known one 
according to which the area of a circle is greater than 
that enclosed by any other J. figure. The term Z, how- 
ever, Was svon extended to a more general class of prob- 
loms regarding the nature of the figure which, having 
certain properties jn common with others, is distin- 
guished from the latter by some niaximum or minimum 
property. 

Tso n. [Or. isos, and pous, a ſoot.] (Zoll.) A 
crustacean which has the legs all alike, and adapted 
ouly for locomotion and prehension. 

Is’opod, Isop‘odous, a. Relating to an isopod. 

Vsopyre, n. [Gr. isos, equal, und pur, fire.) (Min.) A 

rayish or black glassy mineral found at St. Just near 
Pereance and on Calton Hill, Edinburgh. my. Silica 
47:09, alumina 13°91, oxide of iron 20°07, lime 15°43, oxide 
of copper 1°94. 

Isos‘celes, a. [Or. isns, equal, and skeros, a leg.] An 
J. triangle is one which has two equal sides, 

Isostem'onous, a. [Gr. isos, and stemon, a thread or 
stamen.| (Bot.) A term which, in expressing the pro- 
portion that one part bears to another, denotes that the 
stamens are equal in number to the petals. 

Isoth’eral, a. [Or. isos, and theros, summer.) (Phys. 
Geog.) Applied to lines which pass through those parts 
on the surface of the earth which have the same mean 
summer heat. 

Vsothere, n. (Phys. Geog.) An isotheral line. 

Isotherm, n. [Gr. isos, and therme, heat.] (Phys. 
Geog.) An isothermal line. 

Isothermal, a. Having equal heat or temperature. 

I. Lines. (Phys. Geog.) Are those which pass through 
those points on the surface of the earth at which the 
mean annual temperature is the same. Jsothermal zones 
are spaces on opposite sides of the equator having the 
same mean temperature, and bounded by corresponding 
isothermal lines. Ou account of the irregular form anil 
disposition of the continental masses, by which the cli- 
mate of different places is greatly influenced, the iso- 
thermal curves are not parallel to the eqnator, except- 
ing in the very low latitudes. According to Humboldt, 
the isothermal line which corresponds to the tempera- 
ture of 32° Fahrenheit passes between Ulea in Lapland, 
Lat. 66°, and Table Bay on the coast of Labrador, Lat. 
540. The isothermal line of 41° passes near Stockholm, 
Lat. 5914°, and St. George’s Bay, Newfoundland, Lat. 

480. The line of 50° passes throngh the Netherlands, 

Lat. 51°, and near Boston in the United States, Lat. 
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Isotherom’brose, n. 


Isotro; 
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; that of 59° between Rome and Florence, Lat. 43°, 
and Raleigh in North Carolina, Lat. 36°, In all these 
cases we sce that the isothermal lines, in passing from 
the western side of the continent of Europe to the east- 
ern coast of America, deviate very considerably towards 
the south; the deviation in one case amounting to we 
of latitude, In passing over the American continent, they 
again recede to the northward ; and in California, and to 
the north of that peninsula, along the western side of 
the continent, the annual temperature is nearly the 
sume as under similar latitudes in the west of Europe. 
From the western to the eastern side of the old conti- 
nent, the flexure of the isothermal curves und the dimi- 
nation of the mean annual temperature under the same 
parallels are not less conspicuous. The isuthermal line 
of 55° passes through Nantes, Lat. 47°, and Pekin, Lat. 
3914. Edinburgh and Kasan (in the east of Russin) 
have the same latitude; but the mean annual tempera- 
ture of the former is 48°, while that of the second is be- 
low 38°. For the different causes which affect the 
parallelism of the isothermal lines, or which produce the 
differences of the mean annual temperature of places 
under the same parallel of latitude, see CLIMATE. 
[Gr. isos, tivros, summer, and 
ombros, rain.) (Phys. Geog.) An imaginary line con- 
necting all those places on the earth where the quantity 
of summer rain bears the same proportion to the yearly 
quantity of rain. — Johnson. 

fe, a. [Gr. isos, and tonos, tone.) Having equal 
tones, 
fe, a. [Or. isos, and tropeo, to turn.) (Physics.) 
Applied to bodies the elastic force of which acts equally 
in all directions. 


Isomor’ phous, a. (Chem.) Noting substances which | Ispahan’, (anc. Aspadana,) a celebrated city of Persia, 


and formerly the cap. of that empire, 211 m. 8. of 
Teheran, and 263 8.8.W. of Bushire. This city was 
once so extensive and populous that the Persians said 
of it, “ Ispahan is half the world.” It is situated in the 
prov. Trak-Ajemi, of which it is the cap., us well as of 
a beglerbeglic of the sume tame. This city, which was 
at the height of its glory during the reign of Shah Ab- 
bas, in the 17th cent., now presents to the observer 
little beyond the magnificent ruins of ite former great- 
neus. It stands in the midst of an extensive plain, 
abundantly watered by the Zenderdod, a river about 600 
feet broad; and is surronnded by groves, avenues, and 
spreading orchards. Within its limits the city com- 
prises one vast succession of superb mosques, immense 
bazaars, marble palaces, canals, fountains, and gardens. 
J. has within the last 50 years begun to revive irom its 
long regime of desolation. The manufacture of all kinds 
of woven fabrics, from the most costly gold brocade of 
fignred velvet, to the most ordinary calico or coarse 
cotton, is pursued on an extensive scale; many hands 
are ulso employed in making trinkets and jewelry, 
paper, and papier-mache goods, arms, steel sword-blades, 
glass and earthenware. Z. is the chief commercial em- 
porium of Persia, and on the great line of communication 
between India, Cabul, and China on the E., and Turkey, 
Egypt, and the Mediterranean on the W. The tuhabi- 
tants are considered the best artificers in Persia, and 
education is very general. I., under the caliphs of Bag- 
dad, became the cap. of Irak, and under Shah Abbas, 
the metropolis of Persia. Under this great monarch, J. 
was a city 24 m. in circuit, and contained 160 mosques, 
48 colleges, 1,500 caravanserais, 273 public baths, und 
12 cemeteries, and was inhabited by 600.000 people. In 
1722, J. was reduced by the Appans, and in 1727 was 
retaken by Nadir Shah, who, however, took no steps 
to restore it to its ancient glory. Within the last 100 
ears, the cap. has been transferred to Teheran, and J. 
as gradually fallen into a state of decay, from which 

even its commercial importance has not been able to 
redeem it. Pop. estimated at 60,000. 

Ispahan’ee, n. A native or inhabitant of Ispahan. 

Is‘rael, (KinGoom or.) one of the two kingdoms into 
which the Jewish nation were divided on the death of 
Solomon. Upon that event taking place, the tribes of 
Judah and Benjamin elected Rehoboam, one of Solo- 
mon’s sons, for their king, who, making Jerusalem his 
capital, established the kingdom of Judah; while Jero- 
bonm, his brother, was at the same time nominated 
king of the remaining ten tribes, who, fixing the royal 
seat first at Sichem, and afterwards in Samaria, estab- 
lished the king- 5 
dom of Israel. 
For the 250 years 
which the king- 
dom existed, 19 
sovereigns sat on 
the throne,begin- 
ning with Jero- 
boam, and termi- 
nating with Ho- 
shea, in whose 
reign Shalmane- 
ser, king of As- 
syria, took and 
destroyed the 
cap.,and carried 
the whole of the § 
people into Meso- 
potamia as cup- 4 
tives, terminat- 2% 
ing in 721 B. c. 8 & 
the kingdom of? 
Israel. During 
the two centuries = 
and n half that 
the indepen- 
dence and power 


(Samaria.) 
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of Israel endured, its people were engaged in almost 
constant war with the rival kingdom of Judah, as wel! 
as with the monarchs of Syria and Assyria. The king- 
dom of Isracl was infinitely more populons and consid- 
erably larger than the rival state, and comprehended | 
the whole of Galilee, Samaria, and a portion of Juden.“ 
Of the town of Samaria, J. r., the most conspicuous ruin 
now extant is the Church of St. John the Baptist (Fig. | 
1418) erected on the spot which an old tradition fixed as, 
the place of his burial, if not of his martyrdom, It Ws 
probably built during the crusades, though its erection 
is attributed to the Empress Helena. 


Israel, (/rai-e.) [Heb., the strong, the struggler.] 


(Seript.) The name bestowed on Jacob, after his en- 
counter with the angel in the wilderness, This name was 
subsequently adopted by the descendants of this patri- 
arch, and still retained by all of the Jewish persuasion. 
Israel, in Ohio, a township of Preble co. ; pop. abt. 2,400. 
Id“ raelite, n. One descended from Israel; a Jew. 
Israelit ie, Israelit'ish, a. Bolouging or relating 
to Israel ; Jewish. 


Israel's River, in New Hampshire, enters the Con- i! 
Isthmus. n. 


necticut River in Coos co. 

Issaque'na, in Mississippi, a W. co., adjoining Louis- 
jana; area, 1,030sq.in. Rivers, Mississippi, Sunflower, 
and Yazoo rivers. Surface, low, and sotue parts frequeut- 
ly inundated ; soil, fertile. Cap. Tallula. 

Issoire, (1s’swawr,) (anc. ISSIUDC HUM, ) a town of France, 
dept. Puy-de-Dome, at the couflucuce of the rivers Couze 
and Allier, 20 m. S. E. of Clermont; pop. 6,500, 

Issoudun, (issodu(r.) a town of France, in dept. 
of Indre, 18 m. N. E. of Chateauroux. Manuf. Woollen 
cloth and yarn. Pop. 12,500. 

Is'suable, a. That may be issued; as, issuable currency. 

Is/suably, adv. In an issuable manner, 

Is'suant, a. (Her.) A charge represented as issning 


or coming up from another charge or bearing; also, a| 


lion or other Least represented us rising from the bot- 
tom line of a chief. 

Is' sue. v. n. [Old Fr. issir, to go ont; It. uscire; Sp. 
echir; Lat etre — ex, and eo, ire. ] To pass or flow out; 
to run out of any inclosed place; to proceed, emanate, 
or spring, as from a source; to go out; to rush out. — 
To proceed, as progeny; to spring; to be produced; to 
arise; to grow or accrue. — To come to an issue at law; 
to close; to end; to terminate. 

—r.a. To send out; to put inte circulation. — To deliver 
from authority. 


“ Here he gives audience, issuing out decrees."—Dryden, 


To deliver for use. 

n. [Old Fr. issu, fem. issué; Fr. issue.) A moving out 
of any inclosed place; egress; a sending out.— Event; 
effect; consequence ; end or ultimate result. — Progeny; 
a child or children; offspring. — Produce of the earth, 
or profits of land, tenements, or other property. — A 
giving out from a repository ; delivery. 

(Med.) An artificial ulcer; a drain established by art, 
to keep up a free discharge from a certain place, in the 
hope of inducing a healthy action in the part beneath. 
See Seton, 

(Law.) A word of various significations. Sometimes 
it denotes the children begotten between a man and his 
wife; sometimes the profits growing from amercements 
and fines; sometimes the profits of lands and tenements ; 
but it generally signifies the point of matter in dispute 
between a plaintiff and defendant in a cause, When, in 
course of pleading, the parties in a canse come to a 
point, which is affirmed on one side and denied on the 
other, they are then said to be at issue. Issues concern- 
ing causes are of two kinds, — upon matter of fact. and 
matter of Jaw. An issue in fact is where the plaintiff 
and defendant have agreed upon a point to be tried by a 
jury, and issue in law is determined by the judges. 
Issues are also general or special. A general issue is 
where the defendant denies the whole, or the principal 

art of the allegations of the plaintiff; a special issue 
s where some special matter, or material point, is in 
dispute between the two parties. When a special plea 
is pleaded, evidence is only admissible as to the truth or 
falsehood of the particular fact which is the subject of 
that plea; but in the general issue, the plaintiff is usn- 
ally compelled to prove his whole case to the satisfaction 
of the jury; and, at the same time, the defendant is en- 
abled to prove any circumstances whatever which dis- 
charge his liability. There must be in every issue an 
affirmation on the one part and a denial on the other, 
and the negative should be as full as the affirmative. 
When either party admits the facts, but denies the law 
of the other, he is said to demur. The statements and 
counter-statements of the parties are called the plead- 
ings. — See PLEADING. 

Is sueless. a Having no issue. 

Js'sue-peas, n. See CITRUS. 

Issuer, n. One who issues. 

Is’sus, (Anc. Geog.) A city of Asia Minor, in the king- 
dom of Cilicia, situated on the frontiers of Syria, and 
memorable as the spot where Alexander the Great en- 
countered Darius with his army of half a million, and 
totally routed his Persian host. Arrian states that 
110,000 Persians were left dead on the field. 


Issy. (isse, ) a town of France, in the department of the 


Seine, 3 miles from Paris. Manuf. Chemicals, lime, 
whiting, and bricks. Pop. 2,100.—Here Cardinal Fleury 
died, in 1745; and here Fenelon was examined by a con- 
clave of bishops, when he was suspected of heresy. 

Istalif’, a town of Afghanistan, at the base of the Hin- 
doo-Coosh, 22 m. N. W. of Cabul; Lat. 340 46’ N., Lon. 
68° 58’ E. Php. 15,000, 

Istamboul, Stamboul. (stam- ol,) the Turkish 
name of CONSTANTINOPLE, Q. v. 
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Istapa, (ces-ta ya.) n town of Mexico, near the Pacific 
Ocenn, about 85 m. E. S. E- of Zacatula. 

Isthmian Games, (isth’me-cn.) 
games among the Greeks, instituted B. C. ] 
ceived their names from the Isthmus of Corinth, where 
they were observed. They were celebrated in commem- 
oration of Melicertes, who was changed into a sca-deity, 
when his mother Ino had thrown herself into the sea 


with him. They were for some time interrupted ; but 


Theseus afterwards reinstated them in honor of Nep- 
tune, whom he asserted to be his father, These games 
were observed every fifth year. Combats of every kind 
were exhibited, the victors being awarded with garlanda 
of pine-leaves. Soine time after, the victor received a 
crown of withered parsley. The years were reckoned by 
the celebration of these games. They were abolished 
under the reign of Adrian, u. c. 130. 

Isth‘mo, Isth’mas, a dept. of the United States of 
Colombia, consisting principally of the isthmus uniting 
Central and S. America; area, about 25,Q00 sq. m. 
chief towns are Chagres, Panama, Puerto Bello, and 
Veragna. I. 150.000. 

(Lat.; Gr. isthmos, from eimi, root to; 
Sans. f, to go; Gr. eisithme, an entrance, from eiseimi, to 
go into.) (Geeg.) A narrow passage or entrance; u 
neck or narrow slip of land by which two continents are 
counected, or by which a peninsula is united to the 
mainland. Thus, the isthmus of Darien or Panama 
Joins N. and S. America, and the isthmus of Suez con- 
nects Africa with Asia. 

Istib’, a town of European Turkey, 60 m. from Ghin- 
stendil; pop. 8,000. 

Istria, (¢ex'tre-a,) u peninsula of the Austrian empire, 
formed by the gulfs of Trieste aud Fiume, which in- 
dents the land from the Ac tic, and bounded on the 
N. by Carniola. It forms now the southern division of 
the Coust-land, or Küstenlaud. 

Isturiz, or Isturitz, re, Don XAVIER DE, a 
Spanish statesman, B. at Cadiz, 1790, was elected a mem- 
ber of the Cortes of 1812-14. 
rewarded his most devoted servants with exile or im- 
prisonment, Z offered his house to the malcontents, and 
presided at the famons rising of Riego, Jan. 1, 1820. 
After the establishment of the Constitution, IJ. went to 
Madrid, where he founded several liberal clubs, and 
contributed, perhaps involuntarily, to the excesses 
which followed the trinmph of the Revolution. In 1823 
he was elected President of the Cortes, and at the re- 
storation, fled to London, where he obtained mercantile 
employment, Having been in exile condemned to death, 
he was amnestiod by Maria Christina, and, in 1534, re- 
turned to Spain, aguin entered the Cortes. and by his 
ultra-democratic zeal excited the rising of the National 
Guard, which overthrew the Torreno administration. 
Under Mendizabel’s ministry, J. held the office of Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Procuradores, a kind of council 
of state. After the fall of Mendizabel, J., who became 
Foreign Secretary, and President of the Council, May 
15, 1836, offended all parties by his violence. The out- 
break of La Granja, of Aug., in consequence of which 
the Constitution of 1812 was reéstablished. obliged him 
once more to seek refuge in England. J. received a sec- 
ond amnesty in 1837, was sent to the Cortes in 1838, and 
was nominated President of the Congress of 1539, Dur- 
ing the regency of Espartero, I. plotted to enable the 
queen-mother Maria Christina to return to Spain, and 
gave him her confidence in the negotiations for the 
Spanish marriages. He succeeded Narvaez as prime- 
minister in Feb., 1846, was replaced by his predecessor 
in the following March, returning to power in April, 
and was dismissed by a vote of want of confidence car- 
ried by the Cortes in December. I., who was three 
times ambassador in England, signed, with M. De Fla- 
kault and Earl Russell, the convention of Oct. 31, 1861, 
for intervention in Mexico. He was appointed ambas- 
sador for Spain at the French Court in 1563, and retired 
in Oct., 1864. D. 1871. 

Iswa'ra. [From Sansk. is, lord.) (Hindoo Muth.) An 
epithet applied to different divinities, but more com- 
monly used to designate SIVA, g. v. 

It, pron, (Sux. Ait, hyt; D. het Ger. es; Old Ger. ez ; Dan. 
det; L. id, istud; Gr. to; Slav. to, ta; Gael. esa ; Sansk. 
tat, be, that.] A substitute or pronoun of the neuter 
gender, standing for anything except males and females, 
and meaning the thing said or spoken of before; used 
also as the nominative case, or word to verbs called im- 
personal: as, it rains, it snows, 

Itabaianna, or ITABAHIANNA, (e-ta-bi-an'na,) a town 
of Brazil, prov. of Sergipe, and abt. 50 m. W. N. W. of 
the São Christovao; pop. 3,000, 

Itabaian’na, or IrABAHIANNA BIERRA, a mountain of 
Brazil, the highest of the prov. of Sergipe. They are 
supposed to contain rich mines of gold, though they 
have never been worked. 

Itabira, (¢-ta-bee’ra,) a town of Brazil, prov. of Minas- 
Geraes, on the Velhas River, abt. 18 m. W. N. W. of Ouro 
Preto; pop. 6,000. 

A mountain abt. 10 m. W. of the above town, the soil of 
which is snid to contain a considerable proportion of gold. 

Itabi’ra-de-Mata-Dentro, a gold-mining town of 
Brazil, abt. 60 m. N.E. of Ouro Preto. 

Itab’iryte, n. (in.) A schist resembling mica schist, 
but containing much specular iron ore in grains or 
scales, or in the micaceous form. — Dana, 

Itaborahi, (¢-(u-b0-ra-ee’,) a town of Brazil, abt. 26 m. 
N.E of Rio-de-Janciro, 

Itncolumi, (e-ta-/o-loo-mee’,) a mountain of Brazil, abt. 
50 m. N. N. W. of Maranhão; Lat. 2° 8’ 38” 8, Lon. 440 
27’ W. It is a couspicuous landmark for mariners, and 
near it is a light-house to indicate the approach to 


Maranhão. 
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(Antiq.) Sacred | 
326. They re- 


The| 


Ferdinand VII. having 
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—A mountain of Brazil, prov. of Minas-Geraes, immedi- 

ately 8. of Ouro Preto. 

—A mountain of Brazil, prov. of Rio Janeiro, in the Sierra 
dos Orguos. 

Itacolu' mite. n. (in.) A sand rock, containing a 
little talc, but consisting mainly ef quartz, It is lami 
nated and granular, and in thin slabs more or less flexi 
ble, and is someti called flexible sandstone. 

Ita est. [Lat.) Soit is. 

Itaguahi, (¢-ta-gwa+e’,) a town of Brazil, abt. 40 m. 
W. of Rioale-Janeiro; pop. 5,500. 

Itaipu, (¢-ti-poo’.) a maritime village of Brazil, abt. 12 
m. E. S. E. of Rio-de-Janeiro: pop. 3,000, 

Italian, d. Pertaining to Italy. 

—n. A native of Italy. — The language used by the 
Italians. 

Italian Architecture, (it-dl’yan,) a style of archi- 
tecture founded on the old Roman orders, and the char- 
acteristic features of the ancient buildings of Rome, 
which may be considered to have been initiated in Italy 
by Brunelleschi and 
the Italian architects 
of the day, in the 15th 
century, and brought 
to pertection by Pal- 
tadio and other archi- 
tects of eminence, in 
the 16th century, who 
flourished in the times 
of the Medici. In 
buildings designed 
both for public and 
private purposes, it is 
chiefly characterized 
by the use of the Ro- 
man orders of archi- 
tecture, rather as 
decorative than con- 
structive features. 
These are mainly ob- 
tained by the use of 
pilasters placed along 
the fugade of each 
story of a building at 
intervals, each row of 
pilasters being snr- 
mounted by an entab- 
lature running along 
the entire length of 
the edifice, like a 
string-course. When 
engaged columns, or 
columns attached to 
the wall, and project 
ing from its face to 
the extent of one-half 
or three-fourths of 
their diameter, were 
used, the entablature 
was broken over each 
column, to prevent 
the heavy appearance 
that it wonld have 
presented if it had 
been of the same 
depth throughout; 
and this was frequent- 
ly done in the case of 
pilasters. The cor- 
nices of the entabla- 
tures were richly or- 
namented. The win- 
dows and doors were 
decorated with pilasters or columns, rising from a mas- 
sive and projecting sill, and surmounted by cireular, 
pointed, or broken pediments, on which recumbent 
figures were frequently placed. The roof was partially 
hidden by a balustrade, which crowned the edifice, and 
rose above the attic story, and the pedestals of the bal- 
ustrade generally supported statues or sculptured vases. 
(See BALUSTRADE.) In this, and other respects, J. A. 
seems to bear some slight affinity to the architecture of 
the Elizabethan period; for in both styles the stories 
are divided by entablatures supported on pilasters, and 


Fig.1419,—11B0 ARyY OF 8T. MARK’S, 
Venice, (by Sansovino.) 


carved ornaments are introduced on the summit of the 
buildings in each. Here, however, all resemblance ends, 
and these points of similitude are merely suggested 
here to show that similarity of treatment may be fre- 
quently traced in the styles of architecture prevailing 
in d ent countries at the same period; although 
there is no reason to suppose that the architects who 
have developed and perfected either styles have been in- 
fluenced by the mode of treatment adopted by those 
who have originated the other. 

Ital'ianism, u. An Italian phrase or idiom; an Ital- 
cism. 

Ital'ianize, v.n. To render Italian.—To speak Italian. 

Italian Language and Literature. There 
are many donbts as to the exact origin of the Italinn 
language, and in fact the æra ofits birth would seem to 
be Jost in obscurity. Some writers on the subject seem 
to think that the harmonious tongue spoken by the sons 
of Italy has originated from the intermixture of the 
classic Latin with the barbarous dialects of the tribes 
that overran Italy after her fall. When the snbject, 
however, is fully inqnired into, it will be found that the 
opinion is nearly, if not quite, erroneous, for it will be 
seen, on reference to the history of Rome, that after the 
departure of the Huns, the Goths, and Visigoths, Latin 
was spoken and written in the Middle Ages long prior to 
the revival of learning, with a grace and facility which 
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tend powerfully to impress us with the conviction that 
thers could not have been much intermixture of for- 
eign tongues with the Latin, at least with the educated 
clases. It must be borne in mind, nevertheless, in con- 
sidering this point, that the language of the literary 
and cultivated portion of the Italian community was 
not the language of the people taken as a whole, and 
that the latter was composed of many foreign elements. 
An Italian writer of the 15th century, Leonardo Bruni, 
surnamed L’Aretino, from his birthplace Arezzo, main- 
tains the theory that the Italian language is coeval 
with the Latin, and that both were nsed at the same 
time in ancient Rome; the Latin by the learned and 
lished, and the Italian dialect by the common people. 
wo other writers, Cardinal Bembo, and Francesco Su- 
verio Quadrio, have maintained the same opinion since 
the time that Bruni wrote. To bear out this assertion, 
these writers cite the language ased in the plays of 
Plautus and Terence by plebeian personages. There 
they find many words and expressions which bear some 
resemblance to the modern Italian, and which have 
never gained admittance into the works of other classic 
writers; and from these examples, and from some inter- 
change of letters, such as the use of o for e, as in vostris 
for vestris, and v fur b, as in vellum for bellum, they 
draw the ready conclusion, that, as the vulgar Latin was 
not classic Latin, it must have been Italian, The reader 
may judge from the following examples of words which 
are quoted by Quadrio to sustain his opinion : 
Vulgar Latin. Italian, Classic Latin. 
Esscre, Essere, Esse. 
Vernus, Verna, Hyems, 
Minacia, Minaccie, Mine. 
Batuere, Buttere, Percutere, 
Bellus, Bello, Pulcher. 
Russua, Rosso, Rubeus. 
Caballus, Cavallo, Equus, 
From this list it will easily be seen that there are words 
now in use in the Italian language which were of old 
in the mouths of the Roman populace, and others which 
bear a much stronger resemblance to vulgar than to 
classic Latin. The only couclusion, however, that can 
be drawn from this evident similarity, is that there was 
a difference between the classic and the common lan- 
guage ; beyond this, the arguments of the writers before 
mentioned can sustain no foundation. For, if the argu- 
mont be found proved, it could be deduced from the 
same hypothesis, that the English language is essen- 
tially German, from the fact of many words iu the two 
tongues being similar. The third theory on the subject 
of the origin of the Italian language is that of the Mar- 
quis Scipio Maffei. This writer rejects the opinion of 
Bruni and his disciples; for he reasonably lays down 
the argument, that “vulgarisms are not sullicient to 
form a language, nor to render it adequate to litera- 
ture.” He also rejects the theory first mentioned, that 
Italian was formed by the intermixture of the classic 
tongue with barbarous dialects; and the opinion he ad- 
vances is, that the Italian language, as it stands at 
present, was formed by the gradual corruption of the 
classic Latin, without the intervention of any extra- 
neous influence whatever, To quote Maffei: It origi- 
nated from abandoning, in common couversation, the 
classic, grammatical, and correct Latin, and generally 
adopting in its stead a vulgar mode of speech, incor- 
rect in structure and vicious in pronunciation.” 80 
much for the different theories on the subject. The 
first authentic specimen of the Italian language belongs 
to the close of the 12th century. It is a canzone of 
Ciullo d’Alcamo, by birth a Sicilian, and the earliest 
Italian poet whose name is on record. There is no 
doubt that the new langnage was opposed to the great 
variety of dialects which had grown into use after the 
invasion of the Northeruers; but the formation of it 
was indeed slow, for the learned and the poets (from 
whom it was necessary for the infaut language to re- 
ceive its stamp and entrée into fashionable lite) were 
averse to its introduction, as they deemed it a sorry 
ecion of the classte Latin, which latter was esteemed 
both for its age and for its recollections of former great- 
ness, which the Italians were only too eager to main- 
tain, after the downfall of their empire. Even at the 
present time, that idiom which we find in the better 
class of authors, and which charms us by its harmoni- 
ous roll, is not to be found as the common idiom of the 
peasants in any part of Italy. From the 12th century 
to the close of the 13th, but little was done to ground 
the Italian language; but shortly after the latter pe- 
riod came the glorious epoch of Dante, Petrarch, and 
Boccaccio. Their praise is universally upheld by all 
writers, as men who initiated a new æra for the Italian 
language and Italian literature. They were emphat- 
ically the giants of an early age, when gigantic strength 
was wanted to fix the uncertain foundations of their 
national language and literature on a scale broad and 
deep and massive. In the words of a critic on the sub- 
ject, they did not strike the first spade into the soil, but 
they drew the stone from the quarry, set the landmarks, 
polished the rough marble, and piled and cemented the 
misshapen blocks, till beneath their hands the noble 
structure rose, majestic, towering, and beautiful. By 
such writers was the Italian language brought to the 
highest point of its literary culture before the close of 
the l4th century. From the commencement to the end 
of the 15th, and, indeed, until the middle of the 16th, 
there is nothing remarkable in its history; but at this 
latter date, a great contest arose with regard to it, 
which resulted in the complete triumph of the writings 
of Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio, and the firm estab- 
lishment of the Italian language as a complete whole, 
both in the literary world and among the people gen- 
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erally. The Italian language, as it at present stands, is} 
essentially a Latin dialect, although somewhat changed 
in its grammar and construction, by the infusion of the 
modern spirit into the antique, as the character of the 
people underwent the same change. There are seven- 
teen leading dialects in the Italian, which may be 
ranked in the following order: — the lian, the Cala- 
brian, the Neapolitan, the Roman, the Norcian, the Tus- 
can, the Bolognese, the Venetian, the Friulian, the Pad- 
„the Lombardian, the Milanese, the Bergamask, the 
Piedmontes, the Genoese, the Corsican, and lastly, the 
Sardinian. Of these the Sicilian is the first of the 
Italian dialects which was converted to literary uses; 
and it may be, in tact, called the mother-tongue of tthe 
Italian muse, as Sicily is generally called her cradle It 
exhibits traces, more or less, of the different dominant 
rulers of the island, and words may be clearly discov- 
ered which are undoubtedly of Grecian, Carthayinian, 
Roman, Byzantine, Arabian, Norman, German, French, 
and Spanish origin. The peculiarity in the Sicilian dia- 
lect consists chiefly in the use of ½ for „, i for e; as 
timu for temo, culuritu tor colirtto, un for uno, and 
in many other instances too numerous to mention. It 
would be impossible, within the limits of the present 
article, to touch in detail upon the different dialects in- 
dividually. A few general remarks will suffice instead, 
The Florentine is that in which the greatest portion of 
the literary mouumeuts of Italy is written, in conse- 
quence of the great poets and other authors being born 
at Florence, and hence using their native dialect. But 
there cannot be much doubt that the classic Italian | 
tongue is based principally on the Tuscan dialect, which 
has dune more to its formation than any other spoken 
throughout the length and breadth of Italy. The study | 
of the language in modern times has mach increased, 
and great pains have been bestowed on vocabularies, 
dictionaries, and other works of an educational class. 
Considered in any light, the Italian language is one of 
the most beautiful and harmonious of European 
tongues, and is rightly deemed to be the true medium 
for the interpretation of real poetic feeling. The liquid 
sound of the language is owing to the prevalence of 
labials and vowels throughout it, which, even in 
the ronghest dialects, as in the Tuscan, which is more 
composed of gutturals, combined with the soft pronun- 
ciation peculiar to the sons of Italy, renders the Italian 
language the most euphonious in Europe — indeed, 
inthe world. To turn to the second part of our subject 
Italian literature may, at the commencement, 
be divided into periods, according to the general 
plan pursued by historians on the subject. In the 
first and second periods, which, according to the 
“ Conversations-Lexicon” of Brockhaus, embrace the 
years between the wra of Charlemagne and the peace 
of Constance in 1183, not much was done in Italy to- 
wards the spread of literature, the principal authors 
being not of much influence, either in a philological or 
ethical point of view. They areas follows :— In theol- 
ogy: the popes Eugene, Adrian I., Leo V., Nicholas J., 
and Sylvester II.; also Paulinus, patriarch of Aquileia, 
and Theodolphus, bishop of Orleans. In the second 
period, the principal theologians were, Fulbert, bishop 
of Chartres, and the two celebrated archbishops Lan- 
franc and Anselm, Among the historians, both of the 
first and second periods, may be mentioned Diaconus, 
Andrew of Bergamo (author of a Chronicle of Italy trom 
868 to 875), Luitprandus of Pavia, Amalphus, Sire 
Raonl, and many other obscure writers, too numerous 
to mention, In the third period, from the peace of 
Constance to the end of the 13th century, literature 
gradually underwent a change, which was, step by step, 
leading to a more pleasing aspect. Attempts were now 
being made to write works in the lingua volgare, instead 
of in barbarous Latin, and everything pointed on to the 
lorious æra of Dante, and the enlightened school which 
ie was the means of establishing. The emperor Fred- 
erick I. may be said to be the prime mover in this desire 
for enlightenment, and his court was thronged by the 
learned in every branch, either of science, of art, or of 


literature. In philosophy, the most celebrated man we 
meet with in this æra is Thomas Aquinas, who wrote a 
commentary on the works of Aristotle. In mathematics, 
Campano wrote a commentary on the works of Euclid; 
and many others, as Lanfranco, Leonardo, and Guido 
Bonatti, tollowed in his footsteps. The study of law be- 
came also greatly improved. In history, the name of 
Matteo Spinello must be honorably mentioned, as he 
wrote the first lengthy and complete work in Italian 
penao. Brunetto Latini, the instructor of Dante, must 
ikewise not be passed over with neglect. The fourth 
period, which embraces the whole of the 14th century, 
is, however, the grandest, as it is the starting-point in 
the real history of Italian literature. Albert, of Padua, 
Gregory of Rimini, Bonaventare of Perugia, and Ludo- 
vico Marsigli, are the theologians of this period. Pe- 
trurch is the real philosopher of the times, who does 
honor to his country, and he wrote numerous Latin 
works on moral subjects, which reflect the wisdom of his 
scientific brain. Parlo, surnamed Geometria, is said by 
Villani to be the first of mathematical discoverers, and 
he likewise lived in this cent. In history we have also 
Petrarch, who wrote the Rerum Memorandarum; and 
Boccaccio, who was the author of De Genealogia Deorum, 
and many other works. In this period also occur the 
first collection of Italian tales and romances ; and here, 
again, we have to thank Boccaccio for his Decameron 
and Framefta, which will always be remarkable in 
literature. Dante, however, must be given the prime 
place in the literature both of this period and of his 


country in general. Of all his works, his Divine Com- 
edy must rank highest; but he was also the author of 
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the Vita Nuora, the Convito, and in another branch of lit., 
DeVulgari Eloquendia (in which be laysdown the hasis of 
the new Italian language), and De Monarchia. Hallam, 
in speaking of Dante, in his Literature of Europe, saye 
that Varchi, in a passage of the Ercoluno, having ex- 
tolled Dante even in preterence to Humer, gave rise to a 
controversy, Wherein some Italian critics did not husi- 
tate to point out the blemishes of their countryman, 
Bulgarini was one of these critics; and Manzoni uner- 
took the deteuce of Dante in a work of considerable 
length. However this may be, the poet was, and is, 
much esteemed in his country, as he is elsewhere; and 
particularly iu the period we are considering, much was 
done in his honor, and enden vors were nade to further 
his attempts for benefiting his country in literature. 
In concluding this period, as is well said by an eminent 
authority, in the early part of the 1Jth century, accord- 
ing to Lord Macaulay, in his essay on Macchiavelli:* The 
progress of elegant literature and of the fine urts was 
proportioued to that of public prosperity. Under the 
despotic successors of Augustus, all the fields of the in- 
tellect had been turued into arid wastes, still marked 
out by formal boundaries, still retaining the traces of 
old cultivation, but yielding neither flowers nor fruit. 
The deluge of barbarism came. It swept away all the 
landmarks, it obliterated all the signs of former tillage; 
but it fertilized while it devastated. When it receded, 
the wilderness was as the garden of God, rejoicing on 
every side, laughing, clapping its bands, pouring forth, 
in spontaneous abundance, everything brilliant, or fra- 
grant, or nourishing, A new language, characterized 
by simple sweetness and simple energy, had attained 
perſection. No tongue ever furnished more gorgeous 
and vivid tints to poetry; nor was it long before a poet 
appeared who knew how to employ them. Karly in the 
lth century came forth the Divine Comedy, beyond 
comparison the greatest work of imagination which had 
appeared since the poems of Homer. The following 
generation produced, indeed, no second Dante, but it 
was eminently distinguished by general intellectual 
activity. The study ot the Latin writers had never been 
wholly neglected in Italy. But Petrarch introduced a 
more profound, liberal, and elegant scholarship, and 
communicated to his countrymen that enthusiasm for 
the literuture, the history, and the antiquities of Rome, 
which divided his own heart with a frigid mistress and 
a more frigid muse, Boccaccio turned their attention to 
the more sublime and graceful models of Greece.” We 
pass over the fifth period, which lasts from 1400 to 1500, 
and enter upon the sixth, or 16th and 17th centuries, 
which is the most glorious of any in the literary history 
of Italy. The power of her republics and the magnifi- 
cence of her princes had done much to restore the for- 
mer splendor and greatness of the country, and Italy 
could well, at the time of which we are speaking, point 
proudly to herself as un example for the rest of Europe 
to follow. The number of academies and libraries had 
increased to such a degree, that few, even of the small 
cities, were without them, and learning, and a fostering 
of the arts, had spread likewise in a proportionate man- 
ner. Among the popes there were many who promoted 
this general desire for improvement: and the names of 
Julius II., Leo X. (the Magnificent), Gregory XIII., and 
Urban VIII., well deserve the prominence they occupy 
in history, even on this account alone, Next must the 
Priuces be mentioned; for they were by no means be- 
hind-hand with the popes in their activity for the spread 
of literature. Among these latter we come across the 
names of Gonzaga of Mantua, the Prince d'Este de Fer- 
rara, the Medici of Florence, and Duke Charles Emmanuel 
of Savoy. In history much was done, and well done too. 
Carlo Sigonio wrote a general history in Latin; Giro- 
lamo Briani, a similar chronicle, but in Italian; Macchia- 
velli, a History of Florence, which latter must ever bear 
up the reputation of its author, — besides many others 
who did something for history, but whose names 
are too numerous to be even mentioned in the present 
article. In poetry, we have the honorable names of 
Bernardo and Torquato Tasso (the former celebrated for 
his Letters and the latter for his Dialogues aud Philo- 
sophical Essays); also Pietro Badoaro, a poet of no mean 
repute; Alberto Lollio, and Claudio Tolomei, besides 
many others. The novelists of this period were numer- 
ous, indeed, and criticism was also beginning to be 
judiciously exercised, as we have evidence of, in the 
attack and defence of Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered. Dur- 
ing the seventh period, which lasted from 1650 up to 
the year 1820, much cannot be said to have been done 
for Italian literature, the few names that occur, touch- 
ing on the history of literature per se, being Crescim- 
beni. Quadrio Fontanini. Passing on to the last period, 
which embraces the years between 1820 and the present 
time, we must notice the decade of Italian literature, 
with, however, a hope of its rise again in future years, 
now that Italy has become once more a kingdom. The 
restraints which naturally arise in a country entram- 
melled by politics are undoubtedly one of the chief 
causes which have led to this fall, combined with the 
indolence induced by too warm a climate and one too 
favorable for idleness. Another cause must likewise be 
noticed, and that is the infringement of the copyrights 
of one city by another, — one of the greatest drawbacks 
to the spread of literature. Of the writers of this period, 
few occupy any prominent place, with the exception of 
Andrea Maffei, who has done much, both by original 
works and translations, for the advancement of litera- 
ture. In science and art, the 19th century has not been 
unproductive to Italy, but in poetry and literature there 
has been a sad falling off from the noble æra ushered in 
by Dante. Perhaps it will not be out of place here to 
give a short glance generally at Italiun poetry, which 
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fs, indeed, one of the most remarkable features in the 
literature of the nation. If we compure the literatare 
of Italy generally with that of other European countries, 
we will Und reason for believing its Spara pee 
Narity to consist in the sedulous cultivation and sys- 
tematic moulding of the lyric, It is little to say that 
the number of lyrical poems written in the Italian lan- 

has been greater than ju the number of poems 
— to any other cultivated nation, The lyric, in 
one or another of its forms, ia the vebicle of expression 
which naturally suggests itself to minds struggling 
rather to give vent to poetic feeling than to create works 
of poetic art. But it is a different g to assert, what 
is 1 true, that, by the Italiana, the lyrical poem 
has been more thoroughly e rated into a work of art 
than by the poets of any other country; and that, in 
the standard poetical literature of Italy, the lyric holds 
a more distinguished place than that which belongs to 
it in the of any other European language. Of 
the pure lyric, the model was the symmetrical canzone, 
though several freer forms were allowed as occasional 
indulgenees; the Sicilian sonnet, whose name haa pasted 
with its rules tu her countries, was the recognised 
name of a mixed species, in which the Lyrical m was 
modified by elements borrowed frum the didactic. Dante 
sot his hand to the plough, and hosts of young port» 
followed in his footsteps, anxious to cultivate the uil 
thus left open to them. It was thus that the poetical 
literature of Italy put on the aspect of n gurden, boust- 
ing, indeed, but a few magnificent specimens of these 
lordly plants that need ample care as well as a kindly 
climate and a genial soil, bat glowing everywhere with 
the fragrant loveliness which skilful culture imparts to 
the native wild flowers of the meadow and the wood, 
Bv much for Italian poetry. The best references on the 
language, literature, and poetry of Tualy are as follows: 
—Quadriv. Storia d'agni Ibs; Mattei, Verona dilus- 
trata; Nardini, Siggi di Prose e Poesie de’ più H 
Scritori d'ogni Soul: Monti, Amor Putrio di Dante; 
Dante, De Vulgari urntia ; Macchiavelli, Discurso 
in cui si esamina sé la lingua in cui scrissero Dante, il 
Boccaccio, e il Letrarcu, si debba chiamare Italiana, 
Toscana, o Florentina; Gingndne, Histoire Littéraire 
d Italie; Sismondi, De la Littérature du Midi ; Corni- 
ani, Secoli della Letteratura Italiana; Hallam, Jutro- 
duction to the Literature of Europe. 

Italie. a. Relating to ltaly.— Applied particularly to 
the elegant style of type exhibited in the following line, 
the invention of which is dae to Aldo Mannzio, the 
celebrated Venetian printer. 

“Like Douglas conquer, or like Douglas die.“ 

AtaVicism, u. An Italian phrwe or idiom. 

Ital leise. v. a. To write or print in Italics. 

Ital ies. n. pl. Italic letters or characters, See Iranie. 

Italy. [Lat Malia; Fr. Malic.) One of the most cele- 
brated aud fertile countries of Europe, was the seat of 
the greatest empire of antiquity, when the surrounding 
countries were immersed in barbarism. It is finely situn- 
ated comprising the whole of the central peninsula of 
S. Europe, with the rich and extensive country to the 
N. included between the Alps and the Mediterranean. 
It extends between Lat. 36° 40 and 46° 30’ N., and Lo 
6° 30 and 18° 30 K., having to the N. W. France, N. 
Switzerland and the Tyrol, N.E. Cariuthia, Carniola, and 
the Austrian Littorale, E. the Adriatic, and on all other 
sides the Mediterranean, In antiquity this country was 
kudwn by the names of Hesperia, Ansonia, Saturnia, 
Enotria, &c.; but these names, though loosely appli 
to the whole country, were strictly applicable only to 

jeular portions of its surface. Various derivations 
ave been assigned to the term Maly. The name is said 
to have designated originally only its more 8. portion; 
but in the course of time it superseded every other term, 
aud was gradnally extended to the whole country, from 
the Alps sonthward. In shape I. bas been familiarly 
likened to a boot, the heel formed by the Terra d'Otranto, 
and the fuot by Calabria, The general direction of the 
Italian peninsula is S. E. and N. W.; ite length, from 
Mount St. Gothard to Cape Spartivento in Calabria, is 
nearly 750 Eng. m.; ite breadth varies from abt, 380 m. 
in N. Italy, to less than 80m, near its centre. Ita 8, 
extremity, called Calabria, forms a complete peninsula, 
being united to the mass of Lucania or the Basilicata 
by an isthmus of only 35 m.in width, while that be- 
tween the Galfs of Sta. Bafemia and Squillace, which 
connects the two portions of the province, does not ex- 
ceed 20 m. The area of the present kingdom of T., ex- 
clusive of the large islands, is computed at 93,640 sq. m. 
Savoy, which until the treaty of 1860 was commonly 
considered as inoluded In Z, on account of its being com- 
* in the kingdom of Sardinia, ns a matter of phys- 
Fiche Onquestionably belongs to France (to 


which it is now politically anited), being separated frum 
the Italian prov, of Piedmont by the main chain of the 
Alps. But though that great range forms throughout 
the N. boundary of I., the exact limits of the country 
at the two extremitivs of the Alpine chain are not vory 


clearly marked, and have been subject to considerable 
e both in ancieut an “ern times. Ancient 
geographers appear to have general! rded the re- 
markable headland which descends trom the Maritimo 
Alps to the sea between Nice und Monaco as the limit 
of I in that direction, and in a purely geographical 
goia: of view it is probably the be-t point that could 
selected. B gustus, who wis the first to give to 
organization, carried the frontier 
to the river Varus or Var, u few miles W. of Nice, and 
this river continued in modern times to be general! 
ized as the boundary between France and J. tt 
was ouly in 1860 that the annexation of Nice und the 
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adjoining territory to France carried the politica! fron- 
tier farther E., toa point between Mentone and Ven- 
timiglia, which certainly constitutes no natural limit, 
This new boundary, giving to France the rich depart- 
ment of Nice, has become a sore point with the Italians, 
Towards the N. E. also the line of demarcation is pot 
clearly characterized. The point where the range of 
the Julian Alps approaches almost close to the sen-shore 
(Gust at the sources of the little stream so celebrated in 
ancieut times us the Timaves) would seem to constitute 
the best natural limit. But in the constitution of J. by 
Augustus, the frontier was carried farthor k. so as 
to inclusle Targesta (Trieste), and the litte river 
Formio (Risuno) was in the first instance chosen as the 
limit, but this was sabsequently transferred to the river 
Arsin (the Arsa), which flows into the Gulf of Quarnero, 
so as to incladealmust all Istria; and the circumstance 
that the coust of Istria was throaghout the Middle 
Agvs held by the powerful republic of Venice tended to 
perpetuate this arrangement, so that Istria was gen- 
erally regarded as belonging to J, though certainly pot 
forming any natural portion of that country, The only 
other part of the N. frontier of J. where the boundary 
is uot clearly marked by nature 1s Tyrol or the valley 
of the Adige. Here the main chain of the Alps (as 
markod by the watershed) recedes s» far to the N. that 
it has pever constituted the natural limit between pop- 
ulations of different mee awl language, At the present 
dy the frontier between Austria and the kingdom of 
I. crosses the Adige abont3o m. below Trent.—/hliti- 
eal Division, The kingdom 1s slivided into sixty-nine 
provinces, whose munes, areas, and popalations in 
1% are given on page 1156, — General Description, 
While the Alps constitute the northern boundary of 
I. only a comparatively small portion of the surface 
of the country ix covered with Alpine ramifications. 
The mountain system exclusively belunging to the pen- 
insula ie that of the Apennines, 7.0. These mountains 
are much less rugyved then the Alps, and abonnd with 
rich forests and pastare-land, on which numerous fucks 
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of s are fed. T. is also famous for ita volcanoes; 
those of Btna, Vesuvius, and Stromboli, in the Lipari 
Islands, being, if not the greatest, by far the most cel- 
ebrated and best known of any on the globe. But 
though for the most part mountainous, J. has some 
plains of great extent and extraordinary fertility. Of 
these, the most extensive and richest is that of Lom- 
bardy, or of the Po. This noble plain extends from the 
foot of the Alps, near Susan, to the delta of the Po, in 
the Adriatic, u distance of about 250 m. with a breadth 
varying from 50 to 120 m., including the whole of what 
was formerly known as the Lombardo-Venetian kin 

dum, and the N. plain of Umbria and the Marches. This 
great plain is exceedingly well watered by the numerous 
rivers and streams that rise in the Alps, and pour down 
into the plain; and from these an infinite number of 
canals have been cut, that diffuse the fertilizing element 
over the whole country, and give to its corn- and 
rice-fieids, and ite variegated meadows. extraordinary 
productiveness. The soil, though different in the 
various parta, is for the most part loamy und very fer- 
tile. Probably, on the whole, the plain of Lombanly 
may be called the garden of Europe; at all eventa, it 
is certainly the garden of Italy. e next great plain 
stretehes along the W. central share of the kingdom 
for about 200 m. from Pisu down to Terracina, in the 
ci-devant Neapolitan States. Within these limits are 
included the Tuscan Maremme, creat part of the Roman 
Campagna, avd the Pontine Marches. This plain is, in 
all respects, very different from the former. Though in 
antiquity, and to a certain extent, also, in the Middle 
Axes, it was renowned for its fertility, and was highly 
cultivated and populous, it is now comparatively n 
desert, This is a consequence of the prevalence of 
malaria, which infests these districts to such au extent 
as to render them at certain periods of the year all but 
inhabitable. Tu the Tuscan maremme, the soil has in 
many places become, from neglect, sterile and unpro- 
ductive; but in the Campagna and the Pontine Marches, 
the soil is, generally, extraordinarily fertile, is covered 
with a luxuriant vegetation, and, were it properly cul- 
tivated, would yield immense crops. ` The third great 
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n of 7. is that of Capitanata (Apulia), havii Fogga 
n its centre. It comprises the greater . * a 
tract of flat country, extending trom the border of 
Sammium to Otranto, anciently included in Daan 

Jupygia, Pencetin, and Mesmpia, The lower part 

the Apulian plain is arid, the rivers decreasi in 
size nnd frequency ns we proceed further 8. upper 
portion of ‘the plain is more pleotifully supplied with 
water, but it also has, in many parts, a sandy and thirsty 
soil. The level district around Naples is still well en- 
titled to ite ancient epithet of Gampania Feliz, being at 
once rich, well cultivated, and densely Lae pay It ie 
tract of land 40 im. in length, by 15 or 20 in breadth, 
presenting a dead level like the surface of the ocean, 
and probably from 1 to 100 feet above it. With the vx- 


ts chief capes and headlands are, Argentaro, Circello, 
Campanella, Spartivento, and Santa Maria di Leaca, on 
the Mediterranean, and the Testa di Gargano and Cape 
Promontorio (Tatria) on the Adriatic, the gulfs and 
recesses formed by the sea along the coastline, the prin- 
cipal are the Gulf of Tarento on the S.E., between 
Apulia and Calabria; those of Genoa, Gaëta, pea 
Salerno, Policastro, Eufemia, and Gioja un its W.; 
those of Squillace, Manfredonia, and Trieste on its 
E. hona. = mia a. Soa ee . 
watered than I, whether in to ngs, rivers, 
or lakes, The principal river is the Po, having for its 
more important affluenta the Sea, Tessino, Adda, 
Chiesa, and Mincio from the N.; and the Tararo, Bor- 
mids, Tribia, and Tanaro on the 8. The other large 
rivers of the N. of Italy are the Adige, Brenta, Piave, 
and Tagliamento, all flowing S. from the Alps. The 
Tiber is the principal river in Central J. and also the 
most celebrated; but, like all the other streams of this 
part of the peninsula, it is interesting chiefly from its 
ancient renown, and the cleasical recollections con- 
nected with its name, than from its maguitude or in- 
trinsic importance. Among others of this class are the 
Arno and Onmbrone, in Tuscany. Considerable differ- 
ences of opinion have occurred as to the identity of the 
Rulicon, the R.E. boundary of Cisalpine Gaul, so famous 
in ancient history. It is generally, however. believed 
to be represented hy the Fiumicinu, which falls into the 
Adriatic about 20 m. below Ravenna. In the B. of Italy, 
the only streams meriting the name of rivers are the 
Volturno, Garigliano (unc. Liris), and Ofauto ( Aufidas). 
The most considerable of the Italian lakes are situated 
in the N. of the kingdom; inclu those of Gurda, 
Como, Maggiore, and Lugano. In tral Lure the 
lakes of Perugia (anc, Thrasionenus), Bolsenn, Brac- 
ciano, Fucino, and Albano, and in the S. there of 
Averno and others, which, though insignificant in point 
of size, have acquired imperishable fame. Many con- 
siderable salt lngoons line the Mediterranean const in 
various parts of Tuscany and the M and the 
shores of the Adriatic in the Venetian provinces, and 
around the promontory of Gargano. — Geol. and Min. J. 
miny be described na a calcareous region enclosing a 
schistous band; bnt volcanic action has been so preva: 
lent that the strata are found disarranged from their 
original position. The — deposits of the conntry 
are Very extensive, and form the subApennine * 
or low hill ranges, =e elong the flanks of the 
Apennines throughout the whole peninsula, consisting 
of sandstone, marl, and coarse limestone. The alluvial 
pists of the Po abounds in fossil remains of mammalia, 

irds, and amphibia, and similar fossils have been dis- 
covered in the Neapolitan States. Several regions in 
the central and S. parts of the kingdom are almost 
wholly com of volcanic products. Such are the 
Campagna di Roma, which abounds with a volcanic 
tufu called trarertius, of which a great part of Rome is 
built; and the neighborhood of Vesuvius, which is cov- 
ered with lava and corte. I is lesa rich in metals than 
in most other things; it is, however, well supplied with 
iron; it bas also copper and lead ore, and the or 
metals have been found, hut in trifling qnantit The 
centre is the chief seat of mining industry, and large 

uantities of iron are obtained from the island of Ella, 
The most valnable product of continental J. is, however, 
the fine statuary marble of Carrara. Marble of other 
kinds is also met with in other ts of the peninsula, 
Great quantities of borax are found in Tuscany; sul- 
phur, boilding-stone, salt, nitre, alum, alabaster, and 
crystal are the other chief mineral prodacts; and the 
Apennines abound in basalt, dried lava, pozzolana sand, 
and other voleanic substances. Caverns of stalactites 
are met with in many parta, and mineral FE. coe oi and 
vapors are of very frequent occurrence. — te. The 
climate of J. is delightful, Owing to ite length from N. 
to S., and the t difference in the elevation of its 
surface, there is necessarily a considerable variation 
in the tem ture of different parts; but king 
generally, the air is throughout mild and genial: the 
excessive heats of summer are moderated by the infin- 
ence of the mountains and the surrounding sea, and the 
cold of winter is hardly ever extreme As respects tem- 
perature, it may be divided into tour regions: the first, 
extending N. of the Apennines, and of Lat. 43°: O, and 
including the plain of Lombardy, has a climate some- 
what similar to that of S. Germany, but warmer. In 
winter, the lakes of Garda and Maggiore, and the In- 
goons of Venice, are partially frozen; snow often falls, 
and the thermometer sometimes sinks to 14°; oven in 
summer the N. wind is cold, and oranges, lemons, and 
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other agrumi do not flourish in the open air. The scj 
ond region, extendtug between Lat. 4% 30 and 41° 30, 
includes the greater part of Tuscany, Umbria, and the 
Marches, with the N. part of the Neapolitan provinces. 
Within this belt, snow and ico are mostly confined to 
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flourish luxuriantly without culture. The third region, 
from 41° 30’ to 30°, comprises the middle Neapolitan 


provinces. Show is here very rare, and the finest fruits 
are found in the valleys thronghout the winter. The 
fourth region embraces the S. part of Calabria, with 
Sicily and the Lipari Islands. Here the thermometer 
never falla to the freezing-point, aud the sugarcane, 
Taudian fig, papyrus palm, and other plants abound on 
the low-lands, Throughout most parts of J. there are 
Dat three seasons in the year: a spring, which more 
than realizes all that poets have said in its praise; a 
hot summer, and ashort, but not severe winter: moat 
of the vegetable products, even in the N., flower by the 
end of March. Heavy rains prevail during October and 
November; W. and N.W. winds are the most prevalent, 
but the fibeceio and firccco, the simoom of the Araba, 
also occasionally ocour, and exert an oppressive, anil in 
the S. an , Influence on the animal frame — 
and Iu respect to its vegetable system, J. 

Þe divided iuto six regions or zones, according to] 
‘elevation, as follows#:—1. Tho region of the plains, | 
Fesching a maximum of 1,200 feet, and producing the! 
r mare a laurel, ilox, and cork trees, citron, fig, | 
i and nate; 2. The oak and chestnut 
elevated from 1,200 to 3,000 feet, and embracing 

oak, chestnut, beech, olive, vine, and the cereals; 3. 

m, 3,000 to 5,000 feet, including 

h, fir, lurch, juniper, and the 


6. The snowy region, extending 

„ in which are found the 

ia mutellina, and a few other 

fsa much greater diversity of plants iu 

Apennine chain than in any other 

its extent; this diversity is most noticeable in 

or oak aud chestnut region. The Italian or B. 

of the Alps present a greater variety of vegeta- 

Vion than those facing the N.; and more apecios of 
ts are found on them than on the Apennines, On 

ine summits are seen the dwarl-birch, juniper, 

er senti-arctic plants, while at their feet flourish 

Agave Ameriouna, and Cactus apuntia. Mc 

ius possesses ite own peculiar flora. / is much 
mitoral than a tmannfieturing country; 

lence of a great part of the rural popula 

combined with the backward state of agriculture, 

the actual return far inferior to what the 
country is calculated to yield. Silk has become a most 
it product, and its enlture has increased very 

rapidiy within the last half-century. Its present average 
exportation is valued at $45,000,000. Wine and 

Ves, purticularly the expressed oil of the latter, are 
also very important products (the latter averaging an 
annual value of $20,000,000); and there is a great ahun— 
dance of the finest fruits. Grain is not ch generally 
cultivated in this kingdom as in the more N, counti ies 
of 1 bandes und other vegetables are exten- 
sivet, Particular parts of Z are approprinted to 
products. Lombardy is the chief grain region; 

ia the Genoese atid Tuscan territories, the culture of 
leularly of olives, predominates; while the 

iets of the Muremme and Campagna r- 

main chiefly in u state of pusture. Skilled agriculture ia 
Principally confined to the N.; in the centre, with the 
exceptions of portions of Tuscany, and S.. it is uta very 
low ebb; and it the former Neapolitan States the abun- 
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dance of vegetable productions is owing more to the 
climate and soil than to the industry of the husbandman, 
The products of the N. parts of the peninsula are found 
there in abundance ; and whole groves of olives are seen 
growing iu the 475 country, interspersed with spices 
and other tropical to. — Zool, The pastures of J. 
arë stocked with large herda of bluck cattle, sheep, and 
; few horses are reared; and the breed is held in 
ittle estimation, excepting in certain parts of the Ne- 
apolitan territory. Mules are more common, being 
found better adapted for the bad and mountainous ronds. 
Agricultural operations are hy oxen. The 
buffalo js fonnd in this kingdom, thongh hardly any- 
where else in Europe. They are reared in lurge herds, 
particularly in the Calabrian forests, The mountains 
and forests contain a number of wild animals; among 
others, the boar, stag, marmot, and badger. The lynx, 
or tiger-cat, is not uncommon in the defiles of the 
Abruzzi; and the crested porcupine is supposed to be 
pecoliur to S. Italy. Foxes, hares, and winged game are 
sufficiently abundant. From the heat of the climate in 
the S. pros, snakes and reptiles of different kinds are 
numerous. The rivers, lakes, and coasts teem with fish. 
Manuf. and Trade, J. is not distinguished tor manufuc- 
tures: the chief are those of silk fabrics and thread, 
which have their focus in Lombardy. Woollens and 
silk stuffs, straw plait, gauze, artificial Bowers, hats, 
paper, vellum, leather, gloves, essences, musical instru- 
meuts, und statuary are among the goods fabricated in 
this kingdom; bat, generally speaking, the raw products 
of the country form its chie! exports, and most manu- 
factured pert ig whether of uecessity or luxury, are 
imported from foreign countries. Venice and Genoa en- 
grossed n large proportiun of the commerce of Europe 
till the discovery of the passage to the Kast by the Cape 
ol Good Hope, aud the enterprise of the Portuguese and 
Dutch, and after them the French and English, diverted 
European trade into a new channel. From that period, 
the prosperity of these cities gradually decayed, and the 
first of them has sunk into comparative insignificance, 
The extent of its coast and the number and excellence 
of its ports und harbors, the relation which it holds to 
the other countries of the Mediterranean sea-board, and 
the railroad communication which it now possesses 
with the Transalpine lands, combine to give I. au im- 
portant place as a trading country,—a place which 
would have been more important if all departments of 
activity had not fallen into so sud a state during the 
long period of its political decadence. It ix impossible 
to doubt, howerer, that considerable progress has been 
made during the last decade (1571-1580), as that both 
the internal trade and the foreign commerce of J. are in 
process of rapid development, For the year 1880, the 
exports amounted to 226,437,036, of which the U. S. 
received $10,267,920; imports, S2 45. 128,80. to which the 
U. S contribnted 814.34. 000. The Italian exports, as a 
natural consequence of the undeveloped state of the in- 
dustries, and the preponderance its agricultures, 
mainly consist of such products as wine, wil, fruit, cat- 
tlo, ete. The vessels in the mercantile marine in 1850 
consisted of 7,910 sailing-vessels of 953,906 tons in ag- 
gregate, aud 151 steamers (aggregate burden 72,666 
tona).—Nary and Army. Tn 1850, the national fleet 
consisted of 67 vessels (including 35 steamers, ofu hich 17 
were iron-clads), carrying 475 guns, aggregating 22,460 
h. p., and manned by 15,054 men. The grentest of the 
naval establishments in the kingdom is that of Spenin, 
which was opened about 1876, instead of the similar es- 
tallishment at Genoa, Two other arsenals are main- 
tinelat Naples and Venice respectively. By the law 
of Tth of June, 1875, all men capable of bearing arms 
are under obligation of military service from their 
twenty-first to the end of their thirty-ninth year, 
They are divided into three categories: the first 
and second consist of those who are to serve sucees- 
sively in the standing army (Esercito permanente), in 
the mobile (Milizia mobile, equivalent to the Prus- 
sian Landwehr), and in the territorial militia (Milizia 
territoriale, equivalent to the Prussinn Landsturm); the 
third serve in the territorial militia only. In 1580, the 
permanent or standing army consisted of 740,565 men. 
and the two militias of 1,547,665 men. The army cost 
the country, in round nam bers, $5,300,000 and the navy 
$7,000,000 per annum, The annual cost of the Italian 
army is slight as compared with that incurred by other 
conntries; compared with the resources of J. it wears a 
different aspect. Creditable progress has been made 
in the discipline within recent E. —Const, and Gov. 
Previous to the events of 1860-61, which resulted in the 
formation of the kingdom and the growth of national 
life, there was but the shadow of popular representation 
in / The little duchy of Lucca hat its senate of 36 
representatives, and the Lomburdo-Venetian kingdom 
had also its two provincia! assemblies ; while the former 
kingdom of Sardinia succeeded in obtaining a liberal 
constitution in 1848. But the provincial assemblies of 
the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom were divested of all 
legislative powers, and elsewhere the Italian govts, 
were mere petty descriptions, The war and its accom- 
nying revolutionary events, which united the various 
talian territuries under one rule, entirely changed this 
state of things, by transforming the govts. into a con- 
stitutional monarchy. ‘The present Italian Constitution 
is an expansion of the Slatuto fondamentale del Regno, 
nted, March 4, 1848, by King Charles Albert to his 
inian subjects. According to this charter, the ex- 
ecutive power of the state belongs exclusively to the 
sovereign, and is exercised by him through responsible 
ministers; while the legislative authority rests con- 
jointly in the king and parliament, the latter consi 
of two chambers,—an upper one, the Senato (Senate, 
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and a lower one, called the Cu mera de’ Deyntati (Chamber 
of Deputies). The seuate is composed of the princes of 
‘the blood who have attained their majority, aud of an 
unlimited number of members above 40 years old, who 
are nominated by the king fur life. The deputies of the 
lower home are elected by the majority of citizens who 
are 21 years of age, and pay taxes to the umount of 40 
lire, or $8.00. For this purpose the whole of the pe 
lation is divided into electoral colleges or districts. No 
deputy can Le returned to parliatuvut unless at Irast 
one-third of the inscribed electors appear at the polls. 
A deputy must be 30 years old, and have the requisites 
demanded by the electoral law, among them a slight 
property qualification. Neither senators nor deputies 
receive any salary or other judempity. The duration of 
rlinments is 5 years; but the king has the power to 
isolve the lower house nt any time, being bound only 
to order new electors, and convoke a new asenibly with- 
in 4 mouths, It is incumbent upon the executive to 
call the house together annually. The Camera de’ 
Deputati, in the season of 1567, numbered 508 mem 
bers, being the prescribed rate of une deputy to 40,000 
souls, Each of the chambers has the right of intro- 
ducing new bilis, the sumo as the government, but all 
money bills must originate in the House of Deputies — 
Religion and Education. The Roman Catholic faith, to 
which the overwhelming majority of the inhabitants 
belong. forms the state religion, hut all other forms ot 
belief enjoy the fullest toleration. Though the termi- 
torial authority of the papal See waa abolished in 1570, 
the fact that I. and Rome most particularly, is the 
sent of the administrative centre of the vast organi- 
zation of the church, is not without significance to the 
nation, Inthe same city in which the administrative 
functions of the body politic are centralized, there still 
exists the court of the spirit potentate, with a total 
personne! (in 1881) of 1,843 souls. The immense wealth 
of the N. Italian clergy has been greatly reduced since 
1850, in which year a bill, annihilat.ug ecelvainatical 
jurisdiction and clerical privileges, passed the Sardinian 
Chambers. This law was extended, in 1861, over the 
whole of the kingdom. Lt appears from an official re- 
turn laid before the lower house in 1865, that there 
wore still at that period, 2,382 religious huuses in Italy, 
numbering 25,991 inmates, Au Act fur the suppression 
of all monastic institutions throughout the kingdom 
was 1 Chamber of Representatives in the 
session of 1866. The greater part of the income de- 
rived from this confiscation of monastic property has 
been devoted to the cause of public education, for 
which, besides, an annual credit of $5,000,000 ix voted 
by parliamentary grant, Elementary instruction is 
tuitons, and the compulsory er was brought 
nto operation by the law of 16th July, 1877. For the 
higher education, T. possesses no fewer than 17 national 
universities, They-nre all of more or less ancient dute, 
except that of Rome, which was opened in 1870, and it 
is a respect for this antiquity which is in some cases 
the chief cause of their preservation, several of them 
being of comparatively stall importance. Yet many 
of them at one time formed the lending «cholastic insti- 
tutions, not alone of I, hut af the entire civilized world, 
A revival has of later years taken place at some of 
these time-honored universities, aml students flock 
there as in years gone by.—Katlroads, de. In 1868 
there were 3.531 m. of milway in working operation 
throughout the kingdom, which had ine fn 1881 
to n total of nearly 5.000 miles, with a telegraphic 
system in duc proportion, partly under goveru mental 
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and partly under private control.—(Cities and Thums. 
Rome, the capital, had a pop, of 300,202 by the census 
of Dec. 31, 1881. The other cities with a population of 
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The edition of these itineraries by Pinder and Parthey 
(Berlin, 1848) has superseded all others, 

—a, ik. Lat. iinerarius.) Pertaining to a journey; 
travelling; passing from place to place, or done on a 
journey. 

Itin’erate, v.n. [L. Lat. itinero, itineratus, from Lat. 
iter. a going, e, itum ; Sansk. i, to go.] To journey; to 
travel from place to place, particularly for the purpose 
of preaching, lecturing, &c.; to wander without a set- 
tled habitation, 

Itin’erating, n. The practice of travelling from 
place to place. 

„a. Journeying: travelling; wandering. 

Itineruting Libraries. The name given to small col- 
lections of books for popular reading contained in boxes, 
one of which, after being stationed in a village fora 
certain length of time, is trausferred to another village, 
when another takes its place; and so on with any as- 
signed number of boxes, each with its special assort- 
ment. This economical inethod of establishing libraries 
in acountry district, and the principle of readers pay- 
ing a small sum per annum, bas been very successfully 
put in practice in England, 

Itinivini. (¢-te-ne-ve/ne,) a river of Venezuela, joins 
the Rio Negro abt, 40 in. N. E. of the mouth of the Cas- 
siquiare. 

I'tis. (Gr., from icmai, denoting violent or impetuous 
3 (Med.) A termination added to the genitive 
case of the Greek name of an organ, to indicate inflam- 
mation of that part; as, gustrilis, hepatitis, carditis ; 
meaning inflammation of the stomach, liver, or heart. 

Itself’, pron. The neuter reciprocal pronoun or substi- 
tute applied to things. — See Ir. 

Itt' nerite. n. (Min.) A mineral of a gray or bluish 
colur, and found massive or in dodecahedrous. Sp. gr. 
246. Comp. Complex. It consists mostly of silicate 
of alumina, but contains also lime, soda, potash, sul- 
phuric acid, chlorine, and water. Found at Kaiser- 
stuhl, near Freiberg. 

It'trla. n. See Yrrria. 

E¢‘trium,n. See YTTRIUM. 

Atu, Hiru, or Ytu, (¢-too,) a town of Brazil, abt. 70 m. 
V. N. W. of São Paulo; pop. 12,000. 

Itucambira, (-kam-bee’ra,) a river of Brazil, joins the 
Jequitinhonha in the prov. of Bahia. 

Itunama, Tunxama, (-na-ma’,) a river of Brazil, joins 
the Guapore in Lat. 12° 20 8. 

Iturbide, ee Audums DF, emperor of Mex- 
ico, B. in Valladolid de Michoacan, 1784. He was the 
son of a Spanish colonist, and early in life entered the 
Mexican army, where he speedily became distinguished 
by his courage and energy. In 1810 he exerted himself 
to suppress the insurrection initiated by Don Miguel 
Hidalgo, and for his services therein was made com- 
mander of the army of the N. Subsequently, being 

laced in command of the army of the 8. at Acapulco, 
n 1819 he there inaugurated the commencement of a 
revolution to emancipate Mexico from the Spanish 
yoke. In this he was entirely successful, and on the 
27th of Sept., 1821, by a treaty entered into with the 
Spanish viceroy, a junta was formed in the city of Mex- 
ico for the government of the country, with J. at its 
head. In April, 1822, however, a rupture taking place 
between congress and the executive, I., having the 
army at his disposal, effected a coup d'état, and on the 
18th of May following. the people and garrison of the 
city proclaimed Lim emperor. This measure was shortly 
afterward legalized by the voice of the congress, who 
declared the crown hereditary in Js family, invested 
his father and his sons with the rank of princes, gave 
the newly-appointed suvereign a civil list of $1,500,000, 
and instituted an order of knighthood called the Order 
of Guadalupe. I's imperial power was, however, of but 
short duration ; Gen. Santa Anna (q. v.) proclaimed a re- 
public at Vera Cruz, and subsequently entered intoa con- 
vention with Gen. Echevarria, Feb. 2, 1823, for the par- 
pose of reconstructing the congress which had been 
dissolved by J. On the 20th of March following, the em- 
peror resigned his crown. He was then allowed to depart 
the country on an aunual pension of $25,000. He ac- 
cordingly proceeded to Europe, where he resided in 
Italy and in England for several months. Ou May 11, 
1824, J. embarked in England for Mexico, with a view 
to recover his lost crown, and landed in the latter 
country in disguise, July 14. The Mexican government 
having been apprised of his quitting Europe, proscribed 
J. as a traitor and public enemy, and svon after his 
arrival caused him to be arrested, and condemned to 
death. He was accordingly shot at Pudilla on the 19th 
of July. The widow and children of the fallen general 
were allowed by the Mexican government to repair to 
Philadelphia, U. S., where they took up their residence. 
Within the last few years, it is believed that at least 
two of Zs sons have been residents in Mexico, where 
they were inducted into honorable positions. 

It“ zac. a like of Central America. See PETEN. 

Itzeoe, (it'sai-ho,) a town of Denmark, in Holstein, on 

the Stor, 32 m. from Hamburg. Manuf. Cards, tobacco, 

soap, hats. Ac. Pop. 7,000. 

Iu Ka, in /linois, a post-office of Marion co. 

Iu Kn. in Kansas, a post-office of Labette co. 

Ewka, in Mississippi, a post-village of Tishemingo co., 
abt. 22 m. E.S.B. of Corinth. 

Juli de. n. pl.; Icius, n. (Zodl.) A family and genus 
of Myriapodous insects, characterized as follows : Anten- 
næ with seven joints, slightly eularged towards the end; 
mandibles two, thick, without palps, each divided into 
two by a midille joint; provided with imbricated teeth ; 
an inferior lip formed by the confluence of two maxilla; 
feet attached in double pairs to most of the joints; body 
long, cylindrical, capable of being contracted into a dis- 
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coidal spire. The common gally-worm (Zulus terrestris) 
is un example of this genus. 

Iva, n. [A nameof barbarous origin.) (Bot.) A genus 
of plants, order Asteruceæ. They ure perennial herbs 
or shrubs, with lower leaves opposite. J. J rutescena, the 
High-water Shrub or Marsh Elder, is found on the bor- 
ders of salt marshes from Mass. to La.; leaves numer- 
ons, &veined, upper ones entire; flowers green, small, 
drooping, in close, leafy clusters. 

I'vaarite, n. (An.) A lastrous black mineral from 
Ivaara, Finland. It consists of silica, oxide of iron, ti- 
tanic acid, and lime. Sp. gr. 3°69. It is a variety off 
SHORLOMITE. 

Ivahi, (¢-va-héé’,) or UBAHILI, a river of Brazil, joina the 
Parana in Lat, 239 20’ S., Lon. 54° W. 

Ivan, (é’van.) [The Russian form of John.] The Rus- 
sian sovereigns of this nane ure: — Ivan I., who suc- 
ceeded his father in the principalities of Viodumir, Mos- 
cow, and Novogorod, 1328, and p. 1340, — Ivan II., his 
grandson, reigned 1353-1358.—I van III., the conqueror 
of the Tartars under Achmet Khan, the first to adopt 
the black eagle, and claim the sovereignty of all the 
Russias, 1438-1605. — Ivan IV., survamed the Terrible, 
n. 1529, ascended the throne at the age of 4 years, in 
1533. His mother was appointed regent, and sustained, 
in his name, a great struggle against the nobles of the 
Kingdom. He attained his majority in 1544, and made 
war against the Poles, the Swedes, and the Tartars, all 
of whom were in turn vanquished. He comunitted num- 
berless cruelties upon these peoples, as well as upon his 
own subjecta. Ile killed with his own hand his eldest 
son; but his reign was marked by a great advance in 
civilization. He definitively adopted the title of “czar,” 
and added to it that of “ autocrat.” D. 1554. — Ivan V., 
Alexovitch, B. 1661, succeeded to the throne on the 
death of his brother, Feodor Alexiowitz, in 1682. But 
being of weak intellect, he was placed in a monastery, 
and the sceptre given to his brother Peter. The Princess 
Sophia, hoping to reign in the room of Ivan, excited un | 
iusurrection, which ended by the appointment of Ivan 
and Peter joint sovereigns, aud Sophia co-regent. This 
government lasted six years, when Sophia having pro- 
jected the death of Peter, that she might reign alone, 
the conspiracy was discovered, and the princess con- 
fined in a convent. From that time Peter reigned sole 
monarch. D. 1696. — Ivan VI., of Brunswick-Bevern, 
was declared czar when but three months old, after the 
death of his great-aunt, Anne Ivanovna, in 1740. Anne 
left him to the guardianship of the duke de Biren, who 
being deposed shortly after, the regency was transferred | 
to the emperor's mother. In 1741 he was dethroned 
and confined in a fortress, whence he was carried away 
by a monk: but was retaken and placed ina monastery. 
Murdered in prison, 1764, by the orders either of the Em- 

ress Catharine II., or of her counsellors, See Rals- 
on’s Early Russian Hist, (London, 1874). 

Ivanhoe, n. ( it.) The name of a celebrated novel, 
written by Sir Walter Scott. 
vanhoe, in /a.,a vil. of Linn co., 18 m. N. of Iowa Cy. 

Ives. (St.- a seaport-town and borough of England, co. 
Cornwall, at the W. extremity of the bay of the same 
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uated scales for mathematical instruments, It is Habl 
however, to expansion and contraction jn changes oi 
weather, After being cut with the saw, Ivory issmoothed 
and polished in a variety of ways. Fine glass paper is 
sometimes used; at others, emery-paper, whiting and 
water, oil on a piece of rag, putty-powder, Flanders 
brick, powdered chalk, &c, It is also sometimes scraped 
and rubbed on list-wheels, consisting of ten to twenty 
circular pieces of woollen cloth screwed tightly between 
two wooden discs of rather smaller diameter: the cloth 
formes a pliant edge projecting beyond the wood. Such 
wheels, when moistened with Trent sand, are used for 
polishing parasol-handjes and similar articles. The 
chief consumption of ivory in Europe is in the manu- 
facture of kuite-handles and combs, Ivory is frequently 
engraved by French artists. Having covered the sur- 
face with a wax or composition coating, they etch the 
design in it, by means of a dilute solution of nitrate 
of silver; the etching is then bitten in, the whole 
washed in distilled water, dried with blotting-paper, 
and exposed to the sun’s rays. When the ground is re- 
moved, the design is seen us a series of brownish lines, 
which speedily become black, Sometimes the ivory is 
itself engraved, and the lines filled in with hard black 
varnish. Hitherto, no Kuropean artist has been able to 
cut concentric balls of ivory atter the manner of the 
Chinese; and their boxes, chessmen, and other ivory 
articles, far surpass those of any other nation. Je- 
table ivory, as it is called, is the seed of a genus of plants 
named Pi ytelephas(Gr. pluton, a plant; elephas, ivory), 
occurring in South America. The natives have used 
these seeds from time immemorial for making buttons, 
and various trinkets, It is only within a recent period 
that they have been brought into the U. 8. They are not 
so nseful as ivory for delicate purposes; but they are used 
in the manufacture of a number of articles. For ARTI- 
FICIAL Ivory, see CELLULOID, p. TOL 

Ivory, a. Consisting of ivory; made of ivory; white, 
hard, or smooth, like ivory. 

Ivory-black, n. (Chem.) When bone is burnt, it 
forms a mixture of charcoal and phosphate of lime, 
which is sold under the name of tvory-black. Like 
other forms of animal charcoal, it Is very effective in 
depriving certain substances of their color and odor. 
When ivory-black is prepared by calcining the shavings 
and dust of ivory, and then ground and leviguted on a 
porphyry slab, it gives the velvety black material which 
forms the principal ingredient of the ink used iu cop- 
per-plate printing. 

I'vory Const, the name given toa portion of the coast 
of Guinea, in W. Africa, inhabited by a number of small 
negro tribes, living in a state of independence, except 
those which are subject to the Ashantees; Lat. between 
30 20 and 7° 40’ N. 

Ivory- nut, n. The fruit of the Phytelephas macro- 
curpa. — See Ivory. 

Ivrea, (s- rid“ al.) (Anc. Eporedia.) A fortified town 
of N. Ituly, cap. prov. of same name, on the Doire, 30 m. 
N. N. E. of Turin. Manu/. Silks and cotton stuffs. This 
place, under the French empire, was the cap. of the 
dept. Doire. Pup. 10,519. 


name, 18 m. W. of Truro, and 250 W. by S. of London, 
The pilchard fishery is extensively carried on here, and 
mining occupies a large number of the inhabitants. The 
port has n pier and breakwater, within which ships are 
protected from the N. W. winds, Pip. 7,729. 

Ives, (St. a market-town of England, co. Huntingdon, 
on the Ouse, 5m. from Huntingdon. The markets for 
cattle and other live-stock held in this town are among 
the largest in Great Britain. Pop. abt. 4,500. 

Ivi'ca, Iviza, Inica, or IUZ, (e-bë'sa.) (Anc. Ebusus.) 
An island in the Mediterranean, forming one of the Bale- 
aric group belonging to Spain, 50 m. E. by N. of Cape 
Nao, Valencia, and 42 S. W. of Majorca; Lat. 38° 53' 16” 
N.; Lon. 19 26’ 32” E. It is of an irregular five-sided 
figure: its length from N. E. to S. W. being 27 m., and its 
average breadth 15. Surface. Hilly and irregular; soil, 
fertile. Clim. Temperate, though warm. Prod. Olives, 
wine, corn, flax, hemp, fruits, and salt. The latter item 
is largely exported, as is also fish and lumber. The cap. 
of same name is fortified, and possesses a good harbor. 
Pop. of island 24,057; of town, 6,106. See BALZA RIC 
ISLANDS. 

Ivi'za, in the Balearic Islands. See Ivica. 

Ivory, n. [Fr. ivorie.| The substance which composes 
the teeth or tusks of elephants. Ivory is largely used 
in the arts for making or ornamenting a great variety 
of small articles in general use. The western coast of 
Africa and Ceylon are the districts from which the 
principal supplies of elephants’ teeth are obtained 
Although the ivory made from elephants’ tusks is the 
best, varieties are also made from the teeth and tusks 
of the hippopotamus, wild boar, and narwhal. The 
fossil mammoth of Siberia furnishes the Russians with 
a kind of ivory very similar to that furnished by the 
elephant of the present day. Mammoth tusks are 
sumetimes obtained ten feet long, weighing nearly 170 
Ilse, and solid to within six inches of the end. The) 
white keys of pianofortes are frequently veneered with 
this kind of ivory. For manufacturing purposes, ivory 
is cut up by means of saws with sharp but course teeth, 
set in steel frames. Great art is required in cutting the 
tusks, as their peculiar turns and twists render them 
liable to be cut to waste. Veneers can be cut in a ratio 
of thirty to an inch thickness of ivory; and as the saw- 
dust and scrapings afterwards effect a waste of one- 
half, it frequently happens that sixty finished ivory 

veneers will not be more than an inch in thickness 
These thiu plates are principally used for painting min- 
intures upon, and making memvrandum-books. Ivor 
ſorins a fine aud delicate substance for making grad- 


Iv'ry, (Bane or.) See ANET. 
\I’vy,n. (Bot) See HEDERA. 
Ivyed, Ivied, (i’vid,) d. Overgrown with ivy. 
Ivy Mills, in Pennsylvania, u post-village of Delaware 
co., abt. 88 m E. by S. of Harrisburg. 
Ixelles, (Li,) a town of Belgium, 2 m. from Brussels. 
v. 


Manuf. Lineu. Pop. 8,537. 

IXiolite, n. (in.) Same as TANTALITE, Q. 

Ix ion, (i/s-i'on.) (Myth.) A treacherous king of Thes- 
saly, who, having basely destroyed his father-in-law, 
was 80 execrated by his subjects that Jupiter in pity 
took him to heaven; but Z. becoming enamored of Juno, 
Jupiter hurled him with his thunder into the infernal 
regions, aud had him chained to a wheel in perpetual 
motion, his punishment thus being eternal. 

Ix’olyte, n. [Gr. izus, gluey, and luo, to dissolve.) 
(Min.) A fossil resin found in small pieces in a bitu- 
minous coal-bed at Oberhart in Austria. It has a greasy 
look, and a liyacinth-red color. Cruyibled in the fingers, 
it is a yellowish-brown. At a temperature of 170° it 
softens, but at 212° is still tenacious. Sp. gr. 1-008. 

Ixonia, (iz-d’ne-a,) in Wisconsin, a township of Jeffer- 
son co. 

Iza, a town of Peru. See Ica. 

Izabal, or ISa BAL, a village of Central America, in the 
state, and about 90 m. N.E. of the city, of Guatemala. > 

Izal’co, Isatco, or YSALco, a volcano of Central Amer- 
ica, state of San Salvador, and about 10 m. N. of Sonson- 
ate.— A town situate 40 m. W. by S. of San Salvador; 
pop. 5,000. 

Iz'amal, a city of Mexico, state of Yucatan, about 45 m. 
E. ot Merida. 

Iz’ard, in Arkansas, a N. co.; area, about 880 sq. m. 
Rivers. White River, and numerous smaller streams. 
Surface, diversified; soil, fertile. Cap. Mount Olive. 
Pup. (1880) 10,856, 

Izium, (¢-zé-00m’,)a town of Russia in Europe, 70 miles 
from Khardov. Trade. Agricultural. Pop. estimated at 
8.500. 

IZ! mid. a seaport-town of Asiatic Turkey, 50 m. S. E. of 
Constantinople; Lat. 40° 45’ 30” N., Lon, 30° E. 

IznajJar, (¢2-nd’har,) a town of Spain, prov. Andalusia, 
on a height near the Genil, 38 m. from Cordova. Manuf. 
Soap, tiles, coarse linen, hempen tissues, oil, and flour. 
Pop. about 4,300, 

Iztacchihuatl, (¢:tach-ché-hdd-al,) a Mexican vol- 
cano, 30 m, from La Puebla. Height, 15,705 feet above 
sea-level. 

Iz'zard, n. [Etymol. uncertain.) A former name of 
the letter Z. 
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Iatan, in Missouri, a village of Marshall twp., Platte 
county, 

Veard, in North Carolina, a twp. of Burke co. 

I Aa, in Minnesota, a township of Douglas co. 

Iduho. The following items of statistical information 
obtained from the census of 1870, serve to exhibit the m- 
tionale of this territory, viewed agriculturally, industri- 
ally and financially, and as compared with that of 1880, 
on page 1279. Total number of acres of laad in farms 77, 
133, of which 26,608 consisted of improved lands; 7.476 of 
woodland, and 4% tO of other unimproved soil; thecash 
value of farms under cultivation $492,460, exclusive of 
$59,295 of implements and machinery; a' Hunt of wages 
paid for husbandry during the year $155,007 ; total value 
of farm products 7,797 ; of orehard stufe $725 ; of mar- 
ket gardens 324.577; value of home manufs. $34,730 ; of 
live-stock on farms $520,580. The enumeration of live- 
stock was: horsus 2,151; mules and asses 371; milch 
cows 4,171; working oxen 522; other cattle 5,763; sheep 
1,021: swine 2316. The out-tarn of tarm products 
gave the following results : 


Wheat, bsh. 15,850 | Irish potatoes, bhs. 
Ind. Corn, „5.750 | Wool, Ibs. 
Oats, “ 100,119 | Butter, “ 
Barley, “ 72,316 Hay, tons. 6,985 
Total number of farms in the State 414. The percent- 
age of unimproved land under tillage was 65°5. Turn- 
ing to matters of finance and revenue, we find the State 

ing a total assessed value $5,292,205, of which 
proz „505 represented real estate, and the balance per- 
sonal estate: as against a true valuation of both real 
aud personal estate standing at $6,552,651, Total 
amount of taxation $174,711; of which State assess- 
ments absorbed $40,594; county $182,171; municipal 
$1,446. Total public State debt (other than national) 
$222,621; total county debt, secured by bonds (other 
than national), $33,739 ; all other $184,783; total mu- 
nicipal and non-public bonded debt $2,542: all other 
$1,557. „ (census 1870) a capitation of 20,583; of 
which 10.618 white; 60 colored; 4,274 Chinese; and 
5,631 Indian. Pop. (U. S. census, 1880), total, 32,611; 
of which 22,629 are native and 9,982 foreign. 

Idaville, iv /ndiana, a vill. of Jackson twp.,White co 

den, in Minnesota, a twp. of Brown co. 

I don, in Tennesse’, a dist. of Bradley co, 

Avion, in New York,a vill. of German Flats twp., Herki- 
mer co. 

IMinois. The agricultural, financial, and industrial 
position of this Stute, accordiug to the census of 1870, 
for comparison with that of 1580, page 1282, was as 
follows: Total number of acres of land in farms 24. 
882861; of which 19.28, 9% consisted of improved 
land; 5,061,578 of woodland, and 1,491,551 of other un- 
improved soil. The cash value of farms under cultiva- 
tion $20,506,346, exclusive of $34,546,157 of implements 
and machinery; amount of wages paid for husbandry 
durin, Me year $22,338,707 ; total value of furm pro- 
ducts $210,860,585 ; of orchard stuffs $3,571,789; of mar- 
ket gardens $755,972; of lumber, &c., $1,087,144. Of live- 
stock on farms $149,756,698. In the same year, the 
value of home manafs. summed up aggregate returns 
figuring at $1,408,015. The enumeration ot live-stock 
was: horses 873,738; mules and asses 85,075; milch 
cows 640,371; working oxen 19,700 ; other cattle 1,055,- 
490; sheep 1,568,265; swine 2,703,343. The out-tarn of 
farm products gave tho following results: 
Wheit, bhs. 30,128,405 | Tobacco, 
Rye, “2,456,578 Maple sugar, 
Indian Corn, 129,921,395 Hops, 

Oats, 22.780.851 Flax, 
Barley, 2,480,400 | Wool, 
Buckwheat, * 164,862 | Butter, 
Pease and Beans, “ 115,854 | Cheese, 
Irish potatoes,“ 10,944,790 | Wax, 
Sweet “ 2322,61 | Hay, 
Clover-seed, “ 19,486 | Hemp, 
Grass-sced, 153,01 Wine, gals. 
Flax-seed, 280,01 Maple molasses,“ 
Uouey, lbs. 1,547,178 | Sorghum * . 1,960,473 
Cotton, bales. 465 
Total number of farms in the State, 202,909, showing an 
increase of 59,493 over the last decennial returns. The 
Percentage of unimproved land under tillage was 25°3 
against 326 in 1860. Turning to matters of finance 
anl revenne, we find the State possessing n total as- 
sessed value $182,899,578, of which 818.48. 906 repre- 
sented real estate, and the balance personal estate ; as 
against trug valuation of both real and personal estate 
standing at $2,121,680,579. These figures exhibit an in- 
crease since the period of the last census (1860) of: as- 
sessed value, $93,602,203; true value of real and per- 
sonal estate, $1,249,820,282 Total amount of taxation, 
$21,825,008; of which State assessments absorbed 
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64,584 
3.415 
111,480 


Ibs. 5,249,274 
“ 136873 
104032 


Independence, in Arkansas,a twp. of Marion coun- 
„ 


„Independence. in /udiuna, a village of Boone twp.. 


I. 


$3,620,681; county, $5,242,137; municipal, $12,962,190 : 
increase over 1800, $15,703,242. Total public State debt, 
fothor than national,) $42,191,869, of which $1,890,937 is 
nded upon bonds in circulation; total county debt, 
secured by bonds (other than national), $10,729,192; 
all other, $2,088,730: total municipal and non-public 
bonded debt, $23,724,825; all other, $758,175. The ag 
gregate returns of true population give a capitation of 
2,039,991; of which 2,511,096 white; 28,762 colored; 1 
Chinese, and 32 Indian. Male citizens arrived at legal 
age, 542,833, Gain of population over census report of 
1800, 827,940, or 48°36 per cent.; of which white gain 
47-34 per cent.; colo 277-06 per cent. Of the above 
capitation 2,024,593 were of American nativity, and 
518.198 of foreign. . (1880) natives, 2,495,177 ; for- 
eign, 583.592; total, 3,078,769, of which 1,557,433 were 
males. ge 1282, . 
Vnaja Palm, n. (B.) The Mazimilian 

(Fig. 53), a South American palm, common in the coun- 
tries near the Amazons; having a lofty, massive stem ; 
very long, drooping, pinnate leaves, with leaflets in 
groups of three, four, or five at intervals along the| 
midrib, from which they stand out in different direc-| 
tions; numerous spadices; large woody spathes; and 
densely clustered elongate fruit, with a hard, stony 


— 
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Fig. 53.—INAJA PALM. 


seed, a layer of soft pulp, and a tough skin, The leaves 
are sometimes more than 50 feet long. The great 
woody spathes are used by hunters to cook meat in, 
and with water in them, they stand the fire well enough 
for the purpose, They are also used as baskets and as 
cradles by the Indians. The fruit is eaten by the In- 
dians, and is particularly uttractive to monkeys and 
some kinds of birds. 


ty.—A townshi 
Pope co. 

Independence, in Ilinois, a township of Saline 
county, 


pof Phillips county.—A township of 


Madison co. 

Independence, in Kansas, a twp. and vill. of Mont- 
gomery co. 

Independence, in Maine, a plantation of Penobscot 
county. 

Independence, in Missouri, a twp. of Macon co.— 
A twp. of Nodaway co.—A twp. of Schuyler co—A twp. 
of Cass co. = 

In‘dian, in California, a twp. of Plumas co. 

Ind s in Maine, a twp. of Washington co. 

Indiana. The following statistics from the ninth U. 
S. Census, are giveu here as a means of comparison with 
those for 1850, on page 1300. us showing the great pro- 
gress made in the lust decade, und of which the following 
items form the summary: Total number of acres of land 
in farms 18,119,648; of which 10,104.279 consisted of im- 


proved lands; 7,189,334 of woodland; $26,035 of other 
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unimproved soil; the cash value of farms under cultiva- 
tion, $634 ,804,18Y, exclusive of $17,676,591 of implements 
and machinery; amount of wages paid for husbandry 
during the year, $9,675,348; total value of farm pro- 
ducts, $122,914,302; of orchard stuffs, $2,858,086; of 
market gardens, $457,479; of lumber, &c., $2,645,679, 
In the same year, the value of home manufs, summed 
up aggregate returns figuring at $605,639. Of live- 
stock on farma, $83,776,783. The enumeration of live- 
stock was : horses, 497,483 ; mules and asses, 43,259; milch 
cows, 393,736; working oxen, 14,088 ; other cattle, 618,- 
360; sheep, 1,612,680; swine, 4,472,230. The out-turn 
of farm products gave the following results: 

Wheat, bhs. 27,747,222 | Tobacco, Ibs. 9,325,302 
Rye, “ 457,468 Maple sugar, “ 1,332,332 
Indian corn,“ 51,094,538 | H — 63,884 
Outs, “8,590,409 
Harley, ba! 350.262 
Buckwheat, “ 80,231 
Pease and beans, “ 35,526 
Irish po ** 6,309,044 
Sweet 150,705 
Clover seed, 61,168 
Grass 17.377 
Flaxseed, * 401,931 
Honey, Ibs. 395,278 


Total number of farms in the State, 161,289, showing 
an increase of 29,463 over the last decennial returns. 
The percentage of the unimproved land under tillage 
was 442 against 497 in 1860. Turning to matters of 


finance and revenue, we find the State Be N a total 
ich $460,120,974 


assessed value of $663,455,044; of w 
represented real estate, and the balance personal estate; 
as against a true valuation of both real and personal 
ostate standing at $1,268,180,543. These figures exhibit 
an increase since the period of the last Census (1860 
of: total assessed value. 8252, 412.620; true value of rea 
and personal estate, $739,345,172. Total amount of 
taxation, $10,791,121; of which State assessments ab- 
sorbed $2,943,078 ; county, $4,654,466 ; ge $3,- 
195,577; increase over 1860, $7 059,769. Total public 
State debt (other than national), $7,818,710; of which, 
$4,167,507 is funded upon bends in circulation ; county 
debt, secured by bonds (other than national), $620,926; 
all other, $506,343; total municipal and non-public 
bonded debt, $2,842,067 ; all other, $181,867. The aggre- 
gate returns of true population give a capitation of 
1,680,637 ; of which, 1,655,837 white; 24.560 colored, and 
240 Indian. Male citizens arrived at legal age, 377.938. 
Gain of population 330,009, or 2445 per cent.: of which, 
white gain 23°69 per cent., and colored, 11491 per cent. 
Of the above capitation, 1,539,163 were natives and 
141,474 foreign. Pop.(U S. census, 1880), total. 1,978,362; 
of this 1,833,534 were native and 143,765 foreign birth; 
1,587,433 males, and 1,491,336 females, and 38,908 colored. 
See also page 1300. 

Indian Creek, in California, a twp. and village of 
Trinity co. P 

Indian Creek, in I/linois, a twp. of Cass co. 
—A twp of White co. 

Indian Creek, in Kentucky. a prec. of Nancock co. 
A prec. of Owsley co.—A prec. of Knox co. 

Indian Creek, iu Missourt,a twp. of Pike co. 

Indian Creek, in Tennessee, a district of De Kalb 
co.; pop. 688.—A district of Fentress co. 

Indian Hill, in South Carolina, a twp. of Abbeville 


co. 
Indias. Lake, in New York, a twp. of Hamilton co.; 
Indian Land, in Sowh Carolina, a twp. of Lancaster 


Ind an epee in Illinois, a twp. of Wayne co.; 
Indian Ridge, in Alabama, a twp. of Clarke co.; 
eee e in Maryland, a district of Washing» 
Indiana Springs, in North Carolina, a twp. or Wayne 


co. 
Indian * in Virginia, a twp. of Floyd co.; 
. 1.47 J 

Indigo Bird, n. (Z.) A North American bird of the 
fam. Friugillid»w, a native of the United States as far 
north as the Missouri, which it visits in summer, and 
of Central America, where it spends the winter. It is 
about 5144 inches in length, of a beautiful blue color, 
variously tinged and shaded, the lores and angles of the 
chin velvet black. It frequents open places on the 
edges of woods, and delights to sit singing on the top 
of a high treo. Its song is very sweet. It is easily do- 
mesticated, and is mneh in request as a cage-bird. 

In’‘gram Cross Roads, in Alabuma, a twp. of Lau- 
derdale co. 


gls. 
Maple molasses, " 
Sorghum “ 
Cotton, 


“u 
“ 
“ 
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Engram’s, in North Carolina, a twp. of Johnston co.; 
1,326. 


y 
Iujeetor,(Girrann's.)( Mech.) A contrivance for feeding 
water into steam-boilers, particularly locomotive boil- 
ers. Feed-pumps are difficult to keep in order when 
driven at high 
spoed. The 
very rapid ac- 
tion of the 
valves severe- 
ly tries their 
durability. In 
the case of lo- 
comotives, in- 
convenience 
was often oc- 
casionedbythe 
fact that their 
feed-pumps 
acted only 
when they 
were running; 
and thas, if au 
engine hap- 
pened to stand 
still for any 
length of time, 
the water oc 
casionally got 
too low in the 
boiler. The 
injector acts 
equally well 
whether the 
en cine is mn- 
ning or at rest. 
Our Fig. 54 
will give an 
idea of the es- 
sential parts of the injector. A is the steam-boiler, B 
being the water-level, C D F a pipe into which steam is 
admitted; this pipe terminates in a cone D F, which is 
enclosed ina larger cone H II. In the cone DF the 
pointed plug E can be raised or lowered so as to increase 
or diminish the area of the aperture at its lower end 
F. Gis a pipe communicating with the water cistern, 
and admitting water into the external cone H H. K is 
a pipe communicating with the boiler under the water- 
level. On opening cummunications between the boiler 
and this apparatus, it might be expected that steam 
would rush out at F,and water at K, both currents 
nreeting with great furce, and escaping into the atmos- 
phere between the two openings. Paradoxical as it 
may appear, the outflowing stream of water at K, al- 
though it is actually flowing under a greater pressure 
than the current of steam escaping at F. due to the head 
of water arisiug from the difference of level between 
the aperture at K and the water-level at B, is over- 
powered, and driven back into the boiler ; and not only 
is the outflowing current of steam at F able to drive 
back the stream of water trying to escape at K, but the 
torrent of steam drags with ita large quantity of water 
with which it comes into contact as it is passing 
through the cone H H. This water finds its way into 
the cone H H through the pipe G, from the tender or 
cistern, and constitutes the feed-water, The steam 
rushiug from the aperture at F will necessarily be con- 
densed by the cold water with which it comes into con- 
tact in the cone HH. The explanation offered of the 
action of this apparatus is as tollows: The opening at 
F. through which the steam escapes, has nearly twice 
the area of the opening into which the water is to be 
forced at K. The opening in the cone H His also 


Fig. 54.— GIPFARD'S INJECTOR. 


larger than the aperture at K, and it appears that the 
mechanical power contained in the flow of steam from 
F is, as it were, transformed from a large area to a 
smaller, with a corresponding increase in its intensity. 
This diminution of its volume arises from its condensa- 
tion by the cold water through which it has to rush in 
the cone HH. We get thus the mechanical into a 
small area, with a corresponding increase in its velocity, 
and to this increase of velocity is due the fact, that a 
current issuing at F H will enter at K, in spite of the 
counter-pressure at K. 

intermittent Spring. See Fountain (INTER- 
MITTENT), above. 

Interna tlonal, (The.) A secret and communistic 
society, founded in London, in Nov., 1347, and definitively 
constituted in 1864 by Dr. Karl Marx aud Friedrich 
Engels, upon the following “ Declaration of Principles” 
and provisiceal rules: Considering that the emancipa- 
tion of the working-classes must be conquered by the 
working classes themselves; that the struggle for the 
emancipating of the working-classes means, not a 
struggle for class privileges and monopolies, but for 
equal rights and duties, and the abolition of all class 
rules; that the economical subjection of the man of 
Jabor to the monopolizer of the means of labor — that 
is, the sources of life — lies at the bottom of servitude 

in all its forms, of all social misery, mental degradation 
and political dependence, that the economical emanci- 
pation of the working-classes is therefore the great end 
to which every political movement ought to be subor- 
dinate as a means; that all efforts aiming at that great 
end have hitherto failed from the want of solidarity be- 
tween the manifold division of labor in each country 
and from the absence of a fraternal bond of union be- 
tween the working-classes of different countries; that 
the emancipation of labor is neither a local nor a na- 
tional, but a social problem, embracing all countries in 
which modern society exists, and depending for its solu- 
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tion on the concurrence, practical and theoretical, of 
the most advanced countries; that the present revival 
of the working-classes in the most industrial countries 
of Europe, while it raises a few hopes, gives solemn 
warning against u relapse into the old errors, and calle 
for the immediate combination of the still disconcerted 
movements; for these reasons the undersigned mem- 
bers of the Committee, holding its power by resolution 
of the public meeting held on Sept 28th, 1864, at Mar- 
tin's Hall, London, have taken the steps necessary for 
founding the International Workingmen’s Association. 
They declare that this international association, and all 
societies and individuals adhering to it, will acknowl- 
edge truth, justice, and morality as the basis of their 
conduct towards each other, aud towards all men, with- 
out regard to color, creed, or nationality. They hold 
it the duty of a man to claim the rights of a man and 
of a citizen, not only for himself, but for every man 
who does his duty. No rights without duties; no du- 
ties without rights. And in this spirit they have drawn 
up the following provisional rules of the International 
Association : — This association is established to afford 
a central medium of communication and coöperation 
between workingmen’s societies existing in different 
countries and aiming at the same end — viz., the pro- 
tection, advancement and complete emancipation of the 
working-classes. The uume of the association shall be 
The International Workingmen’s Associstion, A General 
Congress, consisting of representatives of snch working- 
men’s societies as may have joined the international 
association, is to meet once a year. On its annual meet- 
ings the General Congress shall receive u public account 
of the annual transactions of the Central Council. The 
Central Council, yearly appointed by the Congress, shall 
have power to add to the number of its members. In 
cases of urgency, it may convoke the General Congress 
before the regular yearly term. The Central Council 
shall form an international agency between the differ- 
ent codperating associations, so that the workingmen 
in one country may be constantly informed of the move- 
ments of that class in every other country; that an in- 
quiry into the social state of the different countries 
of Europe be made simultaneously, and under a com- 
mon direction; that the question of general interest 
mooted in one society be ventilated by all; and that 
when immediate practical steps should be needed, as, 
for instance, in case of international quarrels, the ac- 
tion of the associated societies be simultaneous and uni- 
form. Whenever it seems opportune, the Central Coun- 
cil shall take the initiation of proposals to be laid before 
the different national or local societies. Each member 
of the International Association, on removing his dom- 
icile from one country to another, will receive the fra- 
ternal support of the associated workingmen. While 
united u a perpetual band of fraternal coöperation, the 
workingmen’s societies joining the International Asso- 
ciation will preserve that existing organization intact.” 
Thongh the work of propaganda did not progress quite 
as fast as was at first hoped. the J. seems to possess now 
a powerful organization, ramifying through the greater 
part of Europe and America, and is looked upon with 
much suspicion by many of the ruling European 
powers. The General Congress held at The Hague, in 
pt., 1872, was however a complete failure, resulting 
in the secession of an important section of the Council. 
Dr. Marx, one of its most influential members, resigned, 
and the society dissolved, but its theories are not aban- 
doned, and are sustained by most of the trades-unions. 
Iodo-quinine, (Sulphate of,)n. (Ciem.) A salt 
of which the composition is somewhat doubtful, first 
repared by Herapath. It forms large flat crystals, ex- 
ibiting by reflected light an emerald green metallic 
lustre. By transmitted light they are almost colorless, 
being of a faint neutral tint. These crystals possess 
the rare property of allowing only one polurized ray 
of light to pass, exerting an action upon light in this 
respect similar to a plate of tourmaline, or a Nicol’s 
prism. On this account they are largely used in opti- 
cal experiments. und usually go by the name of herapa- 
thite, or artificial tourmaline, The salt is prepared by 
dissolving acid sulphate of quiuine in strong acetic 
acid, and gradually dropping in an al oholic solution 


of iodine. After a few hours, the crystals separate in|. 


large plates. 

Iowa. The following items are from the census of 1870. 
and can be compared with those for 1880, on page 1333, 
showing the rapid progress of this state. Total number 
of acres of land in farms, 15,541,793; of which 9,396.467 
consisted of improved lands; 2,524,793 of woodland, and 
8,620,533 of other unimproved ; the cash value of 
farms under cultivation $392,662,441, exclusive of $20,- 
509.582 of implements and machinery; total value of 
farm products, $114.386,441; of orchard stuffs $1,075,169. 
Of livestock on farms. $82,987,133. The enumeration 
of live-stock was: horses,433,642; mules and asses 23,- 
485; milch cows, 369.811; working oxen, 22,058; other 
cattle, 614,365; sheep. 855.493; swine, 1,563,908. The 
out turn of farm products was, 

Wheat, bhs. 29.435,692 | Flax Iba. 695.518 
Indian Cornu,“ 68,9:5,06€ | Wool, “ 2,967 .043 
Oats, “ 21,205,142 | Butter, 27, 512.279 
Barley 1,960,778] Cheese, 8 1.087.741 
Honey lbs. 853, 13 Hay, tons. 1,777,830 
Total number of farms in the State 116.292. Turning 
to matters of finance and revenue, we find the Stato 
possessing a total assessed value of $302,515,418; of 
which, $296.610,638 represented real estate, and the bal- 
ance personal estate, as ngainst a true valuation of both 
real and personal estate standing at $717.644,750. Total 
amount of taxation, $4,055,614; of which State assess- 
ments absorbed, $532,918: county, $3,052,931; munici- 
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pal, $5,169,765; increase over 1860, $6,677,214. Total 
public State debt, other than national, $8,043,133; of 
which, $534,498 is funded upon bonds in circulation; 
county debt secured by bonds (other than national), 
$2,279,729; all other, $1,453,200; total municipal aud 
non-public bonded debt, $1,944 966; all others, $1,833, 
740. The aggregate returns of population gave a capi- 
tation of 1,192,092; of which, 1,186,979 white, 5.762 
colored, 3 Chinese, and 318 Indian. Male citizens ar- 
rived at legal age, 255.471. Gain of population, sinc: 
previous census, 1,483,121, or 76°68 per cent.: of which 
white gain 7602 per cent.. and colored 489 01 per cent. 
O1 the above capitation, 987,735 were of American na 
tivity, and 204,057 of foreign; total, 1,624.463; of which 
1,363,015 were native, and 261,448 fureign birth. See 
page 1333. 
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GOVERNOR IRELAND. 


Ireland, Jonv, an American statesman. B. in Kentucky, 
of Irish descent, in 1831. His early educational oppor- 
tunities were limited but he made good use of them; ad- 
mitted to the bar of his native State in 1852. and in the 
following year removed to Texas. He served as colonel . 
in the Confederate service. and successively as district 
judge. member of the State Legislature, judge of Su- 
preme Court, State Senator, and as Governor, having 
been elected to the latter office in 1882, and which he 
filled with eminent ability. 

Iris Ornaments. See Barton’s BUTTONS, p. 428. 

Fron, (Puppiine.) (Metall.) Machines for puddling 
iron have often been tried. but have not hitherto been 
successful. The last of these contrivances is that of 
Mr. Griffiths, recently introduced at the Normanton 
Iron-works, England, it is said with satisfactory results. 
The rabble is moved backwards and forwards in the 
furnace by machinery in such u way as best to imitate 
the action of a puddler's hand. We cannot think that 
this is a method of puddling which will come into gen- 
eral operation, as there is no necessity for imitating the 
existing mechanical action at all, and it is merely ne- 
cessary to provide that the carbon and impurities shall 
be removed from the iron as effectually as possible. The 
carbon is to be removed by passing air through the 
mass, as in Bessemer’s process, and the impurities by 
washing them out with molten slag. The present rude 
process of puddling is one that cannot long survive in 
the face of the numerous improvements in the iron 
manufacture which ure now being made. A new pud- 
dling and reheating furnace, called Howatson’s furnace, 
has been introduced into some iron-works with satis- 
factory results. Its peculiarity consists in the applica- 
tion of an air jacket around the furnace, through which 
jacket the air passes on its way to the ush-pit; and the 
opening to the ash-pit is formed with doors, usually 
kept close, but which may be opened for the removal 
of the ashes, so that the air may be constrained to pass 
through the jacket by the action of the draught. The 
advantages alleged are, that it saves one-fourth of the 
coal and a good deal of the iron, the production of 
cinder being less, and the yield of the iron more than 
in ordinary furnaces. There is no doubt that this 
species of furnace is an improvement upon that usnally 
adopted. But we now require a much more radical 
change in the puddling process than the introduction 
of such a furnace as this implies, Ata meeting of the 
Iron and Steel Institute, held at Dudley, under the 
presidentship of Mr. Henry Bessemer, varicus subjects 
of interest were discussed, foremost among which was 
the automatic puddling-furnace of Mr. Danks, which is 
said to have been introduced into some of our iron- 
works with much success. In this furnace the fire- 
place is stationary, and it is supplied with air driven in 
by a fan so as to generate gas, which gas is afterwards 
burnt by jets of air, also forced iu by a fan, so that the 
furnace is essentially a gas one. The puddling-chamber 
is made of iron, and is of a cylindrical form, so that it 
may be rotated upon rollers with its axis nearly hori- 
zontal. It is open at the ends; but one end abuts 
against the bridge of the stationary furnace, while the 
other end has a hood applied to it to carry off the pro- 
ducts of combustion. The iron cylinder is lined with 
a fettling, or layer of infusible substance, composed of 
a mixture of oxide of iron and lime ground together 
into a species of mortar. The iron is introduced into 
this barrel or chamber, which being slowly rotated, the 
iron is rolled over and over, and finally pnddled with- 
ont the interposition of mannal labor Similar furnaces 
had previously been tried in this conntry,and had been 
unsuccessful mainly from the peeling off of the internal 
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lining. But this difficulty Mr. Danks professes to have! Island Creek, in Kentucky, a prec. of Owsley co. 


surmounted. 


Mr. Bodmer, of Newport, hus proposed a| Island Creek, in N. G, a twp. of Duplin co. 


: p. 1,449. 


different method of puddling. By his plan the molten, Island Falls, in Maine, a plantation of Aroostook co, 


cast-iron is run ina thin sheet between rollers revolv- Islaads, in Virginia, a twp. of Accomack co.; 
ing at different velocities, with water within the rollers | Italy. 


to keep them cool, and the metal is thus powdered. A 
proper proportion of oxide of iron is then intimately 
mixed with the powdered iron, and the mixture is do- 
livered from a hopper on to a succession of slowly ro- 
tating rollers which are covered with a suitable coating 
of infusible material. These rollers are kept at the 
temperature necessary for puddling by a furnace built 
over them; and when the iron is delivered by the last 
roller it is puddled iron, Various other methods of au- 
tomatic puddling have been propounded. Iron may be 
made unoxidizable, or protected from rust, by subjecting 
it to the action of superheated steam — steam having a 
temperature of 1500° Fah., a coating of magnetic or 
black oxide of iron is produced on the surface. Iron 
thus prepared is susceptible of a high degree of polish. 

Iron, (L-ürn,) in Missouri, a twp. of Iron co.;— A twp. 
of St. François co. 

Irondale, in Ohio, a vill. of Saline twp., Jefferson co. 

Iron’s Creek, in Tennessee, a dist. of Overton co. 

Fronton, in North Carolina, a twp. of Lincoln co. 

Se wis, in Pennsylvania, a borough of Westmoreland 


Irwin’ S, in Georgia, a dist. of Wilkes co. 

Isabella, in Georgia, a village of Worth co. 

Isan’ti, in Minnesota, a twp. of Isanti co. 

Is’chna, in New York, a twp. of Cattaraugus co.; 
pop. 872. 

Isabnormals, (Thermic.) (Metesr.) Dové has 
published a series of maps indicating the deviation of 
the temperature of different regions, from the temper- 
ature due to the latitude, for different months. He calls 
the lines joining places in which the deviation is the 
same thermic isabnormals. 

Ish’peming, in Michigan, a twp. of Marquette co.; 
pop. 6,103. 

Island, in Arkansas, a twp. of Desha co. 

Island Grove, in Jllinvis, a twp. of Sangamon co.; 
pop. 1,069. 


p. 1,122. 
The kingdom of J. is administratively divided 
into 69 provinces, the names of which, in alphabetical 
order, with area in sq. m., and number of population 
according to the last official returns in 1880, are given 
in the subjoined table :— 

Provinces, + Sq. m. 
Alessandria. 1,952 
Ancona.... 740 

i 2,509 


Population. 
20 


au. 784 
oss, 65 
Ascoli 

Avellino (Principato 

Bari (Terra di Bari) 

Belluno 

Benevento. 

Bergamo 

Bologna, 

Brescia 


Campobasso (3 

Caserta (Terra di Lavoro). 

Catania 

Catanzaro (Calabria Ulteriore II. ). 
Chieti (Abruzzo Citeriore).. FS 
Como.. 

Cosenza 

Cremona 

Cuneo. 


300, 208 
697,403 
495.415 
412.226 
339,986 
477,642 
440, 468 


22758 
2100 
716.759 
289.018 
107.457 
403,504 


Grosseto. 
Lecce (Terra d'Otranto)... 
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Provinces. 


Livorno (including Elba).. 


Lucen. snee 
Macerata . 
Mantua... 
Massa Carrara.. 
Messina 
Milano, 


Padova. 
Palermo 
Parma.. 

Pavia. 

Perug 

Pesaro Urbino. 


Potenza. 


Ravenna 


Reggio Emilia. 
Roma (Latin). 
Rovigo. 


Salerno (Principato Citeriore) 


Sassar 
Siena. 
Biracusa 
Sondrio... 
Teramo (A bru 
Trapani 
Treviso. 
Torino. 
Udine 
Venezia 
Verona, 
Vicenza... 


Total... . 


236.904 
288,942 
161.944 
420,649 
1,009,794 
273,231 
907,752 
624,985 
304.430 
617,678 
264,381 
448,435 
549,601 
213,072 
265,959 
225,77 
127.053 
501,543 
221,115 
353,608 
240,635 
836,704 
200,835 
541.738 
243,452 
206,446 
294,885 
111,241 


337.538 
367.437 
363,161 


114,296 26,801,154 


JACC 


is the tenth letter and seventh consonant of the Eng- 
lish alphabet, and has in our language the sound or 
power dzh. It ia a modern acquisition to the alpha- 
bet, the letter i having been formerly employed in cuses 
where j is now used. J may be in fact termed a semi- 
vowel; and, doubtless, the sound of this letter, given by 
the Romans in the form of II or di, corresponded with 
the Eng. sound of y (as in young), still applied so in the 
Teutonic dialects. It was the Dutch writers and print- 
ers of the 16th and 17th centuries that first originuted 
the distinction between i and j. This distinction is, 
however, ignored by physicians, who in their prescriptive 
formule, when the symbol for unity terminates with 
numerals, write j, instead of i; as, viij. In French, j 
has the power of zh; and in Arabic and Spanish, a gut- 
tural property which is interchangeable with z, as Trus- 
illo, or Trujillo. In the Italian, the character j is repre- 
sented by gi or ggi; as maggiore, from Lat. maior 
major) 
Sakt-goat, n. (Zodl.) The Abyssinian Ibex, Capra 
jaala. 


J 

Janar, n. (Bot.) See Horcus. 

Jabal. (Script.) Son of Lamech and Adah, and a de- 
scendant of Cain. He is supposed to have been the first 
to adopt the nomadic mode of life, and to have invented 
portable tents. (Gen. iv. 20.) 

Jabnry. Xsary, Yavary, or HYABARY, (ha-ba-ree’,) a 

river of S. America, rising about Lat. 8° 8., Lon. 72° W., 
and flowing a general N.E. course between Brazil and 
Peru, joins the Amazon near Tabatinga. Length, about 
450 m. 

Tabbee, (jab’be,) a town of Bambara, in W. Africa, on 
the Niger, 55 m. from Sego; pop. unascertained. 


e 


Jab'ber, v. u. To talk rapidly or indistinctly; to talk 
» senselessly; to chatter; to prate. 

=v. a. To utter rapidly with confused sounds. 

—n. Rapid talk with indistinct utterance. 

Jab’berer, n. A person who jabbers. 

Jab beringly, adv. In a jabbering manner; con- 


fusedly. 

Inb'bernowl. Same as JOBBERNOWL, 9. v. 

In ben, a town of Spain, prov. Valencia, 48 m. from 
Alicante. Grapes and silkworms are extensively grown 
and reared in the vicinity. Pop. about 4,000. | 

Jabi’ra, n. (Zu.) A genus of aquatic birds, of the 
Stork family. Three species are known, respectively in- 
habiting South 
America, W. Af- 
rien, aud Aus- 
tralasia. It is 
the Mycteria of 
Linnens. It is 
somewhat larg- 
er than the 
ewan ; the head 
is large; the 
neck thick; and 
the bill is long, 
conical,smooth, 
and pointed, 
The body is en- 
tirely white; 

the bead and 

neck are very 
bare of feath- 
era, and covered 
with a thick 
black skin; the 
tail is broad and 
short; the legs 
are 2 feet long, 
and the bill and 
feet are black. 

Jaborandi. u. 
A plant found in 
Brazil, known to botanists as the Pilocarpus pinnatus, 
and recommended to medical men for producing rapid 

= and intense salivation, and in treatment of rheumatism, 
asthma, Ac. Its active principle is termed pilocarpine. 
Two prizes were granted in 1876 in Europe, of $300 each, | 
for essays upon its application and its active principle. 

Ja en. in Spain. See Xaca. 

Jac’amar, .. A genns of Insessores birds (Gal. 
buia of Brisson), closely allied to the Kingfishers, ex- 
cept that their feet are quite different, and they inhabit 
moist woods, whereas the Kingfishers are only found on 

or near the banks of rivers. Their plumage bas a me- 

tallic lustre, which it is extremely difficnlt to imitate. 

Most of the true J. are natives of S. America. 


Fig. 1424. — SENEGAL JABIRU. 
(Mycteria Senegalensis.) 


J. 


Midas, also commonly known as Marmozets, Oulstitis, 
and Tamarins. They are 
monkeys of small size, 
with short muzzle, flesh- 
colored face, and round 
head, The five fingers are 
armed with claws, except 
the thumbs of the poste- 
tior extremities, which 
have nails; fur very soft; 
tail full and handsome. 
Length of body about 8 
inches; tail 11. General 
color olive-gray ; head and 
shoulders nearly black; 
the tail and lower part of 
the back are annulated 
with pale-gray; and two 


tufts of pale hair grow Fig. 1425. — JACCHUS. 
round the ears. They are 


Hapale somelas. 
aquirrel-like in their hab. ai $ 
its, and omnivorous; feeding on roots, seeds, fruits, in- 
secta Tialle, and young birds. Natives of Guyana and 
razil. 

Jac conet, n. See JACONET. 

Ja'cent, a. [Lat. jucro.) Lying at length. 

Ja'chin. (Script.) The name of the right-hand brazen 

column at the entrance of Solomon’s temple. 

Jaci d'Aquila, (yd'che dd'ké-la,) a sen- port of Sicily, 

in the Val di Demona, on the Acis, 13 m. from Mount 

Etna. Manuf. Linens. Pup. 11,000. 

Jacinth’, n. (Fr. jacinthe.) (Bot.) See Hyacintaus, 

(in.) See Hyacintu. 

Jacin'to, in Mississippi, a post-village, cap. of Tishe- 
mingo co., about 250 m. N. N. E. of Jackson. 

Jacin’to, in California, a post-village of Colusa co., on 
the Sacramento River, about 26 m. N. of Colusa. 

Jack, a nickname, or diminutive for the name John, 
which is used in various ways. It is difficult to explain 
why, in the principal modern languages, John, or its 
equivalent Jack, is a name of slight or contempt. The 
Italians use the word Gianni in this sense; from which 
Zani is derived. Among the Spaniards, bobo Juan, fool- 
ish John, and the French Jean, have a similar significa- 
tion, The term Juck-fool is used by Chaucer as the 
bobo Juan of the Spaniards; and probably Jack-ass is 
derived from the same source. Among the Germans, 
Hans, the nickname for John, is used in the same way; 
as, Hansnarr, Jack-fool; dummer Hans, stupid Jack, 
Kc. It is also singular that most nations give the name 
of their favorite dish to the mountebank's jesting at- 
tendant, Among the Italians he is called Macaroni; 
among the Dutch, Pickle-herring ; among the French, 
Jean potage; among the Germans, Hans-wurst, Jack-| 
sausage; and among the English, Juch-pudding.— In 
England, also, Jack Kelch has long been the generic 
nickname for the hangman, The terms boot-jack and 
roasting-jack seem to have been derived from the cir- 
cumstances that boys were formerly employed to pull 
off boots and turn spits. Many of these boys had the 
common naime of Jack; hence, when instruments were 
invented for these purposes, the common name of the 
boys was applied to them. The ordinary roasting-jack 
used for turning a spit consists of a double set of wheels, 
a barrel, round which the chain attached to the weight, 
or moving power, is wound, a perpetual screw, and a 
fly, which secures a steady, uniſorm motion. Occasion- 
ally, a multiplying-wheel is added, in order that the 
weight may be longer in running down. The smoke- 
Jack is used fur the same purpose as the roasting-jack, 
and is so called because it appears to be moved by the 
smoke in the chimney. It is in fact moved by means 
of a fan placed horizontally in the chimney, which is 
carried round perpetually by the current of heated air 
from the fire. It requires no machinery to wind it up, 
and the motion may be obtained in various ways. Some- 
times spiral fliers, coiling abonta vertical axle, are used, 
and sometimes a vertical wheel, with sails like the float- 
board of a mill. In former times, the term Jack was 
applied to a coat of mail; and jack-boots were large boots 
to cover the legs. It has also several other diverse ap- 
plications : thus. it signifies a horse, or wooden frame to 
saw timber on; a large leathern pitcher, in which drink 
was formerly put; the small bowl which is used as a 
mark in the game of bowling; and also a young pike. 
In sea-language, a Jack is a sort of flag displayed from 
a mast at the outer end of the bowsprit of a ship. 

(Mech.) A sort of crane for lifting heavy weights. It 

consists of émall pinions worked with a common winch. 


ZJaca’nna, n. (Zu A genus of Grallatores birds (Parra | 
of Linnzus), family Rallidz, distinguished by the ex- 
traordinary length of their toes and their spine-like| 
claws, especially that of the hinder toe. They are very | 
light birds; anil the wide surface over which their toes | 
extend enables them the more easily to procure their) 
food, consisting of worms, small fishes, and insects, by | 
walking on the leaves of aquatic plants which float on | 
the water. Various species of the J., which in contour 
and habit resemble the English Moor-hen, are spread) 
over the tropical regions both of the Old and New World. 
Jacarehi., (-r, a town of Brazil, prov. and) 
50 miles E. N. R. of São Paulo. It carries on a con- 
siderable trade in coffee and tobacco. Fop. estimated 
at 7.300. 
Jacchus, ( Jik'us,) Or. iacho, I ory.) (Zoöl.) Al 
name given to the sapajous of the genera Hapale and 


The pinion works in the teeth of a large wheel, on whose | 
axis there is fixed a small pinion with teeth working in 
a ruck. By turning the pinion, the rack is raised, and 
with it any weight attached to it. If the length of the 
handle of the winch be 7 inches, and the pinion which 
it drives contain 4 leaves, working in the teeth of the 
large wheel having 20 teeth, then 5 turns of the handle 
will cause one revolution of the wheel. But the length 
of the arm of the winch being seven inches, the eireum- 
ference through which the handle moves will be abont 
44 inches, and from one turn of the wheel the handle 
must pass through 5 X 44=220, Say that the wheel! 
carries a pinion of 3 leaves of a pitch of 14 of an inch. 
working the rack that carries the weight, one turn of | 
the pinion will therefore raise the rack 1 inch, and 220 
will be the power of the J, as the power moves through 
226 in the same time. 


Jack, or Jacque-of-defence, n. 


Jack daw. or Daw, n. 


JACK 


Jack, n. (Arch.) Applied to rafters which, in a hipped 


room, are shorter than the remainder, 


Jack, Jack’-tree, n. (Bot.) A species of the bread- 


blia. See ARTOCARPUS. 

(Mil.) A piece 
of defensive body-armor, worn in the l4th and 15th 
centuries. It appears to have been of four kinds: a 
quilted coat; or of leather and canvas in many folds; 
or formed of mail; or of small plates. It was some- 
times covered with velvet, and lined with silk. 

Jack, in Texas, a N. co.; area, abt. 850 sq.m. Rivers. 
West Fork of the Trinity River, and numerous smaller 
streams. Surface, mostly level; soil, fertile. Cap. 
JFackxborough. 

K n. A dandiprat; a dandy; a jacka- 
napes; a coxcomb. 

Jack’al, n. [Sp. and Fr. chacal; Ar. jakal; Hind. 
shighal; Pers. shaghdl.] A wild species of dog, the 
Canis aureus of Linneus, of gregarious habits. They 
hunt in packs, rarely attacking the larger qundrupeds, 
whose presence they are said to indicate to the lion by 
the piercing cries which 
they set up in chorus while 
scenting their tracks. 
They feed on the rem- 
nants of the lion’s prey, 
on dead carcasses, and the 
smaller animals and poul- 
try. The J. interbreeds 
with the common dog; its 
period of gestation is the 
same, and the hybrid 
progeny is fertile. The wild jackal emits a highly of- 
fensive odor, which is scarcely perceptible in the do- 
mesticated animal. The Canis aureus is abundant in 
the warmer parts of India and Africa, but is not found 
in America, where it is represented by the Aguara dogs 
of Brazil. 

Jack’alent,n. [For Jack in Lent, a poor, starved 
fellow.) A simple, sheepish fellow. 

Jack’anapes, n. A monkey; an ape.— A coxcomb; 
an impertinent fellow, 

Such a young upstart jackanapes."— Arbuthnot. 

Jack’-arch, n. ee) An arch which has only the 
thickness of a brick.— Crabb. 

Jack ass, n. The male of the Ass. — A dolt; a block- 
head. 

Jack’block, n. (Naut.) A block used in sending 
top-gallant-masts up and down. — Dana. 

Jack’-boots, n. pl. A sort of large boots reaching up 
over the knee, and used as a kind of defensive armor 
for the legs. 

Jack -eross'tree. n. (Naut,) An iron cross-tree at 
the head of a long top-gallant mast — Dana. 

(Zoil.) The Corvus Menedula 
of Linneus, a common European bird of the Crow 
family, which frequents church-steeples, old towers, and 
ruins, in flocks, where it builds its nest. The female 
lays five or six eggs, paler and smaller than those of 
the crow. The daw may be readily tamed, and taught 
to imitate the sounds of words. Like other species of 
the crow genus, they have the singular habit of steal- 
ing and hiding glittering and metallic substances. 

Jack’et, n. yr jaquette, from jaque, a jacket; L. Lat. 
Jaquetum, a kind of robe or garment; jacke, a military 
clonk, worn over a leather cuirass.) A short, close, gar- 
ment; a short coat. 

Jack’eted, a. Wearing a jacket. 

Jack flag. n. (Naut.) See Jack. 

Jack’-fruit, n. (Bot.) See ANTOCARPACEE. 

Jack Ketch, n. [From the name of a London hang- 
man, famous in former days for his superior mode of 
strangulation.) 4 public executioner; a Mace. 

og. 

Jack knife, n. A pocket whittling-knife with a laigo 
blade. 

Jack man's Sound, a harbor of British N. America, 
in Frobisher’s Strait, Arctic Ocean. 

Jackmel, or JACQUEMEL, a town on the 8. coast of the 
island of Hayti, W. Indies, abont 30 m. S. W. of Port au 
Prince; Lat. 18° 13’ N., Lon. 72° 33 W. Pop. 6,000. 

Jack-of-the-dust, n. (Nary.) A petty officer in 
the paymaster’s department, whose duty it is to serve 
out (under the supervision of the paymaster’s clerk) 
the rations to the crew. 

Jack’-plane, n. A fore-plane. 

Jack’-pudding, n. A merry-andrew; a buffoon; a 
zany. 

Jack’rafter,n. (Arch.) See Jack. 

Jack’-sauce, n. An impudent or impertinent fellow; 
a saucy-jack, 

Jack -saw. n. (Zodl.) A name of the Merganser. 

Jacks borengn, in Tennessee, a post-village, cap. of 
Campbell co., about 155 m. E. by N. of Nashville. 

—A village of Warren co. 

Jacksborough, in 7ezas, a post - village, cap. of Jack 
co., about 225 m N. of Austin. 

Jack’-serew, n. A ScREW-JACK, q. v. 

Jack’-slave, u. A low servant; a vulgar tellow. Shaks. 

Jack’-smith, n. A smith who makes jacks for the 


kitchen. 

Jack’-snipe, n. (Z001.) The Judcock. 

Jackson. ANDREW, an American proces), and 7th pre- 
sident of the U. States, B. March 15, 1767, in the Wax- 
haw settlement, N. C., of parents who migrated from Ire- 


land. Losing his father at an early age, and his mother 
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fruit tree, Artocarpus inte, 


Fig. 1426. — JACKAL, 
(Canis aureus.) 
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being in comparatively poor circumstances, J. grew 
up to adolescence without deriving many educational 
advantages, indeed, it may be said, he evinced no particu- 
lar inclination towards scholastic pursuits. While yeta 
outh, he entered the military service during the Revo- 
utionary epoch, and after seeing some operations in the 
field, was taken prisoner by the British and imprisoned 
at Camden, where he was a spectator of Gen. Greene's 
defeat at Hobkirk’s Hill. Shortly after his release, 
his mother died, and J. earned an indifferent subsist- 
. ence by successively laboring in a saddler’s store, and 
teaching iu a school. In his 18th year, he entered 
upon the study of the law at Salisbury, N. C., in the 
office of an eminent jurist, Mr. Spence McKay. Com- 
pleting his legal education in the office of Col. Stokes, 
young Andrew, before attaining his 20th year, obtained 
a license to practise law in the courts of his native 
State. and in 1788 was appointed prosecuting attorney 
of the W. division of N. C., including the present State 
of Tennessee, He soon obtained a lucrative practice at 
Nashville, and, in the summer of 1791, entered upon 
the matrimonial state. In 1796, he was chosen one 
of the committee to draft the constitution of the new 
State of Tennessee, and the fall of the same year, was 
sent to Congress as its first representative. In Con- 
ress, J. attached himself to the Republican (in that 
y Democratic) party, under the leadership of Mr. 
Jefferson, then filling the office of vice-president of 
the United States. His career in the Lower House 
was marked by much independence of character, and 
met with the approval of nis constituents, who, in Nov., 
1797, elected him to the Senate. Of his senatorial career, 
absolutely nothing can be said, except that he resigned 
his seat in April of the following year. J. was next elected 
to the bench of the Supreme Court of his adopted State, 
where he distinguished himself by becoming involved 
in not a few pugnacious outbreaks of temper. In 1801, 
he was elected major-general of the militia of the State. 
In 1804, he resigned his judicial functions, and entered 
Into business as a cotton-planter and general trader. 
In 1806, J's warm temper led to a duel between him- 
self and a Mr. Dickinson, which took placeon the banks 
of the Red River, in Logan co., Ky., and ended in J's 
being wounded, and his adversary killed on the spot. 
This unhappy affair entailed considerable odium upon 
J. until the lapse of time, and bis brilliant after-achieve- 
ments, caused it to sink into oblivion. For some years, 
Gen. J. devoted himself to the management of his estate, 
but on the outbreak of war with Great Britain, in 1812, 
he promptly came forward to the front with a tender 


Fig. 1427,.— ANDREW JACKSON. 


of his services, and those of 2,500 men of his brigade of 
militia, which offer was as promptly accepted by govt. 
About the end of March, J. was notified by the secre- 
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of the city on the 28d. Assembling a force of some 
2,200 strong, J. sallied out and attacked the enemy, in- 
Hicting upon them, after a hotly-fought action, a decid- 
ed check. J. then fell back behind his fortified lines, 
and on the 28th was there attacked by the British under 
Sir Edward Pakenham, whom he repulsed. On the Ist 
Jan., 1815, another attack made by the enemy experi- 
enced a similar result. Both sides were by this time re- 
inſorced: the British force consisted approximatively of 
14,000 effective men; but their authorities place it as 
low as 5,000. On the other hand, the total American 
force, although exaggerated by the English to the num- 
ber of 25,000, was not above 4,000 in effective strength. 
J. s position was strong und well-chosen, with batteries 
manned by American seamen, supported by Kentucky 
militia. The British attack caused the latter to give 
way, and the gunners to abandon their batteries; but on 
the left of the American position they were received 
with so hot a fire that they were driven back, with the 
loss of their commander-in-chief killed, and two generals 
wounded, vue mortally. The attack was repeated, but 
without success. The weight and precision of the Ameri- 
can fire was such that no troops in the world could have 
stood against it. One British regimeut, the 93d Scots 
Highlanders, alone lost more than half its number. The 
British troops never fought better, but they were badly 
handled, and were powerless, in the tace of so tremen- 
dous « musketry-fire, to use their favorite weapon. the 
bayonet. On the right of the American position, mean- 
while, the enemy's assault was successful; the Ameri- 
cans retiring before them. This advantage, however, 
availed them nothing, taking into consideration the 
severe repulse they had sustained on the other bank. 
The British general, therefore, who succeeded to the 
command after the fall of his superior officer, proposed 
an armistice, which was acceded to. So ended the battle 
of New Orleans. The British loss on the left bank was 
abont 2.000 killed, wounded, and prisoners; the Ameri- 
can loss, 7 killed and 6 wonnded. On the right bank, the 
loss was also mostly on the side of the enemy. The 
brilliant success of his defence of New Orleans natu- 
rally made J. immensely popular throughout the conn- 
try; he received the thanks of Congress for his services, 
and was appointed commander-in-chief of the S. military 
dept. of the U. S. in the following April. In 1817, on the 
breaking out of the Seminole War, J. took the command 
of a large force, and speedily extinguished it. In 1821 
he was appointed first governor of the State of Florida, 
upon its cession by the Spaniards to the Americ 
tion. In 1824, Gen. J. was nominated for the presidency, 
but failed in opposition to Mr. Adams. In 182%, how- 
ever, this decision was reversed, and after a bitter con- 
test, the general succeeded Mr. Adums in the presiden- 
tial chair, on the 4th of Mar., 1829. To this office he was 
re-elected in 1833, and at the expiry of his second term, 
March 4, 1837, be quitted public life for ever. D. at the 
“ Hermitage,” near Nashville, Tenn., June 8th, 1845. 

Jack’son, CHARLES THOMAS, u. D., an eminent American 
chemist and geologist, n. at Plymouth, Mass., 1805. He 
graduated at Harvard College in 1829, and, after three 
years’ of European travel. commenced practice in Boston, 
in 1833, but being obliged, owing to ill health, to relin- 
quish this, he presently became state geologist for 
Maine and Mass., and, in 1839, land-surveyor and state 
geologist of R. I. After this, he perfected the state sur- 
vey of New Hampshire; a report of which he published 
in 1844. In 1847, Dr. J. was appointed to survey the 
Lake Superior copper-mining district, which duty he 
satisfactorily accomplished. He claims to have been the 
first to point out, in 1832, the applicability of electricity 
to telegraphic use. Dr. J. also claims to be the dis- 
coverer of the anwsthetic effects of the inhalation of 
ether, in 1842, for which, in 1849, he received the Cross 
of the Legion of Honor, and in 1852 the Monthyon prize 
of 2,500 francs, from the French Academy of Sciences. 
King Oscar of Sweden awarded him a gold medal, and 
he is decorated with the Red Eagle of Prussia, and other 
European orders. 

Jack’son, Tomas JONATHAN, an American Confeder- 
ate general, (popularly called “ STONEWALL” JAcksox,) 
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war, being ultimately promoted to the rank of major 
for his distinguished gallantry. Returning home in- 
valided, he resigned his command in 1852, and accepted 
the duties of professor of mathematics in the Virginia 
Military Institute, where he remained until the innu- 
guration of the civil war, when he embraced the cause of 
secession, and, on the 3d of May, 1801, was appointed to 
the command of the Confederate Army of Observa- 
tion,” at Harper’s Ferry, which he soou ufter resigned 
to Gen. Joe Johnston, retaining, however, command of 
the infantry. He bore a distinguished part in the battle 
of Bull Run, where, in the language of a leading gen- 
eral, “Jackson stood like a stone wall;” whence his 
popular sobriquet, and also that of his corps, the fa- 
mous “ Stonewall Brigade.” In October following, Gen. 
J. was assigned the command at Winchester. where, on 
the 23d, he attacked the Union army under the com- 
mand of Gen. Banks, but was repulsed. On the 8th of 
Muy, he again encountered the National forces (uuder 
Gen. Milroy), and inflicted a dumaging defeat. He then 
pushed forward in pursnit of Gen. Banks, who, however, 
after a continuation of severe fighting, succeeded ulti- 
mately in reaching the Potomac, After successively baf- 
fling the efforts ot Gens. Banks, Fremont, and McDowell 
to cut him off, “ Stonewall” effected a masterly retreat, 
hotly pursued by Fremont, whom he engaged at Cross 
Keys on the Sth of June, checking that general's ad- 
vance, and securing his own passage across the Shenan- 
doah. This raid, which made his name celebrated, for 
a while turned the scale aguinst the success of the Union 
arms in Virginia. On the 26th and 27th of June, he 
routed General Porter’s command at Gaines’ Mill, and 
moved across the Chickahominy, to share in the signal 
defeat of the Confederates at Malvern Hills, where his 
corps sustained a loss of several thousand men in killed 
and wounded, On the 9th of Aug. he defeated General 
Banks in the hotly contested battle of Cedar Mountain, 
and, on the 18th, moving rapidly N., captured a Union 
force at Manassas Gap. This place he evacuated on the 
28th. toward Gainesville, where he was brought to bay 
by the Nationals, and atter heavy fighting and suffering 
proportionate loss, retreated, effecting a junction with 
Gen. Lee, and sharing in the bloody battle of the 30th, 
which occasioned Gen. Pope’s retrent across Bull Run, 
On the 5th of Sept., Gen. J. crossed the Potomac and en- 
tered Maryland, and on the 14tb, attacked Harper’s 
Ferry, which, next day, surrendered. On the 16th he 
commanded the Confederate leit wing at Antietam, and 
though driven back by the Nationals opposed to him, 
the ground was gained at a cost of life never exceeded 
during the war. On the 18th he destroyed the Baltj- 
more end Ohio Railroad track for a distance of 30 miles. 
On the 13th of Dec., J. commanded the Confederate 
right wing in the bloody battle fought on the Rappa- 
hannock, and was afterwards promoted to be licut.-gen. 
On the 2d of May, 1863, he executed his celebruted 
flank-movement on the Union right wing on the Rapi- 
dun, falling like a thunderbolt on Gen, Hooker's rear, and 
inflicting a disustrous rout. On the evening of the same 
day he was fired at by bis own pickets in the growing 
darkness, and received mortal wounds. His left arm 
was amputated the same night, and on the 10th he died. 
Gen. Lee is said to have exclaimed, on learning of the 
misfortune which had befallen his favorite generul : 
“ He is better off than I am. He has lost his left arm, 
but I have lost my right.” 

Inek son, a villuge of Carleton co., New Brunswick, 
about 50 m. N. W. of Fredericton. 

Jackson, in Alabama, a N. E. co., adjoining Tenne 
see; area, about 1,150 sq.m. Rivers. Tennessee River, 
and several less important streams. Surface, diversi- 
fied; soil, generally fertile. Cap. Bellefonte. Pop. 
(1880) 25.114. 

A village of Clarke co., abt. 125 m. S. W. of Montgomery. 

Jack’son, in Arkansas, a N. E. co.; area, about 1,040 
sq. m. Rivers. Black, White, and Cache rivers. Sur 
gace lersi; sotl, fertile. Cap, Jacksonport. Pop. abt. 

2, 


—A vill. of Lawrence co., abt. 135 m. N. N. K. of Little Rock. 
—A township of Monroe co. 


tary of war to disband his command, then located at 
Natchez, Miss. He evaded obedience to the order, how- 
ever, so far as to return with his men to Tenn., before 


—A post-office of Randolph co, 

—A township of Sevier co. 

A township of Union co. 

Jackson, in California, a post- village, cap. of Amador 
co., about 50 m. S E. of Sacramento, 

A town of Calaveras co. 3 

—A village of Sierra co., about 33 m. E.N.E, of Nevada. 

Jack son, in Frida, a N.W. co., adjoining Georgia 
and Alabama; area, abont 1,060 sq. m. Rivers. Chat- 
tahoochee, Appalachicola, and Chipola rivers. Surface, 
nearly level; soù, not fertile. Cup. Marianna. Pop. 
(1880) 14,372. 

Jackson, in Georgia, a N.E. central co.; area, about 
378 sq.m. Rivers. Oconee and several of its tributaries. 
Surface, uneven ; soil, in some parts fertile. Min. Gran- 
ite, iron, soapstone, and asbestos. Cup. Jefferson. Pop. 
(1880) 16,298. 

—A post-village, cap. of Butts co., about 55 m. N. W. of 
Milledgeville. 

Jackson, in Illinois, a S. co., adjoining Missouri; area, 
about 615 sq. m. Niers. Mississippi, and Big Muddy 
rivers. Surface, diversified, a remarkable ovoid emi- 
nence in the S. W. part of the co., called Fountain Bluff, 
rises to the height of 300 feet; soil, fertile. Min. Coal 
in abundance, and also salt. cup. Murphysborough. 
Pop. (1880) 22.508. 

—A village of Stephenson co., about 140 m. W. N. W. of 


complying therewith. From the obstinacy of will, 

evinced on this occasion, Gen. J. derived the well-known 

sobriquet of “Old Hickory,” by which he is still re- 

membered. Iu 1813, he became involved in another 

fracas, this time with Mr. Jesse Benton, a brother of the 

Missourian senator, Col. Benton. Shots were exchanged 

between the parties, and J. fell, severely wounded. 

In the same year, on Teunesseean volunteers being 

called out to avenge the massacre at Fort Sims by the 

Creek Indians, J., though still suffering acutely from 

bis wounds, hastened with his force (hastily called 

together) to the scene of conflict, and entering the 

Indian territory, inflicted signal chastisement upon the 

murderous redskins in a series of actions, The latter 

made a final stand at Tohopeka, on the Tallapoosa River, 

where, March 27, 1814, J attacked them at the head of 

2,000 troops, captured the position, aud next to annihi- 

Jated its defenders. This put the finishing stroke to the 

Creek War. On the 31st of May following, J. was ap- 

pointed major-gen. in the U. S. army, and was assigned 

to the command of the B. W. dept, then threatened by N 
the British. Marching upon Pensacola with a force of r QA 3 
3,000 men, he took that place, the British blowing up Fig. 1428. — STONEWALL JACKSON. 


the fort that commanded the harbor, and retiring to 
their small squadron of vessels. On December 2. Gen. J.| B. at Clarksburg, Vn., Jan. 21, 1824, was appointed in] Chicago. 
arrived at New Orleans, where he assumed the chief | 1844a cadet at West Point. where he graduated in 184%,|—A township of Will co. 
Brevetted 2d lient. in the lst U. S. Artillery, he served Jack’son, in Indiana, a S. co.; area, abt. 544 sq. m 


commaud. The van of the British troops, under Gen, 1 
Keane, landed on the 16th, and arrived within 9 miles] under generals Taylor and Scott during the Mexican] Rivers. Driftwood, and East forks of White River, be- 
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sides numerous smaller streams. vey ben mostly undu- 
lating: soil, in general, exceedingly fertile. Miu. Irou 
ore, (up. Brownstown, 

Jackson, in /ndiana, a township of Allen co.; pop. 


Blackford co. 

Boone co. 

Brown co. 

Carroll co. 

Cass co. 

Clay co. 

Cliuton co. 

Dearborn co. 

Decatur co. 

De Kalb co. 

Elkhart co. 

Fayette co. 

Fountain co, 

Green co. 

Hamilton co. 

Hancock co, 

Harrison co. 

Howard co. 

Huntingdon co, 

Jackson co. 

Jasper co. 

Jay co. 

Kosciusko co, 

Madison co. 

Miami co. 

Morgan co. 

Parion co. 

ran; co. 

Owen op. 

Parke co. 

Porter co. 

Putnam co. 

Randolph co. 

Ripley co. 

Rush co. 

Shelby co. 

Spencer co. 

Stark co. 

Steuben co. 

Sullivan co. 

—A village of Switzerland co., abt. 100 m. S. E. of Indian- 
apolis. 

—A township of Tippecanoe co. 

—A village of Tipton co.; abt. 4 m. N. N. W. of Tipton. 

—A township of Washington co. 

ad Wayne co. 
= Wells co. 

—. bg White co. 

Jack son, in bwa, an E. co., adjoining Illinois; area, 
abt. 636 sq.m. Rivers. Mississippi, Maquoketa, and Fall 
rivers, Surface, uneven ; soil, fertile. Min. Iron and lead 
in considerable quantities. Cap. Andrew. Pop. 21,452, 

A township of Adair co. x 

bd Benton co, 

Boone co. 

Bremer co. 

Butler co. 

Calhoun co. 

Clarke co. 

Crawford co, 

Des Moines co, 

Guthrie co. 

Hardin co, 

Harrison co. 

Henry co. 

Jackson co. 

Jones co. 

Keokuk co. 

Lee co. 

Linn co. 

Lucas co. 

Madison co. 

Monroe co. 

Montgomery ca. 

Poweshiek co, 

Suc co. 

Shelby co. 

Taylor co. 

Van Buren co, 

Warren co. 

Washington co, 

Wayne co. 

Webster co. 

Winneshiek co. 4 

ack’son, in Kansas, a N. E. co.; area, abt. 700 8q. m. 

Rivers. Kansas River, and Soldier, Straight, and Bill's 

erecks. Surface, diversified; sil, very fertile. Cup. 

Holton. Pop. (1880) 10,722. The former name of this 

co. was Calhoun. 

—A township of Anderson co. 

A post-office of Linn co. 

Jacek son, in Kentucky, an E. central co.: area, abt. 
425 sq. m. Rivers. Rock Castle River, and several 
smaller streams. Surfuce, hilly; soil, fertile. Cup. 
McKee. 

A post-village, cap. of Breathitt co., abt. 100 m. E. S. E. 
of Frankfort. 

Jack’son, in Louisiana, a N. central parish: area, abt. 
760 sq. m. Rivers. Washita River, and several of its 
affluents. Surface, undulating; soil, tertile. cup. Ver- 
non. 

—A post-village, cap. ot E. Feliciana parish, on Thompson's 
Greek, abt. 20 m. N. of Baton Rouge. | Ai 
Jack son. in Maine, a post-vill. and township of Waldo 

., abt. 45 m. N. E. of Augusta. 
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Jack’son, in Michigan, a S. central co.; area, abt. 720 
sq. m, Rivers. ‘The head-waters of the Grand, Kalama- 
zoo, and Raisin rivers. Surface, mostly level; soul, very 
fertile, Min. Coal, iron, limestoue, und sandstone. Cap. 
Jackson. 

—A post- town, cap. of the above co., on Grand River, abt. 
76 m. W. of Detroit. 

Jackson, in Minnesota, à 8.S.W. co., adjoining Iowa: 
area, abt, 720 sq. m. Rivers. West fork of the Des Moines 
River, and several smaller streams, besides numerous 
lakes, the largest of which, Heron Lake, covers an area 
of abt. 30 sq. m. Surface, diversified; soil, fertile. Cup. 
Jackson, 

A post village, cap. of Jackson co., abt. 70 m. S. W. of 
Mankato. 

Jack’son, in Mississippi, an extreme S E. co., border- 
ing on Alabama and also on Mississippi Sound, an arm 
of the Gulf of Mexico: area, abt. 1,250 sq. m. Surface, 
low; snil, sandy and sterile. Cap. Jackson Court- House. 
Pop. (1880) 7,607. 

A town, seat of justice of Hinds co., and cap. of the 
State, on Pearl River, abt. 45 miles E. of Vicksburg, 
and 1,010 miles S.W. of Washington; Lat. 329 23“ N., 
Lon. 900 W W. The town is well laid out on a level 
plain, and contains a handsome State-House,a State Lu- 
natic Asylum, à Penitentiary, and some other edifices. 
It is an important depot for the shipment of cotton. 
Pop. (1880) 5.205. 

Jack’son, in Missouri, a W. co., adjoining Kansas; 
area, about 600 sq.m. Rivers. Missouri, Big Blue, and 
Little Blue rivers. Surface, undulating ; soi, extremely 
fertile. Cup. Independence. = 

—A post-village, cap. of Cape Girardeau co., abt. 110 m. S. 
by E. of St. Louis. 

Inek son. in New Hampshire, a P. O. of Carroll co. 

—A township of Coos co. 

Inek son, in New Fork, a township of Washington 
county, 

Jack’son, in N. Curolina, a W. co., adjoining Ten- 
nessee on the NW., and S. Carolina on the S.; area, 
abt. 1,000 sq. m. Rivers. Tuckaseegeo River and numer- 
ous smaller streams. Surface, mountainons, lying be- 
tween the Iron or Great Smoky Mountain on the N. W., 
and the Blue Ridge op the & 3 soil, in general fertile. 
Cup. Webster. 

—A post-village, cap. of Northampton co., abt. 95 m. N. E. 
of Raleigh. 

Jack son, in Ohio,a S.S.E. co.; area, nbt. 378 sq. m. 
Rivers. Little Scioto River, Salt and Symmes's creeks. 
Surface, undulating; soil, fertile Min. Stone coal, 
iron, and marble, besides sult in considerable abundance. 
Cap, Jackson, 

A township of 

“ 


Allen co. 
Ashland co, 
Auglaize co, 
Brown co. 
Champaign co. 
Clermont co. 
Coshocton co. 
Crawford co. 
Darke co, 
Franklin co. 
Guernsey co. 
Hancock co, 
Hardin co. 
Highland co. 
—A post-village and township, cap. of Jackson co., abt. 
75 m. S. E. of Columbus, 
—A township of Knox co. 
—A village und township of Mahoning co., abt. 37 m. E. 
of Akron, 
—A township of Monroe co. 
= Montgomery co. 
Muskingum co. 
Noble co. 
Paulding co. 
Perry co. 
Pickaway ca 
Pike co. 
Preble co, 
Putnam ca 
Richland co. 
Sandusky co, 
Seneca co. 
Shelby co. 
Stark co. 
Union co. 
Vinton co. 
ayne co., abt. 96 m. N. E. of Columbus; 


F 
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— “ 
—A village of W 
pop. abt. 450. 
A township of 


Wood co. 

Wyandot co. 

Oregon, a S. W. co., adjoining California; 
area, abt. 3,000 sq. m. Rivers. Rogue River, Antelope, 
and Big Butte creeks. Surface, iu the E. part moun 
tainons, the Cascade Range forming the entire E. border, 
and attaining at one point (Mount Pitt) an elevation of 
abt. 11,000 fect; soil, in the valleys very fertile. Min. 
Gold, iron, and coal. Cup. Jacksonville. Jp. about 
10,000, 

Jack’son, in Pennsylvania, a township of Butler co., 
pop. abt. 1.117. 

—A township of Cambria co. 

“ Columbia co. 

Dauphin co, 

Greene co. 

Huntingdon co. 

Lebanon co. 

Luzerne co, 

Lycoming co. 

Mercer co. 
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Inek son. in Pennsylvania, a township of Monroe co.; 


pop. abt. 1,100. 
A township of Northumberland co. 
s Perry co. 

Potter co. 

—, Snyder co. 

—A post-township of Susquehanna co. 

—A village and township of Tioga co.; pop. of township 
abt. 1.900. 

A village und township of Venango co.; . of town- 
ship abt. 1,000. p i Ee 

—A township of York co. 

Jack’son, in Tennessee, a N. co., adjoining Kentucky; 
area, about 630 sq. m. Rivers. Cumberland, and s0 eè 
smaller streams. Surface, diversified; soil, fertile. Cap. 
Gainesborough. 

—A post-villuge. cap. of Madison co., on the Forked Deer 
River, abt. 150 m. W. S. W. of Nashville; pop. abt. 2,600. 

Jack’son, in Teras, a S. E. co., bordering on Lavacea 
Bay; area, abt. 885 sq.m. Rivers. Lavacca and Navidad 
rivers. Surface, mostly undulating prairie; soil, in some 
parts fertile. Cap. Texana. 

Jack’son, in Virginia, a post-village of Louisa co., abt. 
37 m. N. W. of Richmond. 

Jackson. in Wisconsin, a W. co.; area, abt. 1,000 sq.m. 
Rivers. Black River, and the head-waters of several other 
important streams. Surface, diversified; soil, fertile. 
Cup. Black River Falls. 

—A township of Adains co. 

A township of La Crosse eo. 

A village of Monroe co., abt. 15 m. E. of Sparta. 

—A township of Washington co. 

Jack son, in W. Virginia, a W. co., adjoining Ohio; 
area, abt. 405 sq. m. Airers. Ohio River, Big Mil. and 
Sandy creeks. Surface, hilly; sotl, moderately fertile. 
Cap. Ripley. 

Jack’sonborough, in Georgia, a village of Scriven 
co., abt. 55 m. S. S. E. of Augusta. 

Jack’sonborough, in Ohio, a post- village of Butler 
co., abt. 100 m. W. S. W. of Columbus. 

Jack'sonburg. in Indiana, a post-village of Wayne 
co., abt. 60 m. E. by N. of Indianapolis. 

Jack’sonburg, in New York, a village of Herkimer 
co., abt. 75 m. N.W. of Albany. 

Jack’son Cor’ners, iu New Fork, a post-office of 
Dutchess co. 

Jack’son Cor' ners, in Pennsylvania, a post-office 
of Monroe co. 

Jack’son Court’-House, formerly Jacksonpor- 
ovon, in Mississippi, a post-village, cap. of Jackson co., 
on Pascagoula River, abt. 150 m. S. E. of Jackson. 

Jack ann Court’-House, in West Virginia. Seo 

IPLEY. 

Jack’son Creek, in IIlinois, a village of Will co., 
abt. 48 m. S. W. of Chicago. 

Inck son Furnace, in Ohio, a village of Jackson 
co., abt. 90 m. S. by E. of Columbus. 

Jack’son Hall, in Pennsylrania, a post- village of 
Franklin co., abt. 5 m. S. E. of Chambersburg. 

Jack’sonham, in S. Curolina, a village of Lancaster 
dist., abt. 80 m. N. N. E. of Columbia. 

Jacek son Hill, in N. Curolina, a village of Davidson 
co., abt. 132 m. W. of Raleigh. 

Inck son port. in Arkansas, a post- village, capital of 
Jackson co., at the confluence of the White aud Black 
rivers, abt. 90 m. N. E. of Little Rock. 

Jack’sonport, in Wisconsin, a post-office of Door co, 

Jackson's Camp, in Alabama, a vill uf Tallapoosa co. 

Jack’son’s Glass-Works, in New Jersey, a village 
of Camden co., abt. 18 m. 8 E. of Camden, 

Jack’son’s Mills, in New Jersey, a twp. of Ocean 
co.; pop. 1,578. 

Jack’son’s Riv’er, in Virginia, is formed by the 
union of two streams, North and South, which rise in 
Highland co., and unite in Buth co.; thence following 
a tortuous S. course into Alleghany co., and receiving 
Pott’s Creek, J.’s R. turns to the N.E., and joins the 
Cowpasture River in Rock Bridge co. to form the James 
River, (q. v.) Total length, abt. 100 m. 

Jacek sontown, in Chi-, a post-village of Licking co. 

Jack son ville, in Alabama, a post-village, capital of 
Calhoun co., abt, 125 m. N. by E. of Montgomery. 

Inch son ville. in Georgia, a post-village, capital of 
Telfair co., abt. 100 m. S. of Milledgeville, 

Sack’sonville, in Florida, the largest and most com- 
mercial city in the State, cap. of Daval co., situated on 
St. John's river, about 40 m. from its mouth. It has 
large and elegant hotels, and has become a highly popu- 
lar winter resort. It has extensive trade with the in- 
terior towns und a large lumber business is done in J. 
The city has recently inaugurated a system of good 
drainage and supply of water, Many of its streets, which 
are laid out at right angles, are wide and beautifully 
shaded with water oaks. Pop. (1880) 8,000, 

Jack'sonville, in /iincis, a town, cap. of Morgan co., 
abt. 32 m. W. of Springfield. It is pleasantly and hand- 
somely built in the midst of an undulating and fertile 

rairie, ut the intersection of three lines of R. R. s. It 
s the seat of the State institution for the education of 
the deaf and dumb; of the blind; for the education of 
feeble-minded children, There are also Illinois College 
(Congregational), Illinois female college (Methodist), 
and several other institutions of learning. J. has 20 
churches, 7 public schools, and 3 weekly papers. Pop. 
(1880) 10.928. 

Jacksonville, in Kentucky, a vill. of Bourbon co. 

Jacksonville, in Minnesota, a vill. of Wabashaw co. 

Jack’sonville, in Missouri, a post-village of Randolph 
county, 

Jack son ville, in New Jersey, a post-villlage of Bur- 
lington co, 
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Jacksonville, in N Jersey, a village of Middlesex oo. 

A village of Monmouth co., abt. 10 m. W. of Freehold. 

Jack’sonville, in New York, a post - village of Tomp- 
kins co., abt. 9 m. N. N. W. of Ithaca. 

Jacksonville, in Ohio, a village of Adams co., abt. 
100 m. S. S. W. of Columbus. 

A village of Darke co., abt. 100 m. W. by N. of Columbus. 

Jack son ville, in Oragon a post-village and town- 
ship or precinct, cap. of Jackson co., about 200 m. 8. of 
Salem. 

Jack’sonville, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
Centre co., abt. 9 m. N. E. of Bellefonte. The name of 
the post-office is WALKER. 

—A village of Greene co., abt. 16 m. W. of Waynesburg. 

—A village of Indiana co., abt. 40 m. E. of Pittsburg. 

—A post-village of Lehigh co., abt. 82 m. E. N. E. of Har- 
risburg. 

Jack’sonville, in Tennessee, a village of Obion co., 
abt. 150 m. W. of Nashville. 

Jack’sonville, in Texas, a post-village of Cherokee 
co., abt. 16 m. N. N. W. of Rusk. 

Jacksonville, in V-rmont, a post-village of Wind- 
ham co., abt. 115 m. S. S. W. of Montpelier. 

Jacksonville, in Virginia, a village of Floyd co., 
abt. 230 m. W. by S. of Richmond. 

Jacksonville, in W. Virginia, a P. O. of Lewis co. 

Jack's Reef, in New York, a post-office of Onondaga 
county. 

Jack’-staff, n. (Nauf) See Jack. 

Jack’-stays, n. pl. (Naut.) Ropes, or strips of wood 
or iron, stretched along the yurd of a ship, to which the 
sails ure bound. — Simmonds. 

Jacks’town, in Kentucky, a post-office of Bourbon co. 

Jack’-straw, n. A servile dependant. (Milton.) — A 
provincial Anglicism for the Black-cap Warbler. 

(Games.) One of a set of straws thrown promisca- 
ously on u table, and caught up by some hooked instra- 
ment without deranging the rest of the muss; — a game 
played by children. 

Jacks’ville, in Peaasylvania, a P.O. of Butler co. 

Jack’-timber, n. (Arch.) One of the timbers in a 
bay which, being intercepted by others, is shorter than 
the rest. — Worcester. 

Jack’'-towel,n. A long towel placed over a roller, 
and joined to a wall. — Semmondas. 

Jack-with-a-lantern, n. (Meteorol.) See Ianis 
Faruvs. (Often written Jack o LANTERN.) 

Jack’-wood, n. See 2 Bot. art. Jack. 

Jacob, (Jarl Tab,) the son of Isaac and Rebecca, the 
grandson of the Jewish patriarch Abraham, and the 
twin, but younger brother of Esau, was the futher of 
twelve sons, from whom the twelve tribes of Israel were 
descended, He was the favorite of his mother, by whose 
advice he imposed upon his father, and obtained his 
blessing. having before taken an advantage of Esau, by 
1 g his birthright. To avoid his Drother's fury, 

e fled to Padan-aram, where he resided with his uncle 
Laban, whom he served fourteen years for his dangh- 
ters Leah and Rachel. He afterwards returned to 
Canaan with great wealth, and a reconciliation took 
place between him and his brother Esau. His name 
was ultered to Israel by an angel; whence his posterity 
have been called Israelites. He lived to the age of 147 

ears. D. in the land of Goshen, about 1680 B. o. His 
ly was buried beside Abraham and Isaac, in the cave 
on the field of Machpelah, in the land of Canaan. 

Jacobi, FRIEDRICH HEINRICH, a German philosopher 
and poet, B. at Düsseldorf, 1743. In 1779 he was ap- 
pointed to a government office at Munich; retired dur- 
ing the early years of the French revolutionary war, to 
Wandsbeck and Hamburg; retarned to Munich in 1804, 
and assisted in the organization of the Academy of 
Sciences, of which he became president in 1807. Ja- 
oobi’s first work was a philosophical poem entitled 
Waldemar, and published in 1777. Among his other 
writings, chiefly devoted to the criticism of existing 
systems of philosophy, are David Hume, or Idealism 
and Realism; an Essay on the Doctrine of Spinoza ; 
Letters to Fichte; and a treatise On Divine Things, and 
on Revelation. J. led the reaction which followed on the 
various scepticisms arising from the speculations of 
Kant, and chiefly relating to the question — how far are 
we entitled to infer the existence of an eternal reality, 
from the existence of a primary conception? Jacobi 
opposed to them an imperturbable dogmatism, — as- 
serting, with unshrinking confidence, the fogiti macy and 
sufficiency of such conclusions as the following: —“ I 
think, or have an idea of the Supreme Being — there- 
fore he exists.” No German in modern times has attained 
a style of greater lucidity and beauty. His expositions 
are elsewhere distinguished by acuteness, and adorned 
by so remarkable a grace, that his disciples have named 
him the modern Plato. D. 1817. 

Jacobi Islands, ( ja-ko'bee,) in Alaska, one of the 
Sitka Islands, of George III. Archipelago. 

Jac’obin, n. An advocate of extreme democratical 
opinions; a demagogue;—a name that took its origin 
from the members of the Jacosin OLUB, q. v. 

(Eccl. Hist.) A Dominican friar. See DOMINICANS. 

(Zasl.) A variety of the common pigeon distinguished 
by a kind of hood formed by a rank of feathers on the 
back part of the head; a jack. 

Jacobina, (- Ko- bee na,) a town of Brazil, abt. 210 m. 
W. N. W. of Bahia. 

Jae’obin Club. (French Hist.) A political club, which 
bore a well-known part in the first revolution. It was 
formed by some distinguished members of the First 
Assembly, particularly from Brittany, where revolu- 
tionary sentiments ran high. They took at first the 
name of Friends of the Revolution; but, as at the end 
of 1749 they held their meetings in the hall of a sup- 
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Jac’obite, a. Pertainin, 
Jacobit'ic, Jacobit/ieal, a. Belonging to the Jac- 
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pressed Jacobin monaster; f^ the Rue Saint Honoré, 
the name of Jacobins, at first familiarly given to them, 
was finally assumed by themselves. The history of the 
Jacobin Club is, in effect, the history of the Revolution. 
It contained at one time more than 2,500 members, and 
corresponded with more than 400 affiliated societies in 
France. The club of the Cordeliers, formed by a small 
and more violent party out of the general body of Jac- 
obins, was reunited with the parent society in June, 
1791, but continued to form a separate section within its 
limits. The Jacobin Club, which had almost coutrolled 
the first assembly, was thus, during the continuance 
of the second, itself divided between two contending 
parties; although the name of Jacobins, as a political 
party, is commonly given to that section which opposed 
the Girondists or more moderate party in the club no less 
than in the assembly. After the destruction of the latter 
under the Convention, the club was again exclusively 
governed by the more violent among its own members, 
until the downfall of Robespierre. After that period it 
became unpopular; and its members having attempted 
an iusurrection on behalf of the subdued Terrorists, 
Nov. II, 1794, the meeting was dispersed by force, and 
the club finally suppressed. 

Jacobin’‘ic, Jacobin‘ical, a. Relating to the po- 
litical principles of the Jacobins; revolutionary. 

Jac’obinism, u. The demagogical principles advo- 
cated by Jacubinism. 

Jac’obinize, v.a. To spread the revolutionary prin- 
ciples of the Jacobins. 

Jaec’obinly, adv. Like the Jacobins. 

Jac’obite, . [From Lat. Jacobus, James.) (Eng. Hist.) 
This term was first applied in England to the party 
which adhered to James II., after the revolution of 1688, 
and afterwards to those who continued to maintain sen- 
timents of loyalty toward the house of Stuart, and 
sought to secure the resturation of that family to the 
English throne. The unsuccessful rebellions of 1715 
and 1745 in Scotland, were brouulit about by the agency 
of the Jacobites. In Scotland the party maintained its 
strength until the failure of the rebellion of 1745 put 
an end to its political existence. It is suid that some 
of the party carried on a correspondence with Charles 
Edward, until his decease ip 1787. The cardinal of 
Lock, his brother, died in 1807; und it has been said, 
that by his death the adhesion of the Jacobites, if any 
existed, was transferred to the reigning family as his 
next heirs. This, however, is an error; the royal house 
of Italy, and other families, intervening between the 
house of Brunswick and the crown of England, accord- 
ing to the strict rules of hereditary descent. 

(Eccl. Hist.) A Christian sect which arose during the 
5th century, and maintained that Christ had but one 
nature. They were thus named from Jacob Baradens, 
Bishop of Edessa, and apostle of the East, who restored 
the sect about 545. From this man. Mosheim remarks, 
as the second father of the sect, all the Monophysites 
in the East are called J. Baradenus died in 578. A 
small section of the J. joined the Reman Catholics in 
the 17th century, but the majority remained firm in the 
faith of their ancestors. Riddle enumerates among the 
remains of oriental sects or Christian communities ex- 
isting in 1037, the Syrian. Jacobites living under their 
patriarch at Antioch. Roger of Wendover mentions a 
new sect of preachers called J., because they imitated 
the life of the apostles, who sprang up in 1198, under 
the auspices of Pope Innocent III. They were mendi- 
cants, and suffered great privations. Mosheim believes 
tie gort ceased to exist soon after the Council of Lyons, 
n 1274. 

to the partisans of James the 

Second, of England, and his descendants. 
obites. 

Jac'obitically, adv. After the manner of a Jacobite. 

Jac‘obitism, u. The principles of the Jacobites. 

Jacob Rifle. (Gun.) A description of rifle invented 
by Henry Jacob, an English general of the Scinde 
Irregular Horse. D. 1858. The barrel of this musket 
is rifled by cutting in the interior four grooves of toler- 
able depth, each being about the 8th part of the circum- 
ference of the interior of the barrel in breadth; or, in 
other words, equal to the lands in breadth. Although 
excellent shooting has been made with rifles grooved on 
Jacob’s principle, the depth of the grooving has proved 
to be an objection, as it reduces the strength of the bar- 
rel unless it be made of great weight and thickness, and 
necessitates the formation of projections on the ball, 
besides rendering the rifle tedious to load. 

Ja’‘cobsburg, in Ohi», a post-village of Belmont co., 
abt. 10 m. S. of St. Clairsville. 

Ja’‘cobsburg, in Pennsylvania, a village of North- 
ampton co,, abt. 11 m. N. W. of Easton. 

Jacob's Creek, in Pennsylvania, enters the Youg- 
hiogheny from Westmoreland co. 

Jacob's Creek, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of 

A species of PHLOX, q. v. 


Westmoreland co. 
Jacob’s Ladder, n. (Bot) 

(Naut.) A rope-ladder with wooden steps or spokes, 
by which the outside of the shrouds, (and therefore the 
means of ascending the mast,) is reached from the deck. 

(Masonic Her.) A ladder with three steps, emblem- 
atic of Faith, Hope, and Charity. 

Ja“ cobsport, in Ohio, a village of Coshocton co., about 
80 m. E. N. E. of Columbus. 


Jacob's Staff, n. A pilgrim's staff. — A staff conceal- 


ing a dagger. — An instrument used by surveyors in 
measuring height and distance when expedition and 
little accuracy are required. It was formerly used at 
sea for the same purposes as the astrolabe, although 
entirely different from it;— called also cross-staff. 
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Ja’cobstown, in New Jersey, a t-village of Bur 
lington co, about 12 m. E. N. E. of Mount Lolly. 

Jacob's Well. See Surcnsx. 

In“ cobs ville, in Nevada Territory, a village of Lander 
co., about 6 m. W. of Austin. 

Jaco’bus, n. (Numis,) An English coin, of which 
there were two kinds, viz., the old J., worth 25 shillings, 
and the new J., also called Carolus, valued at 23 shil- 
lings, struck in the reign of James I. (1603-25.) 

Jac‘onet, n. (Com.) A light, open, and soft kind of 
fabric, rather stouter than muslin, used for dresses, neck- 
cloths, &c. — Simmonds, (Sometimes written Jacconet.) 

Jac’opone, or Jacopo pa Topi, au Italian monk, whose 
real name was Jacopo DE BENEDETTI, author of ascetic 
writings and hymns, which have given him a place 
among the poets of Italy. The best known of these is 
the famous Stabat-mater Dolorosa ; D. 1306, 

Jacquard, Maui Josern, (jack’ar,) celebrated as the 
inventor of a loom for the weaving of damasks, B. at 
Lyons, 1752. He was the son of a common workman, and 
first exhibited his machine in 1801 since which time it has 
been adopted in every manufactory of Europe and Amer- 
ica, and is admitted to mark an epoch in the weaving art. 
He was appointed by Napoleon to an employment in the 
“Conservatoire des Arts et des Métiers,” and the city of 
Lyons has erected a statute to his memory. D. 1834, 

Jacquard Loom, (ach.) A loom fitted with an 
apparatus for pattern-weaving, named after its inventor, 
M. Jacquard (q. v.) The Jacquard apparatus can be 
adjusted to almost every kind of loom, its office being 
merely to direct those movements of the warp-threads 
which are required to produce the pattern, and which 
previously were effected by the weaver's fingers; its 
arrangements generally are very complicated, but its 
principles are remarkable for their extreme simplicity 
and certainty. In ordinary weaving the alternate 
threads of the warp, or longitudinal arrangement, are 
raised so as to enable the weaver to throw the shuttle 
containing the weft-thread transversely across from his 
right to his left hand between the warp threads so 
raised and those left at rest. When the weft is so passed 
through, the raised warp threads are lowered, and the 
other set raised, the shuttle having then passed through 
from left to right. This is the most simple idea of 
plaiting or weaving. If, however, a pattern has to be 
produced either in plain materials or varied colors, it is 
necessary, instead of raising and depressing the whole 
threads of the warp, in two sets, as above described, to 
raise only such as are required to develop the various 
parts of the figure, and this, of course, must be done 
with great exactness, as the position of every thread 
tells upon the formation of the pattern. The J. L. is 
for the purpose of regulating these movements, and its 
mode of action isas follows: The warp-threads are each 
(as in the common weaving process) passed through a 
small loop in the lifting thread, so as to be rai by 
means of the treadles, which act directly upon the lift- 
ing-bars; these lifting threads (Fig. 1429, i, i, i, i,) are 


Fig. 1429. — JACQUARD Loom. 


attached to certain wires in the J. L., which form a 
rigid continuation ending in a book, which, when noth- 
ing interferes, is caught and raised by each upward mo- 
tion of the lifting-bur; thus, A is the lifting-bar, and it 
has five projections (k, x. x, k,k,) upon which the hooks 
of the wires catch when in a straight position, as at B, 
B, but which miss them if they be thrown out of the 
perpendicular, as at C, C, C. There are only five of these 
wires given, to prevent confusion, but practically there 
must be one for every thread of the warp — that is, one 
for every thread in the width of the cloth to be woven. 
Each of the lifting wires passes through a horizontal 
needle placed at right angles, D, D, D, D, D. which has 
a Joop formed for the purpose, thus, at F (Fig. 1429). 
This needle passes freely through an opening, in the 
frame at A, and is so looped on to another rod, g, on the 
spring-box F, that it moves freely without fear of dis- 
placement, and if pushed back into the spring-box, is 
made to press upon ony of the spiral springs E, which 
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restores it to its place as soon as it is freed from pres- 
sure. In the diagram (Fig. 1429), this persone is su 
to be exerted upon three of the lifting wires, C, 


C; consequently if the lifting-bar A is simultaneously Jael, ( 


raised, those three wires are missed, while the other 
two, B, B. being in position, catch the projections &, k, 
on the bar, are drawn up with it, and thus raise the 
threads of the warp to which they are attached, Now, 
the regulation of this pressure upon the horizontal 
needles is effected by a revolviug square roller, which 
hus cach of its four sides perforated with rows of holes, 
which, like the needles and lifting wires, correspond in 
number to the threads of the warp. This roller, when 
in its place, receives into one row of perforations the 
whole row of needles where they project through the 
frame at A, and it has a motion given by the inery 
which brings each row on its four surfaces in regular 
order into the same position, and if no impediment is 
offered, all the needles are undisturbed, and the upright 
wires lift the entire set of wurp-threads to which they 
are attached. But in order to produce the necessary 
variations of motion required by the pattern, a set of 
cards are made, each of the width of the square roller; 
these also are so perforated that when placed on the 
surface of the roller their perforations correspond with 
those on the roller; hence, when the roller L ( Fig. 1429) 
is brought up to the frame A, some of the needles will 
find entrance into the holes of the roller through the 
corresponding perforations in the covering card, seen in 
section M, (Fig. 1429); but others will be prevented en- 
tering by the absence of such perforations, and the card, 
by the resistance it offers, will force the needles thas 
op] back upon the springs, B, E, E, removing there- 
by the hooks of the lifting-wires from the action of the 
lifting-bar. The cards are looped together at the cor- 
ners, and move as one endless chain on the rollers, and 
the entire set of perforations on the whole chziz c? 
cards exactly represents the pattern to be prodacad ; 
the sune as the notes represent the air in a piece of 
music, Of course the simple operations here described 
require mechanical arrangements of great nicety to 
regulate them, and these are so complicated that mere 
verbal description would hardly help much to explain 
them; indeed, even with the loom and its apparatus, 
and its cumbrous arrangement of hundreds, aud even 
thousands of cards before us, the unpracticed eye finds 
ge difficulty in comprehending its movements. Ch. 

V The divers contrivances lately proposed as sim- 
plifications of the J. loom will be found under Weavine. 

—— (The.) (chd’er-ai,) ( Hist.) Tue name pop- 

ularly given to a revo! the French try against 
the uobility, which took place while King John was a pris- 
oner in Englund in 1358. Jacqucs Bonhomme was a term of 
derision applied by the nobles to the peasants, from which 
the jusurrection took its name. It began in the Beau- 
voisie, under a chief of the name of Caillet, and deso- 
lated Picardy, Artois, and Brie, where savage reprisals 
were executed against the nobility fur their oppressions 
It was suppressed after some weeks by the dauphin, and 
Charles the Bad, king of Navarre, A similar spirit in 
England produced, not many years afterwards, the Re- 
bellion of Wat Tyler. 

J: er, (zħak-kar-te-a',) a river of prov. of 
poh lay enters the St. Lawrence River from Port-Neuf 
co., abt. 22 m. WS. W. of Quebec. — A co. of same prov. 

Jacta tion. n. The act of throwing; jaculation. 

Jactita'tion,n. Tossing; motion; restlewneas; heav- 
ing.— Vain boasting. — A term in common law for a 
false pretension to marriage. 

Jacuhy. (2ha-koo-er’,) n river of Brazil, prov. of São 
Pedro du Rio Grande; length, abt. 250 miles. 

Jac’ulate, v.a. [Lat.jaculor.) To throw, as a missive 
w 


eapon. 

Jaeuln'tion, n. (Lat. jaculatio, from quculor.] Act 
of throwing missive weapons. 

* Hurl'd to and fro with jaculation dire.” — Milton. 

Jacula tor. u. One who darts. 

(Zt.) The Cluetodon rostratus, a species of Indian 
fresh-water fish, said to the insects upon which 
it feeds by ejecting a drop of liquid through its tubular 
snout with such force as to disable them. — Wright. 

San RIST; a. (Lat. jaculatorius.| Darted out; ejac- 
ulatory. 

Jande, n. [Icel. a mare, jodi, to roll food in the 
mouth, as a toothless child, from jad, loss of tooth.) A 
mean or poor horse; a tired borse; a worthless nag ; 
a worn-out hack. 

“Tir'd as a fade in overladen cart." — Sidney. 


—A mean woman -a word of contempt noting sometimes 


age, but generally vice. 
* Bhe shines the Orst of batter’d zades.” — Swift, 


“A young woman, in irony or slight contempt. 


~” You ace mar sat ODO Nain young Jods among Uyn? 


(Min.) A name somewhat 
ber of minerals, not 
serpentine, Ac. Ni 
minerals of which 


ely applied to a num- 
lar—nephrite, axestone, 
and axestone appear to be the 
ornaments are generally. made 


But Yo, or Chinese I, of which very beautiful vases and Jaffna, Jarrxaratam, a fortified seaport of the island 
to be} of Ceylon, near its N. extremity, 190 m. of Colombo; 


other articles are made in China, is supposed 
Prehnite (9. v.) J. has a color, and when 
ed, bas a rather dull and 


employments or ocenpations. 


—To weary with atttention or hard study. 
“These are the seasons when the brain le overtired or a 


with study or thiaking.” — Watts. 


—v. n. To become weary ; to lose spirit; to sink; to falter | Jag, Jagg. v.a. [Gor. sacke, a prong, tooth, J 


“ But they fail and jade and tire in the prosesution.” — South. 


| Jade 
Jad i 


Jaen, den“.) a prov. and former kingdom of Spain, in 


Jags, a city, and cap. of above prov.,on an affluent of the 


Jaffa, or 


aspect; E 1393. 
—r.a. To tire; to weary with bard service; to fatigue; 
to harass; to crush; to dispirit; to subject to harassing! British 


Jaffrey, in New Hampshire, n 


JAG 


„n. JIndish tricks. (u.) 
a, Vicious; bad, as a horse. — Unchaste; in- 
t, as a Woman, 

javel,) a Jewish woman, wife of Heber the Kenite. 
When Sisera, the general of Jabin, king of Hazor, sought 
refuge in her tent after the defeat of his army, and bad 
lain down to sleep, she drove a nail through his heal, 
and killed him. 


conti 
J 


Andalusia, between Lat. 370 30' N. and Lon. 2° b and 
49 W0 W. Itis bounded N. by the Sierra Morena and 
La Mancha, W. by Cordova, S. by Granada, and E. by 
Murcia. Greatest length, 85 in.; breadth, 78 m.; area, 
4,340 sq.m. Surface. Situated in the upper part of the 
valley of the Guadalquivir, this prov. is encircled by a 
belt of rocky mountains, aud is, consequently, very 
rugged in a great part of its surface. Clim, Healthy. Sal, 
Rich in the valleys. Prod. Olives, wine, fruits, sumach, 
honey, 40. Cattle and horse-breeding is largely carried 
on. Min. Lend. iron, and copper, Manuf. Pottery, aud 
silk and woollen fabrics. (up. Juen. Pop. 398,358. 


J 


J 
J 


J 
J 


Guadalquivir, 37 m. N. of Granada, and 124 m. E. N. K. of 
Madrid. Thongh an ancient and considerable place, it 
is so surrounded by mountains of the great Sierra de 
Susuna range, that few travellers visit it; the railway 


Jag’gery, Jang’ ghery, n. 


Jag'ging-iron 
Jag hie 


JAHN 


eag, a notch, an incision.) To cat into notches or teeth 
like those of a saw; to notch. 
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—n. A notch; a ragged protuberance; a denticulation, 


(Bot.) A cleft or division, 
ag’ ellons, „ p (Hist.) A Polish dynasty, foundeg 
by Jagellon, or Jagiello, Grand Duke of Lithuania, who 
married Helwig, daughter of Louis of Hungary, in 
1385, and succeeded to the throne of Poland as Ladis- 
lans V. The house became extinct on the death of 
Sigismund IT., in 1572. 

waseet — 8 * town of Aus- 

trian Silesia, oo the Oppa, 14 m. N. N. W. of Trop 
Manuf, Cloth, linen, Kc. Zop. 6,565, * 
age. v. a. and n. See Jaa. 
ag gednens, n. The state of being denticulated; 


— i used b k j 

r, n. A tool u y cooks ; a ug ron. 

— — in India. B e 
(Com.) A species of 


cuvare, dark-colored sugur, obtained from the palm of 
the cocon-nut. — Worcester, 

n. Same as Jagorn, q. v. 

a. Set with teeth; denticulated ; uneven. 

„n. The term in India for a portion of land, 
or n shure in its revenue, assigned by the government 
to an individual. 


from Madrid to Cadiz, has, however, made it more easy | Jago, St.,) erk. in Chill. See Santtaco, 


of access, Manuf. The city, which was celebrated under Ingo. (St.,) in Cu 


See Santiago pe CUBA. 


the Moors for its manufactures, still maintains numerous Jaga, (/ia-gwa,) or Xacva.ariver of Honduras, Central 


fabrics of silk, linen, and woollen cloths, and is gen- 
erally thriving. J. was originally a Roman station, and 


America, enters the Caribbean Sea about 40 m. W. N. W. 


of Trujillo. Length about 120 m. 


ander the Moors it rose to considerable importance, and | Jagna, (Bahia de.) (age da ha'gwa,) or XA, an 


successfully resisted the attacks of the Castilian kings. 
It was the theatre of war during the final struggles be- 


tween the Moors and Spaniards in the 15th cent., since| J 


which time it bas never recovered its ancient greatness. 
. 25,731. 


Jaen de Bracamoros, (-da-bra-ka-mo'roce,) a town 


of Ecuador, on the Chinchipe, near its junction with the 


Amazons; p». 4,500, 

APPA, (anc. Joppa,) a seaport-town of Pales- 
tine, neur the const of the Mediterranean, 30 m. S. of 
Cæsarea, and about 35 m. N. W. of Jerusalem. It stands 
on u small eminence in the form of a sugar-loaf (Fig 
1450); on the summit is a small citadel, which commands 
the town, while the bottom of the hill is surrounded 
by a wall, without a rampart, The general appesrance 
of the place is now very desolate. Its harbor is one of 
the worst in the Mediterranean. The commerce consists 
in the N of grain, partienlarly of rice, from 
Egypt. afa has always been a favorite resort of 
pilgrims to the Holy Land. The Latins, Greeks, aud 


Fig. 1430. — Jarra, (anc. Joppa.) 


Armenians have each small convents for the reception 
of pilgrims, A little to the west is the celebrated tower 
of Ramlah, 120 feet high, where an extensive view is 
obtained. Pop. 5,000. —Joppa was a seaport in the time 
of Solomon. It was the port of Jerusalem, and the 
landing-place of the cedars with which the temple in 
that city was built It was captured by the caliph Omar 
Lin 636, and by the Crusaders in 1099. It was the 
scene of a great battle between the Saracens and King 
Baldwin L of Jerusalem in 1102. Richard I. (Cr de 
Lion) encamped here in 1191, Saladin attacked Jaffa, 
July 26, 1192. He was compelled to retire, but gained 
possession of the town in 1193, It was retaken and 
strongly fortified by Louis IX. of France, in 1252 The 
Mameluke sultan Hibars took it in 1267, Napoleon 
Bonaparte invested Jaffa, March 4,1799, und took it by 
storm, March 7, Mehemet Ali obtained possession of 
the town in 1832; but it was restored to the Turks in 
1840. It suffered greatly from an earthquake Jan, 21, 
1837, and aguin July 17, 1845, 


Lat. 9° 30’ N., Lon. 79° 5% E. As a commercial em- 
rium, J. is the third in Ceylon, taking rank after 
ombo and Point de Galle, and also contains a strong 

ison, Pop. Estimated at 8,000, chiefly Mo- 

hammedana, 

22 and town- 
W. of Concord; pop, 


E 


ship of Cheshire co., abt. 45 m. 
of township 1,800, 


zacken, to dent, jug; Sw. tagg, a t; Gael. ana 


84 
0 


excellent bay on the S. coast of Cuba, about 45 m. N. W. 
of Trinidad, 

tar’, n. (Zodl.) The Felis onça of Linnreus, a fero- 
cious animal of the genus Felis, one of the most powerful 
and dangerous of American beasts of prey; commonly 
called the American Tiger, and native Texas to 
Patagonia. The form of the J. is robust, stouter than 
that of the leopard, and strongly and almost clumsily 
built. The body is thicker, the limbs shorter and fuller, 
and the tail barely reaches the earth when the animal 


Fig. 1431. —TRE JAGUAR. 


stands well upon its feet. The head is larger and some- 
what shorter than that of the leopard, and the profile 
of the forehead is more prominent. The animal is said 
to measure from 4 to 5 feet from the nose to the root 
of the tail when full grown, The J. is a most adroit 
climber, and Sounini states that he saw the scratches 
left by the claws of one on the smooth bark of a tree 
nearly 40 feet bigh, without branches. Baron Humboldt 
also heard the yell of the J. from the tops of the trees, 
followed by the shrill whistle of the terrified monkeys, 
Possessed of such tremendous powers, the J. becomes 
the terror of the inhabitants of the countries which be 
infests. None of the living quadrumann, or quadrupeds, 
seem to come amiss to its voracious appetite, and it 
devours with relish birds, fish, and even reptiles, The 
shells of turtles which had been emptied by J. were 
nted out to Humboldt. Notwithstanding all its 
ferocity, the J. seldom attacks the human race, though 
he will not shun man when he meets him. Indeed, 
according to Sonnini and Humboldt, he will often follow 
travellers. His favorite prey seems to be the | 
quadrupeds, such as oxen, sheep, and dogs, which 
he attacks indiscriminately, and in the same treacherous 
manner as the rest of the Fier. When he has made 
choice of a prey, be ne 9 on its back, and placing one 
of its paws upon the back of the head, while he seizes 
the muzzle with the other, twists the heal around with 
a sudden jerk, dislocating the spine, and thus killing his 
victim at once, The inhabitants of S. America hunt 
the J. in various ways, either with a pack of dogs or by 
means of the lasso; the latter mode, however, can onl 
be adopted upon plains or open grounds. Notwithsta 
ing the strength and ferocity of the J., he finds a pow- 
erful opponent in the great anteater. Although the 
latter animal has no teeth, whenever he is attacked by 
the J., he lies on his back, and suffocates or strangles 
his opponent with his long claws. 
ari, (zha-gwa-ree’,) a town of Brazil, prov. of 
nas-Geraes, and on the W. slope of Sierra de Manti- 
queira, 
mari’be, a river of Brazil, rising in the monntuns 
of Boa Vista, prov. of Ceara, and flowing into the Atlan- 
tic Ocean in about Lat. 4° 8 S., Lon, 37° 5” W. 
Jaguari'pe, a town of Brazil, about 45 m. W. S. W. 
of Bahia, 
Jah, n. [Heb.) A contraction for Jznovan, q. v. 
ahicos, (2ha-+koce,) a town of Brazil, about 70 m. 
K. S. h of Oeiras; pop. 3,000. 
ahn, dn, Paizpaicu Lupwia, a German man of lot 


J 


J 


J 
J 
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for 
th 


Jail'-deli 
Jail. 

Jail’e 

Jail. 


ve 
(Also w 


drug, which ac 
an aperient, ar 
a mild or drast 
Purgative, a 


dose or form i 


loid call 


ed ja 


tic purgative, 
from one-eight 
to half a grain 
the ordi 
of the powdere 


to their age. Th 
extract, whe 
given as a pil 
requires fro 


and contains a 
vent of St. Fran 
u favorite resor 
Jalapa, in Fiii 
S. E. of Carrolito 


80 m. E. by W. 


F, GAOLEK, n, 
fever, n. (Mer. 


merits”are— liberality gentleness, piety, and penances, 
For further information, see English Cyclmædia. — Arts 
and Sciencesand the numerous works therein referred to. 

Jakes, n. sing, [Etymology uncertain] A privy; a 
necessary, 

Jalacho, (ha-la'cho,) or XALACHO, a village of Yucatan, 
between Merida and Campeachy. 

Ja lap. n. [Fr., from Jalapa, or Xalapa, a town of 
Mexico, whence it originally came.) (Ad.) The Toot 
of “rogomium 
Purga (tig. 1432), 

a plant of the 
genus Exogry- * 
IUN, q. v. It ig 


& well-known 


on the body as 


cording to the 


which it is given, 

he active prin- 
ciple of jalap con- 
Bista in an alka- 
la- 
pine, the doše of 
which, as a dras- 


nary dose 


jalap root is from 


grains 
for an adult, and 
om 2 to 10 


pum for chil- 
ren, according 


m 5 
to 8 grains for a 


B.) or XALAPA, a eit 
+ of V. 


t for invalids. 
hind 


alapa, in Inufiana, a post-villa, 
of Indianapolis, 


JALA 


m- 
g considered that 
iberalism, they were 
in 1819, and J, hi 


bein, 


many years. 


ry. 
ritte gaol-delivery,) 
The keeper of a jail or prison. 


vere form of t 


Jamai’'ca. 


JAMA 


rritory, a P. 0. 


ut of Dodge co. 
t-office 


of Monroe co, 


and 240 N 
bout 45. 


being covered with a 


the Ebro, 12 m, abo rag 
Jalousie, (thdVo0-zee,) u. [Fr.] A slatted or Venetian 
window-blind, 
Jam, n. [Ar. ja 
Concrete, congeal 
Sugar and water, which congeals o 
—v. d. (Saus. yam, to hold, coufi 
Probable origin also of hem, q. v 


to squeeze tight 

One of the Greater An- 
nd most valuable of the W. In- 
g to Great Britain. It lies in the 
aud 18° 39° N., and 


md, congelation, concretio: 
A conserve i 


tilles, and the 


2. The wor- 
xemplary 
sed them- 
tenderness 


ts 


1 
ic 
o- 


n 


is 
h 


d 


e 

n 

l, 
Fig. 1432, 

JALAP ( Ezrogmium Purga). 
a, the root, 


y of Mexico, about 
city is beautifully 
bh sea-level, 


n. 


ge of Grant 00., about 


„about 100 m, 8, of Cuba, and 
is separated by the 
rly oval; Kreatest 
ge breadth, abont 4l m. 
sc. The Blue Mountains, a 
e island in its whole length, 
upwards of 7,200 feet in height. 
f this range the aspect of the 
ferent. 


Windward 
length, E. to 
Area, 6,400 s 
lofty range, 
rising in sor 
On the N 


e scenery 
kirted by 
and the hill 


The shore is si 
‘essible Cliffs ; 
rior are more abr 
ranges and the foc 
8aVannahs, 


ell Watered. 

streams dignified with the name 

of them are Navigable exce: 
which debouche 
available for fla 


ut 4,200 feet 
? and 659; in 


1,400 feet, 


side of the 
arl; 
chocolate 
called the 


guiacum, iron- 
and othe; 


ered with i 
here in numbers, and be! 
met with in any part of the 
are used for farm labor. 
breed — are reared for saddle and 
and hogs are numerous. The Eu 
digenous quadrupeds on t 
notice now exist, exce 
rats; which last are 
destructive of the sugar-canes, tha 
cent. per annum of the sugar crop, 
supposed to be consumed by them. 
some of the larger ri vers, and many v. 
and snakes are found, some of which 
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Alligators haunt 
arieties of lizards 
are accounted edi- 


er is that of 
hapala, which covers an area of a ut sq. m. 
Surface, much diversified ; soil, extremely fertile, some 


Jam’blichus. 


Cornwall i 
but Kings 
the island, 
appointed b 
council of 
ting of 13 
ernor, who jg President ex officio. 

freely tolerated, and education is wid 
island is karrisoned by about 
clusive of the insular militia, 
covered by Columbus i 
1655, E 


age 


and township of 
90 m. 8. of Mo 


ntpelier ; Pop. of 


township, about 1,541. 
Jamai‘ea- per. n. See ALLSPICE. 
Jamaica Piar in Massachusetis, a Post-village of 
Norfolk co. ton 
Brazil, 


w W. 


'ANDEAS, 
ut Lat. 80 407 


; to fix by Pressure, 
wn of Bumatra, cap, 
on 
» falls into the 
China Sea in Lat. 10 8. The town is large, but the air 
some; Lat. 10 24° § » Lon. 103° gy E. Pop. un- 


a philosopher of the 4th cent,— 


known. 
TamBuicnus, 
„the son of Zebed 


Their Occupation 
Bethsaida, in part- 


her appear to have 


indulged in false notions of the kingdom of the Messiah, 
and were led by ambitious views to join in the req uest 
made to Jesns h p 


y the bold 
embrace the Gospel, and 
in consequence of which 
time. He 
. JAMES, the of Alphens, one of 
3 Matt. x. 3; Lu e vi, 

vas Mary (Mate. 
latter Passage he ig 
being younger than 


JAME 


James the son of Zebedee, or on account of his low 

stature ( Murk xvi. I; Luke xxiv. 10. — 3. James, “the 

brother of the Lord,” (Gal. i. 18.) Whether this James 
is identical with the son of Alphas, isa question which | 

Dr. Neander pronounces to be the most difficult in the 

Apostolic history, and which cannot be considered as 

decided. It is probable, however, that he was a differ- 

ent person, — See James, (EPISTLE or.) 

James I., king of Scotland, son of Robert III., n. 1393, 
was taken by the English on his passage to France, and 
kept in confinement IS years. In 1424 he obtained his 
liberty, on condition of marrying the daughter of the 
earl of Somerset. He severely punished those who had 
governed his country in his absence, for which he was 
murdered in his bed, in 1437. 

James II., u. 1431, succeeded the preceding king, his father, 
at the age of seven years. He assisted Charles VII. of 
France against the English, and punished rigorously 
those lords who had revolted against him. Killed at 
the siege of Roxburgh, 1460, 

James III., B. abont 1453, was the son and successor of the 
above, and ascended the throne in 1460. He put to death 
his brother John, and committed so many cruelties that 
his subjects revolted. Killed 1488. 

James IV., B. about 1473, succeeded his father, the last- 
mentioned, at the age of about 15 years. He defeated 
the rebellions lords, and assisted Louis XII., king of 
France, against the English; but was slain at the battle 
of Flodden Field, in 1513. 

James V., the son of the above, B. 1512, was only a year 
old at the time of his father’s death. At the age of 17 
he assumed the government, and assisted Francis I. of 
France against the emperor Charles V., for which the 
French king gave him his daughter Margaret in mar- 
riage. On her decease, he married Mary of Lorraine, 
daughter of Claude, duke of Guise. On his death, James} 
left his crown to Mary Stuart, his daughter. D. 1542. 

James I., of England, and VI. of Scotland, B. at the 
castle of nburgh, 1566, was the son of Henry Stuart, 
Lord Darnley, by Mary, Queen of Scots, daughter of 
James V. When only a year old, he was proclaimed 
king, on the forced resignation of his mother, and in 
1603 he succeeded Queen Elizabeth on the English 
throne. A plot was soon after discovered to seize on 
him, and place his cousin, the Lady Arabella Stuart, 
upon the English throne in his stead, for which Lords 
Cobham and Grey, and Sir Walter Raleigh were indict- 
ed. But. in 1605, the more desperate attempt to blow 
up the king, prince, and both houses of parliament, 
known as the Gunpowder Plot, was discovered, for 
which Guy Fawkes and many other persons were exe- 
cuted. In 1606, he established episcopacy in Scotland, 
and made peace with Spain. In 1612, his son, Prince 
Henry, by Anne of Denmark, died. and the same year 
his daughter was married to Frederick, the elector-pal- 
atine. One of the greatest blots of his re. gu was the 
execution of Sir Walter Raleigh. D. 1625. 

dames II., u. in London, 1633, was the second son of Charles 
I. He was declared duke of York soon after his birth. 
During the rebellion he resided in France, where he itn- 
bibed the principles of Popery. At the Restoration he 
returned to England, where he secretly married Anne 
Hyde, dinghter of the earl of Clarendon, by whom he 
had two daughters, who afterwards became queens of 
England; viz.. Mary and Anne, In the Dutch war he 
signalized himself as commander of the English fleet, 
and showed great skill and bravery. On the death of 
his first wife, he married Mary Beatrix of Modena. He 
succeeded to the throne on the death of Charles II in 
1685; but his zeal for his religion leading him into 
measures subversive of the constitution, the Prince of 
Orange, who had married his daughter Mary, was invited 
to England by several of the English nobility, and the 
king. finding himself abandoned by his friends, with- 
drew to France. D. at St. Germain, 1706. 

4 ames Francis EDWARD Stuart, B. 1688, known as the 
Chevalier de St. George, or the Old Pretender, was the 
son of James IL, by his second wife, Mary d'Este. In 
Dec., 1686, the queen fled with him to France, and on 
the death of James, his futher, in 1701, he was acknowl- 
edged as king of England by Louis XIV., which led to 
the recall of the English ambassador, and war with 
France. He was also acknowledged as king by the 
Pope, the king of Spain, and the duke of Savoy, while 
he wns attainted of high treason in England, in 
1702. In 1708 he sailed from Dunkirk with a French 
fleet forthe invasion of Scotland, but the vigilance of 
the English admiral, Sir George Byng. prevented the 
execution of the plan, and the prince returned to France. 
On the death of Queen Anne, he was refused an inter- 
view with Louis XIV., and ordered to leave France. In 
the following year, 1715, a rebellion in his favor, headed 

by the easl of Mar, broke out in Scotland, and he was 
proclaimed on the 6th of September. The rebels were 
defeated nt Preston on the 13th of November, and their 
leaders made prisoners. In December, the Pretender 
himself arrived at Peterhead, assumed royal state, 
formed a council, and made a progress through the 
conntry, but the case was hopeless, and he was glad to 
escape to Gravelines, He soon after dismissed Lord 


James, in CV/ifornia, a village of Colusa co., about 65 
James, iu Jvwa, a township of Pottawattomie co.; pop, 
James’burg, in New Jersey, a post-village of Middle- 
James burg, in West Virginia, a village of Berkeley 


James City, in Verginiu, a S. E. 


James, (Epistle of.) (Script.) The name of one of 


JAME 


Prince Charles Edward landing there, and getting his 
father proclaimed once more, ‘This struggle ended with 
the defeat of the Jacobites at Culloden by the duke of 
Cumberland, 1746. The Pretender died at Rome, where 
he had lived for many years, in Dec., 1765. 


m N. W. of Colusa. 
200. 
sex co, about 4% in. N. E. of Camden. 


co., about 18 an, N. of Winchester. 
». 3 area, abt. 184 sq. 
m. Rivers. York, James, and Chickahominy. Surface, 
undulating; soil, fertile. It is one of the original eight 
Shires into which the State was divided in 1634. Cup. 
Williamsburg. Pop. about 6,500, 


the canonical books ot the New Testament. The author- 
ship of this book has been disputed. There are three 
persons of this name mentioned in Scripture: 1, James 
the Apostle, son of Zebedee, und brother of John; 2 
James the Less, son of Alphwnus and Mary, who was also 
an apostle; and, 3. James, the brother of our Lord. It 
is generally held by divines that it was James the son 
of Alphwus who wrote this book. This epistle is ad- 
dressed “to the twelve tribes which are scattered 
abroad,” evidently, from the context, meaning those 
that had embraced Christianity. The design of the 
apostie in writing this epistles was. — 1. To prevent the 
Jewish Christians from falling into the vices which 
abounded among their countrymen, and to caution them 
against covetousness and sensuality, distrusting the 
divine goodness, &.; 2. To set them right us to the 
doctrine of justification by faith; 3. To intimate to 
such as labored under bodily disorders, that if they were 
penitent, they might hope for a miraculous cure; and, 
4. To prevent their being impatient under their present 
persecutions or dark prospects, and to support aud com- 
tort them by the assurance that the coming of the Lord 
was at hand. The language of this epistle surpasses all 
the other writings of the New Testament in the purity 
of its Greek, in liveliness, and in felicity of expression. 
No regular plan appears in it, and the ideas sometimes 
follow one another loosely, the writer passing from one 
subject to another without points of transition; bat it 
contains an abundance of fine striking images, which, 
considered together, have no parallel in any other apos- 
tolic letter. The canonical authority of this epistle has 
been much disputed both in early and more recent 
times. It is classed by Eusebius among the antilego- 
menai, or writings whose authenticity was questioned, 
and it was rejected by Luther and some of the other re- 
formers, The great argument in its favor is its being 
found in the Syriac version of the New Testament ex- 
ecuted at the end of the Ist or early in the 2d century. 
Jamesport, in New York, a post-village of Suffolk 
co, about 80 m. E. of New York City. 
James River, in Dulota Territory, See DAKOTA RIVER. 
S River, in Missouri, enters the White River 
in Taney co. 
James River, in Virginia, a considerable river formed 
by the union of the Jackson and Cowpasture rivers, on 
the W. border of Rock Bridge co., and flowing a general 
E. course enters the Chesapeake Bay between Norfolk 
and Elizabeth City cos. In its route of nearly 500 m. it 
intersects or washes the borders of some of the richest 
and most important localities of the State. It also 
atlords communication between the sea nnd numerous 
cities, towns, and villages, Richmond, the capital of 
the State, is situated upon its banks at the head of tide- 
water, and about 150 m. above the sea. Its mouth ex- 
pands into an estuary several miles in width, and in 
some places affords good anchorage. See SUPPLEMENT. 


James, (St.,) (Order Of.) Sco COMPOSTELLA, (Sr. 
JAGO DE.) 


in 1745, another Jacobite rebellion broke out in Scotland, | James’town, in Minnesota, a township of Blue Earth 


| James towr 
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co.: pop. about 400. 

in Missouri, a village of Andrew co., 
about 180 m N. W of Jefferson City. 

A post-office of Moniteau co. 


James'town, in N Carolina, a post- village of Guilford 


co., on Deep River, about 95 m. W. by N. of Raleigh, 

—A village of Rutherford co. 

James’town, in New York, a post-village of Chaw- 

tauqua co, abt, 21 m S.E. of Mayville; pop, abt. 5,000, 

James town, in Ohio, a post-village of Greene co, 

abt, 61 m. M. S. W. of Columbus. 

—A village of Monroe co., about 40 m. N. E. of Marietta 

Jamestown, in J¢nnsylvania, a post-village of Mer- 

cer co., about 22 m. N.W. of Mercer. 

James‘town, in Rhode Island, a post-township of 

Newport co, comprising the island of Cauonicut in Nar- 

ragansett Bay, opposite Newport, 

James town. in Tennesse, a post- village, cap. of Fen- 

tress cu., about 120 m. E. by N. of Nashville. 

James’town, in Virginia, a former village of James 

City co., about 50 m. E.S.E of Richmond. It was the 

first English settlement in the U. States, made in 1608. 

Only a few ruins now remain. 

James'town, in Wisconsin, a post-village and town- 

ship of Grant co., about 86 m. W. S. W. of Madison; pop. 

of township about 2.000. 

James ville, in New York, a post- village of Onondaga 

co., about 7 m. S S. E. of Syracuse. 

Janeiro, (Rio de.) iu Brazil. See Rio DE JANEIRO. 

Jan’elen, in Virginia, u post-village of Lewis co., abt, 

280 m. . of Richmond. 

Janes’'yille, in California, a post-village of Lassen oo. 

—A village of Shasta co., about 20 m. 8. by W. of Shasta, 

Janes’'ville, or Jay \esvitLe, in Jowa, a post-village 

of Bremer co., on Cedar River, abt. 5 m. S. of Waverly. 

Janes’ville, in Ken. a post- village of Greenwood ca, 

Janesville, in Minnesota, a village of Todd co, on the 

Mississippi River, about 35 m. above St. Cloud. 

—A post-village and township of Waseca co., about 14 m. 

E. by S. of Mankato; pop. of township about 400, 

Janesville, in Wisconsin, a city, cap. of Rock co., on 

Rock River, abt. 45 m. S. E. of Madison, It is for the 

Most part regularly built upon both sides of the river, 

and commands an active and increasing trade. The 

city contains many fine pul:tic and private edifices, and 

numerous tmanufacturies. #hp. (1850) 9.018. 

Jane-of-apes’, n. A pert girl; — the counterpart of 

Jjackanapes, q. v. 

Jan'gle. v.n. [Old Fr. jangler; probably allied to gin- 
gle or jingle, and wrangle.) To quarrel in words; to 
altercate; to bicker; to wrangle, Also, to gossip; to 
tattlo. (Eng.) 

v. a. To cause to sound discordantly. 

“ Like sweet bells jangled out of tune and harsh.” — Shaka. 

[Old Fr. jangle.) Discordant sound; contention ; 

tattle; gossipry. 

A wrangling, noisy fellow. 

Inn gleress. n. A wrangling. noisy woman. 

Jani‘culum Mount. Sve [anxicucem. 

Janin, Jures GAnRIEL, (z/a’nd,) an eminent French 
critic, B. at St. Etienne, 1804. Shortly after leaving 
college, he began to write squibs and political satires 
for the “ Figaro,” and continued to do ao until that 
publication was suppressed by the government, in 1825. 
His vivacious and fearless pen was next employed inthe 
columns of the“ Messager des Chambres,” and go tren- 
chant were his attacks upon the despotic Polignac min- 
istry of Charles X, that, in 1829, the journal to which 
he contributed was subjected toa heavy fine. In this 
year appeared his first novel, The Dead Dmkey and the 
Guillotined Woman, which was nothing else than a 
satire upon the style of Victor Hugo, as head of the 
“Romantic ” school. So highly did his own party already 
esteem him, that, although only 25 years of age, he was 
styled by them “the Prince of C s.” During the 
three or four following years he published two novela, 
— Tie Confession, aud Barnare, as well as a couple of 


=n. 
babble ; prate ; 
Jan'gler, n. 


James's Bay, (me,) a large gulf, forming the 
most 8. part of Hudson's Bay, between Lat. 51° and 55° 
N., and Lon. 79° and 82° W. It covers an area of about 

2.000 sq. m., and contains numerous islands, among 
the largest of which are Argomsca and Charlton. 

Jamestown, a small town on the west side of the 
Island of Barbadoes, W. Indies. 

James’town, in Alabama, a post-village of Sumter 
co., about 140 m. W. N. W. of Montgomery. 

James town, in Culifornia, a post- vill. of Tuolumne 
co., about 5 m. S. W. of Sonora. 

James town, in Colorado Territory, a post-office of 
Boulder co. 

James‘town, in Georgia, a P. O. of Muscogee co. 

James’town, in Jilincis, a post-village of Clinton co., 
about 15 m. N.N.W. of Carlyle. 

N 1 of Sangamon co., abt. 7 m. W. by S. of Spring- 

eld. 

—A village of Stephenson co., about 115 m. W. N. W. of 

| _ Chicago. 

iJames'town, in Indiana, a post-village of Boone co., 

| about 29 m. W.N.W. of Indianapolis. 

N.W. of Goshen. 


Bolingbroke, who had been his secretary, and appointed 
the duke of Ormond to that post. Ordered to quit 
France, he went to Italy, nnd afterwards to Spain, 
where he was received as king of England, and an ex- 
pedition was nndertaken in his favor, which ended in 
failnre. In 1719, the prince married Maria Clementina, 


daugiiter of the king of Poland, by whom he had two —A villag 
sons, Charles Edward, the Young Pretender, and Henry, —A post-village, cap. of Russell co, on the Cumberland 
Dis- 
affection and restlessness continued in Great Britain, and James' town, in Michigan, a post- tuwusbip of Ottawa 
showed themselves from time to time in overt acts, and, | 


Cardinal of York. Maria Clementina died in 1735. 


—A village of Elkhart co., abt. 12 m. W 

A township of Steuben co. ; pop. about 850. 

| James’town, in /owa, a township of Howard co.; 
|! pop. 272. 

Inmes' town, in Kentucky, a village of Campbell co., 
| on the Ohio River, about 2 m. above Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Monroe co, 


River, abont 50 m. 8.8.W. of Lexington: pop. abt. 275. 


co.; pop. about 900. 
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volumes of short tales. In 1833 he commenced what 
has since proved to be the greatest of all his literary 
undertakings, — the dramatic notices and literary re- 
reviews for the “Journal des Debats.” Every Monday 
morning, for upwards of a quarter of a century, ap- 
peared a witty, sparkling, and pointed criticism on dra- 
matic literature and the stage. These feuilletons, or 
foot-articles (they being always inserted at the bottom 
of the newspaper columns), soon made a European re- 
putation for their author, who, throwing uside the dog- 
matic severity of his predecessors, quickly became a 
public favorite, by the gr the polish, and the intui- 
tive justice which characterized his articles. In 1870 
he was elected member of the French Academy. D. 1874. 
Janis’saries, Janiz«nirs, n. pl. (Hist.) A celebrated 
body of infantry established by Amurath, or Murad L., 
about 1389, who, during the reign of his brother Soli- 
man, had conquered the countries of Albania, Bosnia, 
Servia, and Bulgaria, and having claimed as his share a 
fifth of the captive Christians, selected the youngest 
and finest of these hardy people, and, having had them 
instructed in the Mohammedan precepts, he enrolled 
them into a body-guard for his person. Being highly 
drilled, and taught all the evolutions of war, they became, 
for many ages, the finest troops in the Ottoman service, 
and were regarded as the shield of the empire, and up- 
holders of the dynasty and religion. For several centu- 
ries, the Janissaries were recruited exclusively from the 
trained and educated youths of Christian captives, and 
of these only the finest were selected; in later times, 
however, the Osmanlis were allowed to enroll in this 
distinguished and petted corps, who, knowing their 
power and influence, like the Praetorian Guard ot the 
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Romans, soon turned on their masters, and by freqnent 


mutinies and acts of insubordination, not only gave the 


state, and sovereign, frequent canse of disturbance, but 


compelled the deposition, both of obnoxious ministers 
The discipline and obe- 


and often the Sultan himself. 
dience taught in the Janissary schools was the most 
strict, austere, and perfect of any military education ever 
instituted, and had in it all the abstinence, privation, 
and total submission peculiar to the monkish orders of 
La Trappe and Ignatius Loyola. This splendid body 
of infantry, which was never known to retreat froma 
field of battle, was composed of four squadrons, each 
squadron consisting of a certain number of Ortas, or 
troops, each Orta in the capital being composed of 100 
men, in Natolia and elsewhere of 200, though, in time 
of war, the strength of each troop, Urta, or company, 
was raised to 500; the total strength of this imperial 
body-guurd is supposed to have numbered 100, 000. As 
the pay given by the state was smull, the Janissaries 
were allowed, when not on duty, to work at their trades, 
the soldiers being divided into regiments, according to 
their occupation; thus, one regiment consisted entirely 
of bakers, another of shoemakers, and so on. An in- 
surrection, which broke out among the Janissaries in 
1825, lasted three days, and was so formidable that 
the Sultan Mahmoud, the father of the present mon- 
arch, resolved forever to abandon the institution, and 
having issued an order for their destruction, the troops 
of the line fell upon them, June, 1825, when above 25,- 
000 men were slaughtered, their barracks fired, a curse 

ronounced on their name, and, by a proclamation, the 


auissaries were suppressed throughout the Turkish Jan/‘ter, n. 


empire. 

Jan itor, n. [Lat., from janua, n house-door, allied to 
Janus, who was believed to be the guardian of doors.) 
A doorkeeper ; a porter. 

Jan'itrix, n. A female doorkeeper. 

(Anat.) The vein Porta vena. 

Jan izury, Jan’‘izar, n. One of the Janizaries, or 
JANISSARIES, q. v. 

Jannes, and Jambres, ( Script.) the name by which 
St. Paul calls the magicians who resisted Moses in 
Egypt, and supposed to be the same as Jamn and Jotape 
mentioned by Pliny, and as the Johanni and Mamre of 
the Talmud. 

Inn nina, or Jani/na. See YANINA. 

Jan'nock. u. Probably a corruption of bannock, q. v. 
Out-bread. (Prov. Eng.) Also a localism for honest; 
true; genuine. 

Jan‘sen, Jan’senius, the founder of the sect of 


JANSENISTS, g. v. 
Jan'senism, n. (Eccl. Hist.) The doctrine of the 
(Eccl, Hist.) A 


JANSENISTS, g. v. 
Jansenists, (Jan“sen. ists.) n. pl. ( 
party in the Roman Catholic Church, which arose about 
the middle of the 17th cent., and took its name from 
Cornelius Jansenius, bishop of Ypres, who died in 1638. 
He was a great advocate for the doctrine of Augustine, 
some of whose works he is said to have read thirty times, 
and left a work, which was published after his death, 
under the name of Augustinus, in which, supported by 
quotations from the works of Augustine, he set forth 
the doctrine of irresistible grace and absolute election 
and rejection. This doctrine was not new, for it had 
already several times agitated the Church. Michael 
Bains, professor at Louvain, had already asserted this 
doctrine, and 76 propositions, taken from his writings, 
were condemned by a Papal bull in 1567. Jansenius's 
work was fiercely attacked by the Jesuits as heretical, 
and as containing the five following propositions: —1. 
That there are certain commandments of God which 
good men are absolutely unable to obey, though they 
desire to do s0, God not having given them a sufficient 
measure of grace; 2. That no person in the fallen state 
of nature can resist the influence of divine grace; 3. To 
render themselves meritorious in the sight of God, it is 
not requisite that men should be exempt from internal 
necessity, but only from outward constraint; 4. That 
the semi-Pelagians are heretical in maintaining that the 
human will is able to assist or obey the influence of di- 
vine grace; 5. That to say that Christ died for all men, 
is semi-Pelagianism. After much intrizuing and delay 
the five propositions were condemned by Pope Innocent 
X. as heretical; but this by no means ended the dispute, 
for the Jansenists contended that they were condemned 
in a sense different from that which they were intended 
to bear by the author. An appeal was again made to 
the Pope, and in 1656 a new bull was issued by Alex- 
ander VII., declaring that Jansenjus meant the propo- 
sitions in the sense condemned by the previous bull. A 
formulary was now drawn up, confurmably to the new 
bull. and all ecclesiastical persons were required to sign 
it, on pain of being suspended from their offices. Most of 
them refused, and a schism was thus occasioned in the 
French Church, which lasted for some time. The Port- 
Royalists (see Port Royat), Arnauld, Pascal, Nicole. 
Persault, were conspicuous for their defence of Jansen- 
ism, and, not content with acting on the defensive, car- 
ried the war into the enemx's country, attacking the 
errors and corruptions of the Romish Church, especially 
of the Jesuits; one of the ablest of their attacks being 
the Provincial Letters of Pascal. They also, as a means 
of dissipating error, encouraged the diffusion of educa- 
tion, and published a number of valnable educational 
works. At length, Clement IX., in order to bring about 
peace, attempted to compromise matters, by asking 
merely a rejection of the five propositions, without as- 
cribing them to Jansenius. The liberal policy of Inno- 
cent XI. tended still more to restore peace. In 1698, 
however, the smouldering fire was again stirred up inta 
a fierce flame by the appearance of Father Quesnel's 
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Moral Observations on the New Testament. Quesnel was 
banished from the country; and in 1709, Louis XIV., at 


the instigation of his Jesuit confessor, suppressed and |Ja‘nus-faced, a. 
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5; under Nero in 58; under Vespasian in 71; and under 
Gordian in 241, 
Practising duplicity. 


destroyed the monastery of the Port Royal, and the Japan“, (called Dar Ninox or Dar Nippon by the na 


most revolting indignities were offered to the ashes of 
its illustrious dend. In 1713, Clement XI. issued his 
famous bull Un:genitus, condemning 101 propositions of 
Quesnel’s work. The strife continued for some time 
after this, and many of the Jansenists emigrated to 
Holland. A number of the French clergy still hold the 
principles of Jansenius, and since 1854 they have had 
an organ in the religious press, — L’ Observateur Catho- 
lique. While Jansenism remained in France a theolog- 
ical school, it becamein the Netherlands an independent 
Church. In 1704, Codde, the vicar-apostolic of the arch- 
bishopric of Utrecht, was deposed by the Pope for hold- 
ing Jansenistic views; but the chapter refused to ac- 
knowledge the validity of this deposition, and in 1723 
they chose an archbishop of their own. Since that time 
they have had an archbishop at Utrecht, and bishops at 
Haarlem and Deventer. These Jansenists call them- 
selves by preference the disciples of St. Augustine, 
whose doctrines they maintain, upholding moral strict- 
ness, und regarding the inward service of God as the 
greatest proof of piety. The Jansenistic principles also 
extended to Italy, especially to Tuscany, where Bishop 
Ricci and his party effected a temporary schism. 

Jan'sen's Creek, in New York, enters the IIudson 
River between Columbia and Dutchess cos., about 4 m. 
below Catskill. 

Jant, v.n. Same as Jaunt, q. v. 

A machine extensively used in Bengal and 
other parts of India, to raise water for the irrigation of 
land. It consists of a hollow trough of wood, about 15 
feet long, 6 inches wide, and 10 inches deep, and is placed 
on a horizontal beam lying on bamboos fixed in the 
bank of a pond or river; one end of the trough rests 
upon the bank, where a gutter is prepared to carry off 
the water, and the other end is dipped in the water by 
a man standing on a stage, plunging it in with his foot. 

Janthin'idæ, n. pl. (Gr. ianthinas, violet-colored.] 
(Zoél.) The Purple Sea-snails, a family of gasteropodous 
molluscs. The few species known are marine, and are 
generally met with floating on the surface of the ocean 
in warm and tropical latitudes. The shell has some 
resemblance to our land-snails, but the aperture is angu- 


lar at its lower part and at its outer side, where, how- 


Fig. 1434. — PURPLR SXA-sNAIL (J. communis). 


ever, the angle formed by the union of the upper and 
lower halves of the outer lip is much rounded in most 
of the species; the columella straight and elongated, the 
inner lip turned back over it. The animal has vo oper- 
culum, but carries under its foot a vesicular organ, 
like a congeries of foam-bubbles, of solid consistence, 
that prevents creeping, but serves as a buoy to support 
itat the surface of the water, The head is a cylindrical 
proboscis; and is terminated with a mouth cleft verti- 
cally, and armed with little curved spines: on each side 
of itis a forked tentaculum. The shells are ofa violet 
color; and when the animal is irritated it pours forth 
an excretion of deeper blue to tinge the sea around it. 

Jantily, Jaunt'ily. adv. Ina jaunty manner ; brisk- 
ly; airily; gayly. 

Jant’iness, Jaunt’iness, n. Quality of being janty; 
airiness; flutter; briskuess, 

Janty, Jaunt’y. a. [Fr. gentil; Lat. gentilis. See 
Genteet.| Affectedly genteel; airy ; showy; finical. 

Januaria, (z)1-noo-a're-a,) a town of Brazil, about 150 
m. N of Minas Novas. 

Janua’rius, (St.,) a bishop of Benevento, was be- 
headed at Pozzuoli, in 291 or 305, the wild beasts to 
which he was at first exposed having refused, according 
to the chroniclers, to injure so holy a man, His relics 
were removed to Naples, where a small phial of his blood 
is said to liquefy spontaneously every anniversary of his 
festival, Sept. 19. 

January, n. (Caulendar.) The first month of our year, 
so called from the god Janus, who is commonly repre- 
sented with two faces, as it was considered both to look 
back upon the past year, and forward to that which was 
coming. It was likewise the first month in the Roman 
calendar, to which it was added, together with February, 
by Numa. It was not uniformly, however, the first 
month of the year among the Latin Christian nations 
until the 18th century; and even in some parts of this 
country the year commenced with the month of March 
till 1751, when an Act was passed adopting the Gregorian 
in place of the Julian style, and declaring that the legal 
year shall be uniformly deemed to begin on the 1st of 
January. 

In' nus. (Myth.) A Latin deity, generally represented 
with two faces looking opposite ways. His temple, the 
doors of which were kept open in time of war, and closed 
in time of peace, is said to have been founded by Romulus, 
The gates were shut eight times: namely, in the reign of 
Numa, B. b. 714: soon after the first Punic war, n. 0. 235; 
after the battle of Actium, B. c. 30; after the Cantabrian 
war, n. c. 25; at the general peace under Augustus, B. o. 
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tives,) an insular empire off the E. coast of Continental 
Asia, opposite to Mantchooria, from which it is divided 
by the Sea of Japan and the Straits of Tartary and 
Corea. It comprises five large and a great number of 
small islands, lying between the 30th and 50th parallels 
of N. Lat., and between the 128th and 15\st degrees of 
E. Lon.; bounded N. by the Sea of Okhotsk and the 
Pacific Ocean; S. by the Eastern Sea of the Chinese; 
and W. by the Sea of Japan, which communicates with 
the open ocean by the straits of La Perouse and Tsu- 

ru, running between the different islands. The 

apanese empire contains (including its dependencies| 
not less than 3,850 islands within its limits. — Pol. Div. 
The empire of Japan comprises Hondo (the main island, 
incorrectly called Niphon by foreigners), Kiushiu, 
Shikoku, Yezo, Karafto, and the islands Oki, Sado, Tsu- 
shima, the two southerly Kuriles, and the dependency 
of the Liu Kiu islands (incorrectly styled Loo Choo). 
Total area (as given in 1880) 148,452 sanare miles. The 
empire is divided into 84 provinces, called ken, which 
are subdivided into 717 districts or shires, called kori. 
—Phys. Geog. The five principal islands of J. have a 
very uneven surface, few plains being of any great ex- 
tent, and the hilly country extensive and of a rocky 
character. The main island contains several regular 
mountain chains, running N.N.E. Fujinoyama, an 
isolated peak, 11,550 feet high, is the loftiest in the 
empire. Shiroyama, in Kaga, is 9,000 feet high. Gas- 
san, Mitake, the Nikko range, and Ominé, are also cele- 
brated for their height. There are a number of active 
volcanoes in Japan, of which Asamayama, Asoyama, 
and that on Oshima are best Known. Earthquakes are 
frequent, one in 1705 having destroyed nearly half of 
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Fig. 1435.— A NOBLEMAN AND A BUDDHIST PRIRST. 


Yedo, and killed more than 100,000 of its inhabitants; 
thermal and mineral spriugs also are of very frequent 
occurrence, so that, on the whole, the Japanese islands 
may be considered the seat of active volcanic move- 
ments, connected, most probably, with those of Kamt- 
schatka and the islands of Formosa and the Asiatic 
Archipelago, all of which belong to a chain of heights 
almost as distinctly marked as the volcanic chain of 8. 
America. The metallic wealth of J. is considerable, 
comprising copper in sufficiently large quantities for an 
extensive exportation, a considerable quantity of sul- 
phur, some lead, tin, and iron, and a little gold and 
silver; the mines being under exclusive government 
superintendence. The rivers of J., though numerous, 
are not long, on account of the peculiar narrowness of 
all the islands; few of them are navigable, and most of 
them might be characterized rather as torrents than 
rivers. The longest is the Tonegawa, which empties 
into the Pacific N. W. of Tokio. It is 172 m. long.— Meteor, 
The climate, in a country extending over so many paral- 
lels of latitude, must, of course, vury extremely. The Hok- 
kaido (Yezo. the Kuriles, etc.), having a severely cold, 
while the S. parts of the empire have semi-tropica! cli- 
mate. In Kuishiu, 80° is the average height of the ther- 
mometer in summer, and 35° during the severest months 
in winter. In Tokio and Yokohama, the yearly average 
for the last ten years has been 58° 22’. The winds, at all 
seasons, are very irregular, Clearand pleasant days are 
in excess of all others, but the average rainfall is above 
that of most countries. Two-thirds of the rain falls 
between April and October. The snowfall on the E. 
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coast is light, but on the W. is barn: 
Prod. de. Tillage is followed in J., not merely as a pur- 
suit dictated by private interest, but also in obedience 
toa general aud very peremptory law, which obliges 
all land-owoers, undor penalty of confiscation, to keep 
their property in good productive condition, and there- 
fore able to pay a large laud-tax to the guverument. 
The sil, though not naturally fertile, has been so 
much improved as to be rendered extremely produc- 
tive. Few plants, except on the hills, are found iu a 
natural state; and the face of the country, even in the 
mountain-sl (which are formed into terraces as in 
some parts of Italy and Persia) is diligently cultivated, 
In Yezo and of the other islands, large tracts of 
land lie untilled, for lack of laborers or of scientific 
methods of farming. In the S. districts rice in raised 
in very large quantities, as it forma a principal article 
of food with the inhabitants; but wheat is little grown 
and held in light estimation; barley, also buckwheat, 
several varieties of . potatoes, melons, pumpkins, 
and cucumbers, are abundantly; aud the fruits 
of the semi-tropical latitudes, the orange, lemon, grape, 
aud mulberry (the last of which is carefully 
for silkworms), are both plentiful and fine in 
gono, Ginger and pepper are the chief spice-plants. 
. in cousiderable quantities, and tobacco, 
introd by the Portuguese Jesuits, is very generally 
raised in the S. islands. The grand object of cultivation, 
however, next to rice, is the tea-plant, brought hither 
from China in the 9th cent. There are few countries bet- 
ter supplied with useful and ornamental timber than is J. 
The ornamental plants are extremely beautiful, and the 
skill of the J florists bas excited the bigh com- 
mendation of Buropean floriculturists.— ZL Pastur- 
age in a coun! inhabited by a people eating scarcel, 
toy auimal food except Ash, and so well supplied wi 
cotton and silk that they feel no want of wool for the 
fabrication of cloth, must necessarily be quite unim- 
portant, Buffaloes and oxen are not numerous, and are 
used only for draught labor, and there are but few 
sheep — the progeny of a breed introduced by the Dutch 
soon after their settlement in the country; the horses 
are of inferior size; there are neither mules nor asses; 
bat hogs, once found only in the neighborhood of Na- 
are now more numerous throughout the coun- 
x Dogs are numerous, bearing a close resemblance 
to huge foxes. The Chir, or silken-huired, pug-nosed 
of J. are believed to be the progenitors of 
„and those in 


the wild animals may be enumerated beai 

boars, and dogs, foxes, deer, monkeys, hares, au 
rats, Birds are numerous and 
Among reptiles, snakes are not infrequent, and one va- 
riety is of enormous size, Tortoises alao, and lizards 
are uf common occurrence, and the islands, particularly 
towards the &. are infested with noxious insects, as fleas, 
scorpions. and centipedes. The seas teem with immense 
quantities of fish, affording a staple article of food to the 
inhabitants, and giving employment to numerous fish- 
ermen. The salmon, herring, cel, perch, cattle-fish, with 
many others, are caught iu myriads. Oysters, also, of a 

jar and delicious kind, are extremely abundant, 
and are used almost exclusively as food by many of the 

r natives about Tokio, where the fisheries lie. 

hales and narwhals frequently visit the coast, and 

are caught by harpooning. The flesh is eaten.— Manuf, 
The manufacturing industry of the Japanese will bear 
comparison with that of the Hindoos or Chinese. The 
artiticers iu copper, iron, and steel have a high reputa- 
tion; and the sword-blades of J, rank second only to 
those made in Khorassan, Telescopes, thermometers, 
and a variety of scientific and philosophical instruments 
of good quality are now mule by Japanese workmen, 
many of whom possess a high decree of mechanical inge- 
nuity. Glass-making and blowing are becoming staple 
branches of art in J. Printing by means of w 
blocks was introduced in the (3th century, but the use 
of movable metal type is now becoming quite general. 
Engraving on wood has reached a high state of progress, 
Silk fabrics of good quality are manufactured to an 
extent sufficient to supply the Lome demand, but cot- 
ton yarn and woven guoda are largely imported from 
of a 


and. The porcelain products of J. excel even those 
hina. The art of lacquering furniture with gold, 
silver, and various pigments, the secret of which was 
till lately almost exclusively confined to the Japanese, 
and hence called japanning, is practised with great 
success. Good paper is made from the macera- 
tion of the mulberry and other barks, the fibres of 
which are used in the manufacture of cordage, Jap- 
anese houses are built on one model, differing in sine 
and costliness of material, while from the palace down 
there reigns a rigid simplicity iu form and furniture. 
The frequency of earthquakes necessitates the use of the 
lightest materials, which are wood and paper; and with 
these the danger from fire is so great that — orna- 
mentation would be thrownaway, Of shipbuilding aud 
navigation the Japanese possess a slight 5 
which was for centuries prevented from being in 
by a law which compelled the people to build their ships 
in a particular manner, somewhat similar to that of the 
Chinese junks. That law is now repealed, and scores 
of first-class, modern safing-ships and steamers are now 
owned or manned by the Japanese. — Trude and Om. 
The internal trade of J. in very extensive; and a va- 
riety of regulations are in force, the object of which 
is to protect aud encourage home industry, Foroign 
commerce was, until within the last few years, 
vigorously opposed and rigorously excluded by the 
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government, in consequence of the yp te formerly 
made by the Portuguese Jesuits to Christiauize the 
people. An edict, published in 1637, made it a capital 
offence for the natives to trade into other countries; and 
their seamen even, when accidentally cast on foreign 
shores, wore, on their return, subjected to severe ex- 
amination, and sometimes tedious imprisonment, to 

arity them of the supposed pollution contracted abroad. 
n recent years, the combined efforts of the American 
and European governments have brought about a more 
liberal state of things. By treaties made with the U. 
States in March, 1854, with Great Britain in Oct., 1854, 
with Russia and the Netherlands in 1855, with France 
in 1869, with Portugal in 1860, with Prussia and the 
Zollverein in 1861, with Switzerland in 1864, with Italy 
in 1866, aud with Denmark in 1567, the six Japanese | 
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(Presented by the Emperor of Japan to the publisher of this Eney- 
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rts of Nagasaki, Kanagawa (Yokohama), Niigata, 
Beaks, Hiogo (Kobe), and Hakodate, were thrown open 
Yokohama, the port of Tokio, is 
by far the most flourishing port for business in the 


to foreign commerce, 


sed of considerable mineral 


empire. Although posses: 
P Recent 


wealth, J. cannot be called a rich country. 
commercial returns show that the balance of trade has 
been against J., her exports being considerably in arrear | 
of the imports, Up to the present time (1882) this de- 
ficiency has been chiefly supplied by an export of bul- 
lion, paper money being issued for use in the country 
itself. The amount of the notes now in circulation is 
very great, and it is hard to say how or when they can 
be redeemed. In 1880 81 the Japanese paper currence 

fell to a discount of above 50 per cent. as compured with 
the silver Mexican dollar in use among the foreign 
merchants. The chief articles of import are cotton 
and woollen manufactures of all varieties, arma and 
ammunition, metals in bulk and manutactured, ma- 
chinery, petroleum, ete. The exports are raw silk, 
silkwortms egus, cononse tea, copper, lacquer work, 
bronzes, camphor, fans, seaweed, tobacco, wheat. lead, 
potatoes, sultyetre, etc, The trade of J. with foreign 
countries is now steadily though slowly increasing. 
There are now two Jines of steamers between the 
United States and J. The tea trade of J, is mainly 
with the United States. The number of foreigners 


now resident in J. ia about 2,500, not including the 
foreign military garrisons at Yokohama, nor the 
sailors of the mercantile marine or of the various 
navies, Tho postal service is based on the American 
system, The English outnumber all the other foreign: 
ors, fu lowed by the Americana, French, Germans 
and Dutch, Money accounts are kept in the yen 
and sen—t yen «$l, In cent, The foreigners 
keep accounts in the Mexican or in the American 
trade-dollur. The Japanese colnage ix on the decimal 
system, and are of gold, silver, and copper, correspond: 
ing to the American in value, The new mint at Osaka, 
furnished with the finest modern machinery, turns out 
the very best specimens of modern coinage, stamped 
-and milled, In 18% the Osaka mint coined $27,611,862 
in gold, and $9,047,228 in silver, There is also a na- 
tional paper currency engraved in a modern style, that 
defies the counterfelter. The denominations of the 
paper corresponds to the metallic currency, A system 
of national banks similar to the American has been in- 
troduced, and their issues of “greenbacks” resemble 
ours. The old issnes of paper and the curious old coins, 
ingota, éte., have disappeared from view, The standard 
of weight Is the kin (pionul or catty = Misty Ihis, Eng. 
av.). The mensure of longth is the shaku = 1 Eng. ft. 
The tubo = 6 Eng. H. aq. = 36 sq. fta is the unit of su- 


perficial measure, For road distance, the ri = ot Eng- 
m. is used. —Gort, de. From the earliest ages until the 
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year 1196, the govt. of J. was an absolnte monarchy, 
the emperor, called the Mikado, residing at Kioto, and 
verning the various provinces by means of governors, 
fh the year 1196, Yoritomo was appointed Set Aai 
shogun, or “ barburian-chastising commander-in-chief.” 
Yoritomo fixed bis capital at Kamakura, about 20 m. 
from the present city of Tokio, and while nominally 
exercising military rule over the entire empire in the 
interest of the Mikado at Kioto, in reality used bis posi- 
tion for his own aggrandizement. Thus was begun that 
dual system of governmentin J which has been so little 
understood by foreigners, and which has given rise to a 
Vast mass of inaccurate and often nonsensical writin 
about “spiritual” and “temporal” emperors in J, 
There never was but one real emperor in J„ and 
he was and is the Mikado. The Mikado, remaining 
in * surrounded by courtiers of the highest 
rank, and dwelling in a capital filled with pries 
learned men, and nobles of high blood, but posse 
of no land, was the fountain of honor, preferment, and 
appointment; and, though overawed by the military 
commander at Kamakurra, or Yedo, was in reality the 
only source of power, The Shogun was never anything 
else than a military commander who usurped the au- 
thority to make war, treaties, and laws. From the 
time of Yoritomo in 1196 until 1568, the power of the 
Shogun increased, and when, in 1854, Com. Perry ap- 
peared in the Bay of Yedo, and made a treaty, the 
remarkable spectacle of the envoy of a great nation 
making a treaty with an inferior und a subordinate was 
witnessed. Rarely in the history of diplomacy has such 
a strange mistake been committed. All the treaties 
made prior to 1568 were made with the Shogun without 
the Emperor's consent, In order to decelse the for- 
eigners, and to make them believe that the Shogun (or 
military commander) bad power to make treaties, the 
Shogun's government invented the title of Tuikun (or 
* Tycoon,” as commonly spelled, which means “Great 
Prince," or “ Exalted Sovereign.” This title was never 
before known or used in J, and is pure Chinese word, 
The siguing of the treaties by the Shogun without 
the Mikado's consent, was the cause his speedy 
downfall, 1 the Shogun was one among 5 
du im ios in the empire who all owed allegiance to the Mi- 
kadv. By superior wealth and reson the Shogun had 
long removed the other daimios, hut his arrogant ns- 
— of power in dealing with foreigners roused the 
wrath of the powerfal senthern daimios against him. 
Gradually the power of the Shogun became weakened, 
while the tide of actual power set towards Kioto, In 
1867, the daimios assembled at Kioto, by which time 
the Mikado had so far recovered bis ancient power as to 
depose une Shogun and appoint another. In January, 
18%, the three powerful clans of Satsuma, Choshin, and 
Tosa, having obtained possession of the Mikado pal- 
ace, and having control of his person, by a bold coup 
d'etat, proclaimed that the Shogunate was ended, and 
the ancient form of government restored. The Shp- 
n, having set out with a large army from Osaka to 
Eicto, ta punish the bald reformers, was met at Fu- 
shimi, near Kioto, by a reselate force of the southern 
clansmen and fired on. This battle was the first of a 
war that lasted two years, between theadberents of the 
Mikado and those of the Shogun, In 1870, 
reigned throughout the empire, and in 1871 the 
system was abolished, the daimios surrendering their 
incomes and the registers of their clans, and retiring to 
private life, receiving a pension * for their needa, 
and permission to travel abroad. The government of 


Fig. 1457.— JAPANESE WOMEN: MOTHER, DAUGHTER, AND 
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J. is now substantially as it was prior to the twelfth 
century, modified by the necessity of modern politics, 
The Emperor ja assisted ty a Prime Minister and two 
Junior High Ministers: Under these are seven sangi, 
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or counsellors. These, with numerous under-counsel- 
lors, secretaries, etc., all constitute the Dai jo kuan, or 
Supreme Government Council. The administrative gov- 
ernment is carried on by ten ministers, the heads 
of as many departments. In 1881 the Emperor con- 
ferrel upon the Empire the forms of a constitutional 
government, and directed “that after 1890 J. shall be 
governed by a national assembly, the attributes of 
which we will sette hereafter.” The result of the 
civil war of 1868 was the reduction of the usurp- 
ing Shogun to the rank of an ordinary daimio, 
and a complete change in the policy of the em- 
pire. Whereas, formerly the country was divided into 
hundreds of petty principalities, with varying coinage, 
laws, customs, etc., and cursed with the spirit of sec- 
tionalism and clannishness, the empire is now ruled 
from one centre; and national systems of law, educa- 
tion, postage, coinage, and the details of administration 
are developing a higher type of national life. Among 
the refurms inaugurated and carried out by the Mika- 
do's government are the abolition of the feudal system, 
asystem of national ts and schools, the elevation 
of the Eta or c to citizenship, the establish- 
ment of lighthouses, telegraphs, railways, dockyards, 
and most of the appliances of modern invention, the 
opening of 5 diplomatic relations with foreign 
nations, and a general advance along the path of mod- 
ern progress. The laws of J., once so vindictive and 
cruel, are now in course of revision, and a new code, far 
more merciful, discriminating, and in accordance with 


Fig. 1438.— THE FIRST JAPANESE AMBASSADORS SENT 
TO THE UNITED STATES. 


western jurisprudence, is in operation throughout the 
empire. The army, which is now wholly national in 
character, is modelled on the French system, the troops 
being clothed in uniform exactly like Euro; troops, 
armed with Chassepot rifles, and instructed by French 
officers. J. has now a drilled army of 45,000 men, sta- 
tioned mainly in six military camps. A militia law is 
also in operation, by which, with the regulars, an army 
of 90,000 men may be formed in time of war. The 
navy is on the English model, numbering in 1881 3 
ironclads and 13 gunboats and frigates, nearly all of 
them being steamera. In edneation vast refornis have 
been made. In 1874, over 6,000 public schools were 
already established, fo which the foreign innovations 
of blackboards and chalk, charts, slates, and pencils, 
tables and chairs, and the new methods of study intro- 
duced from the United States were in vogue. The 
School of Languages and the Polytechnic School in 
Tokio had, in 1874, one thousand students uniformed in 
foreign style, and taught by forty foreign teachers and 
professors. Large institutions of learning, in which 
foreign languages and science are taught, exist in other 
large cities, such as Osaka, Kioto, Nagoya, Niigata. Na- 
gasaki, Hiroshima, ete.— Religion, Shinto, the indige- 
nous cult, and Buddhism, modified and developed by the 
Japanese mind, are the prevailing religions. Buddh- 
ism is by far the most popular. — Inhab. The popula- 
tion of J. is divided (since 1868) into three classes — 
noblemen, gentry, and common people. The old caste 
system is practically abolished. The people of J. are 
evidently a mixed breed of Malay, Mongolian, and Aino, 
or aboriginal blood. They are in general well made, 
active, and snpple, having yellow or dark-red complex- 
ions, small, deeply-set eyes, short, flattish noses, broad 
heads, and thick black hair. The type of features varies 
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greatly among the various classes, the oval face and 
prominent features being characteristic of the higher, 
and the round, flat fuce of the lower classes, The dress 
of the Japanese consist of several loose silken or cotton 
robes, worn over each other, the family urms being 
usnally woven into the back and breast of the upper 
garment. To these is added, on state occasions, a robe 
of ceremony ; and the aristocracy wear with it a sort of 
pantaloons called hakama (resembling a full-plaited 
petticoat drawn up between the legs), with one or 
more swords, according to the rank of the parties. The 
old ceremonial dress, the swords, and the shaven crown 
and top-knot, are either wholly in desuetude or are 
rapidly disappearing. The women are now abandoning 
the old customs of staining their teeth black, shaving 
off their eyebrows, painting their lips purple, ete. 
European dress has been largely adopted by officials 
and others of the male sex, but the women retain their 
ancient picturesque robes. Hats are in general only 
worn in rainy weather; but the fun is an indispensable 
appendage to all classes of the Japanese. Their gait is 
awkward, owing partly to their clumsy shoes; but that 
of the women is the worst, in consequence of their 
so tightly bandaging their hips as to turn their feet in- 
wards. On the other hand, they do not deform them- 
selves by confining their feet in tight shoes, like the 
Chinese. Polygamy is not practised even by the nobles, 
and far more freedom is permitted to the female sex 
than in China; many are well educated, and almost all 
play on musical instruments. Concubines are kept in 
numbers varying according tothe means of the owner ; 
but they hold a rank much inferior to that of wives. 

Prostitutes abound in the large cities, but they never 

ply their trade iu porns, being rigidly kept within a 

special quarter called the Foshiwara. ‘Ihe great bulk 

of the people appear intelligent, and desirous of increas- 
ing their knowledge by inquiries; they study medicine 
and astronomy, and their observations are as correctly 
made as their rude instruments will allow. The his- 
tory of the country has been written with great care 
by some of the native writers; and their works on bot- 
any and zoblogy contain good descriptions and often 
very fine engravings of the plants and animals indige- 
nous to their island. Poetry, also, is cultivated, and 
there is a prevalent taste for music. The Japanese lan- 
e has no affinity to that of the Chinese, nor, in- 

ke à to any known Asiatic language, except that of 

the Ainos, who inhabit Yezo and Karafto, It is a poly- 
syllabic tongue, has an alphabet of 47 letters, and is 
written in four different styles of characters, one of 
which (the katakana) is used mainly by the males, 
while another (the hiragana) is appropriated to the 
females. The Chinese character also is in use among 
the learned. — Cities, dc. Besides the cities already 
mentioned, the other principal places are Kanazawa, 

Fukui, Sendai, Shidzuoka, Hirosaki. Yonezawa, Gifu, 

Hamamatsu, Takamatsu, etc.—Pop. The census of 1880 
gives a total pop. of 34,338,404, of whom 17,419,785 were 
males, and 16.918.619 females.—Hist. Marco Polo was 
the first to make known to Europeans the existence of 
a country called by him ipangu, but since proved 
to be identical with J. In 1542 Mendez Pinto, a Portu- 
guese, was cast away on these shores, and a Portuguese 
settlement from Malacca was soon after made at Na- 

asuki, the commercial relations of which, with the 
nhabitants, were very considerable and highly lucra- 
tive to the settlers till the interference (as before 
stated) of Jesuit missionaries put an end to all traffic. 
The Dutch. in 160, obtained a partial footing in the 
way of trade, and the Kussians, in the early part of the 
present century, sought to establish commercial relations 
with the empire. Finally, the combined efforts of the 
chief governments of Europe, in conjunction with that 
of the U.S, obtained treaties (as previously referred to) 
which opened the terra incognita to intercourse with 
the world at large. In 1877 an insurrection broke out, 
which was enppressed within the year. See Alcock’s 
City of the Tycoon (1867); The Mikado's Empire. Griffis 
(1876); Handbook for Travellers in J, E Saton and 
A G. S. Hawes (1881-82). See JAPANESE ART, p. 1393. 

Zapan’,n. A work varnished and figured in the man- 
ner practised by the natives of Japan, — Johnson, 

—a. or pertaining to japan work, or Japan; as, a 
Japan glass. — Swift. 

—v.a. To cover with a thick coat of hard, brilliant var- 
nish, and embellished with figures; to make black and 
glossy; to varnish. 

Japanese’, a. (Geog.) Belonging to Japan. 

Japanese’, n. sing. and pl, A native, or the natives, 
of Japan. — The language of the natives of Japan. 

Japanese Pepper, u. (Bot.) See XANTHOXYLLON, 

Japanese Wax, n. (Bot.) See Ruus. 

Ga gt n. One who varnishes after the manner 
of the Japanese. 

Japan’ning, LACQUERING, n. (Arts and Trades.) The 
method of giving a hard and highly-polished surface to 
articles made pe dial metal, paper, or leather. It is 
applied to tea-trays and bread-baskets of iron or papier- 
pore ap PAPIER-MÂCHÉ), boxes and tea-caddies made 
of wood, candlesticks, snuffers, and a great variety of 
articles of every-day use. J., when applied to common 
tea-trays of sheet-iron, saucepans, grates, and other ar- 
ticles of hardware, merely consists in covering the sur- 
face of the metal with a hard and lustrous black varnish. 
In iron bedsteads of a common kind, the metal frame 
and laths are merely painted with a coloring-matter 
mixed with a clear transparent varnish. When applied 
to wooden bedsteads, wash-stands, chairs. &c., it consists 
in coating the same with coloring-matter which has been 
mixed with turpentine instead of oil. 
kinds of japanned-work, there are four separate stages, 
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— priming, putting on the ground, putting on the 
tern in gold or colors, and finishing. first 

consists in covering the article to be japanned, if it be 
made of wood, with a composition of size and whiting, 
to produce evenness and smoothness of surface; but 
this is said to be detrimental to the durability of the 
coats of varnish that are laid on it, from its brittle na- 
ture, so it is seldom applied unless the wood be soft and 
porous. For articles made of hard close-grained wood 
and metal, a simple coat of varnish is the only priming 
required. When this preliminary coat is quite dry, the 
ground is put on, which consists of various kinds of 
coloring-matter of an earthy nature, mixed with copal 
varnish, or varnish made of seed-lac or gumanimi. One 
or two coats of this mixture are applied, after which 
the work receives three or four coats of varnish, and is 
dried in a stove. If a ground of gold, silver, or bronze 
be desired, the work is coated with japanner’s gold size, 
over which metallic dust is pamat» jron produce the 
required appearance. When the ground is dry, the 
pattern is produced npon it by painting it in colors pre- 
pared in the same manner, or by gilding with gold size 
and gold dust, if the whole, or any part of the pattern, 
is to be produced in gold. Sometimes engravings that 
have been printed on paper prepares for the purpose, 
with a coating of gum or isinglass, are trans! to 
the surface of the work, the N being laid face down- 
wards on the ground, and the paper removed by mois- 
tening the back with warm water, which dissolves the 
gelatinous matter on which the impression has been 
taken. The final stage is that of finishing, which con- 
sists in covering the whole work with several snecessive 
coats of varnish, each being allowed to become quite dry 
before the next is applied. When the last coat is 
thoroughly dry and hard, the surface is polished first 
with rotten-stone, and afterwards with a little oil. The 
art derives its name from the island of — where a 
hard exterior and extremely brilliant polish is pat on 
articles chiefly made of wood, by means of a natural 
varnish procured from a tree that is indigenous te 
the east of Asia. This art is sometimes termed law 


quering. 

Japan „ n. (Bot.) See Crcapacea. 

In pan, (Sea of,) that part of the N. Pacific Ocean in- 
closed on the E. and S. by the Japan Islands, and W. by 
Corea and Mantchooria. It communicates with the Pa- 
citic on the E. hy the strait of La Perouse, and S. by that 
of Corea. Breadth, at its widest part, abont 540 m. 

In pheth. (Heb., enlargement. oT The eldest 
of Noah's three sons (Gen. ix. 27; x. 21). B. 100 years 
before the flood. He was perhaps the lapetos. whom 
Greek 2 represent as the progenitor of the Greek 
race. His seven sons (Gen, x. 2-5; 1 Chr. i. 5) occupied 
with their posterity the north of Asia and most of 


Europe. 

Japhetiic, a. Relating to Japheth. 

Had.) A Brazilian species of mt 

Japura, Yupura, or Hyapura, ( ru,) a 
considerable river of S. America, takes its in the 
United States of Colombia, on the E. slope of the An 
and flowing n general S.E. and E. course into B. 
joins the Amazons River about Lat. 3° S., Lon. 66° W. 
Total length over 1,000 m. The upper part is sometimes 
called the Caqueta. 

Jar, v. u. Sans. jarad, hard; Icel. jara, a contention, a 
battle.) To strike untunably or harshly; to sound 
corduntly; to contend or clash in words; to scold; to 
quarrel; to dispute; to clash; to interfere; to act in 
opposition ; to be inconsistent. 

—v.a. To shake; to cause to tremble; to cause a short 
tremulous motion in a thing. 

—n. A rattling vibration of sound; harsh sound; a shake; 
as, “a trembling jar.” (Holden.) — Clash of interests or 
opinions; discord; quarrel. 

Tim universal peace confound all civil jar." — Spenser. 

—The vibration of a pendulum. 

n. [Fr. jarre; 8p.jurra; It. giarro; Ar. qarreh. a vessel. 
A vessel with a large belly and broad mouth, made 
earth or glass. 

—A certain measure. 

Jur ( Electrical.) See LEYDEN JAR. 

Jaragua, (zha-ra'gwa.) a town of Brazil, province and 
comarca of Goyaz, on a small river of the same name; 
pop. 4,000. 

—A fine sea-port of Brazil, prov. of Alagoas, near M: 

Jur ble. r.a. To bemire; to wet. |N. of Eng.j]—(Also 
written jarvel.) 

Jarda’‘ne, ( Myth.) The slave of Omphale. who was loved 
by Hercules, and bore him a son named Alceus, who be- 
came king of Lydia, and whose descendants formed the 
Lydian dynasty of the Heraclidw. 

Jardes, (jürdz,) n. (Farriery.) Hard callous tumors 
in horses, a little below the bending of the ham on the 
outside. 

Jardines, (har-dee'nes.) Tur Ganvens,” two small 

mps of islets and rocks off the N. and S. coasts of 
Cuba W Indies, 

Jarensk, a town of Russia, cap. of a circle of the same 
name, 360 m. from Vologda. Manuf. Iron wares, and a 

Parr in furs. ien aana f ae 
A m,n. r. jargon ; Sp. zerga ; It. gergone; a 
to Sax. girran, to chatter, to prate.) Confused, unintel- 
ligible talk or language; gabble; gibberish; cant. 

Jargon, Jar’goon, n. (n.) One of the varieties 
of Zircon, found in Ceylon. 

Jargonetle’,n. A variety of early pear. 

Jargon’‘ic, a. Relating to, or resembling, the mineral 
called Jargon. 

Jar'gonium,n. [Named from Jargon, q. 4 (Chem. 
A new and yet imperfectly known element, disco 
in 1869 by Sorby, the inventor of the micro-spectroscope 
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The oxide of J. is found in combination with zirconia, 
and probably another oxide in the mineral hyacinth 
and zircon. The native silicate is colorless, or only 
slightly colored; but it gives a spectrum composed of 
more thun twelve characteristic lines, which are much 
more distinct than those produced by didymium. The 
discovery was made known too late for our article on 
the Atomic Theory. 

Jarnac, Guy vg Cuasor, SIRE pk. (zhar’nak,) a French 
gentleman of the chamber to Francis I. and Henry II., 
who fought a duel with a courtier named La Chäteigne- 
raie, in 1547. His adversary defeated him; but, as he stood 
over him, Jarnac gave him a mortal thrust ander the 
hough. The title coup de Jarnac has since been given 
to treacherous blows. B. about 1570. 

Jarnac, a small town of France, on the Charente, 16 m. 
from Angoulême. Here the Huguenots were defeated 
by Henry d' Anjou, xfterwards Henry III., March 13. 
1569, The Priuce de Condé fell in this battle. 

Jar’-nut, Pid-xur, EARTH-NUT, u. (Hot.) The tuberous 
root of the Bussium flexuosum. 

Jaroslav, (yar’os-lav,) a government of Russia in 
Europe, inclosed by Vologda, Kostroma, Vladinir, Tver, 
and Novgorod; Lat. between 56° 45’ and 59° N., Lon. be- 
tween 37° 35’ and 41° 30’ E.; area, about 14,000 sq. m. 
The soil is generally not fertile; it hardly supplies the 
wants of the inhabjtants, and forces them to be indus- 
trious, so that the province furnishes nearly the whole 
of Russia with the best carpenters, masons, smiths, &c. 
The staple industry is dressing, spinning. and weaving 
flax, which occupies more than 25.000 hands, mostly 
near Jaroslav, Uglitch, and Velikoe-Selo. In the north- 
ern districts of Mologa and Poshekhonje the whole pop- 
ulation of many villages manufacture nails, springs, 
and other article of hardware. The Volga crosses the 
government from west to east, and gives a special im- 
poke to its industry. The inhabitants are remarkably 

andsome, both as to form and feature. Pop. 969,642, 

JaRosiav, the capital of the above government, on the 
Volga, 1½ m. from Moscow. It consists almost entirely 
of wooden houses, but contains a large number of 
churches built of stone. It has a richly endowed sem- 
inury, is the see of an archbishop, and residence of a 
governor, and has several important courts and public 
offices. Manuf. Liven, silk, and Russian leather; also 
Paper, soap, ropes, brass, white-lead, oil, and iron and 
copper wares. This place was founded in 1025, by Jur- 
oslav, the son of Vladimir the Great. Its prosperity 
may be ascribed to the introduction of the linen-manu- 
facture by Peter the Great. Vp. 37,375. 

Jar'ringly. adv. Ina jarring manner. 

Jar’vel, v.a. See Janse. 

Jarvis Channel, in Washington Territory, an inlet 
of the Gulf of Georgia. 

Ja'sey, n. [Probably corrupted from Jersey.] A worsted- 
wig; a bob- wig. — Craig. 

Jas hawk. n. [Contr. of eyas-hawk.] A young hawk. 

Jash’er, (Book of.) ( Heb.. book of the upright. is the 
name of u book referred to in two passages of the Old 
Testament (Josh. x. 13; 2 Sam.i.18), but now lost. Some 
have held that it was the book of Deuteronomy ; others, 
Judges; others, the books of Samuel themselves. St. 
Jerome and some others were of opinion that it was the 
Book of Genesis. Bishop Louth. from the poetical nature 
of the citations from it, considered that it was a col- 
Jection of national songs, in which opinion he was fol- 
lowed by Gesenius, who thought that it acquired its 
name, the “ book of the upright,” from being written 
in the praise of upright men. The general opinion is 
that the book of Jasher is one of those writings which 
perished during the captivity. Dr. W. J. Donaldson 
published in 1854 a book entitled “Jasher; Fragmenta 
archetypa Carminum Hebraicorum in Masorethico Veteris 
Testamenti textu passim terrellata,” in which he attempts 
to restore this ancient record in accordance with his 
own idea of its scope and contents. He asserts that it 
was written during the reign of Solomon, probably by 
Nathan the prophet, assisted perhaps by Gad the seer; 
and that its object was to show that at first man was up- 
right, but, by following carnal wisdom, had fallen away, 
while the Israelites were chosen to preserve and transmit 
this law of uprizhtness. He believes thut it comprised 

the marrow of what is contained in the sacred scriptures, 
which were not then written; and that it was subse- 
quently worked up in a careless or arbitrary manner into 
the books as they now stand, at least as far as the book 
of Psalms. With this view, he proceeds to build up his 
imaginary book of Jasher. Whatever in the sacred 
books exhibits the nature of uprightness, celebrates 
the victories of the true Israelites, predicts their pros- 
perity, or promises future blessedness, was taken from 
the book of Jasher. Among the strange results of his 
arrangement is, that Shem, Ham, and Japheth are the 
sons of Adam, not of Noh, who is Israel under a figure ; 

Cain and Abel are sons of Shem, and Abraham is the 

son of Abel. There are also two rabbinical works that 

bear the title of the “Book of Jasher,’ — one a moral 

treatise, written in the end of the lith century by k. 

Shabbatai Carmuz Levita, a copy of which, in MS., ia in 

the Vatican Library; the other, a treatise on Jewish 

laws, by R. Tham, written in the 13th century, and 
rinted at Cracow in 1617. Another medial work, in 
ebrew (printed at Venice and Prague in 1625), bears 


the same title, and is said to have been discovered at the 


destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, and to have been 
brought to Spain and preserved at Seville. 


Joshua, and Judges, with many fabulous additions. A 


clamsy forgery was perpetrated in 1751, by one Jacob 
III, a type-founder in Bristol, who published a work 


It is proba- 
bly the work of a Spanish Jew of the 13th century, con- 
taining the historical narratives of the Pentateuch, 
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entitled “The Book of Jasher, with Testimonies and 
Notes explanatory of the Text; to which is prefixed 
various readings; translated into English by Alcuin of 
Britain, who went a pilgrimage into the Holy Land.” 
This clumsy fraud was revived at Bristol, 1827; at Lon- 
don, 1833, edited by C. R. Bond; and at New York, 1840, 
edited by M. M. Noah. 

Jasmina’cere, n. pl. (Bot.) The Jasmine family, an 
order of plants, alliance Ehiales. Drac. 2 distinct lobes 
to the fruit, 2 stamens, a naked stigma, and regular un- 
symmetrical flowers. They are shrubs, often twining, 
with the following char- 
acters : — Calyx persist- 
ent, having 5-8 divisions; 
corolla regular, 5-8 
partite, with imbricated 
æstivation; stamens 2, 
included ; ovary 2-lobed, 
2celled, with 1-4 erect 
ovules in each cell; fruit 
a capsule or a berry; 
seeds with very little or 
no albumen; embryo 
erect. The Jusminacex 
are chiefly natives of the 
East Indies; but a few 
species are found in 
other warm regions of 
the globe. The flowers 
are generally fragrant. 
The volatile oil of jas- 
mine used in perfumery 
is chiefly obtained by 
distillation from the 
flowers of Jasminum officinale (Fig. 1438), and grandi- 
Jorum. The leaves of some species are very bitter, 
and have been employed medicinally. The flowers of 
the species Nyctanthes arbor-tristis are used in India 
for dyeing yellow. The order includes 5 genera and 
100 species. 

Jas’mine, Jes’samine, n. [Fr. jasmin; Ar. jas- 

men.] (Bot.) The plant of the genus Jasminum, and 

JASMINACEA, q. v. 

Jason (Fabulous Hist.) A famous hero, son of n. 

king of Lolchos, a city of Thessaly. Peleas having 

usurped the throne on the death of Æson, the youthful 
prince was driven from his kingdom. Subsequently, in 
obedience to the commands of the oracle, J. returned to 
the city of Iolchos and demanded the surrender of the 
throne to Aim, its rightful possessor; to this the usurper 
consented, if J. would first suil across the Euxine to the 
kingdom of Colchis, and there punish the perfidious 
king, tes, who had slain a mutual relative. With this 


THE COMMON JASMINE, 
(Jasminum officinale.) 


J. complied, and tuking a troop of the bravest Greeks he 
could get, set sail in the ship Argo, and soon after ar- 
rived at the king’s court. ites readily promised to re- 
store the Goiden Fleece, which had been the canse of 
the kinsman's death, and afford him every satisfaction 
if he would only tame certain savage bulls with brazen 
hoofs and horns, who perpetually vomited forth flame 
and smoke, and make them plough a field sacred to the 
gods. At the sume time he was to do some other tri- 
fling services, such as killing the dragon who guarded 
the Golden Fleece, and, finally, to finish all his tasks in 
one day. By the aid of Medea, the king's daughter, au 
enchantress, to whom he promised eternal love, J. was 
enabled to accomplish his several feats,and returned to 
Thessaly with the Golden Fleece and his wife Medea. 
Growing, however, weary of her exacting love, J. di- 
vorced Medea and married Glauce, the king of Co- 
rinth’s daughter. In revenge Medea destroyed her 
own children by Jason, and sent to Creiisa a poisoned 
garment which burned her to death. J. was killed soon 
after, by a beam falling on him from the ship Argo, as 
he slept one day upon the shore by his beloved vessel. 
Jas'per, n. [Fr. jaspe; Heb. jaspeh; Ar. yashp; Gr. 

and Lat. f (in) A mineral of the quartz 
fam., which occurs in the form of rocky masses, often 
making up large portions of hills of considerable size. 
In hue, it is of various shades of red, yellow, brown, 
and green, and sometimes arranged in stripes, when it is 
called ribbon-jasper. Its varied colors are generally 
derived from iron in different degrees of oxidation. 
Jasper is much used for ornamental purposes, on ac- 
count of its hardness and susceptibility of taking a 
high polish. Bloodstone, or heliotrope, is a deep-green 
variety of jasper, with blood-red spots. Touchstone is 
a velvet-bluck flinty variety, used for testing the purity 
of gold alloys. ‘The alloy is rul:bed on the stone, 80 ns 
to leave a metallic streak, and the quality is estimated 
by the brightness of the color when nitric acid is washed 
over it. The principal deposit of jasper is the gorge of 
the Kargon, in Siberia. The labor of cutting out the 
blocks of jasper at this place is enormous, The work- 
men drill holes five inches apart, the whole length of 
the block, to the depth required; into these they drive 
dry birch-wood pegs, which are kept wet till they ex- 
pand and break off the mass, 

(Hist.) This gem, the twelfth in the breast-plate of 


esteemed by the Greeks and Romans, and is mentioned 
by Onomacritus, B. ©. 500, as the “ grass-green jasper, 
which rejoices the eye of man, and is looked on with 
pleasure by the immortals.” Galen (130-200) recom- 
mended the wearing of a jasper hung around the neck, 
to strengthen the stomach. 

Ins per, in Alabama, a post- village, cap. of Walker co., 
abt. 50 m. N. N. E. of Tuscaloosa. 

Jas’per, in Arkansas, a post-village, cap. of Newton 
co., abt, 125 m. N. N. W. of Little Rock. 

Jasper, iu Georgia, a central co.; area, about 365 sq. 
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m. Rivers. Ocmulgee River, Falling, Cedar, Murder, 
and Rocky creeks. Surface, hilly; soil, moderately 
fertile. Min. Gold, iron, jasper, garnet, and granite. 
Cup. Monticello. Pop. ubt. 12.000. 

—A post-village, cap. of Pickens co., abt. 55 m. N. of 
Atlanta. 

Jasper. in Florida. a post-village, cap. of Hamilton 
co., abt. 100 m. E. of Tallahassee: pop. abt. 375, 

Jasper, in Illinois, a S. E. co.; area, about 440 sq. m. 
Rivers. Embarras, aud several smaller affluents of the 
Wabash. Surface, mostly level ; sotl, fertile. Cup. New- 
ton. Pop. about 14.000. 

—A township of Jasper co.; pop. about 2,000. 

Jasper, in Indiana, a NW. co.; area, about 550 aq. m. 
Rivers. Kankakee and Iroquois rivers. Surface, gen- 
erally low, level prairies; soil, not very fertile. Cap. 
Reusselaer. 

—A post-village, cap. of Dubois co, on Patoka Creek, abt. 
120 m. S. S. W. of Indianapolis. 

Jus per, in Jwa, a central co.; area, about 720 sq. m. 
Rivers. Des Moines and Skunk rivers, besides numerous 
smaller streams. Surface, generally level; svil, fertile. 
Min. Coal in abunaance. (hp. Newton. Prp. (1880 
25,962.— A township of Adams co.— A townxhip of 
Carroll co. 

Jas per. in Mississippi, a S. E. central co.; area, 700 sq. 
miles. Rivers. Tallahoma River, and several smaller 
streams. Surface, diversified; soil, fertile. Cap. Pauld- 
ing. Pop. about 12,000. 

Jas’per, in Missewrt,a S. W. co., adjoining Kansas; area, 
abt. 600 sq. m. Rivers. Spring River, Centre, Dry wood, 
Horse, and Muddy creeks. Surface, diversified; soil, 
fertile. Cup, Carthage. Typ. (1880) 32.021. 

—A post-village and township of Jasper co., abt. 55 m. W. 
by 8. of Springtieid. 

Jas per, in Vew Fork, a post-township of Steuben 
county. 

Jas per, in Ohio, a township of Fayette co.; pop. about 
2.400. 

—A post, village of Pike co., abont 65 m. S. of Columbus. 

Ins' per., in Tennessee, n post-village, cap. of Marion co., 
on the Seqnatchy River, about 114 m. S. E. of Nashville; 
pop. about 375. 

Jasper. in Teras, an E. co.; area, about 1,000 sq. m. 
Rivers. Neches and Angelina rivers. Surface, even; 
soil, generally very fertile. Cap. Jasper. Pip. abt. 6.000. 

—A post-village, cup. of the above co., about 55 m. S. of 
San Augustine; pop. about 300. 

Jas'perated, a. Mixed with jasper. 

Jas’pery, Jaspid’ean, Jaspid’eous, a. 
taining, resembling, or relating to, jasper. 

Jas ponix, n. (Min.) The purest horn-colored onyx; 
ribbon-jasper. 

Jassy, (yus’sy.) formerly the cap. of Moldavia, and now 
the chief town of a district in Roumania, 200 m N. 
of Bucharest; pop. 9.000. J., the ancient Jussiorum 
Municipium, founded by the Emperor Trajan abt. 105, 
was conquered by the Turks in 1538, stormed by the 
Tarturs in 1659, and delivered by John Sobieski in 1686. 
The Russians took it in 1739 and in 1768, but on each 
occasion restored it to its native princes. A great fire 
in 1783 destroyed part of Jassy and the castle built by 
Trajan. The Austrians occupied it in 1788. and peaco 
was concluded here between Russia and Turkey, Jan. 9, 
1792. The Russians again occupied it from 1807 to 1812. 
It revolted in March, 1821, and was sucked by the Jan- 
issaries, Aug. 10, 1822. The Russians re-oceupied it in 
1828, and quitted it May 11, 1834. Its manufactories in, 
1880. only consisted of a tobacco factory, a flour-mill, 
a brewery and 3 small manuf. of assorted wares 

Jaszbereny, (¢/uss-be-re-ne,) a town of Hungary, on 
the Zagya, 38 m. from besth. Attila, king of the Huns, 
is said to have been buried in an old fortress of this 
place. Pip. 20.250. 

Jateorhi’za, n. (Bit.) A genus of plants, ord. Meni- 
spermacræ. The root of the species J. palmata, some- 
times named Coccalus polmatus, ſorins the Calumba of 
the Materia Medica. Calumba is extensively used as a 
tonic; its properties are evidently due to a crystalline 
alkaloid, called Calumbine. The plant is indigenous in 
the forests of Mozambique, whence the roots are im- 
ported. 

Jat/iva, in Spain. See Xativa. 

Jatropha, x. [Gr. ta/ros, physician, and trophe, food, in 
allusion to the medicinal properties of the plants.] ( Bot.) 
A genus of plants, order Euphorbiacee. The seeds of J. 

urgans and those of J. mu/tifida are called physic-nuts. 


Con- 


the Jewish higli-priest (Exod. xxviii.20), B. c. 1491, was | 


hey yield, by pressure, fixed oils, and both the oils and 
seeds are drastic cathartics. The oil of J. purgans is com- 
monly known as oil of wiid castor-seeds, or J. oil, and is 
well adapted for burning. It is sometimes employed to 
adulterate East Indian croton-oil. The seeds of J. gas- 
sypifolia, called basturd French physic-nuts, also possess 
purgutive properties. The Cassava, formerly included 
in this genus, is now placed in the genus Munt/ot, q. v. 

Jauer, (yow'er,) a town of brussin, in Lower Silesia, on 
a river of same name, 10 miles from Liegnitz. Manuf. 
Woollen and cotton goods, &c. Pop. 8,636. 

Jauja, (how'ha,) or ATANIANJA, a river of Pern, joins 
the Apurimac about 145 m. N. E. of Huancavelica. Its 
lower part is called MANTARO. 

—A town of Peru, cap. of a prov. of its own name, about 
125 m. E. of Lima. 

Jaum,n. The same as Jaun, 7. v. 

Jaun dice. (jdn'dis,) n, [Fr. jauntese, from jaune, 
yellow; It. givllo.] (Med. disease characterized by 
yellowness of the skin and eyes, the urine being saffron- 
colored. Tt is usually preceded by symptoms of a dis- 


ordered state of the liver and digestive organs, and loss 
of appetite, irregular bowels or constipation, colic, paina, 
nausea, headache, languor, &c. Sooner or later, the 
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va in New Fork, a t-village of Wyo-) raphy of him, publishing the work under the title of 
pare r The Life and ‘Corresponitence af John Jay. 1) 1858. 
Javelin, r. Fr. juveline; Bp. jubulina, from jabali, a| Say, in Indiana, an E. co., 3 Olio; area, about 
wild boar; Port. j Ar. khinzar ghabali, a moun- 10 sq. m. Rivers. Salamonie and Wabash rivers. Sur- 


tuin or wild boar.) A sort of spear about five and a half| face, undulating; soi, generally fertile. Cup. Portland. 
feet long, the of which is of steel-pointed wood. Pop. (1880) 19,282. 
Jav Water. (aoe) See SUPPLEMENT, Jay, in Maine, a post-township of Franklin co.; pop. 
Jaw, n. (Fr. jous; Ir. giall, probably allied to Lat. ut 2,200, 
; Gr. genus; Sana. hanu, the jawbone, the jaw.) Jay, in Michigan, a post-office of Saginaw co. 
e bones of the mouth in which tooth are fixed; Jay, in New York, a post-village and township of Essex 
VVV 1A hip of Elk bout 
. ut.) of the two forming the semi-circu-| Jay, in ia, a township ol co.; pop. abou 
in opening at the thick end of a or boom. Thef 1,200. 
‘ is to half encircle the mast, so that, the other Jay, in Vermont, a post-township of Orleans co.; pop. 
a 


f circle being completed with rope, the spar may at t 600. 
permitted Jay Court-House, in /ndiana, a post-village of 


to run up and down when necessary. Jay co. 
i ) That part of the framing of a railroad- Say Hawk, in California, a village of El Dorado co., 
or truck by which an axle-box is held laterally,| abont 12 m. W. of Placerville. 


U. 8.) — Webster. 

2 abuse; insolent language; as, give me none of |J 1 Pennsylvania, a village situated on 
our jaw, (Tolin) bonnGary-l between Carbon and Luzerne cos., 
W, v. a. und n. To abuse grossly; to scold, oes go about 15 m. N. W. of Mauch Chunk. 

‘ama, DJAWANA, Joana, a town in the of |Jaz’erant, n. = A frock of mail without sleeves, 
Java, 30 m. from Jepara. It is the residence of a gover-| lighter than the hauberk. 


por. and bas a fort. Its trade is considerable, Ip. Jealous, (jel’us,) a. [Fr. jalouz; Lat. zelus, zeal, jeal- 
j — The river Jawana is one of the gel. ir on the ously; (ir, zelos, eager rivalry.) Suspicious ; apprehensive 
N. coast of Java, taking its rise in an inland lake, aud] of rivalship; uneasy, through fear that another bas with- 
ling into the Java Sea. It is navigable by praam to drawn, or may withdraw trom one the affections of a 
source. person he loves, or enjoy some good which he desires to 
bone, u. The maxillary-bone ; the jaw. 


obtain; saspicious that we may not enjoy the affection 
Jawed, a. Having jaws; denoting the appearance of 


or respect of others; solicitous to defend the honor of; 
concerned for the character of; suspiciously vigilant or 


the jaws. 
Jaw-tooth n. One of the grinders. fearful ; anxiously careful aud concerned for. 
_ Jaworow, n town of Austria, in Galicia, 25 Jealously, adr. With jealousy or suspicion; emu- 


lously; with suspicious fear or vigilance. 
was first seen by Peter the Great; pop. 4,200. Jeal’ousness, n. The state of being jealous; sus- 
wy, 4. Relating to the jaws, picivn. 
ja river of Germany, rising near Ellwangen, Jealousy, n. [F.. jalousie.) The quality of being 
i a course of 100 m. joining the Neckar 7 miles| jealous; a painful suspicion of rivalry; that passion 
from Heilbronn. or peculiar uneasiness which arises from the fear that 
i „n. (Ornith.) [Fr. geai; Sp. gayo, jackdaw; al-| a rival may rob us of the affections of one whom we 
died to Fr. gai; Sp. era, showy, and gagar, to vari-] love, or the suspicion that he has already done it; sus- 
¥ te, from the brilliancy of its plumage. See Gar.] picious fear or apprebension; caution or vigilance; 
f — ) A genus of Inseasores birds (Garrulus, Cuvier),| solicitude for the welfare or honor of others. 
Mering from the genus Corvus by having weaker man- Jean, (cshahn.) The French name for on, J. v. 
dibles, terminating in a sudden and nearly equal curve. Jean, or Jeax Bawet, a seaport-town pear the N. W. ex- 
The tail is cuneiform, not long; and the slender feathers remit of the island of Hayti, W. Indies. 
the forehead can be erected like a crest. The Euro- Jean — N= St. „ (<danzh’le,) a town of France, 
n jay (Corvus glandarius, Linn.) nidificates in] dep. Charente Inferieure, on the Boutoum, 55 m. from 
` and builds a simple nest of sticks and slender| La Rochelle. Manuf. Wine and brandy. Jop. 6,243, 
twigs; the female lays five or six eggs, of a grayish ash | Jean de Luz, (St. ) (-de(r)'loos,) a town of France, 
or, mixed with green, and faintly spotted with brown.| dep, Basses Pyrénées, II m. from Bayonne. It is de- 
fended by two forts. Php. 2,500. 


m. from Lemberg, where Catharine, em of Russia, 


4 


Jaxt. 


The young associate with the parents till the following ` 
ng, when they separate to form new pairs. The Jean Pied de Port, St. (-pe'ai de(r) por,) a town 
jue Jay, Garrulus cristatus, is a N. American species,| of France, dept. Basses Pyrénecs, on the Nive, on the 


Spanish frontier, 25 m. from Bayonne. It has a citadel, 

commanding three passes which lead from France into 

apn 3 La ype pieca ia the para of Ron- 

cesvi 778. t Char! us 

Aebated aod Noland ee 
Jeanne d'Arc, See Joan oP AnG. 


of the Missouri, 
smaller than the 


much longer in pro- 


ion; the head is ` 

t mely crested, Jeannette Island, a small rocky island in the 

th loose silky Arctic Uirele, lat. 7% 47’ N. long. 158° 56“ E. discovered 

umes; bill black; by deLong (U. 8 N.) in 1880, and named after his ship. 
brown; the Jears, n. pl. (Naut.) See Jeens. 


Je ba, Gena, a river of Guinea, W. Africa. Atita mouth; 
Lat. 11° 41’ N., Lon. 15° 14” W., it is 15 m. across. 

Jeb'usites, one of the chief tribes of the land of Ca- 
naan; they dwelt in the mountains to the west of the 
Dead Sea, and to the N. of the Hittites. Their capital 
was Jebus, afterwards called Salem; and, according to 
2 was the site, at a later period, of the city of Jeru- 
salem. 

Jeconi‘ah, king of Judah, began his reign at the age 
of 18, about 599 n. c. He sat on the throne, however, 
only a short time, being carried prisoner to Babylon by 
Nebuchadnezzar, when the latter took Jerusalem. He 
remained in captivity till the year 560 B. c. and was then 
penea by Evil-Merodach among the princes of his court. 

ekiah, his brother, succeeded him. 

Jed, a river of Scotland, co. of Roxburgh, rises on the 
— — Border, aud flows N. to join the Teviot below 
Jedburgh. 

Jed do. the cap. of Japan. See Yeno. 

Jed do, in Michigan, a post-office of St. Clair co. 

Jed do. in New York, a post-office of Orleans co, 

Jed do, in Ohio, a post-office of Jefferson co. 

Jed do, in Pennsylrania, a post-village of Luzerne co., 
about 22 m. S. of Wilkesbarre. 

Jed do. in Wisemsin, a post-office of Marquette co, 

Jee, v.a. and u. Ges. 

Jeeli, n. A shallow lake or morass. (Tndia.) 

Jeer, v.n. [G. scheren, O. G. scerran, to shear, cut, lo 
shave; G. scherz, jest, joke, scherzen, to quiz, to jeer. 
To scuff; to deride; to flout; to gibe; to mock; to utter 
severe, sarcastic reflections. 

r. d. To make a mock of; to treat with scoffs or derision. 

this post he continued to occupy till 1801, when he de- -u. Railing language; scoff; taunt: biting jest; flout; 

clined a re-election, as well as a re-appointment to the] gibe; gag derision ; scornful ridicule, 
ce of chiefjustice of the U. States, and the re- Jeer’er, n. A scoffer; a railer; a seorner; a mocker. 
inder of his days in retirement. D. 1829. Jeer'ingly, odr. With raillery; scornfully ; contempt- 
+ WILLIAM, son of the preceding, n. 1779, was one] ously; in mockery. 

of the most active advocates of the abolition of slavery,| Jeers, n. pl. See Jeans. 

and the author of several works in aid of the same canse. | Jefferson, Tomas, third President of the U. States, 

These were collected and published at Boston, with the n. 1745, at Shadwell, Albemarle county, Virginia, His 

tithe Miscellaneous Writings om Slavery, 1554. He was] father bad been omployed in various boundary surveys, 

one of the founders of the American Biblical Society,| and aided in constructing the first map of Virginia ever 
and served as President of the Peace Society. In 1892, made He died in 1757, beqneathing to his son the lands 
he edited his father’s correspundence, and wrote a bieg-| on which the future president bad been born and for 
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numerous black 
burs; neck encircled 
with a black collar; 
under parts blossom- 
color, with a slight 
cast of blue; tail 


Pig. 1440. — BLUE JAT. 
(Garrutus cristatus.) 


jay, but its manners are 
It is a great destroyer of Indian corn, 
often assembling in large flocks to devour it. 
„Joux, an eminent American jurist and statesman, 
and first chief-justice of the U. States, Bb. at New York, 
1745. After studying at Columbia (then King's) Col- 
ry oe rg admitted to the bar, and in 1774 was chosen 
a delegate to the first American Congress, at Philadel- 
Ga pes In 1776 he was chosen president of the congress; 
n 1777 he was a member of the convention which 
ed the constitution of New York; and in the fol- 
Jowing year he was appointed chief-jastice of that State. 
© was next sent as minister plenipotentiary to Spain; 
and, in 1782, was appointed one of the commissioners 


1795 he was elected governor of his native State; 
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many years lived. After receiving a tolerable prelim. 
inary education, Jefferson studied at the college of Wil- 
liam aud Mary at Williamsburg, and learned a great 
deal from its professor of mathematics, a Scotchman, 
Dr. Small, whose varied services to his early culture are 
gratefully acknowledged in his autobiography. He was 
a student of law, when at the door of the lobby of the 
House of Burgesses of Virginia he heard with sympathy 
and admiration Patrick Henry declaim against the 
Stamp-Act. Two years later he went to the bar, and 
was rising to eminence in his profession, when he di- 
verged permanently into politics. In 1709 he had been 
elected a member of the House of Burgesses for his 
native county, aud made an unsuccessful effort for the 
emancipation of the negroes. He soon became one of 
the leaders of those younger members of the house who 
were for bold measures, and who disliked the timidity of 
their senior fellow-representatives. On the dissolution 
of the Virginia Assembly by the Governor, after its as- 
sertion of the right of self-taxution, Jefferson joined 
Washington, Patrick Henry, and others, in protesting. 
In 1773 he aided in organizing the standing committee 
of correspondence, which proved an important agency 
in the American revolution, maintaining as it did u con- 
stant communication between the dia fected provinces, 
He was a member of the fret Virginia convention which 
met independently of the British authorities, To the 
General Congress Jefferson was sent as one of the dele- 
gates of Virginia, and the original dranght of the Ds la- 
ration of Independence was his handiwork. He retired 
from Congress to labor in the Legislature of his native 
State, where be procured the abolition of entails, and 
after a long struggle, that of the Anglican Church es- 
tablishment. He advocated a general scheme of State 
education, and, with even less success, a plan for the 
gradual emancipation of the slaves. He does not seem 
to bave had any military ambition or ekill, and con- 
tented himself during the war of independence with 
discharging the civil duties of the governorship of Vir- 
ginia, to which he was elected in 1779. He had twico 
previously declined, for domestic carne, n mission to 
Europe; which he accepted. however, at the peace, 
when he was sent to Paris ostensibly to regulate, inthe 
company of Franklin and Adams, treaties of commerce 
with the nations of Eu „ Ia these negotiations his 
principal success was with Frederick the Great, then on 
the verge of the grave. He succeeded Franklin as min- 
ister at Paris, nud witnessed with sympathy the early 
scenes of the French revolution. On his way home, 
towards the close of 1789, he was met by the offer of 
the Secretaryship of State, which le accepted rather re 
luctantly, as he would have preferred to return to Paria, 
He entered on his duties in March of 1700, and waa 
the leader of the Democratic section of the Cabinet in 
opposition to the Federal one led by Alexander Hamil- 
ton; and the President, Washington, bad no small dif- 
culty in making his divided ministry work. At the 
close of 1793, Jefferson resigned, and returned to his 
plantation to occupy bimeelf with study and agricul- 
ture; but be could not forget politica, and in his retire- 
ment he directed in some measure the councils and 
operations of the Democratie Anti-Federalists, the party 
opposed to Washington. In 1706 he was pot forward as 
a candidate for the Presidency, but was defeated by the 
Federalist Adama, becoming, however, View President, 
At the Presidential election of 1601, he and Aaron Burr 
received an equal number of votes, and the louse of 
Representatives, with whom the decision then lay, 
elected Jefferson, The great event of his first Presi- 
dency was his negotiation of the purchase of Louisiana, 
which had been ceded to France by Spain. At the ex- 
piry of his term of office he was reélected bya large 
tunjority, His second Presidency was distinguished by 
the promptitude and stringency with which he laid, and 
for a yeur maintained, an embargo on all outward- 
bound American vessels, when the commerce of the 
States was threatened with obstruction by Napoleon 
and the policy of the Berlin and Milan decrees on the one 
hand, and the right-ofsearch claims on the other. At 
the close of his second Presidency, J. withdrew defi- 
nitively into private life, still taking a keen interest, 
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however, both in public and local affairs, Through his 
exertions the University of Virginia was founded in his 
native State. His later years were a little clouded by 
pecuniary difficulties, the result of obligutions incurred 
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in behalf of a friend. He apniied to the Legislature of 
Virginia to allow him to dispose of his property by lot- 
tery, to raive a fund in his necessity. The application 
was preceded by the composition of a paper entitled 
Thoughts on Lotieries, and which contains a brief retro- 
spect of the services which he had rendered to his 
country, prominent among them being the changes he 
had effected in the Legislature of his native State. An 
autobiography which he bad commenced, and which is 
printed in his works, stops unfortunately at the close 
of his residence in Paris. His Notes on Virginia, drawn 
up on the eve of his mission to Europe at the request 
of a member of the French legation in Philadelphia, 
have been often printed. He D. on the 4th of July, 
1826, the very day on which, 50 years before, the decla- 
ration of independence had been signed, and on the 
same day died, also, John Adams. It was with J.’s elec- 
tion to the Presidency that began, as M. Guizot has ob- 
served, the long rule of the Democratic party in the 
U. States. and to s leadership that triumph is mainly 
due. His Memoirs, Correspondence, and Papers were 
edited by his grandson, T. J. Randolph, in 1829; but 
that collection hus been superseded by the publication 
in 1858 of his Writings, Oficial and Private, augmented 
from MSS. left by Randolph, purchased by Congress, 
published by its order, aud edited by H. A. Washing- 
ton. A life of J., by Professor Tucker, was published 
in 1837; and another, with contributions from family 
papers, by Henry S. Randall, in 1858. 

Jefferson, in Alabama, a N. central co.; area, about 
980 sq. m. Rivers. Locust Fork of Black Warrior River, 
and some less important streams. Surface, diversified ; 
soil, fertile. Min. Coal and iron. Cap. Elyton. Pup. 
(1880) 23,272. 

A village of Cherokee co., about 145 m. N. N. E. of Mont- 
gomery. 

—A village of Marengo co., a few m. N.W. of Linden co. 

Jefferson, in Arkansas. a S.E. contral co.; area, abt. 
1,290 sq. m. Rivers. Arkansas, Saline, and Bayou Bar- 
tholomew. Surfuce, nearly level; soil, fertile. Cup. 
Pine Bluff. 

—A township of Sevier co. 

Jefferson, in California, a village of Nevada co., on 
the South Yuba River, about 24 m. E N.E. of Nevada. 
Jefferson, in Colorado, a Northern Central co.; 
area, about 300 sq.m. Kivers. South Fork of Platte 
River, Bear and Clear creeks. Surface, hilly; soil, fer- 

tile. Min. Gold. Cup, Golden City. 

—A village of Park co., about 70 m. S. W. of Denver. 

Jefferson, in Georgia, un E. co.; area, about 634 sq. 
m. Rivers. Ogeechee River, and Big, Brier, and Rocky 
Comfort creeks. Surface, level; smil, fertile. Min. 
Agate, carnelian, chalcedony, and burrstone. (up. Louis- 
ville. 

A village of Camden co., about 110 m. S. W. of Savannah. 

—A post-village, cap. of Jackson co., about 90 m. N. of 
Milledgeville. 

Jefferson, in Florida, a N. co., adjoining Georgia on 
the N., and washed by Appalachee Bay on the S.; area, 
abt. 600 sq. m. Rivers. Ocilla River, and some smaller 
streams. Micosukee Lake is in the N.W. part. Sur- 
Jace, rolling; soil, fertile. Cap. Monticello. Pop. 
(1580) 16,065. 

Jefferson, in Illinois, a S. co.; area, about 530 sq. m. 
Rivers. Big Muddy River, and some smaller streams. 
Surface, mostly level; soil, moderately fertile. Cup. 
Mount Vernon. 

—A post-village and township of Cook co., about 9 m. W. 
of Chicago; pop. of township about 1,800. 

Jef'ferson, in Indiana, a S. E. co., adjoining Ken- 
tucky; area, about 530 sq. m. Rivers. Ohio River, and 
several less important streams. Surface, diversified ; 
„ fertile. cup. Madison. Fp. (1880), 

977. 

—A township of Adams co.; pop. about 600. 

we Allen co.; pop. about 1.500. 

Boone co.; pop. about 1,900. 

Carroll co.; pop. about 1,200. 

y Cass co. ; pop. about 1,400. 

—A post-village and township of Clinton co., about 20 m. 
E.s.E. of Lafayette; pop. of township about 800. 

—A township of Elkhart co.; pop. about 1,500. 

ix! Grant co.; pop. about 1,700, 

Greene co.; pop. about 1,200, 

Henry co.; pop. about 1,450. 

Huntington co.; pop. about 1,500. 

Iny co.: pop. about 1, 700. 

Kosciusko co.; pop. about 700. 

Miami co; pop. about 1, 800. 

Morgan co.: pop. about 1,300. 

Newton co. pop. about 450. 

Noble co.; pop. about 1,500. 

Owen co.; pop. about 2.300. 

Pike co.; pop. about 2,600, 

Pulaski co.; pop. about 300. 

Futnam co.; pop. about 1,400. 

Sullivan co.; pop. about 1,800. 

Switzerland co.; pop. about 2,800. 

Tipton co.; pop. about 1,900. 

Washington co.; pop. about 2,000, 

Wayne co.; pop. about 1.700. 

Wells co.: pop. about 2,000, 

y Whitley co.; pop. about 1,200. 

ef'ferson, in Jwa, a S. N. co.; area, about 432 sq. m. 

Rivers. Des Moines and Skunk rivers, and Big Cedar 

and Warrior creeks Surface, generally undulating; 

soil, tertile. Min. Stone-coal in abundance, Cup. Fair- 
field, 

A township of 
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Adair co. 
Allamakee co, 
Bremer co. 
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Jefferson, in Towa, a township of Buchanan co.; pop. 
851. 

A township of Butler co. 

A township of Clayton co. 

—A post-township of Dabuque co, 

—A township of Fayette co. 

—A post-town and township, cap. of Greene co., about 55 
m. N. W. of Des Moines. The town is sometimes called 
New JEFFERSON, 

—A township of Harrison co. 

—A village and township of Henry co., about 40 m. 8. by 
W. of Iowa City. 

—A township of Johnson co, 

A township of Lee co. 

# Louisa co. 

Madison co. 
Mahaska co. 
Marshall co. 
Polk co. 
Poweshiek co, 
Ringgold co. 
Taylor co. 
Warren co, 

* Wayne co. 

Jefferson, in Kansas, a N. E. co.; area, about 520 
sq. m. Rivers. Kunsas River, Grasshopper Creek, and 
several smaller streams. Surface, undulating ; soil, fer- 
tile. Min. Coal and limestone. Cup. Oskaloosa. Pop. 
(1880) 15,574. 

A township of Jackson co.; pop. about 1,100. 

—A post-township of Jefferson co.; pop. about 1,200. 

Jefferson, in Kentucky, a N. W. co., adjoining Indiana; 
area, about 600 sq.m. Rivers. Ohio River, Fluyd’s Fork 
of Salt River, and Beargrass Creek. Surface, diversified ; 
soil, very fertile. It was one of the original cos. of Ken- 
tucky, and is now the most populous. Cup. Louisville. 
— 0 (1880) 145,902. 

Jefferson, in Louisiana, a S. E. parish, forming a part 
of the delta of the Mississippi; urea. about 584 sq. m. 
Rivers. Mississippi River, and numerous smaller streams, 
and Baraturia Bay and an arm of the Gulf of Mexico 
washes its S. W. borders. Surface, low, and along the 
borders occupied by extensive marshes; soil, exceedingly 
fertile. Cup. Lafayette. 

—A post-village of the above parish, on the Mississippi 
River, about 1 m. above New Orleans. 

Jefferson, in Maine, a post-township of Lincoln co., 
about 20 m. S. E of Augusta; pop. about 2,600. 

Jefferson, in Maryland, a post. village of Frederick co., 
about 83 m. W. N. W. of Annapolis. 

Jefferson, in Michigan, a township of Cass co.; pop. 
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about 1,600. 

Jefferson, in Michigan, a post-township of Hillsdale 
co.; pop. about 2,000, 

—A woe of Jackson co., on Raisin River and Clark’s 
Lake, about 12 m. S. S. E. of Jackson. 

Jefferson, in Minnesota, a township of Houston co.; 
pop. about 200. 

—A post-township of Winona co.; . about 300. 

Jefferson, in Mississippi, a S. W. co., adjoining Lonis- 
iana; area, about 530 sq. m. Rivers, Mississippi River 
and some smaller streams. Surface, generally level ; 
soil, fertile. Cap. Fayette. Pop. about 17 000, 

Jefferson, in Missouri, an E. cos adjoining Illinois; 
area, abt. 654 g. m. Rivers. Mississippi, Bix, and Ma- 
ramec rivers, and Joachim, Plattin, and Sandy creeks. 
Surface, diversified ; soil, fertile. Min. Lead in abun- 
dance, and also copper and cobalt. Cup. Hillsborough. 
Pop. (1880) 18,730, 

A village of the above co., about 18 m. S. of St. Louis, 

Jefferson, in Montana Territory, a S. W. central co.; 
area, about 6,500 sq.m. Rivers. Jefferson, Madison, 
Missouri, and Wisdom rivers. Surface, much diversi- 
fied; soil, in general fertile. Cup. Jefferson City. 

Jefferson, in N. Carolina, a post-village, cap. of Ashe 
co., about 200 m. W.N.W. of Raleigh. 

Jefferson, in New Hampshire, a post-township of Coos 


co.; pop. about 900. 
a township of Morris 


Jefferson, in New Jersey, 
county. 

Jefferson, in New Fork, a N. co., bordering on Lake 
Ontario and Upper Canada; area, about 1,140 sq. m. 
Rivers. St. Lawrence, Black, and Indian rivers, besides 
numerous smaller streams. Surface, uneven: soil, very 
fertile. Min. Iron, lead, and copper. Cup. Watertown. 
Pop. (1880) 66, 106. 

—A post-township of Schoharie co. 

—A post-village of Schuyler co,, on Seneca Lake, about 21 
miles N. of Elmira. The name of the post-office is 
WATKINS, and sometimes the village itself receives that 
name. 

Jefferson, in Ohio, an E. co., adjoining W. Virginia; 
area, about 350 sq.m. Rivers. Ohio River, Yellow and 
Cross creeks. Surface, diversified; soil, very fertile. 
Min. Stone-coal. Cap. Steubenville. Pop. abt. 40,000. 

—A township of Adams co. 

—A post-village and township, cap. of Ashtabula co., abt. 
56 m. E. of Cleveland ; pop. of township about 1,200, 

A township of Brown co.; pop. about 1,900. 

— 5 Clinton co.; pop, about 1,500. 

Coshocton co.; pop. about 1,600. 

Fayette co.; pop. about 3,200. 

Franklin co.; pop. about 1,900, 

Greene co.; pop. abont 1,800, 

„ Guernsey co.; pop. about 1,300. 

—A village of Harrison co., about 20 m. W. by N. of Steu- 
benville. 

—A township of 


Jackson co.; pop. abont 3,000. 

* Knox co.; pop. about 2,100. 

—A village of Licking co., about 18 m. S. E. of Columbus. 
—A towuship of Logan co.; pop. about 2, 600. 
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Jefferson, in Ohio, a village and township of Madison 
co., ubt. IA m. W. of Columbus; pop. of township abt. 2,100, 

—A township of Mercer co.; pop. about , 500. 

= Montgomery co.; pop. about 2,800, 

Muskingum co. 
Noble co.; pop. abt. 1,800. 
Preble co.; pop. about 2,700. 
Richland co.; pp. about 3,400. 
Ross co.; pop. abont 1,300, 
Scioto co.; pop. about 1,800, 
Tuscarawas vo. ; pop. about 1.500. 

4 Williams co.; pop. about 2,100. 

Jefferson, in Oregon, a thriving post village of Marion 
co., on the Santiam River, about 16 m. 8. of Salem. 

Jefferson, in Pennsylvania, a W. central co.; area, 
about 500 sq.m. Rivers. Mahoning and Redbank creeks, 
Surface, hilly ; soil, in general very fertile. Min. Iron 
and coal. Cup. Brookville. 

—A township of Alleghany co.; pop. about 2,600. 

=> bs Berks co.; pop, about 1,150. 

7 N Butler co, ; pop. about 2.000. 
4 2 Dauphin co.; pop. about 1,200. 

=> p Fayette co.; pop. about 2,000. 

—A village of Forest co. 

—A post-village and township of Greene co., about 37 m. 
S. W. of Pittsburg ; pop. of township about 1,700. 

A township of Luzerne co.: pop. about 1,000. 

—, = Somerset co.; pop. about 1,100. 

„ = Washington co.; pop. about 1,400, 

A village of York co., about 12 m. S. W. of York. 

Jefferson, in & Carolina, a P. O. of Chesterfield dist. 

Jefferson, in Tennessee, an E. ch.; area, about 600 sq. 
m. Rivers. Holston and French Broad rivers. Surface, 
much diversified, the co. being traversed by bigh ridges 
of the Alleghany Mountains ; il, in the valleys fertile. 
Min. Iron-ore. Cup. Dandridge. Pop. about 18,000. 

—A post-village of Rutherford co., about 20 m. S. E. of 
Nashville. 

Jefferson, in Tezas, an E.8.E. co., bordering on Louis- 
jana and the Gulf of Mexico; area, about 800 sq. m. 
Rivers. Neches River, and some smaller streams. Sa- 
bine Lake occupies its E. horder. Surface, level; soil, 
fertile. Cup. Beaumont. 

—A post-village, cap. of Marion co., on Big Cypress Bayou, 
about 4 m. above Soda Lake, and 350 m. N. E. of Austin; 


„ about 3.000. 

Jefferson, in Virginia, a post-village of Powhatan co., 
on the James River, about 35 m. above Richmond. 

Jefferson, in Washington Territory, a W. co., border- 
ing on the Pacific Ocean ; area, abt. 1,600 sq. m. Rivers. 
Small and unimportant; Admiralty Inlet bounding it on 
the E. Surface, mountainous; soil, in some parts fer- 
tile. Cap, Port Townsend, 

Jefferson, in Wisemsin, a S. E. co.; area, about 600 sq. 
m. Rivers, Crawfish, Bark, and Rock rivers. Surface, 
undulating ; soil, fertile. Cap. Jefferson. 

A township of Greene co.; pop. about 1,800. 

—A post-village and township, cap. of Jefferson co., at 
the junction of Rock and Crawfish rivers, about 40 m. 
E. by S. of Madison. The town commands an active 
trade, and is rapidly increasing in population and im- 
portance. 

—A township of Monroe co.; pop. abt. 500. 

—A township of Vernon co. ; Pop. abt. 1,300. 

Jefferson, in West Virginia, an extreme N. k. co., 
adjoining Maryland and Virginia; area, abt. 260 sq. m. 
Rivers. Shenandoah aud Potomac rivers, and uan 
Creek. Surface, diversified, the Blue Ridge forming the 
S. E. border; soil, in the valleys very fertile. It is at the 
N. H. corner of this co. that the Potomac pierces the Blue 
Ridge. (See HARPER'S FERRY.) Cap. Shepherdstown. Pop. 
abt. 16,000. 

Jefferson Bar’racks, in Missouri, a post-village 
and U. States military station of St. Louis co., on the 

Mississippi River, about 12 m. S. by W. of St. Louis. 

Jef'ferson Bridge, in Montana Territory, a post- 
office of Madison co. 

Jefferson City, in Missouri, a city, cap. of the State 

| and seat of justice of Cole co,, on the Missouri River, 
abt. 128 m. W. of St. Louis; Lat. 38° 36’ N., Lon. 92° 8° 
W. The city is finely located on an elevated tract, and 
contains some handsome and substantial edifices. Pop. 

(1880) 5,271. 

Jefferson City. in Mmtana Territory, a post- village, 
cap. of Jefferson co., on the Missouri River, abt. 25 m. 
E. of Helena, 

Jefferso'nia, n. [Named in honor of President Jeffer- 
son.] (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Berberidacez, 
The species J. diphylla, the Twin-leaf, or Rheumatism- 
root, is found in woods from W. New York to Wisconsin 
and southward The leaves, which are only two and 
bipartite, rise immediately from a horizontal rootstock 
borne upon long petals, and enfolding a bandsome white 
flower, not unlike that of the blood-root, nnd appearing 
in April and May. This plant has in the West the repu- 
tution of being a stimulant, diuphoretic, and antispus- 
modic. 

Jef fersonite, n. (in.) A dark-green foliated variety 
of pyroxene. — Dana. 

Jefferson Lake, in Minnesota, a post-village of Le 
Suenr co. 

Jefferson Line, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of 
Clearfield co. 

Jefferson's River, in Montana Territory, the most 
western of the three branches which unite in Gallatin 
co. to form the Missonri River. 

Jefferson Station, in Pennsylvania, a post-office 
of York co, 

Jeffersonton, in Georgia, a post-village, cap. of 
Camden co., on the Santilla River, abt. 185 m. S. S. B. ef 
Milledgeville. 
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Jer fersonton, in Virginia, a post-village of Culpep- 
per co., abt. 100 m. N. N. W. of Richmond. 

Jeffersontown, in Kentucky, n post-village of Jef- 
ferson co., abt. 45 m, W. of Frankfort. 

Jefferson Valley, in New York, a post-office of 
Westchester co, 

Jeffersonville, lu California, « village of Tuolumne 
co., abt, 3 m. W. of Sonora. 

Jeffersonville, in Georgia, a post-village of Twiggs 
co,, abt, 22 m. S. E. of Macon. 

„in Illinois, a post- office of Wayne co. 

Jef ferson ville, in Indiana, a considerable post- town 
of Clarke co., on the Ohio River, nearly opposite Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, and about 40 m. below Madison. The 
town is well built, and, among other fine structures, con- 
tains the Stute prison of Indiana aud three U. States 
hospitals. Manuf. Locomotives, and other machinery, 
cars, Kc. Pop. (1880) 9,359. 

Jeffersonville, in Iowa, a post-office of Lee co. 

Jeffersonville, in Kentucky, a post-village of Mont- 
gomery co., abt, 8 m. E. of Mount Sterling. 

Jefferson ville, in Michigan, a p.st-office of Cass co. 

Jeffersonville, in New Fork, a post-village of Sulli- 
van co., abt. 95 m. 8.8.W. of Albany. 

Jeffersonville, in Ohio, a post-village of Fayette 
co., abt. 4 in S. W. of Columbus. 

Jeffersonville, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
Montgomery co., abt. 3 m. N. W. of Norristown. 

Jeffersonville, in Vermont, a P. O. of Lamoille co. 

Jeffersonville, in Virginia, a post-village, cap. of 
Tazewell co, abt. 300 m. W. by S. of Richmond. 

Jeffrey, Fraxcis, a distinguished British critic and es- 
sayist, B. at Edinburgh, 1773. After graduating at the 
universities of Glasgow and Oxford, J., in 1794, was ad- 
mitted to the Scottish bar. In 1802, he became editor 
of the Edinburgh Review. The celebrity which this re- 
view ut once attained was owing more, in au incalcu- 
luble degree to him, than to any other of the contributors. 
In 1813 he married a grand-niece of the famous John 
Wilkes (g. v. M crossing to the United States to bring her 
home. tn 1815, he became the occupant of the beautiful 


castle of Craigcruok, near Edinburgh (see Fig. 1442 
which, improved by his fine taste, became a rendezvous 
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for many of the chief literati of Europe. From 1816 till 
he ceased to practise, J. was the acknowledged leader 
of the Scottish bar. In 1820, and again in 1821, he was 
elected Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow; in 
1829, Dean of the Faculty of Advocates, and, in Dec., 
1820, Lord Advocate of Scotland, or, in other words, 
Secretary of State for that division of Great Britain. In 
this capacity he entered the British House of Commons. 
In May, 1834, he took his seat on the bench as one of 
the judges in the High Court of Session, assuming, ac- 
cording to the Scottish fashion, the honorary title of 
Lord Jeffrey. In 1843, Lord J. published, though with 
reluctance, 3 vols., containing selections from his Contri- 

butions to the Edinburgh Review. D. 1850. 
Jeffreys, or Jefferies, Georas, Lord, an English 
judge, notorious for his cruelty and injustice, born at 
Acton, Denbighshire, England, about 1640. He was 
educated at Westminster school, after which he removed 
to the Inner Temple, where he studied the law with 
great application. By attaching himself to the Duke 
ot York. he obtained the appointment of Welsh judge, 
the honor of knighthood, and the chief-justiceship of 
Chester. lu 1683 he was appointed Chief-Justice of the 
King's Bench, and, in 1685, Lord-Chancellor. His cruel- 
ties on the western circuit towards the deluded followers 
of the duke of Monmouth were excessive; yet they gave 
great satisfaction to James II., who, with a grim pleas- 
antry, called this “ Jeffreys’ Campaign.” He supported 
all the arbitrary acts of the court, and rendered himself 
so obnoxious to the people, that, when James abdicated 
the throne, J. attempted to leave the kingdom in the 
disguise of a sailor, but was recognized while drinking 
in a cellar in Wapping. Perceiving himself discovered, 
he feigned a cough, and turned to the wall with his pot 
of beer in his hand; but information of his presence 
being communicated to the mob, they rushed in, and 
carried him before the Lord-Mayor, who sent him before 
the Privy Council, by whom he was committed to the 
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and forensic ability, soon attained the first rank of the 
legal profession, As a writer he is best known by his 
Natural History of the Haman Races, published in 1867, 
a book of great research, much readiug, and careful an- 
alysis, which is regarded us a standard work on eth- 
nology. 

Jeffries, in Pennsylvania, a P. 0. of Clearfield co. 

Jefton, in Jl, a township of Fayette co; pop. abt. 900. 

Jehanghir, A-But MUZAFFER NOUKEDDIN MOHAMMED, | 
Mogul emperor of Hindustan, and son of the famous 
Akbar, whom he succeeded on the throne of Delhi in 
1005. Unlike most Eastern despots, he was generous, 
affable, and easy of access to his subjects, and a patron 
of literature and arts. He wrote memoirs of the first 
17 years of his reign, and added to the historical com- 
mentaries of Sultan Baber. Nourjehan, his wife, cele- 
brated equally for her beauty and wit, had great influ- 
ence on the conduct of state affairs, and has been the 
fertile theme of Oriental poems and romances, An in- 
teresting account of the court of J. and of the state of 
India during his reign, was written by T. Roe, who was 
sent ambassador from James I. to the court of the Mogul 
in 1615. J. p. 1627. 

Jeho'nhaz, one of the idolatrous kings of Israel, and 
succeeded his father, Jehu, in the sovereignty, 876 B. c. 
His iniquitous courses led to his defeat and humiliation ; 
his country being invaded by the armies of Syria, anc 
suffering such defeats and misfortune, that he could 
barely muster 10,000 infantry, fifty horse, and only a few 
charivts to oppose the myriads of the encroaching foe, 
After a wicked aud stormy reign of 17 years, he died, 
B. C. 850. —Also the name of a king of Judah, commonly 
called the younger, a son of Josiah, who, obtaining a 

rty, usurped the throne, to the exclusion of his elder 

rother; his short reign of a few months, however, 

was brought to a close by his captivity, and committal 
as a close prisoner to Egypt. 

Jehoiakim, a king of Judah, and a brother of the last- 
named, was advanced to the throne of Judah B. c. 608 as 
a tributary of Pharoah Necho, king of Egypt, to whom, 
as the price of his elevation, he gave 500 talents of 
silver and one talent of gold. Though strongly admon- 
ished by the prophet Jeremiah to walk in the paths of 
virtue and piety by a strict observance of the law, like 
too many of his predecessors in Judah and Israel, Je- 
hoiakim relapsed into idolatry and wickedness. His 
pride, or his obstinacy, brought down upon himself and 
unfortunate country the vengeance of the Babylonian 
king, Nebuchadnezzar, who with a vast army crossed the 
frontiers of Judea, and besieged Jerusalem, rifled the 

temple of all its sacred and precious vessels, und leaving 

the bumiliated king as his tributary on the throne, re- 
turned to Babylon loaded with spoil, and carrying with 
him some of the principal inhabitants of Jerusalem as 
hostages of Jehoiakim's good faith, the youthful Daniel 
being among the captives. The death of this king ap- 
pears to have been attended with some mystery and sus- 
picion; and his funeral, as had been predicted by Jere- 
miah, unmourned and dishonored, his body being drawn 
through the city and cast into a hole without the walls. 
D. 597 B. o. 

Jehor’am. See Joram. 

Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, ascended the throne at 
the age of 35, in succession to his father Asa, ¥14 B. c. 
During the early part of his reign his people prospered, 
for he was a pious prince; but having entered into an 
alliance with Abab, he suffered many disasters, which 
were at length averted by prayer and fasting; and 
henceforth his reign was peaceful and happy. After 
a reign of 25 years he died, 880 B. C. leaving his crown to 
his son Jehoram. 

Jehosh‘aphat, (Valley of.) ( Script.) The valley of 
the judgment of God, a metaphorical name of some place 
where God would judge the foes of his people, (Joel iii. 
2. 12.) There is no ground for applying it to any known 
locality, or for connecting it, unless for mere illustra- 
tion, with the great battle of Jehoshaphat described in 
2 Chr. xx. Since the third century, however, the name 
has been appropriated to the deep and narrow glen east 
of Jerusalem, running north and south between the 
city and the mount of Olives, called in the Bible the 
brook Kidron. — See JERUSALEM. 

Jeho'vah, u. [Hleb. yehovah, trom havah, or haiah, to 
be.] The Eternal, the Immutable Being; the Scripture 
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Jejune’, a. (Lat. jqunus.] Void; vacant; wanting; 


hungry. 


—Dry; barren; wanting interesting matter. 
Jejune’ty, adv. In a jejune, empty, barren manner. 
Jejune'ness, un. State or quality of being jejune; 


emptiness; poverty; barrenness; particularly, want of 
interesting matter. 


Jeju'num, n. | Lat. jjunus, empty] (Anat.) The sec- 


ond division of the small intestines ; — so called because 
alter death it is, alinvst invariably. found empty. 


Jejuy, (ha-hwee’,) or Xexvy, a river of Paraguay, enters 


the Paragnay River about 90 m. above Asuncion. 


Jekil-irmak, YE£SHIL-IRMAK, (yesħ-il ir’mak,) a river 


of Asiatic Turkey, rising in Lat. 59° 50 N., Lon. 37° 40/ 
E., and after a course of 200 m.. falling into the Black 
Sea on the E. side of the Bay of Samsoun. 


Jelalabad’, a town of Afghanistan, stands near the 


Cabul River, in a fertile plain, which is separated from 
Peshawur by the famous Khyber Pass. J. thus occu- 
pies a commanding position on the grand route between 
India and Central Asia. Pop. about 3,000. 


Jelat'an, JELATMA, JELATONE, a town of Russin, govt. 


of ‘fambov, 158 m. N. of Tambov City, on the Oka; pop. 
7,500. 


Jelitz’, Jeletz’, a town of Russia, govt. of Orel, 110 


m. KK. S. E. of Orel city, on the Sosna. In the vicinity 
are extensive iron-mines, Hop. 25,000. 


Jellachich, ve Buziu, JOSEPH, BARON von, Ban of Cro- 


atia, general in the Austrian service, born 1801 ; died 
1859. Educated at the military college of Vienna, at 
eighteen he was made lieuteuant in the dragoon regi- 
ment of his uncle the vice-ban of Croatia, He spent 
several years in Italy, aud was also employed on the mil- 
itary frontier. In 1842 he rose to the rank of colonel, 
and obtained the reputation of being a good officer. In 
1848, when the Magyars sought to render themselves in- 
dependent, Jellachich persuaded the Croats that the 
preservation of the Austrian empire was necessary to 
their interests. The Croats sent a deputation to Vienna 
with offers of service, and demanded that Jellachich 
should be made Ban. The court was only too glad to 
concur, adding the title of privy councillor and com- 
mandant of the Banat. In September, 1848, he encoun- 
tered the Hungarians and was repulsed, but afterwards 
marched with eighteen thousand men to the aid of 
Prince Windischgriitz, who was besieging the insurgent 
capital. In November he met the Hungarians at Swe- 
chat, and gained a victory which decided the fate of the 
capital. At the conclusion of the Hungarian struggle 
be received high testimonies of esteem from the im- 
perinl court. In 1853, when the Austrians were nearly 
embroiled with the Turks, he commanded a corps on the 
lower Danube. The Ban in his youth was a cultivator 
of the Muses, and his poems were republished in 1851. 

Jellied, a. (See IELLx.] Brought to the consistence 
of jelly. 

Jelly. n. [Fr. gelée; Sp. jalea, from Lat. gelo, to freeze, 
to congeal ; allied to Ar. qulid, ice.] The term applied to 
every translucent juice which, when cold, thickens, 60 
as to coagulate into a trembling mass; thus the juices 
of acid or mucilaginous fruits, currants, &c., are called 
jellies when, by the addition of one part of sugar to two 
parta of juice, and by boiling, they have obtained a 
proper consistence. The term is also applied to a con- 
centrated decoction of Iceland moss, rendered agreeable 
to the taste by the addition of sugar, &c. When the 
horns, bones, or extremities of animals are boiled te 
such a degree as to be stiff und firm when cold, without 
the nddition of any sugur, they are also called jellies. 
Fruit jellies, when diluted with water, are good as med- 
eines in all disorders of the prime vie arising from 
alkalescent juices: in their nature they are cooling, sa- 
ponaceous, and ascescent. Jellies made from animal 
substances, on the contrary, are alkulescent, and are 
therefore good in all cases in which acidity of the humors 
prevails. Animal jelly is soluble in water, glutinous, 
becomes fluid by heat, coagulates in the cold, aud com- 
bines with oils and resins. 

Jel'ly-fish, n. (Zodl.) A term applied to the animals 
of the class Acaleph# generally, but more especially to 
the Mepusa, q. r. 

Jem'idar, u. A native officer in the East-Indian army, 
who holds a rank somewhut similar to that of a lieuten- 
ant in the regular service. 


nume of the Supreme Being. The word itself, which | Jemmapes. (zhem-map’,) a small town in Belgium, in 


appears to be of Phoenician origin, was held in peculiar 
veneration by the Jews, who never allowed themselves 
to pronounce it in the reading of their sacred books, but 
substituted for it wherever it occurred, the term Adonai, 
or Lord. This practice is maintained even to this day ; 
nor will they wrie the word in perfect Hebrew letters. 
Hence they have left the word Jehovah imperfectly 
written over the altar-piece in the synagogue in St 
Helen’s Place, London; making it to resemble that 
word, but in reality to signify the Beloved. 

Jeho'vist. n. (Eccl. Hist.) One who maintains that 
the vowel points annexed to the word Jehovah, in He- 
brew, are the proper vowels belonging to the word, and 
express the true pronunciation: — opposed to the Adon- 
ists. — Ogilvie. 

Jehovis'tie, a. Relating to Jehovah;—applied to 
those parts in the Old Testament, where the Supreme 
Being is more especially named Jehovah — in contradis- 


the province of Hainault, and renowned for the victory 
gained here on the 6th of November, 1792, over the 
Austrians by the French under General Dumouriez and 
the Duc de Chartres — afterwards Duke of Orleans and 
Louis Philippe —and which led to the subsequent con- 
quest of Belgium by the French. 
Jem miness. n. Spruceness; neatness. (Vulgar.) 
Jem' my. a. Spruce; neat; well dressed. (Vulgar.) 
Je'nn, (yd’/na,) a town of Germany, in the grand-duchy 
of Saxe-Weimar, ou the Saale, 12 m. from Weimar. In the 
s the old castle of Kirchberg. now in ruins. It 
pally noted for its university, which was opened 
in 1558, and which, towards the beginning of the present 
century, had for its teachers, Humboldt, Fichte, Gries- 
bach, Schiller, and Benelling: Pop. 6,123. — The neigh- 
borhood of this town was the scene of the great battle 
of the Lith October, 1806, in which, at one blow, Bon- 
aparte overthrew the Prussian monarchy. 


Tower, where he remained for the rest of his life. D. in tinction to those in which he is named Elohim. Jenk’en’s Bridge, in Missouri, a village of St. Clair 

the Tower of London, 1689. Je’hu, tenth king of Israel, had been commander in the c», about 95 m. S. W. by W. of Jefferson City. 
Seffrey’s Creek, in & Carolina, enters the Pedee| army of Jehoram, his king, whom he shot with au Jenken's Bridge, in Virginia, a P.O. of Accomac co. 

River from Marion district arrow, and put to death seventy of Ahab’s children, and Jenkins. in /owa, u township of Mitchell co. ; pop. 473. 
Jeffries, -Jonn Parsons, an American author, n. in Tell] the priests of Baal in the temple of their idol. Aſter- Jenkins, in Pennsylvania, a township of Luzerue co.; 

township, Huntingdon co., Tenn., 1815. In 1836 he set-“ wards relapsing into idolatry, he was punished by the! p-p. about 2,000. 

tled in Wooster, Ohio, where he commenced the prac-| delivery of bis kingdom to Hazael, king of Syria. D. Jenk’intown, in Pennsylvania, n post-village of Mont 

tice of law in 1840, and, by his integrity of charter] 857 B. G. gomery co., about 10 m. N. W. of Philadelphia. 
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Jenks, in Jowa, a post-office of Taylor a0, 
e 


nks, in Pennsyivania, a township of Forest co. ; 
Pep. about 250. 


Jeuks' ville, in New York, n Post-office of co, 
Jenne, imme. (jen.) a town of centra. 


JERE 


hnman sacrifices were held in nbomina 


Jenner. EDWARD, an English physician, the discoverer 
and propagator of Vaccination, 


tershire, in 1744, Having studied 


nara devoted to the consideration of, an 
ments made with, vaccine lymph (or fluid taken from 
prstale on the teat of a cow, and to 


rodu „ subject a disease Precisely sim- 
flar to that in the cow from wh. 
that 


Jenner, in Pennsylvania, a township of Somerset co; 
Pep. about 2.500. 


en nerstown, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Som- 
ereet cu. 


Jon nerville. in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Ches- 
ter cv., about 70 m. E. by S. of Harrishu * 


—4 Dost-village of Sumersot co., about 62 m. E. by 8. of 
Pi u 


Jen'net, n. A Spanish horse; a genet. 
Jen'neting, n. (Corrupted ‘fro 


grain, 
uss. — The Jumpii 
aud southward and w 
inches long 


rusty, 

i co.; 75 sq. 

m. Rivers. Vernon's Fork and Gra 8 

Catatuck River, and Sand Creek. Surface, diversified ; 
soil, fertile. Cip, Vernon. 

=A township of Tawford co.; Pop. about 2,000, 

—A township of Payette co.; PYP. about 300, 

=A post-office of Franklin co, 

—A township of Owen co.; Pop. about 1,100, 

—A township of Scott co.; Pop. about 3,600. 

Jen'nings’ Creek, in Ten 


Jeremlah. the secon, 


ennessee, a Village of Jack- 

RON co. 

Jen'nings Gap, in Fir inia, a Post-village of Au- 
gusta co., about 12 m. W. N. W. of Richmond. 


In d. in Arkansas, a Village of Sebastian co, 
t-village of Calaveras 
co, 2 in S.W of Mokelumne Mil 


Jenn op olis in 0 a thr iv. vil of Ben- 
ton rt oal il m. S. of Corvallis, = ~~ 


Jeof all. n. (Fr, jai failli, I have failed.) (Lavo, ) Certain 


Ader; — 1. 
Osiah (i-xit. ). 
„ XNii, xxiii 
. ); 
statates are called statute ` 
because, where a Pleader percei 


ives any slip in the form 
of his brocewlings, and acknowled, 


ges the error jeofail), 
he is ut liberty to amend it, G 


> gefihrden, to expose to 
danger, from 2 To put in danger of loss or in- 


to risk; to peril; to eudanger, 
Jeop arder, n. Oue who buts to hazard. 


Jeop ardize, r.a. To putin dan 
endanger: to hazard; to Jeopard. 


cop ardous, a. Exposed to 
at-lons, 


„of Whicheit K 


short account, anc Proper a 


duction to the Be 
author, which 1 


ger or jeopardy; to 
- — Worcester. 


r perilous; haz- 


pecially 

has occasion to excite the softer Passions of Kriof and 
pity, which is frequently the case in the earlier 
of his Prophecies, Those are chiefly 
middle of hin book is almost entirel 
Written in a plain, prosaic style, an 
narrative, On many occasions h 
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tion by the} sublime, 
Israelites, ‘Thy history of J. is coutained in the Book 
of Judges, 


y- One species is a timo of the judges, and formed an i 
native of Egypt, Syrian, Ad.; and was known to the au. tier fortress of Judwa, It was again d 
cients under the name of Dipus (two-footed), which js 


p 
cies is the ipus sagitta. It is of a pale-yellowish fawn! fixed at Ribah, a mean and foul Ara 
color on the Upper parts, and white beneath; the length} 200 inhabitants. 
of the body it about § inches, and of the tail 10. bein 


ears, | Jericho, in Nao Jersey, 


g| Jerie 


JERO 


especially in xlvi. to li. 1-39, which are wh 
poetical, and in whieh the prophet approaches — 
the sublimity of Isaiah,” 


aiel Jeremi'ad, n. [From Jeremiah.) 


A lamentation; a 


tale of sorrow, or complaint; a iament; also, a curtain. 


- See Gerratcon, 
1 Jericho, joriko) (Ane. Geng.) A cit of the Cannan- 
ites, in & pile on the W. side of the . Dear ite 
t was destroyed by Joshua, rebuilt in 


udependent fron. 
estroved by Veg. 
adrian, and finally d 
The site of J, has Usually bern 
b hamlet of ome 
ent travellers, however, show that 


Pasian, rebuilt under H 
during the e 


es; the color 
with black, 


of our Lord's days’ 
fast and temptation. J. Was ancient! 


and amazingly fruitful, It might easily be made so 
again, but now lies neg s 
sams, and honey, 


disappeared. 


labama, a village of Pei 
„River, abt, 13 m. N. of Marion. * 


ho, in Minois, a Post- village of Kane abt. 12 
m. W. by S. of Aurora, * * 


—A nee N co. 1 
Jericho, in N. Carolina, a village of ayne abt. 
7 f Raleigh,” * — 


71 m. E. S. K o 
a village of Salem co, 


post-village of Queen's co., 
ity. 


bost-village and township of 
N. W. of Montpelier; Pop. of 
‘tre, in Vermont, a post-vill of Chit- 
1 32 m. N. W. of Montpelier, i 

s Jereed sM. A Turkish javelin. 

K. v. 4. [Irel hrekia; Scot, verk.] To thrust ont; 
to thrust with a an : 
twitch, thr 
Mution,— 


Jericho, in New 
abt. 30 m, 


One who jerks: a whip 
Du, j 


d, n. (Arch) A roof, the end of 
to a shape intermediate between a gable 


he rest ol 
Solomon's reign, he remained in retirement, 


Upon the 
death of that monarch, 990 n. C., and the revolt of the 


* Jeroboam returned 
to his native land; and the revolte] tril 


s having formed 
themselves into a Separate kingdom, under the name of 


TA 


Jersey Landing, in HIlinois, a village of Jersey co. 
Jersey Mills, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Ly- 


Jersey Prairie, in Illinois, a village of Cass co. 
Jer’sey Shore, in Pennsylvania, a post-borough of 


about 1,365. 

Jer’sey-tea,n. (Bot.) See CEANOor nus. 

Jer’seytow n, in Pennsylvania, a post - village of Co- 
lnmbia co., u Hout 12 m. N. of Danville. 

—A village of Montour co., about 75 m. N. N. E. of Harris- 
burg. 

Jerseyville, in Illinois, a post-village and township, 
cap. of Jersey co., about 71 m. S. W. of Springfield; pop. 
about 2,611. 


JERS 


after an unholy and idolatrous reign of 22 yeurs, died 
968 B. o. 


Israel, elected Jeroboam as their first king, and who, Jerumenha, (zha-roo-men’ya,) a town of Brazil, prov. 


JERU 


of Piauhy, on the right bank of the Gurguea, a tributary 
of the Parnahiba, about 95 miles W. of Oeiras; pop. 3.000. 


IxROO AM II., king of Israel, and the son of Joash, suc-|Jeru’/salem. [lieb. Kadushah; Gr. Hierosoluma ; 


ceeded that king in An. . After some signal victories 
over the Assyrians, he fell into the practice of idolatry, | 
and had his kingdom overrun by the Assyrians. The 
rophets Hosea and Amos predicted the downfall of his 
ouse. 
Jerome’, or Hreron’ymus, (St.,) one of the fathers of | 
the Church, was B. in 331, at Stridon, on the frontiers 
of Dacia, and studied at Rome, under Donatus the Gram- 
marian. He was ordained a presbyter at Antioch, in 
378, and soon after went to Constantinople, where he 
lived with Gregory Nazianzen. In 382, he visited Rome, 
and was made secretary to Pope Damasus; but three 
vars ufterwards he returned into the East, accompanied 
y several female devotees, who wished to lead an ascetic | 
life in the Holy Land, and died in 420, superintendent | 
of a monastery at Bethlehem. J. was one of the most 
learned of the fathers, and took a leading part in the | 
religious controversies of his age, combating especially 
Vigilantius, Jovinian, Rufinus, and Pelagius; but as a 
theological disputant he was violent and acrimonious 
in a high degree. His writings are very numerous, the 
most important being his Commentaries on various 
parts of the Bible. The Church owes to him the Latin 
translation of the Bible, well known under the name of 
the Vulgate. His style is singularly pure and classical. | 
Jerome’, in Indiana, a post-village of Howard co., on 
the Wildcat River, abt. 55 m. N. by E. of Indianapolis. 
Jerome’, in Iowa, u post-village of Appanoose co., abt. 
42 m. S. W. of Ottumwa. 
Jerome’, in Michigan, a township of Midland co.; pop. 
abt. 114. 
Jerome’, in Ohio, a post-township of Union co.; pop. 
abt. 1,426. 
Jerome of Prague, n. 1378, so called from the 
place of his birth, was the disciple of John Huss (g. v.), 


and a man of considerable learning. The council of |. 


Constance cited him to appear before it with his master; 
but finding that Huss was thrown into prison, he re- 
tired to Uberlingen, where he applied for a safe-conduct, 
which was refused. On the journey to his own country, 
he was arrested and sent to Constance in chains. After 
being cruelly tortured, he was consigned to the flames, 
which he endured with great fortitude, in 1416. 

Jeromesville, (j*-rome'vi!,) in Okin, a post- village of 
Ashland co., about 85 m. NN. E. of Columbus. | 

Jeron’ymites, u. pl. (Eccl. Hist.) See HIERONYMITES. 

Jerrold, Doveras, an English humorist, novelist, and 
dramatic writer, n. in London, 1803. His best produc- 
tions are, The Prisoner of War, Bubbles of a Day, Time 

Works Wonders, The Cutspaw, St. Cupid, The Heart of | 
Gold, Mrs. Caudle’s Lectures, &c. D. 1859. 

Jer’sey, the largest and most important of the Channel 
Islands, lying in the English Channel, and belonging to 
Great Britain. It is about 12 m. long and 7 m. wide. 
The coast is indeuted with numerous excellent harbors, 
and, save towards the S., is generally bold and precipi- 
tous. The surface is an alternation of wooded hills and 
fertile valleys. The island contains neither limestone, 
chalk, marl, nor gravel. The climate is mild and 
healthy. An excellent breed of cows, small sturdy 
horses, sheep, and a few varieties of feathered game are 
the most important animal productions. Much atten- 
tion is devoted to apple-orchards, for which the soil and 
climate are particularly favorable. The most important 
Manufactures are shoes and b-siery ; ships also ure built. 
Cap. St. Helier’s. Py. 9,617. 

Jersey, in Illinois, a S. W. co., adjoining Missouri; area, 
about 380 sq. m. Rivers. Mississippi and Illinois rivers. 
Surface, generally level; soil, fertile. Cap. Jerseyville. 
Pop. (1880) 15,546, 

Jersey. in Michigan, a post-office of Oakland co. 

Jersey, in New York,a 2 of Steuben co. 

Jersey, in Ohio, a post-twp. of 

Jersey, n. Combed wool, and yarn made of combed wool; 
— so called from the island of Jersey. — Also, a short, 
close-fitting jacket made of such, or similar material, 
worn by sailors, &c. 


RINE e0.: pop abe TTi- 


Jersey City, in New Jersey, a considerable city, cap. 
of Hudson co., on the W. bank of the Hudson kiver, at 
its entrance into New York Bay, and opposite N. York | 
city, of which it is, in fact, though in another State, an 
extension, and to which it is united by large and pow- 
erful steam ferry-boats, lighted with gas, which ply 
night and day. It is the entrepôt of the Cunard steam- | 


Lat. Hierosolima ; called also, in Arabic, EUchuds or El- 
koddes, the“ Holy.“] A celebrated city of Asia, nnd to the 
Christian the most renowned in the world. J., the an- 
cient capital of the ancient Judæa and the modern Pales- 
tine, is situate in Asiatic Turkey, 126 m. from Damas- 
cus, about 37 m. from the Mediterranean, and about 24 
from the Jordan, at an elevation of 2.500 feet above the 
level of the sea; Lat. 31° 46 43” N., Lon. 35° 13’ E. It 
stands on an elevated plateau, consisting of a series of 
ridges of limestone, intersected by narrow and precipi- 
tous ravines. Its most splendid edifice is the mosque, 
erected in the 7th cent. by the caliph Omar, and beur- 
ing his name. It is also called Kubbet-es-Sukhrah, 
“Dome of the Rocks,” and is superior to any other ex- 
ample of modern architecture in the Turkish empire, not 
excepting the celebrated mosque of St. Sophia. It oc- 
cupies the site, and is supposed to contain some remains 
of the Jewish Temple. The church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre was built by the empress Helena, the mother of 
Constantine the Great, and professes, without probabil- 
ity, to comprehend withiu its limits the scene of all the 
great events of the crucifixion, entombment, and resur- 
rection of the Messiah. Close by the entrance to the 
lower chamber are the tombs of Godfrey of Bouillon 
and of Baldwin, two modern kings of Jerusalem, with 
Latin inscriptions in Gothic characters. The other 
buildings and inclosures are numerous, and occupy by 
far the larger part of the space within the walls of the 
city. The largest of the inclosures is called by the Ma- 
hometans El-Huram Ks-Sherif, “the Noble Sanctuary,” 
and is deemed so sacred that none but the Faithful are 
permitted to enter it. The other buildings of greatest 
note within the city are the convents, The houses are 
lofty, and as no windows appear on any of the lower 
stories, while those above are latticed, the passage appears 
to be between blank walls. The bazaars or shops are in 
a most unwholesome situation, being covered over, and, 
to all appearance, a nursery for every species of conta- 
gion. Hardly anything is exposed for sale; the various 
articles being secreted, through fear of Turkish rapacity. 
Dr. Clarke, when at J., riding out of the city by what is 
called Zion gate, came to a deep dingle or trench, at the 
bottom of which he discovered a series of subterraneous 
chambers, each containing one or many repositories for 
the dead. Some of these tombs, from their magnificence, 
and the labor necessary to form the numerous reposito- 
ries contained in them, suggested ah almost regal des- 
tination. As the place of crucifixion seems to have been 
a public cemetery, and as it was without the city, the 
present spot appears to agree with it better than any 
other yet assigned. For the same reason, this seems 
the most probable spot for the entombment of the Mes- 
siah. Farther to the K., and in the place called Acel- 
dama, were found some other sepulchres. At the foot 
of the Mount of Olives, and on the E. side of the brook 
Kidron, or Cedron, are the sepulchre of the Virgin, 
and those of the patriarchs. They form part of a vast 
cemetery, which extends along the foot of all the hills 
which surround J. to the S. and E. On the N. W. side, 
by the gate of Damascus, are seen the sepulchres of the 
kings. This place of sepulture has occasioned consider- 
able difficulty to antiquaries; but it is supposed to have 
been the tomb of Helena, queen of Adiabene. To the 
E., beyond the brook Kidron, rises the Mount of Olives, 
which, by the abundance of that plant, still vindicates 
this ancient appellation. In the district in which J. is 
situate, many of the events recorded in the Scriptures 
took place, and many of the places therein named are 
recalled by local associations. J., though in possession 
of the Mosleins, has long been the abode of numerous 


ers, and the terminus of the New York and Philadel-| @ j 


phia, Erie, Central New Jersey, and Northern railways, 
and of a canal for coal-transport. It has manufactories 
of locomotives, machinery, glass, crucibles, &c.; and 
abont 20 churches, the finest of which once stood in 
Wall Street, New York, but was removed, and built up, 
stone by stone, in this city. Pop. (1880) 120,728. 


coming co. 
about 45 m. W. of Springfield. 
Lycoming co., about 105 m. N. N. W. of Harrisburg; pop. 


Fig. 1445. — JERUSALEM. 
(From the road to Bethany, on the S. side of Mount Olivet.) 


monks. These consisted, originally. of various nations 
and professions, each of which had a quarter assigned 
to it; but the number has been greatly reduced. J. be- 
longed to the Jebusites, who, after its conquest by the 
Israelites, still retained a castle or fortified eminence, 
from which they were not expelled till the reign of 
David. That monarch made it the capital of his king- 
dom. Solomon, on succeeding to the throne, not only 
protected, but enlarged it, surrounded it with stronger 
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walls, and adorned the interior with that Temple the 
splendor of which was so much admired in the ancient 
world. It was taken in 599 U. c, by Nebuchadnezzar, 
who put an end to the kingdom, carried king Jehvia- 
kim captive to Babylon, and established Zedekiah as 
his viceroy. That prince, however, making an attempt 
to re-establish the independence of his country, J. was 
again taken, and was then razed to the ground, the 
temple demolished, aud all the inhabitants carried into 
captivity. After the conquest of Babylon by Cyrus, the 
Jews were permitted to return to their country, and to 
rebuild their Temple, und J. soon resumed its former 
splendor. After the conquest of Persian by Alexander, 
and after his empire had fallen to pieces, it was sur 
prised and plundered by Ptolemy, king of Egypt. Sub- 
sequently, it was exposed to a long series of attacks 
from the kings of Syria, who were. however, after many 
obstinate conflicts, bravely repelled by the Maccabees. 
Afterwards, the Romans conquered Judæa, but did not 
interfere with the religions rites, or even the municipal 
government of the Jews, when Jesus Christ appeared 
and suffered at J. During the reign of Nero, the Jews 
rebelled against the tyranny of the pro-consuls, and the 
city was finally reduced, after a long siege, by Titus. 
It was burnt, and the inhabitants sold into slavery. In 
the reign of Adrian, it was razed to the ground, and on 
its ruins a Roman town was erected, called lia Capi- 
tolina. This name remained till, by the conversion of 
Constantine, Christianity became the ruling religion of 
the Roman empire. J. then resumed its original name, 
and was held as an object of pious veneration. As the 
empire became more generally Christian, J. continued 
to increase in veneration. In 1076 it fel] into the hands 
of the Saracens and Turks, who committed such ont- 
rages on the Christian pilgrims visiting the city, that 
the country was invaded by the Crusaders, and J. taken 
in 1099, by the army under Godfrey of Bouillon, who, 
in reward for his valor, was created king of J. The city, 
with the surrounding territory, was then ruled, durin 
upwards of 60 years, by five Latin kings, when it yielded 
to the arms of Saladin. After changing successively its 
Moslem masters, it was annexed, in 1517, to the Turkish 
empire, of which it has ever since formed a part. The 
country surrounding J. consists of numerous hills. from 
whose heights there is a view of the lake Asphaltites, 
encompassed by prodigious mountains; while to the N. 
are the fertile pastures of the plain of Jericho, watered by 
the Jordan. P. of J. abt. 40,000; Mohammedans, Chris- 
tians and Jews abt. equally (but Jewish pop.. being now 
rapidly Increasing). See Wilson's Jerusalem Nerovered. 
Jeru‘salem., (Latin Kinepem or.) This kingdom was 
fouuded by the Crusaders at the close of the first Cru- 
sade. Godfrey of Bouillon was elected the first king, 
July 23, 1099. In 1104 Baldwin I. effected the conquest 
of Acre. Ile took Sidon, with the assistance of Sivard, 
Prince of Norway, in 1115; and in July, 1124, Tyre sub- 
mitted to his arms. Suladin defeated the Latins at the 
great battle of Tiberias (q. v.), aud recaptured Jerusa- 
lem in Oct., 1187. Conrad de Montserrat, who claimed 
the kingdom on his marriage with Isabella, daughter 
of Almeric, in 1190, was assassinated in 1192, during 
the preparations for his coronation, and the succession 
devolved upon Henry of Champagne. On the death of 
Almeric of Lags, in 1206, Mary, daughter of Con- 
rad and Isabella, was the nearest heir, and she was ac- 
cordingly married to John of Brienne, who assumed the 
sovereignty in 1206. In 1229 he was compelled to abdi- 
cate by Frederick II. of Germany. Jerusalem was taken 
by the Mameluke sultan, Bibers, in 1260, and the last 
remnant of the kingdom was absorbed in 1291, 


LATIN KINGS OF JERUSALEM. 
1099 Godfrey of Bouillon. 1186 Guy cf Lusignan. 
1100 Baldwin I. 1192 Henry, Count of Cham- 
1118 Baldwin II. pagne. 
1131 Fulk,Count of Aujou. 1197 Almeric, of Lusignan. 
1144 Baldwin III. 1206 John of Brienne. 
1162 Almeric. 1229 Frederick II., Emperor 
1173 Baldwin IV. of Germany. 
1185 Baldwin V. 


Jerusalem, in New Fork, a village and township of 
Yates co., abt. 20 m. S. S. W. of Geneva; pop. of town- 
ship about 2,800. 

Jerusalem, in Ohio, a post-office of Monroe co. 

Jeru’salem, in Virginia, a post-village, cap. of South- 
ampton co., abt. 75 m. 8.8.E. of Richmond. 

Jerusalem Artichoke, u. (Bot.) See HELIANTHUS. 

Jerusalem Sonth. in New Fork, a post-village of 
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Queens co., abt. 176 m. S. S. E. of Albany. 

Jer’vin, n. [From Sp. Jerra, the name of a poison ob- 
tained from white hellebore.) (Chem.) A white crys- 
talline fusible base, found, along with veratrine, in the 
Veratrum album, or white hellebore. 

Jesi, (¢-a’se,) a town of Italy, on the Esino, 16 m. from 
Ancona, Manuf. Woollen and silk fabrics. Pop. 15,240, 

Jess, n. [Old Fr. gect; Fr. jet, a throw, a cast, from 
jacto, to throw, to cast.) (Falconry.) A short strap of 
leather tied round the legs of a hawk, by which it is 
held on the fist, and tossed off into flight. 

A ribbon hanging from a garland. 

Jes‘samine, n. (Bot.) See Jasmine. 

Jes'sant. n. Fr. gisant.) (Her.) Applied to a lion or 
other beast, rising or issning from the middle of a jess. 
Jes/samine, in Kentucky, an E. central co.; area, abt. 
250 sq.m. Rivers, Kentucky River, Hickman and Jes- 
samine creeks. Surface, undulating; soil, exceedingly 

fertile. Cap. Nicholasville. Pop. abt. 10,500. 

Jes’samine Creek, in Kenlucky, enters the Ken- 
tucky River from Jessamine co. 

Jes'se, (Script.) Son of Obed and father of David. He 
was a grandson of Ruth the Moabitess, and in her na- 
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which is bored right through, while the other is not 

jerced at ull, but serves to close the hole made in the 

rst stone on one side of it. by fitting over it. In this 
case the jeweller cuts away the metal of the plate about 
the hole that is to be jewelled, deep enough to receive 
the two settings, which he places in the cavity one 
above another, taking care that the surface of the last 
may bo flush with the plate, after which he secures 
them by screws as before. The stones are fixed in the 
setting by turning a hollow in the ring to receive the 
jewel, and pressing a thin brass rim, which is left for 
the purpose, closely about the stone with a burnisher. 
Diamonds for eud-pieces, however, are generally brazed 
into settings of steel. The jeweller cuts the Jewels to 
the required shape, and polishes them in a small lathe 
on a little disc of copper, which is charged with dia- 
mond-powder, known in the trade as “ bart.” The holes 


in the stones are drilled by means of small drilis of 
steel, diamond-powder and oil being introduced into the 
cavity while the process of drilling is goingon. The 
stones are finally polished by rubbing them on a piece 
of plate-glass on which a little diamond-powder and oil 
has been placed. 

Jewelry, Jewellery, (ju'el-re,) (ju’el-e-re,)n. In 
the primary acceptation of the word, the term jewelry 
is applied to any ornaments made of precious stones set 
in gold or silver for the adornment of the person. In 
an extended sense, it includes any small article made 
of gold or silver, even though no precious stones or 
jewels be used in its manufacture. The principal of the 
precious stones or gems are described under their re- 
spective headings. (See AMETHYST, DIAMOND, EMERALD, 
Gis, Rusy, SAPPHIRE, &c.) ‘The work of preparing the 
stones, by cutting them into a suitable form and polish- 
ing them, belongs to the lapidary. (See LAPIDARY- 
work.) It is the peculiar province of the jeweller to 
make settings of metals for the stones, and secure them 
therein, and to manufacture trinkets of any kind in 
gold or silver, whether in combination with jewels or 
not. The settings of ornaments are made by casting 
the metal in small moulds or stamping it with dies, 
after which a finish is given by chasing, burnishing, 
and lacquering. Gems are fixed in their setting by 
cement and the aid of the blow-pipe, a small hammer, 
and some very fine files, The value of gold is estimated 
by the ratio that exists between the gold and the alloy, 
the whole masa being considered to be divided into 24 
equal parts. Thus, pure gold is spoken of as being “ 24 
carats fine;” old siandard or sterling gold, as being 22 
carats, and new standard gold 18 carats; which means 
that sterling gold contains 22 parts of gold to 2 of alloy, 
and new standard gold 18 parts of gold to 6 of alloy. 
Pure gold, or gold of 22 carats, is too soft for the pur- 
poses of the jeweller; and as articles of jewelry bear 
no mark to determine the quality of the gold, pur- 
chasers who have no means of testing it may often be led 
by specious announcements to give a high price for a 
chain or ornament of no intrinsic value. Gold used in 
jewelry may be mixed with such a large proportion 
of alloy as to be comparatively worthless, while it pre- 
sents a fair appearance to the sight. The tint of the 
metal or composition may be made paler or deeper, ac- 
cording to the preponderance of silver or copper in the 
alloy; and the introduction of zinc has the effect of 
improving the appearance of the metal, and rendering 
its similitude to pure gold still greater; while the in- 
trinsic value of the composition thus produced is very 
smali. American made J. equal that of any other na- 
tion. and it has become a most important industry, in 
which over $50,000,000 of capital was invested in 1880. 

Jew el-weed, n. (Bat.) See BALSAMINA. 

Jew’ess,n. A Hebrew woman. 
Jew’ett, in N. V., a p.-twp. of Greene co., about 40 m. 
southwest of Albany.— In O., a P. O. of Harrison co. 
Jeweti City, in Connecticut, a post-village of New 
London county, about 9 miles northeast by north of 
Norwich. 

Jewett Centre, in New Pork, a post-village of 
Greene co. 

Jewish, a. Pertaining to the Jews or Hebrews. 

Jew ishly, adv. In the manner of the Jews. 

Jew’ ishness, n. The quality or character of Jews. 

Jew’ry, n. Judæa. — Also, a district, quarter, or 
street where Jews formerly resided ; as, the Old Jewry, 
London. 

Jews, lirsrews, or ISRAELITES. [Heb. Jehudim, Ibrim. 
Bene Israel.) (Hist.) A celebrated people, whose 
encestors appear at the very dawn of the history of 
mankind on the banks of the Euphrates, Jordan, and 
Nile, and whose fragments are now to be seen, in large 
or small numbers, in almost all the cities of the world; 
regarding themselves as a nation in the midst of other 
nations; and though thinly scattered both among the 
rudest and most civilized nations, preserving through 
thousauds of ages common features, habits, religion, liter- 
ature,and the same language — a phenomenon unparal- 
jeled in history. Descended from Abraham, the Jews 
were at first called Hebrews, from the alleged ancestor 
of that patriarch, Heber. After the time of Jacob, their 
first appellation was replaced by the word Jsraelites, 

from rael, a surname of Jacob. The term Jew, de- 

rived frum Judeus, dates from the captivity in Babylon. 

The Jewish people assign their origin to Abraham, 

whom they designate the father of their race. After 

Abraham, Isaac, his son, became their chief; then Jacob, 

or Israel. thesonof Isaac. Jacob had 12 sons. among them 

Judah, the ancestor of David and of Jesus Christ. The 

descendants of Jacob multiplying very rapidly, they were 

eventually divided into 12 tribes, each of which was 
re; ed as having been founded by one of the children 
of Jacob. II the closing years of his life Jacob settled 
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in Egypt, in the land of Goshen. IIis posterity, pow- 
erful at first, were afterwards enslaved and persecuted 
by the Pharaohs. Moses delivered them from their 
bondage in Egypt, and put himself at their head to con- 
duct them into the land of Cannan, Under his leader- 
ship, the Jews miraculously passed the Red Sea, when 
Pharaoh and all his host were drowned, After wander- 
ing for 40 years in the desert, where Moses died, they 
reached the Land of Promise, their leader being Joshua, 
who had succeeded Moses. Joshua established the Jews | 
in the Land of Promise, and, dividing the country into 
twelve parts, gave a portion to each of the twelve tribes. 
After Joshua, the govt.was confided to a council of elders, 
then to judges; subsequently it became monarchical. 
Saul was the first king of the Jews; David succeeded 
him, and was followed by Solomon, These three kings 
established the dominion of the Jews throughout the an- 
cient land of Canann, and, for a short period, the king- 
dom extended to the Euphrates and the Red Sea, upon 
which Solomon possessed the port of Elath. But an 
the death of this last king, the twelve tribes were di- 
vided, and from that schism sprang two kingdoms. (See 
IsxaEL and Jupan.) The kingdom of Judah remained 
faithful to the lineal descendants of David, and offered 
allegiance to Rehoboam, son of Solomon; the kingdom 
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of Israel elected for its sovereign Jeroboam. These two 
kingdoms, weakened by perpetual warfare and discord, 
were in the end enslaved. The kingdom of Israel was 
destroyed by Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, and the 
kingdom of Judah by Nebuchadnezzar, who first car- 
ried captive to Babylon a great part of the inhabitants, 
and afterwards took Jerusalem by assault, destroyed 
tho temple, and reduced to slavery the whole of the 
people. After a captivity of 70 years, the Jews obtained 
from Cyrus permission to re-establish themselves in 
Jerusalem, where they were governed by high-priests. 
After the fall of the Persian empire, the Jews passed 
successively under the dominion of Alexander; of 
Ptolemy, king of Egypt; of Seleucus Nicator, king of 
Syria; and after once more falling under the sway of 
the kings of Egypt, were subsequently enslaved by the 
Syrians. Against these the Jews rose, under the leader- 
ship of Maccabeeus, and threw off their yoke. The Mac- 
cabees became the hereditary sovereigns Subsequently, 
the Romans interfered in the internal affairs of the Jew- 
ish kingdom, and placed Herod I. on the throne of the 
Maccabees, B. c. 37. It was under the reign of Herod 
that our Saviour was born. After the death of king 
Herod, Palestine was distributed among his sons, and 
divided into four portions, called tetrarchies (Judæa, 
Galilee, Abilene, Iturma); but in a few years the Romans 
sent into the country a proconsul, who governed in 
their name, and shortly afterwards Rome was sole mas- 
ter of the whole kingdom. The Jews, impatiently sup- 
porting the Roman sway, revolted many times. The 
emperor Titus took Jerusalem in the year 70, after a 
fearful siege of five months, as was prophesied. The 
city was again taken, under Adrian, in the year 135: the 
Jews were in great part exterminated; those who sur- 
vived being driven forever from Jerusalem. From this 
eriod the Jews, ceasing to form an independent nution, 
ve been scattered over the earth. When Christianity 
became the religion of the Romans, their condition be- 
came very miserable. In 418, military service was in- 
terdicted them; in 610 the emperor Heraclius perse- 
cuted them with many cruel enactments. Islamism 
treated them less rigorously. Under the reign of the 
caliphs, the Jews of Asia, of Africa, and of Spain, were 
permitted to live in peace, and to cultivate commerce, 
letters, and the sciences. In Christian Europe, espe- 
cially during the period of the Crusades, the Jews had 
to undergo every form of persecution, frequently being 
compelled to purchase life at the price of their hoarded 
gold; they were made to wear distinctive marks on 
their clothing, and afterwards to dwell in separate 
quarters of every city. They were driven from Eng- 
land in 1290, from central France in 1395, and from Spain 
and Siei in 1492. In Germany, they belonged, like 
serfs, to the emperors and the nobles, who bought and 
sold them at their pleasure. The Inquisition was a 
particularly bitter foe to the Jews, especially in the 
Spanish dominions. In the 16th century, their condi- 
tion became much improved. In France, they were 
allowed to settle at Bayonne and Bordeaux, in 1550; 
in 1784 they were relieved from the poll-tax which had 
hitherto been imposed upon them. Shortly afterwards, 
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France, treated them in a more liberal spirit. The Jews 

are spread over every quarter of the globe, being ex- 

ceedingly numerous in Germany, Poland, and the N. 

of Africa, — in Algiers in particular. Although intet- 

mixed for eighteen handred years with so many diverse 
nations, the Jews have not only preserved their reli- 
gion, as already said, but a certain national type of fen- 
ture, of which the most salient points are a dark skin, 
thick lips, and an aquiline nose. The Jews belong to 
the Semitic race, as is proved by their language, which 
is allied with the Arabic, the Syriac, and the Chaldean. 

Their primitive life was patriarchal, pastoral, nomadic 

perhaps, —certainly so in the desert, between their de- 

parture from Egypt and entrance into the Land of 

Promise. According to the Holy Scriptures, they had 

many vices, joined to which were superstition, a readi- 

ness to full into idolatry, a spirit of discord aud of 
revolt. In addition to the Old Testament, they possess 

a literature which chiefly consists of legends, songs, 

proverbs, and genealogies. (See HEBREW, LANGUAGE 

AND LITERATURE.) After their return from captivity in 

Babylon, philosophy and theology began to take their 

rise among the Jows, and a number of sects sprang up, 

such as the Pharisees, Sudducees, and Essenes. During 
the Middle Ages, the Jews were instrumental, like the 

Arabs, in handing down the learning of antiquity. In 

our own day, and in almost every country, they have 

illustrious representatives in all departments of science 
and the fine arts, being perhaps more decidedly profi- 
cientin music. Their religion is fonnded entirely on 
the Old Testament: it denies the divinity of Jesus 

Christ; but nevertheless teaches its followers to believe 

in the coming of the Messiah, who will collect the 

scattered Jewish people, and found a grent empire. The 

Jews admit no other revelation than that of Moses and 

the prophets ; they observe at the present time the same 

ceremonies which the ancient Hebrews practised, — the 
celebration of the Sabbath, the Passover, the abstinence 
from certain viands which are termed unclean. With 
the ancient Jews, all the priests were of the tribe of 

Levi; they thus bore the name of Levites, which, at the 

present time, is changed to Rabbins. After the disper- 

sion of the Jews, during the reign of Adrian, the princi- 
pal doctors of religion assembled at Tiberias, where they 

formed a Grand Council, or Sunhedrim, and founded a 

school, which became the nursery of their rabbins. 

These last composed, under the title of the Talmud, a 

work designed to contain the oral law and traditions of 

the Jews. This work was completed in the year 500 of 
the Christian ern; and, with the greatest portion of the 

Jews, it became the basis of their faith: some, however, 

refused to accept it. Hence arose the division of the 

Jews into two rival sects, — the Talmudists. or Rabbin- 

ists, who follow the Talmud; and the (urais. who 

follow the strict letter of the Old Testament. 

Jews’-ear,n. (Bot.) See EXIDIA. 

Jews*-frankincense, n. See STYRAX. 

Jews’-harp, n. (s.) An insignificant instrument, 
the form of which is too well known to need description. 
It is a mere plaything, and is totally incapable of being 
played in conjunction with either the voice or other 
instruments; its sounds are produced by holding it be- 
tween the teeth and striking the projecting end of an 
iron spring with the finger. It is sometimes called the 
Jews’-trump, and is vulgarly believed to derive its name 
from the Jews, and to be employed in their music. This 
is, however, entirely wrong, as they do not possess any 
instrument of the kind, and its present name is most 
probably a corruption of the French jeu-trompe,atrumpet 
to play with; or it may come trom what seems to be its 
proper name, and what it is often called, jaw’s-harp, 
from its being played between the teeth. 

Jews'-mallow, n. (Bot.) See Conchonus. 

Jews'- pitch, n. Asphaltum. 

Jews'- stone, Jew-stone, n. The fossil spine ofa 
large egg-shaped echinus. — Brande. 

Jews’-trump, u. A Jews’-HARpP, g. v. 

Jey r. JEYPORE, (i- ) a state of Hindostan, in 

pootana; area, 15,251 sq. m.; pop. 1,110,000. This 
State is under the protection of the British. Its capital, 
Jeypoor, stands in Lat. 26° 50 N., Lon. 75° 55’ E., 850 
mn. N.W. of Calcutta; it is one of the handsomest of the 
native towns of India. Pop. 63,400. 

Jez’ebel, a Jewish queen celebrated for her impious 
life. She was daughter of Ethbaal, king of Sidon, and 
wife of Ahab, king of Israel. She turned her husband 
from the worship of the true God, established temples 
to the idol Baal, and caused a large number of prophets 
and holy persons to be put to death. Jehu, on gaining 
the throne, flung her from the windows of her own 

lace, which killed her, the dogs devouring her, as had 
een foretold. — Her name, given by St. John, probably 
asa e be epithet, to a certain female of Thyatira, 
in his day holding a like bad pre-eminence in profligacy 
of life, has become a proverb, and is commonly ap- 
plied to a forward, rapacious, or vile woman. 

Jez'reel, (Script.) a city of Issachar (Josh. xix. 18), ly- 
ing W. of Bethshean. J. was called Esdraela in the time 
of the Maccabees, and is now replaced by a small and 
ruinous Arab village called Zerin, at the N.W. point of 
Mount Gilboa. — Also the name of the great plain lying 
between J. and Acre. 

Jhansi, a state of India, in Bundeleund; area, 2,500 
sq. m.; pop. 200,000. J. is under the protection of the 
British. Its cap., Jhansi, stands in Lat. 250 28’ N, Lon. 
78° 38’ E., on the main route between the Deccan and 
the Doab. 

Jhelum, (anc. Hydaspes,) a river of the Punjab. It 
rises in Cashmere, which forms its upper basin, and is 
navigable within that country for about 70 m. On 


the other European states, following the example of 
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emerging from the Himalaya through the Baramula 
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Pass, it again becomes practicable for small craft. After 
a course of 490 m., it joins the Chenab, in Lat. 31 10/ 
N., Lon. 72° 9 E., and forms with it what is sometimes 
called the Trimah or Trimab. The banks of this river 
were the sceue of the battle between Alexander the 
Great and Porus. 

Jib, n. [Lat. gibba,a bump-like swelling, a protuber- 
ance.) (Naut.) A name given to the foremost sail of 
a ship. It is in fact a large staysail extended from the 
outer end of the bowsprit, and prolonged by the jib- 
boom to the fore-topmast-head (Fig. 1447).— To clear 
away the jib is un order to loose it pre tory to its be- 
ing set. The ji/-boom is a spar which runs out from 
the extremity of the bowsprit in a similar manner to a 
topmast on any of the masts of a ship, and serves as a 
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Fig. 1447. — un. 
1, Fore-topmast staysail, set on fore-topmast-stay; 2, 1 8, 
. mar- 


ing jib; 4, bowsprit; 5, jib-boom ; 6, flying jib-boom ; 
2 or dolphiu-striker; 8, Mao da * n 


continuation of it, so that the height of the mast can be 
varied from jury-masts to top-gallant masts; the bow- 
sprit can be elongated by means of the jib-boom to suit 
the increased or diminished altitude of the masts.— Mid- 
dle jib is a sail sometimes extended from the end of the 
jib-boom. — A flying-jib is a sail rigged on a boom run- 
ning out from the end, or beyond the jib-boom, as 
sometimes seen in the engravings of ships two cen- 
turies ago. 

(Mach.) The overhanging part of a crane, or a tri- 
angular frame with a pulley at the end, for the chain to 
pass over which leads from the crane. 

—v.a. To shift from one side of the mast to the other, 
as a boom-sail. 

Jib’-boom, n. (Naut.) Seo Jin. 

Jib’-door, n. (Arch.) A door so constructed that it 
stands flush with the adjoining face of the wall on both 
sides, and without dressings or architraves. Thus it ap- 
pears to form part of the wall, the intention of a jib- 
door being simply to disguise the aperture. 

Jibing, u. (Naut) See Ginna. 

Jid’dah, Jeddah, a port and haven on the W. coast 
of Arabia, on the Red Sea, about 60 m. W. of Mecca, of 
which city it is the port. It is the emporium for nearly 
all the Arabian merchandise, from whence it is shipped 
either for Europe or to meet the caravans for Nubia, 

. Abyssinia, and Egypt. Pop. 22,000. 

Sig. u. [It. giga,a hurdy-gurdy; Fr. gigue; Ger. geige, a 
violiv or fiddle] A light quick tune in 6-8 time. A kind 
of light lively dance suited to the tune, which was very 
popalar at the end of the last century.—A trick; a 
sport. 

com To dance a jig. — To dance carelessly. 

o. a. To trick or cheat.—To separate by rr as ore. 

'ehster. 


3 n. A trick; a manœuvre. (Colloq. and 

jow.) 

Jig ger. n. One who jigs. 

Naut.) A machine consisting of a piece of rope about 

5 feet long, with a block at one end and a sheaf at the 
other, used to hold on the cable when it is heaved into 
the ship by the revolution of the windlass. 

—A potters wheel by which he shapes his earthen 
vessels. P 

Jig'gish, a. Suitable to a jig. 

Jiggle, v.n. To wriggle. (R.) 

Jig- „n. A jolting motion; a jog. 

Jigp m,n. (Mining.) A pin used by miners to hold 
the turn-beams and prevent them from turning. 


Jill, n. A term of contempt for a woman; a wanton; a 
gill. (Vulgar.) 

Jill-flirt,n. A giddy, light, or wanton girl or woman. 

Jilt, n. [Icel. gilja, to allure or entice a woman.] A 
woman who gives her lover hopes, and capriciously dis- 
appoints him; a woman who trifles with her lover; a 
coquette. — A name of contempt for a woman. 

—r.a. To encourage as a lover, and then frustrate his 
hopes: to trick in love. 

—v.n. To play the jilt; to practise deception in love, and 
discard lovers: to coquet. 

Jim’‘erack, n. See GIMCRACK. 

sy, n. A tool used by burglars to break open 

« doors. 

Jim son. u. (. The Thornapple. —See Datura. 

Jingle, v.n. [See Givare.) To clink; to sound with 
A kind of sharp rattle, 


Jo‘ab, (Script.,) son of Zeruiah, David's sister, and bro- 


Joachim, St., (Order of.) This equestrian order 


Joachim Creek, ( jo/a-kim,) in Missouri, enters the 


JOAN 


—v.a. To shake so as to make a rapid, merry, tinkling 


sound, — Worcester. 
The bells she jingled, and the whistle blew.” — Pope. 


—n. Any clink, or sharp rattle; anything sounding; a 


bell; a rattle. —Correspondence of sound in rhyme. 


Jip'po, n. O. Fr. juppe.) A kind of stays worn Ly ladies; 


also called jump. — See JUPPON, 


ther of Abishai and Asuhel,was the commander of David's 
army during almost the whole of his reign (2 Sum. v. 
6-10). Valiant but unscrupulous, he committed many 
crimes, and was at length put to death by order of Solo- 
mon, (1 Kings ii.) 


of Franconia was founded in 1755, by an association of 
younger members of the German aristocracy. It was 
originally named the * Order of Defenders of the Honor 
of Divine Provideuce,” and received its present title in 
1785. 


Mississippi River at Herculaneum. 


Joan, (Cor.) The story of this famous mythical per- 


sonage may be thus briefly stated. When Pope Leo IV. 
died in 855, the clergy and people of Rome having met 
to elect his successor, chose a young priest, a stranger 
in Rome, who had acquired an immense reputation tor 
learning aud virtue, and styled him John VIII. The 
supposed priest was in reality a young Englishwoman, 
daughter of an English missionary, who had been estab- 
lished at Fulda. Beautiful and talented, she had fasci- 
nated a monk of the convent at Fulda, who succeeded 
in inducing her to assume male attire and enter the 
convent as a brother The guilty intercourse carried on 
by means of this disguise, became at length so danger- 
ous as to force the lovers to fly. They wandered through 
Europe, both learning and teaching, until at Athens, 
where they were studying Greek, the monk died. Joan 
made her way in time to Rome, and opened a school 
which soon became the resort of all lovers of learning. 
After her election, the administration of Rome and the 
Church was conducted with great ability, and the praise 
of John VIII. was universal. In the hour of her eleva- 
tion, however, Joan fell again into the sin which had 
first tempted her; and heedless of the consequences, 
she was acting ber part in a solemn religious procession 
on one of the rogation days, when she was seized with 
the pains of labor at a spot lying between the church 
of St. Clement and the Coliseum, and to the horror of 
all present gave birth to a child in the open street. 
Both parent and child died. A statue was erected to 
preserve the infamy of the fact, and it was deterinined 
that the pontiff in procession should never again pass 
by the desecrated spot. 
opponents to the Catholic cause vehemently maintained, 
was at length overthrown by a French Protestant min- 
ister, named Blondel, who in the interest of truth pub- 
lished in 1647 an“ Eclaircissement de la Question,“ His 
view of the falsity of the story, supported by Bayle, 
Leibnitz, Eckhardt, and others, has prevailed, and the 
mythical nature of the female pope is now generally 
admitted. A critical examination of the documents 
relative to the fable of Pope Joan, by A. Bianchi-Giovini, 
appeared in Italian in 1845. 


Joan of Are, (in French, JEANNE D'ARC,) the heroic 


Maid of Orleans, was the daughter of Jacques d' Are or 
Darc, and of Isabeau Romée, his wife, villagers of 
Domrémy, on the borders of Lorraine, and was B. in 1410 
or 1411. She received the usual education ef a peasant- 
girl at that period, and was taught to spin and sew, and 
repeat her Paternoster and Ave Maria, but not to read 
or to write. From her early years she was employed in 
tending the flocks of the villagers, and was distinguished 
only by her simplicity aud kindness of heart, aud her 
ardent qualities. At that period the English had con- 

uered the greater part of her native country. Even 
the remote village of Domrémy did not wholly escape 
the danger and privations of these evil times; and on 
one occasion Joan and her parents were. compelled to 
seek shelter at a hostelry in Neufchâteau. The perilous 
condition of her native land produced a deep impression 
on the ardent and enthusiastic mind of Joan; and she 


Fig. 1448. — HOUSE or JOAN OF ARC, AT DoMREMY. 


now began to fancy that she saw visions of saints, and 
heard mysterious voices, declaring that the foreign in- 
vaders were to be expelled, and the independence of 
France established by her aid. The crisis which took | 
place in the affairs of the country, when Orleans was 
invested by the Earl of Salisbury, seems to have given a | 
definitive shape to these phantoms of Joan's brain. 
Joan announced that she was commiosioned from heaven 
to relieve the city and to crown the danghter of Rheims. | 
With considerable difficulty, assisted by her uncle, whom 
she had convinced of the truth of her mission, she pre- 
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This strange tale, which the 


JOAN 


vailed upon Robert de Bandricourt, governor of the 
neighboring town of Vaucoulers, to send her, in Feb., 
1429, to the French court, which was then held at 
Chinon, in the valley of the Loire, between Tours and 
Saumur, one hundred and fifty leagues distant. Es- 
corted by the Sires de Metz and de Poulengy, she reached 
the vicinity of Chinon, and with sume difficulty obtained 
admission to the presence of Charles. After some con- 
versation with the king and his courtiers, and a long 
examination befure the university and parliament at 
Poitiers, the popular opinion was so strongly expressed 
in favor of the Maid, that the royal counsellors were 
constrained, with considerable misgivings, to recommend 
that her services should be accep Her presence 
among the troops at Blois, and the fame of her super- 
natural powers, hud an extraordinary effect in raising the 
drooping spirits of the soldiers. and it was resolved im- 
mediately to make an attempt, under her direction, to 
throw two convoys of provisions into Orleans, which 
was now reduced to the utmost need. This difficult en- 
terprise was performed with complete success, and Joan 
herself entered the beleaguered city on the 29th of 
April. Anxious to raise the siege, if possible, without 
bloodshed, she sent repeated warnings to the besiegers 
to depart, under pain of vengeance from heaven but, 
as might have been expected, they answered only with 
scoffs and ribaldry. On the 4th of a part of the 


preo made a sally against the English bastile of St. 
up, but were driven 


Joan heard the noise of 
the fray, and galloping to the spot, plunged headlong 
iuto the thickest of the fight, and !. ng the troops on 
to a second onset, succeeded in storming the bustile. 
The remaining bastiles on the southern bank of the 
Loire were carried by assault on the 6th and 7th of May, 
and the garrisons put to the sword; and on the 8th, the 
English generals, dispirited by these defeats, and find- 
ing that their troops were panic-stricken at the approach 
of the “sorceress,” as they termed her, raised ‘oe siege 
and retreated to Melun-sur-Loire. The anniversary of 
this deliverance is still held sacred at Orleans. Ha 
thus achieved the first part of her pro: the reli 
of Orleans, Joan hastened to Tours, where Charles was 
now residing, and urged him to undertake at once the 
expedition to Rheims. It was deemed necessary, how- 
ever in the first instance, to reduce the other posts 
which the English still held on the Loire. Jargeau was 
stormed, Joan as usual leading the assault with indomi- 
table courage; and Beaugency and Melun were surren- 
dered without resistance. The remainder of the Eng- 
lish army under Talbot retreated towards the Seine, but 
was overtaken near the village of Patay, 18th June, and 
so terror-struck were the troops at the idea of the Maid’s 
supernatural power, that they fled almost without strik- 
ing a blow. The brave Talbot himself was taken 

risoner, and upwards of two thousand men were killed 
n the pursuit. Joun now renewed her 1 that 
the king should set forth to be crowned at Rheims, 
though that city and every other stronghold on the way 
was still in the hands of the enemy; and Charles, 
indisposed as he was to personal exertion, was compelled 
to yield to the solicitationsof his Lenefactress, sup; 
as they were by the popular voice and the wishes of his 
troops. Difficulties and perils seemed to vanish at the 
approach of the Maid. Troyes, Chalons, and Rheims 
in succession 1 their gutes as if in concert to 
welcome their king. On the 16th of July Charles 
made a triumphal entry into the city of Rheims, 
and on the following day was solemnly crowned in its 
cathedral, his deliverer standing by his side before the 
high altar during the ceremony, with her banner un- 
furled in her hand. J. now regarded her mission 


Pig. 1449.— JOAN OF ARC. 
(Copied from her statue in Orleans.) 


accomplished, and asked the king to “allow her to re- 
turn to her father and mother, to keep her flocks and 
herds as before, and do all things as she was wont to 
do.” But Charles and his captains, though they did not 
themselves credit her divine commission, were well aware 
of her influence over the soldiers and the people, and 
by their urgent entreaties induced her to remain. Laon 
and other strong towns opened their gates to the king, 


JOAS 


but the army was repulsed in an attack upon Paris, and 

the maid was severely wounded. She once more deter- 

mined to retire from the contest, but was again induced 
by renewed entreaties to lay aside her resolution. 

Charles, in the midst of his successes, led back his troops 

into winter-quarters, and by his supineness lost a most 

favorable opportunity of completing his triumph. J. 

spent the winter at the court in Bourges or its neigh- 
borhood, and in December received from the king letters- 
patent of nobility to herself and her family. Her 
birthplace was at her request also declared to be ex- 
empted in future from any kind of impost, a privilege 
which it retained for more than three centuries, At the 
return of spring, 1430, the French army again took the 
field. J. displayed her accustomed bravery in several 
skirmishes, and on the 2lst of May threw herself into 
the fortress of Compiègne, which was besieged by the 
Duke of Burgundy. In a sally which was made on the 
evening of her arrival she was taken prisoner — there is 
reason to believe through the treachery of the governor, 
Guillaume de Flavy, a brave but harsh and savage officer, 
who envied her renown, After having been transferred 
in succession to several prisons, J. was sold by John of 
Luxemburg for 10.000 livres to the English, by whom she 
was treated with great cruelty, und ultimately brought to 
a trial on n charge of witchcraft, before an ecclesiastical 
tribunal presided over by Pierre Cauchon, bishop of 
Beauvais, a base and cruel priest, and by Jean Lemaitre, 
vicur- general of the inquisition, The whole proceedings 
were of the most infamous character, and the condem- 
nation of the unfortunate girl was determined before- 
hand. She displayed in her defence not only a coura- 
geous spirit, bat remarkable discretion and good sense. 
She was of course found guilty of sorcery and heresy, in 
May, 1431, and having under the terror of death signed 
a formula of abjuration, she was condemned to perpet- 
ual imprisonment, “with the bread of grief and the 
water of anguish for her food.” The object of these 
proceedings was to degrade her in public opinion, and 
then to finda pretext for putting her to death. By some 
Means or other, by fraud or vivlence, she was induced to 
clothe herself in a suit of men's apparel, and was in 
consequence pronounced a heretic relapsed, and con- 
demued to death, On the 30th of May she was burned 
alive in the market-place of Rouen, protesting to the 
last that her voices were unfeigned, and that in obeying 
them she had obeyed the will of God, The infamous 
treatment of this noble-minded, generous, courageous, 
patriotic, and devoted woman, reflects deep disgrace on 
all parties connected with it — the English authorities, 
the renegade Frenchmen, her judges and accusers, and 
on the king of France, who, immersed in his voluptuous 
pleasures, made no effort to save the subject to whom he 
was so much indebted. Her father died of grief at the 
tidings of her cruel fate: her mother survived for many 
years, and was supported by a pension from the city of 
Orleans. The memory of the maid of Orleans and her 
noble deeds was long cherished by the French, and her 
story has been the theme of many a poet in Germany 
and England as well as in France. 

Joan or Naples. This accomplished and ill-fated prin- 
cess, B. 1327, was the daughter of Charles, duke of Cala- 
bria, and grand-daughter of Robert, king of Naples, to 
whose authority she succeeded in right of her deceased 
father, 1343, In order to unite the claims of the two 
branches of the house of Anjou, and secure the tran- 
quillity of her reign, King Robert had married her to 
Andrew, youngest son of Carobert, king of Hungary, 
when they were both children. The match was not a 
happy ane, either for the princess or her subjects, by 
whom Andrew, a man of unamiable and gross disposi- 
tion, was about equally beloved, and a conspiracy being 
formed against him, he was murdered in 1345. In 1347 
the queen married her kinsman Louis of Tarentum, who 
had been her lover, and was the principal instigator of 
the conspiracy; and the circumstances led to a war in 
which Charles III., duke of Durazzo, became a principal 
actor, and Avignon with its territory was ceded to the 
Pope by Queen J. Louis survived these events till 1362, 
when J. was married again to James of Arragon, and 
for a fourth time, in 1376, to Otho of Brunswick. Event- 
ually, Charles of Durazzo usurped the throne of Naples, 
and caused the queen to be suffocated in 1381. 

Joan II., daughter of Charles of Durazzo, succeeded to his 
ill-gotten power in 1414, and was married successively to 
William, the son of Leopold of Austria (1404-0), and to 
James, count of La Marche (1415). She was a woman 
of profligate character, and no redeeming virtues are 
recorded of her. D. 1435. 

Joanna. (Script.) One of the faithful women who 
ministered to Christ while living, and brought spices to 


JOB 


Syrians, and gave them the temple treaenres as a ran- 

som; a loathsome disease imbittered his life, which was 

soon cut short by a conspiracy of his servants, and he 
was not buried iu the sepulchre of the kings, (2 Ain. 

xi. 12; 2 Chr. xxiii. 24.) The prophet Joel was contem- 

porary with him. 

Joass II. The son and successor of Jehouhaz, king of 
Israel, k. C. 840-825. There was much in his conduct to 
commend. He hada great regard for the prophet Elisha, 
and visited him on his death-bed, where by a divine 
oracle he was assured of three victories over the Syrians, 
He was also victorious when forced to give battle to 
Amaziah king of Judah, and was one of the best kings 
of Israel. (2 Ain. xiii. 9-25; xiv. 1-8; 2 Chr. xxv.) 

Joazeiras, (2/0-a-zu'ras,) a town of Brazil, province of 
Bahia, abt. 65 m. N. N. W. of Jacobina, 

Job, (Book of.) (Script.) The name of one of the books 

of the Old Testament, so called from the patriarch whose 

history and whose patience under adversity and suffer- 
ing it depicts. Many questions have been agitated with 
respect to this book, particularly regarding the reality 
or fiction of the history, the period in which the xuthor 
lived, and the piety and ethics which the book is in- 
tended to teach. Many eminent critics have endeavored 
to prove that the whole poem is a mere fictitious nar- 
ration, intended to instruct through the mediuin of a 
parable; while the actual truth of the narrative has 
been maintained by men equally distinguished, and has, 
besides, been the uniform belief of both the Jewish and 
the Christian Church. Besides, Job is spoken of in 
several other passages of Scripture as being a real per- 
sonuge. “Ye have heard of the patience of Job,“ says 
the apostle James. As to the age in which he lived, 
there is great diversity of opinion. Some regard him 
as living in the time of the patriarchs; others, in the 
time of Moses; others, during the Judges; others, in 
the reign of Solomon; others, in the time of the cap- 
tivity, &c. The book itself bears undoubted marks of 
antiquity. The Userian, or Bible chronology, dates the 
trial of Job about the year 1520 B. c., or 29 years before 
the departure of the Israclites from Egypt. In support 
of its high antiquity have been adduced, besides the 
general air of antiquity which pervades the manners 
recorded in the poem, the longevity of Job, which was 
characteristic of early or patriarchal times; his holding 
the office of priest in his own family; his allusion to 
that species of idolatry alone which is generally ad- 
mitted to have been the most ancient — that of the 
heavenly bodies; and the silence of the book respecting 
the history of the Israelites and the Mosaic laws. Dr, 
Hale has, by means of astronomical calculations based 
upon the position of the stars referred to by Job, at- 
tempted to fix the date of his trial, and makes it to 
have been 184 years before the birth of Abraham. The 
scene of the poem is stated to be the land of Uz, which 
most probably is Idumwa. The different parts of the 
book are so closely connected together, that it must all 
have been the work of one author; and many conject- 
ures have been made as to who that author was. Elihu, 

Job, Moses, Solomon, Isaiah, Ezekiel, and Ezra, have all 

been brought forward as having written it. There is 

no reason, however, to doubt, indeed it is highly prob- 
able, that Job was the writer of his own story, of whose 
inspiration we have the clearest evidence, when he says, 

“I have heard of thee by the hearing of the ear; but 

now mine eye seeth thee.” (xlii. 5.) In this book we 

have au account of a man of distinguished wealth, as 
well as of eminent piety, suddenly precipitated from 
the very summit of prosperity iuto the lowest depths 
of misery and ruin — first bereaved of his wealth and 
children, and afterwards afflicted with a loathsome and 
excruciating bodily disease. Yet, under these heavy af- 
flictions, are told that he sinned no& nor charged 
God foolishly. He is visited by three of his friends, 
Ehphaz, Bildad, aud Zophar, on the pretence of afford- 
ing him consolation. After a long silence, Job's grief 
breaks forth into passionate exclamations, and a vehe- 
ment execration of the day of his birth. The minds of 
his friends are suddenly exasperated; and their consola- 
tion, if any was intended, is changed iuto contumely 
and reproaches. Eliphaz reproves his impatience, ques- 
tions his integrity, by insinuating that God does not 80 
punish the righteous, and finally admonishes him not 
to despise the chastisement of God. (iv., v.) Job replies, 
apologizing for the intemperance of his grief by the 
magnitude of his calamities, prays for speedy death, ac- 
cuses his friends of cruelty, and supplicates the mercy 
of God. (vi. vii.) The argument of Eliphaz is resumed 
by Bildad, who reproves Job with still greater acrimony, 
telling him that the death of his children had been ow- 
ing to their transgressions, and that he should reform, 


his tomb. Her husband Chuza was a steward to Herod 
Antipas, (Luke viii. 3; xxiv. 1-10.) 


Joan’nay, JoHaNNa, or ANJOUAN, the largest of the Co- 


morro group of islands, off the E. coast of Africa; it is 


24 m. long, and 18 broad; Lat. 12° 50’ S., Lon. H° 29 


30” E. op. 20,000. 


Jo’ashy, or Jevo’asn. the 8th king of Judah, B. o. 878- 


838. He was the only son of Ahaziah who was not slain 


by the usurping Athaliah, his grandmother. 


prospered. 
repaired. 
counsels; 


But afterwa 


factor, to be stoned to denth. 


plied on his bead; he w»: repeatedly humbled by the 
104 38 


Being res- 
cned by Jeboshebah his aunt, and secluded six years in 
the temple, he was raised to the throne, when seven 
years of age, through the faithful care of Jehoiada; and 
while this venerable man survived, J. served God and 
Idols were banished, and the temple was 
ds he followed less wholesome 
idolatry revived; aud when Zechariah the 
high-priest rebuked the guilty people, the ungrateful 
king caused this servant of God, the son of his bene- 
Mistortunes soon multi- 


not murmur. (viii.) In reply, Job acknowledges the 
justice and sovereignty of God, argues that his afflic- 
tions are no proof of his wickedness, and in despair 
again wishes for death. (ix.,x.) Zophur prosecutes the 
argument with still greater severity, and exhorts bim 
to repentance as the only means by which to recover 
his former prosperity. (xi.) Job replies, censuring their 
pretensions to superior wisdom, charging them with 
hypocrisy and uncharitableness, and appealing to God, 
protessing his hope in a future resurrection. (xii—xiv.) 
The second series of controversy begins with another 
speech from Eliphaz, who accuses Job of impiety in 
justifying himself. (xv.) Job replies, complaining of 
the increasing unkindness of his friends, protests his 
innocency, and looks to death as his last resource, (xvi., 
xvii.) Bildad continnes his former Jine of argument 


with increased usperity, inculcating the general idea 
that Job's sufferings are the tokens of God's displeasure 
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hard treatment of God; also, he craves pity, and pro- 

fesses his belief that God would yet appear to vindicate 

his cause against his accusers. (xix.) The second speech 
of Zophar enlarges upon the sure downfall aud poruion 
of the wicked. (xx.) Job, on the contrary, dwetis upon 
the fact that the wicked are often prosperous in this 
world, and end their uays in peace, (xxi.) The third 
series of controversy is opened by Eliphaz asserting 
more directly than before that Job’s misfortunes were 
the result of his crimes, and concludes with renewed 
exhortation to repentance and prayer. (xxii.) In reply, 
Job ardently desires to plead his cause before God, and 
maintains that the wicked frequently escape punish- 
ment in this life. (xxiii. xxiv.) The reply of Bildad, 
who expresses the holiness of God, before whom no man 
can be pure. (xxv.) Job, in reply, re-vindicates his own 
conduct with great warmth, takes a retrospect of his 
former life as a husband, a master, a magistrate, and 
concludes with an ardent wish for an immediate trial 
betore God's tribunal. (xxvi-xxxi.) Another speaker 
is now introduced, Elihu by name, who sums up the 
whole argument. After condemning the conduct of all 
the disputants, whose reasonings were not calculated 
to produce conviction (xxxii.), he proceeds to contest 
several of Job's positions, and to show that God fre- 
quently afflicts the children of men for the best of pur- 
poses, and that. in every instance, it is onr duty to sub- 
mit. He concludes with a fine description of the various 
attributes of God. (xxxiii-xxxvii.) Jehovah himself 
now interposes, and addresses Job out of a whirlwind, 
in a speech of the sublimest kind. He shows Job the 
folly of questioning the justice or wisdom of the Divine 
government, when he is unable to control, or as much 
as comprehend, the commonest phenomena of nature, 
(xxxviii-xli.) Then follows Job's submission, and his 
restoration to prosperity, his possessions being doubled. 
(xlii.) Some commentators have regarded this book as 
a regular epic, possessing unity of action, delineation of 
character, plot, and catastrophe, — not exactly in the 
Grecian, but in the Oriental style; others regard it as a 
regular drama, divided into acts and scenes; while 
others call its form lyrical, But whatever class of 
poetry we regard it as belonging to, it stands in the 
first rank of Hebrew poesy. It is not only equal to that 
of any other of the sacred writings, but is superior to 
them all, except those of Isaiah alone. As Isaiah is the 
most sublime, David the most pleasing and tender, 80 
Job is the most descriptive of all the inspired poets. A 
peculiar glow of fancy and strength of description char- 
acterize the author. No writer whatever abounds 80 
much in metaphors. He may be said not to describa 
but to render visible, whatever he treats of. 

Job, n. (Ger. Hieb, a cut, a stroke, from Old G. hauwan, to 
cut, to kill; Sansk. jvb, to strike, to kill.) A sudden 
stab with a pointed instrument, 

—A piece of work ; anything to be done; a Incrative busi- 
ness; an undertaking with a view to profit. — Any pub- 
lic business, work, or office, undertaken or carried on 

for the purpose of some private, unfair, or upreason- 
able emolument or benefit. 

(Printing.) The name applied to cards, shop-bills, 
reward-bills, play-bills, posting-bills, auctioneers’ cata- 
logues, price-lists, and other small things of a similar 
kind. Job-houses seldom execute book-printing to any 
great extent, as their materials are not calculated for it, 

r. d. To strike or stab with a sharp instrument. — To 

drive a sharp-pointed instrument into. 

(Com.) To deal in the publie stocks; to buy and sell 
as a broker. 

v. n. To work at chance-work; to hire or let horses, &c. 

Joba‘tion, u. A tiresome reprimand. (Low.) 

Jobber. n. A dealer in the public stocks or funds; a 

stock-jobber. —One who does chance works or jobs. — 

A merchant who purchases goods from importers, and 

sells to retailers. 

Job’bernowl, n. A blockhead. 

Job’bery, n. Act or practice of jobbing; dishonest 

management; mean craft. — Worcester. 

Job’bing-house, n. The establishment or business 
of a trader who purchases goods from importers and 
sells to retailers. (U. S.) 

Tobie, (jo-be',) an island of the Indian Archipelago, sit- 
uate at the entrance of the Great Bay, on the N. side 
of the N.islando Papua. It is 90 m. long, with a breadth 
varying between 12 and 28. There is not a single cove 
or creek sufficiently large to receive a ship. 

Job's-tenrs. n. (Bol.) See Cox. 

Jobs’‘town, in New Jersey, a post-villago of Burling- 
ton co., about 6 m. E.N.E. of Mount Holly. 

Jobs’ville, in New Jersey, a village of Gloucester co., 
on the Delaware River, about 4 m. above Woodberry, 

Jocas’ta, wife of Laius, king of Thebes, and mother of 
pus, whom she afterwards married, not knowing 

that he was her son, On discovering the fact, she, in 
horror of the crime, hanged herself. 

Joch'ebed. (Script.) The wife of Amram, and mother 
of Moses, Aaron, and Miriam, She was a daughter of 
Levi, and her husband's aunt, though such marriages 
were afterwards prohibited. (Ler, xviii. 12.) 

Jock’ey, n.; pl. Jockeys. [Said to be from Jockey, a 
diminutive of Jack, John; primarily, a boy who looks 
after horses.) A man who rides a horse in a race, (see 
HORSE-RACING.)—A dealer in horses.—Oue who deceives, 
or takes undue advantage in trade, 

Jockey. v. n. To play the jockey to; to cheat; to trick; 
to deceive in trade — To jostle by riding against one, 

Dr. a. To act the jockey. 

Jockey Club, n. A celebrated English corporate 

racing body, instituted at Newmarket during the reign 

of George II. (1727-1760), was first officially noticed iv 


at his wickedness. (xviii) In reply, the sufferer com- 
plains bitterly of the crnelty of his friends, and the 
C 
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„Heber's Racing Calendar” for 1758. Its decisions h 
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disputed cases, first published in 1808, have been con- 
tinued in the “ Racing Calendar“ ever since. New rules 
were enacted in 1825 and 1558. 

Jock’eyism, „ The character and practice rater: 

Jockeyekip. n. The character or quality of a jockey. 

Jocose’, u. [Lat. jocosus, from jocus, n jest or Joke, q. r.) 
Given to jokes and jesting, ns a pawns merry; wag- 

sh; sportive. — Containing a joke, as a remark ; jocu- 
ar; facetious | 

Jocose'ly, adv. In jest: for sport or game; waggishly 

Jocose'ness, n. 
ment; waggery. 

Jo'co-se'rious, a. That is at the same time mirthful 
and serions. 

Jocos'ity, n. Waggery: merriment. 

Joc'ular, u. [Lat. jocularis, from joculus, a little Jest 
or joke, dimin, of jocus.) Given to jokes, jesting, or 
pleasantry, as a person; facetions; jocose; humorous. | 
— Containing a joke; not serious, as conversation ; 
merry; waggish; sportivo. 


The quality of being jocuse; merri-|_ 
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The finest gova in the best years sometimes realizes 
as much as $25 the bottle. The custle and vineyards are 


the property of Prince Metternich. Jp. about 900, 


= 


Joceular'ity, n. Quility of being jocular; merriment; | BB 


jesting. 

Joc'ularly, adv. In jest; for sport or mirth. 

Joc'und, a. (Lat. jocundus, or jucundus, from jocus, a 
jest or joke.) Pleasant; pleasing; agreeable ; delightful ; 
characterized by life or sportive enjoyment; merry; 
lively; cheerful; mirthful; airy; sprightly. 

Jocun'dity, n. (Lat. Jaca The state or qual- 
ity of being jocund; mirth; gayety ; sportive enjoyment. 

Joc’undly, ade. Merrily; gayly. 

Joc'nndness, n. The state of being Jocund; jocundity 

Jodar, (cho'dar,) a town of Spain, in Andalusia, 24 m. 
from Juen; pop. 4,356. 

Jo Daviess, in /linois, an extreme N. W. co.; area. 
about 650 sq. m. Rirers. e tt Apple, Fevre, and 
Plum rivers, and Rush Creek. ‘face, uneven; soil, 
fertile. Min, Copper and lead in abundance. Cup, 
Galena. Pop. about 30,000, 

Jo Davis, in Minnesota, a township of Faribault co.; 
pop, abont 200. 

Joe. See Jonaynes. 

Joel. (Book of.) (Sript.) The namo of one of the 
books of the Old Testament, called after its author, who 
is one of what are termed the minor bak og He 
lived in Judah, but under what reign is doubtfal, some 
placing him under Uzziah, others under Joash, Kc. The 
book consists of two parts: the first (i. 2—ii. 18) giv- 
ing a description of a famine cansed by the ravages of 
locusts, aud exhorting the people to repentance, in 
which he becomes very urgent towards the close, de 
nonncing still greater judgments against them if they 
continue impenitent; and the second part (ii. 19—iil. 
21), containing the divine promise respecting the re- 
moval of this judgment upon the people, the destruc- 
tion of all nations hostile to the theocracy, and the 
glorification of that theocracy by the richest blessings 
of nature and the ontpouring of the spirit upon all 
flesh. The canonicity of this book has never been 
doubted. The style is pure, elegant, aud copious, and 
the ideas are noble and vigorous, 

Jog, v.a. [D. schokken Sax. sceacan ; W. gogi, to shake, 
J v.] To push or shake with the elbow or hand; to 
give notice to, or excite the attention of, by a alight push. 

r. n. To move by jogs or small shocks ; to walk or travel 
idly, heavily, or slowly. 

—n. A push; aslight shake; a shake or push intended to 
give notice or awaken attention ; a hint given by a push, 

Jog ger. u. One who walks or moves heavily and 
slowly; one who gives a sudden push. 

Jog ging, u. A slight push or shake. 

Jog’ le, r.a. To shake slightly; to give a sudden but 
sl A push to, 

(Arch.) To indent the joints of stones or other mate- 
rials in such a way that the adjacent stones fitting into 
the indentations are prevented from being pushed 
away from each other by any forces perpendicular to 
the pressures by which they are thus held together, 

Dv. n. . — ‘ 

J le, gle-join gle- piece, n. 

777257 A term used 
in various senses re- 
lating to the fitting 
of stones together; 
almost every sort of 
jointing, in which one 
plece of stone is let or 
fitted into another, is 
called a jogele; what 
acarpenter would call 
a rebate is also a jog- 
gle in stone. 

Johan'nes, n. [Lat., 
John} (Numis.) A 
Portuguese gold coin; 
often contracted into 
Joe; value abt. $3. Fig. 1450. — soao.es. 

John, a disciple of the Apostles, surnamed MARK, 1 v. 

John I., Kiyo or France, a posthumous son of Louis X., 
n. and p. 1316. 

Jonx IL, surnamed Tae Goon, n. 1319, succeeded his father 
Philip of Valois, 1350. Taken prisoner by tho Black 
Prince, at the battle of Poitiers, 1350, he b. in prison, 


1364. 

Johannisberg. a vill famons for its vineyards, 
with a castle, in Prussian Nassau, near the E. bank of 
the Rhine, on the N. confines of the Rheingau, 16 m. W. 
by N. of Mentz. The produce of the vineyards, known 
as Schloss-Johannisherger, is admitted to be the very 
finest of the Rhenish wines, being distinguished by irs 
high flavor and bouquet, by an almost total want of 
acidity, and by its being improved the longer it is kept. 


A 
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John, Kino or ENGLAND, B. at Oxford, 1166, was the 
ungest son of Henry II. by Eleanor of Guienne, Ire- 
— being intended for bim. he was sent over, in 1185, 
to complete its conquest, but such was his imprudence 
that it was found necessary to recall him; and on the 
death of his father he was lef withont any provision, 
which procured for him the name of Sns Terre, or 
Lackland. His brother Richard, on coming to the 
throne, conferred on him the earldom of Mortaigne, in 
Normandy, and various large possessions in England, 
and married bim to the rich heiress of the duke of Glou- 
cester. Notwithstanding this kindness, he had the in- 
gratitude to form intrigues againat Richard, in conjunc- 
tion with the king of France, during his alwence in 
Palestine; bot Richard magnanimously pardoned him, 
and at his death left him bis kingdom, in preference to 
Arthur of Brittany, the son of his elder brother, Geoffry, 
Some of the French provinces, however, revolted in fa- 
vor of Arthur; but John ultimately recovered them, 
and his nephew was captured, and confined in the castle 
of Falaise, whence he was subsequently removed to 


Rouen, and never heard of more. Being snspected of | 


the murder of Arthur, the states of Brittany summoned 
John to answer the charge before his liege lord, King 
Philip; and npon bis refusal to appear, the latter as- 
sumed the execution of the sentence of forfeiture against 
bim; and thus, after its alienation from the French 
crown for three centuries, the whole of Normandy was 
recovered. A quarrel with the Pope Innocent III., 
who had nominated Stephen Langton to the see of Can- 
terbury. added to the perplexity of the king, whom 
the Pope excommunicated, and whose subjects he for- 


Pig. 1452. — cosrumes, (reign of John) 


maliy absolved from their allegiance. At length John 
was induced not only to receive Langton as archbishop 
of Canterbury, but to resign his kingdom to the holy 
see, in order to receive it again as its vassal, John had 
by this time rendered himself the object of euch univer- 
sal contempt and hatred, that his nobles determined, if 


wsible, to limit his power, and establish their priv», 


leges; and = the Pope declared his disapproln- 
tion of their conduct, the barons assembledein arme at 
Oxford, where the court then was, and immediately pro- 
ceeded to warlike operations, They were received with- 
out opposition in London, which so intimidated the 
king, that he consented to whatever terms they chose 
to dictate. Thus was obtained that basis of English 
constitutional freedom known ns Magna Chorta, which 
not only protected the nobles against the crown, but 


secured important privileges to every class of freemen. | 


But while the monarch appeared to be all-complying 
and vo, he was secretly purposing to disannul the 
charter. The Pope prononnced a sentence of excommu- 
nication on all who should attempt to enforce it: and 
John, having collected an army of mercenaries, carried 
war and devastation throughont the kingdom. The 
barons, taken by surprise, now sent n deputation to 
Philip of France, offering the crown of England to the 
dauphin Louis; who speedily, with 600 vessels, landed 
at 
received as lawful sovereign, John was immediately de- 
serted by all his foreign troops, and most of his English 
adherents; but the report of a scheme of Lonis for the 
extermination of the English nobility arrested his prog- 


indwich, and proceeded to London, where he was! 
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ress, and induced many to return to their all 

While the king's affairs were beginning to assume a bet- 
| _ ter aspect, he was taken IM, and died at Newark, 1216, 
John. This name belongs to 23 Popes who reigned in 


the following order: 
John I John XIII. .......... 965-972 
Jobo 11. Jobn XIV - 983-085 
John IIL, John XV. . .. BBS 
John IV. Jobn XVI 98-0 
John V. John XVI., (anti-pope,) 997 
John VI. Jobn XVIL, . 1003 
John VIL, John XVIII. 1003-1009 
Jobo VII., John XIX . 1024-1083 

John XX., . 104-1046 

: John XXI. . 1276-1277 

Johu XI John XXIL, 1310-1884 
John XII Jobn XXIII. . . 1410-118 
We notice only those who have an historical importance, 

Jons I. was a native of Tuscany, and ascended the papal 
chair on the death of Hormisdas, in 523. 
king of the Goths, a violent Arian, threw him into prison 
at Ravenna, where be died in 526. The Catholic Church 
honors him as a martyr. 

Jous VIII, a Roman, was elected to the pontificate on 

the death of Adrian II. in 872. He crowned the emperor 

Charles the Bald in 875, and three years after, went to 

France, where he beld a council at raras, In his time 

Italy was rava by the Saracens, who obli; the 

Pope to pay tribnte. He corresponded with tins, 

patriarch of Constantinople, who had driven Ignatius 

irom his seat and usu the dignity. John, imposed 

— 7 by the pretences of the intruder, acknowledged 

him patriarch ; but, on discovering his error, he excom- 

| municated him. D. 882. 

Jons XI. was made pope at the age of 25, in 931, through 
the influence of his mother Marozia, wife of Guy, duke 
ot Tuscany; but bis brother Alberico afterwards threw 
both him and her into the castle of St. Angelo, where 
John died in 936. 

Joux XIL, the son of Alberico, and originally called Octa- 
vian, B. 038. He was elected pope in 956, and was the 
first who changed his name on that occasion, At that 
time Berenger tyrannized over Italy, and the im- 
plored the assistance of the emperor Otho 1 whe deliv. 
ered the 8 John crowned Otho at Rome, and 
promised him fidelity, which, however, was of short 
duration, for he united with the son of Berenger against 
his deliverer. Othoreturned to Rome in 963, and called 
a council, in which the pope was accused of sacrilege 
and other crimes, which being proved, he was sed. 
On the departure of the emperor, John entered Rome, 
and exercised dreadful cruelties on his enemies. He 
died in 964, under very suspicious circumstances, 

Jons XXII., (James d'Euse,) a native of Cahors, who by 
the patronage of Charles II. of Naples, to whose son he 
was preceptor, rose to high ecclesiastical dignities, and 
in 1516 was elected pope. He was an active pontiff, and 
founded several auten and established some hishoprics 
in central towns. is pontificate, however, was dis- 
turbed by various quarrels, especially with the Corde- 
liers, whose order he intended to suppress. He died 
ISH, respected for his frngality, prudence, and sanctity. 
He was well skilled in medicine, and wrote the Thesau- 
rus Pauperum — treatise on the Disorders of the Eyes 
— on the Gout—on the Formation of the Fœtus — Ad- 
vice for Preserving Health. printed at Lyons. 

Joux XXIII., (Balthasar Cossa,) a Neapolitan who was 
legante at Bologna, and chamberlain to Boniface IX., and 
succeeded Alexander V., 1410. His elevation was not 
without opposition; but to pacify faction, he prom- 
ised to resign the tiara, if Gregory XII. and Peter de 
Lune, or Benedict XIII., would also abandon their pre- 
tensions. Though these coyditions were accepted and 
ratified with due formality in the council of Constance, 
he bad the art to withdraw himself, and to re-assume 
the office and insignia of sovereign pontiff; but he was 
soon after deposed and imprisoned. Three years after, 
1418, he was restored to liberty, and compelled to ac- 
knowledge the election of Martin V. by whom he was 
treated with great kindness. He died soon after, 1419. 

John I., emperor of Constantinople, surnamed Zimisces, 
was of an illustrious family. He succeeded the emperor 
Nicephorus Phocas in 969, and obtained many victories 
over the Russians, Bulgarians, and Saracens, He was 

| poisoned by Basil the Kunuch, in 976, 

Jon II., Comnenus, succeeded Alexis Comnenus, his father, 

in 1118. He gained several battles over the Turka and 

Servians, and governed with great prudence and liberal- 

ity. He died in 1148, of a wound which he received from 

a poisoned arrow. 

Jon III., Ducas, was crowned at Nicen in 1222, at the 
time when the Latins were in possession of Constanti- 
nople. He was a prince of great virtue, AF many 
battles, defeated the Scythians, Tartars,and Bulgarians, 
and extended his empire on all sides. D. 1255, 

Jony IV., Lascaris, son of Theodore the Young, whom he 
succeeded in 1259, at the age of six years; but, in the 
same year, the despot Michnel Palæologna deprived him 
of his crown and his eyes, and imprisoned him for life. 
D. 1284. 

Jons V., Malmologus. succeeded his father, Andronicus the 
Younger, in 1541, but his throne was for a long period 
usurped by John Cantacozenns, whose daughter he mar- 
ried after recovering his throne. His son Andronicus 
revolted against him, and the Genocse made themselves 
masters of the isle of Lesbos, and Amurath I. took the 
city of Adrianople. D. 1391. 

Jonn VI., Cantacuzenus, was the minister and favorite of 
Andronicus Paleologus, who made him guardian of his 
children John and Emanuel, with whose mother. Jane 
of Savoy, he governed for some time with great wisdom 
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and moderation. But, in 1345, he assumed the imperial 
title in Thrace, and, in 1447, took Constantinople, com- 
pelling Joho Paleeologus, who had been crowned in 1341, 
and whe had married his daughter, to retire to Salonica, 
The exiled monarch, however, with the help of the Gen- 
oese, defeated the fleet of the usurper, and obliged him 
to quit his throne and capital. He then retired to the 
monastery of Mount Athos, where he devoted himself to 
literary studies, and wrote a valuable history of the eni- 
pire, and a defeuce of Christianity agaiust the Moham- 
modans, 

Joux VII, Paleologus, succeeded his father Emanuel in 
1425. His reigu was very unfortunate, and the Turks 
made such progress in his dominious as to reduce him 
to the necessity of imploring the succor of the Latins. 
He consented toa union of the two churches, which was 
performed at the council of Ferrara, in 1439, at which 
Jahn assisted in person. D. 1448. 

John I., Kina or PurruGat, was the natural son of 
Peter, and, in 1383, ascended the throne, to the prejudice 
of Beatrice, daughter of Ferdinand L, his brother. John 
L, king of Castile, the husband of that princess, dis- 
puted the crown, but was defeated at the battle of Al- 
julrota, in 1380. He then turned his arms against the 
Moors of Africa, and took Ceuta and other places. D. 
1453. 

Joux II, surnamed the Great, and n. 1455, aneceeded his 
father, Alphonsus V., 1451. He was successful in bis 
suppression of sume insurrections, and afterwards he 
carried his arms into Africa, and was at the taking of 
Arzile and Tangiers. He alterwards defeated the Cas- 
tiliaus at the battle of Toro, 1476, and with wise policy 
encouraged the maritime excursions of bis subjects, and 
favored their settlements on the coasts of Africa and in 
the Indies. D. 1495. 

Joux III. succeeded his father, Emanuel, 1521. The be- 
ginning of his reign was marked by dreadful earth- 
quikes; but John, with benevolence and wisdom, re- 
lieved the miseries of his subjects, and encouraged cum- 
merce and navigation, His fleets penetrated far into 
the East, and discovered Japan; and to insure the tran- 
quillity of his Indian settlements he sent among them 
the celebrated Francis Xavier. D. 1557, deservedly re- 
spected as a humane and enlightened monarch, 

Joux IV., surnamed the Fortunate, B. 1604, was son of 
Theodore, duke of Braganza. Ile employed all the 
powers of his mind, and of his situation, to the emunci- 
pition of his country, which the Spaniards, after the 
death of Sebastian, had conquered, and since held as a 
tributary province, and by the assistance of his brave 
countrymen he shook off the odious yoke, and was pro- 

i ag, 1630. D. 1630, aged 2. 

ded Peter II., 1707. He espoused the cause 

of the ullies in the wars of the Spanish succession, and 
when the peace of Utrecht, in 1713, restored tranquillity 
to Europe, he devoted himself to the encouragement of 
commerce, of literature, and of industry among his sub- 
jects. D. 1750, aged 61, universaliy regretted, 

Jony VL, second son of Peter IIL, was appointed regent 
when his mother, Maria I., lost her reason, in 1799. In 
1817 he was driven by the French from Portugal ; where- 
upon he took up his residence in Brazil, with the title 
of emperor. On the death of his mother, in 1816, he was 

roclaimed king, but did not return to Portugal till 1821. 

n 1823, French intervention again destroyed the hopes 
of the constitutional party in Portugal. The indepen- 
dence of Brazil was recognized in 1825, and the king 
died in 1826. Of his family, by the Infanta Carlotta Jo- 
aquina, daughter of Charles IV., the most notable are: 
Pedro IV., who succeeded him; Don Miguel, banished 
during his father’s lifetime, and afterwards a pretender 
to the crown; Maria Francesca d’ Assis, wife of Don Car- 
los; and Maria Isabella, wife of Ferdinand VII. 

John I.. Kine or Castile AND Leon, succeeded his 
father, Henry II., in 1379, at the age of 21 years. He 
made war on Portugal, for the purpose of placing his 

son on the throneof that country, but was unsuccessful. 
He was surnamed “ Father of his Country,” for his gen- 
erous and just rule of his kingdom. D. 1390. 

Jons II.. B. 1405, was son of Henry III., and was pro- 
claimed king when less than two years of age, his uncle 
Ferdinand being appointed regent. He made war suc- 
cessfully against the kingdoms of Aragon and Navarre, 
and the Moors of Grenada, He greatly assisted in the 
restoration of Spanish literature, and was father of the 
celebrated Isabella and Henrique IV. D. 1454. 

John I., Kiva or ARacon, succeeded his father, Peter 
IV., in 1387. Throughout his reign he was continually 
at hostilities with his subjects, whom he governed with 
great injustice and severity. 

Joun II., sou of Ferdinand the Just, ascended the throne 
of Navarre on marrying Blanche, daughter of Charles 
the Noble, in 1425, and that of Aragon in 1458, after 
the death of Alphonsus, his brother. He was for a 
long time at war with his son Don Carlos, to whom 
Blanche, his mother, had left the crown of Navarre at 
her death, in 1441. He died in 1479, leaving the king- 
dom to his son Ferdinand the Catholic. 

John, Kine or Bonen, the son of the emperor Henry 

VIL, wus elected to the throne in 1310, at the age of 
15. He was a warlike prince, and, after defeating the 
Lithuanians, assumed the title of king of Poland. He 
lost an eye in thatexpedition, and a Jewish doctor, who 
pretended to restore him to sight, deprived him of the 
other. His military spirit, however, continued una- 
bated, and he aeccompanied Philip of France, in 1346, to 
the battle of Cressy, where he was guided between two 
brave knights, each holding his bridle. He fell in that 
action, and was buried at Luxembourg. 

John I., KI Nd or Poran, n. 1459, was the second aon 
of Casimir IV., whom he succeeded in 1492. He was 


Joux II., or Jou CASIMIR. 
Joun III., 


John, Duke or BRITTANY. 


John “ tie FEARLESS.” 


John of Austria, or Don John. 


John’-apple, n. 


John of Bruges. 
John, Chrysostom, (St.) See CHRYSOSTOM. 
John Dory. 
John Day City, in Oregon, a post- and mining- 
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the friend of letters and of peace, and during his reign 
there were few military events of importance. He was 
succeeded by his son Alexander, grand-duke of Lithu- 
ania. D. 1501. 


See CaSstum V. 

hn Sobieski), king of Poland, was youngest 
son of James Sobieski, governor of Cracow, and edu- 
cated at Paris. In 1665 he was made grand-marshal 
and general of the Polish armies, after which be was 
appointed master of the Royal House, and prelate of 
Cracovia, He retook several cities from the rebellious 
Cossucks of the Ukraine, and distinguished himself in 
many gallant actions. In 1673 he gained the memora- 
ble battle of Choczim, near the Dniester, in which the 
Turks lost 28,000 men. On the death of Michael, in 
the following year, he was elected king of Poland, and 
shortly afterward compelled the Turks to sue for peace. 
In 1683 he forced them to raise the siege of Vienna, 
which otherwise would inevitably have been taken. D. 
at Warsaw, 1696. 


John I., King or SWEDEN, called JOHN SvERKERSON, 


reigned 1216-1222. — Joux HI., same as John, king of 
Denmark. —Joun III., born 1537, succeeded 1563, ab- 
dicated 1592. 


John, Kino or Denmark, B. 1455, succeeded his father, 


Christian I. 1481, king of Norway 1483, king of Sweden 
1497, dethroned by the Swedes 1512, died 1513. 

Though six princes of this 
name have worn the ducal coronet of Brittany, only two 
require a passing notice in the two centuries and a half 
that the name extended, between 1237 and 1419; and 
these ure: John IV.— commonly kuown as John de 
Montfort, — whose cause was espoused by the English, 
and who, when made prisoner by the French, had his 
rights vigorously maintained by his heroic wife, who 
bravely beid out her castle against the large force that 
encompassed it, till the arrival of the English fleet with 
troops to her aid compelling the enemy to raise a fruit- 
less siege; and John VI., who. for the aid he afforded 
the English in their expedition under Henry V., was 
attacked by the duke of Penthiévre, who drew him into 
an ambuscade, and making him a prisoner, kept him 
in confinement for five years. His government, after 
he regained his liberty, was marked by weakness and 
indecision. D. i442. 

Fr. Jean Sans Peur.) Duke of 
Burgundy and count of Nevers, succeeded his father in 
1404, at the age of 33. The houses of Burgundy and 
Orleans at that period disputed the government of 
France, during the insanity of Charles VI. In 1407 he 
caused the assassination of the duke of Orleans, and, by 
that act, became absolute master in Paris; but it was 
also the commencement of the fearful internal struggle 
between the Burgundiens and the Armagnacs. Being 
reconciled with the dauphin, afterwards Charles, he was 
assassinated in his presence by one of his courtiers, 1419. 
This renowned 
general was the natural son of the Emperor Charles V., 
and was brought up in such ignorance of his birth, that, 
till summoned by Philip II., his brother, to Spain, — to 
whom Charles had revealed the fact on his death-bed, — 
and there acknowledged as the emperor's son, he had 
been in total darkness us to who his parents were. His 
first most illustrious trinmph was a victory over the 
Turkish galleys in the Gulf of Lepanto, in which the 
Ottomans lost 30,000 men; he next invaded Tunis, and 
in 1576 was sent by Philip as governor of the Low 
Countries, then in open revolt, under command of the 
Prince of Orange and the Archduke Matthias; here. in 
a succession of splendid victories, he so reduced his an- 
tagonists, that the country must soon have submitted 
and returned to its allegiance, had he not beeu, unfor- 
tunately for the duration of the Spanish rule, suddenly 
carried off by poison, in the 32d year of his age, 1578. 

A kind of apple which retains its 
freshness far into the spring, when other fruits are all 
consumed. 


John Bull, a collective name, nsed in a sportive man- 


ner in order to designate the English people. It was 
first employed by Dean Swift. Among the English 
themselves, the term is used in order to convey the idea 
of an honest. blunt, but, on the whole, good-natured 
character. Among foreigners, the term John Bull is 
employed in order to express the insular peculiarities 
and prejudices of the English nation, and especially 
their inability to accommodate themselves to the circum- 
stances of foreign countries, 

See Van EYCK. 


(Zoél.) See Dory. 


Village of Grant co., in John Day precinct, on John 
Day River, near Canon City. 


John Day River, in Oreyon, enters the Columbia 


River abt. 50 m. above the Dalles, 


John, (Epistles of.) (Script.) The name of three 


of the books of the New Testament, which, though 
bearing no name, are unquestionably the work of the 
apostle John, The author of the frst epistle describes 
himself at its commencement as an eye-witness of the 
life of our Lord ; and the style and language manifestly 
harmonize with those of the author of the gospel of 
John. For the authenticity of the first epistle very an- 
cient testimony can be adduced. The design of this 
epistle is to refute, and to guard the Christians, to 
whom he wrote, ag. 
principles, and practices: to stir up all who profess to 

now God, to have communion with him, and to be- 
lieve in him, that they walk in the light and not in 
darkness, that is, in holiness and not in sin, and to help 
forward and provoke real Christians to have communion 
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John, (Gospel of.) (Sript.) 


John of Leyden. 


ainst erroneous and licentious tenets, | 


JOHN 1379 


with God and Christ Jesus, to constancy in the faith, 
and purity and holiness of life. The style is simpl 
clear, and flowing, and the epistle breathes a spirit oi 
love and devotion, with zeal for moral strictness. The 
second epistle is addressed to Kuria, “ the elect lady,” 
and is an epitome ol the first, touching in few words on 
the same points. Kurin is commended for the religious 
upbringing of her children, and is exhorted to abide in 
the doctrine of Christ. to persevere in the truth, and 
carefully to avoid the delusion of false teachers. Chiefly, 
however, he beseeches her to practise the great and in- 
dispensable commandment of Christian love and charity, 
The third epistle is uddressed to a converted Gentile, 
named Gaius, but of whom nothing is known with cer- 
tainty. Its scope is to commend his steadfastness in 
the faith and his general hospitality, especially to the 
ministers of Christ; to caution him against the ambi- 
tious and turbulent practices of Diotrephes, and to rec- 
ommend Demetrius to his friendship, referring what 
he may further have to say to a personal interview, 
One of the books of 
the New Testament, written by John the Evangelist 
and apostle, the son of Zebedee, and the younger bro- 
ther of James the elder. The precise date of this gos- 
pel is not known, some placing it as early as 68 or 69, 
others as late as 97. There has been much speculation 
in modern times as to the object the apostle had in 
view in writing this gospel According to some, his de- 
sign was to supplement the deficiencies of the three 
other gospels : according to others, to confute the errors 
of the Nicholaitans and Cerinthus; while others are of 
opinion that it was to state the true doctrine of the 
divinity of Christ. Probably all of these and other mo- 
tives may have been in the mind of the apostle: but, 
judging from what he himself has said, the last of these 
seems to have been the main motive. “Many other 
signs truly did Jesus in the presence of his disciples, 
which are not written in this book. But these are 
written, that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, 
the Son of God, and that, believing, ye might have life 
through his name,’ (xx 31). The four following doc- 
trines are more particularly insisted upon in this book: 
— 1. The mystical relation of the Son to the Father; 
2. that of the Redeemer to believers; 3. the announce- 
ment of the Holy Ghost as the comforter; 4. the pecu- 
liar importance ascribed to love It is usual to divide 
this book into three parts :—1. The introduction or pro- 
logue, (i. 1-183) 2. the history, uarrating the various 
events in connection with cur Lord's ministry, and giv- 
ing an account of his death, (i, 19-xx. 295) 3. the con- 
clusion, giving an account of the person of the writer 
of this gospel, and of his design in writing it, (xx. 30— 
xxi.) No doubt bas ever been entertained at any time 
in the church, either as to the canonical authority of 
this book, or to its being written by John. The cir- 
cumstantiality of its details proves it to have been 
written by a hearer and an eye-witness; besides which 
there is the uninterrupted testimony of the ancient 
fathers in its favor. 


John Hircanus, son of Simon Maccabaus, whom 


he succeeded as high-priest and prince of the Jews, R. o. 
135; b., after a reign of 29 years, distinguished by his 
victories and reforms, B. €. 106. 


John of Jerusalem, (Order of St.) See Hos- 


PITALLE RS. 

See Lrrpen, (Jonx or.) 

John'ite. n. (% n.) A variety of turquoise. 

John'ny-enke, n. A cake made of Indian meal. 

John Quincy Adams, in Jndiana, a township of 
Warren co.: pop. abt. 1,200, 

John River, in New Hampshire, enters the Connecti- 
cut River from Coos co, 

John, (St.,) Tux Baptist, the famons forerunner of 
Christ, was son of the pricst Zachurias and Elizabeth, 
the cousin of Mary, the mother of our Lord. John 
and Christ were therefore second consins. The won- 
derful circumstances attending the conception and birth 
of the former are recorded in the Ist chapter of St. 
Luke's gospel. After a life devoted to preparing his 
countrymen for the coming of the Messiah, he was 
thrown into prison, and afterwards executed by Herod 
Antipas. J.’s followers existed as a separate body till 
long after the spread of Christianity, and a sect still 
exists in the East professing to be his disciples. 

John, (St..) THE EVANGELIST AND APOSTLE, the son of 
Zebedee and Salome, and the brother of James the 
Greuter. John, like his relative, was a fisherman, and 
left his occupation on the waters of Galilee to follow his 
Master, John is distinguished throughout the Scrip- 
tures as the beloved. After the separation of the dis- 
ciples, he fixed his residence at Ephesus, John suffered 
under the persecution of Domitian, and having come 
through the ordeal of boiling oil unhurt, was banished 
to the island of Patmos, ultimately returning to Ephe- 
sus, where he died at an extreme old age. 

Jobn, (St.,) a city and river of New Brunswick. See 
Sr. Joux. 

John's, or Jonxs“rowx, in Jowa, a township of Appa- 
noose co. 

John’s Brend. (St.,) n. (Bot.) See AnAROnA. 

John’s, (St.,) cap. of Newfoundland, See Sr. Joan’s. 

Johnsburg, in Minois, a post-office of McHenry co. 

Johns’burg, in N.] York, a post-village and towne 
ship of Warren co., on the Hudson River, abt. 85 m. N. 
of Albany. 

Johnson, Axpnrw. President of the U. States, B. in 
Raleigh, N. C., 1808, lost his father when only four 
years of age, and at ten was apprenticed to a tailor in 
ais native place, with whom he served seven years. 
While learning his trade, he resolved to make an effort 
to educate himself, and havjug gained a knowledge of 
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the letters, he borrowed a book which he had often 
heard read aloud. By perseverance he learned to read, 
and on completing his apprenticeship, in 1824, went to 
Laurens Conrt-House, where he was employed aan jour- 
noynan for nearly two years. After working agin for 
a short time at Raleigh, in 1826, he set out to seek his 
fortune in the West, taking with him his mother, who 
was dependent upon him for support. He obtained 
work at Greenville, Tennessee; remained there about 
12 months, married, afterwards went further westward, 
eventually settling at Greenville, where he commenced 
business. Up to this time he had merely acquired a 
knowledge of readi but under the instructions of his 
wife he learned writing and ciphering, Kc, after the 
labors of the day were over. The first office which he 
held was that of Alderman of the village, to which he 
was elected in 1828; reelected in 1820; and in 1830 
was chosen Mayor, which position he held for three 
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ears. In 1835 he was elected to the Legislature, when 

e took decided ground against a scheme of internal 
improvements, which he contended would not only fail, 
but entail upon the State a burdensome debt; and on 
account of the course be adopted was defeated at the 
next election, in 1897. He again became a candidate in 
1839, when many of the evils ho had predicted having 
been fally demonstrated, he was elected by a large ma- 
jority. In 1840 he served as Presidential elector for the 
State at large on the Democratic ticket, canvassing n 
large portion of the State, and confronting upon the 
stump several of the leading Whig oratora; in 1841, he 
was elected to the State Senate, and in 1843 to Con- 
gresa, in which, by successive elections, he served until 
1853. During this period he was conspicuous and ac- 
tive in advocating the annexation of Texas, the tariff 
of 1546, and the war measures of Mr. Polk's adminis- 
tration. In 1853 he was elected governor of Tennessee, 
and re-elected in 1855, after a severe contest. At the 
expiration of bis second tenure of office as governor, in 
1857, he was elected U. States Senator for a full term, 
ending March 3, 1863, On the re-election of Mr. Lin- 
coln as President, in the autumn of 1864, Mr. J. was 
elected Vice-President, and after the assassination of 
Mr. Lincoln, April 14, was sworn in as President, April 
15. The policy of Mr. J., marked by a decided ten- 
dency to treat the Soathern States with clemency, in- 
volved him In a struggle with Congress, which caused 
his impeachment in 1808. (See IMPRACHMENT.) After 
his acquittal, Mr. J., whose power had been successively 
limited by the Senate, persisted in vetoing the measures 
adopted by the Republican majority of Congress for the 
reconstruction of the Southern States, till the end of 
his term, March 4, 1869. After passing the interim 

ears in private life, Mr. J. was elected Senator to the 
v S Congress, from Tenn., in 1876, D. July Sist, 1875, 


John von. Revenpy, an American lawyer and states- 


man, u. at Annapolis, Md, May 21, 1796. After com- 
pleting his education at St. John's College, in his native 
city, and undergoing a preparatory study of the law, J. 
was admitted to the bar in 1815, and two years after- 
wards, commenced a lucrative practice in Baltimore, 
where he has since resided. In 1821 he was elected 
State senator. and retlected in 1825, In 1845 he was 
chosen U. Stues senator, and, in 1845, was appointed 
by President Taylor, attorney general of the republic, 
Tn 1868, Mr. J. was named U. S. minister to the Court 
of St. James, and during his stay there effected n 
treaty with the British govt. for the adjustment of the 
Alabama claims, which, however, failed to receive rati- 
eee ha i Con: He returned home in 1860, being 
succeeded by Mr. Motley. D, 1876, 


John son, St WU, Bart, a British officer, some 


time superintendent-general of Indian Affnuirs in North 
America, and colonel of the Six Nations, wna n. in Ire- 
land, in 1715, In 1738 J. established himself as the 
manager of the estates of his uncle (Admiral Sir Peter 
Warren), on the 8. side of the Mohawk River, about 27 
m. from Schenectady, N. V. Here he speedily gained) 
the confidence of the surrounding Indians, learned their 
langnage, and was adopted as a sachom by the Mo- 
hawks. In 1743 he was appointed by the British govt. 
chief superintendent of the Indians, and, in 1750, a 
member of the provincial council. At the close of the 
war with the French, in 1753, J. threw up his commis- 
sion, and retired to his fortified residence, called Fort 
Johnson. In 1755 he was again commissioned Intian 
superintendent, created a mujor-general, and made com- 
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mander-in-chief of the provincial forces operating 
against Crown Point. In September of the same — 
he met and destroyed the French army under Harun 
Dieskau, at Fort George, This victory paralyzed the 
enemy for the time being, and J, received the nks of 
parliament, was voted $25,000, and created a baronet of 
Great Britain, In 1758, Sir William was present with 
Abercrombie at the repulse of Ticonderoga, and suc- 
ceeded to the chief command before Fort Niagara, which 
place he captured, after cutting to pieces a French force 
sent to its relief, Next year be led bis Indian braves 
into Canada, aud was present at the surrender of that 
country to the British in 1710, In recognition of his 
services, J. was presented by that govt. with a ut of 
100,000 acres of land in the valley of the Mohawk, 
where he built the village of Johnstown, which became 
in 1772 the cap. of Tryon co. Sir William lived in baro- 
nial magnificence, exercised unlimited hospitality, and 
ruled his Indian friends much after the style of a mon- 
arch. D. at Fort Johnson, in 1774, leaving a numerous 
issue, both white and half-breed, 


John son, Samvst, LL.D., a celebrated English lexicog- 


rapher, and one of the most distinguished writers of the 
lsth century, was B. in 1709, at Lichfield, where his 
fwther was a bookseller. He completed his education 
at Pembroke College, Oxford; and in 1732 he became 
under-master of a free-school at Market Bosworth, in 
Leicestershire, which situation he was soon induced to 
uit, on account of the haughty treatment he received 
rom the principal, Ile next resided with a printer at 
Birmingham, where he translated Lobo’s account of 
Abyssinia, In 1735 be married Mrs. Porter, a widow 
lady of that town, who was possessed of the sum of 
£500; and with this capital he the same year opened a 
school at Edial, near Lichfield; but he obtained only 
three scholars, one of whom was David Garrick, About 
this time he began his tragedy of Irene, In 1737 he set 
ont for the metropolis, accompanied by Garrick, On 
fixing bis residence in London, he formed a connection 
with Cave, the publisher of the “Gentleman's Magn- 
zine,” for which work he wrote during several years, 
his principal employment being the reports of the par- 
Hamentary debates, At this period he contracted an 
intimacy with Richard Savage, whose name he has im- 
mortalized by one of the finest pieces of biography ever 
written, In 1749 appeared his Vanity of Human Wishes, 

an imitation of Javenal’s tenth Satire. Two years pre- 

viously, be had printed proposals for an edition of 
Shakespeare, and the plan of his English Dictionary, ad- 

dressed to Lord Ches- 

terfleld. The price 

agreed upon between 

himself and the book- 

sellera for the lust 

work was $7,875. In 

1740 Garrick produced 

his friend's tragedy 

upon the stage of 

Drury Lane Theatre, 

but it was unsuccess- 

ful. In 1750 he com- 

menced his Rambler, 

a periodical paper, 

which was continued 

till 1752. In this work 

only five papers were 

the production of 

other writers. About 

the period of his re- 

linquishing the Ram- 

bler, he lost his wife, 

a circumstance which 

greatly affected him, 

as appears from his 

Meditations, and the 

sermon which he 

wrote on her death. 

In 1754 he visited Ox- 

ford. The next year — = 

appeared his Diction- 

ary, oe of W 

three, had occupied zen io the dress 

eight years. Lord Journey to the H 

Chesterfield endeavored to assist it by writing two pa- 

pers in its favor in the “ World:“ but, as he had hith- | 

erto neglected the author. Johnson treated him with 

contempt, The publication of his great work did not 

relieve him from his embarrassmenta, for the price of 

his labor had been consumed in the progross of its com- 

pilation, and the year following we find him under an 

arrest for five guineas, from which he was released by 

Richardson, the printer. In 1758 he began the Mller, 

which was published in a weekly newspaper, On the 

death of his mother, in 1759, he wrote the romance of 

Rasselas, to defray the expenses of her funeral, and to 

pay her debte. In 1762 George III. granted him a pen- 

sion of $1,500 per annum. In 1765, Boswell, his future 

biographer, was introduced to him, a cireumstance to 

which we owe the most minute account of a man’s life 

and character that has ever been written, Boswell, 

though a very ordinary mortal, has immortalized him- 

self by this performance, In his book everything about 

J. is supplied to us; in Lord Macaulay's words, we have 

“his coat, his wig, his figure, his face, his scrofula, his 

St. Vitus’ dance, his rolling walk, his blinking eye, the 

ontward sigue which too clearly indicated the approba- 
tion of his dinner; his insutiable appetite for fish-siace, 

and veal-pie with plums: his inextinguishable thirst 
for tea; his trick of touching the posts as he walked ; 
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Fall-length portrait of Dr, Joho 


his mysterious practice of treasuring up saps of ormnge- 
peel; his morning slumbers; his midnight 
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his contortions; his mutterings; his grantings; his 
pufings; his vigorous, ante, and ready eloquence; his 
sarcastic wit; his vehemence; his insolence; his fits 
of tempestuous rage; his queer inmates,—old Mr. 
Levett and blind Mrs, Williams, the cat Hodge, and the 
negro Frank,—all are as familiar to us as the objects by 
which we have been surrounded from childhood.” J. had 
the honor of a conversation with the king, in the ro 
library in 1765, when his Majesty asked if he intended to 
publish any more works. To this he answered that he 
thought he had written enough; ou which the king said, 
“So should I too, if you had not written so well.” About 
this time he instituted the Literary Club, consisting of 
some of the most celebrated men of the age. In 1778 
he went on a tour with Mr. Boswell to the western 
islands of Scotland, of which journey he shortly after- 
wards published an account, which occasioned a differ- 
ence between him and Macpherson, relative to the 
ms of Ossian. In 1775 the university of Oxford sent 
im the degree of Lb, which diploma, ten years be- 
fore, had been conferred on hiin by the university of 
Dublin. In 1779 he began his Lives of the British Deets, 
which was the last of his literary labors, After a long 
illness, during port of which he had fearful apprehen- 
sions of death, his mind became calm, composed, and 
resigned, and he died in London, 1784, full of that faith 
which he bad so vigurously defended and inculcated by his 
writings. His remains were interred in Westminster 
Abbey, and a statue, with an appropriate inscription, 
bas Leen erected to his memory in St. Paul's Cathedral, 
A complete list of his works is prefixed to Boswell's 
“Life.” Asa writer, few have done such essential ser- 
vices to their country, by fixing its language and 
ing its morality. In his Een he was large, robust, 
and unwieldy ; in bis dress he was singular and slovenly; 
in conversation positive, and impatient of contradiction, 
But with all his singularities he had an excellent heart, 
full of tenderness and com ion, and his actions were 
the result of principle, e was a stout advocate of 
truth, and a zealous champton for the Christian religion 
as professed by the Church of England. In politics he 
was a Tory. and at one period of bis life a friend to the 
house of Stuart. He had a noble independence of mind, 
and would never stoop to any man, however exalted, or 
disguise his sentiments to flatter another, 

Johnson, in Arkansas, a N W. central co.; area, abt. 
830 sq. m. Ativers, Arkansas River, and several smaller 
streams. Surface, undulating; sol, fertile. (up. 
Clarksville, 

Johnson, in Georgia, an E. central co.; area, about 
250 sq. m. Rivers. Oconee and Great Ohoopee rivers. 
Surface, undulattag; soil, geverally fertile. Cup. 
Wrightsville. . 

—A village of Floyd co., about 18 m. S. of Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. 

Johnson, in //linois, a 8. co.; area, about 300 sq. m. 
Rivers, Cash River and Big Bay Creek. Surface, level; 
soil, fertile, Cup. Vienna. 

—A villuge of Carroll co., about 38 m. 8.E. of Galena. 

—A township of Clarke co. 

Johnson, in /ndiona, a 8. central co.; area, about 320 
sq.m. HKivers, White River and Sugar Creek. Sur- 
Jace, mostly level or undulating; soil, very fertile. 
Cup. Franklin, 

—A township of Brown co. 

A township of Clinton co. 

—A township of Gibson co. 

—A township of Knox co. 

~A township of La Grange co, 

A township of Porter co, 

—A township of Ripley co. 

Johnson, in Iowa, un K. S. E. co.; area, about 616 
a * Iowa ag Cedar gape divers. 
fied; soil, extremely fertile. owa City. Fop. 
(1880) 25,429. ai A 

—A post-office of Jones co. 

—A township of Webster co. 

Johnson, in Kansas, an E. co, adjoining Missouri. 
Area, abt, 500 sq. m. Rivers. Kansas and Blue rivera, 
ond Cedar Creek. Surface, diversified; soil, extremely 
fertile. cup. Olathe. A 

Johnson, in Arntucky, an E. co.; area, abt. 300 sq. m. 
Rivers. West Fork of the Big Sandy River, and Paint 
Creek. Surface, diversified ; soil, . Min. Stone 
coal, Cop. Paintville. aak 

Johnson, iv Mv, a W. ch.; urea, abt. 790 sq. m, 
Rivers. Postook Fork and Clear Fork of the Blackwater 
River, an affluent of the Lamine. Surfuce, generally 
level; soil, fertile. Min. Stone coal, cup. Warrens- 
burg, 

—A villnge of Washington co. 


Johnson, in N. Curolina, an E. central co.; area, abt. 


670 sq. m. Rivers, Neuge and Little rivera, Surface, 
uneven ; soil, fertile, Min. Iron ore and granite. Cap, 
Smithfield, 

Johnson, in Nebraska, n S. E. co.: area, abt. 375 sq. 
m. Rivers. Big Nemaha and S. Fork of the Little Ne 
maha rivers, Surface, mostly level; goil, fertile. Min, 
Coal and limestone, Cup. Tecumseh. 


Johnson, in Ohio, a township of Champaign co.; pop, 


abt, 2,800. 


Johnson, in & Cirolina, n post-village of Barnwell 


dist., abt, 22 m. E. of Augusta, 


Johnson, in Dunes, an extreme N E. co.: area, 


abt. 210 sq. m. Ares, Some small and uniin 

affluents of the Watauga River. Surface, diversified, 
the Stone Monntains, a ridge of the Alleghanies, form- 
ing the S. K. boundary ; wal, in some parts fertile. Min. 

7 ore in abundance, Cap. Taylorsville, Php. (1880) 
766, 


putations; Johnson, in Texas, a N.E. central co.; area, abt. 850 
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sq.m. Rivers. Brazos River and Noland's Creek. Sur- 
face, diversified; soil, fertile. Cup. Cleburne. Pop. 
(1880) 17,912. 

John’son, in Vermont, a post-village and township of 
Lamoille co., on the Lamoille River, abt. 32 m. N. by 
W. of Montpelier. 

John'sonburg. or Joun’sonsnura, in New York, a 
post-village of Wyoming co., abt. 260 m. W. of Albany. 

John’‘sonburg, in New Jersry, a post-village of War- 
ren cos abt. 65 m. N. of Trenton. 

John’‘son’s, in New York, a village of Essex co., abt. 
20 m. S. S. W. of Elizabethtown. 

John son's Corners, in Ohio, a post-village of 
Summit co. 

John'son's Creek, in J/linois, a post-office of Car- 
roll co. 

John'son's Creek, in New York, enters Lake Onta- 
rio from Orleans co. 

A post-village of Niagara co., abt. 35 m. N. N. E. of Buf- 
falo. 

John'son's Creek, in Wisconsin, a post-office of 
Jefferson co. 

John'son's „ in Missouri, a village of St. 
Clair co., abt. . W. of St. Louis. 

John'son's Grove, in Inis, a village of De Kalb 
co., abt. 68 m. W. by S. of Chicago. 

N Landing, in /Uinois, u village of Cal- 

joun co. 

John‘son’s Mills, in inais, a village of Clarke co, 
abt. 115 m. KH. S. E. of Springfield. 

John'son's Mills, in &. Carolina, a post-office of 
Pitt co. 

John'son's Pass, in (California, a pass through the 
Sierra Nevada, in El Dorado co, 

John'son's Ranch, in Cul/ fornia, a village of Sut- 
ter co., abt. 17 m. &. E. of Marysville. 

John son's Springs, iv Virginia, a post- village of] 
Goochland co., abt. 28 m. W. of Richmond. 

John son ville, in (% fornia, a village of Lassen co. 

Johnson ville, in Minois, a P. O. of Wayne co. 

John'sonville, in N. Grind, a village of Cumber- 
land cos abt. 60 m. S. of Raleigh. 

John'sonville, in New York, a post-village of Reus- 
selaer co. 

John’‘sonville, in Ohio, a post-office of Trumbull co. 

Johnsonville, in Lennsylvania, a post-oltive of 
Northampton co. 

John'sonville, in & Carolina, a post-office of Wil- 
liamsburg dist. 

John'son ville, in Tennesser, a post-village of Hum- 
phreys co., abt. 78 m. W. of Nashville. 

Johnson ville, in Wisconsn, a P. O. of Sheboygan co. 

John’s River, in N. Curolina, enters the Cutawba 
River in Burke co. 

Johnston, Arzert Sypvey, an American Confederate 
general, n. in Mason co, Kentucky, in 1803. After 
graduating at West Point, he, iu 1 was appointed 
lieutenant in the 6th infantry, and served in the Black 
Hawk war. In 1836 he entered the Texan army as a 
private soldier, and was eventually promoted to the 
chief command. In 1835, J. was appointed secretary of 
war, and, in 1839, carried ou a successful expedition 
against the Cherokees, In 1846, at the solicitation of 
Gen. Taylor, he took command of a regiment of Texan 
volunteers, and served during the M n war, At 
the siege of Monterey, J. highly distinguished himself 
and was made inspector-general, In 1860 J. had the 
command of the Pacific dept., and, on the outbreak of 
the civil war, was appointed commander-in-chict of the 
Confederate army of the West. Killed in the first day's 
sanguinary battle at Shiloh, April 6, 1862. 

John‘ston, ALEXANDER KEITH, r. R S., LL.D, an Eng- 
lish geographer, B. 1504, and educated at Edinburgh. 
He early devoted himself to geographical studies, and is 
best known for having made on à large scale the ap- 

plication of physical science to geography. Founding 
his researches on the writings of Humboldt and Ritter, 
and aided by the advice of the former, J. produced The 
Phystcal Atlas of Natural Phenomena in 1548, and a 
„sew and enlarged edition of the same in 1556. He is 
also the author of The Dictionary of Geography (1850); 
an Atlas of the Historical Geography uf Europe, and 
Atlas of Astronomy (1855); Atlas of the United States 
of America, &c., &c. Dr. J. is a member of the principal 
geographical societies of Europe and America. D. 1871. 

Johnston, JosKru EccLesTON, an American Confeder- 
ate general, B. in Va., 1800. He graduated at West 
Point in 1820, entered the U. S. army, and resigned his 

commission in 1837. He rejoined the service in 1838 as 

first lieut. of topographical engineers, aud was brevetted 
captain “ for frequent acts of gallantry against the Flor- 
ida Indians.“ When the Mexican war broke out, J. was 
promoted to be captain of engineers, and while conduct- 
ing a successful reconnoissance at Cerro Gordo, April 

12, 1847, was twice severely wounded, and was brevetted 

major for his gallantry. As lieut-colonel of regulars he 

participated in the attack on the city of Mexico, in 

September of the same year, and in June, 1860, was ap- 

Ppeinuted quar termaster-general with the rank of briga- 

dier. From this post he retired, on the breaking out 

of the civil war in 1561, when he was appointed a gen- 
eral in the Confederate service, and commanded the 
force which occupied Harper’s Ferry, in May, 1861. Me 
joined Gen. Beauregard’s corps shortly before the close 
of the battle of Bull Kun, in July of the same year, and 
was severely wounded while commanding the Conted- 
erate forces st the battle of Seven Pines, July 21, 1861. 
After his recovery he was assigned to the command of 
the S W. dept., and unsuccessfully attempted to rein- 
force Vicksburg in 1863. His army was defeated at 
Jackson, Miss., July 13, 1863, atter which it was attached 
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to General Bragg's forces in N. W. Georgia. In 1864, 


Gen. “Joe” J. was placed in command of the corps in- 
tended to check Gen. Sherman's advance into Ga. His 
cautious strategy caused him to be superseded by Gen, 
Hood, whose more dashing operations did uot, however, 
prevent the fall of Atlanta, Svon after the fall of Rich- 
mond, Gen. J. surrendered to the National forces. 

Johnstone, a manufacturing town of Scotland, co. 
Renfrew, 18 m. W. by S. of Glasgow. Manus. Cotton, 
iron, and brass wares, machinery, &c. Pop. TOH. 

Johnston, in 0%, a township of Trumbull co.; pop. 
abt. 1,009. 

John'ston, in Rhode Island, a township of Providence 


co. 

John’ston Strait, a strait of British N. America, in 
the N. Pacific Ocean, separating Vaucouver's Island 
from the mainland. 

Johnstown, a village of Leinster, co. of Kilkenny, 
Ireland, abt. 2 m. N. E. of Urlingtord; pop. 900. 

Johns’town, in Culifornia, a village ot EI Dorado co., 
abt. 10 m. N. of Placerville. 

Johns'town, in Jilincis, a post-township of Cumber- 
land co. 

Johns town, in Maryland, a P. O. of Alleghany co. 

Johnstown, in Michigun, u post-township of Barry 
c. 

Johnstown, in Minnesota, a village of Sibley co, 
abt. 15 m. N E. of Henderson. 

Johnstown, in Missvuri, a post-office of Bates co. 

Johns’town, iu New York, a town, cap. of Fulton co., 
abt.46in. W.N.W, of Albany ; pop. of twp. (1850) 16.626. 

Johns’town, in Ohio, a village of Hardin co., abt. 15 
m. . of Lima. 

—A post-village of Licking co., abt. 24 m. N.E. of Colum- 
bus. 

Johns town, in Pennsylvania, a town of Cambria co, 
at the confluence of Stony Creek and Conemnugh River, 
abt, 5 m. E. of Pittsburg; pop. (1880) 8,344. 

—A village of Juniata co., abt. 55 m. N. W. of Harrisburg. 

Johns’town, in Wisconsin, a post-village and town- 
ship of Rock co., abt. 53 m. S. W. of Milwaukee; pop. 
of township abt. 2,000, 

Johnstown Centre, in Wisconsin, a post-village 
of Rock co., abt. 10 m. E. of Janesville. 

Johns’ ville, in Maryland, a post-village of Frederick 
co., abt. 75 m. NW of Annapolis. 

Johns'ville, in New Jersey, a village of Somerset co. 

Johns’ ville, in 0% a post-village of Montgomery co. 

—A village of Richland co. 

Johns’ville, in Jennessee, a village of Dyer co,, abt. 
150 m. W. by. S. of Nashville. 

Joign’y. (Anc. Jeviniacum.) A walled town of France, 
dep. Yonne, cap. arrond, on the Yonne, 15 m. N. W. by 
N. of Auxerre. Manuf. Vinegar. 

Join, v.a. [Fr. join: Lat. jungo, junctus ; allied to 
Gr. zreugnumi, to join; 1. jungui, to impose a yoke; 
Sansk. %, tojein.) To bring into close union or con- 
nection; to unite in league or marriage; to associate; 
to unite in concord or in any act. — Toadd; to connect; 
to combine; to annex; to link; to couple, 

—v.n. To unite with; to grow to; to adhere; to be con- 
tiguous, close, or in contact; to unite with in marriage, 
league, confederacy, partnership, or society. 

Join’der, „. Act of joining; conjunction.“ 

(Law.) The union of two or more causes of action in 
the same declaration. 

Joiner, u. One who joins; one who constructs things 
by joining pieces of wood ; usnally n mechanic who does 
the woodwork in the covering and finishing of buildings, 

Join’ery, n. (Arch.) The art of connecting and fitting 
separate pieces of timber together, whether large or 
small, but which is more properly confined to the 
operations of the carpenter, who makes the doors, stair- 
cases, Window-frames, and other internal fittings of a 
house, and who is, in consequence, called a joiner. One 
of the most important joints in carpentry is the scarf, 
by which two thick pieces of timber are scarfed or 
fastened together, that they may present the appearance 
of being one continuous piece of the same width and 
thickness throughout. It is principally used in pre- 
paring the keels of vessels and beams, in which great 
length is required. Masts are also sometimes joined 
together in this way. The form of the scarf is various. 
The most common method is that which is used in 
fastening small pieces of timber, or the joints of a 
fishing-rod, together, in which a plain bevelled joint of 
some length runs diagonally through the piece, and is 
formed by bringing together the extremities, which have 
been cut in such a manner that the bevelled supfices of 
the ends of each piece form a very small angle with the 
external surface of the side that meets it at the sharp- 
ened end; but this would not be sufliciently strong for 
joining together pieces of timber of considerable size; 
so the ends are generally cut and fitted together in the 
form of steps, from which this kind of scarf has obtained 
the name of the step-scarf. The French have a method 
of cutting the ends of each piece into a sloping zigzag 
or notched form, which is perhaps better adapted to 
resist longitudinal tension; but all timbers joined by 
scarfing should be secured with bolts, having nuts and 
screws at either end; and it is better to put substantial 
plates of iron across the ends of the joints that appear 
in the upper and under surface of the beam through 
which the bolts are passed, so that each end of the scarf 
is bound and tied together by a frame-work of iron. 
Sometines pieces of iron of some breadth are fitted to 
the sides of the beam, and fastened together by bolts 
Passing aboveand below the beam: this plan is adopted 
when the timbers have to resist any transverse strain, If 
no bolts are used to strengthen the scarf, it must be 
much longer, in proportion to the depth of the beam. 
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With bolts, the length of the scarf should be at least 
twice the depth of the beam in elin, oak, beech, ash, and 
all kinds of timber of a similar nature to these materials 5 
but in deal, it must be tour times the depth. Without 
bolts, the length of the scart, tor all kinds of wood, must 
be three times as long as it would be if bolts were used, 
to add to the security of the joint. When joints are 
mado in timber in which the grain in each piece runs in 
the same direction, and parallel to the sides of the 
wood, they are called /owgitudinal joints; but when the 
grain of one crosses that of the other at right angles, it 
is called an “abutting joint.” A simple method of join- 
ing small pieces of timber at right angles to each other 
is by notching or cutting away half the thickness of the 
end as far into the length of the timber as may be 
required, This is done to cach of the pieces that have 
to be fastened together. When two pieces cross each 
other at right angles, or indeed at any angle, a joint 
is made in this way, by cutting a piece out of each 
piece of wood to the extent of half its thickness, and 
corresponding iu width or shape to that of the piece 
which is to fit into it. When broad pieces of timber or 
planks are joined at the ends, they are dovetailed into 
each other, or notched and dovetailed. The dovetail 
joint is sometimes used in joining square pieces of wood 
end to end, but it is not so strong as the scarfed joint 
for this purpose. Notched joints of any kind, such as 
those already described, and the notches made to allow 
the ends of rafters to fit into girders and wall-plates, or 
to fit against the inner edge of the latter, are always 
secured by nails or wooden pegs. The joint most com- 
monly used for putting pieces of wood together to form 
strong rough frames, and for putting together partitions 
and large structures of timber, is the mortise-and-t-non 
Joint. A square bole is sunk in one piece of timber by 
Means of the mortise-chisel and mallet, and the end of 
the piece of timber that is to fit into it at right angles 
is cut to the shape of the hole by the tenon saw. When 
the pieces have been fitted together, the joints are nailed 
or pegged, or the tenon is locked closely into the mor- 
tise by splitting its extremity and inserting one or more 
thin wedges. The above are the diferent descriptions of 
joints used in carpentry. Those adopted in joinery are 
similar in principle; thus the component parts of the 
framing of a door or shutter are put together by mortise- 
and-tenon joints; but the mortises and tenons are long 
and very narrow, instead of being square, or twice as long 
as they are broad, asin carpentry when heavy timbers are 
fitted together. The dovetailed joint is used tor joining 
the ends of planks that form the sides of drawers and 
boxes, while diflerent varieties of the mitre joint are 
used for fitting and joining the corners of picture frames 
and ornamental beading placed round panel. In 
making staircases, a broad grove is generally cut in the 
under side of the horizontal board called the head, at a 
short distance from the edge, or nosing, in frout, into 
which the top of the vertical board, or riser, below it is 
fitted. This method of joining boards is called notching. 
In joining the edges of boards to form a plane surface, 
a rebate is formed in the edge of each plank by cutting 
it away on one side in the form of a step, and the boards 
are then fitted over each other; or a grove is cut in the 
centre of the edge of one board, which receives a cor- 
responding projection tormed on the edge of that which 
comes next to it. Sometimesa groove is cut in the edges 
of both boards, into which a narrow slip of wood is in- 
serted. 

Join’-hand, Join'ing-hand, n. A mode of writing 
with the letters joined. 

Joint, n. 0. Fr. joinct; Fr. joint; Lat. junctura, from 
jungo, to join.) The joining of two or more things; a 
seam; a fissure.—The joining of two or more bones; an 
articulation. —A knot; the union of two parts of a plant, 
or the space between two joints. — A hinge: a juncture 
ot parts which admits of motion.— A limb or part of a 
limb of an animal cut off by a butcher, 

(Arch) Applied to the various means that are 
adopted to connect or fasten any two or more pieces of 
Material together. Joints are of two kinds, — fired and 
movable. A rigid or fixed joint is that which serves to 
unite pieces of wood, stone, or metal together, in such 
a manner that they may answer the same purpose as a 
single piece of the same material would, if it could be 
procured of the requisite shape on the one hand, or of 
suflicient size on the other, and such as could be readily 
placed in position, A movable joint is such as enables 
pieces of woodwork to be attached to each other in such 
a manner that one may work or turn about the other, 
as a door moves about thejamb to which it is suspended. 
The various kinds of joints by which this is effected are 
described elsewhere (see Hinge), and the different meth- 
ods of connecting pieces of timber are noticed in the 
preceding article (see JOINERY). It will therefore only 
be necessary, in the present article, to mention the 
joints that are used in connecting masonry and metal- 
work. The term jont in masonry is applied for the 
most part to the vertical junctures of the ends of pieces 
of stones and bricks, and to the slanting junctures of 
the voussoirs of an arch. When large blocks of stone 
are joined together, they are sometimes dovetailed and 
secured at the top by iron clamps set in melted lend, or 
they are fitted together by what is termed a joggle, in 
which a projection, left on the side of one stone, is fl 
into a Eroove that is cut for its reception in the side of 
another that is adjacent to it. In joining thick bars 
and pieces of metal, joints similar in form to those used 
in carpentry are employed, the pieces being also further 
and more intimately connected by welding, brazing, or 
soldering, or by the insertion of iron rivets into holes 
bored through both of the pieces that are to be fastenad 
together. Welded joints are made by heating the ends 
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of the pieces to a red or white heat, and then hammer- 
ing them together. Brazed joints consist of the union 
of the edges of pieces of metal by the aid of an alloy 
that is mostly made of brass and zine. Soldered joints 
consist of the union of n small and narrow part of the 
surfaces of contiguous pieces of metal lying along the 
edge of either — the pieces being made to overlap each 
other about the eighth of an inch, or more if necessary 
— by an alloy or solder that fuses readily at n low heat. 
Different alloys are used for joining two pieces of metal 
of the same kind, and two pieces of different kinds. 
Joint, a. Joined; united; combined; shared by two or 
more; united in the same profession; having an in- 
terest in the sume thing; acting in concert, 
—v.a. To form with joints or articulationa. 
“ The fingers are jointed together for motion.” 
Ray on the Creation, 
—To form, as many parts into one. 


Piere'd through the yielding planks of jointed wood." — Dryden. 


To cut or divide iuto joints or quarters. 

—v.n. To coalesce as joints, or as parts mutually fitted 
to each other, 

Jointedly, adv. By joints, 

Joint'er, 4. A sort of plane, somewhat longer than the 
fore-pline, and used for smoothing the surface of boards, 
or straightening the edges of those to be joined. 

(Masonry.) An iron instrument, with two curves, 
used by bricklayers. 

Jointing, u. ‘The forming of joints. 

Joint’ing-plane, n. See JOINTER. 

Joint'ing-rule, n. (Masonry.) An instrument used 
by bricklayers. 

Joint’ ly, adv. Together; unitedly; in concert; 
cobperation; with union of interest. 

Joint’ress, n. (Le.) A woman who has a jointure. 

Joint’-stock, n. Stock held jointly, or in company. 

Joint-stock Company. (Law.) A kind of partnership 
entered into by a number of individuals for the purpose 
of carrying on some trade or business with a view to 
individual profit; invested by statutes, in Europe and 
many of the States, with some of the privileges of a 
corporation, In ordinary partnerships, the members 
(except in the case of what are termed “sleeping part- 
ners“) contribute more or less of their own personal 
labor or management to the affairs of the company. In 
poloranick partnerships, on the other hand, the mem- 

‘rs only contribute to the funds or “stock” of the 
company, Without having any direct share in the man- 
agement; and hence their name. The capital of the 
company is generally divided into equal parts, called 
“shares,” a certain number of which are held by each 
member of the company ; and in proportion to the num- 
ber of these he is entitled to participate in the profits 
of the undertaking. These shares are freely transterable 
without the consent of the company. The immediate 
superintendence of the affairs of the company is usually 
delegated to a portion of the members, called directors, 

. nevertheless, to the general control of the body 
assembled at stated intervals, or on particular occasions, 
When they may be convened; except on such occasions, 
however, the general body of the shareholders have no 
power to interfere in its concerns or to bind the com- 
pany. The increased facilities which the wealth and in- 
fluence of a number of individuals, concentrated in the 
hands of a few, give for carrying out commercial pro- 
jects, were seen and taken advantage of early in the his- 
tory of commerce, The most noted among the earlier 
associations of this kind was that of the Hanse Towns, 
which continued to flourish for several centuries, 

Joint’-stool, n. A stool consisting of parts inserted 
inte each other, 

Joint-ten’ancy, n. (Eng. Law.) The joint owner- 

ship of two or more persons in land or other property. 

The creation of an estate in ut-tenancy depends on 
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D'ORLEANS, Prince Dx, third son of the late king of the 
French, Louis Philippe. When he had completed his 
education, he was appointed to the French navy, and 
made several voyages on the coasts of France and Italy, 
after which he underwent a public examination at the 
naval school of Brest. In 1836 he became lientenant, 
and in 1837 joined his brother, the dt de Nemours, at 
Constantine, soon after the taking of that city. During 
the war with Mexico, in 1888, he courageously engaged 
the batteries of St. Jean d'Ulloa, with his corvette the 
Créole; and, shortly afterwards, at the head of his sail- 
ors, stormed the gate of Ver. Cruz, and took prisoner 
General Arista; tor which he received the cross of the 
Legion of Honor, and was appointed post-captain, In 
1840 he brought to France from St. Helena the remains 
of Napoleon J. In 1843 he married, at Rio Janeiro, the 
Princess Francesca of Braganza, sister of Don Pedro II., 
and was the same year promoted to rear-admiral. In 
1845 he commanded the fleet that bombarded Tangiers 
and captured Mogador, upon which he became vice- 
admiral. During the events of 1848, he was at sen be- 
fore Algiers. Surrendering his command to the repub- 
licans, he joined his exiled family at Claremont. Driven 
suddenly trom a brilliant position into the narrow lini- 


the wording of the deed or device by which the tenants 
claim title for this estate can only arise by purchase 
or graut, — that is, by act of the parties, and never by 
mere act of law, 
Joint-ten’ant, n. (Eng. Law.) One who holds a 
thing in joint-tenancy. 
Jointure, n. [Old Fr. joincture; Fr., from Lat. junc- 
tura, from jungo. junctus, to join.) (Law.) 1 
tion of lands and tenements conveyed toa wife, in the 
event of her surviving her husband. By the Statute 
of Uses (27 Hen. viii. c. 10), jointure must be made be- 
fore marriage; for if the jointure be made to her after 
marriage, she has her election after her husband's death, 
either to accept it, or to refuse it and betake herself to 
her dower at common law, for she was not capable of 
consenting to it during coverture, The jointure must 
be limited to take effect immediately on the death of 
the husband; it must be for her own life, or during 
widowhood at least, and not pur auter vie, or for any 
term of years; it must be made to herself, and to no 
other in trust for her, although a trust estate is n good 
equitable jointure; and it must be made in satisfaction 
of her whole dower, and not of any particular part of ìt. 
—v.a. To settle n jointure upon. 
Joint’uress, n. (Law.) A woman who has a jointure. 
Joinville, Jean, (zhwnan’'rerl,) Sine DE. an eminent 
French statesman and historian of the 13th century 
He accompanied Lonis IX. in his first crusade or expe- 
dition to Egypt, in 1249, sharing his master’s captivity, 
and rendering him many important se In the 
king's second erusade, however, he declined taking u 
and subsequently employed himself in writing the 
‘yor St. Louis, one of the most interesting doen- 
nts exis sting relative to the history of the Middle 


its of private life, he wecepted Ins new situation with 
simplicity and dignity, and remaining at heart a French 
sailor, endeavored to render himself useful to the navy 
of his country by his pen, if not by his sword. He had 
already, in 1844, begun publishing in the Rerus des 
Deux Mondes his studies on the French navy, which he 
has since continued in his exile. His last article, pub- 
lished in 1865, was a comparative review of the fleets of 
the United States and of France, and excited much at- 
tention at the time, Happening to be in this country 
about a twelvemonth after the breaking out of the civil 
war, he accompanied his nephews, the Comte de Paris 
and the Duc de Chartres, to the camp of Gen, McClellan, 
with whose staff he witnessed the principal actions of 
the Virginian campaign of 1862, and published on them 
an impartial article in the Revue des Deux Mımdes of 
1865, In 1573 he was elected to the French Assembly, 

Joist, u. [Old Fr. giste, a conch, a bed, from Heir, Lat. 
Jacere, to lie, to be low, flat, level. See ADJACENT.) A 
piece of timber, such as is framed into the girders and | 
summers of a building to support a floor, 

v. d. To fit in joists; to lay joists, 

Joke. n. (Sax. tote; Lat. jocus.] A jest; something said 
for the sake of exciting a laugh; something witty or 
sportive; raillery. 

—An allusion; something not real, or to no purpose. 

v. n. [Lat. jocor.| To jest; to sport; to be merry in 
words or actions. 

—v. a. To cast jokes at; to rally; to make merry with. 

Joker. n. A jester; a merry fellow. 

Jok’ingly, ar. Ina joking way. 

Jole, „. (Sax crole; allied to Old Fr. guenle ; Sp. gola ; 
Lat. gula, the thront, the gullet] The cheek; used in 
the phrase cheek-by jole, that is, with the cheeks to- 
gether, cl 

Joliet, () n Ilinois, an important town, cap. of 
Will co., on the Des Plains River, about 37 m. S. W. of 
Chicago. The town is well built and has some fine public 
and private edifices. The State penitentiary hero located 
is said to have cost over $1,000,000, Pop. (1550) 16,145, 

Jo’liet, in Indiana, u village of Hamilton co., about 22 
m. N. by W. of Indianapolis, See JULIET. 

Joliette. aS. W. co. of Quebec; area,1,3508q.m.; p. 23,075. 

Jolliſi cation, n. A scene of merriment, mirth, or 
festivity. (Colloquial.) 

Jol lily, adv. With noisy mirth; with a disposition to 
noisy mirth. 

Jol liness. Jol lity. „. Noisy mirth; merriment; 
unyety; festivity: hilarity; joviatity; mirth. 

Jol“ . joli; It. giullive.) Merry ; guy: lively; 
ful ife and mirth; jovial; expressing mirth or in- 
spiring it; exciting mirth and gayety.— Plump; like one 
in high health; 
pretty, 

Jolly - boat, n. 
(Du jol, a yawl. 
(Naut.) A broad 
safe-boat on board 
ships, used for go- 
ing on shore, Åc. 

Jolly Town, in 
Pennsylravia, a 
post-office of 
Greene co. 

Jolly ville, in 
Towa, a post-office 
of Lee co. 

Jolsva, ARNO- Fig. 1455. —JOLLY-BOAT. 
via, or ELtscn, a 
town of Hungary, in the valley of the Eltsch, 14 m. from 
Rosenau. Pop. 4,500. 

Jolt, v.n. To shake with short uprisings and fallings. 

v. 4. To shake with sudden jerks, as in a carriage on 
rough ground, or on a high trotting-horse, 

—n. A shock or shake by a sudden jerk, 

Jolt'er. un He who, or that which, shakes or jolts. 

Jolt'er-hend, Jolt‘head, n. A great head; a dolt; 
a blockhead, 

Jol ugly. adv. So as to jolt or shake. 

Jomel Ii. Niccoro, a musical composer, born in Naples, 
1714. Heis the author of 36 operas, which were gen- 
erally very popular in his time, but now are seldom) 
heard, His celebrated Requiem and Miserere are olten 
1 in Roman Catholic churches. p, 17 

Je 


He p in 1518, aged 90. 
le, FR\NçoIs-FERDINAND-PHILIPPE-LOUIS-MARIE 


i, Bacon HENRI, general and historian, B. at Pay- 
erne (canton de Vaud), 1779, served in a Swiss regiment 


in the French pay until 1792, when all foreign troops 
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were disbanded. After engaging in commerce, he re 
paired to Switzerland, and although very yonng, received 
the rank of Lieut -Colonet in the militia. Ke-enterin 
France, in 1804. he obtained the grade of Chef de Batai 
lon, and was made Colonel in 1505. Meanwhile be had 
not been unmindful of theoretical military studies, and 
produced his “ Traité des Grandes Operations Militaires” 
in 1503: and his “Mémoire sur Jes Probabilités de la 
Guerre de Prusse” in 1806. Napoleon was so well pleased 
with his services, that abont this time he gave him the 
title of Baron. In 1508 he accompanied Marshal Ney 
into Spain, where, in consequence of a misunderstanding 
between the two, he remained inactive. In 1811 he was 
nominated General of Brigade, while in his favor was 
re-established the office of Historiographer of France, 
unoccupied since the time of Marmontel, and in 1812 he 
was made Governor of Wilna. Ney proposed J. to the 
emperor for the rank of General of Division, which the 
latter refused to confer upon him, and sent him back to 
France, in order to punish him for some negligence, 
Taking advantage of an armistice, he entered the ser- 
vice of Russia, and for this desertion was sentenced to 
death by a French council of war. The emperor Alex- 
ander I., however, nominated the condemned soldier 
Lient.-General, and attached him to his person as aide- 
de-camp. Baron J. would not accept any command in 
the Russian army, and preserved as a profound secret, 
as Napoleon himself knew. the French plan of opera- 
tions, of which he had a perfect knowledge. In 1815 
he wuccompanied the Czar to Paris, where he remained 
some time to recast the work on which his fame asa 
military historian chiefly rests; “ Histoire Critique et 
Militaire des Guerres de la Revolution, de 1792 à 1501,” 
published in 1806, and of which a third edition appeared 
in 1819-24. Baron J. returned to Russia, where he was 
charged by Alexander I. to complete the military edn- 
cation of his brother, the late emperor Nicholas I., and 
then he ocenpied himself with the composition of mih- 
tary works, which » since become great text-books 
of the science of war, the principal of which are, His- 
tory of the Wars of Frederick L., Principles of Strategy, 
Political and Miltary Life of Napoleon. Treatise on the 
Artof War, and The Military Atlas. D. 1870. 

Jon Adab, the son of Rechab; was the founder of a 
sect to which he gave the name of Rechabites. It prac- 
tised the greatest austerity, refused the use of wine, the 
accumulation of wealth being likewise forbidden, J. 
lived in the reign of Jehu, abt. 880 B. c. 

Jonah, (Book of.)(jond.) (Script) The name of one 
of the sacred books of the Old Testament, the fifth in 
order among those of the minor prophets. Its author, 
J., was the son of Amithai, a native of Gath-hepher, in 
the tribe of Zebulun, and is generally believed to have 
flourished during the reign of Jeroboam II., though 
some place him 40 years earlier, toward the close of 
Jehu’s reign. With the exception of the sublime ode 
in the second chapter, the book of Jonah is a simple 
narrative. It gives an account of the prophets com- 
mission to denounce Nineveh, and of his refusal to 
undertake the task ; his attempt to flee to Tarshish, and 
its frustration, together with his delivery from the 
stomach of the great fish, which had swallowed him, 
(i-ii.) He is again sent on his mission, and, in conse- 
quence of his preaching, the Ninevites repent in dust 
and ashes, (ii.) J. was exceedingly angry at God's merci- 
ful forbearance toward the Ninevites, probably dreading 
lest his veracity as a prophet might be called in ques- 
tion, and retired from the city to a spot from whence he 
might witness its destruction. God caused a rd to 
spring up to shelter him; and from its speedy death he 
took occasion to reprove Jonah for repining at the 
divine forbearance. The scope of the book is to show 
the valne of the real repentance: and from the conduct 
of the Ninevites, our Lord takes occasion to reprove the 
perfidiousness of the Jews. Many have attempted to 
deny the literal interpretation of this book, some regard- 
ing it as an allegory, others asa mere fiction, designed to 
serve a moral purpose. There are also some who, while 
not questioning the truth of the narrative, yet have re- 
course to the most absurd and ridiculous hypotheses in 
order to explain away the account given of Jonuh’s 
being swallowed by a great fish. The word translated 
whale, in the New Testament, means any large fish; and 
the general opinion now is, that the animal was a species 
of shark, within some of which whole human bodies 
have been fonnd, From the manner in which the sacred 
historians and Jesus Christ speak of the incidents of 
this book, it is evident that it is a true narrative of a 
real personage, and that Jonah was a prophet of consid- 
erable eminence, 

Jonathan, a son of Saul, and the constant and un- 
shaken friend of David, proving the sincerity of his re- 
gard by repeatedly saving his friend's life when threat- 
ened by the fury of his father. Jonathan fell in battle 
in the war with the Philistines. 

JonaTHAN, son of Mattathins, and brother of Judas Mno- 
cabæus, a famous Jewish general. He compelled Bac- 
chides, the Syrian commander, to sue for peace; de- 
feated Demetrius Soter and his general Apollonius. At 
length he fell by treachery into the hands of Tryphon, 
who, after receiving n large sum as a ransom for him, 
put him to death, B. €. 144. 

Jon‘athan, „. A sportive name applied collectively to 
the people of the U. States. 

Jonathan's Creek, in Ohio, enters the Muskingum 
a few miles below Zanesville. 

Jones, As, the last president of the Texan Repnb- 
lic. was B. in Berkshire e lass., in 1798. He was 
Drought np to the medical profession, and. in 1833, estab- 
lished himself in Brazoria, Texas, in a lucrative prac- 
tice, He was one of the eaclicst advoc tes of Texan 
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in his professional capacity, in the war which ensued | 


Texan Con; „and in the latter year was sent as en- 
voy to Washington, where he unsuccessfully endeavored 
to bring about the annexation of Texas to the U. States. 
In 1841 he was appointed Secretary of State by Pres. 
Houston (q. v.), which office he held for 3 years, ably 
administering its duties. In 1844, J. was elected Presi- 
dent of the republic of Texas, and so remained till its 
annexation to the U. States. In the later years of his 
presidency, however, he fell into unpopularity in conse- 
quence of his change of views with regard to annexa- 
tion, and D. by his own hand, in 1858. 

Jones, Jonx PauL, an American naval officer, B. in 
Scotland, 1747, of humble parentage. He went at an 
early age to sea, and while in Virginia, at the com- 
mencement of the revolutionary struggle, made an offer 
of his services to the American colonists, which was ac- 
ceptéd, and he was commissioned as a lieutenant in the 
navy. in Dec., 1775. After commanding several vessels 
in succession, seeing considerable service, and taking sev- 
eral prizes, J. was commissioned to the Ranger, 18 guns, 
with which vessel he sailed to European waters, and 
cruising along the W. coast of his native country, greatly 
harassed its trading-vessels. During their course, the 
Ranger fought and captured the Drake, a sloop-of- 
war about her equal in strength. In 1779, J. was ap- 

inted to the Bon Homme Richard, mounting 42 guns. 

aving under his command 4 other vessels. With this 
squadron J. commenced operations against the enemy. 
aud in a few months captured or destroyed 26 vessels. 
On Sept. 23, J. was off Flamborough Head on the N.E (J 
coast of England, with three vessels, his own (the Bor |J 
Homme Richard), the Alliance, Capt. Landais, and) J 
the Pallas (32 guns), Capt. Cottineau. About mid-day, 
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borough, 20. At about 7.50 in the evening. the Richard | 


An artillery duel ensued for about an hour, when the | 
two ships fouled each other. 
followed, fought hand-to-hand, when, in the midst of it, | 


ter of the Richard, and opened a heavy fire upon her. 


fast sinking, he kept up his fire until 10 o'clock, when 
the Countess, with masts shot away, surrendered. Shortly 
afterwards, the Bon Homme Richird sunk. No au- 
thentic report of the loss on either side has been given, 
but the action was, undoubtedly, one of the most san- 
guinary and hotly contested that ever was fonght be- 
tween two shi J. took his prizes into the Texel, and 
on his arrival in France was received with marked 
honors. In 1781, he sailed for the U. States, where he 
also met with a flattering reception. Congress voted 
him a gold medal, and Gen. Washington addressed to 
him a complimentary letter. J. ultimately entered 
the Russian service, but, quarrelling with his superior 
officer, he feil into disgrace, and finally took up his 
residence in Paris, where he died in poverty and neglect, 
in 1792. 

Jones, Sm wulle, an eminent Oriental scholar and 
linguist, n. in London, 1746, and educated at Harrow 
and Oxford. Devoting himself to the study of languages, 
he became the most celebrated English linguist of his 
time, being familiar with both the dialects and litera- 
ture of 27 languages. He was called to the bar in 1774, 
and, in 1783, was appointed judge of the Supreme Court 
of Bengal. In India he further distinguished himself 
by his researches into Asiatic literature and archeology, 
and became the first president of the Asiatic Society. 
His translations from the Hindoo, Persic, and other Ori- 
ental tongues are many and various. A complete edi- 
tion of his works was printed in London, in 13 vols., 
1813. D. at Calcutta, 1794. 

Jones, in Georgia, a central co.: area, about 378 sq. m. 
Rivers. Ocmulgee River, and Cedar, Falling, Walnut, 
and Commissioner’screeks. Surface, mostly hilly : soil, 
fertile. Min. Iron, granite, and quartz. Cap. Clinton. 
Pop. about 10,000. 

Jones, in Illinois, a village of Morgan co., about 40 m. 
W. by S. of Springfield. 

Jones, in /ndiana, a township of Hancock co. 

Jones, in /owa,an E. co.; arra, about 576 sq. m. Rivers. 
Makoqueta, Wapsipinicon, and Fall rivers, and Bear 
Creek. Surface, generally level; soil, very fertile. Cup. 
Anamosa. 

A township of Union co. 

Jones, in Mississippi, a S. E. co.; area, about 600 sq. m. 
Rivers. Leaf and Tallahoma rivers. Surface, generally 
level; sodl, sandy, and not very fertile. Cap. Ellisville. | 
Pop. about 4.500. 

Jones, in North Carolina, a S. E. co., drained by Trent 
and Neuse rivers; area, 380 sq.m. It has a level aud 
marshy surface, with pine and cypress forests, and a 
sandy soil. Its chief productions, in 1880, were 428,776 
bushels of Indian corn, 25,111 of wheat, 29,958 of oats, 

and 4,078 bales of cotton. There were 288 horses, 302 
mules, 2,630 cattle, and 5,211 swine. Cap. Trenton. 
Pop. (1880) 7,403. 
Jones, in Pennsylvania, a township of Elk co.; pop. 

about 500. 

Jones’borough, in Alabzma, a post-village of Jeffer- 
son co., about 70 m. N. W. of Macon. 

Jones borough, in Arkansas, u vil., c. of Craighead co. 

Jones borough, in Georgia, a post-village, cap. of 
Clayton co., about 80 m. N. W. of Milledgeville. Here, 

Aug. 31, 1864, Gen. Howard defeated the Confederates 

— Gen. Hardee, who lost about 1, 400 men. 


independence, and served both as a private soldier and Jones'’borough, in IMinois, a post-village, cap. of 


—A village of Greene co,, abt. 85 m. S. W. of Indianapolis. 
Jones' borough, in Maine, a post-township of Wash- 


came up with the Serapis, and exchanged broadsides. |Jones’town, 


Jong ler, n. 
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Union co., abt. 150 m. S. of Springfield; pop. abt. 1,200, 


with Mexico. In 1837-8 he represented Brazoria in the Jones’borough, in /ndiana, a post-villuge of Grant 


co., about 6 m. S. S. E. of Marion. 


ington co. 

ones’borough, in Mississippi, a P. O. of Tippah co. 
ones’borough, in Missouri, a village of Saline co., 
about 80 m. N. W. of Jefferson City. 

ones“ borough, iu N. Carolina, a P. O. of Moore co. 
ones’borough, in Tennessee, u post-villuge, cap. of 
Washington co., about 80 m. E. of Nashville. 
ones’borough, iu Virginia, a post- village of Bruns- 
wick co., about 90 m. 8. by W. of Richmond. 

ones’burg, in N. Carolina, a village of Camden co., 
abt. 155 m. E. N. E. of Raleigh. 

ones burg. in Missouri, a P. O. of Montgomery co. 
ones’ Creek, (one,) in Alabama, enters the Sip- 
sey River in Walker co. 


Jones’ Creek, (jonzez,) in Delaware, enters Dela- 


ware Bay from Kent co. 


Jones’ Creek, iu North Carolina, enters the Yadkin 


River in Anson co, 


Jones’ Creek, in Tennessee, enters the Harpeth River 


in Dickson co. 

ones’ Mill, in Wisconsin, a town of Oconto co., on 
the Oconto River, abt. 9 m. above its mouth, 

ones’ Mills, in Pennsylvania, à post-oflice of West- 
moreland co. 


Jones’port, in Maine, a post-township of Washington 


co., on the Atlantic coast, 

ones’ Station, in /ndiana, a P. O. of Dearborn co. 
ones’ Station, in Ohio, a post-office of Butler co. 
ones’ Tanyard, in Missouri, a post-village of Cal- 
laway co., abt. 35 m. N. E. of Jefferson City. 


a fleet of Baltic merchantmen hove in sight, under con- Jones’ton, in J/linois, a township of Union co. 
voy of the Serapis, 44 guns, and the Countess of Scar- Jones’town, in Minnesota, a village of Meeker co., 


abt. 15 m. S. W. of Forest City. 
in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Leb- 
anon co., abt. 29 m. N. E. of Harrisburg. 


A furious engagement Jones'ville, in Indiana, a post-village of Bartholo- 


mew co., abt. 10 m. S. of Columbus. 


the Srapis suddenly came upon the larboard quar-|Jones’ville, in Michigan, a post-village of Hillsdale 


co., on St. Joseph's River, abt. 74 m. W. of Monroe, 


Nevertheless, J. refused to surrender, and though, by Jomes’ville, in Missouri, a post-office of Cass co. 
this time, his ship was riddled through with shot, and Jones“ville, in N. Carolina, a village of Yadkin co., 


abt. 145 m. W.N.W. of Raleich. 


Jones'ville, in New York, a post-village of Saratoga 


co, abt. 21 m. N. of Albany. 


Jones' ville, in Ohio,a village of Monroe co., abt. 40 


m. N. E. of Marietta. 


Jones' ville, in Pennsylvania, a village of Mercer co., 


abt. 5 m. W. S. W. of Mercer. 


Jones' ville, in S. Carolina, a post village of Union 


dist., abt. 80 m. N. W. of Columbia. 


Jones' ville, in Teras, a post-office of Harrison co. 
Jones’ ville, in Vermont, a post-office of Chittenden co. 
Jones' ville, in Virginia, a post-village, cap. of Lee 


co., on Powell's River. abt. 390 m. M. S. W. of Richmond. 
Fr. jongleur.) A mountebank; a pres- 
tidigitator ; a conjurer; a juggler. 


Jon’quil, Jon’quille, n. (Fr. jonquille.] (Bot.) 


See NARCISSUS. 


Jon’son, BENJAMIN, (commonly known as Ben Jonson,) 


acelebrated English dramatist, the contemporary and 
friend of Shakspeare, was the posthumous son of a 
clergyman. He was B. at Westminster, in 1574, studied 
at Westminster School, under Camden, at an early age: 
till his mother marrying a bricklayer, young Ben, as he 
was familiarly called, was taken home by his father-in- 
law, and employed in his trade. The spirit of the future 


. 


Fig. 1456. — BEN Jonson. 
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couraged by Shakspeare, who performed in one of his 

pieces. In 1598 he produced his comedy of Every Mun in 

his Humour, which was followed by a new play every 
year, till the reign of James the First, when fe Was em- 
ployed in the masques and entertainments at court. 

But, regardless of prudence, Ben joined Chapman and 

Marston in writing the comedy of Eastward Hoe, which 

80 grossly libelled the Scotch nation, that the authors 

were committed to prison; and had they not made a 

timely and humble submission for the offence, they 

would have lost their noses and ears in the pillory, ac- 
cording to their sentence. By his address, however, he 
soon regained the favor of the king, and for the re- 

mainder of that reign he continued in high favor as a 

kind of superintendent of the court revels. In 1619 he 

was appointed poet-laureate, with a salary of $500, and 

a butt of canary wine yearly from the king’s cellars. 

Want of economy, however, kept him constantly poor, 

althongh in addition to the royal bounty he had a pen- 

sion from the city. The principal plays of B. J. are 

Sejanus, Volpone, Epicene, and The Alchemist. He 

died August 16, 1637, and was buried in Westminster 

Abbey, where a tablet has been erected to his memory 

in Poet's Corner, inscribed, O rare Ben Jonson. Dryden, 

speaking of the great rival dramutist, says: “ Shaks- 
peare was the Homer, or futher, of our dramatic poets; 

J. was the Virgil, the pattern of elaborate writing. I 

admire him, but I love Shakspeare.” 

Jood’poor, Joud'pore, in Hindostan. See Max- 
WAR, 

Jop'pa. See Jarra. 

Jop’pa, or Joppa VILLAGE, in Massachusetts, a post- 
village of Plymouth co., abt. 25 m. S. by E. of Boston. 

Jo’ram, or Jeno’RAM, sou of Ahab, king of Israel, suc- 
ceeded his older brother Ahaziah, B. c. 896, and reigned 
12 years. During his reign, the Moabites revolted. 
Joram secured the aid of Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, 
and after receiving for his ally’s sake a miraculous de- 
liverance from drought, defeated the Moabites with 
great sluughter. Not long after he was involved in war 
with Ben-hadad, king of Syria, and Hazael his succes- 
sor; and at this time occurred the miraculous deliver- 
ance of Samaria from siege and famine, and also various 
miracles of Elisha, including the healing of Naaman 
Joram was wounded in a battle with Hazael, and met 
his death, in the suburbs of Ramoth-gilead, by the hand 
of Jehu his general. His body was thrown into the 
field of Naboth, at Jezreel, and with him perished the 
race of Ahab. 

Jo’ram, or Jeno’naM, the son and successor of Jehosha 
phat, king of Judah. He reigned with his father, from 
B. C. 889, four years, and four years alone. Unhappily 
he was married to Athaliah. daughter of Ahab and Jez- 
ebel, whose evil influence did much to render his reign 
a curse to the land. He slew his own brothers, five in 
number, and seized their possessions. He also intro- 
duced Phoenician idols and their worship into Judah. 
A successful revolt of the Edomites, and repeated inva- 
sions of the Philistines and Arabians. made of his reign 
acalamity. His country, the city, and his own house- 
hold were ravaged, his body was afflicted with a fright- 
ful dysenteric illness, and after death, a burial in the 
royal sepulchres was denied him. 

Jordaens, Jacos, an eminent Dutch painter, n. at 
Antwerp, 1594, was the son-in-law of Van Oort, under 
whom he studied; D. 1678. His works are exceedingly 
numerous, and are to be found in most European col- 
lections. They are marked by great truthfulness and 
vigor of portraiture, and are richly but rather glaringly 
colored. Their chief defects are a want of taste and ele- 
gunce in design. Among his best-known works are, 
the Merry-maling ; the Satyr and Man blowing Cold 
and Hot; Pan and Syrinz ; and Saturn devouring his 
Children, 

Jordan, the principal river of Palestine, the bed of 
which forms a great valley, stretching from north to 
south in the eastern part of the country. The J. deriv- 
ing its head-waters partly from the eastern branches of 
the Lebanon Mountains, and partly from Mount Her- 
mon, (Fig. 1281,) flows south, and after a course of 150 
m. having passed through the small lake of El Huleh 
(The Waters of Merom) and the Lake of Tiberias, or Sea 
of Galilee (Fig. 1101), falls into the northern extremity 
of the Dead Sea. The bed of the river varies much in 
breadth, and its banks ure in some places flat; in others, 

steep. Where it enters the Dead Sva, it is 180 yds, broad, 
and 3 feet deep; but a little way further up it is only 80 
yards broad. and 7 feet deep. From the lake of Tiberias 
to the Dead Sea, the J. is crossed by no bridge, although 
in two or three places there are ruins of bridges. Above 
the Lake of Tiberins is a bridge called Jacob's bridge, 
over which the road from Damascus to the sen-const 
passes. In a number of places, the J. is fordable; in 
some even when the river is in flood. The course of 
the J. was explored by Lieutenant Lynch, with an ex- 
pedition sent out by the United States government in 
April, 1848. 

Jordan, a village of Lincoln co., prov. of Ontario, abt. 
27 m. S. E. of Hamilton. 

Jordan, in Minas, a post-office of Vernon co. 

Jordan, in Indiana, a township of Jasper co.; pop. 

abt. 600. 


poet revolted against his condition; he fled from home |— A township of Warren co. 


and entered the army, serving first in Flanders. 


to leave the university and take to the stage. 


was imprisoned and narrowly escaped with life. 
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On his 
return he went to Cambridge, but poverty obliged him 
At first 
he was not very successful, either as an actor or an 
author, and having killed another actor in a duel, he 
On 
being released from confinement he married, End re- 
commenced writing for the stage, to which he was en- 


Jordan. in Minnesota, a village and township of Fill- 
more co., abt. 21 m. S. S. E. of Rochester. Pop. of towns 
ship abt 800. 

Jordan, in New Fork, a post- village of Onondaga oo., 

abt. 150 m. W. by N. of Albany. 

| Jordan, in Pennsylvania, a township of Clearfield co.; 
pop. abt. 581. 

A township of Lycoming co. 
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Jordan, in Pennsylvania, a township of Northumber- 
land co. 

Jordan, in Wisconsin, a post-township of Green co.; 
pop. abt. 1,500. 

Jordan, in Wisconsin, a village of Portage co., abt. 9 
m. N. N. K. of Stanton. 

Jordan Creek, in Montana, enters the Owyhee Riv- 
er from Owyhee co. 

Jor dan Creek, in Pennsylvania, enters the Lehigh 
River near Allentown. 

Jordans, Luca, a famous Italian painter, n. at Naples, 
1632. He studied the manner of Pietro da Tortona, but 
chiefly wrought in the style of Panl Veronese, D. 1705, 

Jordans Saline, in Teras, a post-village of Van 
Zandt co., on the Sabine River, abt. 260 m. N. E. of 
Austin, 

Jordan Vill + in Indiana, a P. O. of Owen co. 

Jor'danville, in New Fork, a P.O. of Herkimer co. 

Jor den, n. A vessel formerly used by alchemists and 
physicians. (ulli well.) — A vessel for chamber uses. — 
Shaka. 

Jorum, Joram, n. A bowl or drinking-vessel. 

Jornandes, ( jor-nin‘ders,) n Goth, who embraced 
Christianity, and became bishop of Ravenna abt. 552. 
He wrote the “ History of the Goths.” 

Jorullo, (he-rool’yo,) or XUn mt, or Xorv.s, or Ju- 
RUYO, a volcano of Mexico, about 75 m. S.S. W. of Val- 
ladolid, and 80 m. from the Pacific Ocean; Lat. 19° 10’ 
N., Lon. 101° If 45” W. The site of this remarkable 
mountain was formerly a fertile plain, about 2,590 fect 
above sea-level, bot a violent eruption, on September 
28 and 29, 1759, raised it to an elevation of 4,265 feet, 
and sent forth immense quantities of lava, with stones 
of great size. The craters or cones were six in number, 


Fig. 1457. — VOLCANO OF JORULLO, MEXICO. 


most of which are now extinct, and surrounded by pre- 
cipitous walls of basalt and ancient volcanic rocks. 
The elevation is about 4 sq. m. in area, and is covered 
with thousands of small mounds or hornitos (little ovens 
from 6 to 9 feet high, from which, until recently, issu 
steam and sulphurous vapors. The San Pedro and 
Cuitimba, two rivers which formerly watered this tract, 
sink into the earth on the E. side, and appear aguin as 
hot springs on the W. side of the elevation. 

Joseph, the son of Jacob and Rachel, n. in Mesopo- 
tamia (en. xxx. 22-24), n.c. 1747. His history is one of 
the most pleasing and instructive in the Bible; and is re- 
lated in language inimitably natural, simple, and touch- 
ing. It is too beautiful for abridgment, and too familiar 
to need rehearal, Joseph D, aged 110, B. c. 1637; and 
when the Israelites, a century and a half later, went up 
from Egypt, they took his bones, and at length buried 
them in Sheehem, (Ær. xiii. 19; Josh. xxiv. 32.) A Mo- 
hammedan wely or tomb covers the spot regarded gen- 
erally, and it may be correctly, as the place of his burial. 
It is a low, stone onelosure, and stands in quiet seclu- 
sion among high trees, at the western entrance of the 
valley of Shechem, at the right of the traveller's path, 
and nearer Mount Ebal than Mount Gerizim, 

Joseph, the husband of Mary, Christ's mother. His 
genealogy is traced in Matt. i. 1-15, to David, Judah, and 
Abraham. His residence was at Nazareth in Galilee, 
where be followed the occupation of a carpenter, to 
which Christ was also trained, (Mark vi. 3) When he 
became the husband of Mary, he was somewhat advanced 
in age, and is generally supposed to have died before 
Christ began his public ministry. 

Joseph I., emperor of Germany, was the son of Leopold 
I., and succeeded that prince in 1705. He was engaged 
nearly the whole of his reign in hostilities; and with 
England and Holland continued the war against France, 
to seat the Archduke Charles on the throne of Spain. 
The splendid victories gained by the allies under Marl- 
borough in the Low Countries, and Prince Eugene on 
the Rhine, made the reign of J. remarkably brilliant. 
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His arms were equally triumphant in Italy and Hun- 
gary: in the latter kingdom he drove the revolted 
Bagotzki from the country, and forced him to seek safety 
in Turkey; while in the Italian peninsula, his conquest 
was most complete; all the great cities from Mantua to 
Genoa were laid under heavy contributions. An attack | 
of virulent small-pox suddenly carried him off in the 
midst of hie triumphs in 1711. 


Josxyn II., emperor of the West, and king of Germany, 


was the son of the Emperor Francis I. (of Lorraine) and 
Maria Theresa. He was crowned king of the Romans 
in 1764; the year following he succeeded his father; and 
in 1780, by the death of the emprese-queen, he sacceeded 
to the crown of Hungary and Bohemia. In 1758, a dec- 
aration of war was published against the Turks, and 
the same year the emperor, in persun, reduced Bebabatz ; 
but this was followed by a defeat of Prince Lichtenstein, 
who fell in the action. Boon after this a bloody battle 
was fought between the Imperialists and Turks, on the 
heights of Robadin, in which neither could claim the 
victory. J. next made an attempt to possess himself 
of Belgrade, but without success. But Marshal Landohn 
taking upon himself the command of the army, took 
Dubicza and Novi, and, in 1789, reduced Belgrade, soon 
after which a peace was concluded, chiefly in conse- 
quence of the agitation caused in Europe by the French 
revolution. In February following, the emperor died 
of a lingering illness, and was succeeded by his brother, 
Peter Leopold, grandduke of Tuscany. Joseph IL was 
of a lively disposition, fickle, and fond of action; his 
favorite olject was to be sovereign in the fullest sense, 
and to manage the geat machine of the State entirely 
himself. He introduced many reforms in the govern- 
ment, established toleration for all religions sects, and 
did much to promote tbe progress of arts, manufac- 
tores, and commerce in Austria. Frederick the Great, 
in a letter to Voltaire, thus spoke of him: “Joseph 
is an emperor such as Germany has rot had fora long 
time. ucated in splendor, his habits are simple; 
grown up amidst flattery, he is still modest; inflamed 
with n love of glory, he yet sacrifices his ambition to 
his duty.“ 


Jo'seph-Emmanuel, king of Portugal, B. 1715, was 


son und successor of Charles Ne and ascended the throne 
in 1750. The great earthquake at Liston, In 1755, and 
the expulsion of the Jesuits from the kingdom in 1759, 
were the principal events of this reign, during which J. 
was assisted by his clever minister, the marquis de Pum- 
bal. Learning was encouraged, commerce and industry 
received a fresh impulse, and the power of the Inquisi- 
tion was diminished. D. 1777. 


Joseph of Arimathea, a rich inhabitant of Jeru- 


salem, who went to Pilate and begged the body of Jesus, 
which he laid in bis own sepulchre. He afterwards 
joined the disciples, and p. at Jerusalem. 

‘aris, a famous Capuchin, commonly 
called Farner Josern, who was employed by Cardinal 
Richelieu in most of his political intrigues, Louis XIII. 
procured him a cardinal's hat, but he b. of an apoplexy 
before he received it, in 1638. 


Josephine’, empress of the French, and queen of Italy, 


was h at Martinique in 1763, and bore the name from 
her parents, of Rosem Tascurn pe ta Pacente. While 
very young, she was taken by her father to France, to 
be the bride of the Viscount de Beauharnois—a marriage 
having been arranged by the two families when the 
Marquis Beauharnois was governor-general of the An- 
tilles. They were accordingly married; and, in the 
enjoyment of each other's society, they lived beloved 
and respected, while J. became the mother of two chil- 
dren, Eugène and Hortense. Prompted by filial attach- 
ment, she went, in 1787, to Martinique, to attend upon 
her mother in sickness; and having taken her daughter 
with her, she remained in the island three years. The 
sudden rising of the colony, however, obliged her to 
quit it for France, with such haste, as not to allow of 
her taking leave of her parent. -After effecting her es- 
cape, and surmountiug numerous obstacles, Madame 
Beanharnois began to experience the horrors of the 
French revolution ; and soon saw her husband. who had 
used every exertion at the head of the French army on 
the Rhine, dragged to a prison, and thence to a scaffold. 
She was also included in the proscription; but the death 
of her husband reduced her to such n state that she 
conid not be removed, and te this circumstance she 
owed her deliverance. Robespierre at length perished, 
and the viscountess was delivered from prison by Tal- 
lien; who was never forgotten by her. nor by Eugène, 
from whom Le received u considerable pension till his 
death. J. was indebted to Barras for the restoration of 
a part of the property of her husband; and at his honse, 
after the 13th Vendemiaire, she met General Bonaparte, 
who was desirous of seeing her in consequence of her 
son Eugène, then 15 years old, presenting himself be- 
fore the general to solicit that the sword which had 
belonged to his father might be given to him. Bona- 
parte from the first was favorably impressed towards 
the widow, and his attachment strengthening at every 
succeeding interview, he married her, in 1796. From 
that day it was her part to encourage him through dan- 
A and moderate his feelings in the hour of victory. 

hen her husband was raised to the consulate, her 
beneficent disposition displayed itself in a thousand 
ways; to her many emigrants owed their restoration; 
she encouraged the arts, and rewarded industry; her 
life, in short, was one continued act of benevolence; so 
that Bonaparte frequently observed to her, “1 can win 
battles, but you win hearts,” Her great mind looked) 
to the glory of France, and the fame of her husband, as 
the two most desirable objects. After Napoleon became 
emperor, his friends advised him to divorce ber, but he 
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at first declined. J. hal been crowned empress at Paria, 
and queen of Italy at Milan. When Napoleon became 
desirons of marrying a princess, and J. was made ac« 
quninted with the wishes of the nation regarding a sno- 
cessor, she nobly resolved to sacrifice her private feel- 
ings; and giving the archduchess, Maria Louisa, credit 
for all the estimable qualities which she knew were re- 
quisite to the siness of Napoleon, she consented to 
the marriage. She, however, would not follow the 


wishes of ber children, who were anxious that she 
should quit France; but retired to her beantiful seat of 
Malmaison, with the title of empress-queen-dowager. 


Fig. 1458. — JOSEPHINE, EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH. 


After visiting her davghter-in-law, the vice-queen of 
Italy, she returned to the former seat of her happiness, 
and pursued her taste for botany. But she was doomed 
to see the destruction of that throne on which she had 
once sat; Napoleon's exile drew from her expressions 
of the most poignant regret; and it was evident to 
every one that her health was rapidly declining. The 
allied sovereigns treated her with the most respectful 
distinction. The Emperor Alexander sent his physician, 
and visited her often in person; but a sudden inflam- 
mation of the throat terminated her life on the 29th of 
May, 1814. 

Josephine, (eh. n, in Minois, a village of Wood- 
ford to., about 84 m. N. N. K of 5 
osephine’, in Oregon, a S. W. co., bounded N. by 
Rogne river mountains; area, 1,600 S. m. Rivers. Ilinois 
and Rogue rivers. Surfoer, generally mountaitions ; soil, 
in the valleys fertile, Min, Gold, copper, and iron are 
said to be abundant, Cap. Kirby. Pop. (1880) 2,485. 

Josephus, Flavius, the Jewish historian, B. at Jeru- 
salem a. b. 37. On his mother’s side he was descended 
from the Asmonman princes, while from his futher, 
Matthias, he inherited the priestly office, He enjoyed 
an excellent education; and at the age of 26 he went to 
Rome to plead the cause of some Jewish priests whom 
Felix, the procurator of Judæa, had sent thither as pris- 
overs, After a narrow escape from death by ship- 
wreck, he safely landed at Puteoli; and being intro- 
duced to Poppwa, he not only effected the release of his 
friends, bnt received great presents from the empress, 
On his return to Jerusalem he found his countrymen 
eagerly bent on arevolt from Rome, from which he used 
his best endeavors to dissuade them; but failing in this, 
he professed to enter into the popular designs. He was 
chosen one of the generals of the Jews, and was sent to 
manage affairs in Galilee. When Vespasian and his 
army entered Galilee, J. threw bimeelf into Iotapata. 
which he defended for 47 days. When the place was 
taken, the life of J. was spared by Vespasian throu 
the intercession of Titus. J. therenpon assumed the 
character of a prophet, and predicted to Vespasian that 
the empire should one day be his and his son's. Vespa- 
sian treate! him with respect, bat did not release him 
from captivity till he was proclaimed emperor neatly 
three years afterward (a.p. 70). J. was present with 
Titus at the siege of Jerusalem, and afterward accom- 
panied him to Rome. He received the freedom of the 
city from Vespasian, who ig it him, as a residence, 
a house formerly occupied by himself, and treated him 
honorably to the end of his reign. The same favor was 
extended to him by Titns and Domitinn as well. He 
assumed the name of Flavins, as a dependant of the 
Flavian family. His time at Rome appears to have been 
employed mainly in the composition of his works. He 
D. about 100. The works of J. are written in Greek. 
They are: 1. The History of Ue Jewish War, in 7 books, 
published about a. p. 75. J. first wrotedt in Hebrew, 
aod then translated it into Greek. It commences with 
the capture of Jerusalem by Antiochus Epiphanes in 
u. C. 170, runs rapidly, over the events before J,'a own 
time, and gives a detailed account of the fatal war with 
Rome. 2. The Jewish Antiquities, in 20 books, com- 
pleted about a.p. 93. It gives an account of Jewish 
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history from the creation of the world to A. b. 66, the 
twelfth year of Nero, in which the Jews were goaded to 
rebellion by Gessius Florus. In this work J. seeks to 
accommodate the Jewish religion to heathen tastes and 
prejudices. Thus he speaks of Moses and his law in a 
tone which might be adopted by any disbeliever in his 
divine legation. He says that Abraham went into Egypt 
(Gen, xii.), intending to adopt the Egyptian views of 
religion, should he find them better than his own, He 
speaks doubtfully of the preservation of Jonah by the 
whale. He intimates a doubt of there having been any 
miracle in the passage of the Red Sea, and compares it 
with the passage of Alexander the Great along the 
shore of the sea of Pamphylia. He interprets Exod. 
xxii. 28, as if it conveyed a command to respect the 
idols of the heathen, Many similar instances might be 
quoted from his work. 3. His own Life, in oug book. 
It was not written earlier than A.D. 97, since Agrippa 
II. is mentioned in it as no longer living. 4. A Treutise 
on the Antiquity of the Jews, or Against Apion, iu two 
books. It is in answer to such as impugned the anti- 
quity of the Jewish nation on the ground of the silence 
of Greek writers respecting it. The treatise exhibits 
extensive acquaintance with Greek literature and phi- 
losuphy. One of the best editions of J. is that by W. 
Dindorf in Didot’s Bibliotheca Greca, 

Joses, See BARNABAS. 

Joshua, a great general of the Israelites, who succeeded 
Moses in command of the people, and under whose an- 
thority the tribes were led into Canaan, and, after exer- 
cising his power to the advancement of the Jews, and 
the establishment of their sway in the new land, died 
at the ageof 110. He was the son of Nun, and belonged 
to the tribe of Benjamin. The Book of Joshua, and a 
part also of Deuteronomy, are attributed to the pen of 
this successful leader. 

J., Book or. ( Script.) The sixth in order of the books 
of the Old Testament, and is a history of the Israelites 
under the government of Joshua, the successor of Moses, 
embracing the period between 1451 and 1425 . . The 
general opinion is that the book was written by Joshua 
himself (except the last five verses), though some regard 
it as the work of a later hand The book may be con- 
veniently divided into three parts: 1. The history of 
the occupation of the land of Canaan by the Israelites 

i.-xi.), and a recapitulation of the conquests, both of 
oses and Joshua (xii.); 2. A description of the land 


of Canaan (xiii.), and a particular apportionment of it 
among the different tribes (xiv.-xxii.); 3. The dying 
address, death, and burial of Joshua (xviii, xxiv.) The 
scope and design of the book is to demoustrate the 
truth and faithfulness of God, in the perfect fulfilment 
of all his promises to the patriarchs, regarding the pos- 
session of the land of Canaan by their posterity. A 
further design of the book is to show the portion 
which was allotted to each tribe. The canonical author- 
ity of this book has never been called in question, and 
in all the copies of the Old Testament its place is im- 
mediately after the Pentateuch. The style is clear, 
simple, and uupretending. There is some accidental 
derangement in the order of the chapters of this book. 
Chronologically, they should read thus: “ First chapter 
to ninth verse; then the second chapter; then from the 
tenth verse to the end of the first chapter: after which 
should follow the third and consecutive chapters to the 
eleventh; then the twenty-second chapter, and the 
twelfth tothe twenty-first chapter inclusive; and, lastly, 
the twenty-third and twenty-fourth chapters.” ( Horne.) 
The Samaritans have two books extant, bearing the 
name of Joshua, the one being a chronicle of events 
from Adam to the year of the Hegira 808 (a. p. 1492), 
and the other a similar chronicle, from the death of 


Moses to the death of Alexander Severus. Of the latter 
of these an edition was published in Arabic and Latin, 
by Juynboll, Leyden, 1848. 

Josh’ua, in Illinbis, a township of Fulton co.; pop. 
about 1,170. 

Josi‘ah, king of Judah, succeeded his father, Amon, 
641 B.C., at the age of S years. He destroyed the idols, 
and restored the worship of the true God, established 
Virtuous magistrates for the administration of justice, 
and repaired the temple. IIe also caused the Lew of 
Moses to be sought for and preserved. He was wounded 
in a battle fought at Megiddo, against Necho, king of 
Egypt, and p. 610 B. e. 

Josika, Winws, (¢-0-se’ka,) baron, a distinguished Hun- 
garian novelist, n. at Torda, Transylvania, 1796. After 
serving inthe Austrian army, and taking part in the 
eunpaign of 1814-15, he retired, in 1818, to his estate 

ransylvania, where he henceforth occupied himself 
erature. He has written Abafi, a national and 
historical tale; The Last Batori; The Bohemians in 

Hungary; Zriny the Poet, and Stephen Josika. Since 

the. rayolukion in Hungary, he resided at Brussels. D. 


Josse-zen-noode, (zes. ) a town and parish of Bel- 
gium, about 1 m. from Brussels, of which it is a suburb. 
—— 5 tie 


os’tle, v. O. Fr. jouster, to tilt. See Joust. Written 
set Jus! le. ns o run against; to push, 
Jot, n. Gr. iota, the smallest letter in the Greek alpha- 


bet.) An iota; a point; a tittle; 
assignable, 

u. n. To mark briefly; to set down; to make a memo- 
randum of. 

Jo'tham, king of Judah, n c. 758, son and successor of 
Uzziah, or Azariah. He appears to have been for some 

years regent before the death of Uzziah, his leprous 
father, but ascended the throne at the age of 25 years, 
and reigned 16 years. 

Joubert, BARTHELEMY CATHERINE, (zhoo'bair,) a gen- 


the least quantity 
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eral of the French republic, B. 1769; killed at the battle 
of Novi, when fighting against the Russians under 
Suwarrow, 1799. 

3 in Hindostan. See MARWAR. 

Jouffroy’, THzopore Simon, a French philosopher of 
the eclectic school, B. in a village of the Jura, 1796. His 
principal work is Leçons sur le Droit Naturels D. 1842. 

Jouna, (joo’na,) or Kvigh-PAK, in Alaska, a consider- 
able river, formed by the union of the Youkou and Por- 
cupine rivers, at Fort Youkou, and flowing a general 
S. W. and W. course, enters Behring's Sea by two 
mouths, one N. and the other S. of Cape Romanzoff. 
Length (navigable), about 300 in. 

Jou'ne-a-ka, in Alaska, a small river, tributary of the 
above, 

Jounce, n. A shake; a jolt. 

—v. d. To shake; to jolt. 

Jourdan, Jean Baptiste, (zhoor’da,) a marshal of 
France, B. at Limoges, 1762. He served in the war of 
American independence at the age of 16 years, under 
Count d'Estaing, and in 1791 was appointed to the com- 
mand of a battalion of volunteers. He fought under Du- 
mouriez in Belgium, and became a general of division 
in 1793. He greatly distinguished himself at the battle 
of Hondschoote, and two days afterwards was named 
general-in-chief, but was deprived of his command by 
the Committee of Public Safety. Subsequently, he was 
placed at the head of the army of the Moselle. He took 
Durant and Charleroi, and gained the celebrated battle 
of Fleurus, in 1794. Opposed by the Archduke Charles, 
he crossed the Rhine a second time; but, being defeated, 
was superseded in 1799. Named a member of the Coun- 
cil of Five Hundred, he proposed the law of conserip- 
tion. A sincere republican, he opposed the usurpation 
of Bonaparte, and, after the 18th Brumaire, was exclud- 
ed from the Legislative Corps. He was, however, nom- 
inated by Napoleon marshal of France, in 1804; but he 
was never again employed in any important capacity. 
He accompanied Joseph Bonaparte to Spain, in com- 
mand of the 7th military corps. D. in Paris, 1833. 

Journal, x. [Fr. journal; Lat. diurnum, from dies, a 
day. See DIURNAL.) A diary; an account of daily trans- 
actions and events, or the book containing such account. 
—A merchant’s book, in which every particular article 
or charge is fairly entered from the waste-book or blot- 
ter. — A daily register of a ship's course and distance, 
the winds, weather, &c. 

—A paper published daily, or other newspaper; also the 
title ofa book or pamphlet published at stated times; a 
narrative of the trar tions of a society, &. 

(Mach.) A bearing of a shaft when itis between the 
pacts where the pressure and resistance are applied; a 
earing subject to torsion, 

Jour’nal-book, n. A book for making daily records. 

Jour'nal-box, n. (Mach.) The part of a machine in 
which the journals of a shaft, axle, or pin bears and 
moves; strictly, a box in two or more parts, so that it 
can be opened and adjusted. — Webster, 

Jour’nal des Sa’vants. (Lil.) This celebrated 
French review, established by Denis de Sallo, Jan. 5, 
1665, was suspended in 1792. It was re-established in 
1797; again suspended in 1802; and resuscitated, with 
an annual subsidy of 25,00 francs, by Louis XVIII. 
in 1816. 

Jour'nalism, n. Tho keeping of a journal.—The 
management of public journals, 

Jour'nalist, n. The writer of a journal or diary.— 
The conductor of a public journal. 

Journalis’tic, a. Relating to journalism; of the 
nature of a journal. 

Jour'nalize, v. a. To record; to register. 

—v.n. To write for a joarnal, 

Jour'ney. n. Fr. journée, from jour, a day, from Lat. 
diurnus, pertaining toa day, from dies, a day.] Travel 
by land to any distance and for any time, indefinitely ; 
a tour; passage from one place to another. 

=v. n. To travel from place to place; to pass from home 
to a distance. 


| Jour’neyer, n. One who journeys. 


Jour'ney man, ., pl. Jounneymen. [O. Fr. jorne, day- 
service.] One who works by the day; a mechanic who is 
hired to work for another in his employment; a hired 
workman, 

Jour'ney-weight. n. A species of weight used at the 
mint in weighing parcels of coin. — Ogilvie. 

Jour’ney-work, n. Work performed for hire; work 
done by the day. 

Joust, n. (0. Fr. jouste; It. giostra; Sp. justa; Fr. 
joute; L. Lat. just, a tilt.) A fight on horseback, man 
to man, with lances, whether in earnest or for diversion, 
See TOURNAMENT. 

r. n. To engage in fight, as man to man, on horseback. 
(Written also Just.) 

Joux. (%,) a lake of Switzerland, cant. of Vand, near 
the Jura and the French frontier, and 18 m. S.E. of 
Lausanne. Length, 7 m.; breadth, 1 m. It is over- 
looked by Mont Tendre, which, on the S. E., attains an 
elevation of 5,730 ft. above the level of the sea. 

Joux. (Chateau de.) (-CH. n fortress in 
the Jura mountains, France, dep. of Doubs, command- 
ing the route to Neufchatel, 16 m. N. of the lake. It 
wits successively the prison of Fouquet, Mirabeau, Tous- 
saint POverture, and Gen, Dupont. 


Jove, n. Another name for Jupiter, q. v. 
Jo'vial, a. Under the influence of Jupiter the planet. 
—Happy ; merr M airy; full of mirth and 


gladtiess ; 
hilarity; fes 
Jo'vialist, n. 


3 expressive of mirth and 


vo; Elea. 
One who lives jovinlly, — By. Hall. 


Joviality, n. 
Jo'vially, adv. 


Merriment; festiv : conviviality. 
Merrily; y; With noisy mirth, 
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Jo'vialness, n. 
gaiety. 

Jo'vialty, n. Joviality; mirth. 

Jo'vian, or Jo'vianus, Fiavivus CLaunius, a Roman 
emperor, was elected by the soldiers, A. D. 363, after the 
death of Julian, whom he had accompanied in his cam- 
paign against the Persians. In order to effect his re- 
treat in safety, J. surrendered to the Persians the Roman 
conqnests beyond the ligris. He died suddenly, 364, 
after a reign of little more than seven months, J. wae 
a Christian, but he protected the heathens, 

Jo'vicentrie, a. Keluting to, or secun from, the centre 
of Jupiter. 

Jowl, n. See Jour. 
Jowler, u. A hunting-dog or bengle. 
Joy, n. (Fr. joiz; It. gioja ; Sp. juya, from Lat. gaudi- 
joy, from guudeo, to be glad.) Felicity; happiness; 
ion; ecstasy; rapture; transport; gayety; mer- 
riment; festivity; hilarity; the passion or emotion ex- 
cited by the acquisition or expectation of good; ex- 
hilaration of spirits; the expression of high gratifica- 
tion or exhilaration; a glorious and triumphant state; 
the cause of joy or happiness. 

n. To rejoice; to be glad; to exult. 

—v.a. To congratulate; to entertain kindly. 

“ To joy the friend, or grapple with the foe.” — Prior. 

—To gladden; to exhilarate. 

P oul was joy'd ia vain; 

For angry Neptune rous‘d the raging main.” 
Joy’ance, n. 
fulness (l.) 
Joyeuse, Axxx, DUKE DE, admiral of France and favor- 
ite of Henri IIL, who distinguished himself by many 
gallant exploits. B abt. 1501. He was killed at the 

battle of Coutras, 1587. 

Joy ſul. a. Full of joy; very glad; merry; blithe; 
glee ful; gay ; festive ; joyous; happy; blissful; exulting. 

Joy fully, adv. With Joy; gladly. 

Joy fulness, n. State or quality of being joyful; 
great gladness; joy. 

Joy less. 4 Destitute of joy; wanting joy; giving no 
joy or pleasure. 

Joy'lessly, adv. Without joy. 

Joy lessness. n. State of being joyless. 

Joyner’s Depot, in X. Carolina, a post-village of 
Edgecomb co., abt. 32 m. N. of Goldsborough. 

Joy’ous, a. ([Fr. joyeux, from L. Lat. gaudiosus.) Full 
ol joy or gladness; merry; blithe; gleeful; glad; gay; 
mirthful; giving joy; festive; joytul; happy; blisstul; 
charming; delightful. 

Joy ously, adv. With joy or gladness. 

Joy ousness. „. State or quality of being joyous. 

Junb, in Utah Territory, an E central co; area, abt. 
950 sq. m. Rirers. Sevier River, and some smaller 
streams. Surface, mountainows, Mount Nebo in N. E. 
part of the co, rising to the height of 12,000 fl.; soil, not 
fertile. Cap. Nephi. 8 

Juan. The Spanish name for John. 

Juan, Don. See Don Juan. 

Juan of Austria. See JOHN or AUSTRIA. 

Juan II., Dox, a natural son of Philip LV. of Spain, 
and of Maria Calderona, an actress, was B. in 1620; made 
grand prior of Castile; commanded the Spanish army 
in Italy in 1647, and took the city of Naples; subju- 
gated Barcelona in 1652, but being afterwards unsuc- 
cessful, was exiled. Under Charles II. he was re-called 
to Madrid, made prime minister, and p. in 1079. 

Juan Fernandez, Islas or, the name given to 
several islands of Chili, in the Pacific Ocean, abt. 400 
m. W.of Valparaiso. Lat. 33° 37'8.; Lon. 78° 53’ W. 
Mas-a-Tierra, the larger one, was the lonely residence 
of Alexander Selkirk, for 4 years, and is the scene of 
De Foes well-known story of Robinson Crusoe. It has 
an area of abt. 105 sq. m., and in the S. part rises to an 
elevation of 3,000 ft. above sex-le with a dangerous 


State of being jovial; noisy mirth; 


=; 


— Pope. 
(0. Fr. jotant.] Gayety; festivity; joy- 


rocky coast. In the N. part, however, there are tertile 
valleys producing many tropical fruits, sandal-wood, 
cork, &c. Cumberland Bay on the N. coast, is said to 


be an excellent harbor. The island is now occupied 
chiefly by settlers from the United States and Tahiti, 
who lease it from the Chilian govt. Of the other islands 
Mas-a ERA is the largest, lying » few mm. to the W. 
of Mas-a-Tierra ; it is also rocky and precipitous. 

Juanpore’,a district of British India, prov. Allahabad, 
chictly between 26° and 20° N. Lat. and 55° E. Lon; 
having N. Oude and Azimyhur; E. Bennarcs; S. the 
Ganges, dividing it from Mirzapore; and W. Allahabad, 
Area, 2 d. m. Surface, undulating: soil, tolerably 
fertile, and well irrigated and cultivated. Prod. Sugar, 
in large quantities. Cap. Juanpore. Pop. 881 

JUANPORE, a city and cap. of above dist., on the Goomtee, 
38 m. N. W. of Bennares. Previous to the middle of the 
14th century this was a place of importance, and the 
cap. of an independent sovereignty. % about 30,000, 

Ju ba, n. [Lat., a mane.) (Zéol.) The long and thickest 
hairs which adorn the neck, chest, or spine of certain 
quadrupeds. — Brande, 

Juba, the name of two kings of Mauritania and Numidia, 
important kingdoms of Northern Africa, prior to and 
after the fall of Carthage. — Jura I. flourished about 
half a century B. €., and, having declared for Pompey in 
the struggle for mastery among the first triumvirate, 
upon the murder of Pompey, Cæsar invaded the king- 
dom of Mauritania, and Juba being defeated and com- 
pelled to fly, in despair fell on his sword B. €. 42. — Ji Ba 
II. the son of the former, was carried prisoner to Rome 
while yet a youth, when Cæsar drove his father from 
the throne, Upon the fall of the second triumvirate, 
Augustus Cæsar, who had taken a strong regard for 
Juba, married him to one of Antony's daughters, Cleo- 
patra, and restored him to his father’s throne. Juba 
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possessed great judgment and considerable learning, 
and left behind him“ A History of Arabia,” “ Antiqui- 
ties of Syria,’ and “A History of Rome,” written in 
Greek. Died a. b. 17. 

Juarez, (hwar'rth,) BENITO, President of the Mexican 
republic, is a descendunt of the Indian race of the 
Taputecos, and was k. in 1806, at Ixtlan, near Oaxaca. 
After graduating at the college of the latter city, he, in 
1830, was elected member of the Institute of Arts and 
Sciences of Mexico, and, in 1833, a member of the state 
legislature. In the year following, he was admitted as 
a counsellor and elected to the chair of Canonical Law 
in the Institute of Oaxaca, After filling various legal 
and political offices, J. became, from 1848 till 1852, gov- 
ernor of his native State, in which he effected many 
substantial reforms. In 1553, when Santa-Anna (J. v.) 
was a second time raised to the dictatorship, J., with 
other liberals, was banished, and resided in Havana and 
New Orleans until May, 1855, when he joined the suc- 
cessful insurrection of Alvarez nguinst the dictator. 
Alvarez having been named Provincial President, J. 
received the portfolio of Minister of Justice. Under 
Comonfort, the next president, J. was Secretary of Stute 
and President of the High Court of Justice, and on the 
overthrow of Comonfort, in 1859, became himself presi- 
dent of the republic. He endeavored to summon a 
congress, but having been defeated in the field, was 
obliged to betake himself to Vera Cruz. There were 
thus, at this time, two governments in Mexico: the 
Church party, headed by Zuloaga, and afterwards by 
Miramon, having its seat in the city of Mexico; and the 
Liberal party, with J. as its chief, supported mainly by 
the import-duties of the port of Vera Cruz. The govern- 
ment of Miramon was recognized by the European 
powers, and with some difficulty J. obtained a recogni- 
tion of his authority by the U. States. Miramon, how- 
ever, was defeated at the battle of Siloa, Aug. 14, 1560, 
and having sustained a serics of reverses in December, 
he escuped to the coast and fled the country. J. re- 
entered the city of Mexico, Jan, 12, 1861, summoned a 
congress, which elected him president, and was formally 
installed, June Ist. His first act was to decree the disso- 
lution of the religious orders and the secularization of 
the Church property. A more dangerous measure, how- 
ever, was the decree of June 17, by which all payments 
to the creditors of the State (including foreigners) 
were suspended for two years. This caused the British 
and French ambassadors to suspend their functions, and 
England, France, and Spain entered into an alliance for 
intervention in Mexico, Dec. 31, to enforce the claims 
of their respective subjects. The Spanish Contingent 
landed Dec. 17. J. then issued a proclamation, in which 
he attempted to justify his impolitic and obnoxious 
decree on the ground of urgent necessity, Dec. 18. General 
Doblado, the president's plenipotentiary, met the repre- 
sentatives of the Allied Powers at Soledad, Jan. 19, 
1862, the result of the negotiations being the with- 
drawal of the English and Spanish forces. The French, 
however, though abandoned by their allies, declared 
war against J., believing it unworthy to withdraw with- 
out obtaining any satisfaction. A provincial government 
was, meanwhile, established, of which Gen. Almonte was 
the numinal head, and J. offered a vigorous resistance 
to the invaders. Shortly before the capture of the city 
of Mexico ( May 31, 1863), he removed the seat of govern- 
ment to San Luis de Potosi. The Assembly of Notables 
meeting in convention, then summoned the Archduke 
Maximilian toaccept the crown, which, after some hesi- 
tation on his part, he consented to do, and entered the 
capital, June 12,1864 In the meantime J., had been 
driven from place to place, but being morally sustained 
by the U. States, he was enabled, on the withdrawal of 
the foreign troops from Mexico, to make head against the 
imperial forces. He had issued a proclamation calling 
upon the people to resist foreign invasion, Jan. 1, 1865, 
and after a desultory warfare, his generals succeeded in 
defeating the imperial troops early in 1867. The Emperor 
Maximilian, who had refused to abandon the cause he 
had espoused, was betrayed into the hands of the J narists 
at Queretaro, and was shot by the express order of J., 
June 19, 1867. The greatest efforts were made by the am- 
bassadors of foreign powers, and other representatives 
of the civilized world, to induce J. to forego this useless 
act of barbarity, but in vain. On July 15, the president 
re-entered the capital, after an absence of 4 years. The 
conntry, however, still remained in a disaffected condi- 
tion, and a formidable insurrection broke out in Yucatan 
in the latter part of the year, which was ultimately 
suppressed, Another, which occurred at Tampico, was 
extinguished in Feb., 1868. Other insurrectionary move- 
ments, even more formidable still, agitated the country 
in the years 1866-70, directed mainly by the partisans 
of Marquez and Santa Anna respectively, which will be 
further treated of in the article Mexico, q. v. D. 1872. 

Jubal. (Sript.) Son of Lamech and Adah, and a de- 
scendant of Cain. He invented the lyre and the shep- 
herd’s pipe, (Gen. iv. 21.) ` 

Ju'bate, a. (Zoöl.) Having long pendent hairs in a 
continued series, as in some insects, 

Jubé, n. (Arch.) The Kowl-loft, or gallery, over the 
entrance into the choir, is called in France and some- 
times in England the Jube, from the words Jube, Do- 
mine, benedicere, which were pronounced from it imme- 
diately before certain lessons in the Roman Catholic 
service. which were sometimes chanted from this gal- 
lery, when the dean, abbot, or other superior of the 
choir, gave his benediction ; —a custom still continued 
in some of the foreign churches, as at Bayeux Cathe- 
dral. This name was also applied to the Ambo for the 
Raine reason, 


Jw’bilant, a. [Lat. jubilans, from jubilo, jubilatus, 
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from jubilum, a wild cry, shont. See Juniter.] Uttering 
songs of triumph; rejoicing; shouting with joy. 

Jubila'te. n. (Lat. rejoice.] (Eccl) A name given 
to the third Sunday after Easter; because on that day 
divine service was commenced with Psalm Ixvi., “ Jubi- 
late Deo, omnes terre” (sing to the Lord, all ye lands). 

|Jubila‘tion, n. [Lat. jubilatu] The act of declaring 

triumph. 

Jubilee, n. [Fr. jubilé; Lat. jubilum ; Heb. yobel, or 
Jobel.| (Heel. Hist.) One of the Jewish festivals, which 
was celebrated every fiftieth year. This festival was 
proclaimed by sound of trumpet throughout the land, 
on the evening of the day of Atonement. All slaves 
and captives were to be free, all the estates which had 
been sold reverted to their original proprietors or their 
descendants, and every man returned unto his family. 
The ground was not to be sown, nor was that to be 
reaped which grew of itself during that year. The po- 
litical object of this institution was to preserve the dis- 
tinction of tribes and families, and to prevent too great 
a social inequality among the people, by restoring to 
each his previous possessions. Some have been of opin- 
ion that the jubilee was celebrated every forty-ninth, 
and not every fiftieth year. According to the Hebrew 
ritual, not only was every seventh day observed as a 
period of rest, but likewise every seventh year, when 
they were to cease from labor, and the land was to re- 
main uncultivated. Hence, it is objected to the fiftieth 
year, that in that case the land would remain for two 
consecutive years uncultivated, The language of Scrip- 
ture, however, is so decided as to the filtieth year, as to 
have no room for entertaining the other opinion, The 
jubilee did not continue to be observed after the Baby- 
lonish captivity. In modern times the term has been ap- 
plied to the year in which all who visited the church of 
St. Peter at Rome, for a certain number of days, with 
pious offerings, received plenury indulgence. A jubilee 
was first declared by Pope Boniface VIII., in 1300, and 
was to recur every hundred years. The period was 
shortened by Clement VI. to fifty years; by Urban VL. 
to thirty-three years; and by Paul II. to twenty-five, at 
which last it still remains. The condition of visiting 
Rome is no longer in force, certain acts of devotion or 
charity being substituted for it. The last jubilee of the 
Church was celebrated in 1850. 

Juchitan, (ho-che-tan’,) or XucurtTan, a town of Mex- 
ico, on a river of the same name, about 20 m. N. E. of 
Tehuantepec; pop. 4,500. 

Juda, in Wisconsin, a post-office of Green co. 

Judie’a. See PALESTINE. 

Juda-Hakadosh, (ju'da hik-ka'dosh,) or the Saint, 
a famous rabbi in the time of the emperor Antoninus, 
to whom he was preceptor. He is said to have been the 
original compiler of the Mischua, or the Talmudical 
text. 

Judah, the fourth son of Jacob and Leah, and the head 
of the tribe of that name. It was to Judah that Jacob 
declured that the sceptre should not depart from it till 
the coming of the Messiah; a prediction fulfilled in the 
advent of Christ. 

Judah, (Kixcpom or.) (Hist.) This state— which was 
formed in reality on the death of Solomon and the seces- 
sion of the Ten Tribes forming the kingdom of Israel — 
was composed of the two remaining tribes of Benjamin 
and Judah. Infinitely smaller than its rival in territo- 
rial possessions, consisting of little more than a fifth of 
the whole country of Palestine, and not, indeed, the 
whole of the province of Judea, yet, in point of popula- 
tion, it was nearly on a par in numbers with the ten 
united tribes. The kingdom of Judah endured for 133 
years after the destruction of its rival, and was brought 
to a close by Nebuchadnezzar, 588 h. c., who carried 
the vanquished inhabitants to Babylonia, and distrib- 
uted them beyond the Euphrates. After their return 
from captivity, this tribe in some sort united in itself 
the whole Hebrew nation, who from that time were 
known only as Judi, Jews, descendants of Judah. 
Judah — when named in contradistinction to Israel 
Ephraim, the kingdom of the Ten Tribes, or Samar 
denotes the kingdom of Judah, and of David's descend- 
ants. One of the principal distinctions of this tribe is, 
that it preserved the true religion, and the public exer- 
cise of the priesthood, with the legal ceremonies in the 
temple at Jerusalem; while the Ten Tribes guss them- 
selves up to idolatry, 

Juda‘ic, or Juda‘ical, a. Pertaining to the Jews. 

Juda’ically, adv. After the Jewish manner. 

Judaism. n. Fr. judaisme.] The religions doctrines 
and rites of the Jews, as enjoined in the laws of Moses. 

—Conformity to the Jewish rites and ceremonies. 

Jw'daist, n. Au adherent to Judaism, 

Judais'tic, a. Belonging to Judaism. 

Judaiza'tion, n. Conformity to the Jewish religion 
or ritual. — Wright. 

Ju'daize. v.n. [Fr. judaiser.] To conform to the re- 
ligious doctrines and rites of the Jews. 

Ju daizer, n. One who conforms to the religion of 
the Jews: — a name applied, among other sects, to the 
EBIONITES, q. v. 

Ju das- colored, a. Red-haired. — Dryden. 

Judas Iscariot. (Script.) One of the twelve apos- 
tles, and betrayer of his master, seems to have possessed 
the full confidence of his fellow-apostles, and was en- 
trusted by them with all the presents which were made 
them, and all their means of subsistence; and when the 
twelve were sent out to preach and to work miracles, J. 
appears to have been among them, and to have received 
the same powers, For the paltry sum of about $15, he 
engaged with the Jewish Sanhedrim to guide them toa 
place where they could seize his Lord by night, without 
danger of a tumult. But when he learned the result, a 
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terrible remorse took possession of him; not succeeding 
in undoing his fatal work with the priests, he cast down 
before them the price of blood, crossed the gloomy val- 
ley of Hinnom, and bung himself (Matt. xxvii. 3-10); 
or fell headlong and burst asunder | Luse xxii.; in Acts i. 
18). Many interpreters suppose that the motive of his be 
trayal was to oblige Jesus, in self-defence, to announce 
himself as the expected Messiah, to surmount the 
emergency by his miraculous powers, and to open to 
himself, the apostles, and the Jewish kingdom, the an- 
ticipated career of aggrandizement. 

Judas Maceabreus. See MACCABÆUS. 

Judas-tree,n. (%.) See CERCIS. 

Jude, St. . or Junas un apostle of Jesus Christ, brother 
of St. James the Less, and, according to many of the 
fathers, son Of Joseph, husband of the Virgin Mary. 
He took the East us the theatre of his mission, and 
preached the new doctrine to the heathen of Idumea, 
Arabia, Mesopotamia, with Syria, and Libya; and is 
supposed to have been martyred at Berg tus about the 
year 80. 

J. (Epistle of.) (Script.) The name of one of the 
books of the New Testament, whose canonical authority 
has been much disputed in ancient and mure recent 
times. It is placed by Eusebius among the controverted 
books, as having been rejected by many of the ancients; 
and Luther, Grotins, Dahl, Michaelis, also call it in 
question. The doubts thrown upon its genuineness, 
however, arise solely from the writers being supposed 
to quote two apocryphal books. As regards the pro- 
phecy of Enoch, the language of the author does not 
imply that he is quoting fiom any book; the fact may 
have been handed down by tradition among the Jews, 
and the words may have alterwards been copied by the 
author of the apocryphal book of Enoch, in order to 
give color to his forgery, The same remarks apply to 
the notice of the dispute between the archangel Michael 
and the devil, respecting the body of Moses, which some 
consider to have been taken from a book entitled the 
Assumption or Ascension of Moses. The author of this 
book simply calls himself Jude, the brother of James, 
and servant of Jesus Christ; and hence it has been 
doubted whether he was Jude the apostle, or Jude the 
Lord's brother, it, indeed, these were two distinct per- 
sons, Which is by no means clear. Some suppose the 
book to have been written about 64 or 66, others not 
till about 90. The design of the epistle is to guard be- 
lievers against the false teachers who had begun to in- 
sinuate themselves in the Church, and were disseminat- 
ing dangerous tenets of insubordination and licentious- 
ness. The epistle concludes with admonitions and 
counsels to believers to persevere in faith and godliness, 
and to rescue others from the snares of false teachers. 
The language of the epistle is animated, the expressions 
are remarkably stroug, and the figures and comparisons 
bold, apt, and striking. 

Jude‘an, n. A native of Judea; a Jew. 

Judex, Judicium, (ue. ju-dith’e-um.) (Roman 
Law.) It appears that there was no class among the 
ancient Romans corresponding to our judges, The ju- 
dices were not necessarily lawyers, and it would seem 
that any Roman citizen might act as a judex in civil 
causes. The judices were allowed to have their asses- 
sors, learned in the law, to devise with, A judex judged 
both of facts and law, but only in such cases as were of 
smaller importance. An arbiter determined what 
seemed equitable in a matter not sufficiently defined by 
law. The recuperatores were another class of judges, 
and were so called because by them every one recovered 
his own. The centumviri were judges chosen from the 
thirty-five tribes, three from each ; being in all 105, but 
named by around number, 100. They formed a court 
in which weighty matters of the law were decided. The 
judicia were of two kinds, privata (private) aud publica 
(public), the former being civil trials, having relation 
to differences between private individuals, the latter 
criminal trials. The Album Judicum was the body out 
of which judices were to be chosen. 


: Judge, (%.) n. [Fr. juge; Lat. juder.) (Law.) One 


invested with authority to try any canse in question in 
a court of judicature, and to pronounce sentence or 
judgment thereon. Judges are not liable to prosecu- 
tion fur anything done by them as judges, at least with- 
in their own jurisdiction; nor are they in any way pun- 
ishable for a mere error of judgment or for wrongful 
imprisonment. Judges are, however, punishable for 
wilful offences aguinst the duties of their stations. 
Bribery is punishable by loss of office, fine, and im- 
prisonment. A judge ought to judge by law, and not 
by examples, (Judex est lex loquens.) — Judges are ap- 
pointed or elected in a variety of ways in the U. States. 
For the Federal courts they are appointed by the Pres- 
ident, by and with the consent of the Senate; in some 
of the States, they are appointed by the governor, the 
governor and senate, or by the legislature, The judges 
of the Federal courts and of the courts of some of the 
States hold their offices during good behavior ; of others, 
as in New York, during good behavior, or until they 
shall attain a certain age; and of others, for a limited 
term of years. — The term is applied to the Supreme 
Being, — and to one who has skill to decide on the 
merits of a question, or on the value of anything; one 
who can discern truth and propriety. 

. n. [Fr. e t; It, giudicare; Lat. judico; jusdico— 
Jus, right, law, justice, and dico, to proclaim, to make 
known.) To declare or set forth with authority the 
Jaw iu any particular case; to practise judicial investi- 
gation; to examine judicially; to decide; to hear and 
determine, as in cases on trial; to pass sentence; to 
distinguish between truth and falsehood by investiga- 
tion. — To form an opinion; to bring to issue the reu- 
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soning or deliberations of the mind; to discern; to dis- 
tingnish; to consider accurately, for the purpose of 
forming an opinion or conclusion. 

—v. a. To hear and determine, as a case; to examine and 
decide; to try; to examine and pass sentence on; to 
doom to punishment; to punish.— Rightly to under- 
stand and discern; to esteem; to think; to reckon; to 
rule or govern. — To censure rashly; to pass severe 
sentence on. 

Judge not, that ye be not judged." — Matthew. 

Judg’er,n. One who forms judgment, or passes sen- 
tence. 

Judges, (Book of.) (Script.) One of the historical 
books of the Old Testament, containing a history of the 
children of Israel from the death of Joshua to the time 
of Eli, during which time the government of the people 
was in the hands of judges; whence the book takes its 
name. It comprises the history of about three hundred 
years, and consists of three parts. The first contains 
the history of the elders who ruled the Israelites after 
the death of Joshua, and the subsequent transactions 
to the commencement of their troubles (i.-Iii. 4). In 
the second part of the book we have the history of the 
judges from Othniel to Eli (iii. 3-xvi.); being Othniel 
(iii. 9), Ehud (ili. 15), Shamgur (iii. 31), Deborah (iv. 4), 
Barak (iv. 6), Gideon (vi. 2), Abimelech (vi. 12-ix.), Tola 
(x. 1), Jair (x.3), Jephthah (xii. 7), Ibzan (xii. 9), Elon 
(xii. 11), Abdon (xii. 13), Samson (xv. 20). The third 
part gives an account of an idol that was worshipped, 
first in the family of Micah (xvii.), aud afterwards in 
the tribe of Dan (xviii.); followed by an account of 
a barbarous act committed by the Benjamites of Gibeah, 
which led to a war between them and the other tribes, 
in which the tribe of Benjamin was almost extirpated 
(xix.-xxi.). In this book we find most remarkable in- 
stances of God's dealing with the children of Israel. 
His justice and mercy are alternately and strikingly 
displayed; the people sinned, and were punished; they 
repented and found mercy. We have also presented to 
us some illustrious examples of faith and goodness in 
the characters of Gideon, Barak, Samson, Jephthah, &c. 
The authorship of the book, and the time at which it 
was written, are subjects on which considerable diver- 
sity of opinion exists. The general opinion, and that 
which is held by the Jews, is that it was written by 
Samuel, the successor of Eli, though some have ascribed 
it to Phinehas, Hezekiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Ezra, &c. ; 
being compiled from the public registers or records of 
the events. The canonical authority of the book is un- 
doubted. 

Sudge’ship, n. The office of a judge. 

Judg’ment, n. [Fr. jugement.) Act of judging; act 
or process of the mind in comparing its ideas, to find 
their agreement or disagreement, or in examining facts 
to ascertain truth; the faculty of the mind by which 
man is enabled to compare ideas and ascertain the re- 
lations of terms and propositions; the determination of 
the mind, formed from comparing the relations of ideas, 
or the comparison of facts and arguments; discrimina- 
tion; discernment.—The right or power of passing 
sentence. Opinion; notion; estimate. — The final trial 
of the human race. 

(Law.) The sentence pronounced by a court of law 
upon the matter contained in the record, or in any case 
tried by the court. J. are of four sorts: — On demurrer, 
where the facts are confessed by the parties and the law 
determined by the court; 2. on verdict. where the law 
is admitted by the parties and the facts disputed; 3. by 
confession or default, where both the fact and the law 
arising thereon are admitted by defendant; and, 5. on 
non-suit or retrazit, where the plaintiff is convinced 
that either fact or law, or both, are insufficient to sup- 
port his action, and therefore abandons or withdraws 

is prosecution. All J. are either interlocutory or final. 
Interlocutary J. are such as are given in the middle of a 
cause. Final J. on the other hand, are such as at once 

ut an end to the action, by declaring that the plaintiff 
| either entitled himself, or has not, to recover the 
remedy he sues for. J. may, for certain causes, be suspen- 
ded or finally arrested. The judge may also order im- 
mediate judgment and execution. If any defect of jus- 
tice happened ut the trial, by surprise, inadvertence, or 
misconduct, the party may have relief by a new trial; 
or if, notwithstanding the issue of fact be regularly 
decided, it appears that the complaint was either not 
actionable in itself, or not made with sufficient preci- 
sion and accuracy, the party may supersede it by arrest- 
ing or staying the judgment. A sufficient ground may, 


Judi'eiallx, adv. 


Judi’cium De'i. 


however, be laid before the court to satisfy them that 
it is necessary to justice that the cause should be far- 
ther considered. The costs of the suit (after being taxed) 

nerally fall to be paid by the party against whom 
eng is delivered. Judgment being signed, the 
party in whose favor it is given may immediately sue 
out execution thereon, before the judgment is entered 
on the roll. In criminal cases, judgment, unless any 
matter be offered in arrest thereof, follows upon convic- 
tion, being the pronouncing of that punishment which 
is expressly ordained by law. 

(Log.) That operation of the human mind through 
which, by joining different ideas together, it affirms or 
denies, the one or the other; as when, for instance, hav- 
ing the ideas of the earth and roundness, it affirms or 
denies that the earth is round. Our J., according to 
Aristotle, are either problematical, assertive, or demon- 
strative. The problematical J. is merely based upon opin- 
fon; but it may be the expression of our presentiment 
of certainty, and may afterwards be proved to demon- 
stration; as it may be only an opinion in which we 
must admit the possibility of error at the moment of 
making our decision. The assertive J. is one of which 
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we are fully persuaded ourselves, but cannot give 
grounds for our belief that shall compel men in general 
to coincide with us. The demonstrative J. may ve eith- 
er certain in itself, as a mathematical axiom is, or capa- 
ble of proof by means of other judgments, as the theo- 
ries of mathematics or the laws of physical science. 
When expressed in words, a judgment is culled a propo- 
sition. (See Proposition.) 

Judg’ment-day, n. (Theol.) The day of final judg- 
ment for all mankind. 
Judg’ment-hall, n. 

held. 
Judg'ment-seat, n. The bench on which judges 
sit; a tribunal, — Glyn. 
Ju’dicable, a. That may be judged. (n.) 
Ju’dicative, a. That judges, or has been passed to 
judge. (R.) 
"trom gut 3 a. (Fr. judicatoire ; L. Lat. judicatorius, 


A hall in which courts are 


from judico.) Judicial; dispensing justice. 
n. A court of justice; a tribunal; distribution of justice. 
Judicature, n. [Fr.; L. Lat. judicatura, the action 
of judging, or the place where the judgment is given, 
from Lat. judico, to judge.) The power of distributing 
justice by legal trial and determination; a court of 
justice. 


Judicial, a. [Lat. judicialis, from judicium, a judg- 


ment.] Pertaining to courts of justice; as, judicial 
power. — Practised in the distribution of justice. — Pro- 
ceeding from a court of justice. — Inflicted, as a penal- 
ty, or in judgment. 

In the form of legal justice; by 
way of penalty or judgment. 


Judiciary, a. [Fr. judiciaire ; Lat. judiciarius, from 


judicium, judgment.] Relating to courts of justice or 
Judicature; passing Judgment or sentence. 


—n. That which is done while administering justice. — 


That branch of government to which belongs the ad- 
ministration of justice; the judges taken collectively ; 
as, the liberties of the people are secured by a wise and 
independent judiciary. 


Judi'cious, a. [Fr. judicieux, from judicium, a judg- 


ment.] According to sound judgment; wise; prudent; 
rational; adapted to obtain a good end by the best 
means; acting according to sound judgment; possessing 
sound judgment; directed by reason and wisdom; dis- 
cerning; sagacious. 


Judi’ciously, adv. With good judgment; with dis- 


cretion or wisdom ; skilfully. 


Judi’ciousness, n. Quality of being judicious, or of 


acting, or being, according to sound judgment. 

[Lat., judgment of God.] A term 
applied in the Middle Ages to all extraordinary trials 
of secret crimes, as those of arms, single combat, ordeals, 
Kc, in which it was believed that Heaven would mirac- 
ulously interfere to clear the innocent and confound the 
guilty. 


Judith. a Jewish heroine, who lived in Bethuliah, 


when Holofernes, general of the king of Syria, laid siege 
to that city. J., in order to deliver her country, visited 
Holofernes, who, struck by her beauty, invited her to 
bi tont, where, while he was sleeping, she cut off his 
J., Book of. (Script.) One of the apocryphal books 
of the Old Testament, giving an account of the invasion 
of Judæa by Holofernes, general of Nebuchadnezzar, 
king of Assyria; and of the delivery of the town of 
Bethulia, in Judæa, the destruction of the Assyrian 
army, and the death of Holofernes through the strata- 

em and courage of Judith, an inhabitant of that town. 

he historical and geographical difficulties of this book 
are too great to admit of it being literally true, or even 
carefully based on truth. The general opinion among 
critics is, that it is a Jewish romance, written, probably, 
in the age of the Maccabees, in order to animate the 
Jews in their struggles against the Syrians. It is dis- 
puted whether the original language of this book was 
the Chaldee or the Greek. The Latin translation by 
Jerome is from the Chaldee, the English translation in 
the authorized version from the Greek. The two differ 
from each other in many respects. There is also a Syriac 
version, which was made from the Greek. 


Judson, AponimaM, an eminent American Baptist mis- 


sionary, B. in Malden, Mass., 1788. He was educated at 
Brown University, and the Theological Seminary of An- 
dover, and in 1812, after a short visit to England, set 
out to found a mission in Birmah, arriving at Rangoon 
in the summer of 1813. It took him several years to 
master the language, and he then preached, and taught, 
and set upa printing-press. The great fruit of his labors 
was the Burmese translation of the Bible, the first edi- 
tion of which he printed in 1835, and a second, thor- 
roughly revised, in 1840. He also undertook, but did 
not quite complete, a Birmese-English dictionary. It 
was published in 1852. Judson was at first a Congre- 
gationalist, but he joined the Baptists before commenc- 
ing his missionary task. He married three wives in 
succession, each of them an authoress. A memoir of his 
life was written by the Rev. F. Wayland, D. 1850, 

Jud'son, in Minnesota, u post-village and township of 
Blue Earth co., on the Minnesota River, about 11 m. W. 
of Mankato. 

Ju'dy's (or Jupan’s) Gap, 
Hickory co., about 90 m. S. W. of Jefferson City. 

Jug. n. [Dan. jugge.) A vessel with a small mouth and 
a swelling belly, tor holding liquors; u mug. 

—v.n. To utter u sound resembling this word, as certain 
birds do, — especially the nightingale. 

uv. g. To cook by putting into a jug immersed in boiling 
water.—To call or bring together by imitating the sound 
of a bird. — Worcester. 

Jug, or Yoog, a river in European Russia, rising in 
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in Missouri, a village of 
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the S. of the govt. of Vologda, and after a N.N.E. course 

of 220 m., joins the Sookhona near the village Oustioog- 

Velikee, and with the latter stream forms th 

Dwina, which flows into the White Sea at Arch: 
Ju’gal,a. (Lat. jugum, a yoke.) (Anat.) Applied to 

the cheek-bone, from having a yoke-like articulation to 

the temporal-bone and the bone of the upper jaw. 
Juga’ta,n. [Lat., yoked.] (Numismat.) Two heads 

represented upon a medal, side by side, or joining each 

other. —Brande. 
Ju'gated, a. Yoked or joined together. 
Juggernaut’, a town of Hindostan, prov. of Orissa, 

presidency of Bengal, 260 m. S. W. of Calcutta, contain- 

ing a celebrated temple, sacred to the Hindoo divinities, 

Lat. 19° £’ N., Lon. 85° 54“ E. J. is one of the most 

sacred places in the Indian peninsula, the principal 

thoroughfare be- 

ing lined oneither 

side for a great 

length with relig- 

ious houses, ter- 

minating in the 

great temple of 

Juggernaut. This 

immense struc- 

ture of red gran- 

ite, dedicated to 

the god Vishnu, 

the chief deity of 

the Hindoo wor- 

ship, was built in 

1198, and called 

J, or “Lord of 

the Universe,” 

another name for 

Vishnu. Above 


4,000 priests are 
attached to this 
temple of J. at 
Poochzx, as the 
Fig. 1459. — THE IDOL JUGGERNAUT. 


townissometimes 
called, to distin- 
tinguish it from 
the temple; one 
order or set of these priests, called Pundahs, or Pundits, 
in the autumn of every year leave the temple, and tak- 
ing different roads, spread themselves over India, every- 
where, in town and village, expounding their dogmas, 
preaching and inculcating the necessity of a pilgrimage 
to the holy shrine upon the days of the religious festival ; 
each priest at the proper time setting out on his return 
escorting troops of devotees, till as many as 100,000 and 
120,000 pilgrims are sometimes collected in the town at 
onetime. This ceremony represents the 9th incarnation of 
Vishnu. On the day of the festival, 3 cars, bet. 50 or 60 ft. 
in height, are brought to the gate of the temple, and the 
several idols taken out,and hoisted by machineryintotheir 
different places; J., the chief god, with his golden arms 
and diamond eyes, being placed in the most conspicuous 
situation Long ropes are then attached to the cars, and 
instantly grasped by the struggling and panting thou- 
sands, numbers being crushed, or trod to death, in their 
wild fury to be one of those blessed Jaborers. The huge 
machines are then set in motion, and amid shrill music, 
rejoicing shouts, and shrieks of enthusiastic ecstasy, 
dragged about 1 mile to the summer- or country-house 
of the idol, a small temple at the entrance of a sacred 
grove. This ceremony is repeated for several days, till 
the close of the festival. The Hindoo believes, that being 
allowed to pull the idol on any of these occasions, expi- 
ates all sins committed in life up to the moment of 
touching the sacred rope, While the ceremonies last, 
the pilgrims are not allowed to taste of any food, but 
such as has been first offered up before the divinity, and 
this they are compelled to buy from the priests, at any 
price their avarice may tempt them to demand; and as 
this is often exorbitant and beyond the means of num- 
bers, the mortality in the streets, woods, roads, and sur- 
rounding dist., from famine alone, is immense, while 
those who fall from fatigue, and perish where they 
lie, or sink under the infirmities of age, travel, and dis- 
ease, and those who in the frantic struggle to reach the 
pulling ropes, are crushed or trodden into the mire, make 
the annual mortality round the temple of J. something 
fearful to contemplate, and can only be conjectured b. 
the skeletous and whitened bones that, like a crop o 
stones, in every quarter cover the surface of the land, 
presenting a grim and ghastly picture to the eye of the 
pitying beholder, Pop, Estimated at 30,000, 

Jug'gle, v.n. [0. Fr. jongler ; It. giorolare; probably 
from Lat. gpa to jest or joke.) To play tricks by 
sleight of hand; to amuse and make sport by tricks, 
which make a false show of extraordinary powers. — 
To practise artifice or imposture. 

—v. a. To deceive by trick or artifice. 

—n. A trick by legerdemain; an act of prestidigitation.— 
An imposture; a deception; a sham. 

Juggler, n. [Sp. juglar; Provençal joglar ; It. gioco 
latore; O. Fr. jongleur, from Lat. al tor.) One who 
pructises or exhibits tricks by sleight of hand; one who 
makes sport by tricks of extraordinary dexterity; a 
prestidigitator; — hence, a cheat; a deceiver; a trickish 
fellow. — The juggler'’s art is one of great antiquity, 
and in early times was employed as a means of sustain- 
ing the power of the priesthood. The magicians of tho 
ancient Egyptians,Persians, &c., were of this class; and 
doubtless most of the miracles ascribed to the heathen 
deities were effected by sleight of hand. The investiga- 
tions of Salverte have shown in what manner most of 
these could have been done, and with what effect, in the 
depths of temples, before witnesses filled with awe and 
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devoid of doubt. Feats of agility, as tossing knives and 
balls, balancing the body in the most dangerous posi- 
tions, were practised in ancient as well as in modern 
times, Ancient jugglers pecformed extraordinary feats 
by mechanism, which is defined by Cassiodorus as “ the 
science of constructing machines whose effects shall 
seem to reverse the order of nature.” The Egyptian 
priests m: gods and statues which prophesied and ex- 
plained dreams. In the East, particularly in India and 
China, jugyglery is largely practised, and brought to 
great perfection as an art. Many of the tricks of mod- 
ern Eastern jugglers have not yet been found out. The 
more remarkable jugglers of modern times have been 
Pinetti, Eekhartshausen, and the famed Katterfelto. 
More recently we have had Bosco, Houdin, Anderson, 
Hermann, Heller, Bartolommeo, Blitz, &e. The reader 
will tind in Beckmann’s History of Inventions a learned 
and curious account of the origin and history of the 
principal feats of juzzlers both ancient and modern, 
Jug’sleress, n. A female who practises jugglery. 
Jug glery. n. Theart or the feats of a juggler; leger- 
demain: prestidigitation, 
Jug’glingly, 4% . Ina deceptive manner. 
Juglanda‘eew, n. [Lat. Joris glins; i.e., the nut of 
Jove; a name given it by way of eminence.) (Bot.) The 
Walnut family, an order of plants, alliance Quernales. 
Diag. One cell in the ovary, and one solitary erect ovnle 
They consist of fine trees with the following character- 
istics: Leaves, alternate, pinnate, exstipulate (fig 1286); 
flowers, unisexual; the male in amenta with calyx 2-6 
partite, irregular the ferme solitary, or in small ter- 
minal clusters; calyx superior, regular, 3- to 5-lobed ; 
ovary inferior, 2- to 4-celled at base, and 1-celled above; 
ovule solitary, erect: the fruit called tryna; seed 2- to 
4-lobed, without albumen: embryo with sinuous, oily 
cotyledons, and a short superior radicle. The order in- 
cludes 4 genera and 27 8 es, Chiefly native of North 
America; a few are found in the E. Indies, Persia, and 
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ris- 


the Caucasus, They are remarkable for their timber 
and oily edible seeds. — See CARYA, and JUGLANS. 
Jugland in, n. [From Lat. juglans.) (Chem) A 


secreted matter in the green shell of the walnut, whick 

becomes rapidly brown by exposure to the air. It is 

used medicinally as an alterative, and, cosmetically, as 

k hair-dye. 

Ju'glans, n. (Bot.) The typical genus of the order 
Juglandaces. They are trees of large size, with alter- 
nate, unequally pinnate leaves; leaflets numerous; ste- 
rile aments axillary; fertile flowers terminal. J. Nigra, 
the Black Wainut, is common in Middle and Western 
States, and is valuable for its timber, which is hard, of 
a rich deep brown, and beautifully marked. It is much 
used for ornamental furniture, handles of tools, and gun- 
stocks. J. Alba, the White Walnut or Butternut, is 
another useful timber tree with edible seeds. The inner 
bark of the root is used here as a mild purgative, 

Jug town. in New Jersey, n village of Hunterdon co., 
abt. 12 m. NW. of Flemington. 

Ju’gular, a. [Fr. jj“, from Lat. jugulum, the 
collar-hone, the throat, from junga, to join. See Jor. | 
(Anat.) Pertaining to the collar-bone, or the bone which 
joins together the shoulders and the breast; pertaining 
to the throat or neck, as the jugular veins. 

Ju’gular,n. (Anat.) One of the two veins, called re- 


Julia, the daughter of Augustus Cæsar, and as unſver- 
sally execrated for her gross licentiousness and pro- 
fligacy as the other Julia was renowned for her chastity. 
She was thrice married, though the list of her lovers 
was beyond caleulation: on which account her father 
banished her from Rome. Her first husband was Me- 
tellus, her next Agrippa, and her lust Tiberius Cassar, | 
who, when he attained the purple, allowed her to die of 
starvation, She had a daughter equally infamous. 

Ju'lin, a virgin martyr of Carthage. When that place 
was taken by Genseric, she was sold to a heathen mer- | 
chant, and carried into Syria. Refusing to take part in“ 
the festivals instituted in honor of the female deities, | 
she was put to death about 440, | 

Julia bom'na. second wife of the emperor Severus, 
aud mother of Caracalla and Geta, distinguished as the 
patroness of arts and sciences. B. 170; D. 217, A. D. 

Julia Gens, (Arc. Hist.) One of the most ancient pa- 
trician houses at Rome, was of Alban origin, and was | 
removed to Rome by Tullus Hostilius upon the destruc- 
tion of Alba Longa. It claimed descent from the myth- 
ical Iulus, the son of Venus and Anchises. The most 
distinguished family of the Gens was that of Cesar. 

Julian, or Julian‘us, Flavius Cubus, surnamed 
the Apostate, Roman emperor, was the youngest son of 
Constantius, brother of Constantine the Great, B. in 331. 
He was educated in the tenets of Christianity, but apos- 
tatized to Paganism, In 354 he was declared Cæsar, and 
sent to Gaul, where he obtained several victories over 
the Germans; and, in 861, the troops in Gaul revolted | 
from Coustantins, and declared tor Julian. During the! 
lifetime of his cousin, Constantius, he made profession | 
of the orthodox faith; but, on succeeding to the throne, 
he threw off all disguise, re-opened the heathen temples, 
and sought to restore the heathen worship in all its 
splendor; while he labored, both by his pen and author- 
ity, to destroy Christianity. He took from th 
tiau churches their riches, which were often very great, 
and divided them among his soldiers. He sought like- 
wise to induce the Christians, by Slattery or by favor, to 
embrace paganism; but failing in the attempt, he shut 
up their schools, prohibited the followers of that religion 
from teaching grammar and rhetoric, and published an 
edict that the name of Christian should be abolished. 
His umlice was further evinced by extraordinary indul- 
gence to the Jews, and an attempt to rebuild the temple 
at Jerusalem, that the prophecy of Christ might be falsi- 
fied; but itis said that flames of fire rose from beneath, 
and consnined some of the workmen, by which miracu- 
lous interposition the design was frustrated. He did 
not long survive his disappointment, being killed in 363, 
in his expedition against the Persinns. The character 
of Julian is full of contradictions, He displayed learn- 
ing, magnanimity, justice, and mercy; yet we find him 
insincere, superstitious, vain, and ambitious. 

Julian, Caroinat, B. 1398, was deputed by Pope Eu- 
gene IV. to counsel Ladislaus, king of Hungary, to break 
the peace concluded with Amurath II. A long and dis- 
astrons war was the result, during which the Christian | 
army was defeated at Varna, in 1444. Ile presided at 
the council of Basle. 

Julian, (jal/yan,) a. (Lat. Julianus from Julian.) Re- 
lating or pertaining to, or derived from, Julius Caesar; 

as, the Julian calendar. 


spectively, the erfernal and internal, which bring the Julian, in ///mors, n village of Moultrie co., about 66 


blood from the head, descending npon the sides of the 
neck. By their union with the subclavian veins they 
form the rena cara, which terminates in the superior 
part of the right auricle of the heart. (See Fig. 201.) 
(Au.) The name given by Linnaeus to a certain fish 

which has the ventral fin anterior to the pectoral. 

Ju gulate. v. a. Lat. jugulare, to cut the throat.) To 
kill by cutting the throat of. 


Juice, u. Fr. jus; Lat. jus, broth, juice, liquid.] The 
sup of vegetables; the fluid part of unimal substances. 
Jugur’tha. See SUPPLEMENT. 


Jui'ciness, n. 
lence in plants, 

Jui cy. 4. Abounding with juice; moist ; suceulent. 

Jujube. n. It. guiggiola; Lat. zizyphum; Gr. zizu- 
phon: Ar. ghunnah.) (Bot.) The fruit of the Zizyphus 
vulyaris; it resembles a small plum, and is occasionally 
me as a sweetment. What is sold under the name of 

jujube paste professes to be the dried jelly of this fruit, 
but is in fact a mixture of gum-arabic and sugar slightly 
colored 

Jujuy, (100-hwre’,) a town of the Argentine Republic, 
abt. 40 m. E. N. E. of Salta. 

Jujuy, or Rio GRANDE DUE Jusuy, (ree’o gran'da da hoo- 
hee’) a river of the Argentine Confederation, rises near 
the frontier of Bolivia, and flowing ` bt. 300 m., joins 
the Vermejo, abt. 35 m. below S. Luc 

Juke, v.n. From Fr. jucher, to perch.] To perch on 
anything, after the manner of birds. 

rom Scot. jouk, to bow. ] To duck the head by bending 
the neck. 

Jwilep, n. [Fr. from L. Lat julapium, from Ar. julab.] 
(Med) A demuleent, acidulous, or mucilaginous mix- 
ture. (Dunglison.)—A fai beverage composed of 
whisky, brandy, or other spirituous liquor, mixed with 
Sugar, crushed ice, and sprigs of young mint: — called 
also mintjulep, (U States.) 

Jules'burg. in Colorado Territory, a post-village of 
Weld ceu., abt. 150 m, E. N. E. of Denver City. 

Juli. % n town of Peru, on Lake Titicaca, abt. 46 
m. S. E. of Pano, 

Julia. the daughter of Cwsar and Cornelia, the most 
virtnous and accomplished lady of Rom he was twice 
marrie |, first to Cornelius Scipio, and secondly to Pom- 
pey the Great, whom she attended to Egypt, and beheld 
from the deck of her galley his treacherous murder. 


State of abounding with juice ; succu- 


m. K by S. of Springfield. 

Julian Alps, ( Geo.) See ALPS. 

Julian Calendar, „. ((% un.] See CALENDAR. 

Julian Epoch, n. (Chron.) The epoch or commence- 
ment of the Julian calendar. — The first Julian year 
began with the Ist Jan, 46 B.C., and the 768th from the! 

yeur assigned to the foundation of Rome. 

Julian Furnace, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
Centre co, abt. 95 m. W. N. W. of Harrisburg. 

Ju lian Period. ((% en.) An arbitrary period of | 
time invented by Joseph Scaliger, about 1856, and pro- 
duced by multiplying the solar cycle 28 by the lunar 
or metonic cycle 19. 

Julian Year. ((hron.) See Year. 

Juali’en, Stanistas AIGNAN, a distinguished French Ori- 
entalist, and member of the Institute, B. at Orleans, 
1799. He early acquired a wonderful knowledge of lau- 
guages, and, in 1821, was appointed assistant to Prof. 
Gail, of the College de Fr: In 1832, on the death of 


M. Abel Remusat, J. suc ed to the vacant chair, and 

in 1830 was elected a member of the Académie des In- 

scriptions, J., who has received numerous foreign dec- 
orations, is author of a translation from the Chinese of | 

RHE en, or The Book of Rewards and Punish- | 

ments; ” Histoire de la Vie d Hinuen-Tsang et de ses 

3); Memoires sur les Contrées Occidentales 

1 sur VArt de fabriquer la Porcelaine 

h &e. 

Julliers. (Ger. Iich, ] a fortified town of Prussia, cap. 
circle, on the Roèr, a tributary of the Meuse, 24 m. W. 
of Cologne, and 17 N.E. of Aix-la-Chapelle. Manuf. 
Woollen cloth, leather, and vinegar, Pp, 5,699. J. is 
believed to be identical with Judiacum, in Antonine’s 
Itinerary. 

Juliet, in Indiana, a post-office of Lawrence co. 

Juliet, or Joliet, in Indiana, a village of Lawrence 
co, abt. 65 m. N. W. of New Albany. i 

Ju'liet, or /ndiun Furnace, a village of Lawrence co., 
abt. 6 m. S. of Bedford, 

Julius I.. 
of Mark. in 
Athanasian Controve 

Juris II., Galiano della Revere, was nephew of Pope Six-| 
tus IV., and was born near Savona about 1411. He was 
bishop successively of several sees, last of Avignon, and 
in 1471 became cardinal. He had been exiled by Alex- 


ated for the part he took in the 
Died 352. 


| 


{Jum’blingly, adv. 
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ander VI., but had influence to procnre the election of 
Pius III., in September, 1503, and on his death, a month 
later, succeeded him. The pontificate of Julius II. was 
almost wholly occupied with wars. He recovered part 
of the Romagna trom Cesare Borgia, Bologna from the 
Bentivoglio and Perugia from the Baglioni. Against the 
Venetians, who held partof the Romagna, he concluded, 
in 1508, the iniquitous League of Cambray, with the 
emperor, Louis XII. of France, and the king of Aragon, 
and also published a terrible bull. After much tighting, 
the Venetians submitted, and he made peace with them 
in 1510. He then made war on the French, to drive 
them out of Italy: conducted in person tbe siege of La 
Mirandola, and took it in 1511; saw his army defeated 
at Bologna, and the city again in the hands of the 
French, and was compelled to retire to Rome, A council 
being convoked at Pisa by the king of France, Julius 
convoked another at Rome; excommunicated Louis 
XII., and put his kingdom under an interdict in 1512; 
and died early in the following year. As an ecclesias- 
tical ruler, J. has little to recommend him in the eyes 
of churchmen. As a political sovereign, he is described 
by Ranke as “a noble soul, full of lofty plans for the 

lory and weal of Ituly;" and Professor Leo considers 

im, with all his defects, as one of the noblest charac- 
tersof that age in Italy. He was u liberal and judicious 
patron of art, and a friend of the rising literature of the 
time. The rebuilding of St. Peter's at Rome was com- 
menced by J. after the design of Bramante; and Michael 
Angelo and Raphael were amoug the great artists who 
found in him a patron, 

Jules III. previously known as Cardinal del Monte, was 
chamberlain to Julius II. whose name be consequently 
assumed. He took little part in public business, but 
led a life of indolence at the villa still known by his 
name. D. . 

Ju liustown, in New Jersey, a post-village of Bur- 
lington co., abt 6 m. E. by N. of Mount Holly. 

Julun'der. Juli er, a town in the Punjab, 80 m. 
from Lahore; estimated pop. 40,000. 

Ju'lus, n. ( Bot.) Same ns AMENT, . v. 

(Anat.) The first down or beard of adolescence. 

July. n. (Lat. Julius.) (Calendar.) The name of the 
seventh month of the year. It formed the fifth month 
of the old Roman year, and was called Quintilis by the 
Romans; but shortly after the calendar had been re- 
arranged by Julius Cæsar, the name Julius was given to 
this month by Mare Anthony, in honor of Cæsar, whose 
birthday fell on it. It contains thirty-one days. 

July’-flower, n. Same as GILLYFLOWER, Q. v. 

Ju'mart,n. ymol. uncertain.) Thechimerical off- 
spring of a bull and a mare. 

Jumble, v.a. [Old Eng. jumbre, probably from Fr. 
combler — Lut. cumulare, to heap or pile up, to amass.) 
To heap up; to mix in a confused mass; to put or 
throw together without order, 

—r.n. To meet, mix, or unite in a confused manner. 

—n. Confused mixture; mass, or collection without order. 

—A small, sweet, gingerbread-cake. 

Jum ‘bler, n. One who mixes things in confusion. 

In a confused manner; promis- 


cuously. 

Jumboseer’, a town of Hindostan, province Gujerat, 
pres. of Bombay, on a river of same name, 35 m. N. W. 
of Baroda, It carries on a considerable trade with 
Bombay, to which it sends cotton, grain, oil, and cloth. 
Pop. 12,000, 

Jum'et, or Jum'etz. a town of Belgium, province 
Hainault, 3 m. N. of Charleroi. It contains glass-works, 
distilleries, and extensive coal-mines. Pop. 9.000. 

Jumil Ila, a town of Spain, province Murcia, 36 m. N. 
by W. of Murcia, and 75 SS. W. of Valencia. Manuf. 
Oil and soap. Pap. 10,093. 

Jum un. Sansk. Yamuna, the Jomanes of Pliny.) A 
large river of Hindostan, and the chief tributary of 
the Ganges. It rises ou the S. W. side of the Himalayas, 
in about 309 55’ N. Lat., and Lon, 78° 24’ E.. and after a 
course of 780 m.,falls into the Ganges at Allahabad. The 
cities of Delhi, Agra, Allahabad, Etaweh, and Kalpee 
are situate on its banks, Owing to its prevailing shal- 
lowness, this river is little serviceable to commerce, 

Jumnou'tri,a place of pilgrimage in Hindostan, at 
the source of the river Jumua, in the Himalayas, 10,849 
feet above the level of the sea. The peak of the same 
name attains an elevation of 25,500 feet. 2 

Jump. v.n. Goth. %, up, upwards, tupa, above, on 
high; Dan. gumpe, to jolt.) To spring upwards; to leap; 
to skip; to spring: to spring over anything; to pass to 
at a leap; to bound; to pass from object to object; to 


jolt. 
—r.a. To pass over by a leap; to pass over eagerly or 
hastily. 


—n. Act of jumping; a leap; a spring; a bound. 
(Geol.) A break in a mineral stratum, 
(Arch) A hiatus in the even surface of a piece of 
masonry or brickwork. 
Jump, n. [From Fr. pipe.] A sort of loose corset worr 


of night, — Shakes. 
Jumper. n. One who jumps; aleaper. — A long borer 
used by miners, &c. 
—An under-jackat of fur.— A rude kind of sled used in 
the U. States. 
(Zovl.) The larvae of the Cheese-fly. 
Jumpers, u. pl. (Vel Hist.) A class of religions fa- 


paties, from their practice of jumping during the time 
allotted for divine service. They arose in Wales in 1760, 
and several of the more zealous itinerant preachers en- 
couraged the people to it. They were taught to ery on’ 
gogoniant (Welsh for glory), amen, &e.; then * pa 
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themselves in violent agitation; and, finally, to jump 
until they were quite exhausted, so as often to be 
obliged to fall down on the floor or the field where this 
kind of worship was held. 

Jump'ing-deer. n. (Zu.) The Columbia black- 
tailed deer, confined to the Pacific coast of N. America. 

Jump'ing-hħhare, n. (dt.) See JERBOA. 

Jump’-seat, n. A carriage with a movable or reversi- 
ble seat. Also, applied to the seat itself. 

Jump’-seat, a. Having a movable seat, as a certain 
kind of carriage. 

Jump’-weld, v.a. See WELD. 

Junca'ceæ, n. pl. [Lat. juncus, a rush.] (Bot.) The 
Rush family, an order of plants, alliance Juncales. — 
Drag. Scattered flowers, and a minute undivided em- 
bryo. The species are sedge or grass-like herbs, with 
tufted or fibrous roots. The leaves are parallel-veined, 
either fistular, or more or less flattened and grooved. The 
flowers are regular, usually glumaceous, or sometimes 
petaloid ; perianth inferior, 6-parted, persistent ; stamens 
6 or 3, perigynous; anthers, 2-celled, introrse; ovary 
superior, 1-3-celled, with single style having 3 stigmas, 
or sometimes 1. The fruit is capsular, 3-valved, with 
loculicidal dehiscence, and with 1 or many seeds in each, 
rarely 1-celled, I-seeded, and indehiscent. The J. are 
found chiefly in cold and temperate climates, but a few 
inhabit tropical regions. Lindley enumerates 19 genera 
and 200 species. The chief use to which the plants of this 
order are applied is in making floor- mats, bottoms of 
chairs, &c. Juncus effusus, the soft rush or bulrush, 
is very common in ditches and moist lands throughout 
the U. States and Canadas. It grows in tufts, and has u 
soft pith which is used for the wicks of rush-lights. 

Juu'eales, n. pl. (Bot.) An alliance of plants, class 
Endogens. Diaa. Uypogynous, bisexual, scaly, or 
scarious flowered endogens, with abundant albumen. 
The alliance is divided into two orders, viz., JUNCACKER 
and ORONTIACEA, . v. 

Junca’ceous, a. (Bot.) Relating or pertaining to, or 
resembling or consisting of, rushes. . 

Juncagina'ceæ, n. pl. [From Lat. juncus, a rush.) 
(Bot.) The Arrow-grass family, an order of planta, nl- 
liance Allismalzs. Dias. Scaly flowers, fow-seeded sim- 
ple axile or basal placentæ, and an embryo slit on one 
side, with a very large plumule. — They consist of her- 
baceons marsh-plants. found more or less in nearly all 
parts of the world, bnt most abundantly in temperate 
and cold regions. Leaves with parallel veins; flowers 
perfect, whitish or greenish; the perianth small, scaly, 
inferior, in two whorls, each consisting of three pieces; 
stamens 6; carpels 3-6; ovules 1-2. Fruit dry, sepa- 
rating into as many parts as there are carpels ; seeds at- 
tached to axile or basal placentas. without albumen; 
embryo straight, with a lateral cleft. 

Jun'eate. u. Cheese-cake ; a kind of sweetmeat of curds 
and sugar ; — hence, any delicacy. 

“ A goodly table . . . spread with juncates.” — Spenser. 

A furtive or private entertainment. (Now written JUN- 
KET, g. v.) 

Junction, (junk’shun,) n. Fr. jonction; Lat. junctio, 
from jungo, junctus, to join — J. v.) The act or opera- 
tion of joining; union; coalition; combination. 

The place or point of meeting or union; as, a railroad 
junction. 

June'tion, in Mlinois, a village of Du Page co., about 30 
m. W. of Chicago. 

—A post-office of Pulaski co. 

June'tion, in New Jersey, a P. O. of Hunterdon co. 

Junction, in New Fork, a P. O. of Rensselaer co. 

Junce'tion, in Ohio, a post-village of Paulding co., abt. 
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ants; and in 1841, by Profs. Forbes and Agassiz. It 

| ranks as the eighth of the mountains of Europe in 

height. 

Jungermania’cez, u. ( Bot.) Scale-mosses, an order 
of plants, alliance Muscales, Diaa. Spore-cases opening 
by a definite number of equal valves, without operculum, 
but with slaters. — They are creeping, moss-like plants, 
either with imbricated, very cellular leaves surrounding 
u central axis, or with leaves and axis all fused into 
one common leafy expansion. They are found in shady 
woods in hot climates, The tropics are very rich in 
them. Their uses are unknown. ‘The order includes 
42 genera and 650 species, 

Jungeypoor’, a town of Hindostan, pres. Bengal, 
dist. Moorshedabad, on an arm of the Ganges, 25 m. 
N.N.W. of Moorshedabad. It is one of the principal 
stations in British India for the culturo of the silk-worm, 
Large quuntities of indigo are grown in the neighbor- 

vod. 

Jungle, n. [Hind. jungal, country.) Land mostly 
covered with forest-trees, brushwood, &c., or coarse, 
reedy vegetation, but not wholly uninhabited. 

Jun’‘gle-fowl, n. (Zoil.) A species of Anstralian 
birds, Megapodius tunsulus, belonging to the family 
Megupodide (lurge-footed). The J. F. is about the size 
of a common fowl; and the mounds which it rears for 
the purposes of incubation are suid to be very large. 
In some instances, they have been seen 15 feet high; 
and are 60 feet in circumference at the buse, Mr. Gould, 
in his description of the birds of Australin, says that it 
is almost exclusively confined to the dense thickets im- 
mediately adjacent to the Nathur, and that it appears 
never to go far inland. It is always met with in pairs, 
or quite solitary; and it feeds on roots, berries, and in- 
sects. The head and crest of the J. F. are of a deep 
cinnamon color, while the back of the neck and all the 
under surface of the body area very dark gray. The 
vill is a reddish-brown, and the tarsi and feet a bright 
orange. 

Jun’gly, a. 
jungles. 

Juniata, (joo-ne-ah'ta,) in Kansas, a village of Potta- 
wattomie co., abt 7 m. N. N. W. of Manhattan. 

Juniata, in Michigan, a township of Tuscola co.: pop. 
abt. 1,000, 

Juniata, in Pennsylvania, a river formed by the union 
of the Little Juniata and Frankstown Branch, in the 
S. W. central part of the State, and flowing a general 
E. direction enters the Susquehanna River abt. 14 m. 
above Harrisburg. 

—A 8. central co.; area, abt. 350 sq m. Rivers, Juniata 
River, and Lost and Tuscarora creeks. Surface, much 
diversified; soil, in the valleys fertile. Cup. Mifflin- 
town. 

A township of Blair co. 

A township of Huntingdon co. 

—A post-township of Perry co. 

Junin, (hoo-veen’,) or Xunin, or REYES, in Peru, adept., 
including the valleys of Janja and Huanuco. Cup. 
Huanuco. Pop. 265,629. 


Consisting of jungles; abounding with 
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gin. Juniper-wood has a reddish color, and is used oc 
casionally for veneers The species J. Oryvedrus yields, 
by dry distillation, the tarry oil known in France as 
huile de cade; it is principally used in veterinary 
medicine, The timber of this species is very daruble. 
J. Bermudiana is the red or pencil cedar, and J. Vir- 
gintana, the Virginian red cedar. The wood of these 
species is used for pencils; that of the former is con- 
sidered the best. J. Sabina, the common savin, is an- 
other interesting species. It is a native of the midland 
pirts of Europe, und forms a small bushy shrub. The 
young branches, which are completely enveloped in the 
small imbricated leaves, are officinal in our Pharma- 
copreias. They, and the oil obtained from them, have 
acrid, stimulant, diuretic, emmenagogue properties. In 
large doses they are irritant poisons, and have been 
frequently taken to cause abortion. Savin ointment 
bs a useful acrid application to keep open blistered sur- 
aces, 

Juniper Creek, in S. Carolina, enters Thompson’s 
Creek from Chesterfield district. 

Junius, in New Fork, a post-township of Seneca 
county. 

Junius, in Wisconsin, a post-office of Dodge co. 

Junius’s Letters, (Lit.) were published in the 
Lmdm Public Advertiser under the signature of “ Jun- 
ius,” the first appearing Jan. 21, 1769, and the last, 
making the 69th, in Jan., 1772. The first authorized 
edition, printed under the author’s inspection, was pub- 
lished in London, March 3, 1772, and wns issued with 
an index in March, 1773. The letters of J. were directed 
against the ministry and the public characters con- 
nected with it, and excited the greatest public interest. 
The classic purity of their language, the exquisite force 
and perspicuity of their argument, their studied und 
epigrammatic sarcasm, dazzling metaphors, and fierce 
and haughty personal attacks, attained for them a pop- 
ularity which no series of letters ever possessed, and 
arrested the attention of the government as well as the 
public. Not less startling was the intimate and minnte 
knowledge which they evinced of court secrets, showing 
an intimate acquaintance not only with ministerial 
mensures and intrigues, but with every domestic inci- 
dent. Every effort was made by the government to dis- 
cover the author of these letters, but in vain. Since 
that time mauy volumes have been written on the sub- 
ject (the last one, in 1870, by Mr. Chabot); nearly 50 
persons have been credited with the authorship of the 
celebrated letters; but. thongh the strongest case ap- 
pan to be in favor of Sir Philip Francis, the question 

far from being a settled matter. See SUPPLEMENT. 
Art. Francis, (Sir Philip.) 

Junk. n. (Nuut.) Pieces of old rope or cordage, used 
for making mats, gaskets, points, &c., on board ship, 
and, when unravelled, forming onkum. — A flat-bot- 
tom vessel, generally of about from 100 to 150 tons 
burden, employed by the Chinese. J. are built in the 
shape of a slipper, and carry three masts, and a short 
bowsprit placed on the starboard bow. The masts 
are supported by shrouds, and on the fore and main 


A town in the above dept., abt. 108 m. E. N. E. of Lima. 
It is situated on the E. side of Lake Chinchacocha, and 
near it is the Pampa of Junin, where Gen. Bolivar de- 
feated the Spanish troops under Gen. Canterac, August 
24, 1821. 

Junior. a. [Lat. compar. of juvenis, young. ] Younger ; 
not as old as another; later or lower in office or rank. 
n. A person younger than another in age or in standing. 
Junior'ity, n. The state of being junior; — opposed 

to seniority. 


5 m. N. of Charloe. 

Junction City, in Culifornia, a post-village of Trin- 
ity co., about 9 m. W. of Weaverville. 

June'tion City, in Kansas, a post-village, cap. of 
Davis co., situated near the mouth of the Republican 
River, about 65 m. W. of Topeka, and about 4 m. S.W. 
of Fort Riley. A U. States land-office is here located. 

June'ture, n. [Lat. junctura.) A union of two bodies; 
a seam; a joint or articulation; the line or point at 
which two bodies are joined. 

—A point of time; a point rendered critical or important 
by a concurrence of circumstances, 

Jun’eus, n. [Lat., a rush.) (Bot.) See JuNcAcEa. 

Juandiahi, (zhoon-de-a’ee,) a town of Brazil, on a river 
of the same name, about 23 m. N. W. of São Paulo; 
pop. 5,000. 

June, n. [Fr. Juin; Lat. Junius.) (Gilendar.) The 
name of the sixth month ip the year, which was formerly 
the fourth among the Romans. It is supposed to have 


Ju/‘niper, n. (Bot.) Tho English name of the genus 
JUNIPERUS, q. v. 

Juniperus, n. 
(Bot.) Agen of plants, 
order Pinacex. The 
European species J. 
communis, the com- 
mon juniper, (Fig. 
1460), is a bushy 
shrub with evergreen 
sharp-pointed leaves. 
It grows in all the 
northern parts of Eu- 
rope, in fertile or in 
barren soils, on hills 
or in valleys,on open 
sandy plains, or in 
moist andclose woods, 
It abounds in the Al- 


derived its name from the Lat. juniores, young persons, 
as the preceding month of May was taken from majores, 
elders, or old persons. By some, the month is said to 
be named after Juno, the wife and sister of Jupiter, and 
queen of heaven. It consists of thirty days. 

Jun’eating, n. See JENNETING. 

Juneau, (j00-n00’,) in Wisconsin, a 8. central co.; 
area, about 800 sq.m. Rivers. Wisconsin, Lemonweir, 
Yellow, and Baraboo rivers. Surface. Undulating; 
soil, very fertile. Cup. Manston. 

—A post-village, cap of Dodge co., about 46 m. E.N.E. of 
Madison. It was formerly called Dodge Centre. Pop. 
about 1,000. 

June’-berry, n. (Bot.) The berry of the Amelanchier 
Canadensis (Fig. 101). 

Jungfrau. (yõöng'frou,) [the “ Maiden, “] a mountain 
of Switzerland, between the canton of Berne and the 
Valais, 13,720 ft. above the level of the sea. It receives 
its name either from its unsullied purity, being always 
covered with snow, or because, until recently, its sum- 
mit had not been reached. In 1804 and 1812, its summit 
was attained by the Aaron bros.; in 1828. bv six peas- 


pine region of Switz- 

erland. All parts of 

the plant, when 

bruised, exhale a 

more or less agree- 

able terebinthinate 

odor. The fruits and 

young tops are used 

in medicine, having 

stimulant and diu- 

retic properties. The 

volatile oil (oleum 

Jun iperi), obtained 

from the fruits and 

other parts by distil- 

lation with water, is N 

officinal in our phar- Fig. 1460. — COMMON JUNIPER, 
macopæias. Thefrnits (J. communis.) 

or berries are used to a, branchlet with male flowers; b, part 
flavor gin and Hol- of branchlet with female flowers; c, un- 
lands. Turpentine is ™Pe fruit. 

frequently substituted for them in the preparation of 
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mast is a kind of bamboo lateen or lug-sail. The quaint 
shape in which these vessels are built is accounted tor by 
the Chinese in the following manner: — Between two 


1 Fig. 1461. — CHINESE JUNK. 


and three hundred years B. C., suy they, the emperor, 
who had been for some time endeavoring to arrest the 
progress of navigation, in order to keep the “Celestial 
Land” free from the contamination of strangers, was 
one day thrown into a violent passion by a shipbuilder 
of southern China, who laid before him a perfect model 
of a sharp-keeled vessel, imploring his Majesty to pat- 
ronize his invention; but, no sooner had he finished 
spenking, than the “ heaven-descended monarch,” grasp- 
ing his slipper, threw it with unerring aim at the mis- 
crennt's head, at the same time crying, “ Avaunt, mon- 
ster! from henceforth build all thy vessels on the model 
of that old shoe.” 

(Naut.) Hard, salted beef supplied to ships making 
long voyages. 

A chunk; a thick lump or slab of anything; as, a junk 
of bread, 

Junk-Ceylon, or Salangan, an island at the 
S. E. extremity of the Bay of Bengal. lying on the W. 
coast of the Malay peninsula. from which it is separated 
by a narrow channel. Ext. 25 miles long, by about 10 
broad. Desc. Hilly and fertile, and well adapted for 
producing coffee and indigo. It has numerous herds of 
buffaloes, hogs. and deer. Pop. about 5.000, consisting 
of a mixture of Malays, Chinese, Siamese, and Birmans. 
Lat. 8° N., Lon. 98° 30’ E. 
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Junk’-bottle, n. A thick bottle of green glass, usu-! 
ally employed in holding beer, &e. 


Junk'et. x. It. giumcata, curdled milk; giumcato, Juno'n ia, n. 


covered with rushes, from giumco = Lat. juncus, a rush; 
O. Fr. joncade, spoon-meat made of cream, rose-water, 
and sugar.] A sweetmeat ; a delicacy ; a bonne-bouche. 
—A furtive entertainment; a secret feast or carouse. 

—v. n. To feast in secret; to make a stealthy entertain- 
ment. — To feast; to banquet. 

—v.a. To give entertainments to: to feast. 

Tue old woman was in a hurry to junket ber neighbors." 
Walpole. 

Junk'eting, n. A private feast, banquet, or enter- 
tainment. 

Junk’-ring, n. (Mach) A ring fitting, a groove 
around a piston, to make it steam-tight. The ring is 
turned accurately to the diameter of the cylinder, and 
slightly hammered all round on the inside to increase 
its elasticity; it is then cut open, and put in its place: 
springs are sometimes used for pressing it outward. 

Juno. (Myth.) The queen of the gods, according to 
the Grecian mythology, was daughter of Saturn and 
Ops, und sister to Jupiter, Pluto, Neptune, Vesta, Ceres, 
&c. She was born at Argos, or, according to others, in 
Samos, and was intrusted to the care of the Seasons, or, 
as Homer and Ovid mention, to Oceanus und Tethys. 
Juno was devoured by Saturn, according to some 
mythologists; and, according to Apollodorus, she was 
again restored to the world, by means ofa potion which 
Metis gave to Saturn. Jupiter was not insensible to her 
charms, and proposed to marry her,and the nuptials of 
Jupiter and Juno were celebrated with the greatest 
solemnity: the gods, all mankind, and all the brute 
creation attended. By her marriage with Jupiter, Juno 
became the queen of all the gods, and mistress of 
heaven and earth. Her conjugal happiness, however, 
was frequently disturbed by the numerous amours of 
her husband, and she showed herself jealous and inexo- 
rable in the highest degree. Juno had some children 
by Jupiter: according to Hesiod, she was mother of 


Ju’‘not, Anoocue, duke of Abrautes, a distinguished 


Jun'ta, n.; pl. JUNTAS. [Sp., from Lat. junctus, from 


JUPI 


and it accomplishes its revolution around that body in 
4 years and 152 days. 

(Zoal.) A genus of lepidopterous in- 
sects, family Nymphalide, containing the Lavinia But- 
tertly, common in the Southern States. The wings are 
dark-brown above, euch with a large and a small eye- 
like spot on both sides; the fore-wings have two orange- 
red spots near the middle of the front margin, and a 
whitish band encircling the eye-lined margin. 


French general, was born in 1771, and entered the army, 
as u volunteer, in 1791. He first attracted the notice of 
Bonaparte by his coolness and courage when serving 
as n lieutenant at the siege of Toulon. Bonaparte at 
once made him his aid-de-camp. He took part in the 
campaigns of Italy and Egypt, and became general in 
1801, A few years later he was made colonel-geueral 
of hussars, and appointed to the command of Paris. In 
1506, he was placed at the head of the army in Portugal, 
where he remained two years, and was honored with his 
ducal title; but being defeated nt the battle of Vimiera 
by Sir Arthur Wellesley (the duke of Wellington), he 
was compelled to capitulate. He subsequently served 
in Spain, and was made governor of the Illyrian prov- 
inces. D. 1813. His wife was the celebrated duchess of 
ABRANTES, q. v. 


jungo, to join] A term applied in Spain to legislative 
assemblies or administrative coyncils. In the Middle 
Ages, the assemblies of the representatives of the nation 
without any preliminary call of the monarch were 
termed juntas. It was sometimes, also, used as synon- 
ymous with Cortes. In 1800, Napoleon summoned 
together 150 representatives of the nation, under the 
name of J., for the adoption of a constitution which he 
wished to establish. After the insurrection, a new J. 
was formed, composed of the principal leaders of the in- 
surrection, and numbering 44 members; besides which 
there was, in every province not subjugated by the 
French, a provincial J. subordinate to it. 
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in Syria or Babylon he was worshipped as Belus, in 
Egypt as Osiris, and in Northern Africa and Libya un- 
der the name of Ammon, or Jupiter Ammon: the in- 
habitants of the ancient world, as Gibbon says, “ ap- 
proaching with the same external reverence and the 
same inward contempt the altars of the Libyan, the 
Olympian, and the Capitoline Jupiter.“ The surnames 
of Jupiter were as numerous as his attributes or func- 
tions; he is generally represented sented on a golden 
throne, holding in a raised hand the thunderbolts 
ready to launch, and in the other a sceptre, having an 
eagle with expanded wings at his feet. The oak was 
sacred to Jupiter, because he first taught mankind to 
feed on acorns, The authority of Jupiter was univer- 
sal, all powers in and under the earth, as well as in the 
skies, being subservient to his mandates, the Fates 
alone excepted, 

(Astron.) The sixth of the greater or primary planeta, 
reckoning them in order from the sun. and including 
the planet Vulcan, which was discovered between Mer- 
cury and the sun, in 1859. It is the largest of all the 
heavenly bodies in oursolar system, with the exception 
of the sun itself. Its diameter is calculated to be about 
90,750 miles, while its mean density is about one-fourth 
of that of the earth, or 1:42 when compared with the 
density of an equal bulk of water represented by unity. 
The shape of the planet is that of an oblate spheroid; 
its polar diameter, or the length of its axis of revolution, 
being 85,500 miles, which is, to its equatorial diameter 
very nearly in the proportion of 16 to 17. The mean 
distance of Jupiter from the sun is calculated to be 
494,000,000 miles; it accomplishes its revolution about 


Jun'to. n. [Sp. junta ; It. giunto, from Lat. junctus.) A 
meeting or collection of men joined together for secret 
deliberation and intrigue for party purposes; a cabal ; 
a faction; as, “a junto of petty tyrants.” — South. 

Jupe, un. The same as JUPON, g. v. 

Jupiter, [Contracted from Jovis pater = Diei pater, 


Mars, Hebe, and Ilithya, or Lucina, and, besides these, 
she brought forth Vulcan. According to others, it was 


not Vulcan, but Mars or Hebe that she brought forth. 


A 


Fig. 1462. — JUNO. 


The repeated debaucheries of Jupiter at last provoked 
Juno to such a degree, that she retired to Euboea, re- 
solved to forsake him forever. Jupiter, however, pro- 
posed a reconciliation, which was soon dissolved by new 
offences. Jupiter punished the cruelties which she had 
exercised upon Hercules, by suspending her from the 
heavens by a golden chain, and Vulcan was expelled 
from heaven by his father, for assisting his mother. The 
worship of Juno was universal, and even more so than 
that of Jupiter, according to some authors. Her sacri- 
fices were offered with the greatest solemnity. She was 
worshipped chiefly at Argos, Samos, Carthage, and after- 
wards at Rome. Among the birds, the hawk, the goose, 
and particularly the peacock, often called the bird of 
Juno, were sacred to her; and the dittany, the poppy, 
and the lily were her favorite flowers. As Juno's power 
was extended over all the gods, she had the privilege of 
hurling the thunder of Jupiter when she pleased. Her 
temples were numerous, the most famous of which were 
at Argos und Olympia. The surnames of Juno are vari- 
ous ; they are derived either from the functions or things 
over which she presided, or from the places where her 
worship was established. She was the goddess of all 
power and empire, and she was also the patroness of 
riches. She was represented sitting on a throne, with 
a diadem on her head and a golden sceptre in her right 
hand. Some peacocks generally sat by her, and a 
cuckoo often perched on her sceptre; while Iris, behind 
her, displayed the thousand colors of her beautiful rain- 
bow. The Roman consuls, when they entered upon 
office, were always obliged to offer her a solemn sacrifice. 
The Juno of the Romans was called Matrona or Ro- 
mana. 

(Astron.) One of the asteroids, (J. v.) It was dis- 
covered by a German astronomer, Herr Harding, of 
Lilienthal, on Sept. 1, 1804, It holds the third place 
among the asteroids in order of discovery, and the 
fourth in point of size, being 112 miles in diameter. Its 
mean distance from the sun is about 253,526,000 miles, | 


father, or lord, of heaven.] (yt. The Latin name of 
the Greek Zeus, the supreme god of the heathens — 
called Optimus, because of the benefits he conferred on 
the world, and Maximus, from the universality of his 
power — was the son of Saturn and Ops, and twin-born 
with Juno. His father, Saturn, when he received the 
sovereignty of the universe from the Titans, was pledged 
never to rear male heirs, and consequently, as the most 
effectual way to prevent any after-dispute on that point, 
or rivalry with himself by troublesome adult sons, in- 
sisted upon Ops bringing him all the male children the 
moment they were born, and these he at once in true 
cannibal fashion devoured. Ops, however, contrived to 
secrete Jupiter, and giving her husband a stone to 
digest instead of a child, dispatched the celestial heir to 
the island of Crete, where, in a cave on Mount Ida, he 
was reared on gont's- milk. Emboldened by the success 
of her finesse with regard to Jupiter, Opa contrived to 
gave some more of her children, till the Titans, discov- 
ering the fact and breach of contract, deposed and im- 
prisoned the really innocent Saturn. By this time, how- 
ever, Jupiter had grown sufficiently strong to wage war 
on the Titans, to release his father, and ultimately to 
grasp and wield the omnipotent thunder himself; 
and having espoused Juno as his consort of the uni- 
verse, gave the sovereignty of the seas to his brother 
Neptune, and of the infernal regions to his other 
brother Pluto; and as his futher Saturn was troubled 
with ambi- 
tious pro- 
jects, and had 
a strong 
opinionon 
the priority 
of his claim 
to the thun- 
der over that 
of his sons, 
Jupiter sig- 
nificantly de- 
spatched him 
to earth, 
where, in the 
kingdom of 
Latium in 
Italy, the de- 
posed Saturn 
is reported to 
have taken 
up his resi- 
dence. The 
grossly 

moral con- 
duct of Jupi- 
terled to 
perpetual 
dissensions 
among the 
august synod 
— Juno forever proclaiming her wrongs with angry 
and vehement utterance; but all to little purpose, | 


Fig. 1463. — JUPITER. 


Fig. 1464. — TELESCOPIC VIEW OF JUPITER. 


its own axis in 9 hours 55 minutes, and its revolution 
around the sun in 11 years 217 days. The inclination 
of its orbit to the ecliptic is about 1° 19’, while the in- 
clination of its equator to the ecliptic is 3° 5’ 30”. Cas- 
sini was the first who ascertained the length of the time 
in which Jupiter performs a complete revolution about 
its axis; but Hooke first discovered the fact of the 
actual relation of the planet. When viewed through a 
telescope, the planet seems to be surrounded by several 
narrow bands or belts of a dark color, which are paral- 
lel to each other and its equator. Astronomers differ 
as to the cause of this singular appearance; but it is 
supposed to arise from the presence of dense masses of 
cloud about the planet. Jupiter is accompanied by four 
satellites or moons, which revolve about it in the same 
manner as the moon revolves about the earth. The fol- 
lowing table shows the approximate time of revolution 
of each satellite about the planet, with its distance from 
the planet and its diameter in miles: 


Satellites. Period of Revolution. Mean Distance. 
Days. Hours. Miles. 


Diameter. 
Miles. 


eption of the fourth, 
suffer an eclipse in each revolution around the planet. 
The eclipses of the satellites of Jupiter, especially of the 
first, afford the means of determining the longitude of 
any place on the earth's surface, and the time at which 
any eclipse of Jupiter’s satellites commences is conse- 
quently registered in the Nautical Almanac for the 
guidance of sailors, the time named therein being the 
hour at which the eclipse would commence at Green- 
wich, if visible there. Now at whatever parts of the 
earth these eclipses are visible, they are always seen by 
observers at exactly the same moment of time, in con- 
sequence of the great distance of Jupiter from the earth. 
The observer, wherever he may be, has merely to note 
the exact time at which the eclipse commences when 
viewed from his position, and then refer to the Nautical 
Almanac to ascertain the time at which it commences 
at Greenwich. The difference between the times when 
reduced to degrees and minutes, an hour of time corre- 
sponding to 15 degrees of space, will show the longitude 
of the observer's position, which will be east of Green- 
wich if the time when he observes the commencement 
of the eclipse be later than at Greenwich, and west of 
that place if it be earlier. Thus, if the commencement 
of the eclipse of a satellite of Jupiter be S r. u., accord- 
ing to Greenwich time, the time of immersion to an ob- 
server 15° E. of Greenwich will be 9 P. u., and to an 
observer 15° W. of that place it will be 7 p. u. 


Jupiter appearing, by the mythology, to have retained Jupon’, Juppon’, Jupe, u. Fr. and Sp. jupon.] A 


to the last his extremely susceptible nature. The wor- 
ship of Jupiter was universal, though his name varied | 


closely- fitting surcoat formerly worn over a suit ofarmor. 
Some wore a breast-plate and a light jupon.” — Dryden. 


with the country or people who sacrificed to him. Thus, |—A woman's petticoat; a corset; a jump. 
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JURI 


Ju’ra, a frontier dept. of France, region of the E., for- 
merly included in prov. Franche Comté, between Lat. 
46° 1% and 47° Is’ N., aud Lon. 5° 19 and 6° 12’ E, 
having N. Haute Sadue, E. Doubs and a part of Switzer- 
land, S. Ain, and W. Sadne-et-Loire and Côte d Or. 
Length, N. W. to S. E., 70 m. — Area, 499,401 hectares, 
More than two-thirds of the surface, priucipally in the 
S. and E., is covered with mountain ranges belonging to 
the Jura system, the principal summit of which, the 
Reculet, 5,633 feet high, is in this department.— Rivers. 
Numerous; the chief are the Doubs and Ain. Lakes 
and marshes are also numerous.—Sal. Various. Prod, 
Wheat and other cereals, wine, and dairy produce. 
Horses, sheep, and cattle are reared in large numbers. 
— Min. Iron, marble, alabaster, gypsum, lead, coal, and 
copper. Mining operations are, however, little attend- 
ed to. — Manuf. Iron, paper. cotton, and linen fabrics, 
chamois, and other kinds of leather, glue. mineral acids, 
statuary, Kc. This dept. is divided into 4 arrond,— 
Chief towns. Lons-le-Saulnier (the cap.), Dole, Poligny, 
and St. Claude.— Pop. 298,477. 

Ju’ra, a river of Russia, in the govt. of Wilna, rising 
near Ratova, and after a course of 75 m., falling into the 
Niemen, above Tilsit. 

Jura. one of the Hebrides, or W. islands of Scotland, ly- 
ing off the coast of co. Argyle, having the island of Islay 
on the S. W.; Lat. 56° 2’ N., Lon. 5°51’ W. It is 27 m. 
long, and 5 broad. A ridge of bleak and rugged moun- 
tains traverses the island, its highest peak, called the 
Paps of Jura, attaining an elevation of 2,700 feet. The 
inhabitants live on the E. side, where the coast is level. 
Prod. Oats, barley, potatoes, and flax. Ip. 2,500 

Ju’ra Mountains, achain of Central Europe, usually 
classed with the Alpine system, and including the ranges 
of W. Switzerland, and those between the Lake of Gen- 
eva, the Rhone, the Saône, and the Doubs, The range 
commonly thus designated has a length of about 160 m., 
with an average breadth of 30 m., commencing S. on the 
banks of the Rhone, and running N. E. to the junction 
of the Rhine and Aar; but connected mountains of anal- 
ogous composition run N. through Suabia and Franco- 
nia, and S. W. along the right bank of the Rhone to the 
vicinity of Narbonne, so that the Jura range, in its most 
extended sense, has a length of about 600 m. The Swiss 
Jura consists of several long, parallel chains, inclosing 
narrow, longitudinal valleys, such as the Val de Joux, 
the Val Travers, &c. Transverse valleys, similar to those 
of the main Alpine system, are of rare occurrence, and 
the range throws off only one lateral spur, viz., the 
chain of Mont Jorat passing between the likes of Gen- 
eva and Neufchatel, and joining the Bernese Alps. The 
slope is abrupt on the Swiss side, but more gentle towards 
France; and the ridge, as seen from a distance, presents 
aregular undulating line, with rounded, dome-like sum- 
mits, contrusting strongly with the abrupt crags and 
towering peaks of the Alps. The culminating point of 
the chain, le Reenulet, is 5,633 feet above sea-level, and 
the roads across the ridge have an elevation, varying 
from 2,600 to 3,500 feet. The geological constitution of 
these mountains is limestone of the Oülitic series, and 
the vegetation nearly resembles that of the Alps. 

Ju’ral, a. Relating or belonging to natural right (n.) 

Juras’sie Rocks. (Gl.) The limestones and other 
deposits of the Jura, belonging to the middle secondary 
period, offer the nearest analogues to the typical oblitic 
series of England, and thus the part of the geological 
sequence called od/itic (from the prevalence of a particu- 
lar variety of limestone) is there designated Jurassic, 
the oulite being often absent. A large part of the Alpine 
chain consists of rocks of the Jurassic period. — See 
OoLITIC SYSTEM. 

Ju'rat. n. A magistrate in some corporations; — an 
alderman. (Eng. and R.) 

Jurid'ic, or Jurid’ical, a. [Lat. juridicus — jus, 
Juris, justice, and dico, to administer.] Relating to the 
administration of justice: acting in the distribution of 
justice; pertaining to a judge. 

Used in courts of lauw or tribunals of justice. 

Juridical Days. (Law.) Days on which courts of 
justice can be lawfully holden. 

Jurid ically, ar. According to forms of law or pro- 
ceedings in tribunals of justice; with legal authority. 

Ju'ris-con'sult, n. One who gives his opinion in cases 
of law; a jurist. 

Jurisdic'tion, n. [Old Fr.; Fr. jurisdiction; Lat. 
jurisdictio. See Junivic.] The legal power or authority 
of doing justice in cases of complaint; the power of 
executing the laws and distributing justice — The power 
of governing or legislating, the power or right of exer- 
cising authority. — The limit within which power may 
be exercised. 

Jurisdie'tlonal. a. Pertaining or relating to juris- 
diction; as, jurisdictional privileges. 

Jurisdie'tive. a. Possessing jurisdiction. 

Jurispru‘dence, n. [Fr.; L. Lat. e 
jus, juris, law, and prudentia, knowledge of, or skill in. 
See Prupent.] The science of law; the knowledge of 
the laws, customs, and rights of men in a state or 
2 necessary for the due administration of 

ustice. 

Jurispru'dent. a. [Lat. jus, juris, and prudens, 
learned.) Comprehending law. 

—n. A person learned in the law; a juris-consult. 

Jurispruden’tial, a. Belonging to jurisprudence. 

Ja'rist,n. [Fr. eue, from Lat. jus, juris, law) A 
man who professes the science of law; one versed in 
the law, or, more particularly, in the civil law; a civilian. 
— One versed in the lawof nations, or who writes on 

the subject. 

Suris’tic, or Juris’tieal, a. Belonging to a jurist 
or to jurisprudence. (x.) 


JUSS 


Ju'ror, n. Fr. juré; late Lat. jurator, from juro, jura- 
tus, to swear.) (Law.) One who serves on a jury. 


“Ishall fnd your lordship judge aud juror.” — Shaks, 


—In England. the name applied toa member ofa committee 
appointed to decide on the merits of articles exhibited 
by public competition, aud adjudge premiums or prizes 
therefor. 

Juruena, (zh00-r00-a’na,) a considerable river of Brazil, 
rises about 60 m. N. E. of Matto Grosso, and tlows N. to 
Tapjos. 

Jury. n. [Fr. See Juror.) (Law.) A body of men who 
are sworn to declare the facts of a case as they are de- 
livered from the evidence placed before them. The 
origin of this venerable institution of the common law 
is lost in the obscurity of the Middle Ages. Antiquaries 
trace it back to an early period of English history; 
but if known to the Saxons, it must have existed in a 
very crude form, and may have been derived by them 
from the mode of administering justice by the pe of 
litigant parties, under the feudal institutions of F be, 
Germany, and the more northern nations of Europe. 
The ancient ordeals of red-hot iron and boiling water, 
practised by the Anglo-Saxons to test the innocence of 
a party accused of crime, gradually gave way to the 
wager of battle, in the days of the Normans; while this 
latter mode of trial disappeared in civil cases in the 
18th century, when Henry II. introduced into the assizes 
atrial by jury. It is referred to in Magna Charta as an 
institution existing in Kugland at that time; and its 
subsequent history is well known. Trial by jury is 
guaranteed by the Constitution of the United States. in 
all criminal cases except upon impeachinent, and in all 
suits at common law where the subject-matter of the 
controversy exceeds $20 in value. The right to sucha 
trial is also inserted in many of our State constitutions. 
—A common jury is one drawn in the usual and regular 
manner, — A grand jury is a body organized for certain 
preliminary purposes. A special jury is one selected by 
the mutual assistance of the parties. This is granted in 
some cases upon motion and cause shown, under various 
local provisions. — The number of jurors must be 12, 
who must possess the qualifications which may be pre- 
scribed by statute, must be free from any bias cansed 
by relationship to the parties or interest in the matter 
in dispute, and in criminal cases must not have formed 
any opinion as to the guilt or innocence of the accused. 
— The selection of jurors is to be made impartially; and 
elaborate provisions are made to secure this impartiality. 
In general, a sufficient number are selected, from among 
the qualified citizens of the county or district, by the 
sheriff, or similar executive officer of the court, and, in 
ease of his disqualification, by the coroner, or in some 
cases by still other designated persons, From among 
these the requisite number is selected at the time of 
trial, to whom objection may be made by the parties. — 
The province of the jury is to determine the truth of 
the facts in dispute in civil cases, and the guilt or inno- 
cence of the person accused in criminal cases. If they 
go beyond their provir their verdict may be set aside. 
— Qualified persons may be compelled to serve as jurors 
under penalties prescribed by law. — Bourter. 

—In England, a committee appointed to award prizes, &c., 
at a public exhibition, : 

Jury of Inquest. A jury impanelled to inquire into 
the cause or causes of violent or sudden death. (Called, 
in England, Coroner's jury.) 

Ju’ry-box,n. The place where the jury sits during 
the trial of a cause. 

Ju’'ry-man, u.: pl. JURY-MEN. 
on a jury; a juror. 

Ju'ry-mast. n. (Nut,) A temporary mast substituted 
for one carried or cut away in a storm or engagement. 

Ju’ry-rigged, a. (Naut.) Fitted with temporary 
rigging, as a ship. 

Ju ry-rudder. n. (Mut.) A temporary rudder im- 
provised to meet an emergency. 

Jus, n. {iat A word frequently used in Law and Med- 
icine. It admits of several significations, the chief of 
which are— that which is right or conformable to law; 
also the obligation which the law imposes; also, a man's 
privileges, whether singularly or collectively; it means 
likewise the power which originates from the law, as 
well as the place where justice is administered. 

Jus quiri'tium (oman Hist.) signified the fullest 
enjoyment of a Roman citizen of the right of security: 
of personal liberty, of registration on the list of prop- 
erty, of participation in the service of the legion, in 
public honors, of the right of suffrage, &c. 

Jussi, n. A peculiar kind of fibre brought from Ma- 
nilla, of which dresses are made. 

Jussieu, ANTOINE DE, (zhoos’se-u(r,) a French botanist 
and physician, B. at Lyons, 1688. After travelling over 
Europe, he settled at Paris, where he became a member 
of the Academy of Sciences, and professor of Botany in 
the Royal Garden. He enriched the memoirs of the 
French Academy with several valuable papers on botany 
and mineralogy, the result of observations made during 
his travels. He also wrote the appendix to Tournefort's 
Institutions af Botany, and abridged Barrelier's work 
upon the Plants of France, Spain, and Italy; he was 
likewise the author of a Discourse upon the Progress of 
Botany. D. 1758. 

Jussieu, BERNARD DE, brother of the above, n. at Lyons, 
1699. He distinguished himself as an able physici 
and botanist. He became professor and demonst 
in the Royal Garden, and was chosen a member of the 
French Academy of Sciences, and of several foreign 
societies. He published an edition of Tournefort’s 
“History of Plants in the Environs of Paris,” and was 
the author of a book entitled The Friend of Humanity ; 
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One who is impanelled 


JUST 


or, the Advice of a Good Citizen to the Nation. 
Paris, 1777. 

Jussieu, JosePn DE, brother of the preceding, B. at Lyons, 
1704, was also a member of the Academy of Sciences at 
Paris, and accompanied Condamine to Peru in 1735 
was not only a good naturalist and physician, but an ex- 
cellent engineer. He published a journal of his voyages, 
D. 1779. 

Jussieu, ANTOINE LAURENT DE, a celebrated botanist, 
nephew of the preceding, B. at Lyons, 1740, was the 
greatest philosopher of his family, and author of the 
Natural System of Botany. Me went to Paris in 1765, 
to complete his studies, under the direction of his uncle 
Bernard. In 1770 he took the degree of doctor of med- 
icine, and was svon afterwards chosen professor of bote 
uny in the Royal Garden In 1759 he published his 
great work, the Genera Plantarum, in which, for the 
first time, the whole vegetable kingdom was arranged! 
according to a natural classification. He subsequently 
filled many important scientific posts in Puris, and con- 
tinued till his eichtz-eighth year to dictate valuable 
memoirs on the science of botany. The great work of 
Jussieu, in an improved and amended form, is one of the 
chief text-books on botany, not only in Frauce but in 
England. D. at Paris, 1 

JUSSIEU, ADRIEN DE, son of the above, B. at Paris, 1797, 
was educated for the medical profession, but devoted 
himself to the science which his father bad so greatly 
benefited. In 1826 he succeeded his father as professor 
of botany; and, although he wrote no large work on 
the science, he contributed a great number of valuable 
memoirs relative to it to the scientific annals of France. 
He also contributed to the * Natural History” of Milne- 
Edwards, He was a member. and afterwards president, 
of the French Academy of Sciences. D. 1853. 

Just, a. (r guste; Lat. justus, from jus, juris, law, 
right, justice] Keeping or observing the rules or law 
of right; founded on justice; conformed to justice or 
Tight; equitable; right; lawful; rightful; conformed 
to the laws of God; intluenced by a regard to the laws 
of God; righteous; upright; religious; honest; con- 
forming exactly to the laws, and to principles of recti- 
tude; conformed to the rules of justice; doing equal 
Justice: true; — applied cqually to persons or things. — 
Conformed to truth and 4 „; exact; accurate; 
regular; normal; proper; orderly; applied to a true or 
faithful standard; due; regular, 

e was a comely personage a little above just stature.""— Bacon, 
dr. Exactly; precisely; accurately; nicely; closely; 
near, or nearly in place; near, or nearly in time; almost; 
merely. 
“ Just as the twig is bent the tree 's inclined.“— Pope. 

But just: barely; narrowly: scarcely; with nothing to 
spare; as, he was but just in time to catch the train, 

Just now: a little while ago; a few moments back; as, 
we met with them just now. 

Just. n andv.n. See JOUST. 

Just. (St.,) (ue. a monastery in Extremadura, Spain, 
whither Charles V. retired after abdicating the crown in 
favor of his son Philip, 

Just, (St.,) a town of England, co. Cornwall, near 
Land’s End. It is about Im. from Cape Cornwall, and 
consists principally of miners engaged in copper mines, 
Pup. About 8,000, 

Just, (St.,) Louis ANTOINE DE, a French author and revo- 
lutionist, n. in Nivernais, in 1767. He early embarked 
upon the paths of literature, and when the revolution 
broke ont became one of its most fiery advocates. Able, 
accomplished, and rigidly correct in his habits, Sl J. 
speedily rose to eminence. In 1791, he brought out his 
Esprit de la Revolution et de la Constitution de la France, 
and in the following year was chosen representative of 
the dept. Aisne in the Convention. While in Paris, he 
was among those who sternly advocated, and voted for, 
the death of Louis XVI. St. J. played a conspicuous 
part in all the acrimonious debates which took place at 
this period between his own party and the Girondins, 
After the fall of the latter party, in June, 1793, St. J be- 
came associated with Robespierre in the sanguinary 
republican govt. which followed; and St. J's name is 
identified with the hideous and indiscriminate bloodshed 
which marked the decrees of the Convention in the late 
ter part of 1793, and beginning of 1794. Ou Feb. 19 in 
the latter year, St J. was chosen president of the Con- 
vention, and in this capacity drafted the report which 
sent his political opponents, Danton, Hebert, and others, 
to the scaffold. After the dawn of a reaction in popular 
feeling, and the final ubsorption of power by the mod- 
erate republican party, St. J. was seized, with his col- 
league Robespierre (q. v.), and guillotined, July 27, 1794. 

Just-au-corps, (z/iist-o-kdr’,) n. [Fr.] A doublet; a 
close-fitting jacket. 

Juste milieu, (is, m., [Fr., happy mean, just 
medium.] (French Pol.) After the revolution of 1830, 
this term acquired a political signification, and came 
into very frequent use, because of the declaration of the 
organs of Louis Philippe, that the juste milieu was the 
only principle of government which could secure the 
welfare of France. 

Jus'tice. (us,) n. Fr.: Lat. justitia, from justus, just, 
from jus, law, right.] Practical conformity to the laws,and 
to the principles of rectitude in the dealings of men with 
each other; the virtue which consists in giving to every 
one that which is his due; honesty; integrity in come 
merce or mutual intercourse. 

“ Poetic Justice, with her lifted scale.” — Pope. 

Equal distribution of right in expressing opinions; fair 
representation of facts respecting merit or demerit; 
equity; impartiality. — Vindicative or just treatment; 
merited reward or punishment; dealing out of desert. 

“ Equal and exact justice to all men.""—Jeferson. 
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—Conformity with right; equity; assertion of just due or (Theol.) To accept as just or righteous, on account of “ Nothing can justly be despised, that cannot justly be blamed.” 
title; as, the justice of a demand, the Saviour's mer i è South. 
“Draw thy sword, that... thy arm may do thee justice.” Shake. — f. n. (Printing.) adjust so as to make an even sur- Just’ness Quality of being just: justice; upright- 


n 2 > DAET C 0 come! _ face, or true line; — suid of type. ness; „quit, accuracy; exactness ; conformity to some 
el e 1010 e Justin I.. (Flavius A801 Justinus,) a Byzantine! 0 correctness or propriety; correctness; pro- 
Ki 1 a 3 ! P| ope 505 p ` % to srank ot genera riety ; ness, 
Mae AA 1 e pes eee from icing ries e beten iii — — „ ut. r. n. [Corrupted from Jer, q. v.] To projéct out- 
95755 Ae 1 Ae belly tinged APERTA Shake. n The soldiers ot the P wtorian bund foreed ward; io shoot forward, or in advance of the main body, 
Z P iim to accept the imperial dignity on the death o. “ Broke by the jutting land on either side.“ — den. 
(Law.) J., as opposed to equity, means mere dog! Anastasius, in 518. ile elle the bishops who had | * ivcti d 4 Ta bod ny 
what positive law requires, while equity doing what been banished by tho Ariaus, and published several 7 5 3 _Drojec ion; a part of a body more prominent than 
is fair and right in the circumstances of each par 159 15 severe edicts against that sect, Hearing of the deatrüe- i they t. S e en 2 
case. J. ig not founded n uw, a Oe werh mt in tion of Antioch by an earthquake, be laid aside the im- Inte y. Bot ae 1294 1a 00 CHORUS 642 
pur idea of what is right; beige Taws are Just ‘te nun perial robes, clothed himself in sa keloth, and passed Jui 750 k 5 t W Por P i AT = f B a Fi bi 
Pe ae pat aid ele a e aes Ok Sulicial several days in fasting and prayer, to avoid divine judg- 905 110 17957 Nute A 11 ips Ll i Say A ena 
mne ß all ei ogg mame 
1e ben des, viii i oe acti a ete ini x ıp. 7,000. 
Jus'tice-Gen'eral, (Lonp.) n. (Sots Law.) i ü 563. e phew of, mmt en de e e p! Jutes, n. pl. An ancient people of Germany, who be- 
principal of the Scottish Jaw- judges. He is also termed and put to death some of his senators from a suspicion 3 longed e 59785 9 gu 5585 addy bacco 
Lord I resident of the High Court of pricey 8 of their being disaffected. Ile made war against Chos- 11 3 ec le pi 1 A muar 5180 Ban compr 
stice of the Peace. (Law.) A Daun ameer roes, king of Persia, who, being defeated at the head 1005 but oh cl 15 8 he iced t at 4 art 7 
invested with judicial powers for the purposes Of Wannen of a numerous arme, WAS obliged to sue for peace. J. sei rash t te 55 te De 117 i tke the No 1 Sel le if x 
ing breaches of the peace, and bringing to punis mene married Sophia, niece of Theodora, wife of the emperor P aen a 5 1 g 192 I s e of 1590 8 tad pd g 
those who have violated the ar Ak offic under| Justinianus, a woman of high spirit, who, taking advan- 15 : x ing re i a you ee Ly ty nett 00 0 801 55 cing 
Bee Sanh ar ae ee CECHA aon 910 tage of her husband's weakness, governed the empire in Aten 9 900 = pa 8 Ie prow is STAR obling Nori n 
ure elected by the people, and ö 105 nen „„ a E 55 1185 20 century, who made n toward the N, Serao e 
% /// 
od be “rs, ad period. At com-“ rens P j r A . Soil. `: . Rye, i 3 
0 law, justices of the pence ha a double power in aogus Pompeius. This work remains, but the original dairy 17 eee and hogs are 3 
relution to the arrest of vere doers ; 8 a felony. or Jus tin (St.), or Justin Martyr, a Christian apologist rented ar bree et ae Manus Warten be Cup. J ars 
breach of the peace has bean e in their res- of the 2d tnry, was a native of Sichem, in Samaria. 1 2 i 17 15 a A ini SUC si avo m igi nally on 
ence, they may personitiy Aae he offender, 1 com-| He was carefully trained in the schools of Greek philos- Dude 77 ie aki 15 iy Sia 922 ZA g 10 157 En is a. 
mand others to do so, and, in order to oreo 1 ie 8 ophy, but was converted to the Christian faith when 50 p A 3 0 4 11 105 193 a 285 on 15 anon in and, 
ons consequences of a tumultuous ragon ly, tiry may abont 30 years of age. A persecution breaking out an E : pst Hey 5 rin a ad 0 a ae Aon l nee 
command others pO at rest alfrayers 9 re the af ah “he against the Christians, under Antoninus, Justin pre- Nori at NG Aae! 3, ae 1015 ant! 7 ö th N W 
been committed in their presence. I act e e| sented to that emperor an admirable apology in their ant ti [NUN haren, frequen Me avas lithe N 1 
nat preset when me de e inte h a eps 1e can] behalf, which tad the desired effect, He atterwards ad- el i al 4 173705 x 158 ne we 5 1 25731 935. ad 
take antes tanrreat the offender, amen kite, nt Parsi dressed another apology to Marcus Aurelius, in which | Jut'lander F I 1. se G ry: 12 z tive ary 
must be imade, by Some pemon a Rp or 10 ee 110 he defended the Christians against the calamnies of | a 1 279170 ia Gian 57 Ati a eog.) native. r pasi 
that the offen e has can sony ed, ane tne the a Cynic philosopher. For this, aud his neglect sues Bars on 0 85 i on e 
VVV I Ge 2 Worship, e was condemned to be scou if duc 40 Jutland or E ing 8 = 
: sheade whic entance Wi i RR | And, d 
stitution of the United States directs that “no warrants and 5 10 0 ane bene lie Ree. putin exect-| Jut'tingly. adv. In a projecting manner; promi- 
shall: kan nt upon a Ane kb ret by Huth Justin'ian I., (FLAVIUS ASICIUS JUSTINIANUS,) A Bo- Jad. n. A projection ina building, rock, &.; aleo, a 
255 Arie t enem Defi ) 1 70 Nies ef ud 1 Bee zautine emperor, B. 482 or 483, succeeded bis uncle Jus-| ier. 2701 we ER At mouth of Miceissi at ear 1394 
son charged is brought, Asen rect en a 15 we peace) tin I. in 527. Some months before the death of his ut“ nde a (Arch.) A Al pr 8 in 
and after a hearing. he is ¢ ischarget vi eld to ‘ball dt 15 uncle, Justinian had persuaded him to consent to his wie uf tho main Safa it buildin P 8 
S e the complaint. or, ce ma ‘U “ail, COM PALES 4 marriage with Theodora, a Well-known actress and cour- y A nee l, Decius 3905 S Ron mn E and satirist, 
priton Sin un pernapa ane 25 i 3: Buttes, justices? tesan, who was created Augusta, and crowned the same patches > robably at A Umm in Cum pats about the 
by inal D nioni, e el e day as her husband. About the same time, Belisarius, beginning of the teig of Claudius. lie studied rhet- 
en in OS. of contracts 39 75 implied extends to the friend and future general of the new emperor, was| orie under the most celebrated masters, and is said to 
$100. — Bouvier, e j 10 1 10 kli a ee soa Stirrt oi The have become an eminent pleader. His first essay as a 
777 a = 1775 Pee odora; and to the intrigues and jealousies stirred up by re tates pies ae 
%% tacks other anme aind be al B 
Justiciable, G hee ) a. at may ex- of the untoward circumstances which have cast a stain) have been sent into an honorable kind of exile, by bein 
e Sahay ee wear) J ti'ei L. Lat.] on the personal character of J. The political events of | made commander of a cohort at Pentapolis on the bon 
Justiciar, (Jetix, Justi e ary. 115 [l „Lat.“ his reign may besummed up in the warsof Belisariusand| ders of Egypt, in his Soth year. J. 150 be said to have 
ne from gunita, justice. One who adminis- the eunuch Narses, who obtained splendid successes| been he le f the Ronde poets, and as the bold and 
e e eee (aes Law.) The supreme over the Persians in tho East, aud the Vandals aud unflinching castigator of vice he stands without a rival. 
court of criminal judicature, É Goths in Italy, and in the se ribis sedition which broke] Good as are his intentions, however, and forcible as are 
Jus ticoat, n. (Fr. just-au-corps.] A close-fitting, onk 10 Constantinople a and was extinguished in his denunciations, the m ral indelicacy of the age in 
sleeved vest. tha hipaa ai buea, 0 pam IS beeen ata which he lived renders these powerful satires too gross 
5 ase, J. We ave fle 0 capital, anc 10 ol 55 k = 4 
Jus'tifinble, a. That may be justified or proved to be ability Miva lugt Shien n bot 10 thet eee add in their details for readers ot the present day. 1 
just; that may be vindicated on principles of law, rea- translations have been made by Dryden, Gifford, &c. 


ai 4 SCAT Ae Z| talents of Theodora, whose vices were gilded by some 2 1 n. A growing youn, 
son. rectitude, or propriety: defensible; warrantable; of the rare qualities befitting an empress. The glory SEvenon comer e hing the 


excusable; as, justifiable homicide, atihisirelien ai . a 
i z 8 ig the famous digest of the Roman law, i : i 4 

Jus tiülableness, n. Rectitude; possibility of bein PA . 12010 , inter ase age of youth; becoming young. H 

fairly defended. = * y E| known generally as the Justinian Code, which was com- Ju'venile, A (Lat. juvenilis, from juvenis; Sansk. 
i yuwan, young. See Youna.) Young; youthful; as, a 


f 5 A piled out of the Gregorian, Theodorian, and Hermogen- 
Jus tifiably, ade. In a manne permitting vindica- ian codes, by ten of the ablest lawyers of the empire, rente 8 de. — Roel bel i adapted 
tion or justification ; rightly; equitably. 5 Nn reaper 88 12 A juvenile appearance.— Relating, or belonging, or pt 

Justifiea’tion, n. [Lat. justificutis ] The act or pro- under the guiding genius of the jurisconsult Tribonian. to youth; as, juvenile play. 
one of justifying ; F conformita. to TEE ede ely 1055 te prorata Law, or Aue —n. A youth; a grown child; a young person. 
t e 19 1 3 z E 00 oper walled; ae“ Pande | „ 2 r 
7 rie right; v ; ` 88 A yon n. Youthfalness; 
lawi at lags ar eia vindication; as, his conduct digest of the decisions and opinions of former magis- e Juvenility, Youthful 2 
$ fr F rary A trates and lawyers, — these two compilations consisted | —Airi . vit manner; the ners or cust 
puy OF being juanta e 3 dr of matter that lay scattered through more than two Strout levity of : = a 
h ee ) bordin! 15 Te Bs pe j thousand volumes, now reduced to fifty; 3, the “ Insti- Juven’tas. (Myth) A Roman goddess, who presided 
PE end.) Mi Protoatant theology, it expresses an act tutes,” an abridgment in four books, containing the |" over youth and vigor. She is the same as the Hebe of 
of Divine favor whereby a ner i Abl ved irom: the substance of all the laws in un elementary form; 4, the! the Greeks, and was represented as a beautiful nymph 
in variegated garments. 


penalty of his sins, and accepted as righteous, not on laws of modern date, including . own edicts, collected 
b r sy pple noma, h 3 aiia ON „en Theke - a 
account of anything in himself, but on acconnt of the into one volume, and called the New Code.” These Juvia, n. (Bot.) The fruit of Besthollatia excelsa, (Fig. 


E S y labors, which a Cæsar had not been able to accomplish 7 

righteousness of Christ imputed to him. In the doc- ans bass elie er SLUT 12 7. aa . 

trine of the Roman Catholic Church, J. is considered eat samnit Ea by tue 108 505 r ee r Pete WILLIAM, an English prelate of great learning, 
not purely as u forensic nct, or nct of acquittal, but, epoch. whereby the spirit of natural ri ht and ec uity was archbishop of ‘anterbury, and is now chiefly remem- 
further, as an infusion of personal righteousness, and ns hea been infused inte them, in eg afi do W of bered for his fidelity to € harles L, whom he attended at 
hence equivalent to what Protestants specially call authority Besides this im obt work of im Raini re- the Isle ot Wight. and-whose last: cequeate he recel red 

santi fication. form. Ne A 55880 des SEN ed eae Ata Wprks 57 on the be He is ae of a e 
Justif'ieative. a. Having power to justify; justifi- S aTa a beaker + san aN ng ue Sulject’s Sorrow, or Lamentation on the Death o 

e palnie auly were pt constantly in ogress iu all) e Charen, published in TGA; and 
Jus'tificator, n. One who supports, defends, vindi- HA chastit nd not less s0 for his great Meeri gana D16 na isi r i 

rates justi — ori zi? 4 h she 2 | 16603. 

e E diligent application to business; but his religious ing, Juxta posit, v.a. To place in juxtaposition or close 
Justif‘icatory, a. Tending to justify; vindicatory; i ec D the Tanas of Theodora, marred eume ii fxg eed ae 
usury s justificative. JusTINIAN IL surnamed Rhinotmetus became e use * ay n clos cone ee 

m A š 8 NIL, ame S, emperor of | i ; 
Jus‘tifier, a. One who justifies; a vindicator; one the Kast on the death of his father, Constantine, 686 Ea ish‘un,) L jurt d i 
who supports ar defends. when he was about sixteen years of age. He was ie, | PUXtaposition, Cesta a): { ai ee ane rhe 
lie who pardons aud absolves from guilt and punish- 1001 1 banished for hl y ‘ty, 1 a e ‘il, Le tio. See Position.) A placing or being set in u position 
ment. posed and banished for his cruelty, by his general, Le| of nearness or immediate contiguity. 


ee . r PIEPT . ontius, 695; regained his throne ten years afterwards, * 1 
sa it Gere We ae ee e and, exhibiting the same ferocious disposition, was as- “Parts that are united by a mere juxtaposition.” —Granville, 
* i ake. J st; 


: ae $ 12 3 sassinated, 711. Juzail’,n. A kind of Afghan fire-arm, or fusil. 
munity. een coupes 2 aw, righty del, id Justin'in a. Relating or belonging to the laws es- Jyar, (Jar) (Chronol.) The eighth month of the 
57 p sintain y; ee eit; n tablished by the Roman emperor Justinian, Jewish year, corresponding, at the earliest, with our 

„unless the oppression is go extreme as to fustify revolution, Justinian Code. See JUSTINIAN L, und PANDECTS. April; but it may bo as late as May. It has only 29 
it would not justify the cvil of breaking up a governinent. ' Justle, (jisl,) v. n. anden. Same as JOSTLE, J v. s 


Everett. Just'ly, udr. [See Just.) In ajust or equitable man- hipore, Jeytpore, (jit-por?,) a town of Him 
—To pardon and clear from guilt; to absolve; to acquit 3} un contormably with right, truth, law, justice, or pro- prov. of Allahabad, 20 m. from Sylhet; Lat. 
to exculpate. priety; honestly ; fairly; impartially; accurately; fitly ; bet. 25° and 26° N. Lon, bet, 919 and 45° E. It contains 

„ ounuot justify whom the law condemns." —Shaks, exactly. the residence of a rajal. Pop. uvoscertained. 
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Jacob's Membrane. (Anat.) A delicato trans. 
parent membrane of the eye separating the choroid 
coating from the retina. 

Jade and Nephrite. (Min.) Fischer of Fieburg 
has written (1876) a large volume upon these minerals, 
which in themselves have little interest, except in their 
relation to archwological matter. Since the earliest 
times they have furnished a large part of the material 
employed for carving of ornaments and idols. No lo- 
calities are known for these minerals in Europe, yet 
the recent explorations of prehistoric remains in Eu- 
rope and-Central America have brought to light hun- 
dreds of stone implements of these minerals. 

Jambosa, (ame- ah,) u. (Bot.) A group of myrta- 
ceous plants, be- 
longing to Eugenia, 
from which it is 
sometimes sepa- 
rated on account 
of the throat of the 
calyx being drawn 
ont beyond the 
ovary, and by the 7 
latter being many- 
celled. They are 
Indian trees, with 
large edible fruit, 
the most esteemed 
being the Malay 
Apple, J. malaccen- 
sis (Fig. 55). 

Janney, SAMUEL 
M., (jan’ne,) a dis- 
tinguished minis- 
ter and writer of the Society of Friends, n. in Londonn 
co., Virginia, in 1801, devoted himself chiefly to literary 
pursuits; among his works may be mentioned, Life of 
George Fox, Life of William Penn, Conversations m Re- 
ligious Subjects, History of the Religious Society of 
Friends, 4 vols. (Zell, Philada., 1861.) The latter met 
with a cordial reception, and is deemed a work of espe- 
cial merit. J. was appointed Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs by President Grant, an office he filled with great 
ability. D. 1880. 

Japanese Art. The Japanese undoubtedly have the 
merit of having created one of the few original schools 
of decorative art handed down to us from past ages— 
a school uninfluenced by any foreign admixture, if we 
except the first rudiments of all their arts and indus- 
tries; derived in remote periods from their more ad- 
vanced neighbors, the Chinese, but from that time left 
to native influences and powers of development. A 
strangely constituted race. unlike even the Chinese, 
from whom in fact they have descended, voluntarily 
maintaining an isolated state for à long succession of 
centuries, the Japanese nation has grown up un- 
der the circumstances best adapted to produce origi- 
nality, and the “insular pride” so natural in their 
isolated position among a group of islands in the 
Pacific Ocean. Thus lelt to themselves, the genius of 
the race has led them rather to direct their efforts to 
confer beauty on objects of common utility and ma- 
terials of the lowest value, than to create masterpieces 
of art to be immured in palaces or only exhibited in 
museums. The faculty of making common and famil- 


Fig. 55.—JAMBOSA MALACCENSIS. 


iar things tell pleasantly upon the ordinary mind, by 


little artistic surprises and fresh interpretations of the 
common aspects of natural objects and scenes, is spe- 
cially their gift, and a gift as valuable as it is rare. 
It is from this standpoint that the art of Japan should 
be viewed fora right appreciation of its claims to ad- 
miration. and for the proper application of the lesson it 
conveys to art-workmen and manufacturers of objects 
of utility. Previous to the London International Ex- 
hibition of 1862, Japan had been in fact a sealed book 
to the Western world. When that exhibition made its 
display in the “Japanese court.“ followed, as this was, 


by a great exhibition in Paris in 1867, in Vienna in 


1875, and in Philadelphia in 1876, the rich treasures 
of art-work came on us as a new revelation in decora- 
tive and industrial arta, and have continued since to 
exercise a strong and abiding influence on all industrial 
art-work. In the International Exhibition of Paris, in 
1878, the “Japanese court“ again presented a match- 
less collection of perfect workmanship and design in 
every variety of material. In textile fabrics, such as 
silks, gauzes, crapes, and embroidery; in bronzes, cloi- 
sonnés, champlevé, repoussé, inlaid, and damascened 
work; in art-pottery, faience. and porcelain; and in 
lacquer, and carved wood and ivory—there was a be- 
wildering variety; but only one opinion prevailed as 
to the palm of superiority due to them. The inferior- 
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ity of most of the articles of the same class exhibited 
in the adjoining “Chinese court.” which, from its close 
proximity, provoked while it afforded every facility for 
a close comparison, was very marked. If other test 
of excellence were needed, it is amply supplied by the 
flattery of imitation; though the mischief of merely 
copying Japanese art-work, without any knowledge of 
the history, religion, popular legends, or the artistic 
tastes which inspire the workman in Japan, is obvious 
in the vulgarized reproductions and the incongruous 
combinations now so common. They may be Japanesque, 
but they are certainly not Japanese in spirit, feeling, or 
execution. Defects are exaggerated, and excellences are 
lost sight of altogether. Theschool of art due to the na- 
tive genius of the Japanese, as a race, is essentially dec- 
orative, and, in its application, to a great degree purely 
industrial. Pictorial art, as we understand it, can 
hardly be said to have any existence in Japan. Most 
of their decorative designs consist of natural objects 
treated in a conventional way. This conventionalism 
is, however, so perfect and free in its allurements that 
nature seems to suggest both the motive and the 
trentment. Though neither botanically nor ornitholog- 
ically correct. their flowers and their birds showa truth 
to nature, and a habit of minute observation in the 
artist, which cannot be too much admired. Every 
blade of grass, each leaf and feather, has been the 
object of loving and patient study. It has been rashly 
assumed by some of the writers on Japanese art. that 
the Japanese do not study from nature. All their work 
is one emphatic protest against so erroneons a supposi- 
tion. It can, in fact, be shown conclusively that the 
Japanese have derived all their fundamental ideas 
of symmetry, so different from ours, from a close 
study of nature, and her processes in the attain- 
ment of endless variety. It is a special feature 
in their art that. while often closely and minutely 
imitating natural objects, such as birds, flowers, and 
fishes, the especial objects of their predilection and 
study, they frequently combine the facts of external 
nature with a conventional mode of treatment bet- 
ter suited to their purpose. During the long appren- 
ticeship the Japanese serve to acquire the power of 
writing with the brush the thousand complicated char- 
acters borrowed from the Chinese, they unconsciously 
cultivate the habit of minute observation and the 
power of accurate imitation, and with these a delicacy 
of touch and freedom of hand which only long practice 
conld give. A hair's-breadth deviation of a line, or the 
slight inclination of a dot or an angle is fatal to good 
calligraphy, both among the Chinese and Japanese. 
When they come to use the pencil, therefore, in draw- 
ing, they are possessed of the finest instruments in ac- 
curacy of eye and free command of the brush. Whether 
a Japanese art-worker sets himself to copy what he 
sees before him or to give play to his fancy in combin- 
ing what he has seen with some ideal in his mind, the 
result equally shows a perfect facility of execution and 
easy grace in all the lines. In their methods of orna- 
mentation, the Japanese treat every object flatly, as do 
their Chinese masters to this day, and this to a certain 
extent has tended to check any progress in pictorial 
art, though they have obtained other and very admira- 
ble decorative effects. Without being ignorant of 
chiaroscuro, or the play of light and shadow, it is true 
that they usnally, though not invariably, paint in flat 
tones as on a vase, and so dispense with both. It is not 
a picture so much asa decoration that they produce, 
but it is a decoration full of beanty in its harmonized 
tints and graceful freedom of design. The delicacy of 
touch is everywhere seen, whether bird or leaf or 


| “flower, or all combined, be chosen as the subject. The 


Japanese artist especially excels in conveying an idea 
of motion in the swift flights of birds and gliding 
movements of fishes, one of the most difficult triumphs 
of art. It has been said that the golden age of Japan- 
ese art is over and gone, and that the conditions no 
longer exist, and can never be renewed, under which 
it has developed its most characteristic excellences. A 
feudal state,in which the artist and the workman were 
generally one and the same person, or at least in the 
same fendal relation to a chief. who was bound to sup- 
port them, working or idle, and took pride in counting 
among his subjects or serfs those who could most excel 
in producing objects of great beauty and artistic valne, 
is a condition as little likely to return in Japan as the 
former isolation and freedom from all foreign influ- 
ences of the people. Under these altered circumstances 
it is to be feared that Japanese art has culminated, 
and shown the best of which it is capable. One of the 
characteristic features of all Japanese art is individual- 
ity of character in the treatment, by which the 
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absence of all uniformity and monotony or sameness is 
secured, Repetition,without any variation, is abhorrent 
to every Japanese. He will not tolerate the stagnation 
and tedium of a dull uniformity by mechanical repro- 
duction, His temperament will not let him endure the 
labor of always producing the same pattern. Mence 
the repetition of two articles, the exact copy of each 
other, and, generally, the diametrical division of any 
space into equal parts, are instinctively avoided—as 
nature avoids the production of any two plants, or 
even any two leaves of the same tree, which in all 
parts shall be exactly alike, The application of this 
principle in the same free spirit is the secret of much 
of the originality and the excellence of the art of Ja- 
pan. Its artists and artisans alike aim at symmetry, 
not by an equal division of parts, as we do, but rather 
by a certain balance of corresponding parts, each dif- 
ferent from the other, and not numerically even, with 
an effect of variety and freedom from formality. The 
art works and the art thought of a people so truly 
artistic as the Japanese have proved themselves to be, 
form a subject of wide scope and great complexity. 
The reports issued by the Japanese commissioners at 
the great exhibitions held snccessively in Paris in 1867 
and 1878, in Vienna in 1875, and in Philadelphia in 
1876; and the report written by direction of the Jap- 
anese government for the South Kensington Musuem 
of London, afford the best example of the variety of 
art-work for which, as a nation, they have now a world- 
wide reputation, It is true, and strange as true, that 
the Japanese have apparently never thought to over- 
step the limits of a purely decorative art,and have thus 
stopped short of the art development of other nations. 
Whether this limitation may be from some organic de- 
fect, or is merely a result of their neglect to study the 
human figure and master the difficulties of rendering 
the fine harmony of line and proportion seen in great- 
est perfection there, it is difficult to determine. Cer- 
tain it is, they have never advanced so far. They have 
always been content to treat the human figure in a 
conventional style, not much in advance of the Egyp- 
tian rendering, and quite incompatible with good draw- 
ing. This summary of the leading characteristics of 
Japanese art is much too brief to be otherwise than im- 
perfect. It may, therefore, be useful, for purposes of 
reference, to give a list of the most recent English 
works on this subject. Dr. C. Dresser, in his Art of 
Decorative Design, and in his Unity in Variety, as de- 
duced from the Vegetable Kingdom, makes particular ref- 
erence to Japanese decorative art. A series of articles 
on Art and Art Industries in Japan, which appeared in 
the “ Art Journal ” in 1875-76, were published in a sin- 
gle volume in 1878. About the same time two works 
appeared on the same subject—J. J. Jarves’s Glimpse of 
the Art of Japan (1876), and Audsley and Bowes's 
Keramic Art of Japan (1875-80). Lastly, there has 
appeared a valuable contribution to our materials for 
an intelligent judgment in Thomas Cutler's Grammar 
of Japanese Ornament and Design (1881). The plates, 
exceeding sixty in number, are preceded by a carefully 
written introductory essay, giving a discriminative 
survey of the chief art industries and the principles 
of Japanese ornamentation. 


Jarves, James Jackson, (jdr’rés,) an American author 


and art-critic, B. at Boston, Mass., 1818, sailed for the 
Sandwich Islands in 1838, and resided for some years at 
Honololu, where he established the Polynesian, the first 
newspaper printed in Oceanica. He travelled exten- 
sively, passing many years in Europe, in making a 
collection of pictures to form the nucleus of an Ameri- 
can Art Gallery, and succeeded in amassing a large 
number of works by the Old Masters, which are now 
deposited in the Fine Art Gallery of Yale Coll. His 
published works include Art Hints (1855); and The Art 
Idea; Scripture, Painting, and Architecture in America. 
(Chem.) The name of a solntion 
of bicarbonate of soda with some chloride of lime, 
which exerts a prompt effect in restoring old engrav- 
ings, wood-cuts, printed matter, and other articles, 
which have become brown or yellow by age. It is pre- 
pared by dissolving four pounds of bicarbonate of soda 
in one gallon of boiling water, and adding one pound 
of finely pulverized chloride of lime. When cool it 
may be bottled for use. The immersion of old and 
stained prints and other articles in this solution for 
only ove minute will completely restore them to their 
former color, and no injury is done to the texture of the 
fabric—especially if washed in water containing a tri- 
fling quantity of hyposulphite of soda, 


Jefferson, in Nebraska, a S. co., bordering on Kansas. 


Aren, abt. 550 sq. m. It is drained by the Little Blue 
River. Soil fertile. Cap. Big Sandy. me 93 8,123. 
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Joule, James Prescott, (jool,) an English scientist, n. 
at Salford, 1818, received in 1870 the Copley Medal ot 
the Royal Society of England for his experimental re- 
searches on the dynamical theory of heat, as announced 
in his works: Disevvery of the Laws of the Evolution of 
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dom by him at his death. He, however, murdered both 
of them, and made himself master of the whole. The 
Romans therefore made war on him, and after a long 
struggle he was conquered, led in triumph by Marius, 
and starved to death in prison at Rome, 106 n. o. 


Heat by Electric Currents, and Discovery of the Mechan-| Juste, THEODORE, (zhoost,) a Belgian historian, B. at 


icul Equivalent of Heat, 

Jugurtha, (joo-gir'thah,)a king of Numidia at the end 
of the 2d century, B. e. He was the grandson of Massa- 
nissa, but illegitimate, and brought up by Micipsa, 
along with his own sons, and left a share of the king-| 


Jes’uits, or Society or Jesus. (Eccl. Hist.) A cele- 
brated religious order of the Roman Catholic Church, 
which was founded by St. Ignatius of Loyola, (see Lo- 
Yola, in the body of this work,) and has filled a large 
space in the ecclesiastical, and even the political, his- 
tory of the world. It was in 1559 that Loyola and bis 
companions submitted to the pope, Paul IHI., the rule 
of the Society of Jesus, the great aim of which was ex- 
pressed in their adopted motto, Ad Majorem Det Gloriam 
(to God's greater glory); and the vow of which, in ad- 
dition to the threefold obligations common to all Cath- 
olic religious orders, of chastity, poverty, and obedience, 
comprised n fourth, whereby the members bound them- 
selves unreservedly to go as missionaries to any conn- 
try which the Pope might indicate to them. The new 
rule was approved by Papal bull in 1540, Loyola being 
elected as the first general of the order. Loyola pos- 
sessed, in the highest degree, the administrative faculty, 
which eminently fitted him for carrying out the neces- 
sary details of such a work —classifying the different 
duties, and distributing the various offices; and hence, 
in the space of a very few years, the Society had estab- 
lished itself in almost every country in Europe, as well 
as in many places throughout the old world and the 
new. The Jesuit was a man everywhere in request, as 
a man perfectly qualified for whatever task he under- 
took, whether as adviser, confessor, teacher, or superin- 
tendent of affairs, The superior thus held in bis hand 
the reins of a spiritual government which was rapidly 
spreading itself over and beyond the Christianized 
world. With deep sagacity of the remoter conse- 
quences, he strictly forbade any Jesuit to recept eccle- 
siastical dignities of any sort; but, at the same time, 
they were not forbidden, but eagerly sought after, the 
office of confessors to emperors, kings, and princes, and 
thus they obtained great power, to be used for the ad- 
vantage of their order and of the Church in general. 
Loyola seems to have been actuated by the belief “that 
all things would go well in the world—a wise conjecture, 
if it were brought into a state of absolute, unreasoning, 
ungainsaying submissiveness to a single hand ruling it 
for its good.“ The casuistry of this body is immortal- 
ized in the“ Provincial Letters” of Pascal, The privi- 
leges granted to the order were such as specially ena- 
bled them to extend their power. At a time when 
Protestantism was so weakening the ranks of the 
Church of Rome, the popes saw the policy of having 
such a body of men to oppose them as the Jesuits, and 
hence they obtained privileges such as no body of men, 
either in church or state, had ever obtained. They 
are totally exempted from the performance of those 
duties which form the chief business of other monks, 
They do not consume half their time in the repetition 
of tedious offices; they practise no rigorous austerities, 
appear in no processions, They are permitted to enjoy 
not only all the rights of the mendicant and secular 
orders, but are exempt from all episcopal and civil 


Jetties, for the improvement of the month of the Mis- 
sissippi River, as constructed by Capt. Eads, consist of 
extensive lines of levees or jutties under water, intended 
to act as river banks, to prevent the river from diffus- 
ing itself as it enters the sea, and thus removing by its 
own currents further out into the Gulf the shallow 
places where at present the sediment of the river is de- 


Brussels, 1818. The most importancof his many works 
are: Histoire E/émentaire et Populaire de la Belgique: 
(3d ed., 1848); Hist. de la Révolution Belge de 1790 (3 
vols., 1846); Précis de I’ Histoire du Moyen Age (5 vols., 
1548); Hist. de la Révolution des Puys Bas sous Philippe 


jurisdiction and taxes, ro that they acknowledge no 
authority but that of the Pope and the superiors of 
their order; and are permitted toexercise every priestly 
function, parochial rights notwithstanding, among all 
classes of men, even during an interdict, bnt also (what 
is not even permitted te archbishops unconditionally.) 
they can absolve trom all sins and ecclesiastical penal- 
ties, change the objects of the vows of the laity, acquire 
churches and estates without further pupal sanction, 
Kc. The general, who is at the head of the order, has 
more absolute power than the general of any other re- 
ligions order. Ile is elected for life, appoints nearly 
all the officers of the order, and receives monthly 
reports from the provincials, and quarterly reports 
from the superiors of the professed houses, the rec- 
tors of the colleges, and the masters of the novices. 
Every third year the catalogues of every province, 
with detailed reports on the capacity and conduct of 
every member, must be sent to him. The order is di- 
vided into provinces, each of which is governed by a 
provincial ; cach professed house, or house of fnll mem- 
bers, is governed by a prapositus; each college by a 
rector; and each residence by a superior. A provincial 
congregation consists of all the professed members and 
such condjutors as are rectors of colleges. A general 
congregation consists of all the provincial, and two 
delegates from each provincial congregation: and meets 
only for the election of a new general, or for deliberat- 
ing on subjects of very great importance. The gen- 
eral council, which elects a new general, elects also 
a monitor, whose duty it is to observe the conduct and 
actions of the general, and, if necessary, to admonish 
him; and a certain number of assistants, whose advice 
the general is bound to seek. A strict examination 
precedes the admission of new members, und five 
points are absolute impediments to admission, viz, 
murder, apostasy, or other grievous offences, subjection 
to degrading sentence, membership in a monastic order, 
marriage, and insanity, or decided weakness of intellect. 
Previous to admission, the novice must make a confes- 
sion to a superior, of his sins and natural infirmities, 
his desires, prejudices, &c.; and these confessions must 
be frequently repeated during the period of his proba- 
tion, At the same time, the members of the order 
keep a strict watch over the words and actions of the 
novices, of whom they are bound to report to the su- 
perior whatever of importance they discover in their 
conduct. The novitiate lasts for two years, during 
which the novices are not allowed to study, but must 
devote their whole time to prayer and meditation, the 
“Spiritual Exercises,” a work composed by Loyola, 
being their chief guide, The novice may then offer 
himself for admission into the society, and being found 

ualified, takes the vows of poverty, chastity, and obe- 

ience, and becomes a scholastic. In this second stage 
he generally devotes fifteen or seventeen years to study 
and teaching in the colleges of the order, first studying 


posited. To construct these J. required great care and 
skill. It has been accomplished by means of piles, and 
by sinking immense mattresses of willow-brush, which 
soon collect the sediment from the current and become 
solid, These will eventually be covered by stone pav- 
ing. Capt. Ead’s contract requires thata channel of 26 


78 


JUTE 


II. (2 vols., 1855); Les Pays-Bas au XV Ime Siècle (1858- 
63). 

ieie. The cultivation of J. is attracting mnch atten- 
tion in the U. States, especially in the Gulf States, where 
it seems to do well, and the first factory for the manu- 
facture of J. fibre was erected at Charleston, S. C., in 
1878. In 1872, 700,000,000 pouads of J. were exported 
from India. It enters into the manufacture of almost 
every kind of fabric, from coarse gunny-cloth to the 
finest satin, See p. 1392. 


belles-lettres, rhetoric, philosophy, the physical and 
mathematical sciences: then teaching in succession 
various branches: and afterwards spending four or six 
years in the study of theology and the Oriental lan- 
guages, The eandidate then spends a second novitiate, 
lasting for one year, during which he lives in retire- 
Ment, making himself acquainted with the constitu- 
tion of his order, und preparing himself for receiving 
the final degree of the order, A detailed report is then 
made by Ins superior to the general of the order, and in 
accordance with this he is admitted to the rank of 
either coadjuter spirttuals or professus. The coadjutors 
have on the whole the same rights as the professi, but 
cannot take part in the provincial and general congre- 
gations of the order, and cannot be elected to a higher 
office than the rectorate of a college. The professed 
members, in whi se hands the supreme government of 
the order lies, take upon themselves the fourth vow to 
go as missionaries wherever the Pope may send them. 
Besides the above classes of members, there are also 
lay-coadjutors, who are received for domestic employ- 
ments. The Jesnits wear no monustic habit, but dress 
in black, nearly like secular priests. The power ac- 
quired by the Jesuits and their intrigues speedily ren- 
dered them hated and detested in most countries where 
they were established. The order was suppressed in 
England in 1604, in Venice 1600, in Portugal 1759, in 
France 1764, and Spain 1767. In 1773 the order was 
totally suppressed by decree of Pope Clement XIV. In 
Prussia, although they had to abandon the constitution 
of the order, they were permitted to continue as an or- 
ganized society. In Russia also the order found an 
asylum, from which they were not expelled till 1817. 
On Aug. 7th, 1844, Pius VII. issued a bull by which he 
restored the order, with all the privileges which it pos- 
sessed at the time of its suppression. A novitiate was 


opened at Rome on Nov. 11th, 1514, and received in 1824 
the direction of the Collegium Romanum, and in 1836 
that of the Propaganda. In Modena, Sardinia, and 
Naples, they were restored in 1815, and reinstated in 
the possession of n part, or the whole, of the former 
property of the order, and several new houses were €s- 
tablished. They returned to Lombardy in 1837, to 
Parma and Venice in 1844, and to Tuscany (for a short 
time) in 1846. The revolution of 1848 endangered their 
existence in all Italy; mobs attacked their houses in 
Genoa and Naples, and they were expelled from nearly 
every state,even from the dominions of the Pope. After 
the snecess of the counter-revolution in 1849, they re- 
turned to most of the states except Sardinia and Tus- 
cany ; but they were aguin expelled by the revolutions 
of 1859-60, from Lombardy, Parma, Modena, and Na- 
ples. The order has again obtained a footing in most 
of the countries of Europe and America; and in some 
countries there are considerable numbers of them. In 
1872, however, the Josuits were expelled from Prussia, 
and also from Switzerland, and from France in 1880, 


feet in depth shall be cleaned ont in the South Pass of 
the river. According to the report of the U. S. engi- 
neers, made in 1877 to the Secretary of War, they fully 
acknowledge the success of the jetty plan, which will 
enable Capt. Eads to receive his payment under the 
contract with the U. S. goverumeut. 


KAFI 


This consonant, used in most ancient and modern 
languages, and the eleventh letter of the English 

© alphabet, takes its derivation from the Greek 
kappa, equivalent to the Hebrew koph. In Latin, k 
occurs only in a few words, although it was frequently 
used in the same language as an abbreviation for words 
commencing with c; as, X. T., for capite tonsus, &c. 
Although unknown to the Anglo-Saxou alphabet, & bas 
in a great meusure usurped in modern English c’s place 
in words of Saxon origin. In the French alphabet, it 
is only used in words derived from foreign languages. 
K, or c hard, is designated a pure mute, being deficient 
in sound, if we except the peculiar sharpness of intona- 
tion it gives to the initial or final sound with which it 
is immediately associated. A, though termed the sharp 
mute of the guttural series (k, g, ch, gh), is more properly 
a palatal letter. When preceding a vowel, it has one 
invariable sound, analogous with that of e before a, o, 
and u, as in kale, Koran, Kurd; the two letters being 
sometimes interchangeabie, as in German Carl, or Karl, 
Latin kalende, or calende, It was formerly the custom 
to supplement c with k in various words of Latin deri- 
vation, as in musick, publick, &c. This practice has 
long fallen into desuetude. As a numeral, it was em- 
K. 250 to express 250; and with a stroke over it, thus, 

250,000. 
“K quoque ducentos et quinquaginta docebit." 
(Chem.) The symbol of potassium. — See Kaui. 

Kaaba, u. See Caana. 

Kaar'ta, a kingdom of W. Africa, of considerable ex- 
tent, W. of Bambarra, and N. E. of Senegambia. It is 
Monntainous, but well cultivated. 

Kaat/erskill, in New Fork, a small stream, rising in 
the Catskill Mountains, and entering the Catskill Creek 
near its mouth. 

Kab, n. A Hebrew dry-measure. — See Can. 

Ka bah, a ruined city of Yucatan, about 2 m. S. E. of 
Uxmel. 

Kub'ala. n. Same as CABALA, g. v. 

Kabas’son, or Cabas'son, n. (Zovl.) See ARMA- 
DILLO. 

Kabob’, v.a. See CABOB. 

Kabruang, (kab-rvo-ang’,) an island of the Malay 
archipelago, between Gilob and the Philippines; Lat. 
30 47’ N., Lon. 127° E. It is 20 in. in circumference. 

Kabul, or Kau'bul. See Casut. 

Kaby les’, u. pl. An aboriginal N. African people.— 
See BERBERS. 

Ka desh. Ka’pesa-Bar’Nea, or EN-MISI 'PAT. (Script.) 
The name of a fountain, city, and the desert around 
(Ps. xxix. 8), in the S. border of the Promised Land. 
It is said, in Num. xx. 65, to lie in the “uttermost 
border of Edom,” and was probably situated beyond the 
great valley El-Arabah, S. of the Dead Sea. A. was 
twice visited by the Israelites in their wanderings, — 
once soun after they left Mount Sinai, and again 38 
years after. At the first visit, the mission and return 
of the 12 spies took place, the rebellion of the people, 
and their presumptuous effort to enter Canaan by the 
pass Zephath, immediately N. of X. (Num. xiii., xiv.) 
At their second visit occurred the death of Miriam, the 
murmuring of the people for water, the miraculous 
supply, the sin of Aaron and Moses in smiting the 
rock, and the fruitless request fur a passage through 
Edom. (Num. xx. 1-22. 

Ku di, Kadias‘ter, u. Same as CADI, J. v. 

Ka‘diak Island. See ALASKA. 

Kadichah, (kua’di-sha,) the first wife of Mohammed, 
who, at the period of her marriage with the prophet, was 
the widow of two husbands, and 40 years of age, Mahomet 
being only 25. She had four sons and four daughters by 
Mahomet, among the last the beautiful Fatima. D. 628. 

Kad'monites, n. (Script.) A tribe of Canaanites, 
who inhabited the Promised Land, E. of the Jordan, 
abont Mount Hermon. 

Kanadom’, « town of European Russia, govt. of Tambov, 
230 m. S. W. from Moscow; pop. 6,000. 

Kafas’son, n. (Zoöl.) Same as K ARBASSON. 

Kaf fa, Cirra, a seaport of European Russia, on the 
S. E. coast of the Crimea; Lat. 459 1 37” N., Lon. 350 
23’ 27” E. This town, the ancient Theodosia, carried on 
a vast trade with the Athenians, and after undergoing 
many vicissitudes, fell, in the 13th cent., into the hands 
of the Genoese, who made it the chief seat of their 
prx during the lengthened period of their ascendancy 
n the Euxine. In 1475, it was taken by the Turks, 
and some time afterwards, by the Russians, who have 
since retained it. Its port is safe and good. Pop. 8,338. 

Kaffir, Ka'fir, or Car'rak, n. See CAFFRE. 

Kaf fle, n. Same as Corrie, g. v. 

Kaffra'ria, See CAFFRARIA. 

Kafilah, u. In Africa, a caravan of travelling mer- 
chants. 

Kafiris'tan, Kaffiris’'tan, or Caffris’tan, 
Koay of the Katfirs or iufidels,“] a country of 

Sentral Asia, on the 8. declivity of the Hindoo Coosh 


Mountains, formi 
bet. 35° and 36° 
area, 7,000 


ng part of the N. basin of Cabul; Lat. 
„Lon. bet. 69° 20’ and 71° 20 E.; 
sq. m. The inhabitants differ from the 
neighboring tribes in their origin, language, creed, and 


complexion. In the latter, they bear a resemblance to 
Europeans. This state of isolation and independence is | 
mainly owing to the natural strength of the region. 
which, thongh frequently invaded, has never been sub- 


dued. The soil is sufficiently fertile to render outside 


K. 


KALE 


intercourse almost unnecessary. The inhabitants are Kalamai’ka, n. A favorite Hungarian dance. 


very skilful workers in wood and metals. Pup. Un- 
known, The principal village is stated to be Caunduish, 
of about 500 houses. * 

Kaftan, n. See CAFTAN. 

Kage, (Idi. n. (Arch.) A screened-in chantry-chupel. 

Kagool’, Kagoul’, or Kagul’, a lake of Russia, 
S. W. of the prov. of Bessarabia. Greatest length, 24 in.; 
brecdth, about 9 m. 

Kahan, n. (Zoll.) The Proboscis Monkey, Nasalis 
larvatus, or Semnopithecus nasica, a species of the Sol- 
emn Apes, the most grotesque in appearance of all the 
different species, the nose being of such a length and 
form as to present to the 
mind no other idea than 
that of a caricature. It 
is a large species, meas- 
uring two feet from the 
tip of the nose to the 
tail, which is more than 
two feet long. The face 
is of a brown color, 
marked with blue and 
red ; the ears broad, thin, 
naked, and hid within 
the hair; the head is 
large, and covered with 
chestnut-colored hair; 
the whole body is also 
of a similar color, ex- 
cept that on the breast 
it approaches to orange. Fig. 1465. 
eer wd mend An KAHAN. OB PROROSCIS MONKEY. 

a „ 
neo; and is sometimes (Copied from Tenney'sZovlogy.) 
seen in large troops. It feeds oniy on fruits. 

Kaha‘ni, u. In the Levant, a public notary. 

Kahle’s, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Clarion co. 

Kail, Kale, n. (Bot.) A variety of the cabbage. — 
See BORECOLE. 

Kail’-yard,n. See KALE-YARD. 

Kalin, n. (Scots Law.) Poultry, &c., payable to a land- 
lord as part of rent. 

Kaiouak, (kai-ook’,) or Gaiou’-Khan, third grand 
khan of the Mongols, B. about A. b. 1205, was son of 
Oktai, and grandson of Jenghis-Khan. He completed 
the conquest of China, commenced by his father, but 
died suddenly in the midst of his victories. K. is called, 
among the sovereigns of China, Ting-Teoung. D. 1248. 

Kair’wan, or Keer’wan, a large city of N. Africa, 
regency Tunis, 85 m. 8. of the cityof Tunis; Lat. 35° 

N., Lon. 95° 57’ E. This is esteemed the second city 
in the regency, and is famous for its fabrication of yellow 
Morocco boots and slippers, the delicate dye of which it 
has hitherto been found impossible to equal. Taken 
and occupied by the French, Oct., 1881. Pop. Est. 50,000. 

Kaisari’ah, the modern name of CÆSAREA, g. v. 

Kaisari’ah. [Anc. Mazaca.] A town of Asiatic Turkey, 
prov. Karamania, on the Karasa, a tributary of the 
Euphrates, 135 m. S. E. of Angora; Lat. 380 42’ N., Lon. 
35° 20’ 20” E. It is a considerable place, and the em- 
porium of an extensive trade. Cotton is grown in great 
quantities in the vicinity. Manuf. Cotton fabrics, and 
Morocco leather. Pop. abt. 25,000. 

Kaiser, (ki’ser,) n. [Ger.; Lat. Cæsar.) The title borne 
by the emperors of Austria, as representatives of the 
old Roman emperors. 

Kaiserslau’tern, a town of Rhenish Bavaria, pleas- 
antly situated on the Lauter, 25 m. N. W. of Landau; 

. 17,896, 

Kal bik’ka, a remarkuble cataract of British N. 
America, in the Kamanatekwoya River, just before it 
enters Lake Superior. It has a full of 130 feet over a 
mica-slate rock. 

Kakapo, n. (Zoöl.) See SUPPLEMENT. 

Kak ny River. See ALASKA. 

Kak’odyl, Kak odyle, Cac’odyl, n. (Chem.) 
An organo-metallic base, containing arsenic. It is pre- 
pared from its chloride by the action of zinc. It is a thin, 
transparent, colorless liquid, resembling arsenietted 
hydrogen in smell. It is very inflammabie, and, when 
poured into oxygen, chlorine, or the air, It inflames. It 
boils at 338° Fahr., and crystallizes in large transparent 
square prisms when cooled down to 21° Fahr. It forms 
salts with the halogens and acids. It also forms an 
acid containing three equivalents of oxygen. This acid 
is peculiar as possessing no poisonous property, though 
containing nearly half its weight of arsenic. Form. 
CyligAs, or Kd. 

K., Oxide of. When a mixture of equal weights of 
arsenious acid and dry acetate of potash is submitted to 
distillation, a heavy poisonous liquid is obtained, which 
has a most disgusting odor of garlic, and takes fire 
spontaneously when exposed to the air. This liquid, the 
oxide of kakodyl. has long beeu kuown under the names 
of alcarsin (arsenical alcohol), and Cudet’s fuming 
liquor. Form. C. IIgASO. 

Kak’oxene, Cakoxene, n. (Gr. kakos, bad, and 
nos, guest.) (Min.) A native phosphate of iron, oc- 
casionally associated with the native oxides. So called, 
probably, in consequence of the injurious effect pro- 
duced by the phosphorus which it contains, upon the 
iron being smelted from the ore with which it is found. 

Kakoxenite, CAKOXENITE, n. (Min.) See KAKOXENE. 

Kalah, (ka'/a.) [Ar a castle.) A prefix of numerous 
fortresses and villages of W. Asia. 
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Kalamazoo’, in Michigan, a river rising in Calhoun 
co., and flowing a general W. and N. W. course through 
Kalamazoo co., enters Lake Michigan from Allegan co. 
Length, abt. 200 m. 

—A S. W. co.: area, abt. 576 sq.m. Rivers. Kalamazoo, 
Portage River of the Kalamazoo, Portage River of the 
St. Joseph, and Bear and Gull creeks. Surface, generally 
bel soil, very fertile. Cap. Kalamazoo. Pop. (1880) 

1.342. 

—A post-town and township, cap. of the above co., on the 
river of its own name, about 140 m. W. of Detroit, The 
town is handsomely located, well built, and increasing 
rapidly in population and importance. Kalamazoo Col- 
lege, under the direction of tue Baptists, is hero located. 
Pup. of township (1880), 13.552. 

Kai‘amoo, in Achigan, a post-township of Eaton co.; 
pep. abont 1,600. 

Kalat-kadi’ri, a strong fortress of Persia, in Khoras- 
san, 58 m. N. E. of Meshed, and the principal stronghold 
of Nadir Shah. 

Kalb, Joun, Baron pe. See De KALB. 

Kalbe, Cal’be, a town of Prussian Saxony, govt. of 
Magdeburg, 18 miles S. of the latter city, on the river 
Saale. Manuf. Hosiery and woollens, paper, tobacco, 
and sugar. Pop. 7,500. 

Kale, Kail, x. [A S. cawl, colewort.] A kind of cab- 
bage. See BORECOLE. 


=| Kaleid'ophon, Kaleid/ophone, n. [Or. kalos, 


beautiful, eidos, form, and phöne, sound.) An invention 
ot Prof. Wheatstone’s, in which a knob reflecting a 
point of light attached to a vibrating plate describes 
various beautiful curves corresponding with the musical 
notes produced by the vibrations. — Brande. 
Kaleidoscope, (kdl-idos-kope,) n. [Gr. kalos, beauti- 
ful, eidos, form, und skopeo, to view.] An optical instru- 
ment, invented by Baptista Porta and Kircher, described 
by R. Bradley in 1717, and patented by Sir David Brew- 
ster in 1817, — which, by a particular arrangement of 
reflecting surfaces, presents to the eye an infinite variety 
of beautiful colors, and symmetrical combinations of 
images, — every change of the instrument affording a 
new and gorgeous picture. It is chiefly used as a toy, 
but is also useful in furnishing ideas to designers of pat- 
terns for paper-hangings, carpets, &c.,and any woven or 
prista fabric in which symmetry of design is desira- 
le. The simplest form of kaleidoscope consists of a 
cylinder of tin, in which two plain rectangular mirrors 
of polished metal, or of glass, having the back black- 
ened, are fixed at such an angle of inclination to each 
other as may be obtained by dividing 360° by the num- 
bers 3. 4, 5, 6,7, 8, Ac. The cylinder is covered at one 
end with a circular plate of metal, having a small hole 
in the centre, while a rim of metal is fitted over the 
other end, which is so constructed that two circular 
pieces of glass may be fixed in it, at a short distance 
from each other, having some pieces of colored glass, 
beads, lace, feathers, &c, in the space between them. 
The piece of glass that is placed at the extreme end 
of the cylinder should be ground glass, so that, while 
the light is admitted into the interior of the instrument, 
external objects may be prevented from becoming per- 
ceptible to the observer. An angle of 60° is perhaps 
the best angle of inclination for the mirrors, as it may 
be readily detarmined: and affords a sixfold repetition 
of the pattern, which presents a tolerably uniform 
appearance of color in all parts. If the angle of iucli- 
nation be greater than 60°, the pattern will not be 
multiplied to so great an extent; but if less, although 
the pattern will be repeated a greater number of times, 
it will lose considerably in brilliancy, at and towards 


the part where the reflections of the petta meet, by 
the frequency of the multiplication. In some kaleido- 
scopes, the mirrors are made trapezoidal in form, instead 
of rectangular, the broader ends being placed at the 
lower end of the tube. The principle of the kaleido- 
scope will be understood from the accompanying figure, 


Fig. 1466. — KALEIDOSCOPE. 


in which the smaller circle, A BC. represents a section 
of the tube of the instrument, and A B, A C sections of 
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the mirrors, which are represented as inclined to ench 


other at an angle of 60. The objects in the space a, 
between the glasses, ure seru directly by the eye; the 
part of the pa 

flection of the 
and the part c, by the reflection of the objects in the 
space a, in the mirror A C: these reflections are aguin 
mutually reflected by the opposite mirrors, and form 
the parts d, e of the pattern, while the images reflected 
in each mirror for the third time unite in the part f, so 
as to form a corresponding appearance to the other 
parts. It is manifest, that, uniess the angle at which 
the mirrors are iuclined be accurately determined, the 
reflections will not coincide, and the pattern will not be 
complete in the part /. Kaleidoscopes are made in which 
the angle of incidence of the mirrors may be varied at 
pleasure, and by the aid of a lamp and a system of 
lenses in connection with the instrument, the pattern 
may be projected on a screen, in an enlarged form, like | 
the image thrown from a slide in a magic lantern. A 
pleasant effect of a similar nature, in which the images 
of the original object are multiplied, and produced in 
different directions, may be produced by fitting the 
edges of three, four, or six trapezoidal mirrors together, 
so as to form a hollow prism, and putting them into a 
tube, similar to that in which the two mirrors of the 
ordinary K. are inserted. Instruments of this kind, 
which were invented by Dr. Roget, are called polycentral 
kaleidoscopes. An instrument resembling the A. in its 
general principles, to which the name of debuscope has 


been given, was invented in Paris in 1800. It is used Kaloy ers. pl 


for forming patterns for calico-printing. 
Kaleidoscop'ic, Kaleidoscop‘ical, a. Per- 
taining to a kalenloscope; variegated in appearance. 
Kal’enberg, or Calenberg, a dist. of Prussia, 
prov. of Hanover; area, 1,050 sq. m. Pup. 210,000. 
Kal’endar, u. Sev CALENDAR. 
Kalenda'rial, a. Pertaining toa kalendar; having 
the form of a kalendar. 
Kalender, n. An Eastern dervish. 
Kal’ends, n. See CalExps. 
Kale’-yard, n. lu Scotland, a kitchen-garden. 


See CALENDER. 


ttern in the space b is formed by the re- 
objects in the space d. in the mirror A B; 


| Kal'‘mues. 


'Haloe’sa, or 


Kli. (Hind, Myth.) See Uma, 
Ka Ii. n. An Arıbic word, signifying the ashes left) 
after the combustion of vegetable substances; hence the! 
word alkali, Potash is frequently termed kali, and po- 
tussium kalium, by the German chemists; hence X. is 
used as the symbol of potassium. 
Bot.) See Sarsona. 

Kali’da, in Oni, a post- village, cap. of Putnam co., on 
the Ottawa River, about 112 m. N. W. of Columbus. 

Kalif. n. Same as CALIPH. q. v. 

Ka'liform, a. Formed like glass-wort. 

Kalil-Pacha, grand-vizier of Amurath II. He 
gained the battle of Varna, in 1444, over Ladislaus, king 
of Huugury, who perished in the fight. He also assisted 
at the taking of Constantinople by Mahomet II., in 1453, 
but was soon afterwards banished for alleged treason. 

Kaliouga, Cairruca, (La- ., n.  (Chronol.) 
The age of iron in the Hindoo chronology. It is im- 

rtant as commencing the authentic period of Hindoo 

istory : the three preceding æras being entirely fabu- 

lous. The wra of K. is computed to commence about 
3102 B. o. 

Kalisz, a walled city of Poland, and the most W. in 
the Russian dominions, cap. of palatinate of same name, 
128 m W.S.W. of Warsaw, and 70 S. E of Posen — 
ney 4 Linen and woollen cloths, and leather. Pop. 

3.478. 

Kalium, n. (Chem.) See Kau. 

Kal’kKas, a Tartar nation of the Mongol race, who oc- 
cupy extensive tracts to the N. and W. of China. 

Kalk’brenner, Cunisriax, a German musical com- 
poser, B. at Miinden, 1755, resided at Berlin, attached to 
the court of the Prussian king, but, in 1796, went to 
Paris. His most celebrated works are Olympus, Saul, 
and Don Juan; besides which he composed many 
smaller pieces. D. at Paris, 1806. — His son, CHRISTIAN 
Frieprici, B. at Cassel, 1784, acquired, at an early age, 
a high reputation as a brilliant performer on the piano- 
forte. He removed in 1806 to Paris, whence he made 
frequent professivnal tours throughout Europe, his fame 
daily increasing, both from his own performance, and 
the brilliant compositions which he gave to the world. 
In 1823 he joined M. Pleydel as a manufacturer of keyed 
instruments, and continued to occnpy a prominent 
position in the musical world till his decease. D. of 
cholera, 1849. 

Kallifthor’gan, n. (us.) An instrument played 
as a piano, aud producing an effect equivalent to a violin, 
violoncello, and double-bass in concert.—Buchanan. 

Kalio, (Great.) a town of Austria, in E. Hungary, co. 
Szabolcs, 21 m. N. N. E. of Debreczin. Saltpetre is ex- 
tensively manufactured. Pop. 6,000, mostly Protestants. 

Kallund’borg, or Callund’borg, a sea-port of 
Denmark, on the W. coast of the island of Seeland, 58 
m. W. of Copenhagen. It has a good harbor, and an 
active trade in enttle and grain. Jp. 2,700. 

Kalmar. See CALMAR. 

Kal'mar, in Minnesota, a village and township of Olm- 
stead co., on a branch of the Zambro River, about 10 m. 
W. N W. of Rochester. 

Kal’mia, n. [Named after Peter Kalm, professor at 
Abo, Fiuland.] (Bot) A genus of plants, order Eri- 
caceæ. They are beautiful shrubs, natives of North 
America. Leaves entire, evergreen, coriaceous; flow- 
ers in racemose corymbs, white and red. X. lati- 
Jolia (Fig. 1467), the Mountain Laurel or Calico-bush, 


is found in woods in all the Atlantic States from 
Maine to Georgia, aud west to Ohio and Kentucky. 
The wood is usually very crooked, fine-grained, aud 
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compact. Flowers in splendid corymbs, white, or vari- 
K. angustifolia, the 


ously tinged with red, abundant. 
Narrow-leaved 
Laurel, or Sheep- 
poison, is a some- 
what smaller bat 
equally beautiful 
shrub, with fow- 
ers of a deep pur- 
ple growing in 
small, axillary 
fascicles, and ap- 
parently whorled 
among the leaves. 
Both these species 
are said to be pal 
sonous to cattle, 

deo 


CALMUCES. 


Caloc’za, a 

town of Austria, 

in Hungary, on 
the left bank of 

the Danube, 70 m. 

S. of Pesth. It is 

the see of an arch 

bishop, and con- 
tuins a library of 

30,000 vols. Pup. 12.600. 

(Ecel. Hist.) See Canorers. 

Kal „ or CALPES, a large and populous town of 
British India, pres. of Bengal, prov. Agra, on the 8 
bank of the Jumna, 45 m. S. W. of Cawnpore. It is a} 
place of considerable trade, being an entrepôt for the 
transport of cotton from the S. W. of India to the Gan- 
getic provs.; and has also manufactures of sugar-candy | 
and paper, Php. Estimated at 40,000, 

Kal'somine „ CALOIMINE. 

Kaluga. uga, a govt. of Russia in Europe, 
near its centre, chiefly between Lat. 68° 30’ and 56° 307 
N., and Lon. 3% 40’ and 37° K., having W. the govt. of | 
Smolensk, N. the latter and Moscow, E. Tula, and 8.“ 
Orel. Area, 11470 sq. m. Surfuce. A plain, watered | 
by numerous rivers, of which the Oka is the chief. 
Climate. Mild. Soil. Infertile. Prod. Rye, oats, wheat, | 
barley, hemp, and flax. Manuf. Suil-cloth, linens, and 
cottons, leather, soup, candles, hardware, and sugar. Its 
trade is for the most part considerable. Cup. Kaluga. | 
Pop. 987,954. 

Katvaa, a town, and cap. of the above govt., is situate on 
the Oka, 105 m. E. of Moscow. This is one of the most} 
important commercial and manufacturing places in the 
empire, producing sail-cloth, woollens, sugar, leather, 
oile, cottun-stufls, hats, paper-hangings, earthen-ware, 
soap, and vitriol. Pop. 36,987 | 

Kal’wary, a town of Russia, in Poland, prov. Augus- 
tow, 75 m. S. of Wilna. Pop. 6,500. 

Ka'‘ma, a river of European Russia, the principal trib-| 
utary of the Volga, rising in the govt. of Viatka, near 
Glazov, and flowing in a S. W. direction, joins the Volga 
abt. 50 m. N. of Kazan. Length, 1,400 m., most of which 
is navigable. The estimuted annual value of trade on 
the A. is $40,000,000. 

Kam‘achi, n. .) See PALAMEDEA. 

Kami, (ka'me.) (Japanese Myth.) A name given in 
Japan to certain spirits or divinities, the belief in which 
seems to have characterized the ancient religion of that 
country, before it became intermingled with foreign 
doctrines, and still constitutes its basis. The kami are 
believed to be partly elemental, subordinate to the dei- 
ties of the sun and moon, and partly the spirits of men, 
—in fact, every natural agent and phenomenon is sup- 

»ed to have its own spirit or genius. The spirits of 
human beings survive the body, and, according to the 
actions of the individual in life, receive reward or pun- 
ishment. When a man’s life has been distinguished for 
its piety, or for the good he has done to his fellow-men, 
after death he is deified, and his kami is worshipped. | 
The number of these kami at the present day is esti- 
mated xt 3,000, and they are worshipped in temples 
without statues or images. Each kami is represented 
by a mirror, as the emblem of purity ; and all the rites 
and ceremonies seem to be typical of purification. The 
priests who superintend the worship of these temples 
are Called Lannushi, or the ministers of the spirits. 

HKaminietz, (kam’e-nééts.) [Pol. Kaminiec ei 
A fortified town of Russian Poland, govt. Podolia, o 
which it is the cap., on the Smotryez, 215 m. S. E. of 
Kiev. Manuf. Unimportant. Pop. 22,490. 

Ka'mishin, a town of Russia, on the Volga, 105 m. 
S. of Saratov. It was fonnded by Peter the Great, and 
inclosed by walls. Php. 8,500. 

Kam ’mererite, n. (Named after Kämmerer, a Ger- 
man mineralogist.| ( Mn.) Hydrated silicate of alumina 
and magnesia, often uccompauying chromite of iron. 

Kamouras ka, iu prov. of Quebec, a river which 
traverses the co. of Kamouraska, and enters the St. 
Lawrence about Lat. 47° 83’ N., Lon. 69° 48/ W. 

A group of small rocky islets in the St. Lawrence River, 
opposite the mouth of the Kamouraska. 

A co.; area, abt. 1,090 sq. m. Rivers. St. Lawrence, 
Walloostook, St. François, and Rivière du Loupe. Pop. 
21.254.— Its cap., of the same name, is on the St. Law- 
rence, abt. 9 m. N. E. of Quebec, 4. 1.200. 

Kam' pen. a town of the Netherlands, prov. of Over- 
yssel, beautifu ly situated near the mouth of the Yssel, | 
in the Zuyder- Manuf. Chiefly woollens, Pop. 13.500. 

Kamptu licon, n. (Munu/f.) A name given to a new 
variety of floor-covering, composed of India-rubber, 
gutta-percha, aud cork. Equal quantities of the two 


Fig. 1467, — THE MOUNTAIN LAUREL, 
(K. latifolia.) 
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former substances, having been first liquefied ln naph- 
tha or some other proper solvent, are mixed with cork 
which has been ground into a fine dust. This mixture 
while warm and soft, is flattened out, by being passed 
under smooth heavy rollers, into sheets ten or twelve 
yards long, varying in width from one to two yards, 
and from one-eighth of an inch to one inch in thick- 
ness. The sheets thus prepared are allowed to lie flat 
until sufficiently set or hardened, when they are rolled 
up as fit for use. Patterns are printed on the material 
thus prepared, in the same way in which floor-cloth is 
stamped by blocks. The advantages of A. over ordi- 
nary fluor-cloth consist in its warmth, softness, and 
elasticity, and if the whole floor is covered, it is per- 
haps more durable; but on the other hand it is easily 
torn, and when once laid upon a floor it cannot be re- 
moved without considerable damage. 

NKam'sin. n. Ar. khamsin.) Same as SOON. q. v. 

Kamtschatka. (kdmi-chdt’ka,) a large peninsula at 
the N. E. extremity of Asia, forming a part of the Rns- 
sian govt. of Irkutsk, and bounded N. by the country 
of the Tchuktchi; E. by the Aleutian archipelago, and 
W. by the Sea of Okhotsk. It lies between 51° and 62° 
N. Lat, and 166° and 167° E. Lon.: has a length of 
abt. 800 m., and a breadth varying from 100 to 250 m. 
Estim. area, 80,000 sq m. Gen. Desc. The constline on 
the W. side is tolerably regular, the Gulf of Penginsky, 
atits N. end, forming the only considerable exception ; 
but on the E. side are several extensive bays, enclosed 
respectively between the capes Chipunsky, Kronotzky, 
Kamtschatka, Ozernoy, and UOlutorsky, the last of which 
is near the N. end of the peninsula, Cape Lopatka, 
Lat. 51° O 15” N., Lon. 182° 2/15" E., is the S. extrem- 
ity of the country. The coast, generally spenking, is 
abrupt and rocky, especially on the E. side, and the 
peninsula, when viewed from the sea, presents the ap- 
pearance of a barren and desolate rock; but in the in- 
terior there are plains of considerable extent, having a 
soil well adapted for tillage. The high lands, which 
cover about two-thirds of the entire surface, consist of 
a chain of volcanic mountains, running in a 8.8.W. di- 
rection. Many volcanoes in this range have been ascer- 
tained to be in a high state of action; and it seems very 
probable that, geologically considered, they form only 
one extremity of a great volcanic belt, continued 
through the Kurile and Japanese islands, Formosa, and 
the islands of the E. Indian archipelago. Koriata, the 
highest summit, is 11,120 ft. above sea-level. There are 
no rivers worthy the name in K. Geol. The general 
geological formation of the peninsula is of igneous 
origin, comprising porphyry, jasper, felspar, schist, tra- 
chy te, and dolomite; the W. side, however, is composed 
of Neptunian, secondary, and tertiary rocks, among 
which may be distinguished various beds of lignites, 
sandstone, iron-sand, and chalk, in the last of which 
are found large quantities of yellow amber; fossil shells 
have also been discovered in great variety. (lim. Cold, 
with raw piercing winds and thick fogs. Veget. Prod, 
Kye, barley, hemp, flax, with some kinds of fruits and 
vegetables. The furest-trees comprise the birch, fir, 
larch, poplar, cedar, willow, and juniper. Zodl. The 
animals usually hunted are bears, lynxes, sea and river 
otters, reindeer, foxes of different colors, sables, and 
beavers; and the number of skins exported is supposed 
to average about 50,000 yearly, chiefly of foxes and sa- 
bles. Among the birds, the principal are moor-game of 
different kinds, and many varieties of waterfowl, the 
eggs of which, saturated with oil, constitute the chief 
food of the inhabitants. The seas abound with fish, in- 
cluding many varieties of salmon, some of which are pe- 
culiar to the country; also cod, herrings, and seals, 
Walruses and whales furnish oil exclusively employed for 
domestic purposes. Jnhab. The natives, comprising the 
two tribes of the Kamtschatdales und Koriaks, would 
seem to be identified with the Mongolian race, rather 
than with the Esquimaux, as alleged by some writers. 
They are naturally frank, honest, and hospitable, but 
their character has been much corrupted by the debased 
morals of the Russians. Their employment, when not 
agricultural, is hunting and fishing. Cap. Petropaul- 
ovski. Pop. Estim. at 6,000, of whom abt. 1,500 are 
Russians. Hist. K. was first known to the Russians in 
1696, when Vladimir Atlassov invaded the peninsula, 
and made great part of it tributary to Peter the Great. 
The conquest was completed in 1706, siuce which period 
a regular tribute has been paid, in furs, to the governor 
of Irkutsk. 

Kan, u. See Kaan, (the more correct spelling.) 

Kan’abee, in Mmnesota, nn E. co.; area, about 525 eq. 
m. Rivers. Snake River, and some smaller streams. 

Surface, uneven; soil, not very tertile Cupilul city 
Brunswick. 

Kanack’a, Kanak’a, n. A Sandwich-Islander, 

Kanaga’wa, in Japan. See YOKOHAMA. 

Kan’aris, a Greek patriot. See CANARIS. 

Kanaw’ha, in W. Virginia, a S. W. central co.: area, 
about 1,176 sq. m. Rivers. Great Kanawha, Elk, Coal, 
and Pocotalico rivers. Surface, diversified; soil, fertile. 
Min, Coal in immense quantities, aud salt. Cap. Charles- 
ton. 

—A post-village of Wood co., about 12 m. S. E. of Parkers- 
burg. 

Kanawha Court- House. in West Virginia, the 
name ot the post-office of Charleston, 9. v. 

Kanawha River. See Great KANAWHA, and LITTLE 
KANAWHA. 

Kanawha Saline, in W. Virginia, a post-village of 
Saline co., on the Great Kanawha River, abut 10 m 
above Charleston. 

Kandahar. See CANDAHAR. 

Kandiyo’hi, in Minnesota, a S. central co.; area, nist 
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432 sq.m. Rivers. Small and unimportant, but the co. 
contains many lakes. Surface, nearly level; soil, for- 
tile. Cap. Kandiyohi. 

—A post-villuge, cup. of the above co., about 90 m. N. by 
W. of St. Paul. 

Kan‘dler, Joux Joacmm, a German master-modeller 
in the porcelain manufactory at Meissen, B. in Saxony, 

706. He executed many beautiful figures, particularly 
2 the apostle St. Paul, and the death of St. Xavier. 
. 1776. 

Kandot'ta, in Minnesota, a village of Stearns co., on 
Sauk River, about 20 m. W. N. W. of St. Cloud. 

Kandy. See CANDY. 

Mane, Eussa Kent, a distinguished American traveller, 
B. at Philadelphia in 1822, studicd medicine, and entered 
the U. States navy as assistant surgeon in 1843. He 
made his first voyage to China, and, pursuing his taste 
for adventures during the next three years, visited the 
Philippines, Ceylon and India, Bgypt and Greece, At 
Java, his travelling-companion, Baron Loé, a Prussian, 
died of fatigue. Dr. Kane subsequently visited Egypt, 
and explored the Nile as far up as the frontiers of Nu- 
bin; he walked completely over Greece, and, after a 
short sojourn in the United States, det out for the coast 
of Africa, penetrating to the slave markets of Whydah 
Prostrated by fever caught in that country, be returned 
in an enfeebled condition of health to his native land. 
He next served with the American army against Mexico, 
and experienced many fatigues and dangers thronghout 
the campaign. In 1850 he accompanied the first Amer- 
ican expedition, dispatched by Mr. Grinnell,a merchant 
of New York, in search of Sir John Franklin, and four 
years afterwards published A Personal Narrative of the 
Grinnell Expedition in Search of Sir John Franklin, 
In 1853 he was appointed to the command of a second 
expedition to the Arctic regions, for the same purpose, 
and was absent two years. In 1856 he published the 
results of his second voyage, under the title of Arctic 
Explorations. The Royal Geographical Society of Lon- 
don bestowed upon him its great gold medal. D. at 
Havana, 1857. 

Kane, Sin Robert, a celebrated Irish chemist, n. in 
Dublin, 1810. After being educated for the profession 
of medicine, he became professor of chemistry to the 
Apothecaries’ Hall of Dublin, and was subsequently 
elected member of the Medico-Chirurgical Society of the 
same city, and of the Paris societies of Pharmacy and 
Medical Chemistry. In 1880-31 he published an essay 
on the Puthological Condition of tie Fluids in Typhus 
Fever, which gained the prize offered by Dr. Graves ; and 
the Elements of Practical Pharmacy. The following 
yar he received the degree of m. D. from Trinity College, 

mblin; in 1841 be became fellow of the Irish College 
of Physicians. In 1844 he published a work on The In- 
Austrial Resources of Ireland, which excited consider- 
able interest at the time. The lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
land, in 1846, bestowed upon him the honor of knight- 
hood. He has since aided in the formation of the Mu- 
seum of Irish Industry, aud published several works on 
the application of chemistry to agriculture and manu- 
factures. In 1848 he became president of Queen's Col- 
lege, Cork. 

Kane, in Illinois, a N. E. co.; area, about 540 sq. m. 
Rivers. Fox or Pishtaka River, and several smaller 
streams. Surface, generally undulating; sotl, very fer- 

tile. (uh. Geneva. Pop. (1880) 44,956. 

—A post-village aud towuship of Greene co., about 75 m. 
S. W. of Springfield. 

Kane, in Utah Territory, u S. E. co., bounded E. by Col- 
orado and S. by Arizona ; crea, 7.500 sq.m, It is crossed 
by the great cañon of the Colorado river, which is 
joined within its borders by the San Juan river. There 
ig some valuable land at the base of the Wasatch moun- 
tains. Cup. Toquerville. Zp. (1880) 3,085. 

Kan „n. (Zoöl.) The native nume of the Macro- 
podide, an extensive family of quadrupeds, order Mar- 
supialia, distinguished by the temale having no pla- 
ernta, and by their young being nursed in a peculiar 
pouch in the body of the mother. The species vury 
much in appearance and habits. Some are carnivorous, 
while others live on vegetables. They are nearly all 
confined to Australia, and are characterized by a very 
low degree of intelligence. The Phalangers form a sub- 
family, having the second and third tues so completely 
included within the skin as to appear like a single toe, 
were it not for the claws, which project distinctly. 
They are covered with a close, thick, soft fur, and live 
on trees or bushes, They havea strong, prehensile tail, 
with which they hook themselves to the branches upon 
which they doze during the day. They possess a very 
strong odor, but their flesh is eaten. In the genus 
Cuscus the tail is long, scaly, and rat-like, and the ears 
are short. In the genus Petaurus, the skin of the body 
is expanded between the anterior and posterior limbs, 
which enables the species to leap from one tree to 
another. Four or five species are known, of which the 
most familiar is the flying squirrel of Norfolk Island. 
The genus Pharcolarctas, or Koala, bears some resem- 
blance to the phalangers, but bas no tail. The Macro- 

pina, or Kangaroos proper, have the tarsus and middle 
toe of the hind foot elongated, and the two inner ones 
rudimentary, equal, and united together. This genus 
has very large posterior limbs, and the tail is of remark- 
able length and strength. This organ is of great im- 
portance to the animal, since it is used as an organ of 
locomotion, a weapon of offence, and also us a third 
point when the X. rests on its haunches. It also assists 
in the astonishing leaps which these animals contiuually 
take when moving about. Their progress actually con- 
sists of a series of springs, sometimes 20 feet in length. 
They seldom staud on all fours, except when feeding, 
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and are harmless and inoffensive creatures. The Macro- 
pus major, or Great K., is the largest species. It meas- 
ures 5 or 6 feet from the tip of the nose to the end of the 
tail, and, when sitting, appears about the height of a 
man, The X. forms an important article of food, and 


Fig. 1468. — KANGAROO. 


the flesh is represented by those who have tasted it as 
being somewhat like venison. Soup made of the tail is 
said to be far superior tu the ox-tail soup of Europe. In- 
dividual specimens have been brought alive into this 
country, and have been successfully kept in some of our 
parks. The great A. inhabits New South Wales, South- 
ern and Western Australia, and Tasmania. Other gen- 
era, the Lagorchestes, or K. hare, and the Hypsiprim- 
nus (see Kangaroo Rar), are also found in Australia. 
The Dasyurina, or Opossums, which also belong to the 
K. family, are found in America and the West Indies. 
See Opossum, MACROPIDÆ. 

Kangaroo’ Island, an island on the S. coast of Aus- 
trulia, discovered by Captain Flinders; arra, estimated 
at about 1,900 sq. m. ese. Undulating, and covered 
witha thick short shrub. It has no native inhabitants. 
Lat. 35° 43 S., Lon. of Kangaroo Head, 1370 58’ 31” E. 

Kangaroo’ Rat, Iiyps:primyus, n. (Zodl.) A marsu- 
pinl animal found in Australia. It is the size of a rab- 
bit. General color grayish, reddish-brown above, whit- 
ish below; triangular head ; lurge ears; nasi very long; 
and tail elongated, flexible, terminated by a pencil of 
hairs, The manners of the kangaroo-rat are gentle and 
timid; it feeds upon vegetables, and it is said to burrow 
in the ground. 

Kang-Hi, emperor of China, succeeded Shun-chi, found- 
er of the Mantchou dynasty, in 1669. He had a great 
love for the arts and sciences of the Europeans, and liber- 
ally patronized the missionaries; but, though he was fond 
of geography, and directed the construction of maps and 
charts, he would suffer none to be laid before him nn- 
less China was represented therein as the middle of the 
world. He was a voluminons writer, and composed, 
among other works.“ Maxims for State Government,” 
and “ Moral Instructions for my Son.“ D. 1693. 

Kankakee, (kan-kaw'ker,) a river rising in the N. 
part of Indiana, and flowing a general S. W. course into 
Illinois, joins the Des Plaines in Grundy co., to form the 
Illinois River. 

Kankakee, in Illinois, a N. E. co., adjoining Indiana; 
area, abt. 500 sq. m. Rivers. Kankakee and Iroquois. 
Surface, mostly level; soil, fertile. Cap. Kankakee. 
Pop. (1880) 25,050. 

—A village of Grundy co., at the confluence of the Kau- 
kakee and Des Plaines rivers. 

-A post-town, cap. of Kankakee co., on a river of its own 
name, about 56 m. 8.8.W. of Chicago; . abt. 3,500. 
Kankakee, in Indiana, a township of Jasper co.; pop. 

about 150. 

—A township of La Porte co. 

Kan-Kiang’, a river of China, which traverses the 
province Kiang-si from S. to N., and after a course of 
350 m. flows into the Yang-tse-Kiang. 

Ka‘ne, a town of Central Africa, in Soudan, province of 
Houssa; Lat. 12° N, Lon. 9° E. Munuf. Principally 
silks, in which it carries on an extensive trade. Pop. 
30,000. 

Kano'nn. in Now Fork, a post-village of Steuben co. 

Kano’sha, or Kenos A, in Nebrasia, a post-village of 
Cass co., on the Missouri River, about 30 m. above Ne- 
braska City. 

Kan sas, a W. central State of the American Union, 
bounded N. by Nebraska, E. by Missouri, S. by Indian 
Territory and Texas, and W. by Colorado Territory. It 
lies between Lat. 37° and 40° N., und 94° 20’ and 102° W., 
being upwards of 400 m. in length from E. to W., with 
a uniform breadth of 208 m., and contains 81,318 sq. m., 
or 52,043,520 acres. Of this nearly 40.000.000 acres are 
said to be excellent agricultural lands, 1,920,000 acres 
rich in minerals, and the remainder adapted to grazing. 
Gen. Desc. The surface of A. is mostly level prairie, 
gently undulating towards the W., and without either 
any remarkable elevations or depressions. The prairies 
of the M. half are finely interspersed with timber, (espe- 
cially along the margins of streams, the principal trees 
being cottonwood, sycamore, oak, ash, hickory, walnut, 
sugar-maple, hackberry, sumach, and willow) which, 
though adequate to the home demand. is not sufficiently 
abundant to form the basis of an export Iumber-trade, 
Rivers. he most important rivers are the Kansas, Ar- 
kansas, Neosho, and Red Fork of Arkansas, besides the 


Missouri, which washes the N.E. border of the State. 
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The Kansas River is formed by the Republican, Solo- 
mon’s, Grand Saline, and Smoky Hill Forks. The latter 
enters K. near the middle of the W. border, and con- 
tinues an almost direct E. course through the centre of 
the State, receiving the other forks from the N., and ex- 
nding into what is known as the Kansas River at 
‘ort Riley, about 120 m. above where it enters the Mis- 
souri River, The Arkansas River also enters the State 
across the W. border, near Fort Aubrey, and after a 
general E. and S. E. course of about 350 m. makes its 
exit from Cowley co. on the 8, border. The Neosho 
River rises in Morris co, in the E. central part of the 
State, and flowing S. E., passes out through Neosho co., 
and, finally, the Red Fork of the Arkansas River enter- 
ing at the S. W. corner, penetrates but a short distance 
inland, and returning forms the 8. boundary as far as 
Commanche co, These important streams, with their 
numerous tributaries, intersect every portion of the 
State, irrigating the land, and affording communication 
to all points, — Min. Immense beds of iron ore exist in 
the W. part of the State. and rich lead deposits have 
been discovered in Cherokee co. Iron beds also exist in 
central K., but, owing to the mixture of the iron with 
sand, most of it is useless for manufacturing purposes. 
Kaolin has recently been discovered within two miles 
of Sheridan, a town on the line of the Pacific Railroad, 
in the W. part of the State. Lignite is being mined on 
the Smoky Hill Fork and its tributaries, and is exten- 
sively used by the railroad company as fuel. In the E. 
cos., coal of a superior quality exists in large quantities, 
and is now mined to a considerable extent, while in 
some places the upper stratum crops out above the 
surface. W. of the out-cropping coal strata is an irreg- 
ular belt. from 50 to 75 feet wide, of permian rocks, in 
which are found salt springs and inexhaustible beds of 
gypsum. Marble has been discovered at a depth of 300 
feet, the stratum is 12 feet thick; and the stone is the 
Pearl Spa marble, less destructible than the Italian. Pla- 
tinum has also been found.— Soil, Agriculture, de. Lying 
on the W. slope of the Missouri Valley, A. occupies an 
important position in the grand territorial division 
known as the Region of Cereals. ‘The extreme W. por- 
tion forms a part of a sterile belt, running S. W. from 
Lat. 47° N. to New Mexico, but the soil of the E. part 
is excellent. and for the production of the heavier kinds 
of cereals this land is unsurpassed in richness by any 
of the neighboring States. For wheat and other small 
grains, the second-class lands, embracing the upland or 
rolling prairies, are preferred. These are covered with 
a soil averaging from 2 to 3 feet in depth, with a subsoil 
of fertilizing qualities sufficient to furnish inexhausti- 
ble production if skilfully managed. The fruit crop is 
abundant. The following, taken from the report of the 
State Board of Agriculture, for the year 1881, is evidence 
of the rapid progress made by this State in agricultural 

products, &c. 

SUMMARY FOR THE STATE, 


1874. 
$29,990, 171.00 


462,407.00 
8,600,687.15 


1881, 
$91,910,439.27 
6,952,504.05 
21,682,888.25 
496,083.00 
22,210.25 
1,882,364.58 


Field products 
Increase in total value 
of farm avimals......... 
Products of live stock... 
Products of market gur- 
dens — 
Apiarian produc s 4 8 
Horticultural products.. 315,378.67 


Total. . .. . 
Increase from 1874. 


839, 37 4,153.80 8122. 946.489. 95 
—.— 83.57 2.336. 15 


Total valuation of 7 of 1881, $122,946,489.95 ; 


assessed valuation of property, March 1, 1881, 8170, 813, 
373.02; real valuation of assessed property, $284,688.955.- 
04; total valuation ofall property, $407 635,445.00, Value 
per capita of products of 1881, $132.80; real valuation 
per capita of assessed property of 1851, $307.51; valna- 
tion per capita of products of 1881, together with the 
real valuation of assessed property, $440.51. Incrense in 
cultivated area from 1874, 6,125,300 acres; number of 
farm dwellings erected during the year ending March 1 
1881, 11,078; value of the sume, $2,638,545. The total 
corn crop for 1881, was 80,760,542 bushels, value $49,859,- 
963, large quantities of sorghum is also raised, The 
total wheat crop for 1880 was 17,324,141 bushels; oats, 
8,180,385 bushels. The average rainfall in X. for 
ten years, from 1872 to 1881 each inclus: ve, was 39.30 
inches; mean temperature during this time, 58°.6. K. 
had, per census of 1880, 1,844 miles of R. R. built ata 
cost of $64,123,828, with a gross earning of $10,518,145, 
and of net earnings $4,922,920.— Counties und Towns, 
The State is divided into the 106 following counties: 


Allen, Anderson, Arapahoe, Atchison, Barbour, Barton, Bourbon, 
Brown, Buffalo, Butler, Chase, Chautauqua, Cherokee. Cheseune, 
Clark, Clay, Cloud, Coffey, Comanche, Cowley, Crawford, Davis, 
Decatur, Dickinson, Doniphan, Douglas, Kd wards, Elk, Ellis, Ells- 
worth, Foote, Ford. Franklin, Gore, Graham, Grant, Greeley Green · 
wood. Hamilton, Harper. Harvey, Hodgeman, Howard, Jackson, Jef- 
ferson, Jewell, Johnson, Kansas, Kearney, Kingman, Kiows, La- 
bette, Lane, Leavenworth, Lincoln, Linu, Lyon, Mariou, Marshall, 
McPherson, Meade, Minmi, Mitchell, Montgomery, Morris, Ne- 
maha, Neosho, Ness, Norton, Osage. Osborne, Ottawa, Pawnee, 
Phillips, Pottawattamie, Pratt. Rawlins, Reno, Republic, Rice, 
Riley, Rooks, Rush, Russel, Saline, Scott, Sedgwick, Segnoyah, 
Seward, Shawnee, Sheridan, Sherman, Smith, Stafford, Strantou, 
Stevens, Sumner, Thomas, Trego, Wabaunsee, Wallace, Wash- 
ington, Wichita, Wilson, Woodson, Wyandotte. 

The principal cities are Leavenworth, Lawrence, Topeka, 
(the capital,) Atchison, Fort Scott, and Wyandotte, be- 
sides which there are aver 300 populous and thriving 
towns.—Government, During the territorial orguniza- 
tion the executive was similar to that of the other 
territories, the Governor being appoiuted by the Presi- 
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dent of the U. States. At present the State officers are 
@ governor, lieu- 
tenant - governor, 
secretary of state, 
auditor, treasurer, 
attorney - general, 
and superintend- 
ent of public in- 
struction, holding 
office 2 years; a 
senate of 40 mem- 
bers, holding for 
the same term; a 
house of represen- 
tativesof 125mem- 
bers, holding one 
year; u supreme 
court, of 3 judges, 
elected for 6 years, 
and five district 
courts, with a sin- 
gle judge each, for 4 years. All officers are elected by 
the people. Kansas has seven representatives in the 
Federal Congress, and 5 votes in the Electoral College. 
The legislature holds annual sessions, and members by 
the constitution can receive pay for only fifty days’ ser- 
vice. An amendment to the constitution of K.. providing 
that “the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors 
shall be forever prohibited in this State, except for med- 
ical. scientific, and mechanical purposes.“ was adopted in 
1880 by 92,302 yens to 84,304 nays.— Educ., dr. Greater 
attention has been paid to mental improvement than in 
most any other new State. There are 231,434 enrolled 
pupilsin the State. Besides the public schools, X. has also 
a State university, agricultural college, normal school, 
blind aud deaf-mute asylums, and colleges and semina- 
ries sustained by the several religions denominations, 
and other institutionsof public philanthropy,commensu- 
rate with her jutellectual progress. The Roman Catholics 
have two colleges, one for each sex, at Leavenworth, and 
mission schools at St. Mary’s, St. Bridget, and the Osage 
Missions. Among the many improvements is a fine rail- 
road and wagon-bridge of iron across the Missouri River 
at Leavenworth. Religion. The principal religious denom- 
inations ure the Catholic, Methodist, Congregational. Bap- 
tist, Presbyterian, and Episcopal. — Hist. The early his- 
tory of this young State cannot be better expressed than 
by her motto: Ad astra per aspera. Forming a part of the 
great Louisiana purchase acquired from France in 1803, 
and subsequently included in the Missouri, Arkansas, 
and Indian territories, from which it was erected into a 
separate territory in 1850, the difficulties of K. may 
be said to have commenced with its birth. Made the 
bone of contention between rival politicians from the 
very beginning of its existence, aud Bernd alike by 
the victors of either purty, the name of K. was for some 
years synonymous with all that is lawless and anarchi- 
cal. Elections became mere farces, and the officers thus 
fraudulently placed in power, used their authority only 
for their own, or their party's interests. The original 
cause of dispute (the Missouri Compromise, an Act passed 
by Congress in 1820, prohibiting slavery N. of Lat. 36° 
30’ N.) may have led to such sanguinary battles as those 
of Ossawattomie and Black Jack, but in the main it af 
forded a pretext for the border raffians to rob and mur- 
der whenever the opportunity presented itself. The 
party opposed to slavery at length triumphed; a consti- 
tution excluding slavery was adopted in 1859, and A. 
was admitted into the Union, January 29, 1861. Durin: 

the civil war it gave to the Union army 17 white, 2 col- 
ored;and 2 Indian regiments. Pop. in 1860, 107,206; in 
1870, 362,872; increase in 10 years, 338 per cent. Pop. 
in 1880, 995,966, divided thus: white, 952,056; 82170 
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43,096 ; native, 886,261 ; foreign, 109,705. Males, 536,725; 
females, 459,241; being an increase since the year 187 
of 173.14 per cent. 

Kan'sas, in I/, a p.-twp. of Edgar co. 

Kansas City, in Mo., a thriving city of Jackson co., 
on the Missouri River, near the mouth of the Kansas. 
It contains some fine public and private edifices, and is 
the focus of a large cattle and railroad traffic; over a 
dozen roads centre here. Pop. 1864, 19,000; 1870, 32,260; 
(1880) 55,787. 

Kansas (or Kan’zas, or Kon’zas) River, in Kansas, 
a large and important river, formed by the union of the 
Republican Fork and Smoky Hill Fork at Fort Riley, 
and so called from the tribe of Indians which once dwelt 
ou its shores. It flows E., joins the Missouri River be- 
tween Wyandott and Johnson co., on the E. border of 
the State, and traverses a fertile plain interspersed with 
heavily wooded hills and bluffs. Owing to sand bars 
and frequent changes in the channel, navigation is in- 
secure, Its most important affluents are Grand Saline 
Fork, Big und Little Blue rivers, and Solomon's Fork. 

Kan sasville, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Racine 
co., abt. 18 m. W. of Racine. 

Kan-se, or Kan-soo, a prov. of China. See Kan-vEn. 

Kant, IMANUEL, a German philosopher, and one of the 
greatest thinkers of modern times, n. at Königsberg. 
1724. He was educated at the university of his native 
town, and after spending some years as a private tutor, 
took his degree at Königsberg, 1755, aud began to de- 
liver prelections on logic, metaphysics, natural philoso- 
phy, and mathematics. In 1762 he was offered, but 
declined, the chair of poetry, and in 1770 he was ap- 
pointed professor of logic and metaphysics. He p. 12th 
February, 1804. Ks private life was uneventful, yet 
curious and almost ludicrous in its mechanical regular- 
ity. As Socrates could hardly be induced to go beyond 


the walls of Athens, so A. clung with oyster-like tenacity 
to the city of his birth, never leaving it during the 


thirty years of his professorship. He remained a bache- 
lor all his life. X. was n man of unimpeachable veracity 
and honor, austere even in his principles of morality. 
though kindly and courteous in manners. u bold and 
fearless advocate of political liberty, and a firm believer 
in human progress. His philosophy is nearly all con- 
tained in his Critique of Pure Reason. He insisted upon 
the necessity of a stricter analysis of our intellectual 
powers, in order to ascertain the nature, and determine 
the limits, of human knowledge; the result was, that a 
whole system of knowledge underived from experience 
was proved to exist in the mind. The materials of pure 
or à priori knowledge are supplied by the three depart- 
ments of Sense, Understanding, and Reason, In the 
world of sense the transcendental, or pre-existent, ele- 
ments of knowledge are Space and Time; these are pure 
sensuous institutions, without which empirical sensa- 
tions would be impossible. Sense delivers up its pre- 
sentations in space and time to the understanding, 
whose office it is to introduce into them unity and sys- 
tem. All its operations are generalized into modes or 
forms of conception, which, after the example of Aris- 
totle, he names “ Categories of the Understanding.” 
These are: Quantity, comprising unity, plurality, to- 
tality; Quality, comprising reality, negation, limita- 
tion; Relation, comprising substance, cause, reciprocity ; 
Modality, comprising possibility, existence, uecessity. 
These ure the forms, as it were, in which the rude 
material of the senses is shaped into conception, and be- 
comes knowledge, properly so called. He labored to 
show that without them no connection of the materials 
of sense is possible. They are the constant and invaria- 
ble conditions of all mental conceptions, and are the 
things which connect or bind the understanding with 
all external objects. All our judgments he divides into 
two kinds, — analytical and synthetical, the former be- 
ing a kind of experimental sketch, the result of a sepa- 
ration of the different qualities or properties of any- 
thing, the latter being independent of experience and 
universal in its nature. The third, and highest faculty 
is that of reason, — the faculty of ideas, Reason creates 
no new materials of its own; it only enlarges the data 
of the understanding, by taking in all the conditions on 
which they depend. “All our knowledge,” he says, 
“begins with sense, proceeds thence to understanding, 
and ends with reason, beyond which nothing higher can 
be discovered in the human mind for elaborating the 
matter of intuition and subjecting it to the highest unity 
of thought.” “ Of reason, as of the understanding, there 
is a merely formal —that is. logical use, in which it 
makes abstraction of all content of cognition; but there 
is also a real use, inasmuch as it contains in itself the 
source of certain conceptions and principles which it 
does not borrow either from the senses or the under- 
standing.” The three great attributes of reason are 
absolute unity, absolute totality, and absolute causation, 
All these absolute ideas ure involved in every act of 
reasoning. There are, also, according to Kant, three 
grand forms or ideas soaring above pure intellect, and 
having an existence independent of experience, which 
come within the province of pure reason, These are the 
universe, the soul, and God. The first embraces the 
entiv> mass of all real or possible physical knowledge, 
forming the science of cosmology; the second, the feel- 
ings, emotions, passions, &c., which constitute our moral 
and intellectual nature, forming psychology; and the 
third, all the reasonings relative to the mode of being, 
the attributes, and moral nature of the Deity, forming 
theology. These three ideas Kant maintains to have 
their birth in human reason irrespective of all expe- 
rience, and to spring up inevitably so as to control and 
influence the working of the understanding as applied 
to experience, As regards the moril and religious 
principles of our nature, these are based upon conscious- 
ness. In order to learn our duty both to man and our 
Maker, we must penetrate into our internal structure, 
examine all the motives, impulses, and aspirations of 
the soul, and look at the final ends or purposes which 
its various faculties are fitted to produce. In this way 
we discover the nature of duty and of right; what is 
necessary and what is expedient; what is good and what 
is pernicious. All moral laws exist à privré in the mind, 
and are completely independent of the thinking princi- 
ple. The whole moral economy of man points to an- 
other great truth — that of the existence of Deity. The 
practical reason of mankind clearly demonstrates that 
there must be a supreme, universal, infinite existence 
Such is a brief outline of the philosophy of Kant. The 
system, as a whole, Jooks grand and imposing, and has 
an nir of great strength and solidity. It is hedged round 
with a ponderous array of logical axioms, rules, defini- 
tions, and forms, and has a phraseology at once original 
and scholastic. But with all these appliances, the sys- 
tem is strangely defective when closely examined, 
though its influence npon the history of philosophy can 
scarcely be over-estimated. “Taken altogether,” says 
Dr. Cairns, “it is impossible to regard his writings as 
any other than u prodigy of human intellect, and his 
influence as one of the mightiest forces that has ever 
ruled philosophical opinion. His mark is still on all 
the speculative sciences in Germany and Europe; and 
though his sceptre has long been broken, the most im- 
posing systems meet in homage at his tomb. 
the currency of his leading ideas has been. much still 
remains in his works to be developed by the struggle 
and collision of future systems; and it may be safely 
pronounced that no philosopher of the eighteenth cent. 
— perhaps none since the days of Aristotle — has left 
behind such monuments of thought, or has so firmly 
imposed the task of mastering them on the speculative 
of all succeeding ages.” 
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Kantian, a. Having neference or pertaining to, or char. 
acterized by, the philosophical doctrines propounded by 
Kant, q. v. 

Kantian, Kant'ist. u. A disciple of Kantism. 

Kantism, n. The system of metaphysical philosophy 
originated by Immanuel Kant. k 

Kantist, n. See Kantian. 

Kan'try, n. In Wales, a hundred, or division of a 
county. 

Kanturk’, a market-town of Ireland, in Munster, co. 
of Cork, about 11 m. W. S. W. of Buttevant; pop. 4,300. 
Kan’-veh, Kan-se, or Kan-so0o. The most N. W. 
prov. of China, having on the E. Shensee, S. Se-Chnen, 
W. and N. Mongolia; Lat. between 32° 30’ und 40° N., 
Lon. between ¥8° and 108° E. Area, estimated between 
80,000 and 100,000 sq. m, Surface, mountainous. Cap. 
Lan-choo-foo, and it has six other large cities. Princi- 

pal river, Hoang-ho. Pop. Estim. at 16,000,000. 

Kanwa'ka, in Aansas, a post-village and township of 
Douglas co,, about 7 m. W. of Lawrence; pup. of town- 
ship about 800, 

Kaolin, (kat’o-lin,) n. [Chinese kao-ling, the name of 
a locality.) (Min.) A pure white clay, resulting from 
the decomposition of felspar in granitic rocks. It was 
originally found in China, but has been discovered near 
St. Austell, in Cornwall, Englund, and at St. Yrieix, near 
Limoges, France. It consists of nearly pure silicate of 
alumina, with small quantities of oxide of iron, potash, 
and water. It is used for making the finer kinds of por- 
celain ; also by photographers for extracting organic mat- 
ter from their nitrate of silver solutions. It has been 
employed to discolorize sugar, but without much success. 

Kao-Tsou I., Emperor o! China, founder of the Tang 
dynasty, reigned from 619 to 626, — Kao-Tsou II., found- 
er of the Haen Tein dynasty, reigned from 935 to 942. 
—Kao-Tsou III., founder of the Haen-Han dynasty, 
reigned from 947 to 951. 

Kapi’oma, or Karpaoma, in Kansas, a village and 
township of Atchison co., about 25 m. W. by S. of Atchi- 
son; pop. of township abont 300. 

Kap’nomor, n. (tir. kupnas, smoke, and moira, a 
part.) (Chem.) A colorless vil, of peculiar odor, boiling 
ut 360°, obtained from crude creosote by distillation with 
potash. It is insoluble in water and solution of potash, 
but dissolves readily in alkaline solutions of creosote. 

Kap’pa, in /l/inois, a post-village of Woodford co., abt. 
14 m. N. of Bloomington. 

Kara. A Tartar word, signifying black, used in many 
of the Eastern languages as a prefix to graphical 
names; as Karamania, the country of the Back people, 
It has also been employed to signify tributary. 

Hara (sra or). See page 1422. 

Kar’agane, n. (Zodl.) A species of fox found in Tar- 
tary; Vulpus karagan. 

Ka’‘ra-His’sar. See Artoni-Kara-HIssar, 

Ka’raites, n. See CARAITES. 

Ka’rak,or Khar’rack, (the Jcarus of Arrian,) an 
island of Asia, in the Persian Gulf, belonging to England, 
35 m. N. W. of Bushire: Lat. 29° 13’ N., Lon. 50° 217 E. 
Area, I Sg. m. This island is of some importance as 
affording a secure anchorage for ships, and a station 
where they may water and refit. It has successively 
belonged to the Dutch, Arabs, Persians, and French. 
The Euglish finally took possession of it during the war 
with Persia in 1839. 

Karaman’, a town of Asiatic Turkey, in Karumania, 
58 m. S. S. E. of Konieh: Lat. 37° 10’ N., Lon. 330 y E. 
It is situated at the foot of u spurof Mount Taurus, and, 
though formerly an important place, is now decayed. 
Manuf. Cotton fabrics. Pop. about 7,000. A. was the 
cap. of a Turkish kingdom, which lasted from the time 
of the partition of the Seljuk dominions of Iconium till 
1486, when Karamania was subjected by the Ottoman 
sultan, Bajazet II., from which time Konich became 
the seat of the pushalic. 

Karama'nin, or CaRAMANIA, a pashalic of Asiatic 
Turkey, between 37° and 40° N. Lat., and Lon. 31° and 
37°, having Mount Taurus on its S. boundary. X. 
forms the eyalet of Konieh, aud is watered by the 
rivers Bihon and Kizil-Irmak. Chief towns. Konieh, 
and Karaman. — See Koxikn. 

Ka’ramsin, Nicnotai Micuarbovicn, the greatest of 
Russian historians, was B. in 1765; educated at Moscow; 
served for a while in the imperial guards, and travelled 
for two years through Middle Europe; after which he 
devoted himself to literature. His History of the Rus- 
stan Empire, in 11 vols., is a valuable work, and was very 
highly appreciated by his countrymen. His Letters of 
a Russian Traveller, and Agalia, a collection of tales, 
are also works of merit, and in much esteem. D. 1828. 

Karas’‘kier, n. In Turkey, a magistrate or judicial 
officer. 

Ka’‘ra-soo, a river of European Turkey, rising between 
Roumelia and Macedonia, and after a S. course of 130 m. 
falling into the Ægean Sea opposite Thasos. 


| Karasuba’‘sar, a town of European Russia, in the 


Crimea, 15 m. E. of Simpheropol. Manuf. Morocco 
leather, earthenware, tiles, soap. &c. A. is also the 
great Crimean mart for fruit, wine, and cattle. Pop. 
About 16.000. 

Kara‘tas, n. (Brazilian name Karaguata acunga.) 
A species of Pine-apple, native of the W. Indies, — Ana- 
nassa Karatas. 

Kardszag, u town of Austria, in Hungary, cap. of dist. 
of Great Cumania, 90 m. E. S. E. of Pesth, and 35 S. W. of 
Debreczin. It is the centre of a fertile dist., and is a 
market for grain, fruit, wine, and cattle. Pop. 13,000. 

Karel'inite, n. (n.) An oxysulphide of bismuth 
fonnd in lumps of a lead-gray color at the Sawodinsk 
mine in the Altai, accompanied by Telluric silver. 

Karical, or Kar'ikal, a town of Hindostan, diste 
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Tanjore, 150 m. S. of Madras; Lat. 10° 55’ N., Lon. 79° 
53’ E. K. formerly belonged to the French, to whom it 
was ceded by the rajah of Tanjore in 1759. It is now 
held by the British. It exports rice, indigo, saffron, and 
tobacco. Pop. 15,000. 

Karmathes, (‘ar-mai’thees,) a Mussulman sect, 
founded by Karmath. They spread over part of Arabia 
and the mouths of the Euphrates, and held possession 
of the sacred city of Mecca for some time, but were ex- 
terminated in 982. It is said that the tribe of Ansai- 
rians, dwelling in Syria at the present day, ure the de- 
scendunts of the ancient Karmathes. . 

Karnes, in Teras, a S. S. E. co.; area, about 850 sq. m. 
Rivers. San Antonio and Cibolo rivers. Surface, diver- 
sified; soil, moderately fertile. Cup. Helena. Pop. 
about 3,000. 

Karn’'then. See CARINTHIA. 

Ka’rob, n. Among goldsmiths, the twenty-fourth part 
of a grain. 

Karp’fen, Ko ‘na, or Krupi’na, a mining 


Kash’mir. 
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Kasong’, in 


town of Austria, in Hungary, co. Sohl, 60 m. N. of 
Pesth, and 96 N. of Vienna. Php. 4,500, 
Karpholite, n. (Min.) See CARPHOLITE. 
Karphosid'erite, n. (in.) See CARPNOSIDERITE. 
Marr, Jean Baptiste ALPHONSE, a French author, B. at 
Paris, 1808, received his first instructions from his futher, 
and afterwards entered the College Bourbon, in which 
he became a teacher. A copy of verses which he sent 
to the satirical journal Figaro introduced him to liter- 
ary life. Having been disappointed in love, he, in 1832, 
published a novel written in his youth, Sous les Tilleuls, 
a mélange of irony and sentiment, of good seuse and 
trifling, which at once made him popular. Une Heure 
trop Tard appeared in 1833; Vendredi Soir, in 1835; Le 
Chemin le plus Court, in 1836; Einerleꝝ and Generidve, 
in 1838; and Voyage autour de mon Jardin, in 1845, ful- 
lowed by numerous other works. In 1839, he became 
editur-in-chief of the Figaro; the same year founded Les 
Guépes, a monthly satirical journal, which has had a 
remarkable success. After the revolution of 1848, M. 
K., disgusted with political life, retired to Nice, and 
almost exclusively devoted his time to horticulture and 
rural pursuits. Ile was made chevalier of the Legion 
of Honor, April 25, 1845. His daughter, Mdlle. Thérèse 
K.. has written Les Soirées Germuniques offertes d la 


Kat, or KHAT, u. 
Katahdin. or Ktaadn, in Maine, the highest monn- 


Kate’v 


Jeunesse, published in 1860; Les Huits Grandes Epoques 
de l'Histoire de France, in 1861; Contre un Proverbe, 
and Dieu et ses Dons, in 1864; and other works. 
Karroos. (G:og.) Extensive plains of S. Africa, oc- 
cupying most of the terraces in the mountain-ranges 
of Cape Colony. In the dry season they become deserts, 
but, during the wet, are covered with a rich vege- 
tation, which supplies provender to numerous herds, 
Kars, a fortified city of Turkish Armenia, formerly cap. 
of a pashalic of same name, ona tributary of the Araxes, 
85 m. N.E. of Erzeroum, and 160 E. by S. of Trebizond. 
This city, situate ina fertile region, was formerly the cen- 
tre of a fine corn-growing district, but it was nearly de- 
stroyed during the Russian invasion, and is only slowly 
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See C\sHMERE. 

Kasimov, Kas’imow, or Kas’inov, a town of 
European Russia, govt. of Rinzun, 67 m. E. N. E. from the 
latter place, at the junction of the rivers Babinka and 
Oka, 160 m. W. of Moscow. Pop. 8,000. 

as Kin, in /lU/inois, a cousiderable river, rising 

in Champaign co., and flowing S. W. into the Mississippi 

River, in Randolph co, Length, about 300 m, 


—A township of Fayette co.; pop. about 1,000. 
A post-village of Randolph co., on the Kaskaskia River, 


bear its confluence with the Mississippi. It is the old- 
est town in Illinois, if not in the whole West, having 
been settled by the French about 1673. It was the first 
cap. of the Territory, and continued as such until 1818. 


Kas“ mark, or Kes’mark, a town of Austria, in N. 


Hungary, on the river Poprad, 125 m. N.E. of Pesth. 
Manuf. Principally linens. Pup. 5.000. 

Yew York, a post-village of Oswego co., 
about 160 m. WN. W. of Albany. 


Kaso'ta, in Minnesota, a post-village and township of 


Le Sueur co., about 12 m. S. of St. Peter; pup. of towu- 
ship about 460. 
Kassan’, or CasskN, a town of E. Africa, territory of 
Bertat, a country lying S. of Nubia, and W. of the 8.W. 
rtion of Abyssinia, on the Tumat. 
astamou’ni. See Costamnou. 
(Bot) See Cara, 


tain in the State, about 80 m. N. by W. of Bangor, and 
6 m. N. E. of Penobscot river. It is situated in a region 


dificult of access except by birch canoes, the river 


being the only thoroughfare through this rough terri- 


tory, and its course being interrupted by frequent shoals) 


and falls. Altitude of the mountain, 5,385 feet. 
Ale, in Culi fornia, a villuge of Sacramento co, 
abont 20 m. E. S. E. of Sacramento. 


Kathetom'eter, n. See CATHETOMETER, 
Kato’na, Isturam, the historian of Hungary, n. 1732. 


At the age of 18, he entered the Society of Jesus, and 
subsequently held several professorships at the Univer- 
sity of Buda. His most important work, and one of the 
highest authority, is his History af Hungary, from the 
earliest times down to the year 1801. It is written in 
Latin, and fills 41 volumes. He wrote also a summary 
of the History, and some other works. D. 1811. 


Kato’nah, in New Vork, a post-village of Westchester 


co., about 44 m. N. E. of New York city. 


Katrine, (Loch,) a celebrated lake of Scotland, dist. 


Mouteith, in the S. W. part of co. Perth, on the frontier 
of Stirlingshire, 8 m. W. of Callender, and 6 m. E. of 
Loch Lomond. This lake (which is the most W. and 
largest of a chain, consisting of Lochs Vennachar, 
Achray, and Katrine, the principal feeders of the Teith) 
is about 1014 m. in length, and from 144 to 2 m. in 
width, of a serpentine form, and very deep. It is em- 
bosomed among lofty mountains, divided by deep ra- 
vines, whose sides, in parts covered with wood down to 
the water's edge, and in others consisting of bold, rugged 
precipices, give it a splendid coup d'œùl of wild and pic- 
turesque scenery. Still, however, it was but seldom 
visited, and, indeed, little known, till Sir Walter Scott 
made it the scene of his fine poem, The Lady of the 
Lake, when it at once attained celebrity, and has since 
been annually resorted to by thousands of tourists and 
visitors. At the E. end of the Loch, between it aud Loch 
Achray, is the celebrated mountain-pass of the Trosachs, 
so beautifully described in stanzas 11-13 of the Ist canto 
of The Lady of the Lake. 
Kattegat“. See Carrier. 


‘| Katte! ville, in New York,a post-village of Broome 


recovering. K. was deserted by its people during the 
first Russian occupation early in the presentcent. Again 
besieged by the Russians during the Crimean war, 1854-5, 
and after a gallant defence by the Turks, commanded 
by the English General Williams, it capitulated Dec. 12, 
1855. Taken by the Russians, Nov. 1877,and given in 1878 
to them by the Berlin treaty, q. v. Pop. est. at 12,000. 

Karns'tenite, n. (in.) Same as ANHYDRITE, q. v. 

Karthaus, in Fun., a P.-V. and twp. of Clearfield co. 

Karusn, or Kar'soon, a town of Russia, in govt. 
of Simbirsk ; pop. 5,000. 

Kar'vel, n. See CARAVEL. 

Kasan. See Kazan. 

Kasanlik’,a town of Turkey in Europe, at the foot 
of the Shipka pass. Pop. 10,000. 

Kas’‘bin. See Cassin. 

Kaschaa, (kdsh‘ou,) a city of Hungary, 123 m. N. E. of 
Pesth. This is a fine, flourishing place, with numerous 
educational seminaries, manufactures of tobaccu,cutlery, 
earthenware, and paper, and a large transit trade with 
Poland, Pop. 18,865, 

Kash’an. See CasHan. 

Kashgar or Kashgaria,also called East Turkestan, 
a Mohammedan prov. of China, (q. v., p. 547.) Area abt. 
574,000 sq.m. Pop. abt. (1878) 1,000,000, 


co., about 135 m. 8.W. of Albany, 


Kat'ty war, a prov. of W. Hindostan; Lat. bet. 20° 42’ 


and 23° 10’ N., and Lon. bet. 69° 5 and 72 14’ E.; area, 
850 sq.m. The climate is unhealthy, and the surface 
undulating. The prov. is under the protection of the 
English. Pop. 1,500,000. 

Ka'tydid, n. (Zodl.) An athopterous insect, Cyrtophyl- 
lus concavus, belonging to the ustariz, or Locust fam- 
ily. It is one inch and a half long from the head to the 
end of the wing-covers, which enclose the body sume- 
what like the valves of a pod. This insect, common in 
the U. States, is silent during the day, hiding among the 
leaves ; but at early twilight, in autumn, its notes come 
from the trees of the gardens and groves, and continue 
till the dawn of day; and such a resemblance do they 
have to the words Katy did, that this has become its 
name. The sounds are produced by a pair of taborets, 
one in the overlapping portion of each wing-cover, and 
formed by a thin, transparent membrane, stretched 
in a strong frame. The friction of the frames of the 
taborets against each other, as the insect opens and 
shuts its wings, produces the sounds. — Tenney. 

Katz’bach, a river of Prussia, in Silesia, rising at 
Ketzchdorf, and falling into the Oder 10 miles N.W. of 
Breslau. Length, 34 m. On the banks of that river, 
Aug. 2s, 1813, the French were defeated by Blücher. 

Kaufbeu’ren, a town of Bavaria, in Suabia, on the 
Wertach, 36 m. S. W. of Augsburg. Manuf. Cotton and 
linen. Pop. 5,000. 

Kauf man, in Teras, a N. E. central co.; area, about 
1,030 sq.m. Rivers. Trinity River, and several of its 
affluents. Surface, generully level; soil, fertile. Cap. 
Kanfman. 

A post-village, cap. of the above co., about 210 m. N. N. E. 
of Austin. 

Kaufmann, MARIA ANGELICA, (kKouf’man,) a distin- 
guished artist; B. at Coire, in the Grisons, 1741. She ne- 
quired the first principles of drawing and painting from 
her father, whom she soon excelled. At Milan, Flor- 
ence, Rome, and Naples, she increased her skill: and 
when, in 1766, she came to England, she was patronized 
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by royalty, and her reputation and success quickly in- 
creased. In 1768 she becume one of the first members 
of the Royal Academy. She remained in England 17 
prs, married Zucchi, a Venetian painter, and D. at 

ome, 1807. Many of her paintings were engraved by 
Bartolozzi, but her reputation, not resting on any solid 
basis of excellence in art, has passed away. 

Kaukauna, (kuw-kaw'na,) in Wisconsin, n post-vil- 
lage and township of Outagamie co., on the Neenah or 
Fox River, about 21 m. S. B. W. of Green Bay; pop. of 
township, about 1,500. 

Kaun. u. A method of writing Knax, q. v. 

Kaunlts, (kou'nits,) Wexcesiaus ANTON, Prince von, a 
German statesman, B. at Vienna, in 1711: and thongh at 
first intended for the Church, he finally engaged in polit- 
ical life. His talents, aided by a fuvorable exterior, 
opened a brilliant career to him. In 1744 he was made 
minister of state for the kingdoms of Hungary and Bo- 
hemia; in 1748 he assisted at the congress of Aix: la- 
Chapelle; was honored with the order of the golden 
fleece by Maria Theresa, and employed as ambassador 
to Paris; returned to Vienna in 1753, and took the office 
of Chancellor of State; concluded the treaty of alliance 
between Austria and France, in 1756; was madea prince 
of the German empire, in 1764; and p. 1794. 

Ka’va,n. A Polynesian beverage. See AVA. 

Kavala, or Cavallo, a sexport-town of European 
Turkey, in Macedonia, on the Agean Sea, opposite the 
island of Thasos. It has a trade in cotton and tobacco. 
Fop. 4.500. 

Kavass’,n. Same as Cavass, q. v. 

Kaw, v. u. See Caw. 

Kaw, in Kansas, a township of Jefferson co.; pop. abt, 
400. 

Kawkawlin, in Michigan, a post-office of Bay co. 

Kawn, „. A Turkish caravauserai. See KHAN. 

Kaw’rie Pine, n. (Bot.) see Dammara. 

Kayaderos'seras Mountains, in New Tork, a 
mountain ridge in Warren co., between Lake George 
and Shroon River. 

Kay’ak,n. (aut.) A skiff used by the fishermen of 
Greenland. 

Kay’aker, n. One who paddles a kayak. 

Kayes, in Alaska, an island in the N. Pacific Ocean, 
Lat 59° 48’ N., Lon. 1440 28’ W. 

Kayesikang River, in Wisconsin. 
River. 

Hayle, Keel, n. (Games.) A nine-pin; a kettle-pin. A 
kind of play in Scotland, in which nine holes ranged in 
threes are made in the ground, and an iron bullet rolled 
in among them. 

Kaysville, in Utah Territory, a post-village of Davis 
co., about 4 m. N. of Farmington. 

Kazameen', a town of Turkey in Asia, prov. Irak- 
Arabi, on the W. bank of the Tigris, 3 m. N. of Bagdad; 

estimated at 7,000, chiefly Persians. 
a/zan, or Kasan, one of the E. govts. of Russia in 
Europe, having N. Viatka, E. Orenburg, S. Simbirsk, 
and W. Novgorod. Area, 24,000 sq.m. Surface. Diversi- 
fied; forests covering about one-half the area. Prod. 
Abundant crops of rye, wheat, hemp, and flax. Fish- 
eries good. Manuf. Liquors and potash. Pop. 1,771,324. 

Kazan, a large and prosperous city, cap. of the above 
govt., on the Kazanka, about 4 m. from its confluence 
with the Volga. This is a fine and well-built city, and 
considered one of the chief educational and literar, 
centres of the empire. It possesses a flourishing un 
versity, and numerous auxiliary schools, lyceums, and 
scientific institutions. Manuf. Woollens, cottons, hard- 
ware, earthenware, leather, soap, &c. Ship-building is 
also largely entered upon, and its trade is, generally, 
of an extensive character. Pop. (1881) 78,602. 

Ka bek. See Caucasus. 

Ka zimirz, a town of Poland, govt. of Lublin, on the 
Vistula, 30 m. E. S. E. of Radom; pop. 7, 000. 

Kaz’zardly, adv. In the W. of England, a provin- 
cialism for unfortunately. — Webster. 

Kean, Epmunp, one of the greatest English tragic 
actors, born in London, on the 17th of March, 1790. He 
seems to have been placed on the stage when an infant, 
and to have then appeared in processions and pageants, 
both at Drury Lane and the Haymarket theatres. Miss 
Tidwell, an actress long known on the metropolitan 
stage, and said to have been a relation, assisted Kean in 
his first efforts; and recommended him, at the age of 
13, to a company of players in Yorkshire. He 
formed there under the name of Carey, and is said to 
have obtained much applause in the parts of Hamlet, 
Lord Hastings, and Cato. He also distinguished himself 
by his talents for recitation ; and his delivery of Satan's 
Address to the Sun, from Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,” and 
the first soliloquy in Shukspeare’s “ Richard III.,“ having 
been highly applauded, he repeated his recitations at 
Windsor, before some of the royal family. He had also 
the good fortune to attract the notice of Dr. Drury, 
who sent him to Eton, where he remained three years, 
and is said to have made great progress in classical 
studies, devoting much of his attention to the precepts 
and examples of Cicero. On quitting Eton he procured 
an engagement at Birmingham, where he was seen by 
the manager of the Edinburgh theatre, who en; 
him for twenty nights, on twelve of which he performed 
Hamlet to crowded houses. He was at this time only 
sixteen; and we find that his provincial en; ments 
led him, in the course of a few years, to nearly all the prin- 
cipal towns in the south and west of England. playing in 
tragedy, comedy, opera, and pantomime. In the mean 
time, Dr. Drury, his old patron, had recommended him to 
the directing committee of Drury Lane, as fitted to revive 
that declining theatre. He was, in consequence, en- 
gaged there for three years, at a rising salary of eight, 
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ten, and twelve guineas a week for each successive year. Keek le. n. The same as KECK, q. v. 
His first appearance was on the 26th of January, 1814, Meek’ ling. u. 


iu the character of Shylock, The house was compara- 
tively empty; but in order to show the effect he pro- 


duced on that occasion we will quote the words of a| 


critic, who saw, and thus describes it: — “ There came 
in a small man, with an Italian face and fatal eye, 
which struck all. Attention soon ripened into entl. u- 
siasm; and never, perhaps, did Kean play with such 
startling effect as on this night to the surprised few | 
His voice was harsh, his style new, his action abrupt 
and angular; but there was the decision, the inspira- 
tion of genius, in the look, the tone, the bearing ;” — 
“that night was the starting-post on the great course 
on which he was destined to run his splendid race.” In 
Othello, also, and Sir Giles Overreach, he has been un- 
equalled by auy contemporary, When he performed 
Massinger’s Jew the first time, the actors, and others of 
his adinirers, presented him with a gold cup, as a token 
of their esteem, In 1820, he visited the United States, 
and performed in New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Boston; on the whole with great success. After his 
return to England, the extravagance and dissoluteness 
which had always disgraced his character, involved him 
in great embarrassments ; and a second visit to America, 
in 1825, was attended with little credit or advantage. 
He returned again to England, and became manager 
of the theatre at Richmond, Surrey, where he died, after 
a protracted illness, May 15, 1833. — His only surviving 
son CHARLES, also greatly distinguished himself as a 
dramatic actor. D. 1868. 

Kearn’ey, Puur, an American military commander, 
h. in New York city, in 1815. Although educateu for 
the law, he, at the age of 22, entered the Ist U. S. dra- 
goons as second lieutenant, and was, shortly afterward, 
dispatched by the govt. to Enrope, to study and report 
upon the system of tactics pursued in the French cav- 
alry service. After entering the Ecolé Polytechnique, 
Paris, and serving as a volunteer in the ranks of the 
Chaaseurs d' Afrique in an Algerine campaign (for which 
he received the Cross of the Legion of Honor), Kearney 
returned to the U States in 1840. From 1841 to 1544 
he acted as aide to Gen. Scott, and in 1846 became cap- 
tain. K. served throughout the Mexican campaign, and 
was brevetted major for his distinguished gallantry at 
Contreras and Cherubuscy. On the termination of the 
war he commanded a force sent against the Indians of 
the Columbia River. In 1851, resigning his commission, 
he went to Europe, and served as volunteer aide-de- 
camp on the French staff throughout the Italian cam- 
paign of 1859, being present at the battles of Magenta 
and Solferino. On the outbreak of the Civil War in 1861, 
K. tened home, was appointed brigadier-general of 
volunteers in May, and while in command of a division 
of Gen. Heintzelman’s corps, exhibited his dashing 
courage in all the battles of the Chickahominy campaign, 
In 1862 (July 4), he was commissioned major-general 
of volunteers, and was killed at the battle of Chantilly, 
on Sept. 1, following. 

Hearney, (kar’ncy,) in Nebraska, a S. co.; area, abt. 
1,200 sq. m. Rivers. Platte or Nebraska River, and some 
smaller streams. Surface, generally level; soil, fertile. 
Cap. Kearney City. 

Kear'ney City, in Nebraska, a post. village, cap. of 
the above co., on the Platte River, 2 m. W. of Fort Kear- 
ney, and abt. 200 m. W. by S. of Omaha City. 

—A village of Otoe co., on the Missouri River, abt. 1 m. 
below Nebraska City. 

Kearneysville, (kar’nez-vil,) in W. Virginia, a vil- 
lage of Berkeley co., abt. 11 m. W. of Harper’s Ferry. 
Kearsarge Mountain, (keer’sarj,) in New Hamp- 
shire, a mountain of Merrimac co. It has an eleva- 
tion of 2,468 feet above sea-level, with a summit of bare 

granite. 

Hears'ley Creek, in Michigan, enters Flint River 
in Genesve co. 

Keas’burg, in Kentucky, a village of Logan co, about 
196 m. S.W. of Frankfort. 

Kenting, in Pennsylvania, a township of Clinton co.; 
pop. abt. 271. 

A township of McKean co.; pop. abt. 1,874. 

Keat’on’s Landing, or Vinton, in Mississippi, a 
village of Lowndes co. 

Keats, Jony, a young English poet, B. at London, 1796. 
He was apprenticed to a surgeon, but gave way to the 
ambition of becoming a poet. Leigh Hunt lent the 
kindly sanction of his name to the first poems K. 
gave to the world in 1817. In the next year he pub- 
lished Endymion, a poetical romance, and, in 1820, his 
lust and best work Lamia, and other poems. These 
poems were very roughly treated by Gifford in the 
Quarterly Review, and K., with his over-sensitive un- 
ture, took it too much to heart. Being in feeble health, 
from a severe pulmonary disease, he was advised to try 
the fine climate of Italy, where he arrived in Novem- 
ber, 1820, aud died the following month. Shelley la- 
mented his poet-friend, in the beautiful and well-known 
Adonais. A fair and kindly appreciation of K. ap- 
peared in the Edinburgh Review from the hand of Jef- 
frey. Leigh Hunt, who was his earliest and warmest 
patron, describes him as having a very manly as well as 
a delicate spirit, and being gifted with the two highest 
qualities of a poet in the highest degree—sensibility aud 
imagination. 

Keble, Jonx. See page 1422. 

Kech’o. See Cacnao. 

Keek. v. u. To retch; to make an effort to vomit. 

—n. A heaving or retching of the stomach. 

Keekle, (kek'!,) r.a. (Naut.) To invest with a wrap- 
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| Keel’man, n.; pl. KEELMEN, n. See KEELER. 

Old rope or other protective substance Keel'rake, v.a. Same as KEELMAUL. 

Keels, a seaport aud fishing station of Newfoundland 
on Bonavista Bay, Lat. 48° 38 N., Lon. 58° 26’ W. 

Keel'son, Kelson, n. (Ship-luilding.) One of the 
principal timbers in a ship: it is laid over the keel, of 
which it forms the interior or counter part, and across 
all the timbers inside the vessel. It consists, like the 
keel, of several pieces scarted together, but of only half 
the breadth and thickness of those of the latter. Ip 
order that it may fit with greater security upon the 
flood-timbers and crotchets, it is notched opposite to 
each to the depth of an inch and a half. and secured 
upon them to that depth by copper spike nails. — See 


wound around n cable. 

Keck'ling-pin, n. In Scotland, a long needle used | 
iu knitting hose. 

Keek'lish, u. Queasy; inclined to vomit. 

Keeks ville, in % / jjœ,., a village of Martin co,, abt. 
9m. N. W. of Dover Hill. 

Keck sy, u.,; pl. Kecksies, A kex. 


~ Rough thistles, kecksies, burrs.” —Shaka. 


Kecek’y, a. Having the appearance of a kex. 

Kedar. (Script.) A son of Ishmael (Gen. xxv. 13), 
father of the Kedarenians or Cedrei mentioned by Pliny, | 
who dwelt in the neighborhood of the Nabatheaus, iu, Kee, aud Fig. 1471, 

Arabia Deserta. Keelyvine-pin, n. See KEELIVINE. 

Kedge, (%% n. (Naut) A small anchor (also called Keen, a. (Sax. ern, D. komn, bold; G. kiithn; Old G. 
kedger) used to steady a ship and keep her clear from) kuoni, koni, brave. bold.) Quick in intelligence; acute 
her bower anchor when riding in a harbor or river, e in mind; promptly perceptive; sharp; shrewd; pene- 
pecially at the turn of the tide, when she might, if not] trating; as, a Leen intellect, a heen look, a keen lawyer. 
so secured, drive over her principal anchor and entangle! — Eager; sharp; vehement. 
the stock, or flu with her slack cable, so as to loosen} ** Keen contest and destruction close allied.” — Byron. 
it from the grou They are also employed to remove! — Sharp; well-edged; fitted tocut; as, a razor with a keen 
a vessel from one part of a harbor to another: for this edge. — Severe; piercing; penetrating; as, a keen wind. 
purpose they are carried out from her in the long-boat,| — Acrimonious; bitter; incisive; trenchant; as, keen 
and Jet go by means of ropes secured to them, Sarcasm. 

—v.a. (Naut) Jo move or warp by means of a kedge, Note. Keen is frequently used to form the compound 
as a ship. of words; as, kren-cilged, keen-sighted, &c. 

Kedge, Kedgy, (% / a. Lively; sportive; brisk; — v. a. To sharpen. 2 
active, (An English provincialism.) Nor when cold Winter keens the brightening food.“ — Thomson. 

Kedger, (%%% % (Naut) Sane as KEDGE,q. r. Keene, in Kentucky, a post- village of Jessamine co., 

ed pat ee r ace prov. Bengal, on abt. 11 m. S W. of Lexington; pop. abt. 350, 

> * 0 sh * . Be i i i i îi a 
the W. side of the Hooghly River, near its mouti, Lat. Meene, in Michigan, a township of Ionia co.; pop. abt. 
219 55” N., Lon. 88° 10' E. —, A village of Lenawee co., abt. 18 m. W. of Adrian. 

Kedi'ri, a prov. of Juva, on the S. coast; pop. 500,000. | ene. in New Hampshire, u post-village and township, 
— KEDIRI, its cap., 60 m, S. W „ot Sourabaya, It is thej cap. of Cheshire co., on the Ashuelot River, abt. 92 m. 
residence of the governor; Pop 6,00. N. W. of Boston. Ip. of township abt. 5,500. 

(Bot.) Same as CHAKLOCK, g. v. Keene, in New fork, a post-township of Essex 


Kedron. See Kiron, 

Kee, n. pl. of Cow. See Kre. 

Kee'’chi (or Urrer Kercit!) Creek, in Texas, enters 
the Trinity River in Leon co. Lower Keecui enters the 
sume river a few miles below. 

Keefer’s Corners, in New York, a post-office of Al- 
bauy co. 

HKeefer's Store, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of 
Franklin co. 

Keek“, v.n. [II. Ger. kucken.] To pry into. (Used in 
Scotland.) 

Keel, u. 


lowest an 


body, — the k 
timbers the ribs. The entire fabric is supported by the 
keel; as the stem and stern parts, which are elevated 
on its ends, are merely continuations of it, and serve to 
connect and inclose 
the extremities of the 
sides by transoms, as 
the keel forms und 
unites the bottom by 
timbers. Some vessels 
are provided with 
what is termed a false 
keel, consisting of a 
strong thick piece of 
timber bolted to the 
bottom of the keel, 
It is chiefly employed 
when the planks 
which form the real keel cannot be obtained of sufficient 
depth. In Fig. 1471, A shows the main keel, B the false 
keel, C the keelson, D. stemson, E, cathend, and F, the 
gripe. — A collier. (Eng.)—A brewer's utensil. —A 
nine-pin, See KAYLE. 

(Bot.) See Canina and Fig. 65. 

(Audi.) A longitudinal prominence on the inferior sur- 
face of an insect. — Craig. 

False keel, (Naut.) See FALSE. 

On an even keel. In an horizontal position; having an 
even line. 

Keel, v. n. To navigate; to plough with a keel. — To 
expose the keel or bottom. 

Keelage, (kéél/uj,)n, A toll levied on a ship’s bottom 
in port; harbor-dues. 

Keel’-boat, n. (Nuut.) A large covered boat or barge, 
used for the carrying of freight on American rivera, 

>A vessel used in the English coal-carrying trade. — See 
Krew. 

Keeled, (kéld,) a. (Bot.) Keel-shaped; as, a keeled calyx. 

Keeler, Keel man, n. In the N. of England, one 
who works a keel or Tyne collier. 

Keeler, in Michigan, a township of Van Buren co.; 

yp. abont 485. 
eel“ersburg. in Pennsylrania, a post-village of 
Wyoming co., about 15 m. W. N. W. of Scranton. 

Keel'ersville, in Michigan. a post-village of Van 
Buren co., about 180 m. W. of Detroit. 

Keel’haul, Keel’rake, v.a. [Low Ger. and D. 
kielhalen.) (Nu.) To haul under the keel of a ship, 
by ropes attached to the port and starboard yard-arms. 
(A mode of punishment formerly practised in the navies 
of Great Britain and Holland.) 

Keel/hauling, n. (Naut.) Punishment inflicted on 
seamen, by hauling them under a ship's keel. 

Keeling, n. (Dan. kuller.) (Zl.) A kind of small 
cod-fish 

Keel’ 


-islands. See Cocos ISLANDS. 


ping of old rope, &c., iu order to prevent abrasion; as, to Keel'ivine, or Keel'ivine-pen, z. In Scotland, 


keckle a cable. 


a pencil of black or red lead. 
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Keen ness. n. 


Kee 


county. 


Keene, in Ohio, a post-village and township of Coshoc- 


ton co., abt. 82 m. EN. E. of Columbus; pop, of town- 
ship abt. 1.300. $ 


Keen ly, adv. Eagerly ; vehemently ; sharply; severely; 


bitterly. 

Quality of being keen; aenteness of 
mind; sharpness; eagerness; vehemence: sharpness or 
fineness of edge; quality of piercing; rigor; asperity; 
acrimony ; bitterness; as, keenness of appetite, envy, 
invective, Ke. 


A. S. cæl2; Du. i.] (Ship-building.) The geen’ ville, in Illinois, a post-office of Wayne co. 


principal piece of timber in a ship. The i eenwillle, in Pennsylvania 
carcass of a ship is not unlike the skeleton of a human | J 7 t 


`l representing the back-bone, and the} 


a village of Snyder co., 
on the Susquehanna River, abt. 4 m. below Sunbury. 
„ v. 4. [A. S. cepan, to catch at, to catch; Lat. 
capia, to lay hold of.] To hold: to retain in one’s power 
or possession; not to lose or part with. 

“If we lose the feld, we cannot keep the town.” — Shaks. 


—To have in safe custody; to preserve; to retain; to pro- 


tect, support, or shield; to guard or sustain. 
“ Put your trust in God, and keep your powder dry.” — Cromwell. 


—To tend; to have the care of; to feed; to pasture. 


Wulle in ber girlish age she kept sheep on the moor." — Carew. 


— To practise; to do or perform; to obey; to observe in 


practice; to fulfil; to perform; as, to keep the com- 
mandments of God. — To observe or solemnize, as a feast 
or fast; to commemorate ; us, to keep one's birth-day; 
to keep a day of thanksgiving. — To hold or preserve in 
any state; to continue in any course, action, or condi- 
tion; as, to keep a snob ata distance, to keep wine, &c. 
— To maintain, as an institution or establishment; to 
Manage; to control; to conduct; as, to keep house. — To 
provide with subsistence or necessaries; to entertain; 
to support; as, to kerp boarders. — To hold in one's em- 
ploy or service; to maintain, as an assistant, help, &c, 
Ire but three men and a boy." — Saks. 

Not to intermit; to practise; to use habitually; to 
maintain, 

“ Both day aud night did we keep company." — Shake. 
To hold in one’s own bosom; to confine to one’s own 
knowledge; not to disclose or communicate to others; 
not to betray. 
“If he were wise, he would keep all this to himself. — Tillotson. 


To observe; to be faithful; to perform, as duty; not to 


violate, neglect, or swerve from; as, to keep a promise. 
To remain in; to confine one’s self to; as, to keep one’s 
bed ;—hence, to frequent; to haunt. 

To keep back, to withhold ; to reserve, 

Some are so close and reserved... they seem always to keep 
back somewhat.” — Bacon. 

To keep company with, to associate with; to frequent 
the society of; as, to keep company with one's inferiore, 
the ship Aept company with the rest of the fleet; to offer 
or receive attentions with a view to matrimony; as, who 
does she keep company with? (Used colloquially.) 

In keep dawn, to hold in restraint or subjection; as, 
they were Arpt down with difficulty, 

( Painting.) To tone down or subdue the tints of, as 
a picture. 

To keep good or bad hours, to be habitually early or 
late in returning home, or retiring to rest. 

rule the family very ill, and keep bad hours." — Pope. 


To keep school, to support a school; to teach a school. 
To keep term, to reside in college during a term. 
(Applied to the English universities.) 
To keep up, to uphold; to sustain; to maintain. 
“ Albano keeps up its credit still for wine.""— Addison. 


—To continue; to hinder from ceasing; as, to keep up a 


correspondence. 


KEIT 


To keep in, to conceal ; to hold secret; not to reveal. 

“ Syphax, your zeal becomes importunate; . . learn to keep it in.“ 
Addison. 

To keep off. to hold at a distance ; to debar from ap- 
proach; as, he contrives to keep his creditors off. 

To kerp under, to oppress; to curb; to hold in sub- 
mission. 

“ Truth may be smothered a long time, and kept under. . . but 
it will break out at last.” — Stillingfleet. 

Keep. v. n. To abide or remain in any position, state, or 
condition; to stay ; as, to keep neur, to keep betore or be- 
hind, to keep out of reach, 

“ What! keep a week away ! seven days and nights ? " — Shaks. 

—To last; to endure; to remain in an unimpaired state ; 
as, this ale keeps well. — To lodge; to dwell; to remain 
for a time. 

“t Knock at the study, where, they say, he keeps."'—Shaks. 

To keep from, to refrain; to abstain; to avoid. 

To kerp on, to go torward ; to continue in progression ; 
to advauce uninterruptedly. 

“He, with unaltered pace kept on. Dryden. 

To keep to, to adhere strictly to; to maintain inviolate ; 
as, to keep to one’s promise, to keep to the fashion. 

m keep up, to continue unsubdued; not to be bed- 
ridden. 

Keep, n. State of being kept or supported; —hence, 
case ; actual condition; as, to be in good keep. 

—Means of support or sustenance; food: provisions ; as, 
the keep of a family. —Charge; that which is deposited 
and held. 

(Arch.) The strongest part of a feudal castle; a 
donjon. See CASTLE. 

Keep’er, n. One who keeps; one who holds or pos- 
sesses anything. — One who holds another in custody; 
as, the keeper of a prison. — One who has the care, 
charge, or superintendence of anything. 

“ Herue the hunter . . . a keeper here in Windsor Forest.""—Shaks. 

—A ring worn ou the finger as the guard of another ring. 

K. of the Great Seal,an English judicial officer, whose 
duties are now generally merged iu those of the lord 
chancellor. — X. of the Privy Seal. See Lorp Privy 
Seat.— K.of a magnet. ( Phys.) Same as ARMATURE, q. v. 

Keep’ership, u. Office of a keeper. 

Keep'ing, n. A holding or possessing; custody; re- 
straint; guard; preservation; maintenance; provision; 
feed ; support; as, to take a woman into keeping. — Fit 
proportion; unity; congruity ; consistence; harmony; 
as, this story is quite in keeping with the other one. 

( Painting.) The observance of a due proportion in 
the general light and coloring of a picture, 80 that no 
part be too vivid or more glaring than another, but a 
proper harmony and gradation be evident in the whole 
performance. 

Keep'ing- room, n. A sitting-room common to fam- 
ily use. ew Eugland.) 

Keep’sake, n. Anything given to be kept for the sake 
of the giver; a souvenir; a memento; a cadeau ; any- 
thing bestowed as a token of friendship or esteem. 

Heeseville, (keez’vil,) in New York, a post-village of 
Essex co., on the Au Sable River, about 4 m. above Lake 
Champlain: pop. about 3, 000. 

Heesh, n. (Metallurgy.) Flnkes of carburet of iron 
sometimes found on the surface of bars of pig-iron. 

Keeve, n. [A. S. cz/.] A brewer’s mash-tub. 

( Mining.) A vat or tub used in washing ores. (Some- 
times written keerer.) 

—v.a. To place in a tub for fermentation or washing. — 
To overturn, as à cart. (Used in some English localities.) 

Kee’zletown, in Virginia, a post-villuge of Rocking- 
ham co., about 5 m. S. E. of Harrisonburg. 

HKef'ſekel, n. (Min.) See KIPPEKIL. 

Meg. n. [Fr. caque; from L Lat. cadicus, from Lat. 
cadus=Gr. kados, a large vessel for containing liquids, 
especially wine.] A small cask or barrel; as, a keg of 
lager-beer. 

Keg Creek, in Jowa, enters the Missouri River from 
Fremont co. 

Ke’gonska, in Wisconsin, a lake in Dane co., some- 
times called First Lake. See Four LAKES. 

Kehl, a town of the nd-duchy of Baden, circ. Mid. 
Rhine, on the Rhine, immediately opposite Strasburg, 
and 10 m. N. W. of Offenburg. A. was formerly a for- 
tress, and esteemed an important bulwark of Germany. 
It was fortified by Vauban in 1688, ceded by France to 
Baden in 1697, taken by the French in 1703, 1733, 1798, 
and 1796; by the Austrians, also, in the latter, and 
again taken by the French in the year following After 
the peace, its fortifications were dismantled. The town 
is connected by a fine bridge with the opposite bank of 
the Rhine, and with Strasburg. Pop. Estimated at 2,000. 

Keighley, frit) a manufacturing town of Eng- 
land, in the W. Riding of co. York, on an affluent of the 
Aire, 16m. W.N.W. of Leeds, and 178 N.N.W of Lon- 
don. This is the seat of a large manufacturing industry 
in cottons, woollens, and coarse stuffs. P. (1881) 25,245. 

Keil, n. Same as Kaye, q. v. 

Keilhauite, (kil/how-it,) n. (Min.) An ore of titanium, 
containing chiefly silica, oxide of titanium, lime, and 
yttria. — Dana. 

Keir, Kieve.n. A boiler employed in bleaching-works. 

Kei’ser, REINHARD, an eminent German musician and 
composer, was B. at Leipsic in 1673. He was the author 
of 118 operas, of which his Circe, brought out at Ham- 
burg in 1734, was the last and most beautiful. He pos- 
sessed a most fertile imagination, and is considered as 
the father of German melody. D 1735. 

Keith, (keeth,) a town of Scotland, in Banffshire, 20 m. 
from Banff; pop. 5,500. 
Keith's, (/eeths,) in Georgia, a district of Lampkin co.; 

pop. about 360. 
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Keiths’burg, in IMinois, a post-village, former cap. 
of Mercer co., on the Mississippi River, about 150 m. N. 
W. of Springtield. 

Kekos’kee, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Dodge co., 
about 7 m. N. N. E. of Horicon; pep. about 200. 

Kelat’, a town and fortress of Afghanistan, 84 m. N. W. 
of Candahar; pop. unknown, 

Kelat’, or Kalat’, a town and cap. of Beloochistan, 
prov. Kelat, 6, 000 feet above the sea. Lat. 29° 6’ N., 
Lon. 67° 57’ E. It is fortified, and commanded by a 
large citadel, and has also a few manufactories for arms. 
Pop. 12,000. 

Kelat’, a fortress of Khorassan, in Persia, 40 m. from 
Mescher. It was the principal stronghold of Nadir 
Shah. 

Kelk, v. a. (Gael: clach.) To belabor; to drub; to cas- 
tigate severely. (Used as an English provincialism.) 
—n. A blow. A large stone. The roe of fish. (Prov. Eng.) 

Kell, n. Same as KALE, q. v. 

Kell, n. A wrapper or covering; a filament. 

Kellermann, Francois CHRISTOPHE, a marshal of 
France, B. at Strasburg, 1735, and early entering the 
service of his country, gained great distinction in what 
was known as the Seven Years’ War, during which he 
rose to the rank of brigadier. Having joined the popu- 
lar side on the breaking out of the Kevolution, he was 
given the command of the army of the Moselle or the 
North, and in 1792 gained the splendid victory over the 
Prussians, called the battle of Valmy, and though he 
for a time fell under the suspicion of the Convention, he 
was, in 1795, intrusted with the command of the armies 
of Italy and the Alps, having to hold both countries 
with a force hardly exceeding 45,000 effective men, 
against a well-appointed enemy of treble that strength. 
The ascending stur of Napoleon, however, superseded 
K. as un independent commander, though his services 
were acknowledged by a marshal’s baton in 1804, the 
title of Duke of Valmy, in honor of his former victory, 
and the post of imperial senator, and at the Restoration 
he was created a peer of France. D. 1820. 

Kel'lertown, in Mississippi, a village of Wilkinson 
co., about 110 m. S. S. W. of Jackson. 

HKel'lersville, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Mon- 
roe county. 

Kellogg, Ciara Lovisa. See page 1422. 

Kellogg, in Jowa,a township of Jasper co. 

Kelloggs, in Oregom Territory, a post- village of Doug- 
las co., about 10 m. N. W. of Roseburg. 

ꝑKel'logsville. in Michigan, a post-village of Kent co., 
about 8 in. S. of Grand Rapids. 

Kellogsville, in New York, a post- village of Cayu 
co., nait 16 m. S. k. of Auburn. £ i 4 

ꝑ⁊Kel'logsville, in Ohio, a post-villago of Ashtabula 
co., about 220 m. N. N. E. of Columbus. 

Kells, a town of Ireland, in co. Meath, prov. Leinster, 
35 m. N. W. of Dublin. Several fine antiquities are found 
here. Pop. 3.557. 

Kelly, in Illinois, a township of Warren county; pop. 
about 1,114. 

Kelly, in Ohio, a township of Ottawa co., comprising 
Cunvingham’s or Kelly’s Island, in Lake Erie. 

Kelly, in Pennsylvania, a village and township of Union 
co., on the Susquehanna River, a short distance above 
Lewisburg. 

Kel'lysburg, in Pennsylvania, a village of Indiana 
co., about 54 m. E. N. E. of Pittsburg. 

Kel'lysville, in /¢nnsylvania, n post- village of Dela- 
ware co., about 7 m. W. by S. of Philadelphia. 

Kelp, u. The ashes of marine plants, from which we 
obtain the common carbonate of soda and the valuable 
drug called iodine. The ashes of burnt sea-weed, or 
kelp, are used in the manufacture of glass, and in the 
formation of soap. The best quality of this saline ash 
is called barilla. — See Sopa. 

Kel’pie, Kel'py, u. (Scotch Folk-lore.) A name ap- 
plied to certain supernatural beings, like brownies. 

Kelsey, in California, a post-village and township of 
El Dorado co., about 7 m. N. of Placerville; pop. of 
township abt. 1,319. * 

Kel’so, a flourishing market-town of Scotland, co. of 
Roxburgh, on the left bank of the Tweed, neur its junc- 
tion with the Teviot, 21 m. S.W. of Berwick-on-Tweed, 
and 38 S.E. of Edinburgh; pop. 4.739. 

Kelso, in Indiana, a post-village and township of Dear- 
born co., about 14 m. N. N. W. of Lawrenceburg; pop. of 
township abt. 2,600. 

—A post-office of Dearborn co. 

—A village of Huntingdon county, abt. 30 m. S. W. of Fort 
Wayne. 

Hel’so, in Minnesota, a post-township of Sibley co.; pop. 
abt. 350. 

Kelso, in Missouri, a village of Scott co., about 9 m. S. 
of Cape Girardeau. 

HKel'son, n. The same as KEEISOx. 

Kelt. n. See CELT and KILT. 

Kel’ter, n. Regular order or condition; as, he is not 
in kelter, that is, he is not ready. See KILTER. 

ꝑKel'vin Grove, in North Carolina, a village of Wake 
county. 

Kem pen, the name of two towns of Prussia, the one 
in Westphalia, 20 m, from Dusseldorf, the birthplace of 
Thomas à Kempis; pop. 4,500 ; — and the other in Prus- 
sian Poland, 32 m. from Kalisch; pop. 7,000. 

Kem'per, in Mississippi, an E. co., adjoining Ala- 
bama. Area, about 800 sq. m. Rivers. Tugaloo, or 
Suckernochee Creek, and some smaller streums. Sur- 
Jace, mostly level; soil, fertile. Cap. De Kalb. Pop. 
in 1880, 15,719. 

Kemble, Jons Pur, the most dignified and accom- 
plished actor on the British stage since the days of 
Garrick, was the eldest son of Roger Kemble, manager 
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of a company of comedians at Prescot, in Lancashire, 
where he was born in 1757. Being of Catholic parents, 
he was sent 
to the Eng- 
lish college 
at Douay, 
where he 
early distin- 
guishedhim- 
self. by his 
pro ficiency 
in elocution, 
and had Tal- 
mu for a fel- 
low-student. 
Findingthat 
his father 
designed 
him for the 
priesthood, ¢ 
he quitted 
the college 
clandestine - 7 
ly, returned 
to England, 
and engag- 
ing in an 
itinerant 
company, 
performed with great éclat at Liverpool, Edinburgh, 
York, &c. In 1783, he made his first appearance on the 
beards of Drury Lane, in the character of Hamlet. His 
success was complete; and from that time he maintained 
the character of being the first English tragedian of the 
age. On the secession of Mr. King, he became manager 
of Drury Lane theatre. In 1802, he took advantage of the 
peace to visit the continent of Europe, in order to study 
the French and Spanish theatres, with a view to the 
improvement of the English. On his return, he became 
manager of the Covent Garden theatre, where he con- 
tinued till 1808. In 1817, he retired from the stage, 
after along and honorable career, and, in consequence 
of ill health, went first to Montpelier, and thence to 
Lausanne, where he died, 1823, after a paralytic attack. 
The learning, elegance, manners, and accomplishments 
of K., introduced him into the best company, by whom 
he was at once courted and esteemed. As a tragedian, 
when personating characters more immediately adapted, 
to his style of excellence, such as Cato, Coriolanus, 
Hamlet, King Lear, Penruddock, &c , he was unrivalled, 
And his managerial duties were discharged with much 
refined and accurate taste, in the rectification of scenic 
decoration and the adoption of appropriate costume, 
adding thereby both to the splendor and illusion of the 
drama. He was the author of Belisarius, a tragedy, 
Lodoiska, an opera, and The Female Officer, a farce, 
besides which he altered and modernized many of the 
old dramas. — His brother CHARLES was also a distin- 
‘uished actor, but excelled chiefly in comedy. He died, 
854, leaving two daughters, one of whom, Frances Anne 
Kemble, a celebrated actress, visited the United States 
in 1832, and there married a gentleman of property 
named Butler, from whom she obtained a divorce in 
1839. She has published several works, the last of 
which is “R. Is of a Girlhood” (3 vols., 1878). 
Kem persville, in Wisconsin, a village of Ozaukee 
co., on Lake Michigan, about 18 m N. of Milwaukee. 
Kemp'ten, (anc. Compodunum,) a walled town of Ba- 
varia, circ. Suabia and Nenberg. cap. dist. of same name, 
on the Iller, 50 m. 8.8 W. of Augsburg. It is a well- 
built place, with flourishing linen and cotton manufac- 
tare and a considerable trade in cattle and wool. Pop. 
512. 
Kempt' ville, a vill. in prov. of Ontario, co. of Green - 
ville, about 72 m. N.E. of Kingston ; pop. 1,200. 
Kems’ville, in Virginia, a village of Princess Anne co., 
about 124 m. 8.E. of Richmond. 
Ken, v.a. [Sax. cunnan, Goth. kunnan, to know. See 
Kkx.] To know; to understand. 
«Tis he, I ken the manner of his galt.“ — Shaks. 
—To see at a distance; to descry. 
At once as far as angels ken, he views.“ — Milton. 
—n. View; reach of sight. 
“* Coasting, they kept the land within their ken.“ — Dryden. 


Ken/ansville, in N. Carolina, a post-village, cap. of 
Dublin co., about 5 m. N. E. of Wilmington. 

Ken’'dal, a market-town and borough of England, co. 
of Westmoreland, 40 m. S. of Carlisle, and 219 N. N. W. 
of London. Manxf. Linseys, serges, baizes, kersey- 
meres, carpets, and marble sculptures. Pip. 13,231. 

Kendal Green, n. A kind of green cloth, made at 
Kendal, in England. 

⁊Ken' dall, Amos, an American lawyer and statesman, 
B. in Dunstable, Mass., 1789. In 1807 he entered Dart- 
mouth College, where he graduated in 1811. He studied 
law with W. B. Richardson, of Groton, Mass., (afterwards 
chief-justice of New Hampshire,) and was admitted to 
the bar in 1814, in which year he emigrated to Ky., 
where he distinguished himself both in his profession 
and as an editor. He was a firm supporter of Gen. 
Jackson, who, on his accession to office. appointed him 
4th anditor of the treasury dept. at Washington. In 
1835 he was promoted to be postmaster-general, in 
which office he was retained by Mr. Van Buren. Within 
a single year after assuming control of the general post- 
office, he succeeded in completely reorganizing it and 
relieving it of the indebtedness which had been 80 
grievously felt heretofore; and. in 1836, Congress 
adopted a plan suggested by him, for placing it upon a 
substantial and effective working basis. It is no small 
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credit to his sagacity to state that from that day to this 
there has been no material change in the working of 


the post-office system of the country, which, as it at — 


present exists, is a substantial monument to the mem- 
ory of K. He retired from pulelie life in 1840, from 
which time he devoted himself very successfully to the 
exercise of his profession, D. Nov 12, 1809. 

Kendall. in lings, n N. E. co., area abont 325 s4. m. 
Hirers. Fox River, and the lead-waters of the Au Sable 
River. Surface, undulating; soil, very fertile, Cup. 
Oswego. Zop. about 14,000, 

—A post-township of Kendall co.; pop. abt, 1,600, 

Kendall, in Missouri, a post-village of Clay co., abt. 
4% m. B.E. of Joseph. 

Kendall, in New Vork. a post-township of Orleans co. ; 


. 1 — 1,893. 

endali, in Pronsyleania, a post-village of Beaver co, 

K end „ in Wisconsin, u township of Lafayette co.; 
pop. abt 1,600, 

Kendall's Mills, in Maine, a post-village of Somer- 
set en. 21 m. N. N. K of Angusta. 

Kendallville, in /ndiuna, u post- village of Noble co, 
abt. 00 m. W. S. W. of Toledo. 

Ken drick, in mwa, a post-village and township of 
Greene e on Racoon River, about 65 m. W. N. W. of 
Des Moines 

Kenduskeag, (ken-dus-kag’,) in Meine, a mall river 
in Penobscot co., flowing into the Penobscot River at 
Bangor. 

—A post-villuge and township of Penobscot co., on the 
river of its own name, about 12 m. above Hanger; pup. 
of township ahont 1,000, 

Kenilworth, s market-town of England, co. of War- 
wick, 5 m. X. of the town of Warwick. This place is) 
famous for the ruins of its once superb castle, built in 
the reign of Henry I., and afterwards the inheritance 


Leicester's Building. Cwsar's Tower, 
Fig. 1473. — RUINS OF THE CASTLE OF KENILWORTH. 


of the Dudleys, earls of Leicester. In 1575 Queen Eliza- 
beth was entertained here by her powerful favorite, 
Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester (q. v.), fur 17 days, at 
the then enormons expense of $5,000 per diem. (Ses 
Sir W. Scott's fine romance, “ Kenilworth”) The castle | 
was partially ruined in the Civil War, and is now the 
property of the earls of Clarendon, 1. 3.357. 

Ken jun, in Pennsylvania, a village and township of 
Warren co., on the Alleghany River, near the mouth of 
Kenjua Creek, and about 12 m, above Warren. Jop. of 
township abont 500. 

Keujun Creek, in Pennsylvania, enters the Alle- 
ghany River in Warren co. 

Kenmare’ „or River, in Ireland, a deep inlet 
of the Atlantic Ocean, between the coasts of Cork and 
Kerry. N.W. of Bantry Bay. 

Kennebec. in Qui fornia, n mining settlement of Yuba 
co, on the Yuba River, abt. 110 m. N. N. K. of Benicia. 
Kennebec, in %%, « village and township of Monona 
co, on the Little Sioux River, abt. 8 m. N. E. of Onowa 

City, % of township abt, 281 

Kennebec, or Kexneneck, in Maine, a considerable 
river, rising in Moosehead Lake, and flowing a general S. 
course to the Atlantic Ocean. Its length is abt, 150 m., 
and its source being over 1,000 ft. higher than its mouth, 
an immense and valuable water-power is afforded during 
ita descent. Many large and flourishing towns are sitn- 
ated along its banks, as Augusta, Bath, Norridge- 
wock, Ac. 

—A 8.W. central oo, area, abt. 900 sq. m. Rivers, Ken- 
nebec and Sebasticook rivers, besides numerous likes 
and smaller streams, Surface, diversified. Soil, ex- 
tremely fertile. Cap. Augusta. Ip. In 1880, 55,061. 

A township of Kennebec co. 

Ken'nebunk. in Maine, a small river of York co., 
enters the Athintic Ocenn at Kennebunk. 

—A post-village, towuship, and port of entry of York 
co, on the Kennebunk Kiver, abt. 25 m. S. W. of Port- 
land, Jp. of township about 3,300. 

Kennebunk Depot, in Mainz, a post- village of 
York ca,, abt. 25 m. N W. of Vork. 

Kennebunk Port, in Maine, n post-village and 
township of York co., at the month of the Kennebunk 
River, abt. 75 . S. S. W. of Augusta. The river here 
forme an excellent harbor, and the inhabitants are 
mostly engaged in navigation and ship-building. op. 
of township abt. 3,400, 

Kennedys. in New Jersey, a village of Warren co. 

Kennedy's, in Virginia, a post-office of Brunswick co. 

Ken’nedynvitle, in New York, a village of Steuben 
co, abt. m. W. by S. of Albany. 

Kennekuk. in Kansas, a post-village of Atchison co, 

Ken‘nel, n. [Fr. chenil; It, canile, from Lat. canis, a 
dog. See CANINE.) A house or cot for dogs, or for a pack 
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of hounds. — A pack of hounds, or their cry. — The hole 

of n fox or other beast; n haunt, 

Fr. canal; Lat. cumilis.) A channel, or little canal; 
the water-course of astreet. — A pniddle. 

gr To lodge iu a kennel; to lie; to dwell as a fox or 
a dog, 

Vr. hg To keep or confine in a kennel, 

Hen'nel-coal, n. See Cannet-ova. 

Hen'ner, u Louisiana, a post-village of Jefferson par- 
ish, abt. 12 m. W. of New Orlenns, 

Keunet. „. (Nuut.) A pivce of timber to which the 
tucks or sheets are fastened, 

Keu net. in Missouri, n post-villnge, cap. of Dunklin 
ch., abt. S00 m., S.E. of Jefferson City. Its former name 
was BUTLER, 

Ken'net, iv Pennsylvania, a township of Chester co.; 


„ in 1880, 1.247. 

Kennet Square, in Iwania, a post-village of 
Chester co., Abt. 35 m. W. S. W. of Philadelphia. Ip. 
in 1880, 1.021. 

Kenneth, the name of three kings of Scotland, who 
reigned in the dark ages of that country’s history. Ken- 
peth I. possessed the sceptre only for one yeor, dying 
A. D. WO Kenneth II. succeeded bis father Alpin in 
823, and died 854, after a long and successful war waged 
with the Picts — Kenneth III. ascended the throne on 
the death of his father Malcolm, and was murdered by 
his soldiers and the populace in the year WH. 

Kenn 'gottite, n. (Min, A mineral bearing some re- 
semblance to Miargyrite, but containing a large amount 
of silver, Tt is found in irregular groupe of crystals, 
varying in color from iron-black to lead-gray, at Felsi- 
bung, Hungary. 

Hen nington, a suburb of London, England. Mop. 

0,000, 

Ken'nonsburg, in Ohio, a post-village of Noble co., 
abt. 7 m., E. of Zanesville. 

Ken'nonsyille, in Missouri, u village of Lewis co., 
110 m. N. N.E. of Jetferson co. 

Ken'ockee, in Michigan, a post-township of St, Clair 
ch.; pop. abt. 1,200, 

Keno'sha, in Nebraska, See Ks. 

Kenosha, in Wisconsin, an extreme S. E co., adjoining 
Illinois on the S and washed by Lake Michigan on the 
K.: arra, abt. 276 èq. m. Rivers, Des Plaines, and Fox 
or Pishtaka rivers, besides some smaller streams. Cup. 
Kenosha. 

A town, cap. of the above co., en Lake Michigan, abt. 
35 m. S. f Milwaukee. It hasan excellent harbor, and 
commands a flourishing lake and inland trade. Pup. 4009, 

Kenrick, Petes Richard, See page 1442. 

Kensett, Joux Freoenick. See 1422. 

Ken’sico, in New York, a post-village of Westchester 
co., abt, 29 1m. N. of New York city. 

Kensington, a town of England, co. Middlesex, and 
now forming one of the W. divisions of London. There ix 
here a fine old palace belonging to the English sovereigns. 


Holland House (see Fig. 1501) is another prominent fen- | 


ture of this locality, Jp, in 1881, 270,022, 

Kensington, in Connecticut, a post-village of Hart- 
ford co, abt. 15 m. S W. of Hartford, 

Kensington, in Michigan, a post-village of Oakland 
co, alt. 56 m. N. W. of Detroit, 

Kensington, in Minnesota, a village of Isanti co., 
abt. 40 m. N. by E. of St. Paul. 

HKen'sington, iu New Hampshire, a post-tuwnship of 
Rockingham co. ; abt. 850. 

Ken'sington, in Pennsylvania, formerly a suburban 
village, new included within the incorporated limits of 
Philadelphia, on the Delaware River, abt. 11% m. N E. 
of the State-House; pop. abt. 46,772 

Ken‘sington Furnace, in Pennsylvania, a village 
of Butler co. 

Kent, James, a very eminent American jurist, n. in 
Philippi, Putnam co., N. Y., 1763. He was educated at 
Yule Gute gu, entered on the practiceof the lawin 1785, 
sat four years in the state legislature of New York, and 
in 1794 was chosen professor of law at Columbia College, 
Various offices ro g honors were successively conferred 


on him, and he took pare with Judge Kadeliffe in the 


laborious task of revising the lega) code of his native 
State, In 1804 he was appointed chief justice, and about 
ten years later chancellor, of the State of New York; 
and on his quitting the latter office on acconnt of his age, 
he again undertook the professorship of law at Colum- 
bia College. In 1826 and the fonr following years ap- 
peared his important work, Commentaries on American 
Law, esteemed an authority in England as well as in 
the U. States. Chancellor Kent was no leas esteemed 
for his private virtues than for his professional abilities 
and his public services, D. 187. 

Kent, WI, an English landscape-gardener, B. in 
Yorkshire, 1685. He was originally a coach-painter, but 
left that occupation to study the principles of design; 
for which purpose he went to Rome, where he studied 
under Lute Asa painter, however, he never attained 
celebrity; his talent lay more in ornamental architec- 
ture. But it is as the inventor of the modern style of 
landscape-gurdening that he is chien known; he broke 
up the old uniformity of straight lines and correspond- 
ing parts, and threw wood, water, and ground into the 
beautiful shapes presented by nature; rendering that 
graceful, pleasing, nnd attractive, which before was stiff 
and formal. D. 1748. 

Kent, a maritime co. in the S. E., and sometimes called 
“the garden of England,” is bounded N. by the Thames 
and its mstuary, E. and S.E. by the German Ocean and the 
Straits of Dover, S. by Sussex, and W. by Surrey. Its 
greatest length from Deptford to the N. Foreland is abt. 
64, and its maximum breadth abt. 30 m. Area, 1,627 sq. 
m., or 1,039,419 ucres. Surface. This is a finely diver- 
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sified and beautiful co. Two parallel ridges of hills 
traverse its whole extent from E. to W. One district, 
called the Weald of Kent, exhibits the most delightfully 
diversified scenery that can be imagined. Prod. This 
co. has a greater variety of agricultural products than 
any other in the kingdom. It is a garden of fruits and 
flowers, Wheat, barley, and hops are produced in im- 
mense quantities, Manuf. Paper, gunpowder, and to: 
Ship!-nilding is largely carried on. in. imens. Mai 
stone (the cap. ). Canterbury, Greenwich, Dover, Roches- 
ter, and Chatham. op. in 1881, 977,585. It was in 
this county that the Komaus first landed when they 
invaded Britain. It wos inhabited by the Cantii, and 
— = firet established kingdom of the Saxon Hep- 
tarchy. 

Kent, an E. co. of New Brunswick, bordering on 
Northumberland Strait, an arm of the Atlantic Ocean; 
area, abt, 1,400 sq. m. Rivers. Cocagne, or Cocayne, and 
penne i Surface, hilly; soil, generally fertile, Cup. 

verpool. 

Kent, a S. W. co. of prov. of Ontario, having Lake Erie 
= the = and Lake St. Clair; area, abt. 870 sq. m. 

vers, Thames and Sydenham rivers. Surface, diver- 
sified; soil, fertile, Cap. Chatham. 7 abt, 27,000, 
Kent, in Omnecticut, u post-township Litchfield co.; 
p. (1880) 1.622, 
ent, in Delaware, n central co., bordering on Delaware 
Bay on the K., and Maryland on the W.; area, abt. 240 
sq.m. Aivers. Duck and Mispillion creeks, and the 
head-waters of the Choptank and Marshy Hope rivers, 
3 mostly level; soil, moderately fertile. cup 
Jover. 

Kent, in Minnis, a post-office of Stephenson co. 

Kent, in /ndiana, a post-village of Jefferson co., abt. 10 
m. W of Madison. 

—A post-village, cap. of Newton co,, abt. 56 m. W. of 
Locansport. 

Kent, in Maryland. a N E. co., adjoining Delaware on 
the K, and washed by Chesapeake Bay on the W. and 
S. W.: area, abt. 240 sq. m. Rivers. Chester und Snssa- 
fras rivers. Surface, level, or gently undulating; soil, 
fertile. Orp. Chestertown, 

Kent, in Michigan, a S. W. co.: area, abt. 760 sq. m. 
Rivers. Grand, Rouge, and Thornapple rivers. Surface, 
mee Cap. Grand ds. Top. (1880) 

—A 3 above co. 

Kent, in Mi i, a post-village of Newton co., abt. 62 
m. S. W. of Springfield. 

Kent, in New York, a post-township of Putnam co.; 
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ent, in io, a -vil of co., on the 
Cuyahoga River, aht. 7 m. W. of Ravenna, Its former 
name was FRANKLIN MILLS, 

Kent, in Frnnsylvania, a post-office of Indiana co. 

Kent. in Rhode Island, a W. central co., adjoining Con- 

necticut on the W., and washed by Narragansett Bay on 

the M.; area, abt. 180 sq. m. Hivers. Pawtuxet, Flat, 

Moosup, and Wood rivers. Surface, uneven; soil, gen- 

erally fertile. Cap, East Greenwich. 

Kent, in W. Australia, a maritime ch, mostly between 
Lat H° and 35° 8.,and Lon. 118° and 119° E, —Auother 
in Tasmania, watered by the river Hoon, 

Keut'-bugle. n. ( Mus.) A keyed bugle. 

Kent'ish-town, a suburb of London, England, co. 
Middlesex; ve. 26,500. 

Kent Islands, a croup at the E. end of Barr's Straits, 
between the colony of Victoria and Tasmania, 

Kentle, (Genn. W. cant; Fr. quintal.) (cm.) A 
hundred-weight; a qnintal. 

Kent'ledge, n. (Naut.) A kind of ballast, consist- 
ing of iron pigs. 

Ken 'ton, in Delaware, n post-village of Kent co., abt. 
11 m. S. of Dover. 

nd ae in Illinois, a township of Fulton co.; pop. 

vt. . 

Kenton. in Kentucky, a N. co., adjoining Ohio; arra, 
abt. 150 sq. m. Kirers. Ohio and Licking rivers, Sur- 
Jace, moderately hilly; soil, very fertile. (up. Indepen- 

ence. 

Kenton. in Ohio, a post-village, cap. of Hardin co., on 
s Scioto River, abt. 71 m. N.W. of Columbus; pop- 
abt. 2,300. 

Ken'tontown, in X. a post-village of Harrie 
son co., abt. 50 m., E. N. K. of Frankfort, 

Kent Plains, in Connecticut, a village of Litchfield 
co., abt. 50 m. N. N. W. of New Haven. a 

Kent's Milli Maines — ember 0 

Kent's u ne, a 
abt. 14 m. N. W. of Augusta. “tg 

Kent Station, in /ndiana, a village of Newton co. 
abt. 116 m. K. of Peoria. 4 

Kentuck ian, u. A native or inhabitant of Ry. 

6 un E. central State of the American 
Union, having Tlinois, Indiana, and Ohio on the N.; 
Virginia and W. Virginia on the E.; Tennessee on the 
S.; and Missouri, Illinois, and Indiana on the W. It 
lies between Lat. 36° 25’ and 39° 15’ N., and Lon. 81° 50 
and BYO 26 W.; being about 400 m. in length from k. to 
W. and varying from 40 to 180 m. in breadth. Area, 
87,680 sq. m. — Gen. Desc. The surface of X. is diversi- 
fied, being broken and mountainous in the S.E., with a 
general slope to the N. and N. W. In the central part 
the surface is undulating, and in the W. comparatively 
level. The latter portion is mostly occupied by an ex- 
tensive tract called the Barrens, which, contrary to 
what the name seems to imply, is not sterile; but com- 
prises some of those fine ture lands for which the 
State is distinguished. — Rivers. The chief streams are 
the Ohio, Mississippi, Tennessee, Cumberland, Kentucky, 


Green, and Licking rivers. The Ohio washes the entire 
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N. and R. w. border, the Mississippi forms the W. boun- 
dary, and the others, with their uumerous tributaries, 
intersect every part of the State. The larger inland 
rivers are navigable in winter, but in the summer they 
are much dimiuished, while some of the small ones are 
entirely dried up. — Climate, Iu the E. and central part 
of K. the climate is highly salubrious; but in the W. 
especiully along the Mississippi, it is very unhealthy. 
Great extremes of heat and cold are experienced in this 
State; and, considering its latitude, the winters are 
sometimes long and severe. Rain falls abundantly in 
winter and spring, but is generally scanty in summer 
and autumn, the weather in those seasons being char- 
acteristically dry and constant. The mean annual tem- 
perature is about 55° F.; the thermometer falling to 20° 
or 15° in winter, and rising to 94 or 100° in summer. 
In some of the S. cos, however, cattle and sheep can re- 
main without shelter thronghout the .— Min. X. 
lies wholly in the great region of stratified rocks of the 
W. These traverse the State in layers, so nearly hori- 
zontal that often for considerable distances no percepti- 
ble dip meets the eye. The Silurian groups, which are 
here almost exclusively of a calcareous character, ex- 
tend thronghont the e from N. to S. They are 
nearly 100 m. in width, and form the central nxis 
of the lowest rocks, At Louisville they dip beneath the 
limestone of the Devonian age, which here lies in hori- 
zontal strata, Sae the bed of the river, and the 
reefs which vecasion the falls at this place. The car- 
boniferous limestone comes next in order; and further 
W. are the coal-measures, which form the S. termins- 
tion of the great coal-fielde of Ilinois and Indiana. 
Commencing at Rome on the Ohio River, these conl de- 
posits can be traced almost to the Mississippi, and ex- 
tend nearly across the State. It is here that the Rrerk- | 
inridge coal, so well known for its excellence in yield-| 
ing conkoil, fs obtained. Iron of a superior quality is 
found in many places, and numerous salt springs occur, 
yielding salt in sufficient quantity to supply not only 
K., but a great part of Ohio and Tennessee, Nitre and 
fine white marble are also plentiful. The limestone of 
X. abounds iu fossil remains of the elephant, horse, mas- 
todon, megalonyx, Kc. These limestones also abounl in | 
caves, the largest of which is the Mammoth Care. 4 v. 
— Wii, Agric. de. The soil of X. is generally fertile 
In the central part of the State is a tract comprising 
about 11,350 sq. m., and known as the Garden af Ken- 
tucky. It is of surpassing fertility, and all the European 
grains, Indian corn, and tobacco are cultivated to great 
advantage. The following official statistics of the prin- 
cipal farm crops for 1870 and 1480 will show their rela 


tive importance us well as the large Increase during the 
past decade : 


Amountaof, Amount nf) Acreage. 
Pronte, erop 1870, | crop leu, issu, 

Indian corn.. .bushels,| 60,091.000) 75,977.52) 3,021,350 

8,728,704) 11,355,340) 1,149,047 

6,620,103) 4,582, 90 40.444 

238.484) 2,124 

1,105,933) 89,579 

3,443 aut 

240.120 

20017 


14,940 

| 171,120,784 

1.367! 
Besides this, X. is said to raise more than half of all 
the hemp aod flax grown within the U. States. The 
principal fruit trees are the apple and peach. The 
vine, mulberry and a great variety of other fruits are 
also cull The total live-stock in 1800 as follows: 
221,268 horses; 65,566 males; 331,444 oxen and other 
cattle; 147.899 milch-cows; 868,959 sheep; and 1,560, 
186 hogs—In 1880 they had increased to the fol- 
lowing: horses, 872,045; mules and nasses. 110,153; 


working oxen, 34,166; milch cows, 301,882; other cattle, 
505,745; sheep. 1,000,200; swine, 2.225.225 — Nat Vege- 
lation. K. still contains some extensive forests. con- 
sisting chietly of the elm, oak, hickory, pine, walnut, 
chestnut, and tulip trees in the upland or mountainons 
regions; while the chestant. cherry, oak, sycamore, 
elm and locust trees flourish in the lowlands or bar 
rens.—Cvunties: 


Men! feo, 
Oldham, 
Owen, 
Gere, 
Feuliewa, 
Perry, 
Pike, 
Pawel, 
Pula»ki, 
Hobertson, 
Rockorsulo, 


Livingston, 
Logan, 
Lyon, 
cUracken, 
Moltean, 
Madison, 
Magoffiu, 
Marion, 
Marshall, 
Maron, 
Meade, 
Mereer, 
Metcalf, 
Monroe, 
Montgomery, 
Morgan, 
Mublenburg, 
Nelson, 
Nicholas, Wolfe, 
Ohio, Woodford. 


Beort, 
Shelby, 
Simpson, 
Spencer, 
Tavior, 


Whidey, 


The most important towns are Louisville, Frankfort, 


(the capital.) Lexin, 


cah, Henderson, Covington, 


umbus, and Newport.| 
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Educetion. Amount expended in 1880 for public schools| Kentucky River, in Kentucky, a beautiful stream, 


fu this State was $505,400; and the total pupils en- 
rolled in the public schools was nearly 00,000; Lesides 
K. has 18 colleges with nearly 1500 stuvents. and build- 
inga and grounds valued at nearly $1000, 0U.— Adigum, 
The principal religious denominations of A, are 
the Baptist, Christian, Episcupalinn, Lutheran, Metho- 


dist, Vresbyterian, nud Koman Cathole, and their Kentuck’yville, in Pen 


total church property is Valued at nearly §4.000,000,— 


celebrated for the romantic beauty of its scenery. It 
rives in the Cumberland Mountains, on the S.E. frontier 
of the State, and flowing N. W. it enters the Ohio River 
at Carrollton, in Carroll co., after a course of abont 
260 m. It is navigable by steamboats for 60 m. up to 


Frankfort. 
lrania, a village of Sum 
quehanna cn, about 174 m. N. N. E. of Harrisburg. 


Pui lic Institutions, There is au asylum for deaf nutes Kent ville. a town, cap. of Kings ch, Neva Scotia. 


at Dauville, supported by the State; a State peni- 
tentinry ut Frankfort, averaging about 400 inmates; 
and two lunatic asylums, one at Lexington and the 
Other at Hopkinsville. 
is the wuguificent new Stase Capitol recently com- 
pas at Frankfort. The design of this buildin 
n what is kuuwn as the Italian style, or a modifica- 
cation of the Ruman Corinthian order (Fig. 1474). The 
height from the level of the ground outside the build- 
ing to the top of the lantern is 225 feet, The dum 
is ov feet in diameter by 75 feet in height. The entire 
building ia Sou feet front by a depth of 200 fect. Thel 
cost of this structure exeveded $1,000.) 00, exclusi 
of furnishing. decoration, heating apparatus, A 2+ 
nance. The finances of W. are in a prosperous condition, 
On the Ist of October 1-1, the Stato debt was reduced 
to less than half a million dollars.—Jndustry. The in- 
habitants of A. are nore devoted to agricultural than 
mechanical pursuits, and the chief branch of rural in- 
dustry is the rearing of horses and cattle, The Ken- 
tucky horses ave of nekuowlelged excellence, and bred 
in large numbers. Many are seut over the mountains 


Fig, VATA, — THR NEW BYATE CAPTIOL AT FRANKPORT, 
to the Atlantic States, and the principal sapply of sad- 
die and carriage horas for the more 8. States is drawn 
from K. The manofactures are principally of cotton 
and woollen cloths, cordage, salt, iron goods, and maple 
sugur —Gont, The governor, lieutenantgevernor, nudi- 
tor, attorney-general, registrar of land-otfiee, and super- 
intendent of pnb- 
lie instruction are 
ench elected for 4 
years, The gov- 
must be 35 
y of age, u cft- 
izen of the United 
States, and have 
been n rosidont of 
the State for six 
years. Me ix in- 
eligible to the of- 
fice forthe 4 years 
succeeding his 
term, The lien- 
tenant- governor, 
with the same 
qualifications as 
the governor, is 
ex~flicin president 
of the senate. The secretary of state is appointed by 
the governor, by and with the advice and consent of 
the senate, and holds office during the governor's term, | 
The judiciary consist of a court of appeala, 14 elrenit 
courts, and the various county courts, The court of 
appeals consists of a chief justice and three judges, the! 
attorney-general, a clerk, sergeant, and reporter, All 
judges nnd other court ofivers nra clected hy the peo- 
pe: The logixinture consists of a sennte of 38 mem- 
vera, anda honso of representatives of 100 members 
The senators must he 0 years of age, and are chosen 
for 4 yours, and half every nd year, The represent 
atives must be 24 years of age, and are chosen for 2 
years, A. sends 2 senators and 11 representatives to the 
Federal Congress, and hns 13 votes In the Electoral Col. 
lege. Her,. With the earliest history of X. is nano- 
ciated the name of Daniel Boone, whose exploiasin hunt | 
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is Kenyon 


—A township of 


ing and Indinn fighting in the then distant and anex- 
plored wilderness date na far back as 1700, He founded 
Booneshborough in 1775, and Harrodsburg being nettled | 
about the same time, these two towns are, with the ex- 
ception of the French settlements, the oldest in the W 
Soon after A. was made aco. of Virginin, and the firat | 
court held at Harrodsburg in 177 In 1700 K, became 
a separate territory, and in 1700 was admitted into the 
Union, Since then, with the exception of the inter- 
ruption occasioned by the Civil War, its progress bas 
been very rapid. See page 1422. 


n, Maysville, Covington, Padu- Kentuch’y, in Aunsus, a township of Jeferson co. 
pop. about 588 | 
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Kenty., „ town of Austrian Poland, in Galicia, 35 m. 


Was. 
leather. 


. of Cracow. 


Manuf. Wovllens, linens, and 
Pop. 4,500. 


Most conspicuous, however, Kenyon. in Arkansas, a poat-village of Jackson co., 


abont 28 m. K. z N. of Batesville. 
innesota, u post-village and township 
of Goodhue co., abont 14 m. k. by S. ot Faribault; pop, 
of township about 181. 

Ken'yonville, in New York. a P. O. of Orleans co. 

Ke‘okuk, in %%, a SE. co., area abont 576 sq. m. 
. Skunk ee on the 8. Fork of gnglish River. 
Surface, generally level; soil, fertile. Cup. urney. 
Php. iv 1880, 21, 50. * nn 


A considernble town of Lee co., on the Mississippi River, 


at the foot of the Lower Rapids, and about 136 m. below 

Davenport, It is well built, and conveniently located 

for an immense inland trade, being the natural outlet 

for the fertile and populous valley of the Des Moines, 

Pop. in 1850, 12,117. 

apello co. 

Keokuk, in Kunsas, n village of Linn co., about 55 
m. S. by Kk. of Lawrence. 

Keosau’qua, in en., a post-village, cap. of Van 
Buren co. on the Des Moines River, about 45 m. N. W. 
of Keokuk ; pop. 858, 

Kep'ter, Joux, one of the greatest astronomers and 
mathematicians of modern times, was B. in the village 
of Magetadt, in Würtemberg, 1571. His parenta were 
in narrow circumstances, and he owed his education to 
the kindness of the duke of Wtirtemberg. He gradu- 
ated M. A. at Tibin where he studied under the 
celebrated Meestlin, iu 1001. and soon after was np- 
pointed lecturer on astronomy at Gratz. His acquaint 
ance with Tycho Brahe begun in 1000, when he war 
joined with him at Prague as imperial mathematician, 
Tycho dying the same year, the arduons task of forming 
the new astronomical tables (called Rudelplane, in 
honor of the emperor) devolved on him. In 1813 he 
was at the assembly at Ratisbon, nnd assisted in the re- 
formation of the calendar. He was the author of nu- 
merous works on astronomy, all of them invaluable 
contributions to science, besides his Tables and Ephe- 
merides; among others, the New Astronomy, which eon- 
tuins the great treatise on the Motion of Mars. His 
fume rests upon his inestimable discovery that the 
planets’ orbits are elliptical, The character and carcer 
of this magnate of science are thus criticised by De- 
lambre, an eminently reliable anthority, “ Kepler,” he 
i “ was ardent, restless, burning to distinguish bim- 
self by bis discoveries. He attempted everything: and, 
having once obtained a glimpse, no labor was too severe 
for him in following or verifying it, All his attempts 
had pot the same sifecess, and, in truth. that was im- 
possible, Those which have failed seem to us only fan- 
ciful; those which have been more fortunate, appear 
sublime, When in search of that which really existed, 
he has sometimes fonnd it; when he devoted himself to 
the pursuit of a chimera, he could not but fail; but even 
there he displayed the same qualities, and that obstinate 
perseverance that must triumph over all difficulties but 
those whieh are insurmountable.” D. 1630. 

Kepler's Laws, (Astron) The term applied to the 
statement of certain analogies that exist between the 
relative distances of the planets from the sun and the 
times in which they complete their revolutions round 
that body; and alko between the rte of motion at 
which any heavenly body travels in its orbit, and ite 
distance from the body or centre about which it re- 
volves. Kepler's Firxt Law, so called becanse it was the 
first which was discovered and enunciated by that as- 
tronomer, ix, that equal areas are described in equal 
times, By this it ix meant, that, if a straight line were 
drawn from the earth to the sun, round which the earth 
revolves, this line would pass over equal portions of the 
area of the ellipse which the earth describes in ite or- 
bit in equal times, wherever the planet might be in its 
course Kepler arrived at this conclusion from observ. 
ing that the planets travelled fastest when they were 
nearest to the sun at their 8 and slowest 
when they were at their aphelion, or greatest distance 
from that body. His Second Law, which was deduced, 
like the first, from observations of the planet Mars, in, 
that planets dexeribe | having the sun as a com- 
mom focus; while the Third ix, that the squares of the 
periodic times of the planets are in proportion to rach 
other az the cubes of their mean distances from the sun. 

Herar'gyrite, oi keras, a horse, argyros, silver.) 
(Mm.) Native chloride of silver, 

Ker’asine, a. in.) Horn-like; corneons. 

Ke'rate, n. (Gr. keras, horn.) (Min.) Same as KERAR- 
GYRITE, J. v. 

Ker’atome, n. [Gr. keras, and temna, to cut. ] (Surg.) 
An instrument for dividing the cornea in operating for 
cataract, — Hoblyn. 

Heratonyx'is, n. [Or. keras. horn, and nyris. punc- 
ture.) (Surg.) A term applied by the German surgeons 
to the operation of conching, performed by introducin, 
a needle into the cornea or horny coat of the eye, an 
depressing or breaking the opaque lens, 

Ker’bela, or Mesurp Hossets, a town of Asiatic Tur- 
key, prov. Irak-Arabi, 50 m. S. W. of Bugdad, and 6 W 
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of the Euphrates. The tomb of Hossein, son of Ali by 
Fatima, the daughter of the Prophet, is an object of pil- 
grimaye to the thousands of the sect of Ali who annu- 
ally pay their devotions here, Php. Estim. at 20,000, 

Kerb’-stone, or Kirb’-stone, n. See Cursstone. 

Herby, or Ker'byville, in Oregon Territory, a 
post-village, cap. of Josephine co., on the Ilinois River, 
about 250 in. S. by W. of Salem; pop. about 100. 

Ker’chief, n. [From Old Fr. couvrechef—couvrir, to 
cover, and chef, the head.] A cover for the head ; a head- 
dress; any loose cloth used in dress. 

Ker'chiefed, or Ker’chieft, a. Dressed; hooded; 
covered, 

Keresouan’. [Anc. Crosus.) A seaport-town of Turkey 
in Asia, on the 8. shore of the Black Sea, pashalic of 
Trebizond, from the town of which name it is distant 
88 m. W. by S.; Lat. 40° 5’ 10” N., and Lon, 38° W E. 
Trade, Ship-building. This place was conquered and 
annexed to the Turkish empire by Mahmoud II. Pop. 
abut 3,000, chiefly Greeks and Armenians. | 

Kerf, u. The cut or slit made in wood or other material | 
by a saw or an axe. | 

Kerguelen’s Land, (kerg‘len,) or ISLAND OF DESOLA- 
TION, un island in the Antarctic Ocean; Lat. 49° 20/38, 
Lon. 69° 30’ E., area, abt. 3,000 sq.m. It was discovered 
by a Frenchman named Kerguelen, but received the 
latter name from Capt. Cook in 1779, on account of its 
desolate appearance. It is chiefly of a rocky surface, 
but is said to contain coal deposits. 

Kerhonk’son, in New York, a post- village of Ulster co. 

Keri-chetib, (ke're-Aet'ib,) n. (Philo) A term ap- 
plied, in philology, to various readings in the Hebrew 
Bible. The signification of keri is, that which is read; 
while chetih means that which is written. When in- 
stances of such readings occur, the chetib, or false read- 
ing. is placed in the text, while the keri, or true read- 
ing, is placed in the margin with a Hebrew character 
under it. The number of keri-chetibs is estimated at a 
thousand, and most of them are attributed to Ezra; 
bnt as several corrections of this kind appear in his) 
own writings, it is probable that many were made at 
some subsequent period. 

Kerkonk“, ((orcura of Ptolemy,) a large town of 
Asiatic Turkey, cap. of a sandjak in Lower Kurdistan, 
10) m. S. E. of Mosul, and 130 N. of Bagdad, Great 
quantities of naphtha are exported. Pop. est. at 13,000. 

Kerl. u. See Cann 

Ker’man, (anc. Ciramania,) a province of the Persian 
empire, bet. Lat. 25° 30’ N., and Lon. 64? 30 and 60° 20/ 
E, having N. Khorassan,E. Afghanistan and Beloochis- 
tan, S. the Persian Gulf, and W. the provs. of Furs aud 
Laristan. Shape, triangular; extreme length, 380 un.; 
breadth, 250 in.; estim. area, 65,000 sq. in. Surface, 
various: for the greater part mountainous. A great 
want of water exists. Clim. Unhealthy.. Soil, in some 
parts highly prodactive, yielding wheat, maize, barley, 
cotton, tobacco, saffron, and madder in the highest per- 
fection. Fruits and various gums and spices are also 
largely produced. Camels, sheep, and goats are exten- 
sively reared. Min. Iron, copper, and sulphur. Manuf. 
Fine woollen stuffs, carpets, goats’ and camels’ hair 
shawls, coarse linens, and matchlocks. Cap. Kerman. 
Pop. Estimated at 600,000, ° 

Kerm ın, or Ser‘san, (anc. Carmana,) cap. of the above 

rovince, is located 230 m. E. of Shiraz, and 340 S. E. of 

pahan. K. was formerly one of the most celebrated 
and opulent cities of the empire; but in 1794 it was 
besieged and nearly razed to the ground by Aga Mo- 
hammed Khan. It has still, however, a considerable 
trade, and is celebrated for its manufacture of shawls, 
carpets, and arms. Ip. estimated at 30,000. 

Kermanshah’, a walled city, cap. of Persian Kurdis- 
tan, 82 m. WS. W. of Hamadan, and 320 S. W. of Ispa-| 
han; Lat. 340 26’ N., Lon. 470 15 15” E. Manuf. Cot- 
tons, carpets, and swords. Considerable advantages ac- 
crne to the town in consequence of its situation on the 
great caravan route connecting Persia, Cabul, and Asi- 
atic Tarkey. Pop. estimated at 30,000. 

Kermes, (ker’mez.) [Ar, little worm.] (Zoöl.) Tue 
Coceus tlius of Linnwus, an insect of the genus Coccus,| 
produced in the excrescences of a small oak, the Quer- 
cus coccifera, and foun lin many parts of Asia and the 
South of Europe. The body of this insect is full of red- 
dish juice, and when dewl, and transformed into an ap- 
parent grain or berry, it is used for the purpose of dye- 
ing a brilliant red color. They were long taken for the 
seeds of the tree on which they live, and hence called 
grains of Kermes. Kermes is now nearly superseded 
by the use of cochineal, but though much inferior iu 
brilliancy to the scarlet cloths dyed with real Mexican 
cochineal, they retain the color better, and are less 
liable to stain. This is snid to have been the celebrated 
Phoenician dye. The tapestries of Brussels, which have 
Jost little of their original brilliancy, even after a lapse 
of 200 years, were dyed with kermes. 

K. Muvral. (Chem.) A compound used in medicine, 
consisting of a mixture of teroxide and tersulphide of 
antimony. It is prepared by boiling finely-powdered 
sulphide of antimony with carbonate of soda anda large 
quantity of water. The liquid, as it cools, deposits the 
kermes, which is callected on a filter and dried at alow 
temperature. Its chemical composition may be repre- 
rented by the formula 2SbS48b0;, according to Liebig; 
but crystals of the teroxide of antimony may be easily 
descried with a microscope. 

Kern, u. An Irish foot-soldier; a boor. — A hand-mill 
consisting of two stones, by which corn is ground. 

(Printing) That part of a type projecting over the 
body or shank. 
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| Ker’nel, n. (Sax. cyrnel; Ger. and Dan. kern, the core 
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Kern Lake is situated in the S. W. part of the co. Sur- 
Jace, diversified, the Coast Mountains forming the entire 
S. W. boundary; soil, generally fertile. Cup. Havilah. 
Pup. abt. 5.000. 

Kern’-baby, n. An image dressed up with corn, 
carried before the reapers at their harvest-home ; called 
also corn-baby. — Worcester. 


of unything, the seed of fruit; allied to corn, and to 
Lat. granum, See Corn and GRAIN.) The edible sub- 
stance contained in the shell of a nut; anything in- 
cluded in a shell, husk, or integument; the seed of 
pulpy fruit. — The central part of anything: a small 
mass around which other matter is concreted; a nu- 
cleus; a hard concretion in the flesh. 

—v.n. ‘To harden or ripen into kernels, as the seeds of 


led. Kernelled,(ker’neld,)a. Havinga kernel. 

Iy. „de. Fullof kernels; resembling kernels. 
‘rsville, in V. Curolinag, a post-village of For- 
„abt. 10 m. WN. W. of Raleigh. 

Kern Lake, in Culi/ornia, a lake of Kern co., near 
the E. slope of the Coast Mountains, abt. Lat. 350 107 
N., Lon. 119° 20 W. It covers an area of abt. 120 sq. 
m. It receives the Kern River as its outlet, and com- 
municates with Tule Lake. It is sometimes called 
Upper TULE LAKE. 

Kern River, in California, a river of Kern co., en- 
ters Kern Lake from the N. 

Kerns'port, in znnsylvania, a village of Lehigh co., 
abt. 68 m. N. N. W. of Philadelphia. 

HKerns' ville. in Irunsylrantd, a village of Northamp- 
ton co.. abt. 105 m. EN. E. of Harrisburg. 

Ker’odon, n. (Z. A small rodeut quadruped, of 
the genus Cavia or GUINEA-PIG, 7. v. 

Ker’olite, n. [Gr. eros, wax, and lithos, stone.) (Min.) 
A native hydrated silicate of manganese, which occurs 
in kidney-shaped masses of a white, yellow, or green 
color, in Harford co., Maryland. 

Kerosene, n. [From Gr. „eros. wax. )] (Chem) A 
liquid hydro-carbon obtained from bituminous coal. Its 
properties will be examined under PETROLEUM, q. v. 

Kerr, in Teras, u S central co.; area, abt. 1,100 sq. m. 
Rivers. Guadalupe River and some smaller streams. 
Surface, mountainous; soil, in the valleys fertile. Cup. 
Kerrville. ` 

Ker'ria,n. [In honor of William Nerr, à botanical 
collector who sent plants from Chinn.] (Bot.) A genus 
of plants, order Rəasacræ., They are slender shrubs, 
native of Japan, with leaves simple, ovate, accuminate, 
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Fig. 1476. — THE JAPAN GLOBE FLOWER, (X. Japonica.) 
doubly serrate, without stipules; flowers terminal on 
the branches, solitary or few together, orange-yellow. 
K. Japonica, the Japan Globe-Flower, now common in 
our gardens, is distinguished by its numerous stems, 
with a smooth bark; leaves minutely pubescent, witha 
very sharp, slender point. Flowers double in cultiva- 
tion. 

Kerr's Station, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of 
Washington co. 

Kerr's Store, in Pennsylvania,a P.O. of Clarion co. 

Kerrs' ville, in Anna,, a P. O. of Cumberland co. 

Kerr’ ville, in Tus, a post-village, cap. of Kerr co., on 
the Guadalupe River, abt. 100 m. W. by S. of Austin. 

Kerry, a maritime co, in the S.W. part of Ireland, 
prov. Munster, having N. the æstwuy of the Shannon, 
E. and S. the counties of Limerick and Cork, and W. 
the Atlantic Ovean. Area, 1,159,356 acres, of which 
652,862 are unimproved mountain and bog, and 14,669 
water, including the lakes of Killarney (J. v.) so famous 
for their picturesque scenery. Surface. This county is 
particularly wild, rugged, aud mountainous. Macgilli- 
cuddy’s Reeks, the highest monntains in Ireland, lie 
to the W. of Killarney; and several other mountain 
ridges rise to above 2,000 feet in height. The coast is 
deeply indented by Tralee and Dingle bays, and the 
gextuary of the Kenmare River; Dunmore Head, be- 
tween the bays now named, in Lat. 52° 7“ 30” N., Lon. 
10° 28’ W., ia the most W. land in Ireland, and, con- 
sequently, in the United Kingdom. Clim. Mild, but, 
extremely moist. Soil. Very fertile, producing the 
choicest and greenest herbage for lirge herds of the pure 
Irish breed of middle-horned cattle, and flocks of goats. 
Agric. There are some extensive dairy farms, but agri-| 
culture, generally, is ata low ebb, The cereals, dairy 
produce, cattle, and garden-stuffs. form the chief mar- 
ketable commodities. Min. Though comparatively un- 
worked, the minerals are of considerable value and im- 
portance; copper mines are worked near Killarney, and | 
excellent slates are raised in Valentia Island. Manuf. 
Trifling. Prin. towns. Tralee (the cap.), Killarney, Ken- 


Kern, in California, a S. co.; arra, abt. 5,400 sq. m. 


Rivers. Kern River, aud numerous smaller streams. | Ker'sey, n. (Ger. kirsey; — probably a corruption of 


mare, and Dingle. Pop. in 1881. 200,448, 
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Jersey, whence it originally came.) (Manuf.) A kind 
of coarse cloth, usually ribbed, and woven from long 
wool. It is chiefly manufactured in the N. of England. 

Ker’seymere, u. (Ger kasimir; Fr. cusim r: — prob- 
ably from the Indian town of Cashmere, celebrated for 
the stuffs of its looms.) A thin stuff, generally woven 
plain from the finest wools; cassimere.— See CassIMERR 

Kerseynette’,n. (Manf.) A thin woollen cloth; — 
also called cassinefte, 

Kershaw. in & Carolina, a N. E. dist. orra, about 756 
sq. miles. Rivers. Wateree River, and Little Lynch's, 
Rice, und Pine creeks. Surface, undulating; sod, in 
some parts fertile. Cap. Camden. Pop. 11,630, 

Kertsch, (kersh,) a seaport of Russia in Europe, in the 
Crimea, on a spacious bay on the W. side of the Straits 
of Yenikale. The town occupies the site of the ancient 
Panticapeum, the seat of the Bosphorian kings, and 
once the residence of Mithridates. The quarantine for 
the Sea of Azolf has been established here; and it seems 
probable that it will, at no distant period, supersede 
Taganrog as the emporium for that outlet of Russian 
produce. zp, Common salt and hides. The harbor is 
excellent. During the Crimean War, an allied Anglo- 
French squadron entered the bay, May 24, 1855, cap- 
turing 250 Russian vessels, and a large quantity of guns 
and stores. Zop. about 13,000. 

Keshe'na, in Wisconsin, a post-township of Shawana 
co.; pop. about 200. 

Kes‘itah, u. [Heb a lamb.) A Hebrew gold coin, 
weighing about 4 dwts. 22 grs. English weight. 

Kes'mark, (Ger. Kaisersmarkt,) a royal free city of 
Hungary. co. Zips, on the Poprad. a tributary of the 
Vistula, at the foot of the Tatra Mountains, 130 m. N. E. 
of Pesth. Manuf. Linen. Pop. about 4,200. 

Heslop n. [A. S. cese-lib, curded milk.) The stomach 
of a calf prepared for rennet; rennet. (Local Eng.) 

Kes'trel, n. (Zoöl.) A species of European falcon, 
common in England, and much resembling the Ameri- 
can Sparrow-hawk. 

Keswick, (/é2/zik,) a town of England, co. Cumber- 
land, on the Greta, at the foot of skiddaw, 22 m. S. by 
W. of Carlisle. It is finely situated, and annually vis- 
ited by thousands of tourists. 1. about 3,000. 

Keswick LAKE, or DERWENTWATER, is abt. 3 m. in length, 
by rather more than a mile in breadth, extending over 
an area of 1,282 acres. It has numerous small islands, 
is embosomed among lofty mountains, and, from its ex- 
quisite scenery, is deservedly called the gem of the Eng- 
lish lakes. 

Kes'wick Depot, in Virginia. a post-village of Albe- 
marle co., about 7 m. E. of Charlottesville. 

Keszdi-Vasar'thely, Ger. Neumarkt] A town 
of Transylvania, in the Szekler-Land, 45 miles N.E. of 
Cronstadt. There is here a very celebrated military 
school, supported by the Anstrian govt. Manuf. Hata, 
paper, cloth, and liquors, Pop. about 4,000, 

Keszthely, a thriv- 
ing market-town of 
Hungury, co. Szalad, 
near the west end of 
Lake Balatan, 38 m. 8. 

W. of Veszprim, and 
98 S. of Presburg. I. 


(Dan. kidd.) 
Any sort of filth; car- ` 
rion. 

Ketch, (kéch,) n. [Fr. 
uaiche; Ger. and Du. 
cilz.) A vessel of abt. 

100 to 250 tons burden 
(Fig. 1477), carrying 2 
masts, viz, a main- 
and a mizzen - mast ; 
chiefly employed as 
yachts, but sometimes 
built very strong, and ig. 1477. — A KETCH. 
used as bomb-vessels. 

Ketch’up, u. A sauce. See CATCHUP. 

Ketones, Ace’tones, u. pi. (Cm.) A term used 
by some chemists to designate a product of the dry dis- 
tillation of the baryta, lime, or lead salts of the volatile 
acids. Among these products is a compound which has 
been termed the kerone of the acid, and which bears the 
sume relation to the acid from which it has been ob- 
tained, as acrtone does to acrtic acid. See ACETONE. 

Kets‘ kemet, or Kuz’kemet, a market-town of 
Hungary, on the N. side of the Danube, co. Pesth, 50 m. 
S. k. the cap. Manuf. Leuther, und soap. Stock-breed- 
ing is, however, the main employment of the inhabitants, 
Pop. 43.957. 

Kettering, a market-town of England, co. Northamp- 
ton, 14 m. N. E. of the town of Northampton. Manuf. 
Woollens and worsteds. Pop. 6,047. 

Ket'tle, u. [A. S cell. celel, or ciel; Du. ketel; Icel. 
ketill.) A vessel of iron or other metal, used for beating 
and boiling water, or other liquors. 

Ket’'tle Creek, in ]nnsylrania, enters the W. branch 
of the Susquehanna River in Clinton co. 

—A post-office of Potter co. 

Ket'tle-drum, „. See Drom. 

Ket'tle-pins, n. pl. Nine-pins; kayles; skittles. 

Ket'tle River, in Minnesotu, a river rising in Carlton 
co., and flowing S. into the St. Croix River. 

Keu'per, n. (Col.) The German term for the upper 
portion of the new red-sandstone formation.— Worcester. 

Keel, u. (Zoöl.) The Antilope levella of Pallas, a 
species of antelope resembling the Gazelle. 

(Naut.) On shipboard, one of the timbers projecting 
at a small angle from the sides, to which are belayed 
the sheets and tacks by which the mainsail and the fore- 
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sail are extended; a kevel. — Kerel-heads are the ends 
of certain tup timbers which, projecting above the ordi- 
nary line of gunwale, form bitts round which ropes can 
be made fast. 

Hew, na village and parish of England, co. Surrey, on the 
S. bank of the Thames, 7 m. W. of London. Here is A. 
palace, a residence of the English monarchs, and the 
famous Kew Gardens, comprising 205 acres, and open to 
the public. 

Kewaskum, in Wisconsin, a post-villuge and town- 
ship of Washington co., about 6 miles N. of West Bend ; 

p. of township about 1,056. 
ewanee,, in Inis. a post-village and township of 
Henry co., about 32 m. N. E. of Galesburg ; pop. of towu- 
ship about 2,000, 

Kewaunee, (ke-10a'nee,) in Wisconsin, a small river 
flowing into Lake Michigan from Kewaunee co. 

—An E. co., bordering on Lake Michigan; area, abt. 460 
sq.m. Rivers. Kewaunep und Red rivers. Cup, Ke- 
wannee, 

—A post-village and township, cap. of Kewaunee co, on 
Lake Michigan, about 27 m. E. of Green Bay; pop. of 
township about 1,200, 

Keweenaw, in Michigan, an extreme N. co, washed 
on all sides but the 8 W. by Lake Superior; area, about 
330 sq. m. Rivers, small and unimportant. Surface, 
hilly; soil, not very fertile. Min. Copper and iron in 
abundance. This tract, while forming a part of Hough- 
ton co., was called Keweenaw Point, a name still ire- 
quently given to the entire peninsula, though properly 
applicable only to the extreme N.E. part. Cap. Eagle 
River. 

Keweenaw Bay, (k--wee'naw,) an inlet of Lake Su- 
perior, between Keweenaw Point and Houghton co. It 
is about 30 m. in length; greatest width 12 m. 

Kex, n. A dry stalk of hemlock; kecksy. 

Key. (ké.) n. [A 8. cg, from ceygien, to shut up; allied 
to Gr. Allis, a Key, from kleto, to close; Lat. claris, from 
clauda, to shut; Fr. chf.) An instrument for shutting 
and opening a lock. See Lock. — An instrument by 
which something is screwed or turned: us, the key of a 

ch.— An index, or that which serves to explain a 
er; that which serves to explain anything ditheult 
to be understood. 

( Bot.) Same as SAMARA, 9. v. 

(Arch.) A piece of wood let into the back of another, 
in the contrary direction of the grain, to preserve the 
last from warping. The term is also applied to the por- 
tion of lime and hair rendering that forces its way be- 
tween the joints of the laths, in plasterer’s work, and 
serves to uphold the body of the work. 

(Mach.) A wedye-shaped piece of wood or other mate- 
rial, which is driven into a mortise or seat prepared for 
it, in order to fix the parts of a machine firmly together; 
a jib, — Worerster, 

( Carpentry.) The board of a floor which is last laid 
down. 

( Mas.) A certain fundamental sound or tone to which 
the whole of a piece must have «certain bearing, und 
with which it usually begins, and always ends. There 
are only two principal keys, viz, the major, or that of 
C, and the minor, or that of A. From these two natural 
keys are deduced all the other keysin which we employ 
flats and sharps. The key in music is the sume as tho 
subject in an oration; in the latter, so ne principal 
person or thing, to which the discourse is reterable, is 
always kept in view; so in every regular piece of music, 
there is one fundamental note, viz, the key-note, by 
which all the rest are regulated, and with which the 
piece begins nnd ends. Again, asin anoration there may 


be several distinct articles which refer to different sub-| 


jects, at the same tiine having a visible connection with 
the principal subject, so in a musical composition there 
miry be several keys to which the different parts belong, 
bnt they must all be under the influence of, and have a 
sensible connection with the principal key. — The term 
is also applied to one of those movable projecting levers, 
of ivory or wood, which are placed on the key-board of 
all such instruments as the pianoforte, organ, or har- 
moninm, &c., to receive the fingers of the performer, 

(Her.) A common heraldic bewing in the insignia of 
sees and religious houses, particularly such as are under 
the patronage of St. Peter. Two keys in saltire are fre- 
quent (Fig. 719), and the keys are sometimes inderlaced 
cr linked together at the bows i. e. rings). Keys indorsed 
are placed sile by side, the wards away from each other, 
In secular heraldry, keys sometimes denote office in the 
state. 

( Theol.) In the Roman Catholic Church, the Power of 
the Keys denotes metaphorically the power by the Pope, 
successor of St. Peter, to inflict spiritual punishment, or 
to absolve of it, founded upon the saying of Jesus Christ 
to Peter: “I will give unto thee the keys of the king- 
dom of heaven.” (Matt. xvi. 29.) 

The key of a country is a pass, strait, or fortress 
whose possession gives the control of a country, 

—{Lat. cautes, a cliff; Fr. cayes; Sp. cayo.) A ledge of 
rocks near the surface of the water; a general name 
given to the islets aud reefs in the Gulf of Mexico and 
W. Indies. Se BAHAMAS, FLORIDA Keys, Key West, and 
the names having the prefix Cayo. 

—Gld Fr. quai; Ger. kai, trom L. Lat. kaia.] Same as 
Quay, q. v. 

Key, v.a. To fisten with a key or wedge-shaped piece 
of wood or iron. 

HKey’age, n. Money paid for lying at the key or quay. 

Key'’-board, n. (Mus.) A namo applied to that por- 
tion of s pianoforte, organ, harmoniam, &c., upon which 
those pi eces of wood or ivory, called keys, by means of 

which the sounds are produced, are placed. The key- 
voard of a pianoforte presents various numbers of keys, 
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according to the compass of the instrument to which It 
belongs; thus, one containing six octaves presents torty- 
three white keys and thirty black; the black keys rep- 
resenting the sharps and fats, and the white, the natu- 
Tal notes. 

Key ed., (keed,) a. 
as a tune. 

Key'-hole,n. An aperture in the door or lock through 
which the key is put. 

Key’-note, n. ( Mus.) See Key. 

Key Port, in N. Jer., a p.-vill. of Monmouth co., on 
Raritan Bay m. S. S. W. of N. Y. Large part of the 
business portion destroyed by fire, Sept. 22, 1877. 

Keys, or Keyns, n. (Old Eng. Law.) A guardian, 
warden, or keeper. 

Keys burg. in Illinois, a village of Pike co., about 77 
m. W. by 8. of Springfield. 

Keysburg, in Autucky, a village of Logan co., about 
160 m. N. W. of Frankfort. 

Keysport, in /llinois, a post-village of Clinton co., on 
the Kaskaskia River, about 12 m. above Carlyle. 

Key’-stone, n. (Arch.) The stone placed at the top 
or vertex of an areh to bind the two sweeps together, 
In the Tuscau and Doric orders it is merely a plain stone 
projecting a little; iu the Ionic, it is cut and waved 
somewhat like consoles; and in the Corinthian and 
Composite orders, it is a Console ornamented with sculp- 
ture. In making au arch, the length of the Key-stune, 
or thickness of the archivolt at top, is allowed by the 
best architects to be about oue-fifteenth or one-sixteenth 
of the span. — See Auen. 

Key stone, in Minusoia, a post-office of McLeod co. 

Keystone, iu Ohio, u post-office of Jackson co. 

Keystone, in /®nnsylrania, u post-ollice of Perry co. 

Keys’ ville, in California, a post-village of Tulare co., 
about 80 m E. of Visalia. 

Keysville, in Virginia, a post-village of Charlotte co., 
about 73 S. W. of Richmond. 

Key tesville, (krets'vil,) in Missouri, a post-village and 
township, cap. of Chariton co., about 90 m. N. W. of 
Jefferson City; pop. of township about 1.752. 

Key -way. n. (Mech.) The mortise made to receive a 
key. — Ogilvie. 

Key West, in Florida, the most W. of the Pine Islands 
in the Florida Keys, about 60 m. S W. of Cape Sable. 
It has an area of about 4 sq. m., and forms a part of 
Monroe co. It is of coral formation, with an elevation 
of abont 20 feet above the sea, and has little available 
soil. It contains the city of Key West. The present 
name is a corruption of the Spanish Cayo Heuso, the 
Bone Island. The sa lighthouse on Whitehead’s 
Point at the S. W. extremity of the island, exhibiting a 
fixed light 4314 feet above sea-level; Lat. 249 32’ 58” N., 
Lon, 819 48’ 3 W.— The town ot Key West, near the 
N. W. part of the island, had in 1880 a pop. of 9,890, 
and has an excellent harbor, with about 25 feet water, 
A safe passage, about 60 m. in length. leads by K. W, 
from the Gulf Stream to the Gulf of Mexico. It has 12 
feet water at ebb-tide, and vessels from the N, bound for 
New Orleans or Mobile, or from the butter for the former, 
avoid the delay and danger of the more W. passage 
round the Tortugas. Owing to the frequent accidents 
to shipping from stranding on the banks and reefs in 
this dangerous vicinity, the U. S. govt. have organized 
an establishment at A. W. for the assistance of ships in 
distress, and made it the seat of an admiralty court for 
the adjudication of claims for salvage. Of late years, a 
large business in the manufacture of cigars has been 
established. A line of steamers touch here en route for 
Havana. 

Khaliff, n. See Cans. 

Kial kas Country, in the Chinese Empire, N. part 
of Mongolia; Lat. between 479° and 539 N., Lon. 90° and 
112° E., having on the N. Siberia, and W. Turkistan. 
The surface is mostly mountainous, but there are also 
vast anil fertile plains, In the S. it comprises 
the desert of Gobi. The Yenisei, Selenga, and Orkleon 
rivers rise in this region, and it also contains many 
large lakes, the principal being Oebs Nor. It is divided 
into 4 Khanats, governed by native chiefs, tributary to 
the Chinese. Cup. Oorga. The inhabitants are Mongol 
‘Tartars, Pop, unkuown. 

Kham'sin. x. A hot wind. See Kamsis. 

Khan, (du,) n. A Tartar word, signifying sovereign or 
cnief. It is a title adopted by the sovereign princes of 
Central Asia, aud is one of the titles of the Turkish snl- 
tan. It was first assumed by Jenghis when he became 
supreme ruler of the Mongols and Tartars. In Persia 
the word is used in a more extended sense, being npplied 
to governors of provinces and officers of a certain rauk. 
Khan is also the Turkish name for a caravansary.a place 
for the accommodation of travellers. Seo CARAVANSARY, 

Khan/ate, Khanat, n. The jurisdiction or the coun- 
try governed by a khan. 

Khar’koff, a govt. of European Russia, having N 
Tchernigoff and Koursk, on the E. Voronctz, and on the 
W. Pultuwa. Area, 20931 sq mS ice, flat; soil, 
very fertile, with nearly 470,000 dessiatines of forests, 
Rivers. The Donetz, Orkol, Vorskla, and others; none 
of which are naviguhle. Prod. Great quantities of 
grain are raised, besides flax, hemp, tobacco, hops, and 
potatoes. The govt, is also prolific in cattle, Manuf. 
Leather and liquors. Pop, 1,590,928, 

KuankorF, the cap. of the above govt. is situated on the 
Lopank, 295 m. W. NW. of Odessa. It contains a uni- 
versity, and has a thrivmg commerce. Pop. 59,968. 

Khartoom, in Africa. See page 1422. 

Khatmandoo’, CstManvoo, or KATHMARO, the cap- 
ital town of Nepaul, in a mountainous region, about 
145 m. N. N. W. of Patna; Lat. 27° 42’ N., Lon. 85° 15% 
E. Pop 50,000. 


Furnished with keys; set toa key, 
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Khe'lat, or Kerat, a fortified city of Beloochistan, of 

which it is the cap. It belongs to the British, and is 

situate on an elevated plain abt. 250 m. N. of the Indian 

Ocean, und 240 S. by W. of Candabar. Lat, 59 1 N., 

Lon. 60° 45’ K. The fortifications are strong, but the 

city, generally speaking, is n meanly built place. Munu f. 

Unimportant. 4%. Estimated at 20,000 

ꝑKher'son, or CuëksoN, n S. govt. of European Russia, 
on the V ore of the Bluck Sea, between the rivers 
Dniester on the W., and Dnieper on the E. Area, 28,505 
sq. m, Besides the great boundary rivers, already speci- 
fied. it is divided into two not very unequal portions by 
the Bug. Surfuce. In the N. part, A. is undulating 
and covered with immense forests: but elsewhere it 
consists Mostly of an immense steppe, without trees, 
and covered with grass the height of aman. Generally, 
the soil on the W. side of the Bug is decidedly more 
fertile than that on the E. side. Prod. Agriculture is 
little practised,—the rearing of cattle and sheep forming 
the chief industry of the inhabitants. Among the horned 
cattle, buffaloes are common. Manuf. Leather, tallow, 
candles, and cloth. The commerce of the govt. centres 
entirely at Odessa and Kherson, and is very extensive. 
Pop. 1,331,992. 

K HERSON, cap. of the above govt., is seated on an eminence 
on the right bank of the Dnieper, abt. 60 m. to the N. 
of Kinburn Fort, at the entrance to the wstuary of that 
river. It was founded in 1778, fortified in 1780, and is 
divided into 4 dists.; the citadel, the admiralty, and the 
Greek and military suburbs. The cathedral contains 
the tomb of Prince Potemkin (q. v.), the powerful favor- 
ite of the Empress Catherine II. A monument is also 
erected to the memory of John Howard (y. v.), the Eng- 
lish philanthropist, who D. here in 1790. Ep. Hemp, 
corn, cordage, Umber, tallow, wool. Pop. 42,167. 

Khilaut, n. A robe of honor, (India) 

Khi'va, (anc. Chorasmia,) an independent khanat 
of Turkestan, in Central Asia, extending between 369 
and 440 N. Lat., and 52° and 64° E. Lon., having E. the 
Karakalpack territories and Bokhara, S. Afghanistan 
and the Persian prov, of Khorassan, W. the Caspian 
Sea, aud N. the Kirghiz Steppe and the Sea of Aral. 
The Oxus is the principal river. The surface, climate, 
and products are much the same as in Bokhara, (4. r.) 
Wheat, barley, millet, seramum, lentils, fruits, linseed, 
cotton, hemp, flax, rice, Ac, are grown. The vine 
thrives well, bnt, the inhabitants being strict Moham- 
medans, little wine is made. Many of the fruits are 
good, and the melons are excellent. Horned cattle are 
few; sheep and goats are much more numerous, their 
flesh, with that of the horses, forming the chief animal 
food of the people. Agriculture and cattle-reuring oc- 
cupy the bulk of the settled population. The inhabit- 
ants, consisting chiefly of Usbecks and Turcomans, are 
simply a race of nomad savages, or barbarous banditti. 
155 Travels in Central Asia, by A. Vambery, 8vo., 

London, 1864.) Aug. 1873, after a war between A. and 
Russia, the latter annexed all that part of K. from 
the right bank of the Amu Darya (Oxus) river, and 
slavery was abolished in the entire country, and the 
Khan of K. compelled to pay an indemnity of $1,370,- 
000. This acquisition is called Amu Darya Rayon. 

Kuiva, atown of Central Asia, cap. of the above khanat, 
in a fertile plain near the Oxus, 290 m. W. N. W. of 
Bockhara, and 720 S.S.E. of Orenburg, on the high- 
road between these two places. Trade, formerly 
slaves, for which it was the largest market in Turkes- 
tan. Pop. estimated, in 1877, at 25,000. 

Khiver. See CAMBODIA. 

Khoi, a town of Persia. prov. Azerbijan, and cap. of a 
district 70 m. N.W. of Tabreez. It is situate on a trib- 
utary of the Kûr, about 25 m. N. of the lake of Ur- 
miah, and is a handsome, well-built town, in much bet- 
ter repair than most others in Persia. A large and 
handsome bazaar, with a caravansary, furnishes ample 
accommodation to the merchants who carry on a con- 
siderable trade with Turkey and E. Persia. Pop. Es- 
timated at 0,000. 

ꝑKhodljend. a town of Central Asia, in Independent 
Turkestan, khannt of Khokan, near its W. extremity, 
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on the Jaxartes, 90 m. W. ot! Khokan, and said to be as 
populous as that city, or Samareand, from which it is 
150 m. N.E. The town is surrounded by wet ditches, 
and intersected by canals. Manuf. Cuarse cotton goods. 
K. is the station at which the caravans entering the 
khanat from Bokhara pay toll. Pop. 25.000. 
Khokan’, or Ferauana, an independent khanat of 
Turkestan, in Central Asia, between Lat. 40° and 45° 
N., and Lon. 67° and 75° E.; having N. the Kirghiz 
Steppe, E. and S. E. Chinese Turkestan, S. the table 
land of Pumere and Bokhara, and W. the desert terri- 
tory of the Karakalpaks. Gen. Desc. K. is, for the most 
part, mountainous, comprising a portion of the region 
which forma the W. wall of the great table-land of E. 
Asia. The Jaxurtes (Siioon), which rises not far beyond 
the E. boundary, traverses it E. and W. about its centre, 
watering many fertile tracts. A. is divided into eight 
provs, or districts. Great extremes of climate are ex- 
perienced at different seasons. The products are very 
similar to those of the countries to the S. and W. This 
khanat has a greater extent of cultivable and pasture 
land than Bokhara. In the S., corn and fruits, espe- 
cially grapes and melons, grow in great perfection. This 
was the patrimonial kingdomof the Emperor Baber, who 
celebrates in lively terms its beauty and fertility. Cot- 
ton and the mulberry are articles of constant culture, 
silk being the chief staple, and one for which X. is fa- 
mous. The pastures of the Jaxartes are excellent; sheep 
are the principal livestock, and wool is an important 


product, The camel, horse, and ass are extensively 
used; and horse-flesh is a common article of food, 
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Game is very plentiful. Coal. iron, copper, jasper, and Kickapoo’ Creek, in Illinois, enters Salt Creek in 


lapis lazuli are the chief mineral products. After agri-| 


culture, and the rearing of sheep and silk-worms, the 
chief occupation of the people is the manufacture of 
embroidered silks and cotton goods, The inhabitants 
are mostly Usbeeks; to which race, as in Bokhara and 
Khiva, the khan belongs. In religion they are fanati- 
cal Moslems. Government despotic. 


Logan co, 
Kickapoo Creek, in Teras, enters the Neches 
River in Henderson co. 


Kickapoo River, in Wisconsin, enters the Wiscon- 


sin River about 18 m. above its mouth. 


Kicker, n. A person who, or animal which, kicks, 
„estimated in Klek ing. n. The act of one who kicks. 


1875 from 600,000 to 960,000. Hist. Baber, the conqueror, Kick’shaw, n. [Corrupted from Fr. quelque chose, 


of Hindostan, was B. in K, he ascended the throne of 


Ferghanain 1494. N. abounds with localities connect- 
ed with the history of Tchinghiz Khan and Timour the 
Great. In 1875 K. was annexed to Russia, under name 


of Ferghana. See Khokand by Fedtchenko. (1875.) 


Knoxay, a city of Central Asia, cap. of above khanat,' 


and seat of its govt., on the Jaxartes, 230 m. N. E. of 
Samarcand, and about the same N. W. of Cashgar. 
Pop, estimated, 1875, at 75,000. 

Kholoom’, Kivi, or TA8SH-KUKGHAN, a walled town 
of the khanat of Koondooz, in Central Asia, on the 
Kholoom, a tributary of the Oxus, 40 m. E. by S. of 
Balkh, and 68 W. by S. of Koondouz. The inhabitants 
are chiefly Tudjiks and Usbeeks. It is a place of con- 
siderable trade Pop. Estimated at 10,000, 

Khon’sar, a town of Persis, prov. Irk-Adjimi, 82 m. 
N.N.W. of Ispahan; Lat. 30° 7“ N., Lon. 50° 26“ E. 
Prod. Fruit. Mop. Estimated at 12,000 

Khotan’, or Itttrsi, a town of Chinese Turkestan, 
prov. Yarkand, on the high-roud between that city and 
Lassa, 260 m. E S. E. of the former; Lat. 37° 10’ N., Lon. 
about 78° E. It is inhabited chiefly by Usbecks, and is 
a place of considerable size, being the station of a Chi- 
nese governor and garrison. Manuf, Silk fabrics, 
leather, and paper. Php. Unknown, 

Khot’bah,n. [Arab.] A particular form of prayer used 


by the Mohammedans at the commencement of public) 


worship in the great mong nes on Friday, at noon. It was 
originally performed by the prophet himself, and by his 

essors, up to A. D. 906. At that time Mohammed 
VILL. appointed special ministers for the purpose, and 


that arrangement has been adhered to ever since. The 


khotbah consists of a confession of faith in the Moham- 
medan religion, and a general petition for its success. 
It is divided into two portions, between which the offi- 
ciating priest makes a considerable pause, which is re- 
garded by the worshippers as the most solemn purt of 


the ceremony. The sultan of Turkey has always con- 
sidered it one of his chief prerogatives to have his name} 


inserted in the K. 

Khuzistan’, or Kuzistay’, a prov. of Persia, in Lat. 
30° and 37° 7’ N., Lon. 479 45’ and 519 E. The N. E. por- 
tion is hilly; the S. W. is mostly composed of level plains, 
which ure flooded during the rainy season, changing to 
an arid waste in summer. Prod. The usual eastern 
cereals, also silk, cotton, and indigo. 

Khy’ber Pass. Sev APREEDIS aud JRLALABAD. 

Kny’erpoor, or Khy’erpar, a town of Hindo- 
stan, in Scinde, 15 m. E. of the Iudus; Lat. 270 30’ N., 
Lon. 68° 48’ E.; pop 16.500. 

Ki. or Key Islands, in the Malay archipelago; Lat. 
6° 8., Lon. 133% E. Prod. Timber, turtvise-shell, aud 
covoanut-oil. Pop. 10.000. 

Kiakhta, or Hiachta, (TA.) a town of Asiatic 
Russia, govt. and prov. Irkutsk, within the Siberian 
frontier, on a river of sume name, a tributary of the 
Selenga; Lat. 50° 20’ N., Lon. 1069 35’ E. The Russians 
here exchange furs, sheep, and lambs. It is the centre 
of all the trade carried on between the Russian and 
Chinese empires. The great fair is held in December, 
when merchants flock thither from every part of the 
Russian empire. They bring cloths, furs, beavers, Rus- 
sia and Morocco leather; and receive in exchange nau- 
keens, silk stuffs, tea, rhubarb, &c. Pop. abt. 10,000. 

Hiamitia, (ké-a-mish'e-a,) in Teras, n village of Red 
River co, on Red River, abt. 35 m. N. N. W. of Clarksville. 

Kiamitia River, iu 7-ras, enters Red River in Red 
River co. 

HKiang’-Se, a prov of China, bet. Lat. 24° and 30° N., 
Lon. 113° 20’ and 118° 30’ E. Prod. Hemp, grass-cloth, 
porcelain, iron, tin, lend, and gold. Pop, 34,000,000, 

Klang -Soo, a maritime prov. of China, between prov. 
Ho-nan, Shan-tung, Gan-hway, and Tche-kiang, having 
also on the E. the Yellow Sea: Lat. bet. 31° and 35° N., 
Lon. 116° and 122° E. Surface, level, and highly culti- 
vated. Pop. 41,000,000, 

Ki‘antone, in New York, a post-township of Chau- 
tunqun co.; pop. in 1870, 630. 

Kib’bal, or Kib’ble, n. (Mirting.) An iron bucket, 
in which the ore is raised from mines. — Weale, 

Kibe, n [From Ger. kerb, a notch] An ulcerated 
chilblain; a chip in the heel caused by cold. 

Kibed’, a. Troubled with kibes; as, kibed heels, 

Kib'lings, u. pl. A name given in Newfoundland to 
parts of small fish used for bait. 

Ki’by, a. Having kibes; troubled with kibes. 

Hick, v. a. [Sp. cear, from Lat. calcare, to tread upon, 
from cala, the heel.) To strike with the foot. 

—v. n. To practise striking with the foot or feet; to 
thrust out the foot or feet with violence, either in wan- 
tonness, resistance, anger, or contempt; to manifest 
opposition; as, to kick against oppression. 

—n. A blow with the foot or feet; a striking or thrust 
of the foot. 


Kickapoo’, in Minois, a post-township of Peoria co, 


about 12 m. N. W. of Peoria. 

Kickapoo, in Kansus, a post-village of Leavenworth 
co., on the Mississippi River, about ö m. above Leaven- 
worth. 

Kickapoo, in Wisconsin, a post- village and township 
of Vernon co., on the Kickapoo River, about 12 m. S. E. 
of Viroqua; pop. of township about 1,200. 


something.) Something fantastical or uncommon, or 
something that has no particular name. 

(Coohing ) A dish so changed by cooking that it can 
scarcely be known; an entrév; a salmi, &c. 

Hid, n. (Goth. gaitzi ; Ger. kitee; Gr. di, aigos, from 
aisso, to dart, to spring.) A young goat.—A bundle 
of heath or furze.— A child. (Vulgar) 

Dr. n. To bring forth kids. 

Kidd, WIIIIM. See page 1422, 

Kid der, n. One who engrosses corn or other mer- 
chandise to enliance its valne. 

Kidder, in //nnsylvania, a township of Carbon co.; 
pop. about 1.600. 

Kidderminster, an important manufacturing town 
of England, co. Worcester, on the Stour, 4 m. above its 
junction with the Severn; 13 m. N. of Worcester, and 
16 M S. W. of Birmingham. X. is principally noted for 
its carpets, which have been manufactured there since 
1735. Pop. 11.000. 

Kid 'die. Kid el. n. [L. Lat. kidellus.) A weir or 
dam in a river to catch fish. 

Kid dow, n. (Zodl.) A name of the Guillemot. See 
Unix. 

ꝑKidd'ville, in Kentucky, a post-village of Clark co., 
abont 55 m. E. S. E. of Frankfort. 

Kidd'ville. in Michigan, n post-village of Ionia co., 
on Flat River. about 6 m. S. E. of Greenville. 

Kiddville, in Missouri, a post-ottice of Sullivan co, 

Kid’el, u. See Kipplx. 

Kid ling. u. [Dim. of kid] A young kid. 

Kidnap, v. a. [ Ard, contracted trom Ger. kind, a 
child, and zap or nab, to catch, to steal; Sw. nappa, to 
catch.) To steal, as a child; to steal, asn human being, 
man, woman, or child; or to seize and forcibly carry 
away any person whatsoever from his own country or 
state into another. 

Kid'napper. n. One who steals or forcibly carries 
away a humau being; a man-stealer. 

Kidnapping, „ (Law.) The forcible abduction and 
conveying away of a man, woman, or child, from their 
own country, and sending them to another. It is an 
offence at common law, punishable by fine and impris- 
onment, and formerly also by pillory. According to the 
Jewish law, “ He that stealeth a man and selleth bim, 
or if he be found in his hand, he shall surely be put to 
death,” (Exed. xxi. 16.) By the civil law, likewise, the 
offence of spiriting away and stealing men and children, 
called plagium, was punishable with death. 

Kid'ney. n. (Of uncertain etymol.] (Anat.) The nume 
of a double gland having for its office the secretion of the 
urine. The form of the X. resembles that of a French 
bean, its avernge length being from 4 to 414 inches, 
its breadth 2 inches, and its thickness Linch. The two 
kidneys are situated in the lumbar region, one on each 
side of the spine, on a level with the last two dorsal and 
the first two lumbar vertebra: they are of a brownish- 
red color, flattened from before backwards, and grooved 
on the interior border for the great vessels. They are 
covered by a thin, firm, transparent cellular envelope. 
and internally are composed of two substances, — an 
exterior or cortical, and an interior or medullary. The 
cortical substance is the seat of the greater part of the 
secretory process, and is made up of a great number of 
uriniferous tubes, much convoluted, and inorculating 
with each other, ~ 
and linod with 
epithelial cells of 
a spheroidal and 
projecting form. 
Scattered through 
the plexus formed 
by these tubes and 
the blood-vessels, 
are dark points, 
which have been 
called corpora 
Malpighiana, 
from their discov- 
erer. These last 
are convoluted 
masses of minute 
blood-vessels in- 
cluded in flask- 
like dilations of 
the uriniferons 
tubes, furming a 
close relation be- 
tween thecireulat- 
ing and secreting 
systems, The me- 
dullary substance 
is composed prin- 
cipally of tubes 
passing nearly gata 
straight inward to 5 = 

the central recep- + Fig. 1478. 

tacle of the secre- ERTICAL SECTION OF THE KIDNEY. 

tion. Both sub- a, supra-renal capsule; b b, cortical sub- 

stance of kidney; cc, medullary substance 
stances are imbued- of kidney : eer. the sinus or pelvis; f, the 
ded in interlacing ureter, proceeding to the bladder. 

fibres, most abun- 

dant in the medullary. The A. are well supplied with 
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blood-vessels and nerves, in accordance with the impor- 
tance of their function. The renal arteries come di- 
rectly from the aorta, and the large veins terminate in 
the vena cava. The nerves come from the renal plexus, 
The renal arteries divide, soon atter eutering the organs, 
into minute twigs, which pierce the capsule of the Mal- 
pighian tufts. From the convolutions of these tufts 
arise the efferent vessels, which surround the uriniferons 
tubes, and from which the renal veins are formed; and 
thus the urinary secretion is produced from blood which 
has passed through the Malpighian capillaries. The 
uriniterous tubes end in a number of conical bundles 
pointing towards the interior, and are there embraced 
by membranous ducts proceeding to the central reser- 
voir or pelvis of the X., from which arises the ureter, 
the membranons tube which conducts the renal secre- 
tion of the bladder, 

(Med.) The kidneys are subject to a variety of dan- 
gerous and painful diseases, arising from various causes. 
They may be arranged in two distinct classes, — those 
which are the result of some canse acting locally, as 
calculi, retention of urine, or a blow on the loins; and 
those which are the result of a constitutional canse act- 
ing upon the kidney by inducing an abnormal condition 
of the blood. (For disease of the K. arising from renal 
ealeuli,see CaLcuLus.) In retention of urine, the ureter, 
pelvis, aod infunditula become much dilated, and the 
cortical substance expanded and lobular on the surface. 
The mucous wembrane frequently becomes ulcerated, 
inflammatory deposits occur in the substance of the 
K., und the gland is destroyed by a slow atrophy, or 
more rapidly by suppurative inflammation. Bath K. 
are usually affected, but in different degrees. Disease 
of the K. trom external violence is not of frequent oc 
currence. Among the diseases resulting from u consti- 
tutional cause is scrofulous disease of the K., which 
occurs in the form of small scattered deposits of tuber- 
cular matter, or it presents itself in the form of a thick 
curdy deposit, which leads to the formation of a large 
abscess. Cancer of the A. is a disease less uncommon 
than it was formerly supposed to be. In the great ma- 
jority of cases, some of the neighboring parts are com- 
plicated, in one or other of which the disease obviously 
originated. Hydutids are occasionally formed in the K. 
They are generally numerous or multiplied, and con- 
tained in a mother-cyst, which frequently acquires a 
large size, forming a tumor which may be often felt 
externally, Inflammation of the A. (nephritis) is char- 
acterized by pain in the lumbar region, often extending 
anteriorly through the abdomen, or descending to the 
groin and testes, with retraction of the latter, disor- 
dered state of the urinary secretion and excretion, feb- 
rile disturbance, sometimes numbness of the thigh, and 
nausea or vomiting. The whole of these symptoms are 
not always present, except in some of the more severe 
cases, Inflammation of the K., like other inflammatory 
diseases, results from cold, wet, intemperance, &c.; and 
its treatment requires to be very active, local depletion 
by leeches, and cupping, being freely employed, followed 
by warm fomentations. — See Bright's DISEASE. 

Kid’ney-bean, n. A variety of the bean, shaped like 
a kidney. See PHASEOLUS. 

Kid'ney-form, or Kip'ney-suapen, a. Formed like a 
kidney. 

ꝑKid' ron. [Heb., the turbid.] The brook, or winter- 
torrent, which flows through the valley of Jehoshaphat 
(as it is now called), on the E. side of Jerusalem. The 
brook R. is the only name by which the valley itself is 
known in Scripture; for it is by no means certain, nor 
even probable, that the name “ valley of Jehoshaphat” 


Fig. 1479.—JERUSALEM AND ITS VALLEYS, PROM THE SOUTH, 
(the Kidron valley opening on the right, and Hinnom on the left.) 
in Joel (iii. 12) was intended to apply to this valley. The 
word rendered “ brook” (2 Sam. xv. 23; 1 Kings ii 37, 
Ke.) may be taken as equivalent to the Arabic Wudy. 
meaning a stream and its bed or valley, or properly the 
valley of a stream, even when the stream is dry. The 
Septuagint, Josephus, and the Evangelists (John xviii. 
1), designate it a storm brook, or winter torrent. The 
brook A. derives all its importance from its vicinity to 
the Holy City, being nothing more than the dry bed of 
of a winter torrent, bearing marks of being occasionally 
swept over by a large volume of water. No stream flows 
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through it, except during the heavy rains of winter, 

when the waters descend into it tree the neighboring 
hills, Bat even in winter there is no constant flow, aud 
the resident missionaries assured Dr. Robinson that they 
had not during several years seen a stream running 
through the valley. The ravine in which the stream is 
collected takes its origin above a mile to the N. E. of the 
city. This ravine deopens as it proceeds, and forms an 
angle opposite the temple. It then takes a S. E. direc- 
tion, and, passing between the village of Siloam and the 
city, rans off in the direction of the Dead Sea, through a 
singularly wild gorge, the course of which few travellers 
have traced. It is in this ravine that the celebrated 
monastery of Santa Saba is situated. 

Kid ron, in Gevrgia, a post-village of Coweta co., abt. 
110 m. W. by N. of Milledgeville. 

Kid’ron, in /ndian Territory, a village and missionary 
station of the Cherokee Nation, 

Kile, u. pl. (Cf. K..] Kine. 

Kief, in Russia, See Kiev. 

Mie‘fekill, Kef'fekill, n. (n.) An argillaceous 
mineral; meerschaum. 

Kiel, (k21,) « seaport-town of Prussia, and formerly bo- 

longing to the Danish duchy of Holstein, on the N. shore 

of the prov.,at the bottom of a beautiful bay, and at the 
terminus of a line of railroad from Hamburg. Kiel is 
handsome, well built, and gig A It possesses a 
flourishing university, founded in 1 The harbor is 
safe, and has water sufficient for large ships. Since its 
recent acquisition by the Prussian govt., the latter has 
taken steps to form at Kiel a d arsenal and naval 
station, A deal of trade and ship-building is 
carried on. Manuf. Hata, starch, tobacco, and sugar. 
Pop. in 1871, 31,764. 

Kiel, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Manitowoc ch, on 
the Sheboygan River, abt. 25 m. E. N. E. of Fond du Lac, 

Kien’-Long, Emperor of China, distinguished for his 
love of literature, was born about 1710, and died at the 
end of the 18th century, aged Y0, having reigned above 
6 . He carried on several successful wars, espe- 
eully one against the Tartar tribes, which lasted about 
6 and was terminated in 1760. It was during this 
war that Kien-Long published an edict against the 


Christian religion. 
ice of Buchanan co. 


K ier, in Jowa, a 
Kie'sel-schiefer, n. (Ger.) (Min.) A peculiar sili- 
civns schist of the lower division of the — carbouif- 
erous series of the Rhine is thos named. his schist is 
often black, and loaded with carbon. It is found in 
other countries, not unfrequently in the same state and 
association. 
Kiev, Kur, or Krew, a large govt. of Russia in Europa, 
comprising a of the Ukraine, and bounded by the 
rovinces of lin, Volhynia, Minsk, Techernigov, and 
Itawa, from which last it is se ted by the Dnieper; 
Lat between 48° 30 and 51° 50” N., Lon. between 28 wi 
and 39° 25 E. Area, 19,10 sq. m. In the N. portions, 
the surface is flat and marshy; the 8. is covered with 
ranges of hilla, branches of the Carpathian Mountains, 
running from N W. to S. E. The chief river is the 
Dnieper, with its tributaries, the Pripet and the Teterev. 
The soil, chiefly loam, and partly clay and sand, is very 
fertile; so that, although agriculture is backward, the 
returns are considerable. Tue climate is exceedingly 
mild; everything is in blossom in April, and frosts do 
not set in till November. Agricultare and horticulture 
are the chief occupations of the inhabitants, Wheat in’ 
extensively exported to Odessa. Thore are numerous 
distilleries, and beet-root sugar, tobacco, cloth, china, 
and delft are manufactured. Large cargors of Umber 
and firewood are floated down the Dnieper to the ports 
of the Black Sea annually. 4%. in 15064, 2,012,000. 
Kiev, the cap. of the above government, js situated on the 
Dnieper, in Lat. 50 27’ N., Lon. 30° 27/45" E. It con- 
sists properly of three towns, viz., the Oldinwn ; Ile, 
or the Lower town; and the fortress of tigen, the 
lust regularly defended, It is 270 m. from Cherson, and 
has barracks for the garrison; also magazines, ufflcers’ 
houses, und several churches; likewise a government- 
house, beautiful public gardens,» gymnasium, nnd an 
endowed university, containing a library of 35,000 vola, 
with cabinets of medals, 8 botany. | 
The church of St. Sophia, at Kiev, being the earliest 
— church in Russia, is an oien of great interest, 
uent mage to the followers of the Greek | 
faith. . in . It was reported in 1870 that) 
the astute om „Alexander II., bad resolved to trans-| 
fer the capital of the empire from St. Petersburg to A. 
From this last town, Russia would act more directly on 
Austria and Hungary, and above all, on Constantinople. 
Kleve. n. [See Kerve.) A vat or tub. 
ms „.) or Kiontaonoug, in 


taghook, (-C- n 

— „ village on the Oonalaklik River. 

Kikekunem'alo, n. A resin resembling copal. It 

forms an exevlient varnish.— Brande. 

HK AL, or KIN, a prefix, signifyifig “a wood,” and, also, 
= church,” and connected with the names of numerous 

hes in Ireland and Scotland, 
ilbir'nie, a town of Scotland, in Ayrshire, 2 miles 
from Beith. Manuf. Woollens and cottons. Ap. 6,000.) 

Kii bonrn. in hen. a post-village of Van Buren co., 
about 48 m. N.W. of Keokuk. 

Kilbourn City, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Co- 
lum bia co., on the Wisconsin Kiver, abt. 105 m. W. N. W. 
of Milwaukee. 

HK ilda, St. a group of islands in Scotland, belonging 
to the Hebrides, the principal island giving its name to 
the rest; Lat. 57° 48° 32” N., Lon, 8° 32 2” W. 

Kildare. an E. co. of Ireland. in Leinster; area, abt. 
654 - m. - aut £0,000 acres of which consist of the 
Bog of Allen. Rivers. Boyue, Barrow, and Liffey rivers. 


KILL 


Surface, generally level; soil, very fertile. Prin. crops. 
Wheat, oats, and barley. Chief towns. Athy, Kildare, 
and Naas, Pup, 90,946, 

—A market-town, episcopal see, and parish of Ireland, in 
the above co., aht. 30 m. W. S. W. of Dublin. The town 
is finely situated on an elevated plain, and presents a 
curious picture of ancient wealth and grandeur mingled 
with modern poverty and wretchedness, It contains an 
ancient cathedral, — the chapel of which is said to date 
from the 5th century,—a round tower, the ruins of a 
castle, and an abbey, IV. of parish 2,600, 

Kildare, in Wiscmsin, a 1 Juneau co., 
about 0 m. E. of Manston; pop, abont 850. 

Hilderkin, n. A small barrel, containing 18 gals. 

HKildow’ery, a town and parish of co. Cork, Ireland. 
about 25 m. N. of Cork: pop, 2,500, 

Kild’wick, a town of England, in Yorkshire, 4 miles 
rom Skipton, Manuf. Priucipally wuollens. Jp. 

000. 

Kil gore. in Ohio, a post-village of Carroll co., abt. 25 
m. W. N. W. of Steubenville, 

KII gore. iu /*nnzyleunia, u post-office of Venango co. 

Kilkenny. aà S.E. co, of Lrolund, in Leinster; area, 
about 706 sq. m., of which nearly 40,000 acres are un- 
cultivated. Rivers, Nore, Barrow, and Suir, Surface, 
diversified, in sume parts rising to an elevation of 1,000 
feet; soil, generally fertile. Min. Anthracite coal, and 
a fine variety of black marble. Cup. Kilkenny, Pp. 
124,515. 

—A city, cap. of the above co., on the Nore River, about 62 
m.8 E. of Dublin. It is built upon both sides of the river, 
which divides it into what is called the Irish and Eng- 
lish towns. It contains many educational institutions, 
among which may be mentioned Kilkenny College, in 
which Swift, Congreve, Bishop Bazen Farqnhar, and 
many other distinguished men recei the curlier part 
of their education. Pup. 14,000, 

Kilkenny, in Minnesota, a post-village and township 
of Le Sueur co, about 19 m. W. of Faribault; pop. of 
township abont 313, 

Kilkenny, iu Nvo Humpshire, n township of Coos co. 

Kilker'ran Bay, un arm of the Atlantic Ocean, on 
the W. coast of Ireland, in Connaught, co. Galway, 

Kill, v.a. [A. S. cwellan.) To deprive of life, animal 
or vegetable, in any manner or by any means; to 
butcher; to slaughter for food. — To appease; to calm; 
to still; as, to kill pain. 

Kill, n. [Du. ki?) A channel or arm of the sea; a 
stream; — also used in composition; as, Schuylkill, Cats- 
kill, &c. — Bartlett. 

—A kiln. See Kit. 

Killal’a, or Kutet'tA, a seaport-town of Ireland, in 
Connaught, co. Mayo, on an inlet of the same name, 
about 7 m. N.N.W. of Ballina; pop, 1,450, 

Killaloe, (kil-la-l»o,) «town of Ireland, in Munster, 
co. Clare; pop, 2,800, 

Killa‘ney, n bay, fishing-village, and coast-guard sta- 
tion of Ireland, in Connaught, co, Galway, 

Killar’ney,. n town of Ireland, co Kerry, celebrated 
for the fine scenery in its vicinity, 144 m. from the E. 
margin of the lake of the same name, 162 m. S. W. of 
Dublin, and 44 E. by N. of Cork; pop, 5,000, 

Kintarney, (Lake or, a lake of Ireland, renowned for the 
exquisite beauty of its surrounding scenery. It con- 
sists properly of three lakes connected by a winding 
channel, throngh which vessels pass from the one to the: 
other. It lies at the K. extremity of the highest monn- 
tain range in Ireland, known as Macgillicuddy’s Reeks. 
The largest division, or what is called the Lower Lake, 

pies an area of about 3,000 acres; its W. shore is 
formed hy the summits of Toomies and Glenna, respec- 
tively 2,150 and 2,000 feet above sea-level, having their 


oes r 
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precipitous sides well clothed with forest-trees; on the 
opposite shore is the striking contrast of flat land. in a 
high state of cultivation, ornamented by the fine de- 
mesne of Lord Kenmare. The lower lake is said to con- 
tain no fewer than 33 islands, many of them, nnd one 
expecially, Innisfallen, being extremely picturesque; in 
fact, the lust- named islet has been 3 tu be the 
most beautiful spot in Europe. The Upper Lake, com- 
prising about 720 acres, presents scenery of a wildly 
magnificent character, in some parts, however, softening 
into features kindred to those of the lower lake. The 
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lake of K. connects with the Flesk, Lane, and other 
rivers, and is well stocked with fish and pearl oysters, 

Killashan dra. or Kiitesuax DRA, a market-town of 
Ireland, co. Cavan; pep. 1,000, 

Killbuck, in ///inms, a post-village of Ogle co., abt. 
45 m. W. N. W. of ee a 

Kill Buck, in New York, a P. O. of Cattarangus co. 

Kill’buck, in Ohio, a post-township of Holmes co.; 

. about 1,800. 
ill’buck Creek, in Indiana, enters the W. fork of 
White River in Madison co. 

Killbuck Creek, in Ohio, enters the Walholding 
River about 6 m. N. W. of Coshocton, in Coshocton co. 

Kill’-cow, n. A butcher, — Sowhey. 

Kill’-deer, or Kill-dee. n. (Zot!) A small bird 
of N. and 8. America, the Ægialetis, or Charadrius 
vociferus, belongiug to the Plover family. It takes its 
popular name from its peculiar note. 

Killer. u. One who, or that which, deprives of life. 

Hillesse,n. [Fr.coulisse.) (Arch.) A gutter, groove, 
or channel; a cullis. 

Milliecrank ‘ie, a celebrated pass throngh the Gram- 
piau Mountains, in Scotland, co Perth, abt. 15 m. N. W. 
of Dunkeld, The road which traverses it is cut out of 
the side of one of the contignous mountains; and below 
it, at the foot of a high precipice, in the bottom of the 
ravine, the river Garry dashes along over rngged rocks, 
but so shaded with trees as to be hardly discernible. 


At the N. extremity, the Revolutionary army, under 
General Mackay, was utterly defeated, in 1689, by the 
Royalists, under Grahame of Claverhonse, Viscount 
Dundee (q. v., who fell in the moment of victory. 
Hillikinick’,n. See KINNIKINICK. 
A of Wind- 


Killingly, in Connecticut, 
ham co., adjoining Rhode Ish 
Killingworth, in (Connecticut, a post-village and 
3 al p of Middlesex co., about 22 m. E. by N. of New 
aven, 

Killmal'lock, or Kuuat'tocn, n market-town of Ire- 
land, in Munster, co. Limerick, about 19 m. 8.W. of 
Limerick ; pop. 1,200. 

Kill Mills, in New Jersey, a post-office of Warren co. 

Hillo „or Sr. Ax xs Port, a seaport-town of Ire- 
land, in Ulster, co. Down, on a bay of the same name, 
abont 1 m. WS. W. of Aniglase; pop, 1,100, 

KII low. „. [A corruption of coal, and low, a flame, 
from its resemblance to soot.) An earth of a blackish 
or deep-blue color. ( Woedward.)—A Turkish dry- 
measure of very variable dimensions. — Simmonds. 

Kil ly begs, a seaport-town and parish of Ireland, in 
Ulster, co, Donegal, abt, 14 m. W. of Donegal; pop. 700. 

Killyleagh, (ku-le-la’,) a seaport-town and parish of 
Ireland, in Ulster, co. Down, about 16 m. S. S. E. of Bel- 
fast; pop. 1,000, 

Kilmacthom’as, a town of Ireland, in Munster, co. 
11 about 12 m W. S. W. of Waterford; pop. 

Kilmarnock, a town of Scotland, co. Ayr, 12 m. 
NN. K. of Ayr. Manuf. Carpets, blankets, tartans, and 
o her woollen — also, silks, muslins, calicoes, gloves, 

e . . 

Kilmarnock, in Moine, township of Piscataquis co. 

Kilmarnock, iv Virginia. n post-village of Lancaster 
cü. about 90 m. k. by N. of Richmond, 

Kiln, (L,.) n. [A. S. cylin, cylene.) A large stove or 
oven; a fabric of brick or stone, which may be heated 
for the purpose of hardening, burning, or drying an 
thing; a pile of brick constructed for burning or hart. 
ening; as, a lime--Ailn. 

Kiln’-dry, r. a. To dry ina kiln, as meal or grain. 

Kiln’-hole, n. The mouth or chimney of a kiln. 

Kilogram, Kilogramme. n. . kilegramme,] 
A French measure of weight, equal to 1,000 granimes = 
22046 Ibs, avoirdupois, 

MiVolitre, Kiloliter,n. [Fr.kilolitre.) A French 
mensure of liquids, equal to 1,000 litres = 35°3171 cubic 
fert, or about 264 wine-gallons. 

Kilometre, Kilometer, n. A French measure 
of length, equal to 1,000 metres = 1. Gag yards nearly. 

Hilostere, (ke-lo-stir’,) n. A French measure of vol- 
ume or solidity, equal to 1,000 cubic metres = 35,3166 
English, or 35,3105 American cubic feet. 

Kilroy’, in Wwa, a village of Clayton co,, on the Mie 
sissippi River, about 95 m. N. N. E. of Towa City, 

Kilrush’, a town and N of Ireland, in 
Munster, co. Clare, about 27 m. S. W. of Ennis. 

Kilt, n. —.— a A loose dress, extending from 
the waist to the knee, in the form of a petticoat, worn in 
the Highlands of Scotland by men, and by children in the 
Lowlands. The Highlanders designate the kilt as the 
philibeg. This singular national dress is now almost 
wholly confined to a few Highland regiments. 

Kilted, a. Wearing a kil.. 

Kilter, n. See KELTER. 

Hilwin’ning, a town of Scotland, co. Ayr, on the 
Garnock, 3 m. N. N. W. from Irvine, noted for having the 
first Masonic lodge in Scotland; pop. 4,000, 

Kilworth’, a market-town of Ireland, in Munster, co, 
Cork, on the Funcheon River, about 2 m. N. N. E. of 
Fermoy ; gr, 1,700. 

Kilworth’, a village of Middlesex co., Upper Canada, 
abont 114 m. S. of Toronto. 

Kimball. in Michigan, a township of St. Clair co.; 

ae abt. 1,200, 

im berton. in Pennsylrania, a post-village of Ches- 
ter co., about 75 m. E. by S. of Harrisburg. 

Kim’‘bo, a. (Celt. cam, crooked, bent.) Crooked; 
arched; bent. 

„So that Jobn was forced to sit with his arms a-kimbo.” Arbuthnot, 

Kimbolton, in Ohio, a post-village of Guernsey co, 
about 88 m. E. of Columbus, 
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Himmel., in Pennsylrania, a post-office of Indinna co. 

Kimnis wick, in Wssouri, a post-village of Jetterson 
co., about 21 m. S. by W. of St. Louis, 

Kim'shaw. or Kim’sew, in cul for nia, a township of 
Butte co.; pop. abt. 1. 900. 

Kin, n. N cyn, race, tribe, sort; Icel. kyn, race; 
Old Ger. kind, progeny; Lat. genus; Gr. eds. root.) 
Tae properly, by consanguinity or blood; relatives; 

indred, 

—Persons of the same race; a relation; the same gener- 
ical class; a thing related. See KINDRED. 

—a. Kindred; of the sume nature; congenial. 

—n. (Mus.) A Chinese instrument, having a body of thin 
wood, carved like the top of n violin, to increase the 
resonance, and having five silken strings of different 
sizes. — Moore. 

Kin’ate, n. (Ciem.) A salt resulting from the combi- 
nation of kinic acid with a base, 

Kincardine, or the Mearns,a maritime co. of Scat- 
land, having N. the co. Aberdeen, and river Dee; E. the! 
German Ocean; S. and Waeco. Angus; area. 394 8q m. 
surface is extremely diversified, and there are about 
60,000 acres of level and fertile country. Rivers. Dev, 
N. Esk, Bervie-water, and Cowie. Prod. Mostly ci 
Min. Granite and sandstone. Manuf. Coarse li 
and wooden snulf-boxes. Cup, Stonehaven. Jp. 

Kinear’dine, a seaport-town of Scotland, co. Perth, 
on the N. side of Frith of Forth, 21 m. W. N. W. of Edin- 
burgh. A. has a good harbor, Zp. 3,000. 

Kinchafoo’na Creek, in Georgia, enters Flint 
River at Albany in Flint co. 

Kind, n. (O. Ger. kind; Icel. xynd. progeny. See KV.] 
Race; genus; generic class; sort, in n sense more loose 
than genus. — Sort or species; particular mature; natu- 
ral state; produce or commodity. — Nature; natural 
propensity or determination. 

“Some of you, on pure instinct of nature, 
Are led by kind admire your fellow-creature.”"— Dryden. 

Kind. a. [A. S. cn.] Congenial; having feelings or 
dispositions becoming the common nature or kind; 
humane; benevolent; beneficent; bounteous ; disposed 
to do good to others, and to make them happy; having 
tenderness or goodness of nature, as persons or feelings; 
Tevling for each other; compassionate; sympathetic; 
affectionate. 

Kindergarten. See SUPPLEMENT. 

Kind’-hearted, a. Having kindness of heart or 
nature. 

Hind’-heartedness, n. Benevolence; kindness of 
nature. 


„ v. a. [Icel. kynda, to kindle, kyndr, a fire, 

a candle.} To set on fire; to cause to burn with 
flame; to light— To inflame, as the passions; to ex- 
asperate ; to rouse; to provoke; to excite to action; tu 
heat; to fire; to unimate. 

—v.n. To take fire; to begin to burn with flame. — To 
begin to rage or be violently excited; to be roused or 
exasperated; to become animated. 

Kin’derhook, in Arkansas, a post-village of Van 
Buren co. 

Kinderhook, in [l/inois,a post-village and township 
of Pike co., about 90 m. W. by S. of Springfield; pop. of 
township about 2,000. 

Kinderhook, in Indiana. Sce West KINDERNOOR. 

Kinderhook, in Michigan, a post-township of Branch 
ch.; pop. about 850. 

Kinderhook, in New York, a post-village and town- 
ship of Columbia co., about 16 m. S. by E. of Albany; 
pop. of township in 1880, 4,200. 

Kinderhook, in Ohio, a village of Knox co., about 
9m. E. of Mount Vernon. 

Kinderhook Creek, in New Fork, enters the Hud- 

ver about 5 m. Above Hudson in Columbia co. 
dler, n. One who kindles; one who infames. 

Kind'liness, n. The quality of being kindly; affec- 
tion; affectionate disposition; beniguity; as, kindliness 
of heart. 

Kind'ling, n. The act of causing to burn, or of in- 
flaming. 

—pl. Materials for commencing a fire. 

nd ly. a. Naturud; homogencal; congenial; kin- 
dred; of the same nature. — Kind; benevolent, — Mild; 
bland; softening. 
And in soft silence shed the kindly show'r.”— Pope. 


—adv. With good will; with a disposition to make others 
happy, or to oblige; benevolently ; favorably. 

Kind'ly-natured, a. Having a kind disposition or 
nature, 

Kindness, n. Quality of being kind; good-will; be- 
nevolence ; that temper or disposition which delights in | 
contributing to the happiness of others: benignity of 
nature, — Any act of benevolence; beneficence; charity; 
hospitality; attention to the wants of others. 

in dred. n. (Sax. cynryn, cynren, a family course — 
cyn, kiu, and ryne, a course of years) Relationship by 
birth or marriage; consanguinity. — Affinity ; relati 
by blood or marriage, more properly the former; the 
relation of persuns descended from the same stock or 
common ancestor, — See CONSANGUINITY. 

—a. Related; congenial ; of the liko nature, or properties; 
cognate, 

True to the kindred points of Heaven and Home.“ Wordsworth. 


Kine, n. [Contracted from cowen, old pl. of cow.] Cows. | 
(Now only used in poetry.) 

Kinematic, Kinemat'ical, a. Belonging or re | 
{ating to kinematics. 

Kinematics, Cinematies. n. [Gr. kinema, a mo- 
tion.] The science of pure motion. It differs from 
geometry by the admission of the conceptions of time 
aud velocity, and from dynamics proper by the exclusion 
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of the conception of force as a canse of motion. Rober-| 
vals Method of Tangents, aud Newton's Fluxions, are 
purely kinematical methods. From the kinematies of 
a point all the properties of curves may be dedu ind 
that frequently with great simplicity. A curve, in fact, 
may be conceived to be generated bya point moving! 
along a line which at the same time incessantly turns 
around that point. The line is the tangent of the curve, 
and the relative velocities of translation and rotation 
determine its curvature, 

HKinesip’athist, n. One who is skilled in, or prac- 

kinesipathy. 

Kinesip’athy, n. [Gr. kinesis, motion, and pathos, 
disease.] A mode of treating disease by gymnastics or 
appropriate movements, — Dunglisom. 

Kinetic, a. [From Gr, kinen, to move.) Motory. 

Kinetics. n. sing. The sime as Kinematics, Q. v. 

HKine’toseope,n. [Gr. Anis, moving, and skupeo, to 
view.] A movable panorama. 

King, n. [A. S. cyng, cynig. cyning 
koning; Icel. konungr; Uer kor O Ger. kuning.) 

ef magistrate or sovereigi a nation; a mon- 
n sovereign; a prince; a ruler. — There is some 
difference of opinion as to the origin of the word; prob- | 
ably, as kon-ung, cyn-ing, it expresses One chosen from 
the people to rule them, the termination uppearing in 
such words us atheling, while the first syllable, con- 
nected with the Greek yévus, Latin gens, &c., appears 
also in yur and quean. It would therefore primarily 
mean one chosen from and by the people to represent 
and guide then; but it has passed through as many 
shades of meaning as there are states or mations to be 
governed, Thus it is applied equally to the constitutional | 
monarchs of England and an absolute sovereign like 
Louis XIV.; to the chief magistrate of Poland in former 
times, who was elected, and to that of Holland, who suc- 
ceeds by hereditary right; to the head of a savage tribe 
or barbarous horde, as well as to that of the most re- 
fined and civilized nation It is expressed in Greek by 
the word basileus, and in Latiu and its cognate languages 
by rez; but all the nations of Europe have adopted into 
their respective languages the equivalent terms in use 
among the people with whom they carry on intercourse, 
Thus we speak of the Shah of Persia, the Grand Niguior, 
the Pusha of Egypt, the Dry of Algiers, Kc. In conn- 
tries where the kingly office is hereditary, some form 
has always been gone through on the accession of a new 
king, in which there is a recognition on the part of the 
people of his right; aclaim from them that he should 
pledge himself to the performance of certain dutie: 
generally a religious ceremony performed, in which the 
anointing him with oil and placing a crown upon his 
head are conspicuous acts; the whole solemnity being 
styled the cormation. In modern Europe, the Pope un 
the Emperor of Germany assumed as a joint preroga- 
tive the right of conferring the dignity of king. Fred- 
erick I. of Prussia was the first sovereign who assumed 
the title, and had it acknowledged by the other states 
of Enrope without their authorization. 
(Games.) A card having the picture of a king. — The 
chief piece in the game of chess. 

King, v.a. To supply with a king; to make royal; to 
raise to royalty. (Euglund.) 

Hing, Rurvs, an American statesman and diplomatist, | 
was B. in 1755, at Scarborough, Mo., entered at Harvard | 
College in 1773, studied law. was admitted to the 
bar in 1778, and elected a member of Cougress in 
1784. In 1796 he was appointed, by President Wash- 
ington, minister plenipotentiary to the court of St 
James, the functions of which office he continued 10 
discharge till 1803, when he returned home. In 1513 
he was a third time sent to the Senate, and his speech, 
on the burning of Washington by the English was a 
most striking display of oratory. In 1819 he was once 
more reelected, and continued until the expiration of | 
the term in 1825. He then accepted the appointment 
of minister plenipotentiary at the court of London, but 
was taken ill, and returned home, and soon after died, 
aged 72, in 1827. 

King, in Washington Territory, a W. central co., border- 
ing on Admiralty Inlet; area, about 1,550 sq.m. Hirers. 
Dwamish, Cedar, and Snoqualmie rivers, Surface, mach 
diversified, the Cascade Mountains forming the E. bor- 
der. Soil, in some parts fertile. cup. Seattle. Pop. 
in 1880, 6,910. 

King-and-Queen, in Virginia, an E. co.; area, abt. 
330 sq. m. vers. Vork. Mattapony, and Piankatank 
rivers. Surface, undulating; soil, fertile. Cap. King- 
and-Queen Court-House. Pop. about 11,000. 

King-and-Queen Court-House, in Virginia, a 
post-villnge, cap. of King-and-Queen co., about 49 m. E. 
by N. of Richmond. 

King-at-arms, n. (Br.) An officer whose business 
is to preside over the chapters. and to direct the pro- 
ceedings of heralds, See IIERAUD's COLLEGE. 

King’-apple, n. A kind of apple. 

King-becom‘ing, «a. That is appropriate to a king 

Kingbird, n. (401) See FLY-CATCHFR. 

Ming Charles’ South Land, an island of Terra 
del Fuego. It is the largest island in the group, having 
a low and level surface, except in the 8. part, where 
Mount Sarmiento rises to an elevation of 7,000 feet, 

Hing’-crab, n. (Zol) See LIMULUS. 

The craft of kings; the art of regal 


; Dan. konge ; Du. 


IKing-eraft, n. 
government, 
King cup, n. 
CUIUS. 
|King’dom, n. [A. S. cynedom, cyningdom.] The 
quality and attributes of a king; government; rule; su- 
preme administration, — Tho territory or country sub- 
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(Bot.) The crow-foot. See Rayun- 


KING 


ject to a king; an undivided territory under the do- 
Minion of a king or monarch; the in)abitants or popula- 
tion subject toa king. — A primary division of plants, 
2 or minerals; as, a mineral, or vegetable Keng- 
dom, 

King field, in Maine, a post-township of Franklin co. 
about 52 m. N. by W. of Augusta; pop, about 670, 

King fish. n. (Zub.) Seo OPAH. 

King fisher, n. (Zodl.) See ALcEDINIDE. 

King George, in Virginia, an E. co., adjoining Mary- 
lund; ureu, nbout 176 sq m. Airers. Potomacand Rap- 
puhannock rivers. Surface, hilly: soil, not very fer- 
tile. Cup. King George Conrt-House, Pop. abt. 6.571. 

King George Archipelago, in Alusku. See 
SITKA, 

King George Court-Hoase, in Firgini 
village, cap. of King George co,, abt. 70 m. 
Richmond, 

King George's Islands, two islands in S. Pacific 
Ocean, discovered by Byron in 1765; Lat. 14° 35 8., 
Lon. 149° 2’ W. 

King George's Sound, a capacious bay on S. coast 
of Australia; Lat. of entrance, 36° 6’ 15” S., Lon. 118° E. 

King’-killer, „. A regicide ; a person who kills u king. 

King less., d. Without a king. 

King let, u. A petty king; a weak or insignificant 
king. 

ing Iiness. n. State of being kingly. 

King ling. n. A kinglet; a petty king. 

King ly, 4. Belonging to a king; suitable to a king; 
royal; regal; sovercign; monarchical ; as, a kingly gov- 
ernment, 

—August; splendid; noble 
kingly entertainment.” — ney. 

adde. With an air of reyalty ; with superior dignity. 

King'-post, n»n. (Arch.) The middle or chief post of 
a rvof, standing on the tie-beam, and reaching up to the 
ridge; it is often formed into an octagonal column with 
capital and base, and small struts or braces, which are 
usually slightly curved, spreading from it above the 
capital to some of the other timbers. — See Roop. 

King of Prussia, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
Montgomery co., about 3 m. above Norristown. 

King’s, a N. W. co. of Nova Scotia, bordering on the 
Bay of Fundy, and Mines Basin; area, about 1,300 sq. 
m. Rivers, Le Have and Annapolis rivers, and sume 
smaller streams, Surface, much diversified; soil, gen- 
erally fertile. Min. Copper, silver, and iron. Cap. 

entville 

King's, a S. central co. of New Brunswick; area, about 
1. 200 sq.m. Hivers. St. John, Hammond, and Kenebe- 
kasis rivers. Surface, diversified; suil, fertile. Cup. 
Kingston. 

King's, an extreme E. co. of Prince Edward's Island, 
British N. America; area, about 600 sq. m. Surfuce, 
diversified; soil, fertile. Cap. Georgetown. Php. 17,000. 

King's, in New York, a S. E. co., forming the W. ex- 
tremity of Long Island; area, about 70 8g. m. Rivers. 
Hudson and E. rivers. The S. shore is washed by the 
Atlantic Ocean. Surface, diversified; soil, fertile. Cap. 
Brooklyn. 1. 599,540, 

King's. or Queen’s Bench, (Court or.) See Brncn, 

Kings’berry, or Kincssury. in Maine, a post-town- 
ship of Piscataquis co.; pop. about 250. 

Kings’borough, in New York, a post- village of Ful- 
ton co., about 50 m. N. W. of Albany. 

Kingsborough, in Tus, a village of Kaufman co, 
about 225 m. N. X. E. of Austin. 

King's Bridge, in New York, a village of New York 
co.. nt the N. end of Manhattan Island, about 13 m. N. 


of the City Hall. 

Kings’bury, in (alifornia, a village of Lassen co., 
about 115 m. N. N. E. of Marysville. 

Kingsbury, in /ndiana, a post-village of La Porte co., 
about 5 m. S. of La Porte. 

Kingsbury, in New York, a post-village and town- 
ship of Washington co., about 55 m. N. of Albany; pop. 


of township in 1880, 4,614. 
King’s Corners, in Ohio. See New Lonpon. 


a post- 
E. of 


King’s County, an E. central co. of Ireland, in Lein- 


ster; area, abt. 772 sq. m., about 156,000 acres of which 
are uncultivated. Rivers. Shannon, Brosna, Barrow, and 
Boyne rivers. Surfuce, slightly diversified; soi/, fertile. 
Chicf towns. Birr and Tullamore. Pop. (1881) 72,668, 

Kings court, a town of Ireland, in Ulster, co. Cavan, 
abont 5 m. S. W. of Carrickmacross ; pop. 1,600. 

King’s Creek, in Olio, enters Mad River in Cham- 
paign co. 

King’s Creek, in S. Carolina, enters Broad River in 
York district. 

King's-cush'ion, n. A seat made by two persons 
crossing their hands. 

Kingses‘sing, in Pennsylvania, a former township, 
now included within the limits of Philadelphia, on the 
Delaware River, about 5 m. S. W. of the State House. 

King’s-evil, n. (Med.) A term applied to any severe 
scrofulous condition of the body, and for which, in the 
Middle Ages, the touch of the severeign’s hand was 
thought to be the only effective cure. Edward the Con- 
fessor, in the 11th century, was the first monarch who 
touched, as it was called, for the Evil: and George the 
First, at the beginning of the 18th, the last king who 
attempted it. Dr. Johnson, when a boy, was touched 
for the Evil by Queen Anne, — See Scroruna, 

King’s Ferry, in New York, a P. O. of Cayuga co. 

King’ship, n. The state, office, or dignity of a king; 
royalty. 

King’s Island, an island of S. Australia, the W. ex- 
tremity of Bass's Straits; Lat. 85° 50“ S., Lon. 144° E, 
King's Island, an island of British N. America, in 

the Pacific Ocean; Lat. 62° 10’ N., Lon. 128° W. 
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Kingsley, CnarLes, an English clergyman, novelist, 
and poet. chaplain-in-ordinary to Queen Victoria, B. at 
Holne Vicarage, Devon, 1819. After devoting some time 


to preparation for the profession of the law, he entered | 


the Church, became curate at Eversley, a moorland par- 
ish in Hampshire, and that living becoming vacant, he 
wus presented to it by the patron, the late Sir John 
Cope, Bart. Mr. X. had mixed much with workingmen, 
as may be inferred from his Alm Locke, and also taken 
pr in the ragged-school movement, and in varions ef- 

rts toameliorate the condition of the working classes, 
to such an extent as to have earned the name of “ Char- 
tist Parson.” He, too, distinguished himself as a drama- 
tic and lyric poet, the Saint's Tragedy having been pub- 
lished in 1846, and was the author of several novels; Al- 
ton Locke, &c. tle gave us also Phaeton ; Loose Thoughts 
Sor Loose Thinkers, published in 1852; Hypatia, or New 
Foex with an Old Fuce, in 1853; Alexandria and her Schools 
—Lectures, in 1854; Westward Ho! in 1855; Two Years 
Ago, in 1857; Miscellunies from Fraser's Magazine, in 
1859; The Roman and the Teuton Lectures, delivered at 
Cambridge in 1864; Hereward, the Last of the English, 
in 1866, Kc. He was appointed Professor of Modern 
History: in the university of Cambridge in 1859, and 
made Canon oi Westminster, 1873. . 1875. Letters 
and Memorials, by Mrs. Kingsley (1877). 

Kingsley, in Pennsylvania, n twp. of Venan 

King’s Mountain, in (uralena, a post-village of 
Gaston co., Abont 200 m. W. S W. of Kaleigh. It is the 
scene of an important victory won by the American 
militia over the British troops, Oct., 1780. 

King’s Point, in Missouri, a post-village of Dade co 

Kings’ port, in Tennessee, n pst village of Sullivan co., 
about 270 m. E. by N. of Nashville. 

King’s River, iu California, enters Tule Lake in Tu- 
lare co. 

King's River, in Missouri, enters the White River in 
Barry co. 

King’s Settlement, in New Fork, a post-office of 
Chenango co. 

King’s Spear, „ (Bot.) See ASPHODELUS. 

Kings, (THe Booxs or.) (S. t.) The name of two of 
the historical books of the Old Testament. Originally, 
they formed only one book, und were first divided by 
the Seventy, by whom they are entitled the third and 
fourth books of Reigns or Kingdoms,—the books of 
Samuel, which they divided in the same way, being 
the first and second. The Books of Kings take their 
name from their contents, being a history of the the- 
ocracy under the kings from the reign of Solomon till 
the dissolution of the state. They may be divided into 
three parts,—1, giving an account of the reign of 
Solomon (i.-xi.): 2, the history of the two kingdoms of 
Judah and Israel (xii.-2 Kings xvii.); 3, the history 
of the kingdom of Judah after the disruption of Israel 
xviii-xxv.). The period embraced by the two books is 

years. Great uncertainty exists as to the author 
and the time at which these books were written: some 
ascribe the authorship to Ezra, others to Jeremiah or 
Isuiah; but it isa mere matter of conjecture. Jewish 
tradition ascribes the authorship to Jeremiah. and there 
is present throughout a considerable resemblance to his 
style. The books, though compiled to a cousiderable 
extent from more copious annals, yet present a tolerable 
degree of unity and compactness. A definite plan is 
seen running through the whole, and there is a unifor- 
mity of style and method. The scope of the work is to 
show God's merciful dealings with Ilis people, and His 
keeping promise with them. The kingdom is preserved 
to Solomon entire, and after it was divided, God endea- 
vored to recall both Israel and Judah to a sense of their 
covenaut-relation to him by admonitions and chastise- 
ments, though they were finally subverted because the 
continued rebellious and stiff-necked. But though 
severely punished, the seed of David was not allowed to 
permi and theexiled king Jehoiakim is brought back to 
udah, and set upon the throne of his ancestors, us an 
evidence of God's remembrance of His promise made to 
His servant David. The historical character and credi- 
bility of these books commend themselves to the reader 
by strong external and internal evidence; besides their 
being repeatedly referred to in the New Testament. The 
Jews bave nniformly regarded them as divinely inspired. 

Kingston, the chief commercial city and seaport of 
the island of Jamaica, W. Indies. It is finely situated 
on an excellent harbor of the same name, on the S. coast 
of the island, abt. 10 m. W. of Spanish Town; Lat. 17° 
58’ N., Lon. 76° 47“ 30” W. The harbor is secure and 
strongly fortified. Php. 38,000. 

Kingston, or 5 a town on the S. W. 
coast of the island of St. Vincent, British W. Indies; 


5,200. 

Hingston. an important city of prov. of Ontario, in 
the co. of Frontenuc, cap. of the co. of Frontenac, term. 
of Rideau Canal. It is situated on the St. Lawrence 
River, at the foot of Lake Ontario, and abt. 172 m. S. W. 
of Montreal. Lat. 44° 12’ N., Lon. 75° 41’ W. The city 
is built upon thesite of old Fort Frontenac, built in 1672 
by governor-general Frontenac. The harbor is secure 
for vessels of all kinds; and commerce is in a flourish- 
ing condition. It is the military and naval depot of the 
province, and is one of the strongest posts in British 
America, being defended at every practicable point by 
forts and batteries. Vp. about 16,000. 

Kingston, a town of New Brunswick, cap. of King’s 
co., on the St. John's River, abt. 25 m. N. of St. John's. 

Kingston. in Alabama,a post- village, cap. of Autauga 
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Kings’ton, in Georgia, a post-village of Cass co., about 
62 m. N.W. of Atlanta. 

Kingston, in ins, n village of Adams co. 

— st-village and township of De Kalb co., abt. 200 m. 

N Kot Springfield; pop. of township abt. 1,600, 

A village of Peoria co., on the Illinois River, abt. 20 m. 
below Peoria, The post-office is called KINGSTON MINES. 

Kings ton, in Indiana, u p-st-village of Decatur co., 
about 6 m, N. E. of Greensburg. 

Kings’‘ton, in K-ntuci y, a post - village of Madison co., 
about 45 in. S. by E. of Lexington. 

Kingston, in Maryland, a post-village of Somerset 
co, about 118 m. S. S. E. of Annapolis. 

Kingston, in Massachusetts, a post-village and town- 
ship of Plymouth co, abt. 33 m. S. E. of Boston; pop. 
of township in 1880, 1,524. 

Hings’ton, in Minnesota, a post-village of Meeker co., 
about 8 m. E. of Forest City. 

Kings ton, in Mississippi, a village of Adams co., abt. 
100 m. S. W. of Jackson. 

Kings’ton, in Missouri, a post-village, cap. of Caldwell 
co., abont 120 m. N. W. of Jefferson City. 

Kingston, in N. Carolina. See Kinston. 

Kings’ton, in New Hampshire, a post-township of 
Rockingham co.; pop. about 1,500. 

Kingston, in New Jersey, n post-village of Somerset 
co., abont 13 m. N. E. of Trenton. 

Kings’ton, in New York, a flourishing city, cap. of 
Ulster co., on the Hu ‘son River, abt. 55 in. S. of Albany. 
It is a very important manufacturing place. Its foun- 
dation is almost contemporary with that of New York 
city, and the house is still standing in which the first 
constitution of the State was framed. In 1777 it was 
taken and burned by the British. It ia also situated on 
Rondout Creek, which is its harbor. Pop. (1880) 18,344. 

Kings’ton, in Ohio, a villuge of Champaign co., about 
5 m. N. by E. of Urbanna. 

A township of Delaware co.; pop. about 1,000. 

—A post: village of Ross co., about 10 m. N. E. of Chilli- 
cothe, 

Kingston, in Pennsylvania, a village of Cumberland 
co., nbout 6 m. E. N E. of Carlisle. 

—A post-village and township of Luzerne co., on the N. 
Branch of the Susquehanna River, opposite Wilkes- 
barre; pop. of township about 3,500, 

Kingston, in Rhode Island, a e cap. of 
Washington co., about 27 m. S. by W. of Providence. 
Kingston. in Tennessee, n post. village, cap. of Roane 

co., about 145 m. E. by S. of Nashville. 

Kingston. in Wisconsin, a post- village and township 
of Green Lake co.,on Grand River; pop. of township 
about 1,200, 

A township of Sauk co.: „about 1,400. 

Kings’ton-upon-Hall. See Hut. 

Kings'ton-upon-Thames, a town of England, 
co. Surrey, 12 m. S. W. of London. It is a place of great 
antiquity, and on the N. side of the church is a large 
stone on which, according to the traditions, the Anglo- 
Saxon monarchs were seated during their coronation. 
Pop. 14,500, 

King'stone. n. (Zodl.) The Angel-fish. See Squatipe. 

HKings’town, or DUNLEARY, a seaport-town of Ireland, 
in Leinster, about 7 m. S. E of Dublin; pop. 10,000, 

Kings’tree, in S. Curolina, a post-village, cap. of 
Williamsburg dist., on the Black River, about 76 m. E. 
S. k. of Columbia. 

Kings'ville, in Maryland, a village of Baltimore co., 
about 16 m, N. E. of Baltimore. 

Kings’ville, in Missouri, a village of Johnson co., 
about 44 m. S. E. of Kansas City. 

Kingu'ville, in Ohio, u post- village and township of 
Ashtabula co, about 60 m. N. E. of Cleveland; pop. of 
township about 2,200. 

Kings ville, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Clarion co. 

Kings'ville, in & Carolina, a post-village of Richland 
district, about 25 m. S. E. of Columbia. 

King’s Yellow, n. (Fuinting.) A pigment ofa 
fine yellow color, which is a mixtnre of arsenious acid 
and tersulphide of arsenic, or orpiment. 

Hing-tcheoa, (king’tchou,)a fortified city of China, 

rov. of Hoo-pih, Lat. 30° 28’ N., Lon. 111° 87’ E. Pop. 
nascertained. 

King’-Te-Chi’ang, a large town of China, in Klang- 
si, 95 m. from Nan-chang-foo. It is the principal seat 
of the porcelain manufacture in China, for which it is 
said about 500 furnaces are employed. Pop. 1,000,000. 
Lat. 29° 25’ N., Lon. 115° 56’ K. 

King William, in Virginia, an E. co.; area, about 
260 sq.m. Rivers. Pamunkey and Mattapony rivers. 
Surface, undulating; soi, fertile. cup. King William 
Court-Honse. Pop. about 9,500. 

King William Court-House, in Virginia, a 
post-village, cap. of King William co., about 27 m. N. E. 
of Richmond. 

King William's Cataract, a fall of the Essequibo 
Rivor, in British Guiana; Lat. 3° 14 35” N., Lou. 57° 

wW. 

King’-wood, n. A beautiful hard wood exported from 
Brazil. It has violet-streaked tints, and is used in 
turnery and small cabinet-work. 

King’ wood, in New Jersey, a post-township of Hun- 
18485 co., about 7 m. W. of Flemington; pop. (1870) 

King wood, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Somerset co, 

King’ wood, in W. Virginia, a post-village, cap. of 
Preston co., on the Cheat River, about 80 m. E.S.E. of 
Wheeling. 


co., abt. 25 m. N. W. of Montgomery; pop. abt. 2.500. 
King’ston, in Arkansas, a post-office of Madison co. 
Kingston, in California, a post-village of Fresno co., 

about 30 m. 8. S. E. of Millerton. 
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Ki'nie, or Qui’nic, Acid,-n. (Chem.) A peculiar 
dibasic acid, occurring in cinchona-bark, in combina- 
tion with lime and the cinchona alkaloids. It is pre- 
pared by mixing an aqueous decoction of the bark with 
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milk of lime, until a faint alkaline reaction is pees 

the tannic acid and the alkaloids being precipitated, a 

kinate of lime remaining in the supernatant liquor. 

The sult is crystallized from the mother: liquor by eva - 

paron, and decomposed by oxalic or sulphuric acid. 
inic acid crystallizes in colorless oblique rhombic 
prisms, freely soluble in boiling water, leas so in cold 
water, and still less so in alcohol and ether. Most of the 
kinates are soluble in water, with the exception of the 
sub-kinate of lead. 

Kink, u. In a rope or chain, a curvature reduced to a 
sharp bend by the too rapid drawing from a coil or twist. 
It is very dangerous on shipboard, causing a stoppage 
in the run of tackle throngh blocks, and weakening the 
rope by a sudden reversal of the direction of the strain, 
The best rope kinks very seldom. 

—A fit of laughter, or of coughing. 

—v. n. To be entangled; to set fast or stop, as a rope. — 
To be disentangled. (Local, Eug.)--To laugh immoder- 
ately. (Local 

Kinkajou, or Potto, n. (Zoðl.) The Cercoleptes 
candirolrulus, a sin- 
gular carnivorous 
quadruped of South 
America, belonging to 
the family Urside, 
and allied to the rac- 
coons. It has a very 
long tail, which is pre- 
hensile at the end; 
the muzzle is short, 
the tongne slender 
and extensile; with 
two pointed molars 
before, and three tu- 
bercular ones behind. 
It eats Jike a squirrel, 
holding the food in its 
hands; is a noctur- 
nous animal; climbs 
like a lemur, with § 
agility; and is said to 
be a great destroyer 
of wild bee's nests. í 
In . it is very ` 
mild, and climbs 
about the chairs, &c., 
if suffered to go at 
large. 

Kin’kersville, in 
Ohio, See Kirkers- 
VILLE. 

Kink’head, in Missouri, a village of St. Francis co, 

Kin“ K le, n. Same as KINK, q. r. 

Kinmit'ty, à town of Ireland, in Leinster, in King’s 
co., Leinster, abt. 13 m. S. W. of Tullamore; pop. 2.000. 

Kin mundx. in Illinois, a post-village of Marion co., 
abt. 24 m. N.E. of Centralia. 

Kin'negad, a market-town and parish of Ireland, in 
g co, Westmeath, abt. 12 m. E. S. E. of Mullingar; 

cal . 

Hinnekuk, in Kansas. See KENNERUK. 

Kin'ney, in Tezas, n S. W. co., adjoining Mexico; area, 
abt 1,500 sq. m. Rivers. Rio Grande, and several of ite 
tributaries. Surface, generally level; soil, fertile. Pop. 
in 1880, 4,485. 

Kin’ney’s Four Corners, in New Fork, a post- 
village of Oswego co., abt. 6 m. S. S. W. of Oswego. 

Kinnickin'niek, or KIx XI KINNICK, in Wiscon- 
sin, a small river, flowing into Lake St. Croix in St. 
Croix co. 

A post- village of St. Croix co., on the river of its own 
name. 

Kinnikin'ie, Ku Kixxic, n. (Bot.) A N. American 
Indian term upplied to a composition of dried leaves 
and bark prepared for husking. — Bartlett. 

KI no. x. (Bol.) See PTEROCARPUS. 

Ki’none, KixoiLe, n. (Chem.) A yellow crystalline 
substance, obtained by heating one part of kinic acid, 
four parts of peroxide of manganese, and one part of 
sulphuric acid, diluted with water. It crystallizes in 
long needles, which fuse at 212° Fahr. It is sparingly 
solnble in water, but dissolves more freely in alcohol. 

Kinross’, a small county of Scotland, lying between 
the cos, of Perth and Fife; area, 78 sq m. The middle 
part of this co. is occupied by the lake Loca Leven, g. v. 
Cup. Kinross. Pop. 10,000. 

Kinsale, (kin-sail’,) a town of Ireland, co. Cork, on 
a bay at the mouth of the river Bandon, 13 m. from 
Cork. The harbor, protected by a regular fort, is com- 
puct, secure, and capacious. Pop. 6,500. 


Fig. 1451. — KINKAJOU. 
(Cercoleptes candivulvulus.) 


Kinsey ville, in New Jersey, n village of Salem co., 

on the Delaware River, abt. 58 m. S. W. of Trenton. 

Kin’ship, n. Kindred; relationship. 

K ins“ man. n.; pl. Kinsmen. A man of the same race 
or family ; one related by blood; a relative. 

Kins’man, in Olio, a post-township of Trumbull co.; 

p. abt. 1,500. 

in’ston, or Ka'srox, in N. Carolina, u post-village, 
cap. of Lenoir co., abt. 80 m. S. E. of Raleigh; 22 
2.000. 

K ins woman, u.; pl. Kinswomen. A female relative. 

Kin‘tal, n. See QUINTAL. 

Kint/lidge, n. (Naut.) A kind of ballast. See KENT- 
LEDGE, 

Kint'nersville, in Pennsylvania, a P.O. of Bucks co. 

Kin’tyre. Sec Cantrre. 

Kin tyre. in Illinois, a post-office of Winnebago co. 

Kin var'ra, a seaport-town of Ireland, in Connaught, 
co. Galway, abt. 11 m. S. S. E. of Galway; pop. 959. 

HKin'zers, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Lancaster co. 
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Kin! z ua, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Warren co. 

Kio’/kee Creek, in Georgia, enters the Savannah 
River in Columbia county. 

Kiong-Tchou, (ke-mg-tchou’,) a maritime city of 
China, cap. of island of Hai-uan. on its E. coast; Lat. 
20° N., Lon. 110° 22’ E. It is inclosed with strong walls, 
has two colleges, and a large public library; also an ex- 
tensive trade with Siam, Macao, Assum, and Singapore. 
Pop. Estimated at 100,000. 

Kiosk’, n. fess) A pavilion or summer-house, with 
a tent-shaped roof open on all sides, and isolated, It is 
generally square in shape, and supported by pillars, 
around the foot of which is a balustrade. 

Kl'otome, n. n, kim, a pillar, a support, and tem- 
nein. to cut.) (Surg.) An instrument invented by De- 
sault, to cat any accidental brides or filaments in the 
rectum and bladder; also used for the removal of the 
tonsils. — Dungl:son. 

HKi'owee River, in & Carolina. See SAVANNAH RIVER. 

Kip, u. The hide of a young beast. 

Kipe. n. [A. S. cepan, to catch.) An old basket for 
catching fish.—Crabb. 

Kip’-leather, u. Leather made from the hide of a 
young ox or cow, being intermediate between calf-skin 
and cow-hide. —Craig. 

Kip’per, v.a. To cure fish by salting, peppering, and 
drying them; as, kippered salmon. 

—a. Amorous ; —hence, livelf ; spirited; gay. (Prov. Eng.) 

—n. A salmon during the spawning-season. — In Scot- 
land, a salmon gutted, salted, and cured in smoke. 
(Olten called kippered salmon.) 

Kip’per-nut, n. (Bot.) Same as EARTH-NUT, g. v. 

Kip’per-time, n. In England, the season of sulmon- 
spawning. when angling is forbidden; it extends from 
the 3d to the 12th of May. 

Kip’pure, a mountain of Ireland, in Leinster, abt. 11 
m. S. S. W. of Dublin; height, 2,473 feet. 

Kip’-skin, u. Same as KIP-LEATHER, g. v. 

Kirby. in Ohio, a post-village of Wyandot co., abt. 9 
m. W. of Upper Sandusky. 

Kirby. in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Greene co. 

Kirby, in Vermont, a township of Caledonia co., abt. 
38 m. N. E. of Montpelier; pop. abt. 600. 

Kir’by ville, in Pevncylv nia, a post-office of Berks co. 

Kirchentag, (kirk’en-tig.) (Ger., church- diet] (Eccl. 
Hist.) A Protestant association founded in Germany in 
1848, and composed of ministers and laymen of the Lu- 
theran, German Reformed, United Evangelical, and Mo- 
ravian churches. It is of the nature of the EVANGELI- 
CAL ALLIANCE, g. v., but takes a wider range of subjects, 
embracing questions of social reform, us well as those 
of a more strictly religious nature. The inner mission 
is specially patronized by it. Its doctrinal basis rests 
upon the confessions of the 16th ceutury. It holds an 
annual meeting, the place of which is changed from 
year to year. The first meeting took place in 1848, nt 
Wittenberg, in the church to which Luther affixed his 
theses. It is possessed of no legislative power. 

Hir’gheez, Kireuis, Kircuis, KIRGHIZ, KIRGHUISES, 
or KIRGHIS-KAISAKI (CossacKs OF THE STEPPE). A nu- 
merous and widely extended people of Independent 
Tartary, occupying a great part of the southern frontier 
of Asiatic Russia, between Lat. 44° and 55° N., and 
Lon. 53° and 82° E. The area over which they extend 
is estimated at 1,530,000 sq. m., chiefly composed of bar- 
ren plains, and abounding in salt lakes, some of which 

are 100 m. in length. The K. are a Mongol race, divided 
into hordes, and numbering about 1,200,000. 

Kirin, or Kerrea, (/eer’e-a,) a town of Chinese Tur- 
kestan, 130 in. E. S. E. of Khotan; Lat. 370 N., Lon. 82° 50” 
E. Near it are gold mines wrought by the Chinese 
government, Ip. Unknown. 

Kirk, n. [Gr. kyriakon; Ger. kirche.) A church; a 
place for the worship of God ;—used chiefly to designate 
the form of religion established in Scotland. 

Kirk, Joun Foster, an American historian, B. at Fred- 
ericton, New Brunswick, and educated in Nova Scotia. 
In 1842 he repaired to the U. States. of which country he 
became a naturalized citizen 20 years afterwards. During 
the last 11 years of the historian Prescott's life, X. acted 
as his secretary, and while thus engaged became a fre- 
quent conttibutor to the English reviews. [lis chief 

work, the History of charles the Bold, 1863-67. He has 
been editor of“ Lippincott's Magazine since 1871. 

HKirkenldy. (hir-ka'd-,) a town of Scotland, co. Fife, 
on N. shore of the Frith of Forth, 10 m. N of Leith. 
The harbor consists of an inner and an outer basin, It is 
wholly artificial, being formed of 3 piers, and is dry at 
low water; still the town possesses considerable ship- 
ping, and carries on an extensive trade, Pp. 11,500. 

Kirk’ecudbright, or Srxwentux or Kinkcupuriaat, 
a mar. co. of Scotland, bounded on the E., N., and W. by 
the cos. of Dumfries, Ayr, and Wigtown, and S. by the 
Irish Sea and the Solway Frith. Area, 951 sq. m., one- 
fourth of which is arable. Surface, exceedingly diversi- 
fied, but in general hilly. Rivers. Cree, Fleet, Dee, and 
the Orr or Urr; lakes are numerous. Prod. Wheat, 
barley, onts, &c. Pop. 49,000. 

KIRK'CUDBRIGHT, the chief town of the above county, on 
the Dee, 6 m. above its confluence with the Solway 
Frith, 24 m. S. W. of Dumfries. The harbor is the most 
commodions in the S. of Scotland. Pup. 4,000, 

Kir’kersville, or KIiNKERSVILLE, in Ohio, a post- 
village of Licking co., abt. 22 m. E. by N. of Columbus. 

Kirkintilloch, (/ ir-/¢n-ti/'lok,) a town of Scotland, 
co. Dumbarton, 6 m, N. N. E. of Glasgow. Manuf. Hats 
and cottons. T. 7,000. 

Kirk-hilissa, (hirk-si-lis’sa,) a decaying town of 


~ European Turkey, 30 m. E. N. E. of Adrianople. Pop. 
abont 28.000. 
Kirk land, CAROLINE STANSBURY, ax American au- 
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thoress, B. in New York city, 1801, died there, 1864. She 
was the daughter of a bookseller in New York ; was mar- 
ried to Prof.Wm. Kirkland of Hamilton College, who es- 
tablished a seminary at Goshen, on Seneca Lake, and sub- 
sequently removed to N. Y. Her principal works, for the 
most part characterized by an acute perception, rich- 
ness of observation, and a light and somewhat sarcastic 
turn of thought, are Le New Hom”, published in 1839 ; 
Forest Life, published in 1842; Western Clearings ; Essay 
on the Life and Writings of Spenser ; Holidays Abroad, 
or Europe from the West ; and The Evening Book ; these 
latter appearing at intervals of about two years. She 
is also the authoress of a volume designed for youthful 
reading, entitled A Book for the Home Circle. 

Kirk land, in Jndiana, a township of Adams co.; pop. 
about 500. 

Kirk land, in Maine, a township of Penobscot co. 

Kirkland. in N. Carolina, a post-village of Cabarras 
co., «bt. 147 m. W. by S. of Raleigh. 

Kirk’land, in ew York, a post-township of Oneida 
co., abt. 10 m. W.S.W. of Utica, 

Kirk ‘lin, in /ndiana, a village and township of Clin- 

bt. 31 m. N. of Indianapolis. 

Kirk’man, n. A person belonging to the Church of 
Scotland. 

Kirk’-session, n. The lowest ecclesiastical court of 
the Kirk of Scotland. 

Kirk’s Mills, in Pennsylvania, a P.O. of Lancaster co. 


co., abt. 120 m. N. by W. of Jefferson City; pop. abt. 658. 

Kirk’ ville, in New York, a post-village of Onondaga 
co, abt. 13 m. E. of Syracuse. 

Kirk’'ville, in Kentucky, a post-village of Madison co. 

Kirk’wall, a sea-port town of Scotland, cap. of co. of 
Orkney, on a neck of land projecting inte the sea, 26 m. 
N. N. k. from John O’Groat’s ; Lat. 58° 59 2” N., Lon. 2° 
677 2" W. Mmuf. Linen and straw plait. Ip. 3,900. 

Kirk'wood, in Delaware, u P. O. of New Castle co. 

Kirk’wood, in Jowa, a village of Polk co, abt. 7 m. 
N.W. of Des Moines. 

Kirk’ wood, in Missouri, a post-village of St. Louis 
co., abt. 14 m. W. by S. of St. Louis. 

Kirk’wood, in New Jersey, a post-office of Camden co. 

Kirk“ wood. in New Furl u 
of Broome co., abt, 216 m. N. W. of New York city. It 
is the birth-place of Joseph Smith the ſounder of Mor- 
monism. 

Kirk'’wood, in Ohio, a village and township of Bel- 
mont co., abt. 1 m. W. by S. of Wheeling, W. Virginia; 

. of township about 3,000. 
irk’ wood, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Lancaster co. 

Kir-mo’ab. |Heb., the wall, stronghold, or citadel of 
Moab.| (Anc. Grog.) A tortified city of Palestine, in the 
territory of Moab, mentioned in Jsatah xv. I, was no- 
ticed in an act of the Council of Jerusalem in 536. In 
1131, Fulk, Count of Anjou, and Latin king of Jerusa- 
lem, erected a castle here, which successfully resisted a 
siege by Saladin in 1183, 

Kirschenwasser, (kérsh’vis-sér,) n. [Ger., cherry- 
water.] ( Drinks.) A spirituous liquor, obtained in Ger- 
many by fermenting the sweet and small black cherry. 
From the rude manner in which this beverage is ob- 
tained from the bruised fruit, and from the distillation 
of the cherry-stones (which contain prussic acid) with 
the liquor, it has frequently a nanseous taste, and is 
sometimes poisonous. When properly made and sweet- 
ened, it bears u close resemblance to noyeau in taste. 

Kirtland, in 0%, u post-village and township of Lake 
co., abt. 160 m. N. E. of Columbus. The village was for- 
merly inhabited by abt. 3,000 Mormons, whose temple 
is said to have cost $40,000. Pop. of township abt. 1,800, 

Hir’tle, nu. [Sax, cyrtel; Dun. kiortel; Sw. kjortel, u 
woman's gown, mantle.) An upper garment; a gown; 
a short jacket; a mantle.— A quantity of flax weighing 
about 100 pounds. 

HKir'tled. a. Wearing a kirtle. 

Kir’wanite, u. [Named after Richard Kirwan, the 
mineralogist.] (Min.) A hydrated silicate of alumina, 
lime, and protoxide of iron, occurring in small nodules 
of a dark olive-green, in the basalt of the Mourne Muun- 
tains, Ireland. 

Kisari’a. See CÆSAREA. 

Kish. u. (Cirm.) A substance occasionally produced in 
iron-smelting furnaces. In appearance it resembles 
plumbago, but is said to consist chiefly of carbon and 
manganese. 

Kish, u. In Ireland, a measure of fuel; as, a kish of 
turf 

Kish’enev, Kish‘enau, a town of Russia in Eu- 
rope, capital of the govt. of Bessarabia, situated on the 
Buik, 49 m. N. W. of Odessa, Lat. 47° 8’ N., Lon. 28° 50 
E.; pop 94,124. 

Kishicoquil'las Creek, in Pennsylvania, enters 
the Juniata River near Lewistown. 

Kish’me, Kismis, or Kism, called also JEZIRA 
Deravz (Long Island), in the Persian Gulf, 15 m. S. W. 
of Ormus; Lat. 260 57’ 0“ N., Lon. 56° 70’ E. Area, 
700 sq.m. Surface, generally dry and harren. Pop. 5,500. 

Kishwau’kee, in Minois, a post-village of Winne- 
bago co, on Rock River, abt. 90 m. W. N. W. of Chicago. 

HKiskimin’etas, in Pennsylvania, a river flowing 
into the Alleghany River, abt. 30 m. above Pittsburg. 

A post-township of Armstrong co: pop. abt. 2,600. 

Hiss, v.a. [Sax, cyssan; Dan. kysse; Icel. kyssa, from 
koss, a kiss: Ger. küssen.) To salute with the lips. — Tu 
treat with fondness. — To touch gently. 

‘When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees. —Shaks. 

—v.n. To salute with the lips. 

“ Let's kisa before we part.” —Dodaley, 
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Kiss, n. [Sce the verb.] A salute given by joining the 
lips; a smack ; a buss. 
“ A long, long kiss, a kiss of youth and love.” — Byron. 
—A kind of confectionery. 

(Hist.) Kissing, as a religious act, was practised in the 
time of the patriarch Job, n. c. 2130, who protests 
(Job xxxi. 26 und 27) that he had not kissed his hand to 
the sun or to the moon. This mark of devotion was 
paid to Baal (1 Kings xix. 18), n. c. 910. It passed to 
the Greeks, and from them to the Romans. Dr. Win- 
semius declares that the custom was unknown in Eng- 
land till 449, when the Princess Rowena, daughter of 
Hengist, King of Friesland, pressed her lips to the cup, 
and saluted Vortigern with a “little kiss.“ From a 
passage in Evelyn's Diary, it ap that men kissed 
each other in the streets of London towards the end of 
the 17th century. The Spanish conquerors found the 
custom prevalent in the New World, — The kiss of peace 
(osculum pacis) was anciently given by the faithful one 
to the other, as a testimony of cordial love and affection. 
After the priest had given the salutation of peace, the 
deacon ordered the people to salute one another with a 
holy kiss. It was also given before the Eucharist, until 
the 12th or 13th century, when the Juz (q. v.) was intro- 
duced. Towards the end of the 3d century the kiss of 


His’ser, an island of the Malay Archipelago, N. of 
‘Timor; circumference 20 m.; pep. 8,000. 

Hissimee’, or Kissimmee’, or Kissinee’, in 
Florida, u lake in the S. central part of the peninsula, 
abt. 40 m. N. of Lake Okechobee, with which it is con- 
nected by Kissimee River. 

Kiss ing-com fit, n. Perfumed sugar-plums for sweet- 
ening the breath. — Worcester. 

Kiss ing-erust. n. Crust formed where cne loaf 
touches another in the oven. 

Hist, n. [A. S. cyst.] A chest. (Scotland.) — The amount 
of a stated payment. 

Kist’na, or Krish’na, a river of Hindostan, rises in 
the W. Ghauts, near Lat. 180 N., and Lon. 740 E.;: and 
flowing E., falls into the Buy of Bengal, after a course 
of 800 m., in Lat. 15° 50’ N., Lon. 81° E, 

Kit. n. [Du. kit.] A large bottle; a vessel used for 
various purposes; as, a kit of milk. a kit of fish. 

( Mas.) A small narrow-bodied violin, about 16 inches 
long, capable of being carried in the coat-pocket, used 
chiefly by teachers of dancing. 

(Mil.) The equipment in necessaries, such as shirts, 
boots, brushes, &c., of a soldier, but not applicable to 
his uniform, arms, or accoutrements. The soldier has to 
replace necessaries, worn out or lost, at his on expense, 
but he obtains the articles at wholesale, and very low, 
prices. As these necessaries are so cheaply prucured. it 
is held a very heavy military offence to make away with 
them, and is ordinarily punished with great severity 

—The whole of any set of things, as the bench and tools 
of a cobbler, a sailor's chest and contents, &c.—Jamieson. 

Hit’-ceat, n. A game played by boys, with a stick and 
u piece of wood called a cat. (Called also tip-cat.) 

a. (Juinting.) Applied to portraits painted on canvas 
three quarters in Jength;—so called from the size 
adopted by Sir G. Kneller for painting the 48 portraits 
of the celebrated members of the Ait-cat Club, q. v 

Kit-ent Club. (Eng. Hist) A celebrated association, 
formed about 1700, which held its first meetings at a 
small house in London, originally consisting of thirty- 
nine noblemen and gentlemen distinguished for the 
warmth of their attachment to the house of Hanover. 
The Duke of Marlborough, Sir Robert Walpole, Addison, 
Garth, and many famous men of the period, were mem- 
bers. The club is said to derive its name from Chris- 
topher Katt, a pastry-cook, at whose house in Shire Lane 
the members dined. It was dissolved in 1720. 

Kitchen, (kitsh’n,) n. [A S. cycene; Fr. cuisine; Sp. 
cocina ; Lat. coquina, from coqua, to cook.) The room 
of a house appropriated to cookery ; a cook-room. — The 
largest K. in the world is probaldy that which has been 
lately erected, as it is said, on the banks of the Uruguay 
River, in 8 America, for the purpose of furnishing the 
world with Liebig’s Extractof Meat. It covers 20,000 eq. 
feet ; each of the boilers will contain 12,000 pounds of 
flesh, and 80 head of cattle must be slaughtered every 
hour to supply them. 

Kitech’en-garden, u 4 garden or piece of ground 
appropriated to the raising of vegetables for the table. 

Kitch’en-maid, n. A woman employed in the kitchen. 

Kitch’en-staff, u. The fat of meat gathered from the 
cooking-pots and dripping-pans. 

Kitch’en-wench, „. The 
woman employed to clean 
cooking-utensils. 

Kitch’en-work,n. Work 
done in the kitchen, as cook- 
ing, washing, &c. 

Kite. n. [A S. cyta.] (Zoil.) 

A genus of Falconide, dis- 
tinguished from the rest 
of the family by having a 
much weaker bill and talons, 
the wings larger, and the 
tail rather long and forked. 
They are remarkable for 
their gracefulness of flight, 
and wer of sailing and 
wheeling about, or gliding 
in the air. The common K., 
Milvus vulgaris (Fig. 1482), is 
found in almost all purts of 
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Europe, N. and centre of Asia, and N. of Africa, They 
American K., Milvus Mississippiensis, is 32 inches long, 
and its entire plumage is dark-brown mixed with fulvous, 

( Sports.) A well-known toy; nrst employed by Dr. 
Fronklin to elevate a conductor into a thunder-cloud, 
whereby the identity of lightning with the electric spark 
was ascertained. It is formed of a slender frame of wood 
and pack-thread, rounded at one end and terminating in a 
point at the other, resembling in some measure a cross- 
bow, and covered with paper. A long string is attached 
to the frame, near its centre of gravity, by which it is 
held in the hand. In order that the kite may be capable 
of being raised, it is necessary thit its flat surface be pre- 
sented obliquely tu the direction of the wind; a string 
or tail, carrying some light substance, is therefore 
attached to the sharp end of the frame, and serves by 
means of its gravity to maintain the proper inclination, 
The force of the wind, impinging obliquely ou the sur- 
face, is resolved into two parts, one perpendicular, and 
the other parallel to the surface ; the first of these parts 
is counterbalanced by the tension of the string held in 
the hand, and the second is expended in elevating the 
kite. The position in which the wind acts with the 
greatest effect is when the perpendicular to the surface 
is inclined to the direction of the wind (that is, to the 
horizon) in an angle of alont 54 degrees. 

A name of reproach, denoting rapacity. — An accommo- 
dation note; a fictitions commercial paper; as, he is 
flying his kites on the market. 

Kite, v.n. [Literally, to fly a kite] To raise money, or 
sustain one's credit, by the use of mercantile paper 
which is fictitious ; as, kiting transactions. — Webster. 

Kite’-flyer, u. One who practises kite-flying. 

Hite’-fly ing, n. The act of exchanging checks, notes, 
or drafts by way of accommodation, or tor the purpose 
of raising money — Bartlett. 

Kite’-foot.n A variety of the Tobacco-plant; — so 
called froin its fanciful resemblance to a bird’s foot. 


Wright. 
Kith’‘ara, u. [er] ( Mus.) Same as CITHERY, 4. v. 
KiVish,a Resembli 


ng the bird Kite. 

Kit-kat-roll’, n. A bellied roller drawn by a horse, 

and used for rolling lund. — FP rby. 

Hit’sap, in Washington Territory. a N. W. co., adjoining 
Admimuty Inlet and Hood's Channel, or Canal; area.ubt. 
400 sq.m. Rivers. Small and unimportant, Surface, 
much diversified Cap. Port Madison. Pop. abt. 1,000, 

Kit’son, in Dakota Territory. an extreme N. E. co., ad- 
joining Minnesota on the E, and British America on 
the N.; area, about 3,350 sq. m, Rivers. Red River on 
the North, Pembina, Park, Salt, and Turtle rivers. 
Surface, diversified; soil, generally fertile. Chief towns. 
Pembina, and St Joseph. 

Kittanning, in Peonsylvania, a manufacturing post- 
borough, cap. of Armstrong co, on the Alleghany River, 
about 45 miles above Pittsburgh. It is the seat of the 
university of Kittanning. In its vicinity are found one 
strata of cannel and 5 ot bituminous coal, and 2 each of 
iron ore and limestone; also pure fine clay, and good 
building-stone. %% about 2,000. 

Kit'tatinny Mountains. or Bug MOUNTAINS, an 
extensive mountain range of the U. States, which, though 
subject to slight interruptions, and designated by various 
local names, constitute an important ridge, distinctly 
traceable from Ulster co., N Y., through New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, and 
Georgia into Alabama. Length, over 800 m. Elevation, 
from 509 to 2,500 feet. 

Kit'ten, n. (Ger. kiitzchen, dim. of katze, cat, q. v.] A 
young cat, or the young of a cat. 

v. u. To bring forth young. as a ent. 

Kittery, in Maine, a post-township of York co.; pop. 
about 3,800. 

Kit'ti-wake. n. (Z. Il.) The popular name of the 
Larus trydactylis, a species of Gull. See LARIDÆ. 

Kittoc'tan Creek, in Virginia, enters the Potomac 
in Loudon co., above the Point of Rocks. 

Hitt’s, (St.,) or Saint CHRISTOPHER, an island of the 
Leeward group, W. Indies, belonging to Great Britain, 
abt. 46 m. WN. W. of Antigua; Lat. 17° 17/7” N., Lon. 
60° 42/2” W. Area, about 100 sq.m. Surface, diversi- 
fled, a mountainous ridge extending through the centre 
froin N. to S, and at Mount Misery (an extinct volcano), 
rising to an elevation of 3,711 feet. The soil is very fer- 
tile, and produces all the tropical fruits. Min. Sulphur, 
and salt. The climate is dry and salubrious. Prin. Exp. 
Sager. Chief towns. Basseterre (the cap.), and Sandy 
Point. Discovered by Columbus in 1493. Pup. 24,000. 

Kiv’er, r. a. To cover. ( Vulgar.) 

WK i wi, Kiwikiwi, or Kivi-xrvi, n. (Zodl.) See APTERYX. 

Ki iz ilar, a town of Asiatic Russia, govt. of Stavropol, 
on the river Terek, 40 m. from its mouth; Lat. 43° 53 
N. Lon. 49 43“ E. It contains a fortress, tanneries, silk- 
worm nurseries,&c, The climate is unhealthy. Pp. 9,000, 

Kiz’ilirmak, a river of Asiatic Turkey, rising in the 
centre of that peninsula, flowing N.,and emptying into 
the Black Sea S. E. of Sinope. Length, 500 m. 

Kizilou‘zen, Kiziloo’zen, or Kizilu’zen, a 
river of Persia, prov. Irak-ajemi, rising near Senna, 
and after a N. E. course of 300 m. flows into the Caspian 
Sea, 35 m. S. E. of Reshd. 

2 See COPENHAGEN. 

Klagenfurt. See CLAGENFURTH. 

Klamath, (klam‘at,) in Crna, a town of Klamath 
co., about 400 m. N. N. W. of San Francisco. 

A post-village of Siskiyou co. 

—A N. V. co., bordering on the Pacific Ocean; area, abt. 
2.200 sq.m. Rivers, Klamath, Trinity, and Salmon. 
Surface, diversified; soil, fertile. Cup. Orleans. Pop. 
abont 2.500. 

Klamath, in Oregon Territory, two lakes, called respec- 
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tively Upper and Lower, or Great and Littte, They 
lie near the E. foot of the Cascade Range, about 5 miles 
apart, connected by a small river. They receive numer— 
ous small streams, and the Lower or Little gives rise to 
the Klamath River. 

—4 river rising in Lower Klamath Lake, and flowing 
S W. into California, enters the Pucitic Ocean between 
Klamath and Del Norte cos. 

Klap’ka, Gyix«y, an Hungarian general, B. at Temes- 
war, 1520. He entered the army at the age of 18; but, 
being sent, in 1847, into a frontier regiment, he became 
disgusted with the pro ion, and resigned. When the 
revolution of 1543 broke out, he resumed the profession 
of arms, Fighting against Austria, he took command 
of a company of Honveds, and distinguished himself in 
the war against the Servians, Towards the close of 
1848 he was the chief of the staff of Gen. Kis, and after 
the defeat of Kaschau (Jan. 4, 184%, replaced Messuros 
at the head of his corps darmeér, Under Kossuth he 
was Minister of War, and entered completely iuto the 
views of the government of the Revolution. Quitting 
the ministry, he took command of Comorn, and vainly 
endeavored to reconcile Kossuth and Görgei. After the 
unfortunate capitulation of Vilazos (Aug. 13, 1549), A. 
nutintained himself heroically in Comurn, and meni 
Austria and Styria until he heard of the alleged 
tion of Girgei. In Sept, 1549, n convention was signed 
between the defenders of the place and Gen Haynau, and 
K. went into exile, first to London, and afterwards tu 
Switzerland and Italy. His Memcirs, published at Leip- 
sic in 1850, were followed by The National War in Hun- 
gary and Transylvania, in 1851. In the unfortunate 
arrangements set on foot by Garibaldi for the attempt 
on Rome, in 1862, when he sought to excite the Hun- 
garians to take the field, a judicious counter proclama- 
tion from X., pointing out the headlong temerity and 
. nom of the undertaking, kept them quietly in their 
nomes 

Klap roth, Heixnien Jurrus vox, a distinguished Ger- 
man Oriental scholar and critic, n. at Berlin, 173, was 
the son of Martin Henry Klaproth, (J. v.) He was in- 
tended by his father to pursue the study of the physical 
sciences, but abandoned them in favor of the Oriental 
languages, in which he became one of the ablest modern 
scholars. In 1805 he was selected to accumpany the 
Russian ambassador into China, and in 1807 the Acad- 
emy of St. Petersburg commissioned him to visit the 
Caucasian provinces. Subsequently he settled at Paris, 
where he tounded and organized the Asiatic Society. 
He has left many valuable works: Asia Polyg/otta ; 
Travels in the Caucasus; Tableaux Historiques de V Asie 
depuisla Mmarchie de Cyrus; Mémoires relatifs dv Asie; 
Tableau Historique, dc., du Cuucase; besides a large 
gamer of smaller works, memoirs, &c. Died in Paris, 
18:35. 

Klap’roth, Martis HEINRICH VON, an eminent German 
chemist and mineralogist, was B. at Berlin in 1743; be- 
cam mical professor there; and b. in 1817. He was 
the overer of uranium, the earth zirconia, and mel- 
litic acid; he also made interesting experiments on 
copal, and completed the discovery of tellurium and 
titanium, Among his works are, A System of Mineral- 
ogy, Chemical Essays, and, in conjunction with Wolf, a 
Dictionary of Chemistry. 

lat tau, a town of Bohemia, on the Bradlenka, 70 m. 
S. W. of Prague. Manuf. Woollen cloth, and stockings. 
Pup. 7,500. 

Klausenburg. (k/cw'sen-burg,) or Clausenburg, 
a town of Austria, in Transylvania,on the Szamos, 72 n 
NJ. W. of Hermannstadt, Manuf. Woollens, chinaware, 
and paper. Pop. 28,000. 

Klaus’thal, or Cuvvs’tHaL, a celebrated mining-town 
of Prussia, in Hanover, on a bleak plateau of the Upper 
Harz Mountain, 25 m. N. E. of Göttingen. 
1,792 feet above sea-level. In the vicinity are mines of 
silver, lead, zinc, copper, and iron. Pop. 15,400. 

Kle’ber, Jean BAPTISTE, a French general, B at Stras- 
burg, 1754. He was originally an architect, but preferred 
the military profession, and entered into the Austrian 
service, in which he remained from 1776 to 1783. When 
the French revolutionary war broke out, he entered as 
a grenadier into a volunteer regiment of his native de- 
partment, and rose rapidly into command. He displayed 
great skill and bravery at the siege of Mentz, after 
which he was employed in La Vendée; but the sangui- 
nary scenes there so disgusted him, that he obtained his 
recall, and was engaged in the army of the N., defeated 
the Austrians, took Mons, and drove the enemy from 
Louvain. Healso captured Maestricht, and contributed 
to the splendid successes which distinguished the cam- 
puigus of 1795 and 1796 on the Rhine. The Directory 
gave him command of the army of the Sambre and 
Meuse, which he resigned to Hoche, and for « time re- 
tired from the service. Napoleon I., however, who well 
knew the value of his talents, prevailed upon him to 
join the expedition to Egypt. He was wounded ut the 
battle of Alexandria, but he marched into Syria, where 
he commanded the corps of observation during the siege 
of Acre, and defeated the Turks in several actions, When 
Napoleon left Egypt, he appointed A. comimander-in- 
chief of the army; and though, under the then existing 
circumstances, no situation could be more difficult or 
disheartening, yet he maintained himself successfully 
against the enemy, captured the city of Cairo, and made 
an alliance with Murad Bey; but in the midst of new 
preparations which he was making for securing posses- 
sion of the country. he was assassinated by an Arab, 
June 14, 1800. Of all the militury characters that fig- 
ured during the æra of the French revolution. few of 
them surpassed K. for cooluess, courage, humanity, and 


integrity. 
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Kleck’nerville, in Pennsylvania, a village of Craw- 
ford co, about 9 m. N. of Meadville. 

—A post-village of Northampton co, 

Hleptoma’‘nia, n. Gr A/epto, I steal, and mania, 
madness.) (Med.) A species of insanity, which manifests 
itself in an irresistible propensity to steal or pilter 

Klias’ma, or Kliaz’ma, a river of Russia, rising 
near Klin, in govt. of Moscow. and flowing E., joins the 
Oka at Gorhatoſ. Length, 350 miles, of which 150 are 
navigable, 

Klick, v.n. To make a small, sharp noise; to click. — 
To steal or pilfer by taking away suddenly with a snatch. 

—n. A small, sharp noise, made by striking two objects 
together, 

Kliek’er, n. One who clicks; that which clicks. 

Klick’ing, n. A regular, sharp noise, 

Hlick’et, n. (Fort) A small gate made through a 
palisade for the purpose of sallying forth. 

| Klik’itat, in Washington Territory, a small river rising 
in Skamania co.. and flowing E. and S., enters the Co- 
Jumbia River in Klikitat co., abt. 12 m. below the Dalles, 

-A S. co, adjoining Oregon Territory; area, about 1,900 
sq.m, Rivers. Columbia, Klikitat, and Wowunchee 
rivers. Surfuce, mountainous — Mount Adams, a penk 
of the Cascade range, iu the N. W., rising to an elevation 
of 9,570 ft.; soil, in some parts fertile. Cap. Rockland. 
Pop. about 600. 

Kline's Grove, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of 
Northumberland co, 

Klines'ville, in New Jersey, a post-village of Hun- 
terdon co. 

Klines’ville, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Berks co. 

—A village of Lancaster co. 

Kling/erstown, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of 
Schuylkill co. 

Klink’-stone, n. 

Klinom'eter. n. See CLINOMETER. 

Klopema'nla. n. (Med.) Same as KLEPTOMANIA, 

Klop’stoek, FRIEDRICH, a celebrated German poet, B. 
at Quedlinburg, 1724. After receiving a regular educa- 
tion, and studying theology, he abandoned all profes- 
sional views, and devoted himself entirely to literature, 
He shifted his residence from place to place, residing a 
considerable time at Copenhagen, whither he had been 
invited with a pension; and the last thirty years of his 
life were passed at Hamburg, where he died in 1803, 
His greatest work, the sacred epic called The Messiah, 
was published partly in 1748, but not completed till 
1773. Its strained dignity, its overflow of feeling, and 
its artificiality of diction, have long ceased to receive 
the admiration which was once lavished on it. His 
odes, expecially those of a religions cast, are still much 
valued by his countrymen, in spite of their frequent ob- 
scurity. He made himself respectahly known also by 
philological writings. D. 1803.— His first wife, MAR- 
GARET, is author of a tragedy entitled The Death of Abel, 
and also of Letters from the Dead. 

Knab, (ndb,) v.a. To seize with the teeth; to appre- 
hend. (Vulgar.) — Webster. 

Knack, (nik,) n. [pern knack, from knicken, to crack, 
tosnap.| A nice trick; dexterity in some slight opera- 
tion, — Habitual facility of perform ; adroitness, — 
A little machine; a petty contrivance; a toy. 

v. n. To make a sharp, quick noise, as when a stick 
breaks, 

Knack’er, n. A maker of knacks or toys; a harness- 
maker. — A rope-maker, — One who buys old horses for 
slaughter, and cuts them up for dogs’-meat, 

—pl. Two pieces of wood, struck by moving the hand, 

Knack -Kneed. a. See KNOCK KNEED, 

Knack’y, (du,. ) a Having a knack; crafty; cunning, 

Knng. (ndg,) n. ban. knag, a crack, a wooden peg, A 

cog of awheel.] A knot in wood, ora protuberant knot; 

a wart.— A peg for hanging things on.— The shoot on 

a deer's horns. — The rugged top of a rock or hill. 

Knagged, (ndg'd,) a. Full of knots; knaggy; as, a 
knagged brunch. 

Knag’giness, n. The state of being knagey. 

Knag’gy, a. Knotty; full of knots; rough with knots; 
hence, rough in temper. 

Knap, (nap,) „. [See Knog.) A protuberance; a hil- 
lock; the brow of a hill; nap. — A blow; a buffet, 

—v. a. To strike so as to make a sharp noise. 

Dr. n. To make a short, sharp sound. 

Knapsack. (ud, n. (Ger, knappsack — knappern, 
to crannch or crunch, to chew, and sack, a sack or bag; 
Fr. canapsa.] A frame of leather, or a sack for con- 
taining necessaries of food and clothing, borne on the 
back by soldiers, travellers, &c. 

Knap’weed, n. (Bot.) A name applied to some spe- 
cies of plants of the genus Centaurea. 

Knar, Knarl. (nar, nari,) u. A knot in wood. See 
GNARL, and KxARI. 

Knaresborough, (verehre, a town of England, co. 
York, on the Nidd, 16 m. N. W. of York. nA Chiefly 
linens. K. has a famous “dripping well,” the waters of 
which have a singularly petrifying quality. Pop. 6,000, 

Knarled, (ndrl'd,) a. Same as GNARLED, and KNURLED. 

Knar'ry. a. Knotty. 

Knave, („dr.) u. ¶ Sax. enaper: Ger. knabe, boy; Icel 
knapr, knapi.) This word, in its original significatio! 
denoted a boy: whence, a knave-child is used by severa! 
old writers to denote a boy, as distinguished from a girl. 
Afterwards it came to signify a servant-boy, and, at 
length, any male servant. It was also applied to the 
servant or officer that bore the weapon or shield of bis 
superior, In its present use, it denotes n petty rascal; a 
villain; a false, deceitful fellow: a dishonest man or boy, 

(Games,) One of a pack of playing-cards with the fig- 
ure of a soldier or servant painted on it; — sometimes 
culled the jack ; as, the knave of cluba, 


(in.) See Clixksroxx. 
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Knav’ery, n. The practices of a knave; dishonesty; 
deception in trattic; trickery; petty villany; fraud; 
mischievous pranks or practices. 

Knav'ish, d. Partaking of knavery ; dishonest; fraud- 
ulent. 

—Waggish; mischievous. 

~“ Cupid is a knavish lad.“ — Shaks. 

Knaviishly, ade. Dishonestly; fraudulently. 

—Waggishly; mischievously. 

Kunv'ishness, n. Quality or habit of knavery; dis- 
honesty; rand. 

HK nead, (nééd.) v.a. [ Sax. cnedan ; Du. knerden; Ger. 
knetrn; Icel. knoda. See KNor.] To work and press, 
as ingredieuts into a mass, usually with the hands; par- 
ticularly, to work into u well-mixed mass the muteriuls 
of bread, cake, or paste. 

Knead’ ing-machine. See SUPPLEMENT. 

Kuending-trougn, (nein in. A trough or 
tray in which dough is worked and mixed. 

Kne'belites, n. ( Min.) A mineral composed of silica, 

rotoxide of iron, and protuxide of manganese. 

neck, (nék,)n, (Nuut.) ‘Tue twisting of a rope or a 
cable. — Crabb, 

Knee, (nee.) n. [A. S. esneow ; Ger. knie; Lat. genu ; 
Gr. gonu; Heb. kanagh, to bend the knee.) ( Anat.) One 
of the most important joints of the human body, which 
is formed by three boues —the lower extremity of the 
femur or thigh-bone, the upper extremity of the tibia 
or larger bone of the leg. and the patella or Anee-pan, 
which is situated in front of the joint, and serves to 
protect it from injury, as well as to afford leverage to 
the muscles of the thigh in moving the leg. It isa 
small, flat, triangular bone, anteriorly a little convex 
and rough, for the insertion of muscles and ligaments; 
posteriorly smooth, covered with cartilage, and divided, 
by a middle longitudinal ridge, into two slightly con- 
cave surfaces, corresponding with the two convex emi- 
nences or condyles of the femur. The entire joint is 
bound together by a number of ligaments. 

(Arch.) A naturally or artificially bent piece of tim- 
ber, on which another is received to relieve a weight or 
strain; the term is also applied to wrought-iron knees, 
for the same purpose. 

(Stip-baildiug.) An angle, formerly of timber, but 
in modern times nearly always of iron, for bracing to- 
gether internally parts which form angles with each 
other. The principal kaees are those supporting the 
beams, and fastened to them and to the ribs. There 
are, however, various other knees in different parts of 
the ship. They tend to bind the whole vessel into one 
hollow body, in which the parts are mutually dependent. 
The knee of the head sustains the fixure-head and the 
projecting bow above the water-line; it is braced on to 
the stem. . 

Kneo’-brushes, n. pl. (Zoöl.) The tufts of hair on 
the knees of s sue antelopes. — Also, the thick set hairs 
on the legs of bees, with which they carry the pollen to 
the hive. — M. er. 

Kuee’-crooking, a. Obsequious; toadyish. 

Kneed,a. Hing knees; as, in-/eneed, or out-kneed. 

( Bot.) Having joints resembling the knee when bent; 
geniculate. 

Knee-deep, a. 
knees. 

Knee-bhigh. a. Rising or reaching up to the knees. 

Knee’-holly, Knee’-holm, n. (Bol.) See Ruscus. 

Knee’-joint, n. (Anat.) See Knre.— (Mach.) Same 
as TOGGLE-JOINT, g. v. 

Hnee’-jointed, a. (Bl.) Having joints resembling 
the knee when bent; kneed; geniculate. 

Kneel, (1éé/,) v. n. (Du. knirlen; Dan. knalen.) To 
bend the knee; to fall on the knees; to rest on the 
bended knees. 

Kneeler. n. One who kneels. 

Kneeling, n. The act of bending the knees, or of 

' resting on the bent knees. — K., as a posture in prayer, 
is recommended by numerous examples in Scripture; 
and prostration was occasionally practised as a sign of 
deep humility and contrition. 

Kneel'ingly, adv. In a kneeling posture. 

Hnee’-pan,n. (Anat) See Kvee. 

Knee'-rafter, n. (Arch.) A rafter in the principal 
truss of a roof, the lower end or foot of which is crooked 
downwards so that it may rest more firmly on the walls. 

Knee’-timber, u. (Curpentry.) A bent piece of wood 
forined out of a treo that has grown crooked, so that 
the fibres of the wood follow the curve. 

Knee’-tribute, Knee-worship. n. Genuflex- 
ion; worship or obeisance shown by kneeling. 

Knell, (%) n. (A. S. cnyll; Ger. Knall, a strong, quick 
sound, a clap, an explosion.) The sound of a bell rung 
ata funeral; the stroke of a bell; the tolling of a bell. 

“The curfew tolls the knell of parting day. — Gray. 

Knell, v. n. To sound, as a funeral bell; to toll. 

* Knells us back to a world of death. — Coleridge. 

Knicker, (nik’r,) n. A small ball of earth or clay 
baked hard and oiled, used as a marble by boys in play- 
ing. (Prov. Eng. and U. S) — Webster. 

Knickerbocker, (nik’er-bok'r.) n. A descendant 
of the old Dutch settlers of New York. 

—n. pl. Wide, baggy pants terminating ut the knee. Also, 
aterm given to spatterdashes or gaiters. 

Knickerbocker, (Dietrich,) a pseudonym of 
Washington Irving, (7. v.) 

Knick-knack, viknak.)n. Any trifleor toy. (Collaq.) 

Kniek’-knackery, u. Knick-knacks; toys; bijou- 
terie, 

Knife, (a/) n.: pl. Knives. [Sax. en: Fris. knuf; 
Dan. kniv; Ger. kneif.| A cutting-instrument with a 
sharp edge, used in the household and by various trades; 
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as, a table-knife, a chopping knife, a pen-knife, &c.— 
A sword or dagger. 

Knife’-rest, n. An article for a dinner-table, to rest 
curviug-kuives on. — Simmonds. 

Knife’-tray,n. A tray in which knives are deposited. 

Knight, (%) n. [A. S. cniht, cnroht; Ger. Anrecht; 
O. Ger. kneht.) (Hrr.) A title of honor, which gives 
the person to whom it is applied precedence next toa 
baronet and above an esquire, In England, a K. takes 
the title of Sir before his Christian name; and the wife 
of n K. is styled Lavy, although her legal appellation 
is that of Dame. The title seems to have been first 
adopted when the feudal system came into operation in 
Europe. It is now occasionally bestowed for services 
in the field, or for attainments in literature, and dis- 
tinction in various branches of science and art. In ad- 
dition to those who ure simply X. by royal creation, 
there are others who are A. in virtue of belonging to 
the first and second class of some order of knighthood. 
There are also some who are styled K., and belong to 
some inferior order which does not carry rank with it, 
and who do not in consequence prefix the title of Sir to 
their Christian names, such as the Naval K.of Windsor; 
and there ure degrees of knizhthood connected with 
Freemasonry which are merely nominal, and are not 
recognized except by the members of the society, al- 
though the recipients assume the A's helmet (q. v.) and | 
wear it on their armorial bearings. The degrees of 
itnighthood to which allusion has been made are those 
of K. Commander of the Templars, X. of St. John of Jeru- 
salem, Kc. The sovereign alone has the power of con- 
ferring knighthood, which is done by lying the blade 
of asword on the shoulder of the recipient of the honor, 
and uttering a short form of words, by which he is de- 
clured to be a K.— See KIGHTHOOD. 

Knight, v.a. To create one a knight, which is done 
by the king, who gives the person kneeling a blow with 
a sword, and bids him“ Rise, Sir.” 

Knight, Curves, an English publisher and author, B. 
ut Windsor, 1791. While iu partnership with his father, 
he, in 1811, established the Efontan newspaper, and in 
1827 edited the Plain Englishman, the pioneer of cheap 
literature of an improving character. In the same year 
he settled in London, where he ut once acquired repu— 
tation as a publisher of works of a high class, and 
started Knight's Quarterly Magazine, containing somo 
of the earlier writings of Lord Macaulay. In 1827, K. 
became the editor and publisher of several of the works 
of the Useful Knowledge Society, the British Alma- 
nack, and Companion to the Alnanack, and the Library 
of Entertaining Knowledge. In 1832, he commenced 
the editorship and publication of the Peony Magazine, 
which he continued for 11 years; and, in 1835, he began 
the Penny Cycloprdia, a work on which he expended 
$200,000 for original contributious. KX. is the author of 
William Shakespeare, a Biography, and, also. editor of the 
Pictorial Shakespeare. He published also two pani- 
phiets, The Struggles of a Book against Excessive Tuara- 
tion, and The Case of the Authors as regirds the Paper 
Duty; the English public are also largely indebted to 
K. for his co-operation in obtaining the removal of that 
oppressive duty. Once upon a Time appeared in 1553, 
followed, two years later, by Knowledge is Power the 
latter, a re-issue, with large additions, of two small vols., 
viz., Results of Machinery, and Rights of Industry, 
which had a large circulation at a time when a spirit 
hostile to scientific progress, and to the proper union of 
capital and labor, was too common among the pro- 
ducing classes. A new edition of this book was called 
for in 1866. This indefatigable author next edited the 

English Cyclopedia, in 22 vols., based upon the Jenny 
Cyclopedia, and was, at the same time, engaged on his 
Popular History of England, completed in 1862. New 
editions of both these works have lately been published. 
His other productions comprise the autobiographical 
Passages of a Working-Life during Half a Cen‘ury. 
(1863-5); Half-Hours with the Best Authors; Hulf- 
Hours of English History; and, in 1866, Hul Hirt 
with the Best Letter- Writers, &c. D. 1874. 

Knight'nge, n. The body, dignity, or fraternity of 
knights. 

Knight-ban'neret. n. (r.) A person who re- 
ceived the order of knighthood, under the royal stand- 
ard, for some distinguished service in the field. Shuks- 
peare (Xing John, I. I) speaks of — 

“ A soldier by the honour-giving hand 
Of Cœur de-Lion, kuighted in the field.” 

The time and place at which the dignity was first con- 
ferred have excited much controversy. In 5 Rich II., 

382), bunnerets are mentioned among those 
summoned to Parliament. “No man,” says Hallam 
(Middle Ages, iii. ch. 9. pt. 2), “ could properly be a ban- 
neret unless he possessed a certain estate, and could 
bring a certain number of lances into the field. His 
distinguishing mark was the square banner, carried by 
a squire at the point of his lance; wiile the knight- 
bachelor had only the coronet or pointed pendant. 
When a banneret was created, the general cut off this 
pendant to render the banner square.” Selden states 
that the first account of this dignity occurs in the reign 
of Edward I. Edmondson traces it as far back as 736. 
The Black Prince made Sir John Chandos a knight- 
Danneret in 1367. The order was discontinued from 
1642: the last. Sir John Smith, having been created by 
Charles I. after the battle of Edgehill. It was, how- 
ever, revived by George IT after the battle of Dettingen, 
June 27, 1743; and Sir William Erskine was made a| 
knight-banneret by George III. in 1764, for distinguished 
services in the war on the continent of Europe. 


Knight-bar'onet. n. (Ver.) An hereditary knight 
iu Great Britain. See BARONET. 
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Knight-er’rant, n. [Knight, and Lat. errans, erra 
to wander.) (Chiralry.) A knight wandering in search 
of adventures, sometimes under vows, for a certain 
period. Knight-errantry was not altogether a fiction 
of romance. Tt originated partly from the frequency of 
private war in feudal times, which made military aid 
constantly acceptable to the great barons; and as a 
knight had, tor the most part, no other tie to the soil 
than his duties towards his feudal superior, he was at 
liberty to follow his own bent whenever his services 
were not heeded by him. Such a mode of life peenliarly 
suited the tastes of the men of that age, and in some de- 
gree served the exigencies of society. Kuights, there- 
fore, were perpetually errant, or travelling in quest of 
adventures or employment; some, for the pleasures of 
the expedition, aud some for its expected profits, They 
often succored the oppressed or the unsuccessful,and they 
cheerfully engaged themselves to redress those wrongs 
which laws were too feeble to remedy, and for redress- 
ing which, honor, plunder, or rich donations became 
usually their compen% —Cervantes wrote Don 
Quixote in ridicule of knight-errantry, 

Knight-er'rantry. n. The manner of wandering 
knights; the practice of wandering in quest of adven- 
tures. 

Knight-erratic, a. Pertaining to knight-errantry. 

Knight’-heads, n. pl. (Nau/.) The timbers on each 
side nearest the stern, and continued high enough to 
secure the bowsprit. 

Knighthood, „. The character or dignity of a 
knight; a military order, honor, or degree of ancient 
nobility, conferred as a reward of valor or merit. — The 
whole body of knights 

( Hist.) Tho institution of K. originated in the honor 
anciently bestowed upon those who excelled in horse- 
manship. Hence the Latin, French, Italian, Spanish, 
and Dutch words for knight are all derived from terms 
which signify “horse.” Some zealous antiquaries 
consider that Pharaoh conferred the honor of K. upon 
Joseph when he put his ring on his finger and invested 
him in robes of dignity (Gen. xli. 42). B. c. 1715; but 
there is no evidence of the exixtence of any such insti- 
tution until Romulus established the equestrian order 
at Rome, Modern X. did not originate jn this order, 
but in the tenure which compelled feudal vassals to 
hold their lands by furnishing armed men for the ser- 
vice of the sovereign, the obligation to furnish oue sol- 
dier constituting one knight's fee. The earliest mode 
of conferring the honor of K. in England was the con- 
secration of the novitiate’s sword by the priest ut the 
altar. The first knight created by the stroke of a sword 
was Athelstan, who was dubbed by Alfred the Great in 
900. The chivalric element was not introduced into X. 
until the period of the Crusades, when devotion to God 
and to the fair sex became the chief characteristics of 
all good knights, Ecclesiastics were prohibited from 
conferring K. by a council held in 1102. In the reigns 
of Edward VI. and Elizabeth, all persons possessed of 
lands yielding a yearly income of $200 were compelled 
to ‘ive A. or pay a fine; and in 1629 Charles I. re- 
cruited his exhausted exchequer by reviving this ob- 
solete custom. The compensation exacted from those 
kuights who declined to perform military service was 
abolished by Charles I. (1640), and the service itself 
was abolished by Charles II. (1660). About 180 orders 
of K. have been instituted at various periods since the 
6th century, when the Order of the Round Table is said 
to have been iustituted by the British king, Arthur. 
Among these are a few orders for females only; such 
as the Spanish order of Maria Louisa, the Austrian 
order of the Star of the Cross, and the German order of 
the Slaves of Virtue. Every European court possesses 
several ordersof K. All the orders which present some 
historical interest are noticed under their respective 
titles. — See, also, CHIVALRY. 

Knight'liness, n. Qualities of a knight. 

Knightly, a. Pertaining to a knight; becoming a 
knight. 

—aiv. Ina manner becoming a knight. 

Knight-mar’shal, n. (Eng. Law.) An officer in 
the royal household who has jurisdiction and cognizance 
of offences committed within the household and verge, 
and of all contracts made therein, a member of the 
household being one of the parties. 

Knight of the Shire. (Eng. Pol.) The designa- 
tion given to the representative in parliament of Eng- 
lish counties at large, us distinguished from such cities 
and towns as nre counties of themselves (which are 
seldom, if ever, called shires); and the representatives 
of which, as well as the members for other cities and 
towns, are called citizens or burgesses. 

Knight’s Bridge, in California, a village of Plu- 
mas co., about 30 m. N. W. of Quincy. 

HKnlght's Fee. n. (Frudal Law.) See K iνEqonb. 

Knight's Service, (Tenure by.) (Feudal Law.) 
The most general method of holding land in England, 
from the time of the Conquest to the termination of the 
civil war. The whole country was supposed to be di- 
vided into knight's fees (of which William the Conqueror 
created 60,000), for each of which the owners of the land 
were obliged to furnish a knight, completely armed and 
equipped, for the service of the king in time of war. 
Thus every noble who owned a great extent of land. was 
obliged to serve the king in time of war, and for a cer 
tain period in each year, with as many knights under 
him as there were knight's fees upon his estate or es- 
tates; and such noble became, in turn, the feudal su- 
perior of a certain number of Knights, who held land 
under him on the same conditions as the noble himself 
held his lands from the king, and were obliged to ren- 
der him suit and service in a similar manner, and in pre 
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to the extent of land in their occupation. There 
Were also other burdens, besides military service, which 
fell heavily at times on those who held lands by this 
kind of tenure. The holder o€a knight's fee was obliged 
to pay a sum of money to the amount required for 
the ransom of his feudal superior when he waa taken 
— in battle, and towards the expenses that were 
curred when his eldest son was made xu kuight, and 
when his eldest daughter was married. Such payments 
were termed “ aids; " and, in addition to these, the tenant 
was obliged to coutribute when the beir had to pay u 
compartition to the king for leave to enter ou the enjoy- 
ment of property which had come to him after he hud 
attained his po rh When any heir had inherited 
land during his minority, his feudal superior became 
his guardian, and was entitled to the management of 
hie land, and the —.— arising therefrom, until the 
rightful e of age; and he also had a 
right to aren a sum of money frum his ward, whether 
male or female, in case he ur she refused the wife or hus- 
band that be might be pleased to select for him or her. 
Besides these, there were also rights arising from primer 
seisin, fines upon alienation and escheat, the first of which 
was the king's right te demand a eum equivalent toa 
year's profit of the land, from any heir who held land 
direct from the sovereign, when he happened to have 
attained his majority before the land descended to him 
from his father, or any other relative or connection. 
This system of tenure waa virtually brought to an end 
during the time of the Commonwealth under Oliver 
Cromwell, and finally abolished by Act of Parliament 
Rn int Te Fe at 1 vill 
n t erry, in ia, a post-village, cap. 
= 5 pote the * River, about 36 m. 
y 8. of Stockton; . about 700. 
Knight's A island of British N. America, 
in Hud-on's Bay, off the coast of New N. Walen. 
Knight's Island, in Alaska, nn island in Prince 
—.— Souad, about as 60 19’ N., oe ee i 
n ts nding, in a of Yolo 
co., on the Sacramento River, about 25 m. 8. by W. of 


of ins. See Prraias (K vin, or). 
Knights of the Round Table. (Li) Se Rouso 


ABL« (KNIGHTS ** 
n Indiana, a post- village of Henry 
ver, abont $2 m. R. of Indianapolis. 
in Rhod- Indand, a village of 
co, about § m. S. W. of e 
K nit, (utt.) v. a. [A. S. onyttam; Sw. knyta; Dan. knytiz, 
tu tie in a knot.) To tie in a knot; tounite, as threads by 
needles; to connect in a kind of network; as, to knit 
stockings. — Tu join, or cause to go together, as Lones. 
— To unite cl „ as in love. 
—To draw together; to contract, as one’s rows. 
r. n. To unite or interweave by neeales.—To unite 
closely; to grow together. 
—n. Texture, 
it'ster, n. A female who knits, 
= table, a. Capable of being knit. 


ni 

Kultting. (nit'ting,) n. Tho formation of network by 
kuitting-needles or machinery; also, the network tbus 
formed, — Union or junction. Sec SUPPLEMENT. 

Knit'ting-needle, n. A long needle which women 
use in kuittin 

Knit ting-sheath, n. Asmall sheath, fastened to a 

n's side, to receive the end of a knitting-needle. 

mit'tle, „. The string by which a purse or monvy-bag 
is opened or closed. 

(Naw!) A small line used for seizings, hammock- 


clues, Ac. 

H noh, ub.) IAS. cnæp ; Ger. knopf; 0. Ger. knoph, from 
Anuphan, to tie.) A hard protuberance; a hard awelling 
or rising; a rouud ball at the end of anything; a bunch; 
as, the of a door-lock, 

In the U. States, a circular knoll; a rounded hill or 
mountain. 

(Arch.) See Kor. 

Knobbed, (nah.) a. Furnished with knobs; compris- 
img knubs; as, a kmbbed deer-horn, 

Kuobbiness, (ndb'bi-nes,) n. The state or condition 
of being knobby or protuberant. 

Knobby, (nd//be,) a. Full of knobs; characterized by 

tuberances; ns, a U no y loaf — Hilly; characterized 
y rounded hills. (American.) 

Knob Mountain, iu Pennsyleania, a spur of the 
Bine Riel, in the N.E. part of Columbia co. 

Kuob'noster, in Mixomri. a post-village of Johnson 
co, about 208 m. W. of St. Louis. 

HK nob'view, in Missouri, a post-village of Crawford 
cu, about Y7 in. S. W. of St. Louis. 

Knock. (nők) v. u. (AS. cnucian; Sw. knacla; W. 
cnnciaw, to beat, N knock, froin cnoc, u sudden rap.) 
To strike or beat with something hard, thick, or heavy; 
as, to knock at a door for almittance,—To drive or be 
Mung against ; to strike or be thrown against; to clash; 
as, one hard substance knocks against another. 

In knock up, to become wearied, worn out, or fatigued ; 
to fail of strength or power of further exertion; to give 
out; to become spent, as with labor. (Used in England 
colloquintly.) 

** The horses were beginning to tnock wp under the fatigue.” 
De Quincey. 
ro become advanced in pregnancy; as, hia wife is knocket 
up. (Used in a vulgar sense in some of the U. States.) 

To knack off, to cease; to desist; to abandon; as, the 

men knack off work at six o'clock. — To knock under, to 
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. a. To strike or drive against. 
“ When berves nock their knotty heads together.” — Rowe. 
—To strike, rap upon, or beat, us for admittance; as, 7 
knocked at the dvor in vain, 

Tu knock down, to fell to the earth; to prostrate by a 
stroke or blow, or by a succession of such, 

~ A man whe is gross in a woman's company ought to be knocked 
down,” — Richardson. 

To assign to one who seeks to purchase; as, to knock 
dmon goods at auction. 

To knock on the head, to kill or make senseless by a 
blow on the head ;— hence, by implication, to render 
abortive; to frustrato; to quash, us a scheme, design, 
project, or intention; aa, premature discovery knocked 
the affair on the head. (Used reef oy eg 

To knock off, to well to a bidder by the blow or tap of 
an auctioneers hammer.— To force off by Lluws; as, 
the prisoner's chains were knocked off. 

Ty knock ont, to bent out by a blow or series of blows; 


as, to knock out n man’s brains. 
To knock up, to awaken with noise; to cause to rise 
by making a knock or knocks, as on a dvor. 
A sober Englishman would knock his servants up, and rise by 
fve o'clock. Fipe. 
—To tire or weary beyond farther effort or endurance; as, 
the last ten miles knocked all of us up, 
( Book-binding ) To place in even order at the edges, 
as sheets of printed mutter. 
—n. A sudden stroke, or blow, with something hard or 
heavy. 
~ Ajax thinks that Agamemnon feels the Knocks." — Dryden. 
—A loud stroke, rap, or tap for admission; as, a “ thrice- 
repeated knock.” — Dryden. 
Knock-down, (nd!down,) a. That which overthrows 
by one sudden act or stroke; as, a knock-down blow, 
Kuock-down argument, au unanswerable argument. 

(Colloq.) 

A knock-down argument ; 'tis but a word and a blow,” Dryden 
—A blow which fells one prone to the ground. 
Knocker, (ndk'er,) n. One who, or that which, knocks; 

specifically, an instrument or kind of hammer, need for 

rapping upon a door for admittance into a house. — The 

N. now generally superseded by the door-bell, was 

formerly an important article of iron-work connected 

with architecture, and was often finished with more 


rer 


Fig, 1483. — knocker — (15th century) 


care and accuracy than might be expected from such ma- 
terials Those of the early English ond Decorated styles 
were usnally in the shape of rings, with n spindle going 
through the centre of a circular escutcheon (Fig. 1483); 
and frequently they were of other forms, and adorned 
with animals’ heads, leaves, flowers, A0. 

Knock ink. n. A striking repeatedly against; a rap- 
ping: n tapping; a beating. 

Knock-kneed, (ndk'nééd.) a, Ilaving the knees 
curved inward so that they tonch or knock together in 
walking ; — the opposite of h. 

Knock lade, a mountiin in the co. of Antrim, Ireland, 
about 2 m. S. of Ballyenstle; height, 1,605 feet. 

Knockmeledown Mountains, a mountainous 
range in Ireland, between cos Waterford and Tipperary, 
Munster; length, about 18 m; highest point (Knock mele- 
down) 2,690 feet, 

Knock stone, n. A block of stone used for shatter- 
ing things upon. 

Knoll. („“, v.a. To ring a bell, generally for a funeral. 
See KNELL. 

"His knell ts knolled.”—Shaka, 

ven. To sound, ns a bell. 

It ever you have been where bells have knoll d to gy S 


Knoll, u. 
few knoll. 

Sax. cnoll ; Ger, knallen, a Inmp, n knot; W. cnol, the 
top, a round hillock || The top or crown of a hill; hut. 
more generally, a little round bill or mount; a small 
elevation of ground; n high mound; a knob, 

Knoll'er. n. One who tolls u bell. 

Knop. (nòp,)n. (Arch.) A boss; a foliated ornament, 
(Sometimes called knob or knot.) 

2 (ndp'pern,) n. (Ger. knopper.) A kind of 
gall-nnt. 

Knop'-weed, n. See Kxar-weep and Hansz- K Nor. 


The ringing of a bell; a knell; as, the cur- 


submit; to own defeat; to yield; to cave, or cave in; 
‘as, after three rounds, Tom knocked under. 


Knop. A n. (Ger. knospr.]) The closed bud of a 
flower or leaf; — hence, a carved ornament resembling 


the same, 
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Knot, (ndt) n. (Ger. knoten; Icel. knutr, hnutr, from 
Anyta, to bind, to tie; 8w , Goth. knut.) A complicated 
tof threads, cords, &c., made by knittinu or 

tying; a union of strands of rope made by interweaving; 
a close tie; an entanglement; as, the Gordian knot — 
The most useful knots, represented in Fig 1484, are: 1, 
Thumb or over-hand knot, tied at the end of a rupe to 
vent it trom opening ont, á&c.; 2. Aight or reef-knot, 

r securing all lushings where the ends of the rope 
meet together; 3. Drasw-) not, which offers great facility 
in undoing; 4. Kunning-knot, used to bind or draw any- 
thing close; b. Sh anl, serving to shorten a rope 
without cutting it or unfastening the ends; 6. Clore- 
hitch, which binds with excessive force. and by which 
alone n weight can be hung to a smooth pole; 7. Tim- 
ber-hiteh, very useful in hauling to move a weight; 8. 
Single baoline-knot, difficult to undo, useful to throw 
over a post, c., tu haul on, used for the druw- loop of a 
slip noose; U. Double be- nn. tor slinging a cask ; 
10. Running bowline-knot; 11. Woolding or packing- 
stick hitch, used to tighten ropes: Iz. Men's harness 
hitch, passing over the shoulder and under the opposite 
arm of men drawing a carriage, &c.; 13. Slopper-hitch, 


Fig. 1484, — THE TWENTY MOST USEFUL KNOTS. 


for stoppering the fall of a tackle, Ac.; 14. Inside clinch, 
for fastening a cable to the anchor-ring, c.: 15, Chm- 
mon or sheet bend, a very secure method of joining two 
ropes, or fastening a rope to a loop; 16. Huwser bend, 
for joining two ropes, easily undone; 17. Cat's pow, the 
turn in the bight of a rope, for booking a tackle to it; 
18. Drag: rope or lerer-hitch, used for fixing hand«pikes 
or capstan Lars to the ropes attached to heavy curringes, 
4c, which have to be moved by men; 19. Hulf hitch, 
cast on the bight of a rope; 20. Carrick bend A wall- 
knot is a knot made at the end of a rope to prevent it 
from passing through a hole. — Every knot in a rope 
weakens ita power of resisting u sudden jerking strain. 
Such ropes which will resist the strain of 10 pounds fall- 
ing 8 feet, will not resist it if there is a knot in any one 
of them, or even if the knots nsed in attaching them to 
the point of support, or to the weights, be roughly or 
carelessly made. Therefore, no knot which is not aben- 
lutely necessary onght to be allowed to remain on the 
rope : the tighter and harder a Knot becomes, the worse 
it is; the more loose aud open a knot is made, the 
better it is. 

—A bond of association or intimate connection; a union. 

* Confirm that amity with nuptial knot.”"—Shake. 

—Any figure of which the lines are frequently intersected 
in an involved or intricate manner; as, a true-lover 
knot. 

* Plowers . . in beds and curious Anots.”—Milion, 

—A difficulty; an intricate matter; an intrigue or in- 
volved condition of affairs; perplexity; a dilemma. 

“ A man shall be perplexed with knots and problema of business.” 


—A cluster; a up; a collection; a band; a clique; a 
coterie; a confederacy ; as, a knot of conspirators. 
"Iam now with a knot of the knight's admirers. "”— Addison. 
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A hard protuberance in wood, caused by the outgrowth 
of a branch; a joint in the stem of a shrub or plant; a 
hard place grown in timber by the transverse direction 
of fibres against the grain. 

(Niut.) A division of the log-line, which bears the 
same relation to a mile as half a minute bears to an 
hour. When a ship is said to be going eight knots, for 
instance, it signifies that she is progressing at the rate 
of eight nautical miles of 6,086 feet per hour.— See Loa. 

( Mech.) Same as Nops, q. v. 

(Arch.) Same as Kvop, J. v. 

—v.a. To complicate, or tie in a knot, or knots; to form, 
as a knot. 

Here's a queen is always knotting threads. — Sir C. Sedley. 

—To cohere; to unite closely; as, our opponents are 
again kuotled together. — To complicate; to entangle ; 
to involve; to perplex; as, Anotted law-like nets.” 

Butler. 

—v.n. To form knots or joints, as in plants, thread, &c. 
— To knit knots for fringe. — To unite in sexual com- 
merce, — Shaks. 

Knuot’-berry,n. (Bet.) See Rusus. 

Knot-grass, n. (Bet.) A name applied to several 
species of the genus Polygonum, q. v. 

Knotless, a. Free from knots; without knots; as, 
a knotless plank. 

Knot'ted, a. Full of knots; baving knots or knobs; 
as, knotted hair. 

(Gel.) Noting rocks which have detached points, 


chiefly of mica, less decomposable than the other parts. 
Wright. 

(Bot.) Applied to a cylindrical body swollen into 
knobs at intervals. — Gray. 

Knoot'tiness, n. Quality of having many knots or 
swellings; fulness of knots. — Difficulty of solution; 
involution; complexity. 

Knotts’ville, in Kentucky, a post-village of Daviess co. 

Knotty, (ntt) a. Full of knots; as, knotty wood. 
— Having many knots. — Indurate ; rugged; hard; as, 
“knotty heads.” ( Rowe.) — Complex; difficult; intricate; 
hard of solution; as, a knotty argument. 

“ A thousand knotty points they clear "—Prior. 
Knot’-weeil, n. (Bot.) See POLYGONUM. 
Knot-wort, n. (Bot.) See SPERGULA. 

Knout, (u.) n. [Fr.; Russ. knut.) The name of 
the severest judicial punishment inflicted in Russia. 
The culprit is bound to two stakes, and receives on his 
bare back the specified number of lashes from a whip 
of plaited thongs interwoven with wire. From 100 to 
120 lashes are the highest number inflicted, and are 
considered equivalent to a sentence of death. If the 
criminal survive, he is banished for life to Siberia. 
Formerly, the nose was slit, the ears cut off. and the 
letter F (for vor, rogue) branded on the forehead; but 
this aggravation was abolished by Alexander I. Al- 
though the punishment is still in use in the Russian 
army, it is now rarely resorted to, except in the inflic- 
tion of a small number of lashes, usually from 3 to 10, 
and that more with the view of disgracing than of in- 
juring the culprit. 

Dr. a. To inflict punishment with the knout. 

Know. (nd,) v. a., (imp. KNEW, pp. Known.) [A. 8. 
cnawan; O. Ger. kannan; Icel. kenna; Gr. gignosko, 
from the root gno.) To have a clear and certain per- 
ception, as of truth, fact, or anything that actually ex- 
ists; to have full assurance of; to have satisfactory 
evidence of anything, though short of certainty. 

“I know not, I ask not, if guilt s in that heart, 

I but know that L love thee, whatever thou art. — Moore. 

—To be informed of; to be taught or instructed; to learn; 
to possess experience of; as, he ought to know better 
than to act thus. — To distinguish ; to recognize by re- 
collection, remembrance, representation, or description. 

At nearer view, he thought he knew the dead.""—Flatman. 

—To possess a familiar acquaintance with; to enjoy more 
or less personal knowledge of; to be no stranger to. 

To know ner was to love her. — Rogers. 
—To take approving notice of; to countenance; to ac- 
knowledge; to view in a friendly manner; to recognize. 
The Lord knoweth the way of the righteous.'’—Ps. i. 6. 
To have carnal knowledge of, or sexual intercourse with. 
“And Adam knew Eve his wife. — Gen. 

To know how, or hmo to. To be nequainted with the 
manner of; to have competency sufticient for; as, he 
knows how not to do it. 

—r.n. To have clear and certain perception; not to be 
doubtful; to be informed ;— often before of. 

“ Know then thyself, presume not God to scan. — Pope. 

—To take cognizance; to examine; — preceding of. 

Knowable, (nõa-bl,) a. That may be known; that 
may be discovered, understood, or ascertained; as, 
“knowable by reason.” — Locke. 

Knowableness, n. The state or quality of being 
knowable. 

Know’all, n. One who knows, or is supposed to 
know, everything; — hence, a pedant; a wiseacre. 

Know’er, u. One who knows; any learned person. 

A general knower of manklud. — Southern. 

Knowing, (nõ'ing.) p. a. Shrewd; acute; well-in- 
formed; astute, or highly intelligent; as, a knowing 
man. 

Knowingly, adv. With knowledge; understand- 
ingly. 

Know’ingness, n. The state or quality of being 
knowing or intelligent. 

Knowledge, (nd/'cj.) n. [ Sax. cnawan, to know, and 
lecgan ; Icel. agia, to lay, to play. See Lay] Act or 
process of knowing: a clear and certain perception of 
that which is placed before the eye or the understand- 
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ing; a clear and definite apprehension of that which 
exists, or of truth and fact; indubitable recognition of 
the affinity or agreement, or disagreement and repug- 
nancy, of our ideas. — Learning; erudition; mental illu- 
mination; scholarship; intellectual instruction; acqui- 
sition gained and maintained by the act of knowing. 
“ Knowledge is power. — Bacon. 

—A cognition; the object of the act of knowing ;— gen- 
erally in the plural. 
“ Mathematics . . . are the most abstracted of knowledges." Bacon. 


—Information; notice; cognizance; power of knowing; 
as, the facts of the case came to his knowledge. — Ac- 
quired skill; acquaintance with any fact or person 
gained by practical experience; us, he has a perfect 
knowledge of his business. — Sexual commerce; copula- 
tion; — generally after carnal; us, carnal knowledge, 

(Phil. According to Locke, X. is the perception of 
the connection and agreement, or disagreement and 
repugnance, of any of our ideas. K. is the possession 
of truth, and may be historical or empirical, philosophi- 
cal or scientific, or rational. Historical X. is so named, 
because in it we know only the fact—only that the 
phenomenon is. It is also called empirical or experi- 
ential, if we may use the term, because it is given us by 
experience or observation, and not obtained as the result 
of inference or reasoning. In philosophical, scientific, 
or rational K., we have the K. of the cause why or how 
a thing is. It is the K. of effects, as dependent on their 
causes, and is synonymous with science. The schoolmen 
divided all K. into two species, — cognitio intuitiva, and 
cogniti» abstractiva. By intuitive K they signified that 
which we gain by an immedinte presentation of the real 
individnal object; by abstractive, that which we gain 
and hold through the medium of a general term; the 
one being. in modern language, a perception, the other 
n concept. 

Knowl'ersville, in New Fork, a post-village of Al- 
bany co., abt. 10 m. W. of Albany. 

Knowles, (nd/s,) SHERIDAN, an Irish dramatist and 
theologian, n. at Cork, 1784. His father was author of 
a“ Dictionary of the English Language,” and among 
his relatives were Sheridan the great orator, and Sheri- 
dan the lexicographer. At un early age he was taken 
to London, became acquainted with Hazlitt, Lamb, and 
Coleridge,and began writing dramatic pieces. He also ap- 
peared occasionally as an actor. His first really original 
play was Caius Gracchus, acted nt Belfast, in 1815 This 
was followed by Virginius, William Tell, Love, The 
Hunchback, The Love Chase, and many others. He acted 
in some of these plays, but not with full success, and 
he frequently gave popular lectures. In his old age he 
became a Buptist preacher and polemical theologian ; 
making speeches at Exeter Hall, London, and publish- 
ing The Rock of Rome, and The Idol Demolished by 
its mon Priests. D. 1862. 

Knowles’ville, in New Fork, a post-village of Orleans 
co., abt. 40 m. N. E. by N. of Buffalo. 

Knowil'ton, in New Jersey, a post- township of Warren 
co. 

Knowton. in Wisemsin, a township of Marathon 
co.; pop. about 115. 

Knowltonia, (nél-to'ni-a,) n. (Bot.) A genus of 8. 
African plants, order Ranunculacee, with flowers re- 
sembling those of Adonis, and succulent fruit. K. 
vesicatoria, which has bi-ternnte leathery leaves, and 
flowers in few-flowered umbels, is remarkable for its 
acridity and blistering power. The bruised leaves are 
used at the Cape of Good Hope instead of cantharides; 
they raise a blister in half an hour, and it keeps open 
a long time. The sliced root seems to be still more 
powerful. 

Knowlton Mills, in New Jersey, a village of War- 
ren co., abont 10 m. N. of Belvidere, 

Knowi'ton, a village of Broome co., province Quebec, 
about 28 m. S. E. of Stanstead. 

Known, (.) pp. of Know, g. v. 

Know’-nothings, n. pl. (Amer. Pol.) The name 
given to a formerly existing political party in the U. 
States, organized as a secret faction, whose principal 
tenets were opposition to the naturalization of foreign- 
ers, and to their right of eligibility for office. The most 
extreme members of the party also advocated uncom- 
promising antagonism to Roman Catholicism. They 
published their“ platform” of political principles, June 
15, 1855. From members invariably replying “I don't 
know.“ when questioned as to the tendencies of the 
society, the name originated. 

Know’-nothingism, n. The political principles 
of the Know-nothings. (U. States.) 

Knox, Henny, an American general and statesman, B. 
in Boston, 1750. He received a common-school educa- 
tion, and was brought up to the business of a bookseller. 
By availing himself of the advantages afforded him by 
his opportunity of procuring and perusing military 
books, he became an adept in military science. At the 
battle of Bunker Hill he was actively engaged, as aide to 
Gen. Ward, in reconnoitring the enemy's movements, 
and upon his report Ward issued his orders. He soon 
attracted the attention of Gen. Washington as an en- 
gineer and artillerist, and at the recommendation of the 
latter he was promote: to the command of an artillery 
regiment then forming. In the winter of 1776 he was 
sent to the forts on the border for supplies of ordnance, 
and was successful, notwithstanding the severity of the 
season, and the watchfulness of the enemy, and was 
thus instrumental in procuring the evacuation of N. Y. 
He particularly distinguished himself in the repulse of 
Cornwallis at Assunpink in 1777, at Princeton, — on 
which occasion he received from Congress the appoint- 
ment as Brigadier-General of Artillery,—and at the 
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battle of Monmouth, in 1778, on which latter occasion 
Washington, in his general order after the Lattle, had 
“the satisfaction to inform Gen. Knox and his officers 
that the enemy had done them the justice to acknowl- 
edge that no artillery could have Leen better served 
than the American.” For bis signal service at Yorktown 
he was promoted to the rank of Major-General by Con- 
gress. He was appointed Secretary of War in 1785, to 
which dept. that of the Navy was at that time joined. 
He was the constant friend and adviser of Washington 
during his administration, and rendered him valuable 
service in disbanding the army, in Shay’s rebellion, and 
in the conduct of Indian affairs. He resigned his posi- 
tion in the cabinet in 1795, and retired into private life. 
D. in 1808. 

Knox, s,) Jonx, the founder of Scottish Calvinism, 
was h. 1505, and educated at St. Andrews Becoming a 
convert from the Roman Catholic faith, he espoused the 
tenets of the Reformation with a zeal amounting to 
bigotry. In 1552, he was appointed chaplain to Edward 
VI. of England, but soon relinquished the post, declin- 
ing to conform to the liturgy of the English Episcopal 
Church. He then went to Genev», and during his ab- 
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sence on the continent of Europe, the Scottish bishops 
passed sentence of death npon him for heresy. Against 
this sentence he energetically protested, and. returnin; 
to Scotland, after the accession of Mary, distinguish 
himself by the fury of his denunciations against both 
popery and prelacy. D. at Edinburgh, 1572. A. was the 
author of a History of the Keformation of Religion 
within the Realm of Scotland, and other works. 

Knox, in Jllinnis, n N.W. co.; area, abt. 840 sq. m. 
Rivers. Spoon River, and some smaller streams. Sur- 
Jace, mostly level; soil, very fertile. Cap. Galesburg. 
Pop. about 41.000. 

—A township of Knox co.; pop. about 1,100. 

Knox, in Indiana, a S. W. co., benen Illinois; area, 
abt. 516 sq.m. Rivers. Wabash and White rivers, be- 
sides several smaller streams. Surface, level ; soil, fer- 
tile. Cap. Vincennes. Pop. (1870), 21,575. 

—A township of Jay co. 

A post-village, cap. of Stark co., on the S. bank of Yel- 
low River, abt. 100 m. N. by W. of Indianapolis. 

Knox, in wa, a township of Clarke co.; pop. abt. 741. 

—A township of Pottawattomie co, 

Knox, in Kentucky, a S.E. co., adjoining Tennessee; 
area, abt. 600 sq.m. Rivers. Columbia River and some 
smaller streams. Surface, diversified; suil, generally 
fertile. Cap. Burbourxville. 

Knox, in Mains, a S E. co., bordering on the Atlantic 
Ocean and Penobscot Bay: area, abt. 330 sq. m. Rirers. 
St. George and Medomac rivers. Surface, much diver- 
sified ; soil, fertile. Cap. Rockland. 

—A post-township of Waldo co.; pop. abt. 1,500. 

Knox, in Missouri, a N. E. co.; area, abt. 504 F” m. 
Rivers. North, South, and Middle Fabius, and N. Fork 
of Salt River. Surface, generally level; soil, fertile. 
Cap. Edina. 

Knox, in New Fork, a post-village and township of 
Albany co., abt. 22 m. W. of Albany; pop. of township 
(1870), 1,656. 

Knox, in Ohio, a N.E. central co.; area, abt. 528 8q. m. 
Rivers. Vernon and Walhonding rivers. ge foot, ntly 
undulating or hilly; soil, very fertile. Cap. Mount 
Vernon. 

A township of Columbiana co.; pop. about 3,000. 

A township of Guernsey co.; pop. about 1,100. 

A township of Holmes co.; pop. about 1,700. 

A township of Jefferson co.; pop. about 2,100. 

Knox, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Clarion co. 

—A township of Clearfield co.; pop. abt. 550. 

A township of Jefferson co.; pop. abt. 800. 

Knox. in Tennessee, an E. central co.; area, abt. 510 sq. 
m. Rivers. Clinch, Holston, and French Broad rivers. 
Surface, much diversified ; soil, fertile. Cap. Knoxville. 
Pop. (1880) 39,121. 


KOHI 


x Cen tre, in Maine, a village of Waldo co., abt. 
. E. N. E. of Augusta. 

Knox Dale, in lennsyloania, a P. O. of Jefferson co. 

Knox ville, in California, a post-village of Lake co., 
abc. 50 m. W. N. W. of Sacramento a 

Kox ville, in Georgiu, a post-village, cap. of Craw- 
ford co. abt, 25 m. M. S. W. of Macou; pop. abt. 2,009. 

Knoxville, in Isis, u post-village, cap. of Knox 
co., t. Il m. W. by N. of Peoria; pop, abt. 3,200. 

Kno ville, in Indians, a village of Dubois co., abt. 
451m. ESE. of Vincennes. 

Kno ville, iu Dwa, a post village anil township, cap. 
of Marion co., abt, 140 m. E.S.E. of Des Molues; pop. of 
towaship 4,586. 

Knox ville, in Kentucky, a post-village of Pendleton 
co., a few m W. of Falmouth, 

Knox ‘ville, in Missouri, u post-village and township 
of Ray co., abt. 140 m. N. W. vy W. of Jefferson City; 

p. of township abt. 1,93. 

n o X ville. in New Fork, a village of Steuben co. 

Knox ville, in Orio, a post-village of Jefferson co., 
aut. L&l m. E. by N. of Columbus. 

Knox ville, in Pansyloania, a post- village of Tioga 
co., abt. 165 u. N. by W. of Harrisburg. 

Knoxville, in Tennessve, a city, cap. of Knox co., 
abt. £34 m. E. of Nashville. It occupies au elevated 
position ou the N. bank of the Holston River, aud is 
surrounded by a remarkably fertile region. The river 
is un viguble at all seasons fur steamboats, and trade is 
active- X. was furmerly the cap. of the State. It is 
the sett of the University of Kast Tennessee, and of the 
State asylum for deaf mutes. — X. having been occu- 

ied byv the Federals, Sept. 1, 1863, was entered by den. 
Surasi. ls, Sept. 3. After the battle of Campbell's Sta- 
tion he was besieged here by the Confederates under 


Gen. Longstreet, Nov. 17 and 18. An assault was re- 
pulsed, Nov. 29, and the garrison relieved by Gen. Sher- 
man, Dec. 3. Pp. in 1800, 9,693. 

Knox’ ville, in /zas, a post-village of Cherokee co., 
abt, LS m. W. by S. of Henderson. 

Kanubs, (ads, n. pl. Waste silk from u cocoon, 

Knuc Kle, n. [A. S. cnucl; Du. kneukrl; Ger. kndchel, 
dimiu. of knee; A. S. hnigan, to bow, to bend] One 
of the small knee-like joints of the fingers. — The knee- 
joint of a calf; as, a knuckle of veal, — The joint-pieces 
penetrated by the rivets of a hinge. 

—v. n. To knock. 

To knuckle to, to exert one’s self energetically; as, to 
knuckl+ to work. — To knuckle to or undr, to yield; to 
confess to being vanquished; to submit; as, his adver- 
sary Was compelled to knuckle under. 

—v.a. To administer u blow with the knuckles of the 
fist. 

Knurl, (nirl,) n. (Ger. knorren.]) A knot; a hard 
suoslemce. 

Knurled', a. Full of knots; gnarled. 

Kaurda’y, udv. Full of knots: hard; knotty. 

Kuauisford, (nuts'ford,) (“ Canute’s ford.) a town of 
England, cv. Chester, on the Bollin, 24 m. E. N. E. of 

Chester. Manuf, Cotton velvets, thread, worsted, and 
leather. Pup. 5,000. 

Koaho’ma, in Mis<ssippi. See Coanoma. 

Kon la, n. (Zoll.) See UH\LANGISTIDA, 

Kob, Koba, n. (Zol) A species uf antelope, about 
the size of the European stag. — Fischer. 

Ko bal t, n. (Cum.) See Cosatt. 

Mo’bollite, n. (Min.) A mineral resembling Anti- 
mony Gtauce iu general appearance, but with a brighter 
lustre and a radiated structure. It is a sulpho-bismu- 
thate of lead. in which part of the lead is replaced by 
iron and copper. 

Ko'blentz. See COBLENTZ. 

Kobold, n. [Ger., « spirit.) (Superstitions.) A spirit, 
differing trom the spectre in never having been a living 
human creature. It is the German correspondent of 
the English yoblin, of which it is probably the origin. 
From it the metal Cobalt derives its name, The X. is 
said to be connected with n house or family, and always 
to appear in human shaps. Among the superstitious 
peasantry, the K. are believed to be inclined to mis- 
chief and teasing, but, on the whole, more desirous of 

doing good thau evil to men, except when irritated. In 
the mines they are believed to appear, sometimes in the 
form of a blue flame, sometimes in that of a dwarfish 
child, aud to point out rich veins. The minera, how- 
ever, are afraid of disturbing the underground kobulds. 
Koch ville, in Michigan, a township of Saginaw co.; 


15 alt. 655 

boek. Cartes P\UL DE, a popular French novelist, son 
of a Dutch banker, B. at Passy. 1794. A. has composed 
upwards of 50 novels, besides a great number of vaude- 
villes and vers de société. For the last 30 years he has 
been u great favorite with the mid:lle classes, not only 
of France, bat, it may be said, of all Europe, being every- 
Where conventionally tabooed, but every where read with 
avidity. His novels, though displaying no great literary 
Sbulus, are remarkable for fertility of humorons inven- 
tiou, the naturalness of the narration, and the liveliness 
of his pictures, though sometimes disfigured by the 
licentious freedom of their representations, D. 1871. 

Kodiak, in A/aska, an island in the N. Pacific Ocean, 
off the W. coast of the peninsula of Alaska; area, abt. 
3.750 sq.m. Surface, mountainous. It has the barbor 
and station of St. Paul on the N. side. 

Koff, u. 


sacred utensils of the tabernacle during the journey- 
. 16-24; 


Num. iv, 4-15.) 
Koh-i-noor’, n. See DIAMOND. 


KONI 


Kohl. (c,) Joan George, a German writer and traveller, 
B. at Bremen, 1808. After having studied science in his 
native town, and law in the universities of Göttingen, 
Heidelberg, and Munich, he travelled over Livonia, 
visited a great part of Russia, and returning to Ger- 
mauy in 1838, settled at Dresden, whence he made those 
journeys to various parts of Europe which have since 
rendered his name popular as a traveller. Among the 
numerous works written by him may be mentioned 
Sketches and Pictures in St. Petersburg, and Travels in 
the South of Russia, published in 1841; A Hundred 
Days Travel in the Austrian States ; Travels in Styria 
and Upper Bavaria; and Travels in Englund, in 1342; 
Tie British Isles and their Inhabitants, in 1844; Travels 
in Denmark, and in the Duchies of Schleswig and Hol- 
stein, in 1846; Remarks on the Danish and German 
Nationalities and Language as found in Schleswig, in 
1847 ; and Travels in Istria, Dalmatia, and Montenegro, 
in 1851. In 1854 he started for the United States, where 
he remained four years, aud wrote Travels in Cunada, 
published in 1855: Travels in the North-western Parts 
of the United States, in 1857; and Kitahi-Gamis, or 
Tales from Lake Superior. Iu 1857 he contributed to 
the Sinithsouian Institute two treatises on the maps 
and charts of the New World at different periods, and 
wrote ns a supplemental volume to Hakluyts great 
work, a descriptive catalogue of all maps, charts, and 
surveys relating to America. In 1861 he published n 
History of, and Commentary on, Two Maps of the New 
World, made in Spain at the commencement of the reign 
of the Enperor Chars V. K, Who has lectured before 
various learned societies, has written some works of a 
more purely scientific nature. His History of the Dis- 
covery uf America was translated into Euglish in 1862. 

Kohlra’bi, n. (Bol.) See Brassica. 

Ko Kan. See KHOKAN. 

Koko'mo, in /ndiana, a post-village, cap. of Howard 
co., about 5 m. N. of Indianapolis; pop. about 2,000, 

Ko’kum Batter, u. (Bot.) Sve GARCINIA. 

Ko la-nats, n. pl. (Bot.) See STERCULIA. 

Kolapob. or Kolapur, (kol-a-por’,) a rajahship of 
Hindostan, in the presidency of Bombay; Lat. between 
15° 50’ and 179 17’ N., Lon. between 73° 47’ and 74° 46’ 
E Area, 3,445 sq.m. Pop. 550,000. 

Kolemokee’ Creek, in Georgia. See CoLamoxa. 

Kidlliker, RUDOLPH ALBERT, (ke(rpl'le-ker,) an eminent 
modern German physiologist and microscopical observer, 
B. in Zurich, 1817. He is professor of anatomy und 
physiology at the university of Würzburg, and has dis- 
tinguished himself by his discoveries in science, chiefly 
by the aid of the microscope. In 1841 he put forth an 
important paper on the reproductive organs and fluid of 
invertebrate animals. His greatest effort is a work on 
the Microscopic Anatomy or Histology of the Human 
Body, the publication of which was commenced in 1850. 
Messrs. Busk und Huxley have translated the introduc- 
tion of this important contribution to science, which, it 
is stated, has placed its author at the head of living his- 
tologists. 

Köln. See Cotodxx. 

Kolom' nun, a town of European Russia, govt. Moscow, 
on the Moskwa, near its junction with the Oka, 62 m. S. 
E. of Moscow. Manuf. Silks, wvulleus, and cotton- 
prints. Pop. 15,000. 

Kolyma, or Kovyma, (ko-lé’ma,) a river of Asiatic 
Russia, in Siberia, rising in the Stanovoy Mountains, 
Lat. 619 307 N. Aftera N. E course of 700 m., it flows into 
the Frozen Ocean, Lat. 69° 40’ N., Lon. 161° 30’ E. 

Komorn’. See COMORN. 

Kongsberg, (kongs‘bairg,) a town of Norway, govt. 
of Aggerhuus, on the Louven, 40 m. S. W. of Christiania. 
K. is noted for its silver mines, which are the most jim- 
portant in the kingdom A has a school of mines, and 
a govt. manufactory of arms and powder. Pop. 4,600. 

HKonlah, or Konieh, (anc. /conium,) a large town 
of Asiatic Turkey, capital of the prov of Karaman, sit- 
uated in a rich, well-watered plain, in Lat.37° 54’ N., 
and Lon. 32° 40’ E. It is surrounded by walls from two 
to three miles in circuit, built from the ruins of ancient 
Seljuk edifices, and surmounted by square towers. Its 
numerous minarets, and its mosques and other public 
buildings, give it an imposing appearance, but. like most 
of the towns of Asia Minor, it is nyw in a sadly ruinous 
condition. Many interesting remains of Saracenic 
architecture are to be met with, and some imposing 
ruins are found here. X. is the chief emporium for 
the products of the interior. Carpets and colored mo- 
rocco leather are manufactured, and cotton, wool, and 
skins are exported to Smyrna.—Paul and Barnabas 
preached in this ancient city (Acts xiii. 51) in 45, from 
which they were compelled to flee, on account of a 
conspiracy against them (Acts xiv. 1-6). Councils were 
held here in 231 and in 378. The Saracens captured it 
in 1074. The Crusaders took it in 1097, and again under 
Frederick I. (Barbarossa), June 10, 1190. The Mongols 
seized it in 1244, and the Turks in 1486. Ibrahim Pacha 
won here a decisive battle over the Turks in Dec., 1832. 
Pop. 50.000. 

Kén’igsberg, a walled town of Prussia, prov. Bran- 
denburg, 41 m. N. of Frank ſort-on-the-Oler. 

Konigsberg, (ke(r)’nigs-berg,) a city of Prussia, prov. 
of E. Prussia, on the Pregel, 4 in. from its entrance into 
the Frische Haff, Lat. 54° 42’ 8” N., Lon. 20° 30’ 2” E. 
K. contains many beautiful edifices, among which the 
cathedral is conspicuous, which, besides its architecture 
aud ornaments, is remarkable for its organ, erected in 
1721, and containing 5,000 pipes. The 


Kon’rad, Konradin. 
Koo'doo, n. 


university, Koo’lo-kam’ba, n 


KOOR 


Pregel. The houses have their foundations on piles, as 
at Venice aud Amsterdam. Pup. 122,686. 

Kénigsgratz, (ker /necgs-griutz,) a town of Austria, 
iu Bohemia, on the Elbe, at the confluence of the Adler, 
64m E. N. E. of Prague. Manuf. Cloth, musical instru- 
meuts, aud shoes. Pop. 10400. For the battle fought 
here in 1866, see Savowa 
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Kon'igsmark, bur CHRISTOPHER, Count, a cele- 


brated Swedish adventurer. He was descended from an 
ancient noble family of Brandenburg, u branch of which 
had passed intu Sweden, where it had produced many 
distinguished soldiers. Philip went to Hanover, where 
the elector, Ernest Augustus, appointed him colonel of a 
regiment of dragon. The electoral prince, George Louis, 
afterwards George I., king of Great Britain, had married 
his cousin Sophia-Dorothea, of Zell, a beautiful, witty, 
and accomplished princess. Alienated from her husband 
by his gloomy and jealous character, Sophia was natu- 
rally attracted by the friendship of K., whom she had 
known when young, and gladly availed herself of his 
offer to aid her to fly from the court of Hanover, where 
she was most unkindly treated, to France. On the night 
of the intended elopement, 1694, the count was attacked 
in the street by four soldiers, and, after a desperate re- 
sistance, cut down and murdered, his body being burnt 
on the following morning. The guilty wife was shut up 
in the gloomy castle of Zell, where she was kept a close 
prisoner for 32 years. 

KÖNIGSMAIK, MARIA AURORA, COUNTESS VON, the sister of 
the preceding, and one of the mistresses of Augustus 
II., king of Poland, was B. about 1678. She was equaily 
celebrated on account of her personal charms and ex- 
traordinary talents, and of the part which she played in 
politics, While u girl, she wrote aud spoke Swedish, 
German, French, Italian, and English, read the classics 
in the original languages, had an extensive knowledge 
of history and geography. and composed poems in 
French and Italian. She played on several instruments, 
composed music, sang, and painted with great skill,—all 
which accomplishments were aided by a refined wit and 
superior couversational powers. Thus gitted and ac- 
complished, she arrived, in 1601, in Dresden, with her 
two sisters. The elector fell in love with her at first 
sight; she yielded, appeared at court as his mistress, and 
bore lim a son, the famous Marshal Saxe (q. r.), to whose 
training she gave up the remainder of her lite. Though 
the passion ot the fickle king cooled, and another favor- 
ite supplanted the countess, he always remained on 
terms of friendship with her, and by his influence she 
was appointed, by the court of Vienua, superintendent 
of Quedlinburg. D. 1768. 


Konis‘ka, in Minnesota, a post-village of McLeod co., 


on Hassan River, about 5 m. N. of Glencoe. 


Ko'nite, n. (Min.) See Conite. 
Kon lite, n. (n.) A compound of carbon and hy- 


drogen, found with brown-coal in foliaceous or granular 
crystals. — Dana. 

See Conn ab, CONRADIN. 
(Adil) The Striped Antelope, Antilope 
at repsicrros, a magnificent animal (Fig. 1486), superior 
to any other antelopes for size aud heixht, and for bold 
and widely-spreaking horns. It is 8 feet in length, and 
4 feet in height at the shoulder; with ponderons horns 
beautifully twisted, having a prominent spiral ridge 
running obliquely from the base to the point, and ex- 
tending to the length of abont four feet The color of 


the back aud sides is a figlit-rown, witu a uarrow white 


D 


Fig. 1486. — K00D09, OR STRIPED ANTELOPE. 
(Antilope strepsiceros.) 

band along the spine, and several similar stripes de- 
scending obliquely down the sides and hips; the belly 
and under parts being of a pale hue. The head is large, 
the cura broad, and the limbs thick and robust; yet, 
notwithstanding its heavy make, it takes long bounding 
leaps with surprising agility. It inhabits the woody 
parts of Caffraria, along the banks of the rivers, and 
when pursued takes to the water 

(Zoél.) See GORILLA. 


founded in 1544, has connected with ita library of |\Koom, Khoum, or Kum, a town of Persia, prov. 
* 


106,000 vols., a botanical garden, and an astronomical 


Irak-ajamee, 80 m. S. W. of Teheran; Lat. 34° 


observatory. Manuf. Woollens, silk, leather, and tobacco. Lon. 50° 29’ E.; pop. 8,500. 
A part of the town is built on an island formed by the; Koordistam’. See KURDISTAN. 
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KORA 


Koorilian, a and n. (Geog.) Seo KURILIAN. 

Mooskoos‘kia River, iu Idaho Territory. See 
CLEAR WATER Riven. 

Koos’kovine, Kovuskovixe, Kuskoving, or Kousko- 
QUIN, in Alas.a, a river flowing into Behring’s Seu, abt. 
150 m. N. of Bristol Bay 

Koo’'tenai, or Kootenay, a river rising on the W. slope 
of the Rocky Mountains in British N. America, and after 
flowing a S. W. course into Montana Territory, turns to 
the W., traversing a part of Idaho Territory, then N. W. 
into the British possessions again, emptying into Koo- 
tenai Lake. 

Ko’peeck, n. A Russian coin. See COPECK. 

Kop'roll. or Kurrerut Menger, grand-vizier of 
Turkey during the minority of Amurath IV. He re- 
mained in power till his death. He was a sagacious 
governor, and filled the treasury, which had been emp- 
tied by the prodigality of the previous reigns. He was, 
however, cruel and relentless to thuse who gave him of- 
fence. D. 1661. 

Korvrout, Achmet, son of the preceding, succeeded his 
father as grand-vizier, He made war against Hungary in 
1662. and lost, in 1654, the battle of St Gothard, against 
Montecuculi, but concluded an advantageous peace at 
Temeswar. In 1669 he took Candia. D. 1675. 

Koprou, Mustapha, son of the preceding, was grand- 
Vizier under Soliman III. He made war in Hungary. 
He took Widdin and Belgrade, and was killed at the 
battle of Salenckemen, 1691. 

Korkola, Viu/iman, son of the preceding, was nominated 
by Achmet III. grand-vizier in 1710. He remained in 
power only two months. He was the victim of a strange 
hallucination, believing that he had a fly constantly on 
his nose. A French physician cared him, by feigning 
to perform an operation upon the feature, and after- 

» wards showing him a dead fly, with which he had previ- 
ously provided himself, 

Koran, Atcoran, n. [Ar. Al-goran, or, less frequently. 
Koran — root «ara, to read | The sacred book of thy Mo- 
hammedans; which, according to their belief, was dic- 
tated to their prophet by the anzel Gabriel, partly at 
Mecca, partly at Medina. Oue tradition has it that it was 
sent by God. through the agency of the angel, to the pro- 
phet, written on parchment made of the skin of that 
ram which was so providentially sent to Abrahain. 
There is little doubt that it was originally preserved by 
oral tradition, or handed about, having been written on 
different tragments of parchment, or on palm lenves, by 
the prophet's slave or scribe, 8cid-ben-Thabet, and that 
these were collected into a volume by Mahomet's suc- 
cessor, Abu-bekr, about two years after Mahomet's 
death. It is held in the greatest veneration among 
Mahometans, and they never touch it, it is said, with 
unwashed hands; and on the cover of it is written, 
“Let none touch but they who are clean.” They swear 
by it, take omens from it, carry it in war, write its 
verses on their banners, and make it their companion 
throughout all troubles and dangers. The doct U 
the Koran is as ancient, they say, as the first prophets 
since God chastised Adam's children; that Noah re- 
paired what the first had lost; then Abraham suc- 
ceeded, then Joseph, then Moses; that Christ estab- 
lished, and Mahomet confirmed it. The principal ar- 
ticles of belief, are, that there is but one God, eternal 
and all-powerful, and that his divine law was fully de- 
clared by his prophets, and by Christ himself, Ma- 
homet, however, is the last, and by far the most illustri- 
ous apostle; and as the Gospels have been maimed and 
altered, the Koran is to be revered as the only genuine 
revelation. Man is immortal, and will be judged at the 
last day. Sinners will be cast into hell. Moslems, true 
and virtuons, will be rewarded with everlasting happi- 
Ness in a paradise enlivened by beautiful virgins. The 
hope of salvation, however, is not confined to the Mus- 
sulman; for all who believe in God, and do good works, 
will be saved. With reference to the description of the Mo- 

chammedan heaven, an old writer informs us that there 
are described in the Koran seven paradises: the first, 
they say, is of fine silver; the second, of gold; the 
third, of precious stones, where there is an angel, be- 
tween whose one hand and the other is 70,000 days’ 
journey, and that he is always reading on a book; the 
fourth is of emerald; the fifth, of crystal; the sixth, 
of the color of fire; and the seventh, a delicious garden, 
watered with fountains, and rivers of milk, honey, and 
wine; with divers sorts of trees, always green, and ap- 
ples, whose kernels are changed into girls, so handsome 
and sweet, that if one of them should spit into the sea, 
the waters thereof would be no more bitter. They add 
that this paradise is guarded by angels, of which one 
has a cow's head with horns, which have 40,000 knots, 
and that there are 40 days’ journey betwixt each knot. 
There are others which have 70 mouths, and every mouth 
70 tongues, and each tongue praises God 70 times aday, 
in 70 different idioms. Before the throne of God there 
are l4 wax-candles lighted, which contain 50 years’ 
journey from one end to the other; that all the apart- 
ments of heaven are garnished with all that may be con- 
ceived most pompous, rich, and magnificent; that the 
blessed are there fed with the most rare and delicious 
viands, and that they marry women who continually 
renew their beauty. They add, that their wives do not 
enter paradise, but behold the happiness of their hus- 
bands at n distance. One of the most weighty obliga- 
tions imposed by the Koran is to propagate Islamism, 
i. c. Mohammedanism ; and besides this, many practical 
duties are pointed wut. Prayers at appointed periods, 
fasting, and charity, are indispensable. Cleanliness and 
religious ablutions are strongly urged, and, once in a 
man’s life, a pilgrimage to Mecca, Mahomet’s birthplace. 


In many usages the Koran restricts, while it indulges, Koscius’ko, in Indiana, a N. co.; area, abt. 558 sq. m. 
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the prejudices of Mohammedans: as, for instance, instead 


lowed. Murder, adultery, calumny, perjury, and pork, | 
are sinful, and prohibited; and usury, gaming, and wine 
are forbidden. The Koran is, doubtless, the offspring 
of frand and imposture; but its religion must surely 
have been a blessing to the Eastern world, substituting, 
as it did, the exercise of prayer and charity for the sac- 
rifice of human victims, and breathing a spirit which 
was purity itself wheu placed iu juxtaposition with the 
bloodthirstiness, rapine, and discord which prevailed 
when Mahomet produced his Koran. 

Korat’, u state of Asia, tributary to Siam, in Lat. 15°, 
40’. N.; pop. about 60,000, 

Kordofan’, a country of E. Africa, subject to the sov- 
ervign of Egypt, between the kingdom of Darfur and 
that of Sennaar; Lat. bet. 11° and 15° N., Lon, 28° and 
320 E. The Bahr-el-Abiad (White Nile) traverses its 
S. E. part. The principal town is Obeid, or El Obeid. 
The climate is very unhealthy. The population, which 
consists uf negroes, Arabs, and emigrants from Dongola, 
is estimated at 400,000 

KOr’ner, Kart Tuzopon, an eminent poet, often 
called the German Tyrtwus, was h. at Dresden, 1791; 
and, after studying at Leipsic, became a dramatist, and 
secretary to the management of the court theatre of 
Vienna. Being an enthusiast for the liberty of Ger- 
many. he entered as a volunteer into the Prusian army, 
in 18 signalized himself equally by his bravery and 
his martial songs; was promoted for his conduct at the 
battle of Lützen; was afterwards twice wounded ; made 
a lieutenant; and fell in a skirmish with the French, 
in Mecklenburg, August 26, 1813. His lyrical poems 
were published after his death, under the title of Fhe 
Lyre and Sword; but innumerable editious of his 
works, consisting of his dramas, poems, and other liter- 
ary remains, have since been published in Germany: 
and many of his writings have been repeatedly trans- 
lated into English. 

Korn’'thal, (Society of.) (Frcl. Hist.) A religions 
community in the kingdom of Wtirtemberg, founded 
by one Hoffman, a hurgomaster of Leonberg. Perceiv- 
ing that a difference of religious belief led many of the 


of unlimited polygamy, four wives are, ut most, by it al- 
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Rivers. Tippecanoe River, Turkey Creek, and several 
small lakes. Surface, mostly level or gently undulating 
soil, fertile. Cop. Warsaw. Pop. (1870) 23,929. 

Hoscius’ko, iv Mississippi, a post-village, capital of 
Atwa co., abt. 70 miles N. N. E. of Jackson; pop. abt 

00. 

Kosciusko, ( Mount.) (Ta- ce- us L,) a mountain of 
Australia, in Victoria, 7h. most lofty of the Australian 
Alps, at the head of the river Murray. Height 6500 ft. 

Koshkonong', in Wisconsin, a post-village and towa- 
ship of Jefferson co., near the lake of its own name; 
pop. abt. 2.800. 
oshkonong’ Creek, in Wisconsin, rises in Dane 
co., and flows into the lake of its own name, 

Koshkonong’ Lake, in Wisconsin, an expansion 
of Rock River in Jefferson co. It covers an area of abt. 
25 m. 

Kosseir. See Cosster. 

Kossuth“, Louis, ex-Governor of Hungary, was B. Sept. 
16, 1502, ut Monok, in the county of Zemplin, where bis 
father was a small owner of the noble class. Louis was 
educated at the Protestant College of Scharasehpatack, 
where he qualified himself for the profession of an advo- 
cate, obtained his diploma in 1826, and in 1830 became 
agent to the Countess Szapary, and as snch sat in the 
Comital Assembly. At the age of 27 he took his seat in 
the National Diet of Presburg, as representative of a 
magnate. He published reports of the proceedings of 
this assembly on lithographed sheets, until they were 
suppressed by the government, and afterwards in MS. 
circulars. The goverument, which determined not to 
allow reports of parliamentary debates to become cur- 
rent in Hungary, prosecuted him for high treason; and 
in 1839 he was sentenced to four years’ imprisonment, 
After about a year and a half of confinement, he was 
liberated under an act of amnesty. With the com- 
mencement of the year 1841, X. brought ont the first 
number of the Prsti Hirlap (Pesth Journal), which, at 
starting, was issued four times a Weck. and, soon after, 
daily. The success of the new journal was very great, 
the circulation at one period reaching the number of 
10,000. About this time A. married. Throughout the 
ensuing six years the Pesth Journal was a bold and un- 


inhabitants to emigrate to other countries, he thought 
that this would be prevented if dissenters were removed 
from under the jurisdiction of the Lutheran consistory, 
and were allowed the free exercise of their own reli- 
gious worship. In 1819 he obtained n royal edict grant- 
ing relief and toleration to about forty families of dis- 
senters, who bought the lordship of Kornthal, about 
two leagues from Stuttgart, and formed themselves into 
acommunity somewhat atter the Moravian model. Their 
numbers, for a period, rapidly increased. Their mode 
of worship nearly resembles that of the Protestant 
churches, and their discipline resembles that of the 
Moravian Brethren. 

Körös, Naar, (ke(rjesh’,) or Great Koriis,a town of 
Hungary, co. Pesth, 49 m. S. E. of Pesth. Black cattle 
and sheep are extensively reared, %% 17.700. 

Kras Hiss, or Littte Kokos, a small town of Hun- 
gary, co. Vesth, 38 m. S W. of Koros Nagy; pop. 6,500, 

Korot’cha, Kororsena, or KAROTCHA, a town of Eu- 
ropean Russia, 68 m. S. E. of Kursk: pop. 11,000. 

Kort’right, in New York, u village of Delaware co.; 
pop. (1870) 1,812. 

Kos, n. Among the Jews, a measure of capacity, equiv- 
alent to 4 cubic inches. 

Kosclius’ko, Tuappevs, a celebrated Polish general 
and patriot, was descended from an ancient and noble, 
though not wealthy, family in Lithuania, and was B. in 
1756. He was educated at the military school of War- 
saw, and completed his studies in France. On his return 
to Poland he had a commission given him, but being 
refused promotion, he went to America, where war was 
then carrying on against Great Britain. He was made a 
colonel of engineers, and aide-de-camp to Washington, 
At the conclusion of the war he returned to his native 
country, and lived in retirement; but when the Polish 
army was formed, in 1789, the diet appointed him a ma- 
jor-general. He declared himself for the constitution 
of May 3, 1791, and served under Prince Joseph Ponin- 
towski. In the campaign of 1792 he distinguished him- 
self against the Russians at Zieleneck and Dubienka. 
At the latter place, under cover of some works which 
he had thrown up in the course of 24 hours, he repulsed, 
with 4,000 men, three successive attacks of 18.000 Rus- 
sians, who prevailed only after the loss of 4,000 men. 
When King Stanislaus submitted to Catharine, he, with 
16 other officers, left the army, and was, theretore, 
obliged to retire from Poland. He went to Leipsic, and 
the legislative assembly of France, at this time, gave 
him the rights of a French citizen. The Poles becoming 
impatient under the oppression of Russia, all eyes were 
turned towards A, whom they chose for their leader, 
and invested with the full powers of generalissimo. A. 
then advanced to meet the Russian forces. Without 
artillery. at the head of only 4,000 men, part of whom 
were armed only with scythes and pikes, he defeated 
12,000 Russians at Raslavice, April 4, 1791. His army 
soon increased to 9,0% men, the insurrection extended 
to Warsaw, and in a few days the Russians were driven 
from that palatinate. But the enemy poured in on all! 
sides, and at length, after having for six months delayed | 
the fall of Poland, he was wounded and taken prisoner, 
Oct 4,at the battle of Maceionice. Ile was sent to 
Russia, and confined in a fortress near St. Petersburg, 
till the accession of the emperor Faul, who set him at 
liberty. In 1797 he took his departure for this country, 
but returned to Europe the following year, and settled 


in France. D. at Soleure, in Switzerland, 1817. 
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ceasing opponent of the Austrian design of substitutin 

for the constitutional government of Hungary, one ase 
onthe Imperialist principles. In the Diet, the liberal 
opposition, headed by Count Louis Batthyany. was like- 
wise very decided. In 1847 A. became the representa- 
tive of the city of Pesth in the Diet, and in March, 1548, 
he proposed that a deputation should be sent to the 
king of Hungary (the emperor of Austria), asking that 
a new ministry, composed of Hungarians, together with 
certain constitutional reforms, should be granted. K. 
was a member of this deputation, which reached Vienna 
soon alter the minister, Prince Metternich, had quitted 
it, and while the city was in a most excited state. The 
deputation was received by the emperor, who acceded 
to their request, and decreed that a new and liberal 
ministry should be formed, with Count Louis Batthyany 
as president, and A. as minister of finance. Many more 
reforms followed this decree, in the benefits of which 
the Servians and Croatians participated with the Hun- 
garians. The Servians and Croats were, at the vutset, 
great., pleased with the new concessions, but were soon 
afterwards led to believe, by Austrian agents, that Hun- 
gury sought to enslave them, and to destroy their reli- 
gion and nationality. Accordingly, in June, 1848, they 
rose against the Hungarians, being secretly provided 
by Austria with arms and stores, and commanded by 
disgnised officers of the Austrian army. Several des- 
perate encounters took place on the frontiers, and many 
villages were Jaid waste. K. by his great eloquence 
and energy, roused his countrymen into fierce activity; 
ten battalions of Honveds, or defenders of home, were 
organized, and these, with some regiments of hussars 
and of the line, formed the nucleus of what was subse- 
quently the great Hungarian army. Three months 
afterwards, Jellachich, Ban of Croatia, invaded Hungary 
at the head of 30,000 Servinus and Croats. He was met 
by the Hungarians, under Guyon and other leaders, and 
defeated, About the same time, Field-Marshal Connt 
Lamberg was sent from Vienna us commander-in-chief 
of the Hungarian army. He went to Pesth to assume 
his post: but the infuriated populace murdered him 
on the Buda-Pesth bridge. The rupture between Hun- 
gary and Austria was now complete, the parliament of 
the former addressing the nation in a“ Remonstrance,” 
which roused the entire population. In October, the 
Hungarian army crossed the frontier, and advanced to 
within ashort distance of Vienna, but was there defeated. 
The Hungarian parliament now retired from Pesth to 
Debreczin, where they proclaimed the deposition of the 
house of Hapsburg, and the independence of Hungary. 
The measure, proposed by K., is said to have led to that 
great division among the Hungarians which ultimately 
proved fatal to their cause. It certainly furnished to 
Görgei a pretext for surrendering unconditionally to the 
Russians, K. was nominated by the parliament provi- 
sional governor of Hungary. Meantime, the Austrians, 
under Prince Windischgrätz, invaded Hungary. The 
Austrians were defeated in several engagements; bu 

in May, 1849, a Kuxsian army entered Hungary, an 

closely pursued Görgei to Arad. In the south, the 
Hungarians were defeated by the Austrian army, under 
General Haynan, in August, 1849. On receiving news 
of this disaster, K. resigned his civil and military power 
as dictator to Görgei, who, on the 14th of the same 
month, surrendered himself and his whole army to the 
Russians. The Hungarian struggle was thus terminated, 
K. was compelled to retire to Turkey. He reached 
Shuwla with Bem, Dembinski, l’erczel, Guyon, and 
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6,000 men, and was allotted a residence in Widdin. 
Austria and Russia wished the refugees to be given up, 
in which case they would probably have been executed. 
Through the intervention of France and England, the 
demand was refused. The late Sultan behaved with 
greet humanity and disiuterestedness ou the occasion. 

he refugees were removed to Kutayieh, in Asia Minor, 

where they remained prisouers until August 22, 1851, 

when, at the intervention of the U. States and England, 

K. was allowed to depart with his family and friends. 

He reached Southampton Oct. 28, sailed for the U. States 

Nov. 21, and making a tour, agitating in favor of Hun- 

gary, was enthusiastically received in all our princi- 

pal cities. His designs having received a fatal blow 
by the coup d'état ot Louis Napoleon, X. soon returned 
to England, wire he long resided, occupying him- 
self chiefly with writing for newspapers, and delivering 
lectures against the house of Hapsburg. One of the 
last occasions on which his name was brought promi- 
nently before the public, was in 1860, when the Austrian 

n instituted a successful process aginst 
ru. Day & Sons for lithographing several millions 

of bank notes for circulation in Hungary, signed by K., 

as governor of that country. In Nov. 1861, he pul- 

lished in the Perseveranza, an Italian journal, a long 
letter, setting forth the situation of Hungary, and urg- 
ing the Italians to commence war against Austria, with 
the view of enabling the Hungarians to develop their 
strength against that power; issued an inflammatory 
address to the Hungarians, June 6, 1866, and, after the 
close of the war of that year advised the Hungarians to 

Teject the concessions offered by Francis Joseph. He 

was elected deputy for Waitzen, Aug. I. 1867. After the 

restoration of the Hungarian autonomy in 1870, K. was 
again elected a member of the Diet. lis Memories of my 

Exile appeared in 1880. See likeness on p. 188. 

Kossuth’, in Id., a vill. of Boone co., abt. 90 m. N. W. of 
Chicago: in Ind., a vill. of Clay co., abt. 20 m. S. E. of 
Terre Haute. 

Kossuth’, in Pwa, a N. co., adjoining Minnesota; area, 
abt. 576 sq. m. Rivers. Des Moines, and numerous 
smaller streams. Surface, generally level; soil, fertile. 
Cup. Algona. 

—A p.-v. of Des Moines co., abt. 15 m. N. of Burlington. 

Kossuth’, in Michigan, a P. O. of Ionia co.; in Miss., 
a P. O. of Tishemingo co.; in Ohio, a p.-v. of Auglaize 
co., abt. 40 m. N. by W. of Piqua. 

Kossuth’, in Pennsylvania, a post-vill. of Clarion co. 

Kossuth’, in Wisconsin, a township of Columbia co. 

—A village and township of Manitowoc co, abt. 10 m. N. 
by W. of Manitowoc; pop. of township abt. 2,500, 

—A village of Racine co. 

HK ost roma. a town of European Russia, and cap. of 

govt. of same name, on the Volga, 200 m. N.E. of Mos- 

cow. Manuf. Leather, linen, Prussian blue. It is the 

capital of the Greek eparchie. Pop. 16,500. 


— 
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Kostro’ma, a river of Russia, which, after a S. course 
of 130 m., joins the Volga at Kostroma. 

Ko’tah, a town of Hindostan, cap. of a state of same 
name, under British protection, in Rajpootana. The 
town is in Lat. 25° LY N., Lon. 75° 52’ K., on the Chumbul. 

Koth, u. Ger, rubbish.) A sort of scori# thrown up 
by the volcanoes of the Andes. 

Ko- tou“. „. ande v. See Kow-row. 

Kot'zebue, AVGUST FRIEDRICH FERDINAND VON, a pro- 
lific German writer, B. 1761, at Weimar. At the age of 
16 years he entered the university of Jena, where his 
inclination for the drama was confirmed by his con- 
nection with a private theatre. In 1781 he went to St. 
Petersburg, at the suggestion of the Prussian minister 
at that court, and became secretary to the governor- 
general, Von Bauer, who recommending him to the Em- 
press, she became his patroness, and he was finally ap- 
Pointed president of the government of Esthonia, In 
1795 he retired to a country place abt. 35 m. from Nar- 
va, but soon after went to Weimar, and from thence 
again to St. Petersburg. He had, however, scarcely ar- 
rived on the frontiers, before he was arrested and sent 
to Siberia, without any reason being assigned, A short 
drama of his, an indirect eulogy of Paul I., was trans- 
lated into Russian, and laid, in manuscript, before the 


emperor, who was so delighted with it, that he recalled, 


K., ani took him into favor. After the death of Paul, 
he again went to Germany, but, in 1806, revisited Rus- 
sia, to avoid the French, and never ceased to write 
against Napoleon. Some subsequent years were spent 


in travelling, and the remainder of his life in pouring 
forth his innumerable literary productions. 


He is said 
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to have written many of the Russian state papers and 
proclamations, In 1817 he received a salary of 15,000 
roubles, with directions to reside in Germany, and to 
report upon literature and public opinion. This invid- 
ious office X. is suid to have filled in a manner hostile} 
to the freedom of his native land, and he was regarded 
with aversion by the liberals of Germany. His strict- 
ures on the conduct of the students of the German uni- 
versities highly exasperated them, and the feeling was 
so strong in the case of a young enthusiast named Sand, 
that he went to A.’s house at Mannheim, and there de- 
liberately murdered him, March 23, 1819, and then im- 
mediately gave himself up to justice. X. was author 
of us dramas, and his nume appears to about 200 more, 
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neral pile. His career is strikingly like that of Apolls 
and some other Greek divinities. The adventures of K. 
have given rise to a celebrated poem among the Hindoos, 
called the Bhagarata Purana, which is said to have 
been composed during the 15th century. 


Kristnah. See Kista, 
Krokid olite, n. ( Min.) See CROCIDOLITE. 
Kroo’man, u., pl. Knoomen. 


A negro of a race in- 
habiting a small section of W. Africa, who serve much 
on shipboard, — Webster. 


Krotoszyn, Krotoschin, (kro'to-shin,) a town 


of Russian Poland, 51 m, 8 S. E. of Posen. Manuf. Wool- 
lens, linens, leather; and there is a lurge trade in wool 
Pop 7,425. 


which are either translations, or were written by other Kroya, Croya, (kro’ya,) a town of European Turkey, 


persons and re-touched by him, Among his other numer- 
ous productions ure, A History of the German Empire ; 
A History of Ancient Prussia ; and various Recollections, 
such as of Paris, Rome, Naples, &c. 

Koughs’town, in New Jersey, a village on the line 
between Hunterdon co., ubt. 4 m. S. E. of Flemington. 

Koul, n. In Persia, a soldier of patrician birth. 

Kou’miss, Ku’miss, n. [Mongol.] A Tartar bever- 
age of fermented mare’s milk. 

Kou'pholite, n. (Gr. kouphos, light, and eidos, stone.) 
(Min.) A species of zoölite or prelinite, from the Pyre- 
nees, occurring in small rhom)oidal plates, of a pearly 
lustre, and of a yellowish or green color.— Brande. 

Kou'rie, n. The name of a new gum, obtained from 
trees in New Zealand, the species of which are not 
ascertained. It is said to be an excellent strong and 
water-proof cement for caulking tanks, and cementing 

ieces of glass, stone, or wood together. Before using, 
t is fused, and mixed with one-third part of its weight 
of castor-vil, a 

Kouskovime, in Alaska. See KOOSKOVIME. 

HKoussoo’,n. (Bot.) See BRAYERA. 

HKout's Station, in /ndiava, a post-office of Porter co. 

HKowaree’, or Kwa'ra, River. See Nidi R. 

HKow’-tow, Kou- rou. n. isha) A genuflexion ; a pro- 
found obeisance by bowing the head, performed by the 
Chinese. (In English parlance, a cringing, obsequious 
salutation.) 

—v.a. To perform the Chinese ceremony of bowing 
down to the ground; — hence, to bow to in a cring- 
ingly deferential manner; as, to /ow-tow like a toady. 

Koyl'ton, in Michigan, a township of Tuscola co. 

Kozlov, or Koslow, a town of European Russia, govt. 
of Lambov, 52 m. W.S.W. from Lambov. It has con- 
siderable trade in cattle aud tallow. Ip. 23,000. 

Kraal, (krawl,) n. [Du] In S. Africa, a hut, or col- 
lection of huts; as, a Hottentot kraal. 

Kraken, n. A fabulous sea-mouster of enormous size. 

Kra’ma, u. In Hindostan, a wooden-sandal. 

Kramerin’cer, n. pl. (Bot.) See POLYGALACEÆ. 

Kramer'ic Acid, n. (Chem.) An acid obtained from 
the roots of the Arameria triandria, or rhatany. See 
POLYGALACEA, p. 1948. 

Krang, Kreng, n. The fleshy substance of a whale's 
carcass, after extraction of the blubber. 

Kras'noyarsk, Kras‘noiarsk, HKras’no- 
arsk, a town of Asiatic Russia, in Siberia, govt. 

eniseisk, on the river Yenisei; Lat. 6° N., Lon. 92° 67’ 
E. Manuf. Leather; and is the emporium of the exten- 
sive region between Irkutsk and Tobolsk, Pp, 7.500. 

Kralt’zerville, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Snyder co. 

Krau’ rite, u (Min,) Green iron-stone. See DUFRENITE. 

Krauth, Cnanlzs P. See p. 1421. 

Kraw, a town of Siam, from whence a ship-canal to 
Shorten the route to China and the East, is projected, 

lercing the Siam peninsula and connecting the Bay of 
engal with the Gulf of Siam. 

Kre’atine, n. (Chem.) See CREATINE, p. 668. 

Kreat‘inine, n. (Chem.) See CREATININE, p. 668. 

Krei'dersville, in Pa., a P. O. of Northampton co 

Kremenetz, Kremenets, (krem’e-nez,) a town of 
Russian Poland, govt. of Volhynia, 36 miles W.S.W. of 
Ostrog ; 6,300. 

Krem/entchoog, Krementcnoud, KREMENTCRUG, or 
KREMENTSCHUG, a town of Russin, govt., and 64 m. S. W. 
of Pultowa, on the river Dnieper. Manu,. Hats, sugar, 
nitre, and soup. Pop. 19,800. 

Kremlin, n. [Russ. kreml.] A term applied in Rus- 
sia to the citadel of a fortified town. See Moscow. 

Kremnitz, Cremnitz, (krem’nits,) a town of Austria 
in Hungary, co. Bars, 8 m. W. of Nensohl. KX. is noted 
for its extensive gold and silver mines, which, however, 
are less productive than formerly. Manuf. Vitriol, 
paper, earthenware, and vermilion. It is supplied with 
water by an aqueduct 50 m. long. . 7,000. 

Krems, n. [From Krems, in Austria.] (Min.) A white 
carbonate of lead; Vienna- white. 

Kreng, n. Same as KRANG, q. v. 

Kre’osote, n. 1 7 See CREOSOTE. 

Kres’geville, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Monroe co. 

Kreutzer, (kroit’ser,)n. A German coin, worth about 
one cent. 

Krick’s Mills, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Berks co. 

Krie’gia, n. [Dedicated to Dr. Daniel Krirg, a German 
batant] (Bat.) A genus of plants, enb-order Liguli- 
Jlore. They are small, acaulescent herbs, having soli- 
tary heads, with from 25 to 30 yellow flowers. K. Vir- 
ginica, the Dwarf-dandelion, is found on sandy hills and 
roadsides, from Canada to Louisiana. 

Kris, n. Same as CREESE, q.v. 

Krish’na, n. (Hindoo Myth.) The eighth incarnation 
of Vishnu, (q. v.) He was remarkable for beauty, valor, 
and wisdom; and is said to have caused 16,800 women 

to become enamored of him. He was accidentally killed 
by the hunter Angada; wherenpon all his female ad- 
mirers voluntarily sacrificed themselves upon his fu- 
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in Albania, 45 miles S. S. E. of Scutari. Manuf. Arms. 


Pop. estimated at 16,000. 


Kru’dener, Jeux A WITTINGHOFF, BARONESS vox, a 


religious enthusiast, was the daughter of the governor 
of Riga, where she was B. in 1766. For some years she 
resided in France, and at the age of fourteen married 
Baron Krudener, appointed ambassador by Catharine 
II. to Berlin, and subsequently to Venice. Here the 
secretary of legation fell in love with her, and committed 
suicide; on which event she wrote a romance, entitled 
Valérie. Returning to Berlin, she enjoyed the friend- 
ship of the queen of Prussia, and on her death fell into 
a profound melancholy, which was succeeded by a re- 
ligious enthusiasm. he became a follower of Jung 
Stilling, and wandered from state to state, preaching 
and prophesying. In 1814 she became xcquainted with 
Alexander, emperor of Russia, who had already for some 
time shown a disposition to religious contemplations, 
and on whom her conversation had a great influcnce. 
In Paris, she had prayer-meetings, attended by distin- 
guished personages, where she was seen in the back- 
ground of a suite of rooms, in the dress of a priestess, 
kneeling in prayer. Her predictions excited much at- 
tention; and when the allied sovereigns quitted Paris, 
she retired into Switzerland, where she preached the 
coming of the miliennium, and drew around her mul- 
titudes of the crednlous mountaineers, who listened to, 
and believed in, her mission. At length the states in- 


terfered, and she removed to Germany ; but wherever 

she arrived, she was under the surveillance of the police, 
who ultimately transported her to the Russian frontier. 
She was, however, ordered not to go to St. Petersburg or 
Moscow ; she accordingly visited the Crimea, where she 
died in 1824. 

Kru’ka, n. (Zo%l.) A bird of Russia, resembling the 
hedge-sparrow. 

N n. (O. Eng. crull.] A crispy cake boiled in 
fat. 

Krumowhorn, Krunhorn, u. laer]. ( Mus.) 
A musital instrument of the cornet kind, now in disuse. 

Krupp, FRIEDRICH. See SUPPLEMENT. 

Krys talline, n. [Gr. krystallos, clear ice.] (em.) 
A salifiable base which forms crystalline compounds 
with the acids, obtained from einpyreumatic oil. 

Ksar, (zur,) u. Same as Czar, A v. [Knight Templar. 

K. T. Abbreviation of Knight of the Thistle and of 

Ktistol'atre. n. pl. (Ecl. Hist.) A branch of the 
Monophysites, which maintains that the body of Christ, 
before his resurrection, was corruptible. 

Ku’ba, Kooba, dr Kouba, a town of Russia. in the 
Cancasus, prov. of Daghistan, on the river Kuban, 55 
m. 8.8.E. of Derbend. IR. 4.600. 

Ku’ban, Kooban, or Kouban, a river of S. Rus- 
sia, rising near Mount Elbrooz. and after a W. course 
of 380 m. falls into the Bay of Kooban, on the Black 
Sea, 20 m. N. of Anapa. 

Kubla-Khan’. (Chin. i- rag The founder of the 
20th Chinese dynasty, that of the Mongols or Yen. He 


was the grandson of Jenghis-Khun, and was proclaimed 
emperor of the Mongols in 1260, in succession to his 
brother Mangou-Khan. He reigned, at first, only in 
Mongolia and the countries conquered by Jenghis- 
Khan; but he invaded China in 1267, captured the 
Chinese emperor in 1279, and thus overthrew the Son 
dynasty, which had ruled for 319 years. He extend 
his conquests over Thibet, Pegu, Cochin-China, aud 
formed the greatest empire known in history, embrac- 
ing the whole of Asia and part of Europe, from the 
Dnieper to Japan. He patronized letters, and encour- 
aged agriculture, industry, and commerce. Marco Polo 
passed seventeen years at his court. D. 1294. 
Kune. a. Relating or pertaining to ancient Arabic; 
as, Kufic characters. 
Kugler, Franz Tnrobonk. See SUP., page 1422. 
Kuilenburg, Kual’emborgh.or Cul“enborg. 
a town of the Netherlands, prov. Guelderland, on the 
Leck, 10 m. N.W. of Thiel. Manuf. Arms, silks, and 
twist. Pop 5,500. 


Ku-Klux-Klan“. u. A name assumed by a secret 
organization of maranders, who took advantage of the 
disturbed condition of the 8. States of the Union, after 
the termination of the civil war, tocommit murders and 
other outrages under the pretence of political motives. 
The name is still frequently assumed by parties of 
desperadoes which. here and there, infest parts .f the 
country, and are mainly actuated in their doings by the 
desire of plunder, or the gratification of private revenge. 

Ku’kupa, n. (Z.) A beautiful species of wood- 
pigeon 198855 by this name in New Zealand, where it is 
very plentiful. 

Kallaspelm Lake, or Lake PEND OREILLES, in 
Idaho Territory, an expansion of Clark’s River, abt. 100 
m. above Columbia River. It covers an area of abt. 650 


m. 
Kulps’ville, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Mont- 


gomery co., about 12 m. N. of Norristown. 
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Kuma’‘on, or Kemaon, a prov. of N. Hindostan, 
presidency of Bengal; Lat. between 29° and 31 N., Lon. 
78° and 810° E. It includes a portion of the S. slope of the 
Himalayas. Area, estimated 11,000 sq. m. 
mountains rise to an elevation of 25,000 feet. Cup. 
Almora. Min. Gold, copper, and lead. Manuf. Coarse 
woollen, hemp, and cotton fabrics. Pop. 184, 800. 

Ku'miss, „. See Koumiss. 

quat, „. (Bot) See CITRUS. 

ekle, or Kunkle, in Pennsylvania, a post- 
office of Luzerne co. 

Kung-fu-tse, or Confucius, a celebrated Chinese 
philosopher, the Moses and the Plato of the Celestial 
Empire, B. in the prov. of Shantung, dept. of Yin-chau, 
B. C. 551. His family name was Kung, and his most 
commonly used nomenciature, Chong-ni. He was gener- 
ally called by his disciples Kung-fu-tse, or “ The Teacher 
Kung.” This title was Latinized by the Jesuit mission- 
aries, giving us the word Confucius, which has now be- 
come current among the W. nations. His parents were 
respectable, though poor. He manifested a taste for 
study when very young, and became a teacher at 22. 
His character us a learned man soon drew towards him 
a large number of admiring and devoted disciples. He 
was repeatedly applied to by the petty princes who 
ruled the smal! kingdoms, into which China was at that 
time divided, to take office and assist in the administra- 
tion of government, and remarkable accounts are given 
of the salutary measures he introduced, and the bene- 
ficial results which followed. He was, however, so little 
a courtier, and his morality and theories of government 
and political economy were of so severe a type, that he 
generally remained but a short time in one place, his 
presence either becoming distasteful to his employers, 
or his sense of justice and propriety being shocked by | 
constantly beholding what he could neither approve nor 
reform. Much of his long life was spent in journeying 
frum province to province, vainly endeavoring to reform 
the abuses of the times, giving instruction to his fol- 
lowers, and prosecuting his studies. Greatly neglected, 
and imperfectly appreciated during his life, his people 
have, since 
his death, 
gone to the 

opposite ex- 


Some of its 


treme of ex- 
aggeratin 
Bicthatitennt 
exalting him 
“above all 
that is called 
God or is wor- 
shipped,” al- 
most «ascrib- 
ing to him 
perfection of 
virtue and 
omniscience , 
in opposition 
to bis clear 
and repeated 
acknowled g- 
ments of im- 
perfections 
and igno 
rance. As is 
frankly stated 
by himself in 
many parts 
of his works, 
he was not 
the origina 
tor ofany new 
doctrine or 
system of doc- 
trines, but 
simply the 
expounder 
and perpetuator of the teachings of the sages who pre- 
ceded kim. At that early period he was already looking 
back into antiquity, and endeavoring to save its works 
from oblivion. The fact that Confucius made no marked 
advance on the knowledge of his predecessors, but was 
always referring to the golden age of the past, is calcu- 
lated to produce a profound impression as to the moral 
and intellectual culture of those who laid the foundation 
of the Chinese civilization more than 3,000 years ago. 
Confucius, then, was rather the exponent and embodi- 
ment of the Chinese culture than the originator of it. 
The Chinese classics, in which the Confucian system is 
found, comprise what are called the Wu-king and the 
Sshu—“ The five Classics and the Four Books.” The 
former, with one exception, existed before the time 
of Confucius. and are frequently referred to in his teach- 
ings. They are the Shu-king, the most ancient historical 
work in China; the King., or “Book of Odes;” the 
Fin - King, or“ Book of Changes” (an abstruse and in- 
comprehensible system of philosophy, ontology, &c.); 
the Li-kyé, or “ Book of Rites and Ceremonies.” and the 
Chuen-tsew, Spring and Autumn,” — the last being an 
historical work written by Confucius himself, and cover- 
ing a period ofa few hundred years before his time. It is 
called “Spring and Autumn” because the commendations 
and examples presented in it for imitation are supposed 
to be life-giving like spring, and the criticisms and 
rebukes withering like autumn. Of the Four Books, 
the first and most important is that which contains the 
sayings and teachings of Confucius himself, as recorded 
by his disciples after his death. The 2d contains the 
teachings of Mencius, a celebrated philosopher who 


Fig. 1488. — KUNG-FU-TSE, ( Confucius.) 
(Traditional likeness.) 


lived about 200 years after the time of Confucius. The 
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other two works, called the “Great Learning” and the 
Doctrine of the Mean,” are considerably smaller than 
the preceding, with which they are associated as a part 
of the Four Books, though they really originated before 
the time of Confucius, and are found in the “ Book of 
Rites.” The books are emphatically and almost exclu- 
sively the text-books in all the schools of China, and 
are regarded as the summum bonum of knowledge and 
literary excellence. They have moulded the minds and 
characters of the Chinese race, and are the ultimate 
standard to which all moral, governmental, historical, 
and religious questions are referred. The contents of 
these books may be represented in general as made up 
of ethics, history, political economy, biography, and 
poetry. The religious element is almost entirely want- 
ing. It is distinctly stated by the disciples of Confucius 
that he did not discourse on the gods. Silence on this 
subject was probably not owing to any contempt or 
disregard for it, but to ignorance. Confucius professed to 
teach positive truth, in opposition to what is vague, 
uncertain, and inferential; and when he could not 
speak clearly and authoritatively, he chose not to speak 
at all. When asked by oneof his disciples about death, 
his sad answer was, —“ Imperfectly acquainted with life, 
how can I know of death?” A correct general idea of 
his system may be obtained from the Five Relations, 
which form the basis of it, aud the Five Virtues, which 
were the subject of his most frequent conversations. 
The Five Relations are those subsisting between emperor 
and officer, father and son, husband and wife, older and 
younger brothers, and friends. The principles and duties 
connected with the first relation present, as they are 
developed and explained, the Chinese system of govern- 
ment and political economy, which forms a large part 
of Confucius’s teachings. The next three relations be 
long to the family, which is justly regarded as the true 
foundation of the State. Here are to be inculcated les- 
sons of respect, obedience, and regard for law. Here 
habits of subjection to lawful authority are formed 
which fit the individual for being a good citizen. Filial 
piety stands first in the category of human duties, und 
is an important part of the religion of the Chinese. 
Disrespect or disobedience to parents is sometimes 
punished with death. No stigma which could be at- 
tached to the character of a Chinaman is more dreaded 
than that of Puh-hiao —“ undutiful.” Children in their 
earlier years are required to be respectful, dutiful, and 
retiring; when their parents are advanced in life, they 
are expected to reverence and cherish them, toanticipate 
all their wants, and strive in every way to please them; 
and when their parents are dead, to worship and sacrifice 
to them. Men are exhorted to avoid intemperance and 
vice, lest they injure and debase the bodies derived from 
their parents. It is regarded as one of the strongest 
motives to a virtnous and honorable life to avoid dis- 
gracing and offending departed ancestors, and to live in 
such a manner as to reflect honor upon them. Respect 
for parents is also regarded as naturally connected with 
and leading to reverence for the Emperor, who is the 
Great Father of his people, as well as the Son of Heaven. 
The relation between husband and wife ix not largely 
dwelt upon. Woman has an inferior position allotted 
to her, and is the servant rather than the companion of 
her husband. The duties of brethren are expressed in 
the oft-repeated maxim — “ Huing ai, ti kin” —“ The 
elder is to love. the younger to respect.” There remains 
the wider relation subsisting between friends; which it 
is not necessary to dwellupon. The Five Relations cover 
the whole sphere of human duties. The relation between 
God and man is neglected and unknown, while almost 
divine honors are awarded to the Emperor and to ances- 
tors. The Five Virtues of the Confucian system are 
Jen, Fi, Li, Cu, and Sin — “ Benevolence,” “Righteous- 
ness,” “ Propriety,” “Knowledge,” and “Faith.” Tt is 
worthy of remark that in this system, as in the Chris- 
tian, Jen, or Benevolence, stands first and foremost. 
Of this virtue and excellence Confucius seems to have 
had so high a conception or ideal, that he did not regard 
any contemporaries, and but few of the ancient worthies, 
to have fully attained to it. The following is his defini- 
tion of it. When asked by one of his disciples, “ Is there 
any word which may serve as a rule of practice for all 
one’s life?” his answer was, “What you do not want 
done to yourself, do not do to others.” The one word 
for the government of the whole life is, “ all the law” 
of the Confucian system, and is, to say the least, the 
Nearest approximation to the Golden Rule of our 
Saviour which has ever been reached by any ancient 
sage. The next virtue, Propriety — outward forms and 
ceremonies — brings to view a characteristic feature of 
this system. Every inward state of feeling is supposed 
to have a proper outward expression. While the inner 
feeling naturally gives rise to its external manifestation, 
so the habitual cultivation of the outward forms of 
propriety tends to foster and develop the inner virtue. 

here are also certain forms or rules of propriety and 
conduct which should regulate the intercourse between 
men in different ranks and positions in society, and 
which naturally and necessarily belong to certain times, 
circumstances, and occasions. These rules of propriety 
are regarded as the great balance-wheel which gives 
harmony and unity to society, or as one of the chief | 
corner-stones on which society and government rest, 
and without which mutual understanding and respect 
would give place to confusion, lawlessness, and anarchy. 
Confucius devoted much of his attention to the study 
of the rites and ceremonies of different kingdoms and 
states, and the importance which he attached to this 
matter has had much to do in developing and stereo- 
typing those inflexible formalities and minute conven 


tionalities which are everywhere soen in social aud pub- 
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lic life. Knowledge relates to peat learning and 
intelligence, but especially to a knowledge of men, a 
knowledge of one’s self. and practical wisdom in dealing 
with others. While Confucius refers to the sages of the 
past as the authors of his system, he rests its authority 
upon the verdict of conscience, and it was to this that 
he constantly appealed. He sought to interpret rightly 
and to follow carefully the suggestions and intimations 
of man's moral nature. The ultimate object of Confa- 
cius’s teachings is the promotion of good government; 
and the instruction of his disciples relates principally 
to their preparation for successfully influencing and 
controlling others. It is to be regretted that, in adopt- 
ing the views and following the examples of those who 
preceded him, he sanctioned and encqnraged the worship 
of gods and ancestors, the pride and self-conceit of his 
nation, und the doctrine of revenge, as allowable and 
obligatory in the case of a son whose father has been 
murdered. To reproach Confucius, however, for these 
defects, and because his system, though excellent in 
many respects, is manifestly imperfect. is to find fault 
with him for being human. Would it not be untensona- 
ble to expect him to approach nearer to the Christian 
standard of truth and worship than he has? While he 
wus not, and did not, aspire to be great as a metuphysi- 
cian or logician, he was rather the practical philosopher, 
thoroughly versed in the knowledge of his times; a 
close observer of men, earnest, sincere, and retiring in 
his spirit, and desiring to benefit his race, and to teach 
the truth. It is, perhaps, not too much to say of him 
that the system of ethics and mornlity which he taught 
is the purest which has ever originated in the history 
of the world independent of the divine revelation in 
the Bible, and that he has exerted a greater influence 
for good upon our race than any other uninspired sage 
of antiquity. — In our treatment of this article, we are 
much indebted to the excellent work on China and the 
Chinese, which records the missionary experiences of 
the Rev. John L. Nevius (New York, 1867) 


Kun’kletown, in /ennsylvania, a P. O. of Monroe co. 


Kup fernickel. n. [Ger.] (Min.) See COPPER-NICKEL, 

Kur, Kour, or Koor, (anc. Crnus.) « river of Asiatic 
Russia, in Georgia, rising in the pashalic of Akhalzikh, 
flows E. S. E, and after a course of 500 m. falls into the 
Caspian Sea, 100 m. S. W of Baku. 

Kurd. n. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of Kurdistan. 
(Sometimes written Koord.) 

Kurdish, Koord'ish, a. Relating or pertaining 
to the Kurds, 

Kurdistan’, or Koordistan’, (“Country of the 
Kurds,”) a region of M. Asia. divided between Turkey 
and Persia; Lat. between 32° and 38° N., Lon. 42° 47’ 
E. Area, estimated 52,000 sq. m. Surface, mountainous, 
hence cattle-raising forms the chief occupation of the 
inhabitants. Rivers. Euphrates, Tigris, Zab-Ald, Zab- 
Asfal, and Dryalah. Prod. Rice, cotton, and tobacco. 
The Kurds are robust, hardy, temperate, and long-lived, 
are of a swarthy complexion, with dark hair, a large 
mouth, small eyes, and a ferocions and savage look. They 
are averse toa settled life, and war and rapine are their 
delight; they go constantly armed with a pistol, dagger, 
and falchion. In religion they are partly Christian aud 
partly Mohammedan. Prp estimated at 1,000,000, 

Kuril. n. (Zoöl.) The black petrel. 

Kurile, Kourile, or Koorile, (koo’ril.) Is- 
lands, a group of 25 islands ut the E. extremity of 
Asia, in the N. Pacific Ocean, extending from Kamt- 
schatka to Japan, to which latter the three most S. be- 
long; the others belong to Russia. Lat. between 43° 40’ 
and 57° N., Lon. between 146° and 156° E. Area of the 
whole estimated at 3,000 sq. m. The surface is very ir- 
regular, and there are many volcanic mountains, some 
rising to an elevation of 6,000 feet. The inhabitants, 
who live mostly by hunting and fishing, pay a tribute 
of furs and sea-calves to Russia. Pop. Unknown. 

Kurilian, n. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of the 
Kurile Islands. (Also written Koorilian.) 

—a. (Grog.) Relating or belonging to the Kurile, or 
Koorile, Islands, 

Kurnool, Curnoul, or Carnoul, (koor’nool,) a 
district of Hindostan, presidency of Madras; Lat. bet. 
14° 60’ and 16° 15’ N., Lon. between 77° 47’ and 79° 15° 
©. Area, 2,640 sq. m. Pop. 300,000. 

Karrach’ee, or Karachee, the principal seaport- 
town of Seinde. on an inlet of the Indian Ocean, 20 miles 
from the W. branch of the Indus; Lat. 24° N., Lon. 670 
2 3005 is of considerable military importance. Pop. 
2 . 

Kurshee, (koor-shéé’,) a town of Central Asia, in Bok- 
hara, in a fertile oasis, 100 m. S. E. of Bokhara. Pop. 
11,000. 

Kursk, or Koursk, a govt. of European Russia, 
bounded on the S. by Kharkov, on the E. by Voronetz, 
on the N. by Orel, and on the W. by Tchernigov. Area, 
17,380 sq. m. Desc. Fertile, and extensively under the 
operations of agriculture. Munuf. Woollens, sorp, salt- 
petre, leather, and pottery. Pvp. 1,640,000. — The capi- 
tal is of the same name, and is 290 m. from Moscow. It 
is the see of a Greek eparchie, and has a gymnasium, a 
theological seminary, and several schools. Manuf. 
Leather, wax, and tallow. Pop. 27,000. 

Kus’kovime, in Alaska. See Kooskovime. 

Kus’sier, n. (Mus.) A Turkish musical instrument 
somewhat resembling the ancient lyre. It consists of 
five strings, stretched over a skin that covers a kind of 
basin. 

Kiis’trin. See CUSTRIN. 

Kutaieh, in Asiatic Turkey. See page 1422. 

Kut'usoff-Smolen’skoi, MICHAEL, Prince, a cel- 
ebrated Russian field-marshal, B. 1745, und educated at 
Strasburg. He entered the army in 1759; served in 
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Poland from 1764 till 176%; and afterwards against the 
Turks, under Romanzoff. He behaved with great gal- 
lantry at the siege of Oczakoff, where he was dangerously 
wounded; and on his recovery he rejoined Suwarrow at 
the storming and capture of Ismail, when he was ad- 
vanced to the rank of lieutenant-general. In the sub- 
sequent Polish war, he was particularly conspicuous 
during the memorable day of Praga. In 1805 the Em- 
peror Alexander gave him the chief command of the 
first Russian corps against the French, and he headed 
the allied army at Austerlitz, where he was wounded. 
In 1810and 1811 he obtuined several advantages over the 
Turks; and, in 1812, when 70 years of age, the chief com- 
mand of the Russian army, destined to oppose Napoleon, 
was bestowed upon him. To commemorate his victories, 
he received the surnume of Snolensko’. He D. iu 1813. 

Kuts town, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Berks 
co. about 60 m. E.N E. of Harrisburg; pop. about 915. 

K wei-choo, (kwi-choo’,) a prov. in the S. W. of China. 
See CHINA. 

Kyan’,n. A pungent pepper ;—more commonly written 
CAYENNE, q. v. 

Ky’anite, u. See Cranirs, 

Hy’‘anizing, n. [From the inventor, Mr. Kyan.] 
(Applied Chem.) A simple process by means of which 
timber, canvas, cordage, cotton, and woollens may be 
preserved from the effects of dry-rot, and seasoned in a 
very short time. The timber is prepared as fullows: A 
wooden tank is put together so that no metal of any 
kind can come in contact with the solution when the 
tank is charged. The solution consists of corrosive sub- 
limate and water, in the proportion of 1 Ib, of corrosive 
sublimate to 10 gallons of water as a maximum 
strength, and 1 lb. to 15 gallons as a minimum, accord- 
ing to the porosity or absorption of the timber subjected 
to the process. Oak and fir timber absorb nearly alike, 
but the beech, pine, elm, &c., are more porous. An hy- 
drometer will mark accurately the strength of the solu- 
tion, water being 0 (vide diagram); then, when the 
hydrometer sinks to 6°, it denotes that the solution con- 
tains 1 Ib. of sublimate to 15 gallons of water; when it 
rises to 179, 1 Ib. of sublimate to 5 gallons. Asa gen- 
eral rule, when it stands midway between 5° and 10°, 
the solution will be the proper strength. The corrosive 
sublimate will dissolve best in tepid water. The period 
required for saturating timber depends on its thickness; 
24 hours ure required for each inch in thickness, for 
boards and small timbers. The timbers, after satura- 
tion, should be placed under a shed or cover from the 
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sun and rain, to dry gradually. In about 14 days, deals 
and timber not exceeding 3 inches in thickness will be 
Ferse dry and seasoned, and fit for use. Large tim- 

rs will require a proportionate time, according to 
their thickness. The solution may be used ad infinitum, 
as its strength is not diminished; Lut it will be advisa- 
ble to ascertain occasionally by the hydrometer that it 
contains the required proportions of corrosive sub- 
limate and water. — Burnettizing (from the inventor, 
Sir W. Burnett) is another process, which consists in im- 
mersing the substance to be preserved in a solution of 
chloride of zinc and water in a wooden tank. in the pro- 
portion of 1 lb. of chloride of zinc to 4 gallons of water 
tor wood, and 1 lb. of the chloride to 5 gallons of water 
for the remainder of the articles. Three-inch deals re- 
quire to remain in the tank or cistern 6 days, and all 
other woods in the same proportion, or two days by 
inch, They are then taken out and put under a shed, 
on their euds, to dry, and require tor this purpose from 
14 days to 3 months, according to the thickness of the 
wood, when they are fit for use. The timber should be 
reduced to the scantling required for use before it is 
subjected to this process. Canvas, yarn for cordage, 
cottons, and woollens, require to be suspended in the 
solution for 48 hours. The process, however, with re- 
gard to timber, is much more expeditiously and effect- 
ually done by hydraulic pressure. There is a large 
wrought-iron tank, 52 feet in length and 6 feet in diam- 
eter, with a door 2 feet 6 inches X 2 feet at each end for 
loading. Timber of all sizes and descriptions is put into 
this cylinder, which contains about twenty loads. As 
soon as it is filled, and the doors well secured both 
against external and internal pressure, the air is ex- 
hausted in the cylinder, and also in the timber, by 
means of an air-pump worked by a small rotatory engine 
of 10-horse power, until the barometer stands at 27°; 
the valve leading to the air-pump is then shut, and the 
cock of a pipe leading from the tank, filled with the so- 
lution, to the cylinder, is turned; the solution rushes 
into the cylinder to fill up the partial vacuum, and 
about half fills it, when the cock is turned, and the air- 
pump again set to work until the barometer stands at 
214°, when the same process is repeated, and the cylin- 
der nearly filled with the solution. A pressure of 150 
lbs. per sqnare inch is then obtained by means of a 
Bramah forcing-pump, connected with an iron or cop- 
er reservoir, filled with the solution, and communicat- 
ng with the cylinder by means of a pipe. This is 
worked by hand until a valve placed on the top of the 
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cylinder, and loaded to the required gauge, begins to 
lift. The timber is then left in the cylinder, subject to 
this pressure, for eight hours, which is considered sufti- 
cient for the largest logs, even in a rough state. The 
solution being then drawn off into the tank, and the 
timber taken outof the cylinder, it is re-loaded, and the 
process repeated; the same solution is used for two 
months, when fresh is prepared. Canvas, felt, yarn, Ac, 
are not subjected to pressure. The felt is used asa lining 
to the magazines of men-of-war, between two thick- 
nesses of wood; also to cover over the steam-boilers of 
steamships; it is said to be rendered much less liable to 
combustion by the process. It is stated that in tropical 
climates, more especially in Africa, the saturated canvas 
has stood the climate, while the unprepared, under sim- 
ilar circumstances, has rapidly decayed. — Both Bur- 
nettizing and Kyanizing offer great advantages to the 
engineer: lst. Wood of every kind is rendered more 
durable, und is rapidly seasoned. 2dly. It brings into 
general use the pine and a variety of other indigenous 
woods, which, without the process, from being hable to 
rapid decay, are seldom used in public buildings. 

Kyles of Bute, s narrow arm of the Frith of Clyde, 
in Scotland, between the N. W. part of the Isle of Bute 
and the co. of Argyle. Its shores ure very picturesque. 

Kyley. n. Same as BOOMERANG, q. v. 

Hebridean cattle. 

Ky rie Eleison. [Gr. kyrie elësm, “0 Lord, have 
mercy upon us.“] (Eccl.) An invocation used in the 
beginning of all masses in the Romau Catholic Church, 
and which, forming a part of the service of the m 
is chanted or intoned alternately by the celebrant an 
choir. The K. E follows immediately after the Introit, 
and forms the introduction to the hymn of praise, 
“Gloria in excelsis Deo” (Glory to God on high). 

Kyriolog'ie. Kyriolog’ical, a. [Gr. Kyrill at.] 
Designating objects by conventional signs or alphabet- 
ical characters, 

Ky’serike, in New York, a post-office of Ulster co. 

Kyte River, (Kit.) in Minois, a post-village of Ogle 
co., about 90 m. W. by N. of Chicago. 

Hythe, v.a. To find ont: to present to view. (Scot.) 
— To declare; to show; to exhibit. 

—v. n. To put in an appenrance; to present one's self to 
view. (Used in Scotland.) 

K y'thul, the chief town of a district of British India, 
about 1,000 m. to the N. W. of Calcutta; Lut, 29° 49’ N, 
Lon. 76° 28’ E. The town is substantially built of brick; 
and the district comprises more than 500 villages. 
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Ka’‘kapo, or Owt PARROT, u. (Zodl.) The Strigops 
habroptilus (Fig.656),a 
bird of the Psittactda 
or Parrot family, a £ 
native of New Zea 
land, and very re- 
markable as bein 
the only known bird 
having large wings 
which does not use 
them for flight. It 
is of very owl-like 
appearance, and like 
the owls, nocturnal, 
or nearly so, conceal- 
ing itself in holes 
during the day, ex- 
cept in very gloomy 
weather. The K. 
takes possession of a 
hole, when one ex- 
ists, among stones or 
the roots of trees. 
Dogs take it in its 
hole, although it 
makes some resist- 
ance; it is also pur- 
sued and taken by Z 
dogs when running F 
on the ground. The . 

flesh of the K. is 
more pleasant and 
delicate than that of 
auy other parrot. 

Kalkaska, in Michigan, a N. co. drained by the 
. River. Area, abt. 559 sq. m. Cup. Rapid River. 

yp 424. 
Kalmar. in Minnesota, a twp. of Olmstead co. 
Kane, in Utuh Territory, n county; cap. Kanorah ; pop. 


Fig. 56. — KAK APO., 
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Kanizsa Nagy, (nòdj kõh'nee-shõh,) a town of Hun- 
ry, and once an important fortress, 120 m. S. of 
Vienna, with which it is connected by railway. It has 

a considerable trade in cattle. P. 13.000. 
Kankurl. (kin'ki-ree,) a town of Turkey, in Anatolia, 
65 m. N. E of Angora, on anaffluent of the Kizil-Irmak. 

Php. 18,000, 

Kano'na, in New York, a vill. of Bath twp., Steuben 


co. 

8 (kd-né'rd,) in Nah Territory, a prec. of 

ane co. 

Kansas, in Alabama, a twp. of Etowah co. 

Kansas, in Georgia, a dist. of Carroll co. 

Kansas, in Illinois, a twp. of Woodford co. 

Kaolin, in Missouri, a twp. of Iron co. 

Karnae, or Karnak, (kdhr'ndk,) a village of Egypt, 
on the E. bank of the 
Nile, and on the site 
of part of the ancient 
city of Thebes. It 
contains the mag- 
nificent ruins of a 
celebrated temple 
(see Fig. 918 in the 
body of this work), 
the sanctuary of 
which was built by 
Osertesen I. of the 
12th dynasty. It 
stands within a cir- 
cuit wall of brick 
1,800 feet long and 
somewhat less broad, 
The most remark- 
able part of this 
wonderful mass of 
courts, propylea, 
and obelisks, is the 
great hall, 170 feet 
by 529 feet, having 
a central avenue of 
134 massive col- 
umns. In one of the 
chambers are the 
sculptures which compose the X. Tablet. one of the 
most important records of Egyptian chronology. 

Kas’kes, in Alabama, a twp. of Jackson co. 

Remon: (kde-son,) in Michigan, a twp. of Leelenaw co.; 


yp. 440. 

Sanson, in Minnesota, a vill. of Mantorville twp., 
Dodge co, 

Katahdin Iron Works, in Maine, a plantation 
of Piscataquis co, 

Kathions, (kd/the-iins,) n. pl. (Gr. kation, that which 
goes down.] ( Physics.) The name given to substances 
which during electro-chemical decompositions go to the 
Kut. ,. They are the opposites of Anions and are 
equivalent to those otherwise named electro-positive 
bodies. The kathions are the combustible bodies or 
bodies which correspond to hydrogen and the metals. 
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Thus water is decomposed into hydrogen and oxygen, 
of which hydrogen is given off ut the kathode and in 
the kathion. 

Kathode. (d ,) n. [Gr. kata, downwards, and 
ods, a way, the way that the sun sets.) (Physics.) 
The surface at which the current, according to common 
phraseology, leaves the electrotype or body undergoing 
electro-chemical decomposition. Combustible bodies, 
metals, alkalies, and bases are evolved there; it is op- 
posed to Anode. 

Knulbach, WILHELM vox, (kowl’bdk,) an eminent 
German historical painter, B. at Arolsen. 1805, became 
Director of the Royal Academy of Fine Arts at Mu- 
nich in 1840. Among his most celebrated examples 
may be mentioned The Madhouse, The Battle of the Huns, 
and The Fall of Jerusalem. D. 1874. 

Kaw, in Missouri, a twp. of Jackson co. 

Ka'wanaugh, in Kentucky, a prec. of Jackson co.; 


op. 596 
Kaw kawlin, in Michigan, a township. of Bay co.; 

. 756. 
Kear'nersville, in North Carolina, a twp. of Forsyth 


co. 

Kear'ney, in Missouri, a vill. of Washington twp., 
Clay co. 

Kearny, Stepsen Watts, (Lür'ne,) an American gen- 
eral, B. at Newark, N. J., 1794, entered the American 
army in 1812, and served with gallantry during the war 
with England. In 1846 he was appointed brigadier- 

eneral, and on the outbreak of the Mexican War, sub- 
fected New Mexico, and established a provisional gov- 
ernment at Santa Fé. In the same year he distin- 
guished himself at the battle of San Pasquale, and was 
promoted to the rank of major-general. In 1847 he 
became governor of California, and p. in the year fol- 
lowing. 

Kear ny, in New Jersey, a twp. of Hudson co.; pop. 


Keck’s, in Tennessee, a dist. of Claiborne co. 

1 in Tennessee, a district of Maury co.; pop. 
„256. 

Keene, in Illinois, a twp. of Adams co. 

Keener, in Indiana, a twp. of Jasper co. 

Kel lex, in Missouri, a twp. of Ripley co. 

Kelley’s, in Tennessee, a dist. of ne co. 

matter Island, in Ohio, a twp. of Erie co.; pop. 


Kelis Creek, in Tennessee, a dist. of Lincoln co.; pop. 


Kelly „in Misaourt, a twp. of Cooper co. 
Kel’ly’s Mills, in Alabama, a twp. of Madison co.; 


. 1,525. 

Kelsey's, in Georgia, a dist. of Monroe co. 

Kel’sow, in Tennessee, a dist. of Monrve co. 

Kel’ton, in Mah Territory, a prec. and vill. of Box 
Elder co.; pop. 453. 

Kemper, in Kentucky, a prec. of Laurel co. 

Kemp's, in Georgia, a dist. of Houston co. 

| os i= bhai in Tennessee, a dist. of Weakley co.; pop. 

058. 

Ken, Tons, au English prelate and sacred poet. B. at 
Berkhamstead, 1637, became Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
and the favorite divine of kings Charles II. and James 
IL, and Queen Anne. As the author of the famous 
Morning and Evening Hymns of the Anglican psalmody, 
his name is revered in all Protestant countries. D. 1711. 

Mem sail, a southern co. of Texas; cap. Boerne; pop. 

„535. 

Kendo'ta, in Minnesota, a twp. of Todd co. 

HKenesaw’, in Georgia, a dist. of Cobb co. 

Kon ee in Alabama, a twp. of Marshall co.; 

Ken'nedale, in Alabama, a twp. of Tuscaloosa co.; 


| mp. 1,262. 

Kennedy, Jon PENDLETON, (kén’ne-de,) a popular 

| American novelist, n. at Baltimore, 1795. After servin, 
in the war of 1812, he embarked upon a combin 
literary and political career, became secretary of the 
navy in 1852, and among other works produced the fa- 
vorite novels, Swallow Burn, or a Sojourn in the Old 
Dominion (1832), and Horse-Shoe Robinson (1835). D. 

70. 

Hen’nedyville, in Maryland, a dist. of Kent co.; 
nop. 3,166. 

Kent, in Indiana, a twp. of Warren co. 

Hentie in Maryland, a district of Queen Anne co.; 

847. 


Ken’ton’s Station, in Tennessee, a district of Obion 
C 


0. 
i in Kentucky, a prec. of Robertson co.; 
. 1,103. 
ent's, in Georgia, a dist. of Glasscock co. 
Kentuek’y, in Arkansas, a twp. of White co. 
Kentucky, in West Virginia, a twp. of Nicholas co. ; 
. 615. 
e’owee, in S. Carolina, a twp. of Oconee co. 

Kern, J. Conran, (kdrn,) a Swiss statesman, B. in the 
canton Thurgau, 1808. He was educated at the uni- 
versities of Basle, Berlin, Heidelberg, and Paris. In 
1837 he became cantonal President of the Supreme 


KIND 


Court of Judicature and of the Council of Education, 
having a seat meanwhile in the Diet or National As- 
sembly, In 1838 the French government insisted, 
through its ambassador, on the extradition of Prince 
Louis Napoleon, who, with his mother, Queen Hortense, 
had for some time resided in the canton Thurgau. In 
the Diet, Dr. K. protested against the right of any 
power to interfere with the hospitality of his canton, 
or with the liberty of a French citizen. His canton 
unanimously supported him in that protest, and the 
French government withdrew its demand. As President 
of the Polytechnical School of Zurich, Dr. K bas done 
much to advance the cause of popular education: and 
when, in 1857, the dispute between Switzerland and 
Prussia threatened to end in a war, K: was deputed to 
maintain the interest and uphold the dignity of the 
republic at the Conference held at Neufchätel, and, 
later, was appointed Swiss plenipotentiary at the 
French court. 

Kervyn de Lettenhove, Josrrn Marie Bruno 
CONSTANTIN, (ker-rahn’ da let-ten-onv’,) a Belgian histo- 
rian and statesman, n. at Bruges. 1817. In 1870 he be- 
came Minister of Finance, after having sat for many 
years in the Chamber of Representatives. He is author 
of a Histoire de Flandre (1847-50); Etude sur les 
Chroniques de Froissart ( “crowned” by the French 
Academy in 1856): and Jacques d Artevelde (1863). 

Kerr, in Illinois, a twp. of Champaign co. 

Kerr, in Tennessee, a dist. of Blount co. 

Kerr’s Creek, in Virginiu, a twp. of Rockbridge co.; 


. 1,833. 

Met tle Creek, in Kentucky, a precinct of Cumber- 
and co. 

Kettle River, in Minnesota, a twp. of Pine co. 

Key. Francis Scorr, (ke.) an American jnrist, n. in 
Frederick co., Maryland, 1779, became District-Attorney 
of the Federal District of Columbia. He wrote the pop- 
ular national song, The Star-Spanglet Banner. D. 1843. 

Key West, in Florida, a prect. of Monroe co. 

Khaled, (Hd.) a famous Arabian general, n. 582 
A.D. lle defeated Mohammed's army at Ohod in the 
third year of the Hegira, and, later, embracing the 
Moslem faith, received from the Prophet the title of 
Sword of Allah. D. 642 a. D. 

Khang-HI. (kahng-he,) an emperor of China of the 
Mantchoo dynasty, B. abt. 1653, succeeded his father 
Sbun-Chi at the age of seven years, and in his 22d year 
subjugated all the neighboring Tartar princes and 
brought them under his sway. After governing ably, 
wisely, and well, this popular monarch D. in 1722. 

Khorasan, or Kiorassan, (ko-rdesdn’,) a prov. of 
Persia, between Lat. 34° and 38° N., and Lon. 53° and 
61° E. It is bounded N. by Khiva, and E. by Afghan- 
istan. Its S. part is a sandy waste, the rest of its surface 
consists of mountain ranges and fertile valleys. Prin- 
cipal towns, Meshed and Nishapoor. 

Khosroo, (kés-roo’,) the greatest prince of the Sassa- 
nide dynasty, succeeded his father Kobũd on the throne 
of Persia, a. D. 531. He was one of the ablest warriors 
and most enlightened princes of his time, extended his 
empire as far as the Indus, invaded Syria, took Antioch, 
and forced the Roman emperor Justinian to conclude a 
treaty of peace with him. He patronized science and 
literature, and was the “ well-beloved ” of his subjects. 
D. in 579. 

Kid 'der, in Missouri, a twp. and vill. of Caldwell co.; 
pop. 922. 

Hien-long, (ke-¢n-loong,) Emperor of China. succeeded 
his father Yung-Tching in 1735. He was a wise and 
powerful ruler, a patron of learning and the arts,and a 
mighty conqueror, extending his dominions westward 
to the Oxus. D. 1799. 

Kies’ter, in Minnesota, a twp. of Faribault co. 

sf Hs Germans in Wisconsin, a vill. of Columbia co. ; pop. 

114. 
mir one, in Pennsylvania, a twp. of Alleghany co.; 
. 1,919. 
illon, in Winots, a twp. of Jackson co. 

Kilogram’metre, n. ( Mech.) The French unit used 
in estimating the mechanical work performed by n ma- 
chine. It represents the work performed in raising a 
kilogramme through a metre of space, and corresponds 
to 7:233 foot-pounds. 

Kilough's, (X “Oe, in Ga,, a dist. of Dawson co. 

Kimble. in Tezas, a cent. co. Area, 1,200 sq. m. 

Kimbrough, in Ark., a twp. of Arkansas co. 

Kimbrough, in Tenn., a dist. of Monroe co. 

Kincaid, in I noi, a twp. of Jackson co. 

Kin’chelo’s Chapel, in A., a p. of McLean co. 

Kindergarten. (kin'der-gahr-t'n.) (Ger., children’s 
garden.) A school for object teaching, where young 
children are tanght the meaning of words by showing 
them the objects in reality and in pictures. Their ob- 
ject is to keep small children under proper surveillance, 
and they are held in summer in the open air, or gardens, 
See Froebel, p. 1035. 

Kin’‘derhook, in Ala, a twp. of Tallapoosa co 

Klnder hook, in Tennessee, a district of Maury co 

Kinderhook, in Virginia, a twp. of Washington co. 
pop. 2,391. 
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King, Wii™ Rorvs, an American statesman and dip- 
lomatist, n. in N. Carolina, 17%6,entered Congress in 1510, 
sat in the U. 8. Senate till 1840, became Minister to 
France in 1844, President of the Senate in 1850, and, two 

later, Vice-President of the American Union. D. 


853. 
Ki in Minois, a twp. of Christian co. 
Kingdom, in Alabamo, a twp. of Bibb co, 
Kinglake, Atexanver WILLIAM, (In AE,) an English 
author, Taunton, 1809, and educated at Eton and 
Cam became a member of the English bar in 1837, 
and in published ZKothen, a brilliant record of 
Oriental travel that ranks as a classic. He has since 
written A History af the Crimean War, 
y South Curolina, a twp. of Williamsburg co.; 
1.77 
— — Epwarp Kina, Viscount, (kings’bro,) 
an English archwologist, B. 1795, expended a princely 
fortune in the production of a single work — The An- 
spe 4 Mexicn, comprising Fuc-Similes of Ancient 
T intings (9 vols., large fol., 1 D. 1837. 
— 2 Creek, in North Carolina, a twp. of Caldwell 
Kings lex's. in Florida, a prec. of Clay co. 
King’s Mountain, in North Curolina, a twp. of 
Cleaveland co. 
King’s Mountain, in South Carolina, a twp. of York 
co. 


Kingsport, in Tennessee, a dist. of Sullivan co.; pop. 
534. 


King’s Prairie, in Missouri, a twp. of Barry co.; 
„857. 
River, in Arkansas, a twp. of Carroll co.; 
= A twp. of Madison co. 
River, in Culiforaia, a twp. of Tulare co.; 


166. 
King’s ‘Store, in Alabama, a twp. of Pickens co.; 


£ 212. 

Kingston, in Georgia, a town of Wolf Run dist., Bar- 
ton co. 

Kingston, in Kentucky, a vill. of Milton prec., Trim- 


co. 
— in Michigan, a twp. of Tuscola co. 
Ki ton, in Missouri, a twp. of Washington co.; pop. 
.— A twp. and vill. of Caldwell co.; pop. of twp. 


1,277. 
Kingston Springs, in Tennessee, a dist. of Cheat- 
ham 


4 čo. 
Kim lock. in Alabama, a twp. of Lawrence co. 
Kinniconich’, in Kentucky, a precinct of Lewis co.; 


„ 1,375. 
in ail North Carolina, a twp. of Northampton co.; 


1,844. 
Kirby, in South Carolina, a twp. of Marion co.; pop. 
1.1 
2 Mill, in Alabama, a twp. of Jackson co.; 


Irkland. Canouve MATILDA Sraxsnunx, (kirk'lãnd,) 
a popular American authoress, h. in New York city, 
3 v. 1864. Her chief works are graphic and faith- 

‘ful delineations of Western pioneer life, entitled A New 
Home (1839), Forest Life (1842), and Western Clearing: 


irk ville, in Jowa, a vill. of Wapello co. 
Kirkinans’ville, in Kentucky, a vill. of Todd co.: 


889. 

Ide, August, (kis,) a Prussian sculptor, B. in Silesia, 
1802, studied under Rauch, and became professor in the 
Berlin Academy of Fine Arts. A colossal group in 
bronze —an Amazon attacked by a Tiger —is accounted 
his masterpiece. D. 1862. 

Kit Carson, in Colorado Territory, a district of Green- 


wood co. 

Kittan‘ing, in Pennsylvania, a twp. of Armstrong 
co. ` 

— — in North Carolina, a twp. of Granville co. ; 


Kicon’ Boe, or CAPE Gurvrt, u. (Zoll.) The Anti- 


perpusilla or pygm æa (Fig. 58), a very small species 
— mee entiful in South Africa. It is only 


Fig. 58.— KLEENE BOC. 


abt. a foot high at the shoulder; the limbs are slender, 
the head long and pointed, the horns very short; the 
color slaty brown. It lives singly or in pairs, in bushy 
districts, and is very nimble and active. 
night's, in Georgin, a dist. of Burke co, 
nights'ville, in Indiana, a vill. of Van Buren iwp., 
Clay co, 

Knead'ing-Machine. (Manuf.) Every person who 
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has witnessed the making of bread by the ordinary 
process must have felt the necessity of some means for 
avoiding the contact of hands, often not too clean, with 
the dungh, and the very laborious exertions requisite 
for kneading it thoroughly. 
some parts of this country, every operation in bread- 
making is now conducted on a large scale by the aid of 
admirable machinery: and the form of kneading-ma- 
chines are very various — the general principle being, 
however, the same in all. In France, where they are 
called Pétrisseurs, that shown in Fig. 59 is preferred. 


Fig. 59. — KNEADING-MACHINE, 


It consists of an iron cylinder, in which an axle works, 
and around which are set a number of curved, blunt 
metal blades. The upper half of the cylinder opens (as 
seen in the figure), for the supply and removal of the 
dough. Inthe large bakeries they are worked by steam- 
power; in the smaller by hand. 

Knit'ting, u. (Manu/f.) An art allied to weaving, but 
of comparatively modern date, the time and place of its 
invention being, however, disputed. X. consists in 
using a single thread, and with it forming a continual 
series of loops across the whole fabric; the next row 
passes through these, and they in their turn receive 
another set, until the whole is completed. A. is only 
employed to make small articles, such as stockings, 
gloves, &c.; and as it furnishes an easy and amusing 
employment for the hands, without engaging the atten- 
tion much, it forms a useful and desirable occupation 
for ladies and others who do not require knitted articles 
as necessaries, for the A -machines have now rendered 
it impossible for hand-work to compete w.th them in 
point of economy or beauty of workmanship. A.-ma- 
chines are very various, both in form and mode of work- 
ing. The improved Lamb A.-machine, however, seems 
remarkable above others for completeness and perfect 
simplicity. It operates with two straight rows of 
needles, running parallel and near to each other, the 
needles being operated by cams, which can be shifted 
by simply moving a lever, so as to make each row of 
needles operate separately, or both rows operate at the 
same time, and either way, from left to right, or from 
right to left. When a needle is moved up within 
range of the cam, it is self-acting, and continues to knit 
until moved down; and as any number of needles can 


In France, and also in 
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width, weighing abont 25 pounds, Its ordinary speed 
is from four to five thousand loops a minute, producing 
a yard of plain work in ten minutes, and a pair of socks 
complete in half an hour. 

Knob, in Tennessee, a dist. of McMinn co. 

Knobb’s, in Tennessee, a dist. of Cocke co. 

Knob Creek, in North Carolina, a twp. of Cleaveland 
co, 

Knob Noster, iu Missouri, a vill. of Washington twp., 
Johnson co, 

Knob’s, in North Carolina, a twp. of Yadkin co.; pop, 
1.451. 

Knob View, in Missouri, a twp. of Crawford co.; pop. 
515. 

Knox, in Indiana, a vill. of Centre twp., Starke co.; 

ap. 244. 
nox, in Ohio, atwp. of Vinton co. 

Knox, in Tennessee, a dist. of Monroe co.; pop. 858.—A 
dist. of Williamson co, 

Knox Corners, in New York, a vill. of Augusta twp., 
Oneida co. 

Knox’ville, in Alabama, a twp. of Greene co.; pop. 
1,082. 

Knoxville, in Maryland, a village of Petersville dist., 
Frederick co, 

Knoxville, in New York, a vill. of Stockbridge twp., 
Madison co.; pop. 241.—A vill. of Corning twp., Steu- 
ben co. 

Knoxville, in Pennsylvania, a borough of Tioga co.; 

op. 400. 
| Knoxville, in Tennessee, a dist. of Johnson co.; pop. 


| 8,008. 


Ko’mash, in Utah Territory, a prec. of Millard co.; 
pop. 520. 
oo'tenai, in Idaho Territory, a dist. of Nez Percé 


co. 
[xo pet; in Ohio, a vill. of Marion twp., Mercer co. 
"p. 305. 

Kort'wright, in New York, a twp. of Delaware co. 
pop. 1,512, 

Krauth, CHARLES PORTERPIELD, an eminent American 
divine ‘and scholar, k. at Martinsburg, Va., 1423, grad- 
uated at Pennsylvania College, 1839; was ordained in 
1842; was called to the pastoral charge of Saint Mark’s 
Lutheran Church, Philadelphia; and was elected in 
1s68 to the chair of moral and intellectual philosophy 
in the University of Pennsylvania. In 1861 he became 
editor of The Lutheran und Missiemary issued in Phil- 
adelphia, and is besides the author of several publica- 
tions, among which a Commentary on Saint John, and 

+ The Gmsrrvative Reformation and its Theology. 

Krupp, FRIEDRICH, (/reop,) an eminent German metal- 
lurgist, n. at Essen, is proprietor of the immense iron- 
foundry at that place, and is the discoverer of the 
method of casting steel in very large masses — as large 
even as blocks weighing more than 4,000 quintals. X. B 
name is inseparably associated with the gigantic steel 
siege-guns which the Germans used with such terrible 
effect aguinst the city of Paris. In 1864 the present 
Emperor William I. offered him letters of nobility, 
which he declined toaccept. The largest of the Krupp 
guns was first exhibited at the Paris Exhibition of 1867, 
where it excited the greatest attention and wonder. 
This gun is made of solid steel, and thongh styled a 
1,000-pounder, it is constructed to fire a shot weighing 
1,212 lb., or a shell of 1,080 Ib. Its calibre is fourteen 
inches, and its length seventeen feet. It is furnished 
with a forged iuner tube, and is strengthened with 


Fig. 60,— KRUPP GUN. 


thus be moved up or down, at either end of the rows 
of needles, so any number of loops can be added to, or 
taken from the web, and its size can be regulated at 
will. The loops can be adjusted to any desired length 
by turning a thumb-screw, so as to knit all kinds and 
sizes of yarn, rendering the fabric tight or loose as de- 
sired. The machine is attached to a common table by 
means of thumb-screws, and is operated by hand, with 
a crank, It is about 2 feet in length and s inches in 


80 


three layers of rings over the powder-chamber, and two 
layers over the muzzle portion. Like most modern 
weapons, it is a breechloader, The projectile and 
charge are inserted at the right side, the wedges having 
been previously loosened by a screw on the other side, 
the plug removed by another screw fitted to the front 
of the rear wedge, and the wedges drawn out, and made 
to rest upon a bed attached to the left side of the breech, 
The piece weighs fifty tons, and is mounted on a car- 
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riage weighing fifteen tons. 
one gon continued without intermission. night and day, | 
for sixteen months, and the cost was $78.750 Krupp's 
works at Essen, in Prussia, cover 450 acres of ground, 
and employ S % men. They include 112 smelting-, 
reverberatory-, and cementing-furnaces; 195 steam- 
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out ut the rate of la day. 

Krusenstern. Abu Jonny, (kroo’zen-stairn.) a Rus- 
sian circunmavigator, B, in Esthonia, 1770. His Poyage, 
around (he Worid from 1803 to 180", has been translated | 
inte most of the Kuropean languages. D. 1846. 


KYMU 


The manufacture of this] number of 11-inch guns. The 9-inch gun can be turned Kugler. Franz Treopor, a German art-critic, B. at 


Stettin, 1808. became professor at Berlin Academy, 1833. 
D. 1858. His chief works are a Manual of the History 
of Art. and Hindbook of the History of Painting from 
Constantine the Great to the Present Time (1837), 

Ky’ ker's, in Tennessee, a dist. of McMinn co. 


engines, 49 steam-hammers, 110 smiths’ forges, and 318, Kray lof, [vay Conpretevitcn, G.) B in Moscow. Kyle's Spring, in Alabama, a twp. of Jackson co.; 


lathes. The same establishment also produces 9-inch 
guns, trrowing a shot of 330 Ib., or a shell of 275 lb.; 
und he has furnished the Russian Government with a 


Kansas. According to the ninth census, the agricul- 
tural, financial, and industrial coudition of the State of 
Kansas on June 30, 1870, was as follows: Total number 
of acres of land in farms 5,656,879; of which 1,971,003 
consisted of improved lands: 635,419 of woodland, and 
3,090,497 of other unimproved soil: the cash value of 
farms under cultivation $90,327,010, exclusive of $4,053,- 
312 of implements and machinery: amount of wages 
paid for husbandry during the year $2,519,452; total 
value of farm products $27,630,651; of orchard stuffs 
$158,046; of market gardens $129,013; of lumber, &c., 
$355,917. In the same year, the value of home manufs. 
summed up aggregate returns figuring at $156,210. Of 
live-stock on farms $23,173,185. The enumeration of 
live-stock was: Lorses 107,786; mules and asses 11,786; 
milch cows 123,440; working oxen 20,794; other cattle 
229,753; sheep 109,088; swine 206,587. The out-turn 
of farm products gave the following results: 


bhs. 2,391,198 | Tobacco, 

ej 85,207 | Maple sugar, 
17,025,525 | Hops, 
4,097,925 | Flax, 
Barley, 98,405 | Wool, 
Buckwheat, “* 27,526 | Butter, 
Vease and beans, “ 13,109 
Irish potatoes, „ 2,342,988 
Sweet potatoes, 40,5333 
Clover-seed, hed 
Grass-seed, 

Flax-seed, Maple molasses, “* 
Honey, Sorghum “ 

Rice, Cotton, bales, 
Total number of farms in the State 38,202, showing an 
increase of 27,802 over the last decennial returns. The 
percentage of unimproved land under tillage was 65-2, 
against 772 in 1860. Turning to matters of finance and 
revenue, we find the State pussessing a total assessed 
value $92,125,561; of which $65,499,365 represented 


Rye, 
Indian corn, “ 
Oats, 


“u 


8 


rb cererere 


Tbs. 110.827 


real estate, and the balance personal estate; as against 
a true valuation of both real and personal estate stand- 
ing at $18,892,014. These figures exhibit an increase 
since the period of the last census (1860) of: total assessed 
value $69,607,629 ; true value of real and personal estate 
$157,564,119. Total amount of taxation $2,673,992 ; of 
which $809,605 absorbed by State ussessments ; county 
$1,169,138; municipal $704,246: increase over 1860 
2. 478,135. Total public State debt (other than na- 
tional) 8/442. 282; of which $1,341,975 is funded npon 
bonds in circulation; all other $251,231; county debt. 
accured by bonds (other than national), $3,547,800; all 
other $189,101: total municipal and non-public bonded 
debt $824,075; all other $288,000. The aggregate re- 
turns of true population give a capitation of 373,299; 
of which 346.377 white; 17,108 colored, and 9,814 In- 
dian. Male citizens arrived at legal age 99,929. Gain 
of population 257,193, or 239°90 per cent.; of which 
white gain 22557 per cent., and colored 2,628°55 per 


1768, by the publication of his Fubles (1808), — trans- 
lated into several languages, — has been styled the 
“ Lafontaine ” of Russia. D. 1844. 


upwards of $200,000 were subacribed after his death for 
the erection of a college at Oxford to bear his name 
down to posterity, persons of all ranks, classes, and 
creeds joining in this act of posthumous honor to the 
author of The Christian Year. D. 1866. 

Kell „CLX Lovis, (X og, an American cantatrice, 
B. at Sumter, 8. C., in 1842. At an early age she gave 
evidence of the possession of musical talent, and after 
some years of caretul study, made her first appearance 
at the Academy of Music, New York, in 1560. Her 
first attempts were unsuccessful, but after four years 
more of study and practice, she guve evidence of ex- 
traordinary vocal powers aud capabilities, As Mar- 
gherita in Gounod's “ Faust.“ in the season of 1864-5, 
she vindicated her title to be regarded as ono of 
the best of artists. Her success was not less complete 
in “Crispino,” “ Linda di Chamounix,” II Barbiere di 
Seviglia,” » La Sonnambula,” “ Lucia di Lammermoor,” 
aud other operas, which followed within the next two 
years. On Nov. 2, 1867, she made her début in London 
as Margherita in Faust.” u part in which she had been 
preceded by Patti, Nilsson, Lucca, and other rima 
dmnas of the highest reputation, but her triumph was 
complete. After a protracted tour in Europe she re- 
turned to the U. States, where she met with an enthu- 
siastic reception. 

Kenrick, Peter Ricnarp (Xen IR.) an American Ro- 
man Catholic prelate and theologian, B. at Dublin, 
Ireland, 1806. He was ordained a priest in Ireland, 


and, emigrating to the U. States, settled in Philadel- 


phia, where he edited the Guholic Herald for several 
years, and was made Vicar-general of the diocese. In 
1843 he was made Bishop, and in 1847 first Archbishop 
of St. Louis. He has been very successful in promot- 
ing the interests of the See, having established a large 
hospital, an orphanage, two magnificent convents, nu- 
merous schools and charitable institutions, and one 
of the most extensive and beautiful cemeteries in the 
U. States. 

Kensett. Joan FREDERICK, (Xenu's “f.) an American 
landscape-painter, B. in Cheshire, Conn., 1818. Going 
to England to study his art, he there exhibited at the 
Royal Academy Exhibition, Windsor Castle, a picture 
which brought him at once into note. The next two 
years he passed in Rome, whence he sent home a num- 
ber of views of Italian scenery which gave him a high 
reputation. Eurly in 1848 he returned to the U. States, 
and settled in the city of New York, where he has 
since resided. In 1849 he became a member of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design, Among his best landscapes 
may be noticed the different views of the White Moun- 
tuins scenery, of which he has painted some eight or 
ten: Sunset in the Adirondacks; Hudson River from 
Fort Putnam; Fulls of the Bashbish ; Sunset on the Coast; 
Eagle Clif; and views on the Genesee and Lake George. 
Many of these have been engraved. K. was for some 
years a member of the National Art Commission having 
the direction of the decorations of the Capitol, Wash- 


cent. Of the above capitation 316,207 were of Ameri- 
can nativity, and 48,392 of foreign. See p. 1398. 
KKa’ra. (Sea of.) The name Gash to a portion of the 
Arctic Ocean, between the Russian governments of 
Archangel and Tobolsk on the S., and the island of 
Nova-Zembla on the N. and extending between Lat. 70° 
and 73° N, and Lon. 57° and 68° E. It is entered on its 
S. W. side by the strait of Kara, between the islands of 
Vaigatz and Nova-Zembla, and 30 m. across. On the 
S. E. side is the Gulf of Kara, and on the 8. it is entered 
by the river Kara, which rises in the Ural mountains 
and forms a part of the boundary between European 
and Asiatic Russia. Dr. Petermann. in a paper lately 
pete on the opening up of the Northern Polar Sea 
»y the voyages and observations of sundry Norwegian 
navigators in 1870, states that the most important 
result of these observations consist in their showing a 
complete melting of the ice in the whole of the sea of 
Kara, and that the few floating cakes of winter ice 
remaining in midsummer do not at all affect the navi- 
gability, nor the successful pursuits of hunting and 
fishing. Since confirmed by Nordensiold (q.v.) in 1881. 
Keble, Joux, (kë'bl,) an eminent English divine and 
sacred poet, B. at Fairford, 1792. He became one of the 
leaders of the Tractarian Movement in the Anglican 
Church, and in 1835 professor of poetry at Oxford Uni- 
versity. His Christian Year, published in 1827, has 
passed through upwards of 50 editions in England and 
the U. States, and the Lyra Innocentium (1845) has al~o 
obtained a wide popularity. Se great was the love and 
veneration felt in England for this eminent man that 


ington. D. 1872. 

Kent’s Cave. (Gen.) A celebrated bone cave, sit- 
uated in a small, wooded limestone hill, at the junction 
of two valleys, about 1 m. eastward from Torquay har- 
bor, and half a mile from the northern shore of Torbay, 
England. It consists of two parallel series of chambers 
and galleries, having an approximately north and south 
direction. The aggregate length of the eastern series 
is upwards of 250 feet, and the western is probably 
longer. It has two narrow external openings or en- 
trances, in the face of one and the same low natural 
cliff, on the eastern side of the hill, and both opening 
into the eastern suite of apartments. They are nearly 
on the same level, about 50 feet apart, 70 feet above the 
bottom of the valley immediately beneath, and from 
180 to 190 feet above the level of mean tide. This cave 
began to attract the attention of scientific inquirers in 
1824, and down to the present time it has been sys- 
tematically explored with important results. In the 
Tth report on the Kent's Cave Exploration, made by 
Mr. Pengelly to the British Association in 1871, it is 
stated that the usual section of the floor in a descend- 
ing order consists of, I. Black mould, containing many 
objects of recent date, and some of Romano-British 
times; also remains of animals still living, or which 
lived in historic times. 2. Granular stalagmite, con- 
taining remains of extinct animals, and also a human 
jaw (the only portion of human skeleton yet discov- 
ered in this cave). 3. Cave earth, yielding a harvest of 
extinct remains; also flint implements. 4. Crys- 


talline stalagmitic floor, and Breccia formed of rocks 
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op. 467. 
riy muiger, iù Alabama, a twp. of Talladega co.; pop, 


frizai distant hills; bears only have been obtained from 

these. 

ꝑKentuck'y. The following items of information on 
the agricultural, financial, and industrial condition of 
the State of Kentucky are summed from the census 
of 1870: Total number of acres of land in farms 18,660,- 
106; of which 8,105,850 consisted of improved lands; 
9,134,°58 of woodland, and 1,421,598 of other unimproved 
soil; the cash value of farms under enltivation $311,238,- 
916, exclusive of $5,572,696 of implements and ma- 
chinery: amount of wages paid for husbandry during 
the year $10,709,382; total valne of farm products $87,- 
477,374; of orchard stuffs $1,231,385; of market gar- 
dens $527,329; of lumber, &c., $574,994. In the same 
year, the value of home manufs. summed up aggregate 
returns figuring at $1,683,972. Of live-stock on farms 


$66,257,343. The enumeration of livestock was: horses 
317,054; mules and asses 99,230; milch cows 247,615; 
working oxen 69,719; other cattle 382,993; sheep 
936,765; swine 1,838,227. The out-turn of farm pro- 
ducts gave the following results: 


bhs. 5,728,704 
“ 1,108,933 
50,091,006 
6,620,103 
238,486 
3,443 
Pease and beans, " 119,926 
Irish potatoes,“ 62 
Sweet potatoes, “ 2,5 
Clover seed, “ 
Grass seed, 
Flax 
Honey, 
Tobacco, 


Total number of farms in the State 118.422, showing an 
increase of 27,608 over the last decennial returns. The 
percentage of unimproved land under tillage was 566 
against 60°1 in 1860. Turning to matters of finance and 
revenue, we find the State possessing a total assessed 
value $409.544,294; of which $311,479,694 represented 
real estate, and the balance personal estate, as against 
a true valuation of both real and personal estate stand- 
ing at $604,318,552. These figures showing a decrease 
since the period of the last census (1860) of: total value 
assessed $118,168.309; true value of real and personal 
estate $61,724,560. Total amount of taxation $5,730,118 ; 
of which State assessments absorbed $2,254,413; county 
81.307.833; municipal $2,167,872: increase over 1860 
83.581.877. Total public State debt (other than national) 
$18,953,484; of which $3,076,450 is funded upon bonds 
in circulation; all other $816,000; county debt. secured 
by bonds (other than national) $6,365,864 : all other $807,- 
780: total municipal non-public bonded debt $7,361,727 ; 
all other $525,633. The aggregate returns of true popu- 
lation give a capitation of 1,321,011; of which 1,098,692 
white ; 222,210 colored; 1 Chinese, and 108 Indian. Male 
citizens arrived at legal age 204,096, Gain of population 
165,327, or 14°30 per cent.; of which white gain 19°49 
per cent., and colored deficiency 591 per cent. Of the 
above capitation 1,257,613 were of American nativity, 
and 63,398 of foreign. See p. 1402. 

Kharteom, an important town of Africa, in Sennaar, 
on the Blue Nile or Bahr-el-Azrek, lat. 15° 36’ N., lon. 
320 38’ E. This is the centre of government of Egyp- 
tian Soudan, and it carrics on an extensive ivory trade, 
K. has a Cuptic church, and a Catholic mission. 

20,000, 

Kidd, WILIA. an English buccaneer, was engaged 
as a merchant captain, sailing from New York, about 
the close of the seventeenth ceutury. After distin- 
guishing himself in command of a privateer against 
the French, he was commissioned by the Governor of 
New York to proceed in the Adventure Galley on a 
cruise for the suppression of piracy. In 1698 it was 
ascertained that A. had himself turned pirate, captur- 
ing a ship called the Queduh Merchant, and buryin 
the treasure he had so obtained on Gardiner’s Island. 
Lord Bellamont, the Governor, then procured his ar- 
rest, and A. was sent to England, where be was tried 
and executed in 1701. Afterward, the treasure buried 
by K., to the value of $70,000, was recovered. 

Kutaieh, or Kutaya, a town of Turkey in Asia, 
vilayet of Khodavendighiad, on the Kutaieh-su. 170 m. 
N. È. of Smyrna. It is the centre of the Turkish car- 
pet manufacture, and has a considerable trade and In- 
dustry. Pop. 60,000. 


“ 


Maple molasses, “ 5 
Sorghum, “ =“ 1,740,453 
Cotton, bales 1, 080 


Ibs. 


LABE 


The twelfth letter of the English alphabet, and 

the first, in this and most other languages, called 

de liquids or semi-vowels, is sounded by placing 

the tip of the tongue against the upper incisur-teeth, 
while the breath issues at its sides, and the larynx vi- 
brates; whence it is called a liqui-dental letter. It is 
the same us the Greek lambda, and the Hebrew or 
Phoenician lamed, and is found in the languages of al- 
most all nations, excepting those of some Brazilian and 
Japanese tribes. I bears the closest affinity tor: hence 
the numerous substitutions of the one sound for the 
other in languages derived from the Aryan stock : thus, 
Eng. pilgrim, Lat. peregrinus; Gr. epistola, Fr. ere. 
Aud the Latin termination alis becomes, after L aris ; 
as, materialis, familiaris. In certain cases, the Latin ! 
becomes i in Italian; as, Florentia—Firenze. In Eng- 
lish, it is often mute before consonants, as in could, culm, 
psalm, Ac. At the end of a monosyllable it is often 


L. 


&c., containing a name or title, and affixed to anything, 
denoting its contents, ownership, address, &.; us, the 
label of a bottle of medicine. — Any paper attached to 
a will by way of uppendix, as a codicil.— A ribund of 
silk, or slip of paper or vellum, attached to a diploma or 
legal instrument to secure the seal appending thereto. 

(Her.) A fixure, consisting of a fillet, with three or 
more pendants uttached (see 1, Fig. 464), used chiefly to 
distinguish the arms of an eldest son during the life of 
his father; also employed to distinguish them from 
those of the younger son. ‘The label is considered the 
most honorable of all differences, and is formed by a 
fillet generally placed in the middle and along the chief 
of the coat, without touching its extremities, Its proper 
width is a ninth part of the chief; when more than 
three pendants are employed, the number is specified in 
blazoning. 

(Arch) Same as DRIP-STONE, q. v. 


Labo'rious, a. 


Labo’rious 


LABU 


some occupation; one accustomed to, or adapted for, 
severe physical exertion; a man who periorms work 

requiring little skill or intelligence, as distinguished 
from an artisan. (Often called a laboring man.) 


The stone...mocking the lab'rer’s toil.” — Granville. 


Fr. laborieux; Lat. laboriosus, from 
labor] Full of labor; toilsome; wearisome; requiring 
labor, exertion, or continued effort; arduous; employ- 
ing labor or diligence in any occupation; as, “ loborious 
virtues.” (Addison.)— Given to labor; using exertion; 
hence, diligent; industrious; assiduous; active; as, a 
laborious man. 
“A cave... bew'd and fashion'd by laborious toil.” — Dryden. 
Laborious lahor. ( Obstetrics.) Delivery attended with 
more amenity and suffering than usual. — Dunglison. 
„ adv. With labor, toil, continued exer- 


tion, or difficulty. 

Labo’riousness, n. State or quality of being labori- 
ous, or accompanied with toil, labor, or difficulty; toil- 
someness ; as, the laboriousness of the work. — Assidu- 
ity; diligence; industrious activity. 

La’borless, a. Easy of execution; facile; not attended 
with labor. 

La’bor-sav’ing, a. Adapted or calculated to lessen 
or supersede human labor: as, labor-saving machinery. 

La’borsome, La’boursome, a. (Naut.) Having 


doubled, as in full, fall, shall, still, till, bill, etc.; but 
not after a diphthong or digraph, as fowl, fool, prowl, 
growl, foal, etc. In English words, the terminating syl- 
lable le is unaccented, the ¢ being silent, and the ¿ only 
feebly sounded, as in able, eagle, — pronounced abl, eagl. 
In the Scottish dialect, I is mostly mute when it occurs 
as a terminant letter; as, a’, fa’, for al, fal. Analogous 
to this elision is the frequent absorption of I into u in 
modern French; as, chevals, chevaux. In the ancien 


—v.a. To affix or attach a label to; as, to label a package 
of goods. 

La Belle Riviere. See Outo River. 

Label'“lum, n. [Dim. of Lat. labium, lip.) (Bot.) The 
odd petal in the Orchidacez. 

La’bent, a. [From Lat. labi, to slide.) Sliding; gliding; 
slipping. (R.) 

La’beo, Quintus, and Axrisrius, the name of two cele- 
brated Roman jurists, father and son; the first, after the 


Greek, Hebrew, Phoenician, Celtic, and Latin languages, 
and in those derived from them, the letter I consists in- 
variably of two strokes, though in every possible shape 
and combination. ‘Thus, in the most ancient Greek 
alphabets, it is written AVA; in the Celtic, < A; in He 
brew, C; and in Latino, L. L, as an abbreviation, stands 
for Lucius, Lepidus, Libertas, Libra, Ludos, &c.; LL.D., 
D ctor of Laws; aud LL. &. for a sestertium. The 
English E (so written) stands for libra, a pound. L 
also signifies liber,a book. Asa numeral, L represented, 
among the ancients, as at the present day, the number 50. 

La. (Mus.) The syllable by which Guido denoted the 
last sound in the hexachord. It is now used by the 
French as syuonymous with our note A. 

La, interj. [A. S.] Lo; look; see; behold. 

Laaland, (/a’lund,) or Lou’LaNp, an island of Denmark, 
in the Bultic Sea; Lat. 54° 38’ N., Lon. 11° 50 E.; area, 
40 sq. m. Prod. Corn, hops, hemp. It also yields ex- 
cellent timber. Cp. Nykioping. Pop. 61, 600. 

Labad ‘die, or LAB\D'IE, in Missouri, a post-village of 
Franklin co., about 45 m. W. of St. Lonis. 

Lab‘adists, „. pl. (Eccl. Hist.) A sect of religionists, 
named after their founder, Jean de Labadie, a French 
mystic; B. 1610; p. 1674. He was originally u Jesuit, 
but joined the Reformed Church, and labored with ac- 
ceptance in France, Switzerland, and Holland. After- 
wards, he propounded a species of mysticism, laying 
great stress upon the internal light by which alone the 
outer revelation can be made intelligible, and maintain- 
ing that the contemplative life is a state of grace and 
union with God, and the very height of perfection. He 
likewise advocated a commuuity of goods. His party 
assembled first at Middleburg, in Zealand, then at Am- 
sterdam, and then at Hervarden, iu Westphalia. They 
afterwards removed to Altona, where Labadie died. 
They do not now exist. 

La Baie du Fe'bore. or Sr. ANTOINE DE LA BAIE, a 
village of Lower Canada, co. of Yamaska, on Lake St. 
Peter, abont 70 m. N.N.E. of Montreal; pop. 900, 

La'ban. (Script.) A rich herdsman of Mesopotamia, 
son of Bethuel, and grandson of Nahor, Abraham’s 
brother. (Gen. xxiv. 28-31.) His character is shown in 
the gladness with which he gave his sister Rebekah in 
marriage to the only son of bis rich uncle Abraham, 
and in his deceitful and exacting treatment of Jacob, his 
nephew and son-in-law. When the prosperity of the 
one family and the jealousy of the other rendered peace 
impossible, Jacob secretly departed to go to Canaan. 
Z. pursued him, but returned home after making a 
treaty of peace. 

La’‘bansville, in Pennsylvania, a village of Lehigh 
co., about 68 m. N. N. W. of Philadelphia. 

La’barge City, in Montana Territory, a village of 
Deer Lodge co, about 100 m. N. of Bannock City. 

Labarum, (iab'd-rum,) n. [Etymol. unknown.) (Eccl. 
Hist.) The name given to the standard of Constantine, 
which he adopted in commemoration of the vision of 
the cross which he had seen in the heavens. It is de- 
scribed by Eusebius as a long gilt spear, with a cross- 
beam towards the top, and a golden crown on the sum- 
mit inclosing the two first letters of the Greek name of 
Christ, intersecting each other and representing the form 
of a cross. From the cross-beam was suspended a silken 
banner, with images of the emperor and his children 
inwrought into it. It was preserved for a considerable 
time, and bronght forward at the head of the imperial 
armies on important occasions, as the palladium or safe- 
guard of the empire. 

Labashee‘da, a village of Ireland, in Munster, co. 
Clare, abont 10 m. E. by S. of Kilrush. . 

Lab‘danum, xr. (Bot.) See LADANUM. 

Labefaction, (-fak’shun,) n. Act or process of labe- 
fying or making weak; state of being weakened; de- 
terioration ; decay; as, “labefaction of principles.” 

Boswell’'s “ Life of Johnson.” 

Label, n. [A.S leppa,a hem, a border; D. and Ger. 

lappen, a shred, a patch; Sansk. lup, to cut or break 


See Lar.] A narrow shred or slip of paper, parchment) La'borer, La’bourer, n. Oue who labors in a toil- | 


Labor. 


battle of Philippi, in which he fought for Brutus and Cas- 
sius, imitated his leader, and despairing of their cause, 
fell on his sword, and was buried under his tent. The 
second left behind him 400 treatises on forensic subjects ; 
but being slighted by Augustus Cæsar, he only rose to 
the rank of prætor, and died with the reputation of q 
sound lawyer, A. D. 20. 

(Zoöl.) A genus of fishes, family Cyprinidae, distin- 
guished by their thick and fleshy lips. 

Laberius, Decimus Junius, (lai-beer’e-us,) a Roman 
knight, and celebrated as an author of dramatic mimes, 
of which he is represented as having composed not less 
than forty-three, many of them embodying the follies and 
vices of the time. Julius Cæsar, to degrade the knightly 
order, of which Laberius was a worthy member, com- 
pelled him to appear on the stage and act in one of his 
own satirical pieces; and though he revenged himself 
by a cutting lampoon on the Dictator, who was present, 
this and some other indignities had such an effect upon 
his health, that he died soon after, outliving the fall of 
Cæsar ten months. 

La’bial, a. [Fr, from Lat labium, a lip. See Lir.) 
Pertaining to the lips; as. /abial veins. — Formed or 
pronounced by the lips; as, labial souuds, labial vowels. 

(Gram.) An elementary sound of speech, in which 
the voice is modified by the lips, as the sounds repre- 
sented by the letters b, p, and m. — Also, a letter of the 
alphabet N to express such sounds. They are b, 
P, v, f, m, and w. 

La’bially, adv. In a labial manner; by means of the lips. 

Labi at. n. pl. (Bot.) Same as LAMIACEÆ, q.v. 

La’biate, La’biated, a. [Fr. /abié, from Lat. labium.) 
(B..) Resembling, or having lips. 

Labiatiilore, (ldb'be-dt-e-fl/re,) n. pl. (Bot.) A sub- 
order of Asteracex, characterized by the division of the 
hermaphrodite florets, or at least the unisexual ones, 
into two lips. No important plants belong to this sub- 
order. A few have aromatic and muciluginous proper- 
ties, and one, Printzia aromatica, a native of the Cape 
of Good Hope, is said to furnish a substitute for tea. 

Labio-den‘tal, a. (Lat. labium, and dens, dentis, a 
tooth.) Formed or pronounced by the co-operation of 
the lips and teeth, as the letters f and v. 

La’‘bium, n. [Lat.] (Zoöl.) In insects, a movable organ, 
often biarticulate, which, terminating the face anteri- 
orly, covers the mouth from beneath, and represents 
the under li 

( Conch.) 


The outer lip of a shell; or the edge of the 
aperture at the greatest distance from the axis. 

Lablache, LUIGI, (/a-bldsh’,) a celebrated Italian singer, 
B. at Naples, 1794. At 12 years of age he commenced 
studying for his profession at the Conservatoire of 
Naples. About the age of 16 he made his first appear- 


ance on the Neapolitan stage as a bass singer. His re 

utation as a vocalist dated from his engagement at 

Scala Theatre, Milan, in 1817. For a quarter of u cent. 

he was an established favorite at the Italian operas of 

Paris and London. He retired from professional life abt. 

1806, and took up his residence at a villa near Naples 
. 1558. 

La Boetie, (bo’ai-te,) a French author of the 16th 
century, chiefly noted as the friend of the celebrated 
essayist Montaigne; B. at Sarlat, 1630; D. 1563, 

See page 1547. 

3 n. (Fr. laboratoire, from Lat. labor.) A 
place where labor, work, or exertion is carried on; as, 
the brain is called the /aboratory of the mind.— A house 
or place where operations and experiments in chemistry, 
pharmacy, pyrotechny, &c., are performed; also, a place 
where arms are manufactured or repaired. 

La’bor Creek, in Georgia, enters Apalachee River 
from Morgan co. 

Labored, Laboured, (la“berd.) a. Bearing marks 
of scrupulosity or constrained execution ;— opposed to 
Sree, flowing, or easy. 


Such labour’d nothings, in so strange a style.” — Pope. 
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Labrador. 
Lab’radorite, LABRADOR FELSYAR. n. (Min.) A variety 


La’brax, n. 
Labrose’, a. [Lat. labrosus, from labrum, lip.] Thick- 


La’bruam, n. 
La’ 


a tendency to roll, pitch, or become cranky ; as, a lubor- 
some Vessel In a Cross sea, 
See 1547. 


of felspar originally brought from the coast of Labra- 
dor. When viewed in certain directions, it exhibits a 
beautiful play of colors; and the mutable opalescent 
tints of blue, red, green, and yellow, which are reflected 
from the surface, vary according to the position in which 
the stone is viewed, so that the same spot exhibits va- 
rious tints if held in different positions, violet and red 
being the most rare. It takes a fine polish, and when 
cut into thin slabs, it is employed in jewelry and for 
other ornamental purposes. 

[Gr.] (Zodt.) See Bass. 


lipped. 
[Lat.] A lip, edge, or rim, as of a cup. 
Zoél. and Conch.) Same as LABIUM, g. v. 

rus, u.: pl. Lab' ride. (Zoŭl.) A genus and 
family of Acanthopterygious fishes, the species of which 
are very numerous in tropical seas ; and even on our own 
shores they are abundant. The Labridz family (Wrasses, 
or Rock-fish, as they are also called) are chiefly remark- 
able for their thick fleshy lips, their large and strong 
conical teeth, their oblong scaly body, and their bril- 
liant colors. They are further generically distinguished 
by a single dorsal fin, extending nearly the whole 
length of the back, part of the rays spinons, and behind 
the point of each spinous ray a short membranous fila- 
ment. To this family belongs the Black-fish, or Tautog, 
Labrus Americanus (Fig. 1022), 6 to 18 inches long, com- 
mon on the coast of New England, and highly prized as 
food. 


Labruyére, Jeax DE, a French novelist, B. in Nor- 


mandy, 1644. After having been royal treasurer at 
Caen, he was appointed, on the recommendation of Bos- 
suet, to give instruction in history to the duke of Bur- 
gundy, the grandson of Lonis XIV. He remained 
attached to the court, and died in 1696. In regard to 
the details of his life very little has been recorded ; but 
a prudent and unobtrusive reserve seems to have accom- 
panied those habits of keen observation, on which 
mainly his literary fame was built. His Characters, 
published in 1687, but much augmented in following 
editions, placed him 
immediately in the 
highest rank as a mas- 
ter of French style; 
and they still entitle 
him to be named with 
Rochefoucauld and 
Montaigne, among 
those writers whom 
the French regard as 
most thoroughly ac- 
quainted with human 
nature, 
Labur' num. u. Bol.) 
A gen. of plauts, order 
Fabaceæ. The common 
I., or Golden Chain, 
(Laburnum vulgaris,) 
is a beautiful orna- 
mental shrub common 
in gardens ; only med- 
icinally worthy of no- 
tice from yielding 
seeds of an acrid and 
extremely drastic na- 
ture, producing, when 
eaten, excessive vom- 
iting, relaxation, 
cramps, and the char- 
acters of an irritant 
poison. The treat- 
ment, when they are 


Fig. 1489. — THE GOLDEN CHAIN, 
accidentally eaten, is 


(L. vulgaris.) 
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to give an emetic of white vitriol, and afterwards sup- 
port the body by ammonia, brandy, and cordials. 

lab’yrinth, . [Fr. Libyrinthe ; Lat. labyrinthus ; Or. 
labyrinthos.) A building or place tull of intricate ways, 
or winding passages, Which occasion difficulty of egress 
from the interior; as, the Cretan labgrenths. — A maze; 
a series of hedges, mounds, or walls, forming an involved 
inclosure in a garden, : 


Pig. 1490. — GARDEN LABYRINTH. 


—An inexplicable or bewildering difficulty.— Any con- 
trivance, arrangement, or object of an intricate nature, 
or involved form. 

(Anat.) That portion of the internal ear behind the 
tympanum, 

re tender labyrinth of a maid's soft ear.“ — Donne. 

( Metallurgy.) A series of troughs attached to a stamp- 
ing mill, through which a current of water passes for the 
purpose of washing away the suspended pulverized ore, 
and subsequently depositing it at different distances, 
depending upon its state of comminution. 

( Hist.) Three famous labyrinths are mentioned in 
ancient history. The earliest and most renowned was 
that of Egypt, situated at Arsinoë, near Lake Moeris. 
Herodotus visited and described it. It had 3,000 apart- 
ments, 1.500 underground and the same number above 
it, the whole being surrounded by a wall. It was divided 
into courts, each of which was surrounded by colon- 


nades of white marble. It was extant in the time of 
Pliny. Ruins at the modern village of Hownra, in 
Faioom, have recently been identified with those of the 
labyrinth. The second labyrinth was that of Crete, in 
the neighborhood of Cnassus, said to have been built by 
Deedalus, at the command of king Minos, as a place of 
confinement for the monster Minotaurus. It was built 
on the model of that of Egypt, but on a much smaller 
scale. None of the ancient authors who have left ac- 
counts of it seem to have seen it, and no traces of it are 
now to be found; hence modern writers generally deny 
its existence. A third labyrinth was that in Lemnos, 
commenced by Smilis, an Hginetan architect, aud com- 
pleted by Rheecus and Diodorus of Samos, about the 
time of the first Olympiad. It was similar in structure 
to the Egyptian, from which it was distinguished only 
by a greater number of columns. Remains of it were 
still extant in the time of Pliny. A similar structure 
was said to exist on the island of Samos, but no particu- 
lars of it are known. 

Labyrin’thal, a. Relating to, or having the form 
of, a labyrinth. 

Labyrin’'thian, a. Involved; winding; intricate; 


bewildering. 

Labyrin’‘thic, Labyrin’thiecal, a. [Fr. laby- 
rinthique.) Resembling a labyrinth. 

Labyrin’thiform, a. [From Lat. labyrinthus, and 
Jorma, form.) Possessing the form of a labyrinth ; 
mazy ; intricate. 

Labyrin'thine. a. Belonging to, or partaking of 
the characteristic of, a labyrinth. 

Labyrin’thodon, n. [Gr. labyrinthos, and odous, 
toothy (Pa/.) A genus of gigantic Sauroid Batrachians, 
in which the head was defended, as in the Ganocephala, 
by a continuous casque of externally sculptured and 
unusually hard and polished osseous plates, including 
the supplementary postorbital and supratemporal bones, 
but leaving a foramen parietal. Two occipital con- 
dyles; vomer divided and dentigerous; two nostrils, 
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Fig. 1491. —LaBYRINTHODON PACHYGNATUS. 


vertebral bodies, as well as arches, ossified, biconcave ; 
plearopophyses of the trunk, long and bent; teeth ren- 
dered conflex by undulation and side branches of the 
converging folds of cement, whence the name of the 
order. This group, which is found in the carboniferous 
strata (Baphetes), is otherwise restricted to the carbon- 
iferous period. 

Labyrin’'thodont, n. A reptile of the labyrintho- 


don genus. 
Lae, ld.) n. [Sp. laca; Ger. lack: Pers. lac; Sansk. 
lag, to stick.) (m.) The computation of money in 


the East Indies. Thus, a lac of rvpees is equal to 


100,000, and, supposing them to be standard (Sicca), | 


equivalent to 867,500. 

(em.) T. is a resin which exudes from the branches 
of several trees in tropical climates, particularly from 
the Ficus religiosa, Ficus Indica, and Rhamnus jujuba. 


LACE 


The resin is formed in consequence of the punctures 
made in the bark of the tree by the female of a small 
insect of the cochineal tribe, the Cuccus ficus. The 
resinous juice which exudes hardens over the insects, 
fastening them to the twigs, which, when cut off, con- 
stitute the stcà-lac of commerce. The crude stick-lac 18 
bruised, the fragments of the twigs removed, and the 
resin digested in a weak solution of carbonate of soda, 


The alkiwdine solution dissolves out u red coloring-matter, | , 
known as lac-dye, The residue, which is insoluble in- 


the alkaline lye, forms the seed-lac of commerce. Lac- 
dye is now extensively used in lieu of cochineal for dye 
ing scarlet. The pinks produced by it are, however, in- 
feror. Seed-lac, when melted, forms shell-lac, which is 
used for various varnishes, as a stiffening for huts, and 
as the principal ingredient in senliug-wax. Mixed with 
half its weight of sandarac and a small quantity of 
Venice turpentine, and dissolved in alcohol, it forms 
lacquer, a varnish much employed to heighten the color 
of brass and bronze, and protects these alloys from tar- 
nishing. 

L’ Acadie’, a village of Huntingdon co., Lower Canada, 
about 21 m. S. E. of Montreal. 

La Caille, Nicolas Louis De, an eminent French mathe- 
maticiau and ustronomer, was h. at Rumigny, 1713, und 
became assistant to Cassini at the Observatory of Paris, 
and afterwards professor of mathematics at the College 
Mazariu. In 1750 he visited the Cape of Good Hope for 
the purpose of studying the stars of the S. hemisphere, 
aud he determined the position of 9,000 previously un- 
known. The table of eclipses for 1800 years, inserted in 
the Art de Verifier les Dates, was calculated by La Caille. 
His principal works are, Astronomiz Fundamenta ; Cours 
de Mathématiques pures; Cælum Australe stelliferum, 
Kc. D. 1762. 

Lae Ammoni’acum., [Tat., milk of ammoniacum, 
from its resembling that fluid in uppenrunce.] (Med.) 
A mixture prepared by rubbing, slowly and perfectly, 
down a certain quantity of the ammoniacum with wa- 
ter, till the whole, by steady and careful trituration, is 
suspended in the water, This makes one of the best 
expectorant mixtures in the pharmacopoeia for coughs, 
colds, and hoarseness. 

Lacan tun, a river of Central America, rises abt. Lat. 
15° 25’ N., Lon. 92° W., and enters the Gulf of Mexico 
at Lake Terminos, Length, about 430 miles. 

Lac’eadives, an archipelago of low islands, lying abt. 
150 miles off the Malabar or W. const of India. There 
are 19 of considerable size, and of coral formation. The 
largest is about 7 m. in length and 214 in breadth. Prod. 
Rice, sweet potatoes, cocoa- and betel-nuts. There are 
also some small cattle. Pop. In the whole, about 7,000. 
Lat. between 10° and 12° N., Lon. bet. 72° and 74° E. 

Lae de la Pluie. See Rainy LAKE. 

Lac de VEsclave, in British North America. See 
Great Stave LAKE. 

Lac des Bois, in British N. America, See LAKE or 
THE Woops. 

Lac des Mille Isles, (lak da mill eel.) [Fr., Lake 
of the Thousand Islands. } An expansion in the SAINT 
LAWRENCE RIVER, q. v. 

Lac des Montagnes. [Fr., Lake of the Mountains.) 
See ATHABASCA. 

Lac du Buffle. Soo Burrato LAKE. 

Lac du Grand Ours. See Bear LAEE, Li ip 

Lace, n. [Fr. lacet, lace, braid, lacer, to lace; Sp. ý 
a lasso, a bow, a snare, from Lat. laqueus, a noose, a 
snare; perhaps from the same root as lacio, to entice.) 
That which catches, binds, or fastens; a string or cord, 
often plaited, or otherwise interwoven, in an ornate 
manner; a plaited string used as a fastening for women's 
clothes; as, a stay-lace. 

“ O cut my lace, lest my heart, cracking, it break too.“ — Shakes. 

—Spirituous liquor used as a soupçon in tea, coffee, or 
other beverage. (Cant.) 

“He drinks his coffee without lace. Prior. 

(Manuf.) Properly signifying a network of gold, sil- 
ver, flax, or cotton threads, forming a transparent tex- 
ture. The origin of this delicate fabric is not known, 
but it appears to have been worn by the Grecian and 
Roman ladies. At Venice it was early in use, and it is 
said that Marie de Medici was the first to introduce it 
into France from Italy. In England, from a prohibition, 
in 1483, of the importation of foreign lace, the munufac- 
ture would seem to have been established there prior 
to that date. But as pins, which are required in lace- 
making, were not used till the 16th century, the lace 
produced must have been of a coarse kind. The original 
manufacture was called pillow or bobbin lace, and was 
usually made of thread or silk, woven into netting with 
hexagonal, octagonal, &c., meshes. Afterwards it was 
ornamented with a thicker thread, called gimp, so in- 
terwoven with the meshes as to form flowers, or curved 
designs. Lace of this kind was made on u hard-stuffed 
pillow or cushion, covered with parchment, on which 
the pattern was drawn. Each thread was wound upon 
a bobbin, and, to form the meshes, pins were stuck in 
the cushion, and the threads woven or twisted round 
them, (Fig. 1492.) The spots for the insertion of the 
pins were indicated by the pater: and also showed the 
place for the insertion of the gimp, As many as from 
40 to 60 bobbins are required for every inch of breadth, 
and only one mesh can be made at a time. A piece of 
lace, 1 inch wide, with 50 threads per inch, will have 25 
meshes in the breadth, or 625 meshes in each square 
inch of length, or 22,000 meshes in the yard. The most 
celebrated laces are; — 1. Brussels lace, na hexagon mesh, 
the most valuable, which is divided into two classes, — 
Brussels ground, which ia made of flax threads, and 


Brussels wire. ground, which is made of silk. The pat- 
tern is worked separately in both these cases, and set on 
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by the needle. 2. Mechlin lace, a hexagon mesh of three 
flax threads twisted and plaited to a perpendicular line 
or pillar, with the pattern worked in the net. 3. Fu- 
lenciennes lace, an irregular hexagon, formed of two 
threads, partly twisted, and plaited at the top of the 
mesh, with the pattern worked in the net. 4. Lisle 


Fig. 1492. — PILLOW, CUSHION, OR BOBBIN-LACE. 


lacr, a diamond mesh, formed of two threads plaited to 
a pillar, 5. Aleng lace, also called blond, a hexagon 
mesh of two threads twisted similarly to Buckingham 
lace, und considered the most inferior of any cushion- 
made luce, 6. Alençon point-lace, formed of two threads 
to a pillar, with octagon and square meshes alternately, 
In the portraits painted by Vandyke during the reign 
of Charles I. (Fig. 438), and also in those paluted aſter- 
wards by Sir Peter Lely and Sir Godfrey Kneller, and 
others, the lace represented is Brussels point, in which 
the network is made on the cushion with bobbins, and 
the pattern worked into the net with the needle. About 
1777, a new ground was attempted by the lace-makers of 
Buckingham, which quickly superseded all others; this 
was the point-ground, which had, it is believed, been 
imported from the Netherlands. From the first ap- 
pearance of this ground the origin of the modern pillow- 
luce trade may be dated. It was not, however, till the 
beginning of the present century that the most striking 
improvements were made. After 1812. at Honiton, the 
manufacture had arrived at that perfection, was so 
tasteful in design and delicate in workmanship, that 
the best specimens of Brussels lace did not excel it. 
During the war between France and England, veils of 
Honiton lace were sold in London at from 20 to 100 
guineas, After that time, however, the effects of the 
competition of machinery began to be felt; and gradually 
the pillow-lace trade sank into insignificance. Lace is 
said to have been manufactured by machinery as early 
as 1768, by a stocking-weaver of Nottingham, 
Hammond. Various other attempts in the same direc- 
tion were made abont the same time, and a few years 
afterwards the warp-frame for making warp-lace was 
invented. The invention of this machine has been 
ascribed to four persons, — Vandyke, a Dutchman; Mr. 
Clare, of Edmonton, near London; Mr. Marsh, Moor- 
fields, London; and Mr. Morris, of Nottingham. By 
these machines, lace of an iuferior kind was produced in 
large quantities, and Nottingham became the centre of 
the new trade. In importance, however, it was soon 
far eclipsed by the bobbin-net manufacture. In 1809, 
Mr. Heathcote, of Tiverton, took out » patent for a ma- 
chine for making bobbin net lace. This invention caused 
a complete revolution in the manufacture of the fabric. 
From that time, the machine became the subject of fre- 
quent improvement, and was worked by steam-power 
in 1816. Lace became a general article of consumption, 
and that which had been sold at $5 a yard fell to 40 cts. 
The quality of bobbin-net lace depends upon the small- 
ness of the meshes, their equality in size, and the regu- 
larity with which their hexagonal shape is displayed. 
At the present time its manufacture is largely carried 
on in France. Bobbin-net lace may be said to surpass . 
every other branch of human industry in the complex 
ingenuity of ite machinery. 

—v.a. To fasten with a cord or string through eyelet- 
holes: as, to lace a pair of boots. — To adorn or decorate 
with lace or figured network; as, “a coat laced with 
silver.” (L’Estrange.)—To embellish with variegated 
stripes. 

Four slices of pilaster . . lac'd with bits of rustic.” — Pope. 

—To lash ; to flagellate ; to lay on or administer stripes. 


“ Go you, and find me out a woman that has no curiosity at all, 
or I'll lace your coat for you. — L Estrange. 

—To add a modicum of ardent liqnor to coffee, or other 
beverage; as, the ladies Jaced their tea with rum. (Cant.) 

—v.n. To be fastened, tied, or ornamented with a lace, 
cord, or string. 

Lace’-bark, n. (Bot) See Lacetta. 

Lace’-boot, n. A boot which is fastened with laces 
up the front, or at the side. 

Fastened by a lace or laces; embel- 
lished with lace; as, a laced hat, a coat laced with 
silver, &c. 

Laced tea, coffer, dc. Bevernges medicated with a 
soupçon of brandy or other spirit. 
~ Laced mutton. An old term for a prostitute. — aks. 

Lacedremon. (Anc. Grog.) See SPARTA. 

Lace man. n.; pl. Lacemen. A man who vends lace ; a 
dealer in lace. 

Lacepède, BERNARD GERMAIN STEPHEN DE LA VILLE, 
Count pk, (las'e-paid,) a celebrated French naturalist, 
n. at Agen, 1756; was pupil of Buffon and Daubenton, 
and ix the author of Histoire naturelle des Quadrupédes, 
Ovipares, et des Serpents ; Histoire naturelle des Oiseaux ; 
Histoire naturelle des Cétacés, &o, D. 1825. 

Lacerable, (/ds‘er-a-bl,) a. That muy be lacerated or 
torn; as, lacerable skin. 
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Lac’erate, v.a. [Lat. lacero, laceratus, from lacer, 
mangled, torn to pieces; probably allied to Gr. rhakos, 
a tattered garment, aud to Sansk. rich, to separate.) 
To tear; to rend; to separate by violence or tearing; 
as, to lacerate the flesli; — hence, by implication, to 
wound; to injure; us, to Jucerate the feelings of another. 

Lac’erate. Lac erated, a. Rent; torn; mangled; 
as, lacrruted flush. 

(Bt) Having the edge notched or cut into jagged 
segments; as, a lacerated leaf. 

Lacera'tion, n. [Lat. laceratio.] Act of lacerating, 
tearing, rending, or mangling. — The breach or rent 
made by lacerating. 

Lac’erative, a. Having the power to tear or lacer- 
ate: as, “lacerative humors.” — Harvey. 

Lacer'ta, u. [Lat, a lizard.) (Zl.) See LACERTIDÆ. 

(Astron.) A constellation in the northern hemisphere, 
named by Helvetius. It is situated between the con- 
atellations Andromeda, Perseus, Cygnus, and Cepheus, 
aud contains no star above the fourth magnitude. 
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Lachenalia, n. [After De la Chenal.) (Bot.) A genus 
of plants, order Liliacea, trom the Cape of Good Hope, 
consisting of bulbous plants, with spotted orchis-like 
leaves, and spikes of pendulous tubular flowers, often 
yellow. They are oruamental spriug-flowers for the 
greenu-house, but have no useful properties. 

Lach’esness, n. Negligence; carelessness ;— hence, 
culpable remissness. 

Lachine, (la-sheen’,) a village of Lower Canada, about 9 
m. S. of Montreal, on the same island. 

Lachlan, (alan, ) a river of E. Australia, rising in 
cos. King and Bathurst, in N. S. Wales, flows W. a course 
of 400 m. joining the Murrumbidgee to torm the Murray 
River. near Lat. 34° 30’ 8.. Lon. 144° 10 K. 

Lach’mi, or Lakehmi, (lak-mi.) (Hindoo Myth.) 
A goddess, the favorite wife of Vishnu. The mangrove 
and the lotus are held sacred to her, She is generally 
represented with breasts charged with milk, bearing in 
her hand a lotus-flower, or scattering the riches of the 
soil over the earth. 


Lacer'tlan. Lacertilian, a. From Lat. lacerta, a 
lizard.] Belonging to, or resembling, a lizard. 

Lacer'tidz, n. pi. (Ane) The Lizarg family. Under 
this title is included a family of reptiles belonging to 
the order Şrura, and characterized by having a round 
and very elongated body, the tail especially long, being 
sometimes four times the length of the trunk; four 
strong feet, with four or five unequal toes, armed with 
hooked claws; a quadrangular flat head covered with 
horny plates, and eyes furnished with a membranous 
expansion, resembling a third eyelid ; a wide mouth, and 
a long, flat, forked tongue. Although they are usually 
found in the Old World, a small number of species is 
found in Australia. The Lacertid# correspond with the 
genus Lucerta of Linnwus. They are very nimble in 
their movements, springing from one spot to another 
with great alacrity, and cling to and creep along rocks 
or walla with facility by means of their hooked claws. 


Fig. 1493. — S1X-LINED LIZARD, (L. six-lineata.) 


In their habits they are gentle and timid, and they live 
in holes in the sand. They are not sociable in their 
habits, but live in pairs. Great heat or great cold ren- 
ders them torpid; and their general food consists of in- 
sects, worms, small mollusca, &c. 
tween five and seven eggs, which they leave to be 
hatched by the warmth of the air. Some of the species 
are, however, viviparous, and the whole family is long- 
lived. The scaly lizard, Zodtica vivipara, a native of 

England, is said to hatch its eggs within its own body 

if it be kept ina dry place, but to deposit eggs if re- 

tained in a damp one. The most common species of the 

Lacertida is the Green Lizard, Lacerta viridis, which is 

from 10 to 15 inches long, of a rich and varied green 

color, with spots and marks of brown and yellow. It 

is an active animal, feeding upon insects, and pursuing 

them with great agility. When the tail is broken off, | 
the green lizard has the power of forming a new one. | 
It is found in all the warmer portions of Europe and 

Asia Minor, and has been met with as far north as the 

Channel Islands. 

Lacer'tiloid, Lacer’tine, a. After the form or 
manner of a lizard. 

Laee’-winged, (-wingd,) a. Possessing wing: like pro- 
cesses resembling lace. 

Lace’-woman, n.; pl. Lacewomen. A female maker 
or vender of lace. 

Lee in Illinois, a post- village of De Kalb co., about 
7 m. W. N. W. of Chicago. 

Lacey, in Dwa, a t-office of Muscatine co. 

Lacey ville, in Ohio, a post-office of Harrison co. 

Lacey ville, in Pennsylvania, u post-village of Wyo- 
ming co.,on the N. branch of the Susquehanna River, 
abt. 18 m. above Tunkhannock. 

Lachaise. Francis D'AIX pe, a French Jesuit, B. at 
Aix, was a provincial of his order when Louis XIV. se- 
lected him for his confessor on the death of Father Fer- 
rier in 1675. His position was one of great difficulty, 
owing tothe different parties at the court, and the strife 
between Jansenists and Jesuits In the most important 
12 of his time, Father L. avoided extreme courses. 

zealous Jesuit, aud of moderate abilities, he yet sus- 
tained among his contemporaries the reputation of a 
man of mild, simple, honorable character. Madame de 
Maintenon could never forgive him the little geal with 
which he opposed the reasons urged against the pub- 
lication of her N with the king; but during the 
34 years that he filled his office of confessor, he never 
lost the favor of the king. He was a man of some learn- 
ing, and fond of antiquarian pursuits. He died January 
20th, 1709. Louis XIV. built him a country-house to 
the E. of Paris, the large garden of which was, in 1804, 
28 into a burial-place, and is known as the Père- 

-Chqise. 

Lachitre, a town of France, dep. Indre, on the Indre, 
22 m. S. E. of Chateauroux. Manuf. Leather, serge, and 
coarse woollens are largely fabricated. Pop. 5,541. 


The females lay be- 


Lachry’mz Chris’ti. Pre tears of Christ.] The 
name of one of the best of the wines grown in Italy. 
It is of a dark red color, and, some critics say, of exqui- 
site flavor. Itis grown at Galitta, in Naples, although 
an inferior quality is grown around Vesuvius, which is 
exported as the genuine wine. The Lachryme Christi 
is said to be identical with the old Falernian wine fre- 
quently mentioned by Horace. 

Lach’rymal, Lac’rymal, n. Same as LACHRYMA- 


TORY, 9. v. 

Lach! ry mal, a. [Fr.; Lat. lachryma; allied to Gr. 
ddhryma, a tear.) (Andt.) Applied to various organs 
in the neighborhood of the eye, and connected with 
the tears; as the lachrymal glands by which they are 
secreted, and the lachrymal duet by which they are con- 
veyed away. Sce Eve. 

Lach’rymary, a Containing tears; as, “lachry- 
mary vessels.” — Addison. 

Lachryma'tion, n. The act of weeping, or shed- 
ding tears, 

| Lach’rymatory, Laon MAL. Lacrymat, n. [L. Lat. 
lacrymatorium.|] (Antiq.) A small vessel of glass or 
earthenware, generally having a long neck, and found 
in the tombs of the ancients. It was long the opinion 
of antiquaries, that these were intended to hold the 
tears of the relatives and friends of the deceased; but 
there is no ground for such an opinion; and it is more 
generally held now, that they were used for the pur- 
pose of containing perfumes, 

| Lach’rymose, d. [Lat. lacrimosus.] Edueing tears; 

enerating or having a tendency to shed tears; as, a 

lachrymose complaint. 

Lach’rymosely, adv. In a lachrymose manner. 

Lachute’, a village of L. Canada, co. of Two Moun- 
tains, abt. 45 m. E. of Montreal. 

Lacing, (lds’ing,) n. A fastening with a string, cord, 
or thong through eyelet-holes. — Also, the cord or string 
which so fastens. 

(Ship-building.) A piece of compass or knee-timber, 
fayed to the back of the figure and the knee of the head 
of a ship, and bolted to each. 

Lacin’ia, n. (Zobl.) The blade of the maxillæ, being 
the fourth or apical portion. 

Lacin‘iate, Lacin‘iated, a. 
Adorned with fringes or borders. 
i (Bok) Slashed ; indented with deep, narrow, jagged 
lobes. 

Lacistema’cer, n. pl. (Bot.) The Lacistema family, 
an order of plants, aliance Violales. — Diag. Amenta- 
ceous scaly apetalous polygamous flowers, and unilate- 
ral stamens.—They are shrubby plants, with singlealter- 
nate stipule ; 3-leaved flowers in axillary oalkins. They 
are natives of woody places in tropical America. Noth- 
ing is known of their properties and uses. 

Lack, v. a. [D. leegen, to empty; Dan. lak; Swed., Goth. 
lack, fault, defect ] To want; to be destitute of; to 
need ; not to have or possess; as, to lack courage. 

v. u. To be in want. — To be wanting. 

That which was lacking on your part, they have supplied.” 

a Cor. xvi. 17. 

—n. Want; deficiency; destitution; need; failure. 

“ They have a plentiful lack of wit.”—Shaks. 

Lack, in Pennsylvania, a township of Juniata co. 

Lack-a-day’, interj. [From a-lack-u-day, q. v.] Alas; 
an exclamation denoting sorrow or disappointment. 

Lackadai'sical, Lackadai’sy, d. Finical; af- 
fectedly nice or fastidious; prudishly sentimental; as, a 

isical young lady. 

Lae’kawack, in V. F. a P.- v. of Ulster co. 

Lackawan’na, in Penn., a river rising in Susque- 
hanna co., and flowing into the N. Branch of the Sus- 
quehanna River in Luzerne co. — A N.E. co. of Penn., 
area about 440 sq. m., created in 1878 from a part of 
Luzerne co. Pop. in 1880, 89,268; assessment value, 
$11,000,000. Cap. Scranton.—A post-township of Lu- 
zerne co. 

Lackawan’nock Mountains, in Pennsylvania, 
a mountainous ridge, abt. 30 m. in length, extending 
N.E. from the Susquehanna River along the N.W. side 
of the Lackawanna River; average height abt. 800 ft. 

Lackawax’en, in Pennsylvania, a small river, flow- 
ing into the Delaware River in Pike co. 

—A post-village and township of Pike co., abt. 121 m. 
N. W. of New York city; pop. of township abt. 1,600. 
Lack’brain, n. One who is deficient in brains; one 

who lacks wit or intelligence. 


“What a lackbrain is this? Our plot is as good 
was laid.” — Shakes. p is, e 


[From Lat. lacinia.] 


Lache. Laches, n. [From Fr. lache, lax, supine, indo- 
lent.) (Law) Negligence; laxity of performance; re- 
missness; non-observance or non-performance, 
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Lacker, n. and v. See renee 
Lackey, Lacquey, (lik'e,) n; pl. LACKEYS, LAC- 
Querys. (Fr. laquais; Sp. lacáyo'; It. lacche ; Swed. Goth. 
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lackere, from lacka, to run.) A footboy or footman; a 
male domestic attendant. 

A fellow-counsellor ‘mong boys, and grooms, and lackeys.” Shake 

—A sort of caterpillar. 

r. d. To attend servilely, or as a lackey. 

A thousand liveried augels lackey her. — Milton. 

—v.n. To act as a footman or footboy; to pay servile 
attendance. 

„Our Italian translator of the Æneis is a foot-poet; he lackeys 
by the side of Virgil.” — n. ye 

Lack’-linen, a. Wanting shirts. 

Lack’-lustre, (-lus-ter,) a. Deficient in lustre or 
brightness ; as, a “ lack-lustre eye.” — Shakhs. 

Lack’-lustre, n. A thing without brightness or lustre. 

La Clair, in Jilinois, a post-village of De Kalb co., abt. 
70 m. W. S. W. of Chicago. 

Lae’-lake, n. (Painting.) A pigment prepared from 
lac, of a rich, deep, transparent color, less brilliant and 
more durable than those extracted from cochineal and 
kermes, but inferior in both these respects to the color 
obtained from madder. 

La Clede, in Illinois, a township of Fayette co.; pop. 
abt. 406. 

La Clede, in Missouri, a 8. central co.; area, abt. 750 
sq. m. Rivers. Gasconade, Niangna, and Auglaize rivers. 
Surface, uneven; soil, generally fertile. Cap. Leba- 
non.— The former name of this co. was Kinderhook. 
Pop. in 1880, 11,524. 

—A post-village of Linn co., abt. 98 m. E. of St. Joseph ; 
pop. abt. 1,000, 

—A village of St. Louis co., abt. 8 m. W. of St. Louis. 

Lac Maskinonge, (lak mas-kee-nong-zha',) u village 
of Berthier co., Lower Canada, abt. 66 m. N. of Mon- 
treal ; pop. 2,000. 

Lacolle, ((a-koll’,) a village of Huntingdon co., Lower 
Canada, abt. 38 m. S. E. of Montreal. 

La’‘con, in /ilino’s, a city, cap. of Marshall co., on the 
Illinois River, abt. 100 m. N. of Springfield; pop. abt. 
2.900. 

Lalcon, in Missouri, a post- village of Maries co., abt. 
28 m. S. by E. of Jefferson City. 

La Condamine, CHARLES MARIE DE, a French travel- 
ler, u. in Paris, 1701. Actuated by an indefatigable de- 
sire for knowledge, he travelled over almost the whole 
world, and studied nearly every science. In 1736 he was 
selected, with Bouguer, to make a voyage to the equa- 
tor, for the purpose of determining the dimensions and 
the figure of the earth. In this expedition, he trav- 
elled over nearly the whole of South America, and was 
absent from France for ten years, during which he ex- 
perienced the utmost fatigue and hardship. On his re- 
turn he published his Travels in South America ; The Fig- 
ure of the Earth, as determined by the Observations of 
Messieurs Dela Condamine and Bonger. He also pro- 
duced several works in Engljsh and Spanish ; contrib- 
uted to the scientific memoirs of Paris and Berlin ; and 
maintained a correspondence npon scientific subjects 
with distinguished men in every European city. He was 
an amiable, learned, and witty mau; and while his 
celebrity as a traveller made him many friends, his re- 
fined humor was usually successful in warding off the 
attacks of his enemies. He was x member of the Paris 
Academy of Sciences, of the Académie Frangaise, and 
of the Royal Society of London. D. 1774. 

Laco’nia. (Anc. Geog.) The country of the Lacedm- 
monians or Spartans. See Sparta. 

Laco‘nia, in Indiana, a post-village of Harrison co., 
abt. 13 m. S. of Corydon. 

Laco’nia, in New Hampshire, a post-village and town- 
ship of Belknap co., abt. 13 m. N. of Concord; pop. of 
township abt. 2,200. 

Lacon’‘ic, Lacon‘ical, a. [Lat. laconicus ; Gr. la- 
kénikos ; from Laconia.) Relating or pertaining to the 
Lacones, or inhabitants of Lacedemonia.— Expressing 
much in few words, after the manner of the ancient 
Spartans; brief; terse: concise; sententious; pointed; 
pithy ; as, a laconic reply. 

—n. Laconism; a terse, sententious, concise method of 
speaking.— A pithy phrase or sentence; anything ex- 
pressed in a terse and compact style. 

Lacon'‘ically, adv. Briefly; concisely ; pithily; ina 
laconic manner. 

Laconicism, (la-kõn’'i-sizm,)n. Same as LaconisM, g. v. 

Lacon'ies, n. sing. (Lit.) A book written by Pau- 
sanias, treating of Lacedemonia. 

Lacon’‘icum, n. (Antiq.) Among the ancients, the 
semicircular end of a bath. Also a circular stove, for 
the purpose of heating the sudatories, or sweating- 
rooms, of a bath. The use of the dry bath is said to 
have been prevalent among the Lacedwmonians. 

Lac‘onism, n. (Lit.) A short, pithy, and pointed 
saying, for which the ancient Lacedzemonians were re- 
markable; whence the name, from Laconia. One of 
the most remarkable of the ancient laconisms was that 
of the Spartan mother to her son, on presenting him 
with his shield —“ With it, or on it,” — either bring it 
hack, or be carried back upon it. 

Lac’onize, v.n. To copy the manner of the ancient 
Spartans ; — hence, to speak in a pointed, terse, concise 
style. 

Lacordaire, Jean Baptiste HENRI, (FAHER LAcoR- 
DAIR”,) (la’kor-dair,) a distinguished French preacher, 
B. at Recey-sur-Ource, dep. Côte-d'Or, 1802. He studied 
at Dijon, and became an advocate, settling at Paris in 
1821. He was at that time a believer in Voltaire, but 
neither the profession of the law nor the negations of 
Voltairism could satisfy his ardent passionate nature, 
and he soon renounced both, began to study theology at 
the seminary of St. Sulpice, and was ordained priest in 
1827. He attributed his conversion to the influence of 
his friend Lamennais, which gave rise to the saying that 
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he was one of the finest works of Lamennais, After 
holding the office of almoner to the college of Henri 
IV. he became joint editor, with M. de Montalembert 
and Lamennais, of a new journal entitled * L’ Avenir,” 
organ of the curiously combined opposites, — ultrumon— 
tanisin and extreme liberalism. Avenir“ first ap- 
peared in 1830, and in 1832 the pope, Gregory XVI., 
published an encyclical condemning it, The editors 
submitted and discontinued the publication, Lacordaire 
having gone several times to Rome to defend his opin- 
ions. His association with Lanmennais ceased from that 
time. Lacordaire soon after began to distinguish him- 
self as a preacher, and the pulpit of Notre-Dame was 
opened to him. In 1839 he entered the Dominican order 
at Rome, ambitious of founding or reviving a monastic | 
onler; and immense excitement was produced by his 
reappearance at Notre-Dame in 1841, in the white dress 
of his order, and with the shaven head, His discourses 
were rather historical and political than theological, and 
his eloquence attracted and charmed crowds at Paris, | 
Lyons, Bordeaux, and other great towns, where he was 
called to preach. He was chosen member of the Con- 
stituent Assembly of March, 1848, and appeared there 
in his Dominican habit, but he soon retired. He preached 
his last great sermon in Paris, in 1553, nnd was soon 
after appointed dircetor of the college of Sorréze, His 
reception at the French Academy took place in 1860. He 
was introduced by M. Gnizot, and the ceremony at- 
tracted much attention as a political demonstration, 
The writings of Father Lacordaire consist chiefly of a 
Vie de Saint Dominique, and his numerous Chi ferences 
and Éles Funèbres. D. at Sorrèzu, 224 November, 
1851. Memoirs of the Abbé Lacordaire have been writ- 
ten by the Count de Montalembert. 

Lacquer, Lacker, Hrn. Fr. laque, a kim of 
Tose or ruby color, a red-colored resin, lac.) A varnish 
consisting of a solution of shell-lac in alcohol. 

—v.a. To varnish or smear over with lacquer, for the 
purpose of heightening color, or preserving from tar- 
nish or decay. 

Lac’quering, Lack’ering, n. Act or process of 
applying lacquer.— The coating of lacquer or varnish 
smeared over a thing. See JAPANNING. 

Lacquey, (UAH) v. unden. See Lackey. 

Lac-qui-Parle, (lak’kre-parl,) in Minnesota, an ex- 
pansion of the Minnesota River, between Luc-qui-Parle 
and Redwood cos., abt. 140 m. W. of St. Paul. 

—A W. by S. central co.; area, abt. 1,200 sq. m. Rivers. 
Minnesota, Chippewa, and Pomme de Terre rivers. Sur- 
Jace, finely diversified ; soil, very fertile. Pop. abt. 150. 

—A village of Lac-qui-Parle co., on a lake of the same 
name, abt 140 m. W. of St. Paul. 

Laerimo’so, a. It.] (Mus.) As if weeping; — in- 
dicating a plaintive movement. 

La Cres’cent, in Minnesota, a post-village and town- 
ship of Houston co., on the Mississippi River, abt. 2 m. 
above La Crosse; pop. of township abt. 650. 

La Croix, in Michigan, u township of Emmett co., on 
Lake Michigan; pop. about 700. 

La Cross, in Jwiiana, a post-village of Laporte co., abt. 
55 m. E. of Chicago. 

La Crosse, n. (Hames.] In Canada, a game played 
with a ball and racket. 

La Crosse, in //. a post-office of Hancock co. 

La Crosse, in Wisconsin, a small river flowing into 
the Mississippi River from La Crosse co, 

—AS.W. co. adjoining Minnesota; arsa, abt. 470 sq. m. 
Rivers. Mississippi, La Crosse, and Black rivers. Sur- 
fare generally level; soil, fertile. Cap. La Crosse. Hop. 
n 1880, 27,072. 

—A thriving city, cap. of La Crosse co., on the Mississippi 
River, abt. 125 m. N.W. of Madison, It contains many 
fine public and private edifices, and numerous manu- 
factories. A U. S. land-office is here located. Pop. in 
1880, 14,505. 

Lacs d' Amour. n. (Her.) A cord of running knots 
used as an external decoration to surround the arms of 
widows and unmarried women; the cordelier, which 
differs but slightly from it, being used similarly with 
the shields of married women. 

Lactage, (a.) n. (Fr. litage, from Lat. lac, lactis, 
milk. Milk, and the lactea) products therecf, 

Lactan’tius, Lucius Caius, or Caciaancs FIRMI- 
Avus, an eminent fathor of the Church, was by some 
esteemed au African, and by others a native of Fremo, 
in Ancona. Hestudied rhetoric under Arnobius, and by 
his Symposium he obtained such renown, that Diocle- 
tian appointed him to teach rhetoric in Nicomedia, Sub- 
sequently he was appointed tutor to Crispus, the son of 
Constantine, who dying not long after, L. was neg- 
lected. He wrote many works in vindication of Chris- 
tianity, from the style of which he has been honored 
with the name of the “Christian Cicero.” His principal 
work is the /nstitutiones Divini, in 7 books. D. about 
325. 

Lactarene’,n. A preparation of curded milk, used 
in calico-printing. 

Lae’tary,n. A dairy-honse. 

Lae’tate, n. [From Lat. lactare, to suckle.) (Chem.) A 
salt formed of lactic acid and a base. 

Lactation, (-fa’shun,) n. The act of giving suck; also, 
the time of suckling. 

Lac’teal, Lac’teous, Lac’tean, a. [From Lat. 
lac, lactis = Gr. gala, galaktos, milk; probably allied to 
Ar. halib, Web. halab, milk. The ga, in Gr. gala, is from 
Sansk. go, an ox or cow.] Belonging to, or partaking of, 
the properties of milk: milky. 

(Anat.) Conveying chyle; as, a lactral vessel, 

=n. (Anat.) The name given to certain vessels of the 
human body. on account of their containing a milk-like 
fluid, the chyle. They serve to convey the chyle, or 
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nutritious part of the food, from the intestines to the 
thoracic duct. They are very tender and transparent 
vessels, and are furnished with an infinite number of 
valves. They have their origin in the internal vellous 
coat of the small intestines, perforate the other coats, 
and then proceed through nomberless converging 
branches, between the layers of the mesentery, to the 
thoracic duct, the main branch of the absorbent systemi, 
which, at the part where the chief lacteal branches join 
it, is dilated into what is called the reeeplaculum chyli, 
In their passage through the mesentery, the lacte- 
als trave numerous mesenteric absorbent glands, 
where they communicate with veins, and the fluid con- 
tuned in them is exposed to the influence of the blood, 
from which it acquires coloring-matter and fibrin, — See 
DIGESTION. 

Lac'teally, adr. Milkily; in the manner of milk. 

Lac'tean, a. See LACTEAL. 

Lacteous, d. Ofa white less intense than niveous ; 
the color of chalk. 

Lac teously. udv. In u lacteous manner. 

Lnete scene, u. [Fr., from Lat, luctescens — lactesco, 
to turn to milk.) Milkiness, or milky color, — Ten- 
deney to milk. 

Lactes’cen 
milk, or a whi 
ing a viscid, 

. and Zo 
or white juice, 

Luc'tie Acid, n. (em.) An acid produced by nat- 
ural or artificial fermentation from milk and other ani- 
mal matters containing lactose, or sugar of milk, Starch, 
cane-suyar, dextrin, and guin, also pass into lactic acid 
vuoder certain circumstances, Thus, it is formed in 
sauer-kraut, in malt vinegar, and during the manufac- 
ture of wheaten starch. It is easily made by dissolving 
8 parts of canesugar in 50 of water; to this solution 
are wdded one part of casein, or pure cheese, and three 
parts of-chalk. The mixture is set aside in a warm 
place for two or three weeks, during which time the 
mass becomes gradually filled with crystals of lactate 
of lime, These crystals are purined by recrystalliza- 
tion, and treated with their exact equivalent of sul- 
phurie acid. The residue is digested in alcohol, which 
dissolves the lactic acid and leaves the sulphate of lime. 
The lactic acid is obtained from the solution by evapo- 
rating the alcohol. In its pure state it forms a trans- 
parent, inodorous, unerystallizable, syrupy liquid. with 
a sharp acid taste. It is soluble in water, alcohol, and 
ether, and may be distilled unchanged if air be excluded. 
Exposed toa heat of 266° it loses water, and is converted 
into a yellow, bitter, fusible substance, nearly insolu- 
ble in water. Heated to 500° Fahr. it changes to a vola- 
tile acid, the citraconic, and lactide distils over. Lactide 
dissolves in alcohol, crystallizing from it in brilhant 
rhombic prisms. At 250° it fuses, and may be sublimed 
unchanged. Dissolved in water it assumes four equiva- 
lents of that substance, and becomes converted into 
hydrated lactic acid. Lactide absorbs ammonia with 
great greediness, forming lactamide. The luctates ure 
mostly soluble in water: a few of them may be crys- 
tallized. Lactic acid enters into the composition of the 
gastric juice, the perspiration, and, in cases of diabetes, 
of the saliva and the urine. Forin. 2110121100105 

Lactiferous, a. Lat. lac, lactis, and ferre, to bear 
Yielding or conveying milk or white juice; as, a lactif- 
erous duct. 

—Produeing a viscid, colored juice, as certain plants. 

Lactifie, Lactif ical, a. [Lat. lec, lactis, and fa- 
cere, to make.| Breeding milk. 

Luc tiſug fūj n. Lat. lac, lactis, and fugare, to 
drive out.) (Med.) A medicine which dispels milk. 

Lac'tin, tose, n. [Fr.] (Chem.) Sugar of milk. 
Seu BUGAR. 

Lactom eter, Gstacromerer, n. [Lat. lac, lactis, and 
Gr. metron, measure.) (Chem.) An instrument used 
for the purpose of ascertaining the proportion of cream 
contained in the milk of any particular cow, or of the 
general produce of a dairy. It is generally in the form 
of a glass tube set perpendicularly in a stand. The 
tube is about a foot high and half an inch in diameter, 
with a graduated scale marked on the outside. Milk 
fresh from the cow is poured into it. and allowed to re- 
main in it till the cream separates and floats on the sur- 
face, when, by observing the marks on the scale, the 
proportions of milk and cream can easily be ascertained, 

Lac’tone, „ (Chem.) A volatile liquid, with a strong 
pungent odor, boiling at about 198° F., found among the 
products of distillations of sugar of milk. 

Lac’toscope, n. [Lat. lactis, and Gr, skopein, to merg 
An instrument for ascertaining the opacity of milk, ane 
thus estimating the richness of the fluid in cream; a 
kind of eye-glass. 

Lactuca’riam, n. The Lettuce-opium. See LACTUCA. 

Lactu’ea, n. [Lat. lac, milk; from its milky juice.) 
(Bet.) The Lettuce, a gen. of the ord. Asteracea. The 
species L. sativa is the common or garden lettuce, so 
largely enltivatel as a salud. L. rtrosa is the wild or 
strony-scented lettuce. If the stem of the common let- 
tuco, when itis coming into flower, be wounded with a 
knife, a milky juice exudes, which dries in the open air 
into a friable mass of a brown color, This inspissated 
juice is called lactucartium, or lettuce-cpium, and is some- 
times employed in medicine for its narcotic properties. 
L.virosa yields the best and the largest quantity of lac- 
tnearium, Professor Johnston says, —“ The lactuca- 
rium is one of those narcotics in which many of us un- 
consciously indulge. The eater of green lettuce as a 
salad takes a portion of it in the juice of the leaves he 
awallows; and many, after this is pointed ont to them, 
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indulging copiously in a lettnce salad. Eaten at night, 
the lettuce causes sleep; eaten during the day, it 
soothes and calms, and allays the tendency to nervous 
irritability. And yet the lover of lettuce would prob- 
ably take it very much amiss if he were told that he 
ate his green leaves. partly, at least, for the same reason 
as the Turk or Chinaman takes his whiff from the tiny 
opium pipe.” 

Lactu’ Acid. u. (Chem.) A peculiar acid, discovered 
by Pha in the juice of Luctuca rirosa. It bears some 
resemblance to oxalic acid, but differs from it in giving 
a green precipitate with the protosults of iron, and a 
brown precipitate with sulphate of copper. 

Laca’na, x.: pl. Lacexæ. [Lat.,a pit, oranything con- 
cave; Gr. lakkos, a tank.) A small gap, pit, or hiatus; 
a concave depression. 

(Anat.) A small cavity in a mucous membrane ;— 
sometimes used for crypte. 

(Bot.) A term applied in describing lichens, to denote 
one of the small hollows or pits on the upper surface 
of the thallus.—Also a name given occasionally to the 
internal organ, commonly called an air-cell, lying in the 
midst of the cellular tissue of plants, 

Lacu’nal, Lacu'nar, a. Pertaining to, or charac- 
terized by, lacunæ. 

Lacu'nar, n. (Arch.) A panel or coffer in the ceiling 
of an apartment, and sometimes employed in the soffits 
of ahe curona of the Ionic, Corinthian, and Composite 
orders, 

Lacu’nose, Lacu’nous, a. [Lat. lacunosus.] (Bot.) 
Presenting a pitted surface; comprising cavities; as, a 
lacunose leaf. 

Lacus'tral. Lacus‘trine, a. [From Lat. lacus, 

lake.] Belonging to lakes or swamps. See LAKE DWELL- 

In c. in Minos, vill. of De Kalb co. [1NG8, p. 1547, 

Lad, n. W. Vand, probably from A. S. lad, to be boyish, 
to speak or act as n boy; Ar. walad, a youth. Akin to 
A. & lod, a countryman] A stripling; a young man, 
or boy; a growing youth; — opposed to lass. 

A Corinthian, a lad of mettle, a tood boy.” — Shake. 

Ladakb’, or Middle Thibet, a country of Cen, ral 
Asia, bounded N. by Chinese Turkestan, E. by Gr. Thibet, 
S. Cashmere. W. by Little Thibet; Lat between 32° and 
86° N., Lon. 76° and 79° E. Area,30,0008q.m, The country 
lies chiefly within the basin of the Upper Indus, being 
little better than a mass of mountains with narrow 
valleys between them. Notwithstanding its great ele- 
vation, which is equally unfavorable to soil and climate, 
the temperature is sometimes singularly high — a phe- 
nomenon attributed partly to the tenuity of the atmos- 
phere, und partly to the absence of moisture. Pretty 
good crops of wheat, barley. and buckwheat are raised ; 
while the mineral products are sulphur, iron, lead, cop- 
per, and gold. The transit-trade is extensive, being 
carried on mostly by mules and sheep. The inhabitants 
are very peaceful and industrious; they are excellent 
farmers, and their woollen manufactures are said to 
be important. The women are fresh and fair, but rather 
lax in their morals; among the lower classes, poly- 
andry is common. The pop.is Mongolian, the language 
Thibetan, and the religion Lamaism, Grp, Leh. L. was 
conquered in 1835 by Gholab Singh, the ruler of Cash- 
mere. Pop. about 150,000, 

Lad'anum, Lab/danum, n. [Gr. ladanon.] (Bot.) 
See CISTACEÆ. 

Lad’der, n. [A. S. hladder ; Du. ladder; Ger. leiter.) 
That which leads or conducts from a lower to a higher 
situation; hence, specitically, a frame of wood, or iron, 
consisting of two sicapieces, connected by rungs, and 
thos forming steps by which persons may ascend a 
building, &c.— That by which a person ascends or 
rises : — hence, means of advaucing in rank or position; 
gradual rise; elevation. 

“ Lowliness is young Ambition's ladder.” — Shaks. 

Accommodation-ladder. (Nut A wooden staircase 
by which persons reach the gungway in a ship's side. 

Side-ladder ; Stern-ladder. A rope-ladder attached to 
the side or stern of a vessel. —Ladder-work, mechanical 
labor in which the use of a ladder is necessary, as in 
house: painting. 

Lad die, n. Ta Scotland a lad; a youth; as, a Highland 
laddie. 

Lade, v. a. (imp. LADED ; pp. LADED, LADEN.) [A.8. ladan, 
to load; Ger. laden. See Loap] To load; to place on 
or In, as a freight or burden ; — generally preceding the 
direct object which receives the load. 

‘The heavy-laden vessels put to sea.” — Dryden. 

To dip; to throw in or out, as a fluid, with a dipper or 
ladle; as, to Jade water out of a bucket. 

—v.n. To take in water through a leak or leaks, asa 
ship. 

Lade. n. Tho embouchure or mouth of a river. 

—A passage for water. 

Lad’ed, Laden. (pp. of Lane, q. v.) Loaded; charged 
with a burden or freight. 

—a, Oppressed; burdened; as, a laden camel. 

La‘diesburg, in Maryland. n post- village of Frederick 
co., abt, 80 m. N. W. of Annapolis. 

La‘dies’-traces, n. (Bot.) Seo SPrRaNTHES. 


| Ladi’ga, in Alabama, a post- village of Calhoun co, abt. 


140 m. N. by E. of Montgomery. 

Lu d' ing. n. That which constitutes a load, freight, or 
cargo: burden; as, the lading of a ship. 

Lading, (Bill of.) See BILL or LADING. 

Ladis or Ladislaus I., king of Hungary, B. 
1041, succeeded 1079, p. 1095, and was canonized for his 
piety by Celestin III., 1198. — Lapistas IL, called the 
Infant, succeeded and D. the same year, 1200. — LADISLAS 
III. succeeded 1272, assassinated, after a life of de- 
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bauchery and a disgraceful reign, 1290. — Lapisuas IV., 
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the same as Uladislas V., king of Poland, succeeded nist 


father in the latter dignity, 1435, and was elected by the 
Hungarians, 1440, killed in battle by the Sultan Amu- 
rath, 1444. — Laptstas V. succeeded in the fifth year of 
his age, 1444, and p. suddenly 1458. — Lapistas VI., son 
of Casimir IV., king of Poland, and called, according to 
the Polish form of his name, Uladislas II., became king 
of Bohemia 1471, and king of Hungary 1490, D. 1516. 

Lad'islas, Ladislaus, or Lancelot, king of Na- 
ples, called the Liberal and Victorious, u. 1376, succeeded 
his father, Charles Duras, in 1386. He was previously 
count of Provence and king of Hungary. He obtained 
the latter crown in 1403, during the imprisonment of 
Sigismund, who compelled him to return to Italy. On 
the death of his father, he was opposed by Louis II., 
duke of Anjou, which occasioned some bloody wars. 
Pope John XXIII. at first espoused the cause of Louis, 
but afterwards took the part of Ladislaus, who, however, 
marched against Rome, and having taken it, turned his 
arms on the Florentines, whom he compelled to sue for 
pence, in 1413. D. at Naples, it is suspected of poison, 
1414. 

Ladislas., Uladislas, or Vladislas, kings of Po- 
land, See ULADISLAS. 

Lad’kin, n. A little lad; a boy. (x.) 

L' dle. n [A. S. Aledie, from hladan, tu lade.) A uten- 
sil somewhat like a dish, with a long handle, used for 
lading, throwing, or dipping out liquor from a vessel ; 
as,a soup-ladle.— The float of a mill-wheel; a ladle- 
board. 

(Gun.) An instrument by which the charge of a 
heavy gun is drawn out. 

(Metal!) A vessel in which molten metal is carried 
from the furnace to the mould. 

—v.a. To use a ladle for dipping or serving out; as, to 
ladle out molten metal, or soup. 

La‘dle-board, n. The float of a mill-wheel; a ladle. 

La‘dleful, „.: pl. Lapteruts. The quantity which 
a ladle contains. 

Lado’ga, or Lados’kKa, a lake in the N. of European 
Russia, lying between the Baltic and Lake Onega, and 
inclosed by govts. St. Petersburg. Viburg, and Olonetz ; 
Lat. between 59° 81/ and 61° 46’ N., Lon. 30° and 33° E. 
Ext. 130 m. long and 75 broad; depth, from 12 to 1,000 
feet. Forty rivers flow into it, and its surplus waters 
are discharged by the Neva into the Gulf of Finland. 
The shores are low, and it contains several islands, 

Lado’ga, in Indiana, n post-village of Montgomery co., 
abt. II m. S. S. E. of Crawfordsville. 

Lado’ga, iu Wisconsin, a P. O. of Fond du Lac co. 

Ladrone', n. (Sp.; from Lat. lutro, a robber.) A pi- 
rate: a robber: — hence, by analogy, a scamp; a loafer : 
a rogue; a rascal. 

Ladrones, or Mintana Isuanns, (Ja-drones’,.) a group 
of islands belonging to Spain, in the N. Pacific Ocean, 
stretching 45 m. from N. to S.; Lat. bet. 13° and 21° N., 
Lon. 144° and 146° E. They consist of 20 islands, of 
which 5 are inhabited. Soil, densely wooded and fer- 
tile. Climate, temperate. The principal islands are, 
Guguan, Rota, and Linian. Pop.11,000. Discovered by 
Magellan in 1521, and called Ladrones, from the extraor- 
dinary thievish propensities exhibited by the original 
inhabitants. They received the name of Mariana 
Islands from the Jesuits, who settled here in 1667. 

Ladrones’, 3 small islands in the Pacific Ocean, on the 
coast of Veragna,8 m. S. E. of Cape Boruca; Lat. 80 20 
N.. Lon. 83° 16’ W. 

Ladrones Isles, (!a-dronz’,) a cluster of small islands 
off the 8. extremity of China, opposite the entrance of 
the Canton River, 20 m. S. E. from Macao; Lat 21° 52’ 
N., Lon. 113° 44 E. : 

La‘dy, u.: pl. Lapres. (Goth. hlaif, loaf, and dian, to 
serve or distribute, — from the practice of the wives of 
the rich distributing bread to the poor or to their do- 
mestics. Tooke derives it from „lian, to lift, i. e., one 
raised to the rank of her husband.) (Eng. Her.) A 
title of honor, the correlative of lord. It belongs, of 
right to the daughters of all peers above the rank of 
viscount. and is extended by courtesy to the wives of 
baronets and knights. In common usage, the term is 
employed in speaking of the women of the upper classes 
generally, — then correlative to gentleman. 

—A wife or spouse. 

“ Į your lady, Sir John? alas, I should be a pitiful Lady.""—Shaks. 
Our Lady, the Madonna; the Virgin Mary. 

La’dy-bird, Lapy-suc, LA r- rr, BARNABEE, &c., n. 
(Zu.) See COCCINELLA. 

La‘dy-chapel,n. A chapel dedicated to the Virgin Mary. 

La dy-eourt, n. The court holden by a ladyof the manor. 

Lady -day. n. The day of tho ANNUNCIATION, g. v. 

Lady fiy n. Same as Lady-bird. See COCCINELLA. 

La’dy-killer, n. A male flirt; aman who is success- 
fal with the fair sex; — and, in a bad sense, a libertine: 
as, he is a professed lady-killer. (Cant.) 

La dykin, n. A little lady. (x.) 

La‘dy-like, a. Having the manner of a 

nteel ; well-bred; as, an exceedingly 

—Soft; tender; delicate. 

Her tender constitution did declare 
Too lady-lixe a long fatigue to bear. —Dryden. 

La’dy-love, n. A sweetheart; a mistress; a betrothed 
woman; a fiancée, 

Ising the praises of my lady - love. Lord Dorset. 
La‘dy’s-bedstraw, n. (It.) See PAANsacruM. 
La‘dy’s-bower, or Vircin’s Bower, u. (Bot.) See 

CLEMATIS. 

La’dy’s-comb, n. (Bot.) See SCANDIX. 

La'dy’'s-cushion, n. (Bot.) See SAXIFRAGA. 

La‘dy’s-finger, n. A variety of potato. 

(Confectionery.) A kind of small sweet cake, about 
the length of a lady’s finger. 


ntlewoman ; 
ly-like woman. 
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(Zoll.) One of the branchie of a lobster. 

La‘dy’s-hair, n. (Bot.) See BRIZA. 

La‘dyship, u. The rank or social position of a lady; 
— used in a titular sense. 

Madam, he sends your ladyship this ring.” —Shaks. 

La‘dy’s-mantle, n. (it.) The common name of 
Alchemilla, u genus of alpine plants belonging to the 
order Sunguisurbacez. 

La‘dy’s-seal, n. (Bot.) See TANNUS. 

La‘dy’s-slipper, n. (Bot.) See CYPRIPEDIUM. 

La‘dy’s-smock, n. (Bot.) See CARDAMINE. 

Lu dy's- traces, La dy's-tress es, n. (Bot.) See 
SPIKANTHES. 

Lz’ken, in Belgium, the palace of the kings of Bel- 
gium situated in the suburb of Brussels, was erected in 
1782. Leopold I. died here Dec. 10, and was buried here 
Dec. 16, 1865. 

Lzelia’nus, a Roman emperor, proclaimed and killed 
A. D. 266. 

Lee’lius, Carus, a Roman commander, companion-in- 
arms of Scipio Africanus, consul B. c. 190. — His son, of 
the same name, surnamed “THe Wise,” distinguished 
as an orator and man of letters, was consul B. c. 140. 

Læmodip'oda, n. pl. [Gr. laimos, throat, pous, a 
foot.) (Zool.) In the classification of Latreille, an order 
of Crustaceans placed between the Amphipoda and the 
{sopoda.—In this work the L. are included in the Au- 
PHIPODA, g. v. 

Laennec, Réxné Tufor nu Hyacintae, (lan’nek,) a 
French anatomist and pathologist, B. at Quimper, 1781, 
inventor of the stethoscope and of the art of “ mediate 
auscultation,” obtained the degree of doctor of medicine 
in 1814. His literary acquirements were extensive, and 
he rapidly grew into fame as a lecturer and writer on 
medicine. In 1816 he became chief physician at the 
Hopital Necker, and soon afterwards made known his 
important discovery in his Treatise on Mediate Auscul- 
tation, His health, which had been always delicate, now 
grew so infirm that he was compelled to resign his 
large private practice and his official appointments, to 
repair into Brittany. In 1821 he returned, with re- 
stored health, to Paris, and was appointed professor of 
medicine in the College of France, Five years later his 
health again gave way; and it was found, by means of 
the system he had himself invented, that he was at- 
tacked with consumption. He retired to Brittany, and 
there b. in 1827. Ilis great invention of the stetho- 
scope, as well as his valuable works. elucidated’ the 
pathology of diseases of the chest, which till his time 
had been involved in the greatest obscurity. His most 
invaluable work, the Mediate Auscultation, has been 
translated into English by Dr. Forbes. Besides this, he 
also produced a number of excellent treatises on medi- 
cine, and was altogether, in his time, one of the greatest 
advancers of medical science. 

Laer’tes, according to Homer, a king of Ithaca, and the 
supposed father of Ulysses, whose real progevitor was 
Sisyphus. L., however, resigned his crown to Ulysses 
when old enough to bear the responsibilities of office, 
and, retiring to a farm, enjoyed himself in the innocent 
pleasures of a rural life. After the absence of his son 
for ten years at the siege of Troy, and ten more ex- 

nded in his return journey, Ulysses found his old and 
infirm father still employed in his fields and garden; 
and, having cautiously made himself known to the old 
king, they repaired together to the palace of the faithful 
Penelope, where, expelling the host of visitors, they dis- 
covered themselves to the delighted queen. L. in his 
youth had been one of the Argonauts. 

Lietaré Sunday. (E£ccl.) In the Roman Catholic 
Church, the fourth Sunday in Lent, called also Mid-Lent. 
It isso named from the first word of the Introit of the 
mass, which is trom Jsaiah lxvi. 10. From this name 
the characteristic of the services of the day is joyous- 
ness, und the music of the organ, which throughout the 
rest of Lent is suspended, is on this day resumed. 

Leevinus, Marcus VALERIUS, a naval commander of 
Rome, opposed to Philip of Macedon, whom he defeated 
B. C. 214; consul 210: p. 205. 

Leevoracem’ic Acid, LÆYOTARTARIC ACID, n. (Chem.) 
Racemic acid is a compound of two acids of the same 
composition, but having opposite effects on a ray of 
polarized light. One of these acids twists the ray to the 
right, and is hence called dextroracemic acid ; the ordi- 
nary tartaric acid of commerce is this substance. The 
other twists it to the left, and is therefore termed Levo- 
racemic or tartaric acid. 

La Farge, in Wisconsin, a post-office of Vernon co. 

La Fargeville. (la farj’rt!,) in New York, u post-vil- 
lage of Jefferson co., about 16 m. N. of Watertown. 

La Fayette, MARIE Jean PAUL Roca Yves GILBERT Mo- 
TIER, MARQUIS DE, a general in the American war of in- 
dependence, was also a French commander and states- 
man, and is one of the most illustrious names in the an- 
nals of modern history. He represented one of the oldest 
houses of the French noblesse, and was n. at the Chateau 
de Chavagnac, in Auvergne, Sept. 6. 1757. Leſt un orphan 
at a very early age, L. was educated at the College de 
Plessis, Paris, and, at 16, married, and entered the French 
Guards. Becoming acquainted with Franklin, Deane. 
and Lee, agentsin Paris for the American revolutionists, 
L. imbibed their spirit, and resolved to draw his sword 
for the cause of their country. He accordingly fitted 
out a vessel at Bordeaux, and narrowly escaping arrest, 
sailed from a Spanish port, accompanied by several of- 
ficers, among them Baron de Kalb, (J. v.) On the 25th 
of April, 1777, the Marquis arrived at Charleston, and 
proceeding to Philadelphia, where Congress was then 
sitting, made an offer to that body to serve as a volnn- 
teer in their army. This offer meeting acceptance, L. 
was, out of respect to his high rank, commissioned ma- 
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jor-general, July 31st. He soon acquired the favor of 
Gen. Washington, and rendered distinguished services 
to the revolutionary cause at the battles of Brandywine 
and Monmouth. At the end of 1778, war having broken 
out between his own country and England, the Marquia 
(who still retained his commission in the French army) 
obtained leave of absence, and sailed for home in Jan, 
1779. He was enthusiastically received by the French 
people (then full of revolutionary ideas themselves), and 
succeeded in obtaining from the govt. assistance both 
in men and money, for the American cause. There- 
upon L. recrossed the Atlantic, and rejoined Washing- 


Fig. 1494. — LA FAYETTE. 


ton in May, 1780. Shortly after his arrival, the French 
auxiliary force, commanded by Rochambean, arrived. 
After obliging the army of Lord Cornwallis to surrender 
at Yorktown, L. again returned to France, and. in 1784, 
after the independence of the U. States had been recog- 
nized, he again revisited thie country as the guest of 
Washington. Returning to Europe after a brief stay, 
L. assumed his public duties as a member of the As- 
sembly of Notables, and stepped prominently forth as 
the champion of liberal, if not radical, ideas. After 
bringing about the convocation of the States-general in 
May, 1789, the Marquis was appointed commander-in- 
chief of the National Guard of Paris, in which capacity 
he saved the lives of Louis XVI. and his queen from 
a vile canaille who had taken possession of the palnee 
of Versailles, on October 5-6. Upon the National 
Assembly passing a decree for the abolition of hereditary 
titles of nobility, L. was the first to lay down his rank of 
marqnis. In March, 1792. war being declared agninst 
Austria, L. was appointed to the command of an army 
on the frontier, and won the battles of Philippeville, 
Maubeuge, and Florennes. On August Sth, he was 
denounced by the Jacobins as a traitor to his country; 
and, after escaping arrest ut the hands of their emis- 
saries, L., whose immense hereditary fortune had been 
confiscated, fled into Germany, only to be captured there 
by the Austrians and imprisoned in the castle of 
Olmütz. After an unsuccessful attempt at escape, and 
after the futile intercession of the U. States, and also 
of Great Britain, the Marquis, after an imprisonment 
of 5 years, was liberated in 1797, on the special demand 
of Gen. Bonaparte, then victorious in Italy. Returning 
to France two years afterwards, he retired to his estate, 
and remained in privacy until 1818, when he was 
elected to the Chamber of Deputies, where he manifested 
vigorous sympathy with the advanced liberal party. In 
1824, Congress passed a resolution requesting President 
Monroe to extend an invitation to L. to visit the U. 
States once more. He complied, and Janded at New 
York on the 16th of August. His tour throughout the 
country partook of the character of a triumphal pro- 
gress, and Congress, in Dec., voted him a grant of 
$200,000 and a township, in recognition of his eminent 
services during the Revolution. In Sept., 1825, he re- 
turned to France. The unconstitutional ordinances of 
Charles X. in June, 1830, which caused his own expul- 
sion, brought L. on the stage again. It was to him, 
idolized by the Parisians and intrusted with the power 
of a dictator, in his original character of commander of 
the National Guard, that Louis Philippe owed his eleva- 
tion to the throne. Ever actuated by patriotic and dis- 
interested motives, the qualities of the heart, in L., were 
rhaps superior to those of the head. In raising Louis 
hilippe to the throne, L. believed to endow his coun- 
try with “a monarchy surrounded by republican insti- 
tutions ” — an error which, as evidenced by the first acta 
of the new king, embittered the last days of the noble 
and ardent lover of liberty. L. died in 1834, and received 
the greatest public and most popular funeral of which 
French annals possess any record. He left behind him 
his Memoirs, which were pub by his family in 1837-40. 
La Fayette’, in Al:buma. See CHAMBERS CouRT-Hovsr. 
La Fayette’, in Ariansas, a S W. co., adjoining Lonisi- 
ana and Texas: area, abt. 1,500 sq. m. Htvers. Red 
River, bayous Bodcan and Dauchite, and the Sulphur 
Fork of Red River. Surfuce, level; soil, fertile. Cup. 
Lewiaville. 
La Fayette’, in California, a post-village of Contra 
Corta Co., abt. 22 m. E.N.E. of San Francisco. 
La Fayette’, in Florida, a co. in the N. W. part of the 
peninsula, bordering on the Gulf of Mexico; area, abt. 
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1,100 sq. miles. Rivers. Suwanee River, and numerous 
smaller streams. Surface, level; soil, fertile. Cup. 
Melntosh. 

La Fayette’, in Georgia, a post-village, cap. of Walker 
cv., abt. 210 m. N. W. of Milledgeville. Its former name 
was Chattooga, 

La Fayette’, in Illinois, a township of Coles co.; pop. 
about 1,100, 

—A township of Fulton co. 

A township of Ogle co.: pop. about 800. 

A post-viilage of Stark co., about 100 m. N. by W. of 
Springfield. 

La Fayette, in Indiana, a township of Allen co.; pop. 
about 1, 800. 

—A township of Floyd co.; pop. about 2,200. 

A township of Madison co.; pop. about 1,500. 

—A thriving and handsome manufacturing city, cap. of 
Tippecanoe co., on the Wabash River, about 66 m. N. W. 
of Indianapolis. It is the seat of Purdue University. 
Pop. in 1880, 14,860. 

La Fayette’, in ſowa, a township of Allamakee county. 

—A township of Bremer co. 

A township of Keokuk co. 

—A post-vill. of Linn co., abt. 35 miles N. by W. of Iowa 
City. 2 

—A Village of Polk co., on the River Des Moines, abt. 13 
m. below Des Moines. 

A township of Story co. 

La Fayette’, in Kansas, a post-village of Doniphan 
co., about 18 m. W. N. W. of St. Joseph, Missouri. 

La Fayette’, in Kentucky, a post-village of Chistian 
co., about 218 m. W.S.W. of Frankfort. 

La Fayette’, in Louisiana, a S. central parish; area, 


about 350 sq. m. Rivers. Vermilion River, and several 


smaller streams. Surface, level; soil, fertile. Cap. Ver- 
milionville. Fp. in 1880, 13,236. 

—A suburban village, now incorporated with New Or- 
leans, (q. v.) 

La Fayette’, in Michigan, a post-township of Gratiot 
co. 

A township of Van Buren co. 

La Fayette’, in Minnesota, a village of Clay co., on the 
Red River of the North, a few miles below Georgetown. 

—A post-village and township of Nicollet co., about 26 m. 
W. of St. Peter. 

La Fayette’, in Mississippi, a N. co., formerly called 
LILLARD; area, about 800 sq.m. Rivers. Tallahatchie 
and Yocknapatalfa rivers. Surface, gently nudulating; 
soil, very fertile. Cap. Oxford. Pop. (1880) 21,671. 

La Fayette’, in Missouri, a W. co.; area, about 612 
sq.m. Rivers. Missouri River, Snybar, Terre Beau, and 
other creeks. Surface, diversified; soil, fertile. Min. 
Limestone, sandstone, and coal in great abundance. 
Cap. Lexington. Pop. (1880) 25,731. 

La Fayette’, in New Jersey, a post-village and town- 
ship of Sussex co., about 70 m. N. of Trenton; pop. of 
township (1870), 884. 

La Fayette’, in New York, a post-village and town- 
ship of Onondaga co., about 12 m. S. by E. of Syracuse; 
pop. of township (1870), 2,233. 

La Fayette’, in Ohio, a village of Allen co., abt. 8 m. 
E. of Lima. 

A village of Ashland co., abt. 10 m. E. N. E. of Ashland. 

A township of Coshocton co.; pop. abt. 1,800. 

A post-village of Madison co., abt. 22 m. M. of Columbus. 

A township of Medina co.; pop. abt. 1,800. 

—A village of Richland co,, about 13 m. N. by E. of 
Mansfield. 

La Fayette’, in Oregon Territory, a post-village, cap. 
of Yam Hill co., 28 m. N. N. W. of Salem; pop. abt. 800. 
La Fayette’, in Pennsylvania, a post-village und town- 
ship of McKean co., about 208 m. N. W. of Harrisburg; 

pop. of township abt. 300. 

La Fayette’, in Rhode Island, a post-office of Wash- 
ington co. 

La Fayette’, in Tennessee, a post-village, cap. of Macon 
co., abont 55 m. N. E. of Nashville. 

La Fayette’, in Tezas, a post- village of Upshur co., 
about 51 m. N. of Henderson. 

La Fayette’, in Virginia, a post-village of Montgomery 
co., about 190 m. W. by S. of Richmond. 

La Fayette’, in Wisconsin, a S. S. W. co., adjoining 
Illinois; area, about 680 sq. ni. Rivers. Fevre, und the 
two branches of the Pekatonica River. Surface, broken; 
soil, mostly fertile. Min. Lead and copper. Cap. Dur- 
lington. Pop. in 1880, 21,278, 

—A post-township of Chippewa co.; pop. abt. 200. 

A township of Monrve co.; pop. abt. 500. 

A township of Walworth co.; pop. abt. 1,600. 

La Fère, (air,) a fortified town of France, dep. Aisne, 
on an island in the Oise, 14 m. N. W. of Laon. An arsenal 
and a school of artillery are located here, Pop. 5,000. 

Lafitte, (la-fect’,) Jacques, a celebrated French banker 
and financier, B. at Bayonne, 1767. He was the son of a 
poor carpenter, and in 1787 walked to Paris, where he 
obtained the situation of assistant clerk in the banking- 
house of Perregaux, at a salary of $250 per annum. He 
became successively book-keeper, cashier, chief clerk, 
manager, junior partner, and in 1809 succeeded to the 
business, and thenceforth carried it on in his name. 
His eminently profound and practical talents for finance 
procured for him the posts of regent of the bank of 
France, and president of the Paris Chamber of Com- 
merce. During a monetary crisis, in 1815, Lafitte lent 
the government the sum of 2,000,000 francs. In the 
same year, Louis XVIII., on his departure for Ghent, 
deposited with the banker a very considerable sum, 
which Napoleon I. respected. Four months afterwards, 
the emperor himself, when leaving Paris for the last 
time, ludged in the same hands the sum of 5,000,000 
francs. Lafitte wished to give Napoleon a receipt; but 
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the latter replied: “It is unnecessary. I know yon, 
M. Lafitte. You never liked my government; but you 
ure un honest man.” After the second restoration, he 
became one of the opposition in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, and enjoyed the highest popularity iu Paris. When 
the revolution broke out in 1830, he wrote to the Duke 
of Orleans, saying, “ You have to muke your choice be- 
tween a crown and a passport.“ He freely supplied the 
money requisite on that occasion. He became one of 
the first ministry of the new king; and in November, 
1830, was intrusted with the formation of a cabinet, the 
conservative character of which caused the loss of his 
popularity. In 1830, he was said to be possessed of a 
private fortune of upwards of $10,000,000; but in the 
following year the great European monetary panic took 
place, and the house of Lafitte fell, along with those 
whose creditur it was. At this juncture, Lafitte sold 
off the whole of his private property, amounting to 
10,000,000 francs; and subsequently, after the full dis- 
charge of his liabilities, he was ascertained to have a 
surplus of 8,000,000 francs. At his death, his remains 
weru attended to the cemetery of Pére-la-Chaise by the 
Most eminent personages of Paris, and his funeral ora- 
tion was pronounced by Arago. D. 1841. 

Lafitte’, Jeax, an American buccaneer and privateers- 
man, B. in France, 1780. The events of his early life 
are involved in doubt and obscurity. He is believed, 
however, to have communded a privateer in the French 
service, but is first authentically known as the chief of 
an organized and formidable body of desperadoes, hav- 
ing their head-quarters on an island in Barataria Bay, 
about 40 m. W. of tho delta of the Mississippi, in the 
Gulf of Mexico. Committing various piratical acts, the 
U. S. government sent out an expedition against them 
in 1814, which captured their stronghold and all vessels 
lying there at the time, but failed in making prisoners, 
L. and his companions escaping to the swamps and 
bayous of the main-land. At the commencement of the 
war with the U. States in 1814, L. was offered by the 
British government $30,000, and a naval commission, to 
co-operate in their expedition against New Orleans. This 
offer he spurned, and communicating its nature to Gov, 
Claiborne of La., he offered the services of himself and 
men against the enemy, on the sole condition of pardon 
for their past offences. His offer was accepted, and L. 
kept his word by rendering efficient aid to the Ameri- 
cans in the battle of January 8, 1815. L.'s after-career, 
and the time of his death, remain an unsolved mystery. 
L. is the hero of a romance by the Americun novelist, 
J. II. Ingraham. 

La Flèche, (/laish.) a town of France, dep. Sarthe, on 
the Loire, 21 m. 8.W. of Le Mans. It is the seat of an 
Imperial military college. Pop. 7,784. 

La Fontaine, Jean DE, (la: fun- dn“) one of the clas- 
sics of French literature, was B. in 1621, at Chateau- 
Thierry in Champagne. His characteristic indolence 
showed itself from childhood; and his education was 
very imperfect. He was abeut 22 years old when his 
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literary ambition was awakened by the odes of Mal- 
herbe, from whose seriousness and dignity, however, he 
was soon diverted by the more congenial writings of 
Rabelais, Ariosto, Boccaccio, Horace, and Terence. One 
of Cardinal Mazarin’s nieces, being banished to Chatean- 
Thierry, admired his verses, and carried him to Paris; 
and there, speedily welcomed into the best literary and 
aristocratic circles, he spent the lust 35 years of his life. 
The first volume of his Contes appeared in 1664; a sec- 
ond was added in 1671. Notwithstanding their somewhat 
licentious turn, these tales, full of the finest touches 
of his genius, were eagerly read even by the most re- 
spectable ladies, the standard of morality being then far 
different from what it is now. The twelve books of his 
Fables were published in equal parts in 1668 and 1678. 
It is through them that Fontaine is universally 
known. With no originality of invention, very little 
depth of reflection, and a total incapacity of consecutive 
thinking, he is yet one of the most interesting and 
attractive of writers. He is an inimitable teller of 
small stories. His short flights of fancy, his miuute 
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strokes of observation, his transitions from brief moods 
of pathetic seriousness to flashes of the gayest wit, are 
all set off by a diction the most gracefully and deli- 
cately refined, and breaking out incessantly into felic- 
itous turns of novel expression. La Fontaine's personal 
character, strange mixture of childish simplicity and 
finesse which is perceptible in his poems, made him at 
once the pet and the laughing-stock of his friends and 
patrons. To him might be applied, with little injustice, 
the epithet wrongly thrown on Goldsmith, of “an in- 
spired idiot.” His freedom from all restraint, and his 
dreamy disposition, have given birth to innumerable 
anecdotes of his absence of mind. During the last two 
years of his life the religions sentiments of his early 
youth revived, and he performed severe penances for 
such of his works as strict morality could not approve 
of. The duchess of Bouillon styled him mon fablier, 
his friends le bon homme, and posterity has proclaimed 
him l'inimitable. He was admitted to the French Acad- 
emy in 1684, conjointly with his friend Boilean. D.1695, 

Laforme’s Store, in W. Virginia, a post-office of 
Braxton co. 

La Fourche’, (Bayou,) in Louisiana, an ontletof the 
Mississippi River, commencing at Donaldson ville in Iber- 
ville parish, and flows S.E. throngh the parish of La 
Fourche Interior into the Gulf of Mexico. 

La Fourche Inte’ rior, in Louisiana, a S. E. parish, 
bordering on the Gulf of Mexico; area, about 1,200 
sq. m. Rirers. Bayou La Fourche, and several smaller 
streams, Surface, mostly low and level, in some places 
marshy ; soil, fertile. Cap. Thibodeaux. Pop.(1880)19,113. 

Lag, a. (W. llag, weak, slack, languid; Inn, to flag, to 
be singgish. Allied to Lat. langueo, to be weary; Gr. 
langgazd, to slacken.) Coming behind; falling short; 
sluggish ; slow; tardy; as, “lag souls.” (Dryden.)— Last; 
long delayed; as, “ the lag end of their lewdness.” Shaks, 

—n. That which is slack, loose, or sluggish. — One who 
lags, or that which comes in at the lust. 


What makes my ram the lag of all the flock ? — Pope. 


—The rump; the fag-end; the tail; — hence, the lowest 
order or class; us, “ the common /ag of people.” (Shaks.) 
In England, a convict. (Cant.) 

—The amount of retardation of anything, as a valve ina 
steam-engine. — Webster. 

v. n. To walk with a slackened pace; to walk or move 
slowly; to stay behind; to loiter; to linger; to delay; 
to tarry. 

“ Superfluous lags the veteran on the stage. — Dr. Johnson. 


—v.a. To slacken. — To cause to be convicted to penal 
servitude fora crime. (Eng. cant.) 

Mach.) To clothe, as a steam-boiler, to prevent the 
radiation of heat. — Webster. 

La‘gan, n. (Mar. Law.) Goods found at such a distance 
from shore that it is uncertain what coast they would 
be carried to, and therefore belonging to the finder, 

Lagar’to, a town of Brazil, about 70 m. W. S. W. of Sto 
Christovio. 

Lagena’ria, n. [Lat. lagena, a bottle] (Bot.) The 
Bottle or Club-shaped Gourd, a genus of plants, order 
Cucurbitaces#, and consists of annual pubescent herbs, 
with heart-shaped leaves, white moncecious flowers, und 
flask-shaped fruit, which when mature become woody 
pepos. They are found in the warm parts of Asia and 
Africa. 

La’ger-beer, n. [Ger. lager, a store-room, a frame, and 
bier, beer.] A German beer, so called from being, before 
use, kept for some months in casks on a frame placed 
for the purpose in a cellar. 

La’ger-wine, n. Wine which has been stored for some 
time in a cellar. — Simmonds. 

Lages, (la’zhes,) a town of Brazil, about 140 m. W. of 
Desterro. 

Laget’'ta, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Thymela- 
cere. The species L. lintearia is the celebrated lace-bark 
tree. The bark. when macerated, may be separated into 
laminge, the number of which depends upon the age of 
the specimen; these have a beautiful lace-like appear- 
ance, and possess great strength. It may be used for 
making ropes, and was at one time in great demand in 
the West Indies for making slave-whips. Sloane says 
that caps, ruffles, and complete dresses for ladies, have 
been made from the lace-bark. L. cloth is known in the 
trade under the name of guana. 

Lag’gard, a. Lagging; slow; sluggish; backward; bo- 
hindhand ; as, a laggard lover. 

—n. One who lags or loiters; an idler; one who moves 
slowly and falls behind; one who dilly-dallies. 

Lag’ger, n. A laggard; a loiterer. 

Lag King. n. (Mach.) The covering put round a cylin- 
der of a steam-boiler, in order to prevent the radiation, 
and the consequent waste of heat. 

Lag’gingly, adv. Idly ; loiteringly ; in a diily-dallyish 
manner. 

ides, (dj e-dẽs,) an Egyptian dynasty, the chief of 
which was Ptolemy, son of Lugus, a general of Alexan- 
der. It ruled in Egypt from the death of Alexander 
until the reduction of the country into a Roman prov- 
ince, 30 n. o., a period of 293 years. 

Lag’omys, n. [Gr. lagos, hare, and mys, mouse.) (Zodl.) 
The Rat-hare, or 
Pika (Fig. 1496), 
a genus of rodent 
animals, of the Le- 
poride or Hare 
family. They dif- 
fer from the hare 
proper in having 
moderate-sized — 
ears, legs nearly Hg. 1496. — THE LITTLE CHIEF HARE 


equal, and no tail. (Lagomys princeps.) 


=> 
— 
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‘The species ore perenne to Siberia and other northern 
countries, The Little Chief Hare, L. princeps, found in 
the N. of the Rocky Mountains, is the only species mot 
with in North America. 
mafon a town of Brazil, on the E. coast of the island 
NANTA CATHARINA, Q. v; about 3,600. 
La'go Maggio're. Seo Macarone (LAGo). 
n da. or Buck Creex, in Ohio, enters the Mad 
ver at Springfield. 
La'go Negro. or nero. a town of S. Italy, 
prov, Putenza, 12 m. N.E. of Policastro; pop. 5.924. 
Lagoon’, Lagune’, n. [Fr.layune; It. laguna ; Lat. 
lacuna, u ditch.) The name given particularly to those 


creeks along the const of the Adriatic, which are formed | 


by water running up into the land. In some places they 
are deep; but generally they are so shallow aa to emit 
noxious exhalations, ey contain many islands; on 
60 of — tue — of 1 saeh 4 

Lagophthal'mia, n. [Or. A hare, and ophthal- 
mos, — „ye. ( Med yA —— in obici the eye cannot 
be closed. Sometimes it is a paralytic affection; but 
sometimes it depends upon enlargement of the eye; it 
is also occasionally connate. The term has reference to 
the potion that aie sleep He their S in 

Lago'pus, n. Gr. , an aus, u tout.) (il. ia 

neric name ol thosa binds of 2 Goose family (Anser- 
Ea. which have a round or sqnare tail, and whose toes 
are feathered, as well us the lega, 

La xo. a town of Guinea, in an inlet of the Bight of 
Benin, 160 m. W. of Benin, and 8 E. of Abomey, It was 
formerly the principal station of the slave-trade on the 
W. coast of Africa, which traffic was abolished in 1851. 
Pup. 8 an i W 

Lagos, (la J seaport-town of Portugal, prov. Al- 
garve, ona wide bay, 23 m. E. N. k. from the extremity 
of Cape St. Vincent. 100 m. S. frum Lisbon; pop. 7,500, 

Lagos, a river and bay of W. Africa; Lat. c 20’ N., 


Lon, 3° IY K. 
Rages, ( ,) a town of Mexico, abont 100 m. E. N. E. 
of Guadalajara In the vicinity are rich silver mines. 
os'tomnus, Lagos'tomys, n. (Zö0l.) A geuus 
rodent mammalia, in which the forefeet are furnished 
with four toes, the hinder with three only, as in the 
Cavies, all of them armed with stout claws adapted for 
digging. The ears are of moderate size, and the tail 
comparatively short. Their three anterior molars of 
the upper jaw consist cach of two double layers, and 
the last of three. The only known species, Logostomus 
trichodactylus, is about the size of n hare, nnd inhabits 
Chili and Brazil; its general color is grayish; the far 
1 the other, which is 


of two sorts, one entirely white, anc 
coarser, black, 
except at tho 
base; the un- 
der parts white. 
Its motions nro 
quick, and re 
semble those of 
a rabbit; and 
it seeks its food 
ty night, sub- 
ting wholly Fig. 1497.-LAGOSTOMUS TRICHODACTYLUS. 


on vegetables; 
it inhabits the level country, and is not esteemed as food, 
It has very generally obtained the namo of Vircucha ; 
and it has also been figured in Griffith's editionof Cuvier's 
„ Regne Animal” under the name of the Deu, Marmot. 

Lag‘othrix,n. (Gr. ligos, and thriz, hair] (, 
A genus of R. American monkeys, characterized by their 
round head, a thumb on the anterior hand, (a character 
istic which distinguishes them from the Afeler,) and the} 
tail partly naked. The Grison, or Silver-baired Monkey, 
is a apecies of this conus. 

La Grande, in Orryon, à post-village cap. of Union co 

Lagrange, Josera Lovis, (fa granj’.) a celebrated 
mathematician, u. at Turin, 176; a man prevented only 
by the rivalship of Laplace from belng held, by general 
consent, the most illustrious geometer of modern tithes 
At the age of 16 he became a professor in the royal 
school of artillery, where he formed an association, 
which afterwards rose to the trunk of an academy of 
sciences. Here he made many important discoveries, 
particularly in reference to the motion of fluids and of 
vibrations. He commonieated to the society a number 
of papers, and some to the Academy of Paris, of which 
he was chosen 4 foreign member, While on a visit at) 
Paris he wrote his celebrated work, Mécanique Analy- 
tique, In 1766 he removed to Berlin, where be was 
appointed director of the Academy: and in 1757 le set- 

ed at Paris, and became successively professor at the 

Normal and Polytechnic Schools, He pursued his In- 
bors till, his health a way under this incessant 
fatigue, he died in 181 e most important discovery | 
of Lagrange is that of the calculus of variations, Iis 
works, besides the one above named, are tho Thénrie 
drs Fonctims Analytiques;, Leçons sur le Culeul des 
Fonctions; Résolution des tions Numeraires ; und 
very numerous memoirs in the transactions of the 
academies of Turin, Berlingand Paris, 

La Grange, in Alabama, a village of Franklin co., 
abt. 180 m. N. N. W. of Montgomery. 


La Gra in Culiforria, a post-village of Stanis- 
laus co., alt, 22 m. 8. by W. of Sonora, 

La Grange, in Georgia, a post-village, cap. of Troup 
co, abt, 40 m. N. of Columbus, 

La Grange, in /ndiana,a N. E. ch., adjoining Michi. 
gan: area, abt. 354 sq. m. Rivers. Pigeon River, and 
some smaller streams. Surface, generally level; soil, 
— fertile. „La Grange. 

—A poat-village, cap. of La Grange co., abt, 170 m. N. N. E. 


of Indianapolis; pop. abt. 1,200. 


1880)15,680, 
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-A vill. of Tippecanoe co., abt. 11 m. S. W. of La Fayette, 

La Grange, in /owa, a post-office of Lucas co. 

A township of Harrison co, ; pop, ubt, 400. 

La Grange, in Kentucky, n post-village, cap. of Old- 
ham co., abt. 46 m. N. W. of Frankfort. 

La Grange, in Maine, a post-township of Penobscot 
ch.; pop. abt. 1,200, 

La Grange, in Michigan, a post-village and township 
of Cass cue abt, 1% m. S. W. of Lansing; pop. of town- 
ship abt. 2,500, 

La Grange, in Missouri, a post-village of Lewis co., 
on the Mississippi Kiver, abt. 185 m. above St. Lonis. 
La Grange, in N. Crrolina, a village of Randolph co. 

abt. 90 m. W. of Raleigh. 

La Grange, in New York, a township of Dutchess co.; 
pop. in 1870, 1,744, 

—A post-office of Wyoming co. 

La Grange, in Ohio, a post-township of Lorain co.; 
pop. abt. 2005. 

La Grange, in Pennsylvania, n P. O of Wyoming co. 

La 8 in Tennessee, u post-village of Fayette co., 

abt. 50 m. K. of Memphis. 

La Grange, in rut, a post-village, cap, of Fayette 
ch on the Colorado River, abt. 65 m. K S. E. of Austin, 

La Grange, in Vermont, a P. O. of Grand Isle co. 

La Grange, in Wisemsin, a post-township of Wal- 
worth co.; pop, abt. 1,800, 

La Grange Bluf, in /!!/nois, a village of Brown co, 
abt, 65 m. W. by N. of Springfield, 

La Grange Iron Works, in Tennessee, a village 
of Stewart co. 

Lagrimo’so, It.] (Mvs.) Same as Lacrmoso, q.v. 

La Gro, in Iudtung, a post-village and township of 
Wabash co., on the Wabash River, abt. 6 m. above Wa- 
bash; pop. of township abt, 4,000. 

La Guayra, (la gwi'ra,) the principal sea-port town 
of Venezuela, on the Caribbean Sea, abt. 10 m. N. of 
Caracas; Lat, 10° 360 42” N., Lon. 6% 56’ 30” W. The 
town, surrounded by a natural wall of rock on all sides 
save towards the sea, is very compact, but irregular, and 
badiy built, Except for abt. three months in the year, 
the heat is excessive, fevera of a malignant and putrid 
character prevail, and residence here is very dangerous 
to strangers, The chief exports are coffee, cocoa, indigo, 
and hides. La G. was nearly destroyed by an earth- 
quake in 1812. 1%. 8,000. 

La Guéronnitre, Lovis Eriexxe Antave, (Vicomte 
DE,) (ger-ron'e-air,) a French senator, chiefly noted as 
being the reputed literary “collaborateur” of Na 
leon III. A scion of one of the most distinguished 
Legitimist families of France, and n, in 1816, L. entered 
life just at that period when France, impatient of the 
rule of Louis Philippe, was intent on reviving the glo- 
ries of the first empire, Debarred by the traditions of 
his family from seeking a career under the Orleanist ré 
gime, he found in the columns of the Arentr National, 
a weekly paper of Limoges, a medium for the ex tion 
of his somewhat mystic political views. While thus 
engaged, he attracted the attention of M. de Lamartine, 
and Jaid the foundation of a friendship which conduced 
to his literary success. After the revolution of Feb., 
IMS, M. de Lamartine gave bim a post in the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, and having retired with his chief, he 
assisted in the direction of the Bien Public, and on its 
extinction, joined the staff of the Presse, The socinl- 
istic tendencies of its proprietor, M. Emile de Girardin, 
having caused differences which led to a separation, M. 
de la Guéronniére became editor of the Pays, where he 
was again associated with M. de Lamartine, its political 
director, This connection, however, was severed by a 
difference of opinion respecting the character and ten- 
dencies of Louis Napoleon, then president of the republic, 
of whom M. de la Guéronniére was an enthusinstic ml- 
mirer; and daring the dictatorship which followed the 
coup d'état, he was selected as the literary advocate and 
exponent of Les Idées Napoléoniennes. In addition to 
the official distinction which he enjoys as a member of 
the Senate and a Commander of the Legion of Honor, 
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name of Ptolemy Tagus, and was the founder of the dy. 
nasty of the Lagipas. 9. v. 
La Habana. Ses Lavina, 
* Hacha, (RIO. ) a river vf South America. See Rio 
ACHA. 

Laharpe, Jeax FN Ngo ne, (la-arp’,) a French eritle 
und dramatic author, m at Paris, 1739. In early man- 
hood he became un author by profession, Hix strength 
Jay in literary criticism, which at length became bis 
chivfomployment, He wus a useful and judicious critic, 
though nota profound one; and his analyses of cele 
brated works are especially instructive, Much may be 
learned as to modern literature, and a little as to that 
of Greece and Rome, from his voluminons Lycée, ow 
Cuurs de la Littérature, which contains lectures be de- 
livered in Paris from 1786. D. 1803, 

La Harpe, in MVA, n post-village of Hancock co, 
abt. 110 m. N. W. of Springfield. 

Lua has“ kA, in /Ynnsylvana, a P. O. of Bucks co. 

Lahn, a river of Central Germany, which, after a W. 
course of 100 m. empties into the Rhine near Lower 
Lahnstein, 

La Hogue. Soe Care La Hoove. 

Lahore’, the capital of the Punjab, in British India, 
situate on an pMuent of the Ravee, Lat, 3190H N., Lon. 
7% W E, It waa formerly a great city, the occasional 
residence of the Great Moguls, all of whom expended 


Pig. 1498, — THE CITY OF LAHORE. 


considerable sums on aces, gardens, Ac. It is sur- 
rounded by a brick wall, 2 25 fect high, and by 
fortifications 7 m. in circuit (Fig. 1498). Of all its gran- 
deur little now remains, except some handsome tomba, 
among which is that of the emperor Jehangir. This 
place has an educational establishment, in which Ku- 
ropean knowledge is taught through the vernacular 
language. After the defeat of the Sikhs, in 1849, L. 
was taken possession of by the British. 1. 95,000. 

La Ho'ya, a village of Mexico, about 100 m. N. W. of 
Vera Cruz, 

Lahr, (lar,) a town of Baden, on the Shutter, an afflnent 
of the Rhine, 53 m. §.8.W. of Carlsruhe. Manuf. Linens, 
woollens, cottons, silks, tobacco, and leather. 7.000. 

Laibach, or Lay bach, (li'bak,) a city of Austria, 
Illyria, duchy of Carniola, on a river of same name, a 
tributary of the Save, 54 m. N.K. of Trieste; Lat. 46° 2 
27 N., Lon. 14° 30 49” EK. It carries on an extensive 
teide with Trieste, Croatin, and S. Germany. Manuf. 
Woollens, silka, linens, cottons, oil, and leather; it bas 
also several large sugar refineries. — L. is noted for the 
Congress of Monarchs held in 1821 to consult about the 
peace of Europe. Pop. 23,287. 

Lu Ic. a. es laique ; Lat, laicus ; Gr. laikes, from laos, 

‘longing to the laity or lay people; — used 


le.] 
fa con tradietinetion to cleric. 
—n. A layman; one of the laity. 


he is a member of the Council of State, and President 
of the Council-General of the Department of the Hante- 
Vienne, It is generally believed that the three pam- 
phiets, Napoléon III. et l Angleterre, Nupoléom IHI. et 
Italie, and Le Pape et le Cmgrès, wore the joint pro- 
duction of the Vicomte de la Guéronniére and his im- 
perial master. He was decorated with the Legion of 
Honor in Auge 1852, was promoted Grand Oficer soon 
after, and took direction of the journal “La France” 
Ang. 1, 1862. D. 1875. 

Laguna, (la-gor/na,) « town of Brazil, about 60 m. S. W. 
of Nossa Senhora du Desterro; pop. 1,500, 

Laguna, a town of Peru, cap. of the prov. of Maynas, 

on the Hunllaga; Lat. 5° 10’ N., Lon. 75° 40" W. 

Laguna, a town of Yucatan, on the island of Carmen, 
at the mouth of Lake Terminos, 

Laguna, or Sr. CHRISTOL pe LA LAGUNA, cap. of 
Teneriffe, the principal of the Canary Islands, situated 
on a basaltic hill, 2,000 feet above sea-level; Lat, 28° 
2% N., Lon. 16° W W.; pop. 7,500. 

Laguna del Madre, (mad'ra,) in Teras, a large la- 
goon orshallow bayou in Nueces and Cameron cos., ex- 
tending from Corpus Christi almost to the mouth of the 
Rio Grande. ? 

Lu cus, one of the heroes of classic history, a Mace- 
donian by birth, whe, having been married to Arsinoë, 
the mistress of Philip, and anxious to hide the conse- 
quences of his wife's former weakness, exposed her child, 
when born, in the woods. Having noticed un eagle feed- 
ing the infant, Lagus, struck with remorse, took back 
the child and reared him as his own, giving him the 
name of Ptolemy, The child thus preserved became, 
on the death of Alexanler, king of Egypt, under the 
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La‘ical, a. Same as Late, q. v. 
Laid, imp. and pp. of LAY. q. v. 
Laid paper, writing-paper which has a ribbed sur- 
face, as if inlaid with lines, 


Laid, a. [Fr.] An English provincialism for ugly; un- 

sightly: hideous, 

Lad iy. 4. Repulsive in appearance; loathsome. (Prov. 
Eng.) 

Laigle., (ai, a town of France, dep. of Orne, on the 
Rille, 18 m. N.E. of Montagne. Manuf. Needles, pins, 
and steel goods, Pop. 6,500. 


Lain, pp. of Liz, g. r. 
Uren.) Courses laid in the building 


Laines, n. pl. 
of walls. 

Laingsburg, in Michigan, a post-vill.of Shiawassee co. 

Lair, (Hr, un. (Ger. lager, from legen, to lay, See Lar.) 
The bed or couch of a boar or wild beast; the place 
where any wild animal rests or lies. —Any resting place. 

“ Massy caverns for your noontide lair.” — Dryden. 

Laird, [A. S. A.] In Scotland. properly the lord 
of a manor, a proprietor holding his lands immediately 
of the crown. In the common language it is used in a 
much wider sense, and applied to any proprietor of 
lands or houses, 

it you've lairds in the South, we have chiefs in the North.” Scott, 


| Lairds’ville, in New York, a post-village of Oneida 
co, about 100 m. W. by N. of Albany, 

Lairdsville, in Pennsylvania, See FUNSTONVILLE. 

—A t-office of Lycoming co. 

La- la. the name of one or more, probably two, Greek 
ladies, more celebrated for the matchless beanty of 
their persons, than for the rectitude of their morals, 
The elder is believed to have been born at Corinth, and 
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flourished during the Peloponnesian War. She was 
reckoned to possess the most graceful figure of any 
woman of her time in Greece, but she was capricious, 
greedy of money, and in her old age became a tippler. 
— The younger appears to have been born in Sicily, but 
came to Corinth when still a child. She sat as a model 
to the painter Apelles, who is said to have recommended 
her to adopt the profession of a courtesan, in which she 
obtained a “bad eminence.” She was stoned to death 
by some Thessalian women whom she had made jealous. 
Both of these women had temples erected to their 
memory, 

Lu is m. n. Same as LAMAI-M, g. v. 

La ity, u. [From Fr. lai, lay; Gr. laos, people.] The 
body of people, as distinguished from the clergy. 

La’‘ius, the sun of Labducus, succeeded his grund- 
father Myetens on the throne of Thebes, when he mur- 
ried Jocasta, the daughter of Creon, king of Corinth. 
The oracle having declared that he would be killed by 
the hand of his own son, he had his first child Œdipus 
exposed, but the man intrusted with this deed repented, 
and had him privately reared by a peasant. Many 
years afterwards, when the boy had grown to man’s es- 
tate, he met his father in a narrow lane; Laius haugh- 
tily ordering the youth to make room, the latter re- 
fused, and, being ignorant of the dignity or relationship 
of the person he addressed, drew his sword, and in the 
scenfile that ensued, killed his father. — See Jocasta and 
Œ sirus. 

Lake, r.a. To make pastime ; to play; to sport. (Used 
as an English provincialism.) 

—n. Fr. lac; Lat. lacus ; Gr, lakkas, n hole, a pit, a pond. 
A sheet of water occupying depressions on that part o 
the surface of the earth not covered by the waters of the 
ocean, Lakes differ from inland seas in not communi- 
cating with the ocean except by a river. They differ 
from pools aud ponds not only in being larger, but in 
having definite banks and permanent limits. Lakes 
occur at all levels, from that of the Dead Sea, nearly 
1,400 feet below the ocean, to that of Titicaca, 1,300 feet 
above it. They are for the most part only moderately 
deep, but there are important exceptions. They vary 
in dimensions from the small lake of St. George to 
Lake Superior with its area of upwards of 40,000 sq. m. 

Lake, n. [From luc; O Fr. lacque,a rose or ruby color: 
(Paint.) The cognomen of a variety of transparent re 
and other pigments of great beanty, prepared for the 
most part by precipitating colored tinctures of dyeing- 
drugs upon alumina and other earths. The lakes are 
hence a numerous class of pigments, both with respect 
to the variety of their appellations and the substances 
from which they are prepared, The coloring-matter of 
common lake is Brazil wood. which, however, affords a 
very fugitive color. Superior red lakes are prepared 
from lac, cochineal, and kermes; ht the best of all are 
those prepared from the root of the rubia tinctoria, or 
madder. — Se Lac-LiKe. 

Lake, in Cilifarvia, a N. W. co.; area, about 750 aq. m. 
Rivers. Putah Creek, aud some smaller streams, besides 
Clear Lake, which covers an area of about 100 sq. m. 
Surface, mountainous ; soil, in some places fertile. Min. 
Gold, silver, aud copper. Cap. Lakeport. P. (1880) 6,596. 

Lake, in Colorado a Western co., adjoining Utah 
Territory; area, about 19,500 sq.m. Rivers. Rio San 
Miguel, Grand Arkansas, Gunnison, and Bunkara (or 
Blue) rivers. Surface, much diversified; soil, in some 
parts fertile. Min. Gold. Cap. Oro City. 

Lake, in /linois, an extreme N. E. co., adjoining Wis- 
consin on the N., and washed by Lake Michigan on the 
E. Area, about 390 sq. m. Rivers. Des Plaines and 
Fox rivers, besides about 50 small lakes, the average 
extent of which is about I sq. m. Surface, finely diver- 
sified ; soil, exceedingly fertile. Cap. Waukegan. Pop. 
about 27,000, 

A township of Cook co.; pop. about 2,500. 

Lake, in Indiand, an extreme N. W. co., adjoining IIII- 
nois on the W., and washed by Lake Michigan on the N. 
Area, about 480 sq. m. Revers. Kankakee, Calumich, 
and Deep rivers. Surface, mostly level; soil, not very 
fertile. Cap. Crown Point. 

—A township of Allen co.; pop. about 951. 

A township of Newton co. ; pop. about 300. 

A post-office of Spencer co. 

Lake, in nou, n township of Cerro Gordo co. 

A township of Monona co, 

A township of Muscatine co, 

Lake, in Michigan, a township of Allegan co.; pop. abt. 
400. 
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A township of Berrien co.; pop. about 800. 

Lake, in Minnesota, an extreme N.E. co., adjoining 
British N. America on the N., and washed by Lake Su- 
perior on the S. E. Area, ubout 3,500 sq. m. Rivers. 
Arrow and Manitou rivers, aud many smaller streams, 
besides about 40 lakes. Surface, broken ; soil, generally 
fertile. Min. Copper and iron. Cup. Beaver Bay. Pup. 
about 300, 

Lake, in Mississippi, a post-office of Scott co, 

Lake, in Missouri, a township of Buchanan co. 

Lake, in Nevada Territory. See Roop. 

Lake, in New York, u post-office of Washington co. 

Lake, in Ohio, a N. N. E. co., bordering on Lake Erie; 
arra, about 220 sq. m. Rirers. Grand and Chagrin 
rivers, Surface, slightly undulating; soi, fertile. Min. 
Tron ore. Cap. Painesville. 

—A township of Ashland co.; pop. about 1.400. 

A township of Logan co.; prp. about 4,200. 

—A post-township of Stark co.; pop. abont 3,100. 

—A township of Wood co ; pop. about 800. 

Lake, iu Pennsylvania, a post-township of Luzerne co.; 
pop. about 700. 

A township of Mercer co.; pop. about 800. 
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Lake, in Wisconsin, a township of Milwaukee co.; pop. 
about 4,000. 

Lake Bigler, a considerable lake on the boundary- 
line between Nevada Territory and California. It covers 
an area of abt. 200 sq. m., and the adjacent scenery is 
said to be of the grandest and most picturesque de- 
scription, It is sometimes called Lake TAHOE. 

Lake Charles, in Louisiana, a post-village, cap. of 
Calcusicu parish, abt, 140 m. W. of Baton Rouge. 
Lake City, formerly ALLIGATOR, in Florida, a 
village, cap. of Columbia co., abt. 60 m. W. by S. of Jac 

sonville ; pep. abt. 659. 

Lake City, in Minnesota, a village of Rice co., abt. 5 
m S. W. of Faribault, 

—A post-villuge and township of Wabashaw co., abt. 72 m. 
8. H. of St. Paul. 

Lake City, in Indiana, a post-office of Stark co. 

Lake City, in Jowa, a post-villuge, cap. of Calhoun co., 
abt 80 m. N. W. of Des Moines. 

Lake Como, in Pennsylvania, a P.O. of Wayne co. 

Lake Creek, in //linois, a P. O. of Williamson co. 

Lake Creek. in Tezas, enters the San Jacinto from 
Montgomery Co, 

Lake Dwellings. See page 1547. 

Lake Forest, in Jllinais, a post-village of Lake co., 
abt. 25 m. N. N. W. of Chicago. 

Lake Fork, in Jllmois, a township of Logan co.; pop. 
abt. 1,283, 

Lake Fork, in Ohio, a post-office of Ashland co. 

Lake George, in New York, Bee Geouge, ( LAKE.) 

Lake Kattakit'tekon, or Vieux Desert, a lake 
ou the boundary line bet n Michigan and Wisconsin, 
at the head of Wisconsin River. It covers an area of 
abt. 30 sq. m. 

Lake Klamath, in Oregon Territory. See KLAMATH. 

Lakeland, in Minnesotu, a post-village of Washington 
co., ubt. 17 m. E. of St. Paul. 

Lakeland, in New York, u post-village of Suffolk co., 
abt. 50 m. E. of Brooklyn. 

Lakeland, in Teras, a post-office of Gonzales co. 

Lake Landing, in North Curolina, u post-village of 
Hyde co., abt. 170 m. E. of Raleigh. 

Laketet, „. A small lake; (principally used in poetry.) 

Lake Maria, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Green 
Lake co., abt. 65 m. N. N. E. of Madison. 

Lake Mills, in /owa, a post-office of Winnebago co. 

Lake Mills, in Wisconsin, a post-village and township 
of Jefferson co., on Rock Lake, abt. 25 m. E. of Madi- 
son; pop. of township abt. 2,200. 

Lake of the Thousand Islands. 
RENCE River. 

Lake of the Woods, [Fr. Lac des Bois.) a lake of 
British N. America, Lat. 4% N, Lon. 95° W. It is abt. 
300 m. in circuit, and studded with wooded islands. The 
shores ure indented with bays and inlets, along which 
wild rice grows in abundance. It receives the Rainy 
River, and gives rise to Winnipeg River. 

Lake of the Woods, in Aransas, u village of Mis- 
sissippi co. 

Lake-ore Iron. (Chem.) Hydrated peroxide of iron 
is deposited in large quantities by certain lakes in Swe- 
den and Norway. It is similar in composition to the 
bog iron-ore found in other parts of Europe. 

Lake Pleasant, in New York, asmull luke of Hamil- 
ton co, 

—A village and township of Hamilton co., on the above 
lake, abt. 70 m. N. N. W. of Albany; pop. of township 
(1880) 346. 

Lake Pleasant, in Pennsylvania, a P.O. of Erie co. 

Lake’port, in California, n post-village, cap. of Lake 
co., abt. 90 m. N. by W. of Sun Francisco. 

Lakeport, in Michigan, a post-village of St. Clair co., 
abt. 12 m. N. of Pert Huron. 

Lakeport, in New York, a post-village of Madison co., 
abt. 120 m. W. by N. of Albany. 

Lake Prairie, in d, a village and township of 
Marion co., abt. 80 m. W. S. W. of Iowa city; pop. of 
township 3.002. 

Lake Prairie, in Minnesota, a township of Nicollet 
co.; pep. abt. 411, 

Lake Providence, in Louisiana. See PROVIDENCE. 

Lake Ridge, in Mchigan,a post-office of Lenawee co. 

Lake Ridge, in New York, a post-villageof Tompkins 
co., abt. 16 m. N. by W. of Ithaca. 

Lake River, in Washington Territory, a village of 
Clarke co., ubt, 12 m. N. W. of Vancouver, 

Lake Road, in New Fork, a post- once of Niagara co. 

Lake Ta’‘hoe. See Lake BIGLER. 

Lake’ton, in Indiana, u post-village of Wabash co., 
abt. 95 m. N. N. E. of Indianapolis. 

Lake’ton, in Michigan, a post-office of Berrien co. 

Lake’town, in Minnesota, a post-township of Carver 
c.; pop. abt. 648. 

Lake Valley, in California, a village of El Dorado 
co, abt. 60 m. E. by N. of Placerville. 

e Views in Illinois, a township of Cook co.; pop. 
abt. 850. 

Lakeview, in Michigan, n post-office of Montcalm co. 

Lake View, in New York, a post-office of Erie co. 

Lake Village, in Arkansas, n post-village of Chicot 
co., abt. 124 in. 8.8.E. of Little Rock. 

Lake Village, in New Hampshire, a post-village of 
Belknap co., abt. 35 m. N. by E. of Concord. 

Lake’ville, in (ulifornia, a post-village of Sonora 
co., abt, 35 m. N. by W. of San Francisco. 

Lake'’ville, in Connecticut, a post-village of Litchfield 
co., abt. 50 m. N. W. by W. of Hartford. 

Lake’ville, in Indiana, a post-village of St. Joseph 
co., abt. 14 m. S. by W. of South Bend. 

Lake’ville, in Massachusetts, a post-village of Ply- 
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Lake’ville, in Michigan, a post- village of Oakland co, 


about 27 m. N. of Detroit. 

Lake'ville, in Minnesota, a post-village and township 
of Dakota co., abt. 22 m. S. by W. of St. Paul; pop. of 
township about 900. 

Lake’ville, in Missouri, a post-office of Stoddart co. 

| Lake’ville, in New York, a post-village of Livingston 
co., on Conesus Lake, abt. 24 m. S. by W. of Rochester. 

Lake’-wake,n. Same as Licus-wakx, q. v. 

| Lake Zurich, (zur’ik,) in Illinois, a post- village of 
Lake co, about 35 m N. N. W. of Chicago. 

La K in, n. An abbreviated form of LADY EIN. g. r. 

Lak y. a. Belonging tou lake; having the character- 
istics of a luke. 

Lalande, Joszyn JÉRoMe LE Francors DE. a celebrated 
French astronomer, B. at Bourg, 1732. He showed an 
early preference for mathematical studies, but he was 
educated for the law. Iis intimacy, however, with 
astronomers and other men of science led him to pursue 
the only bias of his disposition, and it was not long before 
the Academy of Sciences deputed him to go to Berlin, to 
make observations for determining the parallax of the 
moon, and its distance from the earth. On his retarn 
home he was admitted to the Academy of Sciences, and 
turned his attention to gnomonics. In 1760. on the 
resignation of Maraldi, Lalande undertook the editor- 
ship and publication of the Connaissance des Temps. 
Shortly after, he succeeded Delisle as professor of astron- 
omy at the College de France; when successive treatises, 
able and voluminous, proceeded from his pen. contribut- 
ing to the advancement of astronomical science. Among 
these, mention must be made of the very valuable Traité 
del Astromomie. D. 1807. 

Lallation, (-la'shun.) n. [Lat. lallatio.] A corrupt 
pronunciation of the letter r like Il. It prevails among 
the Chinese. 

Lally, Tuouas ARTHUR, Count pe. Baron of Tullendally, 
or Tollendal, in Ireland, was descended from one of 
those devoted adherents of the Stuarts who became 
naturalized in France, and who there acquired distinc- 
tion in the service of the crown. He was born in 
Dauphiné, 1702, and began his military career in an 
Trish regiment, commanded by his uncle. General Dillon. 
After greatly distinguishing himself at the sieges of 
Kehl, Menin, Ypes, and Furnes, and particularly at the 
battle of Fontenoy (dating from 1733 to 1749), he was 
appointed (17.6) commandant-general of the French 
possessions in the East Indies. On his arrival there, at 
the end of April, 1758, war was declared with the Eng- 
lish, over whom he obtained a series of successes, but 
was at length defeated before Madras, and then besieged 
in Pondicherry, upon which he had been compelled to 
fall back. Here, with less than a thousand men, he 
resisted the whole English army for several months, and 
only surrendered when reduced to the last extremity, 
January 16, 1761. He now became the prisoner of the 
English, but was soon liberated, and, returning to France, 
was arrested on n charge of treason. All the perils and 
toils he had undergone were rewarded by the corrupt 
administration of that expiring monarchy by his judi- 
cial murder, in the vain effort to hide from the public 
eye their own factious dishonesty. He Was dragged to 
the scaffold with a gag in his month to prevent him 
from addressing the people, and was executed Muay 9, 
1786. — His son, the Marquis PR LALLY-TOLLENDAL, ob- 
tained a reversal of the sentence, and a grant of his 
father’s estates in 1783. 

La’ma, n. See Lamaism. 

(Zahl.) See Luama. 

La’maism, n. [Thibetian lama, a priest.) The pre- 

vailing religion of Thibet and other parts of Asia, It 
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Fig. 1499.— THE GRAND LAMA, OR DA 
is an offshoot of Buddhism, which it very much resem- 
bles. The Dalai-Lama, or chief of this religion. ix the 
successor, or rathera pretended incarnation, of Buddha 

He is looked upon as an omniscient and eternal divinity, 
and hence his death occasions no visible grief or mourn 

ing, as it is only regarded as his disappearance, and his 
reappearance is patiently waited for in his successor. 
The Dalai sometimes points out his successor: at other 
times the books are consulted for that purpose. When 
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officiating, the Dalai sits cross-legged and statue-like 
upon magnificent cushions over the altar, dressed in 
splendid robes, noticing nobody, aud moving only his 
hands to bless the people. Sometimes he distributes 
balls made of paste, clay, or other materials, which ure 
regarded of infinite efficacy. The title of lama is given 
to the head of every monastery, and every lama is con- 
sidered a vicar to the Deity, and requires implicit 
obedience to all his commands, like the Dalai- Lama 
himself. Their temples ure in the Indo-Chinese form, 
equare, fronting the east in Thibet, and the south in 
Mongolia. They have three gates and three interior 
divisions; viz.: the entrance-hall: the body of the edi- 
fice, with two parallel rows of columns; and the sanc- 
tuary, with the throne of the high lama, There are 
numerous statues, printings of the gods, ornaments, and 
implements of all sorts. The walls and columns are 
inscribed with prayers, and there are also poles bearing 
flags with prayers. Prayer-wheela, the turning of 
which is supposed to be equally efficacious with vocal 
supplication, are to be seen everywhere. Festival days, 
ceremonies, and pageants of all kinds, varied with the 
performances of magicians, as well as fasts, sacraments, 
and noisy music, animate the zeal of the faithful. Dead 
Jamas are commonly embalmed and preserved in pyra- 
mids. The bodies of rich laymen are burned, and their 
ushes preserved; while those of the common people are 
either exposed to be cevoured by birds, or eaten by 
sacred dogs kept for the purpose. Rich persons about 
to die are assisted by lamas, who open a passage for the 
soul through the skull. The principal boly place in 
Thibet is Lassa, in and around which are an immense 
number of monasteries. The most renowned of the 
Lamaic schools is that of the Lhabrang, or cathedral of 
Lassa, In many of the monasteries are also schools 
of magic. The lamas also act as physicians, effecting 
their cures by prayers and some innocent medicaments, 

La’maist, La’maite, n. One who worships the 
Grand Lama. 

Lu Mancha. in Spain. See Manona, (LA.) 

La Manche’, in France. See Mancne, ( LA.) 

Laman'tin, n. [Fr.] (Zoll.) The Manatee. 
M\NaTus. 

Lamar’, in Mississippi, a post-village of Marshall co., 
about 220 m. N. of Jackson. 

Lamar’, in Missouri, a post-village, cap. of Barton vo., 
abt. 150 m S. W. of Jefferson City; pop. about 800. 

Lamar’, in Pennsylvania, a post-township of Clinton 
co., abt. 4 m. S. of Lock Haven: pop. about 1,600. 

Lamar’, in Teras, a N. N. E. co., adjoining Indian Terri- 
tory; area, about 1,050 sq. m. Riwrs. Red River, and 
Sulphur Fork. Surface, generally level; soil, very fer- 
tile, (up. Paris. 

—A post- village of Refugio co., on the E. shore of Aransas 
Bay. 

Lamar’, Miraneay, second president of the republic of 
Texas, B. in Louisville, Ga., 1798. After some years ex- 
perience in mercantile pursuits and farming. T. founded 
a newspaper, devoted to State rights, called the Colum- 
bus Inquirer, and, in 1835, removed to Texas, then on 
the verge of revolution. He at once threw himself into 
the canse of independence, and highly distinguished 
himself at the battle of San Jacinto. He afterwards 
became, successively, attorney-general und secretary-nt- 
war to the new republic. In 1836 he was elected vice 
president, and, in 1838, president, holding the latter of- 
fice till 1841. On the outbreak of the Mexican war, L. 
(with the rank of major-general) served at the battle 
of Monterey under Gen Scott. He was afterwards em- 
ployed in operations against the Comanches, and event- 
ually appointed United States envoy to Nicaragua and 
Costa Rica. D. at Richmond, Texas, 1859. 

La Marche, in France. See Manch, (La) 

Lamarck, Jean BAPTISTE PIERRE ANTOINE DE Monet, 
CHEVALIER pk. (la-mark’,) a French naturalist, B. ut Ba- 
zantin, in Picardy, 1744. A xoldier in his youth, he 
had already begun to distinguish himself, when an acci- 
dent compelled him to relinquish the army. Like many 
other naturalists, L.'s first study was botany. The first 
work he published was the Flore Franguise, which, up- 
pearing at a time when Rousseau had made botany 
fashionable, met with an astonishing degree of success. 
Other botanical works soon followed. und for some time 
L. seemed completely occupied with these, and works 
of a more speculative kind, which do not now add much 
to his reputation. In 1793 he was appointed to a chair 
attached to the museum of natural history at the Gar- 
den of Plants, which had for its object the history of 
insects and the lower animals, which Linnæus had ar- 
ranged under the general name of Worms. At this time 
he was fifty years of age, and the study of zodlogy was 
nearly new to him. Such. however, were his zeal and 
assiduity in preparing himself for the duties of his chair. 
that in a few years he had made himself thoroughly 
master of the subject; and his great and excellent 
work, the Histoire des Animaus sans Vertébres, will 
ever entitle him to take his place in the very first rank 
of zoGlogists. As a conchologist, Lis name stands pre- 
eminent, and the Lamarckian arrangement of shells 
is still that of the present day. A sad affliction over- 
took him in his latter days. He gradually lost his sight, 
and for some years before his death he was totally blind, 
while an injudicions investment of his money in some 
swindling schemes rednced him in his old age to com- 
parative poverty. D. 1829. 

Lamartine, ALPHONSE DE, (d- mdr- Hen“, ) an illustrious 
French poet, who, as a diplomatist, historian, and states- 
man, has filled in his time no inconsiderable part in the 
pages of history, was B. at Macon, 1792. His father, the 
Chevalier de Lamartine de Prat, narrowly escaped with 
his life during the Reign of Terror; the death of Robes- 
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pierre occurring most opportunely for his safety. The 
youthful Z., having received the rudiments of his edu- 
cation at home, was sent to complete his studies at 
Belley with the Zeres dela Fa; on quitting that es- 
tablishment, he proceeded for sume time to Italy, from 
whence he returned to France and took up his residence 
at Paris, devoting himself to literature. Upon the re- 
storation of the Bourbons, he embraced the military 
profession, and, for the few months between the first 
and second abdication of Napoleon, devoted his time 
with avidity to his martial duties, but after the return 
of Louis XVILI. he relinquished his new functions, and 
again assumed the pen; and, soon atter, he ouce more 
repaired to Italy. In 1820 he published his first lit 
erary venture, a volume of poems entitled Méditations 
Poctiques,—an unpretending little work, that had an 
extraordinary sale, and the effect of immediately estab- 
lishing tho author's reputation. So highly was his fame 
advanced by this production, that the French govern- 
ment appointed him to a post in the embassy at Flor- 
ence, which eventually led to the office of Secretary to 
the Legation at Naples, and finally at London. While 
attached to the embassy in London, the death of his 
uncle, who had bequeathed him his estate upon the u. 
dition of his assuming the name of Lamartiue, led to 
the adoption of that title; about the same period, he 
married an English lady of fortune, aud was transferred 
as chargé d'affaires to the ducal court of Tuscany. Dur- 
ing Ls residence in Italy, he wrote and published sev- 
eral new works, among the rest Nouvelles Méditations, 
Mort de Socrate, Harmonies Poétiques el Religieuses, and 
some others of minor note, all breathing a strong re- 
ligious sentiment and a spirit of loyalty for the Bour- 
bons, as well as a bitter fecling towards the empire and 
the revolution, A misconception, taken by an Italian 
patriot to an expression in one of his poems, led to a 
duel with Colonel Pepe — since rendered celebrated for 
the part he has taken in the struggle for Italian liberty. 
In this duel, L. was very seriously wounded, IIe was 
recalled to Paris in 1829, elected a member of the French 
Academy, and appointed special envoy from the court 
of France to King Otho, The sudden breaking out of 
the Revolution of 1830, however, abruptly pnt a stop 
to his diplomatic functions, for, though the new gov- 
ernment of the Orleans branch offered to continue his 
services in that capacity, he declined, and for a time re- 
tired from active occupation. Adopting a new ficld for 
the exercise of his talents, he once more assumed the 
pen, but rather asa prose and historical writer than as 
a poet; and, by devoting himself to the cause of the 
people, endeavored to link his name with that of his 
country. Having failed to obtain a seat in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, he set out for the East with his wife 
and family, and had already reached Jerusalem when 
the news that he had been elected for the Bergues by 
the Legitimist party induced him to return; thereupon, 
in 18334, he took his seat iu the Chamber of Deputies, 
and became actively engaged in all the important dis- 
cussions, especially in affairs connected with the East, 
and questions of education and literature, Iis pen, too, 
was busily employed at this time in works of size and 
importance, as well as smaller publications on special 
themes; his most important and popular works, how- 
over, were Pictures of the East —its translated English 
title — anden History of the Girondins. This latter 
work had not only a marked effect on the government 
of the day, which it was greatly instrumental in over- 
throwing, but largely enhanced the author's political 
influence; and. in the Revolution that drove the House 
of Orleans from the throne, L. rose to the highest emi- 
nence as chief and directing genius of the political 
storm. It was owing to his eloquence that the Cham-| 
ber of Deputies refused acompromise between the revolu- 
tionists and the Orleans family. He risked his life in 
withstanding the demands of the leaders of the insur- 
gents and their followers, that the red flag should be the 
colors of the new republic. “ For myself.“ he snid,“ I 
will never consent to adopt it. The tricolored flag has 
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waved all over the world. It is identified with your 
liberties and your glory. The red flag has never waved | 
but over the Champ de Mars, and has only been imbued 
with the blood of the people.” He became a member 
of the provisional government, and the foreign minister 
of the Republic. He did good service to his country in| 
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that capacity, by preventing a general war of revolim 
tionary interference, which the more violent revolu- 
tionists desired. His popularity during several months 
was immense; he was the particular idol of the middle 
classes, whe beheld in him « bulwark between them- 
selves and anarchy. A revulsion of popular feeling 
atterward took place, upon the people discovering that 
the great poet was neither an energetic nor u practical 
statesman, but, in fact, a puppet in the hands of men 
of stronger will aud more advanced views. So entirely 
had he become an object of public indifference, that it 
was with difficulty he was eleeted to the Chamber of 
Deputies, When his name was announced with that 
of Louis Napoleon and Cavaiguac for the office of presi- 
dent, he obtained by far the fewest votes of the trio. 
Alter the coup d'état of December, 1851, he retired from 

olities, and devoted himsel: exclusively to literature. 

ndeed his means had become so straitened that a most 
strenuous effort bad to be made by hiin to ward off total 
pecuniary ruin. A French critic observes of this cir- 
cumstance: “ Notwithstanding the illusory wealth be- 
stowed upon him by the Sultan in the shape of territo- 
rial grants, notwithstanding the enormous sales of his 
works, notwithstanding the vast subscriptions started 
for his benefit in France and abroad, the ruin of hia 
fortune by public disturbances, and by his own life of 
princely munificence, have condemned him to a species 
of literary drudgery to which he has nobly submitted, 
but in which he has consumed, in a number of ephem- 
eral productions, more force and power of intellect 
than would have been required to produce three or four 
great and immortal works.” In obedience to the call 
of pressing necessity, he has been, since bis retirement 
from political life, one of the most industrious uuthors 
in France. To particularize a few of his most impor- 
tant productions, there are The History of the Revolu- 
tion of 1848; Raphael ; Les Confidences ; Nouvelles Confi- 
dences, — these three being autobiographical ; History of 
the Restoration ; History of Turkey; History of Russia ; 
and Later Travels in the Kast. Most of these have been 
translated into English, and other European lunguages. 
He has been the proprietor and director of two news- 
papers, the “ Bien Public,” published at Macon. and the 
“Pays,” published at Paris. His poetical and prose 
works have been collected and republished in several 
forms; but, in addition to these, he has produced quite 
a crowd of pamphlets and political effusions. M. de 
Lamartine’s life has presented a remarkable instance of 
the instability both of riches and fume. After stirring 
to its centre the heart of his native country by his im- 
passioned lyrics, and attaining, while yet a young mun, 
to the pinnacle of popularity; after rendering incalcu- 
lable services to the country that gave him birth, and 
preserving it from anarchy during the revolutionary 
crisis of 1848, and during which he was the cynosure of 
all eyes; after prodigious industry and talent, produc- 
ing a vast number of excellent boeks, historical and 
political; after inheriting from his relative, and acquir- 
ing with his wife, a cousiderable fortune, — he was found, 
in his old age, poor and neglected, his means embar- 
rassed, and his countrymen forgetful of the works they 
once hailed with enthusiasm. D. 1869. 

La Marmo’ra, Alroxso, MARQUIS DE, an Italian gen- 
eral, B. 1804. He early entered the military service of 
Piedmont, and attained the rank of major. His firm- 
ness in the midst of a popular agitation, which threat- 
ened to imperil the person of King Charles Albert, at 
Milan, caused La M. to be appointed gen. of brigade in 
18.8. On the accession of Victor Emmanuel, in the fol- 
lowing year, he was made licut.-gen., and appointed 
minister of war, and undertook the reorgunization of the 
Sardinian army. In 1855, he commanded the Italian 
element of the allied armies in the Crimea, sided in 
the defeat of the Russians on the Tchernayn, and at the 
close of the war received the English Order of the Bath 
and the Grand Cross of the French Legion of Honor. 
He aguin entered Count Cavour's ministry as war-min- 
ister, and in 1861, succeeded Gen. Cialdini as comman- 
der-in-chief of the Italian army. In 1864, he was chosen 
prime-minister, and again in 1865. In 1866, La M. held 
an important command in the campaign against Austria 
for the liberation of Venetia. D. 1877. 

Lam‘artine, in Ohio, a post-office of Carroll co. 

Lam/artine, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Clarion co. 

Lamartine, in Wisconsin, a post-village and town- 
ship of Fond du Lac co., about 7 m. S. W. of Fond du 
Lac; pop. of township about 1,600, 4 

Lumas eo, in Indiana, a township of Vanderburg co.; 
pop about 2,100, 

Lamas’co City, in Indiana, a former village of Van- 
derburg co., now incorporated with Evansville. q. v. 

La‘masery, u. A convent of Buddhic priests in Thibet. 

Lamb, (/dm,) n. A. S.; W. Uam, a frisk; Ger. lamm; 
D. and Dan. lam, lamm, a lamb.) The young of the 
ovine kind of animals. — Any one resembling in meek- 
ness or innocence, a lamb. 

(Script.) Typically, Jesus the Saviour, as being the 
accepted sacrifice for human sin. 

—v. n. To bring forth young, as sheep; as, the lambing- 
season. 

Lamb, Cu#artes, an English author, and the most 
charming essayist in the language, B. in London, 1775. 
He was educated at Christ's Hospital, where the poet 
Coleridge (q. v.) was his schoolfellow. Debarred from 
entering the clerical profession, owing to an impedi- 
ment of speech, he obtained an appointment in the 
South-Sea House, in 1789, which he quitted in 1792, to 
tuke a situation in the accountant’s office of the East 
India Company, from which he retired in 1825, on a pen- 
sion of $2,250 per annum. Lis life was even, and compar- 
atively uneventful. A confirmed bachelor, he resided 
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for the great part of his life with an accomplished sister, 
to whom he was devotedly attached. Their pleasant 
house at Islington was the resort of the most brilliant 
literary coterie of the first half of the 19th century, 
excepting only, perhups, the famous Holland House 
clique. Ls geuml wit and hospitality drew around 
his tea-table the poets Coleridge, Lloyd, Southey, Words- 
worth, Dyer, Barton, Leigh Hunt, Cary (the translator 
of Dante), Procter, and Hood; Godwin the novelist; 
Hazlitt the critic; Talfourd the accomplished judge and 
dramatist; De Quincey, the philosopher; Manning the 
theologian (now Archbishop of Westminster), and —id 
enus omne. Charles L. p. at Edmonton, near London, 
n 1831. Of his works the most eminent is undoubtedly 
the Essays of Elia (1823), which ranks as an English 
classic in its own peculiar style; our literature, indeed, 
contains few things so exquisite. This work was sup- 
plemented by the Last Essays of Elia, in 1833. L. was 
also the author of innumerable essays, poems, &c., con- 
tributed to the maguzine literature of his day, among 
which desultory pieces we must not forget his famous 
Farewell to Tobacco. 

Lamb-ale, (/ém'dl,)n. A feast held during the shear- 
ing-time of lambs. 

Lamballe, Marie TAÉRÈSE Louise DE SAVOIE-CARIGNAN, 
PRiNncess Dé, whose fate forms one of the most piteous 
episodes of the French revolution, was B. at Turin, 174). 
In 1767 she married the Prince de Lamballe, son of the 
Duc de Penthiévre, and the year following was left a 
widow at theageof 18. er subsequent history is closely 
connected with that of Marie Antoinette, who made her 
the superintendent of her household, and the agent of her 
bounty. The queen and the princess were passionately 
attached to each other; and the latter, who had escaped 
to England at the commencement of the horrors of 
1792, hastened back again when she heard that the 
queen was in prison, and with heroic fortitude asked, 
and obtained permission, to share her misfortunes in the 
Temple. This indulgence was thonght too merciful by 
the commune of Paris, who ordered her, at the end of 
August, to be imprisoned separately in La Force. Im- 
mense sums of money, and many agents among the 
dangerous party, were set in motion to save her, but 
even Hébert and Lhuilier could not conduct her in 
safety through the ranks of the assassins at the outside 
of the prison, on the fatal 3d Sept., 1794. The circum- 
stances of her murder are too horrible to repeat. Her 
head was afterwards paraded at the top of a pike before 
the windows of the Temple, as a ghastly warning of what 
the masters of such faithful servants might expect from 
the hands of a bratal and insensate people. 

Lam’bative, a. [From Lat. lambere, to lick.] Ro- 
ceived by licking; as, a lambatire medicine. 

—n. A medicine taken by the process of licking with the 
tongue. 

Lambayeque, (lan- be- d xd.) a town of Peru, cap. of 
the prov. of its own name, on the Lambayeque River, 
near its mouth, abt. 120 m. N. W. of Trujillo; pop. 10,000, 

Lambdacism, (ldam'da-sizm,) n. ¶ Lat. lambdacismus.) 
A corrupt or improper use of the letter l, in speech or 
composition. — A faulty pronunciation of the letter J, 
when used in a doubled form, by giving it a sound as if 
followed by a y. as Ui in million.— Lallation ; substi- 
tution of the sound of L for that of r,in speaking; a 
foolish fashion which prevailed in France under the 
Directory among the incroyables, or “ lions,” of the time, 
and which, from France, extended to other countries. 

Lambdoid’al, Lamdoid‘al, a. [Gr. lambdoeités.) 
Having the form of the Greek letter Lambda (A). 

M. suture. ( Anat.) A suture that unites the occipital 
to the two parietal bones of the skull, and is so named 
from its resemblance to the lambda. 

Lam bent. a. [Lat. lambens, from lambo, to lick. 
Allied to labial, q. v.] Touching lightly, as with the 
lips or tongne; gliding over; playing abont. 

From young lulus’ head a lambent flame arose.” — Dryden. 


—Flickering ; glancing about; twinkling. 

" Lambent dullness played around his face. — Dryden. 

Lam bert. Joux, a general of the Parliamentary forces 
during the English civil war, B. about 1620, and chiefly 
remarkable for his opposition to the Protectorate, espe- 
cially to that of Richard Cromwell. In the year of the 
counter-revolution he was preparing for a contest with 
Monk, as the chief of the extreme republicans, but was 
arrested, and after the restoration banished to Guern- 
sey, where he became a Roman Catholic, and p. 1692. 

Lain’berton, iv New Jersey, n former village of Mer- 
cer co., now incorporated with the bor. of S. Trenton. 

Lamberton, in Wisconsin, a post-office of Racine co. 

Lambertville, in Michigan, a post-vill. of Monroe co. 

Lambertville, in New Jersey, a thriving post-town 
of Hunterdon co., on the Delaware River, abt. 15 m. 
above Trenton. It contains numerons mauufactories, 
and commands a considerable trade. 

Lam beth, a suburb of London, England, forming the 
W. portion of the metropolis which lies on the 8. bank 
of the Thames; pop. 277,000. 

Lambeth Articles. (cl. Hist.) The name given 
to certain articles drawn up by the archbishop of Can- 
terbury and the bishop of London, at Lambeth, in 1595, 
They ure decidedly Calvinistic in their form, but they 
were never imposed by anthority. They are to the 
effect that God hath, out of his good pleasnre, from all 
eternity, predestinated certain persons to life, others to 
inevitable condemnation; a true believer ia one who is 
endowed with justifying faith, which faith doth not 
utterly fail nor vanish away in the elect; no man is 
able to come to Christ unless the Father draw him; and 
all men are not drawn by the Father, that they may 
come to the Bon. 
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Lambkin, (Idm“xin,) n. A young lamb. 

Lamblike, (ldm‘lik,) a. Like a lamb; — hence, gentle; 
meek; mild; innocent. 

Lambrequin, (/dm'ber-kin,) n. A veil or covering 
attached to a helmet as a protection. 

Lamb’s, in }ennsylrania. a P. O. of Venango co. 

Lamb’s Corners, in New York, a P. O. of Broome co. 

Lamb’s Creek, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of 
Tioga co, 

Lamb’s-fry,n. The heart, liver, &c. of a lamb, pre- 
pared for frying ns food. 

Lamb’'skinnet, n. (Games.) A corrupted form of 
LANSQUENET, q. v. 

Lamb's-lettuce, (-lt‘tis,) n. (Bot.) See VALERI- 
ANELLA. 

Lamb’s-quarters, n. (Bot.) A species of plants, 
genus Chenopodium, 

Lamb’s-wool, n. Wool obtained from lambs by 
shearing. 

—Ale mixed with the pulp of roasted apples. 

Lamb’ton, a W. co. of prov. of Ontario, bordering on 
Lake Huron; area, abt. 1,093 sq. m.; pop. 32,000. 

Lambton, a village of Vork co., prov. of Ontario. 

Lamdoid‘al, a. See LAMBDOIDAL. 

Lame, a. [A. S., Fris., Dan., and Swed. lam; Icel. lama, 
to break; Ger. /ahm.) Crippled or disabled in a limb; 
injured so as to be unsound and reduced in strength; as, 
lame in one ley. 

—Hobbling; not smooth; halting ;— said of verses, 

“ The prose is fustian, aud the numbers lame.“ — Dryden. 

—Imperfect; unsatisfactory ; impotent in efficacy; as, a 
lame excuse. 

Lame duck, in Stock-Exchange parlance, a defaulter. 

v. a. [Ger lamen.) To make lume; to cripple or dis- 
able; to reuder unsound or incapacitated ; as, to lame 
one's arm, 

La mech. (Script.) A descendant of Cain, in the fifth 
generation, and ancestor of a numerous posterity dis- 
tinguished for skill in agriculture, music, and several 
mechanical arts. He is the first polygamist on record. 
His address to his two wives is the oldest specimen of 
poetry extant, aud is a good illustration of Hebrew 
parallelism : 

“ Adah and Zillah, And [or even] a young man 
Hear my voice; To my hurt 
Ye wives of Lamech, rc 
Hearken unto my speech, Be 
I have slain a man Truly 
To my wounding. Seventy and seven fold.“ 
Many explanations of this abrupt fragment have been 
suggested. The most satisfactory, perbaps, is that La- 
mech had accidentally, or in self-defence, killed a man, 
and was exposed to the vengeance of “ the avenger of 
blood; ” but quiets the fears of his wives by saying, that 
as God had prohibited the slaying of Cain under heavy 
penalties, much more would he guard the life of La- 
mech, who was comparatively innocent. — Another 
Lamech, son of Methuselah, and father of Noah, lived 
777 years, and died only 5 years before the flood (Gen. 
v. 25-31). 

Lamego, (la- ma,) a town of Portugal, prov. Beira, 
near the Douro, 46 m. E. of Oporto. It has many in- 
teresting Roman and Moorish remains. Pp. 10,000, 

Lamel, Lamel'la, n. ; pl. Lamers, or LAMELLÆ. I Lat. 
dim. of lamina, a thin plate.) A thin plate, scale, or 
film of anything. 

(Bot.) One of the foliaceous erect scales appended to 
the corolla of many plants, as in Silene; also, the gills 
forming the hymenion of an agaric and the plate, or 
thin part found at the end of many styles. 

(Gmeh.) One of the little plates of which the shells 
borne by crustaceous fishes are composed. 

Lamellar. a. Consisting of thin or extended plates, 
layers, or scales ; distributed or disposed in thin, filmy 
processes, 

Lam/ellarly, a/v. In thin plates, layers, or scales. 

Lam'ellate. Lam’ellated, a. Composed of thin 
plates, or scales; disposed in thin layers or films; as, 
the lamellated antenne of some insects. 

Lamellibran’chiata, or Lamellibran’chi- 


ates, n. pl. [Lat. lamella, a small plate, and branchiæ, | 
gills.) (Zon.) An order of acephalous molluscs, com- 


prehending those which have the gills in the form of 
large semicircular layers disposed symmetrically on the 


Fig. 1501. — 8MELU OF A LAMELLIBRANCHIATE. 
(Genus Cardicum.) 

sider, and protected by a shell (Fig 1501) composed of 

two valves occupying similar positions, namely, right 

and left. There are more than 20 families, 
Lamellicor’nis, „. pl. Lat. lamella, and cornu, horn. ] 

(Zoüŭl.) One of the sections into which the order Colenp- 

tera is divided. in the system of Latreille. They have 

five joints to all the tarsi. The antenne are inserted in 

a small hollow in front of the eyes, always short, and 
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usually composed of 9 or 10 joints, the last of which are 
large and flat, and open out like a fan. The clypens is 
generally very large, and the latrum small and hidden 
beneath it. The mandibles of several are membranous, 
a character observed in no other coleopterous insects, 
The family is numerous, and is noted for the brilliancy 
of the metallic colors which ornament those species 
which feed on living vegetables. The larva is soft, 
somewhat cylindrical in form, with a large vertical head. 
Six small legs are attached to the thoracic segments, and 
the body is always bent. Some of them require three 
or four years to become pupæ. When about to assume 
the pupa form, the larvee inclose themselves in an oval 
case, or one resembling an elongated ball, composed of 
earth, rotten wood, or other surrounding substances, 
which they have gnawed and cemented together with a 
glutinous matter, Their food consists of the dung of 
various animals, mould, and the roots of vegetables, 
Some of them live in decayed vegetable and animal snb- 
stances, upon which they feed. They sometimes destroy 
immense quantities of vegetables which are useful to 
man. 


Fig. 1502,— A LAMELLICORN, 
The Stag-Beetle, (Lucanus cervus.) 

Lamelliferous, a. [Lat. lamella, and ferre, to bear. ] 

Possessing a foliated structure, 
iform, a. [Lat. lamella, and forma, form.) 
ing the form of a scale or layer. 

Lamelliros’trals, n. pl. [Lat. lamella, and rostrum, 
a benk.) (Zoğl.) In the system of Cuvier, a tribe of 
swimming-birda, comprehending those in which the 
margin of the beak is furnished with numerous lamelle 
or dental plates, arranged in a regular series, as in the 
swan, goose, aud duck. This tribe corresponds to the 
ANATIDA, g. v. 

Lamel! lose, a. Consisting of, or resembling, plates. 

Lame'ly, adv. With impaired strength; in a crippled 
or halting manner; imperfectly; without a complete 
exhibition of parts; as, to walk lamely, a story lamely 
narrated. —Weakly ; feebly ; poorly; unsteadily; as, a 
cause lamely maintained. 

Lame’ness, n. State of being lame or disabled; an 
impaired state of the body or limbs; loss of natural 
soundness or strength, by a wound or by disease. — 
Weakness ; feebleness; imperfection; as, the lameness 
of an argument. 

Lamennais, Ronzur Fexicité, ABBÉ DE, (lam’en-nai,) 
a French theologian and political writer, born at St. 
Malo, 1782. Having from his earliest childhood shown 
a strong predilection for the Roman Catholic Church, he 
was allowed to follow his inclination; and his fiery 
spirit soon displayed itself in supporting the most ex- 
treme ultramontane views. Svon after Napoleon had 
concluded the“ Concordat ” with the Pope, L. published 
his Reflections on the State of the Church, which gave 
great offence to the Imperial govt., and was suppressed, 
In 1817 appeared the first volume of his Essai sur In- 
difference en Matière de Religion, which, to use the words 
of one of his disciples, “in one day invested an humble 
priest with all the authority once enjoyed by Bossuet.” 
Soon afterwards he became connected with the Œn- 
servatrur, a royalist journal; but his independent spirit 
rebelled against the party intrigues which everywhere 
prevailed; and after his return from a journey to Rome, 
where he was received with distinction by Leo XII., be 
published, in 1825, his Religion considérée dans ses Rap- 
ports arec Ordre civil et politique,in which he contended 
that the Pope should be placed, as in the Middle Ages, at 
the head of all temporal and spiritual matters. A change 
now came over him. Without abandoning his ultra- 
montane views, he became a strenuous advocate of the 
separation of Church aud State. These opinions were 
set forth with great power in his Progrès de la Révolu- 
tion, published in 1829, which distinctly foretold the 
revolution that placed Louis Philippe ou the throne in 
1830; and, in conjunction with M. Montalembert and 
the Abbé Lacordaire, he then started the Avenir, with 
the view of effecting a Holy Alliance between the Papacy 
and Democracy. But these revolutionary sentiments 
found no echo at Rome; and after a short period passed 
in negotiation, und in a visit to the Pope, the Avenir 
was discontinued, L. then quitted Paris for some time; 
and in 1834 he sent forth the Paroles d'un Croyant, in 
which he boldly threw off his allegiance to the Pope, 
who, in return, issued an Encyclical Letter, in which 
the work was formally condemned. This work, written 
in the most sublime style that has ever illustrated the 
French language, produced an immense sensation (more 
than 100,000 copies having been sold in one year), and 
placed L. at the head of the republican party. We pass 
over various works of a similar tendency, which ema- 
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from his fertile pen, till 1840, when he was con- 
demned toa year’s imprisonment, and a fine of 2,000 
francs, fora publicativn. entitled Le Puys et le Gouverne- 
ment, in which king Louis Philippe, his ministers, and 
the rliament were assailed with great vehemence. 
The next fow years were occupied with the preparation | 
of his Esquisse d'une Phil „of which 4 vols. have 
appeared. After the revolution of 1848, he was elected) 
a mer ber of the Constituent and legislative assemblies ; | 
and om the coup d'état he retired into private life, To- 
wa the close of 1863, he was attacked by a fntal die- 
order; and strong efforts were made by his friends to in- 
duce II im to be reconciled to the Church: but in vain. 
He died on Jan. Z. 1864, and in compliance with his 
will, Pis remains were cast into the common gruve of 
the poor, no funeral ceremonies being performed over 
therm. It cannot be denied that L. was guilty of many 
ve errors; but these errors are palllated. if not justi- 
ie by his ardent love of truth, and by the heavy sacri- 
bees w bs ich the pursuit of it entailed upon him. 

Lamesa ©, r.n. [Lat. lam ntor, from lumentum, n wnil- 

ing — nm. u termin.=Fr. and Eng ment, and Sansk. 

lar, tay affect with sorrow, g disappearing before the 
fiquid 1. J To express grief or sorrow; W mourn; to 
grieve: to veoh; to wall; tocomplain —To regret deeply; 
tu feel poignant sorrow, 

«Where Joy most revels, grief doth most loment. — S 
Te bewail; to mourn for; to deplore; to bemoan; 
toregret. 

„ Owe laughed at follies, one lamented crimes." — Dryden. 
=n. Grief or sorrow audibly expressed; lamentation; 
grief ut Carn in complaints or cries.—A mournful or ele- 
111 

Limem @’able, a. [Fr.; Lat, lamentabilis.] Deserving 
srrow 3 Tmouroful; doleful; to be lamented; as, a la- 
mente e change.—Adapted to awaken grief; expressing! 
sorrow ; pitiful. 

“The victors... hear loud groans and lamentable cries.” Dryden. 
—Misora bte; despicable; mean; pititul; low; — used in 

the sense of ridicule or contempt; ns, a lamentable 

refuge. —— Stillingfleet. 

Lamesa t/ably, adv. Mournfully; with expressions 
or token of sorrow ; so as to canse surrow.—Miserably ; 
pitifully = despicably. 

La mentation, n. [Fr., from Lat. lamentatio,) Act of 
lamenting or bewailing; expression of sorrow ; cries of 
grief; mourning; complaint; wailing. 

“ ALL Iren made great lamentation for him. —1. Mace. li, 10, 


ons of Jeremiah, (Book of). 
he uame of one of the cauenical bouks of 
That this bouk is the work of the 
prophet whose name it bears, is attested by the most 
ancient aod noiform tradition, and is confirmed by the 
subject of the book, and by its language and style 
This book was evidently written in metre, and Consists 
of a nnmber of plaintive effusions, composed after the 
manner of funeral dirges, It is in our Bible divided into 
6 chapters, und consists of 5 distinct elegies. According 
to Jahn, the book does not relate to a single sulject; but 
in each of the poems a different calamity is bewailed. 
These are: 1, the carrying away of King Jehoiakim, 
with 10,000 of the principal Hebrews, (I.); 2, the assault 
of Jerusalem, (ul.); 3, the calamities undergone by the 
ophet, (In.): 4, the overthrow of Jerusalem, the carry- 
ng away of King Zedekiab, and the slaughter of the 
Hebrews, (iv.); 5, the wretched condition of the people 
and of Jerusalem after the destruction of the city, (v.) 
Each elegy consista of 22 periods, according to the num- 
ber of letters in the Hebrew alphabet; and in the first 
4 chapters, the initial letters of each period follow the 
order of the alphabet, after the manner of an acrostic. 
In the third chapter, each period contains 3 verses, all 
having the same initial letter, The filth chapter, like- 
wine, has 22 verses; but the order of the initial letters 
is neglected. The style, as the poetic character of the 
composition required, is somewhat more elevated than 
that of the prophecies. The tropes correspond with 
the sorrowful nature of the subject. “Never, perhaps, 
was there a greater variety of beautiful, tender, and 
pathetic images, all expressive of the deepest distress 
and sorrow, more happily chosen and applied, than in 
the lamentations of thie prophet; nor can we too much 
admire the full and graceful flow of that pathetic elv- 
quence, in which the author pours forth the effusions 
of a patriot heart, and piously weeps over the ruin of 
hin venerable country.” 
Lament'er, n. One who laments or audibly expresses 


Lamem’tin,n. Same as LAMANTIN, 9. v. 
Lam tin Ly. ade. With lamentation. 


N. n. Or.] (Superstitions.) A monster said to 
inhnbit the Ea of Africa, wink the face and upper 
part Of the body like a woman, and the extremities like 
s*erpent. The first L., according to classic mythology, 
was the daughter of Neptune, who, having become iu 
une through the jealousy of Juno, caught and devoured | 
all new-born children she came across, The L., how-| 
ever, of the ancients, were sometimes represented as n 
í ies of monstrous animal, or again as a vampire. 
Gene latter character is seized upon and carried ont by 
the, in his Bride of Corinth, where a young man is 
Tepresented as marrying a L, who sucks his life-blood | 
2 é — rr eet —— 
aleo in Philastratns’ Life of Apollonius of Tyana. 
Lamineer, or Labin tw. n. pl. (Bot) An order 
of plants, alliance Eclaalre,— Dias, Irregular, unsym- 


metrical flowers, and 6 distinct nuts or shrubby plants, 
Usually with square stems; leaves opposite and exstip- 
ulate, commonly strong-scented; flowers irregular, gen- 
in axillary cymes, which are arranged in a some-| 
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what whorled manner, so as to form what are called 
verticillasters; calyx corolla more or less 


| 
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into the N. branch of the Raritan, about 6 m. N. W. of 
Somerville. 


istent; 
bilabiate; stamens . rarely, 2 by abor- —A village of Somerset co., on the above river, about 10 


tion; o deeply 4lobed; style 1, basilar; sti 
bifid; fruit containing from 1 to 4 achine, incl by 
the persistent calyx; seeda erect with little or nò albu- 


| 


m. NW. of Somerville. 


Laminif'erous, a, [Lat. lamina, and ferre, to bear.) 


Characterized by lamina or layers. 


men. The order is a very large one, comprising 129 Lam ish, a. Somewhat lame; hobbling. 
genera, or 2,350 species, mostly natives of temperate La’miuma, n. (at.) A genus of plants, order Lami- 


climates, The plants are altogether free from any dele- 
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Fig. 1503. — CHARACTERS OF THE LAMIACES, 

1, Marrubium vulgare; 2, loser; 3, an open corolla; 4, pistils; 
5, achenium ; 6, the same, vertically cut to show the embryo, 
commonly aromatic, carminative, and stimulant. Ser- 
eral are used in perfumery on account of their sweet 
odors, us the species of Lavandula (lavender), and Phgos- 
temon (patchouli); while many are employed in the 
culinary art for favoring, as Thymus vulgaris (common 
or gurden thyme), Thymus eftriodorus (lemon thyme), 
Silvia officinalis (sage), Origanum vulgare (common 
marjoram), Marjorana hortensis (sweet marjoram), the 
— of Mentha (mint), Satureja (savory), and Melissa 

(balm). 

Lam lan War. (Anc. Hist.) Athens, in alliance with 
other Greek states, made war upon Antipater, governor 
of Macedon, B. c. 323. He fled to the city of Lamia, in 
Thessaly, where he was besieged by the allies, whom 
he finally defeated at the battle of Crannon, Aug. 7, 
u. o. 

Lam ina, n.; pl. Lamina. 
slice; a flake; an attenuat: 
cout lying over another. 

Anat.) The two plates or tables of the skull. 
Bot.) The broad and spreading part of the petal of 

a polypetallons corolla, 

Laminability, n. Susceptibility of being formed 
into lamina. 

Lam iunble. a (Metall.) A term applied to metal 
which may be extended by passing it between steel or 
hardened (chilled) rollers. 

Lam'inar, s. [Fr. laminaire.] Forming, or consisting 
of, thin plates or layers. 

Lamina'ria, n. (Lal. lamina, a plate or layer.) ( Bot.) 
A genus of sea-weeds, order Pricacee. L. succharina is 
remarkable for containing upward of 12 per cent. of 
the sugary matter called mannite. The young pru 
mixed with those of L, digitata, aro eaten in Scotland, 
under the name of (angle, In China, L. saccharina is 
called seatape, and isa common article of food alon; 
the const. L. potatorum is another edible species, — 
as a table vegetable in Australia. 

ee a. Laminated; composed of thin plates 
or layers. 

Lam‘inate, Lam‘inated, a. (Metall.) Disposed 
in layers or plates. When metal can be readily ex- 
tended in all directions, under the hammer, it is said to 
be malleable; and when in fillets under the rolling-press, 
it ia said to be laminable. 

eens: a. Separating into thin flakes, scales, 
or Inyers. 

Lamina‘tion, n. State or condition of being lamin- 
ated. 

La Mine. (lah meen,) in Missouri, a small river flowing 
into the Missouri from Cooper co. 

—A post-village of — co., on the above river, about 
60 m. N. W. by W. of Jefferson City. 

Lamington, in New Jersey, a small river flowing 
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„Dat: See Laut.] A thin 
plate or scale; a layer or 


terious qualities; they abound in volatile oil, and are] herb, found in cultiva 


ace, The Henbit, L. ricaule, ia a small, slender 
grounds; several stema of 
the same root ascending 6-10 high; flowers in dense 
verticils; calyx hairy; corolla, purple, duwny, the 
lower lips spotted with white, 


Lamm, r.a. To beat; to belabor; to bruise, as with 
a cudgel. (Vul 
Lam 


r. 

n. [A è. hlammersse ; h loaf-mass 
or feast.) The first day of August ix thus denominated, 
but the origin of the term is involved in obscurity, It 
is the day of the feast of St. Peter ad Vincula, or St. 
Peter in bonds, which was instituted in 317, and, accord- 
ing to some authorities, received its title from the 
Divine commission to Peter, „Feed my lambs,” Others 
state that it is a corruption of the Saxon Loa f-mass, be- 
cause au annual feast was then celebrated to retorn 
thanks for the first-fruits of corn. Lammasday is one 
of the four cross quarter-lays of the year, Whitsuntide 
being the first, Lammas the second, Martinmas the 
third, and Candlemas the fourth, 

Lam mergeier. n (Auul.) A 
large European species of vulture. VULTURE, 
Lammermuir, or Lam’mermoor, a range of 
monntains in Scotland, running in an K. N. E. direction, 
from the S.E, extremity of co, Edinburgh, through cos. 
Haddington and Berwick, to the North Sea in the par- 
ish of Coldingham, The principal summits have an 
elevation of 1,600 feet, 
a (la-mial’,) in Hina ht. village of Bureau 
154 m. N. by E. of Lied apa 
e, in Minnesota, a post-village of Winona co.; 
ississippl River, about 10 m. below Winona, 
Lamoille, in Vermont, a river rising in Orleans co,, 
and flowing a general W. course through Caledonia, 
Lamoille, Franklin, and Chittenden cos., into Lake 
Champlain, 


—A N. co; area, about 450 sq. m. Rivers, Lamoille, and 


several of its triluturies, Surface, much diversified, 
the Green Mountains traversing the centre of the co.; 
soil, not very fertile, Cup. Hyde lark, 1870)14,450, 

La'moine, in /Uinois, a township of McDonough co.; 
pop. about 1,200. 

Lamont’, in Michigan. a post-village of Ottawa county, 
about 14 m. W. by N. of Grand Rapids. 

La‘monte, in Missouri, a post-village of Pettis co., abt. 
75 m. W. of Jefferson City. 

La Motte, (mott’,) in Jowa, a post-village of Jackson co., 
about 76 m. N. K. of lowa City, 

La Motte, Isit La Morte, or VINEYARD, in Fermont, 
an island of Grand Isle co., in Lake Champlain, It is 
about 6m. in length, aud constitutes the township of 
Isle La Motte. 

La Motte-Fouqué, Furvnicn, Banoy pz, a German 
poet, historian, and novelist, was n. at Brandenburg, 
1777. Entering the pip he served in the campnign 
of the Rhine, and had a share in the numerous engage- 
ments that were fonght with the French for the liberty 
of Germany in the beginning of this century. His first 
works appeared under the name of nm; and the 
numerous productions of his pen contributed not n little 
to fan the flame of patriotic ardor which led his coun- 
trymen to final victory. On quitting the army, he re- 
tired to Nennhausen, the 4 of his second wife, 
Caroline, and on her death, in 1831, he removed to 
Halle, where he delivered lectures upon poetry and his- 
tory. His beautiful fairy tale, Undine, has gained hima 
European reputation. Among bis other works are Sin- 
tram, a fairy tale, and the poems Sigurd, Corona, Ber- 
trand du Guesclin, Ac. D. 1843. 

Lamp, „. (Fr. lampe Gr. lampas, from lampō, to shine; 
akin to Heb, Idi. u lamp, from ld pad. to shine.) A ves- 
nel used for the combustion of liquid inflammable bodies, 
for the purpose of producing artificial light. Theinven- 
tion of the lamp is aseri to the Egyptians. Its use 
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Fig. 1504. — EGYPTIAN Lamps. 


wns known in the days of Moses and Job. The applica- 
tion of lamps passed from Egypt into Greece, where they 
were consecrated to Minerva, the goddess of learning, as 
indicative of the scholur’s nocturnal study, From Greece 
the use of lamps passed to Rome. Among the Egyp- 
tians, Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans, oil-lamp- were gen- 
erally used, and they vied with each other in the con- 
struction of these instruments. Some of the specimens 
which have been preserved to the present time 3 
much taste and elegance of design. The interiors of all 
of them. however, are rough and meagre, The first 
person who is known to have published a collection of 
ancient lamps, is Fortunſo Liceto, an Italian, whose chief 
design appears to have been to prove the possibility of 
constructing lamps that wonld burn forever. The sixth 
hall of the museum of Portici is now entirely filled with 
lamps and candelabra discovered in the houses of Pom- 
peil and Herculaneum. It would appear that the am- 
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cients constructed their earhest lamps of baked earth; 
but subsequently of various metals, bronze especially. 
There are a few ancient lamps of iron extant; but they 
are rare, either because that metal was little used for 
the purpose, er on account of its rapid decomposition in 
the ground. There are four specimens in the museum 
of Portici, and one specimen of a glass lamp, which is 
entirely solid and in one single piece. A golden lamp 
in the temple of Minerva is mentioned by Pausanias ; 
and St. Augustine speaks of lamps of silver. There was 
a strung belief among ancient writers that perpetual 
lamps existed. Instances have been cited by various 
authors, where lamps were found burning in ancient 
aepulchres, which were extinguished as soon na the 
air was admitted. The most remarkable instance is 
that of the tomb of Tulliola, daughter of Cicero, discov- 
ered at Rome in 1540. The notion, in most of those 
cases, probably arose from the inflammation of the hy- 
drogen gas which escaped from the tombs when opened. 
The lampa or candles used by the Jews in their own 
houses were put into a high stami, raised from the 
ground. The lamps used by the wise and foolish virgins 
mentioned in the New Testament were of a different 
kind. Critics and antiquiries seem to agree that they 
were s kind of torches, made of iron or potter's earth, | 
wrapped about with linen, and moistened from time to 
time with oll. It was customary among the Romans 


to have a lamp either hanging from the ceiling or placed 
on a stand in the room. These stands were often richly 
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ornamented. (See CanprLannum.) It was also the 
Roman custom, on occasions of national rejuicing, to 
have public illuminations; on which occasions lumpa 
were suspended at the windows. The practice of placing 
lamps in the sepulebres of the dead was probably meant 
to be allegorical of the cessation of earthly existence. 
Some of the sepulchral lamps are senlptured with the; 
figure of a butterfly, in reference to the escape of the 
soul. The early Christians adopted this usage in their 
monuments; and lamps have been found in the tombs 
of many saints and martyrs. Lu treating of the construc- 
tion of modern lamps, it is necessary to take into 
consideration the nature of the flame. By referring tol 
the article on Frame, it will be seen that, in urder to in- 
sure a constant and steady flame, it is necussary that 
the supply of combustible matter be steady and nni- 
form, It must, therefore, be either in a liquid or gase- 
one state, so that it may approach the flame in un unin- 
terrupted current. The combustible substance may 
either be made to approach the flume by capillary at- 
traction through wicks, or by mechanical pressure. A 
en lamp must have the following properties, It must 

supplied with carbonaceous matter and with oxy- 
gen; it must convert the former into a gaseous state; and 
it must bring the gas so produced into contact with 
oxygen at such a temperature thst the carbon will com- 
bine with oxygen in the highest degree without pro- 
ducing smoke, The simplest way in which a lamp can 
be formed is that practised in making nightlights to 
barn in sick chambers. A small quantity of water is 
poured into» glass tumbler, or other vessel, and above 
that a quantity of oil; a piece of cork is then pierced so 
as to admit a few threads of cotton to pass through it, 
and the cork being placed upon the oil, will float; the 
cotton threads will draw up the oil by capillary attrac- 
tion, and a feeble, but clear light will be given. The 
antique nae A spoken of before, many of which possess 
great artistic beauty of form, cannot claim a higher 
construction than those of many rude nations, In gen- 
eral, they consist of a vessel, open or closed, with an 
— round wick, which is held by a nozzle at the 
t . As combustion can only take place on the out- 
sido of the fame, more carbon is likely to be liberated 
from the oil than the oxygen in contact with the flame 
can consume. Hence all lamps of this sort give a dim 
light, easily go out, and possess n smoky flame. The 
old kitchen-lamp had the beak removed to a considera- 
ble distance from the reservoir, so as to liesen the 
shadow cast by the flame, and increase the illuminating 
power, Till 1780, however, all lamps continued to be 
dim, smoky, ill-made articles, soiling everything they 
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came near, and filling the air with anything but an 
agreeable odor, The invention and introduction of the 
Argand lamp at that time, by Amié Argand, made a revu- 
lution in illumination. (See ARGAND Lame.) Among 
the inventions which appear to indicate important pro- 
gress in the history of lamp-illumination, may be 
merated the following: — The Worms lamp. is lamp 
is used and well known in the countries bordering on 
the Rhine. It is characterized by the shape of the 
wick, The fibres of the wick, instead of being collec- 
ted intu a round bundle, are placed in small bundles 
side by side, forming together a flat ribbon. The effect 
roduced by this arrangement fs that the edges of the 
Blame are at no point su distant that a nucleus can form 
in the centre, which, from want of air, will burn incom- 
pletely und smoke, Another advantage possessed by 
this and other — to be described, is the movability 
of the wick, This is effected by meaus of screws, The 
wick is raised or lowered, according as the screws are 
turned, and a larger or smaller quantity of air is em- 
loyed in the combustion. When the wick is high, a 
lage quantity of oil ia decomposed, and when low, a small 
quantity, — The Study-lamp. In the common study- 
lamp, the oil-vessel is more flat, and, instead of being 
situated below, is behind and at the side of the flame, 
so that ita shadow falls much beyond the inumediute 
vicinity of the flame, and in no way interferes with the 
rson in front of the <p. The greater part, too, of 
he light passing upwa is collected by u conical 
shade and reflected downward. — The Astral lamp was 
constructed by Bardier-Marcet, with the idea of mak- 
ing the sinking of the level of the oil as imperceptible 
as possible, and, at the same time, the diminution of the 
flame by means of a very flat oil-vessel, in which, there- 
fore, a larger quantity of oil only occupies a very insignif- 
icant height. The 1 of the astral lamp was ap- 
lied to the Argand. — In the Sinumbra-lamp (sine um- 
without shadow), the shadow is greatly reduced by 
making the circolar vil-vessel in such a way that its 
three surfaces meet in the form of a flat wedge, the 
sharp edge being directed toward the flame, The posi- 
tion of the flame in relation to the oil-vessel is such, 
that two tangents drawn from the base to the apex of 
the flame to the latter, meet a few inches behind it. 
Beyond this point the lamp can cast no shadow; but 
even in this small space, it is almost entirely destroyed 
by a ground-glass shade, which, resting upon the oil- 
vessel, surrounds the chimney und scatters the light in 
all directions around. In all these lamps one common 
evil is to be noticed; namely, that of having the oil- 
vessel at all events within n few lines of the level of the 
burner, in a position which, conseqnently, throws the 
most objectionable shadow. A large number of con- 
trivances have been invented in order to remove the cis- 
tern, either to a considerable distance above the flame 
— when its shadow would fall on the ceiling — or toa 
position much below the flume, when it would fall nt 
the foot of the lamp. In the former of these cases, 
from the uliar arrangement of the oil-cistern, the 
height of the oil in the burner cannot be quite constant, 
but will alternately sink and immediately rise again to 
its former height; whilst in those lamps described pre- 
vionsly, the suction 
of the wick isalways 
rendered more diffi- 
cult by the sinking 
of the oil, When the 
oil -cistern is trans- 
to the ivot of 
the lamp, all shadow 
is avoided; bnt the 
udvuntuge of the 
free flow of oil is 
lost; in all lamps of 
this sort, therefure, 
the oil must be 
raised. They are, 
therefore, interest- 
ing on account of 
their ingenious, but 
at the same time 
complicated, appa- 
ratus, which purtly 
depends upon hydro- 
dynamic, partiy 
upon hydrostatic 
laws, and is partly 
also a mere mechan- 
ical arrangement, — 
In GQirard's lump, 
the oil is raised by 
the compression of 
air somewhat after 
the manner of water 
in u fire-engine, or 
as in Hero's fonn- 
tain, where the pres- 
sure exerted in one 
vessel is transferred 
to another distant 
veasel by means of 
the compressed nir. 
—The Hydrostatic 
lamp. The 
on which 
is constructed is as 
follows: When two 
different fluids are 
brought into tubes 
connected at the 


bottom, they will Jig. 1506. — MODERATOR Lamp, 
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balance each other at different heights in the respective 
tubes, according to their densities.—In Ah lamp the 
oil is raised and supported by a column of salt and water, 
sufficiently dense to support a column of vil four-thirds 
of its own height. Instead of the salt aud water, other 
heavy liquids, such as syrup, honey, mercury, or a sulu- 
tion of sulphute of zinc, may be used. The gine solution 
is 1°57 tines denser than oil; hence a column 10 inches 
high will support a column of oil 157 inches in height — 
In Curcel's mech nical lamp wwe first carried vut the idea 
of pumping up the oil from the foot of the lamp to the 
wick by simile machinery, like that of clocks, and in 
such propertivus as to exceed the quantity consumed 
during the whole period of burning. Carcel Lrought 
out hia invention about 1500, and carried it to such 
perfection, that only unimportant points connected 
with the works and the pump were leit for the im- 
provements of his successors, Gagnean, Nicod, Cureau, 
and others, The complex arrangement of the machin- 
ery in Carcel’s lamp, and other similar instruments, soon 
caused them to fall into disuse, All the difficulties 
which encompassed these arrangements seem, however, 
to have been surmounted in Meyer's elliptic, and in the 
French moderator lamp. In the eliptic lamp, n spiral 
spring acting on a piston is the motive power, and the 
constant flow of oil to the wick is regulated in an in- 
genious manner by means of a tube of narrow bore. A 
lump of this kind will yield a good light for eight or 
ten hours, and will allow of the combustion of crude 
vegetable oils. But the greatest improvement ever ef- 
fected in oil lamps was in the so-called French modrrater 

(Fig. 1506), which combines the greatest amount of illa- 

Minating power with elegance of form, ewsy mannge- 

ment, and general economy. Its — is a cylinder, B, 

usually about 8 inches in height by 5 inches in diam- 

eter, the lower part of which contains the store of oil, 

On the top of the oil rests a piston, P, which is con- 

stantly pressed down by a spiral spring situated be- 

tween it and the top of the barrel. The piston is repre- 
sented in the figure as resting on the bottom. Throngh 
the piston is inserted a small tube, which up to 
the burner at the top; and the pressure of the spring 
on the piston causes a constant stream of oil to rise up 
through this tube and feed the wick, C. What is not 
consumed, flows over the burner, D, and back into the 
barrel above the piston. It is above the piston also that 
fresh ofl is introduced. When the piston — reached the 
bottom, it is wound up again by a rack and pinion, E; and 
a vacunm being thus formed, the oil above it is furced 
to the 8 through a valve-kind of contrivance 
round its edge, It is obvious that iu tbis machine the 
flow of oil will be greatest when the piston has been 
newly wound up, and the spring is at its greatest ten- 
sion, This inequality is r or moderated — hence 
the name of the lamp—by an extremely ingenious 
contrivance. The tube through which the oil ascends 
consists of two parts —a narrow, fixed to the piston 
and rising with it, and a hlag Bape to the burner, and 
forming a sheath into which the other ascends; within 
the upper tube is placed a red or wire, which descends so 
as to enter only a short way into the narrow tue, when 
the latter is drawn down to the full. Now, the effect of 
the rod within the narrow tube is to retard the passage 
of the oil; and it is evident that che effect will be 
greater the further the tube is pushed up, because the 
narrow part is then made longer. The oletruction thus 
increases and diminishes with the force of the spring, 
and the flow of oil is rendered equal. — Volatile oils, 
such as cumphine, are applicable fur illuminating pur- 
poses in lamps, when they can be obtained ata suffi- 
ciently low price; but they require special management 
and a well-regulated and abundant supply of air to con- 
sume completely the large amount of carbon which 
they contain, When employed instead of oil in ordi- 
nary lamps, they evolve a great quantity of smoke, and 
much of the oil escapes combustion. In many parts of 
the U. States and in Europe, rapor lamps ure employed. 
In these lamps, which consume either spirits of wine, 
mixed with volatile oils rich in carbon, or the volutile 
hydrocarbon obtained from the products of the distilla- 
tion of bituminous coals, the liquid is generally con- 
verted into vapor before it reaches the burner, and they 
are, therefore, distinguished as rapor, or self- — 
gas-lamps. Since the discovery of oil-wells in th 
country, large numbers of inexpensive lamps have been 
manufactured for the purpose of consuming the paraffine 
roduced from the distillationof the petroleum of Amer- 

. and elsewhere. The necessity for artificial light in 
mining operations below the surface, where explosive 
Kases often impregnate the air, at an early period turned 
the attention of scientific men to the construction of 
lamps which could be safely used in an explosive atmua- 
phero. In 1815, the discovery of the su/efy-lamp was 
made by Davy. Although many modifications of forin bave 
been made since that time. the modern safetylamp is 
still similar in principle to the Dary safety-lamp, q. v. 

‘pa, a town of Pern, cap, of the prov. of that name, 
— 9 of Puno, about 155 m. S. of Cuzco; pop. of prov. 
0,000. 

Lamp'ad, n. [Gr. lampas.) An antique lamp or candle- 
stick. 

Lamp'adist, n. [Or lampadistés.) (Gr. Antiq.) The 
winner of a prise in the lampadrome 

Lam paw’as, in Texas, a small river flowing into Leon 
River in Bell co. 

—A central co., area, abt. 900 sq. m. Rivers. Colorado 
and Lampasas rivers, besides many smaller streama 
Surface, mountainous; soil, in some parts fertile. Cap, 

pasas. 

—A post-village, cap. of the above co., abt, 65 m. N. N. W. 
of Austin. 
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Lampa‘drome, n. [Gr. lampas, torch, and dromos, 
course.] (Gr. Antig.) A race run by young men with 
torches or lamps in their bands. 

Lam pass, Lam’pers, n. 
(Furriery.) A swelling of the 
of a horse's mouth. 

Lam pate, n. (Chem.) A salt formed of lampic acid 
with a base. 

Lamp-black, n. (Chem.) A very fine description of 
infinitely divided charcoal, much’ used as a pigment in 
the arts. It is largely manufactured by heating in an 
iron vessel vegetable matters rich in carbon, such as 
resin and tar, — the vapors of which are burnt in a cur- 
rent of air insufficient for complete combustion, The 
hydrogen, consequently, burns away, leaving the carbon 
behind in a finely-divided condition on the walls of the 
chamber, which are hung with coarse cloths, ‘The L. B. 
thus obtained generally contains certain quantities of 
unburnt resinous or fatty matters. Where very fine 
Jamp-black is required in small quantities, it is best 
made by holding a cold plate over a gas flume until a 
sufficient deposit is obtained. This is ground up with 
gum, water, or oil, and forma an excellent pigment for 
the aimnteur artist. L. B is one of the ingredients of 
which printer's ink is made. 

Lampedusa, Campe.) an island of the Medi- 
terranean Sea, about midway between the coast of Tunis 
and Malta. It has a circumference of 13 m., and belongs 
to Italy. 

Lam per-eel. Lam pern. n. See LAMPREY. 

Lam bers. ». siny. (Furriery.) Same ns LAMPASS, q. v. 

Lam peter. in Pnncylrania, n post- village of Lancas- 
ter co. about 5 m. S. E. of Lancaster. 

Lamp ic, a. Fr. lampique, from Lat. lampas.] ( Chem.) 
An acid produced by the slow combustion of the vapor 
of alcohol aud ether in the lamp without flame; it is 
acetic acid modified by the preseuce of a peculiar hydro- 
carbon. 

Lam p’'less, a. Without a lamp:—hence, gloomy, dull. 

Lampoon’, n. [Fr. lampen, a drinking or ribald song, 
from lumper, to drink, to guzzle.) (Lit.) A scurrilous 
or personal satire couched in writing; censure written 
to abuse aud vex rather than to refurin. 

“A moutby scribbler of some low lampoon.” — Byron. 

—v.a. To abuse with personal censure or invective; to 
repronch in coarse or virulent written satire; to libel; 
to slander ; to satirize; as, to lampoon a political oppo- 
nent. 

Lam n'er, n. The writer or author of a lampoon ; 
a scribbler of coarse satire. 

Lampoon’ery, Lampoon'ry, n. Art or practice 
of lampooning. 

Lam ’prel,n. See LAMPRET. 

Lam prey, n. [Fr. lamproie; L. Lat. lampetra—lambo. 
to lick, and petra, x stone.) (Zoll.) A genus of Chon- 
dropterygivus fishes belonging to the /*tromyzonidie 
The lamprey is distinguished by a cylindrical form com- 
pressed towards the tiil, aud without any scales. It has 
seven branchial openings on each side. and another 
small opening connected with them on the upper sur- 
face of the head, situated nearly between the eyes; its 
maxillary ring, or mouth, is supplied with strong teeth, 
and in the inner disc there are smaller, rasp-like tuber- 
cles; its tongue is so formed that, by a movement of the 
mouth, it acts like n piston, and enables the lamprey to 
uttach itself to any foreign body by means of suction, 
It is usually about two feet in length, and of a yellowish 
color, mottled with brown irregular streaks. The two 


From Lat. lampas] 
eshy part of the ruo 
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dorsal fins are distinctly separated, the second one join- 
ing with the tail-fin, as well as with a small strip which 
represents the anal-fin. The lamprey generally quits 
the sen in the spring for the purpose of spawning, and 
then returns back to its element after an xbsence of a 
few months. It is a fish in high repute as an article of 
food, and it is, consequently, much sought after for the 
table. It is a fact that Henry I., king of England, died 


from the effects of a surfeit of lampreys. The most! 


common of the American species is the Petromyzm 
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are, that the fore part of the head is prolonged into a 

snout, the antenne serrated, and the elytra usually di- 

lated in the middle or near the posterior part. A spe- 

cies of this genus is found in England, — the Lycus mi- 

nutus; in length it is about a quarter of an inch, and 

of a black color, except the antenne, which are of a 

brilliant red. — 2. Omalisus. This genus has the joints 

of the tarzi elongated and nearly cylindrical, with the 
penultimate joint heart-shaped; the head not sensibly 
prolonged in front; the antenne simple; and the ely- 
tra tolerably firm.—3. Omalisus sutularis, a black 
variety, closely resembling the insect last described; it 
is found in France. — 4. Lampyris, the Glow-worm, ro- 
markable for the luminosity of some of the last seg- 
ments of the abdomen, The common glow-worm, Lam- 
pyris noctiluca, has the antenne short. The male has 
very large eyes. The female, which is larger than the 
male, is fully half an inch in length, of u blackish color, 
the legs dusky red, and the thorax and abdomen mar- 
gined with that color, The female is perfectly destitute 
both of winga and elytra, The habits of the insect are 
nocturnal. The male 

emits a faint light, the 2 

female n soft but | 

strong light, of which 

the use is supposed 

to be to attract and 
uide the male. The 
emale G. is gener- 
ally to be found, dur- 
ing the summer 
months, among grass, 
or on mossy banks. 

There is reason to 

think that the G. has the power of displaying and ex- 

tinguishing its light at pleasure, so that it may not be 
unnecessarily exposed to enemies; but if the luminous 
portion of the abdomen be removed it retains its 
luminosity for some time. If placed in hydrogen gas, 
it sometimes detonates, The luminous matter is capa- | 
ble of being mixed with water, and warm water in- 
creases its brilliancy. Two spots on the last segment 
of the abdomen are more luminous than any other part, 
and a constant motion of this segment seems to be con- 
nected with the emission of the light. The two segments 
next to this are each surrounded by «a band brighter 
than the rest of the segment. The larva of the G. is 
very similar to the perfect female insect, but is very 
faintly luminous. It is very voracious, attacking and 
devouring snails, whereas the perfect insect eats little, 
and is supposed to prefer the tender leaves of plants. 

The luminosity of the males of the genus Lampyris, and 

of other winged insects of the family Lampyrida, has 

obtained for them the name of Fire-flies. 

Lampy’rine, n. (Zodl.) A coleopterous insect of the 
LAMPYRIDA, g. v. 

Lamsacus, or Lam aki, (anc. Lampsaeus.) 
(tum’su-kus,) a marit. village of Asia Minor. on the Helles- 
pont, nearly opposite Gallipoli. It was in ancient times 
given by Xerxes to Themistocles. 

Lam’son’s, in New York, a post-village of Onondaga 
co., abt, 17 m. S W. of Syracuse, 

Lanark, LAN\RESHIRE, or CLYDESDALE, un inland co. of 
Scotland, bounded N. and N W. by the cos. of Renfrew, 
Dumbarton, and Stirling; N. E. by the cos. of Linlith- 
gowand Edinburgh; E. by Peebleshire; S. by Dumfries- 
shire, and S. W. by Ayrshire; area, 889 sq. m. In the 
N. the soll is very fertile, and produces excellent grain 
crops. The S. part is mountainous and barren, one 
summit rising to an elevation of 3,100 ft. above the sea. 
It is particularly noted for its breed of draught horses. 
Tron, lead, and coal abound, and there are extensive 
iron works. Manuf. Woollens, linens, cottons, glass, 

| pottery, Ac. Prin. towns. Glasgow, Lanark, Hamil- 

ton, Airdrie, Kilbride, Carluke, Douglas, and Biggar. 


1, male. 2, female. 
Fig. 1508, — THE GLOW-WORM. 


> | Prin, Rivers, Clyde, Mouse, Avon, Dee, Coulter, Meth- 


ven, Douglas, Ac. Pop. (1881) 904,405, 

LANARK, a town of Scotland, cap. of the above co., 33 
m. S. W. of Edinburgh, and 23 S. E. of Glasgow. It is 
situated on arising ground near the Clyde. Manuf. 
Muslins, and other cotton goods. Pop. 5, 00. About 1 
m. S. lies the manuf. village of New Lanark, celebrated 
as the scene of Robert Owen's experiment for the so- 
cial improvement of the working classes, Pop. abt. 2,000. 

Lan’ark, an E. co. of prov. of Ontario; area, abt. 1,180 
sq. m. Rivers, Clyde, Mississippi, and Ridenu rivers, 
besides several lakes. Surface, diversified ; sotl, fertile. 
Qup. Perth. op. (1871) 33,020. 

A village of the above co., abt. 11 m. N. W. of Perth. 

Lan ark. in Arkansas, a post-village of Bradley co., 
abt. 75 m. S. E. of Little Rock. 

Lan’'ark, in Illinois, a post-village of Carroll co., abt. 
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of his death with Hereford and Arundel. He was at 
length taken in arms against the sovereign, and be- 
headed at Pomfret, 1322. — Henry (previously earl of 
Leicester), brother and heir of Thomas, joined the con- 
spiracy of Isabella and Mortimer against Edward II., 
and received the king into his custody at Kenilworth. 
He was freed from this charge on account of his too 
great humanity: and, when fortune changed, was ap- 
pointed guardian and protector of the person of his son, 
Edward III. He died 1845, Herry, his son, (previously 
earl of Derby,) after vainly endeavoring to make peace 
with John, king of France, under the mediation of the 
Pope at Avignon, was sent with un army into Normandy, 
and took part in the victory of Poictiers, and the sub- 
sequent French wars. About this time his title was 
changed to Duke of Lancaster, this degree of nobility 
being then newly introduced into England. He died 
1362. — The next duke of Lancaster commences a new 
lineage, that of the princes opposed to the house of 
York. The first in the line was Joux or Gaunt, ot 
Guent, third son of Edward III., born 1339. He was 
married successively to the daughter of Henry, the last 
duke, who died without male issue, and to the daughter 
of Peter, king of Castile. His nume is one of the most 
celebrated in English history. and in the chivalry of 
the Middle Ages. Died 1399, — Henry or HeRxPorD, the 
successor of John of Gaunt in thedukedom, was son to 
him by his first wife. He claimed the crown by de 
scent, by the mother’s side, from Edmund the first earl, 
who was popularly supposed to be the elder brother of 
Edward I, und to have been deprived of the succession 
by his father for personal reasons. He became king by 
deposing Richard II., 1399, and was a prince of great 
ability and valor. He reigned as Henry IV. till his 
death in 1422, and was succeeded by his son, Henry v. 
The son of the latter also inherited the crown as Henry 
VI., and in his reign the fends of York and Lancaster 
broke out, which ended in the union of the two houses 
in the person of Henry VII.— See York. 

Lan easter, Josxru, an English educationist, B. in 
London, 1771. He was a member of the Society of 
Friends, and in 1789, while yet a boy, opened a school 
for poor children at Southwark, whom he taught al- 
most gratuitously. So great was the success attending 
his system that numerous schools founded upon it 
sprung up throughout the country. A rival, however, 
in the person of Dr. Bell, who claimed to have been the 
original introducer of L.'s system appeared, and, being 
patronized by the clergy, succeeded in throwing L. into 
the shade, who therenpon departed for the U. States 
In this country, however, and also in Canada, L. was 
well received and assisted, but becoming involved in 
pecuniary embarrassments, his friends purchased for 
him an annuity, and he retired to New York, where he 
D. in 1838. lle was the author of a work on Improve- 
ment in Educatim, (Lon. 1805), and of various elemen- 
tury school-books. His system forms the basis of popu- 
lar education in many parts of England. 

Lan’easter, or Lancashire, (lan'ka-sheer,) a N. W. 

co. of England, bordering on the Irish Sea; area, 1. 806 
sq.m. Surf. Level along the coast, but mountainous 
in N. and E., where the ridge called the“ back-bone of 
England” separates it from Yorkshire. In the N. Con- 
iston Fell attains the height of 2,600 ft. above the sea, 
Rivers. Mersey. Ribble, Myre, Duddon, and the Irwell. 
Lakes, Windermere, Coniston, and Esthwaite. Soil is 
various, being on the higher grounds rocky and barren, 
but on the coast and in the valleys fertile, producing 
large crops of oats and other grain, Min. Iron, copper, 
and coal, the latter of which is abundant. L. is famous 
for its cotton manufactures, which employ over 300,000 
persons, also pius, needles, nails, watch-tools and move- 
ments, porcelain, silk, woollens, Ac. Prin. towns. Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Preston, Blackburne, &c, Pop. in 
1881, 1,529,072. 

Lancaster, (lan’kas-ter,) a seaport-town of England, 
cap. of the above co., beautifully situated on the Lune, 
or Loyne, 20 m. N. N. W. of Preston. It contains numer- 
ous scientific and educational institutions, Manuf. 
Furniture, cotton, silk, table-baize cloth, and cast-iron 
wares. Pp. 17.500. 

Lancaster, a vill. of Glengarry co., prov. of Ontario, 
on the St. Lawrence River, abt. 54 m. E. of Montreal. 
Lancaster, in Ittinois, a post-township of Cass co.; 

pop. abt. 1,900. 

A township of Stephenson co.; pop. abt. 1,200. 

Lancaster, in /ndiana, a township of Huntingdon 
co.; pop. abt. 1,800. 

—A post-village and township of Jefferson co., abt. 10 m. 
N.W. of Madison; pop. of township abt. 2,000, 

A village of Orange co., abt. 52 m. N. W. of New Albany. 

A township of Wells co.; pop. abt. 1,225. 


Americanus, 214 feet long, color olive-brown above, | 
with blackish-brown confluent patches, and beneath; Lan’ark, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Lehigh co. 
uniform dull brown. It is not uncommon in the rivers | Lan'urk, in Wisconsin, a township of Portage co.; pop. 
of New Eugland and New York, especially near their) allt. 600. 
months. La'nary. n. [Lat. lanaria, from lana, wool.) A maga- 
Lam pron. n. Same as LAMPREY, g. v. | gine or storehouse for wool, 
Lam ps'ville, in Orio, a village of Belmont co., abont La'nate, La'nated. a. [Lat. lanatus.] Woolly. 
112 in. E. of Columbia. (Bot. and Zoél.) Covered with long, fine, soft hair; 
Lam py’rid:e, u. „. (Zu.) A genus of coleopterous woolly. 
insects, of the section Malacod-rmi. The Lampyridz| Lancaster, the name of a royal English house, which 
have five joints to all the tarsi; flexible elytra, with flourished in two lines. The first commences with ED- 
the boly usnally elongated und somewhat depressed. MuvyD, son of Henry III. and Eleonora of Provence, 
The head is more or less concealed by the thorax, the and brother of Edward I, employed by the latter as 
mandibles generally small and terminated in a sharp| ambassador to Philip of France, and afterwards as com- 
point; the penultimate joint of the tarsi is always) mander in the expedition for the recovery of Guienne. 
bilobed, the claws simple, and the antenne closely ap-| Born in London, 1245; died at Bayonne, 1296. — Tromas, 
proximated at the base. The family of the Lampyride| his son and successor in the earldom, cousin-german to 
contains several genera. the most important of which! Edward II., headed the confederacy of barons against 
are,—1. Lycus, the distinguishing characters of which] Piers Gaveston, and, finally, shared the responsibility 
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20 m. W. S. W. of Freeport. Lancaster, in Jwa, a post-village and township, for- 
merly cap. of Keokuk co., abt. 50 m. S. W. of Iowa City; 
pop. of township 1,510. : 

Lancaster, in Kansas, a post-village of Atchison co., 
abt. 11 m. W. of Atchison ; pop. abt. 700. 

Lancaster, in Kentucky, a post-village, cap. of Gar- 
rard county, about 57 miles 8.S.E. of Frankfort; pup. 
abont 800. 

Lancaster, in Massachusetts, a post-village and town- 
ship of Worcester co., abt. 19 m. N. N. E. of Worcester; 
pop. of township (1870), 1,845. 

Lancaster, in Missouri,» post-village, cap. of Schuy- 
ler co., abt. 140 m. N. by W. of Jefferson City. 

Laneaster, in Nebraska, an E. by S. co.; area, abt. 
576 sq. miles, Rivers. Saline, or Salt Creek, and nu- 
merons smaller streams. Surface, diversified; soil, fer- 
tile. Cap. Lincoln, Pop, iu 1850, 28,090. 

Lancaster, in Nevada Territory, a village of Hunr 
boldt co., abt. 30 m. N. W. of Unionsville, 


LANC 


ire, a post-village and 
t. 100 m. N. of Concord ; 


1436 


Lancaster, in New Ham 
township, cap. of Coos co, 
pop. of township abt, 2,400, 

Lancaster, in New York, a post-village and township 
of Erie co., abt. 10 m. E. of Buffalo; pop. of township 
(1870), 4.336, 

Lancaster, in Ohio, a post-town of Fairfield co., abt. 
30 m. S.E. of Columius: pop. abt. 5,500, 

Lancaster, in Pennsylvania, a S. K. county, adjoining 
Maryland; arca, abt. 950 sq. m. Rivers, Busquebanna 
River, and OctoraraandConestogacrecks. Surface, diver- 
sified, « ridge called South Mountain or Conewago Hill 
extending along the N. W. border; soil, extremely for- 
tile, cup. Lancaster. . in 1880, 139.444, 

—An important city, ae. of the above co, abt. 62 m. (by 
turnpike) W. of Philadelphia. It is well built, and con- 
tains many fine edifices. From 1799 to 1812 it was the 
seat of the State government, and for many years was 
the largest inland town of the U. 8. In 1777, Congress 
assembled here for a brief period. L. co. produces more 
tobacco than any other co, in the U.S. The annual crop 
is about 1 The yield per acre is from) 
1200 to 2500 pounds. In 1879, 116,811,000 cigars were 
made in this co, paying a tax to the Govt. of 8700, 808. 
Pop. in 1880, 25,769. | 

. abt. 1500, 


‘ 

— A township of Butler co.; 

Laneaster, in & C, a N. dist., adjoining N. Carolina; 
qaren, abt. 600 sq.m. Rivers.Wateree River, and Lynche's, 
Sugar, Waxsaw, and other creeks, Surfuce, hilly ; soil, 
in some fertile. Cap. Lancaster Court Houses | 
Pop. abt. 9,381;— in Tenn., a vill. of Smith co., abt. 60 
m. S. E. of Nashville ;—in Teras,a post- village of Dallas 
co., abt. 15 m. 8, of Dallas; —in Fu., an E. co., bordering | 
on Chesapeake Bay; area, abt. 108 sq. m. Rivers, Rap- 
pahannock River, and some smaller streams. Surface, | 
uneven; zoil, not very fertile. Grp. Lancaster Court 
House; — in Wisconsin, a p.-v. and twp., cap. of Grant 
co., abt. 85 m. W. S. W. of Madison. 

Lancaster Court- House. in & Crrolina, a post- 
village, cap. of Lancaster dist, abt. 72 m. NN. E. of | 
Columbia, 

Lancaster Court-House, in Virginia, a post-vill., 
cap. of Lancaster co., abt 89 m N. E. of Richmond, 

Lancaster Gun, n. (Gun) A mune given to two 
weapons, so called from Mr. Lancaster, an English gen- 
teman who introduced the system of elliptic rifling, 
which he applied to cannon us well as to amall-arms. 
The transverse section of any part of the barrel would 
show the bore to ba elliptical in shape; tho eccentricity, 
however, is so slight that it can scarcely be discovered 
without the application of a gauge. Altbongh the in- 
vention may be original as far as Mr, Laucaster is con- 
corned, the method appears to have been practised in 
Kugland many years ago, as the system is wecurately 
described in an old work on gunnery, called Scloppetaria, 
which was published in 1809, and is characterized asa 
“very old lavention, quite obsoleto.” The oval form) 
of bore tenda to reduce the windage without increasing! 
the friction or resistance of the nir to tho bullet when | 
it is passing through it. The twist of the grooving, if | 
it may be called s0, is one turn in 34 inches, The diam 
eter of the bore is 408 inch, an eccoutricity of UI inch 
in half an inch being sufficient ta cause the bullet to 
rotate on ita axis during the entire period of its Might. 
The bullet nsed is conical, elliptic in orm, and made of 
the softest lend that can be procured. It should ft the 
burrel accurately, having a windage of 4- or 5-1000ths 
of an inch. From the peculiar formation of the bore, 
no other kind of bullet can be nsed in the L. rifle except 
those that are made expressly for the purpose. The L. 
guns are rifled on the same principle. 

Lancasterite, u. (Prom Lancaster co., Pu.] (Ain) 
A native hydrate of magnesia. 


Lancaster Sound, « passage in British N. America, 


connecting Balfin's Bay with Barrows Strait, abt. Lat. 
74% N., Lon. 80° W. It averages abt. 65 m. in width. 

Lance, n. Fr.; Lat, lanera; Gr. longhé — probably 
from daund, to drive.) (MOL) A warlike weapon, in 
the form of a long shaft, pointed with a spear-head, and 
adorned with a bannerol, mach used by the uations of 
antiquity, and also by the moderns before the invention | 
of gunpowder, The ancient /ancea was n general term 
for missile weapons or javelins. The Macedonian phalanx 
and the Roman infantry, as well as Che most barbarous 
nations, all considered the lance as one of the most ef- 
fective weapons; and even at the present day, it is still 
considered of great value, though it la now borne by 
cavalry only. Almostall the regular armies have now 
regiments of lancers, so called from the lance being the 
chief offensive weapon with which they are armed,— A 
regiment of lancers was organized at Philadelphia dnr- 
ing the late civil war; bat being unsaited for the thick 
woods of Virginia, the lance was soon discarded. The 
lances in use have a shaft of ash-or beoch-wond, 8, 12, 
or, in some cases, even 16 feet long, with a steel point 
8 or Winches in length, adorned with a small pannun, | 
In the Middle Agos, the terma man-at-arms nnd lance | 
were synonymous, To each man-at-arins was allotted 
acertain number of horses and attendants, such warrior | 
with his followers being then classed as a lance fournir. | 
This establishment varied at different periods from 3 to) 
10 horses. 

-A javelin; a spear, 

Their lances giittered in the morning ray." —Aytoun. 

—v.a. To pierce or transfix with a lauge or other sharp- 

pointed instrument. 


la their cruel worship they lance themselves with knives.” 
Glanville, 


—To puncture or open with a lancet; as, to lance n vein, 
—To throw iu the manner of a lance or javelin, — Bee 
Launca. 
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Lance, Grorar, the most distinguished still-life painter 
of the English school, B. 1802. He studied under Hay- 
don, and became a yearly exhibitor at the Royal Acad- 
emy, and British Institution, His favorite subjects, as 
fruit, howers, dead game, Ac are painted with an elal- 
orateness of detail aud gorgevusness of color almost 
surpassing the old Dutch masters in this line of art. 
He restored the prinsipal par of the celebrated picture, 
by Velasquez, the Boar Hunt, in the National Gallery, 
and p. 1864. 

L'Ance, or Le Anse, in Michigan, a post-township of 
Houghton co. ; pop. abt, 800. 

Lance’-corporal, n. (Eng. Mil) A private who 

rforms the duties of a corporal. (Sometimes called 
lanorpesade.) 

Lanes Be n. A kind of spear anciently used. 

Lance’-head, n. The head, point, or apex of a lance, 

Lance’-kni ht, (-nit.) n. Bane as LAN-QUENET, . v. 

Lan’celot of the Lake. (Lit) The bero of a celo 
brated middle-age romance, which was originally written 
in Latin by an unknown author, and afterward trans- 
lated into the Romance tongue by Chevalier Gautier 
Mapp. He was one of the Knighta of the Round Table, 
and was inspired with a lively passion for the beantiful 
Guinevere, wife of King Arthur, Tennyson, in his T1 
of the King, has interwoven the adventures of this 
knight with those of Arthur, his kingly hero, and beau- 
tifully depicts the grief of Flaine, the maid of Astolat, 
who dies of unrequited love for Sir Lancelot. 

Lan’‘ceolar, a. [Fr. lanceoluire, from Lat. lanceola.) 
( Bot.) Tapering toward cach end, as a leaf. 

Lan'ceolate, Lan’ceolated, a. (Lat. lanceolatus.| 
(Bot. and Zoöl.) Oblong in form, and tapering by de- 
grees towards the apex or outward end. 

Lancepesade’, n. [Fr.] (Mil) Same as Lance- 
CORPORAL, Q. v. 

Dan Cor; n. One who carries or uses a lance, — See 

LANCE. 

—pl. (Dancing) The name of a certain set of quadrilles. 

Lance’-rest, n. A sort of grooved projection on the 
—— side of a breastplate, to assist in supporting a 
nnen. 

Lancet. n. [Fr. lancette.) (Surg.) A surgical instru- 
ment, sharp-pointed and two-edged, used in letting blood 
and in opening tumors, abscesses, Ac. 

(Arch.) Same as LANCET-AKCR, g. v. 

Lan‘cet-arch, n. An arch made in the form of a 
lancet, tapering to a puint; a pointed arch, (Fig. 1509.) 


Fig. 1509. —LANCET-ARCH AND WINDOW. 
(12th century.) 


(Zn) See TRUTRTDE. 
A window (Fig. 1509) 


Lan’‘cet-fish, n. 

Lan’cet-window, n. (Arch.) 
having a lancet-arch. 

Lance- wood. n. (Bot) A tree (Gnatteria virgata), 
indigenous to the West Indies, imported in long poles, 
from 3 to 6 inches in diameter; is of a paler yellow than 
box-wood, and much used in the fubrication of gig-shufts, 
archery bows and springs, surveyors’ rods, billiard 
cues, Ac. 

Lanch, r.a. See Lavxen, 

Lan chu Plana. in A, post-village of Ama- 
dor co., abont 30 m, N. E. of Stockton, 

Lanciano, (/an-che-a'no,) (ane. ANXANUM,\ a town of 
8. Italy, prov. Abruzzo Citeriore. 6 un, from the Adriatic, 
and 13 R.E. of Chieti: pap, 16,500, 

Lancif‘erons, a. Besring u lance. 

Lan'ciform, a. | Lat. jansa, nnd forma, form.) Formed 
like a lance. 

Lan’cinate, r.a. To tear; to lacerate: to gish, 

Lancina tion, n. [Lat lancinatio.) Laceration. 

Land, u. [A. S. Icel. aml Goth. land; W. Nan, a clear 
plage] In a general sense, the earth, or the solid nuwus 
of terrene matter of which the earth ia composed, In 
the more restricted and legal acceptation of the word, 
it signifies every species of ground or earth; ns men- 
dows, pastures, woods, moors, waters, marshes, fursa, 
and heath, It also includes dwelling-honses, &e.; for, 
with the conveyance of land, the structures npon it pass 
also, Land is considered to extend indefinitely npward | 
and downward to the centre of the globe. The relations, 
of landed property are among the most complicated and | 


most important in civil society. They lie at the basis | 
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of nearly all tho relations and institutions of the 

and the strength and vigor of the government d 

on their right direction, In them it is possible to trace 
the progress of a country's civilization ; — from hunti 
and fishing to raising of cattle; from thence to fis J 
culture, conducted by slaves and bendinen, or by froo- 
men with or without a right in the soil. In nearly all 
modern constitutions, landed property has been taken 
ns the foundation of the more important institutions, 
and a power has beén given to the owners of property 
over the other members of society. In many modern 
states, it is so provided by the constitution that the 
representative body is composed entirely of landed 
proprietors; it is, however, a very grave question 
whether this principle is just or not; consequently, in 
many representative governments, arrangements are 
made for producing a variety in the condition and rank 
of the representatives, 

—The inhabitants of a country, region, or territory; a 
nation, people, or community. 

“ The King himself divulged; the land believed." — Dryden. 

—Gronnd; floor; surfe of a place. 

“He... roll d, with limbs relax d. along the land.” — Pope, 

—The mainland or continent, as distinguished from an 
adjacent island. 

Nore, Lund is often used in the compound form of 
words which are sell-explanuatory ; as, land-agent, land- 
lord, land-owner, Ac. 

Lawl of Uw lal, abode of the loyal and free; place of 
the faithful and blest. (A Scotticism,) To ce lund, 
or ta make the land (Naut.), to descry land from sea- 
ward; as, towards evening we made the land, Tu set the 
land, to fix the bearings of land by the compass. To 
shut in the land, to get out of sight of land sailed from, 
as hy the intervention of a headland or promontory. 

v. a. To set on the land or shore; to debark; to disem- 
hark; as, to land passengers, 

—v.n, To go on land or shore from a ship or boat; to dis- 
embark. 

To die is landing on some silent shore. — Garth. 

Land, n. See Luxx. 

Lan‘daff, in New Hampshire, a post-township of Grafton 
co, ; pop. about 1,300, 

Land‘amman, n. [From Ger. land, country, and 
amtmann, bailiff] The titledesignate of the chief 
magistrate in some cantons of the Helvetic, or Swiss 
Confederation ; also, the title assumed by the president 
of the Swiss diet, 

Lan dau. Landaw, a town of Rhenish Bava: 
heautifully situated on the Queich, 20 m. N. W. 
Carlernhe. Manuf. Woollens, linens, and tobacco. 
Jip. 7,900. 

Landau, n. [From Landau, a town in Germany.) A 
kind of carriage having a top or roof which may be 
opened out and thrown back. 

Landaulet’, u. A chariot, having a moveable top like 
that of a landau. 

Land’-breeze, n. A breeze or current air setting in 
seaward from the land; a land- turn. 

F n. Transportation or conveyance 

by land. 

Land’-chain, n. (Survrying) Sec GUNTER's CHAIN. 

Land'-crab, „. [CaxcER, q. r.) (.) The common 
nume of the Bulruchinus, comprising the genus Geear~ 
cinus, which includes the species of crabs which in a 
mature state are not aquatic, They are now erected 
into a family or tribe, and divided into several genera. 
The pries are numerous, and all inhabitants of warm 
countries. They very much resemble the common craba 
of our shores, and are remarkable as animals breathing 
by gills, and yet not aquatic, some of them inhabiting 
very dry places, where they burrow in the sand or earth. 
Bet such presence of moisture is absolutely necessa 
tu them as to prevent the desiccation of the gills, The 
Black-crab, or Mountain-crab (Geearcinus ruricola), of 
the Wert Indies, usually resides in woods and on hills 
ata distance of at least I mile. often 2 or 3 miles, from 
the sen, which, however, it regularly visits in the months 
of April aud May, when immense numbers may be seen 


Fig. 1510. — LAND-CRAB. 
journeying together, moving straight on, unless obsta- 
cles quite insuperable impede their progress, Like most 
of the other species, the Lest is active chiefly during 
the night; and except in rainy weather, it seldom leaves 
ita burrow hy day. It feeds chiefly on vegetable food. 
When in season, it is highly esteemed for the table, as 
some of the other Let, also are; and its spawn or roe, 
which before being deposited forms a bunch as large as 
a hen's egg, is accounted a delicacy. A L-C. of Ceylon 
(Ocypode) is so troublesome on account of the burrows 
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which it makes in the dry soil of the equestrian prom- 
enade at Colombo, that men are kept in regular employ- 
ment to fill them up. 

Land-damn, (/dnd‘dam,) v. a. To outlaw or banish 
from the land. (R.) 
„Would I knew the villain, I would land-damn him.” — Saks. 

Landed, a. Having an estate in land; owning terri- 
torial porsessions; as, a lunded proprictor, the landed 
gentry, &c. 

—Consisting in land; comprising real estate; as, landed 
interest, landed property. 

Landen, a village of Belgium, 19 m. N. N. W. of Huy: 
por, 750. Here, July 19, 1693, William III. was defeated 

y Marshal Luxembourg, with a loss of 12,000 men. It 

is called by the French the battle of Neerwinden. 

Lander, Richanů and Joux, two English brothers, 
whose names are indissolubly associated with African 
discovery, were natives of Cornwall, and born, the for- 
mer in 1804, the latter in 1806. They were both appren- 
ticed to a printer; but the elder abandoned his occupa- 
tion to accompany Clapperton in his expedition to the 
Niger in 1825; and after his death, in 1527, he returned 
to Kugland, where he submitted to government a plan 
for exploring the course of the Niger, which was adopted. 
Accompanied by his younger brother, he set out for 
Badagry in 1830; where, after encountering many 
dangers, rieg reached Kirree, but were taken prisoners 
at Eboe, and only, after tho promise of a high ransom, 
succeeded in getting nrrangements made for conveying 
them to the sea. This they reached by the channel 
called by the Portuguese, Nun, and by the English, 
Brass River; and thus was solved by their agency one 
of the grandest problems in African geography. This 
important discovery, opening a water communication 
into the very heart of the African continent, made a 
great impression on the mercantile world; and soon 
after the brothers’ arrival in England, an association, 
of which Mr. Macgregor Laird was the head, was entered 
into for forming u settlement on the Upper Niger; but 
the expedition that was fitted out for this purpose at 
Liverpool, in 1852, unfortunately proved a failure; and 
the Landers, together with nearly all that joined it, fell 
victims either to the unhealthiness of the climate, or in 
combats with the natives, in 1553, 

Lander, n. One who lands; one who effects a landing. 

(Mining) A man who waits to receive the skips of ore 

at the mouth of a shaft. 

Lander, in Maryland, a post-office of Frederick co. 

Lan‘der, in Nevada a North Eastern county, adjoining 
Utah Territory on the E., and Idaho Territory on the 
N.; area, about 20,000 sq. m. Rivers. Humboldt and 
Reese rivers. Surface, mountainous; soil, in some 
places fertile. Min. Silver. Cap. Austin. 

Lan ‘der, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Warren co. 

Lander City, in Nevada Territory, u village of Lan- 
der co,, about 18 m. S. by W. of Austin. 

Lan derer, u. See LAUNDERER, the more correct spelling. 

Landes, (land,) a dep. of France, and one of the largest, 
though the poorest, in the kingdom, region S. W., chiefly 
between Lat. 48° 30’ and 44° 30’ N., and Lon. 0° 7’ and 
1° 32’ W.; having N. Gironde, E. Lot-et-Garonne and 
Gers, S. Basses Pyrenées, and W. the Bay of Biscay. 
Length and greatest breadth about 70 m.each. Area, 
932,131 hectares; pop. 300, 8 % in 1861. The dep. derives 
its name from an extensive tract of heath, marsh, and 
other waste land, with a loose sindy soil, about 300 ft. 
above the level of the sea, termed the“ Landes,” which 
occupies 731,142 hectares, or nearly +5ths of its total 
surface, besides a considerable portion of the adjacent 
dep. of the Gironde. This extensive and almost desert 
plain is for the most part a dead flat, interspersed with 
patches of pasture or cultivated land, clumps of pines, 
scattered habitations of a miserable kind, and a few 


Fig. 1511. — LANDES. 
wretched hamlets; and bounded towards the sea by a 
chain of dunes or sandy downs, inside of which is a suc- 
cession of lagoons frequently communicating with each 
other, and oceasionally with the sea by openings between 
the dunes. The dunes extend along the shore neurly 
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from the mouth of the Gironde to the Pyrenees, forming | 
a chain from 140 to 150 m. in length, by about 5 m. in 
width, and from 100 to 150 feet in height. They consist 
of loose shifting sand thrown up by the sea. They are 
continually changing in form and position, according to 
the prevalent winds, but have a general tendency to 
move easterly, in which direction they are suid to ad- 
vance about 25 yards a year; and in process of time 
they would infallibly overspread the whole country, 
unless arrested and fixed by planting them with pines 
or other trees, as is donein Holland. Occasionally im- 
mense masses of sand have shifted their position 
through the agency of tempests, as in the African and 
Arabian deserts. The church, and a considerable part 
of the village of Mimizan, was overwhelmed by an inun-| 
dation of this sort. The increase of the dunes having 
prevented the egress into the sea of many small rivulets, 
the lagoons have been formed, the largest of which is 7 
m. in length and about as many in width. These also 
continue to extend, since the shifting sands have been 
gradually shallowing the channels by which they com- 
municate with the sen. The surface of the “ Landes” 
is usually parched and arid, except for about 4 months 
of the year, when the rains form extensive poola in its 
depressed portions, varying to the depth of several feet. 
These are often covered with saud carried over them by 
the wind, when they are called blouses, and are exceed- 
ingly dangerous to strangers. To avoid such dangers, 
and to travel more speedily through the loose soil, the 
inhabitants use long stilts, having notches for the feet 
1, 2, or 3 ft. ubove their lower extremity; so that a person | 
of ordinary stature, when in walking order, has at a dis- 
tance the appearance of a giant § ft. high (Fig. 1511). The 
inhabitants ure very expert at the use of these singular 
helps to locomotion. The Adour, and its tributary the 
Midouze, bound the “ Landes” to the 8.E., and form the 
N. limit of the fertile portion of this dep. The soil is 
there light but productive. Maize, millet, wheat, rye, 
saffron, hemp, and flax, are grown: in the arrond. St. 
Sever, about 250,000 kilog. of linseed-oil are produced 
annnally, and about 320,000 hectol. of wine, certain 
kinds of which, termed the vins de subles, rival some of 
the growths of the, Gironde. The culture of the mul- 
berry is on the increase. Agriculture in the Landes 
was in an exceedingly backward state till the year 1857, 
when, on the initiative of the Emperor Napoleon III, 
the French legislative assembly voted considerable sums 
for the drainage and general improvement of the soil. 
Since then, immense districts, which formerly were not 
only entirely unproductive, but frequently engendered 
disease, have been brought under cultivation. G 
towns. Mont-de-Marsan, the cap., St. Sever, and Dax. 
Pop. 306,593. 

Landfall, n. (Naut.) The first dim outline of land 
seen after a voyage; as, a good landfall; i. e. timely 
sight of land according to calculation of time and place. 

(Law.) A sudden transferriug of landed property by 
the death of its owner. 

Land’-fish, n. A fish on land; — hence, any person or 
thing out of his, or its, proper place or element. (Called, 
generally, in England, a fish out of water.) 

Land’-flood, n. An overflowing of land by water; an 
inundation; a freshet. 

Land’-foree, n. A military force, army, or body of 
troops serving on land; — in contradistinction to naval 
force. (Often used in the plural.) 

Land’grave, n. (Ger. land, lund, and graf, or grave, 
acount or judge.) A title which was formerly common 
among the rulers of petty German principalities and 
states, but which is now borne only by the prince 
of Hesse-Homburg, and a few German noblemen of 
high rank ; among whom may be named the Landgrave 


Wilhelm of Hesse-Cassel, the grand-father, on her 
mother’s side, of the Princess of Wales. The graves, in 
early times, were men of integrity and experience, who 
were chosen by the people of different districts to ad- 
minister justice among them. The title was atterwards 
given to persons who were appointed by the sovereign, 
and were intrusted with the civil administration of a 
province, having judges under them, who were set over 
the different districts of which the province was com- 
posed. In course of time there were three classes of 
graves, distinguished as palgrures, margraves, and land- 
graves, of whom the first acted as judges in the king's 
court, and settled all cases which it wus not considered 
necessary to bring before the king in person; while the 
margraves guarded the frontiers of the land, and the L., 
as it has been said, administered the government of ex- 
tensive provinces, Subsequently, many of the L. as- 
serted their independence, and became the sovereigns 
of the countries over which they had ruled as viceroys ; 
and among these were the L. of Thuringia and Hesse. 
In the 16th century, Hesse was subdivided into the 
Jandgraviates of Hesse-Cassel, Hesse-Darmstadt, and 
Hesse-Homburg; but in 1803, the Z. of Ilesse-Cussel 
took the title of elector, and, three years later, the L. 
of Hesse-Darmstadt took the title of grand-duke, and 
by this they are still known. 

Landgrav'iate, n. The territory possessed by a land- 
grave; as, the landgraviate of Hesse-Homburg. 

—Rank, office, or jurisdiction of a laudgrave. 

Land graviné, n. The title-designate of the wife of 
a landgrave. 

Land’grove, in Vermont, a township of Bennington 
co.; pop. about 400. 

Land-guard, (Hard.) n. A river-fence, or bulwark, 
to protect land from floods; an embankment; a dike. 
Land’-holder, n. A holder or proprietor of land; a 

Jand-owner or farm-tenant. 


Land’-iee, n. A field of ice placed in juxtaposition 


with the coast. 
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Landing, p. a. Relating to the disposal of a veseel’s 
cargo; us, u landing-surveyor of customs. 

Landing charges. ( Nuut.) Dues or fees incurred dur- 
ing the landing of a ship's cargo. — Landing-net, a 
small, concave net, used by fly-fishers for landing a fish 
when hooked. — Landing-surveyor, a superior custom- 
house officer who has supervision over the landing- 
waiters. — Lunding-waiter, a subordinate custom-house 
officer, who inspects goods landed from a vessel. 

Landing, n. Act of going or setting on land or shore 
from u ship or boat. — A place for going or setting on 
shore; a water-stairs; a pier; a landing-place. 

(Arch.) That part of a staircase which, being level, 
without steps, connects one flight with another, 

Landing’-place, n. A pier; a slip; a water- or 
river-stairs ; a landing; a place for the putting ashore 
of goods or passengers. 

(Arch.) Same as LANDING, g. v. 

Lan‘disbuarg, in Pennsylvania, a post-borough of 
Perry co., abt. 25 m. W. by N. of Harrisburg. s 

Lan dis“ Store, in Pennsylvania, a P.O. of Berks co, 

Landis Valley, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Law 
caster co. 

Lan disville, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Lan» 
caster co., abt. 8 m. W. N. W. of Lancaster. 

Land’-jobber, n. One who jobs or speculates in land; 
a Jand-agent ; one who buys or sells laud for others. 

Land' lady. n. A woman who has property in land, 
and tenants holding from her; a landed proprietrix. — 
The mistress of an inn or boarding-house. 

Land'leaper, n. See LIN DID Ur IR. 

Land ‘less, n. Without landed property; destitute of 
territorial possessions ; as, a“ landless knight.“ -h. 

Land lock, v.a. To encompass or almost wholly en- 
circle by land; as, a landlocked harbor. 

Land loper, n. Same as LANDLOUPER, g. v. 

Land' lord. n. [A. S. landW/aford.] The lord of a man- 
or, or proprietor of a territorial or real estate; the 
owner of land or houses which are let to tenants. — Tho 
master of an inn or tavern. 

The landlord's laugh was ready chorus.” — Burns. 


Land'louper. Land loper, Land 'leaper, n. 
D. landloper — land, land, and lopen, to run. See 
EAP.) A land- runner; — hence, a vagabond ; a vagrant ; 
n bummer; one who has no settled habitation. 
Land louping, (-looping,) n. Vagrancy; vagabondism. 
Land’-lubber., n. (Corrupted from LANDLOUPER, q. v.] 
A landsman; one who passes his whole time on shore; 
— used by seamen as a term of contempt. 
“ Jack shoved the tar-brush into the land-lubber’s mouth.” 
Cupples. 
Land’man, Lands’man, n.; pl. LANDMEN, LANDS- 
MEN. A dweller upon land, — as opposed to seaman. 
List, ye landsmen, all to me !" — Dibdin. 


Land- mark. n. A mark to denote the boundary of 
land; any fixed object by which the extent of a farm, 
district, &c., is marked. 

(Waut.) Any elevated object on land serving as a guide 
to mariners. 

Land-measure, (mE, n. A table of square 
measure, according to which the superficial contents 
of portions of land are estimated. 

Land’-measurer, u. One who measures land; a 
land-surveyor, 

Land’-measuring, n. Art or process of determin- 
ing by admeasurement and computation the superficial 
area and contents of portions of land, as fields, farms, 
&c.; land-surveying. 

Land ’-office, u. In the U. States, an office for the reg- 
istration of saleable lands, and the locating of them to 
buyers. 

Lan dor, Water Savace, an English poet, B. of an 
ancient family, in Warwickshire, 1775. He was edu- 
cated at Rugby and Oxford, and after graduating at the 
latter university, published a volume of poems, being 
then in his 20th year. Shortly after succeeding to his 
patrimonial estates, he sold them, to relieve Fimselt 
from the cares of a landed proprietor. During the Pen- 
insular War, L., raising a troop of cavalry at his own 
cost, fought for the Spanish cause until the restoration 
of Ferdinand VII. After his marriage, in 1811, he took 
up his abode in Florence, where he resided for several 
years, and where many of his works were written. He 
afterwards returned to England, and remained there for 
some years absorbed in literury occupations, but, his 
eccentric temper constantly involving him in difficul- 
ties and litigation, he went back to Italy, and died 
there, at Florence, in 1864. His principal poetical 
works are Gebir, Count Julian, and other Poems ; Hel- 
lenics ; Pæmata et Inscription-s; Dry Sticks; and Last 
Fruit of an Old Tree. (1853,) His most important 
prose work is the Jmaginary Conversations of Literary 
Men and Statesmen, which first appeared in 5 vols. be- 
tween 1824 and 1829. L. neither sought nor won popu- 
larity. Haughty and of a savage independence, he prob- 
ably despised his contemporaries, and was neglected by 
them. But the masculine intellect, lofty wisdom, and 
manly tenderness which reveal themselves in bis works, 
most of them of exquisite finish, can hardly fail to se- 
cure to them a high place in the esteem of future gen- 
erations. A very excellent Lifeof Walter Savage Lam 
dor, by John Forster (the biographer of Goldsmith, &c.), 
appeared in the early part of 1870. 

Land’-owner, n. An owner or proprietor of land; — 
in Great Britain, opposed to tenant, or tenant-farmer, 

Land’-pilot,n. A guide or pilot on land. 

Land’-pirate, n. One who robs on land; a brigand; 
a highwayman; a bushwhacker. 

Landsberg, a town of Prussia, prov. of Brandenburg. 
on the Warta, 40 m. E. of Frankfort. It carries on a 
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brisk trade in woollens, leather, paper, and corn. Pop. 
17,300. 

Land’-rail,n. (Zonl.) See Crake. 

Land’-reeve,n. An assistant land-steward on a large 
estate, (Eug.) 

Land’-roll, u. A roller or clod-crusher, used in level- 
ling the soil. 

Land’scape, n. [Du. landschap.) In general lan- 
guage, a portion of country which the eye can com- 
prehend in a single view, iacluding mountains, rivers, 
lakes, and whatever else the land may contain. 

(Juint.) A picture representing the form of a district 
of country ns far as the eye can reach. The art of paint- 
ing L. may be said not to have originated till the l4th 
or 15th century. From that time, however, it claimed 
the attention and admiration of artists, who, by impart- 
ing ideal beauty to the scenes which they depicted, 
elevated the art to the high position in which it now 
stands. — See PAINTING. 

Landscape’, v. a. To picture or represent in land- 
scape, or as a landscape, 

Land'scape-gar'dening. n. The art of laying ont 
grounds so as to produce the effect of natural landscape. 
— See GARDENING. 

A lover of landscape, or landscape- 
nter of landscapes. 
N -serip. u. In the U. States, a certificate of pay- 
ment of purchase-money by buyers of public lands. 

Lands ‘dale, in Pennsylrania, n post-village of Mont- 
gomery co., about 22 m. N. by W. of Philwlelphia. 

Land's End, (anc. Bolerium Promontorium,) a cele- 
brated headland of England, forming its W. extremity; 
Lat. 500 4° 4” N, Lon. 5° 4 H” W. It is formed of 
granite, 70 feet in height, and projects out into the 
Atlantic Ocean, at the W. extremity of co. Cornwall. 
About 1 m. W. are the dangerous rocks called the Loug- 
ships, with a lighthouse aud fixed-lights 88 feet above 
high-water, 

Land ‘seer, Six Epwiy. R. A., an eminent English animal- 
painter, u. 1802, in London. Among his finest works, 
which are very numerous, are: The Slag at Bay; The 
Twa Dogs; Deer-stalking; Dignity and Impudence; 
Bolton Abbey in the Olden Time; Flood in the High- 
lands; Sancho Panza and Dapple, &c. D. 1873. 

Lavpszea, Cuarugs, R. A., elder brother of the above, is 
also well-known as a historical painter. Of his produc- 
tions, we may mention, The Battle of Langside; Plun- 
dering of Basing House; Clarissa Harlowein the Prison- 
Room of the Sheriff's Officer (now in the Vernon gallery), 
&c. 

Lax psEER, THomas, elder brother of the two preceding 
artists, is one of the most distinguished engravers of 
the day. His finely executed plate of Rosa Bonheur's 
Horse- Fair (1861), added greatly to the reputation he 
had already earned. B. about 1796; p. 1880. 

Landshut. (/dnt’shoot,) a town of Bavaria, on the Iser, 
40 m. from Munich. The castle of Trausnitz, long the 
residence of the dukes of Bavaria, is supposed to have 
been originally a Roman station. During the Thirty 
Years’ War, nnd the War of the Austrian Succession, 
L. was an important fortress, and the scene of many 
conflicts. Pop. 14,246. 

Land’skip, n. An old form of landscape, (q. v.) 
(Sometimes used in poetry.) 

Land’-slide, n. A portion of a hill or mountain, or 
other elevated ground, which slips or slides down; also, 
the act of sliding down of such land. 

Land-slip, n. (G.) A portion of land which has 
been separated from the main body, or which has slid 
down, usually from the side of a mountain or hill, in 
consequence of disturbance by an earthquake, or from 
being undermined by long-continued rains, or from some 
other cause. L.-S. of considerable extent sometimes oc- 
cur, and are occasionally attended with great injury. 
In Switzerland, and other mountainous countries, they 
ure not unfrequent, 

Lands' man, u.; pl. LAN DSMAEN. One who lives on the 
land; — in coutradistinction to seaman. 

(Nuut) A raw, inexperienced sailor; a novice in sea- 
manship: a green band on shipboard. 

Land'-snail, n. (Z06l.) See IU. 

Land’-spout, n. A tornado accompanied by a heavy 
down-pour of water; a water-spout on land. 

Land’-spring, u. A spring of water bursting forth 
after heavy falls of raiu. 

Land -steward, n. A person who has the care or su- 
perintendence of a landed estate; a bailiff; u land- agent. 

Land -tax. n. A tax assessed on real estate. 

Land’-turn, n. A land-breeze. 

Land’-waiter, n. See LANDING-WAITER. 

Land’-surveying, n. Same as LAND-MEASURING, q. v. 

Land'-surveyor, n. See LAND-MEASURER. 

Land ward, d. In the direction of the land; —opposed 
to seaward ; us, the landward set of a current. 

Land’-warrant, n. In the U. States, a warrant or 
official instrument of conveyance authorizing a person 
to take ownership or possession of a lot or tract of pub- 
lic land. 

Landwehr, (länd'vär,) n. [From Ger. land, country, 
and wehr, defence.) In the Prussian States, and in Aus- 
tria, the term applied to the militia, or defensive forces 
of the country. Many unsnecessful efforts were made 
by German sovereigns, during the wars of the last cen- 
tury, to organize bodies of troops which should be as 
cheaply raised as militia, and yet be serviceable in for- 
eign war. Frederick the Great used such troops for gar- 
rison service. In Prussia every man who has served his 
three years, or a single year iu certain cases, of lawful 
service in the standing army, belongs to the first class 
of the L. until his 30th year; und from that time until 
his 40th, to the secoud class. 
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Land’-wind, n. A wind blowing from off the land; a! Langenblielau, (/an’gen-be-lou,) a town of Prussia, 


land-turn, 

Lane, n. [D. laan, an alley; Guel. lann, an inclosure, 
hedge, ſence.] A narrow way or passage between houses, 
hedges, etc. — A narrow street or public way; an alley 
between houses; as, Drury Lane, London.— A passage 
between lines of people standing on each side. 

“ The earl's servants stood ranged ou both sides, aud made the 
king a lune. — Bacon. 


—A navigable channel in a field of ice. 
A Scotticism for alone; by one’s self; as, his Zane; i. e., 


himself alone. 

Lane, Epwanp WILLIAM, an eminent English orientalist, 
B. 1801. He passed the earlier part of his life in Egypt 
and the East, and is known all over the world by his mag- 
niticent trauslation of the Arabian Nights’ Enteriuin- 
ments (1840), and by Manners and Customs of the Modern 
Egyptians (34 ed., Lon., 1842.) His valuable Arabic Ler- 
icon appeared in 3. 

Lane, Joscp, an American general, R. in N. Carolina, 
1501. In 1821, L. settled ona farm in Indiana, and, the 
next year, was returned to the legislature. His repro- 
sentative career thenceforward extended over 25 years. 
In 1816, on war breaking out with Mexico, L. resigned 
his senatorial seat, and volunteered as a private soldier, 
He was almost immediately appointed colonel, and then 
directly afterward received from President Polk a brig- 
adier-general’s commission. At the battle of Buena 
Vista (where he was wounded), L. commanded the left 
wins of the Americans. Oct. 9, 1847, at the head of 3,000 
men, he defeated Gen. Santa Anna at Huamantla, Ou 
the 10th, he took Atlixco, losing only one man, while 
the enemy lost 5 0. Nov. 22, L. took the strongly-forti- 
fied town of Matamoras, with a large quantity of military 
Munitions. He afterwards tock Orizaba. On the 24th, 
he defeated Gen. Jarauta at Tehualtapan, At the con- 
clusion of the war, Z. was brevetted a major-general, 
and, in Aug, 1545, was appointed governor of Oregon 
Territory, from which office he was removed by Pres- 
ident Taylor. In 1859, on the admission of Oregon into 
the Union as a State, L. represented it as U. S. senator, 
and, in 1860, was nominated for the vice-presidency by 
the Democratic convention at Baltimore. D. 1881. 

Lane, in Oregon, a W. co. bordering on the Pacific 
Oc ; area, about 3,500 sq. m. Rivers. Willamette und 
Si 
fertile. Min. Gold. Crp. Eugene City. Pp. about 12,000, 

Lane-“ end. now Long'ton, a town of England, € 
Stafford. 3 m. S. E. of Stoke. Manuf. Earthenware. 
Pop. 17,000. 

Lanes’borough, in Massachusetts, a post- village and 
township of Berkshire co., about 5 m. N. of Pittsfield; 
pp. ot township, (1870), 1,403. 

Lanesborough, in N. Carolina, a post-village of 
Anson co, about 125 m. S. W. by W. of Raleigh. 

Lanesborough, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
Susquehanna co., about 185 m. N. E. of Harrisburg. 

Lanes burg, in Minnesota, a township of Le Sueur 
co.; pop. about 400. 

Lane’s Creek, in N. Carolina, enters the Yadkin 
River about 12 m. N. W. of Wadesborough. 

Lane’s Prairie, in Missouri, a post-village of Maries 
co., about 40 m. S. E. of Jefferson City. 

Lanes’ ville, in Gonweticut, a P. O. of Litchfield co. 

Lanesville, in Jndiana, a post-village of Harrison co., 
about 10 m. E. N. E. of Corydon. 

—A village of Marion co., about 8 m. N. E. of Indianapolis. 

Lanes ville, iu Kentucky, n post-village of Floyd co., 
on the W. Fork of Big Sandy River, about 9 m. below 
Piketon. 


| Lanesville, in Massachusetts, a P. O. of Essex co. 


Lanesville, iu Virginia, a post-villuge of King Wil- 
liam co., nbout 28 m. N. E. of Richmond. 

Lan’frane, the first Norman archbishop of Canter- 
bury, B. at Pavia, 1005. Being an ecclesiastic of great 
learning and piety, and having distinguished himself 
by several public disputations on church subjects, he 
was invited by William of Normandy to take up his 
residence in that country, the Abbey of St. Stephen at 
Cuen being offered for his acceptance, Complying with 
the invitation, Lanfranc removed in 1062 to Cuen, where 
his learning und political wisdom strongly recommended 
him to William's regard and confidence; four years 
subsequently, when the duke obtained the crown of 
England, he installed Lanfraue archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the cathedral of which city he rebuilt on a larger 
and much more splendid scale than any of the former 
buildiugs; he likewise founded two hospitals near his 
diocese, and was in all things a munificent patron of art 
and letters. Scarcely had he taken his scat. when he 
was involved in a vehement dispute with Thomas, arch- 
bishop of York, and the Pope, in regard to the primacy 
— York, backed by Rome, maintaining that the dignity 
of the primacy was vested in the archbishop of York, 
and not the younger see of Canterbury. After much 
argument, the point was at length settled by the arch- 
bishop of York taking the title of“ Primate of England,” 
and Lanfranc that of “ Primate of all England.” D. 1089. 

Lan gate, n. (Surg.) A kind of linen swathe used in 
the binding of wounds. 

Lang' don, in New Hampshire, a post-township of 
Sullivan co.; pop. about 600. 

Langdon, in Wisconsin, a village of Crawford co., 
abuut 15 m. N. of Prairie du Chien. 


Langeland, (/ang’i-land,) an island of Denmark. in 


the Baltic, between Zealand, Laaland, and Funen; Lat. 
between 54° 43/ and 55° 20’ N., Lon 10° 40% and 11° E 
Length, N. N. E. to S. S. W. 32 in.; average breadth 244 m. 
Area, 80 sq m. It consists of a ridge of low hills, 
which are very fertile, and preduce excellent grain 
crops. Climate, healthy. Pup. 19,000. 
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slau rivers. Surface, mountainous; soil, in some parts | 
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prov. Silesin, 33 m. S.W. of Breslau. Manuf. Lien, 
cotton, woollen fabrics, and sugar. Pop. 14,000. 

Lang ford. in New York, u post-office of Erie co. 

Lan'gite, n. (Min.) A sulphate of copper forming a 
crystalline crust on killas, from Cornwall 

Lan goln. in Minnesota, a post-villuge of Benton co, 
about 18 mn. N. by W. of Sauk Rapids. 

Lan’grag m'grel, n. (Nuut.) A kind of shot 
formed of bolts, nails, uud other pieces of iron, tied to- 
gether, and forming a sort of cylinder which corre- 
sponds with the bore of the cannon from which it is die- 
charged, It was used chiefly to destroy the masts and 

ing of the enemy's ships. The term is now obsolete. 

Langres, (lungr’,) a town of France, dep. of Haute 
Marne, situated at an elevation of 1408 feet above sea- 
level, 20 m. S. E. of Chaamont. It is noted for the fine 
quality of its cutlery, which is extensively manufac- 
tured. Pop. 15,000, 

Langys’burg, in Grorgia, a post- village of Camden co., 
about 170 1 E. by S. of Milledgeville, 

Lang’-settle, n. Tn the N. of England, a long bench 
or settle, used as a tent. 

Lang’-syne, adr. (Scot. lang, for long, and syne, 
since.) Long ngo; in tue olden time; former days. See 
Aub LXNG- SXE. 

Language, (ing'gwdj.) n. Fr. langage, from Lat. 
lingua, the tongue.) That which is spoken by the 
tongue; the expression of ideas and their various re- 
lations by words or significant articulate sounds for the 
communication of thoughts. Some writers contend that 
L. was revealed from heaven ; others that it is of human 
invention. The best argument in favor of revelution is 
that without it the beginning of language cannot be 
conceived, TL. is the external aanifestation, and, as it 
were, the body of the thought; therefore the thought 
must exist before being spoken. We cannot speak if 
previously we do not know how to think: in one word, 
if mau has invented L., it has been forcibly with the 
help, and the impulse of thonght. But this thought, 
which conducts to the invention of L., what may it be. 
if not an interior L. of the mind talking with itself? and 
if that is so, how were the inventors of L. able to think, 
if they did not know previously how to speak ? Should 
it be that L. had existence before thought? No; since 
we have seen that the invention of L. is inexplicable 
without the help and pre-existence of thought: — fatal 
circle from which we do not see the possibility of get- 
ting rid without admitting a divine revelation. Be it as 
it may, the only speaking animal is man; and from this 
fact it would seem to follow that the analysis of language 
must in the end determine the essential distinction be- 
tween the mental constitution of man and that of 
brutes. The progress of physical science is constantly 
lessening the interval which was supposed to separate 
the bodily structure of man from that of brute animals; 
and a fold of the brain seems to be almost the only per- 
ceptible distinction between them. If, taking all his 
powers together, we may speak of man as the strongest 
or most enduring of all animals, yet in many individual 
attributes he is far surpassed by many; nor do we gain 
much by taking our stand on his higher moral or spirit- 
ual nature, The arguments which are urged to prove 
an inherent immortality in the human soul, go far to 
establish the same immortality for brutes. It is also 
clear that our senses differ in no respect from those of 
lower animals. With the memory of brutes is com- 
bined the power of distinction and comparison; while 
it is certain that they feel pleasure and pain, and ex- 
hibit the signs of love and hatred, shame und pride. 
They have a strength of will which may be not unfre- 
quently matched with that of the human will; and if they 
are guided iu part by instinct, the same must be said of 
man during the stage of infancy; but no mere instinct 
will account for the determination with which the spider 
proceeds to repair its injured web, or gives up its task 
when it is seen to be hopeless, It is clear also that 
brutes can communicate to each other their wants and 
their designs; and the mere power of imitating articu- 
late sounds is possessed in a high degree by the parrot, 
mocking-bird, and other animals. But whatever their 
sensations or ideas may be, it is certain that they are 
not such as to compel the creature to give utterance to 
them in articulate speech. This defect or limitation, 
therefore, seems to mark the real distinction between 
the very highest brute creatures and man, and to result 
from the incapability of forming any general tdeas, or 
of advancing beyond acts of particular perception. In 
wood, stone, and iron, men may see the common char- 
acteristic of hardness, or that of malleability in gold and 
iron, or of whiteness in snow and milk. This power of 
generalization seems to be wholly wanting in brutes, 
“Tf” says Locke, “it may be doubted whether beasts 
compound and enlarge their ideas that way to any de- 
gree, this, I think I may be positive in, that the power 
of abstracting is not at all in them, and that the having 
of general ideas is that which puts a perfect distinction 
betwixt man and brutes, and is an excellency which the 
faculties of brutes do by no means attain unto.” But 
it is obvious that such a conclusion remains u mere de- 
ductive theory, until a complete analysis of language 
has shown that the elementary predicative roots of 
human speech are such expressions of general ideas. 
Hence the desire to obtain an answer to some of the 
most momentous questions, relating to the past history 
and the future condition of mankind, renders a classifi- 
cation of existing languages a matter of primary neces- 
sity — classification which is the department of Par- 
LOLOGY, J. v. 

—The word I. in a restricted sense, is also used to express 
words duly arranged iu sentences, written, printed, or 
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engraved, and exhibited to the eye.—The speech or 
mode of expression of ideas peculiar to a particular peo- 
ple, race, or nation; dialect ; idiom. 
Under the tropic is our language spoke. — Waller. 
~—Characteristic mode of parlance, or manner of written 


expression peculiar to an individual; style; diction ; as, | 


polished language, coarse language, &c. — The inartic-| 


ulate sounds uttered by irrational animals, when ex 


pressing their feelings or wants. 
And with no language but a cry.""— Hood. 

Any manner or method of expressing thoughts or senti- 
ments by association with objects connected therewith ; 
as, the language of flowers. 

—A nation, race, or people, as exemplified by their speech. 

Lan’guage, v. a. To express or state in language or 
articulate speech. 

Lauguaged, (/dn7gwajd,) a. Possessing a language, 
or langunges; expert or versed in speech; — chiefly 
used poetically. 

“He... many-languaged nations has surveyed." — Pope. 
Lan guageless. a. Without speech or language: mute. 
Lan’guage-master, n. A professional teacher of 

languages. 

unge of Flowers, n. The name given to an 
emblematical mode of expressing and interchanging 
ideas by means of flowers. The origin of this practice 
was doubtless suggested by the natural characteristics 
of certain flowers. “ Lovely as the rose,” “Fair as the 
lily,” and “ Modest as the violet,” are phrases that seem 
to come naturally into use. Acting upon this principle, 
several elegant little works have been drawn out, in 
which nearly every known flower is tabularly arranged, 
with the object which it is supposed to symbolize placed 
beside it. Among the best known are the carnation, 
signifying fascination; the dahlia, instability; the rose, 
love; the geranium, gentility; the forget-me-not, remem- 
brance; the fuchsia, elegance; and the ivy, friendship. 

Langued, (lang'd.) or Lampasse, a. ( Her.) An ani- 
mal whose tongue is of a different color from his body 
is said to be langued of that color. When a beast or 
bird is represented without teeth or claws, this is ex- 
pressed in blazon sans langue and arms. 

Langue d'Oe, and Lan’gue d'Oil. (French Hist.) 
In the 11th cent., two languages were spoken in France ; 
in the S. the Provengal or Romance, called langue d Oc ; 
and in the N., the langue d'O l, or oui — because in the 
former the word oc (probably from the Teutonic auch) 
was used for yes, and in the latter, oil or oui, (‘Teutonic 
woll.) The use of the langue d’oc began to decline to- 
wards the end of the 13th century. 

Languedoc, (lan’ge<dok ) [So called from being the 
country where the langue d'oc was spoken.) An old 

rov. in the south of France, extending on the E. to the 

hone, and on the W. to the Garonne and the borders of | 
Gascony, with Toulouse for its capital. It uow forms the 
depts. Aude, Ardéche, Gard, Hérault, and Tarn, with 
parts of Haute-Luire, Haute-Garonne, and Tarn-et-Ga- 
ronne.—The Cunal of Languedoc connects the Garonne, 
near Toulouse, with Lake Thau, in the Mediterranean. 
It is over 150 m. in length. 

Languen'te, adv. It,, from languire, to languish.] 
(Mus.) Ina soft and languishing manner. 

Languet, (lang’gwet,) a. 12 linguette.) Anything cut 
or fashioned in the form of a tongue. (R.) 

Languid, (An,) a. ¶ Lat. languidus, from langueo, 
to be faint or weary; allied to Gr. langgazd. langgrd, to 
slacken, and to Eng. lag. See Lao.) Faint; weary ; 
weak; feeble; inert; heavy; dull; flagging; drooping ; 
indisposed to effort or exertion through feebleness or 
exhaustion; withont animation, spirit, or activity; as, 
a languid condition of body.—Slugyish ; slow; tardy in 

Servers as, “a languid motion.” —Brnlley, 

uperinducing or betokening weakness or lassitude ; as, 
languid ease, a languid market. 

gp hala de adv. Feebly; slowly; dilatorily ; droop- 
ngly. s 

Languid'ness, n. State of being languid; languor ; 

tude; weakness from exhaustion of strength; in- 
disposition to effort or activity; dullness. — Sluggish- 
mess; tardiness; slowness. 

Lan'guish, v.n. [Fr. languir; Lat. languesco, from 

J To be, or become, faint, weary, or feeble; to 
lose strength or animation; to become dull, inert, or 
spiritless; to be or grow heavy; to pine. 

“1... langwish'd under the displeasure of an e 
Addison, 

—To droop; to fade; to wither; to lose the vegetating 
power, us plants.—To grow dull; to be no longer ac- 
tive or vigorous; to. become deteriorated; as, business 

%.—To look with softness or tenderness; to 
glance amorously ; as, a languishing lover. 

With languishing regards, and bending head. Dryden. 
—n. Act of languishing or drooping; languishment.— A 
of tenderness; a soft, amorous look. 

Aud the blue languish of soft Allia’s eye. — Pope. 

isher, n. One who pines or languishes. 


Lan’gu 
Lan ishing, d. Having a} id ö. 
r 


ish‘ingly, adv. Feebly; weakly; inertly; 
slowly; tedioudi, 9 4 8 


—Amorously ; with pining tenderness ; as, she looked at 
him languishingly. 
eens n. Act of languishing; state of 
pi or dissolving in languor. 
“Years! bave wasted in long languishment."—Sir P. Sidney. 
. — look: softness of mien or manner. 
Or, (ling gwur,) n. (Lat. langurur.] Heaviness; 
dullness; lassitude of } 


y; feebleness; weariness; 


laxity of the bodily system. 
„My heart's deep languor, and my soul's sad tears.”— Shake. 


| Lan‘idze, n. pl. 


LANN 


Intellectual dullness; enfeebled state of the mind; list- 
lessness. — Laxity; tenderness ; softness, 

“ Diffusing languor in the parting gales.”— Pope. 

Lan’guorous, a. [Fr. langourcuz.] Heavy; tedious; 
calculated to inspire melancholy; as, “ languorous 
hours.“ — Tennyson. 

| Lang’ worthy, in Jwa, a post-village of Jones co., 
abt. 47 m. S. W. of Dubuque. 

Laniard, Lanyard, (lan'yard,) n. [Fr. laniére.] 
(Naut.) A short piece of strong rope or cord, used to 
fasten and secure shrouds, stays, buoys, hammocks, &c., 
on board ship. 

Laniari‘form, a. [From Lat. laniarium, a canine 
tooth, and forma, shape.) Having the shape or form of 
a canine tooth. 

Lani‘ary, n. [Lat. laniarium.] A shambles; a place 
where slaughter is carried on. — One of the canine teeth. 

(Zoll.) The Shrike family, compris- | 

ing Insessores, birds with a strong compressed bill, the 

tip abruptly hooked, both mandibles distinctly notched, 
the upper with a distinct tooth, the lower with the point 
bent upward, and the tarsi longer than the middle toe, 


Fig. 1512 — THE BUTCHER-BIRD, or GREAT NORTHERN SHRIKE. 
g 


and strongly scutellate. This family comprises the 
Shrikes and the Virens. The larger and stronger species, 
among which is the Great Northern Shrike (Fig. 1512), 
described under Collyrio (q. v.), are predatory, und at- 
tack, slay, and devour smaller birds; whence the name 
butcher-bird given to them. 

Lanier, Lanyer, (/an’yer,) n. [Fr. laniére.] The 
thong of a whip; a lash made of leather. (Used in 


some parts of England )— A leathern strap used to fasten 
pieces of armor together. 

Lanier’, in Georgia, a post. village, cap. of Macon co., 
abt. 80 m. S. W. of Milledgeville. 

Lanier’, in Ohio, a towns p of Preble co.; pop. abt. 1,738. 

Laniferous, a. [Fr. lanifére; from Lat. lana, wool, 
and ferre, to bear.) Producing wool. 

Lanif ical. a. [Lat. 9 Working in wool. 

Lanigerous, (-nij’e-riis,) da. [ It. lanigero.] Bearing 


or vielding wool. 

Lani'ide, n. pl. (Zonl.) See Lana. 

Lan k, (/angk,) a. A. S. hlanca; D slank, slender, thin: 
Ger. schlank, slender, thin] Loose or lax; not spread 
or distended out; easily compressible; not plump, or 
stiff and firm by rotundity.— Spare; meagre; lean; 


slender; thin to tenuity. — Drooping ; languid; faint. 


Milton. 
Lank ly. adv. 
Thinly; loosely: 
laxly; in a lank 
manner. 
Lank’ness, n. 
State or condi- 
tion of being lank 
or tenuous; laxi- 
ty; leanness; flab- 
biness;  slender- 
ness; paucity of 
flesh or sub- 
stance; — the 
counterpart of 
plumpness. 
Lank’y, a. Slim; 
slender; lank in 
a minor degree; 
as, a lanky youth. 
Lannahas’- 
see, in Georgia, 
a village of Stew- 
art co., abt. 18 m. 
E. of Lumpkin co, 
Lanner, Lan’- 
neret, n. [Fr. 
lanter, from Lat. 
lamarius ](Zoöl.) 
A species of fal- 
con, Falco lanna- 
rius (Fig. 1513), 
very common in 


. 1513. — THE LANNER, 
y ( Falco lannarius.) j 
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France; also found in Ireland, and much valued In the 
days of falconry for flying at the kite. In the language 
of falconry, the female was called a Lanner, and the 
male, being smaller, a Lunneret. 

Lan‘nes, Jeax, Duc DE MONTEBELLO, and marshal of 
France, n. at Lectoure, 1769. He began life asa dyer, 
but at the commencement of the revolutionary war, in 
1792, he entered the army, in which he was rapidly pro- 
muted. In 1795 he allied himself with General Bona- 
parte, and served with him at Paris against the Sections. 
He followed Bonaparte to Italy, and greatly distin- 
guished himself at Millesimo, Todi. and Arcola. In 
1798 he took part in the expedition to Egypt, was 
named general of division, and especially displayed his 
impetuous courage at Abonkir. He returned to France 
with Napoleon, and contributed to the success of the 
campaign of Marengo. In 1801 he was sent as ambassa- 
dor to Lisbon, but he had not the finesse of a diplomatist, 
and though he gained the points insisted on by the first 
consul, he was recalled in 1804. He was then created 
marshal, and, soon after, Duke of Montebello. L. next 
served, and with great distinction, in the campaign of 
Austerlitz; also, in Prussia, Poland, and Spain, conducte 
ing, in 1809, the famous siege of Saragossa. He was then 
called upon toserve in the campaign against Austria, and 
was mortally wounded at Essling. May 22, 1809, dying 9 
days later, after very great suffering. Napoleon felt the 
loss of L. very keenly. His son was created a peer of 
France in 1815. 

Lannion, (lan’ne-dne,) a town of France, dept of Côtes- 
du-Nord, on the Guer, 35 m. W.N.W. of St. Brienc. 
Manuf. Linen fabrics, and has an active trade in agri- 
cultural produce. Pop. 6,499. 

Lanoraie, (lun-no-ru’,) u village of Rerthier co.. Lower 
Canada, about 36 m. N. of Montreal. 

Lanos. (Sp. Lianos.] The same as PAMPAS, q. v. 

La Noue, Francois Dr, one of the most distinguished 
French Calvinist captains of the 16th century, k. 1531, 
distingnished in the principal action fought with the 
League. He was killed at the siege of Lamballe, 1591. 

Lan’quet, n. [Fr.] (us.) A picce of metal which 
separates the body of an organ-pipe from its foot. Webs. 

Lan’s¢h, n. (Bot.) See Lansium. 


| Lan’sing, in Jowa, a post-village and townsbip, cap. 


of Allamakee co., abt. 33 m. above Prairie du Chien; 
pop. of township 2,643. 

Lansing, in Michigan, a thriving city of Ingham co., 
cap. of the State, on Grand River, 85 m. N. W. of De- 
troit. A new state-house was recently completed, at a 
cost of $1,200,000. Pop. (1880) 8,329. 

Lan’sing, iu Minnesota, a post-village and township of 
Mower co., abt. 5 m. N. of Austin; pop. of township 
about 500. 

Lan’sing, in New York, a township of Tompkins co.; 
pop. (1870), 2,875, 

Lan’sing, in Wisconsin, a village of Outagamie co., abt. 
125 m. N. N. E. of Madison. 

3 in New York, a 
ship of Rensselaer co., on the Hu 
above Albany. 

Lan’singville, in New York, a post village of Tomp- 
kins co., about 12 m. N. of Ithaca. 

Lan/sium, n. (t.) A genus of plants, order Melia- 
cee, inhabiting the East Indian Archipelago. They 
yield fruits which are much esteemed, and known under 
the names of the langsat or lanséh, and the ayer-ayer. 

Lan’squenets, u. d. [Ger. lanzknecht, from the 
or pike which they carried.) (i.) The name of the 
first infantry raised by the emperor Maximilian to con- 
front that of the Swiss, towards the end of the fifteenth 
century. The lanzknechts were very irregularly armed; 
the grenter part with pikes, but certain companies in 
every division had muskets. They were raised by volun- 
tary enlistment, and their leaders passed with little 
reluctance into the service of any power which was 
willing to pay them. This infantry play ed a conspicuous 

part in the wars of Italy, in the first half of the six- 
teenth century, after which the name fell into disuse. 

(Games.) A game of chance at cards. (Sometimes 
called, vulgarly, lambskinnet.) 

Lant, x. Urine. (An English provincialism. 

—v.a. To moisten or mix with urine. (Prov. Eng.) 

Lan’‘tern, (often written LANTHORN,) n. [Fr. lanterne, 
from Lat. lanterna, laterna; Gr. lamptér, a lamp, from 
lampé, to shine. See LamMP.] A common contrivance 
used for carrying a lamp 
or candle in, consisting of 
a case or vessel made of 
tin, with sashes of some 
transparent substance, 
such as horn or glass. L. 
are first spoken of b 
Theopompus, a Gre ek 
comic poet, and Empe- 
docles of Agrigentum. L. 
were used by the ancients 
in augury. They were also 
carried before troops on 
the march by night, being 
then borne on the top of 
pikes, and so constructed 
as to throw lights only be- 
hind them, It is remarka- 
ble that the only trace of 
a L. which the Egyptian 
monuments offer. is that 
contained in our Fig. 1514. 

It did not probably differ 
sensibly from those of 
which it is spoken in St. 
John xviii. 3, where the 


t-village and town- 
n River, abt. 10 m. 
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Pen men which went ont of Jerusalem to appre- 
end Jesus in the garden of Gethsemane is described as 
being provided “with lanterns and torches.” — Dark L 

are provided only with a single opening, which can be 
closed up when the light is reqnired to be hidden, or| 
opened when there is occasion for its assistance to dis- 
cover some object. (See BULL's-BYE.) 

(Arch.) A small structure on the top of a dome, or in 
other similar situations, for the purpose of admitting 
light, promoting veutilation, or for ornament, of which 
that on the top of the Capitol at Washington may be 
referred to as an example. In Gothic architecture the 


HS 

Fig. 1515. — 8T. HELEN’s LANTERN, (York, England.) 
term is sometimes applied to louvres on the roofs of 
halls. &., but it usually signifies a tower which has the 
whole height, or a considerable portion of the interior, 
Open to view from the ground, and is lighted by au 
upper tier of windows; lantern-towers of this kind are 
common over the centre of cross churches, as at York, 
England, (Fig. 1515.) 

Lantern, (Magic.) See Macic LANTERN. 

Lan’tern, v.a. To provide or furnish with a lantern; 
as, to lantern a body of watchmen. 

—To put to death by suspension from a lamp-post. 

Lanterns. (Feast of.) A celebrated feast held in 
China on the 15th day of the first month of the year. 
It derives its name from the vast number of lanterns 
which are hung out of the houses and in the streets, the 
number of which has bean stated to have exceeded even 
200,000,000. The lanterns used are often of great value, 
some being estimated at 2,000 crowns. They are richly 
ornamented with gilding, painting, japanniny, sculpture, 
&c. Some of them are of great size, reaching nearly 30 
feet in diameter, and are so constructed as to resemble 
balla or chambers; hence, two or three together would 
make an elegant honse. In this way the Chinese may 
be said to live, to receive visits, dance, and act plays in 
a lantern. When lighted up with torches, these lanterns 
have a beautiful effect at a distance. Besides the large 
lanterns, there are also a vast number of smaller ones, 
which usnally consist of six faces or lights, each about 
four feet high and one nnd a half broad, framed in wood, 
finely gilt and adorned. Over these they stretch a fine 
transparent silk, painted with flowers, trees, and other 
objects; the colora are very vivid, and, when the lanterns 
are lighted up, the effect is lively and picturesque. 

Lan’'tern-fly, n. (Z5?) See FULGORIDÆ. 

Lan tern-jawed, (-jawd,) d. Having a long, lank 
visage; thin in the chaps, 

Lan’tern-jaws, n. pl. Long, lank, hollow jaws;— 
hence, a thin, weazened visage. 

Lan'tern-pin'ion. Lan’tern-wheel, n. ( Mach.) 
A kind of pinion having, instead of leaves, cylindrical 
teeth or bars, known as trundles, or spindles, in which 
the teeth of the main wheels act. The ends of the 
trundles being fixed in two parallel boards or plates, 
the laatern-wheel has the form of a box, or a lantern, 
wheeee the name; it is much used in horology, but is 
now seldom employed in mechanics, for which purposes 
toothed wheels have been substituted for it, 

Lantha’niam, LANTHANUM, LANTANIUM, LANTANUM, 
n. [Gr. lanthenein, to lie concealed.] (Chem.) An ex- 
tremely rare metal, found in small quantities in the 
minerals cerie, yltro-errile, and one or two more, in com- 

any with cerium and didyninm. It forms a gray, in- 
‘asible, non-volatile powder, that becomes lustrous when 
burnished. It forms only owe oxide, LaO, which is a 
white powder, soluble in acids, and in the salts of ammo- 
nia, from which it expels the alkali. Its sults havea 
sweet, astringent taste, and are unimportant. Lantha- 
nium was discovered by Mosander, iu 1839, Eguiv. 47. 
Syabal. La. 


LAP 


Lan-Tsze, Lao-tsz, LAO-TSEU, or LAO-KIUN, a Chinese 
philosopher, who flourished in the 6th cent. B. c., and 
who is regarded as the founder or reformer of the Tanist 
Sect. See Tanist. 

Lantz Mills, in Virginia, a post-vill. of Shenandoah co. 

Lanu’ginose, Lanu'ginous, a. [Lat. lanugino- 
sus; Fr. lanugineuz.] (odd. und Bot.) Downy ; covered 
with soft hair; flossy. 

Lan’yard, n. (aut.) See LANIARD. 

(Vil.) A piece of strong cord, measuring 12 feet, and 
having an iron hook at one end. It is employed with a 
friction-tube in the firing of heavy guns. 

Lanzarote, (lan-za-rv’tat,) the most N. E. of the Canary 
Isles, (J. v.): area, 300 sq. m. It is of volcanic origin 
and very tertile, yielding fine fruits, barilla, and orchil. 
Cap, Teguise. Pop. 19,500. 

Laocoon, (/ai-dk’o-dn,) n. (Fine Arts.) A celebrated 
Greek statue (Fig. 225), the production of the Rhodian 


sculptors, Agesunder, Polydorus, and Athenodorus, who | 


flourished in the reign of Titus, 79-81, was found among 
the ruins of the bathe of Titus at Rome in 1506, and is 
preserved in the Vutican. 
the death of the Trojan priest, Laocoon, and his two sons, 
by serpents, sent against them by Minerva (dnrid, ii, 
200). It was carried to Paris, but restored to Rome in 
1814. 

Laodicea, (lai'o-di-se'a.) (Anc. Geog.) The name of 
several towns of Asia, the most important of which was 
a city of ancient Phrygia, near the river Lycos, so called 
after Luodice, queen of Autiochus Theos, its founder, 
built on the site of an older town named Diospolis. It 
wus destroyed by an earthquake during the reign of 
Tiberius, but rebuilt by the inhabitants, who were very 
wealthy. Its luxury in the early times of Christianity 
is attested by the severe rebuke addressed to its inhabi- 
tants in the Apocalypse, It fell into the hands of the 
Turks in 1255, was again destroyed in 1402, and is now 
a heap of uninteresting ruins, known by the name ot 
Eski-Hissar. Art and science flourished among the an- 
cient Laodiceans, and it was the seat of a famous medi- 
cal school. 
at the rise of Christianity will account for its import- 
ance in the primitive history of the church. Au im- 
portant ecclesiastical council, the First Council of Lao- 
dicea, was held here iu 363, which adopted resolutions 


Lap'ngeria, n. 


The subject of the group is 
|La Paz, a town of Mexico, cap. of Lower California, in 


The number of Jews who were settled here | 


LAPI 


To lap boards, tiles, shingles, dc., to lay one partly 
over the other. 

Lap, v.n. [A. S. lappian; D. slabben; Dan. labe; Fr. 
laper ; Gr. lapté, to lick up, to suck greedily; allied to 
Lat. lambo — Sansk. Wh, to lick.] To lick up; to tuke 
up food or liquor with the tongue; to feed or drink by 
sucking in with the tongue; as, a dug laps water.— To 
make a gurgling sound, like that which accompanies the 
taking up of drink with the tongue. 

I heard . . . the waters lapping on the crag.” — Tennyson. 


—v.a. To lick up with the tongue; to take into the 


mouth by sucking. 
* They'll tuke suggestion as a cat laps milk.” — Shakes. 


Named ufter Josephine Lapagerie, 
the first wife of Napoleon I.] A beautiful genus of 
twining uudershrubs from Chili, belonging to the Phi- 
lesiucew, L. rosea, with its great bell-shaped, rosy-crim- 
son, lily-like flowers, is one of the most gorgeous creep- 
ers introduced for the ornamentation of our greenhouses. 

Laparocele, (amaro sél,) n. (Gr. laparokéle.| ( Med.) 
Rupture through the loins; lumbar hernia.— Dunglison, 


about Lat. 24° N., Lon. 110° W. 


La Paz, a W. dept. of Bolivia, adjoining Peru, between 


Lat. 14° and 16° 8., and Lon. 67° and 70° W; area, abt. 
40,000 sq. m. It extends over the N. half of the Boliv- 
ian portion of the valley of the Desaguadero, and com- 
prises those valleys of the Cordilleras, through which 
the head streams of the Beni (a principal affluent of the 
Amazon) flow. It is not much cultivated, although the 
lower parts of the valleys are very fertile. Lake Titicaca 
forms a part of the W. boundary. Typ. 330,000. 


—A town, cap. of the above dept., about 125 m. N. W. of 


Sucre, and 12,226 feet above the sea-level. It was founded 
in 1548, and is the principal emporium of Bolivia. Pop. 
85,000. 


La Pax, in Arizona Territory, a post- town, cap. of Yuma 


co.,on the Colorado River, about 150 m. above the mouth 
of the Gila River. Gold and quicksilver are found in 
this vicinity. 


Lap’-dog, n. A little dog, fondled in the lap by ladies; 


a pet dog; a poodle; a King Charles spaniel. 
„One of them made his court to the lap-dog, to improve his 
interest with the lady. — Collier. 


concerning the canon of the Old and New Testaments, Lapeer’, in Michigan, a S. E. co., area about 700 sq. m. 


and referring to ecclesiastical discipline. A second coun- 
cil, 476, condemned the Eutychians. 

Laodice‘an, a. [From Laodicea, a city of Phrygia.] 
Supine, indifferent, or lukewarm in religious matters ; 
— a quality characteristic of the people of ancient Lao- 
dicea. 

Laodice’anism, n. 
fervor. 


Absence of religious zeal or 


was father to Priam and Ilesioue. 
of Troy, assisted by Apollo and Neptune, 


labors of the gods, and, soon after, his territuries were 
laid waste by the sea, and his subjects visited by a pesti- 
lence. Sacrifices were offered to the offended diviuities, 
but nothing could appease the gods, uccurding to the 
oracle, save annually to expose to a sea-monster a Trojan 
virgin. This victim was decided by lot, and when the 
calamity had continued for five or six years, the lot fell 
upon Hesione, Laomedon’s daughter; but Hercules 
came and offered to deliver the Trojans from this calam- 
ity, if Laomedon would reward him with a number of 
fine horses. The king conseuted; but when the mon- 
ster was destroyed, he refused to give them. Hercules 
wus obliged to besiege Troy, and take it by force of 
arms, Laomedon was put to death, after a reign of 29 
years, and his son Priam placed upon the throne. 


Laon, (l-on’,) a town of France, dept. Aisne, 20 m. N. E. 


of Soissons, 80 N. E. of Paris. L. has a large Gothic 
cathedral, with 5 lofty towers, consecrated in 1114; and 
a public library of over 20,000 vols. Manuf. Coarse 
cloth, leather, nails, and earthenware. Napoleon I. 
sustained a check at this place, from the Allies under 
Bliicher, March 9 and 10,1814. The French lost 6,000 
men and 46 cannon in the conflict, and were compelled 
to retreat to Soissons. The Allies lost about 4,000 
men. 

Lao’na, in Illinois, a post-village and township of Win- 
nebago co., about 110 m. W.N.W. of Chicago; pop. of 
township abt. 1,000. 

Laona, in New York, a post-village of Chautauqua co., 
about 300 m. W. of Albany. 

La’os, in India. See SHAN STATES. 

Lao-Tse’. See LAN-T8ZE. 

Lap, n. [A. S. leppe, a hem; D. lap, a shred; Ger. lap- 
pen, a flap, a rag. Allied to Fiar, q. v.] That which 
flaps or hangs loose; — hence, the loose part of a coat; 
the skirts of a garment. — The part of a person's cloth- 
ing that spreads over the knees when the wearer sits 
down; also, the portion. of a person’s body thus covered. 

„In make my haven in a lady's lap." — Shaks. 


hat portion of any fixed body which lies over the edge 
of another; as, the lap of a piece of clinker-work.— A 
wheel used by cutters in polishing; a glazer. 

—v.a. [Probably from the root of ENVRLor; Fr. envelop- 
per.] To infold; to fold up; to lay over and over; as, 
to lap a roll of cloth. — To wrap or twist round. 

„About the paper I lapp'd a slender thread of black silk." — Newton. 


To involve; to infold; to circumvest.— To place one 
thing partly over another; as. to lap tiles on a roof. 
(Mach.) To cut or burnish with a lap, as precious 
stones, porcelain, cutlery, &c. 
—v. n. To be spread or laid; to be turned over or upon. 
“The upper wings are, where they lap over, transparent.” Grew. 
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Aivers. Flint and Belle rivers, and Kearsley, Farmer's, 
and Mill creeks. Surface, undulating; soil, in sume 
parts fertile. Cap. Lapeer. Pop. (1880) 30, 188. 


— A post-village and township, sep of Lapeer co., on Flint 


River, about 57 m. N. by W 


Detroit; pop. of town- 
ship about 4,000. 


Lapeer, in New York, a post-office of Cortland co. 
A post-township of Cortland co. 

Laomedon, (/ai-om’e-don,) son of Ilius, king of Troy, Lay 
He built the walls 
When the Lapelled, (lapèl’d,) a. 
walls were finished, Laomedon refused to reward tlie 


I’, n. [From lap.) 
which laps over the facing. 
Having lapels, as a coat. 

La Pérouse, JEAN FRANÇOIS GALAUP DE, (pe-roose’,) a 
French navigator, B. at Alby, 1741. After serving as 
captain in the French navy, with much distinction, he 
was sent by Louis XVI., in 1785, on a voyage of discov- 
ery, — sailed with 2 frigates from Brest, and visited the 
coasts of Tartary, of Jupan, and of New Holland, when, 
in 1788, he ceased to be heard of. Several expeditions 
were dispatched to discover traces of him; but in vain. 
In 1827, however, the wreck of his vessels was observed 
by Cuptain Dillon, at one of the Vanikoro islands. In 
1828, a French captain visited the place, and discovered 
that La Pérouse and his men had been wrecked among 
the reefs surrounding the island. 

Lap’fal, u.; pl. LapruLs. As much as the lap can 
contain. 

Lapham, in Minnesota, a village of Otter Tail co., abt. 
25 m. W. S. W. of Otter Tuil City. 

Lap’hamsville, in Michigan, a village of Kent co., 
about 50 m. W. by N. of Lansing. 

Lapida’rian,a. Recorded on stone; as, a lapidarian 
inscription, 


Lapida’rious, a. [Lat. lapidarius.] Containing or 


consisting of stones. 

Lap‘idary, n. [Fr. lapidaire; Lat. lapidarius— lapis 
= Gr. Idas, a stone.] e who cuts, polishes, and en- 
graves gems or precious stones. — A dealer in precious 
stones. — A virtuoso or connoisseur in the nature and 
kinds of gems or precious stones. (Sometimes called 
lapidist.) 

—a. Relating or belonging to the art of cutting stones. 

L. Style. That style which is suitable for mortuary 
memorials. 

L. Work. (Arts.) The employment of the lapidary 
consists in cutting and polishing gems and precious 
stones, and any description of hard mineral substance 
which may be used for ornamental purposes. L. W. is 
entirely performed by the friction of small metal or 
wooden wheels, which revolve with great rapidity, be- 
ing frequently driven by means of a small steam-engine. 
For cutting gems and stones, the wheels are made of 
iron, and have a sharp edge, to which diamond or emery 
powder, moistened with water, is applied during the 
operation; but for polishing the same, wheels made of 
softer metal, or wood, are used, the edges of the wooden 
wheels being sometimes coated with buff-leather; but 
when the wheels are without a coating of leather, the 
stone is frequently held against the side, instead of the 
edge. Gems and precious stones differ greatly from 
each other in hardness, and require a different mode of 
treatment accordingly, although the means used for 
cutting and polishing are the same in all cases. The 
softest substances that are cut by the lapidary are ala- 
buster, mother-of-pearl, coral, malachite, and glass. The 
emerald, agate, garnet, amethyst, opal, topaz, carbuncle, 
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and many kinds of ornamental stones, are considerably 
harder than the substances that have just been men- 
tioned, but not su hard or difficult tu cut us the diamond, 
sapphire, and ruby. 

Lapidescence, (-¢s‘enz,) n. (Lat. lapidesco, to turn 
tu stuns.) The process of hardening into stone or a 
stony substance — A stony concretion, 

Lapides‘cent, d. [Lat. lupidescens.) Growing or 
turning to stone; that has the quality of couverting 
bodies into petrifactions. 

Lapidific, Lapidifical, a. [Lat. lapis, lapidis, 
stone, and facere, tu make.) Convertin into stone. 

Lapidifiea‘tion, n. Act of lapidifying; process or 
operation of forming or converting into stone or a stony 
substance, J 

Lapid'ify, v.a. (Fr. lapidifier — Lat. lapis, and facio, 
to make. ] To turn into stune. 

—r.a. To become stony; to petrify. 

Lapidist, n. Same as Laripany, g. v. 

Lapilia'tion, n. Act of petrify. ng; also, state of 
bein ny. 

Lapil'li, n. [Lat. lapillus, dim. of lapis.) Volcanic 
chr in the form of small stony particles, 

Lap'is, u.: pl. Lar’ives. [Lat] A stone. 

Lap'is Infernal is. n. (Ciem.) Fused nitrate of 
silver: — often called lunar caustic, 

Lap ie Lazu II. n. Lat. Lipis, and Arab, azul, heaven.) 

(Min) A well-known mineral of an ultramarine or 
azure-blue color, formerly much used for the production 
of the pigment known as ultramurine, It varies con- 
siderably in et ag ae according to the locality in 
whicb it is foun It mny be described chemically as 
a silicate of alumina and lime, volored with variable 
amounts of iron and sulphur, Since the introduction 
of artificial ultramaring, it is principally employed for 
ornamental 1 — See ULTRAMARINE. 

Lap le Lydias, n. (u.) The Lydian stone, a sili- 
civus slate, used us a touchstone for trying the quality 
of gold und silver by the culor of the streak. 

Lap ithe, n. pl. — Lapithai.] In mythical geog- 
raphy, a people of Thessaly, chiefly known to us from 
their fabled contests with the Centaurs. The battle be- 
tween the Centaurs and the L. has been described by 
Hesiod and Ovid with great minuteness. 

Laplace’, Pierke Simon, Marquis bs. a celebrated 
French mathematician and astronomer, B. at Basti 
on Auge, near Honfleur, 174%, where, at the age of 17, 
he became professor of mathematics in the military | 
school. He obtained letters of introduction tu the cele- 
brated philosopher D'Alembert, and went to Puris with 
the view of seeking an interview with him; but finding 
no notice taken of his letters, he wrote a short paper on 
some points of mechanical philosophy which immedi- 
ately procurel for him the attention to his claima that 
he desired, D'Alembert sent for him, and, about 1769, 
had him appointed professor of mathematics at the 
Paris Military School, By his treatises, memoirs, and 
larger works, L. rapidly obtained the reputation of the 
greatest living mathematician since Newton, Napoleon, 
when First Consul appointed him minister of the interior; 
but as a politician he was very unanecesafal, and he was 
in a short time removed to the presidentship of the Sénat 
Cmarroateur, Napoleon afterwards related of his min- 
ister, that, “a mathematician of the highest rank, he 
lost not a moment in showing himself below mediocrity 
as n minister. He looked at no question in its true 
point of view. He was always searching after subtlo- 
ties. All his ideas were problema; and he carried the 
spirit of the infinitesimal calculus into the management 
of business.” He was created a count by Napoleon, aud a 
marquis by Louis XVIII. His principal works were the 
Mécanique Céleste, the Analytical Theary of Probabilities, 
and an Essay on Probabilities, A complete edition of 
his writings was published by the French government 
in 1843. It is quite impossible. in any short notice of 
the life of L., to convey « proper idea of the extent and 
valne of the Mécanique Céleste. To enumerate 
the bare contents thereof would require several es, 
That inestimable contribution to science contained 4,000 
quarto and, it is said, might easily be expanded 
to thrice that number. The inteution of the work was 
to deduce, from the discoveries of the great astronomers 
who had preceded L., a complete and harmonious sys- 
tem, and to perfect the marvellous work commenced by 
Newton in his discovery of the law of gravitation. He 
sulsequently wrote his Exposition du Systéme du Monde, 
as an explanation of what was abstruse in his Mécanique, 
Dr. Bowditch, an American writer, translated in part 
the Mécunique Céleste, The . work of Mrs. Som- 
erville is a selection from it; and no inconsiderable 
share of what was must attractive in the earlier por- 
tions of the popular Vestiges of Creation, was based upon 
the same source. Few will refuse to admit that L. was 
the test astronomer since Newton. D. 1827. 

Lapland. the most N. country of Europe, belonging 
partly to Russia, and partly to Sweden, between Lat. 64° 
and 71° N., and Lon. 10° and 42° E.; bounded N. by the 
Arctic Ocean, E. by the White Sea, S. by Sweden and 
Finland, and W. by the Atlantic Ocean; arra, 150,000 
s m. about two-thirds of which belong to Russia, — 
Phys. Geog. That of L. which lies along the N. 
shore of the Gulf of Bothnia is nu extensive plain, 
abounding in immense forests of spruce and Scotch fir; 
but at the distance of 80 m. from the sea, the ground 
becomes gradually elevated, and culminates in lofty 
mountains, composed chiefly of primitive and transition 
rocks, very rich in copper and other metallic ores. These 
central mountains are the highest in Z., and between 
the Lat. of 679 and 68° 30, rise to n height of from 5.500 
to 6.200 feet, which, in this hyperborenn region, is 2,700 
feet above the limit of perpetual congelation. The ranges 
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continue all the way to the N. Cape, but decline gradually 
in altitude. — Ai ers, The principal rivers are the Tor- 
nea, With its wffluents, aud the Kemi, Lulea, and Pitea, 
all emptying into the Gulf of Bothnia; with the Tana 
and Alten, which disembogue into the Arctic Ocean, 
All these, like the rivers of Switzerland, are corm parn- 
tively small in winter, and become mighty streams in 
summer, on the melting of the snows, This country 
abounds with lakes, sume of which ure of considerable 
size, as for instance, that of Enare, or Indianger, iu Rus- 
sian territory.— Clim, The climate of L. is noted for ex- 
treme coldness; but, in fact, it is milder than that of 
any other region under the sate parallel, The coasts of 
Norwegian L und Finmark, are free trum ice early in 
May, whereas the Sea of Siberia is never open till the 
end of July. The climate of one part of the country 
also differs very much from that of another. In the 
maritime districts the temperature is pretty uniform ; 
the winters are not severe, but the summers are raw 
and foggy; while, in the interior, the winter is intensely 
cold, but the summer-heats are steady and frnetifying. 
The mean annual temperature at the N. Cupe (Lat. 719 
Vs ) is 6° higher than at Enontekis in the interior 
(in Lat. 68° 30"), Yet, at the latter the thermometer 
rises in July to 64°, while at the Cape it seldom reaches 
50. In both, the summer begins in May and ends in 
September, but in the valleys, among the monutains, 
corn ripens in the short space of three months, The 
sun being so many hours above the horizon, the heat is 
then intense, and the clouds of insects are exceedingly 
troublesome. The cold of winter, on the contrary, is 
frequently so intense as to freeze brandy or spirits of 
wine; and the rivers in the interior are covered with 
ice to the depth of several feet. Towards the N., the sun 
remains for many weeks below the horizon in winter, 
and in summer is as long without setting. During the 
long night of winter, however, the darkness ia relieved 
by the brightness of the moon and stars, and the vivid 
coruscations of the aurora-borealia, The twilight is also 
such that during several hours each day, it is possible 
to read without a lamp or candle, — Feg. Econ. The v. 
table productions of the maritime and mountainous dis- 
tricts differ as widely as the climate, In the low lands, 
rticularly where skirting the Gulf of Bothnia, are 
rge furesta of spruce, Scotch fir, and other resinous 
trees; potatoes, turnips, and other vegetables are cnl- 
tivated, and roses aud carnatiuna are reared during 
the briefsum- 
mer months. 
In a coller re- 
givn these dis- 
— — 1 —4 
nally, along 
wi 1 h the 
birch, and no- 
thing re- 
mains but a 
few lichens 
and mosses, 
The best agri- 
culturists nro 
the Finnish 
colonists, who 
have raised 
grain at Al- 
ten, in Lat. 
7P, which 
may safely be 
pronounced 
the N. limit 
of husband- 
ry; but till- 
age generally 
is in a very 
backward state. — Zod, The reindeer is the most valn- 
able of the animals of L., and thrives best in the cold, 
dry central regions, where numerous herds roam at 
large under the care of shepherds. This beast forms 
the chief wealth of the natives, the rest having 
seldom less than from 50 to 200 head belonging to each 
person. Horses, oxen, goats, and sheep. are common; 
and, of the wild quadru there are found bears. 
wolves, elks, martens, Åc. me-birds are plentiful 
about the coast, and eagles and lammergeyers sear 
nearly to the lineof perpetnal snow, The rivers abound 
with salmon, herring, and other fish.—Jnhab, The Lappa, 
or Laplanders, who call themselves Same, are most 
probably a tribe of Tachoude, or Finns, though differ- 
ence of situation has, in the course of ages, produced a 
fundamental difference of character. The Finns, an in- 
dustrivua, though an unpolished race, were encouraged 
to form colonies in L. about a century ago, and their 
number haa since increased rapidly, while that of the 
Lapps has been stationary, perhaps on the decline. Of 
the 27,000 inhabitants of Norwegian L., there are not. it 
is thought, above 6,000 Lapps. They have swarthy com- 
plexions, short black hair, wide mouths, hollow cheeks, 
and long and pointed chins. They are strong, active, 
and hardy; but they suffer much from disease, and few 
live beyond fifty. Dishonesty ia their leading trait, and 
drum-Arinking is often carried to n fatal extent. They 
were not converted to Christianity till the 17th century. 
Those of the Russian prov. ure profesaedly of the Greek 
Church, while those subject to Sweden are Lutherans. 
They are still, however, very ignorant, and retain many 
heathen superstitions, The Reindeer Lappe live almost 
wholly on the produce of their herds, building their 
rude hats during summer in the mossy pastures of the 
upper country, and in winter on the level tracts inhab- 
ited by other nations; bat the Fishing Lapps confine 
their habitat to the banks of lakes and rivers, and catch 
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fish and beavers, which, as well as skins and deer-meat, 
they exchange with the Swedes and Russians for spirit- 
uous liquors, meal, salt, and tobucco, — Costume. The 
clothing of these half-civilized tribes is abundantly 
coarse, consisting of a woollen cap, a sheepskin coat, 
with the woul inwards, and un overcoat, either of ker- 
sey or of reindeer skin, with the hair outwards. They 
wear no sto kings, but a kind of pantaloons of coarse 
cloth, or tanned leather, fitting close to the legs; their 
shoes are of reindeer's skin, the sole being en from 
the forehead, and the 1 leather from the legs. In 
the winter the use of a kind of suow-shoes (see Fig, 1516) 
is universal. The women are attired much in the same 
manner, with the addition, however, of sume rude or- 
naments, and, occasionally, a linen or cotton garment, 
— Language, The tongue spoken by the Lapps is a Fin- 
nish dialect, bnt so corrupted by admixture with for- 
eigu aud obsolete words, as to be unintelligible to the 
Finns themselves; nor indeed can the my tribes in one 
part understand the language spoken by those of an- 
other. — Chirf unon. Hammerfest. — Fop. Vasuely esti- 
mated at 60.000, of whom only about 9,000 are Lapps, 
the reat being Swedes, Norwegians, Finns, und Russians, 


Lapland, in North (retina, a village of Buncomb co., 


alt, 275 m. W. of Kaleigh, 

Lap'lander, Lapp, u. (Geog.) A native or inhabit- 
ant of Lapland. 

Lap'landish, a. (Grog.) See Larrisn. 

La Pla'ta. Sec ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

La Plata, in Missouri, a post-village of Macon co, abt. 
18 m. N. of Bloomington. 

La Pilata, (Rio de.) Sce Prata, (RIO DE La.) 

La Platte, in Nebraska, a village of Sarpy co., on the 
Missouri River, about 30 m. below Omaha. 

La Pointe, in Wisconsin, a towuship of Ashland co.; 
pop. about 319. 

—A post-village of Bayfield co., on Madeline Island, about 
6m. K. of Bayfield. 

La Porte, in California, a post-village of Sierra co., 


about 58 in. N.E, of Marysville. 
La Porte, in 83 a post-village, cap. of Larimer 
c about 60 m. N. of Denver. 
La’porte, in Jndivna, a N. N. W. cus bordering on Michi- 
pa amd Lake Michigan; area, abt. 450 sy. m. Rivers. 
kakee River, and some smaller streams, Surface, 
8 level; soil, fertile. cup. Laporte. Pop, (1880) 
6 


A post-village, cap. of the above co., about 58 m. E. S. K. 
of Chicago n „ about 9,000, 

La porte, in od. a t-vil of Clarke co., abt, 37 
mee W. of Des Monee * 

La porte. in Missouri, a village of Macon co., abt, 8 m. 
E. of Bloomington, 

La’porte, in Ohio, a post-village of Lorain co., about 3 
m, S. E. of Elyria. 

La porte. in /¢nansylvania, n post-village, cap. of Sulli- 
van co., abt. 107 m. N. by K. of Harrisburg; pop. abt. 750. 

Lapp, u. (Geog.) See LAPLANPER, 

Lap'pa, n. [Lata burr; from Gr. Jabein, to lay hold of.) 
y 4 pem of plants, ord. Asterucew., L. major, the 

nrdock, is common in waste and cultivated unds, &c,, 

in the N. Eng, Mid., and W. States, Each plant is a 
large, conical, ill-scented, nnd coarse looking masa of 
vegetation. surmounted by a branching, irregular pani- 
cle of ovoid heads with tubnlar corollas of an exceed- 
ingly delicate pink color, The leaves are very lai 


with wavy edges. This plant is such wn instance of 

in the dissemination of seeds, na cannot be mistaken, 
The scales of the involucre all end in a minute, frm 
hook, which seizes hold of everything that passes by. 
Thus men and animals sre made the nowilling agents 
of scattering widely the seeds of this unsightly plant. 

Lap’per, n. One who wraps or folds; as, “lappers of 
linen,” Stel ft. 

—One who laps or licks with the tongue. 

Lap'pet. n. [From lop.) A little lap or flap; a loose 
hanging part of a robe or garment. 

* Lappeta, aud ruMes, and mantuas.”—Swi/t. 

v.a. To cover, as with a lappet. 

Lap plug. n. A kind of course wrapping used by 
calico-printers. 

Lap'p sh, Lapiandish, Iapponian, a, 
(Geog) Of, or belonging, or having reference to, Lay 
land, or to the Lapps. 

Lap pon's Cross Roads, in Maryland, a post-office 
of Washington co. 

La Prairie, a S.W. cn, prov. of Quebec, on the St. 
Lawrence; area, about 200 sq. m. Cupdul, Laprairie, 
9 m. S. E. of Montreal. 

La Pral’rie, in Jlinots, è post-office of Adams co. 

—A township of Marshall co,: pop. abont 1,800, 

La Prai'rie, in Wisconsin, a township of Rock co.; 
pop. about 1,300, 

Lapw’able, a. That may lapse, fall, or relapse. 

Lapse, dps.) n. [Fr. ; Lat, lapus, from labor, 
lapsus, to slide, to fall.] A falling; a sliding, gliding, or 
flowing down; a smooth course; an easy t or 
course of progression. — A slip; an error; a fault; an 
omission; a failing in duty; any slight deviation from 
the proper course or prescribed principle, 

(Erel. Law.) A slip or omission of a patron to present 
a clergyman to a benefice in his gift within six monthe 
after Its vacancy, in which case the benefice lapses to the 
bishop; when, if he dors not collate within 6 months, 
it lapses to the archbishop; and, if he neglect to collate 
within six months, it lapses to the crown. 

Lapse, r.n. To fall: to slide; to slip down; to glide; 
to pass slowly, silently, or by degrees.—To fail in duty; 
to deviate from virtue or rectitude; to commit a fault; 
to slip, or commit an error by inadvertency, mistake, or 
oversight. — To fal] or pass from one proprietor to am 
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other, by the omission or negligence of the patron; as, 
the advowson lapsed to the Crown, 

(Eccl. Law.) Sve the noun. 

Lapsed, p.a. (E cl. Hist.) A term applied to such as 
in the time of persecution denied the faith of Christ. 
Much controversy arose in the Church in early times as 
to how such persons should be dealt with on their seek- 
ing to be re-admitted. 

L. devise. ( Liw.) A devise which has lapsed, or does 
not take effect, because of the death of the devisee 
before that of the testator. 

L legacy. (Law.) A legacy which, on account of the 
death of the legutee before the period arrives for the 
payment of the legacy, lapses or deviates from the course 
prescribed by the testator, or falls into the residuum. 

Lap sided, u. Weighed down, or hanging over, on one 
side; — said of a ship. (Sometimes written lobsided, or 
lopsided.) 

Lap’stone, n. A stone for hammering leather on; as, 
a cobbler’s Lrpstone. 

Lap-streak, (std) a. (Naut.) Made in the form 
of clincher-work ; us, a lap-streak bout See CLINCHER- 
WO K. 

La Pueb'la. a State of Mexico. See Puesta, (La.) 

Lapu ta. in Kentucky, a village of Franklin co., about 
10 m. N. W. of Frankfort. 

La Purissima, (/a-poo-rees’se-ma,) in California, a 
village of Santa Barbara co., about 247 m. S E. of San 
Francisco, 

Lap'wing. n. [A name derived from the sound which 
the wings of the bird make in flight.] (Zoöl.) A genus 
of birds (ranellus, Linn.), belonging to the family Char- 
adidx. (lovers, &c.) About half a dozen species are 
described in Europe, S. America, and N. Africa. The 
European species, Crested Lapwing, or Pewit (V. eris- 
tutus), is a very handsome bird, not quite so large as a 
pigeon, and has its head surmounted with a beautiful 

we 
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Fig. 1517. — THE CRESTED LAPWING. 


crest. The head and crest are black: the throat black 
in summer, and white in winter; the back is green, 
glossed with purple and copper-color. The L. is very 
plentiful in moors, open commons, and marshy tracts, 
in pairs during the breeding-season ; and in winter in 
flocks, chiefly on the sea-shore. Its artifices to prevent 
the discovery of its nest are very interesting. The nest 
is little more than a mere depression in the ground, and 
the full complement of eggs is 4; but if some are taken 
away, the bird goes on laying —an instinct of which 
the egg-gatherers take advantage. The eggs are es- 
teemed a great delicacy. The Feru-Fero of S. America 
(V. cayanensis), a species with spurs on the wings, 
abounds on the pampas of that continent, is noisy ou 
the approach of travellers, like the common Z. ; and its 
eggs are likewise held in highest esteem as a delicacy. 

Lap’-work, (-wurk,) n. Work in which one part over- 
laps another. 

Laquals. n. [Fr] See Lackey. 

Laque Min’erale, n. [Fr. mineral lac] ( Painting.) 
A French pigment, being a kind of chromic orange. 
This name is also given to orange-oxide of iron. 

Lad'uering. u. See JAPANSING. 

Lar, n.; pl. Lanes. [Lat.] (Roman Antiq.) The Lares 
were a kind of domestic genii, good spirits, or household 
gods, worshipped in each dwelling, and regarded as the 
guardians or protecting deities of the family, and sup- 
posed to reside more particularly in the chimney-corner, 
literally the hearth; the whole fire place being in fact 
consecrated to them. The Lares were distinguished 
from the Penates, the special protectors of the master 
of the house, his wife and children, ns the Lares were 
of the servants, the housekeeping, and economy of the 
family generally. The Lares were usually dressed in 
short garments, to show their readiness to serve and dis- 
pense the gifts of hospitality, and often held a cornu- 
copia in their hands, assymbolical of that virtue. There 
were generally two of those gods, and either with a dog 
between them, or some property or attribute of that 
animal about them, to denote honest and faithful ser- 
vice. Thus the Penates were often clothed in the skin 
of a dog, to signity the benefit they conferred on man by 
watching over his house. Besides the private Lares, 
there were several denominations of inferior divinities 
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connected with the public; some who presided over 
cross-rouds; others over travellers; special ones to pro- 
tect cities and public institutions; and others, whose 
functions were less definite, such as the Hostilii, whose 
supposed duty was to avert the horrors of war. The 
Lares were originally human beings, who becoming 
pure spirits after death, loved still to hover round the 
dwellings and vbjects which their mortal affections had 
once made dear and memorable, and watch over their 
safety, and the welfare of those in whom, while living, 
they centred their human affections, In this pure and 
beautiful light, what Christian may not still acknowl- 
edge a household Lar! These Lares were usually images 
of wood or stone, und sometimes of metal, and stoud 
upon the hearth in a kind of shrine, the Lararium ; 
while, in more opulent houses, they were distributed in 
the study, bed-room, and other apartments, but, not 
like the Penates, into the more secret places of the 
household. — See PENATES. 


Lar, a town of Persia, cap. of prov. Laristan, 60 m. from 


the Persian Gulf, and 180 m. S. S. E. of Shiraz; Lat. 27° 
30’ N., Lon. 42° 35’ E. I., formerly cap. of an Arabian 
kingdom, is situated on an extensive plain covered with 
palm-trees. Its buzaur is the fluest and largest in Persia. 
Hop. 12,000. 


La‘ra, a celebrated Spanish family, the founder of which 


was Ferdinand Gonzalez, count of Castile and Lara, D 
970.—In 1130, the family was divided into two branches, 
the first from Mawnrique De Lara, which took the title 
of viscount of Narbonne, for its stuck; and the second 
deriving from ORDUd No Perez, and preserving the title 
of count of Lara, until it became extinct in the latter 
half of the 14th century. The members of this family 
played an important part in the civil wars of Castile, 
under Alphonso X., Sancho IV., Ferdinand IV., and 
Alphonso XI., with whom they often disputed the crown. 

Lar‘acor, a parish of Ireland, in Leinster, co. of Meath, 
abt. 2 m, S. E. of Trim. It contains Dangan Castle, the 
birthplace of the Duke of Wellington. 

Laranjeires, (/a-ran-zha’ras,)« town of Brazil, on the 
Cotindiba River, abt. 20 m. above its mouth; pop. 3,000. 

Larbert, (lar’brrt,) n pärak of Scotland, co. Stirling, 2 
m, N. W. of Falkirk. It was the birthplace of the cele- 
brated traveller in Abyssinia, James Bruce (q. v.) Pop. 
5,500. 

Lar’board, n. [D. laager, lower, left, and bord, side.] 
(Naut.) The left-hand side of a ship when a person 
stands with his face to the head; port;— opposed to 
starboard, or right-hand side. 

(Nore. This term is now seldom used among seamen, 
the word port being substituted, in order to avoid mis- 
takes consequent upon the similarity of sound between 
larboard and starboard.) 

—a. Having reference or pertaining to the left-hand or 
port side of a vessel ; as, she stood on the larboard tack. 

Larcenous, (lir‘se-niis.) u. Characterized by larceny ; 
as, a larcenous act.—Prone to larency; as, “the lar- 
cenous world.” — sidney Smith 

Lar’cenously, adv. In a manner characterized by 
larceny; thievishly, 

Lar’cener, Lar'cenist, n. A person who commits 
larceny ; a thief, 

Lar' ceny, n. [Fr.larcin; from Lat. latrocinium, from 
lutro, a hired servait, a robber, a freebooter; allied to 
Gr. latris, a hired servant, from latvon, pay, wage, hire.) 
(Law.) Thelt; the act of taking and carrying away the 
goods and property of another teloniously. I. is divided 
into two kinds, — simple larceny, or plain theft, when it is 
unaccompanied with any aggravating circumstances; and 
mixed, or compound lurceny, when accompanied by cir- 
cumstances which are considered as aggravating the of- 
fence. Formerly, larceny was distinguished as grand and 
petty larceny, which was determined by the value of the 
thing stolen, but the distinction is now abolished in al- 
most all the States. Simple L. is defined to be “the felo- 
nious taking and carrying away of the personal goods of 
another.” In L. there must be, — I, u taking against 
the will of the owner; for wherever the owner is induced 
willingly to part with his goods, there is po L.; 1s where 
goods are delivered upon trust. If A lends a horse to B, 
and he rides away with him, this is not L. When posses- 
sion is obtained in the first instance without fraudulent 
intention, L. is not committed. Where a tinder of goods 
or money converts the same to his own use, and at the 
time of conversion knows, or has the means of knowing, 
the real owner, he is guilty of Z.; butif he find it with 
the intent to restore it. but afterwards appropriates it 
to his own use, he does not commit L. A servant 
intrusted with his master’s goods, as a butler with plate, 
a shepherd with sheep, and embezzling them, is guilty 
of L. ut common law; but if the goods have never been 
in the possession of the master, as money or goods re- 
ceived bya servant from a third party, and embezzled, it 
is not L. If a guest robs his inn or tavern of n piece 
of plate, or if a lodger run away with goods from his 
lodgings, it is L; for he had not the possession delivered 
upto him, bat the use, Under some circumstances, a 
man may be guilty of L. in taking his own goods; as if 
he steals them from a pawnbroker. The distinction as 
to what constitutes L. will thus be seen tebe often very 
nice; and hence various statutes have been passed in 
most of the States, providing for particular cases. — 2. 
There must not only be a taking, but a carrying away 
(cepit et asportavit), to constitute L. A bare removal 
from the place in which he found the goods, though he 
does not quite make off with them, is a sufficient asporta- 
tion or carrying away: thus, where a thief, intending to 
steal plate, takes it out of a chest in which it was, anil 
lays it down upon the floor, but Js surprised before he 
can make off with it, it is L. — 3. The taking away 
must be felunivus, that is, animo furandi, or, as the 
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civil law expresses it, lucri causâ. The ordinary dis- 
covery of n felonious intent is where the party does it 
clandestinely, or, being charged with the fact, deuies it; 
but there ure numerous other circumstances that may 
be taken as evidence of a felonious intent, so complicated 
and mingled, that it is impossible tor us to enter upon 
them in this place.— 4. The felonious taking and carry- 
ing away must be of the personal goods of another; for 
if they are things real, or savor of the reality, L. at 
common law canvot be committed of them. Lands, 
tenements, and hereditaments, cannot in their nature 
be taken and carried away; Lut even corn, grass, trees, 
and the like were regurded as part of the real estate, 
absolutely fixed and immovable, and, therefore, unable 
to be the subject of theft by the common law. Most 
of these cases are now made felonies by statutes, No 
L. can be committed of things which are not the sub- 
ject of property; us of beasts that are feræ nature and 
uureclaimed, us deer, hares, and conies, in a forest, chase, 
or warren; fish in an open river or pond, or wild fowls 
in their natural liberty. But if they are reclaimed or 
confined, and may serve as tood, it is otherwise. Of all 
valuable domestic animals, as borses and other beasts 
of draught, and of all animals, domite nuture, which 
serve for food, as meat or other cattle, swine. poultry and 
the like, L. may be committed. But the stealing of dogs, 
eats, and ferrets, though tame and valualle, and of mon- 
keys, bears, Kc. though reclaimed or confined, does not 
amount to L. The penalty varies in the different States; 
but, generally, in ordinary cases, a person convicted o 
L. is liable to imprisonment with hard lubor for not 
more than two yeurs; and in case of a conviction after 
a previous conviction for L., penal servitude for not 
more than ten, or less than four years.— Gompound L. 
is such as has all the properties of the former, but is 
accompanied by circumstances which are considered as 
aggravating the offence and requiring an increase of 
punishment; as stealing from one’s house or person. 
The stealing from any dwelling-house of any chattel, 
money, or valuable security, to the value of $25 or 
more, or counselling the commission thereof; the break- 
ing any dwelling house, and stealing therefrom any chat- 
tel, money, or valuable security, to any value whatever, 
are offences punishable with penal servitude for not less 
than seven or more than fifteen years. When the 
breaking of the honse is by night, then it constitutes 
another offence,— namely, burglary. JZ. from the per- 
son is cither by privately stealing, or by open and 
violent assault, usually called ROBBERY, q. v. 

Larch, n. [Lat. luriz; Gr. laris, larikos. Etymol. 
e (Bot.) The common name of the genus 
Lariz, tribe Abictinee, order Pinacex ; this Lindley 
and other botanists consider wrongly as asub-genus of 
abies, being essentially distinguished from the first by 
having the scales of the cones attenuated at the tip, and 
not falling off from the axis of the cone when fully ripe, 
and the leaves deciduous and in clusters, except on 
shoots of the same year, on which they are single and 
scattered. The common L., lariæ Furopea, isa beautiful 
tree growing wild on the mountains of the south and 
middle of Europe, and found also in Asia, where it ex- 
tends much farther north than in Europe, even to the 
limits of -perpetual snow. It attains a height of 60-100 


Fig. 1518. — RED AMERICAN LARCH, ( Lariz tenuifolia.) 


feet, and an age of 200 years. The male catkins are 
small and bright yellow, the female catkins generally 
purple and erect; the cones ovate-oblong, about an inch 
long, and erect. The L. grows rapidly, and is useful 
even from an early age; the thiunings of a plantation 
being employed for hop-poles, palings, &c.; the older 
timber for a great variety of purposes, It is very resin- 
ons, does not readily rot, even in water, is not speedily 
attacked by worms, and is much used in ship-bnilding. 
It is, however, very apt to warp, and is therefore not 
well suited for planks. In Siberia, where large tracts 
of L. forests are not unfrequently consumed by acci- 
dental fires, the scorched stems yield, instead of aresin, 
a gum similar to gum-arabic, reddish, and completely 
s lublein water, which is known as Orenburg Gum, and 
is used for cementing, and, notwithstanding a somewhat 
resinous smell, as an article of food. — The Red Ameri- 
can Le or Hackmatack, L. tenuifolia, (Fig. 1518), dis- 
tinguished by very small cones not quite half an inch 
in length, is common in the northern parts of North 
America, and on the Alleghany Mountains, often cov- 
ering extensive tracts. It is a noble tree, much 
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resembling the European L., and its timber is highly val- 
ued. The Pendulous L., or Black American L., Lariz 

endula, is another very fine N. American species, with 
large leaves. 

Lard, n. [Fr.; Lat. lardum, laridum ; Gr. larinos, fat- 
ted, fut, from laros, duiuty, sweet.) The fat of swine 
after being melted and separated from the flesh. In the 
pig, the fat differs from that of almost every other 
quadruped, as it covers the animal all over, and forms 
a thick layer between the flesh and the skin, not unlike 
the blubber in whales, Lard is applicable to various 
purposes, both in medicine und in cookery. In the 
former case it is known us adeps, and is specially useful 
in making ointments and cerates. It is generally pre- 
pared by melting it in a jar placed in a kettle of water, 
and in this state to boil it and run it into bladders that 
have been cleaned with great care. The lard keeps bet- 
ter in small bladders. That portion of the fat which 
adheres to the part connected with the intestines is used 
for greasing carriage-wheels, and differs from common 
lard. By the separating of the stearine and margarine 
from lard the fluid product called Lard-oil is obtained. 
The manufacture of this is carried on to an immense 
extent in Cincinnati and Chicago. Of the stearino are 
made candles, and other portions of lard enter into the 
production of soap. In this country, lard and its pro- 
ducts form important items of exportation. For the 
fiscal year ending June 30, T881, there was exported, 
chiefly to Germany, England and Belgium: lard, 
878,131,133, Ibs., value, $35,226,576 ; lard vil, 842.561 gls., 
value, $562,028; candles, 1,780,572 lbs.. value. $210,842, 

Lard, v.a. Fr. larder.) ‘fo stuff with fat bacon or 
pork: to baste or smear with lard; to mix with lard, or 
other adipose matter; as, a larded cupon.— To feed; 
to fatten; to enrich. 


Falstaff. . . lards the lean earth ashe walks along.“ — Shaks. 


—To interlard; to mix with another substance by way 
of improvement. 


“ He lards with flourishes hia long harangue." - Dryden. 


Dr. u. To grow fat. 

Lardaceous, (-dd’shus,) a. Forming lard; resem- 
bling lard; consisting of lard. 

Lard er. n. [0. Fr. lardier.] A pantry ; a place where 
meats und other comestibles are kept prior to cooking. 

Lard‘erer, u. One who has charge of the larder. 

Lard ile, n. (in.) Same as AGALMATOLITE, g. v. 

Lardizabalacer, (lar-de-2d)-d-lai'sr+,) n. After 
Lardizabel, a Spanish naturalist.) (Bot.) An order of 

plants, alliance Menispermales. Diaa. Parietal seeds and 
a minute embryo in abundant solid albumen. — They 
are twining shrubs, with alternate, exstipulate, com- 
pound leaves and unisexual flowers; carpels distinct 
superior. Two genera inhabit the cooler parts of South 
America, one is tropical, and the remainder are found 
in the temperate parts of China. The order has fur- 
nished our greenhouses with some pretty evergreen 
climvers, 

Lard'ner, Dioyysivs, LL.D., an eminent Irish scientist, 
n. in Dublin, 1793. He was educated in his native city, 
and afterwards entered at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he devoted himself to scientific studies. In 1817 
he obtained u B. a. degree, and for ten years remained 
at the university, publishing at first various treatises 
on mathematics, including the differential and integral 
calculus, and subsequently on the steam-engine. For 
this he obtained a gold medal from the Royal Dubliu 
Society, and his reputation being now established, he 
began to contribute tothe Edinburgh Encyclopædia, and 
the Encyclopædia Metropolitana, writing elaborate arti- 
cles on pure mathematics as well as on the applied sci- 
ences. In 1827, on the establishment of the London 
University, Dr. L. accepted the chair of Natural Vhi- 
losophy and Astronomy, and removing to London, he set 
on foot a scheme for the Cabinet Encyclopædia, which 
he gradually perfected, obtaining the coöperation of 
many eminent men, and himself contributing many of 
the scientific treatises comprised in that work. In 1840 
he went to the U. States, aud delivered, with much suc- 
cess, a sories of lectures, which have since been pub- 
lished, After devoting much timeto Railway Economy, 
and after writing a good deal on this and other subjects, 
he published his very useful Handbook of Natural Phi- 
losophy, and the serial, the Museum of Science and Art, 
which contain many of the best popular treatises on 
science which have ever been written. All his writings 
are marked by a clearness of exposition and a simplic- 
ity of style rarely to be met with in scientific works. 
D. 1859. 

Lard'ner, NATHANIEL, a learned English divine, B. 1684. 
Ile is the author of Credibility of the Gospel History, 
Letter on the Logos, A Vindication of Three af our Su- 
viour's Miracles, The Testimonies of the Ancient Jews 
and Pagans in Favor of Christianity, A History of Her- 
etics, &c. D. 1768. 

Lard’-oil, n. The expressed oil of lard. 

Lar‘don, x. [Fr.] A bit of fat bacon. 

Lard’y, a. Containing lard; full of lard. 

La ©, (lah-ra‘do.) in Texas, a post-village, cap. of 
Webb co,, on the Rio del Norte, about 500 m. S. W. of 
Austin. 

Lu“ res, n. pl. (Roman Antiq.) See Lar. 

Large, (lirj,) a. [Fr.; Lat. largus. Etymol. uncertain. ] 
Possessing great size; big; bulky; huge; great; aband- 
ant; ample; copious; plentiful; extensive; wide; dif- 
fusive; comprehensive; exceeding the usnal or common 

number, size, &c.; of great bulk, extent, amount, ca- 
pacity, population, style, &c.;— opposed to small; as, a 
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See LARD. 
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(Naut.) Crossing the course of a ship transversely; 
as, the wind was larye on her quarter. 

At large: free; at liberty; without restraint or con- 
finement; as, he is permitted to go at large; diffusely ; 
thoroughly; to the full extent; as, the subject was de- 
bated at large. 

To go large, to sail large. 
the wind across the quarter. 

Eleciors at large. (Amer. Pol.) Electors chosen to 
represent the whole of a State, in distinction from those 
chosen to represent one of the districts in a State. Webs, 
Large-acred, (-d’kérd,) a. Owning a large lunded 
estate. 

Large'- handed. a. Having large hands; — hence, 

grasping; rapacious; covetous. 

Large’-hearted, (-harted,) a. Possessing a large 
heart ; — hence, liberal; munificent; generous; noble; 
beneficent ; as, n large-hearted patron, 

Large’-heartedness, n. Munificence; liberality 
of disposition. 

Largely, adv. Widely: extensively; copiously; dif- 
fusely; amply; liberally; abundantly; bountifully. 

—a. Boa: tingly; exultingly; ostentatiously; us, he talks 
largely of what he can do, 

Large'n ess, n. Stute or quality of being large; bulk; 
bigness; magnitude; extent. — Greatness; comprehen- 
sion; as, .argeness of mind.—Amplitude; liberality ; gen- 
erosity ; as, largeness of heart,the largeness of an offer. 

Largess, (lăr'jess,) n. [Fr. largesse, from Lat, largior, 
largitus, to give bountifully, from largus, abundant.) 
That which is given freely, or out of liberality ; — hence, 
A present; a gift; a donation; a bounty. 

Larghetto, (lar-gét'to,) n. [Dim. of It. largo, d. v.] 
( Mus.) A movement a little quicker than largo. 

Largish, (lar’jish,) a. Somewhat large; biggish. 

Largo, n. [It, large] (us.) A direction for the“ 
time, or, rather, the style, in which a piece of music is 
to be performed, It is generally understood to mean 
slow; but the real meaning is wide, roomy — a figurative 
expression for a broad, expressive style. —See ALLEGRO. 

Largs, a seaport-town and watering-place of Scotland, 
co, Ayr, beautifully situated on a bay of same nume, 20 
m. S. W. of Glasgow; pop. 3,500. 

Lar’iat, n. [Sp. liriata.] Same as Lasso, q. v. 

Lar'ide, n. pl. (Zoöl.) The Gull family. belonging to 
the order of birds Anseres or Natatores, (In M. Cuvier's 
system, they belong to the longipennate division of 
Palmipeds.) The birds of this web-footed, well-known 
marine family are dispersed over every part of the globe, 
and in some places, at certain seasons of the year, are 
met with in multitudinous quantities. Their character- 
istics are as follows:— A strong, straight bill; the body 
clothed with a great quantity of down aud feathers, 
which give these birds an appearance of greater bulk | 
than their weight warrants; the legs are small, and 
naked above the knees, and the feet are webbed. The 
gulls which are seen on the different coasts mostly as- 
semble in flocks, and are characterized by the greedi- 
ness and gluttony which seems natural to all sen- birds. 


(Naut.) To sail free, with 


Fig. 1519, — HEADS or VARIOUS SPECIES OF GULLS. 

1. Great Black-backed. 3. Burgomaster. 

2. Black-headed Gull. 4. The Kittiwake. 

5. Herring, or Silvery Gull, 

There are several genera, the genus Larus containing 
the largest and best-known species. The Herring or 
Silvery Gull (TL. argentatus), of the Atlantic coast and 
interior of the U. States (5, Fig. 1519), is the most nu- 
merous by fur of the different genera. It generally 
measures about 17 inches in length, by 36 in breadth; 
and it frequents the ledges of cliffs which overhang the 
sen round the coast. The bill is yellow; the back gray; 
the head, neck, tail, and under part of the body per- 
fectly white; and the legs are a dull-white, tinged with 
green. It eats any sort of carrion which comes in its way; 
but iis more general diet is fish, which it catches when- 
ever in want of food. This gull is a great scourge to 
the herring-shoals which frequent the waters round our 
coasts. The gull is a very conrageous bird; and there 
are many anecdotes related of the encounters witnessed | 
between it and some large fish which it has selected for! 


rge area, field, river, tree, ship, city, assembly, person, 
mind, heart, &c, 


a prey, but which proves too strong for its assuilant,| 
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The Great Black-backed Gull (L. marinus) (1, Fig. 1519) 
is about the size of a raven. The back and head, and 
upper parts of the body, are of a deep-brown color, the 
under parts pale ashy-gray; the legs black, and the 
talons very strong and hooked. It is found from the en- 
trance of Baflin’s Bay to Maine. In winter, it goes as far 

S. as Florida; and is rarely found at any season far from 

the sea. The Bluck-headed Gull (L. ridibundus) (2, Fi 

1519), about 23 inches long, is pretty common in a 

northern seas, The Glaucous or Burgomaster Gull (L. 

19058 (3, Fig. 1519), the largest of the gulls, is 30 

inches long, with an alar extent of 5 feet. The general 
color is pure white, with a light grayish-blue tinge on 
the back and wings. It is an inhabitant of the Arctic 
seas, coming down occasionally as far as New York. 
The Kittiwake (TL. tridactylus, or rissa) (4, Fig. 1519) 
rather smaller than the above-named species, is foun 
plentifully in al) the northern parts of the world, wher- 
ever the const is high and rocky, migrating southwards 
in winter, and extending its range as far south as the 
Mediterranean and Madeira. It is found on the Caspian 
Sea, Its young and eggs are among the chief oljects 
of pursuit of the rock-towlers, 

Larimer, in Colorado a Northern county, adjoining 
Wyoming Territory; area, about 1,800 sq.m. Rivers, 
Cache La Poudre River, and Big Thompson Creek. Sur- 
Jace, mountainous; soil, iu some parts fertile. Cap. 
La Porte. 

Lar'imer, in Pennsylvania, a township of Somerset co.; 
pop. abt. 600. 

Laris‘sa, a town of Greece, cap. of department Pelas- 
giotis. on the Salembria. (anc. Pesseus) 75 m. S S W. of 
Ba'onica. It is the seat of a Greek archbishop. and pos- 
fesses some manufacturing establishments, It was an 
important town in the ancient Grecian prov. of Thes- 
saly. but in modern times belonged to Turkey till June 
16, 1881, when it was udded to Greece. Php. abt. 20,000. 

Laris’sa, in Teros, a post-village of Cherokee co., abt. 
230 m. N. E. of Austin. 

Laristan’, a prov. of Persia, extending along the N. 
coast of the Persian Gulf; Lat. bet. 26° and 20° N., Lon. 
bet. 550 and 58° K.; area, 16,000 sq. m. It is mostly a 
sandy waste, interspersed with salt-steps. 1%. Unas- 
certained, and mostly consisting of wandering tribes. 

Larix, u. [Lat, the larch.) (Hot.) See LARCH. 

Lark, n. [A. S. laferc; Ger. lerche.| (Zoil.) See ALAUDA. 

—A frolic; a sportive bout; a piece of fun or merriment, 
and, sometimes, a practical Joke. (Colloquiully used.) 


Now, boys, for a lark ! — Dickens. 


Lark, v. n. To catch larks.— To frolic; to make sport; 
to play a prank, and, sometimes, a practical joke. (Col- 
loquially used.) 

Lark’er, n. One who catches larks.— One who plays 
a prank, or carries out a practical piece of fun, 

Lark/insville, in Alabama, a post- village of Jackson 
co., abont 15 m. W. by S. of Bellefonte, 

Lark' spur, n. (J.) See Devewisiom. 

Larmes, z. pl. [Fr, tears.) (Her.) When the field is 
bestrewed with an indefinite number of drops of a blue 
color, it is said to be gutté de larmes, a nomenclature 
which, though French, is peculiar to British heraldry, 
the French blazoning such a shield gutté d'azur. 

Lar' mier. n. [Fr., from larme, u tear, à drop.] (Arch.) 
See CORONA. 

(Zonl.) A membranons pouch, which secretes a thick, 
blackish humor, sitnated at, or below, the inner corner 
of the eye in the deer and antelope. — Webster. 

Larne, a seaport-town of Ireland, in the co. of Antrim, 
about 17 m. N.N.E. of Belfast : pop. 3,000. 

La Rochefoncauld, Francois, DUKE DE, (PRINCE DE 
MARSILLAC,) (rosh’foo-kélt,) a distinguished courtier and 
man of letters in the reign of Louis XIV., B. 1613. He 
acted a conspicuous part in the civil war of the Fronde, 
but he is chiefly remembered zs the writer of Réflexions 
et Mazimes,a work which has been extolled and criti- 
cised in no ordinary degree. Its distinctive character- 
istic is that hard, worldly wisdom which finds selfish- 
ness at the bottom of everything. He also wrote Mém- 
oi res dela Régence d' Anne d'Autriche, and during the 
latter part of his Jife, his house was a resort of the most 
eminent wits and literati of France. D. 1680. 

La Rochejaquelein, IX II DU VERGER, COMTE DE, 
(la-rosh/zhak’/lin,) the heir of an old and noble family 
of France, and one of the most distinguished of the Ven- 
dean royalists, n. at Chatillon. in Poitou, 1772. The 
peasants of the neighborhood having risen in the royal 
cause in 1792. he placed himself at their head, and ad- 
dressed them in the following pithy harangne: “I am 
young and inexperienced, bnt I have an ardent desire 
to render myself worthy of heading you. Let us march 
to meet the enemy; if I give way, kill me: if Į advance, 
follow me; if I fall, avenge me.“ He was subsequently 
chosen commander-in-chief of the Vendeans, and dis- 
played great military talent and the most daring valor. 
After gaining sixteen victories in ten months, he fell, at 
the age of 22 years, March 4, 1794, in a single combat 
with one of the republican soldiers, while defending the 
village of Nouaille. — The widow of Louis, his brother, 
Marie-Louise Victoire, Marquise de La Rochejaquelein 
(B. 1772—p. 1857), published Mémoirs of the War in La 
Vendée, of which she was an eye-witness (Bordeaux, 
1855), which are of great value, and have gone through 
many editions. 

La Rochelle, (la ro-shel’,) a fortified seaport of France, 
cap. of dept. Charente-Inférieure, on an islet of the Bay 
of Biscay, formed by the islands Ré and Oleron, £00 m. 
N. W. of Paris, The inner harbor, which has two basins, 
in which ships of any size may remain afloat, is sur- 
rounded by fine quays und commodious docks. close to 
which lie the principal streets and squares. The publie 
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buildings most worthy of notice are the arsenal, the: Laryngt'tis, n. N. Lat., from larynz, 


palace, the town-hall, the cathedral, and the great clock 
tower (Fig 1520), an interesting remoant of the ancient 
fortifications. — By the marriage of Eleanor of Guienne 
with Henry Plantigenet, afterwards Henry IL, May 18, 
1154, this town came into the hands of the English, and 
was captured by Louis VIII. in 1224. In 1960 it wus 


(La Rochelle.) 

ceded to England, but was recovered by Bertrand du 
Guesclin in 1372. The Huguenots held it from 1557 to 
Oct. 28, 1428, when it surrendered to Louis XIII, who 
razed it to the ground. They had sustained a siege from 
Dec.. 1572 to 1573, when peace was made, It was again 
fortified by Vauban in the reign of Louis XIV. An at- 
tempt made by the English, in 1809, to destroy the 
French fleet here, was unsuccessful. Jp. 15,647. 

La Roda, (ro’d:,) town of Spain, prov. of Albacete, 
21 m. N. W. af Albacete; pop, 5,000, 

La’‘rone, in Maine, a post-village of Somerset co , abt. 
2 N. of Augusta. It is sometimes called Winglao's 

t . 

Lar'rabee’s Point, in Fermont, a village of Addison 
co., ahont 50 in. S. W. of Montpelier, 

Lar'rey, Dominique Jeax, Biray, n celehrated French 
military surgeon, B. 1766. He was first attached to the 
army of the Rhine, accompanied Bonaparte to Egypt 
and on his return to France, published an historical ‘and 
medical narrative of the expedition. On the establish- 
ment of the empire, he was raised to the dignity of a 
baron; and in 1512, appointed surgeon-in-chief of the 


army. Napoleon pronounced him the most virtuous 
man that he had ever known. D. 1842. 

Lar'rup, v.a. [Etymol. unknown,] To flagellate; to 
beat; to whip; te fog; as, to Lrrrup a jackass. 

Lar'ry’s Creek, in Anna. a P.O. of Lycoming co. 

La Rue, in Ar aveas, a post-office of Madison co. 

La Rue, in Arntucky, n central co.; area, abont 400 aq 
m. Rivers. Rolling Fork of Balt River, and Nolin 
— Surface, undulating; soil, fertile. Cup. Hod- 
genville. 

Larae, in Ohio, a post-village of Marion co., about 14 
m. W. of Marion. 

Laram, n. (Ger. lärm. See ALARM.) An alarm- bell; 
a reveille; anything which sounds an alarm, or gives 
notice of danger. 

"Æneas... stuan'd with bis larum half the town.” — Dunciad. 

Alarm; any noise significant of danger. 

Larus, u. (Zodl.) See Lantos. 

Larva, u.; pl Larva, (lir’vé.) t. a ghost, a mask; 
Fr. Lerve.) (Zd/.) A term applied to an insect in its 
first state after leaving the egg, and previous to its as- 
suming the chrysalis or pupa form. See ISH r. — The 
term is also applied to these reptiles which andergo a 
Metamorphosis, us the frog, when at a corresponding 
period of existence. 

(Antiq.) The spectre of a deceased person was no 
termed by the Rumans, Larvæ were held to be mere 
empty forms or phantoms, as their name indicates, yet 
endowed with a sort of existence resembling life, since 
they were to be propitiated by libation and sacrifice. 
The L. of Caligula, according to Suetonius, was often 
seen in his palace after hia decease. The larvae are de- 
scribed by Seneca, and often represented In paintings 
anl on gems under the figure of a skeleton; sometimes 
under those of old men, with shorn locks and long 
beards, carrying an owl in their hands. 

3 Larve, d. Resembling, or pertaining to, a 

ur va. 

Lar'vated, Lar’vate, a. [Lat. larratus.] (Zonl.) In- 
vested, aa with a mask. 

Larve. n.; pl. Lavves. (Zodl.) Same as LARVA. 

Larvi form, a. Exhibiting the form of a lurve. 

Larvip’arous, . [ Lat. larva, and parere, to produce.) 
Zé.) Bringing forth young in larval form, as certain 
insects. 

Larynge'al, Larynge’an, (-je-,) n. [From Eng. 
larynz.| Belonging to the larynx. 

Jaryugismus, jimus.) n. ( Med.) Spasm of glottis, 
giving occasion to contraction or closure of the opening 
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+. v.] (Med) 

An acute inflammation of the mucons membrane living 
the larynx, particularly the glottis and epiglottis. This 
disease is characterized by a high degree of fever; the 
pulse is frequent and hard, and the patient manifests a 
considerable degree of restlessness and anxiety; he like- 
wise complains of sure-throat; and among the earliest 
symptoms that bespeak danger is difficulty of degluti- 

on, for which no ANNE cause ib visible in the fauces; 

and to this is presently added difficulty of breathing. 
The act of inspiration is protracted and wheezing, and 
the patient points to the pomum Adami as the seat of 
the disease, He speaks either hoarsely, or what is more 
common, all power of audible vuice in the larynx is lost, 
and he speaks only by means of his lips and tongue in a 
whisper, As the disorder advances, the patient's general 
distress increases, His countenance, from being flushed, 
becomes pale or livid; his look anxious and ghastly; 
he struggles for breath, and if he does not obtain timely 
relief, dies strangled. Its course is generally rapid, ter- 
minsting fatally before the fifth day, and even, in some 
cases, within twelve hours. Active remedies, therefore, 
require to be promptly applied. Blood-letting, both 
generally and locally, and blistering, are to be immedi- 
ately resorted to during the periods of the fever; but if 
the powers are beginning to sink, blood-letting will be 
of little use. In such cases, however, tracheotomy may 
be resorted to with advantage, and the operation of 
breathing carried on by means of an artificial opening 
till the parts of the larynx recover, — See TRACHEOTOMT. 

Laryngology. n. (Gr. larygz, larynx, and logos, do- 
scription.) (d.) A treatise on the lurynx. 

Laryngop say. n. 2 larygz, and und.] 
( Med.) The sound beard, in health, when the stethoscope 
is placed over the larynx or trachea at the time a person 
speaks. The voice appears to pass immediately up to 
the ear of the auscultator. — Dunglison, 

Laryngoscope, n. (Gr. larygz, aud skoprin, to view. ] 
(Med.) An instrument which, by means of a mirror, en- 
ables the larynx to be inspected. 


Laryngotomy, u. (Gr. larygz, and temnein, to cut. 


(Sury.) Au operation which consists in opening the lar- 
ynx, either to extract a foreign body, or to remedy an 
obstruction of the glottis. 


Laryn lar'ingks,) n. [Gr. larygr, gen. la 4 
ynx, (lar'ing [ ryg. uragon] 


The organ of the voice situated at the upper 

part the neck, where it forms a considerable projec- 
tion. It extends (Fig. 1521) from the base of the tongue 
to the trachea; 
is narrow and 
cylindrical be- 
low, but broad 
above, where it 
presents the 
form of a trian- 
gular box, be- 
ing flattened 
behind and at 
thesides, whilst 
in front it is 
bonnded by a 
prominent ver- 
tical ridge. It 
is composed of 
cartilages con- 
nected together 
by ligaments, 
moved by nu- 
merous mus- 
cles, lined by a 
mucous m em- 
brane, nnd sup- 
plied with ves- 
sels and nerves. 
The cartilages 
of the L.are 9 iu 
number, 3 sin- 
gle, aud 3 in 
pairs: viz., the 
thyroid, cricmdi. 
epiglotiis, the 
two arylenoid, 
the twocornicu- 
la laryngis, and 
the two cunei- 
Jorm. The thy- 
roid cartilago 
consists of two 
plates, of n 
dense, tongh, 
fibro - cartilagi- 
nous substance, 


Fiu. 1821. 

CARTILAGES OF LARYNX AND EPIQLOTTIS, 
AND UPPER RINGS OF TRACHEA, SEEN 
FROM BEHIND (taken from Todd and 
Bowman). 

a, arytenold cartilages; b. superior cornua of 
thyroid cartilage: c. its Inferior cornua: d. 
panie surface of cricold; f, epiglottis, with 
ta perforations; A, its left inferior tubercle ; 

irregularl i, upper margin of thyroid; t. traches. 

nadrilateral In form, and united at an acute angle in 
ront, forming that prominence which is felt in front of 
the throat, called pomum Adami. The lower border is 
connected with the cricoid cartilage, so called from its 

resemblance to a signet-ring (Gr. Kras, eidos, like a 

ring.) It is smaller, but thicker and stronger, than the 

thyroid cartilage, and forms the lower and back part of 
the cavity of the larynx. The arytenoid cartilages are 
exch of the form of an irregular triangolar pyramid, and 
are placed apon the apper edge of the brow! part of the 


cricoid cartilage, at the back of the L. The base of each! 


cartilage is broad, and presents a concave smooth sur- 
face for articulation with the cricoid cartilage. The 
apex of each cartilage is surinounted by a small, conical- 
shaped cartilaginous nodule — the cornicu/um laryngis. 
The cuneiform cartilages are two small, elongated, car- 
tilaginous bodies, placed one on each side in the fold of 
mucous membrane which extends from the apex of the 
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arytenoid cartilage to the side of the epiglottis. The 
epiglottis is a thin lamina of filro-cartilage slisped like 
a leaf, and placed behind the tongue, in front of the su- 
perior opening of the larynx. During respiration, ite 
direction is vertically upward, its {ree extremity curving 


Fig. 1522,— VIEW or LARYNX FROM ABOVE, (after Willis.) 

b, ligaments uniting arytenoid and erionid cartilages; e. thyroid 
cartilage in front; & left thyro-arytenoid muscle, right re- 
moved: J. r. x, cricoid cartilage; m. right crice- arytenoid mus- 
cle; n, arytenoid cartilage; t. v, vocal cords, 


forward toward the base of the tongne; but when the 
larynx is drawn up beneath the base of the tongue 
during degtutition, it is carried downward and Lacke 
wanl, so as to completely close the opening of the lar. 

nx. The upper opening of the larynx is termed the 
glottis, The mucous membrane of the larynx is contin- 
nons with the lining of the month and pharynx, and is 
pone through the trachea and bronchi into the 
ungs. The vocal ligaments ure two narrow bands of 
dense, fibrous, and highly elastic tissue, stretched be- 
tween the anterior angle of the thyroid and the anterior 
surfaces of the arytenoid cartilages. 

La Salle, (lah‘sall,) in Alina, a N. central co.; 
about 1,050 sq.m. Rivers Ilinois, Fox, and Vermilion 
rivers, besides Indian and other creeks. Surface, undu- 
lating; soil, very fertile. Min. Coal. Cap. Ottawa. 
Pop. about 85,000. 

—A thriving city of La Salle co., 110 m. NN. k. of Spring- 
field, is the terminusof the Illinois and Michigan anai 
and junction of the Illinois Central and Chicago and 
Rock Island Railways. La S. has eight coal-mines near 
the city, five churches, and two newspapers. The Mi- 
nois Central Railroad here crosses the Ilinois River on 
a bridge of 20 arches, 900 ft. in length. Æ (1880) 8,700, 

La Salle, in Michigan, a post-township of Monrve co. ; 
pop. about 1,900. 

La Salle, in Nao York, a post-office of Ningura co. 

La Salle, in Tyrus, a village of Culhoun co., on Mata 
gorda Bay, about 165 m. S. S. E. of Austin. 

Lascar’, p. (Hind. lazhkar, n cvolie, n native sailor.) 
In the East India trade, the nume given to a native sailor, 
or deck-laborer, The L. make good seamen, but they 
are excessively irritable and of a revengefal nature. 

Lascaris, Theoborr (/as-kar’is,) emperor of Nica, 
was a young Greek prince who married, in 1200, Anna, 
daughter of the elder Alexius, emperor of the Erst. On 
the capture of Constantinople by the Crusaders, in 1 
Theodore, having vainly attempted to save it, erca 
into Anatolia, and under the title of despot ruled over 
part of the empire at Nicwa, In 1206 he took the title 
of emperor, and extended his dominion as far as the 
river Maander. He was the greatest soldier and the 
best statesman of his time, and though placed between 
the Latins on the one hand and the Turks on the other, 
he resolutely and successfully held his ground, and 
reigned prosperously eighteen years. D 1222. He left 
his vast dominions to his son-in-law, John Ducas (see 
Joux III and his grandson, Theodore Lascaris, called 
the Young, who reigned from 1255 to 1259. This latter 
was succeeded by Jolin Lascaris. (See Jonn IV.) 

Lasearis, two learned Greeks, dexcended from the im- 
perial family of this name, were among the fugitives 
who quitted Constantinople in 1454, The first, Con- 
NN Lasecanis, died at Messina, 1493. He is the nu- 
thor of the first bouk printed in the Greek character, 
The second, ANDREW Joux Lascaris, of the same family, 
distinguished as a scholar and ambassador, was patron- 
ized hy Leo X, and became principal of the Greek col- 
lege fonnded at his own instance. Died at Rome 1535, 
Constantine Lascaris is generally called Byzantinug 
and John, or Andrew John, Raynpacenvs, 


Las Ca’sas, BAtTHOL:m+w DR, a Spanish prelate, dis- 


tinguished for his generous and constant, though un- 
availing, exertions in favor of the natives of S. America. 
He was born in 1474, and in his 10th year acconipanied 
his father, who sailed with Columns, to the W. Indies, 
On bis return to Spain, he embraced the ecclesiastical 
rofession, in order that he might act asa missionary 
n the western hemisphere, “there to spend his days in 
preaching the gosyel to the Indiana, and humanity to 
their oppressors.” Nover did man more zealonsly en- 
deavor to efect a great und good olject. Twelve times 
he crossed the ocean, te plead at the foot of the Spanish 
throne the cause of the wretched Indians, and passed 
fifty years of his life in attempting, thongh with littl 
effect, their amelioration. He was made bishop of Chiapa 
in 1544; but he resigned his see in 1551, returned to 
his native country, and died at Madrid, in 1566, In the 
92d year of his nge. Of the writings of Las Casas, the 
most valuable is his General History of the Indies. 
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Las Cases, MARIN Josepn EMMANUEL Avauste Drev-' 
DONNÉ, Comte DE, (/as’kaz,) a French patrician, cele-; 
brated for his chivalrous devotion to Napoleon Buona- 
parte. He was born at the chateau of Las Cases, in the 
departmentof the Haute-Garonne, in 1766, aud acquired | 
distinction in several actions as a naval officer; among 
these, was the storming of Gibraltar by the combined | 
fleets of France and Spain. At the outbreak of the 
French revolution, he joined the emigrants at Coblentz, 
and after sharing iu the fruitless efforts of the Vendean 
war and the expedition to Quiberon, settled in Eug- 
land. He was among the first of the emigrants to re- 
turn to France on the invitation of Napoleon ; and huv- 
ing engaged himself as a volunteer under Bernadotte, 
when the English attacked Flushing in 1809, he became 
known to the emperor, and gradually rose high in his 
confidence. His loyalty to Napoleon shone the brighter 
for his reverses in 1814 und the year following, when he 
accompanied him to St. Helena, and remained in the 
closest intimacy with him for eighteen months. At the 
close of each day, Las Cases voted all that transpired, | 
and every thought expressed by the emperor, in a 
journal, which has since been published as a Mémorial | 
de Sainte Héldne; and in the perusal of which, it must 
be remembered, that it came under the eye of Napoleon, 
leaf by leaf, as it was written, This modern Bayard 
was at length sent a prisoner to England, and treated 
with every indignity, not to say petty spite, by the gov- 
ernmentof the time, under Lord Castlereagh. The Em- 

ror Francis ut lust interfered in his favor, aud he was 
allowed to pass the remainder of his days in peace in 
the vicinity of Paris. D. 1842. 

Lasciv'ious,a (Fr. lascif; Lat. lascivus, from Sansk 
las, to play amorously.}) Wanton; lewd; libidinous; 
lustful; voluptuous. 

The loose encounters of lascivious men. — Shake. 

— Having a tendency to excite wanton motions or salacious 
desires. 

He capers . . . to the lascivious pleasing of a lute.” —Shaks. 

Lasciv'iously, adv. In a lascivious or voluptuous 
manner; lewdly. 

Lasciv‘iousness, n. State or quality of being las- 
civions ; saluciousness ; voluptuousness ; lewdness; wan- 
tonness. 

—Tendency to foster sensuality and promote lustful in- 
dulgences. 

Laser. Crrena‘icum, Asa DU, n. [Lat] A gum- 
resin which was greatly esteemed by the ancients, and 
obtained from the north of Africa. It is described by 
Dioscorides (lib. iii., c. 48), and, under the name of 
silphion, by Theophrastus. Different names were given 
to differeut parts of the plant which affords it, the term 
laser being exclusively applied to the inspissated juice. 
From the representations of the plant upon the coins 
of Cyrene, it appears to have been one of the Umbel- 
liferæ; and according to Lindley (Flora Medica, p. 52), 
was in all probability obtained from Tiapsiu Silphion 
or Garganica. 

Laserpitium, n. (Bot.) A genus of umbelliferous 
plants, order Apiaceæ. The root of L. glabrum, the 
Laser-wort, is violently purgative, and even caustic. 

La’‘ser-wort, Lz du-wonr, u. ( Bat.) See LASERPITIUM. 

Lash, n. [Another form of lezsh, q. v.] The thong or 
plaited cord which forms the cutting part of a whip; a 
cord: a string. — A stroke with a whip or anything 

liant and tough; as, to inflict the punishment of the 

šh. — A stroke of trenchant sarcasm; a cutting satire; 
any expression or retort calculated to wound or give 
pain; as, his speech was a lash at vice. 

—v.a. To strike with a lash or anything pliant and 
tough; to flagellate; to castigate; to scourge or whip. 
—To throw up with a sudden jerk; to move with a 
sudden spring; to kick ont. 

He falls, and lashing up his heels, bis rider throws. Dryden. | 

—To beat or strike, as with something loose; to dash 
against. 

“And big waves lash the frighted shores.“ Prior. 

—To bind or tie with a leash, or a rope or cord; to secure 
or fasten by tying a cord to; as, to lash a sailor to the 
rigging, to lush a broken chair. 
—v.n. To ply the whip; to strike at. 
“To laugh at follies, or to lash at vice.”— Dryden. 
To lash out. To be unruly or unmanageable; also, to 
fling or kick out: as, a horse lashes out his heels. 

Lash’er, n. One who whips or castigates with a lash. 

—In “ngland, a salmon-weir. 

A cord for binding. — See Lasnina. 

Lash’ing, n. A rope or cord for binding or securing. 

(Sometimes written lasher.) — Flagellation; castigation ; 
a flogging: a whipping. — Extravagance; unruly or un- 
manageable conduct 

Las’ket, n. (Naut.) Same as LATCHING, g. v. 

Lass, n. | From laddess, the old feminine of lad.) A young 

woman or grown girl, — particularly a country girl. 

Lassa, (las’sa,) or H' Inssa, (usa,) [i. e., Land of 
the Divine Intelligence.“ Ju city of Asia, cap. of Great 
Thibet. on the Mouran River, an affluent of the Sampoo: 
Lat. 29° 30“ N., Lon. 90° 40’ E. It is a populous and 
commercial town, and distingnished by numerous hand- 
some buildings, large numbers of convents, and the 
great temple of the Buddhist faith, a building situated 
in the centre of the town, and covering twelve acres of | 
ground The city, which is of an oval form, is about 4 
miles long by 114 in width, is entirely walled in, and 
entered by 5 strongly defended gates. Pop. Estimated 
at 24,000. 

LasselLle’, in Wisconsin, a village of Douglas co., about 
22 m. E. by N. of Superior City. 

Las sellville. in N-w Fork, a post-village of Fulton 
co., about 68 m. W. N. W. of Albany. 
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Las'sen, in California, a N. E. co., adjoining Nevada 
Territory; area, about 3,200 sq. m. Rivers. Susan and 
Pitt rivers, besides several smaller streams and lakes. 
Surface, diversified; soil, in the valleys, fertile. Min. 
Gold, silver, and copper. Cup. Susanville. 

Lassen, in Nevada, a mining village of Humboldt co., 
about 20 m. N. of Unionville. 

Las sens, in Quifurnia, a village and township of 
Tehama co., abt. 22 m. S. E. of Red Bluff; pop. of town- 
ship abt. 600 

Las sen’s Peak, in California, a peak of the Sierra 
Nevada, iu Shasta co.; elevation abt. 10,000 feet. 

Las sie, n. In Scotland, a lass; a country girl. 

“ Tassie wi’ the lint-white locks, .. . 
Wilt thou be my dearie, O? - Burns. 

Las'situde, n. [Fr.; Lat. lassitudo, from lassus, faint, 
languid, weary, from lanyueo, to be faint, weary.) Faint- 
ness; heaviness; weakness; languor of body or mind; 
dulness. 

Lost in lassitude lay all the man. Pope 

Lass' lorn, a. Forsaken by his lass or mistress, as a 
lover. — Shaks. 

Las so. n. [Fr. laisse; Sp. Iazo.] A long rope or cord, 
sometimes made of strips of leather, and used by the 
natives of the pampas of South America to catch wild 
horses, or any animal, though in full career. The 
Gauchos (q. v.) are 80 expert in the use of this urticle, 
that they can take the smallest animal with equal faucil- 
ity with a horse or bull, either by entangling the head, 


Fig. 1525. — Lassorne. 


leg, or encircling the body (Fig. 1523); so that, whether 
in the peaceful occupation of the chase, or in the strife 
of battle, the S. American hunter, with his lasso, be- 
comes a most formidable antagonist, as he can jerk his 
missile from a great distance, and drag the soldier as 
readily from his saddle as hurl him, steed and arms, in 
helpless defeat on the plain. In California and Mexico, 
the lasso is culled a lariat. 

—v.a. To catch with a lasso; as, to lasso a buffalo. 

Lasswade, (/as’waid,) a town and parish of Scotland, 
iu Mid-Lothian, 514 m. S. EK. of Edinburgh. Manuf. Gun- 
powder and paper; also iron and brass foundries, and 
oatmeal mills. Pop. 6,600. 

L’Assomp’tion, a S. W. co., p. Quebec, on the St. Law- 
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is equivalent to abont 114 tons. In Holland, the grain 

last comprises 1014 imp. grs. At the Cape of Good 

Hope, the lust is equal to 10 madden = 30°608 imp. bush. 

—The burden or tonnage of a ship. 

(Eng. Law.) A local court holden in Kent, for lay- 
ing rates for the preservation of the marshes. 

—v.a. To form with a last; to fit or adjust with a last; 
as, to /ast a boot. 

Last/age, n. [Fr. lestage, from lest, ballast. See Last.) 
A duty levied in some markets, for permission to trans- 
port commodities. 

(Naut.) Ballast; lading of a ship. — Stowage- room, 
in a ship. 

Last‘ing, p.a. Durable; that may last, continue, or 
eudure; of long continuance; as, a lasting evil, a last- 
tng color, a lasting peace. 2 

—n. Endurance. — A sort of strong durable woollen stuff. 

Lastingly, adv. With continuance; durably; per- 


petually. 

Lastingness, n. Durability; state of long continu- 
ance. 

Last'ly,. adv. In the last place; in the end or conclu- 


sion. — At last; finally; at length. 

Lastre'n. n. (B-t) A genus of ferns, order Polypo- 
dacre. The L. filix-mas has been used in medicine. The 
rhizome, when powdered, is considered an excellent ver. 
mifuge, especially in case of tapeworm, It is also used 
for tanning. 

Las Vegas, (las va'gas,) in New Mexico, a post - village, 
cap. of San Miguel co., abt. 60 m. E. by S. of Santa Fé. 

Latacun’ga, a town of Ecuador. See Tacusea. 


Latak ia. or Ladak ieh, (d“ u e- d.) a decaying town 


of Syria, 96 m. N. W. of Aleppo, and 74 m S. by E. of 
Iskunderoon ; pep. from 6.000 to 10,000. It is the an- 
cient LAODICEA (AD MARE), 7. v. 

A kind of fine Turkish tobacco, obtained 
from Latakia, in Syria. 


Lata nin, n. (Fr. latanier.] A genus of African plants, 


order Palmaceæ, with fan-shaped leaves. and forming 
trees 20 or 30 feet high. The pulp of the fruit of L. 
Commersonit, though disagreeable in flavor, is eaten by 
the negroes. This species is a native of the Mascarenhas 
Islands, and is often cultivated in our hot-houses. 
Latch, n. [From A. S. /æccan, to seize, to take hold 
off; Gael. glac, to seize.) A small piece of wood or 
metal used as a fastening for a door. 
(Naut.) See HATCHING. 
—r.a. To fasten or secure with a latch, as a door. 
Lateh‘et, n. [From latch; Fr. lacet.) A shoe-string 
or fastening. 
Latch’-key, n. A key employed in raising the latch 
Naut.) On board 


of a door. 

Latch’ing, Latch, Las‘ket, n. ( 
ship, one of the loops formed on the line that is sewed 
to the head of the bonnet, and connecting it with the 
foot of the sail. 

Late, a. (comp. LATER, or LATTER; super. LATEST, or 
Last.) [A. S. let; Du. luat; Icel. latr, slow, tardy ; 
Goth. lats, sluggish; probably allied to lassus, weary. 
See LASSITUDE.) Coming after the usual time; slow; 
tardy ; long delayed ;—opposed to early ; as, a late comer, 
a late spring. — Far advanced toward the end or close; 
as, late at night, late in the London senson — Last, or 
recently in any place, office, or character; existing not 


rence; area, 325 sg. m. Cap. L'Assomption, Pop. 15,473. 

Last, a. [A. S.; be r. letzt; O. Ger. lezeak] The latest; 
that comes after all the others in time; thut follows all 
the rest; hindmost; that is behind all the others in 
place; beyond which there is no more; final; ultimate; 
as, the last day of the year. 

“The last of all the Romans, fare thee well!“ — Shakes. 
Next before the present; as, last week. — Utmost; that 
does not admit of increase, extension, or superiority. 

“They are contending for principles of the last importance." 

Rob. Hall. 

—Mennest; lowest: us, to take the last prize. — Com- 
pleted or finished with excellence derived from long 

ractice; as, he gave his picture the last touches. — 

ost unlikely; least adapted; apparently not possessed 
of the necessary character or quality ; as, she is the last 
woman to be trusted, he is the last man I would recom- 
mend, &c. 

At List, or at the last, finally; at the end; in the con- 
clusion. 

“To return, and dle at home at last. — Goldsmith. 

To the last, to the end, finish, or conclusion. 

“ Politicians . . . blunder on in business to the last.” — Pope. 
On one's last legs, on the verge of failure, ruin, or 
death; in the last extremity of health, credit, or for- 
tune. 

aiv. The last time; the time immediately before the 
present; as, I saw her last at the opera. — Finally; in 
conclusion; ultimately. — Following all others in order, 
place, or time. 

—v.n. [A. S lestan, gelestan, to fulfil, to follow, to en- 
dure, to continue; Ger, Listen, to do, to fulfil.] To con- 
tinue to serve some purpose or end; to stay; to con- 
tinue in time or progress; to endure; to maintain exist- 
ence.— To continne without diminution or decay; to 
keep in an intact or unimpaired state; tu hold out. 
The Latin volume... may last as long as books last.” —Bacon. 

Last, n. [A. S. / st-, a footstep.) A pattern or mould 
exhibiting the form of the human foot, made of wood, 
on which boots or shoes are shaped. 

—{A. S. hlest; Ger, last; Fr. laste | (n.) A load or 
burden; — hence, a certain weight or measure of capa- 
city, varying in different countries, and also in applica- 
tion to different articles, The ship last, in Denmark, 
N. Germany, Norway, Russia, and Sweden, is equal to 2 
tons English. In N. Germany and the Zollverein, the 
grain last measures about 11 imp. grs.,and the coal last 
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long ago, but now decayed, departed, or deceased: as, 
the late George Peabody, the late government, my late 
rtner.— Occurring not long azo; not long pust; 
ence, recent; new; novel; modern; as, the latest news. 
—adv. After the proper time or usual season ; after long 
delay; behindhand. “ Better late than never.“ (Tusser.) 
—Kecently; not long ago; lutely. 
Words or deeds long past or late." —Milton, 
Far into the night, day, week, or other particular pe- 
riod of time. 

Of late, lately; in times past; near the present; as, 
business has been dull of late. — Too late, not in time; 
after the due or proper moment; as, it was then too late 
to take precautions. 

Lateen’-sail, n. (Naut.) A peculiar form of sail 
(Fig. 1521.) usually ofen triangular figure, extended by 
what is called a lateen-yard, which is swung about one- 
quarter the distance from the lower end, and is brought 


down at the tack, while the other end is elevated at ar 
angle of forty-five degrees. Such sails are generally 
used in the Mediterranean waters, and form the rig of 
xebecs, polaccas, feluccas, and settees. 

Lately: adv. Recently; net long ago; as, he has lately 
come from abroad. 

La'tency, n. State of being latent or concealed. 

Late’ness, n. State of being late or delayed, or of 
coming after the usual, proper, or appointed time; as 
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the lateness of the harvest. — State of being out of time, 
or after the specified time; time far advanced in any 
particular period; as, lateness of the day, lateness in 


life. 

La’tent, a. [Fr.; Lat. latens, from late, to lurk; Heb. 
laat, to muffle, to cover.] Hid; concealed; secret; not 
seen: not visible or apparent; as, latent talent. 

L. bud. (Bot) A bud which survives long without 
growing, and commonly without being visible exter- 
nally. — Worcester. 

L. heat. ( Phys.) See HEAT. 

L. operation. (Surg.) Oue of the methods of cutting 
for the stone. 

L. period. (Med.) A state of disease in which the 
symptoms are eo concealed and obscure as to escape the 
observation of the physician. — Dunglison, 

La'tently, adv. Ina latent manner; secretly; invis- 
ibly. 

Later, a. [Comp. deg. of late.) After; posterior; sub- 
sequent. 

“But He is risen, a later star of dawn.” — Wordsworth. 

Lateral, a. Fr.; Lat. lateralis, from latus, lateris, a 
side.] Pertaining to the side; springing from, or at- 
tached to the side; as, lateral branches — Directed to 
or acting on the side; as, a lateral view, a lateral con- 
tingency. 

. equation. (Math.) An equation of the first degree 

L. stress or pressure. ( Mech.) A pressure at right an- 
gles to the length, as of a beam ; — in contradistinction 
to longitudinal stress or pressure. 
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Lathe, (lith,) n. [Etymol. uncertain; perhaps from W. 
ilathrn, to make smooth. } (ue. A machine for turn- 
ing wood. ivory. metals, &c., by causing the material to 
be operated upon to revolve upon central points, and be 
cut bya tool fixed in a slide-rest or held by hand, The 
L. is of very ancient origin, and seems to have been 
known to the Greeks and Romans, but, till within the 
last half century, was a very rude and almost inopera- 
tive machine, compared with the elegant, very power- 
ful, and well-constructed piece of mechanism now in 
use. The construction of the present L. is us follows: 
A long frame, called the lathe-bed, having a perfectly 
planed surface, and a slat or mortise from end to end, is 
fixed at each end upon two short standards, and upon 
one end of it a frame, called the head-stock or mandru- 
Jrame, is bolted; this frame carries the short shaft or 
mandril, upon which are the driving pulleys. The end 
of the mandril stands through the inner side of the 
frame, and is screwed so that a socket or centre-chuci. 
may be fixed on it; this chuck acts as a centre for the 
work to rest upon, and has a projecting arm or drirer 
to carry it round with it. Another frame called the 
back-centre frame, capable of being fixed upon the lathe- 
bed at any distance from the front centre, has a cylin- 
der, with a pointed end or centre, at precisely the same 
height as the other, with two set-screws, one to adjust 
the centre-piece, the other to fix it. The work is placed 
between these two centres, and caused to revolve by a 
band passing over a pulley on the mandril, if the lathe 
be large, and by a treadle and band-wheel, if small. In 


Lat/erally, adv. By the side; sideways.—In the di- 
rection of the side. 

Lateran, (lil'e-rdn.) (Eccl. Hist.) This name, derived 
from the old Roman family of the Laterani, whose chief, 
Plautius, implicated in the Piso conspiracy, was exe- 
cuted by Nero in 65, was applied to their palace, pre- 
sented by Constantine I. to the popes. The greater part 
of the Lateran palace was destroyed by fire in 1308. 
Gregory XI., on restoring the seat of the papacy from 
Avignon to Rome, in 1377, took up his abode at the 
Vatican. The church of St. John of Lateran, called 
“the Mother and Head of all the churches of the city 
and the world,” built by Constantine I., was dedicated 
to the Saviour. Lucius II., who rebuilt it in the 12th 
cent., dedicated it to John the Baptist, (Fig. 1525,) and it 


Fig. 1525. — 8T. JOHN LATERAN, (Rome.) 


is celebrated for the councils held in it, Oct. 5-31, 649; 
Nov. 1, 864; Aug., 900; Jan. 31, 993; Feb. 12, 1111; 
March 18-23, 1112; March 5,1116; March 18 to April 5, 
112; (ninth general); April 20, 1139 (tenth general); 
March 5-19, 1179 (eleventh general); Nov. 11-30, 1215 
(twelfth general); and May 3, 1512, to March 1%, 1517, 
by some called the nineteenth general. Every newly 
elected’ pope takes possession of this church in great} 


small lathes, the rest, upon which the tool is held, is 
fixed in a socket cast on a small slide by a set-screw; 
the slide is for adjusting its position, and is capable of 
being fixed at any part of the lathe-bed between the 
centres. In large Jathes the slide-rest is always used. 
See SLIDE-KEST. 

(Eng. Hist.) An Anglo-Saxon territorial division, of 
which the etymology is uncertain. Kent is the only 
county divided into lathes, each of which contains four 
or five hundreds. Each was originally under the juris- 
diction of a lathe-reeve, subordinate to the sheriff of the 
county. 

Lathe’-bed, n. (Mech.) That part of a lathe on which 
the poppet-head slides forward or backward to its re- 
quired position. 

Lath’er, v.a. [A S. thrian, to anoint; perhaps akin 
to Icel. /odra, to foam, from Hr, the foam of the sea.) 
To anoint or spread over with lather or foam of soap ; 
as, to lather one’s beard. 

—To administer a severe flogging ; as, to lather an unruly 
boy. 

—v.a. To form a froth or foam with water and soap. 

Choose water pure, such as will lather cold with soap." —Saynard. 

Lath’ering, n. A castigation; a flogging. 

Lath‘ing, u. A covering made with laths. — Art or 
practice of covering with laths, 

Lathrw’a, n. ([Gr. lathraios, concealed.) (Bot.) A 
curious genus of the order Orobanchacex, called Tooth- 
wort. The English name arose from the root, which is 
parasitic on the roots of trees, and is branched and 
clothed with numerons fleshy scales resembling teeth. 
On this ground the old herbalists considered it a specific 
for toothache. 

Lath’-rending, n. Work or business of making or 
splitting laths. 

Lath’rop, in California, a village of Lassen co. 

Lathrop, in Pennsylvania, a post-township of Busque- 
hanna co.; pop. about 1,100. 

Lath-werk. n. Batten-work in the form of thin, 
narrow strips of wood, affixed to the sides of a room to 
receive a coating of plaster. 

Lath’y, a. Thin, slender, and tall; 
as, a lathy individual. 


resembling a lath ; 
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ing the limbs rigid, but without pain. Some es 
are American, among Which L. palustus, the Marsh 
Lathyrus, found in wet meadows and thickets from N. 
England to Oregon, and giving in June beautifnl large 
drooping flowers, variegated with blue and purple. 

Latian, (/d’shan,) a. Belonging or having reference to 
the ancient Latium, a country of Italy, S. of the Tiber. 

| Latib’ulize, v. u. 7 Lat. latibulum.] To hiber- 
nate; to lie burrowed or domiciled. 

Latib'ulum, u., pl. Latiputa. [From Lat. latere, to lie 
0 8 A burrow; a lair; a secret hiding-place or 
den. 

Laticiferous, a. [Lat. later, and ferre, to bear.) 
(Bat ) Applyiug to the tissue conveying the latex of a 

plant. 

| Lat‘iclave, n. [ Lat., from latus, and clavus.) (Roman 
Antiq) Bee CLavus. 

Laticos’tate, a. | Lat. latus, broad, and costatus, ribbed.) 
Broad-ril-bed, 

Latiden’tate, a. [Lat. latus, and dentatus, toothed.] 
Broad-toothed. 

Latifo'liate, Latifo'lious, a. [Lat latus, and fo- 
lium, leaf.) ( Bot.) Broad-leaved. 

Latimer, Huen, an English bishop and reformer, B. at 
Thurcaston, Leicestershire, abt. 1490. He was educated 
at Cambridge, and received the degree of m. 4. in 1514. 
He was then, as he says himself, “as obstinate a Papist 
as any in England,” but became a Protestant chiefly 
through the influence of Bilney. He strenuously pro- 
mulgated the doctrines of the Reformation, and being 
an admired preacher, his influence on his hearers was 
consequently very great. His fame reaching Henry 
VIII., he sent for him, and was so pleased with his dis- 
courses as to confer on him the bishopric of Worcester. 
But Latimer was no time-server; on the contrary, he 
expostulated with the king on his cruelties. He after- 
wards resigned his bishopric; and, on the fall of Lord 
Cromwell, his patron, he was sent to the Tower, where 
he remained till the accession of Edward VI., who would 
have restored him to his diocese, but he refused. He 
then resided with Cranmer, whom he assisted in fram- 
ing his homilies, and in completing the work of reforma- 
tion. When Mary came to the throne, he was commit- 
ted to the Tower, whence he was sent, with Ridley and 
Cranmer, to Oxford, to hold a conference with several 
doctors from the universities. He pleaded that he was 
old, sick, and had used the Latin tongue but little for 
twenty years; he was therefore permitted to give in a 
long profession of faith in writing, for which he was con- 
demned as a heretic, and imprisoned for more than one 
year in Bocardo, the common jail of Oxford. He was 
then again summoned before the commissioners, but re- 
fusing to recant, he was sentenced to the stake, and was 
burned at the same stake with David Ridley, 1555, Lat- 
imer, after commending his soul to God, thus cheered 
his brother-sufferer: “ We shall this day, my lord, light 
such a candle in England, as shall never be extin- 
guished.” His sermons have often been printed. 

Lat'‘imore, in Pennsylvania, a township of Adams co.; 
pop. about 1,197. 

Lat“ i more Creek, in Pennsylvania, enters the Cone- 
wago Creek in Adams co, 

Latin, a. Relating or belonging to the Latins, or peo- 
ple of Latium, Italy; — bence, Roman; as, the Latin 
language. 

— Belonging to, or written in the language of, the Latins 
or Romans; as, a Latin delectus, a Latin oration. 

—n. The language of the people of ancient Rome. — See 
LATIN LANGUAGE. 

(Anc. Geog.) A native or inhabitant of Latium. 

Latin Church, n. (Ecci. Hist.) A name applied to 
the Roman Catholic Church and the churches in com- 
munion withit, as distinguished from the Greek Church. 


state, and bestows his blessings upon the people from | Lathy’rus, n. [Gr. lathyros, a votching.] (Bot.) A con- Lat in Cross, n. A cross with the lower limb consid- 


its balcony. A new palace, adjoining the church, was 
built by Sixtns V. in 1586. 

Laterifo'lious, a. [Lat. laterix, and folium, leaf.) 
(Bot.) That grows on the side of a leaf at the base, as 
a flower. — Lindley. 

Lateritious, (-ish’us,) a. [Lat. lateritius.] Resem- 
bling bricks; having the color of bricks. 

L. sediment. (Med.) The name given to a dirty-red- 
colored precipitate, sometimes found in the water of 
persons laboring under disease ; in other words, a brick- 
colored sediment of the urine. 

Latescence, (vrns, n. [From Lat. latescere —latere, 
en be hid.) A partial retirement from view or knowl- 
edge. 

(Zol) Tendency to milk: milkiness, or milky color. 

t'est, a. [Super. of late, q. »] That comes last ofall; 
longest after the appointed time; tardiest ; as, latest in- 
telligence, the latest comer. 

Late-wake, n. (Arch) Same as LICH-WAKE, 7. v. 

Late ward, a. Somewhat late; — opposed to for- 
ward (R.) 

La'tex, n. [Lat.] (Bot.) A coagulable sap which cir- 
culates in the vessels of the lactiferous tissue of plants, 
The term is extended to any kind of viscid fluid con- 
veyed in the Jactiferous vessels, whether opaque or not. 

Lath, n. [Fr. and Ger. latte.) ( Arch.) A thincleft piece 
of wood used in slating, tiling. and in plastering. Pan- 
tile laths are long square pieces of fir or oak, on which 
the pantiles hang. The term has also lately been ap- 
plied to the wrought-iron strips that serve to fasten the 
slates or the sheets of metal on a roof: or to the strips 
that support the filling-in part of a fire-proof floor. 

—v.a. To cover or line with laths. 

Lath’am, in Ohio, a post-village of Pike co., about 24 
m. 8.8.W. of Chillicothe. 

Lath’-brick,n. A long, narrow brick for drying malt 
upon in the kiln. 


siderable genus of herbaceous, climbing plants, order 
Fabacex, tho 
most familiar spe- 
cies of which are 
L. odoratus, the 
Sweet Pea, L. 
latifolius, and L. 
sylvestus, natives 
of Europe, and 
cultivated in 
gardens for the 
beauty of their 
flowers. The tu- 
berous roots of L. 
tuberosus, the 
Everlasting Pea 
(Fig. 1526), com- 
mon in corn-fields 
in various parte 
of Europe, are 
eaten, boiled or 
baked, in the 
countries where 
they are abun- 
dant. L. sativus, 
grown in the 8. 
of Europe under 
the name of Jesse 
or Jarosse, has 
been used for 
food; but it proves 
to be a slow poi- 
son both to man 
and beast, pro- 
dueing ultimately 
entire helpless- 


Fig. 1526. — EVERLASTING PEA, 
ness, by render- 


(Lathyrus tuberosus.) 
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| Latin’ity, u. 


erably larger than the other three. 

Latein Empire. ( Hist.) The Crusaders captured Con- 
stantinople April 9, 1204, and founded the Latin Empire 
of the East, which was overthrown by Michael (VIII.) 
Palmologus, July 25, 1261, who restored the Eastern or 
Greek Empire. 

Latinism, n. A Latin idiom or peculiarity of speech. 
“Milton has made use of frequent Latinisms."’— Addison. 
Latinist, u. A Latin scholar or critic; one versed or 

skilled in the Latin language. 
He left school a good Latinist." — Macaulay. 

Lutinis'tie, a. Consisting of, or pertaining to Latin; 
couched in a Latin style or idiomatic mode of expres- 
sion 

Latinlitaster. n. A pretender to a knowledge of 
Latin; one who has a smattering of the Latin tongue. 

(Lat. latinifas.) The Latin tongue or 
style of speech ; purity of the Latin style or idiom. 

“Tf Shakspeare was able to read Plautus with ease, nothing in 
Latinity could be hard to him.“ — Dennis. 

Latiniza’tion, n. Act of converting into Latin. 
Latinize, v.a. [Fr. latiniser.] To give to foreign 
words Latin terminations, and to make them Latin. 
—v. n. To use words or phrases borrowed from the Latin. 
“Tam liable to be charged that I Latinize too much." — Dryden. 
Latin Language and Literature. The Latin 
language, the speech of the ancient Romans, derived its 
name from the country of Latium, the central region 
of Italy. Latium was surrounded, in the south, by 
colonies of Greeks. by the Tyrrhenian Pelasgi on the 
plain of the Po, by the Ligurians at the foot of the 
Alps, by the Umbrians, by the Ausonians on the Tiber, 
the Oscans at the foot of Vesuvius, and the Etruscans 
on the Arno. The territory of Latinm. therefore, having 
Greeks on the one side and barbarians on the other, 
overrun in turn by both, aud at last peopled by different 
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tribes, gave rise to a language partaking of various 
elements. Many of the Latin words are of Greek deri- 
vation, a number of which are probably simple trans- 
plantations adopted alter the language was formed; 
but there are many others that have been more or less 
changed; and probably not a few that were originally 
Greek have come to lose all traces of their origin. The 
ters of husbandry and domestic occupation are mostly 
Greek, while those of warfare, on the contrary, are evi- 
dently not Greek. Hence it is concluded that the in- 
digenous Pelasgi were subdued by victorious invaders, 
This view is confirmed by the fact that the terms tor 
the simplest ideas are Greek; as, sto, I stand; sedeo, I 
sit; man o, L romain; while the terms referring to gov- 
ernment and laws do not appear to be Greek; as, rex, 
a king; jus, law; civis, n citi Words relating to 
religion are usualy not Greek, aud may have been fur- 
nished by the Etruscans. That the conquerors did not 
come by sea is indicated by the fact that most of the 
maritime terms are Greek. As the Romaus became 
musters of Italy, the other languages of the country dis- 
appeared. During the period preceding the first Punic 
war, the Roman language was in no settled state. It was 
necessarily exposed to a mixture of various idioms, from 
the diversity of foreigners who composed the early pop- 
ulation of Rome. It was not until the close of that 
period that any attention was paid to the regular settling 
of the principle- and forma of the language, and not until 
astill later time that any approved author labored upon 
the cultivation of style. Traces of the old forms of the 
lan zu ge are fonnd in fragments of the earliest poets, 
and also in the comedies of Plautus. The Latin language 
has only twenty-three letters, corresponding to those 
of the English. except that w is entirely wanting, that 
1 was used to represent both i and j, anil u to represent 
both wand o. Distinctive forms for these letters were 
not introduced until the Middle Ages. The letter & 
seldom occurs, and y and z exist only in a few Greek 
words, and came late into use. is also a letter of lute 
origin; and, at an early period, i was used instead of y, 
aud ss instead z. There is no article in the Latin lan- 
guage, a defect which frequen'ly gives rise to umbiguity. 
The characters used in writing greatly resembled, in 
the earliest period of the language, those of the Greek. 
The Romans nsed only capital letters, and on account 
of the inconvenience in rapid writing, they formed ab- 
breviations, by using the initial letters, or some of the 
principal letters of a word. Until the time of the poet 
Livius Andronicus, who flourished about 240 B. 0., there 
exist few monuments of the Latin language, The oldest 
of them is a hymn, which was chanted at their annul 
festival, by the fratres arval, a college of Roman 
priests. [twas dug up at Rome in 1778, and is believed 
to be as old as the time of Romulus. It contains but 
few words that remained in the language. The next 
specimens belong to the time of Numa, and are the 
Sulian hymn, which was unintelligible to Horace, and 
the laws of Numa; after which come the laws of the 
Twelve Tables. about B. d. 40. After the Romains had 
conquered the south of Ttaly and Greece, Greek terms 
and phrases were grafted on the old Latin stock. and 
the language lost much of its original form. What, 
however, it lost in originality, it gained in refinement 
and polish: so that its golden age dates nearly from this 
transformation, — from the death of Sylla through the 
reign of Augustus. The progress of the Romans in the 
arts and sciences during this period has excited the 
admiration of posterity, and secured them a rank among 
the distinguished nations of antiquity second only to 
the Greeks. They had seen their inferivrity in these 
respects to the Greeks, and hal been brought to admire 
and copy their poetry, oratory, and works of art. 
Much, too, was owing to the comparative tranquillity 
which they enjoyed during this period, and the pro- 
tection and encouragement which was afforded to them. 
The langnage of the upper classes (lingua nobilis, 
cliesicu) was distinguished from that of the common 
people (lingua plebeia, vulgaris), the latter of which is 
Only preserved to us in a few phrases iu the comic 
poets. There was also a lingua urbana distinct from 
the lingua rustici, as well as a lingua provincialis. 
After the death of Augustus, the linguage became more 
and more corrupt, by the introduction of foreign terms 
from almost every language with which the people 
came in contact. The degeneracy became more rapid 
after the time of the Plinys. as there was no writer 
capable of moderating it. The successive incursions 
of the Goths, Vandals, aud Lombards flooded it with 
foreign words and forms, That the Latin language did 
not share the destruction of the Roman empire was due 
to Christianity, which had adopted it; and thongh it at 
first deteriorated it. it afterwards secured its perpetuity. 
It remained, in Europe. the ecclesiastical, political, aud 
official language. long after it had ceed to be spoken, 
except in cloisters. At the revival of letters, Latin was 
the common language of the savans of Europe, and was 
written by many of them with great ease and purity. 
Bacon wrote the principal of bis works in Latin, believ- 
ing that it was destined to be the universal and common 
languaygeof leurne men. The Reformation was a great 
blow to the general nse of the Latin language, by de- 
priving it of its prestige and authority, and exalting the 
vernacular languages above it. Still, however, even in 
the present d many learned works are produced in 
Latin. particularly in Germany and Holland.--The 
Romana being chiefly devoted to war, politics, and legi 
lation, for five centuries were possessed of no literature 
worthy of the name. From the first it was an imitation 
of that of Greece, and hence its general characteristics 


are correctness and precision, with little of the bucyant 
vigor and various coloring of original genius. Even 
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in its most cultivated period, the poets seem to have 
had little conception of originality, except as the im- 
portation of a new style from Greece. It was not till 
after the Romans had conquered Magna Grecia and 
Sicily, and had thus become intimately acquainted with 
Greek literature, that they began to turu their atten- 
tion to that subject Their first poet was Livius An- 
dronicus, a Greek taken at the capture of Tarentum, 
and who produced Latin tragedies und comedies, trans- 
luted from and modelled after the Greek. The poet 
Eunius (u. c. 239-169) was regarded by the Romans as 
the father of their poetry. He wrote tragedies, satirical 
and didactic poems, and the “ Annales,” an epic on Ro- 


man history, for which he was the first to use the Latin 
hexameter. Distinguished as tragic poets about this time, 
were Pacuvius, the nephewof Ennius, and his contem- 
porary Attius. Next follows the comic poet Pliutus, whose 
plays, though rather of a low and coarse nature, abound 
n genuine touches of wit and humor, aud were much ad- 
mired. Inder Terence (195-159) Latin comedy rose to its 
highest, though not to Attic excellence. His comedies are 
all translated er adapted from Greek sources, chiefly Me- 
nander, and are distinguished for the elegance and pu- 
rity of their style. He sought to delineate the pathetic as 
well as the ridiculous features of duily life; and though 
inferior to Plautus in native vigor, he surpassed hint in 
constructive talent aud depth of feeling. Nearly con- 
temporary with him were Novius and Pomponius, au- 
thors ot popular farces; Cæcilius Statius and Atranius, 
who introduced Roman instead of Greek manners upon 
the stage. Lucilius (148-103), a patrician by birth, gave 
to literature the advantage of his rank as well as genius, 
and was regarded by the Romans as the father of satire, 
a style of poetry in which he eminently distinguished 
himself. The Romans, after this period, had no distin- 
guished dramatic writers; their pieces were mostly 
translations or imitations of Greek works. The later 
tragic writers of the Augustan age, Asinius, Pollio, Va- 
rius with his Thyestes, und Ovid with his Metra, are 
praised, but they were never very popular. The ten 
tragedies which are ascribed to Seneca were never acted, 
and are too bombastic and rhetorical to please culti- 
vated minds. The first rude annalists of Rome were Q. 
Fabius Pictor and L. Cincius Alimentus, who were suc- 
ceeded by the elder Cato (234-149), author of the 
Origines of Rome, a work now lost. The last historian 
of importance in the pre-Angustan period of Roman 
literature, was L. Cassius Hemina, who wrote five or six 
books of Roman Annals, fragments of which are still 
extant, Pre-eminent among the numerons other an- 
thors of this period were L. Caelins, Anti Cn. Gel- 
lius, Bablius, Sempronius, Asellio, C. Junius, Piso Frugi, 
Bcaurus, Rufus, Catulus, Sylla, Valerius Antias. Dis- 
tinguished among the orators who flourished before the 
time of Cicero were Sulpicius, the two Gracchi — whose 
speeches were stated to have been learned and n stic, 
— Catulus, Crassus, Hortensius, and Antonius. Juris- 
prudence, as well as oratory, was suited to the genius 
of the Roman people, and among those most distin— 
guished for their legal acquirements were the elder 
Cato, the Screvolas, and Manilius. The Stoical philoso- 
phy had many partisans, the first famous disciples of 
which being Panmtius and Rutilius Rufus. The golden 
age of Latin literature is usually reckoned from the 
death of Sylla to that of Augustus (B. c. T-A. D. 14). It 
was then that the influence of Greek learning and Greek 
philosophy came most to be felt. A knowledge of Greek 
Was an essential part of a liberal education, and it was 
usual for the young men of means to finish their educa- 
tion by a residence of some time in Greece. In this 
period was Virgil (B. c. 70-19), one of the greatest epic 
ots that ever lived, aml whose great work, the ned, 
as ever been admired for its clegance and taste not less 
than for its genius, It represents the landing of Æneas 
and the foundation of his dominion in Latium; and 
although the poet did not live to give it his finishing 
touches, and desired it to be destroyed, yet it will ever 
remaina noble monument of his great genius. More 
perfect of its kind is his Georgics, a treatise of agricul- 
ture in the form of a didactic poem, and exhibiting his 
views and feclings respecting human life. His earlier 
Eclogues or pastorals manifest the same love for nature 
anda country life. Few writers have exerted so wide 
an influence upon æsthetic culture as Virgil. His cou- 
temporary and lifelong friend was Horace (B. c. 65-8), 
whose odes and epodes are models of skill and taste, and 
who introduced a number of new lyric metres. This 
poet is also eminent in satire, a species of writing origi- 
nal with the Romans, and which appears to have had a 
decided influence on the character of their literature. 
The works of Horace abound with maxims of practi- 
cal wisdom and happy philosophical apothegms; so 
that no classical author of antiquity is more fi ently 
read or quoted from. Ovid (B. €. 45-a. D. 14) in imagi- 
natiye power is scarcely surpassed by any other Latin 
poet. He was also possessed of a brilliant sportive wit, 
and great power of versification. Less generally and 
highly esteemed are Lucretius, the sublimest of didac- 
tic poets, whose De Natura Rerum served at once to 
illustrate the atomic theory of the world aud the Epicu- 
rean system of morals, and to polish and enrich the 
Latin language; Catullns (B. 87 k. c.). who introduced 
lyric poetry juto the literature of Rome, and whose ele- 
gies and epigrams are admired for their simplicity, 
beanty, and ungffected imagery. Tibullus, who gave to 
the elegv its highest degree of excellence; and his snc- 
cessor Propertius (B. about g c. 51, an amatory poet, 
who is also learned, awkward, and obscure. The place 
of the legitimate drama was now occupied by the mime 
or melodramatic farce, in which the characters of com- 
mou life were represented with the help of gesticulation 
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and with low jests, for the entertainment of the pope 
laco. It was invented by Mattius, and acquired its 
greatest celebrity from Laberius and Publius Syrus, the 
latter of whom interspersed it with moral sentiments, 
expressed with great felicity; but it never reached the 
standard of an elevated class of poetry. The greatest 
master of Latin prose of this or any other period was 
Cicero, who, in fact, has given name to the purest Latin 
composition He flourished B. c. 106 -43, and distin- 
guished himself ns an orator, so as to dispute the first 
place with Demosthenes. The orations of Cicero are 
remarkable for their copiousness and Inxuriance of ex- 
pression, He is master at once of the impassioned, the 
sublime, the pathetic, the grave, and the simple style, 
and has the art of adapting to every subject the appro- 
priate form and the fitting hue of expression. He also 
rendered most important service to the intellectual cul- 
tivation of his countrymen by the introduction to them 
of the more elevated moral philosophy of the Greeks. 
Originally a follower of Plato, he often adopted the 
ethical lessons of the Stoics, or, when their excessive 
austerities repelled him, embraced those of Aristotle. 
The doctrines of Epicurus he rejected as injurious to men, 
and especially in their relation as citizens. His works 
also affurd much information in regard to the history 
of ancient philosophy; as, for example, his Tuscular 
questions. Poetry, also, history, and the epistolary 
style, he touched only to adorn, , His letters are ad- 
mitted to be the most perfect specimens which the 
literature of Greece or Rome can produce. Next to 
him, as orators, were the accomplished Hortensius, the 
obsenre Ceelius Rufus, the cold, cautions, and accurate 
Lucinins Calvus, and especially Julius Cæsar (B. c. 10 
44), whom his contemporaries believed to be capable of 
rivalling even Cicero in eloquence. Pollio, Carvinus, 
and Cassius Severus, were also distinguished in this 
walk, Cæsar was Cicero's rival, also, in improving and 
refining the language. His * Conn aries on the 
Gallican War” are but little inferior to Herodotus in 
charm of diction. The historian next to him, in re- 
spect of style, is Cornelius Nepos, whose “Lives ™ are 
models of style in biographical composition, Sallust, 
(u. C. 86-34) approximated to his model Thucydides in 
richness and vigor of thought and terseness of expres- 
sion, though he marred his clear conception by an affec- 
tation of antiquated forms. His accounts of the Cati- 
linarinn conspiracy and the Jugurthine war are care- 
fully prepared and ambitious works, always profound, 
though often partisan in their judgments Livy (B.C. 
bu-A. D. 17), pre-eminently the general historian of Rome, 
excels in pictorial eflect, surpassing even the Greeks 
in the liveliness and richness of his coloring. and the 
animation and spirit of his delineations. The work, 
however, is more picturesque than accurate, and marked 
more by patriotism than candor. His style commands 
the adiniration of classical scholars; but circumstantial 
truth must he songht elsewhere. In what is termed 
the Silver age of Latin literature, from the death of 
Augustus to the ac ou of Hadrian (a.D. erga) 
everything is changed. Liberty has disappeared, an 

talent was made subservient to flattery, or to bombast 
and an affectation of wit. Every subject was rendered 
comic; prose and poetry were confounded. and new 
grotesqne forms of expression were invented. The 
purity of the langnage was no longer maintained, and 
it became corrupted by barbarismi, Seneca, who, with 
great talents, Was ambitious of shining by the brilliancy 
of his wit, the structure of his wutitheses, and the 
general terseness and point of his style, contribnted not 
alittle to the degeneracy of that period. His various 
prose writings abound in moral sentences and maxims, 
but reveal the pride of a Stuic in a style full of literary 
affectation. Eloquence was cultivated by Julins Flavus, 
by Domitius, and by Julins Africanus. Plays were pro- 
cuceed 3y Pomponius Secundus. Vargiuins, and Martinus. 
The epic degenerated from poetry to history: the Puar- 
salia of Lucan.the greatest effort in this line being rather 
declamatory than poetical. Valerius Flaccus, author of 
the Argenantics, n work pejther original nor brilliant, 
introduced an affectation of learned display. To this 
period belong Silius Italiens, author of Punica; Statins, 
anthor. of Thebais; and Manilius, author of Astro- 
nomica. In satire this perfod is more distinguished. 
Persius and Juvenal ape the chief masters of this art, — 
the latter disputing the palm of superiority with Hor- 
ace. Martial first gave to the epigram its present 
meaning, asa short poem, in which all the thoughts and 
expressions converge to a striking and npexpeected con- 
clusion. His twelve books of eprerams exhibit a singu- 
lar flow of wit and fertility of imagination, and afford 
much information regarding the social habits of the 
people. In prose, Paterculus ranks among the best 
huthors of this period. His work on Roman history is 
elegant apd elaborate, and is conceived in an impartial 
spirit, though it manifests an opposition to republican- 
ism, and a tendency in favor of the empire. The grent- 
est of Roman historians, however, is Tacitns, who, to 
great power of observation, unites intellectual strength. 
and whose experience of men and affairs furnishes the 
most sombre colors and sagacioys maxims. ‘He displays 
great ucuteness in penetrating into the jnner nature of 
men, exposing their hidden motives of action, their cun 

ning, servility, immornlity. With eloquence derivea 
from indignation, and with a skill in graphic represen- 
tation, guch as only Thucydides and Sallust have given 
us examples of, he wrote a narrative of his time Not 
to be compared with him, are Suetonius, the arid biog- 
rapher of the emperors: the florid panegyrist Florus; 
Valerius Maximus, a collector of anecdotes ; aud Quintus 
Curtins, the Roman historian of Alexander the Great. 
Quintilian (born 4. D. 40), in hie great work Jnstituteoneg 
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Oratoriw, displays a highly cultivated mind and a pol- 
ished and graceful style. He attempts to restore elo- 
quence to its former position, and lays down rules for 
the training of the orator, The elder Pliny displayed a 
great love for the study of nature, and drew attention 
to the physical sciences, which previous to his time had 
been entirely neglected. The letters of the younger 
Pliny are of much ue for the light they throw upon 
the period in which they were written; but many of 
them are ridiculously studied and elegant. The Brazen 
age, from the accession of Hadrian to the fall of the 
Western empire (a. D. 117- exhibits not only the 
decline of taste, but the corruption of the language. 
The intercourse of the Romans with barbarians became 
Much wore extended. Under the Antonines, especially, 
the language became overlaid with exotic words, 
phrases, and constructions. Literature was also culti- 
vated at Byzantium, Alexandria, Milan, and the princi- 
pal cities of Gaul, as well as at Rome. As the lite: ature 
declined, and the langnage became corrupt, the number 
of Erumimariaus increased; for classical Latin had be- 
come ahnost a dead langnage, to be learned only from 
the ancient models. Ausonius, a grammarian, rhetori- 
cian, und poet, wrote idyls aud epigrams marked by 
learning and wit: Claudian wrote epical sketches: Aure- 
lius Prudentius, the greatest of primitive Christian 

wts, wrote a great variety of hymns aud lyrical and 
her + pieces, portions of which are still employed in the 
service of the Catholic Church; St. Ambrose wrote Latin 
poems remarkable theiransteresimplicityand sublim- 
ity. Thedeclineof prose appears in the Historia Augusta, 
a collection of imperial biographics from Hadrian to Dio- 
cletiun. The summaries of Aurelius Victor, Eutropins, 
and Sextus Rufus, succeeded. Almost the list note 
worthy Roman history was that of Ammianus Marcelli- 
nus, extending to A. D. The grammariin Cornelius 
Fronto, and the rhetoricians Apuleius and Eunodins, are 
the best of their class, The Golden Ass of Apuleius is 
almost the only example in Latin literature of anything 
like u prose novel, or romance. The Church Fathers, as 
Tertullian, Minucins Felix, St. Cyprian, Arnobius, Lac- 
tuntius. St. Hilary, St. Ambrose, and St. Jero! are 
generally more remarkable for theological vigor than 
literary grace. To the reign of Justinian was drawn up 
that admirable system of laws which bears the imperial 
name. (See Jusiisian Cope.) Aulus Gellius, Nonins 
Marcellus, Festus Donatus, Macrobius, Servius, Pris- 
cianns, Caesariensis, and Isidore of Seville, continued 
to cherish its traditions by criticisms, analyses, and 
such like. Maternus wrote on mathematics, Frontinus 
and Vegetius on strateyetics, Palbidins on rural econo- 
my, and Solinns Publius Victor and Vibius Sequester on 

smography. 


a. |Lat. latus, and rostrum, beak.) 
(Ant.) Broad- rte vaked, as certain birds, 

Lat'ish. a. [From late.) Somewhat late. 

Lat is rectum. Lat., the right side.) (Math.) In the 

ns, the double of the ordinate of a focus. 

Latis‘simus Dori, n. (Lat. latissimus, broadest, 
and dorsum, the back.) (Anat.) The name of a broad, 
flat muscle of the back and side of t'e thorax, and 
which, being inserted into the arm, has, on account of 
its great strength, considerable power in moving the 
arm downwards and backwards, in the action prepara- 
tory to delivering a blow; and when the hands and 
arins are fixed. this muscle assists greatly in drawing up 
the body to their level. 

Latitancy, n. State of lurking or lying in wait; deli- 
tesrence. 

Lat itant, a. [Lat. Jati‘ans, from latere.) Latent; lying 
lurking or concealed; as, “small lutitant bubbles of 
nir.“ — Boyle, 

LaVitat, v. (Eng. Law.) A writ or summons issued by the 
user s Bench against a debtor supposed to be in 
hiding. 

Latitude, u. [Fr.; Lat. latituda, from latus, broad, 
wide; sume root as Gr. platys, broad, Ger. platt, and 
Eng. Har) Breadth; width; extent from side to side. 
“Provided the length do not exceed the latitude” 
(Witton )— Room: space; freedom from restraint or 
settled rules; — hence, laxity ; looseness; nutrammelled 
volition. 

* This kind of verse allows more latitude than any other.” 

Dryden. 

— Breadth of meaning or construction; extent of devia- 
tion from a fixed rule or settled point. 

—Ditfusion; scope; extent; reach. 

Albertus. .. for his great learning, and latitude of knowledge 
surnamed Magnus.” — Sir T. Browne. 

(Astron. and Geog.) L. and longitude are the means 
by which the exact position of any place on the earth's 
surface, or any star in the feld of the heavens, may be 
determined and described; but Lat. and Lon. in geog- 
raphy are not identical with Lat. aud Lon. in astronomy, 
and the terms will require a separate definition, accord- 
ing to ther acceptation in each science. — In Grog 
position of any place on the reds ined 
by the intersection of two ii N les at right 
angles to each other, oneof which is a great circle prss- 
ing through the place itself and the poles perpendien- 
larly to the plane of the equator: and the other, the 
equator itself, if the place happen to be situated on that 
line, or a eirele, the plane of which passes through the 
place in question in a direction parallel to the plane of 
the equator. Of these circles, the former shows the de- 
gree of Lon, on which the place is Sicunted, and the 
latter the degree or parallel of Lat. Lon is measured 
along the equator, E nnd W. of the meridian of Wash- 
ington, from UP to 1899, while Lat. is measured N. und 
8. of the equator, from the equator to th 


poles, on any! 
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eqnator, from 0° to 909. Lon. may also he described, in 
as the angle contained between the plane 
of the meridian of any place and the plane of the me- 

n of Washington which intersect in the earth's 

axis; and Lat. as the angle that is subtended at the 
earth's centre by the arc of the meridian, or great cir- 
cle, Which is intercepted between the position of any 
place on the earth's surface and the equator. This is 
not strictly true, however, as far as Lat. is concerned; 
as the earth is a spheroid in shape, and not an exact 
sphere (see EARTH, DEGREE, Grovesy); but, in the con- 
struction of maps and globes. id for all practical 
purposes of an ordinary nature, the difference is not 
appreciable; and as this angle, for any position on the 
earth’s suriace, would be equal to the altitude of the 
pole of the heavens at that place, the Lat of any place 
is usually determined by ascertaining the altitude of 
the pole at the place in question, wherever it mas hap- 
pen to be, — In Astron., the Lat, of any star is its angu- 
lar distance from the ecliptic measured on a great cit 
the plane of which passes through the star and the 
poles of the heavens; or it may be defined as the arc 
of this great circle that is intercepted between the po- 
sition of the star and the ecliptic, while its Lou, is the 
angle made by the inclination of the planes of the two 
great circles which intersect in the axis of the heavens, 
one of which passes through the star and the poles of 
the heavens, and the other through the poles of the 
heavens and the intersection of the equator and the 
ecliptic at the vernal equinox; or, in other words, the 
arc of the ecliptic intercepted between the planes that 
piss through the star and the first point of Aries, and 
the poles of the heavens, at right augles to the plane 
of the ecliptic. In astronomy, thereiore, the Lon. of 
heavenly bodies is measured along the ecliptic instead of 
along the equator as in geography; and celestial Lon. 
is reckoned all round the ecliptic eastward in one di- 
rection, from 09, or the first point of Aries, to 2609. It 
should be said that, in astronomical writings and calen- 
lations, the Lon. of places on the earth's surface is reck 
oned and noted in th me tanner, and not E. and W. 
of Washington, as in geography. The positions of the 
heavenly bodies are not now determined by latitudeand 
longitude, but by their right ascension and declination, 
(See Ascession, (Rigut;) Dercuinstion.) The determi- 
nation of Lat. and Lon. of any place on the earth's sur- 
face depends upon astronomical observations, the modus 
eprrandi of which is beyond the compass of the pres- 
ent work. The two simplest methods generally used 
by navigators and travellers are: — 1. For finding the 
latitude of a place, to observe the meridian altitude of 
a star whose declination or distance from the equator 
is known; or of the sun, whose declination at the time 
may be proved from the Nautical Almanack; the same or 
the difference (according to the direction of the declina- 
tion) of Che altitude and declination gives the meridian 
altitudeof the equator, which is the co-latitude, 2. The 
method for the determination of the longitude consists 
merely in determining at what hour on the chronom- 
eter (which is set to the time at Greenwich, or some 
place of known Lon.) the sun crosses the meridian, It 
is evident, that, as the sun completes a revolution, or 
8609, in 24 hours, he will move over 15° in 1 hour, or 19 
in 4 minutes. Now, if the watch be set to Washington 
time — viz., point to 12 o'clock when the sun is on the 
meridian of Washington, and if at some other place, 
when the sun is on the merivian there, the watch points 
tod bours 52 minntes, the diferenceof Lon, is 48, and 
the Lon, will be W. as the sun has arrived over the 
place later than at Washington; similarly, if the sun 
be over the meridian of a place at 9 hours 40 minutes 
A. u., the Lon. is 35 E. (by the chronometer). The ac- 
curacy of this method depends evidently upon the cor- 
rectness of the chronometer, 

(Note. We would here observe, that, in conformity 
with the general practice, and to avoid misconception 
and confusion, al! the degrees of longitude given in this 
work are calculated from the meridian of Greenwich ) 

Latitud'inal, a. Belonging to latitude; in the course 

of latitude. 

Latitudina’rian, a. [Fr. latitudinaire.] Not re- 
strained by rules; not confined by fixed or precise lim- 
its; as, “Jutitudinarian lov (Collier) — Indulging 
in Intitude of opinion ; thinking or acting independent 
of prescribed principles or popular opinion; lax in 
views or principles in a moral or religious sense; us, 
latitudinarian ideas, 

n. One who indulges in latitude of thought or opinion; 
one who is not bound by prescribed or settled limits in 
thinking. 

(Eng. Eccl. Hist.) This name was applied in the reign 
of Charles II. to a class of English divines who were 
opposed alike to the high tenets of the ruling party in 
the Church, and to the fanaticism which then distin- 
guished many of the Dissenters. They were, of course, 
the objects of much attack ; und one of their num! 
Fowler, bishop of Gloucester, expliined their prine 
ples in his treatise entitled The Principles and Practice | 


of certain modern Dirines of the Church af England | 


rulgarly called Latitudinarians, truly represented and 
defended, by way of Dialogue, Ih Heury More, and 
the other Platonizing divines of the time, were some- 
times comprehended under this appellation. The word 
has been since very generally nsed to designate those 
who bold opinions at variance with the more rigid in- 
terpretition of Scripture and English Church traditions, 
or merely as a term of party vituperation. 

Latitudina’rianism, n. Undue freedom orlaxness 

inion or belief, partionlarly in theology. 


Fier arianism bred fierce lattudiaaric m. De Quincey. 


great circle that is perpendicular to the plaue of the, Latitud'inous, d. Possessing latitude or wide extent. 
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Latium, (/ã'shi-um.) (Anc. Hist.) A considerable 
division of central Italy deriving its nume from the city 
Latium, said to have been founded by King Latinus u. d. 
1240. Æuvas, according to the legend, settled here with 
a colony of Trojans B. C. 1151, and the new colonists and 
aboriginal inhabitants, having united into one nation 
under his government, Were known as the Latius. They 
formed a confederacy of towns, with Alba Longa at 
their head; and alter the destruction of that town by 
the Romans, u. C. 665, the whole territory was reduced 
to subjection, The Latins rebelled k. c. 502, and atreuty 
was concluded between them aud the Romans B. C. 403, 
by which their independence was acknowledged, and 
an alliance concluded between the two powers, They 
joined other states against Rome, and the last war 

waged against them commenced B. C. 340. and termi- 
nated h. C. 338 in the defeat of the Latins, after which time 
they ceased to exist as an independeut people. The 
Roman franchise was, B. C. 91, bestowed upon all people 
of Italy who were allies of Rome. 

Latona. (Myth.) The danghter of Cwus the Titan, 
and Phoebe, or, according to Homer, of Saturn. Jupiter 
having with bis usual t ity fallen in love with La- 
tona, Juno, enraged at this additional proof of his per- 
fidy, sent the horrid monster Typhon to pursue her 
from place to place. and allow her not an instant's peace 
from mortal fear in beaven or earth. Neptune, moved 
with compassion, cansed the island of Delos to rise out 
of the Agean Sea; Latona there gave birth to Apollo and 
Diana. Juno obliged her to fly trom Delos. After hav- 
ing wandered over the greater part of the earth, and 
experienced the violence of Niobe and Tityus, she at 
length, though exposed to the resentment of Juno, be- 
came a powerlul deity, and saw her children receive 
divine honors, Her worship was generally established 
where her children received adoration, particularly at 
Argos, Delos, and other places where she bad temples. 

Lato’na, iv (uli/ornia, a village of Shasta co, on the 
Sacramento River, about 15 m. S. E. of Shasta. 

La Tortue, (la-tor-tu’,) a village of Huntingdon co., 
Lower Canada, abt. 15 m. S. of Montreal; pop. 500. 

Latour d'Auvergne, THÉOPHILE MALO CORRET DE, 
a French officer, B. at Carbaix, Finistère, 1743, of an 
illegitimate branch of the family of the Dukes of Bouil- 
Jon. On the outbreak of the revolution, he attached 
himself to the national cause The army of the Alps, 
which operated against the Sardinians in 1792, contained 
no braver officer than Latour. He was the first to enter 
Chambery, sword in hand. at the head of his company. 
But he would not hear of advancement in military rank ; 
and in the following year, though placed at the head of a 
column of 8,000 grenadiers in the army of the Pyrenees, 
he continned to wear the uniform of a captain. His corps 
obtained the name of the “internal column,” on acconnt 
of the dread which its bayonet charges inspired, When 
he was subsequently with the army of the Rhine in 
1800, as he still refused all promotion, Bonaparte be- 
stowed on him the title of “The First Grenadier of 
France.” He was killed, on 27th June of that year, at 
Oberhausen, near Neuburg, in Bavaria. The heroism 
and magnanimity of L. were wonderful; and French 
biographies are full of instances of his daring valor, his 
Spartan simplicity of life, aud bis chivalrous affection 
for his friends. 

La Trappe. See Trarpists. 

| Latreille, Preene ANpRr.(/a-tratl’,)a French naturalist, 
born at Brives in 17 At the age of 16 he was sent to 
Paris and educated for the Church, but the persecutions 
of ecclesiastics in the early years of the revolution led 
him to devote all his time and energies to the study of 
natural history, and expecially of entomology, in which 
he had long delighted. He had already gained the 
friendship of many eminent men of science, among 
whom were the Abbé Haüy, Fabricius, Lacépède, Cuvier, 
aud Geoffro at-Hilaire; and on the death of Lamarck 
he was appointed to the vacant chair of zodlogy. He 
was a correspondent of the Institute, member of the 
Academy of Sciences, and of most of the European 
academies, and chevalier of the Legion of Honor. 
Among the most important of bis numerous works are 
Genera Crustaceorum et Insectorum, published in 4 vols. 
in 1508-9; Histoire Naturelle dis Reptiles; Histoire 
Naturelle des Crustacés et des Insectes; the entomologi- 
cal portion of Cuvier’s Regue Animal: and contribu- 
tions to the Eneyeluprdie Methodique, and otherscicutifie 
works. L. was also distinguished for his great geograph- 
ical knowledge, D. 1533. 

La'tria, n. Int.; Gr. latreia.] Worship of the Almighty; 
— in the Roman Catholic Church, used in distinction 
from dulia, or the honors paid to the saints. 


| Latrobe’, in California, n post-office of Eldorado eg. 


Latrobe’, in Pennsylrania,a post-village of Westmore- 
land co., about 41 m. E. by S. of Pittsburg. 
Lat'robite, u. (Mfin.) A variety of amorthite of a pale 
red color, found in Amitok Island, on the coast of 
Labrador, It is a hydrated silicate of alumina, peroxide 
of iron, lime, potash, and magnesia, 
Lat‘tasburg. in Orio, a post-office of Wayne co. 
Lat‘ten, n. D. Jen, from It. lata, tin-plate.] A 
mixed metal resembling brass, much employed in medire- 
val church- furniture, monumental brasses, Kc. — Tin 
rolled into sheets; also, iron-plate coated with tin. 
Black lutten, brazicrs’ brass, a composition of copper 
and z 
Roll latten, latten burnished on both sides for imme- 
diate use. 
Sharen latten, a thinner sort of black latten. 
Lat ter, u. [An irregular comparative of /.] Later; 
coming or occurring after something else: — correlative 
of former; as. the former aud latter occasion. 


[—Mentioned the last of two; as, he chose the latter alter 


LAUD 


LAUG 


native. — Modern: recently done or passed; as, in these Laud’ably, adv. Ina manner worthy of praise. 


latter days. — Latest ; final; ending. 

Latter-Day Saints. See Monuoxs. 

Latterly, udv. Of late; lately; in time not long ago. 

Lat'ter-math. n. (Agric.) Same as AFTEu-MATH, q. v. 

Lattice, Lat'tice-work, (lăl'tis,) n, (Fr. lattis, 
from laite, lath. See Lara.) A network of wood or iron, 
made by forming open squares of crossed laths, rods, or 
bars; as, a wiaduw-lattice.—A reticulated window or 
window-blind. 

Lattice ndowe give the spy 
Room but to peep with half an eye.“ —Cleveland. 

Lat'tice-bridge, n. (Enginerring.) The wrought- 
iron tubular bow-bridge, now in very common use in 
railway construction, being a combination of the tubu- 
lar and the lattice principle. To avoid repetition, we refer 
the inquirer to the art. TUBULAR BRIDGE. 

—a. Furvished with lattice- work; consisting of cross 
pieces, 

r. u. To furnish with a lattice —To form with cross bars 
and open work. 

Latticed, (lat/tist,) p.a. Formed 
with cross bars or open squares, 
like net-work. 

(Her.) Applied to a shield 
(Fig. 1527), covered with a deco- 
ration, differing from Fretty only 
in this respect, that the pieces do 
not cross over aud under each 
other; these, directed from dex- 
ter-chief to sinister base, are 
placed uppermost and cloué, that 
is, have nails inserted at the 
joints. Such shield is also called Fig. 1527. — LATTICED. 
Treillé. 

Lat'ta’s, in Ohio, a post-village of Ross co., about 15 m. 
W. of Chillicothe, 

Lat'tice-leaf, Lat’'tice-plant, n. (Bot.) See 
OUVIRANDRA. 

Latude, Henri Mazers DE, (la-tood’,) a French courtier, 
B. 1724, was liberated from the Bastile in 1784, after an 
imprisonment of 35 years, occasioned by his intrigues 
aguinst Madame Pompadour. He is the author of Ae- 
moirs, which have made his name celebrated throughout 
Europe, D. 1804. 

Lau’baeh, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Northampton co. 

Lauban, or Luban, (lou’ban,) a town of Prussia, in 
Silesia, situated on the Queiss, 40 m. W. S. W. of Liegnitz. 
Manuf. Woollens,cottons, linens, and tobacco. Pup. 7.500. 

Land, n. [Lat lans, laudis; probably allied to Armor. 
laonen, joyous, and to Heb. alats, to be joyſul.] Com- 
mendation; honorable mention; an extolling in words. 


O guest, great laud and praise were mine. ‘— Pope. 


—Voeal or instrumental melody made in honor of any one. 

—pl. Lat. /awies, praises.) ( Eccl.) In the Roman Catholic 
Church, the prayers formerly used at daybreak, between 
those of matins aud prime. In later times they have 
become generally confounded with matins. 

v. a. [Lat. mudo.) To praise in words; to extol with 
words or music; to celebrate. 


“We laud and magnify Thy glorious name. — Bentley. 


Laud, WititaM, an English prelate, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury in the reign of Charles I., was born in 1573, at 
Reading, in Berkshire; was educated at the free school 
of his native place. and at St. John's College, Oxford ; 
was ordained in 1601; became president of his college 
in 1611; accompanied James I. to Scotland. as one of 
his chaplains, in 1617; was installed prebendary of West- 
minster in 1620; and obtained the see of St. David's in 
the following year. On the accession of Charles I. his 
influence became very great; and he was translated to 
the see of Bath and Wells, and, in 1628, to that of Lon- 
don, In 1630 he was elected chancellor of the university 
of Oxforl; to which he was a great benefactor, and 
which he enriched with an invaluable collection of 
manuscripts, ina great number of languages, ancient, 
modern, and Oriental. In 1633 he attended Charles 
into Scotland, who went there to be crowned; on his 
return, he was promoted to the see of Canterbury, and 
during the same year he was chosen chancellor of the 
university of Dublin. ‘The zeal which he displayed for 
conformity to the Church, and his endeavors to intro- 
duce the liturgy into Scotland, created him numerous 
enemies, At thecommencement of the Long Parliament, 
therefore, he was impeached by the Commons, and sent 
to the Tower. After lying there three years, he was 
brought to his trial before the Lords, by whom he was 
acquitted, but the Lower House passed a bill of attainder, 
declaring him guilty of treason, which they compelled 
the Peers to pass; and the archbishop was accordingly 
beheaded on Tower Hill, Jan. 10, 1644-5. He was in 
the 72d year of his age, and met his fate with great 
fortitude. The works of Archbishop Land consist of 
sermons, the Report of his controversy with the Jesuit 
Fisher in 1622, his speeches, diary, book of devotions, 
history of his troubles, and correspondence. His char- 
acter has heen depicted in exaggerated colors by oppo- 
site parties; some expressing, like Macaulay, unmiti- 
gated contempt, others almost unlimited reverence. 

Laud, in Indiana, a post-office of Whitley co. 
Laudabil ity, n. Laudableness; commendableness. 
Laud ’able, d. (Lat. laudabilis.) Meriting laudation; 
commendable; praiseworthy. 
** Affectation ... has always the laudable aim of pleasing.’ Locke 
—Salubrious: healthy; wholesome; as, “laudable animal 
juices.”—Arbutimot. 
Laud’ableness, „. Quality of being laudable, or de 
serving praise; praiseworthiness; commendableuess ; 
as, the laudableness of a motive. 


| Laugh’‘ably, adv. 


Lau danum. n. [Fr.: contracted from Lat. laudandum, 
to be praised, from laudo, to praise. Literally, a remedy 
to be praised.) (Med.) Tincture of opium, This, the 


strongest and most generally used of all the preparations | 


of opium, is a simple spirit solution of the narcotic gum, 
and prepared by macerating opium, cut into small 
pieces, for a definite number of days in proof-spirit, in 
the proportion of 10 drachms of opium to 1 pint of spir- 
its. The properties and uses of L. will be fully expleined 
under the head of OPIUM, g. v. 
say here that, according to the dose given, L. acts as a 
diffusible stimulant. or antispasmodic, as an expecto- 
rant, anodyne, sedative, and narcotic. The fall adult 
dose is from 20 to 25 drops as a sedutive ; from 7 to 10 
drops, repeated every hour or two, as a stimulant ; and 
as an anodyne from 15 to 20. L. should never be given 
to infants unless under the direction of a medical man. 
—Professional name, tinctura opii and tinctura thebiace. 

Laudation, (-dd’shdm,) n. Lat. laudativ.] Pruise; 
commendation ; honorable mention. 

Land’ator, n. [Lat.] One who lauds or praises. — An 
arbitrator, 

Laud'atory, a. [Sp. laudatorio; L. Lat. laudatorius.} 
Containing, expressing, or tending to convey praise; 
as, a laudatory ode. 

—n. That which conveys or expresses praise or com- 
mendation. 

Lauder. n. One who praises ; a laudator. 

Lauderdale, « district of Scotland, co. Berwick. 

Lauderdale, in Alabama, an extreme N. W. co., ad- 
joining Tennessee on the N., and Mississippi on the W.; 
area, about 630 sq. m. Veivers. Tennessee River, and 
Cyprus, Little Cyprus, Shoal, and Blackwater creeks. 
Surface, hilly ; soil, fertile. Min. Irou and limestone. 
Cup. Florence. 

Lauderdale, in Mississippi, an E. co., adjoining Ala- 
bama; area, abt. 750 sq. m. Rivers. The head-waters 
of the Chickasawha River, and several smaller streams. 
Surface, generally level; soil, fertile. Cap. Marion. 
Pop. (1880) 21,501. 

Lauderdale, in Tennessee, a W. co., adjoining Arkan- 
gas; area, abt. 350 sq.m. Rivers. Mississippi, Hatchee, 
and Forked Deer rivers. Surface, generally level; soil, 
fertile. Cap. Ripley. 

Lauenburg. or Saxe-Lauenburg, (lou'en-beorg,) 
a duchy of Prussia, on the right bank of the Elbe. It is 
bounded on the N. by Lübeck, E. by Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin. S. by the Elbe, and W. by Holstein; Lat. be- 
tween 52° 21’ and 53° 48’ N., Lon. between 10° 13“ and 
11° 3’ E. Area, 455 sq.m. Surface. Flat; sandy in the 
centre, and marshy in the S. There are several lakes, 
the principal of which are, Ratzeburger See, and Schaal 
See. Rivers. Stecknitz and Delvenaue. C p. Ratzeburg. 
This duchy, taken from the Wends by Henry the Lion, 
Duke of Saxony (1139-1180), passed by inheritance in 
1689 to the Duke of Brunswick, through whom it de- 
scended to Hanover. Seized in 1803 by the French, it 
was included, in 1810, in the dept. of Bonches-de-l'Elbe. 
In 1815 it was restored to Hanover, which ceded it to 
Prussia, and it was given to Denmark in exchange for 
Pomerania and Rügen, June 4. By the convention of 
Gastein (a. r.). August 14, 1865, it was transferred to 
Prussia for 2.500.000 Danish dollars. William I. con- 
verted the inhabitants into Prussians by patent, Sept. 
13, and took formal possession Sept. 15. Pop. 50,147. 

Lauenburg. a town of Prussia, in duchy of the same 
name, ou the Elbe, 28 m. S. E. of Hamburg. It carries 
on a considerable trade with Lübeck. Pop. 4.500 

Lau’enburg, » town of Prussia, in Pomerania, 68 m. 
from Köslin. Manuf. Woollens and linens. Pop. 5,000 

Laugh, (/a/,) v. n. (A. S. and O. Ger. hlahan; Sax. hli- 
han; D. and Ger. lachen; Goth. Alahjan; Sansk. hldd- 
aydmi, to exhilarate. See GLAD.) To make the peculiar 
involuntary noise which sudden merriment excites; to 
make the noise and exhibit the features which are char- 
acteristic of mirth in the human speciess to express 
risible emotions. 

There's one did laugh in 's sleep.” — Shake, 

To appear gay, cheerful, pleasant, lively, or brilliant. 

Fair laughs the morn, and soft the zephyr blows,” — Gray. 

—To ridicule; to treat with some degree of contempt. 

“There was a laughing Devil in his sneer.” — Byron. 

To laugh at, to ridicule; to express contempt for. 

“ No fool to laugh at, which he valued more.” — Pope. 

To laugh in one's slerve, to laugh secretly, while pre- 
serving an upparent grave demeanor; to chuckle in- 
wardly. 

To laugh out of the other, or wrong side of, the mouth, 
to be made to weep, or exhibit sigus of vexation, grief, 
or disappointment, especially after indulging in un- 
wonted elation. 

—t. a. To express or signify by laughing or hilarious 
emotion. 

Achilles... laughs out a loud applause." — Dryden. 

To ridicule; to deride; to scorn; — often before out or 
down; as, they laughed him down, she was laughed out 
of her gravity, 

To laugh to scorn, to despise; to treat with derisive 
contempt or scornful mockery. 

“ Our castle's strength will laugh a siege to scorn. '— Shaka. 

—n. The convulsive sound expressive of mirth peculiar 
to the human species; an explosion of risible emotion. 

“t The world's dread laugh, 

Which scarce the firm philosopher can scorn.” — Thomson. 

Laughable, (laf‘a-b/,) a. That may justly excite 
laughter; cansing risibility; — hence, comical ; ridicn- 
lous; mirthful; droll; ludicrous ; as, a langhable scene. 

Laugh’ableness, n. Quality of exciting laughter 

In a manner to provoke laughter. 
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It will be sufficient to 
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Laugher, (laf¢r,) n. One who laughs, or is fond of 
merriment, 

|Laughery, (e,) in Indiana, a township of Dear- 
born co.; pop. about 1,300, 

A township of Ripley co.; pop. about 2,000. 

Laughery Creek, in Indiana, enters the Ohio River 

in Dearborn co. 

Laughing. u. Act of ex pressing laughter. 

Laugh'ingly, adv. In a merry way; with laughter 
or risibility; us, she spoke laughingly. 

Laugh'ing-gas. n. (Cm.) Protoxide of nitrogen; 
so called from its effects upon the human body. See 
NITROGEN (PRoTOXIDE OF). 

'Laugh’'ing-stock, n. An object of ridicule, banter, 
or contempt; a butt for jokers, K 

Tue laughing-stock of fortune’s mockery," — Spenser. 

Laughsome, (laf’sum,) a. Full of glee; mirthful; 

| merry. 

Laughter, (laftér,) n. [A.8. hleahtor; Icel. hlätr ; 
Ger. pelawa ( Physiol.) A well-known nection, or 
emotion, peculiar to the human species. It is occasioned 
physically by a grateful titillation, rising suddenly and 
irresistibly, and manifests itself principally in the face, 
but extending also to the throat, thorax, and abdomen, 
As to the mental course of Z., much difference of opin- 
jon exists among philosophers. According to Aristotle, 
“the ridiculous implies something deformed, and con- 
sists in those smaller faults which are neither painful 
nor pernicions, but unbeseeming.” He is speaking, 
however, here only of the ridiculous in manners. Cicero 
says that the seat of L. “lies in a certain offensiveness 
and deformity, for those sayings are laughed at, solely 
or chiefly, which point out and designate something of- 
fensive in an inoffensive manner.” Hobbes defines L. 
to be “a sudden glory arising from a sudden conception 
of some eminency in ourselves by comparison with the 
infirmity of others or with our own formerly.” Dr. 
Campbell controverts this opinion, and maintains that 
L. “doth not result from the contempt, but solely from 
the perception of oddity, with which the passion is oc- 
casionally, not necessarily, combined;” as is manifest 
from the following considerations :—1, That “contempt 
may be raised ina very high degree, both suddenly and 
unexpectedly, without producing the least tendency to 
laugh:” and. 2. That “ L. may be, and often is, produced 
by the perception of incongruous association, where 
there is no contempt.” The proper object of L. is a 
curious and unexpected affinity, rightly expressed by 
the word oddity. Kant makes the source of L. to be a 
sudden conversion into nothing of a long-raised and 
highly-wrought expectation. In oratory, the power of 
exciting L. is often of the greatest advantage, and some- 
times more powerful than the strongest arguments. It 
is resorted to either merely to divert by that grateful 
titillation which it excites, or to influence the opinions 
and purposes of the hearers. 

Laugh 'lintown, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
Westmoreland co., about 55 m. E. S. E. of Pittsburgh. 

Laugh’terless,a. Without laughter; mirthless. 

Lau'monite, n. (in.) A variety of zeolite, named 
after Gillet-Laumont. It crumbles when exposed to nir 
in consequence of loss of water. It is a silicate of alu- 
mina and lime with 16 per cent. of water. 

Launce. u. (Zoöl.) See AMMopYTE. 1 

Launceston, (/ans’ton,) a borough town of Cornwall, 
Foland, on the Attery, 12 m. from Tavistock. Pop. 

Laun’eeston, a district of Tasmania or Van Diemen's 
Land, bordering on Bass's Strait; area 3,800 sq. miles. 
Surface. Mountainous, and watered by the Tamar. Php. 
12,000. — The cup., of the same name, is situated at the 
junction of the Esk with the Tamar, 32 m. S. E of Dal- 
rymple, and is the eecond town in importance of Tas- 
mania, It has an excellent harbor, and has a consider- 
able trade with S. Australia and Victoria. Pop. 6,500. 

Launch, (/dnsh,) v. a. [Fr. lancer; It. lanciare, to 

-burl, to throw; Sp. lance, from Lat. lancia, a light 
spear.) To throw or send from the hand: to dart; to 
let fly ; as, to/aunch a spear. (Sometimes written lunch.) 
— To send forth or dispatch; to rove at large. 

He launched out into a long oration.” ~ Broome. 

—To plunge into: to move or cause to slide from the land 
into the water; as, to launch a ship. 

r. n. To go forth, asa ship into the water; to rove at 
large; as, to launch into the world. — To expatiate ; as, 
to launch into a course of argument. 

—n. Act of launching; the sliding movement of a ship 
into the water along the ways. See SHIP-BUILDING. 

(Nind.) The largest boat belonging to a ship, having 
double banks of oars. 

Launder, (/dn’der,) n. [From Fr. lavandier.] A 
washerwoman.— See LAUNDRESS. 

(Mining.) A tube, gutter, or trough used by miners 
for receiving the ore from the box where it is tritu- 
rated. 

Laun derer, n. A man who follows the occupation 
of washing linen, &c. 

Laundress, (ldn’drés,) n. [Fr. larandière.] A ſemule 
who washes clothes; a washerwoman; a launder. 

Laundry, (/in‘dry,) n. [Sp. lavadero.) A washing- 
place; the place or room where clothes nre washed, 
and linens dried and ironed. — Act or operation of wash- 


ing. 

Laura. n. [Gr.] A name applied to the enclosure of 
a monastery in the Greek Church. The well-known 
lauras in Palestine, &c., were collections of cells in which 
hermits lived, in strict seclusion, but without a common 
monastic rule. 

Lau’ra, the name of a most perfect and beautiful wo- 
man, who was B. at Avignon in Provence, and lived in 
a castle not far from the Fountain of Vaucluse (Fig 
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1528). She has been immortalized in the verses of Pe- 
trarch, who having accidentally seen her at church, be- 
came so violently attached to her, that she ever after 
remained the inspiration of his muse, the idol and sole 
exceHence of his existence — that no indifference on her 
part, no time, not the searing effects of worldly trials, 


and the cares and anxieties of a large family, or the 
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Fig. 1528. — THE FOUNTAIN OF VAUCLUSE, (France.) 


decadence of her beauty, could ever cool or diminish, 
but endured with the same truth and fervor for the 21 
years of his fuithfal adoration. L. was already a wife 
when Petrarch first saw her, in her 19th year; and 
though she could not but be proud to know that the 
first poetic genius of Europe was rendering her name 
immortal by the devotion of his poetry, her conduct as 
a wife and mother was ever irreproachable. L. was 
suddenly seized with the plague, and died after three 
days’ illness, on her birthday, the 6th of April, 1348, 
when the light of Petrarch’s existence may be said to 
have expired with the idol he had worshipped so long 
and faithfully. 
Lauracer, (law-rdi's-a,) n. [Lat. laurus, a laurel.) 
Bot.) The Laurel family, an order of plants, alliance 
aphnales, Did. Authers bursting by recurved valves, 
perfect leaves, and naked fruit.—They are trees or 
shrubs with exstipulate leaves, usually alternate and 
dotted. Flowers generally perfect, sometimes imper- 
fectly unisexual ; calyx inferior, deeply 4-6-cleft, colored 
in two whorls; stamens perigynous, definite; vome 
always sterile; ovary superior, with 1 or 2 pendulous 
ovules, Fruita berry or a drupe Seeds exalbuminous ; 
embryo with large cotyledons and a superior radicle. 
They are chiefly native of tropical -regions ; but a few 


Pig. 1529. — THE CAROLINA LAUREL, OR RED BAY, 
(Laurus Carolinensis.) 


occur in N. America, and one (Laurus nobilis) in Eu- 
rope. The possession of aromatic properties, which are 
due to the presence of volatile oils, characterizes nearly 
all the plants of this order. Several have edible fruits. 
and many yield valuable timber. Among the useful 
products of this order are cinnamon, cassia, camphor, 


sassafras, and bibiru bark. The order includes 46 genera 


and 450 species. See LAURUS. 

Lauramie, (lawra-m,) in Juliana, a township of 
Tippecanoe co.; Pip. abont 3,000, 

Lau’raville, in Maryland, u P,O of Baltimore co. 

Laureate, (law're-al,) a. 
from laurus, laurel. See 
or invested with laurel. 

Soft on her lap her laureate son reclines.”— Pope. 


Lau’rel, in Kentucky, u S. S. E. co.; area, abt. 430 


Fr. lauréat; Lat. laureatus, 
AUREL.) Crowned, decked, | Lay’rensville. sometimes LAURENS Court-Hovse, in 


LAUR 


birthdays and state occasions, The present poet-laureate 
is Alfred Tennyson. 

Lau’'reateship,n. Office or dignity of a laureate. 

Laurena'tion, . Act of crowning with a wreath of 
laurel, as, formerly, when conferring degrees at the 
English universities. 

Laurel. n. Sp. laurel; Fr. laurier; Lat. laurus, a 
bay-tree; Ger. lorbeer; perhaps connected with Lat. 
laus, laudis, praise — the laurel being the emblem of 
triumph.) (Bot.) The common name for Laurus. The 
Cherry-lauret is the Cerasus Laurocersusa ; the Ameri- 
can or Mountain-laurel is Kalima latifolia. See CERA- 
sus, KALMIA, LAURUS. 


Laurel, in Delaware, a post-village of Sussex co., abt. 


62 m. S. of Dover; pop. about 1.500. 


Lawrel, in Jndiana, a post-village and township of 
Franklin co., abt. 15 m. W. N W. of Brookville; pop. of Lawrestine, n. 


township, about 2,500, 


An. 
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Lawrence, near which they are developed.] (H; Ar 
important gronp of rocks, anterior to those generally 
recognized as the oldest Silurian and Cambrian strata, 
Among the L. R. of Canada. very singular indications 
of the existence of organic bodies have been detected 
in Serpentine, Epidote, and other mugnesian portions 
of the metamorphosed rock. Of the organic origin of 
these indications there can be little doubt; but it is 
not so clear to what group of organisms they may be 
referred. In appearance, they remind the naturalist of 
the Rudista, a group of which, however, very little is 
really known. They resemble Mraminifera in struc- 
ture; but their size is gigantic., Some natnralists huve 
referred them to the Spongiade. They have been de- 
scribed by Dr Curpenter and others under the name 


Fheoiin Conadense. 
(Bet.) See Vineryum. 


Laurette’, or Lawnet, in G,, a 


of Park co. about 100 m. W. S. W. of Denver. 


cap. 
Rivers. Rockcastle River, and several smaller streams. | Lau'rey’s Station, in Pennsylvania, a post - village 


Surface, hilly or mountainous; soil, generally fertile. 
Cap. London. 

Lau’rel, in Ohio, a post: village of Clermont co., about 
25 m. E. S. E. of Cincinnati. 


—A township of Hocking co. ; pop. about 2,000. 
Laurel Factory, in Maryland, a post-village of Lauriferous, a. 


Prince George’s co., about 18 m. S. W. of Baltimore. 


Laurel Hill, in Georgia, a post- village of Carroll co., Lau'rine. n 


about 15 m. S. W. of Carrollton. 


of Lehigh co., about 9 m. N. N. W. of Allentown. 


Lauricocha, (law-re-kd’cha,) a lake ot Peru, on the 


E. slope of the Andes, in Lat. 10° 15 8., Lon. 76° 10 W. 
It covers an area of abt. 35 sq m , and forms the-source 
of the Tunguragna or Marañon River. 
From Lat. laurus, and ferre, to 
bear.) Bearing or b nging laurel. 

Fe (Chem.) A fatty matter ofan acrid 


taste, contained in the berries of the common laurel. 


Laurel Hill, in Tini, a peeves of Springfield | Laurinburg, in N. Carolina, a post-village of Rich- 


co., ubout 70 m. N. W. of Springfield. 
called Table Grove. 

* rel Hill, in Louisiana, a post-office of W. Feliciana 
parish. 

Laurel Hill, in N. Carolina, a post-village of Rich- 
mond co., about 95 m. W. N. W. of Wilmington. 

Laurel Hill, in Pennsylvania. See PAILADELPHIA. 

Laurel Hill, in Tennessee, a P. O. of De Kalb co. 

Laurel Hill, in Virginia, a P. O. of Lunenburg co. 

Laurel Hill Creek, in l’ennsylvania, enters Cas- 
tleman’s River from Somerset co. 

Laurelled, d.) a. Crowned with laurel ; wreathed 
with bays; laureate ; as, “ laurell’d bards.” — Pope. 

Laurel Mountain, or Laure. RIDak, (sometimes 
Laun- L Hi, in Pennsylvania, an elevated ridge begin- 
ning in Cambria co., and running S. W. into W. Virginia, 


e post-office is 


where it receives the name of Chestnut Ridge. — Au- 


other ridge, called Chestnut Ridge in Pennsylvania, 


runs parallel to the other, at an average distance of 10 
m., and after entering W. Virginia receives there the 


name of Laurel Ridge. 

Lau’ relton, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Union 
co., about 24 m. W. of Sunbury. 

Lau’rel ville, in Pennsylvania, a village of Blair co. 

A post-office of Westmoreland co. 

Laurens, ilexry, an American statesman, born in 
Charleston, S. C., in 1724. Descended from a French 
Huguenot family, the early life of Z. was passed in 
mercantile pursuits, from which he ultimately realized 
an ample fortune. On the outbreak of the American 
Revolution, L, in 1776, was elected a delegate from his 
native State to the Continental Congress, and became 
its president, which office he held till the close of 1778. 
Next year, being appointed minister-plenipotentiary to 
Holland, he was captured on his way thither by a Brit- 
ish frigute, and taken to London, where he was confined 
as a prisoner in the Tower; and his papers having 
proved the complicity of Holland in the colonial revolt, 


Laurus, (/aw’rus,) n. (Bot.) The 


mond co., about 38 m. MS W. of Fayetteville. 
genns of the 
order Lauraceæ. L. nobilis, the Sweet Bay or Laurel, 
is probably the Egrach, or green Bay-tree of the Bible. 
It is a classic shrub, that furnished the heroes of 
quity with their laurel crowns. The fruit is 
under the name of bay or laurel berries, and reputed 
be aromatic, stimulant, and narcotic. 1 
with water, these berries yield the volatile 
bay. A substance called e: ail o 
fat, is also obtained from the fruits, boi 
by pressing them after they have been boi 
Laurel-leaves have somewhat similar properties to 
fruit. They are used in 
cookery fur flavoring. 
They must not be con- 
founded with the poison- 
ous Cherry-laurel, (see 
oy: L. Carolinen- 
sis, the lina Jaurel 
or Red Bay, (Fig. 1529,) 
found from Virginia to 
Louisiana, is an ever- 
een tree, 60 to 70 feet 
igh; leaves oval, lance- 
olate, slightly glaucous 
beneath; and whitish 
flowers in peduncled ax- 
illary pou L. diospy- 
rus, the Diospyrus-like 
laurel, or Bay, found 
from Virginia to Caro- 
lina, in swamps, (Fig. 
1530), is an evergreen * 
shrub, 2 to 3 feet high; Fig. 1530.—LAURUS DIOSPYRUS. 
leaves oblong-oval, and 
entire, the under side veiny and pubescent, deciduous; 
flower-buds and pedicels villous; flower nish-yellow. 


a war between Great Britain and Holland followed.| Lausanne, (/d’zann,) a city of Switzerland, cap. of the 


Upon his release, after an imprisonment of 15 months, 
L. was appointed one of the commissioners for negoti- 
ating peace, in pursuance of which he proceeded to 
Paris, where, Nov. 30, 1782, he, conjointly with Franklin 
and Jay. signed the preliminaries of the treaty. After 
his return to the U. States, he ed the remainder of 
his life in privacy, and died at Charleston, 1792. 

Lav‘rens, Jonx, an American military officer, son of the 
preceding, was B. in S. Carolina, in 1756, and after re- 
ceiving his education in England, joined the American 
Continentai Army, in 1777, becoming aid-de-camp and 
secretary to General Washington. JZ. so highly dis- 
tinguished himself in the battles of Germantown and 
Monmouth, and in other operations of the War of Inde- 
pendence, us to earn for himself the title of the“ Bayard 
of the Revolution.” In 1780, he was sent to France to 
negotiate a loan, and succeeded in obtaining a grant 
both of money and supplies. Lieut.-Col. L. was killed 
in action at the Combahee River, 8. C., in 1782. 

Lau rens, in Georgia, a S. E. central co.; area, about 
700 sq. m. Rivers. Oconee and Ohopee rivers, and Pal- 
metto and Okewalkee creeks. Surface, undulating ; 
soil, gencrally fertile. Cap. Dublin. : 

Laurens, in NewYork, a post-township of Otsego 
county. 

Laurens, in S. Carolina, a N. W. central district; area, 
about 812 sq. m. Rivers. Ennoree, Saluda, Reedy, and 
Little rivers, besides several large creeks. Sur/fuce, di- 
versified; soil, fertile. cup. Laurensville. Pop. In 

` 1880, 29,444, 

Lau’rens Hill, in Georgia, a post-village of Laurens 
co, about 132 m. W. by N. of Savannah. 

Lau’rensville, in New Fork, a village of Otsego co., 
abont 75m W. by 8. of Albany. 


S. Carolina, a post-village, cap. of Laurens dist., about 
75 m. N.W. of Columbia. 


—v.a. To honor with a wreath of laurel on taking a de-| Laurentia, (lo-rén’shi-a.)n. [From M dela Laurencie, 


gree at college; — formerly customary at the great 


English universities. 


Lau rente, or Port-Launeate,n. In England, an officer 


a French naturalist) ( Bot.) A genus of rose-spored 
sea-weeds, order Ceramiacex. L. pinnatifera is some- 
times eaten under the name of Pepper Dulce. 


canton of Vand, 480 feet above the level of the lake of 
Geneva, from the N. shore of which it is about 1 m. 
distant, and 30 m. N. E. of Geneva. The city ie 


situated on three eminences, and their eae 
leys; but, from being an uneven ground, its are 


Lauskrout, (lous'krout,) n. 


Fig. 1531. — LAUSANNE. 
steep and irregular, The church, formerly cathedral, s 
vast Gothic building, founded about A.D. 1 is the finest 
religious building in Switzerland. I. is famous in liter- 
ary history, from having been the residence of Haller, 
Pissot, Voltaire, and Gibbon. Byron wrote his Prisoner 
1 Chillon at Ouchy, the port of L, on the lake. Pup. 
5,320. 


Lausanne, in Pennsylvania, a village and township 


of Carbon co., on the Lehigh River, about 214 m. above 
Mauch Chunk ; pop. of township about 300. 
Ger. ldusekraut, louse- 


wort.] (Bot.) A plant of the genus DELPHINIUM 4. v. 


Lauter. u river of Rhenish Bavaria, rising iu the V. 


Mountains, and after a course of 45 N 


of the court whose duty is to compose odes for royal] Lauren’tian Rocks, u. pl. [From the River St.| Rhine at the small French town of Lauterburg. 
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Lautree’, Oper oz Forx, SEIGNEUR DE, one of the bravest 
captains of France in the 16th century, D. at the siege 
of Naples, 1528. 

Lau tu. n. [Peruv.] A kind of cotton turban, worn by 
the ancient incas of Peru, as a regul badge or emblem. 

Lauzun, ANTOINE, DUKE DE, (rn, formerly Count 
ANTOINE NOMPAR DE CAUMONT, a celebrated courtier of 
Louis XIV., B. 1632. He is the hero of an intrigue with 
Mademoiselle de Montpensier, (“ La Grande Demoiselle,“) 
the grand-daughter of Henry IV., to whom, it was al- 
leged. he was secretly married; D. after a long imprison- 
ment and exile, 1723 (See Mémoires de Saint-Simon.) 

Lava, n. Fr. lare, from Lat. lavo, to wash. See Lave.) 
(Geol.) A term of a somewhat vague signification, hav- 
ing been applied to all melted matter observed to flow 
in streams from volcanic vents. When this matter con- 
solidates in the open air, the upper part is usually sco- 
riaceous, and the mass becomes more und more stony as 
we descend, or in proportion as it has consolidated more 
slowly and under greater pressure. At the bottom, 
however, of a stream of lava, a small portion of scoria- 
ceous rock very frequently occurs, formed by the first 
thin sheet of liquid matter, which often precedes the 
maim current, or by contact with water in or upon the 
damp soil. The more compact lavas are often porphyr- 
itic, but even the scoriaceous parts (Fig. 1532) some- 
times contain imperfect crystals, which have been de- 
rived from some older rocks, in which the crystals pre- 
existed, but were not melted, as being more infusible in 


Fig. 1532. — sconiaceovs LAVA IN PART CONVERTED INTO 
AN AMYGDALOID, 
(Puy de Dome, France.) 

their nature. Although melted matter rising in a crater, 
and even that which enters rents on the side of a crater, 
is culled lava, yet this term belongs more properly to 
that which has flowed either in the open air or on the 
bed of a lake or sea. If the same fluid has not reached 
the surface, but has been merely injected into fissures 
below ground, it is called trap. There is every variety 
of composition of lavas; some are trachytic, as in the 
Peak of Teneriffe; a great number are basaltic, as in 
Vesuvius aud Auvergne; others are plutonic, as those 
of Chili; some of the most modern in Vesuvius consist 
of green augite, and many of those of tua of augite 
and Labrador-spar. — See BASALT; VOLCANO. 

ELava’‘ea, or Lavacca, formerly La Baca, in Teras, a 
river rising near the N.W. border of Lavaca co., and 
flowing S. E. between Jackson and Victoria cos. into 
Lavaca Bay; length, about 70 m. 

ASS. k. co.; area, about 900 sq.m, Rivers. Lavaca and 
Navidad rivers, besides numerous smaller streams. Sur- 
Jace, undulating; soil, fertile. Cap. Hallettsville. Pup. 
(1880) 13,642. 

Lava’‘ea Bay, in Tezas, an arm of Matagorda Bay, ex- 
tending inte Calhoun co, 

Lu val. a town of France, cap of dep. Mayenne, on the 
river Mayenne, 42 m. E of Rennes. Its linen manufac- 
tures are extensively exported. In the vicinity of L. 
the Vendeans, under La Rochejaquelein, gained a brilliant 
victory over the Republicans, who lost 12,000 men and 
19 cannon in the engagement. Pop. 22,478. 

La valle“, in Wisconsin, a post-village and township of 


Sauk co., about 20 m. W. N. W. of Baraboo; pop. of town- 
ship about 650. 

La Vallière, LOUISE FRANÇOISE DE, LABAUME LEBLANC 
DE, Ducuess De, (val'le-air,) a mistress of Louis XIV. of 
Frane, B. at Tours, 1644, of a noble family. At an 
early age she lost her father, and was brought to court 
by her mother, who had married a second time. She 
was nota great beauty, und had a slight lameness ; but 
ber amiability and winning manners, and, above all, the 
extraordinary sweetness and tenderness expressed in 
her looks, rendered her very attractive. This singular 
creature was characterized by an extreme, we might al- 
most say a morbid, delicacy and modesty. She really 
loved Louis, and bore him four children, of whom two 
died in infancy; but although she and they received 
wealth and titles of honor, she remained always ex- 
tremely sensible of the disgrace of their birth. When 
Madame de Montespan became the royal favorite, she 
retired into a Carmelite nunnery in Paris, where she 
took the veil in 1674. D. 1710, after having spent more 
than 30 years in penances and religious austerities. She 
wrote a work entitled Réflexions sur la Miséricorde de 
Dieu (Paris, 60). 

Laval trie’, a villa 
abont 30 m. N. of Montreal. 

Lavandula, n. [Tat lavare, to wash, because the 
distilled water of this plant is muoh used for washing.) 


of Berthier co., prov. of Quebec, 


LAVE 


(Bot.) The Lavender, a genus of plants, order Lamiaceæ. 
They are perennial n 

herbs, native of 8. vos 
Europe, but cultivated 

more or less throughout 

the N. temperate re- 

gions. L. spica or lati- 

Jolia, the French laven- 

der, or Aspic, is a fa- 

miliar species in our gar- 

dens, distinguished by 

its linear-oblanceolate 

leaves, tapering to the 

base, sessile, revolute at 

the edge, the upper ones 

linear-lanceolate; those 

crowded at the base of 

the branches, clothed 

with a whitish down; 

the highest shorter than 

the calyx; calyx villose; 

spike interrupted; 

bracts subulate: corolla 

much exserted and of a Fig. 1583.—LAVANDULA SPICA. 
lilac color. It is well 

known as an aromatic of delightful fragrance, and 
yields the volatile oil culled Oil of Spike, or Oil af Lav- 
ender. The whole plant possesses stimulant properties, 
and is used in medicine, but particularly the spikes of 
the flowers, as a tonic, stomachic, nervous stimulant, Kc. 
They are much used in perfumery, as well as by paint-| 
ers on porcelain, and in the preparations of varnishes. | 

La’‘vansville, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Som- 
erset co., about 144m. W.of Harrisburg 

Lav’aret, n. (Zovl.) A species of salmon; the Salmo} 
lavaretus of Linnwus. — Crabb. 

Lav’ater, Jonx GASPARD, a celebrated physiognomist, 
B. at Zurich, in 1741. He early devoted himself to the 
study of theology, and taking holy orders, became a 
Protestant divine in his native town. From his youth 
he had accustomed himself to read and speculate on the 
buman face, and 
in time became so 
expert in describ- 
ing the character 
ofany person from 
the outward 
marks or features 
of his counte- 
nance, that, hav- 
ing condensed his 
ideas into form 
and system, he fi- 
nally gave to the 
world his Essays 
on Phystognomy, 
aud the Art of 
Knowing Man- 
kind by Physiog- 
nomy, by which 
he maintained it 
was possible and 
easy to read the 
disposition of any 
one from an attentive perusal of the countenance; ad- 
vancing as a leading position, that the powers and fac- 
ulties of the mind have representative signs in the solid | 
marks T the face. His theory was once very popular, but 
the modern science of Phrenology has in a great measure 
superseded the doctrine once so generally appreciated 
L. was likewise the author of some other works; he 


Fig. 1534. — LAVATER. 


Lav ender-water, n. 


La'ver, n. [Fr. lavoir, from Lat. laro, to wash.] 


was a pious man, of brilliant talents, with a consider- 
able share of mysticism. He received a serious wound | 
when the French took Zurich by storm, in 1799, from 
the 1 1 of which he died about two years after, 
in 1801. 

Lava'tera, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Mal- 
vacer, chiefly characterized by its calyx being sur- 
rounded at base with a 3-cleft involucel. L. arborea, 
the Tree-Mallow, from Europe, 6 ft. high, leaves 7-angled, 
flowers purple, is a splendid plant for borders or shrub- 
beries. 

ene te La'vie, a. Resembling lava; consisting 
0 AVA. 

Lavatory, n. [L. Lat. lavatorium.] A place for 
washing. 

(Med.) A wash or lotion for an inflamed or diseased 
part. 


Laxratories to wash the temples . . . and keep off the venom.” 
Harvey. 


A place where gold is washed. 

a. Washing; cleansing by ablntionary process. 

Lavaur, (la- or, a town of France, dep. of Tarn, on 
the Agout, 20 m. N.E. of Toulouse. Manuf. Silks, 
chiefly for furniture. In the 13th century L. was the 
stronghold of the Albigenses. Pop. 8,000. 

Lave, v.a. [Fr. laver; Lat. Jaro, to wash, to bathe: 
akin to Gr. loud, to wash.) To wash; to bathe. (Used 
principally in composition.) 

Her roomy decks . . . each mounting billow laves.” — Dryden. 

v. n. To bathe; to wash one's self 

In her chaste current oft the goddess laves.” — Pope. 

—n. [A. S. laf, the remainder.] The rest; the residue; 
the remainder; the others, (Scottish.) 

Laveer’, v. a. Ger. laviren.] (Naut.) To tack; to sail 
backward and forward, (n.) 

Lave’ment, n. Fr., from Lat. laver, to wash.] Ablu- 
tion; a washing or bathing. 

(Med.)_ A clyster. 
La Vendée. See VENDÉE. 
Lav’ender, n. (Bot.) See LAVANDULA. 
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Lavender color, a grayish-blue color, resembling that 
of lavender, much affected by the members of the So- 
ciety of Friends, 
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(Pharm.) A perfume com- 
posed of the essential oil of lavender (see LAVANDULA), 
alcohol, and ambergris. 
To lay in lavender, to pawn; hence, to carefully stow 
away anything. (0.) 
A 


large basin or other vessel used for washing. — “ In 
nectar’d lavers strew'd with asphodel.” ( Milton.) — The 
edible fronds of certain marine plants. 

(Sript.) A basin to contain the water used by the 
priests in their ablutions during their sacred ministra- 
tions. There was one of brass (fabricated out of the 
metal mirrors which the women brought from Egypt, 
Ezod. xxxviii. 8). It had a “ foot” or base, which. from 
the manner in which the laver and its foot ” are men- 
tioned, must have been a conspicuous feature, and was, 
perhaps, separable from the basin itself for the purpose 
of removal. We are not informed of the size or shape 
of this laver; but it appears to have been large. It 
stood between the altar of burnt-offerings and the doot 
of the tabernacle (#zod. xxx. 18-21; xl. 30-32). The 
water of this laver seems to have served the double pur- 
pose of washing the parts of the sacrifices, and the 
bands and feet of the priests. But in the temple of Sol- 
omon, when the number of both priests and victims had 
greatly increased, ten lavers were used for the sacrifices, 
and the molten sea for the personal ablutions of the 
priests (2 Chron. iv. 6). These lavers are more minutely 
described than that of the tabernacle, So far as can be 
made out from the description, they consisted of a square 
base or stand mounted upon rollers or wheels, and 
adorned with figures of palm trees, cherubim, lions, 
and oxen (Fig. 1446). The stand donbtless formed a 
hollow basin for receiving the water which fell from the 
Javer itself, and which appears to have been drawn from 
it by means of cocks (1 Kings vii. 27-39). Each of the 
luvers contained forty baths, or, according to the usual 
computation, about 300 English galls. In the second 
temple there appears to have been only one laver. 

La Vergne, (/a-vérn’,) in Tennessee, a post - village of 
Rutherford co., abt. 16 m. S. E. of Nashville, 

Laverna. (Myth.) Among the Romans and Latins, 
L. was the patron goddess of thieves. A grove on the 
Via Salaria at Rome was sacred to her. The origin of 
the name is doubtful. 

Lav’erock, n. See LAVROCK. 

La vie, n. Same as Lavatic. 

Lavish, a. [Formed from lare, to empty, to exhaust; 
from Fr. lever, Lat. lèvo, to raise, to lift np.)  Exhanst- 
ing; expending or bestowing with profusion; profuse; 
as, lavish of flattery. 

“The dame bas been too lavish of her feast.” — Rowe. 

—Prodigal; expending foolishly or without need or neces- 
sity; liberal to a fault; wasteful; extravagant. 

* His jolly brother, . . . lavish of expense.“ — Dryden. 

—Exuberant; wild; unrestrained; as, his lavish spirit.” 

Shaks. 

—v. a, To expend or bestow with profusion; as, to larish 
compliments.—To squander; to expend without need or 
necessity; us, to larish money on dress. 

Lav'isher, n. A prodigal: one who lnvishes. 

Lav'ishly, adv. Wastefully; prodigally; with needless 
expense; as, he scatters his money lavishly. 

Lav'ishment, n. Prodigality; profuse and needless 
expenditure. 

Lav ishness, n. State or quality of being lavish; 
prodigality; lavishment. 

Got with guile, and spent with larishness."" — Spenser. 

Lavoisier, (d’vwa'zher,) ANTOINE LAURENT, a celebrated 
French chemist, B. at Paris. in 1743, was educated nt 
the Mazarin College, and, on quitting it, devoted himself 
wholly to the sciences, but more particularly to chem- 
istry. To obtain the means of more fully prosecuting 
which, he accepted, in 1769, the office of farmer-general. 
In 1768, he was made an academician; in 1776. discovered 
a way of greatly improving the quality of gunpowder ; 
and made other beneficial discoveries ip economics, and 
in the application of chemistry to agriculture, Avuil- 
ing himself of the discoveries of Black, Priestley, and 
Cavendish, and making many experiments and discover- 
ies himself, he was led to connect the recently discovered 
gas, oxygen, with the phenomena of combustion and of 
acidity; and in 1783, he proved that water can be formed 
by burning oxygen and hydrogen together, and that it 
can be decomposed into the sume elements. Another 
great contribution to science by L. was the chemical 
nomenclature which he is understood to have invented, 
and which is still retained, having served as the basis 
of all subsequent improvements in this important branch 
of the literature of the science in general; but notwith- . 
standing his talents and virtues, he was condemned to 
death by the revolutionary tribunal of Paris, on the 
frivolous charge of having adulterated the tobacco with 
ingredients obnoxious to the health of the citizens, and 
was guillotined, 1794. His principal work is his Traité 
Élémentaire de Chimie (2 vols., Paris, 1789). 4 

Lavolt’, Lavolt'n. n. [It.lavelta] (Dancing.) A 
dance formerly in vogre, and resembling the modern 


waltz. 
“* T cannot sing, nor heel the high larolt.“ — Shaks. 


Lavras-de-Funil, (/a-vras-da-foo-neel’,) a town of 
Brazil, abt 100 m. W S.W. of Ouro-Preto. 
La v rock. La v'erock. u. A Scotticism for the lark. 
N ne lavrock sang on hillock green. — Burne. 
Law, Jony, a celebrated financial projector, was B nt 
Edinburgh, son of a banking goldsmith there, nbovt 
1670; and being a clever mathematician and accountaug 
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was employed by his government to bring the accounts 
of the revenue into order. Thus initiated into the knowl- 
edge of finances and of public business, and possessing 
a reckless, scheming disposition, it appeared to bim that 
the industry of the country Was languishing for want 
of money to employ it. This led to his famous project 
fora Land Bank, A vicious commercial theory prevailed 
at that time, which took its rise from the recent intro- 
duction of bank-notes, und the supposition that a large 
currency Coustitules the wealth of a country without 
regard to its commercial wants. The Bank of Eng- 
land, and the British banks generally, had acted upon 
this mistaken notion, and created great disappeintinents 
and irritation, by suddenly limiting their loans when 
they discovered the drain of gold that it created. It 
was at this juncture that L. came forward with his 
scheme for issuing paper money equal to the value of 
all the lands in the kingdom; and on his proposal being 
rejected by the parliament of Scotland, carricd it to the 
Continent, and finally procured its adoption by the Duke 
of Orleans. regent for Louis XV., then in his minority. 
Hitherto bank-notes had not been seen in France. L. 
commenced his operations in 1717, and between that 
period and 1720, when the bubble burst, France was 
converted into one vast Stock Exchange, and at last 
covered with rnin. Our limits do not admit of particulars 
in matters so difficult of explanation as financial opera- 
tions, but the basis of L.'s project was the idea that 
paper money may be multiplied to any extent, provided 
there be security in fixed stock; while the truth is, if 
the bulk of a currency is increased beyond the actual 
wants of commerce, all its parts or separate coins and 
notes, must depreciate in proportion. In the working 
out of Lis scheme, a trading company was created which 
had conveyed to it the whole province of Louisiana, and 
the possessions of France on the banks of the Mississippi, 
which, besides, obtained by purchase the charters und 
property of the Senegal Company, the India Company, 
and the China Company, and became the sole public 
creditor by farming the whole of the taxes aud revenues 
of the kingdom. The ruin of this vast machinery at 
that particular moment, and with the suddenness that it 
occurred, was produced by an edict of the regent, May 
21, 1720, reducing the value of the notes, iu defiance of 
Les protestations, to an equality with that of the French 
coinage, which, in former times, had frequently been 
altered by the government to suit its convenience. This 
edict instantly stopped the circulation of the billets, the 
deplorable result of which went nigh to produce an in- 
surrection of the people. L. became an exile, and after 
wandering in England. Holland, and Germany, at last D. 
at Venice, tully convinced of the validity of his system, 
1729 

Law, Wiis. an inffnential English divine, f. at King's 
Cliffe, Northamptonshire, in 1686; was educated at 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge; and lived for the most 
part a retired life at the hause of Mrs. Hester Gibbon, 
aunt of the celebrated historian to whom he had been 
tutor. He wrote against Bishop Hoadley, and was also 
the author of some valuable practical books, as, A 
Serious Cull to a Devout and Holy Life; A Treatise on 
Christian Perfection, xc. In his latter days he fell into 
the mystic reveries of Jacob Behmen, whose works he 
intended to publish, D. 1761. 

Law. u. A. S. lagu, lah; Swed. lag; Icel. lög; Belg. 
lauwe. Akin to Gael, lagh, a law, lag, to place, to lay; 
and to Lat. ler, a law, from /égo = Gr. lego, to lay.] In 
its most general and comprehensive signification, the 
worl law denotes a rule of action, and is applied indis- 
criminately to all kinds of action, whether animiute or 
inanimate, rational or irrational, Thus we speak of the 
laws of motion or of gravitation, as well as that of na- 
ture and of nations.— It is, further, a rule of action, 
prescribed by sume superior, and which some inferior is 
bound to obey. — In a more restricted sense, it is ap- 
plied, not to rules of action in general, but of human 
action or conduct. Laws of human action are divided 
inte divine and human — the laws of God, and the laws 
of man. The laws of God are either natural or reveaied, 
The natural laws are such as God has implanted in the 
nature of man; the revealed laws, such as He has 

aled ta us in the sacred Scriptures. In the Bible, 
en includes the whole of revelation, doctrinal as 
well as perceptive; but it is often also used, in a more 
restricted and somewhat conventional sense, to signify 
the hooks of Moses, — the whole Jewish Scriptures being 
comprehended under the twofold designation of “the 
law and the prophets.” A very natural and common 
use of the term law is to denote the perceptive part of 
revelation. in contradistinetion to the doctrinal, the one 
being designated as the law, and the other as the gospel, — 
If man were to live inastateof nature, unconnect d with 
other individuals, there would be no occasion for any 
other laws than those of nature and of revelation, But 
man was formed for society; and hence the necessity 
for having another class of laws for his guidance, — the 
human. These are of various kinds, which are treated 
in the articles CiviL Law and Rowan Law ; Cope: Canon 
Law: Common Law; MERCHANT (or commercial) Law; 
Law (CRIMIN\L); Law (Positive or MUNICIVAL); LAW oF 
vi; Martian Law, &c. 
NAL.) A crime or wisdemennor is an act 
nitted or omitted, in violation of a publie law either 
forbidding or commanding it. Crime and misdeme; 
are, strictly speaking, 8ynonymons terms, thong 
common nsage the former is applied to greuter offeuces ; 
the latter to such as are of less consequence. All 
crimes ought to be estimated merely according to the 
naschief they produce in civil society; for human laws 
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of man, considered under various relations as a member 
of civil societ Hence, private vices, or breaches of 
mere absolute duties which man is bound to perform, 
cousidered only as an individual, cannot be the proper 
object of any municipal law, any further than their evil 
example or other pernicious effects may be prejudicial 
to the community, There are, however, some misde- 
Meanors Which are punished by the municipal law, that 
have in themselves nothing criminal, but are made un- 
lawful by the positive constitution of the state, for 
public convenience. The offences which are either 
directly, or by consequence, injurious to civil society, 
and, therefore, punishable at common law, or by the 
select laws of the several states, are divided into the 
several classes : — Ist, such as violate or transgress the 
law of nations; 2d, such as more especially affect the 
sovereign executive power of the state; 3d, such as 
more directly infringe the rights of the public or com- 
monwenlth; 4th. such as derogate from those rights and 
duties which are owing to particular persons, and in 
the preservation and vindication of which the com- 
munity is deeply interested, The principal offeuces 
against the law of nations are of four kinds: — Ist, 
violation of safe-conducts; 2d, infringements of the 
rights of ambassadors; 3d, pi 3 4th, oftences con- 
nected with the prohibition of the slave-trade, The crime 
More especially affecting the supreme power of the U. 
States, or of the several states, is treason. Of crimes 
affecting the commonwealth there are: — Ist, offences 
aguinst public justice, as falsifying records, perjury, bri- 
bery, and the like; 2d, offences against the public peace; 
3d, offences against public trode; 4th, offences against 
public health; oth, offences against the public police and 
economy. Of those crimes which in a more particular 
manner affect and injure private individuals, there ure 
three chasse: i nst their persons, their habita- 
tions, and their property. Of crimes agaiust the persons 
of private individuals, are homicide, in its several kinds 
of justifiable, excusable, and felonious; mayhem, or the 
violent depriving another of the use of such of his mem- 
bers as may render him the less able in fighting, either 
to defend himself or to annoy his adversary ; the lorcible 
abdnction of an heiress: rape; sodomy, &c.; abortion, 
assaults, batteries, wounding, false imprisonment, kid- 
napping. The offences against the habitations of adi- 
viduals are arson and burglary, A st private 
property the offences are larceny, simple and compound, 
or petty and grand; malicious mischief and forgery. 
Crimes are further, as regards the mode of proceeding 
peculiar to each, divisible into 2 great classes, Ist, such 
as are punishable on indictment or information (the 
common-law methods of proceeding); and 2d, such as 
are punishable on summary conviction before a justice 
or justices of the peace, or other authorized persons, 
with the intervention of a jury. Indictable offences 
are distributed into 3 classes, viz.: treason, felonies, 
misdemeanors. Offences punishable on summary con- 
viction are principally such as are against the laws of 
the excise, or other branches of the revenue; disorderly 
offences and petty assaults; petty thefts, uot amounting 
to larceny ; injuries to property, &c. 
Law of tions, or International Law, is 
defined “as consisting of those rules of conduct which 
reason deduces as consonant to justice from the nature 
of suciety existing among independent nations, with 
such modifications and deviations as may be established 
by general consent.” (Wheaton), It depends entirely 
npon the rules of natural law, or upon mutual com- 
pacts, treaties, or ues between communities, in the 
construction of which compacts, also, there is no other 
rule to resort to than the law of nature. International 
law is a science of modern origin. Among the Romans 
the jus gentium generally signified what is commonly 
called natural law; viz, the principles of right which 
are dictated by reason, and are common to all men. The 
jus fetiale, which regulated the ceremonies attending a 
declaration of war, or the mode of arranging terms of 
enge, Åc., was of this nature, but under the emperors 
it fell into disuse. The first systematic treatise upon 
the practice of nations in the conduct of war was the 
De Jure et Officiis Bellicis, of Balthasar Ayala, which 
appeared in 1581. In 1625 appeared at Paris the cele- 
brated treatise De Jure Belli et Pacis, by Hugo Grotius, 
who, according to Sir James Mackintosh, “ was, without 
dispute, the first to give a new furm to the law of na- 
tions, or rather to create a science, of which only rude 
and undigested materials were scatt 
itings of those that had gone before hin 
treatise not limited to the Jaw of war and of peace, 
but embraces, also, a view of the general principles 
which should govern the intercourse of nations. The 
sources of international law are, according to Grotins, 
natural law, divine law, customs, and compacts. The 
law of nations may, therefore, be divided into two great 
classes or principles, viz., those which arise from natu- 
ral or universal law, and those which are of mere hu- 
man institution, — the former being the universal, the 
latter the positive law of nations. The latter is again 
divisible into the customary Jaw, or that which arises 
from the silent consent of nations, as evidenced by gen- 
eral usages and customs, and habits of interconrse ; 
and the conventional law, which arises from express 
compacts or treatises between nations. Another divi- 
sion of international law is into the public and private 
Jaw of nations, — the former regulating the righta, in- 
tercourse, and obligations of nations, as such, with erch 
other, the latter regulating the rights and obligations 
more particularly belonging to their respective citizens; 
as the rights of the subjects of one state to property 


ought only to concern themselves with social and rela- 
tive duties, being intended only tu regulate the conduct 


situated within the territory of another. States, then, 
are the proper aud immediate subjects of this national 
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law. To every state are ascribed the attributes of 
sovereignty, — independence, and equality with every 
other, Every nation which governs itself indepen- 
dently of any other nation is deemed a sovereign state. 
In respect to each other, nations possessed of sovereignty 
are deemed equals, and are entitled to the same general 
rights and privileges, Whatever may be their relative 
strength or weakness, Every sovereign state may 
adopt whatever form of government and whatever po- 
litical institutions it may prefer, tree from the control 
of any foreign power. It may also form alliances, 
provide land and sea forces, build fortifications, or em- 
ploy any other nsual means for its detence. It is pos- 
sessed of exclusive jurisiliction within its own territory 
over all persons and things therein. It possesses the 
power, in virtue of its sovereignty, to punish all crimes 
committed against it, and to entorceall civil obligations 
due to it from persons subjected to its authority. Among 
the duties incumbent upon a state are to provide for 
the safety, peace, and happiness of its own subjects; to 
redress wrongs; to promote industry and commerce, 
The basis on which all the rights and duties of nations 
in their intercourse with each other rests, is the funda- 
mental maxims that they are all moral persons, and 
that each bas a perfect equality in sovereignty and so- 
cial rights with every other. They ure regarded as 
Moral persons possessed of a sense of right and wrong, 
and responsible to God for a proper discharge of their 
duties. They are thus bound not only to do justice, 
but to perform the offices of humanity, and to render 
mnutnal assistance to each other upon the sume princi- 
es that individuals are bound to the like duties. 

lence it is the duty of every state to cherish, as far as 
May be, an honest and frauk intercourse with all others 
upon principles of reciprocal benevolence, to abstain 
from doing injury and wrong to others, and to succor 
and assist such us may be suffering from famine, pesti- 
lence, or other calamity. The rights and duties of na- 
tions towards each other may be divided into those which 
belong to a state of peace, and those which belong to a 
State of war, Among the rights which belong to a state 
of peace is that of the exclusive power of every state 
within its own domain; and consequently po nation can 
rightfully exercise any jurisdiction or sovereignty within 
the territories of another, either over persons or things, 
for, in respect to foreign nations, not only the public 
domain, but all the private property of the subjects of a 
nation situated within its limits is deemed the property 
of the nation, The state’s exclusive jurisdiction ex- 
tends, of course, over all rivers and lakes which are en- 
tirely within its own territory. Where a river forms 
the limit of conterminous states, the presumption is 
that both have the right of navigation of the whole 
river, though, according to the Roman Jaw, the middle 
line of the river forms the strict limit between the two. 
By the general law of nations, a state’s rights over the 
waters which wash its coasts extend to a marine league, 
or the distance measured by a cannon-shot from the 
shore at low water, The open ocean is the common 
territory of a)l nations. Though a sovereign state con- 
cedes no proper force to foreign laws, yet, upon the 
principles of reciprocity, complete or partial, or upon 
considerations of equity or international comity, they 
may be recognized and allowed their effect. But in no 
case will a state admit the operation of other laws than 
its own when that would prejudice the rights or inter- 
ests of its citizens, or in any degree infringe its own 
sovereign authority. The jurisdiction of a state also 
extends so far as to exempt its ambassador, or its fleets 
and armies, from the operation of the laws of a country 
where they may be. Special conventions may also con- 
cede to consuls a certain authority over their country- 
men residing in a foreign state. The judicial power of 
a state reaches all offences committed against its laws, 
whether by its own subjects or by aliens. If an offender 
against the laws of one state has escaped within the 
jurisdiction of another, the former may demand the 
surrender of the criminal. Murder, rape, arson, perjury, 
embezzlement by public officers, and the fabrication and 
circulation of counterfeit money, are usually enumer- 
ated as causes of extradition. In most of the European 
states, fraudulent bankruptcy is also included. Neither 
the United States nor England admit of the extension 
of this law to political refugees. Every nation has a 
right to regulate its own commerce and intercourse with 
other nations in such a manner as is most conducive to 
its own prosperity and interests, without depriving 
others of their just rights, The property held by for- 
eigners within a country according to the laws ought to 
be protected in the same manner as that of natives. It 
is a general rule among nations to regulate the descent, 
distribution, and alienation of immovable property ex- 
clusively by the laws of the country wherein it lies. As 
to movable property, it is now a common custom, and 
seems most reasonable and just, to allow foreigners the 
liberty of disposing of-it, by will or otherwise, according 
to the laws of their own country or of their permanent 
domicil. In order that the intercourse between na- 
tions may be beneficially carried on, public function- 
aries are necessury to represent astate at foreign courts, 
to promote its interests and adjust disputes. Hence the 
right of every nation to send and receive ambassadors 
and other public ministers. The privilege of continu- 
ous residence, however, rests in comity, and is not mat 
ter of right. The law regarding ambassadors ocenpies 
an important place in the law of nations. (See AMBAS 
BADOR.) Treaties and compacts are not generally deemed 
final till they have received the sanction of their re 
spective governments. Treaties are to be understood and 
construed according to their obvious meaning and the 
intention of the contracting parties. Treaties may Is 
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dissolved in various ways: as, 1. By the voluntary as- 
sent of the parties, or by their express limitation; 2. 
By a formal dissolution pronounced by one of the par- 
ties, acting upon its own responsibility, in the exercise 
of suvereign authority; 3, By operation of law, as in 
cases where the contra parties lose their distinct 
sovereignty; 4. By imp „as Where new treaties 
are formed between the parties upon the same subject, 
or Where circumstances su change as to make the treaty 
utterly foreign to the existing state of things. Suver- 
eign states being equal, it fullows that there can be no 
supreme tribunal of app al. Except, therefore, by sub- 
mission of their wrongs to arbitration, nations can have 
no redress for them except by resorting to force, When 
these differences have arisen, and they cannot be com- 
posed by negutiation, or other peaceful means, the in- 
jured state may employ the forcible measnres of retali- 
ation, reprisals, embargo, or the sequestration of the 
goods of the offending purty, or finally, of war. Em- 
bargoes or sequestrations are often declared, as prelim- 
inary measures to active hostilities. A declaration of 
war has n retroactive effect, and the property already 
seized is placed upon the same footing as that taken 
during the war. Reprisals nre general or special. They 
are general when a state authorizes its subjects to cap- 
ture the goods and attack the subjects of tho offending 
power wherever they may be found, In modern prac- 
tice, general reprisals are deemed synonymous with war, 
and are, indeed, the initiative step to hostilities. When 
wrong is done to particular individuals in time of peace, 
and justice is refused, or unreasonably withheld, letters 


of marque my be issued to the parties, or a public ship 
commissioned to avenge their wrongs. These are in- 
stances of special reprisals. The debt having been sat- 
isfied, or the injury compensated for, the surplus must 
be restored to the government of the subject against 
whom the right has been exercised, As to the mode of 
declaring war, it may be formal, as by public declara- 
tion, or informal, as by actual hostilities. In modern 
times, nations are accustomed generally to make a pub- 
lic declaration, and to justify themselves before the 
world by a manifesto of their reasons, A declaration of 
war puts the subjects of each of the states in a state of 
hostility to each other, and all public and private social 
intercourse are suspended between them, They are 


not at liberty to engage in trade or commerce, or con- 
tract with each other; yet, for good reasons, either 
power may, by express license, permit a partial inter- 
course. Forthwith all the enemy's property is, by the 
law of war, subject to confiscation; thus debts due from 
one state to the other may be sequestered, or property 
lying within the territory of the one may be seized by 
the other as prize of war. But, in tl ercise of inter- 
national comity, these rights are not usually enforced. 
The obligation of debt is, as it were, suspended during 
the war, but the right of recovery revives with the 
peace. The wanton destruction of the enemy's property, 
or the lives of his subjects, is, in the modern practice of 
nitions, unjustifiable and illegal; and generally all those 
who are engaged in the merely civil duties of lite are 
exempted from the direct effects of war. Property at 
sea, however, mikes an exception to the usual indul- 
gence shown to the goods of an enemy, and ships and 
their cargoes upon the ocoan are liable, without excep- 
tion, to seizure and confiscation. In general, each na- 
tion restrains the right to make captures and to carry 
on hostilities to such persons as are in the public em- 
ployment, or to such as receive a public commission for 
that purpose. Mere private warfare is seldom allowed. 
Thus, the usual modes of carrying on war are by armies, 
navies, and privateers, acting under the immediate au- 
thority of the government.  Privateering is held by 
some nations to be contrary to correct and liberal no- 
tions of modern warfare, but the U. States maintain the 
right of commissioning private armed vessels, and jus- 
tify it by the necessity of utilizing her large mercantile 
fleet against an enemy possessed of a naval force superior 
to hers. The validity of all claims of prize and capture 
is determined by the prize courts of the captor’s country. 
These exercise jurisdiction over captured property lying 
either in their own ports or in those of an ally or neu- 
tral. They adjudicate on all captures made by subjects 
of their sovervign exclusive of the tribunals of all other 
nations, excepting only in cases where the capture was 
made upon the territory of a neutral, or by vessels fitted 
out within a neutral’s limits. These cases involve an 
invasion of the neutral’s sovereignty, and must be ad- 
jadicated in his court. The decisions of the prize courts 
are final and conclusive upon the rights of property in- 
volved; and if their judgments work injustice the 
subjects of other powers, their claims must be adjusted 
between the sovereigns of their respective states. The 
belligerent powers may enter into general or special 
conventions, either for the general conduct of the war, 
or for lightening its rigors, The former are often made 
at the beginning of a war, and may regard the abstain- 
ing from certain modes of warfare, the exchange or re- 
demption of prisoners, passports, safe-conducts, and 
such like. Particular conventions are made during war, 
and concern either truces or partial suspensions of hos- 
tilities, or capitulations, that is. surrenders of particu- 
lar forces or places. The power of concluding a truce 
is generally implied in the character of every high 
officer, asa general or admiral. While a truce lasts, all 
warlike acts and preparations must entirely cease, 
though it does not hinder acts which are allowable in 
time of peace. Thongh no state is bound to take part 
in the wars in which other states may be engaged, yet 
no independent state can retain the same complete in- 
dependence which it enjoys in atime of general peace. 
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conduct themselves with good faith towards both par- 
ties, and abstain front all interferer in the contest. 
In matters which do not directi neern the war, a 
neutral must not refuse to one belligerent what it grants 
to the other. General trade with bellizerents is notin- 
terdicted by war; but a neutral must not send his ships 
to blockaded ports, tor that would be interfering di- 
rectly with the measures of the belligerents, But, to 
subject a neutral to its operation, the blockade must 
exist in point of fact; there must be a squadron pre 
ent, and strong enough to constitute an actual block- 
ade of the port. A neutral must not carry goods con- 
traband of war, as arms, «amuimunition, or the like; nor 
Dear despatches, nor transport troops to either party, 
unless, indeed, it be bound to do so by previous stipula- 
tions. Contraband property is subject: to confiscation 
by the captor. By a declaration, signed at Paris by the 
representatives of the chief European powers, in 18386. 
the principle that neutral ships may ry enemy 
goods has been established, The same declaration sane 
tiuus the rule that neutral property, except coutra— 
band, is not subject to capture though laden in an ene- 
niy’s ships, two measures whose adoption had been pre- 
viously strongly advocated by the United Stat The 
persons and property of enemies within the jurisdiction 
of a neutral are deemed inviolable, and entitled to neu- 
tral protection. The right of search exercised by bel- 
ligerents over the vessels of neutrals for articles contra- 
band of war is strictly confined to merchant-ships, and 
is never extended to ships of war belonging to the state, 
In the > of civil war, neutrals are bound to abstain 
from all active interference, either on the one side or the! 
other; but if it gives rise to the formation of a new gov- 
ernment itis not an act of hostility to recognize it ns 
au independent state, though to do so would be re 
girded as such, so long as the contest was dubious. 
When the objects of war are accomplished, peace has to 
be concluded. Generally a formal treaty of peace is 
entered into between the two parties, which takes effect 
from the day on which it is ratified. The treaty puts 
au end to the war, and puts at rest forever the debated 
matters which were the cause of it; conquered lands 
aud fortresses remain with the conqueror, unless other- 
wise stipulated, The violation of one article is a break- 
ing of the whole treaty, and ends the peace, 

Law, (Positive or Munictea,) is tho rule by which par- 
ticular districts, communities, or nations, are gov- 
erned. Municipal law, strictly speaking, denotes ouly 
the laws of a single municipium, or free town, yet, in 
common language, it is applied to the laws of a state 
or nation. It is defined to be “a rulo of civil con- 
duct, prescribed by the supreme power in a state.” 
The sovereign power is the power of making law, 

_ Which is sometimes vested in an aggregate asscmbl 
consisting of all the free members of a community 
when it is called a democracy ; sometimes in a council 
composed of select members, when it is styled an 
aristocracy; and sometimes it is in the hands of a 
single individual, when it is termed a monarchy. All 
other species of government are either corruptions of, 
or reducible to these three. It isin the power of the 
legislature at any time to alter the law. The proper func- 
tion of the executive is to administer the law, net to 
make it; to act upon its true construction, not to fix 
it. The legislative power of a government is generally | 
employed in mere acts of amendment and supplement. | 
Its office is not so much to create systems of laws as to 
supply defects and cure mischiefs in systems already ex- 
isting. Frequent experiments have shown that laws at) 
variance with the manners and religious views of a peo- 
ple cannot be forced upon them, however well meant, 
and however beneficial may have been their influence | 
upon other people; and that by means of laws a legis- 
lator can no more elevate his countrymen ton higher 
degree of refinement, without passing through the in- 
tervening steps, than hecan reduce them again to a con- 
dition above which they have risen in the ural course 
of events. The legislation of no country probably ever 
gave origin to its whole body of laws. In the very for- 
mation of society, the principles of natural justice and 
the obligations of good faith must have been recog- 
nized before any common legislature was acknowl- 
edged, Wherever we trace positive laws in the early 
stages of society, they are few, and not of any wide ex- 
tent. The formation of codes or systems of general law 
for the government of a people, and adapted to their 
wants, is a business which takes place only in advanced 
stages of society. The Institutes, Pandects, and Code of 
Justinian were made in the latter ages of Roman gran- 
deur, not by instituting a new system, but by embody- 
ing the maxims, the rules, and the principles which the 
ablest jurists had collected in different ages, and from 
the various lights of reason, experience, and juridical de- 
cision. Laws may be divided into declaratory, directory, 
remedial, and prohibitory or penal. Declaratory laws 
are such as declare what the law is or shall be. Direc- 
tory laws are such as prescribe rules of conduct, or limit 
or enlarge rights, or point out modes of remedy, Reme- 
dial laws are those whose object is to redress some pri- 
vate injury or some public inconvenience. Prohibitory 
and penal laws are those which forbid certain things to 
be done or omitted, under a penalty or vindicatory sanc- 
tion. Municipal law is also divided into written und un- 
written, or statute and common law. Statute-law is the 
express written will of the legislature, rendered authen- 
tic by certain prescribed forms and solemnities. The 
common law includes those principles, usages, and rules 
of action, applicuble to the government and security of 
person and property, Which do not rest for their author- 
ity upon any express and positive declaration of the 
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by gradual adoption, and received from time to time the 
sanction of the courts of justice, without any legislative 
act or interference. The best evidence of the common 
law is to be found in the decisions of the courts of jus- 
tice, and in the treatises and digests of learned men. 
This distinction between written and unwritten law is 
of great antiquity, having been in use among the an- 
cient Greeks and Romans, though it does not seem to 
have been regularly made by the jurists, 

Law-bind ing, Law’-calf, n. A plain style of 
leather binding, employed almost entirely for law-books, 

Law’-book, n. A book which treats of x law or laws. 

Law’-breaker, (-Urds‘er,) n. A transgressor or viola- 
tor of the law. 

Law’-calf, n. Same as LAW-BINDING, J. v. 

Law’-day, n. A day on which open court is holden, 

—A court-lcet, ( England.) 

Lawe, v. a. To deprive of the claws and balls of a dog's 


Law’ ful, a. Conformable to law: allowed by, or agree- 
able to, legal enactment; legitimate: legal; constitue 
tional. — Rightful: constituted and maintained by law; 
as, the lawful holder of property. 

Law fully, adv. Legally; agreeably to law; without 
Violating law, 

Law fulness, n. Quality of being lawful or conforme 
able to law; legality. 

Lau giver, n. A legislator; one who makes a law or 
lu ws. 

Solomon we esteem as the luvgirer of our nation.“ — Bacon. 
Law’ giving, 4. Legislative; making or enacting laws, 
Law’ing, u. (Eng. Forest Law.) Same as EXPEDITA- 

TION, q. v. 

—In Scotland, a tavern-reckoning: payment for liquor. 

“ Landlady, count the Jaun.“ — Burnas. 
Law less, a. Unrestrained by law; not subject to law. 
“ Meu as larcless, and as wild as they.“ — Roscommon. 

y to the civil or municipal law; illegal; nune 

authorized. — Not subject to the ordinary laws of na- 

tions; wild; uncontrolled. 
“He, meteor-like, flames lawless through the void."— Pope. 


Law lessly, adv. In a manner contrary to, or deflant 
ol, law. 

Law’ lessness, n. Quality or state of being unre- 
strained by law; disorder. 

Knowledge of law and legal history. 
aker, n. A legislator; u law-giver; one who 

enacts, or decrees laws, 
naking, u. acting or ordaining laws. 
onger, (-miny'gir,)n. A pettitugger; a low- 
uw yer. 

Law n. [(W. Van. a clear open place, an area. See 
Laxp) A piece of plain land; a clear place, area, or 
spot of ground; un open space between woods; a space 
of smooth level ground covered with gruss, generally in 
frout of or around a house or mansion. 

r linen, from lin, lint, flax; Lat. linum = Gr. linon, 
flax. INEN }) A soft kind of fine linen or cambric, 
used in the sleeves of bishops’ robes, and for other pur- 
poses; also, an imitation fabric of cotton. 


A saint in crape is twice a saint in lawn.“ — Pope. 
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—a. Made of lawn; as, a lawn sleeve, 
Lawn Arbor, in Oregon Territory, a village of Polk 
co., abt. 18 m. N. W. of Dallas. 
Lawn dale. in J//insis, a post-village of Logan co., abt, 
35 m N. E. ot Springfield. 
La Resembling a lawn; — hence, smooth; 
grassy: level, like a lawu. — Made of lawn. 
Law’-officer, n. A functioniry who is appointed to 
assist in the exeention or administration of the law; 
one who is empowered by legal authority. 
Lawrence. James, an American naval officer, n. in 
Burlington, N. J., in 1781. He entered the U. States navy 
as midshipman in 1798, and after passing his lieutenante 
highly distinguished himself in the operations at Tripol 
in 1804. In 1810, L. was promoted to the command of 
the Hornet (18 guns), in which vessel he, in Feb., 1811, 
fought a severe action, off Demerara, with the British 
1s-gun sloop-of war Peacock, ending with the sinking of 
the latter. In 1813, L. was made captain, and appointed 
to the command of the (hesapeake frigate, then lying in 
Boston harbor, ready for sen. June Ist, the British 
frigate Shannon, Capt. P. Vere Broke, appeared in the 
offing, and waited for the Chesaprake’s leaving the 
harbor, to engage her. Each ship possessed an arma- 
ment of 48 guns, and about an equal complement of 
men. At noon the Chesapeake weighed and stood 
out to sea, while the Shannon ho a, waiting her 
coming up. At 5.30 P.M, the two frigates were about 
80 m. from Boston light-bonse, and in n quarter of an 
hour afterwards the Stannon opened fire upon the 
American, The latter promptly responded, and for sev- 
eral minutes both vessels kept up a furious succession 
of broadsides, in which the Chesapeake’s rigging was 
so badly cut up that she fell foul of the Shannon, 
The latter, grappling her antagonist, swept her decks 
by repeated rakings with grape and canister. In a few 
moments all was over. Capt. L. fell mortally wounded, 
and the Quesapeake surrendered, after a sangninary ne- 
tion of 15 minutes. The American Loss was 48 killed, 
and 98 wounded; that of the British 25 killed. and 56 
wounded, Nearly the whole of the officers on both sides 
were either killed or wounded; among the hitter, Capt. 
Broke had one of his legs shot aw. Capt. L. lingered 
for wur days, when he D, June 5. Every respect was 
nid by the British authorities at Halifax (whither both 
‘Is had proceeded) to the remains of their gallant 
ry, and he was interred with military honors 


Belligerents have a right to insist that neutrals shall 
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will of the legislature, but which have come into use| 


his pall-bearers being English officers. 
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Lawrence. Annorr. an American statesman and di- 
plumatist, B at Groton, Mass, 1792. In 1814, he engaged 
in business with his brother Amos, at Boston, and, in 
the course of years, amassed a considerable fortune. In 
1834, he was returned to Congress, and, in 1848, was 
put forward us a candidate lor vice-president by the 
Whig national convention, but failed to get his nomina- 
tion by 6 votes. In 1850, he proceeded to England as 
U. States minister, representing lis native country 
abroad till 1852, when he was recalled at his own re- 
quest. Mr L wona high reputation by his extensive 
charities and genial disposition. D. in Boston, 1855. 

Law’renee, SiR Tuomas, k. A., a celebrated English 
portrait-painter, B. at Bristol, 1769. He obtained an 
early reputation at Bath as a portrait: painter in cemy 
aml as early us 1787 established himself as a portrait- 
painter in oils in London, where, four years afterwards, 
1791, he elected an associate of the Royal Academy, 
and in 1795 an academician; he had previously suc- 
ceeded Sir Joshua Reynolds us painter to the king. He 
was knighted by the Prince Regent in 1814, and in 1820 
succeeded West as the president of the Royal Acadenr 
He b. in London, 7th Jan., 1830, — Sir Thomas had per- 
haps, since the days of adyek, an nnrivalled carcer as 
a portrait-painter: he, however, owed his chief success 
to the skilful flattery of his female portraits, the com- 
ple xions of which left nothing to be desired: his male 
pictures, as a rule, bear no comparison with his female; 

s being ill proportioned, the, e wanting in manly 

actar i still his portraits of the emperor Francis, of 

Pius VIL, and of the Cardinal Gonsalvi, are ainong the 
isterpieces of the nrt extant. 

Law rence, in Alabama, a N. N. W. co.; area, abt, 825 
ag m. Airers, Tennessee River and several of its small 
atuents. Surface, diversified. in some parts mountain- 
ous, the Alleghany Mountains forming the S. boundary ; 
so'l. in the valleys fertile. Cap, Moulton. 

Law’rence, in Arkansas, a N. N. E. co, adjoining Mis- 
souri; area, about 1,350 aq. m. Rivers. Black, Spring, 
and Cache rivers. Surfuce, diversitied ; soil, fertile. Cap. 
Smithville. Pop. about 10,000. 

Lawrence. in Hing, a S.E. co, adjoining Indiana; 
area, about 325 sq. m Rivers. Einbarras and Wabash 
rivers. Surface, uneven: soil, in some parts fertile. Cup. 
Lawrenceville, Pop. about 16,000. 

—A post-vill. of McHenry co., abt. 65 m. N. W. of Chicago. 

Lawrence. in /ndiana, a S. central co.; area. about 
440 sq m. Rivers. E. Fork of White River, and some 
smaller streams. Surfuce, undulating ; ssil, fertile. Cap. 
Bedford. 

—A village of De Kalb co., abt. 6 m. N. by W. of Auburn. 

A post-township of Marion co. ; pop. about 3.000. 

Law’rence, in Kansas, a c ity, cap. of Douglas co., on 
the Kansas River, about 32 m. S.S. W. of Leavenworth; 
Lat. 38° 56’ N.. Lon. 959 15’ W. It was founded in 1851. 
and for several years subsequent it was the scene of 
many of those conflicts between the parties opposed to, 
and those advocating slavery, Which disturbed the early 
settlers of Kansas. On the 21st of Aug.. 1863. the town was 
surprised by a party of guerrillas under Quantrell, when 
about 15) persons were massacred, and nearly 200 houses 
and stores burned. Php. about 12.000. 

Lawrence. in Rente, an E. by N. co., adjoining W. 
Virginia; area, abt. 640 sq.m. Rivers. Big Sandy, W. 
Fork of Big Sandy. and Little Sandy rivers, Surface, 
uneven: soil, generally fertile. Min. Coal and iron in 
abundance. Cap Louis 

Lawrence. in Mussaciusetts, a thriving city, semi- 
capital of Essex co., on the Merrimac River. abt. 26 m. 
N. of Boston. L. is remarkable for its rapid growth. 
In 1845 this vicinity was almost without inhabitants. A 
dain was built across the river by a private company; 
factories were established, dwelling-houses sprang up; 
and. in an almost incredibly short period, it became a 
pepulons and flourishing city. Manuf. Chiefly cotton 
and woollen goods, 7%. (1870) 28,921; 1880, 39,178. 

Law'rence. in Michigan, a post-village and township 
ot Van Buren co., abt. 79 m. W.S.W. of Lausing ; pop. of 
township about 2,000, 

Law’ rence, in Ms<issippi, a S. S. W. central co.; area, 
abt. 900 sq. m. Rivers. Pearl River, and some smaller 
streams. Surface, generally level; soil, in some parts 
fertile. Cap. Monticello. 

A village of Monroe co., abt. 14 m. N. W. of Aberdeen. 

-A post-office of Newton co. 

Law renee, in Missouri, a S. W. co.; area, abt. 600 sq. 
m, Rivers, Sac and Spring rivers. Surface, diversified 
sail, fertile, Cap. Mount Vernon. 

Lawrence, in New Jersey, a township of Mercer 
county. 

Law’rence, in New Fork, a township of St. Lawrence 
county. 

A post-office of Schnyler eo. 

Law renee, in Oki, an extreme S. co, adjoining W. 
Virginia on the S E, and Kentucky on the S. W. ; area, 
about 409 sq. m. Rivers, Ohio River, Symmes’, Hale's 
aud other creeks. Surface, broken and hilly: . in 
some places fertile. Min. Iron ore and coal. Cap. Bur- 
lington, 

—A village of Clarke co., abt. 7 m. N. of Springfield. 

-A township of Lawrence co.; pop. abt 1,400. 

—A township of Starke co; pap. abt. 3,000. 

—A towuship of Fuse c.: pop. abt. 2,100. 

A post- township of Washington e Pep. “abt, 2,300. 

Law’ renee, in Pennsylvania, n * o. adjoining Ohio; 
arra, abt. 400 sq.m. Fire Shenange, and 
Beaver rivers, besides considerable 
Surface, undulating ; soil, fertile. Min. 
limestone. Cup. New Castle. 

—A township of Clearfield co.; pop. abt. 2.000. 

=A township of Tioga co.; pop. abt. 2,100. 


Iron, coal, and 


creeks. | 
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lLaw'rence, in Tennessee, n S. co., adjoining Alabama; 
area, abt, 650 sq. m. Rivers, Shoal and Sugar creeks. 
Surface, elevated table-land; soz, fertile, Vin. Iron. 
Cap. Lawrenceburg. Pop. abt. 10,000. 

Lawrence. in Wisconsin, a township of Brown co.; 
pop. in 1870, 750. 

—A village of Marquette co., abt. 27 m. N. by W. of Port- 
age City. 

Lawrenceburg, in Indiana, a post- town, cap. of 
Dearborn co. on the Ohio River, abt. 88 m. S. E. of In- 
dianapolis; pop. abt, 3,599. 

Law’renceburg, in Iwa, a P. O. of Warren co. 

| Law’renceburg, in X/ post- village, cap. of 
Anderson co., abt. 12 m. S. W. of Frankfort. 

Lawrenceburg, in Pennsylvania, a post, village of 
Armstrong co abt. 60 m. N. by E. of Pittsburg. 

Law’renceburg, in Tennessee, a post-villuge, cap. of 
Lawrence co, abt 75 m. S. S. W. of Nashville. 

Laurence Creek, in New Jersey, enters the Rari- 
tan River from Middlesex co. 

Law renceport, in JL, a village of Lawrence 

co., abt. 56 r. S. by W. of Indianapolis. 

Lawrence, (St. ) a Christian martyr, was one of the 
deacons of Rome, in the pontificate of Sixtus I. (3d c.), 
aud as such was especially charged with the care of the 
poor, and the orphans and widows. In the persecution 
of Valerian, being summoned, according to the legend, 
before the prætor as a Christian, and being called on te 
deliver up the treasures of the church. he mockinely 
produced the poor and the sick of his charge, declaring 
that “those were his treasures;” and on his persisting 
in his refusal to sacrifice, being condemned to be roasted 
ona gridiron, he continued throughout his tortures to 
mock his persecutors He suffered martyrdom A. D. 258 
His teast is celebrated on the luth August. 

Law’rence, (St.,) ove of the principal rivers of N. 
Ameri ul when considered, it should be, in con— 
nection with the chain of great lakes or inland seas, of 
which it is the outlet, it is one of the largest rivers in 
the world, extending from W. to E. through about 278 
of Lon., and abt. S of Lat. Regarding the St. L. from 
this point of view, or as a general nume for the con- 
necting line of that great water-system that unites 
with the Atlantic in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, its re- 
motest source Suns be found to be the St. Louis, an afu- 
ent of Lake Superior, rising in the tableland of the 
Turon country, near the sources of the Mississippi, 

flowing S., and the Red River, flowing N. It receives 

different names in different parts of its course, being at 
first the &. Louis ; between Lakes Superior and Huron, 
the St. Mary ; between Lakes Huron and Erie, the St. 

Ciair and Detroit; between Lakes Erie and Ontario, 

the Niagara, and from Ontario to Montreal, it is some— 

times called the Cutaraqui or Iroquois, its course from 

Montreal to the sea being the S“. Lawrence, properly 

so called; but the latter is generally now given to it 

from Lake Ontario to the Atlantic. Considered in this 
point of view, its entire course from its source to its 

mouth in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, in about Lon, 649 

30’ W., may be estimated at upwards of 2,000 m. Be- 

sides traversing Lakes Superior, Huron, Erie, and On- 

tario, the Lake st. Clair, and some smaller sheets of 
water, are mere enlargements of its bed. Lake Michi- 
gan also is included in its basin, which is ronghly esti- 

mated to comprise an area of upwards of 500,000 sq. m.; 

including the largest collection of fresh water to be 

found on the surface of the globe. For considerably 
more than half its extent the &. L. forms the boundary- 
line between the U. States and the British N. American 
territories. This river varies greatly in breadth, in the 
middle part of its course iuclosing a great many islands, 
and forming numerous rapids. In those parts of St. 

Mary, &t. Clair, Detroit, and Niagara rivers, where no 

large islands ure met with, the breadth of the stream 

is usually from 144m. to 2 or 3m. At the Sault of St. 

Lonis, 5 m. above Montreal, the river narrows to 5 fur- 

longs; and at Quebec it is not more than 1,314 yards 

across; but between those cities its average width is 2 

m. From Quebec the width of the St. L. begins to in- 

crease rapidly. Immediately beyond the nd of Or- 

leans it is 11 m. broad; where the Saguenay joins it, 18 

m.; at Point Pelee, npwards of 30 m.; at the Bay of 

Seven Islands, 70 m.; and at the island of Anticosti, 

abt. 350 m. From Quebec, it rolls a flood into the ocean 

nearly 100 m across. The source of the St. Lawrence 

(St. Lonis) being 1.192 ft. above sea-level, the average 

fall of the river will perhaps be somewhat more than 6 

inches per mile. But this fall is very unequally dis- 

tributed, on acconnt of the many, and in one instance 
stupendous, cataracts, rapids, & interspersed along the 
river's course, The Niagara, between Lakes Erie and 

Ontario, has, within the short distance of 35 miles, a 

descent of at least 334 ft, and the rapids are so numer- 

ous and dangerous between Kingston and Montreal, 
that an exteusive line of canal navigation has been cut, 
at a vast expense, to connect Lake Ontario with the 

Ottawa, and enable ships to avoid this portion of the 

river, (For a more detailed description of the water- 

system of the St. L. basin, see Niagara, Lakes Su- 

PERIOR, HURON, ERIE, Kc, and WELLAND Cana.) The 

principal affluents of the St L. are the Ottawa on the) 

N., uniting with it near Montreal, and the Saguenay, 

also from the N, emptying into it 120 m. below Que- 

bec, The St. L. is the great commercial thoroughfare 
of both the N. States of the American Union, and the) 

Canadian provs, Its banks, and those of its lower lakes, 

are studded with flourishing cities and towns, as Que- 

bec, Montreal, Trois Rivières, Ogdensburg, Prescott, 

Cape Vincent, Kingston, Toronto, Buffalo, Oswego, Ke. 

The rise of the tide is perceptible as high as Three 

Rivers (Trois Rivières), 4 m. up the St. L and uearly | 
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midway between Quebec and Montreal. The river is 
navigable for ships of the line to Quebec, and for ships 
of 600 tons to Montreal, 550 m. from the sea, though 
the navigation is insome places obstructed by rocks and 
shoals Beyond the latter point, however, a succession 
of rapids, particularly between Cornwall and Johnston, 
unfits it for the navigation of other than flat-bottomed 
boats of from 10 to 15 tous. A continued navigation 
for vessels of medium burden exists, via the portage of 
St. Mary, Detroit River, and the Welland Canal, trom 
the head of Lake Huron to Kingston on Lake Ontario, 
and from Montreal to the mouth of the St. L, The 
water-communication between Kingston and Montreal 
is effected chiefly by a chain of canals, the principal 
being the Kideau Canal, constructed by the English 
govt., to connect Lake Ontario with the Ottawa. On 
the U. States side, the Erie, Oswego, and Champlain 
canals, unite the basin of the St. L. with those of the 
Hudson and Susquehanna, Stroag tides prevent the 
St. L. being covered with compact ice below Quebec; 
but the enormous masses driven in every direction by 
the winds and currents render that portion of the river 
ununvigable tor nearly half the year. Retween Que- 
bee and Montreal the water-traffic is totally suspended 
by the frost from the beginning of Dec. to the middle 
vigation of Ontario closes in Oct. 

) or CLARK ISLAND. un island in 
Behring Sea; . 6° N, Lon. 170° W.; length, E. to 
W., 80 m.: breadth, 30 m. 

Lawrence, St.,) in Minnesota, a post-village and 
township of Scott co., on the Minnesota River, abt. 40 
m. S. W. of St. Paul; pop. abt. 400. 

Lawrence, (St., in Missouri, a post-office of Scott co. 

and the 
largest in the State. It is bounded on the N. W. by the 
River St. Lawrence, Area, 2,000 sq. m. Rirers. Oswe- 
gatchie, St. Regis, Grass, &c. Several small lakes are 
also met with. Surface, for the most part hilly and 
heavily timbered; soil, fertile. Prod. Muple-sugar. 
Min. Tron ore, lead, and marble. Cup. Canton. Pop. 
(1881) 85.993. 

—A post-office of Jefferson co. 

Lawrence, (St.) in N. Carolina, a post-village of 
Chatham co., abt. 50 m W. of Raleigh. 

Lawrence, (St.,) in Wisconsin, a township of Wau- 
pica co.; pop abt 800. 

Lawrence, (Gulf of St.,) a great bay of the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, chiefly bet. 46° and 51° N. Lat., and 57° and 
65° W. Lon.; bounded N. by Lower Canada and Labra- 
dor, E. by Newfoundland. S. by Nova Scotia and Cape 
Breton, and W. by New Brunswick and the peninsula 
of Gaspé (Lower Canada). At its N. W. extremity it re- 
ceives the River St. Lawrence: and it communicates 
with the ocean on the N. H. by the Strait of Belleisle, be- 
tween Labrador aud Newfoundland; on the S.E. by its 
Neun outlet, the channel called St. Paul's, between 

vewfoundjand and Cape Breton; and on the S. by the 

Gut of Carso, between Cape Breton and Nova Scotia, 
It contains the large islands of Prince Edward and 
Anticosti, and the Magdalen Islands, a group in about 
47° 30’ N. Lat, and between 61° 27’ and 62° W. Lon. 
The shores of the gulf are generally precipitous, barren, 
and inhospitable; and dense fogs are very prevalent. 
A powerful current sets continually from Hudson's 
Strait into the gulf, throngh the Strait of Belleisle, and 
meeting the stream from the estuary of the St. Law- 
rence, forms a dangerous race off the S. const of New- 
foundland. 

Law’renceville, a village of Shefford co., prov. 
Quebec, abt. 21 m. 8. of Melbourne. 

Lawrenceville, in Alabama, a post- village of Henry 
co., aht. 7 m N. of Abbeville. 

Law’ reneeville, in Arkansas, a village of Morroe 
co., abt. 80 m. E. of Little Rock. 

Law’renceville, in Georgia, a post-village, cap. of 
Gwinnett co., abt. 0 m. N. N. W. of Milledgeville. 

Law’renceville, in ///inois, a post-village, cap. of 
Lawrence co., abt. 10 m. W. of Vincennes, Indiana; pop, 
abt. 600. 

Law renceville, in Indiana, a post-village of Dear- 
born co., abt. 90 m. S. E. of Indianapolis. 

Law’renceville, in N Carolina, u village of Mont- 
gomery co, abt. 90 m. W.S W. of Raleigh. 

Law’renceville, in New Jersey, a post-village of 
Mercer co, abt. 5 m. N.K. of Trenton. 

A village of Warren co., abt. 15 m. N. E. of Belvidere. 

Law’renceville. in New Fork, a post-village of 8t. 
Lawrence co., abt. 40 m. E. of Ogdensburg. 

Lawrenceville, in Pennsy/ranm, a borough of Alle- 
ghany cos on the Alleghany River, abt. 2 in. above 
Pittsburg.—A vill. of Chester co., abt. 35 miles W. of 
Philadelphia. -A post-borough of Tioga co., abt. 158 m. 
N. by W.of Harrisburg. Decided by the boundary com- 
mission, in 1878, to be within the jurisdiction of N.Y. 

Law’renceville,in Wirginia,a post-vill.cap. of Bruns- 
wick co, abt. 70 m. „of Richmond: pep. abt. 450, 

Law’sonham,, in Pennsylrinia, a post-village of Cla- 
rion co., about 15 m. N. of Kittanning. 

Lawso’nia, n. (Hot.) A genus of plants, order Lyth- 
rucee, L. inermis is the plant from which the /enna or 
alianna of Egypt, &c., is derived. It is used by the 
women of the East to dye the nails, palms of the hands, 
aud soles of the feet an orange-brown color. It is like- 
wise employed for dveing skins and Morocco leather, 

Law’ -suit. n. A suit in law for the recovery of a sup 
posed right: a process instituted by a party to compel 
another to do him justi an action at law. 

Laws’ ville Centre, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of 
Susquehanna co. 

Law’ton, in Michigan, a post-village of Van Buren co, 
about 16 m. S. W. of Kalamazoo. 
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Law, ton, in New Fork, a post-office of Orange co. 
w’tonville, in & Carolina, a village of Beaufort 
Aist. about 120 m. S. of Columbia. 
Law yer, u. (Properly, lawer, contracted from law- 
r, law-man.) One versed or skilled in knowledge of 
e laws, or a practitioner of law; one whose profession 
to institute and conduct suits in courts of law, and to 
ysecate or defend the cause of clients;—a generic 
ns, including attorneys or solicitors, barristers, spe- 
pleaders, counsellors or advocates, sergeants at 


th 
is 


ter 
cial 


c. 
Liwy er-like, Law’yerly, a. After the manner 


ra Lawyer; resembling or becoming a professor of the 
7 : * lawyer-like effrontery or astutencss. 
law? ersville, in New York, n post-village of Scho- 
i o., about 45 m. W. of Albany. 
c 2aks,) a. (Comp, L\XER, super. LAXEST.) [Lat. lazus.] 
= z wide: open; flabby; soft; not tense, firm, or 
a laz membrane, laz flesh. — Slack; not tight; 


erie 
laS ga tious; as, a person of lax morals. 
ce 


s- 21 logues were only lax and moral discourses." — Baker. 


gy scattered; not crowded; as, laz vegetation, — 
firmly united or combined; of loose texture; as, 
el and the like larer matter.” — Woodward. 
in the bowels, and having too frequent evacua- 
opposed to costive. 
Jooseness of the bowels; diarrhaa. 
or Laja, (la’ha,) a river of Chili, enters the Bio- 
bio æ few miles below Leon. 8 
Laxas, °' Lasas, (la’has,) a river of Central America, 
enters Like Nicaragua about 16 m. S. E. of Nicaragua. 
Lax sa Lion, (-d'shun,) u. [Lat. lazatio } Act of loosen- 
ing Or 5 jackening ; also, the state of being loose or slack- 
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1 ve. a. [Fr. lazatif.] (Med.) Having the power 


of Loosening the bowels, and relieving from costiveness. 
n. (Ce One of a class of medicines which act mildly 
on the bowels: stronger than uperients, and less active 
than purgitives, Aperients and purgatives may be 
made laxatives by enlarging or modifying the dose. 
Treacle, honey, manna, aud confection of senna, or the 
lenitive electuary, are among a few of the simple laxa- 
ves. 
— mel weness, n. Quality of loosening or relaxing. 


Lax'ity, Lax’ness, n. [Fr. larité; Lat. lazitas.| 
State or quality of being lax ;— heuce, openness; loose- 
ness, as of texture. — Want of exactness or precision; 
as, drt of speech.—Detect of exactitude; as, laxity of 
morals. —Slackness, as of a cord or bindiug.—Lovseness, 
as of the bowels. 

Lax ly. adv. Slackly; loosely; in a lax manner. 

Lax’ness, n. See Laxity. 

Lay, imp. of LIE, q. v. 

Lay, v. a. (imp. and pp. LAID.) [A. S. lecgan, legan ; 
D. eggen ; Ger. legen.) To cause to lie flat; to put or 
place down on a low surſuce: to deposit: as, to lay one’s 
pen down; — also, to prostrate; to beat down; as, the 
heavy rain laid the crops. — To spread or set; to spread 
superficially; as, to la mortar. — To settle; to fix and 
keep from rising; to still: to calm; to allay; to quiet; 
as, to lay the dust. — To place in order; to dispose with 
regularity; to arrange in proper rank or position; as, 

to lay a table-cloth. 
** I Zay the deep foundations of a wall.” — Dryden. 


To spread and set in order; to prepare; to make ready ; 
to station; to contrive, scheme, or plan; to set, as an 
ambuscade or snare. 

“Yet still fresh projects laid the grey-ey'd dame."”—Chapman. 

—To place at hazard; to wager; to stake; to risk; as, to 
lay a bet. 

I dare lay mine honour he will remain so."—Shaks. 

To restrain from visible manifestation, as u spirit; to 
cause to vanish. 

“The husband found no charm to lay the devil under his wife's 
petticoat,” — L' Estrange. 

To put; to apply; to administer ; as, to lay one's hands 
to anything. 

—To exclude and deposit, as eggs. 

—To impose, as a burden or penalty; to assess or charge, 
as a tax; as, to lay a duty on spirits. 

** They lay the blame on the poor little ones.“ — Locke, 

To impute, or fix the responsibility for; to ascribe the 
origin or cause of. 

They lay want of Invention to his charge.“ — Dryden. 

—To enjoin, as a duty; to prescribe, as a rule of action; 
as, to ¿uy commands on a person. 

“* Neglects the rules each verbal critic lays." — Pope. 
-To exhibit, present, or offer. 
“He laya his indictment in some certain country.” — Atterbury. 
( Naut.) To lose sight of by sailing from; as, the ship 
laid the land at sundown. 
(Law.) To assert; to state; to allege; as, to lay 
ages, 
To lay a rope or cable. (Naut.) To twist the strands ; 
as, to lay cordage. 
lay down, to give up; to relinquish ; to resign; as, 
to lay down a commission. 


“The story of the tragedy... I take up where the history has 
laid it down.” — Dryden. 


To advance or put forward, as n proposition or argument. 
Plato lays it down as a principle."—Addison, 
To quit; to give up the use of; to surrender; as, the 
Febels laid down their arms. — To deposit, as a pledge, 
surety, equivalent. or satisfaction. 
For her, my lord, I dare wy life lay down.” — Shake, 
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To lay one's self down. To retire to rest; to commit to 
repose. 

We lay us down, to sleep away our cares.“ — Granville, 

To lay abmg. To mako to fall from the ground; to 
prostrate. — To lay apart, To put away; to reject. 

“Lay apart all filthiness.""—Jamea i. 21. 

To lay by. To put aside for future use; to hoard. — 
To put away; to renounce; to dismiss. 

“ Dismiss your rage, and lay your weapons by. - Dryden. 

To put off; to remove. 
“ Daedalus his borrowed wings laid hy. — Dryden. 
To lay aside. To put away ; not to retain, 
“Lay aside the greatness of your crown.”"'— Waller. 
To cease to use; to discontinue; as, to lay one’s pen 
aside. 

Tv lay away. To reserve for future use or need; to 
put from one temporarily for preservation; as, his Sun- 
day clothes are carefully laid away. 

To iay bare. To denude; to expose; to open, 

“And laid those proud roofs bare to summer's ralus. — Byron. 

To lay one’s self out. To employ one's best efforts; to 
strive with earnest endeavor. — To lay out, To exp R 
to apply. as money iu purchasing; as, to luy out one's 
spare cash 
Nature has laid out all her art in beautifying the face.” Addison, 
To plan; to make orderly disposition or arrangement ; 
as, to lay out a flower-garden. — To attire in cerements 
for the grave; as, to luy out a corpse. —'Fo put forth; 
to exert; to exercise; as, to lay out all one’s energies. 
— To lay before. To show; to display; to present or 
expose to view, 

“That treaty hath been laid before the Commons.“ - Swift. 

To lay damages. (Lat.) To assess or fix the amonnt 
of damages; as, damages were laid ut ten thousand 
dollars. 

To lay heads together. To deliberate; to confer to- 
gether; to compare opinions. — To lay hold of or on. 
To catch; to capture; to seize. 

„Let seasons of aptitude and inclination be heedfully laid hold 
f. Locke. 

To lay together. 
view. 

Useful hints laid together in a clear and concise manner.” 

Addison. | 

To lay siege to, To besiege; to surround or beleaguer 

with an army; as, to lay siege to a fortified place. 
Cares. . lay siege to my distracted soul. Philips. 

To address or court with pertinacity; to pester or bore 

with importunate solicitations or unwelcome attentions. | 

„ Hearing that the lady's father was a nabob, Dick lard siege 
to her."— Fielding. 

To lay in. To store in anticipation; to treasure; to 
make previous provision. 

“ An equal stock of wit and valour, 
He had laid in, although a tailor."—Hudihbras. 

To lay on. To administer or apply forcibly or with 
violence, as blows.— To lay open, To discover; to ex- 
pose; to reveal; as, to lay open the designs of conspir- 
ators. — To open; to uncover; to strip of mystery. — 
— Te lay over. To incrust; to spread over the surface; 
to ornament with an outside coating; as, to lay over 
with gold. — To lay the course. (Naut.) To sail for the 
destined port without gybing. 

To lay to, To impute; to charge npon.—To apply 
with vigor or energy; as, to luy one’s self to a good 
dinner. —( Naut.) To retard the motion of a ship, and 
cause her to become stationary; as, she was signalled 
to back her topsail aud lay to.— To lay to heart. To 
feel poignantly; to allow to tonch the feelings acutely: 
as, she laid the loss of her child to heart, — To lay under. 
To subject to; as, to lay one under un obligation. — To 
lay up. To store for tuture use; to hoard; to treasure. 
The king must lay up treasures... against a time of extremity.” 

Bacon. 
To confine to the bed or private chamber; as, our friend 
is laid up with the gout.—(Naut.) To dock and dis- 
mantle a ship of her masts, rigging, and tackle; as, to 
lay up a ship iu ordinary. 

To lay upon. To solicit importunately; to lay siege 
to. — To liy wait for. To lurk in ambush for; to be in 
a position to attack by sudden surprise; as, the brigands 
lay wait for them.— To lay waste, To desolate; to 
ravage with fire and sword; to devastate. 

“The wars have laid whole countries waste."— Addison, 
Lay, v.n. To incubate, or bring forth eggs, as hens. 
—To contrive; to devise u scheme, — Johnsen, (R.) 

(Naut.) To move in a certain direction; as, to lay aft. 

To lay about. To strike on all sides; to act with 
celerity and vigor. 

“He laid about in fight more busily 
Thau the Amazonian dame Peuthesile."~Hudibras. 
To lay at. To strike; to endeavor to strike or wound. 
“Fiercely the good man did at him lay.""—Spenser. 

To lay in for. To make overtures; to endeavor to se- 
cure the possession of. 

have laid in for these by rebating the satire.“ Dryden, 

To lay on. To strike; to deliver a snecession of vig- 
orons blows. — To act with vehemence; — used of ex- 
penses, — To overcharge; to exact more than the proper 
value. — To lay out. * To take measures 

"T laid out for intelligence of all places. - Woodward, 
To intend; to design; to purpose. — To lay upon. To 
bet upon; to wager; as, he laid five to two upon the 
favorite, 
Lay, n. That which lies or is laid; a row; a layer; a 
stratum: one rank in a series reckoned upwards; as, “a 
lay of wood.” ( Mortimer.) — A moiety of the net pro- 
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ceeds of work, &c., entered into upon shares; as, to 
agree for n lay. — Webster. 
A. S. lag.) A meadow; a tract of grass-land; a place 
for the grazing of cattle. 
“A tuft of daisies on a flowery lay."— Dryden. 
A. S. legh, or ley; Ger. Hed, song.] A song; an air or 
tune, accompanied with words, 
Sung. . .. well attuoed,...a joyous lay. Spenser. 


—A kind of narrative poem or metrical romance, among 
the ancient bards and troubadours; as, “the Lay of the 
Last Minstrel.” — Sir W. Scott, 

( Weaving.) See Barren. 

Lay, a. [Fr. lai; Lat. Liicus; Gr. laikos, from laos, the 
people; A. S. I.] Belonging or having reference to 
the laity, or general body of the people. as distinguished 
from the clergy; laic; not clerical; as, a luy preacher, 

Lay ard, Av- HENRY, b. C. L. an English archwol- 
ogist and anthor, B. 1817. In 1845, he undertook the 
excavations at Nimroud, which resulted iu the numer- 
ous Wonderful specimens of Assyrian art which enrich 
the British Museum: and in 1845-9, published Nineveh 
and tts Remains, of Which a second part appeared in 
1553. This work was supplemented by Monuments of 
Nineveh, in 149-5 In 1570, L. was appointed British 
ambassador to Madrid, and was ambassador to the 
Sublime Porte from April 1977 to March 1530. 

Lay bach, or Laibach, (/i, a town of Austria, 
prov. Caruiola on the river Lay hach. 28 m. N.E. of 
Trieste: Lat. 469 1748“ N, Lon, 145 30' E. Manuf. Linen 
fabrics, porcelain, paper, and refined sugar. Pop. 23,500. 

Laybach, a river of Austria, rising near Adelsberg, 
under the name of Poik, and losing itself in the grotto 
of Adelsberg. It afterwards reappears, but is lost again 
until it arrives at Upper Lo bach, where it becomes 
navigable. 

Lay-brother, n. (Eccl) In the Roman Catholic 
Church, one of the pious but illiterate persons who, in 
convents, devote themselves to the service of the monks. 
The institution of lay brothers began in the 11th cen- 
tury. They weara different habit from the monks, and 
never enter the choir, nor are present at the chapters. 
The only vow they take is of obedience and constancy. 
There are also lu. sters in the nuuneries, who are 
retained for the service of the nuns. 

Lay-clerk, n. (Eccl) A layman appointed to lead 
the responses of the congregation in a cathedral, and 
otherwise to assist in the services of the church. 

Lay’-days. (Mar. Law) A terin of d allowed to 
the owner. charterer, or broker of a ship, in which to 
load or discharge cargo. 

Lay-elder, u. (Presbytrrian Church.) Soe ELDER. 

Layer. n. [From Lu; The person who, or thing 
which, lays, particnlarly, a hen which lays eggs, — One 
body laid or spread over the surface of another; a bed; 
a stratum ; as, a layer of mould. —( Building.) A course, 
as of bricks, stones, &e. — (Gardening A twig or shoot 
of a plant, not detached from the stock, laid under 
ground for growth or propagation; as, to give layers 
of fresh earth. 

Lay’ering. n. (Gardening.) A mode of propagating 
plants b ying down shoots, and covering a portion 
of them with soil, so that the extremity of the shoot is 
left above ground, and the shoot itself not detached 
from the plaut. In order to facilitate the rooting of 
such shoots, called layers, the portion buried in the soil 
is fractured by twisting or bruising, or cut with a knife 
immediately under a bud. This operation, by obstruct- 
ing the return of the sap from the leaves, occusions its 
accumulation at the wounded part, when roots are there 
produced from the effort of nature to perpetuate life. 

Lay’er-out, n. A disburser of money; a factor; a 
steward. 

Lay’er-up, n. 
future use, 

Lay -fig’ure. (Juinting.) A figure made of wood or 
cork in imitation of the human body. It can be placed 
in any position or attitude, and moves at every joint, on 
the principle of the ball and socket. It serves, when 
clothed, ns a model, to painters, for drapery and for 
fore-shortening. The dress of the person is generally 
placed on the lay-figure after the head is taken, by which 
means the artist finishes his entire portrait at leisure, 
without requiring further sittings from the original. 
(Sometimes called layman.) 

Lay ing. n. (Building.) The first coat spread by plas- 
terers upon a framework of laths.—Time or operation 
of laying eggs; also, the number of eggs laid at once. 

Lay land. n. Meadow-land; fallow ground. Sce Lay. 

Lay man. n.; pl. LayMex. A man who is not a clergy- 
man; one of the laity or people, as distinguished from 
the clerical body.—A figure used by painters; a lay 
figure. — See Lay. 

Lay man. in Ohio, a post-office of Washington co, 

Lay’-race,n. ( Wearing.) Same as SHUTTLE-RA\CE, Q. v. 

Lay’-stall, n. A place of deposit for dung, rubbish, &c. 
— In London, a shippen for milch-cows, 

Lay ton. in New Jersey, n post-office of Sussex co. 

Lato'nia, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Venango co. 

Lay’tonsville, in Md., a post-vill. of Montgome y co. 

Lazar. n. (From Lazarus, in the parable.) Que sick 
or afflicted with balily sores; a person infected with a 
nanseons and pestilential disease, 

Lazaret’, Lazaret'to, „. (Fr. lazaret; It. lazzeretto.] 
A name given in Italy, and other parts of southera 
Europe, to certain publie buildings for the reception 
of the poor, and such as are afflicted with contagious 
disorders. The name is derived from St. Lazarus, who 
is the patron saint of lepers: and during the Midale 
Ages, when leprosy was common in Italy and other 
parts, the hospitals in which the lepers were confined 


A cofferer; one who hoards money for 
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received that name, and the lepers themselves were 
calied Lizzuri. Howard wrote An Account of the Prin- 
cipal Lazarettos in Europe, 1789. — Those buildings and 
inclosures attaching to seaport-towns chiefly on the 
Mediterranean, where the crews and passengers of ships 
from places where contagious disease is known to pro- 
vail, are also called lazarettos, These lazarettos consist 
generally of various detached buildings, with courts be- 
tween, the whole being surrounded by a wall, and 
placed in an airy situation outside the town, or some- 
times on a small island near the coast.—See QUARANTINE. 

Lazuret’to Station, in Penna.. u P.O of Delaware co. 

Luz ur-house. n. Same ns LAZARET, q. v. 

Luz arists, u. pl. (Eccl. Hist.) See Priosts or THE MIS- 
SION. 

Laz‘arly,a. Leprous; resembling a lazar. 

Lazarus. (styled St. Lazarus by the Roman Catholics, ) 
a triend and disciple of Christ, brother of Martha and 
Mary, with whom he resided at Bethany near Jerusalem, 
Our Saviour had « high regard for the family, and often 
visited them; and when Lazarus was dangerously ill, 
word was sent to Christ, “ Lord, behold, he whom thou 
lovest is sick.“ The Saviour reached Bethany after he 
had lain fonr days in his grave, and restored him to life 
by a word, Lazarus, come forth.” — L. is also the nume 
of the helpless beggar who lay at the rich man’s gute, 
in one of Christ’s most solemn and instructive parables. 

Lazarus. (St.) (Fel. Hist.) A military and religious 
order, established by the Crusaders at Jerusalem. for the 
purpose of affording relief to lepers, in 1119, and con- 
firmed by Pope Alexander IV., in 1255. Louis VII. 
(1137-80) introduced the order into France, and it de- 
clined as leprosy disappeared. The Italian order was 
united with the Hospitallers in 1454, the Savoy branch 
with that of St. Maurice in 1572,aud the French branch 
with the order of St. Michael in 1693. 

Laz’ar-wort, n. (Bol.) Same as Laser-wort, g. v. 

Laze, v.n». To loaf about; to pass one’s time in idle- 


nsss; to dawdle. (Used colloquially.) 

—v.a. To waste in idleness, as time; as, he lazes away the 
greater part of his life. (Colloq 

La‘zily, a. In a lazy manner; idly; sluggishly; in- 
dolently, 

le lazily and lstlessly dreams away his time.” — Locke. 

Ln'zin ess. n. State or quality of being lazy ; indolence ; 
sluggishness ; habitual sloth; indisposition to labor er 
active exertion; slowness; tardiness; heaviness with 
regard to motion or action. 

Laz’ing, a. Idling; wasting time in inaction and indo- 
lence. 

“ The sot lay lazing or lolling upon his couch.“ — South. 
Luz uli. or Lapis LAZULI, n. (Min.) Seo Lapis. 
Luzulite. n. (Ar. azul, heaven, and Gr. hithos, stone.) 

(Min.) The name applied by Haüy and some other min- 
eralogists to Lapis Lizuli,q. v. By Werner, Dana, and 
others, the term is applied toa hydrons phosphate of 
alumina and magnesia from Styria and the Tyrol. It 
generally occurs granular or massive, of various shades 
of azure-blue, inclining to green or white, and is distin- 

uished from lapis lazuli by never being accompanied 
by iron pyrites. It is also known as azurite, and pris- 
matic azure-spar. 

La zy. u. (Ger. lass, weary ; lässig, indolent.) Indisposed 
to action; disinclined to work or exertion; naturally 
slow; habitually slothful; averse to labor; heavy in 
motion. — Slow; sluggish; tedious; tardy; moving with 
apparent effort or difficulty; as, “a dull and lazy expe- 
dient.” — Clarendon, 

The lazy waters without motion lay.“ — Roscommon. 

Lary wright, short weight. ý 

Lazzaro'ni, Lazaro'ni, n pl. [Pl. of It. lazzarme, 
from Lazarus, the sick man mentioned in the Gospel. j 
A name used to designate the lower orders of the people 
in Naples. The hospital of St. Lazarus is devoted to the 
service of the poorer classes or lazzaroni. They aided 
Masaniello in the revolution ot 1647. They used to elect 
yearly a head or chief lazzaro, who was formally ac- 
knowledged by the government, which, by this means, 
was better able to control and wield at will his turbu- 
lent adherents, 50,000 or 60,000 in number. 

Le, or Leh, (/ai,) a city of Central Asia, cap. of Ladakh, 
or Little Thibet, on the right bank of the Upper Indus, 
10,000 feet above the sea; Lat. 34° 10’ N., Lon. 77° 40’ E. 
It is the great entrepôt between Chinese Tartary and 
the Punjab, and is the chief mart for the ſumous shawl- 
wool of Thibet, Pop. 4,500. 

Len. Ley, n. [A S. leag.| (Agric.) A term applied to 
lands which are kept under grass or pasturage for a 
short period. For example. in a rotation of fallow, wheat, 
clover and rye-grass, for three years. The ground, 
when under clover and rye-grass, is said to be in lea, 

— Any meadow or sward land. 

Lea, (/7,) a river of England, rising near Luton, in Bed- 
ford co., and after a course of 40 w., joins the Thames at 
Blackwall. 

Leach, v. a. (Sometimes written leech and letch.) To 
wash, by allowing water to percolate through, as ashes. 

—r.n. To pass through by perculation. 

—n. (Written also leteh.) Wood-ashes through which water 
percolates to imbibe the alkali. 

—A leach-tub. 

Leach, n. (Va.) See Leecn, the more correct spelling. 

Leach’-tub, n. A wooden tub in which ashes are 
leached; a leach. 

Leach’y, a. lermitting fluids to pass by percolation; 
as. n leachy soil. 

Leach’man, in Missouri, a village of Buchanan co., 
about 50 m. N. W of Independence. 

Len“ cock, in Pennsylvania, a P O. of Lancaster co. 

Lead, (led,) n. [A. S.; Du. lood; Ger. loth, lead, also a 
weight.) (Chem. and Min.) A bluish-gray metal of com- 
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siderable importance. Sp. gr. 11.44. Equiv. 103-07. 
Symbol. Pb, (trom Lat. plumbum,) Lead owes its useful- 
ness in the metallic state chiefly to its softness and fusi- 
bility. The former quality allows it to be easily rolled 
into thin sheets, and to be drawn into the form of tubes 
or pipes; it isindeed the softest of the metals in common 
use, and at the same time the least tenacious, so that it 
can only be drawn with difficulty into thin wire, and is 
then very easily broken. The ease with which it makes a 
dark streak upon paper shows how readily minute par- 
ticles of the metal may be abraded. In fusibility it sur- 
passes all the other metals commonly employed in the 
metallie state, except tin, for it melts at 617° F.; and this 
circumstance, taken in conjunction with its high sp. gr., 
particularly adapts it for the manufacture of shot and 
bullets. For one of its extensive uses, however, as u 
covering for roofs, it would be better suited if it were 
lighter and less fusible, for in case of fire in houses so 
roofed, the fall of the molten lead frequently aggravates 
the calamity. The chief ore of lead is galena, n sulphide 
of lead (Pb). This ore might, at the first glance, be mis- 
taken for the metal itself, from its high specific gravity 
and metallic lustre. It is found forming extensive veins 
in Cumberland, Derbyshire, and Cornwall (England), 
traversing a limestone rock in the two first cos., and a 
clay-slate in the lust. Spain also furnishes large supplies 
of this important ore. Galena presents a beantiful crystal- 
line appearance, being often found in large isolated cubes, 
which readily cleave or split up in directions parallel to 
their faces. Blende (sulphide of zinc) and copper pyrites 
(sulphide of copper and iron) are frequently found iu 
the same vein with galena, and it is usually ussociated 
with quartz (silica), heavy-spar (sulphate of barytu), or 
fluor-spar (fluoride of calcium). Considerable quanti- 
ties of sulphide of silver are olten present in galena, 
and in many specimens the sulphide of bismuth and 
antimony are found. Thongh the sulphide is the most 
abundant natural combination of lead, it is by no means 
the only form in which this metal is found. The metal 
itself is occasionally met witb, thongh in very small 
quantity, and the carbonate of lead (EDO COn); white lead 
orr, forms an important ore in the United States and in 
Spain. The sulphate of lead ( PLO.SO3) is also fonnd in 
Australia, and is largely imported into England to be 
smelted. —“ Extensive deposits of galena in the U. States 
exist in Missouri, Illinois, Iowa, and Wisconsin. The 
ores occur in stratified limestone, associated with blende, 
smithsonite, calcite, pyrite, and often an ore of copper 
and cobalt. Of the Upper Missouri lead region, five- 
ninths belong to Wisconsin, and the richest portion is 
in that part of the State adjoining Illinois and Iowa. 
The occurrence of calc-spar in the soil, or sink-holes in 
lines, are considered indications of lead. From a single 
spot, not exceeding 50 yards square, 1,500 tons of ore 
have been raised. Galena occurs also in Illinois, asso- 
ciated with fluoride; in New York, at Rossie, St. Law- 
rence co., and in Sullivan, Columbia, and Ulster cos. ; in 
Maine, veins of considerable extent exist at Lubec, Bay, 
Bingham,and Parsonsville; in New Hampsbire, at Eaton, 
Haverhill, Bath, and Tamworth ; in Vermont, at Thet- 
ford ; in Connecticut, at Middletown ; in Massachusetts, 
at Southampton, Leverett, and Sterling; in Pennsylva- 
nia at Phoenixville and elsewhere; inVirginia, in Wythe 
co., Louisa co., and other places; ju Michigan, in the 
region of Chocolate River and elsewhere, and Lake Su -; 
perior copper districts ; in California and territories E. 
of the Rocky Mountains, and many of the gold mines.” 
(Dana.)— Many of these mines have been and are still 
being worked, to great pecuniary advantage, at differ- 
ent localities in the United States, while others again 
have proved unprofitable, and the mines have been 
abandoned, although some of them would have justified 
continued operations. F 

( Metall.) e extraction of lead from galena is ef- 
fected by taking advantage of the circumstance, that 
when a combination of a metal with oxygen is raised 
toa high temperature in contact with a sulphide of the 
same metal, the oxygen and sulphur unite, and the 
metal is liberated. The ore, having been separated by 
mechanical treatment as fur as possible from the foreign 
matters associated with it, is mixed with a small pro- 
portion of lime, and spread over the hearth of a rever- 
beratory furnace, the sides of which are considerably in- 
clined towards the centre, so as to form a hollow for the 
reception of molten lead. During the first stage of the 
smelting process, the object is to roast the ore with free 
access of air, exposing as large a surface as possible, on 
which account the heat is kept below that at which 
galena fuses; indeed, during the first two hours, no fuel 
is thrown into the grate, sufficient heat being radiated 
from the sides of the furnace, which have become red- 
hot during the smelting of the previous charge of ore. 
The ore is stirred from time to time, to expose fresh sur- 
faces to the action of the atmospheric oxygen. The 
effect of this roasting is to convert a portion of the sul- 
phide of lead (PbS) into sulphate of lead (Pb0.803), 
while another portion loses its sulphur, which is evolved 
as sulphurous acid (802), and acquires oxygen in its 
stead, becoming converted into oxide of lead (Pb). A 
large proportion of the galena, however, remains un- 
oxidized. When the roasting is sufficiently advanced, 
some fuel is thrown into the grate, some rich slags from 
previous smeltings are thrown, on to the hearth, the 
damper is slightly raised. and the doors of the furnace 
are closed, so that the charge may be heated to the tem- 
perature at which the oxide and sulphate of lead act 
upon the unaltered sulphide, furnishing metallic lead, 
while the sulphur is expelled in the form of sulphnrous 
acid. During this part of the operation, the contents 


of the hearth are constantly raked up towards the fire- 
bridge, so as to facilitate the separation of the lead, and 
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to canse it to run down into the hollow provided for its 
reception, It is also found that the separation of the 
lead from the slags is much assisted by occusionally 
throwing open the doors to chill the farnaee, After 
about 4 hours, the charge is reduced to a pretty fluid 
condition, the lead having accumulated at the bettom 
of the depressed portion of the hearth with the slag 
above it; this slag consists chiefly of the silicates of 
lime and oxide of lead, and would have contained a 
larger proportion of the latter, if the lime had not been 
added as a flux at the commencement of the operation. 
In order still further to reduce the quantity of lead in 
the slag, u few more shovelfuls of lime are now thrown 
into the hearth, together with a little small coal, the 
latter serving to reduce to the metallic state the oxide 
of lead displaced by the lime from its combination with 
the silicic acid. But since silicate of lime is fur less 
fusible than silicate of oxide of lead, the effect of this 
addition of lime is to dry up the slags to « semi-solid 
mass, and it will now be seen that if the whole of the 
lime had been added at the commencement of the 
smelting, the diminished fusibility of the slag would 
have opposed an obstacle to the separation of the me- 
tallic lead. During the last hour or so, the temperature 
is very considerably raised, and at the expiration of 
abont six hours, when the greater portion of the lead is 
thouyht to have separated, the slag is raked out through 
one of the doors of the furnace, and the melted metal 
allowed to run out through a tap-hole in front of the 
lowest portion of the hearth, into an iron basin, from 
which it is ladled into pig-moulds. The rich slags. to- 
gether with the layer of subsulphide of lead (PbS 
which forms over the surface of the metal, are work 
up ngain with a fresh charge of ore. In the smelting of 
galena a very con- 
siderable quanti- 
ty of leadiscarried 
in the form of va- 
por; and in order 
to condense this, 
the gases from the 
furnace are made gi 
to pass through 
flues, the aggre- 
gate length of 
which is some- 
times 3 or 4 miles, 
before being al- 
lowed to escape 
up the chimney. 
When these flues 
are swept, many 
tons of lead are re- 
covered in the 
forms of oxide and 
sulphide. In the 
N. of England, the 
smelting of lead 
ores is now gener- 
ally conducted in 
an economico-fur- 
nace (Fig. 1535), or 
small blast - fur- 
nace, instend of in 
the reverberatory 
furnace described 
above, Air is sup- 
plied to the fur- 
nace through 3 
blast-pipes, A, and 
the lead ore and fuel being charged in at B, the lead runs 
into a cavity, C, at the bottom of the furnace, while the 
slag flows over into a reservoir, D. outside the furnace, 
The charge is sprinkled with water through the rose, E, 
fixed just above the opening into the chimney, F, to 
prevent it from being blown away by the current of air. 
Extraction of silver from lead. — The lead extracted 
from galena often contains a sufficient quantity of silver 
to allow of its being profitably extracted, Previously 
to the year 1829 this was practicable only when thelead 
contained more than 11 oz. of silver per ton; for the 
only process then known for effecting the separation of 
the two metals was that of cupellation, which necessi- 
tates the conversion of the whole of the lead into oxide, 
which has then to be separated from the silver and 
azain reduced to the metallic state, thus consuming sa 
large an amount of labor, that a considerable yield of 
silver must be obtained to pay for it. By the simple and 
ingenious operation known as Pattinson’s desdvering 
process, a very large amount of the lead can be at once 
separated in the metallic state with little expenditure 
of labor, thus leaving the remainder sufficiently rich in 
the more precious metal to defray the cost of the far 
more expensive process of cupellation, so that 3 or 4 oz. 
of silver per ton can be extracted with profit. Pattinson 
founded his process npon the observation that when lead 
containing a small proportion of silver is melted and 
allowed to cool, being constantly stirred, a considerable 
quantity of the lead separates in the form of crystals 
containing a very minute proportion of silver, almost 
the whole of this metal being left behind in the portion 
still remaining liquid. 8 or 10 cast-iron pots, set in brick- 
work, each capable of holding abt. 6 tons of L, are placed 
in a row, with a fire-place underneath each of them. 
Suppose that there are 10 pots numbered consecutively 
thut on the extreme left of the workman being No. 1, 
and that on his extreme right No, 10. About 6 tens of 
the lead containing silver are melted in pot No, 5, the 
metal skimmed, and the fire raked out from beneath sa 
that the pot may gradunlly cool, its liqnid contents be- 
ing constantly agitated with a long ironetirrer. As the 
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crystals of lead form, they are well drained in a perfo- 
rated ladle (about 10 inches wide and 5 inches deep) and 
transferred to pot NO 4. When about 45ths of the 
metal have thus been removed in the crystals, the por- 
tion still remaining liquid. which retains the silver, is 
ladled into pot No. 6, and the pot No. 5, which is now 
empty, is charged with fresh argentiferous lead, to be 
treated in the same manner. When pots Nos 4 and 6 
have received, respectively, a sufficient quantity of the 
crystals of lead and of the liquid part rich in silver, their 
contents are subjected to a perfectly similar process, 
the crystals of lead being always passed to the left, and 
the rich argentiferous alloy to the right. As the final 
result of these operations, the pot No. 10, to the extreme 
right, becomes filled with a rich alloy of lead and silver, 
sometimes containing 300 ounces of silver to the ton, 
while pot No. 1, to the extreme left, contains lead in 
which there is not more than ounce of silver to the 
ton. This lead is cast into pigs for the market. The 
ladle used in the above operation is kept hot by a small 
temper pot containing melted lead. A fulcrum is pro- 
vided at the edge of each pot, for resting the ladle dur- 
ing the shaking of the crystals to drain off the liquid 
metal. Any copper present in the lead is also left with 
the silver in the liquid portion. In order to extract 
the silver from the rich alloy, it is subjected to a process 
of refining, or cupellation, which is founded upon the 
oxidation suffered by lead when heated in air, and upon 
the absence of any tendency on the part of silver to 
combine directly with oxygen. The refinery, or cupel- 


ling furnace (Fig. 1536), in which this operation is per- 
formed, is a reverberatory furnace, the hearth of which 


consists of a cupel fee made by ramming moist pow- 
dered bone-ashes mixed with a little wood-ash into an 
oval iron frame about 4 inches deep, and provided with 
four crors-bars at the bottom, ench about 4 inches wide. 
When this frame has been well filled with bone-ash, 
pa of it is scooped out, so as to leave the sides about 2 
uches thick at the top, and 3 inches at the bottom, the 
bone-ash being left about l inch thick above the iron 
cross-burs. The cupel, which is about 4 ft. long by 244 
feet wide, is fixed so that the flame from the grate (G) 
passes across it into the chimney (B), and at one end, 
the nozzle (N) of a blowing apparatus directs a blast of 
air over the surface of the contents of the cupel. The 
latter is carefully dried by a gradually increasing heat, 
and is then heated to redness; the alloy of lead and sil- 
ver, having been previously melted in an iron pot (P) 
fixed by the side of the furnace, is ladled through a 
gutter until the cupel is nearly filled with it; a film of 
oxide soon makes its appearance upon the surface of the 
lead, and is fused by the high temperature. When the 
blast is directed upon the surface, it blows off this film 
of oxide, and supplies the oxygen for the formation of 
another film upon the clean metallic surface thus ex- 
posed, A part of the oxide of lead, or litharge, thus 
formed is at first absorbed by the porous material of the 
cupel, but the chief part of it is forced by the blast 
through a channel cut for the purpose in the opposite 
end to that at which the blast enters, and is received, 
as it issues from A, in an iron vessel placed beneath the 
furnace. In proportion as the lead is in this manner 
removed from the cupel, fresh portions are supplied 
from the adjoining melting-pot, and the process is con- 
tinned until about 5 tons of the alloy have been added. 
The cupellation is not continued until the whole of the 
lead has been removed, but until only 2 or 3 cwts. of 
that metal are left in combination with the whole of 
the silver (say 1.000 ounces) contained in the 5 tons of 
alloy. The metal is run out through a hole made in the 
bottom of the cupel, which is then again stopped up so 
that a fresh charge may be introduced. The fumes of 
oxide of lead, which are freely evolved during this pro- 
Cess, are curried off by a hood and chimney (H) situated 
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opposite to the blast of air. When 3 or 4 charges have 
been cnpelled, so as to yield from 3,000 to 5,000 ounces 
of silver, alloyed with 6 or 8 cwts. of lead, the removal 
of the latter metal is completed in another cupel, since 
some of the silver is carried off with the last portions 
of the litharge. The appearances indicating the removal 
of the last portion of lead are very striking: the surface 
of the molten metal, which has been hitherto tarnished. | 
becomes iridescent as the film of oxide of lead thins off, | 
and afterwards resplendently bright; and when the} 
cake of refined silver is allowed to cool, it throws up 
from its surface a variety of fantastic arborescent ex- 
crescences, caused by the escape of oxygen which has 
been mechanically absorbed by the fused silver, and is 
given off during solidification. The litharge obtained 
from the cupelling furnaces is reduced to the metallic 
state by mixing it with small coal, and heating it in a 
furnace similar to that employed in smelting galena. A 
hew process of extracting silver from lead by zinc, pat- 
ented in 1857, by Flack, of Prussia, is substantially ns 
follows: The lead is placed in a pot furnished at the 
bottom with tube and cock, and heated to the temper- 
ature of 600° to 700° C., atter which from 34 to | per 
cent. of zinc, according to the amount of silver in the 
lend, is put in, and the metals are thoroughly incorpo- 
rated by stirring. After three hours rest, und cooling, | 
the alloy of lead, zinc, and silver floating on the top is 
taken off, aud the operation is repeated two or three 
times, with the addition of a small amount of zinc, The 
following are the proportions of the total quantities of 
zinc used: 


Per cent. zinc. 

1,000 grains silver in a ton of lead, 2 

1,500 “ “ 

3,000 

5,000 

6,000 deer 
If the alloy has been carefully taken off, the rem 
lead will be entirely free from silver. The des 
lead is then run down in a blast-furnace, witha s 
slug containing about 33 per cent. of silicious earth, | 
after which it is melted in a pot, and green wood placed | 
in it, whereby the last remaining trace of zinc and iron| 
is removed. The alloy of lead, zinc, and silver is like- 
wise run down in a small blast-furnace, with slag con- 
taining about 36 per cent. of silicious earth. The rich 
lead obtained is then, as usnal, refined in the cupel, and | 
the zinc oxide taken off by a comb or water apparatus. | 
The separation of metal alloy may be accomplished in 
the wet way by means of sulphuric or muriatic acid, 
but the blast furnace process is considered preferable.— | 
In the laboratory, lend may y be extracted from 
galena by mixing 300 grains with 450 grains of dried 
carbonnte of soda and 20 grains of charcoal, introducing 
the mixture into a crucible, and placing in it two ten- 
penny nails, head downwards. The crucible is covered 
and heated in a moderate fire for about half an hour. | 
The remainder of 


thenailsiscareful- 
ly removed from 
the liquid mass, 
which is then al- 
lowed to cool, the 
crucible broken, 
and the lead ex- 
tracted and 
weighed. To as- 
certain if it con- 
tains silver, the 
button is placed 
in a small bone- 
ash cupel (Fig. 
1537) heated in a 
muffle, until the 
whole of the lead 
is oxidized, and 
absorbed by the 
bone-ash of the 
cupel, leaving the 
minute globnies 
of silver. Small 
globules of lead 
may be conveni- 
ently cupelled on 
charconl before 
the blowpipe, by 
pressing some 
bone-ash into a 
cavity scooped in |Z 
the charcoal, plac-' 
ing the lead upon 
its surface, and 
exposing it to a good oxidizing flame, as long as it de- 
creases in size. If any copper be present, the bone-ash will 
show a green stain after cooling Pure lead gives a yellow 
stain. In the above process the sulphur of the galena is 
removed,partly by the sodium of the carbonate,and partly 
by the iron of the nails, the excess of carbonate of soda 
serving to flux any silica with which the galena m» 
mixed. — Use of lead. The employment of this metal | 
for roofing, &c., has been already noticed. Its fusibility 
adapts it for casting type for printing, but it would be 
far too soft for this purpose; accordingly, type-metal 
consists of an alloy of 4 parts of lead with 1 of anti- 
mony. A similar alloy is used for the bullets contained 
in shrapnel shells, since bullets of soft lead would be 
linble to be jammed together, and would not scatter so 
well on the explosion of the shell. On the other hand, 
rifle-bullets are made of very pure soft lead, in order 


LM. 


Fig. 1537. 


that they may more easily take the grooves of the rifle. 
Small shot are made of lead to which about 40 Ibs. of 
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arsenic per ton has been added. The arsenic dissolves 
in the lead, hardening it and causing it to form spheri- 
cal drops when chilled. The fluid metal is poured 
through a sort of colander fixed at the top of a lofty 
tower (or at the mouth of a deserted coal-shaft), and the 
minute drops into which it is thus divided are allowed 
to fall into a vessel of water, after having been chilled 
by the air in their descent. They are afterwards sorted, 
and polished in revolving barrels containing plumbago. 
It too little arsenic is employed, the shot are elongated 
or pyriform; and if the due proportion has been ex- 
ceeded, their form is flattened or lenticular. — Common 
solder is an ulloy of equal weights of lead and tin, which 
is more fusible than either metal separately. Other 
alloys containing lead will be noticed in their proper 
places. Leaden vessels are much used in manufactur- 
ing chemistry, on account of the resistance of this metal 
to the action of acids. Neither concentrated sulphuric, 
hydrochloric, nitric, vor hydrofluoric acid will act upon 
lead at the ordinary temperature. The best solvent for 
the metal is nitric acid of sp, gr. 1-2, since the nitrate 
of lead, being insoluble in an acid of greater strength, 
would be deposited upon the metal, which it would pro- 
tect from further action. Lend is easily corroded in 
situations where itis brought in contact with uir highly 
charged with carbonic acid, when it absorbs oxygen, 
forming oxide of lead, which combines with carbonic 
acid and water to produce the basic carbonate of lead 
(PbO.COg,PLO.HO). The lead of old coffins is often 
found converted intoa white earthy-looking brittle mass 
of basic carbonate, with a very thin film of metallic 
lead inside it. When lead is exposed to the joint action 
of air and the acetic acid contained in beer, wine, cider, 
&c., it becomes converted into acetate of lead or sugar 
of lead, which is very poisonous. Hence the accidents 
arising from the reprehensible practice of sweetening 
cider by keeping it in contact with lead, and from the 
accidental presence, in beer and wine bottles, of shot 
which have been employed in cleaning them. The ac- 
tion of water upon leaden cisterns has already been no- 
ticed. Contact with air and water soon converts 
lead into oxide and chloride. 

(Med.) Thongh one of the most useful of all the 
metals in the arts, and forming, with the acids, prepara- 
tions and pigments of the most opposite colors and pro- 
perties, only one of its compounds is used in medicine, 
namely, the acetate (acetas plumbi, or sugar of lead), 
formerly called saccharum saturni, or the sugar of sa- 
turn, the alchemists giving the name of saturu to lead 
from its gravity, as that of mercury to quicksilver for 
its subtle properties. All the preparations of lead are 
active poisons, producing paralysis, and affecting even 
those who work in the mines, or are employed in smelt- 
ing its ores, causing a nodding palsy, or constant tre- 
mor of the limbs or hauds.—See PAINTERS’ COLIC; SUGAR 
or Leap; Porsons. 

Acetatesof L. Acetic acid forms at least four com- 


pounds with lead ; viz., the 
O, C, H,O Aq. 


Neutral acetate 
Subsesquiacetat 30.0% 0, Aq. 
Tribasic acetate 3PO.Cylls04A4- 
Hexacetate...... -- 6PLO,C4!! g03Aq. 

The most important of these are the neutral acetate 
and the tribusic acetate. The former is made by dis- 
solving litharge in excess of acetic acid and evaporating. 
With care it may be made to crystallize in fine right 
rhombic prisms; but its most usual form is a mass of 
coufused crystals resembling loaf-sugar; from which 
circumstance, joined to its sweetish metallic taste, it 
has received the name of sugar of lead. It dissolves 
readily in water and alcohol. Exposed to the air it 
effloresces, und heated, it becomes anbydrous, and fuses 
into a clear liquid. Heated further, it gives off car- 
bonic acid, acetone being formed. In this form it con- 
sists of the subsesquiacetate of lead, a salt having a dis- 
tinct alkaline reaction, and crystallizing in pearly 
scales. Triacetate of lead, which forms the basis of 
Goulurd’s water, is prepared by digesting 7 parts of 
finely-powdered litharge with 6 parts of the neutral 
acetate dissolved in 30 parts of water. It has a strong 
alkaline reaction, and crystallizes in opaque needles, 

Borate of L. Boracic acid unites mechanically, when 
fused with oxide of lead, in all proportions. But little 
is known of the chemical borate of lead. It enters into 
the composition of Faraday’s optical glass. 

Carlonate of L. This salt, commonly known as white 
lead, forms, when ground with oil, one of our most im- 
portant white pigments. The most usual method of 
manufacturing it in this conntry is that known as the 
Dutch method. It consists in exposing lead cast in 
thin gratings to the combined action of acetic acid va- 
por, moist air, and carbonic acid gas, The gratings are 
supported a little above the bottom of earthen pots, 
similar to flower-pots, in each of which a small quantity 
of weak acetic acid is placed. The pots are built up in 
alternate layers with spent tanner’s bark. until a stack 
is formed, each layer of pots being covered with a board. 
Fermentation soon takes place in the tan, and serves 
the donble purpose of generating heat and furnishing 
carbonic acid. After the lapse of six or eight weeks, 
the metallic lead is found converted into white masses 
of carbonate, mixed with hydrated oxide. It is then 
levigated, washed, dried, aud ground with oil. About 
16,000 tons of white lead are annually made in England 
by this process. Pure carbonate of lead, for chemical 
52 may be precipitated from pure nitrate of lead 

y an alkaline carbonate. Form. PLOCO.. 

(ul. rides af L. Lend forms with chlorine a sparingly 
soluble white precipitate when a soluble chloride is 
mixed with a eoluble sult of lead. It fuses into n semi- 
transparent horny mass, which may be volatilized at 
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aigh temperatures, Chloride of lead combines with the 
oxide to form oxychloride in several proportions, The 
most important of these (PLCIPbO) is used as a white 
pigment, under the name of Pattinson’s white. Au- 
other (PbCI7PLO), known as patent yellow, or Turner's 
yellow, is also much used for the same purpose. 

Chromates of L. Lead forms with chromic acid two 
chromates, — the neutral chromate, PbOCrOg, and the 
dichromate, 2PLOCr0 3. The former is the well-known, 
brilliant, yellow pigment chrome yellow, and is made 
by precipitating u solution of acetate or nitrate of lead 
with chromate or bichromate of potash. It is exten- 
sively used in the arts both as a pigment and in calico- 
printing. The dichromate is of a splendid scarlet olor, 
and is made by adding to a solution of nitrate or ace- 
tate of lead a solution of chromate of potash, to which 
an equivalent of hydrate of potash has been added. It 
is much used as a pigment. 

Iodide of L. This compound is easily obtained by 
throwing down the nitrate or acetate of lead by iodide 
of potassium. It is sparingly soluble in cold water, but 
more so in hot. from which it is deposited in brilliant 
yellow spangles. Iodide of lead forms double salts with 
the alkaline iodides and cyanides. Form. Ph. 

Nitrates of L. Of these there are four, of which three 
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bomi hence, a roof so covered; as, to walk upon the 

aas. 

—v.a. To cover with lead; to supply and fit with lead. 

A carved window of glass leaded with gold.” — Bacon. 
( Printing.) To widen the space between the printed 
lines, by inserting a lead or leads. 

Lead, (lerd,) v. u, (imp. and pp. Lev.) [A. S. lædan ; D. 
leiden; Ger. leiten.] To guide or conduct by showing the 
way; to direct. 

“ Saints who taught and led the way to Heaven.” — Tickell. 

—To guide by the hand; to conduct to any place. 

Lead by my hand, he saunter d Europe round. — Pope. 

—To conduct, as a chief or commander; to direct and 
govern; as, the general led his troops to victory. 

He led me on to mightiest deeds.” — Ailton. 

—To precede; to introduce by going first. 

“ Hesperus leads the sun his way.” — Fairfaz. 


ide to the attainment of any object; as, conscience 
him to make restitution, 
—To allure; to entice; to draw; to induce; to prevail on; 
to bias or incline; to influence. 
“What I say will have little influence on those whose ends lead 
them to wish the continuance of the war.” — 


To pass; to spend; us, he and his wife lead a cat-und-dog 


cases ; whereas, when the witness is cross-examined, i. e., 
by the opposing party, leading questions may be pat; 
for the object is to make the witness contradict ai 
stultify himself, so that the jury will disbelieve hini. 
The above rule, however, ouly applies to material ques- 
tions, for in immaterial questions leading questions may 
be put, so us to save time. 
springs. (Mach.) The springs fixed upon the 
leading axle-box of a locomotive engine, bearing the 
weight above. 
L. wheels. (Mach.) The small wheels placed in ad- 
vance of the driving-wheels of a steam locomotive. 
Leading, (/éd'ing,) n. Lead; leaden articles taken 
collectively. 

Leadingly, (led’-) adv. By leading or conductin, 
Leading-strings, (leed’-) n. pl. Strings by which 
children ure kept from falling when learning to walk. 

To be in leading-strings, to be in a condition of sub- 
servience to the will of another; to be as a puppet in 
the hands of others; as, his mother still holds him in 
ny alt 

| Lead’‘ing-wind. (Nout.) A full fair wind. 

Leading Creek, in Oksio, enters the Ohio River from 
Meigs co. 

Leading Creek, in Virginia, a village of Lewis co., 


—To 


are basic. containing one equivalent of nitric acid 
united to 2, 4, and 6 equivalents of oxide of lend. ‘The 
neutral nitrate, which is an important salt used exten 
sively in calico-printing. is prepared by dissolving the 
metal, its oxide or carbonate, in nitric acid. and crystal- 
lizing. Nitrate of lead crystallizes in hard anhydrous 
octahedra, which are sometimes opaque und sometimes 
transparent. It is somewhat sparingly soluble in water, 
Regu rine seven parts of cold water for solution. 

ttrites of L. There are several nitrites of lead. 
Basic nitrite of lead is prepared by boiling metallic lead 
in the solution of its nitrate. This gives rise to a pink 
basic nitrate containing four equivalents of base, from 
which a yellow neutral nitrate may be prepared by pass- 
ing through it a current of carbonic acid. 

Orides a L. The principal oxides ure the gu-. 
PbO: the oridr, PbO; and the binoride, PbO, Several 
intermediate oxides also exist. Suboxide of lead is 
made by heating oxalate of lead in an oil-bath to 572° 
Fahr as long as any gas is eliminated It isa black 

wder, convertible by heat into the oxide. The oxide 
s known in commerce as litharge when obtained by 
fusion, and as massicot when amorphous, It is manu- 
factured in very large quantities by exposing metallic 
lead to a current of heated air. It varies from the well- 
known brownish-red of litharge toa pure white, accord- 
ing to the state of aggregation of its particles. It forms 
numerous salts with the acids. It also forms compounds 
with the alkalies, which are regarded by some chemists 
as plumbites. It is slightly soluble in pure water. A 
solution of sugar is capable of dissolving a large quan- 
tity. It is employed commercially in the manufacture 
of white and red lead, in mukiag glass, in assaying, and 
in glazing certain kinds of earthenware, The binoxide, 
peroxide, or plambic acid, is of a dark purplish-brown. 
and is formed by heating the Pte ld with some 
powerful oxidizing agent. such as chlorate of potash or 
nitric acid. It is, in itself, a powerful oxidizing agent, 
and has been much employed in making certain of the 
aniline colors. It acta asa true acid, forming a distinct 
plumbate with potash, crystallizing in colorless cubes. 
Red lead, or minium, is somewhat uncertain in its com- 
position, but it is now generally regarded asa plumbate 
of oxide of lend. It is largely used in glass-making, and 
is one of the commonest of our mineral pigments. It 
is made by heating litharge, or massicot, in u reverber- 
atory furnace. Miniums containing one equivalent of 

lumbic acid united with one, two, and three equiva- 
ents of oxide of lead, have been analyzed. They differ 
but slightly in color and physical properties. 

Sulphate of L. This salt occurs in nature as lead 
vitriol, which is found crystallized in transparent octa- 
hedra. It is obtained in the laboratory as a white pre- 
cipitate, by adding dilute sulphuric acid to a solution 
of a soluble salt of lead. It is very sparingly soluble in 
water and in dilute sulphuric acid. It is, however, sol- 
uble toa much greater extent in concentrated sulphuric 
acid; hence the chloride of sulphate of lend is thrown 
down when water ia added to the ordinary oil of vitriol 
made in leaden chambers, It is obtained in large quan- 
tities as a by product in the preparation of acetate of 
alumina for dyeing, by decomposing sulphate of ulumi- 
na with acetate of lead. 

Sulphide nf L. The sulphide of lead occnra abun- 
dantly in nature, in the form of galena, which is the 
principal ore from which this metal is obtained, It 
may be obtained artificially by fusing sulphur with 
metallic lead, or by passing sulphuretted hydrogen 
through a solution of the metal. 

Tartrate of L. This salt is principally remarkable 
for forming the lead pyrophorus of the old chemists. 
Tartrate of lead is made by precipitating acetate of lead 
by tartrate of ammonia, washing and drying. Ifa little 
of the dry tartrate is heated in a test-tube until it is de- 
composed into finely-divided lead and carbon, and scat- 
tered on a piece of paper, it burns with a red flush. 

Leat-trer. A piece of zinc twisted into u fanciful form, 
and suspended in « battle containing a solution of nce- 
tate of lead, precipitates the metal in arborescent crystals, 
forming the well-known lead-tree, or Saturn's tree. 

Lead, „. (Printing.) A thin plate of type-metal, used 
to form a division between printed lines. 

(Naut) A plummet or leaden weight, used in taking 
soundings at sea. See Deep-se\ LINE. 

—A slender cylindrical piece of black lead used in pencils. 

(Arch.) Leaden sheets used as a covering for roofs of 


—v. . 


Leaded, (de,) a. 


life together. 
—To cause to pass or spend; as, he leads others to follow 
his example. 

In lead astray, to seduce from the ways of truth and 
rectitude; to guide or conduct into error; also, to direct 
ina wrong way; as, to lad a woman astray, to lead a trav- 
ellerastray. To lad captive, to conduct into captivity. 

Led captive by thy glorious eyes. — Prince. 
To lwad the way, to act as guide; to show the way by 
going in advance. 
To go in advance and show the way. — To conduct, 
as a chief or commander. — To draw on; to huve a ten- 
dency; to exercise dominion over; as, women often lead 
men to make fools of themselves. 

To lead off or out, to go first; to act as leader. 


Lead, n. Guidance: precedence; state of going before or 


in advance. — A navigable passage through a field of ice. 

(Mining.) See Lope. 

(Mach.) The width of aperture of the steam part of an 
angine for the evolving or admission of steam at the 
commencement of the piston stroke. When employed 
alone, it is understood to denote lead on the steam side, 
or outside - lead, in distinction from inside-leaw, or lead 


on the exhaust side. 
Sct in lead; fixed or fitted in lead; 
us, a leaded ensement. 
( Printing.) Divided by leads, as lines of printed matter. 


Lenden, (/¢d’n,) d. Made of lead; containing lead; as, 


a leaden bullet. 


—Heuavy; torpid; dull: sluggish ; averse to action. 


Im take a nap; lest leaden slumber poise me down to-morrow.” Sh. 

Lead’en-hearted, a. Insensate; without liveliness 
of feeling. 

Lead en-heeled. Lead’en-stepping, a. Mov- 
ing tardily or sluggishly. 

Leader, (lrd'-r,) n. One who leads or conducts; a 
guide; a conductor.—A chief: a commander; a captain; 
as, the leader of a forlorn-hope.— One who goes first, or 
in advance; as, the leader of the van. 


—The ruling head or chief of a party, faction, clique, or 


cabal; as, the Hader of the opposition, a leader of 
fashion. — The chief editorial article in the columns of a 
newspaper ; as, the “ Times ” has a smart leader to-day. 
— One of the forward pair of horses in u four-in-hand 
team; the leading horse when driving tandem; as, he 
touched up the lead-r on his flank. 

( Mas.) That performer who, in concerted music, plays 
on the principal violin, and receives the time and style 
of the various movements from the conductor, and 
communicates them to the rest of the band. After the 
conductor, the leader holds the most important place in 
the orchestra, as all the other performers look to him 
for direction in the execution of the music, and the en- 
tire effect depends iu a great measure upon his skill and 
judgment. 

(Macn.) The chief wheel in any body of machinery. 

(Mining.). A branch, rib, or string of ore, leading 
along to the lode, 


—pl. ( Printing.) A row of periods—sometimes of hyphens, 


—employed in tables of contents, indices, &, for the 
guidance of the eye to the end ofa line for the terminu- 
tion of the sense, 

Leadership, u. State or condition of a leader. 

Lead Hill, in N Carolina, a village of hu videon co, 

Lending. ling.) p. d. Principal; chief; capital; 
most prominent, important, or influential; as, a Luding 
impulse, a leading politician, a leading characteristic.— 
Pointing out the way by going forward in advance; as, 
a lending example. 

L. note. (Mus.) The sharp seventh of the diatonic scale. 
or the semitone below the octave, to which it leads. The 
majority of the German theorists have now relinquished 
the term leading note, us every note. when it is felt that 
another immediately above or below it should follow, 
may be said to be a leading note. 

L. questim. ( Law.) A question so put to a witness as 
to suggest the answer that is desired or expected. Thus, 
if a witness is asked, “ Was he dressed in a black coat?” 
it is supposed the witness will answer, yes; whereas 
the proper way of putting the question is. How was 
he dressed?” or,“ What kind of coat?” &c. The rule 
established in courts of justice as to the correct practice 
in such matters, is, that when a witness is examined in 
chief, i. e., by the party who addnces such witness, lead- 
ing questions are not allowed, except in one or two rare 
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about 18 m. W. of Weston. 

Lead-pencil, (led’pén-sil,) n. An instrument convey- 
ing lead for writing or drawing lines. 

Lead’-plant, n. (Bot.) A shrub of the genus Amor- 
pha, A. canescens, 2 to 4 feet high, found in dry, sandy 
soil, from Wisconsin to Louisiana and Rocky Moun- 
tains; — so called because it is supposed to prefer locali- 
ties of lead ore. 

Lead-screw, (Ieed’skru,) n. (Mach.) The principal 
screw in a lathe. 

Leadsman, (lèdz'man.) n.; pl. LEADSMEN. (Naut.) 
One who heaves the lead on board ship. 

Lead-wort, (léd'wart,) n. (Bot.) See PLUMBAGO. 

Leady, (/¢u’e,) a. Of the color of lead; partaking of . 
the properties of lend. 

Leaf, (lef) n ; pl. Leaves, (ert.) [A.8.; Du. loof; Ger. 
laub.| The thin, expanded, deciduous part of a plant 
or flower. — See below. 

( Bot.) Anorgan which, 
inthe higher orders of 
plants, is specially con- 
cerned in the elabora- 
tion of the various 
vegetable secretions. It 
invariably grows from 
the stem. und is gen- 
erally a flat, expanded 
body, formed of paren- iy 
chyma, or vegetable tis- 
aue, strengthened by a [if 
woody framework or 
skeleton. (Fig. 1538.) f 
The parts of the stem 
from which the leaves 
spring are called nodes, 
and the spaces between 
such parts internodes. 
The leaf usually grows 
horizontally, so that 
one surface looks to the 
earth, and the other to 
the sky; but in some 
plants the leaves are 
placed vertically, with 
their edges directed to 
those points. The lat- 
ter mode of growth is 
rare; and the terms upper and lower are generally ap 
plied to the two surfices, 
The part of the leaf next 
the stem is called the base, 
the opposite extremity the 
apex, and the lines connect- 
ing these two points the 
margins or edges. The angle 
formed by the upper surface 
of the leaf with the stem is 
styled the azil; and every- 
thing which springs from 
this angle is said to be ax- 
illary. The leaf is some- 
times urticulated with the 
stem; and when it falls off, 
a sear remains. At other 
times, it is continuous with 
it, and then decays gradu- 
ally, without dropping off. 
When leaves fall off annu- 
ally, they ure said to be d7- 
ciduous ; when they remain 
for two or more years, they 
are persistent or ever, n. 
A L. usually consists of 2 dis- 
tinct parts ( Fig.1539)—a flat, 
expanded portion, called the 
blade, lamina, or limb, and 
a narrower portion, which 
joins it to the stem, and 
which is termed the pefiole 
or leaf-stalk. The apex of 
the blade is the oldest part 
of snch a leat, and the base 
of the stalk the youngest. 
When a leaf has no distinct 
stalk, but consists of the 


Fig. 1538.—LEAVES OF WILLOW. 
A, blade; B, petiole; C, stipule, 


Fig. 1539. 
SESSILE LEAVES OF THE 
STRAWBERRY-BUSH. 


flat portion ouly, it is said (Fuenyma Americanus.) 


LEAF 


to be sessile. (Fig. 1539.) The occurrence of two little 
organs at the base of the leaf-stalk is frequent; and as 
these usually resemble the expanded part of the leaf, 
they have been termed stipules (C, Fig. 1539), or little 
blades. But though commonly of a leafy character, stip- 
ules sometimes take such curious forms that they can 
only be identified by their position at the base of the 
le, or the blade, if the leaf be sessile. In the rose, 
the stipules appear as little membranous parts adherin 
to the base of the leaf-stalk. In the common mallow, an 
in the ium, they take the form of little leaves, aud 
not from the leaf-stalk, but from the stem of 
the t at either side of the base of the leaf-stalk. 
In the wild heart’s-ease, they are extremely large, and 
are divided into several segments. In the robinia, they 
occur as sharp prickles, and in the smilax as delicate 
tendrils, Stipules, when present, whatever their form, 
are to be regarded as portions of the leaf, and not as 
distinct organs. They appear at a somewhat late period 
of the development of the leaf; but their growth is ex- 
ceedingly rapid, owing to their close proximity to the 
stem Leaves generally consist of vascular tissue in the 
form of veins, ribs, or nerves, and of soft cellular tissue, 
or parenchyma, filling up the interstices between the 
veins, The term venation has 
been lied to the distribu- 
tion the veins. In most 
leaves this can be easily 
traced; but in the case of 
some succulent plants the 
veins are obscure, and the 
leaves are said to be hidden- 
veined. Aguin, in the lower 
ts, as the mosses 


not strengthened by vascular 

from being desti- 
tute veins, they have 
been termed veinless. In an 
ordinary leaf, there may be 
observed a central vein larger 
than the rest, which is called 
the midrib. This gives off 
veins laterally, which either 
end in — enia I the 
margin, as in eaf of the 
lilac, or proceed directly to 
the us in the oak - leaf. 
The we origin to small- 
er en, ae are 

by e 

— none leaves, as those 
of the common sycamore, have, 
in place of a midrib, three or 
more large veins, which pro- 
coed from the base to different parts of the margin, such 
veins being simply termed ribs. Leaves in which the 
veins form a sort of network are said to have a reticu- 
lated (Fig. 1540), or netted venation. The leaves of all 
our forest-trees, and most of our herbs, are examples. 


Fig. 1540. 
RETICULATED LEAF OF OAK. 


Fig. 1541. — PARALLEL-VEINED LEAP OF THE BANANA. 


Those leaves in which the main veins are more or less 
Ilel, aud simply connected by unbranched veinlets 
Fig. 1641), are said to have u purallel venation. The 
, lilies, palms, and most monocotyledonons plants, 

urnish examples. Leaves have been divided into sim- 


er compound, A leaf is simple if it has only one 
lade, however much this may be divided. The pear, 
the ouk, the lilac, and the cabbage, have simple leaves. 
A leaf is compound when the blade is separated into 
two or more distinct portions, each of which bears the 
same relation to the petiole as the petiole itself bears to 
the stem from which it arises. The sepurate portions of 
a compound leaf 
are called leu flets; 
and these may 
either be sessile 
or furnished with 
stalks, called pe- 
tiolules, or partial 
petioles ; the main 
axis which sup- 
ports them being 
termed the ruchis 
or common petiole. 
The leaflets of a 
compound leaf 
may be distin- 
guished at once 
from the separate 
leaves of a branch 
by their being all 
situated on the 
same plane; more- 
over, the entire 
leaf, when it dies, 
commonly falls 
off the stem in 
one piece, and not 
leaflet by leatict. 
The leaves of the 
rose, clover, elder, 
and horse-chestnut are familiar examples. The margins 
of leaves are sometimes smooth and undivided, but more 
frequently indented or scalloped. A leaf is said to be 


Fig. 1542.—1THE CAUCASIAN DOG-ROSE, 
(Rosa Indica.) 
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entire when its margins are smooth, as in the garden- 
nasturtium and the whole orchis tribe. Of the indented 
or toothed leaves, botanists name several vurieties, the 
following being the principal: — Serrate. Having teeth, 
like those of a saw, directed towards the apex, as in the 
common nettle and in the rose. (Fig. 1542.) — Biserrate 
With teeth which are themselves serrate, as in the net- 
tle-leaved bell- flower. — Serrulate. Minutely serrate; 
that is, having very small teeth. — Dentute. With large, 
sharp teeth, not pointing in any particular direction. — 
Crenate. Having rounded projections in place of angular 
teeth, as in the ground-ivy and the horse-radish. — Bi- 
crenate, With rounded projections which are themselves 
scalloped. — Crenulated. Minutely scalloped.— A simple 
leaf is sometimes more divided than in the above in- 
stances; aud the segments produced receive different 
numes, according to their nature. If the incisions reach 
about midway between the margin and midrib, or peti- 
ole, the leaf is said to be cleft; aud its divisions ure called 
lobes, If they extend almost as far as the midrib, or 
base, the leaf is partite; and the divisions are then 
called partitions. And if they quite reach the midrib, 
or hase, segments are formed; and the leaf is said to be 
dissectrd. These segments differ from the leaflets of n 
compound leaf in never being articulated, and also in 
each being united to the midrib or petiole by a broad 
base. In describing incised leaves, 

snch terms as bifid, or two-cleft, 

trifid, three-cleft, multifid, many- 

clett, tripartite, trisected, and 80 

on, are generally used. Special 

terms are applied to the various 

modifications of the compound 

leaf. It is pinnate when the leaf- 

lets, or pinnæ, us they are some- 

times called, are arranged along 

the rachis in pairs, It is abruptly 

pinnate (Fig. 1543), when it ends 

with a pair of leaflets; and un- 

equally pinnate when there is a 

single terminal leaflet. Sometimes 

the leaflets of a pinnate leaf are 

themselves so divided as to ap- 

pear pinnate. Such a leaf is bi- Fig. 1543. 
pinnate, The secondary leaflets, or ABRUPTLY PINNATE 
pinnutes, as they are termed, may LEAF. 

in like manner become pinnate, 

and so produce a tripinnate leaf. When the division 
extends beyond this point, a decompound leaf is the 
result. Examples are afforded by many umbelliferous 
plants. In many compound leaves, the leuflets proceed 
from the same point, instead of being arranged along 
each side of a common 
stalk. If such a leaf con- 
sists of three leaflets, it is 
ternate, as in the straw- 
berry ; quadrinate, if there 
are four, as in herb-paris; 
quinate, if there are five; 
septernate, if there are 
seven, as in the horse- 
chestnut; and multi ſoli- 
ate, if there are more than 
seven, as in lupin. These 
leaves, like those which 
are pinnate, may be again 
divided and subdivided. 
Thus, the common petiole 
may divide at its apex in- 
to three partial ones, each 
of which bears three leaflets, such an arrangement pro- 
ducing a biternate leaf.— For further information on 
leaves, see BOTANY, PHYLLOTAXIS, VERNATION, &. 

—A part of a book, containing two pages. 

—A side or part of a window-shutter or folding-door ;— 
generally in the plural.— The movable side of a table. 
—Something resembling a leaf in thinness and extension; 

a very thin plate; as, gold or silver leaf, — A quantity 
of fat, lying in a separate fold or layer; as, a leaf of 
lard. — One of the small teeth of a pinion. 
(Arch.) A folinted ornament. 

Leaf, v. n. To shoot out, or produce leaves; as, the 
trees begin to leaf. 

Leafage, (léf'dj,) n. 
plenty of leaves, 

Leaf-bridge, n. A drawbridge with a movable leaf 
or platform on each side. 

Leaf-bud, n. (B%.) A rudiment of young branches 
made up of scales imbricated over each other, the onter- 
most being the hardest and thickest, and surrounding 
a minute axis, which is in direct communication with 
the woody and cellular tissue of the stem. When stim- 
ulated by light and heat it extends into branches; or if 
artificially removed from the plant that bears it, it is 
capable of multiplying the individual from which it has 
been taken. 

Leaf-crowned, a. 
with leaves. 

Leaf-eutting Bee, n. (.) See ArmA. 

Len ſed. (/ d.) a. Bearing leaves. 

Leaf-fat, n. The fat distributed in layers in an animal 
body. 

Leaf iness, n. 

Leaf-lard, n. 

Leaf less. a. 
a lea fiess tree. 

Leaflessness, n. Want of leaves. 

Leaflet, n. (t. A small leaf formed by the petiole 
of a leaf branching ont, and separating the cellular tis- 
sue of the lamina into more than one distinct portion, 
each of which forms a perfect lamina in itself. 
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TERNATE LEAF OF 8TRAW- 
BERRY. 


Leaves taken collectively; a 


Covered with foliage; crowned 


State or condition of being leafy. 
Refined lard made of leaf-fat of hogs. 
Denuded of leaves; without foliage; as, 
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5 n. (Bot.) The petiole sustaining a 
en 


Leafy, a. [Comp. LEAFIER; super. LEAFIEST.] Abound- 
ing with leaves; as, “ the leafy mouth of June.” 


Coleridge. 

Leaf River, in Illinois, a township of Ogle co.: b 
abont 1,400. 5 A oe pæ 

Leaf River, in Mississippi, rises in the 8. central part 
of the State, and flowing a general S. E. course, joins the 
Cbicksea wba River in Greene co. to form the Pascagoula 
River. 

League, (berg,) n. Fr. ligue, from Lat. ligo, to bind; 
Sansk. lag, to stick, to cleave.) A compact combination, 
or union between princes or states fur purposes of mu- 
tual aid or defence, or for mutual aggression, termed, 
respectively, a league defensive or offensive. — An alli- 
ance; a confederacy; acombination ; a compact ; a cove- 
nant; any union of two or more parties carrying out 
designs of friendship or interest in concert. 

Let there be ‘twixt us and them no league nor amity.” Denham. 

—v.n. To form a league; to unite as princes or states in 
a contract of amity for mutual aid, aggression, or de- 
fence; to confederate; to unite or combine, as private 
persons for mutnal support. 

League, (lreg,) n. Sp. legua ; Fr. lieue, from L. Lat. 
leuca, or leuga; Gael. leac, a flat stone; W. lech, a 
tablet. Originally, a stone erected on the public roads, 
at certain distances, in the manner of the modern mile 
stone.] A measure of distance equal to three geograph- 
ical miles, in Great Britain and the U. States; — used 
principally in noting distance at sea. 

(French Hist.) A political association formed by the 
Roman Catholic party in France during the reign of 
Henry III., the object of which was at first only the 
overthrow of the Protestant power; but the princes of 
the house of Guise soon placed themselves at its head, 
and the leaders of the party were not slow in adopting 
the project of changing the succession, and placing the 
duke of Guise on the throne. In 158, the citizens, un- 
der the impulse of the Lengue, drove Henry III. from 
Paris on the Day of the Barricades, and formed the revo- 
lutionary government of “the Sixteen.” But after the 
death both of the duke and the king, much division arose 
in the headquarters of the League at Parisas to the choice 
of a successor to the duke; and in 1591, the popular 
party, or that of the Sixteen, was put down by the citi- 
zens; which event in effect destroyed the power of this 
great association, althongh it still continued to exist, 
even after the abjuration of Henry Iv. 

—See LAND LEAGUE, p. 1542; Union LEAGUE, p. 2417. 

Leaguer, Her.) n. A confederate; an ally; one 
who unites in a leagne. 

Leag’uer, n. [D. lger; Ger. lager.) The camp of a 
beleaguering army; sometimes, a camp in general. 

“I have it in charge to go to the leaguer of our army.“ W. Scott, 

—A siege; a beleaguering or investment of a defended 
place. 

Leag'uerer, n. One who belongs to, or carries on, a 
leaguer ; as, Roman leagurrers.” — J. Webster. 

Le’ah. (Script.) The elder duughter of Laban, and the 
first wife of Jacob, though less beloved than her sister 
Rachel. She had through life the remembrance of the 
deceit by which her father had imposed her upon Jacob. 
She was the mother of seven children, among whom 
were Reuben — Jacob's first-born — and Judah, the an- 
cestor of the leading tribe among the Jews, of the 
royal line, and of our Lord, ( Gen. xxxi. 16-35; xxx. 1-21.) 
She is supposed to have died before the removal of the 
fainily into Egypt. (Gen. xxxix. 31.) 

Leak, (lerk,) n. |D. lek, a leak, en. to lenk; Ger. leck, a 
leak ; Icel. lakr, a dropping. Akin to Gr. lakis, a rent. ] A 
crack, rent, crevice, fis<ure, interstice, or hole that ad- 
mits water or permits fluid contents to ooze out.— The 
oozing. dropping, or passing of water or other fluid or 
liquor through a crack, fissure, or aperture in any ves- 
sel, whether into it, as into a ship, or ont of it, as out of 
a barrel. 

“ The masts were gone the leak increased.“ — Byron. 

To spring a leak. (Naut.) To begin to let in water 
through a hole, crack, or crevice; as, the ship has 
sprung a leak, 

—v. n. To let water or other fluid into or out of a vessel, 
through a hole, crevice, or other aperture. 

His shoes leak, and let in water. — Locke, 

To leak out, to escape from secrecy; to find disclosure 
in an irregular manner; as, the truth is beginning to 
leak out, 

Leakage, (Ieek’aj,) n. A leaking. or admitting or shed- 
ding water; the quantity of any liquid that enters or 
oozes out by leaking. 

(cm.) An allowance made of a certain rate per cent, 
for the leaking of casks, and the waste of contents caused 
thereby; as, leakage on a hogshead of molasses. 

Leak’iness, n. State or condition of being leaky. 

Leak ing, n. The oozing or passing of aliquid through 
an aperture; as, the leaking of the vessel continued. 

Leak’y, a. Having a leak or leaks, that admits water 
or other fluid to pass in or out; as, a leaky ship, a leaky 
tub. 

“ Life sunk through you like a leaky sleve.” — Dryden. 

—Babbling; loqnacions; tattling; apt to divulge secrets; 
not reticent or close. 

Women are so leaky that T have hardly met with one that 
could keep a secret.” — J. Estrange. 

Leake, (/erk,) in Mississippi, a central co. ; area, abt. 600 
sq.m. Rivers. Pearl River and its branches, Swrface, 
Mostly level; . moderately fertile. Cap. Carthage. 
Pop (1 W 

Leakes’ ville, in Georgia, a yillage of Newton co., abt. 
50 m. N.W. of Milledgeville. 
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Leakes’ville, in Mississippi, a post-village, cap. of | 
Greene co, on the Chickasawha River, about 50 m. N. W. 
of Mobile, Alabama. 

Leaks‘ ville, in N. Carolina, a post-village of Rock- 
ingham co., about 110 m. N.W. of Raleigh. 

Leaks’ ville, in Virginia, a post-office of Page co. 

Leal, a. |O. Fr. and Scot. See Lora] In Scotland, 
loyal ; true; faithful; devoted. 

All men true and leal, all women pure.“ — Tennyson. 


Land of the leal, a Scotticism for heaven; and some- 
times applied by patriotic Scotsmen to their own 
country. 

Leam, n. Fr. lien, from Lat. ligare, to bind.) A lead- 
ing-string or leash for a hound. 

Leaman Place, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Lan- 
caster co. 

Leam er, n. [Fr. limier.) A dog or hound held by a 
leam. 

Leam ‘ington, (lém'ming-tm,) or Leamington 
Priors, a town of England, co. Warwick, 2 m. trom 
Warwick. It is a fashionable watering-place, and noted 
for its mineral springs. Pop. 17.500. 

Lean, een.) v. n. [A.S.hlynian; D. leunen ; Ger. lehnen; 
O Ger. Alinen, to heal. Akin to Gr. k/ind, to make to 
bend, and to Lat. inclino, to bend in or on.] To slope; 
to slant; to deviate or move, more or less, from a 
straight or perpendicular lin to be in a position or 
condition exhibiting such de m: asa leaning wall. 
— To incline; to tend toward; to conform in conduct; 
to have a propendency ; — before lo or into, 

A desire leaning to either side, biasses the judgment.“ — Watts. 

—To bend or incline so as to rest on something; to be in 
a bending posture. 

“The gods. .. came leaning from their stars.“ — Dryden. 

To depend or rely on for support, sustentation, and the 
like; — preceding on or upm ; as, he leaned upon a mind 
stronger than his own. 

—v.a. To incline; to cause to lean; to support or rest, 

“ And e'en his failings lean'd to virtue's side. —Goldsmith. 

Lean, a. [A. S. lane, fragile; Du. klein, tiny, small; 
Ger. klein, small, mean.) Thin; slender; meagre; spare; 
lank; wanting flesh;— opposed to fal or stout; as, u 
lean woman. 

He was one of a lean body and visage.” — Fuller. 

—Bare; barren; sterile; weak and poor in good or sub- 
stantial qualities, 

“ Yond’ Cassius hath a lean and hungry look.“ — Shaka. 

—Barren of thought; jejune; destitute of improving or 
instructive matter; us. a Jean sermon. — Low; poor; 
mean; — in contradistinction to rich or great. (R.) 

—n, That part of flesh which consists of muscle without 
the fat. 

„We cut... throngh rills of fat, and deluges of lean." Farquhar. 

Leander, a young Greek of Abydos, who was drowned 
while swimming acruss the Hellespont to meet his mis- 
tress Hero. 

Leander, (17-an der,) in Missouri, a village of Gasconade 
co., abont 70 m. W.S.W. of St. Lonis. 

Lean’-faced,(-/ast,) a. Having a thin, weazened visage. 

( Printing.) Narrow; slender; tenuvus ; — said of sume 
kinds of letter-type. 

Lean ly, a. Meagrely; sparely ; without fat or plump- 
ness. 

Leau' ness. n. State of being lean; want of flesh; des- 
titution of fat; mengreness; — opposed to plumpness ; 
hence, want of solid matter; poverty; emptiness; in- 
significance, 


The poor king's style agrees not with the leanness of his purse.” 
Shaka. 


(Script.) Want of spiritual endowments; lack of faith 
or good conscience. 
“He... sent leanness into their soul.“ — Ps. cvi. 16. 

Le Anse, in Michiyun. See L'Axce, 

Lean -to, n. (Arch.) A structure whose roof leans 
against another for support. 

Lean’-witted, a. Scant of wit or intelligence; pos- 
sessing little sense or mental capacity. 

Leap, (lerp,) v. n. (Imp. and pp. LEAPED, sometimes 
Leapt.) [A. S. hlvapan, to leap; D. loopen, to run; Ger. 
laufen, to run.) To spring or rise from the ground with 
both feet, as man, or with all the feet, as other animals; 
to jump; to vault. 

Look before you ere you leap." — Hudibras. 

—To move qnickly; to rush with violence; to spring: to 

skip; to bound. 


“From peak to peak, the rattling crags among, 
Leaps the live thunder.” — Byron. 


—To experience a tumultuous feeling ofjoy or exhilaration, 
“ My heart leaps at the trumpet's voice." -- Addison. 
—v.a. To pasa over by leaping; to spring or bound from 
one side to the other; as, to bap a tence, — To cover; to 
practise coition ; — suid of the male of certain animals, 
—n. A Jump: a spring: askip; a bound; act or practice 
of leaping. — Space passed by leaping; a sudden transi- 
tion or passing. 
* They have carried their riders safe over all leaps.” — L' Estrange. 
—A risky step; a hazardous or rash proceeding; as, to 
take a lap in the dark, — Covering of a female animal. 
“The rushing leap, the doubtful progeny." — Dryden. 

(Mining.) A sudden turn or shift in the course of a 
mineral lode. 

(Mus.) Any disjunct degree; — generally used to sig- 
nify a diatone composed of several intermediate inter- | 
vals. — Worcester. 

Leap.n [A.S.] In some parts of England, a creel, or 
wicker-net for catching or carrying fish, 


| Lease’s Grove, in //liniis, a post-office of Mason co, 


Lenper. n. One who, or that which, leaps; as, that 
young horse is u good leaper. 
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Leap’-frog, n. A boy’s play, in which one stoops down 
to allow others to jump over him. 
“If could wiu a lady at leap-frog, 

I should quickly leap into a wife.“ — Shaks, 
Leap’ing, n. Act of jumping or passing by a leap. 
Leap'ingly, adv. Pertormed by leaping. 
Leap’-year, n. (Chron.) A year containing 366 days ; 

every fourth year which leaps over a day more than 
the ordinary year; the same as BISSEXTILE, 
Lear, a. (Ger. ler, empty.] Vacant; empty; hollow; 
ax, n lear belly. (Used as an English provincialism. ) 
Learn, (ern,) v a. (lmp. and pp. LEARNED, or LEARNT.) 
A. S. læran, gelwran, to teach, from lar, lore: Ger. 
ehren ; hu leeren, to learn.{ To be instructed in; to 
gain knowledge of; to acquire knowledye and ideas, as 
of something before unknown; to acquire skill in any- 
thing; to gain by application and practice a faculty of 
performing. — To teach; to impart knowledge to; — an 
improper application of learn, yet found in some good 
writers; which, while still frequently used in the sense 
of teach, is both erroneous and inelegant. 
“ Hast thou not learn'd me how to make perfumes ? "—Shaks. 


v. u. To gain or receive knowledge; to derive instruc- 
tion; fo inntate, as a model; to take pattern; — fol- 
lowed by of. 

Birds will learn of one another.” — Bacon. 

—To receive intelligence; to acquire information; as, I 
learned the news yesterday, — To acquire a skilled 
knowledge of anything; to acquire, by practical appli- 
cation, a faculty of performing; us, to learn the sword- 
exercise, 

Learn‘able, a. That may be learned. 

Learned, Learnt, pp of Leary. q. v. 

—a Versed in learning; skilled in literature or science; 
literate; as, a Harne man. 

—Versed in scholastic lore, as apart from other knowl- 
edge; as, alvarned pundit. — Skilled; skilful ; knowing ; 
expert; —often with in; as, learned in diplomacy. 

“ The vulgar boil, the learned roast an egg. — Pope. 


—Containing or revealing learning; as, “ loads of learned 
lumber.” — 17e. 

The learned, erudite or learned men; literati; cog- 
noscenti. 

Learn’edly, adv. 
fully; expertly. 

ness, n. State or condition of being learned 
or possessing erudition. 

Learn’er, n. One who learns; one who is gaining 
learning or knowledge from instruction, from reading 
or study, or by other means; one who is in the rudi- 
ments of any science or art. 

Learning, (/érn'ing.) n. The knowledge of principles, 
ideas, or facts ucquired by rudimentary instruction and 
studious application; derived Knowledge or ideas in any 
1 of literature, science, or art; erudition; scholar- 
ship. 

--Kuowledge obtained by experience, experiment, study, 
or observation, — Skill in anything, good or evil. 

(Lit. Hist.) The golden period of Grecian learning 
was the age of Pericles, who b. B. c. 429. In Rome the 
reign of the emperor Augustus was so distinguished for 
learned men and great authors, that it is usual to char- 
acterize the æras most remarkable for learning ns“ Au- 
gustan Ages.” During the 6th century, after the de- 
struction of the Western empire, learning declined, and 
was restricted to ecclesiastics, Classical learning was 
revived in the Anglo Saxon Church about 668. The 10th 
century is usually considered the darkest period of hu-“ 
mau history, The revival of learning after the period 
of depression known as the * Dark Ages,” took place in 
the loth century. 

Leasable, ((ed.) a. Susceptible of being leased ; as, 
leasubly land. 

Leas’burg, or LEESBURG, in Missouri, a post- village of 
Crawford co., about $5 m. W. of St. Louis. 

Leasburg, in N. Curina, a post-village of Caswell 
co., about 70 m. N. W. of Raleigh. 

Lease, n. (O. Fr. Her, u lease; L. Lat. lessa, from Fr. 
laisser, to leave, to let out = It. lascidre, to leave, from 
Lat. lazure, to relax; akin to Ger. lassen = Keng. let. to 
permit.] (Law.) A conveyance of lands and tenements 
(usually in consideration of rent or other annual recom- 
pense), made for life, for years, or at will, but always 
fur a less time than the lessor, or party letting, has in the 
premises. The usnal words of operation are, * demise, 
grant, and to farm let.” The conveyance by a lessee of 
part of his interest is properly an under-lease ; of the 
whole, an assignment. 

— The contract legalizing such letting. — Any tenure by 
grantor implied permission, 

--In some parts of England, ꝶ common, or lea of pasture. 

Lease and release, (Eng. Law.) An obsolete mode of 
conveyance. 

—r.a. To let; to demise; to grant, as the temporary pos- 
session of lands, tenements, or hereditaments to another 
for a rent or compensation reserved; as, to leasea house 
or farm. 

Lease’hold, a. 
leasehold property. 

—n. A tenure of property held by lease. 

Lease’holder, u. A tenant who holds under a lease. 

Leas’er, n. A gleaner; one who gathers after a reaper. 


With erudition or learning; skil- 


Held by the tenure of a lease; as, 


Leash, (lersh,) n. (Fr. laisse; O. Fr. lens, a thong to 
couple dogs together; It. lascino, from Lat. larare, to 
prolong, extend.) A thong of leather, or long 

with a slip-noose, by which a falconer holds his 
hawk, or a courser his dog. — A band wherewith to tie 
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any kind, particularly foxes, bucks, and hares; also, 
greyhounds; hence. tierce — Three things generally; as 
“a leash of languages.” — Hudibras. 

—v.a. ‘To bind by a leash; to hold by a string; as, 
“ leash’d in like hounds.” — Shaks. 

Least, (erst,) d. [Super. of A. S. læs, less, contracted 
from Lesest.] Smallest; little beyond others, either in 
size or degree. 

* Of two evils T have chose the least.” — Prior. 

—Of the most insignificance ; of the smallest value or im- 
portance. 

(Note. Least is frequently employed without the noun 
to which it is subjective, particularly in the expressions, 
the least, in the least; i. e., in the least measure, or degree, 
4c: as, he was not in the least afraid.) 

At feast, or at the least, at the lowest degree; to say, 
ask, or claim no more; at the smallest estimate, 
“He... at least on her bestow'd too much of ornament.” — Milton. 


Least, adv. In the smallest or lowest decree; in a de 
gree below all others; as, he least deserves forgiveness. 

Least uays. Least’wise, adr. At least; at all 
events; however; nevertheless, 

Leas’ureville, in Pennsy!rania.a P.O. of Butler co. 
Leat, n. A. S. rdan, to lead.) A watercourse, or level 
trench, for the conveyance of water to or from a mill. 
Leather, (l:th’r,) n. A. S. ther; Ger. leder; Dan. 
læder ; Icel. ledr, skin, hide; akin to W. edr, and Ar- 
mor. ler, leather. See Lip.) The skin or integument 

of an animal dressed and prepared for use. 
As proper men as ever trod upon leather.”— Shakes, 


—Dressed hides in general.— Undressed skin; — hence, 
skin, asa general term. (Used ironically.) 

( Manuf.) The process by which the skin of any ani- 
mal is rendered fit for making various articles of com- 
mon use, such as boots, shoes, gloves, saddles, harness, 
coverings for books, belts for machinery, buckets. hose 
for fireengines. 4c. The skins of the larger animals, 
such as oxen, horses, und buffaloes, are called Aides, 
while the skins of pigs, sheep, calves, lambs, gonts, 
dogs, rats, and seals, are known in the leather-trade by 
the unaltered name. The hides which furnish the thick- 
est L. in ordinary use are principally received from the 
West, and from South America, where they are taken 
from the cattle that roam in vast herds, and in an 
almost wild state, over the vast pampas of that con- 
tinent. The hides of bulls are thicker than those of 
oxen, which are, in their turn, stouter and stronger than 
the hides of cows. The leather made from these hides 
ix used for the soles of boots and shoes, soldiers’ belts, 
and all purposes for which leather of a thick and dur- 
able kind is required. The hide of the American buffalo 
makes L. of interior quality. The hides of horses are 
generally used for making harness. Calves’ skins are 
used for the upper L. of boots and shoes, being thinner 
and more supple; they are also used in book-binding. 
The skins of sheep afford a still thinner and cheaper 
kind of L., which is useful for a variety of purposes, 
such as L. aprons, the coverings of chairs, shoes, whip- 
lashes, bugs, Kc. Wash-L. is also made from the skins 
of sheep, and leather for the inferior kinds of book-bind- 
ing. The skins of dogs, lambs, goats, kids, and rats 
are chiefly used in glove-making; some furnishing mate- 
rials for the finer kinds of ladies’ shoes. Seal-skins sup- 
ply a soft and durable L. for boots and shoes, and pig- 
skins are used entirely for making saddles. The appear- 
ance of the skins of various animals, when converted 
into L., is widely different; but this is entirely due to the 
difference in the processes to which they have been sub- 
jected. There are three methods of preparing hides und 
skins for the uses above enumerated, which are known as 
tanning, tawing. and shamoying. Either operation pre- 
vents the decay of the skins, which would be a natural 
consequence if they were left in the state in which 
they have been stripped from the carcass. In fanning, 
the change is due to the chemical action of anastringent 
matter contained in many vegetable substances, but 
principally in the bark of the hemlock (Abies Cunaden- 
sis) in this conntry, and of the oak, larch, and willow, 
in Europe: which barks convert the soluble skin, that 
consists entirely of gelatine after the hair and scarf-skin 
have been removed, into the hard and insoluble sub- 
stance which is called L. When foreign hides are 
brought to the tanner, they require to be soaked and 
benten, to make them aa supple as possible, since they 
must necessarily be salted or dried previous to exporta- 
tion, which renders them stiff and bard, and unfit to be 
subjected to the tanning process without the prelim- 
inary treatment that has been mentioned. Fresh hides 
are merely scraped to remove any pieces of fat or flesh 
that may still adhere to the inner side, and the horns 
and hoofs are removed. The hair and scarf-skin, a thin 
cuticle which covers the skin itself, are then loosened 
by soaking the hides in lime-water, or by suspending 
them ina place called the smoke-chamber, where they 
are subjected for some time to the constant action of 
moderate heat. After this the hair is easily removed by 
scraping, and the hides are next plunged into a weak 
solution of sulphuric acid and water, which has the 
effect of thickening the hide and opening the pores 
for the reception of the tannin. This part of the process 
is technically termed raising. All that now remains 
to be done is to soak the hides in a mixture of hemlock- 
bark, ground to small fragments in a bark-mill, and 
water, until they are fonnd to be thoroughly impreg- 
nated with tannin, after which the hides are dried 
slowly, and subjected to heavy pressure by passing 
them through heavy rollers, or by beating, in order to 
give substance and firmness to the L. There are many 


anything. 
(Sports.) A brace and a half; three game animals of 
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different methods of applying the astringent solution 
that converts the hides into L. ; but the process of soak- 
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Ing the hides in an infusion of bark and water, which 
must be renewed as soon as the bark is found to have 
lost its strength, is considered to be the best. The time 
in which the process is effected varies considerably; or- 
dinnry leather, that is used for the soles of boots and 
shoes, requiring to be soaked for not less than six 
months, while thicker leather cannot be prodaced in 
lesa time than a year or eighteen months. Many pro- 
cesses have been invented for making L. more rapidly 
by filling the pores of the hide with the astringent solu- 
tion by means of mechanical and hydrostatic pressure. 
Among other methods, and still one of the best, is the 
one invented by Prof. A. R. Eaton, of New York, con- 
sisting in the use of sulphate of potash, not as a substi- 
tute for tannin, but as a means of facilitatiug its combi- 
pation with the gelatine. It is used with any of the 
ordinary tanning solutions, and so hastens the process 
that calf-skins, which by the old methods required from 
three to four months for their treatment, can be well 
tanned in ten days The inner side of calf-skins, und 
all thin hides that are used for the upper leathers of 
boots and shoes, is always pared before they are im- 
mersed in the tanning solution, to render them thinner 
in substance. and better fitted for the purpuse fer which 
they are intended, and they are curried by the currier 
after they leave the hands of the tanner, to render them 
soft and supple. Thin skins, used for covering chairs, 
book-binding, and other ornamental purposes, are tanned 
with an infusion of sumach. Among these the most 
valuable is that which is known as Morocco-L., which 
is made from goat-skins. In the manufacture of what 
is termed sumuched L., care is taken to remove the lime 
which has entered the skin while it has been soaking in 
lime-water, by plunging the skins in an alkaline solu- 
tion, which acts in much the same way as the solution 
of sulphuric acid in which hides are plunged previously 
to their immersion in the mixture of bark and water. 
The skins are then sewn together so as to form bags, 
which are filled with a mixture of sumach and water, 
and distended as much as possible by the injection of 
air. After the opening has been secured, they are thrown 
into a shallow vessel containing sumach soaked in hot 
water, in which they float. When the process of tan- 
ning is complete, which is generally effected in a few 
hours, the skins are unsewn, and washed and dried, 
after which they are dyed, and the peculiar grain by 
which Morocco L. is distinguished, is produced on the 
surface by means of an instrument, the surface of 
which is furrowed by numerous grooves, The process 
by which skins are made into soft leather, chiefly tor 
gloves, is culled tawing. The skins are prepared in 
the same manner as those which are to be tanned; 
but instead of being immersed in the tanning liquid, 
they ure put into x solution of alum and salt, four and 
the yolk of eggs being added to this solution to prepare 
the skins which afford the better and more delicate kinds 
of leather. The skins and a quantity of the mixture 
are put into a cylinder, which is made to revolve with 
great rapidity, and this causes the skins to become 
thoroughly impregnated with the preparation en a short 
space of time, After this they are cleaned, dried, dyed, 
and worked by the hand over a piece of iron to render 
them soft and fit for use. Skins that are to be dressed 
with the wool or hair still on them, are prepared witha 
solution of paste, in which ahuin is the chief ingredient. 
The process of preparing L. which is termed shameying, 
and by which chamois or shamoy L. is made, consists in 
impregnating the pores of the skin thoroughly with oil 
or grease. The grain surface, or the surface of the side 
froma which the hair has been removed, is entirely taken 
off by rubbing it with pumice-stone, The skins are 
then soaked, first in lime-water and next in an infusion 
of bran and water, or very weak sulphuric acid and 
water, after which they nre beaten in a mill with heavy 
hammers until no moisture whatever remains in them. 
Fish-oil is then poured on the skins, Which are again sub- 
jected to the action of the hammers until the oil has 
been thoroughly beaten into them. This is repeated 
until the skins have imbibed a sufficient quantity of oil, 
after which they are hung for some time in a heated 
room to canse the oil to act completely in every part of 
the skin. The process is concluded by washing them in 
a solntion of potash, which removes any superabun- 
dance of oil that may still remain abont the L. Before 
any L., except stitf hard L. for the soles of boots and 
shoes, can be used, it passes through the hands of the 
currier, who first souks it in water and beats it to render 
it supple. It is then scraped on the inside with a two- 
handled knife something like a spoke-shave, and the 
grain on the outer side is rubbed with pumice-stone, the 
L. being frequently wetted during this part of the pro- 
cess. After this it is rubbed on both sides with a flat 
block called a pommel, the surface of which is cut into 
rides. This has the effect of making the L. still more 
supple. It is finally dressed with a circular knife re- 
sembling a very flat bowl or sancer, with a hole in the 
centre, throngh which the currier inserts bis hand in 
order to grasp the instrument; and with this the skin 
is pared and brought to a uniform thickness all over. 
L. intended for the upper-L. of boots and shoes is 
dressed with dubbing, a composition of a greasy nature. 
Among other kinds of L. used in the present day, and 
held in great estimation in times past, those known as 
buff, Cord wan, Russia, shagreen, and patent or enamelled 
L., deserve notice. The buff L, formerly used for mili- 
tary purposes, was very thick, and pistol-proof, It was 


made from the hide of the urus, which was common in 
Western Europe. This animal was called the buje — 
whence the name of the leather, which in turn guve its 
appellation to the color eo called, from the tawny yellow 
hue which it always presented when new, The Cordo- 
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van L. was first made at Cordova, in Spain, from the 
hides of horses which were dressed to be used with the 
grain side outwards, The shoemaker derived his old 
title of cordwainer from this L. Russin L. is tanned 
with an infusion of willow-burk, and derives its peculiar 
odor from the aromatic sanders-wood with which it is 
dyed. Shagreen, which is not so much used now us 
formerly, is prepared by pressing the hard globular seeds 
of a plant called goose-tuot into the L, which causes it 
to become very hard and pitted all over with hemi- 
spherical indentations. The surface is then scraped until 
the holes have nearly disappeared, after which the L. is 
soaked, which causes the indentations to rise aguin and 
produce a rough granular surface. After this, the L. is 
dyed and dressed with oil. Shagreen was formerly much 
used for mathematical iustrument-cases and the cases of 
watches. Patent L. and enamelled L. are prepared by 
covering the surface with a kind of japan, in which 
boiled linseed-oil and vegetable-black are the chief in- 
gredients. The latter is the most pliant, and as it may be 
folded without cracking the surface that is put upon it. it 
is used for belts, boots, aud various articles of dress. Al- 
though machinery cannot be made available to any great 
extent in tanning and currying L., yet a machine has 
been contrived by which thin skins can be split inte three 
parts, each of which is available for a different purpose ; 
whereas, prior to its invention, a skin could only be 
reduced by paring, aud as what was taken away by the 
knife was all in little pieces, it was only fit for making 
glue. The skin is passed through rollers, the upper one 
of which consists of a number of narrow discs arranged 
on an iron rod, that it may adapt itself to the varying 
thickness of the skin passing under it. It is split by 
the action of a very sharp horizontal knife, which oscil- 
lates back ward and forward, through a short space, with 
great rapidity, aud divides the skin which meets the edge 
as itemerges from between the rollers, There are many 
substitutes for L. among which are the American L. 
cloth and vegetable L. Both are formed by spreading 
a preparation of Ludia-rubber upon some textile fabric. 
L. is often used for forming imitation carving in wood, 
by embossing, or by pressing it when moist into moulds; 
Many pretty articles of ornamental furniture are made 
of L., such as flower-stands, vases, tables, and picture- 
frames. Stamped L. was frequeutly used for the hang- 
ings of apartments in the Middle Ages. Of late years, 
the manulacture of L. has become very important in the 
U. 8. Excellent imitation of the French caliskin is 
made, and also American imitation Turkey leather. 
The export of American sole-leather, for the year 1581, 
amounted to 28,690,048 Ibs., valued at $6,472,695. For 
the same year, the imports of L. of all kinds to the U. 
S. amounted to 9,131,726 lbs., valued at $5,745,901, 

Leath’er, v.a. To flog; to thrash, as with a leathern 
thong: as, to leather a boy's breech. ( Vulgar.) 

Leath’er-coat, n. The golden-russet apple. 

Leath’er-dresser, n. One who dresses or prepares 
leather for use; a currier. 

Leath’er-mouthed, a. Having a smooth mouth, 
or one wituout teeth; as, “a leatier-mouthed fish.” 

Wallon, 

Leathern, (tern.) a. Made of leather; consisting 
of leather; as, a leathern flask. 

Leath/er-seller, n. One who vends or deals in leather. 

Leath’ersford, in Georgia, a village of Lumpkin co,, 
on the Chestatee River, abt. 11 m. below Dahlonega. 

Leath’er-winged, (-wingd,) a. Possessing wings 
like leather, us a bat. 

Leath’er-wood, n. (Bot.) See Dinca. 

Leatherwood, in Orin, n post-office of Guernsey co. 

Leatherwood, iu Pennsylvania, a post-office of Cla- 
rion county. 

Leath’ery. a. Tough: resembling leather ; as, a leath- 
ery beef-steak. 

Leathes, Sraxlzr, an English theologian, n. at Elles- 
borough, Buckinghamshire, 1830. He was ordered in 
1856, became minister of St. Philip's, London, 1867, is 
celebrated as a lecturer, and was prominent in the con- 
ference of the Evangelical alliance in New York in 1873. 
He contributed to the revision of the Authorized Ver- 
sion of the Old Testament, aud is author of several theo- 
logical works. 

Leave, (Her,) n. [A. S. leaf, Lora, len ve; lyfan, to per- 
mit; Low Ger. lof, löve; Icel. lof, permission; leyfa, to 
permit; Ger. erlauben ; Sansk. li, to loose.) Permission; 
allowance; license; liberty granted; removal of re- 
striction or illegality ; as, he lett his duties without leave, 
absence on leave, &c. 

—Farewell; adien; a formal parting of friends: cere- 
mony of departure; as, to take leave of one's family 
circle. 

—r. a. (imp. and pp. LEFT.) [A. S. loefan; O. Ger. leiba ; 
Gr. Lipô, to leave; Lat. linqun, to depart from.] To 
withdraw or depart from; to quit for a longer or shorter 
time indefinitely, or for perpetuity, 

„Must I thus leave thee, Paradise? thus leave thee, native soil?” 
Milton. 

—To forsake; to desert; to abandon; to relinquish. 

“ Leave meaner things to low ambition, and the pride of Boge, 
pe. 

—To suffer to remain; not to remove or carry away.— To 
have in one’s possession at time of death; as. to leave 
a good reputation ;— hence, by implication, to give by 
will or bequest; to bequeath; as, to leave a legacy to 
a friend. 

That peace thou leav'st to thy imperial line.” — Dryden. 


—To intrust or commit to, as a deposit; or, to suffer to 
remain; as, he left the papers in the hands of his law- 


er. — To forbear; to desist irom ; to Cease from ; us, to 


ve work. 
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To refer ; to commit for decision; to permit; to allow; 
as, I rave the matter entirely in your hands. 

To leave off, to forbear; to quit; to cease from; as, to 
leave off drinking. 

As old age came on, he left of fox-hunting.” — Addison. 
To forsake; to abjure; as,“ He began to leave off some 
of his old acquaintance.” ( Arbuthnot.)—To give up wear- 
ing; as, to leave uff a coat. — To be left to one's self, to 
be permitted to act according to the bent of one's in- 
clination ; to be forsaken or deserted ; to be allowed full 
personal liberty of thought and action. — To leave out, 
to omit: to ignore; to neglect to mention; as, to leave 
one’s name out in a will, or record. 

r. n. To cease; to desist. 

Let us not leave till all our own be won.” — Shaks. 
To leave off, to stup; to desist; to cease. 
“ Leave off, and for another summons wait." — Roscommon, 

Leave, v.n. To leaf; to throw forth, as leaves ; — ofter 
preceding out. 

Lea ved. (Hg.) a. [From leaf.] Furnished with leaves 
or plige = Having a leaf or fold; as, a double-leaved 
table. 

Leaven, (Jev'n,) n. [Fr. levam, from lever, to raise; Lat. 
vo.) A piece of sour dough used for fermenting bread. 
By the law of Moses, leaven was strictly forbidden to the 
Jews during the Passover; hence, in a figurative sense, 
it is applied to anything that powerfully, but gradually, 
undermines right principles of heart and life, in oppo- 
sition to the un/earened, denoting sincerity and truth. 
“The laren of malice and wickedness.” “The un- 
learened bread of sincerity and truth.” 

—v. d. To raise and make light, as dough or paste in the 
sponge; to excite fermentation in. — To taint; to im- 
bue. 

Leav’ening, n. Act of leavening or making light by 
process of fermentation, — That which leavens, 

Len venous. (/év'n-us,) a. Coutaining or consisting of 
leaven; tainted, 

Leavenworth, in Kansas, an E. by N. co., adjoin- 
ing Missouri; ara abt. 450 sq. m. Rivers. Missouri and 
Kansas rivers. Surface, undulating; soil, very fertile. 
Cup. Leavenworth, 

LEAVENWORTH, in Kansas, a city, capital of the above 
co., ou the Missouri River, about 30 m, S. of St. Joseph, 
Missouri; Lat. 399 16“ N., Lon. 95° W. Lis the largest 
and most populous city of the State. It ix regularly laid 
out, well built, and upies an advantageous position 
for traffic with the W. territories Pop. (1880) 16,550, 

Leavenworth, or Levenworta, in Indiana, a post- 

i e, cap. of Crawford co., on the Ohio River, about 
25 m. S. of Indianapolis. 

Leav'envorth. in Minnesota, a post- village of Brown 
con about 421m W. by N. of Mankato, 

Leaver, (lerv'rr,) n. [From leave.] One who leaves, dis- 
cards, or relinquishes. 

Leaves, (lervz,) n. pl. (Arch.) Foliated work introduced 
into ornamental capitals, 

Leave’-taking, n. Taking leave; adieux; compli- 
ments at parting. 

Lenviness, n. Leafiness ; abundance of leaves. 

Leav'ings, n. pl. Remnants; relics; things left, — Re- 
fuse ; debris ; offal: garbage. 

“ With scraps and leavings to be fed.“ — Swift. 

Leavitt, or LX AVIrTsVIIIE, in Ohio, a post-village of 
Carroll co., about 8 m. S W. of Carrollton, 

Leav'ittsburg, in Ohio, a post-village of Trumbul? 
co., about 50 m. E.S E of Cleveland. 

Le’ban, Leb’ban, n. Sour milk in an inspiwated 
state, diluted with water. It forms u favorite beverage 
with the Arabs, and some nomad Eastern tribes. 

Leb'nnon, an extensive and very celebrated range of 
mountains in W. Asia, connected northward with the 
table-land of Anatolia, thence running &S.W. in two 
nearly parallel chains through Syria aml Palestine, and 
finally connecting itself with mounts Horeb and Sinai 
near the Gulf of Suez. The W. chain, called Djebel-Litan, 
the Libanus proper of antiquity, detaches itself trom 
the mountains of Asia Minor at the Gulf of Iskande- 
roon; it is cut through by the deep channel of the 
Orontes, in Lat. 37° 7%, and as it proceeds southward, at 
an average distance of 21 m from the Mediterranean, it 
increases in height, till. in Lat. 340 12%, the enlminating 
point of the chain, Djebel-Makmel, attains an elevation 
of 12,000 ft. above the sea. Many summits in this part 
rise considerably above the limits of perpetual snow ; 
and even in Lat. 32° 50’ the ancient (armel and the 
twin summits of Ebul and Gerizim, so famous in the 
history of the Israelites (Deut, xi. 29), are conspicuous 
from their towering height; Lut more southward the 
Mountains sink much lower, and are traced with some 
difficulty S. of Gaza. The E. chain, now called Dejebel- 
es-Sheikh, and identical with the Anti- Libanus of Strabo 
(lib xvi.). detaches itself from the range of Taurus, abt. 
60 m. E. of that last mentioned; it attains the extreme 
altitude of about 5.000 ft. in Lat. 35° 20’, under the un- 
cient name of Mount Hermon, and after maintaining a 
considerable elevation us far S. us the 32d parallel, be- 
comes lower and less regular as it skirts the Dead Sea 
on its K. side, and finally is connected with the sandy 
hills of Arabia: this chain, indeed, is much less defined 
thronghout its course, and inferior in proportion to the 
chain running along the coast. The valley of Bakaah 
(anc, Celo-Syria), which separates these chains, is about 
100 m. long, and varices from 10 to 20 m. in breadth, hav- 
ing an elevation near the sources of the Orontes exceed- 
ing 2,000 ft. above the sea; and southward is the valley 
of the Jordan, which may be traced through Arabin to 
the Gulf of Akabah. Besides the Orontes and Jordan, 
which are the two great rivers of this monntain system, 
a smaller streum, culled the Leittanie, rises near Baal- 
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bec, and flows S.W. into the Mediterranean, a few miles 
N. of Tyre. The culminating peak is Jeb-el-Makbmel, 
12.000 it. above the level of the sea. The general for- 
mation of Mount Z. consists of carboniterous and moun- 


tain-limestone, with greywacke aud slate rising to the! 


surface in the higher parts. The limestone in many 
parts is very porous, easily acted on by air and water, 
and rapidly worn into hollows of various shapes and 
sizes, Which have been formed into sepulchres and caves, 
formerly the hiding-places of the persecuted Jews and 
Christians. Basalt, and other igneous rocks appear E. 
and S. of Lake Tiberias, aud the heights skirting the 
Dead Sea present granite, gneiss, and dolomite, Iron 
and coal are abundant in some parts of the range. The 
former is worked in two districts; but, owing to the 
distance from which the fuel has to be brought for 
smelting the ore, the produce of the mines is scarcely 
sufficient for the consumption of the pashalic. The coal- 
mines which, during several years, have been worked 
by the government, ure situated about 8 hours’ distance 
from Beyrout, at an elevation of about 2.500 ft. above 
the sea. The seams vary from 3 ft. to 41% ft. in thick- 
ness; but the coal, though abundant, is rather sulphu— 
rous. Iron pyrites are found mixed with the coal, and 
smelting-furnaces have been erected near the pits; but 
the returns are quite insignificant. —The L. is described 
by travellers as nearly barren. “ From the sea,’ says 
Elliot, “the range forms a noble object for the eye to 
rest on; but when once the ascent is begun, few of the 
component elements of a beautilul prospect are discern- 
ible. Deep ravines, indeed, and rugged beetling preci- 
pices meet one at every turn, nud render travelling both 
painful and bazardous; but there are neither glaciers 
nor waterfalls, neither lakes nor rivers, no verdant 
fields nor siniling valleys, no extensive forests, no floral 
richness, and no rural villages: even the cedars, once 
“the glory of Lebanon’ (Zsa. Ix. 13), have deserted it. 
and are replaced by the umbrella-topped fir. In one 
spot only called Bissharri, nearly opposite Tripoli, eight 
gigantic cedars, and a few of inferior size, attest the 
splendor of their by-gone race” (Elliot's Travels, vol. 
ii. p. 255.) “In fact,” says another traveller, “it is im- 
possible to view these patriarchs of the vegetable world, 
the remains of vast forests that once supplied Jerusalem 
with its finest timber and jts choicest incense, without 
feeling the truth, aptness, aud precision of the prophecies 
concerning them:—* The rest of the trees uf his forest 


shall be few, that a child may write them, Lebanon is 
ashamed and hewn down. The high ones of stature 
shall be hewn duwn: Lebanon shall fall by the mighty 
one’ ” (Isaiah x. 19, 33, 34; and xxxiii. 9.) It must 
not be supposed, however, from these sketches, that the 
whole mountain region is barren and uninteresting; for 
there are many fertile and well-peopled vallcys, in- 
habited by an industrious people, occupied in the silk 
and dyeing trades, and in raising wine, corn, tobacco, 
and cotton.—Sve Druses, and MARONITES, 

Leb‘anon, in Alabama, a post-village, cap. of De Kalb 
co., about 160 m. N. of Montgomery. 

Lebanon, in Aransas, a post-village, cap. of Searcy 
co., about 100 m. N. N. W. of Little Rock. 

Leb’anon, in Connecticut. a post-village and township 
of New London co., abt. 27 miles East-South-East of 
Hartford. 

Len anon, in Delaware, a post-office of Kent co. 

Leb’ n, in Georgia, a village of Cobb co., about 100 
m. N W. of Milledgeville. 

—A village of Milton co., about 24 m. N. by E. of Atlanta 

Lebanon, in //inois, a post-village of St. Clair co., 
about 20 in. E of St. Louis, Missouri. 

Lebanon, in /ndiana, a post- village, cap. of Boone co., 
about 26 m. N. W. of Indianapolis: pop. avout 1,200, 

Lebanon. in /., a post-office of Van Buren co. 

Lebanon, in Aentucky, a post-villuge, cap. of Marion 
co, about 60 m. S. by W. of Frankfort. 

Leb'nnon, in Maine, a post-township of York co.; pop. 
abont 2,600. 

Leb'nnon, in Michigan, a township of Clinton co. ; pop. 
about 1.0%. 

Leb’anon, in Minnesota, a township of Dakota co.; 
pep. about 300. . 

Lebanon, in Missouri, a village of Boone co., about 42 
m. N. by W. of Jefferson City. 

—A post- village, cap. of Laclede co., about 80 m. S. S. W. 
of Jefferson City. 

Leb'nnon, in New Hampshire, a post-village and 


township of Grafton co., about 65 m. N. W. of Concord: 
pop. of township about 3,000, 

Lebanon, in New Jersry, u post-village and township 
of Hunterdon county, about 12 miles north of Flem- 
ington. 

Leb’anon, in New York, a post-township of Madison 


co. 
Leb'nnon, in Ohio, a thriving township of Meigs 


co. 

—A village of Miami co., about 20 m. N.W. of Dayton. 

A village of Monroe co, about 18 m. N. N. E. of Marietta. 

—A post-village, cap. of Warren co., about 30 m. N. N. E. 
of Cincinnati. 

Leb‘anon, in Oregon, a post-village of Linn co., about 
12 m. S. E. of Albany. 

Lebanon, in Pennsylvania, a S. E. central co.; area, 
abont 300 sq. miles. #ivers. Swatara River, and Little 
Swatara, Quitapahilla, Tulpehocken, and Indian creeks. 
Surface, diversified, the Kittatinny or Blue Mountains, 
and South Mountain or Conewago Hill, forming the N. 
W. and S. E. boundaries respectively ; soù, in the valley 
exceedingly fertile. Min. Iron, copper, and a fine va- 
riety of gray marble, Cop. Lebanon. Pop, (1880) 38,476. 


—A borough, ap: of the above co., about 25 miles E. of 
Harrisburg. It is a place of considerable importance, 
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and contains many fine edifices, manufactories, &c. 
Fup. (1880) 8.778. 
—A township of Wayne co.; pop. abont 850. 
Lebanon, in S. Curolina, u village of Abbeville dist. 
Lebanon, in Tennessee, n post-town, cap, of Wilson 
co, about 30 m. E. of Nashville; pop. about 2,200 
Lebanon, in Virginia, a post-village, cap. of Russell 
co., about 325 m. W. by S. of Richmond; pp. about 300. 
Lebanon, in Wisconsin, a township of Dodge co.; pop. 
about 2.300. 
A township of Wanpacen co.; pop. about 450. 


Leb’anon Church, in /’ennsylvania, a post-office | 


of Alleghany co. 

Le Boeuf, (la- bu, EDMOND, a Marshal of France. See 
SUPPLEMENT. 

Le Boeuf, (a- u in Pennsylrania, a poat-township 
of Erie co.; pop. about 2,000. 

Lebong.. a mountain of India, a ridge of the main range 
of the Hi 
wW N., Lov. 80° 39 E. The summit is nearly 1, 000 feet 
above the level of the sea, 

Lebrija, or Linrixa, (% bree’ha,) a river in the United 
States of Colombia, enters the Magdalena about 120 m. 
N.W. of Pamplona. 

Lebrun’, Caakces, a celebrated painter, was k. at Paris 
in 1618, 
after his return from Rome, was made president of the 
new Royal Academy of Painting and Sculpture. From 
1661 he was principally employed in embellishing the 
residences of Louis XIV. and his nobles, with works of 
art, and in superintending the brilliant spectacles of 
the court. He b. in 1690. L. possessed a com 
sive genius, which was cultivated by the ir 
study of history and national costumes. He wrote a 
treatise on the passions, and another on physiognomy. 

Lebrun’, Cuakces Francois, duke of Placentia, B. at 
Contances, 1759; came at an early age to Paris; and 
being uominated deputy to the states-general in 1789, 
he occupied himself, during the session, with affairs of 

slice, tinance, and domestic administration. 

o was elected to the council of elders, and became 
president in 1796. He was appointed third consul in 
December, 1799; nominated arch-treasnrer of the em- 
pire in 1804; and, in 1805, governor-gencral of Liguria 
aud duke of Placentia. IIaving signed the constitution 
that recalled the honse of Bourbon to the throne, he 
was created a peer ot France by the king, and, in the 
beginning of July, was appointed president of the first 
bureau of the Chamber of Peers. After the return of 
Napoleon, he accepted the peerage trom him, and like- 
wise the place of grund-master of the university, a pro- 
ceeding which rendered him incapable of sitting in the 
new Chamber of Peers, formed in August, 1815. In the 
early part of his life he translated the Jiiad und Odys- 
sey, and Tasso’s Jerusalem, D. 1824. 

Lebrun’, Picsvtt, a French novelist, B. 1742, who for 
humor, truth to nature, and graphic powers of descrip- 
tion, particularly in scenes of low life, may be regarded 
as the Fielding of France. D. 1835, 

Lecano’ra, n. [From Gr. Jeane, a basin, in allusion 
to the form of the shields.) (Int.) A genus of lichens 
The species L. tartarea is the principal lichen used in 
the preparation of the dye called eudbear, L. esculenta 
and afinis form important articles of food to man and 
the lower animals in Persia, Armenia, Tartary, &c. 
They sometimes appear in such enormous quantities as 
to cover the ground to the depth of several inches. Dr. 
O Rourke has endeavored to prove that L. esculenta 
formed the true manna of the Hebrews—that which sup- 
ported them in the wilderness. 

Leennor'ie Acid. u. (Chem.) An acid obtained by 
digesting the lichen Leuna for some hours with lime 
and water, and neutralizing the filtered solution with 
hydrochloric acid. Form. CO 

Lee‘'ca Gum, n. [From L+cca, u place in Calabria.) 
A kindof gum which exudes from the olive-tree. 

Lecce, chi.) a city of Italy, cap. of prov. of Terra 
di Otranto, 10 miles from the Adriatic, and 55 S S. E. of 
Brindisi. Manuf. Woollens, cottons, silks, lace, thread, 
and ha: A large trade in olive-oil. Php. 21.306. 

Lech. (“.) a river of Germany, rising in the Voralberg, 
and after a course of 150 m. falling into the Danube, 25 m. 
from Augsburg. 

Lechea, n. ( Bol.) The Pin- weed, a gen. of suffraticose, 
branching plants, order (. 

Lech’er, n. (O. Fr. lrcheor, a glutton; It. leccare; 
Provençal, lechar Fr. lécher, to lick. See Lick. Orig- 
inally, one who licks up greedily anything nice, dainty, 
or delicate.] A man given to excessive lewdness; a de- 
bouchee. (Sometimes written lechrrer,) 

—v. u To practise lewdness, to grovel in lust. 

Gut eats all day, and leckeres all the nicbt.“ — Ben Jonson. 

Lech'erous, . Like a lecher; lustful; lascivions; 
lewd; addicted to debauched practices. — Exciting lust. 

Lech’erously, adv. In a lecherous manner; lust- 
fully ; libidinously. 

Lech’erousness, n. Lust, or ungovernable propen- 
sity to indulge the appetite for sexual commerce; lewd- 


ness. 

Lech’ery, n. Lustſulnees; lewdness. 

Leck’y, W. E. II. See SUPPLEMENT. 

Le Claire, in Jowa, a post-village and township of 
Scott co., on the Mississippi River, about 15 m. above 
Davenport. 

Lecomp'ton, in Kansas, a post-town of Douglas co., 
on the Kansas River, about 12 m. above Lawrence, 

Lecomp’ton, in Orio, u post-ofice of Monroe co. 

Leconte’s Mills, in /nnsylvania, a post-office of 
Clearfield co. 

Lec'tern, Lee'turn. Let’tern, n. (Hel) The 
desk or stand on which the larger books used in the 
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mulayas, in the district of Kumaon, Lat. 3% 


He studied under Vouet aud Poussin, and.“ 


In 1795 
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services of the Roman Catholic Church are placed. They 
are often very ornamental in appearance. L. are made 
sometimes of stone or marble, but usually of wood or 
brass, and generally are tastefully and extremely well 
executed. They are now often used in Protestant 
churches, 

Lecti’ca, n. (Rom. Antiq.) Among the Romans, a kind 
of litter or conch. ‘They were of two kinds, the one for 
earrying living persous, the other for bearing dead 
bodies to the funeral pile. The bearers were called 
lecticarti, 

Lection, ([2k'shon,) n. ¶ Lat. lectio, from lego, lectus, to 
read.| A reading; a different or varied assortment in 
copies of a manuscript, book, &. 

(El.) A portion of Scripture read in divine service. 

Lec'tionary, u. [I. Lat. lectionarium ; Fr. lectionuire.] 
The Roman Catholic Church rubric, or book of lections 
for divine service. 

Lee'tor. „. frat} In the early Christian churches, a 
Scripture-reader. 

Lectoure, %% to.) a town of France. dep. of Gers, 
ou the river Gers, 20 m. from Auch, Manuf. Serges 
and coarse woollens. Y. 7,000. 

Lee'tual, a. [From Lat. lectus, bed.) (Med.) Causing 
confinement to the bed; as, a lectual sick ness. 

Lecture, (/-kt'yur,) n. [Fr.; Lat. lectura, from lego, 
lectus, tu pend) A discourse read or pronounced on any 
subject; usually, a formal or methodical dixconrse or 
dissertation intended for instruction; as, a lecture on 
anatomy ; — sometimes, a familiar and extemporized dis- 
course, in distinction from a sermon or set bomily.— A 
Magisterial exordium; a formal or Judicial reproof; as, 
his father gave him a lecture on the impropriety of his 
conduct. (See CURTAIN-LECTURE.)— In the English uni- 
versities, a rehearsal of a lesson or thesia. 

—v.a. To read or deliver a lecture to; to instruct by dis- 
courses, — To instract dogmatically or authoritatively ; 
to rebuke; to reprove ;— generally with for. 

r. n. To read or deliver extemporancously a formal dis- 
course or dissertation. — To pursue the practice of de- 
livering Jectures for instruction; as, he lectures on 
chemistry to-night. 

Lect’urer, u. One who lectures, or who reads or de- 
livers lectures; a professor, or other instructor, who 
utters formal discourses for the mental enlightenment 
of others; as. a lecturer on history. 

—A preacher in a church, hired by the parochial authori- 
ties to assist the rector, vicar, incumbent, or curate, 

Leet'ureship, u. The office or vocation of u lectnrer. 
“ He got a lectureship in town of sixty pounds a year. — Swift 


Lee turn, n. (Eccl.) See Lectern. 

Lecy thida’cer, n. (Bot.) The Brazil-nut or Monkey- 
pot order; alliance Lecythidacee. Diag Plurilocular 
ovary, pelypetalous flowers, a valvate or imbricated 
calyx, 00 stamens in part collected into a fleshy hood, 
oblong anthers, and dotless leaves. — They consist of 
large trees, with smal; deciduous stipules. Flowers 
large and showy: culyx superior; petals 6, imbricated, 
distinct, or sometimes united at the base; ovary infe- 
rior, 2- to 6-celled; placentas axile. Fruit woody, either 
indehiscent or opening in a circumscissile manner. 
Seeds several, large, und without albumen. The L. are 
principally natives of Guiana and Brazil. They are re- 
markable for their large, woody fruits, the pericurps of 
which are used as drinking-vessels, Ac. Their seeds are 
frequently eaten. — See BERTHOLLETIA; LECYTAIS. 

Lecy this, (les'r-this.) (From Gr. lecuthas, an oil-jar.] 
In Bot., the typical genus of the natural order Lecy- 
thidacre, The fruits of L. Aluria and other species are 
termed monkey-pots, and contain large edible seeds, 
some of which have lately been imported under the 
name of Supucaya nuts. The bark of some species of 
lecythis separates into thin papery layers, which are 
used as wrappers for cigarettes by the Indians. 

Led, imp. aud pp. of LEAD, q. v. 

Leda. (Myth) Daughter of king Thestius, and wife 
of Tyndarus, king of Sparta. Being seen bathing in the 
river Kurotas by Jupiter, the god, struck with her beauty, 
resolved to deceive her. He persuaded Venns to change 
herself into an eagle, while he assumed the form of a 
swan, and, after this metamorphosis, Jupiter, as if fear- 
ful of the cruelty of the bird of prey, fled to the arms of 
Leda, who willingly sheltered the trembling swan, The 
caresses With which Leda received the swan enabled 
Jupiter to avail himself of his situation, and, in nine 
months after, she brought forth two eggs, from one of 
which sprang Pollux and Helena, and from the other 
Castor and Clytemnestra. The two‘ormer were deemed 
the offspring of Jupiter, and the others claimed Tynda- 
rns for their father. 

Ledbury, (% ber- re.) a town of England, co. Hereford, 
14 m. E.S. E. of Heretord. Manuf. Ropes, and sacks, 
and has also large warble quarries in the vicinity. Jbp. 
5.500. 

Led -enptaln. n. [Ld and captain. ] An obsequlous 
follower or attendant; a toad-eater. 

Led'erachsville, or Leperocksvitie, in Pennsyl- 
rum., n post-village of Montgomery co., about 10 m. 
N. by W. of Norristown. 

Ledge, //.) n. [A. S. leger, from leegan, to lay.) A 
layer; a stratum; a row; as, a leige of bricks. — A 
prominent row or ridge, as of rocks; a regular part 
rising or projecting beyond the rest. 

“ Beneath the ledge of rocks his fleet be hides.” — Dryden, 

—A shelf or projecting cornice; as, a window ledge. — A 
small moulding. 

—A cross-bar for securing a gate. (Used in some of the 
English counties ) 

( Naut.) A eross- piece of timber placed under the 
deck of a ship athwart-wise under the beams. 
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Ledge Dale, in Pennsylvania, a P. 0. of Wayne co. 

Ledge’ment, Ledg’ment, n. (Arch.) A string- 
course or horizontal suit of mouldings, such as the 
base-mouldings of a building. 

Ledger, (Her,) n. [Same derivation us ledge, d. v.] 
(Com.) The principal book of accounts kept by mer- 
chants and traders; the book into which the journal- 
entries are carried in a summarized furm. — See BooK- 
KEEPING. 

—A title sometimes given to newspapers; as, the Phila- 
delphia Public . 

(Arch.) A large flat stono laid over a tomb.— Au 
horizontal timber used in constructing a scaffolding. 

Ledg’er-line, n. (s.) Sve LEGER. 

Ledg’ment, n. (Arch.) Sve LEVGEMENT. 

v. u. Characterized by ledges ; as, a ledgy cliff. 
Led’-horse, n. A sumpter-horse ; a pack-horse. 
Led’ru Rollin, Avexanpke Auguste, minister of the 

interior in the French provisional government of 1848, 
and one of the leaders of the ultra-democratic movement 
in Europe, was B. of good parentage at Puris, Feb. 2, 1808 
He was educated carefully, and with a view to the Bar, 
becoming an advocate in 1830. An ardent liberal from 
early youth, after the émeutes of 1832, which made the 
government declare a state of siege in Paris, L. R. pub- 
lished a spirited Consultation against the supersession 
of the ordinary legal by military tribunals, and the pro- 
test which it made was confirmed by the cour de cassa- 
tion. A still bolder pamphlet, which he published 
after the insurrection of April, 1834, secured him pupu- 
larity with the advanced liberal party. For many years 
afterwards he was constantly retained as counsel for 
the defence of newspaper editors and agitators compro- 
mised by their e zeal. Among the accused 
of 1834 was Caussidière, whom L. A. defended before 
the Chamber of Peers, and who was one of his colleagues 
in the provisional govt. of 1848. In the meantime, L. 
R. published some works on jurisprudence, and edited 
more than one legal periodical. After an unsuccessful 
attempt to enter the Chamber of Deputies, he was elected 
in 1841, and reélected in 1842 and 1846. Iu the Cham- 
ber of Deputies L. R. was one of the very small mi- 
nority who advocated with persistent fervor, not only 
the most extensive political reforms, but broached new 
social theories, and proclaimed themselves the friends 
of the working-class. On the breaking out of the revolu- 
tion of 1848, he, and the more moderate Lamartine, g. v., 
were foremost in proclaiming the new republic, of which 
L. R. became at once Minister of the Interior. In this 
position he sent his revolutionary emissarics through 
the length and breadth of the land, supporting them by 
the issue of his famous terrorist circulars and the 
Journal- Placard, also, the Bulletin de la Republi the 


editorship of which he intrusted to George Sand. Yet 
as Lamartine lost caste by his junction with L R., 80 
did the latter wane in populurity after his assuciation 
with Lamartine. By his vehement opposition to the 
licy of the prince-president, now emperor of the 
rench. especially by his denunciation of the expedi- 
tion to Rome, he regained, however, some of his old pop- 
ularity, and five departments returned him to the Leg- 
islative Assembly. He was one of the promoters of the 
unsuccessful attempt at insurrection on the 13th of 
June, 1849; when it failed, he escaped to England. In 
1850 he published his Décadence de U Angleterre, predict- 
ing and attempting to trace the fall of a country which 
clung to monarchic and aristocratic institutions, With 
Kossuth, Mazzini, aud Ruge, he founded the revolu- 
tionary committee sitting in London to direct the ultra- 
democratic party throughout Europe, whose cause he 
had endeavored during his residence in Eugland to pro- 
mote, by writing and action. In 1857, for alleged com- 
plicity in the affair of Orsini, he was condemned in his 
absence, by the French tribunals, to transportation for 
life. After the general amnesty of 1870, his political 
friends urged him to avail himself of it and return to 
his country, to take his share in the republican agita- 
tion against Napoleon III., but L. R., who had the elo- 
quence but not the conrage of a tribune, did not return 
to France till after the fall of the empire. He p. in 
Paris, Dec., 1874. 

Le dum, u. 1 A genus of plants, order Ericac-æ, 
characterized by having leaves alternate, evergreen, en- 
tire, ferruginous-tomeutose beneath, coriaceous ; white 
flowers, in terminal corymhs. L. palustre, the Labrador 
tea, found from Penn. to Labrador, possesses narcotic 
properties, and has been sometimes used as a substitute 
for China tea. 

Led yard. Jony, a celebrated American traveller, B in 
1751, at Groton, in Connecticut. He lost his tather at 
an early age, und had considerable difficulty to obtain 
the means of education. He was originally intended for 
the law, but abandoned that pursuit, and at the age of 
19 entered Dartmouth College in order to qualify him- 
self to become a missionary among the Indians. His 
restless disposition, however, made him suddenly quit 
college and spend several months among the Red Indi- 

ans — a g school of training for his future carver. 
On quitting these savages he returned to college and re- 
sumed his studies, but soon grew weary of his quiet 
life; nnal on receiving a rebuke for his unsettled habits, 
he returned home in a canoe, which, with the help of 
some fel luw-students, he had fashioned out of a large 
tree. He made several hair-breadth escupes in the 
course of his voyage of 150 m., but ultimately reached 
Hartford in safety. L. next became a student of divin- 
ity, then acommon sailor on board a vessel bound for 
Gibraltar, where he enlisted in a British regiment, but 
was released at the entreaty of his captain, who was an 
old friend of his father. He returned home, but could 
not settle, and in 1771 worked his passage from New York 
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to London, in the hope that some wealthy relatives there 
would extend to him their patronage. They received him, 
however, so coldly that he quitted them in indignation, 
and would never after accept of any assistance from them. 
In 1770, he sailed with Capt. Cook on his third voyage, 
as corporal of marines, and was with him when he was 
murdered at Owhyhee. After planning several daring, 
but abortive projects, he resulved to explore the un- 
known regions of America from Nootka Sound to the E. 
coast, und about the close of 1786 he set out from Eng- 
land with ouly one guinea in his pocket. He reached 
Stockholm about the end of Jun.; and as the Gulf of 
Bothnia could not at that time be crossed either by ships 
or sledges, he was forced to march 1,200 m. by land over 
trackless snuws, and to encounter the most dreadful 
hardships, in order to reach St. Petersburg, where he 
arrived on the 20th of March. After remaining there 
nearly three months before he could obtain a passport, 
he commenced bis journey to Siberia, in company with 
a Scotch physician, Through innumerable difficulties 
he succeeded in reaching Yakutsk; but there, under 
some frivolous pretext, he was arrested by order of the 
Empress Catharine, in Jan., 1788, and conducted with 
all speed to the frontiers of Poland, with the intumation 
that he would be hanged if he ventured to re-enter 
Russia. After suffering dreadful hardships, he found his 
way back to England, “again disappointed, ragged, and 
penniless, but with a whole heart,” and at once eagerly 
accepted an offer from the African Association to ex- 
plore the interior of Africa, expressing his readiness to 
start nextday. He set out in high spirits, and with the 
fairest prospects, 30th June; but on reaching Cairo, his 
active und enterprising career was cut short by a bilious 
disorder, aggravated by un overdose of vitriolic acid, 17th 
Jan., 1789, in the 38th year of his uge. Ledyard’s ex- 
traordinary enthusiasm, keenness of observation, in- 
domitable resolution, and power of endurance, had ex- 
cited great expectations as to the result of his explora- 
tions, and his premature death caused a strong feeling 
of regret. He kept « private journal of his voyage with 
Capt. Cook, which, in accordance with a general order 
of the govt., was taken from him on the return of the 
expedition to England. Subsequently he wrote out 
from recollection, assisted by a brief sketch issued under 
the sanction of the Admiralty, an account of the expe- 
dition, which was published in Hartford, in 1783. For 
capacity of endurance, resolution, and physical vigor, 
he was one of the most remarkable of modern travellers. 


Lea yard, in Connecticut, a post-village and township 
0 


ew London co, on the Thames River, abt. 45 m. 
S. E. of Hartford. 


Led yard. in New Fork, a post-township of Cayuga 


co., abt. 160 m. W. of Albany. 

Lee, n. See the plural, LEES. 

Lee, n. [A. S. An, a shade, a shelter; D. lawte, a shel- 
tered place; Scot. lythe, a calm and warm ree | 
( Naut.) A calm place; a place sheltered or defended 
from the wind; — hence, the side of the hemisphere op- 

ite to the wind, as opposed to that from which it 
lows. 

“If we, in the Bay of Biscay, had had a port under our lee... 
we had taken the Indian fleet. — Raleigh. 

By the lee. ( Naut.) Having a vessel's course so much 
snes that the wind takes the sails aback from wind- 
ward. 

Under the lee of. (Naut.) On the side opposite to that 
from which the wind blows; sheltered from the wind 
by; as, to be under the lee of the land ; —said of a ship. 

Lee, n. Same as Lye, q. v. 

Lee, a. (Nuut.) Lying under, or to the lee ofa ship:— 
opposed to weather ; as, the lee side —Lee-board, a frame- 
work of planking fastened to the side of a flat-bottomed 
vessel, as a preventive to its falling to leeward, when 
close-hanled, — Lee guge. a term denoting a greater dis- 
tance from the point whence the wind blows than is 

sessed by another vessel. — Lee lurch, a lurch to 
eeward in a heavy sea. — Lee shore, the land under a 
ship's lee, or that toward which the wind blows. 

The Hollanders were before Dunkerque with the wind at 
north-west, making a lee shore in all weathers.""— Raleigh. 

Lee tide, a tide running in the same direction that 
the wind blows —On the lee beam, due to the leeward, 
or in a line at right angles to the vessel's length, and to 
the leeward. — Tide under the lee, a tide running dead 
against the wind. 

Lee, Rictarp, the ancestor of a distinguished Virginian 
family holding an historical position in the annals of the 
United States, was the representative of an old English 
cavalier race. Emigrating to Virginia in the reign of 
Charles I., he settled in Northumberland co., between 
the Rappahannock and Potomac rivers, and remained a 
steadfast adherent of the royal cuuse. He, in fact, dis- 
played such resolute opposition to the Protectorate of 
Cromwell, as to secure for the colony of Virginia her 
status as an “independent dominion” under English 
protection. L. took a prominent part in the restoration 
of Churles II., and proclaimed him king in Virginia two 
years before his triumphal entry into London. Charles 
showed his gratitude to Virginian loyalty by ordering 
the arms of the colony to be quartered on the armorial 
bearings of Eugland. L. died just as his commission as 
governor was being made out, leaving five sons, all of 
whom achieved distinction. 

L., Richarp Henry, an American patriot and statesman, 
great-grandson of the foregoing, was h. in Westmore- 
land co., Va., in 1732. After an education acquired 
partly at home, and partly in England, he commenced 
the practice of the law. This he pursued with much 
success, and, in his 25th year, was appointed President 
of the Court of Justices. He soon after became a mein- 
ber of the House of Burgesses, and, in conjunction with 
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Patrick Henry, became the centre of opposition to the 
obnoxious British Stamp Acts of 1764-5. In 1774 L. was 
appointed delegate trom Va. to the first American Con- 
gress, holden at Philadelphia, where he speedily became 
one of the acknowledged leaders iu the cause of Ameri- 
can rights, and secured the passing of the Militia Bill. 
As chairman of the Committee of Defence, L. drew up 
the commission and instructions of Gen. Washington as 
commander-in-chief. He next signalized himeelf by 
writing his famous address of the American colonists to 
the British vation, In June, 1776, L. introduced in 
Congress, during a brilliaut exordium, a resolution de- 
cluring that the “ United Colonies shall be free and in- 
dependent States, and absolved from all allegiunce to 
the British Crown.” This resolution, after a stormy de- 
bate, was referred to a committee, of which Mr. Jeffer- 
son was appointed chairman. Ultimately, owing to his 
being called away from his public duties by sickness in 
his family circle, L. lost the honor of the authorship of 
the Declaration of American Independence, In 1784, 
Mr. L. was elected President of Congress, and, upon the 
establishment of the Federal Constitution, he was re- 
turned to the U. S. Seunte us representative of Va., 
where he gave Gen. Washington's administration a 
steady and active support. In 1792 he retired into pri- 
vate life, and p. in 1794. 

L., Aurnun, an American diplomatist, and younger 
brother of the preceding, B. in Va., 1740. He was edu- 
cated in England for the medical profession, which he 

ractised for some time after his return home. In 1766, 

e again went to England, where he, this time, studied 
law. In 1776, he was appointed one of the commission- 
ers sent to France to act as agents for the American 
Congress. He successively held similar appointments 
in Spain and Prussia, and returned to the U. States in 
1780. Two years afterwards, he was elected to Congress 
from his native State, from which position he retired in 
1785, and p in 1792. 

L., Henry, a distinguished American general. second cousin 
of the two preceding members of his house. was B. in 
Va, in 1756. He early embarked upon a brilliant mili- 
tary career, as cuptain of one of the 6 companies of light 
cavalry raised in Va., after the inauguration of the War 
of Independence. In this capacity be showed such dashing 
courage, skill, and energy, as to acquire the soubriquet 
of “ Light-Horse Harry,” together with the rank of 
major, and the command of an independent corps. In 
Gen. Greene’s famous retreat intoVa., before the advance 
of Cornwallis, Les legion of light-horse formed the 
American rear-gnard. and continually presented such a 
front to the enemy as to keep the latter at proper dis- 
tance. Gen. L.'s services throughout the war — too 
numerous for detail here — were of the most brilliant 
and valuable character. On the establishment of his 
country’s independence, L. was appointed governor of 
Virginia in 1792. and in 1799, member of Congress; re- 
taining his seat until Mr. Jefferson’s nccession to the 
presidency, when he retired into private life. D. 1818. 

L., Rosert Epwarp, an American Confederate general, 
commander-in-chief of the Sonthern forces in the 
field, and the son of the preceding. was B. in Va., in 
1808. After receiving a liberal education, he graduated 
at West Point in 1829, and entered the U. 8. army as 2d 
lieut., becoming Ist lieut. in 1826, und captain two 
years later. In 1846 L. was appointed engineer-in-chief 
to the U. S. army in Mexico; was brevetted major in 
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April of that year for “ gallant conduct at the battle of 
Cerro Gordo”; lieut -colonel in Aug., 1847, for distin- 
guished bravery in the actions of Contreras aud Cheru- 
busco; and colonel (Sept. 13, 1847,) for eminent services 
ut Chapultepec. After the close of the war, Col. L. was 
re-appointed a member of the U. S. Board of Engineers, 
and, in 1852, was made superintendent of West Point 
Military Academy, which he held till March, 1845, when 
he was appointed lient.-colonel of cavalry. In 1861 he 
received his colonelcy, but resigned his commission 
withina month afterward, and offered his sword to his 
native State, Va., which had just seceded from the 
Union, and was then threatened by the National forces. 
His offer being promptly accepted. Col. L was appointed 
commander-in-chief of the Virginia troops, with the rank 
of general in the Confederate army. He occupied him- 
self with the placing of his troops in a state of perfect 
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organization and Nene until May, 1862, when he 
superseded Gen. 1. U. ohnston in the command of the 
army intrusted with the defence of Richmond, at that 
time threatened by a formidable Union army under the 
command of Gen. McClellan, his old companion-in-arms, 
and co-associate in the commission sent by the U. 
States government, in 185 J. to the Crimea, to report on 
the Allied operations there. In the sanguinary cam- 
paign that ensued, the object of which was the capture of 
the Confederate capital, a series of desperate uttucks on 
the part of the Nationals (known as the Seven Days of 
Richmond,) were repulsed by Gen. L., who, moreover, 
aided by Gen. Stonewall” Jackson, completely baffled 
all Gen. McClellan’s strategical efforts, and compelled 
him to retreat. In Ang. of the same year, Gen. L. forced 
the Union army under Gen. Pope to fall precipitately 
back upon Washington. The campaigns he conducted in 
Maryland and Pennsylvania in 1862-3, were, however, 
not so fortunate. After fighting a hotly-contested and 
drawn battle at Antietam, 17th Sept, 1862, L. was 
obliged to retreat across the Potomac; and although 
victorivas in the first day's battle at Gettysburg, (July 
1, 1563,) he met with a disastrous repulse two days 
afterward, and was again compelled to retire across the 
Potomac. Previous to this, however, Gen. L. had sig- 
nally defeated Gen. Burnside's army at Fredericksburg, 
Dec. 12-16, 1862, and also under Gen, Hooker, at Chan- 
cellorsville, May 1-4, 1463. From Aug., 1863, till My. 
1864, Gen. L. was engaged in operations along the line 
of the Rappahannock, and fought a succession of des- 
perate battles in the Wilderness, May 5, 1864, after 
which be retired to his old position on the James River, 
on the 7th and sth. On Feb. 5, 1565, Gen. Lee was 
appointed commander-in-chief of all. the Confederate 
armies in the field, and until April, in that year, held 
the defences of Petersburg and Richmond, fighting sev- 
eral battles to retain them. On the 2d of April, he was 
at last dislodged from his intrenchments by superior 
forces, compelled to retreat from Petersburg, and 
eventually to surrender himself and army to General 
Grant, on the 9th, after a long and gallant contest with 
his resolute and able adversary. Gen. Lee was installed 
President of Washington College, Va., Oct. 2, 1865. 
Judging of acts from a military point of view, it must 
be admitted that during this campaign Gen. Lee had 
earned a foremost place among the first captains of the 
age; and to have compelled such an opponent to sur- 
render, will be perhups the best title of General Grant 
to glory as a commander. D. 1870, 
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and provided with a sucker at both ends of the body: 
the greater part are inhabitants of fresh water; some, 
however, are only found in the sea; while others live in 
moist situations near stagnant water, pursuing earth- 
worms, &c. Many of them accumulate their eggs into 
cocoons, enveloped by a fibrous excretion, at first sight 
so closely resembling sponge in structure as to have 
been once mistaken by a distinguished naturalist for a 
new genus of that family. The species which princi- 
pally deserves our attention is the common T. (the 
Hirudo medicinalis of Linneus.) This species, which is 
usually about the length of the middle finger, bears a 
considerable resemblance to the earth-worm in its gen- 
eral structure, but differs as to the conformation of its 
mouth and digestive apparatus. Its skin is composed 
of from ninety to a hundred or more soft rings, by 
means of which it acquires its agility, and swims in 
the water. It has a small head; a black skin, edged 
with a yellow line on each side, and some yellowish 
spots on the back; and the belly, which is of a reddish 
color, is marked with pale-yellow spots. But the most 
remarkable part is the mouth, which is situated in the 
middle of the cavity of the anterior sucker; and three 
little cartilaginous bodies, or jaws, are seen to be dis- 
posed around it, in such n manner that the three edges 
form three radii of a circle. Each of these has two 
rows of minute tecth at its edge, so that it resembles 
a small semicircular saw. It is imbedded 

at its base in a bed of muscle, by the 

action of which it is worked, in such a 

manner as to cut into the skin —a saw- 


ing movement being given to each piece 
separately. It is in this manner that the 
tri-radiate form of the leech-bite is occa- 
sioned; each ray being a separate little 
saw, this apparatus enabling the leech to 
penetrate the skin without causing a 
dangerous wound. The lacerated charac- 
ter of the wound is very favorable to the 
flow of blood; which is further promoted 
by the vacuum created by the action of 
the sucker. The alimentary canal con- 
sists of an cesophagus, a long stomach, 
with cecal sacs, und un intestine. The 
operation of digestion is extremely slow, 
notwithstanding the rapid and excessive 
manner in which the L. fills its stomach; 
a single meal of blood will suffice for 
many months; nay, more than a year 
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by being held lightly in the fingers, or they may be 

laced in a leech-glass, which is a preferable mode. — 

he Horss-Leecn (Hemopis sanguisorba) is much larger 
than the medicinal species, but its teeth are com- 
paratively blunt, and it is little of a blood-sucker — 
notwithstanding the popular notion — and useless for 
medicinal purposes. It feeds greedily on earthworms, 
which issue from the banks of the ponds or sluggish 
streams which it inhabits. In many parts of India, as 
in the warm valleys of the Himalayas, the moist grass 
swarms with L., some of them very small, but very 
troublesome to cattle and to men who have occasion to 
walk through the grass. The land-leech of Ceylon, as 
described by Tennent, is about an inch in length, and 
as fine as a common knitting-needle, but capable of dis- 
tention to the thickness of a quill, and a length of pearly 
two inches. It can insinuate Itself through the meshes 
of the finest stocking. It is always ready to assail a 
passing traveller or quadruped. Horses are driven wild 
by these pests, “ and stamp the ground in fury, to shake 
them from their fetlocks, to which they hang in bloody 
tassels.” Their numbers have often occasioned the death 
of men compelled to spend days where they abound, 
The moist valleys of Java, Sumatra, Chili, and other 
tropical countries, swarm with land-leeches as much as 
those of India and Ceylon, 

Teen PGES: in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Arm- 
strong co., abt. 35 m. N. E. of Pittsburg. 

Leech's Corners, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of 
Mercer co. 

Leech’-craft, n. The art of healing. (o.) 

Leech’ville, in N. Carolina, a post-village of Bean- 
fort co., abt. 120 m. E. by S. of Raleigh. 

Leeds, a large and important manufacturing town and 
borough of England, W. Riding of co. of York, on the 
Aire, 23 m. W. S. W. of the city of York, and 170 W. by 
N. of London. This is a finely-built place, containing 
many handsome public buildings. Manuf. L. is one of 
the principal centres of the English woollen manufacture; 
the spinning of flux and worsted is also a lending 
branch of industry. Machinery, chemicals, glass, pot- 
tery, soap, and tobacco are also manufactured on an 
extensive scale. Pop. (1881) 309,126, 

s, an E. co. of prov. of Ontario; area, abt. 805 sq.m. 
Rivers. St. Lawrence River, and some smaller streams, 
besides numerous lakes. Pop. (1571) abt. 38,000. 

Leeds, in Maine, a post-township of Androscoggin co.; 
pop. about 1,700. 

Leeds, in Massachusetts, a post-office of Uampshire co. 


will sometimes elapse before the blood 
has passed through the alimentary canal 
in the ordinary manner, during all which 
period so much of the blood as remains 
undigested iu the stomach continues in 
a fluid state. This accounts for the reluc- 
tance of the L., after being used to ab- 
stract blood, to repeat the operation; it 
not only being gorged at the time, but 
provided with a sutticient supply for so 
much longer. Indeed, the true medicinal 
L. does not seem to take any solid ali- 
ment, but subsists on the fluids of frogs, 
fish, &c. L. ure furnished with 8 or 10 
simple eyes, which may be detected witha 
magnifying-glaas as a semicircular row of black points, 
situated above the mouth upon the sucking surface of 
the oval disc; and to these visual specks it is supposed 
they are indebted for whatever sight they possess. L. 
derive their principal interest from the use that is made 
of them asa remedial agent; but it should be observed 
that there are only two species so employed, and these 
are principally derived from the south of France, Swe- 
den, Poland, and Hungary. The Swedish Z. are now 
generally considered the best. The American species 
Hirudo decora (Sar), especially abundant in Pennsyl- 
vania, is extensively used in the Middle States. It is 
common for the leech-dealers to drive horses and cows 
into the ponds, that the L. may fatten and propagate 


Leeds, in New York, a post-village of Green eo, about 
33 m. S. by W. of Albany. 

Leeds, in Wisconsin, a post-township of Columbia co; 
pop. about 1,600. 

Leeds Centre, in Maine, a village of Androscoggin 
co., about 20 m. S. W. of Augusta. 

Leeds Corners, in Wisconsin, a vill. of Columbia oo. 

Leeds Point, in New Jersey,a post- village ol Atlantic 
co, about 15 m. E. of May’s Landing. 

Leeds Station, in ain, a post-vill. of Androscoggin co. 

Leeds“ville, in New Jersey, a village of Atlantic co, 
abt. 11 m. S. E. of May’s Landing. 

—A post- village of Monmouth co., about 11 m. E.N.E. of 
Freehold. 

Leeds’ville, in New York, a post-village of Dutchess 
co., about 60 m. S. by E. of Albany. 

Leeds“ville, in W. Virginia, a village of Randolph co, 
about 112 m. S. E. of Wheeling. 

Leek, n. M: S. leac ; Ger. lauch ; Icel. laukr ; probably 
allied to Gr. lachdnon, green herbs, and to Heb. luch, 
green.] (Bot.) A species of plants, genus Allium, the 
Allium porrum, a native of Europe. Although the 
leek attains perfection in size and for culinary purposes 
in the first year, it does not run to seed until the second, 
the perfecting of which it also survives. The whole of 
the plant is eaten, being used in soups, &c..and by some 
persons is boiled and eaten with meat. This vegetable 
is not extensively used in America. 

To eat the leek, to be compelled to retract or swallow 
one’s own words: — applied in a contemptuous sense. 
Leek, a town of England, in Staffordshire, 12 m. from 

Macclesfield. Manuf. Silks and ribbons. Php. 14,500. 

Lee‘lenaw, in Michigan, a N. W. co. of the lower 
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Lee, a river of England, co, of Chester, which flows into 
the Weaver. 

Lee, a river of Ireland, in Munster, rises in Lake Gou- 
gane-Barra, and flows E. into Cork harbor. 

Lee, in Culifornia, a township of Sacramento co.; pop. 
abont 500. 

Lee, in Georgia, a S. W. central co.; area, about 380 sq. m. 
Rivers. Flint River and Muckalee Creek. Surface, gen- 
erally level ; soil, in some parts fertile. Cup. Starkville. 
Pop. (1880) 10,577. 

Lee, in IIlinnis, a N. co.; area, about 700 sq.m. Rivers. 
Rock and Green rivers, and Bureau Creek. Surface, 
level; soil, very fertile. Cup. Dixon. 

—A township of Fulton co. 

Lee, in Indiana, a post-otfice of Warrick co. 

Lee, in Iowa, an extreme S.E. co., adjoining Minois on 
the 8. E. and Missouri on the S. W.; area. about 486 sq. m. 
Rivers. Mississippi, Des Moines, and Skunk rivers. Sur- 
Jace, unduluting; soil, very fertile. Cap. Fort Madison. 
Pop. (1880) 34,859. 

—A township of Madison co. 

—A township of Polk co. 

Lee, in Maine, a post-township of Penobscot co.; pop. 
abont 1.200. 

Lee, in Massachusetts, a post-villnge and township of 
Berkshire co., about 11 m. S. of Pittsfield ; pop. of town- 
ship (1880) 3,938, 

Lee, in Michigen,a township of Allegan co.; pop. abt. 100. 

—A township of Calboun co.: pop. about 1,300. 

Lee, in Minnesota, a township of McLeod co.; pop. abt. 100. 

Lee, in Missouri, a township of Platte co.; pop. abt. 2,500. 

Lee, in New Hampshire, a post-township of Strafford co.; 
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pop. abt. 1,200. 

Lee, in New York, a post-village and township of Oneida 
co., abt. 20 m. N. W. of Utica ; pop, of township(1870)2,656. 

Lee, in Ohio, a post-township of Athens co., about 68 in. 
S. E. of Columbus; pop. about 1,900, 

A township of Carroll co.; pop. about 1, 800. 

Lee, in Virginia, an extreme S. W. co., adjoining Ken- 
tucky on the N.W. and Tennessee on the S; arra, abt. 
550 sq m. Rivers. Powell's River, and some smaller 
Streams. Surface, diversified, Cumberland Mountain 
forming the N. W. boundary ; soil, in the valleys fertile. 
Min. Iron, saltpetre, and limestone. Cap. Jonesville. 
Pop. (1880) 15,116. 

Lee Centre, in Illinois, a post · villnge and township of 
Lee co., abt. 100 m. W. of Chicago; pop. abt. 768 

Lee Centre, in New York, a post-office of Oneida co. 

Leech, Leach, n. [L. Ger. leik.] (Naut.) The border 
or hem of a sail. 

Lvech-line. (Naut.) A line belonging to the leech- 
ropes, and passing through yard-blocks to haul the 
leeches by. 

Leech-rope. (Naut,) That part of a bolt-rope to which 
the leech or border of a sail is secured. 

Leech, v.a. See LEACH. 

Leech, v.a. To heal; to treat medicinally ; as, to lech 
wounds. — To practise phlebotomy. 

Leech, n. A. S. lice, leez; Lat. hirudo, from haurio, 
I draw.) (Zodl.) A family (Hirudinidæ) of red-blooded 
worms, order of Thematuds. They are of aquatic habits, 
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more abundantly by sucking their blood. Children are 
also employed to catch them by the hand; and grown 
persons wade into the shallow waters in the spring of 
the year, and catch the L. that adhere to their naked 
legs. In summer, when they have retired to deeper 
waters. a sort of raft is constructed of twigs and rushes 
by which a few are entangled. They are also taken by 
laying baits of liver, to which the IL. resort, and are 
then caught; but this last method is thought to make 
them sickly. A L. may be known to be in good health 
if it be active in the water, and plump when taken out. 
The most certain method of inducing L. to bite, is to 
cleanse the skin thoroughly; and they should be ex- 
posed to the air for a short time previous to their ap- 
1 us by this means they will bite more freely 

they are voracious, they may be applied to the part 
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peninsula, bordering on Lake Michigan and Grand 
Traverse Buy; area, abt. 1,000 sq. m. Rivers. Carp and 
Platte rivers, besides several lukes, Surface, diversified; 
soil, fertile. Cup. Northport. 

Lee’lite, n. (Ain) A silicate of alumina, colored of 
a deep flesh-red by a percentage of manganese. It occurs 
compact and massive, with a peculiar wax-like texture, 
and a lustre and translucency like that of horn, at 
Gryphythan, in Sweden. 

Lee’man, in Nebraska, a village of Pawnee co, abt. 60 
m. S. S. W. of Nebraska City. 

Leer, n. A. S. leur, u face or countenance.] An oblique 
or askant view. 

" I spy entertainment. . she gives the leer of invitation."— Shake. 


—A smirking, affected look, or cast of countenance, 
With shameless visage, and perfidious leer.” — Swift. 

—An annealing oven in a glass-works. 

v. n. To look with the cheek presented at the object; to 
glance obliquely: to look archly or smirkingly, as in 
solicitation or affectation, 

“I wonder whether you do not sometimes leer upon the court.” Swift, 

—v.a, To attract with smiles or blandishments. 

“Gild a face with smiles, and leer a man to ruin.” — Dryden. 

Leer, a. [A. S. eher.] Empty; vacant; wanting sense 
or substance; as, leer words, a leer stomach. 

Leer, a town of Hanover, on the Leda, 18 m. from 
Aurich. Manuf. Hosiery, linens, iron wares, tobacco, Ac. 
Pop, 7,500. 
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Leer'ingly, adv. With an arch, askant look. 

Leersia, u. (Bot.) A genus of rough grasses, 7-5 feet 
high, common in swamps, dump woods, &c., belonging 
to the order Graminac The American species ure 
the cut grass, L. oryzoides ; the white gruss, L. virginica ; 
and the catch-fly grass, L. lenticuluris. 

Lees, u. pl. (Fr. lie, from Lat. limus, slime, mud.) The 
slime or sediment of liquor; the grosser parts of any 
liquid, which have settled on the bottom of the vessel ; 
dregs. 

Lees burg, in Alabama, a post - village of Cherokee co., 
about 150 m. N. of Montgomery. 

Lees burg. in Indiana, a post-village of Kosciusko co., 
about 116 m. N. by E. of Indianapolis. 

Lees burg. in Kentucky, a post- village of Harrison co., 
about 27 m. E. N. E. of Frankfort. 

Lees“ burn, in Missouri. Seo LEASBURG. 

Lees burg, in N. Carolina, u village of New Hanover 
cu, about 35 m. N. of Wilmington. 

Lees' burg, in New Jersey, u post- village of Cumber- 
land c., about 11 m. S. of Millville. 

Lees bur. in Ohio, a village of Carroll co., abt. 12 m. 
S. W. of Carrollton. 

—A post- village of Highland co., about 11 m. N. of Hills- 
borough. 

Lees’burg, in Ohio, a township of Union co.; pop. 
about 1,800. 

Lees’burg, in Pennsylvania, a village of Cumberland 
co., about 17 m. S. W. of Carlisle. 

—A village of Lancaster co., abt. 10 m. S. S. E. of Lancaster. 

—A post- village of Mercer co., about 8 m. S. of Mercer. 

Lees burg, in Tennessee, u post-villuge of Washington 
co., about 270 m. E. by N. of Nashville. 

Lees burg, in Virginia, a post-borough, cap. of Loudon 
co., about 150 m. N. of Richmond; pop, about 2,200, 

Lees'’burg Heights, (BATTLE or.) Same as BALL's 
Burr. q. v. 

Lee's cove; in Alabama,a village of Shelby co., about 
60 m. N. N. W of Montgomery. 

Lee's Cross Roads, in />nnsylvania, a post- village 
of Cumberland co., about 16 m. S. W. of Carlisle. 

Lees'port, in Prnnsy/vania, a post-village of Berks co., 
about 8 m. N. of Reading. 

Lees’ville, in C nnecticut, a P. O. of Middlesex co. 

Leesville, in I/ nois, a post-village of Boone co. 

Leesville, in J-diana, n post-village of Lawrence co., 
about 12 m, KE. of Bedford. 

Leesville, in Ken‘ucky, a village of Hart co., about 
90 in. S W. of Frankfort. 

Leesville, in Mississippi, a village of Choctaw co., 
about 100 m. N. N. E. of Jackson, 

Leesville, in Missouri, a post-village of Henry co., 
about 65 m. S. S. W. of Booneville, 

Leesville, in N. Carolina, a post-village of Robeson 
co., abont 100 m. S. S. W. of Raleigh. 

Leesville, in New Fork, a post- village of Schoharie co., 
abont 50 m. W. of Albany. 

Leesville, in Ohio, a post-office of Carroll co. 

—A village of Crawford co., abt. 10 m. E. of Bucyrus. 

Leesville, in S. Carolina, a post-village of Lexington 
dist., abt. 30 m. W. by 8. of Columbia. 

Leesville, in Ve rginia, a post-village of Campbell co., 
about 110 m. W.S.W. of Richmond. 

Leesville Cross Roads, in Ohio, a post-village of 
Crawford co., about 70 m. N. by E. of Columbus. 

Leet. n. [L. Lat. leta; It., Sp., and Pg 1 
nomination given to the fish called whiting. 
the N. of England.) 

(Eng. Law.) The court-leet, or view of frank- pledge. 
was an ancient Anglo-Saxon institution answering a 
double purpose: 1. The administration of justice in the 
trial of offences and the abatement of nuisances. 2 The 

reservation of the peace, and the prevention of crime, 

y the reception and enrolment of the pledge which 
each man was obliged to give by becoming a member of 
some tything, The possession of a court-leet was the 
characteristic of the hundred, of which the proper leet 
was distinct from, and subordinate to, that which was 
held by the sheriff on his tourn. The court-leet of the 
hundred was usnally held by a bailiff or steward of the 
sheriff; but it was sometimes granted, as well as the 
leet of a smaller jurisdiction, to private lords. A court- 
leet also properly belonged to a borough, which ranked 
as a hundred; but such private and borough leets were, 
like the leet of the hundred, subordinate to the county 
lert of the tourn. 

Leet’-man, n.; pl Lxrr-uxx. 
the jurisdiction of a court-leet. 

Lee’town, in W. Virgina, a post-village of Jefferson 
co., about 165 m. N. of Richmond. 

Leets' dale. in Runsylrunid. a P. O. of Alleghany co. 

Leeuwarden, (loi-var’den,) a town of the Nether- 

. cap. of prov. of Friesland, on the Ee, 28 m. from 
Manuf Linen, paper, and it has several 
printing establishments. Pop. 30.800. 

Lee Valley, in Tennessee, a post-village of Hawkins 
co., abont 256 m. E. of Nashville. 

Leeward, (pron. lu“ ard.) a. (Naut.) Pertaining or 
having reference to the quarter toward which the wind 
blows; — as. a leeward ship. 

aur. Toward the lee, or that part toward which the 
wind blows ; — opposed to windward ; as, to fall to le- 
ward, said of a ship. 

Lee’ward Islands, a name applied to those W. India 
islands of the Caribbee group ving N. of Lat. 14° N. 
They consist of the islands of Dominica, Montserrat, 
Antigua, St. Christopher, Anguilla, and the Virgin group 
belonging to Great Britain; and Guadaloupe and Marie 
Galante, belonging to France; together with all the 
Danish, Swedish, and most of the Dutch possessions in 
this Archipelago. Those N. of Lat. 15° N. are called the 


A de- 
Used in 


One who is subject to 
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Wrnpwarp Istanns. The terms Leeward and Wind- 
ward, applied to the W. India islands, were given them 
from their situation, in a voyage from the ports of Spain 
to Carthagena, or Porto Bello, 

Lee’way, n. (Naut.) The lateral drifting of a ship to 
the leeward of her course, or the angle which the line 
of her way makes with her keel when she is close-hauled. 

Lefebvre, Francois Joseru, (( Vu.) Duke of Dan- 
tric, a French marshal, B. at Rufach, dep. of Haut-Rhin, 
1755. He entered, when young, into the French guards ; 
was a sergeant at the beginning of the revolution, 
reached the rank of adjutant-general in 1793, and in 
1794 was a general of division. In June, the same year, 
he distinguished himself at the battle of Fleurus; and, 
after the death of Hoche, was raised to the command of 
the Meuse and Sambre, Being wounded at the battle 
of Stockach, in 1799, he retired to Paris, where he as- 
sisted Napoleon in seizing the supreme power, and was 
rewarded by him with the dignities of senator, marshal 
of the empire, and grand cross of the Legion of Honor. 
At the battle of Jena he commanded the imperial guard ; 
but his greatest exploit was the taking of Dantzic, May 
24, 1807; utter which he was raised to the dignity of a 
duke. He subsequently commanded in Spain and Ger- 
many, where he contributed greatly to the snecess of the 
French at Eckmühl and Wagram, After the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons he was made a peer. D. 1820. 

Le Fe'vre, in Indliund, a village of Bartholomew co., 
about 5 m. W. of Columbus. 

Lefko’sia, the capital city of the island of Cyprus. 
Manuf. Carpets and red leather. Called by the English, 
Nikosia. Pop. 16,500, 

Leflore, in Miss., a village of Carroll co. 

Lefort, Fraycors, (le(r)-for’,) noted as the favorite of 
Peter the Great, was the son of a merchant of Geneva, 
where he was born in 1656. Having an inclination for 
a military life, he entered the French army when amere 
boy, and afterwards went into thatof Holland; which 
he left to go to Moscow, by the way of Archangel, in 
1675. Here he became secretary to the Danish ambas- 
sador; and a fortunate accident gave him an opportu- 
nity to gain the favor of the young czar, which he re- 
tained till his death. Peter felt that he needed an in- 
structor and assistant, and Z. possessed talents fitted 
for both offices. The first great service which he ren- 
dered the czar was in a rebellion of the Strelitzes (1658). 
L. quelled the insurrection, and saved the prince from 
the danger which threatened his life. This exploit gained 
for him the unbounded confidence of the czar, who was 
now become the absolute master of Russia, Z.’s influ- 
ence increased daily. He established the military sys- 
tem of Russia, and laid the foundation of her navy, 
which Peter afterwards carried to such a degree of per- 
fection. L. had a comprehensive and cultivated mind, 
a penetrating judgment, much courage. and an uncom- 
mon knowledge of the resources of the Russian empire. 
D. 1699. 

Left. imp. and pp. of Leave, 9. v. 

Left, a. [Lat. /ærus; Gr. Liias, left; probably from the 
root of leave, Gr. laip.) Denoting the part opposed to 
the right of the body; being on the left hand; sinis- 
trons; as, the /-ft arm. 

Left bank of a river or stream, that bank lying on the 
left hand of a person looking down, or towards the 
month of the river, Kc. 

—n. That part of a body which is on the left side; — cor- 
relative of right. 

(Polit.) That part of a legislative assembly situated 
at the left side of the speaker, where the opposition or- 
dinarily sits; hence, the opposition or radical element or 
wing of a political body or party. — Webster. 

Over the left, a cant colloquialism for on the contrary ; 
on the other hand; the other way about, (Used ex- 

ressive of derision or disbelief.) 

Left-hand, u. The hand on the left-side; the hand 
sinister. x 

—a. Relating to the left hand; left-handed; sinistrous. 

Left-handed, a. Having more power or dexterity 
in the left hand or arm than the right; using the left 
hand or arm with more ease and facility than the right; 
sinister; sinistrous:—hence, awkward; clumsy; un- 
graceful; as, a left-handed blow, a left-handed bowler, 
a left-handed penman, — Inauspicious; unpromising; 
unseasonable; also, deceptive: sinister; perfidious; as, 
“ left-handed commendations.” — Landor. 

Left-handed marriage. Ree MORGANATIC. 

Left-handed screw. ( Mech.) A screw whose convolu- 
tions wind from left to right. 

Left-handedness, Left-handiness, n. State 
or quality of being left-handed; habitual use of the left 
hand, or rather the ability to use the left hand with 
more ease, strength, and dexterity than the right; — 
hence, clumsiness; awkwardness. 

Left’-off, a. That which is thrown aside as done with; 
as, left-off garments. 

Left“ ward, a. On the left hand or side; toward the 
left. 

“Rightward and leftward rise the rocks.“ Southey. 

Leg. n. [Probably from A. S. underlec-gan, to support; 
Swed , Goth. lägg, n stulk, a stem, a leg; Teel. bygr, a 
stalk. a stem, a leg.] The name commonly applied to 
the whole of the lower liinb from the hip to the ankle, 
but which properly belongs to that portion which ex- 
tends from the knee to the ankle, the upper portion 
being the thigh, The leg proper is formed of two bones, 
—the tibia and fibula. The former of these is the 
larger, and articulates above with the os femur, or thigh- 
bone, presenting for that purpose two urtienlating snr- 
faces,—an external and internal, Known as the condyles 
of the tibia, and separated from each other by a large 
bony prominence termed the spine, and two rough sur- 
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faces, one in front the other behind the spine Below 
the articulating surface, and in front, is a large emi- 
nence termed the tubercle, which gives insertion tu the 
ligamentum patella, On the outer side of the tibia is a 
projection marked inferiorly by a smooth surface for 
articulation with the upper extremity of the fibula. 
The body or shaft of the tibia is large and triangular 
above, but becomes smaller and more circular inferiorly 
to the inferior or tarsal extremity, where it expands 
and assumes a quadrilateral form. Internally it de 
scends farther than in any other direction, forming a 
projection termed the internal malleolus; externally is 
a rough triangular surface which gives lodgment to the 
fibula and attachment to the ligaments which connect 
these bones together. It articulates below with the 
astragulus, The superior extremity, or head of the 
fibula, is round and irregular, and presents, on its inner 
side, a smooth cartilaginous surface for articulation with 
the tibia. The tarsal extremity is large, and more 
prominent than the superior, and forms a large irregular 
projection ofa triangular shape, termed the external mal- 
leolus. It articulates with the astragalus. The principal 
muscles of the leg are the tibialis anticus, extensor dig- 
itorum longus, extensor pollicis proprius, peroneus ter- 
tius, peroneus longus, peroneus brevis, gastrocnemius, 
plantaris, soleus, popliteus, flexor longus digitorum per- 
forans, tibialis posticus, flexor pollicis longus. Any- 
thing which resembles a leg in form or application; 
particularly, the long or slender support on which any 
object rests; as, the ly of a chair. — To make a leg, to 
bow; to make an obeisance by bending the head for- 
ward, aud drawing back the leg. (R.) 
He made his leg and went away.” — Swift. 

On one's legs, standing in an attitude to speak: as, we 
left the honorable member on Ais legs. — To stand im 
one’s own legs, to support one's self; to act without aid 
Or assistance. 

“ Persous of their fortune and quality could well have stood 
upon their own legs. — Collier, 

Legs of a triangle. (Math ) The sides of a triangle. (x.) 

Leg. v. a. (Gumes.) In cricket, to strike in the leg 
with the ball. 

Legacy, (/-g’a-se,)n. [Sp. legada; Lat. legatum, from 
leyo, legutus, to leave or bequeath.) (Law.) A gift by 
will of personal property, as goods and chattels; a testa- 
mentary gift of real property being called a derise. 
Legacies ure general, such as a gift of a sum of money 
out of the general estate of the deceased ; or specific. as 
a gift of a particular bank-note or coin, or of any other 
individual chattel, as a horse or a jewel; or residuary, 
as a gift of the residue of the estate remaining after all 
the debts of the deceased and general and specific lega- 
cies have been satisfied. General legacies are subject to 
an equal ratable abatement, if the estate is not suffi- 
cient for payment of them in full; but a specific legucy 
is not aubject to abatement, unless it be necessary for 
the payment of debts, A specific legacy is, however, 
subject to what is called ademption, which is the conse- 
quence of the subject-matter of the legacy being one 
identical thing in specie: thus. if n testator bequeath a 
particular horse, which he afterwards disposes of in his 
lifetime, the legacy is said to be adempt, or taken 
away, because the horse bequeathed has no longer any 
existence as part of his property, and the legatee will 
not be entitled to another horse of the testator’s in lien of 
it. This identity of corpus is so inherent in the notion of 
a specific legacy, that if £100 in consols were bequeathed, 
and the same sum were afterwards transferred by the 
testator to another stock, the transfer of itself would 
adeem the legacy. The mode of compelling executors 
to pay a legacy is by snit in equity for the adminisxtra- 
tion of the testator’s assets: courts of common law have 
not, in general, any jurisdiction over such matters. 
Executors cannot be compelled to pay a legacy until 
the expiration of a year alter the testutor’s death: they 
are allowed that period for ascertaining and dscharg- 
ing his debts; and even after a legucy has been paid, 
the legatee must refund if it should be necessary lor the 
payment of creditors who come in, although after the 
period above mentioned. The party to whom a legacy 
is bequeathed is termed legater. 

Leg’acy-hunter, n. One who courts or toadies in 
the hope of receiving a legacy. 

Legal. a. [Fr.; Lat. legelis, from lez, legis, a law. See 
Law.) According or pertaining to, created by, or in 
conformity with, law; as, a legal procedure, a legal en- 
actunent, the legil profession. — Lawful; legitimate; 
permitted or authorized by law; as, a leyal transaction, 

(Law.) Controlled or adjudicated by the rules of law, 
as distinguished from the rules of equity; as, legul assets, 

L. fiction. (Law) See FICTION. 

Le’galism, n. Rigid adherence to law; as, the spirit 
of legalism, 

Le’galist, n. One who adheres to the true spirit of law, 

(Theol) One who esteems salvation attainable by 
conformity to law. 

Legal ity.x | Fr legalité.] Lawfulness; conformity to law- 

Status or condition of a legalis homo. 

(Theol.) A reposing of faith in the letter of the law, 
while ignoring its spirit. 7 

Legaliza'tion, n. Act or process of making legul.— 
Also, the acts by which a judge or competent officer an- 
thenticates a record, or other matter, in order that ty ə 
same may be lawfully read in evidence. 

Le’galize, r.a. [Fr légaliser.) To make legal or Iaw- 
ful; to render contormable to law; to authorize by 
legislative process. — To sanction by posteriority of 
legal authorization ; as, to legalize an informal marringe. 

(The l.) To inte pret in a legal sense or spirit. 

Legally, adv. Lawfully; according or conformably 
to law; in a manne’ sauctioned by law, 
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Le’gal Tender, n. (Law.) That currency which has 
been made suitable by law for the purposes of a ten- 
der iv the payment of debts. The following descriptions 
of currency are L. T. in the U. States:—all the gold 
coins, the xilver dollar, and the stiver coins below the 
denomination of the dollar coined prior to 1854, are L. T. 
to their nominal valne, for all sums whatever. The 
silver coins below the dollar, of the date of 1854, and of 
subsequent years, are a L. T. in sums not excecding 
five dollars. The three-cent silver coins of the date of 
1851. 1852. and 1853 are a tender in sums not exceed- 
ing 30 cents. Those of subsequent dates are a tender in 
sums not exceeding five dollars. The cent is not a L. T. 
The Treasury notes issued from 1862 are L. T. for all debts 
public and private, except duties on imports and inter- 
est on the public debt. The law at one time in force 
miking certain coins a L. T. was repealed by the Act 
of Feb. 21, 1857. — Bouvier. 

Legaré, Hven Swixtoy an American statesman and 
literateur, B. in Charleston, 8. C., 1797. He graduated 
at the college of S. Carolina, in 1814, with the highest 
honors, and, in 1818, proceeded to Europe, where he 
went through a course of studies ut Edinburgh Univer- 
sity. Alter a tour in Europe he returned home, was 
returned to the S. Carolinian Assembly in 1820, and two 
zeus later entered upon the practice of law. In 1821, 

e represented his native city in the State legislature, 
and in 1830, was elected attorney-general. He shortly 
afterwards established the Southern Review in conjunc- 
tion with Stephen Elliott. His forensic talents having 
attracted the notice of the govt, Mr. L. was, in 1832, 
appointed charge d’affaires at Brussels. In 1836, he re- 
turned to America, and was at once elected to the lower 
house of Congress, but while there he failed to please 
his constituents, and was not re-elected. In 1840, Mr. 
L. was appointed attorney-general of the U. States, and 
D. 183. A selection of his principal works, embracing 
es-ays, orations, an sketches of foreign life and travel, 
was published at Charleston, in 1846, in 2 vols. Svo. 

Leg’atary.n. A legates. (u) ‘ 

Leg’ate, n. [It. legato; Fr. légat; Lat. legatus, from 
lego, gatus, to send with a commission.] man ani- 
bassudors were so called, and the term was also applied 
to officers who accompanied the Roman generals in 
their expeditions to render advice and assistance. After 
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the division of the provinces of the empire by Augustus, | 


B. ©. 27, the imperial provinces were governed by le- 
gates. During the Middle Ages the term was applied 
to ambassadors of the popes being cardinals. Other 

yipal ambassadors of high rank were called nuncios. 

h the latter constitution of the Church, three classes 
of legates are distinguished: 1. Legati a latre, “ legates 
dispatched from the side” of the pontiff, who are com- 
monly cardinals; 2. L-gaté missi, called also “apostolic 
nuncios,” and including a lower grade called “ inter- 
nuncios ; “ 3. Legati nati, “ legates born,” whose office is 
not personal, but is attached by ancient institution or 
usage to the see or other ecclesiastical dignity which 


they hold. The legate, in the modern Church, is little 


other than the ambassador, mainly for spiritual pur- 
poses, of the Pope. He is held as belonging to the di- 
plomatic body, and by the usage of Catholic courts 
enjoys precedence of all other ambassadors. The le- 
gates at the second-rate courts have the title of inter- 
nuncio. Legates are commonly bishops or archbishops, 
in partibus inſidelium. The establishment of a nuncia- 
ture at Munich,in 1785, led to an animated controversy. 

Legatee’, n. (See Lecacy.] (Law.) The recipient of 
a legicy; one to whom a bequest is left by will or testa- 
ment; a legatary; as, a residuary legatee. 


Leg’ateship, u. Rank, office, or dignity of a legate. 

Leg’atine, a. Relating or pertaining to a legate; us, 
legatine power. — Made by a legate; as, a legatine con- 
stitution. 

Legation, (-gd’shun,) n. [Fr.; Lat. legatio.) The send- 
ing forth of an envoy, ambassador, legate, or commis- 
sioner; as, “ the Divine Legation of Moses.” (Bp. War- 
burt.) — An embassy ; a deputation ; the person or per- 
sous sent as envoys or ambassadors; a minister-pleni- 
potentiary and suite. — The official residence of a min- 
ister accredited to a foreign court, as the American Le- 
gation, London.— A Roman province, governed by a 
legate. 

Lega’to, a. [It., from Lat. ligare, to bind.] (Mus.) A 
term denoting that the movement is to be performed in 
a close, smooth, and gliding manner: — represented by 
a slur under or over the notes ;— opposed to staccato, 

Worcester. 

Legator’, n. [0 Fr legateur, from Lat. legure, See 
E A testatur; one who makes a bequest; the 
bequeather of a legacy. 

Legatu’ra, n. 


It.] (us.) A binding note. 


Leg’-bail, n. A colloquialism for flight; fleeing; rung Legibility. (lej-t-bil'i-te,) n. 
eir 


ning away; skedaddling. — To give leg-bail, to escape! 
from custody by running away and evading pursuit; 
as, to give a sheriff's officer leg-bail. 

Lege. I.) v. a. [Contracted from ALLEGE, g. v.] To 
allege : to assert. (k.) 

Lee ment, n. (Arch.] Same as LEDGEMENT, g. v. 

Legend. (Jen, n. [It. leggenda; Lat. legendum, 
from lego, to read.) (Lit.) A book originally used at 
divine service. In it were recorded the lives of saints, 
and martyrs, portions of which were selected and read 
for the edification of the people. These legenda were 
studiously perused in the refectories of cloisters, and 
were earnestly recommended to the perusal of the laity, | 
as so many evidences of the truth of the Roman Catho- 
lic faith. Among these the Golien Legend (q. v.), which 
is a collection of the lives of the saints, maintained its 
ground in the Church for two hundred years. But al- 
though many of the legends consist of tasteless and 


Leg’horn-fow!, n. An elegant and useful variety of 


Leg’/horn-plait, n. 


Leg’ibly, adr. 
Legion, (/2jun.) n. 
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unmeaning fictions, some are of a highly poetical and 
striking character, and throw much light on the diffu- 
sion of myths. 
Any story or narrative handed down from past times, 
veia partakes of the marvellous and incredible ; a tra- 
tion. 
Legends that record mere idle tales.” — Blackmore. 
—The motto or words inscribed round the edge of a coin, 
medal, coat of arms, or piece of blazonry. 
Legend, Golden. (Lit.) See GOLDEN LEGEND. 
Leg’endary, a. Consisting of. or characterized by. 
legends; strange; marvellous; fabulous. — Resembling 
a legend; false; extravagant; problematical. 
—n. A book of legends; a mythical tale or narrative. 
—A relater of legends or marvellous stories. 
Legendre, ADRIEN MARIE, a French mathematician, B. 
in Paris, 1752, obtained, in 1774, a professorship of ma- 
thematics in the military school at Paris, and in 1783 
was admitted a member of the Academy. In 1787, he 
was employed by the French government, along with 
Cassini and Mechain, in measuring a degree of latitude. 
anl was chosen to perform the calculations after the 
work of observation had been finished. In 1808, he 


was appointed by the imperial government president, 
for life of the university, and after the second Restora- | 


tion, an honorary member of the Commission for Pub- 
lic Education, and chief of the committee of Weights 
and Measures. But because in an election to a place in 
the Academy he did not vote for the ministerial candi- 
date, he was deprived, in 1824, of his pension of 3,000 
francs. He died 9th January, 1833. L isthe author of 
T. orie des Nombres and Eléments de Géométrie, nnd 
particularly distinguished himself by his investigation 
of the difficult subject of the attraction of the elliptic 
spheroid, and of a method for determining the paths of 
comets, 

Leger, Lieger, (ler, Id jur,) n. A minister resident 
at « foreign court. geg “Thou art Heaven's lieger 
here.” (Herbert) — A leger. See LEDGER. 

—a. [Fr] Slim; slender; buoyant; — hence, airy; tri- 
fling; immomentous. — Fixed or resident in a place. 

Leger ambassador, or minister. See the noun. 

Leger line. (Mus.) One of those short lines above 
or below the staff which are used to express those notes 
which extend beyond the five lines of the staff. 

Legerdemain’, n. [Fr. léger, light, nimble, active, 
from Lat. vis, and de main — de, of, and main = Lat. 
manus, hand.] Sleight of hand; a deceptive act of 
manipulative skill performed with dexterity of illusion ; 
a trick of manual art, done so adroitly that the manner 
or mode of performance eludes perception ; jugglery ; 
prestidigitation. 

Legerdemain’ist, n. One who practises or pro- 
fesses the art of legerdemain ; a prestidigitator ; a jug- 
gler; a conjurer. 


Legged, (“d.) a. [From le.] Having legs: —em- 


loyed in composition; as, a three-legged stool, a one-| 


rgged veteran. 

Leg’giadro, (q ro.) [It.] (Mus.) In a rattling, 
lively manner, 

Lens fams Leggings. n. pl. A garment to enclose 
the legs; gniters; spatterdashes; knickerbockers; as, 
leggings of deerskin. 

Leg’horn. [It. Livorno; Fr. Livourne.) A walled 

city and sea-port of Italy, pror. Pisa, on the Mediter- 

ranean Sea, 62 m. WS. W. of Florence. It is. in general, 

a neat, clean, and well-built place; the N. part of the 

city, called Venezia Nova, is intersected by canals, and 

comprises wharves, warehouses, and other commercial 
edifices. Z. has an outer and inner harbor, and a good 
roadstead. The outer harbor, protected by a fine mole, | 
is unfit for vessels of more than 400 tons burden, and 
the inner is only adaptable to still smaller craft. The! 
roadstead outside is, however, suited to the anchorage | 
of large ships, although exposed to heavy seas during 
winds from tha sonth, A light-house, 170 ft. above sea- 
level, commands the harbor. Among the chief articles 
of manufacturing industry are woollen caps, straw hats. 
glass, paper, soap, starch, rope, leather, &c. Ship-build- 
ing is extensively engaged in. It has besides a large 
export and import trade with the principal commercial 
countries of Europe. L. was made a free port about 
the middle of the 16th cent., and owes much of its emi- 
nence and prosperity to the fostering care of the Medici 
family, and the subsequent rulers of Tuscany. Pop. 
1876, 97,770. 


fowl, developed by American breeders, and much re- 
sembling the Hamburg. — See FowL. 

A kind of straw plait used in 
the making of hats and Lonnets;— originally made at 
Leghorn, Italy. \ 
Legibleness; state or, 


quality of ig legible. 


Leg'ible, a. [Lat. legibilis, from lego, to read.] That 


may be read; possessing letters or figures that may be 
distinguished by the eye; as, a legible handwriting. — 
That may be deciphered or comprehended by apparent 
marks or indications. 


“People’s opinions of themselves are legible in their counte- 
nances. — Collier. 


Leg’ibleness, n. Legibility; state or quality of be- 


ing legible. 

In such a manner as may be read; as, 
a letter legibly written. 

[Fr.; Lat. legio, legionis. from lego, 
to gather, to select, to choose from.] (Roman Hist.) The 
name given to a division of the Roman army, which 
corresponded, to a great extent, both in numbers and 
constitution, to a brigade of the American army. The) 
legion was first instituted by Romulus, shortly after the 
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foundation of Rome. As the rising State was chiefly 
composed of fugitives from vurious parts of Italy, and 
men who were proscribed in their own country for 
criminal and political offences, and as its rapid growth 
soon provoked the jealousy of the surrounding States, 
it was necessary to give a military organization to the 
inhabitants of the new city, and Romulus accordingly 
enrolled three bodies of 3,000 men each for active service, 
each of which was levied from one of the three tribes 
into which he had divided his people. These bodies he 
called legions, and each was commanded by an officer 
of high rank, styled a prefect (from pri ficere, to set be- 
fore or over) or tribune, whose rank may be considered 
as equivalent to that of a general officer in our own ser- 
vice. The legion was originally divided into smaller 
bodies of 100 men each, called manipuli, or muniples; 
but, subsequently, when the strength of the legion was 
increased, each legion was divided into ten cohorts, each 
cohort into three maniples, and each maniple into two 
centuriz, or centuries. Considering a Roman legion to 
correspond to a brigade in our own army, each cohort 
would be equivalent ton regiment, though not equal to 
it in point of numbers, and each century would be 
equivalent toa company. Each century, which varied 
in numbers at different times, but which consisted of 
100 men, like the original maniple, when at its maxi- 
mum strength, was commanded by a centurion, who 
had under him two sub-centurions and a standard- 


Fig. 1548.— A ROMAN LEGIONARY. 


bearer, besides decurions. In these we find the equiv- 
alents to our own captain, lieutenants, and non-com- 
missioned officers of a company. Two centuries com- 

sed a maniple, und the senior ceuturion of the man- 
ple, styled centurio prior, probably took command 
of the entire body, as the senior captain takes the com- 
mand of two or three companies of volunteers enrolled 
in the same town, whose complement is not sufficient to 
entitle them to have a major in command, under the 
title of captain-commandant. Three maniples com- 
posed a cohort. Thus. a legion consisted of ten cohorts, 
which were divided into. thirty maniples, and again sub- 
divided into sixty centuries; and as each century con- 
sisted of 100 men, the maximum strength of a legion 
was 6,000. Each centurion carried a vine rod as the 
emblem of his authority, and the senior centurion of the 
entire legion was called centurio primi pili, and took 
rank as a knight, or one of the equites (see EQUITES), in 
virtue of his position. To his care the principal stand- 
ard, or eagle of the legion, was confided. In addition 
to the main body of infantry, about +00 horse-soldiers 
were attached to each legion, who were drawn up on 
the wings when the legion was about to enter into ac- 
tion. These were divided into ten turme, or troops of 
thirty men each. The foot-soldiers composing a legion 
were also distinguished as hastati, principes, and triarii, 
of which the last named were veteran troops. When 
the legion was drawn up in order of battle, the hastati 
occupied the first rank, in ten bodies, each consisting 
of ten ranks of sixteen men each. The principes were 
drawn up in rear of the hastati, in bodies of similar ex- 
tent, the triarii being in the rear of the principes, but 
in six ranks of ten men each. Thus, the hastati were 
first engaged in the battle. the principes forming. as it 
were, the supports, and the triarii the reserves. Each 
cohort had its regular number of these three classes of 
troops. When in battle-array, the Roman soldiers were 
drawn up in open order, that each man might have room 
to use his weapons, Besides these. who were armed with 
sword and javelins, a long buckler, helmet, cuirass, and 
greaves, each cohort had a certain number of relites, or 
light-armed troops, who had no particular station. but 
acted as skirmishers, being sent in any directiou whence 
they might harass the enemy during his advance. These 
were armed with slings, licht darts, sl ort swords, and 
circular bucklers. The number of men comprising a 
legion seems to have varied at different times, but ite 
strength appears to have been as mentioned above, dur- 
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Ing the most famous wars of the Roman empire. Up] Legitimacy, (qi ma- e,) n. Fr. légitimité.) Con- Leib’/mitz, GOTTFRIED WILHELM, BARON von, an emi- 


to the time of Marius, service in a legion was sought as 
an honorable occupation, and men of some means were 
alone eligible; but Marius enlisted slaves, and turned the 
legions into corps of a purely mercenary army. At the 
same period, the manipular formation was abolished, 
the three lines were assimilated, and the legion was di- 
vided into 10 cohorts, each of 3 maniples. Soon the co- 
horts were raised to 600 men, making the legion 6,000 
infantry, besides cavalry and velites. It was ranged in 
2 lines of 5 cohorts each; but Cæsar altered the forma- 
tion to 3 lines, of sepectively. 4, 3, and 3 cohorts each. 
During the latter empire, the legion became complex 
and unmanageable; many sorts of arms being thrown 
together, and balistæ, catapults, and onagers added by 
way of artillery. Having so degenerated from its pris- 
tine simplicity and completeness, the legionary forma- 
tion was soon overthrown amid the incursions of the 
victorious barbarians. 

—A military force; military bands.—A multitude; a 
great number. 

Legion of Honor. (Fr.) An order instituted 
by Napoleon I., when First Consul of France, for merit, 
both military and civil. The order consisted, under the 
empire, of grand crosses, grand-officers, commanders, 
officers, and legionaries, They were divided into sixteen 
cohorts, each of 407 members; but the total number 
was afterwards much increased. Pensions, from 250 to 
5,000 francs per annum, were attached to these dis- 
tinctions. After the restoration of Louis XVIII., the 
order underwent some modifications in its constitution, 
and its members were 
reduced to a smaller scale. 

But among the first acts 
of the present emperor 
was the reconstitution of 
this celebrated order on an 
extended basis. This was 
effected by the law of 
April 19, 1852. The legion 
now consists (beginning 
with the lowest grade) 
of knights, who may in 
four years become officers, 
of whom there are 4,000; 
grand - officers, 500, after 
an interval of taree years; 
nd - crosses, 80, after 
ve years. Butin all cases 
a campaign (or rather a 
campaign year) counts for 
two years. The highest 
functionary is the grand 
chancellor. As now 
worn, the decoration con- 
sists of a cross of ten points of white enamel edged 
with gold; the points are connected with a wreath of 
laurel proper, and in the centre, within an azure 
circle charged with the words “ Napoléon IIL, Em- 


r. a. 


Legit'imateness, n. 


pervur des Français,” is a head of the emperor. The 
cross is ensigned by the imperial crown of France, and 
worn attached to a red ribbon. The grand-officers also 
wear on the right breast a silver star charged with the 
imperial eagle. The sime star is worn on the left breast 
by the knight’s grand cross, and their cross is attached 
to n broad red ribbon, which passes over the right 
shoulder. 

Le’gionary, a. [Fr.légionnaire.] Relating to a legion 
or legions; comprising a legion or legions: as, a legion- 
ary force. — Containing a great or indefiuite number. 

Too many. . . make up the legionary body of error.“ 
Sir T. Browne. 

Le’gionary,.n. One who belongs to a legion. 

Le’gionry, n. A force or body of legions. (B.) 

Legislate. (12j’is-ldt,) nn. [ Lat. lez, legis, a law, and 
Jero, latum, to benr, to carry, to bring. to produce.) To 
make, enact, or pass a law or laws. 

Lezgisla’tion, n. 9 Act of legislating; act of 
making or passing a law or laws; the enacting of laws. 

Legislative, a. [Fr. bs dpc Making, giving, or 
enacting laws; as, a /egislatire body or assembly. — Re- 
lating or pertaining to the passing oflaws; suitable to 
laws. 

“The poet is a kind of law-giver, and those qualities are proper 
to the legislative style.” — Dryden. 

— Performed by enacting; as, a legislative decree. 

Leg’islatively, adv. In a legislative or law-giving 
manner. 

Legislative Assembly, n. (French Hist.) See Na- 
TIONAL ASSEMBLY. 

Leg’islator, n. [Lat.; Fr. légisiateur.] A law-giver; 
the law-maker of a sovereign state or kingdom; one 
who makes and passes laws for a state or community. 
— A member of a legislature. 

Legislato’rial, a. Having reference or pertaining 
to a legislature. 

F Leg'islatrix, n. A female law- 
miaker. 

Legislature, (j is-lāt-yur, n. [Fr.; Sp. legislatura.) 
The legislative body forming the supreme power of a 
constitutional state; the body or assembly of men in a 
state or kingdom invested with power to enact and re- 

peal laws. — By the Constitution of the U. States. art. i., 
l, all legislative powers granted by it are vested in a 
National Congress, consisting of a Senate and House of 


formity to or accordance with law. — Lawfulness of 
birth; — in contradistinction from bastardy or illegiti- 
macy. — Genuineness; reality; purity ;— opposed to 
spuriousness; as, the legitimacy of marine bodies.” 
tie Logical sequence; necessary or natural 
eduction; as, the legitimacy of an inference. — Con- 
formableness of an eter, action, or institution with 
established laws; as, the legitimacy of a government. 
Legitimate, a. Ge legitime; Lat. legitimus, from 
lez, legis, a law. ‘onformable to, or accordant with, 
law. — In accordance with established law; as, a legiti- 
mate treaty.— Real; genuine; veritable; not fulse or 
spurious ; us, a legitimate line of succession. — Born in 
wedlock; lawfully begotten; as, a Legitimate heir, a 
legitimate child; —in contradistinction to bastard or 
illegitimate. — Followed by logical deduction or regular 
sequence; as, a legitimate effect. — Accepted and estab- 
lished as in accordance with rule or custom; as, a giti- 
mate dogma. 
Fr. légitimer.) To render legitimate; to invest 
any one with the rights of a lawful heir: to legitimize; 
also, to convey the rights of a legitimate child to one that 
was not born in wedlock.—To legalize; to make lawful. 


Legit'imately, adv. In a lawful or legitimate man- 


ner; genuinely. 

“ Difficulties prove a sou) legitimately great. — Dryden. 
State or quality of being 
legitimate ; legality ; lawfulness. 


Legitima’tion, n. [Fr.; L. Lat. legitimatio.] Act of 


rendering legitimate, or of investing an illegitimate 
child with the rights of one born in wedlock. — Legiti- 
mate birth. (R.) 

Legit‘imatist, n. See LEGITIMIST. 

Legit“ imist, n. [Fr. Icitimiste.] An upholder of legiti- 
mate power or authority; a supporter of divine or 
hereditary right. 8 

(French Hist.) In France, an adherent of the legiti- 
mate line of kings, represented by the elder branch of 
the Bourbons, dethroned in the person of Charles X., in 
1830, and whose present heir-male is the Duc de Bor- 
eaux, (9. r.) 

it’imize, v.a. To make lawful; to render legitimate. 
less, d. Having no legs. 

Le’go-lit/erary, a. Having reference to the litera- 
ture of law. 

Le Grand, in Jowa, a post-township of Marshall co.; 
pop. 1,540. 

Legule' lan. a. [Lat. leguleius, lawyer, from lez, law.] 
Legal; lawyer-like; as, “leguleian barbarism.” — De 
Quincey. 

Legume’, Legu'men, n. [Fr.; Lat. legumen, from 
lego, to gather.) (B..) A one-celled, 
one- or many-seeled, two-valved, 
superior fruit, dehiscing by a su- 
ture along both its face and its 
back, and bearing its seeds on the 
ventral suture only. It differs 
from the follicle only in dehiscing 
Ly two valves. Sometimes it is in- 
dehiscent, as in Cassia fistula, &c.; 
but the line of dehiscence is in 
such species indicated by the pres- 
ence of sutures. Fig. 1550 repre- 
sents a legume of a Sweet Pea, 
already dehiscent. 

—pl. Pulse; peas; beans, &c. 

Legu men. n.: Lat. pl. LEGUMINA ; 
Eng. pl. Leaumens, [Lat.] See 
LEGUME. 

Legu' mine. n. [Fr., from Lat. 
l. gunie n.] (Chem.) Au albuminoid 
matter existing in leguminous 
plants. It is an important flesh- 
forming constituent of peas, beans, 
and other leguminous or pod vege- 
tables. 

Legu’minous, a. [Fr. légu- 
mineux.| Pertaining to legumes 
or pulse; consisting of pulse. 

A (Bot.) 1 to plants bearing 
egumes or 8. Pig. 1550. 

Legu’minosz, n. pl. (Bot.) The g 
name given by de Jussieu to the order of plants called 
Fabacee by Lindley. — See FABACES. 

Lehi. (Script.) A place in Judah, where Samson was 
enabled to slay one thousand Philistines with the jaw- 
Lone of an uss, and where, in answer to his petition, a 
fountain sprung up to relieve his thirst. (Judg. xv. 9-19.) 

Lehi City, in Utah Territory, a post-village of Utah 
co., about 110 m. N.E, of Fillmore City. x 

Lehigh, (I..) in Pennsylvania, a river formed by 
several branches rising in Monroe, Pike, and Luzerne 
cos., and flowing a general S. and S. E. course, enters the 
Delaware River at Easton. Its Indian name was Lechay. 
Length, about 90 m. 

—An E. co.; area, abt, 350 sq.m. Rivers. Lehigh River, 
and Little Lehigh, Jordan, Copley, and Sancon creeks. 
Sur fuce, finely diversified; soil. in the valleys fertile. 
Min. Iron and coal. Cap. Allentown. Pop. (1850) 65,967. 

—A township of Northampton co.; pop. abont 4,000. 

Lehigh Gap, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Car- 
bon co., about 80 m. E. N. E. of Harrisburg. 

Lehighton, (le-hï'tùn,)in Pennsylvania, a post-village 
of Carbon co., about 36 m. W. N. W. of Easton. 


nent German philosopher, theologian, and mathemati- 
cian, B. at Leipsic, in 1646. He was educated at the 
university of that city, and early gave evidence of that 
genius which was to render him so distinguished. His 
studies were very varied, law and nmthematics for a 
time holding the chief place; but philosophy and the- 
ology gradually attracted bim, and engaged his most 
earnest attention. He first appeared as an author at 
the age of 18, and two years later graduated 1L.D. at 
Altdorf, where he refused the offer of a professorship. 
He then lived for a short time at Nürnberg, and was 
secretary to a society of alchemists. He then removed 
to Frankfort on being appointed councillor to tbe elec- 
tor of Mentz, a post which he held till 1676. Visiting 
Paris and London in 1672, he became acquainted with 
the leading men of science of the age, among them Sir 
Isaac Newton, Robert Boyle, Henry Oldenburg. Huy- 
ghens, Malebranche, and Cassini. In 1676 he was ap- 

inted aulic councillor and librarian to the duke of 

runswick-Lüneburg. About this period he invented 
an arithmetical machine, and made the discovery of the 
Differential Calculus; Newton at the same period in- 
venting his similar method of Fluxions. Having un- 
dertaken to write the history of the House of Bruns- 
wick, he made extensive travels for the purpose of col- 
lec ing materials, and soon after published several 
historical and political works. In 1692 L. took a lead- 
ing part in a project of union of the Catholic and Prot- 
estaut churches, and had a correspondence with Bos- 
suet respecting it. But the scheme was found imprac- 
ticable. Some years later he was called to Berlin, and 
named president of the newly founded Academy of 
Sciences. He was consulted by Peter the Great on bis 
plans for the advancement of civilization in his empire, 
and received from him a pension with the title of coun- 
cillor of state. Similar honors were bestowed npon him 
by the German emperor Charles VI. L. passed the last 
years of his life at Hanover. The writings of L. are 
very numerous, and treat of a wide variety of subjects. 
The most important are, in mathematics— Theoria Mo- 
tus Abstractt et Motus Conereti, which was written 
against the views of Descartes; J égirs du Calcul Differ- 
entiel, published in 1684; in philosophy- De Arte Com- 
binatoria; the Essai de Theodicée, in which he builds 
up his system of Optimism, maintaining that the world 
as it is constituted is the best of ull possible worlds; the 
Monadolrgie, or exposition of his original theory of 
Monaps, q. v., the central point of his system of philos- 
ophy; Principia Philosophica ; Harmonie Pre-¢tablie; 
Nouveaux Essais sur / Entenvement Humain, his answer 
to Locke's essay on the same subject; and Meditationes 
de Cognitione, Veritate et Ideis ; and in history and law 
— Quiestiones Philosophice ex Jure (teln; Nova 
Methodus docendi dixcendique Juris: Scriptores rerum 
Brunsricenssum, and Codex Juris Gentium Diplomati- 
cus. There are also large collections of letters of L., 
who carried on a very extensive correspondence. 
Among these are his letters to John Bernouilli, in 2 vols. 
4to.. and his correspondence with Dr. Clarke on the 
principles of Natural Philosophy and Keligion. The 
aim of L. was to apply to philosophy the method of de- 
monstration, and to reconcile philosophy and theology ; 
he maintained the existence of innate ideas and neces- 
sary truths, and our capacity of discovering them; and 
though he did not present his system as a whole, he 
became the founder of a new school of philosophy, and 
ge an extraordinary stimulus to metuphysical studies 

y “the infinitude of bright ideas, hints, aud conjectures 
which were perpetually scintillating from his brilliant 
mind.” Ile b. at Hanover in 1716, and was buried at 
Leipsic, his monument there bearing the inscription— 
“Ossa Leibnitii.” 

Leicester, (Her,) Ronxxr DUDLEY. EARL or, an Eng- 
lish noble and favorite of Queen Elizabeth, B. 1531. On 
the accession of Elizabeth to the throne, Dudley met 
with rapid preferment, winning the queen’s regard by 
his courtly address and handsome person. In 1560, his 
first wife, Amy Robsart, died, not without suspicion of 
violence. (See Sir W. Scott's Kenilworth.) In 1564 
Dudley became Chancellor of Oxford University and 
Earl of Leicester. In 1575 he entertained Elizabeth at 
his castle of Kenilworth (q. v.) with almost royal mag- 
nificence. In the year following L. secretly married 
the widow of the earl of Essex, a step never forgiven 
by Elizabeth. In 1588, on the threatened invasion of 
the Spanish Armada, L. was appointed lieutenant-gen- 
eral of the kingdom. D. in the same year. 

Leicester, (/es‘ter,) a co. of England, nearly in its 
centre, immediately S. of cos. Derby and Nottingham; 
area, 803 sq. m., or 514,164 acres, of which about 480,000 
are arable, meadow, and pasture. It is noted four its 
breed of cattle, sheep, and horses. It also produces ex- 
tensive crops of barley, wheat, and oats. Manuf. Con- 
sists principally of wool, which is converted into hosiery, 
shirts, Ac. Min. Iron, lead, coal, and lime. Principal 
towns, Leicester, Loughborough, Hinckley. Rivers. 

Trent, and Sour. Pop. (1881) 321,018. 


LEICESTER, a town of England, cap. of the above co., on the 


Soar, 100 m. N. N. W. of London. It is the centre of the 
finest wool district in England. Manuf. Woollen and 
hosiery, laces, boots, and shoes. Pop. (1881) 122,351. 

Leicester, (lerin Massachusetts, a post-village and 
township of Worcester co., about 54 miles W. by S. of 
Boston. 


Representatives. It requires the consent of a majority | Lehman, (man,) in Pennsylvania, a post-township| Leicester, in New York, a township of Livingston 


of each branch of the legislature in order to enact a law, 
and then it must be approved by the President of the 
United States. or, in case of his refusal, by two-thirds 
of each House. 

Le’gist, n. (Fr. légiste.] One skilled in the laws. 


of Luzerne co.; pop. about 900. 
—A township of Pike co.; pop. abont 1,200. 
Lehuntiite, n. [From Capt. Lehunt, the discoverer.) 
(Mm.) A compact variety of Natrolite, found at Glen- 


arm in Antrim. 
185 


co, 

Leicester, in Vermont, a post-township of Addison co.; 
pop. about 1,000. 

Leichlingen. (lishe’ling-en,) a village and district of 
Rhenish Prussia, on the Wupper, 12 m. S. F. of Düssek 
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dorf. Manuf. Cutlery and woollen cloths. Pop. about 
13.000. 

Lei’dy, JosEPH, u. D., LL.D., a physician, naturalist, and 
teacher of anatomy, was B. in Philadelphia, Penn., Sep- 
tember 9, 1823. He studied medicine, aud graduated in 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1844. In 1853 he was 
appointed professor of anatomy in that institution, in 
which he still holds the position. For many years he 
has taken an active interest in the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, of his native city, and since 1846 has held the 
position of its chairman of curators. Prof. L.'s investi- 
gations have been mainly in the departments of anat- 
omy, zodlogy, and palwontology. The catalogue pub- 
lished by the Royal Society of London gives a list of 
777 of his scientific papers up to 1860, siuce which he 
has largely added to the number. Most of them are 
published in the Contributions to Knowledge of the 
Smithsonian Institution, the Journal and Proceedings of 
the Academy of Natural Sciences, and the Transactions 
of the American Philosophical Society. The most im- 
portant of his works are, A Ploraand Fund within Liv- 
ing Animals; Memoirrs on the Extinct Sloth, Ox, and Pec- 
cary Tribes of North America; The Ancient Fauna of 
Nebraska; The Cretaceous Reptiles of the United States ; 
and recently The Extinct Mammalian Fuuna of Dakota 
anid Nebraska, together with a Synopsis of all the Extinct 
Mammals of North America, a quarto of 472 pages, ac- 
companied with 30 plates. 

Leidy, de,) in Pennsylvania, a post-townsbip of 
Clinton co.: pop. about 600. 

Leigh. (Id.) a town of England, Lancaster co., 13 m. W. 
of Manchester. Manuf. Fustians, cambrics, and mus- 
lins. There are also extensive coal-mines and flour- 
mills in the vicinity. Pop. about 29,700. 

Leighton Buzzard, (or, more properly, LEIGHTON- 
BEAU-DESERT,) (lat’ton buz’zard,) a town of England, co. 
Bedford, near the Ouse, 35 m. N.N.W. of London. Manuf. 
Lace, and straw-plait, and it has considerable trade in 
corn and timber. Jp. estimated at 7,700. 

Leigh’ton, in Alabama, a post-office of Colbert co. 

Leighton, in wa, a post-village of Mahaska co., abt. 
50 m. E. S. E. of Des Moines 

Leighton, (/d'lor,) in Michigan, a post-towuship of 
Allegan co.; pop. about 676. 

Leighton, in Minnesota, a post-village of Hennepin 
co., about 20 m. W. by N. of St. Anthony. 

Lein’bach’s, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Berks co. 

Leinster, (lens‘ter,) the E. prov. of Ireland, bordering 
on the St. George's Channel and the Irish Sea. Area, 
4,876,211 acres. At the period of the invasion by Eng- 
land (in 1170), this prov. formed the kingdoms of L. and 
Meath. It now comprises the cos, of Carlow, Dublin, 
Kildare, Kilkenny, King’s and Queen’s, Longford, Louth, 
Meath, Westmeath, Wicklow, and Wexford. The coun- 
try is generally level, but in some places along the 
coast rugged and craggy. The best harbors are Dublin, 
Drogheda, Dundalk, aud Carlingford. Rivers. Shannon, 
Barrow, Nore, Boyne, Liffey, and Slaney. It contains 
also large tracts or peut fields, the principal being known 
as the Bog of Allen. The soil, which is considered tho 
most fertile in Ireland, produces the usual cereals, also 
flix. Min. Copper, lead, sulphur, and coal; also some 
silver and gold. Pop. (1881) 1,279,190. 

Lein'ster. a W. co. of Lower Canada; area, abt. 6,090 
sq.m. Rivers, St. Lawrence and some smaller streams. 
Surface, diversified. Pop. 29.690. z 

Leinster, (Mount,) a mountain of Ireland in Lein- 
ster, about 5 m. S. W. of Newtonbarry. Height, 2,610 ft. 

Leiophyllum, n. [Or. leios, smooth, and phyllon, 
leaf.) (Bol.) A genus of plants, order Ericaceæ. They 
are small, smooth shrubs with erect branches; leaves 
alternate, entire, oval, coriaceous ; corymbs terminal; 
flowers white. 

Lei’persville, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
Delaware co., about 12 m. S.E. of Philadelphia. 

Leipo’a, n. (Zl.) A genus of Rasores birds, family 
M gapodida, the only known species of which is Leipoa 
Ovellata, the “ Native Pheasant” of the colonists of 
Western Aus- 
tralia; which 
in its habits is 
very like the 
domestic fowl. 
It deposits its 
eggsin n mound 
of sand abont 
three feet high, 
the inside being 
lined with lay- ocklL ar ED Lerroa, (L. ocellata.) 
ers of dried ; 2 = 
leaves, grasses, &c. The bird never sits on the eggs, 
but leaves them to be hatched by the heat of the sun's 
rays. The natives are very fond of the eggs, and rob 
the mounds twice or thrice in a season. These mounds 
resemble ant-hills; and, indeed, auts often abound in 
them. Captain Grey observes that the nests are at 
least nine feet iu diameter and three feet high. By the 
natives this bird is named Ngowoo. 

Leipothym’ic, a. See LIPOTHYMIC. 

Leippa, or Leipa, (lipe'pa,) a town of Austria, in 
Bohemia, on the Polzen, 24 m. E.N.E. of Leitmeritz. 
Manuf. Woollens, cottons, glass, and earthenware. Pup. 
7,500. 

Leipsie, (lip'zik.) [Ger. Leipzig.) A celebrated com- 
mercial city of N. Germany, kingdom of Saxony, on the 
White Elster (a tributary of the Saale), 60 m. W. N. W. 
of Dresden, and 20 S. E. of Halle. The appearance of 
the city at a distance is not imposing; it stands ina 
wide plain, which, though fertile, is unvaried by a sin- 
gle eminence to relieve its sameness. It occupies but 
a small extent of ground compared with its population, 
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the houses being very lofty ; many of them six stories 
high, independent of three or four additional in the 
pyramidal roof. Few cities exhibit so much of the 


carved masonry which characterized the old German 
The 


style of building, joined with so much stateliness. 
streets are narrow, but the various markets and squares 
are large, clean, and neat. L. is fur inferior in elegauce 
and beauty to Dresden; but is better built than Frank- 
fort, and has a decided air of comfort and respectability. 
The great market-place, in the centre of the city, is ren- 
dered one of the most striking squares in Europe, by 


the quaint architecture of its surroundings. L. is pre- 


eminently a literary centre; besides possessing a noble 
university and various fine libraries and scientific in- 
stitutions, it is the grand emporium of the German 
book trade. It is the custom for every European house 
dealing in German books to have its agent at L. The 
great sale of new works takes place at the Easter fair. 
L. is the great mart of Central Europe for all kinds of 
merchandise. Among its chief manufactures are silk 

s, stockings, leather, hats, playing-cards, paper 

ngings, tallow-chandlery, gold and silver wares, li- 
queurs, &c. Pop, (1881) 149,081, L. and vicinity was, 
in Oct., 1813, the scene of one of the most tremendous 
battles of modern times, Napoleon I. having concen- 
trated at this point an army of about 135,000 men, was 
attacked on the 16th by the allies under Prince Schwar- 
tzenberg, Blücher. and other generals, accompanied by 
the emperors of Russia and Austria and the king of 
Prussia. The allied force amounted to at least 250,000 
men. The struggle, which was fierce, obstinate, and 
bloody, terminated at nightfall without advantage to 
either party. The next day passed over with the same 
results. On the 18th, shortly after the renewal of the 
fighting, a Saxon brigade deserted the French, and 
went over to the allies, which, combined with their 
superior force, gave the latter an advantage that all the 
genius of Napoleon, seconded by the valor and devotion 
of his troops, could not counteract, Though the French 
maintained their ground during the day, a retreat be- 
came indispensable; und owing to the accidental blow- 
ing up of the bridge, a part of the French army was cut 
off; thus, Napoleon lost 25,000 men, who fell into the 
hands of the allies as prisoners, exclusive of the far 
greater number who fell in the previous battles. Prince 
Poniatowski (“the last of the Poles”), after displaying 
pretisies of valor, lost his lifein the retreat on the 19th, 

aving been drowned in attempting to cross the Elster. 
This great battle completely emancipated Germany 
from the French yoke, 

Leipsic, (ee in Delaware, a post-village of Kent 
co., about 8 m. N. N. E. of Dover. 

Leipsic, in Indiana, a post-office of Orange co. 

Leipsic, in Ohio, a post-village of Putnam co., about 
45 m. S. S. W. of Toledo. 

Leipzig, in Saxony. See LEIPSIC. 

Leisure, (2zhur, or lézh’ur,) n. Fr. loisir, from O. Fr. 
loist, it is allowed, from Lat. licet, it is permitted.) Free- 
dom from labor, occupation, or business ; time free from 
employment; spare or vacant time. 

“ You enjoy your quiet in a garden, where you have the leisure 
of thinking.” Dryden. 

—Time which may be employed in any specific manner; 
opportune convenience; ease. 

At leisure, vot busy; having one’s time unoccupied ; 
as, he is at leisure always in the afternoons. — In a leis- 
urely manner; opportunely. 

Married in haste, we may repent at leisure.”—Congreve. 

Leis‘urely, a. Done at leisure; not hasty; deliberate; 
slow; us, a lisurely walk. 

—adv. At leisure; not in haste or hurry; slowly; de- 
liberately; as, to move leisurely. 

Lei'tersburg. in Marylund, a post-village of Wash - 
ington co., about 107 m. N. W. of Annapolis. 

Leith, (/reth,) a seaport-town of Scotland, co. of Edin- 
burgh, on the Frith of Forth, at the month of the river 
Leith, 2 m. N. of Edinburgh; Lat. 55° 58’ 9” N., Lon. 3° 
10’ 5” W. L. is one of the most important seaports of 
Scotland. It carries on an extensive trade with the 
Baltic, and other countries of Europe ; also with the W. 
Indies and America, Ship-building is carried on toa 
considerable extent. Pop. (1881) 61,168. 

Leiths’ville, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of North- 
ampton co. 

Leit’meritz, a town of Austria, in Bohemia, on the 
Elbe, 34 m. N. N. E. of Prague; pap. 8,200, 

Leitrim, (s“ rim.) a co. of Ireland, prov. of Connaught, 
bordering on the Bay of Donegal; area, 613 sq. m., or 
392.563 acres, of which about 25,000 acres are covered 
with water, including Lough Allen near the source of 
the Shannon. L. is wild, and generally mountainous, 
but in the valleys and low lands the soil is very fertile. 
Rivers. Shannon, Blackwater, and Bonnet. Lakes. 
Allen, Melvin, and Gill. Prod. The usual cereals, espe- 
cially oats. Min. Iron, lend, and copper. P. (1881) 89, 795. 

—A village of Ireland. in the above co, on the Shannon, 
about 3 m. N. E. of Carrick ; pop. 406. 

Lekain, (/eh-kan’,) Henri Louis Cary, a French trage- 
dian, B. in Paris, 1728, was the son of a goldsmith, and 
studied in the College Magazin, where he imbibed a 
taste for the dramatic art. Voltaire aided him liberally 
with money and advice, and he appeared on the stage 
of the Théatre Frangais, where he secured such a popu- 
larity that his death was looked on by the patrons of the 
drama as a public calamity. His Mémoires were pnb- 


lished by his son in 1801, and reprinted in 1825 under} 


the supervision of Talma. D. 1778. 

Le’land, CnagLes Goprrey, an American literateur, n. 
in Philadelphia, 1824. After graduating at Princeton 
Coll., N. J., and subsequently studying at the European 
universities of Heidelberg, Munich, and Paris, Mr. L. 
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studied law in his native city, a pursuit which he soon 
relinquished fur that of literature. He has coutributed 
largely to modern American journalisin and serial liter- 
ature, and made a decided hit, in 1569. with the series 
of grotesque (or, rather, burlesque) Huns Breitmann 
Ballads; the earlier instalments of which proved highly 
successful both in this country and iu Europe. 

Le land. in Illinois, a post-village of La Salle co., abt. 
68 m. W. S. W. of Chicago. 

Le'land, in Michigan, a post- village of Leelenaw co., 
about 22 m. N. by W. of Traverse City. 

Le'land. in Oregon Territory, a post- vill. of Josephine 
co., about 40 m. N. N. E. of Kerbyville. 

Lely, Sin Peter, a patter. B. at Soest, Westphalia, 1617. 
He studied under Grebber, at Haarlem, after which he 
went to England, where he, at first, painted landscapes 
and historical subjects; but, finding more encourage- 
ment given to portrait-painting, he turned his attention 
to that branch of his art. and became unrivalled in the 
graceful rendering of heads; the hands of his portraits 
were remarkably fine and elegantly turned. He was in 
great favor with Charles I. and Charles II., by the latter 
of whom he was knighted, and for whom he painted the 
voluptuous beauties of his court. D. in England. 1680. 

Le Maire, a strait of 8. America, separating Staten 
Island from Terra del Fuego. It is 20 m. wide, and free 
from obstructions. Discovered in 1616, by Le Maire, a 
Dutch navigator. 

Le’man, ù». [O. Eng. levemon.] A sweetheart of either 
sex; a gallant, but, more frequently, a mistress ;—gen- 
erally used in u bad sense. 

Leman. (Lake of.) See GENEVA, (LAKE or.) 

Lemberg. a city of Austria, cap. of prov. of Galicia, 
on the Peltew, 185 m. S. E. of Cracow; Lat. 49° 50’ N., 
Lon. 240 E. It is one of the finest towns of Austria. and 
contains many beautiful churches and buildings, besides 
a university, with a library of 40,000 vols. Here is ul 
another institute founded by Ossolinski, containing a 
library of 60,000 vols., and 1,200 MSS., chiefly of Polish 
literature. Manuf. Cotton and woollen stuffs, with 
dyv-works, jewelry, c. It is the chief trading-town of 
Galicia, and its position renders it the emporium for 
much of the produce of 8 Russia, Moldavia, and Walla- 
chia, in its transit to central Europe, dep. (1880) 110,250, 

Lem go. a town of Prussia, in Westphalia, on the Beg: 
16 m. N. E. of Minden. Manuf. Woollens, lineus, and 
meerschaum pipes. Pop. 4,900. 

Lem ‘ing, u. (Zoöl.) Same as LEMMING. 

Lem ‘ington, in Vermont, a post-townsbip of Essex co.; 
pop. about 300 

Lemma, n. [Gr., a thing taken or assumed.) (Math.) 
A term used to denote a preliminary proposition taken 
as demonstrated for the purpose of being used in the 
demonstration of a subsequent proposition. Thus prop- 
ositions in geometry may be taken as lemmas to prove 
some proposition in mechanics. In logic, a premise 
taken for granted is sometimes called a lemma. 

Lem' ming. n. (Zoöl.) The Myodes Norvegiens, is a 
native of Norway and Finland. It belongs to the Mu- 
rid, or Rat family (Fig. 1552). It is about five inches 
in length, with a tail about half an inch long, and is of 
a tawny color, varie- 

ted with black. In its 
abits the L. is ex- 
tremely peculiar. It 
subsists entirely on veg- 
etable food, and lives in 
shallow burrows under 
ground, in summer, and 
makes long passages under the snow in winter. In 
Baird's “ Cyclopedia of the Natural Sciences,” its pecu- 
liar habits are thus described: — The most remark- 
able feature in the history of the T. is the periodical 
emigration the, animals make from one part of the 
country to another. They descend in great bands from 
the mountains which divide Norland and Finmark, eat- 
ing up everything before them. They pursue their 
course in a straight line, climbing walls and houses, and 
not avoiding man himself, should he stand in the way, 
but attempting to climb over him. Rivers and lakes 
are swum across, the bund forming again on the other 
side, and corn and hay stacks are pnawn through. Like 
an army of locusts, they pass on. leaving a desolate 
track behind them, nor do they step till they reach the 
sea, where thousands are drowned, During their march 
great numbers are destroyed by hawks, owls, weasels, 
&c.; and so great is the havoc thus committed, and 15. 
their being swept away in crossing rivers, and by simi- 
lar casualties, that but few ever reach their native 
haunts again. The cause of these migrations is not 
well known, but it is supposed to arise from want of 
food. They appear to take place at irregular intervals; 
but, upon an average, about once in ten years. In 
former times, the lemmings were superstitiously re- 
garded by the peasants of the countries they went over, 
the popular belief being that they fell from the clonds; 
and in such dread were they held, that it used to be the 
custom for priests to exorcise them with bell, book, and 
candle.” 

Lem'na. n. 
Pisriackx, Q. v. 

Lemnian Earth, or Sphragide, (lem’n--dn,) a 
species of bole, or kind of earth, found in the island of 
Lemnos, in the Ægean Sea. Among the ancients this 
substance was celebrated as a sovereign remedy against 
poisons and the bites of venomous reptiles, It was also 
much used in medicine, not only as an alexipharmic, 
but also as an astringent, sudorific, vulnerary, &c. 
There were three varieties of Lemnian earth. — the 
white, the red. and the yellow; of which the two former 
were considered the most valuable. They were brought 


LEMMING. 


Fig. 1552. — 


(Bot.) The typical genus of the order 
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from the Levant, mostly in the shape of small cakes, 
bearing the impression of a seal, from which circum- 
stance it gained the name of terra sigillata. In exter- 
nal appearance it resembles a clay, with a smooth sur- 
face like agate, especially in recent fractures. It is ofa 
fatty consistence, and has a soapy feel, udheres slightly 
to the tongue, and falls to pieces when immersed in 
water. When analyzed, it is found to consist of silica 
66, alumina 144, soda 3:5, oxide of iron 6, water 8-5, 
with slight traces of magnesia and lime. Till within 
the present century, the Turks and Greeks believed 
that the Lemnian earth was possessed of imaginary vir- 
tues. The cups and goblets used by the sultan and 
chiefs were invariably made of this substance. The 
alexipharmic and astringent properties of this and 
other boles are now held in little or no esteem; but, 
used in the sime manner as soap, it is still employed in 
order to remove impurities. 

Lemnisen'ta of Bernoulli, n. [Lat. lemnis- 
catus.) (Math) In geometry, a curve in the form of the 
figure 8, with both parts symmetrical, generated by the 
point in which a tangent to an equilateral hyperbola 
meets the perpendicular on it drawn from the centre. 

Webster. 

Lem' nos, Stalimene, or Limye, an island of 
European Turkey, in the Grecian Archipelago, 40 m. 
W. of the entrince of the Hellespont; Lat. 39° 53” 
46” N., Lon. 25° 8“ 32” E. Area, 150 sq. m. It is of 
an irregular quadrilateral shape, being nearly divided 
into two peninsulas by two deep bays or indentations of 
the sea, Port Paradise on its N., and Port St. Antonio on 
its S. side. The latter is a capacious harbor for the 
largest vessels. Surf. Irregular, and bears the strong- 
est marks of volcanic action at an early period, which 
probably gave rise to the ancient pagan myth of Vul- 
can falling upon this island when hurled from heaven 
by Jupiter. The principal product of L. is the Lem- 
nian earth, q. v. It is also fertile in oil, wine, corn, and 
fruit. Ny. estimated 13,500. L. is said to have been 

pled by a Thracian tribe, whose descendants were 
expelled by the Tyrrhenian Pelasgians. It fell under 
the Persian yoke B. c. 505, and was subjected to Athens 
by Miltiades, n c. 489. The Macedonians obtained pos- 
session for a short time, and it again passed under the 
Athenian yoke. It was celebrated for its labyrinth. 
See STALIMENE. 

See Crtrus. 


Lemon. n. (Bot. 

Lemonade’, n. (Fr. lemonad».) A beverage consist- 
ing of lemon-juice mixed with water and sweetened. 
Lem on. in Ohio, a township of Butler co.; pop. abt. 6,000. 
Lem ‘on, or Lemond’, in Pennsylvania, « post-village 
and township of Wyoming co,, about 6 m. N. of Tunk- 

hannock; pop. of township about 550. 

8 in Minnesota, a township of Steele co.; pop. 
abt. 200. . 

Lem’onfair River, in Vermont, a small stream flow- 
ing into Otter Creek in Addison co. 

e e n. (Bot.) See ANDROPOGON. 

Lemon Place, in Pennacylvania, a village of Lancas- 
ter co., abt. 12 m. E. of Lancaster. 

Lemont’, in Illinois, a post-village and township of 
Cook oo, abt. 20 m. S. W. of Chicago; pop. of township 
about 2,000. 

Lemont, in Michigan, a post-office of Van Buren co. 

Lemon wier, (/em’on-werr,) in Wisconsin, a small river 
flowing into Wisconsin River in Juneau co. 

=A pene tillage and township of Juneau co., about 3 m. 
S. E. of Manston ; pop. of township about 1,200. 

Lem'on-yel low. n. (Puinting.) A beautiful light 
and vivid color. In body and opacity it is nearly equal 
to Naples yellow and masticot, but much more pure and 
lucid in color and tint, and, at the same time, not liable 
to change by damp, sulphurous, or impure air, or by the 
action of light, or by the steel palette-knife, or by mix- 
ture of white lead or other pigments, either in water or oil. 

Lem'pa. a river of Central America, enters the Pacific 
Ocean abt. 35 m. S. EK. of Sun Salvador. 

Lemp 'ster, in New Himpshire, a post-township of 
Sullivan co.; pop. abt. 1.100. 

Le’mur, Lemu’rida, n. pl. (Zodl.) A genus and 
family including sev- 
eral of the lower quad- 
Tumanous animals of 
different structure 
and habits. However, 
it is now restricted to 
such as have the in- 
ferior incisors long, 
compressed, and slop- 
ing forward, and the 
lower canines approx- 
imated and of similar 
form and direction. 
Fach of the four ex- 
tremities is provided 
with an opposable 
thumb; but the index 
digit of the hinder 
hand has its nail de- 

~ veloped into a long, 

curved, sharp-pointed 
claw.” The lemurs £ £ 
are natives of Mada- ; 
gr ; Fig. 1553. — Lemur, (L. catta.) 
Lemaures, (lém'yu-reez,) n. pl. (Roman Myth.) A term 
applied to the ghostly souls of the dead, that tormented 
men in the night-time: whence they are also called 
necturnal or black, A ceremony,called indifferentlyeither 
lemuria, lemuralia, or remuria, used to be observed on 
the 9th, 11th, and 13th of May: and was thus celebrated 
on account of its supposed efficucy in laying the souls 
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of the departed. The ceremony of the lemuralia is thus 
described in the“ Popular Encyclopædia :” —“ About 
midnight, when everybody was asleep, the head of the 
house arose, and went, barefooted, softly, and in silence, 
to a fountain; with a snap of the fingers, still keeping 
silent, he protected himself from the spectres. Having 
washed. his hands at the fountain, he returned, took 
some black beans in his mouth, and, without looking 


round threw them nine times over his head, repeating | 


each time — Hae ego mitto; his fabis me meosque redimo, 
(These I send; with these beans I redeem me and mine) 
He then washed his hands again, struck a hollow copper 
vessel, saying nine times, during the operation. in a 
supplicating tone — Manes, ex ile, paterni,(Ye souls of 
my ancestors, depart.) lle now looked round, and the 
ceremony was finished. It was believed that the spirits 
came aud collected the beans.” 

Lena, (le-na’,) a river of Russia, in Siberia, rising in the 
mountains N. W. of Lake Baikal, govt. of Irkutsk; Lat. 
42° 30“ N., Lon. 106° E. It flows first iu a N. E. direction 
to the town of Yakootsk then N. to the Arctic Ocean. The 
entire length of the Z. is 2,100 m, and it is the princi- 
pal artery of trade of E Siberia. Russian and Chinese 
goods, as well as Siberian furs, are exported from this 
river. Navigation is open on the L. from May till No- 
vember. Near the town of Jakutsk its breadth is 614 m 
Its tributaries are the Kirenga, Vitirn, Olemka, Aldan, 
and Bilui. 

Le’na, in Illinois, a post-village of Stephenson co., abt. 
13 m. N. W. of Freeport. 

Len’apes, Lenni-Lenapes, or DELAWARES, one of the 
Algonquin tribes of American Indians, which about the 
early part of the 16th century occupied the valleys of 
the Delaware and Schuylkill. From a very early date, 
they were, according to tradition, preéminent for wis- 
dom and valor, exerting a powerful influence over the 
neighboring tribes from the Hudson to the Chesapeake. 
This influence and power they upheld, till, by the rise 
of the Iroquois power, they lost their ascendency, and 
in a manner their independence; and at xn assembly 
of the tribes, in 1774, near Lancaster, the Iroquois de- 
nied them the right to alienate their lands. They soon 
after removed to the banks of the Susquehanna. In 
1751, they are found at Shamokin and W on 
the Susquchanna, where they became exposed to the 
violence both of the Iroquois and the whites. The Eng- 
lish disregardefl their peaceful attitude (they having 
been taught the principles of peace and non-resistance 
by Penn and Zinzendorf), considering them under 
French influence; and the Iroquois, offended at their 
neutrulity, plundered their crops and devastated their 
villages. In 1781, nearly 400 Moravian Delawares, being 
driven from their settlement on the Muskingum by hos- 
tile Indians, were permitted to return the following 
year, when, their movements being considered hostile 
by the British frontiersmen, about 100 of them were 
massacred. In 1778, they made a treaty of amity with 
the U. States at Fort Pitt, in which the latter agreed to 
build a fort for their protection, which is the origin of 
Fort McIntosh. In 1795, they were parties, with the 
Wyandots, Shawnees, and other W. tribes, in the general 
pacification of Fort Grenville. These were further 
strengthened by the treaties of Fort Wayne, in 1803, 
and Vincennes, in 1804; and the frontiers were unmo- 
lested until the movement of Tecumseh, in 1811. They 

radually continued westward, stopping for a time at 
hite River, Indiana, and afterwards crossing the Mis- 
sissippi, finally settled on fertile tracts in Kansas. They 
possess 375,000 acres of land at the mouth of the Kansas 
River, and three times that amount at higher points on 
this river. In 1850, they numbered 1,500. They culti- 
vate the soil, raise horses, cattle, &c., and dress in many 
respects in civilized costume. The U. States holds in 
trust for them a school-fund of $7,806, and a general fund 
of $915,375. They number about 2,500. New Am. Cyclop. 

Len'awee, in Michigan, a S. E. co., adjoining Ohio; 
area, about 730 sq.m. Rivers. Raisin, Little Raisin, and 
Macon rivers, and Tiffin’s,Evans, Bear, and Beaver creeks. 
Cap. Adrian. 

L’Enclos, (lang’klo,) NIxoN DE, a celebrated French 
beauty, B. at Paris, 1615, V. lost her parents at the age 
of 15, and possessing great charms and a lively temper, 
she was followed by some of the greatest men, but would 
never unite herself in marriage. She was the friend 
of Molière and Fontenelle, and had a fine understand- 
ing; but it was truly observed of her, that, though she 
thought like Epicurns, she lived like Lais. She is, 
however, represented to have been perfectly unmer- 
cenary in her amours; and her wit and behavior were 
such, and so low the moral tone of the time, that even 
virtuous ladies courted her acquaintance. The rigid 
Mme. Scarron (afterwards Mme. de Maintenon) was her 
constant friend, and the queen Christina of Sweden, 
during her stay in Paris, was warmly attached to her, 
and wished her to take a place in her little court, but 
Ninon preferred independence. She was held in great 
respect by men of genius, who consulted her upon their 
works. There are a few genuine letters by her in the 
works of St. Evremond, but those under her name, 
addressed to Villarceaux, De Sévigné, &c., are fictitious. 
She had the extraordinary good fortune of retaining her 
beauty till the most advanced age. D. 1705. 

Lend, v. a. (imp. and pp. re A. S. lenan, to lend; 
Ger. leihen. to lend, to borrow; Icel.léna. Akin to Heb. 
ld rd, to borrow.] To grant to another for temporary 
use, on the express or implied condition that the thing 
shall be returned; to granta thing to be used, on the 
condition that its equivalent in kind shall be returned ; 
as, to lend money. 

“They dare not give, and c'en refuse to lend. — Dryden. 


—To afford; to grant; to furnish, in general, as aid; to 
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permit to use for another's benefit, as one’s name ona 
note. 


Cato, lend me for a while thy padenee. Addison. 


—To let out on hire; to grant for temporary use, on con- 
dition of receiving a compensation at certaia periods for 
the use of the thing, and an ultimate return of the 
thing, or its full value. 

Lend’able, a. That may be lent. 

Lend’er, u. One who lends, or lets out on hire; one 
who makes a trade of putting money to interest; — cor- 
relative of borrower. 

Neither a borrower nor a lender be.""—Shaks. 


Lending, n. Act of lending.— That which is lent or 
supplied. 

Le’ne, a. [From Lat. lenis, smooth.) (Gram.) Applied 
toa N of which it is not possible to prolong the 
sound. 

—n. (Gram.) A name given to the consonants p, h, t, d, 
k, g, 8, z, in contradistinction to aspirate, because their 
sound cannot be prolonged. 

Length, n. i. S. lengthe, from leng, long. See tone] 
Longitude; the extent of anything material from er 
to end; the longest line which can be drawn through a 
body, parallel to its sides; as, the length of aship.— A 
superficial measure; a certain extent; extension; as, 
the horse won by three lengths. — Duration or space of 
timo; long or indefinite continuance of time. 


May Heaven augment your bliss with length of days."— Dryden. 


—Reach or extent; distance; as, to walk the length of a 
city. — Detail ; full extent; amplification; as, he carries 
his spite to great lengths.— At length, in complete extent; 
diffused ; as, to insert a notice at length; at last; in con- 
clusion: finally. 

Length’en, v.a. To elongate; to extend in length; to 
make longer; as, to lengthen a garment. — To draw out 
or extend in time; to protract; to continue in duration. 

** Mirth and merriment lengthens life. —Shaks. 


—To expand; to extend in amplitude: as, to lengthen a 
paragraph. — To protract or draw vut in pronunciation; 
as, to lengthen a syllable ; — sometimes preceding out. 

—v.n. To grow longer; to extend in length. 

* Life... drags at each remove a lengthening chain.” Goldsmith. 


Length'ilx, adr. In a lengthy manner; at great 
end or diffused extent. , 

Length'iness, n. State or condition of being lengthy; 
prolixness. 

Length’ways, Length’wise, adv. In a longi- 
tudinal direction; in the direction of the length. 

Length’y, a. (Comp. LENGTHIVR; super. LENGTHIEST.) 
Being long or immoderately long; prolix; not short or 
brief: as, a lengthy discourse. 

Len hartsville. in Pennsylvania, a P.O. of Berks co. 

Le’nience, Le’niency, u. State or quality of being 
lenient; gentleness; mildness; clemency; lenity. 

Le'nient. a. [Lat. lenens, from lenin, to make smooth, 
soft, or mild, from lenis, akin to Gr. leios, smooth. 
Softening: mollifying; mitigating; ussuasive ; — some- 
times before of. 

“Lenient of grief and anxious thought.”— Milton, 

—Laxative; emollient. 

“Oils... are lenient, balsamic, and abate acrimony in the 
blood. — Arbuthnot. 

—Clement; merciful; mild; gentle; as, a lenient master. 

—n. (Med.) An emollient; an assuasive medicine. 

Le‘niently, adv. In a lenient manner; mildly ; assua- 
sively. 

Len'itive, n. [Fr. lénitif.] That which softens or mit- 
igates; a palliative; that which abates or assuages 
passion. 

( Med.) A medicine or application that has the quality 
of easing or mollifying pain. 

Len‘ity, n. [Lat. lenitas.) Mildness of temper; tender- 
ness; kindness; merciful treatment;— opposed to 
severity. 


Lenkeran’, Lankeran, or Lenkoran, a sea- 

rt-town of Russia, on the Caspian Sea, govt. of Baku. 

Te is a town of considerable commercial importance for 

the trade between Russia and Persia, but the harbor is 
somewhat defective. Pop. 6,500. 

Lenni Mills, in Pennsylvania, a P O. of Delaware co. 

Lenoir, (le-nore’,) in N. Carolina, an E. by S. co; area, 

about 4% sq.m. Rivers. Neuse River. and numerous 

smaller streams. Surface, nearly level; soil, not very 
fertile. Cap. Kinston. 
t-village, cap of Caldwell co., about 180 m. W. of 

Raleigh ; . about 400. 

Lenoir, in Tennessee, a post - village of Roane co., about 
22 m. W.S.W. of Knoxville. 

Leno’ra, in Minnesota, a post-village of Fillmore co., 
abont 13 m. S.E. of Preston. 

Lennox, a S. E. co. of prov. of Ontario, bordering on 
Lake Ontario; area, abt. 170 sq. m. 

Lenox, in Ilinois, a township of Warren co.; pop. 
about 1,200. 

Lenox, in Jowa, a township of Iowa co. 

Lenox, in Massachusetts, a post-vill and township, 
capital of Berkshire county, about 6 miles south of 
Pittsfield. 

Lenox, in Michigan, a township of Macomb co.; pop. 
about 2,100. 

Lenox, in New York, a post-township of Madison 
county. 

Lenox, in Ohio, a post-township of Ashtabula co.; pop. 
abont 1,300. 

Lenox, in Pennsylvania, a township of Susquehanna 
co.; pop. about 2,200. 

Lenox Basin, in New York, a village of Madison co, 
about 120 m. W. by N. of Albany. 
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Len’ox Fur’nace, in Massachusetts, a post-office of 
Berkshire co 

Len’nox ville, a village of Sherbrook co., prov. of 
Quebec, about 98 m. S. E. of Montreal. 

Lenox ville, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Susque- 
hanna co. 

Lens, lente.) u.: pl. Lenses. [Lat lens. a lentil.) (Opt.) 
The name given to a piece of glass, or other transparent 
medium.which, from the curvature of their surfaces, have 
the property of causing the luminous rays which traverse 
them either to converge or diverge. According to their 
curvature, they are either spherical, cylindrical, ellip- 
tical, or parabolic. Those used in optics are always 
spherical. They are usually made either of crown-gliss, 
which is free from lead, or of jlint-glass, which contains 
lead, and is more refractive than crown-glass. The com- 
bination of spherical surfaces, either with each other 
or with plane surfaces, gives rise to 6 kinds of leuses, 
sections of which are represented in Fig. 1354. 4 are 
formed by 2 spherical surfaces, and 2 by a plane and a 
spherical surface. In Fig. 1554, A is a double-convex, 
B is a plano-conves, C is a converging cancaro-conrez, D 
is a double-concare, E is n plane-concave, and F is a di- 
verging concure-conrer. The lens C is also ealled the 
converging meniscus, and the lens F the diverging me- 
niscus. The arrow shows the direction in which the 
light is supposed to fall upon the lenses. The first 3, 


which are thicker at the centre than at the borders, are 
cimrerging; the others, which are thinner in the centre, 
In the first group, the double-convex 


are diverging. 


2 — 


lens only need be considered, and in the second the 
donble-concave, as the properties of each of these lenses 
apply to all those of the same group. In lenses whose 
two surfaces are spherical, the centres for these surfaces 
are called centres of curvature, and the right line which 
passes through these two centres the principal azis. 
In the plano-concave or plano-convex lens, the principal 
axis is in the perpendicular let fall from the centre of 
the spherical face on the plane face. It was observed 
at an early period, that a transparent body of a spherical 
form had the property of collecting at the focus the par- 
allel rays of light which fall on its surface. But it was 
remarked, at the same time, that the illumination at 
these foci was extremely feeble, in consequence of the 
thickness of the glass throngh which the light had to 
pass. This inconvenience is removed by taking only 
two small segments instead of the entire sphere: by 
which means, as the refraction takes place only at the 
surfaces, and notin the interior of the glass, the very 
same refraction of the rays is produced as when the 
whole sphere is used; and the thickness of the glass 
being greatly diminished, the rays pass through it in 
much greater number; and the intensity of the light 
in the focus is mach more considerable. The rules for 
finding the focal distances of the different sorts of lenses 
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are the following. They depend in some mensure on 
the refracting power of the glass. We shall here sup- 
pose the index of refraction to be 1:500.—1. Rays of light 
RL, RL (1, Fig. 1555), falling on a convex lens in direc- 
tions parallel to the axis, are refracted to the point F, 
which is called the principal focus. In a double and 
equally convex lens, the distance of F from C. the centre 
of the lens, is equal to the radius of the spherical surface. 
If the lens is plano-conrez, the focal distance is equal to 
twice the radius of the spherical surface. If the lens is 
unequally convex, its focal distance is found by this 
rule: — Multiply the two radii of its surfaces. and di- 
vide twice that product by the sum of the radii. The 
quotient will he the focal distance required. — 2. When 
the rays falling on a convex lens (2, Fig. 1555), whose 
princ | tocus is F, converge towards a point, O. their 
convergency will be hastened, and they will be refracted 
toa point, O, which is nearer the lens than the principal 
focus, F. Thetwo points O and Q’ are called conjugate 
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foci; and they are related to each other in such a man- 
ner that CO’ is a fourth proportional to CO CF, CO, 
and CF. Hence, when the point O is given, the conju- 
gate focus O' will be found by this rule: — Multiply the 


principal focal distance CF by CO, and divide the pro- 


duct by the sum of those numbers. It is obvious, that, 
as the distance of O becomes greater, Of approaches to 
F; and when 0 is at an infinite distance, Of coincides 
with F. — 3. Suppose diverging rays, issuing from a 
point O (3, Fig. 1555), to fall on a double-convex lens, 
of which the principal focus is F. In this case, they 
will Le refracted to a point O’; and the conjugate foci 
O und O“ are so related that CO’ is a fourth proportional 
to CO—CF,CO,and CF. Hence, 0’ is found by the 
following rule: — Multiply the principal focal distance 
CF by CO, and divide the product by the difference be- 
tween CO and CF. As the point of divergence O re- 
cedes from the lens, the point O’ approaches nearer to 
F; and when O is at an infinite distance, O“ coincides 
with F. As O approaches the lens, O’ recedes from it. 
When O is at F’, the focal distance, the refracted rays 
become parallel to the axis; and when O is between F’ 
and C, as nt M, the refracted rays diverge in the direc- 
tions Lm Lm’.—4, The focal distance of a concave lens 
is the sume as that of a convex one whose surfaces have 
the same curvature; and the rules for finding the con- 
jugate foci are precisely the same, But the rays, in- 
stead of being collected, are scattered by passing through 
a concave lens; and the principal focus is on the same 
side as the point from which the rays proceed. Parallel 
rays RL, RC, RL (4, Fig. 1555), falling on the concave 
lens L Lin the direction of the axis, become divergent. 
as if they proceeded from F’, the principal focus When 
the rays which fall on a concave lens converge towards 
the point F, they are refracted in the direction parallel 
to the axis. When the incident rays converge to a point 
0, beyond F, the refracted rays diverge as if they pro- 
ceeded from a conjugate point 0“, also further from the 
Jens than F. And when the incident rays converge 
towards a point m, between C and F, the refracted rays 
will be convergent, and meet in a conjugate point M', 
on the same side of the lens with M. These conjugate 
foci are determined by the rules which have been given 
for convex lenses. Lastly, when incident rays diverge 
from a point, O’, further from the lens than the principal 
focus, the refracted rays will be more divergent. and 
proceed as if they emanated from a point between the 
principal focus and the lens. The rule is, in this case, 
also the same as fur convex lenses. The effect of a me- 
niscus is the same as that of a convex lens of the same 
focal distance; and that of a concavo-convex lens, the 
same as that of a concave lens of the same focal distance. 
The privcipal focal distance is found by this rule: — 
Divide twice the product of the two radii by the differ- 
ence of the radii. In deducing the above rules, it has 
been assumed that the focus into which the rays are re- 
fracted is a mathematical point; but this is not strictly 
true, unless the rays only fall on the lens very near its 
centre, by reason of the spherical aberratiim. — See AB- 
ERRATION, ACHROMATISM, LIGHT, OPTICS, and REFRACTION. 

Lens, a town of France, dept. of Pas-de-Calais, 9 m. 
N. k. of Arras; pP. abt. 11.000. Near this town the 
Austrians und Spaniards were defeated by a French 
army under Condé, Aug. 20, 1648. The French captured 
100 culors and 38 pieces of cannon. 

Lent, imp. and pp. of LEND, q. v. 

Lent, n. 1 lenien, spring, lencten fester, spring fast ; 
D. lente; Ger. nz. Perhaps allied to Sansk. /i, to melt, 
to dissolve.) (Heel) The fast of forty days, observed by 
the Roman Catholic and other churches before Easter, 
in commemoration of our Saviour's fasting in the Wil- 
derness. The name is derived from the Saxon lng, 
spring, from the time of the year in which it is observed. 
It is used as a preparation for Easter, and begins on 
Ash-Wednesday. The observance of Lent is of great 
antiquity, for from the first ages of Christianity it was 
usual to set aside some time for humiliaticn and special 
exercises immediately before Easter. At first this fast 
extended only to forty hours, then to thirty-six days; 
and four additional days were added in the 9th century. 

Lent, Lentement. ( Mus.) Same as Leyte, g. v. 

Lentan‘do. [It.] (s.) The same as rullentando or 
ritardando, meaning a gradual decrease in the speed of 
the movement. 

Lente, Lento, Lentamenta. [It.] (Mus.) Slow; 
gentle. — According to the best authorities, the move- 
ment implied by one of these terms is quicker than 
adaqio, or between it and andante. 

Lent'en, a. Used in or pertaining to Lent; hence, 
spare; poor; lean; not rich or abundant. 

‘She... with a lenten salad cooled her blood. — Dryden. 

Lentibularia' ce. v. pl. (Bot) The Butterwort 
family, n small order of plants, alliance Bigneniales. 
Dias. Free central placenta, minute seeds without 
albumen, and cotyledons much smaller than the radicle. 
— They consist of herbs growing in water, marshes, or 
wet places. The leaves are radical, entire, or divided 
into thread-like filaments, bearing little pouches or air- 
vesicles. The flowers are irregular, with persistent 
2-lipped calyx, and a 2-lipped corolla. The species 
Pinguicula vulgaris is termed butterwort, from the 
property its leaves possess of coagulating milk. 

Len'ticel. Len'ticelle. n. [Fr. lenticelle. from dim. 
of Lat. Intis.) (Bot.) A small leus-shaped spot on the 
back of many plants. — Brande, 

Lentie’ula, .. [Lat. dim. of lentis, lentil.] (Bal. ) 
Same as lenticel.—( Bot.) A small lens. —( Med.) A 
freckle; lentigo. 


| Lenticular, a. [Lat. lenticularis. from lens, lentis, a 


lentil.] Resembling a lentil. — Lentiform: having the 
form of a double convex lens; as, a lenticular figure. 
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Lentic'ularly, adv. With a curve; in a lenticular 
manner. 

Len'tiſorm. a. Lenticular. 

Lentiginous, (len-tig'i-nus.) a. Lat. lentiginosus.] 
Relating or pertaining to lentigo; furfuraceous; freckly; 
scurfy, 

Lentigo. n. [Lat.] (ed.) A freckly or scurfy erup- 
tion upon the skin; — so called from its resemblance to 
lentil-seeds, 

Len’‘til. 1. (Fr. lentille; Lat. lens, lentis.] (Ba ) See ERVUM. 

Lentini, (len-fe’ne,) a town of Italy, in Sicily. near a 
lake of the same name, 15 m. S.S W. of Catania. It 
contains a gunpowder-mill, and derives a considerable 
revenue from the fisheries of Lake L. Php. 5,700. 

Lentis’cus, or Lentisk, n. (Bot.) See Pistacta. 

Len’to, n. (Mus.) Same as LENTE, q. v. 

Len’tor, n. [Fr. lenteur, from Lat. lentus.) Viscosity; 
tenacity. — Slowness; tardiness ; sluggishness; as, the 
“Ientor of eruptions,” — Arbuthnot. 

Len'tous. d. Lat. lentus.] Viscous; tenacious; ropy; as, 
“spawn of a lentous and transparent body.”— Browne. 

Len tulus, the surname of a branch of the famous 
Cornelian family of Rome, the principal of whom are :— 
Preus Connerivs LENTULUS, an accomplice of Catiline, 
consul 71 B. C., strangled in prison 66.—LENTULUS SPIN- 
THERUS, a friend of Cicero, and a partisan of Pompey. 
Cxxius Cornetius LENTULUS, surnamed Getulicus, con- 
sul a D. 26.— Lucius, son of the latter, put to death for 
conspiracy in the reign of Caligula, — LENTULUS, a sup- 
posed proconsul of Judæa, to whom a letter, describing 
the Saviour, has been attributed, but which is pro- 
nounced a fabrication. 

L'envoi, L’envoy, (long-wah',)n. [Fr. le, the, and 
enroi, a sending, from envoyer, to send, to dispatch.] A 
finale; a result; an end; a conclusion. 

Len zinite. u. (n.) A hydrous silicate of alumina, 
allied to Halloysite, There are two kinds, found at St. 
Gall in the Eifel (theepaline and the argillaceous), both 
of which are white. and translucent, and fall into small 
hard grains when put into water. 


ee [Lat. leo, the lion.) (Astron.) A constellation 


of the northern hemisphere, which gives its name to 
the fifth sign of the zodiac. It is situated between the 
constellations Ursa Major, or the Great Bear Virgo, and 
Cancer. The most conspicuous stars in this group are 
Regulus, or a Leonis, of the first magnitude, and Denep, 


or É Leonis, of a magnitude midway between the first 
and second, which is intersected by a straight line drawn 
throngh the polar star and the star y in Ursa Major. 

Leo Minor. [Lat., the little lion.] (Astron.) A constella- 
tion of the northern hemisphere, formed and named 
ly Helvetius, lying immediately to the south of the 
Great Bear, and between Lynx, Leo, and Cancer. It is 
composed of small stars, all of them being less in apparent 
size than stars of the fourth magnitude. 

Leo I., or the Elder, emperor of Constantinople, ascended 
the throne in 457. He was a Thracian of obscure birth, 
but attained the highest military rank, and was pro- 
claimed emperor by the soldiers in succession to Mar- 
cinnus. He confirmed the decrees of the Council of 
Chalcedon against the Eutychians, and renewed the war 
against the Vandals; but was unfortunate, through the 
treachery of his general Aspar, whom he put to death 
with his family in 471. The Goths, to revenge the fate 
of Aspar, poured into the empire, which they ravaged 
to the walls of Constantinople. D 474. 

Leo II., or the Younger, was the son of Zeno and of 
Ariadne, daughter of Leo I. He succeeded his grund- 
futher in 474, under the guardianship of his father, who 
caused himself to be proclaimed emperor a few months 
afterwards. L. II. is said to have been put to death by 
his own father, after reigning only 10 months. 


Leo III., called the Jsaurian, from the country of his 
birth, where his parents were poor mechanics. T. en- 
tered into the army, and became general-in-chief of the 
army of Asia, under Justinian II. In 716 he marched 
against Theodosius III., who had been proclaimed em- 
peror on the deposition of Justinian II; and Theodosius 
resigned his crown to him in the following year. The 
Saracens, having ravaged Thrace, laid siege to Constan- 
tinople, which was bravely defended by L., who com- 
pelled them to retire. His reign, however, was tyrannical, 
and he drove the patriarch Germanus from his seat, in 
which he placed Anastasius. He was also guilty of 
burning the library at Constantinople, containing a 
quantity of medals and above 30,000 volumes. The 
popes Gregory II. and Gregory III. having excommuni- 
cated him. he prepared au armament to invade Italy; 
but the ships were destroyed by a storm. D. 741 

Lev IV., the son of Constantine Copronymus, and grand- 
son of Leo III., B. 751, and succeeded his father in 775. 
In his time the controversy ruged between the Icono- 
clasts, or image-breakers, and their adversaries, both 
of whom he protected by turns. He repulsed the Saru- 
cens in Asia. D. 780. 

Leo V., or the Armenian, from the country of which he 
was a native. He rose to the rank of general by his 
valor; but, being accused of treason, the emperor 
Nicephorus disgraced him, and imprisoned him iu a 
convent. Michael Rhangabus, on ascending the throne, 
in 811, restored him to his rank; but L. profiting by 
the misfortunes of his master, headed a military revolt, 
and was elected emperor by the troops in 813. He 
was one of the most violent of the Iconoclastic princes. 
Axsnasinated, 820. 

Leo VI., styled the Philosopher, B. 865, was the son and 
snecessor of Basilius, the Macedonian, and ascended the 
throne in 886. The Uungarians. Saracers, and Bul- 
garians, having united against the empire, he called to 
his assistance the Turks, who entered Bulgaria, which 
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they ravaged with fire and sword. T. drove the patriarch 
Photins from his seat; and Nicholas, one of the succes- 
sors of Photius, excommunicated the emperor; for 
which L. deposed him. He wrote some books, the most 
interesting of which is a treatise on Tactics, printed at 
Leyden in 1612. D. 911. 

Leo I., St. ) surnamed Te Great, Pore, succeeded Sextus 
III. in 440. He took a very decided part against the 
Manicheans and other schismatics, held a council at 
Rome aguinst Eutyches in 449, and presided by his 
legates at the General Council of Chalcedon 2 years 
later. When Attila invaded Italy. L. was sent by the 
Emperor Valentinian to dissuade him from his threat- 
ened march on Rome, and Rome was saved. L. after- 
wards saved the city from being burned by Genseric. L. 
is the first pope of whom we possess any written works. 
D. 461. 

Leo II., a native of Sicily, succeeded Agathon in 682, He 
pretended to have authority over the Eastern Church, 
and was succeeded by Benedict III. D. 683. 

Leo III., Pops. B. at Rome, succeeded Adrian I. in 795. 
His first act was to acknowledge the suzerainty of 
Charles the Great (Charlemagne) by sending him the 
keys of St. Peter’s, and the standard of the city of Rome. 
In 799 a conspiracy was formed against him by two of 
the Roman ¢lergy, and he was attacked and shamefully 
treated while assisting at the procession of St. Murk. 
Through the aid of some faithful attendants, he escaped 
to Paderborn, to seek the protection of Charles, who, the 
game year, sent him back with a powerful escort to 
Rome. In the following year, 800, Charles visited 
Rome, and was there crowned by the Pope emperor 
of the Romans. A fresh conspiracy against L. was dis- 
covered in 815, the anthors of which were among the 
leading citizens of Rome, and were condemned to death. 
L. b. the following year. 

Leo IV., Pore, a Roman, succeeded Sergius II. in 847. The 
Saracens having invaded the Ecclesiastical States, he 
marched xgainst them, and obtained a complete vic- 
tory; after which he put the city of Rome in a state of 
defence, and founded the town of Leopolis. D. 855. 

Leo V., Pops, a Benedictine monk, who, in 903, succeeded 
Benedict IV., but was deposed by his chaplain Christo- 
pher. The annals of the papacy during the 10th cent. 
are very confused, and there is no mention of L.'s sub- 
sequent life. 

Leo VI., Porz, sncceeded John X. in 928. He is said to 
have been put to death by Marozia, q. v. 

Leo VIL, Pope, wis elected in succession to John XI., 
son of Marozia. He negotiated a peace between Ilugo, 
king of Italy, and Alberic, duke of Rome, the son of the 
celebrated Marozia, IIe is said to have been an irre- 
proachuable man and zealous ecclesiastic, aud was suc- 
ceeded by Stephen VIII. D. 959. 

Leo VIII., Porz. was elected to the papal chair on tho de- 
position of John XII., in 963, under the patronage of 
Otho I. On Otho’s withdrawal, John re-entered Rome, 
and drove away L., but John dying soon afterwarda, 
Benedict V. was chosen pope. The emperor Otho sub- 
sequently took Rome, and exiling Benedict, reinstated 
L., who D. about 965. 

Leo IX., Pope, previously named Bruno, was n. in Alsace, 
1002. He was cousin to the Emperor Conrad the Salic, 


and was made bishop of Toul at the ageof 22. Through 
the influence of the Nhe rx Henry III., son of Conrad, 
and also by the counsel of the monk Hildebrand, he 
was elected at the Diet of Worms, in 1048, to succeed 
Damesus II. as pope. Well received at Rome, he ap- 
plied himself zealously to the reform of discipline in 
the Church, visiting France, Italy, and Germany, and 
holding several councils against simony and concubin- 
age. In 1058, he led an army against the Normaus in 
Italy, but was defeated and taken prisoner by their 
leader, Robert Guiscard, at the battle of Civitella. He 
was confined at Benevento abont ten months, aud fall- 
ing ill, was allowed to return to Rome, where he b. in 
1064. During his pontificate, the schism between the 
Greek and Latin churches was widened by the writings 
of Michael Cerularius, patriarch of Constantinople, The 
pope and patriarch excommunicated each other. 
Leo X., (Giovanni de Medici,) Pope, son of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent, sovereign of Florence, was B. at Florence 
In 1475, eight years before the birth of Luther. His 
father had him dedicated to the Church, and made a 
cardinal by Innocent VIII. at the age of 13 years. Ex- 
fled from Florence, with the rest of his family, in 1494, 
he spent some years in travel in Germany, France, and 
Flanders, and made acquaintance with many eminent 
men. Iu 1503 he returned to Rome, and applied him- 
self to the cultivation of science and the fine arts, He 
was appointed by Julius II. legate with the Papal army, 
and on the llth of April, 1512, he was taken prisoner by 
the French at the battle of Ravenna, and only regained 
his liberty after the evacuation of Milan by the French. 
The Medici were restored to their supremacy at Flor- 
ence by the arms of the Spaniards. In tie following 
year, 1513, Cardinal de Medici was elected pope on the 
death of Julius II., and made his entry into Rome on 
April 11, the anniversary of his capture at Ravenna. 
His pontificate of nine years is one of the most momen- 
tous of modern history, in relation to great political 
changes, to the revival of literature and art, and, above 
all, to the Reformation. L. I. succeeded in terminating 
the disputes between Lonis XIL and the court of Rome; 
he continued and brought to a close the Council of the 
Lateran; and, at a conference held at Bologna, con- 
cluded a concordat with Francis I. of France. In 1517, 
he discovered a conspiracy formed against him by two 


cardinals, one of whom was hung, and the other impris- | Leon, the cap. of the above prov., is situate at the con- 


oned for life. The same year, he created the unexam- 
pled number of 31 cardinals, among whom were Cajetan, 
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Campeggio, Trivulzio, and other learned and eminent 
men. He formed the project of a great war against the 
Turks, und resolved about the same time to complete 
the church of St Peter at Rome. To raise the neces- 


sary money for these schemes he resorted to the sale of 
indulgences, the preaching of which in Saxony became 
the occasion of Luther's great enterprise. L. published 
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his first bull against Luther in June, 1520; Luther ap- 
pealed to a general council, and publicly burned the 
bull at Wittenberg. A second bull appeared against 
the great heretic in January, 1521, and the papal anath- 
ema was echoed by the doctors of Sorbonne. At the 
same epoch, war broke out afresh between the Emperor 
Charles V. and Francis I., the pope allying himself first 
with Francis, and soon after with Charles. In the midst 
of these political and religious agitations, L. b. 1521. 
The patron of literature and the fine arts, he was sur- 
rounded with many of the most distinguished men of 
his time; encouraged the study of Greek and the collec- 
tion of ancient manuscripts; restored the Roman Uni- 
versity and the great Laurentian Library of Florence; 
and gained the name, universally conceded, of “ Resto- 
rator of Letters."—Roscoe’s Life and Pontificate nf Leo. 

Leo XI., Pope, of the Medici family, elected pope 1605, at 
a very advanced age, and p. in less than a month. 

Leo XII., (ANNIBALF DELLA GENGA,) l'OPE, n. at Genoa, 1760, 
succeeded Pius VII. in 1823. He is noted for his benev- 
olent character, and his attempts to suppress banditti 
and the remains of Carbonarism. D. 1829.—Pius D. Dec , 
1830; succeeded by Cardinal Capellari as Gregory XVI. 

Leo XIII., (Joacuim Peccr,) Pope, succeeding Pius IX., n. 
at Carpicnto, abt. 40 m. S. of Rome, March 2d, 1810; 
was attached to the household of Pope Gregory XVI.; 
in 1857. was Nuncio to Brussels; Archbishop of Perugia’ 
in 1853; made Cardinal by Pope Pius IX., Dec. 19th. 
1853, but through the influence of Antonelli, remaining 
at Perugia; appointed Chamberlain to Pius IX. in 1877: 
elected Pope Feb. 20th, 1878, on the third ballot. In 
person, Leo XIII. is tall and thin, simple in munner, 
but of a distinguished bearing. 

Leo I., prince or king of the Armenians, established in 
Cilicia, began reign 1123; taken prisoner by John Com- 
nenus in 1137, D. in prison 1141.—Leo II., called The 
Great. grandson of the preceding, obtained permission 
of the emperor, Henry VI., and the pope, Celestine III., 
to take the title of king; reigned 1185-1219.—Lero III., 
greatly aggrandized his kingdom; reigned 1269-1289, 
—Leo IV., succeeded 1305, dethroned and slain by a 
Mongul general 1308.—Lro V., his reign was devastated 
by civil wars, and the invasion of the Mamelukes and 
Turcomans; reigned 1320-42. — Leo VI., proclaimed 
king 1361, was driven from his kingdom by the sultan 
of Egypt, 1375, retiring to France; b. there, 1393. 

Leogane’, a town of Hayti, on the W. coast. 

yegi in Wisconsin, a township of Adams co. 
eominster, (lem’ster,) a town of England, co. of 
Hereford, on the Lng, 12 m. N. of the city of Hereford. 
The immediate vicinity of L is one of the finest cattle- 
breeding districts in the world. Pop. abt. 6,200. 

Leominster, (Jem’in-ster,) in Massachusetts, a post- 
village and township of Worcester co., avout 46 miles 
W.N W. of Boston. 

Leon, formerly a kingdom, and subsequently a province 
of Spain, now sub-divided into the smaller provinces of 
Salamanca, Zamora, and Leon, is situated in the north- 
west of Spain, south of Asturias, and bordering on Por- 
tugal. The country, which is intersected by the Douro, 
is mountainous, generally fertile, but miserably culti- 
vated, It affords pasturage to vast flocks of merino 
sheep. The inhabitants are, for the most part, unedu- 
cated and lazy, but are very high-spirited, rich in pecn- 
liar customs, of pure Spunish descent, sincere, hospi- 
table, and brave. It is said that in the high districts, 
south of Salamanca, remnants of the pure Gothic tribes 
exist, and at Astorga, remnants of the Old Celtiberi, 
culled Maragatos, The area of the old prov. is about 
15,000 sq m., and the pop. 878,194, The area of the 
actual prov, is 5,894 sq. m., with a pop. of 348,437. 


fluence of the Bermesga and the Torio, 59 m. 8. of 
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one of the finest specimens of Gothic architecture- 
pop. 10,068. Founded prior to the reign of the emperor 
Galba, Leon was called by the Romans Legio S-ptima 
Germanica, and received its present name on its capture 
by the Visigoths, in 586. It was afterwards seized by 
the Moors, from whom it was taken in 722, and became 
the capital of the Christian kingdom of Leon, which 
was founded in 913. The city was taken by the Caliph 
Al-Mansnr in 996, and remained in his power until his 
defeat at Calatanazor, in 908. In 1037 the kingdom of 
Leon was annexed to Castile, and, with the exception 
of the intervals from 1065 to 1072, and from 1157 to 1230, 
did not recover its independence, 

Leon, (Isue or.) an insulated tract on the S. W. coast of 
Spain, containing Cadiz, on a promontory which pro- 
jects from it. It is separated from the mainland by the 
channel of Santé Petri. Ext. 8 m. long, and 2 broad. 

Leon, town of Spain, in the above islaud, II m. from 
Cadiz; pop. 10,714. 

Leon, Manaaua, or Mattargs, a lake of Central America, 
in the State of Nicaragua, About Lat. 12° 15’ N., Lon. 
86° 15“ W. It covers un area of about 500 sq.m. Its 
surface is 25 feet above that of Lake Nicaragua, from 
which it is distant about 25 m., und with which it is 
connected by the river Tipitapa. 

Leon, a river of Central America, entering the Carib- 
bean Sea about 75 m. W. of Trujillo. 

Leon, a river of the United States of Colombia, See 
GUACUBA. 

Leon, a city of Central America former cap, of the State of 
Nicaragua, abt. 21 m. E. by S. of Realjo; Lat. 12° 25’ N., 
Lon. 86° 57’ W. It stands on a fertile plain upon the 
site of an ancient Indian town called Subtiaba. The 
town is regularly laid out, and contains sume of the 
finest public edifices in Central America: as u massive 
cathedral, and the Episcopal palace. Manuf. Chiefly 
cutlery, leather, &c. Pop. 35,000. 

Leon, a town of Mexico, about 30 m. W.N.W. of Guana- 
juata. It occupies a position 600 feet above sea-level, 
and contains many fine churches. Ip. 6,000. 

Leon, in Florida, u N. co., adjoining Georgia ; area, abt. 
800 sq. m. Rivers. Ocklockonnee River, and some 
smaller streams. Surface, undulating; sol, fertile. 
Cap. Tallahassee, which is also the seat of the State 
government. 

Leon, in Jilinois, a post-office of Whitesides co. 

Leon, in Jwa, a post-village, cap. of Decutur co., abt 
60 m. S. by W. of Des Moines. 

Leon, in Minnesota, a township of Goodhue co.; pop. 
about 550, 

Leon, in Nw Fork, a post-village and township of Cat- 
taraugus 00., abt. 40 m. S. of Buffalo; pop. of township 
about 1,204. 

Leon, in Ohio, a post-office of Ashtabula co. 

Leon, in Teras, an E. central co., area abt. 300 sq. m. 
Rivers. Trinity and Navasoto. Surface, mostly level; 
soil, fertile. Cap. Centreville. 

Leon, in Virginia, a post-village of Madison co., about 
160 m. N.W of Richmond. 

Leon, in Wisconsin,a post-township of Monroe co.; pop. 
about 1,100. 

A township of Waushara co.; pop. about 1,000. 

Leo’na, in Jus, a post-village of Leon co., abt. 120 m. 
E.N.E. of Austin. 

Leonard, (/én’ndrd,) iu Michigan, a township of Me- 
costa co.: pop. abt. 313. 

Leonardstown, (len’ards-town,) in Maryland, a post- 
village, cap. of St. Mary's co., abt. 55 m. S. by W. of 
Annapolis. 

Leon’ardsville, in N. Jersry,a P.O. of Monmouth co. 

Leon’ardsville, in New York, a post-village of Mad- 
ison co., abt. 88 m. W. of Albany. 

Teon do, in Jndiana, a village of Miami co., abt. 6 m. 

of leru, ; 

Leonese’, n. sing. and pl. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant 
of the Spanish province of Leon. 

—a. Having reference or belonging to Leon. 

Leon hardite., n. (Min.) A fiydrons silicate of alu- 
mina and lime, resembling laumonite. It is found in 
Hungary. 

Leonidas. king of Sparta, a celebrated hero, who op- 
posed Xerxes when he invaded Greece, and fought the 
whole Persian host at the Straits of Thermopylæ with 
such bravery as to check the progress of the invader. At 


Fig. 1557. — view or THERMUPY 


last a detachment of the Persians, led by Ephialtes the 
Trachinian, by a secret path up the mountsins, came 


Oviedo, and 176 m. N. W. of Madrid. Its cathedral is 
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down on the rear of the Spartans, and obtained a com- 
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plete victory. Out of the 300, only one man escaped, 
and he was treated with ignominy by his countrymen, 
for leaving so glorious a field, where death was more 
honorable than life. A monument was afterwards 
erected upou the spot, with this inscription : “ Stranger, 
tell the Lacedæmonians that we lie here, obeying their 
laws.” This battle happened 480 B. c. 

Leonidas, in Michigan, a post-village and township 
of St Joseph co., about 125 m. W. by 8. of Detroit. 

Leonil, (la-o-ner/’.) a village of Brazil, on the Guapore, 
alt. 30 m. above Fort Principe de Beira. 

Le’onine, a. [Lat. leoninus, from leo, a lion.) Like a 
lion, or partaking of its qualities ; as, /eonine strength. 

Leomme City, It. Citta Lemina.) That part of Rome en- 
closed within the Vatican by the walls built by Leo IV. 
Leonine verse. (Lit.) A species of poetry much in 
fashion during the Middle Ages, and consisting of the 
introduction of rhyme into Latin verse. The term is 
said to be derived from a poet Leo, or a monk Leoninus. 
Au instance is the famous song of Walter de Mapes : 
“ Mihi est propositum in taberna mori; 
Vinum sit appositum mori atls ori.“ 
Sometimes the rhymes fall in the same line, the end 
rhyming to the middle; as — 
Demon languebat, monachus tune esse volebat; 
Ast ubi coovaluit, mansit ut ante fuit.” 

Le’oninely, adv. In the manner of a lion. 

Leon River, in Tas, rises in Eustlaud co., and en- 
ters the Brazos River from Milam co. 

Le'ontiee, n. [Or. leon, a lion; the leaf is likened toa 
lion's e! (Bot.) The Lion’s-leaf, a genus of 
plants, order Berberidacew. L. thulictroides, the Pop- 
poose Root, is a smooth, handsome plant, found in woods 
from Cauada to Kentucky. Stem 1 to 214 feet high, 
round, and dividing above into two parts, one of which 
bears a racemose panicle of greenish flowers. 

Leon’todon, n. [Gr. leon, leontos, a lion, and edous, 
edontos, a woth.) (Hot.) The Dandelion, or lion's-tooth, 
a genus of perennial, herbaceous plants, the leaves of 
which are cut at the edges into segments resembling 
teeth. 

Leontopo'dlum, n. (Bot.) The Lion's- foot, a genus 
of plants, order Astrracem, which owes its name to its 
soft, tufted, silky heads, resembling the foot of the lion. 

Leonu’rus, n. [Or. /eon, a lion, oura, tail; from the 
appearance of the spikes of the flowers.] (Bot.) The 
Lion's-tail, a gen. of plants, ord. Lamiacee. L. cardica, 
the motherwort, is a perennial plant, native of Tartary, 
and introduced from Europe to America, where it is 
now common, especially about rubbish, stone walls, and 
waste places. Stem 3 to 5 ft. high, downy, square, pur- 
plish, Flowers in many whorls. It has a strong and 
pungent smell, and has considerable reputation as an 
ingredient in herb drinks for colds, coughs, &c. 

Leopard, (lżp'ard,) n. [Lat. leo, lion, aud pardus, 
panther.) (Zodl.) A name applied to the larger spot- 
ted cats, Felis leopardus, family Felidx, which are found 
both in the Old and New worlds. In the Old World, 
the L. uppears to have its most perfect development 
but the American jaguar, q. v. far excels the L. of Asia 
and Africa in size, strength, and sturdiness of make. 
There is much discrepancy of opinion among naturalists 
as to whether the L. and panther (Fèlis pardus) are 
distinct species or only varieties. Cuvier separated the 
panther from the L. specifically. He describes the pan- 
ther us being yellow above and white beneath, with six 
or seven rows of black spots, formed by a cluster of 
five or six simple spots on each side. He speaks of the 
species us being found all over Africa, in the warm coun- 
tries of Asia, and in the Indian Archipelago. The L. 
is referred to as differing from the panther in having 
ten rows of smaller spots. Linnæus, however, could 
not see sufficient grounds of distinction between them, 
and referred both names to one and the same animal 
(Felis leopardus). The L., properly so culled, is a beau- 


Fig. 1558, — THE AFRICAN LEOPARD, 
(Felis leopardus.) 


tiful but savage animal, and is spread over the African 
continent as widely as the lion. Over this vast extent 
he varies little, and that merely in magnitude and in 
the size and form of his markings, and their depth of 
color. Everywhere, however, he is the same in respect 
to form and structure, disposition and character. The 
general color of the L. is yellowish fawn, which grows 
paler in the sides till it merges into the white of the 
under part of body. Over the head, neck, back, and 
limbs are scattered black spots of various sizes; while 
the sides are covered with numerous rose-shaped spots. 
The L.’s general aspect is fierce, and its disposition is 
characterized by all the fierceness and craftiness which 
is noticed in the rest of the cat tribe. He preys upon 
auteiopes, monkeys, and the smaller quadrupeds; but 
avoids man except when closely pursued, when he fights 
obstinately, L. have been known to attack solitary 
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travellers. When they fall in with a flock of sheep, 
they commit almost incredible slaughter. Two L., a 
male and female, with three young ones, have been 
kuown to enter a sheep-fold near the Cape of Good Hope, 
when the old animals killed nearly a hundred sheep. 
After having gorged themselves, they fed their young, 
and each seizing a whole carcass tried to curry it away; 
they were waylaid, however, und killed. The mode by 
which the negroes capture the L. is by digging pitfalls 
and slightly covering them with hurdles, over which a 
piece of meat is laid as a bait. From the great flexi- 
bility of the limbs of this animal, he is able to ascend 
trees with great ease, aud when pursued, is iu the habit 
of taking refuge among the branches. Hecan besome- 
what tamed when taken very young. According to the 
accounts of African travellers, the flesh of the Z. is ex- 
cellent, resembling veal in flavor. The skins are valua- 
ble for making rugs, &c., andare sold in Europe at from 
$25 to S0. Among the larger spotted cats of the Old 
World is the riman-dahan, which partakes, in some 
measure, of the markings of the tiger and L, though it 
seems to be more allied to the former than to the latter, 
Its probable size, when full-grown, will be about four 
feet from the nose to the root of the tail; and its height. 
at the shoulder, about one foot ten inches. Its color is 
brownish-gray, with no yellow or red tints. Its spots 
and stripes are large, dark, irregular, aud oblong in 
form; the larger ones being marked by lines of velvety 
black. It inhabits Sumatra. According to Sir Stam- 
ford Raffles, who made personal observations on two in- 
dividuals of the species, while young, these L. are very 
gentle and playful. He brought one specimen alive to 
England ; but it died shortly after its arrival, during 
the process of dentition, “On board the ship,” he re- 
lates, “ there was a small musi dog, who used to play 
round the cage and with the animal; and it was amus- 
ing to observe the playfulness and tenderness with which 
the latter came in contact with his inferior-sized com- 
panion.” This specimen was taken very young in the 
forests of Bencoolen. The natives assert that the riman- 
dahan never attacks man,but lives principally upon poul- 
try, birds, and the smaller kind of deer; and that it sleeps, 
and often lays in wait for its prey, on trees, from whence 
it derives the name of dahan, which signifies the fork 
formed by the branch ofa tree. One of the most inter- 
esting forms of division of the Felidæ is the chetah, or 
hunting L. ( Cynielurus jubatus); it is inferior in size to 
the L. proper, not being more than 32 inches high; besides 
which, his limbs are not so graceful nor his fur s0 sleek as 
those of the majority of the cat tribe. The claws of the 
chetah are not retractile, or, at most, so slightly that 
naturalists have found a difficulty in agreeing as to the 
animal's genus. The chetah is of much lighter build 
than the panther, shows better fight when hunted with 
dogs, and commonly inhabits the lower brauches of the 
great trees of the forest, where the female brings forth 
her young. It is common with the ‘European inhabit- 
ants of Ceylon to style the L. there found, chetah; but 
the true breed of hunting-leopard does not there exist. 
Whether the chetah is taken as a cub and trained to the 
business of deer-hunting, or whether, as a full-grown 
animal, it may be trapped and broken in, does not seem 
clear; it would, however, seem most probable that the 
former system was adopted; for although we have in- 
stances of L. and panthers becoming so fur docile us to 
tolerate the society of mun, it requires the utmost care 
that they do not relapse to their naturally ferocious 
habits. When the trained chetah is required for a day’s 
sport, he is placed in a sort of cart, drawn by a horse, 
and accompanied by the hunters and the usual company 
that belong to the chase in India. When an antelope 
is started, it is shown to the chetah in the tumbril, who, 
as soon as his leash is slipped, leaps after it. The speed 
of the deer is much greater than that of the chetah; but 
it invariably happens, that as soon as the former be- 
comes aware of its terrible pursuer, it becomes panic- 
stricken, and its swift and regular paces change to spas- 
modic leaping and stumbling, while the chetah, eager 
for the sanguinary reward for his service, increases his 
speed, und is presently on the back of the struggling 
animal, with its fangs buried in its throat. The hunters 
hasten up with the chetah’s hood and chain, and after 
he has been enticed from the deer by the offer of pieces 
of meat, the hood is slipped over his eyes, and he is led 
back to the tumbril and held till fresh game is started. 
The behavior of the chetah in confinement is that of an 
ordinary savage dog. The chetah in its external form 
and habits presents a mixture of the feline and canine 
tribes; from whence it derives its name of Cynailurus, 
from the Greek kunas, a dog. — See JAGUAR. 
Leopard, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Chester co. 
Leopold I., Emperor of Germany, son of Ferdinand 
111., n. 1640. Destined for the Church, he was educated 
by the Jesuits, and became well versed in metaphysics 
and theology, but not at all in the art of government. 
At the age of 15 he was crowned king of Hungary, in 
the following year king of Bohemin, and was elected 
emperor in 1658. His long reign of 49 years is marked 
by many events of European importance, but Leopold, 
personally, had little influence — he was led by his min- 
isters. There were wars with Sweden, with Turkey, 
with Hungury, and three with France, and the peace of 
Oliva, the peace of Nimeguen, the League of Angsburg, 
the Grand Alliance, the peace of Ryswick, and the peace 
of Carlowitz, are landmarks of this period. The severi- 
ties exercised by the emperor occasioned the junction 
of the Hungarians with the Turks. in 1683, and the be- 
sieging of Vienna. It was on this occasion that John 
Sobieski, the heroic king of Poland, interposed, won a 
great victory over the Turks, and saved the empire, for 
which L. gave him very cold thanks. Sobieski with- 
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drew his army, declaring he wonld still fight the Turks, 
but never the insurgent Hungarians. L. then adopted 
more severe and merciless measures in Hungary The 
war of the Spanish succession began in 1700, and while 
it was still going on, L. died, 1705. 

Leopo.p II., emperor, the second son of Francis I. and 
Marin Theresa, B. 1747. He became grand-duke of Tus- 
cany in 1765, and his government was marked by wis- 
dom and moderation, and by the establishment of im- 
portant reforms, both civil and ecclesiastical. He suc- 
ceeded his brother Joseph in the Austrian hereditary 
dominions in 1790, aud the same year was chosen em- 

ror. Very grave political difficulties beset him, and 
the Netherlands were in revolt, disaffection was growing 
to insurrection in Hungary and Bohemia, and the prin- 
cipal states of Europe were unfriendly. By wise meas- 
ures he established tranquillity,recovered the Nether- 
lands, and pleased his subjects by restoring with modi- 
fications the form of goverument which had existed 
before the innovations of his brother. The French rev. 
olution made fresh and greater difficulties. In 1791 he 
concluded the treaty of Pilnitz with the king of Prus- 
sia, und D. in March, 1792. 

Le’opold I., (LEOPOLD, GEORGE CHRISTIAN FREDERICE,) 
prince of Saxe-Coburg Saalfeld, king of the Belgians, B. 
1790, was the youngest survivor of the 9 children of 
Duke Francis, and the brother of the duchess of Kent, 
consequently uncle to Victoria, queen of England, and 
also to her consort, Prince Albert. In 1816, while 
Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg. he married the Princess 
Charlotte Angusta, only child of the prince-regent, 
afterwards George IV. The highest hopes were formed 
of that union; and, as the husband of the heiress 
apparent to the throne of Great Britain, Leopold ob- 
tained the highest esteem. After the sudden death of 
the Princess Charlotte, in 1817, he continued to live in 
retirement at Claremont, and was created by the king 
field-marshal and member of the privy council. In 
18:0 the Belgian provinces were lost to the crown of 
Holland, in consequence of the revolution of Brussels. 
A provisional government was formed, and the throne 
of Belgium was offered to the duke de Nemours, son of 
Louis Philippe. That prince declining it, Leopold was 
next solicited to accept the crown, After at first re- 
fusing, he was induced to ascend the throne of Belginm 
in 1831. Leopold promised, in his opening speech to the 
Belgian parliament, to encourage industry, and to rule 
according to the principles of civil and religious liberty: 
a promise which he has fully redeemed. In 1832 
contracted a matrimonial alliance with Louise-Marie- 
Thérèse, princess of Orleans, and eldest daughter of 
louis Philippe; and, the same year, Antwerp, besieged 
by the allied French army, capitulated. From that time 
Belgium, enjoying a liberal constitution, a wise ruler, 
and freedom from foreign embroilments, advanced in 
prosperity: an army was organized and well disciplined ; 
Tailways were constructed ; a National Bank established ; 
manufactures and commerce flourished; and no history 
has to be written of it except a social and parliamen- 
tary one. Tranquillity was preserved by the prudence 
of the king during the revolutionary movements of 
1848. He met the leading statesmen, and offered to re- 
sign the crown if the nation wished it; the nation had 
no other wish than that he should keep it. The chief 
difficulty of the king lay in the passionate conflict of 
the Catholic and Protestant parties for supremacy; 
and in his successful dealing with this difficulty 
he especially displayed the wisdom and sagacity of 
a statesman. But Leopold held a position in Eu- 
rope, by his character and inflnence far more im- 
portant than mere royalty would have been He was 
generally recognized as the calm, impartial judge to 
whose decision governments and kings might always 
safely appeal; the trusted Juge de Paix de I Europe. 
His mediation was frequently of the greatest value to 
France and England. His family alliances with the 
principal sovereign houses of Europe gave him im- 
mense advantages in this respect. Son-in-law to 
George IV., and to Lonis Philippe, uncle to Queen Vic- 
toria and also to the Prince Consort, he was connected 
by the marriage of his sister with the reigning house 
of Russia: his eldest son married the Archduchess Maria 
of Austria; his daughter, the Archduke Maximilian, 
who died in Mexico; and his great-nephew is king 
of Portugal. After suffering severely at intervals for 
several years from heart-disease, and a still more dis- 
tressing malady, he died at the palace of Laeken, 9th 
of December, 1865, after a reign of 34 years. L. left 2 
sons: the duke of Brabant, who succeeded biin ; and the 
count of Flanders, B. 1837, lieutenant-generul in the ser- 
vice of Belginm. 

Leopotp II., son of the preceding. ascended the throne at 
the death of his father, Dec. 10, 1865. He was married 
in 1853 to Marie, Archduchess of Austria, B. 1836, the 
daughter of Archduke Joseph of Austria. Living off- 
spring of the union in 1882 were: Princess Louise, B. 1858, 
married, 1875, to Prince Philip of Suxe-Coburg-Gotha; 
Princess Stephanie, B. 1864, married, 1881, to Archduke 
Rudolph, of Austria; and Princess Clementine, n. 1872. 

Leopold, (lee „) a port of British N. America, 
near the N.W. entrance of Prince Regent’s Inlet; Lat. 
73° 60’ N., Lon. 900 10 W.—A cape of British N. Amer- 
ica; Lat. 75° 47’ N., Lon. 78° 10’ W. 

Leopold, in Indiana, a post-village and township of 
Perry co., about 14 m. N. of Rome. 

Leopoldin’‘ia, n. [So called after the empress of 
Brazil.) (Bot.) A genus of trees, order Palmacee. L 
piassoba is a very interesting and useful plant. Its 
persistent petiole bases terminate in long pendulous 
beards of bristle-like fibres; these are cut off from the 
young plunts after having been previously combed out 
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by means of a rude comb, and now form an important 
article of commerce in Brazil. These fibres are known 
under the names of Piassaba or Pingava, paragrass and 
monkey-grass, aud are used for brooms, cleaning-brushes, 
Ac. The pulpy envelope of the fruit yields a delicious 
drink resembling cream. 

Leopold Island, an island of British N. America, 
in Barrow’'s Strait; Lat. 740 3’ N., Lon. 8 53’ W. 

Lepadogas'ter. n. ier lepas, lepados, n shell-fish.) 
(Zo41.) A gennsof small Malacoptery gious fishes, which 
have the power of attaching themselves to rocks and 
other hard anbstances, by means of their disc. They 
have large pectorals reaching to the under side of the 
body ; head broad and depressed; snout curved and pro- 
tractile; body without scales : gills with little openings, 
and four or five rays; they have no air-bladder, but they 
swim briskly. 

Le pal. n. (Bot.) A sterile stamen. (n.) 

Lepanto. (le-pan’to,) (anc. Naupactus,) a town of 
Greece, nomarchie of Ætolia Arcanania, situated on the 
N. shore of the Gulf of Lepanto, 25 m. E. of Missolonghi. 
Anciently it was of considerable importance, but at pres- 

ent the trade is very small, and the pop. not above 3,000. 

Lepanto, (Gulfof.) This arm of the Adriatic, anc. 
known as the Gulf of Corinth, lies between the northern 
shore of the Peloponnesus, or Morea, on the S., and the 
southern shore of the mainland of Greece, nnd is entered 
on the W. by a narrow strait from the Gulf of Patras, 
where it is defended by two castles, one on either shore. 
The Gulf of Lepanto is about 70 m. in length, by a 
width of from 8 to 13. This narrow sea has been made 
celebrated as the scene of one of the most sanguinary 
naval battles of modern times. Philip II. the Pope, and 


the Venetians. having formed a league against the Otto- ; 


man, intrusted their combined fleet of 210 ships and 
galleys, with a large body of land forces, to the general- 
ship of Don John of Austria, who, on the 7th of October, 
1571, encountered in these waters the Sultan Selim's 
armament of 300 sail, commanded by Ali Pasha; when, 
after a long and most obstinate battle, the Turk was 
totally defeated, losing his admiral, and 25,000 men in 
the action, besides the greater number of his ships, and 
10,000 men made prisoners. The great Spanish wit and 
author of Don Quixote, Cervantes, served with distinc- 
tion in this battle, and was so severely wounded, that 
he ever after lost the use of one of his hands. 

Lepas, n. (Gr., a limpet.) (Zoöl.) In the system of 
Linneus, a genus containing all the Cirrhipeds or Mul- 
tivalves. 

Lepe, (lai'pai,) a sea-port town of Spain. in prov. of 
Hiva, 12 m. W. of Huelva city ; pap. 3,400. 

Lep’er, n. [Fr. pre, leprosy, from Gr. lepra, leprosy, 
from lepas, a scale — lépd, to peel or bark] A person 
aff-cted with leprosy. 

Lepered, (le verd.) a. Tainted with leprosy. 

Lep’erous, a. See Levrovs. 

Lep'id, a. [Lat. Lepidus.) Jocose; chatty ; amusing. (x.) 

Lepid‘ium., n. Gr. lepis, a scale; from the resemblance 
of the silicle.] (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Bras- 
sicacrz. They are annual plants with white flowers. 
L. sativum, the Pepper-grass, is a well-known garden 
salad, native of the East; stem 1 to 3 feet high, very 
branching: leaves variously divided and cut; branches 
without spines. It has a warm and pungent taste. 

Lepidoden dron, n. [Gr. pis, lypidos, and dendron, 
tree.) (Pul.) A genus of fossil plants, abundant in the 
coal-measures. Some species were of small size, but the 
greater number were large trees, 40 or 50 feet long, aud 
more than 4 feet in diameter. They taper upwards, and 
branch generally in a dichotomous manner. 

‘Ley ‘idoids, n. pl. [From Gr. lepis, and ridas, shnpe.} 
22 A family of extinct fossil fishes belonging to the 
oUlite formation, remarkable for their large rhomboidal 
bony scales 

Lepid’olite, n. (Gr. levidos, and Lithos, stone.) (Min.) 
The Lithia-Mica, a mineral of a granular and foliated 
texture. of a peach-blossom color. It is a silicate of 
lithia, alumina, and iron, together with fluoride of po- 
tassjum. The L. of N. America contains the new metals 
Ceesinm and Kubidium. 

Lepidop'ter, n. (Zool.) One of the LEPIDOPTERA, g. v 

Lepidop'tera, n. (Gr. Vis, lepidos, a scale, and 

“ron, a wing.) (Zodl.) Asub-orderof insects which 
contains those generally known by the name of butter- 
flies and moths. They have four membranous wings, 
covered on both sides with minute generally colored 


scales, which appear to the naked eye like a quantity 
of fine dust scattered over them. They possess also a 
long proboscis, or trunk, rolled up spirally: and two 
antenna, generally long, of variable form. The Lepi- 
doptera undergo perfect metamorphosis. In general, 
the females are rather larger than the males, and their 
color less brilliant. In the imago state they are very 
short-lived; the males die shortly atter the act of gener- 
ation is accomplished, and the female soon after she 
deposits her eggs. The nectar of flowers forms their 
principal food, and they suck it up from the depths of 
the narrowest blossoms by means of their proboscis, 
which is wonderfully adapted for the purpose The 
females of different species lay their eggs upon different 
plants, according to the proper food required for the 
oung caterpillar. Thousands of eggs are sometimes 
id by one insect, and they are made to adhere to the 
surface of the leaf on which they are deposited. The 
Iar ve of the L are well known by the name of cater- 
pillar. When ready to be hatched, they come out in a 
worm-like form, the body being cylindrical and com- 
ed of 13 segments. They have 3 pairs of simple ar- 
ticuJated feet, which serve the purpose of walking, and 
from 2 to ö pairs of false legs, short and thick, armed at 
the end with hooks, which enable the animal to fasten 
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itself on leaves, branches, &c. Most of these larva move 
forwards, but some walk backwards,with a sort of leaping 


Pig. 1559. — MoRO-SPHINX CULLING ON A PETUNIA. 


motion; while others draw the body into a loop-form, | 
then suddenly straightening, spring forwards with 
an energetic 
bound. During 
this state of 
their existence, 
they do con- 
siderable daum- 
age to trees, 
shrubs, c., and 
change their 
skin several 
times. They 
then cease feed- 
ing. und change 
into the chrys- 
alis or pupa 
state. (See Car- 
ERPILLAR, and 
Ixsect.) When 
the perfect in- 
sect emerges, 
the wings are 
at first moist 
and unexpand- 
ed; it then ap- 
pears weak; 
but, soon after 
being exposed 
to the air, its 
wings become dryand expand, and the insect seems fuil of 
life and activity. There are supposed to be about 12,000 
species of Lepidoptera, or nearly one-sixth of wll the in- 
sect tribe. More than 2.000 are said to be natives of 
Britain. They present many points of interest to the 
entomologist, especially in their larva and their pupa) 
state; while the beauty und elegance of the forms of 
the perfect insects are xdmired by all. The value of the 
silk cocoons of the pupæ of certain species is almost 
equal to the damage done by the larve of others. The 
Lepidoptera have been divided into three large classes : 
the Diurna, Crepuscularia, and Nocturna ; their popu- 
lar designations respectively being, Butterflies, Hawk- 
moths, and Moths. 

Lepidop’teral, Lepidop’terous, a. Having 
scaly wings, as butterflies belonging to the lepidoptera. 

Lepidosiren, n. [Gr. lepidos, and seiren, siren. ] (Al.) 
The Mud-eel, an animal which in Iate years has given 
rise to much discussion among naturalists, as to whether 
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Fig. 1560. H 
1, chrysalis ; 2, larva of the butterfly Vuleano. 


Fig. 1561, — LEPIDOSIREN. 
it belongs to the class of reptiles or fishes. It is one of 
the most perfectly amphibious of all animals. Its organs 
of respiration are twofold. As in all fishes, it has well- 
organized gills on the inner edge of the branchial arches, 
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and a regular gill-cover, with a small oblong aperture 
in front of the base of the inferior members. Be- 
sides these, it has two well-developed cellular lungs of 
nearly equal size. The body is elongate und fish-like 
in form, covered with oval imbricated scalea, and fur- 
nished with dorsal and caudal membranes reseml.ling 
fins, strengthened with soft-jointed rays. According to 
the supporters of the reptilian theory, these members 
are feet; while those who regard the animal as a fish 
look upon them as fins. Two species of Lepidosiren are 
known, — the L. paradoza and the L. unnectans: the 
former is found in the Amazon, and the latter in the 
Gambia. Several living specimens of the animal found 
in the Gambia have been brought to this country. Dur- 
ing the inundations of the river, large portions of coun- 
try are flooded ; upon the retreat of the waters, the lepi- 
dosirens that are left behind burrow into the mud. The 
sun soon converts this into a hard cake, and they re- 
main cased up into a sort of cocoon of dried mud. They 
remain torpid, and covered with a thick secretion of 
mucus, till the rainy season again commences, and the 
flooded river releases them. The natives eat the lepido- 
sirens, and it is said that, when fried, they closely re- 
semble eels in taste, and have a rich oily flavor. 

Lepido'sis. n. [Gr. Ipis, a scale.) (AMed.) A disease 
characterized by an efflorescence of scales on the body; 
a scaly disease. — Dunglison, 

Lepidos’teus, n. [Gr. lepis, and osteon, bone. ] (Zoöl.) 
A genus of fishes, family Saurid#, containing the bony 
pike, gur-pike, or GAR-FISH, q. v. 

Lep'idote. Lep'idoted. a. [Gr. lepidotos.) (Bot.) 
Scurty, or covered with membranous scales. 

Lepido’tus, n. [Gr. 1 (Jul.) A fossil fish, dis- 
tinguished by its large thick rhomboidal enamelled 
scales, and its hemispherical or obtusely conical teeth ; 
its remains are widely diffused through the Wealdeu 
formation. 

Lep’idus, Marcus Rundus. the Trinmvir, was a mem- 
ber of a distinguished patrician family of Rome. In 
B. C. 49 he held the office of prætor, und at the outbrenk 
of the civil war he joined the popular purty. Left 
preefect of the city while Cæsar was in Spain, he pro- 
cured the appointment of Caexar as director. He be- 
came master of the horse, and in 46 consul with Cæsar ; 
was at Rome xt the time of the murder of the latter, 
and succeeded him as pontifex maximus: had the gov- 
ernment of Narbonnese Gaul, and Hither Spain; joined 
Antony, and was declared an enemy to the state. In 
Oct. 43, the first triumvirate was formed, and the Roman 
world was divided between Octavianus, Antony, and L. 
He was aguin consul in 42; was made governor of Africa 
after the defeat of Brutus and Cassius at Philippi; at- 
tempted afterwards unsuccessfully to make himself in- 
dependent, and lost his provinces and his office. D. 13 Bc. 

Le'pis, n. (Hat.) A scale or scurf, consisting of a thin 
transparent membrane attached by its middle, and hav- 
ing a lacerated irregular margin, owing to the innperfect 
union, towards its circumference, of the cellular tissue 
of which it is composed. 

Lepodac’tyle, n. 12 See LePTODACTYL. 

Lepor’ide, u. pl. ¶ Lat. lepus, a bare.) (Zodl.) A fam- 
ily of rodent quadrupeds of which 
the type. See Lerus. 

Lep’orine, a. [Lat. leporinus, from lepus, leporis, a 
hare.) Belonging to a hare; having the characteristic 
qualities of a hare. 

Lep’ra, n. [Lat] ( Med.) Leprosy. 

Lepros'ity, n. The state of being leprons. (x.) 

Lep’‘rosy, n. [From Lat. lepra.) (Med.) A disease 
characterized by the*formation of scaly patches on the 
skin, of different sizes, but having always nearly a cir 
cular form. Physicians distinguish three varieties of 
this disease, — Lyra vulgaris, or common leprosy; 
Lepra alphos, or white leprosy: and Lepra nigricans, 
or black leprosy. Leprosy first manifests itself in small 
distinct reddish elevations of the cuticle, which enlarge 
till they sometimes attain the size of a crown-piece. 
They are covered with scales, which accumulate und 
form a thick prominent crust, and are quickly repro- 
duced us they fall off. This disease usually makes its 
appearance first about the knee or elbow, and extends 
by degrees along the extremities, till sometimes the 
whole body becomes affected with it. Its progress is, in 
geveral, very slow, and it may continue in the same 
state for years. The general health of the patient is but 
little disturbed by this disease. In lepra alphos the 
scaly patches are smaller than in lepra vulgaris, and 
have also their central parts depressed or indented. 
The lepra nigricans. differs from the others chiefly in 
the color of the patches, which are dark and livid. This 
disease sometimes makes its appearance without any 
apparent cause, sometimes it may be induced by ex- 

ure to cold or damp, and sometimes it is evidently 
ereditary. It is generally tedious of cure. The diet 
should be light and moderate, and all heating and stim- 
ulating liquors avoided. Externally, warm baths, sgul- 
phur-baths, and preparations of tar or creosote, are 
useful. The constitutional treatment will depend upon 
the condition of the body; if weakly, tonics, as quinine 
and iron, are to be administered. A solution of arsenic is 
often of advantage; but, of course, it can only be used 
under medical superintendence. This disease appears 
to have been much more prevalent, and of a severer 
type, in ancient than in inodern times, if, indeed, this is 
the same disease,— many being of opinion that the L. 
of ancient times resembled rather what is now known 
as elephantiasis. — See ELEPHANTIA:I8. 

( Hist.) This contagious disease originated in Egypt 
and Arabia at a very early period. It is frequently 
alluded to in the Scriptures; and special regulations 
were prescribed concerning those afflicted with it by 
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the Mosaic law, n ©. 1491, (Lev. xiii.) Christ healed a 
Ieper in Galilee in 28. It was known to the Greeks and 
Romans, and is described by Hippocrates (B. C. 460-357 ) 
and Galen (150-200). The crusaders introduced the dis- 
ease into Europe, where it raged with such virnlence 
during the Middle Ages, that almost every town had its 
lazar-house for the reception of lepers. In 1225, duriug 
the reign of Louis VIII., there were in France no less 
than 2,000 of these institutions. Since the commence- 
mentof the 17th century the disease has almost entirely 
disappeared from Knrope, where it is now limited to the 
most northern and southern countries. It was very 
prevalent in the Faroe Isles in 1676, and five persons 
were affected with it in Great Britain in 1736. The last 
case mentioned here was described by Dr. Edmouston 
in 1809. 

Lep’rous, Lep’erous, a. Fr. lépreur.] Infected 
with leprosy; covered with white scaly sores. 

Lep’rously, adv. In a leprous manner. 

Lep’rousness, u. State or condition of being leprous ; 
leprosy. 

Leptodac tyl. (Sometimes written LEPODACTYLE ) 
(Gr. leptos, thin, and dactylos, finger.) (Zodl.) A bird or 
other animal having slender toes. — Hitchcock. 

Leptodace’tylous, a. Characterized by slender toes; 
relating or pertaining to the leptodactyls. 

LeptoVogy, n. (Gr. . A detailed and prolix 
discourse on trifles or matters of no moment. 

Leptop’oda, n. Gr. leptos, slender, and pous, foot; — 
alluding to the elongated peduncle.) ( Bot.) A genus of 
plants, order Asleraceze. They are perennial N. American 
-herbs, with the habits of HELENIUM, Q. v. 

Leptosper'mer, ». pl. [Gr. lis, slender, and 
sperma, a seed.) (Bot) A tribe of the order Myrtacew, 
characterized by having capsular fruit. The typical 
gen. is Leptospermum, 2 species of which, L. scoparium 
and (ia, have leaves which are used in the Australian 
colonies as a snbstitate for ten. 

Le’pas,n. [Lat.] (Zoöl.) Agen. of rodent quadrupeds, 
fam. Leporidæ, peculiarly distinguished by having their 
superior incisors double, i. e, each of them has a smaller 
one behind it. The molar teeth are also more numerous 
than in most other Rodentia, there being 6 on each side 
of the upper jaw and five on each side of the lower jaw ; 
the ears are very long, the tail short and turned up. 
The species of this genus are called hares and rabbits, 
The eyes are large and prominent, and, with the well- 
developed ears, serve to announce to these timid and 
defenceless animals remote objects and sounds of peril: 
the strength and proportions of the limbs, of which the 
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Fig. 1502. — TNE common HARE, (Lepus t: 
hind pair is much longer than the fore, enable them to 


escape by rapid flight. The smaller species, as the rab- 
bit, add to their means of safety by burrowing in the 
soil. Among the anatomical characters of the gen. L. 
may be reckoned the rudimental condition of the clav- 
icles, and the reticulate bony structure of the infra- 
orbital spaces. There are many specivs very similar to 
each other. N. America prodnces a number of them, 
some of which inhabit the swamps of the S. States. 

( Astron.) One of the original constellations of Aratus 
and Ptolemy, situated in the N. hemisphere, to the 8. 
of Orion. Its most considerable stars are of the third 
and fourth magnitude. 

L’Erable, iv Jilinois, a post-office of Iroquois co. 

Le Ray, in New York, a township of Jefferson co.; pop. 
about 3.159. 

Le Rays’ville, in New York, a post-village of Jeffer- 
son co., about 12 m. E. N. E. of Watertown, 

Le Rays’ville, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
Bradford co., abt. 16 m. E. by N. of Towanda, 

Lere, a. See Lear, and Leer. 

Lerici, (ler’e-che.) a seaport of Italy, island of Sardinia, 
on the Gulf of Spezzia, 5 m. K. S. E. of Spezzia. The 
town is walled, and protected by a castle. Pop. 5,800. 

Lerida, (ler -a.) n town of Spain, in Catalonia, on the 
Segre, 80 m. W. N. W. of Barcelona. It is considered as 
one of the most important military points in Spain, be- 
ing the key to Aragon and Catalonia, and is strongly 
fortified. Pop. 21,500, 

Lerins Isles, (rd.) a group of islands in the Medi- 
terranean Sea, belonging to France, dep. of Var, consist- 
ing of the islands of St. Marguerite and St. Honorat. 
Tho first is noted as having been the prison of the “ man 
with the iron mask.” 

Le Roi le veut, (ler) rwaw le(r) vuh(r.) [Fr., the 
king wills it.] (Eng. Law.) A form of words by which 
the royal assent is intimated by the clerk of parliament 
to the passing of public bills. To private bills the royal 
assent is expressed by Sit. fait comme il est désiré. The 
dissent of the sovereign to the passing of any measure 
is signified by the words Le roi s’avisera, 
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Leroux’, Prerre,a French socialistic writer, B.at Rennes 
iu 1798, found employment at Paris as a compositor 
and corrector of the press. In 1814 his old schoolfellow, 
M. Dubois, met him in the printing-office in which he 
intended to bring out the Globe. This led to his being 
associated with him in his labors, in which he had De 
Broglie, Guizot, and Cousin for fellow-workets. In 1831 
he became a St. Simonian, abandoned the communion 
when the late Father Enfuntin proposed the question of 
the emancipation of women, and afterwards contributed 
to the KRerua des Deux Mondes, and pursued with 
ardor his attacks on the religion and philosophy then 
prevailing. Since 1843, L. has chiefly occupied himself 
with philosophy applied to socialism, and has had 
Proudhon for an opphnent. In the Legislative Assem- 
bly of 1848, of which he was a member, he distin- 
guished himself by an amendment which bears his 
name, to the effect that all parties found guilty of adul- 
tery snould lose their civil rights. After the coup d'état 
of Dec., 1851, he withdrew to Jersey, and applied him- 
self to literature and philosophy. He has led an active 
literary life, and written many works, the best known 
being De l Humanité, de son Principe et de son Avenir, 
published in 1849. D. 1871. 

Le Roy, in Jilinois, a post-township of McLean co.; 
pop. abt 900. 

Le Roy, in hn, a township of Benton co. 

A post-township of Bremer co. 

Le Roy, in Kansas, a post-village and township of 


Coffey co., abt. 75 m. S. of Topeka; pop. of township) 


abt, 900. 

Le Roy, in Michigan, a township of Calhoun co.; pop. 
abt. 1.700. 

—A village of Genesee co, 2 m. S. E. of Flint. 

—A village of Ingham co., abt. 17 m. E. of Lansing. 

-A township of Oceana co, abt. 36 m. N. by W. of Grand 
Haven. 

Le Roy, in Minnesota, a post-village and township of 
Mower co., abt. 36 m. S. of Rochester; pop. of township 
abt, 500. 

Le Roy, in New York, a post-village and township of 
Genesee co., abt. 46 m. E. by N. of Buffalo; pp. of 
township about 4,627. 

-A township of Jefferson co, 

Le Roy, in 04e, a township of Lake co. : pop. abt. 1,200. 

—A post-village of Medina co., abt. 37 m. S. S. W. of Cleve- 
land. 

—A viliage of Trumbull co., abt. 9 m. N. E. of Warren. 


Le Roy, in Pnasylvania, a post-village and township 
of Bradford co, abt. 140 m. L. of Harrisburg; pop. of 
township abt. 1,400. 

Le Roy, in Wiscemsin, a post-village and township of 
Dodge co., abt. 60 m. N. E. of Madison; pop. of town- 
ship abt. 1,600, 

A township of Monroe co. 

Le Roy, in W. Virginia, a post-office of Jackson co. 

Le Roy Springs, in N. Curolina, a village of Meck- 
lenburg co, 

Lerwick, (ler’rik,) a town of Scotland, and chief town 
of the Shetland Islands, on Brassey Sound, 20 m. N. N. E. 
of Sumborough Head. The inhabitants nre mostly en- 
gaged in the herring and whale fisheries. Manuf. 
Siraw-plaiting and woollens. I. abt. 3,500, 

Le Sage, ALAIN RÉNÉ, a distinguished French novelist 
and dramatist, was n, in Brittany, 1668, and studied at 
the Jesnit's College at Vannes. In 1692 he went to Paris, 
where his talents and manners procured him admission 
into the best society. and he soon adopted the profe sion 
of an unthor. He studied the Spanish language, and 
produced a multitude of translations, or imitations, of 
Castilian dramas and romance. His comedy of Crispin 
the Rival of his Master, first attracted the public notice, 
but his success as a novelist has most contributed to 
make him known to foreigners. Le Diable Boiteauz, 
known in Englund by the title of The Devil upon Two 
Sticks, became extremely popular; the comedy of Tur- 
caret added to his fame, and that fame was soon ren- 
dered imperishable by his admirable Gil Blas. Le Sage 
was endowed with great literary fertility. He composed 
24 dramatic pieces, and had a share in the composition 
of 76 others. Among his novels are, The Adventures of 
Guzman d' Alfarache; The History of Estovanille Gon- 
zalex, &c. D. 1747. 

Lesbos. See MITYLENE. 

Lese-majesty, n. (Law.) Same as Leze-MASESTY, 7.0. 

Lesina, (les’e-na.) (Anc. Paros.) An island of Aus- 
trin, in the Adriatic, prov. Dalmatia, 23 m. S. E. of Spa- 
latro. Ext. 40 In. long. and average breadth bet. 2 and 
6m. Soil, fertile; producing wine, figs, rosemary-oil, 
&c.; also marble. Pop. estimated 14,000. — Its principal 
town, Lesina, has a pop. of abt. 2,500. 

Lesion, (/ézhun,) n. Fr.; from Lat. læsion, ldo, lesus, 
to hurt, to injure.) (Surg.) A surgical term for any 
structural burst or injury to an internal organ. Any 
wound, breach, or loss of substance, caused by discase 
or accident to a part, is called a lesion. 

(Sent. Law.) A term to denote injury or prejudice 
sustained by a minor or by n person of weak capacity, 
sufficient to be a ground of action to reduce or set aside 
the deed which caused the lesion. 

Leslie, Cuartes Ronert, a distinguished modern painter 
and author, B. in London, of American parents, in 1794. 
In 1799 his father quitted England and settled in Phila- 
delphia. After receiving the ordinary school education, 
young L. was apprenticed to a bookseller in Philadel- 
phia; but the occupation was from the first distasteful 


to him; and eventually he was allowed to follow the 
bent of his inclination, and returned to London in 1813, 
with the view of becoming an artist. His first in- 
structors in England wero both American-Lorn artists 
—the venerable president, West, aud Washington All- 
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—adv. 


—n. Not so much; a smaller portion. 


LESS 


ston. The first picture which gained him fame was 
Anne Page and Slender, exhibited at the British Insti- 
tution in 1819. This was followed at the succeeding 
exhibition of the Royal Academy by Sir Roger de 
Cuverley going lo Church, a work which excited general 
interest and admiration; and from this time forward 
his pictures steadily displayed increasing power. Must 
of his productions are illustrative of the works of 
Shakspeare, Addison, Fielding, Goldsmith, Cervant 
Molière, &c., &c.; but he has taken subjects suggeste 
rather than described by them; and to use the words of 
a contemporary, it may be doubted whether the passages 
of quaint humor in any of these writers were ever 
represented with so genial a feeling, so much regard for 
the author, aud so much respect for the spectator. In 
1821 Leslie was elected Associate of the Academy: and 
in 1826, R. A. In 1833 he was appointed by the United 
States Government professor of drawing in the Military 
Academy at West Point; which post, after a trial of 
five months, he resigned, and returned finally to Eng- 
land. Mr. Leslie used with success the pen as well as 
the pencil. In 1845 he published a life of his friend 
Constable, the painter. From 1848 to 1851 he filled the 
post of professor of painting at the Academy, and his 
lectures have been published. with additions, as a 
Handbook for Young Painters. At the time of his death 
he was engaged on the Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
which has been since published under the editurship of 
Mr. Tom Taylor. D. 1859. 

Leslie, Sin Joux, a Scottish mathematician and physi- 
cist, B. in Largo, Fifeshire, 1766. After c leting his 
education at the universities of St. Aud s and Edin- 
burgh, and travelling as tutor in the United States, he 
returned to Scotland, and, obtaining letters of introdue- 
tion to individuals of literary and scientific celebrity, 
set out for London, where he for some tine gained a 
subsistence by translating and compiling scientific 
works. In 1805 he became professor of mathematics 
in the University of Edinburgh. In 1809 he obtained 
the chair of natural philosophy, upon the death of 
Professor Playfair; and from that period until his death 
he produced a succession of valuable works on snbjects 
connected with natural philosophy. In 1832 he was 
knighted. Ile contributed treatises on Achromatic 
Glasses, Acoustics, Climate, Cold, Dew, Meteorology, &c., 
to the “ Encyclopædia Britannica,” and also furnished 
the“ Edinburgh Review“ and the “ Edinburgh Trans- 
actions ” with many excellent papers. Among his larger 
works may be cited The Elements of Geometry, Elements 
of Natural Philosphy, and an Account of Experiments 
and Instruments depending on the Relation of Heat to 
Moisture. He was also the inventor of the differential 
thermometer. D. 1832. 

Leslie. in Michigan, a post-village and township of 
Ingham co., abt, 22 m. E.S.E. of Lausing; pop, of town- 
ship about 1,800. 

Les'lie, in Ohio. a post-office of Van Wert co. 

Lesmahago, (Irs-ma-hai'go,) or Abbey Green. a 
village and parish of Scotland, in Lanark co., on the 
Clyde, 6 m. W. S. W. of Lanark. The celebrated falls of 
the Clyde are in this parish. Pip. about 8,800. 

Lespede’za, „. [In honor of Lespedez, governor of 
Florida.] (Bit.) A genus of plants, order Fabacræ. 
They are perennial plants, with leaves palmately tri- 
folate, reticnlate-veined, L. capitata, the Bush Clover, 
is an erect, hairy, half shrubby plant, found in dry soils 
from Canada to the Carolinas. Stem, 2 to 4 feet high; 
leaves numerous, 

Less. A terminant syllable of many nonns and a few 
adjectives. It is a privative term, denoting lack or 
deprivation; as, childless (without children), moneyless, 
witless, &c. 

Less, d. [Irregular comp. of little. A. S. les: Goth.lans, 
empty, blank, fralinsan, to lose utterly; akin to Gr. 
lid, to lose.] Bereft of part of that indicated by little; 
smaller; inferior; not so large or great. 


‘ "Tis less to conquer than to make wars cease."—Lord Halifaz. 


Not so much; in a smaller or lower degree, 


Happy. and happy still she might have prov d, 
Were she less beautiful or less below d. — Hope. 


“Feelings . . . with less of earth in them than heaven.”—Scots, 


—The inferior; the younger; as, St. James the Lees. 

Lessee’.n. [From lease.) (Law.) The person to whom 
a lease is given, or who holds laud or real-estate on lease; 
us, the lessee of a theatre, 

Lessen, (les'n,) v. a. [From less. Goth. galunjan, to 
take off, to separate.] To make less in bulk, quantity, 
number, or amount; to make smaller; to diminish; as. 
to lessen an indemnity.— To make less in degree, stat: 
or quality; to diminish in value; as, to lessen a punish- 
ment. —To reduce in dignity or estimation; to degrade; 
to abate; to weaken ; to lower. 

“St. Paul chose to magnify his office when evil men conspired 
to lessen it.” Atterbury. 


v. n. To become less in bnik, quantity, number, or 


amount; to be diminished or reduced.— To become less 
in degree, quality, or intensity; to decrease; to shrink; 
to contract; as, public faith in the government is daily 
lessening. 


Les’‘sen, a town of Germany, in Brunswick, dist. of 


Wolfenbüttel; pop. 4,500. 


Les’seps, VICOMPTE FERDINAND DE, a French diploma- 


tist and engineer, B. at Versailles, 1805, was appointed, 
in 1828, attaché to the French consulate at Lisbon; and 
after holding various consular offices in Europe and the 
East, was made consul at Barcelona, in 1842, duriug the 
bombardment of which town he zealously devoted him- 
self to protect French life and property, besides afford- 
ing an asylum to Spaniards and others on board Freuch 
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ships. His celebrity, however, rests chiefly on his scheme | 


to pierce the Isthmus of Suez by means of a canal, which 
was carried out successfully through the most formida- 
ble opposition and difficulties; and on his still more 
gigantic uadertaking to cnt aship canal through the 
Isthmus of Panama. See Srez and PANAMA (p. 2006), 

Lesser, Cr.) . [A. S. kissa, lesse.] Less; smaller; 
interior. (Of infrequent use.) 


Les‘ses, u. pl. [Fr. tatssés.) The voided excrement of 
animals. 

Lessines, (Lesen.) a town of Belgium, in Hainault, 
on the Dender, 20 m. N. N. W. of the Muns. Manuf. 
Chicory and salt. Pop, 5,500. 

Les“ sing, Go;tuoty Erun ux, a distinguished German 
critic, dramatist, and miscellaneous writer, u. ut 
in Lusace, 1729. He was educated at the public-sel 
of Meissen and the university of Leipsic, and was from 
the first an ardent and laborious student. He was at- 
tracted to the stage; and his first essays in literature 
were dramatic compositions, After various literary at- 
tempts at Berlin, he went to Wittenberg, where he 
graduated M.A.; and on his return to Berlin, in 1753, 
he became the intimate friend and cordjutor of Moses 
Mendelssohn and the publisher Nicolai. Under their 
joint care appeared the journal entithed Bibliothek der 
schönen Wissenschaften. L. remained at Berlin, zeal- 
ously pursuing his chosen tasks, till 1760, when he re- 
moved to Breslau, having been named secretary to the 
Prussian general in command there. After five years, 
he again returned to the rita and in 1770 was np- 
pointed librarian to the prince of Brunswick, at Wolfen- 
büttel. He made a short visit to Italy two years later, 
lost his wif in 1776, and after a long decline of health, 
spirits, and mental power, he died in 1781. Loa great 
aim was to infuse a new spirit into the literature of his 
country, and to refine and polish its styl ad he snc- 

His writings are among the classics of German 
ture, and are especially distinguished for masterly 
criticism. forcible retsoning, and clear, nervous style. 
“Te thinks,” says Carlyle, “with the clearness and 
piercing sharpness of the most expert > but a 

genial fire pervades him —a wit, a hear 

richness and fineness of nature, to which most I 

are strangers.” Among his dramatic works are, Miss 
Sara Simson, Minna von hun,ẽQab, Emilia Galotti, and 
Nathan the Wise (his last work, which was not pub- 
lished till 1779). Of his prose works may be mamed, 
Fuheln. Litteratur- Briefe, Dramaturgie (which first 
made Shakspeare really known to the Germans), and 
Lancam. The celebrated Wolfenbüttel sche Fragmente, 
in which so bitter an attack was made on Revelation, 
first appeared in 1774, in the work entitled Beiträge zur 
Geschichte und Litteratur aus den Schiitzen der Herzog- 
lichen Billinthek zu Wolfenbüttel. They were long at- 
tributed to L.. but were in fact written by the elder 
Reimarus, and ouly annotated by L. Coleridge was a 
diligent student of Les works; and some passages in 
the Cunfessions of an Inquiring Spirit were made the 

ground o a charge of plagiarism from L. 
y, in Missouri, a village of Benton co., about 70 

S. W. of Jefferson City. 

Lessoe, or Lassoe, (ls-:0',) an island of Denmark, in 
the Cattegat, IZ miles N.E. of Jutland: urra, 42 sq. m. 
The inhabitants are mostly engaged in fisuing and agri- 
cultural pursnits. Pop. 2,700. 

Lesson, (en,) n. Fr. leçon; Lat lectin, lectionis, 
from lego, Irctuen, to pick up, gather, or collect, to read.) 
A reading; a reading out or aloud; anything read or 
recited to a teacher, by a pupil or learner, for improve- 
Ment, or such a portion of a book as a pupil learus and 
Tepeats at one time; a tisk. 

I but repeat that le. “— Denham, 

—A portion of Scriptt read in divine service; as, here 
endeth the secoud lesson. — A portion of a book or manu- 
script assigned by a preceptor to n pupil to be learned, 
or for an exercie; — bence, anything to be learned ; 
precept, doctrine, or notion inculcated. — A severe lec- 
ture; rebuke; reproof; instruction, truth, or example 
taught by experience; as, the lessons of adversity. 

She would give her a lesson for walking so late. - Sidney. 
(Mus.) A nv l composition picked out or copied 
for an instrum 
~ Good l ssons ret for a flute out of tune. 
r. 4. To instruct; to teach; to impart knowledge, 
“Even in kind love, I do conjure thee to lesson me.” — Shaka, 
Lessor’, u. (Law.) One who grants a lease ; — opposed 


*— Daries. 


conj. [A.S leas, abatement, privation, or taking 
©] That net: for fear that; — u word denoting 
privation, prevention, or a separating or taking nway. 
"Lest they falut at the sad sentence rigorously urg d. - Milton. 
Lester. in Minh, n post-office of Marion co. 


in Jowa, a post-township of Blick Hawk co.; 1 


Er Estrange, Sin Roser, a partisan of Charles I., born 
1616, famous as a political writer and translator from! 


rned languages, D. 1704. 
Les'tris. u. (ir- a plunderer; strictly applied to a 
pirate ship.) (Zool) A genus of the Larida, or Gull 


family, distingnished from the true Gulls by having 
their large, membranous nosttils opening near the point | 
and edge of the beak, and their tail being pointed The 
pursue the small gulls with singular pertinacity and’ 
boldness, to fob them of their food; — hence their name, 
Lesueur, Evstacnue, (les-soo’rr.) a French painter, B. in 
Paris, 1617, and surnamed the“ Raphael of France.” He 
studied under Vouet, and early in life attracted the no- 
tice of Poussin. Displaying ‘great disregard of court 
patronage, lie worked only fur private individuals and 
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for religious establishments, and, while still young, re- 
tired to a cloister. He was the first painter in France 
during the reign of Louis XIV., and surpassed Lebrun, | 
his rival, in grace and vigor. Among the most impor- 
tant of his works were the Life of St. Brunn, in twenty- 
two subjects; St, Puul Preaching at Ephesus, and The 
Martyrdom of St, Lawrence, 

Le Sueur, in Minnesota, n S. S. E. central co.; area, abt. 
450 sq. m. Rivers, St. Peter's, or Minnesota, and Le 
Sueur. Surface, undulating; soil, fertile. Cap. Le Sueur. 
Pup. (1880) 16,104, 

—A_ post-village, cap. of Le Sueur co, on the Minnesota 
River, lout 50 m. S.W. of St. Paul, 

Let, v. (A. S. lætan, letun; O. Sux. lûtan; Ger. lassen ; 
Icel. táta; s Goth. letan, to permit to depar t to set free; 
Sansk, Ju to lvose.] ‘To permit; to allow; to suffer; to 
give leave or power by a positive act; or, ‘negatively, to 
withhold denial or restraint; not to prevent. 

To lease; to grant possession and use for a specified com- 
pensation; as, to let a house. (See below, f Let out.) 
She let her second floor to a very genteel man.“ — Tatler. 
Note. — Let, in the imperative mood, is employed as 
an auxiliary to denote resolution, fixed purpose, ardent 
desire, expressed wish, 
Let these describe the undescribable.” 

—Exhortation; incitement. 

“ Liberty ‘s in every blow! let us do or die ! "— Burns, 

—Permission; command, 

et us worship God,’ he says. with solemn air,”"—Burns. 

—Concession; allowance; license. 

“ O'er golden sands let rich Pactolus flow."— Pope, 

Let-alome principle. Fr. laissez-faire, let alone.) (Pol. 
Fron.) The doctrine of non-interference of the state 
with the interests of social economy.— To let alone, to 
leave; to suffer to remain without molestation or inter- 
ference; as, let me alone. 

“This notion might be let alone and despised, as a piece of 
harmless, unintelligible enthusiasm.” — Rogers. 

To let blood, to phlebotomize; to bleed; to puncture a 
vein in order that blood may flow. 

“ Lets purge this choler without letting blood.'— Shaka, 

To fet down, to lower; to cause to sink, fall, or be de- 
pressed. 

Let down thy pitcher, that I may drink. — Gen. xxiv. 14. 
To reduce in tempering; to soften in malleability; as, 
to let down steel articles in process of manufacture, 

You must let it down, that is. make it softer by tempering in” 

uron. 

To let drive, or fly, to send forth with violent impul- 
sion; as, lo lrt fly an arrow. 

© He let drive at his antagonist with a blow straight out from 
the shoulder. '— Egan. 

To let in, or into, to admit; to suffer 
enter; as, fo let in a visitor. 

»Wnat boots it at one gate to make defence, 
And at nuother to let in the foe.” — Milton. 
To insert, as an extraneous adjunct ; ns, to let ma wedge. 

To let loose, to suffer todepart ; to allow to go at large; 
to remove restraint from. 

To let out, to allow to escape, as a bird or animal, — 
To loosen by extending; to enlarge: as, to let out the 
tuckers of a dress. — Tu lense; to let on hire; as, to let 
out a farm, to let ont a vehicle. 

To (et off, to discharge, as the arrow of a bow, or the 
charge of a gun. 

" Charging my pistol with powder. I let it of in the air.’ —Swift. 
To release, as from a promise or engagement; to suffer 
to evade, or escape from, as a punishment; as, I et him 
off it being his first offer ce, 

uv. n. To be leased, or let; as, he has a house fo let, 

Let. v.a. A. S. lettan; D. letten.) To impede; to keep 
back; to obstruct; to retard; to withhold, 

‘* Their senses are not letted from enjoring their objects." — 

—n. Hinderance; obstacle ; obstruction ; impediment. (x.) 

* Secret lets and difficulties in public proceedings.” — Hooker. 


Let, a termination of diminutive words; as, wavelet, a 
small wa streamlet, ringlet, tartlet, rivulet, &e. 

Letart’, in Ohio, a township of Meigs co. pop. abt. 1,700. 

Letart Falls, in Ohio, u post-village of Meigs co., abt. 
110 m. S.E. of Columbus. 

Letch, n. A leach-tub. See Lxach. — In some parts 
of England, an oblong swamp, 

—r.a. Same as LEACH, g. v. 

Letcher, in AKentucly, an E. by S. co adjoining Vir- 

ginin; area, abt, 300 sq. m. Rivers. The head-waters 

of the Kentucky River. and some other small streams. 

Surface, Diversified with mountains and valleys, the 

Cumberland Mountains forming the S. E border, Sail. 

Ae ly fertile, Min. Coal, in considerable quanti- 

Cap. Whitesburg. 
b. u. Same as Leacn-tun, Q. v. 

‘thal, a. [Lat lethalis, from lelum, death, as imply- 
ing forgetfulness of all our earthly cares, from Gr. /F. 
forgetfulness, from lantlino, Lithein, to escape notice.) 

Cansing oblivion ; — hence, deadly ; mortal; fatal. 
Lethargie. Lethargical, (le-thirjik,) a. bau 

lethargicus; Gr. lethargticas. See LETHARGY.) Dull: 
drowsy ; preternaturally disposed to be sleep heavy; 
torpid; as, a lethargic constitution. —Resembling, or be- | 
longing to, or caused by lethargy: as, n lethargic sleep. 

Lethar’gically, adr. In a lethargic manner; heav- 
ily; drowsily. 

Lethar’ Klenlness. Lethar’gicness, u. Dispo- 
sition to lethargy; morbid inclination to sleep; preter- 
natural drowsiness; heaviness. 

Leth/‘argize, r.a. To make lethargic; to denden. 

| Leth’ argy, n. [Fr.léthargie ; Lat. lethargta ; Gr. léthar- 


— Byron, 


to come in or 


Sidney. 


(Letter, „. 
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getfulness.] (Med.) A state of unnaturally profound and 
continuous sleep. It is intermediate between heavy sleep 
and astate of complete coma, and may result from severe 
exertion of Che body or mind; but it is also trequently 
produced by congestion of the blood in the vessels of the 
brain; and hence it is often a symptom of great danger, 
frequently preceding an attack of apoplexy. It may 
alsa be cansed by the action of any narcotic substance, 
or of alcoholic hquers. In general, the cure is effected 
by the removal A the cause by which it has been 
brought about. If the result of a determination of 
blood to the head, then topical bleedings by cupping, 
and purgatives, are required ; but if, on the other land, 
it proceed from nervous weakness, then tonics, stimu- 
lants, and a generous diet, are necessary.— See Aro- 
PMX I, COMA. 
—Dulness; inaction; unnatural quietude, 
* Europe lay then under a deep lethargy.” — Atterbury. 


Lethe, (the) n. Gr. Lé-thé, the river of oblivion.) 
(Gr. Myth.) One of the rivers of Hell, whose waters the 
souls of the dead drank after they had been confined for 
a certain space of time in Tartarus. The draught caused 
them to forget whatever they hud done, seen, or heard 
betore, as the name implies. 

—Oblivien: forgetfulness; a draught of oblivion. 

“ The conquering wine hath steept our sense 
In soft and delicate lethe. * 

—Death; eternity. — Hubs. (n.) 

Le'thean, d. Gr. létharos.} 
superinducing oblivionsness; as, a lethean draught. 

Le'theon,. n. [Gr. 15-të] (Mel) A name formerly 
given to sulphuric ether when inbaled as an anæsthetic 
agent, — Dunglison, 

Le'theonize, r.a. To place under the influence of 
letheon ; hence, to cause to become oblivious or uncon: 
RCIONS. 

Lethif’erous, a. [Fr. 1/thifere.] Deadly: fatal; occa- 

sioning death or destruction; as, a lethiferous drug. 

(From t] One who lets, allows, or per- 
mits —One who retards, obstructs, or binders. — One 
who gives veut: as. a blood-/elfer. 

Letter. u. [Fr. bitre: Lat litera, from lino, litem, to 
daub, lay on, smear upon; as the early mode of writing 
was by graving the characters upon tablets smeared 
over with wax.) A mark or character, written, printed, 
engraved, or painted, used as the representative of a 
sound, or of the articulation of the human organs of 
speech, — One of the elements of syllabic speech. — See 
ALPHABET; PH ; WRITING, 

An epistle; a written or printed message or despatch; 
an inscribed missive, — Verbal expression; literal defi- 
nition of sense or meaning. 


In obedience to human jaws, we must observe the letter of the 
lav. —Jeremy Taylor. 


Cansing forgetfulness; 


—pl.  Erndition; learning: intellectual lore or accom- 
Plishinents; as, a man of /edters, the world of letters. 
(Printing) Type: a character formed of metal or 
wood (nsually of metal) and used in printing books, &c.; 
also, type, in a collective sense; as, black-letter. 
Dead letter, and Dead-letter Office. See DEAD-LEITER; 
DEAD-LETTER OFFICE. 

a. To impress with letters; to form letters on; as, to 
letter the binding of a book. 

Let't board, n. (Printing.) A board on which 
pe type is laid, previous to electrotyping or distri- 

mtion, 

Let'ter-box, n. 

Let'ter-ense. n. 
deposition of letters. 

( Printing.) The case in which types are kept for use. 

Lettered, rd.) d. Literate; educated; erudite; 
versed in science or literature; as, a lellered man, a 
lettered education. — Pertaining to letters or learning; 
suitable to letters. — Furnished with, or demonstrated 
by letters; as, lrftered cuts. 

Let‘ter-founder, n. A type-founder; one who casts 
letters for printing. 

Lettering, n. Act or process of impressing or im- 
printing letters, 

—The type or letters so impressed. 

Letterken’ ny. in i nnsylrania,a township of Frank- 
lin co.; pep. about 2,700, 

Lettern, „. Same us LECTURN, q. v. 

Letter of Advice. (%u) A letter usually written 
by the drawer of a bill of exchange to the drawee, as 
well to prevent fraud or alteration of the bill, as to let 
the drawce know what provision has been made for the 
payment of the bill. 

Letter of Attorney. letter or instrument by which 
one person authorizes another to do some act for him, 
such as to sign a deed, collect rents, &c the party so 
authorized to act being called the attorney of the other. 
The terms of the letter must be strictly adhered to, for 
the principal is only bound for the acts of bis agent to 
the nt that he authorized him to act. It includes, 
however, an authority to do everything that is abso- 
lutely necessary in carrying out the orders of the letter. 
The authority to act ceases on the death of the person 
granting it. 

Letter of Cachet. See Cacnet (LETTRE, DE.) 

Letter of Credence. See CREDENTIAL, 

Letter of Credit. (mm.) An order given by a banker, 
or other person, at one place, to his agent in another, 
authorizing him to pay to a particular individual a cer- 
tuin sum of money. A letter of credit is not a negotia- 
ble instrument, and therefore only the person named in 
it can legally demand payment. 

Let'ter-office, n. A post-office; a place for the de- 
positing and distribntion of letters, 


—t. 


A box or receptacle for letters. 
A case, book, or portfolio, for the 


gta, from léthargos, forgetting, forgetful, from 4é-thé, fur- 
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Letter of License. (Law.) An instrument by which 
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creditors allow toa party 
time for payment of debts and management of affairs, 

Letter-of-marque. See Marque. 

Letter-paper,n = Writing-paper; post-paper ; — par- 
ticularly as distinguished from foolscap. 

Let'ter-press, n. Print; letters or words impressed 
or imprinted on paper or ether material by meansul types; 
— sometimes used in coutradistinction to engraving. 

Letters Close. Eng. Luo) Letters sealed up, con- 
taining grants of the g, and, being of private con- 
cern, they are thos distinguished from Letters putent. 

Letters-Patent, (Law.) The nume of an instrument 
granted by the government to convey n right to the 
patentee, ns a patent for a tract of lund; or to secure 
to hima right which be already possesses, us a patent 
for a new invention or discovery. L. IV are matter of 
record. ‘They are so called because they ure not sealed 
up. but are granted open. See Patent, page 1883. 

Letters Testamentary. (Las.) An instrument 
in writing granted by the judge or the officer having 
jurisdiction of the probate of wills, under his hand and 
official seal, making known that at u certain date the 
last will and testament of — was duly proved before 
him; that the probate and grant of administration was 
within his jurisdiction; and he accordingly certifies 
“that the administration of all and singular the goods, 
chattels, and credits of the said deceased was granted 
to — (the executor named in the will), “ he hav- 
ing been already sworn well and faithfully to adminis- 
ter the sume....and also to render a just and true 
account thereof.” 

Let’'ter-wood, n. (Bot.) A species of plant, genus 
Brosimum, native of Guiana. The wood is very hard, 
of a beautiful brown color, variegated with black spots 
resembling hieroglyphics. 

Let‘ter-writer, n. A correspondent; one who writes 
letters, 

A press or apparatus for copying letters. 

Letter-writing. (Lit.) A branch of literature which, 


unfortunately, is but little studied. It is to be regretted | 


that more pains are not taken to excel in an art which 
is so commonly and so universally practisal. There are 
comparatively few persons that can write a good letter; 
and yet it is an attainment that may be reached by 
comparatively little pains and study. A good letter re- 
quires to be easy, natural, and well expressed, suited to 
the circumstances, and to the character of the person 
to whom it is addressed. It is exceedingly doubtful 
whether epistolary communication was Known in the 
Homeric age, which is assigned by various chronologists 
to different periods between B. c. 1184 and 681. David 
wrote a letter to Joab, and dispatched it by Uriah, B. 0. 
1035 (2 Sım. xi. 14,15), and Jezebel wrote letters in 
Ahab’s naime, and sealed them with his seal, B. b. 899 (1 
Kings xxi. S). The classical authors regarded Atossa, 
queen of Darius I. (Hystaspes), who flourished in the 
6th cent. B. O, as the inventor of letter-writing. 

L. et tie, Let’tish, n. or u. ( Philol.) The name for that 
branch of the Aryan family of languages which includes 
the old Prussian and the living dialects of Lithuania, 
© urland, and Livonia, 

Let’ting, n. The letting ont on lease, asa honse or farm. 

—The allotting or placing out work to be done by con- 
tract; as, the letting of a length of railroad. 

Lettuce, (tis, n. [Fr. laitue; Lat. lactuca, from 
lac, lactis, milk. See LACTFAL ] (Hort.) A smooth, her- 
baceous, annual plant, containing a milky juice, which 
has been cultivated from very early times. It is much 
used as asalad. There are many varieties of cultivated 
lettuce, which are divided into two families — the cos, 
and the cabbage. Tie cos varieties are distinguished 
by being of an upright growth, and are more grown in 
summer than winter. The cabbage lettuce is grown at 
all seasons, but more especially in winter, on account 
of its superior hardihood. It grows close to the ground, 
and produces a blanched heart, like the cabbage, with- 
out assistance. When young, the cabbage vari are 
generally sweeter than those of the cos at the same age, 
but at full growth this is reversed; hence, the latter are 
preferred for salads, aud the former fur svups.— See 
Lactuca. 

Le Tun'breville. in 0%o, a village of Marion co, 
about 55 m. N. of Columbus. 

Leuaniline, (lu-an'e-leen,) n. (Chem.) A base obtained 
from aniline by acting on a salt of rosauiline with sul- 
phide of ammonium. It is a dazzlingly white crystal. 
line solid, soluble in water. and forming well-defined 
salts with the acids, It differs from rosaniline, in con- 
taining two equivalents of hydrogen less than that alka- 
loid; in other words, leuaniline seems to bear the same 
relation to rusaniline that white indigo does to the blue 
variety. 

Leuca, (Capo di.) (ah,) the most S. EH. extremity 
of Italy, 25 m. S. E. of Otranto; Lat. 3% 49/6” N., Lou. 
180 22’ 5” E. 

Leucan’‘themuam, n. [Gr. ukos, white, 
Hower; the heads have large, white, conspicuous rays. | 
(Bot) A genus of plants, order Astracew, They are 
perennial herbs, with alternate leaves, L. redgare, the 
White-weed, or Ox-eye Daisy, is a great annoyance to 
farmers, rapidly overspreading pastures and neglected 
fields throughout N. America, 

Leuce, or The Isle of Serpents, (Loose, ) n high 
islet of the Black Sea, 22 m, H. of the delta of the Danube, 

Leucine, n. (Chem) A substance formed during the 
decomposition of cheese, muscle, or gluten, in the pres- 
ence of water. It forms crystalline salts with several 
of the acids. It is somewhat cholesterine in appear- 

ance. It is sparingly soluble in cold water, but readily 
so in hot. It has an unctuous feel, aud sublimes at 
340° in woolly flocculi. 


„ anthos, 
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who has failed in his trade Leneip’pus, a Greck philosopher, who lived between Lava’ri-fa/cias, n. 
pp 


the 4th and oth centuries B. c., and to whom the first) 

idea of the atomic system is attributed, which was alter- 

wards perfected by his disciple Democritus, Kepler and 

Descartes were much indebted to the ancient doctrines 

of these masters for the explanation of the plauctary 

vortices. Bacon remarks that Democritus and Leucip- 
pus were so much taken up with the particles of things 
as to neglect their structure. 

eite, n. [Fr., from Gr. leukos.) (Min.) A crystal- 

lized silicate of alumina and potash, of n gray or white 
color, generally opaque, and resembling garnet in form. 
Tt usually occurs in lava, especially in that of Vesuvius; 
hence it is also termed Vesurian and Vulcanic garne 

Leucitic, a. ( Min.) Containing or resembling leucite. 

Leucocy tha’ mia, n. [Gr. leukos, kytos, cell, und 
uima, bib. (.) A condition of the blood which 
consists in the superabundant development of the white 
corpuscles. 

o-ethiop'ie, a. [Gr. leukos, and aithiapos, 

White and black jis the albinvof the negror * 

J on. (Gr. leukos, white.) (Med) A white 

opacity of the cornea of the eye. It is occasioned by 

acute inflammation, causing a deposition of lymph 

either upon the surface or into the substance of the 

wea. When merely superficial, it often passes away 
with the cessation of the inflanunation, bat when deep- 
seated, it is often incurable. Astringent lutions are gen- 
erally recommended, 

Leucop/‘athy, n. Gr. leukos, and pathos, condition.] 
The state or condition of an albino, or of a white off 
spring of black parents. 

Leucophane, (/i/ko-/in,) n. [From Gr. leukophanés.} 
(in.) A silicate of glucina and lime with fluoride of 
sodium, found in the syenite of Norway, 

Leucophlegmacy, (la-hojleg’ua-se,) n. [Gr. leuko- 
pllegmatia, trom trates, white, und phlegma, phlegm] 
(Med.) A pallid, flabby state of body. 

Leucophiegmatic, u. Fr. leacopilegmatique, from 
Gr. leucophiegmatos.| Affected with a dropsical habit of 
body; with a white, bloated skin. 

Leucop’yrite, v. (Gr. J. and 
An ore of iron, color between silv 
gray. Comp, Arsenic 728, iron 27.2 

Leucorrhwe’a, n. Gr. leukos, white, and rheo, to flow.] 
(Med.) The fluor albus. 

Leucoth'en, n. (Astron.) An asteroid discovered by 

n 1855. 

lop, n. An albino of black parents. 

(Ge. leukos, White.] White; applied par- 

ticularly to the albino class of people, 

Leuctra, (u a village of Greece, in Boeotia, 6 m. 
from Thebes, famous for the victory of Epaminondas 
over the Lacedwinonians, B. C. 371, 

Leuk, or Loueche. (%.) a village of Switzerland, 
canton of Valais, on the Rhone, at its confluence with 
the Dala, 15 m. E.N E. of Sion, and 4,500 feet above the 
sen; pop. 600. — It is noted in connection with the Baths 
of Leuk, situated 8 m. northward, at the head of the 
valley of the Dala, and the foot of the ascent over the 
Gemmi Pass. At this place, which is 4,500 feet above 
the sea, there is a hamlet of 300 inhabitants, and several 
lodging-honses and hotels for the accommodation of pa- 
tients and travellers, The springs have a high temper- 
ature (120° F.), are slightly saline, chalybeate, and sul- 
phurcous, and are used both for drinking and bathing. 
They are chiefly useful in diseases of the skin; and one 
peculiarity is the length of time the patients remain in 
the baths — as long as eight hours a day. For this pur- 
pose there are several apartments of 20 feet square, in 
which as many as 15 or 20 persons of both sexes, chid in 
long woollen dresses, bathe in common; sitting up to 
their necks in water, they beguile the time with con- 
versation, chess, reading the newspapers, &c. There 
appears to have been a bathing establishment here as 
eariy as the 12th century. 

Leu’then, or Lissa. (Hst) The Prussians, under Fred- 
erick IL, after an obstinate contest, defeated the Aus- 
trians, led by Prince Charles of Lorraine and Marshal 
Daun, at the village of Leuthen, near Lissa, in Silesia, 
Dec. 5, 1757. The Austrians withdrew through Lissa. 

Levan’na, in New York, a post-village of Cayuga co., 
about 14 m. S. W. of Auburn. 

Levnn'na, in Ohia, a post-village of Brown co, on the 
Ohio River, about 52 m, above Cincinnati. 

Levant, (grun, a. [Fr., the Levant, the East, from 
lever, to raise or tise; Lat. era, tu raise. See Lever.) 
Denoting the part of the hemisphere where the sun 
rises; eastern; — opposed to ponent. 

—n. A term applied to that part of the Mediterranean Sea 
which is bounded by Asia Minor on the N. ria und 
Palestine on the E., Egypt and Barca on the S, and by 
the island of Candia and the rest of the Mediterranean 
onthe W. 

Levant’, v. a. To flee one's creditors; to decamp 
discreditable manner; as, he lecunted with his Ir 
wife, (English cant.) 

Levant’, in Muine, a post-village and township of Pe- 
novscot co., about 75 in, N.E, of Augusta; pop. of town- 
ship about 1,5014. 

Levant, in New Fork, a village of Chantauqua co., 
abont 18 m. EK. S. E. of Mayville. 

Levanter. „. Astrong wind in the Mediterranean, 

blowing from the eastward. — One who decamps from a 

urso without paying his losses in betting; a de- 

—hence, any one who elopes or runs away in a 
disgraceful manner. (Eng. cant.) 

Lev'antine, «a. [Fr.] Having reference or pertaining 
to the Levant; as, the Levantine trude. — A sort of silk 


Eng. pyrite ] (Min.) 
white und steel- 


a 
d's 


cloth. 
Levant’-nat, n. 


(Bot.) See Cocculus INDICUS, 
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LEVE 


[Low Lat., cause to be levied.] 
(Law,) A writ of execution issned at common law. 

Leva'tor, n. [From Lat. levare, to raise.) ( Anat.) The 
name given to certain muscles which serve the purpose 
of lifting the parts to which they are attached. 

(Surg.) A surgical instrument used in raising a de- 
pression in the skull. 

Levee, (re,) n. Fr. lere, from lerer, to raise.) The 
assembly of persons who visit a severcign or great per- 
sonage in the morning ;— opposed to couchée. — A mat 
inde, us opposed to soirée. 

* None of her sylvan subjeots made their court, 
Levees uud couchees pass d without resort.“ — Dryden. 

—A stated public reception when a sovereign receives 
Visits trom such of his or her subjects as are entitled, 
by rank, fortune, or position, to the honor.—In Englanl, 
the term levee is applicable to the presentation and re- 
ception of gentlemen only; that of ladies being styled 
the DRAWING-Koom, (7. 7.) — In the U. States it is als¢ 
used for an evening party or assembly; as, “The Preg 
ident's leree,” aud, in this sense, it is frequently pro- 
nounced le-vee’, 

—A causeway, dike, or embankment, raised along the 
sides of a river as a barrier uguiust inundation; as, the 
levee ut New Orleans. 

Levee en masse, See Levy. 

uv. d. To attend at a levee. — To confine within a proper 
channel by meaus of levees; as, to lerre a river. 

Level, n. [A. S. Lefel, Lefyl; It. liretla, a line, level, 
plummet; livellare, to level; Lat. libelli, a water-level, 
from (bra, n balance, a plummet, a level.) (%% ses.) 
An instrument which shows the direction of a straight 
line parallel to the plane of the horizon. The plane of 
the sensible horizen is indicated in two ways: by the 
direction of the plummet or plumb-line, to which it is 
perpendicnlar; and by the surface of a fluid at rest. 
Accordingly, levels are formed either by means of the 
plumb-line, or by the agency of a fluid applied in some 
perticnlar manner. They all depend upon the same 
principle, namely the action of terrestrial gravity. L. 
in which the plumb-line forms the essential part are 
those most usually employed 
for the commen purposes re- 
quired by bricklayers, masons, 
eurpente: cc. ‘They are con- 
structed under many different 
forms (Fig. 1563); but the gen- 
eral principle is as follows: A 
frame or board is prepared, 
having one edge pertectly 
straight, and a straight line is 
drawn on the frame at right 
angles to the straight edge. 
To some point of this straight 
line a thread carrying a plum- 
metis attached; consequently, 2 
when the frame is placed in 
such a position that the thread 
of the plummet, hanging freely, coincides with ths 
straight line, the straight edge of the frame, which is 
perpendicular to it, must be horizontal. — Spirit Level. 
By far the most convenient aud also the most accurate 
level is the spirit level, (Fig. 1564.) It consists of a 


Fig. 1563. — LEVELS. 
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Fig. 1564. — SPIRIT LEVeL. 

closed glass tube, A B, very slightly curved on the up- 
per side. It is filled with spirit, with the exception of 
a bubble of air which tends to rise to the highest part 
of the tube. It is set in acase,C D: and when it is 
placed on a perfectly level surface, the hnbble is exactly 
in the middle of the tube, as in the figure. 

—An horizontal line, or a plane; a surface without ine- 
qualities 

“Those bred in a mountainous country over-size those that 
dwell on low levels." — Sandys. 

—Usnal elevation; customary height; rate; standard; 
degree; as, the ordinary lere? of human intelligence. — 
Equal elevation with something else; state of equality. 
“ Providence, for the most part, sets us npon a level.” — Addison, 

ine of sight or direction in which a missile or projec- 
tile weapon is aimed. 

Shot from the deadly level ofa gun.“ — Shaka, 

— Rule; plan; scheme; method. — State of rest or fixity; 
state of quiescence, 

( Mining.) A gallery excavated horizontally in a mine, 
at diferent fathoms of depth below the adit. 

Level. 4. Horizontal; coinciding with the plane of 
the horizon. — Even; flat; smooth; plane; not having 
one part higher than another; not ascending or de- 
scending; us, a lerel floor, the Jered ground.— Of the 
sume height; even with anything else; on the same 
line or plane with another thing. 

ie knowledge of our Creator lies level to humen understand. 

— Tillotson. 

—HEqnal in rank or degree; having no gradation of anpe- 
riority. 

So ways she tee in her husband's heart.“ — Shaka. 

Level. v.a. To make horizontal; to make to coincide 
with the plane of the horizon — To make smooth, plane, 
or even; to reduce or remove inequalities of surfe in; 
as, to level a pathway. — To reduce to an even plane or 
surface; to lay flat; to bring to the same height with 
something olse. 

“ He levels mountains, and he raises plains." — Dryden. 

—To bring or reduce to equality of condition, quality, 
state, or degree. — To aim; to point, iu taking aim os 
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or depress, so as to direct a missile or 
pon to an object; as, tu level a gun. — To 
to point. — To place on a par or level 


nt a missile or sete 
rect the 


„ Ambitious York did level at thy crown.” — Shaks. 
Lev’elism, n. The doctrine of bringing down all social 
castes and distinctions to one common level. — See So- 


CTALISM. 

Levelizu'tion, n. Act or operation of levelling; 
equalization. 

Leveller, n. One who levels or makes smooth or 
even. —One who seeks to destroy distinctions, and re- 
duce to one common 3 

Levellers, n. pl. (Eng. Hist.) The name of a party 
which arose in the army of the mosg Parliament, and 
whose professed ohject was to level all ranks of society, 

-and to establish equality in titles and estates through- 
out — W hen Cromwell departed for Ireland 
in 1649, they raised mutinies in various quarters, and 
were put down, not without bloodshed, by Fairfax. 

Lev'elling, n. The reduction of nn uneven surface to 


u level or plane. 

( r, „) The art, r erea or practica by which 
the heights and depths of rising ground and hollows 
may be estimated above or below a curved surface, cor- 
responding to the curvature of the globe when the dis- 
tance is considerable, or above or below an horizontal 
plane passing through a certain point ju the earth's 
surface wheu the distance is short. In geodetic surveys, 
where the operations extend over a great part of the 
earth's surface, great nicety is required, and the meas- 
urements must be made with NA IN neren 
spheroidal shape of the earth; bnt in levelling a picce 
of ground ——— or canal, it is sufficient to con- 
sider the surface to which the measurements are re- 
ferred us being perfectly spherical. If it be desired to 
find the heights of a successive series of points in line, 
straight or curved, running along the surface of the 
earth, it is manifest that the heights of these points can 
only be determined by referring them to other points, 
wi are called level-points, and which are themselves 
equidistant from the centre of the earth, its form being 
assumed to be spherical. Such points are found by the 
aid of a apirit-level and by an instrument called a the- 


odolite. (See THRoDoLiTs.) Suppose that it is desired to 
determine the relative heights of the points A, B. C. b. 
along the surface of the ground, in a line proceeding 
direct from A to D. When the most convenient stations 
have been determined at intervals along the line be- 
tween its extremities, which in the present instance are 
assumed to be at B and C, and the distances between 
them have been ascertained by measurement, the oper- 
ator to place the theodolite midway between 
the and second stations A and B. and, by the aid 
of the spirit-level, brings the telescope into such a posi- 
tion that the line passing through the centres of its lenses 
(called the line of collimation) may remain perfectly 
parallel to the plane of the horizon when the instru- 
ment is turned about its vertical axis. All points, there- 
in distant objects, which would be intersected by 

the line of collimation produced, would be level-points, 
since they are in a plane passing through that line, pro- 
-yided always that they are equidistant from the verti- 
cal axis of the telescope; and if any two points in a 
straight line with each other and the axis of the instru- 
ment be determined, the relative heights of any points 
above or below these may be readily ascertained. The 
4 haying brought his instrument into a position 
parallel to the horizon uta point midway between the 
stations A and B. looks towards the station-staff at A, and 
ves signals to the assistant standing there, to move 


index up or down the staff as may be requisite, until 


it comes directly in the plane in which the line of colli- 
mation lies, which is ascertained by means of the coin- 
cidence of the point in question with the point of sec- 
tion of two wires fixed within the telescope at right 
to each other, in the line of collimation, and cross- 

ing in the centre of the field of view. Turning the 
towards the station nt B. he goes through the 

same operation, and as the staves are divided into feet 
and inches, the distance between the index and the sur- 
-face of the ground at each station is known, and the 
relative heights of the points A and B are determined: 
the difference between the numbers shown on each staff 
ting the number of inches that the point B happens 

be below the point A. As the heights are successively 
taken — positions — * bay eds Lo panar sta- 
BG are registered in a field-book, the heizhts 
Br, Cy, Dz being entered in one column as fore-sights, 
while the heigh By, Cr are entered in another as 
Uack-sights. By the aid of these heights, and a table of 
distances between each station, an accurate sketch 

of the profile of the ground along the whole extent of 
7 Tine can be made according to scale, the distances 
’ the stations being drawn on a less scale than 
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the heights, for the sake of clearness, as they are so very 
long in proportion to the extent of the heights. This 
enables the engineer to regulate the extent of the eni- 
bankments and cuttings that must be made in the con- 
struction of a railway canal along the line that has 
been thus determined by levelling. 

Levelling-staff, a graduated staff used in land-surveying. 
Lev’elly, adv. Ina level manner; evenly. 
Lev’elness, n. State of being level; evenness; equal- 

ity of surface; equality with something else. 

Lev’en, n. Sume as Levin, g. v. — A glade. (Scottish.) 

Lev’en, (Loch.) a like of Scotland, co. Kinross, about 
12 m. in circumference. It contains 4 islands, on one of 
which stood the castle of Loch Leven, anc. a royal resi- 
dence. Here Queen Mary was confined M 1567-8, and 
was forced to sign her abdication of the Scottish crown, 
On May 2, 1568, after a previous unsuccessful attempt, 
she succeeded in effecting her escape, by the aid of 
George Douglas, the governor's brother, and of Willie 
2 “a foundling,” supposed to be a relutive of the 

family. 

Lever. n. [Fr. levier, from Ferer, to lift up; Lat. lero, to 
raise.) (Mech.) The most simple and common, but, at 
the same time, most important of the seven mechanical 
powers, consisting of an inflexible rigut line, rod, or 
beam, movable about a 
fulcrum or prop, and 
used for the rising of 
weights, being either 
without weight itself. or 
at least having such a 
weight as may be con- 
veniently counterbal- 
anced. The levaris the 
first of the mechanical 
powers, and on account 
of its simplicity was the 
first that was attempted 
to be explained. Its 
properties are treated of d 
by Aristotle, and also by 
Archimedes, When a 
workman wishes to raise 
a large stone, he places 
an iron bar under it 
(1, Fig. 1566), with a 
block under the bar near the stone, and then presses 
down upon the other end of the bar; or else he places 
the end of the bar under the stone (2, Fig. 1566), so that 
one end of it rests upon the ground, and then lifts upou 
the other end. The bar thus used coustitutes a lever. 
The mass to be raised is called the weight. The moving 
force applied to the other end of the bar is called the 
fulcrum, The parts between the fulcrum and the points 
where the power or weight net are the arms of the 
lever. In the first case, the fulcrum moves between the 
weight and the power; in the second case, the weight 
was between the fulcrum and the power. In the fishing- 
rod (3, Fig. 1566), one hand, F, is the fulcrum; the other 
hand, P, is the power; and the fish is the weight. Here 
the power is applied between the fulernm and the 
weight. There are, then (Fig. 1567), 3 kinds of lever: 
1, that with the fulerum between the weight and power; 
2, that with the weight between the fulcrum and power; 
3, that with the power between the fulcrum and the 
weight. —In the lever 
of the first kind, if F 
the fulcrum is just 
half-way between the 
weight) and wer, 
then the weight and 
power will move 
through equal dis- 
tances. In this case, 
the weight and power 
must be equal in order 
to balance each other, 
or to be in equilib- 
rium. If the power 
were twice as far from F P 
the fulcrum as the 
weight, then the 
weight would move Fig. 1567. 
through only half the 
distance that the power does, and in this case the power 
need be only half the weight in order to balance it. 
Thus we see that, in the case of the lever, the weight and 
power will balance each other when the power, multi- 
plied by the distance through which it moves, equals the 
weight multiplied by the distance throngh which it 
moves; that is, if the fulcrum of a lever be so placed that 
one end of the lever will move through a thousand inches 
while the other end moves one inch, then a power of one 
pound on the former will balance a weight of a thonsand 
pounds on the latter, — Sometimes two or more levers 
are combined. Suppose that P (Fig. 1568) be five times 
as far from the ful- 4 
crum, / as Ais, the 
point P will then 
move five times as 
fast as the point A, 
anden pull of one 
pound on P will ex- 
ert n pull of five 

mndson A. If B 

is five times as far 

from the fulcrum F 

as W is, the five ~ 

pounds of pullon B Fig. 1568. — COMPOUND LEVER. 
will exert twenty- 

five pounds of pull at W. In this case, one pound of pull 
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Fig. 1566. 
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exerted at P will balance twenty-five pounds at W. 
But it will bo fonnd on trial that by pulling P down 
one inch, W will be raiscd only oue twenty-fifth of an 
inch. Such combination of levers is called a compound 
lever. — A bent lever is that in which the arms of the 
lever are bent (Fig. 1569). In such a lever, the lengths 
of the arms ure sffaight lines drawn from the fulerum 
at right angles to the lines which showed the directio: 
in which the power and 
weight act. The com- 
mon claw-hanimer, as 
used for drawing nails, 
is an illustration of this 
kind of lever. — Univer- 
sal lever (Fig. 1570), is the name given to a machine 
formed of n combination of the lever with the wheel 
and axle, the object of which is to give a continued rec- 
tilinear motion to a heavy body by means of the recip- 
rocating motion of the lever, F GI isa straight line, 
whose centre of motion is at G. At the extremity of 
its shorter arm hang two burs, the former of which has 
a hook to catch into the 

teeth of the wheel 

ACD, while the latter 

has its end bent iworder 

to slide over the onter 

parts of those teeth. The 

axle A has u cord wound 

round it, to the end of 

which is attached the 

weight W. Now suppose 

the end II of the lever 

to he raised from H to I, 

while the other end de- 

scends from F to B; the 

bar FE will then push Fig. 1570.— UNIVERSAL LEVER. 
the tooth E of the wheel 

to C. while the hook D slides over an equal space on the 
other side of the wheel, On bringing down again the 
end of the lever from I to H, the other extremity as- 
cends through B F. and the hook D raises up the left- 
hand side of the wheel through a space equal to E C. 
Thus the reciprocating motion of the lever is made to 
communicate a continned rotatory motion to the wheel, 
and consequently to lift the weight W suspended from 
its axle by the cord. The nniversal lever hus long been 
employed in saw-mills, for the purpose of drawing along 
the logs to the saw. . 

Lerer- rulre. (Mach.) A safety-valve kept in its seat 
by the pressure of a lever with an adjustable weight, In 
locomotive-engines a spring is used at the end of the 
lever, instead of the weight; and the pressure is regu- 
lated by a screw, and indicated on a brass plate. 

Lever, Ciiartes James, an Irish novelist, u. at Dublin, 
1809. At an early age he was destined for the medical 
profession, and entered Trinity College, Cambridge, at- 
tended lectures, and eventually took his degree in med- 
icine, — afterwards passing through a course of study at 
Giittingen, where he also obtained a degree. When the 
cholera broke ont in Ireland. in 1832, L. was appointed 
medical superintendent of an extensive district. In this 
position he rendered good service, and when the disorder 
had abated, was attached to the British Legation at 
Brussels, in the capacity of physician. While occupying 
this post, he produced Harry Lorrequer, commenced as 
a serial, a novel of Irish life and character, the snecess 
of which led to his writing other novels, mostly in a 
serial form. Of these the best-known are — Charles 
O'Malley, Jack Hinton, Our Mess, The O Donoghue, St. 
Patrick's Eve, Roland Cashel, The Knight of Gwynne, 
The Daltons, The Dodd Family Abroad, and Arthur 
O'Leary. He has been very successful in these and 
many others, touching chiefly on the various phases of 


Irish military life, which were illustrated by the pencil 
of Mr. Hablot Browne. L. was appointed vice-consul 
at Spezzia, 1858, and was transfe! to Trieste in 1867. 
Among the best of his works published anonymously is 
Diary of Horace Templeton, and Con Cregan, an Irish 
Gil Blas; and his more recent juctions are, One of 
Them, Burrington, Luttrell of Arran, Lord Kilgobben, 
and Sir Brook Fosbrooke. Died June 3d, 1872. 

Leverage, n. Operation of a lever.— Mechanical 
power obtained iy the application of the lever. 

Lev'eret, n. [Fr. levrant, dim. of lievre; Lat. lepus, 
leporis, n hare.] A young hare; a hare in its first year. 

Lev’erett, in Massachusetts, a post-village and town- 
a Franklin co., about 28 m. N. by E. of Spring- 

e! 

Lav orien: in Ohio, a post-village of Knox co., about 
60 m. N. N. E. of Columbus. 

Lever'rier, URBAIN JEAN JOSEPH, a French astronomer, 
n. at St. 14, 1811, was a distinguished pupil of the Poly- 
technic School, and on leaving it chose to accept the 
office of engineer to the administration of tobaccoes, that 
he might be able to reside in Paris to continue his 
studies, Though he made one or two important dis- 
covories in chemistry, astronomy became the study in 
which he achieved a high reputation. After for many 
yeurs silently carrying forward works of enormons ex- 
tent, he one day astonished the scientific world by the 
announcement that, in an indicated point of space, and 
at a specified instant, they would see a star until then 
unknown, The sensation cansed hy this discovery was 
immense; honors and places were heaped upon Lever- 
rier from all sides, and the electors of the depart- 
ment of La Manche returned him as their repre- 
sentative to the Legislative Assembly. The Roya 
Astronomical Society of London voted him, in 1 


1 
a 
testimonial “for his researches in the problem of in- 
verse perturbations, leading to the discovery of the 


planet Neptune.” ZL., who succeeded M. Arago in the 
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Observatory of Paris, in the Legislative Assembly con- 

tributed greatly to forward the cause of education in 

France. He is u senator, officer of the Legion of Honor, 

professor of the Faculty of Sciences, Kc. His personal 

character is not on a par with his scientific reputation. 

Partial and despotic, he has managed the Observatory 

in a way so prejudicial to the advancement of science, 

that, in 1870, the Emperor asked for his dismission 
from the directorship of that establishment, He was, 

however reappointed to that post iu 1872. D. 1877. 

Le'vi. (Script.) The third son of Jacob and Leah, B. in 
Mesopotamia ; and father of three sons, and of Joche- 
bed, the mother of Moses, (Grn. xxix. 31; Ex. vi. 16- 
20.) For his share in the treacherous massacre of the 
Shechemites, (Gen. xxxiv ,) his father. at his death, fore- 
boded evil to his posterity ; but as they afterwards stood 
forth on the Lord's side, Moses was charged to bless them, 
(Ex. xxxii. 26-22; Deut. xxxiii. II.) The tribe of Levi 
was, according to Jacob's prediction, scattered over all 
Israel, having no share in the division of Canaan, but 
certain cities in the portions of other tribes. It was not 
the worse provided for, however, since God chose this 
tribe for the service of the temple and priesthood, and 
bestowed on it many privileges above the other tribes. 
See Levites. 

Le’ vi, in Ohio, a post-office of Jackson co. 

Lev'iable. v. That may be levied; that may be as- 
sessed and collected. 

“The sums... were to be leviable by course of law.“ — Bacon. 

Leviathan, n. [Heb. liryithan, a serpent, n sen- 
monster.) (Cr.) An aquatic animal, described in 
the Book of Job (xli.), and by some supposed to be the 
crocodile, by others a whale, by others a serpent, aud, 
by others again, an animal vow extinct. 

—A large whale. 

Lev'igable, a. That may be levigated or triturated. 

Lev'igate, v. a. [Lat. lernigo, leriyatus, from levis, akin 
to Gr, Hs. smooth.) To rub or grind to a fine, impal- 
pible powder; to triturate ; to comminute. — To make 
fine, sort, or smooth. 

—a. Rendered smooth, as if by polish. 

Leviga tion, n. (Ciem.) The process of rubbing down 
or pounding minerals into a paste with water. Cum- 
phor, for instance, is easily reduced to powder by levi- 
gation with a few drops of alcohol: whereas, if it is 
pounded in the dry state, great difficulty is experienced 
in reducing it. 

Levin. Lev’en, n. [From A.S. lrgen.] 
(Principally used in poetry.) 

Lin- brand, a thunder- bolt, 

Lev'irate, Leviratieal, a. [From Tat. levir. a 
brother-in-law.] Pertaining or having reference to the 
old Jewish law of marrying a woman, without issue, to 
her deceased husbind’s brother; as, * a Jectraticul mar- 
riage.” — D'an Alford. 

Levira'tion, n. Among the early Hebrews, the act 
of marrying a childless widow to her late husband's 
brother; — and. in a secondary sense, and in ecclesiasti- 
cal jurisprudence, the marriage of a man with his sister- 
in-law generally. 

Lev’'is, in Wisconsin,a township of Clark co.; 

Levisticum, „ (Bol) See Ligusticum, 

Levitation, „ [From Lat. Iris, light.] Buoyancy; 
lightness; act or property of making light or airy. 

Le'vite. [From Levi.) One of the Levires, q. v. 

—A priest; — applied in derision or contempt 
e’vites, u. pl. (Svript.) The descendants of LEVI, 7. v. 
The Mosaic law commanded the tenth of the vegetable 
produce of the land, and also of the cattle, to be given 
to them; of this a tenth was set apart for the priests, 
whose assistants the Levites were. The priests were to 
be confined to the family of Auron, who with Moses his 
brother were both of the tribe of Lavi. The classes of 
which the Levites were composed, their offices, privi- 
legea, Ke, nre enumerated in Num. iii, iv., viii.: also l 
Caron. xxiii-xxvi. On this subject the following con- 
clusions are miintained by se recent writers, The 
historical books of the Old Testament apparently give 
no evidence of the actual existence of a privileged and 
powerful sacerdotal caste before the days of the later 
kings. In the Book of Judges, only two Levites are 
mentioned, the one being spoken of as belonging to the 
family of Judah, and wandering about in great poverty | 
until he is appointed by Micha, an Ephiraimite, to keep 
his idols. The other, who seemingly exercises no priestly 
function, is noticed only in the narrative which de- 
scribes an almost complete destruction of the tribe of 
Benjamin. In the first Book of Samnel, Eli, and his 
sons Hophni and Phinehas, who are spoken of as priests, | 
belong apparently to the tribe of Ephraim; and their 


Lightning. 


pop. abt. 93. 


sacerdotal offices are afterwards discharged by Simnel, | 


who seems also to have been an Epliraimite; and al- 
though Samuel rebukes Saul for presuming to offer sac- 
rifle, it is not on the ground that by so doing he was 
invading the office of an established priestly order, The 
right of offering sacrifice and praying for the people is 
further exe 
der their successors the Levites have no great power or 
pre-eminence. The full development of their sacerdo- 
tal privileges seems to have followed their return from 
the Babylonish captivity. 

Levit'ie, Levitiical, a. Belonging, or having refer- 
ence to the Levites, or descendants of Levi. — Priestly; 
sacerdotal. 

Levitical degrees. Degrees of relationship within which 
marriage is forbidden in the Book of Leviticus. 

Levitically, adv. After the manner of the ancient 
Levites. 


Leviticus, u 


(Seript.) The name of the Third Book 


of the Old Testament Scriptures, which treats prinei- 
pally of the rites, ceremonies, aud sacrifices of the He-| 


cixed by David and Solomon; and even un- 
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brew religion. That this Book was written by Moses is 
proved not only by Jewish tradition, but by passages in 
the Book itselt. and other parts of Holy Scripture where 
itis attributed to Moses. It contains the history of one 
mouth, viz.. from the erection of the tabernacle to the 
numbering of the people who were fit tor war; that is, | 
from the beginning of the second year after the chil- 
dren of Israel's departure from Egypt to the beginning 
of the second month of the sume year, 1490 f. c. The 
four leading topics of this Book are: — The laws con- 
cerning sacrifices, in which the different kinds of sacr 
fices are enumerated, together with their concomitant 
rites (i-vii ); 2. the institution of the priesthood, in 
which the consecration of Auron and his sons to the 
sacred office is related, together with the punishment | 
of ab and Abiha (viii-x.); 3. the laws concerning | 
purification, both of the people and the priests (xi.-xii.) ; 

4, the laws concerning the sacred festivals, vows, things 

devoted, and tithes, (xxiii--xxvii.) These were all 

Shadows of good things to come,” and this Book is of 

great use in explaining numerous passages of the New 

‘Testament, especially in the epistle to the Hebrews, 

which, in fact, would be unintelligible without it. 
Lev'ity. n. [It. levita; Lat. levitas, from levis, light.] 

Lightness; buoyancy; the deficiency cf weight in a 

body as compared with another of greate. weight; — 

opposed to gravity; as,“ the le ofa bubble.” ( Bent- 
ley.) — Lightness of temper ore nduct; easy frivolity of 
manner; inconstaney; ficklenesy: chengeableness ; die- 
position to trifle; want of steadiness or sobriety of de- 

Ineanor, “Our graver business frowns at this levity.” 

(Shaks,) — Ease; buoyancy; hence, frivolity of mind or 

manner; Vanity; airiness of temper. 

“A spirit of levity and libertinism®’—Atterbury. 
Levogy’rate, d. Tending or turning to the left. 
Levy, v.a. [Fr. lever; Lat. lero.) To raise; to collect; 

to bring together; as, to erya body of troops. —To raise, 

collect, or gather by ussessinent; as, to levy a rate or tax, 
To levy war. (Law.) To assemble a body of meu for 
the purpose of effecting by force a treasonable object; 
and all who perform any part, however minute, or how- 
ever remote from the scene of action, and who are 
leagned in the general conspiracy. are considered as en- 
gaged in levying war, within the meaning of the Consti- 
tution.—Bonrier. 
—n, Act of raising or collecting men for military or other 
public service, as by enlistment, eurolinent, conserip- 
tion, or other means.—The army mised, or body of troops 
so collected. —Act of collecting money for public use by 
tax or other imposition. 

(Law.) A seizure; the raising of the money for which 
an execution has been issued. In order to make a valid 
levy on personal property, the sheriff must have it within | 
his power and control, or at least within his view; and 
if, having it so, he makes u levy upon it, it will be good! 
it followed up afterwards within a reasonable time by 
his taking possession in such manner as to apprise every- | 
body of the fact of its having been taken into execution.“ 
The usual mode of making levy upon real estate is to 
describe the land which has been seized under the ex- 
ecution, by meter and bounds, as in a deed of conveyance, | 

Levy in mass. (Fr. levé en masse.) A raising of all) 
men capable of bearing arms for the public service. (In 
Germany, called landsturm.,) 

«in Florida, a N. W. co. (of the peninsula) border- 
i the Gulf of Mexico; arra, about 1,000 sq. miles. 

Revrrs. Suwanee, Wacasassa, and Withlucoochee rivers. | 

Surface, mostly level; soil, nut very fertile. Cap. Levy- 

ville. 

Le’vy ville, in Florida, a post-village, cap. of Levy co., 
sive 15 in. S. E. of Tnilangssee. 
Levyne, ein.) n. From the English mineralogist 

Levy.) (Min.) A hydrous silicate of alumina; a variety 

of chabazite. | 


Lewd, (%,) a. [A.S. law, from eed, the laity. Origi- 
nally, laical; pertaining to the come people.) Las-| 
civious: libidinous: lustful; licentious; sensual; given 


ty the unlawful indalgence of carnal desires. — Result- 
ing from impure gratifications. — Dissolute; profligate; 
despicable; contemptivle; as, “a lewd custom.” 

Ne J. Davies, 

Lewd ly, adv. Wantonly; wickedly: profanely. — Li- 
Didinously ; lnstfully ; with unlawful iudulgence of lust. | 

Lewd’ness, „. Unlawfr! gratificntion of lust; forni 
cation or adettery; lusciviousuess; unchastity; de- 
Dauchery. 

“ Suler no lewdness, nor in decent speech, 
Th’ apartment of the tencer south to reach ."— Dryden. 

Lewes, (ois) a town of England, ch. Sussex, on the 
Ouse, 814 m. N.E. of Brighton. Manuf. Paper; but the 
principal trade consists in corn and malt. Pop. about | 
10.500 

Lewes, in Delaware, a post-village of Sussex co., on 
Delaware Bay, opposite the break water, abt. 45 m. S. S. K. 
of Dover; pop. about 1,100, 

Lewes, Gronce HENRY. See p. 1544. 

Lew'is. ANDREW, an American revolutionary general, 
B. in Ulster, Ireland, 1730, son of John Lewis, who emi-| 
grated to America in 1732, and settled at Bellefonte, 
Augusta co, Va being the first white resident of the 


county, L. was held in high estimation by Washing-| 
ton; but. though distinguished for his military abilities, | 


he was chiefly rem ble for his great bodily vigor and 
commanding presene Upwards of 6 ft. in height, clad) 
in his fringed hunting-shirt, and carrying his long rifle, 
with « countenance calm and almost stern, J. was an 
accurate type of a race of men who, in the obstinate 
struggle of the Revolution, bore the heat and burden of | 
the day. At Fort Stanwix, the governor of New Vork 
sud that “the earth seemed to tremble tinder him as 
he walked along.” His statue fills due of the six pedes-| 
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tals around the Washington monument at Richmond. 
Died 1780, 

Lewis. Mattnew GREGORY, (familiarly stred “ Monk” 
Lewis,) an English popular romance-writer and dram- 
atist, was born in London, in 1773, and was the son of 
the under-secretary of war. He was edncated at West- 
minster school; after which he travelled on the Conti- 
nent, and imbibed, while in Germany, that taste for the 
marvellous and romantic which characterizes most of 
his writings. His first novel was The Monk, a work 
which, however open to the charge of licentiousness, is 
a production of most extraordinary ability, and attained 
au immense popularity. Ile also wrote Fewfal Tyrants, 
vols.; Romantic Tales, 4 vols.; Tales of Terror; The 
Castle - Spectre, a drama: and many others. He was a 
member of Parliament. but undistinguished by any ora- 
torical powers. D. 1818. 


Leis, MERIWETHER, an American soldier and explorer, 


B. near Charlottesville, Va, 1774, was employed by the 
govt. with Clarke to make discoveries in the N. parts 
of the American continent, with a view to the extension 
of commerce to the Pacific Ocean. In 1805 they under- 
took a journey for the purpose of discovering the source 
of the Missouri: and they passed the wiater in an icy 
region, 4.000 miles beyond its confluence. L. was soon 
after made governor of Louisiana, and Clarke a general 
of its militia, and agent of the United States for Indian 
fig In u fit of hypochondria he put an end to his 
ife, 1809. 

Lew’ is, KINGS or France. See Louis. 

Lew’is, n. From Louis XIV., during whose reign the 
invention was made or first employed.) (Mech.) An 
ingenious contrivance for securing heavy blocks of 
stone to the tackle for hoisting. In the blocks to be 
raised, quadrangular cavities ure made, spreading ont 
at the bottom on two opposite sides, as in dovetailing. 
Into this hole 3 slips of iron are inserted to fill it, al- 
together forming a wedge in shape, the head ot which 
is nt the bottom of the cavity. The 3 ends projecting 
out of the stone present each an eye for a bolt, which is 
passed through the whole, and forms n handle for rais- 
ing the block. To liberate the L, the bolt is removed, 
and the middle slip, which is a straight, rectangular 
piece of iron, is rendily taken ont, setting free the other 
two. The chain, or double lewis, has been much used in 
this country; and in constructing the dry-dock at 
Brooklyn, stones were suspended by it weighing from 
500 to 10,000 Ibs. 

Lew’is, with Harris, an island of Scotland, one of 
the largest and most N.of the Hebrides, abt. 20 m. N. W. 
of Ross co., from which it is separated by the Minch, 
An arm of the sea divides the island into 2 parts; the 
N., called L., belongs to Ross cò., and the other portion, 
Harris, to Inverness co, Lat. between 57° 40’ and 58° 
32 N., Lon, between 6° and 7 W. Entire length 60 m., 
Sent breadth 30 m. The surface is rugged, with 
tracts of swamp, a portion being covered with peat. 
Prod. Barley, potatoes, and cattle. 7%. 26.000. 

Lewis. in [inois, a post-oftice of Kendall co. 

Lewis, in /idiana,a township of Clay co.; pop. abt. 1,300, 

-A post-office of Vigo co. 

Lewis. in wwa. n post-village, cap. of Cass co., abt. 50 
m. E of Council Bluffs, 

Lewis. in Kentucky, a N. E. co., adjoining Ohio; area, 
abt.400 sq. m. Rerers. Ohio River, and several smaller 
streams, Surfuce, hilly; soil, in some parts very fertile. 
Cup. C burg. 

Lewis, in Missouri, a N. E. co., adjoining Illinois; area, 
abt. 520 sq. m. Revers. Mississippi, Wyaconda, North 
Fabinsa, Middle Fabius, and South Fabius rivers. Sur- 
Jace, diversified; soil, exceedingly tertile. Cap. Mouti- 
cello, 

Lew’is, in New Fork, a N. N. E. central co.: area, about 
1.2% sq. miles. Rirers. Black and Osweyatchie rivers. 
Surface, mostly hilly; soil, fertile. Min. Iron nnd lead. 
Cup. N Martinsburg, 

—A post-township of Essex co, 


A township of Lewis co 


Lew Is, in Ohioa township of Brown co.; pop. abt 4,000. 

Lew’is, in Pennsylvama, a township of Lycoming co.; 
pop about 1,200. 

—A township of Northumbetland co. 

—A township of Union co. 

Lew is, in Tennessee, n S. W. central co. ; area; about 450 

sq m. Jeivers., Buffalo and Duck rivers. Surface, 

nueven; soil. fertile. Cap. Gordon. 

Lewis, in Washington Territory. à B. W. co.; arra. abt. 
2,000 sq. m. . Chehalis and Cowlitz rivers, besides 
some smuller streams. Surface, billy or mountainous ; 
soil, generally fertile. Cap. Claquato. 

Lew is, in W. Virginia. u N. central co.: area, abt. 530 
sq.m. Rivers. West Fork of Monongahel River, and 
many smaller streams. Surfure, hilly or mountainous; 
soil, in some parts fertile. Min. Coal. Cap. Weston. Pop. 
(1880) 13,270. 

Lew'isberry, in Pennsylrania, n post. village of York 
co, about 10 m. W. of Tarrisbarg. 

Lew'isborough, in New York, a post-township of 
Westchester co. 

Lew’ isbarg. in Arkansas. a post-villuge of Conway 
co, n the Arkansas River, abt 60 m. above Little Rock. 

Lew'isbhurg. in /ndiana, a post-villuge of Cuss cu., abt. 

8 m, E. of Logansport. 


—A village of Hancock co., abt. 10 m. N. of Greenfield. 


Lewisburg, in /owa,a post- village of Wayne co., abt. 
12 m. W. of Corydon 
Le isburg, in Kentucky, a village of Mason co., abt. 


7 in. S. of Me uy Ne. 
—A villageof Muhlenburg co. nbt, 160 m. S. W. of Frankfort. 
Lewisburg, in Missouri.a village of Dallas co., about 
45 m. N. by E. of Springfield. 
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Lew'isburg. in New Fork, a township of Westchester 
county. 

Lewisburg, in Ohio, a village of Champaign co., abt. 
14 m. N.E. of Urbana. — A post-village of Preble co. 
Lew isburg, or Derrs' town, in Pennsylvania, a 
post town, cap, of Union co., on the W. Branch of the 
Susquehanna River, abt. 69 m. N. of Harrisburg; pop. 

about 3,400, 

Lew isburg, in Tennessee, a post-village, cap. of Mar- 
shall co., abt. 55 m, S. of Nashville, 

Lewisburg, in W. Virginia, a post-village, cup. of 
Greeubrier co., abt. 165 m. S. by W. of Wheeling ; pop. 
about 1,100. 

Lew’is Creek, in Vermont, flows iuto Luke Champlain 
from Addison co. 

Lewisham, « town of England, co, Kent, on the 
Ravensbourne, 5 in. S. E of London. It abounds with 
handsome villas, inhabited by opulent families retired 
from business. Pop. 15,500. 

Lewisia, (lu-is'e-ä.)n. [In honor of Meriwether Lewis, 

v.] ( Bot.) A genus of plants, order Meseméiryacese: | 
Tue root of L. rediriva is said to be eaten by the Ludians 
of Oregon, who call it Spatlum. It is sometimes called 

Tobacco-rvot, from the smell which it acquires by couk-! 
ing. M. Geyer states that it is the racine umere bitter- 
root) of the Canadian voyageurs. When cooked, it is; 
agreeable and wholesome, 

Lewis Island, in the Dampier Archipelago, on the 
N. W. coast of Australia; Lat. 20° W S., Lon. 1159 3V E. 

Lew'isport, in Kentucky, a post- village of Hancock 
co., about LL m. W. of Hawesville, | 

Lew’ isport, in W. Virginia, a village of Doddridge | 
co., about 47 m. E. of Parkersburg. 

Lewis River, or Svake River, the largest tributary 
of the Columbia River, is formed by several small) 
streams rising in the S E. part of Idaho Territory. 
Flowing N. W. to Fort Boisée, it turns to the N, and! 
continues along the W. border of the territory as lar as! 
Lewiston, whence it enters Washington Territory, and 
flowing a general S. W. course, joins the Columbia River 
a few miles above Walla Walla. Length, abt. 90 m. 

Lew’ iston, a seaport of Prince Kiward’s Island, co. 
of Prince, on the N. side of the entrance of Holland 
Bay, about Lat. 46° 51 N., Lon. 64° 7 W. 

Lewiston, in Cui/fornia, a post- village of Trinity co, 
abont 2 m. N. N. W. of Sacramento. | 

Lew’ iston, in /daho Territory, a post-village, cap. of 
Nez Percé co, on the Lewis Kiver (or Fork) of the Co- 
lumbia River, abt. 200 m. N. by W. of Boisée City. Pup. 
about 2,000. 

Lew’iston, in Kentucky, a village of Muhlenburg co, 
about 4t m. W.N.W. of Bowling Green. 

Lewiston, in Maine,» manufacturing town of Andros- 
coggin cu, on the Androscoggin River, abt. 33 um. N. of 
Portland, 

Lewiston, or Lew’istown, in Nebraska, a village 
of Cs co., abt. 13 m. S. of Plattsmouth. 

Lew'iston, in New York, a post-town and township 
of Niagara co., on the Niagara River, abt. 7 m. from Lake | 
Ontario. It is the port of entry of this co., and com- 
mands an active trade. Pop. of township about 2, 
L. suffered severely during the second war with G 
Britain, being once entirely destroyed by the enemy. 

Lewiston, in Wisconsin, a village and township of 
Columbia co., about 45 m. N. N. W. of Madison ; pop. of 
township abt. 1.500. 

Lewistown, in Minvis, a post-village and township, 
cap. of Fulton co., abt. 55 m. N. W. of Springfield ; pop. 
of township about 1,800. 

Lewistown, in Maryland, a post- village of Frederick 
co., about 10 in. N. of Frederick. 

Lewistown, in Minnesota, u post · village of Dakota co., 
about 22 m S W. of Hastings. 

Lewistown, in Ohio, u post-village of Logan co, abt. 
66 m. N. W. by W. of Columbus. 

— A village of Mahoning cor ait. 166 m. N. E. of Columbus 

Lewistown, in /ennsyloania, a post-town, cap. of 
Mitin co., on the Juniata River, abt. 60 m. N. W. of 
Harrisburg. 

Lewisville, in Arkansas, a post-village, cap. of La 
Fayette co., abt. 160 m. S. W. of Little Rock. 

Lewisville, in Indians, a post-village of Henry co., 
abt. 42 m. E. of Indianapolis. 

Lewisville, in 0%), a village of Clinton co. 

—A village of Coshocton co., abt. 70 m. E. N. E. of Colum- 
bus. 

—A pust-village of Monroe co., abt. 110 m. E. of Columbus. 

—A village of Ross co.. abt. 9 m N. by W. of Chillicothe. 

Lewisville, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Chester 
co., about 22 m. S. W. of Chester. 

A village of Indiana co., abt. 167 m. W. of Harrisburg. 

Lewisville, in & Carolina, a village of Chester dist., 
abt. 60 m. N. of Columbia. 

Lewisville, in Virginia, a village of Brunswick co., 
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punishing crime, by doing to the criminal the same hurt 
which he has done to his neighbor. Among the Jews, 
as wellas among the ancient Greeks and Romans, the 
Egyptians, &c., the law of retaliation was frequently) 
entorced; as we read of “ an eye for an eye, a tooth tor 
a tooth,” Kc. In general, however, retalmtion cannot 
be a proper meusure of justice, for the difference of per- 
sons, place, time, provocation, or other circumstances, 
may enhance or mitigate the offeuce. There are, be- 
sides, many crimes that will not admit of retaliation 
without manifest absurdity and injustice. 

Lex’iecal, a. Relating or pertaining to a lexicon, or to 
lexicography; determined by lexicography; as, the lez- 
ical definition of a phrase, 

Lex’ically, adv. According to a lexicon; by means 
of a lexicon, 

Lexicographer, (lks-i-kög'ra-fer,) n. One versed 
or skilled in Jexicography; the author or compiler of a 
lexicon or dictionary. 

Lexicograph’ic, Lexicographical, a. Per- 
taining or having reference to lexicography, or to the 
writing or compiling of a dictionary. 

Lexicog’raphy, n. Gr. lerikon, uud graph, to write. 
The act or art of writing or compiling a lexicon or dic- 
tionary. — Systematic rules which should guide the con- 
struction of a lexicon or dictionary. 

Lex icol'ogy, n. Gs lexikon, and logos, discourse. 
The scieuce of words; that branch of learning which 
treats of the derivation, proper signification, and just 
application of words. 

Lex’icon, n. (Gr. lexikon, from lexis, a speaking, a 
word, from lego, to say, tu speak.) A word-bouk ; u dic- 
tionary; a vocabulary, or book, containing an alphabet- 
ical arrangement of the words in a language, with the 
definition or signification of each. Ihe term is more 
particularly applied to dictionaries in the Greek or Me- 
brew language. 

Lex iconist, n. One who writes or compiles a lexicon.(R.) 

Lexigraph ie, a. Fr. leciyraphique.] Relating or 
pertaining to lexigraphy. 

Lexig’raphy, n. (Gr, Iris, a speaking, diction, style, 
and grapho, to delineate.) The urt or practice of defin- 
ing words; a representation of the signification of 
words by the combination of other words. 

Lexington, in Alabama, a post-village of Lauderdale 
co., abt, 20m. N. E. of Florence. 

Lex’ington, in Culifornia, a post-village of Santa 
Clara co., abt. 12 m. S S. W. of San José. 

Lexington, in Georgia, a post-village, cap. of Ogle- 
thorpe co., abt. 75 m. W. N. W. of Augusta. 

Lexington, in Minois, a post-village and township of 
McLean co, abt. 15 m. N. E. of Bloomington; pop. of 
tuwnship abt. 1,400. 

Lexington, in /ndiana, a village of Lagrange co., 
about 50 m. N. by W. of Fort Wayne. 

—A post-villaxe and township, cap. of Scott co., abt. 18 m 
S. W. of Madison, 

Lexington, in Jwa, a village of Taylor co,, abt. 5 m. 
N. E. of Bedtord. 

Lexington, in Kansas, a township of Johnson co.; 
pop. abt. 400. 

Lexington, in Kentucky, a city, cap. of Fayette co., 
on the Town Fork of Elkhorn Kiver, abt, 25 m S. E of 
Franktort; Lat, 38° 6“ N., Lon, ° 15° W. After Louis- 
ville, L. is the most populous and wealthy city of the 
State. It is beautifully located, regularly laid out, well 
built, aud very e The State Lunatic Asylum is 
here located. L. commands an active and extensive 
trade, and has numerous manufactures. 

Lexington, in Maine, a post-towuship of Somerset 
co. 

Lexington, in Massachusetts, a post- village and town- 
ship of Middlesex co., abt. 11 m. N. W. of Boston. This 
place is memorable as the scene of the first conflict of 
the War of Independence, between the Americans and 
British, April 19, 1775. A monument has been erected 
with an appropriate inscription commemorating the 
patriotism of the 8 Americans who fell in the encounter. 

Pop. of township about 2.277. 

Lexington, in Michigan, a village of St. Clair co., 
about 70 m. N. E. of Detroit. 

—A post-village and township, port of entry, and the cap. 
of Sanilac co on Lake Huron, abt. 50 m. N. N. E. of 
Detroit. 

—A village of Washtenaw co. 

Lexington, in Minnesota, a post-village and township 
of Le Sucur co,, abt. 10 m. E. of Le Sueur; pop. of town- 
ship about 300. 

Lexington, in Mississippi, a post. village, cap. of 
Holmes co., about 70 m. N. of Jackson. 

Lexington, in Missouri, a post-village and township, 
cap. of La Fayette co, on the Missouri River, abt. 120 
m. W. of Jefferson City. L. commands an active trade, 
especially in hemp, grain, und live-stock. In Sept., 1861. 


abt. 78 m. S. S. W. of Richmond. 

Lew-Kew Islands. See Loo-Cnoo. 

Lex, n. |Lat, law, from Here, to read.) The law. A 
Jaw for the government of mankind in society. Among 
the ancient Romans this word was often used as synon- 
ymous with right, jus. When put absolutely, it means 
the Law of the Twelve Tables, 

Lex Fori. [(at., the law of the Forum.] The law of 
the country, to the tribunal of which appeal is made. 

Lex loci eontractus and uctus. (Lat, the Jaw of the 
place of making the contract, or of the thing done.) It 
is the doctrine that all contracts made, or obligations 
incurred, have an implied reference to the laws of the 


place Where the transaction occurred, unless it appear) Lexington, in S Curolina, n W. central district; area, 


otherwise on the face of the contract. 
Lex mercatoria. See MERCHANT LAW. 
Lez talionis, |Lat., law of retaliation.) A mode of 


L. was besieged and taken by the Confederate forces 
under Gen. Price. 

Lexington, in North Carolina, a post-village, cap. of 
Davidson co., abt. 12 m. W. of Raleigh. Rich mines 
of silver and lead have been opened in the vicinity, 

Lexington, in New York, a post-township of Greene 

i co, 

| Lexington, in Orin, post-village of Richland co., 

| abont Sim S. W. of Mansfield. 

A township of Starke co, 

Lexington, in Oregon, a village of Clatsop co., about 
Y9 m. S. W. of Astoria. 
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Lex’ington, in Tennessee, a post-village, cap. of Hen- 
derson co., abt, 122 m. W. S. W. of Nashville; pop. abt. 800. 

Lexington, in Virginia, a tine post-village, cap. of 
Rockbridge co., abt. 146 m. W. of Richmond It is 
situated in a fertile valley, and is the seat of Washington 
College, founded in 1798, and endowed by General W ash- 
ington. Its library contains about 5,000 volumes. The 
Virginia Military Institute, established by the State 
Legislature in 1839, is also here located. 

Lexington Court- House, in S. Curolina, a post- 
village, cap. of Lexington dist.. abt. 12 m. W. of Columbia. 

Lexiphanie, (fink, a. (Gr. leriphanes.] Stilted or 
affected in style; pretentious; iutlated; bombastic; 
bumptious. 

Lexiphanicism, (-fin’i-sizm,)n. Ridiculous affecta- 
tion instyle or diction; pretentious empiricism in speech 
or writing; bombas uphuism, 

Lexipharmie,(-/ar'mik,)u. ( Med.) See ALEXIPHARMIC, 

Ley, ((a,) n. (0. Fr.] (Law.) Law; for example, 
Termes dela Ley, Terms of the Law. 

(Chem.) A technical term for the solution of an 
alkali; — (also written Lye.) 
lard of metal; contents in pure metal. 
ent orthography of Lay end Lea.) A 
meadow; a grassy flat; pasture-laud; as, a ley for cattle, 

Ley den, Jony or, leader of the Anabaptists of Munster, 
was born at the Hague about the close of the löth cen- 
tury. Brought upat Leyden to the trade of a tailor, he 
spent several years in travelling, stayed four years in 
England, visited Flanders, Portugal, and other conn- 
tries, and then settled at Leyden as nn innkeeper, and 
married. In his leisure hours he indulged his natural 
taste for literature, composed verses, played the come- 
dian, and discussed theology. He went to Munster in 
1553, and there adopted the opinions of the Anabaptists, 
and after a short visit to his own country he retarned to 
Munster with Mathison. Crowds flocked to hear them, 
and looked on them as prophets, but Catholics and Prot- 
estants alike feared and hated them At length, ut the 
close of 1534, the prince-bishop of Munster resolved to 
regain his lost sovereignty by arms. All who were on 
his side left the town, and the Anabaptists were left 
masters of it. The siege began, vigorous defence was 
made, a government being organized — twelve “ancients 
of the new Israel,” with John of Leyden as prophet at 
their head,— the people armed, provisions stored, and 
the fortifications repaired. John was soon named king. 
After a successful defence, protracted for more than six 
Months, the bishop's troops were admitted by treachery, 
in June, 1535; most of the people perished, John and 
two of his companions were taken alive, and for eight 
days the town was sacked by the soldiers. In January, 
1536, John of Leyden and his two tricnds were publicly 
tortured with red-hot pincers, stabbed and mutilated, 
and their bodies hung up in iron cages on the tower 
of a church. — The life of John of Leyden has furnished 
the plot of the Libretto of the admirable opera by 
Meyerbeer, “ The Prophet.” 

Leyden, (/i’den,) a city of the Netherlands, in S. Hol- 
land, on the Rhine, 22 m. S. W. of Amsterdam, Lat. 52° 
Y 5” N., Lon. 4 29 5” E. The town is traversed by 
canals, which by their various intersections form np- 
wards of „ small islands. connected by not less than 
150 bridges, mostlyof stone. The streets are broud, 
well paved, and remarkably clean, whether with or 
without canals. The Broad Street. in which the Stadt- 
house or town-hall is situated, is considered among the 
finest in Europe. The town-hall contains many valuable 
paintings. The university, founded by the Prince of 
Orange in 1575, to reward the inhabitants for their 
bravery, und as seme compensation for the sufferings 
they sustained during the siege of their city by the 
Spaniards, was for a long period one of the most cele- 
brated in Europe. Among its pupils were Arminius, 
Grotjus, Descartes, Goldsmith, Ke. Thongh no longer 
so celebrated as formerly, it is still well conducted, and 
has a valuable library of 100,000 printed volumes, with 
14,000 MSS, about 2,000 of which are Arabic, besides 
many scientific collections. The chief trade of L. is in 
agricultural produce. Printing. especially of classical 
books, was formerly a great branch of trade, but it is 
now much reduced. Pup. (1881) 41,241. 

Ley den. in Illinois, a post-township of Cook co.; pop. 
abont 2.100. 

Ley den, in Massachusetts, a post-township of Franklin 
co. 

Ley'den, in New Fork, a post-township of Lewis 
county. 

Leyden Jar. or ELECTRICAL IAR, n. ( Physics.) A jar 
or phial used in electrical experiments. It is an exum- 
ple of a solid dielectric between two conducting sub- 
stances. By means of this instrument the electric fluid 
can be accumulated and preserved in large quantities. 
The author of this great invention is not distinctly 
known; the merit appears to be claimed for three per- 
sous independently, —a monk of the name of Kleist; a 
person of the name of Cuneus; and Professor Muschen- 
brock, of Leyden; all of whom lived about 1745. The 
invention, however, was culled the Leyden Jar, because 
it was either invented or applied principally in that 
city. Muschenbrock had observed that excited electrics 
soon lost their electricity in the open air, and that their 
less was accelerated when the atmosphere was charged 
with moisture or some other conducting material; he, 
therefore, conceived the idea that the electricity of bodies 
might be retained by surrounding them with bodies 


Lexington, in /ennsylrania, a vill. of Lancaster co. 


abt. 980 sq. m. Niers, Saluda, Broad, Congeree, and 
Edisto rivers. Surface, undulating; soil, fertile. Cup. 
Lexington Court-House. 
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which were not conductors, In order to test this idea 
by experiment, some water was electrified in a glass 
bottle; an assistant held the bottle, and while trying 
to disengage the commmnicating wire, he received a sud- 
deu shock in the arms and breast, This is said to have 
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been the origin of the Leyden jar. Fig, 1571 represents! 
a L. J. of the ordinary French shape in the process of 
being discharged. It consists of a gluse bottle of any 
convenient size, the interior of which is either coated 
with tin foil or filled with leaves of copper, or with gold 
Iaf. Up to a certain distance from the neck the 
outside is coated with tin foil. The neck is provided 


with a cork, through which passes a brass rod, which ter- 
minstes at one end with a knob, and communicates with 
the metal in the interior. The metallic coatings are 
culled, respectively, the internal and external coatings. 
The jar is charged by connecting one of the coatings 
with the ground, and the other with the source of 
electricity. When it is held in the hand by the external 
coating. and the knob presented to the positive conductor 
of the machine, positive electricity is accumulated on 
the inner, aud negative electricity on the outer conting. 
The reverse is the case if the jar is held by the knob, 
and the external coating presented to the machine, The 
positive discharge acting inductively across the dielec- 
tric glass, decomposes the electricity of the outer coat- 
ing, attracting the negative, and repelling the positive, 
which being free escapes by the hand to the ground. 
The L. J. muy be discharged either slowly or instan- 
taneonsly. For the latter, it is held in the hand by the 
outside coating (Fig 1571), and the twe coatings are 
then connected by means of the simple discharger. 
Care must be taken to touch first the external coating 
with the discharger, otherwise u smart shock will be 
felt. To discharge it slowly, the jar is placed on an in- 
sulated plate, 
and first the 
internal, and 
then the exter- 
nal coating 
touched, either 
with the hand 
or witha metal- 
lic conductor. 
A slight spark 
is seen nt each 
discharge. Fig. 
1572 representa 
a very pretty 
experiment for 
illustrating the 
slow discharge. 
The rod termi- 
nates in a small 
bell, d, and the 
outside contin 
is connect 
with an upright 
metallic sup- 

rt, on which 
a similar bell, Fig. 1572. 
e Between ee = 
two bells a light copper l is 6 dled by a silk 
thread, The jur is then charged in the. usual manner, 
and placed on the support um. The internal coating con- 
tains a quantity of free electricity; the pendulum is 
attracted and immediately repelled, striking against the 
second bell, to which it imparts ita free electricity. 
Being now neutralized, it is again attracted by the first 
bell, und so on for some time, especially if the air be 
dry, and the jar pretty large, 

Le (lai’etai,) an island of the Malay Archipelago, 
| “ng the S. of Samar, Ert. 140 m. long. and average 
breadth 35 m. Prod. Cotton, rice, ebony, and other 
fine woods, Pop. abt. 95,000. 

Ley tha, (t,) a tributary of the Raab, in Germany, 
aud forming part of the boundary between Austria and 
Hungary., After a course of 90 m. it joins an arm of 

as — Altenburg. j rr. lèse 

Leze-maj'esty, Lese-maj'esty, n. r. 

jesié, from 12 læsus — læiere, to Ady und majestas, 
majesty.) (Law.) Any crime committed nst a 
crowned head or monarchica! power, 

Lher'zolite, n. [From Liierz, a locality in the Pyre- 
neus. (Mein.) A variety of crystallized or lamellar 

xene, of a decep-green or olive-green color, 

L'hôpital, Mrcuet. be, chancellor of France, n. in Aigue- 
perse, 1504. He wus made president of the Court of 
Accounts in 1554, and chancellor of France in 1560. To 
him were dus the edict of Romorantin, 1560, which pre- 
vented the introduction of the Inquisition in France; 
the edict of ification, 1562, which authorized the free 
exercise of Protestant worship; and the ordinance of 
Moulines, 1566, to reform the administration of jus- 
tice. Distinguished for his integrity und moral courage, 
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L’hépital aimed to moderate the parties, and he op- 
posed violence in politica, and intolerance in religion. 
He gave up the seals of office in 1568, and resided in his 
chatenu of Bellebat, near Etampes, where he died, 1573. 
Li, n. AChinese copper coin, worth about Yi of a cent, 


—Also, a Chinese itinerary measure, equal to 06 of a 
mile. ' 

Liability, n. Responsibility; state of being bonnd in 
a legal or cnstomary point of view; as, he would be glud 
to be released from bis liability. —Tendency; predix- 
position; state of being subject or exposed to; as, a 
liahility to accidents. 

l. Debts; monetary obligations; as, he discharged all 
is ties in full. 

Li‘able, a. [From Fr. Wer, Lat. ligo, to bind; L. Lat. 
ligabilis.| Bound; obliged in law or equity; responsi- 
ble; accountable; answerable, as for debt. — Subject: 
ex ; not exempt; — preceding fo; as, mank lud is 
liable to error. 

ee n. Liability; state or condition of being 

e. 

Liaison, (/é-a-2dng’,) n. [Fr.] A bond of union; inti- 
macy: but, more particularly, an illicit understanding 
or intimacy between a man and a woman; a clandes- 
tine attachment. ~ 

Lia‘na, n. (Sp.; Fr. Wane.) (Bot.) A term first nsed 
in the French colonies, but afterwards adopted by Eng- 
lish, German, and other travellers, to designate the 
woody, climbing, and twining plants which abound in 
tropical forests, and constitute a remarkable and ever 
varying feature of the scene. Such plants are comparn- 
tively rare in colder climates, although the honeysnckles 
and some species of Clematis afford familiar exam- 

les of them; bnt as these often overtop the hedges or 
3 on which they grow. and fall down ngain by the 
weight of their leaves us their stems elongate, so the I. 
of tropical countries overtop the tallest trees, descend 
again to the ground in vast festoons, pass from one tree 
to another (see Fig. 1573), and bind the whole forest to- 


Pig. 1573. — Lianas. 


gether in a maze of living network, und often by cables 
as thick as those of a man-of-war. Many parts of the 
forest us in the alluvial regions of the Amazon and 
Orinoco—thus become impenetrable without the aid of 
the hatchet, and the beasts which inhabit them either 
pass through narrow covered paths kept ohen by con- 
tinual use, or fro bongh to bough far above the ground. 
Many Z.—us some of the es of Wrightia— me 
tree-like in the thickness of their stems, and often kill 
by constriction the trees which originally supported 
them; and when they hrve decayed, the convolntions 
of the L. exhibit a wonderful mass of confnsion, mag- 
nificent in the luxuriance of foliage and flowers. No 
tropical flowers excel in splendor those of the L. Among 
them are found also some valuable medicinal plants, as 

rilla, The rattans and vanilla are lianes. Bo- 
tanically considered, L. belong to natural orders the 
most various. Tropical plants of this description are 
seldom to be seen in our hot-houses, owing to the diffi- 
culty in their cultivation, — Ch. Encyc. 

Liar. u. One who tells a lie or lies; one who know- 
ingly utters falsehood; one who declares to another as 
a fact what he knows to be not true, and with an inten- 
tion to deceive. 

Li‘ard, a. * Fr. liarde.] In Scotland, gray-haired; 
as, a liard old man. 

Liard, (/e-dr’,)n. [Fr.] A French copper coin of tri- 
fling value. 

Li“as, u. (Geol.) A term applied to a nliar forma- 
tion, consisting of thick argillaceous deposits, which 
constitutes the foundation on which the oblite series 
rests. The word lias is believed to bave bad its origin 
in a provincial mode of pronouncing the English word 
layers. To a considerable depth, the upper portion of 
these deposits consists of beds of deep-blue marl, con- 
taining a few irregular beds of limestone. In the lower 
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portion, however, the limestone beds increase in fre 
quency, and assume the characteristic aspect of lias pre 
senting a series of thin stony beds, separated by narrow 
argillaceous purtings, so that the quarries of this rock 
assume n striped or ribbon-like appearance when viewed 
from a distance. When in their purest state, these lime- 
stone beds contain about 90 per cent. of lime, the other 
constituents being alumina, iron, and silica, The lime 
afforded by the blue lias is strong, and is distinguished 
by having the property of setting under water. The 
ling clay often occurs in the form of soft slate or shale, 
which divides into thin lamin, and is frequently im- 
pregnated with bitumen and iron pyrites. In conse- 
quence of this, when laid in heaps with fagots and set 
on fire, it continnes to burn till the pyrites is derom- 
wed. Itnlso ignites spontaneously when it falls in 
masses from the cliffs on the sea-shore and becomes 
moistened. The alum slate of Whitby is of this kind. 
The whole of the lias formation is rich in fossils, and is 
remarkable for its numerous remains of chambered 
univalves and bivalves, and certain species of fish and 
vertebral animals allied to the order of lizards, some of 
which are of enormous size. The ichthyosaurus and 
plesiosanurus were among these. (See ICHTHYOSAURUS, 
and PLesio-aunus,) ‘Fhe lias crosses England from 
Whitby, in Yorkshire, to Lyme, in Dorsetshire. Its most 
valuable productions are water-ectting lime and alum 
shale. A similur ſorumtion is found in France, in the 
Alps, and in the Jura. The vearest representatives of 
that formation in the U. States are found in the coal- 
fields of S. E. Virginia and N. Carolina; and the middle 
secondary sandstones of the Connecticut River valley 
and of New Jersey; though it may be that these corre- 
spond more closely to the Oulite. 

Lias sie. a. Pertaining to the lias; having reference 
to the lias formation, 

Lia‘tris,». (Gr. li, an emphatic prefix, atros, invul- 
nerable; used as a valnerary.) (Bot.) A cone piant, 
order Asteracew, They are perennial herbs or shrubs; 
root tuberous; stem simple; flowers cyanic. The prin- 
cipal American species are L. squarrosa, the Blazing 
Star; L. scartosa, the aay Feather; L pahua 
the Grass-leaved Lintris; L. spicata, the Slender-spiked 
Liatris; and L. pycnostachya, the Thick-spiked Liatris. 

Libanius, (/i-bai’ne-us,) a celebrated Greek rhetori- 
cian, B. at Antioch in 314. He studied at Athens, and 
afterwards became famous as a teacher of eloquence at 
Constantinople, till, the jealousy of the other professors 
being excited y oe success, he was accused of magical 
practices, und ished, He afterwards became pre- 
ceptor to Basil and John Chrysostom, so celebrated in 
the Christian Church; and on the accession of Julian, 
he was honored with his friendship, and is supposed to 
have assisted the emperor in some of his compositions. 
Many of his orations and declamations are extant, but 
they are verbose and pedantic. 5 

Li/bant, a. [From Lat. libare.) Sipping; hence, skim- 
ming or touching lightly. (u.) 

Lib’anas, the modern name of the ancient LEBANON, q.v. 

Libation, (/i-bai'shun,) n. [Lat. libo, 1 pour.) In the 
religious worship of the ancients, the pouring of wine 
or some other liquid on the altur or on the ground dur- 
ing sacrifice. batious were also in use mong the 
Hebrews, who poured a hin of wine on the victim after 
it was killed, It was also a custom among the Greeks 
and Romans at their feasts to pour ont a small quantity 
of wine by way of libation to the gods. 

The wine, or other liquor, poured out in honor of a deity, 

Li batory. a. Belonging to, or partaking of the char- 
acter of, u libation, 

Liban, (li-bou'.) n en- port town of European Russin. in 
Courland, on the Baltic, 105 m. S W. of Mittau. It pos- 
sesses a secure harbor. The chief industry is ship-build- 
ing. Pop, 11,000 

Lib bet. n. A club; a cudgel. (Used as an English 

yrovinciulism.) 

Li bel. n. Fr. libell, bill, lampoon; Lat. libellus, dim. 
of liber, the inner bark or rind of a tree, used for 
paper; a book.) (Law.) A malicious defamation of any 
person, made public by either printing, writing, signa, 
or pictures, in order to provoke him to wrath or ex 
him to public hatred, contempt, and ridicule. bel, 
which is written slander, is looked upon, in law, as a 
greater offence than mere slander, being regarded as 
committed with greater deliberation, and as usually in- 
flicting more extensive and permanent injury. Every 
libel is viewed as n public offence, as having a direct 
tendency to a breach of the public peace, by provoki: 
the person libelled. In order to constitute a libel, 
must be published; but the communication of it to any 

raon is a sufficient publication in the eye of the luw. 
here is, perhaps, no branch of the law which is so difi- 
cult to reduce to exact principles. or to compress within 
a small compass, as the requisites of a libel, Itis allowed 
to a defendant, in pleading to an indictment for a libel, 
to allege the truth of the matters charged, aud that it 
was forthe public benefit that they should be published, 
The truth of the libel may then be inquired into at the 
trial; but it shall not amount to a defence, unless it was 
for the public benefit that the matter cha should be 
published. If, after such plea, the defendant shall be 
convicted, the court may, in pronouncing sentence, 
consider whether the guilt of the defendant is aggra- 
vated or mitigated by the plea. Ina civil action, how- 
ever, a libel must appear to be false, as well as scanda- 
lous ; for, if the charge be true, the plaintiff has received 
no private injury, and hna no ground ta demand com- 
pennos for himself, whatever offence it may bave 
n „gainst the public ; and therefore, upon a 
civil action, the truth of the accusation may always be 
pleaded in bar of the suit The sending an abusive prt 
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vate letter to a man does not constitute publication so 
as to support a civil action, The publishing, or threat- 
ening tw publish, x libel, or proposiug to abstain from | 
publishing anything, with intent to extort money, and 
the publication of any defamatory libel, knowing the 
same to be false, are punishable with imprisonment, 
The printer of a libel is liable to prosecution, as well 
as the writer; aud so also is the person who sells it. In 
an action for a libel in a newspaper or other periodical, 
the defendant may plead that it was inserted without 
malice and that he made, or offered to make. an apology 
before the action was commenced, or as soon thereafter 
as possible There are certain kinds of communications 
that are regarded as privileged. und cannot be viewed as 
libellous, uuless malice be proved, or may be inferred 
from the circumstances. Such are charges made bya 
master against a servaut iu giving his Character to a 
party inquiring after it. 

(Admiralty Practice.) A written statement by n plain- 
tiff of his cause of action, aud of the relief he seeks to 
obtain in a suit. 

=v. a, To frame or publish a libel against; to defame b 
publishing a writing or picture calculated to expose to 
public hatred, contempt, or derision; to lumpoon. 

“Some wicked wits have libeli'd all the fair.“ — Pope. 


(Law) To exhibit a charge against in a court of 
chancery, 

Li'bellant, n. One who libela; one who brings for- 
ward a suit in an ecclesiastical or admiralty court 

Li' heller. n. One who libels or detames by injurious 
writing or pictures; a lampooner, 

“ Our common libeHers are as free from the imputation of wit, 
as of morality,” — Dryden. 

Libellous, a. Containing a libel; defamatory: ex- 
hibiting that which exposes a person to public hatred, 
contempt, or derision ; as, a bellows pamphlet. 

Libelta, n. [Lat. dim. of libra, a balance.) A small 
balance. 

(Building.) A level used by carpenters and masons 
to test flai surfaces, (R.) 

Li’ber, u. (Lat., bark.) (Hot.) The interior lining of 
the bark in Exogenous plants. In this part of the bark 
only the woody or longitudinal tissue occurs. In many 
instances it is very abundant, and exceedingly tongh 
and thick-sided, in consequence of which it is of great 
value for many useful purposes. When freed from the 
cellular tissue adhering to it, it is often manulactured | 
into cordage, especially in trees and shrubs of the natu- 
ral order Maleacee, The useful articles commonly | 
called Russia mats are made from the thin lamin into 
which the endophleum of the lime-tree (Tilia Europa) 
readily separates. The lace-bark of Jamaica, remarka- 
ble for its beautiful lace-like appearance when pulled 
gently in a lateral direction, and for its great toughness, 
is the laminated liber of Layetta lintearia.: in conse- 

uence of its latter quality, it is twisted into whiplashes. 
Bho liber appears to be formed annually, at the same 
time as the concentric zones of wood, and is intended by 
natare to convey downwards the secretions elaborated 
in the bark and leaves. The term bass, or bast, is applied 
by gardeners to the liber of the lime-tree, which is used 
for making packing-mats, and also for binding up 
bunches of flowers, & 

(Myth) The name given by the Latins to the Greek 
Dionysus or Bacchus Originally, the Latin Liber was 
a distinct god, presiding over the fertility of fields, aud 
worshipped along with Libera and Ceres. The name 
seems connected with liberare and libertas. 

Lib’eral, a. [Fr.; Lat. liberalis, from liber, free, from 
lbere, infin. of libet, lubet, it is agreeable; Sansk. lubh, 
to desire.) Free by birth; of gentle mauners und breed- 
lug; polished; refined. 

—Becoming a freeman or a gentleman; befitting an ele- 
vated station in life; as, the liberal arts. 

“To love her waa a liberal education.” — Sir R. Steele. 

—Free; frank; generous; vpen-hearted; cordial; free to 
give or bestow ; as, a liberul donor. 

The liberal are secure alone. — Granville. 

—Given with a free hand and open heart; bonnteous ; 
ample; munificent; beneficent; and, sometimes, pro- 
fuse; extravagant; as,a liberal bequest, u liberal con- 
struction of words, a liberal discharge of pus. &c. (In 
this sense, of is used before the thing given, and to before 
the person or object on which anything is bestowed.) — 
Catholic; tolerant; enlarged in spirit; embracing other 
interests than one's own; not selfish, narrow, bigoted, 
or contracted; as, a liberal mind. 

—Licentious: regardless of law or moral obligation; not 
literal or strict; diffuse. — Untrammetled by orthodoxy 
or doctrinal conservatism iu political or religious mat- 
ters; broad and catholic in mental views and judgment ; 
independent in opinion; progressive; not reactionary ; 
evincing a disposition to allow great freedom in admin- 
istrative and legislative polity and government; friendly 
to veedful reforms in church or state; as, a liberal 
statesman, a liberal thinker, the liberul party, a liberal 
speech, &c. 

Liberal Arts. Those arts which depend more upon 
the employment of the mind than upon manual exer- 
tion; — hence, grammar, painting, sculpture, architec- 
ture, music, are liberal arts; — the correlative is termed 
mechanical arts. 

—s. A name which, since 1815, has been applied to the 
party in each country which advocates constitutional 
institutions where they do not exist, or their extension 
into a more popular character where they do. As a 
party name, this word was perhaps first adopted in 
Spain, when the party of the Cortes assnmed the title 
of Liberales, and nicknamed their adversaries by that of 
Serviles. 
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Lib’eral-hearted, a. Having a large, generous heart. 
Liberalism, . Fr. Vbéralisme.) Liberal ideas, 
principles, or feelings; freedom from narrow political 
bias, and from religious bigotry and sectarianism ; — op- 
pwed to conservatism, 
Lib’eralist, n. A person of liberal opinions; a liberal. 
Liberalis‘tie, 4. Characterized by liberalism; per- 
taining to liberal views and principles; acting in ac- 
ce with liberal or progressive ideas and tendencies. 
(Fr. liberaiité; Lat. liberalitus.) Dis- 
position to give freely or largely; munificence; bounty ; 
beneficence ; generosity. 
“a hy should he despair, that knows to court 
With words, fair looks, and liberality." — Shaks, 
ar act of munificence or bounty; a gratuity; 
; agift;—frequently in the plural. — Cathol- 
icism; largeness of mind; breadth of affinity, tolera- 
tion, or sympathy; absence of prejudice; impartiality; 
as, liberality of views or opinions. 
Lib’eralize, v.a. Fr. libéraliser.] To fre 
trammels of prejudice, intolerance, or bigotry 
broaden or enlarge; to render liberal or catholi 
to liberalize the constitution of a state, 
Lib‘erally, odr. In a liberal manner; bountifully; 
munificently; largely; benelicently, 
“God giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth not.“ James J. 5. 
—With enlarged ideas, views, or principles; with freedom 
from selfishuess, prejudice, or intolerance; in a catholic 
and comprehensive manner; as, to act liberally in judg- 
ing of others. — Freely; with scope or latitude; not 
strictly or literally ; as, to construe words Liberally. 
Lib’eral-minded, d. Possessing broad principles 
of liberality, justice, aud toleration; bigh-minded ; mag- 
Tanimous, 


from the 
to 


as, 


| Lib’eral-souled, (du,) a, Having a free, generous 


soul; open-hearted. 
Lib’erate, r.a. [Lat. libero, liberatur, from liber, free.) 
To free; to deliver; to redeem trom restraint or bond- 
age; to release from slavery or oppression; to set at 
liberty; to manumit; u, to berate a prisoner, to liber- 
ate public opinion when stifled by tyranny. 
Liberation, n. [Fr.; Lat. liberatio] Act of deliv- 
ering, or of liberating from restraint, bondage, or slav- 
ery; state of being so liberated: emancipation, 
Lib/erator. n. (Lat.; Fr. Whérateur.| One who lib- 
erates, delivers, or redeems; a manumitter; an eman- 
cipator, 
Lib’eratory, a. 
free. (k.) 
Liberia. a republican state of W. Africa. Its territory 
extends along the Guinea coast for abont 500 m., with 
a breadth inland of 40 or 50 m., chiefly between Lat. 4° 
20’ and 7° 20’ N., Lon, 69 50 and 12° 50’ W. Aren, abt. 
30,000 sq m. The coast is generally low, but the coun- 
try gradually rises toward the interior, and at about 20 
or 30 in. from the sea, the hills are of considerable ele- 
vation. Several rivers fall into the Atlantic within the 
republic. — as the St. John, St. Paul, and Mesurado ; 
but they are navigable only by small vessels for short 
distances. The soil is fruitful, and the climate better, 
or rather leas destructive. thun in most other parts of 
the const. Rice, cotton, coffee, sugar, indigo, bananas, 
yams, and cassava, are raised ; aud camwood, palm-oil, 
ivory, hides, wax, and pepper are among the exports. 
The republic is divided into tour cos., called Sinoe, Mont- 
serrado, Grand Bassa, and Maryland. The capital is 
Monrovia, at the mouth of St. Paul's River. There are 
also about 20 considerable towns and villages in the 
territory. Rich metallic deposits are said to exist, but 
the industry of the inhabitants has been directed 
almost exclusively to trade and commerce, they having 
built and manned 30 coast- traders, besides a number of 
large vessels engaged in commerce with the U. States 
and Great Britain. — Gort. The government of L. is 
formed on the plan of that of the U. States, and consists 
ofa president, a vice-president, a senate and a house of 
representatives. Every male citizen possessing real 
estate his the right of suffrage. None but citizens 
may hold real estate in the republic. None but persons 
of color are admitted to citizenship. The law excluding 
white persons from the right of citizenship is intended 
to be of temporary duration. The president is elected 
by the people tor a term of 2 years. The judicial power 
is invested in a supreme, and several subordinate courte. 
—The Republic owes its origin to the American Coloni- 
zation Society, which. in 1820, sent the first colonists 
from the U. States to the Sherboro Islanda, who event 
ually, however, settled at Cape Mesurado in 1522. In 
197. the declaration of independence was made, and a 
constitution adopted. The first president was Joseph 
Jenkins Roberts. who served for 4 terms (1848-'56). 
The establishment of the Republic of TL. was virtually an 
attempt to show the capacity of the negro race for self 
government; but as such it is generally admitted to be 
a failure. Prevailing discord, with absence of all pro- 
gress and civilization, mark the character of the negro 
republic, in its more recent history. The public reve 
nue’s estimated to amount annually to $86,000. nnd the 
expenditure to $120.00. The principal part of the 
revenue is derived from customs duties, In Aug. 871. 
the Republic laid the foundation of a public debt by 
contracting in England a loan of $500.C00, at 7 per cent. 
interest, to be redeemed in 15 years; but no interest 
has been paid on it since 1874, the government being 
actually bankrupt. President James Roye, who had con- 
tracted the English loan, was accused of bavirg appro- 
priated the money thus obtained for his own benefit. 
A popular rising took pluce in L.; the president was 
imprisoned, and the first president, J. J. Roberts. was 
again (1871) placed at the head of the government, 
Boye was drowned in 1874. President A. W. Gordon, 
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assumed ofico Jan. 1878. andwas re-elected in 18580. 
The Republic peaceably annexed in 1880, a large and 
important tract of land known as the Kingdom of 

Medina. Thousands and thousands of acres of go'd 

and iron fields are found there; the forests are full 

of ebony wood, palms, gum and gutta-percha trees, 
while the well-known Liberian coffee tree grows wild 
in its native beauty up to thirty and forty feet in height. 

The Medina Botora-Land will constitute, with the éx- 

ception of the rich coffee plantations on the St. Paul 

river, the richest and most densely peopled part of the 

Republic. It has about 700.000 juhabitants. The area 

of L., exclusive of the new territory. is given by Boehm 

and Wagner (1880) at 49, 6q kilometers, and the 
population at 718.000; while the “Gothe Almanar” 
for 1882, gives 37,.00 eq. kilometers, 18,0(0 civilized and 

1,050,000 uncivilized negroes. 

| Liberia, in Virginia, a village of Prince William co. 

Libertad, an extreme N. W. dept. of Pern, bounded 
partially on the E. and N by Ecuador, and on the W. 
by the Pacific Ocean, It is divided into 8 provinces, 
Cap. Trujillo. Pep. 300,000, 

Liberta’rian, d. [See Linenty.] Having reference 
or belonging to liberty, or to the doctrinal character 
of free-will, as opposed to necessity. 

nm. An upholder of the doctrines of free-will ;—opposed 
to necesstiartan, 

Libertarianism, n. 
by libertarians. 

Libertas. „. [Lat.] (//. The goddess of freedom. 
By the Greeks she wus invoked by the synonymous 
tithe Elentheria. At Rome, her most famous temple, 
built by T. Gracchus, was situated on the Aventine 
Mount. She was represented under the figure of a 
woman, holding in one hand a cap, the symbol of 
Liberty, und two pomards in the other. In modern 
times, a capisalso used as n symbol of Liberty; thua, in 
France, a red cap formed the badge of the Jacobin Club, 
In England, u blue cap with a white border is used axa 
symbol of the cofistitutional freedom of the nation, and 
Britannia sometimes bears it on the point of her spear, 

Lib’erticide, u. [From Lat. libertus, and cædrre, to 
destroy] The destruction or death of liberty. — A de- 
stroyer or extinguisher of liberty. 

Lib‘ertinage, n. Fr.] See LIBERTINISM, 

Lib/ertine, n. [Fr. libertin; Lat. Ubertinus, from li- 
bertus, one set free.) One who is at liberty or free from 
restraint. 

“ The air, a charter'd libertine. is still.” — Shaks. 

—One who allows his passions to act without restraint; 
one who indulges his lust with freedom; one who leads 
a dissolute, libidinous life; a debauchee; a rake; a se- 
ducer; a voluptuary. 

“Want of power is the only bound that a libertine puts to his 
views upon any of the sex.” — Richardson. 

—a, Uncontrolled; acting with entire freedom ;—hence, 
dissolute ; licentious ; irreligious; as, libertine morals. 
Libertines. n. pl. (Script) Considerable contro- 
versy has been excited respecting the synagogue of the 
Libertines, said to have been in existence at Jerusalem 

in 37 (Acts vi. 9). Some writers believe it refers to the 
Libertini, or the children of freedom; and other an- 
thorities believe the Libertines to have been the in- 
habitants of Libertina, a city near Carthage. 

(Ecel, Hist.) A sect of that name, who defended im- 
pure morals with a profession of Christian faith, ap- 
peared in Flanders in the 14th and 15th centuries. The 
sect spread into France, and received encouragement 
from Margaret, Queen of Navarre, in 1533. James 
Grnet, a member of this sect and an opponent of Calvin, 

| was put to death at Geneva, in 1550. 

[mibertinism, n. State of u freedman, or manumitted 
serf. 

—Licentiousness of opinion and practice; libertinage. 

—Unrestrained indulgence of lustful appetites; debauch- 
ery; lewdness. 

Lib’erty, n. [Fr. liberté ; Lat. libertas, from liber, free, 

See LIBERAL.) Freedom or power to do as one desires or 

pleases ; freedom from restraint, either ot body or mind; 

— iu contradistinction to slavery. 

Give me a crust of bread, and liberty.“ — Pope. 

Power of acting without any restraint or control except 
from the laws of nature. or from such laws as are neces- 
sary and expedient for the safety and interests of 
society. 

“The God who gave us life gave us liberty at the same time.” 

Jefferson. 

—The freedom of a nation or state from all unjust abridg- 
ment or non-recognition of its rights and independence 
by another nation; privilege; exemption; immunity. 

“ His majesty gave not an entire country to any, much less did 
he grant any extraordinary liberties.” — Davies. 

A space in which one is permitted to pass without 
hinderance, and beyond whose limits he may not law- 
fully pass; as, the Liberties of a prison. — The tree right 
of adopting and enjoying opinions on religious snbjects, 
and of worshipping the Supreme Being according to the 
dictates of conscience, without external or magisterial 
control. —The power of an agent to do or forbear any 
particular action, according to the determination or 
thonght of the mind, by which either is preferred to 
the other; as, liberty of choice or selection. 

* I must have liberty . . . to blow on whom I please. — Shaks, 

—Privilege; leave; license; permission granted; relaxa 
tion of restraint: as, the liberty of the press. 

*“ License they mean when they cry liberty.” — Milton. 

—Territorial or municipal jurisdiction within whose limits 
certain immunities are, enjoyed or privileges exercised ; 
as, the /iherties of the city of London. 

Freedom of action or speech beyond the bounds of con- 


The philosophical tenets held 
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ventional civflity or decorum; violation or non-observ- 
ance of the standard rules of social etiquette or pro- 
priety; as, to take a liberty. 

(Man.) Au urch in the middle of a bit, to give place 
to the tongue. — Crabb. 

At liberty, without restraint or confinement. — Ne li- 
gious liberty, or liberty of conscience, freedom to wor- 
ship God according as one’s own conscience dictates. — 
Liberty of the press, freedom to print or publish without 
governmental supervision or control. — Moral liberty, 
entire elective freedom in affinity to moral responsi- 
bility. — Liberty party. (Amer. I Ul.) The designation 
given, during the Revolutionary period, to that party 
which advocated severance from the mother-country, — 
Liberty pole, a long pole, or flag-staff, displaying the cap 
of liberty at its summit. 

Crvil, or political liberty, may be defined, in n general 
sense, a state of freedom, in contradistinction to slavery 
or restraint. It is either natural or civil: the former 
consists properly in the power of acting as one thinks fit, 
withont any restraint or control, unless such as the law 
of nature imposes, being a right inherent in us by birth, 
and one of the gifts of God to man at his creation, when 
he endowed him with the faculty of free will. But 
every man, when he enters into society, necessarily 
gives up a part of his natural liberty, and, in counsidera- 
tion of receiving the advantages of protection, com- 
merce, &c., he is obliged to conform himself to those 
laws which the community has thought fit to establish. 
Civil liberty, therefore, is no other than natural liberty 
restrained by human laws ns far as is necessary and ex- 
pedient for the common weal. Hence, the law which 


Liberty, in Jowa, a township of Scott co, 
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|—A township of Warren co, 
—A township of Wright co. 


A post-township of Woodson co.; pop. about 250. 


about öy m. S. of Frankford. 

Liberty, in Muine, a post-township of Waldo co.; pop. 
about 2,600, 

Liberty, iu Michigan, a post-towuship of Jackson co.; 

p. about 1,500, 

Liberty, in Minnesota, a post-village of Blue Earth co., 
about 22 m. S. by W. of Mankuto. 

Liberty, in Mssssippi, a post-village, cap. of Amite 
co., abont 100 m. 8.8.W, of Jackson; pop. about 600. 

Liberty, in Missouri, a post-village, cap. of Cluy co., 
about 200 n. W. N. W. of Jefferson City; pop. abt. 3,200. 

—A township of Marion co.; pop. about 1,800, 

=, 01 Stoddard co.; pop. about 1,200. 

—. ee Washington co.; pop. about 1,050. 

Liberty, in New York, u villuge of Steuben co., about 
16 m. N. W. of Bath, 

—A post-villaze aud township of Sullivan co., about 100 
m. N. W. of New York city. 

Liberty, in C/. a tuwn’p of Adams co.; pop. abt. 2,100. 

A township of Butler co.; pop. about 2,000. 


—. Clinton co.; pop. about 1,700. 
=, = Crawford co.; pop, about 2,600, 
=> af Delaware co.; pop. about 1.700. 


“ 


= Fairfield co.; pop. about 4,000. 
—A village and township of Guernsey co., about 80 m. E. 
of Columbus; pop. of township about 1,500, 


restrains a man from doing mischief to his fellow-citi- 
zens, thongh it diminishes the natural, increases the 
civil liberty of mankind; but every wanton and cause- 
less restraint of the will of the subject, whether by a 
monarch or popular assembly, is a degree of tyranny. 
Even laws which regulate or constrain our conduct in 
matters of indifference, without any good end in view, 
are destructive of liberty. Laws, when prudently 
framed, are by no means subversive, but rather con- 
ducive to liberty; for, “where there is no law there is 
no freedom.” Civil liberty, rightly understood, consists 
in the power of doing whatever the laws permit. The 
rights and liberties enjoyed in this country are, in the 
law books, divided into three classes: — 1. The right of 
personal security, which accords to each individual legal 
and uninterrupted enjoyment of his life, his limbs, his 
body, his health, and his reputation, 2. The right of 
personal liberty, or the power of moving one’s person to 
whatsoever place his own inclination may direct, with- 
out imprisonment or restraint, unless by due course of 
law. 3. The right of private property, which consists 
in the free use, enjoyment, and disposal of all his ac- 
quisitions, without any control or diminution, save only 
by the laws of the lam. 

(Phil.) The power to will, or not to will, a certain 
act. — See FREE-WILL. 

Lib’erty, in Arkansas, a village of Izard co., abt. 100 
m. N. of Little Rock. 

A post office of Onachita co. 

Liberty, in California, « township of Klamath co.; 
pop. abt. 800. 

A post- vill. of San Joaquin co., abt. 20 m. N. of Stockton. 

Liberty, in Florida, u N. co.; area, about 475 sq. m. 
Rivers, Ocklockonnee and Appalachicola rivers, besides 
many smaller streams. Surface, level ; soil, not fertile. 
Cap. Bristol. 

Liberty, in Gorgia, a S. E. co., bordering on the At- 
Jantic Ocean; area, abt. 700 sq.m. Rivers. Altamaha, 
Medway, and Newport. Surface, level; soil, mostly 
sterile, Cup. IIinesville. 

Liberty, in Illinois, a post-village and township of 
Adams co., abt. 90 m. W. by N. of Springfield; pop. of 
township abt. 2,200, 

—A village of Randolph co. 

Liberty, in Indiana, a township of Crawford co.; pop. 
abt. 750. 

—A township of Delaware co.; pop. abt. 2,100. 

=> 2 Fulton co.; pop. Abt. 1,800, 


=> = Grant co.; pop. abt. 2,100. 

=> = Hendricks co.; pap. abt. 2,600. 
=> * Henry co.; pop. abt. 2,200. 
=> é Howard co, ; pop. abt. 200. 


A village of Johnson co., abt. 8 m S. W. of Franklin. 
=, a Lawrence co., abt. 5 m. S.W. of Bedford. 
—A township of Parko co.; pop. abt. 1,500. 


< Porter co. ; pop. abt. 600. 
—, 2 St. Joseph co.; pop. abt. 2,500. 
> 2 Shelby co.; pop. abt. 1, 00. 


=> Tipton co.; pop. abt. 2,100. 

—A post-village and twp. cap. of Union co., abt. 70 m. E. 
by 8. of Indianapolis; pop. of township abt. 1,200. 

—A village and township of Wabash co., abt. 36 m. W. by 
8. of Fort Wayne; pop. of township abt. 2,500, 

A township of Warren co.; pop. abt. 1,600. 

= 8 Wells co; pop. abt. 900. 

—. ba) White co.; pop. abt. 1,100, 

Liberty, in Jowa, u township of Buchanan co.; pop. 
1.328. 

—A post-village and township of Clarke co., abt. 33 m. 8. 
of Des Moines: pop. of townsliip abt. 786. 

—A township of Clinton co, 
` 2 Dubuque co. 

Jefferson co. 

Johnson co, 

Keokuk co. 

Lucas co, 

Marion co. 

Marshall co, 

Ringgold co 


A township of Hancock co.; pop. about 1,150, 
2 Hardin co.; pop. about 1,600, 


—,. 2 Heury co.; Pop. about 1,700. 
— s Highland co.; pop. about 6,000, 
= « Jackson co.; pop. nbout 1,800, 
=, 8 Knox co.; pop. about 1,700. 
- i Licking co.; pop. about 1,400, 
—,. 2 Logan co.; pop. about 2,100, 


Mercer co.; pep, about 700. 

—A post-village of Montgomery co., abt. 7 m. W. of Dayton. 

—A township of Putnam co.; pop. about 1,100. 

1 Ross co.; pop. about 2.000. 

Seneca co.; pop. about 2,200. 

Trumbull co.; Pop. about 1,800. 

Union co.; pop. about 2,100. 

Van Wirt co.; pop. about 1,300. 

Washington co.; pop. about 1,900. 

y Wood co.; pop. about 900. 

Liberty, in Pennsylvania, à township of Adams co.; 
pop. about 1,000, 

—A township of Bedford co.; pop. about 1,100. 

--, ag Centre co.; pop. about 1,000. 

A vill. of Clinton co., abt. 110 m. N. N. W. of Harrisburg. 

A township of McKean co.; pop. about 1,800, 

—,. A Mercer co.; pop, about 1,000, 

=> bes Montour co.; pop. about 1,800. 

=> “ Susquehanna co.; pp. about 1,400. 

—A post-township of Tioga co.; pop. about 2.500. 

Liberty, in Tennessee, u post-village of De Kalb co., abt. 
54 m. E. of Nashville. 

Liberty, in Teras, au E S. E. co.; area, about 1,100 sq. 
m, Rivers. Trinity River, and E. fork of San Jacinto 
River, besides numerous smaller streams. Surface, 
mostly level; soil, in tho N. part moderately fertile. 
Cap. Liberty. 

—A post-village, cap. of Liberty co., on Trinity River, 
about 60 m. N. of Galveston. 

Liberty, in Virginia, a post-village, cap. of Bedford 
co., about 25 m. W. of Lynchburg. 

Libert in Wisconsin, n towuship of Grant co.; pop. 
about . 

—A township of Manitowoc co.; pop: about 1,600. Its 
former name was BUCHANAN. 

—A township of Outagamie co.; pop. about 250. 

--A post-township of Vernon co.; pop. about 300. 

Liberty Corner, in New Jersey, a post-village of 
Somerset co., about 8 m. N. N. E. of Somerville. 

Liberty Corners, in Ohio, a P. O. of Crawford co. 

Liberty Corners, in Pennsylvania, a post-oflice of 
Bradford co. 

Liberty Falls, in New York, a post-village of Sulli- 
van co., about 100 m. N. W. of New York city. 

Liberty Grove, iu Wisconsin, u township of Door 
co.; pop. about 128. 

Liberty Hill. in Alabama, a P. O. of Dallas co. 

Liberty Hill, in California, a village of Nevada co., 
about 12 m. E. by N. of Nevada City. 

Liberty Hill, in Gmnecticut, a post - village of New 
London co., about 35 m. E. by 8. of Hartford. 

Liberty Hill, in Georgia, a post-village of Pike co., 
about 13 m. S. K. of Griffin. 

Liberty Hill. in Mississippi, a village of La Fayette 
co., about 17 m. S. E. of Oxford, 

Liberty Hill, in N. Carolina, a P. O. of Iredell co. 

Liberty Hill. in & Curolina, a vill. of Edgefield dist. 

—A post-office of Kershaw dist. 

Liberty Mills, in Indiana, a post-village of Wabash 
co., bout 100 m. N. by E. of Indianapolis. 

Liberty Mills, in Virginia, u post-village of Orange 
co., about 79 m. N. W. of Richmond. 

Liberty Square, in J’ennsylvania, a post - village of 
Lancaster co. 

Lib’ertytown, in Maryland, a post-village of Fred- 
erick co., about 70 m. N. W. of Annapolis. 

Liberty ville, in Tinos, u post-village and township 
of Lake co., about 34 m. N. of Chicago. 

Liberty ville, in Jowa, u post-village of Jefferson co., 
about 60 m. S. S. W. of Iowa City. 

Liberty ville, in New Jersey, a post-vill. of Sussex eo. 
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Liberty. in Kunsus, a town’p of Linn co. ; pop. abt. 200. 


| Libid'inist, n. [ 
Liberty, in Ken/ucky, a post-village, cap. of Casey co., 
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Libertyville, in New York, a post-viltage of Ulster 
co., about 70 m. S. by W. of Albany. 

Libeth’enite, n. (From Libethen, Hungary.) (Min.) 
A phosphate of copper, of a dark olive-green color. 

Linibixous.] A fornicator; one 
given to lechery. 

Libid’inous, a. | Fr. libidineuz ; Lat. tibidinosus, from 
libido, pleasure, desire, — libet, it is agreeable; Sansk, 
lubh, to desire.) Given to sensunl pleasure; full of 
animal desire or appetite; calculated to inspire lustful 
wishes; lewd ; lascivious; as, “ wanton glances and libid- 
ins thoughts.” — Beutley. 

Libid‘inously, avv. Lustfully; in a libidinous man- 
ner; with lewd desire. 

Libid’inousness, n. State or quality of being libid- 
inous or lustful; inordinate xppetite for sexual inter- 
course, 

Libourne, (le-boorn’,) a town of France, dept. of Gi- 
runde, on the Dordogne, at its confluence with the Isle, 
18 m. E.N.E. of Bordeaux. The town is regularly and 
well built. Its streets are wide and clean, its houses 
elegant, and it is surrounded with walls and agreeable 
promenades. Monuf. Woollen stuffs, cordage, nails, 
and glass. It has also docks for ship-building. L. is the 
entrepôt for salt and agricultural produce destived for 
Bordeanx. Pop. estimated at 15,000. 

Li’bra, n. [lat., a balunce.] (Romun Antiq.) A balance: 
a pair of scales, — Also, a pound, or AS, J. v. 

(Astron.) A constellation which gives its name to the 
seventh sign of the Zodiac. It seems to have once 
formed a part of the constellation Scorpio, which then 
occupied two signs of the Zodiac, the body being in one 
part, and the claws, now called Libra, in the other, It 
lies between Scorpio, Virgo, the Centaur, and Lupus. 
Its largest stars are of the second magnitude. The sun 
enters Libra at the commencement of the vernal eqni- 
nox, and the name was probably given to this constella- 
tion und sign of the Zodiac in allusion to the equality 
that exists at that time between day and night. 

Libra’rian, n. [Lat. librarius, trom liber, a book.) 
The keeper of a library; one who has charge of a col- 
lection of books. — One who transcribes or copies 
books. (R.) 

Libra’rianship, n. Office or condition of a librarian, 

Li’brary, n. | Lat. librarium ; Fr. librairie.] A collec- 
tion of books belonging to a private person, commu 
nity, public institution, or joint-stock company. 

—A room, or suit of rooms, appropriated to the arrange- 

ment and safe-keeping of books, fitted up with shelves 

to hold them, or articles of furniture called book-cases, 
in which shelves are affixed for the same purpose, — 

The most ancient library on record was founded by Osy- 

mandyas, king of Egypt, a contemporary of David, king 

of Israel. Ata very early date the Jews attached col- 
lections of books to most of their synagogues; and we 
are told that Nebemiah founded a public library at Je- 
rusalem. In the recent discoveries in Assyria, a vast 
collection of clay tablets, bearing cuneiform ipscrip- 
tions, was found in the palace at Nineveh, forming what 
has been termed a “library in clay.” Pisistratus of 

Athens is said to have established the first public li- 

brary in Greece, and to have collected, nt great trouble 

and expense, the worksof Homer. Aristotle is the first 
person on record who was possessed of a private library. 

After the death of Alexander, the love of science aud 

literature generally passed from Athens and Greece to 

Alexandria, where was formed the most magnificent 

library of ancient times; it is said to have contained 

no fewer than 700 000 volumes. (See ALEXANDRIAN Li- 

BRARY.) Next to the Alexandrian library, thut of Per- 

gamus was the most renowned, and is said to have con- 

tained 200,000 volumes. The first library established 
at Rome was probably that founded by Panlus Æmilins, 

B. C. 167. Having defeated Perseus, king of Macedonia, 

he brought his library to Rome: and this collection 

was subsequently augmented by the library of Apelli- 
con the Teian, brought by Sylla from Athens. From 
the intercourse of the Romans with the Grevks, the 
passion for forming libraries rapidly increased, and in- 
dividuals began to pride themselves on their private 
collections. Among the illustrious Romans who have 
been noted for their magnificent libraries, are Asinius 

Pollio, Crassus, Cæsar, Lucullus, and Cicero. Among 

the projects formed by Cæsar was the establishment of 

a public library: and the duty of selecting and arrang- 

ing it was assigned to Varro; but the design was frus- 

trated by the assassination of the emperor. Among 
the benefits conferred by the emperor Augustus upon 

Rome was the erection of two public libraries, — the 

Octavian and the Palatine. Thesuccessors of Augustus, 

though they did not equally encourage learning, were 

not altogether neglectful of its interests. Tiberius 
founded a library in the new temple of Apollo; Ves- 
pasian established a library in the new temple of Pence ; 
and even Domitian, in the early part of his reign, 
restored, at vast expense, the libraries in the Capitol 
which had been burned; and to this end both col- 
lected MSS. from various countries, and sent scribes 
to Alexandria expressly to make copies of works there. 

The most magnificent library, however, founded by the 

emperors at Rome was that of the emperor Ulpius 

Trajan, from whom it received the name of the Ulpian 

library, Constantine the Great, after removing the seat 

of his empire to Constantinople, is said to have given a 

large share of his attention to the formation of a library, 

and to have bestowed especial pains in the rescue, as far 
as possible, of those Christian works which had been 
doomed to destruction by his predecessor, Diocletian. 

The task was continued by his son Constantius, Theo- 

dosius II., and others, until it comprised, according te 

some accounts, upwards of 100,000 volumes. The em- 
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pior Leo III. is stated to have burnt a considerable 
ibrary at Constantinople, in 730; and between this 
time and the capture of Constantinople by the Crusaders, 
several such casualties are related to have occurred. This 
last culamity, however, eclipsed all previous losses, and, 
two hundred and fifty years later, it was followed by the 
final destruction of the empire; the imperial library, 
however, was preserved by the express command of 
Mohammed, uud was kept in some apartments of the 
seraglio. Whether it was destroyed by Amurath IV., 
as is commonly supposed, or allowed to full into decay, 
is uncertain; but there are nut a few scholars of emi- 
nence who still believe that ancient and valuable MSS. 
are concealed in the seraglio of the Sultan, though it 
has been repeatedly asserted that the library of the 
Sultan does not contain any Greck or Latin MSS. of any 
importance, The manner in which the ancient books 
were written (upon rolls) greatly increased the unmber 
of volumes; and it is suid that “the largest libraries 
in ancient times might be represented by the contents 
of a modern library containing from 50,000 to 100,000 
volumes.” (wars.) Comparatively little is known 
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regularity in the moon’s motion, throngh which the 
moon does not at all times present the same face to an 
observer on the earth’s surface. The moon accomplishes 
her revolutions about her axis and in her orbit in the 
same mean time. Now, if the moon’s motion in her 
orbit were uniform at all times-during the period of 
revolution, and if the plane of her equator passed 
through the centre of the earth, the moon would always 
exhibit the same face to an observer in that position ; 
but as this is not the case, and as the moon's orbital 
motion is irregular, the axis of the moon does not al- 
ways preserve the same inclination to an observer ou 
the earth, but appears to have a slight oscillatory mo- 
tion, through which very small crescent-shuped portious 
of the moon's surface, at all parts of her circumference, 
N., S., E, and W, are alternately presented and with- 
drawn from view at regular periodic times. 

Li’bratory, a. Balancing; moving like a balance, 
while tending to its equipoise. 

Libretto. ».; It. pl. LIungTII; Eng. pl. Lisrettos. 
It. dim. of libro.) (Mus.) A book containing the words 
of an opera, oratorio, or other extensive piece of music; 


of the libraries of the Middle Ages. It is usual to speak 
of these us “the dark ages,” and to look upon them as 
a period when learning and intellectual culture were 
almost extinct. Among the people generally, this may 
have been the case; but they still had an abiding-plice 
in the monasteries, to an extent that those unacquainted 
with the inner history of the period would scarcely credit 
Many of the monks gave themselves not only to the 
study, but to the transcribing of books; and to their 
care and labor we are indebted for many of the ancient 
works that have come down to us. Foremost among 
the cultivators of learning and the arts stands the Order 
of St. Benedict, which had the good fortune to include a | 
number of men remarkable for mental vigor and force 
of character. Many of these religious houses had con- 
siderable libraries attached to them, catalogues of sev- 
eral of which have been printed in recent times. In 
Alexandria, the Arabians had a considerable collection 
of Arabian books; and Al Mamoun collected many 
Greek manuscripts in Bagdad. In the West, libraries 
were formed in the second half of the 8th cent. by the 
encouragement of Charlemagne. In France, one of the 
most celebrated was that in the abbey of St. Germain 
des Près, near Paris. In Germany, the libraries of 
Fulda, Corvey, and, in the 11th cent, that of Hirschan, 
were valuable. In Spain, in the 12th cent, the Moors 
had 70 public libraries, of which that of Cordova is said 
to have contained 250,000 volumes. In Euglaud and 
Italy libraries were also founded with great zeal, par- 
ticularly in the former country by Richard Aungerville, 
in the latter by Petrarch, Boccaccio, and others. The re- 
vival of learning is usually dated from the middle of the 
15th century. On the fall of Constantinople in 1453, 
many of its inhabitants immigrated into Italy, and were 
the means ofawakening an interest in classical learning. 
The appetite for books was revived and quickened, and 
no labor or expense was spared in acquiring them, 
learned men being dispatched in all directions to collect 
manuscripts. The invention of printing was of great 
service, as enabling collections of books to be made at 
less tronble and expense. Several of the great libraries 
of Europe date their beginnings prior to 1450, when 
the art of printing had been established, but without 
having, as yet, materially affected the labors of the 
copvists; as the imperial libraries of Paris and Vienna, 
the Laurentian library at Florence, and the library of 
the Vatican. Town libraries had also begun to be 
formed in various parts, particularly of Germany and 
France. In this respect England stands in striking 
contrast to other countries, beiug centuries behind 
them. In 1570, Sir Humphrey Gilbert in vain pressed 
n the attention of Queen Elizabeth the importance 

of establishing a public library, after the pattern set us 
by “the more civilized nations, as Germany, Italy, and 
France.” In fact, it was not until the reigu of James 
I. that Great Britain could boast of even a royal library 
worthy of the name. The Bodleian library was founded 
in 1507, and down to 1753, when the British Museum 
library was formed, it continued to be the only one of 
national importance. The most celebrated modern | 
library is the Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris. It was) 
commenced in the middle of the 14th century, with ten 
volumes; and has been augmented by subsequent addi- 
tions to the euormous number of 2,000,000 volumes 
and 84,000 manuscripts. The libraries of Munich. and 
of London (British Museum), 1.300.000 vols., are also 
very valuable. In Italy, the Ambrosian at Milan, 
and the Vatican at Rome, are peculiarly rich in MSS. 
In this country, though there are no libraries equalling 
those of the first rank in Europe, there are stiil not a 
few of considerable magnitnde and value. Among the 
largest and most ancient, we may quote those of Har- 
vard College; Smithsonian Institutiou, and Congres- 
sional, at Washington; Astor, and Mercantile, at New 
Vork: Philadelphia, Mercantile, and Academy of Natu- 
ral Sciences libraries at Philadelphia; Atheneum, 
and Public Library, at Boston. Statements of the 
number of books contained in public libraries, both 
in America and Europe, will be found under the 
heads of the cities or establishments to which they 
belong. 

Li'brate, v. a. ¶ Lat. libro, libratus, from libra, a pound, 
a balance.|] To poise; to balance; to hold in equipoise. 

v. n. To be poised; to move, as a balance. 

Libra'tion, n. [Lat. libratio.) Act of librating or 
balancing; state of being balunced ; state of equipoise, 
with equal weights on both sides of a centre. 

„Their pinions still in loose libration stretch d. Thomson. 
L. of the Moon. (Astron.) The term applied to an ir- 


also, the words themselves. 

Lib’ya. (Anc. Grog.) The name given by the oldest 
geographers to Africa, In Homer and Hesiod, it denoted 
the waole of this quarter of the globe, except Egypt: 
in Herodotus, occasionally, the entire continent; but 
it is also applied by others. in a more restricted sense, to 
the northern part of the country, from Egypt and the 
Arabian Gulf westward to Mount Atlas. The great 
sandy tract of which the Sahara forms the principal 
part, was called the Libyan Desert. To what extent it 
was known to the ancients is not very clearly ascertained. 

Lien'ta. See ALICATA. 

Lice, n. pl. of Louse, q. v. 

Li’censable, a. That may be licensed; susceptible of 
being permitted by legal grant; as, a licensable play. 
License, (/i’sens,) (old spelling Licence,) n. [Fr.; Lat. 
licentia, from licet, it is permitted.) Freedom, liberty, 
or leave to do or act as one pleases; leave; permission; 
formal authorization accorded to do or to forbear any 
act; as, a license to retail certuin commodities, a license 
to act stage-plays, a license to practise a certain profes- 
sion, — A certificate giving permission or authority; a 
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Coloring-matter of L.— All the lichens contain defi- 
nite crystalline substances which become colored on 
exposure to a moist warm atmosphere containing ammo- 
nia. Tropical lichens are especially rich in these matter 
and are largely imported into Europe for the purpose of 
making the well-known lilac-blue, violet, aud purple 
dyes known as archil, cudbear, and litmus. 

Lich‘enules, n. pl. (Bot.) An alliance of plants, 
class Tiallogens. Diag. Cellular flowerless plants, nuur- 
ished through their whole surface by the medium in 
which they vegetate; living in air; propagated by 
apores usually inclosed in asci, and always having green 
gonidia in their thallus. They commonly present a dry, 
shrivelled, more or less lifeless appearance. About 
2,400 species, grouped in 58 genera, are known, but they 
have not been, until now, separated in well-defined 
orders. They are distributed over all parts of the world, 
and form a considerable proportion of the vegetation of 
the polar regions and of mountain-tops. Many species 
possess nutritive properties, from containing starchy 
matter, such being also emollientand demulcent. Others 
contain bitter principles, which render them tonic and 
astringent. Several, again, are important as dyeing 
agents. None are known to be poisonous. See CETRARIA, 
Gropuora, LECANORA, ROCELLA. 

Lich’enin, n. (Chem.) A substance closely allied to 
starch, extracted from the Cetruria Icelandica, or Iceland 
moss, 

Lichened, (li/kend, or Nen end,) a. Pertaining to lich- 
ens; covered with lichens. 

Lichen'ie Acid, n. (Chem.) An acid peculiar to 
sume species of lichens, It appears to be the malic acid, 

Brande, 

Lichenograph ‘ic, Lichenograph ical, a. Be- 
longing to lichenography. 

Lichenog’raphist, n. 
learned in lichenography. 

Lichenog’raphy, n. [Gr. leichen, and graphein, to 
write. ] A description of, or treatise on, lichens; the sei- 
ence which demonstrates the natural history of lichens. 

Lichenol’ogy, n. [Gr. Lichén, and logos, treatise.) 
The science which treats of lichens. 

Lich’envus, a. Of, belonging to, or resembling lich- 
ens; possessing lichens. 


(Fr. lichenographe.] Ono 


permit; as, a spirit license. — Excess of freedom ; abuse | Lichfield, (lich’/eeld,) a town of Euglund. in Stafford 


of rational liberty; freedom used exorbitantly, or in 
defiance of law or propriety ; as, he gives his tongue too 
much license. — Voluntary divergence from orthodox 
rules or established custom; as, poetical /icense. 

—v.a. To grant a license to; to authorize by permissive 
grant; to remove legal bar or restraint from by official 
sanction ; to authoritatively allow to act in a particular 
character ; as, to license a preacher, to license one to sell 
certain articles.—To tolerate; totacitly permit or sanction. 

“The press groaned with licensed blasphemies.""— Pope. 

Licensee’, u. (Law.) One to whom a license is granted. 

Li’censer, n. One who grants u license or permit; a 
person authorized to grant permission to others. 

Li’censure, n. A granting a license. (R.) 

Licentiate, (li-sén’shi-dt,) n. (Fr. licencié, from Lat. 


licentia.} One who has a license to practise any art or | 


faculty, or to exercise a profession, as in medicine or 
theology. — In France, Spain, and some other European 
countries, a degree between that of bachelor and that 
of doctor. 

Licentiation, (li-sn-shi-a’shun,) n. Act of licensing 
or permitting. (R.) 

Lieentious, (1i-xen’shus,) a. [Fr. licencicur ; Lat. licen- 
tivsus, from licentia, license, freedom. ] Fall of freedom 
or license; over- free; using license; — not necessarily 
in u bad sense; us. a licentious abuse of language. 

—Exceeding the lin of law or propriety, as acts; un- 
restrained by morality or sense of decorum ; dissolute : 
loose; profligate; lascivious; wanton ; — used invariably 
in a bad sense: as, a licentious woman. 


co., 16 m. N. of Birmingham. It has a free grammar 
school, in which Addison, Ashmole, Johnson, and Gar- 
rick were educated. Pop 8,000. 

Lich’-gate, (/itch-,) n. LA. S lic, corpse, and Eng. gate.] 
(Arch.) A gate to a church-yard covered with a porch, 


Fig. 1574. — LICH-GATE AT GARSINGTON, OXFORDSHIRE. 


to afford shelter to a bier during the introductory por- 
tion of a burial-service. 

Lich’-owl, (litch-,) n. An owl whose hooting was 
formerly believed to forebode death. 


Licen‘tiously, adv. Ina licentious manner; loosely ; 
laxly; without proper restraint; dissolutely. 

Licen’tiousness, n. Quality or state of being licen- 
tious; excessive indulgence of freedom from traint ; 
contempt of law, morality, or decorum ; lasciviousness 

Lichen, (ichen, and sometimes, IT, n. Lat.; Gr. 
leichén, from leichd ; Sansk. lih, to lick, to lick up.] 
(Bot.) A plant of the alliance Lichenales, q. v. 

(Med.) A disease of the skin. There are two species, 
viz., L simplex and L. agrius, the latter of which may 
be regarded as a very aggravated form of the former. 
L. simplex consists in an eruption of the minute papule 
of ared color, which never contain a fluid, and are dis- 
tributed irregularly over the body. They appear first 
on the face and arma, then extend to the trank and 
lower extremities, and are accompanied with a sense of 
heat, itching, and tingling. In a mild case, the disease 
is over in a week, but sometimes one crop of papule 
succeeds another for many weeks or months. In L. 
agrius, the papulz are more pointed at the summit, and 
are of a bright-red color, with more or less redness ex- 
tending round them. In this form of the disease, the 
general health is usually affected, in consequence of loss 
of sleep and general irritation. It is often hard to say 
what is the cause in lichen. The simpler form is often 
dependent in children ou intestinal irritation, while in 
other cases it may fr 
heat or errors of diet. The severe form is also occasioned 
by extreme heat and by the abuse of spirituous drinks. 
In ordinary cases, an antiphlogistic diet, a few gentle 
aperients, and two or three tepid baths, are all that is 


| required. When the disease assumes a chronic charac- 


ter, a tonic treatment (bark and the mineral acids) is 


necessary ; and in very obstinate cases, small doses 
(three to five minims, well diluted) of Fowler's Arseni- 
cal Solution may be given with advantage. 
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nently be traced to exposure to 


Lichtenstein, or Liechtenstein, (leezh'ten stine. 
a small independent principality ot Europe, which unti 
1860 formed part of the German Contederation, It has 
on the E. the Austrian duchy of Vorarlberg the Swiss 
canton of the Grisons, W. the canton of St. Gall, from 
which jt is separated by the Rhine.— Area, 64 sq m. ‘The 
surface is mostly mountainous. Cattle breeding, agri- 
culture and cotton-spinning are the chief ocenpations of 
the inhabitants.— Pred, Corn, fruit, wine and flax. The 
prince of Z. is one of the richest proprietors of Europe, 
his estates in Germany and Moravia extending over 
nearly 2,200 eq. miles, with an annual revenue esti- 
mated at 1,200,000 florins, or $600,000. The cap. and 
principal town is Vadutz or Lichtenstein, with a pop. of 
abt. 1,000. Pnp. of principality (1880) 9.124. 

Liechtenstein, a town of Prussia, 42 m. from Leipsic ; 

p. 4,000. 

Lich’tenstein, Joninn JOSEPH, PRINCE vox, an Aus 
trian general and diplomatist, B in Vienua, in 1760. He 
entered the army, and made his first campaign in the 
Turkish war. He was engaged in the principal cam- 
paikne of the war with France, was taken prisoner with 

ack at Ulm, negotiated the armistice ef Austerlitz, 
and assisted in the treaty of Presburg, and was made, 
in 1809, governor of Upper and Lower Austria. He 
greatly distinguished himself by his valor at the battles 
of Aspern, Essling, and Wagram. He enjoyed the cone 
fidence of his sovereign, and was employed by him on 
various occasions. D. 1836. 

Lien“ TENSTEIN, Joseph Wenceslaus, Prince of, an Austrian 

general and diplomatist, n. in Vienna, 1696. He had the 

chief command of the Austrian army in Italy, with the 
title of field-marshal, in 1746, when he gained the vie- 
tory of Placentia. From that time he was chiefly em- 
ployed in diplomatic affairs, and the duties of his office, 
as director-general of the artillery. He was a patron 
of the arts and artists, and founder of the Lichtenstein 
Gallery at Vienna. D. 1772. 
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Lichtervelde, (Le: ter- vel.) a town and parish of 
Belgium, 12 m from Rruges; pop. 6,712, 

Lich’-wake, „ The time of watching with a dead 
body before its interment. 

Lich’-way, n. The path traversed by a funeral pro- 
cession. 

Liecin’ius, Carus, a Roman tribune, of a plebeian 
family, who rose to the rank of tribune, when he ob- 
tained the surname of Stolo, or Useless Sprout, on ac- 
count of the law which he enacted forbidding any one 
to possess more than 500 acres of land; alleging as his 
renson, that when they cultivated more. they could not 
pull up the useless shoots (stones) which grew from 
the roots of trees. He also made another law, which 
allowed the plebeians to share the consular dignity with 
the patricians; and he himself became one of the first 

leheian consuls, B. €. 364, 

Liecin ‘ius, Caius Fuvvivs, u native of Dacia, of obscure 

igin, who was born about 263, and became emperor 
of Rome in 312 He was defented by Constantine, 323. 
and put to death the year following. — His son, FLAVIUS 
VALERIUS, who had been declared Cæsar in 317, was put 
to death ut Constantinople 26. 

Lieit, (eit. a. [Lat. licitus, from (ert, it is lawful.] 
Lawful; legal; legitimate: — correlative of illicit. 

Licita'tion, u. (Lat. Jicilutio.] Act of olfering for 
sale to the highest bidder, 

Lie'itly, adr. Le : lawfully: legitimately. 

Lie’itness, n. Legality; lawtulness, 

Lick, (x.) v.a. (imp. and pp. LKH.) [A S. liccian ; 
D. litken; Ger. lecken; Dan. slik Fr. Leher: Ir. 
highim ; Lat. linga; Gr, leicho: Web. /ãkak.) To touch 
with the tongue; to pass or draw the tongue over the 
surface, 

“ He licks the hand just raised to shed his blood." — Pope. 

To lap; to take in by the tongue; to suck 

“Let them not lick the sweet which is their poison.“ — Shaks. 

—To castigate; to chastise with blows; to flog. (Collog.) 

To lick the dust, to fallin battle; to be slain, 

“ His enemies shall lick the dust. — Psalms Ixxii. 9. 
To grovel; to tind abasement. 
Pride“ 

To lick the spittle af, to tondy; to fawn upon; to 
humble one’s self to; to wet the part of a sycophant, — 
Tu lick up, to devour; to consume utterly, 

Luxury has licked up all thy pelf.” — Pope. 

—n. Act of licking: that which is licked up. — A blow; 
a stroke; a smack. (Colloquial.) 

“He turned upon me... aud gave me a lick across the face." 
Dryden. 

In some of the W. States, an efflorescent deposit of salt, 
resorted to by cattle which lick the surface of the 
ground to obtuin it. 

Lick, iu Ohio, a township of Jackson co.; pop. abt. 1,800, 

Lick Creek, in //, a post-office of Union co, 

Lick Creek, in Indiana, enters the E. Fork of White 
River from Martin co. 

Lick Creek, in /owa, a twp. of Davis co. 

—A township of Van Buren co. 

Lick Creek, iv Missouri, enters Salt Riv. from Ralls co. 

Lick Creek, in Oris, enters Tiffin’s Riv. in Defiance co. 

Lick’er. n. The person who, or thing which, licks. 

Lick’erish, Liq’uorish, Lic’orous, a. [A. 8. 
liccera; D lekker; Ger, berker, from lecken, to lick, to 
lick up.] Nice in the selection of food; dainty: api- 
cian; epicurean; as, “a liquorish palate ” — L' Estrange, 

— Eager to taste or enjoy: craving gustation; having a 
keen goût or relish. — Choice; dainty; tempting the 
appetite; nice; delicate; savory. 

~ Lickerish baits, ut to ensnare a brute." — Milton. 

—Salacious; voluptuous; fond of venery, 

Lick’erishly, adv. Daintily ; in a licorous manner. 

Lick’erishness, Lie orousness, u. Niceness of 
taste; delicacy or daintiness of palate; goût; relish; 
also, salaciousness. 

Lick Fork, in Missouri, a village of Daviess co. 

Liek ing. u A lapping with the tongue; a drawing 
the tongue over the surface. — A custigution; a thrash- 
ing; a flogging. (Colloq. and vulgar.) 

Liek’ing, in /ndiaag, a township of Bluckford co.; pop. 
about 1.425. 


Lick'ing, in Missouri, a post-village of Texas co., abt. 
95 m. 8. by E. of Jefferson City. 
Lick’ing, in Ohi», a central co.; area, abont 670 sq. m. 


Rivers. Licking River, and several smaller streams, 
Surface, undulating; soil, fertile. Min. Cannel coal, 
sandstone, and freestone, Cap. Newark. Pop. aht. 60,000. 

—A township of Licking co.; pop. about 1.900. 

— A township of Muskingum co.; pop. about 1.500. 

Lick’ing, in Pennsylvania, a township of Clarion co.; 
pop. about 1,409, 

Lick’ing Creek, rises in Fulton co., Pennsylvania, 
and flowing S. into Maryland, enters the Potumac River 
in Washington co, 

Lick’ing Creek, in Pennsylvania, a township of 
Fulton co.: pop. about 1.350. 

Lick’ing River, in Kentucky, rises on the N. W. slope 
of the Cumberland Mountains, in Floyd co., and flowing 
a general N. W. course of about 200 m., enters the Olio 
River at Newport. opposite Cincinnati, Ohio. It receives 
numerous smaller streams, the most considerable of 
which is the South Licking River, which rises in Mont- 
gomery co, and joins the main stream at Falmouth, in 
Pendleton co. 


Lick’ing River. in Orio. 


s in Licking co., and 


flowing S. E., enters the Muskingum opposite Zanesville, 
in Muskingum co. 
Licking Station, in Xen a vill. of Morgan co. 
Lick ingtown, in Ohio, a village of Licking co., abt. 
6 m. E. of Newark. 
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Lick’-penny, n. In Scotland, a miserly person; a 
covetous hunks 

Lick’shillett, in Georgia, a village of Floyd co, on 
the Etowah River, opposite Rome. 


Lick’-spigot, n. A tapster; a drawer of liquor. 

Lick’spittle, n. A toady; an abject sycophant; a 
mean parasite; one who cringes to another. 

Lick’ ville, in & Qurolina, a village of Greenville dis- 
trict, about 100 m. N. of Columbia. 

Licordia, (/--kor‘d--u,) a town of Italy, in Sicily, 7 m. 
S. E. of Caltagirone; pop. 7.700. 

Licorice, (sometimes written Liquorice.) Gi eis.) n. 
(It. liquirizia; Gr. glykyrrhiza — glykys, sweet, and 
Thiza, u root.) (Bot) See GLYCYRRHIZA. 

—The extract from tbe licorice-root, much used as a 
demulcent. 

Lic‘orous, a. Another spelling of LICKERISH, g. v. 

Lic’orousness, n. See LICKERISHNESS. 

Lictor, (lis'tar,) n. [Lat, from ligo, to bind; Fr. licteur.) 
(Rom, Antiy.) A Roman officer of state (Fig. 904), who 
attended on the early Roman kings, and afterwards on 
the chief magistrates of the republic — the consuls, de- 
cemvirs, dictators, and masters of the horse. Each bore 
on his shoulder a bundle of rods bound about an axe, 
which was emblemuatical of the power of the magistrate 
to inflict punishment by death and by scourging. (See 
Fasces.) It was the duty of the lictors to carry ont the 
orders of the istrate with regard to those who 
found guilty of any offence aguinst the state or priv 
individuals; and itis supposed that they derived their 
nume from having to bind criminals before inflicting 
capital or corporal punishment on them. 


Licua‘la, ». [Its Macassar name.] (B., A genus 
of trees, order Palmocex, from India and the Indian 
Archipelago, one species of which, L. acutifida, yields 
the walking-sticks known by the nume of Penang law- 
ners. The stema average about au inch in diameter, 
und five feet or more in height. 

Lid. n. [A. S. Mid, gehlid; D. lid; O. Ger. Mit, a lid: 
Sansk. Jud. to cover.] A cover; that which closes the 
opening of a vessei or box. — The cover of the eye, or 
eyelid. 

Violets . . . sweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes." — Shakes. 

(Bot.) A calyx, which falis off from the flower ina 
single piece. — Loudn, 

Lid‘less, a. Without lids; having the eyes uncovered; 

I. watchful. 

A lidlesa watcher of the public weal. — Tennyson. 

Lie, n. See Lye. 

Lie, u. [A. S. lig, lyg; D. logen; Ger. lüge; Icel. lug. 
See the verb.] An intentional violation of truth; a 
criminal falsehood; an untruth; a false statement or 
assertion, uttered with a view to deceive. 

“ Dare to be true; nothing can need a lie. — Herbert. 
—A fiction; a fabrication or fable; — in u ludicrous sense. 
»The moral is truth, though the tale u lie. — Dryden. 

—False doctrine; an idolatrous picture of God, ora false god. 

—Deception; that which deceives and disappoints con- 
fidence, 

Tn give the lie to. 
of lying. 
™ Then give them buck the lie." — Queen Elizabeth. 

—v. n., (imp. and pp. LIED, ppr. LYING.) IA. S. ledgan: 

Icel. linga; Banek. IA. to refuse.) To deny or refuse 
to give up the truth, and at the same time to state that 
which is not true; to utter falsehood with an intention 
to deceive, or with an immoral design; to utter a 
criminal falsehood: to exhibit a false representation, 

* Lord, Lord, how this world is given to lying.""—Shaka. 

Lie, v. n., (imp. LAY, pp. LYING, LAIN.) [A. S. hegan; 
D. liggen; Ger. lichen; Dan. ligge; Icel. liggia; akin to 
W. Ue, and Corn. Ieh.] Ta lay one's self in un horizontal 
position; to be in an horizontal position, or nearly so, 
and to rest on anything lengthwise,and not on the end; 
to lean; to rest in an inclining posture; to be prostrate 
or stretched out; to rest on a bed or couch; to rest in 
the grave ;— frequently before down in reference to 
human beings. 

lle maketh me to lie down in green pastures. — Ps. xxiii. 2. 

—To be situated or placed; to ocenpy a fixed position; 
as, Europe lies enst of the Atlantic Ocean. 

“What „ies beyond our positive idea towards infinity, lies lu 
obscurity." — Locke. 

—To remain; to abide: to stay ;— generally followed hy 
some phrase implying or expressing » state or condition; 
as, to lie under a wrong imputation, to lie concealed, to! 
lie waste, to lie at the mercy of another, &c. 

“This England... never shall lie at the proud foot of a con- 
queror, ‘— Shaka. 

—To consist; to be in the power of, or dependent; to be- 

long: to pertain; — used with in; as, he does all that 

lies in his ability. — To lodge; to take temporary 
habitation. 
Mr. Quinion lay at our house that night. — Dickens. 

(Law.) To be susceptible of being maintained, feasi- 
bility of sustainment; as. a reference will Zie in this case, 

To lie at the heart, To be fixed or persistent, us an 
object of solicitude or enger desire. 

“The recovering of Jamaica has ever lain at (the Spaniards‘) 
hearts."—Sir W, Temple. 

To lie by. To vest; to remain quiescent; to take rest 
or breathing-time, — To remain with, as in a depository; 
as, I have the work referred to lying by me.— To lie 
down. To retire to repose; to assume a recumbent 
posture on the ground. Kc. — To lie hurd or heavy. "Vo 
Durden; to oppress; to weight; as, the crime lay heavy 
on conscience. 

“Lie heavy on him. earth; for he 


To impute falsehood to; to accuse 


Epitaph on Sir J. Vanbrugh. 


Jaid mauy a heavy load on thee. 
To lie in, to be in child-bed; to undergo parturition, 
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To lie in one, to be in the power or capacity of. 

* Kudeavor as much as in thee lies to preserve the lives of all men.” 

Duppa. 

To lie in the way, to be an obstacle, obstruction, im: 
pediment, or difficulty. — To be opportune or conven 
ient. — To lie in wait, to lurk in ambush; to watch prive 
ily for; as, a highwayman lay in wait in the coppice. 
— To lie on or upm, to be a matter of duty, obligation, 
or necessity. 

The charge of souls lies upon them,” — Bacon. 

To lie on hand, to remain in keeping; to await dispo- 
sition; as, they have n quantity of goods /ying on hand. 
— To lie om the hands, to remain unoccupied or inac- 
tive; to be tedious, or productive of inertia. 

“They are at a loss how to employ those hours that lie upon 
their hunds.” —Addison. 

To lie m the head of, to be judicially imputed to. 

“ What he gets more out of my wife than sharp words, les i$ 
lie on my head." — Shaka, 

To lir over, to be postponed or deferred to some fu- 
ture occasion; as, the resolution before the House was 
ordered to be laid orer.—To remain unliquidated after 
the specified date of payment, as a bill of exchange. — 
To lie to. (Naut) To be stopped in progress. as by 
backing the topsail or connterbracing the yards; —snid 
of a ship. — To lie under, to suffer; to be subject to; to 
be oppressed by ; as, he lay under a grent disadvantage. 
— To lie with, to sleep with; hence, to have sexual com- 
merce with, 

Pardon me, Bassanio, for by this ring she ay with me. Shaka. 
To belong to; to be responsible for; as, the onus lies 
with you. 

Lie’berkuhn, u. (Optics.) A silver concave reflec- 
tor fixed on the object-yluss end of a microscope to 
bring the light to focus on an opaque object. 

Lieberkuhnian Glands, „. /. (Anat.) Simple 
secerning cavities, having the form of blind tubular de- 
pressions of the intestinal mucous membrane, thickly 
distribnted over the whole surface of the large aud 
small intestines. They are so called after their dis- 
coverer Lieberkiibn, who observed them in the small 
intestines, where they are visible only with the aid of 
a lens, their orifices appearing as minute dots scattered 
between the villi, They are larger in the large intestine, 

Liebig. Justus, BARON VON, (Chi.) an eminent Ger- 
man chemist, b. at Darmstadt. 1803. His early predi- 
lection for physical science induced his father to re- 
move him from the gymnasium at Darmstadt to Bonn 
and Erlangen. where he studied from 1819 till 1822. 
By aid of a travelling stipend allowed him by the grand- 
duke, he removed to Paris, where he continued his 
studies from 1822 till 1824, and read at the Institute his 
first paper on Fulminic Acid, which attracted much at- 
tention. Humboldt was so struck with the views of 
the young chemist, thac he procured his appointment, 
in 1824. as Professor Extraordinary, and in 1826, as Ordi- 
nary Professor of Chemistry, at Giessen, where, sup- 
ported by the government, he fonnded the first model 
laboratory, and raised its small university to emincuce, 
more especially for the study of chemistry. In 1845 
the grand-duke of Hesse bestowed upon him an hered- 
itary barony; in 1852 he accepted a professorship at 
the University of Munich, as president of the Chemi- 
cal Laboratory at that place, where a new and impor- 
tant sphere of operation was opened to bim. He has 
composed numerous works, which have been translated 
into most European languages, His researches are re- 
corded in his own journal (Annalen); in the Annales 
de Chimie et de Phusique: and in the Handbook of 
Chemistry, commenced in 1836, by Poggendorf. He re- 
vised Geigers Handbook of Pharmacy, of which a cor- 
rected edition appeared at Heidelberg in 1839, and of 
which his section may be considered as forming a 
Handbook of Organic Chemistry. His Organice Chem- 
istry in its Application to Agriculture, published at 
Brunswick in 1840, has gone through several edi- 
tions, und has been translated into English by Dr. 
Lyon Playfair, who studied under Liebig at Giessen. In 
a series of Familiar Letters, he developed his views on 
chemistry and its relations to commerce, physiclogy, 
and vegetation, with such success that the appearance 
of the work had the effect of inducing the foundation 
of several new chemical professorships in Germany. 
He was named foreign uasociate of the French Academy 
of Sciences, 1861, D. at Munich Apl. 18th, 1873. 

Liechtenstein, (PKINCIPALITY OP.) See LICHTENSTEIN. 

Lief, (leef.) adr. From A. S. lof, beloved, from lu fian, 
to love; D. Nef; Ger. heb ; Goth. luibs, loved. See Lovr.] 
Gladly ; freely ; cheerfully ; willingly ; — used in familiar 
disco zas, I had as lief not go. 


Lief, (lef) d. [A. S. eof.) Beloved; dear; — used in 
poetry. 
“You have stirred up my liefest liege to be mine enemy. Shaks- 

Lie’-fraught, (-frawt,) a. Characterized by lies; full 
of lies. 

Liegance, Ligeance, (ens, n. (0. Eng. Law.) 
Allegiance ; reciprocal relation of sovereign and subject. 

Liege. (/-¢j,) a. Fr. lige. from L Lat. litus, lidus, ledus, 
one attached to the soil and transferred with it; a man 
who owed fidelity and other duties to his lord.) Bound 
by a feudal tenure; a being compulsorily faithful and 
loyal to a superior, as a vassal to his lord ;— hence, 
faithful; devoted; as, a liege man. — Sovereign; controle 
ling duty and alleginnee ; as, our lige lord, the king. 

“ Cupid .. . liege of all loiterers and malcontents.” — Shake, 
—n. A liegeman; a vassal; a subject owing allegiance, 
A sovereign ; a fendal lord or superior. 

For that my sovereign liege was in my debt. — Shaka. 


LIEU 


Liege, (leaizh.) (Fr.; Ger. Lüttich ; Fl. Luyk.) The most 
easterly province of Belgium; area, 1,106 sq. m. The 
southern part of the province is lilly, rocky, heathy, 
and much covered with wood, in some places yielding, 
however, great quantities of coal and iron: but the part 


called the Herreland (north of the Weeze) is extraordi-| 


narily fertile and well cultivated, and has also splendid 
turage for cattle. The valley of the Weeze is very 
veautitnl, and exhibits an endless diversity of scenery. 


The railway from Aix-la-Chapelle to L. which passes 


through this valley, has had immense difficulties to 
overcome in the nature of the ground, and is conse- 
queutly regarded as a chef-d'œuvre of the kind. Nearly 
a sixth of the whole road had to be artificially con- 
structed. The inhabitants are Walloous, 1%. 580.477. 

Liege, a town of Belgium, cap. of the above prov., on 
the Maese, 54 m. S K. of Brussels. It is divided into 
upper and lower t {s The latter stands at the con- 
fluence of the Masse and Ourthe, and is intersected by 
many branches of the first-named river, which are en- 
closed by stone walls, and crossed by numerous bridges, 
L. has some broad streets, neat squares, quays, and 
promenades ; but, in general, it is poorly built, and lacks 
that cleanliness for which most towns of the Nether- 
lands are noted. L. is one of the largest manufactur- 
ing towns of Europe, owing principally to its situation 
in a district abounding with coal, iron, lead, copper, und 
marble. Manuf Cannons, and firearms of every de- 
scription, steam-engines and machinery, hardware of 
every kind; watches, jewelry, bronze and other orna- 
ments: woollens, cottons, Kc. Zop. iv 1580, 121,787 

Liegnitz. (/eeg’nitz,) a town of Prussia, in Silesia, at 
the confluence of the Katzbach, Schwartzwasser, and 
the Neisse, 40 m. N. W. of Breslau. 
strongly fortified, Ent at present it has gates without 
walls, and the former ramparts serve us gardens nnd 
pallic walks. It is an old, but well-built: town, and 
contains many handsome edifices. Manuf. Woollen, 
linen, and cotton fabrics, Prussian-blue, &c., and has a 
considerable trade in the agricultural produce of the 
country adjacent. The gardeners of this vicinity are 
considered the most expert of the pro Pup. 20.528. 

Lie’-ley, t.n. [Lie und de.] To lie in grass or pas- 
ture, (Prov, Eng.) 

Lien, (% u,) n. [Fr., bond.] (Law) The right of n 
creditor to retain the property of his debtor until his 
debt has been paid. Liens are either general or specitie, 
A general lien is a right to retain certain goods until 
All the claims of the hol against the debtor are satis- 
fied. This sort of lien is not favored by the law. A 
specific lien is the right to retain certain goods for 
claims arising from these goods, Thus, in the sale of 
any article, the vender has a right to retain it until the 

greed be paid. As a general role, a workman may 
retain any article which he has improved for the price 
of his labor; as a tailor who has received cloth to make 
into a coat may retam the coat until he is paid for the 
labor of making it. An innkeeper may retain the goods 
of his guest until the amount of his bill is paid. Liens 
are implied by law, ar authorized by custom; or they 
may be created by express compact. ‘The custom, how- 
ever, to be legal, must be reasonable; but this does not 
apply to spe which is good, though it may 
also be fool en can exist only where the 
possession of the goods has been legally obtained, and 
ceases to exist the moment they are parted with, A lien 
can only be based upon a present existing claim. It is 
not affected by the lapse of time, like a sinple debt: for 
the lien exists so long as the creditor continues to retain 
the goods in his possession. — Maritime lien upplies to 
ships, freight, or cargo, and differs from the other in not 
depending upon possession, and requiring a legal process 
for its enforcement. It may arise by law or by special 


| Lieutenant-Commander. 


L. was formerly | 
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British service, Z. in the Horse Guards, Life Guards, and 
foot guards have the rank of captain, and the price of 
a commission in these regiments is respectively £1,600, 
£1,755, and £2,050, A lieutenancy in the Cavalry costs 
£1,190, and in the Line but £700. In the United States 
army the annual pay of a Ist Z. is $1,449.96 in the 
Cavalry and Corps of Engineers, and $1,410 in the 
infantry. — In the Navy, a L. has relative rank with 
a captain in the army. In the British service it is the 
next rank below commander, but in the United States 
it is two grades below. The number of lieutenants ap- 
pointed to ships of war varies with their rate. The 
annnal pay of a L. in the United States navy is $1,875 
when at sen, $1,500 when on shore duty, $1,200 on leave 
or waiting orders, $1,000 when placed upon the retired 
list. 

In the United States 
navy, an officer ranking next below the grade of com- 
mander., This grade was made to assimilate with that 
of major in the army, and is equivalent to lieutenants 
of eight years’ standing in the British navy. Officers 
of this grade are usually appointed first lieutenants 
(sometimes called Executive Officers) and rarigators of 
ships of war. Annual pay $2,343 when at sea, $1,875 
when on shore duty, $1,000 on leave or waiting orders, 
$1,300 on the retired list. 

Lieutenant-General, An officer next in rank to 
a gengral, who is instructed with the command of the 
Whole or principal part of an army. 

Lieutenant General of the Kingdom, A dignity equiva- 
lent to that of regent, which has been occasionally hell 
in France on tem ry emergencies. It was last held 
in 1530 by the Duk Orleans, who retained the title 
until he was proclaimed king on the 7th of August fol- 
lowing. 

Lieutennnt- Governor. In the U. States, an officer 
next in mink below the governor of a State, and per- 
forming the duties of governor in the absence, sick- 
ness, or death of the latter functionary. 

—In England, a deputy-governor, 

Lieuten‘antry, Lieuten’antship, 
LIEUTENANCY. 

Life, „.; pl. Lives. [A. S. Wf, lyf; Teel. Wf; Dan. lir; 
Goth. libarns, life. See Live.) State of living or of being 
alive; that stato of animals and plants in which the 
natural functions and motions ure or may be performed ; 
animation; Vitality; also, the time or duration of such 
state, whether generally or individually; as, the /ife of 
adog, or a flower. — That state of being, in man, in 
which the soul and body are united; present state of 
existence; the time from birth to death; and, sometimes, 
the lasting existence of the soul in the present and fu- 
ture state, 

* While there is life there's hope. he cried.” — Gay. 

—Condition or circumstance attendant upon the period 
of human existence, as prosperous or miserable > con- 
duct; deportment, in regard to moral manifestation of 
life; manner of living, with respect to virtue or vice. 

“Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime. - Longfellow. 

—Blood, as the supposed vehicle of animation ; — used in 
a poetical sense. 

The warm life came issuing through the wound.” — Pope. 

—Animal being: animated existence, — System of animal 
nature; animals generally or collectively. 

“Full nature swarms with life.” — Thomson. 

—A living person; a human being: as, a number of lives 
were lust. — The person or thing forming the centre of 
spirit, energy, or er pment; the nucleus or originating 
vehicle of snecess or persistent prosecution ; as, he was 
the life of the company. 

Reason is the life of the law. —Sir E. Coke. 


n. See 


contract, Seamen have a lien on the vessel for their) The real or original form or person; living state; — in 


wages. Bottomry is also a lien established by special 
contract, on a vessel for repairs or necessaries supplied 
to her to enable her to complete her voyage. 

Lienter'ic, a. fixes ricus; Fr. lienlérique.] (Med ) 
Belonging to a lientery. 

Li'entery,n. [Gr. leinteria, from leios, smooth, and 
entera, bowels.) (Med.) A term formerly applied to a 
form of diarrhoea in which the food passes rapidly 
through the bowels in an apparently undigested state. 
Lubricity of the intestines. 

Lier, n. One who lies down, or rests, or remains. 

“ There were liers in ambush against him behind the city.” 
Josh. viii. 14. 

Lierre, (/eair,) a town of Belgium, prov. of Antwerp, 
nt the confluence of the Great and Little Nathe, 10 m. 
S. E of Antwerp. L. has noted breweries, extensive 
manufactures of linens, silk, lace, and musical instru- 
ments are carried on, and there are several sugar 
refineries, and also oil-mills, rape-seed being largely 
cultivated in its vicinity. Pop. estimated at 16,000, 

Lieu, (d.) u. [Fr., from Lat. weus, place.) Place; room; 
stead ; — following in. 

In lieu of such an increase of dominion, it is our business to 
extend our trade. - Addison. 


contradistinction from copy; as, u sketch drawn trom 
life. — History of the events of a lifetime; biographi 
narration; as, Boswell’s Life of Johnson. — Gene 
state of man; occurrences belonging to human affairs; 
course of things. 
“There's nothing half so sweet in life as love's young dream.“ 
Moore 
Social position; worldly status; rank, as determined by 
manner ol living; as, high II/, low life. 
“ Each change of many coloured life he drew.“ — Johnson, 
—Spirit; resolution; animation; briskness; vivacity; 
nerve; vim. 
“ The fire and life with which he kissd Amphysctrion’s wife.” Prior. 
—Eternal happiness in another state; heavenly existence, 
as opposed to eternal death. 
—A pet; a darling; that which is fondly endeared to one; 
—used as a term of fondness. 
(Note. Life enters into the construction of many 
compound words, as Uife-preserving, (ife-ending, life-as- 
surance, &c.) 


To the life, eo ns to present a close resemblance of the | 


original; perfectly; inimitably; exactly. 
* Every figure to the life express'd the godhead’s power. — Dryden. 
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ferred to the laws of chemistry or physica. The laws 
of vital phenomena, however, are, in fact, as open to 
investigation as those which comprehend the phenomena 
of gravitation, electricity, or chemical affinity. A strict 
examination into their character will show that,although 
not identical with physical phenomena. they are analo- 
gous to them, in so fur as they take place according to 
a regular plan. and present themselves under fixed con- 
ditions, a definite acquaintance with which would give 
to physiological science the same kind of precision and 
comprehensiveness as it is the aim of the physical phi- 
losopher to attain in his branch of study. The intricacy, 
however, of the combinations under which the vital 
phenomena are usually presented to our observation 
renders a knowledge of their laws more difficult of at- 
tuinment; but the success which has attended the phil- 
osophical method of inquiry of late pursned by scien- 
tific physiologists, is a most satisfactory proof that they 
are not beyond the reach of persevering and well-directed 
search. Life commences with the first production of 
the germ; it is manifested in the phenomena of growth 
and reproduction; and it terminates hi the death of the 
organized structure, when its component parts are dis- 
integrated more or less completely by the operation of 
the common laws of matter. Life is thus “the sum of 
the actions of an organized being.” It includes ull those 
phenomena which it is the province of the physiologist 
to consider. The changes exhibited by any one living 
being, in its normal condition at least, have one mani- 
fest tendency, — the preservation of its existence ns a 
perfect structure. By these itis enabled to counte: 
the ever operating influence of chemical and phy 
laws, and to resist to a greater or less extent the 
rious effects of external agencies. In the investigation 
of vital phenomena, the fact has been too much overs 
looked, “that we always find a similarity of action when 
the organized structure on the one hand, and the stimuli 
which call its properties into activity on the other, are 
identical: and a dif ice in either of these conditions 
always produces a difference in the result.“ We do, in- 
deed, occasionally find variations in the result, withont 
ng able to detect any change in either of the condi- 

tions; but Knowing how very imperfect our powers of 
dis ring minute changes at present are, and bearing 
in mind that every incrense of onr means of observation 
has gone to strengthen the force of our rule, we cannot 
look upon them as exceptions. In attempting to reduce 
the mass of phenomena presented to us by vital actions 
to distinct classes, we find that all living beings intro- 
duce into their own structure alimentary substances 
derived from external sources; and likewise that all 
submit their fluid ingredients to the influence of the 
element which they inhabit, soas to produce a reciprocal 
change between them. Thus, the function of respira- 
tion is essentially the same throughout the whole or- 
ganized world. Hence we conclude that the action of 
each particular organ is dependent npon the excitation 
of its properties by agents external to it. When these 
stimuli are withdrawn, vital action ceases, Further, 
every class of organs in the living body may be said to 
require its particular stimulus for the display of its pro- 
pertes. There are also other conditions of a more gen- 
eral nature necessary for the support of vital actions, 
All vital actions require a certain amount of heat for 
their performance, and this amount varies in different 
cases, Light, again, is essential to many others, espe- 
cially in the vegetable kingdom. Electricity is also an 
important agent in the vital economy ; but our knowl- 
edge of its operations is still very imperfect. Many 
physiologists argue for the existence of a distinct set of 
vital affinities, from the fact that the tissues and fluids 
which maintain a certain composition when possessed 
of vitality, rapidly resolve themselves into new combi- 
nations when this has become extinct; but there appears 
to be more reason to infer that the preservation of the 
normal constitution of orginic compounds in the living 
body is dependent on the continuance of the vital ac- 
tions of the economy, rather than dne to its mere pos- 
session of the property of vitality. In fact, it may be 
reasonably maintained “that the vitality of each tissne, 
that is to say, its possession of vital properties, is de- 
pendent on the perfect condition of its organization; 
and that, so far from preserving the organism from de- 
cay, it merely remains until decay has commenced.” 
There are many organized beings, at particular periods 
of whose existence all vital action seems to be sus- 
pended; and this may result either from the absence of 
the stimnli necessary to maintain it. or from some 
change in the organism itself, by which it is, for n time, 
less capable of responding to these stimuli. The former 
is manifested in a remarkable manner in the case of 
seeds of plants, Which have been found to preserve their 
vitality during many centuries; the latter, in the case 
of certain animals which pass the winter in a stute of 
torpor, 

Life’-nssur’ance, Life-insurance, n. See IN- 
SURANCE. 

Life’-belt, n. A belt, generally made. of cork and in- 


Lieut, Abbreviation of LIEUTENANT, . v. 

Lieutenancy, Lieutennntry, Lieutenant- 
ship, (/ev-ten’an-se,) n. Office, rank, or commission 
of a heutenant: us, the Meulenuncy of a county, n 
lirutenancy in the army.—The collective body of lieu- 
tenants. 

** The list of the lieutenancy of our metropolls.“ — Felton. 

Lieutenant, (ler-ten’ant,) n. [Fr., from lieu, place, 
and nir, to kold.) (Mil. and Nary.) One who supplies 
the place and discharges the dutyof his immediate 
superior in his absence.—In the Army, this officer ranks 
next below, aud is subordinate to the captain, in whose 
absence he takes commaud of his company. In the 


flated with nir. nsed to sustain a person above the wa- 
ter. — See Lirr-Buoy. 

Life’-blood, n. The blood necessary to life; the vital 
finid. — That which constitutes the essence or vitalizing 
principle of anything; that which makes strong or en- 
ergetic. 

Money (is) the life-blood of the nation.” — Swift. 

Life’-boat, n. (Naut.) A boat constructed for pro- 
serving lives in cases of shipwreck or other destruc- 
tion atsean of a ship or steamer. The bont represented 
in the accompanying diagram (Fig. 1575) receives its 
name of Jife-boat from the air-cases with which it is fur- 
nished, to prevent it from being sunk through overload 


(Physiol.) Life is defined to be that “state or condi- 
tion of a being that exhibits vital actions; ” and it is 
thus placed in opposition to the term death, which im- 
plies the state of a being in which those actions have 
altogether ceased, and whose structure is subject tu no! 
other forces than those of inorganic matter, which 
speedily effect its decomposition. The class of phe-| 
nomena to which we apply the term viol. and whieh! 
differs in its character both from those of physics and 
chemistry, is only manifested by bodies of that peculiar 
structure which we term organized. It was long re- 
garded as sufficient to attribute to the vital principle 
all those actions of a living body which cannot be re- 
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ing: AA are the end, and BB the side afr-cases; cc 
are relieving tubes, six inches in diameter, through 
which any wa- 
ter that is 
shipped is got 
rid of; DD is 
the deck. In 
the longitudi- 
nal section, the 
dotted lines 
show the posi- 
tion and dimen- 
sions of the air- 
chambers and 
tubes within board. 

Life’-buoy, (boi.)n. (Nant.) An apparatus carried on 
shipboard, piers, &c., for the purpose of throwing to a 
person who has fallen inte the water, to enable him to 
sustain himself until the arrival of ussistance. The 
commonest form is a zone of about thirty-one inches 
in diameter, six inches wide, and four inches thick. It 
is formed of about twelve pounds of cork in thin layers; 
the whole being held together by a painted canvas case, 
Such a buoy will sustain six persons, Some life-buoys 
comprise a short mast to carry a flag, for daylight, or a! 
composition, which at night burus for some minutes 
with a powerful licht. The object of this arrangement 
is to attract the attention of the drowning person, 

Life’-drop. u. A vital particle of blood. 

Life’-estate, n. An estate held by an individual dur- 
ing his life, but not descendable to his heirs. 

Life’-everlasting, n. ( Bol.) See GNAPHALIUM. 

Life’ful, a. Lively; inspirited: full of lite and energy. 

Life’-gwiving, a. Bestowing life, spirit, or energy; in- 
Vigorating ; inspiriting. 

K indled from heaven's life-giving fire.“ — Spenser. 

Life’-guard, (-gard,)n. A guard of the life or person; 
a body-guard. 

—pl. (Ml) In England, the designation given to two 
regiments of heavy cavalry belonging to the Houschold 
Brigade of Guards; they correspond with the French 
cuirassiers. 

Life’-guardsman, n. An officer or private of one 
of the English regiments of Life-guards. 

Life’-hold, n. (Law.) Same as LIFE-LAND. 

Life’-land, u. (Eng. Law.) Land held by lease for a 
life or lives. 

Li ſe less, a. Dead; defunct; deprived of life. 

“ Ghastly with wounds, and lifeless on the bier.“ —Prior. 

—Wanting power, force, energy, and spirit, us a discourse; 
dull; heavy: inactive. 

“ A lifeless king, a royal shade I lay.“ — Prior. 

—Vapid; spiritless; insipid; flat; dead: tasteless, as a 
liquor. — Destitute of physical energy, inert; torpid; 
sluggish. 

Life'lessly, adv. 

Life‘lessness, n. 
life, vigor, energy, and spirit; listlessnes 

Lifelike, a. Resembling a living origin 
like portrait or sketch. 

Life’-line, n. (Naut.) A line passed along the exter- 
nal bulwarks of a ship for the satety and security of the 
seamen. 

Life'-long, a. Continuing through the duration of life. | 

Life’-preserver, n. (Naut) A term applied to an) 
apparatus or arrangement for rendering the human 
body buoyant in the water. The weight of the human! 
body is u little less than that of an equal bulk of water, | 
so that it naturally floats in that liquid. When, how- 
ever, a man floats on his back on the water, his mouth 
will most probably sink under the surface, unless he use 
some strong muscular effort, so us to throw the head 
back. It is a well-known fact, that many persons un- 
able to swim, who fall into still water, might be saved, 
if they retained their presence of mind, so as to preserve 
a proper position, By attaching to the chest some 
buoyant substance, it becomes an easy matter to keep 
the upper part of the body above the surface of the 
water. The arrangements for effecting this purpose are 
not large in balk, and are generally Known by the name 
of life-preservers. They are principally made of cork, 
in the form of jackets and belts, or of India-rubber 
cloth belts or cylinders, which, when inflated, are able 
to sustain a person above the surface of the water. — 
The term life-preserver has been also applied to a small 
weapon, about a foot long. made of twisted whalebone, 
and heavily loaded at each end. Although originally 
intended for protection against attack, it seems to have 
become the special weapon of burglars and other ruf- 
fianly characters, 

Life’-rent, n. The rent of an estate or property pay- 
able during life, 

Life’-spring, n. The spring, fountain, or source of 
life 

Life’-string,n. A nerve, ligament, or string, that is 
imagined to be essential to vitality. 

“ The arteries, the undecaying life-strings of those hearts." 
Daniel. 

Life’-table, n. A statistical table of probabilities con- 
cerning the duration of life. 

Life’time, n. Duration of life; time during which life 
contin 

Life’-weary. a. Tired of life. 

Liffey, (i/r. n river of Ireland, in Leinster, on whose) 
banks stands the city of Dublin. It rises in the moun-, 
tains of Wicklow, abont 12 m. from Dublin, and after ay 


Fig. 1575, — Lire-Boar, 


In a lifeless or lethargic manner. 
State of being lifeless; want of 
inactivity 

ul; us, 4 life- 


course of 50 m. falls into the Bay of Dublin. 

Lif ford, a market-town of Ireland, in Ulster, cap. of 
the co. of Douegul, abt. 14 m. 8.8.W. of Londonderry; 
pop. 800. 
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Lift, v.a. [A. S. hlifian, to raise up; Ger. lüften, to air, 
to lift, from luft, air, atmosphere; Swed. lyftu; Dan. 
lofte; Icel, ita; It. and Lat. levare; Fr. lever. The 
origin of the Tent. fam. is the Goth. luftus, air. See 
Loriy ] To raise; to elevate; to raise from a lower to 
a higher position; to upheave; to hoist; to erect ;— 
used with reference to material things; as, to Hut u load. 

“ Take her up tenderly, lift her with care.“ — Hood. 

—To raise intellectually or spiritually; to elevate in for- 

tune, estimation, dignity, or rank; to exalt ;— with up. 
The Roman virtues lift up mortal man.“ — Addison. 

To raise in spirit; to elate; to exhilarate; to cause to 

swell, as with pride or vanity ; — frequently with up. 
„Our hearts have been tow much lifted up by our successes." 
Atterbury. 

To shift or remove from one place to another ; — heuce, 
to sequestrate; to carry off by theft; to pillage; to re- 
move by stealing. 

„Nicht- robbers lift the well-stored hire.“ — Dryden. 

(Script.) To raise for the act of crucifying. 

“ When ye have lifted up the Son of man.” — John viii. 28. 

To lift up the eyes, to look steadily; to raise the eves. 
To turn one's appeal to God in prayer. — 1o lift up the 
Sauce or countenance, to look with confidence, comfort, or 
gratification. 

“ Your guests are coming; lift up your countenance.” — Shaks. 

To lift up the fect, to come quickly to one’s suec 

Psalms Uxxiv. 3. 

To lift up the hand, to swear upon oath. — To ele 
the hands in supplication or prayer, — To rise in revolt; | 
to assault. — To cast aside sloth aud become industrious. 

Hrb. xii. 12. 

To lift up the hand against, to injure; to crush; to 
destroy. — To lift up the heud, to raise from a low con- 
dition to a higher. 
he ee ot the Lord lifted up his head from misery.” Ecclesiastes, 
To exalt; to rejoice; to glorily.— To lift up the heel 
against, to treat with arrogance or contumely,— Tho 
lift up the voice, to cry aloud ; to call out, as expressing 
feelings or emotions, 

Aud she. . . lifted up her voice, and wept.""— Gen. xxi. 16. 

v. n. To endeavor to raise something heavy; to apply 
one’s strength for the purpose of raising or bearing. 

“ Like the body strained by lifting at a weight too heavy,” Locke. 

—To be raised, upborne, or elevated; as, the fog is begin- 
ning to J. — To show an apparent rise, as the land 
viewed from a ship approaching it. 

Lifting-bridge. See DRAWBRIDGE. 

Lifting-gear. (Mach.) The apparatus for lifting the 
safety-valves from within a boiler; it consists of levers 
connected to the valve and to a screw worked by a 
handle outside the boiler. 

Lift, u. A litting; act of raising or bearing up. 

lu races, it is not the large stride, or high lift, that makes the 
speed, "— Bacon. 

—That which is to be rnised or elevated. 

Assistance in lifting ; hence, help in general ; as, to give 
n person a lift. 

The goat gives the fox a lift, and out he springs. -L Estrange. 

—That which lifts or raises; n lilter; an elevator, 

—A movable gate 


firmament. 
—pl. ( Naut.) Ropes connecting the yard-arm with the mast, 
used to make the yards hang lower or higher as required 


Dead lift, un effort to raise something at an extreme 
: hence, figuratively, something to be done} 


disndvantag: 
which calls forth one’s utmost energies, 
“Myself and Trulla made a shift 
To help him out at a dead lift.” —Hudibras, 

Lift’able, a. That may be lifted or raised. 

Lifter, n. He or that which lifts or raises; a thief; as, 
ashop-lifler,— A contrivance for hoisting goods, &c.; as, 
a grain-lifter. 

(Fiunding.) A tool for dressing the monld, — Also, a 
contrivance attached to acope to hold the sand together 
when the cope is lifted. - Webster, 

(Mach.) In wsteam-engine, the arm on a lifting-rod 
that lifts the puppet-valve. 

Lift'-gate, n. See Lirr. 

irt“ ing. n. The act of one who lifts. — Assistance: 

help; nid. 

Lift‘ing-jack, n. A simple mechanical arrangement 
for raising one end of the axletree of a carriage, and so 
lifting the wheel from the ground; the wheel can then 
be removed, or turued round for the purpose of being 
cleaned, 

Lift’-loeck, n. A lock of a canal. 

Lift’-wall, n. The cross wall in the lock-chamber of a 
canal, — Webster, 

Lig’ament, n. [Fr.; Lat. ligamentum, from liga, liga- 
tus, to bind; Sansk. lag, to cleave to.) That which! 
binds, ties, or unites one thing or part to another; a| 
band: a bandage: a bond; x chain. 

(Anat.) The name of a particularly tough, elastic, 
fibrous substance or texture among the solids of the 
animal body. Ligaments, sometimes called tendons or 
sinews, are of various sizes. shapes, and thicknesses; 
thus, when thinly expanded, like the inner skin that 
envelops the different sections of au orange, it is called, 
aligamentons sheath, and covers each muscle of the body 
in a separate surrounding; when bound together in bun- 
dles of white, glistening threads, and forming the two 
extremities of a muscle, it is called n tendon or sinew, 
the substance commonly known as paxwax; the upper 
tendon serving for the origin of the muscle, or its place} 
of attachment, and the lower, aud always the longer, 
for its insertion, The next important use of ligaments) 
is to bind one bone to another, aud all the bones of the 
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removed by lifting; a lift-gate. (Used 
as provincial English.) — In Scotland, the sky; the 
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skeleton together; they also connect cartilages with 
bones, as exemplified in the case of the false ribs with 
the continuation of the breast-bone. The manner in 
which the various bones are individually connected with 
each other, more particularly those composing perfect 
and imperfect joints, is one of the most beautiful pro- 
visions in the human anatomy, combining both strength 
and neatness. The third general use ligaments is 
when they are expanded in fibrous Levers, like parch- 
ment, to close up large apertures across bones, as in 
the pelvis, to prevent the escape of the organs within. 
Ligaments are round or flat, broad or narrow, and are 
named sometimes according to their shape, very fre- 
quently after their position, and sometimes from some 
specialty of their duty; or else they are called after 
the name of some distinguished anatomist. 

Ligament’al, Ligament’ous, a. Composing a 
ligament binding: having the uature of a ligament; 
us, a ligamentous membrane. 

Li“ gan. n. (Mar. Law.) Same as LAGAN, q. v. 

Ligarius, Quintus. (/i-gair’e-us,) proconsul in Africa, 
who conducted himself so well in that station. that, at 
the desire of the people, he was appointed perpetual 
governor. He opposed Cæsar, who pardoned him after 
the deleat of Scipio. Not thinking himself safe, he ab- 
sented himself from Rome, on which account Tubero 
accused him: but Ligarius was defended by Cicero and 
acquitte He was one of the conspirators with Brutus 
and Cassius against Cæsar. 

Liga tion. „. Lat. /igatio.] The act of binding; also, 
the state of being bound. 

“Slumber of the body .. . is the ligation of sense. —Addison,. 

—A bond: a bandage: a ligature. 

Lig’ature, n. ae Lat. iyatura, from ligo, to bind.] 
(Surg.) Any tight-fitting string or cord. A term in 
surgery implying a thread tied round a bleeding artery; 
a baudage; a tape drawn tightly round a limb, to stop 
the circulation in the main artery, like a lourntyurt, or 
to prevent the absorption of some virus, as from a rep- 
tile’s sting. Ligutures for arteries are generally fibres 
of strong, fine silk, or unbleached thread. 

—The act or process of binding; as, stoppage by strong 
ligature or compression, (Arbut/mot.) — State of being 
bound; stiffness. 

“Sand and gravel grounds . . . contract no ligature." — Mortimer. 
(Mus.) The tie which binds several notes of like 

length together, by which they appear in groups. Thas 

9999 

| | four quavers, by means of a ligature at top or 


bottom, assume the form | | f , the line connecting 


them being the ligature. 

(Print.) Two or more letters cast on one piece or 
ank. They are also called logotypes (wood typex). The 
atures now in use are fewin number, having been re- 

duced to re, œ. ff. fi, M, fi, and fl; but within the last 
forty years we had also the ct. fb, fh, fi, fk, fl. and ft, now 
discarded mainly in consequence of our confining our- 
selves entirely to the short s. The & is the modern form 
of the Se. the e and t joined together for et. Earl Stun- 
hope proposed to abolish the present ligatures by mak- 
ing the f more upright without being kerned, so as to 
admit an i or an } or another f after it, and to introduce 
others which occur more frequently, „th. in, an, 
re, se, to, of, and on.—In former times, Greek was 
printed as written in the Middle Ages, with an immense 
number of ligatures, some easily decipherable, but most 
of them not intelligible even to good Greek scholars of 
the present day. 

Lige’ance, n. (0% Eng. Law.) Same as LIEGANcx, q. v. 

Lige’ment, n. See Lencement. 

Light, (t.) n. fa. S. leoht, leht, liht : D. and Ger. licht; 
Icel. liox; Dan. lys; Lat. lux; W. Hag, light; Sansk. 
ruc, to shine. lok, léc, to shine, to see, I and r being in- 
terehangeable ] That which produces vision; that by 
which objects are made perceptible to the sight; that. 
flood of luminous rays which flows from the sun and 
constitutes day. (See below, F Opties.) — Day; the dawn 
of day; that which constitutes day; ns, he rose with 
the ight. — Anything which illumines, or gives light, as 
a lamp, candle, taper, or phuros, a star, the sun, and the 
like; any Juminous body. 

Put out the light, and then — put out the light." —SAaks. 

Illumination of mind; instruction: knowledge; partic: 
ularly, the source of mental or religious enlightenment. 

“ Light after light well used they shall attain.” —Milton. 

—A visible state; public view or notice; publicity ; pope 

ular observation; as, the truth comes to light at lust. 
“ Why am Lask d. what next shall see the light?” — Pope. 


A place or object which permits light to enter; a win 
dow or pane of glass; as, a SENI. 

(Paint) The medinm by which objects are discerned, 
Ina picture it means the part which is most illuminated, 
This may happen from natural light, as the sun or 
moon; or from artificial light, as fire, candle, &c. The 
principal light is generally made to fall on the spot 
where the principal figures are placed, and generally 
near the centre of the picture. A reflected light is that 
which a body in shadow receives from a contiguous 
light object. 

(Optics.) Light is the natural agent by which ob- 
jects are rendered perceptible to the sense of seeing. 
The study of the nature and properties of light has 
been an object of philosophical disquisition from an- 
cient times; but it must be acknowledged that the sntr 
ject is as little understood at the present day As nny of 
the most abstruse subjects of philosophical inquiry 
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the larger number of crystallized bodies, are commonly 
split into two pencils: one of these, called the ordinary 
ray, follows the common laws of refraction; while the 
other, called the extraordinary ray, obeys very different 
laws. This phenomenon is observed in all crystallized 
bodies which do not belong to the tessular system, or 
that ctass which may be supposed to be constructed of 
spherica: particles; sucn us the regular cube, octohe- 
dron, &c. According to the nature of the crystal, and 
the direction in which it is cut, the division of the beam 
is greater or less. The best exemplificentic f this mode 
of refraction is to be found in a substance called /celand 
spar, the crystallized carbonate of lime. If a small il- 
Juminated object be looked nt through a rhombobedron 
of this substance in certain positions, two images of the | 
object will appear; and on turning the crystal round in 
its own plane, so as to make a complete revolution, the 
two images will assume a regular movement with regard 
to each other, and one will fall npon the other, or coin-| 
cide with it, twice in the revolution If the rays of light) 
separated by passing through Iceland spar be paxsed 
through another crystal placed similarly to the first, no 
further sub-division of the light will take place. It, 
ngain, the crystals be so placed that the principal sec- 
tions are at right angles, there will still be but two im-| 
ages; but the ordinary and extraordinary rays of the 
first will become reversed in the second; at all inter-| 
mediate positions, however, there will be a sub-division | 
of each ray, und, consequently, four images. Euch ray 
has then suffered a physical change, which has been| 
called poluriza/ion, a term which indicates, according 
to Dr. Whewell, “ opposite properties in opposite direc- 
tions, so exactly equal as to be capable of accura ly| 
neutralizing one another.” Many crystallized minerals, 
when cut into parallel plates, are sufficiently transparent 
to allow of abundance of light to pass throngh them, 
which, in consequence, is found to be polarized, Through 
a well-polished plate of tourmaline, cut from a crystal 
of a brown color, in a direction parallel to the axis of 
the prism, candle may be seen as through u piece} 
of colored glass, and no change will be observed on 
turning it round. If another similar plate be inter- 
posed between the first plate and the eye, and made to 
revolve slowly in its own plane, the candle will appear | 
and disappear alternately at every quarter revolution ;| 
passing through every degree of brightness, to total, | 
or nearly total, evanescence, in each quadrant. If the 
rays separat- 
ed by a crystal 
of Iceland spar 
be examined by 
means of a plate 
of tourmaline, 
it will be seen 
that the ordi- 
nary image is 
most intense 
when the axis 
of the tourma- 
line is perpen- 
dicular to the 
principal sec- 
tion of the 
rhombohedron, 
and that it be- 
comes extinct 
in the opposite 
direction. When 
the axis of the 
tourmaline lies 
in the principal 
section itself, 
the extraordi- 
nary image pre- 
sents similar 
phenomena. 
The polariza- 
tion of a ray of 
light may also 
be effected by 
reflection. When 
a ray of lizht 
falls upon a pol- 
ished glass sur- 
face at an angle 
of 56° 45’, if the 
reflected ray be 
examined 
through a plate 
of tourmaline,it 
will exhibit the 
game series of 

henomena as 
f it had passed 
through anoth- 
er plate of the 
same substance. 
The light is in- 
visible when the axis of the tourmaline is parallel to the 
plane of reflection. Different substances polarize light 
by reflection at different angles; water at 53° 11’, and 
the diamond at 68° 1%. The most interesting, as well 
as the most splendid phenomena of polarized light, 
are the brilliant and gorgeous colors which, under cer- 
tain conditions, are developed by crystallized plates. 
Ifa ray of light which has been polarized be made to 
traverse a thin plate of mica, or sulphate of lime, which 
is colorless to common light, and then examined through 
a plate of tourmaline in that position where, without 
the plate. it would disappear, the ray will be seen, but) 
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Fig. 1876. 
NORREMBERG 5 APPARATUS FOR 
POLARIZING LIGHT. 


splendidly colored with tints depending upon the thick- 
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ness of the plate and its inclination. The polarization 
of light has been made useful in detecting the nature of 
substances which elude the direct process of chemical 
examination, and also for the purpose of detecting rocks 
and shoals at the bottom of the sea. By viewing objects 
at the bottom of the sea through a polarizing tube, 
nearly the whole of the glare of the reflected light is 
extinguished. Every instrument for investigating the 
properties of polarized light consists essentially of two 
parts, one for polarizing the light. the other for ascer- 
taining or exhibiting the tact of light having undergone 
polarization., The former part is called the polarizer, the 
latter the analyzer. The most simple but complete in- 
strument for polarizing light is that invented Ly M. Nor- 
remberg. It may be used for repeating most of the ex- 
periments on polarized light. It consists of two brass 
rods, b and d (Fig. 1576), which support an unsilvered 
mirror, n, of ordinary glass, movable abont an hori- 
zontal axis, A small graduated circle indicates the 
angle of inclination of the mirror, Between the feet of 
the two columus there is a silvered glass, p, which is fixed 
and horizontal. At the upper end of the columus 
there is a graduated plate, t, in which a circular disc, 
o, rotates. This disc, in which there is a square aper- 
ture, supports a mirror of black glass, m, which is 
inclined to the vertical at the polarizing angle. An 
annular disc, k, can be fixed at different heights 
on the columns by means of a screw. A second 
ring, a, may be moved around the axis. It supports a 
black screen, in the centre of which there is a circular 
aperture. When the mirror, n, makes with the vertical 
an angle of 35° 25’, which is tne complement of the 
polarizing angle for glass, the luminous rays, 8 u, which 
meet the mirror at this angle, become polarized, and are | 
reflected in the direction » p towards the mirror p, which | 
sends them in the direction pnr. After having passed | 
through the glass n, the polarized ray falls upon the 
blackened glass, m, under an angle of 35° 25’, because 
the mirror makes exactly the same angle with the 
vertical. But if the disc, 0, to which the mirror, m, is 
fixed, be turned horizontally, the intensity of the light 
reflected from the upper mirror gradually diminishes, 
and totally disappears when it has been moved through 
90°, This position is that represented in the diagram : 
the plane of incidence on the upper mirror is then per- 
pendicular to the plane of incidence, S up, on the mirror, 
n. When the upper mirror is again turned, the inten- 
sity of the light increases until it has passed through 
150°, when it again reaches a maximum. The mirrors 
mand n are then parallel. The same phenomena are 
repeated as the mirror m continues to be turned in the 
same direction, until it again comes into its original 
position; the intensity of the reflected light being 
greatest when the mirrors are parallel, and being re- 
duced to zero when they are at right angles. If the 
mirror m is at a greater or less angle than 35° 25’, a cer- 
tain quantity of light is reflected in all positions of the 
plane of incidence. — For many years it has been known 
that solar light is capable of producing powerful chemi- 
cal changes. One of the most striking of these is its 
power of darkening the chloride of silver. This effect 
takes place slowly in diffused light, but very rapidly in 
the direct rays of the sun. It was at first thought that 
this effect was caused by the luminous rays ; but through 
later observations it appears that solar light may be 
divided into three parts,—the light-giving rays, the 
hent-giving rays, and the chemical rays. It is by the 
latter rays that the salts of silver are decomposed. The 
greatest chemical action, it has been observed, takes 
place just beyond the violet rays of the spectrum, and 
the property gradually diminishes till the green division 
is reached ; beyond which it does not exist. (See PHO- 
TOGRAPHY.) Light is of great importance in the vegetable 
kingdom; when deprived of it, plants grow white and 
contain an excess of uqueous and saccharine particles. 
To the influence of the sun. flowers owe the beauty of col - 
or; toman and all the superior animals, the sun is neces- 
sary for life and health. See ABERRATION ; CHROMATICS; 
INTERFERENCE ; Optics; REFLECTION ; REFR crion, &c. 

Light, (it,) v. a. To kindle; to inflame ; to set on fire. 
Lit, for Licutep. is inelegant. 

Light, (lit,) a. [Sax. leoht, liht; Du. ligt; Ger. leicht; 
Lut. leris.] Not tending downward or to the centre 
with great force; having little weight, — Not heavy; 
not burdensome ; easy to Le lifted, borne, or carried by 
physical strength.—Not oppressive; easy to be suffered 
or endured ; easy to be performed; not difficult. — Easy 
to be digested —Active; swift; nimble; unembarrassed. 
—Not laden; not sufficiently ballasted. — Slight; not 
important.—Not dense; small; inconsiderable. —Moder- 
ate, as a breeze. — Inconsiderate ; easily influenced by 
trifling considerations. — Unstead_ ; unsettled; volatile. 
—Gay; airy: indulging levity; trifling. —Wanton; un- 
chaste--Loose; sandy; wanting depth, as a soil. 

Light, v. n. (Sax. litan, alihtan, to descend, alight, — 
from liht, not heavy.] To descend or alight, as froma 
horse or carriage. — To settle; to rest; to stoop from 
flight, as a bird.—To fall on; to come to by chance; to 
happen to find. (Followed by on or upon.) 

Light, adv. Lightly; cheaply. 

Light’-ball, n. (Mil.) A case filled with a composition 
that ignites readily and burns with a brilliant flame, 
which is thrown from mortars to illumine any position 
in which a party of the enemy is supposed to be working. 
They are chiefly used by the besieged in order to diser 
the troops that are engaged in tracing and forming the 
trenches at the commencement of operations against 
a fortified town, and in case of an assault, when the 
balls are thrown by the hand into the ditches on either 


side of the breach and on the debris of which it is com- 
posed, that the light proceeding from them may enable | 
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the defenders to direct a fire with precision against their 
assailants. The composition that is used consists of 10 
parts of saltpetre to 3 of rosin, und 4 of sulphur. These 
ingredients ure first powdered, and passed through a 
sieve, and then mixed into x stiff paste by the addition 
of a little boiling linseed-oil. ‘This is placed in a spheri- 
cal case of cartridge-paper, or canvas made of gores 
sewn together, or in cylinders formed by two hemis- 
pherival ends of metal kept apart by a few strong wires 
fastened at either eud to the rims of the metal-cups, the 
framework thus formed being covered with canvas or 
stout paper. The case made in this manner is about 
half as long again as it happens to be in diameter, and 
the diameter varies in accordance with the calibre of 
the piece from which it is to be discharged. Either 
kind of case is filled with the composition through a 
hole made for the purpose, which also serves as a fuse- 
hole for the introduction of a piece of quick-match that 
ignites the mixture as soon as the case is discharged 
from the mortar. These cases are sometimes filled with a 
composition that emits a dense smoke when it is set alight. 
They are then used to mask the operations of troops, 
or to compel meu who are working in the galleries of 
mines to abandon them in order to escape suffocation 
from the smoke and stifling odor that issue from them, 
The composition that is used in making these consists 
of 10 parts of mealed powder, 2 of saltpetre, 3 of coal- 
dust, 4 of pitch, and 1 of tallow, The powder, saltpetre, 
aud coal-dust are pulverized and sifted, atter which they 
ure mixed with the pitch and tallow in a melted state. 

Light’-barrel, u. (½%.) An empty powder - barrel 
pierced with hi and filled with shavings soaked in 
pitch, used to light np a ditch or breach. — Webster. 

Light’-boat, n. Same as LIGHT-SHIP, g. v. 

Light’-brain, n. Au empty-headed person. 

Light Cavalry. u. See CAVALRY. 

Lighten, v. u. x. L tun, from liht; O. Ger. liuht- 
jan.) To flash; to burst torth or dart, as lightuing; to 
shine with an instantaneous illumination; to shine, like 
lightning. 

v. d. To dissipate the darkness of; to fill with light; 
to spread over with light. — To illuminate with knowl- 
edge.—To free from trouble and fill with joy. 

Lighten, (lit/n,) v.a. [Sax. lihian; O. Ger. liktjan.} 
‘To make less heavy; to reduce in weight.—To alleviate ; 
to make less burdensome or afflictive.—To cheer; to 
exhilarate. 

Lighter, (lil/er,)n. One who lights or kindles.—A 
large, open, flat-bottomed bont, used to lighten ships of 
their burden, as well as in loading them, 

Lighteraye, (Lit“er-dj.) n. The price paid for unload- 
ing ships by lighters or boats. 

—The act of unloading into lighters. 

Lighterman, (/il’er-man,) n.; pl. LIGHTERMEN. A 
Loutman ; one who manages a lighter. 

Light’-fingered, a. Dexterous in taking and con- 
veying away ; thievish; addicted to petty thefts. 

Light’-foot, or Licut’-roorep, a. Nimble in running 
or dancing; active. 

Light'ſul. a. Full of light. 

Lighthanded; a. (Naut.) That is short of men, as 
a ship. 

Light-headed, a. Thoughtless; heedless; weak; 
volatile; unsteady. — Dizzy; delirious. 

Light’-headedness, n. Deliriousness; dizziness.— 
Disorder of the mind. 

Light’-hearted, a. Free from grief or anxiety ; gay; 
cheertul; merry. 

Light’-heartedly. adv. With a light heart. 

Light’-heartedness, n. The state of being free 
trom care or grief; cheerfulness, 

Light’-heeled, (lit/heeld,) a. Lively in running or 
walking. 

Light horse, n. (Mil) 3 cavalry. 

Light-house, n. A building (Fig. 906) erected on 
any part of the coast, or on islands at a little distance 
from it, to enable the sailor to determine the position 
of his vessel when it is approaching land at night, and 
to shape his course so that he may avoid any dangerous 
shoals, reefs, or headlands that may lie in its vicinity. 
Light-houses are generally built in the form of a cylin- 
drical tower, the lower chambers of which often afford 
accommodation for the keeper of the light and his 
family, while the uppermost story constitutes a gigantic 
lantern, being a room with glazed sides, and having a 
lamp in the centre. This is lighted at nightfall by the 
keeper, and burns with a brilliant flame, the light of 
which is reflected seawards for some miles by the aid 
of a combination of highly polished reflectora. There is 
generally some peculiarity in the appearance of the 

ight shown by every light-house, which enables it to be 
readily identified. In some a steady light is exhibited, 
which may be made to appear to be colored by trans- 
mitting it through a colored glass; while in others the 
light is intermittent, the light appearing at certain in 
tervals of longer or shorter duration, or a flush of one 
color being sometimes succeeded by a flash of another 
color. The obscuration of the light for any fixed inter- 
val of time, or a change of color, is effected by bringing 
an opaque screen, or screen of colored glass, before the 
lamp, and withdrawing it successively, the revolution 
of the screen or colored medium being effected by ma- 
chivery which is attached to it, and which is similar in 
its nature to clock-work. In places where the naviga- 
tion is intricate on account of sandbanks and shoals, 
as it is at the entrance of any large tidal river, vessels 
are moored in the necessary positions on which the 
lights are displayed. Every vessel is provided with in- 
structions respecting the peculiar way in which the 
light is exhibited from any light-house or floating-light, 
aud its bearings with regard to other parts of the coast 
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and headlands in its immediate vicinity, that the captain 
or master may be enabled to recognize the light, and 
so determine the position of his vessel. The distance at 
which any light can be seen, depends, of course, on the 
height of the tower, and varies with the state of the 
atmosphere. The Krenatest recorded distance at which 
an vil-light has been visible is that of the holophotal 
light of Allepey at Travancore, which has been seen 
from an elevated situation at a distance of 45 miles. 

The holophotal revolving-light at Baccalieu, in New- 

foundland, is seen every night in clear weather at Cape 

Spear, a distance of 40 uautica} miles. — The use of lights 

for directing the mariner is of very high antiquity; but 

their early history is involved in much obscurity. In 
the ancient world, there were light-lhuuses at Osten, 

Ravenna, Puteoli, Capri, Rhodes, on the Thracian Bos- 
horus, &c.; but by tar the most celebrated light-house 

n antiquity was that erected by Ptolemy Soter on the 
small island of Pharos, opposite to Alexandria — “ noc- 

turnis ignibus cursum navium regens” (Pliny, lib. v., 

c, 31.) Its extraordinary height, which some authors 

have estimated at 500 feet aud upwards, procured for it 

a place among the wonders of the world; aud according 

te Josephus, its “ beaming summit” could be seen at a 

distance of 300 stadia — About 42 English miles. It is 

said to have cost SUU talents; and its celubrity was such 

that Pharos rapidly became, and still continues to be in 

many countries, a generic name equivalent to lig it-house. 

most celebrated light-houses of moderu times are the 
Eddystone light-house (see Eppystone), aud the Tour 
de Cordouan at the entrance of the Gironde, in France, 
which was begun in 1584, aud finished in 1611. It is 
18614 feet (English) in height; and besides being of the 
highest importance to the sailor on so dangerous and 
frequented n coast, it is at the same time a splendid 
architectural work. The early bistory of light-houses 
in the U. States is not well Known; but it is certain 
that befure 1789 the principal capes and ports of the 
Atlantic coast were lighted. A new impulse was given 
to lixht-houses about the year 1545, and the lens of Fres- 
nel system of light-house illumination bas been gener- 
ally adopted. In 1879, there were 682 light stations on 
the coasts of the U. States, including the Atlantic, Pa- 
cific, gulf, and luke coasts, and the shores of the various 
bays, sounds, and rivers. The yearly Treasury expendi- 
tures on account of the maintenance of the light-house 
establishment amounts to about $2,000,000. The intro- 
duction of the electric light (p. 921) has greatly in 
creased their usefulness, 

Light-in'fantry, n. (Mil) See INFANTRY. 

Light-legged, (LI .) a Nimble; swift. 

Light'less, a. Wanting light; dark. 

Lightly, ade. With little weight. —Without deep im- 
pression. — Easily; readily; without difficulty. —With- 
ont reason, or for reaso little weight. — Cheerfully. 
—Wantonly.— Nimbly; with agility. —QGuayly; uirily; 
with levity; without heed or care. 

Light’-minded, u. Unsettled; unsteady; volatile; 
not considerate. 

Lixht'ness, n. Want of weight or oppressiveness; 
levity, as of air or animal spirits. — The fe of mind 
which disposes it to be influenced by trifling considera- 
tions; inconstancy; unstead 8; giddiness. 

—Wantonness; lewdness. — Agility; nimbleness. 

(Fine Arts.) The quality of being free from weight 
or clumsiness, 

Lightning, u. (Electricity.) The sudden and vivid 
flash that precedes thunder, produced by a discharge of 
atinospheric electricity. When a thunder-sturm com- 
mences, light clouds with Jagged edges are observed, 
the motions of which are often opposite and variable. 
At the surface of the earth, the atmosphere is still and 
calm, with a slight elevation of temperature and con- 
siderable barometric aud hygrometrie changes; produc- 
ing sensations of closeness, faintness, and oppression. 
Low murmurings of distant thunder are then heard, 
after which the lower regiou of the air is refreshed by 
covler, but light breezes of uncertain direction. The 
thunder-clouds appear nearer, larger, aud blacker, and 
the sensations of uneasiness increase. At short inter- 
vals, Hashes of lightning are observed. Their course is 
sometimes zigzag, when it is called forked lightning ; 
the breaking up of its course shows that it is danger- 
ous, since the lightning must be near terrestrial objects, 
After the discharge heavy showers of hail or rain de- 
scend, and the atmosphere is again cooled. The black- 
ness then becomes universal, anid the thunder is heard 
in a loud burst, almost instantaneously with each bril- 
liant flash of lightning. The color of lightning varies, 
being generally a changeable yellow, and sometimes 
red, blue, or violet, accurding to the density of the at- 
mosphere. The identity of lightuing with thedischarge 
of ordinary electricity was discovered by Benjamin 
Franklin in America, and Romas in France. Franklin, 
in June, 1752. having perceived a thunder-cloud ap- 
proaching, sent up a silk kite attached to a dry hempen 
cord. Soon afterwards he noticed that the loose threads 
of the cord stood erect, and upon approaching his finger 
to the cord, he drew sparks. 
the conducting power of the cord was increased, aud 


the violence of the shocks received from the sparks Lignifferous, a. 
warzed him that it was dangerous to continue the ex- Lignifiea’tion, n. The process of converting into 


periment. The experiments were repeated in Europe, 


and atmospheric electricity became a favorite study, till | Lig 
it was checked by the death of Professor Richmann, of Lig’niffy, . u. 


St. Petersburg. He had attached a simple species of 


electrometer to his apparatus for measuring the inten-|— 
After a loud) Lig’nin, n. (Lat. lignum, wood.) (Chem.) The inerust- 


sity of the electricity in a thunder-cloud, 
clap of thunder, he proceeded to read off the degree in- 
dicated by his instrument, when a globe of electric fire 
was discharged through his body, and killed him on the 
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Light 


Light'ning-rod, n. 
Lights, (/i 
Light’some, a. Luminous; not dark; not obscure. 
Light’someness, n. Quility of being light; lumi- 
Light Street, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Co- 


Ligne, CHARLES JOSEPH, Prince DE, (len,) a Belgian 


A little rain falling, Lig’neous, a. 


LIGN 


spot. The causes which produce atmospheric electricity 
are not well known. In general, when a flash of light-| 
ning occurs, the earth and the cloud may be looked} 
upon as the terminal planes of a highly-charged sys- 
tem of di-electric air, the tension of which goes on in- 
creasing untilany further increase canses it to give way, 
when the opposite electricities rush together with vio- 
lence, producing equilibrium by disruptive discharge, 
ora Hash of lightning. There are several varieties of 
lightning, known by different names — Forked tight- 
ning, the only kind probably that strikes terrestrial 
objects, frequently divides into two or more zigzag rib- | 
bous or lines of light. When forming a long rippling 
line of light, it is called by the sailors chain lightning. 
Sweet lightning seems to be spread over an immense sur- 
face, and varies in color, being often red. but sometimes 
blue and violet. When lightuing of this kind appears 
without thunder, it is called summer lightning, and is 
generally considered to be the reflection of some very 
far-distant storm. — Globular Lightning appears like u 
luminous ball or globe of fire, and travels comparatively 
slowly, while Chose mentioned previously are almost 
instantaneous. This variety of lightning, in a milder 
form, is kKuown to the French and Spaniards as St. El- 
mo's fire; to the Italians, us the fires of St. Peter and 
St. Nicholas; and to the Portuguese, as corpos santos, 
which has been corrupted by English sailors into com- 
azants. In this form it appears as tufts of fire on the 
top of ships’ masts, the tips of bayonets, on the alpen- 
stocks of Alpine travellers, or on the tips of the out- 
spread fingers, when the atmosphere is in a peculiar 
state of electrical excitement. When lightuing strikes 
the earth, it has generally been remarked that the flush 
is succeeded by a suffocating odor, often compared to 
that uf burning sulphur, To others, the odor appears 
to resemble that of phosphorus or nitrous acid It 
seems probable that the smell is in reality due to the 
presence of ozone, generated by the action of the elec- 
tric fluid on the air. One of the commonest effects of 
lightning is the fusion of metals. There is an instance 
on record of an iron chain being converted into a solid 
rod by the passage through its length of a flash of light- 
ning. It has also been known to fuse sand and other 
silicious minerals into a kind of glass or enumel. When 
solid imperfect conductors are struck by lightning, they 
are torn and scattered to pieces. The masts of ships 
have in this way been shattered to fragments in an in- 
stant. Lightning is very fatal to human life. Between 
1835 and 1592, no less than 1.308 persons were killed by 
lightning in France. In all cases, accidents from light- 
hing are more frequent in elevated situations than in 
the plains, and iu villages in the open country than in 
pomora cities. When lightning strikes any person, it 
is particularly attracted by any metal that may be worn 
at the time. The best place for timid persons, who may 
be in a house unprotected by a lightning-conductor, is 
the middle of the room, and at u distance trom all walls, 
aud es ally from the fire and chimney. 
ing-conduct’or, n. A bar of metal, ora 
collection of wires or bars of metal, attached in a particu- 
lar manner to a building or a ship, and extending from 
below the level of the ground, or from below the sheath- 
ing of the ship, to a point several feet above the high- 
est part of the building or ship. The object of these 
contrivances is to conduct the electric fluid to the earth 
without doing any damage.—See Conpuctors aud Nox- 
Conpbucrors or ELECTRICITY. 
A metallic rod to protect build- 
ls trom lightning. 
n pl. The lungs generally of animals, — 
their comparative lichtness, 


L 


ings or ves 
so called fr 
—day; airy: exhilarating; cheering. 

nous. —Cheerfulness; merriment; levity, 
lumbin co, abt, 2 in. N. E. of Bloomsburg. 


general in the service of Austria, famous for his wit, the 
graces of his person, and his military talents, B at 
Brussels, 1735. He distinguished himself under the 
Austrian standard during the Seven Years’ War, and in 
the subsequent campaigns, becoming, in 1771, lieutenant- 
general. Ile was a favorite with Maria Theresa, und 
particularly with Joseph If, who, in 1782, sent him to 
Russia on a mission to Catharine II. He became the 
intimate friend of Catharine, aud was charged to par- 
ticipate with the Russian general Potemkin in acting 
against the Turks. In 1789 he greatly contributed to 
the takingof Belgrade. He subsequently fell under the 
displeasure of the successors of Joseph II, but was, 
nevertheless, created field-marshal by Francia II. in 
1808, De Ligne’s reputation as a wit was of the highest 
order in Continental society. He was an industrious 
writer, and left behind some thirty volumes of journals, 
military memoirs, Ke. A selection from these, under the 
title of Letters and Opinions of the Prince de Ligne,” 
was published by Madame de Staël in 1809. D. 1814. 
(Lat. ligneus, from lignum.] Made of 
wood; consisting of wood; resembling wood. 
Producing or bearing wood. 


wood, or the hard substance of « vegetable. 

form, a. Resembling wood; like wood. 

(Fr. lignifier ; Lat. lignum, and facio, to 

make. To convert into wo rd. 
n. To become wood. 


ing matter contained within the cellular tissue, giving 
hardness to the wood and other parts of plants. At one 
time it was supposed that lignum was a true cheuical 
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Lig nose, Lig’nous, a. 


| Lig’num.-vi'tee, n. 


Ligula, n. 


Lig'uliform, a. 


Li’gure, n. 


Ligu 


LIGU 


principle; but the researches of Payen and others prove 
that it is not always constant in composition. It is, 
however, always characterized by being soluble in weak 
alkalies and insoluble in water. 

ignip'erdous, a. (Tat: lignum, wood, and perdo, to 
destroy.) (Holl.) Applied to insects that destroy wood. 
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Lig'nite, n.( Min.) A name given to those varieties 


of brown-coal which show distinct marks of having 
been formed of trees. The most remarkable are those 
of the Rhine, and the best passages from the one fuel 
to the other are seen in Styria. See Brown-CoaL. 
Woody; ligneous. A 
fibre, prepared 


new explosive, apparently wood 
orce about three 


with nitroglycerin; explosive 
times that of blasting powder. 
Bot.) [Lat., wood of life.) The 
— See GUAIACUM. 


wood of Gnaiacum officinal 


| Ligny, (leen‘yer,) a village in Belgium, prov. of Namur, 


about 10 m. N. E. of Charleroi, famous on account of the 
battle fought here by the French under Napoleon, and 
the Prnssians under Blücher, 16th of June, 1815, the 
same day on which the French, under Marshal Ney, 
were engaged with the British, under Wellington, at 
Quatre-Bras. Napoleon had formed a plan for overe 
powering his antagonists in detail ere they could con- 
centrate their forces; and, contrary to the expectations 
both of Wellington and Blücher, began his operntions 
by ussailing the Prussians. The battle took place in 
the afternoon, The possession of the villages of L. and 
St. Amand was hotly contested ; but the Prussians were 
at last compelled to give way. The Prussians lost iu 
this battle 12,000 men and 21 cannons; the French, 
7,000 men. A mistake prevented a corps of the French 
army, under Erlon, from taking the part assigned to it 
in the battle, und led to Ney'’s encountering the Bel- 
gians and British at Quatre Bras, instead of uniting his 
forces with those engaged agains! the Prussians at Ligny, 


Ligonier’, in Indiana, n post-village of Noble co., abt, 


108 m. W. by S. of Toledo, 


Ligonier’. in Pennsylrania,a post-borough and town- 


ship of Westmoreland co., abt. 52 m. E. S. K. of Pittsburg. 
Dp. of township about 3,500. 


Ligor, (le-gor’,) (Siamese Sakor, sa-kor’.) a town of 


Lower Siam, on the E. side of the Malay peninsula, on 
the Ta-yung, near its mouth in the Gulf of Siam; Lat, 
80 17 N, Lon. 100° 12’ E. T. 5,000. 
[Lat. lingula or ligula, a little tongue. ] 
(Bot.) A membranous appendage at the apex of the 
sheathing petiole of grasses, and analogous to the 
corona of some silenaceous plants. — The term ligula is 
also applied to certain bodies proceeding from the base, 
and alternate with the horns, of the organ called the 
orbiculus in Asclepiadaceons plants. 

(Zool) A name applied by Latreille to the lower 


lip, 
or labrum, of insec ` 


Lig'ulate, or Lig'ulated, a. (Hot.) Strap-shaped; 


having a ligula. 

(Zt.) Applied to the mouth of an 
insect when it emerges from the labium, and when it is 
short, flat, and not concealed within the mouth, as in 
Vespa and many Hymenoptera. 


Liguo'ri. ALroxso Maria DE, a saint of the Roman 


Catholic Church, und founder of the congregation of the 
Most Holy Redeemer, B. at Marianella, near Naples, 
1787. He belonged to a noble family, and embraced the 
profession of the law. which, however, he suddenly re- 
linquished for the purpose of devoting himself entirely 
to a religious life. He received priest's orders in 1725; 
and in 1732, in conjunction with 12 companions, founded 
the association of the Repemprorists, g. v. In 1762. he 
was appointed bishop of Sunt’ Agata dei Goti, in the king- 
dom of Naples, and his lite as a bishop is confessed by 
Protestant as well as Catholic historians to have been 
a model of the pastoral character; but shrinking from 
the responsibilities of such an office, he resigned his see 
in 1775, after which date he returned to his order, and 
continued to live in the same simple austerity which had 
characterized his early life. Having survived his retire- 
ment twelve years, he died at Nocera dei Pagani, Aug. 1, 
1757, and was solemnly canonized in 1839. IL. is one of 
the most voluminous and most popular of modern 
Catholic theological writers. His works, which extend 
to 70 volumes 8vo., embrace almost every department 
of theological learning, divinity, cnsuistry, exegesis, 
history, canon law, hagiography, asceticism, and even 
poetry. His correspondence also is voluminous, but is 
almost entirely on spiritual subjects. L's Theologia 
Moralis (8 vols. 8vo.) has been reprinted numberless 
times, as also most of his ascetic works. The most 
complete edition of his works (in Italian and Latin) 
is that of Monza, 70 volumes. They have been trans 
lated entire into French and German, and in great part 
into English, Spanish, Polish, and other European lan- 
guages. 
The name of astone mentioned as worn 
in the breast-plate of the Jewish high-priest. (Ex. 
xxviii. 19.) It was, probably, the same as the Jacinth, 
or Hyncinth, of the moderns. 

ria. (Anc. Geog.) A district of N. Italy, the 
whole territory of Genoa and Nice, and which, accord- 
ing to the division of Augustus, was bounded N. by the 
Padus (Pô), E. by the Macra (Magra), separating it from 
Etruria, S. by the Ligurian Sea (Gulf of Genoa), and W. 
by the Varus (Var) and the Maritime Alps, separating 
it from Transalpine Gaul. It was inhabited by an un- 
cient people called the Ligures (see Genoa), of whose 
origin nothing authentic has been recorded. They first 
came into collision with the Romans B. o. 241, and b. 
Lentulus Caudinus celebrated a triumph over them 
B. C. 236 The Ligurians, allied with the Carthaginians, 
commenced hostilities by attacking Placentia aud Cre 
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mona, Roman colonies, B. c. 200. A long series of wars, 
extending over a period of 80 years, ensued between 
the Romans and the Ligurians. Several tribes were 
reduced to subjection before B c. 173; others held out, 
and one tribe in the Maritime Alps was not reduced to 
obedience until B. C. 14. The Lombards overran the 
country in 560. 

Ligu'rlan Repub' lie. (Hist.) The French created 
a revolution in Genoa early in 1797, and by a convention 
signed at Montebello. June 5 and 6, this republic placed 
itself under the protection of France, Napoleon Bona- 

rte gave it the name of the Ligurian Republic. June 
1. which was incorporate! with France by a conven- 
tion concluded at Milan, June 4, 1805. The Ligurian 
Republic was dissolved in 1814, and Genoa was annexed 
to Sardinia. The inhabitants revolted, and proclaimed 
the restoration of the republic, April 3, 1849. The re- 
volt was suppressed April 11. 

Ligus'tieum. n. (One of the species was said to be 
native of Liguria; hence the name.] (Bot) A genns of 
plants, ord. Apiacee. They are perennial plants; leaves 
ternately divided; 
white. The principal American species is L. Scoticum, 
the Sea Lovage. 

Ligustram, n. [Lat. ligo, to Lind: from the use made 
of the shoots.) (Bot.) A 
genus of plants, order Olea- 
cer. They are shrubs with 
simple leaves: flowers in 
terminal panicles, tetramer- 
ous The species L. vulgaris, 
the Privet or Prim (Fig. 
1577), found in woods from 
Virginia to Mississippi, is 
commonly used for hedyes in 
England, and its purplish- 
black berries are said to be 
used, among others, for col- 
oring inferior port-wine. 

Like, a. [Sax. lir, gelik ; Du. 
peie: er, gleich.) Equal 

n quantity, quality, or de- 
gree. — Similar; having re- 
semblance; resembling. — 
Probable; likely, that is, 
having the resemblance or 
appearance of an event: giv- 
ing reason to expect or believe. 

—adv. In the same manner. — In a manner becoming. — 
Likely; probably. 

—t. a. (Sax. lician, gelician, to be pleased with; Icel. 
lika, to please ; Goth. lei.an, gulei an. to be well pleased, 
or content.] To be pleased with in a moderate degree; 
to regard with approbation ; to approve. 

—v.n. To be pleased: to choose. 

—n, Some person or thing resembling another; an equal. 

Like hood. n. Probability; likelihood. 

Likelihood, n. Appearance of truth or reality; veri- 
similitude; probability. 

Like'liness, „. Probability; the qualities that please. 

Likely, a. Probable; that may be rationally thought 
or believed to have taken place in time past, or to be 
true now or hereafter; such as is more reasonable than 
the contrary. — Such as may be liked; pleasing; hand- 
some; well formed. 

Likely, adr. Probably. 

Like’minded, a. Having a like or similar disposi- 
tion or purpose. 

Liken, (lik’n,) n. (Goth. ikon, galeikon.) To com- 

re; to represent as resembling or similar. 
ke’ness, n. Resemblance in form; similitude: sim- 
ilarity: guise or external appearance; one who resem- 
bles another. — An image, picture, or statue, resembling 
a person or thing; a portrait: an effigy. 

Lik’ening, n. The forming of resemblance, 

Like’ wise, adv. In like manner; also; moreover; too, 

Lik’ing, n. Delight in; pleasure in.— State of trial. 

“A while on liking here.” Dryden. 

—Inclination; as, this entertainment is to your liking. 

Li lac. n. (Bot.) See Syunia. 

—a. Of a color resembling the flowers of the lilac. 

LilVacine, n. (Ciem.) A bitter crystallizable princi- 
ple contained in the leaves of the Syringa vulgaris. It 
has also been called Syringine. 

Lilia“ eee, u. pl. [Lat. lilium, the lily.) (Bot.) The 


Fig. 1577. 
THE COMMON PRIVET, 
(Ligustrum vulgaris.) 


Pig. 1578. — LILY OF THE VALLEY, or MAYFLOWER, 
(Convallaria majalis ) 


involucels many -leaved; flowers | 


LILY 


Lily family, an order of plants, alliance Liliales. They 
are herbs, shrubs, or trees, with bulbs, rhizomes, tuber- 
ous or fibrous roots, and parallel-veined, sessile, or 
sheathing leaves, Flowers regular: perianth green or 
petaloid, inferior, 6-leaved or 6-parted: stamens 6, in- 
serted in the perianth or rarely into the thalamus; an- 
thers introrse; ovary superior. 3-celled; style 1; stigma 
simple, or 3-lobed. Fruit a loculicidal capsule, or suc- 
culent and indehiscent, 3-celled. Seeds with fleshy 
albnmen, numerous. The Z. are widely distributed 
throughout the temperate, warm, and tropical regions 
of the globe. There are 147 genera, and about 1,200 
species. Among the useful plants of this order are the 
onion, leek, asparagus, squill, and aloe; and among the 
valuable products yielded by them are fibres used for 
twine and cordage, edible seeds, and balsamic resins, 

Lilesville, (II“ vi.) in N. Carolina, a post-village of 
Anson co., about 140 m. S. W. by W. of Raleigh. 

Liliaceous, (bil- i- d she- us,) a. (Hot.) Pertaining to 
lilies: lily-like. A 

Liliales, n. pl. (Bot.) An alliance of plants, class 
Endogens. Diag. Hypogynons, bisexual, hexapetaloid, 
with copious albumen. The alliance is divided into 4 
orders. viz.— GULLIESIACES, MELANTHACER, LILIACES, 
and PONTEDERACEA, Q. v. 

Lil“ ian, or Lian, in Minnesota, a township of Good- 
hue co.; pop. abt. 400. 

Lilied,a. Embellished with lilies. 

Liliput. See LILIPUTIAN. 

Lilipu tian. n. An inhabitant of the imaginary 
kingdom of Liliput, described by Swift in Gulliver's 
Travels, of which the natives are not greater in size 
thun an ordinary man’s finger ; — hence, anything very 
diminutive. 

Lilium. n. [Lat.] (Bot.) The Lily, the typ. gen. of the 
ord. Liliaceæ. L.candidum, the White Lily, has always 
been considered the emblem of purity; and this and 


Fig. 1579, — TURR’S-CAP LILY, (Lilium chalerdonicum.) 
Many other species form beautiful border - flowers. 
L. martagon, L. chaleedonicum (Fig. 1579), and their 
varieties, are known as Turk’s-cap lilies, from the 
turban-like form of their flowers. The bulbs of some 
species, as those of L. tenuifolium, kamschuticum, und 
spectabile, are commonly eaten in Siberia. 

Lillecash, in Minis, a village of Will co., abt. 160 m. 
NN. E of Springfield. 

Liliey’s Mills, in Pennsylvania, a village of Mifflin 
county. 

Lilloo’et, a village of British Columbia, on a lake of 
the sume name, abt. 60 m. N. by E. of New Westminst 

Lily, n.; pl. Lius. [Gr. leian; Lat. lilium ; Ger, lili 
Fr. lis; It. giglio; Sp. lirio.) (Bot.) See Litium. 

Lily, (Giaantic,) n. ( Bot.) The Doryanthes excelsu, (Fig. 
1580.) a plant of the ord. Amary/lidex, with flowering 
stem 10 or 14, sometimes 20 feet high, bearing at top u 
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Fig. 1580. — GIGANTIC LILY, ( Doryanthes excelsa.) 
cluster of large crimson blossoms. The stem is leafy, 
but the largest leaves are near the root. This plant is 
found both on the mountains and the sea-coast of New 
South Wales. It ix of anlendid beauty. The fibre of its 
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leaves has been ſonnd excellent for ropes and for tex- 
tile fabrics. — Ch. Encyc. 

Lily-handed, a. Having delicate, white hands. 

Lily of the Valley, n. (Bot.) See CONVALLARIA, 
and Fig. 1578. 

Lille, or Lisle, (/eel,) a city of France, dept. of Nord, 
on the Deule, 62 m. S E. of Calais, aud 140 m. N. N. E. of 
Paris; Lat. 50° 38’ N, Lon 3° 2’W. The city has an 
imposing appearance, and few cities of France can com- 
pare with it in the straightness and width of its streeta, ` 
the regularity of its buildings, and its neatness. It has 
32 squares and murket-pluces, the largest, the Grande 
Place, being 170 yds. long, by 80 broad. The houses are 
mostly modern, and in a solid, plain style. built chiefly 
of brick. L. has many large and conspicuous public 
buildings and beantiful churches. It also contains many 
benevolent institutions, a communal college. a public 
library of over 21,000 vols., a gallery of paintings com- 
prising some admirable works of Vandyke, Vuez, Ru- 
bens, and other masters, academies of music, drawing, 
architecture, a botanic garden. and various learned soci- 
eties. Lille is one of the chief seats of French cotton 
manufacture. The manuf. of table-linen, thread, lace, 
woollens, velvets, serges, leather, paper, &c., ure very 
extensive. The government has also here a tobacco 
manufactory, and saltpetre refinery; and the neighbor- 
hood is studded with bleaching-grounds and Hil-mills. 
Near the city are some very extensive beet plantations, 
Pop. 1876, 162,775. 

Lima, (la,) n. [ Lat., a file.) (Zodl.) A genus of 
Lamellibranchiate Bivalves, of the tribe Ostreide, char- 
acterized by the length of their shells as compared with 
those of the nearly allied genus /*cten, and their more 
regular oval form. The ridges of the shell ure often 
relieved with scales. The Lime swim with rapidity by 
means of their valves, but in the young state they se- 
cure themselves by means of a byssus. 

Lim. an important city, cup. of Peru and of a depart- 
ment and province of its own name, on the river Rimac, 
abt. 7 m. from the Pacific Ocean; Lat. 12° 3’ S., Lon. 
770 6 W. It is built in a delightful valley on both 
sides of the river. and at an elevation of ubout 600 feet 
above sea-level. Next to Mexico, L. is considered the 
most magnificent city in the countries formerly com- 
prised in Spanish America. It is for the most part reg- 
ularly laid out, and substantially built: but the streets, 
though spacious, are badly paved. and not kept very 
clean, It contains many fine churches and other edifices, 
among which the cathedral is most prominent. L. was 
made an archbishop's see in the 16th century, and was 
long the grand entrepôt for the trade of all the W. coast 
of 8. America; but a considerable part of the foreign 
trade of Peru is now carried on through Buenos Ayres, 
and the former is also in the habit of importing Euro- 
pean goods at second-hand from Valparaiso, und other 
parts of Chili. It is still, however, the great emporium 
of Peru. Its chief exports are bullion and specie, 
vicuña, and sheep’s wool, bark, chinchilla skins, cop- 
per, tin, saltpetre, and sugar. Its imports are princi- 
pally woollen und cotton stuffs, cutlery, hardware, silks, 
spirits, tobacco, flour, lumber, tea, and perfnmery. L. 
was founded by Pizarro in 1435, under the title of Ciu- 
dad de los Reges, “ City of Kings.” It suffered severely 
from the earthquakes of 1678 and 1746. the latter leaving 
only 20 houses standing ont of 3,000; and again by those 
of 1764, 1822, and 1828. San Martin entered it on the 
12th of July, 1821, and on the 28th proclaimed here the 
independence of Peru. It was takeu and occupied by 
the Chillaus in 1880. Pop. about 100,000. 

Lima, (l ma.) in Illinois. u post-villize and township of 
Adams co., abt. 100 m. W. N. W. of Springfield; pop. of 
township abt. 2,100, 

A township of Carroll co.; pop. abt. 750. 

diana, a post-village und township of La- 
grange co., abt. 32 in. E. of Elkhart; pop. of township 
abt. 1.500. 

Lima, in Jowa, a post-village of Fayette co., abt. 33 m. 
S. W. of Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin. 

Lima, in Louisiana, a post-office of St. Tammany par. 

Lima, in Michigan, a post-village and township of 
Washtenaw co., abt. 50 m. W. of Detroit; pop. of town- 
ship about 1.300. 

Lima, in, New York, a post-village and township of 
Livingston co., about 18 miles S. of Rochester; pop. of 
township (1870), 2,912. 

Lima, in Ohio, a post-village, cap. of Allen co, abt. 98 
m. N. W. of Columbus; pop. abt. 5,500, 

—A township of Licking co.; pop. abt. 1,700. 

—A post-village of Mahoning co., abt. 170 m. N. E. of 
Columbus. — North Lima is the name of the post-office. 

Lima, in Pennsylvania, a post- village of Delaware co., 
abt. 7 m. N. W. of Rochester. 

Limes, in Wisconsin, a township of Grant co.; pop. abt. 

—A townehip of Pepin co.; pop. abt. 300. 

—A township of Rock co.; pop. abt. 1,600. 

—A township of Sheboygan co.; pop. abt. 2,500. 

Lima Centre, in Wisconsin, a post - village of Rock co., 
abt. 56 m. S. W. of Milwaukee. 

Lima’‘ceaus, a. 

[Lat. limaz, a slng.] 
Belonging to the 
naked snail. 

Limaci’na, n. 
Lat. im.] (Audi.) 
A genus of Mollnscs, 
order Tetrabranchi- 
ata, existing in con- 
siderable numbers 
in the northern seas, 


and forming, with Fig. 1581. — LIMACINA ARCTICA. 
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the Clio borealis and other small marine animals, the 
food of the whalebone-whale. The body terminates in 
a spirally convoluted tail, and is lodged in a very thin 
shell by one whorl and a half, umbilicated on one side 
and flattened on the other. The animal uses its light 
shell as a boat, and its wing-like fins as oars, and thus nav- 
igates in countless fleeta the surface of the tranquil deep. 

Limari, (l¢-ma-re’,) a river of Chili, flows into the 
Pacific Ocean abt. 70 m. S. S. W. of Coquimbo; length 
abe. 100 m. 

Lima’tion, n. [Lat. limo, to file.] The act of filing or 
polishing. 

Li' mature, n. Filings of any metals; the particles 
rubbed off by a file. 

Li‘maville, in Ohio, a post - village of Stark co., about 
140 m. N. E of Columbus. 

Li max. u.; Lima'cidæ, u. pl. [Lat. li maæ, a slug.) 
A genus and family of Molluscs, of the order Guster- 
opoda, of which the common Slug is the type. The 
species are naked, but they have a small scutiform 
rudimental shell developed in the substance of the 
mantle, and protecting the heart. The orifice of respi- 
ration in the true slugs (Limaz, Cuv.) is on the right 
side, and not so fur forward us in Arion. The rudimental 
shell is marked with fine and concentric strie, nnd is 
calcified internally. The species of this genus are the 
pests of gurdens and cultivated grounds. Young plants 
may be protected from slugs by having a course horse- 
hair rope coiled around their stems, or by being plenti- 
fully sprinkled with sout: or they may be watered 
morning and evening with strong and fresh lime-water. 

Limb, (im,) n. [Sax. lim; Icel. lim, lima, to divide 
limb by limb.) A jointed and divisible part of animals; 


one of the extremities of an animal body; a member; a 
pie part, as the arm or leg. — The brauch or 


ugh of a tree. 

(Astron.) The name given to the border or edge of 
the disc of the moon or any planet, and also further 
applied to the edges of circles that form part of any ns- 
tronomical instrument. The term is u more purticu- 
larly in reference to the moon in descriptions of lunar 
eclipses. 

(Hat.) A term applied to petals, to denote that portion 
which is supported by the unguis or claw; it is the 


same organ in a petal as the lamina in a leaf, and is what 


constitutes the broad thin colored part which renders 
many flowers so beautiful. 

v. a. To dismember ; to tear off the limbs. 

Lim’‘bat, n. A cooling periodical wind, in the island of 
Cyprus, which blows from the N. W. from 8 o'clock A. M. 
till noon. — Buchanan, j 

Lim'bate, u. (Bot.) Bordered; having one color sur- 
rounded by an edging of another. — Loudon. 

Limbed, (II.) a. Having limbs; (used in composi- 
tion :) as, large-limbed, 

Lim’ber, a. [Dan. lempe, to adapt, suit, accommodate 
to.] Flexible; easily bent: pliant; yielding. 

Lim’ber, n. (Ofuncertainderivation ; possibly connected 
with limp, Swiss lampen, to hang loose; wedgewood. | 
(id.) A two-wheeled carringe, carrying ammunition- 
boxes, to which the trail of the gun-carringe is attached 
when the latter has to be moved. It thus forms with 
the gun-carriage a four-wheeled carriage. — To limber 
up ia to attach the gun to the limber. 

( Ship-building.) One of the gutters running along each 
side of the keelson, receiving the hose of the pumps, and 
all the internal drainage of the vessel. They are emptied 
from time to time by the pumps. — Limber-boards, are 
short pieces of plank fitted from the limber-strake to 
the keelson of a ship, butting at the sides of all the 
bulk-heads, that they may be easily taken up. — Lim- 
ber-strake, is the strake of wood waling nearest the 
keelson, from the upper side of which the depth in the 
hold of a vessel is measured. 

Lim ’‘berness, n. Quality of being limber, or easily 
bent: flexibleness; pliancy. 

Limb’‘less, a. Without limbs. 

Lim’bo, Lim bus. [Lat. limbus, an edge, a border; 
Ital. limbo.) ( Theol.) In the creed of the Roman Catholic 
Church, a place for the souls of good men until the 
coming of our Saviour, and also for the souls of unbap- 
tized infanta. 

A place of restraint or confinement. 

Bol) See Lime. 

Lim’burg, a prov. of Belgium, bonnded by Antwerp, 
Brabant, Liege, and Dutch Limburg, from which it 
is separated by the Meuse. Area, 929 sq. miles. The 
surface is level, and in a large portion barren, but in 
the S. and centre the soil is fertile. There is excellent 
pastarage along the banks of the Meuse, and lurge herds 
of cattle und swine are reared. Min. Iron and coal, 
Manuf. Woolleus and linens, leather and tobacco. Pop. 
203,009. 

Limburg, a prov. of the Netherlands, in the 8.E. part 
of the kingdom, contiguous tu the Belgian prov. of same 
name. Arra, 896 sq. m. Its surface is generally level, 
and the soil poor,» large portion of it consisting of 
moors and marshes, However, in the valleys of the 
Meuse, and its tributaries, excellent crops of grain, 

hemp, flax. &c., are raised, though the rearing of live- 
stock forms the principal branch of rural industry. Min. 
Iron, coal, and calamine. Manuf. Woollens and linens, 
Fap. 1881, 235,136. 

Lim’burg-on-the-Lahn, a walled town of Ger- 
many, 32 m. from Mentz; pop. 4,000. 

Lime. n. (Sax. lime, that which causes adhesion; Du. lijm, 
glue, Lem, clay.) (Agric. and Building.) A substance 
termed in chemistry oxide of calcium (see CALCIUM), 
which is used in the former as a manure, and in the 
latter as the principal ingredient in making mortar, by 
means Of which stoves and bricks are bound together in 
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a compact and solid mass. It is also used in making 
plaster and cement for giving a smooth and uniform 
surface to the walls of buildings internally and exter- 
nally. It is obtained by burning limestone, chalk, 
marble, or any stone which contains carbonate of lime, 
in kilns, in order to produce calcination. The process 
of burning expels the water and carbouie acid gas from 
the stone, which falls to pieces on exposure to the air 
after removal from the kiln, and crumbles into a white 
flaky powder, which is called quicklime, and is possessed 
of highly caustic properties. When it is required for 
building purposes, it is slaked, as it is technical] 

termed, or caused to fo to pieces by throwing as much 
water upon it as it will imbibe, and allowing it to re- 
main in the air for a considerable period. This treatment 
destroys its caustic properties in n great measure, nnil 
it is then known as slaked lime. Limes are divided 
into three classes, and distinguished as rich, poor, or 
hydraulic, according to the constituents of the various 
limestones from which they are produced. Rich limes 
contain very little of silicate of lime in proportion to 
pure carbonate of lime, being composed of about 1 part 
of the former to 19 parts of the latter. They are so 
called because the stones from which they are procured 
imbibe a considerable quantity of water when they ure 
slaked after culcination, and, consequently, increase to 
a great extent both in bulk and weight. The mortar 
made from limes of this description never becomes 
thoroughly bard; and they should not, therefore, be 
used in making mortar or plaster which is likely to be 
exposed to the action of the weather. They are, how- 
ever, well suited for making plwter for the internal 
surfaces of walls, and for manures. Chalk affords a lime 
of the purest and richest kind after calcination. The 
poor limes, of which class the lime produced from oUlitic 
limestones is a fair specimen, are obtained from stoues 
which contain a large percentage of metallic oxides und 
insoluble flinty grit, aud are so called because they do 
not increase in volume to any extent when they are 
slaked. They are similar to hydraulic limes in this re- 
spect, but they are distinguished from them in not 


1 NN the property of setting or hardening rap- 
idly under water, which is an eminent characteristic 


of the hydraulic limes. The limestones from which 
hydraulic limes are made, such as the blue lias and 
greystone lime, are those which contain a quantity 
of silicate of alumina in conjunction with pure car- 
bonate of lime. When water is mixed with Bu 
lime after calcination, hydrated silicate of lime and 
alumina is formed, which gives the mortar thus made 
the power of hardening under water and resisting its 
influence. The hydraulic limes are classed according to 
the proportion of silicate of alumina that they con- 
tain; limes which contain 1 part of silicate of alumina 
to 2 or & parts of carbonate of lime being termed emi- 
nently hydraulic, as they are most capable of resisting 
the action of water; while those which contain a less 
proportion of silicate of alumina are known as hydraulic 
and moderately hydraulic limes. The best limes, how- 
ever, for resisting the action of water are those which 
are made artificially by burning clay which contains 
soluble silicate of alumina and pure carbonate of lime 
together. (See Cement.)— Rich lime, or pure carbonate 
of lime, wheu mixed with a quantity of water, forms an 
opaque white fluid termed whitewash, used for conting 
the walls of houses within and without. Colored washes 
may be produced by the addition of any colored earth, 
such as red or yellow ochre. A little glue or size should 
be added to the whitewash or wash of any color, to bind 
it and cause it to adhere to the walls without coming 
off on anything that may touch them. Lime is also 
valuable as u disinfectant, and is used in tanning for 
removing the hair from the skins of animals that are to 
be converted into leather. 

L.. (Ch ride of.) See Catctum (CHLORIDE or). 

L., (Phosphate N See PHOSPHATE OF LIME. 

L., (Sulphate of.) In combination with water (Ca0.803. 
HO +Aq.) it is met with in nature, both in the form of 
transparent prisms of selenite, and in opaque and semi- 
Opaque masses known as alabaster and gypsum. It is 
this latter form which yields plaster of Paris, for when 
heated to between 300° and 400° F., it loses its water. 
and if the mass be then powdered, and again mixed 
with water, the powder re-combines with it to forma 
muss of hydrated sulphate of lime, the hardness of 
which nearly equals that of the original gypsum. In 
the preparation of plaster of Paris, a number of large 
lumps of gypsum are built up into a series of arches, 
upon which the rest of the gypsum is supported; under 
these arches the fuel is burnt, and its flame is allowed 
to traverse the gypsum, care being taken that the tem- 
pa does not rise too high, or the gypsum is orer- 

rnt, and does not exhibit the property of re-combining 
with water. When the operation is supposed to be com- 
pleted, the Inmps are carefully sorted, and those which 
appear to have been properly calcined, are ground toa 
very fine powder. When this powder is mixed with 
water to a cream, and poured into a monld, the minute 
ptei of anhydrous sulphate of lime (Ca0.8U3) com- 

ine with 2 eqs. of water to reproduce the original gyp- 
sum (Ca0.803.HO+Aq.), and this act of combination is 
attended with a slight expansion, which forces the 
laster into the finest lines of the mould. 

Lime, n. [Fr. See Lemon.) (Bet.) The fruit of Citrus 
limetta (Pig 1582), which is a native of Asia, but is now 
largely cultivated in the W. Indies, where it grows to 
the height of 7 to 8 feet. and is employed to form hedges, 
for which purpose its prickly branches are admirably 
adapted. The fruit, of which it bears a large quantity, 
resembles the lemon, only being smaller, and having a 
nipple-like projection in the ceutre of wach. It is largely 
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cultivated for the sake of its acid juice, which, being 
more abundant und cheaper than that of the lemon, is 
extensively employed as an antiseptic in scurvy, for 
which it is now universally used. Its medicinal efficacy 


ig. 1582. — LIME. 


depends on the large amount of citric acid contained in 
its juice. The dose is from one to two tablespoonfuls, 
with sugar, two or three times a day, according to the 
nature of the disease, 

Lime, v.a. To smear with lime, or with a viscons sub- 
stance.— To entangle; to ensnare.— To manure with 
lime. — To cement. 

Lime, Lime’-tree, or Linden. n. (Bot.) See TIIIA. 

Lime, in Minnesota, a towuship of Blue Earth co.; pop. 
about 232, f 

Lime Creek, in Jowa, a P. O. of Cerro Gordo co. 

—A township of Washington co.; pop. 1,381. 

Lime Hill, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Bradford co. 

Lime’-burner, n. One who prepares lime for cement, 
4e, in a kiln. — Simmonds. 

Lime’-kiln, (-kil,) n. A. S. cyln, from cylene, a farnace.} 
The pit or species of oven in which limestones are burnt 
or calcined, in order to obtain lime for building and other 
purposes. Lime-kilus are built of brick, with an in- 
terior lining of fire-bricks, or of hard stone, that is cal- 
culated to resist the action of fire for a long period of 
time, When the fuel that is used in burning the lime- 
stone is placed in a mass by itself at the bottom of the 
kiln, and the stone above it, the kiln is termed an inter- 
mittent kiln, as the fire must be let out, and the kiln 
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drawn. Kilns of 
this description are 
squareor cylindrical 
in shape, while run- 
ning kilnsare in the 
form of an inverted 
cone, or funnel, the 
diameter of the pit 
being larger at the 
top than at the bot- 
tom. They are so 
called because the 
fuel and limestone 
are thrown in in al- 
ternate layers, and 
the lime is with- 
drawn from the bot- 
tom of the pit, ns it 
is burnt, so that the 
operationof burning 
can be kept np for 
some time by throw- 
ing in fresh lime- 
stone and fresh fuel 
at the top, as the 
lime is taken out at the bottom. Either wood, peat, or 
coal, may be used for burning lime in an intermittent 
kiln; but only coal can be used in a running kiln. It 
appears that when limestone is burnt in a running kiln, 
less coal, in proportion, is required to effect the process 
of calcination, than when it is burnt in an intermittent 
kiln. Ou approaching a lime-kiln when alight, a shim- 
mering vapor will be seen ascending from the top of the 
pit, which is carbonic acid gas disengaged from the stone 
while burning. Fig. 1583 represents a form of kiln, in 
which the limestone is supported upon an arch built 
with large lumps of the stone above the fire, which is 
kept burning for nbove three days and nights, until the 
whole of the limestone is decomposed. 

Lime’-light, or Drum’mond-light, n. A light 
of extreme brilliancy, invented by the English Lieut. 
Drummond, consisting of a jet of oxygen and hydrogen, 
mixed in the proportions to form water, directed upon a 
cylinder of lime. The lime, which is infusible, becomes 
white-hot, and emits a pure white brilliant light, of such 
intensity, that it has been distinctly seen at a distance 
of one hundred and twelve miles. The lime-cylinder is 
generally placed on a rotating pin, as part of the earth 
volatilizes from the intense heat. The Drummond-light, 
or lime-light, as it is more frequently called, is much 
used in exhibiting the magic-lantern and the reflecting 
microscope. It has been applied also to light-houses, but 
has been abandoned, the principles upon which the ile 
Juminators are constructed requiring a broad, flat light; 
whereas the lime-light is extremely minute in propor 
tion to its wonderful brilliancy. 
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Lime’-motind, n. A limner, or large dog, led by a 
lenm or string. used in hunting the wild boar. Worcester. 

Limen ‘itis, or Sybilla, „. (Zobl.) The Honey- 
suckle Butterfly. See Sy BILLA. 

Lime’-plant, n. Bot.) The May-apple, or Wild 
Mandrake. See PODOPHYILLUM. 

Lime’-rod, n. 

Lime’-sink, n. 
stone. 

Lime Point, in california, a promontory of Marin co., 
on the N. side of the Golden Gate. 

Lime’port, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Lehigh co. 

Limerick, (lim’e-rik,) a county of Ireland, prov. of 
Munster, separated from Clare by the river Shannon, 
and having N. E. and E. Tipperary, 8. Cork, und W. 
Kerry. Area, 1,064 sq. m., n portion of which is un- 
improved mountain and bog. The surface, though di- 
versified, is not. generally speaking, mountainous, ex- 
cepting on the S. E, where it is bounded by the Galtees, 
a lofty ridge, which extends into Tipperary, and on the 
borders of Kerry, where the ground rises and forms a 
grund amphitheatre of low but steep hills. The soil is 
generally fertile especially the dist. called Golden Vale, 
comprising 140,000 acres; also, a portion of the left 
bank of the Shannon. below L. Prin, towns. Limerick, 
Newcastle, und Rathkeale. Rivers. Shannon, Maig, Deale, 
and Blackwater. Min. Iron, copper, lead, and coal; 
also, brown and black marble. At present, no mining 
or manufactnres of any consequence are carried on. 
Pred. The usual crops of cereals; the dairy and stock 
farms are extensive. Large quantities of corn, butter, 
aud cider are exported. P. (1871) 191,936; (1880) 177,203, 

Lovericx, cap. of the above ch., on the Shannon, 60 miles 
from its mouth, and 120 W.8 W. of Dublin; Lat. 52° 40 
N.. Lon. 8° 35’ W. L. is divided into three portions, viz. : 
Englishtown, on King's Island, formed by a detached 
arm of the Shannon, now old and decayed; Irishtown, 
immediately S. of the above; and the New-town, to the 
W. of the latter, called also Newtown-Pery, from Pery, 
the family-name of the earl of Limerick,on whose estate 
it was built. In all the old parts of the town the streets 
are narrow and gloomy, but the new town is regularly 
built, with handsome houses, the streets being wide, 
and running at richt angles. L. is particularly noted 
for the beauty of its women. Manuf, are unimportant; 
the principal are lace and fishing-hooks, There are, 


The same us Lime-Twia, q. v. 
A bole in the ground formed of lime- 


however, numerous flour-mills, foundries, tanneries, dis- 
tilleries, and breweries. Considerable ship-building is 
also carried on. Th principal support of L. is her trade, 
which is very extensive, being the great mart for the 
country traversed by the Shannon; the exports being 
mostly coru and provisions, including beef, butter, and 
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other agricultural produce. — Hist. L. was formerly for- 
tified, and from its situation was considered nn impor- 
tant military station. It was ocenpied after the battle 
of Aghrim by the troops of James II.; it capitulated to 
the English army under Ginkell, afterwards earl of 
Athlone, in 1601. The capitulation, better known as 
the “Treaty of Limerick,” was very favorable to the 
besieged; but it was afterwards most shamefully vio- 
lated by the conquering party, aud its most important 
stipulations openly set aside and trampled upon. The 
remains of its fortifications add considerable beauty and 
interest to this ancient city. The so-called “ Treaty- 
stone,” where the treaty was said to have been signed, 
still marks the spot, near the entrance of the suburb of 
Thomond Gate, on the Clare side of the Shannon, Pvp. 
in 1881, 48,246, 

Limerick, in Llinois, a post-office of Bureau co. 

Limerick, in Muine, a post-village and township of 
York co., about 30 m. W. of Portland; pop. of township 
about 1,800, 

Limerick, in New Fork, a post- village of Jefferson co., 
abt. 6 m. W. N. W. of Watertown. 

Limerick, in Prnsyleania, a post-townsbip of Mont- 
gomery co.; pop. abt, 3,200, 

Limerick Station, in Pennsylvania, a post-office 
ot Montgomery co. 

Lime Ridge, in Pennsylvania, a P.O, of Columbia co. 

Lime Rock, in ‘imnecticut, a post-villuge of Litch- 
field co., about 40 m. N. W. by W. of Hartford. 

Lime Rock, in Rhode Istind, a village of Providence 
co., abt. 10 m. N. N W. of Providence. 

Lime Spring, in Pwa, n post-office of Howard co. 

Lime’stone, n. (Mm. and Geol.) A general term up- 
plied to a great variety of rocks which contin a certain 
quantity of lime, Chalk is au earthy, massive, opaque 
variety, gencrally soft and without lustre. (See CHALK.) 
In unture, carbonate of lime is found more or less pure, 
both perfectly crystallized, as in calc-spar and arragon- 
ite; imperfectly, as iu granular limestone; and in com- 
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pact masses, as in common limestone, chalk, Ac. Chn- 
cretionury L, generally called stalactitic carbonate of 
lime, is formed by the filtration of water through rocks 
containing lime, which is dissulved ont; and as the 
water drips slowly out in cavernons recesses, it parts 
with its carbonate of lime, which is deposited in zones, 
more or less undulated, which have a fibrous structure. 


fibrous pieces culled stalactites. The stratified variety 
called stulagmites shows a similur structure, varied only 
by the circumstances under which it was produced. — 
Incrusting concretionary L is similar to the above. It 
is found in calcareous springs in many countries. It is 
a common practice to place vegetable substances in 
these springs, when they become incrusted with carbon- 
ato of lime, aud present all the appearance of fossils. 
There are several remarkable wells of this kind in vol- 
canic districts, in some of which the water flows in 
almost a boiling state. — Spongy L. is found at the bot- 
tom of those lakes the water of which is impregnated 
with lime. Truvertine was a L. deposited by the waters 
of the Anio and the Solfaterra of Tivoli. ost of the 
monuments in ancient Rome were constructed of it.— 
Compact L. bus a close texture, usually an even surface 
of fracture, and dull shades of color. — Granular L. in- 
cludes statuary and architectural marble, and has a 
texture somewhat resembling that of loaf-sugar. (Sve 
MARuLx.) — Odlite consists of rounded particles of L.. 
like the roe or eggs of a fish. Coarse lias is sometimes 
called coarse-yrained L. — Marly L. is found in lake and 
fresh-water formations; its texture is fine-grained, its 
color is white or pale-yellow, and it is apt to crumble in 
the air. — Silicious L. is n combivation of silica and car- 
bonate of lime; and stinkstone is a carbonate of lime 
combined with sulphur and organic matter, which emits 
the smell of sulphuretted hydrogen when struck or 
rubbed. All L. seem to have been the result of deposi- 
tion effected by chemical changes. The vast space of 
time required to accumulate the great limestone ranges 
of this country cannot be estimated. L. of all kinds are 
found in rocks of all geological nges; but it is generally 
fancied that the more crystalline varieties occur with 
the more ancient or the more distinctly metamorphic 
rocks. Thus in England the carbouiferous limestones 
pass into marble. In the Alps, however, the odlitic 
rocks, and in the Carpathians cretaceous rocks, assume 
this form, and not untrequently even tertiary rocks are 
altogether crystalline. Ou the other hand, the Siluriau 
L. ure mere mudstones, and qnite uncrystalline, so that 
there is no real law on the subject. Whenever L. are 
not distinctly metamorphic, they bear traces of organic 
structure. This is so much the case as to justify the 
assumption by geologists that all L. is the result of or- 
ganic uction at some period or other. The indication 
of life is of various kinds, often microscopic. Coruls. 
shelis, aud even bones make up in some cases the entire 
mass of large deposits. In other cases the L. consists 
of minute particles of such bodies su cemented and coin- 
bined into u solid, that it is scarcely possible, without 
minute investigation, to discover the secret. 

Lime'stone, in Alabama, a N. co., adjoining Tennessee : 
area, abt. 570 sq. m. divers. Tennessee und Elk rivers, 
besides several smaller streams. Surfuce, hilly; sol, 
very fertile. Cap. Athens, Ip. (1880) 21, 600. 

Lime’stone, in Illinois, a village and township of 
Kankakee co., about 60 m. S. S. W. of Chicago; pp. oi 
township abt. 646. 

A township of Peoria co.; pop. abt. 2,300, 

Lime’stone, in Maine, a township of Aroostook co.: 
pop. abt, 20. 

Lime'stone, in New Fork, a pust-village of Catta- 
rangns co. 

Lime’stone, in Pennsylvania, a village of Armstrong 
co., about löl m. W. N. W. of Harrisburg. 

A post-township of Clarion co.; pop. abt. 1,800. 

—A village of Columbia co. 

A township of Lycoming co.: pop. abt. 1,600. 

A township of Montour co.; pop. abt. 1,130. 

—A township of Union co.; pop. abt. 1,200. 

A township of Warren co.; pop. abt. 600. 

Lime'’sione, in Texas, an K. central co.; area, about 
b40 xq. m. Hivers. Navasoto River, and some smaller 
streams Surface, mostly level prairie; soil, fertile. 
Min, Limestone in great abundance; hence the nume 
of the co. Cup. Springfield. 4% (1880) 16,246, 

Lime'stone Springs, in & Caroling, a post-village 
w Spartanburg + about 93 m. N. W. of Columbia, 

Lime'stoneville, iu Penna., a P.O. of Montour co. 

Lime’-twig, n. A twig smeared with bird-lime. 

Lime’-twigged, a. Smeared with lime. 

Lime’-water, „. Water impregnated with lime. 

Lime’wort, n. (Bot.) A species of Pink, genus Di- 
anthus, (q. v.) 

Lim ing. n. The act of manuring with lime. 

Lim’‘ington, in Maine, a post-village and township 
of York co., about 70 m. W.S.W. of Augusta; pop. of 
township abt, 2,600, 

Lim ‘it, u. [Lat. limes, limitis, from limus, transverse, 
oblique, askew.) The bonnd; boundary; border; ut- 
Most extent: the part that terminates a thing: the thing 
which bounds; restraint: restriction; hinderance; check. 

—pl. The extent of the liberties of a prison. 

( Auth.) A given or determinate quantity, to which 
some other variable quantity continually approaches in 
value, but never reaches. Thus, if we suppose a poly- 
gon to be inscribed in acircle, by increasing the number 
of sides of the polygon its area is increased. But the 
area can never exceed that of the circle within which 
the polygon is inscribed; and it is only when the num- 
ber of its sides are conceived to be infinitely great that 
its area becomes equal to that of the circle, The circle 
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These fibres ure very beautifully shown in the long 
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is thus said to be the limit of the area of the inscribed 
polygon. 

v. d. [Lat limito.) To bound; to set bounds to.— To 
confine within certwin bounds; to cireumscribe; te re 
strain.— To restrain from a Jax or general signification; 


to restrict. 
That may be limited, circumscribed, 
bounded, or restrained. 

Lim ‘itar, in New Merien, a post - village, cap. of Socorro 
co., on the Rio Grande, abt. 120 m. S. by W. of Santa Fé. 

Limita’rian, n. ( Theol.) One who holds that a part 
only of the human race are to be saved; — opposed to 
universalist. — Ci aig. 5 

Lim'itary, a. Pliced at the limits or boundaries, as 
1 guard or superintendent, — Kept or confined within 

mits. 

Limita'tilon. u. [Lat. limitation.) The act of limiting, 
or of bounding or circumscribing. — Restriction; re- 
straint; circumscription: confinement. 

(Law.) The limited time aliowed to parties to com- 
mence their suits or actions, or other proceedings, so as 
to shorten litigation. In all civilized countries, some 
period is prescribed by statute (called statutes of limita- 
tion or prescription) with this view though few coun- 
tries adopt the same limit; and the States differ much 
from each other in this point. The most general rule, 
however, is, that suits to recover land must be brought 
within twenty years, und to recover debts, including 
bills of exchange, and damages, within six years. Ac- 
tions for assault or battery must be brought withia 
four years, and for slander within two years. 

Limited, a. Narrow; circumscribed; confined; re- 
stricted. 

Limited Liability. (Law.) See PARTNERSHIP. 

Lim‘itedly, adr. With limitation. 

Lim’'itedness, n. State of being limited. 

Limited Vote. (Zl.) See SUPPLEMENT. 

Lim'itless, a. Having no limits; boundless; unlim- 
ited; unbounded; infinite; immense; vast. 

Limmat. (lim’ma,) a river of Switzerland, rising in 
Lake Zurich, and, after a course of 15 m., joius the Aar 
at Brugg. 

Lim’mer, n. A hunting-dog led by a leam or string, 
and let slip at the game; a lime-hound. — A still-horse. 
— An idler. (Local Eng.) 

Limn, v.a. (Fr. enluminer; Lat. ilumino. See LUMI- 
nous.) To draw or paint, or to paint in water-colors. 
Limuantha’‘cere, u. pl. (Gr. limne, n marsh; anthos, 
a flower.) (Bot.) A small order of plants, included by 

Lindley in the TRop#OLACEA, q. v. 

Limnan’'themum, u. Gr. limne, a lake, anthos, a 
flower; from its aquatic habitat.) (Bot.) A genns of 
plants, order Gentianacer. They are perennial plants, 
generally submerged in stagnant water ; leaves flonting, 
on long petioles. The most common American species 
is L. lucunosa, the Luke-Hower. 

Lim ner. n. [Fr. enlumineur ; Lat. uminatar.] One 
who colors or paints on paper or parchment ; a portrait- 
painter. 

Lim'ning, n. [From Lat lumen, licht.] ( Paint.) The 
art of painting in water-colors; in which sense it is nsed 
tu distinguish it from painting in oil-colors. The term 
was originally applied to the decoration or illumination 
of MSS. 

Limoges, (/¢-mozh,) a town of France, dep. Hante-Vi- 
enne, on the Vienne, 110 m. from Bordeaux. It is the 
seat of a university, academy, and of several learned 
societies. Its manufactures of porcelain are celebrated. 
Pop. 56.158. 

Lim'onite. n. (in.) Brown iron-ore. It is a hy- 
drated peroxide of iron. 

Limo’sa, n. (Zo0l.) The Godwits, a genus of Gralla- 
tores birds, family Scolopucide. frequenting marshes and 
the sea-shore, They are characterized by n long straight 
beak, slightly bent at the extremity; and by the ex- 


Fig. 1585. — THR MARBLED GODWIT, 
(From Tenney’s Manual of Zoilogy.) 


ternal toes, which are long and slender, being palmated 
at the base. The godwits are represented in N. America 
by the Marbled Godwit, Z fedoa (Fig. 1585), which is 18 
inches long and the wing 9 inches; and by the Hudson- 
inn Godwit, L. Hudsonicus, of northern N. America. 

[Lat. Iimus, mud: the plant grows by 
the edge of puddles and in muddy places.) (Bet.) A 
genus of plants, order Scrophulariucee, They are mi- 
nute aquatic, annual herbs. L. tenuifolia, the Mudwort, 
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fe found throughout the Middle and New England 
States. It is about an inch in height, with very small 
blue and white flowers. 

Limo’‘sis, n. Gr. limos, hunger.) (Med.) A disease 
distinguished by excessive or defective appetite. 

Limotherape'ia, „ (Gr. lims. hunger, and thera- 
peia, cure.) (Ad.) Cure by fasting; hunxer-cure. 

Dunglison. 

Li’'mous, a. [Lat. limosus, from limus, slime, mud.) 
Murldy; slimy; thick. 

Limou’sin. This ancient province of France, inhab- 
ited by the Lomovices, was wrested from the Visigoths 
by Clovis I., king of the Franks, in 507. It was in- 
cluded in Guienne, and afterwards made x separate prov- 
ince for the possession of which the kings of France 
and England waged frequent war, Richard I. lost his 
life from a wound received while besieging the castle 
of Chalus-Chabrol, in Limousin, March 26,1199. Philip 
II. seized it in 1203, but Louis IX. restored it to the 
English in 1259, und it was united to France iu 170. 
It waa united to ths French crown by Henry IV. in 1589. 
It is now distributed into the depts. of Corrèze, Creuse, 
Hante-Vienne, and Dordogne. 

Limowx, (-u. a town of France, dep. Aude, on the 
river Anile. 13 m. 88.8. of Carcassonne. It is known 
for its sparkling white wine called Blanquette de Limouz, 
Pop. 7,630. 

Limp, v. n. (Sax. lemp-healt, NN To be 
stopped or stayed in the free actiun of the limbs; to 
halt; towalk lamely. 

—n. A halt; act of limping. - 

—a. Flexible; limber; lacking stiffness. 

Limp’er, n. A person who limps. 

Lim pet. n. (Zu.) The common name of Patella, a 
genna of Gasteropodvous molluscs, the type of the family 
Putellide. In all this family, the shell is nearly conical, 
not spiral, and has a wide mouth. nnd the apex turned 
forwards. The animal has a large round or oval mus- 
cular foot, by which it adheres firmly to rocks, the 
power of creating a vacuum being aided by a viscous 
secretion. Limpets 
live on rocky coasts, 
between tidemarks, 
and remain firmly 
fixed to one spot 
when the tide is 
out, as their gills 
cannot bear expos- 
ure to the air, but 
move about when 
the water covers 
them; many of them, however, it would seem, remain 
long on the same spot, which in soft calcareous rocks 
is found hollowed to their exact form. They feed on 
alge, which they eat by means of a long ribbon-like 
tongue, covered with numerous rows of hard teeth. P. 
testudinalis (Fig. 1586) is a species common on the coast 
of New England. 

Lim pid. a. ie limpidus, for liquidus, liquid, clear, 
transparent, ligur.) Clear; transparent; lucid; 
crystal; pure; pellueid. 

Limpid ity, or Linripxzss, n. [Fr. limpidité.) Clear- 
ness; purity: transparency. 

Limp’ingly, adv. In a lame, halting manner. 

Limulus. u.; pl. Limur. [Lat. dim. of limus, side- 
ways.) (Zoll.) The King-crab, a genus of large Crus- 
tacea, order Entomo<tracce, represented in N. America by 
the Horse-shoe Crab (Fig. 1587), 
which sometimes attains the 
length of 2 feet. The Limuli are 
of a very singular form and 
structure; their bodies are di- 
vided into two parta,—f which 
the anterior, covered by a large 
semicircular shield, bears the 
eyes, the untenne, and six pairs 
of legs, which surround the 
mouth, and are used both for 
walking and for mastication ; 
while another shield of a some- 
what triangular shape covers 
the posterior portion of the body, 
which supports five pairs of 
swimming-legs, and terminntes 
in a long pointed process. The 
Limuli are almost confined to 
the shores of tropical Asia, the 
Asiatic Archipelago, and tropi- Fig. 1587. 
cal America. Their habits do HORSE-SHOE CRAB, or 
not appear to be very well un- KING-CRAB, 
derstood; it seems. however, 
that they prefer the neighborhood of sandy shores; and 
it is said that, in order to avoid the violent heat of the 
sun. which becomes fatal to their existence, they bury 
themselves in the sunu. The long horny process is used 
by some of the Malays asa point for their arrows; the 
wound it makes being dangerous, like those made by 
the jagged spines of certain fishes. 

Lim . a. Viscous; glutinons, — Containing lime. — Re- 
sembling lime; having the qualities of lime. 

Lina cer. n. pl. Jee linum, flax.) (Bot.) The Flax 
family, order of plants. alliance Geraniales. IMAG. 
Symmetrical flowers, distinct styles. earpels longer than 
the torus, and seeds with little or no albumen. They 
are herbs, or, very rarely, shrubs, with exstipulate, sim- 
ple. entire leaves. Flowers hypugynous, and regular; 
sepals, petals, and stamens, 3, 4, 5, each, the sepals per- 
sistent and imbricate: the petals deciduous and twisted 
in æstivation; the staméns united at their base, and 
having little, tooth-like, abortive stamens alternating 
with them; ovary, 3-, 4, 5-celled; styles distinct; stig- 


Fig. 1586. — LIMPET, 
(Patella testudinalis.) 
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mas capitate. Fruit capsular, many - celled, each cell 
more or less divided by a spurious dissepiment, and each 
division containing one seed. The L. ure chiefly natives 
of the 8. of Europe and N. of Africa. There are four 
genera, and 90 species. They are generally remarkable 
fur the tenacity of their liber -fibres, and also for the 
mucilage and oil contained in their seeds. 

Linares, (iz-na'rais,)n town of Spain, 22 m. from Jaen, 
near the Guurregas; pop. 7,500. 

Linaria, n. (Bot.) See SNAPDRAGON. 

Lineh, n. A prominence or rising part; a rectangular 
projection. — Jennings. 

Linch’'-pin, n. Sax. lynis, an axle-tree; Du. luns; 
Ger. lünse.) A pin used to prevent the wheel of a car- 
riage from sliding off the uxle- tree 

Lincoln, ABRAHAM, 16th President of the U. States, B. 
in Hardin co., Kentucky, Feb. 12, 1800. His family were 
of Quaker and Pennsylvanian origin. In 1816 his father 
settled in what is now Spencer co., Indiana: aud for 10 
years the future President was employed in hard mannal 
labor on the paternal farm. The whole time spent by 
him at school, to which he went at intervals, did not 
amount to more than a year. A Life of Washington is 
recorded as among the few books which he early rend 
with interest. At 19 he was 6 feet 4, and his physical 
capabilities were remarkable. When, in 1830, his father 
removed to Macon county, [linois, Abraham not only 
helped to build the family log-hut, but with a single 
assistant split rails enough to fence ten acres of land, 
In 1831 he worked to New Orleans a flat-boat which he 
had assisted in building. He became then for a time a 
clerk in the New Salem store of the owner of the boat; 
and in 1832 entered, and wus made captain of,a com- 
pany of volunteers raised on the breaking ont of the 
Black Hawk war. After a three months’ campaign, he 
was supported by the electors of his own district as n 
candidate for a seat in the State legislature; but his 
principles being Whig, he was rejected by the county in 
favor of a Democrat. Unsuccessful in the country store 
which he then opened, he was appointed postmaster of 
New Salem, and— borrowing from neighbor practi- 
tioner law-books, to be returned in the morving—spent 
his evenings in the study of law. In 1834 he was 
elected a member of the State legislature, and he con- 
tinned to be reélected until 1840. In 1836 he had been 
licensed to practise as a lawyer, and in 1837 commenced 
business at Springfield, his residence until he was elected 
President. Asa lawyer he became rapidly successful, 
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especially in cases where a jury adjndicated ; and in pol- 
itics he ruse to be n prominent leader of the Whig party 
in Illinois. In 1844 he canvassed the State. making 
speeches almost daily on behalf of Henry Clay, when 
that well-known statesman was a candidate for the Pres- 
idency. In 1846 he was himself delegated to the Con- 
gressionn! House of Representatives by the central dis- 
trict of Illinois, and took his seat on the 6th of Dec., 
1847. In Congress he distingnished himself as an active 
opponent of the annexation of Texas, and of the exten- 
sion of slavery, and as x supporter of its abolition in the 
District of Columbia. He advocated a protective tariff, 
the sale of public lands xt a low price, and the system 
of grants for the improvement of rivers und harbors. 
The first Congress in which he sat came to an end in 
the March of 1849, and he was unsuccessful as a candi- 
date for the representa.ion of his Stute in the Congres- 
sional Senate. He pursued his professional career until 
the repent of the Missouri Compromise recalled him to 
active political life. Through his exertions n Republican 
senator — the Whig party having become extinct — was 
returned by Illinois. In the Presidential election of 
1856 he worked strenuously for Fremont, and his own 
name was mentioned in connection with the Vice-Pres- 
idency. In 1858 he ran against Mr. Douglas as Re- 
publican candidate for a seat in the Senate; and after 
a spirited contest. L. secured a large majority of the 

pular vote — the State legislature, however, returning 

uglas. The struggle with Douglas placed L. in the 
foremost rank of his party; and the Republican na- 
tional convention which met at Chicago on the 14th 
May, 1860, nominated him their candidate for the Pres- 
idency by a considerable majority over Mr. S., ward. and 
on the ldth proceeded to ballot. L. obtained 354 votes on 
the tlrird ballot, against 11014 recorded for Mr. Seward, 
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and his nomination was subsequently made unanimons, 
On the 6th of Nov., 1860, the election took place, and L. 
received 180 electoral votes out of 303. No sooner was 
his election known, than the insurrection which led to 
the Civil War burst out in the South. and nearly a 
month before his taking the official oath, six States had 
separated themselves from the Union. On the 4th of 
March, 861. L. took the oath of office, and delivered his 
inaugural address. In that plain, straightforward talk 
with the nation he declared that he took the oath to 
support the Constitution “ with no mental reservation.” 
He argued, briefly, the question of secession, averring 
that, in spite of all that had been done at the South. the 
Union was unbroken, and he should, to the extent of 
his ability, take care “that the laws of the Union be 
faithfully executed in all the States;” that in doing 
this there would be no bloodshed. “ unless it be forced 
upon the national authority,” but that the power of the 
govt. would be used “to hold, occupy, and possess the 
property and places belonging to the government, and 
to collect the duties und imposts;“ and he closed his 
address with an earnest appeal to all who really loved 
the Union, to panse and consider “ before entering npon 
80 grave a matter as the destruction of our national 
fabric, with all its benefits, its memories. and its hopes.” 
) my dissatisfied fellow-countrymen,” 
said he, “and not in mine, is the momentous issue of 
civil war. Yon have no onth registered in heaven to 
destroy the government, while I shall have the most 
solemn one to preserie, protect, and defend it.“ The 
history of the lresident’s remaining years is that of 
the Civil War, which lasted four years, and ended with 
the submission of the Confederates President L. had 
been reglected in 1864 to the Presidential chair, and 
lived just long enough to see the triumph of hi- poticy. 
On the evening of April 14, 1865, while present at 
Ford's Theatre, in Washington, he was shot Ly Wilkes 
Bouth, an actor and fanatical secessionist, who was him- 
self shot in the act of being arrested, L. died the next 
morning. and the tidings of it were received with deep 
sorrow and indignation in all civilized countries. The 
funeral honors paid to the deceased chief magistrate 
surpassed in magnificence, as well as in the manifesta- 
tious of the intensity of real sorrow, those ever bestowed 
on any President who had deceased either in or out of 
office. and have hardly been equalled in the funeral pomp 
of the obsequies of any monarch of ancient or modern 
times. lresident L. was an honest man in the best and 
Most extensive sense of the word. He had a deep sense 
of relixion, great good-nature, consideral:le humor, and 
cordial, pleasant manners. Perhaps somewhat slow in 
arriving at conclusions, when once setiled in them, he 
was firm to his convictions. He dischurged the arduous 
duties of his office with great good sense, moderation, and 
wisdom. His tragic end, combined with his many virtues 
and patriotism, will ever render his name venerated, 

Lincoln, tena) a marit. co. of England, bordering 
on the North Sea, divided from York co. on the N. br 
the river Humber, having on the 8. the cos. Rutland, 
Northampton, and Cambridge, and W.York, Nottingham, 
and Leicester; area, 2.770 sq. m. L., though but little 
diversified in its aspect and surface, yet presents three 

reat natural divisions, — the Wolds, the Heaths;and the 

Fens. The Wilds commence near Spilsly, and extend, 
in a N. W. direction, to Barton-on the-lumber. They 
are, on an average, nearly 8 m. in breadth. The Heaths, 
N. and S. of L., extend from the Humber to Grantham, 
and were formerly barren, but are now chiefly inclosed 
and cultivated. Along the fout of the Wolds is a low 
land, which forms a district called the Marsh, a long and 
rather narrow strip, extending from Wainfleet, on the 
Walsh, to the Humber. To the 8. of this is the district 
of the Fens, which forms the northern termination of 
the great fenny district, which extends so widely over 
the counties of Norfolk, Cambridge, Bedford, and Hun- 
tingdon. Rivers. The principal are the Trent, Welland, 
Witham, Glen. and Ancholme. Zrod. The Fens form 
one of the richest tracts in the kingdom. They are 
adapted to all the ordinary crops, especially onts, which 
are raised in great quantities; but they are chiefly de- 
voted to ng. I. has been long famous for its breed 
of horses. Manuf. Unimportant. . (1887 ) 469,994. 

Lixcolx, the cap. of the above co., on the Witham, 47 m. 
from Derby. It ia a place of great antiquity, but it has 
lost much of its ancient importance. Its cathedral, an 
elegant specimen of GotLic architecture, has three tow- 
ers, and the central one rises 103 feet above the floor. 
Pop. (1881) 87,312. 

Lincoln. a 8. co. of prov. of Ontario, bordering on Lake 
Ontario; area, abt. 300 sq.m. Rivers. Niagara River, 
and some smaller streams. 

Lincoln, in Arkansas. a S. E. oo, recently formed ; area, 
700 sq. m. Cup. Star City. Jp, (1880) 9,255, 

Lincoln, in Colorado, a mining post- towu of Summit 
co., abt. 90 m. W.8.W. of Denver. 

Lincoln, in Dakota, a S. E. co.; area, 600 sq.m. Cup. 
Canton. Pop, (188) 5,697. 

Lincoln, in Georgia, a N. E. co. adjoining S. Carolina; 
area, abt. 260 sq. m. Rirers. Savannah, Broad, Little 
Broad, and Little rivers, besides many creeks. Surface, 
hilly: soil, in some places fertile. Ain. Iron in abun- 
dance and granite. Cup. Lincolnton. Jp. (180) 6,412. 

Lincoln. in Illinois, a post-town and township, capi- 

pats Logan county, about 23 miles N.N.E. of Spring- 

Lincoln, in Indiana, a post-village of Cass co,, abt. 14 

m. S. E. of Logansport. 

Lincoln. in Jowa,a township of Adair co. 

A township of Adams co. 

A township of A panoose co. 

—A township of Black Hawk co. 
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Lincoln, in Jowa,a township of Calhoun co. 
—A township of Cerro Gordo co. 
s Dallas co. 

Grundy co. 

Harrison co. 

Towa co. 

Madison co, 

Mitchell co, 

Monona co. 

Montgomery co, 

Page co.; pep. 

Plymouth co. 

—A post-village of Polk county, abt. 
Moines. 

—A township of Poweshiek co. 

* Scott co. 

Storey co. 

Tama co. 

Union co. 

= Winneshiek co. 

Lincoln, in Kansas, a central co.; area, 720 sq. m.; 
cap. Rocky Hill. 4%p. (1550) 8,502. 

Lincoln, in Kentucky, an E. central co.; area, 250 sq. 
m.; soil, fertile; cap. Stanford. Pop. (1880) 15,079. 

Lincoln, in Louisiana, a N. W. parish formed in 1873; 
area, 550 m.; cup. Vienna. Pop. (1880) 11,076. 

Lincoln. in Maine, a S. by W. co., bordering on the 
Atlantic Ocean; area, abt. 475 J. m. Rivers. Kenne- 
bec, Damariscotta, and Shee; scot rivers. Surface, much 
diversified; smi, tertile. The coast is deeply indented 
with bays and inlets, and the industry of the inhabi- 
tants is chiefly directed to navigation and fishing. Cap. 
Wiscasset. Pop. (1880) 24,809. 

A post-township of Penobscot co. 

Lincoln, in Massachusetts, a post-vill.and twp.of Mid- 
dlesex co., abt. 17 m. W. N. W. of Boston.—In Michigan, 
a p.-vill., cap. of Mason co., abt. 60 m. E. of Manitowoc, 
Wisconsin.—In Minnesota, a S. co.; area, 432 eq. m.; 
cap. Marshfield ; pop. (1880) 2,945.—In Mississippi, a S. W. 
co.; area, 600 g. m.; cap. Brookhaven. J (1880) 13,547. 

Lincoln, in Missouri, an E. co. adjoining Illinois; area, 
about 580 sq.m. Rivers. Mississippi and Cuivre or Copper 
rivers, besides several considerable creeks. Surface, un- 
dulating or hilly; soil, generally very fertile. Cap. Troy. 
Pop. (1850) 17.443. 

Lincoln, in N. Carolina, a W. by 8. co.; area, about 
420 sq. m. Rivers. Great Catawba and South Catawba 
Trivers. Surface, diversified; soil, fertile. Min. Iron in 
abundance and gold. Cup. Lincolnton. 
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Lineoln, in Nebraska, a W. co.; area, 14,000 sq. m.; 
cap. Pische. Pop. (188°) 3,632. 

—A city, cap. of the State aud of Lancaster co., on Salt 
Creek, 50 m. S. W. of Omaha. Pop. (1880) 13,004. 

Lincoln, in New Hampshire, a post-township of Graf- 
ton co. 

Lincoln, in New Merico, a S. E. co.: area, about 13,000 
aq. m.; cap. Placita. Pop. (1880) 2,441. 

Lincoln, in Olio, a twp. of Morrow co.—In Pennsylva- 
nia, a P, O. of Lancaster co.—In Tennessee, a S. co., ad- 
sialon Alabama; area, about 700 sq.m. Rivers. Elk 

iver, and some smaller streams. Surface, undulating ;| 
soil, very fertile. Cup. Fayetteville, Pop. (1880) 26,960. | 

In Vermont, a post-township of Addison co.— In W. Vir- 
ginia,a W. co.; area, 350 m. Surface, billy ; soil, fertile. 
Cap. Hamlin. Pop. (1880) 8,739. 

Lincoln. in Wiseensin, n township of Adams co, ; pop. 
about 600.—A township of kau Claire co — A town- 
ship of Kewaunee co.— A township of Monroe co. 

Lincoln Centre, in Maine, a post-village of Penobscot 
co., about 50 m. N. N. E. of Bangor. 

Lincoln-green, n. The color of a kind of cloth be- 
lieved to have been originally made at Lincoln, England, 

Lincolnton, (link’on-tom,) in Georgia, a post-village, 
cap of Lincoln co., about 90 m. N. E. of Milledgeville. 

Lincolnton, in N. Caro/ma, a post-village, cap. of 
Lincoln co., abt. 170 m. W. by S. of Raleigh. pop. abt. yOu. 

Lincolnville, in Kentucky, a P. O. of Pulaski co. 

Lincolnville, in Maine, a post-tuwnship of Waldo 
co.: pop. about 2,500, 

Lincolnville, in Pennsylvania. a P. O. of Crawford co. 

Line’ture, or Line’tus,n. Anything to be licked up 
with the tongue. A term used in the Pharmacopoeia to 
designate any soft confection or mixture, as the con- 
serve of rores, jams, or jellies. A vehicle for any medi- 
cine to correct the state of the mouth,— such as borax 
and honey, which would be called a boraz linctus. 

Lind, Jexxy, a Swedish vocalist, B. at Stockholm, 182 
At three years of age she could sing correctly any pic 
she had once heard, and at nine she was placed. by the 
advice of Madame Lundberg, a celebrated actress at 
Stockholm, under Croelius, a famous teacher of music, 
Count Piicke, manager of the Court Theatre, felt dis- 
inclined to act on Croclius’s recommendation of his 
youthful pupil, on account of her want of personal at- 
tractions; but after hearing her sing, he caused her name 
at once to be entered at the Musical Academy, where 
she made rapid progress. She acted repeatedly in chil- 
dren’s parts on the Stockholm stage until her twelfth 
year, when her upper notes lost their sweetness. For 
four years she studied music theoretically, until on one 
vecasion, when the fourth act of Meverbeer’s Robert le 
Diable was to be performed nt a grand concert, and the 
humble part of Alice was declined by the female vocal- 
ists of the city, Berg, the director of the academy, ap- 
plied to Jenny Lind. Her perfor showed that 
every note of her register had recovered its power and 
purity, and she was greeted with enthusiasm. Her 
next success was in the part of Agatha, in Freischütz, 
and fora year and half she continued the star of the 
opera at Stockholin. Having, by a series of concerts in 
the principal towns of Norway and Sweden, obtained the 
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means of going to Paris, she studied, not withont some 
revions discouragement, under Garcia. A year after 

er arrival in Paris, she was introduced to Meyerbeer, 
who was anxious to engage her for Berlin, bot she pre- 
ferred returning to her native city, where she enjoyed a 
great triumph on her reappearance. In 1844 she went 
to Dresden, and afterwards to Frankfort, Cologne, and 
Vienna. She first appeared before a London audience 
in May, 1847, as Alice, in Robert le Diable, followed by 
a series of unparalleled triumphs in the Somvambula, 
La Figlia del Reggimento, Puritani, ke. She visited 
New York in 1550, under the auspices of Mr. Barnum, 


and was enthusiastically received, but dissolved the 


engagement prematurely in 1851, was married to M. 
Otto Goldschmidt, a skillful planist and conductor, and 
retired fromthe stage. She reappeared in 1855, in 1861. 
in 1563, and in 1864, fora limited period. She has shown 
a generous disposition, and bas been instrumental in 
adding many thousand dollars to the charitable insti- 
tutions of every country which she has visited, 

Lind. in Wisconsin, a post-tuwnship of Waupaca co.; 
pop. abt. 1,200. 

Linda. in Guifornia, a township of Yuba co.; pop. 
about 1,000. 

Lin‘den, in Alabama, a post-village, cap. of Marengo 
co, abt. 100 m. W. of Montgomery. 

Lin'den, in California, a post-village of San Joaquin 
cu.. abt. 12 m. E. of Stockton. 

Lin den, in „inis, a village of Warren co., abt. 7 m. 
VS. W. of Monmouth, 

Linden. in /viiana, a post- village of Montgomery co., 
abt. 18 m. S. of La Fayette. 

Linden, in ha. a post-office of Dallas co. 

Lin den, in Michigan, a post-village of Genesee co., 
abt. 55 m. N.W. of Detroit. 

—A township of Washtenaw co,; pop. abt. 1,200, 

Linden, in Minnesota, a township of Brown co.; pop 
abt. 20), 

Lin’den, in Missouri, a post-village, cap. of Atchison 
co., abt. 70 m. N. N. W. of St. Joseph, 

—A village of Ozark co., abt. 19 m. S E. of Springfield. 

Lin’den, in New Jersey, a iwp of Union c-, Pop. 1,401. 

Lin’‘den, in Nrw York, a post-village of Genesee co., 
abt. 40 m. E. of Buffalo. 

Lin’den, in Pennsy/rania, a post-village of Lycoming 
co., on the W. branch of the susquehanba River, abt. 
R m. above Williamsport. 

Lin‘den, in Tennessee, n post-village, cap. of Perry co., 
abt. 100 m. S. W. of Nashville; pep. abt. 550. 

Lin’den, in Teras, a post-village, cap. of Cass co,, abt. 
20 m. N. of Jefferson. 

Linden, in Virginia, a. post- village of Warren co., abt. 
8 m. E. of Front Royal. 

Lin’den, in Wisconsin, a post-village and township of 
‘Towa co., abt. 6m. N. W. of Mineral Point; pop. of town- 
ship abt. 2,200, 

Lin’den-tree, n. (Bot.) See Tru. 

Lin‘denville, in Aio, a post-village of Ashtabula 
co., abt. J 1. N. E of Columbus. 

Lin denville. in Wisconsin, a village of Sheboygan co. 

Linden wood, in JIM, a post-village of Ogle co., 
abt. 1,200 m. M N. W. of Chicago. 

Lindina, in Wisconsin, a township of Juneau co.; pop. 
abt, 1,800. 

Lindley, Jonx, a celebrated English botanist, B. nt 
Catton, near Norwich, 1799. He was the son of a gar- 
dener, and was thus early ted into the path which he 
steadily pursued through life. In his twentieth year he 
began his career as a writer by a translation of Richard's 
Analyse du Fruit, and after publishing several other 
works he came to London, and was for some time en- 
gaged in the heavy task of writing the descriptive por- 
tion of the Encyclopadia of Plants, projected by Mr. Lou- 
don, which appeared in 1829. The same year he was up- 
pointed Professor of Botany at the London Univ 
duties of which office he very successfully discharged for 
along course of years, He was for some time lecturer on 
botany at the Royal Institution and at Chelsea Botanic 
Gardens. His services as secretary to the Horticultural 
Society were of great value, many new plants and new 
methods of cultivation being introduced under his man- 
agement. But itis as the able and earnest advocate 
of the natural system of botany, in opposition to the 
artificial system of Linnwns, that Dr. Lindley earned 
his high reputation As early as 1830 he announced his 
views of its importance and advantages, in the essay 
accompanying his Jntreduction to the Natural System 
of Botuny; and to establish and illustrate it was the 
chief aim of his life. His works are very numerous, and 
among the most important are— The Vege‘able King- 
dom, published in 1846; Flora Medica; Fossil Flora 
of Great Britain, in which he was assisted by Mr. Hut- 
ton; The Genera and Species of Orchidacrous Plants, a 
family in which he took enthusiastic interest; 
Orchidacea ; and Theory of Horticulture. From 1841 
till his death, Dr. Lindley was editor of the Garden- 
er's Chronicle. He wrote a large number of the bo- 
tanical articles in the “ Penny Cyclopædia,” and con- 
tributed to the “ Botanical Register,“ in which he first 
made known some of our famous garden-flowers; Fuch- 
sias, Verbenas, and Calceolarias. Dr. Lindley was a Fel- 
low of the Royal Society, aud received their medal in 
1858, for his services to science. Ile was also a Fellow 
of the Linnean and Geological societie® and member 
of many foreign scientific societies. He received the de- 
gree of Pu. D. from the University of Munich. In 1860, 
he was appointed Examiner iy Botany in the university 
of London ; but he had to resign his professorship sev- 
eral years ago from injured health. The last literary 
work on which he was engaged was the Treasury of 
Botany, receutly published as a compauion volume to 
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“ Matinder’s Treasuries,” 
don, November 1, 18.5. 

Lindley, in Missouri, a post-village of Grundy co., 
abt. 26 in. N. by E. of Chillicothe. 

Lindley, in New Fork, a village and township of 
tenben co., abt. 12 m. 8, of Corning; pop. of township 
(1870), 1,693, 

Lind ley’s, in Kentuc! , a village of Ohio co., abt. 165 
m. W.8.W. of Frankfort. 

Lindley town, in New Fork, a post- village of Steu- 
ben co., abt 140 m. W. by B. of Albany 

Lindly’s Mills, in Pennsylvania, a post office of 
Washington co. 

Lindsay, (lin’zee,) a vill., cap. of Victoria co., pr. of On 
tario, abt. 20 m. N. W. of Peterborough ; pop. (187 1) 4,056 

Lindsay's Mill, in Kentucky, a P. O. of Trigg co. 

Lindsey ville, in Maryland, a P. O. of Worcester co, 

Lind’ville, in Jowa, a village of Monroe co., abt. Ile 
m. W. S. W. of Iowa City. 

Line, n. [Lat. linea, from limum, flax. ] A slender string. 
a small cord or rope. — Lineament ; a k in the hand 
or face, — Delineation; sketch; contour: outline; ex: 
terior limit of a figure.—The words and letters in print. 
ing. &c., which stand on a level in one row, between one 
margin and another. — A verse in poetry, or the words 
which form a certain number of fest, according to the 
measure, — A short letter: a note; as, a line from a 
friend. — A rank or row of soldiers; the disposition of s 
fleet prepared for engagement; or anything extended ir 
length. — Method: disposition. — Limit: border. — A 
series or snecession of pregeny, or relations descending 

from a common progenitor. — The twelfth part of ar 
inch. — Occupation ; employment; department or cours 
of business. 

(Math.) That which has length without breadth o1 
thickness. — A thread, string, or cord extended to direct 
any operation. — A right line or curve which continually 
approaches, but never meets, a given curve, is called ar 
asymptote. A 
curve whose H 
ordinates, M N, 
are inversely 
proportional to 
the correspond- 
ing abscissæ, 
ON. will clear! 
approach bot 
axes incessant- 
ly, but never in- 
tersect either, N 
however far it Fig. 1589. 
may be pro- ` 
duced, A second curve, similarly constructed, but 
having its ordinates, M’ N, twice as long as before 
will approach but never meet either the axes or the 
first curve. Under such circumstances either curve 
would be called an asymptote of the other, and both 
would have the axes for rectilinear asymptotes. Two 
curves, neither of which have infinitely distant pointa, 
may also be asymptotic. For instance, suppose a ra- 
dius, O A, of a circle to rotate 
incessantly in the same direction, 
and in every position a portion, 
A B, cut off inversely propor- 
tional to the angle it has de- 
scribed. The point B once inside 
the circle will never be able to 
leave it again, or even to reach 
the circumference, which it will 
incessantly approach. In this Fig. 1500. 
case the circle is said to be 
asymptotic to the spiral described by B. 

(Mus.) One of those members of the stave between 
and upon which the notes are placed. The stave itself 
consists of five lines only, but other and smaller lines, 
called Ledger-lines, are placed above and beneath, for 
the reception of all notes that are too high or too low 
to come within the stave. The invention of lines is 
attributed to Guido. At their first introduction the 
spaces between them were not used. 

(Geog. and Navigation.) It is used for the equator; as, 
equinoxial line. 

(Mil) The regular infantry of an army, as distin- 
guished from the militia, guards, volunteer corps, caval- 
ry, artillery, &c. — Troops are said to be in /ine when 
their formation is of considerable frontage but little 
depth, — as opposed to column. 

( Fort.) Any extended defence, as a ditch with its 

apet, a row of gabions, &c. 

L. of battle. ( Naut.) The line formed by the ships of 
the fleet when ranged ahead and astern of each other, 
at equal distances, and close-hauled or nearly so. It 
could be formed accordingly upon either tack. The line 
used to be composed of ships of not less than two 
decks, thence called Line-of-battle ships. The invention 
of steam, and the introduction of long-range guns, with 
iron-sided ships, and their adaptation as rams, render it 
probable that in fature the line of battle will give way 
to rapid evolutions by which the vessels will seek to 
out-manceuvre each other. 

L. of bearing. (Naut.) The line of bearing is formed 
by the ships of the fleet when ranged on a line six 
points from the wind, at equal distances. and with their 
heads in any direction whatever. The line is called by 
the name of that tack upon which, if the ships were to 
hanl to the wind together, they would form the line 
ahead. For example: suppose the wind N., and the 
ships in a line W. N. W. and E.8.E. of each other; this is 
the starboard line of bearing, whether the ships are go- 
ing free, or close-hauled upon the port tack. 

L. I Defence. ( Fort.) The line of the top of the scarp 


D. at Acton Green, near Lore 
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of any work receiving flank defence; or that line to- 
gether with its prolongation to the flanking work. 

L. of Dip. (Gen.) The strata which form the crust 
of the globe are rarely horizontal, but incline to some 
poll t of the horizon, aud rise to the opposite point; a 
line drawn through these potuts is called the line of 
their dip. 

L. of Fire. (Gun.) The line formed by the axis of the 
piece produced. Whenever the gun is not laid point- 
blank, the line of fire forms an angle with the line of 
sight. This is called the angle of elevution. 

L. of Intrenchment. (Hirt) When un army is en- 
camped fur a brief space of time in the open field, or 
engaged in offensive operations against a beleaguered 
town, it is not considered necessary to construct a con- 
tinuous series of works, which ure termed lines of in- 
trenchment, for its defence; but a few reduubts aud 
breastworks, thrown up here and there, are deemed suffi- 
cient for the protection of any weak part of the posi- 
ton that may be easily approached and assailed by the 
enemy's forces. Circumstances, however, may occur, 
under which an army is compelled to remain entirely 
on the deſeusive, when continuous lines of intreuch- 
ment, or a series of redoubts skilfully disposed, must, of 
necessity, be thrown up for its protection, All fivid- 
works of this kind consist of a parapet of earth about 
seven or eight feet high, with a banquette behind it. 
and a ditch in front of it; the earth which is taken out 
of the ditch being used in making the parapet. This 

rt of the work should be three or four feet thick at 
east, if required for a protection against musketry only; 
but ifitis intended to withstand a tire from tield-piece 
should be 12 feet in thickness. The inner and outer 
slopes of the parapet should be revetted with turf: and 
a row of palisades or sharpened stakes should be fixed 
at the foot of the counterscarp. The outline of the work 
depends entirely on the nature of the ground along which 
the intrenchmenta are to be thrown up. The best form 
for a continuous breastwork of great length in an open 
country is that of a series of redans, each formed by 2 
faces about 150 ft. in length, meevting in a salient angle 
of 60°, the extremities of the adjacent faces of each pair 
of redans being connected by acurtain extending about 
thrice their length on 2 faces, which meet in u point a 
little in advance of the straight line along which the 
curtain would otherwise be constructed, forming an 
angle of 13)° or 1400. When the lives of intrenchment 
run along the side of a river or road, and it is conse 
quently impossible to construct them after the manner 
just described, from want of room to throw out the sal- 
ient angles of the redans so many feet in advance of the 
curtains that connect them, a breastwork, resembling a 
set of steps in form, and consisting of a long face 
short face successively, inclined to each other in 
and reéntering angles of 100°, may be thrown up. Care 
must be taken to dispose the lines of direction of the 
faces of the works in either case in such a manner that 
it may be difficult for the enemy to obtain positions 
from which they could enfilade them with artillery. In 
toe form of intrenchment first described, the entrances 
should be in the centre of the curtains; and in the zig- 
wag lines of breastwork they should be formed in the 
reéntering angles. Detached works, coustructed on any 
elevations that can be secured about the position occu- 
pied by an army, are considered better for its defence, 
provided that they are not at too great u distance from 
each other than a continuous line of parapet, as the 
troops are able to issue readily from them to form an 
extensive front for offensive operations against the en- 
emy, and to retreat with equal facility and safety, if 
compelled to do so; while it is a matter of great diffi- 
culty to do either when the only means of ingress and 
egress are afforded by the narrow entrances in the cur- 
tains connecting the redans or the reéntering angles of 
the zigzag line of parapet, on which the fire of the en- 
emy would be immediately concentrated. In addition 
to this, if the enemy penetrate a continuous line of in- 
trenchments at any point, the whole line is at once 
turned; bnt they cannot advance between detached re- 
doubts without being exposed tu a galling and destruct- 
ive cross fire from them. 

L.af Operation, (Mil.) In strategy, the line of com- 
munication from the original sources of supplies or base 
of operations to the army. 

Lines of Partition, ( Her.) are so called from the field 
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1 Horizontal : 2 Angled; 3 Bevilled; 4 Excartele; 5 Nowy : 6 
Arched or Enarched ; 7 Double arched; 8 Wavy; 9 Invected ; 
10 Eograiled; 11 Crenellee: 12 Battled or Embatt : 13 Nebuly; 
14 Potent: 15 Indented ; 16 Dancettee; 17 Dovetailed ; 18 Urdee; 
19 Rayonnee. 

Fig. 1591, — LINES OF PARTITION. 


or surface of the escutcheon being parted or divided 
by them, (Fig. 1591.) They are 19 in number, and are 
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most frequently used to diversify in various manners 
the boundaries of ordinuries or charges. Thus, an ordi- 
nary bounded by serrated lines is suid to be indented ; 
if by undulating lines, wary, Kc. When an ordinary has 
two sides, and is ouly varied on the upper, it is said to 
be super-ingruiled, super-invected, &c.; if only on the 
lower, sub-ingrailed, &c. 

Line, v.a. [Lat linum, flax, lint, linen.] To cover on 
the inside with linen or other suitable material; to put 
in the inside. — To place uloug by the side of anything | 
for guarding; to strengthen by additional works or men. | 

—To cover; to add a covering; to strengthen with any-| 
thing added. 

Lineage, (lin’e-aj,) n. [Fr. lignage, from ligne, line; 
Lat. linea.) Descendants in a line from a common pro- 
genitor; race; progeny; family; house. 

Lineal, u. [Fr. lineal ; Lat. lineulis, trom linea, a line.] 
Composed of lines; delineated. 

lu a direct line from an ancestor; hereditary; derived 
from ancestors. 

—Allied by dircet descent. 

For only you are lineal to the throne. - Dryden, 

In the direction of a line; as, lineal measurement. 

Lineal ity, n. State of being lineal, or iu the torm of 
a line. 

Lin’eally, adv. In a direct line. 

Lin enment. n. [Fr. linéument; Lat. ineamentum, from 
linea, a line.) One of the lines which mark the features 
or countenance; feature; form; e; tlie outline or 
exterior of a body or figure, particularly of the face, 

Lin’ear, a. [Fr. linéaire; Lat. linearis, trom linea, a 
line.] Pertaining to a line; consisting of lines; in a 
straight direction. 

(Bot) Like a line; slender; as, a linear leaf. 

(Math.) A term applied in various (more or less tech- 
nical) ways, but usually to magnitude of one dimension , 
or to functions of the first degree in a certain set of 
variables or facients. 

Linear Advance. (Steam-engine.) The amount by 
which the stroke of the piston has made the valve to 
travel. — Linear perspective. See PERSPECTIVE. 

Lin‘ear-en’sate, d. (Bot) Longsword-shaped. 

Lin’ear-shaped, a. In the form of a line. 

lain eais, Lin’eated, Lined, a. (It.) Marked 
with lines. 

Linen’‘tion, n. See DELINEATION. 

Lin’ed-gold, n. Gold liued with copper or some other 
metal; yold-leaf affixed to a leaf of some other metal. 

Simmonds, | 

Line Creek, in Georgia, enters the Whitewater Creek 
between Coweta and Fayette cos. 

Line Creek, in Kentucky, a P.O of Pulaski co. 

Line Creek, in & Carolina, a P.O. of Laurens dist, 

Line Lex’ington, in Pennsylvania, a best- village of 
Montgomery co., adjoining Bucks co., abt. 13 in. N. NE. 
of Norristown, 

Lin‘en, n. [Fr. lin; Ital. lino; Ger. lein: Lat. linum ; 
Gr. linon, flax, lint.) (Manuf) A general name for a cloth 
of very extensive use, made of flax, and differing from | 
cloths mide of hemp only in its fineness. The manufacture 
of linen is of so ancient a date that its origiu is unknown. 
Ata very early period linen cloths were made in Egypt, 
the cloth wrappings of the mummies being all com- 
posed of this substauce. In the time of Herodotus linen 
was exported from Egypt; it also formed the dress of 
the Egyptian priests, who wore it at all their religious! 
ceremonies; hence they were called linen wearing by 
Ovid and Juvenal. Linen passed from Egypt to the 
Romans, but not until the time of the emperors, when 
the Roman priests began to wear linen garments. Linen 
was also used as a material for writing; the Sibylline 
books, and the mummy bandages covered with hiero- 
glyphics, are instances of this use of the fabric. Linen 
and woollen cloths formed the only material for dresses 
during the Middle Ages; and fine linen was held in 
very high estimation, the manufacture being carried to 
the greatest perfection in Germany and Brabant. Cot- 
ton, on account of its cheapness, has taken the place of 
linen for many purposes; but the best paper cannot be 
manufactured without linen. In the process of manu- 
facture, the flax-tibres are first steeped and freed from 
woody particles. (See Flax.) Very little machinery 
was used in the manufacture of linen cloth till recently. 
After being freed from the woody particles, the distaff 
and spinuing-wheel were used in order to make the 
thread or yarn, and the hand-loom was employed for the 
purpose of weaving the cloth. About the middle of the 
18th cent., the inventions of Hargreaves and Arkwright 
were first applied to the manufacture of linen, at Leeds 
(See Corton MANUFACTURE.) When brought to the spin- 
ning mills, the flax is in small bundles, weighing n tew 
pounds each. The first process is called scufc/ing, by 
which the fibres are subjected to a sort of combing, 
action, in a machine. They are next heckled, an opera- 
tion by which they are cleaned, the coarser parts being 
removed and the rest arranged in a parallel direction 
to each other. This used to be done with the Hechte, a 
sort of large comb with iron teeth; but the operation 
is now effected by a rotating machine, on the outer cir- 
cumſerence of which the flax is fixed, and drawn against 
or between a series of sharp teeth. The fibres pass, 
throngh six heckling-machines in succession, each of | 
which has finer teeth than the one preceding it. 
being heckled, the flax is divided into portions, selected 
according to their fineness, &c. The next process is that 


of drawing, similar to the carding process in the cotton Lin“ 


manufacture. (See CARDING-MACHINE.) In this opera- 
tion the flax is doubled aud carded repeatedly, till it pre-| 
sents the appearance of a smooth glossy band, about an 
inch in width, called a sliver. All the good portion of | 
the flax at this point is called line, aud all the irregular | 
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short fibres, tow. This tow is not the rough substance 
generally known by the name: the latter is the refuse 
of hemp. Flax tow can be drawn, doubled, carded, and 
spun into yarn of coarse quality. The principal object 
in drawing the heckled fibres is to form a sliver of uni- 
form thickness, or such that u foot in leugth taken at 
any one place will be equal to a foot in length taken at 
any other place, or as nearly so as possible. The drawn 
sliver is next taken to the roving-frame. The use of 
this machine is to give the sliver another drawing, also 
a slight twist, and to wind it upon a bobbin, These pro- 
cesses are all preparatory for the spinning of the yarn, 
This is effected on the bobbin-and-fly principle, and the 
flax spinning-frame acts similarly to the throstle used in 
cotton-spinuing, Flax, however. differs from cotton, wool, 
and silk. as it is required to be wet while under the pro- 
cess. Formerly it was wetted with cold water, but it is 
now found that finer yarn can be produced when warm 
water is used. In general, the rove or twisted sliver, 
before it passes through the retaining rollers, is led 
through a trough of water kept hot by steam. The 
spun yarn is applicable either for making thread, or for 
weaving into linen cloth. The quality of flax is denoted 
by numbers expressing the number of /eas in a pound 
weight, — u lea being a measure of 300 yards, Thus, 
No. 50 has 50 leas, or 15,000 yards, Flax is seldom spun 
finer than No, 200, which contains 60,000 yards. No. 200 
is applicable for making cambric of fine quality. The 
manufacture of linen was introduced inte the U. States 
by the establishment of a large mill in 1584 at Fall 
River, Mass., and the industry, since that time, has 
become largely extended 
Linen, a. Made of linen; as, a linen blouse — Re- 
sembling linen cloth; white; pale. 
Lin’en-draper, n. He who deals in linen. 
Lin’‘en-scroll, n. (Arch.) Au ornament used to fill 
panels, and ao called from its resemblance to the con- 
volutions of a folded napkin. It was much used during 
the 16th century. z 
Lin'eolate, a. (Hot.) Marked with fine or obscure lines. 
Lin'er,n. A vessel belonging toa regular line of packets, 
Line Port, iu Tennessee, a village ot Stewart co. 
Line’ ville, in Pensylrinia, u village of Clarion co, 
abont 16 m. E. S. E. of Oil City. 
Line'ville Station, in Pennsylvania, a post-office 
of Crawford co. 


| Ling, n. (Dn. lng] (Zoöl.) The Lota mol ra, a valu- 


able European fish, belonging to the Gadida (Cod-fish 
family). In addition to the generic characters of the 
fam it possesses the following especial one, namely, 
that it has a chin with one or two barbules npon it. The 
body of the ling is a little more elongated than the hake, 
being usually from three to four feet long. The back 
and sides are of a gray color, somewhat inclining tô 
olive, although occasionily cinerous; the under por- 
tion of the body silvery; ventruls, white; dorsal and 
anal fins, edged with white; and, lastly, the caudal 
marked near the end with a transverse black bar, the 
extreme tip, like the other fins, being white. The ling 
is naturally an inhabitant of the northern seas, like the 
rest of its family. Great quantities of them are taken 
reund the Western Islands, in the Orkneys, and on the 
Yorkshire and Cornish coasts. The mode of fishing for 
ling is by means of hand-lines and long-lines; and be- 
sides a portion that is consumed fresh, the fish are split 
from head to tail, cleaned, salted in brine, washed, and 
dried. The demand, however, often falls short of the 
quantity cured; and thus the fishermen are poorly re- 
quited for their toil and outlay. The ports of Spain are 
the markets generally supplied; and so important an 
article of commerce was it considered, that an Act for 
regulating the price of ling, cod, hake, &c., was passed, 
The air-bladders of the ling are, like those of the cod, 
prepared separately. and are sold under the name of 
sounds. When in season, the liver abounds with a fine 
oil. In 1864 it was calculated that the take in Scotland 


Fig. 1592. — Lx, (Gadus molva.) 


of cod and ling amounted to 3,523,269 fish, of which 
1,385,699 were from the Shetland Islands. Of these, 
109,684 cwt. were cured and dried, and 6,166 barrels 
were eured in pickle; while 58442 ewt. were disposed 
of fresh; making a total of 167.726 ct, cored or fresh; 
of which large quantity 19,577 cwt. were exported, Mr. 
Yarrell observes ofit: “In Zealand, the principal fishing 
for ling is from May to August. On the Yorkshire coast, 
the young are called drizzles. In Cornwall, they are 
canght in January and February, and their favorite 
haunts are about the margins of the rocky valleys of 
the ocean, The ling is exceedingly prolific, and of most 
voracious appetite. feeding on young fish, not sparing 
anything that has life, and the prey is swallowed whole; 
so that no great art is required to catch it. It is tena- 
cious of life, and survives great injury.” 

(Bot.) A species of plants. genus Culluna, The name 
is also applied in China to Trapa bicornis, 


After Linganore’. in Maryland, a P. O. of Frederick eo. 


Linganore’ Creek, in Maryland, enters the Monoc- 
acy River in Frederick co. 
rd. Jony, the Roman Catholic historian of Eng- 
land, was B. at Winchester, in 1771. He was edueated 
at the college of Douay, in France. and on its removal 
to Kugland, during the French revolution, accompanied 
it thither. He commenced his laborions literary career 
in 1805, by a series of Letters on Catholic Royalty, con- 
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tributed to a north-of-England newspaper. The work 
on which his fame rests, is his History of England, from 
the first Invasion by the Romans to the Accession of Wil- 
liam and Mary, in 1688; the first edition of which ap- 
peared between 1819-1825. It was subsequently con- 
siderably enlarged, and has now passed through six edi- 
tions, having deservedly attained the rank of a standard 
work. Based, for the most part, on original researches: 
abounding in solid learning and acute suggestion; writ- 
ten in a lucid, manly, unaffected style, it is esteemed 
one of the best text-books on English nistory yet writ- 
ten. While looking at ecclesiastical affairs and persons 
from the Roman Catholic point of view, Dr. L. has the 
merit of not overpassing the limits of fairness and mod- 
eration in his treatment of controverted matters, He 
was author also of the History and Antiquities of the 
Anglo-Saxon Church, The dignity of cardinal was of- 
fered to Dr. L., and declined. D. at Hornby, where he 
had lived since 1811, in July, 1851. 

Lin’gel, n. (Dim. of Lat. lingua, the tongue.) A 
little tongue, or thong of leather. 

Lingen. or Lin’ga Isle, an island of the Eastern 
Archipelago, off the N.E. coast of Sumatra, 100 m. 
from Singapore. on the equator; Lat. 0° 20’ 8., Lon. 
104° 40’ E. Ext, About 50 m. long, and 30 m. at its 

test brendth. It has a healthy climate, and pro- 
uces fruit and poultry in abundance. The inhabitants 
are Malays. Pop. 3,000. 

Lin’ger, v.n. (Sax. langian, to draw ont; Old Ger. 
lengian, from lang, long.] To remain or wait long; to 
be slow; to delay; to loiter; to tarry. — To be slow in 
deciding; to be in suspense; to hesitate. — To remain 
long in any state. 

Lin gerer. n. One who lingers. 

Lin gering, a. Drawing out in time; remaining 
long; protructed. 

—n. A delaying; a remaining long: tardiness ; protraction. 

Lin’geringly, adv. With delay; slowly; tediously. 

Lin’get, n. (Fr. lingot.) A mass of anwrought metal ; 
an ingot. (Rx) 

Lin’glestown, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
Dauphin co, abt. 8 m. N. E. of Harrisburg. 

Lin’go, n. Language; tongue; speech. (Vulgar.) 

Lingua, (lin’gwa,) n. [Lat. a tongue.) (Zod/.) The 
name of an organ situated within the labium or emerg- 
ing from it, by which insects, in many cases, collect their 
food and puss it down the pharynx, which is situated 
above its root. 

Lin’‘gua-den'tal, a. [Lat. lingua, a tongne, and 
dens, dentis, a tooth.) Formed or uttered by the joint 
use of the tongue and teeth. as the letters d and t. 

—n. A sound formed by the tongue and teeth. 

Lingua Franca, n. (Philol.) The dialect spoken 

“chiefly along the European and African coast of the 
Mediterranean. It is a species of corrupt Italian, miu- 
gled with words of other languages, and may be termed 
the Creole tongne of the Mediterranean. 

Lingual, (lin Di.) a. [Lat. lingua, a tongue.) Per- 
taining to the tongue. 

—n. A sound pronounced by the tongue, as J. 

Lin guiſorm, a. (Zoöl.) Applied to the tongue of 
an insect, when it is quite distinct from the labium, 
usually retracted within the mouth, short, and shaped 
something like a vertebrate tongue. 

Lin’guist, n. [Fr. linguiste.] A person skilled in lan- 
guages. 

Linguis’tic, or Linguis'tieal, a. [Fr. linguis- 
tiques.) Pertaining to linguistics. 

Linguisties, (lin-gwis'tiks.) n. sing. The comparative 
and philosophical study of languages; the science which 
treats of the origin, various senses, und application of 
words. 

Lin’gulate, a. (Bot.) Lingniform. 

Ling’ worts, u. pl. (Bol) Same as Heathworts. See 
ERICACES. 

Lin’gy, a. Strong; active; tall.— Idle; loitering. — 
Supple; flexible. (Local Eng.) 

Linhares, (leen-ya’rers,) a town of Brazil, on the river 
Doce, abt. 30 m. above its mouth in the Atlantic. 

Linig’erous, a. [From Lat. linum, flax, and gero, to 
kear.) Bearing or producing flax. 

Lin'iment. n. [Fr.; Lat. linimentum, from lino, lini- 
tum.) (Ad.) An oily substance of a consistence in- 
termediate between an ointment and oil, but so thin as 
todrop. The term is also applied to a spirituous or 
other stimulating application for external use. 

Lin'ing. n. The covering of the inner surface of any- 
thing, as of a garment or u box. — That which is within. 

—Act of drawing lines upon, or of marking with lines. 

Link, n. (Ger. geleni. a joint, a ring, a link. from len- 
ken, to bend; Bw., Goth. lanka, to connect, to join to- 
gether.) A single ring or division of a chain. — Any- 
thing doubled and closed like a link. — A chain; any- 
thing connecting. — Any single constituent part of a 
conuected series, as of an argument.— A torch made 
of tow or hards, &., and pitch. 

(Steam-engine.) One of the flat or round pieces of 
fron, with round holes at each end, which are used to 
connect together, by bolts, different parts of the mech- 
anism of the engine. — Link-motio and apparatus for 
reversing steam-engines: it is used in locomotive en- 
gines instead of the reversing forks, and consists of a 
Jink with a slot from end to end, into which a guide- 
block fits, and is connected to the slide-valve rod: the 
rods of the two eccentrics are connected one to each 
end of the link, which is raised or lowered, or held in a 
central position, by apparatus attached to the centre of 
it, moved by the reversing lever. When the link is in 
a central position with regard to the slide-valve rod. the 
guide-block remains stationary, as it is then at the cen- 
tre upon which the link vibrates. When the link is up, 
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the guide-block is at the lower end, and the slide re- 
cvives motion from the backward eccentric. When the 
link is down, it receives motion from the forward eccen- 
tric. 

Link, v. a. To join or connect, as by links; to compli- 
eate.— To unite or connect by something intervening 
or in another manner. 

Link towns to towns with avenues of oak. — Pope. 

—v.n. To be connected. 

Link boy, or Link’man,n. A boy or man tbat 
carries a torch to accommodate passengers with light 
Link’‘inson, in New York, n post-office of Franklin co. 
Linklaen, (/ink-ldn’,) in New York, u post-township 

of Chenango co.; pop. (1870), 926. 
Linköping, (/in'che(r)-ping,) a town of Sweden, and 


cap. of dist. of the sume name, on the Stoeng, which 
here flows into Lake Roxen, 110m. 8.W of Stockholm. 
It is regularly built, with fine market-places and public 
squares, but the houses are mostly of wood The cathe- 
dral, a Gothic edifice, is one of the finest in Sweden, and 
contains many monuments of illustrious personages 
L. also possesses a library of over 30,000 vols. Its trade 
is considerable. Pop. estimated at 6,300. 

Lin’/lHithgo., in New York, a post-office of Columbia co. 

Linlithgow, or West Lothian, (lin'lithgo,) a 
co. of Scotland, bounded ou the N. by the Frith of 
Forth, and having the cos. Mid-Lothian, Lanark, and 
Stirling on the E., S., and W.; area, 127 sq. m., of which 
three-fourths are arable. It is triangular in shape, and 
though the surface is varied, there are no hills of any 
consequence, In the S. part of the co, the ground is 
marshy, but elsewhere the soil is fertile. Rivers. 
Almond and Avon, Towns. Linlithgow, Queensferry, 
Bathgate, are the principal. Min. Coal, limestone, lead, 
freestone, and ironstone. Prod. The usnal cereals; also 
turnips and potatoes, of which extensivé crops are 
raised. The chief articles of traffic are salt, lime, free- 
stone and cowl. Pup. estimated at 42,500. 

Linlithgow, a town of Scotland, cap. of the above co., 
ona lake of the same name, 18 m. W. of Edinburgh. It 
was founded in the 12th centory. and contains the ruins 
of the palace in which queen Mary Stuart was born in 
1542, Pvp. 4,000. s 

Linn, in Illinois, a township of Woodford co.; pop. 
about 750. 

Linn, in Jowa, an E. co.; area, abt. 720 sq.m. Rivers. 
Cedar and Wapsipinicon rivers, and several considerable 
creeks. Surface, diversified; soil, remarkably fertile. 
Cap. Marion. Php. (1880) 37,235. 

A township of Cedar co. 

—A township of Dallas co. 

—A township of Linn co. 

Linn, in Kansas, an E. co., 
abt. 576 sq.m. Rivers. Osage River and Sugar Creek. 
Surface, geuerully level; cot, very fertile. Min. Coal. 
Cap. Mound City. Pop. (1880) 15,299, 

Linn, in Kentucky, a village of Greenup co., abt. 120 m. 
E.N.E. of Frankfort. 

Linn, in Missouri, a N. co.; area, abt. 650 sq. m. Rivers. 
Grand River, and Locust, Yellow,Wolf, and Elk creeks. 
Surface, generally level; soil, fertile. Cap. Linneus. 
Pop. (1880) 20,016. 

—A post-village and township, cap. of Osage co., abt. 22 
m. S. E. of Jefferson City; pp. of township abt. 1,400. 
Linn, in Oregon, a N. W. central co.; area, about 2,500 
sq. m. Rivers. Willnmette, Santiam, and Mackenzie 
rivers. Surface, diversified, the Cascade Range forming 
the E. boundary; soil, very fertile, especially along the 

streams, Cup. Albany. 

Linn, in Wisconsin, a township of Walworth co.; pop. 
about 1,500. 

Linnea, n. [In honor of Linneus, the celebrated 
Swedish naturalist.) (Bot.) A genus of plants, order 
Caprifoliacee, They are trailing evergreen herbs, widely 
disseminated throughout the N. temperate zone. Z. 
Borealis, the Twin-flower, is a solitary species. It has 
long, creeping, filiform stems, rooting and branching 
their whole length, and covering the ground in large 
pods. Its flowers are rose-colored and very fragrant. 

Linnee’an System. u. (Bot.) The order or method- 
ical armingement of plants adopted by Linnzeus, the 
Swedish naturalist, early in the 18th century. This 
system had the most surprising success, on account of 
its extreme simplicity, and the singular facility which 
it affords for attaining a knowledge of the names of 
plants. Up to that time each species was named by a 
characteristic phrase, in which the distinctive charac- 
ters were frequently not included. These phrases were 
80 long, that it was very difficult to retain any number 
of them in the mind. By the Linnean system, a proper 
or generic name was given to each group or genns; und 
each species of these genera was designated by a specific 
name added to the generic. By this ingenious contriv- 
ance, the study of botany, then very extensive, was 
quickly simplified. — See Botany. 

Linnee’us, CARL ES. or Cant Von Linné, one of the 
greatest systematic botanists and naturalists the world 
has ever seen, was B. in Sweden in 1707, Sweden is 
justly proud of having given birth to Linneus. His 
father was n poor clergyman in arnral district, who could 
scarce afford to give his son an education for a profes- 
sion, and was nt one time nearly apprenticing him toa 
shoemaker; and yet we see this son in after-years, by 
dint of his own genius and talents, rising to the rank 
of a nobleman, and exercising. even while alive, a most 
extraordinary and universal influence over the whole 
science of Natural History. During the earlier years 
of his life he endured many privations and much 
poverty: but his extensive acquirements procured him 
numerons friends, and, in 1741, at the age of 34, he snc- 
ceeded in being appointed to the professurship of medi- 
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cine at the university of Upsala, where he nad studied 
in his youth; Rosen was professor of botany, a chair 
which Linneus would have preferred, but by an amica- 
ble arrangement the former lectured on medical sub- 
jects, while the latter taught Natural History. Previous 
to his appointment to this chair Linnteus had travelled 
through Lapland, where he bad been sent by the 
Academy of Sciences for the purpose of exploring the 
natura] history of that arctic region; he had visited and 
examined the great mines of Sweden, where he acquired 
a good knowledge of mineralogy; he bad explored the 
natural history of Dalecarlia, for which purpose he had 
been sent by the governor of that province; he had 
visited Denmark, Germany, Holland, and England, and 
had thus laid up u vast store of knowledge in all the 
three kingdoms of nature. The extent of this knowl- 
edge may be judged of from his Systema Natura,a work 
which has now been before the world for more than a 
century; and which, notwithstanding that our acgnaint- 
ance with the objects of nature has increased a hun- 
dred-fold since his time. is almost indispensable to every 
naturalist even at the present day. His acquirements 
in Natural History were universal ; still it is in Botany 
that he has obtained most success and his greatest 
glory. His arrangement of plants by the sexual sys- 
tem, or by the number, disposition, &c., of the stamina 
and pistils, maintained the pre-eminence over all rival 
systems till very lately; and even now, though superseded 
in a great measure by the natural method of Jussieu, 
retains a most useful place in the study of Botany. 
The binomial nomenclature which he introduced into 
Botany and Zoblogy. or the use of trivial or specific 
names appended to the generic, to distinguish the dif- 
ferent species of animals and plants, is one of the most 
important helps to the advancement of the study of 
Natural History that has ever been discovered, and 
which alone would have immortalized the name of 
Linnens. In 1747 Z. wus uppointed physician to the king; 
in 1753 he was crented a Knight of the Polar Star; and 
in 1757 he was raised to the rank of nobility. D. 1778. 

Linn City, in Oregon, a village of Clackamas co., on 
the Willamette River, opposite Oregon City. 

Linn Creek, in Missuri, a post-vill., cap. of Camden 
co., abt. 50 m. S. S. W. of Jefferson City; pop. aht. 2,000. 

Lin'net. n. [Fr. linot; A.S. f A genus of 
small birds of the family Pringillide, nearly resembling 
the true finches, gold-finches, &c. The bill is short, 
straight, conical, and pointed; the wings long, and 
somewhat pointed; the tail forked. The species are 
widely distributed in the northern, temperate, and arc- 
tic regions, bnt much confusion has arisen concerning 
them, from the difference between the plumage of the 
breeding-season and that of the greater part of the year. 
The common L (L.cannabina), or GREATER REDPULE, is 
common in almost every part of Europe, and extends 
over Asia to Japan. In size it is about equal to the 
chaffinch. In its winter plumage, ita prevailing color 
is brown, the quill- and tuil-feathers black with white 
edges ; in the nuptial-plumage, the crown of the head and 
the breast are bright ver- 
milion color, anda general 
brightening of color takes 
place over the -rest of the 
plumage. This change of 
plumage causes it to be 
designated the brown, 
gray, or rose L., accord- 
ing to the season of the 
year and the sex. The 
sweetness of its song 
makes it everywhere a fa- 
vorite. It sings well ina 
cage, and readily breeds 
in confinement; but the 
brightness of the nuptial- 
plumage never appears. 
The L. abounds chiefly in 
somewhat open districts, and seems to prefer uncniti- 
vated and furze-covered grounds. Its nest is very often 
in a furze-bush or hawthorn-hedge; is formed of small 
twigs and stems of grass, nicely lined with wool or hair ; 
the eggs ure four or five in number, pale bluish-white, 
speckled with purple and brown. Linnets congregate 
in large flocks in winter, and in great part desert the 
uplands. and resort to the sea-coust. — The Meaty RED- 
POLE (L. canescens) is also a widely distributed species, 
and is found in N. America, as well as in Europe and 
Asia, chiefly in very northern regions, In size. it is 
nearly equal to the Common Linnet. By some it is re- 
garded as a larger variety of the Lesser REDPOLE or 
Common RED rox (L. linaria, or Ægiothus linaria). The 
forehead, throat, and lore, are black; in the spring plu- 
mage, the crown of the head is deep crimson ; the general 
color is brown of various shades. This species is com- 
mon in all the northern parts of the world. Audubon 
says few birds exhibit a more affectionate disposition 
than this; and he enjoyed the pleasure of seeing several 
on a twig feeding each other by pussing a seed from bill 
to bill, and one individual actually receiving food from 
two of his companions at the same time. 

Lin' neus, in Maine, a post-towuship of Aroostook co.: 
pop. abt. 1,000, 

Linneus, in Missouri, a post-village, cap. of Linn co., 
abt. 116 m. N. W. of Jefferson City. 

Linn Grove, in eu. See Lynn Grove. 

Linn Grove. in /viiana, a post-office of Adams co. 

Linnhe. (Loch.) (/in‘he,) an arm of the sea on the W. 
const of Scotland, between the cos.of Argyle and Inver- 
ness. Ext. 20 m. long; breadth 8 m. It has several 
branches, which take the names of Lochs Etive, Leven, 
and Oreran. 


Fig. 3 
LINNET, or LESSER REDPOLE 
OF AMERICA. 
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Linn's Valley, in California, See Lrnn’s VALLET. 

Linn ville. in Missouri, a village ot Jefferson co., abt. 
40 m. S. W. of St. Louis. 

Linn ville. in Ohio, a post-village of Licking co., abt. 
37 m. E. of Columbus. 


Linn'ville River, in N. Carolina, enters the Ca-| Lion, n. 


tawba River froin Burke co. 

Lin'seed, Lint'seed, n. (Bot.) The seed of the 
flux-plant, See Linum, > 

Lin’seed-oil, n. See Linum. 

Lin’sey, n. Linsey-woolsey. 

Lin'sey-wool’sey, a. Made of linen and wool; — 
heuce, vile; mean; of different and unsuitable parts, 

—n. A stuff made of linen and wool mixed. 

Lin’‘stock, u. A staff of wood with a match at the end 
of it, used by gunners in firing cannon. 

Lint, n. (Sax. linet ; Lat. linteum, a linen cloth. from 
tinum, flax] Flax.— Linen scraped into a soft sub- 
stance, and used for dressing wounds and sores. 

Lin’tel, n. [Fr. linteuu ; Sp. lintel, from O. Lat. limen- 
tum, from limen, a threshold, the head- or foot-piece of 
a door.) (Arch.) The head-piece of a door-frame or 
window-frame; the part of the frame that lies on the 
side-pieces. = 

Lin'ton. in Huna, a post- village of Greene co., abt. 88 
m. S. W. of Indianapolis. 

A township of Vigo co.; pop. abt. 1,800. 

Lin’ton, in Jwa, n twp. of Allamaker co.; 

—A village of Des Moines co., abt. 21 m. N. by 
lington co. 

Lin'ton, in Ohio, a township of Coshocton co.; pop. 
abt. 1,634. 

Lin’ton, in Oregon, a village of Multnomah co., on the 
Willamette River, abt. 5 m. below Portland 

Lin’ton Mills, in Ohio, a post-office of Coshocton co. 

Lin-tsing’, a city of China, province of Shan-tung, 70 
m. W. of Tse-nan-foo. It bas numerous mosques and 
temples, one of the latter containing 9 towers, besides 
acolossal golden idol. It is said to be quite a commer- 
cial city. Pop. unknown. 

Linum, n. [Lat., flax.) (Bot.) The most important 
genus of the ord. Linacem. The liber-fibres of L. usitu- 
tissimum, when prepared in a certain way, constitute 
Har, of which linen fabrics are made. Linen, when 
scraped, forms lint, which is so much used for surgical 
dressings. The short fibres of flax which are separated 
in the conrse of its preparation, constitute tow. The 
seeds of the flax-plant are called linseed. The seed- 
coat contains much inneilage, and the nucleus of the 
seed oil. The oil may be readily obtained from the seeds 
by expression; the amount depends on the method 
adopted, and varies from 18 to 27 per cent. Linseed-vil is 
especially remarkable for drying rapidly when applied 
to the surface of any body exposed to the air, and thus 
forming a hard transparent varnish. This property of 
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drying quickly is much developed by previonsly boiling 
the vil, either alone or with some preparation of Jead. 
The cake left after the expression of the oil is known as 
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Fig. 1544. — PERENNIAL FLAX, 
(Linum perenne.) 


oil-cake, and is much nsed as food for cattle. When 
powdered it is commonly sold as linseed-meal, which is 
much used for making poultices and for other purposes. 
The linseed-meal, however, as directed to be used in the 
Pharmacopæia, is merely linseed powdered ; hence it con- 
tains the oil, which is not present in ordinary meal. 

Linville Grove, in Missouri, a village of Madison co. 

Lin Wood. in Missouri, a village of Lincoln co., abt. 
60 m. N.W. of St. Louis. 

Linwood, in Ohio, a post-office of Hamilton co. 

Lin wood, or Lixwoop Station, in Pennsylvania, a post- 
village of Delaware co., abt. 4 m. S. W. of Chester. 

Lin wood. in Wisconsin, a township of Portage co.; 
pop. abt. 71. 

Linz, or Lintz, the capital of Upper Austria, on the 
Danube, 100 miles W. of Vienna, It is well built on 
both sides of the Danube, counected by a bridge, and 
fortified by a circle of 32 forts. The houses are hand- 
somely built and ornamented, and the streets are wide 
thong. poorly paved. Among its institutions are the 
Lyceum, to which is attached a public library of 40,000! 
vols., a provincial academy of arts, military schools, &c. | 
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and other woollen stuffs. 
for manufacturing woollens, cottons, silks, gold-lace, 
Ac. The navigation of the Danube brings a lively trade 
to L. Pop. estimated at 30,390, 

See Lat. leo, lemis ; Gr. leon, leantos.] (Zoil.) 
This rapacious animal, erroneously described by the an- 
cients as the king of beasts, belongs to the family of 
the Hlidæ, of which it is the type. The dental for- 
mula of the lion may be thus scientifically expressed: 

6 1—1 44 
Incisors -, canines ——, molars ——; total 30. 
6 3—3 

When called into action, these teeth act like the antago- 
nistic blades of a pair of scissors upon the substance 
submitted to their cutting edges. The canine teeth are 
very long and lurge. The feet of the lion, like the rest 
of the cut family, exhibit one of the most beautiful con- 
formations of nature. In walking, only the soft parts 
touch the ground; and hence their tread is noiseless. 
The lion thus glides along with a stealthy pace until it 
crouches within proper distance, when it springs with 
fearful velocity and force upon its unsuspecting prey. 
Another adjunct of terror with regard to this animal 
is the fearful roar which it emits at the moment it 
pounces on its prey; its unhappy victim being deadened, 
as it were, with fright at the same moment as it feels its 


Fig. 1595. — THE LION. 


enemy’s talons and murderous teeth. The other generic 
characteristics of the nuimal will be found given under 
the article FEuba. Formerly only one species of the 
lion was admitted by zobdlogists; but of late, as dis- 
covery has opened fresh fields fur investigation, it would 
appear that there ure several degrees and varieties of 
this animal. At one time they must have been, from the 
frequent allusions made to them in Scripture, tolerably 
abundant in Syria, Palestine, and Egypt; but at the pres- 
ent day they have totally disappeared from those coun- 
tries. Of all the different varieties which have been ob- 
served by naturalists, the African lion (Leo Africanus) is 
by far the finest, most powerful, and the most ferocious. 
Of this there are three different specimens, which may 
be thus enumerated, —the Barbary lion, from Barbury 
and North Africa; the Senegal lion, from Senegal and 
the west of Africa; and, lastly, the Cape lion, from 8. 
Africa and the Cape of Good Hope. The general prey 
of the African lion consists of the larger herbivorous 
quadrupeds; and there are few of these which it is un- 
able to master. When aroused, lions retreat slowly; 
and if no cover is near, when they have got to a sufi- 
cient distance, they bound away at a prodigions rate. 
They seldom, if ever, invite conflict with man, always 
trying to retreat; but when they are shot at, and are 
wounded, they then turn on their pursner with fearful 
ferocity. The color of the African lion is generally a 
tawny yellow, like the general class Len; the only ex- 
ception being the Cape lion, which is of a more brown- 
ish color. Of Asiatic lions there are three varieties, — 
the Bengal, the Persian, and the maueless lion of Guze- 
rat. The first of these is smaller in size, with a less ex- 
tensive mane, and it is usually of a lighter color than 
the African. It also does not possess the same degree 
of courage which distinguishes the latter. The Persian 
lion is characterized by the pale-yellow color of his far. 
The maneless lion of Guzerat is distinguished from 
the other species of lions by its being nearly destitute 
of that appendage, the mane, which is a striking feature 
of the African and Bengal lions. This variety is fonnd in 
Guzerat.along the banks of the river Sombermuttee, near 
Ahmedabad, extending through a large tract ofcountry 
about 40 m. in length. See FeELIDÆ. 

Astron.) See Leo. 

ier) A beast, of which the figure is very commonly 
borne asa charge. 


The attitudes in which the lion is 
represented are very various. 


See COUCHANT, GARDANT, 
PASSANT, RAMPANT, REGARDANT, SALIENT, REJANT, &c. 
—An object of peculiar interest or curiosity; us, “the 

lion of the day.” — Worcester. 
Li‘on-ant, n. The ant-lion. 
Lionced, (li’unst,) a. ( Her.) 
heads, as a cross. — Ogilvie. 
Li“oncel, n. (Her.) A young lion. 
Lionel, u. A young lion. 
Lioness, n. The female of the lion kind. 


See MYRMELEON. 
Adorned with lion's 


Li'onet. n. A young or a little lion. 
Li“onism, n. The act of uttracting notice, as a lion. 
Li’onize, v.a. To make a lion of; to cause to be an 


object of interest or curiosity. — To exhibit the objects 
of curiosity to. — Worcester. 
Li’on’s-foot, n. (Bot.) See Leontopoprum. 
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L. has a large imperial factory of broad-cloths, carpets, Li‘on’s-leaf, n. (Bot.) See LEONTICA. 
L. hus many other factories: Li'on’s-tail, n. 
| Li’on's-tooth, u.; pl. Lion’s-reeTH. (Bot.) See LEON- 


Lip, n. 


v. a. 
Lipari Islands, (/ip’a-re,) n group of volcanic is- 


Li 


Lip’ 
Lip’ 


Lipogrammatic, a. 
Lipo’ma, n. (Gr. lipos, fut 
Lipoth 


Lipoth’ymy, n. 
Lippe. 
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(Bot.) See LEONURUS. 


TODON. 
Li/onville, in Pennsylrania, a post-village of Chester 


co., abt. 31 m. W. by N of Philadelphia. 
A. S. lippa ; Lat. lubium.) (Anat.) The outer 
edge or border of the mouth. The lips are formed by 
muscular fibres, glands, and cellular tissue, covered by 
mucous membrane. They owe their extremely red 
color to the thinness of the covering membrane, and 
their sensitiveness to an abundant supply of minute 
nervous fibres. They are not unfrequently affected with 
cancer. (See CANCER.) The lips form part of the organs 
of speech, and are necessary to the pronunciation of 
certain letters, which are hence called labials or lip- 
letters. 

(Bot.) Same as LABELLUM, q. v. 
To kiss; to touch with the lips. 


lands in the Mediterranean, 12 in number, on the N. 
coast of Sicily, prov. of Messina; Lat. between 35° 20/ 
and 38° 55! N., Lon. 14° 15’ and 1.° 15’ E. There are 7 
principal islands, — Lipari, Vulcano, Stromboli, Salini, 
Panaria, Felicudi,and Alicudi. They are all mountain- 
ous, rising abruptly on the W. side, and shelving grad- 
ually towards the E.; und in addition to this uniform- 
ity. each island has a high, isolated rock off the N. shore. 
The climate is salubrious, and air refreshing, though 
storms and earthquakes are frequent. Where the vol- 
canic substances have become decomposed so as to form 
soil, it is very fertile. L., the principal island. and from 
which the group takes its name, is about 18 m. in cir- 
cumference, nnd is mach cultivated, producing grapes, 
figs, and olives in large quantities. Min. Pumice-stone, 
which it sends to all parts of the world, sulphur, soda, 
and nitre. op, 16,000. Its principal town is of the 
same name, and has a population of abont 1,000. 
aris, n. (Gr. liparos, elegant, shining; a term 
characteristic of these plants.] (Bot.) A genus of plants, 
order Orchidacex. The principal American species is 
L. Eltona; the Tway-blade, found in wet woods from 
Canada 8. to the Carolinas, and W. to Ohio; flowers 
from 10 to 20, in a terminal, rather showy raceme. 


Lipar'ocele, n. (d.) A fatty tumor. 
Lip’-devo'tion, n. Prayers uttered by the lips with- 


out the desires of the heart. 


Lipetzk, (le-petzi’.) a town of European Russia, govt. 


Tambov, on the Voronetz, 80 m. W. of Tambov, and 
founded by Peter the Great in 1700. It contains mineral 
springs, and is a great resort for visitors during the sum- 
mer months. Manuf. Woollen cloths. Pop. abt. 13,500, 


Lip‘ic Acid, n. (Chem.) One of four fixed fatty acids 


remaining in the retort when oleic acid is distilled with 
nitric acid. 

good, a. Good in words, but not in practice. (R.) 
-Iabor, n. Labor or action of the lips without 
concurrence of the mind; words without sentiments. 


Lip less, a. Without lips. 
Lip let, n. 
Lip og 


A little lip. 

ram, n. [Gr. ipo, to leave ont, and gramma, 
a letter.] (Lit.) A species of verse characterized by the 
exclusion of a certain letter, either vowel or consonant, 
The earliest author of lipogrammatic verse was the 
Greek poet Lasus (born 538 B. c.); and it is recorded of 
one Tryphiodorus, a Greco-Kgyptian writer of the same 
period, that he composed an Odyssey in 24 books, from 
each of which, in succession, one of the letters of the 
Greek alphabet was excluded. Fabius Claudius Gor- 
dianus Fulgentins, a Christian monk of the 6th century, 
performed a similar feat in Lativ. In modern times, 
the Spaniards have been most addicted to this Inborious 
frivolity,and Lope de Vega has written five novels, from 
each of which one of the vowels is excluded. 

See LIPOGRAM. 

c] (sere) A soft, indolent 
tumor, arising from a luxuriance of fat in the cellular 
membrane, 

m le a. Tending to swoon or faint. 
yYmous, a. Swooning: fainting. 

Swoon; fainting-fit. 

„n river in Germany, rising 3 m. N. E. of Lipp- 
spring, and after a W. course of 100 m., joining the 
Rhine at Wesel. 


„both 


Lipped, (lipt,) a. Having lips; having a raised or 


round edge like a lip. 
(Bot.) Same as Lautats. 


Lip'pe-Det mold. a German principality, between 


Lat. 51° 47 30“ and 52° 11’ N., Lon. 8° 35’ and 9° 20 
E, bounded on the W. and S. by Westphalia, on the E. 
and N. by Hanover, Brunswick, Waldeck, and Hesse 
Cassel ; area, 445 square miles. The conntry is generally 
hilly, especially in the S.W., where the Teotoburger 
Wald separates the basins of the Rhine and the Weser. 
The climate is one of the mildest and most agreeable in 
N. Germany, and the soil is very fertile in the valleys. 
The chief occupation of the inhabitants is agriculture 
and the rearing of cattle, sheep, and swine. ‘The chief 
towns are Detmold, the cap., and Lemgo. Rivers. 
Weser and the Werra, Manuf. Linens, woollens, glass, 
paper, &c. Min. Iron, marble, lime, and salt. L. has 
also a large export trade in timber, The Teutoburger 
Wald is famous as the region where the Roman legions 
of Varus were annihilated by Arminius, the German 
chief, a. D. 10. . 111,352. — Demon, cap. of the 
above state, situated on the Werra, 47 m. S. W. of Hun- 
over, consists of an old and new town, the latter of 
which is well built, and ndorned with gardens and public 
walks. Among its public buildings are the palace. a 
fine castellated edifice, and the public library. I. 6,209, 
Lip’pe-Schaum’burg. Seve SCHAUMBURG-LIPPE. 
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Lip’pi, Fra Fr ro, one of the test Italian painters, 
was the son of Tommaso Lippi, a butcher of Florence, 
where he was B. about 1412. Early left an orphan, he 
was placed in the monastery of the Carmen in 1420, 
and lived there twelve years. He showed great taste 
for drawing, and probably studied the great works of 
Masaccio in the Brancacci chapel. Ile is said to have 
painted in the cloister a companion fresco to one of 
Masaccio’s, but whatever he did there has since perished. 
The usual story of his life is that he left the monastery 
in 1450 and went to Ancona; was there captured by 
pirates and sent as a slave to Africa; by his Kill in 
drawing obtained his liberty in 1435, and went to 
Naples, and shortly after returned to Florence; that he 
executed great works at Florence, Arezzo, Prato, and 
Spoleto; that at Prato he seduced a young maiden, 
Lucrezia Buti, who was being educated in the convent, 
and sat to him for a Madonna, and carried her off; that 
this brought him into endless trouble, aud that at last 
he was poisoned. Considerable doubt is now thrown 
upon many of the gravest points of this story. It is 
certain that Fra Filippo did not leave the Carmelite 
monastery till 1432, and that throughout his life he re- 
tained the appellation of Fra, or Frater; his capture is 
believed to be a myth; there is no evidence of his living 
at Ancona or at Naples; the tale of the seduction rests 
solely on the testimony of Vasari, as does that of the 
poisoning. It is certain that, although he had more 
commissions as a painter than he could execute, he was 
almost constantly struggling with poverty in conse- 
quence of having a number of female relatives depen- 
dont on him. In 1442 he was appointed chaplain to the 
convent at San Giovannino at Florence, and five years 
later rector of San Quirico at Legnaia. As an artist he 
belongs to the school of Masolino, Angelico, and Mu- 
sacciv, and his works show that he was incessantly 
active and progressive to the last. Among his most 
famous works are the altarpiece of the Barbadori chapel ; 
a Coronation of the Virgin, painted in 1441, and now in 
the Academy of Arta, Florence; frescoes of scenes from 
the lives of St. Stephen and John the Baptist, in the 
Duomo of Prato, painted in 1456-65; the Transit of St. 
Bernard, in the same church; and frescoes in the cathe- 

There are many fine pictures of Fra 
Filippo in the galleries of Florence, Munich. Berlin, and 
in the British National Gallery. Died at Spoleto, 1469. 
A monument was there erected to him by Filippino 
Lippi, his reputed son by Lucrezia Buti, at the expense 
of Lorenzo the Magnificent. 

Lip'pla. n. [In honor of Augustus Lippi, a French phy- 
siciun.) (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Verhenacee. 
They are shrubs or prostrate herbs, with opposite leaves; 
heads on axillary peduncles. The principal American 
species is L. nodiflora, the Fog-fruit, a perennial plant, 
with small purplish-white flowers, found throughout 
the Middle, S., and W. States. 

Lip’pitude, n. [Lat. lippitudo, from lippus, blear- 
Paih ( Med.) The discase commonly called bleared- 
eyes, consisting in a puriform exudation from the mar- 
gin of the eyelids, which often causes them to adhere 
together after sleep. 

Lippstadt, a town of Germany, 38 m. from Munster; 
pap. 5,000, 

Lip’-wisdom, u. Wisdom in talk without practice; 
wisdom in words not supported by experience. 

Lip’-work, n. Lip-labor. 

Lip’yl, (Oxide of.) (Chem.) An hypothetical body, 
supposed by Berzelius to form the base of oils and fats. 
and to unite with two equivalents of water to form 
glycerine at the moment of decomposition. Form. CgH,0. 

Liq’aable, a. That may be melted. 

Liqua’tion, n. [L. Lat. liquatio, from liquo, liquatus, 
to make liquid, to melt.] Act or operation of melting; 
lignefaction. — The capacity of being melted, 

(Metal.) The act or process of separating for fusion 
two metals unequally fusible; eliquation. 

Liquefa'cient, n. (Mei.) A medicinal agent, which 
seems to have the power of liquefying solid depositions. 
To this class mercury, iodine, &c., have been referred 
by some — Dunglison. 

Liquefaction, (K- we fdHshα. n. [iat lique factio. 
See LIQUEFY.)] (Chem) The actor operation of melting or 
dissolving, or the conversion of a solid intoa liquid hy the 
agency of heat. When heat is applied in sufficient quan- 
tity to any solid body, it changes its form and becomes 
liquid. In the case of ice, this change is called liquefac- 
tion; butin the case of metals it is more frequently called 
Fusion. Under the combined influence of pressure and 
great cold, all the gases have been liquefied. Bodies re- 
quire very various degrees of temperature for liquefac- 
tion, Mercury, for example, fuses at 39° below zero; 
while wrought-iron requires a temperature as high as 
32809, 

Liq’/uefiable, a. That may be melted. 

Liq'‘uelier, . That which liquefies or melts any solid 
snbstance, 

Lid“ ueſy. v.a. [Fr. liquefier, from Lat. liquefacio— 
ligura, to be fluid or liquid, and fucio, to make.) To 
melt; to dissotve; to convert from a fixed or solid form 


to that of x liquid; to melt by the sole agency of heat. 
v. n. To become liquid; to be melted. 
Liques’cence, Liques’ceney, n. [Lat. liquescen- 


ua.) Apt ness to become liquid, or to melt. 

Liques'cent, a. [ Lat. liquescens, from liquescu, to be- 
e fluid.) Becoming liquid; melting. 

ur. (lik-yure’,) n. [Fr.] A palatable spiritnous 
cordial composed of water, alcohol, sugar, and some 
aromatic infusion extracted from fruits, seeds, &c. Dif- 
ferent liqueurs vary according to the proportions of 
sugar and alcohol contained in them, Among the French 
they are divided into three classes, First, the ratafias, 


— 


| Liquida'tion, n. 


LIRO 


or simple liqueurs, in which the sugar, the alcohol, and 
the aromatic substance are in small quantities. Among 
these are unise-water. noyau, and the apricot, cherry, 
and other rataflus. The second division consists of the 
oils, or fine liqueurs, with more saccharine and spirituous 
Matter, as unisette, curacoa, Ac. The third are the 
creams, or superfine liqueurs, such as rosogliv, mara- 
schinu, Dantzic water, &c. In some cases, the same aro- 
matic infusion may give its name to two different li- 
queurs, according to the proportion of their constituent 
Materials; as eau de noyau and crême de noyau. 

Liquid, a. [Lat. liquidus, from liguro.) Fluid; not 
nxed or solid; watery; in the form of water. — Soft; 
clear; smooth, as melody. — Pronounced without a jar; 
smooth, us certain letters. 


—n. A letter which has a smooth, flowing sound, or which 


flows smoothly after a mute, as land y in bla, bra. M 
and n are also called liquids. 

(Phys.) A fluid; a material substance the particles 
of which have a perfect freedom of motion, without any 
sensible tendency to approach to or recede from one 
another, except by the action of sume external power. 
Liquidity, as u condition of matter, is therefore compre- 
hended in the condition of fluidity, (See Fiuip.) The 
particles of a liquid are held together with considerable 
force, notwithstanding their freedom of motion, since u 
small quantity of a liquid has a tendency to take a 
spherical form when at a distance from any substance 
for which its particles have greater aftinity than for one 
another. This is particularly apparent in mercury, oil, 
and water. The Fret of these, upon being allowed to 
drop on a table, separates itself into globules; and the 
two others take a similar form when a small quantity 
of either is suspended from the extremity of n pointed 
object. The form of the dew-drop is also another famil- 
iar instance. 


Liquidambar, (A“ dm r,) in Bot., a genus of 


balsamiferous trees. constituting the nut. ord. Altingia- 
cee, or Balsamiflue. There are three species, which are 
natives of the warmer parts of India, N. America, and 
the Levant. L. Orientale yields the liquid storaz of the 
shops; this is obtained from the inner bark, which is 
afterwards used by the Turks for the purpose of fumiga- 
tion, aud is the cortez thymiamatis, or steraz-bark of 
pharmacologists. In Cyprus the tree is called zylon 
effendi, the“ wood of our Lord.“ L. styraciflua, an Amer- 
ican tree, yields by incision a fluid balsamic juice, called 
liquidambar, or copalm balsam, L. altingia (Fig. 96), a 
nitive of Java, yields a similar fragrant balsam. In 
their effects and uses, these products resemble the 
balsams of Peru and Tolu, benzoin, &c. 

Lig“ uldate, v. n. [Fr. liquider; It. liquidare ; L. Lat. 
liquido, liquidatus.] To dissolve; to clear from all obscen- 
rity; to diminish or lessen; to settle; to adjust. — To 
ascertain or reduce to precision in amount; to pay; to 
settle, adjust, and satisfy, as a debt. 

[Fr.] The act of liquidating; act 
of settling and adjusting debts, or ascertaining their 
amounts, or the balance due. 

Liq‘uidator, n. [Fr. liquidateur.] He or that which 
liquidates or settles. 

Liquid’ity, n. [Fr. liquidité.) Quality of being fluid 
or liquid; thinness. 

Liq ‘uidize, v. a. To reduce to the liquid state. 

Lid uldly, adv. In a liquid manner; smoothly, 

Lid uidness, n. The quality of being liquid; fluency. 

Lid“ uor. n. [Fr. liqueur; Lat. liquor, from liqueo, to be 
liquid.] A liquid or fluid substance; — commonly ap- 
plied to spirituous fluids. — See LIQUEUR. 

Liquor Am‘nii, n. (Chem.) The liquid contained in 
the membrane enveloping the foetus of most mammif- 
erous animals, It contains mucus, albumen, grape- 
sugar, and the chlorides, sulphates, and phosphates of 
sodium and potassium in aqueous solution. 

Liquor of Cadet, Atcassin, OXIDE or Cacopyt, n. 
(Chem.) A volatile and very poisonous liquid formed on 
heating arsenious acid with acetate of potash. It has 
an extremely disagreeable odor, and its vapor is a pow- 
erful irritant to the eyes and nose, 

Ligq‘uorice, n. See GLYCYRRNIZA. 

Li’ra, n. [Lat. libra.) An Italian silver coin of greater 
or Jess value according to time and place. The Tuscan 
lira was equal to 80 French centimes; the Austrian 
lira, or zwanziger, was about the same value, The pres- 
ent Lira Italiana. or Lira nuova, of the Italian kingdom 
is equal to the French franc, and is divided into 100 cen- 
times = 20 cents. 

Liria, (ler’e-a,) a town of Spain, prov. of Valencia, 20 
m. N. W. of Valencia. It is situated between two hills, 
and has a neglected appearance. Manuf. Linens, earthen- 
ware, and brandy. The marble quarried near L. is cele- 
brated for its whiteness and fine grain. Pop. estimated 
at 4.800. 

Lir‘icon-fan’cy, n. (Bot.) The Lily of the Valley. 
See CoNVALLARIA, 

Lirioden’‘dron, n. [Gr. leirion, a lily; dendron, a 
tree.) (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Mugnoliacer, 
They are trees with large and fragrant flowers. The 
principal American species is L. tulipifera, the Tulip 
tree, White Wood, or Poplar, a fine tree, and one of the 
most remarkable of the American forests. 
in all parts of the U. States, and in the W. usually 
attains the height of 125 feet, with a perfect straight and 
cylindrical trunk. Leaves dark-green, smooth, truncate 
at the end, with two lateral lobes, 3 to 5 inches in length 
and breadth, on long petioles. In May and June it puts 
forth numerous large and brilliant flowers, greenish- 
yellow, orange within, solitary. Ihe wood is valuable 
as a substitute for pine. 

Liroc’onite, n. Gr. leiros, pale, and kemis, dust.) 
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tallized in obtuse rectangular pyramids of a sky-blue or 
verdigris- green color. in Cornwall, at Wheal Multrell, 
WhealGorland, and WhealUnity, and also in Hungary. 
The name has reference to the paleness of the streak 
yielded by the mineral, compared with its natural color. 


Lisbon. Portuguese. LISA (lees-bo’a); ane. Olisipod 


The capital of Portugal, province of Estremadura 
on the Tagus, near its mouth; Lat. 3. ° 42’ 26” N., Lon 
9° 825" W. The city is partly built on the shores of 
the Tagus, and on several small hills, aud presente a 
magnificently picturesque appearance from the river, 
Including the suburbs, it extends abt, 5m, alongthe river. 
The E., and older, part is composed of narrow, crooked 
streets, badly paved, with high, old-fashioned and half 
ruined houses, monuments of the earthquake of 1755; 
though this portion suffered least on that occasion. The 
most beautiful part is called the New Town, stretching 
along the Tagus, and is crowded with palaces. The 
principal public squares are, the Praco do Commercio, 
665 feet long. and 520 broad; and the Praco do Rocio, 
1,800 feet long, and 1,400 broad. The churches are pro- 
fusely decorated, and some of them are built of mar- 
ble. Among other architectural curiosities the most 
important is the Alcantara Aqueduct, which supplies all 
the public fountains and wells of the city. It brings 
water from springs abt. 3 leagues N. W. of the city. Its 
course is partly underground, but as it crosses the deep 
valley of the Alcantara near Lisbon, it is carried over 35 
marble arches for a lenyth of 2,400 feet. Inone place it 
is 260 feet high, and remained uninjured at the great 
earthquake in 1755. L. contains a large number of edu- 
cational and scientific institutions, among which are the 
royal academy of sciences, founded in 1778, a naval 
academy, and an academy of engineering; also a society 
for the promotion of national industry. The national 
public library of L. contains 150,000 vols.; the library of 
the Cortes, 50.000 vols., and a theological library of San 
Vincente de Fora, of 18.000 vols. The harbor, or road, 
of L is one of the finest in the world; and the quays, 
which extend nearly 214 m. along the banks, are at once 
convenient and beautiful. The foreign trade of Lisbon, 
formerly of considerable importance, has rapidly de- 
clined since the emancipation of Brazil. Indeed, the 
produce of Portngal now sent to foreign countries is 
almost entirely conveyed in foreign ships, The exports 
comprise wine, oil, fruit, and salt; among the imports 
are woollens, cottons, silks, metals, colonial produce, 
and furs. The manuf. of L. are inconsiderable, cousist- 
ing chiefly of silk fabrics, jewelry, poper, and soap; 
there are also sugar-refineries, tanneries, and potteries ; 
and its jewellers and goldsmiths are amoug the most 
expert in Europe; but its backwardness is owing prin- 
cipally to a want of energy and industry. The climate 
of L. is variable, but, on the whole, healthy and genial. 
Pop. (1878) 253.496. 

Lis’bon, in Arkansas, a post-village of Union co., abt. 
12 m. E. of El Dorado. 

Lis’bon, in Culifornia, a village of Placer co., about 14 
m. N. E. of Auburn. 

Lis’bon, in Connecticut, a post-village and township of 
New London co., about 20 m. N. by E. of New London; 
pop. of township (1870), 503, 

Lis“bon, in Georgia, a village of Lincoln co., about 105 
m. N. E. of Milledgeville. 

Lisbon, in //invis, a post- village and township of Ken- 
dall co., about 51 m. S. W. of Chicago; pop. of township 
about 1,800. 

Lis’bon, in Indiana, a post-village of Noble co., about 
135 m. N. N. E. of Indianapolis. 

Lis bon, in Jwa, a post- office of Linn co. 

Lis bon, in Louisiana, a post-office of Claiborne co. 

Lis“bon, in Maine, a post-township of Androscoggin 
co.; pop. about 1,500. 8 

Lisbon. in Maryland, a post-village of Howard co., 
about 40 m. N. W. of Annapolis. 

Lis bon, in Michigan, a post- village of Kent co., about 
16 m. N. N. W of Grand Rapid. 

Lis’bon, in Missouri, a post- village of La Fayette co., 
abt. 13 m. W. S. W. of Lexington. 

Lis“bon, in New Hampshire, a post-village and town- 
ship of Grafton co., abt. 61 m. N. by W. of Concord; 
pop of township abt. 2,300. 

Lisbon, in New Jersey, a village of Burlington co., abt. 

m. S. S. E. of Trenton. 

Lisbon, in New Fork, a post-township of St. Lawrence 

0 


co. 

Lisbon, in Ohio, a village of Clarke co., abt. 11 m. 
E. S. E. of Springfield. 

Lisbon, in Pennsylvania, a village of Venango co, abt. 
14 m. S. of Franklin. 

Lisbon, in & Carolina, a P. Olof Darlington dist. 

Lisbon, in Virginia, a post- village of Bediurd co., abt. 
150 m. W. by S. of Richmond. 


Lisbon, in Wisconsin, a township of Juneau co.; pop. 


abt. 1,400. 

—A township of Waukesha co.; pop. abt. 2,000, 

Lis‘bon, n. A sort of sweet wine exported from Lisbon, 
Portugal. 

Lisbon Centre, in New Fork, a post-village of St. 
Lawrence co., abt 9 m. E. of Ogdensburg. 


It flourishes | Lisbon Falls, in Maine, a P. O. of Androscoggin co, 


Lisburn, (urn, ) u town of Ireland. co. of Antrim, 
prov. of Ulster, on the Lagan, 8½ m. S.S. W. of Belfast. 
L. ia one of the handsomest, best-built, and cleanest 
towns of the N.of Ireland. Manuf. Linens, damask, 
4c. Pop. 11,000, 

Lisburn, in N. Carolina, a village of Sampson co., abt. 
113 m. S. of Raleigh. 

Lisburn, in Pmnsylvania, a post. village of Cumber 
land co., abt. 9 m. S. W. of Harrisburg. 


(Min.) A hydrated urseniate of copper, occurring crys-| Lish, a. Active; strong. (Local Eng.) 
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Lisieux, (le,) a town of France, dep. Calvados, 
on the Orbee and the Gassey, 28 m. from Caen. Manuf. 
Cottons, linens, flannels. /’op. 13,123. 

Liskeard, (/is-kard’,) a town of England, in Cornwall, 
16 m. from Plymouth, Manuf, Serges and tanning. 
In the neighborhood are tin, copper, and lead mines. 
Pop. 7,000. 

Lisle, (/-rl,) a town of France, dept. of Vaucluse, on an 
island in the Sorgues, a tributary of the Rhone, 12 m. 
S. E of Avignon, Manuf. Woollen fabrics and silks. 
Pop. 7.168. 

Lisle, the cap. of the French dep. of Nord. — See LII Lx. 

Lisle, (ile, in [linois, a twp. of DuPage co.; p. abt. I. 800. 

Lisle, in Missouri. a village of Osage co., abt. 12 m. S. W. 
by W. of Jefferson City. 

Lisle, in New York,a post-township of Broome co.; pop. 

1870), 2,525. 

Lisle Station, in Mlinois, a post-office of Du Page co. 

L’ Islet, (lee-la’,) a S. E. co. of prov. of Quebec, adjoining 
Maine on the S. E., and washed by the St. Lawrence 
River on the N.W. Area, abt. 1,220 sq. m. Cap. L’ Islet. 
Pop. (1871) 13,517. 

—A village of Lower Canada, cap. of the above co., on the 
St. Lawrence River, about 48 m. below Quebec, 

Lis“ more, one of the Western Islands, on the coast of 
Scotland, in Argyleshire, 7 m. from Oban; pop. 1,600, 
Lismore, an episcopal city of Ireland, co. of Waterford, 
on the Blackwater, 26 m. from Cork. Its castle is a 
magnificent pile. It is the birthplace of Congreve the 

dramatist, and Boyle the philosopher. Pep. 2,300. 

Lisnaskea, (lis-nas’ka,) a market-town of Ireland, co. 
Fermanagh, abt. 10 m. S.E of Enniskillen; pop. 900. 

Lisp, v.n. (Sax. wlisp, wlips. lisping ; Ger. lispeln, to 
whisper, to lisp | To speak with a vicious utterauce, as 
in pronouncing 4% for s. 

—v.a. To pronounce with a lisp. 

—n, The act of lisping, us iu uttering an aspirated th for s. 

Lisp’er, n. One who lisps. 

Lisp’ingly, adv, With a lisp. 

Lis aa, a town of Prussian Poland. near the borders of 

Silesia, 44 m. from Posen. Manuf. Woollens, leather, 

and tobacco. Hop. 10,840, of whom nearly half are Jews. 

The Russians, under Peter I. (the Great), defeated the 

Swedes near this town, in Posen, at the junction of the 

Punca and the Sossa, Oct. 8, 1708. The Swedish general 

Liwenhaupi, with inferior numbers, repulsed the Rus- 

sians at the first charge, Oct. 7. The battle was con- 

tinued Oct. 8; the Russians advanced no less than five 
times; numbers at last prevailed, and Léwenhanupt 

passed the Sossa during the night, having with 10,000 

men maintained an arduous conflict with 40,000 Russians 

during two days.—See LEUTHEN. 

(anc. Jssa,) a mountainous island in the Gulf of 
Venice, near the coast of Austrian Dalmatia, 43 in. from 
Spalatro. Off this island, July 20, 1866, the Austrian 
fleet, commanded by Admiral Tegethoff, defeated the 
Italian fleet with great loss. 


Lis'som, Lis'some, a. Lithesome; supple; strong; 
agile. (Local Eng) 

List, n. (Sax. list; It. lista, selvedge, or border; Fr. 
lice, lizse; L. Lat. lichia, an enclosure | A strip of cloth; 
a fillet; the outer edge, border, or selvedge of cloth. — 
A roll, register, or catalogue. 

—pl. The inclosed field, or piece of ground, wherein the 
ancient knights held the jousts and tournaments. It was 
80 called from being surrounded with pales, barriers, or 
stakes, as with a list or border. like x piece of cloth. 
Some of these were double, one for each cavalier, sep- 
arating them from each other, so that they could not 
approach within a spear's length. Hence, to enter the 
lists is used figuratively to denote engaging in a contest. 

Arch.) A narrow moulding: a FILLET, q. v. 
(Wal The inclination of a vessel to one side, as 
when laden heavier on that side than the other. 

A list to port, or a list to starboard." — Dana. 

(Marvy) The Binnacle-list, or Sick-list, is a report 
containing only the names and grades of officers and 
men excused from duty by the surgeon of a naval ves- 
sel or station. It derives its name from its being usu- 
ally affixed to the binnacle, and is intended for the in- 
formation of the Ist lientenant and officer of the deck. 
The sick report is made out every morning for the in- 
formation of the commanding officer, and contains the 
names, grades, diseases, and conditions of all officers 
and men who by reason of physical disability have been 
excused from duty by the surgeon. 

List. v.a. To register in a list or catalogue; to enroll. 
To enlist; to engage in the public service, as soldiers. 
To inclose for combat; as, to list a field. — To sew to- 
gether, as strips of cloth, so as to make a parti-colored 
show; to form à border to. — To cover with a list, or 
with strips of cloth. — To listen. 

—r.n. To engage in the public service by enrolling one’s 
name in a list or register; to enlist. — To incline; to be 
propense; to desire or choose. — To listen; to hearken. 

List, (Civil.) See Civil List. 

Lis tel. n. (Arch.) The same as List, ANNULET, or FIL- 
LKT, q. v. 

Lise Js. v. n. [A. S. Alystan or gehlystan; Icel. hlusta, 
to listen. ] To attend closely, with a view to hear; to 
hearken ; to give ear to: to listen secretly. — To obey; 
to yield to advice; to follaw admonition. 

Listener, u. One who listens; a hearkener. 

LISt er. n. One who makes n list or roll. 

Lis tern. n. [From Mr, Lister, an English naturalist.) 
(Bot) A genus of plants, order Orchiducee. The Amer- 
ican species, L. cordata, the Tway-blade, is a delicate 
little plant, with minute, greenish-purple flowers, grow- 
ing in woods and sphagnous swamps, among monntains, 
Ke, throughout the ncrthern U. States and British N. 
America. 
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List/ing, n. The act of one who lists,—A strip of 
cloth; a list. — The act of cutting away the sappy edge 
of a board.— Brande. 

List/less, a. Indifferent: heedless; careless; inatten- 
tive; uninterested; languid; weary. 

List'lessly, udv. Without attention; heedlessly. 

Listlessness, n. State of being listless ; inattention: 
heedlessness; indifference to what is passing and may 
be interesting. 

Listow’el, a market-town of Ireland, co. of Kerry. 
abt. 17 m. N. N. E. of Tralee; pop. 2,500. 

Lista, (lést,) FRANZ, a celebrated pianist, B. in the village 
of Raiding, Hungary, 1811, made his first public appear- 
sauce in a concert in his ninth year, and was afterwards 
placed under Czerny, Salieri giving him lessons in har- 
mony. After eighteen months of zealous study, he 
played in a concert with success, and was taken to Paris, 
where he performed before the Duke of Orleans, and soon 
became a great favorite in that capital, In 1825 an 
opera of his was produced, but did not attract, 
made several successful tours through France and Eng- 
land, he, in 1825, produced an opera, Don Sanche, ou 
le Chateau des Amours, which did not command suc- 
cess. He at last heard Paganini, and resolved he would 
become the Paganini of the pianoforte. His composi- 
tions are chiefly valuable for having contributed to raise 
the art of piano-playing to a height of brilliancy before 
unattained, while his own creative powers on that in- 
strument are 60 Marvellous as to place him in the high- 
est rank of great performers. He was promoted Com- 
mander of the Legion of Honor in 1861. In the same 
year he went to Rome, became a great favorite of the 
pope, took ecclesiastical orders in 1865; and from 
that time the Abbe Listz has devoted himself to the 
composition of church music, As a performer, Listz 
excels in the production of difficult and novel effects. 
His works number several hundred, aud belong to al- 
most every depurtment of the art, 

Litany, n. Gr. litania, a supplication.) (Ercl.) In 
the Ruinan Catholic and some other Christian churches, 
a general supplication for the removal of auy calamity 
by which a church, community, people, or nation may 
be afflicted. As to the form in which litanies are made, 
namely, in short petitious by the priest, with responses 
by the people, St. Chrysostom derives the custom from 
the primitive ages, when the priest began and uttered 

rit some things fit to be prayed tor, and the 
people joined in the intercessious, saying, “ We beseech 
thee to hear us, good Lord.“ Several of these forms 
were afterwards written down, and were the original of 
the present litanies. About a. D. 400, litanies began to 
be used in processions, the people walking barefoot, and 
repeating them with great devotion. — In the Roman 
Catholic Church, three litanies are especially in use — 
the L. of the Suints (which is the most ancient), the L. 
of the name of Jesus, and the L. of Our Lady of Loretto. 
Of these, the first alone has a place in the public-service 
books of the church, on the rogation-days, in the or- 
dination service, the service for the consecration of 
churches, the consecration of cemeteries, and many 
other offices, Although called by the nume of L. of the 
saints, the opening and closing petitions, and indeed the 
greater part of the L., consist of prayers addressed di- 
rectly to God; and the prayers to the saints ure not for 
their help. but for their intercession on behalf of the 
worshippers. The L. of Jesus consists of a number of 
addresses to our Lord ander his various relations to men, 
in connection with the several details of his passion, 
and of adjurations of him through the memory of what 
he has done and suffered for the salvation of mankind, 
The L. of Our Lady of Loretto resembles both theubove- 
named litanies in its opening addresses to the Holy 
Trinity, and in its closing petitions to the “Lamb of 
God, who taketh away the sins of the world; ” but the 
muin body of the petitions are addressed to the Virgin 
Mary under various titles, some taken from the Scrip- 
tures, some from the language of the Fathers, some from 
the mystic writers of the mediwval Church. Neither 
this L. nor that of Jesus has ever formed part of any 
of the ritual or liturgical offices of the Catholic Church, 
but there can be no doubt that both have in various 
ways received the sanction of the highest authorities of 
the Roman Church. — In the Prayer-Book of the Eng- 
lish Church, the J. is retained; but although it purtakes 
of ancient forms, it differs from that of the Roman 
Church, and c ains no invocation of the Virgin or the 
saints, It is divided into four parts, — invocations, dep- 
recations, intercessions, and supplications, in which are 
preserved the old form of alternate prayer and response. 
It is no longer a distinct service, but, when used, forms 
part of the morning prayer. 

Liteh’i,n. (“.) See NepHELIUM. 

Liteh’field, in Connecticut, an extreme N. W. co., ad- 
joining Massachusetts on the N. and New York on the 
W.; area, abt. 900 sq. m. Rivers. Housatonic, Shepang, 
and Farmington rivers, besides numerous smaller 
streams. Surface, broken and in some places moun- 
tainous; soil, moderately fertile. There is much excel- 
lent grazing-lund, however, and this county generally 

roduces more butter than any other in the State. Min. 
ron ore in abundance, Cup. Litchfield. 

—A post-village and township, cap. of the above co., abt. 
31 m. W. of Hartford, 

Liteh field, in inais, a post-village of Montgomery 
co.. abt. 46 m. S. of Springfield: pop. abt, 4,000. 

Liteh field, in Ken/ucky, n post-village, cup. of Gray- 
son co., abt. 110 m. S. W. of Frankfort. 

Litch field, in Maine, a post-village and township of 
Kennebec co abt. 11 m. 8.8.W. of Augusta; pop. of 
township abt. 2.200, 

Liteh ferd, in Michigan, a post-village and township 
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of Hillsdale co., abt. 12 m. N. W. of Hillsdale; pop. of 
township abt. 2,700. 

Litch field, in New Hampshire, a township of Hills- 
borough co.; pop. abt. 500. 

Liteh’field, in New York, a post-township of Herki- 
mer co.: . abt. 2.600. 

Liteh ‘field, in Ohio, a post- village and township of 
Medina co., abt. 10 m. W. N. W. of Medina; pop. of town- 
ship alt. 1.600. 

Liteh ‘field, in Pennsylvania, a post-village and town- 
ship of Bradford co., abt. 14 m. N. N. E. of Towanda, 
pop. of township abt 1,600, 

Lit de Justice. (Fr. Hist.) See Bep.or Justice. 

Literal, a. (Old Fr. literal; It. Iitterul-, from Lat. li- 
tera, a letter] According to the letter; primitive; 
real; not figurative or metaphorical. — Following the 
letter or exact words; not free, as a translation. — Con- 
sisting of letters. 

Lit/eralism, n. That which is in accordance with the 
letter or the exact words, 

Lit“eralist, n. One who adheres to the letter or ex- 

| act words. 

Literal ity, n. Original meaning. (k.) 

(Lit'eralize, v.a. To render literate. (k.) 

| Lit‘erally, adr. In a literal manner; according te 
the primary and natural import of words; not figura- 
tively. — With close adherence to words; word by word. 

I have performed the episode too literally.” — Dryden. 

Lit/eralness, n. Quality or state of being literal. 

Literary, a. [Lat. literarius, from litera. a letter.] 
Pertaining to letters or literature; respecting learning 
or learned men; derived from erudition, as reputation. 
— Furnished with erudition; versed in letters. — Con- 
sisting in letters, or written or printed compositions. 

Lit“ ernry Property. n. See COPYRIGHT, 

Literate, a. [Lat. literatus.) Lettered; learned. — 
Literary. 

—n. One who has received an education at a univer- 
sity or college; a man educated but not gradunted. 

Worcester. 

Litera'ti, n. pl. [Lat. pl. of literatus, learned; It. lit- 
terati.) In general, learned men, or men of letters.—In 
China, it is applied to all such as ure able to read and 
write their own language: and is also the name of a 
particular sect, composed principally of the most learned 
men of that country, and called the jukias, or learned. 
The literati alone are capable of being made mandarins, 

Litera'tim, aiv. [L. Lat., from litera, a letter.] Letter 
for letter. 

Litera’tor, u. A teacher of letters or literature; a 
schoolmaster. 

Literature, n. [Old Fr.; Fr. literature: Lat litera- 
tura, from /itere, letters] In a general sense, the en- 
tire results of knowledge and fancy preserved in writ- 
ing; but, in the narrower use to which ordinary cnstom 
restricts it, we draw a distinction between literature 
and positive science, thus exempting from the province 
of the former one extensive branch of ourstudies. And, 
in a still more restricted sense, the word literature is 
sometimes used as synonymous with polite literature, 
or the French belles-lettres. — Taken in its widest sig- 
nification, it is usual to divide L. into several distinct 
parts, according to periods or countries, or its different 
kinds. Thus we have the literature of the ancient world, 
of the Middle Ages, and of modern times; the literature 
of Greece, Rome, &c.; prose literature: poetical literature, 
and so on. Under the names of the different countries 
will be found an account of their literature. The history 
of L. is a subject of vast extent and importance, and de- 
manding for its execntiona union of some of the highest 
faculties. It demands an extensive and minute acquaint- 
ance with books on the greatest variety of subjects; a 
power of critically discerning their various merits; a 
knowledge of their different authors; and a power of 
tracing the dependence or bearing of one work upon 
another. To L, in the most especial manner, belongs 
poetry, and, next in degree, narrative and descriptive 

istory ; then reasoning and pure speculation, in so far 
as they influence the actions of human life; finally, wit 
and eloquence, provided they do not evaporate in the 
fleeting breath of words, but display themselves in the 
enduring form of written productions.” ( Schlegel.) — 
The main object of literary history is to show the gen- 
eral progress and phaser of intellectual development, 
and of esthetic and moral culture. Political history 
deals chiefly with events, literary history with thonght; 
each merges into the other, and they are necessarily 
connected in any complete narrative. If wecontemplate 
the tree of collective knowledge and art, with its 
branches ramifying throngh all ages and tongues, 
through all gradations of mental culture, we find that 
it may be traced more particularly to ten nations. Our 
eye is first captivated by the flowery fields of Greek 
literature and art, the conspicuous beginning of all 
mental culture. On examining it more closely, we are 
carried back into Oriental regions, where the stupen- 
dons monuments of Hindostan, the gigantic ruins of 
which stand forth as the relics of a former world, meet 
our wondering gaze on the firmest rock of this pri- 
mordin world. Moses Inid the foundations of the temple 
of Hebrew prophecy, the glory of which irradiated the 
olden poetic and sacred traditions of Persia with a kin- 
dred refulgence as far as it can be discerned umid the im- 
pure admixtures of Arab creeds, Both elements of mental 
culture, Greek and Oriental, after passing through the 
eurnest Roman world, flow into Christian ages, in which 
a new living stem of noble intellect, grafted on the old 
northern stock, has shot forth with great vigor among 
the four most cultivated nations of the west,— the 
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Italians, French, Spaniards, and English,—in poetry 
and criticism, in arts of every kind, and in philosophy 
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both true and false, The German mind forms the con- 
necting bond of this intellectual development of the 
four great Romanic nations; inasmuch as it has been 
the cause and main stay of the great intellectual burst 
throughout Europe. “The spiritual culture of those 
four nations rests on what we have ulre dy more than 
once characterized as the four elementary powers of 
common objective perception; accordingly, we see in the 
Italians imagination and n love of art; in the French, 
reason and oratory; in the English, keen perception 
and historic powers; and in the Spaniards, intense 
nationality and poetical feeling. But the German mind 
explores the more profound hidden springs of the inner 
life, where those elementary forces no longer appear dis- 
united, but the entire power of living consciousness, both 
in thought and art, proceeds from one common root.” 
(Schlegel's History of Literature.)}—From the difficulty of 
the undertaking, it is not to be wondered at that works 
on general L. ure so rare. Even to take up the L. of a 
particular people, or time, or science, is a labor that few 
are equal to; but some excellent works on these depart- 
ments exist, aud those on the L. of the different coun- 
tries ure referred to in these articles. The classical 
and medieval writers have rendered scarcely any ser- 
vice to this department, except by leaving materials. 
The classics contain only scattered and detached ma- 
teriuls for a literary history, partly in biographies of 
poets, philosophers, orators, &c.; partly in criticisms 
and extracts from their writings. The nearest approach 
to a history of L. among the ancients occurs in a single 
chapter of Quintilian (B Xx. c. i.), in which he passes 
rapidly over the names and characters of the poets, 
orators, and historians of Greece and Rome. Paterculus, 
also, in a remarkuble passage, shows from historical 
instances how great men are found to cluster together 
at particular times and in particular places. The father 
of literary history is the celebrated Conrad Gesner, 
whose work, Bibliotheca Universalis (1545-55), contains 
vast stores of knowledge on the subject of authors and 
their writings, arranged, however, not in chronological, 
but in alphabetical order. An Italian Jesuit, Possevin, 
made a somewhat nearer approach to a work of this 
kind in his Bibliotheca Selecta, published at Rome in 
1503. Still, notwithstanding these works, Bacon might 
with justice deny that, up to his time, any real history 


of letters had been written; and he compares the world 
lacking this to a statue of Polyphemus deprived of his 
single eye. He gives the outlines of a scheme which 
should contain“ the antiquities and originals of knowl- 
edges, and their sects, their inventions, their traditions, 
their divers administrations and managings, their 
flourishings, their oppositions, decays, depressions, ob- 
livions, removes, with the causes and occasions of them, 
and all other events concerning learning thronghout the 
ages of the world.” Such a history, he says, would 
“© make learned men wise in the use and administration 
of learning.” No one has presumed to fill up the 
outline which Bacon himself could but sketch. The 
Prodromus Historiz Literuriæ of Peter Lambeck, which 
was published in Hamburg in 1659, was an attempt to 
frame a universal history of letters; but he was unable 
to carry it farther than the times of Moses and Cadmus. 
In 1688, Daniel Morhof, professor at Kiel, in Holstein, 
published his well-known P-dyhistor, a work of great 
erudition and judgment, and which in the next age re- 
ceived considerable additions at the hands of Fabricius. 
“In his review of books,” says Hallam, “in every 
province of L., Morhof adopts a sufficiently chronoloxi- 
cal order; his judgments are short, but usually judi- 
cious; bis erudition so copious that later writers have 
freely borrowed from the Polyhistor,and in many parts 
added little to its enumeration, But he was more con- 
versant with writers in Latin than the modern lan- 
guages; and in particular shows a scanty acquaintance 
with English literature Another century elapsed be- 
fore another great work of this kind appeared, The 
Origine, Progressa, e Stato attuale d'ogni Letteratura of 
Andrés, a Spanish Jesuit, was published at Parma 
(1782-99), in five vols. 4to. It is an extraordinary per- 
formance, embracing both ancient and modern litera- 
ture in its full extent. His learning is very extensive, 


but not, generally speaking, profound, and his style is 


Father diffuse and indefinite; but his taste is correct, 
and his general views not injudicions. The work of J. 
G. Eichhorn --- Geschichte der Literatur von ihrem An- 
Jung his auf die neursten Zeiten (1805-11), (2d edition, 
12 volumes. Göttingen, 1818)—is more methodical and 
specific than any that had preceded it, but shows a 
less thorough acquaintance with science and the mod- 
ern languages than with Oriental and theological lite- 
rature. Of subsequent general literary histories, the 
most important are Wachler's Handbuch der Geschichte 
der Literatur (3d edition, 4 vols., 1833), and Grasse’s 
Handbuch der Allgemeinen Literaturgeschichte (1837-55) 
The first great work on the literary history of any par- 
ticular country is that of Tiraboschi, of Italy. It ap- 
peared in 1772-82, in 12 vols, 4to, and comes down to 
the close of the 17th century. In full and clear exposi- 
tion, in minute and exact investigation of facts, Tira- 
boschi has few superiors; and such is bis good sense in 
criticism, that we must regret the sparing use he has 
made of it.” ( Hallam.) — A writer, inferior in reputa- 
tion, but who devotes more attention to the analyzing 
of works than Tiraboschi, is Corniani, whose “coli della 
Lettritura Italiana dopo il suo Risorgimento was pub- 
lished in 9 vols. (1804-13). The French author Ginguéné 
has also written a history of Italian L. (1811-19). Sis- 
mondi's History of the L. af Southern Europe is a pleas- 
ing and popular work, yet by no means superficial or 
unsatisfactory. There is no esteemed complete history 
either of French or English Z. The colossal literary 
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history of France, undertaken by the Benedictines in 
1735, is still unfinished. In 1857, Demogevt published 
a brilliant summary in 1 vol. Wartou’s History of Eng- 
lish Poetry, extending only to the reign of Elizabeth, 
has remained a favorite book. Hallam's Introduction 


to the L. of Europe in the 15th, 16th, and 17th Centurivs | 


is a work hardly surpassed, in respect of learning and 
»hilosophical criticism, by any literary history. In 
Bermany, Brucker, Tennemann, Buble, and others, have 
written histories of philosophy. Vilmar is the princi- 
pal general historian of German L.; Bouterwek, of 
modern poetry and eloqnence (1801-19); Wilhelm von 
Schlegel, of dramatic L. (1800-11); and Ferdinaud Wolf, 
of Spanish and Portuguese L. (1859). The most authori- 
tative history of Spauish L. is that by George Ticknor 
(3 vols., 1849).—The love of L. is one of the most marked 
churacteristics of an advanced civilization; and it exer- 
cises an important influence on practical life, on the 
destiny of nations, and on the progress of ages. As 
civilization becomes diffused, the L. of a country comes 
more and more iuto sympathy with ordinary life. Nor 
does L. lose anything by being thus brought iuto con- 
tact with common life; for those works are ever the 
best and most useful which speak to the feelings and 
sympathies of the great mass uf the people. Too fre- 
quently and too long have L. and life been completely 
alienated from each other, like two distinct worlds, huv- 
ing no interests, no sympathies in common, to the great 
injury of both, L. has been despised in the eyes of the 
world; and the world has been too much overlooked by 
men of letters. “The isolation of the learned as a dis- 
tinctive body,” says Fred. Schlegel, “from the grent 
mass of the people, is the most formidable object in the 
way of national civilization, The various innate incli- 
nations, nay, the very conditions and circumstances of 
men, should, to a certain extent, codperate, if the pro- 
ductions of the mind ure to be perfected or appreciated.” 
. . . “The products of the mind cannot really be said to 
have any other fertile soil in which to take root than 
those sentiments common to all noile-minded and God- 
seeking men; and with these, the genuine patriotism 
and national reminiscences of a people whose accents 
they breathe and whose welfare they are intended to 
promote.” (Dictionary.) One effect of this great spread 
of L. in the present day is to be regretted. The great 
demand upon the powers of distinguished men of letters, 
and the temptation to satisfy the cravings of the public, 
lead to the production of works not thoroughly matured ; 
and hence there is in the Z.of the present day a lament- 
able amount of loose thinking and cureless writing. Nor 
is there that proportion of works of an enduring nature 
that might be expected. The remarks that have been 
levelled at L. as a profession are no longer applicable to 
it. In this, as in any other walk of life, talent will in- 
variably command success. 
Litera'tus, n.; pl. LITERATI. 
one of the learned; a man ol 
used in the plural. 
Lith’‘arge, or LYTHARGYRUM, n. [Gr. lithargyros, from 
lithos, u stone, and argyros, silver; probably from its 
silvery appearance.) (Chem.) Fused oxide of lead. See 
Leap, (OXIDE oF.) 
Lith’ate, n. (Gem.) A salt resulting from the com- 
bination of lithic with a base. 
Lithe, (lith,)a, (Sax. lith, hlith; Old Ger. lind, soft, 
tender, gentle.] Pliant; flexible; limber. 
Lithe’ness, n. Flexibility; plinbility; limberness. 
Lithe’some, a. Flexible; pliant; nimble; limber. 
Lithgow, in Nrw York, u post-village of Dutchess co., 
abt. 45 m. B. by E. of Albany. 
Lith'ia. n. [Gr. Uitheios, of stone.) (em.) The oxide 
of LITHIUM, g. v. 
( Med.) Same as LITHIASIS, 
Lith ia-mi'en, n. (in.) 


Lat.] A man of letters; 
erudition, — generally 


v. 

fee LEPIDOLITE. 

Lithi'asis. n. (From Gr. lithos, a stone.) (Med.) The 
formation of stone, gravel, or concretions in the human 
body. (See CaicuLus.)— Also an uffection in which the 
eyelids are edged with small, hard, and stone-like con- 
cretions. —Dunglison. 

Lith’ic, a. (Med.) Pertaining to a stone in the bladder. 


L. Acid. (Chem.) Same as Uric Act, q. v. 
Lithium, n. [Gr. lithos, a stone; — from having been 
found in the mineral kingdom only.] (Chem.) One of 
the alkaline groups of metals, of which potassium, so- 
dium, casium, and rubidium are the other members. It 
closely resembles these metals in most of its properties, 
forming an alkali by its union with oxygen, decompos- 
ing water at ordinary temperatures, and having so low 
a specific gravity that it will float in the lightest known 
fluid. It is wund in nature, in available quantities, in 
triphyline, petalite, and lepidolite; and from the ex- 
periments of Messrs. Bunsen and Kirchhoff, it appears 
to be very widely distributed in minute quantities in 
mineral springs, soils, and the ashes of plants. The 
oxide lithia, LiO, forms a hydrate like potash und soda, 
It differs from them by being less soluble in water, by 
not deliquescing in air, and by acting on platinum ata 
high temperature. The salts of lithin are colorless. The 
nitrate is very soluble and deliquescent; the sulphate is 
soluble, and forms fine crystals; the carbonate is spar- 
ingly soluble. giving an alkaline reaction. The chloride 
of lithinm crystallizes in cubes, and is very deliques- 
cent and solute in alcohol; therein differing from the 
chlorides of potassinm and sodium. The salts of lithia, 
when exposed on platinum wire to the inner blowpipe 
flame, color the outer flame a brilliant red. It will be 
seen from the above brief description, that lithia forms 
the connecting link between the alkalies and the alka- 
line earths. Lithia, and its salts, have remained with- 
out any practical value from the time of their discovery, 
in 1817, by Arfwedson, until a few years since, when 
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Dr. Garrod introduced its nse in cases of gont and stone. 
Its action on the uric concretions is much more rapid 
than that of the salts of potassium and sodium. It is 
generally exhibited in the forn of aérated carbonate or 
effervencing citrate. Equiv. 63: sp. gr. 059 : symbol, Li. 
Litho’bius, n. (Zodl.) A genus of chilopod Myria- 
pda, distinguished by the orbicular 
head, long forty-jointed antenne, 
and sixteen rings. They feed upon 
insects and worms, run rapidly, and 
are found everywhere under rub- 
bish. They are called Earwigs in 
this country — a name more gener- 
ally applied to the Forficularia, q. v. 
Tenney. 

Lithobib'lion, n. [Gr./ithos and 
biblion, n book.) Same as Littio- 
PHYL, J. v. 

Lith'ocarp. n. [Gr. lithos, and 
karpos, a fruit.) (Jul) Petrified 
fruit. 

Lithocol'la, n. [Gr. lithos, and 
kolla, gine.) A cement for stone- 
work, 

Lithoerom'ies. n. sing. (Gr. 
lithos, and croma, color.) The art 
of painting in oil upon stene, and 
taking impressions npon canvas, 

Lithoden'dron, u. [Gr, from 
lithos, and deniiron,a tree.) A nume 
sometimes given to coral on account 
of its resembling a petrified branch. 

Lithoder mie, n. (Gr. lithodermos, with strong skin.] 
(Zobi.) In the system of Cuvier, a genus of Apodal Echin- 
oderms, characterized by wn oval body compressed 
posteriorly, of which the surface is covered with n layer 
of calcareous granules which form a very hard crust. 

Lithofrac’teur. See Biastine in SUPPLEMENT. 

Lith n’esy, n. [Gr. lithos, and genesis, origin. 
(Nat. Hist.) The science of the origin of minerals, aud oF 
the causes of their forms, qualities, &c. — Smart. 

Lithog’enous, a. [Gr. lithos, and gennao, tu produce.) 
(Zul.) Applied to polyps which form coral. 

Lith'oglyph. n. Gr. lithos, and glypho, to engrave.) 
The art of engraving on gems; lithoglyptics. 

Lithog’ly phite, „. (Gen.) A fossil which presents 
the appearance of being engraved. — Smart. 

Lithoglyp’tics, n. pl. Same as LITHOGLYPH, g. v. 

Lithograph, (lith’o-graf,) v.a. [Gr. lithos, a stone, 
and grapho, to write.) To trace letters or figures on 
stone, and transfer them to puper, 40. 

—n. A print from a drawing on stone. 

Lithog’rapher, u. One who practises lithography. 

Lithograph ic, or Lithograph ical, a. Pertain- 
ing to every pe y, 

Lithograph’ ically,adv. By lithography, 

Lithography, n. ter lithos, and gruphé, a writing, 
from grapho, to write.) The art of tracing letters, fig- 
ures, or other designs, on stone, and of transferring them 
to paper by impression. The process is a chemical one, 
based entirely on the antipatby which exists between 
water and oil, or grease of any kind. and which prevents 
them from entering readily into combination. This will 
be seen from the description of the method by which 
lithographic printing is effected; and as the impres- 
sions are taken from a plain and even surface, which is 
prepared to receive printers’ ink in some parts and to 
reject it in others, it differs entirely from ordinary print- 
ing from movable type and wood-engravings, on the 
one hand, in which the impression is derived from pro- 
jecting picces of the original surface, between which 
spaces have been cut away by the graver,—and from 
printing from steel and copper plates on the other. in 
which the impression is obtained from hollow lines that 
are sunk below the surface by the corrosive action of 
acid and by the etching-needle and engraver. The in- 
vention of the art is due to a German, Alois Sennefel- 
der, who first practised it about 1795, and introduced it 
into Germany two or three years after. The stone on 
which designs for lithozrapbic printing are drawn is 
bronght principally from Bavaria. It is a kind of cal- 
careous slate, soft und porous, and of a pale gray or 

ellowish color. It is dux from the quarries in large 

locks, which are sawn or split into layers, varying 
from one inch to three inches in thickness; but great 
care is required in the operation, as the stone is of a 
brittle nature. To render them fit for the artist's use, 
the surface of the slabs must be made perfectly level 
and even, and this is done by rubbing or grindiug the 
face of one stone on that of another, —a little fine sand 
moistened with water having been placed between them 
to facilitate the operation. Stones treated in this man- 
ner ure said to be grained. a granulation having been 
produced on the surface which can be made either fine 
or coarse, us may be required. These are used in the 
production of prints, in imitation of drawing in chalk 
and pencil; but for the imitation of writing and etch- 
ing. in which sharp and well-defived lines are required, 
and the production of prints in chromo-lithography, the 
surface of the stone must be rendered as smooth as pos- 
sible, and polished, by rubbing it with pumice-stone and 
water. The lithographic chalk and ink which are used 
in the execution of drawing and writing on the stone, 
are both made of a mixture of tallow, white wax, soap, 
and shell-lac, which is colored by the addition of a little 
lampblack, to allow the artist to see the effect of his 
work while the drawing is in progress. A little Venice 
turpentine is generally added to these ingredients when 
it is desired to produce lithographic ink, and there is 
some little difference in the proportions in which they 
are mixed for each composition respectively. The whole 
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is melted and blended together over aslow fire, and the 
mixture is then poured into mould, in which it is 
allowed to dry and harden for use. The chalk is moulded 
in the form usually adopted for crayons, and it is used 
in its dry state; but the ink is rubbed on a palette, like 
any ordinary water-color, and applied to the stone by 
means of a pen or camel-hair pencil. The soap which 
is used in the above compositions causea them to be 
soluble in water, and when the design is completed, it 
must therefore be fixed on the stone. This is done by 

uring a weak solution of nitrous acid over it, which 
has the effect of destroying the soluble nature of the 
composition by combining with the soap and neutraliz- 
ing its properties, s0 that the chalk or ink is no longer 
liable to injury from the application of water to the 
stone. After this the stone is delivered to the printer, 
who damps the surface with water rendered slightly 
acidulous by the addition of a very small quantity of 
nitrous acid. As the stone is porous, all the parts which 
are untouched by the greasy ink or chalk imbibe the 
water readily: but the design remains perfectly dry. on 
account of the greasy nature of the composition with 
which it has been executed; since grease and water 
will not combine. A roller charged with priuting-ink 
is now passed over the stone, and as oil enters largely 
into the composition of printing ink, the ink will be ab- 
sorbed immediately by every part of the design; but it 
will have no effect whatever on the wetted portions of 
the stone which are untouched by the chalk or ink. and 
will pass over them, leaving them perfectly clean and 
unsoiled. A piece of paper which has been previously 
damped is then laid on the stone, and an impression of 
the drawing or writing is obtained in the usual manner 
by the wid of a printing-press. Another method of pre- 
paring a stone for lithographic printing is to cover the 
surface with a coating of gum-water colored with a 
black or red pigment. The design is then executed with 
an etching-needle, which scrapes away the coating of 


colored gum wherever it is applied, and allows the sur- 
face of the stone to appear through it, giving the draw- 
ing or etching the appearance of having been executed 
in white ou a black or red yround, as the case may be. 
Oil is then applied to the stone, which readily imbibes 
it through the openings made in the ground by the 
etching-needle. After this the ground is washed off, 
and impressions are taken from the stone in the manner 
already described. Drawings executed in black and 
white on a tinted gronnd, or in three tints, as it is usu- 
ally termed, are imitated in lithography by printing two 
impressions on the same piece of paper from two dif- 
ferent stones. From one of these the design, which is 
drawn upon it with chalk in the usual manner, is ob» 
tained, and the tintis produced from the other by means 
of coloring-matter, the parts which are to appear white 
in the impression having been scraped out before any 
impressions are taken from the stone. Iu printing from 
two or more stones, the printer must take care that the 
impressions register accurately, or fit exactly together: 
that is to say, that the imprint of the second and fol- 
lowing stones, if more than two be used, as in chromo- 
lithography, may fall exactly on that part of the sur- 
face of the paper on which the imprint of the first has 
been received. In chromo-lithography (from the Greek 
chroma, color) the process is similar; but each color and 
tint reqnired in the picture is imprinted from a separate 
stone. In the first place the design is traced on stone, 
in outline, and from this impressions are taken, which 
are transferred to other stones, und serve to guide those 
who are employed in preparing them for the work in 
hand in placing the various colors in their proper 
positions, so that the successive imprints may blend 
and harmonize together, and 80 produce a picture 
that is pleasing in its general effect when the whole 
have been applied to the paper. Accurate copies of 
the outline having been transferred to us many stones 
as may be required. the lights and shadows of the draw- 
ing are produced on two of them, in what may be termed 
washes of sepia and neutral gray, and these form the 
second and third stones from which imprints are taken. 
Others are charged in the requisite parts with the primary 
tints that appear in the drawing, and those that are 
necessary to modify these and blend them together. 
The sharp, dark, finishing touches, and the final coat, 
consisting of a sort of gluze or wash which sottens and 
subdues the tints that have been already laid on, are 
laced on othors, and the whole are applied to the paper 
in succession in the order required. It will be seen that 
the process is one which demands great nicety in its ex- 
ecution, and that the greatest skill and care are neces- 
sary in preparing the stones and insuring perfect accn- 
racy of register, without which the picture produced 
would be entirely spoiled, as the edge of one color would 
lap over and encroach on the space allotted to another, 
and the work would be blurred in tint and indistinct or 
ill-defined in outlino. Trude circulars, and specimens 
of MS. and handwriting, which are often given in bi- 
ographical works. are written in lithographic ink. on 
what is called transfer-paper, and the writing is after- 
wards transferred from the paper to the stone. The 
paper is unsized, but a thin coating of gum, prepared 
in a particular manner for the purpose, is spread over 
the side which is intended to be written upon. When 
the ink is dry, the paper is damped on the reverse sid 
and laid with the writing downwards ona polished stone, 
The moisture that has been applicd to the back of the 
paper partially dissolves the gum, and the paper can be 
re.noved, leaving the gum and the writing beneath it 
upon the stone. The next step in the process is to wash 


away the gum, after which impressions can be taken | 


from tie stone in the usual manner. Impressions of 


maps, charts, armorial bearings for book-plates, and de- 
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signs of a similar nature, are taken from engravings ex- 


ecuted on steel or copper plates in lithographic ink, and 
transferred to polished stone while the ink is still wet. 
Maps printed in this manner are but little interior to 


those which are printed from the plate itself, and they | 
can be produced at a far cheaper rate, owing to the te- 


diousness of the process of printing from plates com- 
pared to that of printing from stone. When the en- 
graving fs of small size, several impressions can be 
ranged side by side, in rows, and taken off at once by 
a single stroke of the press. When the work is very 
large, the transfer may be made to a plate of zinc instead 
ot stoue, as stones of considerable size are liable to break 
under the pressure that is brought to bear on them. 
The transfer is made, and impressions ure taken from 
zinc plates in the same way as from stone. On account 
of the substitution of zinc plates for stone, the term zin- 
cography is upplied by some to this kind of printing from 
aplaue metal surface. With regard to the preparation of 
drawings on stone, it should be remarked that stones 
ought to be selected that are Perfect ire from flaws.and 
of n sufficient degree of hardness, They should also be 
free from scratches; and to secure similarity of texture 
throughout the work, the granulation of the stones 
should be uniform all over the surface for drawings in 
imitation of chalk and pencil. While executing the 
drawing, the artist should be careful to prevent anything 
whatever from falling on the stone, as many instances 
have oceurred in which a good picture has been injured 
by allowing fragments of the chalk to fall on the stone 
while sharpening the crayon, or even specks of suliva, 
while some have been irretrievably destroyed by the im- 
print of the thumb or finger incantiously placed on the 


surface in handling the stone while the hand was warm. 
Stones that have been already used can be made avail- 
able a second time by scraping off the original drawing 
and rubbing down the surface. 

Lith’oid, Lithoid’al, 2. [Gr. lithos, and eidos, form.) 
Resembling a stone. 

Lith’olabe, n. Gr. Iithos, and lambareo, labein, to 
seize.) (Surg.) Au instrument for holding fast the stone 
in the bladder while lithoutriptic instruments uct upon 
it. — Dunglison. 

Litholog ic, Litholog’ical, a. Relating to lithol- 
oxy. 

LithoVogy, n. (or: lithos, and logos, a discourse.] The 

natural history of stones. 

Med.) A treatise on concretions. 

Lith’omarge, n. [Gr. lithos, and Lat. marga, marl } 
(in.) Stone-marrow. A hydrous silicate of alumina 
of various colors, generally associated with magnesian 
minerals. The term has, however, been applied by min- 
eralogists to several substances, some of which are mere 

oducts of the decomposition of other minerals. 

Litho'nia, in Georgia, a village of De Kalb co., about 
20 m. E. of Atlanta. 

Lithontrip'tic, n. and a. 
tribo, I wear Bway (Med.) A term which was used to 
denote certain medicines which were believed to have 
the power of dissolving calculi in the bladder. They 
were chiefly preparations of alkalies, which, by correct- 
ing the acid state of the urine, tended to alleviate the 
pain; but experience has xbund.ntly proved that they 
possess no power of breaking up or dissolving the stone. 
The term is now generally applied to such medicines as 
are useful in counteracting the formation of calculi. 

Lithontrip’tor, n. (Surg.) An instrument for break- 
ing calculi in the bladder, so as to reduce them to small 
particles which may admit of being passed along with 


(Gr. lithos, a stone, and 
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Lithotom'ie, or Lithotom ‘ical, a. Pertainingto 
lithonomy. 

Lithot’omist, n. One who pract lithotomy. 

Lithovomy, n. (Surg.) (Gr. lithos, and tome, a cute 
ting, femnd, tamein, to cut.) The operation, art, or prac- 
tice of cutting into the bladder, in order to extract one 
or more stones or calculi fiom it. In the article UnINARY 
Orcas we shall give an account of the nature and for 
mation of these substances; while here we shall notice 
shortly the operation that is generally had recourse to 
in order to remove them. It is first of all necessary to 
ascertain the actual existence of the stone in the blad- 
der. and that it is not encysted, or adherent to any por- 
tion of its substance, This is done by introducing 
u metallic instrument, called a sound, through the ure- 
thru into the bladder, by which the stone may be felt, and 
a sound produced by striking it. Several methods have 
been recommended of extracting the stone; but there 
are only two of them that can be adopted with any pro- 
priety; one of these is called the “high operation,” 
from being performed immediately above the pubes, 
There are, however, several objections to this mode of 
operation, and it is now rarely adopted, except tor some 
special reason, as where there is disease of the urethra. 
The other is called the “lateral operation,’ on account 
of the prostrate gland and neck of the bladder being 
ent laterally. In this case the incisions ure made in the 
perinwum, and the neck and lateral part of the blad- 
der laid open, so as to allow of the extraction of the 
stone; it is to be removed by the finger, if possible, and 
if not, by a forceps. Where large, it is sometimes neces- 
en ry to crush the stone, and take it away piecemeal; in 
every instance the cavity of the bladder ought to be ex- 
amined with the finger. to ascertain that there is no 
other stone present Where numerous, they may be re- 
moved with a scoop; und if broken down, tepid water 
sbould be injected, so as to remove every portion of the 
calcareous matter, und prevent a nucleus remaining for 
the formation of a future stone. The after-treatment is 
simple; the wound is left open or only covered with 
some simple ointment, und in a dependent position, that 
the urine may flow freely through it. The patient is to 
be kept quiet, and on a low regimen, and diluted drinke 
administered; und any symptoms of inflammation are 
to be met by prompt antiphlogistic treatment. In the 
course of two or three days the urine begins to flow by 
the urethra, and is soon wholly discharged in that way, 

Lith’otriptist, n. One who breaks or extracts stones 
from the bladder. 

Lith'otriptor, or Lith‘otritor, n. (Surg.) See 
LITHOTRITY. 

Lithot'rity, (sometimes LITHOTRIPSY.) n. [Gr. lithos, A 
stone, and teiro, I break into pieces.) (Surg.) The oper- 
ation of breaking into pieces a calculus in the bladder 
by meane of instruments passed into that organ through 
the urethra, so that the fraginents may be discharged 
through the latter, and thus the performance of the 
operation of lithotomy rendered unnecessary. This is 
one of the great triumphs of modern sur- 
gery, and although the importance of 
such an operation has been recognized 
from the earliest time, Civiale, a French 
surgeon, who commenced his researches 
in 1817, but did not perform his first oper- 
ation till 1824, is entitled to be regarded 
as the discoverer of lithotrity. The oper- 
ation consists in passing a pair of strong 
sliding forceps, furnished with teeth, 
throngh the urethra into the bladder, 


the urine, and thus render the operation of lithotomy 
unnecessary. 

Lithoph’agi, u. pl. [Gr. lithos, and phago, I eat.) 
(Zoöl.) Molluscons animals which bore into stones. 

Lithoph’‘agous, a. (Zub.) Eating stones or gravel, 
as the ostrich, 

Lithophos'phor. n. (Gr. lithos, and phosphoros, giv- 
ing light.) A stone which becomes phosphoric by heat. 

Lithophotog’raphy, n. [Gr. lithos, phos — photos, 
light, and grapho, to engrave.| The art of producing 
prints from lithographic stones, by means of photo- 
graphic pictures developed on their surface. — Worcester. 

Lith’o hyi, n. (Gr. Lithos, and phy/lon, n lenf.) 17 5 
A fossil leaf, or the figure of a leaf on fossils; lithobiblion. 

Wright. 

Lith’ophyte, n. [Gr. lithos, and phyton, a plant! A 
polyp which has a stony axis, — us distinguished from 
the kenlophytes, or horny polyps. 

Lithoph’ytous, Lithophyt'ie, a. (Geol) Be 
longing to lithophytes. 

Lit hop'olis. in %o, a post - village of Fairfield co., 
about 18 m. 8 E. of Columbus. 

Lithosper' mum. n. Gr. /ithos,a stone, and sperma, 
seed; the seeds being hard and shining like little peb- 
bles.] (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Boraginacee. 
They are annual or perennial herbs, or shrubs, generally 
with a thick, reddish root; flowers spiked or racemed, 
bracted, white or yellow. The most important Ameri- 
can species are, the L. officinale, the Officinal Gromwell ; 
L. latifolium, the Broad -leaved Gromwell; L. arvense. 
the Corn Gromwell, or Wheat-thief, bearing white flow- 
ers; and L. canescens, the Puccoon, bearing yellow 
flowers, 

Lithotint, n. [Gr. lithos, and Eng. tint.) A stone 
tint, dye, or color. — A process by which the effect of a 
marked or tinted drawing can be obtained on stone by 
the aid of lithography. - Fuirholt. 

| Lith’otome,n. (Gr. lithos und tome, a entting. ] (Surg.) 

An instrument used in lithotomy, to cut the bladder. 

Dunglison, 


(Nat. Hist.) A stone so formed naturally as to have 
the appearance of having been cut artificially. 
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and laying hold of the calculus, when the 
lower limb of the forceps is fixed in a 
vice, and the upper struck smartly with 
a hammer, so as to break the stone. The 
instrument is then withdrawn, and the 
fragments are afterwards voided with the 
urine. Instead of being hammered, the 
stone may be crushed, as it is the mode 
of operation which is now the most ap- 
proved, the stone being grasped by the 
blades of the instrument shown in Fig. 
1597, called the lithotriptor, one blade 
acting on the other by means of a screw. 
If fragments remain in the bladder, the 
operation is repeated from time to time. 
This operation is so simple, attended 
with so little danger, and productive of 
so little pain, as to render it, where it 
can be used, immeasurably preferable to 
lithotomy. When the calculi are very 
large or very hard, it cannot be ndopted. 

Lith’otype. n. A stereotype-plate obtained by the pro- 
cess of LITHCTYPY, q. v. 

—r a. To stereotype plates by the process of LITHOTYPY, q v. 

Lithot’y py, n. [Gr. lithos, stone. and typos, type.) The 
act or process of making a peculiar kind of stereotype- 
plates, by pressing intoa monld taken from a page which 
has been set up, a composition of gum-shellac und sand 
of a fine quality, together with a little tar and linseed- 
oil, all ina heated state. A plate is thus formed, which, 
though soft at first, becomes, when thrown into cold 
water, as hard as stone, and having, from the sand 
which it contains, a stony texture; — hence the name. 

Webster, 

Lith'oxyle, n. [Gr. lithos, and zylon, wood.) Petrified 
wood, 

Lithuania, (lith-aai’ne-a,) The former name of an 
extensive tract of conntry lying between Poland and 
Prussia, and now comprised in the Russian governments 


Fig. 1597. 


of Wilna, Grodno, and Minsk. It is very flat, generally 
| sandy, and intersected by vast marshes and bogs. Oc- 
| cupied in 1009 by a savage people whose origin is un- 
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known, L. was conqnered by the Sword-bearers and the 
Knights of Jerusalem, in the 13th century. Having 
united the independent tribes, aud concentrated his 
power, Ringold assumed the title of grand-dnke in 1230, 
and was succeeded by his son, Mendog, who embraced 
Christianity in 1255, though he abjured it in 1255. Wi- 
tenes acquired the supreme power in 1282, which he 
transmitted to his son Ghedemin in 1315. Jagellon 
came to the throne in 1381; and on the condition of re- 
ceiving in marriage Hedwige, danghter of the king of 
Poland, together with the crown of that country, he 
consented to become a Christian, and was baptized, with 
his nobles and many of his snbjects, Feb. 14, 1386. By 
the treaty of Lublin, in 1569, the two countries were for- 
mally united. Part of it passed with Poland under the 
sway of Russia, Feb. 17, 1772, and the remainder in 
March, 1794. An insurrection, which was soon sup- 
ressed, occurred in 1831. The peasants took part with 
ussia during the Polish revolt of 1848. 

Litigable, a. Subject to litigation. 

Litigant, a. [Fr., from Lat. (itiguns.] Contending in 
law ; engaged in a law. suit. 

—n. A person engaged in a legal contest or law-suit. 

Lit‘igate, v.a. [It. litigo, litigatus — lis, litis, strife, 
dispute.) To contest in law ; to debate by judicial pro- 
cess. 

b. n. To carry on a law-suit. 

Litigation, n. [L. Lat. /itigatio.) The act or pro- 
cess of litigating, or of carrying on a suit in a court of 
law or equity for the recovery of a right or claim; a 
judicial contest. 

Litigious, (li-tid'jus.) a. [Fr. litigicur ; Lat.litigiosus, 
from litigium, a dispute. See Liticate.) Wrangling; 
contentions; inclined to judicial contest; given to the 
practice of contending in law. — Disputable ; controvert- 
ible ; subject to contention. 

Litig'lously. adv. In u contentions manner. 

Litig’iousness, n. Quality of being litigious: a dis- 
position to engage in or to carry on law-suits; inclina- 
tion to judicial contests. 

Litiz, (it“ tts.) in Pennsylvania, a post- village of Lancas- 
ter co., abt. 8 m. N. of Lancaster ; pop. abt. 2,300 

Lit‘mus, n. (Chem.) A blue coloring-matter obtained 
from the Rocrella tinctaria, and moistened with a solu- 
cion of carbonate of potash. The chemical character of 
this convenient test deserves investigation. It is mach 
used by chemists as a rough test for the presence of 
free acid or alkali in a solution or gaseous mixture. It 
is generally used in the form of litmus-paper, which is 
prepared in the following manner:— Common com- 
mercial litmus is digested in water until a deep-blue so- 
lution is formed. It is then filtered, aad pieces of bibu- 
lous paper are dipped into it and dried. It often happens 
that litmus itself contains alkaline matter; in which 
case it will be necessary to add dilute acid until the 
bine color just begins to burn, when a few drops of the 
alkaline litmus solution should be added to restore the 
balance. Blue litmus-paper is burnt red by acids. Red- 
dened by being suspended for a few seconds over the 
fumes of acetic acid, it serves as a test for alkalies, 
which restore it to its original color. It is hardly ne- 
cessary to direct the student to keep litmus-paper out 
of the reach of the light and acids or alkaline fumes. — 
See ROCCELLA. 

Li'totes, n. [Gr. litos, plain.] (Rhet.) A figure, ac- 
cording to the Greek and Latin rhetoricians, in which 
an affirmative is expressed by the negative of the con- 
trary; it is, therefore, a species of irony in the ancient 
sense of the word, in which less is expressed than what 
is intended to be conveyed to the mind of the reader or 
hearer. Thus, “a citizen of no mean city” means “ of 
an illustrious city” It is a figure constantly employed 
to soften what might otherwise appear obnoxious in 
self-commendation. A 

Litram’eter, n. [dr. litra, and metron, a measure.) An 
instrument to ascertain the specific gravity of liquids, 

Li‘tre, Li’‘ter, n. [Fr. litre, from Gr, litru, a measure 
of capacity.] The French standard measure of capacity 
in the decimal system. The litre is a cubic decimetre; 
that is, a cube, each of the sides of which are 3-937 Eng- 
lish inches; it contains 61-027 English cubic inches. 
Four and a half litres are a close approach to the Eng- 
lish imperial gallon. 

Lit'ter. n. Fr. litiere, from lit, a bed, contracted from 
Lat. lectus, a bed or couch.] A bed of straw, fern, or 
other dry substance which fs placed under horses and 
cattle, in the stables, cow-houses, farm-yards, &c., for 
the purpose of keeping the animals clean and warm, 
and providing a supply of manure. For this latter ob- 
ject all sorts of dry materials ought to be carefully col- 
lected and stacked for winter use. 

A brood of young pigs, puppies, kittens, and other quad- 
pnpeds. 

—4 Vehicle formed with shafts, supporting a bed between 
thom, in which a person may be borne by men or by a 
horse, is called a litter. In the latter case it is usually 
called a horse: litter; and a similar carriage in India is 
called a palanquin, when borne by men, and howdah 
when borne by elephants. Litters or palanquins were in 
use among the ancient Egyptians. They were borne 
upon the shoulders of men (Fig. 1598), and appear to 
have been used for carrying persons of consideration 
short distances on visits, like the sedan chair of after- 
centuries in Europe. In Cant. iii. 9, we find a word 
which occurs nowhere else in Scripture, and is applied 
toa vehicle used by king Solomon. This word is ren- 
dered “chariot” in the English version, although un- 
like any other word so rendered in that version. It 
literally means a moring couch, and is generally con- 
ceived to denote a kind of sedan, litter, or rather palan- 
qutu, in which great personages and women were borne 
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from place to place. The name, as well as the object,' 
immediately suggests that it may have been nearly the 
same thing as the moving throne or seat of the Persians. 


Fig. 1598. — EGYPTIAN LITTER. 
It consists (Fig. 1599) of a light frame fixed on two 
strong poles, like those of our sedan-chair. The frame 


ES 


1 
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Fig. 1599. — PERSIAN LITTER. 
is generally covered with cloth, aud has a door, some- | 


times of lattice-work. at each side. It is carried by two 
mules, one between the poles before, the other behind. 
These conveyances are used by great persons when dis- 
posed for retirement or ease during a journey, or when | 
sick or feeble from age. But they are chiefly used by 
ladies of consideration in their journeys. In Arabia, 
or in the countries where Arabian usages prevail, two 
camels are usually employed to bear the fakht-raran, or 
litter, and sometimes two horses. When borne by 
cumels, the head of the hindmost of the animals is bent 
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Fig. 1600, — ARABIAN LITTER. 


painfully down under the vehicle. This is the most 
comfortable kind of litter, and two light persons may 
travel in it. 

Litter, v. a. To strew or scatter straw, hay, c., as a 
bed for horses, &c.; to supply with litter; to cover with 
straw or hay.— To scatter over carelessly with shreds, 
fragments, and the like. 

—v.n. To bring forth young, as swine and other small 

undrupeds. 

Litterateu r, (lé-td-rii-tur’,) n. [Fr.] One who makes 
literature his principal occupation; a literary man. 

Lit'terings, n. pl. ( Weaving.) Sticks used to keep a 
web stretched on a weaver’s beam. — Crabb. 

Littermore’, or LETTERMORE, an island of Ireland, in 
Kilkinan Bay, off the coast of Connaught. 

Littermul'lin, an island of Ireland, in the Atlantic 
Ocean, about 27 m. W. by S. of Galway. 

Lit“ tery, n. Covered with, or consisting of, litter. 

Little. a, (comp. LESS, LESSER, sup. LEAST.) C A. S. Lytel ; 
Du. luttel.) Small in size or extent; not great or large; 
diminutive; as, a little honse. — Short in duration; as, 
a little reat, a little sleep. — Small in quantity or amount; 
as, a little food. Of small dignity, power, or importance. 

“He was a very little gentleman.” —Clarendon. 

Of small force or effect; slight: inconsiderable. 

—n. A small portion, quantity, or amount; a small space; 
anything small, slight, or of inconsiderable importance: 
not much. 

—adv. In a small degree; not much: in a small quantity 
or space of time; in small degree; slightly; — Sometimes 

receded by a. 

Lit'tle Bea’ver, in Pennsylvania, a township of Law- 
rence co.; pop. abt, 1.400. 

Little Bea'ver Riv’er, in Ohio, enters the Ohio 
River from Columbiana co., near the borders of Penn- 
sylvania, 

Lit'tle Black Riv’er, rises in Ripley co., in Missouri, 
and enters Current River in Randolph co., Arkansas. 
Lit'tle Blue Creek, in Missouri, flows into the Mis- 
souri River from Jackson co. In Oct.. 1864. a force of 
Confederates, under General Stirling Price, was here at- 
tacked by a body of Union troops, commanded by Gen. | 
Curtis, and after a contest of several hours were com- 
pelled to fall back to Big Blue Creek, another small af- 
fluent of the Missouri in Jackson co. Here they took | 
a st ong position, but were soon driven from it with 
heavy loss by Gen, Pleasanton’s cavalry, and then re- 

treated into Arkansas. 
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Little Blue Riv’er, in Indiana, enters Blue Rivet 
in Shelby co. 

Little Bra‘zos, in Teras, enters the Brazos River 
from Robertson co. 

Little Brewster Island, in Massachusetts, an 
island and light-house at the N. side of the entrance to 
Boston Harbor. It exhibits a revulving-light 82 feet 
above sea-level. Lat. 42° 19 48” N., Lon. 70° 53’ 30” W. 

Little Brit’ain, iu Pennsylvania, a post-village and 
township of Lancaster co.; pop. abt. 1,822. 

Little Bro’kenstraw Creek, in Pennsylvania, 
enters the Bix Brokenstraw Creek from Warren co. 

Little Bush'kill Creek, in Pennsylvania, enters 
Bushkill Creek in Pike co. 

Little Cha’‘zy Riv’er, in New York, enters Lake 
Champlain from Clinton co. ~ 

Lit‘tle Chuck’y, in Tennessee, a P. O. of Greene 

Little Chute, (shoot,) in Wisconsin, a post-village of 
Outagamie co., abt. 105 m. N. N. E. of Madison. 

Lit'tle Clear field Creek, in Pennsylvania, enters 
Clearfield Creck in Clearfield co. 

Little Coal Riv’er, in W. Virginia, formed in Boone 
co. by the union of the Pond and Spruce forks, enters 
Coal River in Kanawha co. 

Little Comp’ton, in Missouri, a post - village of Car- 
roll co., abt. 18 m. S S. W. of La Clede. 

Little Compton, in Rhode Island, a post-township 
of Newport co. 

Lit'tle Cooley, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of 
Crawford co. 

Lit‘tle Cataw’ba Riv’er, in N. Carolina, enters 
the Catawba, or Great Catawba River, in Gaston co. 

Little Creek, in Delaware, a hundred of Kent co.; 

. Abt. 3,200. 

Lit'tle Creek, in Kentucky, a post-office of Pike eo. 

Dirie Creek Lodge, in Delaware, a post-office of 

ent co. 

Little Cuim’berland Island, in Georgia, an 
island and light-house at the 8. side of the mouth of 
Santilla River. It exhibits a fixed-light 53 feet above 
sea-level. Lat. 30° 58’ 30” N., Lon. 81° 37° W. 

Little Cuyahoga Riv’er, (ki-a-ho'ga,) enters Cuya- 
hoga River in Summit co. 

Lit'tle Dar’by Creek, in Ohio, enters Darby Creek 
abt. 14 m. S. W. of Columbus. 

Little Detroit’, in /U/inois,a post- village of Tazewell 
co., nbt. 70 m. N. of Springfield. 

Lit'tle Doe, In Tennessee, a post-office of Johnson co. 

Little Ea’gle, in Kentucky, a post-office of Scott co. 

Little Eau Claire Riv’er, (0-klatr’,) in Wisconsin, 
enters the Wisconsin River from Marathon co. 9 

Little Egg Harbor, in New Jersey, a township of 
Burlington co. 

Lit'tle Harbor Bay, in New Jersey, an inlet 
of = antic Ocean, between New Inlet and Barne- 

t Bay. 

Little Egg Harbor River, in New Jersey, rises 
in the S. central part of Burlington co., and flows S. E. 
N Burlington and Atlantic cos., into Little Egg 

arbor. 

Little Elk hart Creek, in Indiana, enters the St. 
Joseph River in Elkhart co. 

Little Falls, in Minnesota, a post- village, cap. of Mor- 
rison co., abt, 35 m. N. by W. of St. Cloud; pop. abt. 400. 

Little Falls, in New Jersey, a post-village of Passaic 
co, abt. 4 m. S. W. of Patterson. 

Little Falls. in New York, a post- village of Herkimer 
co., abt. 75 m. W. N. W. of Albany. It is a place of con- 
siderable manufacturing importance, and contains many 
handsome public and private edifices. Fp. (1880) 6,911. 
It is sometimes called ROCKTON. 

Little Falls, in Wisconsin, a post-township of Monroe 
co ; pop. abt. 550. 

Little Flat, in Kentucky, a post-office of Bath co. 

Little Flat Rock Creek, in Indiana, enters the 
Flat Rock River, abt. 7 m. N.W. of Greensburg, 

Little’ fort, in Illinois. See WAUKEGAN. 

Little Gap, in Pennsylvania, a b. O. of Carbon co. 

Little Genesee’, in New Fork, a post-village of Alle- 
ghany ch., about 250 m. W. by S. of Albany. 

Little George’town, in W. Virginia, a post-office 
of Berkeley co. 

Little-go, n. In the English universities, a cant word 
applied to a public examination about the middle of the 
course; so called because it is less strict than the final one. 

Little Grant, in Wisconsin, a post-twp. of Grant co. 

Little Green Lake, in Wisconsin, a lake of Mar 
quette co., abt. 4 m. S. of Green Lake. It covers an area 
of abt. 28q.m. The waters are very deep, and remark- 
ably pure. and the surrounding scenery is extremely fine. 

Little Gun’powder, in Maryland, a post-office of 
Baltimore co. 

Little Guyandotte, (ghi-an-dott’,) in W. Virginia, a 
river rising in the mountains of Wyoming co., and flow- 
ing N.W. into the Ohio River in Campbell co. 

Little Hiek man, in Kentucky, a post-office of Jes- 
samine co, 

Little Hock’hocking, in Ohio, a post-office of 
Washington co, 

Little Junin’ta, in Pennsylrania. See Juntata, 

Little Kanaw’ha River, in W. Firgivia, rises in 
the mountains of Webster co., and flowing a general 
N. W. course through Braxton, Gilmer, Calhoun, Wright, 
and Wood cos., enters the Ohio River at Parkersburg. 

Little Lake, in California, a post-village und town- 
ship of Mendocino co., abt. 22 m. N. W. of Ukiah; pop. 
of township abt. 600. 

Little Lake, in Louisiana, a lake on the boundary 
line between Jefferson and La Fourche Interior parishes, 
connected with Barataria Bay. 

Little Lot, in Tennessee, a post-office of Hickman co 
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Lit'tle Loy’alsock Creek, in Pennsylvania, enters 
the Loyalsock Creek in Sullivan co. 


Little Mahoney, iu Pennsylvania, a township of 


Northumberland co. 

Little Ma’honing Creek, in Pennsylvania, enters 
the Mahoning Creek in Indiana co. 

Little Marsh, in Pennsylvania, a post- village of Tioga 
co., abt. 110 m. N. N. W. of Harrisburg. 

Little Meadows, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of 
Susquehanna co. 

Little Mi’ami River, in Olio, enters the Ohio River 
abt. 6 m. abovo Cincinnati. 

Little Mid dx, in Janis, a post-village of Franklin 
co., abt. 140 m. S. S. E. of Springfield. 

Little Missouri River, rises in the N. E. part of 
Wyoming Territory, and traversing a portion of Mon- 
tana Territory, enters Dakota Territory, and joins the 
Missouri River abt. Lat. 470 30’ N., Lon. 102° 15’ W. 

Little Missouri River, in Arkansas, rises in Elk 
co., aud flowing S.E., enters the Washita River abt. 15 

m. N. of Camden. 

Little Mount, in Kentucky, a P. O. of Spencer co. 

Little Mountain, in Pennsylvania a mountainous 
ridge in Columbia co., S. of uud parallel to Catawissa 

Mountain. 

Little Mun'ey Creek, in Pennsylvania, enters 
Muncy Creek in Lycoming co, 

Little Mus‘kingum River, in Ohio, enters the 
Ohio River abt. 8 m. above Marietta. 

Lit'tleness, n. State or quality of being little; small- 
ness of size or bulk; meanness; want of grandeur or 
dignity ; penuriousness. 

Little Obi’on River, in Kentucky, enters the Mis- 
sissippi River from: Hickman co. 

Little Oemul'gee, in Georgia. See OCMULGEE. 

Little Ogee’chee, in Georgia. See OGEECHEE. 

Little Os/age, in Missouri, a post-village of Vernon 
county. 

Little Otter. in W. Virginia, a P. O. of Braxton co. 

Little Pigeon River, (pij'un,) in Tennessee, enters 
the French Broad River from Sevier co. 

Little Pi'ney Creek, in Missouri, enters the Gas- 
conade River from Pulaski co. 

Little Placentia, (p/a-sen’she-a.) a seaport of New- 
ſoundland. on the S. K extremity of the island, abt, Lat. 
47° 18’ N., Lon. 539 58’ W. 

Little Plymouth, in Virginia, a post-village of 
King and Sueen co. 

Little Port, in Jwa, a post-office of Clayton co. 

Little Prairie Ronde, in Michigun, a post-office 
of Cass co. 

Eier Racoon’ Creek, in Indiana. See Racoon 

IVER. 

Little Rai’sin River, in Michigan, enters the Raisin 
River in Monroe co, 

Little Red River, in Arkansas, rises in Van Buren 
co,, and flowing a general S.E. course, enters White 
River in White co. 

Little Rest, in New York, a post-office of Dutchess co. 

Little River, iu Alabama, enters the Alabama River 
from Monroe co. 

Little River, in California, a P. O. of Mendocino co. 

Little River, in Florida, a village of Columbia co., 
abt. 95 m. E. by S. of Tallahassee. 

Little River, in Georgia, enters the Oconce River in 
Morgan co. 

— Enters the Savannah River, het. Lincoln and Columbia cos. 

— Enters the Withlacoochee River in Lowndes co. 

Little River, in /ndiana, rises in Allen co., and flow- 
ing S. W., enters the Wabash in Huntingdon co. 

—A post-office of Allen co. 

Little River, in Kentucky, enters the Cumberland 
River in Trigg co. 

Little River, in Louisiana, enters the Washita River 
at Harrisonburg, in Catahonla par. Abt. 25 m. above its 
mouth it expands into Catahoula Luke, which covers an 
area of about 50 sq. m. 

Little River, in N. Carolina, enters Cape Fear River 
in Cumberland co. 

— Enters the Yadkin River in Richland co. 

— Enters the Neuse River in Wake co. 

Little River, in & Curolina, enters the Savannah 
River in Abbeville dist. 

— Enters Broad River in Fairfield dist. 

— Enters the Saluda in Newberry dist. 

Little River, in Tennessee, enters the Holston River 
from*Blount co., abt. 12 m. S. W. of Kuoxville. 

Little River, in T zas, formed by the confluence of 
the Leon and Lampasas rivers, in Bell co., and flows 
S. E into the Brazos, near Nashville. 

Little River, iu Virginia, enters Goose Creek in Lou- 
don co. 

—A post-office of Floyd co. 

Little River Harbor, in Maine, an arm of Machias 
Bay. 
sea-level. Lat. 44° 33’ N., Lon. 670 6“ W. 

Little River Village, in Main“, a village of Andros- 
coggin co, abt. 30 m. S. S. W. of Augusta. 

Little Rock, in Arkansas, a town, seat of justice of 
Pulaski co., and the cap. of the State, on the Arkansas 
River, abt. 300 m. from its mouth, and 1.065 m. W.S W. 
of Washington; Lat. 34° 40’ N., Lon. 839 10° W. The 
town is finely located on a bluff, or headland, which 
rises 50 ft. above the river. and is surrounded by n fer- 
tile and prosperous region. It contains many fine and 
substantial buildings, Lesides the State Arsenal and 
State Penitentiary. 

Little Rock, in Illinois, a post-village and township 
of Kendall co, about 27 m. W. S. W. of Chicago; pop. of 
township about 2,500, 

Little Rock, in S. Carolina, a P. O. of Marion dist. 


On the N. side is a fixed light. abt. 23 ft. above, 
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Little Sa’ble, in Michigan, a township of Mason co.; 
pop about 500, 

Little Saint Joseph's River, rises in Hillsdale 
co., Michigan, and flowing S. into Ohio, enters the St. 
Joseph's River of the Maumee, in Fulton co. 

Little Salt Creek, in /ndiana, enters Salt Creek in 
Mouroe co, 

Little Sandus'‘ky, in Ohio, a post-village of Wyan- 
dot co, about 54 m W. of Columbus, 

Little San’dy Creek, in New Jork, enters Lake 
Ontario from Oswego co. 

Little Schuylkill River, (skool’kil,) in Pennsyl- 
vania, enters the Schuylkill River at Port Carbon. 

Little Scio’to River, in Ohio, enters the Ohio Riv- 
er about 8 m. above Portsmouth. 

Little Sewall Mountain, in W. Virginia, u post- 
office of Greenbrier co. 

Little Sioux, in Jowa, a post-townsbip of Harrison 
co, 

Litio Sioux River, in Jowa. See INYAN YANKEE 

IVER, 

Little So’das, in New Tork, a village of Cayuga co., 
about 30 in. N. of Auburn. 

Little Sodus Bay, in New Fork, an inlet of Lake 
Ontario. in Cayuga co. It receives the Little Sodus River 

Lit'tlestown, in Pennsylvania, a post- villuge of 
Adams co., about 30 m. S W. of York. 

Little Stur’geon, in Wisconsin, a post- village of 
Door co., about 10 m. W. of Sturgeon Bay. 

Little Suam ‘ico, in Wisconsin, a small river flowing 
into Green Bay from Oconto co. 

—A post-village of Oconto co. 

Little Thib’‘et, or Bul’ti, a territory lying on the 
Upper Indus beyond the Himalaya, and forming a sort 
of debatable land between India and Turtary. It is im- 
mediately to the north of the Valley of Cashmere, with 
which it has been politically connected by conquest. It 
occupies about 8,000 sq. miles, extending in N. Lat. bet. 
34° 30’ and 36°, and in E. Lon. bet. 75° and 779. With 
an average elevation of about 7,000 ft. above the sea, B. 
is surrounded by mountains of nearly the same height 
above its own level. Hence the temperature is such 
that only snow falls in what ought to be the rainy sea- 
son, though in summer the thermometer ranges at noon 
from 70° to 90° F. European fruits are said to be plen- 
tiful. The inhabitants are of the Mongolian race, and 
chiefly Mohammedans. The only town of importance is 
Iskardoh, which sometimes gives its name to the whole 
country. 

Little Talla 
and flowing S. 
Randolph co. 

Little To’by, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Clearfield co. 

Little Toby’s Creek, in Pennsylvania, enters 
Clarion River from Elk co. 

Littleton, or Lyt'telton, Tromas, a celebrated 


‘an, rises in Carroll co., Georgia, 
. into Alabama, joins the Tallapoosa in 
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Little Wolf. in Wisconsin, a post-township of Wau- 
paca co.; pop. about 400. 

Little Wolf River, in Wisconsin, enters Wolf River 
in Waupaca co, 

Little Yad’kin, in N. Carolina, a P. O. of Stokes co, 

Little Yadkin River, in N. Carolina. See Vaxix 

Little York, in Culifornia, a post-village and town- 
ship of Nevada co., abt, 40 m. E. of Marysville; pop. of 
township about 1,500. 

Little York, in /lLinois, a post- village of Warren co., 
abont 110 m. N. W. by N. of Springfield. 

Little York, in Indiana, a post-office of Meade co. 

Little York, in Kentucky, u post-otfice of Meade co. 

Little York, in New Jersey, a P. O. of Hunterdon co. 

Little York, in New York, a P. O. of Cortland co 

—A sillage of St. Lawrence co., abt. 30 m. S. of Ogdensburg. 

Little York, in Ohio, a post-village of Montgomery 
co., about 70 m, W. S. W. of Columbus. 

Littoral. d. [Lit. littoralis.) Belonging to the shore. 

Littorale, or Litorale, (/it'to-ral, ur liliora-lai,) a 
district of the Austrian empire, extending along the N. 
coast, from Fiume to Dalmatia; area, 150 sq. m. It 
includes the towns of Trieste, Finme, and Buccari. 

Littré, Maximiuan. See page 1545 

Liturgic, or Liturgical, a. Pertaining to liturgy. 

Litur’gies, n. sing. The doctrine or theory of liturgies. 

Liturgist, n. One versed in or attached to a liturgy. 

Liturgy, n. (Gr. liturgia — leitos, public, from luos, 
the peo and ergon, work, service.] A form of public 
devotio form of prayer and thanksgiviug to Le used 
in public worship. 

Lit uus. n. [Lat.] (Geom.) The name given by Cotes to 
a spiral, of which the characteristic property is that the 
squares of the radii vectores are reciprocally propor- 
tional to the angles which they respectively make with 
acertain straight line given in position, and which is 
an asymptote of the spiral, 

(Roman Antiq.) A crooked staff, resembling a crozier, 
used by the augurs in quartering the heavens, The 
origin of the word is uncertain. 

Liudprand, bishop of Cremona in the 10th century., 
is distinguished as a diplomatist and historian. He was 
sent on two embassies to Constantinopl first in 946 
by Berengarius, then regent of Italy, and again, in 469, 
by the Emperor Otho I. to the usurper Phocas. He was 
also employed by Otho in 962 on a mission to the Pope, 
John XII, and assisted at the council of Rome, at which 
John was deposed. L. was one of the most learned men 
of his time, and has left a very amusing narrative of his 
embassy to the East, besides a history of the Emperor 
Otho the Great, and a history of Italy between 562-964, 
D. at Cremona, probably about 970. The works of L. 
form part of the great series of Pertz, entitled Monu- 
menta Germania Historica, and have been recently re- 
published in a separate form. They ure our chief 
authority for the period they treat of. 


English judge, and writer on law, was h. at Frankley, 
in Worcestershire. He studied at the Temple, was ap- 
pointed one of the judges of the Common Pleas, in 1466, 
and continued to enjoy the esteem of his sovereign, Ed- 
ward IV., and the nation, until his death, at an advanced 
age, in 1481. The memory of Judge L. is preserved by 
his celebrated treatise on Tenures, which is written in 
Norman-French, and is esteemed the principal authority 
for the law of real property in England, This work has 
been commented on by Coke, Sir M Hale, Lord Chan- 
cellor Nottingham, and other eminent lawyers. 

Littleton, in /owa, a small village of Buchanan co., 
10 m. N. W. of Independence. 

Littleton, in /linois, a post-village and township of 
Schuyler co., about 66 m. N. W. of Springfield; pop. of 
township about 1,600. 

Littleton, in Maine, a post-township of Aroostook co.; 
pop, about 700. 

Littleton, in Massachusetts, a post-village and town- 
ship of Middlesex co., about 31 m. W. N. W. of Boston; 
pop. of township (1870), 983. 

Littleton, in N. Carolina, a post-village of Halifax co., 
about 78 m. N. E. of Raleigh, 

Littleton, in New Hampshire, a post-village and town- 
ship of Grafton co., about 90 m. N. by W. of Concord; 
pop. of township abont 3,000, 

Littleton, in New Jersey, a village of Morris co., abt. 
5 m. N. of Morristown. 

Littleton, in Virginia, a post-village of Sussex co., 
about 55 m. W. of Norfolk. 

Littleton Depot, in N. Carolina, a vill. of Warren co. 

Little Trav’erse, in Michigan, a post-village, cap. 
of Emmett co., on the N. shore of Little Traverse Bay, 
about 215 m. N. of Lansing; pop. about 500. 

Little Traverse Bay, in Michigan, an inlet of 
Lake Michigan, in Emmett co. 

Little Tur’key, in %a, a P. O. of Chickasaw co. 

Little Utica, in New Fork, a P. O. of Onondaga co. 

Little Valley, in Minois, a village of Jo Daviess co., 
about 160 m. W. N. W. of Chicago. 

Little Valley, in New York, a post village and town- 
ship of Cattaraugus co., abont 38 miles E. of Dunkirk ; 
pop. of township (1870), 1,108. 

Littleville, in New York, a village of Livingston co. 

Little Wabash’ River, in /llnois, rises in Effing- 
ham co., and enters the Wabash River between White 
and Gallatin cos. 

Little Walnut Creek, in Ohio, enters the Scioto in 
Pickaway co. 

Little Waraju’, in Minnesota, enters St. Peter's or 
Minnesota River from Blue Earth co. 

Little Watts Island, in Maryland, an island and 


licht-hause in Chesapeake Bay, at the W. extremity of 
Pocomoke Bay. It exhibits a fixed ligh. 40 ft. above 


sea-level. 
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Liu kiu. See page 1547. s 

Livadia, (le-rai’de-a,) (anc. Libadeia,)a town of Greece, 
nomarchies of Attica and Bin. on the little stream 
Hercyno, 60 m. N. W. of Athens, and 3 m. W. of the Copaic 
Lake. Here are the famous cave and oracle of Tropho- 
nius, and the fountains of Lethe and Mnemosyne. 

Live, v.n. A. 8. / ybhan, lenſiun; Du. leven : Ger. leben. 
To have existence or being to exist; to be ina state o 
animation; to be alive. — To subsist; with on or by. — 
To remai to continue. — To abide; to dwell; to have 
settled residence in any place; to be permanent .— Not 
to perish; to have the principles of vegetuble life. — To 

ass life or time in a particular manner with regard to 
ambits or condition; as, to live up to the dictates of rea- 
son.— To continue in life. — To enjoy life; to be in a 
state of happiness.—To feed; to be nourished and sup. 
ported in lite; to be maintained in life; to be supported, 
as by one's labor. — To remain undestroyed. — To float; 
not to sink or founder, as a ship. 

—tv.a. To lead; to pass; to continue in, constantly or 
habitually. — To act habitually in conformity to; as, to 
live one’s prayers. 

—a. Having life, having respiration and other organic 
functions in operation, or in a capacity to operate; not 
dead; having vegetable life. —Containing fire; ignited; 
not extinct; as, a lire coal. — Vivid, as color. — Quick; 
active: in earnest; as, a lire man. 

Livelihood. n. Means of living; maintenance; sup- 

ort; subsistence; sustenance, 

Live'liness. n. Quality or state of being lively or ani- 
mated ; sprightliness: vivacity; animation; spirit. — An 
appearance of life, animation, or spirit. 

That liveliness which the freedom of the pencil makes appear.“ 
Dryden. 

Brisk ness; activity; effervescence, as of liquors. 

Live'long, (lir“long), a. Tedious; long in passing ; aa 
the livelong day. 

(Bot.) See SEDUM. 

Lively, a. Vivacious; brisk; active; alert; nimble. 
—Sprightly; animated; spirited; gleeful; airy: gay; 
jocund. — Representing life; as, a lively imitation of 
nature in poetry or painting. — Vivid; as, the lively 
colors of the prism. 

. Briskly; vigorously. — With strong resemblance 
of life. 

Livenza, (le-vain'dsa,) a river of North Italy, rising in 
Udine, and, after a course of 70 m., falling into the 
Adriatic Sea, 28 m. N.E. of Venice. 

Live’-oak, n. (Bol.) See Quercus. 

Live Oak, in Tus, a S. by E. co; area, abt. 1,200 sq. 
m. Rivers. Rio Trio, San Miguel, and Nueces rivera, 
Surface, generally level; soil, fertile. Cup. Oukville. 
Pop. about 1,000. 


Liver. n. [A. S. Afer; Ger. leber: Dan. lerer.) (Anat.) 


Tze greatest gland in the body; it is the secreting orgus 
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by which the bile is formed. It is situated in the right 
hypochondrme and epigustric regions, below the din- 
poreem, ned is of a reddish-brown color, Its forin is 
rregular, being convex ou the upper surface, and, 
irregularly concave below, very thick behind, and very 
thin in front, and in the adult it generally weighs from 
three to four pounds. It is divided into two principal 
lobes, the right and left—the former of which is by 
much the larger, They are divided on the upper side 
by a broad ligament, and below hy a considerable de- 
reasion, or farsa. Between and below these two lobes 
a a smaller lobe, called lobulus Spigelii. To the lett it 
has the fissure for the lodgment of the dustus venosus; 
on the right, the fissure for the vena cava. The lobnlus 
cundatus is a tail-like process of the liver, stretching 
downwards from the middle of the right lobe to the 
lobulus Spigelii. The liver, like the other viscera of the 
aldomen, receives an investment from the lining mem- 
brane of that cavity. — the peritoneum, which being 
reflected from it at different pointa, forms broad Lands, 
connecting the liver with the surrounding parts, 
investment of areolar tissue is ulao spread over the 
organ, extending into the interior, and forming thin 
but dense shenths to the vessels and camia, called the 
capsule of Glisson., The blood-vessels of the liver nre 
the hepatic artery and veins, and the vena porte; the 
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Fig. 1601, — THE Liver. 


A, right lobe; A, left lobe; a, depression for colon: b, depres- 
slon for right kidney and sule , cc, coronary ligament, inferior 
layer; dd, surface unco by peritonew gall bladder; ff, 
fissure for gall bindder; gg, transverse fiss jobulus quad- 
ratus; i, umbilical vein; J. bepatic duct; k, artery; 
l, ductus venosus; mm, fissure for ductus venosus; n, vena 
porte ; o, lobulus caudatus ; p, lobulua Spigelii; g. inferior vena 

r. Ossure for Inferior vena cava; sa, nal fissure. 


ca 
4 — are numerous, and the nerves are supplied 


in the pheumogastric and paruni and the hepatic 
flexus. The proper tissue of the liver is composed of a 
great number of granular bodies, of the size of millet, 
and called lobules, of a foliated appearance. The liver 
thus receives two kinds of blood, — arterial, by means 
of the hepatic 3 in small quantity, destined prin- 
cipally for the nourishmeut of the glu and venous, 
by the vena porte, in much lu quantity, from which 
the bilé is principally formed. The tributary branches, 
by the junction of which the main trunk of the portal 
vein is formed, comprise the veins which receive the 
blood from the stomach and intestinal canal, the spleen, 
pancreas, and gall-bladder, From these various sources, 
then, venous blood is poured into the liver up the vena 
rie, which divides and subdivides, like an artery, till 
Rr reaches the interlobular spaces, forming u freely 
abastomosing network throughout the organ, and con- 
stituting the interlobular veins. From these interlubular 
veins proceed, on every side, minute capillaries, which 
form dense networks, that seem to make up nearly the 
whole substance of the lobules. Through the capillaries 
the blood passes into intra-lobular veins, of which one, 
with its outspread branches, occupies the centre or axis 
of each lobule; and these intra-lobular veins, by snceces- 
sive junction and conflux, make up the truuks of the 
hepatic veins 7 which the blood of the portal vein, 
after secreting the bile, is carried from the liver, The 
secretion of bile (see Brix), through the chief and most 
obvious of the functions of the liver, is not the only one 
which it has to perform; for recent discoveries have 
shown that important changes are effected in certain 
constituenta of the blood, in its transit through this 
gland, whereby they are rendered more ft for their sub- 
sequent purposes in the animal economy. From the 
labors of M. C. Bernard, it appears that the low form 
of albuminous matter conveyed from the alimentary 
canal by the blood of the portal vein, requires to be sub- 
mitted to the influence of the liver before it can be 
assimilated by the blood. The liver also possesses the 
remarkable property of forming sugar out of the prin- 
ciples in the blood which contain no trace of succharine 
or amylaceous matter, The excretory apparat 
liver consists of the hepatic, common, and cyst 
and the 8 e biliary ducts commence by 
amall twigs in each lobule, and join, forming, where 
they emerge from the gland, the hepatic duct. This duct, 
after passing down for a short distance, is joined at an 
angle by the cystic duct from the gall-bladder, The com- 
mon duct thus formed ia called the ductus communis 
coledochus, and empties iteclf into the duodenum. The 
retention of the materials of the bile in the blood acts 
like a poison upon the nervous system, and if the sns- 
pension of secretion ix complete, death soon takes 
place, Mach of the cerebral disturbance accompanying 
dyspepsia, some forms of which ure popularly known as 
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“liver complaint,” is doubtless due to deficiency of the 
biliary secretion, and the non-elimination of certain 
deleterious constituents. For diseases of the liver, see 
Bit,, Dysrevsta, Hevartitis, &c, | 
Liver. u. One who lives. — One who lives in any par- 
ticular manner with respect to virtue or vice, happiness 
or misery: ns, a Christian Liver, n loose li. 
Liv'er-color, a. Of the color of the liver; dark red. 
Liv’‘ered, a. That las a liver ;— chiefly used in com- 
position; aa, White-dinered, 
Liv'er-grown, a. Waving s large liver, 
Liveried, (/iv'er-id,) a, Wearing a livery, as servants, 
Liv er-lenſ. n. (Bot) Same us LIVERWORT. 
Livermore, in Cul:fornia, n village of Alameda co., 
abt. 30 m. N. by E. of San José. 
Livermore. in Kentucky, a an. of McLean 
eu, abt, 22 m. S. of Owenborough, 
Livermore, in Muine, a post-township of Androscog- 
gin c.; pop, abt. 1,900. 


eries, ries, glass-works, brass and iron foundries, 
soda-works, and manufactures of watches and jewelry. 
Ship-building is carried on to a considerable extent. 
The trade of Liverpool to all parts of the globe is very 
great, and has been largely extended by the construo- 
tion and arrangement of the docks. Neurly all the raw 
cotton imported into Great Britain is brought into it; 
and from it an immense emigration takes place every 
year. L. possesses 5 noble public parks, which have a 
very striking appearance. L m by milway connected 
with all the great towns of England and Scotland; by 
steam with the principallports o Enrupe, America, Africa, 
India, and Australia, and with the principal sea porta 
of Ireland nnd Scotland; while its canal-system also 
ves it connection with the principal inland towns of 
ngland, Tonnage in and oat of L. (including Birken- 
head), for year ending June, 1877, 7,000,000 tons, the 
largest ever known, 1%. (in 1881) 562,425. 
Liverpool, a seaport-town, capitul of Kent co., New 
Livermore. in /rnnsylvania, a post-village of West. Brunswick, on Richibacto Harbor. 
moreland co,, abt, 18 in, N. E. of Greensburg. |Liv’erpool, a seaport-town, cap of Queen's co., Nova 
Livermore Centre. iu Maine, a post-village of! Scotia, on the Mersey River, abt. 75 m. S.W. of Halifax. 
Androscoggin co., nbt. 24 m. W. by N. of Augusta, Liv'erpool, in JL inets,a port-village and township of 
Livermore Falls, in Maune, u post-towuship of| Fulton co., on the Ilinois River, about 38 m. below 
Androscoggin co, Peoria; pop. of township abt. 1,800, 
Liver o sarphur, n. (Chem.) A brown-red mass. Liver I, in /odiana, u villuge of Lake co., abt. 155 
sometimes used in medicine, prepared by fusing two) m. N. N. W. of Indianapolis, 


1 poiu of potash, and sulphate of potash, 
. 


ris of carbonate of potash with one of sulphur. It 
s a compound of tersulphide of potassium, hyposul- 


vVerpool, « fortitied seaport of England, and, next to 
London, the most populous town of the British islands, 
in the co. Lancaster, on the Mersey, about 4 m, hum the 
Irish Sea, 32 m. W. by S. of Manchester, 202 m. N.N W. 
of London by railway; Lat. 54% 247 49” N., Lon, % 1” M. 
It bas a length of about 8 miles, and a breadth of about 
3g at ita widest points, L. stretches along the river, 
and has ducks and basins having an agyregrate water- 
area of nearly 400 acres, and extending for 9 m., erected 
at a coat of $05,000,000, Among the largest of the docks 
are the Brunswick, Albert, Waterloo, Prince's, Clarence, 
n, Victoria, Trafalgur, Collingwood, Wellington, 
y, Huskisson, Sandon, Salisbury, Canwla, Au. 
The streets are mostly spacions, airy, and some of them 
elegant, The older parts of the town have been greatly 
improved, while the public buildings are formed in 
a style of elegance and splendor suitable tu the taste and 
opulence of its inhabitants, The principal of these are 
the Town-Hall, erected at a cost of upwards of $550,000 
(occupying the side of a square, the other three sides 
being formed by the Exchange Buildings, the lower 
story of which is an arcaded walk), Corn-Exchange, I. 
ceum, Atheneum, Wellington Rooms, Infirmary, Work- 
honse, Bluecoat-Sehool, Dispensary, and Asylum for the 
Blind. Besides these, there is St. George's Hall, built 
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Fig. 1002. — LIVERPOOL. 


in the Corinthian order, and containing the nasize-conrts, 
a concert-room, and a bell for public meetings. The 
churches and chapela are numerons, and many of them 
of great architectnral beauty, There are also places of 
worship for almost every denomination, The charitable 
Institutions are also numerous and well conducted 
Among these may be noticed the Dispensary for distri- 
bution of medicines to the poor sick: an hospital for de 
cayed seamen and their widows and children; the Sailor's 
Home; a lidies’ charity for the relief of poor married 
women in childbed; a penitentiary for unfortunate 
women; the Strangers Friend Society nnd several others, 
The institutions established for literary and scientific 
papoa are, the Royal Liverpool Institution, where pnb- 
ic lectures are given; to this institution are attached a 
hilosophical apparatus and a museum of natnral coring 
ties, A botanic garden was also established in T801; the 
Liverpool College, a fine boilding in the Gothic style, and) 
the Mechanics’ Institute. In the centre of the area be- 
fore the town-hall is a group of bronze stutnary. supposed 
to be the largest in England, to commemorate the death 
of Lord Nelson. There is also n statue erected to the 
Duke of Wellington. The Custom Honse is a plain 
bnilding The Corn-Exchange is spacions, fronted with 
stone. The commerce of Liverpool is most extensive: 
and itis to this, rather than to mannfactures, that it owes! 
its iinportance. It has, however, sugar-refineries, brew-| 
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co, on Onon Lake, abt, 5 in. N. N. M. of Syracuse, 
I. in Ohio, A village of Madison co., abt. 25 
.of Columbus, See SUPPLEMENT. 


Liverpool, in New York, n poatvillage of Onondaga 


Liver 
m. N. 


—A post-xillage and township of Medina co., abt. 120 m. 


N. N. E. of Columbus; of township abt. 2.700. 
Liv’erpool, in Pennsylvania, a post-vill, of Perry co, 
on the Susquehanna River, abt. 20 m. above Harrisburg 


—A village of York co., about 6 m. N. of Vork. 


Liverpool. (Cape,) the name of two headlands of 
British N. America: i, at the S. side of the entrance of 
Lancaster Sound, abt. Lat, 74° N. Lon. 78° W.; 2. is in 
the Arctic Ocean, immediately B. W. of Cape Bathurst, 
Lat. 70° N., Lon, 129° W. 

Liv’er-wort, u. (Bot.) See HEPATICA. 

Livery, n. [Fr. livrés, from Hrrer, to deliver wp; in 
L. Lat. liberuta, that which is given; It, lérrra, and Sp. 
librea, livery, from Lat. libero, liberatus, to free, deliver, 
or release a debt.) The distinctive dress given by mas- 
ters to their male servants, It is said to be derived from 
the custom of the early kap of France of 4 
to the servants throughout the palace particular sets o 
clothes at the royal expense. In the days of 3 
livery was not any mark of degradation; for the duke 
von wore n prince's livery: the earl's son a duke’s; and 
so on. Cavaliers distinguished themselves nt tourna- 
ments by wearing the livery or badges of their mis- 
tresses, For a considerable period, the “ retainers “ of 
noblemen wore their masters’ livery. Their service 
lasted for one year, but so formidable did this body be- 
come, that no nobleman was at length allowed to retain 
such followers without license. Licenses and retainers 
were alike abolished in the reign of Charles II., and, 
since that period, livery has only been worn by the 
lower class of male household servants. The coachman 
is the recognized chief of the liveried corps. A servant 
in livery is addressed by his Christian name; but when 
promoted from the servant's hall to the steward's room 
company, he is distinguished by his surname. The 
word livery is also applied to the ninety-one companies 
of the city of London, the members of which wore i- 
ments in form and color resembling those of the Lord- 
18 Len Te del f possession of lands 

( . Law.) e delivery o! m of la to 
those — who hold of the king in cvpita or by 
knight's service. —The name of a writ which lay for the 
heir of age to obtain possession of the services of his 
lands at the he E hands. 

r. a. To clothe in livery. 

Liv’ery-man, n.; pl. Liv'exrmex. One who wears a 
livery, na n servant. — A freeman of the city of London, 
who, having paid certain fees, is entitled to wear the 
distinguishing dress or livery of the company or guild 
to which he belongs, and also has certain other priv- 


ilegea. J 

Livery-stable, n. A stable where horses are kept 
or stabled fur hire; a mews, 

Lives, (/irz,) n. ; pl. of lfe. See Lire. 

Live Well, in Tennessee, a post-office of Anderson 
county. 

Liv‘ia-Drusilta, a Roman em of the Clindian 
family, who was first married to Tiberius Clandins Nero, 
and forcibly taken from him by Augustns, who divorced 
his own wife in order to marry her Having nochildren 
by the emperor, he adopted her sons by her first hus- 
band, one of whom, Tiberius, became his successor. 
Livia died in the eighty-sixth vear of her age, 29. 

Liv'ia-Livilla, grond-danghter of the preceding by 
her other son, Drusus Germanicus, married! her consin, 
Drusna, son of Tiberius, and having poisoned her hus- 
band in concert with Sejanns, died in a dungeon, 35. 

Livid, a. Fr. livide; Lat bridus, from liro, to be 
black and bine.) Black and bine; of n lend color; dis 
colored, as fesh by contusion. 

Livid'ity, n. (%.) A discolored appearance of the 
skin, vither the result of external violence, or of inter- 
nal disease. When caused by external means, the livid- 
ity is called eochymosis, When the menit of drowning, 
or of venons or impure blond getting into the cirenla- 
tion. inducing lividity round the eyes, lips, and on tbe 
fingers, the discoloration is called axphyria, 

Liv'idness, n. State or quality of being livid, or ofa 
black and blue color; Lvidity 

Living, a. Iseaing continually from tho earth; run 
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ning; flowing; as, living springs. — Producing action, 
animation, and vigor: quickening; as, a living faith. 

—n. Means of subsistence; estate; livelihood. — Power 
of coutinuing life. 

“There is no licing without trusting somebody or other in some 
cases.” — L Esirunge. 

A benefice, or an ecclesiastical estate, which is granted to 
some priest or clergyman for term of life, to be enjoyed 
by him on account of his ministry. 

Liv‘ingly. adv. Ina living state. 

Liv’‘ingness, n. The state or quality of being alive. 

Livingston, Kosert, an eminent American politi- 
cian, B. in New York, 1746; in which city he practised 
the law with great success. He was one of the com- 
mittee to prepare the Declaration of Independence ; was 
appointed secretary of foreign affairs in 1780; and, 
throughout the war of the Revolution, signalized him- 
self by his zeal and efficiency in the cause. He was 
afterwards chancellor of the State of New York: and, 
in 1501, was appointed by President Jefferson, minister 
plenipotentiary to France, where, during a residence of 
several years, he was treated with marked attention by 
Napoleon, who, on his quitting Paris, presented to him 
a splendid snuff-box, with a miniature likeness of him- 
self, painted by Isabey. D. 1813. 

Lrvinestox, EDWARD, a distinguished American statesman 
and the legislator of Louisiana, B. in New York State 
in 1764. He was a brother of Robert Livingston, chan- 
cellor of that State, was educated at Princeton College, 
and was culled to the Bar in 1785. In 1794 he was 
elected member of Congress, and distinguished himself 
by his opposition to the Alien and Sedition Bills. He 
belonged to the party then called Republican, and since 
Democratic. In 1801 he retired from Congress, and ac- 
cepted the two offices of Mayor of New York, and at- 
torney-generul for the district of New York. In conse- 
quence of pecuniary difficulties in the latter office, 
occasioned by his own negligence and the fraud of an 
agent, he quitted New York in 1804, thus losing his fair 
prospects of advancements; and having given up hix 
Le aif to the State, settled nt New Orleans. He soon 
took a high place at the Bar, served under Gen. Jackson 
against the English, in 1814; and, in 1820, became a 
member of the legislature of Louisiana, and was em- 
ployed to revise the municipal law. His next task was 
to draw up a new code of criminal law for the State, 
the existing laws being a confused mass of French, 
Spanish, and English. On this code his fame rests. His 
manuscript was burnt the night it was finished, and he 
did the work over again, at the cost of two yeurs’ labor. 
In 1829 he became Senator of the United States, Secre- 
tary of State under President Jackson, and, in 1833, am- 
bassador to France; when he succeeded in recovering 
long-delayed compensation for injuries to American 
commerce during the empire. While at Paris he was 
chosen Foreigu Associate of the Academy of Sciences. 
D. 1536. 

Livingston, in Alabama, a post-villuge, cap. of Sump- 
ter co., abt. 68 m. S. W. of Tuscaloosa. 

Livingston, in Georgia, a post-office of Floyd co, 

Livingston, in /linois,a N. by E. central co.; area, 
abt. 1 sq.m, Rivers. Vermilion and Mason rivers, 
besides many smaller streams. Surface, level; soil, fer- 
tile. Cap. Pontiuc. 

—A post-village and township of Clarke co., abt. 14 m. W. 
of Terre Haute. 

Livingston, in Louisiana, a S. E. parish ; area, about 
900 sq.m. Rivers. Tickfuh and Amité. Lakes Maurepas 
aud Pontchartrain wash its S. E. border. Surface, mostly 
level; soil, fertile. Cap. Springfield. 

Livingston, in Michigan, a S. E. co.; area, about 576 
sq.m. Rivers. Shiawassee, Red Cedar, and Huron rivers. 
Surface, undulating; soil, very fertile. Min. Irun-ore 
and salt. Cup. Howell. 

A village of Livingston co., abt. 40 m. W. N. W. of Detroit. 

Livingston, iu Mississippi, a village of Madison co., 
abt. 20 m. N. by W. of Jackson. 

Livingston, in Missouri, a N.W. central co.; area, 
abt. 530 sq. m. Rivers. Grand River of the Missouri, aud 
numerous smaller streams. Surface, generally level ; 
zail, fertile. cup. Chillicothe. 

Livingston, in New Jersey, a t-village and town- 
ship of Essex co., abt. 10 in. W. by N. of Newark; pop. 
of township (1870), 1.158. 

Livingston, in New York, a W. co.; area, about 540 
sq. m. Rivers. Genesee River, and numerous smaller 
streams, besides several considerable lakes. Surface, 
agreeably diversified; soil, fertile, especially along the 
streams. It generally produces more wheat than any 
other co. in the State, except Oneida. Cup. Genesee. 
Pop. in 1880, 39,573. 

A post-township of Columbia co.; pop. abt. 2,014. 

Livingston, in Tennessee, a post-village, cap. of Over- 
ton co., abt. 100 m. E. by N. of Nashville. 

Livingston, in Teras, n post-village, cup. of Polk co., 
abt. 250 m. E. by N. of Austin. 

Livingstone, Davin, a Scottish traveller and mis- 
sionary, born at Blantyre, near Glasgow, about 1817. 
Though descended from a respectable line of Highland 
ancestors, his parents were in humble circumstances; 
and his father, who kept a small tea-dealer’s shop at 
Hamilton, is represented by his son, in the uutobiograph- 
ical sketch prefixed to his Travels,as having been much 
too honest and conscientious to become a wealthy man. 
He died in 1856, having lived to witness the fruits of 
that love of honest industry, active exertion, and benev- 
olence which he early instilled into the breast of his 

son. David L., sent as a youth to earn his livelihood in 
tne cotton-mills of Blantyre, was, even at that time, pos- 
sessed with a genuine love of learning. Enabled by 
hard labor to purchase the means of gratifying his 
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thirst for information, he pursued his studics at Glas- 
gow during the winter months, resuming his occnpation 
at the mills during the summer vacation of the classes. 
In this way he contrived to pick up some acquaintance 
with the classical writers, and at the age of 17 could 
repeat portions of Horace and Virgil. As he grew to 
manhood, he resolved to devote himself to missionary 
lite, cherishing a hope that Africa or China would be 
the scene of bis labors. His wishes in this respect were 
realized; for after having studied medicine a few years, 
during which period he attended oue or two courses of 
theological lectures by the late Dr. Wardlaw, and hav- 
ing been admitted a licentiate of the Faculty of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, in 1838, he offered himself to the 
London Missionary Society fur missionary work in Af- 
rica, and his offer was accepted. Having been ordained 
to the pastoral office in 1840, he soon after left England 
for Port Natal, where he became acquainted with his 
countryman, the Rev. Robert Moffat, one of the most 
active and enterprising of African missionaries, whose 
daughter he eventually married; and she accompanied 
him in his travels until her premature death in 1862. 
From 1840 till his return to England at the close of 
1856, he labored perseveringly as one of the agents of 
the London Missionary Society at Kuruman, Mabodson, 
and other stations in S. Africa, and made several expe- 
ditions into the interior. He became acquainted with 
the language, habits, and religious notions of several 
savage tribes, and twice crossed the entire continent a 
little S. of the tropic of Capricorn, from the shores of 
the Indian Ocean to those of the Atlantic. In May, 
1855, the Victoria, or Patron’s Gold Medal, was bestowed 
upon him by the Royal Geographical Society, for hav- 
ing “traversed 8. Africa from the Cape of Good Hope by 


Liv’ius. 
Livonia, (i. von-.) ¶ Russ. LIFLIAÑDUA; Ger. LIVLAND, 


Lake Ngami to Linganti, and thence to the W. const, in 
10 S. Lat.“ In 1855, Dr. L. retraced his steps eastward; 
and having again traversed those regions as far us Lin- 
ganti, followed the Zambesi down to its mouths upon 
the shore of the Indian Ocean, thus completing the en- 
tire journey across 8. Africa, He returned to England 
at the close of 1856, having been absent 16 years, during 
which, while endeavoring to spread the blessings of 
Christianity among the savages, he had made many im- 

rtant geographical discoveries. In all his various 
3 Dr. L. had travelled over no less than 
11.000 miles of African territory; and he had come back 
laden with sound and useful knowledge; for by his as- 
tronomical observations he had determined the sites of 
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numerous places, hills, rivers, and lakes, nearly all of 


which had been hitherto unknown, while he had seized 
upon every opportunity of describing the physical fea- 
tures, climatology, and geological structure of the coun- 
tries which he had explored, and had pointed out many 
new sources of commerce as yet unknown. It is impos- 
sible at present to form a proper estimate of the value 
of Dr. L.’s explorations in S. Africa, considered merely 
in a commercial point of view. He propounded his 
views on the question of African civilization by recom- 
mending the growth of cotton upon an extensive scale 
in the interior of that continent, and the opening up of 
commercial relations with the S. African tribes, as meas- 
ures likely to contribute to the abolition of the slave- 
trade, and to advance the cause of civilization. In 
March, 1858, he returned to Africa, accompanied by a 
small band of assistants, sent out by the British gov- 
ernment. He entered Lake Nyassa, Sept. 2, 1861, and 
made further explorations. His wife, 4 8 had accom- 
panied him in many of his perilous journeys. died of 
fever at Shupanga, April 27,1862: and what was termed 
the Zambesi Expedition was recalled in July, 1863. Dr. 
L. reached London July 20, 1864; and after giving in- 
teresting particulars respecting his discoveries, and mak- 
ing arrangements for other explorations, again quitted 
England in April, 1865. In March, 1867, it was reported 
that Dr. L. had fallen in a skirmish with the natives 
near Lake Nyassa; but in 1869, a letter dated July, 
1868, was received from him,in which he claims to have 
made several new and important discoveries. This let- 
ter, besides giving many very interesting details con- 
cerning the regions through which he had travelled, 
states that the reul springs of the Nile rise about 400 m. 
S. of the nost southerly portion of Victorin Nyanga, — 
in fact, S. of all the lakes, except Bangwealo; and that 
on April 2, 1867, he disoovered Lake Liemba, bet. Lat. 
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11° and 12° S, Since the above letter noth'ng positive 
was known of him until he was discovered far in the 
interior by Stanley, who was sent out by the New York 
Herald to discover his whereabouts. Dr. L. wrote 
Travels and Researches in South Africa (1857), and Ez- 
pedition to the Zambesi and its laries (1865). Died 
May 4, 1873, at Itaca, Central Africa. In 1874 his re- 
mains were rags to England, and interred in West- 
minster Abbey. His Last Journals were published sim- 
ultancously in England and the U. S., in 1875. See 
Blaikie's Life of. (Loud. and N. V., 1881.) 
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Livingston, in Ky., a W. co., adjoining IIls.; a. abt. 


280 sq: m. R. Ohio, Cumberland, Tennessee. Sur., un- 

dulating; soil, fertile. Min. Limestone. Cap. Smithland. 

Pop. (1880), 9,165.—Liv'ingstoneville, in N. F., 

A pv. of Schoharie co abt. 30 m. W.8.W. of Albany. 
e LIVY. 


or LIEFLAND.] A maritime govt. of European Russia, on 
the Baltic, having N. the govt. of Revel, E. Luke Peipus, 
separating it from the govts, of St. Petersburg, Pskov, 
and Vitebsk, S. Courland., and W. the Gulf of Livonia; 
Lat. bet. 50° 30’ and 56° 20’ N., Lon. bet. 240 and 28° E. 
Length, N. to S., 150 m., average breadth, 117 m.; area, 
including the island Gsel in the Baltic, 17,500 sq. m. 
The coast and the greater part of the surface is flat and 
marshy, except in the districts of Venden and Do 
where there are some hills of considerable elevation; 
Eierberg, one of these, being nearly 1,100 feet high. 
The soil is only of moderate fertility, but being abun- 
dantly watered, by proper manuring it is rendered very 
productive. There are several lakes, the principal, Virt- 
serf, 24 m. long, by from 2 to 6 m. in breadth, communi- 
cates with Lake Peipus by the Embach. Rivers. Dwina, 
Evst, Bolder-Aa, and Bmbach. Prod. Rye, wheat, bar- 
ley, and oats. The rearing of cattle is carried on toa 
large extent. Manuf. Cotton and woollen stuffs, glass, 
sugar, and tobacco. The forests also are an important 
source of wealth, and supply excellent timber. The 
fixheries, both on the coast and in the fresh waters, are 
important, Chalk, alabaster, and other calcareous ma- 
terials are abundant. Z. was visited by some Baltic 
traders from Bremen in 1158. A mission of German 
monks converted the natives to Christianity in 1186. 
The Sword-bearers subdued the country in 1237. Ket- 
tler, the last grand-master of the order, abdicated his 
wer in favor of Poland in 1561. It was transterred to 
weden by the treaty of Oliva, May 3, 1660. Peter I. 
(the Great) of Russia, made himself master of the coun- 
try in 1710, and it was annexed to Russia by the treaty 
of Nystadt, Aug.: 0, 1721. Alexander II. liberated the 
serfs of Livonia Sept. 24, 1818. Pop. 990,784. 
Livo’nia, or Riga, (Gulf of.) an inlet of the Bal- 
tic Sea, between Courland aud Livonia: Lat. bet. 57° and 
68° 30“ N., Lon. bet. 22° and 24° E. Ert. 100 m. long, 
and 80 broad. 
Livo'n ia. in Indiana, a post-village of Washington co., 
abt. 100 m. S. of Indianapolis, 
Livonia, in Michigan, a township of Wayne co.; pop. 
about 1,652. 
Livonia, in New Turk, a post-township of Livingston 
8 ; 


co. 

Livorno, (le- vorn,) a town of Italy, in Piedmont, on 
the Po, 17 m. W.S.W. of Vercelli. It has a trade in cat- 
tle and wool. Fop. 4,500. 

A more or less con- 
siderable part of a book published separately; a part; 
a number. — Delivery of goods by the seller to the buyer. 

Livre, (leevr,) n. [Fr., from Lat. ibra, a pound.) (Nu- 
mis.) An ancient French coin. There were livres of 
different values, the most important being the Livre 
Tournois (of Tours), which was cousidered the standard, 
and the Livre Purisis(of Puris), which was equal to Ẹths 
of a livre Tournois. In 1745, the livre was superseded 
by the franc (80 francs = 81 livres Tournois. — L. was 
also the ancient French unit of weight, and was equal to 
17:267 oz. avoirdupois. The kilogramme, of which the 

mme is the unit, has taken its place. 

Livu'ma, a considerable river of Africa, which falls 
into the Indian Ocean near Cape Delgado. 


Liv’y, (Titus Livivs PataviNvs,) an illustrious Roman 
historian of the Augustan age, B. at Patavium (now 
Padua), a town of N. Italy, B. c. 59, according to Va: 
or in 61 according to Cato. The records of his life, like 
those of many others of the literary men of antiquity, 
are meagre and unsatisfactory — the materials necessary 
to form a connected narrative having been supplied by 
the imaginations of some of his biographers. After 
passing the early portion of his life, perhaps in his 
native town, he appears to have gone to Rome during 
the reign of Augustus, where his literary talents soon 
obtained for him the favor and patronage of the emperor. 
As an xdmirer of the ancient institutions of his country, 
Livy attached himself in opinion to the party of Pompey, 
and considered him as the greatest pf statesmen and 
heroes; but Augustys, entertainiug 4 sinoere regard for 
the historian, did not allow his friendship and patronage 
to be affected hy Palle opinions, though they seemed 
to call iu question the right by which he ruled the 
destinies of Rome. Having spent the greater part of his 
life in the metropolis, he returned in old age to the town 
of his birth, and there died A. D. 18, in the 77th year of 
his age. The preceding short statement contains all the 
authentic facts which have descended to us in con- 
nection with the personal history of Livy. Many other 
particulars are related by writers who profess to record 
the life of the Roman historian; but these are either 
altogether illusory, or rest upon evidence which will not 
bent examination. Livy has érected for himself an en- 
during monument in his Histary af Rame. This great 
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work, which he modestly designated Annales (Annals), 
contained the history of the Roman state from the 
earliest period till the death of Drusus B. o. 9, and origi- 
nally consisted of 142 books. Only 35 of these have 
descended to us; of the others, with the exception of 
two, we possess Epitomes, or short summaries, but the 


books themselves have been entirely lost. The existing 
books were bronght to light at various times; some of 
them towards the middle of the sixteenth century, and 
a fragment of the ninety-first book appeared for the 
first time in 1772. The hope, so long entertained by 
the learned, that the lost books would yet be recovered, 
seems now to have yielded to despair. From internal 
evidence there appears to be reason for believing that 
the history was divided by the author into derades, or 
portions each containing ten books. The first decade, 
which embraces the history till B. c. 294, is entire; the 
second is lost: the third, fourth. und the first five books 
of the fifth. containing the history from B. c. 219 to B. o. 
167, also remain to us. Of the other books nothing has 
been preserved except some inconsiderable fragments. 
Livy makes no pretensions to the character of a critical 
historian, and thus. in some degree, escapes from the 
charge which may be fairly alleged against him. of not 
consulting the public records His style may be pro- 
nounced almost faultless: and « great proof of its ex- 
cellence is, that the charms with which it is invested 
are so little salient, and so equilly diffused, that no one 
feature can be selected for special eulogy, but the whole 
nnite to produce a form of singular beanty and grace 

LixIv'iate. v.a. To convert into lye by lixiviation. 

Lixivia’tion, u. (C:em.) The process of washing or 
steeping certain substances in a fluid, for the purpose 
of dissolving « portion of their ingredients, und so sepa- 
rating them from the insoluble residue. Thus, wood ash 
is lixiviated with water to dissolve ont the carbonates 
of soda and potash from the insoluble parts. 

Lixiv'ium, u [Lat.. lye.) (Cm.) A solution formed 
by the process of lixiviation: a lye. (o.) 

Li xuri. (- re.) a town of Greece, in the island of 
Cephalonia, 5 m. N. of Argostoli. It is the seeof a Greek 
bishop, and the commercial rival of Argostoli. Pop. 6,500. 

Liz‘ard, n. [Fr. lézard; Lat. lacerta.) (Zodl.) See 
LACERTIDÆ 

(Astron.) See LACERTA. 

(Naut.) A piece of rope, sometimes with two legs and 
one or more iron thimbles spliced into it; — used for 
various purpeses. — Worcester, 

(Her.) The reptile usually so called; or, a beast some- 
what resembling the wild-cat, and said to be found in 
several countries of Northern Europe, represented with 
brown fur, and large spots of a darker shade. 

Lizard. in Jowa,a township of Pocahontas co. 

Lizard Island, un island in the S. Pacific Ocean, 
lying Of the E. coast of Australia; Lat. 14° 40’ S., Lon. 
145° K. 2 

Lizard Point, the most S. promontory of England, 
co. Cornwall, on the British Channel, 23 m. E. S. E of 
Land’s End; Lat. 49° 57’ 55” N., Lon. 50 IV 17” W. 
(Fig. 621.) The Lizard is famous in navigation. from its 
being the point whence ships tuke their departure from 
the Channel. It is surmounted by two licht-houses, near 
each other, with fixed lights, the lantern of one being 
225 feet, and the other 221 feet above sea-level. 

Lizard River, in Jowa, enters the River Des Moines 
near Fort Clark. 

Lizard Tail. n. (Bot.) See Saururvs, 

Llama, (Lm, n. | Zoél.) A genus of ruminant animals, 
family Cumelide. It bears a strong resemblance to the 
eamel, and may be looked upon as the representative 
of that animal in this hemisphere, being confined to 8. 
America. Their teeth are very similar to those of 
camels, but their backs are not furnished with humps; 
their tails are short and hairy, their toes slender, and 
their soles narrow and separated in front. In Pern, 
where they are principally found, they live in a wild 
state, in herds of sometimes one or two hundred. The 
ancient Peruvians. however, completely snbdued and 
domesticated the Ilama as a beast of burden; and to 
fhem it answered all the purposes of the camel or drom- 
edary of the Old World. In a wild state, the herd keeps 
a careful look-out, and when disturbed gallops off with 
groat rapidity. There are two distinct species found in 
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South America—the Llama vicuna, and the Llama 
guanacu. They both inhabit the Peruvian Alps, the 
Pampas, and the mountains of Chili, extending as far 
as the Straits of Magellan. The former animal, the 
vicuna, is principally found in the most elevated land 
and mountains of Bolivia and Chili. This species is 
quite wild, aud hitherto has defeated all attempts of the 
aborigines to domesticate it; and has an awkward habit! 
of Jumping and kicking with its hind legs. The guanaco 
is the characteristic quadruped of the plains of Pata- 
gonia, aud is very common over the whole of the tem- 
perate parts of South America. They live in herds, but 
are easily domesticated after being caught. In their 
babits they resemble n flock of sheep, and, when caught, 
appear to hive no idea of defending themselves, Two 
other species of llama, which are thoroughly domesti- 
cated, are also mentioned by travellers, — the L. gluaca, 
which is of a whitish color, and has long slender legs; 
and the L. paoos, which is of a blackish hue, and has 
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short legs. The wool of llamas is made into cords and 
sacks, as well as into stuffs for ponchos, &c.; and in 
Mexico the bones are converted into instruments for 
weaving the wool. The dung is also used for fuel. The 
llama is, however, rapidly disappearing, and its place is 
being supplied by the more useful and profitable Euro- 
pean sheep. 

Llanbadarn Fawr, (lan-bad-arn'vour,) a town of 
Wales, co. Cardigan, I m, from Aberystwith; pop. 13,000. 

| Llandeilo Fawr, (/un-di’lo vour,) a town of England, 
in S. Wales, co. Cauermarthen, on the Towy, 13 m. E. N. E. 
of Caermarthen ; pop. 6,000. 

Llandeilo Forma tion, or Flags, n. (Geol.) 
This division, forming the base of the Silurian system, 
consists of hard, dark-colored flags, sometimes slightly 
micaceous, frequently cal- 
careous, and especially dis- 
tinguished by containing 
the large trilobites Asa- 
phus Buchii (Fig. 1606), and 
A. tyrunus. There are also 
several genera of mollusca 
in this deposit; and it is 
an interesting fact. that, 
with many extinct forma 
of testacea peculiar to the 
lower Silurian rocks, such 
as orthoceras, pentemerus, spirifer, and productns, oth- 
ers are associated belonging to genera still existing, as 
nautilus, turbo, buccinum, turritella, terebratula, and 
orbicnla. The L. flags are represented in this conntry | 
by the Utica slates, but it is chiefly in Wales that they 
exhibit that fissile character which has given them the 
name of flags. 

Lianelly, (lan- et,) a senport-town of Wales, county 
Cuermarthen, at the mouth of the Bury River, 13 miles 
S. E. of Caermarthen. L. is situated in the midst of the 
rich mineral basin of 8. Wales. In the neighborhood 
are several large collieries, which supply excellent coal, 
large quantities of which are exported to France, Spain, 
and the Mediterranean. It contains also large copper- 
works and iron-foundries. Pop. 12,500. 

Llangollen, (lan-goth'len,) a town of North Wales, co. 
Denbigh, picturesquely situated on the Dee, 22 m. S. W. 
of Chester. It is a great resort for tourists, on account 
of the beauty of the famous vale of Llangollen. Sfanuf. 
Flannels. Pop. 6,500. 

Lla’no, in Texas, a river rising on the N. slope of the 
Comanche Mountains, and after a general E., N.E , and 
S. E. course through Kimble and Mason co., enters the 
Colorado River from Llano co. 

—A S. central co.: area, about 750 sq.m. Rivers. Llano 
and Colorado rivers. besides several smaller streams. 
Surface, uneven; soil, fertile. Cup. Llano. Ip. in 
1880, 4,962. 

A post-village, cap. of the above co., on the Llano River, 
about 70 m. N. W. of Austin. 

Lin nos. (Sp., from Lat planus, level.] The name given 

to the tropical plains of S. America, continuations north- 

ward of the forest plains of the Amz on. Their area is 
about 350,000 sq. m., and the whole are destitute of trees. 

They consist of low table-lands, nearly barren for the 

most part. sloping at first, and then ranging at a dead 

level between the Amazon and the Caribbean Sea. 

These are called the Llanos altos, The larger plains ure 

lower, but also nearly barren, the soil being sand over 

calcareous rock, without rocks or pebbles. Although 
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without cultivation, grasses and a few bushes cover 
rts of these plains —See PAMPAS. 


Llanrwst, (lan-rosst’,) a town of N. Wales, co. Den- 


bigh, on the Conway, 12 m. from Conway; pev. 4,000. 
D. Letters standing for Doctor of Laws, the title of 
an honorary degree, 


Llierena, (l-yai-ravna.) a town of Spain, prov. of Es- 


tremadura, 63 in. from Seville; pop. 7,000. 


Llewellyn, eie. ellen.) in Pennsylvania, a post- village 


of Schuylkill co., about 5 m. S. W. of Pottsville. 


Lloyd, or Loy, (loid,) in New York, u post-township of 


Ulster co. 


Lloyd, or Lorp, in Wisconsin, a post village of Richland 


00. about 10 m. N. N. E. of Richland Centre. 


Lloyd's List, (loidz.) An English periodical publica- 


tion, which contains a full account of shipping intelli- 

ence. It derives its name from Lloyd's coffee - Louse, 
in London, long celebrated us the resort of all classes 
connected either with the mercantile or shipping inter- 
est; and is of great importance in supplying full, trust- 
worthy, and early maritime information. It has been 
in existence since 1716. 

Lloyd’s Neck, in New York, a peninsula of Long 
Island. between Huntingdon Harbor and Oyster Bay. 

Lloyds'ville, in Ohio, a village of Belmont co. 

Lloyd’town, a village of York co., Upper Canada, abt. 
36 m. N. of Toronto. 

Llumayor, (!-yoo-ma’yor,) a town of Spain, in the 
island of Majorca, in the Mediterranean, 18 miles from 
Palmas: . 8,000. 

Lo. interj. [A. S. la, from locian, to look.) Look; see; 
behold; observe. 

Lo’a, a seaport-town of Peru, at the mouth of a river of 
the same name; Lat. 21° 30’ S., Lon. 70° W. 

Leach, Cen. [Fr. loche.] (Zoél.) The common name 
of the genus Cobitis, including soft-rayed fishes of the 
family Cyprinide. The common Loach of Europe, G 
barbatula (Fig. 
1607), is a small 
fish often found 
secreted under 
stones in small, 
shallow, clear 
st Rien a nd 
which swims 4 
rapidly away Fig. 1607. — Lon, 
when disturbed (Cobitis barbatula.) 
by moving the stone. It seldom exceeds four inches in 
length; has six barbules abont the mouth; feeds on 
worms and aquatic insects; nnd the flesh is accounted 
excellent. The head, back, and sides are clouded, and 
spotted with brown on a yellowish-white greund; the 
fins spotted with dark-brown; and the belly and under 
surface white. 

Load, (Iod,) n. [A. S. hlad, lad.) A burden; weight; 
freight; cargo. — A large quantity borne or sustained ; 
as, u cart-load.— That which is borne with pain or diffi- 
culty: a grievous weight; un incumbrance; as, a load 
of guilt, a load of care. — Oppression or violence of 

OWS. 
And Muestheus laid bard load upon bis helm."— Dryden. 

—A quantity of food or drink that oppresses, or as much 
as can be borne. 

-r. a. =, Icel., and O. Ger. Maden to load. See Laux. ] 
To lade; to burden; to freight; to put on or in some- 
thing to be carried, or as much as can be carried. — To 
encumber; to lay on or put in that which is borne with 
pain or difficulty.— To make heavy by something added 
or appended; as, to bad a whip.— To bestow or confer 
on in great abundance; as, to load with favors. — To 
charge, as a gun. 

Loader, n. He who londa. 

Load'ing. n. A cargo; n burden.—Also, anything that 
makes part of a load. 

Load’-line,n. (Naut.) The supposed line of deepest 
immersion, when a ship is fully laden. Vessels are 
usually so built that the immersion shall be deeper aft 
than forward. 

Load’-star, u. The pole-star; the cynosure; the lead- 
ing or guiding star. 

Load’stone. See MAGNET, (NATURAL) 

Loaf, (ld /.) u.: pl. Loaves, (lovz.) (Sax. Alaf, laf; Goth. 
fe, bread, food.) A mass of bread. as it is formed by 
the baker; a mass or lump, as of sugar; any thick mass, 

p n. * spend time in idleness; to be idle; to lounge. 
(Low, 

Loafer, n. Ger. léufer,a runner, from laufen. to run. ] 
An idler; an idle lounger; a mischievous person; a va- 
grant. (An American word.) 

Loaf-sugar,n. Refined and compact sugar, discolured 
by draining. and made in a mould. 

Loam, n. A. S. lam ; Du. leem; Lat. limus, slime, mud, 
from its sticky quality related to lime, q. v.] (Agric.) 
A term generally applied to a dark-colored, rich mould, 
principally composed of dissimilar particles of earth and 
decomposed vegetable matter. L. is moderately cohesive, 
and therefore neither retentive of moisture, like clay, 
nor too ready to part with it, like a sandy soil. Itisa 
continued source of carbonic acid, us almost every par- 
ticle of it is surrounded by an xtmosphere of that 
which is absorbed by the roots of plants, and replaced 
by atmospheric air, to be again converted into carbonic 
acid. Upon this transformation, the influence of loam 
on vegetation may be readily understood; it does not 
itself nourish plants, but it presents to them a slow and 
lasting source of carbonic acid, which is absorbed by the 
roots. 

To cover with loam. 

Loam’y, a. Consisting of loam; partaking of the na- 
ture ot loam, or resembling it. 

L. Soil, (Agric.) A soil in which clay exists; it is 
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aalled heavy or light, as the clay may be more or less abun- 
dant; and sandy, gravelly, or calcureus, us these earths 
predominate respectively in the composition. In gen- 
eral, loamy soils are more fertile than sand or chalk ; 
but the fertility of one soil is always to a certain extent 
relative to the nature of the subsvil, and to the local 
climate, 

Loami, or LaouI, in Ilinois, a post- village and town- 
ship of Sangamon co., about 10 miles S. W. of Spring- 
field. 

Loan, (n) n. [A. S. len, a loan, gift; Du. ven; Ger. 
lehen; Icel. len, lien, feudal tenure. See Lenp.) Act 
of lending; a lending. — That which is lent. — Permis- 
sion to use; grant of the use. 

(Law.) A contract by which the use of anything is 
given under condition of its being returned to the 
owner. A loan is said to be gratuitous when the borrower 
receives the thing for his own benefit, without payment 
of hire or reward to the lender. There are two kinds 
of gratuitous loans, — the one called mutuum, for use 
and consumption, an equivalent in kind to be returned; 
the other a commodutum, which is the loan of u specific 
thing, to be used and returned in individuo. In loan 
by way of mutnum, the parties stand in the relatiou of 
debtor and creditor to each other; in loan by way of 
commodatum, they are known in law as borrower and 
lender. A loan of money is a mutuum: of » horse or 
book, a commodatum. It is of the very essence of a com- 
moditum, that the loan be gratuitous; for if anything 
be paid for the use of the chattel, then the contract is 
one of letting and hiring. In a loan by way of mu- 
tunm, the chattel lent becomes the absolute property 
of the borrower, to do what he pleases with it, and to 
use it in any way he thinks fit: but in loan by way of 
commodatum, the temporary right of possession and 
user only is transferred, and the borrower is conse- 
quently obliged to render back the identical thing lent. 
As regards the borrower, he has » right to receive and 
hold the thing borrowed; but only as the property of 
th. lender, For many purposes he is, in the eye of the 
law, in the position of owner; and certain of the rights 
of an owner are conferred upon him, as against every 
one but the owner. The borrower has a right to use the 
article borrowed, but only to use it. Ile has no more 
right to lend it than he hus to give it away or sell it. 
He is expected to taku as much care of it as if it were 
his own property under the like circumstances, and is 
liable for any damage arising from even slight negli- 
gence. He is, however, not liable, if the thing be lost 
through no impru lence or negligence of his. The bor- 
rower is not liable for such injury as naturally results 
from the use of a thing; but,on the other hand, he is 
bound to pay all the expenses or charges which 
naturally result from or accompany the use. A lender 
has no right to compensation for loss through want 
of the care or skill which he had no right to ex- 

t. If he lends a thing for an illegal act, he is no 
longer a lender in the eye of the law, but an accomplice 
in the wrong done. If the thing lent be used according 
to the purpose for which it was lent, and is lost or per- 
ishes, not through the default of the borrower, then the 
owner shall bear the loss. If it be used iu any other 
manner than according to the lending, then, in what- 
ever manner it may perish, if it be not by default of 
the owner, the borrower shall be liable for the loss. 
Thus, if a horse is lent for an ordinary ride along the 
high road, and the borrower takes it off the high road 
into wet and slippery ground, and the horse slips and 
breaks his knees, or is otherwise injured, then the bor- 
rower must make good the loss. If the borrower keeps 
the thing borrowed after it is his duty to return it, or 
after a rensonable time after it hus been demanded, then 
his relation to the lender changes totally. and he be- 
comes liable for any loss or injury that may occur, al- 
though wholly without his fault. The borrower has no 
right to detain the thing borrowed for any antecedent 
debt due to him, nor can he set up a right to detain the 
chattel for payment of necessary expenses incurred by 
him in the keeping and preserving it. In the case of a 
mutuum, the borrower is bound to restore at a time 
agreed upon, or within a reasonable period after re- 
quest. an article of the same kind and quality as the 
one originally lent to him. This is essential to the 
character of a mutuum, for if by agreement an article 
of different kind is to be returned, then the contract is 
not a mutnum, but an exchange or sale. As the right 
of property is transferred by mutuum, go is also the risk 
of loss; and hence if the thing borrowed is destroyed 
before it cun be used, the borrower is nevertheless bound 
to pay to the lender the equivalent which he owes at 
the time appointed Such is loan in its strictly legal 
signification ; but, in common phraseology. the term is 
used even when compensation is included, which legally 
comes under the designation of hiring. Money lent at 
so much per cent. is also called a Joan. A loan of 
money to be used for hire is a loan for use and con- 
sumption, the identical thing lent not being intended 
to be returned, but its equivalent in value and kind. 

Puhlis loan, is the name given to money borrowed by 
the State, which constitutes the National Dest, g. v. 

Loan able. a. That may be lent. (R.) 

Loan -oſſlee, u. An office in which loans are nego- 
tiated. — Simmonds, 

Loan’er,n. A lender. (x.) 

Loan’da, or Loanpo, an island of Africa, immediately 
off the W. coast of Angola. Ext. 20 m. long, average 
breadth 1 m. 

Lonug o. n maritime kingdom of S. W. Africa, extend- 
ing from Cape Lopez. in Lat. 0° 448, to the river 
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the country, which is mountainous in the S. E. On the] Lobelia, n. [In honor of Lobel, a botanist.] (Bot.) 


coust the surface is level and fertile; the interior is not 
well known. Formerly the slave-trade was carried on. 
Now its chief exports are ivory and wax. The inhab. 
are skilled in manufacturing baskets, variously dyed 
mats, grass cloth, &c. At the town of Kabinda, excel- 
lent boats and canoes are built. Trade is free to all 
nations. The principal towns are Loango and Kabinda. 
Pop. Unknown. 

Lonng o, the cap. of the above kingdom, is situated 
near the coast, 130 m. N. of the mouth of the Congo; 
Lat. 40 W N, Lon. 12° 30’ E. It is 4 miles in circuit. 
Pop. estimated at 20,000, including the villages in the 
vicinity. 

Lansa casn, n pl. (Bot.) The Chili-nettle family, an 
order of plants, alliance Cactales. Diaa. Distinct sepals 
and petals, scattered stamens, confluent pendulous 
ovules, nud albuminous seeds. — They are herbaceous 

lants with stiff hairs, which are sometimes stinging. 
ves without stipules; calyx superior, 4- or 5 parted, 
persistent; petals 5 or 10, in 2 whorls, often hooded; 
stamens numerous, in several whorls; ovary inferior, 
l-celled, with several parietal placentas, or 1 axile pla- 
centa; style 1. Fruit capsular or succulent. Seeds 
having an embryo lying in the axis of fleshy albumen. 
The Luasacez are all natives of North and South Amer- 
ica. Several species are cultivated on account of the 
beauty of their flowers. A Mexican species, Mentzelia 
hispida, possesses a purgative root, which has been used 
medicinally. 

Loath, (ach.) a. [A. S. lath, hateful, evil.) Disliking: 
hating; detesting ; unwilling; not inclined; reluctant. 
Loathe, v. a. [A. S lathian, to loathe; O. Ger. leidli- 
hon, to abominate.] To hate; to look on with hatred 
or abhorrence; to abominate. — Particularly, to feel 

disgusted at food or drink. 

Loath’er, n. One who loathes. 

Loath'tal, a. Hating; abhorring.—Abhorring through 

isgust. 

Loathing. n. Aversion or repugnance to food. — 
Aversion; abhorrence; disgust. 

Loath’ingly, adv.In a fastidious or repugnant manner. 

Loath’ly,«. Hateful; abhorred; exciting hatred. 

—adv. Unwillingly; without liking or inclination. — In 
a disgusting manner. 

Loath’ness, n. Unwillingness. 


“ The loathness to depart would grow.“ — al-. 


Loath' some, a. [O. Ger. Ieidsam.] Hateful; abborred; 
detestable. — Disgusting ; exciting disgust; causing fas- 
tidiousness, 

Loath‘somely, adv. In a loathsome manner. 

Loath someness, n. The quality of being loath- 
some, or of exciting disgust, hatred, or abhorrence. 

Loaves, (l5vz,) n. pl. of LOAF, q. v. 

Lob, n. Any one heavy, clumsy, or sluggish. 

(Zool.) A lob-worm. — See LuG-worm. 

—v.a. To let fall in a slovenly or lazy manner. 

Lo’bate, or Lo’/bated, a. (Bot.) Divided into lobes. 

Lobau. Grorae Mouton, Count DE, (lo’bo,) a general 
of the French empire, distinguished for his gallantry 
and his adherence to Napoleon, who called him “the 
best colonel that ever commanded a French regiment,” 
was born 1770. In the campaign of 1809, he defended 
the little island of Lobau, from which he took his sub- 
sequent title, against the Austrians, completely beat 
them off, and took his troops, comparatively unhurt, 
across the Danube. Being wounded at Waterloo, he 
was sent prisoner to England, where he remained till 
1818. Having returned to France, he took part in the 
revolution of 1830, and was the successor of Lafayette 
as commander of the National Guard. He was made a 
peer and marshal of France in 1831. D. 1839. 

Lobau. (lob’ou,) a town of N. Germany, in Saxony, 13 
m. K S. E. of Bautzen. In its neighborhood, crystals, 
known by the name of * Lobau diamonds,” are found. 
Pop. 4,500. 

Lob'au, an island in the Danube, a few miles below 
Vienna, at the place where the French passed that river 
to fight the memorable battle of Aspern, 1809. 

Lob’by. n. (Ger. laue, an arbor; L. Lat. lobia, loubia, 
litium.| A covered walk or place. — An opening before 
a room, or an entrance into a principal apartment; a 
small hall or waiting-room; a small apartment taken 
from a hall or entry. 

{ Naut.) Ina ship. a small cabin adjoining the bread- 
room, and appropriated to the nse of the surgeon. 

—v.n. To frequent the lobbies of a house of legislation, 
for the purpose of influencing the action of the mem- 
bers, or of securing their votes for some favorite bill. 
(Amer. Low.) — Worcester. 

Lob’-cock, n. A lob. (Low) 

Lobe. n. Fr. lobe; Gr. lobos, from lepo, to peel] (Anat.) 
The lower soft part of the ear: a part or division of the 
brain, or of the lungs, liver, &c. 

(Bot.) A division of a simple leaf; the cotyledon of a 


seed. 
(Mach.) The larger or more prominent part of a cam- 
wheel. — Ogilvie. 
Lobed, (d.) a. 
Lo“ bel ville, in Tennessee, a post-office of Perry co. 
Lobenstein. (en- stine.) a town of N. Germany, in 
Saxony, on the Lemnitz, 12 miles S.S. W. of Schleitz. 


Having a lobe or lobes. 


Manuf. Woollens. Php. 5,500. 
Lob‘lolly, n. (Nuut.) Burgou or burgoo.—See Buraov, | 
Lob'lolly-bay, n. (Bot.) A species of plants, genus | 
Gordonia, q. v. | 
Lob’'lolly-boy,n. (Naut.) A name applied on board 
ship to the man who assists the medical officers in the 


Congo or Zaire. which separates it on the S. from the 
country of Congo. Forests cover a large portion of 


sick-bay or hospital. 
Lob'lolly-tree, n. (Bot.) See VARRONIĄ. 
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The typical genus of the natural order Lobeliacee The 
most important species is L. influta (Indian Tobacco), 
a native of this 
country, where it 8 
is found in fields 
and woods. The 
flowering herb 
aud seeds have 
been extensively 
employed, espe- 
cially in America, 
for their sedative, 
antispasmodic, e- 
metic, and expec- 
torant effects. L. 
resembles tobacco 
in its action, but 
requires to be 
used with care, 
as several fatal 
cuses of poison- 
ing have resulted 
from its empirical 
use. L. syphilit- 
tca is reputed to 
be efficacious in 
syphilis. L urens 
has blistering 
qualities. To this 
gen. belongs also 
the beautiful N. 
American species 
called Cardinal- 
flowers (L. cardi- 
nalis, L. fulgens, 
&c.), the Buck’s- 
horn (L. coronopifolia), and L. panu (Fig. 1609). 
Lobelia'ceæ, n. pl. (Bot.) e Lobelia family, an 
order of plants, alliance Campanal-s. — Diaa. 2- or more- 
* celled ovary : syngenesious anthers; a stigma sur- 
rounded by hairs; and a valvate, irregular corolla. — 
They are herbs 
or shrubs, with 
a milky juice. 
Leaves alter- 
nate and ex- 
stipulate; calyx 
superior; corol- 
la monopetal- 
ous; stamens 
5, syngenesious; 
ovary inferior; 
lucentas ax- 
le or parietal; 
style 1; stigma 
surrounded by 
a fringe of 
hairs. Fruit 
capsular, de- 
hiscing at the 
apex. Seeds nu- 
merous, albu- 
minous. The 
plants of this 
order should 
generally be re- 
gurded with 
suspicion, as 
Many act as 
acrid poisons. 
They are chief- 
ly natives of 
tropical and 
sub-tropical Fig. 1609, — LOBELIA GRACILIS. 
regions. There : 
are 29 genera and 375 species. 
Lo’bas, an island of S. America, in the Atlantic Ocean, 
off the S. coast of Urnguay: Lat. 35° 1’ S., Lon. 54° 39’ W. 
L»’bos, an island of Mexico, in the Gulf of California ; 
Lat. 27° 15’ N., Lon. 110° 46 W. — Another island, in 
the Gulf of Mexico, belonging to the prov. of Vera Cruz; 
Lat, 21° 26’ N., Lon, 97° 8’ W. 
Lo’bos Islands, of Peru. See SEAL ISLANDS. 
Lob'scouse, or IRISH Stew, n. (Naut.) A stew com- 
posed of small pieces of meat minced with potatoes, 
onions, &c. 
Lob'sided. a. See LAPSIDED. 
Lobs' pound. n. A prison. 
idlers or vagrants. — Hud bras. 
Lob'ster. n. [A. S. loppestre, or lopystre — loppe, a flea, 
from Alapan, to leap, and stre, probably for strec, 
strong, mighty.] (Zod/.) A crustaceous decapod animal, 
belonging to the genus Astacus, q. v., (genus homarus 
of Milne-Edwards.) When alive, its general color isa 
bluish-black, beautifully variegated with paler spots and 
clouds. Its thorax is smooth, its snout short and 
serrated, and it has very long antenne, with two shorter 
bifid ones between them. The claws and fangs are 
large. the greater being tuberculated, and the lesser 
serrated on their anterior edges. It has four pure of 
legs: the tail has six joints, and the caudal fin is 
rounded, The two great claws of the L. form its instru- 
ments of provision and weapons pf defence; they open 
and close like a pair of nippers. and are yery strong. 
The heui of the L. is small, and furnished with two 
eyes. which are projectile or retractile at will. The 
mouth resembles that of an insect, opens longitudinally, 
and is furnished with two teeth for the mastication of 
its food, and between them is a fleshy substance sha 
like a tongue. When the young leave the parent lob- 


Fig. 1608. — INDIAN TOBACCO, 
(L. inflata.) 


Probably a prison for 
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sters, they seck the minnte crevices of the rocks and 
other secure places, and in a few weeks they P 
hard, firm shells, L. like crabs, change their shells 
every year; previous to this process they appear sick, 
lungald, and restless, and lie torpid and motionless, 
Three or four days are required before they acquire 
their new shells, and daring that period they are de- 
fenceless, and become the prey, not only of fish, but 
also of such of their own species as are not in a similar 
condition, While in a soft state, L. increase in size; and 
in comparing the dimensions of an old hell with a new, 
the latter is found to be one-third larger than the for- 
mer When boiled, the L. becomes red. In a commercial 
point of view, the L. is perhaps the most important of 
all the crustaceans, on account of the esteem in which 
it is held as an article of food, though the meat is rather 
indigestible, According to most accounts, they are 
very stationary in their halite, and differ in color and 
appearance in the different places where they are tiken. 
They are caught in pots, similar to those used in the 
capture of crab. L very readily part with their large 
clawa, and when seized by one of them, the animal 
gives it up at once, When suddenly alarmed by n peal 
of thunder, or the report of a cannon, they shoot their 
claws immediately, Considerable time elapses beture 
the lost member is restored, and attains the size of the 
old one, Our L.( A. Americanus) has chaws much larger 
iu proportion than the European species A, or hm i 
vulgaris, or gimmarus), It is fonnd from the coast of 
New York northward; the best are taken ou the rocky 
shores of New England, N of Cupe Cod. 
Lob'ule, n. [Fr. A small lobe. 
Lob- worm. A thick, singgish worm, nsed in angling. 
Loveal, a. [Fr.; Lat. boulis, from locas, n place.) Per- 
taining to a place, or to a fixed or limited portion of 
ce. — Limited or confined to a spot, place, or defiyite 
trict. 
Lecal, n. [Fr.] Locality. (u.) 
Lo’calism, n. State of being local; affection for a 
place. — A word or phrase limited toa particular place, 
Locality, n. Fr. localité] State of being local; ex- 
istence in a space, or in a certain portion of space,— 
Limitation to a vonnty, district, or place. — Position; 
situation; place; particularly, geographical place or 
sitnation. 
Localiza’'tion, n. Act of localizing. 
Lo'calize, v.a. To mike local, 
Lo’eally, adv. With respect to place; in place. 
Locarno, (lo-kar'no,) a town of Switzerlani, cap. of the 
canton of Ticino, ou the Lago ore, near its N. 
extremity, 8 m. S. W. of Bellinzona; pop. 3,500. 
Locate. v.a. [Lat. Leen, locutus, from locus, a place.] 
Tu place; to set in a particular spot or position. 
Location, n. 41 a locatio.) Ae of locating or 
placing. — Situation with respect to place. 
(Law.) A contract by which a hire is agreed to be 
given for the use of anything, or for the labor of any 


rson. 

Locative, a. (Gram.) That case which is expressive 
of 10 A 

Loch, tia) n. [Guel. Joch; Ger. loch, a holo; Lat. locus.) 
A lake; an arm of the sea. (Scotland.) 

(Med.) A lambative, 

Lochiiber-axe, Lochiiber-ax, (lo'-d'ber-aks,) u. 

A formidable weapon of war, formerly used by the Scotch 


Mewan. 

Kn, in Alabama, a post-village of Macon co., 
about 54 m. N.B. of Montgomery. 

Lochar-Mows, (% ur- n bog or morass in Scot- 
land. co. Dumfries, beginning at the Solway Frith, and 
running into tho h of Dumfries; extent 10 in. long, 
with a breadth of from 2 to 3 miles. 

Loch Broom, (.) an extensive arm of the sea, in 
Scotland. between the counties of Cromarty awl Ross; 

~ Lat 58° N., Lon, 5° 15' W. It contains numerous islands 

Loche, n. See Lown. 

Loches, (loshe,) a town of France, dept. Indre-et-Loire, 
H m. S. K. of Tours, Its castle was a strong fortress in 
the time of Louis XI.; and the portion that still remains 
is used as a prison. . 5,703. 

Lo’chia, n. [Gr. lchria, lachia.) (Med.) A nero-san- 
guineous discharge following delivery, During the first 
two or three days it is bloody, but afterwards becomes 
green-colored (gre waters), anil exhales a disagreeable 
peculiar odor The L. in different si have received 
the names L. cruenta, L. serosa, and L. alba seu mucosa 
seu lactea. Its duration, quantity, and character vary 
according to numerous circumstances, It flows from 
the part of the uterus which formed a medium of com- 
munication between the mother and fœtus, and cun- 
tinues usually from 14 to ZI days — Dunglison. 

Lo’chial, a. Belonging to the lochin. 

Lochie, (K. a town of Scotland, co. of Forfarshire, 
2m from Dundee; pp. 4,000. 

Lochie ven Castle. See Leven (Locn). 

Lochnagar, (/o%-na-gar’,) one of the Grampian Hills, 
Scotland, in Aberdeen co,; height. 3.777 ft. above the 
level of the sea, It is celebrated iu Byron's song of 


“ Loch-na-gar,” 

Loch Sheldrake, in New Fark, a P.O. of Sullivan co. 

Lochy, (/ok’r,) a river of Scotland, in Perthshire, which, 
after a course of 15 miles, falle into Loch Tay.— Also 
one in Inverness-shire, falling into the sea near Fort 
William. — Also a lake, forming one in the chain of the 
Great Ouledonian Glen, Ært. U m. long, by 1 bread 

Tack, (lov,) n. [A 8. loc, locc: Dan. lukke, a fastening, 
lukke, to hut, clone.) A well-known instrament, used 
for fastening doors, chests, Kc. It may be defined aaa 
kind of fastening. which is only intended to be opened 
by one particnlar instrument, called the kry, or by some 
secret mode of wanipulatiun. In smith-work the L. is 
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considered the masterpiece, as a great deal of art and 
delicacy is required in contriving and varying the wards, 
springs, bolts, c., aud adjusting them to the places 
are lo be nsed, and to the several occasions 
em. The earliest L. of which the construction 


where the 
for using 


Pig. 1610, — LOCK OF WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL, (ENGLAND.) 


ia known, ia the Egyptian, which was in use 4,000 years 
ngo. It was so made that three pins were dropped into 
three holos in the bolt, when it was pushed in, and so 
held fast. They could be ruten again by putting in 
the key through a large hole in the bolt, and raising it 
à little, so that the pins in the key pushed the locking- 
ins up out of the way of the bolt. This L. had very 
ittle security, for it was easy to find the places of the 
pins by inserting a piece of wood covered with clay or 
tallow, on which the holes marked themselves; and the 
depth could be easily ascertained by experiment, The 
Chinese L. is very superior to the Egyptian, and is 
founded on the same 1 ns the Bramah Le which 
was regarded for a long time as the most secure L ever 
invented, During the Mildle Ages, very complicated 
and ingenious L. of various kinds were made, and as much 
artistic taste was expended upon the ornamentation of 
their external metul-work (Fig. 1610), as there was skill 
in the interior mechanism. Such L., however, were not 
adapted to general use. and they were only found on the 
caskets of the wealthy. Until comparatively recent 
times the L. in common nse were sluply a mere belt, 
held in its pince, either shut or open, by a spring, which 
pressed it down, and no hold it at either end of a convex 
notch. The only impediments to opening these L. were 
the wards, which the key had to pass before it could 
turn in the keyhole, The shape of these wards, how- 
ever, could always be ascertained by inserting a blank 
key, covered with wax. Thus, a small collection of 
skeleton keys was all that the lock-picker required. The 
principle of all modern L. is the application of a lever 
to an interior bolt. by means of a communication from 
without; so that, by means of the latter, the lever acts 
npon the bolt, and moves in such a manner as to secure 
firmly the door or lid from being opened by any push or 
pull from without, The security of L., therefore, de- 
nds upon the number of impediments which can be 
nterposed between the lever, — that is, the key, and the 
bolt. These impediments are generally known by the 
name of wards; but, as we have observed above, they 
can be opened by a mechanic of equal skill with the 
lockmaker without the key, unless some further ob- 
stacles be added, Various complicated and diffieult L. 
have been invented within late years. The first step in 
wivance was the use of the tumbler-lock. In this, (Fig. 
1611,) instead of the spring-piece and of the notches 
and curves on the under side previously used, the bolt, 
A, has two notches on the upper side, which are exactly 
as far apart as the distance moved by the bolt in loek- 
ing or unlocking. Behind the bolt, partly seen only — 
the covered parts being indicated by dotted lines — is 
the tumbler, H. a mall plate moving on the pivot, d. and 
having projecting from its face n amall square pin, e, 


which, when the bolt is locked or unlocked, falla exactly 
into une or the other of the small notches, TJ, It will 
also be seon that there Is in the key a notch, g, which 
corresponds to the outline of the tumbler, ae indicated 
by the dotted lines, This nets upon the tumbler when 
the key is turned, and raises it an as to litt the pin out 
of the notch in the bolt, and allows the latter to be 
moved freely forwarnt until the other noteh comes under 
bo al when the latter falls into and immediately stops 
its further progress, and the action of the key must be 
reversed in order to relieve it ngain. Thie very simple 
application of the tumbler is sufficient to explain the 
principle which may be, and ia varied to an almost end- 
eas extent. After the introduction of the tombler 
lock, and its improvements by Barren, the first L. was 
the celebrated L. originally patented by Joseph Bramah, 
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(q. v.) In the Bramah lock, the tumblers are used in a 
new manner, and the use of wards is entirely abandoned. 
The . method of shooting the bolt by the action 
of the lit of the key is also abandoned; a stud attached 
to the end of a cylindrical barrel mounted in the lock, 
performs the office of the end of the bit, The Bramah 
L. consists of an outer barrel, which is screwed to, or 
cast with, the lock-plate, with a cylinder or inner barrel 
turning within the other. The seni of the L. de- 
— upon a number of sliders made of plates of steel 
bled and sprung open a little, so as to make them 
move with a little friction in the slits of the cylinder or 
revolving barrel in which they lie; they wre pressed up 
against the cup of the L. by a spiral orii A deep 
ve is cut round the barrel, and in each of the sliders 
a deep notch which can be pushed down to that place 
in the barrel by a key slit to the proper depth hen 
all the sliders are pushed down to that position, the 
barrel presents the appearance of having no sliders in 
it. At the place where the groove le, u steel plate made 
in two Pores, s0 as to get it on, embraces the barrel; it 
is provided with notches corresponding to the sliders, 
is affixed to the body of the L. by screws, 
pushed up by the spring, the sliders fi the notches in 
the plate, and prevent the barrel from turning; but 
when they are pushed down by the key, the notches in 
the sliders all lie in the plane of the plate, and so the 
barrel can turn with the key, and the pin in the end of 
it turns the bolt. For many years the construction of 
Branwh's L. remained the same, and it was long con- 
sidered n lock that could not be picked. It was pe 
proved, however, that Ly the tentative process, as it 
called, any L. can be picked,— that is, by cautiouel, 
trying one tumbler after another till they are all freed. 
ingin this way, Mr. Hobbs, at Boston, in 1851, 
opened the challenge L with 18 sliders or guards, which 
had hung in the window of Meere Braniah’s establish- 
ment for years. in the short space of 19 hours; and he 
would have done it sooner had not one of his instru- 
mente broken in the L. He afterwards repeated the 
—— go ere wie the hour, before the arbi- 
tors. It isa mistake to u pone that impressions 
cannot be taken from a Brann Cotterill’s L. is on 
the same principle as Bramah’s, the difference being 
that the sliders, in Cotterill’s, nre pushed out radially 
by a very thick key with inclined slita in it. Letter- 
locks, which were in use some years ago, could only be 
ned by setting a number of rings or discs to a partio- 
ular combination of letters. It wax generally supposed 
that these L. conld not be opened ly anybody; they 
were also called pwzzle-locks. Afterwards it was found 
that they, too, could be readily opened hy the tentative 
process. The suceess of Chabb's L. arose partly from 
their superior workmanship, and the use of more tum- 
Dlers than usual, aud from having applied the name 
“detector” to a certain part of the machinery ; thus 
captivating the public with the iden of discovering 
whether any one had been tampering with the 
locks, The “ detectors,” however, were not able to 
withstand Mr Hobbs's mode of picking locks. Among 
the principal inventions in tumbler-locka, since 1861, 
may be mentioned the ingenious one of Mr. Hobbs, This 
beautiful and complicated piece of mechanism, which 
must be preferred when the most perfect security is re 
quired, cannot be described within the limits of this ar- 
ticle. Another series of locks are those in which the 
tumblers or sliders are not moved one way by strings, 
and the other way by the key, The tumblers, or sliders, 
or discs, which stop the bolt, are kept in their places by 
friction only, aud will stand anywhere, having their 
plates lying between them, and being pushed or turned 
one way in hocking, apa the other way in unlocking. 
Among these may be named Andrew's and Robert New- 
ell's American Loon the disc principle A set of L. is fre- 
quently so arranged for convenience, that the key of one 
will open none of the others, yet there may be one mas 
ter-key which is able to open them all. In his Treatise 
on Locks, Mr. Denison, the famous clock-maker of Lon- 
don, remarks that “the casting of the locks of Mr. R. 
Newell and of Mr. Hobbs of Boston (which have all their 
heavy parts of cast-iron) is vastly superior to any iron 
casting we huve ever made in En ‘the g und on the whole 
the U. States are evidently far ahead of us in the nnu- 
facture of both good and cheap locks.” If not limited 
hy the exigencies of this work, the description of many 
ingenious contrivances lately invented would prove the 
fact, generally conceded, that we still retain the lead in 
the art of lock-muking. 
(Internal Navigation.) The parts of a canal included 
between two 
flood-gutes, by 
means of which a 
vessel is trans- 
ferred from a 
higher to a lower 
level; or from a 
lower ton higher. = ~ 
„ f 8 
to the contrivance ~ r 7 
by which vessels TAU ur 
are maintained at 5 
the level of high- % 
tide in harbors a 
exposed to varin- ©) 
tions of level. See 
CAN. 
(Gun) That 
part of n musket 
or fowling-piece 
which has to do with the ignition of the charge by per- 
cussion. 
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Lock, n. A. 8 loc, loca; Ger. locke.] A tuft or ringlet 
of hair; a tuft of wool, hay, or other like substance. 

Lock, v. a. To fasten with a lock, as a door. To fusten 
20 as to impede motion. as wheels. — To shut up or con- 
fine, as with a lock; as, locked up in jail. — To close 
fast; as, the frost locks up the river. — To eucircle or 
inclose ; to embrace closely.—To furnish with locks, 
as a canal; to confine; to restrain. —To seize the 
sword-arm of an antagonist by a peculiar movement. 

—v.n. To become fast.—To unite closely by mutual 
insertion. 

Lock’age, n. The materials for the construction of 
locks on a canal ; also, the construction itself. — Tolls for 
passing the locks of a canal. — The quantity of water 
necessary for enabling a vessel to pasa through a lock.— 
The amount of elevation aud descent made by the locks 
of a canal. 

Lock Berlin, in New York, a post-village of Wayne 
con abt. 4 m. E. of Lyons. 

Lock bourne. in Ohio, a post-village of Franklin co., 
abt. 11 m. S. by E of Columbus. 

Lock! bridge, in Jowa, a township of Jefferson co.; 
pop, 1,654. 

Lock’-chamber, n. The space between two lock- 


gates. 

Lock -down. n. A term applied by lumbermen in 
the United States to a contrivance used to fasten logs 
together in rafting. 

Locke, (lock.) Jonx. an eminent English philosopher, u. 
at Wrington, in Somersetshire, 1632. He was educated at 
Westminster and Christchurch College, Oxford, where 
he distinguished himself by his general proficiency; 
and finally applied himself to the study of medicine. 
In 1666 he was introduced to Lord Ashley, afterwards 
Earl of Shaftesbury, to whom be became serviceable in 
his medical capacity, and who formed a high opinion of 


Fig. 1613.— JOHN LOCKE. 


bis general abilities, and introduced him to the Duke of 
Buckingham, the Karl of Halifax.and other distinguished 
men. He also confided to him the superintendence of 
his son's education; and when, in 1672. Lord Shaftes- 
bury was appointed lord-chancellor, he made L. secre- 
tary of presentations, and at a later period. secretary to 
the Board of Trude. On his patron retiring to Holland, 
to avoid a state prosecution, L. accompanied him, and 
remained there several years. So obnoxious was he to 
James's government, that the English envoy demanded 
L. of the States, on suspicion of his being concerned in 
Monmonth’s rebellion, which necessitated his tempo- 
rary concealment. At the revolution he returned tu 
England, and was made a commissioner of appeals, and 
in 16% u commissioner of trade and plantations. He 
resided the lust fow yeurs of his life with his friends. the 
Mashams, at Oates. in Essex. and there D., 1704. As a 
philosopher, L. stands at the head of whut is called the 


Fig. 1614. — srg TH-PLACE or LOCKE. 
Sensational School in England. His greatest work is the 
Exsay on the Humon Understanding, iu which he en- 
deavors to show that all our ideas are derived from expe- 
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rience, that is, through the senses, and reflection on what! 
they reveal to us. He also investigates the general char- | 
acter and the association of ideas; the reality, limits, and) 
use of knowledge ; the influence of language, and the 
abuses to which it is liable. This essay was first pub- 
lished in 1690, and became immediately popular. It 
passed through numerous editions in rapid succession, | 
and was translated into French and Latin. Whatever 
may be thought of Locke’s theories, his Essay has a 
solid and permanent worth, and will not cease to at- 
tract and charm inquirers and lovers of truth. His other 
works are the Treatise on Civil Government; Letters on 
Toleration; On the Conduct of the Understanding ; Vin- 
dication of the Reasonableness of Christianity. The 
grave of L., in the parish of High Laver, (in which the 
mansion of Oates is.) after long lying neglected and 
in decay, was repaired and restored in 1865, to the cost 
of which the Freuch MM. Victor Cousin and Barthélemy 
St. Hilaire contributed. His Lite, by Lord King, was 
published in 1829, The best complete edition ot his works 
is in 10 vols. (London, 1801 and 1811). A good edition 
of the Essay on the Human Understanding, nud of the 
treatise au the Conduct of the Understanding, has been 
published in Philada, by T. Ellwood Zell, 1 vol., Svo. 

Locke, Davip Koss, familiar as “ Petroleum V. Nasby,” 
B. in N. V. 1833. Educated as a printer, he became con- 
nected with several journals. In 1865 he took editorial 
charge of the Zoledo Blade, and since then became a 
popular lecturer. L. commenced his Nasby Letters in 
1860, and continued them until the close of the war. In 
1868 appeared Swingin Round the Cirkie, and Letters 
From Confederit A-Koads. 

Locke, in Jndiana, a post-vill. and twp. of Elkhart co. 

Locke, in Michigan, a post-twp. of Ingham co. 

Locke, in New York, a twp. of Cayuga co. 

Locked -a, n. (d.) Bee Tetanus. 

Locke ford. in Cal, a post-vill. of Sun Joaquin co. 

Locker, n. One who, or that which, locks. - Anything 
closed with a lock. as n drawer, a chest, a cupboard, &. 

( Neu.) A sort of box or chest made along the sides 
of ships, for the purpose of stowing away various arti- 
cles. They ure built, as it were, into the ship, and have 
their various names; as, bread-locker, &c. 

Locke’s Mills, in Maine, a post-office of Oxford co. 

Lock’et, n. [Fr. loquet, a latch ; It. luechetto ] A catch 
or spring to fasten a necklace or other ornament. — A 
little gold case worn us au ornament, often containing 
a lock of hair. 

Loe khar, in Indiana, a township of Pike co.; pop. 
abt. 1.117. 

Lockhart, in Tas, a post-village, cap. of Caldwell 
co, abt. 25 m. S. E. of Austin. 

Loek hart, Jon Ginsox, a Scottish poet and novelist, 
B. 1794, was anditor of the duchy of Lancaster, and 
married Sophia, daughter of Sir Walter Scott. Ile is 
the author of Spanish Ballads, Valerius, Adam Blair, 
Reginald Dalton, and a Life of Sir Walter Scott. D. 1854. 

Lock Haven, in /*nnsylvania, a thriving city, cap. 
of Clinton co., on the W. branch of the Susquehanna 
River, abt. 107 m. N N.W. of Harrisburg; pop(1580)5,849.) 

Lock ington, in Oris, a post-village of Shelby co. 

Lock'ist. n. A follower of John Locke in metapbysi- 
cal philosophy. — St-wart. 

Lock’-jaw, „. The same as Lockrp-saw. 

Lock’-keeper, n. One who attends the locks of a canal. 

Lock land. in Ohio, a post-village of Hamilton co., 
abt. 11 m. NN. E. of Harrisburg. 

Lock less, a. Destitute of locka. 

Lock nin, in Kansas, a twp. of Brown co.; pop. abt. 450. 

Lock “-out. See Strikes, p. 2274. 

Lock dle, a. A small sluice giving way to water 
for filling or emptying the locks of u canal. 

Lock port. in J/linms, a post-village and township of 
Will co., abt. 32 m. S. W. of Chicago. It is a place of 
considerable activity, and is growing rapidly ; pop. of 
township abt. 4,100, 

Lock port, in Indiana, a post- village and township of 
Carroll co., abt. 75 m. N. of Indianapolis; pop. of town- 
ship abt. 200 

—A village of Fayette co., abt. 60 m. E of Indianapolis. 

—A village of Vigo co., abt. 9 m. S. E. of Terre Haute. 

A village of Wayne co, abt. 16m WS W. of Richmond. 

Lockport, in Kentucky, a village of Butler co. 

A post-village of Henry co. 

Lockport, in Louisiana, a village of La Fourche In- 
terior parish, on Bayou La Fourche. 

Lockport, in Michigan, a township of St. Joseph co.; 
pop, abt. 1,800, 

Lock pe t. in Minnesota, a village of Andy Johnson 

co, abt. 33 m. WS. W of Otter Tail City. 

Lockport, in New Fork, a flourishing town, cap. of 
Niagara co., abt. 306 m. W. by N. of Albany; Lat. 43° 
1” N., Lon. 75° 46“ W. IL. is admirably situated for 
extensive inland trade, and is surrounded by « fertile 
agricultural region, It is well built, and contains some 
very handsome and substantial edifices, Pop41880) 13,722. 

Lockport, in Olio, a village of Tuscarawas co., abt. 
100 m. N.E. of Columbus. 

—A post-vill. of Williams co., abt, 143 m. N. W. of Columbus. 

Lockport, in Pennsylvania, a village of Clinton co, 
on the W. branch of the Susquehauna River, opposite 
Lock Haven. 

—A village of Lehigh co. 

—A village of Mifflin co. 

— e of Westmoreland co., abt. 25 m. E. N. E. 
of Greensburg. It is sometimes called LOCKPORT Station. 

Fr. locrenan, locronan.) A kind of 


Loch’ram, n. 
coarse linen. 

Lock rand. n. (Masonry.) A binding course. 

Lock -ill. n. An angular piece of timber, against 


which the gates shut at the bottom of a lock. — Wright. 
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Lock’s Mills, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Mifflin co. 

Lock’smith, n. Au artificer who makes or niends 
locks, 

Lock’s Village, in Massachusetts, a post-village of 
Franklin co., aot. 75 m. W. by N. of Boston. 

Lock town. iu New Jersey, u P. O. ot Hunterdon co, 

Lock ville, in N. Curolina, a village of Chatham co. 

Lock ville, in Ohi», a post- village of Fairfield co., abt. 
20 m, S. E. of Columbus. 

Lock “- up. n. A place where persons under arrest are 
temporarily confined. 

Lock wood. iu New Jersey, a village of Sussex co. 

Locle. (Le.) (a,) a town of Switzerland. on the French 
frontier, canton of Neufchatel, 10 m. N.W. of the town 
of that name. Manuf. Watches and lace. Pup. 9,365. 

Lo eo-deserip'tive, a. [Lat. locus, a place, and de 
scriptive.] Describing a particular place or places. 

Lo co-ſo co, n. [Probably from Lat. loco foci, instead 
of a Hr.] A lueiſer- match. — See LUCIFER. 

—A cant term formerly applied to the ultra-democratic 
party in the U. 8. The application of the word to this 
particular political party arose thus:— In 1834, a cer- 
tain number of the extreme democratic party met at 
Tammany llall, New York, and there happening to be 
a great diversity of opinion, the chairman left his seat, 
and the lights were extinguished, with a view to dis- 
solve the meeting; but those in favor of extreme meas- 
ures produced loco-foco matches, rekindled the lights, 
continued the meeting, and accomplished their object. 

Locomo'tion, n (Fr.; from Lat. Leus, a place, and 
motio, motion. ] Act or power of removing from place 
to place. 

Locomo'tive, a. [Fr. locomotif.) Relating or per- 
taining to locomotion. — Moving from place to place; 
changing place, or able to change place. 

n. A locomotive-engine or steum- carriage. 

Locomo’tive-Engine. See STEAM-CARRIAGE. 

Locomo’'tive Power, u. A term denoting, in con- 
tradistinction to stationary power, any kind of motive 
force applied to the transport of loads on land, and trav- 
elliug with the load which it draws. Horses employed 
to draw carringes or carry loads are locomotive power. 

Locomo’tiveness, Locomotiv'ity, n. [Fr. lo- 
comotivilé.) Locomotion. 

Lo’eris. (Anc. Hist.) A small state of Greece, which 
was enclosed between the Gulf of Corinth on the 8, 
tolia on the W. and Phocis on the E.; and extended N. 
and S fora little more than 12 m. The Locrians, ac- 
cording to Clinton, were a tribe of Leleges who existed 
before the time of Amphictyon (B. c. 1521), but derived 
their name from his grandson Locrus. They svon be- 
came intermingled with the Hellenes. and in historical 
times are distinguished into Eastern and Western Lo- 
crians. The eastern Locrians are mentioned by llomer 
as accompanying Ajax to the Trojan war. bat the west- 
ern Locrians do not appear till the Peloponnesian war, 
when they were in a semi-barlarous condition. They 
promised to assist the Athenians aguinst the Ætolians, 
B. C. 426, but afterwards submitted to Sparta. and joined 
the Etolian League The Fourth Sacred war was un- 
dertaken against them k. c. 339, and they, with their 
allies the Thebans and Athenians, were defeated by 
Philip II of Macedon, at Cheronea, Ang. 7. B. C. 338. 

Loc ulament. n. (Bot.) Same as Locutus. 

Loc'ular, a. (Bot.) Pertaining to a cell. 

Loculiei dal. a [Fr. loculicide: Lat. loculus.) (Baut) 
Dehiscent through the centre of the back of each cell. 

Loc’ulose, Loc’ulous, a. (Lat. loculosus.] ( Bot.) 
Partitioned internally into shells. 

Loc'ulus, n. [Lat.] A cell or cavity. The term is usu- 
ally applied to the cells of the ovary. 

Lo eum-te' nens. n. [Lat., a place-holder.] A deputy 
or substitute; one who fills the position of another, and 
discharges his duties, 

Lo’eus, n.; pl. Loci. [Lat., place] (Geom.) The curve 
described by a variable point, and the surface generated 
by a variable curve. Thus the locus of x right line which 
rests upon three fixed right lines, not in the same plane, 
is a hyperboloid of one sheet. — The /ocus of an equation, 
inalgebraic geometry, is the curve or surface upon which 
are situated all the points whose co-ordinates satisfy that 
equation In this manner loci are distinguished into 
orders; the order of a locus being simply the degree of 
the corresponding equation. 

Locus in quo, (/// us in Hon.) [Lat.. the place (lo- 
cality) in which ) A term applied in law to the locality 
which has been the scene where any event in 4 case takes 

lace. — Locus partitus is another term used to signify 
the division made between two towns or counties, in 
order to make trial where the land or place in question 
lies. 

Locusta’riz, n. pl. (Zoöl.) The Locust family of in- 
sects, embracing grasshopper-like Orthoptera which have 
very long, slender antenne, fonr-jointed tarsi, and the 
females have a long ovipositor. The family contains 
several genera and many species. Locusts are spread all 
over the globe, and generally »ppear in great numbers. 
The produce of whole countries has been destroyed by 
them, on account of the rapidity with which they mul- 
tiply. The species fonnd in Europe are rather small, but 
some of the exotic varieties are large. Their principal 
food consists of leguminons plants. During spring and 
beginning of summer they are in their larval state, 
without wings; but in the latter part of summer they 
become perfect insects. Locusts, like many other in- 
sects belonging to the order Orthoptera, have the faculty 
of producing sounds. They produce a harsh. creaking 
nolae, by acting upon their elytra, or wing-covers, with 
their hind-lega. n acconnt of the veins being consid- 
erably elevated in the elytra, and the inner edge of their 
thighs being rugose with spines, the rubbing of the one 
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against the other produces the noise. Of all the locusts, 
the migratory (Locusta migrutoria), which belongs to 
the closely-allied family Acridit (Fig. 27 and 1614), al- 
though a small insect, is one of the most destructive to 
man. Its powers of destruction are immense, and as 
they are produced in great numbers, they soon destroy 
the vegetation where they are born. After consuming 
all within their reach, they take flight in swarms to 
tome adjoining district. At times the number of locusts 
is o great that the sky is absolutely darkened during 
their passing, and the spots where they alight assume 
the appearance of a burren waste almost in an instant. 
These insects appear periodically in several parts of cen- 
tral Europe, in Egypt, Syria, and almost all the S. of 
Asia, and spread terror and dismay before them. Re- 
wards are offered for the collection of both the eggs and 
the perfect insects in the S. of Europe. It is on record 
that in 1613, at Marseilles, 20,000 francs were paid for 
this purpose. A similar plan is adopted in Turkey and 
in China. A large species of locust, beautifully colored, 
(Locusta cristata,) is common in Southern Africa, and is 
very destructive at certain seasons. The inhabitants of 
some countries make use of the large species of locusts 
as food. They pull off their wings, und fry them in but- 
ter or oil, or pickle them. 

(Script.) There are ten different namesin the Hebrew 
Bible for insects of this kind; but some of these prob- 
ably designate different forms or stages in the life of the 
same species. The Bible represents their countless 
swarms as di- 
rected in their 
flight and 
march by God, 
and used in the 
chastisement of 
guilty nations. 
(Deut. xxviii. 
38-12; 1 Kings 
viii. 37; 2 Chr. 
vi. 28.) A swarm 
of locusts was 
among the 
plagues of 
Egypt; they 
covered the 
whole land, so 
that the earth 
was darkened, 
and devoured 
every green herb of the earth, and the fruit of every 
tree which the hail had left. (Er. x. 4-19.) But the 
most particular description of this insect. and of its de- 
structive career, in the sacred writings, is in Joel ii. 3-10. 
This is one of the most striking and animated descrip- 
tions to be met with in the whole compass of prophecy ; 
and the double destruction to be produced by locusts 
and the enemies of which they were the harbingers, is 
painted with the most expressive 9 
force and accuracy. 

The four insects specified in Joel 
J. 4, the Palmer-worm. the Locust, 
the Canker-worm, aud the Cater- 
pillar, are strictly, according to the 
Hebrew writings, only different 
forms of locusts, some perhaps 
without wings. See Locusts in U. S., 
First Annual Report United Stites 
N 7 50 Committee (Washing - 
ton, 1878). 

Locus'ta, n. [Lat.] (Bot.) A term 
applied to that form of spike which 
consists of flowers destituteof calyx 
and corolla, the pluce of which is oc- 
cupied by bracts, and has a flexuose 
rachis that does not fall with the 
flowers. The Graminacew/(Fig.1616) 
afford examples. Each part of the 
inflorescence so arranged is ‘called 
a locusta, the structure of which is 
as follows: at the base are two op- 
posite empty bracts called glumes, 
one of which is attached to the ra- 
chis a little above the base of the 
other; above the glumes are several 
florets sitting in denticulations of 
the rachis; each of these consists of 
one bract called a pale, sometimes 
with the midrib quitting the lami- 
na a little below the apex, and 
elongated intoa bristle; and of an- 
other bract facing the first, with 
its back to the rachis, bifid at the 
apex, with no dorsal vein, but with 
its edges inflexed, anda rib on each 
side at the line of inflexion; und lastly, within these 
pales are situated two extremely minute fleshy scales 
(lodicula), which are sometimes connate, and stand at 
the base of the sexual organs. 

Lo’eust, in Pennsylvania, a township of Columbia co.; 
pop. abt. 2,300. 

Lo’cust Creek, in Missouri, rises in Putnam co, on 
the borders of lowa, and flowing S. through Sullivan 
and Linn cos., enters Grand River from Chariton co. 

Lo’‘cust Creek, in Virginia, a post-office of Louisa co. 

Lo’cust Dale, in Virginia, a P. O. of Madison co. 

Lo’cust Forest, in Kentucky, a village of Butler co. 

Ee cust Fork, in Alabama. See Biack WARRIOR 

Iv R. 

Lol cust Grove, in Arkansas, a village of Scott co. 

Lo’cust Grove, in Georgia, a village of Henry co., 
abt. 9 m. S S. E. of McDonough. 


Fig. 1615. — MIGRATORY LOCUST. 
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Lo’cust Grove, in Minois, a P. O. of Williamson co. 4 post-village and township of Columbia co., abt. 20 tet 


Lo eust Grove, in Jowa, a township of Jefferson co.; 
pop. 1,413 

Loeust Grove, in Kentucky, a post-village of Calla- 
way co. 

Locus'tic Acid. n. (Chem.) An acid obtained from 
the locust, and differing little from acetic acid.— Ogilvie. 

Lo’‘cust Mountain, in Pennsylvania, a mountain 
in the N.E. part of Schuylkill co., forming a part of 
Broad Mountain. 

Lo’cust Spring, in Illinois, a village of Macoupin 
co., abt. 30 m. S. W. of Springfield. 

Lo’cust Valley, in New York, a P. O. of Queen's co. 

Lo eust Valley, in Pennsylvania,a P.O. ot Lehigh co. 

Lo’cust-tree, n. (Bot.) Bee HYMENÆA. 

Locu’tion, n. [Fr., from Lat. locutio.) Discourse ; 
speech. 

Loc“ utory. u. The apartment in a monastery in which 
monks were allowed to converse; — hence, sometimes, 
n room for conversation. 

Lo! da, in IJlinvis, a twp. of Iroquois co.; pop. abt. 906. 

Lode, n. [A. S. lædan, to lead.) (Min.) The technical 
term for a metalliferous or ore-producing vein. In 
mining-districts, ore occurs either in mineral veins or 
in beds. If in the former, the veins are almost invari- 
ably found to have one of two or three principal direc- 
tions, being either nearly parallel to the axis of eleva- 
tion of the district, at right angles to that direction, or 
making an angle of 45° with it. The first series are 
generally called by miners right-running veins or lodes ; 
the second are cross courses; and the third contra lodes, 
sometimes called counters. Lodes differ, almost without 
limit, in length, width, and depth, und also in the nature 
of their mineral contents. 

Lode’-ship, n. A kind of fishing-vessel. 

Lodes' man, u. A pilot for harbor and river duty. 

[Icel. leidar-stierna, leading-star.} A 
name for the pole-star ; — written also loadstar. 

Lode'stone, n. Same as loadstone. — See MAGNET 
(NATURAL). 

Lodève, (lo’daiv,) a town of France, dept. of Herault, 
on the Ergue, 30 m. W. N. W. of Montpellier. In L. 
and vicinity, between 7,000 and 10,000 work- people are 
engaged in the manufacture of woollen cloths for the 
army, At least three fourths of the population belong 
to weavers’ families. Pop. 12,000. 

Lodge, (II.) v.a. [A. S. logian, to place, lodge: Fr. loger, 
from Lut. locare, to place.] To set, lay, or deposit for 
keeping or preservation for a longer or shorter time. — 
To plant: to infix; to fix; as, to lodge un arrow. — To 
settie in the heart, mind, or memory.— To furnish with 
a temporary habitation, or with accommodation for one 
night; to entertain; to harbor. — To cover; to contain 
for keeping. 

—To beat down so as to entangle, as grain. 

—v.n. To reside; to dwell; to rest in a place. — To rest 
or dwell for a time. — To fall down and become entan- 
gled, as in. 

[Fr. , lagis; It. loggia.] A small house or habi- 
tation in a park or forest; u temporary habitation; a 
small house or tenement appended to a larger; a den; 
a cave; any place where a wild beast dwells. — A meet- 
ing of Freemasons, Odd-Fellows, or other secret society; 
the place where they meet, or the association itself. 

Lodged, a. (Arr.) Lying down. 

Lodge’ment, n. The sume as Lopoment. 

Lodg’er, n. One who lodges or who lives at board, or 
in a hired room, or who has a bed in another’s house 
for a night. — One who resides in uny place for a time. 

Lodg’ing, n. A place of rest for a night, or of resi- 
dence for a time; a temporary habitation; apartment; 
rooms hired in the house of another; a part of a house 
let to another, usually termed lodgings. — Place of resi- 
dence; harbor; cover; place of rest. 

Lodg’ment, n. Fr. logement.) Act of lodging, or the 
state of being lodged; a being placed or deposited at 
rest for keeping for a time, or for permanence, — Accu- 
mulation or collection of something deposited or re- 
maining at rest. 

(Afil.) An encampment made by an army; a work 
cast up by besiegers during their approaches, in some 
dangerous post. 

Lodi, (lo’d-,) a town of Italy, province of Milan, on the 
Adda, 18 m. S. E. of Milan. The church, della Incoronata, 
is said to have been designed by Bramante. Manuf. 
Silks, linens, porcelain, chemicals; it has also an active 
trade in Parmesan cheese, on account of which an im- 
mense number of cows are fed in the vicinity. Lodi is 
famous for the victory achieved by Napoleon I. against 
the Austrians in 1796, in which the bridge over the 
Adda was carried at the point of the bayonet, though 
swept by Austrian cannon, Pop. 18,000. 

Lo'di, in Minois, a village of Clurke co. 

Lo di, in Indiana, a post-office of Wabash co. 

Lo'di, in Michigan, a township of Washtenaw co.; pop. 
abt. 1,800. 

Lo'di, in New Jersey, a post-township of Bergen co.: 
pop. (1870), 8,238. 

Lo'di, in New York, a village of Cattaraugus co., abt. 20 
m. E of Dunkirk. 

—A post village and township of Seneca co., abt. 3 m. 8. 
of Ovid. 

Lo! di. in Ohio,a township of Athens co; pop. abt. 2,100. 

—A post-village of Medina co., about 100 m N. N. E. of 
Columbus. 

Lo'di, in & Carolina, a village of Abbeville dist., about 
55 m. N. of Augusta. 

Lo'di, in Tennessee, a village of Jackson co. 

Lo'di, in Virginia, a post-office of Washington co. 

Lo'di. in Wisconsin, a village of Calumet co., abt. 2 m. 


E. of Chilton. 
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N. by W. of Madison; pop. of township abt. 2.000. 
Iod i Bar, in S. Carolina, a village of Sumter dist. 
Lodi Centre, in New York, a post-office uf Seneca co. 
Lodi Station, in /Uinois, n post-office of Kane co, 
L.o’'diville, iu Indiana, a village of Parke co., abt. 16 

m. N. W. of Rockville, 

Lodoic’ea, n. (Bot.) A genus of trees, order Palmacer, 
to which belongs the Coco de Mer, or Double Cocoa-nut, 
L. Sechellarum, only found in the Seychelles. 

Lodome’ria. See Galicia. 

ge alae in Jowa, a township of Clayton co.; 

ore’, in Virginia, a post-office of Amelia co. 

Lo/ess, n. (Ger. lész.] (Geol.) A local deposit of fluvi- 
atite origin, consisting of a finely comminuted sand or 
powdery loam of yellowish-gray color. This sand is 
chiefly argillaceous matter, with about fifteen per cent. 
of carbonate of lime and as much quartzose or mica- 
ceous sand. It often contains hard calcareous concre- 
tions in parallel layers. It is unsolidified, and easily 
washed away. It contains land-shells, and sometimes 
freshwater species. Succinea elongata is characteristic 
of it. It rarely shows signs of stratification, being per- 
fectly homogeneous. It chiefly occupies the valley of the 
Rhine, and is newer than any regularly deposited rock 
in the district. It is sometimes 70 feet thick. Near 
Basle it caps hills 1,200 feet above the sea. 

Loffoden Isles, (Io. / den.) a group of islands on the 
coast of Norway, between Lat. 67° 40’ and 6% 30’ N., 
Lon. 11° 40’ and 16° 20’ E. There are 5 large and sev- 
eral smaller islands. The principal are Andöen, Lau- 
güen, and Hindéen, which is the largest of the group, 
and, with 6 others, form on the side of the Norwegian 
continent the Gulf of West Fiord. The coasts of 
these islands are extremely irregular, and rise into lofty 
and rugged mountains, covered with perpetual snow, 
and in many places with glaciers, There are no trees, 
and only a few stunted shrubs and grass. The onl 
importance of these islinds is in their fisheries, which 
are extensive and very valuable. In the beginning of 
Feb. the cod-fish set in from the ocean, and occupy the 
banks in West Fiord. These banks are from 3 to 10 m. 
out on the Fiord, at a depth of from 60 to 80 fathoms; 
and the fish crowd so much together while depositing 
their spawn, that it is said a deep-sea lead is otten inter- 
rupted in its descent to the bottom through these fish- 
hills. The fishermen assemble in the month of Jannary 
at the different stations, and the fish are caught with 
nets and long lines, set at night and taken up in the morn- 
ing. This important winter-fishing ends in the middle 
of April. During the fishing-season these islands are 
visited by immense nnmbers of boats from Norway and 
Finmark. They are exposed to severe tempests, and 
near the & of the group is the Maelstrom, a dangerous 
whirlpool occasioned by the swell of the ocean during 
the N.W. winds. Pop. 4,000. 

Loft, n. [A. S. lyft; Dan., Sw., Ger. luft; Icel. lopt, the 
air, the atmosphere, from lopta, to ra “| That which 
is lifted up, raised, or elevated; specifically, a room or 
space next under the roof; a floor or story above another; 
a gallery or small chamber raised within a larger apart- 
ment, or in a church. 

Loft il, adr. In a lofty manner; on high; in an ele- 
vated place.— Prondly: haughtily; with elevation of 
language, diction, or sentiment; sublimely; in an 
elevated attitude. 

Loft’iness,n. State or quality of being lofty ; height; 
elevation in place or position; altitude. —Pride: haugh- 
tiness ; elevation of attitude or mien; dignity ; sublimity ; 
elevation of diction or sentiment. 

Loft’y,a. (0. Ger. luftlih, heavenly, luftig, nbrial.] 
Lifted up; high: elevated in place. — Elevated in condi- 
tion or character. — Proud; haughty; puffed up.— Ele- 
Men in sentiment or diction ; sublime. — Stately ; ma- 

estic. 

Log. n. [Du. lng, heavy, slow, unwieldy.) A bulky piece 
or stick of wood, or timber, unhewed. 

(Naut.) A machine used to measure the rate of a ship's 
velocity through the water. The apparatus used is a piece 
of thin board, forming the quadrant of a circle, about 
six inches radius, and balanced by a small plate of lead 
nailed on the circular part, so as to swim perpendicnlar 
in the water with the greater part ete The lag 
line is then fastened to the log by means of two ends, 
one of which is knotted through a hole in the corner, 
while the other is attached toa pin fixed in a hole at 
the other corner, so as to draw out occasionally. The 
line has previously been divided into certain spaces, 
which are in proportion to ati equal number of geo- 
graphical miles, as n half or quarter minute is to an 
hour of time; it is then wound round a reel. The reel 
being held by one man, and the half-minute glass by 
another, the mate of the watch fixes the pin, and 
throws the log over the stem or bows, which then, 
ceasing to feel the ship’s motion, becomes stationary, 
while the vessel, sailing on, the check, of course, un- 
winds the line from the reel, and the log, being left 
stationary behind, continues to draw out more line. At 
the same instant that the log touched the water the 
other man turned the glass, so by the time the sand has 
run through the glass, the amount of line paid out is 
noted by the previous marks on it: and. according to 
that, the rate at which the ship is sailing is at once as- 
certained by merely calculating how many fathoms 
have passed out in the half-minute. The length between 
each knot or mark on the line being so proportioned to 
the time of the glass, that the number of knots un- 
wound while the glass is running down determines the 
number of miles the ship is sailing in an hour. 

Lo’gan, in Illinois, a central co.; area, abt. 625 sq. m. 
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Rivers. Salt, Kickapeo, and Sugar creeks. Surface, 
level; sorl, fertile. Cup. Lincoln. 

—A post-office of Edgar co. 

Logan, in Indiana, n post-village and township. of 
Dearboru co, about 24 m. WN. W. of Cincinnati; pop. 
of township about 1.300. 

—A township of Fountain co; pop. abt. 1,000. 

—A township of Pike co.; pop. about 1,200. 

Lo“ nn, in Kentucky, a S. S. W. co., adjoining Tennessee ; 
arra, abt. 600 sq.m. Rivers. Red River, and Muddy and 
Whippoorwill creeks, Surface, agreeably diversified ; 
soil, fertile. cup. Russellville. 

Lo’gan, in Nebraska, n village of Dakota co., about 6 
m. S. W. of Iowa City, Iowa. 

—A post-township of Washington co.; pop. abont 150. 

Logan, in New York, a post-village of Schuyler co., 
about 24 m. W. by N. of Ithaca. 

Lo’gan, in Ohio, a W. central co.; arra, abt. 457 sq. m. 
Rivers. Miami River, and Darby, Mill, and several 
smaller streams. Surface, level or slightly undulating ; 
soù, fertile, Cap. Bellefontaine, 

—A township of Auglaize co.; pop. about 1,000. 

—A post-village, cap. of Hocking co., abt. 50 m. S. E. of 
Columbus ; pop. about 2,100. 

Logan. in Penna., a twp. of Blair co.; pop. abt. 3,500. 

A township of Clinton co.; pop. abont 1,100. 

Lo’gan, in Ulah Territory, a post- village, cap. of Cache 
co., abt. 92 m N. by. E of Salt Lake City. 

Lo'gan, in W. Virginia, a S. W. co., wijoining Kentucky: 
area, abt. 835 sq. m. Rivers. Guyancstts River, and 
Tug Fork of Big Sandy River. Surface. mountainous; 
smil, generally fertile. Min. Coal and iron. cup. Logan 
Court-Honse. 1%. in 1880, 7,329. 

Logan. n. See Rockisa STONE. 

Loan. the English name of a celebrated chief of the 
Caynga Indians, B. in 1725. In W770, he removed from 
Pennsylvania to Ohio, where, in 1774, his family were 
massacred by a party of whites. L. therenpon initiated 
a war of vengeance against the settlers of the Far West, 
in which fearful atrocities were committed. Killed near 
Lake Erie in 1780, 

Lo’gan, James, B. in Ireland. 1674. In 1699 he accompa- 
nied W. Penn to Penna., as secretary, He afterwards was 
chief justice and president of the council, discharging 
in the latter capacity the duties of governor of the prov- 
ince for two years after the demise of Gov. Gordon in 
1736 He bequeathed his collection of 2,000 books to 
the Philidelphia library, and p. 1751. 

Lo nn Court-House, in W. Virginia, a post-village, 
cap. of Logan co., abont 50 m. S.S W. of Charleston, 
Logania’cere,n. (Bot) The Spigelia or Strychnos 
family; an order of plants, alliance Gentianales. Disa. 
Opposite leaves with intervening stipules. They are 
tropical shrubs, herbs, and trees, with the following 
characters: — Leaves entire, with stipules, the latter 
occasionally existing only in the form of a raised line or 
ridge; calyx + to 5-parted ; corolla regular, 4- to 5- or 10- 
cleft; wstivation valvate or convolute; stamens some- 


times anisomerous; anthers 2-celled; pollen lobed; 
ovary Z, 3, or 4celled; style simple below, and with as 
many divisions above as there are cells to the ovary; 
stigma simple. Fruit capsular or drupaceo-baccate; 
placentas axile, ultimately detached. Seeds usually 
peltate, sometimes winged, with fleshy or cartilaginous 
albnmen. This order is almost universally poisonons, 
acting on the nervous system, and producing frightful 
convulsions. The ord includes 22 genera and 162 species, 
Lo'ganite. n. (Named after W. E. Logan, an English 
mineralogist.] (Min) A hydrated silicate of alumina, 
Magnesia, and protoxide of iron, occurring in the Lan- 
rentian limestones of Canada, 
Lo gun Mills, in Penvsylrania, a P. O. of Clinton co. 
Lo’gan’s Creek. in Missouri, a post-village of Rey- 
nold’s co., about 125 m, S. E. of Jefferson co, 
Lo’'gan’s Ferry, in Penna., a villige of Alleghany 
co., on the Alleghany River, abt. 18 m. above Pittsburg. 
Lo gansport, in ///inois, a post-village of Hamilton co, 
Logansport, in Indians, a thriving city, cap. of Cass 
co, at the mouth of Hel River, about 70 n by W. of 
Indianapolis. It commands an active trade, and con- 
tains several manufactories. 1. in 1880, 11,198. 
Logansport, in Acatucky, a post-office of Butler co. 
Logansport, in Louisiana, a post-village of De Soto 
parish, about 45 m. 8.8.W. of Shreveport. 
Lo’gansville, in New Jersey, r villuge of Morris co. 
Lo’ganville, in Ohio, a post-village of Logan co. 
Lognnville,in IN. a p.-v.of York co also of Clinton co, 
Log'arithm, n. Fr. logarithme, from Gr. loyos, ratio, 
and arithmos, number.] ( Math.) The logarithms of num- 
bers may be briefly stated to be the exponents of a se- 
ries of other numbers, which render the powers of the 
latter, denoted by the exponents, equal to the former 
series. In most elementary mathematical works, the 
definition of the word is thus given: The logarithm 
of a number, y, is such a value of the index z, of a fired 
magnitude, a, us will satisfy the equation y = az: that 
is, x is defined to be the logarithm of y in a System of 
Logarithms whose base is a; and the Jogarithm of y 
will therefore depend entirely upon the quantity a, 
which may be assur to be any finite magnitude what- 
ever, — unity ouly excepted, on acconnt of every arith- 
metical power or root of 1 being only 1, which thus 
prevents that number from obeying the conditions 
stated above. In order, therefore, to constitute a Jog- 
arithm, it is necessary that the exponent should refer 
to a system, or series of numbers, in arithmetical pro- 
portion, corresponding to as many others in geometrical 
proportion. If we take, for example, the series of 10, 
we have, 10'= 10; 107 100; 10? = 1,000; 10 = 10,000; 
we thus attain the results that the logarithm of 10 = 1; 


the logarithm of 100 = 2; of 1,000 = 3; and of 10,000 = 4. 
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This can be thus explained, by saying that a logarithm 
is a mathematical term for a number, by which the 
magnitude of a certain fundamental ratio is expressed 
in reference to n fixed fundamental ratio, Thus, in the 
two runs of arithmetical and geometrical proportion, 
the numbers thus proceed: 

Ar. Pro. 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, Kc. 

Geo. Pro. 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, &c. 
Consequently, if we add 1 and 3 together in the first 
line, 4 corresponds to 16 (standing under it), which is 
identical with the multiple of 2 and 8, which stand un- 
der the Land 3. The upper line in arithmetical propor- 
tion forms the logarithms of the lower, in geometrical 
proportion, and logarithmic tables furnish these inter- 
mediate fractions, corresponding with the intermediate 
numbers in the lower line. A table of logarithins, made 
according to an assumed basis or fundamental ratio of 
all numbers to a certain limit, is called a logarithmic 
system. Logarithms were first invented by Lord Napier, 
Baron of Merchistoun, in Scotland; and were first made 
known by him in a work published in 1614. under the 
title, De Mirifici Logarithmorum Canonis Constructione. 
This system was varied by Henry Briggs (a contemporary 
of Lord Napier), who constructed another system, hav- 
ing for its base the number 10, which, corresponding. 
with our system of numeration, has many advantages 
over that constructed by Napier, being much more con- 
venient for ordinary purposes of calculation. Briggs 
calculated his on the fundamental basis of the ratio 
10 to 1; consequently, the logarithm of 10 is 1; of 100, 
2; of 1,000, 3; and so on, It is, therefore, evident that 
all logarithms of numbers between 10 and 1 must be 
more than 0, but less than t; in other words, must be 
fractions ;—thus, the logarithm of 6 is 07781513. Again, 
all logarithms of numbers between 10 and 100 must be 
greater than 1, but Jess than 2; or, that is to say, must 
be whole numbers, plus n frac for instance, the 
logarithm of 95 is 19777236. The properties and advan- 
tages of logarithms are very great by their utility in 
facilitating the arithmetical operations of multiplication 
and division, which, when large numbers are concerned, 
usually take up much time. If the multiplication of 
two large numbers has to be effected, it is only neces- 
sary to take from the logarithmic tables the logarithms 
of the numbers in question, add these together, and the 
result will be the logarithm of the required product. In 
division, logarithms of the numbers have merely to be 
deducted trom each other and the result will be the 
L. of the dividend. If numbers have to be raised to 
powers, then Z. are multiplied; if roots are to be ex- 
tracted, the logarithms are merely to be divided by the 
exponent of the root. The integral part of a logarithm 
is called its characteristic, because it shows at once of 
how many digits the natural number corresponding to 
the logarithm to which it is prefixed is composed. 1f, 
theretore, we know the logarithm of any number, we 
reed only add 1, 2, 3. Kc. to its characteristic, in order 
to obtain the logarithm of a number 10 times, 100 times, 
or 1,000 times as gr For instance, 

log. 668 424 

“RAGS 424 

“8608 424 

88 424 

log. = 18668 424 
In this last example, the negative sign is only placed 
over the characteristic, as that alone is negative; but 
the general mode of procedure with regard to these mi- 
nor logarithms is to give them their arithmetical com- 
pee nts, substituting the real value in the final result. 
n the Napierian system, the modulus, or basis, of the 
tables is; and consequently the Napiertin logarithm is 
easily found from the common logarithms (those of 
Briggs), by multiplying the modulus of the latter by ly}. 
The Napierian logarithms are often called natural loga- 
rithms, on account of the modulus of their system being 
unity: while the common logarithms of Briggs are) 
called tabular logarithms, in coutradistinction to the 
former, The method which was first employed to com- 
pile logarithmic tables was founded on the successive 
extraction of reots, and consequently calculations arose 
of vast difficulty and tedinm; in the present day, how- 
ever, the method is far more simple, and the computa- 
tions are thus rendered much more expeditiously. Sup- 
pore, for instance, it be required to find the logarithin 
of any number z, by means of converging series. Inthe 
first place it must be assumed that log (U) A 
Br? + C23 4+Dr4, Kc. (1), in which A, B. C. D. &., are co- 
efficients, like determinates. (See INDETERMINATE Co- 
EFFICIENTS.) Therefore, taking another number, z, we 
have, in a simple manner, log. (142) = Az+B.24+C234 
De“, Kc. (2); then subtracting the second equation (2) 

from the first (1), we shall have the result: 

log. (I) — log. (142) = A (z—z) + B (z2— 22) 
+ C (r3— 23) + Ac. (3) 
But from the properties possessed by logarithms we 
£ l+z 
know that log. (1+z)— log. (1+2) = log. E = log. 
+z 


; and on our bringing out the equation by 
l+z 
the same means as log. (Ir) was treated in the first 


equation, we obtain the result that toe-( 


z—z z—z\ ? 
A — +B(—) + &c. Substituting, therefore, this 
l+z l+z 
development for log. (14+z)—log. (1+ ) in the third | 
equation (3), and dividing both by (re), there results, | 
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(1+2) 
= A + B(z+z) + C (G-) + de. 
Now, as this equation is trne independently of any par- 
ticular values of z aud z, let us suppose that z= z, and 
it becomes 


1 
A—— = A + 2Br +302 + 4Dz8 + &c.; 
l-z A 


which, on expanding the quantity — by division, gives 
l+z 

A (\—z + 739 — 23 4 xt—he.= A + 2Br + 3C73 + 4Dz8 
+c. Therefore, by the theory of indeterminate co- 
efficients, we must have the separate equations A = A, 
— A- 2. T A= . — A = 4D, &c.; andon substitut- 
ing the resulting values of B, C, D, &c., in terms of A 
in equation (1), we get, 


x „ * gt gs 
log. (IT) = A 64272 +- =c.) 
12 8 4 5 
The quantity A, which is still indeterminate, being thd 
modulus; and assigning to it any particular valne, we 
can at once characterize the system which we wish to 
consider. It would be impossible in the present article 
to enter at length upon the different theorems for the 
compilation of logurithmic tables, and nearly as useless, 
as the tables at present in existence are amply sufficient 
for all practical purposes. ‘The history and theory of 
logarithms will be found in Hutton’s * Mathematical 
Tracts,” which enter upon the subject at length. The 
best tables extant are those of Babbage, which are most 
carefully collated and compiled. For navigation and 
astronomy, Farley's“ Tables of Six-figured Logarithms ” 
are the best. The use and application of logarithms in 
trigonometry will be found under Trigonometry. 

Logarithmet/ic, Logarithmet/ical, a. The 
same us LOGARITHMIC. 

Logarith'mic, I arith’mical, a. Pertaining 
to logarithms; consisting of logarithms. 

Logarithmic curre. (Math.) A curve in the higher 
branches of analytical geometry, which possesses the 
property of having its abscissa proportional to the loga- 
rithms of the corresponding ordinates.—See Conic Sko- 
TIONS, and GEOMETRY. 

Log -bonrd. n. (Naut) A board or tablet on which 
is noted the rate of motion of a vessel, as ascertained by 
the log, together with the course of the moment, the 
direction of the wind, Kc. — Worcester. 

Log’-book.n. (Naut) A book in which the contents 
of the lo -board ure daily transcribed at noon, together 
with every circumstance deserving notice that may 
happen to the ship, or within her cognizance, both at 
sea and in harbor, 

Log’-cabin, n. A house or hut whose walls are com- 
posed of logs Inid on each other. 

Log ker. n. One whose business is to get, carry, or pile 
logs: a log-man. (U. S. 

Log’gerhead, n. on. logheid, un wieldiness.] A 
dunce; u doit; a thick-skull. 

(Naut.) A spherical mass of iron with a long handle, 
used for heating tar. 

To be at lygerheads, to come to blows; to quarrel. 

Loggia, %%%.) n. [It. from Lat. cus.) (Hul. Arch.) 
An open arcade, enclosing a passage or open apartment, 
It is u favorite class of building in Italy and other warm 
countries. The Loggia de’ Lanzi at Florence is one of 
the finest examples extant; and the Loggia of the Vati- 
can, which are arcaded passages round the interior of 
the cortile of the palace, ornamented with beautiful 
paintings and arabesques by Ratwelle and his pupils, are 
well-known specimens, 

Log -glass, n. (Nuut) A small sand glass for meas- 
uring the rate at which the log-line runs. 

Log’-heap, u. A pile of logs for firing, in the clear- 
ance of land. 

Log’-house, Log’-hut, n. The same as LOG CABIN, 

Logie, (/6j'i ) n. (Er. logique, from Gr .] Con- 
sidered in its most catholic relations, L. is the science of 
formal und material reasoning. In its strictly formal 
aspect, logic is the science of the necessary laws of 
thonght; in its material aspect. again, it is the science 
of the laws of thonght applied to practice. In the for- 
mer sense it is a Science, in the latter it ia an Art. In 
the one sense, thought is regarded as complete, perfect ; 
in the other, it is regarded as limited, imperfect. The 
formula for material logic is some ix all, the formula for 
pure logic isallisall. The latter, or deduction, ix al- 
ways explicative of the cor tents of a thought: the for- 
mer, or induction, is always ampliative or adding tothe 
contents of a thought. As itis usual to consider those 
two phases of human reasoning apart, in the following 
brief outline, pure logic, or Deduction, will first be 
treated of, and next applied logic, or Induction. — 1. 
Pure Logic, or Deduction. It is necessary to observe 
that no progress in logic can be made withont the pre- 
liminary assumption of the facts of psychology In 
other words, the existence of sense, perception, 
association, and so forth, lies at the basis of e 
cess of reasoning. Pure logic is an à priori science, not 
an d posteriori one, for it deals exclusively with these 
truths on which all experience depends, rather than 
those truths which form the substance of experience 
itself. This system of doctrine owes its existence to 
Aristotle, who not only indicated its outlines, but he vir- 
tnally created the science. In the progress of its histor 
it has received various minor modifications and addi- 
tions from various philosophers: but until Sir William 
Hamilton's time no logician made material improve- 
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ments on it from the days of the Stagyrite himself. It 
is usual to divide formal logic into three parts: — I. 
Concrpts or notions ; 2. Judgmenis; 3. Reasomings. In 
other words, the formation of general notions, the de- 
cision whether these concepts agree or not, and the 
drawing of one such judgment from another. These 
parts iu their order; and first of Gmcepts. This, by the 
way, is the most important part of logic, and one ou 
whose laws the entire science may be regarded as in a 
great mensure depending. What, then, is a concept? It 
is the result of an act, known as conception, which in- 
cludes the comprehension of the various qualities of an 
object up to unity. „Notions, again, are rather the ap- 
prehension of these qualities than the final building up 
of them, which belongs exclusively to conception 
The two terms, however, are frequently used synon- 
ymously. When the mind, after surveying a series 
of objects, draws away (a/strahere), or abstracts a 
number of qualities from those objects, and classifies 
them, arranges them into orders or genera, general- 
izes them, in short. and gives a name to each class 
so formed, the process of conceiving or forming con- 
cepts may be said to have been gone through. It is ob- 
vious that a considerable variety will take place in the 
character of the concepts so formed ; some will be more 
general, some will be less general, though all will be 
reducible to genera and species. Thus, the individual 
or single objects, us this horse, that man, being the names 
of so many facts or things on which logic is supposed to 
operate, belong neither to genus nor species, and are 
properly beyond its domain altogether. The lowest 
species (infima species) can never be a genus. The high- 
est genus (summum genus) can never be a species. The 
subaltern genera (genus suballernum) are genera to 
those beneath them, and species to those above them. 
Thus, Socrates is an infima species, being is a summum 
genus, and man is a subaltern genus to Socrates and 
being. If we regard the Quantity of a concept, we re- 
cognize the classes or things of which it may be predi- 
cated, or the characters of which it is made np. In the 
former case, we regard the Extensive Quantity of con- 
cepts; in the latter, their Intensive Quantity. Thus, in 
the expression man, or rati:mal animal, if I abstract the 
rational from animal, I thereby diminish the intensive 
or internal quantity of the concept, but increase its ex- 
tension. For the term animal covers a much greater 
number of objects than man. The leading words that 
are employed in designating the quantity of concepts 
are, for their extension, class or genus; for their inten- 
sion, mari, note, attribute, character, We amplify the 
extension of concepts by abstraction or generalization ; 
we amplify their intension or compreheusion by deter- 
mination. We resolve the extension of a notion by 
division; we resolve its intension by definition. Hence 
an individual notion cannot be divided (in-diriduum), 
and a simple, or definite notion (de-fimitum) cannot be 
defined. Again, as the characters of a concept may be 
more or Jess firmly seized by consciousness, more or less 
perfectly grasped, we have the logical Quality of con- 
cepts, or their relative clearness or distinctness, and 
their obscurity or indistinctness. The peculiar form 
which a concept assumes when recalled by the mind, 
brings us abreast of the most important controversy in 
all speculation. — that of Nominalism and Realism. 
Leibnitz’s answer to this question is the one now adopted 
by all intelligent logicians. It is, that when concepts 
are recalled, we either comprehend the essential marks 
contained under the notion, or we only comprehend a 
few of those marks at the time, though we assume we 
know them. In the former case it is intuitire or nota- 
tive knowledge we have of the notion, in tho latter case 
it is symbolical. In the third place, concepts may be 
mutually compared as to their Relation, which consists 
in the reciprocal comparison of their various attributes. 
That is to aay, that notions can only be compared as to 
their mutual extension, and as to their mutual compre- 
hension one with another. So much for the doctrine 
of Concepts. We proceed now to the second part of 
logic; namely, Judgments. A judgment is the affirma- 
tion that two concepts can or cannot be reconciled, or 
(more correctly, that two concepts, a concept and a 
thing, or two individual things) agree or disagree. As 
we have just recognized a certain quantity, quality, and 
relation among Concepts. so we must now recognize a 
quantity, quality, and relation as affecting Judgments. 
This is why it was remarked some time ago, that the 
thorough comprehension of the doctrine of Concepts 
may be regarded as the thorough comprehension of the 
master principle of logic. In the judgment, Socrates is 
rational ; Socrates is called the subject, rational the pre- 
dicate, and is the copula, But in numerous proposi- 
tions the copula is not expressed, it is merely under- 
stood. The first great distinction of judgments is taken 
from their quantity, or their relation of subject and 
predicate, as reciprocally whole aud part. Is the pre- 
dicate viewed as the containing whole? The judgment 
is pronounced an extensive one. Is the subject regarded 
as the containing whole? The jndgment is an intensive 
or comprehensive one. Thus, in the proposition, All 
plants grow, if we view grow as the containing whole, 
we have a proposition in extension, as All plants belong 
to the class of growing objects. And if, in the same 
roposition, we view plants us the containing whole, we 
ve a proposition in Comprehension, as, The attribute 
or mark of growing belongs tu all plants. But judgments 
have a certain quality as well as quantity, according as 
the subject and predicate reciprocally agree or disigree, 
affirm or deny, in the quantities of extension and inten- 
sion. In reference to their quantity and quality to- 
gether, propositions are usually designated by the vowels 
A, E, 1, O. The Universal Affirmative are denoted by 
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A, the Universal Negative by E, the Particular Affirma- 
tive by I. and the Particular Negative by O. Or, to 
employ the mnemonic hnes of Petrus Hispanus: 
Asserit A, negat E, sed universaliter ambæ z 
Asserit I, negat O, sed particulariter ambæ, 
But these four species of proposition are obtained solely 
by determining the quantity of the subject alone, to- 
gether with the quality of both subject and predicate. 
Now this is where the importance of Bir William Ham- 
ilton’s “ thorough-going quantification of the predicate” 
comes in. He proposes not only to quant: fy the subject, 
but the predicate also. Eight species of proposition are 
thus evolved, which, taking A and I for universal and 
particular, as in the Aristutelic notation, but extending 
them to either quality, and marking aftirmation by an /, 
and negation by an n, we have the following sets of 
propositions : 
A ffirmatives. 
1. Toto-total = AfA = All X is all X. 
2. Toto-partial = AfI = All X is some Y. (A) 
3. Parti-total = IFA = Some X jis all X. 
4. Parti-purtial = IfI = Some X is some . (I) 
Negatives, 
5. Toto-total = AnA = Any X is not any Y. (E) 
6. Toto-partial = Anl = Any X is not some Y. 
7. Parti-tot: pme X is not any Y. (0) 
8. Parti-par = InI = Some X is not some X. 
Of all these judgments, 6 and § are the weakest, yet it is 
always possible to allege that any man is not some brute, 
or that some man is not some brute. Yet it must be 
acknowledged, that, thongh these propositions are con- 
ceivable, they are of little practical utility. The third 
grent division of judgments is their relation, or the co- 
incidence or nou-coincidence of subject und predicate. 
This relation is either simple or conditional. On the 
former alternative the proposition is Cutegorical, on the 
latter — inasmuch as the condition lies either in the 
subject alone or in the predicate alone, or in both the 
sulject and predicate — it is Hypothetical, Disjunctive, 
or Dilenmatic. So there are four kinds of relation be- 
tween the subject and predicate of a proposition, which 
may be exemplified as follows. A is B is the formula 
fora categorical judgment ; Zf B is, A is, is an hypotheti- 
cal one; D ts ether B or Ç or A is a disjunctive one, 
and t/ & ts A, it is either B or , ìs a dilemmatic one. 
We may remark in conclusion, on this part of our sub- 
ject, that the Aristotelic doctrine of the categories and 
of the predicables, as properly extra-logical, of course 
finds no place here. The third grand division of lugic 
is Reasoning, or Syllogism, or the process by which one 
judgmeut is derived from another or more. And as in 
Concepts and in Judgments, we have here recurring 
again the old relations of quantity, quality, relation, 
it must not be forgotten that the essence of syllogism 
consists in the production of a new and distinct Judg- 
ment, notin the truth of any one of the given judgments, 
The Premises are the two given propositions or the an- 
tecedent, and the Conclusion is the proposition sought, 
or the consequent, The premise which announces the 
general rule is called the Mujor, the one which an- 
nounces the application of the general rule is called the 
Minor, and the Middle term is that with which the two 
extremes of the conclusion are separately compared 
The three propositions of a syllogism are frequently 
correctly expressed by the Sumption, Subsumption, nnd 
the Conclusion. Now there are two kinds of inference, 
— immediate and mediate. When we can decide at once, 
as soon as we understand the terms of the two proposi- 
tions involved, whether they agree or disagree, the in- 
ference is terined immediate ; but when we require to 
g> in quest of a third or middle judgment or term with 
which each of the other judgments may be compared, 
the inference is called mediate. For example, — All 
good rulers are just, therefore no unjust rulers can be 
good, is a specimen of immediate inference; and,— All 
consumptions are mortal; this disease is a consumption, 
therefore this disease is mortal, isan example of mediate 
reasoning. The different surts of immediate inference 
cun be pursued no further here. There is a general 
canon for conducting Mediate reasoning, which muy be 
thus expressed. The agreement or disagreement of one 
judgment with another is ascertained by a third judg- 
ment, inasmuch as this, wholly or by the same part, 
agrees with both or with only one of the conceptions to 
be compared. There are a number of general rules for 
the proper construction of syllogisms, which may be con- 
veniently condensed as follows, Distribute the middle 
term (i. e., take it in its widest signification), let there be 
no fourth, and both premises must be neither particular 
nor negative. The conclusion then will follow the worst 
part (as ° some flowers are blue”), and will neither distrib- 
ute nor deny unless when the premises do so. All me- 
diate influence is properly one, — that often called by 
logicians the categorical, for the conditional and hypo- 
thetical syllogisms are all reducible by immediate in- 
ference, The regular syllogism, then, regarded as to its 
essential form, comes now to be considered. And first 
of the figure, or the position of the middle term in the 
premises, and of the mode or mood, or the forinal value 
of the three judgments of a syllogism as to their quan- 
tity, quality, and relation. There is only one figure ac- 
cording tosome logicians, three uccording to others, and 
four according to a third purty. These are as follows: 
where 8 represents the subject, P the predicate of the 
conclusion, and M the middle term. Fig. I. — MP, Su, 
„ Sp. Fig. II.— Ml, SM. .. SP. Fiz. III — MP, MS. 
„ SP. Fig. IV. — PM, M8, .. SP. The terms alone 
being here stated. the quantity and quality, indeed the 
Mood of the whole of the syllogisms, remain to be filled 
up; in other words, between M and P, for example, we 
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may place either a negative or affirmative copula, and 
wo may prefix either a universal or a particular sign to 
P. The Moods are ordinarily applied to each figure by 
the three letters which severally denote the quantity 
and quality of each judgment. Thus, AII, Fig. I., reads 
as follows, which can be readily verified by turning 
back to the mnemonic lines which were given under 
Juwigments. All Mis P; sume § is M; therefore some 
Sis P. And EIO, Fig. II., reads,— No P. is any M; 
some 8 is M; therefore some Sis no P. IAI, Fig. III., 
reads, — Some M is some P; all M is some 8; therefore 
some S is some P; and so on. A fow mnemonic lines 
of considerable convenience have been invented which 
serve to point out the various moods in each of the four 
figures, according to the old notation, They are as fol- 
lows: —Fig I—bArbArA, cElArEnt, dArII. f EKrIOque 
prioris. Fig. II. —cKsArE, cAmEstrEs, fEstIn0, LAT- 
OkO secundæ. Fig. III. — tertia, dArAptl, dIsAmIs, 
dAtIsI, fElAptOn, bDOkArdO, f ErlsO, habet; quarta in- 
super addit. Fig. 1V.—brAmAntIp, cAmEnEs, dIm- 
Ars, fEsApO, frEsIsOn. There will be found 19 legiti- 
mate modes in the whole of these figures, but 62 accord- 
ing to Sir W. Hamilton’s extended notation, (for which 
see above to his extended judgments.) Before leaving 
this part of the subject, it may be well to state that the 
first figure is the most perfect, that is to say, it exem- 
plifies best the Aristotelic dictum de omni et nullo, or 
whatever is affirmed or denied of a class may be af- 
firmed or denied of any part of that class. To take an 
example, All plants need light; sunflowers nre plants; 
therefore sunflowers need light. Some lob iciaus, as 
Aristotle, Kant, and Sir William Hamilton, throw over- 
board all the figures but the first, and with them of 
course annihilate reduction. Reduction is the process 
by which the other figures are brought under the form 
of the first figure. This is usually effected by changing 
the order of the terms, or, where that cannot be done, 
by substituting a privative conception (as“ unwise,” for 
example) for a positive judgment, and then changing 
the order of the terms by conversion as it is called. 
As often occurs, many a piece of reasoning, being with- 
out subjects or predicates expressed, belongs properly 
to no figure. There have been, in all, three peculiar 
schemes of syllogistic notation,— those of Lambert, 
Euler, and Sir William Hamilton. The last is by far 
the simplest and most complete, but cannot be exhib- 
ited here. A conditional or hypothetical syllogism 
contains, of course, a conditional or hypothetical judg- 
ment; and a disjuuctive syllogism contains a disjunctive 
judgment. These have all been disposed of as belonging 
properly to immediate inference. When syllogisms are 
tuken in their external form, we have three species of 
reasoning, which require some elucidation. There is 
first the Epichrirema, or reason-rendering syllogism; 
there is secondly the Sarilex, or chain-argument, as the 
Germans call it; and there is thirdly the Enthymeme, 
with one premise suppressed. To illustrate, the Epi- 
cheirema is— B is A. but C is B. for it is D; therefore, 
Cis also A. The Sarites is— A is B. B is C. C is D, D is 
E; therefore A is E; — reduced to B is C, A is there- 
fore, A is C; —C is D, A is C; therefore, A is D; — D is 
E, A is D; therefore, A is E. The Enthymeme, as a 
kind of colloquial argument, needs but little illustration 
here. All these species of reasoning have various forms. 
Besides these, there are the Monosyllogisms, where the 
reasoning is viewed as an independent whole; the Pro- 
syllogisms, whose conclusion is a premise in a given 
syllogism; and the Aptsyllogism, whose premise is a 
conclusion in a given syllogism, These arguments very 
frequently occur in life. It should not be forgotten, 
however, that the syllogism is the type of all reasoning. 
So much for formal logic. — II. Muterial Logic, or In- 
duction (the Epagoge of Aristotle), signifies, properly, 
the drawing of a general Jaw from a sufficient number 
of particular cases. It is distinguished from pure logie 
by caring wholly for the matter, or facts, or truth of 
its objects; while the former is occupied entirely with 
the correctness of the form of thought. Aud here, at 
the outset, it is necessary to take a distinction, which 
may be of great use afterwards. There is whut is called 
a perfect induction, and an wnperfect one. The perfect 
one is wlien the investigator has been able to examine 
all the particular instances on which this law is founded. 
The imperfect induction, aguin, forms ninety-nine one- 
hundredths of all inductive reasouing, and mounts at 
once from the some cases in which the law holds to the 
all. Perfect induction was denominated by Bacon res 
purrilis, as it on very few occasions can add anything 
to what one is already in possession of. Indeed, it is 
often taken up under the formal syllogism. The latter, 
again, imperfect induction, is the peculiar kind of all 
ordinary scientific induction. And the great canon or 
principle, which is itself a principle of induction, on 
which this form of material science rests, is the con- 
stancy and uniformity of nature’s laws; or, more articn- 
lately expressed, it runs thus. — under the same circum- 
stances, and with the same substances, the same effects 
always result from the same causes. Material, or applied 
logic, to fulfil its aim, must have attained: 1, to as true 
statements as possible respecting the objects with which 
it deals; 2, it must be able to define those oljects with 
as much clearness and precision as possible; 3, it must 
be able to indicate the extent of those objects; and, 4, 
it must exhibit its results in a systematic manner. 
These preliminary obligations being imposed upon it, it 
requires, in the second place, to be able to answer the 
following four leading questions: — I. How are the 
causes of phenomena to be distinguished among a mul- 
titude of other phenomena, all open to observation? 
2. How are causes to be discovered which are less open 
to observation than the effects produced by them? 4. 
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When should an incomplete enumeration of facts be 
deemed sufficient, and on what principle? 4. How 
should new laws be expressed and recorded? These 
questions in their order. — How the causes of phenom- 
ena are to be distinguished. It must be here observed, 
respecting causation, what the scholastic writers never 
forgot, that it is properly all the associated causes, the 
con-causes, as it is sometimes phrased, that make up 
what is ordinarily denominated “ the cause” of a thing. 
And every event has more than one cause when strictly 
analyzed. Yet men, nevertheless, inquire for “ the cause” 
of a phenomenon, and justly enough; for what they 
want is the most influential agent in the production of 
the result. It requires no labor, beyond“ simple enu- 
meration,” to enable one to discover such very uniform 
and regular laws as the recurrence of the tides, and the 
law that all weighty bodies fall. But it requires a great 
degree of patient observation and research to discover 
that the one phenomenon is connected with the moon's 
influence, and that the other depends on the higher law 
of gravitation. All men open to the observation of 
these phenomena had a rude notion of the tides and 
of falling bodies, but it required a Newton to complete 
the theory of both the phenomena. The chief rules 
which regulate the inquiry after causes are the follow- 
ing: —I While the same effect may sometimes arise from | 
different canses, yet the cause must always be sought 
among the invariable concomitants of the effect. 2. If 
an effect is not produced under certain circumstances, 
this either indicates the absence of the cause, or the 
presence of a counteracting one. 3. The cause is often 
suggested by analogy. 4. The cause is often indicated 
by the variation of degree of the effect. 5. The more 
forms of the effect that are studied, the greater is the 
probability of finding out the cause. 6. A suspected 
cause may be tested by allowing it to operate under 
less complicated circumstances. 7. Where complica- 
tions exist, every cause should be noted and registered 
down to the minutest detail, So much for the answer} 
to the first question. — 2. Causes are sometimes dis- 
covered which are not obvious, even after careful ob- 
servation and detailed experiment, by what is called 
Anticipation, Such was Oken’s discovery of the verte- 
brate character of the skull of the reindeer, which he 
stumbled over during an excursion to the Hartz Moun- | 
tains Such, too, was Goethe's discovery of the mor- 
phology of plants, — that the various parts of a plant 
are only metamorphosed leaves. The facts of an induc- 
tion being given, u“ Conception.” as it is sometimes) 
called, must step in, in order to afford a provisional sup- 
port or temporary cause to the phenomena. Again, 
Conceptions not wholly correct may often serve for a 
Collixation of facts until a better Colligution is afforded) 
those facts. Thus, the circular motion of the heavenly 
bodies was for a long time only a conception; now it is 
known they move in elliptical orbits. —3. This third 
question has in a great measure been answered by the 
preliminary observations on the laws of nature. As 
soon as a process of induction has been completed, it 
then forms the ground for a legitimate induction, 
Analogy depends upon the principle that the same 
qualities may be assigned to distinct but similar objects, 
Provided those qualities can be shown to accompany 
the points of resemblance in those objects, and not their 
ints of difference. Thus, if we remark the analogy 
etween man and tree, and observe that they both grow 
graduilly to a certain height, after which they both de- 
cay, and that both depend for their subsistence on re- 
ceiving appropriate food, moisture, and air, we have 
noted those qualities which belong to them in common. 
But if we proceed further with our analogy — “ carry 
out our analogy,” as the phrase is — we go wrong; for 
man is not stationary like a tree. neither does he grow 
up conically, and has no “ bravery ” of leaves. Reason- 
ings involving chance may likewise be admitted into in- 
ductive philosophy, for chance is just the amount of 
probability with which we expect one or other out of 
two or more uncertain events. The laws that govern 
this department of “ probabilities ” are various, and can- 
not be entered upon here. — 4. New laws may be ex- 
pressed, — I. by appi ying fresh definitions to old words; 
2. names possessing an explanation of theirown may 
have new ideas attached to them; 3. entirely new names 
may be invented, but accompanied always with a pre- 
cise definition ; 4. chemistry affords excellent examples 
of the mode of forming new names. The principles of 
inductive reasoning are afforded (a) by the senses, (b) 
by instruments, which constitutes properly observation, 
(c) by the testimony of others, (d) by the aggregate 
observations of men. No logical principle can be put 
into practice without the possibility of conscious or un- 
conscious Error. Where error is consciously unfolded, 
it is for the purpose of deceiving others, and is prop- 
erly a Sophism; where it is unfolded unconsciously, 
we decvive ourselves and fall into a Paralogism. In 
either case we commit what logicians denominate a 
Fillacy. The causes and occasions of error arise as 
follows :—1. In the general circumstances which gov- 
ern the intellectual character of the individual; 2. in 
the constitution and babits of his powers of thought, 
feeling. and desire; 3. in the langnage which he em- 
ploys; 4.in the nature of the objects upon which he is 
engaged. Again, the fallacies which men are guilty of 
are properly of two classes, — formal and material. The 
formal fallacy most frequently occurs in the regular 
syllogism, and usually arises from the vice of having 
four instead of three terms. Under this genus are 
comprised three species. The material fallacy is the 
most frequent. It arises from making a universal con- 
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middle term, we infer a conclusion. Some five or six 
fallacies belong to this genus. Ihe various degrees of 
belief, according to Aristotle, are, I. problematical, 2. 
assertory, or 3. demonstrable, —in other words, are the 
results of opinion, belief proper, and science. 1. The 
problematical judgment is neither suljectively nor ob- 
jectively true; it is neither maintained with complete 
certainty by the mind, nor can the object about which 
we judge be truly represented. Meanwhile, it is mere 
opinion, but it may afterwards become matter of proof, 
and then this opinion is elevated to demonstrable truth. 
Every great discovery is at first a problem, or a thing 
to be proved; and it depends on the sagacity and genius 
of the investigator whether it is to take its place among 
the proven thcorems of knowledge. The best course 
of conduct for us under doubtful circumstances, his- 
torical records about which there is contlicting testi- 
mony, aud so forth, are all of this problematical char- 
acter.— 2. In the next place, the assertory kind of 
knowledge is one of which we are fully persuaded our- 
selves, but cannot lay down the grounds for our belief 
80 us to compel men to side with us. It is subjectively 
true, but not objectively certain. We have what is 
called “a moral persuasion” of it, but cannot exhibit 
the common grounds of our conviction. — 3. Demon- 
strative knowledge, again, is either subjectively or ob- 
jectively true, or both. It may either be certain iu 
itself, as an axiom in mathematics, or conditionally 
certain, as, The sun will rise to-morrow, if the laws of 
nature maintain their constancy, 
Log ical. a. Pertaining to logic; used in logic; as, 
logical subtilties. 
—According to the rules of logic, as a conclusion. 
—Skilled in logic; versed in the art of thinking and rea- 
soning; discriminating; rational; relating to reason; 
according to reason. 
Log’ically, adr. According to the rules of logic. 
Logician, (lojish’un,) n. (Fr. logicien.) A person 
skilled in logic. 
Logis'tic, Logis’tieal, a. [Fr. logistique.] ( Math.) 
Belonging to logistics, or sexagesimal arithmetic. 
ties. n. pl. (Gr. Ce, skilled in arithmetic.) 
uth.) The SEXaGiSIMAL ARITHMETIC, g. v. 
Log’-line, n. Nu.) See Loa. 
Log’-man, n. See LOGGER. 
Logoce’racy, n. Gr. logos, a discourse, and kraten, to 
rule.) A government in which words are the ruling 
power. — Worcester. 
Log'‘ogram, n. A word-letter, phonetically used to 
represent a word by way of brevity, as ¢ for it. 
Logog’rapher, n. One who practises logography, or 
is skilled in it. 
Logograph'ic, Logograph ical, a. 
to logography, 
Logog raphy, n. [Gr. logos, a word, grapho, I write ] 
A method of reporting speeches without having recourse 
to short-hand. It was put in practice during the French 
revolution, About twelve reporters arranged themi- 
selves round a table, each of them having a long slip of 
paper numbered before him, The first three or four 
words were taken down hy the writer of No. 1; and as 
soon as they werespoken, he gave notice to his neighbor 
by touching his elbow, or sume other sign. No. 2 then 
passed the sign to No. 3; and so on till the first line of 
each slip was completed, when No. 1 commenced the 
second line. When filled up, all the slips were placed 
trallel to each other, and formed a single page 
gography was not found to answer in practice; it re- 
mired too great attention and quickness for correctness, 
t was first employed in the National Assembly, in Oct., 
1790, and continued till the 10th August, 1792, when 
Louis XVI., with his family, took refuge from the insur- 
rection in the Assembly, and occupied the of the 
logographers; from that time it was discontinued. 
(Printing.) A mode of printing with types expressing 
entire words or common radicals and terminations, 
instead of single letters. It was used fora short time in 
the English Times printing-office, but soon abandoned. 
It is described in a book published by H. Johnson in 
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Los“ogriph. n. [Gr. logos, and griphos,a riddle.] A 
species of riddle in vogue among the French (whose lan- 
guage is peculiarly adapted to it), in which the original 
word (whole) is to be discovered by guesses at other 
combinations of letters included in it. Thus, the word 
plate includes the various combinations tale, teal, pate, 
peat, peal, pale, leap, &c. 

Logomachist, (lo-gom’a-kist,) n. One who contends 
on, or about words. 

Logomachy, (ma- Ny.) n. [Gr. logos, word, speech, 
and mache, battle, strife] A war of words; contention 
in words merely, or rather, a contention about words. 

Logom ‘eter, n. (Chem.) A scale for measuring chemi- 
cal equivalents, 

Logomet rie, a. (Chem.) Noting, or relating to, a 
logometer. 

Lo gos. n. [Gr., the worl.] (Theol.) In theological 
language, Logos, or the Word, is applied to the Son of 
Man. The Jews used the term memra, which corre- 
sponds to logos, or word, but as synonymous with Je- 
hovah, or as denoting the mere token or symbols of the 
Divine presenc There are eminent critics, however, 
who are of opinion that the Targumists employed this 
word to denote the future Messiah. The term ‘logos,’ as 
used by Plato, is rather ambiguous. It is uncertain 
whether by it he means to denote a distinct intel 
being, or merely the divine attributes of deity. “St. 
John,” says Professor Burton, “was as far as possible 
from being the first to apply the term logos to Christ 1 
suppose him to have found it so universally applied, that 
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clusion where we are not warranted to do so by the 
premises, Or from a notion which is not in reality a 


he did not attempt to stop the current of popular lan- 
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Log’oty pe, n. 
Log’-rolling, n. 


Loim'ie. a. [Gr. loimos, contagions. 
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guage, but only to keep it to its proper channel, and 
guarded it from extraneons corruptions.” He holds 
that it is one of the peculiar objects of St. John's Gospel 
to show in what sense the term logos can properly be 
applied to Christ. Mystical notions regarding the logos 
were derived, by the Christian Platonists, from the 
school of Alexandria, and hence many of the Fathers 
maintained that the Logos was un attribute of God, and 
that this attribute became the person of the Son, and 
was afterwards united to Jesus Christ. The Unitarians 
consider the word logos to be applied either to God him- 
self, or to certain of his attributes, as reason or intelli- 
gence. The Arians look upon the Logos as un emana- 
tion from the Supreme Being, superior to all other 
created beings, and which supplied the place of a human 
soul in Christ. Dr. Lardner, in his Letter ov the Logos, 
states that he was at first favornble to the doctrine that 
the Logos was the soul of Christ; but being at a loss to 
conceive how that high being, the highest of God's crea- 
tures, should gain any exaltation by receiving, after his 
resurrection and ascension, a bright resplendent human 
body, and being made lord and king of men, the judge 
of the world, and higher than the angels, to whom he 
was vastly superior before, abandoned this hypothesis 
as throughout inconceivable and irreconcilable to 
reason. Trinitarians regard the term as being specially 
appropriate to Christ, who is a revelation of God the 
Father unto men. 

( Print.) Two or more letters cast in 
one piece, as ff, M, æ, &c.— Francis. 

The act of rolling logs; — mutual 
assistance in rolling logs to the river after they are 
felled and trimmed ; — as practised by the lumbermen of 
Maine. — A cant term for a system of manceuvring or 
mutual coöperation in legislating, &c., to carry favorite 
measures, (U. S.) — Worcester. 

FOO, (lo-gron'yo,) a town of Spain, prov. of Lo- 
grofio, on the Ebro, 60 m. KR. of Burgos, and 158 m. N. E. 
of Madrid. It is surrounded by walls, and has a college, 
manufactures of leather, hats, &c., besides several tan- 
neries and distilleries. It bas also a good trade in 
rural produce. Pop. 11.500. Edward the Black Prince 
defeated Henry of Trastamara, brother of Peter I. (the 
Cruel), of Castile, at this place, April 3, 1307. Before the 
battle the Custilians encamped at Najara, and the allies 
at Navarrette, and it is sometimes named after these 
two places. 


Log’town, in California, a mining village of El Dora- 


do co., abt. 10 m. S. by W. of Placerville. 


Log’town, in Georgia, a village of Upson co., abt. 9 m. 


8.5. E. of I homaston. 


Log’ wood, a very valnable dyestuff, consisting of the 


cuttings or raspings of the wood of the Hwmatorylon 
campechianum, a tree growing in Mexico and the neigh- 
boring countries. It is extensively employed for dyeing 
black with alum; but acids change the color to red im- 
mediately. Its dyeing properties are due to its con- 
taining a crystalline matter called hamatorylon, which 
is straw-yellow in its pure state, but assumes a brilliant 
red under the influence of oxygen and alkalies. 


Lohr, (lorr,) a town of Bavaria, on the Maine, 20 m. N. 


W. of Wiirtemberg. Manuf. Paper; and there are also 
iron-works. Prp. 4.000. 
( Med.) Relating 


to the plague, or to contagious disorders. 


Loin, n. [A. 8. lend, a hannch, lendenu, the loins; Ger. 


lenden; Fr. longe; Lat. lumbas.) (Anat.) The 8 ATO 
the region of the kidneys, the space on each side of the 
back bone, between the lowest of the false ribs, and the 
upper portion of the haunch bunes, or the lateral por- 
tions of the lumbar region; called also the reins. — 
The back of an animal cut tor food ; as, a loin of pork. 

Loing., (/.) a river of France, rising at St. Colombe, 
dept. of Yonne, and after a course of 70 m., falling into 
the Seine at Moret. It feeds the canals of Briare and 
Loing, by means of which the Seine communicates with 
the Loire. 

Loire, (lwaw,) [anc. Liger,) the principal river of 
France, which flows through the centre of it in a W. 
direction, and falls into the Bay of Biscay, 40 m. below 
Nantes. It rises in Mount Gerbier de Jones, on the W. 
declivity of the Cevennes, in the dept. of Ardèche, about 
Lat. 44° 38’ N., Lon. 4° 30’ K., at an elevation of 
above the sea. Its general direction is N.N.W. 
Orleans, after which it flows W. S. W. to its mouth. near 
Paimbeeuf, in Lat. 7° 15’ N., Lon. 2°15’ W. Its entire 
course is estimated at 670 m., of which 512 are naviga- 
ble. Below Nantes it is between two and three miles 
wide; but its navigation in the lower part of its course 
is rendered difficult by shallows and numerous islands, 
Its rate of descent averages 4 ft. a mile. Its current is 
everywhere rapid, and its inundations are frequently 
productive of much damage; to prevent which, exten- 
sive embankments have been erected below Orleans, 
The tide of the L. rises to about 5 miles below Nantes, 
At one time the depth of the water at its mouth was 18 
ft. at ebb-tide ; now it is only from 6 to 9 ft. The lower 
course of the L. is adorned by wooded islets. It re- 
ceives about 40 affluents, of which the principal are the 
Loir, on the right; nud the Alier, Cher, Indre, and the 
Vienne on the left. 

Loire, a dept. in the S. E of France, adjoining the depts. 
ot the Rhone and Isère. Area, 1,920 sq. m. Desc. It is 
generally mountainous, being partly traversed by the 
Cevennes, and partly by the mountains of the Forez. 
The basin of the Loire, which flows through this dept., 
is rather an unfruitful valley, but the mountains are 
rich in iron and lead, and the coal-fields of the dept. are 
the richest in France. Prod. Corn, potatoes, and hemp. 
There ure also some excellent mineral springs. Manuf. 
Silk, iron, steel, glass, cottons, laces, &c, IL. is also 
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noted for the rearing of silk-worms. The chief towns 
are St. Etienne, Roanne, Rive de Gier, and Montbrison. 
Pop, 537,108. 

Loire, (Haute, or Upper,) a dept. in the S. E. of 
France, situated to the S. ol the preceding, und adjoining 
the depts. of Puy-de-Dôme, Ardèche, and Lozère; Lut. 
bet. 44° 45’ and 45° 24 N., Lon. 30 and 49 40’ E. Area, 
1,805 sq.m. Desc. Mountainous, covered by the Ce- 
vennes, — Mount Mazan, one of its peaks, rising to an 
elevation of 5,793 ft. The soil is generally unfertile, and 
agriculture is very backward. Snfficient produce, chief- 
ly wheat and rye, is grown for home consumption ; also 
wine, but the latter is of an inferior quality. Bees are 
kept, and silk-worms are extensively reared. Min. Coal, 
gypsum, antimony, and potter’s clay. Manuf. Lace, silks, 
paper, and leather. Principal rivers. Loire and Alier. 
Chief towns. Le Puy, the cap., Brioude, and Yssingeaux. 
Pop 312,661. 

Loire, (Inférieure, or Lower.) a dept. in the W. 
of France, formerly included in the prov. of Brittany, 
bordering on the Atlantic, having N. the depts. of Mor- 
bihan and Ille-et-Vilaine, E. Maine-et-Loire, S. Vendee; 


Lat. between 46° 50’ and 470 50 N.. Lon. 1° and 2° 30/ 
W. Area, 2,730 sq.m. The river Loire has its mouth 
in this dept., which it intersects from E. to W. near its 
centre. Desc. The interior is,on the whole, flat, but the 
N. K. and S. E. is somewhat hilly. The country, on the 
S. bank of the Loire, is much more fertile than that ou 
the N., and it is nearly all under culture. There are also 
some fine forests. Salt marshes are numerous in the 
W. Rivers. Indre, Sevre-Nantaise, Muine, and Moine, 
all affluents of the Loire. Prin. towns, Nantes, the cap., 
Chateaubriant, Ancenis, Paimboeuf, and Savenay. P, od. 
Grain, and pale wines. Bees are largely kept, and cat- 
tle extensively reared. Min. Coal, iron, salt, and turf. 
The coast-fisheries and general export trade of the dept. 
is very extensive. Manuf. Sail-cloth, rope, glasa, por- 
celain, &c. Pop. 598.508. 

Loiret, (lwaw’rai,) ariver of France, in dept. of Loiret, 
rising 2 m. from Orleans, and after a course of 10 m. 
joining the Loire near Orleans. It is navigable for boats 
almost to its source. 

Loiret, « central dept. of France, having N. Eure-et- 
Loire, Seine-et-Oise, and Seine-et-Marne; E. Yonne; S. 
Nievre and Cher; W. Loir-et-Cher; Lat. between 45° 
13’ and 46° 18’ N., Lon. 3° 42’ and 4° 45’ E. Area, 
2,640 sq m. Surface, for the most part level; but in the 
N. there is a chain of hills separating the basins of the 
Loire and the Seine. The Loire traverses the S. half 
of the dept., generally in a W. direction. 8. of the Loire 
the country is marshy, uncultivated, and nunfertile; but 
in other parts it is very productive, particularly in the 
W. districts. Agriculture is in a forward state. Prod. 
Grain, wine, saffron, and timber. Apples are largely 
cultivated ; bees and fowls are abandant; and the herds 
of sheep and cattle are excellent. Manuf. Cloths, wool- 
len caps, cottons, leather, paper, and beet-root sugar. 
Rivers. Loire, Loiret, Cosson, Benvron. Prin. towns. 
Orleans, Gien, Montargis, and Pithiviers. Pop. 357,110. 

Loir-et-Cher, (lwaw’a-shair’,) a dept. of France. be- 
tween Lat. 47° 15’ and 58° 10’ N., Lon. 0° 30 and 2° 15’ 
E, having N. Eure-et-Loire, E. Loiret and Cher, S. In- 
dre und Indre-et-Loire; W. Sarthe. Length, N. W. to 
S. E., 80 m.; breadth varying from 20 to 45m. Area, 
2,360 sq.m. The Loire intersects the dept. from E. to 
W. nearly in its centre. The dept. is almost uniformly 
level, broken only by vine-hills of trifling elevation 
The N. part is more fertile than the 8, three-fourths of 
which is occupied by marshes, heath, and forests, the 
last of which cover Mth of the entire surface. The 
principal towns are Blois, Romorantin, and Vendouil. 
Rivers Loire, Cher, Bouncheure, aud Cosson. Prod. Corn, 
fruits, hemp, wine, and vegetables of nll sorts. Sheep 
and horses are reared, and are both numerous and ex- 
cellent. Min. Iron, turf, and alabaster; but the most 
valuable mineral is flint, of which the most extensive 
beds in France are in this dept. Manuf. Woollens, 
leather, glass, paper, gloves, &c.. Pop. 275,757. 

Loi'ter, v.n. [Du. leuteren, to linger.) To tarry; to 
saunter; to be slow in moving; to be dilatory ; to spend 
time idly. 

—v. a. To consume in idleness, carelessness, or Inaction. 
Lol'terer, n. A lingerer; one who delays, or is slow 
in motion; an idler; one who is sluggish or dilatory. 

Loi teringly, sdr. In a loitering manner. 

Loja, or Loxa, (d,) a town of Spain, in Andalusia, 
rov, of Granada, 26 m. W. of Granada, and 92 S. E. of 
eville. The town stands on the S. of the Sierra Ne- 

vada. It was formerly of great military importance, 
being the key to Granada. On the S. extremity are the 
Tuins of a Moorish castle, once of great strength and 
celebrity. L. is at present quite a thriving place, and 
has 21 woollen factories, and 3 paper-mills. Pop. 25,900 

Loja, or Loxa, (ha.) a town of Ecuador, dept. of As- 
suay, on the Tapotillo River. abt. 280 m. S. by W. of 
Quito; Lat. 40 8., Lon. 79° 24 W.; 12.000. 

Lok, Lo“ k i. n. (Ger. locken; Icel. loki, from locka, to 
allure, to entice.] (Scandinarian Myth.) A malevo- 
lent deity, corresponding to the Ahriman of the Per- 
sians, who is represented to be at war with both gods 
and men, and originating all the evil with which the 
universe is desolated. In the Edda (the great poem of 
the Norwegian nation) he is described as the great ser- 
pent which encircles the earth, and as having given birth 
to Hela, or Death. the queen of the infernal regions 

Loke, u. A private road or path. — The wicket or hatch 
of a door. (Local Eng.) 

Lokeren, (l-/ker-en,) a town of Belgium, prov. of E. 
Flanders, on the Deurne, 12 m. N. E. of Ghent. L. is a 


well-built town, with numerous schools and benevolent 
institutions. It is celebrated for its linen fabrics, and 
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has also manufactures of cottons, flannels, lace, and to- 


bacco. It has also a considerable trade in corn, flax, 
and linens. Pop. 16,912, 

Lola Montez, Maria Dotores Porrts Y Montez, B 
1820, at Limerick, Ireland; was the daughter of a 
Spanish lady and of an Irish officer. Lola made an un- 
suitable marriage, and, leaving her husband, appeared 
asa dancer on the Paris stage. She became the mis- 
tress of the king of Bavaria, and for 2 years, until his 
abdication, lived in royal magnificence, being made 
Countess of Lundsfeld. She then married an English 
gentleman ; deserted him ; exbibited herself in America; 
married again in California; opened a theatre in Aus- 
tralia; lectured in London on her own adventures; and 
D. an outcast in the U. States, 1861. 

Lol igo, n. (Zoil.) See SQUID. 

Lolium, n. (Celtic, lola; a name applied to one of 
the species.] (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Grami- 
nacee. The principal American species are L. perenne, 
the Darnel Grass; and L. temulentum, the Poisonous 
Darnel. 

Loll, v. n. [Icel. loll, lolla, sloth, lolla, to do sluggishly.) 
To lean idly or listlessly ; to recline; to lean; to lie at 
ease; as, to loli on u couch. — To hang out, said of the 
tongue. 

—v.a To thrust out, as the tongue. 

Lol'lards, u. pl. (Ger. lollard, lollhard.] (Ecel. Hist.) 
The origin of this term, applied to a religious sect of 
the lith century, is by some authorities derived from 
the German lullen, lollen, or lullen, “to sing in a low 
voice ;” and by others is referred to Walter Lollard, 
who was burned alive at Cologne in 1322. The early 
Lollards tended the sick and followed the dead to the 
grave, chanting in mournful tones, They were consti- 
tuted a religious order through the influence of Charles, 
Duke of Burgundy, in 1472. Julius II. conferred fur- 
ther privileges upon them in 1506. The term was after- 
wards applied by the partisans of the Church to the 
heretics und schismatics of the day generally; and the 
followers of Wickliffe in England are frequently stigma- 
tized under the name of Lol/ards. 

Lollardism, n. The principles of the Lollards. 

LolViers, u. pl. The sume as LoLLARDs. 

Lollipop, n. A kind of sweetmeat easily dissolved in 
the mouth. — Wright. 

Lombard, n. (Geog.) A native of Lombardy.— A 
term anciently used in England for a banker or 
money-lender. The name is derived from the Italian 
merchants, the great usurers or money-lenders of the 
Middle Ages, principally from the cities of Lombardy. 

Lom bard'ie, a. Of, or reluting to Lombardy, or to 
the Lombards. 
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Lombard’o-Vene'tian Kingdom. See Lom- 
BARDY. 
Lombardy, (lum'bar-de.) [Ital. Lombardia.) A 


country of N. or Upper Italy. The name, though prop- 
erly applicable only to the vale of the Po, is commonly 
given to the whole tract of country between the fron- 
tiers of Switzerland aud Tuscany. The plains of L., al- 
ways remarkable for their fertility, were originally peo- 
pled by tbe Siculi, who were expelled by a tribe of the 
Celte about B. c. 1400. The Etruscans established their 
authority over the country about B. c. 1000, and re- 
tained it until expelled by the Gauls B. c. 506, when it 
received the name of Gallia Cisalpina It was ravaged 
by Attila in 452, became subject to the Heruli in 476, 
was conquered by the Ostrogoths in 489, by the troops 
of the E. empire under Nurses in 554, and by the Lon- 
gobardi, from whom it received its name, in 568. The 
empire of the Longobardi was terminuted by Charle- 
magne in 774, when L., with the rest of the peninsula, 
was unnexed to his territories, and in 843 formed the 
Frankish kingdom of Italy, which was ruled by its own 
kings till it submitted to Otho I. (the Great) in 961. The 
cities gradually adopted independent forms of gov- 
ernment, each possessing separate laws and customs. 
In 1002 they elected Ardouin, Marquis of Ivrea, as king, 
in opposition to the Germans, who nominated Henry II., 
and the country was in consequence involved in war 
till the death of Ardouin in 1015. On the death of 
Henry II. (the Holy), in 1024, the Lombards again made 
futile efforts to obtain an independent sovereign. A 
civil war between the “ gentlemen” of Lombardy and 
Eribert, Archbishop of Milan, commenced in 1035, and 
lasted till Conrad the II. (the Salic) promulgated his 
feudal edict in 1037. Milan became n republic in 1107, 
and Lodi, Cremona, Verona, Genoa, Pavia. and other 
cities, soon followed her example, and asserted their 
new-born independence by rushing into civil war. Dur- 
ing the llth and 12th centuries they united to form the 
Lombard leagues against the German emperors, and 
were afterwards desolated by the contentions of the 
Guelphs and Ghibellines, which they sought to escape 
by purchasing protection from Charles of Anjou, king 
of Naples (1266-1285). The history of L. is, after this 
period, the history of the several republics of which it 
was composed, until the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 
1748, by which the greater part of the country was at- 


tached to the house of Austria, In 1796, Bonaparte) 


erected L. into the Transpadane republic, which was in- 
corporated with the Cisalpine republic in 1797, and 
formed part of the Italian republic in 1802, and of the 
kingdom of Italy in 1805. The Lombardo- Venetian 
Kingdom was created by the allies, and given to Aus- 
tria, in lieu of her Flemish territories, by the treaty of 
Paris, 1815. In 1848 L. revolted from Austria, and 
joined the king of Sardinia, but it was reduced to sub- 
jection by the battles of Custoza, in 1848, and of Novara, 
in 1849. By the peace of Villa-Franca, in 1859, the 
emperor of Austria ceded nearly all Lombardy to the 
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emperor of the French. who transferred it to Victor 
Emmanuel, king of Sardinia, and the remainder was in- 
corporated with Italy in 1866. There is now no official 
division called L., the country having been parcelled 
ont into the ‘provs. of Bergamo, Brescia, Como, Cre- 
mona, Mantua, Milan, Pavia, and Sondrio. Pop.3,394,180. 

Lombardy, in Georgia, u post- village of Columbia 
co., about 75 m. E. N. E. of Milledgeville. 

Lom'bardy Grove, in Virginia, a post-village of 
Mecklenburg co. 

Lom’blem, au island in the Malay Archipelago, lying 
to the E of Flores; Lat. 8° 20’S., Lon. 1230 40° E. Ext. 
40 m. long, with an aver. breadth of 16. Pop. Unknown. 

Lombok, an island of the Malay Archipelago, in the 
group known as the Sunda Islands. It is separated 
from the island of Bali by the Straits of Lombok, and 
from the Sumbawa by the Straits of Allas. Lat. bet. 8° 
12’ and 9° 1’ 8., Lon, 115° 4¥ and 116° 40’ E. Area, es- 
timated at 1,400 sq.m. The N. und S. coasts are each 
traversed by a chain of mountains, some of which are 
volcanic, and covered with forests. The peak of L. in 
the N., reaches an elevation of 8,000 ft. The interior is 
a fertile valley, populous, and well cultivated. Pred. 
Rice, cotton, coffee, and maize, about 20,000 tons of the 
former being annually exported ; and abundant supplies 
of cattle, hogs, poultry, and vegetables are exported from 
Ampannam on the W. coast. A considerable trade is 
carried on with Java, Borneo, and other Malay islands. 
Chief towns. Lombok, Ampannam, and Mataram; the 
last is the residence of the rajubh, who is tributary to the 
sultan of Bali. Pop, 250,000. 

Lom’ent, n. [Lat. lomentum.] (Bot.) A fruit 
similar to a legume, excepting that it is con- E 
tracted in the spaces between each seed, and 
there separates into distinct pieces; or is inde- 
hiscent, but divided by internal spurious dis- 
sepiments, whence it appears at maturity to 
consist of many articulations and divisions, as 
in the Tick-trefoil or Desmodium, (Fig. 1617.) 

Lomenta’ceous, a. (B..) Applied to a 
plant whose fruit is a loment; belonging to, or 
resembling a loment. 

Lomi’ra, in Wisconsin, a post-township of 
Dodge co. ; about 1,781. 

Lomond ioch.) (mond, ol.) a lake of Scot- 
land, between the cos. Dumbarton and Stirling. 
its most S. extremity being 614 miles N. of the 
town of Dumbarton. It is the largest lake in 
Scotland, and is of triangular shape, about 24 
m.in length N. N. W. and S. S. E., and from 7 to 
8 miles in its widest part along its S coast. In 
the N. itis only 1 m. in breadth. Area, 45 sq. 
m. Its depth varies from 60 to 600 feet, and its 
surface is only 22 feet above sea-level. It con- 
tains 30 islands, some of which are of consider- 
able size, and well wouded. The scenery of the 
lake is varied and magnificent. Around the N. 
portion of the loch are high, wild, and pictu- 
resque mountains, Ben Lomond on the E., and 
the Grampian Hills on the W. Tie glens between the 
mountains are well wooded, and contain many elegant 
residences. At the S. the country is low, and very ter- 
tile. It receives several streams, of which the Endrick 
is the largest. The river Leven carries off its own su- 
perfluous waters, and discharges them into the Frith of 
Clyde near Dumbarton. 

Lo'monite, n. (Min ) The same ns LAUMONITE, q. v. 

Lomonosof, (lo'mo-no-sor’,) MICHAEL, a Russian poet, 
aud the father of modern Russian literature. B. at Khol- 
mazov, 1711, was the son of u fisherman, and. having fled 
from his father, took refuge in a monastery, where he 
received his education, which he afterwards improved at 

a German university. In 1741 he returned to his native 
country, and became member of the Academy of Peters. 
burg, and professor of chemistry. In 1761 be was hon- 
ored with the title of councillor of state. The odes of 
L. are greatly admired for originality of invention, sub- 
limity of sentiment, and energy of language: and com» 
pensate for the turgid style which, in some instances, 
has been imputed to them, by that spirit and fire which 
are the principal characteristics in this species of com. 
position. Pindar was his great model. He enriched 
his native langnage with various kinds of metre. His 
works, in 3 volumes 8vo.. consist of pieces in verse and 
prose, the last being chiefly philosophical dissertations. 
Died 1765. 

Lomza, (lom-za’.) a town of Russian Poland, govt. of 
Angustovo, on the Narev, a tributary of the Vistula, 85 
miles N.E. of Warsaw. It contains a college and an 
arsenal. Manuf. Cloths, linens. and paper. Php. 6,013. 

Lonacon ‘ing, in Maryland. a post- village of Alle- 
ghany co., about 16m. W. by 8. of Cumberland. 

Lonado, or Lonato., (lo-, a town of Italy, prov. 
of Brescia, 13 m. E. S. E. of Brescia. It is walled, and de- 
fended by a castle. Manuf. Silk twist, and saltpetre. 
Pop, 7.000. It is remarkable as the scene of a victory 
gained by Napoleon I. over the Austrians in 1796, 

Londerzeel, (lone‘dair-zail,) n town of Belgium, prev. 
of S Brabant, 12m from Brussels; pop. 5,000. 

London, (lin'diin.) [Lat. Londinium ; Fr. Londres] 
The metropolis of the British empire, and the most 

opulous, wealthy, and commercial city of the world. 
1 is situated partly and principally on the N. bank of 
the Thames, in the co., of Middlesex, and partly on its 
S. bank in the co. of Surrey, abt. 45 m. above the river's 
mouth at the Nore, and 15 below the highest tide-way. 
The site on the N. side is high and dry, but on the S. it 
is so low as to be under the level of the highest tides, 
though, by a well-constructed system of drainage, it is 
kept perfectly free from wet. The sub-soil is a hard 
clay, known to geologists by the name of London clay, 
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Tying in the middle of the great chalk basin, extending 
from Berkshire to the E. coast. In several places the 
clay is covered by thick beds of gravel. Exclusive of 
the City of London (properly so called) the metropolis 
comprises the city and liberties of Westminster, the 

tliameñtary boroughs of Tower Hamlets, Finsbury, 
N Marylebone, Southwark, Lambeth, Kensing- 
ton, Chelsea, and Greenwich, and other contiguous dis- 
tricts, which, though formerly distinct, are now com- 
bined to form the huge agglomeration of streets aud 
houses called Lonpon. To attempt in this article more 
than a brief sketch of the leading features of this 
“Modern Babylon“ would exceed our just limits. Its 
length E. from Plumstead in Essex, to its W. boundary 
Hammersmith, in Middlesex, on the N. bank of the 
Thames, may be estimated at 19 m.; its breadth, N. to 
S., or from Hampstead, in Middlesex, to Camberwell, 
co. Surrey, at 14 m.; while its circumference is not less 
than 40 in. The united area of the city proper, West- 
minster city and liberties, &c. (excluding the divisions 
of Greenwich, Chelsea, und Kensington.) is 31,498 acres. 
The N. and 8. portions of Loudon are connected by 
bridges, viz., those of London, Southwark, Blackfriars, 
Waterloo, Hungerford, Westminster, Vanxhall, Chelsea, 
Wandsworth, Putney, and Hammersmith, besides sev- 
eral railway bridges. Communication is also main- 
tained subterraneously by the Thames Tunnel and sub- 
way. ‘The city proper is divided into 108 parishes, and 
contains about 3% churches belonging to the Anglican 
communion, irrespective of several hundred others be- 
longing to various denominations. This, the E. central 
division of the metropolis, may be termed the centre of 
commerce not only of the British empire, but of the 
world at large. What is legally termed the port of L. 
extends about 7 m. below London Bridge beyond Black- 
wall; though the actual port, consisting of the upper, 
middle, and Jower pools, does not reach beyond Lime- 
house, Independent of the river accommodation thus af- 
forded for shipping, a series of vast inland docks ex- 
tends from the Tower to nearly opposite Greenwich. 
The West Indi: Docks, the largest of these, (opened in 
1802,) comprise about 295 acres, a fourth part of which is 
water area, the rest being occupied with quays and ware- 
houses of great magnitude. There is, also, here an export 
and import dock, with ample reom for 500 large mer- 
chantmen. The Zorion Docks, abt. 114 in. below London 
Bridge, cover about 100 acres of ground, of which nearly 
a third part is water. The vaults beneath the ware- 
honses have cellarage for 65,000 pipes of wine, and one 
of them has an area of 7 acres. The tobacco warehouses 
are, also, very extensive. The E and W. India Docks, 
smaller than the before-mentioned, and situate further 
down the river, have a depth of 23 feet, with a water- 
area of 30 acres. The Commercial Docks, on the 8. side 


of the river, contain a water-surface of 40 acres; and 
the St. Katharine’s Docks, just below the Tower, en- 
close 24 acres, all being surrounded by extensive ware- 
houses. The shipping frequenting the port ranks next 


in extent to that of Liverpool. The city proper was 
formerly walled, with large entrances or gates, one only 
of which—Temple Bar, dividing the cities of London and 
‘Westminster—remained until 1°77. The noticeable pub- 
lic buildings of the city are the Tower of London (q. v.); 
the Royal Mint; St. Paul's Cathedral (J. v.); the General 
Post-Office; the Guildhall ; Mansion Honse ; the halls of 
the various livery companies, or trade guilds ; the Bank 
of England (covering 8 acres); Royal Exchange; Stock 
Exchange; Corn Exchange; Coal Exchange ; Custom- 
House; Kast India House. &c The city is intersected with 
railroads both above and below ground. In a radius of one 
mile round the Bank of England is found, perhaps, the 
busiest, and certainly, during business-hours, the most 
densely crowded spot on the glube. Proceeding W., aud 
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Fig. 1618. — BANK or ENGLAND. 


arrived at Temple Bar at the k. extremity of the great 
thoroughfare, hs Strand, we find on the right the Tem- 
ple, with its beautiful gardens extending to the river's 
edge, and on the left, the other great Inns of Court, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, &c. Further on, into Westminster, 
is the grand division of the metropolis known as the 
West- End, the court, fashionable, and literary quarter 
— the Loniion of polite society. Here are the Hunses 
of Parliament, the various government offices, National 
Gallery, theatres, royal and other palaces, the parks, 
(see HYDE Pank. p. 1257), club-houses, picture-galleries ; 
the British Museum, Westminster Abbey, Kensington 
Gardens, &c. Further north, the Regent’s Park, Zodlog- 
ical Gardens, London University, Royal College of Sur- 
geons, and literary iustitutious and public edifices greet 
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the eye in numbers. Markets, hospitals, asylums, &c., 
are spread over this metropolis in great profusion 

and it is estimated that not less than 4,000 churches. 
chapels, and places devoted to divine worship, flourish 
within its precincts. A magnificent roadway of granite 
called the Thames Embank ment, from 100 to 200 ft, wide, 
extending on both sides of the river from Westminster 
to Blackfriars Bridge, was commenced in 1864, upon 
which have been erected, in 1878, the Cleopatra obelisk 
and the new National opera-house. The city proper is 
under the jurisdiction of a lord-muyor and courts of al- 
dermen and common council, together forming the rich- 
est municipal corporation in the world, and exercising 


supreme jurisdiction within the liberties. — Manuf. L. pre- 
sents itself under too many aspects to be called a manu- 
facturing city; yet itis the seat of many, and of some 
very extensive, manufactures, several of which have 
their distinct quarters. Among the principal are those 
of silk, engines, machinery, sugar, liquors, soap, chem- 
icals, leather, gold and silver ware and jewelry, coach- 
building, ship-building, &c. The brewing of ale and 
porter is conducted on a gigantic scale, the yearly con- 
sumption of these articles in the metropolis alone aver- 
aging 44,000,000 gallons. L. ranks still higher as a liter- 
ary even than as a commercial centre. It is, essentially, 
the focus of British art, science, and civilization. Ih, in 
1871, 3,266.987.— Nothing is known of L. previous to the 
invasion of the Romans; but we learn from Tacitus (An- 
nal., lib. xiv., cap. 33) that so early as the reign of Nero 
it was an important emporium. After the establish- 
ment of the Saxon dominion, L. is supposed to have be- 
come the capital of the E. Saxon kingdom. Eventually 
it became the capital of the entire kingdom, and, after 
the Norman conquest, received a charter, the original 
of which is still preserved as the palladium of the city’s 
liberties. The history of L. thenceforwurd is one of 
continual progression, although at different periods 
severely visited by fires, pestilence, Kc. In 1381, Wat 
Tyler's rebellion was suppressed by the citizens, com- 
manded by Sir William Walworth, then lord-mayor. 
In the 15th century, L. began to make marvellous 
strides, and in the 16th, it vied with Venice, Genoa, and 
Amsterdam, both in extensive foreign commerce and in 
the opulence of its citizens. During the reign of Charles 
II., the city was partly desolated, first by the rav- 
ages of the Great Plague, und shortly after, in 1666, 
by what is known in history as the Grrat Fire of Lon- 
dm, which destroyed 13,200 houses, 90 churches, and 
many public buildings; the property destroyed being 
estimated at the enurmous sum, in those days, of $50,- 
000.000. After this calamity, ancient L. being a thing 
of the past, the modern city arose upon its ruins. In 
1780, the metropolis was the scene of dreadful riots, 
incited by a fanatic nobleman, Lord George Gordon, 
against the Roman Catholic inhabitants. In 1878, after 
25 years of litigation, the magnificent domain of Epping 
Forest, containing nearly 6.000 „cres of splendid wood- 
land, situated upon the very skirts of East London, was 
added to the park area of Z. Pop. of L. 1871, 3, 254, 260: 
in 1881, 3.832.441. It is estimated that 14,210 houses 
and 70.000 persons are annually added to the city. L. 
contained in 1881, 57 theatres, capable of holding 126,100 
persons; 415 music halls, holding 175,900. Total capa- 
city, 302,000, A gigantic extension in size, population, 
and wealth, form the salient points of its present history. 


London, a thriving town, cap. of Middlesex co., prov. | 


of Ontario, on the Thames, abt. 76 m. W. of Hamilton. 


It commands an extensive trade. 1. 1871, 15,826.— In 


Ind., a P.-V. of Shelby co., abt. 15 m. S. E. of India napo- 
lis.— In Ky., a P.- V., cap. of Laurel co., abt. 100 m. S. S. E. 
of Frankfort.—In Mich., a p.-twp. of Monroe co.—In N. 
H., a twp. of Merrimac co.—In O., a P.-V., cup of Madi- 
son co., abt. 25 m. W. by S. of Columbus; pop. abt. 1,400. 
—A village of Richmond co. 

London, in Pennsylvunia,a post - village of Mercer co., 
abt. 142 m. W. N. W. of Harrisburg. 

Lon don Bridge, in Virginia, a post- village of Prin- 
cess Anne co., abt. 100 m. S. E. of Richmond. 

London Brit'ain. in Pennsylvania, a township of 
Chester co. 

Lon‘don City, in Illinois, a village of Fayette co., 
abt. 14 m. K of Vandalia. 

London Clay, n. (Geol.) See LONDON. 

Londonderry. CHARLES WILLIAM Stewart, MARQUIS 
or, B. at Dublin, 1778; served under Sir R. Abercrombie, 
and under Sir John Moore and Sir A. Wellesley, in the 
Peninsula. He was English ambassador at Vienna, and 
minister-plenipotentiary at its Congress. By his mar- 
riage with Miss Vane he succeeded to immense estates 
in Durham, and devoted himself to their improvement 
and to the welfare of his tenantry. He wrote the 
1887 of the Peninsular War and some other works. D. 
1854. 

LONDONDERRY, ROBERT Stewart, Marquis op, an Irish 
statesman, B. 1769, distinguished himself in the Irish 

rlinment; and. on his father’s creation as Earl of 
ndonderry, became Viscount Castlereagh. As such 

he took n prominent part in Irish politics, and espe- 
cially in the matter of the Union, after which he repre- 
sented his native county, Down, in the Imperial Partia- 
ment. Under Pitt he became secretary of war, fought 
a duel with Canning, and became secretary for foreign 
affairs, He, as well as his brother Charles, represented 
England at the Congress of Vienna. He ended his life 
by suicide, 1822. 

Londonderry, or Derry, (lun'dun-ler-re,) a marit. 
co. in the N. of Ireland, prov, of Ulster, having N. Longh 
Foyle and the Atlantic Ocean; E. Antrim, and Lough 


—n. 


-r. . 
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2.236 feet high. Elsewhere it is generally low. The 
soil is of a mixed character, the greater part, with the 
exception of the alluvial spots ou the banks of the sev- 
eral rivers, and of a considerable open district which 
stretches S. to Tyrone, being ill suited for wheat, or in- 
deed for any cereal crop. Agriculture has of late years 
been much improved; in fact, it is considerably in ad- 
vance of the majority of Irish cos. Hivers. Foyle, Bunn, 
and Roe, Prod. Potatoes form the principal crops. In 
some parts outs, barley, wheat, and flax are cultivated, 
and rye on the higher soils. Manuf. Linen is the great 
staple of this co. There is a considerable export and 
import trade at the towns of Derry and Port Rush, 
which is the seaport of Coleraine, ne principal towns 
are Londonderry, Coleraine, and Newtown-Limavady,. 
This co. is almost wholly owned by London livery com- 
panies, to whom it was granted by James I. of England 
after the rebellion of its chiefs. Hence the prefix of 
London to its ancient name. Jp. in 1881, 161,714. 

Lonponperry, the capital of theabove county, is pleasartly 
situate on the Foyle, 120 m. from Dublin; Lat. 54° 507 
6 N., Lon. 70 19% W. It contains, within the walls. four 
main streets, which cross at right angles, und form. with 
the smaller streets and lanes, a sort of parallelogram, 
The ground on which the town stands is hilly. The old 
walls, flanked with bastions, which were built in the 
year 1614, still remain in fine repair, and are an orna- 
ment to the place. The principal buildings are the ca- 
thedral, a Gothic structure, built in the year 1132, und 
having a tower and a spire 178 feet high: a bishop's 
palace, a deanery, various places of worship, schools, a 
mechanics’ institute, Jail. an infirmary, a small theatre, 
a linen-hall, town-hall, district lunatic asylum, union 
workhouse, custom-louse, and barracks; also, a Doric 
column, surmounted by a statne, erected in honor cf 
the Rev. G. Walker, who defended the city during its 
memorable siege. It has un extensive trade with the 
West Indies and the United States. ‘The harbor is deep, 
wide, and tolerably secure. This town is of grent am 
tiquity, and hes often suffered from the effects of war. 
In 1688 it was besieged by king James II. from De- 
cember, 1688, till August, 1689, when the siege war 
raised Pop. in 1881, 28,947. 

Londonderry, a seaport-town of Colchester co., in 
Nova Scotia, on the N. side of Cobequid Bay, abt. 55 m. 
N. of Halifax. 

Londonderry, in New Hampshire, a post-village and 
township of Rockingham co., abt. 6m. 8. of Manchester; 
pop. of township abt. 2,200, 

Londonderry, in Ohio, a post-village and township 
of Guernsey co, abt. 90 m. E. by N of Columbus; pop. 
of township abt. 1,800. — A village of Ross co. 

e in Pennsylvania, u township of Bed- 
ford co. 

IA post-township of Chester co; pop. abt. 850. 

A township of Dauphin co.; pap. abt. 2,200. 

A township of Lebanon co.; pop. abt. 2,600. 

Lon‘donderry, in Vermont, a pust-township of Wind- 
ham co.; pop. abt. 1,600. 

London Grove, in Pennsylvania, a post-township 
of Chester co, 

Lon‘don-pride, n. ( Bot.) A species of SAXIFRAGA, q. v. 

Londoner. n. A native of London. 

Lon donism, u. A mode of speech peculiar to London. 

Lon‘donize, r. a. and v. n. To conform to the man- 
ners and characteristic usages of London. 

Lone, d. [Icel. lim, u breaking off, intermission, neglect- 
ing, /atalon, to leave off, to neglect.) Single; solitary; 
having no company. — Retired; unfrequented; — Stand- 
ing by itself; not having others in the neighborhood ; as, 
a lone house. — Single or unmarried, or in widowhood. 

—n. A lane. (Local Eng.“ 

Lone Jack, in Missouri, a post-village of Jackson co., 
abt. 29 m. S. E. of Independence. 

Lone Rock, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Richland 
co., abt. 43 m. W. by N. of Madison. 

Lone Star, in California, a village of Placer co., abt. 
6 m. N. of Auburn. 

Lone Tree, in Hinois, a post- village of Bureau co., 
abt. 110 m. N. by E of Springfield. 

Lone'liness. n. Solitude; retirement; seclusion from 
company: Love of retirement; disposition to soli- 
tude. 

Lone'ly, a. Solitary; at a distance from company or 
neighbors; without society. — Retired; unfrequented ; 
sequestered. — Addicted to solitude or seclusion from 
company; as, a lonely bachelor. 

Lonesome. a. Solitary; secluded from society. 

Lone’somely, aiv. In a dismal or lonesome manner. 

Lone’someness, n. Stute of being lonesome or soli- 
tary; solitude. 

Long, eles and Ger. lang. long: Lat. longus; Fr. ung.] 
Extended; produced; drawn out in a line, or in the di- 
rection of length. — Drawn out or extended in time; as, 
a long while, lung, long ago. — Extended to any certain 
measure; 48, a yard long, a mile long. — Tedious; as. a 
long tale. — Dilatory ; us. he is long in coming. — Con- 
tinued in a series toa great extent: as,a long line of 
ancestors. — Protracted; as, a long note, a long syllable, 
— Lingering or longing; extensive; extending far in 
prospect or into futurity. 

Many a long look for succor.”— Dryden. 

(Mus.) A character of this form N, the length of 

which in common time is equal to four semibreves or 

eight minims. 

(A. S. langian, to draw ont, to long, to crave; 

Icel. langa, to yearn, to wish for.) To desire earnestly 

or eagerly ; — followed by for or after, or by an infinitive 


Neagh; S. Tyrone; W. Donegal. Area, 810 sq. m. The To have a preternatural craving or eager appetite 
surface is generally mountainous and irregular, particu- | Long-a-com ‘ing, in New Jersey, a village of Camden 


larly iu the ceutre and S., Sawell on the S. border being | 
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co., abt. 15 m. S. E. of Camden. 
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Lon’'gan, n. (Bor.) The pulpy fruit of the Nephelium 
longan. — Sve Neveu. 

Longanim'ity, n. (Lat. longanimitas; Fr. longa- 
nimité.) Forbearance; patience; equanimity. 

Long Bar, in California, a villa.e and township of 
Yuba co., about 14 m. E. by N. of Marysville; pop. of 
township abt. 1,600. 

Long’-boat, „. (Naut.) A large and strong boat, for- 
merly the largest carried by a ship; but it has now 
generally given place to the launch. 

Long Branch, in Missouri, u post - village of Monroe 
co., abt. 60 m. N. N. E. of Jefferson City. 

Long Branch, in New Jersey, a post- village of Mon- 
mouth co., abt. 33 m. S. of New York. 

Long’-breathed, a. That is not easily exhausted 
of breath; long-winded. 

Long Cane Creek, in Georgia, enters Chattahoochee 
River from Troup co. 

Long Cane Creek, in South Carolina, enters Little 
River in Abbeville dist. 

Long Creek, iu Joa, a township of Decatur co.; pop. 

51. 


Long Creek, in N. Carolina, enters Catawba River 
from Mecklenburg co. 

—Enters Rocky River from Stanley co. 

Long Creek, in Virginia, a post-office of Louisa co. 

Long Dick’s Creek, in Jowa, enters the Shikagua 
or Skunk Kiver in Jasper co. 

Longe, n. Same as LUNGE, q. v. 

Long Eddy, in New York, a post-office of Sullivan co. 

Lon’ger, n One who desires or longs for earnestly. 

Longer, (Iang' ger,) comp. of Lona, g. v. 

Longevity, n. [Fr. longévité, from Lat. longa vita, 
long life.] Length or duration of liſe.— Great length 
of life; long life. — The antediluvians attained an ex- 
traordinary age, some nearly a thousand years. Methu- 
selah, who lived the longest, was 969 years old when he 
died. Noah was 500 years old when Shem, Ham, and 
Jupheth were born (Gen. v. 32); and some of his descend- 
ants exceeded what are now considered the ordinary 
limits of human existence, though no one born after the 
Deluge passed the age of 464 years, or one-half of that 
attained by some of the antediluvians. Terah, the last 
who exceeded 200, died B. c. 1921; and since his time, 
but few instances are recorded of men living beyond 
the term mentioned in Scripture as the ordinary limit 
of human existence. “The days of our years are three- 
score years and ten; and if by reason of strength they 
be fourscore years, yet is their strength labour and 
sorrow.” Alison, referring to modern times (Hist. of 
Europ», 1815-52, vol. v. p. 408), states that the oldest 
inhabitants of the globe known to authentic history 
have been found among the slaves of the West Indies, 
and speaks of one in Jamaica who attained the age of 
180 years; and lately, Jan 27, 1866, a man called Joseph 
Creb, of Caledonia, Wisconsin, died, it is said, at the age 
of 141 years. The evidence, however, in such cases, is 
by no means conclusive; and it evidently rests generally 
on uncertain tradition, and on the very fallible memories 
of illiterate old men. There is every reason to believe 
that as civilization extends, as the laws that affect health 
are understood and acted upon, the duration of life will 
be much increased. Instances of longevity show what the 
human frame is capable of attaining to; and as the laws 
of health come to be more observed, healthier parents 
will give birth to healthier children from generation to 

eneration. Indeed, there are not wanting those who 
ook upon the natural duration of life as a hundred 
years, and who literally receive the language of the 
prophet, that “ there shall be no more thence an infant 
of days, nor an old man that hath not filled his days: 
for the child shall die a hundred years; but the sinner 
being an hundred years old shall be accursed. And 
they shall build houses and inhabit them; and they 
shall plant vineyards and eat the fruit of them. They 
shall not build and another inhabit: they shall not 
plant and another eat: for as the days of a tree are the 
days of my people, and mine elect shall long enjoy the 
work of their hands.” (Isa. Ixv. 20-22.) 

Longe'val, a. [Lat. longus, and ævum, age, life ] Long- 
ived. 

Longe'vous, a. [Lat. longævus.] Living a long time; 
of great age 

Long Falis Creek, in Kentucky, a post-village of 

cLean ca, 

Long fellow, Henry Wapsworta, an American poet, 
B. in Portland, Me., 1807, son of Stephen L. a distin- 
guished member of the bar in that city. At the age of 
14, he entered Bowdoin College, where he graduated 
in 1825. During his college life he wrote several pieces, 
some of which possessed in great perfection the charac- 
teristics which have rendered him so universal a favorite. 
Among them are, the Burial of the Minnesink, and the 
Hymn of the Moravian Nuns of Bethlehem at the nse- 
eration of Pulas'i’s Banner. After leaving college, a 
short season was spent by the poet in the law-office of 
his father; but he was speedily appointed to a profes- 
sorship of modern languages, in Bowdoin College, and 
travelled several years in Europe to, prepare himself 
more perfectly for its duties. His travels included 
Spain and Germany; and an essay on the Moral and 
Devotional Poetry of Spain was published on his return, 
in which he inserted his translation of Manrique’s Span- 
ish poem on the death of his father. In 1853 these pro- 
ductions were published in a volume in Boston, alomg 
with translations of the sonnets of Lope de Vega and 
other poets. The sketches of his foreizn travels, pub- 
lished in the work called Outre Mer, were also the fruit 
of these wanderings. In 1839 the poet transferred his 
residence to the university of Cembridge, near Boston, 
where he had been chosen as the successor of Professor 
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Ticknor in the professorship of modern languages and 
literature. A second visit to Europe, anda considerable 
residence abroad, followed upon thia appointment. That 
he might return more eminently fitted for it, he visited 
Denmark, Sweden. Holland, and Switzerland, Hyperion, 
a romance, Wis one of the prose-puetical fruits of this 
period of foreign travel, —a work combining truths and 
realities of personal experience and history, with much 
imaginative and romantic illustration. It was not, how- 
ever, till 1839 that any of Longfellow’s poetical produc- 
tions were given to the public in a volume — The Voices 
of the Night — published at Cambridge, and containing 
his early poems, some translations from the Spanish, 
and some of the very finest of all the productions of his 


Fig. 1619. — LoNGreLLow. 


gentos, such as The Psalm of Life, and repecially the 
celsior. This is certainly one of the most beautiful 
poems in the Buglish langua In 1842 L. published 
a little volume of ballads and other s, und a few 
pleces on slavery. The Spanish Student was published 
n 1843; the Belfry of Bruges, in 1846; Evangeline, one 
of the most beautiful of his poems, in 1847. The Brifry 
of Bruges contained those very beautiful pieces entitled 

a-weed, and the Rain in Summer. In 1850 appeared 
The Seaside and the Fireside, containing the beautiful 
poem Resignation, and that on The Building of the Ship, 
closing with an apostrophe of admiration to the Ameri- 
can Union, and of confidence in its perpetuity. In 1851 
L. published the very beautiful poem, illustrating so 
richly, quaintly, and with so much tender feeling, the 
Middle Ages in Europe, entitled The Golden Legend. 
The play has much of the sweetness and tenderness of 
sentiment and character exhibited in Evangeline, and 
the highest lessons and impulses of the legends of the 
early and later monastic ages are drawn out in the 
characters and incidents. The manners of the olden 
times are exquisitely sketched ; saints, scholars, singers, 
students, doctors, princes, peasants, monks, priests, 
devils, revellers; the cathedral, street, and town and 
country life; the plays of sacred festivals and miracles; 
all the striking elements and features of the ages of su- 

rstitiun passing into faith — are revenled and relieved 
In exquisitely beautiful language, verse, and imagery. 
Deep and earnest leasons of piety and moral wisdom are 
set like fountains welling in a quiet meadow, sprinkled 
with violets and daisies. In 1855 Les genius revealed 
itself in an entirely new and original production, enti- 
tled The Song óf Hiawatha, founded on the scenery, tra- 
ditions, characteristics, manners, and life of the aborigi- 
nal Indian tribes of America, viewed indeed in their 
most poetical light, but yet illustrated with exceeding 
beauty of truth as well as fiction. The ruder, coarser, 
savage traits of character and life are not drawn, or are 
transfigured with the beauty of poetic language and 
ideal sentiment: and the poem is a singularly beautiful 
combination of Indian idylls, aboriginal Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments, a Greek Homeric Odyssey of Indian 
story, witha human being of supernatural endowments, 
but a human heart and feelings, and a social loving 
life; and the growth of an Indian love, and the course 
of an Indian wooing and wedding, and years of happy 
domestic enjoyments, with tragedies of life and death 
intermingled,—all exquisitely blended in an atmosphere 
of imagination and of feeling, so pure, so elevated, so 
lovely, with lights so strangely rich and glowing, that 
it is us if an Aurora Borealis of shining incidents and 
creatures were passing before the vision. The genius 
that indited the rhyme of the Ancient Mariner, and the 
poem of Christabel, might have been employed upon 
these pages; but, with wonderful art and beauty. the 
natural and supernatural are so mingled together, in 
such childlike simplicity of narrative, and with such 
sweet beguiling melody, that the reader is carried along 
as in a delightful dream of wonder, quite willing to be- 
lieve the story true. In the hands of an inferior poeti- 
cal artist, the measure of this poem must have been 
monotonous without rhyme; but the style is so artless, 
the rhythm so true and perfect, the language so pure 
and chaste, the imaginative quality so constant, the 
images of natural and rural scenery so lovely and 
attractive, and the changes of the poem in landscape, 
event, and character so original, varied, und novel, that 
the absence of the music and melody of rhyme only 
gives scope to other elements of beauty, while music 
and melody are in every line. The genius of the poet 
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Collins, in the Ode to Evening, could hardly have throwa 
into language more beautiful pictures, or with sweeter 
melody, or in a higher style of pure poetical Imagiua- 
tion. Gentleness and tenderness of feeling, an unin- 
terrupted sympathy with all the cheerfulness and joy 
of nature, a familiar interpretation of its meaning, a 
quiet ease, truthfulness, and accuracy in description, 
minuteness of detail, along with the perpetual light of 
imagination, characterize the whole poem —a poem of 
legends and traditions, wild nnd wayward, with the 
lors of the forest upon them, and the dew of mead- 
ows, and the smoke of wigwams ascending, and the 
human heart interpreted. Hiawatha’s childhood, Hia- 
watha’s fasting, Hiawatha’s friends, Hiawatha’s sailing, 
Hiawatha’s wooing, the Son of the Evening Star, the 
Ghosta, the Famine, are exquisitely wrought 
of a work which certainly has no rival in the volumes 
of modern poetry ; there Velni no other attempted 
of the kind in existence. In 1858 L. published The 
Courtship of Miles Standish, 5 in hexameters, full 
of character and beautiful ription, fed 
with a number of shorter poems, entitled Birds of Pus- 
sage. Of these, the Prometheus; The Ladder St. 
Augustu The Two Angels; Daylight and ; 
and The Warden of the Cinque Ports, are perhaps the 


most strikingly beautiful, and the best examples of the 
characteristic qualities of L.'s productions. Amos hia 


later works are Tales of a Wayside Inn (1863); 
de Luce (1866); « translation of Dante (1868) ; New Eng- 
land Tı ies (1398) ; AS 778 H 1872); Three 
jooks of Song (1872); ermath (1873): 
of the Crane (1874); The Masque of Pandora Le and 
Keramas (1878). The poet resided at Cambridge, in a 
fine old country-honse, surrounded by a beautifully cal- 
tivated landscape—the house celebrated as having been 
at one time Washington's head-quarters in the Revolu- 
tionary War. D. March 24, 1882. 
ford, an inland co. of Ireland, prov. of Leinster; 
area, 421 sq. m. Soil, generally fertile, though much 
interspersed with morasses. vers. Shannon, Tony, 
Camlin, and the Fallen. Prod, Oats, potatoes, and but- 
ter. Grazing farms are numerous. Chief towns. Long- 
ford, Granard, and Ballymahon. Pop. in 1881, 60.790. 


Lonoronp, the cap. of the above co., on the Camlin, 65 


m. N. W. of Dublin; pap. 4.535. 


Long Glade, in Virginia, a P. O. of Augusta co. 
Long Grove, in /llinois, a post-villuge of Lake co., 


abt. 30 m. N. W. of Chicago. 
Far-seeing; sagacious; clear- 
sighted. 
Hill, in New Jersey, a post-office of Morris co. 
n’gicorn,n. [Lat. longus, long, and cornu, a horn. 
Zaöl.) In the system of Latreille, one of a tribe oi 
Jeopterous insects.or Beetles (Figs. 16, and 1620), which 
are readily distinguished by the great length of the 
antenne, and by the first three joints of the tarsi being 
furnished with a brush. The larvæ mostly reside in the 
interior of trees, or under the bark; and are either 
wholly destitute of feet, or have them very small, Both 


Fig. 1620. — Lonciconnes. 
1, Cerambyx hirtipes; 2, Trachyderes rigrofasctatus. 


in their larval and perfect state, bnt particularly in the 
former. they do much injury to vegetation. Some of the 
tropical species are brilliantly colored; and some are 
remarkable for exhaling an agreeable musky odor. 

Longiman’ous, a. [Fr. longimane.] Having long 
hands. 


Longim etry. n. [Lat. Vngus, long, and Gr. metron, a 


measure.| The art or practice of measuring distances, 

Long ink. un. An enger desire; a craving, or preter- 
natural appetite. 

Long ingly. adv. With eager wishes or appetite, 

Lon’ginas, Dionysius, a celebrated Greek critic and 
philosopher of the 3d cent., but whetner B. at Athens, 
or in Syria, is uncertain. In his youth he travelled for 
improvement to Rome, Athens, and Alexandria. and at- 
tended all the eminent masters in eloquence and philos- 
ophy. At length he settled at Athens, where he taught 
philosophy, and where he also published his inimitable 
Treatise on the Sublime. His knowledge was so exten- 
sive, that he was called the living library ; and his fame 
having reached the eurs of the celebrated Zenobia, queen 
of Palmyra, she invited him to her court, intrusted to 
him the education of her two sons, and took his advice 
on political affairs. But this distinction proved fatal to 
him; as after the surrender of Palmyra, Aurlian basely 
put him to death, for having advised Zenobia to resist 
the Romans, and for being the real author of the spirited 
letter which the queen addressed to the Roman monarch, 
His death took place in 273. He met his fate with calm- 
ness and fortitude, saying to hia friends, “ The world is 
but a prison: happy therefore is he who gets soonest out 
of it, and gains his liberty.” 
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Longipen'nes, n. pl. [Lat. longus, and penne, wings. ] 
(Zul.) Cuvier's name for a fam. of aquatic birds, whose 
wings are remarkably long, their powers of flight pro- 

rtionally great, and their habits entirely marine. The 
Beak is hooked at the top, and the hind toe is wanting. 
The Albatross furnishes an example. 

Longires’tres, n. pl. [Lat. longus, and rostrum, a 
beak.) (Zoél) The name given by Cuvier to a tribe of | 
wading-birds, divided into families and genera, and dis- 
tinguished principally by the length and tenuity of their 
bills. 

Longish, a. Somewhat long; moderately long. 

Long Is‘land, one of the Babama Islands; Lat, 23° 
41’ N., Lon. 75% 19' W. Area, about 200 sq. m. 

Long Island, «n island of British North America, in 
Hudson's Buy; Lat. 55° 5 N., Lon. 79° W. 

Long Island, an island and coast- guard station of 
8 Ronriug- water Bay, abt. 6 m. N. N. W. of Cape 

lear. 

Long Island, in Alabama, a post-office of Jackson co. 

Long Island, in New York, an island in the Atlantic 
Ocean, between Lat. 40° 33’ and 41° t N., and Lon. 72° 
and 74° 2’ W. Long Island Sound separates it from 
Connecticut, as does East River from New York. It is 
about 115 m. in length, by a maximum breadth of 20 m. 
Surface, broken and hilly, without any great elevations. 
The coust is indented with numerous bays and inlets, 
of which Gardiner's and Great Peconic bays,in the N. E. 
part of the island, extend 30 m inland. Soil, very fer- 
tile. It is divided into King’s, Queen's, and Suffolk cos., 
(J. v.) At the village of Flatbush, August 27. 1776, the 
American forces, under Gen Putunm, were defeated by 
the English, under Gen. Howe. 

Long Island City, in New York, a city of Queen's 
co., at the W. end of Long Island, opposite the upper 

rt of N. Y. city. It is se from Brooklyn on the 
. by Newtown creek, and contains 3 post-offices: Asto- 
ria, Ravenswood, and L. I. City. Pop. (1880) 17,117. 

Long Island Sound,a largo body of water lying 
between Long Island and New York. aud Connecticut, 
abt. 110 m. long, and varying from 2 to 20 m. wide. On 
the W. it is connected with the Atlantic by a strait called 
the East River, New York Bay, and the Narrows, and on 
the E. by a narrow passage called the Race. The princi- 
pal rivers flowing into the Sound from the mainland are 
the Housatonic, Connecticut, and Thames, It is in the 
route of a very large and important trade between the 
city of New York and the East, and is navigated by nu- 
merous regular lines of packets and steamers. ere 
are 15 light-houses on its coasts. 

Longirsimus Dor’si, n. [ Lat., the longest (muscle) 
of the back.) (Anat.) A muscle of the back, which 
rises from the posterior surface of the os sacrum aud 
transverse und oblique processes of the lumbar verte- 
bræ, and ia inserted by small double tendons into the 
posterior and inferior part of all the transverse pro- 
cesses of the vertebræ of the back, sending off also bun- 
diea of fibres to all the ribs between their tubercles and 
angles. Its use is to support the spine, and bend it 
backwards and to one side. 

Lon’gitude, n. [Fr., from Lat. longitudo.] See Larti- 
TUDE. 

Longitudinal, n. A railroad-sleeper lying in a par- 
allel line with the rails. 

—a. Ae and Sp. longitudinal.) Running lengthwise, as 
155 ngnished from transverse or across; extending in 
ength. 

Longitudinal „ adv. In the direction of length. 

Lene John, in /llinois, a village of Will co., abt. 33 

m. S. W. by W. of Chicago. 

Long Keys, the name of three small islands in the 
Bay of Honduras; Lat. 170 10’ N., Lon. 88° 48’ W. 

Long Keys, one of the Bahama Islands, at the E. side 
of the S. W. entrance to Crooked Passage; Lat. 22° 35’ N., 
Lon. 74° W W. 

zon Eing Creek, in Teras, enters Trinity River 

n Polk co. 

Long Lake, in Minnesota, a P. O. of Faribault co. 

A township of Crow Wing co.; pop. abt. 100. 

Long Lake, in New York, a post-township of Hamil- 
ton co. 

Long-legged Plower, n. (Zoll.) See HIMANTOPUS. 

Long-legs, un. pl. (Zul.) A family of insects, See 
PHALANGITA. 

Long (Loch), a loch in the W. of Scotland, extending 
N. from the Frith of Clyde for about 20 m., between the 
cos. Dumbarton and Argyle. Its average breadth is 
from 1 to 2 m., and its banks, consisting fur the most 
part of steep acclivities, abound in striking and pictu- 
resque scenery. 

Long Marsh, in Maryland, a post-office of Queen 
Anne co. 

Long Meadow, in Massachusetts, a post-village and 
township of Hampden co., abt. 4 m. S. of Springfield; 
pop. of township 1,342, 

Long’-measure, n. The measure of length; lineal 
dimensions. 

Longobar’di. (Hist.) The name of this German 
tribe of barbarians is derived either from the length of 
their beards or from the circumstance of their inhabit- 
ing the plains beside the Elbe — bdrde, or bord, signify- 
ing a “fertile plain by the side of a river.” They are 
stated by the ancient authors to have been a branch of | 
the Suevi; but Panl Warnefrid, who wrote in the time 
of Charlemagne, and was himself a Longobard, asserts 
that they originally migrated from Scandinavia. They | 
first appeared in history during the reign of Angustus, 

when they were settled between the Elbe and Oder, and 
but little more was heard of them until the reign of 
Justinian I. (527-505), by whom they were invited into 


LONG 


invaded Italy in 568, and speedily reduced the greater Lon 


portion cf the country to suljection, establishing the 
kingdom of Lombardy, which composed the modern 
states of Venice, the Tyrol, the Milanese, Piedmont, 
Genoa, Mantua, Parma, Modena, Tuscany, a large por- 
tion of the Papal States, and the greatest part of the 
kingdom of Naples. — Sve LOMBARDY. 

Longobuceo, (lon-go-book’ku,) a town of Italy, prov. 
of Calabria Citeriore, 19 m. E.N.E. of Cosenza. The 
town lies iu a deep valley, very little cultivated, and the 
inhabitants are chiefly employed in working metals and 
burning charcoal. Php. 9,587. 

Longo lu. iu Minnesota. See LANGOLA. 

Long Parliament. (Eng. Hist.) It was summoned | 
by Charles I., met at Westminster, Tuesday, Nov. 3, 1640, 
and continued its sittings until it was dissolved by 
Cromwell, April 20, 1653. The journal of this Parlia- 
ment terminates Tuesday, April 19. It was snid of this! 
Parliament, that “ many thought it would never have 
a beginning, and afterwards that it never would have 
an end.” 

Long Plain, in Massachusetts, a post-office of Bristol 
county. ‘4 

Long Point, in Illinois, a post-village and township 
of Livingston co., abt. 105 m. N.N.E. of Springfield ; pop. 
of township abt. 564. 

Long Point, or Loxa Pott SHOALS, in Massachusetts, 
a point of land and light-house, at the entrance of 
Provincetown Harbor It exhibits a fixed light, 25 feet 
above sea-level; Lat. 42° 2’ 10” N., Lon. 70° 10/ 35” W. 

Long Point Grove, in Illinois, a township of Cum- 
berland co. 

Long Pond, in Kentucky, a post-office of Caldwell co. 

Long Prai'rie, in Illinois, a post-ottice of Wayne co. 

Long Prairie River, in Minnesota, rises in Doug- 
las co., and flowing E. and N. enters the Crow Wing 
River in Todd co. 

Long Primer, n. (Print.) A kind of printing-type, 
of a size between small pica and bourgeois. 

Long’s Bar, in California, a mining village of Yuba 
co., on the Yuba River, abt. 110 m. N. N. E. of Benicia. 
Long’shore-man, u. [An abbreviated form of along- 
shoreman.] A lumper or stevedore employed in load- 
ing and discharging ships. — Also, auy laborer employed 

Long sigh ghted 

ng -sight,n. Long-si; ness. 

Long’ -sighted, (ie.) u. Able to see clearly at a 
great distance, but not objects near at hand. 

—Having the faculty of seeing things alar off; hence, 
acute; penetrating; far-seeing; sagacious. 

Long’ -sightedness, n. The faculty of perception 
of things ut a distance. 

(Med.) A visual defect, wherefrom objects near by 
are seen dimly and confusedly, while those at a far dis- 
tance are perceived distinctly. 

Long’s Mills, in North Carolina, a post-office of Ran- 


dolph co. 
Long’s Peak, Colorado 
40° W.; height, 


Rocky Mountains; Lat. 
14,271 feet. 

Long’-stop, Long’-stopper, n. (Games.) In 
Cricket, one who is stationed behind the wicket to stop 
balls impelled to a long distance. 

—v.n. To stop a ball driven to a long distance. 

Longs’'town, in Pennsylvania. Sve NEW BERLIN. 

Long’street, James, an American Confederate gen- 
eral, B. in South Carolina, about 1821, after receiving a 
college education, entered West Point Academy as n 
cadet in 1538, and after graduating, entered the U. 8. 
army. He served with distinction in the Mexican war, 
participating in the battles of Monterey and Contreras, 
in 1847, and after obtaining his captaincy, was brevetted 
major after the battle of Molino del Rey and the assault 
upon Chapultepec, where he was severely wounded. 
After serving for some time in Texas, L. was appointed, 
in July, 1858, paymaster in the regular army, which 
position he held till the outbreak of the Civil War. 
Resigning his commission and joining the Confederates, 
June 1, 1861, L. was appointed to the command of the 
4th brigade of Gen. Benuregurd's Ist corps, near Centre- 
ville, and was present at the defeat of the National army 
at Bull Run, July 21st. During the early part of 1862, 
he was made maj.-gen., and earned great celebrity under 
Gen. Lee, in the campaigns agninst Gens. Pope, McClel- 
lan, and Burnside. fter the battle of Fredericksburg, 
Dec. 13, 1862, Gen. L. was given the command of a corps 
d'armée, with the rank of lieut.-gen. With this force 
he took an active part in the battles of Chancellorsville 
(May 2-5, 1863) and Gettysburg (July 1-3); and the gal- 
lantry and skilful generalship he displayed on all occa- 
sions, caused him to be regarded as one of the leading 
generala in the Confederate army. In the battle of the 

'ilderness (May 5, 6, 1864), Gen. L. was dangerously 
wounded, occasioning his retirement for some months 
from active service, After the fall of Richmond he sur- 
rendered, and lived in comparative retirement until 1869, 
when he was appointed Collector of Customs at New 
Orleans, and in 1880 Minister to Turkey by Prest. Hayes. 

Long Street, in Grorgia, a village o&Pulaski co., abt. 
45 m. S. of Milledgeville. 

Long Street, in Louisiana, a post-office of De Soto co. 

Long Street, in N. Carolina, a post-village of Moore co. 

teng Street, in S. Curolina, a village of Lancaster 

istrict. 

Long'-sufferance, n. Patience; forbearance ; resig- 
nation, 

Long’-suffering, a. Patient under difficulties or 
provocations; submitting to trials; bearing crosses with 
fortitude. 

—n. Patient endurance for a long time; meekness under 
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Noricum and Pannonia. Under their chief, Alboin, they 
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Swamp, in Pennsylvania, a post-township of 
Berks co.; pop. abt. 2,217. 

Long all, n. A dog having his tail uncut; hence, cut- 
and long: tail, a cant term for one or other, taken from 
dogs which belunged to men not qualified to hunt, hav- 
ing their tuils cut. 

Long-tongued, (long tungd,) d. Babbling; tattling ; 
loquacious; garrulons. 

Long Town, iu Oregon, a post-precinct of Lane co.; 
pop. abt. 240. 

Longué, (/on’gat,) a town of France, dept. of Maine-et- 
Loire, 12 m. S. of Baugé. Manuf. Linen cloth. Pop. 4.700. 

Longueil, (/ong-gul’,) a village and parish of Chambly 
co., Lower Canada, abt. 4 m. N. E. of Montreal. 

Longue Pointe, or Loxd Point, (long pwant’,) a vil- 
lage of Montreal co., Lower Canada, about 6 miles N. of 
Moutreal. 

Longueville, (Jéng-rél’,) the name of a noble French 
fumily, the principal of whom are — Francis D'ORLEANS, 
son of the celebrated Dunois, died 1491, His son, of the 
same name, at whose instance, in 1505, the county of 
Longueville was erected into a dukedom by Louis XIL, 
died 1512. His brother, Louis, a combatant at the bat- 
tle of the Spurs and at Marignano, died 1516. — CLAUDE, 
killed at the siege of Pavia, 1525.— LEONARD, at whose 
instance the dukes of Longueville were allowed the title 
of princes of the blood royal by Charles IX, died 1571. 
— Henry, who commanded against the Leaguers, and in 
1589 won the battle of Senlis, died 1595. His son, of the 
same name, served under Louis the XIII., and was ufter- 
wards imprisoned with Condé and Conti, us partisans of 
the Fronde, died 1663, — The wife of the latter, ANNE 
GENEVIEVE, sister of the great Condé, distinguished for 
her part in the wars of the Fronde, died in a religious 
retirement. — The last of the family were two sons of 
Henry and Anne, the eldest of whom dicd in a convent, 
1694; and the second, C. Paris, was killed at the Rhine, 
1672. 

Lon’gus, a Greek author, of whom we have four books 

of pastorals in prose, entitled The Loves uf Daphnis 

kad Chloë, much admired for their elegance and simplic- 
ity. He is supposed to have lived about the 4th or 5th 
century. 

Lon'gus colli. [Lat., the long (muscle) of the neck. 
(ancl) A muscle situated close to the anterior an 
ateral parts of the vertebra of the neck. It rises from 
the three superior vertebre of the back, and also con- 
nected by tendons with the four last vertelre of the 
neck, being inserted into the fore part of the second 
vertebre of the neck, near its fellow. Its use, when 
acting singly, is to move the neck to one side; but when 
both act, they serve to bring the neck 9 5 ſor ward. 

Long Valley, in Pnusylrania, a P. O. of Monroe co. 

Long View, in Arkansas, a village of Bradley co. 

Long View, in Kentucky, a P. O. of Christian co. 

Long’ ville, in California, a post-village of Plumas 
co., abt. 34 m. N. of Quincy. jä 

Long’-waisted, a. Having a long waist ; — used of 
persons. 

—Long from the shoulder to the lower extremity of the 
waist; — said of dress; asa long-waisted coat. 

Long’ ways, adv. Same as Lonuwise. 

Long’-winded, a. Long-breathed ; — hence, prolix ; 
tedious; tiresome; boring; as, a long-winded speech, a 
long-winded orutor. 

Long’ wise, Long’ways, adv. Lengthwise. (n.) 

Long’ w „the place in St. Helena, 6 m. from James's 
Town, assigned by England to Napoleon I., and one of the 
most unhealthy in the island. Napoleon died there, 
May 5, 1821. 

Longwood, a locality in Upper Canada, on the River 
Thames, where the English were defeated by a bod 
of American troops under Capt. Holmes, March 4, 1814. 

Longwood, in Kentucky, a village of Union co. 

Longwood, in Missuri, a post-village of Pettis co., 
abt. 27 m W.S.W. of Booneville. 

Longwood, in Virginia, post-office of Rockbridge co, 

Longwy, (lawng’ve,) a fortified town of France, dept. 
of Moselle, on the Belgian frontier, 32 m. N.N W. of 
Metz. It was, in 1792, taken by the Prussians, and again 
by the Allies in 1815. Php. 3,800. 

Lonicera, or HONEYSUCKLE, n. [In honor of Adam 
Lonicer, a physician of Frankfort, in the 16th century.] 
(Bot.) A genus of plants, order Cuprifoliacez. They are 
erect or climb- 
ing shrubs,with 
opposite and 
often connate 
leaves. The 
species grow in 
any common 
soil, and are 
readily increas- 
ed by cuttings 
taken off in 
autumn and 
plantedina 
sheltered situa- 
tion. The prin- 
cipal American 
species are, L. 
hirsuta, the 
Hairy Honey- 
suckle; L. par- 
viflora, the 
Small -flowered 
H o n eysuckle; 
L. grata, the 
Evergreen 
Honeysuckle; and Z. ciliata, the Fly Honeysuckle. L. 
periclymenum, the Woodbine Honeysuckle, is a native 
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of Europe, but much cultivated here. It bears beauti- 
ful yellow and red flowers, which are very fragrant and 
succeeded by red berries. 

Lonoke, in Arv., an E. cent. co.: formed in 1873 from 
Prairie and Pulaski cos. Soil, fertile, producing large 
crops of corn and cotton. Cup. Lonoke. . (1880) 12,147. 

Lons-le-Saulnier, (lawngs-ler-sole’ne-ui,) a town of 
France, dept. of Jura, on the Solvan, 50 m. S. E. of Dijon. 
It is the entrepôt of the agricultural produce, iron, tiin- 
ber, and wines of the dept. Pop. 10,848. 

Loo, n. (Etymol. unknown.) (Games.) A game at cards 
divided into limi ed and unlimited loo, It is a game the 
complete knowledge of which can easily be acquired; it 
is played in two ways, both with 5 and 3 cards, dealt 
from a whole pack, either first 3 und then 2, or by one 
at a time. It isa good round game, at which any num- 
ber may play, especially at the 3-card gume. After 
5 cards have been dealt to each player another is turned 
up for trump; the knave of clubs generally, or some- 
times the knave of the trump suit, as agreed upon, is 
the highest card, and is styled pam; the ace of trumps 
is next in value, and the rest in succession, as at Whist. 
Each player has the liberty of changing his cards for 
others from the pack. He may exchange any of the 5 
cards dealt, or throw up the hand, in order to escape 
being looed. They who play their cards, either with or 
without changing, and do not gain a trick, are loved ; as 
is likewise the case with all who have stood the game, 
when a flush or flushes occur; and ech, excepting any 
player holding pam, of auy inferior flush, is required to 
deposit a stake, to be given to the person who sweeps the 
board, or is divided among the winners at the ensuing 
deal, according to the number of tricks made by each. 
For instance, if every one at dealing stakes half a dollar, 
the tricks are entitled to 10 cents each; every player 
who is looed paying half a dollar, which, together with 
the dealer's stake, forms the next pool. But sometimes 
it is arranged that ench person looed shall pay a sum 
equal to what happens to be on the table at the time. 
Five cards of a suit, or 4 with pam, compose n flush, 
which sweeps the board, and yields only to a superior 
flush, or the elder hand. When the ace of trumps is led, 
it is usual to say, “ Pum be civil ;” the holder of which 
last-mentioned card is then expected to let the ace pass. 

—v.a. To win at loo; as, to loo every trick. 

Loo’bily, udv. In an awkward, clumsy, gauche man- 
ner; like a looby. 

—a. Clumsy; lubber-like; awkward. 

Loo’by, n [Icel. /ubbi. See Lunnxn.] A lubber; au 
awkward, clownish, clumsy fellow; a dolt. 

Looch, n. (Med.) A medicine to allay cough; a lam- 
bative or linctns, (Also written loch.) 

Loo - Choo, Lew - Kew, or Lieou - Kieou Is- 
lands, (/00-tchoo’,) a group of isles tributary to China, 
in the N. Pacific Ocean, S. of Japan, midway bet. the lat- 
ter place and Formosa, and abt. 400 m. E. of China. Lat. 
between 26° and 28° N., Lon. 1279 129° E. There are in 
all about 36 islands; but excepting the Great Loo-Choo 
Island, they are mostly of very inferior dimensions. xt. 
About 80 m. in length, and between 12 and 15 miles in 
average breadth. In beauty of landscape, as in atten- 
tion to agriculture, especially in the Great Loo-Choo, 
which looks like a vast enchanting garden, few places 
anywhere could surpass these islands. They have a 
delightful climate, and verv fertile soil, and produce many 
of the fruits and vegetables of more civilized countries. 
Prod. Rice, millet, sugur, cotton, tobacco, indigo, and 
tea; also bananas, oranges, peaches, &c. The inhab. 
are mostly Japanese. Their religion ia a species of Bud- 
dhism, and their govt. is despotic. These islands for- 
merly belonged to Japan, but were conquered by China 
abt. 1372. The inhab. are diminutive in stature, though 
strong, well-made, and athletic. Kint-ching, the cap., 
is about 5 m. from its port Nap-kiang, near the S. W. 
extremity of Great Loo-Choo. See Liu-Kiu, p. 1547. 

Loo Christy, (loo-kris'lr,.) a town of the Netherlands, 
5 m. from Ghent; pop. 4,500. 

Loodianah, a town of British India, cap. of the dist. 
Saniora, 110 m. from Lahore, in Lat. 55“ W., Lon. 
75° 54’ E. Pop. abt. 47,200. 

Loogoo ‘tee, in /ndiana, a post-village of Martin co., 
abt. 34 m. E. of Vincennes. 

Loof, u. and r. n. (Naut.) See Lurr. 

Look, v. n. [Imp. and pp. Look ED (lookt,).) [LA. S. lo- 
cian, glocian; Ger. lugen, (dial.); allied to light; Ger. 
leuchtrn, to light; Lat. Luceo ; Sansk. ruch, to shine. See 
Liaur] To seem; to appear to have a particular ap- 
pearance; as, she looks well, the weather looks threut- 
ening. — To direct the eye toward an object with the 
intention of seeing it; — with fo, at, on, or upon, after, 
Fur, or toward. 

“ We shall not look upon his like again.” — Shaks. 

—To direct the intellectual eye; to apply the mind or un- 
derstanding ; to consider; to examine; — preceding on, 
to, or at; as, to look at a subject in its proper light. — 
To endeavor to see; to strive to keep the eye on ; hence, 
to expect; to watch; to take care; — used with for and 
after ; as. to look after one’s own interests. — To direct 
the eye into and beyond ; hence, to solve ; to penetrate 
to determine;— with through,—To direct the sight 
round and about, or on all sides; hence, to watch closely ; 
to act warily; to be cautious aud circumspect ; — often 
with about or before. 

“ Look before you ere you leap.” — Butler 

To expect; to anticipate, as the appearance of any 
thing; as, to look for death to come.— To examine; to 
investigate; to inspect narrowly : — before into; as, to 
look into the state of political affairs. — To examine 
piecemeal, or one by one: to observe with close scrutiny ; 
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to face; to present, as a point of view; ns, the garden 
looks to the south. — Behold; observe; sve; take no- 
tice ; — used in an imperative seuse tu direct attention. 
„Look, how the floor of heaven is thick inlaid with patines of 
bright gold.“ — Shuks. 
(Nor. Look is used with on or at, when the present 
object is mentioned ; if it is absent, with for ; if distant, 


SRA) 
To louk about, to look around on all sides, or in var- 
ious directions. 

“I look about to see how few friends I have left.” — Pepe. 

To look about one, to be vigilant or on the alert; to be 
guarded, watchful, or circumspect. 

„I will import those men who dwell careless to look about them.“ 
Decay of Piety. 

To look after, to attend; to take care or charge of ; to 
act as protector or guardian of; as, to lovk after chil- 
dren. — To expect; to anticipate ; to be in an expectant 
or waiting state. — To search; to seek; to go in quest 
of; as, to look after a gold mine. 

To look down on, or upon, to view with supercilious- 
ness; to treat with indifference, contempt, or disdain ; 
as, a well-dressed woman looks Gown upon a meauly clad 
oue. 

In look for, to await; to expect; as, to look for an an- 
swer by return of mail.—To seek ; to search ; to attempt 
to find; as, to look for a needle in a haystack, 

Tu look into, to examine; to sift; to inspect closely; 
to observe or scrutinize narrowly. 

It is very well worth a traveller's while to look into all that 
lies iu his way. — Addison. 

To look on, to respect; to esteem; to regard; as, / 
look on you as a friend. 

“If a maid ere a wife become a nurse, 
Her friends would look on her the worse." — Prior. 
—To consider; to conceive of; to think; to view. 
“t1 looked on Virgil as a succinct, majestic writer.” — Dryden. 
—To be a mere idle spectator or bystander. 
„In be a candle-bolder, and look on.” — Shaks. 

To look out, to be on the watch; as, a sailor looks out 
for land. 

I a man bound 20 look out sharp to plague himself? Collier. 


To search ; to seek; as, a merchant looking out for cus- 
tomers. 
Tv look to, or unto, to watch; to take care of. 
Let this fellow be look d to; ... have a special care of bim.“ 


—To depend upon with confidence of receiving some- 
thing; to rely upon with expectation of getting profit 
or satisfaction; as, to look to a husband for payment 
of his wite’s debts. 

To look through, to see or comprehend with accuracy ; 
to penetrate and solve with the visual or intellectual 
eye; us, to look through a piece of humbug. 

—v. a. To see; to behold; to have the sight or view of. 

Look here, upon this picture, and on this.” — Shake. 


To influence by looks or presence; as, to look down an 
upstart. 

“A spirit fit. . . to look the world to law.” — Dryden. 

—To express, unfold, or convey by a look. 

“ She sigh'd, and look 'd unutterable things.” — Thomson. 

To look in the face, to front, face, or meet with open 
courage; as, he looked his peril in the face.— To look iut, 
to discover by quest or seeking; to search for ; to select; 
to pick out; as, tu look out a good crew or company.— 
To look up a thing, to seek for it and find it; as, to look 
1 the vouchers of an account; to look up a person's 

ouse. 

—n. Sight; gaze; glance; cast of countenance; air of the 
face; aspect; mien; manner; appearance; as, a high- 
bred bok, a hang-dog look. 

Her modest looks the cottage might adorn.” —Goldsmith. 

—Act of looking, seeing, or beholding. 

“ Then on the crowd he cast a furious look."— Dryden. 

Watch; view; observation. 

Look’er, n. One who looks.— Looker-on, a mere 
spectator; an idle observer; a bystander; one who 
looks on without being concerned. 

Look’ing, n. Seeking; searching: investigating. 

Looking for, expectation; anticipation; us, a looking- 
Sor of judgment.” — Heb. x. 27. 

Look’ing-glass, n. A mirror; a glass which reflects 
the form of the looker in it. See Mirror. 

Looking-glass River, in Michigan, rises in Shia- 
wassee co., und flowing W., enters Grand River in Ionia 
county. 

Look’out, n. A vigilant watching for any object or 
event. — The place whence such watch is directed —One 
who is engaged in looking for; a sentry; a patrol; a 
vidette; a watchman. 

Lookout, in Missouri, a village of Cole co., abt. 15 m. 
W. of Jefferson City. 

Lookout Creek, rises in Dade co., Georgia, and 
flowing N. into Tennessee, enters the Tennessee River a 
few miles below Chattanooga. 

Lookout Vgley, in G-orgia, n dist. of Walker co. 

Lool, n. (%.) A kind of cupel or vessel used as a 
receptacle for the washings of metallic ores. 

Lookout Mountain, in Ge-rgia, a high eminence 
overhanging the Tennessee River, a few miles from 
Chattanooga. The Confederate force, under Gen. Bragg, 
holding this mountain, was attacked, Nov. 24. 1863, by a 
strong National corps, commanded by Gen Hooker, who, 
after desperate fighting. succeeded in dislodging the 
enemy ; the latter retreating, leaving behind them their 
camp equipage. On the 25th, the Union flag was 


preceding oer; as, to look over the items of an account.— 
To have a particular direction or situatiou; to front; 


hoisted on Pulpit Rock, (Fig. 1622.) on the summit of 
the mountain. This important advantage secured to 
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the National army the unimpeded navigation of the 
river to Chattanooga, 
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Loom, n. [A. S. geloma, loma ; O. Ger. lomi, luomi, tools, 
utensils; A. S. geléme, frequently, lomiic, frequent, 
(nies, to use frequently. Allied to Ir. lamh, the 

and; Gr. lamband, to take hold of.) A frame or ma- 
chine in which a weaver works out threads into cloth. 
See WEAVING. 

(Naut.) That part of an oar which turns within the 
row-lock, 

—The dim outline of anything far distant; as, the loom 
of the land, seen far out at sea. 

—In some English counties, a lum; a hearth; a chim- 
ney-corner. : 

(Law.) A personal chattel. See HEIRLOOM. 

Looming, n. The indistinct and magnified appearance 
of general objects seen in particular states of the atmos- 
phere. See MIRAGE. 

Loomis, in /ndiana, a village of Whitley co., abt. 26 
m. W.N.W. of Fort Wayne. 

Loon, n. [A. S. lun, poor; Fr. luin, liuin, idle, lazy; 
Scot. loon.) A sorry fellow; a scoundrel; a rascal. 

(Zool.) The great northern Diver, Colymbus glacialis. 
See Col xu. 

Loonee, (loo-ne’,) a river of W. India, rising in Lat. 
26° 37’ N., Lon. 740 46’ E.; and after a course of 320 m. 
falling into the Runn of Cutch, in Lat. 24° 42’ N., Lon. 
71° 11’ E. 

Loop’-head, a promontory and light-house of Ireland, 
in Munster, at the N. side of the entrance of the Shen- 
non. It has an elevation of 232 feet, and exhibits a fixed 
light; Lat. 52° 33’ 39% N., Lon. 9° 36’ W. 

Loos, in Ohio, a post-office of Sandusky co. 

Loosahatch’ee River, in Tennessee, rises in Fay- 
ette co, and flowing W. and S. W. through Shelby co., 
joins the Wolf River N. of Memphis. 

Loosascoo’na, or Lususcoo’Na, in Mississippi, a small 
river flowing into the Yallobusha River in Yallobushaco. 

Loos Creek, in Missouri, a post-village of Osage co., 
abt. 18 m. ES. E of Jefferson City. 

Loos“ ing Creek. in N. Carolina, enters the Chowan 
River from Hertford co. 

Loo'nev ville. in New Fork, a post-office of Erie co. 

Loop, n. Ir. lub, a loop; Gael. lub, luib, a bend, a noose; 
Du. loopen, to run.) A folding or doubling of a string, 
or a noose through which a lace or cord may be run for 
fastening. — A small, narrow opening; a loop-hole. 

(Iron-works.) A part ot a block of cast-iron melted off 
for the furge or the hammer. 

Loop’er, n. (Zoul.) A kind of caterpillar; canker-worm ; 
span-worm. 

Loop’-hole, n. (Mil. and Fort.) A small opening in 
the walls of a fortification or in the bulkhend of a ship, 
through which small arms or other weapons are dis- 
charged at an enemy. 

—A hole or aperture that gives u passage; a passage for 
escape; means of escape. 

Loop-holed, (loop-hdld,) a. Full of holes or openings 
for escape, or for discharges of missiles. 

Loop le. Loop’y, a. Deceitful; crafty. (Scotland.) 

Loop ing. n. (Metall) The running together of the 
matter of an ore into a mass when the ore is heated only 
for calcination. 

Loose, v. a. [A. S. lysan; Du. verlossen; Ger erlösen ; 
Gr. lua, luso, to let loose, deliver, redeem.) To untie or 
unbind; to free from any fastening. — To relax. The 
joints of his loins were loosed.” ( Daniel.) — To release 
from imprisonment; to liberate; to set at liberty.—To 
free from obligation, or from anything that binds or 
shackles — To relieve; to free from anything burden- 
some or ufflictive. — To disengage; to detach, 

—v. n. To set sail; to leave u port or harbor. 
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Loose, a. A. S. leas; Du. and Fris. los; Icel. and Goth. 
laus.) Unbound; untied; unsewed ; not fastened or con- 
fined. — Not tight or close, as clothes; as, u loose fit. — 
Not close or compact. 


With horse and chariots rank'd In loose array.“ — Milton. 


—Not dense, close, or compact. — Not concise; lax. — Not 
recise or exact; vague; indeterminate. “If an author 
e loose and diffuse in his style.” (tn.) — Not strict 
or rigid; as, loose morality. — Unconnected; rambling; 
as, a loose arguinent. — Unengaged; not attached or en- 
slaved — with from or . - Lax of body; not costive. 
— Wanton; unrestrained in behavior; dissolute; un- 
chaste; as, loose company. — Containing unchaste lau- 
guage; as, a loose print or conversation. 
To break louse, to gain liberty by violence or force. 
Tu let loose, to free irom any restraint; to put at lib- 
erty; to set at large. 

Loose’ly, adv. Not fast; not firmly; that may be easily 
disengaged. — Without confinement; without bandage. 
— Without union or connection. — Irregularly; wan- 
tonly; dissolutely; uuchustely.— Negligently; care- 
lessly; heedlessly. 

Loos’en, v. a. fora Ger. Iaqan; Goth. lausjan.] To 
make loose; to free from tightness, tension, firmuess, or 
fixedness. 

—To render less dense or compact. 

—To free from restraint. 

—To remove custiveness from; to relax, as the bowels. 

—v.n. To become loose; to become less tight, firm, or 
compact. 

Loose’ness, n. The state of being loose or relaxed, — 
A state opposite tu that of being tight, fast, fixed, or 
compact. — State opposite to rigor or rigidness; laxity ; 
levity; irregularity; habitual deviation from strict 
rules, — Habitual lewdness; unchastity.— Flux from 
the bowels; diarrhoea. 

Loose'-strife, n. (Bot.) See Lytaraces. 

Loos’ish, a. Somewhat loose. 

Loov’er, n. (Arch.) The same as Louver. 

Lop, v. a. W. llab, a stroke; Du, lubben, to cut. ] Tocut 
off, as the top or extreme part of anything; to shorten 
by cutting off the extremities: to cut off, as exuber- 
ances; to separate, as superfluous parts. — To cut partly 
off and bend down, — To let fall; to drop; us, a horse 
lops his ears. 

—a. Branches cnt from trees. 

Lope, n. A stride; a leap. (Local, U. 8.) 

pe de Vega, whose full name was Lore FELIX DE 
Vega Carpio, was born at Madrid in 1562. Lope,a man 
of adventurous disposition, led a very active life till he 
had attained middle age. After having been secretary 
to the duke of Alva. he was obliged to conceal himself 
for a time in consequence of u duel; he next served asa 
soldier, and narrowly escuped shipwreck in the Armada, 
On the death of his second wife, he took holy orders; 
but this step. though it removed him from business, did 
not slacken his literary activity. He was one of the 
most prolitic of all authors, composing with a rapidity 
which, while it implied extraordinary talents, made it 
im ible that his works sbould possess high merit, 
either in design or in execution. Besides writing epics 
and many other kinds of poems, he produced a number 
of dramas, so great as to be almost incredible. He him- 
self states it at upwards of fifteen hundred; and more 
than five hundred plays attributed to him are actually 
in print. They embrace all the varieties of kind which 
are to be found among the works of his successor Cul- 
deron; and they abound both in snatches of wit and 
poenas fancy, and in ingenuity of dramatic invention. 

hough Lope was not the founder of the Spanish Drama, 
he was the first who made its romantic irregularities 
attractive through force and originality of genius. While 
Cervantes, who was fifteen years his senior, was neglected 
and starving, the writings of Lope procured for him over- 
flowing wealth, and a popularity such as hardly ever 
was gained by any other living poet. D. 1635. 

Lo’ pez, Francisco S0LAxo, Dictator of Paraguay, B. 1827, 
was the son of Don Carlos Antonio Lopez, ex-president 
of that country. After receiving a thorough education, 
which was completed in Eugland, L., in 1853, was sent 
by his father to Europe to ratify treaties of commerce 
which had been concluded by Paraguay with Englund, 
France, and Sardinia After leading a dissipated life in 
the French capital, he returned to his native country, 
bringing slong with him a Madame Lynch, an Irish- 
woman, who had bezeme his mistress. His father dying 
in Sept., 1862, L., n the 16th of the month following, 
was proclaimed his successor. Having been trained in 
the odious school of political despotism founded by the 
tyrant Francia, ind faithfully followed by his successor, 
L. set about governing Paraguay after the fashion of an 
Oriental autocrat; or, on the principle that the interests 
of his native country meant simply the interests of 
Lopez. Conspiracies soon aruse, superadded to by his 
arrogant ipterference with neighboring powers, which 
involved him in constant difficulties. On the 11th Nov., 
1564, L. initiated the struggle which ended so unhappily 
for himself, by authorizing the capture by a Paraguayan 
war-vessel of a Brazilian mail-steamer, declaring its 
puseer gers to be prisoners of war. This outrage was 
speedily followed up by the entry of a Paraguayan force 
into the Brazilian prov. of Matto Grosso, on the 14th of 
Dec. of the same year, which sneceeded in capturing sev- 
eral towns, aud, on April 10, 1865, Cuyaba, the cap. of 
the province. Meanwhile, Gen. Flores, president of the 
repntlic of Uruguay. had on the 22d of Feb. concluded 

an alliance with Brazil against Paraguay. Whereupon, 
L., withont awaiting a formal declaration of war, seized 
en Argentine vessel near Asuncion. A few dava after, 
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captured the city of Corrientes, 14thof April. Two days! 
later, the Argentine government issued a declaration! 
of war, which was responded to by Varaguay on the 
18th. A long and fluctuating war followed, marked | 
with sanguinary episodes and desperate fighting on both | 
sides. During the early part of 1870, L. met with re- 
verse after reverse, and finally, ou the Ist of March 
after being utterly vanquished by a Brazilian force on 
the Aquidavan River, he was slain while attempting to 
escupe, by a Brazilian lancer. Shortly afterwards, his 
mistress, the notorious “ Madame ” Lynch, with her 4 
sons, und the mother and sisters of L., were also cap- 
tured, L. was u man of limited information, and brutal 
instincts. He found Paraguay a paradise, and leſt it n 
desert. His career throughout was a“ Reign of Terror.” 
Cruelties the most detestable were committed on his 
own family, subjects, and foreigners alike. He was 
essentially a ferocious despot, and u mean one, Saving 
physical courage, he had not a redeeming quality. On 
the very day of his death, his mother thanked God tor 
the mercy He bad vouchsafed in riddiug the world of 
such a monster, —sheand her daughters having been re- 
peatedly flogged by his orders, an iniquity intended to 
be further perpetrated on the day on which he died. 

Lophide, (ldfi-de,) n. pl. (Zool.) The Angler tainilx, 
embracing acunthopterygian fishes that are usually with- 
ont scales, or these are replaced by bony plates, or grains 
bearing spines, and whose carpal bones are elongated, 
forming a sort of arm to support the pectorals. Eight 
genert and about forty species have been described. — 
The genus Lophius has the head and mouth enormously 
large, two dorsals, the anterior rays distant, and form- 
ing long filaments bearing fleshy slips. — The American 
Angler, Fishing-frog, or Goose-fish, (L. Americanus, 
Cuy.), of the Atlantic, is from two to three feet long, and 
attains a weight of 70 pounds in some instances. It is 
exceedingly voracious, aud its enormous mouth enables 
it to swallow fishes about as large as itself. Large 
birds, as gulls, are frequently found whole in its stom 

Tenney. 

Lophiodon, n. Gr. %% ps. a crest, and oidous, tooth. ] 
A genus of fossil Perissodactyle Mammalia, remains of 
which have been found in the tocene strata. The 
teeth present annectant affinities between Zuprrus and 
Rhineceros. The last two premolars are more simple 
in Lophiodon than in Tvpirus; the inner side exhivit- 
ing one cone in the former, and two iu the latter genus, 
It was, however, more nearly allied to Tupirus than to 
Palwotherium wud Rhinoceros. 

Lophio la. n. [Gr. us. a crest; alluding to the 
crested petals.) (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Idi 
cee. Leaves ensiforin; flowers, corymbose. L. Ameri- 
cana, the Golden Crest-flower, is found in sandy swamps 
and pine barrens in New Jersey. 

Loph'ius. n. (Zvol) See Lopurps. 

Lophobran’‘chiates, u. pl. [Gr. lophos, and brag- 
chia, gills.) (Zl.) An order of osseous fishes, compre- 
hending those in which the gills are in the form of 
small tults, and disposed in pairs along the branchial 
arches; us in the pipe-fish und the lippocampus (Fig. 
1292). 

Lop’per, n. One who lops. 

To coagulate: to turn sour, as milk. 

ping. u. That which is cut off; the act of entting 

; the cutting off of all the branches of u tree, except 

the crop, or leading shoot. 

Lop'sided, a. See Lapsipep. 

Loquacious, (/o-kwa'shus,) a. ¶ Lat. loquaz, loquacis, 
from loquor, loqui, to speak.] Talkative; garrulous ; 
given to continual chatter. — Speaking; noisy. — Apt 
to blab and disclose secrets; tattling. 

Loqua’‘ciously, udv. Ina loquacious manner. 

Loqua’‘ciousness, n. Loquacity ; talkativeness. 


. m. 
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quacitas.) Quality of being loquacious; tulkativeness; 
garrulity ; the habit or practice of talking continually 
or excessively. 

Lo’quat, n. (Bot.) The fruit of the Eriobotrya ja- 
ponica, a rotaceous plant. 

Lora‘do, in Arkansas, a village of Greene co. 

Lorain’, in 04%, a N. co. bordering on Lake Erie; 
area, abt. 485 sq. m. Rivers. Black, Rocky, and Ver- 
milion rivers. Surface, diversified; soil, tertile. Cup. 
Elyria. Pop. in 1880, 35,525. 

—A township of Shelby co.; pop. abt. 1,362. 

Loraine, in Illinois, a township of Henry co.; pop. 
abt. 500. 

Loraine’, in New York, a township of Jefferson co.; 
pop. abt. 1.“ 87. 

Lor’‘amies, in Ohio, a post-office of Shelby co. 

Lor’amie’s Creek, in Ohio, enters the Miami River 
abt. 3 m above Piqua. 

Lor'an, in Ji/invis, a post-office of Stephenson co. 

Lorantha’ceex, n. (Bol.) The Mistletoe family, an 
order of plants, alliance Asarales.— Diag. A I-celled 
ovary and definite ovules, with a naked nucleus. They 
are parasitic shrubby plants; leaves commonly opposite, 
exstipulate, greenish ; lowers perfect or diceciwus; calyx 
superior, with 3-8 divisions, estivation valvate, — some- 
times the calyx is absent; stamens equal in number to, 
aud opposite the lobes of the calyx; ovary inferior, 1- 
celled, with 1-3 ovules, erect or suspended, and a free 
central placenta; fruit commonly sneculent, 1-celled, 
with a solitary seed; embryo in fleshy aluamen, with 
radicle remote from the hil The plants of this order) 
are more remarkable for their curions mode of growth 
than for their useful properties. One species, Loran- 
thus tetrandus, nitive of Chili, produces a black dye. 
The order includes 23 genera and 412 species, 
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Lor'‘ate, a. [Lat. loratus.] (Bot.) Shaped like a thong 
or strap. — Gray. 

Loranca-de-Tahafia, a small town of Spain, in 
New Castile, 13 in, from Guadalajara; pop. 2.000. 

Loren, (unc. (livcroca,) (lor’ka,) a town of Spain, prov. 
of Murcia, on the Guadalentin, a tributary of the Segura, 
42 m. W. S. W. of Murcia, 116 miles E. N. E. of Granada. 
Lat 270 25/ N., Lon. 19 2 W. The vale of L. is re- 
markable for picturesque beauty and great fertility. 
The tuwn is divided into Upper and Lower. The former 
is the old or Moorish town, and is irregular and mean 
in appearance, but the Lower or new town is mach 
more regularly laid out, and better built. Next to 
Murcia, L. is the most important town of the prov. 
Manuf. Sultpetre, linens, thread, and soap. In 1802 the 
town was almost destroyed by the bursting of the res- 
ervoir which supplied the vale of L. with water, 6,000 
lives being lost on that occasion, besides 24,000 cattle, 
600 houses, and other property destroyed. Z% p. 40.000. 

Lorcha, (lortch‘u,) n. (Naul.) The name of a cvast- 
ing vessel iu the Chinese seas. 

Lord, n. [A. S. hluford, laford, nourisher, guardian, 
master, from Goth. Alad/s, bread, and vardjun, to keep, 
to guard] (Feud. and Eng. Law.) In feudal times, 
the lord (se?gveur) was the grantor or proprietor of the 
land, who retained the dominion or ultimate property 
of the feud or fee; and the grantee, who had only the 
use or possession of the land, was styled the feudatory 
or vassal. A person who has the fee of a manor, and 
consequently the homage of his tenants, is called the 
lord of the manar. The superior lord is styled lord 
paramount; and his tenants, if they grant a portion of 
the land to other tenants, while they remain tenants in 
reference to the lord parumount, are lords in reference 
to their own tenants, and are hence styled mesne or 
middle lords. Lord in gross is one who is lord, not by 
reason of any Manor, as the king in respect to his crown, 
Very lord is he who is immediate lord to his tenant; 
and very tenant he who holds immediately of his loi 
Thus, where there is a lord mesne, he is very lord to his 
tenant, and not the lord paramount. Lord is also a 
mere title of dignity attached to certain official stations, 
which ure sometimes hereditary, but sometimes only 
official or personal. All who are noble by birth or crea- 
tion, otherwise called lords of parliament, and peers of 
the realm, nre styled lords. The five orders of English 
nobility constitute the lords temporal, distinguished trom 
the prelates of the Church, who constitute the lords spir- 
itual in the House of Lords, (See PARLIAMENT.) Lord is 
also applied to persons holding certain offices; as, the 
Lord Chiet-Justice, the Lord-Mayor, &c. It is likewise 
given by courtesy to the younger sons of dukes and 
marquises, and to the eldest sons of exrls, 

(Seript.) In the translation of the Scriptures, Lord is 
used, without much discrimination, for all the names 
applied to God; but when it represents the great name 
of Jehovah, it is printed in small capitals. In the New 
Testament it is applied to Jesus Christ, the term in the 

i 1 Greek being Kurios (owner or master), 

—v.a. Toinvest with the dignity and privileges of a lord. 

v. n. To act us n lord; to domineer; to rule with arbi- 
trary or despotic sway generally followed by it or 
over. 

Lord Hood’s Island, in the Pacific Ocean; Lat. 
21° 30’ S., Lon, 1359 33’ W. 

Lord Howe’s Islands, a group in the Pacific 
Ocean; Lat 5° 30 S., Lon. 159° 24’ E.— The name of 
another group in the Pacific; Lat. 310 30’ S., Lon. 159° 
10’ E — Also, the name of one of the Sandwich islands. 

Lord'liness, u. Quality of being lordly; dignity; 
high station; pride; haughtiness. 

Lord ling, n”. A little or diminutive lord. 

Lerd'ly, a. Becoming a lord; pertaining to a lord. 

—Proud; haughty; imperious; despotic; domineering; 
arrogant, 

—adr. Proudly; imperiously; despotically. 

Lordo'sis, n. (Avat.) A name given to curvatures 
of the bones in general, and particularly to that of the 
vertebral columu forwards. — Dunglison. 

Lord's Day, n. See SABBATH. 

Lordship. u. State or quality of being a lord; a title 
of honor given to noblemen under the rank of duke; 
a titulary compellation of judges and certain other per- 
sous in authority and office. — Dominion ; power; au- 
thority. — Domain; the territory of a lord, over which 
he holds jurisdiction; a manor, 

Lord's Sup’per, n. (£ccl.) One of the sacraments 
of the Christian religion, so called from its being insti- 
tuted at supper by Jesus Christ, whom his disciples 
styled the Lord or Master. It receives also the names 
of Eucharist and Communion, (q. v.) With the excep- 
tion of the Friends, all sects of Christians, however dif- 
ferent their views as to its nature, agree in celebrating 
it as one of the most sacred rites of religion. 

Lords’town, in Ohio, a post-township of Trumbull 
co; pap. abt. 1,400. 

Lord's Valley, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Pike 
county, 

Lord’ ville, in New York, a post-office of Delaware co. 

Lore, n. [A. S. lar; Du. ker; Ger. lehre, learning.) 
Learning; doctrine; instruction; also, tradition. 

(Zoöl.) The space between the bill and the eye, which 
in some birds is bare, but is more generally covered 
with feathers. 

Lorena, (/0-ra‘na,) a town of Brazil, abt. 130 m. N.E. 
of Sido Panlo. 

Loren’‘try Store, in West Virginia, a post-office of 


Upshur co. 
Loren’zo de Medici. See Menict. 


Loran’thus, n. (Bvt.) The typical genus of the order 


the Paraguayans entered the Argentine territory, and 
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Loreto, (bo- ru“to,) a town of Bolivia, abt. 36 m. S. E. of 
Trinidad. 
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Loreto. (lo-ra’to.) a town of Mexico, capital of Lower 
California; Lat. 26° 12’ N., Lon. 112° 7 W. 

Loreto, (lo-rai'to,) a town of Italy, prov. of Abruzzo 
Ulteriore, 344 m. S. E. of Civita di Penure ; pp. 7,000. 
Loret'ta, or Lonzrrxx, in Minnesota, a post-village of 

Honston co., abt. 10 m. W. of La Crosse, Wisconsin. 

Lorette’, u. [Fr] An appellation given to a female 
belonging to a class of Parisian intriguantes who exist 
by prostitution, being usually maintained by wealthy 
lovers. The name has been given to this class from 
their usually residing near the Church of Notre Dame 
de Lorette. They are often confounded with the Gris- 
etles (q. v.); but the latter form a totally distinct class. 

Loret’to, a town of Italy, province of Ancona, on an 
eminence, 3 m. from the Adriatic, and 12 m. S. E. of 
Ancona. This place is chiefly celebrated as the site of 
the sanctuary of the Blessed Virgin Mary, called the 
Santa Casa, or Holy House. The Santa Casa is reputed 
to be the house, or a portion of the house, in which the 
Virgin lived in Nazareth, which was the scene of the 
Annunciation, of the Nativity, and the residence of our 
Lord with his mother and Joseph, and which, after the 
Ioly Land had been finally abandoned to the infidel on 
the failure of the Crusades, is believed to have been 
miraculously translated, first, in 1291, to Fiume in Dal- 
matia, and thence, Dec. 10, 1294, to Recanati, whence it 
was finally transferred to its present site. Its name 
(Lat. Domus Laurctana) is derived from Laureta, the 
lady to whom the site belonged. Although numberless 
pilgrims resort to the sanctuary, and although indul- 

nces have been attached by Julius II., Sixtus V., and 
fene set XII. to the pilgrimages, and to the prayers 
offered at the shrine, yet the truth of the legend is no 
part of Catholic belief, and Catholics hold themselves 
free to examine critically its truth, and to admit or to 
reject it according to the rules of historical evidence, 

Loret’to, in Kentucky, a post-village of Marion co., abt. 
50 m. S. S. E. of Louisville 

Loret’to, in Pennsylvania, a post- village of Cambria 
co., abt. 6 m. E. N. E. of Ebensburg. 

Loret' to. in Virginia, a post-village of Essex co,, abt. 
70 m. N. E of Richmond. 

Lorgnette, (lurn- yet,) n. Fr] An opera-glass. (u.) 

Lorgues, (lorg,) a town of France, dept. of Var, on the 
Argens, 6 m. S. W. of Draguignan. Manuf. Woollens, 
linens, and hempen cloth. Pop. 5,500. 

Lori’ea, n. (Anc. Armor.) A cuirass or crest of mail, 
made of leather and 
set with plates of 
metal in various 
forms, chiefly in rings 
like a chain, used by 
the Roman and 
Greek soldiers. (See 
Figs. 194 and 1623.) 

Lor’icate, v.a [Lat. 
orion, liricatus, from 
lorica, a leather cui- 
rass, from lorum, a 
thong.] To clothe in 
mail; to harness; to 
plate over; toxpread 
over, as a plate for de- 
fence. — cover 
with a coating or 
crust, as a chemical 
vessel. 

—a. Covered or plated 
over; covered witha 
dull series of oblique 
scales like a cout of 
mail. 

Lorica’tion,n. 
(Lat. loricatio.| The 
act or operation of 
covering anything 
with a coating or 
crust for defence. 
"Orient, (lor’e-a), 
a seaport-town of 
France, dept. of Mor- 
bihan, at the confin- 
ence of the Scorff, 
with the Blavet at the head of the bay of Port Louis, 
about 3 m. from the Atlantic, and 29 N. W. of Vannes. 
The harbor is ample, secure, and of easy access, and 
bordered by fine quays, on which are large and commo- 
dious buildings. Like Brest, it isa natural dockyard; as 
a port of war it ranks third, and asa port of construction 
it ranks first. More ships of war are now built at 
L'Orient than at any other port in France, and the 
greater number of the imperial iron-clads were con- 
structed here. The town is clean and regularly built; 
the streets are wide, straight, and well paved; and the 
houses well constructed and handsome. L’Orient has a 
school of naval artillery, a school of hydrography, 
established in 1771, a large commercial coll., an agricul- 
tural society, and several other literary and scientific 
institutions. Manuf. Chiefly hats, linen, gold-lace, and 
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Fig. 1623. — LORICA, AS WORN BY 
THE ROMAN EMPERORS. 


earthenware. Its trade has lately begun to increase. | 
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Loriot, n. (Zoll.) See ORIOLE. 

Loris, n. (Zodl.) A genus of quadrumanous animals, 
allied to Lemurs. They 
have a short muzzle, slen- 
der body, no tail, large ap- 
proximating eyes, und rough 
tongue. Two species only 
are known, both of which 
are natives of the East In- 
dies, the SHORT-LIMBED Loris 
(Lemur lardigradus) (Fig. 
1624) and the SLENDER Lonis 
(Lemur gracilis) ( Fig. 1625); 
the latter is remarkable for 
the disproportionate length 
of its limbs, and especially 
of its ſore- arma. They are 
nocturnal and arboreal in their habits; they subsist on 
insects, occasion- 
ally on small 
birds or quadru- 
peds, and have an 
excessively slow 
gait. During the 
day they sleep 
clinging toa 
brunch; at night 
they prowl 
among the forest 
bonghs in quest 
of food. Nothing 
can escape the 
scrutiny of their 
large glaring 
orbs, or the te- 
nacity of their 
grasp; and when 
they have marked 
their victim, they 
cautiously and 
noiselessly ap- 
proach it till it is within their reach. 

Lorn, a. [A. S. loran, to pass, to depart. See FoRLoRN.] 
Lost; forsaken ; lonely: desolate. 

Lorraine. (Hist.) Originally a portion of the Ger- 
man Empire. It was conquered by Clovis I. in 491, and 
apportioned to Lothaire II, receiving from him the 
name of Lotharingia, or Lothair-regne, the kingdom of 
Lothaire, in 855. It was erected into a duchy in 916. 
France and Germany contended for its possession, and, 
in 959, agreed to divide it into Lower and Upper Lor- 
raine. Lower Lorraine, which formed part of the Neth- 
erlands, is divided between Belgium and Holland. The 
Alsatian line of dukes in Upper Lorraine, founded by 
Albert of Alsace in 1044, continued in power till the 
duchy was annexed to the French crown. By the treaty 
of Vienna, concluded Nov. 18, 1738, the duchy of Tus- 
cany was exchanged for the duchies of Lorraine and 
Bar, which were ceded to Stanislaus I. (Leczinski) dur- 
ing his life. He died Feb. 23, 1766, when Lorraine was 
reunited to France. It is now subdivided into the de- 
partments of the Meuse, Moselle, Meurthe, Vosges, and 
some of the cantons of the Lower Rhine. The in- 
habitants are of German origin, but speak the French 
language, with the exception of the district lying be 
tween Metz and the Vosges, which is called German 
Lorraine, The latter territory, after having been occu- 
pied by the German armies in the Franco-Prussian war 
of 1870-71, was, by the treaty of peace of May, 1871, 
ceded to Germany. 

Lorraine. in N. Tork, a vill. of Jefferson co. 

Lo’ry,n. (Zoöl.) A tribe of birds composed of several 
genera, closely allied to the Par- 
rote; remarkable for their very 
soft beaks. They are to be found in 
most of the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago, and in Australia. 

Los' able, a. That may be lost. 

Los Alamos, a town of Mexico. 

See ALAMOS. 

Los’ange, n. 
ENGE, q. v. 

Los An’geles, a town of Chili, 
abt. 96 m. E. of Concepcion; Lat. 
719 31’ W. 

Los Angeles, (loce ane in 
California, n 8.E. co. bordering on 
the Pacific Ocean; area, abt. 6,000 
sq.m. Rivers, San Gabriel, Rio de 
Los Angelos, and numerous smaller 
streams, Surface, finely diversified, the Const - range 
intersecting the S. W. part; soil, fertile, and the climate 
is remarkable for its salubrity. Corn and cotton are 
cultivated to great advantage. and the co. contains over 
100 extensive vineyards, which produce more wine than 
any other co. inthe State. Min. Silver, salt. lime-stone, 
and building rock. About 6 m. from Los Angelos there 
is a remarkable spring covering abt. 2 acres, from which 

itch boils ap in great abundance. Cap. Los Angelos. 

Pop. (1850) 33,379. 


SLOW-PACED LEMUR, 
(Loris tardigradus.) 


Fig. 1625. — SLENDER LORIS, 
(Lemur gracilis.) 


The same as Loz- 


Fig. 1626, 
BLACK-CAPPED LORY. 


The chief exports are wax, honey, butter, corn, cattle, —A city, cap. of the above co., on a small river of its own 
name, about 350 m. S.E. of San Francisco; pop. (1880) Lo’ta, n. (Zoöl.) The Burbots, a genus of fishes, family 


and pilchard, the latter being taken in great quanti- 
ties on the adjacent coast. Pop. 37.655. 

L’ Original, (/o-reen’yal,) a village of Prescott county, 
prov. of Ontario, cap. of the united cos. of Prescott an 
Russell, on the Ottawa River, abt. 60 m W. of Montreal. 

Lor’imer, n. [Fr. lormier.) A word, now obsolete, 
which signified a bridle-maker, or one who made bits. 
spurs, and metal mounting for military bridles and 
saddles. 

Lorin, in JUinois, a village of Stephenson co. 


11,311, It was originally called PUEBLO DE Los AN- 
RO, City or Habitation of the Angels, from its delight- 
ful climate and the beanty of the surrounding scenery. 

Los Angeles River, or Rio DE 198 ANG@eLos, in Cali- 
fornia, flows into the Pacific Ocean from Los Angelos co. 

Lo‘santville, in Indiana, n post-village of Randolph 
co., abt 25 m. N W. of Richmond. 

Lose, (/d6z,) v. a. [A. S. losian, losigan, to lose; Du. ver- 
lies; Dan. forliis, loss, losing.) To part or be separated 
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from a thing, so as to have no knowledge of the place 
where it is; to mislay. — To forfeit by unsuccessful con- 
test; not to gaiu or win, as a victory. — To be deprived 
of; to forfeit, ns a penalty: ax, to lose money by gam- 
bling. — To suffer diminution or waste of. — To ruin ; to 
destroy, as by shipwreck. —'Fo wander from: to miss, 
so as not to be able to find; to bewilder. — To possess 
no longer; to be deprived of; not to employ or enjoy. — 
To waste; to squander; to throw away. — To suffer to 
vanish from view or perception. — To fail to obtain. 

—v.n. To forfeit anything in contest; not to win. — To 
decline; to fuil. 

Loser, (Ions er.) one who loses or is deprived of anything 
by defeat, forfeiture, or the like. 

Los“ ing. a. Bringiug or causing loss. Incurring loss, 

n. Loss; deprivation. 

Los'in ly, adv. In a losing manner. 

Losin, (la-se’ne,) an island of Austria, in the Guif of 
Quarnero, Adriatic Sea, immediately S. of Cherso; ert. 
20 m. long, with a breadth of 3m. The principal town 
is L. Piccolo, or Little L., having a fine harbor and an 
active trade, with a pop. of 7,800. 

Los, (Isles of,) (las,) a group of 3 islands off the W. 
coast of Africa, belonging to England. 

Loss, n. (A. S. los. Sve Lose.) A parting or separation 
from something; deprivation of that which was once 
possessed. — Detriment ; damage: destruction ; ruin. — 
Failure to succeed ; defeat. — Waste; useless application. 

To be at loss, to be unable to proceed or determine; to 
be puzzled or perplexed. — Worcester. 

Los Santos, a town of New Grenada. See Santos. 
Lossnitz, (loss-nitz’,) a town of Saxony, 17 m. 8.8.W. 
of Chemnitz, 50 m. S. W. of Dresden. It is inclosed b. 

walls. Manuf. Woollen and linen fabrics. Pop. 5,400. 

Lost, a. Separated or parted from; let go; gone from 
one’s hold, possession, view, &c.; mislaid, or left in a 
pees unknown or forgotten; that cannot be found. — 

mined; destroyed; wasted or squandered; employed to 
no good purpose. — Forfeited ; as, a lost prize, a Jost bat- 
tle. — Not able to find the right way, or the place in- 
tended; bewildered; perplexed; being in a maze; 
lost in the woods. — Alienated; insensible: harde! 
beyond sensibility or recovery.— Not perceptible to the 
senses; not visible; as, lost in the darkness. 

Los“ tant, in Illinois, a post- villuge of La Salle co., abt. 
14 m. S. of La Salle. 

Lost Creek. in Alabama, enters the Mulberry Fork 
from Walker co. 

Lost Oreek, in Indiana, a township of Vigo co.; pop. 
abt. 1,600. 

nas t Cresk, in Ohio, a township of Miami co.; pop. 
abt. 2,100. 

Lost Creek, in W. Virginia, a P. O. of Harrison co. 

Lost River, in /ndiana, a small river rising in Wash- 
ington co., and flowing W. joins an affluent of White 
River in Martin co. During its course it enters a sub- 
terranean channel and continues “lost” for several 
miles, after which it reappears upon the surface. 

—A township of Martiu co.; pop. abt. 596. 

Lost River, in W. Virginia, a post-office of Hardy co. 

Lot, n. [A.8. lot, gelot; Du. and Fr. lot.) A distinct 
portion or parcel; proportion or share. — A piece or 
division of land. — That which is called chance, hazard, 
fortune; that by which the funte or portion of one is 
determined. — Something which is used to decide what 
is yet undecided.— The part, division, or fate which 
falls to one by chance, that is, by Divine determination. 

—v.a. To assign by lot; to allot ; to assign ; to distribute; 
to portion; to sort; to catalogue. 

Lot. (Serve) The son of Haran, and nephew of Abra- 
ham, by whom he was bronght up. He afterwards set- 
tled at Sodom, where he was taken prisoner by the king 
of Edom, but rescued by Abraham. When Sodom 
was about to be destroyed, two angels came to Lot and 
obliged him to quit the place with his wife and dangh- 
ters, when the former, for looking back, was turned into 
a pillar of salt. By his daughters he became the father 
of two sons, named Moab and Ammon, from whom sprung 
the Moabites and Ammonites. A 

Lot, (/o,) a river in the S. of France, one of the largest 
tributaries of the Garonne, rises at Mount Lozére, in the 
Cevennes, about Lat. 44° 30’ N., Lon. 300 45’ E. It flows 
in a W. direction through the depts. of Lozère, Aveyron, 
Lot, and Lot-et-Garonne, joining the Garonne near 
Aiguillon. after a course of 270 m. It is navigable for 
four months of the year, for nearly 190 m. 

Lot, a dep. in the 8. of France, corresponding to the anc. 
dist. of Quercy, in Guienne: having N. Corréze, k. Can- 
tal and Aveyron, 8 Tarn-et-Garonne, W. Lot-et-Garonne 
and Dordogne. Area, 1.530 sq. m. The dept. is moun- 
tainous, a range of the Cantal Mountains running from 
E. to W. in the shape of a semi-circle, its highest eleva- 
tion bang in the E., 2,500 feet above the sea. Rivers. 
Lot and rdogne. The soil is generally fertile, but 
agriculture is backward. Prod. Corn and fruit. Wine 
is abundant, and tobacco is grown to some extent. Min. 
Iron and coal, but both mining and manufacturing in- 
dustry are little attended to. Manuf. Woollen, cotton, 
and linen cloths, paper, &c.; also, flax mills, and there 
are nearly 1,000 flour mills in the dept. Cap. Cahors. 
Pop. 288,919. 


Gadide, having two dorsal 
fins, one anal, and barbels 
on the chin. The Spotted 
Burbot, Z. maculosa (Fig. 
1627), of our northern lakes 
and rivers, is 24 inches long. 
Tenney. 
Lotbiniere, (lo-been’e-air,) a S. E co., prov. of Quebec, 
area, abt. 755 sq.m. Rivers. River du Chien, St. Law. 


Fig. 1627. — BURBOT, 
(L. maculosa.) 


LOTT 


rence, and Beaurivage rivers. Chief town. Lotbinſere. 
Pop. 20,606. 

A village of prov. of Quebec, in the above co., on the St. 
Lawrence River, abt. 45 m. W. of Quebec. 

Lot - et- Garonne, h- ron“) a dept. in the S. W. of 
France, formerly included in Guienne, having N. Dor- 
dogne, E. Tarn-et-Garonne aud Lot, S. Gers, W. Gironde 
and Landes; Lat. between 44° and H° 40’ N, Lon. 1° K. 
Area, 1,852 sq.m. The surface is mostly level. The 
Garonne intersects the dept. from S. E. to N. W., and re- 
cei ves about its centre the Lot, from the E. The banks 
ot these rivers may be considered among the most pro- 
ductive portions of France; about one-half consists of a 
chalky soil, and about 1 part of the W. of the dept. is 
composed of Landes, or sandy plains, sprinkled with 
marshes, The dep. is principally agricultural. Rivers. 
Garonne, Lot, Gers, and Baise. Prod. Corn, wine, 
hemp, fruit (the prunes d'entes of Agen being particularly 
celebrated), and tobacco, the latter considered the best 
in France. Manuf. Linens, woollens, cottons, sail-cloth, 
brandy, &c. Chief towns. Agen (the cap.), Marmande, 
Nerac, and Villenenve d'Agen. pp. 327, 003. 

Lote’-tree, Lote’-bush, n. (Bot.) See Lotus. 

Loth, a, See Loata. 

Lothaire I., (lo-thair’,) Emperor of Germany, eldest 
son of Louis-le-Débonnaire. In $17 he was associated 
with his futher in the empire, and named king of the 
Lombards in 820. He afterwards dethroned his father, 
and imprisoned him in a monastery, upon which Louis 
and Charles, his brothers, joiued their forces, and de- 
feated L. at Fontenay, in 841. Two years afterwards, 
the three brothers entered into a treaty by which L. re- 


Lotus. n. [Lat. lotus; Gr. lotos.) 


tained the title of emperor, with Italy, and some French 
provinces beyond the Rhine and the Rhone. Charles 
became king of France, and Louis had a tract of coun- 
try bordering on the Rhine. Lothaire died 855. 

Lornalnk II., Emperor of Germany, and Duke of Saxony, 
between 1125 and 1137. Hg died in Italy, on his return 
from an expedition against Roger, king of Sicily. 

Lothaire, King of France, succeeded his father, Louis 
IV., 954. He made war against the emperor Otho II., 
and v. 988. 

Loth'ian. (Geog.) A name common to that part of 
Scotland which stretches along a considerable part of 
the S. shores of the Frith of Forth, und comprehends 3 
counties, Haddingtonshire, Edinburghshire, and Lin- 
lithyowshire ; otherwise called East, Mid, und West L. 
The etymology of the word is doubtful. L. was taken 
possession of by the Saxon invaders a. b. 450, and be- 
came the scene of contest between the Saxon-Gaels and 
Scoto-Irish, and was at length ceded to Malcolm II, in 
1020. L. was considered as a country wholly distinct 
from Scotland in the reign of David I., and the period of 
its incorporation with the rest of the country is assigned 
to the 11th or 12th century. 

Loth'ly, a. Hateful; disgusting; detestable. 

Lotion, (/é’shun,) n. Fr., from Lat. lotio, from lavo, 
lotum, to wash.) A washing; particularly, a washing of 
the skin for the purpose of rendering it fair. — A liquid 
preparation for washing some parts of the body to 
cleanse it of foulness or deformity. 

(Med.) A medical preparation, used as an outward ap- 
plication to reduce the heat in an inflamed part, or to 
stimulate some indolent sore or unhealthy ulcer. Col- 
lyriums, or eye-waters, are also included under the name 
of lotion. Lotions are of various kinds, such as refrig- 
erating, sedative, stimulating, astringent, or evaporat- 
ing, according to the effect they are employed to pro- 
duce. — Refrigerating or cooling lotions are made either 
with sal-ammoniac and cold water, or iced water, and 
may be dropped in a continuous stream on the part, or 
else applied on cloths wetted in the liquid used. — da- 
tive lotions are prepared by rubbing down opium in cold 
water, or using a strong decoction of poppyheads, either 
warm or cold. — Stimulating lotions may be made by 
adding to half a pint of camphor-water an ounce of 
spirits of wine, or 3 grains of sulphate of copper to 1 
ounce of water. — Astringent lotions are prepared by 
dissolving 30 grains of white vitriol, and the same quan- 
tity of sugar of lead, in 8 ounces of water, or by dissolv- 
ing 1 drachm of alum, and 1 drachm of sugar of lead. 
iu a pint of cold water. — Evaporating lotions muy be 
made by dissolving 2 drachms of sal-ammoniac in a pint 
of camphor-water, aud adding one ounce of spirits of 
sniphuric-ether, . 

Lotoph’agi, n. pE [Gr. lotophagos, a lotus-eater.] 
(Homeric Myth.) The name of the people inhabiting a 
country to which Ulysses was carried (Odyss. ix. 52), 
while trying to double Cape Malca in the Peloponnesus. 
According to the legend, those who ate its fruit forgot 
their friends and country, and wished only to remain 
idle in the land of the Lotus. 

Lotos. n. (Bot) See Lotus. 

Lottery, n. [Fr. loterie; Sp. loteria, from lot.) A game 
of hazard, in which, by payment of a small sum, one has 
the chance of obtaining a considerable prize. The or- 
igin of L. may be found in the custom inaugurated 
Ly the Roman emperor Augustus, of distributing at his 
feasts sealed pockets (sortis conrivials), similar in ap- 
pearance, but containing orders for articles of very dif- 
ferent value. In the middle ages, the same mode was 
adopted by the Italian merchants in the disposition of 
their wares. A money L., called the lotto, was iustitu- 
ted in Florence in 1530, for the benefit of the state; and 
in Venice, a half century later, lotteries existed under 
public control. From that time many of the European 
tates resorted to L. as a means of raising a revenue. 
The first L. was established in France in 1539; in Eng- 
land in 1569; in Würtemberg in 1699; and in Berlin 
in 1763. They were abolished in England in 1826, and 
in France in 1836. In the United States, the L. was 
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from the earliest settling of the country a familiar 
means of raising funds; and it must bé said that the 
state lotteries were generally fairly managed, and used 
for many important ahd beneficial purposes. But the 
multiplicity of private lotteries, and the scandalous 
abuses to which they gave rise, aroused public opin- 
fon against the principle itself. In 1533, a society was 
formed in Pennsylvania, which advocated the suppres- 
sion of L., and to the efforts of that society muy be 
attributed the acts of most of the States in prohibiting 
the further establishment of lotteries. Actually, in 
most, if not all, of the United States, lotteries not espe- 
cially authorized (and in some States the Constitution 
especially forbids the legislatare to authorize man) are 
prohibited, and the people concerned in establishing 
them are subjected to a heavy penalty. Such is espe- 
cially the case in Alabama, Connecticut, Delaware, 


Georgia, Kentucky, Maryland. Massachusetts, Missis- 
sippi, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and, 
since 1869, in Louisiana. 


Lott’s Creek, in Jowa, a post-office of Humboldt co. 
—A township of Ringgold co. 
Lotts’ ville, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Warren 


co., about 20 miles W. N. W. of Warren. 
(Bot) The name 
given by the ancients to a rich fruit, concerning which 
much dispute now exists, no fewer than 11 distinct spe- 
cies of plant being enumerated under this name by Fée, 
in his Flore de Virgile, during 1822. One of the most 
notable of them is the Lote-tree or Lote-bush, Zizy- 
hus Lotus, a native of the N. of Africa and S. of 
zurope, belonging to the order Rhamnacex. It is a 
shrub two or three feet high, and its fruit, which is pro- 
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izing female beauty, the small feet of their women be- 
ing called Ain-leén, the gold lilies, 

Loud, a. [A. 8. hlud, lud; Du. luid; Ger. laut; Gr. 
kiumi.) Having a great sound; striking the ear with 

eat force; uttering or making a great noise; noisy, — 
vociferous; making a great clamor; turbulent. — Em- 
phatical; impressive. 

—adv. With loudness; loudly. 

Loud’ly, adv. With great sound or noise; noisily; 
chamorously 5 with vehement complaints or importu- 
nity. 

Loud’-mouthed, a. Having a loud voice; talking 
or sounding noisily or clamorously. — Webster. 

Loud’ness, n. Quality of being loud; great sound or 
noise, 

—Clamor; clamorousness; turbulence; uproar. 

Lou‘don, Jonx Craupivs, a Scottish horticulturist and 
author, B. at Cambuslang, in Lanarkshire, 1783. Be- 
tween the years 1820-43 he produced a number of works 
of the highest importance to the scientific farmer, the 
gardener, and the botanist. The Encyclopadias af Gar- 
dening, Agriculture, Plants, Cottage, Farm, and Villa 
Architecture, may be quoted as examples of his great 
industry and usefulness. D. 1843. — His wife, Jane L, 
wrote several valnable works, chiefly connected with 
botany, such as The Ladies’ Flower-garden; Botany for 
Ladies ; The Ladies’ Country Companion, &c. D. 1848. 

Lou don, in Illinois, a township of Fayette co.; pop. 
about 1,200. 

Loudon, in New Hampshire, a post-village and town- 
ship of Merrimac co, abt. 10 m. N. E. of Concord; pop 
of township abont 2,000. 

Loudon, in O/io, a twp. of Carroll co.; pop. abt. 1,300. 


duced in great abundance, is a drupe of the size of a)—A township of Seneca co.: pop. abt. 3,800. 


wild plum, with an almost globose kernel. This fruit 
is somewhat farinaceous, and has a pleasant, sweetish, 
muellaginous taste. It is called by the Arabs Nabk or 
Nabka; and has, from the earliest times, served as an 
article of food to the inhabitants of the north of Africa, 
where it is still a principal part of the food of the poor. 
Probably it was on this fruit that Homer's Lotophagi 
(q. v.) lived. — The fruit of the Diospyrus Lotus, or Date 
Plum, was sometimes called the lotus. The name L. 
was also given to several beantiful species of water-lily, 
especially to the blue water-lily, Nymphaa caerulea, to 
the Egyptian water-lily, N. lotus, and to the Nelumbo, 
Nelumbium speciosum, (Fig. 1628), which grows in stag- 
nant and slowly running water in the south of Asia and 
north of Africa. The Nymphaea lotus was called by the 


Egyptians Sknin or Seshin, and is called by the Arabs 
Besinin, It grows in the Nile and adjacent rivulets, 
and has a large 
white flower. 
The root is 
enten by the 
people who live 
near the lake 
Menzaleh. The 
rivulets near 
Damietta 
abound with 
this flower, 
which rises two 
feet above the 
water, It was 
the rose of an- 
cient Egypt,the 
favorite flower 
of the country, 
and is often 
seen made into 


wreaths or gar- 
lands, placed on 
the foreheads 
of females, or 
held in their 
hands, and 
smelled for its 
fragrance. It 
frequently ap- 

cars in the 

ierogly phs, 
where it repre- 
resents the Up- 
per Country or 
Southern 
Egypt, and en- 
tered largely 
into works of 
art — the capi- 
tals of columns, = = = 
proms of boats, Fig. 1628.— SACRED Lotus. 

eads of staves, (Nelumbium apeciosium.) 
and other ob- About one-tenth to one-fiftecuth natural size. 
jects being 
fashioned in its shape. In the Egyptian mythology the 
Nelumbium speciosum was sacred to Osiris and Isis, und 
regarded in Egyptian delineations as signifying the 
creating of the world, In the mythology of the Hindoos 
and Chinese, it plays also a distinguished part. The 
Hindoo deities of the different sects are often represented 
seated on a throne of its shape, or on the expanded 
flower. The color in Southern India is white or red, 
the last color fabled to be derived from the blood of Siva, | 
when Kamadeva, or “Cupid,” wounded him with the 
love-arrow. Lakshmi, also, was called the“ lotus-born,” 
from having ascended from the ocean on its flower. It 
symbolized the world; the Meru, or residence of the 
gods; and female beauty. Among the Chinese, the L. 
had a similar reputation and poetic meaning, being 


especially connected with Fo, or Buddha, and symbol- 
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Loudon, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Franklin 
co., abt. 14 m. W. of Chambersburg. 

Loudon, in Tennessee, a post-villuge of Roane co., abt. 
18 m beh at Knoxville. 

Loudon e, in New Hampshire, a t- vil 
of Merrimac . 12 m. N E. of Concord. ry — 

Loudon, in Virginia, a N. E. co., adjoining Maryland: 
area, abt. 490 sq. m. Rivers. Potomac River and Goose 
Creek. Surface, hilly, the Blue Ridge forming the 
N. W. border; soil, in some parts very fertile. Min. 
Limestone, marble, granite, and gneiss. Cup. Leesburg. 
Pop. abt, 25,000. 

Lou’donville, in Ohio, a post-village of Hanover co., 
Hanover co., abont 78 m. N. E. of Columbus. 

Louds'ville. in Geergia, a post- village of Habersham 
co., abt. 21 m. W. of Clarksville. There are said to be 
rich gold-mines in the vicinity. 

Loudun, (/ou'du(r’,) a town of France, dept. of Vienne, 
31 m N. N. W. of Poitiers, This town was formerly of 
considerable importance, but its inhabitants being prin- 
cipally Protestants, it suffered much from the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantes, from the effects of which it 
has never recovered. Manuf. Woollen cloth and luce. 
Pop. 5,000. This place is famous for being the seat 
of the Protestant Synod held in 1611 and 1612, 

Lond’-voiced, a. Having a loud voice: sonorous, 

Lougan, (/oo’gan,) a river of Norway, rising by man: 
heads in the Langefjeld Mountains, and, after a 8. 
course of 200 m., falling into the Glommen, 30 m. N. E. 
of Christiania. 

Lough, (Cor.) n. fr} The same as Loca, rA v. 

Loughborough, (lufbru(r,) A town of England, in 
Leicester co., 10 m N. of Leicester. Manuf. Woollen 
and cotton hosiery, lace, and machinery. Pop. 11,900. 

Loughbriek land. (lak,) a market-town of Ireland, 
in t gd Down, Ulster, abt. 10 m. N. N. E. of Newry; 
pop. Ori. 

Loughrea, (lok-ra’,) a town of Ireland, prov. Con- 
naught, co. Galway, on a lake of same name, 21 m. S. E. 
of Galway. This town,which was formerly fortified, con- 
sists of several irregular streets and lanes. Manuf. 
Linens. Pop. 4,000. 

Louhous. (/00/hau,) a town of France, dept. of Saone- 
et-Loire, 30 m. N. E. of Macon; . 4,200. 

Louis I., (loo’e,) surnamed le bébonnatre, emp. of Ger- 
many and king of France, succeeded his father, Charle- 
inagne, in 814. In 817 he associated his eldest son, Lo- 
thaire, with himself in the empire, and gave to his other 
\wo sons, Pepin and Louis, the kingdoms of Aquitaine 
and Bavaria. This division gave such offence to Bernard, 
king of Italy, the illegitimate son of Pepin, eldest son 
of Charlemagne, that he raised an army against the 
emperor, who put himself at the head of his troops, 
and marched into Italy. On his approach the soldiers 
of Bernard fled, and the king was taken prisoner by his 
uncle, who deprived him of his eyes, Bernard dying dur- 
ing the operation. In 829 L. created his younger son, 
Charles, whom he had by Judith of Bavaria, king of 
Germany; on which his other sons arose against fim, 
depriving him of his crown, shut bim up in a monastery, 
where he D. 840. 

Lovts II., surnamed the Young, B. about 822, was only son 
of Lothaire I., and was created king of Italy in 844, and 
ascended the imperial throne in 855. D. 875, 

Lovis III., called the Blind, was the son of Boson, king 
of Provence, and Ermengarde, daughter of the emperor, 
Louis the Young. He succeeded his father at the age 
of 10, and in 900 contested the imperial throne with 
Berenger, who, having surprised him at Verona, der 
prived him of his eyes. D. about 923, 

Louis IV., the son of the emperor Arnulphus, whom he 
sneceeded in 899. The empire was a scene of desolation 
during his reign, being constantly ravaged by the Hun- 
garians, He was the last prince in Germany of the 
Carlovingian race. D. 911. 

Lovis V., commonly called Louis of Bavaria, was the son 
of Louis the Severe, duke of Bavarig. He was elected 
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emperor in 1314, and at the same time Frederick le Bel 
was chosen at Cologne by another party of electors, 
which occasioned u war between them. Frederick was 
taken prisoner, but gained his liberty by renouncing 
his claim in favor of his rival Pope John XXII. being 
opposed to that arrangement, in 1322 issued his bull of 
deposition against L., who, in return, appealed to a gen- 
eral council, and marched into Italy, where he procured 
the election of Peter de Corbiere (Nicholas V.), and by 
whom he was crowned at Rome. Five electors, on the 
other hand. chose Charles of Luxemburg to be emperor ; 
on which the civil war was about to be renewed, when 
L. was killed by a fall from his horse, in 1347. 

Louis I., king of France.—See Louis I., emperor of 
Germany. 

Louis II., the Stammerer, so culled from a defect in his 
speech, was the son of Charles the Bald, B. 846, crowned 
king of Aquitaine in 867, and succeeded his father as 
king of France in 877. He was obliged to deliver up 
Provence to Boson, by whom it was erected into a king- 
dom. His children were Louis and Carloman, who 
divided the kingdom between them, and a posthumous 
son, who was afterwards known as Charles the Simple. 
D. at Compiègne 879. 

Louis III., the son of the preceding, and brother of Curlo- 
man, enjoyed the kingdom with his brother. He defeated 
Hugh the Bastard, son of Lothaire, marched against 
Boson, king of Provence, and opposed the progress of 
the Normans. D. without issue 882. 

Louis IV., surnamed d' Outremer. was the son of Charles 
the Simple, B. 921, and ascended the throne in 936. He 
invaded Normandy, but was defeated and taken prisoner 
in 941. He regained his liberty the following year, after 
being obliged to concede Normandy to Richard, son of 
Duke William, and Laon to Hugh, father of Hugh 
Capet. He afterwards recovered the latter territory, 
and D. of a fall from his horse, 954. 

Louis V., surnamed the Fuinéant (do-nothing), succeeded 
his father Lothaire in 986, and soon after took the 
city of Rheims, He was preparing to march to the 
assistance of the count of Barcelona, who was pressed 
by the Saracens, when he is said to have been poisoned 
by his queen, 987. After his death, the crown devolved 
by right to his uncle Charles, Duke of Lower Lorraine; 
but that prince being disliked by the French, it was con- 
ferred on Hugh Capet. 

Louis VI., called the Big, the son of Philip I., succeeded 
to the throne in 1108. His reign was disturbed by 
wurs with the Normans, and also by feuds among 
his vassals. He also quarrelled with Henry I. of Eng- 
land, and thus was commenced the wars between the 
English and French, which lasted during 3 centuries. 
He was a good and wise monarch, and was ably sup- 
ported by his minister, Abbé Suger. D. 1137. 

Louis VII., was the son und successor of the preceding. 
B. 1120. He hada dispute with Pope Innocent II., on 
the right of presenting to benefices, and was excom- 
municated by that pontiff, who also laid his kingdom 
under interdict. Thibault, Count of Champagne, being 
devoted to the - 
pope, L. declar- 
ed war against 
him, and ravag- 
ed his country. 
A reconcilia- 
tion afterwards 
took place be- 
tween them, 
and L., by the 

renasions of 

t. Bernard, en- 
gaged in a cru- 
sade, but was de- 
feated by Sala- 
din. and, on his 
return to Eu- 
rope, was taken 
at sea by the 
Greeks, and de- 
livored by the 
general of Rog- 
er, King of 
Sicily. Having 
divorced his 
queen, Elexnor, 
she married 
Henry of Nor- 
mandy, after- 
wards HenryIT. 
of England, to 
whom she 
bronght, as her 
dower, the provinces of Poitou and Guienne. This pro- 
duced a new war between England and France, which 
lasted, with little intermission, for 21 years, D. 1180. 

Louis VIII., named the Lion, was the son of Philip 
Augustus and his queen Isabella of Hainault. B. 1187. 
In 1216 he accepted the call of the barons of England, 
Re to revolt by the tyranny and treachery of 

ing John, and, though prohibited by the pupal legate, 
sent them aid. and soon after landed in England him- 
self. He took Rochester and Winchester, besieged Dover 
unsuccessfully and received the homage of the barons 
at London; but, after the death of John, was abandoned 
by most of his adherents, and was excommunicated by 
the legate; his troops were defeated by the Earl of 
Pembroke, at The Fuir of Lincoln; and L. besieged in 
in London, made terma with Pembroke, and withdrew 
to France in Sept, 1217. He succeeded his father in 
1223, and in the following year recovered most of the 
English possessions in France, in spite of papal excom- 
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munications. In 1226 he undertook a crusade against 
Raymond, count of Toulouse, and the Albigenses; took 
Avignon after a 3 months’ siege; overran Languedoc; 
and p. in Auvergne, Nov. of the same year. He had 
married in 1200, Blanche of Castile, by whom he had 7 
sons und one daughter, 


Lovis IX., or Saint Louis, was B, in 1214, and succeeded 


his father, Louis VIII., in 1226. Being then only in 
his 12th year, he was placed under the guardianship 
of his mother, Blanche ol Castile, who was made regent 
of the kingdom. He was declared of age in 1236. A 
severe struggle was going on between the crown and 
soine of.the yreat feudal nobles, in which the latter were 
assisted by Henry III. of England. In 1243 L. defeated 
the English in several engagements, and a truce for five 
yeurs was concluded. Having made a vow, iu the event 
of recovering from a daugerous disease, to march against 
the infidels in the Holy Tand, he made preparations for 
doing so, and, in 1248, embarked at Aigues- Mortes with 
an army of 50,000 men, accompanied by his queen, his 
brothers, and almost all the chivalry of France. The 
particulars of his disastrous campaign, which led to his 
surrender, and that of the remains of his army, cannot 
be recorded here: but we may remark, that a greater 
union of fortitude, punctilious honor, hamanity, and 
personal bravery, has seldom been witnessed in the con- 
duct of a prince than was displayed by L. throughout 
this expedition. The town of Damietta, which had been 
taken by the French, was demanded as the price of the 
monarch’s freedom, and a Vast ransom was also claimed 
for his followers. These terms being fulfilled, L. em- 
barked with abont 6.000 men, the sole remains of his 
fine army, for Acre, and spent 4 years more in Palestine. 
Ou his return to France, he applied to the govt. of his 
kingdom with exemplary diligence, and ruled with im- 
partiality and moderation. Notwithstanding the dis- 
asters of his crusade, he undertook a new one, the ob- 
ject of which was the conquest both of Egypt and 
Palestine. Tunis, however, was the first point of attack ; 
but while engaged at the siege of that place, a pesti- 
lence broke out among the French troops; and, atter 
seeing one of his sons, and a great part of his army, 
perish, he was himself one of its victims, Aug. 24, 1270. 
L. was canonized by Boniface VIII. in 1297, and his life 
was written by his friend, the Sire de Joinville. 


Lovis X., surnamed Hutin (an old French term for quar- 


relsome, was h. ut Paris, 1289, and succeeded Philip the 
Fair, his father, in 1314, being king of Navarre before, 
in right of his mother. He recalled the vews to his 
kingdom, and made successful war against the count of 
Flanders, D. at Vincennes, 1316. 


Louis XI., was the son of Charles VII., and born at Bour- 


ges, in 1425. Active, bold, and cunning, he was in all 
respects unlike his father, of whose ministers and mis- 
tress, Agnes Sorel, he soon showed himself a decided 
enemy. In 1440 he left the court, and put himself ut 
the head of an insurrection. Charles defeated the rebels, 
and executed some, but pardoned his son, whom he even 
trusted with a command against the English and Swiss. 
L. conducted himself with valor and prudence, and bis 
father became entirely reconciled to him; but having 
soon entered into new conspiracies, he was obliged to 
take refuge first in Danphiné and afterwards in Bur- 
gundy, and lived there five years in a dependent condi- 
tion. On the death of his father, in 1461, he dismissed 
the former ministers, and filled their places with obscure 
men, without character or talents to recommend them. 
Insurrections broke out in various parts of his domin- 
ions; but they were soon quelled, and followed by many 
executions. In everything he did, bis crooked policy 
and sinister views were evident. Whilst he pretended 
to reconcile contending parties. he secretly instigated 
them against each other; and when he had a uegotia- 
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Fig. 1630 — Lovis XI. AND CHARLES THE BOLD AT PERONNE. 


tion with a foreign govt., he corrupted its courtiers by 
bribes, and established secret correspondences with 
them. He became involved in a war with Charles the 
Bold, duke of Burgundy, which lasted from 1465 to 1472. 
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In the course of the war L. having requested a passport 
from the duke, went to visit him at Pcronne, though he 
had just before secretly instigated the people of Liége 
to rise, aud promised them aid. Charles, having dis- 
covered this act of treachery, was furious with rage, and 
hesitated 3 days (during which he kept the king in pris- 
on) aa to what course he should adopt. Nothing but the 
aversion of Charles to take the life of a king, and the 
greatest persistency in falsehood on the part of the 
latter, who asserted his innocence under the most solemn 
ouths, saved him. He was obliged to accompany Charles 
to Liege, and to witness the pillage and slaughter of 
which he had been the cause. A peace was concluded 
on favorable terms for Churles and his allies; but when 
L. returned to Paris he used every artifice to evade its 
fulfillment. The great object of L. was the establish- 
ment of the royal power, and the overthrow of the feudal 
aristocracy ; but it is almost impossible to convey a just 
idea of his character, s0 contradictory were its qualities, 
He was at once confiding and suspicions, avaricious 
and lavish, audacious and timid, mild and cruel. D. 1483, 


Louis XII., surnamed the Futher of his Prople, was the 


son of Charles, duke of Orleans, and n. in 1462. On 
ascending the throne, in 1498, he pardoned the wrongs 
he had suffered before his accession. “The king of 
France,” said he, “nust not revenge the injuries done 
to the duke of Orleans.” His reign was a continued 
course of warfare. He conquered the Milanese, Genoa, 
and Naples; but after ravaging Italy for 15 years, the 
French were expelled in 1513. The Emperor Maxi- 
milian, Henry VIII. of England, and the Swiss, attacking 
Louis in his own dominions, he was obliged to sue for 
peace,and p. in 1515. About three months before his 
death he had married the young princess Mary, sister 
of Henry III. She was his third wife, and after his 
death was married to her first lover, Charles Brandon, 
duke of Suffolk. L. XII. possessed many of the qualities 
of a good ruler; he was honest, kind-hearted, and mag- 
nanimous; he was also a friend to science, and France 
enjoyed under him a high degree of prosperity and 
security. 

Lovis XIII, was the son of Henry IV. and B. in 1601. 
Being only 9 years old ut the death of his father, the 
care of him and the kingdom was intrusted to his 
mother, Mary de Medicis. During the early part of his 
reign France became the prey of civil dissensions, which 
Marshal d'Ancre, prime miuister at that time, was 
utterly unable to suppress; and when the king, in 1615, 
married u Bpaniah princess, the disturbances grew still 
more alarming. At length the Huguenots rose in arms, 
with Kohan and Soubise at their head; and a great part 
ol the Kingdom rebelled against the king, who now de- 
livered himself up to the guidance of Cardinal Richelieu. 
After victory had inclined, sometimes to one side and 
sometimes to the other, and both parties felt deeply the 
necessity of repose, peace was concluded in 1623. But 
it was of no long duration. La Rochelle, the head- 
quarters of the Huguenots, revolted, and was supported 
by England. The king drove the English to the sea, 
conquered the island of Rhé, and at last took La Ro- 
chelle, which had sustained all the horrors of a siege 
for 12 months. After this event, fatal to the Protestant 
interest in France, Z. assisted the duke of Mantna 
against the emperor, aud entered on the campaign in 
person, in which he showed skill and bravery. In 1631 
a treaty was concluded, by which the duke was con- 
firmed in his estates. The year following Gaston of 
Orleans, only brother of the king, revolted, out of dis- 
like to Richelieu, and was assisted by the duke of Mont- 
morency, who being wounded und taken prisoner at the 
battle of Castelnauderi, in 1632, was beheaded at Tou- 
louse. L. nud the cardinal were attacked by a mortal 
disease nearly at the same time; the latter died in De- 
cember, 1642, and the king in May following. 

Louis XIV., called the Grand Monarque, son of the 
preceding, was Lorn 1638, and only 5 years old on the 
death of his father, the regency being in the hands of 
the queen-mother, Anne of Austria, under whom Maza- 
rin acted as prime minister. The nation was then in- 
volved in a war with Spain and the emperor, which was 
maintained with glory to the French arme by the Prince 
of Conde and the fumous Turenue ; but although L. was 
successful abroad, his kingdom was distracted by in- 
ternal divisions; the Parisians, irritated agninst Maza- 
rin and the queen, took up arms; and the king, bis 
mother, and the cardinal, were obliged to fly. The 
Spaniards, profiting by these troubles, made several con- 
quests in Champagne, Lorraine, und Italy. In 1651 the 
king assumed the government, but Mazarin return- 
ing to power the year following, the civil war wns re- 
newed, On the war breaking out between England and 
Holland, L. joined with the latter; after a few naval ac- 
tions, the peace of Breda was concluded in 1667. In 
1672 the French king made an attack on Holland, and 
reduced some of its provinces in a few weeks. This in- 
vasion produced a new confederacy against L., between 
the emperor, Spain, and the elector of Brandenburg, in 
which the allies were unsuccessful, and which was ter- 
minated, in 1678, by the treaty of Nimeguen. Amidst 
all his glory, L. committed an act of impolitic cruelty, 
by the revocation, in 1685, of the Edict of Nantes, 
granted by Henry IV. in favor of the Protestants —a 
measure which drove from France u vast number of in- 
genious mechanics and others, who settled in England 
and Holland. About this time another league was 
formed against France by the prince of Orange, the 
duke of Savoy, and the electors of Bavaria and Bran- 
denturg. To this league were afterwards added the 
German emperor and the king of Spain, The dauphin 
had the command of the French army, and he opened 
the campaign by taking Philipsburg in October, 1688, 
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but he was soon forced to retreat before a superior force. 
In 1690 eens priced the battle of Flenrus, and 
Catinat took Nice, ined a victory over the troops 
of the duke of Savoy; this was followed by the taking 
of Mons in Flanders, Valencia in oo and Carmagno- 
la and Montmelian in Savoy, These successes were 
counterbalanced by the defeat of Tourville’s squadron 
off La Hogue, by Admiral Russell, June 2, 1692. L. in 
person took Na- 
mur, and Luxem- 

gained the 
battles of Steen- 
kirk and Neer- 
winden. In 1696, 
Savoy made a. 

te peace 
with France, 
which was fol- 


of Spain, in 1700. 
He left his crown 
to Philip of 
France, duke of 
Anjou, who as- 
ave = of 
In op- 
positon to him 
the Archduke 
Charles laid claim 
to the throne; 
and he was sup- 
Fat hace 
olla; 
and Èn gland. 
Prince Eugene 
had the command 
of the im; forces, with which he took Cremona. In 
1704, Eugene and Marlborough gained the great battle 
Hochstet, or Blenheim; the year following, Nice and 
Villa-Pranca were taken by the French, who also gained 
a dear victory at Cassano over Eugene; on the other 
hand, Barcelona surrendered to the urchduke, and Gi- 
ronne declared in his favor; the battle of Ramilies was 
gained by the Duke of Marlborough, and Prince Eugene 
saved Turin by defeating the duke of Orleans. In 1708, 
Lille was retaken by the allies, who also gained the bat- 
tle of Oudenarde, and the imperialists made themselves 
masters of Naples. The year following the French lost 
Tournay, and suffered a great defeat at Malplaquet. 
In 1713 a treaty of peace was signed at Utrecht by 
France, Spain, England, Savoy, Portugal, Prussia, and 
Holland; and the next year peace was concluded 
with the emperor at Rastadt. Louis, though aged 
and reduced to stand at bay, still retained vigor 
ars mi to save France from the dismemberment threat- 
ened by the allies, und to leave to his successor his most 
val je conquests. The internal administration of his 
wt. during this long period had been marked by the 
est magnificence, and conduced to the most splen- 
results. The favorite motto of L., L'état c'est Moi, 
Was quite as much the expression of a principle as of 
Enas pride, and it meant the extension and consoli- 
of the state from its own centre, in place of the 
distraction of government occasioned by the feudal sys- 
tem. He carried thia principle into effect immediately 
after the death of Mazarin, by dispensing with any fu- 
ture pern minister; and the issue of it (besides its ro- 
sults in his political wars) was to humble the noblesse, 
and raise the talent of the middle classes to places of 
trust — as in the person of Colbert. The domestic his- 
tory of L., for the greater part of his life, is far more open 
to censure than any of his public conduct His 
succession of mistresses, La Vallière, Montespan, Fon- 
tange, and others, exhibits him in the character of a 
sensualist, and we can only say that he was not an un- 
penen one for at least the last twenty years of his 
of 
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To Madame de Maintenon, aided by the eloquence 
belongs the credit of reforming him in this 
and the most sceptical of historians have not 
able to show that Madame owed her influence to 
any sacrifice of honor, or that she was not really mar- 
ried to him in 1684, about a year after the death of his 
queen, Maria - Apart from all this, Louis XIV. 
was distinguished by high qualities of heart aud mind, 
and his selfcommand and moderation in all that per- 
tains to the sovereign character cannot be doubted. He 
most completely realized the idea of a monarchy ata 
period when the habits of thought, and the manners 
ofa people, naturally fickle, and tired of his long reign, 
were taking a new direction; and if he loved warlike 
on too much, as indeed he deplored on his death- 
Ded, he also loved France, and did all in his power to 
develop the resources of commerce, industry, literature, 
and art, and to discover the efficient instruments of a 
wise administration. D. 1715. 
Louis XV., t-grundson and enccessor of the preceding, 
was B. in 1710; and Louis XIV. dying when he was only 
five years of age, the kingdom was placed under the 
yof Philip, anke of Orleans. L. was crowned in 
1732, and declared of age the following year. The begin- 
ning of his reign was rendered disastrous by the Missis- 
scheme of Law (q. v.), the famous financier, which 
ruined thousands of people. On the death of the duke 
of Orleans, in 1723, he was succeeded as prime minister 
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by the duke of Bourbon, who was displaced in 1725, and 
was succeeded by Cardinal Fleury. The same year the 
king married the daughter of the king of Poland. On 
the death of the last mentioned monarch, in 1733, L. 
supported the election of his father-in-law, Stanislaus, 
aguinst the elector of Saxony, which occasioned a war 
between France and the emperor; Stanislaus, however, 
was forced to abandon the throne ; but the French were 
successful in Italy, and a peace was concluded in 1738. 
The death of the emperor Charles opened a new scene. 
The succession of the house of Austria was disputed by 
wur persons, and L. declared himself against Maria 
Theresa, daughter of the late emperor, contrary to his 
own Sele px bes He supported the pretensions of the 
elector of Bavaria, who called himself Charles VII. 
That prince took Prague, where he was crowned king 
of Bohemia; but in 1742 that city was retaken, and the 
allies, under the king of England, gained the battle of 
Dettingen. In 1744 Z. took the field in person, and 
captured Courtray, Menin, and Ypres; he was also 
present at the battles of Fontenoy and Lawfeld, These 
advantages were accompanied by the taking of Ghent, 
Ostend, Brussels, Bergen-op-Zoom, and other places. Ou 
the other hand, the troops of the duke of Saxony, and 
of the queen of Hungary, ravaged Provence, and the 
English completely ruined the French commerce at 
sea, and negotiations were opened which ended in the 
3 of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748. In 1755 a new war 
roke out between France and England, in which the 
latter power had Prussia for an ally, while Austria 
leagued with 
France. At 
first the 
French were 
successful, 
taking Port 
Mahon, de- 
ſenting the 
duke of Cum- 
berland at 
H astinbeck, 
and forcing 
the English 
general and 
his army to 
capitulate at 
Closter - Sev- 
en. The elec- 
torate of 
Hanover was 
conquered; 
but in 1757 
the French 
and Aus- 
trians were 
defeated by 
Frederick 
the Great at 
Rossbach; 
this was fol- 
lowed byoth- 
er losses,both 
by land and 
sea, particu- 
larly by the 
conquest of 
Canada by the English, and Z., humiliated, despised by his 
subjects, and given up to the grossest immoralities with 
his mistresses, and his Tre auz Cerfs, D. in 1774. He 
was polite, affable, and naturally humane; but want of 
strength of character, and sensual indulgences, degraded 
him equally asa monarch anda man. The storm which 
burst on the head of his devoted successor was fully ex- 
pected by him; but he selfishly congratulated himself 
that, bad as things were, they would last his time. 
Louis XVI., son of Louis the dauphin, and Maria Josephine, 
daughter of Frederic Augustus, king of Poland, was B. 
in 1754, and immediately created duke of Berri. Ou the 
death of his father, in 1765, he became the heir to the 
throne; and in 1770 he married Marie Antoinette, an 
Austrian princess of great beauty and accomplishments. 
In 1774 he succeeded to the crown, France was in n 
deplorable state; her finances were nearly exhausted, 
her trade diminished, her navy destroyed, and the na- 
tion groaned under a weight of debt. In this state 
of things the people looked to their young king to 
recover their lost greatness, and he seconded their hopes 
by calling around him those persons whom he thought 
most likely to redeem the errors of the late administra- 
tion. He chose Turgot and Malesherbes for his first 
ministers. His first act was very popular; he dispensed 
with the customary tax paid by the people at the begin- 
ning of every new reign. In 1774 the parliament was 
recalled, and affairs began to assume u favorable aspect, 
when the war of the American Revolution broke out, 
and the agents of the U. States, Franklin and Deane, 
arrived in Paris to solicit aid for the struggling colonies. 
L, though sympathizing with the Americans, was averse 
to embarking in a war on their account; but his pacific 
inclination was at length overcome by the urgency of 
his ministers and of the queen, and on Feb. 6, 1778, he 
concluded the treaty of alliance with the United States, 
which in a few months resulted in the declaration of 
hostilities between France and Great Britain. The war 
cost France 1,400,000,000 livres; and beside the irre- 
parable deficit it produced in the already disordered 
finances, it tended greatly to weaken the monarchy by 
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Fig. 1632. — FRENCH COSTUMES, 1770. 


diffusing republican and revolutionary ideas. Necker 


became, by his attempts of reform, so obnoxious to the 
court and the aristocracy that he was obliged to resign 
in 1781, The sanguine Calonne took the post, and strove 
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as vainly against the overwhelming embarrassments 
of the government; and the Cardinal de Brienne, who 
on ed Calonne, laid such intolerable burdens upon 
the people that their parliament refused to register 
them. For this the members were exiled to Troyes, 
but were afterwards recalled by L., who, at the sugges- 
tion of Necker, again in office, convened the states- 


Fig. 1633. — Louis XVI. 


general. This assembly met in May, 1789. The public 
mind was agitated. Mirabeau was the leader of the 
popular pen, At his voice the people of Paris arose, 
and on the 14th of July that year stormed the Bastile. 
Revolution had begun; and in October the armed mob, 
with a prodigious number of women, marched to Ver- 
sailles, forced the palace, murdered the guards. and 
searched in vain for the queen, who would have shared 
the same fate had she not escaped from her bed, which 
the miscreants pierced with their sabres. The result 
of this insurrection was, the leading of the king and his 
family in triumph to Paris, amid the insults of a law- 
less rabble. In February, 1790, L. was forced to accept 
the new constitution; but, notwithstanding all his con- 
cessions, finding himself a mere prisoner at Paris, and 
exposed daily to new injuries, he resolved to esea 
Accordingly. on the night of June 21, 1791, he and 
family quitted the Tuileries; but at Varennes he was 
recognized, and conducted back to Paris, where he be- 
came a prisoner in his own palace. War was declared 
against France by the emperor and the king of Prussia; 
and the duke of Brunswick mar hed into the country, 
but was forced to retreat. In the meantime, the people 
were wrought up to a pitch of savage ferocity, and as- 
saulted the Tuileries, in stormiug which, they murdered 
the brave 
and loyal 
Swiss 
penar: The 
ing and 
royal family 
sought re- 
fuge in the 
National 
Assembly, 
which order- 
ed them to 
he sent to 
the Temple. 
The Legisla- 
tive Assem- 
bly gave 
way to the 
National 
Convention, 
which 
brought L. 
to trial. IIis 
defence was 
conducted 
by Males- 
herbes, 
Tronchet, 
and Deseze; 
and his own deportment was, as it had uniformly been 
peda | his confinement, firm and modest, dignified and re- 
signed. Jan. 17,1793, he was adjudged to death for con- 
spiring against the public good. His separation from his 
family was oy affecting; yet in every scene he 
manifested the spirit of a Christian, and employed the 
short interval allowed him in preparation for death. On 
Jan. 21st he was led to the scaffold, where he showed the 
calm fortitude which had distinguished him through all 
the scenes of suffering and indignity to which he had 
been exposed. He declared his innocence to the sur- 
rounding crowd, but was interrupted while addressing 
the people by the noise of drums and the interference 
of his executioners, He was accompanied by his con- 
feasor, the Abbé Edgeworth, who, as the monarch laid 
his head on the fatal block. exclaimed, “ Ascend, O son 
of St. Louis, ascend to heaven!” His body was thrown 
into a pit filled with lime, and no vestige left of the 
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place of his interment. TL. XVI. was one of the most 
Moral and best-intentioned sovereigns of France; and 
in spite of all the prejudices to which the misrule of 
his ancestors had subjected him, was allowed to possess 
an amiable heart, an upright mind, and a refined and 
enlarged understanding. 

Louis XVII., second son of the preceding, was B. in 1785, 
and was at first styled Duc de Normandie, and after the 
death of his elder brother, Louis-Joseph, in 1789, became 
dauphin of France. Imprisoned in the Temple with his 
relatives, he was, after his father’s death, styled mon- 
arch by the Royalists and foreign powers. A cobbler, 
named Simon, was appointed his gaoler, with the deri- 
sive title of tutor. e D. in 1795, it is suspected of poi- 
son; but it is more probable that his life was brought 
toa premature close by the harsh treatment to which 
he had been subjected in prison, Many impostors have 
sought to pass for the veritable Louis XVII., but have 
succeeded in obtaining but a small number of dupes. 

Louis XVIII., Stanislas Javier, surnumed Le Desiré, sec- 
ond son of the dauphin (the son of Louis XV.), was B.in 
1755, and was originally known as the Count de Pro- 
vence. At the accession of his brother, Louis XVI., in 
1774, he received the title of Monsieur; and after the 
death of his nephew, in 1795, from which time he reck- 
oned his reign, he took the name and title of L. XVIII., 
king of France and Navarre. As a boy, he is said to 
have manifested a disposition tinctured with much ti- 
midity and reserve, but to have exhibited a far more de- 
cided turn for literary pursuits than either his elder or 
his younger brother Charles X., with whom he was edu- 
cated; and he early acquired the character of a good 
classical scholar. When Louis XVI., attempting to es- 
cape to the frontiers of the kingdom, took the road 
to Montmedy, and was arrested at Varennes, Monsieur 
took that of Mons, and reached Brussels in safety; and 
in 1792, he and the Count d’Artois joined the Prussian 
army, at the head of six thousand cavalry. The 
progress of the republican arms, however, compelled 
them to makea retreat, first to Turin, and afterwards 
to Verona, where he assumed the name of Count de 
Lille, a title which he retained till his accession to the 
French throne. He now led a wandering life. supported 
by foreign courts, especially the British, and by some 
friends of the house of Bourbon. In 1796 he joined the 
army of the prince de Condé, on the Rhine, After this 
he went to Blankenburg, where he lived under the pro- 
tection of the duke of Brunswick, and carried on a cor- 
P with his friends in France, especially with 
Pichegru. Being invited to Russia by the Emperor 
Paul, he took up his residence for a while in the ducal 
castle of Mittau, in Courland. The versatility of his new 
ally, however, soon put an end to his continuance there, 
and he received peremptory orders to quit Russia in a 
week. The Russian govt. then allowed him to reside at 
Warsaw; and while there, in 1803, Bonaparte, at that 
time first consul, attempted to induce him to renounce 
his claims to the throne. To which he replied: “I do 
not confound M. Buonaparte with his predecessors ; I es- 
teem his valor, and his military talents, and thank him 
for all the good he has done my people. But faithful to 
the rank in which I was born, I shall never give up my 
rights. Though in chains, I shall still esteem myself 
the descendant of St. Louis. As successor of Frangois I., 
I will at least say, like him — ‘ We have lost all except 
our honor.“ In 1805, L., with the consent of the em- 
petor Alexander, returned to Mittau; but the peace of 

ilsit obliged him to leave the Continent, and, as a last 
resource, he took refuge in England. Here he was hos- 
pitably received; and Hartwell, in Buckinghamshire, a 
seat belonging to the Marquis of Buckingham, was as- 
signed as his residence, where he remained till the fall 
of Napoleon, in 1814, drew him from his retreat to re- 
ascend the throne of his ancestors. On the 3d of May 
he made his entry into Paris; on the 30th he caused a 
constitution to be drawn up; on the 4th of June it was 
formally accepted; and the Chamber of Deputies, which 
was established by this instrument, requested the king 
to take the surname of “ The Desired,” Louis le Desiré. 
But the disgrace which the French arms had received 
was too deeply felt by the soldiers who had fought under 
Napoleon to make them satisfied with the Bourbons, 
and the prevalence of ultra-liberal opinions rendered a 
grent portion of the people disaffected to the monarchy ; 
and when Napoleon made his reappearance in France, 
March 1, 1815, his presence ronsed every latent feeling, 
and inspired his former followers with tenfold courage 
and enthnsiasm. L. was compelled to flee from Paris 
on the 20th, and seek refuge in Belgium. The duke 
and duchess d'Orleans, the old prince de Condé, the 
count d'Artois, and the duke de Berri, also hastily left 
Paris; and proceeding to La Vendée and the 8. of France, 
they endeavored to awaken popular sympathy in favor 
of the royal cause. The ministers, together with several 
officers of distinction, followed the king; and Talley- 
rand, in particular, was actively engaged in his cause at 
Vienna. Great events now followed in rapid succession. 
The battle of Waterloo, fought on the 18th of June, 
broke the power of Napoleon; Wellington and Blticher 
marched to Paris; and Fouché, who had already induced 
the emperor to leave France, put a stop to the shedding 
of blood by the capitulation of Paris, July 3d. Thus was 
L. once more restored to the throne of France. On the 
Tth of July the British and Prussians occupied Paris; 
on the 9th the king entered the capital, under the pro- 
tection of the Duke of Wellington: and he immediately 
appointed his new ministry, at the head of which was 
Talleyrand, and in which Fouché was minister of police. 
Among the most decided measures by which the king 
sought to support his throne, was the ordinance of July 
16, disbanding the army, according to the wishes of the 
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Allies; and another, dated July 24, excluding from the 
general amnesty those who were there denominated 
“ rebels,” and whose punishment, for the most part, con- 
sisted in exile, or degradation from the peerage. All 
the relations of Napoleon were, under pain of death, 
banished from France; as were also those who had voted 
for the death of Louis XVI., and those who had, in 1815, 
received offices or honors from the “ usurper.” During 
the last few years of his reign, L. was much enfeebled 
by disease; a dry erysipelas in his legs had deprived 
him of the power of walking; while his attachment to 
the pleasures of the table increased his natural tendency 
to corpulence, and a paralysis of the lower limbs taking 
place, he died, Sept. 16, 1824, having survived his second 
restoration nine years. 

Louis Philip’pe, King of the French, the eldest son 
of the duke Aid its better known in the revolution- 
ary times as Philippe Egalité, and of Marie, only daugh- 
ter of the duke de Penthiévre, was B. in Paris, Oct. 6th, 
1773. His education, which was intrusted to the cele- 
brated Madame de Genlis, was directed equally to the 
development of his physical, moral, and intellectual 
nature. Without neglecting the ancient and modern 
languages, and the usual branches of learning and sci- 
ence, L. P. and his brothers were inured to bodily fa- 
tigue; and gardening, turnery, basket-making, and car- 
pentry ranked among the number of their accomplish- 
ments. At the age of 17, his father introduced hiim to 
the Jacobin Club; in 1791, having received the com- 
mand of a regiment of dragoons, he set out to join it at 
Valenciennes; and war being declared against Austria, 
he made his first campaign in 1792, fighting at Valmy 
at the head of the troops confided to him by Kellermann, 
Sept. 20th, and afterwards, Nov. 6th, gaining great dis- 
tinction at Jemappes under Dumouriez. Meanwhile the 
revolution was hastening to its crisis. In 1793, Louis 
XVI. was carried to the scaffold, and a few months after- 
wards, when the duke of Orleans, notwithstanding his 
connection with the revolutionary cause, shared the 
same fate, L. P., duke de Chartres, had all his worst ap- 
prehensions of a reign of terror realized, by a summons 
to himself to appear’ before the Committee of Public 
Safety. He instantly fled to the French frontier, escaped 
into the Austrian territories, and refusing an invitation 
to enter into that service, proceeded as a traveller toward 
Switzerland, where he met with his sister Adelaide and 
Mad. de Genlis, who had also fled thither for safety. The 
wanderings of L. P. in Switzerland, Hungary. Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, and America have been often narrated 
and will be long remembered. While he remained in 
Europe, L. P. refused several invitations to take up arins 
against France; and on the 24th of Sept., 1796, he sailed 
from the Elbe for the U. States, where he arrived in 
safety, and was soon after joined by his brothers, Mont- 
pensier and Beaujolais. His residence and travels in 
America continued until 1800, in the beginning of which 
year he arrived in England, and took up his abode on 
the banks of the Thames at Twickenham. His brother, 
the duke de Montpensier, died in England in 1807, and 
on returning in the following year from the burial of his 
other brother, the Count de Beaujolais, in Malta, L. P. 
received an invitation from the king of Naples to visit 
the royal family at Palermo. During his residence at 
the Neapolitan court he gained the affections of the 
Princess Amelia, the second daughter of the king, to 
whom he was married in Nov., 1809, his mother, the 
duchess d’ Orleans, who had been released from her con- 
finement in Spain, being present at the nuptials. Pu- 
Jermo now became the residence of L. P. and the ecene 
of a domestic tranquillity to which he had long been a 
stranger. The abdication of Napoleon in 1814 intro- 
duced a new change in his fortunes, and he returned to 
Paris after an absence of 21 years. The return of Na- 
poleon from Elba scattered the Bourbons once more, 
and L. P. returned to England, till the expiry of the 
Hundred Days, when he repaired to France, and en- 
tered into all the honors due to his rank. A coldness 
which arose between him and the administration led to 
his temporary retirement to England; but in 1817 he 
took up his permanent abode in France, and, while ab- 
staining from politics, devoted himself to the education 
of his family and the patronage of literature and the 
arts, until the revolution of July, 1830, und the deposi- 
tion of Charles X. placed him on the throne. The 
events of that period and his subsequent reign would ask 
more space than we can give to them. Suffice it here to 
say, that the first few years after his accession were spent 
in repressing the republican spirit that still lingered 
among the descendants of the first French revolution- 
ists, and in consolidating the throne upon a purely con- 
stitutional basis. The various conspiracies that were 
entered into for overthrowing his government were de- 
tected and suppressed ; repeated attempts to assassinate 
the king himself had proved abortive; and the specu- 
lator on probabilities might have justly anticipated that 
L. P. would have spent the remainder of his days in 
peace, and have bequeathed his kingdom to his family. 
But this was not to be. The close of 1847 and the be- 
ginning of 1848 had been signalized in France by strenn- 
ous efforts, on the part of the opposition, to wrest from 
the government a measure of “electoral reform.” But 
the Guizot administration turned a deaf ear to their ap- 

eals, and went so far as to interdict a banquet, which 

ad been fixed to be held in Paris. in honor of this 
movement, on Feb. 21, 1848. A slight riot, which took 
place on that day, soon swelled into n formidable insnr- 
rection. In vain the king now offered to change his 
ministry, and to yield to the popular demands. Even his 
abdication in favor of his grandson. on Feb. 23, came too 
late: he found himself compelled to take flight. Hastily 
quitting Paris with the queen, who had shared with 
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him so many dangers, he made his way to the sea-shore, 
whence he escaped, in disguise, to England, and landed 
at Newhaven, iu Sussex, March 3, 1848. He then took 
up his residence at Claremont, with an occasional so- 
journ at Richmond or St, Leonard’s, and for a time ap- 
peared to bear up manfully under the disasters which 
had befallen him. But in the spring of 1850 a change 
suddenly came over him; his naturally strong constitu- 
tion gradually gave way; and, after lingering a few 
months in great physical debility, he expired at Clare- 
mont, Aug. 26. L. P. had 8 children.—1, Ferdinand, 
duke d'Orléans, B. 1810, married princess Héléne de 
Mecklenburg, and p. 1842, leaving two sons, Louis 
Philippe, count de Paris, n. 1838, aud Ferdinand, duke 
de Chartres, B. 1840; 2, Louise, B. 1812, married Léopold, 
king of the Belgians, and p. 1850; 3, Marie, k. 1813, 
married the Prince Alexandre de Wiirtemberg, b. 1839; 
4, Louis Charles, duke de Nemours, B. 1814. and mar- 
ried to a princess of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha; 5, Clementine, 
B. 1817, married to a princess of Saxe-Coburg-Kohary ; 
6, François Ferdinand, prince de Joinville, B. 1818, mar- 
ried to a princess of Brazil; 7, Henri Eugéne, duke 
d’Aumale, B. 1822, married to a princess of Naples; 8. 
Antoine Philippe, duke de Montpensier, B. 1824, mar- 
ried to princess Louise, sister of the ex-queen of Spain 
Isabella, and one of the actual pretenders to the crown 
of Spain. 

Louis I. and II., kings of Bavaria. See BAVARIA. 

Louisa, (loo-ee'za,) in Illinois, a village of Stephenson 
co. abt. 135 m. W. N. W. of Chicago. 

Louisa, in Jowa, an E S. E. co., adjoining Illinois; area, 
abt. 400 sq. m. Rivers. Mississippi and Iowa rivers, 
besides several smaller streams. Surface, generally 
level; soil, fertile. Min. Limestone and coal. Cap. 
Wapello. 

Louisa, in Kentucky, a post-village, cap. of Lawrence 
co., abt. 135 m. E. of Frankfort, 

Louisa, in Virginia, a N.E. central co.; area, abt. 500 
sq.m. Rivers. North Anna, South Anna, and Little 
rivers. Surface, Billy: soil, moderately fertile. Min. 
Gold has been mined to a small extent. Cup. Louisa 
Court-House. 

Louisa Court-House, in Virginia, a post-village, 
cap. of Louisa co., abt. 60 m. N.W. of Richmond. 

Louisa Fork, in Virginia. See SANDY River. 

Louisburg, or Louispoune, (loo/is-burg,) formerly an 
important fortified seaport-town on the S. E. coast of 
Cape Breton Island, Nova Scotia, abt 20 m. S. E. of Sid- 
ney. It was taken from the French June 17, 1745, by a 
troop of American volunteers. The fortifications, which 
cost the French $6,000,000, were demolished by the 
British at a cost of $50,000, and the town is now in ruins; 
occupied only by a few fishermen. A light-house has 
been erected on the site of the former one, exhibiting a 
fixed light 15 feet high. 

Louis‘burg, in N. Carolina, a post-village, cap. of 
Franklin co,, abt. 35 m. N. E. of Raleigh. 

Louisburg, in Penna., a village of Schuylkill co. 

Louis-d'or. Fr., Louis of gold.] (Numis.) A piece 
of money, first coined in France in 1641, during the 
reign of Louis XIII., ceased to be a legal coin in 1795. 
Louis XVIII. re-established this gold coin on his return 
to Paris in 1814. It has been replaced by the Napoleon. 

Louisiade Archipelago, (lvo-is'i-ad,) un exten- 
sive group of islands in the Pacific Ocean, lying to the 
S. E. of New Guinea, and extending about 400 m. in 
length, by about 160 in breadth, where broadest; Lat. 
of the centre, 10° S., Lon. 152° 25’ E. The inhabitants 
are of the Papuan race. 

Louisiana, ((00-ce-zr-ah’na,) one of the most southerly 
States of the American Union, having Arkansas and 
Mississippi on the N., Mississippi and the Gulf of Mexico 
on the E, the Gulf of Mexico on the S. and Texas on 
the W. It lies between Lat. 28° 50’ and 33° N., and Lon. 
88° 40’ and 94° 10’ W., being 292 m. in length from E. 
to W., with an 
average breadth 
of 250 m., and hav- 
ing an area of 
41,346 sq. m., or 
26,461,440 acres. 
Gen. Desc. The sur- 
face of this State, 
never more than 
200 feet above the 
level of the Gulf, 
is in many places 
80 low that exten- 
sive districts, es- 
pecially in the 8., 
are submerged 
during the stages 
of high water in 
the rivers. W. of 
the Mississippi 
basin the land rises in hills towards the N. W. part of 
the State, broken, however, by the marshes along the 
several arms of the Red River. The delta of the Missis- 
sippi, including both the river Atchafalaya and the main 
stream, and embracing about one fourth of the area of 
the State, is nowhere more than 10 feet above the sea, 
and is subject through its entire extent to annual inun- 
dations, The coast-line of 1,256 m. is indented with 
numerous hays and inlets, the principal of which are Ba- 
rataria, Timbalier, Caillon, Atchafalaya, Cote-Blanche, 
and Vermilion bays; but owing to their insufficient 
depth, it has few good harbors. There is, however. a 
good roadstead on the W. side of the Chandeleur Islands. 
Besides the latter, sundry other islands are scat 
tered along the coast. These are mere elevated than 
the mainland, being from 30 to 100 feet above the 
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sea-level, and are covered with dense forests abounding 
In deer and other game. — Rivers, Lakes, €c. Besides the 
Mississippi, which forms the E. boundary of the State 
for 10 m., and traverses it for 220 m. more, the chief 
rivers are the Red River, Ouachita, or Washita, and 
Teche, tributaries of the former; and the Pearl, Atcha- 
falaya, and Sabine, — the Pearl River forming n part of 
the E., as does the Sabine a part of the W. border of the 
State, — all flowing into the Gulf of Mexico. — Min. 
The geological features of L. show the emersion of the 
tertiary strata over abt. two-fifths of its surface, in the 
N.W. part; underlying this formation is a saline bed; 
the residue of the State being alluvial and diluvial. In the 
tertiary series are found coal, lead, salt, lime, iron, soda, 
ochre, copperas, gypsum, and marl. Iron is especially 
frequent in the tertiary strata, and is of good quality. 
The coal is not equal to that of some other parts of the 
western coal-field, but the marl is rich, and the gypsum 
of the very best quality. The western range of the 
Mississippi alluvion is marked by precipitous hills of 
freestone, from 80 to 200 feet high. In the neigh- 
borhvod of Harrisonburg, quartz, crystals, agates, jas- 
per, sardonyx, carnelians, onyx, selenites, chalcedony, 
and other precious stones have been found in unusual 
size and abundance, — Climate. Situated 8 of Lat, 4 
N., the temperature of L. rarely sinks below the freez- 
ing-point, and as all parts of the State are daily fanned 
b the refreshing breezes from the Gulf, the temperature 
midsummer seldom rises as high as in places more 
remote from the sea in the upper valleys of the Missis- 
sippi and its tributaries. The mean temperature in all 
of the State is abt. 82° F.; that of winter 50° in the 

N. part, and 55° on the parallel of New Orleans. The 
average temperature for the year is about 70° in the 
southern, aud 65° in the northern portions of the State. 
The summers are long, but seldom or never oppressive, 
and the nights are always cool and refreshing. In 
the neighborhood of swamps and marshes miasmatic 
influences prevail during the fall of the year, occasioned 
by the evaporation of the stagnant waters left by the 
anuval overflow of the rivers, aud 3 the various 
types of fever incident to such localities. The uplands, 
however, are remarkably salabrious, and many invalids 
from the North, especially those predisposed to con- 
sumption, derive great benefit from the mild and healthy 
atmosphere of these regiona. The yellow fever, which 
was so identified with New Orleans and the other 
towns along the river, always makes its appearance 
first in some of the W. India islands, or at some point 
along the coast of Mexico or Ceutral America, and hence 
may be considered more as an imported disease than 
as having its origin here, thongh the natural lowness 
and moisture of certain localities undoubtedly favor its 
dissemination. When not visited by an oprava, New 
Orleans is as healthy as any city of similar size, and 
there is little doubt that proper sanitary measures, and 
the complete draining of the marshes in the vicinity, 
will render this city as healthful as Philadelphia, New 
York, or Boston, at all seasons of the year, as it is 
daring the winter and spring. — Soil, Vegetation, de. In 
the N. and W. parts, soil is nently thin and 
sandy, and covered with pine forests, but even here it 
ia easily brought to a high state of fertility by the appli- 
cation of marl and gypsum, which is found in great 
abundance and of the best quality in this portion of the 
State. Every part of L. is traversed by numerous 
streams, bordered by valleys of greater or less width, 
always exceedingly fertile. The soil of the prairies is 
rich and productive, covered at all seasons with indig- 
enous grasses, supporting vast herds of cattle, sheep, 
horses, and mules, which are raised here with as little 
trouble and expense as in any other part of the United 
States. The delta of the Mississippi is a sedimentary 
accretion many hundred feet in depth. Tt is nbt. 200 m. 
in length, with an average breadth of 60 or 70 m., con- 
taining an area of from 12,000 to 14,000 sq. m., being 
about as large as the whole valley of the Nile from the 
cataract bry piad to the Mediterranean. It ia also equal 
in fertility to that far-famed valley, and will render 
bountiful returns to its cultivators for generations, with- 
out manure, and without dependence upon the overflow- 
ing of the river by which it was formed. The husband- 
men of the Nile rejoice in the inundation of that river, 
because the clouds furnish no moisture to the thirsty 
soil ; while the planters of the valley of the —— ue re- 
sist the inundation of their lands, and confine the river to 
its channel, because the rains are abundant for the must 
successful agriculture. It may be safely stated with 
regard to L., that all, or nearly all, its marshy and 
swamp lands are capable of reclamation, and that when 
so reclaimed, there will be few, if any, States in the 
Union that will contain an equally la proportion of 
the very richest land, or any so admirably adapted to the 
production of some of the most valuable staples that 
enter into the commerce of the country. The vegetable 
—- of L. comprise the walnut, oak, ash, sassafras, 
ickory, poplar, locust, mulberry, magnolia, cotton- 
wood, buckeye, papaw, cypress, pine, elm maple, willow, 
hackberry, and persimmon, among its 
forest-trees ; while the orange, peach, quince, plum, and 
fig, with the le in the N., are the principal fruits, 
The wild cane flourishes here, attaining to a height of 
30 feet.—A The great staples of L. are cotton, 
sugar, and rice, Indian corn and tobacco coming next 
in order, The aggregate sugar-crop of 1881 was 273,- 
000,000 Ibs., of which 174,644 hhds. and 47,435 barrels 
reached the port of New Orleans, together with 272,962 
barrels of molasses. In 1880, according to returns of 
the 10th census, there were 1,144 sugar-houses in the 
State, 871 of which employed steam and 129 vacunm- 
pans. The rice product in 1881 was 22,000 barrels of 
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clear rice, against 31,000 in 1880 4 production of 48,- 
185,010 Iba, of rice. This is one of the growing indus- 
tries of a State which has over 70,000,000 acres of 
land fitted for rice-culture, The cotton-crop for 1881 
reached 6,559,329 bales, of which 1,580,000 were re- 
ceived in New Orleans. In cereals, the returns of the 
10th censns show that for 1880, 744728 acres produced 
9,006,159 bushels of Indian corn, and 26,861 acres pro- 
duced 229,540 bushels of oats, There are no other kinds 
of grain raised in the State. The tobacco-crop for 180 
was only 55,954 lbs., the cultivation of the celebrated 
Perique tobacco plant having been almost abandoned 
in consequence of the exorbitant taxes imposed on it, 
The statistics of live-atock in farms in 1580, as shown 
by the returns of the 10th census, were as follows (ob- 
serving that the figures between brackets indicate the 
ie of increase during the last decade): horses, 
04,428 (75); mules and asses, 476,674 (25); working oxen, 
41,729 (28); milch cows, 146,454 (45); other cattle, 282,- 
415 (61); sheep, 155,631 (14); swine, 633,489 (87) In 
connection with the above agricultural statistics, it 
should be remembered that in L. most of the land im- 
proved in farms had been cultivated continuously with- 
out manure, according to the rude system of slave hus- 
bandry, for more than a century, and thus little of it, 
in fact, has ever yet been treated according to the ad- 
vanced principles of modern agriculture. During the last 
decade, however, the agricultural developments have 
been rapid and extensive, A census return shows an in- 
crease of 70 percent. between the number of farms in 1870 
and that in 1880, This striking increase is at once siguifi- 
cautand encouraging. It indicates the social and in- 
dustrial change that bas taken place in L. since the war, 
aud shows the contrast to which its own great planta- 
tions have been cut up into small farms, The district 
rodacing the most cotton is that part of the bottom- 
nds of the Mississippi and Red rivers north of Lat. 
31°; and those producing sugar, south of said parallel 
in the low lands of the Mississippi, the La Fousche, 
the Atchafalaya and ite branches, and the Vermilion 
river, These are the lands subject to overflow, and 
which have been rescued from the floods by the system 
of dykes called levees, which system, however, too often 
becomes powerless against the enormous pressure of 
the waters of the rising river, as for instance in 1882, 
when the breakage of the levees in many parts and en- 
suing crevasses proved so disastrous to the sugar crop. 
Though the rice-culture is on the increase, there is 
growing opposition to it, The rice-finmes too often 
rove the little rift which ends in the breakage of the 
jevee, Besides the irrigation of the rice-flelds is un- 
wholesome: The malarial fever, not fatal but painful, 
which afflicted Louisiana during the autumn of 1880, 
was popularly attributed to this cause, The most im- 
portant question before the pom of L, is that which 
concerns the colored population, The introduction of 
a population which had no tradition of civilization, cul- 
ture, progress, or of advancement to higher conditions 
than barbarism, to the possession of the powers, facul- 
ties, and rights of the most advanced people on earth, 
must be admitted to have been a perilous experiment. 
The latest reports, however, show that there is improve- 
ment in the condition of the colored population. The 
prevalent opinion in L. ia that the loss of a very large 
number of the blacks, and the introduction of colonists, 
would be advantageous to the State.— Railroads, In 1881 
there were 632 m in operation, the great water facilities 
not making rail transportation so u „vet several 
new and important railroads are in contemplation.—Coun- 
ties, Towns, dc, L.is divided into the 57 following distric 
called parishes, viz.: Those more recently furmed are 
Cameron, Grant, Ibera, Lincoln, Red River, Richland, 
Tangipahoa, Vernon, Webster. 


Ascension, De Soto, Natchitoches, 
Assumption, E. Baton Rouge, Orleans, 
Avoy elles, East Feliciana, Ouachita, 
Bienville, Franklin, 
Bossier, Iberville, 
Caddo, Jackson, 
Calcasieu, Jeferson, 
Caldwell, La Fayette, 
eee i ba Fourche, 
'atahoula, iviugston, 
Claiborne, Madison, 
Concordia, Morehouse, 


Baint Martia, 


Washington, 

W. Batou Rouge, 

West Feliciana, 
St. John Baptist, Winn. 


The chief cities are New Orleans, Baton Rouge (since 
1879, again the capital), Shreveport, Donaldsonville, 
Algiers, Jefferson, Carrolton, Plaquemine, Natchitoches, 
Alexandria,—Edu, The constitution of 1879 does not 
mention the board of education, which had coutrol of 
the State schools. The chief responsible officer is a 
superintendent of public education. For the pares, 
which answer here to counties elsewhere, the old parish 
board of directors appointed by the State board of edu- 
cation give way to like boards of public education, to be 
provided for by the general assembly, Under the new 
constitution, all general exercises in the schools are to 
be conducted in the English language, except in the 
parishes or localities where the French language pre- 
dominates. Then the primary instruction may be in 
French, if no additional expense be incurred thereby. 
The State schools are to be free to all children of the 
State between 6 and 18 years of age, instead of from 6 
to 21 as formerly. igs Sey to be supported from the 

roceeds of a State school fund (now rei ized as 

ing $1,030,467 ) from a poll-tax of $1 to $1.50 from 
each male inhabitant over 21, which is to be retained 
in the parishes where it is collected; from a State tax 
on property not to exceed 1 mill on the dollar instead 
of the previous 2 mills; and from a permissible parish. 
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The public schools in L. suffer from irregularity in the 
payments for their support, and from the scattered pop- 
ulation, often divided up, between far distant planta- 
tions, not gathered into towns and villages, In 1850 
there were 1494 public schools, of which 955 were 
for white and 539 for colored, The public school total 
enrolment was 75,528 (44,052 whites nud 4.476 colored). 
There were besides 4,401 youth in private schools 
(of whom 8.428 were whites and 576 colored. In- 
dustry, The industry of L hus hitherto been directed 
to agriculture and commerce rather than to manufac- 
tures, though there is no reason why that class of eu- 
terprise should not be r conducted The com- 
merce of the State. both foreign and domestic, has been 
very extensive, and its admirable system of internal 
navigation will yet place the State in the front rank of 
the world's commercial communities. What is specially 
needed in L. is small industries, which will give remu- 
nerutive employment all the year round. There has 
been some progress in manufactures, as, for instance, 
the census of 180 reports a capital of $4.261,790 em- 
ployed in boot and shoe manufacture, exclusive of cus- 
tom-work. The development of many minor cultures, 
instead of the absorption of all industry on the 

staples, would tend greatly to enhance the ronpertty of 
L. For instance, in the neighborhood of Natchitoches 
the truffle is indigenous, and might become a source of 
profit, Madder grows luxuriantly, Cochineal-culture 
A well be made profitable when the aloe flourishes 
as it does in lower L. The cotton-seed produces an vil 
which is manufactured to a la 
Refined, it compares well with olive-oil in flavor, and 
is exported to Europe in large quantities and employed 
to adulterate olive vil. A process was invented in 1880 
by which it can be manufactured into a species of vege- 
table butter. The mulberry-tree, Morus multicaulus, 
Morus Alba, und Japonica, on which the silkworm 
thrives, grows tuxuriantly in Louisiana, and in 1881 
much attention was d to the breeding of the 
worms, with a view to engage in silk-culture. The 
temperature during the summer, though high, is uni- 
form. It is the rapid vicissitudes of heat and cold, 
moisture and dryvess, which propagate climatic dis- 
orders, The imports in 1881 amounted to $12,413,270, 
aguinst $10,915,042 in 1880; the exports to $104,- 


extent in New Orleans. 


Fig. 16036. — STATUE OF HENRY CLAY, (New Orleans.) 


150,450, against $93,335,880 for 1880, The progress of 
the grain-trade movement by the Mississippi route, in 


spite of low water and insufficient tonnage, proves the 
natural advantages of river navigation for the surplus 
products of the West. The exports of grain in 1880 
amounted to 9,421,126 bls. of corn and 5,254,705 bls. of 
wheat, which isan increase of 5 822,914 and 3,352,776 re- 
spectively over the exports of 1879. The barge system 
has been found to be the most economical method of 
transportation. The capacity of a barge varies from 
18,000 to 100,000 bushels, and 5 to 10 harges nre towed 
at once. The run from St. Louis to New Orleans occu- 
pies about O days, The average cost of transportation 
E nbont 716 cents a bushel.— Finances and Government. 
See LOUISIANA, page 1546.— Religion. There are nearly 
700 churches in L. The most numerous religious de- 
nominations are the Methodist, the Baptist, the Roman 
Catholic, the Presbyterian, and the Episcopalian. The 
total value of Church property is about .I 
tory. Although the Spaniards had navigated the Gulf of 
Mexico for two centuries, exploring its shores in almost 
every direction, they appear to have taken little interest 
in this territory; ignorant, doubtless, that it formed the 
mouth of one of the largest rivers in the world, and it 
was not until after the French had become established 
in Canada, and had explored the Mississippi to the sea, 
in 1682. that the real history of Louisiana commences, 
In 1699, Iberville founded his first coluny near the 
mouth of the river, In 1712, Louis XIV. of France 
granted a charter to M. Crozart, which included the 
whole of the territory of L.; and in 1718 the city of 
New Orleans was founded. About this time was orig- 
inated the ntic financial scheme, known as the 
Mississippi „the collapse of which rendered the 
name of John Law so notorious. In 1762, the French 
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ceded L. to Spain, and from that time until 1800, the 
territory made very little advance either in population 
or wealth, and Bonaparte, then First Consul, succeeded in 
having it retroceded to France, It remained nominally 
a French colony until 1803, when the United States pur- 
chased it for $15,000,000. The territory comprehended 
in this purchase included not only the present State of 
L., but also all the country now occupied by the States 
of Arkansas, Missouri, Iowu, Kansas, Nebraska, Indian 
Territory, Dakota ‘Territory, and the greater part of 
Minnesota. The American flag was first raised in New 
Orleans on Dec. 20, 101. By the Act of Congress of 
March 26, 1804, the territory was divided into two govts., 
that of Orleans including the present State of L., and 
that of L. all the country N. and W. of it. In 1810, the 
U. States dispossessed Spain of a large part of West 
Florida, extending from the Mississippi River to the 
Perdido River, S. of Lat. 31% N., and subsequently au- 
nexed that part of it W. of Pearl River to the new terri- 
tory. On Feb. 11, 1811, an Act of Congress enabled the 
inhabitants to form a constitution and State govt.; and 
by a subsequent Act of April 8, 1812, the territory of 
Orleans was admitted to the Union, under the title of 
the State of Louisiana. On June 4 of the same year, 
the territory theretofore known us Louisiana had its 
designation altered to Missouri. The share that L. took 
in the war of 1812 is familiar to all. The great battle 
fonght at New Orleans, Jan. 8, 1815, in which the British 
sustained so signal a defeat, was the crowning event of 
the period, and virtually ended the war. ‘The State 
seceded from the Union, Jan. 25, 1861, and became the 
theatre of important military operations during the en- 
suing Civil War. On the 25th June, 1868, L. was re-ad- 
mitted to representation in the Federal Congress. P. 

litical difficulties since the war have retarded the growth 
of L. In 1876-7, rival governorsand legislatures, in the 
interests respectively of the Republican and Democrat- 
ic parties, existed, aud party feeling was excited. In 
1877, President Hayes withdrew the Federal troops, 8. 
B. Packard, the Republican governor, withdrew from 
the contest, a single legislature was formed from the 
two, and F. T. Nicholls, the Democratic governor, re- 
mained the de facto governor. A new constitution was 
adopted in 1879. Pop. (1880) 1,400,000; (whites, 867,- 

467; colored, 532,533.) See p. 1546, New ORLEANS, 

Louisiana. in Mo., a town of Pike co., on the Missis- 
sippi River, abt. 115 m. above St. Louis. 

Louis Napoleon. See Naporeon III. 

Lou’ison, n. See GUILLOTINE. 

Louis, (St.,) (loo’ce,) a town of W. Africa, cap. of the 
French possessions of Senegambia, on an island of its 
own name in the river Senegal, 7 m. from its mouth; 
Lat. 16° 217 N., Lon. 16°13’ 45” W. The town is about 1 
m. long by 200 yds, wide, is regularly built, most of the 


houses being of brick. There is good anchorage in the 


river, especially in the E. channel. | Boat-building and 
weaving are the principal items of industry. Pop. 12,000, 
umis, (St.,) a town of the island of Bourbon in the 
Indian Ocean, 20 m. from St. Paul; . 11,000. 
Louis. (St.) (Her.) Lonis XIV. of France instituted 
an order of this name in 1693, as a reward of military 
merit. It was enlarged in 1779 by Louis XVI., and 
having been suppressed at the revolution, was restored 
in 1815. No knights have been created since 1830. 
Louisville, (loo'is-vil, or, more properly, Joe. vil, ) in 
Ala., a p.-vill. of Barbour co, abt, 80 m. S. E. of Mont- 
gemery; in Ga., a p.-vill., cap. of Jefferson co.; in Jl, 
a p.-vill., cap. of Clay co, abt. 110 m. S E. of Spring- 
field; in Jnd., a vill. of Ilenry co., abt. 42 m. E. of In- 
dianapolis; in Aan., a p.-vill, cap. of Pottawattomie 
co., on Rock Creek, abt. 36 m. M. N. W. of Topeka. 
Louls“ ville, in Kentucky, an important city, port of 
entry of the State, and the cap. of Jefferson co., on the 
Ohio River, abt. 53 m. W. of Frankfort. Lat. 38° 3’ N., 
Lon. 850 30 W. The city is beautifully located at the 
Falls of the Ohio, upon a level plain 75 ft. above low- 
water mark. The streets are generally spacious, well- 
paved, straight, and cross each other at right angles, 
L. contains many handsome and substantial edifices, 
both public and private, among the former of which 
are the city Hall and the Court-IIouse, erected ata 
cost of over $1,000,000; the Medical Institute, founded 
by an ordinance of the city council, and averaging 300 
students; the Asylum for the Blind, established by the 
State: the County Prison, and the Custom-House, be- 
sides many large and elegant churches. The city is 
well lighted and abundantly supplied with water. Dn- 
pones Artesian well is one of the deepest in the world, 
eing 2,086 ft. in depth, with a diameter of 3 inches. It 
supplies 330,000 gallons of water in 24 hours, to an ele- 
vation of 170 ft. above the surface. An immense bridge, 
1 m. in length, completed in 170. has been constructed 
over the Ohio River and Portland Cinal. It consists of 
19 spans, averaging 240 fl. each, and two great ones of 
400 ft. each. The industry of L. is devoted to commerce 
rather than manufactures, althongh the latter are quite 
extensive. By means of the Ohio River it has nninter- 
rupted intercourse, during the greater part of the year, 
with all the important cities and towns of the W. and 
S., and is connected by railroads directly with all points 
North, South, East,and West. The chief exports are 
‘tobacco, pork, hemp, and flour. The imports are dry- 
goods. groceries, hardware, and cutlery; and the manu- 
‘factures consist principally of iron, tobacco, furniture, 
rope, flour, leather, Kc. Settled in 1778, and named in 
honor of Lonis XVI. whos» troops were then aiding the 
‘Americans in their Revolutionary struggle. L. is one 
of the largest tobacco markets in the world. J’op. in 
1880, 123,758 (102,847 whites. and 20,905 colored). | 
Louis’ville, in Minn., a vill. and twp. of Scott co., 
abt. 28 m. . W. of Minneapolis, 


Loun’ger, n. 


Lour, v. u. 


Vr. a. 
Lousewort, ((ows'wurt,) n. (Bot.) See PEDICULARIS. | 


Lous’y, a. 


Lout'ishly, adv. 
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Louis'ville, in Mississippi, a post-village, capital of 
Winston co., abt. 95 m. N. E. of Jackson. 

Louis’ ville, in Missourt, a post- village of Lincoln co., 
abt. 75 m. N. E. by E. of Jefferson City. 

Louisville. in Nebraska, u village of Cass co., abt. 22 
m. S. W. of Omuha City. 

Louis' ville, in New York, a post-township of St. La w- 
rence co,, on the St. Lawrence River, abt. 28 m. N. E. of 
Ogdensburg. It is the port of entry for the district of 
Oswegatchie. Pop. ubt. 2,500. 

Louis’ ville, in Ohio, a post-village of Stark co., about 
126 u. of Columbus. 

Louis’ville, in Pennsylvania, a village of Potter co. 

Louis ville, in S. Carolina, à villuge of Orungeburg 
district, 

Louis’ ville, in Tennessee, a post-village of Blount co., 
on the Holstein River, abt, 20 m. below Kuoxville. 

Louis’ville Landing, in Vew York, a post- village 
of St. Lawrence co., abt. 28 m. N. E. of Ogdensburg. 

Loulé, ui, a town of Portugal, in Algarva, on a 
river of the same name, 9 m. N. of Faro; pop. 5,500. 

Lounge, (lownj,) v.n. (O. Fr. longis ; O. Eng. lungis, a 
heavy, awkward fellow; from Lat. longus, long.] To 
spend time lazily; to move idly about; to stroll. — To 
recline ut ease; to loll. 


n. An idle gait or stroll.— Act of reclining at ease. — 


A place for lounging. 

A loiterer; an idler; one who dallies 

away ins time in indolence. 

The same us LOWER. 

Lourdes, (loord,) a town of France, dept. of the Hautes 
Pyrénees, It has extensive Roman remains, and was 
fortified by Cæsar. It is a place of pilgrimage for der- 
votes, in consequence of a miracle which is said took 
place here. Pop. 4,900. 

Louse, u.; pl. Lice. [A. S. lus, pl Iys; Du. luis; Ger. 
laus.) (od.) A family of parasitic insects, order 
Anoplura, (q v.) 

To clean from lice. 


Lous’ily, adv. 

(Low. 
Lous'iness, n. The state of abounding with lice. 
(Ger. lausig.] Swarming with lice; infested 
(Low.) 


In a mean, paltry manner; scurvily. 


with lice. — Mean; low; contemptible. 


Lout, n. A mean, awkward fellow; a bumpkin; a 


clown. 

Louth, (low‘h,) a maritime co. of Ireland, on its E. coast, 
being the most N. of the prov. of Leinster, having E. the 
Trish Sea, N. Carlingford Bay, which separates it from 
Down and Armagh, W. and S. Monaghan and Meath. 
Area, 315 sq. m. The surface is flat, with the exception 
of the lofty range at the N., which stretches E. and W., 
and terminates at an elevation of 1,935 feet in Carling- 
ford Mountain, overlooking the bay of that name. The 
sil is generally fertile and well cultivated. Rivers. 
Boyne and Dee. Prod. Wheat, barley, and oats, Manuf. 
Linens, toa great extent, The chief towns are Drog- 
heda, Dundalk, and Ardee. Pop. (1881) 78,228. 

—A decayed town of Ireland, in the above co., about 5 m. 
S. W. of Dundalk ; pop. 700. 

Louth, a town of England, in Lincoln co., 22 m. E.N.E. 
of Lincoln. Manuf. Carpets, paper, and soap, which, 
however, are unimportant. % 11,800. 

Lou'tre (or Orter) Riv’er, in Missouri, enters the 
Missouri River from Montgomery co. 

Lout'ish. a. Clownish; rude; awkward, 

In an awkward manner; like a 
clown. 

Lout’ishness, n. Clownishness. 

Louvain, (% va.) [Du. Leuven.) A town of Belgium, 
prov. of Brabant, on the Dyle, 16 m. E. N E. of Brussels. 
Its walls, which are of brick, have a circuit of nearly 7 
m., a portion of which is now converted into boulevards. 
A large part of the inclosed area consists also of fields 
and gardens, The town-hall, begun in 1440, and com- 
pleted in 10 years, is one of the finest specimens of the 
florid Gothic in Europe. The university of Louvain wus 
founded in 1426. It had, in its most prosperous days, 
more than forty colleges. This famous university, after 
being suppressed by the French in 1797, was reéstab- 
lished in 1817. In the 14th century, L. was noted for 
its woollen and linen manufacture, which supported, it 
is said, 150,000 employees. It has still some manufac- 


tures of woollens, lace, cotton yarn, &.; but it is prin- 
cipally celebrated for its beer. It has also a consider- 
able trade in corn, flax, hemp, and the produce of the 
surrounding country. Pop. 32,976. 

Louvan, (%“ vran,) a river of Norway, rising in the 
district of Christiania, and after a S. S. E. course of 100 m., 
falling into the Skager-rack, near Laurvig. 

Lou vat, % vd.) a river of Russia, rising in the Witepsk 
marshes, and flows through the governments of Pskov 
and Novgorod into Lake Ilmen. Its total length is 267 
miles, and it is navigable for barges of 50 tons as fur as 
Kholm, more than 80 m. from its month. 

Louviers, (loo're-ai,) a town and parish of France, 
dept. of Eure, on the river Eure, 16 m. S. E. of Rouen. 
It consists of an old and new town. The former is built 
chiefly of wood; the latter has a broad and elegant 
street, with well-built brick and stone houses. L was 
formerly a fortress of some strength. It is now, how- 
ever, distinguished for its industry, and ranks as one of 
the chief seats of woollen manufacture in France, Manuf. 
Fine broadcloths and woollen yarus chiefly; also, cotton 
yarn, linen thread. and machinery. The woollen manu- 
facture employs about 7,000 hands. Pop. 11,925. 

L'Ouverture, Toussarnt, (loo'vair-loor,) a negro, B. 
at St. Domingo. 1748. Ile assisted the French general 
Laveanx in driving the English and Spanish from the 


island of St. Domingo, subsequently became commander- 
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in- chief of the army of St. Domingo, and, in 1800, cansed 
himself to be named president. In 1812 he refused te 
recognize General Leclerc, who was sent to reéstablish 
French authority, but was compelled to capitulate, and 
was transported to France, were he died, 1803. 

Louvre, Louver, (/o0'rver,) n. [Fr. Vourert, the 
opening, from ouvrir, to open.) (Arch.) A turret, or 
small lantern (Fig. 1637), 
placed on the roofs of an- 
cient halls, kitchens, &c., 
to allow of the escape of 
smoke, or to promote ven- 
tilation; originally, they 
were entirely open at the 
sides, or closed only with 
narrow boards, placed hor- 
izontally and sloping, and 
at a little distance apart, 
so as to exclude rain and 
snow without impeding 
the passage of the smoke. 

When, as was formerly 

by no means uncommon, 

fires were made on open 

hearths, without flues for 

the conveyance of the 

smoke, louvres were in- 

dispensable, and when not 

required for use they were = 

very frequently erected for 
ornament, but in the latter, 
case were usually glazed, 
and many which once were 
open have been glazed in 
later times. Similar in 
structure to lanterns, they 
were used only for allow- 
ing the smoke to escape, 
while the lantern was es- 
pecially for admitting light. 

Lou vois, (loo’cwdh,) Fuancois MICHEL LETELLIER, MAR 
QUIS De, minister of war to Louis XIV., B. at Paris, 1641 
After 1666, he hud the whole management of the ministry 
of war, aud soun exercised a despotic control over the king 
and the army. llis extensive knowledge, his decision, 
activity, industry, and talents, rendered him an able 
minister; but he was regardless of the rights of human 
nature, lavish of the blood and treasure of France, and 
too much of a despot to deserve tho appellation of a 
grent statesman. He caused the Palatinate to be wasted 
by fire aud sword in 1674, For some time he was, after 
the king himself, the most powerful man in France. 
After the death of Colbert, financial affairs came under 
his control; and the system of extortion and borrowing 
which he pursued was among the causes of the Revolu- 
tion. He partially lost favor with the king by counsel- 
ling him against his marriage with Madame de Mainte- 
non, but afterwards instigated the persecution of the 
Protestants, and involved France in the long war with 
the German empire, 1688-97. In 1689, with the alleged 
view of securing the confines of the kingdom, he again 
caused the Palatinate to be desolated. Madame de 
Maintenon directed the uttention of the king to these 
atrocities, who thereupon forbade the burning of Treves; 
but Z. declared that, to save trouble to the king’s con- 
science, he had already issued orders for reducing that 
city to ashes, The king, upon hearing this reply, seized 
the tongs from the fireplace, and would have struck his 
minister with that ready weapon, if Madame de Main- 
tenon had not stepped between. Such scenes were re- 
peated from time to time,and the health of the vain and 
ambitious minister gave way. He died suddenly, in 1691. 
Louis is said to have rejoiced at his death, 

Louvre, (loo'r(r.) The name of a celebrated public 
building of Paris, situated in the N. part of the city, 
near the right bank of the Seine. In the time of Dago- 
bert, a hunting-seat existed here, the woods extending 
over all the space which is now occupied by the northern 
part of the city down to the banks of the Seine. It was 
converted into a stronghold by Philip Augustus in 1214, 
and used as a state prison. Charles V. (1364-50) added 
some embellishments to it, and brought thither his 
library and his treasury; end Philip I., in 1528, erected 
that part of the palace which is now known as the 
gallery of Apollo. Heury IV. laid the foundation of the 
gallery which connects the Louvre on the south side 
with the Tuileries. Louis XIII. erected the centre; and 
Lonis XIV., according to the plan of the physician Per- 
rault, the elegant façade toward the east, together 
with the colonnade of the L. That monarch afterwards 
chose the palace at Versailles,and from that time to the 
middle of the 18th century the works were interrupted, 
They were again commenced, under the direction of M. 
de Marigny. but were again interrupted by the Revolu- 
tion, when the L. was declared to be national property, 
and its contents ronghly handled by the populace. 
When the great number of works of art seized in Italy 
by the armies of Napoleon made it necessary to assign 
a proper place for their reception, the architect Ruimond 
was selected toconduct the work; and Percier and Fon- 
taine, who, in 1803, were charged by Napoleon with its 
resumption, built the great staircase of the museum 
proper, the museums of ancient art, the Egyptian mu- 
senm, & After the Restoration, the work was again 
brought to a stand still; and nothing was done until 
after the revolution of 1848. Two million francs were 
devoted by the provisional government to the repairs of 
the old L., under the direction of M Duban,who re- 
stored the Apollo gallery. A resolution having been 
passed by the provisional government in favor of the 
completion of the whole building, the foundation-stone 


LOUVRE AT LINCOLN COLLEGE, 
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of the new L. was laid on the 25th of July, 1852, and 
tue work completed in 1857, at n cost of nearly six million 
francs. The L. now consists of two parts, — the old and 
new Louvre. The former is nearly a square, 576 feet 
long and 538 wide, and inclosing a quadrangle of about 
400 feet square; its eastern fagade, looking towards the 
church of St. Germaiu l' Auxerrois, ix a colonnade of 28 
Corinthian columns (Fig. 645), and one of the finest 
works of architecture of any uge or country. The new 
Louvre cousists of two vast lateral piles of buildings, 
projecting at right angles from the two parallel gal- 
leries, which formerly joined the old L. with the Tuile- 
ries, aud formed the eastern boundary of the Place du 
Carrousel. Turning into the Place Napoléon IIL, they 
presented on ench side a frontage of 590 feet, intersected 
by three sumptuous pavilions, intended to acconimo- 
date the minister of state, the minister of the interior, 
and the library of the L. Some of the galleries on the 
upper stories are set apart for permanent and annnal 
exhibitions of works of art, In the central part of the 
building is the council-chamber, to be used as an as- 
sembly-room for the public bodies of the empire on the 
opening of the legislature, and on other solemn occa- 
sions, The Tuileries, before its burning by the com- 
munists and subsequent demolition, and the L. formed 
together a single palace of n magnitude and splendor 
which can be paralleled nowhere else. The total space 
covered or inclosed by the L. is nearly 60 acres, 

Lov’able, a. Worthy of love: amiable. 

Lovage, (ur. n. (Bot.) See Licusticum. 

Love, (lur, n. [A.S Hun, lufigran; Ger. liebe.) An 
affection of the mind excited by beauty or worth of any 
kind, or by the qualities of an object which communi- 
cate pleasure, sensual or intellectual; ardent or passion- 
ate affectivn.—Courtship. — Strong or fond attachment; 
the tender passion between the sexes.—Patrivtism ; the 
attachment one has to his native land. — Benevolence; 
good-will.—The object beloved; — a word of endearment. 
— Cupid, the god of love. 

(EUucs.) Oue of the primary passions of the human 
mind. It has been defined to be the internal feeling of 
good-will and kindness which one intelligent being 
bears to another, and the expression of that benevolence 
in words and acts which gratify and benefit another. 
In its full and proper sense, the inward emotion and the 
outward act are united; for neither the doing good nor 
wishing good to another can, of itself, in strict propriety, 
be termed love. Reciprecity is almost an essential ele- 
ment of love; all durable love is mutual. This passion 
forms one of the most prominent features of the Chris- 
tian religion; and hence the incomparable superiority 
of Christianity to any other system of religion or mor- 
als. The sum of the Christian religion is love to God 
and love to our ſellow- man. If aman say that he love 
God and hate his brother, the truth is not in him.“ —0n 
what is commonly termed Platenic love, very mistaken 
ideas prevail. It is generally regarded as a pure spirit 
ual affection, abstracted from all carnal desires, and ter- 
minatiog in itself. The dialogue in which Plato treats 
of love is indeed very mystical and allegorical; but 
the thing principally intended to be brought out by him, 
and consequently that which ought to be understood 
by Platonic love, evidently is the ascent of the seul unto 
God by the steps of inferior and subordinate beauties,— 


from the many beauties to the chief beauty, that is, to! 


God. The steps thereof are, according to his idea, as 
follows; from the beauty of bodies to the beauty of the 
soul; from the beauty of the soul to the beauty that is 
in the offices of life and laws; and from thence to the 
beauty that is in the sciences; and lastly, from the 
beauty of the sciences to the immense ocean of beauty, 
that is, God, of whom he gives a noble and magnificent 
description, and details the happiness of him that shall 
enjoy Him. — Love is also used to denote that affection 
which becomes the bond of attachment and union be- 
tween individnals of the different sexes, and makes them 
feel, in the society of each other, a kind of happiness 
which they experience nowhere else. 

r. d. To desire; to long after; to wish for: to regard 
with affection, on account of some qualities which ex- 
cite pleasing sensations or desire of gratification; to 
have a strong, a tender, ora dutiful regard for. — To re- 
gard with passionate affection; to be enamored of. — To 
have benevolence or good-will towards, 

—v.n. To delight; to take pleasure in, 

Love-apple, (luv'’-ap’pl,) n. (Bot.) The Tomato. See 
LYCoPEKoIC UM. 

Love -bird, u. (al.) The name given to a beautiful 
and diminutive group of birds, comprising the genus 
Psittacula, fam. Psittacidæ, common in all warm parts of 
the world. They are distinguished by the tail being 
slightly graduated, and by having uo furenla. 

Love, (Court of.) [Fr. cour d'amour.) In medieval 
France, a tribunal composed of ladies illustrious for 
their birth and talents, whose jurisdiction, recognized 
only by courtesy and opinion, extended over all ques- 
tions of gallantry. Such courte existed from the l2th 
to the lath century, while the romantic notions of love 
which characterized the age of chivalry were predomi- 
nant. Some of the troubadours were often present to 
celebrate the proceedings in verse, and the songs of 
these minstrels were not unfrequently reviewed and 
judged by this tribunal. 

Love, (F ily of.) (Eccl.) A sect of religious fa- 
natics that originated in Holland about the middle of 
the löth century, holding tenets resembling those of the 
early Anabaptists. 

Love’-favor, n. Something given to be worn in token 
of love: a gage d'amour. 

Lovwe'’-feast, n. (Eccl) A kind of religious social 
meetings, held periodically among the Methodists, and 
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to which only members of their Church are admitted. 
They are evidently in imitation of the agape or love- 
feasts of the early Christian Church. 

Love’-feat, n. The gallant act of a lover.—Shaks. 

Love’-grass, n. (Lot.) See ERAGROSTIS. 

| Love-in- idleness, u. (Bot.) A variety of violet.— 

See VIOLA. 

| Love-knot, (luv'not,)n. A knot of ribbon, &c., used 
as u token of love, or as representing mutual affection, 

Love' lace, Richarp, au English poet, B. in Kent, 1618, 
was a zealous Koyalist, and suffered much for hisattuch- 
ment to Charles I. His poems are elegant, and he also 
wrote 2 plays,— Tue Scholar, u comedy, aud The Soldier, 
a tragedy. D. 1658. 

Love'laceville, in Kentucky, a post-village of Ballard 
co, about 20 m. W.S.W. of Frankfort. 

Loveland, in Ohio, a post-village of Clermont co,, abt. 
23 m. N. E. of Cincinnati. 

| Love’-lass, n. Aswectbeart; a mistress. 

Love'less, a. Void of love; without tenderness. 

—Unattractive. 

Love’-letter, n. A letter professing love; a letter of 
courtship: a billet doux. 

Love’-lies-bleed’ing, n. (Bot.) See AMARANTHACER. 

Lovelily, Gr.) auv. Amiably; in such a manner 
us toe te love. 

Love’ liness, n. Quality of being lovely; aminbleness ; 
qualities ot body or mind that may excite love. 

Lov’ell, in Maine, a pust-twp. of Oxtord co.; pop.abt.1,339. 

Lovell's Station, in Pennsylvania, a P.O. of Erie co. 

Love’-lock, n. A curl, or lock of huir so called, worn 
by men of fashion in the reigus of Elizabeth aud James 
I. of England. 

| Love'-lorn, a. Forsaken by one’s love. 

Lov'elton, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Wyoming 
co., about 15 m. W. by 8. of Tunkhannock. 

Lovely, (/uv'/y,) d. Lovable; that may excite love; 
possessing qualities which may invite affection; amiable; 
pleasing; beautiful; charming; delectable; delighttul ; 
euchanting. 

Lover. n. One who loves; a friend; one who regards 
with kindness.—One who has a tender affection, particu- 
larly fur a female; a suitor; an admirer; a wouer.—One 
who likes or is pleased with anything. 

Lo'ver, n. (Arcu.) The sume as Louver. 

Lov’er, Sul, an Irish novelist, poet, musician, and 
artist, B. in Dublin, 1797. Starting in life as a painter, 
his early success secured his election, in 1825, us un 


academician of the Royal Hibernian Society of Arts. 
While still engaged as painter, he turned his attention 
to literature, and produced his celebrated Legends and 
Tales Ilustrative of Iris Character. Removing to Lon- 
don, in 1527, he published his popular novels, Aory 
O More, Handy Andy (his best work), and Treasure 
Trove. In addition to these labors, he devoted himself 
to music, composed the comic operas of Rory O' More, 
the Happy Man, and the White Horse of the I+ppers, 
and a collection of songs and ballads, some of which, as 
Molly Carew, Rory O More, The Angel's Whisper, Molly 
Bawn, The Four-leaved Shamrock, &c., have achieved a 
world-wide popularity. In 1847 he visited the U. States, 
returning to England in the following year. In 1858 
appeared his Lyrics of Ireland. This giſted and genial 
man p. in 1870. 

Love'-sick, a. Sick or langnishing with love or amor- 
ous desire.—Dictated by a lauguishing lover, or express- 
ive of overpowering love. 

Love'sickness, n. The state of being love-sick. 

Love’-suit, n. Courtship. 

Love'’-trick, n. Art of expressing love. 

Lov’ettsville, in Virginia,» post-village of Loudon 
co., about 166 m. N. of Richmond. 

Love’ ville, in Delaware, u post- vill. of New Castle co. 

Lovi'lia, or Love.'ta, in Jowa, a post-village of Monroe 
co., about 90 m. W. S. W. of Lowa City. 

Loving. a. Kind; affectionate; us, a loving wife. 

| Lov ing-kind’ness, z. Tender regard; mercy ; favor. 

Lovingly, auv. With love; affectionately. 

| Lov'ingness, n. Kindness; affec 

Lov'ingston, in Firginia, a post-village, cap. of Nel- 
son co., about 118 m. W. of Richmond. 

Lov'ington, in //. a post-village of Moultrie co., 
about 50 m. E. of Springfield. 

Low. a. [Du, laag; Dun. lav, low; Icel. lag, a place de- 
pressed. /agdr, placed, lagreistr, low.) Laid, placed, or 
having place beneath some other thing or things; as, a 
low fence. — Laid prostrate ; dejected ; as, in dow spirits. 
— Sunk; depressed below any given surface or place; 
as, u low valley. — Not high or elevated; not rising to 
the usual height: as, dow in stature, — Declining near 
the horizon; deep; descending far below the adjacent 
ground. — Sunk to the matural level of the ocean by the 
retiring of the tide. — Below the usual rate or amount, 
or below the ordinary value; as, a low price. — Not high 
or loud, as, a low tone; grave; depressed in the scale of 
sounds. — Depressed in vigor; wanting strength or ani- 

+ — Depressed in condition; in an humble state; 

rin rank ; as, low liſe.— Mean: abject; grovelling ; 

dishonorable; vulgar; as, dow tricks. Not elevated 

or sublime: not exalted in thought or action; common, 

—Sulbinissive; reverent.—Weak ; exhausted of vital en- 

ergy; feeble; without force. — Moderate; pot intense ; 

as, a low fever. — In reduced circumstances; plain ; sim- 
ple. — Not rich, high-seasoned or nourishing. 

—adv. Not aloft; not on high.— Under the usual price; 
at a moderate cost, — Near the ground.—In a mean 
condition. — In times not remote. — With a depressed 
voice; not loudly.— In a state of subjection, poverty, or 
disgrace. 


—v. n. (A. S. hlowan; Du. loeijan; formed from the 
sound.] To bellow, as an ox or cow. 
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|—n. The voice of a bovine animal: moo. 

Low’-bell, n. [Du. Ja.] A bell used in a kind of 
fowling in the night, to awaken the birds, and by a 
flame or light, lure them into the net. — A term of 
familiarity; as, “ peace, gentle Law-bell.” 

—v a. To scare as with a low-bell. 

| Low-Chureh, d. (Jo.) A term commonly applied in 

the Church of Eugland to those who form the more 

moderate purty in the Church, having less ambitious 
notions of its authority and power, and being more 
tolerant in their conduct towards dissenters, — opposed 

to Highħh-Church, q v. 

Low Countries, n. pl. A term frequently applied, in 

Europe, to portions of the country now constituting 

Belgium and Holland. 

| Low den, in /owa, a post-village of Cedar co., about 42 
m. E.S E. of Cedar Rapids. 

Low-Duteh and High-Dutch, are terms some- 
what improperly used for Dutch and German, The con- 
fusion seems to have arisen from Deutsch signifying 
German in the language of that country. 

Lowe, Sin Hup-on, the English jailer of Napoleon I. at St. 
Helena. The inflexible and unintelligible severity with 
which he discharged his odious duty, has been strongly 
denounced by Dr Barry O'Meara, and in the Mémorial 
de Xt. Helene. The impressive and irrefutable protest of 
the Great Captive will attach to the name of L. un in- 
delible stigma. On the death of Napule n, L. returned 
to England, where he was very coldly received. He 
defended himself by producing the instructions of the 
British govt.. which were very minute, strict, and severe, 
and left but little to the discretion of the governor; but 
was unable to escape theedium which naturally attached 
to the execution of such instructions. He p. in London, 
in very poor circumstances, 154, in the 60th year of his 
age. 

Lowell. (%.) the patronymic of an eminent family 
of Mass, descended trom an old English stock, and of 
which the following members are the most noticeable: 

L., Joux, LL. D., an American statesman and jurist, B. at 
Newburyport, 1743, (o. s.) Ile graduated at Harvard 
College in 1760, and after being admitted to the practice 
of law, settled in Boston in 1777, and became a member 
of the convention which framed the constitution of 
Massachusetts, in 1780. Dr. L. was one of the earliest 
advocates of the abolition of slavery, and aided its 
extinction in his State. in 1783. In 1751, he entered 
Congress, and, in 1501, was appointed Chief Justice of 
Massachusetts. D. 1802. 

L., Frascis Chor. son of the preceding, n. 1775, has 
acquired celebrity as being the first to establish the cot- 
ton manufacture in the United States, and, also, as the 
founder of the town which bears his name, and which 
has since become the chief seat of textile manufactures 
in this country. D. 1817. 

L., Joux, son of the preceding, h. at Boston, 1799, fonnded 
the Lowell Institute in that city, bequeathing $250,000 
for its maintenance, and p. in India, 1836. 

L., James Russevt, a distinguished American poet, grand- 
son of Judge Lowell, B. at Cambridge, Mass., in 1819, 
graduated at Harvard College in 1538, and studied 
the law, which, however, he has never practised. He 
embarked in authorship before leaving college, by the 
publication of a class poem. A volume of miscellaneous 
poems, entitled A Fear’s Life, appeared in 1541; a new 
collection containing a Legend of Brittany, Prometheus, 
and others, in 1544: Conversations on some of the Old 
Poets, containing a series of well-studied criticisms, Loth 
in prose and verse, giving indications of L.’s interest in 
the various practical and philanthropic questions of the 
day, in 1845; a third collection of poems, and The Vision 
of Sir Lamfal, founded on a legend of the Search for 
the Holy Graal, in 1848; A Fable for Critics, in which 
he satirically passes in review the literati of the United 
States; and his most remarkable work, the Biglow Pa- 
pers, a collection of humorous poems on political sub- 
jects, written in the Yankee dialect. in 1848, The latter 
has been frequently reprinted in Englund The Fireside 
Journal, including graphic papers on Cambridge i 
times, and a second series of the“ Biglow Pape 
peared in 1864. His later works are, Under the 
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Willows 
and other Poems (1868); The Cathedral, a poem (1569); 
Among my Books, and My Study Windows (1870), and 
Three Memorial Poems (1877). L. was for several months 


editor of a magazine called the “ Pioneer,” and was 
afterwards connected with the “Anti-Slavery Stand- 
ard,” and editor of the “Atlantic Monthly“ and the 
“North American Review,“ to these, ns well as to other 
periodicals, he had long been a contributor. He suc- 
ceeded Mr. Longfellow as professor of Modern Litera- 
ture at Harvard, in 1854. The degree of D.C. L. was con- 
ferred upon him in 1873 by Oxtord,and LL.D., by the 
University of Cambridge, England, in 1875. In 1877 was 
appointed by President Hayes as Minister to Spain, and 
in 1580 transferred to London as Minister to England. 
Lowell, in Geo., a vill, of Randolph co.; in Cul, a vill. 
of Nevada co., abt. 10 m. N. E. of Nevada City; in JU, 
ap.-v. of La Salle co., abt. 13 m. S. W. of Ottawa; in Ind., 
a P.O. of Lake co; a vill. of St. Joseph co., on St. Joseph's 
River; in Jowa, a p.-v. of Henry co., abt. 65 m. 8 by E. 
of Iowa City; in Ky., a p.-v. of Gerrard co., abt. 38 m. 
S. of Lexington; in Maine, a p.-twp. of Penobscot co. 
Lowell, in Massachusrtts, n city of Middlesex co., at the 
confluence of the Merrimac and Concord rivers, about 
25 m. N. by W. of Boston: Lat. 42° 38/46" N., Lon, 719 
19% 2” W. L. is one of the most important manufactur- 
ing cities of the United States, It is regularly laid out, 
considering the unevenness of its site, for the most part 
substantially built, and contains many fine edifices, 
The Merrimac River has here a fall of 33 feet, which, 
by means of canals or feeders, has been utilized to the 
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extent of over 12,000 horse-power. The cotton and 
woollen manufactures alone represent a total capital 
of $13,650,000, running 457.51 spindles, employing) 
13,717 hands, and producing, weekly, 2,325,000 yards of 
cotton cloth; 19,500 yards of woullen cloth; 35,000 yards 
of carpet; 2.500 shawls, and 6,000 dozen of hosiery. The 
other principal manufactures are machinery, locomo-| 
tives, cutlery, dye-stutfs, and chemicals, furniture, fire- 
arms, &c. Previous to 1821, this locality was known as | 
Pawtucket Falls, and tho only improvement was a 
canal abt. 114 in. in length, constructed to raft lumber 
around the Falls. At this period the great advantages | 
of such an immense water-power attracted the attention 
of certain Boston cavitalists; they purchased the ud- 
joining lands, together with the interest in the canal ;| 
id out town-lots, established factories, and the result 
of their enterprise is a large, populous, and wealthy 
Mannfacturing city. Ane population, which in 1822 
did not amount to 200, reached 59,485 in 1880. 

Lowell, in Michigan, a post-village and township of 
Kent co, abt. 18 m. E. by S. of Grand Rapids; pop. of 
township, 3,100, 

A vill. ot Washtenaw co, abt. 5 m. E. by S. of Ann Harbor. | 

Lowell, in Minnesota, a township of Renville co.; pep. 
abt. 150. 

Lowell, in N. Carolina, a village of Johnson co., abt. 
37 m. E. S. I. of Raleigh. 

Lowell. in New York, a post-office of Oneida co. 

Lowell. in Ohio, a post-village of Washington co., abt. 
10 m. N Marietta. 

Lowell, in Vermont, a post-township of Orleans co. ; 
pop. abt, 1,000, 

Lowell, in Wisconsin, a post-village and township of 
Dodge co., abt. 38 m. N. H. of Madison ; pop. of township, 
abt. 1,400. 

Lowell Mills, in Jana, a P. O. of Bartholomew co. 

Lo'wellville, in Ohio, a post-village of Mahoning co 
abt. 12 m. E. of Canfield. 

Low’cnberg, or Lumberg, hm harr.) a town of 
Austria, prov. of Silesia, on the Bober, 16 m. S. W. of 
Liegnitz Manuf. Woollens, linens aud cottons. Pop. 5,00. 

Lower, (r., v.a. To canse to descend ; to let down; 
to take or bring down; to depress; to suffer to sink 
downward. — To bring downward as in rank or feel- 
ings; to humble; to degrade; to debase. — To bring 
down, as in value or amount; to lessen ; to diminish; to 
reduce. 

r. n. To fall; to sink; to grow less.— To let down the 
brows; to look sullen; to frown, — To appear dark or 
gloomy ; to be clouded; to threaten a storm. 

Low’er, in New Jersey, a township of Cape May co.; 
pop. abt. 2,200. 

Lower Allen, in Pennsylvania, a township of Cum- 
berland co. ; pop. abt. 1,800. 

Lower Alloway’s Creek, in New Jersey, a town- 
ship of Salem co. ; pop. abt. 2,500, 

Lower Augus’ta, in Pennsylvania, a township of 
Northumberland co. ; pop. abt. 2,000, 

Lower Bank, in New Jersey, a P. O. of Burlington co, 

Lower Bartlott, in New HMimpshire, u post-village 
of Carroll co., abt. 65 m. N. N. E. of Concord. 

Lower Dluc Lick, in Arnutuchky, a village of Nicho- 
las co.. abt. 58 m. II. N. H. of Frankfort. It is noted for 
the mineral springs in the vicinity. 

Lower (or OL») California, a dept. of Mexico, 
forming a peninsula of the S. W ast of N. America, 
which extends N. W. from Lat. 22° 52’ N., Lon. 1099 53” 


vation of 3,000 feet, and culminates at Cerro de la Gi- 
ganta, a peak 4,900 feet in height. Rivers. Few, small, 
and unimportant, two falling into the Gulf of California, 
and three into the Pacific. There are, however, mi- 
merous copious springs along the interior; but they 
seldom form streams, their waters being either absorbed 
by the arid sandy carth, or are lost in the subterranean 
channels among the rocks, ‘This scarcity of water ren- 
ders the soil almost uniformly sterile, and consequently 
the vegetation is very scanty even in the lower regions, 
while the more elevated are absolutely bare and deso- 
late. ‘There are some spots, however, which have an ex- 
traordinary fertility, and produce maize, wheat, peas, ma- 
nioc, grapes, oranges, and other tropical fruits; but such 
tracts are very rare. The native vegetation consists 
merely in briers, small shrubs, or dwarf-trees, and a 
gigantic species of cactus. Tho chief towns are La Paz 
(the capital). Loretto, and Rosario. L. (was discov- 
ered by Fortuno Zimenes, in 1534. Pup. abt. 20,000, 

Low’er-ease, n. (Prin/.) The case containing the 
small letters, usnally placed at the bottom of the frame, 
— whence its name, 

—a. (Print) Applied to small letters, in opposition to 
capitals. 

Lower Chance’ford, in Pennsylvania, a township 
of York co.; pop. abt. 2,160. 

Lower Chich’ester, in Pennsylvania, a township 
of Delaware co,; pop. abt. 1,500. 

Lower Dñiek'inson, in 7’: nsylvania, a township of 
Cumberland co.; pop. abt. 1,400. 

Lower Empire. (Hist.) The designation applied | 
to the Roman Empire in its decline, commencing, ac-| 
cording to some historians, with the reign of Constan-| 
tine L, and, according to others, with its separation into 
the Eastern and Western empires at the death of Theo-| 
dosius I., in 305. The term is applied more particularly 
to the Enstern Empire (q. r.). Its history, (LTL, 

| 


du Bas Empire,) by Lebeau and Ameilhou, appeared at 
Zaris, in 29 vols., in 1767. 
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Lower Evesham, in New Jersey, a village of Bur- 
lington co. 

Lower Gil'manton, in New Hampshire, a post- 
office of Belknap co. 

Lower Heidelberg, in Pennsylvania, a post town- 
ship of Berks co.: pop. abt. 3,200. 

Lower Lake, iu California, a post-village of Lake 
co, abt. 20 m. 8 E. of Lakeport. 

Lower Law’renee, in Ohio, a village of Washington 
co., abt. 100 m. E. S. E. of Columbus. 

Lower Len“ cock, in /’ennsylvania, a township of 
Lancaster co.; pop. abt. 2,600, 

Lower Macungy, (ma-kung‘hee,) in Pennsylvania, 
a township of Lehigh co.: pop. abt. 3. 700. 

Lower Mahantan go, in Pennsylvania, a post- 
township of Schuylkill co. 

Lower Maho'noy, in Pennsy/rania, a township of 
Northumberland co. ; pop, abt 2,200, 

Lower Make'field, in /ennsylvunia, a township of 
Bucks co. ; pop. abt, 2,600 

Lower Marlborough. in Maryland, a post- village 
of Calvert co., abt. 26 m, 8. S. W. of Annapolis. 

Lower Mer'ion, in Jnnsylvania, a post-township 
of Montgomery co.; pop. abt, 6,800. 

Lower Milford. in Pennsylvania, a township of Le- 
high co ; pop. 2,200. 

Lower Mount Beth’el, in Pennsylvania, a town- 
ship of Northampton co. ; pop. abt. 4,300, 

Lower Naz‘areth, in /¢nnsylvania, a township of 
Northampton co, 

Lower New’port, in Oh/o, a P.O. of Washington co. 

Lower O’Kan, in „/inois, n township of Coles co. 

Lower Ox ford, in Pennsylvania, u township of Ches- 
ter co.; pop abt. 1,800, 

Lower Pax'ton, in Pennsylvania, a township of 
Dauphin co.; pop. abt. 2,000, 

Lower Penn's Neck, iu New Jersey, a township of 
Salem co.; pop. abt. 2,500. 

Lower Prov idence, in Pennsylvania, a post-town- 
ship of Montgomery co.; pop, abt. 2,000, 

Lower Peach-tree, iu Alabama, a post-office of Wil- 
cox ca, 

Lower Sag'inaw, in Michigan, the former name of 
Bay City, J. v. 

Lower Sag’inaw, in Michigan, a village of Saginaw 
co., abt. 112 m. N W. of Detroit. 

Lower Saint Clair, in Pennsylvania, a township 
of. Alleghany co. 

Lower Salem, in Ohio, a P. O. of Washington co. 

Lower Salford. in /ennsylvania, a township of 
Montgomery co.: pop. abt. 1,500. 

Lower Sandus’ky, in Ohio. See TREMONT. 

Lower Sau’con, in Pennsylvania, a post-township 
of Northampton co.; pop, abt. 4,800. 

Lower Smith ’fiesd, iu Pennsylvania, a township of 
Monroe co. 

Lower Squan’kunm,, in New Jersey, a post-office of 
Monmouth co, 

Lower Swata’ra, in Prnnsylvania, a township of 
Dauphin co.; pop. abt, 1,500. 


Lower Three Creek, in S. Carolina, enters the 


Savannah Rive Barnwell dist. 

Lower Towa sing, in Pennsylvania, a town- 
ship of Carbon co.; pop. abt. 1.800. 

Lower Turkey foot, in /:nnsylrania, a township 
of Somerset co.; pop. abt. 1,000. 

Lower Uwehlan, in /ennsylvania, a township of 
Chester co. ; pop. abt. 1,100. 

Lower Valley, in New Jersey, a post-office of Hun- 
terdon co. 

er Wa’‘terford, in Vermont, a post-village of 
Caledonia co., abt. 35 m. E. N. E. of Montpelier. 

Lower Wind'sor, in /‘ennsylvania, a township of 
York co.; pop. abt. 2,700. 

Low’eringly, adv. With cloudiness or threatening 
gloom. 

Low’ermost, a. Lowest. 

Low'ery, a. Cloudy; gloomy. 

Lowestoft, (/és‘oft,) a town of England, on the E. 
coast of Suffolk co., 20 m. S. E. of Norwich. It is a re- 
sort for visitors as a watering-place during the summer 
season, Being built on the most E. land of England, 
it has two light-houses, and its harbor, which is spa- 
cious, though of somewhat difficult access, is defended 
by torts and batteries. Manuf. China-ware, and ropes. 
But the chief consequence of L. as a port is owing to 
its herring, cod, mackerel, and sprat fisheries. Pop. 
11,729. 

Loweville, (/6'ril.) in Alabama, a village of Madison 
cos abt. 180 m. N. of Montgomery. 

Low- German. n. Ger. Platt-deutsch, or Nieder- 
deutsch.) (Philol.) That softer German dialect which 
was formerly spoken over a great part of Germany, and 
which is even now the language of the common people 
in most parts of North or Lower Germany. It has 
also maintained itself in some legal forms; thus the 
Hamburg oath of citizenship is in L. G. It is not, us is 
sometimes supposed, a corrupt language, but a distinct 
dialect as much as the High-German, though circum- 
stances have caused the lattor to become the language 
of literature and of the educated classes. — See GERMAN 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

Low Hamp 'ton, in New York, a post-village of Wash- 
ington co, 

Low Hill, in Pennsylvania, a post-township of Lehigh 
co ; pop. abt, 1,400. 

Lowiez, isn town of Russian Poland. 44 m. W. 
S W.of Warsaw, on the Bzura, an affluent of the Vistula. 
Manuf, Linen-weaving and tanning. Pop. 8.200. 

Lowigite.n (Min.) A var, of alum-stone found at Tolfa 
in Italy and Tabrze in Siberia, and differing from ordi- 
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pary alum-stone only in containing a less amount of 
water, 

Low ing, n. The bellowing or cry of cattle. 

Low land, n. Laud which is low with respect to the 
neighboring country: a low or level country. 

Low lander, u. An inhabitant of the Lowlands, 

| Lowlands, n. pl. A term applied to the southern 
parts of Scotland, in contradistinction to the Highlands, 
which comprise the northern and north-western parts. 

Low lihood, Low'lihead, n. A lowly state. 

Low lily, adv. Humbly; without pride. — Meanly; 
without dignity, 

Low’ liness, n. State or quality of being lowly: free- 
dom from pride; humility ; humbleness of mind.—Mean- 
ness; wantof dignity; abject depression. 

Low’ly, a. Not high; not elevated in place. — Having 
a low esteem of one’s own worth; free from pride; 
modest; humble. — Wanting dignity or rank; low; 
mean — Not lofty or sublime; humble. 

These rural poems and their lowly strains.” — Dryden, 

—adv. Humbly; meekly ; modestly. 

—Meanness; in a low condition; without grandeur or 
dignity. 

Low Moor, in Jowa, a village of Clinton co., abt. 9 m. 
E. of De Witt. 

Lowndes, (/owndz,) in Alabama, a S. central co.; area, 

t. 9% sq. m, Rivers. Alabama River, and Pintelala, 
Letohatchee, and other creeks. Surface, uneven; soil, 
fertile. Cap. Haynesville. Pop. abt, 29,000. 

Lowndes, in Georgia,a S. co., adjoining Florida; area, 
abt, 400 sq.m. Rivers. Withlacoochee and Little rivers, 
besides several smaller streams, Surface, level; sotl, 
fertile, Cap. Troupville. Pup. abt. 6,000, 

Lowndes, in Mississippi,an E. co., adjoining Alabama; 
arca,abt.725sq.m. Rivers. Tombigbee and Oktibbeha 
rivers, and Luxapalilla and other creeks. Surface, gently 
undulating; soil, very fertile. Cap. Columbus. Pp. 
abt. 26.000. 

Lowndes, in Missouri, a village of Wayne co., abt. 160 
m. S. E. of Jefferson City. 

Lowndes'borough, in Alabama, a post-village of 
Lowndes co., abt. 25 m. W S. W. of Montgomery. 

Lowndes'ville, in & Carolina, a post-village of Abbe- 
Ville dist., abt. 110 m. W. of Columbia, 

Low’ness, n. The state of being low or depressed ; 
state of being less elevated than something else — 
Meanness of condition, mind, or character. — Want of 
dignity. — Want of sublimity in style or sentiment. — 
Submissiveness. — Depression of mind; want of courage 
or fortitude; dejection., — Depression in fortune; a state 
of poverty. — Depression in strength or intensity. — De- 
pression in price or worth, —Graveness or softness of 
sound, 

Low’-pressure, a. (Steam-ngine.) A pressure only 
equal, or iuferior, to that of the atmosphere. 

Low Pressure steam-engine, is where the steam-engine 
is worked at a low pressure of steam, when the steam 
is drawn off into a condenser apparatus 

Low’ rence’s Mills, in N. Carolina,a village of Lin- 
coln co. 

Lowry. in Virginia, a post-office of Bedford co. 

Low’ry’s Ferry, in Georgia, a village of Murray co. 

Low’ry’s Turnout, in & Carolina, a village of 
Barnwell dist. 

Low’ry town, in Prnnsylrania, a village of Carbon 
co.,on the Lehigh River, abt. 12 m. above Mauch Chunk. 

Low’-spirited, a. Not having animation and cour 
age; dejected; depressed; not lively or sprightly. 

Low -spiritedness, n. State of low spirits; dejec- 
tion of mind. 

Low Spirits, n. Depression or dejection of mind; 
hypochondriasis. — Dunglison, 

Low Sunday, n. The first Sunday after Easter: — so 
called because it is a lower festival than Easter-day, and 
that some part of the services proper to Easter-day is 
repeated on that day. 

Lowt, n. The sume as LOUT, q. v. 

Low’ ville, in New York, a post-village and township 
of Lewis county, abt. 55 m. N. by W. of Utica; pop. ol 
township abt, 5,000, * 


Low’ ville, in Wisconsin, a post-village and township 
of Columbia county, abt. 22 m. N. of Madison; pop. of 
township abt. 1.00. 

Lox’a. See LOJA. 

Loxodrom’‘ic, a. Fr. loredromique.] Pertaining or 
relating to loxodromics; as, Joxodromic tables. 

Loxodrom ‘ics, n. xing. Fr. lorodromie; Gr. logos, 
and dromos.) The art of oblique sailing by the rhomb, 
which always makes an equal angle with every merid- 
ian; that is, when you sail neither directly under the 
equator, nor under one and the same meridian, but 
across them; hence the table of rhombs, or the trans- 
verse tables of miles, with the table of longitudes and 
latitudes, by which the sailor may practically find his 
course, distance, latitude, or longitude, is called loxo- 
dromics. — Johnson, 

Loxod'ronism, n. The act of moving or sailing in 
a loxodromic line or curve. 

Loy, u (Agric.) A long, narrow spade,used in stony lands. 

Loyal. a. [Fr. loyal; Norm. loial; from Lat. Lale, 
pertaining to the law, from lex, legis, u law, See l. sw.] 
Faithful and obedient to the laws. — Faithful toa prince 
or superior. — True to plighted faith, duty, or love; not 
treacherous. 

Loyalhan’na, in Pennsylvania, a township of West- 
moreland co, 

Loyalhan’na Creek. in Pennsylvania, joins the 
e near Salzburgh to form the Kiskimiuetas 

River. 
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Loy’'alist, u. A person who adheres to his sovereign ; 
one who maintains his allegiance to his prince, aud de- 
fends his cause in times of revolt. 

» adv. With fidelity to a prince or sovereign, 
or to a husband or lover. 

Loyal Legion. (Tun MILITARY ORDER or THE.) Au 
association formed by officers and honorably discharged 
officers of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps of the 
United States, April 15, 1865, to “cherish the memories 
and tions of the war waged in defence of the 
unity and indivisibility of the Republic; to strengthen 
the ties of fraternal fellowship and sympathy formed 
from companionship in arms; to advance the best in- 
terests of soldiers and sailors of the U. S.; to extend 
all possible relief to unfortunate officers and their fami- 
lies ; to foster the cultivation of military and naval sci- 
ence; to enforce unqualified allegiance to the general 
Government ; to 
protect the 
rights and liber- 
ties of Ameri- 
can citizenship, 
and to main- 
tain national 
honor and inde- 


1638. 
lion, or me 


in any manner to impair the efficiency and permanency 
of our Free Institutions.” The organization consists of 
State Commanderies and a National Commandery 
as the Gommandery-in-chief. The members or 
jong of the order are of 3 classes: “Ist. Com- 
officers of the U. S. Army, Navy, and Marine 

— Regular and Volunteer,—who have been 
engaged in the National service during the late 

. Fm ey a. lineal moesau of 
Companions e First (Ist) Class, or collateral rela- 
tions. 3d. A limited number of honorary members 
under certain restrictions of gentlemen in civil life, who 
during the late rebellion have been specially distin- 
j conspicuous and consistent loyalty to the 
ational Government, and who have been active and 
eminent im maintaining the supremacy of the same.” 
The insignia of the order (Fig. 1638) consists of a badge 
pendent by a link und a ring of gold, from the ribbon. 
— The of the order is: — obverse —a cross of 8 
9 ; cantoned with rays of gold, — forming a 
star. e cross enamelled azure (blue); charged with 
a smaller cross of like proportions, enamelled white and 
edged with gold. In the centre thereof, within acircle, 
enamelled gules (red), the National 2 displayed in 
2 the circle, gold, the motto Lex Regit, Arma 
In relievo, reverse — the star as above de- 
scribed, In the centre thereof, within a circle enamel- 
Jed gules (red), two sabres in saltire, their points in 
; surmounted by a faces pale-wise, ensigned with 

the Phrygian cap: environed in chief with an arch of 
13 stars; in base, a wreath of lamel :— all in gold. On 
the circle, gold, the legend —“ M. O. Loyal Legion U. S. 
MDCOCLX V” in relievo. — It is worn in the centre 
of the left breast, suspended by the ribbon of the order, 
which is for Companions of the First (lst) Class, a red 


ribbon 7°; of an inch wide, bordered with white and 
edged with blue, each of an inch wide; — for Com- 
punions of the Second (2d) and the Third (3d) Class, 
& blue ribbon 17% of an inch wide, bordered with white 
and edged with red, each 10 inch wide. 
Loy’alsock, in Pennsylvania, a post-township of Ly- 


coming co.; „abt. 2,600, 
Loy'alsock Creek, in Pennsylvania, enters the Sus- 
quehanna River below Williamsport. 


2 e (Fr. laute, from L. Lat 8 Faith- 
ful adherence to the laws or to allegiance; fidelity toa 


t is 37 m. long, from 10 to 20 broad. is of 
coral formation, and has no harbor. It is abont 250 ft. 
in elevation, level on the top.and thickly wooded, Pop. 
Estimated at 3,000.— Mant, discovered in 1841, is about 
20 m. long and 10 broad. It is of coral formation, level, 
and thickly wooded It is densely populated by a wild 
race of small stature, the number of which is not as- 
certained. 


Loyd. See LLOYD. 

Loyds'ville, in Ohio, a post-village of Belmont co. 
abt. 16 m. W. of Wheeling, W. Va. 

Loyo'la, (Sr. lonativs De,) founder of the Society of 
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Jesuits, was B. in 1491, of a noble family, in the Spanish 
province of Guipuscoa. He was at first in the army, 
and served with distinguished bravery; but having been 
severely wounded at the siege of Pampeluna, he beguiled 
his time with books; and on reading the Lives of the 
Saints, his imagination became highly excited, and he 
determined to devote himself from that time to works 
of piety. He began by making a pilgrim: to Jeru- 
salem, not from a mere wish to see those places which 
had been hallowed by the presence of our Lord, but in 
the hope of converting the infidels, who were masters 
of the Holy Land, or of gaining the palm of martyrdom 
in the attempt. Having accomplished this painful and 
perilous journey, he returned to Spain, more unprovided 
even than he had left it. In 1526, he went to the uni- 
versity of Alcala, where he found some adherents; but 
the Inquisition imprisoned him for his conduct, which 
appeared strange, and rendered him suspected of witch- 
craft. He was not delivered from the prison of the Holy 
Office until 1528, when he went to Paris to continue his 
studies. Here he became acquainted with several Span- 
lards and Frenchmen, who were afterwards noted as his 
followers. They were Pierre Favre, Francis Xavier, Lai- 
nez, Salmeron, Robadilla, and Rodriguez. They con- 
ceived a plan of an order for the conversion of heathens 
and sinners, and, on Ascension Day, in 1534, they sol- 
emnly pledged themselves to this t work in the sub- 
terranean chapel of the abbey of Montmartre. They 
met again, in 1536, at Venice, whence they proceeded to 
Rome, and received the confirmation of their fraternity 
from Pope Paul III., as Clerks of the Society of Jesus. 


Fig. 1639, — 8T. IGNATIUS DE LOYOLA. 


In 1541, T; 
vested wit 
Pope; he continued his abstinence and penances during 
life; and died in 1566. L. was in person of a middle 
stature, and of olive complexion, with a bald head, eyes 
full of fire, and an aquiline nose, majestic air, and noble 


atius was chosen general of the society, in- 
absolute authority, and subject only to the 


countenance. He is often described us a fiery enthusiast; 
but nothing could be further from the truth. Though 
by nature of an ardent temperament, his actions were 
so entirely under his control that during his life he was 
commonly thonght cold and phlegmatic. His outward 
bearing gave no sign of the religious zeal which burnt 
in his heart. Obedience, humility, and resignation 
amounting to indifference, were among the virtues that 
he practised and loved to inculcate. To him are due, 
not alone in the general spirit, but even in most of their 
details, all the rules and constitutions of his order. 
From him also originated several works of great charity 
and benevolence, the germs of great institutions still 
maintained in Rome. But the great source of his influ- 
ence upon the spiritual interests of the world is his 
well-known Ezercitia Spiritualia. He died at Rome, it 
may well be believed, prematurely, being worn out by 
his Jong-continued austerities, July 31, 1556. He was 
solemnly canonized as a saint by Gregory XV. in 1622. 
His life has been written in almost every European lan- 
uage. The biographies of Ribadaneira, of Maffei, of 
rtoli, and Bonhours. are the best known and most 
popular among Roman Catholics. 

Lozère, (/o/zair,) a dept. in the S. of France, bet. Lat. 
44° and 45° N., Lon. 3° and 4° E., having N. Haute-Loire 
and Cantal, E. Gard and Ardèche, S. Gard, W. Cantal and 
Aveyron; areca, 1,973 sq.m. This dept. lies chiefly on 
the N.W. slope of Cevennes. The surface varies from 
2,500 to 5,000 feet above the sea; but the average 
elevation is 3,800 feet. It derives its name from the 
Lozère Mountain in the S. E, one of the principal sum- 
mits of the Cevennes, 4,888 ft. in height. Rivers. Allier, 
Tarn, Lot, and Gard, all of which have their sources in 
this dept. The soi] is stony in the N. and 8., and calca- 
reous in the centre. Agriculture is very backward. 
Sheep are reared in large numbers, and the greater por- 
tion of the inhabitants subsist on potatoes and chest- 
nuts. Min. Iron, lead, copper, antimony, and silver. 
Chief towns. Mende (the cap.), Florac, and Marvejols 
Pop. 137.283. 

Lozenge, (lozenj,) n. (Fr. Isange ; Gr. lores, slanting, 
oblique, and gonia, an angle; Lat. angulus.) (Geom.) An 
oblique-angled parallelogram; arhombus; a figure with 
four equal sides, having two acute and two obtuse angles; 
something in the shape of a rhomb. 

—A small cake or cube of sugar, &. 

( Pharmacy.) A medicinal substance made up into a 
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small cake, to be gradually dissolved in the mouth. gu- 

gar, gum, and starch are the usual inert parts of loz- 

anges; and minute quantities of active substances are 
added, according to the pipotes for which they are 
intended: such as ipecacuanha or squills, for pectoral 

L.; 1 or opium, for sedative L. ; cayenne 

pep’ $ 2 a stimulant; oil of peppermint as an antispas- 
modic, &c. 

( Her.) A shield in the shape of a parallelogram, with 
two obtuse and two 
acute angles, in 
which the arms of 
maidens and es 
ows are especia 
borne; or 1 
of such shape (I, Fig. 
1640) that the hori- 
zontal diameter 
must be at least 
equal to the sides; 
otherwise it is not Fig. 1640. — LOZENGE, 
a L., but a Tate 

Lozenged, a. Shaped or formed like a lozenge. 

Loz’engy, a. (Her.) Having the field or charge cov- 
ered with lozenges of alternate tinctures. (2, Fig. 1640.) 

Lu, u. and v. d. The same as Loo. 

Lualaba River. See page 1516. 

Lub’‘bard, n. A lazy, sturdy fellow. 

Lubben, (en,) a town of Prussia, prov. of Bran- 
denburg, 40 m. S. W. of Frankfort, on an island formed 
by the Spree and the Birste. Manuf. Linens, woollens, 
tobacco, beer, and brandy, Pup, 5,500. 

Lub’ber, „. [W. labi; Icel. lubli.) A heavy, clumsy 
fellow; a sturdy drone; a clown; a contemptuous name 
given by sailors to those who know not the duties of 
seamen, 

Lub’ber’s-hole, n. (Naut.) An entrance to the t 
by which it is reached without passing over the fnttoe 
shrouds. It is the easier thongh slower way, and is re- 
garded by sailors as only worthy of a lubber. 

Lub’berly, a. Bulky and heavy; clumsy; lazy. 

—adv. Clumsily; awkwardly. 

Lub’bub Creek, in Alabama, enters the Tombigbee 

anne from — co. rs i 
u €, in Maine, a post-village, seaport, and townsh 
of Washington co., Lowy 230 2 N. E. of Portland; — 
of township abt. 2,555. 

Lübeck, a free city and state of Germany, on the 
Trave, abt. 10 m. from Travemunde, at its mouth in the 
Gulf of Lubeck, in the Baltic, 36 m. N. E. of Hamburg ; 
Lat. 53° 52’ N., Lon. 10°45’ 5” E. Area of state, 127 sq. 
m. The city is built on a ridge between the Trave and 
the Wackenik. The environs are well wooded, and en- 
livened with cheerful villas. The streets are wide, the 
houses generally old, built of stone, and have their gable 
ends towards the street. They are generally very lofty, 
six or seven stories being quite common. L. has schools 
of surgery, 1 ‘howe c., a public library of 60,000 
vols., a society of useful sciences and arts, and several 
benevolent institutions. L., though not so prosperous 
and important as formerly, is still a thriving commer- 
cial town. Its trade is principally confined to the N. 
and W. of Europe. Upwards of 2,000 vessels annually 
enter and leave its port. It has also an extensive 
commission and transit trade, and considerable markets 
for wool, cattle, and horses. Manuf. Woollens, silk, 
cotton, paper, gold-lace, tobacco, &c. The territory sub- 


Fig. 1641. — GATE-WAY or LUBECK. 
ject to L. consists of a district of 82 sq. m., immediately 
adjacent to the city, surrounded by the territories of 
Mecklenburg, Holstein, and Oldenburg, aud the Baltic; 
of numerous small portions of surface enclosed by Hol- 
stein, and of the Vierlinder, and town of Bergedorff, the 
sovereignty of which it shares with Hamburg. The land 
is very productive, yielding good crops; but rearing of 
cattle is the chief occupation of the inhabitants. — Hist. 
Its date of foundation is uncertain, but it existed in 
1140, was ceded to the dukes of Suxony in 1158, and 
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taken by the Danes in 1201; it was made a free, imperial 
city in 1226, when the Danish garrison was expelled. 
It became the head of the Hanseatic League in 1241. 
‘The dissolution of the League marked the epoch of the 
decline of L. Blücher threw himself into the town, to 
avoid the French army, when it was carried by assault, 
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and suffered a three days’ pillage, in 1806. It was an- 


nexed to the em 


ire in 1810, and regained its freedom 
after the wattle of 


(oben.) a town of Prussian Silesia, on the 
Kalterbach, 14 m. N.N.E. of Liegnitz. Manuf. Wool- 
lens. Pop. 4.700. 


Lublin, (/oob’lin,) a town of Russian Poland, in a prov. 
of same tame, on the Bistritza, 97 m. S E. of Warsaw. 
L. dates back as early as the 10th century, and was 
formerly fortified. Manuf. Woollen and linen goods. 
Pop. 20,000. 

Lublin, a prov. of Russian Poland, having E. Volhynia, 
8. Galicia, W. and N. the provs. of Siedlec and Sandomir ; 
area, 11,975 sq. m. Principal rivers. Wieprz, Bug, and 
Vistula, Pop. 1,000,000. 

Lubny, or Lubnu. (ob-, a town of European 
Russia, govt. of Pultova, or Poltowa, on the Sula, 80 m. 
from Pultowa ; pop, 6,500. 

Lw’bric, Lu’brical, a. [Lat. lubricus.] Slippery; 
smooth on the surface. 

—Uncertain; unsteady; as, “the deep and lubric waves 
of state.” — Wolton. 

—Wanton; lewd; as, “ this lubric and adulterate age.” 

Dryden. 

Lu’bricant, n. He or that which lubricates. 

Lu’ bricate, v.a. [Lat. lubrico, lubricatus, from lubricus, 
slippery, smooth.] To make smooth or slippery. 

Lubrica’‘tion, u. Act or process of making smooth or 
slippery. 

Lubricator, n. He or that which lubricates. 

(Mach.) The arrangement by which the bearings of an 
engine are preserved from the effects of friction by means 
of oil or grease. It has always been found difficult to 
lubricate machinery exposed to a high temperature, as 
most of the materials used for such purposes decompose 
and become viscid, thus interfering considerably with 
the motion that they ought to assist. Hitherto, finely 
pulverized plumbago has been the most effective lubri- 
cator under such circumstances, as heat has no effect 
whatever upon the plumbago itself, though it so far 
changes the relations of the metals to it as to interfere 
with its usefulness. More recently it has been proposed 
to use melene, a hydro-carbon of the olefiant series. 

Lubri'eious, a. [Lat. lubricus.] Slippery; smooth. 

—Uncertain. 

Lubrie'ity. n. [Fr. lubricité.] Smoothness of surface ; 
slipperiness; smoothness. — Aptness to glide over any- 
thing, or to facilitate the motion of bodies in contact by 
diminishing friction. — Figuratively, slipperiness ; insta- 
bility ; uncertainty. — Wantonness; lewdness. 

Lubrifica’tion, Lubrifac’tion, n. [ Lat. lubricus, 
and facin.) The act of smoothing or lubricating. 

Luean, a village of Ireland, in Leinster, co. of Dublin, 
abt. 6m. W. of the city of Dublin; pop. 800. 

Lucan'idæ, n. pl. (Gr. lucos, a wolf, And also the name 
of an iusect.] (Zodl.) A family of Coleoptera, beetles 
which have the body hard, oblong, and rounded behind, 
head large and broad, thorax short and as wide as the 
abdomen, upper jaws large, and in some cases curved, in 
others branched, antenne bent in the middle, and com- 
posed of ten joints, the last 
three or four of which, are 
leaf-like, and project on the 


Leipsic in 1813. Pup. of the city, 1881, 
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induced Lucan to join Piso and others in a conspiracy 
against the tyrant, for which he suffered death, A. D. 65. 
His “ Pharsalia,” a poem in ten books on the civil war 
between Cæsar and Pompey, contains passages of great 
beauty, but also much that is strained and artificial. 
There are several English translations of the Pharsalia. 

Lucanas, (loo-ka’nus,) a prov. of Peru, dept. of Aya- 
cucho ; pop. 20,000. 

Lucas, in wa, a S. by E. co.; area, abt 430 sq. m. 
Rivers. Whitebreast and Chariton rivers, besides many 
smaller streams. Surface, undulating ; soil, fertile. Cup. 
Chariton. 

A post-office of Lucas co. 

A village of Muscatine co., abt. 25 m. S. E. of Iowa City. 

Lucas, in Missouri, a post-village of Henry co., abt. 50 
m. 8. of Lexington. 

Lucas, in Ohio,a N. by W. co., adjoining Michigan and 
partly washed by Lake Erie; area, abt. 560 sq. m. 
Rivers. Maumee River, Ottawa and Swan creeks. Sur- 
Jace, level; xoil, fertile. Cap. Toledo. 

—A post-village of Richland co., about 7 m. S. E. of 
Mansfield. 

Lu’easville, in Ohio, a post- village of Scioto co., abt. 
13 m. N. of Portsmouth. 

Lucay’os Islands. See BAHAMAS. 

Lucea, (luk’ka,) a prov. of Italy, in Tuscany, bordering 
on the gulfs of Genoa and Ilassa; Lat. between 430 
45’ and H° 47’ N., Lon. 10° 12’ and 10° 42’ E. Area, 
512 sq. m. The surface is very diversified, and very 
fertile, and the superiority of its agriculture serves as a| 
model for the other provs. of Italy. Principal river, the 
Serchio. Prod. Grain, olives, chestnuts, and vegetables. | 
The marshy flats along the coast afford excellent pas- 
turage for cattle. Manuf. Silk, glass, paper, linens, 
cottons, &c.; also oil, the latter esteemed the best in 
Italy, and the principal export. L. was erected into a 
duchy by the Lombards in 1035. In 1370 it became an 
independent republic, and was erected intoa principality 
by Napoleon in 1805, for his sister’s husband Bacchiochi. | 
It was ceded to Tuscany in 1847, and, in 1860, was an- 
nexed to Sardinia, Pop. 280,399. | 

Lucca, (anc. Luca,) a city of Italy, in prov. of the same 
name, on the Serchio, 11 m. N.E. of Pisa. The city is 
surrounded with walls. The towers of the churches 
have a fine effect in the rich and beantiful landscape, | 
interspersed with vine-clad hills, spotted with villas, 
behind which rise the Apennines. Many of the public 
buildings are curious specimens of architecture. Most 
of the churches are built of Carrara marble. The 
cathedral, mostly constructed ir the llth century, has 
much carved, inlaid, and mosaic work, a rich display 
of stained-glass, and several old and valuable paintings 
Among the public buildings may be mentioned, the 
Palazzo Publico, the residence of the gonfalonieri in 
the days of the republic, is an immense and noble edifice, 
as is also the former ducal palace, now converted into the 
seat of the provincial govt. I. is in general well built; 
many of its private houses are very fine, though the 
pointed roofs and gabled ends give it the appearance of 
a Flemish, rather than an Italian city. The streets, 
though crooked, are broad and well paved. It contains 
several colleges, a ducal library of 21,000 vols., also a | 
university library of 16,000 vols. L. enjoys the title of | 
U Industriosa, and is one of the principal inland com- 
mercial towns of Italy. Manu/. Silk and woollen fabrics. 
It has a considerable trade in olive-oil. In the vicinity 
of L. are hot springs, picturesquely situated, and fre- 
quented by numerous visitors. Php. 68, 

Luce, a river of Scotland, in Wigtown 
into the Bay of Luce. 


co., which falls 


inside. They fly only at night, 
spending the day upon the 
trees, and feeding upon the 
leaves. The grubs of the 
larger kinds are six years in 
coming to their growth, liv- 
ing all the time in the trunks 
and rvots of trees. Fig. 1642 
represents the Lucanus ibex, a 
very common Brazilian pe- 
cies ; but we may rather re ter 
to the common Stag- neee 
(Lucanus cervus), a h gu v 
characteristic species of tba 
group, which is seen flying » cut in the evening, in the 
middle of summer, espec. a. iy around onuks, upon the 
wood of which the larva feeds; remaining in that state 


Pig. 1642. 
LUCANUS IBEX. 


for several years, before undergoing its final transforma- | 


tion. 
Luen' nus, Marcus ANN2vs,a celebrated Roman poet, 
was born at Corduba, in Spain, 4. D. 37. He was a 
nephew of Seneca; 
and being taken early 
to Rome, he studied 
there under the best 
masters. Before he 
was of the legal age 
he was made a quæs- 
tor; and he was also ff 
admitted into the col- 
lege of augurs. Hef 
excited the anger of 
Nero for having had 
the effrontery to re- 
cite one of his com- 


positions, in a public 
assembly, in compe- 
tition with the em- 
peror, and was order- 
ed never more to re- 
cite in public. This 


Fig. 1643. — LUCANUS. 
(From an ancient medal.) 


Luce,n (Zoöl.) PIKE. 

Lace; in Indiana, a township of Spencer co., pop. about 

Luce, (Bay of,) or Glenluce’ Bay, a broad and 
deep inlet of the Irish Sea, on the S. W. coast of Scot- 
land, co. of Wigtown. Ext. About 19 m. broad at its 
entrance, and 7 at its head, where it receives the river 
Luce. Its length is 17 m. The quicksands of this bay 
have often proved destructive to shipping. 

Lucena, (loo-thai’na,) a city of Spain, prov. of Cordova, 
31 m. S.E. of Cordova, and 82 E. of Seville, stands on 
the slope of a hill, is well built, and has agreeable sub- 
urbs. Manuf. Linen and cloth; and it has salt-works in 
the neighborhood. Pop. 15,500, 

Lucent, a. [Lat. lucens, from Iuceo, to shine.) Shin- 
ing: bright; resplendent. 

Lucera, (/00-chair’a,) (anc. Luceria,) a city of S. Italy, 
prov. of Capitanata, 12 m. W. N. W. of Foggia ; pop. 16,000. 

Lu’cern, n. [Fr. luzerne.] (Bot.) See MEDICAGO. 

(Zool.) A sort of hunting-dog; probably so called as 
coming originally from Lucerne. 

Eise a. [Lat. lucerna, a lamp. ] Relating toa 

amp. 

Lucerna’ria, n. (Zu.) A genus of Polypi, which 
affix themselves by a slender 
peduncle to sea-weeds and 
other substances. The upper 
part expands like an invert- 
ed parasol, and is surround- 
ed by numerous tentacula; 
and between these are eight 
ceca, proceeding from the 
stomach, and containing a 
red granulated matter. L. 
auricula, here figured, has 
the border octagonal, witha 
bundle of tentacula in each 
division. 

Lucerne, or Luzern, 
(lco-sairn’,) a cant. of Switz- 
erland, ranking third in the 
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Fig. 1644. 


LUCERNARIA AURICULA. 


LUCI 


Confederation; Lat. between 46° 47’ and 47° 17’ N, 
Lon. 7° 50’ and 8° 29’ E. It is bounded N. by Solothurn 
and Aargau, E. Zug, Schwytz, and Unterwalden, S. and 
W. Berne. Area, 587 sq.m. The surface in the N. is 
generally plain, undulating in the centre, and rising 
gradually towards the S., where are several mountain 
ranges of considerable height. The principal of these 
is Mount Pilate, between Z. and Unterwalden, its 
highest summit, the Tomlishorn, being estimated at 
7,128 ft. above the sea. The soil is generally fertile, but 
the husbandry is not nearly so active as in the neighbor- 
ing cants. of Berne and Zurich. Rivers. The principal 
is the Emmen. Lakes. The Baldegg. Sempach. Lucerne, 
and Zug, the two latter forming part of its E limits. 
Prod. Fruits and wine; but cattle-rearing and dairy 
husbandry are the principal branches of industry. Pop. 
(1881), 134,806.—This is the chief of the Swiss Roman 
Catholic cantons. 

Lucerne’, a town of Switzerland, cap. of the above 
cant.,on the Reuss, where it issues from the W. extrenr 
ity of the lake of Lucerne, 25 m. 8.8.W. of Zurich, 43 m. 
E.N.E. of Berne. Its situation is highly picturesque. 
The town is surrounded by a circle of watch-towers, and 
on the land side is inclosed by a continuous wall. It 
is well built, and has several fine public edifices. The 
cathedral, said to be founded in 695, has a painting 
of Christ on the Mount of Olives, by Lanfranc. The 
most remarkable objects in L. are the four bridges over 
the Reuss, connecting the great and little towns. Some 


of these are of considerable length, and ornamented with 
pictures illustrative of Swiss and Scripture history, or 
copied from the old painting styled the Dance of Death. 


L. contains a lyceum, public library, and communal 


Fig. 1645. — LUCERNE. 


college. The institutions for the intellectual and moral 
improvement of the inhabitants are on a scale of great 
liberality, though, in general, education is far from be- 
ing widely diffused, either in the cant. or city. Nani: 
Silks, cottons, flax, hemp, gloves, &c. Pop. 12,600 

was sold in the 13th century to Austria, but the citizens 
rebelled in 1332, and joined the Swiss confederacy. It 
was taken by the French in 178, but was retaken by 
the Federal force in 1813. Toleration was granted to 
the Protestants in 1828. 

Lucerne’, a lake of Switzerland, in nearly the centre 
of that country, between the cantons of Lucerne on the 
W., Schwytz on the N., Uri E., and Unterwalden S. It 
is the largest and finest in Switzerland, and one of the 
most picturesque in Europe. It is of a singular cruci- 
form shape, with an addition to its E. end, termed the 
Lake of Uri. Its greatest length is 25 m.; but the 
breadth of any of its arms are seldom more than 2 or 3 
m. Area, 43 sq. m.; height of its surface above the sea 
1,380 feet ; depth varying from 300 feet near Lucerne, to 
900 feet near the E. extremity. Its banks exbibit 
every gradation of scenery. On the E. and S. it is sur- 
rounded by mountains, the principal being Mounts Pilate 
and Righi, rising to many thousand feet above the sea. 
At the N. extremity of what is called the Lake of Uri, 
is the little town of Brunnen, where, in 1315, a treaty 
was entered into by Uri, Schwytz, and Unterwalden, 
which gave birth to the Helvetic confederation. Like 
mountain lakes, it is subject to violent tempests. 

Lucerne’, in Jwa, a village of Wayne co., about 60 m. 
S. by E. of Des Moines. 

Lucerne’, in Ohio, a post-village of Knox co, about 50 
m. N. E. of Columbus. 

Luona co; in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Westmore- 
and co. 

Lucia St.), (lwshe-a.) one of the British West India 
islands, belonging to the Windward group, 20 m. N.N.E. 
of St. Vincent, and 25 m. S. of Martinique; Lat. 140 N., 
Lon. 61° W. It is of an oblong shape, being nearly 32 
m. long, by 12 m. in its greatest breadth. Area, 300 sq. 
m. This island is of volcanic origin. The country ex- 
hibits a variety of hills, two of which are remarkably | 
high, said to be volcanoes. At the foot of them are fine 
valleys having a good soil and well watered. The ele- 
vated parts are covered with thick forests. The climate 
is generally considered unhealthy, being characterized 
by extreme variableness. S/. L. has several good har- 
bors, the chief being the Carenage on the W. coast, 
within which, it is stated, 30 ships of the liue may lie in 


LUCK 


LUCR 


perfect security without being moored. The principal) Lueck'ily, adv. Fortunately; by good fortune; with a 


exports are sugar, cocoa, rum, and molasses, 


favorable issue. 


Lueia‘nus, « celebrated Greek author, distinguished Luck iness, u. State of being lucky or fortunate; 


for his ingenuity and wit, was B. at Samosata, the capi- 
tal of Commagene, during the reign of Trajan. He was 
of humble origin, and was placed, while young, with an 
uncle, to study statuary; but being unsuccessful in his 
first attempts, he went to Antioch, and devoted himself 
to literature and forensic rhetoric. In the reign of 

Marcus Aurelius, he was made procurator of the prov- 

ince of pt, and died when 55 or 90 years old. The 

works of Lucian, of which many have come down to ua, 

are mostly in the form of dialogues ; but none are so 

popular as those in which he ridicules the pagan 

mythology and philosophical sects. Many of them, 

however, though written in an elegant style, and while 
abounding with witticisms, are tainted with profanity 
and indecency. 

Lu'cid, a. [Lat. lucidus, from lux, lucis, light.] Shin- 
ing; glittering; bright; resplendent, 

—0lear; transparent; pellucid. 

—Bright with the radiance of intellect; marked by the 
regular operations of reason. 

—Clear and distinct; presenting a clear view; easily un- 
derstood. 

Lueid'ity, n. [Fr. lucidité.] Splendor; brightness; 
Jucidness. (x.) 

Lu'eidly, adv. In a lucid manner; clearly. 

Lu‘cidness, n. State or quality of being lucid; bright- 
ness; clearness, 

Lucifer, n. [Lat. , from luz, lucis, and fero, to bear, to 
carry, to bring.) The Morning-star. A name given to 
the planet Venus when she appears in the morning 
before sunrise. When Venus follows the sun, or ap- 

rs in the evening, she is called Hesperus, the Even- 
ng-star. These names no longer occur except in the 
5 name commonly, though unabpropriately. 
ven to the prince of darkness; Satan. — A term orig- 
nally applied to matches tipped with a mixture of 
chlorate of potash, and sulphuret of antimony, which 
were inflamed by friction upon a piece of emery paper. 
These have been superseded by a variety of mixtures 
containing phosphorus. The manufacture of lucifers 
now forms a vast teade, which in this conntry alone 
consumes upwards of eight tons of phosphorus and 
twenty-six tons of chlorate of potash in tipping them. 
The process of making them is almost wholly performed 
by machinery. 

Lucife rians, n. pl. (Escl. Hist.) A religious sect 
which arose in the 4th century, being founded by Luci- 
fer, bishop of Cagliari, who was banished by the empe- 
ror Constantius for having defended the Nicene doctrine 
of three persons in the Godhead. The persecutions he 
had undergone made him bitter and irascible, and bis 
zeal on behalf of orthodoxy alienated even Athanasius 

inst him, He was particularly opposed to the Arians. 
ê Luciferians oas mightily fora time in Ganl, Spain, 
Egypt, &c.; but they disappear in the following century. 

Luciferons, a. [Fr. lucifere; Lat. lucifer] 
light; affurding means of discovery, 

Luciferously, adv. In n luciferons manner. 

Lueifie, a. Fr. lucifijue; Lat lucificus, from lux, dnd 
facia.) Making light; producing light. 

Lu’elform, a. Having the nature of light. 

Luci! lus, Cus, a Roman satirist, who served under 
Scipio in his expedition against the Numantians, He 
has been called the first Roman satirist, which probably 
means that he first gave satire the form adopted by the 


Giving 


Luck less 
Luck lessly, adv. 


good fortune; a favorable issue or event. 

a, Uulortunate; meeting with ill success; 
producing ili or no good. 

In a luckless manner; unfortu- 


nately. 


Lucknow, (luk’now,) a city of Hindostan, cap. of the 


former kingdom of Oude, on the Goomtee, a tributary of 
the Ganges, 150 m. N. W. of Benares, and 265 S.E. of 
Delhi. The city, viewed from a distance, presents a con- 
fusion of gilded cupolas, minarets, arches, and turrets, 
bounded by the Goomtee, and interspersed with tropical 
foliage, as apparently to realize the most fantastic vi- 
sions of Oriental splendor. It does not, however, appear 
to so much advantage at a nearer approach, The city 
is divided into 3 parts. The first is the city, property s0 
called, containing the shops and private dwellings of the 
inhabitants. The streets here are very narrow and sunk 
below the level of the houses, and are very filthy. The 
2d quarter is near the Goomtee toward the S. E., and 
consists of handsome streets, and houses built after the 
English style. The market-plice bas a lofty gateway 
at each extremity, one presenting a Grecian, and the 
other a Moorish front. In this quarter are also the 
buildings of the British Residency, The 3d quarter of 
the city adjoins the Goomtee on the N. W., and consists 
chiefly of religious buildings, the styles of which are 
more purely Oriental. The magnificent pile of Jmaum- 

aS 
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Fig. 1646, — CHUTTER-MUNGIL PALACE. 


birah, or tomb and mosque of Asoph ud Dowlah, with 
ita noble gateway, called Roumi-Derwasseh, so called 
from being snpposed a copy of the gates at Constanti- 
nople, builtin a light and elegant though fantastic style, 
and a mixture of Gothic and Moorish architecture; the 
splendid palace of Chutter-mungil (Fig. 1646),and otber 
edifices, ornament this portion of L. There are also 
many stately khans, and handsome mosques and pagodas. 
Pup. 300,000. L. is remarkable for the defence made by 
300 British soldiers while besieged in the Residency of 
that city for 4 months in 1857 during the Sepoy rebellion, 


great writers of a later age, who were much indebted) Luck penny. u. In Scotland, a small sum given 


to him. Numerous fragments remain of his works. He 
D. at Naples, s. c. 103. 

Luelm'eter. n. [Lat. luz, light, and Gr. metron, meas- 
wi An instrument for measuring the intensities of 
light; a photometer. 

Luci'na, n. (Z Al.) A genus of Lamellibranchiate mol- 
luses, comprising many #peciea, both recent and fossil, 
and very universally diffased. The shell is nearly round, 
inequilateral, and radiately striated; bosses sinall and 
pointed; the onter surface sculptured, the interior often 
punctured with small holes; cardinal and lateral teeth 
distinct, but variable in number. The foot of the animal 
is long and cylindrical. 

Lucius I., Pope, succeeded Cornelius, 252, and suffered 
martyrdom under Gallus, 253. 

Lucius II., succeeded Coslestine IL, 1144, led ont his 
troops to suppress a disturbance, aud was killed by a 
paving-stone, 1145. 

Lu:tus ILL, Pope from 1181 to 1185, was the first pope 
elected solely by the cardinals, in consequence of which 
his reixn was very turbulent. D. an exile at Verona. 

Luck, u. (bu lek, fortune, happy chance, geluk, for- 
tune; Ger. lach; Icel. lucka.) That which one gets or 
obtains; that which happens to a person; an event, 
wood or ill, affecting a man's interest or happiness, and 

+ which is deemed casual; chance; accident; hap ; fortane. 

—Good fortune; a favorable issue. 

Luckau. (%%% ,) a town of Prussia, prov. of Bran- 
denburg, 50 m. S. W. of Frankfort. Manuf. Woollens, 
linens, and powder, Pop. 5,600. 

Lackenwald, (look’en-vald,) a town of Prussia, govt. 
of Potsdam, on the Nathe, 30 m &.8.W. of Berlin. One 
of its suburbs, called Little Gera, is inhabited by Rus- 
sian colonists. Manuf. Woollens, linens, leather, iron 
goods, ko. Its cloth manufuctories are among the 
largest in Prussia, Pup. 9,364. 

Luekipoor, (==.) a town of Hindostan, in the 
prov, of Bengal, near the month of the Brahmapootra, 
156 m. K N. E. of Calcutta; Lat. 22° 56“ N., Lon. 90° 43 
E. Manuf. Coarse cotton cloths; and the neighbor- 
hood is so fertile and productive, that L. is one of the 
cheapest towns of British Iudia. 


Lu“ gon, Lu’zon, or Luco’nia, the princi 


Lu eratively. adr. 
Lucre, (lu'ker,) n. [Fr. lucre; Sp. lucro; Lat. lucrum ] 


back by a persun who receives money in consequence of 
a bargain. 


Luck y. a. Meeting with good success or luck; success- 


ful; fortunate, 


— Producing good by chance; prosperous; auspicious, 

peeks Hit, in Alabama, a villuge of Limestone co., 
u 
0 


on. (n,) a town and parish of France, dept. 
Vendee, 16 m. W. of Fontenoy. Manuf. Linen and 
Pop. 5.500. 
lof the 
Philippine Islands, in the Eastern or Malay archipelago, 
between the Chinese Sem on the W., and the N. Pacific 
Ocean on the E.; Lat. between 12° 30 and 18° 40’ N., 
Lon. 119° 45’ and 124910 E. Its greatest length is 550 
m., and greatest breadth 130 m. Area, estimated at 
56,000 sq. m. Desc. The country is for the most part 
mountainous, being intersected in its whole length by 
an elevated ridge, from which other ridges diverge, and 
spread over the whole island. The principal of these 
mountains, the Sierra Madre, attain a height of 7,000 
feet, and several others, between 4,000 and 7,000 feet; 
and, being situated near the const, are conspicuous 
objects at sea. The climate is moist but temperate, con- 
sidering the situation of the island within the tropics, 
und the soil is fertile, Rivers. Aparri, or Cagayan, or 
Tago, Pug Abra, Agno, Pampanga, and Cibucao, Prod. 
Cotton, indigo, tobacco, &c , besides all sorts of tropical 
rodnce. Min. Iron, gold, copper, and rock salt, Manuf. 
tton, and silk tissues, cordage, leather, &c. The na- 
tives are also expert in building boats and even ships. 
There are several volcanoes in this island. The inhabi- 
tanta are mostly Malays, but under the domiuion of 
Spain. The cap. is Manilla. N. 2,000,000. 


porcelain, and has an active export trade, 


Lu’erative, a. [Lat lucratirus, from lucror, lucratus, 


to gaiu, from lucrum.) Gainful; profitable; making 
increase of money or goods, | 
nalnecrative manner; profitably. 


Gain in money or goods ; profit; emolument ;— usually 
in an ill sense, or with the sense of something base or 
unworthy. 


Luere'tia, one of the noblest names in Roman history, 
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LUCU 


was the wife of Collatinus,a near relation of farquin 
the Proud, king of Rome. The story, as related by 
Livy, is to the effect that Sextus Tarquinius, the king's 
eldest son, was inspired with a passion for her, moved 
by her extreme beauty; and becoming a guest at her 
house during the absence of Collatinus, succeeded in 
dishonoring her person, Entering her chamber in the 
night with a drawn sword, and finding himself reso- 
lutely repulsed. he threatened to slay her, and place 
the body of a slave in her bed, to make it appear that 
he bad killed them both in the act of adultery The 
dread of being thought so infamous induced Lucretia to 
yield, but with a resolve that the honor of her husband 
and her own innocence should be avenged. She sum- 
moned her father and her husband from the camp, who 
came accompanied by their kinsmen, Valerius Pullicola 
and Brutus,and having recounted the events of the 
night, she suddenly stabbed herself to the heart with a 
concealed dagger. The bloody poniard was snatched 
from the wound by Brutus, and the witnesses of this 
sad tragedy swore by the “once pure blood” of Lu- 
cretia, not to rest till they had expelled the Tarquins 
from Rome. This event, which occurred n. c. 500, was 
the signal of Roman freedom, the kingly government 
being abolished, and a republic established by the con- 
spirators, of whom Junius Brutus became chief. Ports 
and artists have vied with each other in celebrating the 
heroism of Lucretia; and her name, like that of Pene- 
lupe, has furnished the most significant expression for 
all that is noble and chaste in the female character. 

Luere'tius. Titus Caros, one of the greatest Roman 
poets, was born, according to Clinton, B. c. 95, and died 
B. C. 55. He ia’ 
alleged to have 
committed sui- 
cide. He was an- 
thor of the poem 
entitled De Re- 
rum Natura, in 
which heexplains 
the atomic theory 
of Lencippus, and 
the moral and re- 
ligious doctrines 
of the philosophy 
of Epicurns ; lead- 
ing to the conclu- 
sien that the 
world exists, and 
things goon,with- 
out any divine 
guidance or inter- 
position. This 
theme. so unprom- 
ising fora poet, he 
succeeded in mak- 
ing attractive, interspersing the exposition of doctrines 
with many digressions of the most majestic and splen- 
didly poetic character. The poem has been translated 
into most Euro languages, and several times into 
English. The best recent English accounts of Lucretius 
are to be found in a volume of the Oxford Exsays, and in 
Professor Sellur's Roman Poets of the Republic. The 
Commentary on Lucretius by Lachmann is esteemed 
one of the greatest monuments of modern classical 
scholarship. The most recent English edition of Lucre- 
tius is that of Mr. Munro, which has been highly praised 
for its “ varied learning, philosophical power, fine schol- 
arship, taste, and sense.” 

Lue'to, in Kentucky, a village of Mercer co. 

Lu‘cubrate, v.n. (Lat. /ucubro, lucubratus, from lur, 
lucis, light.) To study by candle-light or a lamp; to 
study by night. 
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Fig. 1647. — LUCRETIUS, 
(From an ancient gem.) 


—r.a. To watch; to work by night; to accomplish a 


study or work by night 

Lucubra'tion, n. (Fr. lucubration ; Lat. lucubratio,} 
Study by u lamp or by candlelight; noctarnal study. — 
That which is composed by night; that which is pro- 
duced by meditation in retirement. 


Lu cubrator, n. A person who studies by night, or 


by candle light. 


Lu cubratory, n. [Lat. lucubratorius.) Composed 


by cundle-light. 


Lu culent. a, [Lat. luculentus, from lur, leis, light] 


Bright; lucid.— Clear; trausparent.— Evident; lumi- 
nous. 
Lucul ite. n. [Lat. lucullus, and Gr. lithor, stone.) 
(Min.) A black limestone, used for ornamental purposes. 
Lucullus. Lucros Lorius, n Roman consul and com- 
mander, celebrated for his military talents and lixnri- 
ous style of living, was born about n, c. 115. He first 
distinguished himself in the social war, and afterwards 
defeated Hamilcar in two naval battles. He was in 
great favor with the dictator Sulla, who made him 
ardian to his son and editor of his Commentaries, 
n n C. 74 he obtained the consulship and the com- 
mand of the expedition agninst Mithridates, He was 
engaged in this war with varying success for 8 yeurs. 
In n. . 71 he finally broke up the hostile army, and 
Mithridates himself sought protection in Armenia, 
where, Tigranes refusing to surrender him to the Ro- 
mans. L attacked that monarch, and completely sub- 
dued him. On an occasion of a mutiny of his soldiers, 
who acensed him of avarice and covetonsness, he was 
deprived of the chief command, and recalled. From this 
time, Z. remained a private individual, spending in 
magnificent feasts, splendid gardens, parks, aud fish- 
ponds, and all kinds of Inxurious indulgence, the im- 
mense riches which he had brought with him from 
Asia, without, however, abandoning the more noble and 
serious occupations of a cultivated mind. D. abt. B. C. 57- 
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Lud. (Script.) A son of Shem, and ancestor, it is 
thought, of the Lydians in Asia Minor. 

Lu‘dicrous, a. [Lat. ludicrus, from Ludo, ludere, to 
play.] Adapted to raise laughter, without scorn or con- 
tempt; laughable; burlesque; comic; droll ; ridiculous. 

Lu‘dicrously, adv. Sportively; in burlesque; ina 
manner to raise laughter without contempt. 

Lu'dicrousness, n. Quality of being ludicrous; 
sportiveness; quality of exciting laughter without con- 
tempt; drollery. 

Ludifica’'tion, n. [Lat. ludijficatio, from ludificare.| 
The act of mocking, or making sport with another. 

Ludlow, a town of England, co. Salop, on the Teme, 
24 m. S. of Shrewsbury. It is an old, but well-built 
town, with wide and well-paved streets, and dates from 
the reign of Edward III. On a rock overhanging the 
river at the N.W. of the town stands the castle, for- 
merly an important stronghold, the walls and towers 
of which are now but a mass of magnificent ruins. 
Manuf. Gloves; but the principal business is malting 
and tanning. Pop. 6,000. 

Lud' low, in Iowa, a post-township of Allamakee co.; 

737. 

Ludlow, in Kentucky, a post-villageof Kenton co., on 
the Ohio River, abt. 2 m. below Covington. 

Ludlow, in Massachusetts, « post-village and township 
of Hampden co., abt. 9 m. N.E. of Springfield; pop. of 
township abt. 1.500. 

Lud low. in Ohio, a village of Hamilton co., abt 5 m. 
N. of Cincinnati. 

-A township of Washington co.; pop. abt. 1,600. 

Ludlow, in Vermont, a post-village and township of 
Windsor co., abt. 70 m. S. of Montpelier ; pop. of town- 
ship abt. 1,900. 

Lud lowville, in New York, a post-village of Tomp- 
kins co., abt. 10 m. N. by W. of Ithaca. 

Ludwick, in Pennsylvania, a vill. of Westmoreland co. 

Ludwig’ia, n. [In honor of C. D. Ludwig, prof. of 
botany at Leipzig, abt. 1750.] (Bot.) A genus of peren- 
nial herbs, order Onagracex, growing in wet junds, 
and including the American species, L. alternifolia, the 
Seed-box, or Bastard Loose-strife, and L. palustris, the 
Water Purslane. 

Ludwigsburg. (lood'’wigs-boorg,) a town of S. Ger- 
many, in Würtemberg. on the Neckar, 7 m. N. of Stutt- 
gurt. Manuf. Woollen and cotton cloth, earthenware, 
and buttons. Pop, 12,321. 

Laff, Loor, n. [Du. loef; Fr. lof.] The palm of the 
hand. 

(Naut.) The weather-gage, or part toward the wind. 
The sailing of a ship close to the wind. 

—v.n. [Dn loeven.] (Naut.) To put the helm so as to 
turn the head of a ship toward the wind; to sail near 
the wind. 

Luffa, n. [From louf, its Arabic name.] (Bot.) A 
genus of plants, order Cucurbitacex, or Gourd fam. L. 
purgans and drastica have fruits which are violently 
purgative. They constitute the drug commonly called 
American colocynth. The fruit of L. fetida, termed the 
sponge-gourd, consists of a mass of fibres entangled to- 
gether; these fibres are used for cleaning guns. 

Lug, v.a. [A. S. geluggian, to pull, to lug; Sw., Goth. 
lugga, to draw.) To haul; to drag; to pull with rugged 
violence; to pull with force, as something heavy and 
moved with difficulty. 

To carry or convey with labor. 

—n. The ear, and more especially the pendent part of the 
ear. (Local Eng.) — A rod, twig, or pole. (Local Eng.) 
— A sea-worm, Lumbricus marinus, used for bait. — A 
heavy load; anything difficult to be carried. (Colloq. 
and Vulgar.) 

( Founding.) A projecting slip of a mould or flask. 
(Com.) A designation used in classifying the kinds 
of American tobacco, 
“There are factory lugs and planters’ lugs.” — Worcester. 

Lugano, (bo- gan, (Lake of.) A lake of Switzer- 
land, principally within the cant. of Tessin, but partly 
also in Italy, between Lago Maggiore and Lago di Como. 
It is of an extremely irregular figure, its greatest length 
being 16 m. and average breadth 2 m. In addition to 
its main body, it has two great arms, one stretching 
SS E. to Lago, and the other N. to Agno. It is sur- 
rounded by high mountains, overhanging woods, and 
bold abrupt precipices. One of the mountains, San 
Salvadore, rising to the height of nearly 2.000 feet above 
its level, presents a fine appearance from the lake, and 
commands from its summit a magnificent and varied 
propeti: The scenery around the lake is very fine. 

ts waters are quite transparent and very deep. It is 
190 feet above the level of the lakes of Como and Mag- 
giore, into the latter of which the Tresa conveys its 
surplns waters. Along its shores an active transit trade 
is carried on. 

Luga‘no, a town of Switzerland, on Lake Lugano, 
cunt. of Tessin, 15 m. N. N. W. of Como. It is a well- 
Unilt, handsome town, surrounded by hills having their 
slopes studded with villas, gardens, and forests, while 
in the distance can be seen the snowy Alps. L. derives 
its principal support from being the entrepôt of a con- 
siderable trade between Italy, Switzerland, and Ger- 
many. Pop. 6,000. 

Luggage, (% 4j.) n. That which is dragged heavily 
along: a traveller's trunks ; packages; baggage. 

Lug’ger, n. (Du. loger.) (Naut.) A small vessel (Fig. 
1648) carrying two or three masts and a running bowe 
sprit, upon which /ug-sails, and two or three jibs, are set. 
Topsails are sometimes adapted to them. 

Lug’-mark, n. A mark cut in the ear of a sheep or a 
dog to identify it — Simmonds. 

Lugnaquilla, a mountain of Ireland, in Leinster, 
co. Wicklow, abt. 6 m. S. E. of Donard. Height, 3,039 fcet. 
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Lugo, a town of Spain, prov. of Galicia, on the Minho, 
47 m. E.8.E. of Corunna, 142 N. N. E. of Oporto. Manuf. 
Morocco leather and thread stockings. In the time 
of the Romans, the mineral baths of L. were famous. 
Pop. 8,500, 

Lugo, a town of Italy, prov. of Ferrara, on the Senio, 
32 m. S. S. E. of Ferrara. It has a large annual fair, an 
is an important place of trade. Pop. 9,000. 

Lug'-sail. n. (aut.) A small sail hoisted occasion- 
ally on the mast of a boat or small vessel ; (1, Fig. 1648.) 


Fig. 1648. — LuGGER. 


Lugu’brious, a. [Fr. lugubre; Lat. lugubris, from 
lugeo, to mourn or lament.) Mournful; indicating 
sorrow. 


Lugu’briously, adv. 


mally ; dejectedly. 

Lug’-worm, n. (Zonl.) See Luo. 

Luitprand, (lwe’pran,) a Lombard historian, n. at 
Pavia, early in the 10th century, was secretary of Be- 
rengurius, regent of the kingdom of Italy, who also em- 
ployed him as his ambassador to Constantinople. He 
afterwards became bishop of Cremona. He wrote the 
history of the affairs of Europe in his time, and other 
works valuable for their historical information. D. 
abt. 970. 

Luis de la Paz, a town of Mexico, abt. 36 m. N. N. W. 
of Queretaro. There are productive silver mines in the 
vicinity. 

Luiz-Alves, (or MANogL-ALVES, or MERIDIONAL,) (loo- 
ees-al’ves,) a river of Brazil, rises in the Sierra do Duro, 
and joins the Tocantins, abt. Lat. 9° 20’ 8. 

Lujan, or Luxan, (loo-han’,) a river of the Argentine 
Republic, flowing into the Plata estuary from the W., 
abt. 23 m. N.W. of Buenos Ayres. 

Luke, (St.,) the evangelist, probably the same person 
who is called by St. Paul, “the beloved physician,” 
(Col. iv. 14.) The name Luke, or Lucas (Phile. 24), is 
the same as Lucanus in Latin. Luke was the writer of 
the gospel which bears his name, and of the Acts of the 
Apostles, having been the friend and companion of St. 
Paul in most of the journeys recorded in the latter 
book. Thus, in Acts xvi. 11, he first uses the word 
“we.” and shows that he was with Paul at Troas and 
in his first Macedonian tour. After they reached Phi- 
lippi, an interval of separation occurs; but they are 
again together at Philippi when Paul sails thence for 
Jerusalem, and from that time he continues with the 
apostle in his labors, voyages, and sufferings, to the 
close of his first imprisonment at Rome, (Acts. xvii. I; xx. 
5, 6, 13-16; 21-28; Philz. 24; 2 Tém.iv.11.) His personal 
history before and after this period of his companion- 
ship with Paul is unknown, or rests on uncertain tra- 
ditions. 

Luke, (Gospel of St.) (Script.) The third of the 
four Gospels of the New Testament, The genuineness 
and authenticity of this gospel are confirmed by the 
unanimous testimony of ancient writers. It is repeat- 
edly cited by Justin Martyr; and all admit that, at the 
time of Irenæus and Tertullian, it was accepted through- 
out the whole Church in its present form. These testi- 
monies are confirmed by a host of later writers, whose 
evidence has been collected by Dr. Lardner. Notwith- 
standing this, there have not been wanting German 
critics to callin question the authenticity of this gospel,or 
particular parts of it, Luke was probably a physician, 
of Gentile descent, and a frequent companion of the 
Apostle Paul. That this gospel was specially written 
for the benefit of the Gentiles is evident, both from its 
general tenor as well as from its being dedicated to 
Theophilus, one of bis Gentile converts. He thus con- 
descends to many particulars, and notices various points, 
for the benefit of those who were remote from the scene 
ofaction and ignorant of Jewish affairs. Hence, also, 
he is particularly careful in specifying various circum- 
stances of facts that were highly conducive to the in- 
formation of strangers, but which the Jews could supply 
from their own knowledge; on this account, he begins 
his history with the birth of John the Baptist, and traces 
Christ’s lineage up to Adam, showing that he is the seed 
of the woman promised for the redemption of the world. 
He has likewise introduced many things not noticed by 
the other evangelists, tending to encourage the Gentiles 
to hearken to the gospel; as the parables of the publi- 
can praying in the Temple, the lost piece of silver, and 
the prodigal son, Christ's visit to Zaccheus, and. the 
pardon of the penitent thief upon the cross. This gospel 
is divided by Rosenmuller and others into five distinct 
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In a mournful manner; dis- 
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parts, viz.— 1. Containing the narrative of the birth 
of Christ, together with all the circumstances that pre- 
ceded, attended, aud followed it (i.-ii. 40); 2. comprisin 
the perticatsre relative to our Saviour’s infancy an 
youth (ii. 41-52); 3. including the preaching of John, 
and the baptism of Jesus Christ, whose genealogy is 
annexed (iii); 4. comprehending the discourses, miracles, 
and actions of Jesus Christ during the whole of his 
ministry (iv.-ix. 50); 5. containing an account of our 
Saviour’s last journey to Jerusalem, with all the cir- 
cumstances relative to his passion, death, resurrection, 
and ascension (ix. 51-62, x.-xxiv.) The style of this 
gospel is pure, copious, and flowing. and bears a consid- 
erable resemblance to that of his great master Paul. 
From his medical knowledge he has described, with 
singular accuracy and skill, the various diseases which 
he had occasion to notice. With regard to the time 
when this gospel was written, some difference of opinion 
exists, but the majority of critics are now agreed in 
judging it to have been about the year 63 or 64. 

Lu'k ens, in Illinois, a township of Lawrence co. ; pop. 
about 1,800. 

Luke’-warm, a. [A. S. wlaco, warm, tepid, slack; 
wlacian, to be or make warm or tepid.) Moderately 
warm; tepid.— Not ardent ; not zealous ; cool; indifferent. 

Luke’warmly, adv. With moderate warmth.—With 
indifference. 

Luke’warmness, n. State or quality of being luke- 
warm; a mild or moderate heat. — Indifference ; want 
of zeal or ardor; coldness 

Lull, v. a. pan. lulle; Ger. lullen ; Lat. lallo, to sing 
lullaby.] To sing to, as a nurse to a child; to sing 4 
lullaby to; to quiet; to compose; to cause to rest. 

—v.n. To subside; to cease: to become calm. 

—n. Power or quality of soothing. — A season of quiet 
or cessation, as of wind, &c. 

Lullaby, n. A song to lull or quiet babes; that which 
soothes or disposes to slumber. 

Luller, n. person who lulls, 

Lully, or Lalli, Jean BAPTISTE, (lool’le,) a musical 
composer, B. at Florence, 1634. Having discovered a 
passionate fondness for music when quite a child, he 
was sent to Paris in his 12th or 14th year, to be page to 
Mdlle de Montpensier. He rose rapidly, till he obtained 
the appointment of musician to the court; and, in 1670, 
was made joint director of the French opera, which 
situation he filled till his decease. Z. contributed much 
to the improvement of French music, composed 19 
operas, and was much admired by his contemporaries. 

Lully, Raymonp, a great theurgist and philosopher of 
the Middle Ages, was of Catalonian descent, and was B. 
at Palma, the cap. of Majorca, 1235. He commenced 
life as a courtier and man of pleasure, but was converted 
when about 30 years of age to the religious life, chiefly 
by the exhortations of a married lady, to whom he had 
. the most ardent devotion. For about 10 years, 

265-1275, he lived more or less ina solitary place, and 
became the subject of remarkable ecstasies and visions 
— the end being, that his prayers for wisdom to convert 
the heathen were answered, he says, by a singular illu- 
mination of his mind, in which the principles of things 
became manifest to him. In this light, with the aid of 
his investigations in Arabian philosophy, he conceived 
a new system of dialectics, which may be consulted in 
his Ars Generalis Ultima, first published 1480; the Ars 
Brevis, published 1481; and the Arbor Scientia, 1482. 
The first of these (of which the second is an abridged 
method) proposes a universal art, or science of sciences, 
in the principles of which all others are supposed to be 
comprehended, and by the aid of which L. maintained 
they could all be demonstrated. The general object of 
all his works is to dernonstrate, by an infallible method, 
all the primary truths of religion; and they embrace 
in their scope, the physical and metaphysical sciences, 
and, as a necessary consequence, the doctrines of the 
alchemists, who claim K. L. as one of their greatest 
masters. Disappointed after the most indefatigable 
efforts to procure the adoption of his system, R. L. em- 
barked for Tunis, to commence his apostleship single- 
handed, and there, it is believed, he found the death of a 
martyr, 1315. 

Lum, n. The chimney of a cottage. (Local Eng.) 

Lu'machel, Lumachel'la, n. [It. lumachella; Fr. 
lumachelle.] (Min.) Shell marble; the fragments hav- 
ing a pearly lustre, it is sometimes termed fire marble. 
The finest specimens are from the lead mines of Blei- 
berg, in Carinthia. 

e a. Pertaining or relating to lum- 
bago. 

Lumba'go, n. [Lat. from lumbi, the loins.] ( Med.) See 
RHEUMATISM. 

Lum’bal, a. The same as LUMBAR. 

Lum’bar, a. [Lat. lumbus, a loin.) Pertaining to or 
near the loin. 

L. Abscess, ( Med.) One of the largest and most serious 
collections of matter to which the body & liable. L., 
sometimes called psoas abscrss, is a collection of pus 
formed in the L. region of the abdomen, adjoining the 
spine, which, burrowing under the psoas muscle, after 
a long period of exhanstion and suffering, at length 
points at the groin, where, when opened, an immense 
amount of matter is occasionally discharged. 

Lumber, n. Anything useless or cumbersome, or 
things bulky and thrown aside as of no use. 

—Logs to be sawed, or timber sawed or split for use, as 
beams, joists, planks, boards, shingles, laths, &c.— Wor 
cester. (U. S.) 

0 95 To fill with lumber.— To heap together in dis 
order. 

—v. n. To move heavily, as if burdened by one’s own bulk. 
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—To cut or procure logs in the forest, to ve made into 
lumber or timber, — Chandler. 

Lum ber, in Pennsylvania, a township of Clinton co.; 
pop. abt. 300. 

Lumber City, in Georgia, a village of Telfair co., 
abt. 100 m. S. S. E. of Milledgeville. 

Lumber City, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
Clearfield co. 

Lum ’berer. Lum'berman, n. One employed in 
procuring lumber from the forest. (U. S.) 

Lum ’‘berland, in New York, a post-township of Sulli- 
van co.; pop. abt. 1,800, 

Lum ’berport, in W. Virginia, a post-village of Har- 
rison co., abt. 210 m. N.W. of Richmond, Virginia. 

Lumber River, rises near the N.E. corner of Rich- 
moud co., N. Carolina, and flowing S. E. through Robeson 
co,, turns S. W., and entering S. Carolina, joins the Little 
Pedee in Marion co. 

Lum ber-room, n. A room or place for useless 
articles or lumber. 

Lum ’berton, in N. Carolina, a village of Gates co., 
abt. 25 m. W. by N. of Gatesville. 

—A post-village, cap. of Robeson co., abt. 91 m. S S. W. of 
Raleigh; pop. abt. 2,500, 

Lumberton, in New Jersey, a past village and port 
of entry of Burlington co., abt. 2 m. S. of Mount Holly. 
It has an active trade, and several manufactories. Pop. 
abt. 2,500. 

Lumberton, in Ohio, a post-village of Clinton co., 
abt. 70 m. S. W. of Columbus. 

Lum ber ville, in New York, a P. O. of Delaware co. 

Lum'berville, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
Bucks co. 

Lum’bric, n. [Fr. lombric; Lat. lumbricus.] A worm. 

Lam/’brieal, a. [Fr. lombrical; It. lumbricale.] Re- 
sembling an earth-worm. 

L. muscles. ( Anat.) Small muscles of the hand which 
assist in bending the fingers; — so called from having 
the form of a worm. 

En. A lumbrical muscle. 

Lumbri'cidex, n. pe [From Lumbricus.] (Zodl.) The 
Earth-worm, a family of Annelides, of which the com- 
mon earth-worm (Lumbricus terrestris) (Fig. 1649) may 
be given forthe type. Its outward appearance is a body 
composed of numerous narrow rings closely approxi- 
mated to each other: the color of the body is reddish or 
purplish; of a cylindrical form, somewhat pointed at the 
anterior extremity, and usually a little flattened at the 
tail. It is without the organs of sight. The organs of 
motion consist of a double row of bristles runuing down 
the lower surface of the body, and which are capable of 
being withdrawn within small hollows when not in use. 
The mouth is unarmed, and the intestine runs straight 
through the body. The vascular system consists of two 
longitudinal vessels running along the ventral and 
dorsal regions of the body, and united by numerous 
branches. The blood is red. Like the leeches, this 
worm is furnished with ciliated canals, which have 
been supposed to serve as organs of respiration; but 
their real destination appears to be still uncertain. As 
far as relates to its appearance above the ground, the 
earth-worm may be regarded as a nocturnal animal. 
In the night, and at early morning, hundreds may be 
seen in localities where, during the 
daytime, not one is to be seen. 

They are of immense utility in im- 

proving the soil. The organs of 

the earth-worm’s locomotion pre- 

vent its moving backwards, while 

the expansion of the rings, as it 

contracts the anterior segments 

and draws forward the hinder 

parts, widens-a passage for it 

through the earth, whose particles 

were close together before. They 

are thus, in their multitudes, of 

incalculable utility in constantly 

loosening and stirring the soil, and 

accumulating on the surface those 

little hillocks of earth known as 

“worm-casts.” On this subject, 

Mr. Charles Darwin, who seems to 

have given it long and careful at- 

tention, remarks :—‘“ The burrow- 

ing of earth-worms is u process ex- 

ceedingly useful to the gardener 

and agriculturist; and these uni- 

mals are far more beneficial to man 

in this way than they are injurious 

by devouring the vegetables set in © 

the soil. They give a kind of un- Fig. 1649. 

der-tillage to the land, performing, EARTH-WORM, 

the tome below ground that the e 

spade does above the garden, and 4, earth- 1 

the plough for arable land, and fur ait Dr 
loosening the earth so as to render bristles are also 
it permeable to air and water. It shown; c. egg, con- 

has been shown, too, that they will taining two young: d, 

even add to the depth of the soil, S from 

covering barren tracts with a layer j 

of productive mould. Thus, in fields which have been 

overspread with lime, burnt marl, or cinders, these sub- 

stances are in time covered with finely divided soil, well 
adapted to the support of vegetation. That this result, 
which is commonly attribnted by the farmers to the 

“working down’ of the materials in question, is really 


due to the action of the earth-worms, appears from the 
fact that in the soil thus formed large numbers of worm- | 


casts may be distinguished. These are produced by the 
digestive process of the worms, which take into their 


intestinal canal a large quantity of the soll through 
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which they burrow, extract from it the greater part of 
the vegetable matter it may contain, and eject the rest 
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called from its horn-like appearance, luna being the 
term by which the old chemists designated silver. 


in a finely divided condition. In this manner a field | Lu’macy, n. [Lat. luna, the moon.) (Law.) “A 


manured with marl has been covered in the conrse of 
80 years with a bed of earth averaging 13 inches in 
thickness.” Besides their usefulness in the manner 
above described, the earth-worms are of importance us 
food for birds, fish, &c. Their value as bait for fishes is 
well known to every angler. The power of reproducing 
parts after mutilation is very great in this animal, as in 
the whole of the order. It is generally supposed that 
the earth-worm may be propagated by division; but 
this scarcely appears to be the case. It is s id, how- 
ever, that if it be divided across the middle, the part 
bearing the head will develop a new tail, although the 
tail will soon die; and that if the head be cut off, the 
body will form a new head; but it appears that both 
portions never survive the mutilation. 

Lumbric’iform, a. [Lat. lumbricus, a worm, and 
Jorma, form.) Shaped like a worm. 

Lum’bricus, n. [Lat, a worm.) (Zodl.) The typical 
genus of the LuMBRICIDA, q. v. 

Lu’minary, n. [Fr. luminaire, from Lat. lumen, lu- 
minis, light, for lucmen, from lucen, to shine.) Any body 
that gives light, but chiefly one of the celestial orbs, — 
One who illustrates any subject, or enlightens mankind, 

Luminiferous, a. Producing light; luminous; lu- 
ciferous. 

Luminos'ity, n. State or quality of being luminous; 
luminousness. 

Luminous, a. [Lat. luminosus, from lumen, luminis.] 
— Shining ; emitting light; illuminated. — Bright; shin- 


ing; as, luminous colors. — Figuratively, clear; lucid ; 
perspicuous. 

Lu’minously, adv. With brightness or clearness. 

Lu’minousness, n. Quality of being luminous; 
brightness; clearness; perspicuity. 

Lump, u. [Ger., Dan., and Sw. klump; Icel. xlumpr, a 
muss, a lump.) A small mass of matter of no definite 
shape.— A mass of things blended or thrown together 
without order or distinction. — A cluster; a galaxy. 


—v.a. To throw into a mass; to unite in a body or sum 


without distinction of e 20 take in the gross. 

Lum’per, n. One who lumps;—a laborer employed 
to load or unload a ship. — Ogilrie. 

Lump '’fish, n. (Ger. and Du. lump; It. and Sp. lompo.| 
(Zool.) A malacopterygious fish, the different species 
of which compose the family Cyclopteride. It derives 
its name from the clumsiness of its form, its height be- 
ing about half its length, and its thickness about half 
its height. The names Lumpsucker and Cock-paddle are 
also given to it. These fish are very remarkable for 
tbe manner in which their ventral fins are arranged. 


Fig. 1650. — Lumprisn, (Cyclopterus lumpus.) 
They are united by a membrane go as to form a kind of 
oval and concave disc, by means of which they are en- 
abled to adhere with great force to any substance to 
which they apply themselves. This, the largest of 
the genus, sometimes weighs seven pounds. The 
back is arched and sharp, of a blackish color, varie- 
gated with brown; the body is covered over with sharp, 
black tubercles, and on each side there are three rows 
of large bony scales, and another on the buck. The 
great resort of this species is on the northern seas, about 
the coast of Greenland. It is also caught in many parts 
of the British seas during the spring season, when it 
approaches the shore for the purpose of depositing its 
spawn. In the northern seas great numbers of them 
are devoured by the seals, who swallow all but the 
skins, quantities of which, thus emptied, are scen float- 
ing about in the spring months; and it is said that the 
spots where the seals carry on their depredations can 
be readily distinguished by the smoothness of the water. 
Its power of adhesion is truly wonderful. Pennant says, 
“That on placing a fish of this species, just caught, into 
a pail of water, it fixed itself so firmly to the bottom, 
that on taking it by the tail, the whole pail by that 
means was lifted, though it held some gallons, and that 
without removing the fish from its hold.” 
Lump/‘ing, a. Bulky; heavy; in a mass or lump. 
Lump'ish, a. Like a lump; heavy; gross; bulky ;— 
hence, dull; inactive. 


|Lump/‘ishly, adv. Heavily; with dulness. 


Lump'ishness, n. State or quality of being lump- 

ish; heaviness; dulness; stupidity. 

Lump'kin, in Georgia, a N. co.; area, abt. 460 sq. m. 
Rivers. Chestatee and Etowah rivers, Surface, much 
diversified, the Blue Ridge forming the N. W. border; 
soil, in some parts very fertile. Min. Gold in consid- 
erable quantities, besides copper, silver magnetic iron, 
lead, and granite. Cap. Dahlonega. 

—A post-village, cap. of Stewart co., abt. 160 m. S. W. of 
Milledgeville, : 

Lum p’‘kin’s Creek, in Georgia, enters Flint River 
in Dooly co. 

Lump'sucker. n. (Z.) The same as LUMPFISH. 

Lump’y, a. Full of lumps or small compact masses. 

Lu’na, n. [Lat.] The moon. 

Lund cornea, (chem.) Fused chloride of silver; so 
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lunatic,” says Blackstone, “ is one that hath had under- 
standing, but by disease, grief, or other accident, hath 
lost the use of his reason; he is, indeed, properly, one 
that hath lucid intervals, sometimes enjoying his senses, 
and sometimes not, and that frequently depending upon 
the change of the moon.” The common belief in the 
connection between the accessions of madness and the 
phases of the moon, from which the name is derived, has 
long since been exploded; and in medical science, the 
terms of insanity and mental alienation have taken the 
place of lunacy, but in law it is still a common term, 
and is applied to all persons of unsound mind and inca- 
pable of managing their own affairs. Some law-writers 
prefer the phrase non compos mentis (Lat., not of sound 
mind) as a generic appellation to include the various 
conditions of mental disease, as ſutuity, and the English 
equivalent of unsound mind, is also sometimes em- 
ployed; but Z. is still the ordinary term, and may be 
fitly taken as the title under which to treat of the legal 
relations of insanity (which, physiologically, has been 
already treated under Insanity). In the United States 
it belongs to the legislature to exercise a protective 
authority over idiots and lunatics. The statutes of the 
different States provide that such persons may be put 
under guardianship; and if a competent judicature have 
found the fact of L. in the prescribed mode, and have 
appointed a guardian, the fact of L. is held to be con- 
clusively proved. Until the contrary be shown, either 
upon an inquisition of L., or upon special testimony in 
a given case, every man is presumed to be of sane mind, 
Persons of insane mind may inherit or succeed to land, 
or personal property, but they cannot be executors or 
administrators, or make a will, or bind themselves by 
contract, An insane person is competent to purchase, 
and also to retain what he purchases; but he cannot be 
compelled to retain it; the transaction (if found to be 
disadvantageous to him) being liable to subsequent 
voidance on account of his insanity. In criminal cas 
L. are not chargeable for their own acts, if committ 
when laboring under defect of understanding, not even 
for treason itself. By the common law, if a man in his 
sound memory commits a capital offence, and before 
arraignment for it becomes mad, he ought not to be 
arraigned for it, because he is not able to plead with 
thut caution that he ought; if after he has pleaded he 
should become mad, he shall not be tried; for how can 
he make his defence? If after he be tried and found 
guilty, he loses his senses before judgment, judgment 
shall not be pronounced; and if after judgment he be- 
comes of non-sane memory, execution shall be stayed; 
for; peradventure, he might have alleged something to 
stay judgment or execution. It is not, however, every 
kind or degree of insanity that will exempt a man from 
responsibility for his act; and in general, a purtial un- 
soundness will form no excuse. But the entire law on 
this subject is in a painful state of uncertainty, and it is 
impossible to lay down any general rules as to what 
may be regurded as partial or perfect insanity, or what 
degree of insanity will exculpate a man from his acts, 
Generally speaking, however, if it is of such a nature 
as to render the person incapable of exercising self-con- 
trol, he will not be held responsible. 

Lu’nar, a. [Lat. lunaris, from luna, the moon] Per- 
taining to the moon. — Measured by the revolutions of 
the moon; resembling the moon; orbed. 

L. bone. (Anat.) One of the bones of the wrist. 

L. caustic. (Chem.) A term applied to nitrate of silver, 
cast in sticks, and used by surgeons for cauterizing pur- 
poses. A great improvement has been lately made in 
its manutacture by melting with it a certain proportion 
of chloride of silver, which has the effect of rendering 
the stick flexible instead of brittle. 

L. cycle. (Calendar.) The period of time after which 
the new moons return on the same days of the year. 

L. distance. (Naut.) The distance of the moon from 
the sun, or from a fixed star or planet, by means of 
which the longitude of a place is found. 

L. evective.( Astron.) A term applied to an inequal- 
ity in the longitude of the moon, caused by the disturb- 
ing force of the sun. Its occurrence depends on the 
variable eccentricity of the lunar orbit and the movable 

ition of the apsides. The discovery of lunar evection 
Je attributed to Ptolemy, the celebrated astronomer of 
Alexandria, 

L. method. (Astron. and Naut.) The method of de- 
termining the longitude of a place or ship by the 
operation of lunar distance. 

L. month. (Astron.) The time in which the moon 
completes a revolution about the earth, and returns to 
the same position relatively to some celestial body, or 
point in space, with which her motion is compared. But 
the moon’s period may be determined in relation to 
several objects — as the sun, the equinoxial points. a 
fixed star, the perigee or nodes of her orbit ; and accord- 
ingly there are as many different lunar months as there 
are assumed points of comparison, provided these pointa 
have different motions in the heavens. I. The proper 
lunar month is the same as the lunation or synodic 
month, and is the time which elapses between two con- 
secutive new or full moons, or in which the moon re- 
turns to the same position relatively to the earth and 
sun. — 2. The periodic month, or synodic month, is the 
revolution with respect to the movable equinox. — 3. 
The sidereal month is the interval between two succes- 
sive conjunctions with the same fixed star.—4. The 
anomalistic month is the time in which the moon returns 
to the same point (for example, the perigee or apogee) 
of her movable elliptic orbit. — 5. The nodical month js 
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the time in which the moon accomplishes a revolution 
with respect to her nodes, the line of which is also 
movable. — The exact mean lengths of these different 
Junar mouths are as follows: 
h. 

Synodic month, 12 

Tropical month,. . 7 

Sidereal mouth, . A 7 43 

Anomatlistic month, £ 27 13 138 

Nodical month, S À 27 5 5 3500 

L. year, (Calendar.) The period of twelve sy nodie 
lunar months, containing consequently 354 days; the 
lunar months in the calendar being alternately 29 and 
30 days. The exact period of 12 lunar months is 354 
days, S hours, 48 min., 34 sec.; so that the lunar year of 
the calendar requires to be adjusted by intercalation 
every third year. 

Lunaria, u. [Lat. luna, the moon; from the broad, 
round silicles.] (Bot.) A genus of European plants, 
order Brassicaceae. L. rediviva, the Perennial Satin 
Flower, or Honesty, is a handsome perennial, with light 
purple flow L. biennis, Honesty, is a large hairy 
pleut with lilac-colored flowers. 

Luna’‘rian, n. An inhabitant of the moon. 

Lu’nary, n. (Bot.) See LUNARIA. 

—a. Lunar; pertaining to the moon; resembling or 
measured by the moon. 

Lu‘nate, L ated, a. [Lat. lunatus, from luna.] 
(B-t.) Formed like a half-moon ; cresceut-shaped. 

Lunatic. a. [Fr. lunatique; Lat lunaticus, from luna.) 
Affected by a species of madness, formerly supposed to 
be influenced by the moon; mad; insane; demented; 
crazy. 

n. A person affected by insanity; a madman. 

L. asylum. A hospital for insane persons. 

Luna'tion, n. [L. Lat lunatio, from Lat luno, lunatus, 
from luna.) A lunar month; the time from one new 
moon to the next, 

Lunch. n. [Probably corrupted from O. Eng. noonshun, 
the refreshment taken at noon, when laborers desist from 
work to shun the heat.) A slight repast between break- 
fast and dinner: a luncheon, 

—A place for taking a luncheon; an cating-house, 

u. u. To take a lunch. 

Luncheon, (%,) n. 
breakfast and dinner; a lunch. 

Lund. %.) u town of Sweden, prov. of Malme, 20 
m. N Mam, and 24 m, E. of Copenhagen; Lat. 
65° 42’ 26“ N., Lon. 139 12’ 42“ E. It is chietly noted for 
its university, founded in 1666, and containing u library 
of 50,000 vols. and 1,000 MSS. Manuf. Woollen cloth 
and tobacco; and it has also tanneries, sugar refineries, 
and some foreign trade. Pop. 10,255. 

Lund Island, an island lying at the mouth of the 
Bristol Chaunel, abt. 10 m. from Hartland Point. It is 
defended, except on its E. side, by lofty rocks, and has a 
light-house. Formerly it was a noted stronghold of 
pirates. 

Lundy's Lane, a locality in prov. of Ontario, near the 
Falls of Niagara. Here, July 25, (S14, an obstinate and 
undecisive engagement was fought between an Ameri- 
can force, numbering 3,000 men, under Gen, Brown, and 
a body of abt. 4,000 British troops commanded by Gen. 
Drummond. The loss of the Americans was 743 men; 
that of the British 878 men. In this battle, fought 
against the best disciplined English soldiers, the troops 


m. 
44 


A meal taken between 


of Brown fought with a valor which did much to dis- 
abuse the country of the idea, then prevalent, that 
American troops could not cope with the trained veter- 
ans of Europe. 

Lune, n. [Lat. luna, the moon.) (Geom.) That por- 
tion of the surface of a sphere which is inclosed between 
two great circles, 

Lune. (lune.)a river in England, rising in Westmore- 
laud co.. and running throu:zh Lancaster co., falling 
inte the Irish Sea at Sunderland Point. It is 50 miles 
long. 

Luneburg, (lo'ne-boorg,) n dist. ef Prussia, prov. of 
Hanover, formerly a principality of the German empire, 
on the Elbe, and furming part of the N.W. frontier of 
Hanover; area, 4.355 sq. m. Rivers. The Elbe, Aller, 
Ilmenan, Oker, Jetze, and the Fuhr. Pop. 381,712. 

Luneburg, a town of Prussia, prov. of Hanover, in a 
dist. of same name, on the Ilmenau, 67 m. N. E. of Han- 
over, and 27 S.E. of Hamburg. It is inclosed by walls 
and entered by 6 gates. The streets ure dark and nar- 
row. Manuf. Woollen, cotton, and linen goods, tobacco, 
paper, &c It has also a large trade in horses, and a 
transit trade between Hamburg aud the Elbe. Fop. 
15.691. 

Lunel, (/oo-nel’,) a town of France, dept. of Herault, 
14 m. E. X. E. of Montpellier. Its territory produces the 
best quality of Muscadel wine. Pop. 7.400. 

Lu'nenburg. a S E. co. of Nova Scotia, bordering on 
the Atlantic Ocean ; area, about 600 sq. m. Rivers. Le 
Have River, and numerous smaller streams, Surface, 
broken ; soil, in some parts fertile. The coast is deeply 
indented with bays and inlets, of which Margaret's Bay 
and Mahone Bay are the largest, Cap, Lunenburg. 
Pop. (1951), 28,3. 

—A seaport-town, cap. of the above co., abt. 45 m. W. S. W. 
of Halifax. The harbor affords excellent anchorage, 
and at the entrance is a light-house exhibiting 2 lights, 
one revolving, and 30 feet above the other, It is some- 
times called MALAGUASH, 

Lu nenburg. in Massachusetts, a post-township of 

cester ch.: pop. about 1,500. 

Lunenburg. in Vermont. a post-village and township 

of Essex co.. nbont 45 m, E. N. E. of Moutpelier; pop. of 


township wbout 1,400. 
Lunenburg, in Virginia, a 8.S.E. co.; area, abt. 370 
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sq.m. Rivers. Nottaway and Meherrinrivers. Surface, 
uneven; soil, fertile. Cup. Lunenburg Court- House. 
Pop. (1850), 11,535. 

Lu’‘nenburg Court-House, in Virginia, a post- 
village, cap. of Lunenburg co., about 91 m. S. W. of Rich- 
mond. 

Lunette’, n. [Fr., from Lat. luna.) A kind of convex- 
concave lens, used for spectacles.—A felt pad or blinker 
to cover the eyes of a vicious horse. 

(Furriery.) A horse-sloe without a sponge. 

(forty) A detached work consisting of two faces 
and two flanks. It is especially applicable to the de- 
fence of a fortress when its faces can be directed su that 
its glacis can receive flank detence from the fortress, or 
other detached works within moderate range. It is in 
general the best form of detached work. 

(Arch.) An aperture for the admission of lightin a 
concave ceiling. 

Luneville, (/oon’veel,) a town of France, department 
of Meurthe, on the Vezouze, near its junction with the 
Meurthe, 16 miles S. E. of Nancy. Manuf. Cotton and 
worsted goods, embroidery, and earthenware. L. is 
noted for the treaty concluded here in 1501, between 
France and the German Confederation, by which the 
former acquired the territory on the left bank of the 
Rhine. Zop. 17,000. 

Lu'ney’s Creek, in W. Virginia, a post- village of 
Grant co. 

Lung, n. [A. S. lungen; D. long; Fris., Ger., and Dan. 
lunye; Icel. lúnga; Sansk. lagan, light. Bee Lic urs. 
(Anat.) One of the 2 large conical bodies placed one in 
each of the 2 lateral cavities of the chest, and separated 
from each other by the heart and large vessels, and by 
two layers of the pleura, which form the mediastinum, 
or median partition. They occupy by far the larger 
portion of the cavity of the chest, and during life ac- 
curately adapt themselves to its varying dimensions. 
Each lung is invested by an exceedingly delicate serous 
membrane, termed the pleura. Each pleura forms an 
independent shut sac quite distinct from the other, in- 
closing the correspondiug luug as far as its root, aud 
then reflected Lack upon the inner surface of the thorax, 
The portion investing the surface of the lung is called 
the pleura pulmonalis, while that which lines the inner 
surface of the chest is culled the pleura custalis, The 
root is that part of the lung which is connected to the 
heart and the trachea; being formed by the bronchial 
tube, the pulmonary artery and veins, the bronchial 
arteries and veins, &c.; all of which are inclosed by a 
reflection of the pleura. Each lung is of conical shape, 
with a broad, concave base resting upon the convex 
surface of the diaphragm. The apex forms a blunted 
point, which extends into the root of the neck about an 
inch above the level of the first rib. The outer, or tho- 
racic, 5u % is smooth, convex, and of considerable ex- 
tent, corresponding to the form of the cavity of the chest, 
and of greater depth behind than in trout. The inner 
surface is flattened or concave, presenting in front u 
depression corresponding to the convex surface of the 
pericardium, and behind a deep fissure (the ilum pul- 
monis) which gives attachment to the root of the lung. 
The posterior border is obtuse or rounded, and is re- 
ceived into the deep groove tormed by the ribs at the 
side of the vertebral column. ‘The anterior border is 
thin and sharp, and overlaps the front of the pericardium, 
The anterior portion of the right lung corresponds to 
the medium line of the sternum, and is in contact with 
its fellow, the pleurw being interposed, as low as the 
fourth costal cartilage, below which they are sepurated 
by an irregularly shaped interval formed at the expense 
of the left lung. Each lung is divided into two lobes, a 
lower and an upper, by a loug and deep fissure, which 
commences upon the upper portion of the posterior bor- 
der of the lung, about 3 inches from the apex, and ex- 
tends obliquely downwards, and forward to the lower 
part of the anterior border, penetrating nearly to the 
root of the organ. The upper lobe is smaller than the 
lower, and is conical, with an oblique base, while the 
lower lobe is more or less quadrilateral. In the right 
lung, the upper lobe is partially divided by a second and 
shorter fissure, extending from the middle of the prin- 
cipal fissure forwards aud upwards to the anterior mar- 
gin of the organ, and marking off a small triangular 
portion, called the middle lobe. The right lung has 
thus three lobes, and is larger and broader than the left. 
The weight of the lungs varies much, according to the 
quantity of blood, mucus, or serous fluid that they may 
contain; but in general they are found to be between 
36 and 42 ounces,—the right lung being about two 
ounces heavier than the left. The lungs are heavier 
in the male than in the female, being in the former in 
proportion to the body as 1 to 87, in the latter as 1 to 43. 
The substance of the lung is of a light, porous, spongy 
texture, and when healthy, is buoyant in water; but in 
the foetus, before respiration has taken place, and also 
in cases of congestion or consolidation from disease, the 
entire Inngs, or portions of them, will sink in that fluid, 
The specific gravity of a healthy lung after death varies 
from 345 to 746, water being 1,000. At birth the lungs 
are ofa pinkish-white color; but as life advances they 
become darker, and are mottled or variegated with 
patches of a dark slate-color, assuming at length a dark 
black color. The pulmonary tissue is endowed with 
great elasticity, in consequence of which the lungs col- 
lapse by atmospheric pressure, when the thorax is 
opened, to about 14 of their bulk. The lungs are com- 
posed of an external or serous coat, a sulserous areolar 
tissue. and the pulmonary substance. The serous coat 
is derived from the pleura, as already mentioned, be- 
neath which isa thin layer of subserous areolar mem- 
brane, containing a large proportion of elastic fibres, 
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It invests the entire surface of the lung, and extends in- 
wards between the lobules, The substance of the lung 
itself is composed of numerous small lobules, which, al- 
though closely connected together by an jnterlobular 
areolar tissue, are quite distinct from one another, aud 
are easily separable in the foetus. These lobules are of 
various sizes, those on the surtace being large, and of a 
pyramidal form, with the base turned toward the sur- 
face; those in the interior being smaller, and of various 
forms. Each lobule may be regarded as n lung in minia- 
ture, the same elements entering into its composition 
as go to form the lung itself. Euch is composed of one 
of the ramifications of the bronchial tube and its termi- 
nal air-cells, of the ramifications of the pulmonary and 
bronchial vessels, lymphatics and nerves; all bein, 
connected together by areolar fibrous tissue. En 
bronchus, on entering the substance of the Jung, divides 
and subdivides dichotomously throughout the entire 
organ, Sometimes three branches arise together; and 
occasionally small lateral branches are given off from 
the sides of a main trunk. Each of the smaller divisions 
of the bronchi enters a pulmonary lobule, and again 
subdividing, ultimately terminates in the intercellular 
pissages and uir-cells of which the lobule is composed. 
Alter entering the sulistance of the lobules, each lobular 
bronchial tube is suid to divide and subdivide from four 
to nine times, according to the size of the lobule, dimin- 
ishing in size until they attain a diameter of 1-50th 
to 1-30th of an inch, when they become changed in 
structure, lose their cylindrical form, and are coutinued 
ouwards as irregular intercellular passages through the 
substance of the lobule. Within the lungs, the bronchial 
tubes are not flatteued behind like the bronchi and 
trachea without, but form completely circular tubes. 
The air-cells are small polyhedral alveolar recesses, sep- 
arated from each other by thin septa, and communicating 
freely with the intercellular passages. They vary from 
1-200th to 1-70th of an inch in diameter, and are larger on 
the surface than in the interior. The pulmonary artery 
conveys the venous blood to the lungs. It divides and 
subdivides into branches, which accompany the bron- 
chial tubes, and terminates in a dense capillary network 
upon the walls of the intercellular passages and nerves, 
From this network, the radicles of the pulmonary veins 
arise, and, coalescing into large branches, at length ac- 
company the arteries and return the blood, purified by 
its passage, through the capillaries to the heart. In 
their course through the lung. the branches of the pul- 
monary artery are usually found above and in front of 
a bronchial tube, and the vein below. The pulmonary 
arteries and veins differ from the same vessels in other 
parts of the body, inasmuch as the former convey dark 
blood, the latter red blood. The pulmonary veins are 
also destitute of valves. The bronchial arteries and 
veins are much smaller than the pulmonary vessels, 
and are designed for the nourishment of the substance 
of the lungs. The lungs are supplied with nerves 
from the pulmonary plexuses, formed chiefly by the par 
vagum, together with filaments from the sympathetic. 
The absorbents are deep-seated and superficial. They 
puss to the bronchial glauds at the roots of the lungs, 
and then proceed partly to the thoracic duct on the left 
side, and partly to a corresponding vessel on the right. 
The lungs are the great organs of respiration. The air 
passes through the bronchial tubes until it reaches the 
minute air-cells, on the walls of which the blood cir- 
culates in a network of capillaries in such a way that it 
is brought into immediate connection with the atmos- 
pheric air, which is drawn in by each iuspiration. In 
the act of breathing, the capacity of the chest is in- 
creased Ly the action of certain muscles, when the air 
rushes in to fill the vacuum, and expansion of the lungs 
takes place; and then, the muscular movement ceasing, 
the ribs, by their weight and elasticity, contract and 
force out the nir. From fifteen to twenty-two is the 
average number of respirations in a minute; but this 
number may be very greatly increased by excitement, 
exercise, or disease. The lobules are not all distended 
with air in ordinary inspiration, nor by the most power - 
ful efforts that can be made. Those of the upper parts 
of the lungs seem to be most filled, and are most con- 
stantly in action, The average quantity of air con- 
tained in the lungs is estimated at about 200 cubic 
inches. In each ordinary act of inspiration, or expira- 
tion, a change of from 20 to 30 cubic inches is supposed 
to take place. The lungs, from their highly-organized 
structure and their incessant exercise, are, perhaps, 
more liable to disease than any other part of the body. 
The diseases to which they are mostly liable are, in their 
first stages at least, of an inflamiuntory character, and 
are mostly produced by exposure to damp and cold, sud- 
den atmospheric changes and transitions of tempera- 
ture, want of proper nourishment, &c. The state of the 
lungs can now be ascertained with tolerable certainty 
by means of auscultation, which see. For particular 
diseases of the lungs, see ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, HÆMOP- 
TYSIS. PLEURITIS, PNEUMONIA, PHTHISIS. 

Lunge. LONGE, or ALLONGE, (lunj) n. Fr. allonge. 
( Fencing.) The third mode of attack, which is execut 
by first making the movement termed the “extension,” 
and afterwards advancing the right foot forward, as far as 
can be done with ease, towards the opponent. The right 
foot is firmly planted on the ground, the body quite erect, 
resting equally upon both legs, the height of the shoul- 
ders equal, the right thigh nearly borizontal with the 
ground, and the leg perpendicnlar. The thrust of the 
weapon proceeds from the wrist, the point of the foil 
being elevated, and advanced towards the breast of the 
adversary. 

Lunged. /n.) a. Having lungs, or the nature or 
resemblance of lungs; drawing in and expelling air, 
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eous, (lunj’us,) a. III tempered; quarrelsome ; 
(Used as an English provincialism.) 
(Med.) Having lungs attaching 


Lung, 
irritable. 

Lung’ grown, a. 
to the pleura. 

Lung less, a. Without lungs. 

Lung’ wort, (-wart,) n. (Bol.) See PULMONARIA. 

Luo‘miform, a. [Lat. luna, moon, and forma, form.) 
Moon-shuped ; resembling the moon, 

Laniso'lar, a. [Fr. lunisolaire, from Lat. luna, and 
solaris, of the sun.] (Astren.) Having reference to the 
mutual action or connection of the sun and moon.— A 
Junisolar period is that after which the eclipses again 
return in the same order. (See Cyce.) The Dionysian 
period of 532 years, formed by multiplying together the 
solar and lunar cycles of 28 and 19 years, has sometimes 
been called the lunisolar year. } 

Lun it i dal, a. Belonging or having reference to tidal 
movements dependent on the moon. 

Lun/mite, n. (in.) A variety of Phosphocalcite, or 
hydrated phosphate of copper, occurring in radiating 
fibrous matter of a beautiful emerald-green color. 

Lunt, 7. (D. lont; Ger. iunte.) The match-cord with 
which æ cannon is fired. 

Lunata, n. (Dim. of Lat. lung.] (Anat.) The white, 
semi-lunar mark at the base of the nails. : 
Lu 'r an lr, a. [From Lat. luna} (Bot.) Possessing 

the form of a new moon or crescent. i 

Lon atate, Lu'nulated, a. (Bit.) Having the 
shape ofa small crescent. 

Lun ute, n. [Fr., from Lat. N 
shuped spot on some bivalve shel 

(Geom.) See Luxx. 

Lum u let. n. (Dim. of lune, q. v.] (Zodl.) A crescent- 
shaped spot on insects, differing in color from the rest 
of the body. 

Luper’eal, a. Belonging to the Lupercalia. 

Luper’eal, n.: pl. LuPERCALIA. (Lat. dupercalis.] (Rom. 
Antiq.) A Roman festival held in honor of Pan. Augus- 
tus endeavored to restrain the license of this festival, 
which was altogether abolished in 496. 

Lupinas'’ter, n. [Lat. lupinus, lupine, and Gr. aster, 
star.] (Bol.) A species of bastard lupine. 

Lupi me, (lu/pin,) ga eal lupinus.) ( Bot.) See Lurixus. 

Li upinus, from lupus; Gr. lukos, a 
wolfish, 


(Conch.) A crescent- 
s. — Worcester. 


Lupinus, n. 
the field and € 
plants, order Fabiucee. T 
palmately 5-1é-foliate leaves. 
species are L. perennis, the Common Lupine; L. poly- 
phyllus, the Many-leaved Lupine; L. Nootkalensis, the 
Nootka-Sound Lupine; and L. arboreus, the Tree Lupine. 

Lu pous, a. Wolfish; having the characteristics ofa 
wolf. 

Lupulus, n. (Bot) See Humutus. 

Lu bes. n. [Lat., the wolf.) (Astvon.) A constellation 
of the southern hemisphere, which originally formed 
part of the constellation Centaurus, according to Aratus 
and Ptolemy. It lies to the S. of Scorpio, having Cen- 
taurus on one side of it, and Ara on the other. The 
largest star is one of the third magnitude. 

(Med.) A peculiar and malignant skin-disease which 
attacks the wings of the nose, the lips, and other parts 
of the face, slowly eating away the part by u spreading 
ulcer called lupus, or the wolf, from its chief character- 
istic ; the eating ulcer. 

Luray’, in Ind. a p. v. of Henry co., abt. 50 m. E. N. E. of 
Indianapolis. —In Ohio. a vill. of Licking co., abt. 24 m. 
k. of Columbus.—In Fa., a p.-v., on the Shenandoah 
Valley R. R., cap. of Page co., abt. 136 m. N. W. of Rich- 
mond. One mile from Luray are the celebrated caverns 
of L., resembling the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky; but 
in variety, grandeur, aud beauty said to surpass all 
other similar caves. 

Larch, (lerch,) n. (O. Fr. lourche, ourche, the game at 
tables called lurch; il demeura lourche, he was left 
in the lurch.) (Naut.) A sudden roll of a ship to 
one side.— Lee lurch, the sudden rolling of a ship to 
the lee side, — To leave in the lurch, to leave in a forlorn 

or deserted condition; to leave in a state of embarrass- 
ment, or without help or power of extrication. 
„Though thon ‘rt of a different church, 
I will not leave thee in the lurch. — Hudibras. 


v. n. To shift about: to dodge; to play tricks. 
“T myself... am fain to shuffle, to hedge, and to lurch.“ — Shake. 


—To lurk ; to lie in wait or ambush.—To roll suddenly 
to one side, as a ship in a heavy sea. 

b. a. To filch; to pilfer; to rob; to steal. — To defeat ; 
to disappoint; to frustrate. 


“This isa sure rule, that will never lurch the sincere commu- 
nleant. — South. 


Lareh’er, n. (See Lurk.] One who lies in wait or am- 
Unsh; a lurker; one who watches to steal, or to betray 
orentrap; a poacher. 

“Swift from his prey the scudding lurcher flies. — Gay. 


—A sort of hunting-dog, resemblinga mongrel greyhound, 
with pricked ears, a shaggy coat, and generally of a yel- 
lowish-white color. It runs very swiftly, so that, if it 
gets between the burrows and the rabbits, it seldom 
tic. taking them; in hunting, this is its usual prac- 

lai The lurcher is much used by poachers. 

I t. lurco, a glutton.] One who is addicted to gluttony. 
urch’-line, n. The line of a fowling-net used for 

Lurz birds. 
nerdy, Lurgy, a. Heavy; listless ; indolent. (Used 

Rave English provincialism.) 

ee n. 0. Fr. leurre, a falconer’s lure; Fr. leurre, a 
pret 3 Ger. luder, carrion, bait; Swed.-Goth. lura, to 
ice.] Something held out to call a hawk. — Any en- 
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ticement; anything that promises gratification or ad- Lu/sigmam, Guy pr. a celebrated French nobleman, 


vantage. 

„Luxury held out her lure to his superior eye.“ —Madden. 
Lure, v. n. To call a hawk or other bird or animal. 
—v.a. [Fr. leurrer.] To draw to the lure. — To attract ; 

to entice; to induce by anything which promises pleas- 
ure or profit. 

Lurgan, « town of Ireland, county of Armagh, prov. 
of Ulster, 3 m. from the S. border of Lough Neu 
and 18 WS. W. of Belfast. Manuf. Linens and muslins, 
particularly linen-diapers and damasks; also tobacco. 
Pop. 8.000. 

Lur’gan, in Pennsylvania, a township of Franklin co.; 
Pop. abt. 1,600 

Lurid, a. (Lat. luridus, from lorum, a whip, a thong 
of leather.] Sallow; wan; ghastly pale; gloomy ; dis- 
mal; overcast. 

(Bot.) Dingy-brown. 

Lurk, v.n. W. Uercian, to loiter about, to lurk.] To 
lie hid; to lie in wait or ambush; figuratively, to lie 
concealed or unperceived ; to retire from public obser- 
vation; to keep out of sight 

Lurker. u. Que who hides or lurks; one who keeps 
out of sight. 

Lurk’ing-place, n. A place where one lies in wait 
or ambush ; a hiding-place. 

Lur'ry, n. A confused heap or mass. (u.) — A jumbled 
utterance; as, a lurry of words. 

Lus, a province of Beloochistan, bounded on the S. by 
the Indian Ocean, and on its other sides by Mukran, 
Jhalawan, and Scinde; Lat. between 25° and 26° N, 
Lon, 650 30’ and 67° E. Area, 5,200 sq. m. Dese. Gen- 
erally mountainous; but fertile along the banks of its 
rivers. Ip. 60.000. 

Lusatia, (/u-sai’she-a,) an anc. prov. of N. Germany, 
with the title of a margraviate, lying between the Elbe 
and Oder, and surrounded by Brandenburg, Bohemia, 
Silesia, and a part of Saxony. It now forms a part of 
the provs. of Potsdam, Liegnitz, and Frankfort, in the 
kingdom of Prussia. 

Luscious, (Id.) a. [At laziz, sweet, full of Juice; 
lazzat, pleasures; Hind. luzzut, the sweets.) Sweet to 
excess; delicious; toothsome. 

„ Raisins keep their luscious native taste.“ — Dryden. 


—Sweet or rich, so as to cloy or nauseate; hence, fulsome, 
as flattery. — Smutty ; obscene; exotic. (k.) 

Lusciously, (/dsh’us-li,) adv. With sweetness or rich- 
ness that cloys or uanseates; in a luscious manner. 

Lusciousness, (liish'us-ness,) n. Stute or quality of 
being luscious; immoderate sweetness or richucss that 
cloys or offends. 

Lu‘sern, n. [Lat. lupus cervarius, deer-wolf.] (Zoul.) 
The lynx. 

Lush, a. 
succulent. 

“ The year grows lush in juicy stalks,” — Keats. 

Lush, n. Drink; liquor; grog; as, “he is fond of his 
lush.” (Vulgar.) 

Lu'siad, n. (Lit.) The name given to the great epic 
poem of Portugal, written by Camoéns, and published 
in 1571. As the Italians boast of ‘lasso, so do the Por- 
tuguese of Camoéus; and, indeed, the two poets were 
contemporary, but the Lusiad appeared before the Jeru- 
salem. The subject of the Lusiad is the first discovery 
of the East Indies by Vasco de Gama, an enterprise, 
splendid in its nature and extremely interesting to the 
author’s countrymen, as it laid the foundation of their 
future wealth and consideration in Europe. The poem 
opens with Vasco und his fleet appearing on the ocean 
between the island of Madagascar and the coast of 
Ethiopia. After various attempts to land on that coast, 
they are at length hospitably received in the kingdom 
of Melinda. Vasco, at the desire of the king, gives him 
an account of Europe, recites a poetical history of Por- 
tugal, and relates all the adventures of the voyage 
which bad preceded the opening of the poem This re- 
cital takes up three cantos or books, It is well imagined, 
and contains a great many poetical beauties, its only 
defect being an unreasonable display of learning to the 
African prince in frequent allusions to the Greek and 
Roman histories. Vasco and his companions afterwards 
set furth to pursue their voyage. ‘The storms and dis- 
tresses which they encounter; their arrival at Calicut 
on the Malabar coast; their reception and adventures 
iu that country, and at last their return homeward, fills 
up the rest of the poem. Both the subject and tbe in- 
cidents of the Lusiad are magnificent, and, joined with 
some wildness and irregularity, there appear in the exe- 
cution much poetic spirit, strong fancy, aud bold de- 
scription; but the machinery of the poem is pertectly 
extravagant. It consists of a singular mixture of Chris- 
tian ideas and heathen mythology, and is so conducted 
that the pagan gods appear to occupy the chief place. 
The great protector of the Portuguese is Venus, and their 
great adversary Bacchus, whose displeasure is excited 
by Vasco’s attempting to rival his fame in the Indies. 
It contains, however, some fine machinery of another 
description; as, for instance, when the genins of the 
river Ganges is made to appear to Emanuel, king of 
Portngal, in a dream, inviting him to discover its secret 
springs, and acquainting hiin that he was the monarch 
for whom the treasures of the East were reserved; and 
when the huge and monstrons phantom appeared to 
them, rising out of the sea, at the Cape of Good Hope, 
which had never been doubled by navigator before, 
menacing them for daring to explore these seas, and 
foretelling the successive calamities that were to befall 
them. This poem has been frequently translated into 
foreign tongues. ‘There are two English translations, 
one by Fanshaw, the other by Mickle. 
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[From luscious.) Full of juice and vitality; 


who went to the Holy Land ip the time of the Crusades, 
and espoused Sibylla, daughter of Amaury, king of 
Jerusalem, whom he succeeded; but he afterwards 
conceded that title to Richard I., king of England, and 
received the isle of Cyprus in return. D. 1194. 

Lusk ish, a. Somewhat inclined to laziness or indo- 
lence, 

Lusk‘ishly, adv. Lazily; indolently. 

Lust, n. [A. S., D., Flem., Ger., and Sw. lust ; Icel. and 
Dan. lyst; Sansk. lash, to desire, to seek or grasp after.) 
Longing desire; inordinate eagerness to possess or enjoy. 

“ Ring out the narrowing lust of gold.“ — Tennyson. 

—Concupiscence; carnal appetite; unlawful desire of car- 
nal pleasure; depraved affections or desires. 

“ This our court, infected with . . . epicuriam and tust.“ — Shake. 

—v. n. [A. S. lustan.) To desire ardently ; to long for; pre- 
ceding after; as, to lust after liberty. — To desire car- 
nally; to seek the gratification of sexual appetite ;— 
followed by after. —To have irregular or inordinate 
desires. 

“ The spirit that dwelleth in us lusteth to envy." — James lv. 5. 

Lust'er, n. One who lusts. 

Luster, n. See Lustre, the more correct orthography. 

Lust ful, a. Libidinous; lewd; having eager desire of 
carnal gratification ; sensual; licentions Inciting to 
lust; provoking to sensuality ; exciting carnal desire; 
as, “ lustful orgies.” — Milton. 

Lust fully, adv. With concupiscence or carnal de- 
sire; in a lustful manner. 

Lust fulness, n. State of being lustful or of having 

nal desires ; libidinonsness ; lewdness. 

Lust‘ihead, Lus'tihood, n. Vigor of the animal 
functions; corporeal ability; state or quality of being 
lusty or hearty. 

His May of youth, and bloom of lustihood.” — Shaka. 

Lust'ily, adv. With vigor of body; stoutly; heartily; 
sturdily. 

“I determine to fight lustily for him.“ — Shaks. 

Lust'iness. u. State or quality of being lusty; bodily 
vigor ; stoutness; strength; robustness ; sturdiness. 

“ Cappadocian slaves were famous for their lustiness.”” — Dryden, 

Lus'tral, a. [Lat lustralis, from lustrum, an expia- 
tory or purifying sacrifice, from lun, te atone for; Gr. 
146, to ransom, to redeem.) Used in purification, 

“ His better parts by lustral waves refin'd." — Garth. 

—Pertaining to lustrativn ; as, lustral days. 

Lus'trate. v.a. To cleanse or purify by the medium 
of a propitiatory sacrifice. — To behold; to survey; to 
view ; to examine, 

Lustra'tion, n. [Lat. lustratio, from lustrum.] Act 
or operation of making clean or pure; a cleansing or 
purifying by water. 

* By ardent pray'r, and clear luatration.“ — Prior. 
(Antiq.) Among the Greeks, L. followed the commis- 
sion of some crime, which it was to expiate. With the 
Romans it was simply an act to win the favor of the 
gods; as on fields after the crops were sown, and om 
armies before beginning a campaign, 

Lustre, (lus'ter,) n. Fr., from Lat. /ustro, to make 
light, illumine, from nero, to shine, See Luctp.] Bright- 
ners: brilliancy ; polished splendor of surface ; gloss. 

* Time adds fresh lustre to her beauty stihl.“ — Davies. 

—Splendor of birth. of deeds, or of fame; renown; dis- 
tinction. — A candlestick or candelabrum ornamented 
with pendent drops of cut-glass. 

—The space of five years. See LUSTRUM. 

Lus'treless, a. Without lustre or brilliancy; dull; 


dim. 
Lus'triecal, a. [Lat. Iustricus.] Belonging to, or em- 
ployed in, purification. 


Lus'tring. (Often corruptly written LUTESTRING,) n. 
(Fr. lustrine ; It. lustrino, from Lat. lustro.) A species 
of stont, glossy. bright silk stuff, used for ladies’ dresses, 

Lus'trous. a. Full of lustre; bright; shining; lumi- 
nous; as, lustrous eyes, 

Lus’trously, adv. In a lustrous or luminous manner. 

Lus trum. u.; pl. Lustra. [Lat. probably from luere, 
to wash or expiate.] (Roman Antiq.) A name which was 
given to each successive period of five solar years, at the 
close of which a census of the people was taken, which 
was followed by a solemn expiatory sacrifice of a sow, a 
sheep, and a bull. The sacrifice was made under the 
direction of the censor, and the animals were slain in 
the Campus Martius, or Field of Mars, near Rome, after 
having been led three times around the people that had 
assembled there to witness the ceremony. It was after- 
wards used to denote any period of five years; a man 
who had commenced his 36th year being said to have 
completed his seventh L., and to have entered on the 
eighth. After the establishment of the Julian calendar, 
and the adoption of the solar year of 365 days, the old 
Roman year of 304 days was still retained for religions 
purposes; and Niebuhr considers the Z. to mean the 
periods of time at the conclusion of which the com- 
mencement of the Roman civil and religious years 
again coincided ; six religious years of 504 days being 
just equal to five civil or solar years of 365 days. 

Lust’-stained, a. Defiled by lust; as, a lust-stained 
bed. 

Lust’-wort, n. (Bot) A species of plants, genus 
Drosera, See DROCERACE®. 

Lust’y,@. (comp. LUSTIER ; super. LUSTIEST.) [Ger. lustig; 
O. Ger. lustac.) Vigorous; strong; robust; healthful; 
hearty ; sturdy; as, a lusty fellow. 

Last noon beheld tuem full of lusty life. — Byron. 

—Full-sized; bulky; burly; large; corpulent. — Preg- 
nant; enceinte. (Used colloquially.) 

Lust‘yhood, u. Same as LUSTIHEAD, g. v. 
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Lu'sus nature. Lat, from lusus, sport, and natura, 
nature.] A sport, freak, or whim of nature; hence, au 
abortive or unnatural production, 

Latanist, Lut'enist, n. [From Lat. lutana, a lute. 
See Lutr.] A performer on the lute. (x.) 

Luta'rious, a. [Lat. lutarius, from lutum, mud.] Mud- 
colored. 

“t A scaly tortoise-shell of the lutarious kind." Cre. 
—Living in mud; having the characteristics of mud, 
Luta‘tion, u. [Fr.] Act or process of luting vessels. 
Late, n. Fr. uth; Ger. laute, from lauten, to sound. 

See Sounp. (Mas) An ancient musical instrument 
of the guitar kind, somewhat resembling in shape the 
section of a pear, and consisting of four parts: viz., the 
table; the body, which has nine or ten sides ; the neck, 
containing as 
many stops or I 2 
divisions: and 3 
the head or 
cross, in 
which the 
screws are in- 
serted. It is 
played upon 
y striking 
the strings 
with the fin- 
gers of the 
right hand, 
and regulat- 
ing the 
sounds ren 
those of the 
left. Its ori- A 
in is un- 
nown, but i 
enerally be- 1 
lieved to have Fig. 1651. 
been very an- EGYPTIAN INSTRUMENTS OF THE LUTE KIND. 
cient; it was, 
in all probability, derived from the ancient lyre. Vin- 
ceutio Galilei ascribes its invention to the English, 
among whom, according to Burney, the first author who 
mentions it is Chaucer. Until the end of the 17th cen- 
tury, a knowledge of this instrument was considered an 
almost indispensable part of a good education; after 
that time, however, it became gradually superseded by 
the guitar. It is said to have gone out of fashion from 
its being considered to occasion deformity iu ladies. 

Dv. a. To play on a lute, 

Lute, L ut' ing. u. [Lat. lutum, mud.) (Chem.) The 
eneral name for a variety of compounds used for secur- 
ing the juuctures of vessels, or protecting them from 

the action of heat. Slips of wetted bladder; linseed 
meal made into a paste with gum-water; white of e 
and quicklime; glazier’s putty, which consists of chalk 
and linseed-oil ; and fat lute, composed of pipe-clay and 
drying-oil, are useful for retaining vapors; but to with- 
stand the action of a high temperature, earthy com- 
pounds are required. Loam, ora mixture of clay and sand 
well beaten into a paste and then thinned with water, 
and spplied by a brush in successive layers to retorts, 
tubes, &c., enables them to bear a high temperature; if 
a thick coating is required, care should be taken that 
the cracks are filled up as the lute dries; a little tow 
mixed with it renders it more permanent. If the lute 
is intended to vitrify, as, for instance, to prevent the 
porosity of earthenware at high temperatures, a portion 
of borax, or red lead, may be mixed with it. 

Dv. a. To close, coat, or smear with lute, 

Lute’-backed, (-bakt,) a. Possessing a curved spine. 

Luton. a town of England, Bedford co, on the Lea, 16 
m. W.N.W. of Hertford, and 28 N. W. of London. Manuf. 
Straw hats and laces, Pop. 24,642, 

Luteocobal'tia, n. (Ciem.) See Conatt. 

Lute'tin. [The Lat. name of Paris.] (ene) An as- 
tervid discovered in 1852, by Goldschmidt. 

Lu’'teous, a. [Lat. luteus.] Of a deep golden or orange- 
yellow color. : 

Luter, n. One who performs on a lute; a lutanist. 

Luteole'ine, Lu’teoline, n. [Fr. luteoline, from 
Lat. luteolus, yellowish.) (Chem) A yellowish coloring- 

matter obtained from the wood of Reseda luteola, or 
Weld. — Brande. 

Lutescent, (-tés‘sent,) a. [From Lat. luteus, yellow.) 
Of n yellowish color; resembling yellow. 

Lute'string, n. The string of a lute. 

( Manuf.) See Lustrine, 

Luther, Martin, the leader of the German Reformation, 
u. in 1483, at Eisleben, in Lower Saxony. His father, 
Hans Luther, was a poor miner, and soon after his son 
Martin's birth, settled with his pious and industrious 
wife, Margaret, at Mansfeld. At the age of 14 he was 
sent to the school of Magdeburg, from which he re- 
moved to Eisenach, and thence to the university of 
Erfurt, (Fig. 958,) where, in 1503, he received his first 
degree, and, two years later, having obtained the degree 
of doctor of philosophy, he delivered lectures on the 
physics and efhics of Aristotle. He was destined by his 
father for the legal profession ; but the impression pro- 
duced on him by the fate of his friend Alexis, who was 
struck dead by lightning while walking by his side on 
their road from Mansfeld to Erfurt, uniting with the 
effect of his early religions education, induced him to 
devote himself to the monastic life, and he entered the 
monastery of the Augustines in 1505, submitting pa- 
tiently to all the penances which the superior of the 
order imposed upon novices. During his residence in the 
monastery he studied with great enthusiasm the writ- 
ings of St. Augustine, and passed through severe mental 
conflicts, seeking vainly guidance or consolation. In 
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1507 he was ordained priest, and in 1508 he was made 
professor of philosophy in the new university of Witten- 
berg. In this sphere of action his powerful mind soon 
showed itself; he threw off the fetters of the scholastic 
philosophy, asserted the rights of reason, and attracted 
a large number of disciples. He was called by the 
Senate to preach, and it was with very great reluctance 
and timidity that he made his first attempts in the pul- 
pit. In 1510 he visited the court of Pope Leo X., at 

ome, After his return, in 1512, he was made doctor 
in theology. His profound learning, his intimate ac- 
quaintance with the Bible, together with the fame of 
his eloquence, soon made L. known to the principal 
scholars, and esteemed as a powerful agent for the re- 
formation of the Church. Great, therefore, was the at- 
tention excited by his 95 Propositions, attixed to the 
Castle church, Wittenberg, Oct. 31, 1517, and intended 
to put an end to the sale of indulgences by the Domin- 
ican Tetzel. They were condemned as heretical and 
burnt; but neither menaces vor persuasions could in- 
duce him to recant, and he maintained the invalidity of 
indulgences, and denied the papal supremacy. In 1518 
L. had a controversy with Doctor Eck, and the same 
year met the cardinal-legate Cajetan at Augsburg. In 
1520 the Pope issued a bull of excommunication, which 
Luther publicly burnt before an immense assembly at 
Wittenberg. Luther's separation from Rome was now 
complete. Leo X. urged the new emperor, Charles V., 
to apprehend and punish the turbulent and daring her- 
etic, but by the influence of the elector of Saxony, the 
reformer’s cause was tried at Worms. On his way to 
Worms, Spalatin, apprehensive for bis safety, dispatched 
a messenger to forewarn and dissuade him from contin- 
uing his journey; but the daring champion replied, “ Gu 
tell your master, that, though there were as many devils 
in Worms as tiles upon the honse-tops, I will enter it.” 
On the 16th of April he reached this city, attired in his 
friar’s cowl ; multitades met him, and he entered it at- 
tended by two thousand persons. Before his 204 august 
judges, the emperor and his nobility, his courage did 
not fail, and he steadily appealed to the authority 
of Scripture. The result was, that Charles issued a re- 
script “against the evil fiend in human form,” “the 
fool,” “the blasphemer,” and put him under the 


Fig. 1652. — MARTIN LUTHER, 


ban of the empire. On his return from Worms, he was 
seized, at the instigation of his friend, the Elector of 
Saxony, and safely lodged in the old castle of the Wart- 
burg. The affair was made to assume an aspect of vio- 
lence, but in reality it was designed to secure him 
against the destruction which his conduct at Worms 
would perhaps have provoked. For a whole year he 
remained in this shelter, while his friends and relatives 
mourned over his absence or death. But his power- 
ful patrons had in this way provided for his safety. 
This period of forced retirement was not misspent, and 
though he had to wrestle with morbid and nervous sen- 


Fig. 1653. — LUTHER’S CHAMBER AT WITTENBERG. 


sations, produced by his confinement and sedentary life, 


he translated the New Testament into German, which | 
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was published in 1522. Leaving his Patmos, and re 
turning to Wittenberg, his undaunted energy carried 
all before it, the Reformation was ushered in, and in 
1524 Luther abandoned the monastic dress — the last 
symbol of his connection with Rome. He crashed his 
fanatical opponents in the party of the Refi 
gallantly entered the lists with Henry VIII. of England, 
and fought stoutly with Erasmus on the Freedom of the 
Will, In 1525, Luther married Catharine von Bora, a 
nun, who had escaped from a convent; on which his 
enemies accused him of immorality and impiety; but 
Luther defended his act on Scriptural — In 4529 
the emperor convened a diet at Spires, to procure aid 
from the German princes against the Turks, and to 
devise means for allaying religious disputes. In this 
assembly it was ordered that the mass should be univer- 
sally observed throughout the empire. Against this 
decree the electors of Saxony and Brandenburg, and 
other princes, entered their protest; on which account 
the reformed party acquired the name of Protestants. 
These princes then entered into a league for their mu- 
tual defence against the emperor. In 1530 was drawn 
up by Melanchthon, the Confession of Augsburg, which 
was received as the standard of the Protestant faith in 
Germany. In 1535 Luther's translation of the Bible 
into German wus published. In 1437, Luther was attacked 
with a dangerous illness, but recovered, and went on 
writing books, and laboring to promote the great work 
of reformation. The mind of Luther was ardent and 
impetuous, but honest. His manners were becoming 
his profession, and his whole life evinced a zeal for the 
discovery of truth, and the welfare of man. He wasa 
multifarious and voluminous writer ; a complete edition 
of his works, in 26 vols., was published at . in 
1833. A translation of Luther's Tuble- Tulk was pub- 
lished in London, 1849. D. 1546. 

Lutheran, a. (Eccl. Hist.) Springing from, or having 
reference to the Protestant reformer Luther; as, the 
Lutheran religion, 


—n. (Eccl. Hist.) A disciple of Luther; a member of the 


Lutheran doctrine of religion, 


Lutheranism, Lu‘therism, n. The religious 
doctrines promulgated by Martin Luther. The Luther- 
an Church professes no other rule of faith than the Holy 
Scriptures. The Confession of Augsburg (see AUGSBURG 
Conression), with Melanchthon’s defence of it, the Ar- 
ticles of Smalcald, the larger and smaller Catechisms 
of Luther, and the Formula Concordia, are erally 
received as containing the principal points of p tested 
but these books have no authority but what they derive 
from Scripture. Luther reduced the number of sacra- 
ments to two,— Baptism,and the Lord's Supper; but 
he maintained the doctrine of the real presence. He 
maintained the mass to be no sacrifice; opposed the 
adoration of the host, auricular confession, monastic 
vows, indulgences, purgatory, meritorious works, the 
worship of images, celibacy of the clergy, &c. There 
are, however, certain religious rites and institutions of 
the Roman Catholic Church which are regarded by Lu- 
therans as tolerable, and some of them as useful; as the 
distinguishing vestments of the clergy, the use of wafers 
in the administration of the eucharist, the forms of ex- 
orcism in the celebration of baptism (now in disuse), the 
private confeasion of sins, the use of images of incense, 
and of lighted tapers in their churches, with a crucifix 

n the altar. Some of these, however, are not gener- 
al, but confined to particular parts. Hence, Lutheranism 
is regarded as more nearly allied to the Koman Church 
than any other reformed system of worship. Some of 
the doctrines which were warmly maintained by Lu- 
ther are now generally abandoned by his followers; as, 
for instance, the doctrines of absolute predestination, 
human impotence, and irresistible grace, which are 80 
distinct from Lutheranism now, that they are generally 
known as Calvinistic doctrines. The Lutherans now 
maintain, with regard to the Divine decrees, that they 
respect the salvation or misery of men in consequence 
of a previous knowledge of their sentiments and charac- 
ters, and not as free and uncenditional, and as founded 
on the mere will of God. Towards the close of the 17th 
century, the Lutherans began to entertain a 
liberality of sentiment than they had before ted; 
and their teachers now enjoy an unbounded liberty of 
dissenting from the decisions of those symbols or creeds 
which were once deemed almost infallible rules of faith 
and practice, and of declaring their dissent in the manner 
they deem most expedient. The constitution of the 
Church is simple, and in every country where it is estab- 
lished, the head of the state is acknowledged as the su- 
preme visible ruler of the Church. It is governed by a 
consistory composed of divines and civilians, frequently 
appointed by the sovereign himself. The German Lu- 
therans reject episcopacy; but as the Reformation 
extended, and Sweden and Denmark embraced the Lu- 
theran faith, these countries retained the 
form of government, and are governed by bishops and 
superintendents under the authority of the sovereign. 
The forms of worship vary in different countries. Every 
country where Lutheranism prevails has its own liturgy, 
which is the rule of proceeding in all that relates te 
external worship and the public exercise of religion. 
The liturgies used in the different countries a in all 
the essential branches of religion, but differ widely on 
matters of an indifferent nature regarding which Serip- 
ture is silent. Festivals in commemoration of the t 
events of gospel history were once observed, as well as 
a few saints’ days; but these ars now suffered to pass 
almost unnoticed, At present Lutheranism is most 
powerful in Denmark and Sweden. In the Protestant 
states of Germany and in Holland the Lutheran is, upon 
the whole, the prevailing faith, though the proportion 
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of Roman Catholics is often great. In France, Russia, 
Poland, Hungary, there are also a number of Lutheran 
churches. The number of members of the Lutheran 


Church throughout the world is est. (1880) ut 50.000.000. 


Varivus attempts have been made to unite the Lutherans 
and Calvinists, but with little success, A sort of 
mechatuical union of the two churches was effected in 
Prussia in 1817, on the basis of a declaration promul- 
gate bya synod convened by royal authority at Berlin. 
The united Church forms what is known as the Eran- 
gelical Ciurch of Prussia, a Church in which the Lu- 
theram is not compelled to embrace Calvinism, nor 
the Calvinist Lutheranism, The two confessions are 
thas held within the pale of the same Church, and not 
unfrequently preached by collegiate ministersswithin 
the ssere Walls. The difference between the two systems 
are of such u nature as to have hitherto presented 
insuperzsble obstacles to an efficient union. Tue Lu- 
theran Church was introduced in the United States in 
1637, by the settlement of Swedish emigrants on the 
Dela ware river. The colony was part of a plan for n 
religious settlement, for the purpose of planting Protes- 
tang colonics in the new country, in which Gustavus 
Adolphs bal taken much interest, The missionaries 
who cane with the colony gave immediate attention to 
effects to evangelize the Indians, They translated Ln- 
ther’s Sunaller Catechisin into the native language, and 
were translating the Bible at the same time that 
Eliot Was periorming a similar work in New England. 
Previous to this settlement, a few Lutherans had settled 
with the Dutch in New Amsterdam, but met little favor 
till 1884, when, the colony having fallen into the hands 
of the English, the Duke of York gave them their first 
permission to worship publicly. But the great fonnda- 
tion Of Che Lutheran Church was luid by the German 
emigrants to Pennsylvania anl adjacent States, who 
began to come over in large numbers about 1710. Mühlen- 
berg arrived in 1742, and visiting the churches, gather- 
ing scattered members, and using other means, brought 
the Church under organization, The first synod was 
formed in 1718. There were then eleven Lutheran min- 
isters in the country, of whom six attended this meeting. 
These early Lutherans, says Professor Brown, of Gettys- 
burg, in the Biblivtheca Sacra, while adhering to the 
faith and usages of their Church,“ encouraged and 
practised the most enlarged catholicity of spirit and 
action among Evangelical churches. There were frequent 
interchanges of visits among them with ministers of 
other churches, and the meetings of their ecclesiastical 
bodies witnessed the mutual esteem in which each 
other was held. We find the must friendly relations 
existing between Lutherans, Presbyterians, Episcopa- 
lians, and others, and such names as Mühlenberg and 
Tennant and Whitefield associated in the work of the 
Lord.“ During the latter part of the last and the early 
part of this century, from various causes, the Lutheran 
Church grew but slowly, till the General Synod was 
organized in 1820. At that time there were 5 synods, 
with about 140 ministers, and 30,000 members. Four 
of these joined the General Synod. In 1823, the Synod 
of Pennsylvania, with over half the membership of the 
Church, withdrew, leaving 3 synods, 61 ministers, and 
10,000 members in the General Synod. At the begin- 
ning of the war there were nearly thirty synods con- 
nected with this body. By the loss of the Southern 
synods, and other causes, tie number was reduced to 
twenty-three in the General Synod of 1867. At that time 
the eutire strength of the Lutheran churches in the U. 
States was estimated at 44 synods, 1,725 ministers, 3,000 
congregations, and 350,000 members. One of the first 
acts of the General Synod was the establishment of the 
Theological Seminary at Gettysburg, in 1825. This gave 
the Church ministers educated within its own body, and 
was the beginning of a system of education which is 
bow carried on by means of numerous flourishing 
schools and colleges in different sections. The five or 
six Southern synods which were separated from the 
General Synod by means of the civil war, united and 
organized the“ Evangelical Lutheran General Synod 
of North America.” Since then, several synods and 
parts of synods have withdrawn from the General Synod, 
insisting on a stricter adherence to the Confession of 
Augsburg than the General Synod would enforce, and 
uniting with other synods that were not in the General 
Synod; — in all, eleven synods have organized the 
“Geuveral Council of the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in America.” The Parent Education Society of the Gen- 
eral Synod was organized in 1835; the Foreign Mission- 
ary Society in 18 F. and sustains missions in India and 
Altica; the Home Missionary Society in 1845; the 
Church Extension Society in 1853; the Historical So- 
ciety in 1845, and the Publication Society in 1851 There 
are 77 Lutheran periodicals published in the U. States, 
in English, Danish, German, Swedish, and Norwegian. 
here are also in this country 15 Lutheran theo- 
logical institutions; 18 colleges; 8 seminaries for 
males; 13 academies; 20 orphans’ homes, and 
other eleemosynary institutions, The Lutheran Al- 
nde, published xt Baltimore by T. Newton Kurtz, 
piyar for 1869 tha following statistics of the Lutheran 
5 in tho U, States: 1. 21 synods are connected with 
i © General Synod of the U. States, numbering 572 min- 
sters, 956 churches, and 86,770 communicants. 2. 12 syn- 
850 are connected with the General Synod, nambering 
ministers, 1.030 churches, and 133,296 communicants. 

s. minois are connected with the Southern General 
aha: North Amevica, numbering 120 ministers, 214 
pos “hes, and 17,112 communicants. 4. 12synodsare not 
nected with any general synod or council; they 


number 550 ministers, 982 churches, and 112,910 com- 
musicants, Grand total of the Lutheran churches in 
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1877, 2701 ministers, 4835 congregations, and 640,415 
communicants. See LUTHERANS, p. 1547. 

La’‘thern, n. (Arch.) Same as DORMER, q. v. 

Lu'thersburg, in Penna. a post-vil. of Clearfield co. 

Lu’ther’s Mills, in Penra., a P. O. of Bradford co. 

Lu'thersville, in Georgia, a post-villauge of Meri- 
wether co., abt. 100 m. W. by N. of Milledgeville. 

Lu’thersville, in N. Carolina, a village of Rowan co. 

Lu’‘ting, n. (Chem.) See Lute. 

Luton. See page 1536, Ist col. 

Lutose’, a. [Lat. lutosus.) Miry; muddy; besprent with 
clay. 

Lu tulence, n. Muddiness ; state or condition of being 
jutulent or miry. 

Lützen, (loot’sen,) a town of Prussia, prov. of Saxony, 
12 m. S. W. of Leipsic. The Swedes, commanded by Gus- 
tavus II. (Adolphus), who lost his life in the battle, 

tined an important victory over the Austrians, under 

Wallenstein, near L., in 1632. In 1813, Napoleon I. de- 
feated the Russians and Prussians in an engagement at 
the neighboring village of Gross Görschen. Pup. 2,900. 

Lux’an, in the Argentine Republic. See LUJAN. 

Luxapatil'la Creek, rises in Marion co, Alabama, 
and flowing 8 W. into Mississippi, enters the Tombighee 
Kiver in Lowndes co. 

Luxate, Lux, (Last.) v. a. [Lat. luzo, luzatum; 
Fr. luzer, from Gr. lozo-6, to make slanting, to cast side- 
ways, from lozos, slanting.] To put out of joint; to dis- 
locate; to remove from its proper place, as a joint. 

Luxa'tion, n. [Fr, from E Lat. luxatio.] Act of mov- 
ing or forcing a joint from its proper place or articula- 
tion, — State of being thus put out of joint; a disloca- 
tion; that which is disjointed. 

(Surg.) L.,or dislocation, is divided into complete and 
incomplete: complete, when the displacement is perfect, 
or when the head of one bone is completely drawn out 
of the socket in the other, or when the articulation has 
been thoroughly disunited; incomplete, when the joint 
has only been started, and the bones are merely sun- 
dered, but not absolutely separated. L. are character- 
ized according to their situation—as a L. upwards, 
backwards, forwards, and downwards; and are yet fur- 
ther distinguished into simple and compound. A simple 
L. is when no injury is inflicted on the skin or muscles; 
a compound L., when the integuments and flesh are 
ruptured. L. are accidents of very frequent occurrence, 
and may happen to almost every bone in the body, and 
are usually effected by sudden falls or severe blows. It 
sometimes happens that L. are accompanied with a 
fracture of the same bone, when, if the fracture is near 
the head of the bone, it is generally impossible to reduce 
the L. till the fracture has been first reunited. — Symp- 
toms. All L. are charucterized by the same symptoms; 
these are: pain and immobility of the member, with 
shortening of the limb, accompanied with great pain if 
moved; a depression in one place, and an enlargement 
or swelling in another; a turning in or out of the foot 
or hand, according as to whether it is the leg or arm 
that is displaced. When the injury occurs to the hip- 
joint, the knee is drawn up and pressed on the thigh of 
the sound leg, while if it is the shoulder-joint, the pa- 
tient invariably grasps the injured member by the elbow 
with the opposite band. It should be always remem- 
bered, that when elderly people meet with heavy falls 
or blows, the chances are, from the greater brittleness 
of their bones, that they have sustained a fracture, and 
not a dislocation. It is in what are called the ball and- 
socket joints, and next in the hinge, or ging/ymus artic- 
ulation, that L. occur most frequently. — Ihe general 
treatment of L. consists in their reduction, or pulling the 
displaced bone back into its place, Its return is op- 
posed by the muscles attached to it, which are stimu- 
lated to contraction by the pain of the operation, which 
requires, of course, a good deal of force to be employed. 
It is desirable to remove this spasm of the muscles, 
which is the great obstacle to the reduction of a L.; and 
in former days bleeding from the arm, emetics, the warm 
bath, &c., were generally made use of; at pi esent, chloro- 
form or ether attains the same ends, and renders the 


Fig. 1654.— REDUCING A LUXATED SHOULDER. 


treatment of Z. much more simple and humane than 
before the introduction of anmwsthetics. When the sur- 
geon is about to reduce a L. requiring any degree of 
force, he fastens the part of the limb above the displaced 
bone or the trunk, so as to afford him counter-extension: 
he then pulls on the limb, either with his bands, or with 
a bandage or handkerchief attached toit. The best way 
of fastening this is to roll a bandage, wetted to proyent 
slipping, around the limb; and then taking the thing 
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with which he wishes to extend in both hands, he casts 
it into two loops, forming what is called a cbhmwe-hitch, 
and then slips the double noose up the limb till it rests 
on the wet bandage previously applied. In old-stand- 
ing cases, the hands grow weary before the extension 
has been kept up sufficiently long, so it is well to adapt 
pulleys to draw upon the clove-hitch, as with them the 
traction can be regulated as the surgeon desires, Sud- 
den, forcible pulling is useless and hurtful, the olject 
being merely to tire out the muscles which resist the 
| attempts at reduction; when they are exhausted, the 
bone will generally stip back into its place with an au- 
dible snap. 
Luxe, (Id.) n. [Fr., from Lat. luzus, pomp.] Luxury; 
sumptuousness. 
“The various luze of costly pride.“ — Prior. 


Luxembourg. Francois UWenrt DE MONTMORENCI, 
DuKe of, (looz’em-boorg,) a famous general and marshal 
of France, B. in 1628. was the posthumous son of the 
Count de Bouteville, who was beheaded in the reign of 
Lenis XIII. for fighting a duel. He served when young 
under the prince of Condé; was made a duke and peer 
of France in 1662; was a lieutenant-general at the take 
ing of Franche Comte in 1665; commanded during the 
invasion of Holland, in 1672; and having gained the 
battle of Senef in 1674, was created a marshal. He sub- 
sequently distinguished hiuiself at the battles of Fleurus, 
Leuze, Steenkirk, 4c and p. in 1605. 

Lux’emburg, (G- DUCHY AND Province,) a terri- 
tory of W. Europe, between Lat. 49° 25 and 60° 28’ N., 
and Lon. 6° and 6° 30’ E.; having N. the Belgian prov. 
of Liege, W. that of Nassau, E. Rhenish Prussia, and 8. 
France. Greatest length and breadth about 65 m. E.; 
area, 2,700 g. m. A chain of bills, branching from the 
Ardennes, traverses the country from S. W. to N. E., 
forming the dividing line between the basins of the 
Meuse and the Moselle. The valleys are fertile, but 
the rest of the country has mostly a stony and barren 
soil: and in some parts a good deal of the surtace is 
occupied with marshes, heaths, and poor waste lind. 
The chief branch of rural industry is the rearing of 
cattle for exportation. Horses nre good, There are few 
countries where iron is more abundant, and abt. 9,200,000 
kilog. of metal are produced annually. The inhabitants, 
generally of Saxon origin, are all Roman Catholics, L. 
was ceded to Siegfried by the monastery of Trèves, 
and created a county in 965. In the 12th century it 
came into the possession of the Counts of Limburg, 
who took the title of Counts of Luxemburg. The Em- 
peror Charles IV. erected it into a duchy in 1354. It 
came to Philip of Burgundy by his marriage with 
Isabella, daughter of the king of Portugal, in 1443, and 
through him passed to the house of Spain, with whom 
it remained till the peace of the Pyrences, when part 
of it was ceded to France, Nov. 7. 1659. It was ceded to 
France by the treaty of Campo-Formio, Oct. 17, 1797, 
and it passed to Holland in exchange fur certain Ger- 
man principalities in 1814, and became a grund-duchy. 
In Gies anes of the Belgian revolution. L. was dis- 
membered, and a portion was assigned to Belgium by 
the conference of London, Oct., 1831, and a fresh division 
was made in 1859,the king of Holland retaining the title 
of Grand-Duke of L. The whole territorry is divided 
into the district of Z (identical with the Dutch prov.) 
and the districts of Diekirch and Grevensnacher, belong- 
ing to Belgium. The Dutch prov has an independent 
constitution and administration; the governor is ap- 
pointed by the king of Holland. The Belgian districts 
are governed like other provinces. Jp. 1876, 205.158. 

Luxor, (/u/sor,) a village of upper Egypt, on the Nile, 
2 m. S. of Carnac. It stands on a portion of the site of 
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Fig. 1655. — LUXOR. (Frou: the river Nile.) 


anc. Thebes, and bus one of the most magnificent anc. 
temples extant. The celebrated obelisk, known as that 
of Luxor, was transported to Paris, and placed in the 
Place de la Concorde, 

| LUXEMBURG, (Ger. Luteelhurg.] a town belonging to the 
kingdom of Holland, the cap, of the above grand-duchy, 
and formerly one of the strongest fortresses of Europe, on 
the Alzette, a tributary of the Sur, 22 m. S. W. of Trèves, 
Since 1815 the fortress was garrisoned by about 3,000 
Prusgian troops, but on the protestation of France, and 
by aclause of the treaty of London, May 11, 1867, the 
grand-duchy was rendered neutral, aud it was agreed 
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that the town of TL. shall cease to be a fortified place. 
The fortress was evacuated the following month by the 
Prussians, and the works razed in the course of the 
year. Pop. 14,634, 

Luxeuil, (loor’e(r)e,) a town of France, dept. of the 
Haute-Saone, 15 m. N.E of Vesoul. It is chiefly re- 
markable for its hot springs, annually frequented by 
large numbers of visitors. P. 4.200. 

Luxuriance, Luxuriancy, (lugz-yū'ri-ans,) n. 
[Formed from Lat. luzurians.) State or quality of 
belng luxuriant; excessive or superfluous growth; rank 
abundance; strong, vigorous growth; exuberance ; 
wanton diffusion or plenty. 

Luxu'riant, a. [Lat. lururians —luzurio, luxuria- 
tum, from luxuria. See LUXURY.) Excessive or exu- 
berant in growth or development; abundant; as, luz- 
uriant herbage. — Superfluous; in abundance; in exces- 
sive plenty. 

“ If the fancy of Ovid be luxuriant, it is his character to oo 
e. 

Luxu'riantly, adv. In a luxuriant manner; with 
exuberant growth. 

Luxuriate. (lugz-i’ri-dt,) v. n. [Lat. lururio, luæuri- 
atum.) To exceed ordinary limits in growth; to grow 
to rank or superfluous abundance ; to shoot with vigor- 
ous life and exuberant plenty. — To live or feed luxu- 
riously: as, to luzuriate in pleasure. — To expatiate or 
enlarge on with unction or delight; as, to luxuriate in 
poetical fancy. 

Luxuria’tion, n. Act or process of growing exuber- 
antly, or beyond ordinary limits; superfluous growth. 

Luxurious, ((ugz-yi’'r--us,) a. [Fr. lururieuz ; Lat. 
luxuriosus.) Indulging freely or excessively the grati- 
fication of the appetite, or in expensive dress, equipage, 
and surroundings; addicted to luxury; volaptuous ; 
sensual; as, a luzurisus sybarite. — Supplied with lux- 
urious dainties, and sumptuous appointinents; us, a 
lururious table. — Administering to free or extravagant 
indulgence in diet, dress, and equipage; contributing to 
Inxury and sumptnonsness; as, luxurious wealth, luz- 
urious tastes. — Softening by pleasure, or free indul- 
gence in luxury. 

Protect the Latins in Iuzurious ease.” — Dryden. 

—Lustful ; libidinous; lewd: salacious; concupiscent. 

“ She knows the heat of a luxurious bed. — Shaks. 

Luxurious ly. adr. Ina luxurious mauner ; volup- 
tuously : sumptuously. 

Luxu'riousness, n. State or quality of being lux- 
urious; a condition of luxury or of great abundance. 

Luxury. (lau re.) n. [Fr. luze, luzure; It. lussu- 
ria; Lat. luxuria, from lexus, excess, debauchery. See 
Luxate.} A free or immoderate indulgence in the pleas- 
ures of the table, or in the gratification of appetite; 
voluptnousness; sensuality; addictedness to pleasure; 
also, the free indulgence in costly dress and equipage. 

O Luxury] thou curst by Heaven's decree.” — Goldsmith. 

—Delicions fare; dainty living; that which gratifies a 
nice and fastidious palate; anything which affurds pleas- 
ure to the senses, 

“ Weep on ; . . I'll taste the lurury of woe." — Moore. 

Luynes, Ciartes D'ALBERT, (DUKE pr,) constable of 
France aud first minister of Louis XIII., was B. in 1578. 
Introduced at the court of Henry IV. he was attached 
to the person of the danphin Louis; became his favor- 
ite, and on the accession of Louis to the throne, was 
named first gentleman of his chamber. He procured 
the exile of the queen, Mary of Medicis, and roused a 
revolt by his counsel to besiege her in the chateau to 
which she had retired. In 1621 he was named Consta- 
ble, but his arrogance and avarice made his administra- 
tion at length intolerable even to the king. D 1621. 

Luzern, a canton of Switzerland. See Lucerne. 

Luzerne, n. (Bot.) Same as Lucern. See MEDICAGO. 

Luzerne, in Jwa, n post-office of Benton co. 

Luzerne. in New Fux. a post-village and township of 
Warren co.; pop. abt. 1,800. 

Luzerne, (/u-zern’,) in Pennsylvania, a N. E. co.; area, 
abt. 1,400 sq. m. Rivers. N. Branch of the Susquehanna 
and Lehigh rivers, and Lackawanna, Nescopek, Hun- 
tingdon, Wapwallopen, and other creeks Surface, plens- 
antly diversified, several idges of the Alleghanies 
range traversing the co., and receiving various local 
names, as Wyoming Mountain, Moosic Mountain, Nan- 
ticoke Mountain, and Lackawanna Monntain ; 80%, very 
fertile, especially in the beautiful Wyoming Valley, 
through which flows the Susquehanna River. Min. Coal, 
in immense quantities. Cup. Wilkesbarre. P. 1877, abt. 
250,000. In 1878, this county was divided; abt. 440 sq. 
m., With a pop. of abt. 100,000, made into the new county 
of Lackawanna ‘q. v.). Pop. in 1880, 133,066, 

—A township of Fayette co. 

Luzon. See Lucox. 

Lu zula, n. [It. lucciala, a glow-worm ; from the dew 
glistening upon its flowers.) (Bot.) A genus of plants, 
order Juncacez, They are herbs, with jointed, leafy! 
stems. L. campestris, the Field-rush, and I. pilosa, the 
Hairy Wood-rush, are the common American species. 

Ly. 9 Eng. lich.] A termination of adjectives and ad- 
verbs. 

Lyer'nide. n. pl. ( Zovl.) The Azure-Butterfly fam. em- 

racing very small and very beautiful butterflies, which 
in the caterpillar state much resemble wood-lice, and| 
whose legs are so short that they seem to glide over| 
surfaces, and whose chrysalides are short, thick, with the 
under side flat und the upper very convex. The genns 
Chrysophanus contains the Copper Butterflies. The 
American Copper Butterfly. C. Americonus (Fig 1656). 
(D'Urban.) expands over 1 inch: the fore wings are cop- 
poe above, with about 8 square black spots, und the 
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with a few small black spots on the middle, and a cop- 
pery-red band on the hind margin. It flies all summer. 


Fig. 1656. — AMERICAN COPPER BUTTERFLY, 
(Chrysophanus Americanus.) 


The caterpillar is green, and lives upon sorrel. The 
genus Lycena contains the Azure Butterflies, small and 
delicate species, which expand about an inch, and which 
are generally of some shade of blue or brown above, and 
grayish dotted with black below. The genus Tvecla has 
generally two thread - like tails on each hind wing. In 
some cases the hind wings are merely notched. The 
species expand over an inch. — Tenney. 

Lyecan’‘thrope, n. One who labors under the delu- 
sion that he is a wolf; also, one who has a morbid pro- 
pensity to exhume dead bodies and rend them to pieces, 

Lycan'thropy, u. [From Gr. lyhos, a wolf, and an- 
thrdpos, man.| A kind of morbid humor, in which a 
person imagines himself a wolf, and imitates its actions. 
Herodotus says that, according to the Scythians, every 
Neurian once a year changes himself for some days into 
a wolf, and afterwards resumes his own shape; but adds, 
“they cannot make me believe such stories, though they 
not only tell them, but swear to them.” A similar 
superstition is noticed by Virgil in his Eclogues, Pliny, 
Pausanias, and other writers. A belief in L. appears to 
have been extremely prevalent in the 10th century, and 
numerous authentic narratives remain to us of victims 
committed to the flames for this practice, for the most 
part in consequence of their own confessions. They 
were culled loups-garous by the French, were-wolves by 
the Anglo-Saxons, wiihr-wilfe by the Germans, and were 
believed to be extremely ferocious, devouring not only 
beasts, but human beings. From the prevalence of this 
superstition, many persons were led to believe them- 
selves wolves, and to imitate the howl and actions of 
these animals,—a species of insanity to which the term 
lycanthropy was also applied. It was snid to manifest 
itself “by the patient's going out of doors at night and 
imitating the actions of wolves, and in the duytime 
wandering in burial-grounds.” 

Ly enon. (Greek Myth.) A son of Pelasgus, who is 
suid to have first civilized Arcadia, and to have built the 
town of Lycosura. The number of his sons is given as 
22 or 50; their impiety led Zeus to visit them in the 
guise of an old man, and when they placed before him 
a meal of human flesh, they were by him, according to 
Pausanias. changed into wolves; but Apollodorus (iii. 
8.1) merely says that they, with their father, were 
killed by a thunderbolt. 

Lyecaon‘ia. (Anc. Grog.) A country in Asia Minor, 
bounded on the E. by Cappadocia, on the N. by Galatia, 
on the W. by Pisidia, and on the 8. by Isauria and Cili- 
cia. Its cap. was [conium. 

cenm, (li-se’um,) n. [Lat.; Gr. lykeion ; Fr. lycée.) 

t was the name of an academy at Athens, so called from 
its position near the temple of Apollo Lyceus. Here 
Aristotle and his disciples taught, and were called Per- 
ipatetics, from their habit of walking up and down its 
porches while delivering their lectures. In the present 
day, in France, the name is given to preparatory schools 
for the universities, as in them the Aristotelian philos- 
ophy was formerly taught. In 1868 there were 70 ly- 
ceums. The payment to be made by the children is 
fixed by laws made in 1853 and 1857, and varies accord- 
ing to the classes or divisions, of which there are three: 
elementary, of grammar, superior. A pensionnaire ina 
lyceum at Paris pays 950, 1,050, 1,150 francs per annum 
in these three classes respectively. There are also demi- 
pensimnaires, and rzternes or day-bourders. — In the U. 
States the name is applied to an academy or literary 
seminary between the common school and a college; — 
also to a literary association designed for the object of 
mutual improvement. 

Lych’-gate, n. [A. S. lic, or lice, a body, corpse] 
(Arch.] A church-yard gate covered with a roof, under 
which the bodies of persons brought for burial are set 
down under the shelter of the roof while the service is 
read. They are common in England, and are also 
called corpse-gate, — See LICH-GATE. 

Lych’‘nis, n. (Bot.) A genus of European plants, ord. 
Caryophyllacee. The Red Campion, L. diurna, and 
the Scarlet Lychnis, L. chalcedonia, are cultivated in 
gurdens. 

Lych'nobite, n. [Gr. lychnos, lamp, and bios, life.) A 
worker by night and worker . y day. 

Lych’noscope, n. (Gr. lychnos, and skopos, viewing.) 
(Arch.) A narrow window, just above the ground. 

Lycium, n. {From Lycia, q. v.] (Bot.) A genus of 
plants, order Solanacew. L. barbarum, the Matrimony 
vine, is a long, slender, trailing shrub with greenish- 
purple flowers, native of Barbary, but cultivated and 
almost naturalized in this country. 

Ly éla. (Anc. Geog.) A country on the S. const of Asia 
Minor, extending toward Mount Taurus, and bounded 
on the W. by Caria, on the N. by Phrygia and Pisidia, 
and on the E. by Pamphylia. The mast ancient inhab- 
itants are said to have been two Semitic races called the 
Solymi and Jer milie, the former of whom were driven 
from the coast to the mountains in the north by adven- 
turers from Crete, under the command of Sarpedon, a 
brother of Minos, who first gave the country the name 


ind margins bordered with dusky brown; hind wings 


of Lycia. L. shared the vicissitudes of the other states 
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of Asia Minor, becoming subject to the Persian and Syr- 
ian monarchies, and then to Rome. During the time 
of its independence it consisted of 23 confederate cities, 
of which the principal were Xanthus, Patara, Pinara 
Olympus, Myra, and Tios. Many monuments and ruined 
buildings (temples, tombs, theatres, &c.), exquisite 


EMPLE IN LYCIA. 
ee coins, and other antiquities, testify to the 
attainments of the Lycians in civilization and the arts, 
in which they rivalled the Greeks themselves, 

Lycoming, (li-kom’ing,) in Pennsylvania, a N E. cen- 
tral co.; area, about 1,500 sq. m. Aivers. W. Branch 
of the Susqnehanna River, and Muncy, Loyalsock, Lycom- 
ing, and Pine creeks. Surface, mountainous, the main 
range of the Alleghanies traversing this co. under the 
name of the North Mountain; soil, very fertile. Min. 
Coal in abundance. Cap, Williamsport. 

A township of Lycoming co.: prp. about 607. 

Ly comin Creek, in Pennsylvania, enters the W. 
brunch of the Susquehanna River above Williamsport. 
Lycoperda’cew, n. pl. (Bet.) An order of planta, 
alliance Fungales, distinguished by having spores gener- 
ally quaternate on distinct sporophores; hymenium 

inclosed in a peridium. 

Ly coper' don. n. (Gr. lykos, wolf; perdomai, I break 
wind, because supposed to spring trom wolf's dung.] 
(Bot.) The Puff-ball, a gen. of Fungi, order Lycop-rda- 
cee. When the species L. giganteum is submitted to 
combustion, fumes arise which are powerfully narcotic. 
In this way the fungus has been employed to stupefy 
bees when removing honey from the hive. Lately, the 
vapor has been proposed as an angesthetic agent instead 
of chloroform. 

Lycoper’sicum, n. [Gr.] (Bot) A genus of plants, 
order Polemmiacex, distinguished by the anthers being 
connected with a thin membrane prolonged upwards, 
aud by their cells opening by a long slit instead of by 
two pores at the top. The Tomato or Love-Apple, L. 
esculentum, is an annual plant, ne tive of S. America, and 
long introduced into most warm or temperate countries, 
where it is cultivated for the sake of its wholesome 
fruit, which, either green or ripe, is eaten in various 
ways. 

„ a Greek poet, was B. at Chalcis,in Eubœa. 

de flourished in the age of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and 

was one of the seven poets included in the so called 
Pleiad. He wrote tragedies. a satirical drama, and other 
works; but his only extant production is a poem relat- 
ing to the predictions of Cassandra, daughter of Priam, 
king of Troy. 

Lycop’odales, . pl. (Bot.) An alliance of plants, 
class Acrogens. Diac. Axillary or radical, one- or many- 
celled spore-cases, aud spores of two sorts. The 
alliance is divided into 2 orders, viz., Lycopodiacee and 
Marsilvacex, q. v. 

Lycopodia’cer, u. pl. [Gr. lykas, wolf; pous. foot.) 
(Bot.) The Club-noss fam.. an ord. of plants, alliance 
Lycopodales. They are herbaceous plants, usually re- 
sembling mosses, with creeping stems and forked rami- 
fication: or aquatic plants, with corn-like stems, The 
order includes six genera and about 200 species, which 
occur in cold, temperate, and warm climates, 

Lyco laceous, (-d’shus,) a. [Lat lycopediaceus. 
(Bot.) Pertaining to, or having the characteristics ol 
the Lycop diacee 

Lycop’odite, n. (Jul.) A fossil plant. found in the 
coal deposits aud odlitic formations, and allied to the 
Lycopodiacer. 

Lycopo’dium, n. [Lat.; Gr. lykos, and podos, foot.) 
(Bot.) The Club-mosses, a genus of plants, order Lyco- 
podiacre. The seeds of one species, L. daratum, which 
are very minute, and resemble an impalpable yellow 
powder, are used in theatres to imitate lightning; when 
thrown across a flame, they produce a sudden flare. 
They contain a peculiar oil. Z. complanatum, the 
Ground Pine, is a trailing evergreen, common in wooda 
and shady grounds throughout the U States. 

Lycop’sis, n. Gr. lykos, a wolf, and ops, the eye; a 
nume suggested by the small blue flowers.) (Bot.) A 
genus of plants, order Boraginacee. They are annual 
plants distinguished from Anchusa only by the curved 
corolla tube. L. arvensis, the Wild Bugloss, grows in 
fields and roadsides in the Northern States; corolla 
sky-blue. with white scales within. 

Lyco’pus, n. [Gr. lycos, a wolf, pous, a food; a fanci- 
ful name.] ( Bot.) A genns of plants, order Lamiacre. 
The principal American species are L. sinuatus, the 
Water Hoarhound, and L. Virginicus, the Virginian 
Water Hoarhonnd or Bugle-weed, both perennial plants 
growing in damp grounds. The former yields a perma- 
nent black dye, and the latter is a reputed remedy for 
blood-spitting. 
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Lycosa. n [Gr. lycos.] A genus of spiders, of which 
the fxmous Tarantula spider may be taken as the type. 
See TARANTULA. 

Lyeu r Fus, the celebrated Spartan legislator, whose ex- 
istence, however, like that of Homer, is doubted by some 
modern Critics, and whose story must be read as mythical 
or Seni mythical, is usually said to be the son of Euno- 
mus, king of Sparta, and to have lived in the 9th cent. 

B . Hiselder brother, Polydectes, who succeeded to 
the throne on the death of his futher, soon after b. and 
left the kingdom to him; but L. forbore to assume the 
sceptre, and fulfilled the office of guardian to the post- 
humous child of his brother. He travelled for the pur- 

of investigating the institutions of other lands, re- 
turned te his own country, and established those laws 
by which Sparta was so long governed. Having bound 
the king» Senate, and people, by a solemn oath, not to 
alter «ay of the laws he 
had made until his re- 
turn, he teft Sparta with 
the avowed intention of 
visiting the oracle of 

Delphi, but he secretly 

deter m i ned never to see 

it again- Plutarch af- 
firms ihat he put hin- 
self voluntarily to death 
by starvation, while Lu- 
ciau asser ts that he died 
natur- al Ix, at the age of 

85. The legislation of L, 
was intended to make 
public Principle pre- 
dominate over private 
interest «and affections, 
Children were not to be 
the property of their pa- 
rents, but of the state; 
which directed their ed- 
ucation, and even deter- 
mined on their life or 
death. The severest pen- 
alties were imposed on debauchery and intemperance ; 
‘and it was enjoined that the people should take their 
meals in public. They were allowed to possess neither 
gold nor silver; iron was used fur money; the theatres 
were abolished; and nothing but the most indispensable 
knowledge was allowed to be acquired; in short, all 
that tends to soften and humanize mankind was pro- 
hibited, while everything that could promote a hardy 
life and personal bravery was encouraged. The Spar- 


Fig. 1658, — LYCURG US. 
(From an ancient statue.) 
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tants were the effects of causes differing in intensity, 
and some of them iu kind, from those now in operation ; 
whereas the true key to the interpretation of geologi- 
cal monuments is to be found, according to the author, 
in a knowledge of the changes now going on in the or- 
ganic and inorganic worlds. Travels in North America, 
a narrative of a visit which he paid to North America 
for the purpose of examining the geoivgical structure 
of that continent, appeared in 1841; A Second Visit to tue 
United States, in which he treats of the social us well 
as of the geological characteristics of America, in 1845; 
and a treatise on The Geological Evidences of the An- 
tiquity of Man, with Remarks on Theories of the Origin 
ry pecies by Variation, in 1863. D. Feb., 1875. 
Ly’ell’s Store, in Virginia, a P. O. of Richmond co. 
Lygor’dium, n. [Gr. lygodrs, flexible, siender ; from 
the slender, climbing habit.] (Bot.) A genus of plants, 
order Polypodiaceæ. L. palmatum, the Climbing Fern, is 
found from Massachusetts to Pennsylvania. Te is one 
of the few ferns with climbing stems, and the only one 
found in the U. States. 


I. Ing. ppr. of Liz, Recumbent. See Lir. 


Lying along. Lying prostrate, or on all fours ; recum- 
bency. 

Lying-in, (a.) Being in parturition.—(n.) Act of 
child-bearing. 

Lying panel. (Arch.) 
zontally grained. 

Lying to. (Naut.) Position of a ship when the top- 
sails are laid flat aback to counteract the ship's head- 
way motion. 

Ly’ingly, adv. 
truth. 

Ly ke’na, in Ohio, a township of Crawford co.; pop. 
about 1,800. 

Ly kens. in Pennsylvania, a post-village and town- 
ship of Dauphin co., at the base of Bear Mountain, abt. 
38 m. N.E of Harrisburg; pop. of township, abt. 1,700. 

Lyle, in Minnesota, a post-towuship of Mower co., abt. 
10 m. S of Austin. 

Lym, Lym- hound. n. A blood-hound. See Bracs. 

Lyman, in Maine, a post-township of York co.; pop. 
abt. 1.307. 

Lyman, in New Hampshire, a post-village and town- 
ship of Grafton co., abt. 17 m. N.N.E. of Haverhill; pop. 
of township, abt. 1,000, 

Ly’man Cen'’tre, in Maine, a village of York co., abt. 
25 m. S.W. of Portland. 

Ly'’mansville, in Pennsylvania, a village of Potter 
co., abt. 183 m. N.W. of Harrisburg. 


A panel with the wood hori- 


Falsely; in a manner conveying un- 


tans, under the laws of L., conseqnently became a na- 
tion of warriors, who, for ages, proved the bulwark of 
their friends, and the dread of their foes. 

Lycurgus, in mwa, a post-office of Alamakee co. 

Lyden, in Illinois, a township of Cook co.; pop. abt. 
1,505, 

Lydia. (Anc. Geng.) A country of Asia Minor. bounded 
on the by Tonia, on the S. by Caria, on the E. by 
Phrygia, and on the N. by Mysia. It is said to have been 
originally inhabited bya people called Meonians, of 
Semitic or Indo-Pelusgic origin, who were subdued or 
expelled by the Lydians (about 720 B. C.). n Carian race. 
The country was celebrated for its fruitful soil, and for 
its mineral wealth, particularly for the gold of the river 
Pactoius and of the neighboring mines, but was infa- 
mous for the corruption of morals which prevailed 


Lyme; in Gmnecticut, a post-village and township of 

ew London co., abt. 34 m. E. of New Haven; pop. of 
township, abt. 1,600. 

Lyme, iu New Hampshire, a post-village and township 
of Grafton co., abt. 55 m. N. W. by N. of Concord; pop. 
of township, abt. 2,000. 

Lyme, in New York, a township of Jefferson co.; pop. 
abt. 4,000. 

Lyme, in Olio, a township of Huron co.; pop. abt. 3,000 

Lyme-Regis, (lime-regis,) a sea-port town of Eng- 
and, co. Dorset, 20 m. S. S. E. of Taunton, and 132 W. S. W. 
of London ; pup. 4,000. 

Lymington, (xing. ton,) a sea-port town of England, 
in Hampshire, at the mouth of the Lymington River, 
where it flows into the English Channel, 18 m. S. W. of 
Southampton, 

Lym iter, u. Same as LIMITER, q. v. 


among its inhabitants, and especially in Sardis, its cap- 
ital. L. attained its highest prosperity under the 
dynasty of the Mermnada (circa 700-546 B. c.) The 
first of this dynasty was the half mythical Gyges; the 
last was the famons Croesus, celebrated for his prodig- 
ious wealth. The subsequent history of L. is unimpor- 
tant. 

Lydian, (lid’i-an,) a. (Lat. Lydius, from anc. Lydia 

lating or belonging to Lydia, a former country o 
Asia Minor, or to its people; — hence, soft; languid; 
effeminate : delicate; as, “ Lydian airs.” 
“ Sofuy sweet in Lydian measures.“ Dryden. 


L. Mode. (Mus.) Oneof the ancient Greek authentic 
modes in music, which was retained as one of the old 
church modes, the notes being F, G, A, B, C, D, E. F, 
the same asin our modern diatonic scale. Since the 
16th century, the melodies in the L. M. have entirely 
disappeared, and the L. M. is used only occasionally in 
modulation from other modes. 

L. Stone. (Min.) A silicious slate or flinty jasper, of 
a velvet-black color, used as a touch-stone for testing 
the quality of gold and silver. 

e, n. A. S. leah: Ger. lauge; Fr. lie; Sp. lia, from 

t liz, licis, ashes.) Water impregnated with alkaline 
salt imbibed from wood-ashes. 

p7 (Railway Engineering.) Ons ot the sidings or short 
— ets from the main line into which trucks may be run 

b the purpose of loading or unloading ; — also, one of 
t $ sets of rails ata terminus on which trucks stand 
While being loaded or unloaded. — Ogilvie. 

Ly on, Sin CuaRLes, an English geologist, B. at Kin- 
Oxf 35.00: Forfar, 1797, was educated at Exeter College, 
1887 He was president of the Geological Society in 

0 e again in 1850-1; was knighted in 1848, re- 
248 the honorary degree of b.. L. from the Univer- 
4 y of Oxford in 1855, and was created a baronet, 1864 

— ig is the anthor of several important geological 
works, and of many papers in scientitic journals, has 
writin The Principles of Geology, published in 1833; 

titi Elements of Geology, in 1838, reprinted under tho 

951 A Manual of Elementary Geology. The princi- 

Pal object of these treatises is to show that the euriy 

mata Of geology was retarded by a prevalent belief 

t the former changes of the earth and its inhabi- 


Ly mne’a, n.; Lymne'ide. n. pl. ( Zool.) The Pond- 
sunils, a genus and family of gasteropod mollusca, inhab- 
iting a thio, oval, or 
oblong shell; and 
having two triangular 
tentacula, with eyes 
at the base; foot oval 
and thin. Like the 
Physe, which they 
much resemble in ap- 
pearance, they are 
abundantly found in 
our rivers and ponds, 
particularly the lat- 
ter. They feed on 
aquatic plants, to the 
under side of the 
leaves of which they 
adhere, and come to 
the surface of the wa- 
ter for air; the number of their eggs is very great, and 
they are deposited on stones, stems of vegetables, &c., 
in long masses enveloped in a glairy substance. 

Lymph, (limf,) n. [Fr. lymphe; Lat. lympha ; allied to 

mmdus, clear, limpid. See LixPiD.) A fountain or 
spring of pellucid water. 

(Anat.) A thin, transparent, colorless fluid, which is 
found in the lymphatic or absorbent vessels abundantly 
distributed over the body. (See LYMPHATIC.) Its taste 
is saline, and it has a faint, scarcely perceptible smell. 
When examined with the microscope, it is seen to con- 
sist of a clear liquid, with corpuscles floating in it, 
which agree entirely with the pale corpuscles of the 
blood. The ‘qua part bears a strong resemblance in 
its physical and chemical constitution to the plasma of 
191 blood. The constituent parts of lymph are as 
follows : 


Fig. 1659. — LYMNÆA STAGNALIS. 
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Lymph is a nutritious fluid, and not excrementitious, as 
was maintained by Hewson and Hunter. 

Lymphatie, (lim-fulik,) d. (Fr _lymphatique.] Per- 
taining to, or having the nature of lymph; as, the lym- 
phatic glands. 

—Frantic; morbidly zealous; insanely enthusiastic. 

Lymphatiie, n. (Anat.) One of a class of vessels 
zu the human body, so termed from their containing 
lymph. They are also called absorbents, from their prop- 
erty of absorbing certain materials for the replenishing 
of the blood, and conveying them into the circulation, 
The lymphatics are found in all animals which have a 
lacteal system, the two forming one set of vessels; and, 
indeed, under the head of lymphatics, in works on 
anatomy, are generally included the lacteals. The lac- 
teals differ from the lymphatics proper only in contain- 
ing a milk-like fluid—the chyle, which they take up 
in the intestines during the process of digestion, and 
convey into the blood through the thoracic duct. The 
lymphatics are exceedingly delicate vessels, their coats 
being so transparent that their fluid contents are readily 
seen through them. They are found in nearly all the 
textures and organs of the body which receive blood, 
with the exception of the substance of the brain and 
spinal cord. Iu the different regions of the body, and 
in the several internal viscera, they are arranged into a 
superficial and a deep set, — the former running imme- 
diately beneath the skin, or under the membranous 
coats enveloping organs internal; the latter usually 
accompanying the deep-seated Llood-vessels, The origin 
of the lymphatics may be either superficial or deep, and 
most commonly is in the form of networks or plexuses, 
out of which single vessels emerge at varivus points, 
and proceed directly to lymphatic glands, or to join 
larger lymphatic trunks. The fluids imbibed by these 
plexuses must pass into them by transudation. The 
lymphatics of any part or organ exceed in uumber the 
veins, but in size they are much smaller. They are in- 
terrupted ut intervals by constrictions, which give to 
them a knotted or beaded appearance; and these con- 
strictions correspond to the presence of valves in their 
interior. Like the veins aud arteries, the lymphatics 
are composed of three coats, — un internal. middle, and 
external. The lymphatic, or absorbent glands, named 
also conglobate glands, are small solid bodies, situated 
in the course of the lymphatic and lacteal vessels, and 
through which their contents pass in their course to- 
wards their union with the blood. A lymphatic vessel 
may pass through two, three, or more of these bodies in 
its course, while, on the other hand, there are some 
which reach the thoracic duct without encountering 
any. Their size is very various, some being not much 
bigger than a hemp-seed, others as large or larger than 
u kidney-bean. They are collected in numbers along 
the course of the great vessels of the neck, also in the 
thorax and abdomen, especially in the mesentery and 
alongside the aorta, vena cava inferior, and ilinc vessels; 
also in the axilla and groin, andon the popliteal vessels, 
A lymphatic or lacteal, previous to entering a gland, 
divides into several small branches, which are named 
afferent vessels. As they enter, their external coat be- 
comes continuous with the capsule of the gland, and the 
vessels, much thinned, divide and subdivide while pur- 
suing a tortuous course, and, finally anastomosing, form 
a plexus. The vessels composing this plexus unite to 
form two or more afferent vessels, which, on emergin, 
from the gland, ure again invested with their extern: 
coat. Capillary vessels are abundantly distributed on 
the walls of the lymphatics in the glands. The absorb- 
ent system discharges its contents into the veins at two 
points, — namely, at the junction of the subclavian and 
internal jugular veins of the left side by the thoracic 
duct. and in the corresponding part of the veins of the 
right side by the right lymphatic trunk. The openings 
are guarded by valves. 

Lym'pheduet, n. [Lat. lympha, and ductus, duct.) 

Ane A lymphatic. (x.) 

Lymphog’raphy, n. [Lat. lympha, and Gr. gra- 
phrin, to depict.) A treatise on, or description of, the 
lymphatic vessels and their uses. 

Lymph’y, a. Containing lymph; resembling lymph. 

Lyn’‘cean, a. [From Lat. lynz, lyncis. See Lrwx.) 

longing to the lynx. 

Lynch, v. a. [imp. and pp. LYNCHED, (limeht.)] To aq 
minister capital punishment, or inflict severe bodily 
maltreatment. upou au individual by vou-judicial pro- 
cess, as by a mob, or body of regulators, or other un- 
authorized persons. (American.) 

Lynch burg. in California, a village of Butte co., abt. 
27 m. N. of Maryaville. 

Lynch burg. in Illinois, a post- village of Jefferson 
co.. abt. 28 m. S. E. of Centralia. 

Lynch' burg. in Kentucky, u village of Marion co. 

Lynch! burg. in N. Carolina, a village of Stokes co. 

Lynch'burg. in Ohio, a village of Columbiana co., 
abt. 15 m. W. by 8. of New Lisbon. 

—A post-village of Highland co., abt. 50 m. E. by. N. of 
Cincinnati. 

Lynch’burg, in S. Carolina, a post-village of Sum- 
ter dist., abt. 18 m. N. E of Sumterville. 

Lyneh’barg. in Tennessee, u post-village of Lincoln 
co., abt, 78 m. S. S. E. of Nashville. 

Lyneh'burg, in Texas, a post-village of Harris co., on 

nffxlo Baycu, opposite San Jacinto, and abt. 18 m. E. 
ot Houston; pop. about 2,200. 

Lynch’burg, in Virginia, a post-town of Campbell 
co., on the James River, about 120 m. W.8.W. of Rich- 
mond; Lat. 37° 36“ N., Lon. 79° 22’ W. It is connected 
by canal and railroad with the state capital, has an ac- 
tive trade, and contains some extensive manufactories, 
particulariy of tabacco. Pop, (1880), 13,658, 
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Lyuech’-law, n. [Said to be derived from one Lynch, 
who took the law into his own hands] A term used in 
the United States to denote the practice of administer- 
ing capital (or minor) punishment, by unauthorized 
persons, without the sanction of a judicial process, — 
Primitive law attending a mock trial. — In England, L. 
L. is called Lidford Law. 

Lynch's Creek, in & Carolina, rises near the N. 

order of Lancaster co., and flowing S. E. enters the Great 
Pedee River, between Marion and Williamsburg co. 

—A post-village of Marion dist. 

Lyneh’‘wood, in S. Curolina, a post-village of Kershaw 
district. 

Lyndeborough, (lindbur-ruh,) in New Hampshire, 
a post-township of Hillsborough co.; pop, about 823. 
Lyn ‘den, or Lrypoy, in Wisconsin, a village and town- 
ship of Juneau co., abt. 112 m. W. N. W. of Milwaukee; 

pop. of township, about 600. 

A township of Sheboygan co.; pop. about 1,489. 

Lynden-tree, n. (Bot.) See LINDEN. 

Lyndon, in Ins, n post- village of Whitesides co., 
about 150 m. N. of Springfield. 

Lyn don, in Maine, a post-township of Aroostook co. ; 
pop. about 400. 

Lyn’don, in New York, a township of Cattaraugus co.; 
pop. about 1,700. 

Lyndon, in Vermont, a post-village and township of 

ledonia co., about 7 m. N. of St. Johnsburg; pop. of 
township about 2.000. 

Lyn‘don Centre, in Vermont, a post-village of Cale- 
donia co., about 42 m. N. H. of Montpelier. 

Lyndon Corner, in Vermont, a village of Caledonia 
co., about 40 m. N. E. of Montpelier. 

Lyndon Station, in Okio, a post-office of Ross co. 

Lyn‘donville, in New York, a post- village of Orleans 
co., about 250 m. W. by N. of Albany. 

Lyn don ville, in Vermont, a P. O. of Caledonia co, 

Lyne, (line,) a river of Scotland, co. of Peebles, rising 
on the borders of Edinburgh co., and after a 8. course 
of 20 m. falling into the Tweed above Peebles —Another, 
of Englund, in Stafford co., which falls into the Trent, — 
Another, of Northumberland county, which falls into 
the sea. 

Lynes’ville, in N. Carolina, a village of Granville co., 
about 54 m. N. of Raleigh. 

Lynn. in Indiand. a village of Adams co., abt. 33 m. S. 

y E. of Fort Wayne. 

A village of Martin co., about 45 m. E. of Vincennes. 

A township of Posey co.; pop. about 2,000. 

A post-village of Randolph co., abt. 8 m. S. S. E. of Win- 
chester. 

Lynn. in hwa, a post-village and township of Warren 
co., about 14 m. 8.8.W. of Des Moines; pop. of town- 
ship 810. 

Lynn, in Michigan, a post-township of St. Clair co.; 
pop. about 400. 

Lynn, in Massachusetts, a city and seaport of Essex co., 
on the N. E. shore of Massachusetts Bay, about 9 m. 
N. N. E of Boston; Lat. 42° 27/51“ N., Lon. 70° 57“ 27” 
W. L. is finely situated, regularly laid out, and gener- 
ally well built. It contains many handsome edifices, 
and has long been noted for its extensive shoe manu- 
factories. ‘There are at present nearly 200 establish- 
ments engaged in thia branch of industry, employing 
about 17,200 persons, of whom over 11,000 are females, 
and manufacturing, on an average, 10,000,000 pair of 
ladies’ and children’s shoesannually, valued at $14,000,000. 
The other principal manufactures are leather, calico, 
glue, machinery, &c. Pop. (1880), 38,284. 

Lynn, in Pennsylvania, a township of Lehigh co.; pop. 
about 3,400. 

A post-office of Susquehanna co. 

Lynnfield, in Massachusetts, a post-township of Essex 
co.; pop. about 1,100. 

Lynn ‘field Centre, in Massachusetts, a post-village 
of Essex co., about 15 m. N. of Boston. 

Dyan Grove, in wa, a township of Jasper co.; pop. 

238. 
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into a precious stone. The skin of the male is spotted, 
and is more valuable in winter than in summer. Another 
species of lynx is the caracal, which is slightly larger 
than a fox. It derives its name from the black color 
of its ears, caracal being a Turkish word signifying 
black. In North America there are several species of 
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these animals, the best known of which is the northern 
or Canada lynx, distinguished by the name of loup- 
cervier, and le chat among the French Canadians. In 
the region round Hudson's Bay it is found in great 
abundance, about seven to nine thousand skins being 
annually exported. Although a timid creature, and 
incapable of attacking the larger quadrupeds, it is very 
destructive to rabbits and hares, on which it chiefly 
preys. When brought to bay bya hunter, it makes but 
a slight resistance; for, though it spits and erects the 
hair on its back like a cat, it is easily killed by a blow 
with a slight stick. In appearance it is clumsy and 
awkward, on account of its large paws, slender loins, and 
long but thick hind legs, with large buttocks, scarcely 
relieved by u short, thick tail. It moves in straightfor- 
ward bounds, with the back u little arched, and lighting 
on all four feet at once. It is not swift on land, but 
swims well. Its flesh is eaten, and somewhat resembles 
the rabbit in flavor. It breeds once a year, and has two 
young ones ata time. There are three other American 
species, named, respectively, L. rufus, the American 
Wild-cat; L. rufus maculatus, the Texas Wild-cat; and 
L. fasciatus, the Keed-cat. 

(Astron.) A constellation of the northern hemisphere, 
formed and named by Helvetius. It is surrounded by 
the Cameleopard, the Great Bear, Leo Minor, and the 
modern constellation called Herschel's Telescope. Its 
largest stars are of the fourth magnitude only. 

Lynx Sapphire, u. A name given by jewellers to 

ark grayish or greenish-blue varieties of Sapphire and 
Iolite. 

Lynx’ville, in Wiscmsin, a village and township of 

rawford co., abt. 12 m. S. of Lansing, lowa; pop. of 
township abt. 400. 

Lyons, (Eng. lion ; Fr. le’awng,) a large city of France, 
cap. of the department Rhône, and the second of the 
kingdom in population and commercial importance, sit- 
uate chiefly on a peninsula between the rivers Rhone and 
Saône, 275 m. E.N.E. of Bordeaux, 172 m. N.N.W. of Mar- 
seilles, and 245 m. S. E. of Paris; Lat. 450 45’ 44’ N, Lon. 
40 49 34” E. It is the seat of an archbishop, and is the 
chef-lieu of the seventh military division. any of the 
public buildings are interesting at once for their archi- 
tecture, extent, and antiquity. Of these, the cathedral 
and church of St. Nizier, the Hotel-le-Ville (town-hall), 
the finest edifice of the kind inthe country, the hospital, 
the public library with 130,000 volumes, and the Palais 
des Beaux Arts, are perhaps the most notable among 
numerous and important institutions. There are also a 
university-academy, un imperial veterinary school — the 
first founded in the country, and still the best, — schools 
for agriculture, medicine, and the fine arts, &c. The 
two rivers are crossed by 19 bridges; 12 over the Sadne, 
and 7 over the Rhône. The quays, 28 in number, are 
said to be the most remarkable in Europe. The princi- 
pal are St. Clair, St. Antoine, and Orleans, There are 
several large and important suburbs — La Guillotiére, 
Les Brotteanx, La Croix-Rousse, &c.; several fine 
squares, of which the Place Bellecour is one of the 
largest in Europe. The fortifications extend in a circle 
of 13 miles around the city. From its situation on two 
great rivers, aud on the Paris and Marseille and other 
railways, L. has become the great warehouse of the 
south of France and of Switzerland. The principal 
manufactures of L. are silk stuffs of all kinds, which 
have long been held in the highest esteem. An immense 
number of establishments, giving employment directly 
or indirectly to 100,600 hands, are engaged in the manu- 
facture of silk fabrics. — L., the ane. Lugdunum, was 
founded abont 42 years before the Christian æra, and 
suffered greatly during the revolution from the conflicts 
of hostile parties. It is the birthplace of Germanicus, 
the emperors Claudius, M. Aurelius, and Caracalla; of 
Jussieu, Jacquard, and Camille Jourdan; and is con- 


Lynn Regis, or King's Lynn, (/in,) a seaport- 
town of England, co. of Norfolk, near the mouth of the 
Ouse, 38 m. N. W. of Norwich, and 90 m. N. E. of London; 

_ pap. 17,700, 

Lynn’ ville, in Minois, a post-village of Morgan co., 
abt. 40 m W. by S. of Springfield. 

—A township of Ögle co.; pop. about 1,000. 

Lynn'vilie. in /ndiana, a post-village of Warwick co., 
about 145 m. 8.W. by 8. of Indianapolis. 

Lynn ville, in Jowa, a post-office of Jasper co. 

Lynn’‘ville, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Lehigh 
co., about 83 m. E. N. E. of Harrisburg. 

Lynn’ ville, in Tennessee, a post-village of Giles co., 
about 60 m. 8. by W. of Nashville. 

Lynx, (lingks,) n. [Fr., Lat., and Gr.; Ger. luchs.) The 
name given to certain species of the family Felidæ, 
which differ slightly from others of the cat tribe, in 
having the ears tufted with hair, in the greater eleva- 
tion of the body at the haunches, and in having a shorter 
tail. They are less courageous than the other felines, 
and show a sullen and suspicious disposition; they live} nected by railway with Marseille, Paris, and the Loire 
upon small quadrupeds and birds, pursuing the latter to! at Roanne. Pop. (1880), 360,000. 
the tops of trees; and some of them also resort to the Lyon, in Jowa, a township of Hamilton co. 
water, to feed on fishes, Felis cervaria, the largest and Lyon, in Kansas, an E. central co.; area, abt. 850 sq. 
most beautiful, is found in Asin and Europe. Lynz| m. Rivers. Neosho and Cottonwood rivers. Surface, 
virgatus, the European lynx (Fig. 1660), has become) diversified; soil, fertile. Cap. Emporia. 
rare, and is only found in the Pyrenees and part of the| Lyon, in Kentucky, a W. co.; urea, abt. 300 sq. m. 
Apennines. Iu length this animal is about three peds: Rivers. Tennessee and Cumberland rivers, besides many 


and is very destructive to the smaller quadrupeds.| smaller streams. Surface, slightly diversified ; soil, fer- 
harnessed to the car of Bacchus when he made his Indian Lyon, in Michigan, a township of Oakland co.; pop. 
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Rivers. Carson River, and some smaller streams. Sur. 
Jace, mountainous; soil, fertile. Min. Silver in great 
abundance. Cup. Dayton, 

Lyon, (Gulf of.) the N. W. part of the Mediterranean 

„extending along the 8. coast of France, from the 
coast of Catalonia to the Gulf of Genoa. 

Lyon King-at-Arms. See HERALD’S COLLEGE. 

Ly ou’nais, a former province of France, was bounded 
on the W. by Auvergne, and on the 8. by Languedoc. 
Its territory coincides nearly with the present depart- 
ments of Rhone, Loire, Haute-Loire, and Puy-de-Dôme. 

Ly’ons, in Jilinois, a post- village of Cook co., about 13 
m. W. S. W. of Chicago. 

Lyons, in Dwa, a post-town and township of Clinton 
co., on the Mississippi River, abt. 40 m. N. E. of Daven- 
port. 

—A township of Mills co. 

Lyons, in Michigan, a post-village and township of 
onia co., abt. 31 m. N.W. of Lansing; pop. of township 
abt. 3,000. 

Lyons. in New York, a poat - village and township, cap. 
of Wayne co.. abt. 36 m. E. by S. of Rochester; pop. 
of township abt. 7,500. 

Ly’ons, in Ohio, a post-office of Fulton co. 

Ly’ons, in Wisconsin, a township of Sauk co.; pop. 
abt. 180. 

—A post-village of Walworth co., about 9 miles E. S. E. of 
Elkhorn. 

Ly'onsdale, in New Fork, a post-village of Lewis co., 

| abt 120 m. N. W. of Albany. 

| Lyon’s Station, in Pennsylvania, a post- village of 

| Berks co.. abt. 15 m. N. E. of Reading. 

| Ly’onsville, in Jiinois, a post- village of Cook co., 
abt. 16m, S. W. of Chicago. 

Ly’onsville, in Wisconsin, a village of Manitowoc co., 
abt. 40 m. N. E. of Fond du Lac. 

Lyon Valley, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Lehigh co. 

Ly om-verses, n. pl. (Pros.) Versesdiffering from Fu- 
indromes (d. v.) in that each word, and not each letter, is 
reversed in order to ascertain the double reading, which 
frequently assumes the nature of question and answer. 
They were invented by Caius Sollius Sidonius Apollina- 
ris, who was B. at Lyons about 431, and D. Aug. 21, 482 
or 484. The following epitaph in Cumwallow church- 
yard, Cornwall, is an English Lyon-verse: 

**Shall we all die? 
We shall die all; 
All die shall we — 
Die all we shall.” 

Ly'ra. n. [Lat. lyre.) (Anat.) A portion of the brain, 

tween the posterior crura of the fornix of the cere- 
brum, and marked with prominent medullary fibres, so 
as to give it the appearance of a lyre. 

(Astron.) One of the 48 constellations of Ptolemy, 
supposed to represent the lyre that was carried by Mer- 
cury. It is situated in the N. hemisphere to the S. of 
the constellation Draco, having Cygnus on one side and 
Hercules on the other. The name Vega is given to ite 
largest star, which is one of the first magnitude. 

Ly’rate, Ly rated, a. [From Lat. lyra.] (Bot.) Lyre- 
shaped; ns, a lyrate leaf. 

Lyre, (ir) n. [Fr.; Lat. and Gr. lyra. Etymol. uncer- 
tain.) (Mus.) The most primitive of all stringed instru- 
ments, invented, according to the traditions of the 
Egyptians, by Mercury, in the year of the world 2,000, 


Egyptian figures of lyres. 1, 2, played without, and 8. 4, with 
the pleotrum; 4 is the supposed Hebrew lyre. 
We find it first spoken of under this name by Aristoph. 
anes; it is also mentioned by Aymerie in the Life of 
Charlemagne. The Greeks, in all probability, derived 
their lyre from the Egyptians, (Fig. 1661; see also Fig. 
290.) It was ata very early period of its existence nn- 
doubtedly capable, even with a very few strings, of pro- 
ducing a great variety of sounds differing in pitch. At 
first it possessed only three strings; to these, however, 
one was afterwards added by the Muses, and one each 
by Orphens, Linus, and Thomyris; thus forming it into 
a heptachord: this number was at last increased to 11. 
The L. was of a very graceful form, possessing a hollow 
body to swell the sound. and was played upon with a 


Among the ancients it was celebrated as having been! tile. Cup. Eddyville. Pop. abt. 6,000. 
conquest. Great quickness of sight was also attributed) abt. 2,500. 
to it, and it was supposed that its urine was converted Lyon, in Nevada, a S. W. co.; area, abt. 400 
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sq. m. 


plectrum, or L.-stick, of ivory or polished wood. Some 
L. are said to have been constructed of tortoise-shellh 
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One was invented by Leonardo da Vinci, in the shape of 
a horse’s skull. The ancient names for this instrument 
tyra phorminz, chelys, barbitos, barliton, cithara. 


wer 
re- ird, n. (Zoöl.) The common name of an Austra- 
ian Li rd. the different species of which compose the family 


Menurtde, order Inses- ; * 

sores. They are nearly 772 PI N 

as large us a pheasant. JL} Po | } < 
are distinguished 4 : KS 


liko remarkable tail i; 


e male, which is 
e ed of three sorts € 
of feathers; — 12 very% / 
long, and with very fine í 
and widely separated 
barbs ; two more in the 
middle, only one side of 
which is furnished with 
barbs ; and two more ex- 
ternal, curved into the 
form of the arms of a L., 
and whose internal 
barbs, large and thickly 
bet. forma a sort of broad 
ribbon, while the exter- 
nal barbs are very short, 
ric, Lyrical, 
(ire, trial, ) a. | Lat. 
ricees; Fr. lyrique.) 
Pertaining to, or having 
the qualities of a lyre, lute, or harp. 
Lyric Poetry. (Lit.) Under this term is commonly 
understood the poetry intended to be sang or accom- 
nied with music. This distinction was not at first pe- 
culiar to any particular species of poetry, for, originally, 
music and poetry were always joined together, After a 
time the bards began to compose pieces which were to 
be recited or read, not to be sung; such poems as were 
still designed to be joined with music were, by way of 
distinction, called odes. The ode was that form of poetry 
under which the original bards poured forth their en- 
thusiastic strains, praised their gods and their heroes, 
celebrated their victories, and lamented their misfor- 
tunes. It was chiefly in the spirit and manner of its 
execution ‘that it was distinguished from other kinds of 
poetry. The subject being of n lofty and transporting 
nature. justified a bolder and more passionate strain 
than belonged to the simple narrative. Hence the 
enthusiasm that belongs to it, and the liberties it is 
allowed to take beyond any other species of poetry. 
Hence, too, that neglect of regularity, those digressions, 
and that disorder which it is supposed to admit of. The 
term Z. P. is commonly applied to all kinds of verse 
that partake in any degree of the characteristics of that 
to which it was first applied. Thus we have lyrical 
ballads, which might with equal propriety be termed 
epicul; and hear of the lyrical measures of Horace, 
where we have no ground to suppose that they were 
sung, and which have no fitness for musical rehearsal, 
The ancient Greeks speak of nine as the principal of 
their lyric poets; viz., Alemeou. Alcweus, Sappho, Stesi- 
chorus, Ibycus, Anacreon, Simonides, Pindar, and Bac- 
chylides ; but, with the exception of Anncreon and 
Pindar, nothing remains to us of the works of these 
authors but a few fragments. To these two, however, 
the judgment of all has ascribed the palm of pre-emi- 
nencein L. P. Each of these excels in his particular 
Une. Anacreon sings of Women and roses and wine; 
Pindar, of heroes, of public contests, of victories, and 
laurels. The one melts awny in amatory softness; the 
other is ever like a foaming steed of the race, vaulting 
in the pride of conscious strength, or the furious wur- 
horse, dashing fearlessly on over every obstacle. Under 
these masters, Grecian lyrics were advanced to their 
greatest perfection. Among the Romans, who principally 
followed the Greek models, Horace stands almost alone 
as the representative of Greek poetry. To him even the 
Greeks themselves can present a superior only in the 
bold and lofty Pindar. That Horace borrowed freely 
from the Greeks has been clearly shown, yet the univer- 
sal admiration that his odes have awakened is manifest 
poet of the power of bis genius. The most important 
brunch of the Roman lyric is satire. English L. B, 
strictly so called, is late in its full development. 
Scarcely any poems occur before the time of Milton that 
are worthy of the name of lyrical. In “Lycidas” “1 
Penseroso,” and L' Allegro,” we have, perhaps, the 
most beautiful examples of which our langunge can 
boast. In Dryden, Pope, Gray, and Cowley, we meet 
with some good specimens of lyrics. The works of 
Wordsworth and Coleridge are eminently lyrical in their 
character, and, in our time, Tennyson has produced 
a number of beautiful specimens of the art. IL. P. 
is suid, fror its nature, to have “flourished better at 
court than tl > dramatic and epic, both of which, like 
history, requ.re liberty, because they mnst represent 
truly the character of man, in his manifold strivings, 
which cannot be done but by viewing life impartially. 
and depicting it freely; while the lyric poet, in most 
of his highest offorts. nims to express his adoration, — 
be it of a hero, or his mistress, or nature, or God; and 
this tone coincides well with the adulation of courts. 
Hence, when the drama and epic have gone down with 
the decay of national independence and spirit, and 
genius, debarred from action, lives only in contempla- 
eon, F. continues, and not unfreqnently even 
lourishes ; because man always feels ; — adoration, love, 
— cannot die.” 
sn. A lyr i— ed to epic. — A com- 
Poser of lyric 2 poom ppo P 
“After the manner of the old Grecian lyrics.” Addison. 
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—A verse of the kind commonly used in lyric poetry; — 
generally in the plural. 
Those lyrics sweeter than Ausonian airs.” — Davies. 


Lyricism, (lir’i-sizm,) n. A lyric composition. 
Ly rist, (li‘rist,) n. (Gr. lyristés; Fr. lyriste.) A musical 
performer on the harp, lute, or lyre. 


* His tender theme the charming lyrists chose.” — Pope. 


Lys, or Leye, [Du. Lice.] A tributary of the river 
Scheldt, rising in France near the little town of Lys- 
bourg, dept of Pas-de-Calais, and flowing in a N. direc- 
tiou, joins the Scheldt at Ghent in Belgium, after a 
course of 100 m. The L. once formed the boundary be- 
tween France and Germany. 

Lysander, a celebrated Spartan naval and military 

commander, lived in the 4th century B. c. He had the 

command, B. c. 407, of the Spartan fleet off the coast of 

Asia Minor, where he defeated the Athenians under An- 

tiochus, and gained great influence, both among the 

Greeks and the Persians. His great exploits were the 

victory of A.gos-Potami, in 405, which virtually closed 

the Peloponnesian War; the capture of Athens in the 
following year, and the establishment there of the gov- 
ernment of the Thirty Tyrants; and securing the suc- 
cession of Agesilaus to the Spartan kingdom, in 397. The 
| new king, however, slighted him, and crossed his plans. 

| JL. fell at the battle of Haliartus, 395. 

Lysander, in Illinois, a township of Winnebago co.; 
pop. about 1,100. 

Lysander, in New Fork, a post-township of Onondaga 
co.; pop. about 8,500. 

Lysias, (/i’se-ds,) a celebrated Greek orator, the son of 
u Syracusan, was B at Athens, B C. 408. He wrote, it is 
said, 230 orations, but of these we possess only 35. The 
style of L. is admired for its clearness and elegance, and 
his language for its purity. 

Ly silas. general of Antiochus Epiphanes, king of Syria, 
who sent him against Judas Maccabeus, by whom he 
was surprised and defeated, with the loss of 5,000 men. 
L. saved himself by fight, and, after the death of Epiph- 
anes, returned to Petts as regent, under Antiochus 
Eupator He laid siege to Jerusalem; but learning that 
Philip, who disputed the regency with him, bad taken 
possession of the cupital of Syria, he raised the siege, 
marched against Philip, and defeated him. Both Enpa- 
tor and himself were subsequently abandoned by their 
partisans, and slain by their guards, B. C. 162. 

Lysimachia, (-md‘ke-a,) n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, 
order Primulacee. They are mostly perennial herbs, 
with opposite or verticillate, entire leaves. The prin- 
cipal American species are L. ciliata, the Fringe-stulk, 
Loosestrife, or Heart-leaved Loosestrife: L. hybrida, the 
Hybrid Loosestrife; L. quadrifolia, the Four-leaved 
Loosestrife; L. heterophylla, the Vurions-leaved Loose- 
strife; and L. longifolia, the Prairie Money-wort. 

Lysimachus, (/i-sim’a-kis,) one of the generals and 
successors of Alexander the Great, was a Macedonian 
of low origin, early remarkable for physical strength 
aud courage. On the death of Alexander, B. c. 323, 
Thrace and the neighboring countrics were the share of 
L. who became also king of Macedonia in 286. The mur- 
der of his son Agathocles, a great favorite of the people, 
at the instigation of his wife Arsinoe, provoked a revolt 
in Asia; Seleucus took up the cause of the widow Ly- 
sandra, and L. was killed in the battle which ensued, 
B. C. 281. L. had assumed the title of king in 306. He 
was founder of a city on the Hellespont, named after 
him Lysimachi. 

Lysip’pus, a celebrated Grecian sculptor, who worked 
with such extraordinary diligence, that he is said to 
have left behind him 1,300 pieces, every one of which 
evinced marks of superior genius. He received from 
Alexander the Great the singular privilege of excln- 
sively making his effigy in cast metal; and he accord- 
ingly executed a series of figures of that prince, from 
childhood to maturity. He greatly improved the art of 
statuxry, and gave to the human figure a degree of sym- 
metry and beauty unattained by his predecessors. 

Lys'sa, n. (Gr., rage, furx.] (Au.) Hydrophobia. 

Lyte'rian, a. [Gr lyterios.) (ed.) Denoting the 
termination of a disease. 

Lythe, n. (Zoöl.) In Scotland, a denomination for the 
whiting. 

Lytho'n ia, in Georgia, a post-village of DeKalb co., 
abt. 24 m. E.S.E. of Atlanta. 

Ly thra’cere, u. pl. [From Gr. luthron, blood mingled 
with dust, because of its color.) (Bol.) The Loose- 
strife family, an order of plants, alliance Saxifragales. 
Diag. Consolidated styles, a tubular permanent calyx 
with the petals in the margin, opposite leaves, and no 
albumen, — They are herbs or shrubs, with entire, ex- 
stipulate, and usually opposite leaves, Calyx tubular, 
ribbed, persistent, bearing deciduons petals and sta- 
mens, the latter being inserted below the petals; an- 
thers 2-celled, adnate, bursting longitudinally; ovary 
superior, with axile placentution; style 1. Fruit mem- 
braneous, dehiscent, surrounded by the non-adherent 
calyx. 

Lythrum, n. [Gr. lythron, black blood; referring to 
the color of the flower.) (Bot.) The typical genus of the 
order Lythracex, q. v. 

Ly’tle Cit’y, in Jowa, a post-office of Towa co. 

Lyt'tlesvi le, in Minnis, a village of McLean co., abt. 
10 m. N. E of Springfield. 

Lyt’ton, (EDWARD GEORGE EARLE LYTTON BuLwer- 
Treron.) Lorp, D.c.L., a distinguished English man of 
letters, B. 1805. He graduated at Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge, in 1825, and at once appeared as an author, hav- 
ing from his earliest childhood evinced a decided taste 
for literature. In 1827 he published anonymously Falk- 
land, a love-story in one vol. At the close of the same 
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year, his first great novel, Nlham, or the Adventures of 
a Gentleman, stamped its author as a consummate master 
of his art. This brilliant success was well sustained by 
the following novels :— The Disowned (1828); Devereux 
(1829); and Puul Clifford, in 1830. A satirical poem, 
entitled the Stamese Twins, was the fruit of his literary 
activity in 1831, associated with which in the same vol. 


Fig. 1663. — LORD LYTTON. 


was the charming poem of Milton, In 1832 L. gave to 
the world his celebrated novel of Eugene Aram; und in 
1833, Godolphin, About this time he assumed the edi- 
torship of the “ New Monthly Magazine,” succeeding the 
poet Campbell. A series of papers, contributed to this 
serinl, were collected and republished, in 1835. under 
the title of The Student. In 1833, also, appeared his 
England and the English, a series ot witty and caustic 
kaleidoscopic sketches of national character, &c. This 
was followed by The Pilgrims of the Rhine, and by the 
brilliant classic fiction called The Last Days of Pompeii, 
In 1885, L's splendidly picturesque historical novel, 
Rienzi, the Last e the Roman Tribunes, achieved uni- 
versi] popularity. Entering parliament in 1831, L. 
{oine the Whig party, publishing, in 1835, his cele» 
rated political pamphlet, The Crisis. Tn the same year, 
he gave to the world Leila, or the Siege of Granad ; und, 
in 1836, Athens, its Rise and Full, a work abounding in 
historical research, acumen, and elegant scholarship, 
In 1837-8, his novels of Ernest Maltrarers, and its se- 
pi Alice, or the Mysteries, were published. In 1838 

. was created a baronet “in recognition of his eminent 
literary merits.” Turning his attention todramatic lit- 
erature, he successively produced the popular plays of 

The Lady of Lyons; Richelieu ; und Mmey: all of which 
successfully keep the stage. In 1851 he wrote a fine 
comedy entitled Not so Bud as we Seem,“ for the benefit 
of the Guild of Literature and Art.“ In 1841, Sir Ed- 
ward brought out another novel — Nightand Morning, 
followed, the year after, by his “well loved” work, 
Zanoni. In 1843 the grand historical romance, bearing 
the name of The Last of the Barons. appeared from the 
pen of this indefatigable author, and, in 1844, a spirited 
translation of the Foems and Ballads cf Schiller. About 
1845 Sir Edward joined the Conservative party in Par- 
liament, and in the same year published his remarkable 
satire of modern London, the poem. The New Timem, 
Lucretia, and his celebrated novel, The Caztons, were 
his next efforts, and, again next, his historical romance 
of Harold, the Last of the Saron Kings. Yn 1849, King 
Arthur, an epic, in Twelve Books, appenred: in 1853, 
My Novel, or Varieties in English Life; in 1857-8, What 
will He Do with It; and in 1862, A Strange Story, — all 
highly successful novels. He has since produced Cuzton- 
tana, and The Lost Tales of Miletus. Besides the fore- 
going, L. is the author of voluminous critical articles 
and essays in the“ Quarterly.” “ Edinburgh,” “ West- 
minster,’ and “ Foreign Quarterly Review.” While 
ranking among the most popular authors in Britain 
since Scott, L. is, perhaps, of recent English writers, the 
one whose works ure best known on the Continent of 
Europe. His novels are read, or translated, not only in 
France, Germany, &c., but in the remote parts of Hun- 
y; while in the U. States they are highly and popu- 
arly esteemed. On Lord Derby's accession to power 
in 1838, Sir E. Bulwer-Lytton was appointed Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, and, in 1566, was raised to the 
erage as Lord Lytton. As a parliamentary speaker, 
ord L. may be classed as one of the most finished ora- 
tors of his time. D. Jan. 18, 1873. 

L., EDUWaRD ROBERT Butwer, a popular English poet, 
known under the nom de plume of “Owen Meredith,” 
is the only son of Lord Lytton, and was born in 1831, 
He entered the diplomatic service, and successively 
belonged to the British Legations at Washington, Flor- 
ence, Paris, Copenhagen, Vienna, Athens, aud Lisbon, 
to which last-named cap. he was sent us ambassador, 
1874. His first work, Clytemnestra, and other Minor 
Poems, bespoke high literary genius, and was warmly 
received by the critics, appeared in 1855; The Wander- 
er, a Coilection of Poems in Many Lunds, followed in 
1859; and a novel, in verse, entitled Lucile, in 1860. 
In 1861, L. published Serbski Pesme. King of Amasis 
appeared in 1863. 1876, appointed Gov.-General of In- 
dia, which he resigned in 1880. 

175 ton, a mining village of British Columbia, on 
‘raser River, about 90 m. N. E. ct Now Westminster, 
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Labette’, in Kansas, a north-eastern co.—A twp. of 
the above co, 

La Cebolla. in New Merico. a prec. of Mora co. 

n mock, in Hunsylrantu, a twp. of Mercer 


Lac que Parle, in Minnesota, a twp. of Redwood 


co. 

La Creole, in Oregon, a prec, of Polk co. 

Lacreteile, Jean CHARLES DOMINIQUE br, (lah-kra- 
tail’) a French historian, B. at Metz, 1766, became a 
member of the Academy in 1811, and prof. of history 
in the Faenity of Letters, 180948. D. 1555. Among 
his most notalle works are u History of the French 
Revolution; a History of France during the Eighteenth 
Century; and The National Convention. 

La Crosse, in Wisconsin, a village of Campbell twp., 
La Crosse co, 

Lactarin, (lik’ta-rin,) n. (Chem.) A substance which 
is essentially a form of caseine, rendered impure by a 
little fat and the salts of milk. It has been lately in- 
troduced asa substitute for albumen for manufacturing 
purposes, and is said to have great advantage on the 
score of cheapness and convenience of preparation. 
For use, it is diluted with water, dissolved in ammonia, 
and then added to the coloring matter. 

La Cueba, (kwa'bah,) iu New Mexico, a prec. of Mora 


La Cuesta, (koo-és'tah,) in New Mezico, a village of San 

Laden’s Mills, in Tennessee, a district of Hardin 

Ladies’ Spring, in Kentucky, a precinct of Lyon 

League, (la-do/nah,) in Texas, a village of Fannin 

Tadorna, (la-dō”,) in Kansas, a township of Neosho 

Lnenna, (lān’nah,) in Minois, a township of Logan 
o A 


La Estancia, (unse- ah,) in New Mezico, a vill. of 
San Miguel co. 

Lafave, (lah-fukv’,) in Arkansas, a twp. of Scott co.; 

. 175. 

Laf’ayette, in Arkansas, a twp. of Crawford co.; pop. 
902. — A twp. of Ouachita co.; pop. 1,131.— A twp of 
Scott co. 

za Fayette, in Kentucky, a prec. and vill. of Metcalfe 


Lafayette, in Missouri, a twp. of Clinton co.; pop. 


Lafayette, in Nebraska, a township of Nemaha co.; 

pop. 61 

La Fayette, in Ohio. a twp. of Medina co, 

La Fayette, in Tennessee, a dist. of Fayette co.; pop. 
2,840, 

La Fayette, in West Virginia, a twp. of Pleasants co.; 
pop. 307. 

La Grange, in Arkansas, a township of Lafayette co.; 
pop. 2,784.— A village of Richland twp., Phillips co.; 
pop. 62. 

La Grange, in Minsis, a twp. of Bond co. 

La Grange, in Jowa, a vill. of Cedar twp., Lucas co.; 
pop. 150. 

ee Grange, in Ohio, a vill. of Wells twp., Jefferson 


La Greux, in Arkansas, a twp. of Arkansas co.; 
pop. 355. 

En Guardi, in Tennessee, a dist. of Wilson co.; pop. 

La Ret aed in New Aerion, a precinct of Soccorro co.; 

op 

La Jollita, in New Mexico, a precinct of Soccorro co.; 
pop. 351. 

La Joya, in New Merico, a prec. and vill. of Rio Arriba 
co. 

La Junta, in New Mrico,a prec. of Mora co.; pop. 
1,107,—A vill. of San Miguel co. 

Lake, in Maryland, a dist. of Dorchester co. 

Lake, in Michigan. a W. co., drained by the Notipes- 
kago und by an affluent of the Manitee River. Area 
abont 709 sq.m, Crp. Chase.—A twp. of Huron co— 
A twp. of Lake county. 

Lake, in Nevada, a twp. of Humboldt co. 

Lake, in &. Carolinan tp. of Willi aasburg co. 

Lake, in Tennesse. N W. co. 

Lake Belt, in Minnesota, a twp. of Martin c. 

Lake Butler, in Florida, a lowu of Bradford co.; 
pop. 1,073, 
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Lake Elizabeth, in Minnesota, a twp. of Kandiyohi 
Lake Hauskah, in Minnesota, a twp. of Brown co.; 
Lake} a in Minnesota, a twp. of Stearns co.; 
aig: aN in Florida, a prect. of Leon co.; 
Late Johanni; in Minnesota, a twp. of Pope co.; 
Lakeland, in Minnesota, a twp. of Washington co.; 
Lake ‘Lillian, in Minnesota, a twp. of Kandiyohi co,; 
Lake Lindsey, in Florida, a preciuct of Hernando 


Lake Marme, in Minnesota, a twp. of Monongalia 


co, 
Lake Mary, iv Minnesota, a tw p. of Douglas co. 
Lake’port, in New York, a village of Sullivan twp., 
Madison co. 
Lake Spring, in Kentucky, a precinct of Simpson 


co. 

Laketon. in Michiqan,a twp. of Muskegon co. 

Lake’town, in Utuh Territory, a precinct of Rich co.; 

ap. 127. 
Lakeville, in Maine, a plantation of Penobscot co.; 
5. 108. 

Lake Washington, in Washington Territory, a vil- 
lage of King co. 

Lamar, in Alibama, a twp. of Randolph co. 

La Mard, in //linois, a twp. of Wayne co. 

Lam b. in Kansas, a twp. of Dickinson co. 

Lambs, in Georgia. a dist. of Washington co. 

La Mesa, in New Mexico, a vill. of Do Ana co. 

Lamlem, in Mississippi, a dist. of Greene co. 

Lamoille Valley, in Nevada, a vill. of Elko co.; pop. 

134. 

Lamoine, in Maine, a twp. of Hancock co.: pp. 612. 

Lamoriciére, Cunisrorus Louis LÉON JUCHAUL DF, 
(lah-mo-re-se-air’,) n French general, B. at Nantes, 1806. 
After a period of brilliant services rondered in Algeria, 


he became a member of the Chamber of Deputies in) 
1847, and in the revolutionary year which followed made 


a bold but ineffectual attempt to preserve the Orleans 
dynasty. During the latter half of the year 1848 he 
acted as minister of war. 
command of the Papal army, and was defeated and 
taken prisoner at Castelfidardo in 1862. D. 1865. 

Lamotte, in Michigan, a twp. of Sanilac co. 

Lamourie’,, in Luisiana, a twp. of Rapides parish ; 
pop. 2.485. 

Land’aff, in New Hampshire, a twp. of Grafton co.; 
pop. 882. 

Landeaster, in Oregon. a prec. of Lane co. 

Landen, in Minnes ta. a twp. of Stearns co. 

Landersville, in Alabama, a township of Lawrence 
county, 

Land League, an association formed in Ireland dur- 
jug the agrarian troubles of 1881-2, to oppose the coer- 
cive policy of the government, 

Lans) ford. in South Carolina, a twp. of Chester co. 

Lane, in /udiana, a twp. of Warwick co, 

Lane, in Aunsas, a twp. of Greenwood co. 

Lane and Fear's, in Georgi, a dist. of Jasper co. 

Lanefield, in Tennesser, a dist, of Ha) wood co. 

Lane Prairie, in Minnesota, a twp. of Otter Tail co.; 
pop. 80, 

Lane's, in Alabama, atwp. of Morgan co. 

Lanes’borough, in Minnesota, a vill. of Carrollton 
twp., Fillmore co. 

Lane's Creek, in North Carolina, a twp. of Union co.; 

pop. 1. 57 

Laney lle, in Alabama, a twp. of Hale co. 

Lang, in Maine, a plantation of Franklin co. 

Langenbeek.Koxnap Jonany Martin, (ldng’én-bek,) 
acelebrated German surgeon and anatomist. n. in the 
kingdom of Hanover, 1776; D. 1851, is author of a 
Manual of Anatomy (1806), and Jcones Anafomice (8 vols., 
1839). — His nephew, BERNHARD von L., is professor of 
Surgery in the University of Berlin, director of the 
Royal Clinical Hospital, and general staff physician 
ofthe army. Having been appointed (1847) successor 
to the great operator, Dieffenbach, in Berlin, he was not 
long in xequiring an equally high celebrity. especially 
thronch his great skill and success in the operation for 

harelip as well as in the replacement of noses, eyelids, 
and lips. He likewise earned a great repntation throngh 


Lake City, in Florida, a prect, of Columbia co.; pop. 
5,118. 
Lake Drain, in Florida, a prect. of Polk co, 
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his execution of the operation of Resection, in which 
the diseased or injured part only of a bon + 
instead of the whole limb perhaps being amputated. 


82 


In 1560 he accepted the chief | 
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On account of his eminent services he was ennobled, 
and received the highest medical rank in the Prussian 
army. Asa teacher, he is highly successful; and the 
Clinical Hospital in Berlin. ander his personal direction, 
is the resort of patients from all countries of the world. 

Langford’s, in Tennessee, a dist. of Henry co. 

Langola, in Minnesota, a ‘twp. of Benton co 

Lang's; in South Carolina, a twp. of Darlington co.; 
pop. 1,21 

Langston and Heod’s, in Georgia, a district of 
Jasper co. 

Langyyile, in Arkansas, a twp. of St. Francis co.; 


Lanier, i in Georgia, a district and village of Macon co.; 

5. 75 

Lanier, in Ohio, a twp. of Preble co. 

Lansingville, in New York, a village of Hamden 
township, Delaware co. 

Lanza, Giovinni, (Lin’sah,) an Italian statesman, B. 
1815, after taking an active part in promoting consti- 
tutional reforms in Piedmont, and the establishment 
of parliamentary govt. in that country, became Presi- 
dent of the Italian Parliament, and in 1869 Finance 
Minister in Count Cavour's cabinet. In Sept., 1867, he 
was elected President of the Chamber of Deputies; 
took office in the Sella cabinet as Minister of the Inte- 
rior in 1869; and became chief of the cabinet in 1871. 

Lanzi, Luisi, (lahn’s,) an Italian art-critic, B. at Macer- 
ata, 1732. The work on which his reputation mainly 
rests is the well known Soria pittorica della Italia (3d 
ed., 1809). D. 1819. 

La Pala, in Cal: fornia, a twp. of San Diego co. 

Lapat'cong, in New Jersey, a twp. of Warren co.; 
pop. 1,150. 

Lapo, ARNOLFO DI, (Jah, a distinguished Italian ar- 
chitect and sc ulptor, B. at Florence, 1232. Among the 
great works designed by his genius are the church of 
Santa Croce at Florence, and the Duomo of the same 
city. D. 1300. 

Laramie’, in Ohio, a twp. of Shelby co. 


Laramie, a co. of Wyoming Territory; cap. Cheyenne; 


. (1880), 6,409. 

Lare’do., in Teras, a village of Webb co. 

Larkinsburg. in Minois, a twp. of Clay co. 

Lar’rabee. in Wisconsin, a twp. of Waupacca co, 

Larver's. in Georgia, a dist. of Burke co. 

Las Albercos, in Teras, a prec. of Zapata co. 

La Salle. ROBERT CAVALIER DE, (lah sohl’,) a French 
traveller, B. at Rouen, 1635. Having emigrated to Oan- 
ada at an early age, he explored the W. parts of that 
conntry. voyaged over the great lakes, and was the 
first European to explore the region of the Mississippi 
Valley. D. 1687. 

La Salle, in Tas, a S. co. area, abt. 1,400 ng. m.; 
pop. (1880), 789. 

Las Animas, in (rade, a S. E. co.; area, 7,000 sq. m. 
cap. Trinidad; pop. (1880), 8,904. 

Las Cruces, in New Mexico, à village of Dofia Aña 


co. 

Las Gallinas; in New Mezico,a village of San Mi- 
guel co. 

Las Lunas, in New Mezico,a prec. of Valencia co.; 
pop. B98 


Las Nutrias, in New Mezico, a precinct of Socorro 


co. 

La Sieur, in Missouri, a twp. of New Madrid co.; pop. 
2.004. 

Lassen, CARISTIAN, (Ids“ sen.) a Norwegian orientalist, 
u. at Bergen, 1800, became in 1840 professor of Indian 
languages at Bonn University. Among his numerous 
and valuable works may be mentioned The Ancient Per- 
sian Cruciform Writings (1836); Introduction to the His- 
tory of the Greek and Indo. tian Kings af Bactria, 
(un. and India (1838) ; and Indian Archæology (1844-58). 
D. 1878. 

Las Tuzas, in New Mexico, a vill. of San Miguel co.; 
pop. 239, 

Latham, Rocert Grorer, (/d’thdm,) an eminent Eng- 
lish philologer and ethnologist, B. in Lincolnshire, 1813, 
graduated at Cambridge University in 1832. lis lead- 
ing works embrace The Varieties of Mon; The Ethnol- 
oqu of Europe (1852); Descriptive Ethnology (1859); Na- 
tionalities of Europe (1863); Comvoratire Philology 
(1866); a new and revised edition of Johnson's English 
Dictumary (1870); and Outlines of General Philology 
(1878). 


Latham's, in Tennessee, a district of Weakley co.; pop. 


1.042. 


is removed. 
Latrobe, in Penusylvania, a bor. of Westmoreland co. 


(Lathrop, in Missouri, a twp, and vill. of Clinton co.; 
pop. 1782. 
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in Ohio, a twp. of Paulding co. 

pattz. celle, in Arkans::s, atwp.of Phillips co. 
Lausadatle, iu I/. Oi a twp. of McLean co. 
Laura Town, in North Curolinu, a twp. of Stokes co.; 

. 1.117. 
Laurel, in Kentucky, a prec. of Lewis co. 
Laurel, in North Carolina, a twp.of Ashe co, 
Laurel, in Tennessee, n dist. of Johnson co. 
Laurel Creek, in North Carolina, a twp. of Watauga 


Law rel Creek, in Tennessee, a dist. of Van Buren co.; 


pop- 1 7. 1 
Laa rel Fork, in Virginia, a twp. of Carroll co.; pop. 


2.197 - 


LEAT 
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as may be desired. In some cases,in order to obtain 
increased thickness of fibre, the surface is spread again 
with the same adhesive composition as at first adopted, 
and another fleece is attached us before. Ground 
leather, or other similar dust, is sometimes applied on 
one side of the fabric, either with or without fibre, so 
as to give the appearance of leather on the back side 
of the manufactured material. This may be done by 
throwing in the ground leather or other dust either in 
addition, or fibre in the place thereof, as the fabric 1s 
passing into the rolls, so that the whole may be 
pressed together, or the leather or other dust may be 
applied separately, as directed for additional thickness 
of fleece. As little composition should be used in 
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fabric can also be employed than in ordinary leathers 
cloth, and at the same time the artificial leather or 
leather-cloth possesses increased strength. By the 
dyeing process increased richness of color isattained at 
a less expense than heretofore, and a nearer ay proach 
to the appearance of leather is guined, together with 
greater durability than is obtained by the painted and 
varnished surface of ordinary leather-eloth. 

Leatherwood, in Kentucky, a precinct of Adair co.; 
pop. 1,309.— A precinct of Perry co, 

„ in Tennessee, u district of Hickman 

co. 


Leatherwood, in Virginia, a twp. of Henry co.; pop. 


3,673, 


Laurel Hill, in North Carolina, a twp. of Lincoln uniting the fabric and fibre as will firmly bind all to-| Leavitt, in Michigan, a twp. of Oceana co. 
gether, 80 that the manufactured material may remain| Lebanon, in Arkansas, a twp. of Sharpe co. 


Lae rel Hill, in Tennessee, a dist. of DeKalb co.; pop. as soft as possible; but when combined, material may Lebanon, in Missouri, a twp. of Cooper co, 


856. —A dist. of Lawrence co. 

La uu rell, in North Carolina, a twp. of Madison co.; 
op. 902. 

IA Une ea, in Teras, a vill. of Calhoun co. 
wersia, in Tennesse, a dist. of Carroll co. 

La Wala, in Florida, a prec. of Duval co. 

Law satown Creek, in North Curolina, a twp. of 
Ed gecom be co. 

Law rence, in Alabama, a twp. of Sanford co. 

Law rence, in Arkansas, a twp. of Luwrence co.; pop. 

Lawrence, in Georgia, a dist. of Jasper co. 

Law rence, in Illinois, a twp. of Law rence co. 

Laws. e Carolina, a twp. of Williamsburg co.; 

„B. 1.274. 
Lawson's, in Maryland, a dist. of Somerset co.; pop. 
349. 

— in Georgia, a dist, of Jasper co. 

Lay cock, Tuomas, Id AH, an English writer on medi- 
cal science, k. in co. York, 1912. me in 1855 Prof. of 
Medicine at Edinburgh Univerrity, In 1840 he first 
developed the scientific data of unconscious and invol- 
untary brain-function, and explained thereby the phe- 
nomena of mesmerism, dreaming, and insanity in his 
Treatise on the Nervous Diseases of Women, These views 
he elaborated and extended into a system of practical 
philosophy in Mind and Brain; or the Correlutions of 
Consciousness and Organization (2d ed., 1869). D. 1876. 

Len. HENRY CI RLES, (Le.) an American author, n. in 
Philadelphia, 1825; is head of the old and well-known 
publishing firm established under the name of Matthew 
Carey & Sons in that city. He is the author of Super- 
stition and Force (1866); Studies in Church History (1869); 
and Historicol Sketch of Sacerdotal Celibacy in the Chris- 
tiun Church (1867). 

Lea, Isaac, an eminent American naturalist, n. at Wil- 
mington, Del, in 1792. became in 1808 President of the 
Academ y of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. Among his 
principal writings in scientific literature are, Contribu- 
tims to Geology (1833); and Synopsis of the Fumily of 
Ni des. 

Len ches. in Georgia, a dist. of Gilmer co. 

Leache's, in Kenluciy, a prec. of Bullitt co. 

Leacock, in Penna., a twp. of Lancaster co. 

Lead Mine Bend, in Tenn., a dist. of Union co. 

Lead villle, in Colorado, an important mining town, 
It is situated 11,000 ft. ubove sea level. Two railroads 
lead to it. The material progress of this town is sume- 
thing wonderful, Pop. 1880, 14,820. 

Leaf River, in Mississippi, a vill. of Perry co. 

Leaf Valley, in Minnesota, a twp. of Douglas co. 

Leasbu ry, in North Carolina, a twp. of Caswell co. 

Leather-cloth, n. (Manuf.) One among many 
names given to mannfactured fabrics intended to pos- 
sess Most of the good qualities of leather, without being 
#0 costly. The first material under this name was in- 
vented in the U Stutes in 1849; but the most ingenious 
method of producing leather-cloth, is that lately in- 
troduced in England by Messrs. Beard and Downing. 
Their process also includes improvements in the color- 
ing and finishing of artificial leather. The following 

is the manner in which this process of manufactur- 
ing leather-cloth is carried out: — One or both sides of 

a fabric, by preference an open linen cloth, are first 
coated with a composition of oils and resins or gums, as 
hereafter described, and a fleece or fleeces of cotton or 
other fibre are nuule to adhere thereto by means of 
Pressing-rollers. The most ready method is to spread, 
by the ordinary steam-leated spreading-machines, the 
composition on one or both sides of the fabric, and pass 
the same through steam -heated rolls, also passing 
through the rolls the fleece or fleeces of fibre ón one or 
both of its sides. When it is desired that the surface 
of the fleece when on the fabric should be left clean. 
and not be penetrated too much by the composition, the 
Tollers must be only slightly warm, aud not much pres- 
ture applied by them to combine the material; when 
this is not of consequence, a more complete union and 
a better result will, of course, be obtained by pressing 
firmly, and allowing the composition to penetrate. In 
this case it may be necessary to keep the rollers lubri- 
cated With ground tale (French chalk), or other con- 
Yenient substance which will prevent the materials 
from adhering to them, and also the folds from sticking 
together ag they are wound off, or from the preasing- 
Toller: The fabric and fibre thus combined should then 
he hang in a warm temperature, that it may completely 

dry : thereby the oil composition becomes perfectly 
oxidized. It will then be insoluble by the oil composi- 
tions Usually employed in the manufacture of leather- 
cloth, which can then be spread over the surface in 
ere coats, as is usual in the mannfacture of 
ther-cloth, whereby the side so dressed may be made 

o assume the appearance of dull or japanned leather, 


at any stage of the dressing or coating with the ordi- 
nary composition used in making leather-cloth, be 
dressed with the oils or grease employed in currying 
leather, which will, as with leather, give soft ness and 
flexibility: a small quantity will, of course, suffice. 
When the artificial leather is to be japanued, then 
this application of non-drying oil or grease must pre- 
cede the japanning. The composition for uniting the 
fabric and fleece is, by preference, made by a mixture 
of boiled oil, or boiled oil and scraping, and resins or 
gums, so separated that, when dried, or solicificd by 
absorption of oxygen, the combined fabric and fibre 
and composition shall nut become hard or brittle; but 
whilst the adhesiveness and cohesiveness requisite are 
obtained, the flexibility of dried oil is maintained. The 
proportions of oil and resinous matter may vary 
according to purposes and quality of material required 
to be made therewith, and the kinds of oil and resinous 
matter may vary in themselves, and in proportion 
one to the other, according as their relative qualities 
and characteristic natures or properties vary ; that is 
to say, that if very hard resins are used, then a greater 
proportion of non-drying oil may be desirable; also, 
if a larger proportiou of dried oil scrapings is boiled 
with the oil, then Jess resinous matter may suffice. The 
following has, however, been found a good combina- 
tion: 56 Ib. linseed oil; 46 1b, dried scraping of linseed 
oil, both boiled to as thick a consistency as poss le; 7 
Ib. common resin ; 21 lb. Burgundy pitch; 7 1b. common- 
est india-rubber (if in a resinous state from decom posi- 
tion it will still avail). The whole having been melted 
together, add about 5 Ib. cod-oil or other non-drying 
oil, grind the whole in convenient stenm-hented mixing 
rolls, with from 30 to 35 lh. white lead (dry) or burnt 
umber or other driers. This must be spread warm; 
and if of too thick a consistency, may be thinned with 
some volatile spirit, such as mineral naphtha, In some 
cases, in place of applying the oi] compositions used in 
the maunfacture of leather-cloth to the fabric coated 
with fibre, the surface coating of the fibre that has been 
applied to the fabric is dyed; and for this purpose (by 
preference) the aniline dyes are employed. The sur- 
face of the material may then be varnished with a 
suitable varnish. In such cases the surface of fibre 
must be kept clean; at the sume time it must be 
pressed as flat as possible. This surface is then coated 
with a small quantity of size or albumen, and dyed by 
floating over it the desired dye, the process being re- 
peated as y be requisite to get n good surface color, 
the fabric being pressed between rollers between each | 
coat. The surface may then be varnished with any 
suitable elastic varnish. In order to color leather- 
cloth manufactured as hereinbefore described, or 
leather-cloth otherwise manufactured, the dyes em- 
ployed are obtained from aniline and its homologues ; 
this is effected by dissolving the crystals of the aniline 
dyes in fusel oil that has been rendered anhydrous, 
To render fusel-vilanhydrous, gum-arabic is mixed with 
it, by which the water will be absori» d, the gum-arabic 
will settle to the bottom of the vessel containing the 
oil, and the oil may then be drawn off. Other means 
may, however, be employed for rendering the oil anhy- 
drous. The inventors prefer to dissolve in a pallon of 
oil half an ounce of roseine or other crystals; but 
this will vary according to the shade of color desired 
When the color has been dissolved in the oil, two fluid- 
ounces of sulphuret of carbon and one ounce of ether 
are added to it. In order to color Jeather-cloth with 
this mixture, the surface of the leather-cloth is floated 
or painted over with it, and the oily compositious of 
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which the surface of the leather-cloth is composed 
should have pigments mixed with them, of somewhat 
the same color as the color with which it is to be sub- 
sequently coated The process may be repeated to get 
deeper and richer effects of color; and spirit varnish 
May or may net be mixed in small proportions there- 
with, for all or only the last coat of dye. The coatings 
of dye dry at ordinary temperatures, In order to pro- 
duce a bronzed effect on leather-cloth by the use of an- 
iline dyes, the surface is covered with the aniline dyes 
dissolved in spirit. For this purpose four ounces of 
roseine, or other crystals, are dissolved in one gallon of 
pyroxalic spirit; four ounces of acetic or sulphuric 
ether are added thereto, After coating the surface of 
the leather-cloth with this solution, it is subsequently 
coated with any suitable varnish. The advantages 
guined by the above improvements are, firstly, an arti- 
ficial leather is obtained, more closely resembling 
leather, by reason of not showing the threads of the 


Leboeuf, Epmonp, la-, F.) a marshal of France, B. 1809, 
was educated at the Ecole Polytechnique, Paris, and 
the Artillery School, Metz. Heserved with distinction 
in the Crimean War, and the Italian campaign of 1859, 
in command of the artillery, and in Aug, 1°69, euc- 
ceeded Marshal Niel as Minister of War, and continued 
to hold that position in the eparlinmentary cabinet 
formed by M. Emile Ollivier in Jan., 1870. Just before 
the war between France and Germany, which broke out 
in Aug. of that year, L. assured the Emperor that the 
army was in a complete state of organization, and 
thoroughly prepared for war. The disasters which 80 
soon followed showed how much the minister's opinion 
was to be relied on, and he became the most unpopular 
man in Frauce. He accompanied Napoleon III. to the 
seat of war, and after the capitulation of Sedan was 
shut up in Metz with Marshal Bazaine. On the sur- 
render of that city he was sent prisoner into Germany. 

Lecky, WILLIAM EDWARD IARTPOLE, (/¢h’e,) an English 
philosophical writer, u. at Dublin, 1838, His writings, 
which have been republished and largely read in the 
U. States, include: History of the Rise and Influence o 
the Spirit of Rationalism in Europe (2 vola., 1865; 4t 
ed., 1870); and a History of European Merals from 
Augustus to Charlemagne (2 vols., 1469); and History of 
Englund in the Eighteenth Century (1878-1880). 


Lee, in Alabama, an E. central co.; cap. Auburn; pop. 


21,750.— A twp. of Fayette co. $ 

Lee, in Ilinois, a twp. of Brown co. 

Lee, in Jwa, a twp. of Buena Vista co, 

Lee, in Aentrcly. a co.; cup. Beutty ville. 
A prect. of Casey co. ; pop. 564.— A prect. of Jessamine 
co. 

Lee, a co. of Mississippi ; cap. Tupelo, 

Lee, in Ohio, a twp. of Monroe co, 


Lee, in & Carolina, a twp. of Williamsburg co. 
Lee, in Virginia, a twp. of Accomack co. 


A twp. of Fairfax co.; 


yp. 1,346.— A twp. of Shenan- 
doah co. 


Lee, in West Virginia, a twp. of Calhoun co. 


Lee, in Wisconsin, u twp. of Clark co. 


Leech, in Minas, a twp. of Wayne co. 
Lee Creek. iu Ar/ansas, a twp. of Crawford co. 
Leeds, in Utuh Territory, a prec. of Washington co.; 


pop. 104, 

igan, a N. W. co, drained by the 
Carp and Platte rivers Arer, abt. 1000 s9, m. Cup, 
North Port. Pop. (1880), 6,253.—A twp. of Leelenaw 
co.; pop. 830 


Leepertown, in Illinois, a twp. of Bureau co. 
Le 


e's, in North Carolina, a twp. of Columbus co. 


Lee's, in 7rnnesser, a dist. of Stewart co. 
Leesburg, in Floridu, a prec. of Sumter co. 
Leesburg, in Jduho Territury, a mining dist. of Lemhi 


co. 
Lee’s Schoolhouse, in Tennessee, a dist. of Morgan 


co, 


Leet, in Pennsylvania, a twp. of Alleghany co. 
Leetonia, in O), village of Salem twp., Columbiana 


co. 


Left Hand, in Colorado Territory, a dist. of Boulder 


co, 


Le Gett, in South Carolina, a twp. of Marion co.; pop. 


1.365. 


Len g's. in Alabama, a twp. of Limestone co, 
Lege’ „ In Tennessee, a dist. of Lawrence co. 
Lehig, i 


n Virgmia, a twp. of Amelia co. 


Lehigh, in Pennsylvania, u twp. of Northampton co.; 


pop. 3,496. 


Leigh, in Virginia, a twp. of Prince Edward co.; pop. 


3.591. 


Leighton, FREDERICK, (/7’Cn.) an eminent historical 


and genre painter of the modern English school, B. at 
Scarborough, 1830. Among his best examples are: 
Cimabue (painted for Queen Victoria): Dunte in Exile ; 
A Syracusan Rride leading Wild Beasts in Procession to 
the Temple of Diana (1866) ; and Winding the Skein (1878). 


Leighton, in Aluvamu, u twp. of Lawrence co.; pop. 


1.283. 


Leisler, Jacon, (lis‘lir,) an American insurrectionist, 


B. at Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany, took up his resi- 
dence at Albany, N. Y , in 1660, and in 1683 becume one 
of the commissioners of the court of admiralty. In 
1689 he headed a popular rising in the name of the 
Protestant religion, seized the fort and public treasury 
of New York, and declared for William, Prince of 
Orange, constituting himself commander-in-chie' of the 
province. After the arrival of Governor Slaughter, L. 
was arrested, and executed in 1691. 


fabric on which it is made, as is the case with ordinary | Le Mars, in Joa, a. twp. of Plymouth co. 
leather-cloth. Next, from the fabric and fibre being Lemay’s, in Tennessee, a dist. of Cannon co. 
united with a composition, the artificial leather can Lemhi, in Idaho Territory, an E. co.; cap. Salmon City; 


be cut with a raw edge without tendency to ravel out, 


pop. 988. 


as in an ordinary woven fabric, A much less expensive | Lemington, in Vermont, a twp. of Essex co. 
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Lemley’s, in North Carolina, a twp. of Mecklenburg 
80 : 


Lemon's, in Georgia, a dist. of Cobb co. 
5 in Wisconsin, atwp. of Juneau co.; pop. 
Lena, in Ohio, a vill. of Brown twp, Miami co. 
Lennis, in Tennessee, a dist. of Grainger co. 

Lenz’s Law, (Ianzit.) ( Physics.) Induced currents 
are produced when a primary coil traversed by a cur- 
rent is approached to or removed from a secondary one: 
this may he shown by the apparatus (Fig. 61), in which 
B is a hollow coil consisting vf a great length of fine 
wire, and A acoil consisting of a shorter and thicker 
wire, and of such dimensions that it can be placed in 


Fig. 61, — LExZz's APPARATUS, 


the secondary coil. The coil A being traversed by a 

current, if it is suddenly placed in the coil B, a galvan- 

ometer G connected with the latter indicates by the di- 

rection of its detlection the existence in it of an inrerse 

current: this is only instantaneous, the needle rapidly 

returns to zero, and remains so long as the small bobbin 

isin the large one. If it is rapidly withdrawn, the 
Ivanometer shows that the wire is traversed by a 

irect current. If instead ef rapidly introducing or 
replacing the primary coil, this is dono slowly, the gal- 
vanometer only indicates a weak current, and which is 
the feebler the slower the motion. If instead of vary- 
ing the distance of the inducing current its intensity le 
varied, that is, either increased by bringing additional 
battery power into the cirenit, or diminished by increas- 
ing the resistance, an induced « rrent is produced in 
the secondary wire, which is inverse if the intensity of 
the inducing current increases, and direct if it dimin- 
ishes. — From these experiments. Lenz (Heinrich Fried- 
rich Emil Lenz, a German chemist, B. in Dorpat, 1804, 
and professor of medicine in the university of St. Peters- 
burg, in 183+) has deduced the following law, which is 
known by his name: — “ Whenevera relative displace- 
ment takes place between a current and a closed cir- 
cuit in the natural state, the latter is traversed by an 
induced current, which reacts so as to determine a mo- 
tion in the opposite direction, or, what comes to the 
same thing, which is opposite to the current, that 
would produce the displacement.” 

Leoni, in Michigan, a twp. of Jackson co, 

Leon villo, in Teras, a prec. of Coryell co. 

Leopardi, Giacomo, Count, (/a-o-pdr’de,) a modern 
Italian poet and philologist, B. at Recanati, 1798. flis 
collective poems under the title of Canti, were published 
in 1831, and received with favor. They were preceded 
in 1827 by the not lees clever prose essays called 
Oprrette Morali. D. 1837. 

Lopers Creek, in Tennessee, a dist. of Maury co.; 
pop. 1.462. 

Lepsius, Kn RICHARD, (% “eee, a celebrated Ger- 
man orientalist, n. at Naumburg, 181%, studied philology 
at Leipzig, Göttingen, and Berlin under Bopp, and after 
a lengthened scientific sojourn in Egypt, 1842-46, be- 
came Professor of Eastern Languages at Berlin and a 
member of the Academy of Sciences. His published 
writings include; Palwography applied to Linguistic Re- 
searches (1842); Report on the Semitic, Indian, ancient 
Persian, ancient Egyptian, and Ethiopic Alphabets, 
(1847); Monuments of Egupt and Ethirpia (1853-1); and 
The Universal Lingnistie A'phabet (1855). 

Leran, in Mimnesots, a twp. of Pope co. 

Leray, in Minnesota, a twp. of Blue Earth co. 

Le Raysville, in Pennsylvania, a vill. of Pike twp., 
Bradford co. 

Le Roy, in Minois, a twp. of Boone co. 

Leroy. in Michigan, a twp. of Osceola co. 

Le Sauk, in Minnesota, a twp. of Stearns co. 

Lesdiguitres, Frixgo1s pe Boxyr, Duc pe, (la- de- 
gyar’,) a marshal of France, R. in Dauphiné, 1543, com- 
manded the Protestant army in the War of the League, 
1595; aided in the elevation of Henry LV. to the throne: 
commanded in Italy, where he defeated the Spaniards, 
1610; and, after renouncing the Protestant faith, D. 
Constable of France, 1624. 

Leslie. ALEXANDER, EARL or LEVEN, (Cre, ) a Scottish 
general, after brilliant services rendered to Gustavus 


Liberty. in Arkansas, a twp. of Carroll co. 


Liberty, in Kansas, a twp. of Howard co. 


Liberty, in Nehrasla, a twp. of Cass co. 
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Adolphus in the Thirty Years’ War, received from that 
monarch a marshal’s baton. In 1639 he was appointed 
commander-in-chief of the army of the Scots Covenant- 
ers; defeated the Royalists at Newburn; commanded a 
division in the battle of Marston Moor; and received 
Charles I. as the prisoner of the Scottish nation, prior 
to his base betrayal, 1646. PD. 1661. 

Lester, in Georgia, a dist. of Jones co. 

Lester's, in Grorgia, a dist. of Burke eo. 

Letohatchee, (Ho- He,) in Alubama, a twp. of 
Lowndes co. 

Lett's. in Jowa, a vill. of Grandview twp., Louisa co.; 
pop. 88. 

Levan, in Minois, a twp. of Jackson co. 

Levan, in Nan Territory, a prec. of Juab co. 

Levoe, in Kentucky, a prec. of Montgomery co. 

Lewes, Grorce Henry, (It,) a distinguished English 
critic and philosophical writer, k. in London, 1817. His 
works include a Biographical History of Philosophy ; 
The Physiology of Commm Life (1859-60); S'udies in 
Animal Life; Aristobel: a Ohanter from the History of 
Science (1861); and a History of Philosophy, from Thales 
fo Comte (4th ed. 1871). Mr. L has also ably edited 
English versions of the works of Göthe and Auguste 
Comte. D. Dec. 1878. See ELIOT (GEORGE), page 922 

Lewis, in Alabama, a twp. of Coosa co. 

Lewis, in Kentucky, a prec. of Hancock co 

Lewis, in Missouri, a twp. of Holt co. 

Lewis, in Tennesse, a dist. of Mann co. 


Lewis, in West Virginia, a twp. of Mason co, 


Lewis and Clarke, in Montana Territory, a co., cap. 
Helena: pop. (1880), 6,521. 

Lewisburg, in Kansas, a twp. of Montgomery co.; 

np. 827. 

Lewisburg, in Louisiana, a vill. of St. Tammany 
parish; pop. 110. 

Lewis Creek, in Alabama, a twp. of Washington co.; 

ion. 1,250, 

Lewis’ Fork, in North Carolina, a twp. of Wilkes 
co. 

Lewis Mills, in Tennessee, a dist. of Grainger co.; 
pop. 914. 

Lewiston, in Virginia, a twp. of Lunenburg co.; 

. 1,805. 
Lewisville, in North Carolina, a twp. of Forsyth co.; 
816. 

Lewisville, in Pennsylvania, a vill. of Ulysses twp., 
Potter co. 

Lexington, in Alabama, a twp. of Dallas co. 

Lexington, in Teras, a prec. and vill. of Burleson co.; 
pop. 1,800. 

Leyva, ANTONIO px, (la’rah,) a Spanish military com- 
mander, n. in Navarre, 1480. Ife participated in the 
battles of Ravenna and Rebecque ; and commanding in 
Pavia, 1525, a sortie he effected upon the rear of the 
French changed the fortunes of that memorable day. 
In 1532 he was appointed commander-in-chief against 
the French: served under Charles V. in his expedition 
to Tunis, 1535, and in the following vear D., during an 
invasion of Provence by an army under his leadership. 
A twp. of Independence co.; pop. 455.— A twp. of Ona- 
chita co.; pop. 908. — A twp. of Pope co.: pop. 741.— A 
twp. of St. Francis co.; pon. 273. — A twp. of Van Buren 
co.; pap. 295.— A twp. of White co. 

Liberty, in Vinar, a twp. of Effingham co. 

Liberty, in Jndiana, a vill. of Centre twp., Union co.; 
pop. 700. 


Liberty, in wa, a twp. of Mitchell co.; pop. 173.— A 


twp. of O'Brien co. 


A twp. of Labette co. 


Liberty, in Ken/ucky, a precinct of Callaway co.; pop. 


960.— A twp. of Greennp co. 


Liberty, in Maryl nd, a dist. of Frederick co. 
Liberty, in Missouri, a twp. of Adair co.; pop, 854.—A 


twp. of Bollinger ch.; pop. 1,680.— A twp. of Callaway 
co.; pap. 1,616.—A twp. of Girardeau co.; pap. 870.— A 
twp. of Cole co.: pop. 901.—A twp. of Crawford co.; pop. 
1,971. — A twp. of Daviess co.; pon. 781.— A twp. of St. 
Francis co.: pop. 1,405.—A twp. of Grundy co: pop. 1,036. 
A twp. of Iron co.; pon. 479.—A twp. of Macon co.; 
pop. 1,200. — A twp. of Madison co.: pop. 480.— A twp. 
of Phelps co. ; pon. 470.—A twp. of Pulaski co.; pan, 893. 
A twp. of Putnam co.: pop. 1,174. — A twp. of Schuyler 
co.: pop. 1,529. — A twp. of Sullivan co. 


— A twp. of Gage co.; pop. 774. — A twp. of Richardson 


co. 
Liberty. in North Carolina, a twp. of Lincoln co. ; pop. 


1,170.— A twp. of Nash co.; pop. 2.860. — A twp. of 
Randolph co.; pop. 1,009. — A twp. of Yadkin co.; pop. 
1.588. 

Liberty, in South Carolina, a twp. of Orangeburgh co.; 
pop. 408, 

Liberty, in Tennessee, a dist. of Fayette co.; pop. 2,080. 
—A dist. of Hardin co. 

Liberty, in West Virginin, a twp. of Marshall co.; pop. 
2,062. — A twp. of Ohio co. 

Lichtenberg’s Figures, (Itkt'*n-haira ) [So called 
from the name of the observer Georg Christoph L., a 
German savant, B. near Darmstadt. 1742: p. 1799.] 


( Physics.) An experiment which well illustrates the! 


opposite electrical condition of the two coatings of a 
Leyden jar. Leta glass plate or asmooth plate of shell- 
lac be well dried, and Ict lines be traced on it with the 
knob of a jar positively charged. and then with a jar 
charged negatively. And let a mixture of red lead and 
sulphur be rubbed together in a warm mortar, and then 
lightly sifted over the plate. The sulphur becomes 
negatively charged, and the red lead positively, when 
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they are rubbed together, and the sulphur, therefor 
adheres to the positive lines of the plate, and the r. 
lead to the negative lines. On examining the lines it 
will be found that a peculiar difference exists between 
the forms in which the powders are distributed: the 
sulphur is spread around the line in branching tuft- 
like shapes; while the red lead lies in circnlar and oval- 
shaped spots. The same may also be beautifnily shown 
by employing two plates of shell-lac similar to those 
used in the electrophorus, and allowing a few sparks 
to fall on one from the positive, and on the other from 
the negative conductor of the machine; on scattering 
over each a little fire-brick dust, the forms are very 
well displayed. 

Lick Creek, in Arkansas, a twp. of Little River co.; 

Lick Creek, in Tennessee, a dist. of Benton co. 

Licking, in Minois, a twp. of Crawford co. 

RACINE Hols, in Virginia, a twp. of Goochland co.; 

op. 2 J. 
Lick NN in Arkansas, a twp. of Conway co.; 
yp. 518. 

Lick Prairie, in I/linois,a twp.of Wabash co. 

Lick Skillet, in Georgia, a dist. of Schley co.: pop. 
1.440. — A dist. of Cherokee co.; pep. 640.— A dist. of 
Emanuel co. 

Lieber, Francts, (le’biir,) an eminent American juris- 
consult and publicist, B. In Berlin, Prussia, 1800. After 
taking part as a student in the democratic movements 
of 1816, and suffering four years’ imprisonment and 
perpetual exclusion from Prussian schools therefor, 
took part in the Greek war of independence, 18-1; re- 
turned to Germany, where he was again subjected to 
persecution. Escaping to England, he emigrated to 
the U. States in 1827, and, settling in Roston, began 
his Encyclopedia Americana, completed in 1883. Ie 
was next employed by the trustees of Girard Coll., Phil- 
adelphia, to furnish a plan of education and instruction 
for that institution, which was published in 1834. In 
the year following he accepted the professorship of His- 
tory und Political Economy at Columbia, S. C., and dis- 
charged its duties till 1858, when he entered upon a 
similar professorship in Columbia Coll., New York city, 
being subsequently also elected Prof. of International 
Law in the Law School of that institution. During the 
Civil War, Dr. L. was appointed by the govt. to draw 
up several important papers on questions of interna- 
tional law, the treatment of prisoners, &c. He is author 
of Reminiscences of Nirbuhr: Manual af Political Fthics 
(1838); Legal and Political Hermeneutics ; Lows of Prop- 
erty; Essays on Property and Labor (1842); and Ciril 
Liberty and Self-Government (1853). D. 1872. 


Ligon, (li’gon,) in Tennessee, a dist. of Wilson co.; pop, 
O56. 


Lillington, (mn. in North Carolina, a twp. 
of Harnett co. 

Limeford’s, (/ime‘fiirdz,) in Georgia, a dist. of Wilkes 
co. 

Limerly, in Tennessee, a dist. of Blount co. 

Limesink, in Georgia, a dist. of Decatur co. 

Limeston, in North Carolina, a twp. of Buncombe co. 

Limestone, in Arkansas, a twp. of Franklin co. 

Limestone, in North Carolina, a twp. of Duplin co. 

Limited. (Law.) The recent frequent use in some of 
the States of this word, after the name of a corporation 
or business firm, indicates an organization under a lim- 
ited liability act, which liability individually usually 
extends only —especially if formed upon the basis of 
the English act—to any unpaid subscription of the 
shareholder. 

Limited Vote. Reo REPRESENTATION OF MINORITIES. 

List Vote. See REPRESENTATION OF MINORITIES. 

Lincoln, in Alabama, a twp. of Fayette co. 

Lincoln, in California, a twp. of Sierra co. 

Lincoln, in Dakota Territory, a co. 

Lincoln. in Delaware, a village of Cedar Creek twp., 
Sussex co. 

Lincoln, in Indiana, a twp. of Hendricks eo; pep. 
1,502 — A twp. of Laporte co.; pop. 558.— A twp. of St. 
Joseph co. 

Lincoln, in Pwa, a twp. of Clay co.; pop. 299.—A 
twp. of Ringgeld co. 

Lincoln, in Kansas, an E. co., cap. Lincoln: pop. 516. 
—A twp. of Crawford co.; pop. 1.490.—A twp. of Dickin- 
son co.; pop. 398.—A twp. of Lincoln co.: pop. 516.—A 
twp. of Linn co.; pop. 2.012. — A twp. of Neosho co.; 
pop. 745.— A twp. of Washington co. 

Lincoln. in Meine, a plantation of Oxford co. 

Lincoln, in Michigan, a twp. of Rerrien co, 

— A twp. of Isabella co.; pop. 672.— A twp. of Osceola 
co. 

Lincoln, in Minnesota, a twp. of Blue Earth co. 

Lincoln, in Mississippi, a S. W. co.; area, 540 sq. m.; 
cap. Brookhaven. Ip. (1880), 13,547. 

Lincoln, in Missouri, a twp. of Andrew co.; . 2,680. 
—A twp. of Caldwell co.; pop. 589.—A twp. of Clarke 
co.; pop. 1,100.—A twp. of Dallas co.; pop. 943.—A twp. 
of Daviess co.; pop. 736.—A twp. of Douglas co.: pop. 
209.—A twp. of Harrison co.; pop. 555.—A* twp. of 
Nodaway co. 

Lincoln, in Montana Ter., a twp. of Deer Lodge co. 

Lincoln, in Nebraska, a S. W. co.; area, 2,592 sq. i.; 
cap. North Plate; pop. (1880), 3,679. 

Lincoln, in Nevada, an E. co.; cap. Proche; pop. 

| (1880), 2,637. 

Lincoln. in Now Mer ich. a S. W. co. 

Lincoln. in North Carolina, a twp. of New Hanover 

} co. 

Lincoln. in Oregon, a precinct of Marion co. 

Lincoln, in Pennsylvania, a twp. of Alleghany co.; 


pop. 1,399. — A twp. of Huntingdon co. 
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Lincoln, in Rhode Island, a town of Providence co. ; 
p. 7,889, 

neoln, in South Carolina, a twp. of Durlington co.; 
pop. 1,845. 

Lincoln, in West Virginia, a southern co., cap. Carroll; 
pop. 5,053.— A twp. of Braxton co.; pop. 1,641.—A twp. | 
of Lewis co.; pop. 1,164.— A twp. of Marion co.; pop. 
2,127. — A twp. of Pocahontas co.; pop. 1.015. — A 
twp. of Tyler co.; pop. 1,645. — A twp. of Wayne co.; 


p. 1.559. 
Lincoln, in Wisconsin, a twp. of Polk co. — 
A twp. of Trempealeuu co.; pop. $22.— A twp. of Wood 


co, 
Lincoln Creek, in Nebraska, a twp. of York co.; 
„ 217. 
Lindle’s, in Kentucky, a prec. of Union co. 
Lindley, in Missuri, atwp. of Mercer co. 
Lindley’s, in Georgia, a dist. of Walton co. 
Lindsey, in ish, a twp. of Benton co. 
Lindsey's, in Tennessee, a dist, of Campbell co, 
Lindsey ville, in Maryland, a vill. of Sandy Hill dist., 
Worcester co. 
Line Creek, in Georgia,a dist. of Spalding eo. 
Line of no Variation. ( Magnetism.) See Aconic 
LIxx. in the body of this work. 
Linesville, in Pennsylvania, a borough of Crawford 


co. 

Lingula, (ling'qu-lah,) n. (Zl) A genus of brachio- 
podous molluses, exhibiting the remarkable peculiarity 
of along fleshy pedicle supporting a bivalve shell, and 
passing between the beaks of the valves. They live 
attached to rocks in the seas of warm climates, par- 
ticularly of the Indian Archipelago and Polynesia, The 
genns is interesting, because, although few recent 
species are known, fossil species are numerous, and are 
found in the fossiliferous beds of several countries, the 
seas of which now produce none of their congeners. 
Prof. Kerr, in a communication before the American 
Association upon the origin of the South Carolina phos- 
phates, is inclined to refer them to accumulations of a 
species of Lingula, which has recently been discovered 
in abundance along the sounds of North and South 
Carolina. The shell of this animal, he states, consists 
of phosphate instead of carbonate of lime, and its 
habitat is at the precise level of the Ashley River phos- 
phates. As the shells are very fragile and easily com- 
minuted, he thinks that this solid material, accumu- 
lating, has been agglomerated by some force into the 
nodules which are so peculiar to the formation in 
question. 

Linkin, in Kentucky, a prec. of Wayne co. 

Linking Cove, in Tennesser, a dist. of Franklin co.; 
pop. 265. 

Linn, in Missouri, a twp. of Andrain co.; pop. 300. — A 
twp. of Christian co.; pop. 309.— A twp. of Dent co.; 
pop. 403.— A twp of Moniteau co. 

Linnville, in Okin, a vill. of Bowling Green twp., Lick- 
ing co. 

Linoleum, (lin-o'le-tim,) n. ( Manuf.) The name given 
to a peculiar preparation of linseed oil. In 1849, Nicles 
and Rochelder independently discovered that chloride 
of sulphur will solidify oil, and render it usable in 
many new ways. In 1859, M. Perra communicated to 
the Académie des Sciences the details of a mode of ef- 
fecting this by mixing and melting the ingredients, and 
pouring the mixture out in a thin layer. By vn 
the proportions, the resulting substance assumes va 
ing degrees of consistency. Thus, 100 linseed oil + 25 
chloride of sulphur, produces a hard and tough sub- 
stance; 100 oil + 15 chloride, a supple substance like 
india-rubber; and 100 oil + 5 chloride, a thick pasty 
mass. This third kind dissolves well in oil of turpen- 
tine. Mr. Walton afterwards found that, by the appli- 
cation of heat, linseed oil will become hard without 
the addition of chloride of sulphur. He conceives that 
it is not a mere drying, but a real oxidizing. Linseed 
oil, first boiled, is applied as a layer to surfaces of wood 
or glaas, then dried; then another layer; and so on till 
the reqnired thickness is produced. The sheet is then 
removed, and is found to be very much like india-rubber 
in elasticity; in fact, the production of a layer by this 
means is analogous to the smearing of clay-moulds 
with caontchoue juice to produce india-rubber, as prac- 
tised in South America. The drying is a little expedited 
by adding a small portion of oxide of lead. The solid 
oil is crushed, and worked thoroughly between heated 
rollers; when treated either with shellac or with naph- 
tha, it becomes applicable in various manufacturing 
forms. The term Linoleum properly applies to the 
hardest or oxidized oil itself. but it is chiefly nsed asa 
designation for one of the substances tr » from or with 
it, a kind of floor-cloth. When the oxidized oil is rolled 
into sheets, it becomes a substitute for india-rubber or 
gutta-percha, When dissolved as a varnish or mastic, 
and applied to cloth. it is useful for waterproof textiles, 
felt carpets, carriage-aprons, wagon- and cart-sheets, 
nursing-aprons, water-beds, tank-linings, table-covers, 
&c. according to the mode of treatment, When used 
as a paint, it is usefnl for iron, for wood, and for ships’ 
bottoms. When nsed as a cement, it possesses some of 
the useful properties of marine gine, When vulennized 
or rendered quite hard by heat, it may be filed, planed, 
turned, carved, und polished like wood, and used for 
knife- and fork-handles. mouldings, Ke. When brought 
by certain treatment to the consistency of dough or 
putty, it may be pressed into embossed moutts for orna- 

mental articles, When used as a grinding-whvel, touched 

with emery, it becomes a good cutter, Lastly, when 
mixed with ground cork, pressed on canvas by rollers, 
the canvas coated at the back with a layer of the same 
oil in the state of paint, and the upper or principal sur- 
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Tace painten and printed, It becomes the linoleum floor- 

cloth. 

Linton, in Kentucky, a prec. of Trigg co. 

Lintz. in Zennessee, a district of Greene co. 

Lin ville, in N. Corolina,a twp. of Mitchell co. 

rer pis in Virginia, a twp. of Rockingham co.; pop. 

586. 

Linwood, in A/ amm, a twp. of Pike co. 

Linwood, in Indiana, a village of Fairfield twp., Tip- 

ecanoe co. 

Linwood, in Tennessee, a dist. of Wilson co. 

Lisbon, in N. Carolina, a twp. of Sampson co. 

Liseom b. in Jowa, a twp. of Marshall co. 

Litaker, in N. (Hroſina, a twp. of Rowan co. 

Litchfield, in Connecticut, a twp. of Litchfield co.; 
pop. 3,113. 

Litchfield, in Minnesota, a twp. and vill. of Meeker 
co. 

Lithectasy, (lith-‘kta-se,)n. [From Gr. lithos, stone, 
and ektasis, dilatation.) (Surg.) An operation which 
consists in extracting stone from the bladder by dilating 
the neck of the organ, after making an incision in the 
perineum, and opening the membranous portion of the 
urethra. 

Lith’ofracteur’,n. See BLASTING. 

Little Black, in Arkansas, a twp. of Randolph co.; 
pop. 2,710, 

Little Blaine, in Kentucky, a precinct of Lawrence 


co, 

Little Canada, in Minnesola, a twp. of Ramsey co.; 

nop. 789. 

Litile Clear Creek, in Kentucky, a precinct of Josh 
Bell co. 

Little Crabtree, in Vorth Carolina, a twp. of Yancey 
co. 

Little Creek, in Delaware,a twp. of Sussex co.; pop. 
3,770. 

Little Coharie, in North Carolina, a twp. of Sampson 


co. 

Little Doe, in Tennessee, a dist. of Johnson co. 

Little Fork, in Kentucky, a prec. of Carter co.; pop. 
1,062.— A prect. of Elliott co. 

Little Lot, in Tennessee, a dist. of Hickman co. 

Little Mackinaw, in Illinois, a twp. of Tazewell 


co, 

Little Meadows, in Pennsyrania, a village of Cho- 
conut township, Susquehanna co. 

Little Moose Lake, in Minnesota, a twp. of Carlton 


co, 
Little North Fork, in Arkansas, a twp. of Marion 


co, 

Little Prairie, in Georgia, a dist. of Barton co. 

Little Prairie, in Missouri, a twp. of Pennicot co.: 

nop, 492. 

Little River, in Alabama, a twp. of Monroe co.; pop. 
748. 

Little River, in Arkansas, a S. E. co., cap, Red River; 
pop. 36. — A twp. of Little Beaver co.; pop. 160. — A 
twp. of Mississippi co. 

Little River, in Ca/ifornia, a vill. of Big River twp., 
Mendocino co. 

Little River, in Georgia, a dist. of Cherokee co.; pop. 
346.— A dist. of Milton co. 

Little River, in Missouri, a twp. of Pennicot co.; 
pop. 120. 

Little River, in North Carolina, a twp. of Alexander 
co.; pop. 635. — A twp. of Caldwell co.; pop. 888. — A 
twp of Montgomery co.; pop. 415.— A twp. of Orange 
co.; pop. 1,553. — A twp. of Transylvania co.; pop. 403. 
— A twp. of Wake co. 

Little River, in South Carolina, a twp. of Horry co.; 


p. 951. 
Little River, in Virginia, a twp. of Floyd co.; pop. 
1,879. 
Little Rock Creek, in North Carolina, a twp. of 
Mitchell co. 


Little Sauk. in Minnesota, a twp. of Todd co. 

Little Sioux, in /wa,atwp. of Woodbury co. 

Littletown, in Pennsylvania, a borough of Adams co.; 
pop. 847. 

Little York, in New York, a vill. of Fowler twp., 
St. Lawrence co. 

Little York, in Ohio, a vill. of Butler twp., Mont- 
gomery co. 

Littré, Maxiiiuen Pact Entre, (/é-fra’,) an eminent 
French publicist aud philologer, B. at Paris, 180), was 
educated for the practice of the medical profession, but, 
instead, devoted himself to its history und to the study 
of philology, and was admitted into the Academy of 
Inscriptions for his translation of the Works of Iip- 
pocrates (1839-61). He then became one of the editors 
of the National“ newspaper, and published an sable 
defence of the new philosophical and social doctrine 
advanced by Auguste Comte, under the title De la 
Philosophie Positif (145). 
the Academy of Inscriptions to form one of a com- 
mission appointed to continue the Histoire Littéraire de 
France, and in 1854 entered upon the editorship of the 
“Journal des Savants,” In 1867 he established a 

w, La Philosophie Positif? In January, 
1571, M. Gambetta appointed him Prof. of History and 
Geography in the Ecole Polytechnique, which was 
opened at Bordeaux during the siege of Paris; and in 
Dec. of the same year, he was elected to the French 
Academy, Foremost among his works are the Dic- 
tionnaire dela Langue Francaise, the greatest and most 
admirable production of its kind which has yet ap- 
peared in any language, a Sup. to which appeared in 1878, 
and a Hitare de la Langue Française (1562), In 1875, 
L. was elected a senator for life. D. 1882. 

Livengood’s, in N. C., a twp. of Cabarrus co. 
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In 1844 he was engaged by | 
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Live Oak, in Florida, a proc. of Suwanee co. 

Liverpool, in Okio,a twp. of Columbiana co, 

Liverpool, in Tzun, a prec. of Brazoria co. 

Livingston, in Georgia, a dist. of Floyd co, 

Livingston, in Virginia, a twp. of Spottsylvania co, 
pop. 2,213, 

Livisay, in Tennessee, a dist. of Hancock co. 

Livonia, in Minnesota, a twp. of Sherburne co. 

Lizard, in Jowa, a twp. of Pocahontas co. 

Lloyd Station, in Florida, a prec. of Leon co. 

Lobleville, in Tennessee, n dist. of Perry co. - 

Lochapoka, ((6k-a-po'kah,) in Alabama, a twp. of Lee 
co. 

Lochleven, in Firginia,a twp. of Lunenburg co.; pop. 
81. 

Lock bourne, (bin,) in Ohio, a vill. of Hamilton 
twp.. Franklin co, 

Locke, in North Carolina, a twp. of Rowan co. 

Lockhart, in Georg in dist. of Brooks co, 

|Lockington, in C, a vill. of Washington twp., 
Shelby co. 

tock Marts, in Tennessee, a dist. of Stewart co.; pop. 
1,331. 

Lockport, in Kentucky, a prec. of Henry co. 

Lock port. in Pennsylvania, a bor. of Erie co, 

Lock woods, in North Carvlina, a twp. of Brunswick 
co. 

Lockyer, Josrra Norman, (lòk'yùr,) an eminent Eng- 
lish astronomer, B. at Rugby, 1826, became in 1870 Sec- 
retary of the Royal Commission ientific Instruc- 
tion and the Advancement of Science, after having 
been two years previously elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society. In 1862 he published an important 
Monograph on The Configuration of the Lend and Water 
on the Planet Mars, and in 1866 proposed a method for 
observing the red flames of the sun without an eclipse, 
which method he successfully applied in 1868. In 1870, 
Mr. L. was appointed Chief of the Fnglish Govern- 
ment Eclipse Expedition to Sicily in 1870, and became 
Bede Lecturer on Astronomy to the University of Cam- 
bridge in 1871. He is also editor of Nature, a popular 
scientific periodical commenced in 1869. 

Loeust, in I/ i, a twp. of Christian co. 

Locust, in Kentucky. a prec. of Carrell co. 

Locust Bayou, in Arkansas, a twp. of Calhoun co.; 
pop. 608. 

1 Creek, in Missouri, a twp. of Linn co.; pop. 
2,398, 

Locust Dale, in Virginia, a twp. of Madison co.; pop. 
3,484. 

Locust Grove, in Arkansas, a twp. of Searcy co.; 
pop. 524. 

Locust Grove. in Ohio, a twp. of Adams co.; p. 103. 
Locust Grove, in Virginia, u twp. of Floyd co. ; pop. 
1,991. f 
Locust Hill, in Kentucky, a prec. of Breckenridge co.; 

nop. 479. 

Locust Hill, in N. G, a twp. of Caswell co. 

Lodgton, in Kentucky, a prec. of Fulton co. 

Logan, Jons A., un American general, B. in Jackson 
co, III., 1826, after successful practice of the Jaw became 
a Democratic member of Congress in 1858. On the 
breaking out of the Civil War he took command of a 
regiment of volunteers in Sept., 1861, and became a 
major-gen, in 1862. He served with distinction at Fort 
Donelson and before Vicksburg, and in October, aed 
took command of the 15th Army Corps; commande¢ 
the Army of the Tennessee in an action fought near 
Atlanta, Jnly 22, 1864. In 1866 he entered Congress as 
a Republican member, and again in 1808. and in the 
latter year acted as one of the managers of the impeach- 
ment of Pres. Johnson, In 1871 was elected U. S. Sen- 
ator, and held the position of chairman of the Com. on 
Military Affairs. 

Logan, in //invis, a twp. of Peoria co. 

Logan, in Iowa, a twp. of Marshall co. 

Logan, in Missouri, a twp. of Reynolds co. — 
A twp. of Wayne co. 

Logan Creek, in Nebraska, a twp. of Dodge co.; 

ap. 723. 

Logan's Store, in North Carolina, a twp. of Ruther- 
ford co. 

Logansville, in Pennsylvania, a vill. of Springfield 
twp., York co. 

Logtown, in Mississippi, a vill. of Hancock co. 

Lola, in Kansas, a twp, of Cherokee co. 

Loman’s Store, in Tennessee, a dist. of Wilson co.; 

p. 937. 
Loma Parda, in New Merico, a prec. of Mora co.; 
ap. 412. 

Lonaconing, in Maryland, a dist. of Alleghany co.; 
pop. 3,083, 

Lonas, in Tennessee, a dist. of Knox co. 

| London, in Jwa, a vill. of Springfield twp., Cedar co.; 

pop. 486. 

| London, in Kentucky, a prec. of Whitley co. 

London, in Mimesofa, a twp. of Freeborn co. 

London, in Wrst Virginia, a twp. of Kanawha co.; 
rop. 2.792. 

London's. in Kentucky, a prec. of Butler co. 

Londonville, in Ohio, a vill. of Hanover twp., Ash- 
land co. 

Lone Elm, in Tennessee, a dist. of Henderson co.; 
pop. 481. 

Lone Mountain, in Tennessee, a dist. of Claiborne 
co. 

Lone Pine, in (a/ifornia, a twp. of Inyo co. 

Lone Oak, in Missouri,a twp. of Bates co. 

Long Acre, in North Carolina, a twp. of Beaufort co.; 

1. 1.652. 
Long Branch, a flourishing town and sca-bathing 
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resort of Monmonth co., New Jersey, on the Atlantic 
coast, 34 m. S. of New York city. This place has be- 
come greatly in vogue of late years as a fashionable 
Watering-plice, and is resorted to during the hot sum- 
mer months by crowds of visitors; it possesses numer- 
ous elegant villas aud commodious hotels, and excel- 
ent drives and promenades. 

Long Branch, in Virginia, a twp. of Franklin co.; 
pop. 1,877. 

Long Cain, in South Carolina, a twp. of Abbeville co.; 
pop. 1,400. 

Long Cain, in Georgia, a village of Troup co. 

Long Creek, in Arkunsus, a twp. of Buone co.; pop. 
214.—A twp. of Carroll co. 

Long Creek. in inais, a twp. of Macon co. 

Long Creek, in Joca, a twp. of Decatur co. 


Long Creek, in North Curolina, a twp. of Mecklen- 


burg co. 
Long Creek, in Tennessee, a dist. of Macon co. 
Long Hollow, in IU, dist of Union co. 
Long Island, in Maine, a plantation of Hancock co.; 
pop. 177. 
Long Lake, in Michigan, a twp. of Grand Traverse 


co. 

Long Lake, in Minnesota, a twp. of Watonwan co.; 
pop. 225. 

Long Marsh, in Virginia, a twp. of Clarke co.; pop. 
1,423. 

Long Prairie, in Minnesota,« twp. of Todd co. 

Long Prairie, in Missouri, a twp. of Mississippi co.; 

ap. 607. 

Wg , in Tennessee, a dist. of Anderson co. 

Long Savannah, in Tennessee, a district of Hamil- 
ton co 

Longstreet, in Grorgia,a dist. of Elbert co. 

Longstreet, in Teras a prec.of Montgomery co. 

Long Valley, in California, a twp. of Lassen co.; 
pop. 135. 

Longview, in Arkansas, a twp. of Ashley co. 

Long View. in Ke tucky,a prec of Cliristian co, 

Lonoke, (/du-dk'’,) in Arkansas, a twp. of Prairie co.; 
pop. 371. 

Looking-Glass, in Oregon, a precinct of Douglas 
co. 

Lookout, in Tennessee, a dist. of Hamilton co. 

Lookout Mountain, in Georgia, a district of Dade 
co, 

Loomis, E1148, (om e,) an American physicist, n. in 
Conn, 1811, graduated at Yale Coll. in 1530, and be- 
came in 1844 professor of natural philosophy in New 
York University. He has published Elements of Natural 
Philosphy, and an Introduction to Practical Astronomy. 

Loon Creek, in Idaho Terrilory, a mining district of 

enhi co. 

Looney, in Missouri, a twp. of Polk co. 

Looney’s Creek, iv Tennessee, a district of Marion 
co. 

Ivoney’s Tavern, in Alabama, a twp. of Winston 
co. 

Lopez. (lo’pdth,) an American filibustering leader, x. in 
Veneznela, 175 After holding a colonel’s commis- 
sion in the Spanish service, he organized in the U. 
States an unsuccessful expedition against Cuba in 1849, 
and another in Aug., 1851, on which latter occasion he 
was taken prisoner and garrotted at Havana. 

Lorance, in Missouri, a twp. of Bollinger co. 

Lord's. in Georgia. ac of Wilkinson co. 

Los Candelarios, da- lal re- s,) in New Mexico, 
a precinct of Bernalillo co, 

Los Chulos, (choo'lds,) in New Mexico, a village of 
Doña AÑa co. 

Lon Frizos, ( fre’gés,) in New Mexico, a village of San 
Miguel co. 

Los Griegos, (lcz gre'a-gds,) in New Mexico, a prec. 
of Bernalillo co, 

Los Lucero, (Iu-sa'rés,) in New Mexico, a village of 
La Joya precinct, Rio Arriba co. 

Los Mimbres, (mimbrāz,) in New Mexico, a village 
of Grant co. 

Los Nietos, (ne-a'tòs,) in California, a twp. of Los 
Angeles co, 

Los Plazitos, ( plah-ze'tés,) in New Mexico, a prec. of 
Bernalillo co. 

Los Ranchos, in New Mezico,a prec. of Bernalillo 
co, 

Lossing. hr vs Joux, (lis’sing.) an American histo- 
rian, n. in Dutchess co., N. Y., in 1813, has produced 
among others the following popular illustrated wor 
The Pictorial Field-Book of the Rerolution (2 vi 
1559-2) fount Vernon and its Associations, Pield- B. 
of the War af 1812, and a Pictorial History of the Civil 
War inthe United States (3 vols., 18866-69). Isat present 
editor of Te American Historical Record. 

Loss Creek, in Kentucky, a prec. of Perry co. 

Loss Creek, in M tw p. of Newton co. 

Lost Creek, in Tennessee, a dist. of Union co. 

Los Tecolotetios, |ta-ko-lo-tin'yis,) in New Mexico, 
a village of San Miguel en, 

Lost Grove, in hun, a twp. of Webster co. 

Los Torres, in New Mexico, a village of San Miguel 


co. 

Lost 2 in West Virginia, a twp. of Hardy co.; 
pop. 1.301. 

Los Truches, in New Merio, a vill. of Qnimado and 
Los Tru hes precincts, Santa Fé co.; pop. 840. — A prec. | 
of Santa Fe co, 

Lost Valley. in Oregon, a prec. of Lane co. 

Los Valles de San Augustin, in New Merico,a 
village of San Miguel co. 

Los Valles de San Antonio, in New Mezico, a 
village of San Miguel co, 


Lower Bond, in Kentucky, a prec. of Jefferson co.; 
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Lottsburg, in Va., a twp, of Northumberland co. 

Lotze. RUDOLF HERMANN, (Lut'sčh,) a German philoso- 
pher, B. 1817. Professor at Leipsic, and subsequently 
at Göttingen. A follower of Leibnitz and Herbert, and 
wrote several works on metaphysics and physiology. 

Louisa Court House, in Fa., a twp. of Louisa co. 

Louisinna. Gorernment.—In 1879, L. adopted its Tth 
Constitution, the general features of which are similar 
to those of other States. 
by the many limitations it contains upon legislative, 
executive, aud judicial powers. A general election is 
to be held every 4 years on the first Tuesday in Decem- 
ber, at which all the State officers and members of the 
General Assembly are to be chosen, The apportionment 
made by Congress in 1880 gives to L. 6 representatives 
and R electoral votes. Finance.—The finances of L. 
cansed a painful and urgent discussion in the Constitu- 
tional Convention in 1879. The civil war occasioned a 

rsion of the conditions of property and labor in 

State, 
relations of capital and labor. There were dæorder, 
waste, and profusion in the management of the treas- 
ury, The State was reduced to insolvency. In 1874 
the last and not the least guilty of these administra- 
tions proposed a settlement. There was a funding of 
bonded and floating debt, both being reduced 40 per 
cent. The rate of interest is 7 per cent, per annum. A 
specified tax was to be imposed, collected, and paid out 
for interest. The bonded debt at this period was 822. 
429,800. The dispnte® debt was $¢,901,000. There was 
a floating debt of $1,006,839. It must be borne in mind 
that the expenditures which had caused this rapid 
growth of indebtedness had not been made on public 
works, which would enrich or embellish the country. 
Roads, levees, the highways of commerce, even the 
public parks and gardens, everything, gre or small, 
connected with the public welfare, was neglected, and 
the public money, on what pretence soever it was 
wrung froma ruined people, served the sole purpose 
of enriching strangers, Besides the actual indebted- 
ness above mentioned, there was authority to issue 
bonds to corporations of different kinds, exceeding the 
debt then stated, Nor did this statement embrace the 
bonds of the State loaned to property banks, nearly a 
halfa century ago, amounting now to some $7,000,000, 
which are a claim upon the State. The Convention of 
1879 determined that the demands upon the State 
arising from this debt were beyond its ability to dis- 
charge, and it fixed the interest at 2 per cent. for 5 
y ars, 3 per cent. for 15 years, and 4 per cent. for 14 
years, till the matnrity of the bond. One instalment 
of interest was pretermitted. A tax was imposed to 
meet this changed condition of the consolidated debt. 
In 1881 the amount of the consolidated bonds was $11,- 
531,000; the disputed debt remaining $3,901,000, with 
an addition of abont 50 per cent. for interest. The ns- 
sessment of taxable property for 1881 was 813.177.249. 
71. On this there was a tax of 15 mills, making a total 
tax of 3134 mills for 1882. The debt of New Orleans is 
greater than the State debt, and its government is 
more costly. The Convention of 1879 remitted to the 
Legislature the whole question of the city debt. Ac- 
cordingly, act No. 133 created a syndicate of 6 citizens 
of New Orleans tu form a permanent “ Board of Liqui- 
dation,” with control of all matters relating to the 
bonded debt of the city, and having power to issue 
bonds, signed by the Mayor and Administrator of Ac- 
connts and Finances, payable in 50 years, and bearing 
interest at 4 per cent: the entire issne not to exceed 
$10,000,000. The syndicate is empowered to retire and 
cancel all the valid debt of the city, exchanging it for 
these bonds or buying it up with their proceeds, No| 
more than 50 cents of the new bonds shall be given for 
$1 of the face value of the old obligations. 

Lowell, in Alabama, a twp. of Chambers co, 

Lowell, in Kansas, a twp. of Cherokee co, 

Lowell. in Michigan, a twp. of Muskegon co, 

Lowell, in New York, a vill. of Westmoreland twp. 
Oneida co. 

Lower, in Arkansas, a twp. of Franklin co. 

Lower, in Kentucky, a prec. of Elliott co. 

Lower Anton Chico, in New Mexico, a vill. of San 
Miguel co, 

Lower Beech Creek, in Tennessee, a dist. of Haw- 
kins co. 

Lower Boulder, in Montana Territory, a twp. of 
Jefferson co, 


pop. 1,353. ; 
Lower Brush Creek, in Kentucky, a precinct of 
Green co. 


Lower Buffalo, in Tennesse, a dist. of Humphreys 
co, 

Lower Cansley, in Tennessee, a dist. of Cocke co.; 
pop. 800. 

Lower Canyon City, in Oregon, a prec. of Grant 
co. 


Lower Clinch, in Tennessee, a dist. of Hawkins co.; 
op. 752. 
Lower Coneto, in North Carolina, a twp. of Edge- 
combe co. 
Lower Creek, in North Curclina, a twp. of Burke 
co.: pop. 750.— A twp. of Caldwell co, 
Lower Cueva, in New Mexico, a vill. of San Miguel 


co. 

Lower Elk Fork, in Tennessee, a district of Camp- 
bell co. 

Lower Fishing Creek. in North Carolina, a twp. 
of Edgecombe co. 

Lower Fork, in North Carolina, a twp. of Burke co.; 


pop. 616, 
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Lower Henderson, in Kentucky, a prec. of Hender. 
sou co. 

Lower Hiawassee, in Ga., a dist. of Towns co. 

Lower Hominy, in M. Ga twp. of Buncombe eo. 

Lower John Creek, in X,, a prec. of Pike co. 

Lower Lafave, in Ark., a twp. of Yell co. 

Lower Las Vegas, in New Mer., a vill. of San Mi- 
guel co, 


It is, however. characterized Lower Molalla, in Oregon, a prec. of Clackamas co. 


Lower Mountain, in Tenn., a dist. of Johnson co. 
Lower Peach Tree, in A/a., a twp. of Wilcox co. 
Lower Poor Fork, in Ky., a prec. of Harlan co. 
Lower Region, in Ky., a prec. of Whitley co. 
Lower Rome, in Tennessee, a dist. of Smith co. 
Lower Spring Creek, in Gaa dist. of Decatur co, 
Lowertown, in Kentucky, a prec. of Daviess co. 
Lower White Oak, in Tenn., a dist. of Humphreys co. 
Lower Young Cane, in Gau., a dist. of Union co. 
Lowery’s, in Tennessee, a dist. of McMinn co. 
Lowe's, in Tennessee, a dist. of Greene co. 

Lowndes, in S. Curolina, a twp. of Colleton dist. 

Low’s, in Georgia, a dist. of Henry co, 

Loyal, in Wisconsin, a twp. of Clark co. 

Lualaba, or ConGo,a river of Africa, and one of the 
largest in the world; total length, abt. 2.900 miles. It 
has its source near the high plateau, S. of Lake Tan- 
ganyitka, Central Africa, and empties into the Atlantic 
Ocean. It draius an urea of about 860,000 sq miles, and, 
excepting some cataracts near the equator, is navigable 
fur nearly 2,000 miles. At 2° N. lat, the northern 
course of the river bends to the XN. W., then W., and 
finally to S.W., where its breadth is from 2 to 10 miles, 
and filled with islands. The Lunlaba was discovere 
by Livingstone, but its identity with the Congo was es- 
tablished by Stanley, in 1877. It flows through a rich 
and populous country, abounding in ivory, palm oil, cot- 
ton, &c, — Stanley. 

Lubeck, in West Virginia, a twp. of Wood co. 

Lubbock, Sin Joux, Bart, (lub'bók,) a distinguished 
English scientist, B. in London, 1834. He is President 
of the Entomological Society, and Vice-President of the 
Linnean and Ethnological Societies, and has published 
Pre- Historic Times, as illustrated by Ancient Remains and 
the Munners and Customs of Modern Savages, (2d ed., 
1869,) and The Origin of Civilization and tie Primitive 
Condition of Man. 

Lueas, in Arkansas, a twp. of Crittenden co. 

ucas, in Illinois, a twp. of Effingham co. 

Lucas, in Wisconsin, a twp. of Dunn co, 

Lucea, Paving, (/ook’kah,) an eminent vocalist, B. of 
poor parents at Vienna in 1844 Having been while 
yet a child found to have a promising voice, she was 
enabled by the kindness of friends to enter npon a 
course of musical study, at the expiration of which 


she made her début at the Olmütz Theatre in Sept., 
1859, as Elrira in Verdi's “ Hernani,” with such cuccess 
that brilliant offers were at once made her from many 
parts of Germany. She next appeared at Prague ju the 
roles of Valentine and Norma; and attracting the notice 
of Meyerbeer, that composer selected her to take the 
part of the heroine in his new opera, “ L'Africaine,” in 
which she appeared at the Opera, Berlin. with brilliant 
success. In 1863 she entered upon an engugement at 
the Royal Italian Opera, London, and made a furore in 
the musical world of that city. In Nov., 1865, Malle. 
L. married the Baron von Rohden,a Prussian officer, 
from whom she separated in 1572, and proceeded to the 
U. States, where she met with a triumphant reception. 

Lucester, in North Carolina, a township of Buncombe 
co.; pop. 2.180 

Lucus, in Kentucky, a precinct of Warren ca 

Lüders. ALEXANDER NICOLAIEVITCH, Count VON, (o 
dure, n distinguished Russian general, B. 1790, of Ger- 
man descent. He served in the campaigns of 1812-14, 
and in 1848 occupied Wallachia with an army corps, 
and in the year following entered Transylvania, where 
he joined his forces to those of the Austrian general 
Packner, took Kronstadt and Hermannstadt, July 21st, 
and on the 3ist defeated the Hungarian army under 
Rem. Ang. 4th, he again defeated the latter, and com- 
bining his troops with those of Rüdiger, compelled 
Gen. Görgey to surrender, 13th. He afterwards held au 
important command in the Crimea, and in 1861 was 
made Lieutenant-General of Poland, D. 1874. 

Ludlow, in Mincis, a twp. of Champaign co. 

Ludlow. in Muine, n twp, of Aroostook co. 

Ludlow. iv Mississippi, a prec. of Scott co. 

Luke's Store, in Georgia, a district of Columbia co.; 

yp. B52. 

Lumber Bridge, in North Carolina, a twp. of Robe- 
son co. 

Lumber City, in Pennsylvania, a borough of Clear - 
field co. 

Lupulin, (lo‘pi-lin.) [From Mod. L. lupulus, the 
hap.] (Chem.) The fine yellow powder of hops. It 
has a penetrating aromatic odor, and is found to consist 
of minute resinous grains, Which attach themselves to 
the fingers and render them rough. 

Lura, in Minnesota, a twp. of Blue Earth co. 

Lurky, in N. Carolina, a twp. of Sampson co 

Sby`s Mill, in Kentucky, a precinct of Owen co.; 
pop. 1,737. 

Luton, %%.) a market-town and parish of England, 
co. Bedford, 30 m. N.N.W. of London, on the river Lea. 
Straw-hat manufacture is the staple trade, Pop. 24,642. 

Luxembourg., iu Minnesota, a twp. of Stearns co.; 
pop, 237. 

Lutherville. in Maryland, a village of Baltimore co.; 

p. 382. 

Lutherans. The statistics of the Lutheran Church 

in the U. States in 1579 were, according to the Church 
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Almanac for that year, as follows: 24 synods affiliated] author of a Narrative of the United States Expedition to| Mexican War (1846-47), and in 1861 held command of 
with the General Synod (North), numbering 801 minis, Ue River Jordan and the Dead Sea (1849), the U. S. Arsenal at St. Louis. In June of the same 
ters, 1.240 congregations, and 114,688 communicants :| Lynchburg, in I/inois, atwp. of Mason co.; pop. 804. year he was given the command of the military depart- 
5 synods affiliated with the General Synod (South), Lyneh’s Ranche, in Terus, a vill. of Stephens co.; ment of Missouri, on the 17th defeated the Confederates 
numbering 98 ministers, 174 congregations, and 13,174] P. 42. at Booneville, and on Aug. 10th was killed in the battle 
communicanis; 12 synods affiliated with the General Ly nd, in Minnesota, a twp. of Redwood co, of Wilson's Creek. 
Council, numbering 741 ministers, 1,412 congregations, | Lyndon, in Michigan, a twp. of Washtenaw co. Lyon, in Jwa, a N. W. co., bordering on Minnesota; 
and 206,7 7 communicants; 8 synods engaged in the Lynn, in Minois, a vill. of Henderson co. —| area, abt. 600 8g. m. It is bounded on the W. by the 
Organization of the Synodical Conference, numbering| A twp. of Henry co.; pop. 1,119.— A twp. of Knox co.; Sioux River, and intersected by Rock River. 
1,140 ministers, 1,859 congregations, and 291,229 com- pop. 956. f Lyon, in Kansas, a twp. of Cherokee co, 
municants; and 10 independent synods not affiliated| Ly nm, in Minnesota, a twp. of McLeod co. Lyon, in Missouri. a twp. of Franklin co. 
with any general body, numbering 231 ministers, 603) Lynn, in Missouri, a twp. of Cedar co. A twp. of Knox co.; pop. 1,121.— A twp. of Lewis co.; 
congregations, and 49,980 communicants, making a Lymn, in Okio, a twp. of Hardin co. 
grand total of 3,011 ministers aud 679,728 communi-| Ly nm, in Utah Territory, a prec. of Weber co. 
cants. Lynn, in Wisconsin, a twp. of Clark co. 

Luzerne, iu Dwa, a vill. of Leroy twp., Beuton co.; pop. | Ly nn’ville, in Kentucky, a prec, of Graves co. 


14. Lynnville, in Tennessee, a dist, and vill. of Giles co.; co. 
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Lylesville, in Texas, a vill. of Presidio co. 

Lyman, in Ilinois, a twp. of Ford co. 

Lynch, in Misscuri, a twp. of Texas co. 

Lynch. WILIXX F., (Hue, an American naval officer 
and explorer, B, in Virginia, 1805; p, 1865, Ile was 


Labor, Labour, (Id'ber,) n. [Fr. labeur; It. lavéro; 
Lat. labor, akin to labo, to be ready to fall; Heb, labat, 
to fall, to be thrown down.] Fatiguing toil or exertion 
of body; physical work or effort; exertion of muscu- 
lar strength ; employment of bodily activi — used in 
distinction from effort or exercise of a sportive or non- 
compulsory character, 

“ Crowns... a youth of labour with an age of ease. — Goldsmith. 

Intellectual exertion; application of the mind; exer- 
cise of the intelligence ; effort of mental powers, united 
with bodily employment. — Heroic achievement; any- 
thing done, or to be done, which necessitates bard work, 
or requires wearisome exertion. 

“ So he with difficulty and lahour hard 
Mov'd on, with diMiculty and lubour he.“ - Milton. 
—The pangs of childbirth; travail; as, a woman in labor, 
In Mexico, a laud-meusure, equal to an area of 177 acres. 
(Pol. Econ.) According to the definition of Senior, 
“the voluntary exertion of bodily or 1 tal faculties 
for the purpose of production.“ Nature spontaneously 
furnishes the matter of which commodities are made; 
but, independently of labor, matter is seldom of much 
use. and is never of any value. “Labor was the first 
price, the original purchase-money, that was paid for all 
things. It was not by gold or by silver, but by labor, 
that all the wealth of the world was originally pur- 
chased.” (dam Smith.) — The progress of the human 
race, at different times and in different countries, has 
generally been pretty much in proportion to their ex- 
pertness in appropriating the raw products of nature 
and adapting them to their use. “ Labor,“ says MeCul- 
loch, “is the talisman that has raised man from the con- 
dition of the savage, that has changed the desert and 
the forest into cultivated fields, thut has covered the 
earth with cities and the ocean with ships, that has 
given plenty, comfort, and elegance, instead of want, 
misery, and barbarism.” Labor is not creative of objects, 
but of utilities. All the labor in the world could not 
produce one particle of matter; it can only change 
what is useless into what is useful to men, The utilities 
prodacod by labor are, according to J. S. Mill, of three 
inds :—“ First, utilities fixed and embodied in outward 
objects, by labor employed in investing external ma- 
terial things with properties which render them service- 
able to human beings; this is the common case, and re- 
quires no illustration. Secondly, utilities fixed and em- 
bodied in human beings, the labor being, in this case, 
employed iu conferring on human beings qualities which 
render them serviceable to themselves and others; to 
this class belongs the labor of all concerned in educa- 
tion, not only schoolmasters, tutors, and professors, but 
governments, so far as they aim successfully at the im- 
provement of the people; moralists and cler; en, as 
far as productive of benefit; the labor of physicians, as 
far as instrumental in preserving life and physical or 
mental efficiency,” &c. “Thirdly, and lastly, utilities not 
fixed or embodied in any object, but consisting in a mere 
service rendered, a pleasure given, an inconvenience or 
a pain averted, during a longer or a shorter time, but 
without leaving a permanent acquisition in the im- 
proved qualities of any person or thing, the labor being 
employed in producing a utility directly, not (as in the 
two former cases) in fitting some other thing to afford 
a utility ; snch, for example, is the labor of the musical 
performer, the actor, the public declaimer or reciter, 
an‘ the showman.” Some good, or it may be evil, may 
be produced beyond the moment, but it is the immedi- 
ate pleasure that is the effect intended. — See POLITICAL 
Econcny. 

r. n. [ Lat. labore, from labor) To work; to toil; to ex- 
ert muscular strength and bodily activity; to act or 
move with painful effort, particularly in servile occupa- 
tions. 

*' The many still must labour for the one! — Byron. 


—To struggle; to contend, as with difficulties, or as if 
under a burden; — generally with tunder, 


“The work under our labour grows.” — Milton. 

—To apply or exert one's physical or mental powers, or 
both, in the prosecution of any design or purpose; to 
strive; to move with circumspectivn or dilticulty, 

To take pains. 


** A fruitful mind should not so much labour what to speak, as 
to und what to leave unspoken.” — Bacon, 


To be in travail; to endure the pangs of ehildbirth, 
(Waut.) To pitch and roll heavily; to move irregu- 


pop. 1,997. 
nville, in North Carolina, a twp. of Burke co.; pop. 
020. 


Lyon. NATRANIEL, an American general, n. in Conn. 


1819, graduated at West Point in 1841, served in the 


larly, or with a rate of progress impeded by stress of 
weather,—said of a ship; as, she labored heavily in the 
trough of the sea. 


v. a. To till; to cultivate; to work at; hence. to arrive 


at by labor, or physical exertion. — To prosecute with 
effort; to finish with studied exactitnde or scrupulosity, 


To fabricate with toilful exertion; to shape or form with 


attentive care. 
“ Th’ artificer . .. command to labour arms for Troy.“ — Dryden. 


—To beat; to belabor; to thrash. 


Labour him with many a sturdy stroke.” — Dryden. 
Laboring-oar, (Naut) In rowing, the STROKE-OAR, 


9. v. 
Labrador, an immense peninsula of British N. Amer- 


ica, opposite the island of Newfoundland, from which it 
is separated by the Strait of Belleisle, extending between 
the 50th and 4th parallels of N. Lat., and between Lon. 
56° and 75° W.; being bounded S. by Canada and the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, E. by the Atlantic Ocean, N. by 
Hudson's Straits, and W. by Hudson’s Bay; area, esti- 
mated at 170,000 sq. m., with a fixed pop. of 5,000, consist- 
ing chiefly of Esquimanx, with but a few Enropeans. L. 
is generally described as one of the most dreary and 
naked regions of the globe, exhibiting scarcely anything 
except rocks destitute of vegetation, But, though this 
be its appearance when seen from off the const, on pene- 
trating a little into its interior, the surface is found to 
be thickly clothed with pines, birches, and poplars, and 
with a profusion of delicate berries, It is everywhere 
most copiously irrigated by brooks, streams, ponds, and 
lakes. A chain of high mountains appears inland, but 
their height is not correctly known. Mount Thoresby, 
near the coast, is 2,730 feet high. The Labrador feld- 
spar is found chiefly in the vicinity of Nain. The pre- 
vailing rock is gneiss, overlaid by a bed of sandstone, 
alternately red and white, and strongly marked with 
iron near the surface; above this, again, are varieties 
of secondary limestone, arranged in parallel strata, and 
full of shells. A few miles from the shore, the secon- 
dary formations disappear, leaving gneiss and mica-slate 
on the surface, The climate is extremely severe, the 
thermometer occasionally falling below zero of Fahr.; 
the summers are of short duration, with an average day- 
temperature of 589, The prevailing winds, on the E. coast, 
are from W.S.W. to N. W.;: there is less fog than on the 
neighboring island of Newfoundland, and the Straits of 
Belleisle are never frozen over, Corn will not ripen; 
but potatoes, cabbages, spinach, and turnips answer 
pretty well. The wealth of the country, however, con- 
sists chiefly in the abundance of fish on its coasts. 
Whales, cod, salmon, and herrings are extremely plen- 
tiful. The Labrador fishery is nearly confined to the S. E. 
tract, opposite Newfoundland; within a few years it hi 

increased sixfold,and now rivals that of Newfoundland. 
During the fishing-season, abt. 300 schooners come down 
from the latter to the fishing-stations of Labrador, and 
about half the produce is sent to St. John’s, the re- 
mainder being exported to England. Lisbon, and the 
Mediterranean, The American fishing-vessels average 
about 400, principally sloops and schooners, manned by 
crews varying from 9 to 13 hands, making a total of 
about 6.000 men. Euch man catches, at an average, 
about 100 quintals of fish duriug the season; and the 
oil is in the proportion of 1 ton to 200 quintals. They 
frequent chiefly the N. part of the coast, clean their fish 
on board, and leave L. early in September. From 16,000 
to 18,000 seals are taken in the spring and autumn, pro- 
ducing about 350 tons of oil; and the export of furs of 
wolves, bears, foxes, and beavers, caught in the interior, 
averages $20,000 per annum. The European residents 
are English, Irish, or Jersey servants, left in charge of 
the property in the fishing-rooms, and who also employ 
themselves in catching seals. Their principal settle- 
ments are at Bradore Bay, l’Ansele-blanc, and Forteau 
Bay, the last being by far the most considerable. L. was 
discovered by Cabot in 1496, and re-discovered by Hud- 
son in 1610. The Moravians formed their first settlement 
in 1752. Their habits, and quiet, unobtrusive life, render 
them compuratively unknown, They trade with the 
native Esquimaux (Figs. 966, 967), bartering coarse 
cloths, powder, shot, guns, and edge-tools for furs and 
oils. Their influence is alleged to have been very bene- 
ficial to the natives, not only in changing their religious 
belief, but in improving both their moral and physical 
condition. Murder, and acts of violence, are much less 
frequent than formerly, and mutual enmities have been 
removed. Their boats, houses, and fishing-implements, 
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Lyons, in South Carolina, a twp. of Orangeburgh co.; 
pop. 1.537. 

Lyon’s, in Tennesse, a dist. of Wilson co. 

Lytle’s Fork, in Kentucky, a prec. of Scott co.; pop. 
1 


634. 


are better constrneted. and many of them have begun 
to exercise foresight and economy, 

Lake Dwellings. (Archrol.) Under this name is 
known a class of habitations dating from pre-historic 
times, and found in various parts of the world — the 
best examples being in Switzerland. They are of two 
kinds of construction, viz., fascine dwellings, and pile 
dwellings, The first were erected on a foundation of 
bonghs of trees, osiers, Kc, plaited together in hori- 
zontal layers, intersticed with layers of mud, clay, or 
gravel, the entire structure embedded in the water, 
and there secured by an arrangement of stakes. The 

ile dwellings, on the other hand, were raised on plat- 
forms, sustained by piles projecting above the surface 
of the water, with their lateral extremities sunk deeply 
below the bed of the lake. These habitations are co- 
existent with the stone age, and still remain among 
some of the ruder peoples of the earth — notably in 
Central Africa and several of the islands of Malaysia. 
The remains found in Ireland, Scotland, and Wales 
are known by the title of crannoges (q. v.). As before 
stated, these dwellings have been found to exist in 
their highest perfection in Switzerland, where whole 
villages of them have been explored in Lakes Moosee- 
dorf, Neufchatel, Morat, Constance, Geneva, Bienne, 
and Zurich. From the first named of these —explored 
in 1855-6 — were taken immense quantities of imple- 
ments and utensils of horn, bone, stone, bronze, and 
pottery; together with a few of wood, iron, and even 

old, and also some few human remains, In 1858, at 

obenhausen, near Lake Pfiffikon, in the canton of 
Zurich, a village of pre-historic times was discovered 
in the form of an irregular quadrangle, covering nearly 
three acres of peat moor. ‘This village was built on 
oak, beach, and fir piles—in number some 100,000, 
from 10 to 11 feet in length, pointed with stone axcs, 
and driven in from 2 to 3 feet distant from each other. 
The platform consisted of cross-pieces and planks, se- 
cured to the piles by wooden pins or treenails, and 
with the outermost piles fastened together by asystem 
of hurdles. Of these piles, three tiers were found, 
ranging one above another, denoting their construc- 
tion at three different periods. At this place were 
discovered various implements and appliances of do- 
mestic origin and use: ne matting, and woven cloth 
of bast and flax; much débris of pottery; weapons and 
tools of flint, horn, and bone; as well as several long 
bows of the kind still used by the savages of Polynesia, 
and acanve 12 ft. in length, 114 ft. in width, and 5 ft. 
in depth.—Since the discovery of these swiss lake 
dwellings, kindred remains have been brought to light 
in the Jura, and other parts of France, and in Italy, 
Bavaria, Denmark, and some parts of Germany. Since 
1839 more than 100 lake dwellings have been found in 
Treland and Scotland, and more recently also near Luke 
Neuchatel, in Switzerland. Much information on this 
subject may be gathered from Heer's Primeval Life in 
Switeerland (London, 1874), Lyell’s Antiquity of Man 
(Lond., 1863), Sir John Lubbock's Pre- Historic Times 
(Lond., 1869), and Keller's Lake Dwellings (N. X. 1878). 

Liu Kin, (Layu Kee-yu,) (mispelled Lo Choo on most 
maps.) is a croup of islands forming an integral part 
of the Japanese Empire, in the N. Pacific Ocean, S. of 
Japan, midway between the latter place and Formos: 
and abt. 400 m. E. of China Lat. between 26° and 28 
N., lon. 127° and 129° E. There are, in all, about 30 
islands; but excepting the Great Liu Kiu island, they 
are mostly of inferior dimensions, Ext. ubout 80 m. 
in length, and between 12 and 15 miles in average 
breadth. They have a delightful climate, and a very 
fertile soil, and produce many of the fruits and vege- 
tables of more civilized countries, Prod. rice, millet, 
sugar, cotton, tobacco, indigo, and tea; also bananas, 
oranges, peaches, &c. The inhabitants are closely al- 
liel in descent to the Japanese. Their religion is a 
form of Buddhism. The government is despotic. Their 
ruler, a prince, is subject to the Mikado of Japan, pay- 
inga yearly tribute. These islands were conquered by 
the Prince of Satsuma, in the sixteenth century. A dele- 
gation of nobles and their servants from Liu Kiu now 
(1874) reside in Tokio, Japan; and three Liu Kiu am- 
bassadors were present at the opening of the first Jap- 
anese railway, in 1872. The inhabitants are strong, 
and well made, and of the same height as the Japa- 
nese. The capital, Chiu Zan O, is a few miles from 
Napa. the chief port, near the S. W. extremity of Great 
Liu Kiu. 2p. in 1872, 166,789. 


MACA 


The thirteenth letter and the tenth consonant of 
the English langua; It is the labial letter of 
e the liquid series, and in all positions has one uni- 
form, well-known sound, as in mine, camp. jam. It is 
pronounced with a kind of humming inward, the lips 
closed, open and full in the beginning, obscure in the 
end, and mainly in the midst, It is one of the easiest 
to articulate, and is therefore one of the first uttered by 
children, and in most languages it forms a prominent 
letter in the words for mother. The letter m has a 
place in all known languages, and the English sound of. 
it is that which it has also in most of the European 
tongues. In French and Portuguese, however, at the end 
ofa word, and in most cases at the end of a syllable, it loses 
its proper sound, and serves only to give a nasal sound to 
the vowel which generally precedes it. Among the an- 
cient Romans, too, m was but faintly pronounced, being 
rather a rest between two syllables than an articulation ; 
and hence it was subject to elision. M passes easily 
into other letters, losing itself in the preceding or suc- 
ceeding letter, —a circumstance which the etymologist 
must bear in mind in seeking the derivation or connec- 
tion of words having that letter in their root. M inter- 
changes with n, b, p, v, and w, and frequently disappears 
altogether. Like other liquids, it also not unfrequently 
changes its position with regard to the vowel of a root.) 
In writing two m’s successively, the Germans frequently | 
drop one and replace it by a stroke over that which 
they retain; thus, m. As an abbreviation, M. stands 
for Marcus, Manlius, Martius, and Mucius; M.A. for 
Magister Artium (Master of Arts), MS. for ma ript, 
and MSS. fur manuscripts. M. or more properly a syim- 
bol somewhat resembling it, was used by the Romans to 
denote 1,000; and the moderns have also adopted that 
letter. In medical prescriptions, M stands for misce, or 
mix: also for manipu/us, a handful. 
(Typog.) See EM. 


(Law.) A brand or stigma formerly impressed, in 


England, on the brawn of the thumb of persons con- 
victed of manslaughter. 

Ma, (md, n. An abbreviated form of mamma ; — used 

as a term of fondness. 

Ma, udv. [It., but.) (Mus.) Employed in cautionary 
hrases; as, “ Vivace, ma non troppo presto, — Lively, 
ut not too quick. — Moore. 

Manenh, or Maacuan. (Script.) A city or region of 


Syria, or Aram, somewhat near the foot of Mount Her- 


mon, and Geshur, — A wife of David, and the mother of 
Absdom. -The wife of Rehoboam and mother of Abijah, 
kings of Judah.—Six others of the same name are men- 
tioned in Scripture. 

Mand, (Mad.) a town of Austria, in Hungary, in the 
Hegyalla Mountains, 6 miles N. W. of Tokay. It is cele- 
brated for its vineyards. Pop. 6,000. 

Ma'am, n. [A colloquinl, und very common contracted 
form of madum.) Madam; my lady. 

Maas. The river Meuse, q. v. 

Maash’a, n. (Numis.) An East-Indian coin, in value 
rather more than one anna. 

Maastricht. See MAESTRICHT. 

Mab, n. (W. mæban, a baby.] A slattern; an untidy, 
careless person; sometimes, a simpleton. (Used in some 
parts of England.) 

(Fuiry Myth.) The name of a fairy celebrated by 
Shakspeare, and other English poets. The name has 
been variously derived; but the most probable deriva- 
tion of itis from the Cymric mab,a child. According 
to Voss and others, Mab was not the queen of the fairies, 
that dignity having been ascribed to her froma mistaken 
use of the old English word queen, or quean, which 
meant only a woman. 

—r. n. To act us a sloven; to dress untidily. 

Mab’betts ville, in New York, a post-vill. of Dutchess 
county, 


M. 


mately connected, the grotesque allegory soon assumed a 
dramatic form. This drama was most simply constructed, 
consisting of short ialogues bet. Death and 24 followers, 
and was undoubtedly enacted in or near churches by 
religious orders in Germany during the 14th century, 
and at a rather later period in France. It would appear 
that the seven brothers, whose martyrdom is recorded 
in the 7th chapter of the 2d Book of Maccabees, either 
played an important part in the drama, or the first 
representation, which took place at Pari 
aux Innocents, fell upon their festival. and hence the 
origin of the ancient name, Chorea Machabworum, or 
La Danse abre. As early as 1400, the dramatic poem 
was imitated in Spain, and appears there in 79 strophes 
of 8 lines each (La Danca General de los Muertos), but 
it did not spread; while the French, having a love for 
pictorial representation, very early affixed an illustra- 


tion to each strophe, and in 1425 painted the whole 


series on the churchyard-wall of the Cloister of the In- 
nocents, where the Dance of Death was habitually en- 
acted. From Paris, both poem and pictures were trans- 
planted to London (1430), But nowhere was the subject 
so variously and strikingly treated as in Germany. The 
celebrated Dance of Death on the cloister-walls of the 
Klingenthal, a convent in Basle, departs somewhat from 
the original form; but a picture in one of the chapels 
of the Marienkirche, at Lübeck, still, in spite of repeated 
re-paintings, bearing the unmistakable impress of the 


Fig. 1 


A LINK OF THE DANCE OF DEATH AT LÜBECK, 14TA CENTURY. 


14th century, exhibits the very simplest form of the 
drama, and has some genuine Low-German verses 
attached to it. Here we see 24 figures, partly clerical, 
partly lay, arranged in a descending scale, from the pope 
himself down to a little child, and between each of them 
a dancing-figure of Death, not in the form of a skeleton, 
but a shrivelled corpse, the whole velng linked in one 
chain, and dancing to the music of another Death (Fig. 
1664). This representation is almost the same as a very 
ancient one at La Chaise-Dieu. in Auvergne, and points 
to the identity of the original dramatic spectacle in both 
countries.—In the 15th century, the D. M., or Dance 
of Death, became only a subject of pictorial representa- 
tion; and, descending from the walls of the quiet con- 
vent into public places, it gave a new impulse to popular 
art. But Holbein has the credit of availing himself 
most effectually of the original design, and giving it a 
new and more artistic character. Departing from the 
idea of a dance, he illustrated the subject by 53 distinct 
sketches for engravings, which he called Imagines Mor- 
tis,in which Death assumes various ironical costumes, 
while meeting with and overcoming persons in every 
condition of life. 


Mab by. u. An ardent spirit distilled in Barbadoes from | Macacu, (ma-ka-koo’,) a river of Brazil, rises in the 


potatoes, 


Organ Mountains, and flows into the bay of Rio Janeiro. 


Mabillon, (md-béyon,) Jean, a learned French Bene-|—A town of Brazil, abt. 10 m. N E. of Rio de Janeiro. 


dictine, famous as a writer on ecclesiastical antiquities 
and the science of diplomatics, was n. in 1632, at Pierre- 
mont, in Champagne, and studied at the college of 
Rheims. He published several laborious works, among 
which are, De Re Diplomatica, the Museum Italicum (2 
vols.), and Annals of the Order of St. Benedict, D. 1707. 
fi GABRIEL BONNET pe, a French abbé, eminent as 
and historical writer, was the brother of Con- 
ac, and k. at Grenoble, in 1709, He was educated by 
the Jesuits at Lyons, but soon abandoned theological 
studies for Thucydides, Plutarch, and Livy. His works 
include Parallele des Romains et des Français, Le Droit 
public de L Europe, Observations sur les Grecs, Observa- 
tions sur les Romains, Observations sur VU Histoire de la 
France, Sur la Constitution des Etats Unis de? Amérique, 
K, forming altogether 15 vols. D. 1785. 

Mae, (abbrevinted e.) a prefix to Scottish nomencla- 
ture, signifying son, and equivalent to the English 
Fitz. Irish C, aud Welsh Ap; as, MacDonald, i. e, son 
of Donald. 

Macabre Dance, or Danse pes Morts. [Fr., the 
dance of death; Lat. chorea machabxorum ; Ger. todten- 
tanz.) A name given to a certain class of allegorical 
representations, illustrative of the universal power of 
death, dating from the 14th century, and long a favorite 
sulject of painting and poetry, in which persons of all 
ranks and ages were represented as dancing together 
with the skeleton form of Death, which led them to the 
grave. The dance and the drama being at that time inti- 
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Maca'cus, Macaque, n. (Zul.) A genus of Old 
World monkeys, characterized by having a fifth tubercle 
on their lust molars; ischial callosities and cheek- 

ouches ; comparatively short and thick limbs; a pro- 
ecting muzzle, and prominent superciliary arches. 
hey have generally a pendent tail. When they cry out, 
they inflate n membranous sac, which communicates 
with the larynx above the thyroid cartilage. 

Macadamiza'tion, Macad‘amizing, n. 
the verb.] (Engineering ) 


[See 
A method of making roads 
entirely of angular pieces of stone, without any kind of 


binding material. The stones used for this purpose 
must be hard and tough, such as the whinstones, ba- 
salts, granites, and beach-pebbles, so that they may 
resist the action of the wheels. Hardness alone is not 
sufficient, for flintstones are hard but brittle, and are 
soon crushed into powder, as are also the softer sand- 
stones. The angular stone fragments used in macada- 
mizing must be of such a size as to pass freely. by their 
largest dimensions, through a ring 214 in. in diameter. 

Macad/amize, v. a. [From James MacAdam, the 
originator, B. in Scotland, 1756; p. 1836.) To cover, as a 
road, with small, fractured stones, in order to form a 
hard, even, durable surface. 

Macad’am-road, n. A road or way made hard and 
smooth with a superficial covering of small, broken 
stones. 

Maenhe, (ma- xu d,) a river of Brazil, flowing into the 
Bay of St. Auna. 


s in the Cloister | 


MACA 


—A town of Brazil, at the mouth of the Macahe River, 


abt. 40 m. N.N.E. of Cape Frio. 

MacAle'vy’s Fort, in Pennsylvania, a post-offiee of 
Hantingdon co. 

MacAllisterville, in Pennsylvania. See CaLuouns- 
VILLE. 

Macao, (ma-kai'o,) a seaport-town and settlement of 
the Portuguese in China, province of K wang-tung, on a 
peninsula projecting from the S. W. corner of the island 
Macao, on the W. side of the wstuary formed at the 
mouth of the Tigre or Canton River. 84 m. S. W. of Can- 
ton, Lat. 20° 11’ 30” N., Lon. 113° 32’ 30” K. The town 
has a very imposing appearance from the sea. It is 
built chiefly on 
the declivity of 
two hills, meet- 
ing each other 
at a right an- 
gle, in front of 
a small semicir- 
cular bay form- 
ing the harbor. 
At one extrem- 
ity of the town 
is a mansion 
called the Casa; 
in the grounds 
belonging to 
which is the 
Cave of Camo- 
ens (Fig. 1665). 
In this seques- 
tered retreat Ca- 
moéns is said to 
have composed 
the greater part 
of the Lusiad, 
while holding 
at Macao the post of Portuguese judge. Macao was 
given to the Portuguese by the Chinese emperor in 
1586. in return for assistance afforded by them against 
pirates that had infested the coast. 

Maca’o, n. (Games.) A game at cards formerly in vogue. 

(Zodl.) See Macaw. 

Macapa, (ma-ka-pa’,) a town of Brazil, on the river 
Amazon, abt. 200 m. N.W. of Pura. The town is strong- 
ly fortified, and commands an extensive commerce. Pop. 
about 6,000. 

Maea’rius, St., (the Elder,) a celebrated anchoret of 
the 4th century, who passed 60 years in a monastery on 
Mount Sceta. in Egypt, and p. 387. — Sr. Macarius (the 
Younger), and a contemporary of the preceding, was a 
monk of Alexandria, who being persecuted by „the 
Arians, and banished to an island, converted its inhabit- 
ants to Christianity. D. 393. 

Mac’arize, r. a. (Gr. macarizin, to confer a benedic- 
tion.] To congratulate; to wish joy to, on account of 
some auspicious event. 

Macaro'ni, n. [Fr., from It. maccaroni, maccheroni, 
from maccare, to bruise or crush, M. consisted origi- 
nally of lumps of paste and cheese squeezed together.] 
A peculiar manufacture of wheat, which for a long time 
was peculiar to Italy, and, in fact, almost to Genoa; it 
is now, however, made all over Italy, at Marseille in 
France, and in this country at Philadelphia and other 
places. Strictly speaking, the name M. applies only to 
wheaten paste in the form of pipes, varying in diameter 
from an ordinary quill up to those now made of the 
diameter of an inch; but there is no real difference be- 
tween it and the fine threadlike vermicelli, and the infi- 
nite variety of curious and elegant little forms which, 
under the name of /talian pastes, are used for soups. — 
Only certain kinds of wheat are applicable to this man- 
ufacture, and these are the hard sorts. which contain a 
large percentage of gluten. At present, the Italian 
manufacturers prefer the wheats of Odessa and Tagan- 
rog; but they also employ those of their own country 
grown in Sicily and in Apulia. The wheat is first 
ground into a coarse meal, from which the bran is re- 
moved — in that state it is called Semola (ace also Se- 
MOLINA); during the grinding, it is necessary to employ 
both heat and humidity, to insure a good semola. The 
semola is worked up into a dough with water; and for 
M. and vermicelli, it is forced through ges, with or 
without mandrels, as in wire and pi rawing; or for 
pastes, it is rolled out into very thin sheets, from which 
are stamped out the various forms of stars, rings, &c.— 
The manufacture of this material is of great importance 
to Italy, where it forms a large article of home con- 
sumption, and is exported to all parts of the world. In 
Genoa alone, nearly 170,000 quintals of wheat are annu- 
ally consumed in this manufacture. The finest quali- 
ties of M. are those which are whitest in color, and do 
not burst or break up in boiling; it should swell con- 
siderably, and become quite soft; but if it does not retain 
its form when boiled, it has not been made of the best 
wheat. Some makers flavor and color it with saffron 
and turmeric, to suit certain tastes, but this is limited 
to very few. 

(Costume.) The year 1772 introduced into England a 
new style for gentlemen, imported by a number of 
young men of fashion who had travelled in Italy, and 
who formed an association called the Macaroni Club, in 
contradistinction to the Beef-stexk Club of London. 
Hence these new-fashioned dandies were styled Maca- 
ronis, a name which was afterwards applied to ladies of 


Fig. 1665. 
CAVE OF CAMOENS, AT MACAO. 


MACA 


the same genus. The name gave place, toward the be- 
ginningof the century, tu the 
term of Dandy. The true 
Mas delineated in Fig. 1666, 
wia an exquisite, usually 
dressed in the extreme of 
fushion, with an abundance 
of finery, jewels, perfumes, 
and an assumption of nirs 
and graces. The perfect M. 
was generally distinguished 
by two watches, ove ip either 
fob, and by huge rings. The 
hair was in an enor- 
mons toupee, with very 
curls at the sides; 
while behind, it was gathered 
and tied up into a large club, 
or knot, that rested on the 
back 0 — neck like a 
„ knot; upon this an 
— small hat was 
worn, which was sometines 
lifted from the head with — 
case,generally very longan 
decorated with extremely 
silk tassels; a frilled 
white handkerchief was tied 
inah bow around the S 
neck; ls from the top of * — 
the shirt - front projected Fig. 1606. — A MACARONI. 
from the top of the waistcoat, 
reaching very little below the waist, and being without 
the flap-covered pockets, The cont was also short, 
reaching only to the hips, fitting closely, having u small 
turn-over collar as now worn: it was edged with lace 
or braid, or decorated with frog-buttons, tassels, or em- 
meee A the breeches were tight, of spotted or striped 
silk, large bunches of strings at the knoe, 
(Amer. Hist.) The term applied, during the Revolu- 
war, to the men of a Maryland regiment, on 
account of the showy colors (scarlet and buft) of their 
uniferin. 

Macaro‘nian, Macaron’ic, a. Fr macaronique,)) 
Resemling or pertaining to a macaroni; hence, frivo- 
lous; fribble trifling; foppish: affected; vain. — Con- 
sisting of a mixture or jumble of words of different 


Macaron’‘ie.n. A jumble or medley of things thrown 
pelil-mell together. — A kind of burlesque poetry, in 
which words of different languages are iutermixed, and | 
native words are made to end in Latin terminations, | 
or Latin words are modernized ;—aa in the following 
book inscription, the author of which seems resolved, at 
all hazards, to maintain his right of property: 

„i quisquis foretur 
‘This litte libellum, 
Per Phebum, per Jovem, 
JU Kill bim! TI fell bim; 
In ventrem iius 
I'll stick my scalpellam, 
And teach him to steal 
My little libellum.” 

Macaroon’, n. Fr. macaron. See Macanont.] A small 
èske, compounded of flour, eggs, almonds, and sugar. 

—A pan exquisite; a fribble; a macaroni. 

MacArthur, in Ohio, a township of Logan co.; pop. 
Abt. 1,800, 

A post-village, cap. of Vinton co., abt. 60 m. S. S. E. of 
Columbus; pop. abt. | 300. 

Macarthy Island, (mak-dr’'tr,) an island off the 

W. coast of Africa, in the river Gambia, 140 m. from its 
mouth; area, 3 sq. m. It belongs to Great Britain, 
Pop. 2,000, mostly liberated Africans, 

F, the chief settlement of the Dutch in the 
island of Celebes, 250 m. S. k. of Borneo, The harbor 
is safe and convenient, but difficult of access, ‘The town 
is situated on the S. W. const, and is mostly inbabited 

the Chinese, who carry on an extensive trade, prin- 

ly with China. The exports are chiefly rive, san- 

dal-wood, ebony, tortoive-shell, gold, spices, Kc. Prp. 
of town 12,000. 

Miaeas‘sar Oil, „ [From Macussar, a town in the 
island of Celebes.) ( Toilet.) A kind of hair-oil, used in 
the toilet, and originally brought from Macassar, The 
name has been given in modern days to a popular pre- 

for the hair, invented by Rowland, a celebrated 
perfamer, and immortalized by Byron: 
“In virtues nothing earthly could surpess her, 
Save thine ‘incomparable oil,’ Macassar,” 


Macas'sar, (Straits of.) the channel or arm of the 
sea which separates the islands of Borneo and Celebes. 
Ext. 30 m. long, and from 100 to 140 broad, 

Macauba, (ma-Kow'ba,) a town of Brazil, abt. 370 m. 

W.S.W. of Bahia. 

Mxncan'lay, Thomas Bantxoton, Lonp, a celebrated 
English historinn, orator, essayist, and poet. He was 
the son of Zachary Macaulay, a Scottish Presbyterian 
of stern principles and life, and was k. at Rothley Tem- 
ple, Leicestershire, 1800. His mother, whose maiden 
name was Milla, had been a echoolmistress at Bristol, 
was the daughter of a Quaker, and had been trained 
under the care of the celebrated Hannah Moore, His 
father’s sister having been the wife of Thomas Babing- 
ton, a merchant, the future historian received those 
names at the baptismal font. From his birth he exhib- 


ited signs of superiority and genius, and more espe- 
cially of that power of memory which startled every 
ene a its quickness, flexibility, and range, From school 
he went to the university of Cambridge, where he earned | 
reptitation by bis verses and his oratory, and by his! 
youthful contributions to Charles Kuight’s “ Quarterly | 
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Magazine.” He graduated a. u. in 1822, and x. 4. ju 
1826, He had already entered himself of Lincoln's Inn, 
and been called to the bar. His real entry into litern- 


ture was through the gates of the “ Edinburgh Review,” 
his first effort being the brilliant essay on Milton, Dur- 
ing twenty years this first contribution was followed uy 
many others, some from books, some from life, of whic! 


Fig. 1667.— LORD MACAULAY. 


the best were unquestionably those on Hastings and 
Olive. His political career commenced in 1870, under 
the auspices of Lord Lansdowne, who, seeing an article 
on the ballot by the young barrister, at once sought 
him out, and introduced him to Parliament as member 
for Calne. The government soon made him secretary 
of the Board of Control for Tndia, and thas secured hia 
talents fur the service of the Whigs, In 1534 he went 
to India us member of the Supreme Conncil of Calcutta, 
in two years and a half made a very considerable addi- 
tion to his fortune, and came back to England to ac- 
quire fame. For a few “ard he nnited both politics and 
letters, representing Edinburgh in the Honse of Com- 
mons, and writing articles for the“ Edinburgh Review,” 
A quarrel with his constituents severed his connection 
with the House of Commons, and restored him to litern- 
ture. It is true, the citizens of Edinburgh again chose 
him as their representative in 1852; but he was little 
more than a nominal member, for he only spoke once or 
twice, and then on questions of no public moment, 
During the last twelve years of his life his time had 
been almost solely occupied with the History of England, 
four volumes of which were completed and published. 
Although he was 1 believed to be closely en- 
gaged with the continuation of his History, he fre- 

uently turned aside for other literary tasks; such as 
the memoirs of Oliver Goldsmith, William Pitt, and 
others, given —literally given, to Mr, Black for his edi- 
tion of the “ Encyclopædia Britannica.” At the time 
of his death he had nearly completed the fifth volume 
of his History, which was shortly afterwards publixhed, 
though in an incomplete form; indeed, the whole work, 
as we huve it, can only be regarded us a magnificent 
fragment. Of his History, a literary journal of influ- 
ence remarked: “ The verdict of mankind on the merits 
of this very considerable contribution to the history of 
England is not likely to be unanimons; the taste of 
contem ries is never decisive. Lord Macaulay's am- 
bition was to stand in the same rank with Hume. The 
Messrs. Longman, publishers, have paid to him the 
revenues of a prince, a single one of their checks to 
the historian being for $100,000" Besides the “ Iis- 
tory and the Essays, he wrote a collection of beautiful 
historic ballads, the well-known Lays ef Ancient Ramer. 
His parliamentary and miscellaneous speeches have also 
been given to the world in a more accessible form than 
the pages of Hansard. In 1849 he was elected Lord Rec- 
tor of the university of Glasgow; about the sume time 
he became a bencher of Linculn’s Inn. In 1850 he was 
appointed honorary professor of ancient history in the 
Royal Academy; three years later, he was rewarded 
with the Prussian order of Merit, and, in 1857, his hon- 
ors culminated in his creation as Lord Macanlay. A 
distinguished French critic paid the following tribute to 
the English historian: “Lord Macaulay's history is 
well adapted to exalt our souls. On beholding the strug- 
gles, the efforts, and—why should we not add—the 
weaknesses of the men who have founded the greatness 
and the liberties of Eogland, we have learned not to 
despair of generations which seem to be the most de- 
based. We do not doubt that men of all times and of 
all countries will thus find in the writings of Lord 
Macaulay an inexhaustible source of information, He 
combined with the exact knowledge of facts, which is 
but the smallest part of the historian’s talent, an as- 
tonishing variety of judgment, of Ingenious parallels, 
and of elevated considerations, of which the fruit will 
never be lost. He brought to the study of events, and 
to the estimate of character, the constant application 
of those moral laws with which gening itself cannot die- 
pense, and which avenge themselveg in a late triumph 
on those who have disregarded them, It is by this that 
he bas his place among those who have not merely 
charmed humankind, but who deserved to instruct them, 
It is to the honor of onr age that the loss of such men 
is deplored not only in the country in which it occurs, 
The death of Lord Macaulay has been felt wherever 
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there are men who know how to honor noble talent, a 
life without a stain, and the love of liberty based upon 
laws.” D. 18539. 

Macaw’, Macao, n. (Zoöl.) See Arare. 

Macaw'-tree, u. (Bot) The Cocos fusiformis, a palm 
of the genus Cheos, native of the West Indies and of 
the warm T of America, It is called Macoya in 
Guiana, and Mucahuba in Brazil. Itis from twenty to 
thirty feet high, and with pinnated leaves from ten to 
fifteen feet long. The fruit yields an oil, of a yellow 
color, of the consistence of butter, with a sweetish taste, 
and an odor of violets, used in the native regions of the 
tree as an emollient in painful affections of the joints, 
anil extensively imported into Britain, where it is some- 
times sold as Pulm Oil, to be used in the manutacture 
of toilet-sonps, 

Macayo, or Macrio, (ma-ri’o,) a town of Brazil, cap. of 
the prov. of Alagoas, on the Atlantic, abt. 125 m. S. by 
W. of Pernambuco. 

MaeBean, in Georgia, a village of Richmond co, 

MacBean's Creek, in Grorgia, enters the Savannah 
River between Richmond and Burke cos, 

Macbeth, the hero of Shakspeare’s tragedy of that 
name, was a Scottish chief related to the reigning king 
Duncan,whom he assassinated in order to usurp his power, 
1040. He fell in battle by the hand of Macduff, 1087. 

Mac’cabaw, Mac’caboy, n. Fr. mucouba) A 
choice kind of brown snuff. 

Maceabe‘an, a. Pertaining or having reference to the 
Maccabees. 

Maccabees, (mdik’d-leez.) [Etymology unknown.) 
(Seript.) As n family, the Maccabees commenced their 
career of patriotic and religions heroism during the 

perseention of Antiochus 3 alt. the your B. c. 
167. At this time the aged Mattathias, a descendant of 
the Asmoncans, and his five suns, inhabited the town of 
Modin, to which place Antiochus sent certain of his 
officers with instructions to erect an altar for heathen 
sucrifices, and to engage the inhabitants in the celebra- 
tion of the most idolatrous and superstitions rites. The 
venerable Mattathias openly declared his resolution to 
oppose the orders of the tyrant, and one of the recreant 
Jews approaching the altar which had been set up, he 
rushed upon him and slew him with hisown hand. His 
part thas boldly taken, he called his sons and his friends 
around him, and immediately fled to the mountains, in- 
Viting all to follow him who had any zeal for God and 
the law. Their number soon increased; and not long 
after, they were able to make descents into the adjacent 
villages and cities, where they circumcised the children, 
and restored everywhere the ancient religion of Jeho- 
vah. At the death of Mattathias (166 B. c.), Judah Mak- 
kabi (166-161 n. c.) took the command of the patriots, 
and repulsed the enemy, notwithstanding bis su 

force, at Mirpah (86,000 against 70,000), Bethsur (10,000 

against 65,000), and other places, recanquered Jerusalem, 

purified the temple (Feast of Reconsecration—Chanuka), 
and reinaugurated the holy service (164 n.c). Havin, 
further concluded an alliance with the Romans, he fe 
in u battle against Bacchides (161 u. c.. His brother 

Jonathan, who succeeded him in the leadership, renewed 

the Roman alliance, and taking advantage of certain dis- 

putes about the Syrian throne, rendered vacant by the 
death of Antiochus, acquired the dignity of high-priest, 

But Tryphon, the guardian of the young prince Anti- 

ochus Theos, fearing bis influence, invited him to Ptole- 

mais, and had him there treacherously executed. Simon, 
the recond brother, was elected by the Jewish common- 
wenith to assume the reins of the national government, 
and was formally recognized both by Demetrius, Try- 
phon’s antagonist, and by the Romans, as “chief and 
ruler of the Jews.“ He completely re-established the 
independence of the nation, and the year after his enc- 
cession (141 n. €.) was made the starting-point of a new 
æra. The almost absolute er in his hands he used 
with wise moderation ; pe and righteousness flour- 
ished in his days, and“ Judah prospered as of old.” But 
not long (seven gan after his accession to the suprem- 
acy, he was foully murdered (136 a. c.) by his own son- 
in-law, Ptolemy, who vainly hoped to succeed him. For 
the subsequent history of this family, see Jews; and 

Hynrcanus. — The Feast of the Maccabees — i. e., both of 

the sons of Mattathius, and of the seven martyr chil- 

dren (2 Mace. vil.) — id found in the Roman martyr- 
ology under the date of the first of Angust. 


Mac’cabees, (Books of.) (are) The name given 
to certain peri age books of the Old Testament, con- 
taining principally the details of the struggles of the 
Jews against the civil and religions tyranny of the 
Syrian kings in the heroic period of the Maccabees. The 
books are connected only by their subjects, being by 
different authors, and of widely unequal literary merit. 
The two first in order were declared canonical by the 
councils of Florence and Trent, and are also contained 
in the original translation of Luther. The first book 
of Maccabees contains a history of the Jews from the 
reign of Antiochus Epiphanes till the death of the 
Jewish priest Simon, i. e. from 175 to 135 f. c. It may 
be divided into fonr parts; viz., — I. From the com- 
mencement of Antiochus Epiphanes’s reign wll the 
death of Mattathias (i. ii); 2. the history of the presi- 
dency of Judas Maccabens (iii-ix, 22); J. the govern- 
ment and high-priesthood of Jonathan (ix. 23-xii. 53); 
4. history of the high-priest Simon (xili-xvi.) The 
Greek text of the Septuagint version is the original of 
all the others; but there is little doubt that it was 
written originallyin Hebrew. Of the author nothing is 
known; but he must have been a Palestinian Jew, and 
have lived some time after the events recorded in the 
book. Though in some instances unsatistactorily de- 
fective and uncritical, and occasionally extravagant, it 
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is upon the whole entitled to credit for general accuracy. 
The second book of Maccabees is interior in many re- 
specta to the first in simplicity, credibility, naturalness, 
correctness, 4c. It professes to be an abridgment of 
an earlier historical work ly a Jewish writer of Cyrene, 
named Jason, relating the principal events of Jewish 
history in the reigns of Seleucus IV., Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, and Antiochus Eupator. It partly goes over 
the same ground with the first book, but commences 
10 or 12 years earlier, and embraces in all a period of 
fifteen years. The precise age, either of the author or 
hie predecessor Jason, is unknown. The two letters 
with which the book begins are generally regarded us 
spurious, and the other parts abound with inaccuracies, 
and even self-contradictions. The third book of Macca- 
bees is prior in time to the first and second, and, indeed, 
does not touch on the time of the Maccabean herves. It 
gives an account of a sacrilegious attempt of Ptolemy 
Philopator, after his victory over Antiochus the Great, 
at Raphia (217 B. c.), to enter the Holy of Holies at Jeru- 
salem, which was baffled by a miracle. Upon his return 
to Egypt he resolved to avenge himself upon the Jews 
there; and those of them who would not consent to be 
initiated into the orgies of Bacchus, he caused to be 
chained in the great circus at Alexandria, in order to be 
trampled to death by elephants. Two angels appeared, 
in a terrible form, between the Jews and the elephants, 
when the latter went backwards and crushed the sol- 
diers. The king caused the Jews to be released, ap- 
pointed n festival, and made an edict that none of his 
subjects should injure a Jew on account of his religion. 
The author and his age are both unknown; and, indeed, 
the entire history is nothing else than a most absard 
Jewish fable. The fourth book of Maccabees is gener- 
ally supposed to be the same with the “ Supremacy of 
Reason,” attributed to Josephus by Jerome, Eusebius, 
and others. It contains an ascetic treatise ou the do- 
minion of right reason over the passions, as illustrated 
by the history of the martyrdom of Eleazar, the seven 
brothers, and their mother; being an inflated amplifica- 
tion of that history as given in 2 Mace. vi. vii. The 
author makes many historical blunders, and the whole 
manner and diction disprove it to be the work of Jose- 
phus. Nothing is known of its author, and it is believed 
not to be earlier than the 2d century of our æra. The 
fifth book of Maccabees is now extant only in the Ara- 
bic. It comprises a history of Jewish affairs from the 
attempt on the treasury at Jerusalem by Heliodorus, 
and brings it down to the extermination of the house 
of the Maccabees by Herod the Great. The work was 
originally written in Hebrew, but who the translator 
was it is impossible to say; but he seems to have lived 
after the destruction of the temple at Jerusalem by Titus. 

MacCall’s Ferry, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. f York co. 

MaeCamieron, in /diana, a post-township of Mar- 
tin co.; pop. about 1,200. 

MacCam mish, in Kansas, a township of Johnson 
co.; pop. abt, 640, 

MacCand less, in Pennsylvania, a township of Alle- 
ghany ch.; pop. abt. 2,500. 

—A post-office of Butler co. 

MacCar’tysville, in California, a village of Santa 
Clara co., abt. 10 m. S. W. of San José. 

MacCar’ty ville, in New Jersey, a village of Burling- 
ton co., abt. 28 m. S. E. of Mount Holly 

Macchiavelli, or Machiavel, Niccoto, (mah. a- 
vail’le.) a celebrated Florentine statesman and historian, 
was B. of an ancient family in 1469. As secretary of the 
council named “The Ten,” a post which he held for 
fourteen years, 1498-1512, he was one of the most prom- 
inent actors in the foreign and diplomatic affairs of the 
republic during that period. The great capacity for busi- 
ness and diplomacy which he showed led to his being 
employed on a great number of political missions, the 
most important of which were those to the king of 
France, to whom he was sent on four occasions; to the 
popes Pius IIT. 
and Julius II.; 
to Cæsar Bor- 
gia, in whose 
camp he passed 
three months; 
and to the Em- 
peror Maximil- 
ian. On the re- 
storation of the 
Medici, in 1512, 
M. was ban- 
ished, and in 
the following 
year he was ar» 
rested and sule 
jected to the 
torture on the 
charge of con- 
spiracy against 
the Medici, but 
was soon par- 
doned and libe- 
rated. The next 
8 yeirs he spent 
in retirement and literary labors, was then again em- 

loyed as ambassador, and died at Florence June 22, 1527. 

Tie principal works of M. are: II Principe, the famons 

treatise in which are expounded the obnoxions princi- 

ples and system of policy ever since designated Mucchia- 

rellism, and which was probably written to gratify the 

Medici; it was published in 1432; Storie Florentine ; 

Discourses on the Hirst Decade of Titus Liriur; Seven 


Books on the Art of War; aud valuable Reports of his 


negotiations. Letters, Comedies, aud other writings 
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complete the 6 vols. 4to. of his works, which, both in 
point of matter and of style, stand in the highest rank 
of Italian literature. The intellectual tendencies of M. 
were for the unity and progress of Italy, — hence, the 
republicans of modern Italy consider him as their pre- 
cursor; which explains the extraordinary enthusiasm 
manifested during the celebration of his centenary at 
Florence, in May, 1869. 

MacClains’ville, in California, a village of Hum- 
boldt co., abt 12 m. S. by W. of Eureka. It was for- 
merly called Hookrown, 

MacClear’y, in Ohio, a post-office of Noble co. 

MacClellan, Grorce Brinton, major-general in the 
U. S. army, B. at Philadelphia, 1826, was educated at 
West Point, which he quitted in 1846 as Second Lieut. 
of Engineers, served in the Mexican War of 1846-8, and 
greatly distinguished himself at the battles of Contreras, 
Cherubusco, Molino del Rey, and Chapultepec. For his 
gallant conduct in the latter engagement he was ad- 
vanced to the brevet rank of Captain, and placed in 
command of a company of sappers and miners; and on 
the conclusion of the war returned to West Point, where 
he remained on duty with his company until 1851. Dur- 
ing this portion of his career he introduced the bayonet 
exercise into the United States army,and translated and 
adapted a military manual, which is the authorized text- 
look for the service. In the latter part of 1851 he 
superintended the construction of Fort Delaware, and 
in the spring of 1852 served under Major Marcy in the 
expedition for exploring the Red River. Soon after 
this he went to Texas on the staff of Gen. Persifer 
Smith as senior engineer, and was engaged for some 
months in surveying the rivers and harbors of the State. 
In 1803 he was ordered to the Pacific coast in command 
of the western division of the survey of the North Pa- 
cific Railroad route; returned in 1854, received a com- 
mission in the cavalry in 1855, and was soon after ap- 
pointed, with Col. (the Confederate general) Robert Lee, 
a member of the commission sent by the U. S. Govern- 
ment to the seat of war in the Crimea. As the result 
of his observations, he drew up a critical report on the 
Organization of European Armies, and the Operations 
of War, which enhanced his reputation as a scientific 
soldier. He quitted the army in 1857 to become Vice- 
President aud Engineer of the Illinois Central Railroad, 
which post he held for three years, when he was offered 
the presidency of the Ohio and Mississippi line. On the 
breaking out of the civil war, he received a commission 
as Maj.ien. of Volunteers, with the command of the 
department of Ohio, took the command of the Union 
troops in Western Virginia, June 21, 1861, and distin- 
guished himself by defeating a Confederate force at 
Rich Mountain, July 11; and after the disastrous defeat 


of Gen. McDowell at Bull Run, July 21, the President 
appointed McCiellan to the command of the Army of 
the Potomac. Gen. Scott, the commander-in-chief, av: 
ing been allowed, by reason of his great age, to retire 
in Nov., Gen. McClellan was appointed to succeed him, 
but resigned this post, when he took the immediate con- 
trol of the Army of the Potomac, in March, 1862. Mean- 
while he had been actively occupied for several months 
in organizing that army, and left Washington in March 
for afurward movement on Richmond. As the Confed- 
erate army had fallen back upon that city, Gen. McClel- 
lan resolved to land on the peninsula between the York 
and James rivers, and march upon Richmond, drawing 
his supplies as he required them from either river. Un- 
fortunately for the Federal commander, his plan of the 
campaign was betrayed to the Confederates, while his 
most important arrangements were marred by the in- 
terference of President Lincoln, who, being afraid that 
Washington would be attacked, impeded the active co- 
operation of Gen. McDowell and his army, whose task 
was to have been the turning of the Confederate flank. 
After fighting his way, with much loss, to the Chicka- 


hominy, and taking possession of Yorktown, Gen. Mc- 
Clellan gradually advanced northwards, until his troops 
approached Richmond. The Confederate commander, 
Gen. Joseph Johnston, having been wounded at the 
battle of Fair Ouks, June 1, 1862, Gen. Lee was ap- 
pointed to succeed him, and Gen, McClellan found in 
his old associate a more skilful and powerful opponent. 
After the desperate combats, known as the “ Seven Days 
before Richmond,” McClellan found it necessary to 
withdraw his army to the protection of his gunboats. 
Gen. Halleck, having been appointed General-in-chief of 
the land forces of the U. States, ordered Gen. McClellan 
to evacuate the peninsula of Virginia; and this he did 
under protest, arriving with the portion of the army 
under his immediate command at Alexandria, and tak- 
ing charge of the defences of Washington. The larger 
portion of the troops he had commanded were placed 
under Gen. Pope, who, after a series of manoeuvres, was 
disastrously defeated by Gen. Lee on the ill-omened field 
of Bull Run, Aug. 30. Hoping to retrieve his reverse, 
Gen. McClellan put his troops in motion early in Sept., 
and attacked the Confederate forces at South Mountain, 
sustaining considerable loss, without checking-the ad- 
vance of the enemy, who within a few days captured 
Harper’s Ferry, and were enabled to invade Maryland. 
Their onward progress was, however. checked by Gen. 
McClellan at the hotly-contested and important battle 
of Antietam, Sept. 17. After various minor operations, 
Gen McClellan was relieved, Nov. 5, 1862, from his com- 
mand of the Army of the Potomac, which was trans- 
ferred to Gen. Burnside, In Sept., 1864, McClellan was 
chosen by the Chicago Convention as the Presidential 
candidate of the Democratic party; but he was left ina 
minority at the polling-places, and President Lincoln 


was re-elected. Gen McClellan resigned his commis- 


sion in the army, Nov. 8, 1564, and soon after left the 
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U. S. for Europe, returning in 1868. He was cordially 
greeted by the Democratic party, by whem he was 
nominated and elected governor of New Jersey in 
1877. 

MacClellandstown, in Pennsylvania, a post- vil- 
lage of Fayette co., abt. 8 m. W. of Uniontown. 

Mac’clestield, a town of England, co. Chester, on the 
Bollin, 16 m. 8.E of Manchester, and 163 N. W. of Lon- 
don. It is pleasantly situated, and well built. Within 
the present century it has rapidly advanced as a seat of 
textile industry. The silk manufactures of M. afford 
employment to the greater portion of the inhabitants. 
Pop. 36,101. 

MacClin’tock, Sin Fraxcis LEOPOLD, F.R.8.. LL.D., a 
British naval officer and Arctic explorer. B. in Dundalk, 
Ireland, 1819. At an early period of his career, Capt. 
Sir F. McC. devoted his attention to the problem of the 
Arctic N.W. passage, and succeeded, in the course of 
several voyages to the N. Pole, in making many and im- 
portant discoveries, besides ascertaining the fate of Sir 

ohn Franklin, (q. v.) Sir Francis is the author of the 
Narrative of the Discovery of the Fate of Sir John 
Franklin and his Companions, London and Boston, 1800. 

MaeCla'ney, in Ohio, a post-office of Perry co. 

MaeClure’, an Irish navigator. See Nonru-wzer Pas- 
BAGE. 

MacClure, in Pennsylvania, a township of Alleghany 
co.; pop about 1,365. 

MacComb’, in Ohio, a post-office of Hancock co. 

MacCon‘nelisburg, in Pennsylvama, a post-bor- 
ough, cap. of Fulton co., abt. 70 m. M. S. W. of Harris- 
burg; pop. abt. 800. 

MacCon'‘nell’s Grove. in Jilinois, a post -village 
of Stephenson co., abt. 140 m. W. N. W. of Chicago. 

MacCon'nellstown, in Pennsylvania, a post-village 
of Huntingdon co., abt. 95 m. W. by N. of Harrisburg. 

MacCon’'nellsville, in Ohio, a post-village, cap. of 
Morgan co., abt. 27 m. S. S. E. of Zanesville; pop. abt 2,200, 
There is an artesian salt well here, which throws up 
brine and hydrogen gas. The gus is collected in a holder 
and led by a pipe under the boiler; the flame caused 
by ignition of the gas supplies heat enough to evaporate 
all the salt produced by the well. The well, abont 200 
ft. in depth, was bored about 40 years ago, and was one 
of the first artesian wells made in the country. 

MacCoys’ ville, in Pennsylvania, a P.O. of Juniata co. 

MacCrack’en, in Kentucky, a W. co., adjoining IIli- 
nois; area, about 330 sq. m. Rirers. Ohio, Tennessee, 
and Clark’s rivers. Surfuce, low and level; soil, fertile. 
Cap. Paducah 

MaeCul loch, Jonx Ramsay, a Scotch political econo- 
mist and statistician, n. in Wigtownshire, 1789. In 1828 he 
was appointed prof. of political economy in London Uni- 
versity, but he filled that chair only a short time. In 1838 
he was made comptroller of the Stationery Office, and re- 
mained in that post till his death. His principal works 
are. the Statistical Account of the British Empire, first 
published in 1837, since enlarged, and several times re- 
published; the Dictionary of Commerce and Commercial 
Navigation, annually reprinted ; the Geographical Dic- 
tionary; his Principles of Political Economy; and a 
work on Successim to Property vacant by Death. He 
contributed to the Encyclopedia Britannica, and to ve 
rious periodical works, and published a work on the 
bibliography of political economy. He was a member 
of the Institute of France. D. 1864. 

MacCutch’eonville, in Ohio, a post. village of Wy 
andot co., abt. 78 m. N. by W. of Columbus. 

MacCutch’'eonville, in Indiana, a post-office of 
Vanderburgh co. 

MacCutch’eon's Landing, in Louisiana, a post- 
office of st. Charles parish. 

MacDan‘iel’s, in Ohio, a post-office of Gallia co. 

Macdon’ald, ETIENNE Jacques JOSEPH ALKXANDRE, 
Duke of Tarentum, a marshal of France, B. in Sancerre, 
1765. Descended from a Scottish family, he entered the 
French army in 1784, and embracing the revolutionary 
canse, served on the staff of Dumouriez at Jemappes, 
and greatly distinguished himself in the campaign in 
the Low Countries under Gen. Pichegru. In 1796, as 
general of division, he took the command of the army 
of the Khine; he then joined the army of Italy, where 
he became governor of Rome, and having soon after- 
wards been sent against Naples, his skilful retreat saved 
the French army from the utter ruin with which it was 
menaced by Suwarrow. During the 18th Brumaire, he 
commanded at Versailles. In 1800 he was appointed to 
the command of the army in Switzerland, and immortal- 
ized his name in military annals by his celebrated pas- 
sage of the Splugen. In 1802 he was appointed French 
ambassador at the court of Copenhagen; but there he 
incurred the displeasure of Napoleon, and was with- 
drawn from active service. In 1509, nevertheless, he 
took part in the Italian campaign, shared the glories of 
the victories at Laybach, Ruab, and Wagram, his gallant 
conduct in the last earning for hima marshal’s baton at 
the emperor's hands, and was appointed governor of 
Gratz, where his humanity caine him „golden opin- 
ions from all ranks of people.” In 1810 he was created 
duke of Tarentum, and appointed to the command in 
Catalonia. He subsequently shared in the Russian cam- 
paign, and distinguished himself in the battles of Bau- 
tzen and Lützen; but met with a severe reverse at 
Katzbach, where he had imprudently engaged Marshal 
Blücher with a greatly inferior force, After the fall of 
Napoleon, he was called to the Chamber of Peers, and 
made chanrellor of the Legion of Honor; but he took 
little or no part in politics. D. 1840, 

Maedon‘ald, Fiona, the courageous young Scotch- 
woman, who, after the defeat of the young Pretender, 
Priuce Charles Edward, at Culloden, in April, 1746, 
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risked her own life that she might aid his escape from 
his pursuers. She had the prince dressed as a woman, 
and giving him out as her maid-servant, succeeded in 
conveying him safely to the Isle of $ whence, after 
many wanderings, perils, and hardships, he ultimately 
escaped to France. Flora was afterwards imprisoned for 
a short time in the Tower of London. She died in 1790. 

MacDon’‘ald, in 4% / amd, a village of Randolph co, 
abt. 161 m. E. of Tuscaloosa. 

MacDonald, in Georgia, a village of Wilkinson co., 
abt. 18 m. S. of Milledgeville. 

MacDonald, in Missouri, an extreme S. W. co, aljoin- 
ing Arkansas on the S., aud Indian Territory on the W.; 
area, abt. 620 sq. m. Rivers. Elk or Cowskin River, and 
numerous smaller streams. Surface, geucrally level; 
soil, fertile. Cup. Rutledge. 

A vill. of Barry co., abt. 165 m. S S. W. of Jefferson City. 

. in Ohio, a township of Hardin co.; pop. 
abt. 5 

MacDonald's Mill, in Virginia, a post-office of 
Montgomery co. 

MacDonaldsville, in Ohio, a post-office of Stark co. 

MacDonough, (mak-don’o,) iu Delaware, a post-office 
of New Castle co, 

MacDonough, in Georgia, a post-village, cap. of 
Henry co., abt. 65 m. N W. of Milledgeville. 

MacDonoungh, in Minois, u W. co.; area, abt. 575 
sq.m. Rivers. Crooked, Dowuing's Fork, Turkey, and 
Grindstone creeks. Surfuce, mostly level; soil, very 
fertile. Cap. Macomb. 

MacDonongh, in New Fork, a post-village and town- 
ship of Chenango co., abt. 15 m. W. by S. of Norwich; 

op of township abt. 2,500. 

ac Dow’ell, Id viv, au American brigadier-general, B. 
in Franklin co., Ohio, 1818, was educated in France, and 
on his return to the United States entered the Military 
Academy at West Point, where he graduated in 1838, 
and was appointed to the artillery. On the brenking 
out of the civil war he was appointed, with the rank of 
Brigadier-General, to command the Federal troops at 
Alexandria; and the Union army, which had been hastily 
got together in July, 1861, to oppose Beauregard, and 
had been concentrated at Manassas, was placed under 
his command. Unfortunately, the troops were still 
undisciplined, and the disgraceful defeat and flight of 
Bull Run, July 21, followed. Gen. McClellan took the 
command after that battle, and Gen. McDowell was 
placed in charge of the troops at Arlington. He was 
made a Major-Gen., March 14, and commander of the 
Department of the Rappahannock, April 14, 1862. He 
took part in the various battles fought by Gens. McClel- 
Jan and Pope in June and Aug., 1562, but was relieved | 
from his command Sept. 5, at his own request. 

MacDow’ell, in N. Carolina, a W. co: area, abt. 450 
sq.m. Aivers, Catawba River, and numerous smaller 
streams. Surface, much diversified, the Blue Ridge form- 
ing the W. and N.W. boundary of the co., and attaining 
the height of 6,000 feet above sea-level; soil, generally 
fertile. Cup. Marion. 

MacDowell, in Virginia, a post-office of Highland co. 

MacDowell, in W. Virginia. an extreme S. co., ad- 
joining Virginia; area, abt. 525 sq. m. Rivers, Tug 
Fork of Sandy River, and Camp Creek. Surface, billy ; 
soil, fertile. Cup. Perrysville. 
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N., the Scardian Mountains, a portion of the Hrmemns! 
(mod, Balkan) Range; on the W., the frontiers of | 
Epirus and Illyria; on the E, the river Nestos (mod, 
Karasu); and on the S., Thessaly. The country is on’ 
the whole mountainous, especially in the south and! 
west, but there are several large plains of great fertility. 
The principal rivers were called the Stramon, the) 
Axius, and the Haliacmon. It contained a number of 
flourishing cities, of which the names are well known! 
in ancient history, particularly Pella, the capital, Pydna, 
Thessalonica, Potidwa, Olynthos, Philippi, and Amphip- 
olis. The history of M is involved in much obscurity 
till about 400 u. c., when the Persians subdued it, so that 
the Macedonian king, Alexander I., was compelled to 
take part with Xerxes in his invasion of Greeve. On the 
retreat of the Persians after the battle of Plata in 479 
B. C., M. aguin recovered its independence. Under the 
wise and vigorous reign of Archelaus, who died 30 n. c., 
it greatly increased in prosperity aud power; but after 
his death, a period of civil wars and contests for the 
throne ensued, which ended in the accession of Philip 
II. (359 B. c.), who not only seated himself tirmly on the 
throne, but greatly extended his dominions. His son, 
Alexander ILL, surnamed The Great, brought half the| 
then known world under his empire; but after his! 
death, the Macedonian empire was broken up, and at) 
the end of a period of 22 years of incessant wars, formed | 
into four principal kingdoms under his greatest gen- 
erals. M. itself tell to the lot of Antipater, atter whose 
death ensued another period of civil wars and contests 
for the throne, of which the Greeks endeavored to take 
advantige for the recovery of their ancient indepen- 
de But the Athenians having called in the ass: 
ance of the Romans against Philip V. of M., by whom 
their city was besieged, the Macedonians were defeated) 
by the Romans in the great battle of Cynocephalw (197 | 
B. C.), and both Greece and M. became subject to the 
Roman power. Perseus, the successor of Philip, was) 
finally defeated at Pydna (168 B. c, and adorned the 
triumph of Amilius Paulus. In B. e. 148, M. became 
definitely a Roman province, in which Thessaly aud 
part of Illyria were included. 

Macedo’nia, in Ja, a post-township of Pottawat- 
tomie co. 

Macedonia, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Bradford co. 

Macedonia, in Tennessee, a village of Carroll co. 

Macedonia Depot, in Ohio, n post-village of Sum- 
mit co., abt. 19 m. S. E. of Cleveland. 

Macedonian, a. (Geog.) Relating or pertaining to 
Macedonia, 

—n. A native or an inhabitant of Macedonia, 

Macedo’nians, u. pl. (Eccl. Hist.) The name given 
to the sect of the Semi-Ariuns is derived from Mace- 
donius, a deacon who was made bishop of Coustantino- 
ple by the Arians in 341, and was acknowledged as| 

atriarch in 342. When the Arians separated into the 

Arians and the Semi-Arians, in 359, Macedonius took 
part with the latter, and he was expelled from the 
see in 360, after which time the Semi-Arians were called 
Macedonians. They were condemned by the 2d general 
council, held at Constantinople May-July 30, 351. They 
are also called Pneumatomachians, or Adversaries of 
the Spirit. 

MncElhat'tan. in Pennsy!vania,a P.O. of Clinton co. 


Mace, in Indiana, a post-office of Montgomery co. 

Mace, n. 
A club of metal used in warfare from the most remote! 
times. The gradual course of improvement having ren-| 
dered armor impenetrable by edged weapons, the mace | 
was used as an instrument of effectual demolition. In 
its simplest form the mace was only a short strong iron 
club, and its shape varied among different nations and 
at different times: sometimes a ball was attached to the 
end by a triple chain. At present the mace, in a more 
ornamental form (Fig. 564), is used in England as an en- 
sign of authority borne before magistrates : of this kind 
is the mace placed before the Speaker of the House of 
Commons while that officer presides at the sittings of 
the House. 

The heavier rod employed in the game of billiards, 

Mace, n. [It. mace; Fr. macis; from Lat. macir, macis.) 
A well-known spice, forming the aril or inner envelope 
of the growing nutmeg. When the capsule of the nut- 
meg bursts— which it does, like the husk of a filbert, 
when the fruit is nearly ripe — it discloses a bright scar- 
let net-work, investing the whole nut in a thin, fibrous 
membrane. This inner coat or tunic is the mace, which 
is eventually peeled off and dried, when it loses its 
bright color, and becomes of a reddish-yellow. Mace 
is regarded as the most choice of all the spices, and ac- 
cordingly always realizes a high price. It contains a 
very large proportion of essential oil, on account of 
which mace is never employed alone in medicine, 
though in its properties possessing the usual carmina- 
tive character of other spices. 

Mace’-ale, n. Ale spiced with mace. 

Mace’-bearer, n. An officer who carries the mace in 
state or judicial proceedings; a macer. 

Mac’edon, a name applied by English writers to the 
empire of the Macedonians; while Macedonia, q. v., is 
used by them to designate the land, or country. 

Macedon, (mas‘se-don,) in New York,  post-township 
of Wayne co.; pop. abt. 4,500. 

Macedon, in Ohio, a post-village of Mercer co., abt. 
12 m. S. W. of Celina. 

Macedon Centre, in New York, a post-village of 
Wayne co., abt. 200 m. W. by N. of Albany. 

Macedonia. (Anc. Geog. and Hist.) A celebrated 
country, Which originally was confined to a small dis- 
trict called Emathia, gradually extended until, in the 


(It. mazza, a club; Lat. massa; Fr. masse.) ) 


in W. Virginia, a P. O. of Doddridge co. 

*-Elwains, in & Carolina, a village of York dist. 

Mace’-proof, a. Exempt frum arrest. 

Mac’er,n. A mace-bearer. 

“A macer, or officer in atteudance ou the Supreme Court.“ W. Scott. 

Macerata, (ma-chat-ra’ta,) a town of Italy, cnp. of a 
prov. of the same name, 21 m. S. W. of Ancona. It is 
finely situated on an eminence in the midst of hills, 
and commands picturesque views of the sea and the 
Apennines. M. contains a university of great repute, 
besides other literary institutions. 1%. 20,000, 

Macerate, (mis'er-it,) v.a. [Lat. macero, maceratus, 
to soften by steeping. The meanings of macerate are 
divided between macer, lean, meagre, and marco, to be 
drooping, feeble.) To make lean; to wear away; to 
attenuate; to cause to droop; to mortify; to fret. (k.) 
o steep almost to solution; to soften and disintegrate | 
the parts of a substance by saturation, or by the diges- 
tive process; as, to macerate u drug. 

Macern'tion, n. [Lat. maceratio.) Act or process 
of macerating, or of making lean and attenuate by 
wearing away. or by mortification. (R.) 

(Chem.) The infusion of substances in cold liquids. 
The term is usually employed with regurd to vegetable 
substances, when they are reduced to powder and ex- 
posed to the action of water, or any other liquid, with- 
ont the assistance of heat, in which last respect it differs | 
from digestion. Maceration is useful either when it is 
required merely to soften the parts of the substance 
operated on, as when einnamen and cloves are macer- 
ated in water before distillation, or in cases where 
heat would be injurious, as when volatile or aromatic 
substances are used. 

Mace’-reed, n. (Bot.) The great Cat's-tail. See Trpma. 

MacEw’ensville, in Pennsylrania, a post-village 
of Northumberland co, abt. 75 m. N. of Harrisburg. 

MacFar'land, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Dane 
co., abt. 7 m. S. E. of Madison. 

MacGillicuddy’s Reeks, a mountain-range of 
Ireland, in the co. Kerry, Munster. It is abt. 1% m. in 
length, the most elevated on the island, and extends be- 
tween lakes Killarney on the E. and Cirra on the W. 
It culminates in the peak of Gurran Tual, 3,404 feet iu 
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W. and then NW., flows back into the British posses- 
sions from Idaho Territory, and joins the Columbia River. 
It is sometimes called the FLAT Bow River. 

MacGraw ville, in New York, a post-village of Cort- 
land co., about 140 m. W. of Albany. 

MacGregor, in Jowa, a post-village of Clayton co., 
on the Mississippi River, about 61 m. above Dubuque; 
pop. 2,204. 

Machairodus, n. (Gr. machaira, a dagger, and odous, 
tooth.) (IV.) An extinct mammal, allied to the existing 
Felidae, in which the upper canines were much elongated, 
trenchant, sharp-pointed, and sabreshaped. Species va- 
rying from the size of a lion to that of a leopard have 
been found in miocene, pliocene, and cave-deposits in 
Auvergne, Eppelsheim, the Val d' Arno, Devonshire, the 
Pampas, the Brazilian bone-caves, and the Sewalik ter- 
tiaries of India. 

Machete, (d-tchd’ta,) n. [Sp.] A large, heavy knife, 
used by the Hispauo-Americans both us a weapon aud 
hatchet. 

MaclHien’ry, in Illinois, a N. by E. co., adjoining Wis- 
consin; area, about 620 sq. m. rere. Pishtaka or 
Fox, and Kishwaukee rivers, and Nipper-ink and Piska- 
shuw creeks. Surface, mostly level; soil, fertile. Cup. 
Woodstock. 

—A post-village of MacHenry co., about 52 m. N.W. of 
Chicago. 

Machiana, (ma-che-a'na,) an island of Brazil, at the 
month of the Amazon River; Lat. 0° 5“ S., Lon. 49° 40” W, 

Machias, GM, uu, in Maine, a post-town, township, 
and port of entry, and the cap. of Washington co., on 
the Machias River, near its month, abont 205 m N. E. 
of Portlind. The inhabitants are principally engaged 
in ship-building, and trading along the coast. 4. of 
township about 2.800. 

Machi'as, in New York, a post-villaceand township of 
Cattarangns co., abt. 40 m. S. E. of Buffalo; pop.abt, 2,200, 

Machi'ns Port, in Moine, u post-villace, township, 
and seaport of Washington con at the mouth of Machias 
River, about 200 iu. N. E. of Portland; pop. of towuship 
about 1,800, 

Machi‘as River, in Maine, rises in the central part 
of Washington co.. and flow S. E., enters Machins Bay, 
an inlet of the Atlantic Ocean, abt, 200 m. N. E. of Port- 
land. 

Mach'iavel. Sce MACCMIAVELLI. 

Machiavelian, (mik’i-a-vél'yan,) a. [From Machia- 
vel, q. A Relating or pertaining to Machiavel, or to 
his ascribed doctrines; — hence, diplomatically crafty; 
politically astute; jesuitical; ambidextrous; practising 
deception or bad faith in public affairs; as, a Machia- 
reliun policy. 

—n. One who adopts the principles of Machiavel; a crafty 
intriguer; an unscrupulous politician. 

Machiavel'ism, Machiavel'ianism, n. It. 
Macchiavellismo.) The principles imputed to Machiavel, 
as set forth more particularly in his work / Principe. 
The meaning and object of this work have been much 
discussed; but from a letter of the author's, not discov- 
ered until 1810, in which he speaks of being then enguged 
upon it, there can be little doubt that it was written 
with a view to recommend himself to the Medici, The 
Principe is un account of how tyrannical power is to be 
acquired and preserved — by overlooking every law, and 
making use of any means, however criminal, to promote 
its purposes. Some have regarded the work as satiri- 
cal; others, that its object was to make tyrants odious; 
others, that he was desirous of seeing a free and united 
Italy, and that he believed any means to be liwful for the 
attunment of that object. In judging of the work, we 
must take into account the circumstances and character 
of the times in which it was written, Had his book 
taken the form of a commentary upon history, all that 
he says would have only been matter of fact; but what- 
ever may be the character of the book, the term Mach- 
iav ism is used to denote whatever is inſumous and 
pertidious in politics. 

Macehie’olated, a. Possessing machicolation. 

Machicolation, (md-shii-o-lai'shun,) n. Fr. mache 
coulis, froin mèches, lighted materials, and couler, to pour 
down.] A terin bestowed on those openings in the pare 
apet of a fortified building through which ignited sub- 
stances, or melted lead, stones, Kc, were poured or 
hurled down at the besiegers. Machicolations were 
made in the soffit, or under-surface of the projecting 
parapet, which was supported on corbel-stones, the per- 
forations themselves being in the soffit between those 
stones. By means of these arrangements, the besieged, 
while protected by the parapet, were enabled to harass 
the attacking party in a most formidable manner. 

Machinal, (ndi/i-nal, or ma-shén’al,) a. Lat. macht- 
nalis.) Pertaining or having reference to machines. 

Machinate, (măk’i-nāt,) v.a. [Fr. machıner.] To 
plan; to plot to scheme; to contrive, as a conspiracy. 

Machina'tion, n. [Fr., from Lat. machiner, machi- 
natus, to contrive, devise, design, or invent skilfully; 
from machina. See Macutne.} Act of planning or devis- 
ings scheme for the carrying out of some design ;— gen- 
erally in a bad sense.— A hostile or midicions scheme; 
a subtle or offensive contrivance; a design artfully und 
deliberately conceived and conducted. 

Machina‘tor, n. An evil intriguer; an insidious plot- 
ter or contriver. 

Machine, (ma-sheen’,) n. [Fr.: Lat. machina ; Gr. me- 
cha-né, from méchos, a means, expedient, remedy.) Any 
artificial means or contrivance for performing any kind 
of work; any thing or contrivance which serves te in- 
crease or regulate the effect of a given force, or to pro- 
duce or regulate motion; a complex structure, consiste 


rising in the Rocky Mountains of British N. America, 
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ing of a combination or peculitr modification of the 
mechanical powers. Machines are either simple or com 
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pound. The simple machines, otherwise called the sim- Mackenzie Point, in Alaska, a cape on the N. 


pe mechanical powers, are usually reckoned six in num- 

er; namely, the Lerer, the Wheel and Ae , the Pul- 
ley, the Wedge, the Screw, and the Funicular Machine. 
Compound machines are formed by combining two or 
more simple machines. They are classed under differ- 
ent denominations, according to the forces by which 
they are put in motion, as hydraulic machines, pneu- 
matic machines, elecorical machines, &c.; or the purposes 
which they are intended to serve, as mili/ary machines, 
architectural machines, &c. 

—Any organized combination of principles by which 
power is intensified or made effective; the complete and 
complicated system by which any institution or organ- 
ized combination or structure is founded or carried into 
practical operation; as, “ the whole machine of govern- 
ment.” (Landor.) — Supernatural agency in a poem, or 
@ superhuman actor introduced therein to uct the part 
of hero. 

The marvellous fable includes whatever is supernatural, and 
especially the machines of the gods.""— Pope. 

Machine’, „a. To effect or operate on by means of 
machinery; to subject to the action of machinery, par- 
ticularly to imprint by a printing-machine. (R.) 

—r.n. To tend machinery; to perform work by the ac- 
tion or co-operation of machinery. (R.) 

Machin’ery, n. Fr. machinerie.) Machines in a gen- 
eral or collective sense; as, machinery of war. — The 
component parts ofa complex machine; as, the machin- 
ery of a watch.— Superhuman beings or agency intro- 
duced by a dramatic poet to solve difficulties, or per- 
form some exploit which exceeds human power — The 
modus operand? which governs or sustains the action of 
any thing; as, the machinery of state. 

Machine’-shop, n. Aplice or manufactory in which 
machinery is constructed or fitted. 

Machine’-tool, (sometimes called ENGINE-TOOL,) n. 
In Englund. a machine used for shaping metallic sub- 
stances by cutting. 

Mnchin'ist. n. (Fr.machiniste.] One who constructs 
or fits together the parts of engines or machinery; an 
adept in the principles of machinery. 

Macigno, (mi-chén yo.) n. (It. from Lat. machina.) 
(Min.) A hard, silicious sand-stone, 


Mac’ oe’s Falls, in Vermont, a post-village of 
Caledonia co., abt. 29 in. E. by S. of Montpelier. 

Maclin 'lerfer’s Creek, in Michigan, enters Stony 
Creek in St. Joseph co. 

Mac'Intosh, in Florida, a post-village, cap. of La 
Fayette co., abt. 109 m. S. E. of Tallahassee. 

Mac Intosh. in Georgia, u S. E. co. bordering on the 
Atlantic Ocean, Rivers. Altamaha and Sapelo rivers, 
besides several creeks. Surface, mostly level; soil, in 
some places exceedingly fertile. Cap. Darien. Pop. 
abt. 6.000. 

Mac'Inty re, in Pennsylvania, a township of Lycom- 
ing co.; pop. abt. 600. 

Mackay, in Orio. a post-office of Ashland co. 

MacKean, in Ohio, a township of Licking co.; pop. 
abt. 1,700. 

MaeKean, in Pennsylrania,a N.N.W. co, adjoining 
New York; area, abt. 1.100 sq.m, Rivers, Alleghany 
River, and numerous creeks. Surface, hilly ; soil, moder- 
ately fertile. Cap. Smethport. 

—A post-township of Erie co.: pop. abt. 2.000. 

MacKeans’burg, in Prnnsyirania, a post-village of 
Schuylkill co.. abt. 10 m. E. of Pottsville. 

Mackee’, in Il/inois.atwp. of Adama co.; pop. aht. 1,400. 

Mackee, in Kentucky, a post-village, cap. of Jackson 
co., about 60 m. S. S. E. of Lexington. 

Mackee's Half Falls, in Pennsylvania, a post-office 
of Snyder co. 

MackKees'port, in Pennsylvania, a post-borough of 
Alleghany co,, on the Monongahela River, about 15 m. 
above Pittsburg. 

Macken ‘zie, Hexry, a Scottish author, B. in Edin- 
burgh, 1745. His popularity, speaking in a literary 
rense, rests upon his first aud best novel, The Man of 
Fling, published anonymously in 1771. D. 1831. 

Mackenzie. ROBERT SHELTON, D. c. L., an English and 
American journalist and man of letters, n. in Ireland, 
1809. After a highly successful journalistic experience 
in England. Dr. M. became a citizen of the U. States, in 


1852. where he undertook the literary and foreign editor- 


ship of the Philadelphia Press, a position which he ably 
continues to hold. Dr. Af. is the author of Titan, an 
art novel; Bits of Blarney; Tressilian and his Friends, 
&c.; he has edited a choice edition of Kit North's 
Noctes Ambrosianæ, aud has been, generally, a prolific 
aud reliable author. In 1872, there appeared from 
his pen a very graphic and reliable Life of Charles 
Bai which was favorably received by the reading 
public. 

Mackenzie, (mak-ken’zer,) an important river of Brit- 
ish N. America, and including the Athabasca, one of 
the largest in the world. The Athabasca River rises on 
the N.E. slope of the Rocky Mountains, in about Lat. 
52° N., Lon. 116° 30 W., and flowing a general N.E and 
N. course of 800 m., enters Athabasca Lake 
under the name of Slave River it continues N. to Great 


Slave Lake, from the extreme W. part of which issues 


Mackenzie River proper. From this point to Macken- 
zie Gulf, in the Arctic Ocean, the course is N. and N. by 


W., receiving several large rivers besides the super- 


fluons waters of Great Bear Lake, and flowing through 
a vast level plain except where it approaches the Rocky 


Mountains, It was discovered and navigated in 1789 by 


Alexander Mackenzie, a Scottish traveller, who D. in 


18 O. after whom it is named. Total length abt, 2,500 m. 
Macken ‘zie, in Oregon, a village of Lane co., about 4 


m. N E. of Eugene City. 


Thence 


shore of Couk’s Inlet. 

Mackh’erel, n. [D. makreel ; Ger, makrele ; Fr. maquer- 
eau ; allied to Lat. maca, a spot, a stain.) (Zool) A 
well-known member of the Scombrid:, a family of 
acanthopterygious fishes, in which it composes the 
genus Seomber. It is a native of the European and 
American seas, generally appearing at stated seasons, in 
vast shoals, round particular cousts. The European M., 
Scombo scomber, distinguished by the brilliancy of its 
colors, is about 14 inches long. Its color on the upper 
parts, as far as the lateral line, is a rich deep blue, accom- 
panied by a varying tinge of green, and marked by nu- 
merous black transverse streaks, which in the male are 
nearly straight, but in the female beautifully undulated ; 
the jaws, Eill-covers, and abdomen are of a bright silvery 
hue, with a slight varying cast of gold-green along the 
sides. The scales are small, oval, and transparent; the 
pinnules or spurious fins are small, and five in number 
both above and below; the nose is pointed; the under 
jaw the longest; the teeth are alike in both jaws, curv- 
ing slightly inward; and the tail is crescent-shaped. 
Beautiful as are the colors of the M. when alive, no 
sooner is it caught than its lustre begins to disappear 
It is a voracious feeder, and its growth is rapid; but th 
largest is not accounted the best for the table. Thos 
taken in May or June are considered superior in flavor 
to such ag are caught either in the spring or autnmn. 
There are various modes of fishing for ..: but the way 
in which the greatest numbers are taken is by drift-nets. 
The common M. of our coasts, S. vernalis, is from 16 to 
18 inches long, dark steel-blue above, becoming lighter 
on the sides, and with 24 to 30 vertical deep-blue half- 
bands; beneath silvery, with smaller reflections. They 
are caught in the waters of Massachusetts Bay from the 
10th of May through the summer, sometimes in immense 
quantities, sometimes almost wanting, The M. makes 
another visit in autumn, but the quantity then taken is 
generally smaller, From 8,000 to 10,000 barrels are sold 


Fig. 1669.— MACKEREL, 
(Scomber vernalis.) 


fresh every year in Boston, and 200,000 to 300,000, worth 

about $1,500,000, are exported, the poorest quality to the 

West and East Indies, and the better qualities to New 

York, Philadelphia, and other towns of the Union. Tn 

some years the number of vessels from Massachusetts 

alone has been nearly 1,000, employing in the varions 
processes of catching, salting, and packing, more than 

6,000 persons. 

Mackerel-gale, a state of wind and weather peculiarly 
favorable to the catching of mackerel. — Mackerel-sky. 
(Meteor.) Same as CIRRO-CUMULUS, 9. v. 
Mack’erel-guide, n. (Zobl.) See GAD-FISH. 

Mnek ford, in Wisconsin, a village and township of 
Green Lake co., abt. 50 m, N. N. E. of Madison; pop. of 
township about 2.100. 

Mackinac’, in Michigan. See MACKINAW. 

Mackinaw’, in Minois, a post-village and township 
of Tazewell co., abt. 55 m. N. N. E. of Springfield; pop. 
of township abt. 1,600. 

Mackinaw’, or Mackinac, or MICHILIMACKINAC, in 
Michigan, u S. E. co. of the upper peninsula, bordering 
on the Strait of Mackinaw and lakes Huron and Michi- 
gan, which separate it from the lower peninsula; area, 
abt. 1,275 sq. m. Rivers, few and of little importance. 
Surface, broken and uneven; svil, in some places fer- 
tile. Cup. Mackinaw. 

—A post-village, cap. of the above co., on a small island 
in the extreme N. W. part of Lake Huron, abt.320 m. N. 
N. W. of Detroit; Lat. 45° 54’ N., Lon. 849 40’ W. V. is 
beautifully situated upon a safe and capacious harbor, 
It is defended by a strong fort 150 ft. above the village. 
An Indian agency is here located. Pop. abt. 1.300. 

Mackinaw City, in Michigan, a village of Emmet 
co. abt, 230 m. N. of Lansing. 

Mackinaw Creek, in Illinois, enters the Ilinois 
River in Tazewell co. 

MacKin’ney, in Teras, a post-village, cap. of Collins 
co, abt, 235 m. N. of Austin. 

MackKin’stry’s Mills, iu Maryland, a post-office of 
Carroll co. 

Mack’intosh, Sin James, a British statesman and his- 
torian, B. in Inverness, in 1768, His father, Capt. Mack- 
intosh, intended him for the medical profession, and con- 
ferred on him an excellent education. In 1757, after 
taking his degree of u. D. at Edinburgh, he visited the 
Continent of Europe. He preferred however, the study 
of law to that of medicine; and, after the death of his 
father, devoted himself entirely to study for the bar. 
The French Revolution, which had just then com- 
menced, gave a new impulse to his mind, and politics 
and legislation became the paramount objects of his at- 
tention. In conjunction with other partisans of reform, 
he published several works in advocacy of this cause, | 
especially his Vindicie Gullicæ, or defence of the French 
revolution, against the strictures and accusations of 
Edmund Burke. In 1799 he was appointed lecturer of 
Lincoln's Inn, where, in his splendid course of lectures | 
on the Law of Nature and Nations, he exhibited him 
self as an uncompromising censor of the doctrines he) 


had approved in the Vindicie Gallice. In 1503 hel 


was appointed recorder of Bombay; and his adminis- 
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tration there rendered him highly popular, especial 
is able protection of the rights of native and British 

ects. On returning to England, be was elected 
member of Parliament for Nairn, and from this time 
codperated with the popular party, During the Can- 
ning administration of 1827, Sir James acted in concur- 
rence with the premier, and held office for a short time, 
but went out on its dissolution; and on the fall of the 
Wellington ministry in 1830, joined Lord Grey's, which 
succeeded it, as President of the India Board. Besides 
the Vindiciw Gallice and other political works, Sir 
James published a History of England, of which he 
completed ouly 2 vols. Continued by Wallace and Bell, 
it forms 10 vols. of Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. D. 
18.32. 

Mack’intosh, n. [From the name of the Inventor. ] 
A water-proof outer garment; an oil-skin coat. 

MacHis‘sack’s, or MacKissack’s Grove, in Jowa, s 
post-village of Fremont co. 

Mackle, (mik’l,) n. (Printing.) See Macurx. 

—v.a. To coutrive.—To sell to tradesmen;—said ex- 
clusively of weavers’ goods, 

Macks’ville, in %% nd. a village of Randolph oo, 
abt. 69 n N. E. of Indianapolis. 

—A village ¢ o co, abt. 2 m. W. of Terre Haute. 

Macks’ ville, in Dwa, a post-office of Guthrie co. 

Macks’ ville, in Mississippi, a village of Clarke co. 

Mack ’'ville, in Kentucky, a post-village of Washington 
co, abt. 35 m. 8 S. W. of Frankfort. 

MacLaaghlinsville, (mak-loh'lins-vil,) in Pennsyl- 
vania, u post-village of Westmoreland co., abt 20 m. K. 
N. E. of Pittsburg. 

Ma’cle,n. (Min.) Same as ANDALUSITR, g. v. 

MacLean’, in Jlinovis, a central co.; area, abt. 1.150 


sq.m. Rivers. Mackinaw, Kickapoo, Salt, and Sugar 
creeks. Surface, mostly level: soil, very fertile. Cap. 
Bloomington. Pop, abt, 75,000, 


—A post-village of McLean co., abt. 15 m. S. W. of Bloom- 
ington, 

MacLean, in Minnesota, a township of Ramsey co.; 
pop. abt. 200. 

MacLean, in Kentucky, a W. co.; area, abt. 325 sq. 
m. Rivers. Green and Pond rivers, with several smaller 
streams. Surface, diversified; soil, fertile. Cap. Cal- 
haun. 

MacLean, in New York, a post-village of Tompkins 
co., abt. 150 m. W. of Albany. 

MacLean, iu Ohio, a township of Shelby co.; pop. abt. 
1,500. 

MacLeans’borough, in Minois, a post-village, cap. 
of Hamilton co., abt. 160 m. 8.8.E. of Springfield. 

MacLean’s Corners, in Pennsylvania, a post-office 
of Crawford co. 

MacLeans’ville, in Tennessee, a village of Jackson 
co., abt. 80 in. N. E. by E. of Nashville. 

MacLemores Cove, in Georgia, a village of Walker 
county. 

MacLemoresville, in Tennessee, a post -village of 
Carroll co., abt. 114 m. W. by S. of Nashville. 

MncLen' nan. in 7rras, an E. central co.; area, abt. 
800 sq. m. Rivers. Brazos, Basque. Middle Basque, and 
South Basque rivers. Surface, mostly level or undulat- 
ing; soil, fertile Cap. Waco. 

MacLeod, (/,) a lake and fort of British North 
America; Lat. 55° N., Lon. 122° 15’ W. 

MacLeod, in Minnesota, a S. central co.; area, about 
500 sq.m. Rivers. Hassan and Crow rivers, and Buffalo 
Creek. Surface, almost level; soil, very fertile. cup. 
Glencoe. 

Maclise’, Dantet, a British artist, B. in Cork, 1811. In 
childhood he showed great talent for drawing, and be- 
came, in 1828, a student at the Royal Academy, where 
he received the gold medal twice successively. His 
fine pictures. A Love Adventure of Francis I. with 
Diana of Poictiers; andChivalrous Vow of the Ladies and 
the Peacock, established his fame, and in 1835 he was 
elected an associate of the Royal Academy. These pic- 
tures were followed, in 1838, by Robin Hood and Rich- 
ard Ceur de Lion; Salvator Rosa painting Masaniello ; 
Merry Christmas in the Baron's Hull. and several oth- 
ers, including the Banquet Scene in Macbeth, in 1840; 
Gil Blas dressed en Cavalier; Scene from Twelfth 
Night; and the Sleeping Beauty; and in 1841 he was 
elected R. 4. He became then one of the most popular 
of English painters, though, from the widely different 
character of his style from that of most other public 
favorites, he had to endure his share of adverse criticism. 
The Play Scene in Hamlet; The Return of the Kuight; 
and The Origin of the Harp, were painted in 1842; Ac- 
tor’s Reception of the Author Gil Blas, in 1843; The 
Lady released by Sabrina from the Enchanted Chair, a 
scene from Milton's Ovmus, in 1844; Ordeal by Touch, 
in 1846: The Sacrifice of Noah, and his famous design 
of Shakspeare’s Seven Ages, in 1847. His later pic- 
tures include The Spirit of Chivalry, and The Spirit of 
Justice, both painted in oil and fresco for the House of 
Lords; certain cartoons of various subjects, such as 
Alfred in Guthrum’s Tent, anda different treatment of 
the same subject in oils; Curton showing Edward 1V. 
his first Proof-sheet in the Almonry in Westminster ; 
Prospero and Miranda ; the wrestling scene in As you 
like it; Peter the Great working as a Shipwright in 
Deptford Dockyard; The Marriage of Stronghow and 
Eva in Ratification of the Conquest of Trelind under 
Henry II. his largest and most important picture; and 
Othello, Desdemoma, and Emilia, and A Winter Night's 
Tale, exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1867. D. 4870. 

Maclu’ra, n. [In honor of W. Maclure, an American 
geologist.) (Hat.) A gen. of the natural order Moracre, 
The wood of the species M. Unetoria, a native of the 
West Indies and South America, is of a golden-yellow 
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eofor, and is much employed in this country and else- 
where as a dyeing agent. It is commonly known as 
Justic, or old fustic, to distinguish it from young fustic. 
(See Ruus.) The fruit is edible. Another species, M. 
aurantiaca, supplies the fruit called the Osuge orange, 
the juice of which is used by some of the Red Indians 
as a yellow war-paint. 

Mac'lurite, Maclu’reite, n. (Min.) Same as CHON- 
DRODITE, g. v. 

Maca hon. See Magenta (DUKE DE). 

MacMa’‘hon’s Creek, in Ohio, enters the Ohio River 
from Belmont co. 

MaeMan’‘ug, in Mississippi, a village of Greene co. 

MacMeeh’ins, in S. Curclina, a village of Fairfield 
district. 

MaeMinn’, in Tennesser, a S. E. co., with a small portion 
bordering on N. Carolina. Area, abt. 480 sq. m. Rivers. | 
Hiawassee River, and several considerable creeks. Sur- 
Jaon almost level; soil, fertile. Cup. Athens. Zop. (1880) 

5,064. | 

MacMinn’ ville, in Oregon, a post village of Yam Hill 
co., abt. 5 m. S. W. of La Fayette. 

MaecMinnville, in Tennesser, a post- village, cap. of 
Warren co., abt. 75 m. S E. of Nashville; pop. abt. 900. 

MacNab’, village and township of Renfrew co., Upper 
Canada, on the Ottawa River, abt. 85 m. N. of Kingston, 
Pp. of township, 1,800. 

MacNairy, (Mak - nu“ rer.) in Tennesser, a S. W. co., ad- 
joining Mississippi. Arra, about 570 sq. m. Kirers. 
Hatchie River, and South Fork of Forked Deer River, 
Lesides several smaller streams. Surface, elevated table- 
land; soil, fertile. Cup. Purdy. 

MacNean’, the name of two Jakes of Ireland, called 
Upper and Lower, in the cos. Fermanagh and Leitrim 
respectively, abt. 10 m. S. W. of Enniskillen, 

MacNeil's Harbor, (mak-nee/z’,) an inlet of the Pa- 
cine Ocean, in Vancouver's Island; Lat. 50° 39’ N., 
Lon. 127° lu’ W. | 

MacNutt’, in Mississippi, a post-village, cap. of Sun 
Flower co., abt. 90 m. N. of Jackson. 1 

Macomb, (na-!.oom’,) in Illinois, u post-village, cap. of 
McDonough co., abt. 210 m. S. W. of Chicago; pop. 
about 4,500. \ 

Macomb’, in Michigan, a S. E. co., separated from Upper 
Canada by Lake St. Clair; area, abt 450 sq.m Rivers. 
Clinton River, and several of its affluents. Surface, un- 
dulating ; sod, very fertile. Cap. Mount Clemens. Pop. 
abt. 40,000. 

—A post-towuship of Macomb co.; pop. abt. 1,358. 

Macomb, in New York, a post-towuship of St. Law- 
rence co; pop. abt. 2,500. 

Macon, NATHANIEL, an American statesman, B. in Bar- 
ren co C., 1757. He waa educated at Princeton, N J. 
In 777 he left college, served for some time as a private 
in a company of volunteers, and at the expiration of this 
first service enlisted again as a volunteer, and served as 
a common soldier under the command of his brother, 
Col. John Macon, till the provisional treaty of peace in 
1.82. refusing any pay or military distinction. While 
yet in the army, in 1750, he was elected, iu his 24th year, 
a member of the Senate of N. Carolina; and when the 
Constitution of the U. States was submitted to the vote 
of the people of that State, he firmly opposed it, as con- 
ferring too much power to the new government, as mak- | 
ing it in effect independent of the State, and go of the 
people, and tending to corruption. He retained till the 
end of his life this dislike to the Constitution, and his 
unlimited confidence in the capacity of the people for 
self-goverument ; his favorite saying being, that “if left 
alone they would always do what was right.“ He was 
elected a member of the U. S. House of Representatives 
in 1791, and continued in that office by successive re- 
elections till 1815. In 1816 he was elected to the Senate, 
where he served till 1828, when he resigned his seat, 
having been then a member of Congress for 37 succes- 
sive years, the longest term of service that has fallen to 
the lot of any other legislator in our country. Though 
he was in no sense an orator, few men in Congress were 
listened to with more respectful attention. Mr. Jeffer- 
son called him“ the last of the Romans; ” and Mr. Ran- 
dolph pronounced him “the wisest man he ever knew.“ 
D. on his plantation, in the same county where he was, 
born, 1837. 

Macon, (a’kon,) in Alabama, a S E. co.; area, abt. 850 
sg. m. Rivers. Tallapoosa River and Eufaukee Creek, 
with some less important streams. Surfuce, generally | 
level; soil, fertile. Cup. Tuskegee. Pop. abt. 20,000. 

A vill. of Clarke co., abt. 184 m. S. by W. of Tuscaloosa. ! 

—A village of Marengo co., abt. 56 m. S. of Tuscaloosa. i 

Macon, in Georgia, a W. by S. central co.; area, abt. 
306 sq.m. Rivers. Flint River nnd Buck’s, Juniper, and, 
Whitewater creeks. Surface, level; soil, generally fer- 
tile. Cup. lanier. 

—An important city, cap. of Bibb co., on the Oemulgee 
River, abt. 191 m. W.N W. of Savannah, and 100 m. S. E. 
of Atlanta. M. is one of the leading cities of the State, | 
and contains several eminent educational institutions. 
Pop. (1580) 12,748. 1 

Macon, in Jllinois, an E. central co.; area, abt. 500 
sq. m. Rivers. North branch of the Sangamon River, 
and some smaller streams. Surface, mostly level prai- 
ries ; soil, very fertile. Cap. Decatur. Pop. abt. 35,000, 

—A post-village of Macon co., abt. 10 m. S. of Decatur. 
A village and township of Bureau co., abt. 14 m. N. of 

Peoria. Hy. of township abt. 900. 

Mancon, in Michigan, a post-township of Lenawee co.; 

pep sbt. 2,000. 

Macon, in Mississippi, a post-village, cap. of Noxubee 
co, abt. 125 m. E. of Jackson. 

Macon, in Missouri, a N. central co.; area, abt. 830 
sq. in. Rivers, Chariton River, and the South Fork of 
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Salt River, besides several smaller streams. Surface, 
mostly level; soil, fertile. Cup. Macon City. Pop. in 
1880, 26,223. 

Macon, in N. Carolina, a W. co., adjoining Tennessee 
on the N.W., and Georgia on the S.; area, abt. 600 sq. m. 
Rivers. Tennessee River and numerons smaller streams, 
Surface, much diversified, the Iron or Great Smoky 
Mountains forming the N.W. border; soil, fertile. Min. 
Iron. Cup. Franklin. 

Macon, in Tennessee, a N. co. adjoining Kentucky; 
area, abt. 280 sq.m. Rivers. Few, and of little im- 

rtance, Surface, uneven ; soil, generally level. Cup. 
La Fayette. 

—A post-village of Fayette co., abt. 190 m. W.S.W. of 
Nashville. 

Macon, in Virginia, a village of Powhatan co., abt. 38 
m. W. of Richinond. 

Macon, (ma'kawng,)a town of France, dept. of Saône- 
et-Loire, on the Saône, 38 m. N. of Lyon. It is pleas- 
antly situated, and contains extensive manufactures of 
watches, jewelry, copper, and earthenware. It las also a 
considerable trade iu wines, corn, cattle, &c. Pop. 19,500. 

Macon Bay’ou, rises in Chicot co., Arkansas, and flow- 
ing S. and S. W., joins the Tensus River on the W. bor- 
der of Tensas co. 

Macon Cit’y, in Missouri, a post-village, cap. of Ma- 
con co., abt. 70 m, W. of Hannibal. 

Macon Depot, in N. Carolina, a post-village of War- 
ren co., about 67 m. N. N. E. of Gaston. 

Macon Riv’er, in Michigan, formed by the union of 
several branches in Monroe co., and flows into the river 
Raisin, abt. 12 m. W. of Monroe City. 

Macon Station, in Alabama, a I’. O. of Hale co. 

Macoupin, (ma-koo’pin,) in IIlinuis, a S. W. co.; area, 
abt. 900 sq m. Rivers. Macoupin, Otter, aud Cahokia 
creeks. Surface, somewhat diversitied; suil, very fer- 
tile. Cap. Carlinville. I. abt. 45,000, 

—A village and township of Macoupiu co., abt. 27 m. 
NN. E. of Alton. 

Macou'pin Creek, in /Iinois, enters the Illinois 
River at the N.W. corner of Jersey co. 

Macpher’son, James, a Scottish poet, B. at Inverness, 
1738. Having, in 1760, produced Fragments of Ancient 
Poetry, translated from the Gaelic or Erse Language, 
they were so well received, that a subscription was 
formed to enable tne author to collect additional speci- 
mens of national poetry. The result of his researches 
was Fingal, an Ancient Epic Poem, in six books, to- 
gether with several other poems (professedly translated 
from originals), by Ossian, the son of Fingal, a Guelic 
prince of the 3d century, and his contemporaries. Dr. 
Johnson treated him as an impostor, and a violent con- 
troversy ensued concerning their authenticity. From 
the evidence of the contending parties, it may be con- 
cluded, that Macpherson’s prose epics were founded on 
traditional narratives current among the Highlanders ; 
but the date of the oldest of their lays is comparatively 
modern; and it is now impossible to ascertain the pre- 
cise extent of his obligations to the Gaelic bards of 
former ages. In 1764 he accompanied Governor John- 
stone to Florida, as secretary After his return he trans- 
lated the “Iliad” into Ossianic prose; wrotea History of 
Great Britain, from the Restoration to the Accession of 
the House of Hanover; and also employed his pen in 
vindicating the measures of government during the 
American war. He was ufterwards appointed agent to 
the nabob of Arcot, became a member of Parliament, 
and D. 1796. 

MaecPher’son, James Brrpsrre, a major-general of 
U. States volunteers, B. in Sandusky co., Ohio, Nov. 14, 
1828. He entered West Point in 1849, graduated at the 
head of his class in 1853, and was immediately appointed 
brevet second lieutenant of engineers and assistant in- 
structor of practical engineering at the academy, a com- 

liment never before awarded to so young an officer. 
le was soon raised to the full rank of second lieutenant 
of engineers, and appointed assistant engineer on the 
defences of New York harbor, and on the improvement 
of the navigation of the Hudson River. In 1857 he 
was placed in charge of the construction of Fort Dela- 
ware, aud subscqpently of the fortifications on Alcatras 
Island, in San Francisco Bay, California, being at the 
same time connected with the survey of the Pacific 
coust. In 1858 he was promoted as first lieutenant, and 
in 1861 placed in charge of the fortifications of Boston 
harbor. During the same year he was made captain, and 
upon Maj-Gen. Halieck being assigned to the command 
of the Department of the West, he was appointed aide- 
de-camp to that general, with the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel, He was chief engineer of the army of Ten- 
nessee in the expeditions against Forts Henry and Don- 
elson, and subsequently participated in the events of 
Shiloh. Still on the staff of Gen. Halleck, and with the 
rank of colonel, he had charge of the approaches to 
Corinth, which ended in its evacuation. In May, 1862, 
he was commissioned brigadier-general of volunteers, 
and in the following June was appointed general super- 
intendent of military railroads in the district of West 
Tennessee, Soon after he held a position on the staff 
of Gen. Grant, and was promoted mujor-general for his 
llantry at Corinth, and his subsequent conduct nn- 
til the fall of Vicksburg was such as to elicit the high- 
est praise from bis commanding general, and to well 
earn for him the rank of brigadier-general in the regu- 
lar army. In the expedition to Meridian he was second 
in command to Gen, Sherman, and during the first At- 
lanta campaign, his command was the Department of 
Tennessee, and included the entire löth, 16th, aud 17th 
corps. He distinguished himself at 
latoona, Kulp House, and Kenesaw. In the battles 
befure Atlanta, Gen. Mac F.'s grand division held the 
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left of the line, and in the engagement of July 22, haw 
ing superintended in person the udvance of his skirmish 
line, and while in the act of ordering a brigade to fill up 
a gap in his troops, made by a charge of the Confeder- 
ate general Hardee, he was shot by one of the enemy’s 
sharp-shooters. Gen. MacPherson is described as an 
officer of indefatigable energy, tireless industry, and a 
bravery which almost amounted to recklessness. Asa 
just tribute to bis memory the citizens of Cincinnati 
are now engaged in erecting an equestrian bronze 
statue of him, the execution of which is intrusted to the 
able artist T. M. Jones, of Cincinnati. 

Macquarie, (mak-war're,) a river of E. Australia, 
formed by the junction of the Fish and Campbell rivers, 
80 m. W. of Sydney, and after a N. W. course of 230 m., 
losing itself in marshes, whence issue tributaries of the 
Darling, in Lat. 30° 45’ S., Lon 147° 10’ E. 

Macquarie Island, in the Pacific Ocean; Lat. 52° 
41'S, Lon. 169° E. Ext. 25 m. long, and 4 broad. It is 
mountainous, but well wooded, 

|Macranche'nia, n. [Gr. makranchen, long-necked. 
(Jul.) A genus of colossal Perissodactyle (three-toed) 
mammalia, which exhibits the character peculiar to the 
existing camels and lamas, of having the cervical ver- 
tebra not perforated by the usnal arterial foramina. Ite 
fossil remains have been found in Patagonia and Bolivia. 

Macrobiotic, a. [Gr. makros, long, and bios, life.) 
Long-lived. 

Macrobiot’ies, n. p!. [Gr. makros, long, and bios, life.) 
The science of prolonging life. 

Macro’bius, AURELIUS AMBROSIUS Tu EoDOSLUs, a Latin 
author in the reign of the emperor Theodosius. He held 
the consular dignity, and was the author of a miscella- 
neous work, entitled Saturnalia, curious for its critic 
cisms, and valuable for the light it throws upon the 
‘manners and customs of antiquity. He wrote other 
works, of which his commentary on Cicero's Somnium 
Scipionis, and an epitome of a grammatical work, have 
come down to us. 

Macroceph’alous, a. [Gr. makros, and kephalé, the 
head.] Having a large head. 

Ma’crocosm, n. [Gr. makros, long, far-extending, and 
kosmos, the world.) The great world; the universe, or 
the visible system of worlds;—in contradistinction to 
microcosm, or the small world constituted by man. 

Macrodac'tylic, Macrodac’tylous, a. (Zosl.) 
Long-toed ; — applied to tribes of wading-birds. 

Macrodiag’onal, a. (Gr. makros, and Eng. diagonal.) 
The longer of two diagonals. 

Macrol ogy, n. (From Gr. makros, and logos, speech.) 
Prosy talk; empty, discursive rant; senseless verbiage; 
fustian; twaddle, 

Macrom’eter, n. [Or. makros, and metron, measure.) 
An instrument for measuring the distance of inacces- 
sible objects by means of two reflectors, — Hamilton. 

Ma’‘cron, Mac'rotone, n. [From Gr. , long.) 
(Pron.) A mark [L-] noting the long, open sound ofp 
vowel, as d in fate, and 6 in tone — Worcester, 

Macroom’, a town of Ireland, in Munster, co. Cork, 
about 20 m. W. of Cork; pop 4,500. 

Macroph’yllous, a. (Gr. makros, and phyllon, leaf.) 
(Bot.) Long-leaved, 
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Macropl'ner, n. (Gr. makros, long, and Lat. piper, pep- 


per.] (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Fiperacee. The 
species M. methysticum is the celebrated Ava Pepper- 
shrub, from the rhizome of which the Sonth Sea Island- 
ers prepare an intoxicating and narcotic drink, called 
ara or cava. The plant has been used medicinally in 
chronic rheumatism and venereal affections, 

Macrop’odal, a. Having long or large feet. 

(Bol.) Possessing a highly distended radicle, as wheat. 
Macropod ida, . pl. (Z..) See KANGAROO. 
Mac’ropus, n. [Gr. makros. and pous, foot.) (Zoðl.) 

The generic name of the kangaroo. 

Macrothe'rium, n. Gr. makros, and therim, a 
beast.] (Jul.) A genus of Bruta, which was originally 
founded on a single ungual phalanx, discovered in the 
miocene deposits at Eppelsheim. The conclusions of 
Cuvier, drawn from an examination of this toe-bune, 
were, thatit belonged to an animal allied to the existing 
Pangolin (anus), and this induction has been verified 
by the discovery of similar bones, in deposits of the 
same age at Bansan, in the S. of France. The discovery 
of two molar teeth, the humerus, ulna, and femur, leads 
to the conclusion that it also offered much analogy to 
the existing Orycteropus. 

Mac’rotone, n. (Pron.) Same as MACRON, g: v. 

Maerot'y „d. (Min.) Having a long form. 

Macra’ral, Macro’kous, Macrou’RaL, MACROU’ROUS, a, 
Pertaining to the MACRURANS, q. v. + 

Macru’rans, Macrovu’rans, n. pl. [From Gr. makros, 
and oura, tail.) (Zan; A section of decapod Crusta- 
ceans, including Lobsters, Prawns, Shrimps, &c. At the 
end of the tail is a sort of fin, expanded laterally, which 
rerves, by its vertical strokes, to propel the animals 
throngh the water. 

MacSher’rystown, in Pennsylvania, a post-village 
of Adams co., about 12 m. E. of Gettysburg. 

ee in /’ennsylvania, a post-office of 

ork co. 

Mac'tra, n. (Zo.) A Lamarckian genus of bivalve 
shells, in which the ligament is attended on both sides 
with a lateral tooth, which locks within two laming of 
the opposite valve. 

| Mac’ula, n.: pl. MacuLæ. [Lat., blot.] A spot on the 
surface of the sun. See Sun. 

(M J.) Any spot or blotch upon the skin. 

Mac alate, r. a. [Lat. maculo, maculatus, from macula, 
u bot.] To spot; to stain: to smear; to blatch. 

—a. Spotted; blotched; besmirched; — hence, stained 
with impurity; blemished, 
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Macula'tion, n. [Lat. maculatio.] Act of spotting. 
A blotch, spot, biur, or stain. 

Mac'ule, Mack le. r.a. To maculate ; to blot; — spe- | 
cifically, in printing, to blur an impression from type. 
—n. (Typ-g.) A blur, caused Ly a double impression of 

type; a mackle. 

Mac’ulose, a. Maculate; spotted ; blotched; blurred. 

Macun’gy, in Peinsylvrania, n former township of Le- 
high co, now divided into the townships of Lower aud 
Upper Macuney, q. v. 

Mur vey town, in Pennsylvania, a post-borough of 
Min cu., ou the Juniata Kiver, abt. 10 m above Lew- 
istown, It wus formerly called Warxxsnung. 

Mad, a. [A. S. gemaad, trouble in mind; Goth. mods, | 
moths, wrath, anger; Ir, amad, a madman ; Sansk. war, 
to be mad or drank: probably wkin to Ar. majrun, 
mad.) Insane; disordered in intellect; demented; de- 
ranged; crazy; lunatic. 

“ Sbe was Jost not ugly, and was just not mad.” — Pope. 
—Proceeding from disordered intellect, or denoting it; pro- 

ceeding from folly or ſutatuntiou; exhibiting distrac- 

tion; as, a mad iden or attempt. — Frenzied; inflamed) 

or excited with excessive rage, passion, appetite, or de- 

sire: infatuated with folly; having the mind thrown 

from its balance with excitement, trouble, or anxiety. 
“ The world is running mad after farce.” — Dryden. 

Angry; raging: furious; full of wrath or bitterness, 

“Holy Writ represents St. Paul as... being exceedingly mad 

against them." — Decuy of Piety. 

—v.a. To madden; to make furious or enraged. 

„This will witness . . . to the madding of her lord. — Shake. 
—t.n. To be mad, furious, or intensely excited. 

“The madding wheel of brazen chariots raged.” — Milion. 
Mad, Made, n. A. S. wadha.) An earth-worm. | 
Madagascar. s large island of the Indian Ocean, off 
the E. coast of Africa (from which it is separated by the 
Mozambique channel), between Lat. 12° 2’ aud 25° 40° 
S., and Lon 44° 20 and 61 40° E. Length. 930 m.. ; 
average breadth, 300 m. Arra, estimated at abt. 24,400 
aq. m., being somewhat greater than that of France. 
De The cvast is, for the most part, flat and Tow: bat 
the interior is considerably diversified, and though it is 
not traversed by any continuous chain, many parts, 
especinily the E., N., and 8. districts, may be called 
mountainous. The highest point, Ankwratra, in Lat. 
19° 40’ S., Lon. 47° 20’ K. is about 11,000 ft. above sen- 
level, These mountains consist of granite, slenite, and 
quartz, covered in the lower parts with clay-slate, prim- 
itive limestone, and old red sandstone; volcanic rocks 
occur in several places, and coal strata, abounding with 
iron, are widely distributed thronghont the island. 
Rock-salt and nitre occur near the coast; and iron py-| 
rites, oxide of manganese, and plumbago have been found | 
in some districts. The rivers of M. are numerons, and 
many of considerable size, the greater number flowing 
into the sea on the W. side; but most of them are 
choked with sand, have frequent falls and rapide, and 
are almost entirely unnavigable. There are likewise 
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Fig. 1670. — BETSIMASARAKA WOMAN AND CHILD. 


numerons lakes, not only in the central parts of the 
island, but also in the low allnvial districts near the sea, | 
some of which are remarkable for their size and beauty. 
The most fertile parts are the valleys, most of which 
produce rice or other crains, or else are clothed with a 
rich and luxuriant verdure. — Met-or. The climate of 
M. is exceedingly diversified, that of the coast being 
oppressively hot. while in the interior the temperature 
seldom exceeds 55° Fahr. The heat at Antananarivo, 
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the cap., fluctuates between 40° and 85°; the middle of 
the day in summer is often extremely sultry, but the 
mornings and evenings are always pleasant. From May 
to Oct. (the winter months of this island) the ground 
is often covered with hoar-frost, and the heat seldom 
exceeds 44°. At other sæsons, however, the finctua- 
tions between heat and cold are extreme and sudden, 
the temperature in the morning being seldom more than 
40°, whereas, iu the same day, the afternoon heat often 
exceeds 80°, The climate of M. is, on the whole, gener- 
ally considered to be prejudicial to people belonging to 
the temperate zones, in consequence, chiefly, of the 
eMuvia arising from stagnant k pon and swamps 
near the const; but in the cen parts, and espe- 
cially in Ankora, the metropolitan province of the 
island, the malaria does not exist. The weather on the 
const is osually hot and damp or rainy; but in the 
interior the rains are periodical, in a great measure 
regulating the divisions or seasons of the year. The 
trade-winds from the E. and S. E. prevail during the 
greater pare of the year; but the rains are often accom- 
panied by violent gales from the N W., W., and S. W. 
Earthquakes a'o occasionally felt, and the cap has more 
than once anffered considerable damage from such visi- 
tations. — Zool, Among the animals peculiar to this 
island are 5 varieties of the monkey, foxes, wild dogs 
and cats, hogs, goats, awl a peculiar kind of cattle and 
sheep similar to the breeds of Cape Colony. Crocodiles 
swarm in nearly all the rivers and lakes. and are objects 
of great dread to the natives; serpents also, some of 
large size, abound in the woods; and lizards, scorpions, 
and centipedes are very numerous nnd troublesome. 
Birds also, of various kinds, are found in the forests, the 

rincipal of which are the paroquet, flamingo, falcon, 
Elie, turtle-dove, pigeon, turkey, and different varieties 
of land- and water-fowls, The sea abounds with fish of 
varions kinds, and oysters are numerous on the coast, 
Aril and Veget. The soil in many parts is highly pro- 
lific, but etill largely susceptible of improvement, and 


Fig. 1671. — PANDAMUS TREES, 
the island produces numerous and highly valnable 


plants. The forests yield abundance of timber, of varied) 


durability and value; some used as dye-woods, others in 
builling, with ebony, betel, the pandamns (see Fig. 1671), 
mangruve, dragon-tree, bamboo, sugar-cane, locust-tree 
(Urania specinsa), caoutchonc-tree, plantain, banana, 
zabana (Bignonia articulata), hibisens, mimosa, castor- 
oil plant, longoza (Cureuma eedoaria), cotton, Indigo, 
and tehacco plants, allspice. pepper, ginger, turmaric, 
and vice. Various other vegetable exotics have been 
introduced, such as the cocoa-nut, bread-fruit, yam, 
manioc, lemon, orange, beech, mulberry, quince, fig, and 
popegrensts. Several varieties of the Gape vine have 
een found to thrive well, the coffee-plant has been 
brought from the Mauritius, and the potato is largely 
cultivated as well as highly esteemed; but the common 
European cerealia have met with little encouragement, 
The flora of N. is luxuriant; but the brilliant aspect 
prenllar to the gardens of tropical countries le here 
missed, in consequence of the quick alternations of heavy 
rains and extreme dronght he hushandry of M. pur- 
sued by a distinct class, consista, in A great measnre, in 
the cultivation of rice. which is condyeted with great 
care and success. Ind. Besides rice, cotton iè cultivated 


to a considerable extent: the rearing of the silk-worm | 
Tron is, too, an Important industrial 
1 of the commercial economy | 


alen flourishes. 
element in the constituti 
of this island; it is variously manipulated into warlike 
wespons and domestic utensils. The weaving of silk, 
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cotton, and linen fabrics also obtains, and the art of 

ing textile puods is very successtully carried on. ne 
markets are t places of resort for all classes; and 
not only is faba a daily general market at Antanana- 
rivo, but 4 or 5 large markets are held in different parts 
of the province, and well attended by a vast concourse of 
people from the adjoining districts. Animal and vege- 
table productions, native and foreign manufactures and 
cattle, are ex: i promiscuously ; and in no nation are 
there more clever and persevering burgainers than in 
Madagascar. The greater part of the trade is carried 
on by barter. Most goods are sold by measure; rice by 
the bushel, meat by the eye, snuff by the spoon, fuel by 
the bundle, An intercourse has long been carried on 
with Madagascar by Arabs from Muscat, Iudiaus from 
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Fig. 1672, — MALAGASY WIDOW. 


the presidency of Bombay, Enropeans from the Cape of 
Good Hope, and Americans from Bruyil and the United 
States. ne taste of the people for foreign goods is alse 
on the increase; und horses, saddles, and bridles, scarlet 
cloth, gold lace. red satin, purple, green, and yellow silk, 
silk handkerchiefs, sewing-silk, calico, and printed 
hosiery, gloves, finger-rings, watches, and musical boxes, 
bardware. salt, and, above all, arrack and rum, are 
sought after in the markets of Ankova. The 
obstacle to trade, however, is an entire want of roads. 
Owing to an idea, which has long been entertained by 
the Hovas, that the best means of preserving their coun- 
try from foreign invasion is to have po roads, none have 
ever been made. Travellers, as well as merchandise for 
the interior, have, therefore, to be conveyed over ex- 
tensive tracts on men's shoulders, The pop. of M. con- 
sists of 4 chief political divisions, the numbers of which 
are estimated to be as follows: 

The Ovahs or Hovas (inthe central table-land) 
Sukalavas (W. side of the island). 
Retsileos (S. of the Ovahs).... ... 
Betaniimana and Betsimasaraka 

const (Fig. 1870) ... . .. . 1,200,000 


4,700,000 
The inhabitants differ materially in appearance and 
character; nor is there any doubt, though the people are 
nominally comprised in one political empire, and speak 
one language, that they include several distinct and 
peculiar nations, The distinction of color separates the 
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800,000 
200.000 
1,500,000 


pop. into two great classes, the Ovahs, and afew other 
tribes, having olive complexions, handsome features, 

ful ns, and lank dark hair! Fig. 1673): where- 
as the inhabitants of the shore, and indeed the majority 
of the people, greatly resemble the Papuans, being short 
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and stout, almost black, with low foreheads, broad flat 
faces, large eyes and mouth, and long crisped hair ( Fig. 
1672). There are differences also in the languages spoken 
by various sections of the pop., and many of theircustoms 
vary so much, as to make it clear that, however amalga- 
mated, they are not one nation, but a combination of 
several distinct races. With the exception, however, 
of the Ovahs, they are little better than barbarians, are 
extremely superstitious, and practise most of the vices 
so generally prevalent among the savages of the neigh- 
boring continent. Circumcision is universal ; marriages 
are formed in very early life, and divorces ure very 
common, and easily effected. The law permits polygamy, 
restricting the husband to 12 wives; but few have more 
than two, or = most araa: Aee Abd 1 * marthae 
engagement, however, forms no part of the female char- 
acter, and modesty is a virtue almost unknown. Their 
houses are usual fd of rude construction, except in the 
eapital of the Ovah country, where European improve- 
ments have been partially introduced. The dict of the 
le consists, in great part, of rice and manioc, with 

ler portions of beef and poultry, and the cookery is 
extremely simple. The practice of holding slaves 
Appears to have existed from the earliest times. Slaves 
are derived from three or four different sources, viz., 
captives taken in war; persons condemned to slavery, 
with their families, for crimes and political 

: and people who are sold for debts, as well as 

the descendants of all these. Malagasy slavery does not 
often occasion cruelty and hardship. It has much of a 
family character, and the condition of the 


n is often far more comfortable than 


that of the poorer classes of free people. M. is divided 
into twenty-eight pro, iuces, all of which have their 


the prevailing tribe, the chief of which is, in 
king of the island, receiving tribute from, 


N but for years past the Ovahs have been 
ising sovereignty over, all'the rest. The govt. is 


Fig. 1674. — SLAVE-GIRLS DRAWING WATER. 


despotic, and the succession to the throne is commonly 
Suede. the monarch having the right not only to 
appoint his immediate successor, but also to settle the 
through future generations. He is the father of 
his kingdom, appoints every subordinate officer, enacts 
laws and orders their execution, decides cases and raises 
armies; but he often convokes assemblies of the people, 
for the purpose of obtaining information or advice on 
Matters requiring mature deliberation, or in cases where 
the wishes of the aristocracy have to be consulted. The 
royal family is highly honored, and tenacious of eti- 
quette, and the respect due to their rauk. The judges, 
who rank next to the blood royal, hear canses, decide 
and are exclusively privileged to communicate 
between the sovereign and peuple. Subordinate to these 
are the farantsa, the police and tax - gatherers of the 
country; the . or docal magistrates; the 
maroserana, or military governors of provinces, a ver. 
powerful and —— body; and the vadintany, oe 
Toyal courtiers, who not only carry govt. despatches, 
but constitutea general patrol for the country. The king 
receives tithes of al 3 8 mg enjoys the monopoly of tim- 
ber, and is exceedingly rich both in slaves and cattle, 
receiving also a considerable ad valorem duty from the 
possessors of these valuable articles. The sovereign is 
Sabah urient of the realm, and presides over the great 
un sacrifices. The religion of the country is a 
rude species of polytheistic idolatry, und the people 
almost without exception believe in witchcraft aud the 
efficacy of charms. Christianity was introduced with 


co. 
Mad’brain, Mad’brained, a. 


Madcap, n. A wild, hot- brained, reckless 


v. u. 


e by English and French missionaries, in 1818- 
1830; but on March 1, 1835, Christian worship and in- 
„struction was forbidden by the cruel queen Ranava- 
E I. After the accession of her successor, Radàma II., 

1862, however, the Christian religion began again to 
* tolerated; and the baptism of Queen Ranavalo II., 
1868, indicates the triumph of the Christians, who, in 
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1877, numbered abt. 309,000, nearly all Protestants, 
The earliest accounts of M. are by Marco Polo, from the 
narrative of others. It was discovered in 1506 by the 
Portuguese, who established a settlement close to the 
8. end of the island, and soon after tried, though with 
little success, to introduce the Roman Catholic religion, 
It was at first resorted to merely as u place of refuge 
and provisioning station for ships; but in 1642 an at- 
tempt was made by the French to make it one of their 
colonies, which, however, proved futile, in consequence 
of its extreme unhealthiness; and in 1664 most of the 
colonists removed to the neighboring island of Bourbon. 
In this century various attempts were ngain made to 
establish a permanent settlement, and since the general 

eace of 1815, they have formed 4 small colonies on the 

coast, us well as on the contiguous island of Madame 
St. Mary. The Malaguy govt. has not as yet any repre- 
sentatives in foreign countries; but consuls accredited 
by the U. States, British, and French govts. are resident 
at Tamatave and the capital. A commercial treaty was 
made with the U. S. in 1867. In 1877. the Queen of M. 
issued a proclamation abolishing slavery, See p. 1723. 

Madale‘na, an island of Chili in the Pacific Ocean, off 
the S. coast of the island of Chiloe. 

Mad’am, n. [Fr. madame — ma, my, and dame.) My 
dame; my lady; a gentlewoman;—an appellation or 
complimentary title given to matrons and elderly ladies, 
or chiefly to females of a certain age. 


Madame. n.; pl. Mes’pames, a French title, originally 


applied only to female saints and ladies of quality, but 
which is now commou to all married women, of what- 
ever rank or condition. Under the old French mou- 
archy, the daughters of the sovereign received this 
title; the eldest being simply Madame, the others Ma- 
dame Elizabeth, &c. More strictly, however, it belonged 


to the wife of the king’s eldest brother, the sister of the; Madelin, in Minnesota, a 


king's father or mother, or the eldest daughter of the 
dauphin, by only one of whom could the title be borne 
at the sume time. Mesdemoiselles was the title of 
honor borne by the daughters of the king’s younger 
sons, and of his brothers and uncles; the one taking 
ee of the others in rank or birth being Made- 
moiselle. 


Mad -apple, n. (Bot.) See SoLANUM. 
Madaros 5 ) 


‘sis, n. [Gr.] (Mrd.) Loss of the hair, partic- 
ularly of the eye-lashes. — Dunglison. 


Madawas’ka, in Maine,a post-towuship of Aroostook 


3 pop. abt. 700. 

Hot-headed; dis- 
2 in mind; hasty; rash; us, a mad -brained 
action, 


Mad’brain, n. A rash person; one who is hot-headed 


or reckless. 


Mad'bury, in New Hampshire, a township of Strafford 


co.; pop. abt. 650. 


rson; 
sometimes playfully applied to a romp, tomboy, or 
frolicsome youth. 

Maddalena, (La,) an island off the N. coast of Sar- 
dinia, 10 m. from Cape Longo-Sardo. It has a small 
town, with a good harbor, . 1.500. 

Maddalo’ni, a town of S. Italy, prov. of Caserta. 14 
m. N. N. E. of Naples. It is situated in a fertile district, 
and enjoysasalubrious climate, It is an industrious and 
thriving place, with several fine palaces and churches 
Pop 16,946, 

Madden, v.a. To make mad; to drive deranged or 
distracted; to excite with violent anger or passion. 


No melt into sorrow, now madden to crime.” — Byron. 


To become mad; to act as if mad. 
“ They rave, recite, and madden round the land.“ — Pope. 


Mad der. n. [A.S. maddere, meddre. Etymol. unknown.) 
(Bot.) See RUBIA. 

Madder Carmine, or Neld's Carmine. (Painting.) A 
pigment prepared from madder, and differing from the 
rose lakes of madder principally in texture, and in the 
greater richness, depth, and transparency of its color, 
which is of various hues, from rose-color to crimson, — 
Madder orange, or Orange lale, is a madder lake of an 
orange hue varying from yellow to rose-colored brown. 
— Mudder purple, purple rubiate, or Field's purple, is a 
very rich and deep carmine, prepared from madder. 
Though not a brilliant purple, its ric ness, durability, 
transparency, and superiority of color, have given it the 
preference to the purple of gold-purple, and to burnt 
carmine, — Madder yellow is als preparation from the 
mudder-root. The best is of a bright color, resembling 
Indian color, but more powerful and transparent, though 
hardly equal to it in durability of hue; metallic, terreue, 
and alkaline substances acting on and reddening it as 
they do gamboge; even alone, it has by time a natural 
tendency to change in appearance. 

Made, mp. and pp. of MAKE, q. v. 

Made. n. See Man. 

Made’cass, Madecas’see, Madegas’sy, n. 
(Geog.) A native or inhabitant of Madagascar; @ 
Malagasy. 

Madecas'see, Madegas'sy, a. (Groy.) Of,or be- 
longing to Madagascar or to its inhabitants. 

Mad ety, v.a. [Lat. madefacere.] To moisten; to make 
wet. (K.) 

Madeira, (md-drer’a,) a celebrated island in the N. At- 
lantic Ocean, belonging to Portugal; Funchal, its cap., 
on its S.E side, being in Lat. 32° 38’ N., Lon. 16° 547 


26” W.; length of M. abt. 46 m.; breadth abt. 7 im.; 
It consists altogether of a col-| 


area, abt. 300 sq. m. 
lection of lofty mountains, the highest upwards of 6,000 
feet. On the declivity of these mountains all the pro- 
ductions of the island are raised. Vines form the chief 
object of cultivation, but small quantities of wheat, 
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barley, oats, coffee, and arrowroot are produced. Goate 
and hogs abound, and the rabbit is very common in the 
mountainons districts. Bees ure plentiful, and the 
honey they produce is very delicate. The peasants, like 
most mountaineers, ate healthy and vigorous, but wretch- 
edly poor; while the Portuguese gentry live in a proud 
and retired manner, associating little with strangers. 
The cap. abounds in churches; and in the country, at 
og fty yards is found a chapel. The commerce of 
the island consists almost entirely in tue export of its 
wine. On account of the salubrity of its climate, the 
island is much resorted to by invalids. In 1431 this 
island was settled by the Portuguese. Adjacent to 
Madeira is Porto Santo, a small island, and the Desertas, 
which, with Madeira itself, as we have said, compose the 
group of the Madeiras 1%, 1877, 122,081. 

Madeira, MADERA, or CAYARI, (ma-du'ra,) a river of S. 
America, formed by the Beni, Mamore, Branco, and 
Guupore rivers, all of which rise in Bolivia and unite at 
various points along the W. border of Brazil; thence, 

lowing N. E., it joins the Amazon River in Lat. 30 30/ 
S., Lon. 58° W. Length, including its longest branch, 
the Mamore, abt. 2,000 m. 

Madei'raville, in Jndiana, a village of White co., abt. 
44m. S. of Michigan City. 

Madeira Wine, or MADEIRA-MALMSEY, n. A rich and 
well-known wine made in the island of Madeira. It has 
been tor Jong u very fashionable wine; but every sort 
of deception was practised with respect to it, and such 
large quantities of spurious trash were disposed of for 
the genuine vintage of the island, that it bas fallen inte 
disrepute. 

Madeley, (mdd'Ir,) a town of England, co. Salop, on 
the Severn, 13 m. E.S.E. of Shrewsbury. It is noted for 
its mining and manufacturing industry, . 9,000. 

t-village, cap. of Watonwan 
co. abt 27 m. W.. W. of Mankato ; pop. abt. 300. 

Mademoiselle, (mdd-mwah-zél’.) n.; pl. Mespemor- 
SELLES, (mdd-mwah-zél’.) [Fr., from ma, my. fem. of 
mon, and demoiselle, young lady.) An appellative title 
given in France, and anong French-spenking people, to 
a young woman. (Its English equivalent is Miss, and 
it is written, in an uppreviated form, Mlle. and Mdlle.) 
See MADAME. 

Made’ra, in Penn 


lvania, a village of Clearfield 
* co., abt. 25 m. N. ol * 


Altoona. 


Madge, Madge-howlet, (mij’.) n. An owl. 
“I'N sit in a barn with Madge-howlet, and catch IA first.” 


Madhouse. n. A house or institution where mad or 
insane uus are confined for cure or for safe custody; 
a lunatic asylum; a bedlam. 

Mad ‘ia, n. [Gr. mados, Lald.] (Bot.) A genus of plants, 
order Asteraceex, of which the only species, M. gat, vu. a 
native of Chili and California, is there cultivated for the 
oil extracted from its fruit. 

Mad'id, a. [From Lat. madere, to be wet] Moist, 
wet; humid; as, a madid eve. - B Disraeli. (u.) 

Madison, James, 4th President of the U. States B. in 
King George co., Va., 1751, was the son of James M., of 
Orange, a planter of ample means and high standing 
He was intended for the bar, but deserted law for poli. 
ties when the struggle for independence began, and 
does not seem to have ever followed any profession. A 
zealous asserter of the rights of America, he became a 
member of the Virginian legislature; in 1780, of Con- 
gress; and in 1787, of the convention which framed the 
Constitution of the U. States In this last body he was 
very prominent, and his share in framing the Constitu- 
tion was considerable. At this time he was a decided 
Federalist, and wrote about a third of the celebrated pa- 
pers afterwards known as the Federalist, in which the 
new Constitution was supported and recommended, In 


Fig. 1675, — JAMES MADISON. 


the absence of its original author, it was M. who mo 
cessfully fought the battle in Virginia of Jefferson's bill 
for the establishment of so-called religious freedom, by 
which all endowments for religious purposes were abol- 
ished in their native State. Afterwards (1798) he headed 
the opposition in the Virginia legislature to the alien 
and sedition laws of the administration, defending “ state- 
rights” from what he alleged to be the encroachmente 
of Con When Jefferson was elected President in 
1801, he appointed M. his secretary of state; and at the 
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close of Jefferson’s second Presidency, M. was chosen Madison, in Jowa, a township of Madison co. 


his successor. 
general policy, M. seems to have been indisposed to 
indorse the entire policy of his predecessor. 


In con-|—, 
ducting continued discussions with France and England |—, 


Although the inheritor of Jefferson's — A township of Mahaska co. 


Polk co, 
Poweshiek co. 
Winneshiek co. 


“u 
“ 


on the rights of neutrals, in which he had already taken Madison, in Kansas, a post- village of Greenwood co., 


an active part as secretary of state, he was inclined to 
conciliation; and on assuming power, he substituted a 
non-intercourse for the embargo policy of Jefferson. 
When, after frequent collisions between the ships of 
the two countries, Madison at last recommended to 


Congress the declaration of war with Eugland, which it 


voted on the 18th of June, 1812, he is said to have been 
himself in favor of peace, and to have been induced to 
take that course by a pressure from without, and by 
menaces of a withdrawal of support at the coming Presi- 
dential election. He was rewarded by being elected in 
1813 President for a second term. M. acquiesced in the 
commencement of hostilities with unfeigned reluctance, 
but afterwards he displayed considerable energy in or- 
nizing and employing the resources of the States 
hen, after the glorious victory at New Orleans, the 
contest was closed by the treaty of Ghent, Dec. 24, 1814, 
though one of the chief questions which had produced 
the war was still left unsettled — namely, the right of 
impressment — the country, tired of the war, hailed the 
treaty with acclamation, and in this general joy no 
one shared more heartily than A. At the expiration of 
his second Presidential term, M. retired from active 
public life, and died in his 86th year, 1836. His Paprrs, 
urchased and published by Congress, appeared in 1841. 
hey contain his contemporary diary of the debates in 


the important conventiou of 1787, by which the Consti- 


tution of the U. States was framed. After Washington, 
no public man of his time was more widely respected 
and beloved by the people; and it was his rare good- 
fortune to have a whole nation for his friends. M. had 
married, in 1794, Mrs. Todd, a Virginian lady, and the 
widow of a distinguished lawyer of Philadelphia; but 
their union was not blessed with children. 

Madison, in Alabama, u N. co. adjoining Huntsville; 
area, abt. 850 sq.m. Rivers. Tennessee River, Flint 
and Paint Rock creeks. Surface, hilly ; soil, very fer- 
tile. Cup. Huntsville. 

Madison, in arkansas, a N. W. co. adjoining Missouri; 
area, abt. 1,030 sq. m. Rivers. White, War Eagle, and 
King. Surface, much diversified; soil, mostly fertile. 
Cap. Huntsville. Pop. abt. 8,500. 

—A post-village, cap. of St. Francis co., abt. 40 m. W. by 
S. of Memphis, Tennessee. 

—A township of Servier co. 

Madison, in Connecticut, a post-village and township 
of New llaven is) abt. 21 m. E. of New Haven; pop. of 
township abt. 2. 2300, 

Madison, in Florida, aN. co. adjoining Georgia; area, 
abt. 2,500 sq. m. Rivers. Suwanee and Ocilla. Surface, 
nearly level; soil, fertile. Cap. Madison. 

—A post-village, cap. of Mudison co., abt. 60 m. E. of Tal- 
lahassee : pop. abt. 1,000. 

Madison, in Grorgia,a N. E. co.; area, abt. 300 sq. m 
Rivers. North Fork and South Fork of Broad Riv 
besides several less important streams. Surface, diversi- 
fied; soil, in the S. E. part, fertile. Min. Gold, iron, and|—, 
granite. Cup. Danielsville, 

A post-village of Morgan co., abt. 103 m. W. of Augusta; 


yp. abt. 1,700. 

Madison, in Minois, a S. W. co adjoining Missouri; 
arra, abt 690 sq. m. Rivers, Mississippi River, and 
several creeks. Surface, elevated und hilly; soul, fer- 
tile. Cap. Edwardsville. Pup. abt. 58,000. 

A village of Macon co, abt. 9 m. S. W. of Decatur. 

—A village and township of Madison co., on the Missis- 
sippi River, nearly opposite the mouth of the Missouri 

iver. 

A post-township of Richland co.; pop. abt 1,500. 

Madison, in /ndiana, an E. central co.; area, abt. 400 
sq.m. Rivers. West Fork of White River, and Fall and 
Pipe creeks, Surface, mostly level; soil, very fertile. 
Min. Abundance of marble and limestone of superior 
quality. Cup, Anderson. 

—A tow nship of Allen co. + Pop. abt. 1,500. 

Carroll co.; pop. abt. 1,000, 

Clinton co.; pop. abt. 1.100, 

Daviess co.; pop. abt. 1.600, 

Jay co. ; pop. abt. 1,550. 

ak city and townshi cap. of Jefferson co., on the Ohio 
River, abt. 86 m. S. S. E. of Indianapolis; Lat. 38° 46’ N., 
Lon. 85° 217 W. AM. is for the most part regularly laid 
out, handsomely built, and coutains some fine edifices. 
It is also conveniently located for trade, which is carried 
on extensively. 

—A township of Montgomery co.; pop. abt. 1,500. 

“ Morgan co.; pop. abt. 1,500. 

Pike co. 

Putnam co.; pop. abt. 1,800. 

St. Joseph co.; pop. abt. 1,600. 

Tipton co.; pop. abt. 1. 800, 

Washington co.; pop. abt. 900. 
adison, in Jowa, a S. W. central co. 
sq. m. #irers. North and Middle. Sur facz, mostly 
level prairie-lands; soil, fertile. Min. Coal in abun- 
dance. Cup. Winterset, 

—A township of Buchanan co, 

Butler co. 
Clarke co, 
Fremont co. 
Hancock co, 
—. Johnson co. 

—A post-village and township of Jones co., abt. 12 m. 
E. S. E. of Anamosa, 

—A township of Lee co, 


“ 
“ 


„ 
d “ 


area, abt. 576| 


abt. 20 m. S. of Emporia. 

Madison, in Kentucky, an E. central co.; area, abt. 
500 sq.m. Rivers. Kentucky River, Silver and Paint 
Lick creeks. Surface, undulating; soil, fertile. Cup. 
Richmond. 

Madison, in Louisiana, a N. E. parish, adj. Missis-| 
sippi; area, abt. 640 sq. m. Rivers. Teusas and Bayou 
Macon. Surface, low and level; soil, very fertile. Cap. 
Richmond, 

Madison, in Maine, a post-township of Somerset co.; 
pop. abt. 2,200, 

Mad’ison, in Michigan, a village of Ingham co., about 
130 m. W. N. W. of Detroit. 

—A township of Lenawee co.; pop. abt. 2,100. 

A post-office of Livingston co. 

Mad ‘ison, in Mississippi, a W. central co.; area, abt. 
740 sq. m. Rivers. Pearl and Big Black rivers. Sur- 
Jace, generally level; soil, fertile. Cup. Canton. Pop. 
abt. 25,000, 

Madison, in Missouri, a S. E. co.; area, abt. 625 sq. m. 
Rivers. St. Francis River and Castor Creek, besides 
many smaller streams, Surface, mostly level; soil, 
mouerately level. Min. Lead, iron, and limestone. Cap. 
Fredericktown, 

—A township of Johnson co. 

—A post-village of Monroe co, abt. 12 m. W. of Paris. 

Mad ‘ison, in N. Carolina, a W. co. adjoining Tennes- 
see; area, abt. 450 sq. m. Rivers. French Broad River, 
and some smaller streams, Surface, mountainons, the 
Bald Mountain forming the N.W. boundary; soil, in 
some parts fertile. Cap Marshall. 

—A post. village of Rockingham co., abt. 116 m. N. W. of 
Raleigh. 

Madison, in New Hampshire, u post-township of Car- 
roll co; pop. wot. 1,000. 

Mad’ ison, in New. Jersey, a post-village of Morris co., 
ae l4 m. W. of Newark. It was formerly called BOTTLE 

ILL, 

Madison, in New Fork, a central co.; area, abt. 620 
sq.m. Rivers. Unadilla und Chenango rivers, besides 
several smaller streams. Oneida Lake washes u portion 
of its W. border. Surface, agreeably diversified: soil, 
fertile. Min. Limestone, iron, salt, and sulphur. Cup. 
Morrisville. Pop. 43,522. 

—A pust-village and township of Madison co., abt. 95 m. 

W. by N. of Albany; pop. of township abt. 4,200. 

Madison, in Ohio, a S W. central co.; area, abt. 480 
sq. m. Rivers. Little Miami River, aud Deer, Darby, 
and Little Darby cresks. Surface, generally level; soil, 
fertile. Cap. London. Pup. abt. 25,000. 

—A township of Butler co.; | Pop. abt. 3,600. 

Clarke co.; pop. abt. 900. 

Golam bisa co. ; pop. abt. 1,700. 

Fairfield co.; pop. abt. 1,800. 

Fayette co.; pop. abt. 1,900, 

Franklin co.; : pop abt. 4,300, 
= Guernsey co.; pop. abt. 1,800. 

A village of Hamilton co., Abbt. S m. E of Cincinnati. 

—A township of Hancock co.; pop. abt. 1,300, 

Highland co.; pop. abt. 4,000, 

Jackson co.: pop. abt. 3,000, 

=A post-village and township of Lake county, on Grand 
River, abt. 40 m. E. N. E. of Cleveland; pop. of township 
abt. 3,500. 

—A township of Licking co.; pop. abt. 1,400. 

—A village of Mercer co., abt. 10 m. N. by E. of Celina. 

—A townehip of Montgomery co.; pop. abt. 2,700, 

Perry co.; pop. abt. 1.200. 

Pickaway co.; pop. abt. 1,300, 

Richland co.; pop. abt. 2,400. 
Sandusky co.; pop. abt. 1,200. 

Scioto co.; pop. ubt. 2,200. 

Vinton co.; pop. abt, 1.200. 

Williams co.; pop. abt. 1,500. 

‘ison, in Pennsylvania, a township of Armstrong 
co.; pop abt. 1,800. 

—A township of Clarion co.; pop. abt. 2,800. 

Columbia co.; pop. abt. 1,600. 

Luzerne co.; ‘pop. abt. 1,500. 

Montour co. 

Perry co.; pop. abt. 2,000. 

=A post-village and township of Westmoreland co., abt. 6 
m. S. W. of Greensburg. 

Mad'ison, in Tennessee, a W. by S. co.; area, abt. 550 
sq.m. Rivers. North Fork and South Fork of Forked 
Deer River. Surface, mostly level; soil, fertile. Cup. 
Jackson. 

Mad ison, in Teras, an E. central co.; area, abt. 580 
sq.m. Feivers Trinity River, Bidais Creek, and several 
smaller streams. Cap. Madisonville. 

—A village of Orange co., abt. 112m. E. by N. of Houston. 

Madison, in Virginia, a N.E. central co.; area, about 
280 sd. m. Rivers. Rapidan, Robertson's, and Hazel 
rivers. Surface, much diversified, the Blue Ridge form- 
ing the N.W. boundary of the co.; soil, in the valleys 
fertile. Min. Copper is said to exist in large quantities. 
Cap. Madison Court-House. Pop. abt. 10,000. 

Madison, in Wisconsin, a city, seat of justice of Dane; 
co cap. of the State, is finely situated on a neck of land! 
between Third and Fourth Lakes (Monona and Men- 
dota), abt. 80 m. W. of Milwaukee; Lat 430 5’ N., Lon. 
89° 20 W. M. is regularly laid out, the State capitol 


“ 


“ 
“ 
“ 


occupying a central part of the city, in the midst of a 
public park, 70 ft. above the level of the lakes, and the 
main streets diverging towards the cardinal points of | 
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the compass. It contains, besides the capitol, which 
cost $500,000, many other handsome and substantial edje 
fices, both public and private, About 1 m. W. of the 
capitol, and 125 ft. above the lakes, is located the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. M. has extensive commerce and 
manuf. Pop. abt, 15,000. (Fig. 2624.) 

Madison Bridge, in Maine, a village of Bomerset 
co., abt. 38 m. N. of Augusta. 

Mad’ ison burg, in Ohio, a post- village of Wayne co., 
abt. 5m. N of Wooster. 

Madisonburg, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Centre eo. 

Madison Centre, in Maine, a post-villuge of Somer- 
set co., abt 40 m N. of Angusta. 

Madison Court-House, in Virginia. a post-vil- 
lage, cap. of Madison co., abt. 70 m. N.W.of Richmond; 

p. abt. 900. 

Madison Mills, in Ohio, a post-office of Fayette co. 

Madison Mills. in Virginia, a post-vill. of Madison co. 

Madison Run Sta‘tion, iu Virginia, a post-office 
of Orange co. 

Mad ‘ison’s River, in Montana Territory, mses by 
several branches near the N. E. slope of the Wind River 
Mountains, in the S.W. part of the territory, and flow- 
ing N., unites with the Jefferson River, being one of the 
three main branches which form the Missouri River. 

Madison Springs, in Grorgia, a village of Madi- 
son co, abt. 95 m. N. of Milledgeville. 

Madisonville, in Kentucky, a post-village, cap. of 
Hopkins co., abt. 200 m. MS. W. of Frankfort. 

Madisonville, in Louisiana, a post-village of St. 
Tammany parish, abt. 35 m. N. of New Orleans. 

Madisonville, in Mississippi, a village of Madison 
co., abt. 20 m. N. R of Jackson. 

Madisonville, in Missour u post- village of Ralls co., 
abt. 80 m N. E. of Jefferson City. 

Madisonville, in O“, a post- village of Hamilton 
co., abt. 6m E. N. E. of Cincinnati. 

Madisonville, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Luzerne co. 

Madisonville, in Tennessee, a post-village, cap. of 
Monroe co., abt. 172 m. E. S. E. of Nashville. 

Madisonville, in Texas, a post-village, capital of 
Madison co., abt. 145 m. N.N.W of Galveston. 

Madjicosi/ma Islands. See BABUYANES. 

Madjoun, Majoun, n. A narcotic preparation re- 
sembling hashish, used in Oriental countries. 

Mad'ly, adv. In a mad or insane manner; without 
reason or understanding; furiously; rashly; wildly. 

—With infatuation, folly, or misguided zeal. 

“ He, . madly vain, 
Sought godlike worship from a servile train.” Dryden. 

Madman, n.; pl. Murx. A man who is mad, rav- 
ing, or furious with disordered intellect; a distracted 
man; a maniac; a man without understanding; a luna- 
tic; one inflamed with extravagant passion, and acting 
contrary to reason. 

Mad'ness, n. State of being mad; a condition of dis- 
ordered reason or intellect, in which the person raves or 
is furious; derangement; insanity; lunacy; dementia; 
mania; craziness; distraction; headstrong passion and 
rashness that act in opposition to reason; infatuate 
folly. — See Lunacy, INSANITY. 

Fury; rage; vehemence or wildness of passion; con- 
centrated anger. 

He raved with all the madness of despair.” — Dryden. 

Madoc, a village of Hastings co., Upper Cunada, about 
12 m. N. of Belleville. 

Mado'nlan Moun’tains, a group in the island of 
Sicily, between the rivers Grande and Pollina. 

Madonna, (mă-don'nă,) n. (It. my lady.) A word 
originally used in Italy, like madame in France, as a 
title of honor and dignity, but now exclusively applied 
to the Virgin Mary, as in other languages she is called 
Our Lady. It is also applied to a number of celebrated 
pictures, in which the Virgin forms the sole or principal 
object, as the Madonnas of Raffaelle. 

Madras’, a province, and the second in extent of 
the nine administrations of British India, formerly 
called a presidency. It comprises the whole of 
Hindostan S. of the river Krishna, the N. Circars and 
Canara, extending from 8° to 20° N. Lat., and from 749 
to 85° E. Lon. It is of triangular shape, the base of the 
triangle being formed by a line drawn from Ganjam, on 
the coast of Coromandel, to Sadasharagur, near Lat. 50°, 
on the coast of Malabar, the sides by their coasts, and, 
the apex by Cape Comorin, at the 8. extremity of the 
Indian peninsula. It is consequently bounded on two 
of its sides, the E. and W., by the ocean, while on the 
third, or N., it has the dom. of the Nizam, and the rajab 
of Berar, parts of the presids. of Bengal and Bombay, 
and the Portuguese territory of Gon. Its greatest 
length, N. to 8, is about 950 m.— Area, 140,917 sq. m. 
— Grn. Dese. The shrface consists of a central table- 
land, surrounded on all sides by an undulating country, 
gradually diminishing in elevation as it approaches the 
sea. The mountain-ranges in the interior are the E. 
and W. Ghants, the Neilgherry Hills, averaging 5,000 to 
6.000 feet elevation, &c. The principal rivers are the 
Godavery and Krishna, with their numerous tributaries, 
The Lake of Colair, in Masulipatam, is the only consid- 
erable inland water-expanse. There are, however, along 
the coast, numerous salt-lagoons or inlets of the sea, 
but they are of little navigable use; and the whole 
of the Coromandel coast has n shelving shore. and is 
beat by so heavy a surf as to be at all times difficult to 
reach, and during the monsoon it is quite unapproach- 
able The Malabar coast within this presidency is also 
very destitute of good harbors. — Clim. Generally very 
hotand dry Excessive rains fall during the S.W.mon- 
soon, while the country above the Ghants is decidedly 
salubrious, — Geol. The geological featnres of S. India 
have been noticed in the art. HINDOSTAN, g. v. The upper 
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soll on the coasts fs usually sandy, and not very produc- 
tive, but in the valleys of the interior it frequently con- 
sists of a rich alluvium or loam. — Min. Iron is found in 
rich quality and abundance; copper, diamonds, and salt 
are also met with. — Zl. The zoblogical character of 
this presidency presents much the same variety as that 
of India generally. — Prod, Teak, sandal-wood, ebony, 
and other valuable timber-trees thickly clothe large 
tracts of the surfare. The toddy-palm, cocoanut-tree, 
and other palms, the sugar-cane, areca, yam, plantain, 
and other fruits, ginger, turmeric, cotton, and hemp 
grow luxuriantly. Pepper is un important article of 
cultivation, and rice, paddy, wheat, maize, &c., form sta- 
ple agricultural products. Excellent tobacco and sugar 
are ulso staple growths. — Munuf, Cottons, muslins, 
silks, &c.; iron. salt, &c. The principal trade arises 
from the large exports of rice, pepper aud other spices, 
areca, &c.— Railroads. Three great lines of railway, 
connecting with the Indian main lines, extend through- 
ont the presidency.— Gort. The executive is in the hands 
of a governor, subordinate to the governor-general of 
India. He is assisted by a council of three members, 
and by three secretaries, placed over the revenue and 

judicial, political, and military departments.— Pop. in 

871, 31,312,150 ; in 181, 30,839,181. 

Manas“, a maritime city, and cap. of above presidency, ou 
the Coromandel coast, 650 m. S.E. of Bombay, and 870 
S. W. of Calcutta by road. The city is not well situated, 
being almost unapproachuble by sea, on account of the 
heavy surf on the bar of the harbor. It is, however, a 
noble city, and contains many fine streets. The princi- 
pal public buildings are the Government Offices, the 
Arsenal, Custom-house, Exchange, Council-house, some 
fine churches, and the Mohammedan mosque. Many 
schools, asylums, and literary and philanthropic insti- 
tutions maintain a lively existence. M. is not so hot as 
Calcutta; the mean annual temperature being 817° 
Fahr. Provisions and wages are Bigh, and fuel scarce 
and dear. The cantonment of the Royal Artillery here 
is considered one of the best military stations in 8. 
India. The territory in which M. is situated formed the 
first acquisition made by the British on the continent 
of India, being obtained by a grant from the rajah of 
Bijnagur in 1639, with permission to erect a fort thereon. 
The latter, which was forthwith built, was besieged in 
1702, by one of Aurungzebe's generals; and, in 1744, by 
the French under M. de la Bourdonnais, to whom it sur- 
rendered after a bombardment of three days. Restored 
to the English at the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, it sus- 
tained with success u memorable siege by the French 
under Lally-Tollendal, in 1753-9. Pp. in 1881, 405,948. 

Madrepo’ral, a. Pertaining, resem- 
bling, or having reference to, the madre- 

res. 
ad’repore, n. [Fr. madrépore, from 
murbré, spotted, and pore, a pore.) (Zodl.) 
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lection of paintings by the best masters of Flanders, 
Italy, and Spain; also the crown jewels and other re- 
galiu. The Buen Retiro has very extensive yardeus, and 
also a large collection of paintings. Of the public walks, 
the principal is the Prado, which runs along a great part 
of the E., and part of the N. side of the city. It forms a 
broad walk, planted with trees, for carriages, and an 


Fig. 1677,— FOUNTAIN OF CYBELE, IN THE PKADO, ( MADRID.) | 
alley on each side for pedestrians. M. enjoys almost 
always a cloudless sky, and a pure and serene atmos- 
phere; but the air is extremely keen, from its elevated 
site and the vicinity of the snowy monntains of Guadar- 
muna. The great school of M. occupies a building which 
formerly belonged to the Jesuits. There is a botanical 
garden ; also a chemical school, clusses for engineering, 
for anatomy, and the practice of medicine; academics 
for the study of history, painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture; also for the Spanish language. The charitable 
institutions are numerous. The principal industrial es- 
tablishments are manufactories of carpets and porcelain. 
Paper, jewelry, hats, and silks are also extensively made. 
M. occupies the site of the ancient Mantua Carpetano- 
rum. It was afterwards called Majoritum; and was 


taken and sacked, in 1109, by the Moors, who gave it its 
present name. Philip II. made it the cap. of Spain. It 
was occupied by the French from 1808 till 1812; and 
was again, in 1823, visited by the French army. under 
the Duke d' Angoulême. (Fig. 1051.) Pop. 1870, 332,024; 
1878, 416,000. 
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Madu'ra, an island of the Eastern Archipelago, in me 
diately adjacent to the N. E. coast of Java, with which 
island it is politically included under the Dutch govern- 
ment, It is separated from Java by a narrow channel 
called the Strait of Madura. Area, 1,330 sq.m, Desc. 
The country throughout is fertile and tolerably culti- 
vated; but it is inferior in this respect to Java. Pop. 
300,000, 

Madn’‘ra,a marit. dist. in the S. of British India, pro- 
vince of Madras, near the S. extremity of Hindostan, 
between Lat. 9° and 10° 45’ N., Lon. 77° 10’ and 79° 10 
E.; area, 7,656 sq. m. The N. and W. parts are moun- 
tainous, the S. and E. level. The hilly parts are inter- 
spersed with fertile valleys, the principal being that of 
Dindigal. It is intersected by the Vighey, which rises in 
this district, and after an E. course of 145 m, falls into 
the Gulf of Mauaar. The climate is healthy. M. is 
celebrated for its piece-goods, and its dyers; and its arti- 
sans in gold and silver are very expert. Pp. 1,756,791. 

MADURA, a city, cap. of the above dist., on the Vighey, 
136 m. N. N. E. of Cape Comorin, and 270 8 W. of Mudras. 
It contains some of the most extraordinary specimens 
of Hindoo architecture extant, The principal attrac- 
tions are the palace and the great temple. The latter, 

with its spacious porticues, pyramids, &c,, covers wn ex- 
tent of ground «almost sufficient for the site of a town. 
Pop. (1881) 51,987. 

Meander, Mendere, or Meinder, (me-an'drr,) a 
river of European Turkey, rising near Celænæ, in 
Phrygia, and flowing ma S W. direction into the Icarian 
Sea at Miletus. It is noted for its numerous windings, 
which has caused its name to be used as a common term 
both in ancient and modern times. 

Meece’nas, Caius CiLNius, whose name is imperishably 
associated with the Augustan literature of Rome, was 
descended from the ancient kings of Etruria, and flour- 
ished in the Ist century B. o. He was the companion 
of Augustus in nearly all his campaigns, and his most 
trustworthy counsellor iu political matters. For the three 
years 18-15 B. c., he was invested with the government 
of Italy, and he was always sent to Rome on any emer- 
gency, either with the senate or the people, in case he 
was absent with Augustus. His great glory, however, 
was the happy influence that he exercised over the 
emperor as a patron of learning, and his own muni- 
ficence and taste in the same direction. Virgil, Horace, 
and Propertius are best known to us as the guests of his 
hospitable mansion on the Exquiline Hill; but many 
others enjoyed bis protection and friendship. Some 
poetical fragments of his remain to this day. P. B. C. S. 

Maelar, (Lake of,) (ma’lur,) a luke of Sweden, rnn- 
ving inland from the Baltic. It is about 81 m. in length, 
and average breadth 13 m. Area, 525 sq. m. It contains 
upwards of 1,200 islands. Its E. end is closed by Stock- 
holm, where its waters are poured into the Baltic, the 
difference of level being about 6 feet. It is surrounded 
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Madrid’, in Maine, a p.-twp. of Franklin co. 

Madrid’, in New York, a post-township ot St. Law- 
rence co.; . abt. 3,500. 

Madridejos, (ma-dre-dai'hose,) a town of Spain, in 
New Castile, 40 m. N.E. of Toledo, 65 m. 8. of Madrid. 
Manuf. Sugar and woollens. Pop. 7.500. 

Madridie’nian,n. (Sp. Madriſicho.] (Geog.) A na- 


A term first employed by Imperuti to des- 
ignate a genus of coral- building animals, 
in which the calcareous axis has its whole 
surface beset with small lamellate and stel- 
late depressions. The genus was adopted 
by Linnens, who ranked it among hia 


by the districts of Stockholm, Nykioping, Upsal, and 
Westeras. 

Maelstrom, (mdl’strum,) n. (Geog.) A famous whirl- 
pool on the Norwegian const; — hence, any vortex or 
eddying gulf. 

Maese. See Mevse. 


Vermes Zoöphita, and characterized it as 
follows: “Animal resembling a medusa: 
coral with lamellate star-shaped cavities.” 

Mad reporite, n. (Min.) A species of 
columnar carbonate of lime, found in Nor- 
way and Greenland. 

Madrid, (mai-rid’,) a celebrated city, and 
the cap. of Spain, on the Manzanares, a 
tributary of the Tagus, 30 m. N. by E. of To- ABRATA- 
ledo. 320 m. E. N. E. of Lisbon, and 240 m. XO!DES- 

S. W. of Bayonne; Lat. 400 24, 57” N., Lon. 3° 41/15” W.; 
on a table-land nearly 2,000 feet above sea-level. It is 
of an oblong form, surrounded by a high wall with fif- 
teen gutes, three of which are erected as triumphal 
arches. with trophies, inscriptions, and other ornamen- 
tal work. The old streets are narrow and crooked, but 
many others are wide, straight, and regular; and some 
of them equal those of the finest cities in Europe. The 
Squares are numerous, but most of them are very small ; 
the best are the Plaza Mayor and the Puerta del Sol. 
The private houses are generally low, with grated win- 
dows; those of the first grandees are distinguished only 
by their magnitude. The only exceptions ure the pal- 
aces of the families of Berwick, Altamira. and Veraguas. 
The houses of the dukes of Infantado, Alba, Medina- 
Ceeli, and some others, possess valuable collections of 
paintings. The churches are also distinguished by the 
tame simplicity. The most remarkable churches are 
St. Jerome’s, with a portal richly ornamented with 
Gothic sculpture: the church of St. Isidore, with a fine 
front; that of the Mendicant Friars, which is one of the 
lurgest in the city; the church of the Incarnation; that 
of the Visitation, or Las Salesas, a large building, richly 
ornamented with paintings, statues, and marble pillars. 
The monument of the bishop of Placencia, in the chapel 


Fig. 1676. 
MADREPORUS 


—a. (Geog.) Pertaining or having reference to Madrid, or 


Mad rier, n. Fr., from Sp madero.) (Mil. Engineering.) 


tive or inhabitant of Madrid, the Spanish capital 
to its inhabitants. 


A thick plank covered with plates of iron, and baving 
a cavity sufficient to receive the mouth of a petard, with 
which it is applied against a gate or any other obstacle 
intended to be broken down. Also, the flat beams laid 
in the bottom of a moat or ditch to support the wall. 
There are also madriers lined with tin and covered with 
earth, to form roofs over certain portions of military 
works, in order to afford protection against fires in 
lodgments, &c. 
rigal, (mdd’re-gal,) n. [Sp. and Fr.; It. madri- 
le; O. It. mandriale, perhaps from Lat. mandra, a 
erd of cattle = Gr. mandra, a fold, an enclosed place.] 
( Poetry.) A kind of short poem, having generally fewer 
verses than the sonnet, and admitting of greater liberty 
in the arrangement of the rhymes and verses. It ex- 
presses in simple language some tender and delicate 
thoughts, generally of an amatory or pastoral charac- 
ter, though occasionally it ventures upon a higher 
strain, The earliest madrigals were those of Lemmo of 
Pistoia, set to music by Casella, who is mentioned by 
Dante. They were generally cultivated in Europe from 
the latter part of the 15th to the end of the 18th century. 
In England, they obtained a high degree of excellence 
during the reign of Elizabeth, and are said to be in no 
way inferior to those of Italy the best known among 
English madrigal-writers being Orlando Gibbons. The 
madrigals of Tasso are among the finest specimens of 
Italian poetry. 
(Mus.) An elaborate vocal composition, commonly in 
five or six parts, much in fashion in Italy and England 
in the 16th and 17th centuries. — Moore. 


called Del Obispo; the silver tabernacle in the church | Mad’ri ler, n. A composer of madrigals. 


Maeseyickh, (mar’sat-eek,) a town of Belginm, prov. 
of Limburg, on the Meuse, 17 m. N. E. of Maestricht. It 
is the birthplace of the brothers Van Eyck, the inven- 
tors of painting in oil. Pop. 4,500 

Maesto’so, a. [It.] (Mus.) A direction to the per- 
former that the music to which the word is prefixed is 
to be performed majestically and with grandeur. 

Maestricht, or Maastricht, (maise trercht,) a town 
of Holland, cup. of prov. of Limburg, on the Meuse, 14 
m. N.E. of Liege. It is one of the strongest towns in 
Holland, being defended by numerous bastions and 
trenches. The industry of the town comprises the 
manufacture of woollen cloths and flannels, cotton and 
woollen yarns, fire-arms, tobacco, &c. A considerable 
trade is carried on on the Meuse. On the other side of the 
river, in the suburb of Wyk, is the citadel or fortress 
of Petersburg, famous for its subterranean stone quarry, 
containing many intricate galleries and passages abound- 
ing in curious marine and saurian fossils. M. was taken 
by the French in 1794. Pop. 28,679. 

Maes’tro, n. [It., master.) A master in any art, par- 
ticularly in music. 

Magadox’o, or Mukdi'sha, a town of the E const 
of Africa, on the Somali coast, in Lat. 2° 2’ N., Lon 45° 
25’ E. It was built by the Arabs in 924, for the purposes 
of trade, and was formerly very flourishing It exports 
dhourra, beans, peas, cattle, cotton, &c. Pup. 6,000, 

Magalhaens. See MAGELLAN. 

Mau lin, in California, a post - village of Butte co, 
about 24 m. N. of Oroville. 

Magazine, (mog-a-zeen’,) n. [Fr. magasin; Sp. maga 
cén, almagacén ; It. magazzino, from Ar. malihan, al- 
mazun, a shed.) A store-house; a depot; a repository 
for arms, ammunition, or provisions; a warehouse; a 
granary; any receptacle for the storage of goods or 
merchandise.—The powder-room in a ship or fort. 


of St Martin; the altar and monument of Don John of 
Austria, in the church of the Franciscan nuns, are worthy 
of notice. Of the other public buildings, one of the most 
remarkable is the Saladero, n large and handsome edi- 
fice, also the quarters of the Guards, the largest build- 
ing in Madrid; the Custom-house, Post-office, Prison, 
and the Council-house. The Royal Armory contains a| wasset River from Grafton co. 
valuable collection of the armor of different ages. There Mad River. in O, enters the Miami River at Dayton. 
are several theatres, a bull-ring, and two palaces on a|—A township of Champaign co.; pop. abt. 3,000. 
large scale, — the Palacio Real, at the western extremity! —A township of Clarke co.; pop. abt. 2,500. 

ol the city, and the Buen Retiro, founded by Philip IV., —A township of Montgomery co.; pop. abt. 3,000. 
at the eastern. Both are insulated buildings; the Pa-| Mad River, in Vermont, enters the Onion River abt. 7 
lacio Real is of a square form, aud contains a large col-| m. below Montpelier. 
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Mad River, in California, rises in Trinity co., and 
flows into the Pacific Ocean between Humboldt and 
Klamath cos. 

Mad River, in Conecticut, enters the W. branch of 
Farmington River from Litchfield co. 

Mad River, in New Hampshire, enters the Pemige- 


(Lit.) A book, in pampblet-form, published periodi- 
cally, containing a miscellany of literary matter; as, 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, 

—v.a. To store up and set apart for future use. 

Magazin’er, Magazin'ist, n. A writer for maga- 
zines, 

Mag dala. a strongly fortified city of Abyssinia, stormed 
by the British, under Lord Napier. 10th June. 1868, on 
which occasion the emperor Theodorus was killed. 

Magdala. (Anc. Geog.) The ancient Migdal-el, in the 
border of Naphtali (Josh. xix. 38); now a small Turkish 
village called Medjel. It lay near the shore of the sen 
of Galilee, at its most westerly point, 3 m. N.W. of 


MAGE 


Tiberias; in the S. part of a small plain on which stood 
also Capernaum at the other end, and Dalmanutha in 
its immediate vicinity, (Matt. xv. 39; Mark viii. 10.) 
Mary Magdalene was born, or resided, at Magdala ; and 
it was the seat of a Jewish school after Jerusalem was 
destroyed. 

Mag alen. u. [From Mary Magdalene.) A repentant, 
fallen woman, 

Magdale' na. Ba -N. Usany, or SaN MIGUEL, a 
river of Bolivia, rises about Lat. 17° 8., Lon. 60° W., and 
flowing N. W., enters the Madeira River about Lat. 12° 
507 S., Lon. 65° W. 

Macpave’va, a lake of Bolivia, about Lat. 14° 57 S., Lon. 
6 29’ W. It covers an area of about 60 sq. m. 

Ma LENA, a town of Bolivia, on the river Magdalena, 
about Lat. 13° 51’ 8., Lon. 64° 31 W. 

Magdalena, (mag-da-tlee'na,) in the United States of 
Colombia, a river which rises on the N. E. slope of the 
Eastern Andes, about Lat. 2° N., and flowing N. enters 
the Caribbean Sea by several embouchures, about Lat. 
11° N., Lon. 749 W. 

—An extreme N. dept., adjoining Venezuela on the E., 
and washed by the Caribbean Sea; area, about 54,000 
sq.m. Rivers. Magdalena, Sagomogo, and Cezar rivers. 
Surface. mach diversified, two ranges of the Andes tru- 
versing it. Cup. Cartagena. Pop. 275,000. 

Magdale‘na, a town of Mexico, on a branch of the 
Sonera River, about 900 m. N. W. of the city of Mexico. 

Magdale’na, Santa,) a bay on the N.E. coast of 
Malta, 4 m. from Valetta. 

Magdalene, Mary. See Mur MAGDALENE. 

Ma dalen Islands, a group of islands in the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, about 54 m. N.W. of Cape Breton, and 
abont 100 m. W. S. W. of Newfoundland. The chain ex- 
tends abont 56 m. in length, and includes several con- 
siderable islands. Aggregate pop. about 2,000. 

Magdalen Sound, an arm of the Strait of Magellan, 
in Terra del Fuego, between Clarence and Dawson 
islands. There is a good harbor on the W. side, and 
near the coast is Mount Sarmiento, 6,800 ft. in height. 

Magdu‘leon, n. (Gr. magdulia, a loaf-crumb.] ( Med.) 
A plaster or any other medium rolled into the form of a 
cylinder. — Dunglison. 

Magdeburg. a city of Prussia, prov. of Saxony, on 
the Elbe, 74 m. S. W. of Berlin, and 50 E.S E.of Bruns- 
wick: Lat. 52° 8’ N., Lon. 119 40’ E. N. is a fortress of the 
first cliss, and from the recent improvement in its de- 
fences may be considered one of the strongest in Europe, 
This city, one of the most important commercial places 
of Prussia, is divided into 5 parts: the Old Town, 
the New Market, and the Friedrichstadt, or tower fort, 
the New Town, and the quarter called Sudenburg. The 
most remarkable among its public buildings are, the 
Cathedral, containing the tomb of Otho the Great, the 
ducal palace, and the town-hall. The citadel, on an 
island in the Elbe, serves also as a state prison, Baron 
Trenck and Lafayette having, among others, been con- 
finedin it. Manuf. Considerable, consisting of silk, linen, 
cotton, and woollen fabrics, vil-cloth, gloves, leather, 
tobace: c., with numerous tanneries, distilleries, &c. 
A large quantity of sult is made in the neighborhood, 
The transit and commission trade is very consider- 
able. M. is a city of old date, having been mentioned 
as early as the reign of Charlemagne. It suffered greatly 
in the wars of the 16th and 7th cent. In 1806 it was 
taken by the French, and was annexed to the new 
kingdom of Westphalia by the treaty of Tilsit in 1807. 

It was restored to Prussia in 1814. Pop. (1881) 137,109, 

Magdeburg Cent'uries. See CENTURIES or MAG- 
DERURG. 

Magé, (ma-zha’,) a town of Brazil, abt. 16 m. E. N. E. of 
Rio-de-Janeiro. 

Magellan, the incorrect bnt generally received name 
of Magalhaens, FERDINAND, a celebrated Portu- 
guese navigator, who, in 1520, discovered and passed the 
straits which have since been called by his name, and 
was the first to circumnavigate the world. His services 
not being valued by his own country, he offered them 
to Charles V. of Spain, who intrusted him with a fleet 
destined to attempt a westward passage to the Moluccas : 
hence his discovery. He was slain in 1521, in a skir- 
mish with the natives of one of the Philippine Islands. 

Magellan. or Magalhaens, (Strait of,) u strait 
separating the islands of Terra del Fuego from the con- 
tinent of S. America. It extends between Lat. 52° 10/ 
and 55° S., and Lon. 80° 20’ and 75° W. It is abt. 300 
m. in length, and of difficult navigation. The tides here 
rise 50 ft. Discovered by Magellan in 1520. 

Magellan‘ic, a. Relating or pertaining to Magellan, 
the circumnavigator. 

Magendie, Frangois, (ma-zhen’de,) an eminent French 
physician, B. at Bordeaux, 1783. He was a pupil of the 
anatomist Boyer, but subsequently devoted his atten- 
tion chiefly to medicine aud physiology. About 1804 he 
was appointed demonstrator of anatomy at the Faculty 
of Medicine, and later, physician to the Hôtel Dieu. He 
contributed greatly to the progress of physiology by his 
numerous and laborious experiments; investigating the 
functions of the brain and special nerves, the absorption 
and action of poisons, the properties of certain kinds of 
food, absorbing power of the veins, &c.: and making 
some important discoveries. He practised vivisection to 
a great extent, and was restrained by the French gov- 
ernment. Among his works are: Formulaire pour la 
Préparation et Emploi de plusieurs Nouveaux Médica- 
ments; Elémens de Physiologie; Legons sur les Phéno- 
mènes Physiques de la Vie; Legons sur le Sang, &c. He 
was chosen professor of anatomy at the College of 
France in 1831; was also a member of the Academy of 
Sciences and a commander of the Legionof Honor. He 
was founder and editor of the Journal de Physiologie 
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Mageroe, (ma'ge-ro.) an island at the N. extremity of 
4 


Maggiore, 


MAGI 


Exzpérimentale, and contributed to various medical and 
other dictionaries. D. 1855. 

Magen’ta, a town of Italy, in Lombardy, province of 
Pavia, 12 m. S. of Milan. It was the scene of a desper- 
ate battle in which the French and Sardinians defeated 
the Austrians, in 1859. Pop. 4.000. 

Magen’‘ta, n. The name given to one of the red or 
crimson dyes derived from aniline. — See ResaNniing. 

Magen’ta, Marie Enue PATRICK Maurice pe McMa- 
HON, DUKE DE, a marshal of France and a senator, B. at 
Sully, 1808, is the descendant of a noble Irish family. 
He entered the military service of France in 1825, at 
the school of St, Cyr; was sent to the Algerian wars in 
1830; while acting as aide-de-camp to Gen. Achard, took 
part in the expedition to Antwerp in 1832; attained to 
the rank of captain in 1833; and after holding the post 
of nide-de-camp to several generals in Africa, and taking 
part in the assault of Constantine, was nominated major 
of foot-chasseurs in 1540, lieut.-colonel of the Foreign 
Legion in 1842, colonel of the 41st of the line in 1845, 
and general of brigade in 1548. When, in 1855, Gen. 
Canrobert left the Crimea, General McMahon, then in 
France, was selected by the emperor to succeed him in 
the command of u division; and when the chiefs of the 
allied armies resolved on assaulting Sebastopol, Sept. 8, 
they assigned to Gen. McMahon the perilous post of car- 
rying the works of the Malakoff. For his brilliant success 
on this occasion he was made grand cross of the Legion 
of Honor, and in 1856 was nominated a knight grand 
cross of the Buth. General McMahon, who took a con- 
epicuous part in the Italian campaign of 1859, received 
the bâton of a marshal, and was created duke of Ma- 
genta, in commemorntion of that victory. Ile com- 
manded a corps-d'armée, in the Franco-Prussian war of 
1870, and was commauder-in-chief of the Versailles 
troops operating against the commune of Paris. (See 
art. France, in Sup., p. 1030). He succeeded M. Thiers 
as Pres. of the French Republic in 1873, and resigned 
therefrom Jan, 30, 1879. 


Norwegian Lapland; Lat. 71° 11° 30” N., Lou. 26° 0! 45” 
E. MM. is 22 m. in extreme length, and 15 m. in breadth, 


Magerville, a town, cap. of Sunbury co., New Bruns- 
pi * 


abt. 12 m. S. E. of Fredericton. 

Luke.) (mdd-jo’rd,) or Laxe Lo- 
CARNO, (anc. Lacus Verbanus.) [It. Lago Maggiore.) 
A famous lake of N. Italy, lying partly fr the talian 
kingdom and partly within the Swiss canton of Tessin. 
It is long and narrow, stretching above 40 miles from 
Magadino, at its N., to Sesto-Calende, its S. extremity, 
while in its widest parts, opposite to the mouth of the 
Toce, it is about 6 miles across, though its ordinary 
breadth does not exceed from 2 to 3 miles. Its general 
direction is S. S. W. and N.N E., and it may. in fact, be 
considered as an expansion of the Tessino, which erters 
It at its N., and leaves it nt its S. extremity. Inu addition 
to the waters of the Upper or N. Tes-ino, it receives ou 
its W. the waters of the Toce, and on its E. side those 
of the Tresa, flowing from the Lake of Lugano. Its 
only outlet is the Lower or S. Tessino. It is in some 
places not less than 300 fathoms deep. Its waters, 
which are clear and of a greenish tinge, ure well stocked 
with fish; and, like all Alpine Jakes, its navigation is 
dangerous from sudden squalls. The scenery of the 
lake is very varied. That of the upper part is bold and 
mountainous, its N branch opening into one of the 
most beautiful valleys of the Rhwtian Alps, which form 
a magnificent theatre in the background. Toward the 
E. and S. the mountains gradually decline to the plain 
of Lombardy; and the lower part of the lake is of a 
more quiet and dreamy character, yet still very 
beautiful. Its immediate shores are richly fringed 
with wood, occasionally broken by picturesque crags, 
crowned with castles and churches, and with numerous 
villages dotted along the margin. Though inferior in 
wildness and sublimity to the Lake of Como, and per- 
haps, also, to that of Lugano, the softer beanties of M. 
are generally allowed to be the more attractive, con- 
trasted as they are with the distant grandeur of the 
Alpine chain. The Borromeun Islands, from which this 
lake has derived a great portion of its celebrity, are 
situate in a bay on the W. side, opposite to the mouths 
of the Toce. Of these, the /xwla Bella and Asola Madre 
are the most famous. They are of small size, and pre- 
viously to the middle of the 17th century were little 
better than bare rocks; but being the property of Count 
Vitaliano Borromeo, a descendant of the celebrated San 
Carlo Borromeo, he resolved to make them his residence, 
and to convert them, according to the taste of the time, 
into a sort of Italian paradise. They were consequently 
covered with earth brought from the adjacent mainland, 
formed. especially the Isola Bella, with splendid ter- 
races, lined with trees and statues, and ornamented with 
superb palaces, 

M iore, (mad-jõ'ra,) a. IIt., from Lat. major. ] 
(Maus.) Major, as opposed to minor. 

Maggot, n. [W. macai, pl. macriod, magiod, magu, to 
breed. See Morn.) (Zodl.) The fly-worm, which breeds 
or is generated in meat, vegetables, &c.; a grub; a worm. 

—A whimsey; a caprice; an odd fancy. (Vulgar.) 


wic 


Unite our brethern and their diff'rent maggots, "--Hudihras, 


Mag’gotiness, n. State or condition of being mag- 
goty. 

Mag’gotish, a. 
notions. 

Mag’goty,a. Full of maggots; as, maggoty cheese.— 
Capricious; whimsical; fantastic; as, “a maggoty un- 
settled head.” — Norris. (Vulgar.) 

Ma’gi, n. pl. [From Gr. magos; Lat. magnus, great.) 
A sect of priests among the ancient Medes and Persians, 
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Maggoty; full of whims or fantastic 


Magian, a. 


Ma'glanism. n. 


Magic, (măj'ik,) n 


Mag’ic, Mag'ical, a. 


MAGI 


They formed one of the six tribes into which the Medes 
were originally divided, and on the downfall of the Me- 
dian empire they continued to retain a great degree of 
power and authority with the conqucrors, being the 
recognized ministers of the national religion. The great 
apostle of their religion was Zoroaster. They were 80 
celebrated tor their enchantments, that they have given 
nume to the art of magic or enchantment. They were 
also learned as astrologers, and their name was applied 
to any one celebrated for wisdom: hence, the wise men 
of the East who came to see Jesus are simply calleo 
magi. — See GUEBER, 

Pertaining to the Maat (7. v.), or to the 
æra in which they flourisbed; as, the Magian age. 


—n. One of the sect of the Persian Magi, or priests of 


the religion of Zoroaster; a Zoroastrian worshipper. 
The philosophical doctrines or re- 
ligious tenets of the Magi. 
(Lat. magra.) In ita ancient sense, 
this word siguified the science and doctrine of the Magi, 
or wise men of Persia; in a more modern sense, W. is a 
science which teaches how to perform wonderful and 
surprising feats, or to produce unexpected effects. Orig- 
inally, the word M. carried with it an innocent and 
praiseworthy meaning, being used to signify the study 
of wisdom and the more sublime parts of knowledge, 
When. however, the ancient magi engaged themselves 
in astrology, divination, sorcery, and other similar 
branches of the occult sciences, the term M. became in 
time of bad repute, and was only used to signify an un- 
lawful and diabolical art, depending on the assistance 
of the devil and the spirits of the dend. The possession 
of magical powers has formed a portion of superstitions 
belief among all nations at all times; but of all people, 
the ancient Romans were the most superstitious in this 
and other respects. They placed the utmost belief in 
anguries and divinations. It is also a remarkable fact, 
that while their religion decreed these rites, they were 
always searching after fresh excitement frem others, 
which were not only unauthorized but condemned by 
their own laws. Among these may be mentioned the 
magical practices of the Thessalian witches, of the 
Persian Magi, and of the sorcerers of Egypt and 
Phrygia, aud the numberless other foreign nations with 
whom they were brought in contact by their conquests, 
The emperors were constantly issuing and renewing 
edicts against these practices in the most ineffectual 
manner, and it is probable from this circumstance that 
M. began to be looked upon as u black and unholy 
art, — an idea which became rooted in the minds of the 
inhabitants of Southern Europe, In the North, super- 
natural power was looked upon with high respect; and 
in the East, the favorite land of sorcery and mugic, the 
professors have been looked upon as venerable rather 
than as hateful, from time immemorial. According to 
Cornelius Agrippa, M. may be divided into three kinds, 
— natural, celestial, and ceremonial or superstitions. 
Natural M. is simply the application of natural active 
causes to passive subjects, by means of which many 
surprising. but yet natural, effects are produced. With- 
out doubt, such have been some of those miracles 
wrought by ancient magicians, whose knowledge of the 
various powers of nature, there is reason to believe, was 
much greater than the self-sufficiency of modern vanity 
is willing to admit. Among be Crusaders and other 
Christian warriors of the Middle Ages, M. was looked 
upon as a peculiar ally of the infidels, with whom they 
were in contact. In their imagination, also, the inhos- 
pitable North was peopled with enchanted casties and 
spectral illusions, In the romances of the period, 
founded on historical encounters, there is usually a geod 
magician, who sides with the Christian party: while 
necromancers, who work evii, back up with the Infidels. 
Celestial M. closely resembles judiciu! astrology. It 
attributes to spirits a kind of rule or dominion over the 
planets, and to the planets a rule over the destinies of 
men. On this foundation, a ridiculous kind of system 
was built up. Superstitious M. consists in the invoca- 
tion of devils. Its effects are usually evil, but surpass- 
ing the powers of nature, being supported by some 
supposed compact, either tacit or express, with evil 
spirits. There is every reason to believe that this species 
of M. originated in Egypt. The first magicians men- 
tioned in history were Egyptians; and that people, so 
famed for their wisdom, not only believed in the exist- 
ence of demons, but also that different orders of these 
spirits presided over the elements of fire, air, earth, and 
water, as well as over the persons and affairs of men. 
Consequently, every disease which flesh is heir to was 
laid to the charge of some particular demon. When a 
person was seized with a fever, or other complaint, they 
never thought of searching for the natural cause of the 
disease, and so curing it; but, attributing the complaint 
to the possession of some demon. they endeavored to drive 
it forth by means of incantations und charms. These 
notions spread from the Egyptians to the Hebrews, 
among whom we find a belief that nearly every die 
ease was due to the agency of demons or devils. Super- 
stitions of a similar stamp were also brought from 
Egypt and Chaldea by Pythagoras, and transmitted by 
him and his followers to the Platonists of Greece. The 
advance of the Christian religion, the revival of learn- 
ing. and the progress of natural science, long ayo 
banished this kind of superstition from all the enlight- 
ened European nations. 
Pertaining to magic; used in, 
resembling, or performed by, magic, spiritual, or occult 
agency, or by the invisible powers of nature: hence, 
wonderful, or seemingly superhuman and startling in 
performance 

“ By magic numbers and persuasive sound.” — Congreve, 
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—Belonging or having reference to the secret wisdom ac- 
credited to the Magi; necromuntic; sorcerous; pertain- 
ing to the occult arcana of nature, and the phenomena 
produced by their agency. 

Mag‘ically, adv. By the arts, or according to the 
rules, of magic; by enchantment. 

Magician, (ma-jish’an,) n. Fr. magicien.] One skilled 
in magic; a sorcerer; a necromancer; an enchanter; u 
conjurer; a professor or practiser of the bluck art or 
diablerie. 

Magic Lantern, n. A species of optical instrument, — 
chiefly made use of as a toy,—the object of which is 
to obtain an enlarged representation of figures on a 
screen in a darkened room, by means of light issuing 
from a lamp or candle, and passing through a convex 
lens. The principle of its construction is very simple. 
A lamp, L (Fig. 1678), with a powerful Argand burner, 
is placed within a closed lantern, and in the focus of a 
concave mirror, MN. At the opposite side of the lan- 
tern is fixed a tube, A B, containing an hemispherical il- 
luminating lens, A, and a convex lens, B; and between 
A and B is a slit, C D, through which the sliders of painted 


Fig. 1678. — MAGIC LANTERN. 


glass are introduced. In this manner the picture is 
placed in the axis of the tube, and strongly illuminated, 
in consequence of the light being concentrated upon it 
by the mirror. The picture being also in one of the 
conjugate foci of the lens, B. an enlarged image of it is 
formed upon a wall or screen, E F, at some distance be- 
hind. The tube, A B, is made to pull out, so that the 
distance of the lens, B, from the slider, can be increased 
or diminished at pleasure, and consequently an image 
formed of any size within moderate limits, by increasing 
or diminishing the distance between the lantern and the 
screen. The magic lantern wus invented by Athanasius 
Kircher. 

Magic umare, n. A term used to denote a series of 
numbers in arithmetical progression, arranged in the 
equal cells of a square in such a 
manner that the vertical, hori- 
zontal, and diagonal columns 
give the same sum. For exam- 
ple, let the first sixteen numbers 
be arranged, as in the annexed 
table, and a magic square will 
be produced: for the numbers 
in each vertical column, in each 
horizontal column, and in the 
two diagonal columns, being add- 
ed together, give the same sum, 
namely, 34. This is, however, only one of a great num- 
ber of ways in which the same numbers may be ar- 
ranged go as to fulfil the conditions. Frenicle ( Divers 
Ouvrages, Paris, 1693) has shown that there are 878 
such arrangements. — Brande, 

Magilp’, Magilph’, Megilp’, Megilph’, n. 
(Fuinling.) A gelatinous compound produced by the 
mixture of linseed oil and mastic varnish. It is used 
by artists as a vehicle for colors. 

Mag'ilus, n. (Zoöl.) A name given by Montfort toa 
genus of Tubulibranchiate Gastropods in the system of 

uvier, chiefly remarkable for the form, length, and 
solidity of their shell. There is but one species. 

Magindanao, or Mindanao, (ma-hin-da-na’o, or 
min-da-na’o,) the most S. of the Philippine Islands, in 
the Eastern Archipelago ; Lat. between 5° 40’ and 9° 55’ 
N., Lon. 119° 30’ and 125° E.; area, estimated at 36,000 
sq.m. Desc. The interior is intersected by lofty chains 
of mountains, with intervening plains, which afford 
pasture for vast herds of cattle. The country is well 
wooded, and in many parts towards the sea-coast is 
covered with impenetrable jungle and forests. In the 
interior, near the Bay of Illano, is a considerable lake, 
which is between 15 and 20 m. in width. Of the rivers 
only 2 are known, one on the N. side flowing into the 
Bay of Butnan, and the other called Pelangy, flowing W. 
into the Bay of Illano, opposite the island of Bunwat. 
Great numbers of cattle, hogs, guats, and horses are 
reared; the latter are of small breed, but remarkable 
for their spirit. Prod. Rice, wax, cassia, tobacco, and 
rattans. The principal town is Magindanao, situated on 
the Pelangy, in Lat. 70 9 N., Lon. 124 40’ E. It is the 
77585. of the sultan of Mindanao. Pop. of the island, 

Magister, (mdj-,) n. [Lat., master, head.] Master; 
sir: — a compellation used during the Middle Ages, 
corresponding with the modern designation of doctor. 

Magisterial, a. [L. Lat. mahisteriulis.] Pertaining 
to, or resembling, a master; such as suits a master; 
authoritative ; dogmatic ;—hence, imperious; pompous ; 
characterized by pride or arrogance; haughty; domi- 
neering ; as, magisterial authority, magisterial opinions. 

(Chem.) Waving reference or belonging to magistery. 
See Madisrzux. 

Maygiste’rially, adv. 
dogmatically. 

Mayiste’rialmess, n. Air and demeanor of a master; 
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Arrogantly; authoritatively ; 
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imperiousness; haughtiness; authoritativeness; per- 
emptoriness; as, a“ magisterialness in matters of opin- 
ion.” — Govt. of the Tongue. 

Mag'istracy, n. [Lat. magistratus, from magister.) 
The office or dignity of a magistrate. 

**Duelling is an insult upon magistracy and good government.” 
Richurdson. 

—The collective body of magistrates. 

Mag’istral, a. [Lat. magistralis.) Magisterial; be- 
fitting a magistrate; authoritative; peremptory, 

Magistral line. (Fortif.) Bee the noun. 

=n. (evn) The line of the tops of the scarp of a work. 

(Metallurgy.) The roasted and pulverized copper of 
pyrites udded to the ground ores of silver for the pur- 
pose of decomposing the horn-silver present. — Ure. 

Magistrate, n. (Lat. magistratus, trom magister, 
muster; Sansk. manh, to incrense, when also Lat. mag- 
nus, great; Lith. macnus. powerful] One placed in 
power or authority, us a public civic functionary; a 
public civil officer, invested with executive governing 
powers, especially in so far as concerns the maintenance 
and enforcemeut of legal authority. The term is also 
frequently applied to the chief officer of a state or gov- 
ernment, and also to officials, as governors, Mayors, 
prefects, &. 

Mag’na, n. [Lat.] Any crude mixture of mineral or 
organic matters, in the form of a thin paste. — Ure. 

A confection; a sweetmeat; a bonbon. 

(Med.) The thick residuum, obtained after expressing 
certain substances to extract the fluid parts from them, 
—The grounds which remain after treating a substance 
with water, alcohol, or any other menstruum. — Also, a 
salve of a certain consistence. — Dunylison. 

Magna Charta. (mig’ni-kar’td,) n. Lat., the great 
charter.) (Eng. Hist.) »The Great Charter of Liberties ” 
extorted from king John in 1215. This charter is usually 
regarded as the constitutional basis of dnglish liberties; 
but in many of its provisions it seems only to have been 
a declaration of the rights which had been enjoyed in 
Englund before the Conquest. The Anglo-Saxons’ in- 
stitutions and usages, which were very favorable to 
liberty, had been almost entirely suppressed by the 
Norman conquerors. Henry I., when he first seized the 
crown, to the exclusion of his elder brother Robert, be- 
ing desirous to win the favor of the Saxon as well as the 
Norman inhabitants of the country, granted a charter, 
restoring many of the ancient liberties, and removing 
many of the feudal oppressions tu which the military 
tenants of the crown were liable at the hands of the 
kiug. To the weakness or imbecility of king John is ow- 
ing the possession of the Magna Charta, which, if it did 
not found the liberties of the English nation, at least 
defined und settled them. The barons, by the illegal 
and violent measures of the king, were driven to take 
measures for their own defence. At length a conference 
was held at Runnymede, on the Thames, between 
Staines and Windsor, on the 15th of June, 1215, and 
after a long discussion the Magna Charta was signed. 
To secure the execution of the charter, John was com- 
pelled to surrender the city aud Tower of London, to be 
held by the barons tiH August 15, or until he had com- 
pletely executed the charter, Further, the barons chose 
25 of their number to be guardians of the liberties of 
the realm, with power to make war upon the king if he 
should violate the charter. The Magna Charta redressed 
many grievances incident to feudal tenures; prohibited 
unlawful amercements, distresses, or punishments, and 
restrained the royal prerogative of purveyance and pre- 
emption; it regulated the forfeiture of lands; estab- 
lished the testamentary power of the subject over part 
of his personal estate; laid down the law of dower ; 
enjoined a uniformity of weights and measures; gave 
new encouragement to commerce; forbade the aliena- 
tion of lands in mortmain; guarded against delays and 
denials of justice; fixed the Court of Common Pleas at 
Westminster, and brought the trial of issues within the 
reach of all freemen by means of assizes and circuits; 
confirmed and established the liberties of the city of 
London, and other cities, boroughs, towns, and ports of 
the kingdom; and protected every individual of the 
nation in the enjoyment of his life, liberty, and prop- 
erty, unlessdeclared tobe forfeited by the judgment of his 

eers or the law of the land. The M. C. was confirmed 

y the guardians of the youthful king Henry III at 
Bristol, Nov. 12, 1216, and subsequently by other kings 
so frequently, that Sir Edward Coke counted 32 con- 
firmations, additions, or renewals, about the year 1600. 

Mag’na Grecia, or Mayor Gracia, (Ance. Hist.) 
This name was applied by Greek writers to their colo- 
nies formed on the southern shores of Italy, Cum bav- 
ing by general consent the precedence in point of an- 
tiquity, although the date of its foundation, B. c. 1050, 
is not to be relied upon. There is much uncertainty as 
to the precise dates of the various settlements; but the 
greater number of them were probably made between 
B. C. 735 and k. o. 685. Sybaris, B c. 720, and Crotona, 
B. C. 710, the two most powerful cities, were founded by 
the Achæans. Tarentum, a Spartan colony, was estab- 
lished about B. o. 708; Metapontum by the Achmans, 
B. c. 700-680; and Locris by the Locrians, ubt. B. c. 700. 

Magnanim’‘ity, n. 195 magnanimilé; Lut. mag- 
nanimitas.| Greatness of sonl or mind; that elevation 
of soul or dignity of character which invests its pos- 
sessor with equanimity in encountering danger and 
difficulty, raises him above the ignoble spirit of revenge, 
causes him to scorn and repudiate injustice, spleen, and 
mennness, and urges him to, and sustains him in, acts 
of self-sacrifice, self-control, and devotion, 

|Magnan’imous, a. Lat. magnanimus — magnus, 
great, and animus, mind.] Great of soul or mind; ele- 

vated in soul or in sentiment; brave; disinterested ; self- 
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sacrificing ; of high and noble spirit; raised above mean, 
sordid, unjust, or ungenerons thoughts or actions, — 
Prompted or dictated by magnanimity ; exhibiting noble 
spirit and elevation of sonl ; generous; honorable ; just ; 
liberal; not narrow-minded, sordid, mean, or selfish. 

Great in youthful courage and magnanimous thoughts.” Milton, 

Maguan'imously, adv. In a magnanimous man- 
ner; with grea s of mind or elevation of soul; 
bravely ; nobly; disinterestedly. 

Mag’nase, a. (Puinting.) Denoting a color of intense 
body, which dries readily with an admixture of oil. 

Magnase Black, n. (Paint.) The best of black pig- 
ments for drying in oil without addition, or prepara- 
tion of the oil; it is a color of immense body and tinge- 
ing power. 

Mag’ nate, u.; pl. MaGnates, (mag-nd'téz.) Fr. mag- 
nat, trom Lat. magnus.) A person of elevated rank; a 
great noble; a grandee; a person of superior wealth or 
position: a person of prominent note or distinction in 
any circle of society ; us, a political maguat-, 

—The title of the noble estate in the national representa- 
tion of Hungary, and formerly of Poland. The Hnn- 
garian magnates are divided into greater aud lesser; 
certain high state officers belonging to the first class, the 
counts and barons of the kingdom to the second, 

Magne’‘sia, an ancient city ot Lydia, near the Mæan- 
der, south-east of Ephesus. — Also, another in the same 
kingdom near the junction of the rivers Hermus and 
Hyllus, and celebrated tor the victory gained by the two 
Scipios over Antiochus the Great, king of Syria, B. C. 190. 

Magucsts, (mdg-ne'she-a,) n. (From Magnesia, a city 
ot Lydia, near which it was originally found.) (Cm.) 
One of a group of alkaline exrths, of which baryta, 
strontia, and lime form the other members, It is the 
oxide of the metal magnesium, J. v., and is generally 
prepared by calcining the curbonnte at a high heat, 
until it glows with a peculiar luminous appearance, 
called brightening. It is much used in pharmacy, under 
the name of calcined magnesia, For the laboratory, it 
may be procured ina state of purity by igniting the 
pure nitrate. It isa white powder, varying in density 
according to the source from which it is obtained. It 
is unalterable by heat, and has never been fused. It 
slowly absorbs carbonic acid and water from the air; 
moistened with water, it combines with it. raising the 
temperature during the union, and giving rise to hy- 
drute of magnesia. Crystallized hydrate of magnesia 
occurs in nature as the mineral brucite. It forms a 
white powder, which slowly absorbs carbonic acid trom 
the air. Its water is easily expelled by heat. It is spar- 
ingly soluble in water, forming a solution exhibiting 
an alkaline reaction. It is used in pharmacy as an 
antacid and cathartic. 

Carbmates of M. There are three carbonates of mag- 
nesia,— the bicarbonate, monocarbonate, and subcar- 
bonate. The monocarbonate is found in nature in a hy- 
drated condition, as the mineral magnesite. The anhy- 
drous salt may be prepared by placing a tube contain- 
ing a solution of carbonate of soda in a strong glass 
tube containing a solution of sulphate of magnesia, 
sealing the outer tube hermetically, heating it to 3200 
Fahr, and inverting the whole, so that the solutions 
may mix — crystalline grains of anhydrous carbonate 
being deposited. It is insoluble in water, but dissolves 
in acids. Heated, it becomes converted into magnesia. 
It dissolves in water saturated with carbonic acid, form- 
ing bicarbonate of magnesia. The subcarbonate is pre- 
pared by boiling a solution of the sulphate with excess 
of carbunate of potash or soda, and filtering and wash- 
ing until the washings give no precipitate with chloride 
of barium. Prepared thus, it forms a bulky white pow- 
der, and is known as Light carbonate of mugnesia. The 
hravy carbonate has the same composition, and is pre- 
pared by mixing hot solutions of carbonate of soda and 
sulphate of magnesia. It is much less bulky than when 
prepared in the preceding manner. Both forms are ex- 
tensively used in medicine as a cathartic and antacid. 
Carbonate of magnesia is capable of combining with 
other carbonates to form double salts. The double car- 
bonates of magnesia, potash, soda, ammonia, and lime, 
ure instances of this. 

Citrate of M. This salt is much used in pharmacy as a 
gentle aperient. It is prepared by mixing powdered 
carbonate of magnesia and citric acid into a paste with 
a small quantity of water, and granulating. A teaspoon- 
ful in water forms a pleasant effervescing cathartic of 
a gentle character. 

Nitrate of M. It occurs in the mother-liquors of the 
sulphate refiners. It may be prepared by evaporating 
a solution of the carbonate in dilute nitric acid to crys- 
tallization. The sult forms deliquescent prisms of the 
formula MgNO;+0Aq. Exposed to a temperature of 
482° Fahr., it is converted iuto a baric nitrate, and all 
the nitric acid is expelled by a red heat.— Phosphate of 
M. The bibaric salt may be obtained by mixing hot 
concentrated solutions of the sulphate with phosphate 
of soda, It crystallizes in hexagonal needles, contain: 
ing fourteen equivalents of water, which ure entirely 
expelled at a high temperature, giving rise to pyro- 
phosphate of magnesia. Phosphate of magnesia is only 
interesting from entering into the composition of bones 
of animals. It is also found in combination with am- 
monia. as a constituent of urinary calculi.— Silicates of 
M. Numerous examples of these occur in the mineral 
kingdom. Meerschaum, stentite, chrysolite, olivine, 
and peridate, are all silicates of magnesia. Augite, 
amphibole, asbestos, and hornblende, are double sili- 
cates of lime and magnesia, more or less colored by ox- 
ide of iron. Serpentine is a mixture of the silicate and 
hydrate, colored with metallic oxides; and talc is a h- 
drated silicate. 
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Sulphate of M. This salt occurs in nature as hair salt, 
as an efflorescence on certain maguesian minerals. It 
exists in sea-water and certain spring-waters in consid- 
erable quantity. The springs of Epsom and Seidlitz are 
especially famous for the amount of this salt they con- 
tain. The sulphate of magnesia of commerce, so exten- 
sively used in medicine as a cathartic, is prepared in 
several ways; the most common of which is to dissolve 
dolomite, or magnesian limestone (carbonate of lime 
and magnesia), in dilute sulphuric acid; by which means 
sulphate of lime is precipitated, and the sulphate of 
magnesia may be obtained Ly evaporating to crystalliza- 
tivu, Its other sources are the mother. liquor of sen- 
salt, and refuse alum-liquors. This sult crystallizes in 
rectangular four-sided prisms, containing six equivalents 
of water, which effloresces slightly ju dry air, It is very 
soluble in water, 100 parts of water dissolving 68 parts 
of the salt at ordinary temperatures, and 150 parts at 
boiling-point. It is sparingly soluble in alcohol. It is 
employed in the laboratory as a re-agent; in which case 
it should be made by dissolving the pure carbonate in 
sulphuric acid, as the commercial salt is largely adul- 
terated with sulphate of soda. Its water of constitution 
is capable of being replaced by alkaline sulphates, giving 
rise to double salts. 

Magnesian, (-né’zhan,) a, Pertaining to, containing, 
resembling, or partaking of the properties of magnesia. 

Magnesian imime (Geol.) A marine deposit 
found in vast masses in Thuringia and in England, and 
forming a component element in the new red sandstone 
system, and frequently above the coal- measures; its 
aggregation, however, differs greatly, — in some places it 
is a soft powdery substance, iu others a hard compact 
stone, frequently traversed by spiral. veins, and full of 
singular crystallized cavities. It is generally white 
below, or yellow, brown, or reddish, and of a grayish or 
purple hue above. 

Magnesite, n. ( Min.) A native carbonate of magnesia, 
occurring in serpentine, in compact, hard, amorphous 
masses. 

Magnesium, (-ne’zhi-iim,) n. (Chem.) The metallic 
base of tho alkaline earth magnesia, first isolated by 
Bussy, who obtained it by decomposing the chloride 
with potassium at a high temperature. It is a white 
malleable silvery metal, constant in dry air, but becom- 
ing covered with a white film of magnesia in the pres- 
ence of moisture. It decomposes water at the boiling- 
point, eliminating hydrogen. Heated to dull redness in 
air or oxygen, it burns with a bright light, and is con- 
verted into magnesia. It fuses at a red beat, and may 
be distilled out of contact with the air. It forms only 
one oxide — magnesia, The best method of preparing 
magnesium is that lately patented by Mr. E. Sonstadt, 
which consists in evaporating a mixed solution of the 
chlorides of magnesium and sodium to a dry mass, 
which, when heated with sodium in an iron vessel, 
yields the metal in a state of comparative purity. This 
process promises to yield magnesium in quantities, at a 
price that wonld secure its common use. In many of 
its characters, metallic magnesium resembles zinc. It 
is the ef known metal that remains 7 5 in 
the air at ordinary temperatures. uiv. 12; sp. grav. 
1:743 ; Symbol, Mg. * me 

Chloride of M. This salt is found in large quantities, 
in company with the iodide and bromide, in the mother- 
liquors of salt-works; but the pure salt is best prepared 
by dissolving the carbonate in hydrochloric acid, evap- 
orating and crystallizing. The anhydrous chloride is 
made by saturating hydrochloric acid with carbonate 
of magnesia, and adding excess of chloride of ammonium, 
evaporating to dryness, and heating in a platinum-dish. 
The double chloride is decomposed, the whole of the 
chloride of ammonium being expelled, and the anhy- 
drous chloride of magnesium remaining behind. The 
anhydrous chloride forms white deliquescent needles, 
containing six equivalents of water. It forms double 
salts with the chlorides of the alkaline metals. 

Sulphide of M. This compound is obtained with diffi- 
culty by precipitating sulphate of magnesia with sul- 

hide of barium, Its properties are but little known. 
agne’sium Light. (Chem. See SUPPLEMENT. 

Magnet, (Natural.) [See Magnesia.) A body en- 
dowed with magnetic polarity. The natural magnet, or 
loadstone, is a species of iron ore found in various parts 
of the earth, in irregular or crystalline fragments, and 
occasionally in beds of considerable thickness. Its 
property of attracting small pieces of iron was recog- 
nized at a very early date by the Greeks, and its won- 
drons directive power has beon known to the inhabit- 
ants of China from time immemorial. If a piece of this 
magnetic iron ore be carefully examined, it will be found 
that the attractive force for ferruginous particles is 
greater at certain points of its surface, while elsewhere 
it is much diminished, or even altogether absent. The 
attractive points are called the poles of the magnet, (Fig. 
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1°79.) If one of the pole surfaces of a natural loadstone 
be rubbed in a particular manner over a bar of hardened 
steel, its characteristic properties will be communicated 
te the bar, which will then be found to attract iron- 
filings like the loadstone itself. Further, the attractive 
force will appear to be greatest at two points situated 
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very near the extremities of the bar, and least of all to- 
wards the middle. The bar of steel so treated is said to 
be mugnetized, or to constitute an artzficial magnet, For 
general purposes, artificial magnets are made from 
straight bars, or from bars bent into a curvilinear form, 
resembling a borse-shoe, The latter are particularly 
well adapted for displaying the attractive force, as the 
two poles can be brought into contact with the object 
to be lifted. Straight burs must, of course, be used in 
experiments upon the directive power. Many artificial 
magnets, either straight or curved, may be combined 
together su as to form a compound magnet. The poles 
of «compound horse-shoe magnet are generally armed 
with pieces of very soft iron, to which a movable piece 
of soit iron. called a keeper or lifter, may be conveniently 
applied. This keeper is found to preserve aud increase 
the force of the poles in a very remarkable manner, A 
natural magnet may be armed in a similar manner. Au 
elrctro-magnet is u bur of soft iron in which magnetism 
is temporarily induced by n circulating current of elec- 
tricity.—See MAGNETISM, ELECTRO-MAGNETISM, and MaG- 
N&ETO-ELECTRICITY. 

Magnet ie, n. Any metal susceptible of receiving the 
properties of the loadstone, 

Magnetic, Magnet‘ical, a. Relating or pertain- 
ing to the magnet; having the properties of the magnet, 
or their equivalents; as, a magnetic needle, a magnetic 
body.—Belonging or referring to terrestrial magnetism ; 
as, the magnetic amplitude.— Attractive; having the 
power of drawing to a focus; as, magnetic intiuence. 

M. Iron Ore. See MAGNETITE. 

M. Iron Pyrites. (Min.) A variety of iron pyrites 
having magnetic properties, found in hexagonal prisms 
of a bronze color. The composition of magnetic pyrites 
may be represented by the formula FS. 

Magnet/ical Island. an island in the Pacific Ocean, 
off Porto Puebla, Guatemala; Lat. 80 4/ 6” N., Lon. 819 
47’ W. — Another, in Halifax Bay, off the E. coast of 
Australia; Lat. 190 5’ S., Lon. 146° 45’ E. 

Magnetically, adv. By the influence of attraction; 
by means of magnetism. 

Magneticalness, n. 
magnetic, 

Magnetician, (-tish’an,)n. One versed in magnetic 
science ; a inagnetist. 

Magnetics, n sing. The science of magnetism. 

Magnetiferous, a. [Lat. magnes, magnetis, and 
Jerre, to bear.) Producing or imparting magnetism. 

Mag’netism, n. [Fr. magnétisme.) ( Physics.) Liter- 
ally, the attractive and repulsive power of the load- 
stone; generally, that peculiar property possessed by 
many mineral bodies, and by the whole mass of the 
earth, through which, under certain circumstances, they 
mutually attract and repel one another, according to 
determinate laws. When a magnetized bar, or natural 
Magnet, is suspended at its centre in any convenient 
manner, sọ as to 
be free to move 
in an horizontal 
plane, it is always 
found to assume 
a particular di- 
rection with re- 
gard to the earth, 
one end pointing 
nearly north, and a.” 
the other nearly S. 
south. If the 
magnet be moved 
from this posi- 
tion, it will tend 
to reassume it, 
and, after a few 
oscillations, set- 
tle at rest as be- 10 ss 
fore. The extrem- Pi. 1680. AGNETIC NEEDLE. 
ity which points towards the astronomical north (a, 
Fig. 1680) is usually distinguished as the north pole of 
the magnet, and that which points southward (b) as the 
south Every magnet, whether natural or arti- 
ficial, has two poles; avd as these are the points of 
greatest attraction, their position can be readily ascer- 
tained by plunging the magnet into fine iron filings. 
A suspended bar magnet serves to exhibit certain phe- 
nomena of attraction and repulsion in the presence of 
a second magnet, which deserves particular attention. 
When a north pole is presented toa south pole, ora south 
pole toa north, attraction ensues between them, the ends 
of the bars approach each other, and, if permitted, ad- 
here with considerable force. When, on the other hand, 
a north pole is brought near a second north pole, or a 
south pole near another south pole, mutual repulsion 
is observed, and the ends of the bars recede from each 
other as far as possible. Poles of an opposite name at- 
tract, and of a similar name repel each other. A small 
bar, or needle of steel, properly magnetized and sus- 
pended, and having its poles marked, thus becomes an 
instrument fitted not only to discover the existence of 
magnetic powers in other bodies, but to estimate the 
kind of polarity affected by their different parts. —W hen 
a magnetic substance is placed in contact with a mag- 
net, the two fluids of the former become separated ; and 
so long as the contact remains, it is a complete magnet, 
having its two poles and its neutral line. For instance, 
ifa small cylinder of soft iron, a b (Fig. 1681), be placed 
in contact with one of the poles of a magnet, the cylin- 
der can in turn support a second cylinder; this in turn 
a third, and so on, to as many as seven or eight, accord- 
ing to the power of the magnet. Each of these little 
cylinders isa magnet; if it be the north pole of the 
magnet to which the cylinders are attached, the part a 
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will have south, and b north magnetism ; b will in like 
manner develop in the nearest end of the next cylinder 
south magnetism, and so on. But these cylinders are 
ouly magnets so long as the influence of a magnetized 
bar continues. For, if the first cylinder be removed 
from the magnet, the other cylinders immediately dro) 
and retain no trace of magnetism. ‘The separation 
the two fluids is only momentary, which proves that 


Fig. 1681. — MAGNETIC INDUCTION. 


the magnet yields nothing to the iron. Hence we may 
have temporary magnets us well as anent ets; 
the former of iron and nickel, the latter of steel and co- 
balt. How this difference in action is explained will 
be shown directly. This action, in virtue of which a 
magnet can develop magnetism in iron, is called mag- 
netic induction or influence. When steel is substituted 
for iron, the inductive action is hardly perceptible at 
first, und only becomes manifest after the lw of a 
time. The steel bar, on being removed from the mag- 
net, does not entirely lose the induced polarity. It be- 
comes, indeed, a permanent magnet, similar to the first, 
and retains its peculiar properties for an indefinite pe- 
riod. Magnetic attractions and repulsions are not in 
the slightest degree interfered with by the interposition 
of substances destitute of magnetic properties. Thick 
plates of glass, shell-lac, metals, wood, &c., may be 
placed between a magnet and a suspended needle, or a 
piece of iron under its influence, the distance being pre- 
served, without the least perceptible alteration in its at- 
tractive power or force of induction. One kind of polar- 
ity cannot be exhibited without the other. If a mag- 
netized bar of steel be broken at its neutral point, orin 
the middle, each of the broken ends acquires an oppo- 
site pole, so that both portions of the bar become 
fect magnets ; and if the division be carried still further, 
if the bar be broken into a hundred pieces, each fra, 
ment will be a complete magnet, having its own nort 
and sonth poles. The direction spontaneously assumed 
by a suspended needle indicates that the earth itself has 
the properties of an enormous magnet, whose south 
magnetic force is concentrated in the northern hem- 
isphere. A line joining the two poles of such a needle 
or bar indicates the direction of the so-called magnetic 
meridian of the place. This is not usually coincident 
with the geographical meridian of the place, but makes 
with it a certain angle, called the declination of the 
needle. The amount of the declination of the needle 
from the true north and south not only varies at differ- 
ent places, but in the same place is subject to daily, 
yearly, and secular fluctuations, which are called the 
variations of declination. If an unmagnetized steel 
bar be supported on an horizontal axis passing exactly 
through its centre of gravity, it will of course remain 
equally balanced in any position in which it may happen 
to be placed; if the bar so adjusted be then arne b 
it will be found (in the latitude of London) to take a 
permanent direction, the north pole being downwards, 
and the bar making an angle of about 68° 32’, with an 
horizontal plane passing throngh the axis. This is 
called the dip or inclination of the needle, and shows 
the direction in which the force of terrestrial magnet- 
ism is most energetically exerted. The amount of dip 
is different in different latitudes; near the equator it ia 
very small, the needle remaining nearly, or quite, hori- 
zontal; as the latitude increases, the dip becomes more 
decided, and over the magnetic pole the bar becomes 
completely vertical. The mariner’s compass (see Com- 
Pass) is nothing more than a suspended needle attached 
to a circular card marked with points. Probably every 
substance in the world contributes something to the mag- 
netic action of the earth; for, according to the discoveries 
of Faraday, M. is not peculiar to those substances which 
have more especially been called magnetic, such as 
iron, nickel, and cobalt, but is rather to be considered 
as a universal agency. Faraday divides all bodies into 
two classes, calling the first magnetic, or, better, para- 
magnetic, and the other diamagnetic. The matter of 
which a paramagnetic body consists is attracted by 
both poles of a powerful horse-shoe magnet; on the 
contrury, the matter of a diamagnetic body is repelled. 
When a small iron bar is hung by untwisted silk be- 
tween the poles of the magnet, so that its long diameter 
can easily move in an horizontal plane, it arranges itself 
axially, that is, parallel to the straight line which joins 
the poles. A diamagnetic bar formed of bismuth, for 
instance, arranges itself equatorially, that is, at right 
angles to the magnetic axis. — For a concise exposition 
of the chief phenomena of magnetism we may refer the 
reader to the elementary treatise on physics, translated 
from Ganot by A. Atkinson, New York, 1869, 

M., Animal—See MESMERISM. 

M., Terrestrial—See MAGNETISM. 


Mag'netist, n. A magnetician; one versed in mag- 


netism. 


Mag netite, n. (Min.) Magnetic fron-ore, or oxidu- 


lated iron. One of the richest and most important of 
the ores of iron, and that from which the finest kinds of 
steel are made. It is a widely diffused metal, occurring 
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ervstallized in fron-black octahedrons and dodecahe- 
drons, also massive and in the form of sand. 

Mag netizable, a. That may be magnetized. 

Magnetiza’tion, u. Act of magnetizing. 

Mag’netize, v.a. [Fr. magnétiser.] To render mag- 
netic; to communicate magnetic properties tu; as, to 
magnetize a bar of iron. 

—To attract as if by a magnet; to influence irresistibly. 

“The calmy depths of her pellucid eves 
Repel, the more to magnetize.” — Davies. 

—v.n. To receive magnetic properties; to become mag- 
netic. (u.) 

Magnetizee’,n. One who is subjected to the attrac- 
tion of animal magnetism. (k.) 

Mag’netizer,n. The person who, or thing which, 
conveys magnetism. 

Magneto-elec'tric, Magneto-elec'trical, a. 
Relating or belonging to magueto-electricity. 

Mngneto-eleetrie'ity. n. An important branch 
of electrical science which has sprung from Faraday’s dis- 
covery of the development of electrical currents by the 
action of magnetism. If two extremities of the coil of 
an electro-mmagnet be connected with a galvanometer, 
aud the iron temporarily magnetized by the application 
of a permanent steel horse-shoe magnet to the ends of 
the bar, a momentary current will be developed in the 
wire, and pointed out by the movement of the galvan- 
ometer-needle, It lasts but an instant, the needle re- 
turning, after a few oscillations, to a state of rest. On 
removing the magnet whereby the polarity of the iron 
is at once destroyed, a second current or wave will be- 
come apparent, but in the opposite direction to that of 
the first. By employing a very powerful steel maguet, 
surrounding its iron keeper or armature with a very 
long coil of wire, and then making the armature itself 
rotate in front of the faces of the magnet, so that its 
induced polarity shall be rapidly reversed, magneto- 
electric currents may be produced of such intensity as 
to give bright sparks and powerful shocks, and exhibit) 
all the phenomena of voltaic electricity. Many power- 
ful arrangements of this kind have been devised for the| 
medical application of current electricity. Our figure 
(1682) represents the simplest, in which N 8 is a fixed 
permanent magnet; and B B is a soft iron plate, to 
which are attached two cylinders of soft iron, around 
which the coils 
C and D are 
wound. CBB D 
is thus the re- 
volving arma- 
ture of the mag- 
net. AA is a 
brass rod rigid- 
ly connected 
with the arma- 
ture, and also 
serving t the 
rotating axle. 
F is a cylindri- 
cul projection 
on AA,and is 
pressed npon by 
two fork-like 
springs, H and 
K, which are 
also the les 
of the machine. 
The ends, m, n, 
of the coil are 
soldered to two 
metal rings on 
F, insulated 
from each oth- 
er. When the 
armature re- 
volves, A A and 
F move with it. 
F, H, and K are 
so constructed 
as to act as a 
commutator, re- 
versing the current at each semi-revolution. By this 
arrangement, the opposite currents proceeding from the 
coil at each semi-revolution are transmitted to II and K 
in the same direction, so that these, which constitute; 
the poles of the battery, so to speak, remain always of 
the same name. But for this, the effect of the current 
derived from one semi-revolution would be neutralized | 
by that proceeding from the next. When the armatrre 
is made to revolve with sufficient rapidity, a very ener- 
getic and steady current is generated. e with 
the galvanic battery, the magneto-electric machine is a 
readier, steadier, and cleanlier source of electricity, and 
is, in consequence, extensively used instead of it. Mag- 
nectic-electric machines may be made of any strength by 
increasing the number of magnets and the mechanical 
force employed. 

Magnet’ograph, n. Eng. magnet, and Gr. grapho, 
to write.) An instrument for taking photographic im- 
pressicns to show the variations of the magnet. 

Magnetom'eter. n. (From Gr. magnétes, magnet, and 
meiron, measure.) An instrument for measuring the 
intensity of terrestrial magnetism. 

Magnetomet’ric, a. Belonging to, or used in, the 
measurement of magnetic forces; received by means of 
a magnetometer; as, ma; metric measurements. 

Magnetomo' tor, n. far. magnétes, and Lat. motor, 
a mover.) A voltaic series of two or more large plates, 
which, producing a great quantity of electricity of low 
tension, is well adapted to the exhibition of electro- 
magnetic phenomena. 


MAGNETO-ELECTRICAL MACHINE. 
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Mag’nifiable, a. That may be magnified; that mer- 


its being magnified. 

Magnifice, Magnificent, a. [Fr. magni; 
magnificus—magnus, great, and fucio, to make. 
splendid; illustrious; great; noble. 

“ These are thy magnific deeds, thy trophies.” — Milton. 


Magnifically, adv. In a grand or magnificent 
manner, 

Magnificat, n. [Lat., it magnifies, from magnificare, 
to magnify.) (Ecel.) The song of the Virgin Mary, — so 
styled from its commencing with this word in the Latin 
Vulgate. 

Magnificence, (-nif’i-sens.) n. prr; Lat. magnifi- 
centia, from magnificus, great, noble, distinguished.) 
State, condition, or quality, of being magnificent ; great- 
mess; grandeur of appearance; pomp; splendor of show 
or state; munificence, 

Magnificent, a. [L. Lat. magnificens, corrupted from 
magnifico. See MAdNL V.] Great; grand in show or 
appearance; splendid; pompous; imposing; munifi- 
cent; liberal, 


“ It is suitable to the magnificent harmony of the hak Sm 


ue; Lat. 
Grand; 


—Exhibiting pomp or grandeur; stately. 

Magnificentlhy, adr. In a maguiticent, splendid, or 
stately manner; with grandeur of appearance, or pomp 
of show. 

Magnifico, n.; pl. Macniricors. [It.] A title of 
courtesy given to a Venetian noble of former days. 
“The duke... and the magnificoes of greatest port.""—Shaks. 

EIn Germany, a rector of a university. 

Mag’nifier, n. One who, or that which magnifies; 
that which has the power of amplifying apparent size; 
one who vaunts or extols; an encomiast. 

(Optics.) An optical instrament or lens which in- 
creases the apparent magnitude of bodies. 

Mag’nify, v.a. Lat. magnifico— magnus, great, and 
facin, to make. See Magistrate | To make great or 
greater; to amplify the apparent dimensious of a body ; to 
enlarge; to augment; to expand; as, an object is mag- 
nified to the eye when looked at through a convex lens. 
— To make great in representation; to raise high in 
description or praise; to extol: to exalt; to raise in es- 
timation; to elevate in consideration; to uplift in pre- 
tension. 

“He shall magnify himself in his heart.“ — Dan. viii. 25. 


v. n. To enlarge the apparent dimensions of an object 
or body; to possess the power of giving any thing an 
illusive degree of magnitude. 

Magnifying-glass. (Optics.) A double convex lens. 
The greatest magnifying-glasees in the world are a man’s 
eyes, when they look upou iis own person.""— Pope, 

Magnil’oquence, n. [Lat. magniloquentia.] Ele- 
vated language, or a lofty munner of speaking; tumid 
or bombastic words or style. 

Magnil’oquent, a. [Lat. magnus, great. and loquens, 
speaking, from loquor, to speck.) Using bombastic or 
high-flown language; speaking pompously and loftily ; 
practising a tumid style of speech. 

Magnil’oquently, adv. With loftiness or pomposity 
of speech; in a bombastic or magniloquent manner. 

Mag’nitude, n. | Lat. magnitude, trom magnus, great. 
See MAGISTRATE.) Greatness; size; bulk; extent or 
dimension of part ;—said of anything which has length, 
breadth, and thickness. — Greatness, in reference to in- 
fluence or effect; importance. 

“He was... a liar of the frst magnitude. Congrove. 

—Greatness; grandeur. 

He with plain heroic magnitude of mind.”"—Milton. 


—That which permits a greater or less degree of predica- 
tion, as time, weight, force, &c. 

(Math.) Every kind of quantity that admits of ex- 
hibition or mensuration, or of which greater or less can 
be predicated. 

Magno'lia, in Arkansas, a post-vil.ag», cap. of Colum- 
bia co., abt. 40 m. S. W. of Camden; pop. abt. 450. 

Magnolia, in Delaware, a post-office of Kent co. 

Magnolia, in I inois, a post-village and township of 
Putnam co., abt. 100 m. N. by E. of Springfield; pop. of 
township abt. 1,800. 

Magnolia, in Indiana, a post-village of Crawford co., 
abt. 6 m. N.W. of Leavenworth. 

Magnolia, in /owa, a post-village and township, cap 
of Harroa county, about 35 m. N. by E. of Council 
Bluffs. 

Magnolia, in Kentucky, a post-office of La Rue co, 

Magnolia, in Maryland, a post-village of Harford co., 
abt. 19 11 E. N. E. of Baltimore. í 

Magnolia, in Mississippi, a post-village of Pike 
e 88 m. S. by W. of Jackson. 8 a 

Magnolia, in N. Carolina, a post-village of Duplin 
co., abt. 49 m. N. of Wilmington. 

Magnolia, in New York, a village of Chautauqua co., 
abt. 7 m. S.E. of Maysville. 

Magnolia, in Ohio, a post-village of Stark co. 

Magnet: in Wisconsin, a post-village and township 

f Rock co., abt. 15 m. W. of Janesville; pop. of town- 
ship abt. 1,800. 

Magnolia. n. 
Magnol.) ( Bot.) 
NOLIACER, q. v. 

Magnolia eee, n. pl. (Bot.) An order of plants, 
alliance Ranales. Diaa. Distinct carpels, (usually) large 
convolute stipules, an imbricated corolla, and homogen- 


Named after the French botanist, 
he typical genus of the order Mag- 


eous albumen. — They are trees or shrubs with alternate 
leaves. Sepals and petals with a ternary arrangement 


of their parts, hypogynous, the former deciduous, the, 


latter with an imbricated wstivation. Carpels distinct. 
The plants of this order are remarkable for the fra- 
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grance and beauty of their flowers and foliage; hence 
they are favorite objects of culture in this country, 
either as hardy plants, as several magnolias and the tu- 
lip-tree ¶ Lilzodendron tulipifera), or as stove and green- 
house plants. M. grandifolia (Fig. 1683), native of the 


Fig. 1683. — MAGNOLIA GRANDIFOLIA. 


Southern States, is the noblest species of the genus 
Magnolia. Its great height (80 feet), its shining, dark- 
green leaves, its fragrant, white flowers a foot in dinm- 
eter, form a combination of rare magnificence. Med- 
icinally, the plants are chiefly remarkable for their 
bitter, tonic, aromatic properties. The bark of Magno- 
lia glauca, the swamp-sassafras, or beaver-tree, resem- 
bles cinchona in its action. The unripe fruits of other 
species of the typical genus, ns M. Fruzeri and acumi- 
nata, have similar tonic and aromatic properties. The 
majority of the order are found in N. America. Some 
also occur in the West Indies, Japan, China, India, S. 
America, and Australia. There are 12 genera and 168 
species, 

Mag’nus, ALBERTUS. See ALBERTUS MAGNUS. 

Mag uns Bay, (St.,) a bay of Shetland. It runs 7 m 
inland. and has a width of from 8 to 11 m. 

M ffin, in Kentucky, an E. co.; area, abt. 425 aq. m. 
Rivers. Licking River, and several leas important 
streams. Surface, uneven; soil, iu some places fertile. 
Cap. Salyersville. 

Magof fins ville, in Teras, a town of San Antonio co., 
on the Rio Grande, opposite El Paso. 

Magog. See Gog AND Magos. 

Ma wou. a village of Stanstead co., Lower Canada, abt. 
80 m. E. of Montreal. 

Mag‘ot, Baxpary Are, Picmy Arx, n. (Zunl.) A small 

species of monkey, the characters of which agree with 

those of the genus Mucacus, except that the tail is re- 
duced to a mere tubercle. It is interesting as the only 
one of the monkey-race which is found in Europe. The 
only European locality, however, in which it occurs ia 
the Rock of Gibraltar, and it is said to have been origi- 


Fig. 1684. — MAGOT, or BARBARY APB. 
nally brought from the uorth of Africa. It is gregari- 


ous, and large numbers are often seen ether, the 
females carrying their young npon their backs. In 
some parts of the north of Africa the Magot is ex- 
tremely abundant, inhabiting rocky mountains and 
woods, It displays great agility in passing from tree to 
tree, and its bands often plunder gardens, one of their 
number keeping careful watch. 

Mag ple. n. [W. piog ; Lat. pica, with the prefix mag, 
for Marguret, Madge, or Maggie.] (Zodl.) A common 
species of the Corvide or Crow family, Corvus Pica of 
Linneus;: now the type of a distinct genus, Pica cau- 
data, They continue in pairs thronghout the year, and 
prey on a variety of food, chiefly animal, as the young 
of hares, rabbits, and feathered game, young poultry, 
eggs, carrion, and insects; lastly, fruit and grain. The 
M. is easily tamed, becomes impudently familiar, and 
learns to articulate a few words. Both in a wild and 
tame state it has a propensity to seize and carry off 
bright or glittering articles. it abounds in most parts 
of Europe and the north of Asia. The American spe 
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cles, Pica Hudsonica, though closely allied to the Eu- 
ropean M., differs from 
it in some respects. It 
is of larger size, being 
19 inches long, and bav- 
ing it is said, a different 
wice and habits. Its 
general color is black ; 
the belly, scapulars, and 
inner webs of primaries 
white, and the neck 
spotted with white. It 
is wund in the U. States 
from the high central 
plains to the Pacific, N. 
of California. 

Mug pie -moth, n. 
(Au.) See ABRAX®, 
Maguey, (mag’wd,) n. 

AGAVE. 


Fig. 1685. — MAGPIE, 
(Pica caudata, ) 


[Mex. maguei.] (Hot.) See 


Maguire’s Bridge, (ma-gwīrz’,)a market-town of | 


Ireland, in Ulster, abt, 7 m. 8 E. of Enniskillen. 
Magyar, (mõd'yor,) n. An Hungarian. See HUNGARY. 
Mahabharata, or Bharata, (ma-hab-a-ru'ta.) 

(Hindoo Lit.) The most celebrated epic poem of the 

Hindoos, after the Ramayana. This poem is chiefly de- 

voted to an account of a long civil war between two 

dynasties of ancient Tudia, — the Karns and the Pan- 
dus; but around this history an immense collection of 
ancient traditions, moral reflections, and popular 
stories have been gathered. The earlier sections of the 
book are chicfly occupied in solving theogonical and 
cosmogonical problems, while in the last chapters are 
didactic and moral episodes on religious duties and sac- 
rifices, forming an almost complete system of Hindoo 
ethics, and a compendium of the Brahminical faith. As 
compared with the Ramayana, the Mahabharata is 
wanting in unity and internal coherence; but, at the 
same time, it contains a greater variety of pleasing 
scenes and attractive situations. The poem is a work 
of great antiquity, but.neither the time of its composi- 
tion nor the period in which it assumed its preseut 
shape can be ascertuined. The great war is, nudaubt- 
edly, an historical event, and is supposed to have taken 
place in the 12th cent. B. c.; aud the entire poem isa 
valuable mine of antiquarian lore on the early history of 
the Hindoos. A complete edition of the Mahabharata, 
in the original Sanskrit, has been published by the 

Asiatic Society of Bengal; and a number of detached 

fragments and stories have been translated by Sir 

Charles Wilkins, Prof. Wilson, and Mr. Milman. 
Mahade'va. (Hino Myth.) A deity who shares the 

attributes of Siva in the latter Indian Trimürti, or 

Trinity. These attributes vary greatly, Mahadeva be- 

ing regarded as a generator as well as a destroyer. 

Maha‘diah, See AFRIKIAH. 

Maha leb. n. [Ar.] A kind of cherry, whose expressed 
juice forms the base of a fermented liquor resembling 
Kirschwasser. It is used by some Eastern nations, 

Mahanaiim. |Heb., two hosts.) (Script.) A place 
so named because a host of angels here met the host of 
Jacob, on his return from Padau-aram (Gea. xxxii. 2). 
It lay north of the Jabbok, and near Penuel, and after- 
wards became a Levitical city in the tribe of Gad (Josh, 
xxi. 38). It was apparently a town of some strength; 
for Ishbosheth lived there during his short reign, and 
David took refuge there during Absulom’s rebellion (2 
Sam. ii. 8; xvii. 24, 27). 

Mahanoy’ City, in Pennsylvania, a post-town of 
Schuylkill co, abt. 13 m. N. by k. of Pottsville; pop. 
abt. 10,000. 

Mahanoy Creek, in Pennsylvania, enters the North 
Branch of the Susquehanna River from Northumber- 
land co. 

Mahanoy Mountain, in Pennsylvania, a ridge of 
the Alleghanies, traversing the N. part o Schuylkill co. 

Mahanoy Plane, in Pennsylvania, n post-office of 
Schuylkill co. 

Mahantan’ Creek, in Pennsylvania, enters the 
Susquehanna River trom Schuylkill co. 

Mahanuddy, (ma-ha-nud'de.) u river of Hindostan, 
having its source in the prov. of Gundwana, in Lat. 21° 
30’ N., Lon. 81° E., and flowing mostly E. to the Bay of 
Bengal, which it enters by several mouths. It is 500 m. 
in length, and during the rainy season it is navigable 
for 300 m. 

Maharajah, (udI-Au- rd ji.) n. [IIind., great king. ] 
The title-designate of certain East India potentates; as, 
the Maharajah of Lahore. 

Maharanee, (mih-ith-rin’nee.) [Hind., great queen.] 
Au appellation borne by a female sovereign in Hin- 
dostan, 

Mahas'ka, in Iowa, a S.E. central co.; area, abt. 576 
sq.m. Rivers. Des Moines, and North Fork and South 
Fork of Skunk River, besides numerons smaller streams. 
Surface, ievel or undulating; soil, very fertile. Min. 
Coal and limestone. Cup. Oskaloosa. 

Mahavelliganga, (ma‘ha-rel-le-gan’ga,) the princi- 
pal river of Ceylon, rising in the centre of the island, 
and entering the Indiun Ocean by several mouths at 
Trincomalee. 

Mahl-stick, (mal'sti:,) Maul-stick, n. ( Painting.) 
A painter's stick, upon which he leans his hand when 
at work. 

Mah’moud (or MonammeD) I., sultan of Turkey, and 
son of Mustapha II., was B. at Constantinople in 1696, 
After the deposition of his uncle, Achmet II., in 1730, 
M. was raised, by the aid of the janissaries, to the va- 
cant throne, on the condition that he should continue 
the war begun against the ruler of Persia, Nadir Shah. 
After disastrous campaign, a peace was concluded in 
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1736. Meanwhile, in 1734, the Russians had commenced 
hostilities against the Ottoman empire, und obtained 
several successes ; their Austrian allies at the same time 
invading the Turkish prov. of Wallachia. The latter, 
however, being badly defeated by the Moslems at 
Krotska, on the Danube, in 1739. were forced to make 
peace, and also surrender Belgrade. The Russians also 
effected a treaty, but one more advantageous, they re- 
taining their previous conquests. In 1743, renewed hos- 
tilities broke out between Persia and Turkey, in which 
the latter power was the sufferer. . D. in 1734. 
Maumoup II., sultan of Turkey, B. 1789, succeeded his 
brother Mustapha IV. in 1508, and shortly afterwards, | 
during an insurrection among the janissaries, caused the | 
former monarch and his infant to be put to death. The 
janissaries, however, getting the upper hand, obliged 
M to submit to their demand. He continned to carry 
on the war with Russia and Servia until 1812, when a 
treaty of peace was effected, by which the Pruth was 
made the boundary of the two empires. This able ruler 
next successively crushed the Arabian Wahabees, and 
the revolt of Ali Pasha (q. v.), in 1822. A rebellion of 
his Greek subjects, in 1821, was put down with such re- 
lentless severity that Great Britain, France, aud Russia 
found it their duty to interfere, when mediation proving 
nnavailing, their united squadrons annihilated the Tark- 
ish fleet at Navarino, in 1827. Having organized his 
army on European principles, M. alter a fierce struggle 
destroyed the power of the janissaries, and next under- 
took a war against Russin, but being defeated by the 
latter under Diebitsch, he was induced by the representa- 
tions of England, France, and Prussia, to sign the treaty 
of Adrianople, in 1829. In 1832, M., endeavoring to 


| 


drive the rebellious Mehemet Ali (q. r.) out of Syria, 
was defeated by Ibrahim Pasha, son of the latter. In 
1839 a second attempt to reduce his formidable vassal 
again subjected the Turkish arms to defeat by Ibrahim. 
M. was an able and enlightened monarch, und one who 
contributed more to the civilization of his country than 
any of his predecessors. He D. in 1839. 

Mahog’anize, v.a. To give to any wood the appear- 
ance of mahogany. 

Mahog’any, n. (Carib. mahogani.) (Bot.) The timber 
of the tree known as Swietenia mahogani See SWieTRNIA. 
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Maiden. a. Pertaining or having reference to an um 
married or young woman or virgin. 

Nor mark. . ber blush of maiden shame.” — Bryant. 

—Consisting of young women or virgins. — Fresh; new" 
unused; untarnished ; pure; virgi s, n muiden furt. 
“ He fleshed his maiden sword.” — Shaks. 

Maiden assize, (Eng. Law.) An assize ut which there 
is no criminal business to be transacted. It is custom- 
ary on such rare occasions to present the judge with a 
pair of spotless white gloves. 

Maiden speech, the first speech delivered by any one 
before an audience. 

Maid’en Creek, in P nnsylvania, enters the Schuyl- 
kill River from Berks co, 

—A post-township of Berks co.; pop. about 1,900. 

Maid’en-hair, n. (%. See ADIANTUM. 

Maidenhead, Maid’enhood, n. [A. S. mxgden- 
had, muedenhad.} State or quality of being a maid or 
Virgin; virginity; virginal purity. 

“The modest love of maidenhood.” — Fairfaz. 
—Newness ; freshness; nncontaminated state or condition. 
Maidenhead, u town of England, co. of Berks, on the 

Thames, 27 m. W. of Loudon; pop. 4,000, 
Maid’enliness, n. Maidenhood; quality of being 
a maiden; modesty; purity. 
Maid er „n. An herb or plant. —Ainsworth. 
Maid’enly, a. Befitting a maid; gentle; modest; 
retiring; coy. 
“ What a maidenly man at- arms are you become.” — Shake. 
—adr, In a maiden-like manner. 
Maid’en-pink, n. (Bot.) A species of Dianthus. 
Maidens, a cluster of rocky islets off Ireland, in the 
Irish Sea, about 6 m. E.N.E. of Larne. The two highest 
rocks have each a light-honse (84 ft and 94 ft. high), ex- 
1 * fixed white lights; Lat. 54° 55’ 6” N., Lon, 5° 
Maid hood, n. AS. magdhad.] Maidenhood; virginity. 
* By maidhood, honor, and everything, I love thee. — Shaks. 


Maid Mar ‘ian, n. A title given to n May-queen; the 
lady of the May-games in a morris-dance.— A kind of 
old English dance. — A character impersonated by a 
man in feminine attire. 


Mnhomedan, Mahom’etan, n. Same us MOHAM- 
MEDAN, q. v. 

Mahomet. See MOHAMMED. 

Mahomet, in //linois, a post-village of Champaign co., 

Mahom’etanism, u. Same as MonaMMEDISM, q. v. 

Mahom'‘etanize, v.a. To convert to Islamism; to 
proselyte to the Mohammedan religion. 

Mahom’etism, n. See MouamMMepism. 

Mahon, in Indiana, a village of Huntington co, abt. 17 
m. S. W. of Fort Wayne. 

Mahone’, u. (Naut.) A large Turkish vessel. 

Mahone Bay, an arm of the Atlantic Ocean, on the 
S. K. coast of Nova Scotia, extending nto Luuenburg co., 
abt 35 m. W.S.W. of Halifax. 

Mahoning, in Ohio, a river rising in Ashtabula co., 


Maid of Honor, n. An attendant of high rank on the 
person of a queen. — Also, in England, a kind of cake. 

Maid of Orleans. See Joan or Arc. 

Maid’-pale, a. Pale, like a sick maiden. 

Maid’-servant, n. A female domestic or servant. 

Mntd'stone, a town of England, co. Kent, on the Med- 
way, 30 m. E S. E. of London. Manuf. Paper, linens, felt, 
and blankets. Pop. 25,317. 

Maidstone, iu Vermont, a township of Essex co.; pop. 
about 259. 

Maigre-food, (md'ger,)n. ( Eccl.) In the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, an appellation for food permitted to be 
eaten upon fust-days. 

Maihem, n. (Law.) Same as MAYHEN, Q. r. 

Mail, (mdl,) n. Fr. maille, mesh; It. waa Fp., Port., 


and flowing S. and S.E., enters Beaver River from Mu- 
honing co. 

—An E. co., adjoining Pennsylvania; area, abt. 400 sq. 
m. Rivers. Mahoning, and Little Beaver rivers. Surface, 
undulating; soil, very fertile. Min. Iron and coal in con- 
siderable quantities. Cup. Caufield. Pop. abt. 45,000. 

Mahon’'ing, in Pennsylvania, a township of Arm- 
strong co.; pop. abt. 1,900. 

—A township of Carbon co.; pop. abt. 2,500. 

—A township of Indiana co. See East, Nonru, and WEST 
MAHONING. 

—A township of Lawrence co.; pop. abt. 1,900. 

—A township of Montour co.; pop abt. 1,000. 

Mahon’ing Creek, in Pennsylvania, enters the Alle- 
ghany River above Kittanning. 

Mahoning Mountain, in Pennsylvania, an ele- 

“vated range in Carbon co. 

Mahonton’ga (or MAHANTANGA) Mountains, in 
Pennsylvania, extend along the N. border of Dauphin co. 

Mahoo’peny, in /ennsylvania, a township of W yo- 
ming co.; pop. abt. 828, 

Mahoopeny Creek, in Prnnsylvania, enters the 
Susquehanna River from Wyoming co, 

Mahoopeny Mountains, in Frnnsylvania, two 
spurs of the Alleghanies, one in the S. W. and the other 
in the N.W. part of Wyoming co., and called, respec- 
tively, Bia and LITTLE Manoopeny. 

Maho’pag, in Michigan, a post-office of Oakland co, 

Mahopac, in New York, a post-village of Putnam co., 
on a small Jake of the same name, abt. 50 m. N. by E. 
of New York city. 

Mahout’, n. In Hindostan, one who tends and drives 
an elephant. 

Mata, Mal'an, n. (Zod1.) See OxYRHYNCHA. 

Maid, Maiden, (mdd'n.) n. [A. S. maden, magden ; 
D. meid; Ger. magd, mädchen ; Icel. mey; Gael. maigh- 
dean, a maid; Lett. meita, a maid, a daughter; Hind. 
moogdha, à virgin.) An unmarried woman; a virgin; 
a damsel. 

" Maidens like moths are ever caught by glare.“ — Byron. 

—A female servant; as, a waiting-maid, a lady’s maid, a 
dairy-maid, a kitchen-maid, &. 

(Note. Maid is sometimes used in composition in a 
compound sense; as, a maid-servant, a maid-child, &c.) 

Maida, (mi’da,) a town of Italy, prov. of Catanzaro, 8 
m. S. E. of Nicastro. It is noted for the defeat of the 
French by the British, in 1806. Pop, 4,500. 

Maid’en, n. A contrivance for washing linen. 

—A machine for decapitating criminals, &c., formerly used 
in England, and later in Scotland. It closely resembled 
the modern guillotine, and was also called HaLirax GIB- 
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and Prov. malla, from Lat. macula, a mesh in a net.] A 
cout of steel net-work, formerly worn for defending the 
body against swords, poniards, &c.; chaim-armor; any 
defensive covering for the body; as, a shirt of mail. 
(Naut.) A square contrivance, resembling ringed net- 
work, used on shipboard for rubbing off the loose hemp 
on white cordage. 
(Nore. Mail forms a compound in mail-clad, mail- 
sheathed, &c.) 
—v. a. To arm defensively ; to cover, as with armor or mail. 


“The mailed Mars shall on bis altar sit.“ — Shake. 


Mail, n. [Fr. malle, a trunk; Norm., O. Fr, a portman- 
teau, from Lat. munticula, dim. of mantica, a wallet, 
from manus, the hand.] A bag for the conveyance of 
letters, papers, &c., trausmitted by the public postal ser- 
vice. — The letters, &c., sent in a mail- bag; mailed mat- 
ter, as letters, books, papers, &c. 

— The person who carries, or the vehicle which conveys, 
the mail or public post. 

—v. a. To seud by mail; to post; to prepare for transmis- 
sion by the mail from one post-office to another; as, to 
mail letters. 

Mail’able, a. That may be mailed by pnblic post; suit- 
able for transmission by mail; as, mailable matter. 

Mailage, (mdl’aj,) n. Charge for postal transmission 
of letters, &e. 

Mail’-boat, n. A boat by which the public mail is 
transmitted. 

Mail’-coach, n. A coach that carries the public mail. 

Mailed, (mdld,) a. Spotted; speckled; mottled. 

(Zoél.) Protected by a scaly cout or covering. 

Mail’-guard, (yărd,)n. In England, an officer who 
has charge of the public mail during its trausmission 
from one place to another. 

Maillechort, n. (Chem.) See ARGENTANE. 

Mail’-roate, (dt.) n. A road over which the publie 
mail is regularly carried. 

Mail’-service, n. Act of carrying the public mail; 
postal duty. 

Mail’-stage, n. In the U. States, a mail coach or 
stage for carrying the mails, 

Mail-steamer, n. A steamship employed on postal 
service. 

Mail’-train, n. A railroad train upon which tho 
public mail is conveyed. 

Maim, (mdm.) v.a. [O. Fr. mehaigner, to maim; Prov. 
maganhar It. magagnare, to mutilate.) -To mutilate; 
to deprive of the use of a limb, so as to render a person 
less competent, whether for aggressive or defensive 
action. — To lame; to cripple; to disfigure; to disable; 
to deprive of a necessary part. 

—n. [See MayHeM.] The privation of the use of a limt 
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or essential member of the body. — A crippling; mu- 

tilation; a laming; injury; privation of an essential 

part; as, “a maim in history.” — Hayward. 

Maim’edness, u. A state or condition of being maimed 
or crippled. 

Main, n. A. S. mægn, power, strength, from magan, to 
be strong or able] Strength; force; power; might; 
violent effort. 

“With might and main, he hasted to get up again.”—Hudibras. 

—That which is principal or chief; gross; bulk; major 
part; greater portion; — hence, the ocean; the high or 
great soa, as distinguished from bays, straits, rivers, &c. 

“ She looked and saw the heaving of the main.” — Byron. 

—The mainland or continent, as distinguished from an 
island. 

“To the pleasant isle of Alves, upon the Spanish Main.""—Kingaley. 

A principal pipe conducting from a meter or reservoir; 
as, A gus- main, a water- main. 

(Naut.) In a vessel with three masts, the centre mast, 
hatchway, &c. If she have but two masts, it is the 
aftermast ; unless the vessel be a yawl or ketch, when 
the mast nearest the bow is the mainmast. In one- 
masted vessels, if the mast be given a name, it is the 
nminmast. In all rigs, the main or mainmast is the 
principal and tallest mast. 

Forcing-main, the supply-pipe of a pump. — In the 
main, for the most part; principally; on the whole; as, 
he is a good fellow in the main. 

Main, a. [See above,] Mighty; huge; vast; powerful; 
as, “ the main abyss.” ( Milton.)— Chief; principal; fore- 
most; leading: first in size, quality, rank, importance, &c. 

Be careful still of the main chance, my son. — Dryden. 

—That bas most power in producing an effect. 

" Main reason to persuade immediate war. Milton. 

Main, n. [Fr., hand, from Lat. manus.) A hand at 
dice; as, to throw a main in the game of hazard. 

oe) A match fought by two cocks. 

Main’-beam, n. (ach.) See Brax 

Main Body, u. (Mil.) The principal body of an army. 

Main’-boom,n. (Naut.) A spar for extending the 
mainsail of a vessel of small size. 

Main‘-couple, (-kiip’l,) n. (Arch.) The chief truss 
in a roof. 

Main’-deek,n. (Naut.) The deck immediately below 
the spar-deck in frigates and line-of-battle ships. 

Maine, the most easterly State of the American Union, 
extends between 42° 57’ and 47° 30’ N. Lat., and 
50 45’ and 10° 10’ E. Lon. from Washington, having 
N. W. and N. Lower Canada, E. New Brunswick, W. New 
Hampshire, and S. and S. E. the Atlantic Ocean. Its 
ps length in a dingoual line from the mouth of 

scataqua River to the N. Angle is 320 m.; its 
maximum width from the sea to the Canada line is 160 
m.; and, on a straight line from the embouchure of the 
Piscataqua to Quoddy Head, 250 m. Area, 31,766 sq. m. 
Gen. Desc. M. has a greater extent of coast, and more 
good harbors, thin any other State of the Union. Its 
shores are all along indented by deep bays; aud the 
Opposite sen is 
studded with nu- 
merous, fine, and 
considerable 
islands, one of the 
largest of which, 
Monnt Desert, is 
noted for its 13 
mountain peaks, 
the highest bein 
upwards o 
2,000 feet above 
sea-levol. Near the 
seaboard, the sur- 
face is level, but 
it rises on pro- 
ceeding inland. 
and most part of 
the State is hilly. 
In the N.W. a 
mountain-chain forms the watershed between the 
streams that join the St. Lawrence and those that fall 
into the Atlantic: and a lateral branch from this chain, 
between Lat. 46° and 4% 30’, separates the Kennebec, 
Penobscot, &c.,on the S. from that of the St. John's 
on the N. Several of the summits in M. reach an eleva- 
tion of 4,000 feet; and Mt. Katahdin, near Lat. 4% 
which attains an altitude of 5,335 feet, is reckoned the 
highest ground between the Atlantic and the St. Law- 
rence. It has been estimated that one-sixth part of the 
surface of the State consists of water; there are nu- 
merous lakes, chiefly in the N., the largest of which, 
Moosehend, is 50 m. in breadth. Other considerable 
sheets of water are the Chesuncook, Millinoket, Schoodic, 
Umbagog, and Lebago. The principal rivers are the 
St. John's, Penobscot, Kennebec, Androscoggin, and 
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St. Croix, all having a generally S. direction, emptying |: 


into bays on the Atlantic const. Several of these rivers 
are navigable for the greater part of their course.— 
Meteors. The climate is cold; ice and snow last, in the 
N. and central parts, from Oct. to April, aud the sum- 
mer is short; but the atmosphere is generally clear, the 
weather uniform, and the country salubrions. — Sail and 
Veget. The soil on or near the coast is sandy and poor: 
but it improves greatly as it recedes inwards, especially 
along the banks of the rivers, and is especially adapted 
to grazing. ‘The greater portion of the State was origi- 
nally covered with dense forests of fine fir and birch. 
Much ofthis has been cut off. especially the large pines | 
and the best of the spruce; the amount of pine cut in 
1880. reached over 100,000,000 feet. Of late efforts have 
beeu made toward a better protection of the forests of | 
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this State. Viewed as a whole, M. is undoubtedly one 
of the most interesting portions of this continent, or, 
indeed, of the world. Its immense extent of seacoast 
and numerous harbors, its unequalled water power and 
the proximity of that power to the sea. its variety of 
surface, its plains, valleys, mountaius and lakes render 
M. not only u rich field for the agriculturist, but un- 
paralleled for its manufacturing facilities Agriculture 
is the leading industry of M., yet it does pot occupy 
that advanced position as an agricultural State to which 
it is entitled. In the northern and castern portions of 
the State large areas of rich farmiug lands lie dormant, 
notably in the great county of Arocstook. The soil is 
deep and rich. markets are readily accessible, and prices 
of produce remunerative. The climate although severe, 
is mild when compared with that of other portions of 
the country ; no “ blizzards,” no devastating tornadoes. 
no lack of fuel, no malarial diseases. The upriculturul 
roducts of the State embrace a wide range While the 
ending staples are hay, potatoes, corn and onts, excel- 
lent yields of wheat. barley and sugar-bects reward the 
skilled farmer. Of fruit, the apple is plentiful in the 
western portions of the State, while pears, poacbes, 
rapes, strawberries and many of the small fruits 
urish and find place in the markets. The products 
of M., other than agricultural, are important. The 
storing and importation of ice, which forms on its nu- 
merous lakes and rivers, is fast becoming a vast busi- 
ness. It is a “crop” that never fails, and finds a ready 
market.—Munufactures. Ms leading manufacture is 
that of lumber. On her many rivers und ulong the 
interior railroad lines, water and stenm saw mille 
abound. Lumber-laden vessels swarm out from the 
numerons bays and inlets along the coast like so many 
bees from a hive, and take their “departure” for the 
great markets of the world, while the railroad lines 
supply the home demand. The business of lime burning 
is also extensively carried an. The maoufature of cotton 
goods is extensive, in which Lewiston and Auburn rank 
first. having some of the largest and finest mills in New 
Englund Sncoand Biddeford rank next, aud other con- 
siderable factories are located at Augusta. Brunswick, 
Westbrook and Skowhegan —In 1870, there was in M. 
15.978 looms with 696.655 spindles. using 112,361 bales 
of cotton, and employing 11.318 hands. Ship-building. 
once M.'s pride and boast, altlLough not so extensive as 
is not a forgotten art. During the year 1880, 
there were built in the State over 100 sailing vessels 
and steamers of all grades. Then comes a large variety 
of manufactures, somewhat Jess in proportion, but too 
numerous to refer to in detail here. Extensive fisheries 
of cod, mackerel, herring and salmon employ a very 
considerable amount of lator ard capital.— Pol. Div, 
The State is divided into 16 counties, as follows: 


Androscoggin, Hancock, Oxford, Bomerset, 
Aroostook, Kennebeo, Penobscot, Waldo, 
Cumberland, Knoox, Piscataquis, Washington, 
Franklin, Lincoln, Sagadahoc, York. 


Chief towns. Augusta (cap.), Portland, Bangor, Lewis- 
ton, Bath, Belfast, Rockland, Saco, &c. — Govt., de. The 
legislative power is vested in a senate of 31 members, 
aud a house of representatives of 151 members, who, to- 
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gether with the governor, are chosen annually by all 
male citizens, other than panpers, who have resided in 
the State during the three months immedivtely preced- 
ing the election. and paid taxes, The governor is nsxisted 
by an executive council of 7 members, elected by the 
legislature. The general assembly of the two houses 
convenes annually at Augusta. The supreme judicial 
court has all the usnal powers of a court of chancery, 
The judges are appointed by the governor with the con- 
sent of the conncil, and hold office during good behavior. 
All judicial offices are, however, vacated at the age of 
70 years. Fach town ia required by law to raise annually 
a sum oqual to $1.00 for each head of population, 
which is distributed among the town schools in the ratio 
of the number of scholars for each, In iSt the number 
of public schools established in the State was 4.263, sup- 
ported by an aggregate expenditure of $1,054,671. Tue 
scholastic system pursued is excellent. and education 
very generally prevails. Three State normal schools are 
in flourishing existence Waterville College at Water- 
ville. Bowdoin College at Brunswick, and Bates College at 
Lewistown, promote the diffusion of bigher educational 
advantages. The State sends 4 members to Congress. 115! 
newspapers (many of which are dailies) supply the intel- 
ligential pabulum of the citizens; while 82 national, 
State and savings banks satisfactorily vouch for their 
monetary vitality.— Finances. The estimated receipts for 
the year 1882 present a total of 51, 407, 185.05, as against 
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an estimated expenditure figuring 81.247. C35. 90; total 
value of resources 82.583. 802.34; public del t and State 
linbilities $8,588.600.25 — Hist The first discovery of the 
coast of M. was made by the Northmen as early as the 
year 990. They made occasional visite to it until the 
middle of the 14th cent., but made no attempt to settle 
upon it. From that time until the second voyage of 
Cabot, in 1498, no evidence exists that the coast war 
seen by any European until the French expedition under 
Verrazano, in 1524, of Gomez, the Spaniard, in 1525, and 
of Rut, under the English, in 1527, which were simply 
cursory Visits without any results. In 1656, André 
Thevet, a Jesuit priest, sailed in a French ship along 
the entire coast, eutered Penobscot Bay, where he spent 
fivedays, and had numerous conferences with the na- 
tives. This is the lust notice we have of Jf. to the close 
of the 16th century, The first uttenipt to settle upon the 
territory was made by the Freuch, under Pe Monts, wh 
having received a patent from the French k'ng. plant 
a large colony on Neutral Islaud, in the River St. Croix, 
to which he guve that name in 1604; but the location 
being unfavorable, it was abandoned the next year. In 
1605, the coast in the neighborhood of the River St. 
George was visited by Capt. Weymouth and partially 
explored, which led to the well-appointed expedition to 
the mouth of the Kennebec River in 1607, under com- 
mand of Capt. George Popham as president, and Capt. 
Raleigh Gilbert as admiral, sent forth by Sir Jolin Pop- 
ham and Sir Ferdinando Gorges, witha view to colonize 
this portion of the coast, for which, and the whole coun- 
try from 34° to 44° N. Lat., a charter had been obtained 
from James I., in 1606. But owing to various untortu- 
nate circumstances, the colony became discournged. and 
returned to England in the following year. In 1613, 
French Jesuits established a mission on Mt. Desert 
Island, which was expelled by the English the next year. 
In 1616, Sir Ferdinando Gorges, a leading promoter of 
colonization in M., sent his agent, Richard Vines, with 
a small company, to Saco, to remain during the winter, 
explore the country, and teet the climate. A company 
of fishermen was also established at Monhegan Island 
at the same time, under Capt. John Smith, who took 
possession of it in 1014, and thence ranged the whole 
coast to Cape Cod, and prepared a map upon which he 
affixed the name of New England. In 1620, he madea 
division of the grand charter of 1606, and granted to the 
Plymouth Company, in England, the whole country 
lying between 40° and 48° N. Lat., and to the Virginia 
Company, the 8. portion of the original patent. This 
gave a new impulse to commercial operations, and nu- 
merous vessels were fitted ont for the fisheries and far 
trade. In 1622, Gorges and Capt. Jolin Maxon obtained 
of the Plymouth Company a grant of the territory lying 
between the Merrimac and Kennebec rivers, and the 
next year planted a colony at the mouth of the Pisca- 
taqua, which was the first permanent occupation of tho 
mainland in Maine. Gorges and Mason divided their 
sessions, the former taking all E. of the Piscataqua, 
ason all W. In 1624, Gorges established a colony at 
York. In the next year, Pemaquid was occupied, under 
grants from the Plymouth Company. From 1630 to 
1632 settlements were commenced in Saco, Biddeford, 
Scarborough, Cape Elizabeth, and Portland, allof which 
continued to prosper untii the Indian war of 1625, when 
they were all overthrown, as well as those between the 
Kennebec and Penobscot rivers. E. of the Penobscot 
the French had possession, and very little improvement 
was made there till after the revolution of 1775, althongh 
dir William Alexander, Earl of Stirling. had a grant of 
the whole country to Pemaquid, including Nova Scotia. 
On the division by the Plymouth Company of their pat- 
ent among the proprietors, the portion lying between 
Piscataqua and Kennebec rivers was awarded to Gorges, 
in 1635. confirmed by the king in 1639, and he forthwith 
established a regular govt. over it, under his deputy, 
assisted by an assembly of delegates chosen by the peo- 
ple; and by the royal patent of confirmation it received 
the name which is now extended over the whole terri- 
tory. His govt. continued under himself and heirs, with 
ocensional interruption, during the period of the Com- 
monwealth in England, and the usurpation of Massa- 
chusetts, until 1677, when the heirs, wearied of the con- 
flicts with Massachusetts for jurisdiction, sold their in- 
terest te that persistent colony for $6,250, The prov. 
between the Kennebec and Penobscot rivers was grant- 
ed by Charles II., in 1664. to his brother the Duke of 
York (afterwards James II.), who had the year before 
purchased the territory awarded to the Earl of Stirling 
in the division of the couutry. of his heirs, and imme- 
diately established a seat of govt. there at the city of 
Pemaquid, where a strong fort was built. This country 
was surrendered to Mass. in 1686, who took possession, 
exercised govt. over it as far E. as Penobscot, which, 
with all the territory E. to the St. Croix and Nova Sco- 
tin, was confirmed to her by the Provincial charter of 
1691. She afterwards re'inquished Nova Scotia, but all 
the remainder was secured to her by the treaty of 1783, 
which established the independence of the U. States, and 
she retained possession and jurisdiction until the sepa- 
ration of 1820 took place, which constituted M. a separate 
and independent member of the Federal Union. Pop. 
in 1880, 648.936; (of whom 1.451 colored, 8 Chinese 
and 625 Indians) living chiefly on the Penobscot River 
and Passamaquoddy Bay. See SUPIT 
Maine, Main. or Mayn, a river of Central Germany, 
formed by the junction of the White and Red Maine,in 
Bavaria, 24 m. N.W. of Bayreuth. The M. flows gene- 
rally W., a course of 300 m, falling into the Rhine oppo- 
site Mentz. It is navigable for the last 220 m. 
Maine, an ancient prov. in the W. of France, now com 
prised in the depts. of Mayenne and Sarthe. 
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Mane, a river of Ireland, flowing into Castlemain 

lar bor. 

Maine, in Minois, a post-township of Cook co.; pop. 
abt. 1,142. 

Maine, in Pwa, a township of Linn co. 

Maine, iv Nw York, a post-village und township of 
Broome co., abt. 70 m. S. of Syracuse; pop. of towuship 
abt, 1,609. 

Maine, in Pnnsylrania, a township of Columbia co.; 
pop, abt. 520. 
nine Prairie, in California, a post-village of So- 
lano co, abt. 18 m. N. E. of Suesin City. 

Maine Prairie, in Minnesota, a post-townshp of 
Stearns co. 

Mainen barg, in Pennsylrania,a post-village of Tioga 
co., abt. 42 m. N. of Williamsport. 

Maine-et-Loire, (main-ai'lirawr,) a dept. of France, 
formed from the old prov. of Anjon, in Lat. between 479 
and 47° 5% N, Lon, 0° and 1 W. having N. the depts. 
Mayenne and Sarthe, E. Indre-et-Loire, S. Vienne, Deux- 
Sevres, and Vendee, W. Loire-Inférieure. Area, 2.781 
sq. in. The surface is generally undulating. The soil 
is very fertile and well cultivated. The principal rivers 
are the Loire, which intersects it from E. to W., the 
Anthion, Maine, Thonet, and Layon, Prod. Hemp, flux. 
fruits, grain, and cattle. Min. Granite, marble, flint, 
and slate. %% n. Linens, ginghams, calicoes, sail- 
cloth, The chief towns are Angers, th b Bauge, 
Beanprean, Saumur, and Segré. 7% 52 b 

Mnin-hamper, „. [Fr. mein, hand, and Eng. ham- 
per.) A hamper portable by the hand; a hand-basket 
for carrying grapes to the wine-press. 

Main’-keel, n. (Nout.) The chief or inner keel of a 
vessel, as distinguished trom the false heel, See KEEL 
Mnin“-land. n. The continent; the principal land, as 

distinguished from an island. 

Mnin land of Shetland, or Zetland, the largest 
of the Shetland islands. Ert. 60 m Jong from N. to S., 
and from 6 to 18 broad. Dese, The interior is moun- 
tainens and barren; butalong the shores the soil is only 
moderately fertile, and interspersed with marshy plains, 
Pon. 16,000. 

Main’-links, n. ( Mach.) The links in the parallel mo- 
tion which connect the piston-rod to the beam of a 
steam-engine, 

Mainly, adr. Chiefly: principally; cardinally. 

A vice inductive mainly to the sin of Eve.” — Milton. 
—Greatly: toa high de i solutely, 
Main mast, n. (du.) The principal mast in a ship 

or vessel, 

Main’'or, n. (Old Eng. Law.) See MANNER. 

Main’pernable, a. (Law.)  Bailable; admissible 
to mainprise; permitting the giving of surety of main- 
pernors. 

Main“ pernor. n. (Law.) A surety or bail for ap- 
pearance at n spewrfied day. 

Main’'prise, n. [Fr. main, the hand, and pris, taken.] 

(Eng. Law.) The taking or receiving of n person into 
riendly custody, who might otherwise be committed to 
prison, upon security given that he shall be forthcom- 
ing at a time and place assigned. Mainprise differs 
from bail in that be who is mainprised is said to be at 
large until the day of his app > but he that is 
tailed is not said to be at large, or at his own liberty, 
Lut may be confined by his sureties, The writ of main- 
prise is directed to a sheriff, commanding hiin to take 
sureties for the prisoner's appearauce, usually called 
mainpernors, and to set him at large. 

r. d. (Law.) To allow to go at large, on surety of 
mainpernors ; — said of a prisoner. 

Main sail. n. (a,.) The principal sail of a ship. 

Main'sheet, n. (.) The sheet of the mainsail. 

Main’spring, n. The chief spring or fountain; the 
principal spring of any mechanical contrivance, as a 
watch or timepiece ;— hence, the governing motive; the 
ruling cause of action. 

Main’stay, n. (Nuut.) The stay reaching from the 
foot of a ship’s foremast to the maintop. — Chief re- 
linnce; main dependence; principal support. 

Maintain’, v. n. [br. maintenir; Lat. manus, the 
hand, and tenen, to hold.) To hold, pre or keep 
in any particular state, position, or condi to sus- 
tain; to support; to keep or bear up; to u, hold; to 

; not to suffer to fail or to decline; as, to maintain 
one’s present reputation, to maintain the blood in a 
state of richness, to maintain a certain head of steam. 
—To hold or defend; to keep possession of; to hold 
out; not to surrender. lose, or relinquish. 

“ This place, these pledges of your love maintain." — Dryden. 

—To justify; to vindicate; to support argument; to sus- 
tain by intellectual for to stand to as being just or 
defensible; as, his ch cannot be maintained by law. 
—To continue; to keep up; to persist in; not to suffer 
to cease or fuil ; as, to maintain secrecy. 
“Some did the song, and some the choir maintain.” — Dryden. 

eTo support: to keep up: to benr or sustain the expense 
of; to supply with Unugs peedtul and necessary; as, to 
maintain a family. 

—r.n. To assert, as a tenet; to affirm a position. 

Maintain’able, a. That may be maintained, sup- 


ported, preserved, or sustained; that may be defended | 


or kept by force or resistance; vindicable; defensible: 
justifiable. 

Malntain'er. u. One who maintains; one who snp- 
ports, defends, preserves, justifies, sustains, or vindicates. 
“The maintainers and cherishers of a regular devotion.” South 

Maintain’or, n. (Crim. Jaw.) One who maintains 
or seconds a cause depending between others by furnish- 
ing money, Åc. 


Maintenance, n. Act of maintaining; sustenance; 
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sustentation; support by means of supplies of ſood, Majes'tiealmess, n. State, quality, or manner of 


clothing, and other conveniences; defence; vindication; 
protection; security from failure or decline. 
“ God assigned Adam maintenance of life. — Hooker, 
—That which maintains, upholds, or supports; that which 
supplies conveniences; means of sustenance or protec- 
tion; as, a bare maintenance, n separate maintenance. 
(Crim. Law.) An officious intermeddling in a suit 
thatin no way belongs to one, by maintaining and assist- 


ing either party with money, or otherwise to prosecute 


or defend it. 


Cap of Maintenance. (Her.) In England. a cap of 


honor formerly worn by dukes, as indicative of their 


rauk. — A fur cap of office worn by the Lord-Mayor of 
London in state pageants. 

Main’tenon, FRANÇOISE D'AUBIGNE, MARCHIONESS DR, 
who rose to share the throne of France, was B. 1635, in 
the prison of Niort, where her father, Constant d'Au- 
Ligné, was confined for having killed lis first wife and 
her lover, whom he had taken in adultery. On his re- 
lease, he went with his family to Martiniqne, and died 
there in 1616, leaving his widow so poor that she re- 
turned to Europe without this child, who was sent after 
her to France, and there taken under the protection of 
her want, M. ne Villette, who brought her up in the 
Protestant persuasion, from which, owing to the inter- 
ference of her mother, a strict Catholic, she was after- 
wards converted. Subsequently, being left in very re- 
duced circumstances, she married the celebrated poet 
and novelist Scarron. Ou his death, in 1660, she obtained 
the continuance of his pension through the intercession 
of Madame de Montespan,who also appointed her govern- 
ess of the children which she had by Louis XIV. This 
connection bronght her under the notice of the monarch, 
who increased her pension, and in 1679 changed her 
name to M., giving her an estate with that title. Be- 
coming fond of her society, he gradually passed from 
intimacy to love; Montespan was supplinted, and La 
Clouse, his confessor, having advised him to sanction his 
wishes by a secret but formal marriage, it was solem- 
nized in 1685. After her elevation, gle lived in a sort of 
retirement from the world. 
times a day, and transacted business with his ministers 
in her apartments, while she read or otherwise employed 
herself The king, who sometimes teased her with his 
ill-humor, endeavored to atone for this by proofs of his 
esteem such as he had never shown to any other woman. 
But she ed to attract the notice of the nation, and 
would receive nothing more than the estate of M, with 
a pension of 48,000 livres. Having founded the school 
of St. Cyr, for the education of poor girls of good family, 
she retired to it after the death of the king, and there 
passed the remainder of her life. She p., generally re- 
spected, in 1719. Her Memorrs and Correspondence have 
been printed, — the former in three Volumes, the latter 
in nine. 

Main’top, n. (Naut.) The top of a ship's mainmast, 

„From their maintop joyful news they hear.“ — Dryden. 

Main’ville, in Orio, a post-village of Warren co. 

Main’‘ville, in Pennsylvania a post-vill. of Columbia co. 

Main’yard, n. ( Nut.) The yard which holds the 
mainsail, supported by the mainmast. 

Mairwar'ra, a mountainons tract of Rajpootana, In- 
dia, in Lat. bet. 25° 25/ and 26° 10 N., Lon. bet. 75° 507 
and 74° 30’ EK. Hrt. About 100 m. Jong, with an average 
breadth of 15 miles. Min. Iron, antimony, copper, and 
lead. Pop. 40,000, 

Mais’tre, Josera, (Count pr.) adistinguishad supporter 
of absolutism and the papacy, was h. at Chambery, in 
Savoy, 1755. Driven by the invasion of the French 
from his native country, he went to Turin, whence, after 
publishing his first work, be was sent by the king of 
Sardinia as minister plenipotentiary to St. Petersburg, 
where he remained until 1817, when he was recalled to 
Picdmont, where he became minister of state in 1818. 
His literary career began in 1796, with his work enti- 
tled, Constdérations sur la France, in which he com- 
hated the revolutionary doctrines then in vogue. In 
1510 appeared his Essai sur le Principe Générateur des 
Institutions Politiques, and ten years later he published 
his most celebrated work Du Pipe, the best defence, 
perhaps, of papal infallibility that has appeared in mod- 
ern times. Besides these, he wrote Sourdes de Saint 

Vtershourg, and Examen Critique de la Philosophie de 
Bacon, both posthumous publications, 


burg during the revolutionary period, gained great celeb- 
rity by his Voyage autour de ma Chambre, Le Lépreux 
de la Cité TAvste, Le Prisonnier du Caucase, and Pras- 
covie, the last being an interesting narrative of filial de- 
votion on the part of a young Siberian girl. D. 1852. 

Maixent, (St.,) (marr'a.) a town of France, dept. of 
Deux-Sevres, on the Sevre-Niortaise, 836 m. trom Poic- 
tiers. Manuf. Principally woollen woods, Pop 6,000, 

Maize, (maz,) n. 
maise, food.) (Bot.) See Zea, 

Mnize'na, n. A fine flour prepared from maize or In- 
dian corn. 

Majes’tie, a. Exhibiting majesty; possessing dignity 
of mien or person: ol august, stately, or imposing pres- 
ence or manner; regal; princely; of lofty port or car- 
riage. 

g And forth he moved, majestic as a god.“ — Pope. 
—Splendid; grand; magnificent; pompous; stately. 
Get the start of this majestic world, and bear the palm.“ —Shake, 
—Sublime; devoted; lofty; dignified; stately. 

“His face yet shone majestic, though in ruin. Milton. 
Males'tieal. a. Majestic; elevated. (k.) 
Majes’tically, ar. With majesty, dignity, or gran- 

deur; loftily; impousingly. 
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Louis visited her several) 


D. 1821. — His} 


younger brother, XAVIER, Who also went to St. Peters. | Majorat, ae ene Bi 


Ma‘jorate, n. 
Major’ca, (Sp. Morionca. mol-yor'ia,) the largest of 


(Sp. (from the Haytian) maiz; Ir. 


being majestic. 

Majesty, n. [Fr. majesté ; Lat. majestas, from mag- 
nus, great. See MAGISTRATE.) Greatness of appearance; 
grandeur ; stateliness; imposing dignity of axpect, man- 
ner, or bearing; exalted luttiness of mien or demeanor; 
generally used in reference or application to regal or 
sovereign rauk. 

“ The Lord reigneth ; he is clothed with majesty."— Psalm xelil. 1. 

—Dignity of presence; elevation of manner; loftiness of 
style or action. 

“The might — the majesty of loveliness.’ — Byron. 

—A title of highest honor, derived from the Romans. by 
whom it was first used to designate the supreme power 
and dignity of the people collectively (majestas populi 
Romuni). The majestas was also ascribed to the bigh- 
est chosen representatives of the people; as dictators, 
consuls, and the senate. On the overthrow of the re- 
public, this title and dignity was assumed by the Ro- 
Man emperors, and after them it was adopted by the 
emperors of the West. The attribute of majesty was 
not given to kings till a much later period. The courte 
iers introduced the title in France under Henry II., and 
in England it was first adopted by Henry VIII. It is 
now generally borne by all emperors and kings of Eu- 
rope, except the sultan of Turkey, who is styled high- 
ness. The official title of the emperor of Austria is un- 
perial-royal Majesty (katserlich-/ Gnigliche MIt, On 
the continent of Europe, majesty sed also to denote 
the royal diznity and privileges derived therefrom, even 
in the case of princes who have not personally the title; 
and it has sometimes also been retained in the case of 
abdicated monarchs. The l'ope conferred the title of 
Apostolic Majesty on Stephen, the first king of Hun- 
gary, and this is still borne by the emperor of Austria, 
as his representative. At a later period the papal aee 
conferred the title of Catholic Majesty on the kings of 
Spain, of Most Christian Majesty on the kings of France, 
and of Most Faithful Majesty on the kings of Portugal. 

Majolica, u. A name given by the Italians to Fal- 
ENCE, g. v. 

Mn'jor, a. [Lat comp. of magnus, from O. Lat. majus, 
great, from mago, Sansk. manh, to Increase.) Greuter 
in number, quantity, or extent; as, the major part of 
the audience, the major part of one’s income, &c. — Of 
grenter dignity, value, or importance. 

* Full Greek, full fame .. my major vow lies here. — Shaka. 


(Mus.) A term noting that of the two modern modes 
in which the third is four semitones above the tonic or 
key-note. It is also employed to indicate those inter- 
vals which contain the greatest number of semitones 
under the same denomination ; as, a third consisting of 
four semitones instead of only three, is called a major 
third ; or a sixth, containing nine instead of eight semi- 
tones, is termed a major sixth. 

(Logic.) It is applied to the first proposition of a reg- 
ular syllogism, becanse it has a more extensive sense 
than the minor proposition. Thus, no unholy man is 
qualified for happiness in heaven (major); every man in 
his natural state is unholy (minor); therefore, no man 
in his natural state is qualified for happiness in heaven 
(conclusion or inference). 

—n. One who is greater, particularly in years. 

(Mil.) In the British army, the field officer next in 
rank above a captain, and immediately inferior to a 
lieutenant-colonel. This class of field officers was not 
known before the beginning of the 17th century, and 
even at the present time the grade does not exist in the 
artillery or engineers. In the United States army the 
grade of major is co-ordinate with that of lieutenant- 
commander in the navy. 

Brigade Major is a staff-officer who performs for a 
brigade, or in garrison, duties equivalent to those of a 
major in a regiment or battalion, 

Major-Genrrol. See GENERAL. 

(Log.) The first proposition of » regular syllogism. 


Majora‘na, n. [Probably n corruption of the Ar. Mar- 


yamych | (Hot.) A genus of plants, order Lamiacer. 
The species M. hortensis ( Origanum Majorana of Lin- 
næus) is the sweet marjoram of the gardens, so much 
usel as a flavoring herb by the cook. It is retained in 
the materia medica as a stimulant and carminative, but 
is scarcely ever used medicinally. The common mar. 
joram belongs to the genus Origanum. 
Fr., from Lat. 
term appliedin some of the states of continental Europe 
to the right of succession to an estate according to age, 
Rank or office of a major. 
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the Balearic Islands in the Mediterranean Sea, belonging 
to Spain, from the E. coast of which it is 110 m. distant. 
Its greatest length is 48m, breadth 42 m. Area, 1,340 
sq.m. The surface is extremely uneven, and is divided 
by a range of mountains, the highest of which, the 
Silla de Forillos, risex 5 114 ft above the sen The rivers, 
or rather torrents, of M. afe short, rapid. and very nu- 
merous, and afford great facilities for irrigation. The 
climate is very mild and salubrious. the thermometer in 
winter seldom falling below 48°, and generally averag- 
ing 65°: while in summer the temperature varies from 
84° to 88° Fahr.: but the heat is not oppressive, owing to 
the constant sea- breezes, Agriculture is very back- 
ward; still large quantities of frnit and vegetables are 
raised, chiefly olives, oranges. &c.; also saffron. Min. 
Granite, sienite, porphyry, coal, and iron. There are 
also salt marshes. The trade of M. relatively to its 
size, is very considerable, chiefly with Spain, France, 
and England. The principal towns are Palma, the cap. 
(sometimes also called Majorca), Llumayor, Compos, 
Santenay, Falaniche, and Soller. Pop. about 250,000, 
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Majorcan, (mal-ydr’kan,) . (Geog.) A Vative or in- 
habitant of Majorca. 

—a. (Geog.) Belonging or having reference to Majorca, 
or its people. 

Ma‘jor-Do'mo, n. [Lat. major-<domus, greater officer 
of the house.] (Hist.) In the courts of those kingdoms 
which were tormed out of the fragments of the Western 
Empire, three different offices seem to be dexiguated by 
this title: 1. The maitre d'hôtel, or chief officer of the 
prince's table, prafrctus mensæ, architriclinus, dapifer, 
Ac; 2. The mayor of the palace (@conomus, steward); 
3. The first minister, prefect of the palace, count of the 
palace, Ac. Charles Martel is termed major-domus by 
some ancient historians. This title became in later times 
confounded with that of seneschal. In Germany, under 
the Othos and the house of Suabia, the dapifer was an 
officer of high rank, who bore, among other duties, the 
standard of his sovereign. The count-palatine was dapi- 
fer of the empire; the elector of Bavaria, arch-dapifer. 
In England he was a personage of less distinction, and 
his superscription generally appears last among the at- 
testing witnesses to ancient charters, 

Majoria‘nus, Jurivs Vaverivs, a Roman emperor, 
was raised to the throne in 457. He made war against 
the Vandals with success, and drove Genscric from Italy. 
But the great fleet which he prepared for the invasion 
of Africa was burnt by the Vandals. He governed with 
equity and prudence, made excellent laws, und might 
probably have longer averted the fall of the Western 
Empire, hal he not been deposed and murdered in 461, 
after a reign of less than 4 years, 

Majority, n. [Fr. majorité, from Lat. major, greater.) 
The greater number of persons constituting any body or 
corporation, by the opinions of whom their acts are 
generally determined; as, a majority of votes, — The 
state of being of full age.— The office of a major; ma- 
orate, 
aj’oun, n. 

Majus'cule, n. 
Latin M: 

Mnkallah, or Macullah.(mak-al'/a,)a seaport-town 
on the S. coast of Arabia, 300 m. E. N- E. of the port of 
Aden; Lat. 14° 30’ N., Lon. 49° 6 E. M. has a commo- 
dious and well protected harbor, and is much frequented 
by vessels for the purpose of obtaining supplies, Tt has 
a trade in gums, hides, senna, coffee, and other native 
produce, Pop. 4,500. 

Make, v. a. (inp. and pp. MADE.) pi 8. macian; Ger. 
machen; D. maken; Dan. mage; Swed.- th. maka, 
Perhaps from Sansk. manh, to grow, the origin of Lat 
magnus, great, and Goth. mag, to be able, the idea of 
the form being suggested by growth.) To bring into 
being or existence; to cause to be or to exist: tu create; 
to form; to fashion; to model; to frame; — hence, to fab- 
ricate; to construct; to mould; to give existence to iu a 
certain form. 

“ God hath made of one blood all nations of men.“ — Acts. 

—To form or devise that which is artificial or unnatural; 
as, made dishes, in cookery, 

T excel the natural with made delights.” — Spenser. 

To canse to have any quality; to bring into any state 
or condition; to do; to perform; to execute; to accom- 
plish ; to put into practice ; — frequently employed with 
a noun to present a phrase equivalent to the simple 
verb agreeing with such noun; as, to make representa- 
tion, for to represent, to ma e u note of, for to note. 

In bopa to merit Heaven by making earth a hell. — Byron. 


Same ns Mp , q. v. 
A capital letter employed in ancient 


—To raise, as perfect; to gain or get, as the fruits of exer- 
tion; to collect; to gather acquisitively : to have acerue 
to one; as, he has made bis fortune, to make a profit out 
of the transaction, &c.; — and infrequently, to suffer ; to 
incur; to result in loss or distress. 

„The loss was private that I made. '— Dryden. 

—To find the number or amount of by computation, 
measu.ing, weighing, &c.; to discover by enumeration ; 
to determine by calculation; as, they made the sum- 
total above the estimate. — To travel over; to pass over 
the distance of; as, we made the land at nightfall, they 
mare the journey in a short space of time. 

—To render thriving or prosperous; to put in a safe, pro- 
fi tut le, or favorable condition; to render auspicious ; as, 
the business makes hiin rich. 

“ Who makes or ruins with a smile or frown.” — Dryden. 

—To bring into any state or condition which is denoted 
by a qualifying noun, verb, or adjective; to constitute; 
as, to muke public, to muke a fuul of one's self, &c. 

„Obedience. makes slaves of men.""—Shelley, 

—To cause to do, act, or assume to be; to compose or form 
subjectively; to represent; to show; to esteem. 

He is not that goose and ass that Valla would make him.“ Baker. 

To force; to compel; to constrain; to require; to de- 
mand; to cause; as, he was made to apologize, — To 
constitute, as parts united in a whole; to make up; to 
settle; to establish; to canse to conform or cohere; to 
form ; to compose, as parts, materials, or ingredients, 

“A Persian’s Heaven is ens'ly made, 
Tis but black eyes aud lemoudde. — Moore, 

—To reach; to arrive in sight of, us land: to attain; to 
Approach, so as to come within observation, 

“I've made the port, and laugh securely at the lazy storm. Dryden. 

—To perform: to execute, as the functions of; to turn to 
use; to serve or answer for; to become; as, she made him 
an excellent wile. 

A fellow-feciing makes one wondrous kind.“ - Garrick. 

To make away, to kill; to destroy; to remove from 
one’s way. 

These were they that made away his brother." —Shaks. 
To transfer ; to alienate ; to muke over; to convert; as, 
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to make away with an estate. — To make a ded, to pre- 
pure a bed fur lying on. — To make account of, to esteem ; 
to regard; to be favorably inclined to; to have a good 
opinion of. — To make amends, to afford redress, com- 
pensation, or satisfaction; to make good, as loss or det- 
riment; to replace with an equivalent. 

Oh, doth not a moment like this make amends? Moore. 

To make believe, to act as if; to assume; to pretend, — 
N make choice of, to select; to choose: to take, by way 
of preference or election ; as, he maue choice of a woman 
who proved a vixen, — To make default, ( Law.) To 
neglect to answer; to fail to put in appearance. 
To make free with, to treat without ceremony; to take 
freedoms with; as, to make free with a person's reputa- 
tion. — To make good, to maintain; to defend; to jus- 
tify; to vindicate; tu upheld. 

ei either die, or I'll make good the place. - Dryden, 
To fulfil; to execute ; to accomplish ; to redeem, 

„This letter doth make good the friar's word. '"—Shaks. 

To afford compensation for; to render by an equivalent; 
as, to make gual any damage. — To make light af, to 
consider us of no consequence; to deem as immaterial; 
to esteem as of small moment or value; to regard with 
indifference or contempt, 

“They make light of it, and went their ways. Matt. xx. 5. 

To make love to, to address in language of affection or 
tenderness; to court; to seek to guin the aflections of; 
to play the gallant. 

In make merry, to feast; to revel; to carouse; to be 
jovial ; to partake of a festive entertainment. 

“A hundred pound or two, to make merry withal. —Shake. 

To make much of, to cherish; to foster: to treat with 
esteem or high consideration; to consider as of great 
worth or value; to cocker, It is good discretion not) 
to make too muchof any man at the first.” (Bacon.) — To 
make no difference, to possess ho weight, influence, or efli 
cacy; to be a matter of unimportance or indifference. — | 
To make no doubt, to be confident ; to entertain no doubt, | 
— To make no matter, to make no difference; to be pro- 
ductive of no weight or importance. — 7o make nothing 

Jor, to be of no value or ellicacy for; to have no cogent) 
or operative effect; as, his denial makes nothing for 
his case. — To muke oath, (Law.) To swear according 
to judicial form. — To make of, to understand; to com- 
prebend. 

„I could not make anything of his book. — Addison. 
To effect; to produce from; to obtain, as a result; as, 
to make the most vf one’s opportunity. — To consider ; 
to account; to esteem ; to view. 

„ Makes she no more of me than a slave? "— Dryden. 

To make out, to learn; to elucidate; to obtain a lueid 
explanation or understanding ot; us, I caunot muke out 
your meaning. 

To prove; to evince; to establish by testimony or argu- 
meut; us, to make out a clear case. , 

“I dare engage to make it out, that they will have their full 
principal and interest at six per cent.“ — St. 

To afford; to furnish; to supply; to find; as, he hada 
difliculty to make out the money.— To fare ; as, he made 
out a capital dinner. — To make over, to convey; to 
transfer tho title of; to alienate; as, to make over a 
property by deed of gitt. 

Age and youth cannot be made over.” — Collier. 

To make sail. (Nant.) To set an additional quan- 
tity of i. - IT make sternway, to move with the stern 
foremost. 

To make strange, to scruple; to cavil; to raire objec- 
tion to.— To muke suit to, to court; to curry tavor with. 
— To make sure of, to consider as certain, 

“ They made us sure of health and life, as if both of them were 
at their disposal.“ — Dryden. 

To secure to one’s possession. 

“ Make sure of this day and bang to-morrow.” — Dryden. 

To make up, to collect or bring together into a sum, 
mass, or volume; as, to make up a package, to muke up 
a betting-book. 

“ How will the farmer be able to make up his rent to- day?“ Locke. 
To reconcile; to compose. 
“ | knew when seven justices could not make up a quarrel.” Shaks, 
—To supply a deficiency or want; as, we required ten 
dollars to make up the difference. — To repair; to re- 
construct; as, to make up n hedge. — To compuse, as in- 
gredients, parts, or quantities. 
Harlequin's part is made up of blunders and absurdities.” 
Addison, 
To shape, mould, or fabricate; as, “a medicine com- 
monly made up in pills.” (Arbuthnot.) — To adjust; to 
settle; to arrange with a view to establishment or set- 
tlement; as, to make up accounts. — To bring to com- 
pletion; to determine conclusively; to accomplish ; as, 
to make up a match, to make up one’s mind. — To make 
water, to urinate; to piss. — ( Naut.) To leak; as, the 
ship made water. — To make way, to advance: to get 
ahead: to progress. — To clear the way; to open a path 
or passage, — To make words, to add or multiply words. 

(Note. Make is a word used with so much latitude, 
that its complete extent is not easily comprehended, 
nor are all its attennated and fugitive meanings easily 
caught and retained. The original sense, involving 
either formation or production, may be traced through 
all its various modes of application.) 

Make, v.n. To tend; to move; to proceed; to go;— 
preceding at or toward; as, he made toward home. 
“ The bull... making at him with a furious bound.“ — Dryden. 

—To contribute; to have effect; to operate as n canse, | 
proof, or argument; as, this testimony makes no mate- 
rial change. 

—To augment; to increase; to accrue; to add to. 
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To make against, to tend to harm or disadvantage; to 
produce a bad effect; as, this proceeding makes against 
my plans.— To make as vf, to preteud that; to assume 
that; to mike appear that. 

it eis the unanimous opinion of your friends, that you make 
as if you hanged yourself, ' -- Arbuthnot. 

To make away with, to destroy; to kill; to remove out 
of the way, — To make bold, to venture; to dare; to risk; 
to take liberty; to presume; as, to make bold to ques- 
tion a man's veracity, — To make for, to favor; to in- 
cline to profit or advantage; as, competition between 
rival tradesmen makes for the benefit of the public. 
To tend or move toward; to direct a course or way 
toward; us, the ship being in distress made for è port. 
— To make out, to accomplish; to be finally successful ; 
as, he makes out to live sumehow. — To make up, to com- 
pose; to combine for a purpose; as, let us made vp a 
rubber at whist. — To draw nigh; to approach; as, he 
impudently made up to the lndy.—To become amic 
ble; to cause to be reconciled; as, making up a di 
greement. — To make up for, to compensate; to ator 
to set instead of; to furnish by an equivalent; as, noth- 
ing can make up his loss to her.— To make up with, to 
adjust differences or dissensions with ; to become triendly 
to; as, he has made up with his wile. — To make with, 
to concur, agree, or coincide with; to join issue with. 
“Antiquity... making with that which law doth ee 
looker. 

Make, n. Constitution of bodily parts; form; shape; 
structure; build; construction; texture. 

t Delights of a nobler make and nature, which antedate Immo- 
tality." — Glanville. 

Make’-bate, n. 
a mischief-maker. 
“Make-bates intlame mall quarrels by a thousand stories." — Swift. 

Make’-believe, n. A sham; a mere pretext or pre- 
tence; an act of simulation. 

Mak ‘ee, in Jwa, a township of Allamakee co. 

Make'less, a. Without a make. — Saks. 

Make’peace, u. A peacemaker; one who reconciles 
antagonists, opponents, or persons at loggerheads. 

“To become a make-peace shall become my age. — Shaks. 

Mak’er, n. One who makes, forms, constructs, shapes, 
montlds, or builds; a manufacturer; a fabricator; an 
frequently, the Creator of all things. 

Law.) He who makes or sigus a promissory note. 

Make’shift, n. That which serves a turn; an expe 
dient adopted to serve a present purpose or object; a 
temporary substitute. 

Make’-up, n. Effective appearance; costume; para- 
phernalia; as, an actor's make-up. 

Make’-weight, (-widt.) n. That which is thrown into 
a scale to make weight; that which contributes to 
something not sufficient of itself; anything added to 
supply a deficiency. 

“ The glimmering light of make weight candle. *— Philips. 

Mn Kl. n. (Zbl.) Same as Lemur, q. v. 

Mnk'ing. n. Act of forming, causing, or constituting; 
fabrication; construction; workmanship; as, a trouble 
of one’s own making. — Composition; structure; ar- 
rangement. 

Mak’'ing-iron, n. 
ishing-tool. 

Making „ n. Act of becoming reconciled ; act of 
adjusting differences or dissensious; as, a making-up 
of an old quarrel. 

—Act or operation of causing distilled liquors to become 
of that degree of strength called proof, 

(Print.) The operation of forming columns of type 


A breeder of quarrels or dissensions ; 


(Ship-building.) A caulker's fin- 


into pages. 

Man' ko, a town of Hungary, on the Maros, 16 m. E.8.E 
of Szegedin ; pop. 25,59 

Makoqueta, 13 re’ta,) in Inna, a river rising in 
Fayette co., and flowing S. E., enters the Mississippi 
River from Jackson co. 

—A village and township of Jackson co., abt. 60 m. N. E. 
by E. of Iowa City. 

Mal, Male. [Fr., trom Lat. marvs. ill.) A prefix em- 
ployed in composition, indicative of ill or evil; as, mal- 
formation, malevolent. 

Mala, (ma‘la,) a river of Peru, flowing into the Pacific 
Ocean at Porto-Mala, abt. 50 m. S. S. E. of Lima, 

Mala, a decayed town of Peru, on the above river, abt. 
4m. from its mouth, and 48 8.E. of Lima. 

Ma Ia, (Pun’ta,) in S. America. See PUNTA Mata. 

Malabar. a province of Hindostan, province of Mad- 
Tas, extending between Lat. 100 11“ and 12° 15’ N., Lon. 
750 10 and 76° 50’ E. It is bonnded N. by the province 
of Canara, S. by Cochin, E by a chain of lofty moun- 
tains denominated the W. Ghauts, and W. by the N. In- 
dian Ocean. Area, 6,262 sq. m. Drese. The country 
consists mostly of undulating hills, except on the W., 
which is flat. Nearly all of the rivers have a W. course. 
The chief are, the Cochin, the Beypoor, Baliatam, and 
Ponany. The soil on the coast is sandy, but well adupt- 
ed for the culture of cocoanuts, plantain, pepper, cof- 
fee, the sweet potato, and other furinaceous roots and 
vegetables. In the interior the soil is of the red kind 
common in S. India, favorable for the production of rice. 
The rest of the surface, especially in the uplands, is 
chiefly covered with forests, among which the teak-tree 
is very prevalent, and an important source of wealth to 
the province, the teak of M. being considered superior 
to every other variety. Prod. Teak-timber, sandal- 
wood, cocoa-nuts. blick-pepper, tobacco, cotton, rice, 
ginger, coffee, and sugar. Min. Tron, and gold is also 
found in small quantities. Manuf. Coarse cotton cloth. 
coir, and oil from the cecoa-nut. The chief exports con- 
sist of the products of the cocoa-palm, also pepper, betel- 
nuts, and cloth. Chief tmons. Calicut, Tellichery, 
Cananore, and Penany. Pop. 1,140,916. 
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Malabar, a. (Grog.) Belonging or relating to the W. 
const of Hindostan, or to its people. 

Malacatune’, n. ( Bot.) Sume as MELOCOTON. 

Malac'en. British settlement on the W. coast of the 
Malay Peninsula, between Lat. 2 and 3° N., Lon. 102° 
and 103° E., having N.W. the territory of Sangalore, 
N.E. Rumbowe and Johole, S. E. Johore, S. W. the Straits 
of Malacca: arva, S76 sq.m. The surface is mostly un- 
dulating: the hills are covered with jungle, and the 
valleys are rendered swampy by the rain. Chief town. 
Malacca. Pop. 55,000. 

Mala: ca, the cap, of the above prov., at the mouth of the 
river of the same name, 100 m. N. W. of Singapore; Lat. 
214 N., Lon. 102 12“ E. M. was formerly a pluce of 
considerable trade, but owing to the superior advantages 
of Penang and Singapore, its comme has rapidly de- 
creased, and is now very limited. Pop. 12,000. 

Malacea. (Straits of.) a channel of the E. Seas, ex- 
tending from Lat. 1° to t N., Lon, 98° to 104° E., between 
the Malay Peninsula on the N.E. and the island of Su- 
matra on the S. W. Its length, N. W. to SE, may be 
estimated at about 520 m.: its breadth varies from 26 
m. opposite the Naning territory, to nearly 200 m. at 
its N. extremity. 

Malac’ca Cane, n. A clouded or mottled cane, ob- 
tained from a species of cane growing in Sumatra. 

Malachi, (Book of.) (mil'a-ki.)(Srip!.) The last of 
the canonical books of the Old Testament. The name 
denotes “ my angel,” or rather, “angel of Jehovah; ” and 
hence some have been led to the opinion that the anthor 
of the book was an angel; others hold that the word is 
not a proper name, but only an appellative, and ascribe 
its authorship to Ezra, Nehemiah, and others, At all 
events, nothing is known definitely concerning the 
author. That Malachi flourished after the time of 
Zechariah is evident from the fact that he is not men- 
tioned along with him in the book of Ezra; and, trom 
the contents of the book itself, he is judged to have 
been contemporary with Nehemiah, and therefore to 
have lived from about n. c. 420. The book is a con- 
nected prophetic discourse respecting the relation of 
Jehovah to his people, and may be divided into three 
parts: — 1. Setting forth the loving, fatherly, and merci- 
ful providence of God toward his covenant people, re- 
proving them for not honoring him as a father, and de- 
bouncing the priests for not teaching the people their 
duty (i. ii. 9); 2. censuring intermarriages of Jews with 
women of another country (ii. 10-16; 3. announe- 
ing the approach of the Messiah, “ the messenger of the 
covenant,” and of his forerunner, John the Baptist, 
under the name of Elijah, to purify the priests, and 
smite the land with a curse, unless there be repentance; 
declaring, also, the distinction that shall be finally made 
between the righteous and the wieked, and concluding 
with an impressive assurance of approaching salvation 
to those that feared God, and a solemn injunction to 
the people to observe the law of Moses while expecting 
the promised Messiah (ii. 17-iv. 6). The language of 

wants the fire and force of the earlier proph- 
ets, indicating clearly the decay of the prophetic spirit. 
The anthenticity of it is established by various allusions 
to it in the New Testament. 

Malachite, G-.) n. [Fr., from Gr. malaché, a 
mallow.] (Min.) A mineral chiefly fonnd in the Ural 
Mountains, in concretionary masses, consisting of car- 
bonate of copper. When cut and polished, it shows its 
structure in series of concentric circular markings of 

es of green, corresponding to the concre- 
It is much admired as an ornamental stone for 

ng purposes the fitting together of the circular 

kings affording much scope for artistic treatment. 
The amorphous and less regular masses form an impor- 
tant ore of copper. M. is also called velvet copper-ore. 

Malac’oderins, n. pl. (Gr. M. and derma, cn- 
ticle.} (Zoél.) The name of a tribe of Serricoru beetles, 
including these with a soft and flexible body. 

Malac’olite, a. (in.) A variety of PYROXENE, g. v. 

Malacol ogist, . One versed in malacology. 

Malacol ogy, n. [Fr. malacologie, from Gr. malakos, 
and Jogos. treatise.) The science which treats of the 
structuréand characteristics of molluscs, See MOLLUSCA. 

Malacopteryzg’ians, n. pl. [Gr. malukos, soft, and 
pterus, wing. ] (Zu An order of fishes, including those 
in which the ventrals are suspended to the under part 
of the abdomen, and behind the pectorals, without being 
attached to the bones of the shoulder. It contains the 
greatest part of the fresh-water fishes. 

Malacopterygious, (-«6p-ter-ij'i-us,) a. [Or. mala- 
kos, and pteryz, wing.) (Huil.) Pertaining to, or partak- 
ing of the nature of, the inalacopterygians. 

Maiacos teon, n. [Gr. malakes, and osteon, bone ] 
(Meda A sottness of the bones | Mollitirs ossium). A 
disease of the bones, wherein they can be bent without 
fracturing them, in consequence either of the inordinate 
absorption of the phosphate of lime, from which their 
natural solidity is derived, or else of this matter not 
being duly secreted and deposited in their bric. In 
rickets, the bones only yield and become distorted by 
slow degrees: but in the present disease they may beat 
once bent in any direction, The mollities ossium is rare, 
and its causes not well understood. All the cases of 
mollities ossium yet on record have proved fatal, and no 
means of cure are yet known. 

Malacos'tomous, a. Gr. malakos, und stoma, mouth.) 
Possessing soft, toothless jaws, us certain fishes. 

Malacos’tracans, n. pl. [Gr. malakos, and ostrakon, 
a hard shell.] (Zool.) An order of Crustaceans, includ- 


different: s 
tions. 


ing those which are covered with n crust softer than the 
shell of the Molluscs, but firmer than the covering of the 


Entomostrucans: as the crab, the lobster, &. 
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Malacostracol ogy. n. (Zul.) The science which 
relates to the Malacostracans. 

Malacos’tracous, a. (Zu.) Pertaining tothe Mala- 
Costracans, 

Mal/ade City, in Idaho, a post-village, cap. of Oneida 
co., about 34> m. E. of Boise City; pop. abont 600, 

Maladjust’‘ment, n. (Lat. maiz, badly, ill, wrongly, 
from malus, evH.) An evil or wrong adjustment. 

Maladministra‘tion, MALEADMINISTRA'TION, 2. 
Bad or faulty administration; bad management of 
public affairs; vicious or defective conduct in adminis- 
tration. 

Maladroit’,a. [Fr.] Clumsy; inexpert: awkward; 
unskilful; unready; of a quality or character the oppo- 
site of adroitness; as, a maladrott proceeding. 

Maladroit ly, adv. In a maladroit or unskilful 
manner. 

Maladroit'ness. n. State or quality of being mala- 
droit; want of skill, expertness, or readiness; awkward- 
ness; clumsiness. 

Malady, n. [Fr. maladie; It. malattia, from Lat. mu- 
lum, anything bad] Any sickness or disease of the hu- 
man body; a lingering or deep-seated disorder; indis- 
position, or distemper. — Moral disorder or corruption, 
or defect of the mind of understauding ; depravity ul the 
heart. 

Mala fides, (mi'ld fi'deez.) Lat., bad faith.] (Law.) 
The opposite of bona fides, or good faith,—Questious of 
bad faith must be referred to a jury. 

Malaga, a seaport-town of Spain, cap. of a prov. of same 
name, on the Mediterranean, 68 m. N E. of Gibraltar, 
and 254 S. W. of Madrid; Lat. 369435” N., Lon. 4° 26’ E 
The town is commanded by an old Moorish fortress, 
called the Gibralfaro, and is of circular form, surrounded 
by a double wall, with a number of stately towers. The 
city is of Moorish construction, and combines a number 
of contrivances tor mitigating the extremes of heat, and 
for enjoying the tranquillity of retirement. The streets 
are narrow, the houses are large, and, in general, each 
has a court into which the windows open. The public 
buildings are obscured by private houses, aud the city 
does uot even contain a good square, The harbor of 
Malaga is capable of containing about 450 merchant- 
vessels. A fine mole, of 700 yards in length, runs out 
into the sea, and two smaller ones have been subse- 
quently built. The rivers Guadalmedina and Guadal- 
Jorco discharge their waters at this p into the ocean. 
The chief exports are fruit and w Manuf. livens, 
woollens, sailcloth, paper, rope, leather, and p- 
Malaga was founded by the Phænicians. It fell into 
the hands of the Moors in 714, and was not wrested from 
them until 1487, when Ferdinand the Catholic took it. Tn 
1810 it was taken by the French, and remained in their 
possession till the year 1812. Pop. (1878) 112,854. 

Malaga, in Olo, a post-village and township of Wood- 
bury co., about 110 miles E. by S. of Columbus; pop. of 
township abont 2,500, 

Malaga, in New Jersey, a post-village of Gloucester co., 
about 20 m. S. S. E. of Woodbury. 

Mala’gasy, n. A native of Madagascar. 

Malaga Wine. A well-known, sweet Muscatel wine, 
grown on the heights in the vicinity of the town of 
Malaga, and the richest of which are called Mountain 
and Lacrimas, 

Malagri’da, Gvnrirt, an Italian Jesuit and mission- 
ary to Brazil, born 1581. He was accused of conspiring 
against the king of Portugal, and finally condemned 
by the Inquisition as a heretic, and burnt alive in 1761. 
M. laid claim to visions, and published The Life of St. 
Anne, composed with the assistance of the Blessed Virgin 
and her Most Holy Son. 

Mala in se. [Lat., evils in themselves.] (Law.) Mur- 
der, perjury, robbery, &c., are wrongs of the vos; 
while treason, forgery, &c., are mala prohilata, i.e, not 
wrongs of themselves, but prohibited by human laws. 

Malam bo Bark, See CROTON. 

Mal‘anders, Mallenders, n. pl. [From It. mal- 
andare, to go badly.) (Furriery.) A dry scab or sourly 
eruption found on the pastern of a horse, See SALLENDERS. 

Malapert, a. [Lat. mal, and Eng. pert, d. v.] Pert or 
quick to an evil excess; saucy; quick, with impudence; 
sprightly, without respect, decency, or decorum; bold; 
forward; impudent. 

* I must bave an ounce or two of this malapert blood from 
you."—Shuks. 

—n. A pert, sancy, ill-tongued person. 

Malapertly, adv. In a pert, saucy, or malapert man- 
ner; with cool impudence, 

Malapertness, u. Condition or quality of being mal- 
apert; impudent pertuess or forwardness > sanciness: 
sprightliness of reply, without decency; cool, lively 
impudence. 

Mala praxis, (prīksis) [Lat] (Law) Bad or 
unskilful practice. If the health of an individual be 
injured by the unskilful or negligent condact of a physi- 
cian, surgeon, or apothecary, an action for compensation 
may be sustained. 

Malapropos, (mäl-ŭp-r-põ') a. Fr. 
Unseasonably ; unfitly: nnsnitably; unlmppily. 

Malopterulrus. o. Gr. maluko: sott, piem, wing, 
and oura, tail.) (Zodl.) A genus of fishes, family Situ- 
RIDE, J. v. 

Ma lar, n. (Anat.) The bone which in man forms the 
prominence of the cheek. 

—a. (Fr. mabnra, from Lat. mala, cheek.) Relating, or 
belonging to the cheek, or to the malar bone. 

Malaria, (mee. n. It. mala aria, bad air.} 
(Med.) A term now generally used to designate a cer- 
tain eſfluvium or emanation from marshy ground — the 
word miasm being used in the same sense, but with the 


See APROPOS.) 


adjunct of marsh, miasma, or min, by itsell, denoting 
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simply contagion. This poison is not cognizable by the 
senses, nor can it be detected by chemical tests. It is 
known only by its effects upon the syster The obser- 
vation of centuries, however, has rendered us well ace 
quainted with the effects of this subtle poison. Marshes, 
whether salt or fresh, are prolific sources of malaria, 
especially in a certain stage of the drying process, under 
a hot sun. But this poison is the product also of vari- 
ous sorts of soil, as wet meadows, grounds ulternately 
flooded and drained, the mud Jett by the retiring tide in 
seaports and astuaries, bar ts covered with low and dense 
brushwood, or with reeds and grass, a country nearly 
cleared of its wood,—all these, particularly in warm 
climates, are fertile sources of malaria. The concur- 
rence of vegetable matter susceptible of decay, of mois- 
ture, either on the surface or a short distance below it, 
and of a certain elevation of temperature, is necessary 
for its evolution; and of these, long-coptinued heat has 
the greatest influence in increasing the intensity of the 
poison. Comparatively harmless in the northern parts 
of the temperate zone. it becomes malignant and deadly 
in places equally favorable to its production just in pro- 
portion to the increase in he mean annual temperature. 
It is not necessary that the amount of vegetable matter 
be Brent, or its growth recent, since malarivus diseases 
are often caused by the drainage of ponds and lakes; 
neither is the quantity of water required to be linge for 
the generation of malaria. In tropical countries, it is 
remarked that th» evolution of malaria commences im- 
mediately on the falling of the rain; and the sickness 
abates as the ground gets thoroughly wetted. A marsh 
completely covered with water is innocuous. It is only 
When the moisture is being dried up under a hot sun 
that it becomes pestilential. In the case of inundations, 
it is at their subsidence that sickness prevails. It 
of seems to bea rule without exception, that in climates 
high temperature the only condition indispensable to the 
production of the marsh-poison on all surfaces capable 
of absorption is the paucity of water where it had previ- 
ously recently abounded. Heat is the agent most active in 
the production of malaria, in all soils and situations ca- 
pable ot engendering it; hence, in this country, even the 
milder forms of malarious diseases are rarely seen before 
the vernal or after the autumnal equinox ; and wherever 
they exist, their prevalence is terminated by the cold of 
winter. It has often been observed that a summer of un- 
usual warmth, especially if occurring after a wet spring, 
causes intermittent and remittent fevers to reappear in 
districts whence they had long been banished by the 
improvement of agriculture. Asa general rule, malaria 
is more pernicions in proportion to the proximity to its 
source; but to this rule there are various exceptions, 
Places at some distance, especially if situated upon an 
eminence, are sometimes affected with the same, if not 
greater intensity, than places in the vicinity. The dis- 
tance to which many emanations may extend by gradual 
difusion has been calculated to be 1.400 to 1,600 fret in 
elevation, and from 600 to 1,000 feet in an horizontal 
direction; and these limits, it is said, cannot be exceeded 
in Euro but in equatorial regions the activity of the 
poison greater, and in the West Indies, vessels 9,000 
feet from the marshy coast have felt the effects of its 
baneful influence But when winds are in operation, 
the extent tu which the poison may be transported is 
unknown; but instances are recorded of its being con- 
veyed three or four miles. Though malaria is princi- 
pally owing to heat, it is not in the hottest part of he 
day that its influence is most pernicious, but in the 
evening or night. Besides the more familiar effects of 
malaria, intermittent and remittent fevers, there area 
number of organic affections of the spleen, liver, stomach, 
intestines, and mesenteric glands, also dropsy, palsy, 
apoplexy, and idiocy, that are traced to its long-con- 
tinued application, while cholera, dysentery, and diar- 
rhea are referred to its more brief agency. Natives of 
marshy districts, who constantly reside in them, have 
their whole bodily and mental constitution contami- 
nated by the poison which they inhale. Their aspect 
is sallow and prematurely senile, their muscles flaccid, 
hair lank, stature stunted, and their intellectnal and 
moral character low and degraded, The progress of 
civilization and of agriculture is the principal means in 
diminishing the domain of malaria. 

Mala’rial, Mala rious, u. Relating or pertaining 
to, or infected hx, malaria, 

Ma'Inte, n. [From Lat. malum, apple.) (em.) A salt 
formed of malic acid and a base, 

Malatesta, Malatesti, Lords of Rimini, (mat-a- 
tais'ta,) a great Italian family during the Middle Ages, 
and the head of the Guelph party at Rimini. The tragedy 
which occurred in the household of one of this family 
forms one of the finest episodes in Dante's Inferno.“ 
After being despoiled of their possessions by Pope 
Clemeut WII. in 1528, the fanuly recired to Venice, and 
their names were afterwards recorded in the annals ot 
that republic. 

Malaxa'tion, n. [Lat. malazatio.] Act of kneading, 
or moistening aud softening. — Operation of kneading 
ingredients into a paste for pills or plasters. 

Malay Archipelago. See AKCHIPELAGO ( EASTERN). 

Malay Peninsula. mo-/ai’,) a long, narrow territory, 
forming the most S portion of Continental Asia, and 
the S.E. portion of Further India; Lat. bet. 19 and 139 N., 
Lon. between 98° and 104° H. The isthmus of Kraw 
connects it on the N. with Siam; on the E. it has the 
Gulf of Siam, and on the S. and W. the Straits of 
Malacca, Area, 45,000 sq. m. It is traversed through 
its centre by a chain of mountains rising between 
3,000 and 6,000 feet above the sea. Numerous rivers 
descend to either const, forming in their course marshes 
and lakes, some of which are of considerable size. 
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Between the monntains and the coast, the surface is nn- 
dulating, covered by dense forests, or fertile plains, the 
latter being more frequent towards the N. Theclimate 
is remarkable for its continual moisture to which the 

rpetual verdure of the peninsula is mainly owing. 

vod, Fine timber, areca, bamboos, sago, coffee, sugar, 
cloves, indigo, &c. Min. Tin, granite, porphyry, and 
limestone. The trade is principally with the British 
and Dutch settlements in the East, Siam, China, and the 
adjacent parts of the E. Archipelago. The articles of 
export are tin, gold-dust, spices, timber, and an immense 
wiriety of fruits; the imports are opium, salt, cotton 
cloth, and some European manufactures, The northern 
portion of the M. P. is subject to the kings of Siam; the 
central portion is under the government of a number 
of independent chiefs tributary to the Siamese. On the 
east, of the remaining portion of the centre, the penin- 
sula is divided into the kingdoms of Calantan and Trin- 
gano, and on the west the state of Quedah. The southern 
extremity, as well as the portions east and west, are 
divided into the British colony of Malacca and several 
petty states under British protection. Estimated pop. 
300,000. 

Malay’an, a. (Geog.) Belonging to Malacca, or to the 
Malay archipelago and people. 

Malays’, n. pl. A nation of southern Asia, inhabiting 
the countries and islands between Hindostan and China, 
and one of the most civilized and warlike nations of 
modern Asia. The Malayans are a bold, roving, and 
energetic race of people, strongly addicted to war, 
plunder, emigration, adventure, and . Their 
residences, whether on the Malayan peninsula or the 
larger islands, are always on the coast, driving the 
natives, who look on them with dread, wherever they 
colonize, from the sea-board, and in a measure shutting 
them up in the centre of the land, while in the smaller 
isles they have exterminated the original possessors. In 
the north of the Malay peninsula, they were mixed 
with the Siamese, and in other places where the natives 
are more numerous and resolute, with the Burmese and 
Celebese. Physically considered, the Malays are rather 
below the ordinary stature, well formed, but slight, and 
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with remarkably small wrists and ankles; tho face 
round, mouth large, teeth fine, jaw square, and promi- 
nent cheek-bones. The nose is short and small, but 
never flat; the eyes black, hair Jong, harsh, and shiny, 
and of a deep black, and the complexion tawny. They 
practise agriculture, have some knowledge of the me- 
chanical arts, and a limited acquaintance with medicine. 
They are the greatest boasters of all the Asiatic nations, 
talk incessantly of their truth and honor, and yet iu all 
the purposes of life are the most false, ferocious, and 
treacherous people alive; while the soft and musical lan- 

age in which they express their ideas—in these respects 

e most pleasing in Asia — makes their treachery seem 
more hateful from the gentle tones in which their sin- 
ister projects are clothed. The religion of the Malay- 
ans, though a mixture of Mahommedunism of the 
Soonnce sect, is the most tolerant and liberal of all 
the creeds and opinions of Asia. They never forgive an 
affront, but sooner or later take a crnel revenge. They 
live by plunder, and are naturally pirates, darting out 
from their back streams and hidden rivers in their 
manned upon any vessel that approaches too 
near their coast, or in fleets lying in wait on the open 
sea, for any rich prize on her homeward or outward 
De The Malay nation is supposed not to exceed 

000, 


Malay’sia. (Geog.) A name given to the Malay or 


Eastern Archipelago. 

Mal’chin, a town of N. Germany, in Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, 24 m. E.S.E. of Gustrow, Manuf. Chiefly 
weaving and tanning. Fop. 4,000. 

Malcolm. the name of four kings of Scotland, the first 


of which succeeded 943, and was killed in an insur-| Maleeonforma’tion, n. 
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rection, 958. =- The second reigned about 1003-1033. —|Male'content, Malecontent'ed, a. Same as 


The third, called St. Malcolm, son of Duncan, who Was 


murdered by Macbeth, recovered his throne 1047, and Malecontent'edly. adv. 
Malediction, (-dick’shun,) n. ¶ Lat. maledictio — male, 


was killed in battle with the English, 1093,— The fourth 
reigned 1153-1165. 

Malcolm, Sin Joux, a British military officer, diplo- 
matist and author, B. near Langholm, Scotland, 1709. 
He was governor of Bombay from 1827 to 1831; and is 
author of a History of Persia, A Sketch of the Sikhs, 
and other works relating to Indian affairs. D. 1533. 

Malcolm, in Mississippi, a post- villuge of Jefferson co., 
abt. 26 m. E. N. E. of Natchez. 

Malcolm, in Jwa, a post-township of Poweshiek 
county. 

Maleonſorma'tion, Maleconformation, n. 
Badness or imperfection of conformation or torm; dis- 
proportion, and want of symmetry of purts. 

Malcontent, Male’content, n. One who feels 
or expresses discontent; specifically, one who murmurs 
at or opposes the laws and administration; a discon- 
tented subject of a state or government. 

Malcontent, Malcontent’ed, a. Discontented 
with the Jaws or the administration of government; 
dissatisfied with executive or legislative rule; uneasy; 
unquiet; us,“ mutinous aud malecontented subjects.” 

Baem, 

Maleontent/edly, adv. Ina malcontented spirit or 
manner; with dissatisfaction and uneasiness. 

Malcontent/edness, n. Discontentedness; want 
of affection to, or confidence in, the laws or goverument ; 
dissatisfaction. 

"They would ascribe the laying down my paper to a spirit of 
malountentedness."” — Spectator. 

Mal'dah, a dist. of Hindostan, presidency of Bengal, 
between Lat. 24° 30’ and 25° 25’ N., Lon. between §7° 50’ 
and 85° 30’ E.; area, 1,000 sq. in. It is fertile and well- 
watered, and produces wheat, barley, rice, aud vil seeds. 

Top. 435,000. 

Maideghem, (mald’gem,) a town and parish of Bel- 
gium, in E. Flanders, 17 m. N. W. of Ghent. Manuf. 
Tobacco, cotton. printing, beer, and oil. 7%. 7.000. 

Mal den, in Illinois, a post-village of Bureau co, abt. 
16 m. S. W. of Mendota. 

Malden, in Massachusetts, a post-village and township 
of Middlesex co., abt. 5 m. N. of Boston. It contains 
extensive manufactories of boots, shoes, tin ware, &c. 
Pop. of township abt. 7,500. 

Malden, in New York, a post-village of Ulster co., on 
the Hudson River, abt. 42 m. below Albany. 

Malden Bridge, in New York, a post-village of Co- 
lumbia co., abt. 16 m. S. S. E. of Albany. 

Maldive Islands, a chain of islands in the Indian 
Ocean, between Lat. 0° 45’ and 7° 6’ N., Lon. 72° 48/ and 
78° 48’ E., abt. 300 m. from the S. E. coast of Hindostan. 
They are of coral formation, and divided into groups, 
separated by narrow channels, which form safe harbors 
for small vessels. They are seldom visited by Europe- 
ans, the climate being intensely hot and unhealthy. 
Prod. Millet, fruit, and poultry. The islands curry on a 
considerable trade with each other, and also with Hin- 
dostan and Sumatra. Pup. estimated at 200,000. — The 
principal island is Male, or Mohl, abt. 5 m. in circum- 
ference. It is the residence of the sultan, who pays an 
annual tribute to the British government at Ceylon. 
Pop. 2.000. 

Mal’don, a town of England, co. Essex, on the Chelmer, 
1444 m. S.W. of Colchester, and 37 E.N.E. of London. 
It carries on a considerable trade in coal, iron, chalk, 
and timber. Pup. 5,000. 

Maldonado, (mul-do-na'do,) a seaport-town of Uru- 
guay, on the N. E. shore of the Plata wstuary, abt. 60 m. 
E. of Montevideo. 

Male, prefiz. See MAL. 

Male, n. (0. Fr. masle; Fr. måle, from Lat. masculus, 
male, from mas, maris, a male.) Pertaining to the sex 
that begets young, and applied to animals of all kinds, 
us contradistinguished from the female, which conceives 
and gives birth; masculine; as, a male child, a male 
beast. — Characterized by, or pertaining to, qualities ap- 
plicable and appropriate to a masculine animal, ns 
strength, courage, hardiness ; — hence, best; superior: 
exalted; preéminent; as, “ male incense.” — Herrick. (x.) 

(Bot.) Pertaining to flowers which bear stamens, or 
organs of fecundation, but not pistils: staminate. 

Mule screw. (Mech.) That screw which is inserted 
into the grooves of the corresponding or female screw. 

Male-system, (Bot.) That division of a flower which 
is staminate. 8 

—n. A he-animal; one of the sex which procreates young; 
— opposed to female. 

Maleadministra’tion, n. 
TRATION, g. v. 

Male' branche, Nicol As, a celebrated French philos- 
opher, was B. at Puris, 1638; and at the age of 22, being 
determined to embrace the monastic life, was admitted 
into the congregation of the Oratory. His attention 
was first directed to metaphysics by perusing Descartes’ 
Treatise on Man, and he immediately became a devoted 


Sume as MALADMINIS- 


partisan of the Cartesian philosophy. His famous trea- 
tise On the Search after Truth, was first printed in 1673, 
and is principally distinguished by the maintenance of 
a mysterious union between God and the soul of man, 
and the doctrine that the human mind immediately per- 
ceives God, and sees all things in him. M. also wrote 
several other works, among which are a Treatise on Na- 
ture and Grace, Christian Conversations, and Dialogues 
on Metaphysics and Religion. He was highly venerated | 
for his elevated genins, and nothing could be more 
amiable and simple than his conversation and manners. 
D. 1715. 


See MALconFORMATION. 
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Malefac'tion, n. 


MALCONTENT, MALCONTENTED. 
See MALCONTENTEDLY. 


badly, ill, aud dictio, a speaking, from dico, dictum, to 
speak.) Denunciation of evil; execration; impreca- 
tion; a curse or cursing; anathema. 

„My lifelong time, the last, worst malediction.”—Sir P. Sidney. 


[From Lat. male, and facere, to 
make.) A criminal act or offence; a crime; a heinous 
misdeed. (k.) 

*“ Guilty creatures have proclaim’d their malefactions."” — Shaka, 


Malefac’tor, n. [Lat. male. and factor, a maker, a 


doer, from facio, to make, do, perpetrate.) One who 
commits a crime; a culprit; a felon; acriminal; a hei- 
nous Offender against the law. 


“Th’ unmanner'd malefactor is arralgn'd.“ — Dryden. 


Malefen’sance, n. (Law.) Same as MALFEASANCE, q. v. 
Male'-fern, n. 


(Bol.) The Aspidium #rliz-mos, a 


fern used in medicine as an anthelmintic. 


Maleficence, n. [Fr. malfaisance, from Lat. malifi- 


centia.) State or quality of being maleficent; malefi- 
cience; evil-doing. 

Maleficent, a. [Lat. maleficus.] Mischievous; com- 
mitting harm or evil. 

Maleficience, (-jish’ens,) n. The doing of wrong, evil, 
or mischief. 

Maleforma’tion,n. See MALTORMATION. 

Male’ic, a. [Fr. maléique. See Maric.) (Chem.) An 
ae resulting from the decomposition of malic acid by 

eat. 

Male’-odor, Male’-odour, n. See MAL-ODOR, 

Male’practice,n. Same as MALPRACTICE, g. v. 

Malesherbes, CHRETIEN GUILLAUME DE LaMoIGNoN 
De, an eminent French statesman, B. at Paris, 1721. He 
succeeded his father as president of the Court of Aids; 
besides which he had the superintendence of the press, 
in which office he acted with great lenity and justice. 
In 1771, on the abolition of the parliaments, M. was 
banished to his country-seat ; but he was recalled three 
years afterwards, reinstated as president, and made min- 
ister of stute, which post he soon resigned, and then 
went to Switzerland. In 1787 be was again called to 
the councils of his sovereign, Louis XVI., when he drew 
up two memoirs, On the Calamities af France, and the 
Means of Repairing Them ; but his advice was rejec 
and he retired to his country-house, where he employ 
himself in agricultural pursuits. He, however, hastened, 
of his own accord, to plead the cause of his sovereign, 
in 1792; and he was one of the last who took leave of 
him before his execution. This generous attachment to 
a fallen master excited the jealousy of the French rul- 
ers, and caused his destruction. Shortly after his re- 
turn home, his daughter, Madame de Rosambo, and her 
husband were arrested, and conducted to Paris; and 
his own arrest, with that of his grandchildren, soon fol- 
lowed. Almost his whole family were extirpated by the 
merciless proscription of his persecutors. A. was be- 
headed, April 22. 1792, aud bore his sufferings witha 
spirit worthy of his virtnous and honorable life. He 
was admitted to the Academy of Sciences in 1750, later 
to the Academy of Inscription, and in 1775 to the French 
Academy. He left several works on topics of the time, 
and on agriculture and natural history. 

Malesherbia’cer, n. pl. [In honor of Malesherbes, 
q. v.] The Crownwort family, a small order of plants, 
alliance Violales. Diaa. Polypetalous coronetted flowers, 
peryginous imbricated petals, stamens on the stalk of 
the ovary, single dorsal styles, seeds without arils, and 
leaves without stipules. They consist of herbaceous or 
somewhat shrubby plants, much resembling Pussifiora- 
cer. There are but two genera, Malesherbia, and G. 
pleura, which include four species, all natives of Chili 
and Pern. 

Male’treat, v. a. Same as MALTREAT, 7. v. 

Malevolence, n. [{ Lat. malerolentia.] State or quality 
of being malevolent; active personal hatred; evil dis- 
position toward another; proneness of inclination to in- 
flict injury; enmity of heart; malignity; malicious 
cruelty. 

Malev’olent, a. [Lat. malevolens — male, ill, and 
volens, willing, from volo, to will, to be willing.) III- 
disposed ; having an evil disposition toward another or 
others; wishing evil to others, or disposed to injure 
others ; evil-minded; malicious ; itetul; malignant; 
malicious; hostile; unpropitions; bringing calamity. 

Malev’olently, adv. Malicnantly; with ill-will or 
enmity; in a malevolent spirit or manner; with the 
wish or intention to injure or afflict. 

Malexecu’tion, n. Bad or imperfect execution; evil 
or wrong administration. 

Malfeasance, Malefeasance, (Jeans,) n. [Fr. 
malfaisance.) (Luo. ) The unjust performance of some 
act which the party had no right, or which he had con- 
tracted not to do. 


Malſorma'tion, (seldom written maleformatinn,) 


n. [Lat. mal, and Eng. formation. See Form.) Any 
deviation from the natural formation of the body, 
which may either consist in a deficiency or a redun- 
dancy of parts, The deficiencies are sometimes very 
extraordinary, children being occasionally born with- 
out hands or feet, and even arms and legs; cases have 
occurred where the heart itself has been found to be 
absent; the head, also, is very frequently found mal- 
formed in a singular manner, and sometimes of such an 
immense size us to prevent its delivery, unless reduced 
by surgical means. It would take up too much space 
to give even a list of the malformations occasionally 
met with in practice, and would be of little or no use 
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to the reader if given; it will be sufficient if we refer 
to a few of the most general disfigurements. Those 
connected with the spine arise from a deficiency iu 
some part of the column, caused by the absorption of 
the cartilages or the spinous process of one or more of 
the vertebral bones, or the entire absence of one of the 
vertebrw. Such a malformation may occur in the bones 
of the neck (cervical vertebrae); between the shoulders 
(dorsal vertebræ); at the loins (the lumbar), or at the 
bottom of the spinal colum (the sacrum), a soft tumor 
filling up the cavity left; this tumor, on whatever part 
of the spine formed, is called a spina bifida, a disease 
that may result in a distorted spine, and the elevating 
of one shoulder higher than the other. A by no means 
untrequent malformation is au imperforated anus, while | 
in both male and female infants the urinary passage | 
Tiny be equally closed; on this account the surgeon 
should always satisfy himself that both passages are 
open before yielding up the infant to the nurse, or at 
teast before taking his leave. The malformations re- 
sulting from a redundancy or superfluity of parts are 
most frequently met with in the torm of five fingers or 
toes on either of the hands or feet, a second cartilage to 
the ear, or a rudimentary hand. Such malformations 
should be removed as early as possible. The disfigure- 
ments arising from moles, warts, and excrescences, will 
be referred to under MotHer’s Marks. For the maltor- 
mations of the feet met with under so many forms of 
club-foot, modern science has in many instances found u 
remedy in the orthopedic treatment, See ORTHOPÆDY. 

Malyoo’zaree, n. In Hindostan, lund liable to as- 
sessment. 

Malherbe, Francots bx. a French poet, B. at Cuen, abt. 
1555: bore arms in the troops of the League, was pen- 
sioned by Henry IV., and D. in 1628. His works consist 
of paraphrases on the Psalms, sonnets, odes, and epi- 
grams. He also translated some of Seneca’s letters; 
and may be considered as one of the first who gave to 
French poetry its polish and regularity. 

Malheur, (ai-oor’,) in Oregon, a river rising in Lake 

lanilles, in the S. E. part of the State, and flowing 
E. into Snake River. 

Malibran, Maria Fuel, one of the most highly 
gitted vocal performers of modern times, was the eldest 
daughter of Manuel Garcia, a Spanish tenor singer, and 
was born in Paris, 1508. She made her début in 1825 at 
the opera in London, and the following year went to 
New York, where she married M. Malibran, a French 
banker, from whom she was divorced Ly the French 
courts in 1838, and shortly after married the celebrated 
violinist, M. de Beriot. She died the same year, during 
her engagement at the Musical Festival in Mauchester, 
regretted by all classes both for her fine endowments 
and her generous disposition. 

Malice Acid, (mai'lik,) n. [Lat. malum, an apple.) 
(Cem) A vegetable acid found abundantly in most 
acidulous fruits, especially in unripe apples, gooseber- 
ries, and currants. The footstalks of the ordinary gar- 
den rhubarb also furnish large quantities of it; but it 
is most usually obtained from the berries of the moun- 
tain-ash. To prepare it, the juice of berries of the ash, 


or the footstalks of the garden rhubarb, are neutralized 
with milk of lime, a quantity of chloride of calcium 
being also added, to decompose the malate of potash 
that is always present. Tbe liquid, which contains bi- 
malate of lime, is filtered and boiled for several hours, 
until neutral malate of lime separates as an insoluble 
powder. The malate of lime is washed with water, and 
added to dilute nitric acid until it ceases to be dis- 
solved. The liquid thus obtained is filtered and set aside 
to crystallize; well-defined crystals of bimalate of lime 
being formed. The solution of the bimalate is then de- 
composed with acetate of lead, and the resulting malate 
of lead with sulphuric acid. The syrupy solution of 

malic acid being set aside, deposits radiated masses of 

crystals, composed of four- and six-sided prisms. deli- 

quescent in moist air. Malic acid is dibasic, exhibiting 
a strong tendency to form acid salts. The bimalate of 

ammonia and bimalate of lime may be obtained in large 
woll-defined crystals. The only use to which malic acid 

has yet been applied is in the manufacture of succinic 
acid by the fermentation of neutral malate of lime. 
Impure malate of iron has also been used in medicine. 
Malic acid appears to exist under two modifications, one 
of which exercises an influence on a ray of polarized 
light, the other being destitute of any such action. 
Form, 2HO.CyH4O3. 

Ma ‘lic, a. ter. malique, from Lat. malum, apple.) 
(Chem.) Expressed from the juice of apples; belonging 
to apples ; as, malic acid. 

Malice, (mal’is,) n. [Fr.; It. malizia; Lat. malitia, 
from malus, evil.) Ill-will; grudge; spleen; spite; 
rancor: pique; extreme enmity of heart; depraved dis- 
position to injure, afflict, or annoy others without 
eause; unprovoked malignity. 

(Criminal Law.) In its common acceptation, M. im- 
plies a desire of revenge, a settled anger against a par- 
ticular person; but in its legal sense, it implies little, 
if anytbing, more than merely without just cause or 
excuse. In murder, it is malice which makes the crime, 
and the words ex malitia præcognitata (of malice afore- 
thought, or malice prepense) are necessary to an indict- 
ment of murder. M. prepense is either express or im- 
plied: express, when the design is evidenced by exter- 
nul circumstanees, or even if, upon a sudden provocation, 
one beats another in a cruel and unusual manner, 80 
that he dies, even though he did not intend his death; 
implied, as where a man wilfully poisons avother, or a 
man kille another suddenly without any, or without a 


considerable provocation. Lo general, all homicide is 


malicious, and thus murder; unless justified by com- Mal'leable, a. (Fr. malleable, from Lat. malleus, a 
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mand or permission of the Jaw, excused on account of | 
accident or self-preservation, or alleviated into mau- 
slaughter by extenuating circumstances, the burden of | 
proving any of these to the satistaction of the court and 
jury being incumbent upon the prisoner. 

Malicho, n. [Sp. maliecho.| Mischief. (n.) 

Malicious, (-lish’us,) a. [Fr. malicieux; Lat. mali- 
tiosus, from malitia.) Full of malice; exercising or 
exhibiting malice; rancurous; malignant; spiteful; 
harboring ill-will or enmity without provocation tualev- 
olent; as, a malicious tue, a malicious lie. — Proceeding 
trom, or actuated by, ill-will, rancor, or spleen; dictated | 
by malice or malignity; as, a malicious proceeding, a 
malicious story. 

Mali’ciously, adv. In a malicious or malign man- 
ner; with extreme rancor, enmity, or ill-will; with 
deliberate intention to annoy or injure. 

Mali’‘ciousness, n. Quility of being malicious; ex- 
treme rancor, enmity ll-will; active disposition to 
annoy or injure; malignity ; spleen. 

Malign, (-(in’,) a. [Fr. malin, feim. maligne; Lat. ma- 
lignus, for maligenus — malus, evil, aud genus, nature, | 
kind.) Having an evil or malicious disposition toward | 
others; harboring violent ill-will, rancor, or enmity; | 
malignant ;— opposed to benign; as, “the malign 
spirits.” (Bucon.) — Unfavorable; unpropitious; inau- 
spicious ; having a tendency to harm or injure; as, 
malign aspect of the planets. — Malignant; infections ;' 
as, a malign ulcer. — Bacon. 

u. 4. [I., Lat, maligno, trom malignus. See the adjec- 
tive.] To traduce; to vilify; to asperse ; to libel; tu de- 
fume; to utter great evil of. 

To be maligned standing, and to be despised falling.” — South. 

Malig’nance, Malig' nancy. n. State or quality 
of being malignant; extreme inalevoleuce; rancor, 
enmity; bitter malice. 

— Unfavorableness; unpropitionsness. 

The malignancy of my fate might distemper yours.“ — Shaks. 
(Med.) Virulence; tendency tou fatal issue; the ma- 
lignancy of a fever. 

Malig’nant, a. [Lat. malignans, from maligno— 
malignus.} Malicious ; having extreme malevolence, 
rancor, or enmity; bent on evil; intending or effecting 
malignancy. 

Jo good malignant, to bad men benign. — Milton. 

—Unpropitious; exerting peruicions influence; imimical 
to life. 


“ O malignant and ill-boding stars!" — Shaks. 
(Med.) Applied to certain diseases when they assume 
a grave and dangerous character, such as the worst form 
of typhus, or typhus graviur, or malignant typhus; 
cynunche maligna, maliguaut sore-throat; and some 
other diseases. 

—a. A man of extreme enmity, or malevolent intentions. 

(Eng. Hist.) A term of reproach applied by the Puri- 
tans to the Royalists during the Civil War; a cavalier. 

Malig’nantly, adv. Maliciously; rancorously ; with 
bitter spleen, or extreme malevolence.— With perni- 
cious influence; mischievously. 

Maligner, (ma-lin’er,) n. One who maligns, traduces, 
vilifivs, or defames. 

Malig/nity, n. [Fr. malignité; Lat. malignitas, from 
malignus. See MALion.) Quality of being malign ; ex- 
treme enmity, or evil disposition of heart toward au- 
other without provocation, or with baseness of heart; 
active malevolence; bitter raucor; maliciousness. — 
Destructive tendency ; virulence; pernicious quality. 

“ There is an invincible malignity in his disease.” -- Hayward, 

—Extreme sinfulness ; heinousness; as, “the high malig- 
nity of fraud.” — South. 

Mal in, a village of Ireland, co. Donegal, abt. 10 m. N. 
by E. of Londonderry. 

Malines, a town of Belgium. See MECHLIN. 

Malin Head, a promontory and signal tower of Ire- 
land, co. Donegal; Lat. 55° 22’ N., Lon. 7° W W. 

Malinger, (-/In‘jer,) v. n. Fr. malingre, weakly.) ( Mil.) 
To feigu sickness, or to prolong disease, in order to 
avoid duty; to sham illness, 

Malin'gerer, n. (M:.) A soldier who makes a pre- 
tence of being sick to shirk duty. 

Malin’gery, n. (Mil.) A feigning of sickness, or pro- 
longation of disease, in order to avoid duty. 

Malison, (mal’i-zn,) n. [O. F. See MALEDICTION.] Male- 
diction; execration; imprecation ; curse; ban. 

“ God's malison on his head who this galnsays. — Sir W. Scott. 

Malkin, Mau'kin, (maw’kin,)n. [For Mal, from 
Mary, and term. kin.) A mop for sweeping ovens; hence, 
a dirty wench ; a drab. 

Mall, (mawi,) n. [Fr. mail; It. and Sp. maglio; Lat. 
malleus, hammer; probably akin to Heb. halam, Sansk. 
mi, to strike, to beat.) A large, heavy, wooden beetle; a 
maul; an instrument for driving anything with force. 

—v. a. To beat with a mall, or with something heavy; to 
pound; to bruise; to batter; to maul. $ 

Mall. n. [See Patt MALL.) A public walk; a boulevard; 
a level shaded with trees; as, the Mall, St. James’ Park, 
London. — A court; a place for pleading; as, “ diets aud 
malls.” — Dean Milman. s 

Mallard, n. [Fr. malart | A drake. 

(Z ul.) The common wild duck. See ANAS. 

Malleability, n. Fr. malléabilité: from Lat. mal- 
leus, a hammer.] ( Physics.) A property possessed by 
some bodies, especially metals, which renders them 
capable of being beaten out with the hammer or con- 
verted into plates between rollers. Gold is extremely 
malleable; it can be beaten 1,200 times thinner than 
ordinary writing-paper. Iron has been rolled into 
sheets the 2-500th of an inch in thickness, and n square 
iuch of the leaf only weighed three-quarters of a grain. 
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hammer.] ( Metall.) Capable of being spread by heating 
or by rolling; reducible to a laminated form by ham- 
mering ; — said of certain metals. 

Mal leableness, n. Same as MALLEABILITY. 

Mallen' cer. n. pl. [From MALLEUS, 9. 1 (Zoõl.) A 
family of lamellibrunchinte melluses, regarded by many 
as asub-family of Aviculidæ, and of which the typical 
genus, Mulleus, is remurkable—in an adult state — for 
the elongation of the ears of the shell, the other part of 
which at the sume time assumes a curiously elongated, 
wavy, or crumpled form. The shell thus acquires the 
name of Hammer Shell. The species are natives of the 
East and West Indies, and of the South Seas. 

Mal lente. v. a. [From L. Lat. malleare.] To hammer; 
to flutten or spread by beating. 

Mallea'tion, n. (IL. Lat. malleatio.] The act of ham- 
mering into a plate or leaf, or metal; expansion by 
beating. 

Mallemock, Mal“lemoke, n. (Zodl.) Same as 
MOLLEMOKE. 

Mal'lenders, n. pl. (Farriery.) See MALANDERS. 

Malleo'lar, d. [Lat. malleolus.) (A vat.) Belonging, or 
having reference, to the ankle, 

Mallet, n. Fr. muilet, dim. of mail; Lat. malleus, ham- 
mer.] A wooden hammer, club, or instrument for beat- 
ing, or for driving chisels, pins, &c. 

Mallett Creek, in Ohio,a post-village of Medina co., 
abt. 115 m. NN. E. of Columbus 

Malleus, n. [Lat., hammer.] (Anat.) One of the small 
bones of the internal ear, attached to the membrana 
tympani, somewhat in shape resembling a hammer. 

( Zoi.) See MLK ACX. 

Mallicol lo. an island of the New Hebrides group, 
in the S Pacific Ocean, in Lat. 16° 25’ 20” N., Lon. 1678 
57’ 23” E. Area, 600 sq. m. 

Mallor’ca, an island of the Mediteranean. See MAJORCA. 

Mallorquine, (midl-lor-keen,) n. and a. (Geog.) Bee 
MAJORCAN, g. v. 

Mallory, in %, a township of Clayton co. ; pop. 1,037. 

Mallorysville, in Georgia, a post-village of Wilks 
co., abt. 76 m. N. N. E. of Milledgeville. 

Mallotus, n. [Gr. mallotos, fleece. ] (Zoðl.) See COPELAN. 

Mallow, n. [Lat. malva.) ( Bot.) See MALVA. 

Mallow, a town of Ireland, ch. Cork, prov. of Munster, 
onthe Blackwater, 37 m. S. of Limerick. It is a great 
place of resort in summer, on account of its mineral 
springs. 1. 4,841. 

Malm, Walm-brick, (mm,) n. A kind of light, 
yellow brick. 


Malmai'son. (French Hist.) A castle near Versailles, 


which was the retreat of the Empress Josephine after 
her divorce from Nupoleon I., and the scene of her 
death, May 29, 1814. 

Malmedy. (:mam'de,\ a town of Rhenish Prussia, dist. 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, on the Warge, 20 m. S. of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. Manuf. Woollens, lace, muslins, and leather. 
It also contains mineral springs. Pop. 4,400. 

Mal mo, a seaport-town of Sweden, cup. of dist. of same 
name, on the Sound, nearly opposite Copenhagen, and 
110 m. S. W. of Christianstadt. It is strongly fortified, 
and carries on a brisk trade in corn. Manuf. Woollen 
cloth, carpets, skins, gloves, stockings, &c. Php. 25.528. 

Malm-rock, (mim’-,) n. (in.) A kind of firestone. 

Malmsey, (măm'zy,) n. Fr. malvcisie, from Malvasie, 
a town in Greece.) Ree MADEIRA WINE. 

Mal-o’dor, Mal-o'dour, n. [Lat. mal, and Eng. 
odor.) A rank or offensive odor. 

Mal’o-Jaros lawitz, a town of Russia, govt. of 
Kaluga. It is noted as the scene of a most sanguinary 
battle in 1812, between the French army under the 
command of Napoleon I. and the Russians, in which 
the latter were defeated, 

Malo, (St. a seaport-town of France, dept. of Ille-et- 
Vilaine, on the British Channel. 40 m. NN. W. or Rennes, 
and 200 S. W. of Paris. It is built on the peninsula of 
Aron, connected by n causeway with the mainland, and 
strongly fortified. The port on the 8 side is commo- 
dions and secure, but rather difficult of entrance. Manuf. 
Rope. fishing-nets, blocks, and other marine fittings. It 
has a considerable trade in provisions with the French 
colonies, a brisk coasting-trade, and numerous vessels 
engaged in the mackerel, cod, and whale fisheries. 


ee. 12,000, 

M ones in Illinois, a township of Tazewell co.; pop. 
abt. 915. 

Malone, in New York, a post-village, cap. of Franklin 
co., abt. 60 m. E. of Ogdensburg; pop. abt. 6,565, 

Malone, in Wisconsin, a township of St. Croix co.; pop. 
abt. 358. 

Malpighi, MAncxtro, (mdl-pig’e,) an eminent Italian 
physician and anatomist; born 1628. He was professor 
of medicine at Bologna and Pisa, and became first 
physician to Pope Innocent XII. in 1691. His discov- 
eries in anatomy were considerable, particularly respect- 
ing the structure of the skin and the secreting glands; 
ang his merit was very high as a vegetable physiologist. 

. 1694. 

Malpigh'ian, a. Having reference or pertaining to 
Malpighi. 

Malpighia'ceæ, n.pl. [In honor of Matpiaui, q. v.] 
An order of plants, alliance SAPINDALES. Diac. Com- 
plete, partially symmetrical flowers, an imbricated calyx, 
nuked stalked petals, ovules hanging by cords, single 
stigmas, and usually a convolute embryo. They are trees 
or shrubs with simple, stipulate leaves. Flowers perfect 
or polygamous. Calyx and corolla with five parts; the 
sepals have usually large glands at the base, and imbri- 
cated or very rarely valvate; the petals unguiculate, 
without appendages, hypogynous, and convolute. Sta- 
mens usually 10, sometimes 15, with a fleshy prolonged 
connective. Ovary usually composed of 8 carpels (rarely 
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2 or 4) partially or wholly combined; ovules solitary, | 
pendulous from long stalks. The plants of this order 
are confined to tropical climates. Some have edible 
fruits, us the species Malpighia glabra and punicifolia, 
which yield the Barbadves cherries; others are chiefly 
remarkable for their large and showy flowers; while} 
some are interesting to the botanist on account of their 
anomalous stems, the peculiarity of which consists in 
the presence of several woody axes without annual 
zones. The order, including 43 genera and 556 species, 
is generally characterized by astringency. 

Malpighian, a. (Anat.) A term eppitea to certain 
parts, especially of the kidney, in allusion to the 
anatomist Malpighi, q. v., by whom they were discovered 
or first definitely described. Thus the numerous secret- 
ing tubes (tubuli uriniferi), where they are collected 
into conii bundles, form the Malpighian cones or 
pyramids; the more tortuous parts of the tubes, which | 

towards the surface of the kidney, terminate in, or 

on small pedicels appended to their walls, flask- 

shaped sacculi, named Milprghian capsules. The arteries 

of the kidney, before dividing into capillaries, form, by 

tortuous convolutions, little balls, called Malpighian 
uscles or glomerules. 

Malplaquet, (mal’pla-kai,) a village of France, dept. 
Nord, 9 m. from Mous, in the plain of which, near the 
river Sart, the Duke of Marlborough and Prince Eugéne, 
at the head of an allied English and German army, 
defeated the French. under Marshal Villars, Sept. 11, 
1709. The allies lost 18,000, and the French 15,000, in 
killed and wounded. | 

Mal position, (-zisi‘un,)n. A bad or wrong position. | 

Malprac'tice, Maleprac'tice, n. Practice con- 
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Arabs, who were expelled by the Normans, under 
Count Roger, iu 1090, and they held the island till 1189, 
when it passed under the sway of the German emperors, 
It was in the possession of France from 1258 till 1282, 
when it passed to the house of Aragon. The emperor 
Charles V., who inherited it as king of Aragon, made 
a grant of it to the Hospitallers, or Knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem, in 1530. Soliman I. assailed Malta with 
a fleet of 159 vessels carrying 30,000 troops, in 1565; but 
the knights, under their Grand-Master, John de Lava- 
lette, succeeded in repelling all their attacks, aud com- 
pelled them in the end to retreat with immense loss. 
The city, called La Valetta, after the Grand-Master, 
who had distinguished himself in that memorable 
siege, was commenced in 1566, and completed in 1571. 
The Turks failed in another attack upon the island in 
1601. The French expedition to Egypt arrived off the 
island in 1798. and the Grand-Master, Ferdinand Hom- 
pach, surrendered without striking a blow. After 
Vapoleon pursued his course to Egypt, the same year, 
the inhabitants revolted and waged war against the 
French, in which they were assisted by an Euglish 
squadron, until 1800, when the French commander sur- 
rendered the whole island to the English. By the 10th 
art. of the treaty of Amiens, in 1802, England engaged 
to restore M. to the Hospitallers, and its independence 
was to be placed under the guaranty and protection 
of Great Britain, France, Austria, Spain, Prussia, and 
Russin; but, when in possession, the English govern- 
ment refused to give up the is?» ad, and hostilitics were 
renewed. M. wus formally ceded to England by the 
treaty of Paris in 1815. Pop. 146,852. In no fortress 
in Europe ure the defences more imposing. 


trary to established rules; illegal or immoral behavior; Malta, (mawl’ta,)in Minois, a p..t-village and township 


rticularly, professional misconduct of a medical man 
al’/strom, Mos'koestrom,(muil’strom,) a violent 


of De Kalb co., abt. 64 m. W. of Chicago; pop. of town- 
ship about 620. 


whirlpool on the coast of Norway; Lat. 68° 8’ N., Ion. Mal ta, in New York, a post-township of Saratoga co. ; 


40’ 


10° 

* 
Swed. and Icel. malt; Ger. male; probably akin to A. S. 
miltan, to be fluid or liquid. See MELT.) Barley or other 


(mault,) n. [A. S. mealt, malt; D. mont; Dan.. Mal'ta, in Ohio, 


pop. about 240. 
a post-village and township of Morgan 
co., abt. 75 m. E. S. E. of Columbus; pop. of township 


about 1,815. 


geal steeped in water till it germinates, and then dried Mal’taville, in New York, a post-village of Saratoga 
n 


a kiln and ground, It is used in brewing ale, beer, 
aud porter, and also in the distillation of whisky. 
—a ntaining, consisting of, made with, or pertaining | 


to malt; as, mall liquors. 


Maltese’, n. s 


co., abt. 30 m. of Albany. 
ng. and pl. (Geog.) A native or inhab- 
itant of the island of Malta; — plurally, the people of 


Malta. 


Malt drink, or liquor, u beverage prepared by infusion | —a, Belonging or having reference to Malta, or to its 


of malt, as ale, beer, porter, &c. — Mall- dust, sweepings | 


or refuse of malt — Mult-floor, a floor on which malt is Maltese’ Dog, n. 


placed to dry.— Malt-house, a building for the prepara- | 
tion of malt.— Malt-kiln, a kiln for drying malt.— 
Malt-mill, a mill for grinding malt.— Malt - whisky, 
whisky distilled from malt; as, Scotch malt-whisky. 

r. a. To make into malt; as, to malt barley or rye. 

—v.n. To be converted into malt. 

Mal'ta, (anc. Mclita,) an island in the Mediterranean. 
belonging to Great Britain, 62 m. S. W of Cape Passaro 
in Sicily. and 198 m. N. of Tripoli in Africa; Valetta. its 

E and cap., being in Lat. 35° 54“ 6” N., Lon. 14° 31’ 

0” E. Extreme length 17 m. breadth 9m. Area, 95 
sq.m. The island is of an irregular oval shape, rising 

88 from the water's edge on the S. and S. W. 
jê surface presents the appearance of an inclined plane, 

sloping gradually from its highest elevation in the S.W. 

to the more level land on the N.E. The 2 small islands, 

Gozo and Comino, are separated from it only by a nar- 

row channel. Every spot is cultivated with the greatest 

care, and the soil, when deficient, is supplied in ship- 
loads from Sicily. The climate is healthy, though, from 
baap exposed to the winds blowing from the African 
and n deserts, it is unusually hot during the summer 
months, when the heat almost equals that of the tropics 

Frost and snow are unknown. Prod. Are chiefly wheat 

and cotton, though most of the productions, both of 

Europe and the tropical climates which have been tried 


Fig. 1689.— MALTA. 


here, have succeeded. The honey and fruit of M. is in 
great repute. Manuf. Coarse cottons, jewelry, and 
eabinet-work. The central position, excellent harbor, 
and great strength of M. inake it an admirable naval | 
station, both for war-vessels and merchant-ships, and 
renders it of material importance to Great Britain. It 
carries on an extensive commerce with the various 
towns on the Mediterranean. Ci towns. La Valetta, | 
the cap., and Citta Vecchia. Hist. This island, the anc. 
Melita, was first colonized by the Phoenicians, and after- 
wards by the Carthaginians. The Romans laid it waste 
B. c. 257. The Apostle Paul was wrecked here on his 
voyage from Palestine to Rome, in 59. It fell under 
the power of the Vandals, and was wrested from them 
by Belisarias in 583. It was conquered in 870 by the 
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people, 

A small kind of Spaniel (Fig. 1690) 
with roundish muzzle, and long, silky, generally white 
hair. It is altogether useless, and fit only for a lap-dog. 


— 
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Fig. 
Mal'te-Brun, Coxrap, one of the most celebrated 
geographers of modern times, was B, in 1775, in Jutland, 
Denmark. After studying theology a short time at the 
university of Copenhagen, he devoted himself to litera- 


ture and politics. Having given offence by bis writings 
in favor of the liberty of the press und the enfranchise- 
ment of the peasants, he was banished to Sweden in 
1796. After having resided for a time at Stockholm, he 
went to Paris, where he soon acquired great reputation, 
particularly as a geographer. He edited the foreign 
political department of the Jornal des Debats, was a 
contributor to the Biographie Universelle, and produced 
various works. Among these the greatest is the well- 
known Précis de la Géographie Universelle (8 vols. 8vo.), 
the first volume of which appeared in 1810, and the last 
after his death, in 1829. The first six volumes only 
were completed by . Among his other works are 
Tableau de la Pologne Ancienne et Moderne ; Annales des 
Voyages; and the valuable treatise, published in con- 
junction with Mentelle, Géographie Mathématique, Phy- 
sique, et Politique (16 vola. 8vo,) D. 1826. 

Mal'tha, n. [Lat.] A kind of bitumen. 

Malt’-horse, n. A horse for working a malt-mill; 
— hence, a dull or stupid fellow. 

Malthus, Tomas ROBERT, F.R.S, a celebrated Eng- 
lish political economist, B. at Albury. Surrey, 1766, and 
educated at Cambridge. He was appointed, about 1805, 
professor of history and political economy in the college 
of the East India Company at Haileybury. and continued 
to hold that sitnation till his death, which occurred in 
his 70th year. His best-known work, the Essay on the 
Principle of Populatim, which gave rise to so much 
discussion, and excited so much ignorant indignation 
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Maltreat’, MALETREAT’, v. a. 


Mal'va. n. 


MALV 


against its author, first appeared in 1798. It was sub- 
sequently enlarged, and passed through many editions. 
The Malthusian system is founded on the hypothesis 
that population increases in a geometrical, while pro- 
visions only increase in an arithmetical ratio. It pro- 
poses to remedy or alleviate the consequent evils and 
miseries of poverty by a preventive check —the moral 
restraint on marriage, dictated by reason and reflection, 
and adhered to by deliberate and benevolent choice. 
M. was author also of an importunt Jnquiry into the 
Nature and Progress of Rent, and numerous other 
works. D. 1835. 
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Malthusian, (-thii'zan,) a. Belonging or having ref- 


erence to Prof. Malthus, or to his doctrine of economics. 
— See Matruus. 


—n. A disciple of Malthus; one who is opposed to early 


and hasty marriages. 


Malt'‘man, n.; pl. Matrmen. A maker of malt; a 


maultster. 


Mal'ton, (New.) a town of England, co. York, on the 


Derwent, 16 m. N. E. of York, and 181 N.W. of London. 
New Malton Bridge is made available for the shipment 
of large quantities of corn, hams, bacon, and other pro- 
duce. Malting and tanning are carried on to a con- 
siderable extent. Pop. 8,900. 

To abuse; to treat 
roughly, rudely, or with ill-usage. 


Maltreatment, u. Ill-usage; abuse; rough treatment. 
Malt'ster, u. 
Ma'lum, n. 


A maltman, 
[Lat.] An evil. 
Malum in se, and malum prohibitum. [Lat.] (Law.) 


See MALA IN SA 

[Lat., the mallow] (Bot.) The typical 
genus of the order Malvaceæ. The species M. sylvestris 
is the common Mallow, a handsome plant, with large, 


purplish flowers, growing at roadsides and in waste 


Fig. 1691.— THE common MALLOW, ( Mulva sylvestris.) 

pias. The French name tor the plant, Mauve, has of 
late been applied to a delicate shade of purple. The 
bark of the Mallow yields strong fibres. The root and 
leaves have similar properties to those parts of the 
Marsh-mallow. (See ALta@a.) The petals of the spe- 
cies M. alcea have astringent properties, and yield a 
black dye. 

Malva’‘cere, n. pl. [From Malva, the typical genus.) 
(Bot.) An order of mucilaginous plants, alliance Mal- 
vales. — Diag. Columnar stamens all perfect, and I-celled 
anthers turned inwards. They are herbaceous plants, 
trees, or shrubs, with polypetalous flowers and mona- 
delphous stamens. The species are found all over the 
temperate and tropical parts of the world, especially 
the latter. Their flowers are in many cases large and 
handsome; but the order is chiefly interesting from 
containing the Gossypium or Cotton-plant. Another 
species is the Mursh-Mallow, Althæa officinalis. Some 
N a fibre fit for manufacture into cordage, and Hi- 

iscus cannabinus yields Indian Hemp. The order in- 
cludes 39 genera and 1,000 species, 

Malvaceous, (-vd'shus,) a. ( Bot.) Pertaining, or hav- 
ing reference to plants of the order Malvacex, 

Malve. n. pl. (Bot.) A tribe of plants, order Mal. 
racer. 

Mal'vales. u. pl. (Bat) An alliance of plants, sub- 
class Hypogynous Erogens.— Diag. Monodichlamyde 
ous flowers, axile placentas, valvute calyx, an imbricat 
ed or twisted corolla, definite or indefl. lite stamens, and 
embryo with little or no albumen. The alliance is di- 
vided into 6 orders, viz. : STERCULIACE&®, BYTTNERIACEA, 
VIVIANIACER, TROPROLACER, MALVACKEa, and TILIACKA, 
(q. v.) 

Mal'vern, (Grent.) a town of England, co. of Wor- 
cester, 8 m. S. W. of the city of Worcester. It is noted 
for its mineral springs, and is a grent resort for invalids 
and others, Pop. 4,900, — LITTLE MALVERN, a village of 
100 inhabitants, lies 3 m. to the S. of the above. 

Malvern, (miwl’vern.) in Ohio, n post-village of Car- 
roll cos abt. 137 m. EN. E. of Columbus. 

Malvern Hills, an elevated range in England, in 
the cos, of Worcester and Hereford. From N. to S. they 
extend ubont 9m, Near the centre is an ancient Brit 
ish fortress, called the Herefordshire Beacon, 1,444 feet 
above sea-level, 
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Mal'vern Hills, in Virginia, a locality in Henrico co, 
near the James River, abt. 12 m. S. S. E. of Richmond. | 
It was the scene of a severe engagement, July 1, 1802, 
between the Union and Confederate forces, in which the 
latter were the attacking party, and were repulsed with 
heavy loss. 

Malversa’tion, n. [Lat. male, and versatio — verso, 

to turn, wind, twist, or whirl about often or violently. 

See Version.) Evil conduct or behavior; improper or 

wicked acts; mean artifices, or fraudulent tricks; mal- 

feasance in office. 

Malvoisie, (mal-vwah-eé’,) n. Malmsey wine. See Ma- 
DEIRA WINE. 

Mal’wah, or Malwa, an anc. kingdom of Hindostan, 
chiefly between Lat. 22° and 26° N., Lon. 74° and 80° E. 
having N. Rajpootana and Agra, E. Allahabad, S. Gund- 
wana and Candeish, W. Gujerat. It is now divided 
into a number of states under British protection, ex- 
cept Scindia’s dom, which is now the only independent 
country in Hindostan. 

Mal wan, or Soonderoog, an island and fortified 
town of Hindostan, presidency of Bombay, on the Mala- 


bar coast, 50 m. N W. of Goa; Lat. 15° 52’ N., Lon. 73° 


47’ E. It was formerly a great resort of pirates. 
Mam Abbreviation of mamma.] Mamma; mother; 
— op to dad. See Mamma. 


Mamaka'ting, in New York, a township of Sullivan 


co. 

Mamanguape, (ma-man-gwa'pa,) a river of Brazil, 
enters the Atlantic abt. 25 m. N. of Parahiba. 

Mamaugua po, or MONTEMAR, a town of Brazil, abt. 
45 m. N.N.W. of Parahiba ; pop. abt. 5,000. 

Mamaroneck, in New York, apost-village and town- 
ship of Westchester co., about 23 m. N. E. of New York; 
pop. of townsbip abt. 2,000. 

Mambuca’ba, a town of Brazil, abt. 78 m. W. of Rio 
de Janeiro; pop. abt. 5,000. 

Mam /elon, n. A knob or hillock of land; an elevated 
piece of ground in the form of a hemisphere. 

Mam'elukes, MaMLougs, MAMELUCS, or Mzulooks. 
(mam’a-looks.) (Ar. memalik, a slave.) (Hist.) A body 
of soldiery who ruled Egypt for several centuries. They 
were introduced into that country by the Sultan Malek 
Sulech, about the middle of the 13th century, being 
Asiatic youths, chiefly from the Circassian region, pur- 
chased as slaves from Genghis Khan, whose captives 
they were. These were trained to military exercises, 
and formed into a corps of 12,000 men, called Memlooks. 
They svon exhibited a spirit of insubordination, and, in 
12 assassinated the sultan, Tuvan Shah, successor of 
Malek Salech, and raised Eybek, one of their own num- 
ber, to the throne. A line of sultans, known as the 
Bahree, or Turkish dynasty, now followed, all of whom 
were raised to power by the M., and many of them de- 

osed and slain. This dynasty conquered Syria, took 
amascus, and put an end to the domination of the 
Abassides caliphs. In 1382 the Bahree dynasty was 
overthrown by a new band of M., called Borghee. The 
Caucasian element predominated in the first dynasty, the 
Tartar element in the second. In general they formed 
able and energetic rulers, and Egypt under their sway 
arrived at a degree of prosperity and power to which 
she had been a stranger from the days of Sesostris. Se- 
lim I., who overthrew the M. kingdom in 1517, was com- 
elled to permit the continuance of the twenty-four M. 
ys as governors of the provinces. This arrangement 
subsisted till the middle of the 18th century, when the 
number and wealth of the M. gave them such a pre- 
pews of power in Egypt, that the pasha named 
y the Porte was reduced to a merely nominal ruler. 
The number of them scattered throughout all Egypt 
was between 10,000 and 12,000 men. They were all 
massacred at Cairo by Mehemet Ali, March 1, 1811. 

Hamers, (ma’mair,) a town of France, dept. of Sarthe, 
on the Dive, 24 m. N. N. E. of Le Mans. Manuf, Wool- 
lens, cottons, and hempen goods. Pop. 6.500. 

Mamiña, (ma-méén'ya,) u large Indian town of Peru, 
in abt. Lat. 20° 4’ 48” 8. 

Mamma, (sometimes written Mama,) n. Lat. mamma, 
a mother’s breast or pap; W. mam; Arm. manrun; Gr. 
mammé ; formed from the sound.] A child’s attempt to 
articulate mother; a familiar word to express mother, 
used by children and young persons; — correlative of 


papa. . 

Mam' ma, n.; pl. Mamma. [Lat., the heart; pl. the 
breasts.] (Anat.) The two secreting glands which, sit- 
uated on the front of the thorax, constitute the female 
bosom, and the organs which supply the infant with 
nutrition. 

Ham mal, n.; pl. Mammats. [Lat. mammalis, per- 
taining to the breasts, from mamma, the female breast 
or pap.] (Zodl.) An animal that suckles its young; 
a female animal having breasts or paps; one of the 
mammalia. “a 

Mammalia, (mam-mai'le-d,)n. [From Lat. mamme, 
the breasts.) (Zodl.) This important class, which has 
been placed by Linnæus at the head of the vertebrated 
series in the animal kingdom, includes all such animals 
us are provided with organs for suckling their young. 
Even excluding man, who necessarily belongs to the 
class, we find among the mammalia the greatest num- 
ber of faculties, the most delicate sensations, the most 
varied action, and an extraordinary aggregate of prop- 
erties for the production of intelligence; there is every 
reason, therefore, for Linnwus having classed the mam- 
Malia as first among animals. They are most fruitful 
in resources, least subject to mere instinct, and, finally, 
most susceptible of progressive improvement. With but 
a moderate amount of respiration, they are generally 
intended for locomotion by walking with strength and 
continuity; and hence all the articulations of their 
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skeletons have the forms very exact; thereby determin- 
ing, with unvaried precision, the nature of their move- 
ments. Some fly through the air by means of mem- 
braues affixed to their limbs, although typically adapted 
for walking on the earth; while others have the ex- 


tremities so short that they move with ease only in the}. 


water; both of these exceptions retain, however, iu all 
other respects, a8 a rule, the general characteristics of 
their class. It may be here stated that all mammalia 
are endowed with warm blood, which results from the 
great development of their respiratory apparatus, the 
heart being double, and containing four cavities; that 
is to say,an auricle and ventricle on the right side, 
and the same on the left. The circulation is carried on 
in the following manner. The venous blood pusses 
through the cavities on the right side, and is distributed 
through the lungs, where it combines with the oxygen 
or vivifying portion of the air; it is then conveyed by 
the pulmonary veins to the left auricle, from whence it 


flows into the ventricle, and is propelled through the 


arterial system. (See HEART.) The females suckle their 
young with milk secreted in breasts or mammer, and are 
viviparous, or ovo-viviparous; they are consequently 

lacental or implacental; the placental including the 

igher order of mammals, from man to the last true 
rodent, and the implacental composing the marsupialia 
and monotremata. Both of these divisions have the 
upper jaw fixed to the skull, and the lower is formed 
of but two pieces only, and is articulated to the tem- 
poral bone. The neck (to pursue our investigation) is 
composed of seven vertebre; but in different descrip- 
tions of animals some of these bones are either more or 
less in number; the auterior ribs are affixed to the 
sternum, or breast-bone, by cartilaginous processes. The 
anterior extremities of these commeuce with a shoulder- 
blade which is not articulated, but rests between the 
muscles, and often, indeed, leans on the sternum by 
meaus of the clavicle on each side. This is continued 
by an arm, forearm, and hand. The latter is formed of 
two rows of bones, called the carpus, a third row, called 
the metacarpus, and fingers, each consisting of two or 
three joints. With the exception of the cetacea, or 
whale fathily, all mammalia have the pelvis attached 
to the spine; the pubes forming the anterior, and the 
ilia, ischia, sacrum, and coccyx, the lateral or posterior 
parts. At the point where the first three mentioned 
bones unite, on each side, is the articulation of the te- 
mur, or thigh-bone, to which are attached the leg-bones, 
tibia and fibula, which are in most cases distinct ; and 


1, cervical vertebrm ; 2, dorsal vertebræ; 3, lumbar vertebre ; 
4, sacral vertebra 5, caudal vertebra ; 6, ribs; 7, scapula: 8, hu- 
merus; 9, bone of forearm (radius and ulna fused together); 10, 
carpus, or wrist-bone ; II, metacarpus , 12, phalanges ; 13, femur; 
14, patella; 16, tarsus; 17, metatarsus. 


are succeeded by those composing the foot, which cor- 
respond to the bones of the hand: namely, a tarsus, 
metatarsus, and toes. In different orders and genera of 
animals, the extremities vary considerably; in some, 
those of the fore parts are considerably lengthened, so 
as to form the supporters of a wing,—as in bats; in 
others, they are shortened, as is evinced in the jerboa 
and kangaroo; while in both of these last-mentioned 
varieties the posterior extremities are enlarged in the 
apparently greatest disproportion. The cetacea aud 
similar animals, which have been briefly alluded to, 
have no pelvis whatever; their hinder extremities are 
likewise wanting; they are, however, supplicd, instead 
of these, at the end of the spine or vertebral column, 
with cartilaginous bodies forming a kind of feet, or the 
flukes of the tail, which, in this species, is always hor- 
izontally placed. The fore-fout (wetatarsus) usually 
counts as many bones as there are toes present. The 
metatarsus in the ruminant aud solid ungulate animals 
is conformable to the metacarpus. In the genns Di- 
pus (the jerboa), among the rodents, the three middle 
metatarsal bones unite, so as to form a single bone, 
which terminates below in three processes, to which 
the three large toes are connected, and which thus re- 
sembles the principal bone at the root of the foot in 
birds. The digits of the foot in the rnminants, the 
solid ungulates, and commonly, also, in the pachy- 
derms, correspond in number ard form to those of the 
hand. Such, also, is the case in most of the carnivo- 
rous animals, although in the genera Felis und Canis 
the thumb (pollex) of the hind foot is not developed. 
of which a trace is only observed in the fore-foot. In 
the monkeys the thumb is shorter; but the other digits 
are longer than in the human foot. The head is, in all 
mammalia, articulated by two condyles upon their atlas 
or first vertebra; as the seat of intelligence, it has ex- 
cited the greatest interest in all ages; and it has been 
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remarked, that the approach to reason observed in ani 
mals bears some relation to the size and configuration 
of the head. The brain is the centre or origin of the 
nervous system, and will be found fully described under 
an article bearing that name. (See Ean and Eyg.) The 
tougue of the mammals is always fleshy, and is at- 
tached to a bone termed the os hyoides, which is com- 
posed of several pieces, and suspended to the cranium 
by ligaments. The lungs are two in number, and are 
divided into lobes, which are composed of an immense 
quantity of small cells; they are suspended without ad- 
hesion in a cavity formed by the ribs and diaphragm, 
and lined by the pleura. The skin of mammalia is, as 
a rule, usually covered with hair. Some exceptions, 
however, have horny plates, as the tribe Manis, or bon 

plates, as the armadilloes (the genus Dasypus) ; a | 
indeed, some have spines. The sense of touch is vari- 
ously developed in the extremities of the limbs in the 
different species, according as the feet move only for 
progression, for standing. or for seizing alone. In the 
apes, which appear to be in this respect one of the most 
privileged, the hand is much less adapted for feelin, 

thun in man, who, in his erect position, can move ond 
apply his fore limbs for the sense of touch more easily. 
The whiskers which are attached to the lips serve also, 
like the fleshy appendages attached to the jaws of some 
fishes, to give warning of external obstacles, on account 
of branches from the fifth pair of nerves being attached 
to their roots. The motions of mammals consist prin- 
cipally in progressing. Some are able to spring to great 
heights; others, again, are formed for swimming. In 
the cetaceans, or whales, swimming is the sole means 
of motion. Other mammals are able to fly, as was 
stated before, by means of a membranous substance be- 
low the elongated fingers of the four limbs; like the 
bats, for instance. With regard to the physical distri- 
bution of this class of animals much might be said. 
Some reside entirely in the sea, as the cetaceans aud 
most of the seals. (See SegaL Famity.) Although some 
species, especially of the animals last named, live in 
fresh water, many varieties of the genus Sorez, the 
ot ters, beavers, and the duck-mole, reside in lakes and 
rivers. Others, again, live under-ground, as the family 
Talpa and Bathyergus. The greater part, however, 
live on land, —some on high mountain-tops, as the an- 
telope, ibex, &c. ; others on trees, as the apes, squirrels, 
and monkeys; and some resort, by flying and flapping 
in part, even to the air (the Galropithecus and Cherrop- 
tera). This difference of resort is naturally in relation 
with the general bodily form of the animal, and the 
constitution of its various parts, especially of the organs 
of motion and sense. In the geographic distribution 
of the mammalia, it may be as well stated that the 
numbers of its various classes increase from the pole 
to the equator,—as well the various classes as the 
sub - genera; although the cetaceans and seals must 
be excepted from the rule. There are species in 
the north polar regions common to the Old and 
New World; as Canis lagopus, Ursus maritimus, and 
Cervus ‘tarandus; without the polar circle, also, some 
species are found in the northern countries of both 
hemispheres, as Mustela Martis, Mustela erminea, and 
Castor Fiber (some writers, indeed, maintain that the 
beaver of America is specifically different from that 
of the Old World). In the temperate parts of North 
America, almost all the species are such as do not ap- 
pear in the eastern hemisphere ; while in South America 
no single species is found which also lives in the Old 
World, — nay, even the genera differ for the most part 
from those of the Old World. South American genera, 
of which no species in the Old World are hitherto known, 
are the following,— Dicotyles, Auchenia, Dasypus, 
Myrmecophega, Bradypus, Cavia, Loncheres, Nasua, the 
genera of the Bat tribe; Glossophaga, Phyllostoma, Mo- 
lossus, Noctilio, and many genera of Quadrumanes; 
namely, Cullithriz, Ateles, Mycetes, Pithecia, and Ha- 
pale. Procyon is peculiar to the New World in the 
northern and southern hemispheres. Fiber is an ani- 
mal form of North America. Other genera are peculiar 
to the eastern hemisphere; as Sus, Equus, Camelus, 
Rhinoceros, Manis, Myoxus, Spalax, Cricetus, Viverra, 
Herpestes, Erinaceus, the genera of bats; Megaderma, 
Nycteris, Rhinolophus, Pteropus, the family of the Le- 
murids, the genera of the apes ; Cercopithecus, Semnopi- 
thecus, Inuus. Cynocephalus, Hylobates, Simia. To 
Africa, in particular, are peculiar the genera Camelo- 
pardalis, Hippopotamus, Orycteropus, Cercopithecus ; 
while in a similar manner to the island of Madagascar 
are peculiar the Centetes, Lemur, Lichanotus, and the 
genus Cheiromys, a sciurean rodent which approaches 
the Lemurids in form. Most of the species of antelopes 
are also exclusively African. Most of the Marsupial 
species are found in Australia and the adjoining islands; 
while the genus Didelphys alone is American, — Africa, 
as well as Europe, not possessing a single species of this 
division. If we take into consideration the entire class 
of maminals, exclusive of the Cetaceans and Phoce, then 
tho Rodents will be found to form one-third of the en- 
tire number of species, the Carnivores and Cheiropters 
together about one-third also, while the remaining third 
is formed, for the greater part, of the Quadrumanes and 
Ruminants; and especially of the Marsupials and insec- 
tivorous fer. With the exception of some species of bata 
and of the true whales, Mammals are not tied, like birda 
of passage, to make strictly limited migrations; but in- 
habit the same districts in winter and summer both. On 
the other hand, different species hibernate, and pass a 
greater or less portion of the year without food in caves 
and hiding-places. Among such in Europe are, for ex- 
ampie: the Bat, the Hedgehog, the Hamster, the Marmot, 
and various other species of Rodents forming the yen. 
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Myozus; and iu the N.. the bears. With reference to the 
classification and division of animals of the section M. 
that proposed by Cuvier is undoubtedly one of the best, if 
not the best pur excellence, us it possesses many advan- 
tages over that adopted by Linnwus. In the present 
article, therefore, Cuvier's system has been followed; 
and the great naturalist himself gives an outline of his 
object and reasons in the last edition of his Animal 
Kingdom, The following are his words: “The charac- 
ters by which Mamualia differ most essentially, one 
from another, are derived from the organs of touch, from 
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class, were it not that their domestic economy is in all 
respects perfectly similar to the class in which they are 
catalogued. These are the warm-blooded fishes of the 
ancients, and the Œtaceæ of our naturalists, aud they 
combine the powers of other Mammalia with the faculty 
of suspending themselves in or upon the sea; they con-| 
sequently appear to possess double advantages. In the, 
affinities between the various classes of Mammalia, the 
dinerent species will be seen to descend in a correspond- | 
ing ratio as they diverge from the Quadrumana; šo, as | 
it is well observed in an article on the snbject in Brande’s 
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The tusks form an article of commerce, and are much 
used in making the inferior kinds of ivory goods. The 
M. is more completely known than most other extinct 
animals by reason of the discovery of an entire speci- 
men, preserved in the frozen soil of a cliff at the mouth 
of the river Lena, in Siberia. The skin was clothed 
with a reddish wool, and with long black hairs. It is 
now preserved at St. Petersburg, together with the 
skeleton, to which parts of the skin of the head, the 
eyeball, the strong ligament of the nape, which helped 
to sustain the heavy head and teeth, and the hoofs, re- 


Dictionary, “the scheme may be likened to a cone, of 
which Man is the culminating pinnacle.” 

Mamma ‘lian, a. Pertaining to the mammalia, 

Mammaliferous, a. [Lat. mammalia, and ferre, 
to beur.] (Geol.) Containing mamwalian remains, as 
certain strata, 

Mammal’ogy, n. [Lat. mamma, and Gr. logos, dis- 
course.] (Zool) The science of mammals; the doctrine 
of their organization, habits, properties, aud classifica- 
tion. — See MAMMALIA. 

Mam’mary, a. [Fr. mammaire.) (Anat.) Belonging 
to the breasts or paps; us, the mammary arteries. 

Mamme’a, n. [From mammey, the aboriginal name. 
(Bot) A genus of plants, order Guttifere. The species 

. Americana produces the fruit called the mammec | 
apple, or wild apricot of 8. America, which has a most 
delicious flavor. From the flowers a kind of brandy is 
distilled, and the sup when fermented forms a wine. 
The seeds are anthelmintic. 

Mammelle Creek, (mam-mell',) in Arkansas, enters 
the Arkansas River a few m. below Little Rock. 

Mam ‘met, n. [From mam, mother.] A puppet; a fig- 
ure dressed up. 

Kate, this is no world to play with mammets."’—Shaks. 

Mam'‘mifers, n. pl. [Lat. mamma, and fero, I bear.] 
(Zo6l.) A term synonymous with mammals or MAM- 
MALIA, g. v. 

Mammiferous, a. Having breasts or paps, and 
suckling young therewith. 

Mam miſorm, a. [Lat. mamma, and forma, form ] 
Having the form or shape of paps or teats. 

Mam'millary, a. [From Lat. mamiila, a breast, pap, 
or teat; dim. of mamma.) Pertaining or having refer- 
ence to the breasts or paps; resembling a teat or dug 

(Anat.) Applied to a small protuberance on the ver- 
miform process of the cerebellum, or little brain. 

Mam ’millated, a. Having small nipples, or little! 
globe-like processes, 

1 . Formed like a nipple, as the apex of certain 
shells. 

Mam'milloid, a. [Lat. mamilla, and Gr. eidos, form.] 
Presenting the form or shape of a teat or nipple. 

Mam’mock, u. A large shapeless mass or piece. 

“ The ice was broken into large mammocks. — James Voyage. 

—v. a. To tear; to break; to pull to pieces. 


"I saw him run after a gilded butterfly, and oh, I warrant, 
how he mammock'd it.""—Shaks. 


Mam'modis, n. [From Hind. mahmédi.] Plain In- 
dia muslin of coarse texture. 

Mam mola, a town of Italy, prov. of Calabria, Ulte- 
riore I., 8 m. N. of Gerace: pop. 8,300. | 

Mammon, n. [Syr. mamuna.) The Syrian God of | 
riches, mentioned in the teachings of Christ as a per- 
sonification of worldliness. 


maiu attached (Fig. 1603). The M. seems to have en- 
joyed u wider geographical range than any other extinct 
elephant. Its remains have been found in the British 
Isles, France. the Mediterranean, Siberia, and in many 
parts of the U. States and Canndu. It is, nevertheless, 
generally admitted that the American M. is a different 
species. So, while in Europe the remains of the M. oc- 
cur chiefly, if not exclusively, in post-pliocene deposits, 
the N. American fossil elephant is imbedded in strata 
above the drift of a distinctly more recent age, and was 
contemporary of the mastodon giganteus, their bones be- 
ig founa together in the marshy alluvium of Big Bone 
ick. 

Mammoth, a. Resembling the mammoth in size; co- 
lossal; huge; gigantic us, a mammoth ox, a mammoth 
fraud. 

Mammoth Cave. See Cave. 

Mammoth Ledge, iu Nevada, a village of Douglas 
co., abt. 20 m. S. E of Genova. 

Mam' my, n. [Corruption of mamma.) Mother; mam- 
ma ; — a child’s familiar colloquialism. 

Mamore. Marmore, or Kio GRANDE, (ma-mo-ra’,) a 
river of Bolivia, formed by the Guasey and Chaparé, or 
Chapari, rivers, and flowing N. abt. 500 m., joins the 
Beni to form the Madeira. 

Man, n.; pl. Men. [A. S. man, mann, mon; D. and 
Swed. man; Ger. mensch, mann; Goth. man, manna; 
Icel. mannr. Derived by Müller, after Graff, from 
Sansk. man, to think; by Bopp from mdnava, sprung 
from manu.) An individual of the human species; a 
human being; a person.—A male individual of the 
human race, of adult growth or years; a grown male, 
as distinguished from a woman or boy. — The species 
of living beings distinguished by the power of abstract 
thought; mankind; the human race; the whole spe- 
cies of human beings; sometimes, the male sex collec- 
tively, in contradistinction from woman. — A male adult 
possessing the distinctive qualifications and attributes 
of manhood; a male, according to a standard of supe- 
rior virtues and properties demonstrative of manliness. 
—A servant or an attendant of the male sex; a depen- 
dant; — invariably with a possessive pronoun; as, go 
call my man. — A husband ; a married man. 

“Every wife ought to answer for her man."— Addison. 

—Sir;— used as a familiar word of address, frequently 
with impatience or petulance, and in a coutemptuous 
or depreciatory sense. 

“ We speak no treason, man. — Shaks. 


—A piece, with which a game, as chess, draughts, or back- 
gummon, is played. 
(Nore. Man is frequently used in composition as a 
compound term, having meanings generally obvious and 
self-explanatory, as man-eating. man-servant. &c.) 


which results their degree of dexterity, and from the 
organs of mastication, which determine the nature of 
their food; and upon these very closely depends not 
only everything which is connected with the digestive 
functions, but a variety of other circumstances relative 
even to their degree of intelligence. The perfection of 
the organs of touch is estimated by the number and mo- 
bility of the digits, and the extent to which they are in- 
closed in a claw or hoof. A hoof which completely in- 
closes that part of the digit which touches the ground, 

recludes the exercise of it as an organ of touch or pre- 
hension. The opposite extreme is where the nail, in the 
form of a single lamina, covers only one side of the end 
of the digit, leaving the other side in possession of all 
its delicacy of touch. The kind of food is indicated by 
the molar teeth, to the form of which the articulation 
of the jaws invariably corresponds. For cutting flesh, 
the molar teeth must be trenchant and serrated, and the 
jaws fitted together so as to move like the blades of a 
pair of scissors, simply opening and closing in the ver- 
tical direction. For bruising grains and roots, the molar 
teeth must have flattened crowns, and the jaws a hori- 
zontal motion; and further, that the grinding-fuce may 
be always unequal, like a mill-stone, the teeth must be 
composed of substances of different degrees of density, 
and consequently wearing down in different proportions, 
(With regard to this last-mentioned peculiarity, see art. 
Horse.) Cuvier's arrangement is as follows : 

Crass. — MAMMIFERES. 

Orver I. Bimana. — Man. 

ORDER II. Quadrumana. — Two families. 1. Apes and 
Monkeys; and 2. Macaucas (Lemur, according to Lin- 
neus). 

8 III. Carnassiers.—Family 1. Chetroptera (Bats). 
2. Insectivora — Temecs, Tupaia, Shrews, My- 
gale, Chrysochloris, Talpa, Condylura, Scalops). 3. Car- 
nivora. Tribe 1. Plantigrades: Bears, Racoons (Pro- 
cyon). Panda, Benturongs, Coatis ( Nasua Storr), Kinka- 
jous, Badgers, Gluttons, Ratels. Tribe 2. Digitigrades : 
Martens, Skunks, Otters, Dogs, Civets, Genets, Puradoz- 
turus, Ichneumons (Herpes les, Illiger), Suricales, Cross- 
archus, Proteles. The last division of the Digitigrades 
is composed of the Hysenas and the Cats, in which last 
the sanguinary development is at its height. Tribe 3. 
Amphibia: The Seals (Phoce, Linn.), and the Walruses 
(Trichecus, Liun.) 

Orper IV. Marsupialia. Subdivision 1. Opossums, 
Dasyurus, Prrameles. Subdivision 2, Phalangista. Sub- 
division 3. The Kangaroo-rats (Hypsiprimnus, Illiger), 
the Kangaroos, the Kvalas, and the Phascolomys. 

Orpen V. Rodentia. The Squirrels (Pleromys and 
Cheiromys, Cuvier), Echimys, Hydromys, Capromys, the 
Rats proper, the Jerbilles, Meriones, the Hamsters, Cri- 
celus and Arvicola, the Rats, the Sourlik, Myoxus. Also 


the Field-mice and -rats, the Lemmings, the Jerboas 
(Dipus), the Beavers, the Porcupines, the Hares ( Lepus, 
Linn., including the Lagomys of Cuvier), the Capybara, 
the Guinea-pigs, the Agoutis (Chloronys), the Pacas, and 
the Chinchillas. 

Order VI. #dentata.—Tribe 1. Tardigrades: The 
Sloths ( Bradypus, Linn.) Tribe 2. Ordinary Edentata : 
the Armadilloes (Dasypus, Linn.), and the sub-genus | 
Cilamyphorous, the Aard-Vark, and the Anteaters, the 
Pangolins, (Manis, Linn.) Tribe 3. The Monotremes, the 
Echidna, and the Ornithorhynchus, ( Platypus, Shaw.) 

Orper VII. Puchydermata.— Family l. Probascid- 
ians: Elephants and Mastodons. Family 2. Ordinary 
Pachydermata: The Hippopotami, the Hogs, the Rhi- 
noceroses, the Damus, Hyraz, and the Tupirs. Family 
3. Solipeda ; The Horses, ( Equus, Linn.) 

Orper VIIL Ruminantia—1. No Horns: The Camels, 
including the Llamas, and the Musks. 2. True Horns, 
shed periodically: The Stags, or Deer, (Cervus, Linn.) 
3. Persistent Horns: The Giraffe. 4. Hollow Horns: The 
Antelopes, the Goats, the Sheep, and the Oxen. 

ORDER IX. Ctaceæ. — Family 1. Herbivorous Cetacer : 
the Manatees, the Dugonge, and the Rytina, (IIliger.) 
Family 2. Ordinary Cetacex The Dolphins and the Por- 
poises, the Narwhals« ( Monodon, Linn.), the Cachelots ; 
and, finally, the Whalebone Whales, (the Balena of 
ùinnæus, including the Bulenoplera of Lacépède.) 

The above is a digest of the classes, as given in Cuvier's 
last edition of the Règne Animal. Among the ungu- 
late animals, according to Cuvier, the first is Man, and 
the order which comes nearest to Man is termed the 
Quadrumana, i. e., has hands on the four extremities. 
Another order, termed the Carnivora, has not the thumb 
free. Those animals whose digits are much sunk, and 
which are distinguished by the absence of incisor teeth, 
are called Edentata. The Ruminantia, by their cloven 
feet, their want of upper incisor teeth, and by their 
complicated stomach, form an entirely separate class to 
themselves. All other quadrupeds with hoofs might be 
united into a single order, which. according to the French 
naturalists, might be called Puciydermata, or Sumata, 
the Elephant alone excepted, having some remote affin- 
ities to the order Rodentia. In the last degree of the 
scale of mammals come those which have no hinder ex- 
tremities, and whose fish-like form and entirely aquatic 
habits would lead us to place them in some separate 


Mammoniza’‘tion, n. 


Mam’monish, a. Bent on the acquisition of wealth; 
mercenary ; characterized by devotion to the spirit of 
mammon. 

Mam'monism, n. 
riches. 

Mam'monist, n. 
the pursuit of money-getting. 

Mnm'monite, n. A maımmonist ; a seeker after riches. 

Act, process, or operation of | 

mammonism | 


Mammose’, a. [From Lat. mamma, breast.] (Hat.) 


Breast-shaped. j 


Mam’'moth, n. [A word of Samoiede origin, applied in 


Siberia to burrowiug animals.) (Pal.) An extinct spe- 
cies of elephant, the bones of which resemble those of 
the existing Asiatic species, but whose grinders have the 
ribands of enamel narrower and straighter, the alveoli 
of the tusks longer in proportion, and the lower jaw 


Fig. 1693. — THE MAMMOTH RESTORED, 
(Elephas primigenius.) 


more obtuse. The M. was thickly covered with hair of 
three different kinda: one consisting of stiff black bris- 
tles a foot in Jength; another of coarse, flexible hair; 
and the third, of a kind of wool. The bones and tusks 
of the M. are found throughout Russin, and more par- 
ticularly in Eastern Siberia and the Arctic marshes, &c. 
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Devotion to the acquisition of | 


A worldling; a person devoted to 


Man of straw. a puppet: an insolvent, moneyless per- 
son; one who is controlled by another; a nominee. 

Man-of-war, a ship of war of the larger size. 

y be one’s own man, to have entire control of one's 
self. 

(Zoðl.) Linnæns was the first who ventured to class 
Man in a scientific system with the rest of animated 
nature; nor did he wholly escape censure for degrading 
the dignity of the human race by such an approxima- 
tion; but whether Considered as the head of the animal 
creation, and a part of it; or as a sole genus and sole 
species, distinct from others, and lord of all; it is not 
merely correct, but absolutely necessary, to define Man 
— if viewed solely in a physical light, and setting aside 
his divine reason, and his immortal nature — as a bein 

rovided with two hands, designed for prehension, and 
aving fingers protected by flat nails; with two feet, 
destined for walking; with a single stomach; and with 
three kinds of teeth, — incisive, canine, and molar. His 
„sition is upright, his food both vegetable and animal, 
his body naked. Man is the only animal truly biman- 
ous and biped. His whole body is modified for the ver- 
tical position, His feet furnish him with a larger base 
than those of other mammalians; the muscles which 
retain the foot and thigh in the state of extension are 
More vigorous, whence results the swelling of the calf 
and buttock; the flexors of the leg are attached higher 
up, which permits of complete extension of the knee, 
and renders the calf more apparent. The pelvis is larger, 
which separates the thighs and feet, and gives to the 
trunk that pyramidal form favorable to eqnilibriam; 
the necks of the thigh-bones form an angle with the 
body of the bone, which increases still more the separa- 
tion of the feet, and angments the basis of the body. 
And the head, in this vertical position, is in equilibrium 
with the trunk, because its articulation is exactly under 
the middle of its mass. Man thus preserves the entire 
use of his hands for the arts, while his organs of sense 
ure most favorably situated for observation, His two 
eyes are directed forwards; which produces more unity 
in the resultof his vision, and concentrates his attention 
more closely on objects of this kind. He has a particn- 
lar preéminence in his organ of voice: of all mamma- 
lians, he can alone articulate sounds. Hence results his 
most invaluable mode of communication: for of all the 
signs which can be conveniently employed for the trans 
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mission of ideas, variations of sound are those which can 
be perceived at the greatest distance, and in the most 
various directions simultaneously. 


the period of gestation, nine months. The fœtus grows 
more rapidly as it approaches the time of birth. The 
infant, on the contrary, increases always more and more 
slowly. It has reached upwards of a fourth of its height 
when born; attains the half of it at two years anda 
half; and the three-fourths at nine or ten years. By the 
eighteenth year the growth almost entirely ceases. 
Man rarely exceeds six feet, and seldom remains under 
five. Woman is ordinarily some inches shorter. Scarcely 
has the body attuined its full growth in height, before 
it commences to increase in bulk; fat accumulates in 
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cv, cervical vertebra ; sc-cl, scapula and clavicle ; k, humerus ; 
le, lumbar yertebre ; p, pelvis; u. ulna; r, radius; e, carpus; 
mec, meta-carpus: ph, phalanges; fe, femur; t, tibia; f, fibula; 
ts, tarsus; mt, metatarsus; ps, phalanges. 
the cellular tissue. The different vessels become grad- 
ually obstructed; the solids become rigid: decrepitude 
and decay follow in their turn; and most of the species, 
either from disease, accidents, or merely old age, perish 
ere they are “threescore years and ten,” Occasionally 
one lives upwards of a hundred years; but long before 
that patriarchal age is reached, the survivor needs no 
monitor to tell him that “all is labor and sorrow.” It 
has been made a subject of dispute, whether there is 
more than one species in the human race; but it is 
merely a dispute of words: and if the term species is 
used in its common scientific sense, it cannot be denied 
that there is but one species. There are, however, cer- 
tain and constant differences of stature, physiognomy, 
color, nature of the hair, or form of the skull, which 
have given rise to subdivisions of this species. Blumen- 
bach reduces these varieties to five: The first variety, 
usually called the Cuucastan, occupies the central parts 
of the old continent, namely, W. Asia, E. and N. Africa, 
Hindostan, Europe, and a great part of America. Its 
characters (already given, but this we must repeat here, 
as a term of comparison) are the color of the skin, more 
or less white or brown; the cheeks tinged with red; 
long hair, either brown or light; the head almost spher- 
ical; the face oval and narrow; the features moderately 
marked, the nose slightly arched; the mouth small; the 
front teeth placed perpendicularly in the jaws; the chin 
full and round. The regularity of the features of such 
a countenance, which is that of the European, causes it 
to be generally considered (by them at least) as the most 
agreeable. 2. The second variety has been called the 
Eastern variety. The color in this race is yellow; the 
hair black, stiff, straight, and rather thin; the head 
almost square; the face large, flat, and depressed; the 
features indistinctly marked; the nose small and flat ; 
the cheeks round and prominent; the chin pointed; the 
eyes small. This variety comprises the Asiatics to the 
E. of the Ganges and of Mount Beloor, except the Ma- 
lays. 3. The American variety resembles that last de- 
scribed in several points. Its principal characters are 
the coppery color; stiff, thin, straight black hair; low 
forehead; eyes sunk; the nose somewhat projecting; 
cheek - bones prominent; the face large. This variety 
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comprises all the Americans, excepting the Esquimaux. 
There are several branches, however, which differ con- 
siderably, 4. The fourth variety is called by Blumen- 
bach the Malay, and described as of a tawny color; the 
hair black, soft, thick, and curled; the forehead a little 
projecting; the nose thick, wide, and flattened; the 
mouth large; the upper jaw projecting. This variety 
comprehends the islanders of the Pacific Ocean. 5. The 
remaining variety is the Negro. Its characters are: 
color black ; hair black, and woolly; head narrow; fore- 
head convex and arched; cheek-bones projecting; nose 
large, and almost confounded with the upper jaw; the 
upper front teeth obliquely placed; the lips thick; the 
chin drawn in; the legs crooked. This race is found in 
W. and 8. Africa, and the great islands of the Pacific, 
generally in the interior. There are very great differ- 
ences in the tribes included in this variety; the Negro, 
with the complexion of jet, and wool; the Caffre, with 
a copper complexion, and long hair; the sooty Papuans, 
or New Guinea-men; the natives of Van Diemen’s Land, 
Kc. Within each of these varieties are included numer- 
ous smaller divisions, which are certainly, though less 
prominently, distinct in their features. The varieties 
of national appearance between the English, French, 
and Germans, for example, are, in general, distinguish- 
able, though it would be difficult to define their differ- 
ences. Similar subdivisions of character exist among 
all the varieties, and so fill up the intervals between 
the extreme specimens of each as to form a regular and 
nearly perfect series, of which the Esquimaux and Ne 
gro might occupy the extremities, and the European the 
middle place, between the broad and high features of 
the one, und the narrow, elongated, and depressed skull 
and face of the other. Those writers who huve gone 
deeply into the subject, and attempted to account for 
all the causes which have contributed to the diversity 
of the human species, have generally been led into a 
more discursive field than they had anticipated; while 
the result, perhaps, has been both inconclusive and un- 
satisfactory. 
scarcely less essential than precision, we are constantly 
warned not to exceed our limits. We shall, therefore, 
not pretend to describe here minutely the anatomical 
structure of Man (each part of the human body being 
the object of a special article), neither shall we attempt 
to follow him from his entrance into life to his mortal 
exit; but shall endeavor to lay before the reader such of 
our“ gleanings“ as we conceive will best illustrate the 
subject, without extending the art. to an unwarrantable 
length. In the economy of the human body there are pe- 
culiarities not less marked than those in its structure. 
Perhaps the most characteristic is the ability which Man 
enjoys of living on almost any part of the globe, and of 
thriving alike in either extreme of natural temperature. 
Thus the Greenlanders and Esquimaux have reached be- 
tween 70° and 80° of north latitude, while the negro of 
Africa and the red men of Americalive under the equa- 
tor. But even Europeans, accustomed to a temperate 
climate, can bear either of these extremes of cold and 
heat, as has been sufficiently proved by the numerous 
instances in which those who have gone on the Arctic 
expeditions have been obliged to winter in high north- 
ern latitudes ; and, on the other hand, by the slight de- 
gree in which European settlers in the hottest parts of 
Africa are influenced by the temperature. “In adapta- 
tion with his ability to inhabit almost every climate, 
Man can subsist on the most varied food. In the north- 
ern regions, where the earth is covered through the 
greater per of the year with snow, and vegetables of 
any kind can be procured only in the smallest quantity, 
the Esquimau and Samoiede subsist as well on animal 
food alone as the European does on the most carefully 
mixed diet; and on the other hand, the inhabitant of 
the torrid zone is not more inconvenienced by his daily 
subsistence on the cocoa-nut, banana, yam, rice, and 
other farinaceous and acid vegetables. In the temper- 
ate climates, where animal and vegetable food can be 
procured with equal facility, Man is truly omnivorous ; 
towards the poles animal food or fish becomes more ex- 
clusively his diet; and towards the equator his food is 
chiefly composed of vegetables: and there is no doubt 
that in each case that food which is most universally 
adopted is that which is best adapted for the health of 
the inhabitants. There is not a proof in the whole his- 
tory of animals that any species or individual has ever 
made an adyance towards an improvement, or an altera- 
tion in its condition: whether solitary or living in 
herds, the habits of all remain the samo; all of the 
same species appear endowed with the same faculties 
and dispositions, and each is in mental power the same 
throughout his life. Contrast with these the progress 
of Man. In his originAveak, naked, and defenceless, he 
has not only obtained dominion over all the animate 
creation, but the very elements are made to serve his 
purpose. Of the earth he has built his houses, and con- 
structed weapons and the implements of art; he uses 
the wind to carry him in ships, and to prepare his food ; 
and when the wind will not suit him. he employs fire 
and water to replace or to resist it. By artificial light 
he has prevented the inconvenience of darkness; he 
has stopped and made rivers, and has forced deserts, 
marshes, and forests alike to bear his food; he has 
marked out and measured the course of the celestial 
bodies, till he has discovered from them the size and 
form of the earth that he himself inhabits.” A com- 
parison between the strength of Men and other animals 
may be estimated by various modes. First, by the 
weight they are able to carry. It is affirmed that the 
porters of Constantinople carry burdens of nine hun- 
dred pounds weight: and Desguliers tells us that, by 
means of a certain harness, by which every part of a 
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Man's body was proportionably loaded, the person he 
employed in this experiment was able to support in an 
erect posture, a weight not less than two thousand 
pounds. A horse, about seven times our bulk, world 
be thus able to raise a weight of fourteen thousand 
pounds, if his strength were in the same proportion. 
But the fact is, a horse cannot carry on his back above 
two or three hundred weight; while a Man can support 
two thousand pounds. But if we reflect for a moment, 
the reason of this will be apparent: a load on a Man's 
shoulders is placed to the greatest advantage; while, 
on the contrary,on the back of a horse it is placed to 
the greatest disadvantage. Suppose a Man to b. stand- 
ing as upright as possible under this before-mentioned 
enormous weight; then all the bones may be compared 
to pillars supporting a building, and his muscles will 
have very little employment in this dangerous duty; 
however, they are not absolutely inactive, as Man, let 
him stand ever so upright, will have some bending in 
different parts of his body. The muscles, therefore, give 
the bones a partial assistance, and that with the great- 
est possible advantage. The greatest force of a horse, 
and of other quadrupeds, is exerted when the load ig 
placed in such a position that the column of the bones 
can be properly applied, which is lengthwise. When, 
therefore, we estimate the comparative strength of a 
horse, we must not regard what he can carry, but what 
he can draw: and in this case his amazing superiority 
over Man is easily discovered; for one horse cun draw 
a load which ten men would be unable to move.— 
Every object in nature has its improvement and decay. 
The human form no sooner arrives at maturity, than it 
instantly begins to decline. The waste is at first insen- 
sible, and frequently several years revolve before we 
perceive any considerable alteration :, but we ought to 
feel the weight of our years better than their number 
can be estimated by strangers ; and as those are seldom 
deceived who judge of our age by external signs, we 
might be more sensible of the truth, were we more at- 
tentive to our feelings, and did not suffer ourselves to 
be deceived by vanity and fallacious hopes. When the 
body has acquired its full stature, and is extended to its 
just dimensions, it begins to increase in thickness; and 
this augmentation is the first step towards a decay, being 
merely an addition of superfluous matter, which inflates 
the body, and loads it with a useless weight: this mat- 
ter, which is denominated fat, about the age of thirty- 
five or forty, begins to cover the muscles and interrupt 
their activity: every action then requires a greater ex- 
ertion to perform it; and the increase of size is at the 
expense of ease, activity, and strength. The bones also 
become every day more solid. In the embryo they are 
almost as soft as the muscles and the flesh; by degrees 
they harden and acquire their natural vigor; but the 
circulation is still carried on through them; and how 
hard soever the bones may seem, the blood holds its 
current throngh them, as through all other parts of the 
body. Like the softer parts, they are furnished, through 
all their substance, with their proper canals, although 
in the different stages of existence they are of very differ- 
ent capacities. In infancy they are capacious, and the 
blood flows through the bones with almost the same facil- 
ity as through the other channels. In manhood their size 
is greatly diminished; the vessels are almost imper- 
ceptible, and the circulation through them is propor- 
tionably slow. But in the decline of life, the blood 
which meanders through the bones no longer contrib- 
uting to their growth, of necessity tends to increase their 
rigidity. In proportion as we advance in years, the 
bones, the cartilages, the membranes, the flesh, the 
skin, and every fibre of the body, becomes more solid, 
hard, and dry: every part shtinks, every motion be- 
comes more slow; the circulation of the fluids is per- 
formed with less freedom ; perspiration diminishes; the 
secretions alter; the digestion becomes slow and labori- 
ous; and the juices no longer serving to convey their 
accustomed nutriment, those parts may be said to live 
no longer when the circulation ceases. Thus the body 
dies by Jittle and little; all its functions are weakened 
by degrees; life is driven from one part of the frame to 
another; universal rigidity prevails; and death at last 
closes the scene. When the natural stamina are good, 
life may perhaps be prolonged for a few years, by mod- 
erating the passions, by temperance, and by abstemi- 
ousness: but no human art can prolong the period of 
life to any considerable extent. It is apparent, indeed, 
that the duration of life has no absolute dependence 
either on manners, customs, or the qualities of particu- 
Jar food: much, it is true, is to be ascribed to the qual- 
ity of the air; but we may rely upon it that, if luxury 
and temperance be excepted, nothing can alter those 
laws of mechanism which regulate the number of our 
years. Well may it be snid, that Man is a compound 
being — the link between spiritual and animal exist- 
ence; partaking of both their natures, but having also 
something peculiar to himself. His intellectual facul- 
ties prove his alliance to a superior class of beings: his 
sensual appetites and passions show his affinity to the 
brute creation. — A question involving both great in- 
terest und difficulty of solution, is that of the history of 
Primeval Man. Investigations have, of late years, been 
pushed far beyond the limits of the written data of the 
ancients. The following lines, on this topic, are bor- 
rowed from the Sketches of Creation (New York, Harper 
& Brothers, 1870), a very excellent work from the pen of 
Dr. Alex. Winchell, professor of geology, zoblogy, and bot- 
any in the University of Michigan, one of our most emi- 
nent scholars, whose comprehensive and attractive style 
will contribute largely to the diffusion of science in this 
country. “The history of our race, traced back a few thou- 
sand years, loses itself in traditions and myths. We come 
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down out of a cloud of obscurity, in which we can just 
discern the rude forms of men clad in skins, frequenting 
the caves of wild beasts, fashioning rude pottery, and 
practising in the chase with the primeval bow aud arrow. 
Out of the haze which hangs over the verge of antiquity 
come sounds of conflict in arms, pœuns of peace, hymns 
to religion, und the hum of barbaric industry, Our 
written history does not extend back to the origin of 
mau. The Mosaic records, which are undoubtedly the 
oldest of our authentic documents, represent the west- 
ern portion of Asia as swarming with a population 
tolerably advanced in the arts at a period 2,000 or 3,000 
years antecedent to our æra. There was, consequently, 
a loug interval of human history still anterior to this 
date. What destinies befell our race — how did they 
live, whither did they wander, during that prolonged 
infancy of which — Revelation aside — we have no in- 
formation than snch as we have gleaned of the Mastodon, 
the Megatherinm, or the Zeuglodon? The quickened 
intellectual activity of the modern age has started new 
and interesting inquiries in this direction. ‘The chiet 
sources of our information respecting the earliest periods 
of human history are: Ist. The remains of man himself, 
which have been found in caves or buried in deposits of 
gravel or peat. 2d. Human works, of which we have 
the so-called Druidical remains of Great Britain and 
other countries, known as dolmens or cromlechs — rude 
megalithic monuments of unhewn stone, which we now 
know to be ancient tombs. Other human works more 
abundant and more universally distributed are imple 
ments of war, of the chase, of industry, or of ornament. 
These are found in gravel-beds along the valleys of 
rivers, or at their mouths; in peat-beds; in caves, and 
among the refuse piles contiguons to the camping or 
dwelling-places of tribes which have subsisted partly 
upon mulluscs. As in the history of organic life in 
general, so in the geological history of man, we find him 
mounting from lower to higher manifestations in the 
progress of the ages. There seems, however, to be a 
fundamental difference in the two kinds of progress. 
With the lower animals it is a structural advance; with 
man, an education. With the former the steps of the 
advance are marked by successive species; with man, by 
successively higher attainments of the intelligence, 
With the other vertebrates the highest is structurally 
different; with the succession of human races, the 
highest and lowest are structurally identical. Archa- 
ologists distinguished three ages in the history of man 
—the Age of Stone, the Age of Bronze, und the Age of 
Iron. In the Age of Stone, the uses of the metals had 
not been discovered, and human implements were con- 
structed of flint, serpentine, diorite, argillite, and other 
suitable rocks. In the Age of Bronze. implements of 
bronze began to be introduced, and we descend to the 
verge of historic times. The Age of Iron is character- 
ized by the use of that metal, and the arts and industries 
of the most advanced civilization. Most anthropolo- 
gists are inclined to subdivide the Age of Stone into 2 
or 3 epochs. Vogt, Lartet, and Christy, divide it into 2. 
Ast, the Cave-bear Epoch, or epoch of hewn stone imple- 
ments; 2d, the Reindeer Epoch, or epoch of polished 
stone implements, carved and artfully decorated bones, 
and other evidences of ‘a very intelligent, art-endowed 
race of men.“ It is not by any means certain, however, 
that these two epochs were successive. The more 


skilled workmen of the Reindeer Epoch may have lived 
coutemporaneously with the Cave-bear men, as natives 
of all degrees of civilization have co-existed upon th 
earth in all ages. Neither is it supposed that the 3 ages 
represent 3 stages of human civilization, each of which, 
in turn, bas been world-wide. We find simply that in 
the history of every race there is a Stone Age: and if 
the race advances, this is followed by an Age of Bronze, 
and this by an Age of Iron. Some Eastern nations, 
passed out of their Stone Age 3,000 years or more before 
the Christian æra. Some of the peoples of Central and 
Northern Europe were in their Stone Age when Cæsar 
subjugated Gaul. The Sandwich Islanders were in their 
Stone Age when first visited by Captain Cook, while 
the Esquimanx, and the N. American Indians generally 
are stillin their Stone Age. Tho Age of Stone is simply 
the stage of infancy. Different peoples have emerged 
at different epochs from the state of normal infancy. 
When man first made his advent in Europe, that con- 
tinent was still the abode of quadrupeds now long ex- 
tinct. The contemporaries of man in the hewn-stone 
epoch were the Cave-Bear, Ursus spelivus, followed by the 
Cave-Hyena, Hyena spelwa, and the Cave-Lion, These 
adually gave place to gigantic herbivores — the Hairy 
ammoth, phie primigenius, the Hairy Rhinoceros, 
Rhinceeros tichorinus, and the Reindeer. The mammoth 
roamed in herds over the whole of Europe, N. Asia, and 
N. America. The hairy, or two-horned rhinoceros, in 
company with another two-horned species, thundered 
through the forests, or wallowed in their jungles and 
swamps. The rivers and lakes of S. Europe were 
tenanted by hippopotami and beavers — the former as 
huge and unwieldy, and with tusks as large, as any 
which terrify the African bushman. Three kinds of 
wild oxen, two of which were of colossal strength, and 
one of these ‘maned and villous like the Bonassus,’ 
grazed with the marmot and wild goat, and chamois, 
upon the plains which skirt the Mediterranean. ‘The 
musk-ox and the reindeer browsed in the meadows of 
Perigord, in the S of France, while a gigantic elk. 
Megaceros Hib rnicus, ranged from Ireland to the borders 
of Italy. That these animals lived as the contempora- 
ries of Man is proven by two classes of evidence. In the 
first place the bones of Man and the relics of his industry 
are found preserved in the same situations as the 
bones of these extinct quadrupeds.” Examples con- 
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clusive of this have been found at different times in 
various portions of Europe. In the United States we 
detect also some evidences of the coexistence of man 
and extinct species of quadrupeds. Dr. Koch, the re- 
constructor of the Tertiary Zeuglodon, insisted long ago 
that he had found in Missouri such an association of 
mastodon and Indian remains as to preve that the two 
had lived contemporaneously. More recently Profes- 
sor Holmes, of Charleston, has informed the Academy 
of Sciences of Philadelphia that he nds upon the banks 
of the Ashley River a remarkable conglomeration of fos- 
sil remains in deposits of post-tertiury age. Remains 
of the hog, the horse, and other animals of recent date, 
together with human boues, stune arrow-heads, hatchets, 
and fragments of pottery, are there lying mingled with 
the bones of the mastodon and extinct gigantic lizards. 
Contemporary with these American animals, but not 
yet found associated in their remains with the relics of 
the human species, lived, in N. America, horses much 
larger than the existing species, grazing in company 
with wild oxen, and herds of bisous (Bison latifrons), 
and shrub-loving tapirs (Tapirus Americanus). The 
streams were dammed by the labors of gigantic beavers 
(Custoroides Obiensis), While the turests uflorded a range 
for species of hog (Dicotyles), nud a grateful dwelling- 
place for numerous edentate quadrupeds related to the 
Sloth, but of gigantic proportions. Of the animals thus 
shown to have lived contemporineously with primeval 
man upon the continent of Europe, the cave-bear, cave- 
hyena, tiger, mammoth, mastodon, and others of less 
importance, became extinct before the date of written 
history; but these extinct quadrupeds had lived contem- 
peraneously with others which have come down to his- 
toric times. The reindeer, referred to by Cæsar in his 
“ Commentaries,” is thought to have survived in North 
Scotland as late as the 12th cent.; the Irish elk existed 
up to the l4th cent.; the reindeer continned in Denmark 
till the 16th cent.; the urus lingered in Switzerland up 
to the 16th cent.; the bison still survives in Lithuania, 
and the wild boar is abundant in Central Europe. The 
geological status of the continents on Man’s first appear- 
ance was unique. They had just emerged from the 
reign of ice. The glaciers had begun to retreat, but, ex- 
cept in South Europe and Middle Asin, the climate was 
still rigorous, The hairy elephant aud rhinoceros, clad in 
Winter furs, as well as the fur-clad bear and hyena, found 
a fitting abode upon the shores of the Atluntic and 
Mediterranean. The marmot, the wild goat, and the 
chamois, now confining themselves to the cold peaks 
of the Alps and the Apennines, lived then upon the low- 
lands of France and Spain. The musk-ox, in our day 
restricted to the regions beyond the 60th parallel of lati- 
tude, grazed in the cold marshes of Dordogne. On the 
American continent, the subsidence which terminated 
the reign of frost was not arrested till a large portion 
of the United States had been aguin submerged; and 
on the Oriental continent the indications of northern 
depression are equally unmistakable and equally exten- 
sive. The moment that the last revolutionary visitation 
had come to an end— while yet the lands had become 
scarcely stable in their places — Man seems to have sud- 
denly made his appearance among the beasts of the 
earth, and to have moved among them and controlled 
them with a conscious and uncontested superiority. 
Primeval man, it must be admitted, was a barbarian, 
but he was by no ineans the stepping-stone between the 
apes and modern man. There is not a particle of evi- 
dence that he was not possessed of the faculty of speech, 
and did not exercise the same intellectual and moral 
powers as the citizen of the United States. Few human 
crania or other bones have ever been discovered, upon 
which the judgment of the comparative anatomist could 
be brought to bear. Considerable diversity appears; 
but the skulls belong to the bra ephalie (or round- 
head) type, which, according to respectable ethuologists, 
was the type of the ancient Ligurian head. Primeval 
man used the spear and the bow in his conflicts with 
the tiger, the bear, and the hyena, and in the wars 
which he waged with his fellow-man; he chased the ele- 
phant, the gout, and the musk-ox over the plains of S. 
Europe, and fished with single and double-pointed 
barbed hooks in the cool streams of Scandinavia. That 
he dwelt in caves we know, These were Nature's pro- 
vision for the houseless. But there is no reason for sup- 
posing that he did not soon devise more comfortable 
dwellings. He seems to have resided at times npon the 
Danks of rivers and by the ocean's shore. Whole vil- 
lages, it would seem, must have cast into one common 
pile the refuse of their tables. These accumulations 
are sometimes several hundred yards in length, and 
from 3 to 9 feet in height. The flint folk, whose house- 
hold-ware is mingled with the kitchen-rubbish, must 
have dwelt in huts above the ground. Aten somewhat 
later epoch, we know that they drove piles in the lakes 
of Central Europe, and constructed platforms on which 
their dwellings were built. From these habitations they 
cast into the lake the refuse of their houses. By dredg- 
ing we recover stores of broken pottery, and imple- 
ments of stone, for cutting and for skinning, together 
with the bones of quadrupeds known to have inhabited 
Europe in the Age of Stone. The dolmens of the same 
epoch prove also that rimeval man understood the art of 
rough masonry. The man of the Stone Age was not, 
therefore, as some have asserted, a sort of perfected 
He had the structure of a man; without 
doubt, he was capable of speech; he supplied his wants 
with a kind of skill which became improved and edu- 
cated by experience—a characteristic only of intelli- 


gence; he admired beauty; he manifested a perception | 


of the ideal; his thoughts strayed forward into another 
world; and, with his other religious sentiments, he un- 
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doubtedly felt a vague, strange sense of a superintend- 
ing Intelligence and u moral Governor. Does the un- 
written history of this race reach back to an antiquity 
incompatible with prevalent views upon the age of man? 
Here, as elsewhere, the enemies of Revelation have 
sought materials for the use of unbelievers, They have 
sought in vain. There is more in the history of pri- 
meval man that confirms our Scriptures than there is 
of conflict with them. We have popularly held the 
race to be about six thousand years old; but our re- 
searches show that man lived with the bear, hyena, 
Mammoth, and other animals now extinct, and some 
of which became extinct on the decline of the glacial 
epoch, It is not claimed that man lived before the glacial 
epoch, and the evidences of his contemporaneous exist- 
ence with the reign of ice have been shown to be fal- 
lucious. The remains of man reputed to have been 
found in the glacial drift of the valley of the Somme, are 
in truth buried in deposits of much later date, as has been 
shown by Dr. Andrews of Chicago as well as by others, 
Man had no place till after the reign of ice. But it has 
been imagined that the close of the reign of ice dates 
back perhaps 100,000 years. There is no evidence of 
this. The cone of drift material accumulated at the 
mouth of the Tiniere, in which have been found human 
remains, was estimated by Marlot to be from 96,000 to 
143.000 years old; but Dr. Andrews has exposed a 
curious arithmetical blunder, the correction of which 
reduces the time to 5,000 years. We have no rule for 
the measurement of post-tertiary time which necessi- 
tates the admission of so high antiquity to our race. If 
we have been accustomed to think of the extinction 
of the cave-bear as dating back to high antiquity, we 
now discover that he lived with man, and the reindeer, 
and other animals which still survive. The existence 
of even the cave-bear may not have been so very remote. 
What are the reasons assigned for the prevalent 
opinion that it was many ages ago that the glaciers 
began to disappear from Europe? Simply the existence 
at that time of quadrupeds now extinct, together with 
the presumption, unsupported, as it seems, by the facts, 
that no animals have co-existed with man except 
those of the recent fauna. The fact is, that we came 
ourselves upon the earth in time to witness the retreat 
of the glaciers, They still linger in the valleys of the 
Alps, and along the N. shores of Europe and Asia, while 
the disappearance of animals once contemporaries of 
man is still continuing. Not only did the contemporaries 
of man become extinct during the Age of Stone: some 
survived to the 12th, 14th, and 16th centuries, as already 
stated; the Moa of New Zealand, and Æpiornis of Mada- 
gascar, have become extinct within the epoch of tradi- 
tion, as indeed has the Mammoth of N. America; the 
Dodo of Mauritius disappeared in the 17th century; the 
Great Auk of the Arctic regions has not been seen for 
half a century; and every one must be convinced that 
the beaver, elk, panther, buffalo, and other quadrupeds 
of N. America are approaching extinction by percepti- 
ble steps. The fact is, we are not so far out of the dust, 
and chaos, and barbarism of antiquity as we had sup- 
posed. The very beginnings of our race are still almost 
in sight. Geological events which, from the force of 
habit in considering geological events. we had imagined 
to be located far back in the history of things, are fonnd 
to have transpired at our very doors. Our own race has 
witnessed the dissolution of those continental glaciers 
which we have so long talked of as incidents of pre- 
Adamic history. Our own race has witnessed the sub- 
mergence of S. Europe; the detachment of the British 
Islands and Scandinavia from the Continent; the wan- 
derings of the great rivers of Eastern Asia; the submer- 
gence of thousands of square miles of the coast of 
China, so that the seats of the ancient capitals are now 
rocky islets far out at sea; the emergence of the ancient 
country of Lectonia; the drainage of the vast lake 
which once overspread the prairies of Illinois; the 
alternations of forests, and many other events which 
were once associated with high antiquity. It is the 
opinion of Hooker and Gray that the Falkland Islands, 
and others in the vicinity, have formed a part of the 
continent of 8. America during recent times, and that 
during this connection they acquired the continental 
fauna and flora. The Straits of Behring may even have 
been cut through since the early migrations of man and 
his contemporaries, the mammoth and reindeer,—as in 
some distant future age the Isthinus of Darien, which 
now connects N. and S. America, may become a strait 
separating them. There is no more reason in this day 
than fifty years ago to claim 100,000 years for the past 
duration of our race.” 

Man,v.a. To furnish with men, or with a number 
competent to any service; to guard with men. 

* They had manned out a fleet of two hundred men of. war.“ 
Arbuthnot, 
as, to man one’s drooping 
energies. — To tame, as a hawk, (k.) 

Mann. a town of British India, in the district Kumaon, 
N. W. provinces. It is nearly 10,500 feet above the sea, 
and is deserted by its inhabitants in winter, when it is 
buried by the snow. Its trade is principally with Chi- 
nese Tartary, throngh the Mana Pass, which has an 
elevation of 18,000 feet. 

Mana’, a river of S. America, in French Guiana, enters 
the Atlantic Ocean about 124 m. N. W. of Cayenne. 

Manaar, (man-ar’,) an island off the N. W. coast of 
Ceylon; Lat. 9° 6“ N., Lon. 79° 68’ E. Ext. 18 m. long, 
by 21% broad. 

Manaar’, (Gulf of.) an inlet of the Indian Ocean, 
dividing Ceylon from the S. extremity of Hindostan, 
extending between Lat. 7° 30’ and 9° N., and Lon. 789 
and 80° E. It is about 120 m. wide at its entrance, but 
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in general too shallow to be navigated by vessels larger 
than a sloop. 

Manacle, (min’a-h/,) n. (Generally used in the plural.) 
— manicles> Lat, manicw, trom manus, the 3 Au 
ron instrument for confruing the hands; a shackle; a 
handcuff; a fetter. 

—v. a. To put manncles. handcuffs, or other fastening, 
upon, for confining the hands;— hence, to shackle; to 
confine; to restrain the action of the limbs or natural | 
powers. 

Man‘acor, u town in the island of Majorca, in a fertile 
plain, 30 m. E. of Palma. Munuf. Brandy, wine, oil, 
and verdigris. Php. 11,000, | 

Man „ (män'aj.) v.a. [Fr. ménager; It. giare, 
from Lat. manus, Fr. main, the hand.) To handle; to 
conduct; to carry on; to direct or superintend the con- 
cerns of; to administer; to treat. 

Wust wars | manage, and what wreaths 1 gain.”— Pope. 


—To treat with cantion or judgment; to govern with ad- 
dress or adroitness; to have under command; to make 
subservient. 

* It was bis interest to manage bis Protestant subjects,” Addison. 


—To husband; to conduct with frugality or economy; to 
treat with caution, or petty ee govern gracefully 
in riding: to train a horse, as in the manege. 

“ He rode up and down, gallantly managing his horse. Knolles, 


—v.n, To direct or conduct affairs; to carry on concerns 
or business, 

—(mi'nazh,) , Same as MANEGE, q. v. 

ar ty, u. State or quality of being man- 
ageable. 

Man‘ageable, a. That may be managed, directed, or 
controlled: easy to be nsed or applied to its proper pnr- 
pose; not difficult to be moved or wielded; governable ;; 
tractable; us, a 5 horse, — That may be made 
subservient to one’s views or designs; as, a manageable 
voter. 

Man azeableness. n. State or quality of being 
manageable; manageability: quality of being suscepti- 
ble of government and control; tractableness; easiness 
to be governed. 

Man'‘ageably, ade. In a manageable or tractable 
manner. 

Man'‘ageless, a. Unmanageable; intractable. 

Mnungement. n. Act of managing; conduct; ad- 
ministration; manner of treating, directing, or carry- 
ing en: 5 the management of an estate, the manage- | 
ment of an impeachment. — Cunning or artful practice : 
some course directed by art, design, or adroitness : skil- 
ful treatment? ; — generally in a bad sense. — Moduls- | 
tion ; variation, as of the compass of the voice, — A body 
of managers; collective number of persous engaged in 
any enterprise, 

Man‘ager. n. One who manages, or whe has the con- 
duct or direction of anything; a controller; as, the 
manager of a business or theatre, — A good econnmist ; 
a person who conducts a business or household with 

rudonce, economy, or frugality ; aa, bis wife is an excel- 
ent manager. 

Manage'rial, a. Pertaining or having reference toa 
manager or management; as, managerial talents. 

Man‘agery,n. Conduct; direction; administration; 
control. 

* Conduct or discretion in the managery of that affair, — Clarendon. 

—Hosbandry ; fruzality ; prudeut economy, — Moral con- 
duct — Manner of using. > 

* Teach them the ready managery of their weapons,” Decay of Piety. 

Manahoce’hing,. or MANAHAWKIN, in New Jersey, a 

st-village of Ocean co, 
an nk in. n. (%%% See PIPRA. 

Munnlnpnn. in New Jersey, n post-village and town- 
ship of Monmenth ca., abt, 25 m. K. N. E. of Trenton; 

p. of township abt. 2.47 4. 
anal apan Brook, in New Jersey, rises in Mon- 
month co, and flowing N. enters the Raritan River a 
few m. below New Brunswick. It is sometimes called 
Souta River. 

Man’‘an, in Maine. See MENAN. 

Mnnan ah. in Minnesota, n post-village of Meeker co., 
abt. II m. N. W. of Forest ba 

Manan'tico Creek, in New Jersey, enters Maurice 
Kiver from Camberland co. 

Manasquan River, in New Jersey, enters the At- 
lantic Ocean from Monmouth co, 

Manas'sas, (Battle of.) See hett Ruy. 

Manas‘sas Gap. in Virginia, a pass throngh the Blue 
Ridge, on the boundary line between Fauquier and) 
Warren cos, | 

Manas'sas Junction, in Virginia, n railroad sta- 
tion in Prince William co., abt, 27 m. W. of Alexandria, | 

Manas'seh. (Seript.) The eldest son of Joseph, born 
in Egypt. Iis descendants constituted a full tribe. This 
was divided in the promised land; one part having set- 
tled enst of the Jordan, in the country of Bashan, from 
the river Jabbok northward; and the other west of the 
Jordan, between Ephraim and Issechar, extending from 
the Jordan to the 
succeeded his father, Hezekinh, at the age of 12 years. 
The commencement of his reign was disgraced by a 
series of crimes and idolatrons abominations, and “ inno- 
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Manatee’, Man'atin, n. (Zoi) See MANATUS. 

Manatee’, in Florida. See SUPPLEMENT., 

Mana tus, n.; pi. Manati. (Zodl.) A genus of herbi- 
voruus marine animals, familiarly called Cow-whales or 
Sea-cows, order Ruminantia. The body of the Manutos 
is of an oblong shape, terminated by a lengthened oval 
fin; it generally 
measures six or 
seven feet in 
length, but some- 
times grows to an 
enormous size; 
and its paddles or 
fius — rudi- 
ments of nails, b z 
the aid of whic Fiy. 1095. : 
the unwieldy ani- THE MANATEE, ( Manutus Australis.) 
mal drags its body along on the shure, to browse on the 
herbage that grows on and near the banks of the great 
rivers tu which it resorts, The skin of the Manatus is 
of a blackish colur, very tongh and hard, avd full of in- 
equalities, like the bark of an dak; and on it are sprin- 
kled a few bristly 
hairs, about an 
inch in length, 
The eyes are ox- 
ceedingly small in 
proportion to the 
size of the animal. 
It has no external 
ears, but only two 
orifices, scarcely 
large enough tog 
admita quill; the 
tongue is pointed, 
and extremely 
small; the mouth 
is destitute of 
teeth, but fur- 
nished with two 
solid white bones, extending the entire length of both 
jaws, which serve instead of grinders; the lips are 
double; and near the junction of the two jaws the mouth 
is full of white tubular bristles, answering the sume 
purpose as the laminæ in whales, to prevent the food 
from issuing out with the water, e lips nre aleo. 
thick-set with bristles, serving, instead of teeth, to cut) 
the strony roots of the marine plants, which, floating) 
ashore, point out the vicinity of these animals. — 
Manatus forms in rome classifications the typical m 
of a family, Manatidæ, including all the herbive 
whales, and especially the Dugong or Hulicon, which 
much resembles the Manatos. 

Manawah’, in Wisconsin, a village of Waupaca co., 
abt. 40 m. N. N. W. of Oshkosh, 

Manayunk’, in nnsylvania, n town of Philadelphia 
co., now included within the chartered limits of the 
city of Philadelphia, on the Schuylkill River, abt. 7 m. 
N.N.W. of the State House. It is pleasantly located, 
has abundant water-power, and contains numerous and | 
extensive manufacturing establishments, | 

Man bote. n. (A. S$ Law.) The compensation t» be 
paid for killing a man. In King Inas laws, certain | 
rates are fixed for the expiation of this crime, nccording | 
to the quality of the person slain. 

Man’cha, (La.) an old province of Spain, now called 
Ciudad Real, in the 
S. part of New Cas- 
tile, bounded 8. by 
Granada, E. by Cu- 
enca and Murcia, 
and W. by Estre- 
madura. Area, 7.500 
sq.m. It is almost 
entirely surround- 
ed by mountains, 
and consists chiefly 
of lofty and barren 
plains, upwards of 
2,000 feet above the 
Bea, . Corn, 
wine, olives,and saf- 
fron. The cap. is 
Ciudad Real, once a 
flourishing city,but 
now decayed. The 
description of Cer- 
vantes in his “ Don 
Quixote,” bas given 
to La Mancha a 
worldly celebrity. 

Man/‘chac, in Lou- 
teiana, n village of Wy 
Kast Baton Rouge 
parish, on the Mis 
sissippi River. abt. 

14 m. below Baton 
Ronge. 


Fig. 1008. 
SKULL AND PART OF SKELETON OF 
THK MANATEE. 


Fig. 1697. 
COSTUME OF LA MANCHA. 


necting the Amite River with the Mississippi River, and 


furming the S. boundary of E. Baton Rouge parish. It 


is sometimes called IBERVILLE Bayou. 
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et-Vilaine. Area, 2,617 sq. m. The surface is irreguar, 
with marshes in parts of the interior; but it is neverthe- 
leas very fertile. The chief rivers are, the Vire. Tante 
Douve, Merderet, and Selune, all navigable. The coast 
is mostly abrupt and rocky, especially in the N., but it 
has several good roadsteads and commodious harbors, 
of which Cherbourg is the finest. Prod. Flax, bemp, 
and fruit are exteusively cultivated; immense qnanti- 
ties of apples are grown, from which over 40,000,006 
gals. of cider are made annually. The breed of horses 
reared in W. are considered the most superior in France; 
cattle and sheep are also numerous. Min. Iron, lend, 
copper, zinc, marble, coal, and granite. Manuf. Linens, 
cottons, cutlery, glass, paper, &c. The chiel towns are 
St. Lô, the cap., Cherbourg, Coutance, Avranches, Va- 
logues, and Mortain, 7% 573,599, 

Man chester, a city of England, co, of Lancaster, on 
the Irwell,an affloent of the Mersey, 31 m. K. of Liverpool, 
and 163 m. N N.W. of London, W. including Salford, a 
suburban town on the W. bank of the rwell, stands in a 
large plain, covering over 3.000 acres, surrounded with 
hills except on the W. and is the centre of the cotton 
trade of Great Britain, aud the principal manufucturing 
city in the world. The Irk and the Medlock join the 
Irwell near the town, and nre of the greatest advantage 
to it. The streets are narrow and irregular, but of late 
— great improvements have been made. and many 

ne houses erected, Factories and warehonses ure nu- 
merous and of gigantic proportions. The principal 
among its public buildings are, the Exchange, bnilt in 
the Doric style, the Town Hall, an elegant building of 
Tonic architecture, forined on the model of the Temple 
of Erectheus at Athens, and the Corn Exchange. It 
bas also several educational institutions, one of which, 
the college founded by Humphrey Chatham in 1605, 
contains a library of 30,000 vols, There are, besides, sev- 
eral public libraries, possessing collectively over 100,000 
vols.; and a number of associations for promoting liter- 
ature and science. But it is as a manufacturing city 
that M. derives its importance, being the grand centre 
of the cotton manufacture of England, which, next to 
agriculture, forms the prinċipal occupation of the coun- 
try, abeorbing with its neighborhood for 10 m. round, 
fully three fourths of the trade, and comprising, besides 
+pinning-mills, most extensive power-loom factories, and 
lurge dyeing aud printing establishments. The manu- 
fuctare of silk , Which was introduced in 1816, has 
generally flourished since 1826, producing every descrip- 
tion of fabrics from the rich brocade to the flimsy ber- 
sian, and employing 4,000 hand-looms, besides 3,000 
persons in the ee lie and 600 in dyeing and 
printing houses. In some cotton-factories the 
of spinning only is carried on. Many of them are build- 
ings of extraordinary size, comprising 7 or 8 stories. 
Several thousands of spindles are at work in each of 
the principal factories, and in many of them upwards of 
600 power-loome are in action, each producing from 15 
to 20 pieces of fabric, of 24 yds. each, per week. Besides 
the pop. connected with the factories, which almost ab- 
sorb the plain goods’ trade, upwards of 9,000 hand- Join 
weavers are employed in weaving cotton, silk, and 
mixed goods The principal articles manufactnred are 
velvets, fustians, dimities, calicoes, checks, tickings, 
jeans, shirtings, ginghams, quiltings, handkerchiefs, 
nankeens, diapers, muslinets. muslins, cambrics, and 
almost every kind of fancy cotton and silk goods, The 
spinuing trade is extensive, and cousideruble quantities 
of yarn are annually exported. There are nbont 60,000 
persona employed in the cotton milla, besides 7,000 
skilled mechanics engaged in the production of steam- 
engines, looms, and other machinery. W. derives com- 
siderable advantages from the almost inexhaustible coal 
field in its neighborhood, and from the canals and rail- 
ways which connect it with different parts of the conn- 
try, and the E. and W. seaboard. The climate of M. is 
very healthy, despite the dimutvantage of the prevalence 
of smoke, arising from the immense number of facto- 
ries, Ac. Pop. (1881) 311.508. 

Manchester, a village of Hastings co., —— — 
about 8 miles N. of Trentport. It was formerly call 
FRANKFORD. 

Manchester., a seaport-town of Sydney co, Nova 
Scotia, abt. 120 m. E. N. E. of Halifax. 

Manchester. in Connecticut, a town of Hartford co., 
ô m. E. of Hartford, It contains numerous and exten- 
sive manufactories of paper, woollens, print-works, 
dress-silks, sewing-silkes, Kc. Pop, (1880) 6.462. 

Manchester. in Minois, a township of Boone en. 

—A post-village of Scott co., abt. 45 m. S W. by W. of 
Springfield, 

Manchester, in diana, a post-village of Dearborn 
co., abt. 845 m. S. E. by K. of Indianapolis. | 1 

—A village of Wabash co., abt. 37 miles W. by S. of Fort 
Wayne, 

Mnnchester. in l. a post-village of Delaware co., 
abt. 50 m W. of Datingue, | 

Man’‘chester, in Kentucky, a post-village, enp. of Clay 
co. abt. 110 m S. E. of Frankfort. 


editerranean.—A king of Judah, who Manchae Bayon, in Lovisiana, a amall stream con- Manchester. iu Muine, n post-township of Kennebec 


co. 
Man chester, in Maryland. post-yvillage ol Carroll 
co., abt. 60 m. N. N. W. of Annapolis. 


cent blood filled Jerasslem from one end to the other.” Mancha Real, a town of Spain, in Andalusia, 8 m. E. Manchester. in Massachusetts, n hst. village. senport, 


In 677 n. c. Esarhaddon, king of Assyria, invaded his) 
dominions, aud carried Manasseh captive to Babylon, 
where his misfortunes produced repentance, After al 
long captivity, the king of Babylon gave him his liberty, 
and restored him to his kingdom. On his return to 
Jerusalem. he established the worship of the true God, 
There is a fine prayer by him in the Apocrypha. D. 
645 n. o. 


ol Jaen. Manuf. Woollens and linens. Php. 4,000, 

Manch’ang., in Massachusetts, a post-village of Worces- 
ter co., ubt, 47 m. S. W. of Boston. 

Manche. (La. (manzh,) a marit. dept. of the N. W. of 
France, formerly incladed in the prov. of Normandy, 
Lat. between 48° 40’ and 49° 40“ N., Lon. between 0° 40° 
and 2 W. It is bounded N. and W. by the English 
Channel, S. E. by the dept. of Calvados, and 8. by Iie- 
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and township of Essex co, abt, 9 m. NE. of Beverly; 
. of township abt, 1.400 

an'chester, in Michigan, an incorporated village 

of Washtenaw co. on the river Raisin, 22 m. from Ann 

Arbor. It possesses one of the best water privileges 

in the State, and has 6 churches, a large onion school, 

and several manufactories, 


| 
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Man’chester, in Minnesota, a township of Freeborn 
co. 


Manchester, in Missouri, a village of Putnam co. 

A post-village of St. Louis co, abt. 20 m. W. of St. Louis. 

—A village of Scott co., abt. 20 m. W. by 8. of St. Louis. 

Manchester, in New Hampshire, a city of Hills- 
borough co., on the Merrimac River, about 18 m. S. S. E. 
of Concord. The city is fluely located upon an elevated 
plain nearly 100 feet above the river, aud owes its growth 
and prosperity almost entirely to its manufacturing 
enterprise. It is regularly laid out, well built, and con- 
tains many handsome and substantial edifices. Manuf. 
Cotton and woollen goods, machinery, locomotives, 
paper, &c. Pop, (1880) 82,680, of which ubt. 10,000 work 
in factories. 

Manchester, in New Jersey, a post-villuge of Ocean 
co., abt. 58 m. E. by N. of Camden, 

—A township of Passaic co. 

Manchester, in New York, a village of Dutchess co. 

A village of Oneida co. 

A post-village and township of Ontario co., abt. 8 m. N. 
N. E. of Canandaigua. 

Manchester, in Ohio, a post-village of Adams co., on 
the Ohio River, abt. 72 m. above Cincinnati. 


A village of Lorain co., abt. 22 m. E. by 8. of Sandusky. 

—A township of Morgan co. 

A village of Stark co., abt. 12 m N. by W. of Massillon. 

Manchester, in Pennsylvania, a post-borough of 
Alleghany co., on the Ohio River. abt. 2 m. below Pitts- 
burg. The post-office is named WEST MANCHESTER. 

—A township of Wayne co. 

IA post-township of York co. 

Manchester, in S. Curviina,a post- village of Sumter 
dist., abt. 36 m. E of Columbia. 

Manchester, in Tunesste, a post- village, cap. of Coffee 
co., abt. 62 m. S.E. of Nashville. 

Manchester, in Fermont, a post-village, township, 
and semi-capital cf Bennington gs., abt. 96 m. S. S. W. 
of Montpelier. . 

Manchester. in Virginia, a post-village of Chester- 
field co., on the James River, opposite Richmond. It 


has large manulactories of tobacco, cotton, and flour. 
Pop. abt. 3,000. 

Manchester, in Wisconsin, a post-township of Green 
Lake co. 

—A township of Jackson co. 

—A village of Sauk co., on the Baraboo River, near Bara- 
boo 


Manchester Centre. in New Fork, a post- village 
of Ontario co. abt 25 m. S. E. of Rochester. 

Manchester Village, in Vermont, u village of Ben- 
ningtou co. 

Man’chet, n. A small loaf of fine, white bread. (R.) 

Manchineel’, n. [Sp. manzanillo.) (Bot.) See Hip- 
POMANE. 

Manchoo’, u. anda. Same as MANTCHOO, q. v. 

Man’cinite,n. (Min.) A brown silicate of zinc, from 
Mancino, near Leghorn. 

Man’ciple, n. [Lat. mancivium.) A steward: a pur- 
veyor; a furnisher; especially, the restaurateur or but- 
ler of a college. 

Man’co Ca’pac, the founder and legislator of the 
Peruvian empire, supposed to have flourished in the 
12th century.—Another inca of Peru, named Manco, 
succeeded his brother, who was put to death by Pizarro, 
1533, and after some years of warfure was killed by the 
Spaniards. 

Man’cus,n. [A. S.] (Numis ) An old English coin of the 
value of half a crown, or 2s 6d. sterling. 

Manda mus, n. |Lat., from mandare, to command.) 
(Law.) A high prerogative writ, usually issuing out of the 
highest court of general jurisdiction in a state, in the 
name of the sovereignty, directed to any person, corpo- 
ration, or inferior court of judicature within its jurisdic- 
tion, requiring them to do some particular thing therein 
specified, and which appertains to their office or duty. 
In the U. States, the writ is generally issued by the 
highest court of judicature having jurisdiction at law. 

Bouvier. 

Manda’na, in Nvw Fork, a post-village of Onondaga 
co., about 21 m. S. W. of Syracuse. 

Man‘dans, n. pi. A tribe of N. American Indians 
whose principal village was on the Missouri, in Lat. 47° 
20 N. (See Fig. 1376.) They are a branch of the Sioux, 
and had a fairer complexion than any other of the In- 
dian tribes. In 1838 they were almost entirely destroyed 
by the small-pox ; and since that time the few remain- 
ing are located near Fort Clarke. 

Manda’ra, a state of central Africa, lying to the S. of 
Bornou. It is a mountainous country inhabited by 
Mohammedans. 

Mandarin, (mdn-da-reen’,)n. Fr. and Sp., from Lat. 
mandare; Pg. mandarim; Chin. kuan.) A Chinese 
official or functionary, of the civil or military class; also 
implying a certain degree of nobility. They are all men 
of learning who have passed certain examinations and 
had their names inscribed on a register. When an office 
in the administration is vacant, a list of those that stand 
foremost on the register is presented to the emperor, 
who nominates one for the vacant office. The origin of 
the system of competitive examinations in the bestow- 
ment of government offices thus belongs to the Chinese. 

Mandarin’ic, 2. Befitting or peculiar to a mandarin. 

Mandarin‘ing, n. (Dycing.) The process of giving 
ap orange color to goods formed of animal tissues, as 

silk and wool, not by coloring matter, but by producing 
a certain change in the fibre by the action of dilute 
nitric acid. — Webster. 

Mandarin‘ism, n. Characteristic peculiarities of the 

mandarins; executive power maintained by mandarins, 
Man datary, Mandatory, n. (Fr. mandataire, 
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from L. Lat. mandatarius, from mandutor — mando, to 
command.) One to whom a mandate, command, or 
charge is given; especially, a priest to whom the Pope 
has issued a beneficiary mandate. 

(Law.) See MANDATE. 

Mandate, n. [Fr. mandat; Lat. mandatum, from 
mando — manus, the hand, and do, to give.) An au- 
thoritative charge or command; an order, precept, or 
injunction; a judicial commission; as,“ Juuo’s mighty 
mandate.” — Dryden. 

(Law.) Generally, a judicial command, charge, or 
commission, More particularly it denotes a bailment, 
(delivery) of goods to » person who is to do something 
with or about the things bailed, entirely without com- 
pensation. The person delivering the goods is called 
mandator, the person receiving them and undertaking 
the service is styled mandatary. The essential clement 
in the contract lies in the service rendered not being to 
be paid for. Heuce, as the act or service is wholly for 
the benefit of the mandator, it fullows that a mandatary 
is only responsible for the loss of, or injury done to, u 
thing when it is caused by his gross negligence. The 
mandator may recall the thing delivered at any time; 
but ifthe mandatary has rendered the service in part, 
and will suffer damage if it be not completed, the man- 
dator cannot rescind it without iudemnity to the man- 
datary. The contract may also be dissolved either by 
the renunciation by the mundatary at any time before 
he has entered upon its execution, or by his death. A 
mandator contracts to reimburse a mandatary for all 
expenses and charges reasonably incurred in the execu- 
tion of the mandate, and also to indemnify him for his 
liability on all contracts which arise incidentally in the 
proper discharge of his duty. In the canon law, a man- 
date is a rescript of the Pope, commanding an ordinary 
cullator to put the person therein named in possession 
of the first vacant benefice in his collation. 

Manda'tor. n. (Law.) Bee MANDATE. 

Man'datory, n. Same as MANDATARY, q. v. 

Mandelay. See page 1736. 

Mau 'der, v. d. and n. See MAUNDER. 

Mandeville, in Louisiana, a post- village of St. Tam- 
many parish, about 30 m. N. of New Orleans. 

Man ‘deville, in Missouri, a post- village of Carroll co., 


about 20 m. N. N. F of Lexington. 

Mandible, n. yar mandibulum, from mando, man- 
dèro, to chew.) (Zool) A jaw, 
more especially the jaw of a bird. 
In Fig. 1698, a is the upper, and 
b the lower mandible. In mam- 
mals it is only applied to the 
under jaw, and in insects to the 
upper or interior pair of jaws. 
The mandibles of insects are two 
strong corneous hooks, which 
move horizontally, and cut pb- 
jects by crossing their edges like 
the blades of a pair of scissors. 

Mandib'ular, a. Belonging to the mandible or jaw; 
resembling a mandible. 

Mandib’ulate, Mandib’ulated, a. 
with mandibles, as certain insects. 

Mandibuliſorm, a. (Zodl.) Exhibiting the form 
of a mandible, or mandibles ;— said of the lower jaws 
of certain insects, 

Mandin’go, or Mand‘ing, a mountainous territory 
of W. Africa, between Lat. 10° and 14° N., Lon. 13° and 
16° W.; bounded N. by Fooladoo, E. by Bambarra, S. and 
W. by Gadou and Jallonkadoo, Desc. Rocky and bar- 
ren, and contains no towns of consequence, except 
Kamalia. The whole region is watered by the Niger in 
its early course. It is supposed to be the original seat of 
the Mandingoes now spread over a great part of Africa. 

Mandilion, (-dil’yun,)n. A sleeveless jacket; a sol- 
dier’s loose coat. 

Mand'inent, x. Behest; commandment. (x) 

Man ‘diog, n. (Bot.) Same as Manioc. See MANGIFERA. 

Man‘dlestone, n. [Ger. mandelstein.] (Min.) Same 
as AMYGDALOID, g. v. 

Mandolin, (mdn’do-leen,)n. ¶ Er. mandoline; It. man- 
dola.) (Mus.) An instrument of the lute species. The 
body of the Af. is shaped like a shell, formed of a num- 
ber of narrow pieces of different kinds of wood. bent 
into shape, and glued together. On the open portion 
of the body is fixed the suunding-board, with a finger- 
board and neck like a guitar. The Neapolitan M. which 
is the most perfect, has fonr double strings. which are 
tuned, beginning with the lowest. G, D. A, E. The Mi- 
lanese M. bas five double strings, tuned G, C, A, D, E. 
The sound of the M. is produced by a plectrum in the 
right hand, while the left hand produces the notes on 
the fluger-board. The M. is chiefly used for accompani- 
ment; in the beauty and quality of its sound, it is differ- 
ent from all other stringed instruments. 

Man' dore, n. (See Banpore.] (Aus.) A kind of 
mandolin. 

Mandrake. n. See MANDRAGORA, and BRTOxA. 

Man'drel, Man‘deril, Man’‘dril, n. [Fr. man- 
drin, probably from Lat. mandra, a stall.) (Mach.) The 
spindle which carries the centre-chuck of a lathe, and 
communicates motion to the metal to be turned. In 
small lathes it is driven by a pulley. 

Man‘drel-frame, n. ( Mech.) The head-stocks or 
frame bolted to the end of a lathe-bed, for the purpose 
of supporting the mandrel. 

Mandrago’ra, n. [Lat. mandragorus.] (Bot.) 
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probably the dudaim of Scripture. 
cied resemblance to the human form, and is connected 
with many absurd superstitions. It must not be con- 
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genus of plants, order Atropacem. M. officinalis is the | 
true Mandrake, the Devil’s-apple of the Arabs, and Man/‘fully, adv. 
Its root has a fan- 
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founded with the root of Bryonia dioica, which is often 
called Mandrake. The Mandrake is an acro-narcotic 
poison, and was used by the ancients as au anesthetic. 


Fig. logg. MANDRAKE. 
(Mandragora officinalis ) 


Man drill, n. [Sp. mandril; Fr. mandrille.] (Zodl.) 
See BABOON. 

Man/‘dueable, a. Masticable; that may be chewed; 
hence, fit to De eaten. (R.) 

Man‘ducate, r.a. [Lat mandiico,manducatum, from 
mando, to chew.] To masticate;—to chew; hence, by 
implication, to eat. (R.) 

Manduea’tion. u. [L. Lat. manducatio.] Act of chew- 
ing, masticating, or eating. (k.) 

‘'Manducation is the action of the lower jaw in chewing the 
food.” — Quincy. 

Man‘ducatory, a. Pertaining, or having reference 
to chewing, or employed in mastication. (u.) 

Mandu’‘cus, n. [From Lat. manducare, to chew.) 
(Antiq.) A comical mask representing a person chew- 
ing, used by the uncients as a provocative to laughter, 
in their histrionic performances. 

Mandu’ria, a town of S. Italy, province of Terra-di- 
Otranto, 22 m. ES. E of Taranto. During the Middle 
Ages, and until 1790, it was called Casalnuovo, when it 
resumed the ancient name of the city upon the site of 
which it was supposed to be built. mp. 8,568. 

Mane, n. [D. mean; Ger. miihne: Dan. man; Icel. 
min ; W. mong, from mwn, a neck: Gr. maunos,a neck - 
luce.) The hair growing on the upper side of the neck 
of a horse or other animal, usually hanging down on 
one side. 

~ A lion shakes his dreadful mane.” — Waller. 

Maned, a. Possessing a man 

Manege, (ma’ndzh,)n. [Fr.; It. maneggio, from mano; 
Lat. manus, the hand. See Manua.) The art or prac- 
tice of managing horses with the hand; act or art of 
horsemanship, or of training horses; equitation.— A 
riding-school ; a school for teaching horsemanship, and 
for training horses. 

Ma'neh, n. [Heb.] A Hebrew weight of 60 shekels. 

Ezek, xiv. 12. 

Mnne'rial, a. Same as MANORIAL, 9. v. 

Manes, (ma’néz,) n. pl. [Lat., from O. Lat. manus, 
good.] (Rom. Antiq.) The general name given by the 
Romans to the spirits of the dead. They were com- 
monly identified with the lares (see LAR), and to re- 
ceive the name of Dit Manes. In the mouth of Febru- 
ary, annually all the Manes were propitiated in the 
Feralia or Parentalia during twelve days. The stones 
in the Roman bnrial-places, and their funeral urns, were 
e en inscribed with the letters p.m.s. (Dis Maini- 

us Sacrum). 

Ma'nes. Mani, or MANICHÆUS. See MANICHARANS. 

Mane’-sheet, n. A covering for the upper part of a 
horse's head. — den. 

Maneuvre, (ma-ni'vér,) n. and v. 

Maneu’vrer, n. Ser MANGUVRER. 

Manfred, king of Naples -and Sicily, was a natural 
son of the emperor Frederick II. After the death of 
his brother Conrad, he became regent of the kingdom, 
during the minority of Couradin, his nephew. Pope 
Innocent IV. exciting a revolt aguinst him, he was 
driven from his kingdom ; but he reconquered it a year 
afterwards, and caused himself to be crowned in 1258. 
Pope Urban IV. excommunicated him, and offered his 
kingdom to Charles of Anjou. Manfred perished in a 
desperate battle with the latter near Benevento, 1266. 

Manfredonia, (man-frai-do'ne-a,) a town of S. Italy, 
prov. of Capitanata, on the bay of the Adriatic, 20 m. 
N. E. of Foggia, It has a safe harbor, but for small 
vessels only, owing to the shallowness of the water. 
Pop. 8,934. 

Manfredonia, (Gulf of.) an inlet of the Adriatic, 
bordering on the provs. of Capitanata and Terra-di- 
Bari, and is 15 m. long, and 30 broad at its entrance. 

Man'ful, a. Becoming or befitting a man, or one ar- 
rived at years of maturity and discretion; having the 
spirit ofa man; bold courageous ; mauly; brave; dar- 
ing; noble; honorable. 

Boldly ; 


See MANQUVRE. 


courageously; honorably; 
in a mantni spirit. 

Man’‘falness, n. State or quality of being manful; 
courageousness ; boldness ; manly spirit; stoutness. 
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Man gaby. n. (Zol) 
Africa, genus Cercoertu, 

Maagalore, or Conga Bunper, (man-ga-lor’,) a sen- 
port-town of Hindostan, prov. of Canara, on a sandy 
promontory between Salt Lake and the Indian Ovean, 
440 m. S. E. of Bombay ; Lat. 12° 53’ N., Lon, 74° 57! K. 
Prod. Black pepper, sandal wood, cassia, and turmeric. 
The imports are principally raw silk, sugar, and oil. 
Pop. 12,000, 

Man’ganate, u. (Chem.) A compound of manganic 
acid and a base, 

Manganese’, u. [Fr.; L. Lat., from manganesium ) 
(Chem.) One of the heavy metals of which iron may be 
taken as the representative. It is of a grayish-white color, 
presenta a metallic brilliancy, is capable of a high degree 
of polish, is so hard as to scratch Fluss and steel, is non- 
Magnetic, and is only (used al a white heat, Ax it oxi- 
dizes upay on exposure to the atmosphere, it should 
be preserved under naphtha. It ocears in small quun- 
tity in association with iron in meteoric stones; with 
this exception, it is not found native. The metal may 
be obtained by the reduction of its sesquioxide by car- 
bon at an extreme heat. W combines with carbon aud 
silica, forming W eje compounds, Its principal 
use is chemical, under the form of oxide. It is em- 

loyed in this state fur decomposing hydrochloric acid, 
n the manufacture of chlurine, as u cheap source of 
oxygen, and as n coloring material in the manulacture 
of glass aud enamels. Mixed with iron, it gives that 
metal iuereased hardness aud elasticity ; — hence ite use 
in the manufacture of steel, Equiv. 27°57; Sp. gr. 
8-013; Symbol, Mn. 

Carbonate of M. The anhydrous carbonate occurs in 
nature as Manganese spar, and frequently accompanies 
spathose iron ore. The famous Siegen ure, from which 
the celebrated German spiegel-eisen is made, contains a 
certain proportion of thie mineral, which renders the 
iron made from it peculiarly hard and tough. The ar- 
tificial carbonate may be obtained in a hydrated condi- 
tion by precipitating the chloride by av alkaline car- 
bonnte. 

Chlorides nf M. Manganese forms three chlorides. 
The protechloride, MnCl + daq, occurs as a waste pro- 
duct in the manufacture of chlorine; by acting on the 
black oxide with hydrochloric acid, it crystallizes in 
delicate pink tables, which are slightly deliquescent. 
The sesquichinride is ſurmed by acting on the sesqui- 
oxide with hydrochloric acid in the cold, It is of a 
dark-brown color, and can only be obtained in a solid 
form by evaporation in vacuo. The perchlorid’, Mn 
Ch, is a greenish-yellow gus, which condenses at 0 
Fabre. into a greenish brown fluid. It is obtained by 
dissolving permanganate of potash in sulphuric acid, 
and adding chloride of sodium in small portions at a 
time. It is supposed by some chemists that this com- 
{pound is an oxychloride of the metal, corresponding to 
chloro-chromic acid. 

Ores of M. The principal ores of manganese are 
pyrolusitr, the anhydrous binoxide, and black wad, which 
is the hydrated binoxide. Both these ores are worked 
extensively in different parts of the world. 

Orid sof M. The combinations of manganese and 
oxygen are principally five in number: — I. The prot- 
oxide, Ma); 2. the sesquioride, Mug; 3. the binoride, 
peroxide, or deutoride, as it ia sometimes erroneously 
called, MnO; 4. manganic acid, Mn; and 4, perman- 
ganic acid, Mng. The protozide may be obtained asan 
olive-green powder, by igniting carbonate of M. in a cur- 
rent of hydrogen. It is also procured as a white hydrate 
by decomposing any salt of M. with an alkali. It is 
soluble in ammonia especially if any ammuniacal salt 
be present. It unites with acids, forming characteristic 
salts, The sesquioride is found in nature as braunite, 
and in a hydrated condition as manganite. It is obtained 
as a brown hydrate by passing chlorine through the 
protecarbonate suspended in water, and afterwards ro- 
moving the excess of carbonate by nitric acid, Sulphuric 
acid dissolves it slowly, forming a deep-red solutien ; 
and hydrochloric acid in the cold also forms with it a 
soluble compound, both of which are decomposed when 
the solntions are heated. The binoxide or peroxide is 
the most important of the oxides of manganese. It is 
the black oxide of manganese of commerce, and is found 
in nature as 3 pyrolusite or psilomrlane. Black-wad is 
a hydrated form of this oxide. When ignited, it gives 
off one third of its oxygen, leaving the red oxide 
(MnOMn,0,) behind. It is used in commerce for the 
production of oxygen, and in the manufacture of chlo- 
rine, permanganic acid, and violet glass, Manganic 
acid is not known in an isolated condition. When per- 
oxide of manganese and caustic potash are fused to- 
gether, and the mass heated with a «mall portion of 
water, a green solution is obtained, from which crystals 
of manganate of potush may be procured by evaporation 
in vacuo over sulphuric acid, the manganntes are very 
unstable, being decomposed by boiling, and even by 
remaining in dilute solution. The green solution of 
manganese of potash, when largely diluted, gradually 
changes to a deep claret color, and forms the well-known 
material called mineral chameleon, L’ermanganic acid 
is described under its proper hewling. 

M. (Sulphate of.) This salt, the formula of which fa 
Mn0,80, F ag. is obtained by dissolving the binoxide 
in sulphuric acid, It forma large transparent crystals 
of a pinkish hue, varying in shape and composition, de- 
cording to the temperature at which they are deposited 
and the number of equivalents of water which they 
contain, The salt is extensively used in dyeing and 
calico-printing. and occasionally in medicine, It forma 
double salts with potash and soda, and an alum with 
sulpbate of alumina, which must not be confounded 
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| with the alums formed by the sesquisulphate of manga-| Wan'gel-wuarzel, or 


nese with the er rae of the alkalies. The formula 

of these alums will help to explain this matter: 
AOS MnOS0, + Huq, manganese-alomina-alum, 
2 KO. SOT Haq, manganrse-potash-ulum. 

| It will be seen from this that in one case the proto- 

| manganic salt replaces the alkaline sulphate, while in 
the other the aluminous sesquisulphate is replaced by 
the corresponding sesquisulphate of manganese. The 
sulphate of the sesquioxide is formed by dissulving the 

uioxide in sulphuric acid at a gentle heat, It erys- 
tallizes with difficulty, the solution being instantly de- 
composed by heat. 

M., (Sulphides of.) Protosulphide of manganese oc- 
curs native in black masses in manganese blende, The 
anhydrous sulphide may be obtained as a dark-green 
powder by treating together a mixture of sulphur and | 
binoxide of manganese, The hydrated sult is olituined| 
nas u Hesh-colored precipitate when u solution of u salt 
of manganese is decomposed by an alkaline sulphide 
An oxysulphide of manganese has been formed by pass- 
ing hydrogen over sulphate of manganese at a red het, 
Sulphide of manganese forms compounds with the sul 
phides of potassium and sodium, containing three equiv- 
nlents of the former to one of the latter. 

Manganesian, (né‘rhi-m,) a. Pertaining to manga- 
hese; consisting of, or partaking of the qualities of, 
manganese. 

Mangane'sic, Mangan’'ic, a. [Fr. manganesique, 
manganique.) (Chem.) Extracted from manganese: 
as, manganesic necid. 

Mangane’sium, n. (., Ree MAN N 

Maugane’sous,«. ((ne Having relerence, or be- 
longing to, or obtained from, manganese. 

Mangan ie Acid, n. (Chem.) See MANGANESE (Ox- 
IDES OF). 

Man'ganite, n. (Min.) See MANGANESE (OXIDES OF). 

Mnngun In. a tribe of African negroes, inhabiting a 
conntry on the river Shire, a tributary of the Zambesi 
They are an industrious mee, being good workers in 
metal, growing cotton, making baskets, and cultivating 
the gronnd, in which occupation both sexes equally 
share, They are very hospitable, and live in good nnion, 
though every village is governed by an independent 
chiel. The women are distinguished by the yery singu- 
lar ornament called the pelle, and fixed inte the upper 
lip, which gives them the most repulsive appearance, It 


inch in thickness, and variable in diameter, sometimes 
measuring two inches across, When the girl is very 
young the upper lip is pierced close to the nose, and a 
small pin luserted to prevent the orifice from closing. 


Fig. 1700. — PELELE, or LIP-RING, 


When the wonnd is healed, the small pin is withdrawn, 
and n larger one introduced; and the plan is carried on 
for years, until at last the full-size pelele can be worn. 
The commonest sort of pelele is made of bamboo, and is 
in consequence very light. When the wearer of the 
pelele smiles, or rather tries te smile, the contraction 
of the muscles turns the ring upwards, so that its upper 
edge comes in front of the eyes, the nose appearing 
through its middle. The whole front teeth are exposed 
by this motion, so as to exhibit the fashionable way in 
Which they have been clipped, so that, as Livingstone 
enys, they resemble the fangs of a cat or crocodile. An 
old lady had a pelele o heavy and wide that it hung 
below her chin. Tow this frightful ornament came to 
be first introduced is unknown. The reason which they 
ve for wearing it is rather amusing. A man,say they, 
nas whiskers and a beard, whereas a woman has none, 
“What a kind of creature wonld a woman be without 
whiskers and without the pelele? She would have a 
mouth like a man, and no beard!" Asa natural result 
of wearing this instrament, the language has undergone 
a modification as well as the lips. The labial letters 
cannot W properly, the under lip having 
the whole duty thrown upon it. 
Mangarat iba, a seaport-town of Brazil, on the Ray 
of Angra dos Reis, abt. 53 m. WS. W. of Rio de Janeiro. | 
| Mange, (månj,) n. [From Fr. démanger, the itch 
(Furriery.) An eruptive disease which attacks severn 
domestic animals, especially the dog. It is said to re- 
semble the itch, and, like that disease, to be produced 
bya minute species of acarus which burrows beneath 
the cuticle, It is stated that the fluid discharged from 
the eruption of mange in horses and dogs has produced 
the itch upon the hum»n skin. It is produced by con- 
finement, want of cleanliness, and bad food. š 
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is a ring made of ivory, metal, or bamboo, nearly an|” 
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Man’'gold-wurzel, n. 

(I See Beta, ` 

Mang'corn, n. A. S mencgan; Do mer 
aie.) Mixed grain, as wheat and rye. (Au 

N 5 f 
anger, (mdn‘jer,) n. Fr. mangeoire, from m ; 
Lat. mando, to — A trough, ane OF box, in ie 
fodder, corn, Kc is placed for cattle or horses; or, the 
place in which such animate are fed, 

(Naut.) The space near the hawse holes, bounded on 
the after side by a partition across the bows, called the 
wanger-board, to receive any water whic’ way enter 
the lawse-holes. This water, instead of bet ut allowed 
to flood the deck, is forced to return through the scup- 
pera. 

Mangifera, n. [From mango, and Lat. fero, I bear. 
(Hat.) A genus of plants, order Anacardiacer. M. e] 
dira produces the Mango, a frnit which is highly es- 
teemed in tropical countries. This frnit (Fig, 1701) isa 
drupe, large, flattened like a lens, and kidney-shaped. 
When ripe, it is yellow or reddish, with soft and 
flesh, filled with juice. The M. ind 
mango, isa spreading tree of rapid growth, 
high, the stem only rising 8-10 feet before 
iuto branches; the foliage so dense as 
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1701. — COMMON MANGO. 
(Mangifera Indica.) 


trable to the burning rays of the sun, a a most 
grateful shade, Several varieties of the — be are 


cultivated, which ld fruits differi 82 in 
and flavor. e are ae or making the 
pickle called in India chutney. 
Mangily, (mdn‘j¢-li,) adv. Meanly ; paltrily ; vilely. (u.) 
O this sounds mangily .. -in a soldier's mouth.” Beau. and Fl. 
Scabbiness; state or condition of be- 


manner, or in a way to cause jagged wounds; to hack; 
to butcher. 
* Swords. . . mangle and disjoint this brittle frame."— Prior. 

—To curtail; to dock, to take by piecemeal; to make a 
boteli of. 

Most of the books we see nowadays, are full of those mam- 
glings and abbreviations.” — Swift. 

Man ‘gle. n. (Ger. mange, mangel.) (Mach) A machine 
for smoothing linen and cotton articles. In ite usual 
form it consists of an oblong rectangular wooden chest, 
filled with stones, which load it to the degree of pres- 
sure which it is required to exert npon two cylinders on 
which it rests, and which, by rolling backwards and for- 
wards over the linen spread upon a smooth surface be 
neath, render it smooth and level. It is worked 
hand, the moving wheel being furnished with 
upon both surfaces of its periphery; and, having a notch 
cnt ont at one part, allows a pinion, . 
the direction, to act alternately upon its ow and 
side, so as to cause the reciprocating motion of 
chest, There are several varieties of patent 
among which may be mentioned one in which the 
is rolled round a —_— revolving in stationary 
ings, and pressed downwards by heavy weights 
upon its axis, against a curved bed made to slide 
wards and forwards, or alternately from side to 

—v. a. To smooth, as linen, by means of a ninngle; 
calender, 

Man’‘gler, n. One who tears in cutting; n hacker. 

* Course manglers of the human face dirine.” — Tickell. 

—One who works a mangle; a smoother of linen. 

Manga, (măng'go,) n. (Malay, mangga.) (Bot) Bee 
MANGIFERA. 

A pickled green mnsk-melon. 

Mango-fish, n. See POLYNEMUS. 

Man'gonel, n. [0. Fr.) %%.) An ancient engine 
of war, similar to the TREBUCRET, Q. v. 

Man’gosteen, n. (Hot.) See GARCINIA. 

Man‘go-tree,n. (At.) The Mangifera Indica. Bee 
MANGIFERA. 

Mangrove, (măng'grõv,) n. [Probably an abbrevia- 
tion of mangle grove, the former being the Malay name.] 
(Bot.) A tree inbabiting the shores of the tropical parta 
of the world in either hemisphere, and well known te 
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navigators on account of the dense groves which it 
forms, even down into the water itself. It belongs to 
the genus Rhizophora (its name being Rhizophora Man- 
gle), and is principally remarkable for its seeds germi- 
nating before they leave the case in which they were 
generated on the branches. The young radicle grows 
downwards through the humid air, till it reaches the 
mud, in which it fixes itself, and then the leaves und 
new stem unfold at the opposite end. The White Man- 
grove is Laguncularia racemosa, and the Black Mun- 
grove, Avicennia tomentosa. 

(Zoo0l.) The mango-fish. See POLYNEMUS. 
Man’gouste, n. (Zoöl.) A name of the ICHNECMON, . v. 
Mangueira, (man-ga’e-ra,) a lake of Brazil, in the 

prov, of Rio Grande, between Lake Mirim and the At- 
lantic Ocean. 

Mangy, (mén‘ji,) a. Infected with the mange; scabby; 
as, a mangy dog. 

Manha'den, n. (Z.) Same as Mexnanen, Q. v. 

Manhas'set, in New York, a post- village of Queen’s 
co., abt. 20 m. E. N. E. of New York city. 

Manhat'tan, in Illinois, a towuship vf Will co.; pop. 
abt. 800. 

Manhattan, in Indiana, a post- village of Putnam co., 
abt. 45 m. W. S. W. of Indianapolis. 

Manhattan, in Kansus, a post-village, cap. of Riley 
co, abt. 50 m. W. by N. of Topeka. 

Manhattan, in Minnesota, a village of Wright co., on 
the Mississippi River, abt. 4 m. below Monticello. 

Manhattan, in Nebraska, a village of Dodge co., abt. 
50 m. N. W. of Omaha City. 

Manhat'tan, in Ojo, a vill. and township of Lucas 
co., abt. 3 m. NE. of Toledo. 

Manhat'tan Island, iu New York. See New Tonk 
City. 

Manhattanville, in New yr. a village of New 
York co., abt. 8 m. N. of the City Hall. 

Manheigan Island, (man-hee’gan,) in Maine, an 
island and light-house, S. of the mcuth of George River. 
It exhibits a revolving light, alternately red and white, 
at an elevation of 170 ft.; Lat 4% 44’ N, Lon. 69° 15’ W. 

Man' heim. or Mann heim. a town of the grand- 
duchy of baden, circle of the Lower Rhine, of which it 
is the cap, at the confluence of the Neckar and the 
Rhine, 37 m. S. E. of Mayence. The principal public 
buildings are the fe ce, containing museums of un- 
tiquities, natural ory, Kc and a library of 70,000 
vols.; the observatory, a noble building, with a curious 
tower 108 feet in height, and the custom-house, Manuf. 
Tinsel-ware resembling gold, carpets, linen, and silk 
goods, tobacco, ribbons, shawls, &. Its neighborhood 
produces hops and garden stuff in large quantities, und 
besides its traffic in cattle and agricultural products, it 
has a considerable transit trade by the Rhine and the 
Neckar. Pop. (1876) 46,453. 

Manheim, (man’hime,) in New York, a township of 


in Pennsylrania,a post-borough and town- 

caster co abt. 33 m. E S. E. of Harrisburg ; 

pop. of township abt. 3,300. 

—A township of York co. 

Manheim Centre, in New York, a post-village of 

vrkimer co., abt. 68 m. W. N. W. of Albany. 

n. (Mach.) An opening in the top of a 

r. used as an entrance when the boiler requires 

aning; it is covered by a strong plate bolted to the 

r-pluting, s0 as to be steam-tight. 

-hole Cover, n. (Much.) A strong iron plate 
bolted over the man-hvle, so as to be removable when 
required, 

Manhood. n. The state of being an adult male, or 
one who is advanced beyond puberty, boyhood, or child- 
hood; virility; human nature, as distinguished from 
the animal creation. 

*“ Thy pride of manhood, daring, bold, and venturous.“ — Shaka. 
—Conrage; bravery ; resolution; fortitude; manliness. 
Manhu-agu, (man- ],) a river of Brazil, tribu- 

tary of the Doce, from the S. W. 

Ma'ni, Ma'nes or Manichre’ans. See MAxicnraxs. 

Mani, (ma-) an Indian village of Yucatan, abt. 97 
m. E. N. E. of Campeachy. It is surrounded by the ruins 
of a large ancient city. 

Mania, n. [Lat. and Gr.; from Gr. mainomat, to rage, 
to be furious, from mað, to strive after, to attempt 
eagerly; Fr. manie.) (Med.) Violent insanity; mad- 
ness. Mania is defined to be delirium, unattended by 
fever. The emotions are especially disordered in the 
form of insanity. Violent expressions of passion attend 
the disease when acute. See INsanivy. 

—Uncoutrollable appetite or razing desire for anything; 
passion with dementia ; as, a mania for collecting uuto- 
graphs, 

Mania a potu. [Lat., madness from drinking.) ( Med.) 

See DELIRIUM TREMENS. 

Ma'niac, Maniacal, a. [Lat. maniacus.] Affected 
with mania; mad; raving with dementia; raging with 
disordered intellect or violent desires; as “ maniacal 
lunacy.” — Grew. 

Ma/niae,n. A madman; a lunatic; an insane person. 

Mani’acal, a. Maniac; insane. 

Mania’go, a town of Austria, 25 m. W. N. W. of Udine. 
Au. Trou and steel. Pop. 4.000. 

Man icate, a. (From Lat. manica, sleeves.] (Bot.) 
Covered with hairs or a pubescent tissue, as certain 
plants. 

Maniche'an, a. Pertaining to the Manicheans. 

Manicheans, Manicu#ans, Manicures, or MANI, 
(mdn-i-k/dnz,) n. pl. (Eccl. Hist.) A religious sect 
founded towards the close of the 3d cent., by one Mani, 
or Manes. He was a Persian by birth, educated among 
the Magi, and his system was an attempt to blend Chris- 
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tianity and the religions of ancient Asia. The system 
is based upon dualism, there being supposed to be two 
distinct opposing principles from which all things pro- 
ceed; the former being presided over by a good being 
— God; the latter by an evil being —IHyle. God, the 
father of light, is described as being all splendor, truth, | 
heliness, goodness, and happiness, and surrounded by | 
twelve sons, or worlds of light, which, as a heavenly 
zodiac, preside over the great yeur of the world. ‘These, 
however, are not emanations from God, but God is one 
with the kingdom of light, the whole forming one sub- 
stance. Opposed to the kingdom of light is that of 
darkness, which is divided into five regions, and in which 
the prince of darkness sustains the same relation to his 
inferiors as the God of light occupies in his kingdom. 
By an inroad made by the powers of darkness into the 
kingdom of light, the primitive man, the first-born of 
God, was overthrown aud imprisoned. He wits subse- 
quently delivered; but a portion of the light remained 
imprisoned in the darkness. God then brought into ex- 
istence the present universe, that it might be a recep- 
tacle for this lost light; and two new heavenly powers, 
Christ and the Holy Ghost, proceeded from God to re- 
deem the detained light. The man Adam is then formed 
by the prince of darkness after the image of the primi- 
tive man, comprising, as in a microcosm, the clearest 
light with the grussest darkness. From him proceeded 
the human race, each member of which presents a mix- 
ture of the two elements — light and darkness; and in 
each succeeding generation the power of the liglit is 
weakened by the ascendancy of the darkness. To break 
this dominion, Christ himself appeared in order to 
reveal again the lost truth; but his lite upon earth, his 
sufferings and death, were a mere semblance, lor the 
essentially pure light of his being could not unite itself | 
to gross matter. The statements of the New Testament 
were only partially true; the full truth regarding 
Christ was first revealed by the Paraclete (Manes). 
They denied the genuineness of the Gospels, and Acts of | 
tho Apostles; the Epistles were regarded as interpo- 
lated; while many apocryphal writings, especially the 
Acts of Thomas, were made use of by them. ‘The work 
begun by Christ required for its completion Manes, 
the Paraclete promised by Christ, to lead men to a 
knowledge of the complete truth, by revealing the 
secret relations of the universe, and securing the means 
of human freedom. The redemption of man they held 
to consist in a knowledge of the revelations made by 
Christ and Manes, respecting the character of the two 
empires, the soul and its relation to the body, and a 
corresponding mode of life. Their system of ethics was 
thus of a severely ascetic nature, bused on the convic- 
tions of the intrinsic evil of the body, from the fetters 
of which their great aim was to set the soul free. For 
their higher class of members, the electi or perfecti, a 
rigorous system of asceticism was prescribed. They 
were forbidden to eat any d of food which might in- 
crease the power of the body over the spirit; in partic- 
ular were they to abstain from flesh, which, as the pro- 
duct of Hyle, and as being entirely destitute of light, 
could only depress the soul. Every kind of work 
through which man cultivates this world, which is the 
kingdom of darkness, or makes it a pleasant home, was 
forbidden, Abstinence from sexual intercourse was re- 
garded as a moral duty, as it was a continuing of the 
first sin and a preparing of new prisons for the soul. 
The auditares, or lower class of members, were permit- 
ted to eat meat, to marry, to occupy themselves with 
material and industrial pursuits, and to fill public) 
offices; but were also bound to supply the elect with 
all the necessaries of life. Manes sent out twelve apos- 
tles, and these were afterwards represented in the 
church by twelve magistri, with a thirteenth invisible 
one, doubtless Manes himself, at their head. After 
these were seventy-two bishops, who had under them 
presbyters, deacons, evangelists, aud the other electi. 
They had no temples, and their worship consisted 
chiefly in hymns and prayers. After the death of 
Manea, his adherents in Persia were subjected to a long 
persecution, and many of them are said to have fled to 
Hindostan. In Syria, Egypt, Palestine, and other coun- 
tries, they early made their appearance, and the north- 
ern coast of Africa became oue of their principal seats. 
Under Constantine they enjoyed toleration; but the 
succeeding Christian emperors issued severe decrees 
against them. Nevertheless, they continued to pros- 
per for a long time. Their congregations were numer- 
ous, and had many able leaders. In Italy, and espe- 
cially ut Rome, they were very numerous, and main- 
tained intimate relations with the congregations in 
other countries. Pope Leo I. took severe measures 
against them; Valentinian III. punished them with 
exile, and Justinian ordered them all to be put to death, 
By these persecutions the sect gradually became ex- 
tinct, although traces of it are fonnd in later centuries 
in Gaul and Spain; and its influence is to be traced in 
many of the pew sects of the Middle Ages. Augustine 
was for nine years a member of this sect, but left them 
when he found not among them the thoroughness of 
learning nor the purity of character that he had ex- 
pected; and he became afterwards their most zealous 
opponent, 

Maniche/ism, n. [Fr. manicheisme.| The doctrinal 
system propounded by the Manicheans, 

Maniche’ist, n. Same as MANICHEAN, Q. v. 

Man'ichord, Manichord’on, (J rd.) n. [Fr. 
manichordion, from Gr. monos, siugte, and chordé, 
string.| (Mus.) An instrument sounded by the hand, 
like a spinet. — Todd, 


Man’‘icon, a. (Lat,, from Gr. manikos.) Pertaining to 


madness. 
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Manicouagan, (man-e-kwa'gan,) a river of Lower 
Canada, rising in a lake of the same name, and flowing 
S. into St. Lawrence River. 

Manidowish’, in Wisconsin, a small river flowing into 
Chippewa River, in Chippewa co. 

Manifest, a. [Fr. manifeste; Lut. manifestus — manus, 
the hand, and Sansk. pash, to grasp, to hold.) Palpable; 
apparent; open; Clear to the understanding: evident; 
obvious; conspicuous; plain; not obscure or difficult to 
be seen or comprehended; as, a manifest truth, a mani- 
Jest lie, &. 

* Thus manifest to sight the god appeared.“ — Dryden. 

—Detected; convicted; revealed; — with of. 

* Calistho there stood manifest of shame." — Dryden. 

—n. (Com.) A list of the goods forming the cargo of a ship, 
containing a particular description of each article or 
package, for inspection by the custom-house authorities, 

—v.a. [Fr. manifester; Lat. manifesto.) To reveal; to 
make to appear; to render public; to show plainly and 
palpably ; to disclose to the eye or to the understanding; 
to display, or exhibit more clearly to the view; as, to 
manifest esteem for a person. 

“The glory of God's wisdom manifested in the creation.” — Ray. 

—To declare a ship's lading at the custom-honse; to ex- 
hibit the list of particulars of a vessel's cargo. 

Man’‘ifestable, Man/‘ifestible, a. That may be 
manifested; easy to be made evident ; as, a manifestable 
method, 

Manifesta’tion, n. Fr., from L. Lat. mani festatio.] 
Act of manifesting or disclosing what is secret, unseen, 
vague, or obscure; discovery to the exe or to the under- 
standing; exhibition of anything by evidence; palpable 
display or revelation. 

“This public manifestation (of acts of merey).“ — Atterbury. 

Man/ifestible, a. Sco MANIFESTABLE. 

Man ifestly, adv. Clearly; evidently; plainly; pal- 
pably; in a manner to be easily seen or understood. 

Man/ifestness, n. State or quality of being manifest; 
clear evidence; obviousness ; perspicuity. 

Manifes'to, n.; pl. Manirestores. [Fr. manifesto; It. 
manifesta, from Lat. manifestus, manifest.) A public 
declaration, generally proceeding from a ruler or sover- 
eign, showing or setting forth his intentions, or proclaim- 
ing or explaining his opinions or motives. 

Man’ifold, a. [Many and fold.) Of divers kinds; 
many in number; numerous; multiplied, as varieties. 


“The productions of the mineral kingdom are various and 
manifold.” — Woodward. 


—Presented or appearing on divers occasions or in various 


ways, a8 goodness, 
“ The manifold In sin deserved to fall.“ — Milton. 

—v.a. To fold in many convolutions or thicknesses. — To 
multiply by one process, as copies of a written letter or 
account, 

Man’‘ifolded, a. Having many complications or doub- 
lings. 

Man‘ifoldly, adv. 
or various ways. 2 

Man'iſoldness, n. State of multiplicity, or compli- 
cated numbers, 

Manifolds, n. pl. The third stomach of a ruminant 
animal. (Local, U. S.) — Webster. 

Man’‘iform, a. [Lat. manus, hand, and forma, form.) 
Hand-shaped. 

Maniglion, (ma-nil'yon,) n. [From It. maniglia, 
handle.] ( Ordnance.) Either one of two handles on the 
back of a heavy gun. 

Manihot, Manioc, n. (Bot.) The Cassava, a gen. of 
plants, ord. Euphorbiacer. The species M. utilissima, 
the bitter cassava, is an important food-producing plant. 
Cassava-meal, which is largely employed in the making 
of the cassava bread or cakes in common use among 
the inhabitants of tropical America. is obtained by grat- 
ing the washed roots, and then subjecting the pulp to 
pressure and heat, The roots and expressed juice are 
virulent poisons, owing chiefly to the presence of hydro- 
cyunie acid; but their poisonous qualities are removed 
by the washing and heating. Cassava-starch, tapioca- 
meal or Brazilian arrow-root, and tupioca, are likewise 
prepared from the reots. The starch is deposited from the 
expressed juice, and is purified by washing with water. 
Tapioca is prepared by heating this starch, while moist, 
on hot plates: it is largely employed as a dietetic sub- 
stance. The sauce called casareep in the West Indies 
is the juice concentrated by heat and flavored with 
aromatics. The species M. aim, the sweet cassava, has 
none of the poisonous properties of the former species, 
Its root is a common article of food in the West Indies 
and some parts of S America. Itis as mealy as the 
potato when boiled. Cassava-meal, bread, and starch, 
as well as tapioca, are prepared from the sweet root in 
small quantities. 

Man’‘ikin, n. [n, and term. kin, a dimin. of man.] 
A little man; a dwarf; a pigmy. 

This is a dear manikin to you, Sir Toby.“ — Shaks. 

—An artificial preparation, made with pasteboard, plaster, 
&c., exhibiting the various aggregated parts of the hu- 
man frame, 

Man ‘il, u. See Manito. 

Mani‘la, or Manilla, a seaport-town of the island 
of Luzon, cap. of the Spanish settlement of the Philip- 
pines, on the river Passig, near its mouth, in the bay of 
Manila; Lat. 14° 36’ 8” N., Lon. 120° 63’ 30“ E. M. 
comprises the city proper and 10 suburbs, the principal 
of which is Binondoc, the seat of most of its trade, and 
connected by a bridge over the Passig. Tt has suffered 
severely from the frequency of earthquakes; the last in 
1863 nearly destroyed the town, on which occasion over 
2,000 lives were lost. The bay and harbor of M. are ex- 
cellent, and the river Passig is navigable for 10 m. The 


In a manifold manner; in many 
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trade of M. is chiefly with the United States, Great 
Britain, Australia, and China. The principal exports 
are sugar, hemp, coffee, rice, tobacco, cotton, copper, and 
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The towns and vill (Castletown, the cap., and Don; 
Jas) are almost all situated along the coast. The soil is 
rather unproductive. Liverpool isthe port of England in 
which nearly all the trade of the Isle of Man centres. The 
Isle of Man was formerly the property of the dukes of 
Athole. Though sold by them to the English government, 
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he filled in 347, 344, and 340, but finally lost bis popu 
larity by the rigor of bhis administration. — 4. A second 
Titus MANtivs TORQUATUS, who was appointed consul 
B. C. 235 and 224, and, in the latter period, closed the 
temple of Janus after subjugating Sardinia. He refused 
a third consulate, but in 212 was appointed censor, 


the island still forms a separate territory, with its own Man ‘lus, in Illinois, a township of Bureau co.; pop. 
legislature and laws, It is under the ecclesiastical juris-| abt. 900, 
diction of a bishop,who is styled bishop of Sodor and Man,|—A township of La Salle co. 
is thesole baron of the isle, and possesses many privileges. | Mani in Michigan, a post-township of Allegan co., 
This island was a great station of the Druids, of whose) a abt. 
circles it conserves nnmerous remains. In the schools, Man‘lias, in Missouri, a village of Carroll co., abt. 8 
the Manx,a branch of the Celtic, is taught. — 5 53.000. m. E. of Carrollton. 
Manissa, a city of Asia Minor. See page 17: Manlius, in New York, a ees and township of 
Manis tee, or Manisric, in Michigan, a river ra: in Onondaga co., abt. 10 m. R.E. of Syracuse; pop. of town- 
Crawford co., and flowing S. W. through Kal ex- ship abt. 9,000, 
ford, and Manistee cos., into Lake Michigan. , Manlius Centre, in New York, a post-village of 
about 150 m. Onondaga co., abt, 9 m. E. of Syracuse. 
AN. W. co. of the lower insula, bordering on Lake Manlun kus, in Maine, a township of Aroostook co. ; 
Michigan. Area, about sq.m. Rivers, Manistee PF a abt. 300. 
River, aud several smaller streams. The soil, generally Manly. a. (comp. MANLIER; super. MANLIEST.) Man- 
fertile, and well adapted for grain and all kinds of pro- like; possessing qualities befitting a man; firm : brave; 
duce, is ly favorable to fruit, which here is) undaunted; dignified; noble; stately; magnanimous; 
never killed by frost. M. is well timbered, and abounds resolute; not boyish or womanish. — Also, pertaining 
in hard woods. Cap. Manistee. . of co, (1880) 12,533. | to the adult age of man. 
ze city, saag ia 3338 co., eT = N. by W. of “ He moves with manly grace."—Shaks, 
uskegon. Finely sit on a river of same name, —adr. With courage; like a man; aa, “aman al 
between Lake Manistee and Lake Michigan, and its ; W — ee 
| harbor, which is never closed by ice, affords unequalled | yan-mid‘wife, n. A male acconcheur. 


= = ‘ facilities for commerce. Lumber is bere extensively | Man’-milliner, u. A man who makes millinery: 

T^ eae manufactured. Pop. in 1880, 7,085. hence, one who busies himself with frivolous or finical 
Fig. 1702, — WAKLOR OF MANILA. Man ‘ito, iu 7 , a post-village of Mason co, abt. 16 occupations, or takes concern in matters of frippery. 

(From Vaillant’s Travels round the World ) m. N.E. of Havana. Mann, Hoxacs, an American statesman and educa- 


cochineal. The imports are chiefly woven gonds, lend, 
ironware, silks, 1 — eah vermilion, 4c. ‘The climate is 
nerally healthy. Pop.( with suburbs) abt. 160,000, On 


Manitoba. a p. of Canada. See Rep Riven Country. 


Manitoba Lake, a lake of British N. America, a 


few m. 8.W. of Winnipeg Lake, with which it is con- 
nected by the Dauphin River; Lat. 51° N., Lon. 99° W. 


tionalist, B. ut Franklin, Mass., 1796, graduated at Brown 
University at Providence, M. was elected in 1827 to 
the legislature of Massachusetts, and in 1836 to the 
State Senate, of which he became president. In 1837 he 


uly 18, 1880, M. was partly destroyed by an earthquake. 
Manila, Manilla, a. Ta Vertaining or kaving 
reference to Manila, one of the Philippine Islanda. 
Manila hemp, the fibrous integuments of the Muru 
tertilis, a plant growing in the Philippine Islands, and of 


It covers an area of about 2,000 aq. m. 
Manitoowoc’, (Indian, River of Spirits.) in Wisconsin, 
a small river flowing into Lake Michigan from Mani- 
toowne co, 
—An KE. co., aes on Lake Michigan; area, abt. 590 
which superior cordage and ropes are made.— Manila!) sq. m. ivers. Manitoowoc, Sheboygan, East Twin, 
rope, or cordage, rope or made from Manila} and West Twin rivers. Surfuce, diversified ; soil, gener- 
hemp, and extensively used on shipboard. ally fertile. Cup. Manitoowoc, Fop. about 40,000. 
Manilla, in /ndiana, a post-village of Rush co, abt. —A post-village, cap. of the above co., on the Manitoowoc 
10 m. W.8 W. of Rushville. River, where it enters Lake Michigan, abt. 93 m. N. by 
Mantle, Man‘il, Manilla, Manille’, n. [Sp.| E. of Milwaukee. It has an excellent harbor, and the 
manilla.) A bangle, or arm- or leg-ornament worn by) inhabitants carry on an active trade in lumber, Php. 
native Africans,—A copper coin of horse-shoe form.) about 6,000, 
circulating among certain tribes on the Guinea coast, Manitoowoe Rapids, in Wisconsin, a post- village 
Africa. and township of Manitoowoc co, on the Manitoowoc 
Man in, Daxtxtx, a distinguished Italian patriot, n. xt River, about 4 m. above its mouth, 
Venice, 1804, was educated for the bar, and soon gained Manitou. (mdn’i-too,) n. [Ind] A name lied by 
sn N. American Indian tribes to any olject of 
worship. 


was elected Secretary of the Board of Education, and 
giving up business and politics, he devoted his whole 
time to the cause of education. and, in 1843, made a 
Visit to educational establishments in Europe, His report 
was reprinted both in Europe and in the U. States. In 
1848 he was elected to Con, z nt the end of his term, 
he accepted the praia of Antioch College, at Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, D. 1859. M. was a strong advocate of 
temperance, and an energetic opponent of the institution 
of slavery. His principal works are, Slavery; Letters 
and Speeches, and numerous educational reports, 

Man’‘na, n. (Script.) The miraculous food given by 
God to the Israelites during their wanderings in the 
desert. It was a small in, white like hoar-frost, 
round, and of the size of coriander-*eed (Exod. xvi.; 
Num. 11.) It fell every morning with the dew, about 
the camp of the Israelites, and in such great quantities 
during the whole forty years of their journey in the 
wilderness, that it was sufficient to serve the entire 
multitude instead of bread (Kr. xvi. 35; ee xxix. 5, 
6; Josh. v.12). It is nowhere said that the Israelites 
had no other food; and that numerous flocks and herds 
accompanied the camp of Israel is clear from muny pas- 
sages. When manna was first sent, the Israclites 
“knew not what it was,” and “said one to another, 
MAN-HU,” which means, What is it? Most interpreters 
think that from the frequent repetition of this inquiry 
the name MAN, or manna, arose. 

(Med. and Bot.) See FRAXINUS, 

Man'na-croup, n”. A granular pre; tion of wheat, 
deprived of bran, used as an article of food for children 
and invalids; semolina.— Brande. 

Manner. n, (Fr. manière, from manier, to handle, 
from main, Lat. manus, the hand] Form; method; 
plan; way of performing or executing; style; fashion; 
mode of action. p 

Find thou the manner, and the means prepare. Dryden. 

—Mien; characteristic mode, way, or service of acting, 
conducting, deporting one's self, &c.; peculiar carriage 
or cast of countenance; method of service or worship; 
particular artistic mode of managing colors, lights, and 
shades; peculiar style of authorship, &c.; deportment; 
general action of behavior, mien, conduct, or carriage ; 
in the plural, habitual course of ceremony, or meth 
of acting; customary babit. 

Some men have a native dignity lo their manner. Richardson. 
“Manners must adorn knowledge."—Lord Chesterfield. 


great distinction as a pleader. The ardor of his political 
sentiments had marked him out as one of the leaders of 
the national party. In 1847 he took an active part in pro-| Mamitou‘lin, a group of islands of prov. of Ontario, in 


mating the national movement; for this he was, with his 
friend, Tommaseo, cast into prison, but while awaiting 
his trial the revolution of 1 that burst out at Paris, 
Naples, and Vienna, fonnd an echo at Venice, and the 
two prisoners were set at liberty by the people and 


Lake Huron. The principal ones are, Great Manitonlin, 
or Sacred Isle, area, about 1,600 sq. m.; Little Mani- 
toulin, or Cockburn, area, abt. 100 sq. m.; and Drum- 
mond, area, about 168 sq. m. The surface of all ure 
generally elevated and rugged, and the coasts, especially 
borne in triumph. The expulsion of the Austrians aud] those of Great Manitoulin, are deeply indeuted with 
the lamation of the republic immediately followed.“ bays and inlets. 

During the siege which commenced in the autumn of | Manitoulin Lake, or Grondtex Bar, an arm of 
the same year, and lasted twelve months, Af, was at the] Lake Huron in prov. of Ontario, between Lat. 44° 30/ and 
head of the civil government, and to his counsels und] 46° N., and Lon. 80° and 81° 30’ W., being about 120 m. 
patriotic spirit it was yet! owing that the Venetians) long by 50 m. in width, and covers an area of abt. 6,000) 
maintained so long and brilliant a defence, After the) sq.m. The shores are generally low and deeply indented 
capitulation, . retired to Paris, where he maintained) by the mouths of the numerous rivers which flow into 
himself by giving lessons in Italian, and continued in| it. It is interspersed with many islands, some of which 


various pamphlets, and through the press, to advocate! are quite la: 
i ver, in Wisconsin, enters the Fox River 


the canse of Italian independence, D. 1857. Man‘itou 

Man ‘ioc, Man ‘dioe, n. (Bot) See Maino. in Brown co. 

Man’‘iple, n. [Lat. manipulus, a handfal,| A handful.— Man‘itrank, u. (Zodl.) In insects, the anterior reg- 
A company of Roman soldiers, — A stole or fanon worn ment of the trunk, in which the head inosculates, or on 
on the left arm of a Roman Catholic priest. which it turns. 

Manip‘ular, a. (Lat. manipuluris.| Relating or Manit’ta, in n Fulton co. 

taining to a maniple. Manka'‘to (or Bue Eaurn) River, in Minnesota, 

Manip'n ate, v.a. [Fr. er from Lat. manip-| rises near the 8. border of the State, and flowing N. 

ulus, n handful — manus, the hand, and ple, root of | enters the Minnesota River from Blue Earth co.—A 
us, full. See PLenany.] To treat or operate upon t-village, cap. of Blue Earth co., abt. 70 m. S. W. of 

with the hands, t. Paul; abt. 2,500, 
Dr. a. To employ the hand in; to rm handiwork. Mankind“, n. [Man and kind.] The race or species 
Manipulation, n. Fr.] Act of manipulating; work of human beings; the order of man taken collectively; 


performed manually; labor by hand. 


(Chem.) The term W. embraces the manual and me-|—A male, or the males of the human race, in contradis- 


chanical operations of the laboratory; and in the deli- 


tinction to womankind. 


—Sort; kind; style; species; description; as, all manner 


of benefits, 
“What manner of man art thou ? -c en. 


cate details of analysis, as well as in tho exhibition of | Manks, n. and a. (Geog.) See Maxx, the more correct Certain degree or measure; as, be is after a manner im- 


class experiments, great skill and practice in M. are 


orthography. 


required. The processes of weighing, mbasuring, filter- Mam‘less,a. Not manned, as a ship; without men. (n.) 


ing, distilling, precipitating, dissolving, using the blow-| Man‘like, a. 


pipe, Ke all come within the meaning of M. 
(Mining.) A peculiar maoner of digging silver or 
other ores. 


Having the form, appearance, and nat- 
ural characteristics of a man, as distinguished from a 
woman. — Possessing the distinguishing mental or moral 
qualities of a man; manly. 


Manip‘ulative, a. Relating to manipulation; per- Mam'liness, n. State or quality of being manly; 


formed by handiwork. 

Manip‘ulator, n. One who manipulates; one who 
practises handiwork, 

Manip‘ulatory, a. Belonging, or having reference 
to manipulation, 

Manis. n. [From Lat. manes, shades of the departed. | 
(Zoöl.) See Pangolin. 

Man, (Isle of.) (anc. Mona, Monapia, or Moneda,) an 
island of Great Britain, in the Irish Sea, nearly equidis- 
tant from the coasta of England, Scotland, and Ireland; 
Lat. between 54° 4’ and 54° 27° N., Lon. 4° 17° and 4° 34’ 
W. Ert. About 30 m. long, and between 10 and 13 m. 
broad, terminating in a sharp point towards the N. 
Area, 280 «q.m. On the S. is a small island called the Calf 
of Man. The interior and central part is mountainous. 


characteristic quality of the male sex; dignity; moral 
courage; bravery; fortitude; magnanimity. 
In all the silent manliness of grief. —Goldemith. 


|Man‘lius. Four illustrious Romans of this name are 


mentioned :— 1. Marcus Mantivs CAPITOLINUS, a patri- 
cian general, who saved the capitol when surprised hy 
the Gauls about 390 or 392 B. C., and was thrown from 
the Tarpeian Rock, 370 n. c.—2 Lucius MANIUS IMPERI- 
osus, named dictator, and compelled to abdicate for his 
despotism, B. C. 363.—3. Titus MANLIUs TORQUATUS, son 
of the preceding, famous for his magnanimity and 


prudent, 
“We have rul'd in a manner at our will, th’ affairs of earth.~ 
Milton. 


In a manner, in a certain sense; to a certain extent. 
It is in a manner done already.” — Shaka, 

To be taken in, or with the manner, to be taken in the 
act of commission, 

“If T melt Into melancholy while I write, I shall be taken in the 
manner. ne. 

To make one's manners, to present one's salutation, 
greeting. or expression of courtesy. 


Mannered, (mån’'nerd,) a. Possessing manners, de- 


portment, or mien, 


„ne was the mildest mannered man 
That ever scuttled ship or cut a throat.”"—Ayron. 


—Characterized by mannerism; distinguished by excess 


of some peculiar trait or feature, 
His style is in some degree mannered and confined.” Hartitt. 


courage, Was appointed militury tribune b. €. 362, aud Man’nerism, n. Adherence to a uniform manner; a 


dictator 352, aml again 348, without passing through the 
intervening dignity of consul, The latter office, however, 
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characteristic sameness of style or method; tasteless 
conformity to one settled mode, pattern, or standard: a 


MANO 


reducing everything to the same level of manner, with- 
out the freedom and variety of a natural treatment. 

His style, in spite of his mannerism, nay, partly by reason of 
its mannerism, is well suited for . . . desultory Ana."—Macaulay. 

Man ‘nerist, n. [Fr. maniériste.] One who is addicted 
to mannerism; one who performs his work in a pe- 
culiar and unvaried manner; a copyist of peculiarities 
other than his own. 

(Puinting.) An artist whose pictures bear no resem- 
blance to the beautiful varieties of nature, but discover 
an unplensing and tasteless sameness. x 

Man'nerliness, n. Quality or condition of being 
mannerly, or civil and respectful in deportment; good 
breeding; civility; complaisance; ceremonious behavior. 

Man'nerly. a. Exhibiting good manners; decent and 
civil in external behavior: civil; respectful; well-bred ; 
complaisant; not rude, brusque, or vulgar. 

—adv. Civilly; respectfully ; complaisantly ; without rude- 
ness, vulgarity. or brusquerie; with becoming courtesy. 

Man’‘ners-bit, n. A morsel left in a dish for the 
sake of good manners, and to avoid the imputation of 
greediness. 

Manw’heim. See MANHEIM. 

Mnn' ning. in S. Carolina, a post-village, cap. of Claren- 
don dist.. about 70 m. N. by W. of Charleston. 

Manningham, a town of England, co. of York, t m. 
from Bradford, Manuf. Woollen goods. Pop. 10,000. 

Man'ningham, in Alabama, a post-village of Butler 
co, about 150 m. S E. of Tuscaloosa. 

Man’‘ningsville, in W. Virginia, n vill. of Kanawha 
co., about 16 m. W. S. W. of Charleston. 

Man' nington, in New Jersey, a township of Salem 


co. 

Man' nington, in W. Virginia, a post- vill. of Marion co. 

Man' nington Hill, in New Jersey, a village of Su- 
lem co., about 4 m. E. N. E. of Salem. 

Man'nish. n. [A. S. mennisc ; Ger. miinnisch.] Human; 
possessing the nature of man. — Presenting the aspect 
or appearance of a man; bold; masculine: — and, in a 
bad sense, not befitting a woman; impudent; tomboy- 
ish; not feminine. 

“A woman, impudent and mannish grown.” — Shaks. 
Man’nishly, adv. In a mannish or masculine manner. 
Man'nite. n. (Chem.) When manna is dissolved in 

hoiling alcohol, the solution, as it cools, deposits it in 
flaky and acicular crystals, often arranged in concentric 
gronps. Manna, thus pnrified, has been chemically des- 
ignated by the term mannite. Mannite is found in vari- 
able quantities in a great variety of plants, and is a 
pradnet of the vinous fermentation of sugar. Furm. 
CoH; 05. 

Manns’borough, in Virginia, a village of Amelia 
co, abont 30 m. S. W. of Richmond. 

Mann's Mill, in %%. a village of Linn co., about 25 
m. N. by E. of Iowa City. 

Mann ville. in New York, a post- village of Jefferson 
co., about 52 m. N. by W. of Rome. 

Manny. in Louisiana, a post-village, cap. of Sabine 
parish, nbont 150 m. W. N. W. of Baton Ronge. 

Manoel -Al'ves, the name of two small rivers of Bra- 
zil, called Great and Lritie, respectively, entering the 
Tocantins in the province of Goyaz. 

Manoel’-Ilha, an island of Brazil, in the Atlantic 
Ovean, near the mouth of the Appodi. 

Manoeuvre, Mayeuvrg, (ma-nit’ver.) n. Fr. manæu- 
vre — main, trom Lat. manus, the hand, and @urre, from 
Lat. opera, work; L. Lat. manopera. See OrEATTOx.] 
Anything done in a handy, adroit, or dexterous man- 
ner; management; specifically, a dexterous movement 
or evolution performed in naval or military operations. 
— Stratagem ; artful method of proceeding ; adroit man- 
ner of performance; skilful artifice; intrigue; manage- 
ment with dexterity and address 

—v. n. Fr. manœuvrer.) To do anything dexterously or 
adroitly ; to manage with address or art.— To move or 
change positions among troops or ships, for the purpose 
of advantageous strategical attack or defence, or for the 
requirements of discipline; to perform warlike evolu- 
tions. 

—r.a. To alter or change, as the positions of troops, or 
ships in a fleet or squadron. 

Manoeu’vrer, MANEUVERER, n. One who designs or 
practises manoeu- 
vres. 

Man’- of- war’, n. 
A ship of war; a 
vessel of war em- 
ployed in govern- 
ment service. 

Man-of-war bird. 
(Zodd.) See FRIGATE- 
BIRD. 

Mafio'la, n. [Sp] 
A young Madrid- 
Jeninn girl, who is ad- 
dicted to gallantry. 
This is the original 
sense; but in com- 
mon parlance, the 
name is applied also 
indiscriminately to 
the laboring girls of 
Madirid, withoug im- 

lying necessarily 
ad conduct. 

Mano’min, in 
Minnesota, an E by 
S. co.; area, abt 16 
sq. m. Nirers. Mis- 
sissippi River. and 
some smaller 


Fig. 1703. — A MAÑOLA. 


| Man’-rope, n. 


MANS 


Streams: Surface, diversified; soil, fertile. Cap. Mano- 

min. 

—A post-village, cap. of Manomin co., on the Mississippi 
River, about 17 m. N. W. of St. Paul, 

Manom ‘eter, n. [From Gr. manos, thin, and metron, 
measure.] An instrument intended to measure the rare- 
faction and condensation of elastic fluids in confined 
circumstances, whether occasioned by variation of tem- 
perature, or by actual destruction, ar generation of por- 
tions of elastic fluids, (Also called manoscope.) 

Manomet'rical, a. Relating or pertaining to, or 
acted upon by, the manometer, 

Manor. n. Fr. manoir, from L. Lat. manerium, manzo 
= Gr. ménd, to abide.) A residence or dwelling with a 
certain portion of land anuexed to it. 

(Eng. Law.) A tract of land originally granted by the 
king to u person of rank, part of which (terre lenemen- 
tales) was given by the grantee, or lord of the manor, to 
his followers; the rest he retained, under the name of 
his demesnes (terra dominicales). That which remained 
uncultivated was called the lord's waste, and served for 
public roads, and commons or pasturage for the lord and 
his tenants. The whole fee was called a lordship or 
barony, and the court appendant to the manor the court- 
baron. The tenants, in respect to their relation to this 
court and to each other, were called pares curiæ ; in re- 
lation to the tenure of their lands, copyholders, us hold- 
ing by a copy of the record in the lord's court. No new 
manors were created in England after the prohibition 
of subinfeudation in 1200. 

(Amer. Law.) A tract held of a proprietor by a fee- 
farm rent, in money or in kind. and descending to the 
oldest son of proprietor, who, in New York State, is 
called a patroon, — Bouvier. 

Man ‘or, in Pennsylvania, a township of Armstrong co.; 
pop. about 1,500. 

—A post. village nnd township of Lancaster co., About 6 m. 
S. W. of Lancaster; pop. of township about 5.400, 

Man’or-Hami‘ilton, n market-town of Ireland, co. 
Leitrim, about 12 m. E. of Sligo; pop. 1.500. 

Mar/’or-house, Man/or-seat, n. The house or res- 
idence belonging to a manor. 

Mano’rial, Mane'rial, d. Pertaining to. or consist- 
ing of, a manor or manors; as, manorial rights, a man- 
orial lord. manorial influence. 

Manorville, in New York, a post-village of Suffolk 
co., abt. 60 m. N.E. of New York city. 

Manorville, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Arm- 
strong co., ubt. 2 m. S. of Kittanning. 

Man’‘oscope, n. Same as MANOMETER, q. v. 

Manos copy, n. [Gr. manos, thin, rare, and skopein, 
to Ter 'he science of determining the density of va- 
pors and gaseous exhalations. 

Manosque, (ma’nosk,) a town of France, dept. of 
Basses-Alpes, 30 m. S. W. of Digne; pop. 5,200 

Mano’very, n. (Eng. Law.) An illegal manœuvre 
to snare game. 

Manressa, (man-rai’sa,) a town of Spain, prov. of Bar- 
celona, 34 m. N. W. of Barcelona City; pop. 16,670. 

(Naut.) One of the side-ropes aiding 
a person to ascend to the gangway of a ship 

Mans, (Le.) u town of France, dept. of Sarthe, on the 
river Sarthe, 50 m. N. E. of Angers, and 120 S. W. of 
Paris. Manuf. Linens, sail-cloth, flannels, serge, and 
druggets, leather, gloves, &c. Le Mans is famous for its 
poultry. Pup. 45,230.— In 1793 it was the scene of the 
destruction of the Vendean army, when upwards of 
10,000 persons were slaughtered. 

Man’‘sard, Frangors, a French architect, B. 1598; p. 
1666. He built several churches, and other public edi- 
fices at Paris.— His nephew, Jnles-Hardonin M., B. 
1645, was also an excellent architect, and the superin- 
tendent of the royal edifices. He built the palaces of 
Versailles, Marly, and the Great Trianon, the Hospital 
of the Invalides, &c. D. 1708. 

Man‘sard-roof, n. [From F. Mansard, a celebrated 
French architect. (Arch.) Same as Curs-Roor, g. r. 
Manse, n. [Lat mansio, from maneo, mansum, to stay 
or abide anywhere.] A house or habitation ; specifically, 
in Scotland, a Presbyterian minister's abode ; a parson- 

age house. — A farm. 

Capital manse, a manor-house. 

Mans feld, Ernst, Count von, a celebrated soldier of 
fortune, B. at Mechlin, 1585. He greatly distinguished 
himself in the Thirty Years’ War; but was defeated by 
Wallenstein in 1625; and D. 1626. 

Mansfield, a town of England, Nottingham co., on the 
river Mann, 14 m. N. W. of Nottingham. Manuf. Cot- 
ton spinning, hosiery, and lace. Pop, 11,225. 

Mans field, in Connecticut, a post-village and township 
of Tolland co., abt. 24 m. E. of Hartford; pop. of town- 
ship abt. 2,000, 

Mansfield, in Indiana. a post-village of Parke co., 
abt. 25 m. N. N. E. of Terre Haute. 

Mans field, in Kansas, a post- village of Linn co., abt. 
30 m. N. by W. of Fort Scott. 

Mans’field, in Louisiana. a post-village, cap. of De 
Soto parish, abt. 32 m. 8, of Shreveport. 

Mans’ field, in Massachusetts, a 1510 and town- 
ship of Bristol co., abt. 28 m. S. S. W. of Boston; pop. of 
township abt. 2,800. 

Mans field, in Minnesota, a township of Freeborn co.; 
pop. abt. 100. 

Mansfield, in New Jersey. a village and township of 
Burlington co., abt. 7 m. N. of Mount Holly; pop. of 
township abt. 4,800. 

—A township of Warren co. 

Mansfield, in New York, a township of Cattaraugus 
co, 

Mansfield, in Ohio,a city, cap. of Richland co., abt. 
65 m. N. N. E. of Columbus. It is well built, commands 
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an active trade, and is increasing rapidly in population 
and importance. 

Mansfield, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Tioga 
co., abt. 28 m. S. S. W. of Elinira, New York. 

Mans field, in Vermont, a township of Lamoille co. 

Mansfield, in Virginia, a village of Louisa co., abt. 
52 m. N. W. of Richmond. 

Maus fleld Centre, in Connecticut, a post- village of 
Tolland co., abt. 35 m. N. by W. of New London. 

Mansfield Depot, iv Connecticut, a post - village of 
Tolland co., abt. 38 m. N.W. of New London. 

Mansfield (or Mansell) Island, an island of 
British N. America, in Hudsou's Bay, S. E. of Southamp- 
ton Island; area, abt. 2,100, 

Mansion, (mdn’shon,) n. (Lat. mansio. See Manse | 
Any place of abode; a residence; a house; an babitation; 
particularly, a house with pretensions to size or ele- 
gance of structure and appointments. 

lu my Fatber's house are many manstons. John xiv. 2. 

—The dwelling-place of a lord of a manor; a manor-house. 

Man’sionary, a. Residentiary; abiding; as, a man- 
Sonar canon. 

Man’sion-house, n. A house of habitation; specifi- 
cally applied to the official city residence of the Lord 
Mayor of London, England. 

Manslaughter, (-slaw'ter,) n. The killing of a man 
or men; murder; homicide. 

“ Bring home spoils with Infinite manslaughter.”— Milton. 
(Law.) The unlawful slaying of a man without malice 
or forethought, express or implied. See MURDER. 

Man ‘son, in V. Carolina, a post-village of Warren co., 
abt. 54 m. N. N. W. of Raleigh. 

Mansou’ra, a town of Lower Egypt, on the Nile, 34 m. 
S. W. of Damietta. It was built by the Saracens, as a 
bulwark against the Christians, but at present is almost 
in ruins, Ip. Unknown. 

Mansu’ra, in Louisiana, a post-village of Avoyelles 
parish, abt. 66 m. N.W, of Baton Rouge. 

Mantalagoose’, a luke of Lower Canada, abt. Lat. 
48° 15’ N., Lon. 74° 30’ W. It receives a river of the 
same name from the 8. 

Mantchoo’, Manchoo’, n.; pl. Mantcnoos. (Geog.) 
A native or inhabitant of Mantchooria, 

—a. (Geog.) Relating or pertaining to Mantchooria. 

Mantchooria, (man-choo're-a.) (chin. Kerin-oola.| An 
extensive region of N. E. Asia belonging to China, and 
the original seat of the present ruling dynasty (Tath- 
sing) of the Chinese empire; Lat. between 41° and 
57° N., Lon. 117° and 140° E. It is bounded N. by the 
Russian govt. of Yakutsk, E. by the Gulf of Tartary 
and Sea of Japan, S. China proper, and W. by the Rus- 
sian govt. of Irkutsk, and Mongolia; area, estimated at 


700,000 sq m., of which the interior part is ina great 
measure unknown. It lies chiefly in the great valley 
formed by the rivers Amour and Songari with their 
numerous tributaries, a mountain-chain running along 
the coast. The principal river is the Amour, several 
of whose tributaries afford pearls; but the principal 
pearl-fishery is on the east coast, in the Gulf of Tar- 
tary. The principal lakes are, the Hinkai-nor, the Hoo- 
run, and Pir, Prod. Corn, peas, and ginseng, rhubarb, 
and timber. Pop. Unknown, being principally nomads. 
Man’tel, (sometimes written MANTLE,) n. [See MANTLE. 
(Arch.) The work, or shelf, over » fireplace in front o 
a chimney, serving as n lintel or breast-sunmer to sup- 
ort the masonry above, which is called the chimney- 
reast, (Also, called mantel (or mantle)-piece, -shelf, and 
tree.) 
Mantelet’, Mant let, n. Dim. of mantle.) A small 
mantle or clonk worn by women; a mantilla. 

(Fort.) A movable shield used as a protection to the 
sappers in carrying bags towards a besieged place, or to 
protect the gunners at an embrasure. 

Man’‘telo, (Cape,) the S. E. extremity of the island of 
Eubæa, Greece; Lat. 37° 57’ N., Lon. 24° 34’ K. 

Man’teno, in /linois, a post-village and township of 
Kankakee co., abt. 47 m 8. by W. of Chicago; pop. of 
township abt. 1,200. 

Man’teno, in Jowa, a post-village of Shelby co., abt. 17 
m. N.W. of Harlan. 

Mantes, (mants.) a town of France, dept. of the Seine 
et-Vise, ou the Seine, 29 m. N. W. of Paris; pop. 4,500. 
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Man' ti. in Jwa, a post-village of Fremont co., abt. 14 
m. E. by S. of Sidney. 

Man’‘ti, in Utah Territory, a post-village, cap. of San 
Pete co., abt. 40 m. E. S. K. of Fillmore City. 

Man'tie, a. [Gr. manticos, making prophecy.] Pro- 
phetic; ominous; characterized by the occult spirit 
of divination. (R.) 

Man'tichor, Man’ticor, n. (Zonl.) See MANTIGER. 

Man'tiger, n. [Lat. mantichora.) (Zoil.) A large 

baboon or monkey. 

“The man-mimicking mantiger. — Arbuthnot. 
Mantilla, n. [Sp.; Fr. mantille, See MANTLE.) A 
woman's silk or velvet cloak. — A veil worn by females, 
(especially in Spanish-speaking countries,) covering the 
head, and hanging down upon the shoulders. 
Mantine’a, an ancient city of Greece, in Arcadia, 7 m. 
N. of Tripolizza, and 17 S. W. of Argos. Mention is made 
of M. about B. o. 540; and an indecisive battle was fought 
between Mantinea and Tegea, B. c. 423. The Spartans, 
under Agis II., defeated the combined army of Argives, 
Mantineans, and Athenians, near this place in June, 418, 
B. C. They were defeated by the Spartans, h. Cc. 385, and 
compelled to retire from their city, the walls of which 
were destroyed, They returned after the battle of Leuc- 
tra, July, 371 n. c., and began to rebuild their city. Epami- 
nondas, the Theban general, defeated them at the second 
battle of Mantinea, June 27, B. C. 362. He was mortally 
wounded in the action, and died exclaiming, “ I have 
lived long enough, for I die unconquered.“ ‘The city was 
taken and pillaged, and the inhabitants were sold as 
slaves, by Antigonus Doson, king of Macedonia, B. c. 
222. It was rebuilt, and called Antigonea, after Anti- 
gonus Doson, and did not resume its former name until 
the time of Hadrian. In addition to the afore-mentioned 
battles, the defeat of Archidamus and the Spartans by 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, B. c. 295; the defeat of the Spar- 
tans under Agis IV. by Aratus and the Achæans, B. c. 
242; and the defeat of the Spartans by the Achwan forces 
under Philopasmen, B. €. 207, are all known as battles 
of Mantinea, because they were fought ina plain near 
that city. It is now called Palwopoli. 
Mantiqueira, (man-te-ka’ra,) a mountain range of 
Brazil, extending along the S. part of the province of 
Minas-Geraes, and containing some of the highest sum- 
mits in the interior of the empire. 

Man ‘tis, u.: Maytip, n. pl. (Gr.,a prophet; applied by 

Theocritus | /dyl x. 18) to the Cicada.) (Zoöl.) A genus 

and family of Orthopterous insects, whose singular ap- 

pearance, and the grotesque forms they usually assume 
when lying in wait for their prey, have not only attracted 
great attention, but have given rise to the most super- 
stitious notions among the vulgar. The Manfide are 
characterized by having a narrow and elongated body; 
the anterior legs of enormous length; short palpi, ter- 
minating in a point; the tarsi five-jointed, and the wings 
plaited longitudinally. These insects frequent trees and 
plants; and the forms and colors of their wings and 
bodies are so like the leaves and twigs which snrround 
them, as to give them remarkable power to elude obser- 


vation. The Praying Mantis (Mantis religiosa) is of a 
beautiful green color, nearly three inches in length, of 
a slender shape, and in its general sitting posture holds 
up the two fore-legs, slightly bent, in an attitude resem- 
bling that of a persou when at prayer, in which position 
it will sometimes remain motionless for several hours. 


Man’-trap, n. 


Mantua, (man’tu-a.) 
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covering; to become frothy or spumous.—To rush to 

the face and cover it with a crimson color, as blood; to 

ferment visibly. 

“ When mantling blood flow'd in his lovely cheeks. — Smith. 
Man’tle-piece, MANTLE-SHELF, MANTLE-TREE, n. See 

MANTEL. 


Mant'let, n. Same as MANTELET, q. v. 


Mant'ling, or Lam’brequin, n. (Her.) An orna- 
ment depicted as hanging down from the helmet, and 
behind the escutcheon. It is considered to represent 
either the cointise, an ornamental scarf which passed 


around the body, and over the shoulder; or the military 
mantle, or robe of estate. When iutended for the coin- 


Fig. 1706. — MANTLING. 
tise, it is cut into irregular strips and curls of the most 


capricious forms, whose contortions are supposed to in- 


dicate that it has been torn into that ragged condition 
in the field of battle. When the mantling is treated as 
a robe of estate, the bearings of the shield are some- 
times embroidered on it. A mantling adjusted so as to 
form a background for the shield and its accessories, 
constitutes an Achievement of Arms. — Ch. Ency. 


Man’‘torville, in Minnesota,a post-villuge and town- 


ship, cap. of Dodge co., abt. 16 m. W. by N. of Roches- 
ter. Pop. of township abt. 1,100. 

A trap, snare, or gin for catching tres- 
passers or interlopers;— hence, by implication, a hus- 
band-seeking female. 

It. Mantova.] A town of N. 
Italy, cap. of a province of same name, on the Mincio, 
21 m. 8.W. of Verona, and 37 N. E. of Cremona; Lat. 
45° Y 34” N., Lon. 10° 48’ 1” E.; is situate partly on two 
islands formed by the waters of the Mincio, and partly 
on the mainland. A. is both by nature and art one of 
the strongest places in Europe. It isentered by bridges, 
flanked with redoubts, and is built on a plain of toler- 
able regularity, divided by a canal into two nearly equal 
parts. Most of the streets are broad, regular, and well 
paved; the houses are of stone, and in general well built; 
and the public squares both spacious and elegant. Of the 
latter, the most noted is the Piazza di Virgilio, used as 
a promenade. In fts centre stands Virgil's monument, 
a column of marble. The principal public edifices at 
Mantua are the cathedral; the Corte, with its hall; the 
Palazzo della Giustizia; the palace of the Gonzaga 
family, and the one which, from its shape, bears the sin- 
gular name of the Palazzo di T; the University build- 
ings, the arsenal, the Jewish synagogue, and the public 
library, containing over 80,000 volumes. M. contains 
likewise several valuable collections of paintings, and 
a gallery of antiquities belonging to the Academy of Arts 
and Sciences. Manuf. Silk, woollen and linen fabrics, 
Kc. N. claims an antiquity equal to that of Rome. It 
passed under the Roman power B. c. 197, and was the 
birthplace of Virgil, B.c.70. After numerous reverses 
of fortune, M. passed into the hands of Louis I., duke 
of Gonzaga, in 1328, and under his rule attained great 
importance. It continued in the Gonzaga family until 
1708, when it was taken by the Austrians. It was taken 
by Napoleon I. in 1796, and erected into the chief town 
of the department of the Mincio, but was restored to 
Austria in 1814. By the treaty of Zurich, in 1859, M. 
and Peschiera were the only towns of Lombardy left to 
the house of Austria, and these were surrendered in 
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by the hand, as labor; as, manual operations, — Used 
or made by the hand. 


“A declaration under his majesty’s sign-manual."—Clarendon. 


—n. A small, portable book; a compendium; a vade. 
mecum ; a handy-book ; as, a manual of etiquette. — The 
service-book of the Roman Catholic Church. 

(Mus.) In church-organs, a row of keys for the hand, 
as distinguished from the pedal. — Dwight. 

( Mil.) An exercise with the musket or rifle, through 
which recruits are drilled, to give them a free use of 
their limbs, and of the weapon regarded merely as a 
pike. It comprises the first course of instruction after 
the rifle has been placed in the learner’s hands. 

Man’‘ually, adv. With the hand. 

Manuel Comne‘nus, (mdn'u-el,) emperor of Con- 
stantinople, B. 1120, was the younger son of the Emperor 
John Comnenus, whom he succeeded, to the prejudice 
of his brother Isaac, in 1143. His long reign was al- 
most a continual succession of wars. He obtained sev- 
eral victories over the sultan of Iconium in the year of 
his accession; the next year carried on war with Ray- 
mond, prince of Antioch; and, in 1147, on the arrival of 
the crusaders at Constantinople, under the Emperor 
Conrad and Louis VII. of France, he is charged with 
having flattered the Germans with promises, and by 
treacherous guides led them on to destruction. The 
French were received with great honors. Roger II., 
king of Sicily, having invaded Greece and carried off 
immense spoil, M. made war on him, and took Corfu. 
Revolts of the Servians and Hungarians afterwards oc- 
cupied him. and in 1168 he made an unsuccessful expe- 
dition to Egypt. In 1175, he was again at war with the 
Turks, with alternate defeat and victory. D. 1180. Like 
his predecessors, M. assumed to be arbiter in theological 
controversies, and deposition or exile was the common 
penalty of resistance to his will. 

Manuel Palzol’ogus, emperor of Constantinople, 
B, 1348, was the son and successor of John Paleologus. 
The Turks having invaded his dominions, he applied to 
the Latins for succor, but without effect, on which he 
resigned his sceptre to John Palzologus II., his son, 
and took a religious habit. D. 1425. 

Manuel, Jean ANTOINE, a famous leader of the oppo- 
sition in the French Chamber after the restoration, was 
born in Provence, 1755, and after serving with distinc- 
tion in the republican armies raised by levy en masse, 
adopted the profession of the bar. He was a member 
of the Chamber convoked by Napoleon during the Hun- 
dred Days, 1815, and with all his eloquence and power 
resisted the reéstablishment of the Bourbons by the 
allied armies. Returning to the Chamber in 1818, his 
Run fervor in the tribune, his high spirit, and his 

rilliant oratory, marked him out as the champion of 
French liberty, and kept the party of the ministers in 
continual terror, D. 1827. 

Manutius, or Manuzio, (ma-nu'she-us,) the name of 
an Italian family, famous in the history of printing for 
their beautiful editions of learned works, and the inven- 
tion of the Italic or Aldine letter, said to have been 
formed in imitation of the handwriting of Petrarch.— 
ALDO Pio Manuzio, the elder, flourished at Venice, 1447- 
1515. — Paoro, his son, distinguished like his father 
both as a classical scholar and printer, 1512-1574. — 
ALDO, the younger, son of Paolo, distinguished like his 
progenitors, and greatly favored by the Pope, Sextus 
Quintus, who gave him apartments in the Vatican, was 
born at Venice, 1547, and died childless, 1597. 

Manufac’tory,x. A factory; a house or place where 
goods are manufactured. 

—a. Employed in manufacture. 

Manufactural, (-fukt'yir-al,) a. Relating or belong- 
ing to manufactures ; as, manufactural interests. 

Manufact/ure, n. [Fr., from Lat. manus, the hand, 
and facio, to make.] The act or process of making or 
forming anything by the hand; operation of reducing 
raw materials, of whatsoever kind, into a form suitable 
for use; fabrication.— Anything made from raw mate- 
rials, by the hand, by machinery, or by art; as, the cot- 
ton manufacture. See SUPPLEMENT. 

—v.a. To make, found, or fabricate from raw materials, 
by the hand, by art, or machinery, and work into forms 
snitable and adapted for use; as, to manufacture pot- 
tery.— To work or work up, as raw materials, into 
utilizable form; as, to n iron. 

—v.n. To be engaged in manufactures; as, a manufac- 
turing people or district. 

Manufacturer, n. One who manufactures; one who 


October, 1866, Pop. 28,197. 
Man’tua, in Joa, a township of Monroe co. 
Man’tua, in New Jersey, a post-township of Gloucester 


It is termed by the French Prie-Dieu. Its food consists 
of flies and other insects, which itis exceedingly dexter- 
ous in catching and retaining. The American variety, 
(Fig. 1705) is common throughout the United States. 

Mantis’sa, n. (Lat., a make-weight.] (Math.) The 
decimal parts of a logarithm, in contradistinction to the 
integral part, or characteristic. 

Mantle. (man'tl,) n. [A. S. mentel, mantel; Fr. man- 
teau; It mantello; Lat. mantellum.] A covering; that 
which conceals ; — hence, a kind of cloak, or loose gar- 
ment, to be worn over other garments; — also. by impli- 
cation, anything which serves to envelop. The spume, 
or frothy scum upon a liquid. 

“The green mantle of the standing pool.’ — Shocks. 
1 See MANTEL. 
Arch.) Same as MANTEL, q. v. 
(Zoél,) The external fold of the skin of mulluscs. 

v. a. To clouk; to cover or envelop, as with a mantle; 
to overspread; to hide or disguise. 

v. n. To unfold and spread the wings like a mantle; to 
expand; to be spread, expanded, or extended. — To joy: 
to revel in pleasure or luxury.—To gather over and 
form a cover or coating; to collect on the surface as a 


works raw materials into wares suitable for use; one 
who employs workmen for fabricating goods; the owner 
or worker of a manufactory. 

Manumission, (midn-wmish'un,\ n. (Lat. manumis- 
sio. See MANuMIT.] (Rom. Antiq.) The form by which 
slaves were released from their condition: so called be- 
cause they were sent, ag it were, out of the hand or 
power of their master. There were three ways in which 
slaves were manumitted, — by vindicta. census, or will. 
The first of these was the most ancient, and in it the 
slave was brought before the magistrate, who laid his 
wand, vindicta, on his head, and declared him to be free. 
The manumission by census was effected by the name 
of the slave, with his master’s consent, being inserted 
in the census or public register of the citizens. By 
will, a slave could be made free conditionally or uncon. 
ditionally, or free and an heir of the testator. By M. 
the relationship of patron and freedman was established 
between the parties. 

Manamit’, v.a. [Lat. manumitto— manus, the hand, 

and mitto, to send. See Mission.) To liberate from 

personal bondage or servitude; to set free, us a slave; 
to redeem from slavery or serfdom. 


co. 

Man'tun, in Ohio, a post-village and township of Port- 
age co., abt. 30 m. E. S. E. of Cleveland; pop. of township 
abt. 1.800. 

Man’tua, in Tennessee, a village of McMinn co, about 
165 m. E.. E. of Nashville. 

Man’‘tua, in Teras, a village of Collin co., about 30 m. 
8 W. of Bonham. 

Man’tua, n. [Fr. manteau, a cloak, a mantle — per- 
haps from Mantua, in Italy.] A lady’s gown or upper 
garment. 

A new mantua of genuine French silk.“ — Str W. Scott. 

Mantua Cen’tre, in Ohio, a post-village of Portage 
co., abt. 30 m. S E. of Cleveland. 

Mantua Creek, in New Jersey, enters the Delaware 
River from Gloucester co. 

Mantua-maker, (ndn'tu- md r,) n. A dressmaker; 
a woman’s tailor. 

Manual, a. [Fr. manuel; Lat. manualis, from manus, 
hand.] Relating or belonging to the hand; executed 
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Manumo'tive, a. [Lat. manus, and movere, motum, 
to move.) Movable by hand; portable, 

Manumo’tor, „. Lat. manus, and motor, mover.) A 
small wheel-carriage, worked by hand, 

Manur'nble. a. Susceptible of benefit from manure ; 
capable of cultivation; as, manurable land, 

Manure’, . u. (Fr. munauvrer. See MANŒUVRE.] 
(Agric.) To apply to land, as any fertilizing matter; to 
enrich with compost or any nutritive substance; to dung. 

wn. (Agric.) Any ve ible, animal, or mineral matter 
introduced into the soil, either for the purpose of im- 
proving its texture, or for directly nourishing the plants 
which grow init. Thus, if the soil be too still with clay, 
sand is used; if, on the contrary, it be too louse with 
excess of sand, it will be benefited by the addition of 
clay. Marl, a natural mixture of clay and lime, some- 
times containing a little silica and bitumen, is very use- 
ful as a M. in the improvement of soils, Its great ad- 
vantage is, that it dilates, cracks, and is reduced to pow- 
der by exposure to moisture and the atmosphere, and it 
operates by subdividing the soil and hastening decom- 
position. Quick-lime, especially that derived from fossil 
or living shells, is a very excellent manure. In cold, 
marshy svils, abounding in organic matter, it is partic- 
ularly efficacious in converting animal and vegetable 
matters into nourishment for plants. In consequence 
of the alkali which ashes contain, they attract moisture | 
from the atmosphere, and thus accelerate vegetation, | 
The most universal mineral M. kuown is gypsum, or 
sulphate of lime; but chemists are not agreed as to the 
way in which it acts upon vegetation. Ordinary M. con- 
sists of organized bodies, either animal or vegetable, in 
a state of decomposition. Decomposing animal matter 
of every description forms one of the most active M., 
and in many cases accelerates the decomposition of in- 
ert vegetable matters mixed with it, as in the mixture 
of dung and straw, which forms the ordinary refuse of 
the stable. Those bodies which ure subject to the most 
rapid decomposition are most generally employed as M. 
All animal excrements are powerful M., and when prop- 
erly applied to the soil, soon show their action by the 
improved appearance of the crops. Esculent vegetables, 
however, soon acquire a course and rank flavor if they 
are over-manured, In the use of animal M., it is very 
important that they should be applied as soon as they be- 
gin to decompuse, or as soon us possible afterwards, and 
not suffered to rot and exhale their best coustituent 
parts while lying in the farm-yard. The drainiugs and 
evaporations of a dung-heap contain its most valuable 
component parts. Animal M., which decompose slowly, 
generally operate most effectually. Of these the best is 
ground bones, the effects of which are long-coutinued ; 
the earthy matter contained in bones is frequently 
beneficial to many crops. Among excrementitious solid 
substances, one of the most powerful is the dung of 
birds which feed on animal food, especially the dung of 
sea-birds, Guano is a M. of this kind. (See Guvyo.) 
Vegetable manures are often effective, especially in the 
case of ploughing in a green crop. Sea-weeds, consist- 
ing of various species of fuct, alge, and conserve, are 
considerably used in Europe, in the countries near the 
coast. The effect of sea-weed M. is transient, and does 
not last for more than a single crop. Soot is also a 
powerful M.; it requires no preparation, but is thrown 
into the ground with the seed. The most ordinary M. 
used consists of a mixture of animal, vegetable, and 
mineral substances. It is better to manure lind in the 
spring than in the autumn, lest the winter rains should 
dissolve it too much, and endanger its sinking below the 
roots of the crop. As the stock of M. is generally lim- 
ited, it is the study of agriculturists to discover some 
means of compensation fora deficiency Ina judiciously 
arranged rotation of crops, this compensation is obtained, 

Manure’-distrib’utor,n. (Agric.) An implement. 
used for distributing manure easily and at regular dis- 
tances, It is usually combined with the ordinary corn- 
drill, so that the corn and maunre are delivered together, 
The machine is generally so arranged that the manure 
can, at the pleasure of the cultivator, be deposited, not 
only from 2 to 3 in. deeper in the ground than the seed, 
but from 10 to 12 in advance of it, so as to give the soil 
time to cover the manure before the next coulters de- 
posit the seed. The progress of the manure -drill has 
been very slow, although the advantages arising from its 
use are many and palpable. By placing the seed in di- 
rect contact with manure in the process of germination, 
it is well nourished at that period of its growth when it 
most needs assistance, in order to develop its fibres and 
to extend its roots. 

Manur’er, n. One who applies manure to land. 

Manu’rial, a. Belonging or having reference to ma- 
nures. (R.) 

Manur' ing. n. A dressing or spread of manure on 
land; art or operation of applying fertilizing substances 
to land. 

Man’uscript, (abbreviated MS.; plural MSS.) a. [Lat. 
manuscriptum — manus, the hand, and scribo, seriptum, 
to write. See Scripe.}] Written with the hand; cali- 
graphic: not priuted; as, a manuscript Look, a manu- 
script copy. 

—n. A book or paper written with the hand; a written, 
in contrwlistinction to a printed, document. See PALÆ- 
OGRAPHY. 

Man'ville. in Rhode Island, a post- village of Provi- 
dence co., abt. 12 m. N. of Providence. 

Man’-worthy, a. Befitting, or beseeming a man. 

Manx, n. The language of the untives of the Isle of 


MAP 


Manz Cat. (und.) One of a species of the cat kind 
born without tails, and peculiar to the Isle of Man, 
aan, un. A native of the Isle of Man. 
Many, (mén'y.) a. [A. S. manig, mani; Dan, mange; 
Flem. manig ; Russ. mnogit ; Sansk. mannju, a man — 
the idea of many being probably suggested by a com- 
pany of men.) Pertaining to, or comprising a number 
of persons or things; consisting of a great number of 
individuals; numerous; multitudinous; manifold ; mul- 
tiplied; frequent; various; divers; — correlative of Jew. 
For many are called, but few are chosen.” — Matt. xxii. 14. 


(Nore. Many forms the prefix ofa great number of com- 
pound words whichare self-explaining, and too numerous 
tor specification. It is also frequently used by way of 
comparison.) 

“So many laws argue so many sins.” — “Milton. 

Manya. Each one of many, or of a collective number. 

“ There 's many a slip ‘tween the cup and the lip. '— Proverb. 

—n. A multitude; a great number of individuals; the 
people; — used chictly in the phrases u great many, a 
good many, denoting a repetitive sense. 

„The vulgar and the many are only fit to be led or driven.” — South. 

Man’y-colored, (-kilerd,)a. Purti- colored; exhibit- 
ing various colors or hues. 

Man’y-cornered, (-ker’nerd,) a. Polygonal ; having 
many corners. 

Man’y-headed, a. Huving many heads; hydru-like. 

Man’yteh, a river of Russia, rising in the S. of Astra- 
kan, and after a course of 300 m. joining the Don near 
Tcherkask. 

Man'y-times. 
quently. 

“ The device and legend are both many-timea taken out of the 
Scriptures.” — Addison. 

Man’y-ways, Man’y-wise, adv. In various ways 

Manzanares, (mun’tha-nu’raiz.) in Spain, a river of 
New Castile. After a course of 40 m. it joins the 
Henares, 8 m. below Madrid. 

—A town, prov. of La Mancha, 24 m. N. E. of Ciudad Real, 
and 100 m. S. of Madrid. It stands in the loftiest and 
bleakest portion of the prov. The neighborhood is 
celebrated for the production of saffron, and Val de Penas | 
wine, Which is highly esteemed. Php, 11,275. 

Manzana’res, a river of Venezuela, entering the Ca- 
ribbean Sea near Cumana. 

Manzanilla, (man-thu-neel’/ya,) the name of 3 promon- 
tories: 1,on the Isthmus of Panama, extending into 
the Caribbean Sea; Lat. 9° 39’ N., Lon. 79° 32’ W.; —2, 
in Venezuela, extending in the Caribbean Sea; Lat. 11° 
31’ N., Lon. 69° 22’ W..; — 3, ou the E. coast ot the island | 
of Trinidad; Lat. 10° 31“ N., Lon. 61° 4’ W. 

Manzanil'la Bay, an inlet of the Gulf of Mexico, 
on the N. W. coast of the island of Hayti; Lat. 190 45’ 
N., Lon, 72° W. — An arm of the Pacific Ocean, on the 
S. W. coast of Mexico, abt. 130 m. S. S. E. of Cape Cor- 
rientes; Lat. 19° 3’ 5” N., Lon. 104° 16’ W. 

Manzanilla Limon, (/ee-mon’,) a bay of the United 
States of Colombia, on the Isthmus of Panama, E. of the 
mouth of the Chagres River. It has a spacions and 
secure roadstead, and from being the favorite resort of 
ships of war and steamers visiting that part of the coast 
is often called Navy Bay. 

Manzanillo, a seaport-town on the S. E. const of the 
island of Cuba, abt. 85 m. W. N W. of Santiago de Cuba; 
Lat. 20° 22’ N., Lon. 77° 15’ W. It has an excellent har- 
bor, and commands an active trade. Pup. abt. 22,000, 

Manzo'ni, ALESSANDRO, Conte, an Italian poet and nov- 
elist, B. at Milan, 1784, studied at Milan and Pavia with 
great distinction, and adopted at an early age Voltairian 
doctrines, When he repaired with his mother, the daugh- 
ter of the celebrated Beccaria, to Paris, in 1805, her 
name being sufficient introduction to the best literary 
society. His first production, a poem in blank verse, 
entitled In Morte di Carlo Imbonati, Paris, 1806, was in- 
spired by the sudden death of a friend, and he soon 
afterwards became a devoted and sincere Roman Cath- 
olic, to which faith his wife had been converted. M. 
may be said to be the founder of a new school in Italy. 
His first tragedy, Jl Conte di Carmagnolia, produced in 
1820, made him celebrated in Europe. The work, how- 
ever, on which rests his fame is his historical novel, 
1 Promessi Sposi—a Milanese story of the 17th cent:, 
translated into German, English, French, and other 
tongues — (3 vols. Milan, 1827), by which anew æra may 
be said to have been created in the fictitious literature 
of his country. The tale abounds in interesting sketches 
of national and local Italian customs and modes of life, 
portrayed with unflagging spirit and humor, while vari- 
ous grave historical events are narrated with force and 
grandeur of style, especially the episode of the plague 
in Milan. M., who lost his first wife in 1838. has mar- 
ried again. He was named Senator of the Italian king- 
dom in 1860, and his birthday was celebrated with 
much enthusiasm by his countrymen in 1864. He was 
decorated with the Legion of Honor in 1840. p. 1873. 

Maouna, or Massacre Istanp, (ma-oo'na,) one of the 
Navigator’s Islands, in the S. Pacific Ocean; Lat. 14° 
22“ 8, Lon. 1719 W. This island takes its name from 
the mussacre of 11 of the companions of La Perouse, 
the French navigator, by the savages. 

Maoris. [A New Zealand word, signifying native, or in- 
digenous.| The name given to themselves by the in- 
habitants of New Zealand, and that by which they are 
often designated by ethnologists. See NEW ZEALAND. 

Map, n. Sp. mapa; Lat. mappa (a Punic word), a 
table-cloth or towel; probably the material on which 


[An adverbial phruse.] Often; fre- 


Man, Great Britain; — u dialect of the Celtic. (Often 
incorrectly written Manks.) 

—a. Belonging or having reference to the Isle of Man, or 
to its inhabitants. 


maps were originally drawn.) A representation of the 
earth’s surface, or of any part of it, drawn on paper, or 
other material; exhibiting the lines of latitude and the 


relative positions of countries, mountains, seas, rivers, 
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&c. For the construction of maps different mathemat- 
ical hypotheses have been adopted. Projection is one 
method of construction, in which the boundaries of 
countries and their more remarkable features are repre- 
sented according to the rules of perspective, on the sup- 
position of the eye being placed on some point of the 
sphere, or at some given distance from it, which may be 
increased indefinitely. This method answers very well 
when the surface to be represented is of small extent 
and the point of view nearly over the centre; but when 
the surtuçe is of great extent, places near the border of 
the projection are much distorted. Derelopment-maps are 
constructed on the supposition that the spherical sur- 
face of the earth to be represented is a portion of a cone, 
the vertex of which is situated somewhere in the polar 
axis produced, and the conical surface is supposed either 
to touch the sphere in the middle parallel of the map, 
or to fall within the sphere at the middle parallel, and 
without it at the extreme parallels. The surface of the 
cone is then supposed to be spread out into a plane. 
Another method of constructing maps depends upon the 
development of a cylindrical surface, by which means 
they have the parallels of latitude and circles of longi- 
tude respectively represented by parallel straight lines. 
Terrestrial maps of this description are usually called 
Mereator’s Charts. Celestial maps are representations 
of the positions of the stars on a plane surface, con- 
structed on similar principles. 

v. q. To draw or delineate, as the figure of any portion 
of land; hence, to sketch or represent with vividness. 

“ Map me no maps. — Fielding. 


Mapilea, (ma-peel'ka,) a village of Mexico, in the State 
of Vera Cruz. In the vicinity are the ruins of an an- 
cignt city. 

Mapini, (ma-pee'ner,) in Mexico, a lake on the boun- 
dary between the States of Durango and Cohahuila. It 
is also called Cayman Lake, from the immense number 
of alligators which inhabit it. 

A town, abt. 130 m. N. N. E. of Durango; pop. 2.400. 

Mapiri, (ma-pee-ree’,) a river of Bolivia, uniting with 
the Chuqneapo to form the Beni. 

Ma’ple, Ma'ple-tree, n. (A. S. mapulder. Etymol. 
uncertain.) See ACER. 

Maple, in Jwa, a township of Monona co. 

Ma'ple Creek, in Pinna., a vill. of Washington co. 

Ma’ple Grove, in Michigan, a post-township of Barry 
co. 

—A township of Saginaw co. 

Ma’ple Grove, in Minnesota, a post-township of Hen- 
hepin co. 

Maple Grove, in Wisconsin, a post-township of Mani- 
toowoc co, 

Maple Lake, in Minnexota, a post. village and town- 
ship of Wright co., abt. 40 m. W. N. W. of St. Anthony; 

pop. of township abt. 200, 

Ma pie River, in Michigan, rises in Shiawassee co., 

and enters Grand River from Ionia co. 

Ma’ples, in Jndiana, a post-village of Allen co., abt. 10 
m. S. E. of Fort Wayne. 

Ma’ples, or Marries, in Minnesota, a township of Fari- 
buult co. 

Ma’plesville, in Alabama, a post-village of Bibb co., 
abt. 45 m. N.W. of Montgomery, 

Ma'‘pleton, in /owa, a post-village of Monona co.; abt. 
40 in, S. E. of Sioux City. 

Ma’pleton, in Kansas, a post- village of Bourbon co., 
abt. 17 m. N. W. of Fort Scott. 

Ma'pleton, in Minnesota, u post-village and township 
of Blue Earth co, abt. 19 m. S. by W. of Mankato; pop. 
of township abt 500. 

Ma’pleton, in New Jersey, a village of Mercer eo. 

Ma’pleton, in Orio. a post-village of Stark co, abt. 
125 m. N. E. of Columbus. 

Ma’pleton, in S. Curolina, a village of Abbeville dist., 
abt. 100 m. W. of Columbia. 

Ma'pleton Depot, or MAPLETON, in Pennsylrania, a 
post-village of Huntingdon co., abt, 43 m. E. S. E. of Al- 
tuona. 

Ma’pletown, in Pennsylvania, a post. vill. of Greene co. 

Ma’ple Valley, in Michigan, a township of Sanilac 


co. 
Ma’pleville, in Rhode Island, a post- village of Provi- 
dence co., abt. 20 m. N. W. by W. of Providence. 


Map’-mounter, n. 
vas, Åc. 

Mapo’cha, or Mapo’cno, a river of Chili, enters the 
Maypu abt. 35 m. S. W. of Santiago, 

Maquon’, in J/linois, a post-villuge and township of 
Knox co., abt. 16 m. S. E. of Galesburg; pop. of town- 
ship abt. 3,000. 

Mar, v. a. [A. S. myrran, amyrran, to spoil, defile; 
Sansk. mri, to grind, bruise, pound; probably allied to 
Gr. maraino; Lat. marceo, to wither, to waste, to de- 
cay.] To spoil or injure by cutting off a part, or by 
wounding or making defective; to damage; to hurt; to 
harm, 

“ Striving to do better, oft we mar what's well.“ — Shaks. 

—To disfigure, as the countenance; to deform, 

Ire, envy, and despair marr'd al) bis borrowed visage.” Milton. 
A mark, bruise, or blemish. 
r'abon, n. (Zu.) The proper name of several birds 
of the genus Leptoptilus, natives of Asia and Africa, 
whose delicate vent feathers were formerly highly ee 
teemed as ornaments, See ADJUTANT. 

Marabout, (mar'a+oo.) Arab. marbouth, or mora- 
beth, saint, or hermit] A name given to a class of re- 
ligions devotees among the Molmmmedans of the Bar- 
bary states. They frequently affect to work miracles, 
and some of them are held in high estimation; but 
most of them are little better than vagabonds. 


One who mounts maps on can- 
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Maracay, (ma-ra-ke’,) a town of Venezuela, abt, 15 m. 
W.S.W. of Caracas; pop. 1,000. 

Maracal’bo, or Mawacirno, in Venezuela, a fortified 
feaport-city, cap. of a prov, of same name, on Lake 
Maracaibo, about 330 m. W. of Caracas; Lat. 10° 40’ N., 
Lon, 71% 40 W.; . about 10,000, 

—A gnif formed by the Caribbean Sea, between the pen- 
insulas of Paraguana and Goajira. It is about 160 m. in 
—.— by abt. 75 in breadth, and contains numerous 
islands, 

—A large lake, or rather bay, connected with the above 

If by a strait abt. 20 m. in length, and from 5 to 10 in 
readth, It covers an area of abt. 7,000 sq. m., and 
although of sufficient depth for the largest ahipa, the 
entrance is obstructed by a shifting bar. It receives the 
rivers Zulia, Chama, Perija, and several others, 

Marwo’ (Lake,)a nof Lower Egypt, lying to 
the S. k. of Alexandria, It communicates on the N 
with Lake Madieh. Et. 40 m. lung, and 18 broad, 

Mara’ga,or Mara’gha, a city of Persia, prov. Azer- 
bijam, 5% m. S. W. of Tabrees, and 305 W. N. W. of Teheran ; 

pn N., Lon. 46° hot ap. 17,000. + 

A . (mar-ra-g ‘pa,), n town of Brazil, 

abt. 25 m. . of Cachoeira; pop, about 4,000, 

Marais, (ma-rai’,) a natural division of the dept, Ven- 
dée, in France, It comprises all that part of the coust 
formerly covered by the sea, and has u fertile soll, but 
an uolealthy climate, 

Marais, (ma-ra',) in Missouri, a creek flowing into the 
Osage River from Osage co. 

—A village of Usage co., abt. 23 m. S. S. E. of Jeferson City. 

©, or JOANNES, (md-ra-ho',) an island of Brazil, 
in the Atlantic Ocean, off the prov. of Para, and between 
the estuaries of the Amazons and the Para rivers; Lat. 
2 W S., Lon. from 48° 30 to 579 W W. Area, about 
9,000 sq. miles. It is intersected Ly several navigable 
rivers. Pop. 25,000. 

Marambaya, (ma-ram-hi’a,) an island of Brazil, in 
the Bay of Angra dos Reis, abt, 27 m, W. of Rio de Ja- 
neirv; area, about 27 sq. m., 

Mar'ameec, or Merrimac, in Missouri, a river rising in 
Dent co., and flowing a general N.E. course through 
Phelps, Crawford, and Franklin cos, into St. Louis co., 
and then turning to the S. K., enters the Missinsippi 
River on the 3 co, It is commonly pro- 
nounced and often written MER'RIMAO. Length, at. n. 

—A poat-vill. of Phelps co., abt. 70 m. S. E. of Jefferson City. 

—A village of St. Louis co., abt. 19 m. W. S. W. of St. Louis. 

Maramee Iron Works, in Missouri, a village of 
Phelps che abt, 15 m. E. of Rolla. 

Maranatha, n. gee A form of anathematizing 
among the Jews, which was viewed na a tremendous 
denunciation. (I cr. xvi. 22.) It signifies, “the Lord 
will come;" ie, to take vengeance, 

Maranhão, or Manannam, n rich prov, of Brazil, in- 
cluding the island of that name, and part of the adja- 
cent continent. It is bounded E. by the prov. of Senra, 
N. by the Atlantic, W. by the prov. of Para, 8 by Goyns; 
area, 72,921 sq. m. It is mountainous but fertile, 
although it ia to a large extent covered with dense 
foresta. Prod. Cotton, rice, gums, dye-woods, and fruit, 


Manannio, or Sto Luts po Maranuio, a city, cap. of the 


above prov., on an island of the same name, abt. 200 m. 
E. of Para; Lat. 2° 31’ 42” N., Lon. 44° 18’ 42” W. 
It is regularly laid out, and substantially built. M. is re- 
markably clean, gay, hospitable, and prosperous. There 
is an excellent harbor, and the trade is extensive; M. 
being the entrepot for the provinces of Para, Ceara, 
Piauhy, Rio-Grande-do-Norte, and Goyaz. Pup. 35,000. 
— The island of M. is 20 m. long, and is separated from 
the continent bya narrow channel called the Rio do 
Mosquito, while on either side of it are the bays of Sao 
Joss and Sao Marcos, the embouchures of the Maranhão 
and Itapicuru rivers, 

Murano. « town of Italy, prov. of Naples, 6 m. N. W. of 
Naples; pop. 7,500. 

Marañon, See AMAZONS. 

Marans, ( ma’ra,) a town of France, dept. of Charente 
Inférieure, II m. E. of La Rochelle; pop. 5.500. 

Maran'ta. [After Maranti, a Venetian physician and 
botanist.) (Bot.) The typical gen. of the ord. Maran- 
tacee. The species M. arundinacew (Fig. 198) yields 
West-India arrowroot, one of the most pure and best- 
known of the amylaceous substances used us food. This 
is extracted from the rhizomes and tubers of the plant; 
it forms a very firm jelly, and is the most palatable and 
digestible starch known. The name arrowroot was 
originally applied to the rhizome of this plant from the 
fact of its being employed by the native Indixns to form 
a sort of poultice for wounds inflicted by poisoned ar- 
rows, The species M. ramosissima also yields arrow- 
root, aud is largely cultivated in the East Indies, 

Marantna’cew, A. pl. (Bot) An order of planta, alli- 
ance Anomales. Diya. One stamen, half an anther, and 
no vitellus. — They consist of horlmceous plants having 
a close resemblance tu Zingiberacew. There are 7 genera 
and 160 species, all natives of tropical regions, The 
rhizomes of some species contain starch, which, when 
extracted, is extensively used us food, Sev Annownoor, 
Canna, and Monanta, 

Maraschi'no, Manasquino, (mdr-as-ké'no,)n. It.] An 
Italian liqueur, made of brandy, a peculiar kind of 
Damasens cherry, and liquorice, the whole being distilled, 
and then sweetened with lump-sugar, 

Ma'rash, « halic of Asintic Turkey, inclosed by the 

balics of Sivas, Adana, Karamania, Aleppo, and Diar- 
kr; Lat. between 36° 3 and 38° W N., Lon, 36° and 
88° 40’ E. It is traversed by the principal chain of the 
Taurus Mountains. — M., its cap., stands 60 m. from the 
Gulf of Scanderoon, 


Maras'm 


—A township of 
Maraud’, v.n. [Fr. marauder, from maraud, a rogue, 


MARB 


n. [Lat., from Gr. marasmos, emaciation; 
Fr. marasme.) (Med.) A term often used by older writ- 
ers to denote a wasting of the body for which no par- 
ticular cause could be discovered. It is now rarely used, 
as the nature of these diseases has come to be better 
understood, and they are attributed to their proper 


causes, 
Marat, Jean Pavt, (ma-ra’,) a French revolutionist, u. 


1744, at Baudry, canton of Neufchatel, Switzerland, In 
his youth he applied himself to the study of medicine 
and anatomy; and settling in Paris, attracted notice as 
an empiric and vender of medicines. But his ambition 
led him to desire a more extensive popularity, and he 
wrote a work, in 1775, which had for its title, Man, or 
the Principles and Laws of the Influence of the Soul and 
the Body on, each other. When the revolution began 
he savagely supported it, denouncing aristocrats an 
preaching massacre, He joined Danton's Club of the 
Cordeliers, and published a daily paper, called “ L'Ami 
du Penple,” in which he disseminated his hatred towards 
royalty, and insulted the nobility and the most distin- 
guished members of the National Assembly. He was 
chosen deputy to the National Convention, where his 
violence and extravagance Jed to hia arrest, but he was 
acquitted, He was also president of the Jacobin Club, 
and first suggested the creation of the Committee of 
Public Safety and the passing of the law of the “ sus- 
pects.” He denounced the generals of the French army 
ns traitors to their country, and put the members of the 
Convention under arrest. ‘Lhe fall of the Girondists was 
a triumph for him aud hia friends, but it led quickly to 
his own end. It was at this time that Charlotte Corday 
resolved to rid the world of this monster, and be was 
stabbed by her, July, 1795. — See Conpar, 


Marathon, u village of Greece, on the E coast of At- 


tica, 20 m. N. E. of Athens, /, mentioned ns u place 
of importance in the Homeric poems, is famous for the 


Fig. 1707. — PLAIN AND TUMULUS OF MARATHON, 


victory of the Greeks, under Miltiades, over the Persian 
hordes of Xerxes, u. b. 490, which secured the indepen- 
dence of Greece. — The Greeks, during the war of inde- 

ndence, defeated 2,000 Turks at M., July 18, 1824. 
arathon, in Michigan, a t-village and township 
of Lapeer co., abt. 7 m. NN. W. of Lapeer; pop. of town- 
ship abt. 900, 


Marathon, in Nao Fork, u post-village and township 


of Cortland co., abt. 50 m. S. by E. of Syracuse; . of 
township abt. 3,000. al E "ER 


Marathon, in Wisconsin, a N. co. adjoining Michigan; 


area, abt. 6,452 sq. m. Rivers, Wisconsin River, and 
many smaller streams, Surface, diversified; soil, gen- 
erally level. Cup. Wausau. 
thon co. 


a scoundrel, a beggar, a vagubond; perhaps connected 
with Sansk. mrag, to search through, to examine.] To 
rove in search of plunder; to harry ; to make an excur- 
sion for booty. 


Du. An excursion in quest of plunder. 
Marauder, n. 


A rover in quest of plunder or booty; 
one who plunders or harries ; n depredator, 


Maravaca, (Mount,) (ma-ra-va’ka,) a peak of the 


Parune Mountains, Venezuela, in Lat. 3° 40“ N., Lon. 
65° 50’ W.; height, 10,000 or 11,000 ft. 


Marave'di,n [Ar] (Numis.) A Spanish copper coin, 


of Moorish origin and now disused. Its value was less 
than a farthing, or balfa cent, 


Maravil, (ma-ra'ver,) a seaport on the N. E. const of the 


island of Cuba, W. Indies, at the mouth of a river of the 
same name, 


Mar’ble, n. [Fr. marbre; Lat. marmor ; Gr. marmaros, 


from marmairo, to flash, to gleam, to sparkle, strength- 
ened from obsol, maird, to sparkle | (Min.) A term pro- 
pey limited to the varieties of curbonate of lime, which 
ve a granular and crystalline texture, In the ordinar: 
parlance of the mason, it means almost any rock which 
may be polished; such as steatite, serpentine, breccia, &. 
The use of M. for ornamental and artistic purposes dates 
from the remotest antiquity. Italy is the principal M- 
producing country in the world; the far-famed quarries 
of Carrara having supplied statuaries with this beanti- 
ful material from time immemorial. The principal 
quarries of the district are at Carrara, Massu, and Sorn- 
vezza, and produce between 40,000 and 60,000 tons per 
annum of white and colored M. La Spexeia, Moriti, 
Pisani, Campiglia, Ella, Sionna, and Cerfaloo, also pro- 
duce M. of great excellence and beanty, bat in compara- 
tively small quantities, The principal Italian M. are 
Carrara (often miscalled Sicilian), pure white Giallo 
antico, yellow, more or lesa veined; Aosso antico, blood- 
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Marble Hill, iu Missouri u post-vill., = 
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red, and speckled with white; Portoro, black, with gold 
ringa and veins; Bardiglio, dove-colored, and veined; 
Lamachelo, dark brown, with iridescent particles; Cipa- 
lin, white, with green rings and veins; Mundeluto, red, 
with yellow spots; Brocatello di Siena, yellow, with 
purple spots; and Verde antico, clouded green, Parian 
V. occurs in the island of Paros, and is almost as cele- 
brated us that from Carrara, The tormer has a more wavy 
look than the latter; for which reason it is preferred by 
many sculptors fur nude statues, Of variegated M. there 
are many sorts found in this country and of singular 
beauty, but generally not fit for sculpture. The pe 
white M., nevertheless, is not uncommon, and, in Ver- 
mont especially, the quarries of Rutland furnish M. of 
exceedingly delicate texture and purity of white 

the blocks being large and sound, and quite as beautiful 

as the statuary M. of Carrara. The objections to it are 

that it is barder and more brittle than the . M. 

is largely used for public buildings and store fronts in 

the U. S., where are found almost all the best known 

varieties. The most extensive quarries are in Md., N. Y. 
Vt, Penna., and Mass. The value of M. and stone (and 
manuf. thereof) imported into the U. S. during 1881 was 
$927,762. Among the most important stroctures of it 
are the Capitol of Washington, Girard College and City 
Hall in Philadelphia, the Custom-house at eston, 
8.C., that of New York, and the City Hall of N. Y. 

—Auything made of, or resembling, marble; a stone re- 
markable for some inscription or sculpture; a little ball 
or marble or other stony substance, used by boys in 
2 A collection of antique works of art in mar- 

le; as the Elgin Marbles—a. Made of marble; stained 
or veined like marble; variegated in color. . 
„ Pygmalion's marble love took flesh and blood. — Waller. 

—Having the characteristic properties of marble; cold; 
hard; insensible. 

—v. 3 3 or vein like marble; to variegate in color; 
to cloud, 

Mar’ble-edged, a. Having the edges variegated or 
mottled with different colors, as n book, aca 

Mar’blehead, in Massachusetts, u seaport-town of 

Essex Co., ou a rocky peninsula of the mme name, abt, 
18 m. N. E. of Boston. It is well located upon one of 
the finest harbors along the coast, and lias an extensive 
commerce. There are also many manufactories, and 
considerable cod-fishing is carried on by the inhabitants, 
There are two light-housea at the 8 E. side of the E. en- 
trance to the harbor known us the MARBLEHEAD LIGHTS; 
Lat, 42° 30° 18“ N., Lon. 70° 50’ 30” W. Pop. abt. 10,000, 
June, 1877, A. was visited by a disastrous fire, which 
laid in ashes a large part of this thriving place. 

Mar'ble-hearted, a. Hard-hearted; cruel; pitiless. 

of Bollin- 
ger co., 13216 m. S. of St. Lonis. V. H. ia but on an emi- 
nence, the foundation of which is said to be a solid bed 
of marble, almost equal in quality to that of Vermont. 

Marble Island, an island of British N. America, in 
Hudson's Buy, Lat. 62° 30 N, Lon, 92° W. 

Mar’bleize, v.a. To stain after the manner of marble; 
to marble, 

Mar Ea n. Paper having its surface varie- 
gu ted with colors in imitation of marble. 

Mar'bler, „. A worker upon marble, (u.) — One who 
stains or mottles after the manner of marble, 

Mar’bletown, in New York, a post-village and town- 
ship of Ulster co.. abt. 7 m. S. W. of Kingston; pop. of 
township abt. 6,800, 

Mar’bling, n. Art or practice of variegnting in color, 
in imitation of marble.— A streaky intermixture of fat 
and lean in flesh-meat, presenting a martded appearance, 

Mar’bly, adv. After the manner of marble. 

Marburg. a town of N. Germany. in Hesse-Cassel, on 
the Lahn, a tributary of the Rhine, 50 m. S. W. of Cassel, 
and 58 N. k. of Coblentz. Its university was founded in 
1517, and contains a library of 70000 vols. Php. 8,723. 

Marburg, a town of Austria, prov. of Styrin, on the 
— S. E. of Gratz. Manuf. Leather and roso- 

„ 9,000. 
. [Fr.] The refuse or debris of grapes after 
extraction of the pulp. 

Mare, Mark, n. [A. S. marc; Ger. Mark.] In Aus- 
trin, a weight (for gold and silver) equal to 9 oz. troy. 
In N. Germany, a weight equivalent to 3,608 grains 
troy, or about 7 oz. 

In Germany, a coin (generally called the Mark Cur- 
rent) worth about 32 cents, 

Mar’ensite, n. (in.) A bisulphide of iron. The 
term M. includes several varieties of Iron Pyrites, which 
have been named after the form they present: viz., 
Cellular Pyrites, Cockscoml Pyrites, Hepatic Pyrites 
or Leberkies, Kd. It is used in the manufacture of sul- 
phur, sulphuric acid, and sulphate of iron; but not to 
80 great an extent as the ordinary sulphide. 

Marcasit'ic, Marcasitical, a. Pertaining to, 
containing, or resembling marcasite. 

Marcan'sin, n. iy a A young wild boar. 

Marceau, (-, FRN SEVERIN RAVIERS, A 
celebrated French republican general, u. at Chartres, 
1764, whose military talents were only equalled by his 

nerosity and humanity in the Vendean war. He fell 
fp action with the Austrians, 1796, 
Marcel. Erienye, the patriotic defender of Paris after 
the battle of Poictiers, 1356. He wak assassinated in 1358, 
Marcel, (St., a bishop of Paris, D. 440. 
| Marcellene, (mar-sel-en’,) in Minois, a post-village 
of Adams co., abt, 14 m. N. of Quiney. 

Marcellinus, « pore and saint, succeeded Caius in 
296. He signalized himself by his courage in a severe 
perseention, The Donatists charged him with having 
sacrificed to idols; from which accusation he was vin- 
dicated by Augustine. D. 304. 
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Marcelton, in Wisconsin, a post-village and town-| Marchlall, or Marchialy, (Tur MAN ix THE IRON 


ship of Columbia co. 

Marcellus I., born, succeeded Marcellinus, 304. The 
emperor Manentius banished him from Rome for ex- 
communicating an apostate. D. 310. 

Marcetius II, succeeded Julius III. in 1555, but died a 
few weeks after his election. 

Marcellus, the nume of several noble Romans. — 1. 
Marcus CLaupius MARCELLUS, famous for his victories! 
over Hannibal and the Gauls, slain in battle against the 
former 208 B. c.—2. Marcus CLAUDIUS MARCELLUS, of the) 
same family, an opponent of Cæsar in the senate, con- 
sul B. c. 51, assassinated 46.—3. Marcus CLaupius VAR. 
CELLS, called the Younger, son of Caius Marcellus and 
Octavia, the sister of Augustus. He was adopted by the 
Jatter and married to his daughter, Julia, but died aged 
eighteen, 23 B. C. 

Marcellus, iu /ndiana, a village of Rush co., abt.5 m. 
E. of Rushville. 

Marcellus, in Pwa, a village of Washington co. 

Marcellus, in Michigan, a post-township of Cuss co.; 
pop. abt. 1,200. 

Marcellus, in New York, a post-village and township 
of Onondaga co., abt. 15 m. E. by N. of Auburn; pop. of 
township, abt. 4,000. 

Marcellus Falls, in New York, a post-village of 
Onondaga co, abt. 140 m. W. by N. of Albany. 

Marces’cent, a. [Lat. marcescens, marcesco, to deeny.] 
(Bot.) Withering ; fading: decaying. 

Marces'ible, a. [Fr.] Having a tendency to wither, 
fade, or decay. 8 

Maregravia’cer, n. pl. (Bot.) The Marcgravia 
family, a small order of plants, alliance Guttiferales. 
Diag. Oblique glandular petals, numerous naked seeds, | 
and long distinct styles. — There are four genora and 
26 species, generally natives of equinoctial America. 
Little is known of their properties. Marcgravia um- 
bellata is said to be diuretic and antisyphilitic. Curi- 
ous pitcher-like bracts occur in some of the genera. 

March, (martsh,) n. [Lat. Martius, Mars.] (Calendar.) 
The name of the third month of our year, containing 
thirty-one days. It was so named, according to tradi- 
tion, by Romulus, in honor of his father Mars, and was 
the first month of the Roman year; and, indeed, till the 
alteration of the style in 1752, the legal year in Eng- 
land commenced on the 25th of March. | 

March, v. n. [Fr. marcher; Sp. marchar: It. mar- 
ciare. The Fr. is from marche, step, limit, confine; L. 
Lat. marca, short, limit, bound; Sansk. máry, to go in 
quest of.] To move by regular or measured steps; to 
move by steps and in order, as soldiers; to move in a! 
military style. — To walk or move in a grave, stately, 
or deliberate manner. 

—v.a. To cause to move, as an army; to cause to move 
in order or regular procession. 

“ March them again in fair array.“ — Prior. 

n. [Fr. marche.) The walk or movement of soldiers in 
regular order from one place to another. It consists 
of three cadences: 1, slow time, in which 75 paces are 
taken in a minute; 2, quick time, in which 110 paces 
are taken in a minute; 3, double time, in which 150 
steps are taken ina minute. In slow or quick timo a 
pace is 30 inches, in double time 36 inches. — Also a 
signal for troops to move; a particular beat of drum. 

—A grave, solemn, stately, or deliberate walk, gnit, or 
movement; measured and regular advance; progres- 
sion; as, the march of intellect.— Distance traversed ; 
as, a march of six leagues. 

(Mus.) A military air in double time, played by pul- 
satile and intlatile instruments, to regulate the steps 
and enliven the spirits of soldiers. A march ought 
always to be written in common time, beginning witha 
broken bar with an odd crotchet or quaver, On parade 
occasions, it is played in slow, but for ordinary march- 
ing in quick time. Although properly belonging to 
martial music, the march has long since obtained ad- 
mission into all kinds of music, and is adapted to every 
kind of instrument. Thus, we find it iu the composi- 
tions of the greatest masters; as, for instance, the march 
in “Wilhelm Tell;” the religious march in Mozart's 
Zauberflöte,“ and in Gluck’s “Alceste, ” the “Wedding 
March” of Mendelssohn; the “Dead March” in Han- 
del’s oratorio of “Saul,” and the admirable “ Funeral 
Marches ” of Beethoven. 

March, or Mora’na, a river of Austria, flowing 
through Moravia, and after a course of 180 m. joining 
the Danube 8 m. W. of Presburg. It is navigable 50 m. 
from the Danube to Presburg. 

March, a town of England, co. of Cambridge, on the 
Nene, 25 m. N. W. of Cambridge; pop. 6,900. 

Marchantia’cer, n. pl. (Bot) The Liver wort fam., 
a small order of plants, alliance Muscales. Diac. Spore- 
cases valveless, or bursting irregularly, without oper- 
culum, but with elaters. The order includes 15 genera 
and 20 species, natives of damp, shady places in all cli- 
mates, and generally useless. 

Marche, (marsh,) an old prov. of France, now forming 
the dept of Creuse. 

Marchena, (mur-chai’na,) n town of Spain, prov. of 
Seville, 33 m. S. E. of Seville city. Manuf. Woollens. In 
the vicinity are sulphur baths much resorted to by iu- 
valids. Pop. 14,000. 

March’er, n. 
officer defending the marches of a territory; as, “ the 
lords marchers had royal liberties.” —Davies. 

March’es, n. pl. [Norm. marches, frontier. See MArK.] 
Marks by which boundaries, limits, &c. are indicated ; 
borders, particularly the confines of England on the side 
of Scotland or Wales. — See Borper (THE). 

Mareh field, in Maine, a township of Washington co.; 
pop. abt. 350. 


One who marches. — The governor or 


Mask.) (French Hist.) A mysterious state prisoner in 
France, who always wore a black velvet mask, which 
completely concealed his face. He was at first confined 
at Pignerol in 1679; thence removed to Exilles in 1681; 
to the island of St. Marguerite in 1687; and finally, 
Sept. 18, 1698, to the Bastile, where he died Nov. 19, 
1703. He was everywhere attended by M. de St. Mars; 
and althongh the slightest attempt on his part to reveal 
his real nume would have met with instaut death, he 
was uniformly treated with the greatest courtesy and 
indulgence. Various attempts have been made to ascer- 
tain the identity of the Man with the Iron Mask. Some 
affirm that he was the Duke of Vermandois (who died 
in camp in 1683), a natural brother of the dauphin. 
Voltaire published an account of him in 1751. In 1759 
it was announced that he was the Duke of Beaufort; 
and in 1768 St. Foix suggested that he was the Duke of 
Monmouth, who had been executed in England. He was 
also reported to be an illegitimate sou of Anne of Austria, 
by Cardinal Mazarin, or the Duke of Buckingham. IIe is 
again said to have been an elder and also a twin brother 
of Louis XIV. The last theory on the subject appeared 
in 1837, and suggested that he was the statesman Fou- 
quet, whose death was believed to have occurred just 
before the mysterious prisoner arrived at Pignerol. It is 
now generally adinitted, though without very eatis- 
fuctory evidence, that the mysterious prisoner was, as 
announced in a letter by a Buron d'Ileiss in 1770, Connt 
Matthioli, minister of the Duke of Mantua, Having 
broken faith with Louis XIV., Count Matthioli was 
lured to the French frontier, arrested, Ma 1679, and 
imprisoned at Pignerol. This opinion is sustained by 
M. Marins Topin, in his book“ The Man with the Iron 
Mask, published in 1870. 

Marching, a. Pertaining to a march; as, in marching 
order. 

Marching Regiment. (Mil. ) 
active service. 

Marchioness, (mir’shun-es,) n. [L. Lat. marchio- 
nissa, marcionissa ; Fr. marquise. See Marquis.) The 
wife or widow of a marquis; a lady having the rank aud 
dignity of a marquis. 

March’-mad, d. Fool-hardy; excessively rash. 

Mareh’-pane, n. A kind of sweet bread or biscuit. 

Mareh’-ward, n. A marcher. 

Marcianus, (mar-shi-ai/nus,) emperor of Rome after 
the death of Theodosius II., 450, was a Thracian of ob- 
scure origin. His reign, which lasted but 6 mouths, 
was marked by peacetul and energetic measures, D. 457. 

Mar’cion, a Gnostic teacher of the 2d cent., B. at Si- 
nope, in Pontus. His father, according to some reports, 
not, however, well authenticated, was a bishop of the 
Church in that place. His belief in Oriental and dual- 
istic gnosticism, incrusted with other and similar spec- 
ulations, was deemed by him compatible with belief in 
Christianity, and he attempted to form an heterogeneous 
theology out of both materials, He assumed as articles 
of his creed, the eternity of matter — the existence af 
a benign and holy Deity—and of a Demiurgo little 
less than God in might, but dark and malignant, and 
having his appropriate sphere in an attempted domin- 
jon over matter, for he created man, was the actual 
God of the Jewish race, and was to be finally overcome 
by the Messiah. Jesus, according to Marcion, had not, 
and could not have a real humanity, for all matter is 
essentially sinful. These notions are the crude effects 
of an earnest mystic mind to resolve inscrutable mys- 
teries by the creation of figments not only incompre- 
hensible, but inconsistent and baseless. Marcion re- 
ceived as canonical only the writings of the apostle 
Paul, though he had a gospel which appears to have 
been an interpolated copy of that of Luke. To this her- 
esy was joined an austere and vigorous asceticism, by 
which victory over appetite was to be finally secured. 

Mar’cionists, n. pl. (Eccl. Hist.) A branch of the 
Euchiles, or Massalians, and a distinct sect from the 
Marcionites, were thus named from Marcianus Trape- 
zita, who, in the time of Justinian 1., (627-565), observed 
the Sabbath as a fast. 

Mareid, (mir’sid,) a. Pining; lean; withered; as, 
“marcid, dying herbs.” — Dryden. 

Mareid'ity, n. [I. Lat. marciditas.] Extreme at- 
tenuation; mengreness. 

Mar’cionites, n. pl. (Eccl. Hist.) A sect of heretics 
founded by Marcion, (q. v.) 

Marcomanni, n. 15 (Ane. Hist.) The name Mare- 
o-manni, f. e., Men of the Marches or Frontier, or Bor- 
derers, was given by the Romans to various tribes on 
the confines of Germany, Some hordes under this name 
were driven out of Gaul by Julius Cæsar, B. C. 58. Ma- 
roboduus formed a league against these tribes, and con- 
cluded a treaty with Tiberius (afterwards emperor), in 
the year 6. The Cherusei defeated the Marcomanni in 
17, and a peace was mediated between them by Drusus. 
Domitian made war upon them, and was defeated in 90. 
In alliance with other tribes they invaded the Roman 
empire in 166, when a war commenced which was no 
brought to a close until 180. They r ed Ttaly in 
270. The last notice of the Marcomanni is in 451, when 
they formed a contingent of the army with which Attila 
invaded Gaul and Italy. 

Mar'co Polo. See Poro. 

Marco’'siar n. pl. (kecl. Hist.) The followers of 
Marcus and Calarbasns, who adopted the Valentinian 
system, and are said to have anointed their dead, arose 
in the 2d century. 

Marcouf, (St.,) (mar-koof’,) two small islands off the 
N. coast of France, dept. of Manche, defending the road- 
-steads off Cape La Hogue. 

Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, a Roman empe- 
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ror, celebrated for his wisdom, learning, and virtue, z. at 
Rou.e, A. D. 121, was the son of Annius Verus. He was 
adopted by Antoninus Pius in 138, and assumed the 
name of M. AKlius Aurelius Verus Cæsar. In 139, 
Antoninus becoming emperor, associated him in the 
administration, Marcus Aurelins married Faustina, 
a daughter of Antoninus, in 146, and succeeded his 
adopted father in 161. He associated with himself in 
the empire Lucius Commodus, who died in 169. His reign 
was disturbed by many insurrections, and by inroads 
of the German tribes of the Marcomanni and Qnadi, 
and other northern barbarians, Though he preferred 
peace, he was almost continually involved in war, in 
which he was generally victorious. In 176, he visited 
Syria, Egypt, Athens, &c. D. 180. The Antonine column, 
which stands at Rome in the Piazza Colonna, was erect- 
ed to his memory by Commodus. He was prejudiced 
aguinst the Christians, and the cruel persecutions which 
they suffered in his reign is perhaps the only stain on 
his memory. In philosophy, he was a disciple of the Sto- 
ics, of which sect he became an illustrious ornament hy 
his practice as well as by his writings. His thoughts 
and doctrines were recorded by himself in a Greck 
work, called Meditations, which is considered an ex- 
cellent manual of moral eee 

Mar eus Hook, in Pennsylrania. a village of Dela- 

|__ ware co, about 18 m. S. W. of Philadelphia. 

Mare. RVS DOI n B., un American brigadier-general 
of volunteers, father-in-law to General McClellan, u. in 
Massachusetts about 1813. graduated at West Point. en- 
tered the U. 8. Army, 1832, and rose by successive steps 
to the rank of major before the civil war broke out. He 
Was appointed inspector-general of the Army of the Po- 
tomac, Aug. 9, 1861, and a brigadier-general of volun- 
teers, Sept. 23. When General McClellan was removed 
from the command of the Army of the Potomac, General 
Marcy, who belonged to his personal staff, returned to 
his former position of inspector-general, with the rank 
of colonel, and has since lived in retirement with his 
family. 

Mar’cy, in Indiana, a post-village of La Grange co., abt. 
40 m. N. by W. of Fort Wayne. 

Mar’ey, in Jowa, a village und township of Boone co., 
abt. 38 m. N. N. W. of Des Moines. P 

Mar’cy, in New Fork, a post-township of Oneida co.; 
pop. abt. 2,800. 
ar'cy, in Wisconsin, n post-village of Waukesha co., 
abt. 15 m. W. N. W. of Milwaukee. 

Mar'disville. in Alabama, a village of Talladega co., 
abt. 110 m. E. by N. of Tuscaloosa, 

Mardo'nius, a celebrated Persian general, son of the 
satrap Gobryas, and cousin of Xerxes, commanded the 
first Persian armament sent ugainst Greece, B. c. 492, 
when a storm at Mount Athos destroyed his fleet, and 
his army was beaten in Macedonia. He accompanied 
Xerxes in his invasion of Greece, of which he had been 
the chief promoter; and after the battle of Salamis, 
and the return of Xerxes to Asia, Mardonius was left in 
occupation at Athens, which he held for ten months. 
He was defeated by Pausanias, and killed at the battle 
of Platæa, B. c. 479. 

Mare. n. [A. S. myre, mere; Ger. miihre; Swed. miirr; 
Armor. march, a horse.) The female of the horse.— 
See Equipa, and Horse. 

Mare’s nest. Anything exceedingly absurd or im- 
probable; a hoax; as, to find a mare's nest. 

Mares tail. (Meteor) A cloud resembling a horse's 
tail, and portending rain. 

( Bot.) See HIPPURIS. 

Mare, n. [A. S. mara, incubus.] (Med.) Same as 
NIGHTMARE, q. v. 

Ma’re, an idana of Brazil, in the Bay of Bahia (All 

| Saints’ Bay), at the mouth of the Pitunga, about 15 m. 
N. by E. of Bahia, 

Mare Island, in California, Solano co., in the Bay of 
San Pablo. See SUPPLEMENT. 

Maremme (ma-raim’meh,) the name given in Italy to 
certain unhealthy strips of marshy and fenny land, 
where the exhalation so contaminates the surrounding 
air as to induce fever and many dangerous maladies. 
One of these, about 10 m. in breadth, runs along the 
coast from the north of Lucca, as far as the River 
Pescia; this is called the Tuscan Maremma. The Roman 
begins at the other bank of the Pescia, and runs for 120 
miles south of Terraciua on the Neapolitan frontier. 
Though much has of late years been done to drain these 
deadly marshes, they ave still fraught with a fearful 
amount of sickness and death, 


Maren'go. a village of N. Italy, prov. of Alexandria, 
near the Bormida, 3 m. 8. E. of Alexandria. M. was the 
scene of a memorable battle, in which a French army, 
commanded by Bonaparte, and numbering somewhat 
more than 20,000 men, defeated and routed 32,000 Aus- 
trians under General Melas, on June 14, 1800. 

Maren’go, in Alabuma, a W. by S. co.; area, abt. 1,060 

Rivers. Tombigbee and Black Warrior rivers, 
ps several creeks. Surface, undulating; soil, very 
‘ap. Linden. 

Maren’go, in /llinsis, a post-village and township of 
McHenry co., abt. 65 m. W. N. W. of Chicago; pop. of 
township abt. 2,000. 

Marengo, in Mwa, a post-village and township, cap. of 
Iowa co., abt. 85 m. W. by N. of Davenport; pop. of 
township 2.133. 

Marengo, in Michigan, n post-villnge and township of 
Calhoun co., abt. 6 m. E. of Marshall; pop. of township 
abt. 1.600. 

Marengo, in Minnesota, a village of Faribault co., abt. 
40 m. S. by E. of Mankato. 

Marengo, in New York, a post-village of Wayne co, 
abt. 14 m. N. E. of Geneva. 
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Marennes, (ma-ren’,) a seaport-town of France, dept. of 
Charente Lutérieure, 25 m. S. of La Rochelle; pop, 6,000, 

Mareo’tis, « lake of Egypt. See MAUATOIIS. 

Mareschal, (marshal.) n. [Fr.] A military officer of 
the highest rauk ; a marshal; as, a mareschal of France. 

Margal'laway River, rises on the S. slope of the 
Green Mountains in Oxford co., Maine, and flowing S. 
by W. into New Hampshire, receives the Waters of Lake 
Umbagey, and then takes the name of Androscoggin, q. v. 

Mar’garate, n. (Chem.) A salt formed of marguric 
acid und a base. 

Margaret. queen of Norway, Denmark, and Sweden, 
who is often called “the Semiramis of the North,” was 
the daughter of Waldemar ILL, king of Denmark, and 
was born at Copenhagen, 1353. In 1363 she was married 
to Haco, king of Norway, youngest son of Magnus Eric- 
son, in Whose person the governments of Sweden 
way, and Scania bad been invested many years before. 
The marriage of Haco with M. took place under circum- 
stances of great political difficulty, and it occasioned the 
banishment of twenty-four of the most powerful of the 
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mixture of stearine and palmitin. It is so called on 
account of its crystallizing in pearly scales. 

Margarita, a town of European Turkey, 5 m. N. of 
Parga; pop. 5,500. 

Margarita, (Santa,) a town of Italy, in Sicily, 42 
m. N. W. of Girgenti; pep. 7,000. 

Margarita, (mar-ga-rez'ta,) an island of Venezuela, in 
the Caribbean Sea, about 30 m. N. of Cumana; Lat. 11° 
N., Lon. 64° W. 
consists properly of two elevated portions of unequal 
size, connected by a long, low isthmus. The soil along 
the coasts is sandy and sterile, but the interior is very 
tertile, and, besides the usual tropical fruits, produces 
maize, sugur, coffee, and cotton in abundanc 
towns are Assumption (the capital), im the interior, and 
Pampatar, on the S. const. The latter has a good har- 
ber, and the inhabitants have an active trade with the 
W. India Islands, as well as along the adjacent coast. 
The islund receives its name from the pearls formerly 
procured there in large numbers, Discovered by Co- 
jumbus in 1498. 


It has an area of about 600 sq. 1m., and! 


The chief | 
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| 
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to the minister of the day, and thus her government 
was despotic under one ministry and liberal under 
another. A popular commotion, caused by the law re 
specting the Ayuntamientos, obliged ber to give to the 
prime minister Espartero, October 10, 1840, a renuncia- 
tion of the regency, and then to retire to France; but she 
continued to interfere from her place of retirement in 
the affairs of Spain, After the fall of Espartero, she re- 
turned to Madrid, in 1843, and in October, 1844, her 
marriage with Muñoz, who was now made Duke of Ri- 
auzares, was publicly solemnized, In July, 1864, a new 
revolution expelled her from the country, and she agai 
took refuge in France, but returned to Spain some time 
after, was aguin expelled, and died in exile, 1873. 


Marin da Glo’ria, queen of Portugal, daughter of 


the emperor of Brazil, Dom Pedro I.. by his first consort, 
the archduchess Leopoldine of Austria, was born at Rio 
de Janeiro, 1819. On the death of her grandfather, 
John VI., she was designated successor to the crown of 
Portugal, by virtue of the act of renunciation executed 
by Pedro, ore of the provisions of which was, that, 


Swedish barons, by whom Magnus and his son were 
afterwards deposed, and Albert of Mecklenburg placed 
on the throne, While the country was sufleriug from 
the oppression of this foreign government, Margaret 
lost, iu 1374, her father, Waldemar; in 1350, her husband, | 
Haco; and in 1387, her son, Olave — events which left 
her queen regnant in Norway, regent in Denmark, and | 
in a situation to receive overtures from the Swedes.) 
With a spirit and ambition nati to her, Margaret at 
once furnished her adherents with troops, aud suppligs 


Margari’ta, an island of Mexico, in the Pacific Ocean, 
off the coast of Lower California; Lat. 24° 18 N., Lon. 
111° 14’ W. Area, about 300 sq. m. 

Margaritaceous, (-fd'she-us,) u. Resembling pearl; 
belonging to pearl; pearly, 

Mar'garite, n. in.) A hydrated silicate of alumina, | 
lume, und soda ;—so named from its pearly lustre, 

Margaritiic, (Fr. margaritique.) Pertaiuiug to, 
or partaking of the qualities of, pearl. 

Margaritiferous, a. Yielding pearls. 


upon coming of age, she should marry her father’s 
brother, Dom Miguel, whom it was desirable to satisfy 
by such arrangement. When Dom Miguel had accepted 
of this arrangement, and received the regency, the young 
queen left Brazil, iu 8, to sail for Europe. Miguel 
had, meanwhile (Jun , 1825), declared himself abso- 
lute king of Portugal, and forbade the queen to land. 
She was now compelled to retire to England, where she 
was received by the court as lawful queen of Portugal, 
Dut found no actual support, the ministry of the day se- 


of war, and the victory of Felkoiping, wou by the high 
marshal of Sweden, Eric Kielson, Sept. 21, 1359, threw 
open the kingdom to her. The union of the three king- 
doms was coucluded by the treaty of Calmar, where the 
spiritual and temporal barons assembled for that pur- 
pose, on the Wth of July, 1397 ; Eric of Pomerania, the 
grand-nephew of Margaret, being elected her successor 
as the future sovereign of Sweden, She died in the port 
of Flensburg, on board a vessel in which she had em- 
barked for Denmark, Oct. 28, 1412. Her memory has 
been execrated in Sweden, where the union was never 
popular, and in about the same measure that her politi- 
cal virtues have been extolled in Denmark. 
Margaret of Anjou, daughter of Réné. king of 
Sicily, and wife of Henry VI. king of England, B. abt, 
1425, and was married to Henry in 1445. In the civil 
wars between the houses of York and Lancaster, she 
displayed the character of a heroine. Her busband 
being taken prisoner, in 1455, by the Earl of Warwic 
she levied forces, set Henry at liberty, and entered Lon- 
don in triumph. But, in 1460, her army was defeated 
at Northampton, and Henry again became a prisoner ; 
the queen, however, escaped into Scotland, and collected 
another army, with which she marched against the 
Duke of York, who fell in the battle of Wakefield. She 
next defeated Warwick at the second battle of St. 
Albans; but being routed at Towton, she fled to France, 


Mnrgaro'dite. n. (Afin.) A hydrated variety of mica, 


Margate, a watering-place of England, co. of Kent, | 


Margay. n. 
Marge, (nd, Mar' gent, n. A margin, brink, edge, 


Mar’gent, v.n. To margin, as the pages of a book. (n) 
Margin, Jin.) n. [Fr. marge; It. margin ; Lat.margo, 


with a pearly lustre. | 


at the mouth of the Thames, 16 m. E.N.E. of Canter- | 
bury, and 65 m. E. of London; pop. 9,700. 

(Zo6l.) The Felis ugrina, a species of 
wildcat, native of S. America. 


or verge. 


margins, akin to Ar. marz, a margin.) That which 
bounds or borders anything; the edge, border, brink, 
verge, brim, rim; as, the margin of a river. — The edge | 
of the leaf or page of a book left blank, or filled with | 
notes, 

(Com.) The differential value of an article between 
cost-price and salable value; as, to leave a margin 
for profit. 

(Arch.) The flat part of the stile and rail of framed 
work. (Sometimes called lock-rail.) 

( Bot.) Seo LEAF. 

(Printing.) The arrangement of the pages in a sheet 
at proper distances from each other, according to the! 
size of the paper; so that when the sheet is printed und) 
folded, the border of white paper round them shall be 
regular and uniform in every leaf of the book. 


cretly favoring the usurper. In 182 she returned to 
Rio Janeiro, with Amelia of Leuchtenberg. her subse- 
quent stepmother, und lived there until 1531, when her 
father found himself compelled to resign the crown of 
Brazil to his son Pedro II. She then resided in Paris, 
while her father waged war for ber rights in Portugal; 
and after the taking of Lisbon, in September, 1833, she 
made her entry into that city. Pedro now administered 
the government as regent and guardian of his daughter, 
His power, however, was soon exhausted: and when, on 
September 18, 1534, he announced to the Cortes that he 
was no longer able to conduct the government, that as- 
sembly declared the queen of full age, by which means 
the intrigues of the competitors for the regency were 
defeated. In 1834 she was married to Duke Charles Au- 
guste-Eugèeue-Napolcon, of Leuchtenberg, who was 
made commander of the army, and was likely to become 
popular, when he died suddenly, March 28, 1835. On 
April 9, 1836, she was married a second time, to Duke 
Ferdinand, son of Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg, who, upon 
the birth of a crown-prince, was named king. In the 
course of the next ten years the corruptions of the 
government, which had fallen into the hands of the Ca- 
Drals, the suppression of the liberty of the press, and the 
increase of taxes, irritated a large portion of the nation. 
In May, 1846, civil war broke out in the Upper Minho, 
and was only finally suppressed by the intervention of 


to implore succor from Louis XI., who refused her any 
assistance. This intrepid woman then returned to Eng- 
land, where she was joined by several of her party, but, 
was defented at exam, In 1471 che was taken prisoner, | 
and, in 1475, she purchased her liberty by a large ran- 
som. She then returned to France, where she died, in 1482. 
Mar’garet of Navarre, daughter of Henri II. of 
France, was B. in 1502, and ranked as one of the greatest 
beauties of her age, with talents and accomplishments 
corresponding to the charms of her person. She married, | 
in 1572, Henry, then prince of Béarn, but afterwards 
Henri IV. of France. It was at the time of thecelebration 
of this marriage at Paris that the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew Was perpetrated, and M. narrowly escaped. It 
was a marriage of policy, aud not of affection; M. was 
gay and fond of dissipation, and on Henri’s accession to 


—v.a. To furnish with a margin; to border; to leave 
space to be filled up by anticipated profit. 

—To enter in the margin of a page. 

Marginal, u. (Fr.] Relating or pertaining to a mar- 
gin. —Written, printed, or entered in the margin; as, 
marginal notes. 

Margina'lia, n. pl. Marginal notes or memoranda. 

Mar’ginally, adv. In the margin of a page. 

Mar’ginate, Mar’ginated, a. [Lat. marginatus.) 
Possessing a margin. 

Mar’got, n. (Zbl.) An American fish of the perch 
kind. — Wright. 

Mar’gravate, Mar’graviate, n. [Ger. mark- 
grafschaft.) The territorial jurisdiction of a margrave. 

Mar’grave, n. Ger. markyraf, count of the mark 
(Jer) A title origina”y Sestowed on a commander in- 


a British fleet. In 1851, when the Duke de Saldauha 
carried out a military revolution, Douna Maria yielded 
with a very bad grace to the necessities of her position. 
Though of the royal blood of Portugal, she never se- 
cured the affections of her people, and ber troubled 
career Was an unremitting scene of paltry intrigues at 
court, and of discontent rising into rebellion through- 
out the country. D 1853, 

Marin del Occiden’'te, (Manta Brooks.) an Amer- 
ican poetess, B. at Medford, Muss., abt. 1795. Her maiden 
name was Gowen, und she married Mr. Brooks, a Boston 
merchant; but she is chiefly known under the name of 
“Maria del Occidente,” which she first received from 
Mr. Southey, Her best poem is Zophiël, or the Bride of 
Seven. D. in the island of Cuba, 1845, 

Maria Louisa, Empress of the French, wife of Na- 


the throne, he proposed to dissolve their marriage, to 
which she consented, on condition of receiving a suit- 
able pension; and, having returned to Paris, lived in 
great splendor and dissipation till her death, in 1615, at 
the age of 63. Some very agreeable poems by her are 
extant, and her Mémoires are extremely curious. 

Margaret of Valois, Queen of Navarre, and sister 
to Francis I.. king of France. B. 1492, was the daughter 
of Charles of Orleans, duke d'Angoulême. In 1509 she 
married Charles, duke d Alençon, two years after whose 
death she became the wife of Henri d'Albret, king of 


trusted with the protection of a mark, or country on 
the frontier, Marke and murgraves begin to appear in 
history as early as the reign of Charlemagne. In rank, 
murgraves stood vaxt to the kings and emperors, and 
above the dukes in whose country the margraviate was 
established. In some cases, however, several margraves 
were dependent upon the dukes. In the 12th century 
margraviates became hereditary, and the rank of mar- 
grave wus equal to that of the prince of the empire, 
standing between counts and dukes in the German ein- 
pire. 


poléon I., was the eldest daughter of Francis I., empe- 
ror of Austria, and of his second wife, Maria Theresa of 
Naples, and was B. 1791. In 1810 she was married to 
the emperor, then in the zenith of his power; in 1811 
she presented her husband with a son—atterwards called 
King of Rome — to the great jev of the French nation; 
and, in 1813, on his departure to the army, she was 
nominated regent. In 1814 she refused coldly to accom- 
pany Napoleon to Elba, on the plea of ill-health; and, 
having obtained, by treaty with the allied powers, the 
duchies of Parma and Placentia, &c., she repaired thither 


Navarre, by whom she had Jeanne d'Albret, mother of 
Henri IV. Margaret assisted her husband in improving 
his dominions, and she greatly encouraged the Protes- 


Mar’gravine, n. [Ger. markgrifin.] The wife or 
consort of a margrave. 
Mar'guerite. the French name correspondent to the 


with her chiumberlain, Count Neipperg, for whom she 
had conceived au attachment, and whom she subse- 
quently married. D. 1847. 


tants. Besides other works, she wrote the Heplameron, 
a collection of tales, after the manner, and with more 
than the license of Boccaccio. D. 1549. 

Mar’garetsville, in N. Carolina, a post- village of 
Northampton co., about 150 m. N. E. by E, of Raleigh. 

Margaretta, in /linois, a village of Clarke co., about 
110m. E. by S. of Springfield. 

Margaretta, in Nebraska, a village of Lancaster co., 
about 50 m. S. W. of Omaha City. 

Margaretta, in Ohio, a township of Erie co.; pop. 
about 1.892. 

Mar’garetville, or MARGARETTSVILLE, in New York, 
a post-village of Delaware co., about 11 m. E. of Delhi. 
Margar'ie Acid, u. [From Gr. margaren, a pearl) 
(Chem.) A fatty acid, supposed at one time to be distinct, 

but ascertained by Heintz to be a mixture of one part 
of stearic acid and nine or ten of palmitic acid. It is 
a singular fact, that, although the melting-point of 
stearic acid is 1599 Fuhr., and that of palmitic acid 
143°6° Fahr., yet the mixture of the two melts at 140° 
Fahr. Frm. C404 

Margarin, u. (% %.) A neutral fat, at one time 
supposed to be distinct, but now ascertained to be a 


Marin Christi’na, queen-downger of Spain, daugh- 


English MARGARET. 


ter of Francis I., king of the Two Sicilies, u. at Naples, 
1806, was married to Ferdinand VII. of Spain, 1829, 
Ferdinand p. 15 and by his testament his widow was 
appointed guardian of her children —the young Queen 
Isubella and the Infanta Maria Louisa. now Duchess de 
Montpensier — and also regent, till the young queen 
should attain the age of eighteen years. A civil war 
broke out, the adherents of Don Carlos seeking to place 
him on the throne, The event of this war, which con- 
tinued till 1540, was long doubtful, and Spain was fear- 
fully desolated by contending armies; but the queen- 
mother seemed indifferent to everything except the com- 
pany of Don Fernando Munoz. one of the royal body-| 
guard, whom she made ber chamberlain, and with whom | 


che was united, in 1833, in a morganatic marriage, Maria’na, Jv 


which, however, was kept hidden, while her connection 
with him was no secret, She has had ten children by 
him, A cc viracy, Which broke out on the night of | 
August 13, j, exposed Muñoz to great danger, and led | 
the queen-mother to concede a constitution to Spain.“ 
Her practice as regent was to adopt the course agreeable | 
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Ma’rian, 4. 


- Maria’na, 


Mariam’'ne, an unfortunate Jewish princess, grand- 


daughter of Aristobulus, and of Hyrcanus the high- 
priest, and wife of Herod the Great. Her history is re- 
lated by Josephus in his Antiquities, commencing at 
Book XV., from which it appears that Herod was exces- 
sively fond of her, She was condemned to death, by 
the machinations of Salome, her husband's sister, on a 
false charge of adultery, B. c. 28. She met her fate with 
an air of grandeur and intrepidity worthy of her noble 
ancestry, and was bitterly lamented by the king after 
her decease. — Another MariamNe, wife of Herod, was 
the daughter of Simon, the high-priest, and mother of 
Herod-Philip, who married Herodias. 

Belonging or having reference to the Vir- 
gin Mary, or to Mary, Queen of England; as, a Marian 
martyr. — Fuller. 

, A celebrated Spanish historian, was n 
and, at the age of 17, entered the ordet 
of Jesuits. His best work is The History of Spain, the 
style of which, says Ticknor, is unrivalled among Spam 
ish prose compositions, D. 3. 

or Marian’na, n city of Brazil, abt. 45 re 
N. E. of Oure Preto; pop. 6,500. 


at Talavera, 
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Marian nn. in Florida, a post-village, cap. of Jackson] of the Republican party, supported the prosecution of | There, deprived of every semblance of royalty, and bereft 
co., abt. 72m. W.N.W. of ‘Tallahassee. Louis Blanc and Caussidiè re, Alter the election of Dec.] of every comfort, she displayed the magnanimity of a he- 
Marianne’ Islands. Sve LADRONES. 10 he united himself more closely with the Democratic roine, and the patient endurance of a martyr. In Jan, 
Mari’a’s, an island in the Southern Ocean, lying 3 m. party: but, not being re- elected to the Legislature in| 1793. she had a parting interview with her husband, on 
. Lat. 42° 12 8., 1849, he resumed his place atthe Bar, securing u largely] whom sentence of death had been passed by the Conven- 
. 148° E. increased amount of practice. In 1800 he was re-elected tion. In Aug. following she was removed to the Concierge 
Mari’as (J. as Tres.) (The Three Marys.) Three islands 8 member of the council of his order for the thirtieth rie, and iu October she was brought before the revolu- 
of Mexico, in the Pacific Ocean, off the cost. of Jalisco, time, and in 1863 was returned to the Corps Législatif tionary tribunal. She was charged with having dissi- 
between Lat. 219 and 22° N. and Lon. 106° und 106° 30% as Opposition candidate by & large majority of votes. pated the finances, exhausted the public treasury, cor- 
W. The largest has un area of abt. 120 sq. m. They were D. 1870. responded with the foreign enemies of France, and fa- 
discovered by Diego de Mendoza in 1532. MarieAntoinette’, archduchess of Austria and queen vored its domestic foes. She replied with firmness and 
Mari’a’s River, in Montana Territory, enters the| of France, B. at Vienna, Nov. 2, 1755, was the daugbter decision, and a just indignation 5 and she heard her 
Missouri River below Fort Benten, from the N. W. of the Emperor Francis I., and the celebrated Maria] sentence pronounced with perfect calmness. On the fol- 
Maria Theresa, queen of Hungary and Bohemia, Theresa. Toa beautiful person, und a cultivated mind, lowing morning, when she ascended the cart which con- 
archduchess ot ‘Austria, and empress of Germany, daugh- she added the charms of gentleness and teminine grace; veyed her to the scaffold, it was observed that grief had 
ter of the Emperor Charles VI., was born at Vienna, 1717,| not, however, without a large measure of courage ani distorted her features, and in the damp. unn holesome 
and, in 1736, marti Duke Francis Stephen of Lorraine, decisive energy: making her the worthy daughter ‘of her| prison she had almost lost one of her eyes. Troops 
who, in 1757, became grand-duke of Tuscany. The day imperial mother; and when she leſt Vienna for Ver- lined the road, a priest accompanicd her. but she spoke 
after her father’s death, in 1740, she ascended the throne sailles, in 1770, when only 15 years of age, to give her little. There were shouts of Vive la République, an 
of Hungary. Bohemia, and Austria, and declared her hand to the young duke of Berri, afterwards Louis XVI.| A bas la tyrannie, put she was unmoved, A glimpse o 
husband joint ruler. The elector, Charles Albert of of France, the capital of her native land was filled with the Tuileries, however, keenly touched her. Her head 
Bavaria, supported by France. laid claim to the Aus- sorrow. When her husband ascended the throne, in] was quickly kevered by the guillotine, and shown to the 
trian hereditary territories, and the Elector of Cologne 1774, she gained the affections of the people by repeated people, who redoubled their diabolical shouts of exul- 
and the Elector-Palatine, would like wise notacknowledge acts of generosity. It was, however, soon observed that tation. Thus perished M. Antoinette in the 30th year 
her succession. Her states were invaded at the same her natural liveliness and freedom of manner brought of her age. Oct. 16, 1793. Collections of her letters have 
time by Frederick the Great and by the Elector of upon her the scandal of her enemies about the court. recently been published by the Comte de Numolstein, 
Bavaria: und being compelled to fly to Presburg. she and M. Feuillet de Conches. But it is quite certain that 
convoked the diet, and there threw herself upon the many of the letters included in these collections are 
sympathy of her Hungarian subjects; to whom, — ne- forgeries. 
cording to the beautiful poetic story universally circu- Marie-Aux-Mines. (-o-meen’,) a town of France, 
lated for more than a century, put now, like se many dept. Haut Rhine, 14 m. from Colmar. Manuf. Cotton 
others, believed to be a myth, — with her child in her goods and hosiery. Pop. 12,000. 
arms, she made this pathetic address: Abandoned by Marie de M icis. [It. Moria dé’ Medici.) me de- 
my friends, persecuted by my enemies, attacked by my dens) Queen ot France, M. at Florence, 1573. was daugh- 
nearest relations, I have no other resource than in your ter of Francis I., grand-duke of Tuscany, and married 
fidelity, your courage, aud your constancy: I conunit Henry IV ot France, in 1000. The unien was rendered 
to your hands the child of yout king.” The youth. the unhappy in consequence of the jealous. obstinate, and 
beauty, and the misfortunes of the queen made a deep violent character of the queen; put although she was 
impression. The magnates drew their sabres, and ex. constantly quarrelling with Henry, the mort reliable 
claimed, “ Moriamur pro rege nostro Maria Theresia.” historians acquit her of the odious charge with which 
Till then she had preserved a calm. majestic demeanor ; some writers have sought to brand ber — that of being 
but their fidelity and courage overcame her feelings, privy to the king’s murder. On the death of Henry 
and she gave Way to them in tears. Such is the well-| IV.. in 1610. she was named regent; Dut her adminis- 
known tale; and though it may no longer pass, & it tration was disgraced by the countenance she afford 
stands, for truth, yet the main statement is true, that to unworthy favorites She even quarrelled with her 
the queen did meet the Hungarian Diet — that her bab» | son, afterwards Louis XIII., who was compelled to quit 
was brought in—and that the uprising in her favor the court. A reconciliation Was, however, effected 
was vot with enthusiasm, and became a fact. The tween them by Richelieu. That minister subsequently 
troops furnished by Hungary, by their mode of warfare | forced her to leave France. The remainder of her life 


and their ferocity. apread terror at first through the was spent in exile. In 1642 her death took place at 
German and French armies. In the meantime the Cologne, where she had resided almost without the 


allies quarrelled among themselves. and the king of | Fig. 1708.—™ e common necessaries of liſe. 
Prussia made a separate peace with the empress. The ig. 1708. — MARIE ANT INETTE. marie Galante, (ga-lont’,) a French W. India island, 


gun opinion that the balance of power in Europe| An extraordinary occurrence added fresh force to between Guadaloupe and Dominica. Arra, abt. €0 £q. 
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epended upon the continuance of the house of Anstria,| calumny, nd tarnished the fair name of the queen- This | m. Chief products. Coffee, sugar, cotton, and cocoa. 
subsidies : and after the death of Cardinal Fleury, in| Cardinal Louis de Rohan, the great quack Cagliostro, | Mariel, (ma-re-l’,) u seaport-town on the N.W. coast 
1745. the cause of Austria trinmphed throughout Europe: | and a certain Countess de Lamotte were the chief actors. of the island of Cuba, abt. 20 m. W. of Havana; Lat. 
becoming desirous of peace, the treaty of Aix-la-Chit- | price for the necklace, which had been purchased in the Mari‘enberg, è town of N. Germany. in Saxony, 35 
elle was concluded in 1748, by which Maria ‘Theresa name of the queen. In the examination which she | m. from Dresden- Manuf. Lace and linens. 1. 5,000. 
was secured in her rights. In 1756 this claim was dis- demanded, it was proved that s 

i i on the Nogat, N m. S. E. of Dantzic. It was the seat of 
that secret plans were being formed for a combined off for the queen, and at midnight had a meeting with| the grand-masters of the Teutonic Order for nearly two 
attack on him, resolved to be beforehand with his foes, the cardinal in the park of Versailles. Notwithstand- centuries. ne 7,900. 
and marched into Saxony a er en- Tdi der.) a town of Prussia. 
Seven Years’ War. In 1765 the Emperor Francis died, stigma on her; and the credulous people laid every pul- prov. of W. Prussia, on the Nogat.44 m. S.E. of Dantzic. 
1772 she joined the king of Prussia and the Empress great influence over the king, and that she constantly Maries, in Missouri. a central co:; area, abt. 570 sq. m. 
Catharine in the dismemberment of Poland. By the opposed such measures of reform as had been proposed. Rivers. Gasconade River, and severn) large creeks. Sur- 
1777. wat was rekindled between Austria and Prussia, tion was ral: to the highest pitch W the enthusiastic Cap. Vienna. 
but was terminated in 1779, by the peace of Teschen, reception given her at the Guard 1, on the 1st Oct., Marie, St.,) (ma’re,) a town of France, dept. of Basses- 
Bavaria. Maria Theresa founded and improved schools, and the national cockade was trampled under foot. The Marietta, (ma-re-l'ta, in “Georgia, a post. village, Cap- 

prizes to the insurrection of women, and the attack on Versailles of Cobb co., abt. 20 m W. of Atlanta; po’ abt. 2,650. 
students. She rewarded, also, those who made any followed in a few days. 
important improvements in the arts, and turned her outrage, the king and queen showed themselves, with] 13 m. N. W. of Lewistown. 
many abuses in the Church; suppressed the Inquisition a momentary impression ; but soon the cry resounded, 35 m. S. K. of Indianapolis. 
at Milan, abolished the order of Jesuits, and prohibited lone! She instantly Mariet'ta, in Feet post-village and township of Mar- 
m. N. K. 


induced England to arm for M. T.: Holland paid her was the affair of the “ Diamond Necklace,” in which the Chief town, Basseterre. Pop- 14,000. 
Reverses, however, followed; and all the belligerents | The jewellers demanded the payment of an immense 230 X N., Lon. 82 47 M. Pop. 1,600. 
i he had never ordered it. Mari'enburg, è town of Prussia, prov. of W Prussia, 
turbed by tue king of Prussia, who, having discovered A lady of her size and complexion had pa 
900. 
Say nd Bohemia, and began the ing this, the enemies of the queen succeeded in casting a Marienwer a ( 
which caused the empress deep and lasting distress In| lic disaster to her charge. Tt was certain that she had | ‘Manuf. Weollens, ke, Pop. 10,500. 
death of Maximilian Joseph, Elector of Bavaria, in Her unpopularity increased, aud the general indigna- face, hilly; soil, fertile. Min. Copper, lead, and iron. 
which added to the former state & small portion of 1789. where the white Bourbon cockades were worn, __ Pyrenees, near Oleron ; POP 4.000. 
universities. and academies, and granted 
To put a stop to the scene of Mariet’ta, in Illinois, u post-village of Fulton co., abt. 
attention particularly to agriculture. She also reformed both their children, in the balcony. This spectacle made Marietta, in Indiana, a post-village of Bhelby co., abt. 
a 
the admission of individuals of both sexes as members shall co,, abt. N. E. of Des Moines; P- of town- 


of convents before the age of 25 years. She also ship 932. 
abolished the rack in all her states, and D. 1780. aged 63. Marietta, in Kansas, a village of Marshall co., on the 
with a just claim to the reputation of many royal and Reine. i| Big Blue River, abt. 9 m. below Marysville. 
domestic virtues. he royal family from ‘wrartet’ta, in Mississippi, a village of Itawamba co., 
Maria Theresa, (Order of.) (Her. ) A military ded in their capture and re A abt. 33 m. 8. of Corinth. 

7 d Marietta, in Missvuri,a village of Holt co., abt. 45 m. 


order of Austria, founded in 1757. 
Mari‘atown. a village of Upper Canada, abt. 29 m. 
8. W. of Prescott. 
Mari’aville, in Maine, a township of Hancock co.; 
p. abt. 600. the 
Mari'aville: in New York, a post-village of Schenec-| eT ted all he 
tady ch., abt. 27 m. W. by N. of Albany. wer to induce 
Mariazell, or Zell. (ma-re-a-tsel’.) a market-town of} the king to R 
Styria, near the limits of Austrin, 59 miles from Vienna.| mee t deat lh 
It is noted for a shrine containing an image of the sword in hand: 
Virgin, which attracts thither about 100,000 pilgrims put he thought 
annually. . 1.000. resistance war 
Marica, (ma-ree'ka,) a town of Brazil, abt. 20 m. E. of in vain, ande 
Rio de Janeiro. i 
Marie, ALEXANDRE THOMAS, n celebrated French advo- 
cate, B. 1797. at Auxerre, Yonne. After the revolution 
of 1848, M. who was n. member of the Chamber of Dep- 
uties since 1842. was the first to declare, in the sitting 
of Feb. 21, the illegality of the proposed regency, and 
to suggest a provisional government. in which he took 
3 becoming Minister of Public Works, and organiz- 
u workshops. After the insurrection of 


N.W. of St. Joseph. 

—A village of Worth co., abt. 60 m. N.N.E. of St. Joseph- 

Mariet'ta, in Nebraska, a village of Otoe co., on the 
Missouri River, abt. 3 m. below Nebraska City. 

Mariet'ta, in New York, post-village of Onondaga 
co., abt. 145 m. W. N. W. of Albany. 

Marietta, in Ohio. a city, capital of Washington 
co., on the Ohio and Muskingum rivers, abt. 115 m. S. E. 
of Columbus; PeP. abt. 8,000. It is the oldest town 
in the State having been settled in 1785 by New Eng: 
landers, under Gen. R. Putnam, and named in honor o 


Marietta, in Pennsylvania, & post-borough of Lancas- 
ter c., abt. 25 m, 8. E. of Harrisburg; pop. abt. 2,186. 
‘Marietta, in Wisconsin, a post-township of Crawford 


co. ; pop. abt. 680. 
(Marietta Furnace, in Pennsylvania, & village of 


bly, where she 
heard his depo \ 
sition announc- 
ed, and. then nc- gana 

compani him 5 

to the prison Fig. 700. — THE CONCIERGERIE. 
of the Temple. (The prison of Marie Antoinette-) 
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Marigenous. (mdr. nus, a. [Lat. mare, the sea, 
and genere, to generate. Produced by the sea. 
-ya’no.) n town of N. Italy. in 


MARI 


1586 


Swiss army, under the command of Maximilian I., at 
this village, Sept. 13 and 14, 115, After this victory, Bay- 
ard (q. r.) was knighted by the French king, on the tieid. 
It is sometimes called the battle of the Giants and of St. 
Donato. — A second encounter, near the same place, is 
better known us the battle of Pavia, — The French and 
Sardinians defeated the Austrians here, June 8, 1859, 

Mar’igold, „. (Bot.) See CALENDULA. 

M. Windnw. (Arch.) A rose-window. 

Marigot, (Le.) (lei-ma-ree-go’,) a village on the N. E. 
coast of the Island of Martinique, W. Indies. | 

Marigot’, (Le.) a village on the N. coast. and cap. of the 
French portion of the Island of St. Martin, W. Indies. 

Marigot’ des Roseaux, (du-ro-z0’,) a village on the 
W. coast of the Island of St. Lucia, W. Indies, 

Mariyua‘na, an island of the Bahama group, W. 
Indies; Lat. 22° 23’ N., Lon. 72° 55’ W.; area, abt. 80 sq. 
m. The strait between this island and that of Acklin 
is known ns Mariyuana Passage. 

Marilla, in New York, a post-village and township of 
Erie co., abt. 18 m. E. by S. of Buffalo; pop. of town- 
ship ubt. 3,500. 

Mar igraph, n. From Lat. mare, sea, and Gr. graphein, 
to write.) An apparatus for making permanent registry 
of the height of the tides. 

Marimon‘da, m (Aol. ) See ATELES. 

Marin, (ma-rren’,) a town of the island of Martinique, 
16 m. S. E. of Port Royal. Pop. 3,925. 

Marin, in California, a WN. W. co., bordering on the 
Pacific Ocean, San Pablo Bay, and San Francisco Bay. 
Area, abt. 500 sq.m, Kivers. Corta Madera, San Antonio, 
San Geronimo, aud some other small streams. Surface, 
8 soil, in some parts fertile, Cay. San Rafael. 

Pop. (1880) 11, 325. 

Marin, (Le.) (leh-ma-rang’,) an island on the 8. coast of 
the island of Martinique, abt. 16 m. S. E. of Port Royal; 
pop. 3.500. 

Mari’‘na, in Wisconsin, a twp. of Marathon co. 

Marine, (ma-reen’.) a. [Fr.; Lat. marinus, from mare, 
the sea = Ger. and A. S. meer; Sansk. vari, water.) Per- 
taining or having reference to the sea; transacted at 
sen; done on the ocean; naval; nautical: ns, marine 
shells, the marine Department, marine affairs, &æc. 

(Geol.) Formed by the action of currents, or tidal 
waves; as, marine deposits. 

Murine Corps. See Marine, (the noun.) 

Marine Engine. (Mich.) A steam-engine to propel 
a ship. There are various kinds, — as the beam, direct- 
acting, trunk, oscillating, high-pressure, &c. 

Marine Soap, a kind of soap prepared for washing 
with sea-water. 

~n. A soldier who serves on board a ship of war, and 
fights naval engagements.— The collective shipping of a 
country; the sum of naval or nautical affairs or in- 
terests; us, the minister of marine, the mercantile 
murine, &c. 

Marine, (ma-reen’,) in IIlinois. a post- village of Madi- 
son co., abt. 22 m. E. by S. of Alton. 

Marine, in Minnesota, a post-village and township of 
Washington co., on the St. Croix River, abt. 11 m. above 
Stillwater ; pop, of township abt. 451.— The name of the 
post-office is Marixe MILLS. 

Marine Mills, in Minnesota, See MARINE. 

Marine Mills, in Wisconsin, a village of St. Croix co., 
abt. 18 m. N. of Hudson. 

Mariner. n. Fr. marinir, from Lat. mare, the sen.] A 
seaman: a sailor; a voyager; one whose occupation is to 
assist in navigating ships. 

Maringouin, (ma-rang-gwang’,) in Louisiana, a small 
bayou flowing into Grand River from Iberville parish. 

Marinilla, (ma-ru-ne-l'ya,) a town of the United 
States of Colombia, abt. 50 m. S. E. of Antioquia; pop. 
abt, 4.915. 

Muri'no. a town of Italy, in the States of the Church, 
near Lake Albano, 12 m. from Rome; pp. 5,000. 

Mari’no Falie’ro. See FALIERO. 

Marinora’‘ma, n. [Lit. marinus, and Gr. orama, view.] 
A sea-piece: a representation or view of the sea. 

Mari'no, (San.) one of the smallest and most ancient 
states of Europe, situate in Central Italy, province of 
Urbino, 15 miles S. W of Rimini, and 26 miles N. W. of 
Urbino; Lat. 43° 40’ N., Lon. 12° 2V 24” E. It consists 
of a capital and several villages, situated on a plateau 
2,000 feet in height, while the small territory that sur- 
rounds it only covers an area of 27 square miles. The 
chief pursuit of the inhabitants is agriculture, but 
the manufacture of silk is carried on to some extent. 
The government is a republic, composed of 300 Anziani, 
or elders, who choose the members of the executive to 
the number of 12, the whole being elected by the people. 
and they in turn choose their president, or Gonfaloniere, 
who continues in office for only three months. A for- 
eigner is always chosen to administer justice, and con- 
tinues in office for three years, never again being elected. 
This is the oldest and, next to Monaco, the smallest 
state in Europe. Pop. 1874, 7 7,816, 

Mar'lo, GIUSEPPE, (MArQuia DE CANDIA, ) a singer. B. at 
Turin, 1808, received an excellent musical education, 
entered the Sardinian army as an officer in 1830, resigned 
his commission, and proceeded to Paris, where his ad- 
mirable tenor voice gained him his first engagement at 
the opera, at 1,500 francs per month. The Marquis de 
Candia, on accepting it, changed his name to Marin, and 
after two years’ study at the “ Conservatoire,” made his 
debt, Dec. 2, 1838, in the opera of “ Robert le Diable.“ 
He was for 20 years extremely popular all over Europe. 
He married Giulia Grisi (g. v.) during an operatic tour 
in the U. States, 1854-5. He visited the U. States ugain 
in 1872 on a concert tour, but his voice had quite failed 
him, and his reappearance was a detriment to his repu- 
tation. 


!'Mariol’ater, n. A worshipper of the Virgin Mary. 


Marion. in Arkansas, a N. co., adjoining Missouri; 
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Mariol'atry, n. (Gr. Maria, and latreia, adoration.) 
theol.) A name given by Protestant writers to the 
worship paid by Roman Catholics to the Virgin Mary. — 
This name is intended to imply that the Catholic wor- 
ship of the Virgin is the supreme worship of latreia, 
or adoration, which Cutholics earnestly disclaim; al- 
though, from her relation to our Lord, they hold her 
worship, which they style hyperdulia, to be higher than 
that of all other saints. 

Marion, Francis,an American Revolutionary general, 
u. near Georgetown, S. C., in 1732. His education was 
very limited, and he was bronght up as a farmer. In 


1750, ho joined the militia of S. Carolina as a volunteer|— 


cavalry-inan, in the war with the Cherokees, lasting 3 
years, and in which he particularly distinguished him- 
self. At the ontbreak of the Revolutionary War, in 
1774, M. was elected to Congress, hut did not shine in 
that political arena. M. shortly afterwards obtained the 
command of a company in the regiment of Col. William 
Moultrie, taking a conspicuous part in the capture of 
Fort Johnson, 
and in the de- 
fence of the 
forts at Dor- 
chester und Sul- 
livan’s Island. 
In 1777, he was 
dispatched with 
600 men to the 
defence of Geor- 
gia, where he 
served until 
that State was 
overrun by the 
British, Dur- 
ing the time 
thut elapsed af- 
ter the ill-ad- 
vised attack of 
the American 
forces on Sa- 
vannah, and 
the subseqnent capture of Charleston, S S. Carolina, by 
the British, M., now an invalid, owing to the accidental 
breaking of a ‘leg, was conveyed from place to place 
to avoid capture. But when he grew able for service, 
he gathered a band of young patriots about him, and 
formed that brigade which afterwards became so famous 
for its partisan exploits. With these he offered his ser- 
vices to Gen. Gates, and assisted to rescue from the British 
the remnants of that general's force, as also the prison- 
ers captured at the disastrous battle of Camden, in ITSU. 
M. was now promoted to brigadiership; hut his com- 
mand varied, according to the emergencies of the times, 
from 20 to 1,200 men. From this period, aud with such 
soldiers that wholly devoted themselves to the cause of 
their country, dates the long series of adventurous 
marches, forays, surprises. and sharp encounters which 
distinguished M.'s brigade during the continuance of 
the war. He succeeded in baffling the pursuit of the 
British general Tarleton, who was sent with an over- 
whelming force after him. Iv 1781, Gen. Greene super- 
seding Gates, and appreciating the courage and services 
of M., acted in coöperation with the latter, and permit- 
ted his brigade to juin the main army or act separately, 
as occasion required, capturing convoys, cutting off de- 
tachments, and skirmishing with bodies too numerous to 
attack in a pitched battle. When General Greene was 
driven from the State by Cornwallis, M. still remained, 
carrying his predatory warfare even to the gates of 
Charleston. In this campaign, he defeated several de- 
tachments sent by Cornwallis in pursuit of him. He also 
rendered efficient service in the battle of Eutaw, and 
pursued the British in their retrent to Charleston; and 
by his untiring vigilance kept the latter's army in 
Charleston until the termination of hostilities. He dis- 
banded his brigade after the evacuation of the British, 
in 1782, and taking a tender leave of his followers, by 
whom he was beloved, returned in almost a state of 
poverty to his original avocation of a farmer. He was 
subsequently elected to the State Senate, and in 1790 
was a member of the convention for framing a new 
State constitution. D. in 1795. 

Marion, (mar'e-on,) in Alabama. a N. W. co., adjoin- 
ing Mississippi; area, ubt. 1,180 sq. m. Rivers. Buttu- 
hatchie and Sipsey rivers. Surface, hilly; soil, generally 
fertile. Cap. Pikeville. Pop. abt. 13,000. 


Fig. 1710. — GEN. MARION. 


area, abt. 700 sq. m. Rivers. White River, and several 
of its tributaries. Surface, diversified; soil, fertile. Min. 
Lead in great quantity, and a very beautiful quality of 
yellow, variegated marble. Cap.Yellville. Pop. abt. 8 

—A post-village, cap. of Crittenden co., abt. 10 m. W. W. 
of Memphis. 

—A township of White co. 

Marion, in Florida, a N. central co, of the peninsula; 
area, abt. 2,200 sq.m. Rivers. Ocklawha and Withla- 
coochee rivers. Surface, mostly level; soi, fertile, pro-|—, 
ducing more sugar than any other co. in the State. Cap. 
Ocala. 

Marion. in Georgia, a W. by S. co.: aren, abt. 400 sq m. 
Rivers. Buck, Cedar, Kinchafoonee, Juniper, and White- 
water creeks. Surface, nearly level; soil, generally fer- 
tile. (up. Buena Vista. Pip. (1880) 8,598. 

—A post-village, cap. of Twiggs co., abt. 35 m. S.S.W. of 
Milledgeville. 

Marion, in Illinois, a 8. central co.; area, abt. 530 
sq.m. Rivers. Skillett Fork of Little’ Wabash River, | 
and other small streams. Surface, mostly level prairie; | 
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A village of Dewitt co., abt. 26 m. 8.8.E. of Bloomington, 

—A township of Lee co.; pop. abt. 600. 

Madison co. 

Ogle co.; pop. abt. 1,800. 

=A post-village. cap. of Williamson co., abt. 172 m. 8. by 
E of Springfield, 

Marion, in Indiana, a central co.; area, abt. 420 sq. m, 
Rivers. West Fork of White River, and several large 
creeks. Surface, level ; soil, fertile. Cap Indianapolis, 

which is also the seat of the State government.) Pup. 

1880) 102.780. 

—A township of Allen co.; pop. alt. 2,000. 

Boone co. 3 pop. abt. 1,700. 

* Decatur co.; pop. abt. 3,000. 

—A t-village, cap. of Grant co., abt. 68 m. N. N. E. of 
Indianapolis; pop, abt. 2,300. 

—A township of llendricks co.; pop. abt. 2.500. 

Jasper co. ; pop. abt. 1,600. 
Jennings co.; pop. abt. 2.000. 
Lawrence co.; pop. abt. 3, 600. 
Monroe co. ; pop. abt. 600. 
Owen co.; pop. abt. 2,500. 
Pike co.; pop. abt. 1,300. 
Putnam co.; pop. abt. 2,500. 

SA village and township of Shelby co., abt, 4 m. N, of 
Shelbyville; pop. of township abt, 1, 500. 

Marion, in lowa, a 8. S. E. central co.; area, abt. 576 
sq.m. Rivers. Des Moines aud Whitebreast rivers, and 
Cedar and English creeks. Surface, generully level ; 
soil, fertile. (up. Knoxville. Pop. (1880) 25,111. 

—A township of Clayton co. 

Davis co. 

Hamilton co. 

Henry co, 

Lee co. 

—A post-village and township, cap. of Linn co., abt. 75 m. 
W. S. W. of Dubuque. 

—A township of Marshall co. 

—A township of Washington co. 

Marion, in Kansas,an E. central co.; area, abt 850 
sq.m. Rivers, Cottouwood River, and numerous leas 
important streams. Surface, undulating; soil, fertile. 
Cup. Marion Centre. Pop. (1880) 12,457. 

A township of Doniphan co.; pop. abt. 665. 

—A village and township of Donglas co., abt. 16 m. S. S. W. 
of Lawrence ; pop. of township abt. 500. 

Marion, in Kentucky, a central co.; area, about 330 
sq.m. Rivers. Rolling Fork of Salt River, besides many 
smaller streams. Surface, undulating; soil, generally 
fertile. Cap. Lebanon. Pop. abt. 15,000. 

—A post-village, cap. of Crittenden co., abt. 230 m. W. S. W. 
of Frankfort. 

A village of Owen co., abt 15 m. E. N. E. of Louisville. 

A village of Scott co., abt. 12 m. N. of Lexington. 

Marion, in Louisiana, a village of Union parish, abt. 18 
m. N. E. of Farmersville. 

Marion, in Maine, a post-township of Washington co.; 
pop. abt. 275. 

Marion, in Massachusetls, a township of Bristol co. 

—A post-township of Ply month co. ; pop. abt. 1,200. 

Marion, in Michigan, a post-township of Livingston 

0. ; pop. abt. 1.600. 

A township of Sanilac co.; pop. abt. 300. 

Marion, in Minnesota, a post-village and township of 
Olmstead co., abt. 9 m. S E. of Rochester; pup. of town- 
ship abt. 1,000. 

Marion, in Jfississippi, a S. co., adjoining Louisiana; 
aren, about 1,570 sq. m. Rivers. Pearl River, nnd nu- 
merous smaller streams. Surface, undulating ; soil, not 
very fertile. Cap. Columbia, 

—A village of Carroll co., about 80 m. N. of Jackson. 

—A post-village, cap. of Lauderdale co., about 110 m. E. 
of Jackson. 

Marion, in Missouri, a N. E. ^o., adjoining Mlinois; 
area, abt. 432 sq.m. Rivers. Mississippi, North Fabius, 
South Fabius, North Two, South Two, and Salt rivers. 
Surface, level or gently undulating; soil, very fertile. 
Min Coal and saltpetre. Cup. Palmyra. 

—A township of Buchanan co.; pop. about 1.500. 

A post-vill. of Cole co., abt. 15 m. N. W. of Jefferson City. 

Marion, in N. Curolina, a post-village, cap. of McDow- 
ell co., about 220 m. W. of Raleigh. 

Marion, in New York, a post-village and township of 
Wayne co., about 12 m. N. W. of Lyons; pop. of town- 
ship about 3,500. 

Marion, in Ohio. a N. W. central co.: area, about 360 
sq.m. Rivers. Scioto and Olentangy rivers. Surface, 
level; sail, fertile. Cap. Marion. Pop about 26,000, 

—A township of Allen co.; pop. about 2,800. 

Clinton co.; pop. about 2,500, 
Fayette co.; pop. about 1 300. 
Hancock co.; pop. About 1,500, 
Hardin co. ; pop. about 900. 
Henry co. + Pop. about 300. 
Hocking co. ; pop. about 2.500. 

=A post-village and township, cap. of Murion co., about 
44 m. N. of Columbus; pop. of township about 2,500, 

—A township of Mercer co.; pop. about 2.800. 

Morgan co.; pop. about 3.000. 

Noble co.; pop. about 2,400. 

Pike co.: ‘pop. about 1,500. 

Marion, in Oregon, a N. W. co.; area, about 1,200 sq. m. 
Rivers. Willamette River, and unmerous less important 
streams. Surface, much diversified, the Cascade Range 
forming the E. boundary of the co.; soil. in the valleys 
fertile. Min. Gold, silver, copper, and iron, Cup, Salem. 
Pop. (1880) 14,576. 

Marion, in Pennsylvania, a township of Beaver co.; 
pop. about 700. 

—A township of Berks co.; pop. about 2,300, 
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sow, fertile. Cup. Salem. Pop. abt. 35,000. 
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A township of Butler co.; pop. about 1,000, 
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Marlon, in Pernsylvania, a township of Centro co.; 
pop. abt. 850. 

—A post-village, cap. of Forest co., about 80 m. S. E. of | 
Erie. It is sometimes called MARIONVILLE, from the 
name of the post-office. 

—A post-village of Franklin co., about 51 m. S. W. of Har- 
risburg. 

A township of Greene co.; pop. about 1.400. 

—A village of Indiana co., about 167 m. W. by N. of Har- 
risburg. 

Marion, in S. curolina, an E. dist., adjvining N. Caro- 
lina; area, about 1,100 sq. m. Rivers. Great Pedev, nud | 
Little Pedee or Lumber rivers, besides several smaller 
streams, Surface, nearly level; soil, in some parts fer- 
tile. Cap. Marion Court- House. 

Marion, in Tennessee. a S. co., adjoining Georgia and 
Alabama; area, about 70) sq.m. Rivers. Tennessee and 
Sequatchie rivers. Surfuce, uneven, and in the E. moun- 
tainous; soil, generally fertile. Min. Coul. Cup. Jas- 


per. 

Marion, in Edt. a N. E. co, adjoining Louisiana: area, | 
about 700sq.m. Rivers. Big Cypress Bayon, and Caddo, 
or Soda Lake. Surface, nearly level; soil, fertile. Cup. 
Jefferson. 

—A post-village, cap. of Angelina co., about 160 m. N. by 
E. of Galveston, 

Marion, in Virginia, a post- village. cap. of Smythe co, 
about 160 m. W. S. W. of Lynchburg; pop about 500. 

Marion, in Wisconsin, a township of Grant co.; pop. 
about 508. 

A township of Juneau co.; pop. about 500. 

—A township of Waushura co.; pop. about 900. 

Marion, in W. Virginia, a N. by E. co.; area, about 
300 sq. m. Rivers. Monongahela, West Fork, and Ty- 
gart’s Valley rivers. Surfuce, diversified ; soil, fertile. 
Min. Coal and iron ore iu abundance. Cap. Fairmount. 
Pip (1880) 17,198, 

—A post-village, cap. of Perry co., about 78 m. W. NW. of 
Montgomery ; pop. about 1,600. 

Marion Centre, in Kansas, a post-village, cap. of 
Marion co, abont 119 m. W.S.W. of Topeka. 

Marion Court-House, in S. Curvlina, a post-vill., 
cap of Marion dist., about 110 m. E. by N. of Columbia. 

Marionette’, n. [Fr.] A puppet; one of the figures 
in n mechanical puppet-performance, 

Mariotte, (nur.) EDME, n French natural philoso- 
pher, B. in Burgundy during the first half of the Lith 
century, who was adinitted a member of the Academy 
of Sciences at Paris, in 1666, and euriched hydraulics and 
pneumatics with a multitude of discoveries. His prin- 
cipal works are, A Treatise on Philosophy ; On the Mo- 
tim of Waters ; On the Movement of Pendulums; Exprri- 
ments on Colors; Treatise on Levels. The whole were 
published in a collected form at Leyden, in 1717. D. 1654, 

Mariotte’s Law, n. (Pneumatics) A general prop- 
erty of elastic fluids, namely, that the elasticity or pres- 
sure is directly proportional to the density ; or, which is 
the same thing, laveriel proportional to the space which 
the fluid occupies. This law may be held to be substan- 
tially correct within a considerable range of pressure. 
But the labors of Regnault have mnde it evident that 
atmospheric air and most other gases, especially under 
very high pressures, are really more compressed than 
if they followed the law. The discovery of Muriotte’s 
law is claimed by the English, of course, iu the name of 
Boyle. 

Mariposa, in Culifornia, a river rising on the W. 
slope of the Sierra Nevada, and flowing S. W. into the 
San Joaquin River. 

A central co.; area, abt. 2,000 sq.m. Rivers. San Jon- 
quin, Mercedes, Mariposa, and Fresno rivers. Surfuer,| 
much diversified, the Sierra Nevada forming the E. 
bonndary. Sil, fertile. Min. Gold and a variety of 
other metals abound, besides a superior quality of 
marble. Cup. Mariposa. Ih. abt. 8,000. 

—A post-town, cap. of Mariposa co., abt. 50 m. 8.8.E. of | 
Sonora. In this vicinity is the well-known Fremont 
grant, said to be one of the richest mineral regions in 
the State. Pop abt. 1,500. 

Mariposa, in Jwa, a township of Jasper co; pap. 500. 

Maripecs, (ma-re-po-koo’,) a village of Brazil, abt. 35 
m. W.N.W. of Rio de Janeiro ; pop. 2,000. 

Marippi, (ma-rip’pee,) a town of Brazil, on the Ja- 
pura, abt. 40 m. above its entrance into the Amazons. 
Mar'iput. n. (Zodl.) A kind of weasel, Viderra zoritla. 
Mariquita, (mar-e-kee/ta,) a town of the U. States of 

Colombia, abt. 10 m. W. of Honda. 

Marish, n. [A. S. merse.] A marsh; a bog; a fen; a 
swamp; & morass ; A piece of low, wet ground. (u.) 

—a. Fenny; boggy; marshy; swampy; as, a marish 
tract of count 

Marissa. in 


Tiinois, a post-village of St. Clair co., abt. 
40 m. S.E. of St. Louis, 


Marital, a. [Fr.: Lat. maritalis, from maritus, a hns- 
band, from mas, maris, a male.] Pertaining or having 
reference to a husband; as, marital rights, marital au- 
thority. 

Mar'itated. a. Having a husband; wedded ; — said 
of teinnles. (x.) 

Maritime, a. [Lat. maritimus, from mare, the sen.] 
Marine; relating or pertaining to the sen or ocean; us, 
marilime law, maritime affairs, &c. — Performed on the 
sea or ocean; naval; as, maritime exploits. — Bordering 
on, or situated near the sea; having a naval or o m- 
mercial prestige; connected with the sea; as, a mari- 
time nution or power, a maritime town. 

Maritime Law, as a branch of international law, is 
that collection of principles and usages that pertains to 
the rights, duties, and obligations of nations with re- 
spect ® the sea. (See Law or Nations.) It forms also 
an important branch of the commercial law of all mari- 
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time countries, relating more especially to individuals, 
to the property of ships, the rights and duties of mas- 
ters and seamen, contracts of affreightment, average, 
sulvage, &c. Besides the general maritime law, every 
commercial state has certain admiralty regulations of 
a municipal character peculiar to itself; as navigation 
acts, laws with respect to harbors, obstructions in rivers, 
wrecks, Ac. To Rhodes belongs the honor of having 
framed the first authoritative code of maritime juris- 
prudence of the Romans. Fragments of this code are 
preserved in the Digest of Justinian, under the title 
De Lege Rhodia de jactu; and these fragments, together 
with a few brief rules of the Koman law, embraced in 
the works of Justinian, are all that remain to us of the 
maritime law of the ancients. These, nevertheless, 
constitute the basis of modern maritime law in sume 
of its most important principles. The earliest code of 
modern sea laws was compiled for the republic of 
Amalfi towards the end of the 11th century, and is 
known as the Amalfian Table. Though mentioned by 
authors as being in existence as late as the 16th century, 
it has since been entirely lost. The next work of this 
nature is the Consolato del Mare, a collection of the 
maritime laws and usages observed by the commercial 
cities of the Mediterranean at the time of its compila- 
tion. Its origin is involved in some obscurity, the 
Spaniards claiming the honor of its paternity tur Barce- 
lona, where it appeared about the middle of the 13th 
century; while others contend that it was the produc- 
tion of the Pisans about two ceuturies earlier. The 
earliest maritime code of Western Europe is known as 
the Laws of Oleron, the origin of which, like that of the 
Consolato, is invelved in obscurity. Earlier English 
writers contend that these laws were compiled by 
Richard I. at the Isle of Oleren, on the coast of France; 
while French writers maintain that they were pre- 
pared by order of Queen Eleonora, duchess of Guienne, 
and mother of Richard I. Recent authors reject both 
stories, and now the general opinion seems to be that 
they were compiled in France in the reign of Louis 
IX. They were the established regulations of the 
early commercial states of Western Europe, and are 
still respected iu Eugland, France, and the United 
States. Te Laws of Wisluy, or Wisby, once un im- 
portant city of trade in the island of Gothlund, were 
promulgated abont the year 1288. They ure still ob- 
served in their fundamental principles by the nations 
of the Baltic, The Hanse towns compiled and adopted 
a system of their own, based principally upon the laws 
of Oleron and Wisbuy, in 1591. It was afterwards cor- 
rected and enlarged at a general assembly of the deputies 
at Lübeck in 1614, and became the rule of decision in 
every contested point, In France, under the reign of 
Louis XIV, aud at the instigation of his minister Colbert, 
the marine ordinances of 1673 and 168! were issued, 
enlarging the foundations of maritime law, arranging 
its parts, and out of various materials constructing an 
harmonious system, The former of these ordinances 
treats largely of bills of exchange and negotiable paper; 
the latter embodies, in systematic order, the subjects 
of navigation, shipping, insurance, and bottomry. The 
present commercial code of France, adopted in 1807, is 
substantially but a republication of the ordinances of 
1673 and 1681. In this country, as in England, no sys- 
tem or code of maritime law has ever been issued by 
authority. The laws and practices that guide us in 
reference to maritime affairs are founded principally on 
the practices of merchants, the principles laid down in 
the civil law, the laws of Oleron and Wisbuy, the 
judicial decisions of our own and foreign countries, &c. 


Mariti’mo, (anc. Hrera,) an island of the Mediter- 


ranean Sea, situated off the W. const of Sicily. Extent. 
4 m. long and 2 broad. 

I’, a town of European Russia, on the Sea 
of Azot, 140 m. from Ekaterinoslay ; pop. 5,000. 


Ma'rius, Caius, one of the greatest soldiers und dicta- 


tors of the Roman republic, was born of parents in 
humble circumstances, probably at Cerretinum, about 
157 B. c. Having entered the army, he became known 
to Scipio Africanus, and acquired so much repute that 
he was elected tribune B. c. 119 or 120, prætor 116, and 
governor of Spain, 115. In 109 he joined Metellus as 
one of his lieutenants in the Jugurthine war, and two 
years afterwards supplanted him in the command of the 
army. He brought the war to a close in 106, when 
Jugurtha, the king of Numidia, was trexcherously 
delivered into his hands by his ally, Bocchus, M. re- 
muined in Africa a year longer, and was then recalled 
to take the field against the Cimbri nnd Teutones, at 
that time menacing the Roman empire. These bar- 
barians numbered 300,000 men in arms, and had 
defeated the consul Manilius, und the proconsul Cœpio, 
at a cost to the Romans of 80,C00 soldiers and 40,000 
camp-followers. M. had been appointed consul in 107, 
when the condnct of the Jugurthine war was intrusted 
to him, and in sight of this new danger was not only re- 
elected, but continued in the consulate four successive 
years, though contrary to law, B. C. 104-100. In 102 he 
defeated the combined forces of the Ambrones and 
Tentones, near Aix; and in 101, having joined his 
forces with those of Catulus, he obtained an equally 


decisive victory over the Cimbri, in the neighborhood | 


of Vercellæ. He was now hailed * The Third Founder of 
Rome,” and rewarded with a fifth consulate, — followed 
by a sixth, which, it is said, was gained by corrupt 
practices, as the possession of power had become too 
sweet to be easily laid down. Perhaps another und more 
patriotic reason also influenced him. 
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. was thej 
avowed chief of the plebeians — the natural successor! 
of the Gracchi, who had shed their blood that the righta! 
of Roman citizens might be Xtended to the rest of 
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Italy. In n. c. 90, this social war broke out afresh, pro- 
voked by the murder of Drusus, which renewed the 
contest, and M. and Sylla became the respective chiefs 
of the plebeians and patricians. The latter, flushed with 
his recent success against the army of Mithridates, 
refused to yield the command to Marius, but marched 
against his party in the capital, and disputed the city 
street by street. Marius was defeated, and finally lodged 
iu prison, where a Cimbrian soldier was sent to behead 
him, but let the sword full from his hund on meeting 
the stern glance of the captive, who demanded of him 
how he dur d to kill Cuius Marius! The magistrates 
of Minturne,where this occurred, impressed by the 
strange circumstance, favored the flight of Marius, and 
he sought refuge in Africa, from whence, in 87 B. c., he 
was recalled by Cinna, at that time consul, to take arms 
against his old adversary, The combined forces of 
Marius, Cinna, Sertorius, and Carbo soon entered Rome, 
and the bloody proscriptions which have consigned the 
nume of Marius to infamy, now took place, exceeding 
all that was previously recorded in Roman history. 
Cains Marius now served as consul for the seventh time, 
with his new ally; and the sume year. B. C. 86,00 hearing 
that Sylla was approaching, he endeavored to drown 
cure in wine, and is supposed to have killed himself 
with excess, His character marks him out as the type 
of the class for whom he acted as the armed chief in 
the social war, as that of Sylla places him in the fore- 
most rank of the patricians. They were equally relent- 
less and guilty of bloodshed. 

Mariz’za, or Maritz'n. (anc. Hebrus.) a river of Eu- 
ropean Turkey, prov. of Roumelin, rising in the N.E. of 
the Balkan. in Lat. 42° N., Lon. 24° E., and after a 
course of 260 m. falling into the Gulf of Enos, in the 
ÆŒgenn Sea, 

Mar joram, n. [Fr. marjoraine.] (Bot.) See Mo- 
RANA, and ORIGANUM, 

Mark, St., (Gospel of.) (Script.) The second in 
order of the four gospels of the New Testament. St. 
Mark was not an apostle or companion of Jesus Christ, 
during his ministry; but he is snid, by tradition, to have 
been secretary of Peter, and to have written his gospel 
according to the discourses of that apostle. Some assert 
that a number of those who had pullicly listened to 
Peter's preachings at Rome had entreated Mark — as he 
had been a long time the apostle's companion, and had 
a clear understanding of what he had delivered — that he 
would commit the particnlars to writing. The minute- 
ness with which the various circumstances are recorded 
slows that the person who dictated them must have been 
an eye-witness of what has been recorded, while the 
pa humility with which Peter is always introduced, 

is wenkness and fall being fully exposed, give color to 
the tradition that it proceeded principally from him. 
Some critics have maintained that this gospel is merely 
an abridgment of that of Matthew; and there certain! 
occur many striking coincidences between them, both 
in style and words; but the frequent deviations of Mark 
from the order, in time and arrangement of facts ob- 
served by Matthew, as well as the introduction of many 
things not noticod by the latter, are opposed to this view. 
This gospel was originally written in Greek; but from 
the number of Hebruisms discoverable in it, there can 
be little doubt that its author was, by birth and educa- 
tion, a Jew; while, on the other hand, its numerous 
Latinisms show that it was composed by n person who 
had lived among the Latins. The authenticity of this 
gospel is proved by the unanimous testimony of the 
early fathers. Some critics have thought that the last 
twelve verses of the 16th chapter were not written by 
the evangelist, as they are not to be found in some of 
the ancient manuscripts: but there is nothing to oppose 
the view that they may have been written by him ata 
later period, and thus some copies have been in circula- 
tion without them. Considerable difference of opinion 
exists as to the time when this gospel was written; some 

lacing it as early as 56, others after Peter's death, as 

te as 65. The probability seems to be that it was writ- 
ten about 63 or 64. It consists of sixteen chapters, and 
may be divided into three parts, viz. : — 1. Containing an 
account of the transactions from the baptism of Christ 
to his entering on the more public part of his minist: 
(i. 1-13). 2. The discourses und actions of Christ from his 
going up to Jerusalem to the fourth and last passover 
(i 14 tox), 8. The passion, death, and resurrection of 
Christ (ix.-xiv). From the style and character of the 
book, there can be little doubt thut it was written for 
Gentile Christians, The explanations that are intro- 
duced would have been unnecessary if it had been writ- 
ten exclusively for Hebrew Christians, as. where he uses 
the word corban, he adds, “ that is. a gift.“ This gospel 
is characterized by clearness, exactness, and conciseness, 
combined with an almost picturesqneness of narration. 
Indeed, it has been said that, considering the copious- 
ness and majesty of the subject, the variety of great ac- 
tions which it relates, the surprising circumstances that 
attended them, and the numerous and important doe- 
trines which it contains, it is“ the shortest and clearest, 
the most marvellons, and at the same time the most 
satisfactory, history in the whole world.“ 


Mark, a pope and saint, succeeded Sylvester I. in 336, 


and died the same year, There passed under his name 
an epistle addressed to St. Athanasius. 


Mark, n. [A.8. marc: Ger. and Dan. mark ; It. marca; 


Fr. marche, a limit.) An impress or impression; a stamp; 
a trace; a track; a spot; A print; a vestige; avisible sign 
or line made by drawing oue substance on another; a 
point or figure to attract the attention and convey in- 
formation, 


A line, groove, or depression made hy stamping or cut 


ting; an incision; u channel. — Any visible effect of 
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force or agency; any apparent or intelligible result; 
proof; evidence; notice taken; token; indication; as, 
to make one’s mark. — Anything to which a missile 
or weapon may be pointed; any object nsed as a guide, 
or to which the mind may be directed ; anything visible, 
by which knowledge of something may be obtained. 
„Be made the mark for all the people's hate.” — Dryden. 
~A license of reprisals. See M\rquse. — Superiority of per- 
sonal distinction; preéminenuce of social position; as, a 
man of mark. — A character made by a person who is 
unable to write his name, and intended as a substitute 
for it, — A certain note which a merchant or manufac- 


turer puts upon his goods, or upon that which contains) 


them, in order to distinguish them from others; as, u 
trule-murk. — Badge or sign of distinction; character- 
istic notice or token of honor, rank, or official station. 

(Logic.) A differential or essential attribute. 

(Numis.) See MARC. 

Mark, v. d. [A. S. mearcian ; Ger. marken ; Fr. marquer.] 
To note; to spot; to set a print or stamp upon; to im- 
print or impress; to brand; to draw or make a visible 
line or character; to makea palpable impression, figure, 
or indenture upon; to make an incision in; to lop off u 
part from; to form, as a name, or the initials of a name, 
for distinction. 

—To notice; to take particular observation of; to have 
regard to; to observe; to heed; to show; to indicate ; 
to point out; as, to mark u boundary. 

To mark out, to designate; to specify; to point ont; 
to notify, as by a mark: as, he was marked out as the 
ringleader, — To mark time. (Mil.) To denote by the 
foot, the rate of step at which a body of troops march; 
as, to mark double-quick lime, 

—v. n. To note; to observe critically ; to remark ; to take 
especial notice. 

„Men mark when they bit, and never mark when they miss. Bacon. 


Mark, in Olio, a township òf Defiance co.; pop. Abt. 600. 

Markan’‘da, in /llinois, a post-village of Jackson co., 
abt, 48 m. N. of Cairo. 

Mark Antony. See MARCUS ANTONIUS. 

Markesan’, in Wiseonsin, a post-village of Green Lake 
co., abt. 20 m. 8 of Berlin. 

Mar’kee, n. See Marquee, the more customary orthog- 
raphy. — Bacom. 

Marker. n. One who puts a mark, sign, or brand on 
anything. — One who notes, or takes notice; the per- 
son or thing which serves to indicate; as, a billiard- 
marker, — A counter used in card-playing; us, ivory 
markers, 

(Mil.) The soldier who forms the pivot ofa wheeling 
column. 

Market. n. D. and Ger. markt; Lat. mercatus, from 
mercor, to traffic, from merz, mercis, goods. wares, mer- 
chandise ; Heb. mdkar, to sell.) A public place in a 
town or city where provisions ure exposed for sale; a 
public place instituted for private purchase and vendi- 
tion, — in contradistinction to an auction or public 
vendne; a murt.— A public building in which pro- 


visions, &c., are exposed for sale; a market-houre; a! 


place of sale. — A place, region, or country in which a 


demand exists for trading in a commodity by sule ur 


barter ;— hence, sale; exchange of goods and provisions 


for money or wares; disposal of money or commodities ;! 


ns. a foreign market, to seek a market, — Marketable 
price or value; worth of vendible articles; rate; price. 
Blood and life at a low market sold.“ — Dryden. 
(Eng. Law.) Tie privilege of holding a public market 
(MARKET assists in the formation of varions compound 
phrases, all of which explain themselves; as, mur/cet- 
basket, market-woman, &c.) 
v. a. To deal in a market; to buy or sell; to bargain for 
provisions or wares. 
—v.n. To make a market for; to exhibit for sale in a 
market. (R.) 
Industrious merchants . . . market there 
The world's collected wealth.“ — Southey. 
Marketable, a. Suitable to be offered for sale; that 
may be sold; salable; as, marketable goods. 
Current in market; as, marhrtable rates. 
Mar’ketableness, n. State or quality of being 
marketable. 
Mar’ket-Drayton, a town of England, co. of Salop 
on the Tern, 18 m. N. E. of Shrewsbury ; pop. 5,000. 
Marketer, n. One who exposes goods or wares for 
sale in a market; one who attends a market. 
Mar Kergar Sex, n. A garden devoted to the cul- 
tivation of fruits and vegetables for market. 
Market Hill, a town of Ireland, in Ulster, abt. 6 m. 
S E. of Armagh; pop. 1,400. 
Mar’keting, n. Supply of a market. — Attendance 
at market; as, to go marketing. 
Mar'ket- town. 7. 4 town possessing the privilege 
of holding a stated public market. 
Markham, a village of York co., Upper Canada, abt. 
20 m. S. of Toronto; pop. 650. 
Marking. n. A saup or mark made upon anything. 
Marking-ink,n. See INK. 
Marking-nut, n. Ses SEMECARPUS. 
Mnrkleeville. in California, a post- village of Alpine 
co., abt. 60 m. E.N.E. of Jackson, 
Mark'‘lesburg, in Pennsylrania, a village of Hnn- 
tingdon co., abt. 100 m. W. of Harrisburg, 
Mark’leville, in Jndiana, a post-village of Madison 
co, abt. 35 m. EN. E. of Indianapolis. 
Marks'borongh, in New re. a post. village of 
Warren co., abt. 14 m. N. N. E. of Belvidere. It is some- 
times called MARKSVILLE 
Mark’s Creek, in N. Carolina, enters the Gadkin 
River from Richmond co. 


Marks’man, u.; pl. MARKSMEN. One who is ex- 
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pert in hitting a mark; a good shot; one who is handy 
at shooting. 
This is the marksman, safe and sure.“ — Herbert. 


A person who, unable to write his name, makes his mark 
in lieu thereof. 

Marksmanship, u. Skilful practice ofa marksman. 

Mark’s Mills, in Arkansas, a locality of Washita co., 
near Camden, where, on April 23, 1864, Lieut.-Colonel 
Drake, in command of a brigade of infantry, four guus, 
and a small number of cavalry, was attacked and de- 
feated by a Confederate force under General Fagan. 
Lieut.-Col. Drake was wounded, and 250 of his men 
killed. The Confederate loss was estimated at 600. 

Marks’ ville, in New Jersey. See MARKSBOROUGH. 

Marks’ ville, in Luisiana, a post-village, cup. of 
Avoyelles parish, abt. 255 m. W. N. W. of New Orleans. 

Mar s’ville. in Vu., a post-village of Page co. 

Mark Twai See CLEMENS, SAMUEL L., 574. 

Marl. n. [W.; Lat. marga, from the same root as A. 8. 
merg; D. marg, marrow. Sve Mangow:) (Geol.) M. 
is a mixture of carbonate of lime and clay in various 
proportions, and of different degrees of compactness and 
friability. In some marls the proportion of clay is small, 
in which case it acts on soils much in the same manner 
as chalk; but where clay is the predominant ingre- 
dient, it acts principally by altering the texture of the 
soil. Hence sandy soils are improved by M., in conse- 
quence of its increasing their compactness and capacity 
for retaining moisture; while argillaccous maris ap- 
plied to clays are of little or no use. From these long- 
established facts has arisen the old adage: 

“ Who maris sand shall buy the land, 
Who maris clay throws all away.” 

M. is found in almost every country; not like lime- 
stone, in protruding rocks, but (from its friable nature, 
which causes it to moulder down into a comparatively 
earthy mass) under or near the surface of the soil, 
whence it is dug out and spread on the surface. Hence, 
while limestone is quarried, chalk and marl are dug out 
of pits. M. has been in use in Europe since the time 
of the Romans. Itis very generally used as a manure 
in France and Germany. — The use of M. as a fertilizer 
is now attracting the attention of agriculturists in this 
country, it having been demonstrated by a practical test 
that it can be made as active and lusting a fertilizer 
as the best supor-phosphates sold in the markets, and 
at a cost so trifling as to defy competition. Hon Benj. 
T. Biggs, member of Congress from Delaware. a careful 
and practical farmer, made atrial of ammoniated marl, 
which had been treated and nitrogenized by a new 
patented and cheap process, with entire satisfaction, 

his process can be put into use without expensive 
works; and ammoniated marl, equal in value to Coe's, 
Phillips’, or Baugh’s best phosphate of lime, can be sold 
at less than one-fourth the cost to the farmer. 

—v.a. To overspread or manure with marl. 

(Naw.) To weave or wind a small line around an- 
other; as. to marl a bolt-rope. 

Marlaceous, (-d’shus,)a. Resembling or containing 
marl; possessing the characteristic properties of marl, 
as certain soils, 

Marlborough, Jony CHURCHILL, DG RE Or.) one of the 
greatest generals and diplomatists of England, born at 
Ashe. in Devonshire, in 1650. He was the sen of Sir 
Winston Churchill, a devoted adherent of Charles I. 


After receiving a defective education he was placed, at! 


the age of 12, us page in the household of the Duke of 
York. His passion for the life of a soldier was not long 
in showing itself, und in the defence of Tangier against 
the Moors, he had the first opportunity of distingnish- 
ing himself. The Duchess of Cleveland is snid to have 
conceived a passion for him, and to have presented him 


Fig. 1711. — THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 


with £5,000, During the five years, from 1672-77, 
Churchill served in the auxiliary force sent by Charles 


MARL 


XIV., after the latter siege. gave him the highest praise 
at the head of the army. He was at once raised to the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel. Continuing in the service 
of the Duke of York, Churchill married, about 1680. the 
beautiful and accomplished Sarah Jennings, favorite of 
the Princess (afterwards Queen) Aune. He wus created 
a baron by Charles II. in 1682, and three years later was 
made brigadier-general, and sent to France to announce 
the accession of James II. On his return he was mised 
to the English peerage by the title of Baron Churchill 
of Sandridge. He contributed greatly by his vigilance 
and skill to the suppression of the insurrection in favor 
of Monmouth. At the revolution, Churchill, with a 
duplicity and treachery deserving the severest condem- 
nation, abandoned his master, while professing still to 
serve him, and entered the service of the Prince of 
Orange, He was created Earl of Marlborough and 
privy conncillor, and assisted at the coronation of Wil- 
liam III. In 1689 he received the command of the Eng- 
lish forces in the Netherlands, and after a brief service 
in Ireland, was recalled to Flanders in 1691. Suspected 
of a traitorous correspondence with James II., he was 
deprived of his command, and imprisoned in the Tower; 
and though shortly released, was not restored to the 
favor of the king till 1697. On the breaking out of the 
war of the Spanish succession, in 1700, he received the 
chief command of the forces in the United Provinces, 
and was named ambassador to France. M. was now to 
enter upon that career of military achievement which 
established his reputation as a general. As commander- 
in-chief of the allied forces he took several places in 
the Netherlands in 1702; with the Imperialists, under 
Prince Eugene, gained the victory of Blenheim (or 
Hochstiidt) in 1704, for which he was made a duke, aud a 
sum voted to build the palace of Blenheim (Fig. 1712), 
on the demesne of Woodstock, which had been bestowed 
on him by Queen Anne. M. afterwards defeated Mar- 
shal Villeroi at Ramilies in 1703, and closed the bril- 
liant series of his victories by those of Ondenarde in 
1708, and Malplaquet in 1709. A national thauksgiving 
was appointed for the latter victory. Bunt a reverse of 
fortune was at hand, The popular discontent occa- 


sioned by heavy taxation, the belief that the war was 
prolonged chiefly by M.'s influence, and for selfish 
ends, and the increasing power of the Tory party, led to 
his dismissal from all his offices at the beginning of 


Pig. 1712. — BLENHEIM PALACE, 


1712. An unfavorable report had been given hy the com- 
mission appointed to examine the charge of peculation 
bronght against him, and to escape the disquietnde of 
a life at home, he went abroad with his duchess, who 
had also been displaced at court. Returning in 1714, 
George I. restored him to his offices, but he was soon 
after compelled by an attack of apoplexy to withdraw 
from bern life, and he died at Windsor Lodge in 1722. 
The character of M. presents n perplexing combination 
of noble and base qualities, which have served as the 
groundwork of extravagant enlogy and fierce invective. 
His rare ability as a general, his skill and success us a 
diplomatist, are unquestionable. Not less so are his vast 
ambition, his avarice, and his treachery. 

Marlborough, a town of England, co. of Wilts, on 
the Kennet, 27 m. E. of Bath, and 70 m. W. of London; 
pop. 5,700. 

Marlborough, in Cmnecticut, a post-township of 
Hartford co.; pop. abt. 900. 

Marlborough, in Massachusetts, a post-township of 
Middlesex co.; pop. abt. 7,500. 

Marlborough. in New Hampshire, a poat-village and 
township of Cheshire co., 43 m. W.8.W. of Concord; 
pop. of township abt. 1,200. 

Marlborough, in New Jersey, a post-township of Mon- 
mouth co.; pop, abt. 7.500. 

Marlborough. in New York, a post- village and town- 
ship of Ulster co., abt. 80 m S. of Albany; pup. of town. 
ship abt. 4,500, 

Marlborough, in O/io, a township of Delaware co.; 
pop. abt. 800. 

—A post-township of Stark co.; pop. abt. 3,000. 

Marlborough, in Pennsylvania, a township of Mont- 
gomery co.; pop. abt. 1,600. 

Marlborough, in S. Crrolina, a N. E. district, border- 
ing on N. Carolina; area, abt. 504 sq. m. Rivers, Great 
Pedee and Little Pedee rivers, and several creeks. Sur- 
Jace, somewhat diversified; soil, fertile. (up. Bennets- 
Ville. 

Marlborough, in Vermont, a post-village and town- 
ship of Windham co., abt. 28 m. S. S. W. of Bellow's Falls; 
pop. of township abt. 1,000, 

Marlborough Depot, in New Hampshire, a post- 
village of Cheshire co., abt. 45 m. WSS. W. of Boston. 


II. to Louis XIV., and so greatly distinguished himself, Marled, (mdrid,)a. (Scot.] Variegated; dotted: mottled. 
especially at the sieges of Nimeguen and Maestricht. Marl/field, or Aunzx, a village of Ireland, co. Tippe 
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M. I., in Lat. 7° 30/10 30/8, Lon. 138°—140° 20’ W., Mar'riable, a. [Fr. mariable.] That may be wedded ; 


were discovered by Mendaña de Neyra, a Spanish navi- 
gator, in 1696; the Washington Isles were discovered in 
1791 by Ingraham, an American. Areaof the group, 
as under the French protectorate, 500 sq. m. The M. J. 
were named after the viceroy of Peru, Marquesas de 
Mendoza, The islands are of volcanic origin, and are in 
general covered with mountains, rising in some cases to 
about 3.500 feet above sea-level; the soil is rich and fer- 
tile, and the climate hot, but healthy. The coasts are 


Fig. 1715. —TATTOOED CHIEFS OP THE MARQUZSAS ISLES. 


dificult of access, on account of the surrounding reefs 
aud the sudden changes of the wind. Cocoa-nat, bread- 
fruit, and pawpaw trees are indigenous, and bananas, 
plantains, and sugar-cane are cultivated. The inhabitants 
are of the same race us those of the Society and Sand- 
wich Islands. They are well-proportioned and hand- 
some (Fig. 1715), but degraded iu their religion, and in 
many of their customs, On some of the istands there 
are missionary stations; but although cannibalism has 
been abolished, the efforts of the missionaries have not 
otherwise met with much success. In 1842, the M. Z 
were taken possession of by Admiral Du Petit-Thouars, 
by authority of the French government, They were 
formally annexed to France in 1881, and now form a 
French colonial government. 

Marquee, (mur-ké',) n. (Sometimes written MARKER.) 
[From Fr. marquisa.| A large field-tent. 

Marquess, n. Sime as MARQUIS, J. v. 

Marquetry, (markrt-ry,) n. | Fr. m rquéteriz, from 
marque, sign.) A peculiar kind of inlaid cabinet-work, 
in which thin slices of different colored woods, and some- 
times of gold, silver, copper, tortoise-shell, mouther-vl- 
pearl, ivory, horn, &c., are inlaid and put on a gi 
These substances, after being reduced to laming of 
proper thinness, are cut out into the required form by 
punches, which produce at once the full pattern, or 
mould, and the empty ones which inclosed it; and both 
serve their separate purposes in marquetry. This specics 
of inlaid work, when executed in glass, precious stones, 
or marble, is more commonly called mosaic, 

Marquette, (aar-kett’",) in Indiana, n village of La 
Salle co., 

Marquette, (mar-keft’,.) in Michigan, a N. W. co., ad- 
joining Wisconsin on the S W., and partly washed ov the 

by Lake Superior, Area, abt. 3,10) sq. m. Rivers, 

igamig, Esconawba, Maquacumecum, and Sturgeon 
rivers. Surface, uneven; soil, vot very fertile. Min. 
Iron in immense deposits, with granite, slate, and mar- 
ble. Cup. Marquette. 

—A post-village, cap. of the above co., on Lake Superior, 
abt. 300 m. N. W. of Lansing; Lat. 46° 307 N., Lon 87° 
W W. Its importance and prosperity is mainly due 
to the extensive iron mines in the vicinity. up. 
(1880) 4,689, 

Marquette, in Wsconsin,a S central cn.; area, abt. 
450 s4. m. Rivers, Fox River, and several smaller 
streains, besides many lakes. Surface, mostly level; soil, 
fertile. Crp, Montello. Pup. about 11,00), 

—A post-village, cap. of Green Lake co., about 50 in. N. N. E. 
of Mulison; pop. about 700. 

Marquis, Marquess, Gurs. n. [Fr. marquis; 
Sp. marqués ; Pg. marquee; It. mare'ése; L. Lat. mar- 
chin, marchisus, the prefect of n frontier province. (See 


Mancags.) Originally, one who possessed lind on the) 


borders of an enemy's country, and was bound to defend 

the frontiers.) (Her) A title of nobility next below 

that of duke, and above that of earl or count. 
Mar'quisate, Mar’qnessate, n. (Fr. marquisat ; 


Sp. marquesado.] Rank, dignity, or seigniory of a mar- 


quis. 
Marquise, (mdr-kéer’,) n. 


English murchioness. 
Marrer, n. One who spoils, mars, or obstructs. 
** Makers or marrers of all men's manners.” —Ascham. 


[Fr.] In France, the title 
borne by the wife of a marquis, corresponding with the 


marriageable. (R.) 

Marriage, (mdr’rij,) n. [Fr. mariage, from Lat. marilu. 
maritatus, to marry, to give in marriage, from maritus, 
n husband. Sce MARITAL.) The act of marrying or unit- 
ing a man and woman tor life; the legal union of a man 
and woman for life; matrimouy; marital bond of union ; 
wedlock. 


The reason why so few marriages are happy, is because ladies 
spend their time in making nets, not in making cages.” — Swit. 


—A feast held on the occasion of a wedding. 

Marriage-favors, wedding-knots of white ribbon, or 
bonquets of flowers, worn on the occasion of n mar- 
ringe. 

(Nore. M. is frequently employed in the construction 
of various self-explanatory compound words.) 

(Hist. and Law.) M. is u solemn contract, dictated by 
nature, and instituted by Providence, between two per- 
sons of different sexes, with a view to their mutual com- 
fort and support, and for the procreation of children. 
The importance of regulating the nuptial alliance has 
been recognized in all civilized countries. In Old Testa- 
ment history, we find intermixed marriages of the wor- 
shippers of God with the heathen nations around them, 
strictly forbidden by Divine authority. The ancient 
Greek legislators considered the M. relation as not 
merely of private, but also of public or general interest. 
By the laws of Lycurgus, criminal proceedings might 
be taken inst those who married too late or upsuit- 
ably, as well as against those who did not marry at all. 
The great object of M. they regarded as being the rear- 
jug of healthy progeny for the state. Among the Ro- 
mans, M. proper, connubium, by which the children be- 
came Koman citizens, could only take plice between a 
Roman citizen and the daughter of a Roman citizen. 
Between a Roman citizen and a female slave there was 
no connubium; and, in consequence, the children were 
net Roman citizens. Children were in the power of 
the father only when the fruit of n legal marriage. The 
Roman notion of M. was that of a complete personal 
unity of husband and wife; for the dissent of either 
party, when formally expressed, could dissolve the rela- 
tion. The Roman matron was in a much more favor- 
able position, socially, than the Greek wile; for she 
shared in the honors and respect shown to her husband, 
presided over her household, and watched over the edn- 
cation of her children. In all Christian commnoities, 
the M. relationship is regurded as the most solemn of 
contracts, aud in the Roman Catholic Church it is re- 
garded as a sacrament. — In this country, all persons 
are able to contract M., unless they are under the legal 
age, or unless there be otber disability. The age of con- 
sent at common law is 14 in males, and 12 in females, 
When a person under this age marries, such person can, 
when he or she arrives at the age above specitied, avoid 
the marriage; or such person, or both, may, if the 
other is of legal age, confirm it. If either of the par- 
ties is under 7, the marriage 1s void. If either party 
has a husband or wife living, the M. is void. Consan- 
guinity and affinity within the rules prescribed by law 
in this country render a marriage void. The parties 
must each be willing to marry the other, If either party 
acts under compulsion, or is under duress, the marriage 
is voidable. Where one of the parties is mistaken in 
the person of the other, this requisite is wanting. But 
a mistake in the qualities or character of the other 
party will not void the M. If the apparent willingness 
is produced by frand, the M. will be valid till set aside 
by a court of chancery or by a decree of divorce. Fraud 
is sometimes said to render a M. void; but this is incor- 
rect, as it is competent for the party injured to waive 
the tort and affirm the M. Impotency in one of the 
parties is sometimes laid down as rendering the M. void, 
as being a species of fraud on the other party; but it is 
only a ground for anuulling the contract by a court, or 
for a divorce, The parties must actually make a con- 
tract of M.; the form and requisites of it will depend 
ou the law of the place. At common law, no particular 
form of words or ceremony was necessary. Mutual as- 
sent to the relation of husband and wile was sufficient. 
Auy words importing a present assent to being married 
to each other were sufficient evidence of the contract. 
If the words imported an assent toa future marriage, it 
followed by consummation, this established a valid mar- 
riage by the canon law, but not by the common law, At 
common law, the consent might be given in presence of 
a magistrate, or of any other person as a witness, or it 
might be found by a court or jury from the subsequent 
acknowledgment of the parties, or from the proot of 
cohabitation, or of general reputation resulting from 
the conduct of the parties. In the original U. States 
the common-law rule prevails, except where it has been 
changed by legislation. In civil cases, the M. can gen- 
erally be proved by showing that the parties have held 
themselves out as husband and wife, and by general 
reputation founded on their conduct. There is an ex- 
ception, however, in the case of such civil suits as are 
founded on the marriage relation, such us actions tor 
the seduction of the wite, where general reputation and 
cohabitation will not be sufficient. In most of the States, 
the degree of relationship within which marriages may 
not be contracted are prescribed by statute. This limit 
in cases of consanguinity is generally, though not al- 
ways, that of first cousins. In some of the States, a vi- 
olation of the rule renders, by statute, the marriage 
absolutely void. In others, no provision of this kind is 
made, Various statutes have been passed to guard 
against abuse of the marriage ceremony. Such of them 
as require license, or the publication of banns, or the 
consent of parents or guardians, are regarded as direc- 
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tory, and, unless explicitly declaring the ma to be 
void, if not complied with, do not render it void. — See 
Hussanp AND Wire; WIFE. 

Validity of marriages contracted in foreign countries. 
The question of the validity in one country of marriages 
good according to the laws of another, is one of the 
most complicated, nnd it may be added, one of the most 
unsettled, which remains in international jurisprudence. 
If married citizens of one country transfer their domi- 
cil to another, their marriages are, of course, valid in 
the country of their adoption, whether in accordance or 
not with the law thercof. But when the citizens of one 
country marry in another country, questions of great 
difficulty, and which, as has been said, no general ugree- 
ment of jurisprudence has settled, are apt to arise; and 
these are still further complicated when the parties con- 
tracting M. are of different nationalities, Asa general 
rule, M., like other contracts, is to be judged of by the 
lex loci, Consequently, two American citizens marrying 
in France, according to the formalities of the French 
law, contract a M. valid in this country. Iv that re- 
spect the English law is the same as ours; and, on 
this principle, the so-called Gretna Green marriages by 
English persons in Scotland were valid until abolished 
by Act of Parliament in 1856. French jurisprudence 
appears to be more jealous of the maintenance of its 


own specal marriage-law in the case of marriages con- 
tracted by Frenchmen in foreign countries, than is our 
own. 


M. ceremonies. — In almost every country, M. is re- 
garded as a season of rejoicing among the friends and 
relatives, nnd is celebrated with certain ceremonies. 
Respecting the customs of the ancient Persians, Baby- 
lonians, Indinus. and other inhabitants of Asia, ancient 
writers have left us little or no information. A curious 
custom is suid to have existed in Assyria of disposing of 
the marriageable girls by public auction; the monry 
received for the best favored of them being given as 
portions with those whose charms were not sufficient to 
attract purchasers. Usually with the ancient inhab- 
itants of the East, the bride was obtained by presents 
made or services rendered to her parents,—a practice 
which still prevails in some parts of that region. With 
the ancient Hebrews, an interval of ten or twelve 
months usually intervened between the betrothment 
and the celebration of the marriage. On the day of 
the wedding, the bridegroom proceeded, anointed 
and ornamented, accompanied by a friend (paranymph), 
and followed by several companions, into the house of 
the bride, and conducted her, veiled and followed by 
her companions, with songs and music (ut a later period 
also with torches), into his or her father’s house, where 
the wedding feast was celebrated at his expense. It 
generally lasted for seven days; but if a widow was 
married, only for three, The bride and bridegroom were 
each adorned with crowns, and the conversation was 
enlivened by songs and enigmas. The duty of the 
paranymph was to play the part of the host at the feast. 
The men and women indulged themselves in feasting 
and conviviality in separate apartments. At length the 
nuptial blessing, viz., a numerous offspring, was im- 
plored upon the parties concerned (which uppears to 
have been anciently the only ceremony performed in 
constituting the marriage), and the bride and bride- 
groom were led, the former still veiled, into the bridal 
chamber, where the bridesmaids accompanied them with 
torches und song. The wedding ceremonies of the mod- 
ern Jews deviate considerably from those of their fore- 
fathers, though the rabbis maintain that they strictly 
follow the ceremonies observed at the wedding of Tobias, 
The Jews marry very young, and hold it to be a direct 
sin against the conmandment given to onr first parents 
if they are not married by their eighteenth or nine- 
teenth year. Murriage is permitted to males at the age 
of thirteen years and a day,—to females at twelve years 
anda day. Barrenness is esteemed a great misfortune 
among them. After the suitor has obtained the consent 
of the girl and her guardians, the betrothment takes 
place with certain ceremonies, the bridegroom paying, 
or at least was formerly wont to pay, a so-called “ morn- 
ing gift.” a remnant of the custom of buying the dangh- 
ter from her father, The ceremony of the welding 
generally takes place in the open air, seldom in a room, 
and usually on Wednesday. The couple sit under a 
canopy generally carried by four boys. A large black 
veil covers both, besides which. each of them has u black 
cloth (taled) with tassels at the four corners, upon the 
head. The rabbi, precentor of the synagogue, or nearest 
relative of the bridegroom, offers the couple a cup of 
pe, saying, * Praised be thou, O God, that thon hast 
created man and woman, and hast ordained matrimony.” 
Both then drink. The bridegroom puts a gold ring, 
without a stone, on the fingerof the bride and says, 
“ With this ring I take thee as my wedded wile, according 
to the custom of Moses and the Israelites.” The matri- 
monial contract is then read, and the bridegroum shakes 
hands with the parents of the bride Wine is again 
brought, prayers are spoken, the couple drink. and the 
cup is then broken. The company then proceed to the 
house of the bridegroom, where the murringe-ſenst is 
held. — Among the ancient Greeks marriage was accom- 
panied by numerous ceremonies. It was usually pre- 
ceded by a forma betrothment, when the bridegroom 
bestowed a presenton the bride as a pledge ot his honor. 
A dowry was usually given with the bride. At the 
nuptials, the betrothed pair, as well as the plice of 
festivity, were adorned with flowers und gurtlands.— The 
Romans had three different ways of concluding a mar- 
riage, —cmfarreatio, usus, and cormtio, The first of 
these was the most solemn, and was always preceded 
by a ceremonial betrothment, which often took place 
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many years before the marriage of the parties. In fixing | 
the day of marriage, care was taken to select what was 

esteemed n lucky day; the month of May, the calends, | 
nones, and ides, and the days following them, the feast 

of the Salurians, &c., were esteemed atri dies (black, or 
unlucky days). The confarreatio was when a man and 
woman were joined together in marriage by the ponti- 

frx maximus, or flamen diulis, in presence of nt least 

ten witnesses, by a set form of words, and by partaking 

of a cake called far or furreus punis. There were cer- 
tain offices in the priesthood that could ouly be held by! 
the sons of parents who had been married in this way. | 
Usus, or usage, was when a woman, with cousent of her 
parents or guardians, lived with a man for a whole year | 
without interruption, when she became his lawtul wife 
by prescription. If the wife wished to avoid the legal | 
consequences of a marriage, absence for three nights | 
daring the year from her husband was regarded as a| 
sufficient legal interruption. Coeméio was a kiud of 

mutual purchase, the marriage being effected by ono 
delivering to the other a small piece of money, and re- 
peating certain words, 

M. articles, (Law.) Articles of agreement hetween 
parties contemplating marriage.in accordance with which 
the M settlement is atterwards to be drawn up. They 
are to be binding in case of M. They must be in writing. 

M., ( Promise of.) See POM or MARRIAGE. 

M. settlement. (Law.) A conventional arrangement, 
usually made before marriage, whereby a jointure is 
secured to the wife, and portions to the children, in the 
event of the husband's death. It is based on what is 
called the “ marriage consideration,” which is the high- 
est consideration known to the law, and may be made | 
good against the husband's estate, and satisfied before 
any other debts. It made atter marriage, it will. as a) 
general rule, be fraudulent and void against all persons 
who are creditors of the husband at the time of the 
settlement. unless such settlement contain a provision 
for debts, or be made iu pursuance of articles entered | 
into before marriage. 

M. portion. (Law.) The dower, dot, or portion given 
with a woman upon her marriage, in contradistinction 
to marriage-settlement, or money settled upon a wife 
by her husband. | 

Marriageable, (mir'rij-a-li,) a. Of an age suitable 
fur marriage; fit for wedlock; arrived at years of 
puberty ; as, a marriageable girl.— Capable of union. 

The vine... about him twives her marriageable arms.“ | 

Milton, 


Mar’ riageableness, n. State or condition of being 
marriageable. 

Mar’riage-bed, „. The nuptial couch of a husband 
and wite; — hence, lawful sexual commerce. 

Marriage-bell. n. A bell, or peal of bells, rung in 
huuor of a marriage. 


“ And all went merry as a marriage · bell.“ — Byron. 


Mar’ riage-certificate, n. The legal voucher or 

written testimony validating and authenticating a mar- 

ringe. (Often called murriuge-lines.) 

Mar’riage-con’‘tract, n. Contract of affiance ; pre- 

liminary instrument of marriage. 

Married. a. Resulting from marriage: wedded; con-| 
jugul; connubial ; as, the paius and pleasures of married 
life. 

Mar’rier, n. One who weds or marries. 

Marrinette’, in Wisconsin, a post-village and township 
of Oconto co., on the Menomonee River, abt. 1 m. above 
its mouth; pap. of township about 700. 

Mar’ riotsville, in Miry'and, u post-village of Howard 
che abt. 27 m. W. of Baltimore. | 

Marron, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Clearfield | 
c., abt. 30 m. N. N. W. of Altoona. 

Marron, (ma-rodn’,) n. [See Maroon.) Chestuut- color. 

Marroon’, n. anda. Same as MAROON, q. v 

Marrow. u. [A.8. mrarh,mearg ; D. mery ; Ger. mark.) 
(Anat.) A light fatty substance lodged in the interior 
of the bones. Like ordinary adipose tissue, it consists 
of vesicles containing fat, with blood-vessels distributed 
to them. It is usually of a yellow color, with 96 parts 
of fat, 3 of water, and Lof areolar tissue, in 100 parts. | 
In some parts it is of a reddish color. In birds, for the 
sake of lightness, the larger bones, instead of being 
filled with marrow, contain air, which passes into them 
from the lungs. In the foetus the bones do not contain 
marrow, but a transparent reddish fluid like bloody | 
serum, only more consistent. — The marrow of shi 
and oxen is highly esteemed by perfumers for the) 
manufacture of pomatums, and other appl ions for 
the human hair, but it is doubtful if any grease or vil 
surpasses castor-oil for that purpose. 

—The essence: the choicest part. 


“The pith and marrow of an attribute.” — Saks. 


—{From Fr. mari, husband ] A Scotticism for a comrade; | 
a boon-companion ; an intimate associate; ns, “a thief 
and his Marre (Tusser.)—It ulso implies an equal | 
match; as, he met with his marrow. 

To fill with fat or marrow. | 

Mar’row-bone, „. A bone containing marrow: a 
bone boiled for the sake of its marrow. —(pl.) The 
knees; the joints of the knees; — used in a burlesque or 
ludicrous sense. 

‘Down on your marrow-bones . 
of your offences.” — Dryden. 

Mar’row-fat, n. A rich variety of pea, appearing late 
in season. | 

Mar’rowish, a. Fat; unctuous; possessing the nature 
of marrow. 

Mar rowless. a. Void of marrow; lacking fatty matter. 


„Avaunt! thy bones are marrewless."” — Shaks. | 
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Mar’row-pud’ding, u. A pudding made with the 
marrow of beef-boues, or of the cucurbitaceous plant 
called vegetable-murrow. 

Mar row-squash, n. (Called ulso regetalle-marrow.) 
(Bot.) See Cucunuita, 

Mar’rowy, a. Full of marrow; fatty; pithy. 

Marrs, ov Mars, in Indiunu, u township of Posey co.; 

ip. abt. 1,740. 

arru’bium, n. [Lat.] (Bot.) A genus of plants, order 
Lamiacee, including the Horehound, an erect branching 
Eruyish-looklug herb, with roundish wriukled leaves, 
and whitish flowers crowded in the axils. It is found 
wild thronghout Northern Asia and Europe, and has 
bitter tonic properties. Lt is u favorite domestic remedy 
in chest complaints. 

Mar’ry, v.a. (np. and pp. MARRIED.) [Fr. marier, 
from mari, husband; Lat. maritus ; muritarr, to marry.) 
To unite in wedlock, marriage, or matrimony; to join, 
us a man or woman, for lite; to perform the conuubial 
rite. 

“Tell him, that he shall marry the couple himself. — Gay. 


—To dispose of in marriage ; to bestow us wife, — To take 


for husband or wife; as, u man may not marry his 
aunt. — To unite in immediate or most intimate counec- 
tion; — used in a figurative sense. 

—v. n. To enter into the conjugal state: to participate as 
one of the principals in the rite of matrimony ; to take 
a husband or a wife; to be united as hustuud and wife by 
the connubial bond, 

Choose not alone a proper mate, but proper time to marry.” 
Couper. 

Mar’ry, interj. [i. e., by the Virgin Mary!) Indeed} in 
truth! is it possible! verily! —au old form of exclama- 
tion, indicative of surprise or incredulity. 

at, Freperic, a British naval officer and well- 
ist, was B.in London, 1792, aud at the usual 
age for 


the first three years of his new profession, from 1806 to 
1809, in not less than 50 actions. During this term he ob- 
tained a reputation for courage and daring that bis niter- 
career fully bore out and confirmed, In 1515 he was 
made a commander, aud in 1823, when in command of 
the“ Sabine,” IK gun sloop, he took part in the attack on 
Rangoon, receiving the thanks of the Governor-General, 
and the honor on his return home of C. B. From 18 
to 1831 he served with the Channel fleet. and iu 18 
wrote a work on Naval Signals for the Commercial 
Murine, for this valuable work the King of the French 
bestowed on him the order of the Legion of Honor. The 
system or code of signals there suggested is now gen- 
erally adopted by the merchant-services of Europe, Two 
years after quitting the Channel fleet, he adopted litera- 
ture us n profession, and produced a series of nautical 
stories, thut for vigor of dialogue and graphic descrip- 
tion have not been surpassed by the most gifted author 
of the present time. Of these works the most celebrated 
were [ter Simple, The King’s Own, Juceh Faithful, 
Newton Foster, Japhet in Search of a Father, Midshipman 
Easy. and Rattlin the Reefer, For his courage in saving 
the lives of several seamen, the Royal Society couterred 
on him its gold medal. D. 1548. 

Mars. (Myth.) The god of war, was son of Jupiter and 
Juno. or, according to Ovid, of Juno alone. The amonrs 
of Mars and Venus are greatly celebrate 
of Jupiter and the Titans, Mars was stiz X 
Ephialtes, and confined for 15 months, til! Mercury pro- 
cured him his liberty. During the Trojan wee, he took 
the side of the Trojans, and defended the favorites of 
Venus with uncommon activity. His temples were not 
numerous in Greece; but in Rome he received unbound- 
ed honors, and the warlike Komans were proud of pay- 
ing homage to a deity whom they esteemed as the patron 
of their city, and the father of the first of their monarchs, 
Mars was generally represented in the naked figure of 
an old man, armed with a helmet, u pike, und n shield, 
He generally rode in a chariot drawn by furious horses, 
which the poets called Flight aud Terror, The Greeks 
called him Arcs, and he was the Enyalus of the Sabines, 
the Cumulus of the Gans., and the Mamers of Carthage. 
Mars was the father of Cupid, Anteros, and Harmonia, 
by the goddess Venus. He was also the reputed father 
of Romulus. He presided over gladiators, and was the 
god of hunting, and of every manly and warlike exercise. 

(Astron.) One of the principal planets in our system, 
the fourth in the order of distance trom the sun, and 
consequently the next above onr earth, The mean dis- 
tance of Murs from the sun is 140,000,000 miles; it per- 
forms its sidereal revolution in I year, 10 months, und 
21-98 days ; and revolves on its axis in 24 hours, 39 min- 
utes, 2 seconds. At the mean distance of the earth 
from the sun, the apparent diameter of Mars would 
amount to 8.9 seconds, an are indicative of a real di 
eter of 3,976 miles. Of all the plinets known in anc 
times, Mars is the one which has the greatest secen- 
tricity. When the planet begins to emerge from his 
conjunction with the sun, his disc appears perfectly 
round: at the time of opposition, for sume days before 
nnd after, he exhibits the same form: ata greater dis- 
tance, however, from the opposition, he exhibits a sen- 
sible phase, which never imparta to the planet the aspect 
of a crescent, nor even that of the moon at her first 
quarter, but attains its maximum at the quadratures. 
Ou the surface of Mars, permanent spots can be per- 
ceived, by means of which it has been proved that the 
planet revolves on an axis inclined at an angle of 59° 27’ 
to the plane of the ecliptic, or 619 18’ to the plane of his 
orbit. In Mars there must be two different seasons 
analogous to those we observe on the earth. In proof 
of this may be mentioned a singular phenomenon which 
manifests itself towards the north and south poles of 
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Mars. At these points are two whitish spots, the bril- 
liancy of which is more than double that of the other 
parts of the planet. The north spot diminishes iu size 
during the spring and summier of that hemisphere, and 
increases duriug the two tollowiug seasuns; the contrary 
takes place at the south pole. From these facts it may 
be concluded that these form round the poles of Mars 


Fig. 1716, — TELESCOPIO VIEW OF MARS. 
extensive coverings of u whitish substance similar to the 
snows which fall from our atmosphere. Among the 
Jews, M. bore a name meaning fiery: the Greeks called 
it Hercules, and applying the epithet puroeis, iucandes- 
cent, M. exhibits the intensest tinge of red. This color 
appears more intense to the naked eye than through « 
teloscope. It is supposed that M.'s atmosphere is ii- 
lar to ours. In Aug., 1877, Prof. Hall, of Washington. 
discovered two moons or satellites to , and a third 
was observed later by Dr. Draper, of N. Y. See p. 1736. 

Maren la. (anc. LILYBÆUM.' a sexport-town of Italy, in 
the W. extremity of the island of Sicily, 16 m. 8.8 W. of 
Trapani. It exports wine, oil, wheat. and barilla. The 
M. wine is one of the Lest among the Sicilian wines. 
Pop. 25,000. — M. was the anc. cup. of the Carthaginian 
dominions in Sicily. Its present name of M. was derived 
from the Saracens, who esteemed its harbor so highly 
that they called it Marsa Alla, i.e., the port of God. In 
the 16th cent. the harbor was blocked up with a mound 
of sunken rocks, by order of Charles V., to protect it 
from the Barbary corsairs. Garibaldi selected it as a 
lunding-place on his invasion of Sicily, in 1860. 

Marseillan., (mar’sa-yor.) a town of France, dept. 
Hérault, on the lagoon of Thau, 15 miles E. of Béziers; 
pop. 4.000. 

Marsde’nia, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order 
Arclepiadacee. M. tinctoria produces n kind of indigo: 
M. tenacissima has very tenacious fibres, which are used 
for bowstrings by the mountaineers of Rajmahal, 

Marseillais, Marseillaise, („ur i] n. m. 
and f. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of Marseilles, 
France 

Mrrseillais’, Marseillaise’. a.m. and f. (.) 
Belonging or pertaining to Marseilles, or to ita g. 

Marseillaise’, or MAkKSFILLAISE Hymn, (mar-sale- 
y izden. A celebrated national song of France. IM was 
composed by Rouget de l'Isle, un officer in the engineer 
corps at Strasburg. early in the French revolution. It 

first called L'Offrande d la Liberté, and soon be- 
came very popular throughout the country, contributing 
in no small degree to the success of the revolutionary 
arms, It received its present name from being sang for 
the first time in Paris by a band of men who were 
brought from Marseilles by Barbaroux, to aid in the 
revolution of Aug. 10,1792. It has since continued to 
be the favorite song in all popular movements in France. 

Marseilles, (mar-satis’,) the chief seaport of France, 
cap. of the dept. of Bonches-du-Rhone, on the E. side 
of a bay of the Gulf of Lyons, 30 m. Toulon, 
and 420 S. E. of Paris; Lat. 43° 177 N 22 27 k. 
It is situated in the centre of a plain about 7 m. brond, 
bounded by lofty hills extending in the form of a cres- 
cent until each extremity reaches the sea. The city is 
divided into the Old and New Town ; the former, on the 
N. side of the harbor, is poorly built; the latter, sitnate on 
the S. and E. is on the modern style, with regular streets 
and fine squares, Of these, Long Champs is espe! 
handsome. A. has numerous public buildings, the princi- 
pal of which are the Cathedral and the Hotel-de-Ville. 
It contains also several literary and acientific institu- 
tions, the most worthy of mention beiug the Imperial 
College. formerly a Bernardine convent, the Imperial 8o- 
ciety of Science, Literature, and Art, (a gallery of p: 
ings comprising works hy Carracci, Salvator Rosa, R 
bens, Vandyk. and other eminent artists.) the Observa- 
tory, and the public library of over 50.000 vols., besides 
1,030 MSS. . has two harbors. The first, known as 
the Firur Port. is a fine basin of over 70 acres, stretch- 
ing nbont 1,000 yards from W. to E into the centre of 
the city, and capable of accommodating 1,200 verscla, 
The entrance, which does not exceed 100 yards in width, 
is defended by 2 forte, the tower of St. John on the N., 
and the fort of St. Nicholas on the S. The 2d harbor, 
constructed in 1855, is called the DPort-de-la-Joliette, 
formed by a break-water 1.224 yards long, thrown ont 
into the sea, running parallel to the shore. Among the 
docks, the most notable are the Bassin du Lazaret, the 
Bassin d'Arenc, and the Bassin Napoléon. The trade 
of M. is very extensive, and is rapidly increasing. The 
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city is the grand emporium of the S. of France, and the 
centre of the most of her commerce with countries bor- 
dering on the Mediterrancan, The exports consist prin- 
ipally of silk stuffs, woollens and linens, wines, bran- 
, and liqueurs, madder, oil, verdigris, perfumery, 
stationery, gloves, and all kinds of colonial products. 
The principal imports ure sugar, coffee, corn, cotton, 
coal, timber, Ac. It hus also an extensive trade with 
Holland, England, the Baltic, the U. States, and W. In- 
dies. Manuf. The most important are soup, coral ur- 
ticles, silk stuffs, woollens, cottons, linens, hats, leather, 
sail-cloth, china, alum, sulphur, vitriol, salt, &c. There 
are, besides, refineries for sugar, and manufactures of 
vinegar and liquors. Another branch of industry is the 
pickling and preparing for exportation of capers, olives, 
and other fruits, as well as large quantities of fish. It 
has also a great variety of trades counected with the 
h ing and fitting out of ships. — Popwation in 1876, 
318,568. — M. is one of the most uncient towns of France, 
having been founded by a colony Irom Phoceæ, a city 
of Tonia, about 600 B. c. The inhabitants distinguished 


tsclves by their skill as seamen, and the extent of 


allies of Rome; but espousing the party of Pompey, 
their city was besieged, and after an obstinate resist- 
ance, taken by Cesar. After the fall of the Roman em- 
pire, M. underwent many vicissitudes. 
united to the crown of France in 
Middle Ages, M. rivalled Venice and Genoa in the trade 
with the Levant. In 1720 it suffered dreadfully from 
the pligue, which carried off about 40.000 inhabitants. 
Since INW the commerce and industry of M. has vastly 
increased, and it is now an importaut and flourishingz 


city. 

Marseilles, (mar-sailz’,) in Indiana, a post-village of 
La Salle co., ult. 76 m. W. S. W. of Chicago. 

Marseilles, in Okin, a post-villaze and township of 
Wyandot co., abt, 60 m. N. N. W. of Columbus; pop. of 
township abt. 1,200, 

Marsh, n. A. S. mersc; Fr. marais. See Mon ves]. A 
Morass; u t of low land usually or occasionally in- 
undated with water, or generily very wet or miry. 

Marsh, Gron PERKINS. See p, 1725. 

Marsh, OtnNten CHARLES, an American archeologist, B. 
Ii at Lockport, NJ. V.: grdna at Yale in 1860. 
Returned from abou in 186% to fill the chair of Pale- 
ontology at Yale College. lu 1870, he returned fr: 
the first of the Yale Scientifie Expeditions, richly laden 
with fossil treasures; over one hundred species of ex- 
tinet vertebrates, new to science, were discovered 
Among the most interesting of Mes discoveries are a 
new mammal ( Qryolestes) a new order of reptilia (e 
srurve), aud many new aud gigantic dinoswurs, all from 
the Jurassic of the Rocky Mountains, and the first found 
in this formation in this country. From the cretuceous, 
of Kansas he obtained the first American /Meredactyles, 
and a new sub-class of birds with teeth ( Odentornithes), 
and many new reptiles. From the eocene tertiary of 
the Rocky Mountains, he discovered the first monkeys, 
bats, and marsupials found in this country, two new or- 
ders of mammals, and host of strange forms, all widely 
difering from anything now living. The collection is 
new in the museum of Yale College. M. was President 
of the Am Asso. for the Ad. of Science, and succeeded 
Prot. Henry as Pres. of the National Acad. of Rei., and 
in IS7S received the Bigsby medal from the Geological 
8o. of London tor his imp it discoveries in paleon- 
tology. Prof Mois a firm iever in evolution, and a 

srolific contributor to most of the scientific journals. 

arsh, James, an American philosopher aud author, B. 
at Hartford, Vt. in 1794. Entering Dartmouth Coll, 
in 1813, he graduated there four years later, und after 
Vurions vicissitudes he was appointed, in 1826, presi- 
dent of the University of Vermont, where he efected 
important scholastic reforms, D. 1842. His chief works 
are a preliminary essay to the first American edition of 

iglish poet and philosopher Coleridge; a volume 

ections from the Old English divines, and a trans- 
lation of Herders Spirit of Hebrew Poetry. 

Marshal, n. Fr. maréchal; L. Lat. marschalcus, 

Ger. mar:chull; O. Ger. marach, a horse, 
and schalk, servant.) Originally, a servant or official 
who had charge of horses. 

—The chief officer of arms who regulates combats in the 
lists, or tilt-yy 

For marshal by, as kingly rights require.“ — Dryden, 


—A herald; a harbinger; u pursuivant; one who goes be- 
fore n prince to announce his coming, aud provide en- 
tertaininent. 

“ Her face... marshal to lodge the love of her in his mind.” 
Sidney. 

—One who regulates the ceremonial of rank and order at 
a feast, or any other assembly, or conducts the order of 
precedence, procession, &c. 

A jolly yeoman marshal of the hall.“ — Faerie Queene. 

(Mil) In France, England, &c., the highest rank of 
military officer; as, a marshal of France, a field-mar- 
shal. 

(Amer. Lam.) An officer of the United States, whose 
duty is to execute the process of the conrts of the U. 
States. His duties within the district for which he is 
appointed are very similar to those of a sheriff. Bourier. 

r. „% To arrange in order and regularity: to set in 
proper rank or style of precedence; to place in suit- 
able form; as, to marshal a procession, — To lend, as a 
harbinger; to conduct the way of. 

„Thou marshallcst me the way that I was going.” - aks. 

Mar’shall, Jonx, an American statesman and jurist, 
B. in Fauquier co, Va., in 1 His father was a man 


MARS 


MARS 


of intelligence, and early perceived the talents of John; Marshalls Point, in Maine, a promontory and light- 


but, owing to a want of means, was able to give him only | 


a limited education, first under the care of a clergyman 
at a distance from home, and at the end of a year, under 
another clergyman from Seotland, then an inmate of 
his tather's house, M. enrly took part in the military 
service of the Revolutionary War, beginning with the 
action of the Virginia militia at the Great Bridge, under 
Lord Dunmore. He was promoted to the rank of cap- 
tain in 1777, and was present at the battles of Brandy- 
wine, Germantown, and Monmouth, continuing with 
his company ull the expiration of its term of serv 
In the midst of these affairs, he obtained his first kno 
edge of law, and was admitted to the bur in 1780, but 
returned to the army to assist in repelling the invasion 
of Arnold, He made rapid progress in the legal profes- 
sion, and in 1752 was elected to the legislature of his 
Stute, where he continued until 1796. He was a mem- 
ber of the Virginia Convention in 1788, when that body 
ratified the Constitution of the United States. In 1799 
he was sent as nonister to France, in company with 
Pinckney aud Gerry, but was unsuccessful in his nego- 
tiations with the French Directory. On bis return to 
America, in 1740, be was elected to Congress, where he 
displayed remarkable ability, particularly in his spe 
on the Robbins case, in vindication of the povernt 
He appointed to the chiefjusticeship of the Supreme 
Court ot the U, States in 1801, in which he displayed 
great legal ability by his decisions. IIe p. at Philadel- 
phia, in 1835. 

Mar’shall, in Alabama, a N. E. co,; area, abt. 677 sq. 
m. Rivers. Tennessee and Paint Rock rivers. Surface, 
mountainous; soil, generally tertile. Cap. Warrenton. 
Pop. (1880) 14.585. 

—A village of Marshall co. 

Marshall. in //limoix, a N. central co.; area, abt. 445 
sq.m. Rivers. Illinois River, Sand and Crow creeks. 
Surface, nearly level; soil, fertile. Cup. Lacon. Pop. 
in 1880, 15,036. 

—A post-village and township, cap. of Clurke co., abt. 130 
m. E. S. E. of Springfield. 

Marshall, in J. a N. co.; area, abt. 440 sq. m. 
Rivers. Yellow and Tippecanoe rivers, Surface, level; 
soil, in some parts fertile. Cap. Plymouth. J’op. in 1880, 
23,416. 

—A township of Lawrence co.; pop. abt. 1,300. 

Mar'shall, in %% 4, a central ch.: area, abt. 576 sq.m. 
Rivers. Iowa River, Timber Creek, and some smaller 
streams, Surfuce, generally level; soil, fertile. Cap. 
Marshalltown, 

A township of Louisa co. 

—A post-vill. of Henry co., abt. 40 m. S. W. of Muscatine. 

—A township of Marshall co. 

—A township of Taylor co. 

Mnr'shall. in Kansas, a N. E. co., adjoining Nebraska; 
area, abt 900 sq. m. Rivers. Big Blue and Little Blue 
rivers, Vermilion and several other small creeks. Sur- 
Juce, diversified; soil, very fertile. Cup. Marysville. 
Top. (1880) 16,1 


Marshall, in Kentucky, a W. co., bordering on Tlinois ; 
arra, abt, $50 sq. in. Tiers. Tennessee and Clarke's 
rivers. Surface, moderately hilly; soil, tertile, Cup. 
Benton. 


—A post-office of Bath co, 

Marsha in Michigan, a post-town, cap. of Calhoun 
co., abt. 43 in. S. W. of Lansing. II is finely situated on 
the Kalamazoo River, and contains extensive manufac- 
tories. 

Marshall, in Mississippi, a N. co., adjoining Tennessee; 
area, abt. S60 sq.m. Rivers. Tallabatchie, Tidpah, and 
Coldwater rivers. Surface, agreeably diversified; soil, 
fertile. Cap. Holly Springs. Pop. abt. 30,000. 

Marshall, in Missouri, a township of Platte co.; pop. 
abt. 2450, 

—A post-village, cap. of Saline co., abt. 30 m. W. N. W. of 
Booneville; pop. abt. 500. 

Marshall, iu N. Curolina, a post-village, cap. of Madi- 
son co abt. 280 m. W. of Raleigh. 

Marshall, in New York, a post-township of Oneida co.; 
pop. abt. 8800, 

Marshall, iu Orio, a post-village and township of High- 
land co., abt. 63 m. E. of Cincinnati; pop. of township 
abt. 1,500, 

Marshall, in Tennessee, a S. central co ; area, abt. 350 
sq.m. divers, Duck River, and several smaller streams, 
Surface, undulating und hilly; soil, generally fertile. 

. Lewisburg. 

in Laus, a post-village, cap. of Harrison co., 

N. by E. of Galveston. 

Marshall, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Dane co., abt. 
20 m. E. by N. of Madison, 

—A township of Richland co.; pop. abt. 900. 

Marshall, in W. Virginia, a N. co., adjoining Pennsyl- 

on the E, and Ohio on the W.; area, 230 sq. m. 

Ohio River, Fishing and Grave creeks. Surface, 
diversified; soil, fertile, Min. Coal in abundance. Cap. 
Moundsville. 

—A post-village, cap. of Clay co., abt. 35 m. E. N. E. of 
Charleston, 

Mar'shaller, n. One who marshals, or disposes in 
due order. (k.) 

“Dryden was the best marshaller of English words.” — Trapp. 

Marshalling, n. Act of arranging in proper rank 
or order, 

(Her,) The arrangement and distribution of several 
coats of arms, belonging to distinct families, in the same 
escutcheon or shield, together with their ornaments, 
parts, and appurtenances, so as to denote the several 
marriages and alliances of the families. 


abt, 250 in 


Marshalling of assets. (Law,) Disposition of assets 
in proper order of administration. 
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house, at the E. entrance of Hering Gut, on the coast 

of Lincoln co. It exhibits a fixed light 30 feet above 

| sea-level, Lat. 43° 50’ N., Lon. 689 Y 30” W. 

Marshallsville. in Ge7gia, a post-village of Macon 

| co., abt. 70 m SW. of Milledgeville. 

Mar'shalisville, in Ohio, a post-village of Wayne 

co., abt. 100 m. N. E of Columbus 

Marshallton. in Pennusylrunia, a post-village of 
Chester co., abt. 30 m. W. of Philadelphia. 

Mar’shalltown, in Jowa, a post-town, cap. of Mar. 
shall co., abt. 69 m. W. of Cedar Rapids; pop. (1880) 6,500. 

|Mar’shallville, or CUMBERLAND Works, in New Jer- 

sey, a village of Cumberland co. 

Mar shalsea, n. A prison formerly existing in Lon- 

| don, Eng., belonging to the marshal of the royal house- 

| uld. 

Court of Marshalsea, a judicial court formerly held 
before the Lord Steward and Marshal of the Household 
to the English monarchs, to decide differences among 
the domestics of the palace. 

Mar’shalship, n. Rank, office, or vocation of a mar- 
shal, 

Mar’sham, or Marsnan, in Minnesola, a township of 
Dakota co.; pop. abt. 400. 

| Marsh bog, in New Jersry, a village of Monmouth co., 

abt. 10 m. S. E. of Freehold. 

‘Marsh Creek, in Pennsylvania, enters the Monocacy 
River from Adams co. 

Marsh-el'der, n. (Bot.) See Iva. 

Marshfield, in /ndiana, a village of Scott co., abt. 31 
m. N. of Jeffersonville. 

—A post-village of Warren co., about 33 m. 8.W. of La 
Fayette. 

Marshfield, in wa, a village of Jones co., about 38 
m. S. S. W. of Dubuque. 

Marsh ‘field, in Mine, a township of Washington co.; 
pop. abt. 328. 

Marsh field, in Massachusetts, post- village and town- 
ship of Plymonth co., on Massachusetts Bay, abt. 28 m. 
8 E. by S. of Boston: pop. of township abt. 2,000, 

Marsh field, in Missouri, a post-village, cap. of Web- 
ster co., abt. 30 m. N. E. of Springfield; pop. abt. 600. 

Marsh ‘field, in Okio, a post-village of Athens co, abt. 
7 m. M. of Athens. 

Marsh'ſield. in Vermont, a post-village and township 
of Washington co., about 11 m. E. N. E. of Montpelier; 
pop. ot township abt. 1,400, 

Marsh field, in Wisconsin, a township of Fond du Lac 
co.; pop. abt. 1,500, 

Marsh’-gas, Fini-pAMp, LIGHT CARRURETTED HYDROGEN, 
Hypripe oF METHYL, n. (Chem.) A hydrocarbon which 
is fonnd in nature, being produced wherever vegetable 
matter is undergoing decomposition in the presence of 
moisture. The bubbles rising from stagnant pools, 
when collected and examined, are found to contain 
marsh-gas mixed with carbonic acid; and there is rea- 
son to believe that these two gases represent the princi- 
pal torms in which the hydrogen and oxygen respec- 
tively were separated from wood during the process of 
its conversion into coal. This wonld account for the 
constant presence of this gus in the coal-formations, 


Fig. 1717. — PREPARATION OF MARSH-GAB. 


where it is usually termed fire-damp, It is occasionally 
tound pent up under pressure between the layers of 
coal; and the pores of the latter are sometimes so full 
of it that it may be seen rising in bubbles when the 
freshly hewn coal is thrown into water. Perhaps a 
similar origin is to be ascribed to the liquid hydrocar- 
bons chemically similar to marsh-gas, which are found so 
abundantly in Pennsylvania and Canada, and are known 
by the general name of petroleum. Marsh-gas is obtained 
artificially by the following process:--500 grains of 
dried acetate of soda are finely powdered and mixed in 
a mortar, with 200 grains of solid hydrate of potash, and 
300 grains of powdered quick-lime — or with 500 grains 
of the mixture of hydrate of lime and hydrate of soda, 
which is sold as sodi-lime, The mixture is hentel ina 
Florence flask, or better, a copper tube, for the alkali cor- 
Todes the glass, and the gas collected over water, (Fig. 
1717.) The M-. will be iy recognized by its burning 
| witha pale uminating fume, far inferior in brilliancy 
to those of oleflant gas and acetylene, but unattended 
with smoke. The properties of this gas deserve a care- 
ful study, on account of the frequent fy explosions to 
which it gives rise in coal-inines. where it is often found 
accumulated under pressure, and discharging itself with 
considerable force from the fissures or blowers made in 
hewing the coal. Marsh-gas has no characteristic smell 
like coal-gas, and the miner thence receives no timely 


MART MART 1593 


To cause to become 
jon. 


MARS 


warning of its presence; it is much lighter than air] birth of their young, which, in most instances, 
0-596), and therefore very readily diffuses itself | ceived into a peculiar pouch on the abdomen 
the air of the mine, W th which it forms an ex- mother, where they are nourished ti rtialis, pertaining to 
eighteenth acquired a degree of development correspond 4 efinite legal meane 
i the ordinary, 


of the volume . The gas issuing fi 

blower will burn quietly on the application of a light, r the trial 

gas is not explosive unless mixed with nority 

olume of the gas is burnt in an 

of a great deal of 

explosion 

The most violent 

explosion takes place when one volume of marsh-gas is 

mixed with two volumes of Oxygen, since this quantity 4 mary Wax. 

is exactly sufficient to effect the complete combustion 8 Mar'tially, adv. 
manner. 


of the carbon und hydrogen of the gas, und therefore to , 
evolve the greatest amount of heat. The calculat y Mar'tialness, ^- Btate or quality of being martial or 
pressure exerted by the exploding mixture of marsh- 757 warlike. 
s nand oxygen amounts te 37 atmospheres, or 555 Lhe. ji Mar'tick, in Pennsylvania, a township of Lancaster co.; 
npon the aquare inch. Fortunately, marsh gas requires i pop. about 2,200. 

i i Martickvi le, in Pennsylvania, u post-village of Lan- 


caster CO, about 8 m. 8. of Lancaster. 
= a Martigues, | Les,) (mar- tech ) a town of France, dept. 
ss Bouches-du-Rhône, ‘on an island in thechannel between 
the lagoon of Berre and the Mediterranean, 18 m. W. N. W. 
after| of Marseilles. Pop. 9,000. 
cceeded Theodore in 649, bmt was 
ror, and banished, after suffering 
the Sarmatian Chersonese, where 


great indigu 
he died in 655, being afterwards numbered, for bis suf- 


ferings, among the saints. 

MARTIN II. succeeded John in 882, but died within 18 
months of his election. 

Martin III. ascended the papal chair on the death of 


a much higher temperatore to inflame it than most 
other inflammable gases; thus a solid body at au ordi- 
pary red heat dues not kindle the gas, contact with 1 
flame, or with a body heated to whiteness, being required a 

` y Fig. 1718. — SKELETON OF KANGAROO. 


to ignite it. Form. Cally. 
Marsh-har'rier, ”- (Zoiil.) See Circus. in which other mammals are born. The young, 
Mars Hill, in Maine, un isolated emineuce near the E.“ they are able to walk, also resort to the pouch of the 
boundary of Aroostook co. It terminates ju two peaks,| mother for safety in times of danger. With the excep- 
one 1.506 feet, and the other 1.303 teet above the level tion of the Opossum family, oF DIDELPHIDÆ, (4. v., 
of St. John’s River. t found in America, the Marsupials ure all confines 
A post-village and township of Aroostook co., abt. 135 to Australia ane jedintely adjacent = and it 
m. N N. K. of Bangor. immmals of Australia, 
Marsh Island, in Louisiana, aN island and light-| over a hundred species O e known, belong t. 
house at the entrance to Vermilion Bay. It exhibits a this order. The great typ r is the KANGA- 
Stephen IX.. in 913, and died three years after. 


revolving light 0 feet high. ROO, J. v. 
Marsh’iness. n. State of being marshy or swampy: Marsu’piate, a. Relating or pertaining to the mar- Martin IV., (Nicolas de la Brie, ) u Freuchman. succeeded 
Nicholas III. in 1281. Having been, from the time of 


Marsh’-mallow, n. (Bot.) Althea opicinalis. Sce  supials. 
Mar’supite,”. [From Lat. marsupium.] (Pal) One his election, 4 devoted adherent of Charles of Anjon, he 
rted that monarch with all his influence, and even 


ALTHEA. 
Marsh'-mar'igold, n. (Bat. See CALTHA. of a genus of fossil echinoderms, shaped like a purse. suppo 
Marsh’-rosemary> n. (Bot.) See STATICE. Mantell.) VY the spiritual censures which he had at his command, 
Marsh-samphire, n. Catz The Sult-wort. See | Marsu’pium, Marsu'pion, n. [Lat. and Gr., in his effort to maintain French domination in Sicily; 
purse. ] ond.) The pouch in which marsupian animals and it is to his use of the censures of the Chureh in that 
canse that many Catholic historians ascribe the decline 


ee ARSENIC. convey their callow brood. r i 
A muscle in the eye of hawks, which enables them to and ultimate extinction of the authority in temporals 
which the Papacy had exercised under the distinguish 


Marsh's Apparatus, n. (Chem.) $ 

Marsh -trefoil, n. (Bot) The Menyanthes trifoliata. 

See MENYANTHES- flatten the cornea, so us to see tow great distance. 

Marsh’y, 4- Boggy; Wet; fenny ; swampy; resembling Brewer. pontiſſs who preceded him. It is in his time that 

a marsh or MOTASS : us, marshy ground. — Belonging to ( Med.) A sac or bag with which any part is fomented. lace the memorable tragedy known as Vêpres Siciliennes. 

marshes; produced in marshes ; #5) marshy weeds. Marsyas, i mar'se-ŭs.) à celebrated piper of Celænæ, in . 1285. 

Marsh'y Hope, * small river, rising in Kent co., Phrygia. He was so skilful in playing on the flute, that MARTIN V.,( Oita Colonna,) Was elected after the abdication 
Delaware, and, flowing S. W. into Maryland, joins the] he was generally deemed the inventor of it. Marsyas| ©! Gregory XII. and the deposition of John XXIII. and 
Nanticoke from Dorchester co. was enamored of Cybele, aud he travelled with her as Benedict XIII., his election finally extinguishing the 

Mar'si, or Mar’sians, u. pl. (Anc. Hist.) A nation] far as Nysa, where he had the imprudence to challenge great Western Schism. M. presided at the last sessions 
of central Italy, first mentioned in Roman history, B. C. Apollo ton trial of his skill as a musician. ne god ac- of the Council of Constance, and the Fathers having 
340, at which time they were on friendly terms with| cepted the challenge; aud it was mutually agreed that separated without discussing the questions of reform. at 
the Romans, against whom they leagued with the Sam- he who was defeated should be flayed alive by the con- that period earnestly called for in the Church, M. under- 
nites, B. C. 308. They concluded a treaty with the} queror. Each exerted bis utmost skill, and the victory. took to call a new council for the purpose- The coun- 
Romans 304 b. . but nguin took up arms B C. 301, when. with much difficulty, was adjudged to Apollo. The god,| cil was summoned accordingly, after several years, to 
having been defeated, they were compell meet at Siena, und ultimately assembled at Basel in 


is e, and flayed him 
zace by the cession of part of their territory. hey alive. 


ed to purchase upon this, tied his antagonist to a tre 


Marsyas is often represented on monuments as 
became faithful allies of Kome, and were among the tied, his hands behind his back, to a tree, while Apollo Mar'tin, 
first to offer volunteers to the fleet and army of Scipio, stands before him with his lyre iu his hands. At Celeng, Quentin, 1810, 

205. In the Social, sometimes called the Marsic the skin of Marsyas was shown to travellers for some an Histoire de „ whose third edition, greatly en- 
war, B. c. 91, they took a prominent part, and gained time. It was suspended in the public place, in the form 
several victories over the Romans; but, in the next al u. bladder or a football. plete work ever published on French history. Several 
campaign, B. C. So, after repeated defeats. they were Mart, n. (An abbreviation of market, q. v] A market; parts of his great work have been honored with pecu- 
compelled to sue for peace. rue Marsi receiv ed thefull| u place of public salo or traffic: an emporium. liar distinction, Henri M. having received the first Go- 
rights of Roman citizens, and from that time ceased to Martaban’, a ze of the Academy of Inscriptions for the volume 
exist as a separate nation. ban, on the San-luen, near its mouth, 10 miles N. W. o devoted to religious wars, and the first Gobert prize from 


town of British Burmah, prov- of Marta- bert pri 
Marsi’co Nuovo, „ town of Italy, prov. of Naples, Moulmein, and 92 E. S. E. of Rangoon; Lat. 16° 2s' N. the French Academy, for the period of his bistory relat- 


18 m. S. of Potenza: pop. 7. 500. In 1857 M. was nearly | Lon. 970 80 E. Pop- 6.000. ing to the reign of Louis i 
destroyed by an earthquake. Mar'tagen, u. (Bot.) Tue Turk's Cap (Lilium mar- Martin, Jony, an English painter, B. in Northumber- 
Marsilea’cer. n. pl. ( Bot.) ‘The Pepper-wort family,| tagen). land. 1789. He evinced in early life 80 sincere a desire 
a small order of plants, alliance Lycopod: les. DIAG. Martel, Caries. See CHARLES MARTEL. to become an artist, that he was apprenticed to a coach- 
Many-celled radical spore-cases, and the reproductive Mar'tel-de-fer’, n. [Fr., iron hammer.) An instru-| maker for the purpose of studying berald-painting + but 
boilies of two different kinds. — They consist of aquatic ment, being it combination of hammer and pick, used] after a short time he Mus, placed with Bonifaccio Musso, 
herbs with small floating or creeping stems. They are by troopers, in former times, to break and pull armor in] a" enamel-painter. He went with his master to Lon- 
widely distributed, but are most abundant in temperate pieces. don in 1806, and obtained employment in the firm of 
regions. There are + genera aud about 20 species. Their | M rtell’, in Wisconsin, & post-township of Pierce co. Mr. C. Muss, and by great jndustry and perseverance 
op. abt 5: goon gained that knowledge of perspective and architec- 
i him in after-life. In 1812 


properties ure unimportant. ” 

Marston, in Wisconsin, ® township of Sauk co.; prp- Marten, n. (A. 8. mearth; Ger. marder; Fr. marte;| ture. which was 80 valuable to 

abt. 700. Lat. martis.] (Zodl.) See MUSTELA. he painted a large picture, ‘Sadak in Search of the Waters 
of Oblirion, which obtained a place in the Royal Acad- 


Mars’‘ton Moor. (Eng. Hist.) A plain in Yorkshire, Mar’-text, n. A blundering preacher. 

where a decisive battle was fought between the Royalists Martha. (Seript-) The sister of Lazarus A! 

under Prince Rupert, and the Parliamentary army Un- Bethany. (See John xi. 5, 20-28, xii. 11; Luke x. 38-42.) popular ar 

der Lord Fairfax and Oliver Cromwell, July 2, 1644. Martha Furnace, in Pennsylvania, u post-village of striking works; among the most attractive of these 

It commenced about 7 o'clock in the evening, and the| of Centre coy abt. 100 m. W. N. W. of Harrisburg. pictures are: Belshazzar s Feast, The Seventh Plague, 

left wing of the King's army totally routed the right Mar'tha's. or MARTHA'S FURNACE, in Illinois, u village The Tull of Nineveh. The Eve of the Deluge, and the De- 
struction of Herculaneum. 


wing of the Parliamentarians ; but Cromwell with his of Hardin co. . 1854. 
V in Massachusetts, an island Martin. (St.) was the son of heathen parents, and n. 


“ Ironsides ” managed to defeat the king's right wing. Mar'tha’s ine’yard, 
After a severe struggle, victory declared in favor of the| in the Atlantic Ocean, off the S. coast, separated from abont 316, in Hungary. After embracing the Christian 
3 rise in ecclesiastical preferments was rapid, 


Parliamentarians, the Royalists losing all their artillery, the mainland by Vineyard Sound; area, abt. 120 sq. m. faith, hi 
being in 374 elected bishop of Tours; through this and 


ammunition, and bastle. Tt comprises n part of Duke's co. (J. v.) 

Hiarsu’pial, MARSUPIALIAN, MUARSUPIAN, a. (r., from Mar'thasville, in Missouri, a post-village of Warren other dignities, he preserved the same simplicity of the 

i d by N. of Jefferson City. monk, in manners AS well us dress. He was the founder 
from Mars, of the monastery of Murmoutier; und is considered. from 


Gr. marsupion, & purse.] (Zoil.) Possessing A pouch for) b. abt. 65 m. E. 
f callow young, a8 the Mursupiula. — Martial, (mă shal,) a. [Fr.; Lat. martialis, 
i hie special labors in that direction, as the apostle of the 


the carrying © 
Martis. Military ; pertaining or belonging to war; 
Gauls. He is algo reputed to be the author of a Confes- 


nd Mary, at} emy Exhibition, and 
p tist of his country. He produced a number 


Belonging to the marsupiala. 

n. (Zoöl.) One of the MARSUPIALIA, g. v. adapted for war; as, u martial appearance or display, 

Marsupialia. or Nane rial, , er df ied) n. pl. martial preparations. —Warlike: brave; valorous: full sion of Faith in the doctrine of the Trinity. Many mir- 
acles are attributed to him. D. 397, or 


spirit or ardor; given to war: us, A martial „ 
it of war; be Martin, THEODORE. an English poet and critic, B. in 
1846 he established himself at 


(Zool) An order of mammalia, which differ altogether of military 


from others, both by their organization and by the nation. — Partaking of the nature or spir 
as, martial law. a court- Edinburgh, 1816. In 


different varieties of nourishment which they consume. longing to an army or navy; 
As n necessary consequence to these peculiarities, we martial. — Having reference to iron, called Mars by the London in legal practice, and speedily made a figure in 
the literary world, as one of the authors (in conjunction 
Bon Gaultier 


find their structure altered accordingly, and we find old alchemists. 

among them the organs of progression, prehension, and Martial, (Marcus VALERIUS MARTIALIS.) 4 Latin epi- with Prof. Aytoun, 4. v.) of the famous 
digestion 80 adapted to their various wants and habits, grammatist, p, about 40 A. P. in the present Aragon in Ballads, and by his splendid translations into English 
that we may trace in them some of the prominent char-| Spain. is poems, which consist of some 1.500 pieces, verse of the poems, 

acteristics of the carnivorous insectivorons, herbivorous, are interesting for their allusions to the persons and Ochlenschläger. M? f the Odes of Horace, 
and rodent forms of other mammalia. Scaliger chris- manners of the times, but abound with iudelicacies. In| with notes, Appeare 
tened the first species of marsupialia brought under the the Delphine edition of 1680, these were omitted from published in the U. States: his translati 


notice of 200logists, VY the name A nimalia crumenala ; the body of the work and published all together at the| in 1861. His fine renderings into English verse of Dante's 
y M. Rome when about 20 years of age, and Vita N e, and Göthe's Faust, were given to the world 


that is, in other words, purse-bearing animals. The end. df. went to 
leading feature in these mammals is the premature obtained the favor of Domitian, in 1862. Mr. M. is married to Miss Helen Fuucit, the 


E * 
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editing of Queen Victoria's Journal of Life in the High- 
lands (1872 d The Life of the Prince Consort (1874-5). 
Mar’tin, n. Fr. martinet.] (Zoll.) A genus of birds 
of the Swallow family. The best known of the Ameri- 
can species is the burple-martiu. rogne purpureu, the 
largest of the swallows. It arrives in February at New 
Orleans, and in Boston towards the end of April. The 
color of the male is a rich deep purplish-blue, with 
the wings and tale brownish-blick; the female is of a 
more dusky appearance, and bas the under surface of 
the body varied with yellowish stains. The Purple- 
martin feeds on the larger-winged insects, as wasps, 
bees, &c. Their flight is graceful, easy, and swift; they 
are expert in catching their insect prey, in bathing and 
drinking while on the wing, and in performing aérial 
evolutions to the annoyance of their bird enemies; they 
are very bold, and hesitate not to attack crows aud 
hawks, which, from their superior powers of flight. they 
drive away ; even the fierce little king-bird (sometimes 
called field martin), with similar fighting propensities, 
has to yield to the strong and swift martin, They perch 
easily upon trees, and, notwithstanding the shortness of 
their legs, walk well upon the ground. It builds its 
nest of sticks and grass about 10 days atter its arrival, and 
lays from 4 to 6 eggs. Audubon the naturalist observes 
of this bird, with regard to the estimation in which it is 
held: “ I had a large and commodious box built and fixed 
on a pole for the reception of the martins, in an inclosure 
near my house, where, for some years, several pairs had 


celebrated tragedienne. His latest work has been 25 


Fig. 17 19.— THE PURPLE MARTIN, 
reared their young. The erection of such houses is a 


general practice, the Purple-martin being considered as 
a privileged pilgrim, and the harbinger of spring.” 
Martin, in Indiana, S. W. co: area, abt. 340 sq.m. 
Rivers, East Fork of White River, Lick, and other 
creeks. Surfuce, hilly; suil, tertile. Min. Coal and iron. 
Cup. Dover Hill. 
Mar'tin. in Michigan, a post-township of Allegan co.; 


1 abt. 1,300. 

t r' in. in Minnesota. a S. co., adjoining Iowa; area, 
abt. 720 sy. m. Rivers Chanyuska River, und some 
smaller strenma, affluents of the Blue Earth River, be- 
sides several lukes. Surface, luvel; soil, fertile. Cap. 
Fairmount. 

Mar'tin. in N. Carolina, an E co.; area, abt. 430 sq 
m. Rivers. Roanoke and Tar rivers, besides several 
amaller streams. Surface, level; soil, in some parts 
fertile, Cap. Williamston, 

Mar'tindale Creek, in Jnd:ana, enters Whitewater 
River from Wayne co, 

Mar'tindale Depot, in New York.a post-village of 
Columbia co., abt. 35 m. S by E of Albany. 

Martinean, (mdr-+tin-d’,.) HARRIET, an English anthor 
and political economist, n. 1802, and descended from an 
old Hugnenot family. Miss M. early entered npon a lit- 
erary career, and has been a most prolific and popular 
writer, Besides a number of educational and devotional 
works of smaller pretensions, Miss M. is the anthor of 
Traditions of Palestine (1831); Wustrations af Taxation, 
and Mor Laws and Piupers (1832); Society in America 
(1834); Retrospect of Western Travel (1838); Deerbronk, 
a novel (1839); and The Hour and the Man (1840); For- 
est and Game-law Tules (1844); Eastern Life, Past and 
Present (1848); The Laws of Man's Nature and Devel- 
opment (1851); a condensed version of Comte's Positire 
Philosophy (1853). History af England during the 
Thirty Years’ Prace ; British India; Health, Husbandry. 
and Handicraft, &c., form her principal later works. 
In 186) appeared from her pen Biographical Sketches, 
being her reminiscences of some of the most distin- 
guished characters of the last half-century. D. 1876. 

Martinet, n. [Fr.] A precise, pnnetilions, or strict 

isciplinarian ; — said to be so called from n Colonel Mar- 

t. of the army of Louis XIV. of France. who was 
notorions for his rigorous conduct, and who invented a 
peculiar whip, called by his name, for the purpose of 
military punishment. 

Martinet. Mart’net, n. [Fr. martinet.) (Nont.) 
A small line fastened to the leech of a ship's sail, to 
bring that part of the leech lying next to the yard-arm | 
close to the yard, preparatory to the sail being furled. 

Mar'tinetism, „. Stringent applirntion of discipline. 

Martinet’ta, in Wisconsin, a township of Brown co.; 


. 243. 

Martinez, (mar. ter nes, in California, a town, cap. of 
Contra Costa co., abt. 25 m. N. E. of San Francisco co.; 
pop. abt. 500. 

Martinez de la Ro’sa, Francisco, a Spanish states- 
man, diplomatist, and man of letters, B. in Granada, 1789. 
After tuking an active part in the Peninsular struggle 
agaiust Napoleon, he went to England to study the prin- 
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ciples of constitutional government, and on his return 
in 1813 became a member of the Cortes. After the 
restoration of Ferdinand, in the following year, M. was 
imprisoned for 6 years on account of his liberal opin- 
ious. The revolution of 1820 setting him at liberty, he 
became Secretary of State, nud after the downfall of the 
Constitution through French interference, retired to 
Paris, and there engaged in literary pursuits. After the 
French revolution of 1830, M. returned to Spain, and 
became premier, when he established a new constitu- 
tion, the famous estaluto real. lu 1840 he went as am- 
bassador to Paris, and in 1842-3. to Rome. In 1851, re- 
turning home, he was appointed president of the senate, 
and, in 1858, president of the council of state, D. 1862. 
M. was the author of many highly-esteemed novels, 
lyrical pieces. and dramas, the most popular of the 
latter being the Conspiracy of Venice. He ulso wrote a 
review of the French revolutionary period entitled 
Espiritu del Siglo, 10 vols., Madrid, 1835-41. 

Mar'tingale. R n [Fr. martingale; 
Sp. martingala, n martingale, an old kind of breeches.) 
(Muna. A strap or thong fastened to the girth under 
a horse’s belly, aud, at the other end, to the musrole 
passing between the fore-legs. 

(Naut.) (Sometimes called dolphin-striker ) A short 
vertical spar depending from the bowsprit, used fur 
reeving the stays. 

Martini’co, in the West Indies. See MARTINIQUR. 

Martin’‘icus Island, in Maine, au island in the 8. 
part of Penobscot Buy: Lat, 45° 46’ 30” N., Lon. 68° 
49 W. It bears two fixed lights, 40 ft. apart, aud 82 ft. 
above the sea. 

Martinique, (mar- lin- ee.) [Sp. Martinico.] The 
most N. of the Windward group of the Curibbee Islands, 
W. Indies, belonging to France. It is abt, 30 in. S. by 
E. of Dominica, und 20 m. N. of St. Lucia. Lat. (of 
Mount Palee) 14° 48“ N., Lon, 619 10 W. Area, about 
380 sq. m. The surface is much diversified with monn- 
tains and valleys, the latter of which are exceedingly 
fertile, and produce sugar, coffee, cocoa, and cotton, be- 
sides the usual tropical fruits. The island is evidently 
of volcanic origin, there being six extinct craters, while 
the interior is traversed by immense masses of igneous 
rock, which, in some places, are covered with primeval 
forests, and in others rise to great elevations. The 
streams are numerous but small, and are only naviga- 
ble for boats within a few miles of their mouths, There 
are several excellent harbors, the best of which is Port 
Royal, on the S.W. side. The chief town is St. Pierre, 
on the N. W. coast. The administration of M. consists 


| 


Fig. 1720. 
MARTINIQUE DURING THE ENGLISH ATTACK IN 1794. 
of a governor and privy council of 7 members, aided by a 
colonial council of 30 members. It was discovered in 1493 
by the Spaniards, and settled by the French, 1685, the 
aboriginal race becoming eventnally extinct. In 1794 
it was taken by the British; Lut restered to the French 
in 1802. Subsequently, it again fell inte the hands of 
the British (180%), and was again (1814) restored to 
France, Slavery was abolished in 1848. /’op.1876, 161,995. 

Martinmas, n. [Martin and mass.) (Eecl.) The 
feast of St. Martin, held on the 11th November. (Some- 
times written martlemurx.) 

Martino, (mar-tee'no,.) a village of Brazil, abt. 170 m. 
W. of Natal; pap 2.000. 

Mar'tinsburg. in J//inois, a post-village and town- 
ship, cap. of Pike co., abt. 45 m. S. E. of Quincy; pop. 
of township abt. 2.500. 

Martinsburg, in /ndiana, a post-village of Wash- 
ington co., abt. 12 m. S. S. E of Salem. 

Martinsburg, in Missouri, a village of Ripley co, 
abt 100 m. S. E Jefferson City. 

Mar'tinsburg. in New York, n st- village and town- 
ship. cap. of Lewis co.. abt. 130 m. N. W. of Albany; 
pop. of township abt, 4.000. 

Martinsburg, in Olin. a post-village of Knox co., 
abt. 40 m. E. Columbus. 

Mar'tinsburg. in Pennsylvania, a post-²orough of 
Blair co, abt. 112 m. W. of Harrisburg 

—A village of Butler con abt. 18 m. NN. E. of Butler. 

Martinsburg, in W. Virginia, a post-villuge, cap of 
Berkeley co., abt. 100 m. W. of Baltimore, Maryland; | 
pop. abt, 3. 500. 

Martin's Creek, in Pennsylvania, flows into the 
Delaware River from Nor*hampton co, 

—A post-office of Northampton co. 

Mar'tinsville, in //ingis, a post- village of Clarke co., 
abt. 85 m. K. by N. of Vandalia. 
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Mar'tinsville. in Indiana, a post-vill., cap. of Morgan 
co. abt. 31 m. 8.8.W. of Indianapolis; pop. abt. 3,000. 
Mar'tinsville, in New York, a post-village of Niagara 

co.. abt. 15 m. N. of Buffalo. 

Martinsville, in Olio. n village of Belmont co., on 
the Ohio River, abt, 2m above Wheeling, W. Virginia. 
—A post-vill. of Clinton co., abt. 10 m. S. of Wilmington. 
Mar'tinsville, in Pennsylrania, a village of North- 

ampton co., abt. 115 m. E.N.E. of Marrisburg. 

Martinsville, in Virginia, a post-village, cap. of 
Henry co., abt. 207 m. W.S W. of Richmond. 

Mar’tintown, a village of Glengarry co., Upper Can- 
ada, ubt. 75 m. S. W. of Montreal. 

Martin Vas Islands, a cluster of rocky islets in 
the Atlantic Ocean, abt. 940 m. E. N. E of Rio de Janeiro. 

Martirios, (mar-tee’re-oce,) a village of Brazil, abt. 450 
m. N. N. W. of Rio de Janeiro. 

Mart'let. n. [From Fr. murtinet.] 
of house-swallow. 

(Her.) A fanciful bird, shaped like a martin or swal- 
low, but depicted with short tufts of feathers in the 
place of legs. It is the difference or distinction of a 
fourth son. 

Mart’ly, a. Resembling, or belonging to a mart. (x.) 

Mart‘net,n. (Mut.) See Mariner. 

Martos-y - Fuensanta, (mar‘tose-e-foo-ain-san'ta,) 
a town of Spain, prov. of Jaen, 16 m, S. W. of the city 
of Jaen. It is much resorted to for its mineral waters. 
Pop. 12,000. 

le. in New Fork, a post- villuge of Cayuga co., 

m. W. by N. of Albany. 

Murtyn'ia. u. (.) A gen. of plants, ord. Pedalia- 
cee, including the Unicorn Plant, . prebosesd:a, native 
along rivers from Peuusylvania tu Lonisiana; stem 1 to 2 


A martinet, a kind 


Fig. 1721. — MARTYNIA PRODOSCIDEA. 


ft. long: leaves paler beneath; corolla pale, dull-yellow, 
very large, the limb nearly as brond as the leaves, spot- 
ted with brownish-purple. It is a hardy annual plant 
of strong growth, with curions seed-pods, very highly 
prized for pickling. They should be used when tender 
— about half grown. 

Martyr. (mar’tur,) n. [Fr.; Sp. martir; It. martire; 
Gr. martyr ; perhaps akin to Heb. marë, sight. vision; 
from raa, to see.] One who suffers death or persecution 
on account of his religious belief. — One who, for the 
sake of a great cause or ruling principle, makes sacrifice 
of life, estate, or worldly station. 

(Eccl. Hist.) In the early Church, many Christians 
suffered death at the hands of the Romans. bearing wit- 
ness to the truth of Christianity with their blood, Many 
of these underwent, with astonishing fortitude, the most 
cruel tortures, and doubtless in this way contributed 
greatly to the spread of Christianity. Those who snffer 
persecution on account of their faith, but short of death, 
were called confessors. The martyrs were supposed to 
enjoy very peculiar privileges. According to some, they 
passed at once to the full enjoyment of heaven, for which 
others hud to wait till the day of judgment. Martyrdom 
was thought so meritorious that it was called the second 
baptism, or baptism in blood; and in any case in which 
a catechumen was apprehended and slain for the name 
of Christ before he could be admitted into the Church 
by baptism, his martyrdom was deemed sufficient to 
answer all the purposes of that snerament. The day of 
martyrdom, as being held to be the day of the martyrs’ 
entering into eternal life, is called. by the Roman Catho- 
lie Church. netal or birth-day, and as such is celebrated 
with pecnliar honor, and with special religious services. 
Their bodies, clothes, books, and the other objects which 
they had possessed are honored as relics, and their 
tombs are visited for the purpose of asking their inter- 
cession, Stephen, the protomartyr, was stoned in Jern- 
salem (Ass vii. 58-60) in May, 31: Polycarp, the lust of 
the Apostolic Fathers, suffered death in 169. Eusebina, 
who wrote in the beginning of the 4th century, is the 
first writer who gives an account of the early martyrs. 

—v.a. To sacrifice to death for adherence to religions 
faith, or any great cause which one believes to be the 
truth; to martyrize. — To torment; to torture; to per- 
secute, with acute mental or bodily pain. 

“ Martyred with the gout,” — Pope, 

Mar’tyrdom. n. The doom or death of a martyr: the 
suffering of violent death on account of adherence to 
religious faith ; loyalty, or devotion to any great principle 
of truth or belief. 

Martyriza'tion, n. Act of martyring: state of mar- 
tyrdom; torment; torture. 


(Mar'tyrize, v.a. [L. Lat. martyrizare.] To cause to 
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streams are the Pocomoke, * Wye, Chester, and 
Sassairas rivers, The soil of this section is, tor the most, 
highly fertile and alluvial, — The second 
of this State is the Blue division, including all 
that part of M. between the tidewater division on the 
E., and the Mountain or Alleghany division on the W., 
extending entirely through the State from the Pennayl- 
vanin line on the N., to the Potomac separating it from 
Virginia on the S. Commencing at the head of tide-water 
of the streams emptying into Chesapeake Bay, it ex- 
pands into a belt of country to the foot of the 
Alleghanies, becoming known thereby as a slope of the 
Alleghany range. This tract is formed principally of 
— 1 — of gently progressive elevation, with 
fertile v. = nestling between. Through these valle; 
at nearly right angles, a riparian system, finding ita 
many outlets in the Chesapeake, effectually drains the 
basin of the country, besides affording abundant water- 
power for N purposes, The hilly spurs, 
generally parallel with the ocean, culminate first in a 
well-defined crest known as Parr’s Ridge, in the W. part 
of Montgomery, Howard, and in Carroll cos., whence a 
grace slope extends to the Monoeacy River, and meet- 
ng the Monocacy Valley, proceeds W. to the foot of 
Cacoctin Mountain, between which and the South Moun- 
tain lie the beautiful dales known as the Middletown 
and Harlaugh’s valleys. Between the Blue Ridge and 
the foot of the Alleghanies, in the W. part of Washing- 
ton co., is the famous Hagerstown Valley. This section 
embraces the same varieties of soil, improved to an equal 
extent, as the best of the famous wheat-lands of Penn- 
sylvania and N. V. State, with all the advantages of a 
milder climate. It is a region, indisputably, of the high- 
est salubrity. with the best class of soils for the produc- 
tion of all the staple cereals and vegetables, abounding 
in almost unlimited water-power, with numerous quar- 
ries of granite, marble, roofing-slate, soapstone, and other 
Unilding-materials of capital quality, with large deposits 
of iron-ore, besides some good mines of copper and asbes- 
tos, and with chrome deposits, whose extent may supply 
all that is neodad of the article in commerce, The soils 
in this region are of variable productiveness, and hence 
bear a corresponding ratio in value, being worth from $10 
to $200 per acre, according to improved quality and con- 
venient location. Formed as they are from the same kind 
of geologic strata as the soils of the corresponding re- 
gion in the neighboring States X., they have the great ad- 
vantage of being less influenced by rigor of climate than 
is the case in (he latter states, and are, accordingly, far 
more valuable, as n longer period of time for profitable 
farm-labor is obtained, and » less consumption of domes- 
tic material required, than where there is a somewhat 
Prolonged winter. These soils are all chal and 
geadily improved, retain their amelioration with much 
tenacity, and have easy vcceas to limestone—one of the 
perinanent nida to fertility — nt cheap rates. The cli- 
mate is most favuralle, the resources for agricultural 
industry largely diffused aud easily attainable, and the 
means of transpus tation to and from its markets quite 
handy and convenient. Finally, the whole belt isas well 
timbered as it ia watered. — The third, aod last, terri- 
torial section, called the Mountain or Alleghany Division, 
(consisting of Alleghany co.) embraces by far the largest 
area of any of the counties, forming the long wud nar- 
row segment of country impin npon b, Virginia 
on the 8. and bonnded on the N. by the Pennsylvanian 
border; presenting a maximum length of abt. 43, with, 
in its widest part, a breadth of abt, 30 m. The Poto- 
mac Kiver, here barely navizable at high-water for fat- 
bottomed boats, forme ite entire S. limit of demar- 
cation, The surface of this division is much broken 
by spurs of the Alleghany chain which surround it, 
One of the most striking and curious features of this 
district is the glades — large, level, swampy bodies of 
land interspersed between the higher ridges of the 
mountains, This tract is sometimes for miles found as 
level as any of the marshes bordering the sea-board, 
and is covered with a luxuriant covering of wild grass 
without timber or dendritic growths of any kind. The, 
accordingly ſorm fine pasturage for large flocks ol 
cattle, which are brought hither from Virginia, during 
the sammer months, for feeding. The soil descends to 
the depth of many feet, contains a large proportion of 
Vegetable matter, and, from this cause, is dark, thin, 
and chaffy, resembling very much the Black Gum 
Swamp seils of the lower cos. of the E. Shore, The 
Little Sav: Mountain, an offset of the Alleghanies, 
divides the k — which flow into the Potomac — from the 
W. waters, that Aud their outlet in the Ohio. The sum- 
mits of the mountains range from 1,500 to 2,700 font 
above high-water mark; and though the climatic tem- 
perature in summer is pleasant, the seasons are back- 
ward and the winters of long duration and great sever- 
ity. The crops most generally grown ure oats and 
buckwhest, rye, wheat, and Indian corn. The alluvial 
bottoms viell, e corn; buckwheat and rye 
are confined more especially to the higher elevations of 
the country, while wheat is almost exclusively restricted 
to the clay-limestone lands in the E. part. — Min. The 
mineralogical aspect of M. carries with it a certain 
degree of importance. In the Alleghany Division, 
especially, ita resources of coal, iron ore, aud fire-brick 
clay ure very great, What is called the Eastern conl- 
field embraces an area of coal-formation of 120 aq. m. 
The average thickness of workable coal suited to com- 
mercial pu is, by approximation, about 11 ft, and 
the mineral from this coalfield alone is sufficient to 
supply the whole Union for centuries, and, practically, 
be said to be inexhaustible. The middle Alleghany 
coal-field produces a fine compact article, approaching 
nearest in its composition to the Pittsburg coal. The 
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total coal yielded in 1880 amounted to 2,228,917 tons. 
Large quantities of iron ore are ee alii: carough- 
out the State, and the bog-ore worked on the ER. Shore 
yields, on an average, from 40 to 40 per cent. of metal, 
Limestone is everywhere found in abundance, and 
sulphuret of copper, chrome and alum earths, sandstone, 
soapstone, gneiss, copper, kaolin, green vitriol, and 
various une marbles are among the other mineral pro- 
ducts. — Agric. and Nat. pa y M, is, essentinily, an 
agricultural State, having, on the whole, an exceedingly 
fertile soil, though patches of pour land vevur here and 
there towards the coast. Large quantities of excellent 
wheat, of a variety supposed to be peculiur to this State, 
are raised, especially on the E. Shore, the crop, how- 
ever, is somewhat precarious, and Indian corn is the 
main reliable product. Tobacco is another great staple, 
and is pore almost exclusively within a belt of country 
on the W. shore. M. ranks a- the seventh tobacco grow- 
ing State in the Union, us tar us absolute quantity is 
concerned, while, pro rata to its population, it stands 
higher. The chief varieties uf the cereals and pu «r of 
the more N. and some common to the more S. States, 
are produced, Sorgham flourishes in great perfection 
The cultivated grasses are clover, timothy, rye-gtuss, 
herd-grase,—all growing luxuriantly; and there are, be- 
sides, many indigenous grasses which afford an almost 
constant good turage for cattle aud other stock. 
Cotton is ral chiefiy for domestic purposes; and 
hemp and fax are cultivated in the W. part of the State. 
Hemp, dairy- produce, hops, wine, bees - wax, maple 
sugar, and molasses also form considerable items of field 
and farm production. The cultivation of the silk-worm 
obtains, but is, comparatively, ae yet undeveloped. 
Fruits and vegetables of the choicest qualities yield a 

rvlific harvest; of the pomological class, melons, canta- 
oupes, peaches, apples, pears, apricots, nectarines, vari- 
ons kinds of berries, grapes, plums, figs, and pomexran- 
ates, afford an abundant supply from the earliest part 
of the season to the latest. Muny of the forest-trees, 
especially the osk, hickory, and beech, by their abun- 
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and cured provisions, canned fruit and oysters; after 
these coins lumber, iron, Lndian corn, Ha ee 
beans. As regards fureign commerce, M takes high 

in the Union, and Che shipments of grain from Baltimore 
ia exeouded only by the purt of New York.— Railroads 
and Inland Navigulion Te canals and railroads of M. 
are on n scale commensnrate with its wealth and com- 
mercial importance, The Chesapeake and Ohio 
constructed to unite Georgetown, D. C, with Pirts 

on the head-waters of the Ohin, was completed in 1845. 
It is for the greater part, from 60 to 70 feet in width, 
though to places it is contracted to 50 and to 
150 feet; ita depth is 6 feet. The rise to Wil 

105 miles from Georgetown. is 353 feet, which is over- 
come by 44 locks, 100 feet long by 15 wide. There are 
in this distance 119 culverts and 6 aqueducts, one of 
which ia 1,714 feet in length; culverts, nets and 
locks are all built of solid stone masonry. In 18*0 there 


were in this State 1,072 m. of railroad open, — ana 1 
of sectional lines; of these railways, the 
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dant mast, furnish copious food for hogs. The forests, | 2 


and fields too abound with many excellent wild fruits, 
of the nut and berry varieties, Agricultural statistics 
present the following sammary of the principal staples 
cropped in this State during the years 1868 and per U. 
8. census of 1840. In the Tere of Indian corn, wheat 
and tobacco, the progress ia marked; in ry» and oala 
there appears to have been a falling off. For the crop 


and other returns of the U. S. census of 1870, see p 1720: = 


— 


Product: Amount of | Amount af | Acreage 
8 | crop ld | crop Itau | 1880. 

-bushels..| 12,369,000) 16,2u2.041) 664,843 
5,706,000) 8,004,484) 569,246 

503,000 288,371| 32.430 

6,096,000| 1,794,872 101,127 

20m 6.512 239 

158,00) 187,518) 10,824 

16.401,000) 26,082,147] 58,174 


In Jive stock M. returned, per U. S. census of 1880, the 
fullowing, viz.: Number of horses 117,796; mules and 
asses 12,061; workingoxen 22,246; milch cows 122,907 ; 
other cattle 117,487; sheep 171,184; swine 335,408, In 
farms, M. had in 1880 40,517, against 27,000 in 1870, 
26,494 in L300, and 21.860 fe 1550. Of those in 1880, 27, 
97% were occupled by their owners; 8,061 rented upon 
shares of product, aud 3.878 rented for a fixed muney 
valuo. Of the farma in 1880, 19,792 were bet. 100 and 500 
acres, 7,768 bet, 50 and 100 acros, 6.045 bet. 20 and 50 
acres, 3,293 between 10 and 20 sores. 2,760 between and 
10 acres, the remainder being either under à acres or! 
over dn acres, only 77 exceeded 1,000 acres in ex- 
tent.—Meerol. The climate of the hilly part of W. is 
healthy and agreeable; but along the const-line the sum- 
mer heats are frequently op pressive, and fatal fevers often 
prevail; the mern saimmer temperatur uf the State may 
be stated as 73° 4’, while the mean anual temp at Balti- 
more is about 63° Fahr. ‘The winters are often cold, 
which weather is inteu-ified and protracted particularly 
xround Baltimore and Washington, by the large hotles 
of fresh ice-water brought by the Potomac and Suaque- 
hanna from their moontain-sources. This cold influence 
materially retards the advent of spring; thus, summer- 
fruits and spring-flowers are from 10 to 14 days earlier 
at Annapolis, and parts wijncent, than in the neighbor- 
hood of the before-montioned cities, althongh not halfen 
degree S. of them,—Zl, The fauna of M. much resem- 
bles that of the surrounding States: the forests abound 
with game — pheasants, partridges, snipe, woodcocks, 
wild * are racoons, opossum, deer, Kc. — and for sport- 
ing-needs the rel and gray fox. The feathered tribe is 
also represented by innumerable qnantities of wild geese, 
ducks, swans, ortolana, Kc. 
and important, those of shad and herring in Chesapeake 
Bay, and its tidal arma, surpassing in quantity and ex- 
cellence all other in the U. States. Rock-fish, sturgeon, 
mullet, tailor, trout, sunfish, Kc are caught in great 
numbers, besides molluscs and crustacea, in the shape 
of oysters, crabs, turtles, and that epicurean bonne 
bouche, the diamond-black terrapin. Piscicultura! indus 
try, indeed, furnishes employment to millions of capital, 
and thousands of hands, yearly, M. is estimated to possess 
some 370 sq. m. of oyster-beds, producing annually abt, 
10,000,000 bush. of oysters, and may, therefore, be said to 
divide with the neighboring State of Va. the monopoly 
of the American oyster traffic, — Com., Manuf, de. The 
ruling manufactures consist. principally, of coarse cotton 
and woollen fabrics, salt, hardware, earthenware, pig-, 
cast- and wrought-iron, leather, and bread-stuffs. The 


Buckwheat. 
Tobacco... 


The fisheries are numerous | 


principal articles of export are, flour, tobacco, salted 
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Fig. 1725. — VIEW ON THE BALTIMORE AND ORIO RAILROAD. 
Oh» is one of the most stupendous works of the kind 
ever un tertaken un the American continent, and it has 
largely contributed to the advancement of M. and espe- 
clully of its great seaport, Baltimore, in her commercial 
supremacy. In the solidity of its coustraction, aud in the 
beauty and novelty of its scenery, this road has no supe- 
rior in this conntry. The policy of the B O. Aailroad, 
has always been loyal to the trade of M's 

city. The cost of constraction and equipment of the 
running lines in 188), is reported as being $78,627,467 — 
Pol. Div. The State is divided into 23 coanties, as fol- 
lows: 


Anne Arundel, Herfora, 
Wicomico, 
Worcester. 
Queen Anne, 


Prin, Cities and non. Baltimore. Anna; 

Havre ile Grace. Port Tubaceu. Elkton, 

cott'’s Mills, Chesapeake City, Chestertown, 

gerstown, Cambridze, Booneshoro. Cumberland, 

Govt. The govt. of this State ix founded on the Constitu- 
tion of July 4, 101. The legislative power is 
a Senate of twenty-two members, elected for four 
(one-half every second year), and a House of 

consisting of 74 members, chosen every second year 
the votes of all male citizens above 21 years of age, 
have resided a year in the State, and six months in the 
co, for which the franchise is tendered, of 
both houses must possess a residential State . 

tion of 3 years, and a district one of 12 months, besides 
which, the eligibility of senators does not attach under 
the age of 24, nor that of delegates under 21. 

lature convenes on the first Wednesda: 

Jannary, and is directed In the Senate by a 

the House, bya ker. M. is divided into 

rial sections, E., N., and Central, from each 

a is elected, in rotation, by a 

w 4 years, aud receives a lary of 
The governor, as chief of the executi 


— haee = by 
court of appeals, presided over by n 
puisne judges, eite by lar vote 
years, or until 70 years of age; and of & 
each under the jurisdiction of a 

10 years. There are, in addition, 


importa County attorneys are 
Ae for = tore of A ane GANGI 


aries hold only ng 
Finances. The report of t 
ear ending September 30, 1 — e 
3.002.000. 58, which, added to, 


were, 901.18. leaving In the Treasury, 
Nope’ Sn teen, a ea hal. of Flat al The con. 


datod State debt bearing interest, presented a total 


uars 
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of $12,002,938 96; ns un offeet toward the liquidation 1 restoration of Charles II, the power of the Proprietary 


this debt, the State is the holder of stocks and bo 
d dividends to the) vernor. From 1662 to 1665 the Hon. 


held the gubervatorial position, being succeeded, on his 
coming into his hereditary rights as Lord-Propt jetor, by 
Sir Thomas Noteley. In 1691 Sir Lionel Copley was ap- 
pointed governor, and during his tenure of office re- 
moved the cap. to Providence, changing the name of the 
city to that of Annapolis. In 1714 the Hon. Benedict 
Calvert succeeded to his patrimonial heritage; and bav- 
ing been educated @ Protestant, the authority of the 
Proprietary Was restored in his person, after being dor- 
mant for 24 years. consequent upon the Roman Catholic 
disabilities necruing from the 
1729 Baltimore was founded, und in 1745 the Maryland 
Gazette, the first journal printed in the prov., was pub- 
lished at Annapolis, maintaining its existence for 
eurs afterwards. Frederick City was 7 
and the colony progressed rapidly in wealth and popala- 
tion, In 1774 the Stamp Act, and the Act levy 
duty on ten, met with resolute and active oP 
from the Marylanders, who, assembled in convention, 
abolished the Proprietary government, and substituted 
therefor u Committee of Public Safety. Ty 1776 u con- 
vention of the pee! dle adopted a Bill of Rights, and u 
Constitution (ANE: 4); in Feb. of the following year, 
the firat elected legislature wus convened at Annapol 
and on the wth, Thonms Johnson, the first republican 
governor, Was elected. During the revolutionary 
struggle which followed, the Marylanders bore u 
higbly distinguished part, participating in nearly every 
pattie of the war. During the campaign of 1812, M. 
suffered severely from the naval operations of the 
British; Havre de Grace, Frederick n and other 
le e 


of 464,525.74. Tending to the reduction of 
this, huwever, the State holds (tne erative for the time 


vine in and bonds in Public Works, amounting, Iu- 
minor Vinbilitios t a maximum of $21,288.7 83.07. 


00 
ne Roman Catholic and ethodist 


landers. 
recently made a radical alteration in its system of pub 
lic — eas that of 18504 having been abolished, anda 
. The present law 
te Super intendent and Board of 
Pducation, and transfera their duties to the Trustees 


of the State Normal School. It also 


gives every . control over its school system, by 


triennially its school Commis- 
sioners. and each school district, anoually, ita own 
Trostees. A State tax vf 10 cents on the $100, is levied 
for the exclusive uso of the schouls, and each ity is 
tax to make up the amount 
required b: the county- County Hxaminers take the 

the old Count Superintendents. Separate 
tan atborized for t o support of grammer schools. 
In fewer than 2.500 achools were iu active 2 


to Washington in 1814. Io the same year occur 
battles of ladensburg and North Point; in the former 
of which the enemy was successful. while in the latter 
British Gen. Ross was killed, and the Americans gai 
aslight advantage. An attack (Rept. 14-16) 00 Baltimore 


with a library of! * 
all at Baltimore > St. John’s College at Apnapo- 


lis; Mount St. Mary's, at Emmetsburg, nnd Washington 
at Chestertown. Numerous private seminaries 


also existe For the colored element of the pop. there 


outbreak of the Civil War, in 
sympathized with the Confederates, but were debarrer 
from active coŭperation with them by the State belng 
occupied by # strong National foros, and kept under mar- 


are provided nu! vus well conducted and well-attended 

i school and the colored population of this State are tial law. During nseries ot Confederate invasions from 

—.— in the proper appreciation ot edneational Virginia during the protraction of the war, the State be- 

trainl! At ro there be fivurishing Normal) came tho theatre of important military 8 awl 

yoo! Er ms of color, with n large average attend- eanguinary engagements. M. is one of the few States 
of the Union that rejected the ratification of the 15th 


earliest settlen ut in M. o seurred in 
— ut = natitution of the United States. 


1631, in w ear a part of Euglirh, from Virginia, 
ui è Willian Olay Y no, edtubliabed theme ves In 1870, 780,894 5 in 1880, 934,632. See SUPPLEMENT. 
in e main coloniza- Maryian’ in Jilinots, n township of Ogle co.; PoP- 
about 2,000. 


maryland, in New York, u post-village and township 
5 Olsego vo., about 65 m. W. by S- of Albany; N. abt. 
500. 

arye’s Hill, io Virginia, a locality of Spottsylvania 
co., in the vicinity of Fredericksburg, which during Gen. 
Burneide’s attack on that town (Dee. 13, 1562) was hel 
by a force of Confederates under Gen. Longstreet. Gen. 
French, aided by Gen. Hancock, attempted to carry the 
post by storm, bnt they were repulsed with a loss of 
nearly half of their men, Soon afterwards Gen. Hooker 
made a similar attempt, and was also driven back, 
areln leaving 2013 men dead on the field. Gen. Howard's 
two Gaya afterwards, founded their maiden settlement division then came to the assistance of Gens. French and 
at St. Mary's, oO the mainland. Leonard Calvert was Hancock, but met with similar ill-fortune, The whole 
thereupon elected first governor 0 afternoon had now been apent, to no other effect than 
a House of Assembly established in 1639, which, eleven the loss of over 6,000 Union soldiers, when Gen. 
years later, was divided into twe how side, in spite of the advice, and even entreaty of many © 
of members chosen by the Proprietary, and the| bis iiticers, declared that, “ That crest must be taken to- 
other by the Freren. Troubles arose. shortly after night.” Gen. Humphreys, therefore, with 4,000 men, fol- 
on of the govt , through the recalcitrant con- low! 

of Clayborne and his settlers, who, refusing al- repuls' man 
d constitution, wore expelled The approach of darkness only ended the awful con- 
In 1642, fresh difficulties su »srvened from 


the introduction of the Puritan element into the prov- N II. 
shape of R body of non-conformist, who Ma'r, rt, n seaport town of England, co. of Cumber- 
exiled from Virginia. The latter, true to their qand, on the Soi be mout 
natural instincts of bigotry and intolerance. soon mani- Ellen, 25 m. S. W. of Carlisle. Manuf. rom ay and 
rit of insubordination toward the executive salt. Ship- building ie len carried on. It 
adopted country; Clay borne also return- resort for ‘sen-buthing. Pop. 6,500. 
‘ed from Virginia, and uniting with the malcontenta, suc- Ma'rysbure- in Minnesota, u, post-village of Le Sueur 
ceeded in temporarily subverting the goverumental au- _ co., about 10 in. E. N. K of Mankato. 
thority, avd made themselves masters of the province in \Mary’s Creek, in Trees rises in Cook cu. and enters 
1644. Two years Inter, however, Gov. Calvert returning Stewart's Fork ot Trinity River in Tarrant co. 
at the head of u considerable military force, succeeded | Mary Stunrt. QUEEN or ScoTs, 
in tablishing bis authority. In 1849 an Ac passed | 542, was the daughter and only child of James V. o 
the legislature jecrering perfect toleration for all relig) Sootland, by his queen, Mary of Lorraine. Her birth 
denominations, and ‘conferring upon the colony the occurred at i gloomy period of Scottish history, the 
noble title of “Land of the Sanctuary.” The Puritans, nation being in u state ‘of turmoil, and, indeed, almost 
however, who were ut this time settled at Providence, anarchy; the Scots havin 
still manifested their characteristic turbulence, 80 that, battles by the English, und the nobles (true te their 
meas! of conciliation, their settlement was, in natural proclivittes) — while at fond aml discord amoni 
formed inton distinct county, under the name o themselves — combining i antagonism to the throne. | 
Ahne Arundel. and to this territory Charles co. waa) James, dying of chagrin a few days after M.'s bi 
shortly ‘afterwards added, On the overthrow of the| said to have attered on his death-bed the words —in 
al authority in England, and the substitution of the allusion, to 5 c “ 
Commonwealth and Puritan rule, the partisans of the) and "twill gang in lass.” After his demise, the parlis- 
who had by this time obtained u considerable ment made James, Karl of Arran — hend of the great 
demanded an instant recog- house of Hamilton, aud heir-presummptive to the throne 
ent The Proprietary —regrnt of 75 king in se, — l —.— of 
and eech owever, roclulmed Charles L. Wut Scotland. at tirling, in 1 and shortly afterwards 
and exenta in 1652, To abdicate their functions, mea . * tA Bopo 22 ye Maa — = 
joners dispate som (later, M wart „ with the po tic view of nm ting 
—— 1 by . 1051 Lord Balti- the two kingdoms by marriage. A treaty to this effect 
his authority, was accordingly made, but it shortly fell through, the 
French and Catholie party in Scotland triumpbing over 


the English and Protestant party, and bringing about 


the terms of this charter had been, tua certain extent, |” 
explore tho y yours previously) by > P 

of the grantee, aud was denominated in the grant 

Mariæ, or Mary's Land,” in honor of Henrictts 

nern of Charles L The expedition, numbering 

abont 200 persone of social position and fortune, onder 

rd Calvert (. v.), brother — the Lord- 


command 
Dan sailed from England, iu 2 vessels, 


more made a resolute attempt to restore 
and a civil war ensued, in which the 
eventoally victorious, in 1655. At 


to 
comed by the French court, at that period a cor) 


cê, 
her husband dying in Dec, 1500. Fres 


roigned supreme, 
country. In Scotla 
pi am bern overthrowt, and the hee ey aided 


the young queen's betrot 

Henry II. Upon this the English again made war 
upon Scotland, and defeated the Scots, wi 
trous losa, at tbe battle of Pinkie, in 1547, M. was 


Fig. 17 20.— MARY STUART, WHEN 17 YEANS OF AGE. 


of learning and licentiousness. and Jf, wns not slow to 
yrofit by the advantages which it afforded, George 
uchanan (J. v.) tanght her Latin; Rousard, poetry- 
The marriage of the Danphin with M. took place in 


On the death of Henry TI., and her husband's 


1558. 
accession to the throne aë Francie II., M. became queen 


position which lasted not quits 17 months, 

suitors for her 
forthcoming : and M., pow coldly 
ere Catherine de Medicis, her enemy, 
resolved to return to her native 
nd, at this time, the Roman Catholic 


zabeth’s forces, assumed the rule, By the treat, 
Kdinburgb, July 5 and 6, 1560, it had been provided, 


that the French should leave Scotland, and that tho 
U 


nizance, and title of the English sovereigns. M. refused 
to ratify this treaty, av 
Elizabeth for a gato-condact throug 


return home, was refused on. She, 
standing. embarked at Calais in Aug. 1561, and safely 
arrived at Leith, after eluding tg vigilance of the 
English cruisers. She found her 
(illegitimate) brother, James Stuart, Earl of Murray, ons 
of the ablest and most unscrupulous men of that age, 
and a stanch upholder of the Reformed doctrines, 


80! 
the situntivn, and being wisely counselled by Murray, 
succeeded in pacifying the rebellions Gordons and other 
great Highland endntories, and also in 


vod understanding with Elizabeth. M's MA 


* 
* co- religionist. But this, however, the Scottish 


pation would by no means permit; and, accordingly, 
fresh candidates put forth their pretensions. Tue dukes 
of Nemours ans Ferrara, the Archduke Charles, and 


Elizabeth's favorite, the great Ear) of Leicester (qt), 
ceasively offered themselves, only to be rejected. M. 
finally made choice of her cousin, Henry Stuart, Lord 
Darnley, son of the Earl of Lennox, escended 
plood-royal of both Scotland and and, Darnley was 
a handsome, accomplished dissipa! youth, not partic- 


of intellect. On uly 20, 1565, Darnley was created Duke 
of Albany, and 9 days after the marriage Was solemnized; 
Darnley being created, also, king-consort on the day 
preceding. Her brother, the Earl of Murray, after it- 


he, on his part, complained of the indisoreet {to use the 
mildest term) partiality ex) by h 

Rizzio, an Italian musician in her servico. Believing 
that M. had dishonored him. Darnley determined to 
avenge hie wrong by the murder of the minion; aud no- 
cordingly he, in conjunction with sevent of the great 
Scottish nobles. burst into the queen's apartment in 
Holyrood Palace, where she was supping with Rizzio 


prisoned M.: but she, effecting het escape, Te 

conciled herself with Murray, aud pursued her vengeance 

on Rizzo's murderers, excepting Darnley, with impir 
er 0. 


and unscrupulous.) commenced. plan was now en- 
tered into between the earls of Murray and Bothwell, 
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and other nobles, for the assassination of Darnley, then 
lying ill at Kirk-of-Field, a house near Edinburgh. It 
is not clear what part, if any, M. took in this conspir- 
acy, the question of her complicity even at this day 
finding advocates both for and against. Certain it is, 
however, that the house containing the sick Darnley 
was blown up by gunpowder on the night of February 
9, 1567, while the queen was attending a masquerade nt 
Holyrood Palace. Public opinion at once denounced 
the queen as privy to this foul murder, a popular judg- 
ment which M. herself strengthened by showeriug hon- 
ors and favors on Bothwell, one of the prominent nctors 
in the tragedy. His trial was demanded and took place, 
but merely as a farce, the whole weight of influence of 
queen and government being employed in his behalf. 
April H, while journeying from Stirling to Edinburgh. 
M. was seized by Bothwell, at the head of a strong body 
of retainers, aud conveyed to his castle uf Dunbar; but, 
being permitted to return to Edinburgh, she there cre- 
ated her lover Duke of Orkney, und married him, May 
15, to the universal disgust and indignation of the whole 
nation. The great nobles at ouce formed a combination 
uguiust the queen, supported by the burghers of the 
principal cities, and seized the custle of Edinburgh. 
June 15, the two armies met at Carberry Hill, where 
the royal troops at once surrendered. Bothwell tied, 
and the queen was taken to Lochleven Castle (g. v.), uud 
there placed in confinement. On the 25th of the same 
month, she forcibly signed her abdication of the crown 
in favor of her iufant son, with her brother, the Earl of 
Murray, as regent. Parliament bad just previously 
passed xn Act dethroning M.. and denouncing ber as 
being privy to Darnley’s murder. On the 9th of May, 
1568, she succeeded iu escaping from Lochleven, and as- 
sembling some adherents, encountered the regent Mur- 
ray’s army at Langside, near Glasgow, May 13, where 
she was utterly defeated, and her cause irretrievably 
lost. M. fled to England, and was at first considerately 
treated by Elizabeth; but her old spirit of intrigue 
leading her into various plots against that queen's gov- 
ernment, and, in addition, seeking to marry Thomas 
Howard, Duke of Norfolk, the first subject of the Eng- 
lish crown, Elizabeth committed her to prison. Her 
place of duress was frequently changed; but nearly 
through her entire term of confinement, lasting about 
13 years, her chief custodian was Gilbert Talbot, Earl of 
Shrewsbury. It is believed that while in prison she 
contracted u secret marriage with the Duke of Norfolk, 
and that a child was born, resulting from the union. 
The Babington conspiracy against the government, and 
for the liberation of M., determined her fate. She was 
removed to Fotheringay Castle, in Northamptonshire, 
Sept. 25, 1586, where a commission of 46 persons of high 
rank and eminence assembled to try her. M. was the 
object of both the fear and the hatred of the Keformers, 
nnd her death was asked by them through the ministers 
of Elizabeth, and through the Parliament; therefore, 
despite a skilful defence, M. was declared guilty of trea- 
son against the State, and condemned to death. Fruit- 
less efforts were made by the Scottish and French gov- 
ernments to save her life. On the 8th of Feb., 1587, she 
was brought to the block, and died with a courage 
worthy of her ancient race. After the accession of her 
son, James I., to the English throne, 25 years afterwards, 
her remains were removed to Westminster Abbey. 

Ma’rysville, in Cuifornia, a city, cap. of Yuba co., 
about 100 m. N. N. E. of Benicia. Ita fine location on the 
Yuba River, at the head of navigation, affords almost 
uusurpassed facilities for trade, as well as manu factories, 
It is well laid out, ueatly and substautially built, and 
contains many handsome structures. M. was settled in 
1849, and now ranks as third city in the State in point 
of population, Munuf. Machinery, flour, &c. i 
about 10,000. 95 0 TP 

Ma’rysville, in /Vinois, a post-village of Vermilion 
co.. about 18 m. N. N. W. of Danville. 

Marysville, in t., a village of Benton co., about 40 
m. N W. by N. of Iowa city. 

Marysville, in Kansas, a post-village, cap. of Marshall 
co., about 90 m. N. W. of Topeka ; pap. about 1,100. — A 
township of Miami co.; pap. about 600, 

Marysville, in Minnesota, a village and township of 
Wright co., about 16 m. S. S. W. of Monticello. 

Marysville, in Ohio, a post-village, cap. of Union co., 
about 30 m. XN W. of Columbus; pop. about 1,500, 

Marysville, in Oregon, a village of Benton co., about 
40 m. S. by W. of Salem. 

Marysville, in ue, a post-village, cap. of Blount 
ch., about 18 m. S. by W. of Knoxville. 

Marysville, in Virginia, a post- village of Campbell 
co., about 115 m S W. by S. of Richmond. — A post-vil- 
lage, cap. of Charlotte co., abt. 100 m. S. W. of Richmond. 

Mary ville, in Missouri, a post-village, cap. of Noda- 
way co., abt. 48 m. N of St. Joseph; pop. abt. 600. 

Masaccio, Tomaso Guini, (ma-sach’e-r,) one of, the 
greatest Italian painters, B. in San Giovanni, between 
Florence and Arezzo, about 1402. He is believed to have 
studied under Masolino, and went while very young to 


Rome, where he painted in the church of San Clemente a | 


remarkable series of frescoes, the finest of which repre- 
sents St. Catherine and the doctors before Maxensius. 
In 1421 he was admitted into the guild of the Speziali 
at Florence. The greatest works of Masaccio are the 
famous frescoes in the Brancacci chapel of the Carmine, 
among which are the Expulsion from Puradise; St. 
Peter's Sermon; the Tribute, the grandest composition 
in the series; St. Peter Baptizing ; and the Resuscitation 
of the King’s Sm; the last of which was partly painted 
by Filippino. Masaccio by his bold rejection of conven- 
tionalism, and his independent study of nature, gave a 
powerful impulse to the art of painting, and made an 
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epoch in its progress. He introduced the same plastic 
boldness into painting which Donatello did iuto sculp- 
ture, and was a great master of perspective and color. 
A mystery hangs over his lust days, but it is known that 
he b. at Rome about 1429. 

Masaniello, (ma-san-e-el'lo,) the commonly received 
name of TOMMASO ANIELLO, u fisherman of Naples, who 
headed the populace iu their revolt against the Spanish 
viceroy, 1647, when only twenty-five years of age. His 
career lasted but nine days, in which time he had 150,000 
men under his orders, aud was elevated to sovereign au- 
thority. He was murdered by four assassins armed 
with arquebuses; and as the resistance he commenced 
never ceused till the Spanish yoke was broken, he has 
since been venerated as the liberator of his country, 

Masar'‘dis, in Maine, a post-township of Aroostook co. 

Masaya, a town of Nicuragua, Central America, at the 
foot of u volcano of the same name, abt. 40 m. N. W. of 
Nicaragua, 

Masbate, (mas-bu'tai,) one of the Philippine Islands. 
lying S. of the island of Luzon, Extent. 70 m. long, with 
an average breadth of 20 m. 

Maseag’nin, n. [Named after its discoverer, Paolo 
Mascagni, an Italian anatomist, B. 1732, p. 1815.) (Min.) 
A native bydrous sulphate of ammonia, found in the 
fissures of the lavas of Etna, Vesuvius, and the Lipari 
Islands. 

Mascu li, a town of Italy, in Sicily, at the E. base of 
Mount tna, 2 m. from the sea, and 10 m. S. W. of Taor- 
mina. It was formerly very flourishing, but is now 
very much decayed. Pup. 4,000. 

Mascarenhas, or Mascarens ISLES, a collective name 
given to the islands of Bourben, and of Isle-de France | 
or Mauritius, The island of Rodriquez, 360 im. further 
E., is sometimes reckoned as one of them. 

Mascat', or Muscat’, (IMAUMAT or,) an extensive and 

wwerful state of E. Arabia, prov. of Oman, between 
t. 22° and 270 N., Lon 58° and 57°50’ E. Its authority 
also extends over the S. E. coast nearly as far as Aden, 


and over parts of Persia on the Persian Gulf, and that 
part of 8. Africa from the equator S. to Cape Delgado. 
The Imaun, or sovereign, has unrestricted power, pos- 
sessing a standing army of 20,000 men, and n navy of 87 
war-vessels, numbering 750 guns The merchant-vessels 
number about 2,000 of 37,000 tons. Pop. 1,600,000, 

Mascat’, or Muscat’, a seaport town, cap. of the above 
state, about 96 m. N. W. of Cape Ras-el-had; Lat. 25° 
38’ N., Lon, 580 37/ 30” E. It is walled around, and 
strongly fortified. The harbor which is commodious, 
is defended by forts. M. has a large trade with the 
British settlements of India, the Malay peninsula, the 
Red Sea, and the coast of Africa; also by caravans 
with the Arabs of the interior, and is resorted to as n 
sort of magazine for goods, from all parts of Persia und 
Arabia. The exports are chiefly drugs of every descrip- 
tion, ivory, gums, hides, ostrich-feathers, &c. The prin- 
cipal imports are cotton, rice, sugar, coffee, timber, &c 
It is also the centre of the pearl-trade of the Persian 
Gulf. Pop. 60,000. — M. was captured by Albuquerque in 
1507, and held by the Portuguese until 1648, when the 
Arabs gained possession. A treaty of commerce and 
navigation was concluded with the United States at df. 
in 1833. 

Mas“ ele. n. (Her.) A bearing in the 


form ol a lozenge perforated, and show- 
ing a narrow border; supposed to ro- 

resent the meshes of a net. 
as’comy River, in New Hamp- 
shire, flows into Mascomy Poud in 
Grafton co. 

Mascoutah, (mas-koo/tah,) in Jili- 
nais, a post- village of St. Clair co., abt. 
25 m. ES E. of St. Louis. 

Mas’culime, a. [Fr. masculin ; Lat. 
masculinus, from masculus, male, from mas, a male.) 
Male; not female. — Having the qualities of a man; 
strong; robust; resembling man; coarse; bold; brave. 

(Gram.) It denotes the gender appropriated to the 
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Africa with Scipio, M., conjointly with the Roman gen- 
eral Lelius, took Cirta, the capital of Syphax ; Sophon- 
isba, the beautiful daughter of Hasdrubal, became his 
captive, and soon his wife. Scipio, tearing the influence of 
Sophonisba, whose patriotism equalled her charms, over 
her new consort, disapproved the murriage, and asked 
the surrender of the N woman asa captive 
of Rome. Unable to defend the freedom of his wife, M. 
sent her a cup of poison, which she drank without hesi- 
tation. M. contributed materially to the success of the 
battle of Zama, for which he was rewnrded with the 
kingdom of Syphax, and part of the Carthaginian terri- 
tory. P. 148 u. c. 

Mask, n. [ Fr. masque ; It. maschera ; Sp. and Port. mas- 
cura, a mask.] A sportive cover for the face; that 
which conceals the face ludicrously, especially a cover 
with apertures for the eyes und mouth; a visor. — A fes- 
tive entertainment of dancing or other diversions, in 
which the company all wear masks; n masquerade. — 
That which disguises; any pretence or subteriuge. 

(Hist.) The kings and priests of Egypt wore, upon 
certain occasions, masks of papyrus, representing the 
heads of hawks, lions, and other birds and animals, and 
from them the knowledge of masks passed to the Greeks 
and Romans, by whom they were employed in dramatic 
exhibitions, The tragic masks of the Greek stage were 
frequently very beautiful; but in comedy a grotesque 


effect was produced by representing the mouth opened 
and the features distorted. The custom of the use of 
masks by public executioners is mentioned in 1295, 
They were first worn by French, and afterwards by 
English ladies toward the end of the 16th century; and 
in the 17th and (8th centuries they were worn by ladies 
on horseback, being suspended to the side by a string. 

(Arch.) A kind of corbel, the shadow of which bears 
a close resemblance to the human face, It was common 
in works of the 13th and 14th centuries, aud is also 
called notch-head. 

—r. a, [Fr. masquer.] To cover, as the face with a mask ; 
to conceal witha mask or visor, — To disguise ; to cover; 
to hide. 

r. n. To revel; to play the fool in masquerade. — To be 
disguised in any way. 

Mas‘kallonge, n. (Zoil.) See MUSKALIONGE. 

Masked, (maskt,) a. (Bot.) Same as PERSONATE, q. v. 

M. battery. (Mil.) A battery concealed from the ene- 
my’s view. 

Mask’er, n. One who wears a mask; one who plays the 
fool at a masquerade. 

Maskinonge, n. (Zoöl.) See MUSKALLONGE. 

Mas'lach, n. (ed.) A medicine much used by the 
Turks, and in which the opium enters. It is excitant. 

Dunglison. 

Mas’lin, n. [Also meslin, mislin, mastlin.) A mixture 
composed of different materials, ns wheat and rye. 

Mas lin, a. Composed of various kinds; as, maslin 
bread, made of wheat and rye. 

Mason, n. [Fr. magm; L. Lat macio, makkio, ma- 
chin. machionis, from Lat. machina,] A builder in stone 
or brick; one who prepares or cuts stone, and constructs 
the walls of buildings, &c. 

—A member of the fraternity of Freemasons. 

—v.a, To build in stone or brick. 

Mason, in Illinois, a W. central co; area, abt. 540 8q. m. 
Rivers. Illinois and Sangamon rivers, with numerous 
smaller streams. Surface. low and level; sil, very fer- 
tile. Min. Coal in abundance. Cup. Havana. Pop. in 
1880, 16,244. 


male kind in any word, though not always ex pressing — A post-village and township of Effingham co., abt. 39 


sex. 

Mas’culinely, adv. Like a man; 
manner. 

Mas‘culineness, Masculin’ity, n. The quality Mason, in Kentucky, a N. E. co., adjoinin 


or state of being masculine; resemblance to man in fig- 
ure or behuvior. 

Ma'ser, n. The same as MAZER. 

Mash, v. a. (Ger. meischen, to mash, stir, mix; Lat. mis- 
ceo.) To beat into a confused mass; to bruise; to crush 
by beating or pressure.—To mix, as walt and water to- 
gether, in brewing. 

—n. A mixture or mass of ingredients beaten or blended 
together in a promiscuous manner: a mixture for the 
food of domestic animals. — A mixture of ground malt 
and warm water, 

Mash’ing-tub, n. A tub for holding or containing the 
mash; a mash-vat; a mash-tub. 

Mash'y, a. Of the nature of a mash; produced by 
crushing or bruising. 

Masinis’sa, king of Massilia, in Numidia, n. abt. 240 
B. C., received a superior education at Carthage, and for 
some time attached himself to the Carthaginian arms. 
Leaving his father’s army, he routed Syphax, king of 
the Massesylians; and afterwards crossing over to 
Spain, he gallantly fought with the Carthaginian gen- 
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in a masculine Mason, in Iowa, a twp. of Cerro Gordo co.— A township 


of Taylor co. 
Ohio; area, 
abt. 230 sq.m. Rivers. Ohio River, North Forth of Lick- 
ing River, and Lee’s and Limestone creeks. Surface, 
diversified; soil, very fertile. Cap. Washington. Pop. 
(1880) 20,469. 


Mason, in Michigan, a W. co., bordering on Lake Mich- 


igan; area, abt. 500 sq. m Rivers. Notipeskago or 
Marquette, Great Sable and Little Sable rivers. Surface, 
somewhat uneven; soil, fertile. Cup. Lincoln. Pop. 
(1880) 10,063. 

A village of Branch co., abt. 85 m. S. S. W. of Lansing.— 
A township of Cass co.; pop. abt. 900. — A post-village, 
cap of Ingham co., abt. 12 m. S. E. of Lansing. 

Mason. in New Hampshire, a post-village and town- 
ship of Hillsborough co.; pop of township abt. 2,000, 

Mason. in Oi. a township of Lawrence co.; pop. abt. 
2.000, — A post-village of Warren co., abt. 90 m. S. W. of 
Columbus, 

Ma’‘son, in 7ezas, a S. central co.: area, abt. 900 aq. m. 
Rivers. Liano and San Saba rivers, beeides many less 
important streams, Surface, diversified; soil, geuerully 
fertile. Cap. Mason. 


erals, the Numidian horse greatly contributing to the|—A post-vill., cap. of Mason co., 105 m. W. N. W. of Austin. 


final defeat of the brothers Cneius and Publius Scipio, 
until the arrival of the son of Publius, afterwards known 
as Scipio Africanus the elder, who, not leas able as a 


diplomatist than as a general, obtained the defection of 
the young Numidian prince. M. became an ally of the 
Romans, to whom he remained faithful. 
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Returning to Mason. 


Mason, in W. Virginia, a W. co., adjoining Ohio; area, 


about 300 sq. miles. Rivers, Ohio and Kanawha rivers, 
besides numervus smaller streams. Surface, pleasantly 
diversified; soil, fertile, Min. Coal, iron, and salt. Cup, 
Point Pleasant. 

See page 1726. 
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the Gradual; 4. the Gospel, which is followed by the Ni- 
cene Creed; 5. the Offertory, after the reading of which 
comes the preparatory offering of the bread and wine, 
and the washing of the priest's hands, iu token of purity 
of heart, and the “ secret,” a prayer read in a low voice 
by the priest; 6. the Preface, concluding with the 
trisagion, or “thrice holy” —at which point, by the 
primitive use, the catechumens and penitents retired 
from the church; 7. the Canon, which is always the 
same, and which contains all the prayers connected with 
the consecration, the elevation, the breaking, and the 
communion of the Host and of the chalice, as also the 
commemorations both of the living and of the dead; 8. 
the Communion, which is a short scriptural prayer, 
usually appropriate to the particular festival; 9. the 
Post-communion, which, like the collect, was a joint 
prayer of priest and people, and is read or sung aloud ; 
10. the Dismissal with the benediction, and, fiually, the 
first chapter of St. John's guspel. A great part of the 
above prayers are fixed, and form what is called the 
ordo, or ordinary, of the Mass. The rest, which is called 
the proper of the Mass, differs for different occasions; 
some masses being “ of the season,” as of Lent, Advent, 
Passion-tide, Quarter-time, &c.; others, of“ Mysteries,” 
as of the Nativity, the Circumcision, the Resurrection; 
others, again, of saints, as of an Apostle, a Martyr, or a 
Confessor; others, again, “ votive,” as “of the Passion,” 
“of the Dead,” “for Peace,” &c. In all these various 
classes, as well as in the individual masses under each, 
the “ proper” portions of the mass differ according to 
the occasion, and in some of them certain portions of 
the “ordinary,” as the “glory to God on High,” the 
“Gradual,” or the “Nicene creed,” are omitted.— A 
high or solemn mass is celebrated by a priest or prelate, 
attended by a deacon and subdeacon, and is sung by 
choristers, accompanied by the organ and other musical 
instruments; but the principal mass on Sundays and 
festivals is also called high mass, though often there are 
neither deacons, subdencons, nor churisters present. A 
low, or ordinary mass, is one in which no part is sung, 
and at which the priest has no assistant but his clerk. 
The ordinary duration of a low mass is half an hour; 
the high mass is a long aud pompous service. In the 
high or low masses, the service, as regards the form of 
rayers, is the same. Every member of the Roman 
hurch is bound, under pain of mortal sin, by one of the 
precepts of the Church, to attend mass every Sunday, and 
on certain holidays called days of obligation, unless pre- 
vented by sickness or other grave impediment. In every 
parish church mass is said daily, and the priest must not 
break his fast from the previous midnight until he has 
said mass. The officiating priest is dressed in various- 
colored garments, according to the festival or ecclesias- 
tical season. See Hist. of M., O'Brien (N. X., 1879). 
Mas’sac, in Illinois, an extreme S. co., adjoining Ken- 
tucky; area, abt. 140 sq. m. Rivers. Ohio River, and 
several smaller streams. Surface, uneven; soil, fertile. 
Min. Coal and lead. Cup. Metropolis. 
—A village of Massac co., on the Ohio River, a few m. from 
Metropolis. 8 
Mas sa- Carrara, a former duchy of central Italy, 
situated on the S. side of the Apenuines, and inclosed 
on its respective frontier by Modena, Tuscany, Lucca, 
and the Mediterranean. It was given to the arch- 
duchess Maria Beatrice in 1814, and at her death, in 
1829, reunited to Modena. It now forms u prov. of the 
new kingdom of Italy. Pop. 140.733. 
Massachusetts, one of the Eastern or New England 
States of the American Union, having Vermont, New 
Hampshire, and the Atlantic Ocean on the N.; the 
Atlantic Ocean on the E.; Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
and the Atlantic Ocean on the S.; and New York on the 
W. It lies between Lat. 41° 10’ and 42° 53’ N., aud Lon. 
69° 56 and 73° 30’ W., and is about 160 In. in length from 
E. to W., with a width varying from 47 to 110 m.; area, 
7,400 sq. m., or 4,992,000 acres, of which nearly one half 
is improved. — Desc. The surface of M. is much diver- 
sified. Generally speaking, the country ascends accord- 
ing to the distance inland, the slope being from W. to 
E. A sandy, and in some parts marshy plain, skirts the 
S E. coast, extending several miles inland; this is 
abruptly succeeded by a hilly country, which occupies 
all the central parts of the State,and abounds in valleys 
of various extent. numerous rivers, and extensive pine 
barrens. The valley of the Connecticut River separates 
this region from a third, or mountainous region, which 
occupies the extreme W. part of the State. The const 
presents a capacious, deep, and admirable bay, between 
Cape Ann and Cape Cod; from which the State derives 
its name. — Rivers, de. Though well watered in every 
rt, M. has no large rivers rising within its boundaries. 
he Connecticut River crosses the W. part of the State 
in an almost di- 
rect line from N. 
to S., through 
Franklin, Hamp- 
shire, and Hamp- 
dencos The Mer- 
rimae euters the 
State iu Middle- 
sex co., and flows 
N. E. through Es- 
sex co. into the 
Atlantic Ocean. 
The other prin- 
cipal rivers are 
the Housatonic, 
Taunton, Black- 
stone, Deerfield, 
Nasbna,Chicopee, 


aud Westfield.— Fig 1736. — SEAL OF THE STATE. 
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Climate. The climate varies according to elevation ; but 
is generally dry and healthy, except on the coast, where 
the winters are very severe, and the springs subject to 
chilling N. k. winds, very unfavorable to delicate lungs. 
The thermometer, it is said, in the plains, during summer, 
often exceeds 770, and sometimes rises to 100° F. — Men. 
The rocks of M. are mostly primary, covered in some 
places with the older secondary formation. In many 
localities in Bristol and Plymouth cos. beds of anthracite 
exist, some of which, as at Mansfield, have been worked 
many years, They prove, however, of little or no value, 
the coal always being very friable, and the beds most ir- 
regular in their production. Gneiss, and talcose,and mica 
slate in broad belts, traverse the State from N. to S., from 
the E. portion to the waters of the Housatonic in Berk- 
shire, Among these rocks are interspersed a few beds of 
metamorphic limestone, but no minerals or ores of value. 
Along the Connecticut River, the middle secondary red 
sandstone is met with in one or several belts, in the 
northern termination of this group of rocks, which is 
thence traced 8. as far as Virginia. Trap-rocks are 
associated with it, and near the contact of the sand- 
stone and trap, or of the sandstone and gneiss, are found 
veins of metallic ores, as of copper, lead, and zinc, none 
of which, however, have repaid the money spent in 
their exploration. The principal locality of these ores 
are at Southampton, Leverett, Montague, Whately. &c. 
Aloug the Housatonic, and on the high lands which 
traverse the State from N. to 3., are the regions of the 
altered silurian sandstones and calcareous formations, 
This is the most important mineral region in the State, 
numerous beds of iron ore having been worked to 
advantage, and the quartz rocks aflording in their dis- 
integrated beds bodies of glass-sund of unusual purity. 
— Soil. M. is naturally the least fertile of the New 
England States, but by careful and laborious cultivation 
large tracts have been improved. In some of the cen- 
tral and W. districts, particularly in the valleys of the 
Connecticut and Housatonic rivers, the soil is deep and 
rich; but a large portion of the more elevated Jands, and 
the long, sandy coast, do not repay the labor of the hus- 
bandman. Agriculture. In no part of the Union have 
grenter advances beeu made in agr’culture, against 
greater disadvantages, and by sheer cultivation. Almost 
every acre of arable land has been improved, so that 
every variety of grain, fruit, and vegetables common to 
the temperate region thrives well, aud yields an abundant 
return. The relative importance of the principal farm 
crops for 1568 and 1880 will be seen by the following : 


Amount A Amount of | Acreage. 
crop 1S 8) crop 1850. 1880. 

2,292,000] 1, 805, 205 
166.00 15,818 
445,00. 214.034 
1.201.000 645,169 
138,000 80.158 
73,000) 67,894 
4,161,000} 6,369,436 


In live stock A. had in 1880: horses, 69,629; mules and 
asses, 243; oxen, 14.57 1; cows, 150,435; other cattle, 
96,045; sheep, 171,184; swine, 335,408—In manufac- 
turing enterprise . compares favorably with any por- 
tion of the world. According to the Sec. of State in 1866, 
the aggregate amt. of industrial products for the year 
1865, was $517,240,613; the amt. of capital employed, 
$174,499,950; the number of persons engaged, 271,421. 
These items of statistics have greatly increased, and in 
the single item of cotton manufacture M had, accord- 
ing to the U. S. census of 1880. 94,788 looms, and 4,465,- 
290 spindles, using 578,590 bales of cotton, and giving 
employment to 62,794 hands, a total far in excess of 
any other State in the Union, exceeding in fact severa; 
of the most productive States, taking in their totality. 
In her manufactures of iron and steel M. takes lower 
rank, being the ninth among her sister States; her 
total production in 1880 was 141,321 tons, against 
86,146 tons in 1870. her relative standing was then the 
same, Viz. ninth in producticn, hence she has main- 
tained her status in this branch of industry. The 
principal productions are, first, cotton goods, after 
which follow woollen goods, calico, and mousseline de 
laine, paper. clothing, leather, and boots and shoes.— 
Fisheries. M. gives active employment, as per census of 
1880, to 20.117 persons in her fisheries, Lesides about 
6,000 more engaged in the manufacture of lines, boats 
&c. Capital employed, $14,334.450, with an annual 
roduct valued at $8,141,750.— Counties, Towns, de. The 
tate is divided into the following 14 counties: 
Middlesex, 
Nantucket, 
Norfolk, 


Products. 


Essex, 
Franklin, 


Plymouth, 
Suffolk, 
Worcester. 


Barnstable, 
Berkshire, 
Bristol, Hampden, 
Duke's, Hampshire, 
In proportion to extent and pop., M. has more large 
towns than any State in the Union. The principal are 
Boston (the cap.), Lowell, Cambridge, Springfield, Chel- 
sea, Full River, Lynn, Worcester, New Bedford, and 
Salem. — Education, To M. is due the honor of first 
establishing the system of public schools, which has 
since spread throughout the U. States, and into Europe. 
The colony as early as 1636 appropriated $2,000 to the 
establishment of the celebrated HARVARD COLLEGE, q. v. 
The educational article in the Constitution of 1780 was 
one of the first ever adopted in the organic law of a 
State. It is made the duty of the legislature “ to cherish 
the interest of literature and the sciences, and all sem- 
inaries of them, especially the university at Cambridge, 
public schools, and grammar schools in the towns,” 
Ability to read and write in the English Der is re- 
quisite to the right of suffrage in the State. During the 
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year 1880 there was appropriated $4,491,225 for the 
support of public schools, (For further information 
concerning education, literature. &, see Bosrox.) — 
Public Institutions. The State of N. maintains a high 
reputation fur the large number and efficient manage- 
ment of its charitable institutions. The most promi- 
nent of these are, the Perkins Institution and Massa- 
chusetts Asylum for the Blind; the three State lunatic 
hospitals located at Worcester, Taunton, and North- 
ampton; the three State almshouses at Bridgewater, 
Monson, and Tewkesbury ; the Rainsford Island hospital 
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on Boston Harbor; the State Reform School for juvenile 
offenders at Westborough; the State Industrial School 
for girls at Lancaster: the Massachusetts School for 
idiotic and feeble-minded youth; besides numerous 
local benevolent and educational establishments. — Re- 
ligion. There are no official religious statistics since 
the census of 1860. At that time there were 1,636 
churches in the State, proportioned as follows: 270 Bap- 
tist, 501 Congregationalist, 296 Methodist, 88 Roman 
Catholic, 158 Unitarian, 118 Universalist, 73 Epis- 
copalian, 36 Friend. 28 Christian, 16 Free-will Baptist, 
13 Unionist, 10 Adventist, 8 Presbyterian, 10 Swe- 
denborgian, 4 Spiritualist, 2 Shaker, and 6 minor sects. 
The total value of church-property was $15,393,607. — 
Govt, The executive department of the government of 
M. consists of a governor (elected for 1 year), a lieuten- 
ant-governor, secretary, treasurer, receiver-general, au- 
ditor, attorney-general, heads of bureaux; and an execu- 
tive council (composed of 8 members,) also elected annu- 
ally. The legislative department consists of a Senate 
of 40 members, and » House of Representatives of 240 
members, elected annually. The judiciary comprises a 
supreme judicial court, consisting of a chief-justice and 
b inferior justices. This has exclusive cognizance of all 
capital crimes, exclusive chancery jurisdiction, so far as 
chancery powers are given by statute, and concurrent 
original jurisdiction in civil cases where the amount 
in dispute exceeds $4,000 in Snffolk, and $1,000 in other 
counties. — Finance. The total amount of the State 
debt on Jan. 1, 1870, was $30,823,380.02, an increase of 
$2,087,509.97 over that of the preceding year. The sink- 
ing-fund established for the liquidation of this debt 
amounted at the same time to $11,476,351.27, which, 
with cash on hand to the amount of $1,054,710.51, and 
the Back Bay Lands’ fund in the treasury applicable aleo 
to this purpose left an indebtedness of the State of 
$18,055,395.56. The total debt of the State on January 
Ist 1881, was $32,709,404, all of which was funded. 
The amount raised by taxation in 1851 was $4,950,000, 
and her total assessed valuation on January Ist 1881 was 
as follows: Real estate, $1.149,465,827; personal. $498,- 
274.149. State tax that year, 31 cents per $100. M. 
had $13,0..0,132 in the sinking fund, January Ist 1881, 
which absolutely leave the total net balance of state 
debt at considerably less than $20,000,000, and this 
with the provision made for its reduction, will soon 
place Massachusetts among the few states having 
no debt; this statement doves not, of course, include 
the municipal debt of her various cities —Hist. The 
history of M. begins properly with the landing of the 
first colony of English settlers at Plymouth, in 1620, 
although it is more than probable that portions of its 
coast were known tu, and even temporarily settled by, 
different parties of Norwegian navigators as early as 
A. D. 1000, In 1628, S years after the arrival of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, another colony was established at Salem, and 
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both were united under one government with Maine in! 
1002. Meantime, the natives had pot quietly submitted! 
to this invasion of the white man, and many fierce and 
sanguinary contests occurred between the settlers and 
the sevages. In 1675, an Indian chief, named Philip of 
Pokaneket, or King Philip. having aroused many of the 
neighboring tribes, and collected a large army, began a 
war which had for its object the entire extermination 
of the English. This war lasted for 3 years, attended 
with severe loss on both sides, and only ended by the 
death of King Philip himself. From this time until the 
War of Independence, M. enjoyed a period of compara- 
tive peace and prosperity. The colony had now a pop- 
ulation of 250,000, an extensive cominerce, and was fer 
advanced in many other departments of industry, When 
the oppressive measures of the British Parliament finally 
brought about the rupture with the colonies, none took | 
a more active or more prominent part than Mf. in the 
national cause. Her course was plain and decided from 
the first, her leading men attered the boldest sentiments, 
which her people indorsed with corresponding actions. 
Meetings were held, resolutions passed, protests enun- 
ciuted, and a correspondence with the other colonies in- 
vited, The Colonial govt. however, did notentirely sustain | 
the part of the people, and advised milder measures. Tho 
passage of the Stamp Act aroused the wildest excitement; | 
and its repeal the following year was received with Je | 
monstrations of joy which might have brought the mo- 
ther-government to a sense of the coercive policy she 
was pursning. The arrival of the “ Romney ” man-of-war | 
renewed the excitement, and M. issued another circular 
letter to the colonies, which the ministry in vain com- 
mauded them to rescind, Then followed the Boston 
Massacre in 1770, the destruction of the tea in 1775, and) 
the Port Bill of 1774. Throughout the Revolutionary 
War. M. nobly sustained her former reputation for pa- 
trictism and public spirit, buying the independence of 
the country with the blood and the gold of her sons, 
In 1750, a constitution was framed for the State, and) 
adopted by the popular vote. In 1786, the tranquillity 
of the State was again disturbed by a party of rioters, 
who, under the leadership of one Daniel Shays, attempted 
W resist tha authorities. After several trifling contests, 


the revolt was suppressed at the commencement of the | 
following year. Upon the breaking out of the civil war 
in 1861, M. was among the first to olfer assistance to the, 
national cause; and, until the final success of the Federal 
army, continued to perform # patriotic and liberal part. 
Pop. The 26th registration report of the secretary of the 
commonwealth, fur 1867, gives the following statistics: 
Total. Females. 
Born. . 35.002 17.171 
Married.. 28,902 5 14.451 
Died — 22,772 5 11,396 
Of the marriages, 8,438 were between parties altogether 
of American birth; in 5,878, one or both of the parties 
were of foreign birth; and the nativity of 135 couples 
was unknown. The number of births increased by 
over the year 1866, and was up to the average of the 6 
years preceding the war. The marriages increased be 
23, and were the most numerous ever recorded, The 
deaths were 865 less than during the preceding year, | 
and were less than in 1860. The natural increase of 
the population during the year was 12,200. The aver- 
age age of those who died was 30°05 years, which was 
somewhat less than in 1866. The pop. by the Census 
of 1870 was, 1,457,351; in 1880, 1,783,012. See p. 1728. 

Massachusetts Bay, an indentation on the E. 
coast of Massachusetts, between Cape Cod and Cape 
Ann, 70 m. long and 25 m. wide, but including in its ir- 
regular form Plymouth Bay, Cape Cod Bay, and several 
others, with numerous small islands. 

Massacre, (mds‘sa-kér,) n. [Fr.; L. Lat. mazacrtum ; 
from Ger. metzgern, to butcher.) The murder of an 
individual, or the slaughter of numbers of human beings, 
with circumstances of cruelty; the indiscriminate kill- 
ing of human beings, without authority or necessity, 
and without forms, civil or military; as, the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew. 

—v. a. To murder human beings with circumstances of 
cruelty ; to kill men with indiscriminite violence, 

Massacre Island. See Maouna. 

Mas‘sacrer, n. One who massacres. 

Massa di Carrara, or Massa DucaLe, cap. of Massa 
Carrara, 3 m. from the Mediterranean, 28 m. N. W. 
of Lucca, and 58 S. W. of Modena. It is distinguished 
for the beauty and salubrity of its situation. . 
Silk; and it has also a trade in oil, agricultural pro- 
ducts, and the celebrated marble of Carrara, Pop. 15,068. 

Mas’safra, a town of Italy, prov. of Terra-di-Otranto, 
10 m. N.W. of Taranto; pop. 10,000. 

Massage’tse, u. pl. (Anc. Hist.) An Asiatic tribe, by 
some supposed to be Scythians, drove the Cimmerians 
from the Araxes B. C. 635, and penetrated into Media 
n. C. 632, whence they were expelled by Cyaxares, B. C. 
609. Cyrus tae Elder was killed in battle against them 
B. c. 529. Alexander IIT, (the Great) defeated them 
B. C. 328. Ammianus Marcellinus calls the Alani “the 
ancient Massagete.” Niebuhr considers them Mon- 
gols, and Humboldt assigns them to the Indo-European 
family. 

Mas’sa Lombar'‘da, a town of Italy, 30 m. S. S. E. of 
Ferrara; . 4,900, 

Massa Lubren’se, a town of Italy, prov. of Naples, 
17 m. 8. of the city of Naples; pop. 8,500. 

Mas’saroomy, Maz’arumi, a river of British 
Guiana, rising near Lat. 40 N., Lon. 609 W. and empty- 
ing into the wstuary of Essequibo. Length abt. 400 m. 
Tt has numerous rapids. 

Mass’-book, n. In the Roman Catholic Church, a 
book of divine service; a missale, or missal. 
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Masséna, Axvré, (mas-sai'na,) PRINCE or ESSLING, 
Duk» or Rivou, and marshal of France, B, at Nice, 1798. 
He went through the regular gradations in au Italian 
regiment, commencing his military career at the age of 
17. After 14 years’ service he obtained his discharge; 
but, in 1792, the revolution presented an enviable held 
for the display of military talents, aud his n:tural sen- 
timents in favor of liberty caused him to enter the ser- 
vice of the French republic, and he obtained rapid pro- 
motion. Napoleon, who was quick to discover genius, 
formed an intimate friendship with M., and after the 
successful battle of Roveredo, in 1796, against Beaulieu, 
called him the favored child of victory, He had the chief 
command in Switzerland in 1799, when he finished the 
campaign by completely routing the Austro-Kussian 
army under the archduke Charles and General Koisa- 
kolf. In 1500 he commanded in Italy, but with less 
success than in his former campaigns, He was, how- 
ever, again successtul in the campaigns of 1505 and 1506, 
taking possession of Nuples, aud sigunlizing himself in 
the campaign of Poland, which terminated by the treaty 
of Tilsit. He was afterwards employed in Germany, 
aud eminently distinguished himself in the memorable 
battles of Essling and Wagram. In 1810 he was ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief of the army in Portugal, 
but his campaign did not answer to the expectation of 
Napoleon, Overpowered by the climate, and quite a con- 
firmed invalid during the whole campaign; seeing his 
army decimated by sickness, and — owing to the jealousy 
of Sault— not receiving the reinforcement indispensable 
to carry the position in which Wellington had tortified 
himse M. began, March 4, 1811, his celebrated retreat 
in Spain, entering Salamanca in the latter part of April. 
alter having lost 30,000 men within 6 mouths, On May 
ô, he fought the bloody but indecisive battle of Fuentes 
d@Onoro; and soon after, on account of ill-health, he 
resigned his command aud returned to France, where 
Napoleon left him without active employment. He 
gave in his adhesion to the Bourbons atter the restora- 


tion; became commander-in-chiet of the National Guard | 


of Paris, and D. 1817. 

Masse’na, in New York, a post-village and township 
of st. Lawrence eo., abt. 40 m. N. E. of Ogdeusburg ; pop. 
of township abt. 2.925. 

Masse'na Centre, in New York, a post-village of St. 
Lawrence co., abt. 42 m. N. E. of Ogdensburg. 

Masser. u. A priest who celebrates mass. 

Masser. an island off the S. E. coust of Arabia; Lat. 
20° 50 N Lon. 58° E. Ert. 40 m. Jong, with au average 
breadth of 15 m. 

Mas'seter, n. [From Gr. massamat, to chew.] (Anat.) 
A short thick muscle which raises the lower jaw, and 
assists in moving it backwards and forwards in the act 
of chewing. 

Mas‘sey’s Creek, in Ohio, enters the Little Miami 
River trom Gre co. 

Mas'sicot, n. [Fr.] (Chem.) A protoxide of lead, pre- 
pared by the oxidation of the metal in a current of air 
ata temperature below that necessary for the fusion of 
the oxide. It is a yellow powder, much used as a pigment. 

Mas’sie, in Oe, a township of Warren co.; pop. abt. 
1.300. 

Massillon, Jean BAPTISTE, (mas’see-yawng,) a French 
prelate, u. 1663, at Hieres, in Provence. He entered 
into the congregation of the Oratury, and became so 
celebrated for his eloqueuce, that the general of his 
order called him to Paris, where he drew crowds of 
hearers. Louis XIV., who knew the value of a kingly 
compliment, and seldom passed a bad one, observed to 
him, “When I hear other preachers, I go away much 
pleased with them ; but when I hear you, I go away dis- 
pleased with myself.” In 1717 he was made Bishop of 
Clermont, was admitted two years later to the French 
Academy, and he p. in 1742. His discourses were pnb- 
lished in 14 vols. 8vo., and are distinguished for sim- 
plicity, a graceful flow of eloquence, great knowledge of 
the human heart, and a richness of ideas. 

Mas’sillon, in Jidiana,a village of Allen co., abt. 17 
m. S. E. of Fort Wayne. 

Massillon, in Jowa, a post-village and township of 
Cedar co., abt. 40 m. N. E. by E. of Iowa City; pop. of 
township 987. 

Massillon, in Ohio, a handsome town of Stark co., abt. 
112 m. N. E. of Columbus; pop. abt, 6.000. 

Massi'ness, Mnssive' ness. u. State of being massy 
or massive; great weight, or weight with bulk; ponder- 
ousness. 

Massive, a. Having the nature of a mass; heavy; 
weighty ; ponderous ; bulky and heavy, 

Massively. adv. In a mass or bulk. 

Mass’-meeting, n. A large meeting. of the masses of 
the people, or of the multitude. — Worcester. 

Masson, Davin, an English critic and author, B. 18 
was educated at Aberdeen and Edinburgh Universities. 
He early adopted literature as a profession, and became 
a regular contributor to“ Fraser’s Magazine ” and other 
leading serials. In 1842, he was appointed Professor of 
English Language and Literature at University Coll., 
London, which post he resigned in 1865, to take the 
chair of Rhetoric and English Literature in Edinburgh 
University. In 1859, he accepted the editorship of 
“ Macmillan’s Magazine.” Of his numerous works, the 
most valuable are his papers on Carlyle, Dickens, and 
Thackeray; Rabelais Literature, and the Labor Ques- 
tion; Pre-Raphaclism in Art and Literature ; Theories 
of Poetry; De Quincey.and Prose-writing ; Essays, Biog- 
raphical and Critical, on the English Ports; Life of 
Milton; British Novelists and their Styles; a Critical 
Sketch of the History of British Prose Fiction (1859); 
and Recent British Philosophy. 


|Massou’ah, Massow’ah, Masvan, or Mussovuag, 
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the principal seaport-town of Abyssinia, on the Red 
Sea, on an island separated from the continent by the 
narrow but deep channel of Adowa, 250 m. N. E. of Gon- 
dar, and 420 N.E. of Djedda; Lat. 15° 30° 45” N, Lon. 30 
24’ E. It has a considerable trade with Mocha, Djedda, 
and Bombay. The imports consist principally of velvets, 
silks and satins, glassware, arms, &c. The exports are 
gold-dust, ivory, rhinoceros-horn, und corn, The harbor 
is safe nnd of easy access, though the entrance is narrow, 
and can accommodate about 50 vessels. The islund be- 
longs to the viceroy of Egypt. . 12,000. 

Massy, a. Having the nature of a mass; massive; heavy, 

Mast, n. [A. S. mast; Du., Ger-, Dan, und Swed. 
mast}. (Naut.) A long. round piece of timber, com- 
posed either of one continuous pole, or of u series of 
such, and placed nearly perpendicularly to the keel 
of a ship, extending upwards above the surface of 
the deck, for the purpose of supporting the yards 
and sails of a ship. The trunk of the mast is called 
the Hier- mad, the next piece the Wp-mast, the 
third the tepgavant mast; and should there be a 
fourth, as there is in barques and tull-rigged ships, it 
is called the royal mast. Exch mast is supported on the 
one next below it by means of cheeks placed a little 
below the head; on these cheeks are placed, horizon- 
tally, two short pieces of wood, fore and att, called tres- 
tle-trees, and across them are the cross-(rees, while on 
the masthead is a cap. The topmast is then raised per- 
pendicolarly along the mainmast below the trestle 
trees, and through the forenmst hole in the cap; and 
when the heel of the mast is nearly on a level with the 
cross-trees, u piece of iron bolt, called a fid, is pushed 
through a hole in the sume; and on the fid, whose ends 
are supported on the trestle-trees, the topmast rests. 
When the mast is to be taken down, it is first raised, in 
order to pull out the fid, und then it can be lowered to 
the deck. The supports of the masts of aship are strong 
Topes, extending on each side, and also forward and aft. 
The one leading forward is called the stay, and those aft 
are termed respectively Lacksfoys ; while the side sup- 
ports are called either shrouds or breast-stays. The 
mizzen-mast is that which is nearest the stern of a ship; 
the mainmast is the centre one; and the foremast is 
nearest the bows. Of these the main is the largest, the 


foremast the next in size, and the mizzen the smallest, 
The length of the lower mainmast, according to the old 
rule on the subject, ought to he one-balf of the sum of 
the breadth and length of the ship, and the other masts 
to be on a reciprocal scale; but as the role is merely for 
purposes of convenience, more than practical principles, 
it is not often followed. Masts in the present day, tor 
ships of the navy, and indeed for many mercantile ves- 
sels, are constructed of iron, on a tubular plan, and on 
the sume scale as those last mentioned. 

IA. S. meste; Ger. must.) The fruit of the oak and 

or other forest-trees: nuts; acorns. 

. To fix masts in; to supply with a mast, or masts. 
Mast'ed, a Furnished with a mast, or masts. 
Master, n. [Fr. maitre; O. Fr. maistre, from Lat. mag- 

ister, master.] A person of distinguished rank, station, 
or consequence; one possessing power, authority, or 
superior importance; a leader; a chief; — used, for the 
most part, as u compellation of respect, and sometimes 
as a term of familiar address to an inferior or juvenile 
person. (Asa word of appellation, it is almost invari- 
ably pronounced mister.) 

Staud by, my masters; bring him near the king.“ Shake. 

“Where there are young masters and misses in the house, they 
are impediments to the diversions of the servants."— Swift. 

—One who rules, governs, or exercises authority; a ruler, 

director, governor, head, or chicf manager or controller; 
— hence, specifically, an owner, a proprietor, a possessor. 


Thou master of the poet and the song. - Pope. 


—One who has supreme control or dominion; a ruler; a 
chief; a principal; one who has the power of directing 
and enforcing at pleasure ;— correlative of serf, slave, 
servant, assistant, apprentice. 

“ Cæsar, the world's great master and his on.“ Pope. 
“ Men at some time are masters of their fates.""—Shaks. 

—The principal superintendent or director of a school or 
college; an instructor; a preceptor; a tutor; a teacher; 
and, in a burlesque sense, a pedagogue ;— opposed to 
pupil or scholar; us, a bead master, a French master, &c. 
“ He that was only taught by himself had a fool for his master.” 

Ben Jonson. 

A man eminently or perfectly skilled in any avocation 
or branch of learning, science, or art; an adept; an ac- 
cepted or esteemed authority; one who has a thorough 
knowledge of any subject; as, a master of the violin, a 
painting by one of the old masters, &c. 

(Naval.) A superior officer belonging to a ship of 
wur, tuking rank next below the lieutenants, and whose 
duty is to navigate the ship under the immediate direc- 
tion of the captain. (Also termed sutling-master.) 

(Maritime Law.) The person intrusted with the care 
and navigation of a merchant-ship. usually styled cap- 
tain. He is the confidential agent of the owners, who 
are bound to the performance of every lawful contract 
entered into by him relative to the usual employment 
of the vessel. The master has power to pledge both 
ship and cargo for repairs executed in foreign parts, but 
not for repairs executed at home. The master of an 
American ship must be a citizen of the U. States. In 
Europe generally, their qualifications in point of skill 
and experience must be attested by examination by 
proper authorities; but in the U. States the civil re- 
sponsibility of the owners for their acts is esteemed suf- 
ficient. He is liable to the owners by whom he is sə- 


lected; and he and they are liable to all others whose 
interests ure affected by his acts, for want of reasonable 
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skill, care, or prudence in the navigation or ma 
ment of the vessel. He has a right to control and direct 
the efforts of the crew, und to use such force na may be 
necessary to enforce obedience to his lawful demands, 
He may even take life to suppress mutiny. 

Little Masters. (Pine Arts.) A term given to certain 
German engravers of the 16th cents un account of the 
peculiar amallness of their prints,— Master in Chancery, 
(Law) Anoflicer acting in courts of equity us assistant 
to the chancellor or vice-chancellor. — Master of Arts. 
One who gains the second degree conferred by a univer- 
sity; ale the degree itself, indicated by the abbrevin- 
tion M.A or A.M. suffixed to the r cipient’s proper name, 
(See Deanne.) — Master of the Horse. In England, the 
title borne by the third great officer of state attached 
to the royal household. He has the exclusive control of 
the royal stud, stables, &c.; and on grand state occa- 
sions, as in royal cavalcades, &c., immediately precedes 
the sovereign, mounted. 

Master of the Rolls. (Eng. Law.) A high, legal fnnc- 
tionary in England, who bas charge of the State records, 
and all documents, patents, Ach that have ed the 
Great Seal; he also acts as assistant-judye of the High 
Court of Chancery. — To be master of one's self, to be in 
possession of perfect self-control; not liable to be swayed 
by passion or any sudden impulse, 

(Norr. Master, in a sense implicative of superiority, 
preeminence, or governing quality, is employed in the 
construction of numerous compound words, all, for the 
most part, self-explaining; as, master-spirit, master- 
gunner, master-builder, master-passion, master-pilot, mas- 
ter-mind, master-touch, kc. 

Master, v.a. To obtain dominion, power, or authority 
over; to conquer; to overpower; to subdue; to bring 
under control. 

—To make one’s self master of; to execute with skill; as, 
to master u science. 

Mas‘terdom, u. Dominion; rule. 


Mas‘terful, a. Possessing the power or skill of a Masti'lis, 


master. 


Mas'terfally, adv. In a masterly manner; imperi- Mast less, a. 
Mast'lin, . 
Mas todon. „ 


ously. 

Mas‘ter-hand, n. A man eminently skilful. 

Mas'ter-key, n. The key that opens many locks; 
hence, figuratively, a general clue to lead out of many 
difficulties. 

Mas'terless, a. Destitute of a master or owner; UE 
governed; unsnbdued. 

Mas'terlessness, n. The quality of being masterless ; 
unguvernableness. 

Mas’‘terliness, n. Eminent skill; the quality of being 
masterly. 

Mas'ter-lode, n. (Mining) The principal lode of 
ore, 

Mas'terly, a. Suitable to a master; formed or exernted 
with superior skill; most excellent; skilful; imperious; 
as, a masterly air or manner. 

ade, With the skill of a master ; as, u masterly perform- 


ance, 

Mns'terpiece, n. A Capital performance; anything 
done or made with extraordinary skill, —Chief excel- 
lence or talent, 

Mas'tership, n. Office of a master; headship; domin- 
ion; rule; supreme power; superiority; pre-eminence. 

Mas‘ter-sinew, n. (ur) A large sinew that sur- 
rounds the hough of a horse, and divides it from the bone 
by ee place, where the wind-galls are usually 
seat: 


Master-singer, n. (Ger. meistersiinger.) See GERMAN 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

Mas'ter-stroke, n. Capital performance. 

Mas terwork,n. A master-piece; a skilful performance. 

Mas'‘terwort, n. ( Bot.) See PENCEDANUM. 

Mas'tery, u. Dominion; power of governing or com- 
manding. — Superiority of competition; pre-eminence. 
— Victory in war. — Eminent skill; superior dexterity. 
Attainment of eminent skill or power. 

Mast ful. a. Abounding in mast, or fruit of oak, beech, 
or chestnut, 

Mast'-head, n. (Naul.) The top of a mast. 

Mastic, Mastich, (mas‘tik,) n. [Fr. mastic; Gr. mas- 
tiche, from mastichao, to chew.| The exudation of a 
shrubby tree, the Pistachia lentiscus. It is used in the 
arts as a varnish, and the Mastern ladies chew it con- 
stantly, to give whiteness to the teeth, a purpose which 
it unquestionably effects. The name of M. is also given 
to olenginous cements, composed of about 7 parts of 
litharge and 93 of burnt clay, reduced to flue powder, 
made into a paste with linseed oil. 

(Bot.) The Pistachia lentiscus. See PISTACIA. — Also, 
the Thymus mastichina. See Tuyuus. 

Masti’eable, 4. That can be masticated. 

Mastien dor, n. Sp., from masticur, to chew.) The 
slavering-bit of a bridle, 

Masticate, „ a. [Lat. mastico, masticatus: Gr. mas- 
tichao.) To grind with the teeth, and prepare tor swul- 
lowing and digestion; to chew. 

ä n. [L. Lat. masticatio,] Act of chowing 


( Physiol.) M. is one of the most important of all the 
operations connected with the function of digestion, as 
on the effectual manner in which the food is ground de- 
pends the completeness with which the stomach can 
soften and pre 
entire elimination of the chyle. 

Masti'catory, a. Chewing; adapted to perform the 
office of chewing food. 
—n. (Med.) One of actass of dro 


purify the breath, clean the teeth, benefit the condition 


of the mouth, or induce a copious flow of saliva; aud in Mast Yard, in New 


this last respect they are supposed to afford relief in 


re what is received, and allow of the Mas 
eo ob n. [Gr. mastos, and logos, a discourse.) 
B 


Mas tiff, n.; pl. Mastirrs, 


Mas'toid, n. 
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cases of toothache. Of these substances the chief are 
orris-root, mastich, myrrh, and pellitory-root. 


Mns'tiein, n. (Chem.) That part of mastic which is 


insoluble in alcohol; it has some of the characters of 
caoutchouc. The part of mastic soluble in alcohol is 


termed masticic acid, 
[Old Fr. mestiff, a mon- 

rel, also mastin; Fr. mdtin; It. mastino.) (Zoil.) A 
urge variety of dog, distinguished by large head and 
broad muzzle, ears of moderate size and dependent, a 
heavy brow, thick drooping lips, u well-proportioned, 
strong body, and a full tail. The strength of the . is 
immense, and its vigilance and faithfulness as n house- 
dog and guard are unrivalled; and whilst it faithfully 
protects the property intrusted to it, showing a disposi- 
tion the very reverse of that of the bull-dog, it has the 
merit of refraining from the infliction of personal injury 
on the invader, It becomes much attached to its master, 
although nut very demonstratively affectionate; it is 
excelled by many kinds of dog in sugacity., The English 
M. is usually of some 
shade of buff color, with 
dark muzzles and ears. 
The M. of Thibet (Fig. BY 
1738), is still larger than 9 
the English; the head is 
more elevated at the 
back; the skin, from the 
eyebrow, forms a fold i 
which descends on the (Be ; 2 a 
hanging lip; the hair is * P 
vory rough, and the tail Fig. 1738.— MASTIPP OF THIBET, 
bushy; the color mostly 
adeep black. It was known and much appreciated by 
the Greeks and the Romans for the combats in the 
amphitheatres, 


Mastigoph’crous, a. Or. mastiz, n whip, and phero, 


tu bear.) Carrying a wand, scourge, or whip. 

n. (Wed) Inflammation of the breast in 
women; it commonly terminates in suppuration. 
Bearing no mast. 
See MASLIN. 
(Sp., It., and Fr, mastodonte; from 
Gr. mastos, n nipple, and odons, odontos, a book. | 161 2 
A gen. of extinct quadrupeds, the remains of which in a 
fossil state show that it was a pachydermatous animal 
allied to the elephants, It has received ita name from 
the conical projections on the surface of the molar teeth. 
Some of these were natives of the Old World; but by 
far the largest in size have been fonnd in this country, 
chiefly in the States of New York, Kentucky, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Kansas, Texas, aud ns far us Lat. 
65° N. The finest of the skeletons of this stupendous 
animal is that discovered at Newburg, N. V., 1845, (Fig. 
1739), now in the city of Boston, and described by Dr. 
Warren (The Mastodon Giganteus of N. America, 2 
edit., Boston, 1855.) This skeleton ia 11 ft. high, 17 ft. 
from end of face to beginning of tail, the latter being 
634 ft.; cireumference around ribs 16 ft. 5 in.; tusks 
about 11 feet, of which 834 project beyond the sockets. 
There are no traces within the period of tradition or 


history of the existence of these animals as a living gen. 


Fig. 1739, — SKELETON OF MASTODON GIGANTEUS, 


When and how they perished, if ascertained at all, must 
be revealed by geological data, It is worthy of remark 
that the skeletuns, found either in the tertiary or more 
recent deposits, seem to have been unmoved since the 
death of the animal; some, in fact, which were found 
near the banks of the great rivers, appearing in a verti- 
cal position, as if they had sunk down or been imbedded 
in the mud, 


Mastodon tie, a. Belonging to, or resembling, a mas- 


todon. 

Gr. mastas, a nipple, and ridos, form.) 
(Anat.) Resembling the nipple or breast; as, the mas- 
toid sees, the name given to certain nipple- like 
protuberances of the bones, and more especially to a 
process situated at the interior and posterior part of the 
ampon bone. 

id’eal, a. Relating to the mastoid process. 


(Zoul.) 


natural history of the mammalia; mam- 
malogy. 


KY. 
which, when chewed, | Masturba‘tion, n. [Fr.: from Lat, manus, hand, and 


stupro, I ravish.) Self-pollution ; onanism. 
lampshire, a post- village of Mer- 
ucord. 


rimac co,, abt, 7 m. N. W. of Co 
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Masuli „ a seaport-town of Hindostan, presi- 
dency of Madras, cup. of the dist. of same name, on the 
Coromandel const, 20 m. N.E. of Madras; Lat. 16° 15/ 
N., Lon. 81% 14“ E. It formerly carried on a consider- 
able trade with China, Calcutta, Persia, and Arabia, but 
lntterly it bas very much fallen off. The principal ex- 
oo piece-goods, tobacco, indigo, aud cotton. Pop. 


Mat. n. [A. S. meatia ; Ger. and Dan. matte; Du. mat.) 
A texture of sedge, rushes, flags, husks, straw, or other 
material used for various parposes of cleanliness and 
protection from injury. — A web of rope-yarn, used in 
ships to secure the standing rigging from the friction 
of the yards, Ac. 

—v.a. To cover or lay with mats; to twist together; to 
interweave like n mat. 

—v.n. To grow thick together; to become matted, as hair. 

Mata. a lake of Brazil, abt. 170 m. 8.8.W. of Maranhao, 
It gives rise to the river Codo. 

Matador, Mat'adore, n. [Sp. a slayer.) (Sports.) 
In 8 h bull-fighting, the man whose office is to give 
the dead-blow to the bulls wounded. 

(Games.) One of the three principal cards in the 

es of ombre and quadrille, which are always two 

lack aces and the deuce of spades and clubs, and the 
seven of hearts and diamonds, 

Ma da, in Tezos, a S. E. co., bordering on the 
Gulf of Mexico and Matagorda Bay; area, abt. 1,000 
sq. m. Rivers. Colorado, and Cany Bayou. face, 
aay level; soil, fertile. Cup. Matagorda, Fop. abt. 

—A town, cap. of the above co., on the bay of that name, 
at the mouth of the Colorndo Kiver, abt. 250 m. S. E. of 
Austin. It hasan active trade. Jp. abt. 1,800. 

—A bay of the Gulf of Mexico, at the mouth of the Colo- 
rado River, washing Calhoun and Matagorda cos. It 
covers an area of abt. 385 sq. m. 

Matamo'ra, in Tennesse, a village of Hardeman co., 
abt. 67 m. E. of Memphis. 

Matamor'as, or Maramon’os, a town and river-port 
of entry of Mexico, on the Rio Grande, alit. 40 m. above 
its mouth, in the Gulf of Mexico, and abt. 450 m. N. by 
E. of the city of Mexico. The chief exports are specie, 
hides, wool, and horses, and the imports are mostly 
manufactured from the U. States und Great Brit- 
ain. Pop, 20,000. 

Matamor’‘as, in Indiana, a village of Blackford co., 
abt. 85 m. N. E. of Indianapolis. 

—A village of Greene co., abt. 5 m. E. by N. of Bloomfield. 

Matamor’as, in Pennsylvania, a village of Dauphin 
co., abt. 13 m. N. of Harrisburg. 

—A post. village of Pike co. 

Matan’, an island of the Philippines, lying E. of Zebu, 
where Magellan, in a skirmish with the natives, was 
killed, in 1520, 

Matanzas, (ma-tdn'thas,) a seaport-town on the N.W. 
coast of the island of Cuba, abt. 52 m. E. of Havana; 
Lat. 23° 3’ N., Lon. 81° 40’ W. It is finely situated on 
both sides of the San Juan River, and is strongly for- 
tified, It ranks next to Havana in commercial impor- 
tance, M., though situated in one of the most fertile 
districts of the island, was an inconsiderable place till 
within the last 40 years. Under the old colonial govt. 
it was merely a subsidiary port to Havana; but all re- 
strictions being removed in 8 . has since rapidly 

wn in prosperity, . Sugar, coffee, tobacco, 
—. wax, and fruits. pe Machinery, 4c. Pop. 


(Cape.) the S. extremity of the Morea, 

Greece; Lat. 36° ON. Lon. 22° 29’ K. 

Matapas, (ma-ta'pas,) a town of Central America, abt. 
65 m. E.. E. of Guatemala. 

Matarieh, (ma-ta-ri’a,)« village of Lower Egypt, prov. 
of Ghiveh, on the site of the anc. Heliopolis, 6 m. N. R. 
of Cairo; Lat, 30° 48’ N., Lon. 31° 58 E. Here the Turks 
were defeated by the French under Gen, Kleber in 1800, 

Matar’o, a eeaport-town of Spain, prov. of Barcelona, 
20 m. N. E. of the city of Barcelona. Manuf. Calicoes, 
laces, silk and cotton-stuffs, velvets, ribbons, canvas, and 
leather. M. is celebrated for its red wine and brandy, 
much of which is exported to the U. States. 17,500. 

Mataruna, (ma-ta-roo'na,) a village of abt. 70 
m. N. R. of Rio de Janeiro; pop, abt. 4,000. 

Mat/‘awamkeag, or Marrawamxrac/mat-a-wom'heg,) 
in Muine, n river rising in Aroostook co., aud flowing 
into the Penobscot River in Penobscot co. 

Unt nnn, or Matavay, in New Jersey, a township of 
Monmouth co.; pop. abt, 3,500. 

Match, n. [r. meche, wick of a candle; Lat., from Gr. 
myra. the lamp-nozzle.) A small stick of combustible 
material, furnished with some very inflammable compo- 
sition, and used for producing fire. The manufacture of 
these useful and marvellously cheap articles marked a 
curions stage in the progress of civilization, when lux- 
uries first became conveniences, and afterwards neces- 
saries. The friction of two pieces of dry wood we now 
regard as a barbarous mode of procuring light: yet it 
is a scientific one, when the materials for a quicker pro- 
cess are wanting. The flint and steel were long the only 
means of getting fire, and we are not very far from the 
time when the sulphur-tipped match, arranged o bun- 
dies, spread ont in a fan-like manner, formed the stock 
in trade of many an itinerant dealer. As mechanical 
ingenuity supplied the flint and steel, and tinder-box, to 
supersede the rubbing-sticks, so has chemical ingenuity 
made a wide step in advance, by showing how to tip the 
little splints or matches with a composition which will 
kindle by slight friction. Whether called 
Lucifers, or Instantaneous lights, these small but valua- 
ble articles are now made in almost inconceivable quan- 
tities, It has been estimated that six matches a day 
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for each individual of the population of Europe and 
North America is the average consumption. From 
these figures it is easy to see how rapidly and exten- 
sively the business has grown. American matches are 
largely exported to the East and West Indies, Australia, 
China, Mexico, S. Atuerica, &.  Hand-cutting has long, 
been insufficient to produce the splints in sullicieut 

nantites; nothing less than steam-power can do this. 

he best wood for matches is clear white pine. It is 
first sawed into blocks about 12 inches long, 5 or 6 
wide, and 3 thick. Several of these blocks are placed 
in a machine, where a number of revolving cutters, 
worked with great rapidity. slice the blocks up into 
layers, and cut the layers into splints. One machine 
will cut up two million splints in a day. The splints, as 
liberated from the machine, slide down into another 
room, where women uud girls tie them up in boxes, the 
boxes in parcels, and the parcels in bundles. These 
splints are sold by the hagshead to the match-makers, | 
each hogshead containing perhaps two million splints. | 
To the Inslantaneous light bor, which consists of a| 
small tin box containing n bottle, in which was placed 
some sulphuric acid, with sufficient fibrous asbestos to 
souk it up and prevent its spilling out of the bottle, and 
a supply of properly prepared matches, succeeded the 
Luciter (4. v.) and in its turn superseded by the Congrere, 
which is the one generally used at present. The body 
of the match is usually of wood, but some, called Vestas, 
are of very thin wax-taper, The composition consists 
of phosphorus and nitre, or phosphorus, sulphur, and 
chlorate of potash, mixed with melted gum or glue, aud 
covered with vermillion, red-lead, umber, soot, and 
other coloring material. The proportions are almost as 
varied as the manufacturers are numerous—almost all 
the operations of match making, formerly conducted by 
hand, are now accomplished by machinery. Lu large 
establishments four machines are used for cutting, dip- 
ping, and delivering the matches, Two-inch pine plank 
is sawed up the length of the match, which is 214 in, 
These go into the machine for cutting, where at every 
stroke 12 matches ure cut, and by the succeeding stroke 

ushed into slats arranged on a double chain, 250 feet 
11 which carries them to the sulphur-vat, and thence 
to the phosphorus-vat, aud thus across the room and 
back, returning them at a point in front of the cutting- 


machine, where they are delivered in their natural order, 


They are gathered up by a boy into trays, and sent to 
the packing room. In this manner 1000 gross of 144,000 
small boxes of matches are mule in a day. For the 
year 1881, the value of matches exported from the U. 8. 
to the West Indies, S. America, China, &c., was $112,167. 

(Gun.) A material employed in firing mines, &c. 
Siow- match consists merely of hempen rope loosely 
twisted, and dipped in a solution of saltpetre and lime- 
water. It burns at the rate of one yard in three hours. 
Quick-match is merely cotton coated with a composition 
of mealed powder, gum, and water. When not confined, 
it burns at the rate of one yard in thirteen seconds, 

Match, n. [A. S. mica, a mate, wife; Icel. muii, an 
equal, a wife.) A person who is equal to another in 
strength or other quality; one able to cope with an- 
other: one who suits or tallies with another, or any- 
thing that equals another.—Union by marriage; some- 
times, a contract of marriage. —One to be married.— A 
contest on equal grounds; competition for victory, or a 
union of parties for contest. 

—v.a. To show au equal to.—To be equal to.—To oppose 
as equal; to set against, as equal in contest. — To suit; 
to make equal; to proportion. 

—To marry; to give in marriage. 

—v. n. To be united in marriage.—To suit; to correspond; 
to be of equal size, tigure, or quality; to tally. 

Mateh’able, a. Fit to be matched, joined, or com- 

red; suitable; equal. 
ateh'ableness, u. The state or quality of being 
matchable, 

Matchapo’nix Brook, in New Jersey, enters South 
River in Middlesex co. 

Match’-cloth,n. A coarse woollen cloth, for the In- 
dian trade. 

Match’-coat,n. A large, loose coat made of match- 
cloth. — Washington, 

Mateh’er, n. One who matches or joins. 

Match ‘less, a. That cannot be matched; having no 
equal, 

Matchless'ly, adv. In a manner not to be equaled, 

Mnteh'lessness, u. State or quality of being match- 
less, or without an equal. 

Match’-lock, n. Formerly, the lock of a musket, con- 
taining a match for firing; the musket itself. 

Match’-maker, n. One who coutrives marriages. 

—One who makes matches to burn. 

Match’-making, u. Act of making matches. 

—a. Employed in making matches, 

Match’-planes, n. pl. (Carp.) Planes used in join- 
ing boards by grooving and tonguing; one plane, called 
the plough, being used to form the groove, and the other 
to form the corresponding tongue. — Ogilvie. 

Mate, n. [Du. Md. a comrade; Fr. mat.) An eqnal; 
a match. — A companion; an associate; one who cus- 
tomurily associates with another. — A husband or wife. 
—The male or female of animals which associate for 
propagation and the care of their young.—One who eats 
at the same table. 

(Nuut.) An officer in a merchant-ship, or ship-of-war, 
whose duty is to assist the master or commander, and 
to take, in his absence, the command. There are some 
times only one, and sometimes two, three, or four mates 
in a merchantman, according to her size, denominated 
first, second, third, &c. mates. The law, however, recog- 
nizes only two descriptions of persons in a merchantman 
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—the masterand mariners, the mates being included in 
the latter, and the cuptain being responsible for their 
proceedings. 


—v.a. Tu match; to marry. — To oppose; to equal. 


Mate’, u. A South American drink. See ILEX. 

Mate’less, d. Having no mate or companion. 

Matelica, « town of central Italy, in the Marches, 23 
m. WS. W. of Macerata. Manuf, Coarse woollen cloths. 
Pop. 7,500, 


'Matelote, u. [From Fr. matrlot, sailor.) A kind of 


fish chowder, prepared by stewing in wine. 
Maver, n. [lat., mother.) (Anai.) See Dura MATER, 
PIA Mater, and BRAIN. 

Almu-mater, This name, originally used as an epi- 
thet for the earth, is now applied by students to the 
college or university in which they have been educated 

Matern. a town of S. Italy, prov. of Poteuza, 47 m. W. 
N. W. of Taranto. Manuf. Leather, and arms. Pop. 
13.300. 

Materia. n. [Lat.] Substance; matter; body. 

Mate'rin Medien. [Lat, medicinal materials or 
agents.) (Med.) A general name for the substances and 
agents which are employed for the relief or cure of dis- 
ease, The term is also applied to that branch of study 
which elucidates the nature and properties of such sub- 
stances and agents, In medical schools it is customary 
to connect Materia Medica with Therapeutics, and to 
expound both departments of science in one course of 
lectures. Therapeutics may be described as that branch 
of study which treats of the application of the Mate 
Medica for the prevention and cure of the various di 
eases. These allied branches of professional study are 
of the utmost importance; for betore a thorough knowl- 
edge of the nature and action of medicines is obtained, 
it is impossible to know how and when to prescribe 
them. Medicines have been defined as “all substances 
which have the power of modifying the actual state of 
one or more of our organs, and Which possess this prop- 
erty independent of their nutritive qualities.” It is not 
easy to define medicines or remedies us distinct from 
poisons, for there are many substances that act either 
as remedies or poisons, according to the quantities in 
which they are applied to our organs. The Materia 
Medica may be classitied in two ways; the first being 
according to their natural history, and the second ac- 
cording to their physiological and therapentic effects. 
In the natural history arrangement, remedies obtained 
from the inorganic kingdom (mineral and chemical sub- 
stances) form the first class; remedies yielded by the 
vegetable kingdom (herbs, fruits, roots, leaves, princi- 
ples separated from plants, Ac form the second class; 
and remedies yielded by the animal kingdom (insects, 
fats, animal secretions, &.,) form the third class. Many 
classifications, based upon the effects of remedies, have 
been proposed, but they are all more or less imperfect, 
as several remedies produce very different effects, and 
many diseases are curable by ditlerent modes of treat- 
ment. The following comprehends the principal fea- 
tures of all the best schemes of classification. 

A.— MECHANICAL REMEDIES. — Diluents, Demulcents, 
Emollients. 

B. — CHEMICAL REMEDIES. — Eecharotics, Acids, Alka- 
lies, Antilithics, Disinfectants, Astringents, Antidotes. 

C.—Viran AGENTS. — 1. Eracuants or Local Stimu- 
lants. Alteratives, Errhines, Sialagogues, Emetics, Ex- 
pectorants, Diaphoretics, Diuretics, Cathartics, Anthel- 
minties, Emmenagogues, Rubefacieuts. 2. General 
Stimulants. Tonics, Stimulants, and Aromatics. Diffus- 
ible and Special Stimulants, 3. Depressants, or (imtra- 
Stimulants. Narcotics, Antispasmudics, Refrigerauts, 
Sedatives. 

The groups of medicinal agents ranged under the head 
of “ Mechanical Remedies,” are supposed to act only as 
ordinary physical agents, or by their simple mechanical 
properties. Diluents are remedies which are supposed 
to increase the fluidity of the blood: their general effect 
is to allay thirst and to diminish the heat of the skir 
to promote transpiration from the skin, as well as to in- 
crease the flow of urine. Demulcents and Emollients are 
substances which are calculated to soften and lubricate 
the parts to which they are applied. The former term 
is restricted to such as are intended for internal exhibi- 
tion, and the latter to such as are intended for external 
application: thus, arrow-root, calves’-feet jelly, end 
liquorice, are demulcents; while liniments, embroca- 
tions, and cataplasms, are emollients.x—Under the head 
of “ Chemical Remedies” are placed those agents which 
seem to act chiefly by producing chemical changes in the 
solids or fluids of the body. Escharotics, usually called 
caustics, are substances employed for destroying the 
vitality of the part to which they are applied. Acids 
and Alkalies act upon the secretions as they act upon 
substances out of the body, and respectively counteract 
alkalimity and acidity. Antilithics are medicines which 
counteract the tendency to the deposition of urinary 
sediments or calculi. Disinfectants are substances 
suited to free the air of buildings, and infected bodies 

zeneral, of the invisible particles which propagate 

Sense; While Anfiseptics nre those chemical agents 
which prevent the decomposition of organic structures, 
whether vegetable or animal. <Astringents are remedies 
which have the power of corrngating, or of producing 
a contraction, of the muscular fibres of the part to which 
they are applied, as well as of coagulating or precipita- 
ting albuminous fluids. Antidotes are agents which 
counteract the effects of poisons.— The division “Vital 
Agents” includes those groups of medicines whieh are 
considered to act in a more special manner upon the 
living structures,—upon the muscular, sanguincons, 
and secerning systems, and all as dependent upon the 
nervous system, The groups placed in the first sub- 
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division, Eracuants, cause increased secretion or evacna- 
tion from the diflerent organs. Alferatives, according 
to the usual interpretation of the term, are remedies 
which, when taken in comparatively small doses, and 
continued for some time, by degrees, and almost without 
any perceptible effect, produce changes in the secretions 
and in disordered actions, Arriines are medicines which 
are applied to the mucous membrane of the nostrils: 
those which cause sneezing are sometimes distinguished 
by the term Sernutatortes. Sialugogues ure medicinal 
agents which increase the secretion of saliva; Emetics, 
those which evacuate the stomach by vomiting: Ex- 
pectorants, those which favor the expulsion or secretion 
of mucus from the organs within the chest; and Da- 
phoretics, those which increase exhalation from the sur- 
face, and the natural function of perspiration: to the 
latter, when acting so as to produce sweating, the term 
Sudorvfies is applied. Diuretics are medicines which are 
considered to have the power of augmenting the secre 
tion of urine; Cathartics increase the peristaltic move- 
ments of the intestinal canal, evacuate its contents, and 
usually augment its mucous secretions. These were 
formerly divided into Hydragegues, causing watery 
evacuations, and Chologogues, favoring the secretion of 
bile. Cathartics are also often distinguished according 
to their energy of action; as Luzatives, which merely 
evacuate the intestinal contents, and urgatives, which 
stimulate secretion and accelerate evacuation, The more 
violent purgatives are further distinguished as Drastics 
and Mydrugogue Cathertics, Anthelmintics ure medi- 
cines which are prescribed against the production of 
worms, also to destroy or prevent them. Those which 
destroy or expel worms are also termed Vermifuges. 
Emmrnagoyurs are medicines which are considered to 
have the power of promoting the menstrual discharge, 
when either retained or suspended. Rubefuceents, as 
their name indicates, produce redness of the skin, with 
warmth and increased sensibility. These are also known 
as Countler-irritants, and when concentrated, as Epipas- 
tres, or Vesicants. The second subdivision, General 
Stimulants, includes those remedies which excite all the 
principal functions of life, by directly influencing the 
nervous system. Tonics are those which possess the 
power of gradually increasing the tone of the muscular 
fibre when relaxed, and the vigor of the body when 
weakened by disense. Stimulants or Excitants are 
medicines which exalt nervous power, Aromatics, are 
those stimulants which are gratetul in odor and taste, 
as the spices, &c.; and In stimulants those 
which excite the whole system with great rapidity 
through the medium of the brain. Of the latter group, 
alcohol and ether are examples, The subdivision 
Depressants includes those medicines which are employed 
to subdue inordinate action; the Narcotics, which, by 
acting on the brain or spinal marrow, assuage pain, con- 
trol restlessness, and procure sleep; the Antispasmodics, 
which allay the irregular muscular contractions called 
spasms: the Refrigerants, which diminish the force of 
the circulation, and so reduce the heat of the body; and 
the Sedatives, which directly und primarily depress 
the powers of life without previously exciting ner- 
vous action or increasing the circulation. 

Material. a. [It materiale; Fr. materiel, from Lat. 
materia, matter.) Consisting of matter; corporeal; 
bodily; substantial; physical :— opposed to spiritual; 
as, The material elements of the universe.” — Whewell. 
—Relating, pertaining to, or influencing man’s physical 
being, as distinguished from the moral or religious 
nature; having reference to the physical necessities, in- 
terests, and aliments of mankind. — Having importance 
or effect; weighty; essential; momentous; consequen- 
tial; indispensable. 

"In this material point, the constitution of the English gov- 
ernment far exceeds all others.“ — Swift. 

(Logic.) Pertaining or having reference to the mat- 
ter or substance, as opposed to the form of anything. 
See MATTER, 

—n. Anything composed of matter; the substance or 
matter of which anything is made, or may be made. 

Mate’rialism, n. [Fr. matérialisme.) (Phil.) That 
metaphysical theory which is fonnded on the hypoth- 
esis that all existence may be resolved into a modifica- 
tion of matter, including, of course, the conscious sub- 
ject. The most celebrated materialists were, among the 
ancients, Democritus and his later disciples, Epicurus 
and bis sect, to whom may be added, though in a some- 
what different sense, the Stoics; among the moderns, 
Gassendi, Hobbes, Hartley, and Priestley. From the 
loose and general way in which the term Af. is used, it 
embraces systems that differ widely from each other. 
A very modified system of M., if, indeed it ought to be 
called M. at all, is one which, while admitting the ex- 
istence of a soul, attempts to account for the various 
mental phenomena by physical causes. Then there is 
what we may term the M. of Priestley, which denies the 
existence of asoul in mau capable of surviving the body, 
but yet believes in the resurrection of the body, anda 
future state of rewards and punishment. Again. there 
are those materinlists who dewy the existence of any- 
thing in this world but matter, and consequently do not 
believe in the existence of Deity, or in a future state. 
The last of these are strictly and purely atheists, (See 
ATHEISM.) Priestley has more clearly and fully than 
any other person expounded the principles of material- 
ism in the pure and proper sense of the word. He denies 
the existence of an immaterial principle in man, because 
he thinks that it could not exist in union with a mate- 
rial body; and becanse he thinks t all the mental 
phenomena may be explained by “ medullary vibra- 
tions,” and other supposed movements of the material 
parts. The corporeal and mental fuculties are inherent 
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in the same substance: grow, ripen, and decay together; 
and whenever the system is dissolved, it continues in a 
state of dissolution till it shall please the Almighty 
Being, who called it into existence, to restore it to life 
again. In this view the question of M. is not, perhaps, 
of so much consequence as some may imagine. Its ad- 
vocates deny that their doctrine militates against the 
hope of a resurrection; on the contrary, they maintain 
that it points ont “more fully the necessity and value 
of a resurrection from the dead,” on which alone they 
say that the sacred writers build all their hopes of a 
future life; for the apostle Paul says, “1f the dead rise 
not, then is not Christ risen,” &c. (1 Cor. xv. 16.) These 
views were at one time held by Robert Hall, though he 
afterwards saw reason to change them, M. almost of 
necessity involves the doctrines or Socinianism and phi- 
losophical necessity, The great objection to it is thatit 
is unphilosophical. It rests entirely upon hypothesis 
and conjecture. We have no evidence for the assertion 
of some Materialists, that“ medullary matter thinks,” 
Much as it is known that mind depends upon matter tor 
its development in man, every property of mind, and 
every property observable in matter, are so essentially 
different, that the idea of homogeneity in the two sul- 
stances is dificult to be admitted, except on much 
stronger evidence than Materialists have yet been able 
to bring forward. Until it can be inductib iy established 
that the modes of tension and the modes of thought 
are alike ultimately referable to one common sub- 
stance, the laws of a sound philosophy demand the 
ascription of the one class of phenomena to one snb- 
stance, termed matter, and of the other class of phe- 
nomena to another substance, termed mind. Much mis- 
chief is often done to philosophy by mixing up the re- 
sults of observation with what can ouly be matter of 
conjecture. The true philosopher, setting aside all 
speculation regarding the ultimate nature of matter or 
spirit, will set out from these as fixed principles, and 
apply himself to observing their qualitics, capabilities, 
and laws, 

Mate’rialist, n. [Fr. materialiste. 
that all existence is material; one who denies the exist- 
ence of spiritual substances, and maintains that man's 
psychological development is the result of a peculiar 
organization of bodily matter. 

Materialist'‘ic, Materialis‘tical, a. Relating 
or pertaining to, or partaking of, materialism ; as, a ma- 
terialistic thinker. 

Material it Fr. matérialité.] State or quality of 
being mat : Material existe : corporeity, — Im- 
portance gnification; tangibility; moment; as, the 
materiality of direct evidence. 

Mate’rialize, v. a. Fr. matérialiser.] To reduce toa 
state of matter; to view or appreciate as matter. — To 
treat by the recognized rules or principles which are 
relevant to matter. — To characterize with materialistic 
powers or influences; to subserve material, rather than 
moral or religious interests; as, to materialize one's 
bent of thinking. 

Mate’rially, adv. In the state of matter; corporeally. 
—Not formally; in its essential nature; substantially 
In an important sense, degree, or manner; easentir 
momentously ; weightily ; as, this affair concerns him 
materially, 

Mate’rialness, u. State or quality of being material ; 
materiality ; importance; momentousness, 
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‘| One who asserts 


Mate ‘rials, (Strength of.) (Fhys.) The power Mater’nity, n 


which any substance, such as a rod, bar, beam, rope, or 
chain, possesses, so as to enable it to resist any attempt 
maile to sever the adhesion of the various parts of which 
it is composed. The strength of materials consequently 
depends, iu the first place, on the relative disposition of 
the particles of the substance to each other; secondly, 
on the intensity of the force by which the particles ad- 
here to each other; and lastly, on the manner in which 
the straining power is applied. The relative properties 
of a beam between its strength and the strain to which 
it is subjected, can only be made the subject of math- 
ematical investigation by supposing the material to con- 
sist of an infinite number of threads, or fibres, arranged 
in lines parallel to each other in the direction of its 
length. These particles must also be supposed to co- 
here together by means of powers exerted in that direc- 
tion, and also to cohere laterally by powers which may 
be either equal or unequal to the powers that act along 
its length. In glass, and some metals —in fact, in the 
generality of homogeneous bodies, the particles are dis- 
posed of symmetrically through the substance, and at- 
tract each in every direction with equal force. In tim- 
ber, however, the lateral cohesion of the particles is 
less than the longitudinal cohesion of the various par- 
ticles in each fibre. In trying, therefore, the load which 
a piece of timber will sustain, we must first find out the 
weight that will suffice to break it, and anything less 
than that will be the weight which itcan bear. The stifl- 
ness of a beam is the proportion that exists between its 
deflection and its length, and the deflection is the extent 
to which it sinks, when loaded, below a horizontal line. 
The deflection of beams of the same timber, similarly 
loaded, varies as the weight applied and the cube of the 
length directly, and as the breadth and cube of the depth 
inversely; and this deflection, according to an eminent 
authority on the subject, should never be permitted to 
extend beyond part of the length, or as part of an 
inch to the foot. The lateral strength of a beam is less 
than its absolute longitudinal strength, either aminat 
compression or extension, from the causes stated above 
with regard to the cohesion of the particles. Timber will 
bear considerable weight if it is suspended to it perpen- 
dicularly, or when pressing in the direction of its length, 


provided the timber is prevented from bending; aud, 
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therefore, in using timber, a lateral strain should be 
avoided where a longitudinal one can be substituted, 
The fibres of ropes have no lateral cohesion, and the 
strength must necessarily depend on the twisting of the 
fibres together, and the cohesion of all the particles in 
any transverse section must be destroyed before a dis- 
ruption can take place, In an article in the Penny 
Cyclopedia, the writer observes, that in a rod of any 
material consisting of parallel fibres, us supposed above, 
being placed in a vertical position and strained by a 
Weight applied at the lower extremity, the particles in 
every fibre will be separated from each other by the 
action of the weight, and consequently, its length will 
be increased. The cohesive power by which the par- 
ticles are kept together will, in most cases, be lessened 
by the separation; and if the weight be heavy enough, 
or if it be allowed to uct long enough, the cohesive power 
will be altogether overcome; that is to say, the rod will 
be torn asunder in some part or other, The elongation 
of a rod, when strained by a weight, and the amount of 
the weight necessary to produce tracture will, of course, 
depend considerably on the nature of the material, The 
following is the table of breaking-weights in pounds 
avoirdupois, taking the area of a transverse section of 
each rod to be one square inch : oak, 8,000 to 12000 Ths, ; 
fir, 11,000 to 13,488; beech, 1 $ gany, 8,000; 
teak, 15,000 ; cast- steal, 134.256 ; iron wire, 93,964 ; Swed- 
ish bar. ron, 72,06; best malleable iron, 6 ; cast- 
iron, 18,656 to 19,488; wrought-copper, 33,792; platinum 
i 7 re, 29 10 gold wire, 30,888; zine 
7,129; lead wire, 3.146; and rope 
of one inch c etre 1000 to 12.566. 4 piece of 
timber has been proved to be of the greatest strength 
when cnt out of a round tree, by dividing the diameter 
into three equal parts, raising perpendiculars npon them, 
and prolonging these until they cut the circumference; 
arectungle uniting these points shows the form of the 
strongest beam that can be obtained, The strain upou 
a beam fixed at one end in a wall, and loaded at the 
other, is four times greater than when the same weight 
is hung upon the middle of the same beam, and the lat- 
ter is supported at both extremities, When a beam is 
fixed at both its extremities, and is loaded in the middle, 
its strength is to that when only supported at its two 
ends as 3 to 2; and when a weight is uniformly distrib- 
uted over a beam, its mechanical action to produce frac- 
ture is only one-half of what it is when collected in the 
middle. If a body is compressed in a direction perpen- 
dicular to the length of the fibres, the points of support 
being very near together, and on opposite sides of the 
place at which the force is applied, the strain to which 
the body is subjected has been called the force of detor- 
sion, 

Materiel, (ma-tã're-?l,) n. Fr. See MATERIAL.) That 
which constitutes the collective system of materials, 
appliances, or instruments employed in the formation, 
operation, or transaction of anything, in contradistine- 
tion to the personnel, or stuff of men engaged in conjunc- 
tion therewith; as, the baggage, munitions, commis- 
sariat of an army, &c. 

Mater’nal, a. [Lat. maternus, from mater; Ir. math- 
air; Slav. mati; Gr. meter; ansk, mitri. a mother, 
See MOTHER.) Motherly; pertaining or having refer- 
ence toa mother; peculiar to, or becoming, a mother; 
as, maternal duties, maternal love. 

Mater'nally,adv. Inamaternal or motherly manner. 

[Fr. maternité; L. Lat. maternitas. | 
The state, condition, character, or relation of a mother, 

Mat'felon, n. [W. y fad felen, the basilisk.) (t.) 
A common name applied to some species of the genus 
Centaurea, 

Mathematic, Mathematical, a. [Fr. mathé- 
matique; Lat. mathemuticus.) Pertaining to, or used in, 
mathematics; as, mathematical instruments, mathemat- 
teal science. 

—According to the principles of mathematics; demon- 
strated by mathematics; — hence, theoretically exact; 
precisely accurate. 

„suppose all the particles of matter to be situated in an ex- 
act aud mathematical evenness." — Bentley. 

Mathematically, adv. According to the laws or 
principles of mathematical science; demonstrably; with 
mathematical exactness of proposition and solution. 

Mathematician, (-(ish’an,) n. (Fr. muthématicien.] 
One versed in mathematics. 

Mathematics, u. sing. (Fr. mathématiques; Gr. mathe- 
matike, from mathesis, learning.| The science which in- 
vestigates the consequences which are logically deduci- 
ble from any given or admitted relations between mag- 
nitudes or numbers, without being descriptive of their 
subject-matter. Mathematics is divided into two 
classes; namely, pure und mixed. Pure mathematics 
embrace such subjects where magnitude is only consid- 
ered in the abstract. From tho fact of this branch being 
founded on the simplest notions of quantity, the conclu- 
sions which are deduced from it have the same evidence 
and certamty as the elementary principles from which 
they are obtained. Pure M. consequently comprehends 
Arithmetic, treating of the properties of numbers; Ge- 
ometry, treating of extension as dependent on the three 
qualities of length, breadth, and thickness, without con- 
sidering any physical qualities with which bodies may 
be endowed ; Algebra, which compares together all 
quantities, whatever may be their value; and Jastly, the 
Differential and Integral Calculus, which operations 
consider magnitudes as of two kinds — constant and 
variable; the variable magnitudes being generated by 
motion, the operations of the calculus being to deter- 
mine the values of these quantites from the velocities 
of the motions with which they are generated. On the 
other haud, mixed mathematics cousider the application 
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of pure mathematics to certain established physical 
principles; and this branch comprehends all the mathe- 
matical sciences which appertain to physics; as me- 
chanics, hydrodynamics, optics, astronomy, acoustics, 
electricity, and magnetism, A writer in the “ English 
Cyclopedia” observes : The unavoidable certainty and 
definite character of mathematical conclusions have ob- 
tained for M. the name of ezac! science ; but to this name 
it has not exclusive right. The laws under which we 
must think are the foundation of a science which has an 
equal claim with M. to any epithet which indicates 
either necessity or precision. Ace ordingly, logic and 
M. are separate branches of exact science. There are 
but three things of which we cannot divest ourselves, so 
long as we imagine ourselves to retain both existence 
and consciousness of existence — they ure thought, 
space, and time. With everything else there is a possi- 
bility of dispensing; that is, the imagination can con- 
ceive everything got rid of und out of existence, except 
its own consciousness in some kind of activity, and the 
space and time, without which it cannot conceive exist- 
ence. The necessary laws of thonght are the subject- 
matter of logic; the necessary properties of space and 
lime are the subject-matter of M. Number is an off- 
spring of the notion of time; enumeration is a succes- 
sion in time: in no other way can number be distin- 
guished from multitude. And geometry is, without need 
of illustration, the offspring of the notion of space.” 
The rise of M., from the days of Thales and Pythagoras, 
will be found given under the head Geometry, and it 
need not be commented upon here, Mathematical 
science may be either used as a discipline of the mind, 
or it may be applied as an instrument in the advance- 
ment of the arts, and in studying the wonderful pano- 
rama of the world around us. Taken in the former 
point of view, the object of M. is to strengthen, by fre 
quent examples, the power of logical deduction; to put 
forth a view of the difference between reasoning on prob- 
able premises and on certain ones, by constructing a 
body of results which do not involve, in any case, the 
uncertainty arising from the introduction of that which 
might have been false. M. also tends to form the habit 
of concentrating the attention closely to difficulties 
which can possibly be only overcome by thought, and 
over which victory is certain, so that the right means be 
used. As un instrument in advancing the arts and in- 
vestigating the laws of nature, M. enables us to acquire 
vast knowledge; and without its aid most of the phys- 
ical and other sciences would still be in a state of 
embryo. This knowledge, therefore, is gained by our 
applying abstract truths and tried formulas in 3 to 
obtain results before hidden; and, by advancing ficti- 
tious premises, to arrive at the real truth, which custom 
might endeavor to conceal. It would be impossible, in 
the present article, to enter at length upon the meta- 
physical discussion of the subject, neither is it necessary 
to our purpose so to do. The various branches of M., 
however, will be found given under their respective 
headings, and to those articles the reader is referred for 
further information. — See FLUXIONS, GEOMETRY, INTEG- 
RAL CALCULUS, &c., &c. 

Math’er, Corton, son of the following, B. in Boston. in 
1663. After graduating at Harvard College, in 1678, 
and early manifesting a truly Puritan spirit of austerity, 
he devoted himself to theological studies, and, in 1684, 
was ordained as his father’s colleague in the pastorate 
of the North church, Boston. In this avocation he dis- 
played a singular fervency of sectarian religious zeal, 
and strove to maintain the declining ascendency of the 
Puritan clergy in civil affairs. More notably, however, 
did he distinguish himself as the self-called exterminator 
of witchcraft; in relation to which delusion he pub- 
lished, in 1685, his Memorable Providences relating to 
Witchcraft and Possessions, a work redolent of the big- 
oted superstitious spirit of the period. Following this 
diatribe aguinst demonology, appeared, in London, a dis- 
course froin his peu, pronouncing witchcraft “the most 
nefandous high treason against the Majesty on high,”— 
with a preface by Richard Baxter (q. .) In 1692, he 
produced his Wonders of the Invisible World, and from 
this time forward till his death, wrote voluminously, his 
chief work being Illustrations of the Holy Scriptures. 
Falling into public odium through his many eccentrici- 
ties and self-delusion, the latter years of his life were 
passed in comparative obscurity. In 1713, for his work, 
Curioso Americana, he received the diploma of F.R.8. 
of London, being the first American to receive this dis- 
tinction. D. 1728 

Math’er, Increase, an eminent American divine, born 
at Dorchester, Mass., 1635. was educated at Harvard Col- 
lege, where he took his degree, in 1656. In the follow- 
ing year he went to England, where he obtained prefer- 
ment, and was greatly distinguished for his urbanity 
and integrity; but in consequence of his Nonconformist 
opinions was obliged to return to his native colony, 
where he was appointed minister at Boston; in 1684, 
was elected president of Harvard College, and created 
D. D. D. in 1723. He was the author of many theolog- 
ical works, a History of the Indian War, and a Discourse 
on Comets and Earthquakes. 

Math’erton, in Michigan, a post-village of Ionia co., 
abt. 28 m. F. W. of Lansing. 

Mathe’'sis, n. [Lat. and Gr.] The mathematical branch 
of learning. (R.) 

Math’ew, TuronaLp, the Irish Apostle of Temperance, 
was an illegitimate son of the Llandaff family, born in 
Tipperary, 1790, and was educated at St. Patrick's Col- 
lege, Maynooth, for the Roman Catholic priesthood, 
He was afterwards appointed missionary, and became 
president of a temperance association in Cork, where he 
instituted religious societies for visiting the sick and 
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poor, and devoted himeelf to the task of inducing spirit- 
driukers to take the “pledge,” a solemn promise to ub- 
stain from alcoholic liquors: and in a few months con- 
verted 150,000 persons in the co. of Cork alone. lle 
afterwards visited Dublin, Liverpool, Manchester, and 
London, attended with the same success, In recognition | 
of his services le was granted a pension of $1,500 a year, 
D. 18 6, deservedly respected by all classes, 

Mathilde. (Paincess) MATHILDE LÆTITIA WILHELMINE | 
Bonaparte, daughter of the late ex-king Jerome by the 
Princess Catharine of Wurtemburg, aud cousin of the; 
Emperor Napoleon III., was B. at Trieste, in 1520, and 
married at Florence, 1841, a Russian millionaire, Prince | 
Aumtale Demidoff. This union proved unhappy, and 
in 1845 they separated by mutual consent, her husband 
being compelled by the Czar to allow the Princess an 
annuity of 200,000 roubles. From 1849 till the mar- 
riage of Napoleon III, Princess M. did the honors of the | 
presidential court, and on the reéstablishment of the! 
empire was comprised among the members of the French | 
Imperial family, receiving the title of Imperial High- 
ness. The Princess isn clever amateur artist, having on 
several occasions exhibited her pictures at the Na/on de 
Peinture. She is also eminent as a patroness of litera- 
ture, and as the friend of savans and men of letters 
generally, her salons being the focus of all that is dis- 
tinguished in French art and literature, 

Mati’co, n. (%. The dried leaves of Piper angusti- 
JSolium, a shrub of the order Piperaceæ, which are im- 
ported from Peru, and are used tor staunching wounds. 
They are also useful as an aromatic stimulant in mucous 
discharges of various kinds, 

Matilda, a village and township of Upper Canada, abt. 
15 m. NN E. of Prescott. 

Matilda Furnace, in Pennsylvania, a village of 
Mifflin co. 

Matil’daville, in Pennsylrania, a village of Clarion 
co., on the Clarion River, u few m. above its mouth. 

Matin, a. [Fr.; Lat. matutinus.| Pertaining or having 
reference to the morning; used in the morning, 

“I waste the matin lamp In sighs for thee.” — Pope. 


—n. Morning. 
“The glow-worm shows the matin to be near.“ — Shaks, 


Matina, (ma-tee'na,) a river of Costa Ri Central | 
America, flowing into the Caribbean Sea, abt. Lat. 10° 
N., Lon, 8° 25’ W. There is a village of the same name 
at its mouth. 

Matinée, (mit-i-nd’,.) n. Fr., from matin.] A mid-day 
reception, theatrical performance, or musical entertain- 
ment; — correlative to soirée 

Matines, u. . (From Matix, q. v.] (Eccl.) In the 
Roman Catholic Church, the earliest of the canonical 
hours of prayer. 

Mat lock, a village of England, co. of Derby, on the 
Derwent, 16 m. N. W. of Derby. It is chiefly noted for 
its romantic scenery, and hot springs. 1%. 4.000. 

Ma’‘to-Gros’so, a prov. of Brazil. See M«rro-Grosso. 

Matou’chin, in New Jersey, u village of Middlesex co. 

Matrass, n. Fr. matras, from Lat. He (Chem.) 
A glass vessel formerly used in the chemical laboratory, 
for distilling or digestive purposes; it was generally 
egg-shaped in form, and sometimes tapering into a 
conical figure, with an orifice at the top of the neck. In 
modern experiments and processes it has been super- 
seded by the Cucurnit, . v. 

Mat’ress, n. An unusual spelling of MATTRESS, 5. v. 

Matrica’ria,n. [From Lat. matriz, womb.) (Bot.) A 
genus of plants, ord, Asteracee. The species M. chamo- 
milla beara flowers which have similar properties to 
those of the true chamomile plant. See ARTHEMIS. 

Matrice, n. See MATRIX. 

Mat’ricidal, a. Pertuning to, or concerning, matri- 
cide. 

Matrieide, (mit'ri-sid,) n. (Lat. matricidium—mater, 
and ceo, to kill.) The felonious killing or murder of 
a mother. — One who felonionsly kills his mother. 

Matric'ulate, v.a. [It. mutricolare, to matriculate, 
from Lat. matricula, u roll, list, or catalogue, from mat- 
riz,a public register.] To enter or admit to member- 
ship in a body corporate or society, especially in a col- 
lege or university, by iuscribing the mune in a register; 
to enroll. 

—n. One enrolled in a register; specifically, one who is 
matriculated to the membership of a university body; 
as, “the matriculutes of that famous university.” 

Arbuthnot. 

Matriculation, (-ld’shun,) n. [L. Lat. matriculatin.] 
Act of matriculating; act of registering or enrolling a 
name, and thus admitting to membership, 

Matrimo’nial, a. [Fr.; It. matrimoniale.| Relating 
or pertaining to matrimony or marriage; connubial ; 
Marital; nuptial; hymeneal; as, matrimonial duties, a 
marimonal imbroglio, matrimonial felicity, &c.— 
Springing from marriage; occasioned by marriage. 

Matrimo’nially, adv. According to the manner or 
laws of matrimony. 

Matrimony, u. [Lat. matrimonium, from mater, a 
mother.] That state of conjugal union in which women 
become lawful mothers; marriage; wedlock; the nup- 
tial state, or connubial condition; marital tie, 

M. vine, (Bot.) A climbing plant of the gen. Lycium. 

Matrix, n.; pl. Matrices. n. [Lat, womb, from mater, 
mother.) (Anat.) The mother’s womb; the cavity in 


which the fœtus of an animal is formed and nourished 
till the time of parturition. 
—That which forms, generates, or modifies anything. 
(Mech.) A mould; the cavity in which anything is 
formed, and which gives it shape; as, the matriz of a 
type. 
(Ain.) Same as GANGUE, q. v. 
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(Osteology.) The productive organ of the teeth. 

Ma‘tron, n. [Fr. matrone; Lat. matrona, trom mater.) 
An elderly married woman; a spinster or elderly un- 
married female; the female head of a household, or 
family-circle. 

—In u hospital, a female superintendent or nurse; as, the 
matron of an asylum for the blind, 

Ma'‘tronage, „. State, quality, or condition of a mu- 
tron. — The body of matrons taken collectively. 

Ma'‘tronal, a. Lat. matronalis.) Pertaining, or hav- 
ing reference, tow matron; suitable to a married woman | 
or to an elderly female; motherly; sedate; as, “ ma- 
tronal years.” — Bacon. 

Ma tronhood, n. State or condition of a mutron. 

Ma'tronize. v. a. To make to appear matronly; to 
render matron-like. 

Ma'tronly, a. Advanced in years; elderly ; as, a ma- 
tronly woman.— Becoming or beseeming a matron; 
sedate; grave; motherly ; as, a matronly deportment. 

Matross’, n. [b. matroos.) (Afil.) The name formerly 
given to an artillery soldier next ip rank to a gunne 
— perhaps, corresponding with the modern bombardier. 

Mntsu mai a city of Japan, on the island of Yezo, at 
the mouth of a river on its S. coast; Lat. 41° W N., 
Lon. 140° E.; pop. 50,000. 

Mattammiscon tis, in Maine, a township of Lin- 
coln co.; pop. abt. 31, 

Mat’'tamore, u. [From Sp. matar, to kill, and Moro, 
a Moor.] A vault or cellar underground used as a de- 
pository for grain. 

Mnttapoi'sett, in Mossachusetts, a post-village of 
Plymouth co., on Buzzard’s Bay, about 60 in. S. by E. of 
Boston, 

Mattapo’ny, in Virginia, rises in Spottsylvania co, 
and flowing S.E. unites with the Pamunky to forin the 
York River. 

Mattawan’, in Michigan, u post-village of Van Buren 
co., abt. 156 m. W. of Detroit. 

Matte, (mät,) n. (Sp. mate; Ger. matt, dull, dim — said 
of metals.) Crude black copper reduced, but not refined 
from sulphur, Kc. — Webster, 

Matteawan’, in New Vork, a post-village of Dutchess 
co, abt, 90 m. S. of Albany ; pop. abt. 3.000, 

Matten, in W. Virginia, a village of Kanawha co., on 
the Kauawha River, abt. 5 m. above Charleston, 

Mat'ter, n. [Fr. mutiereé; Lat. materia, trom mater, a 
mother, a producing cause, origin, source; Icel. i, 
force, power.) The substance of which all bodies is con- 
stituted; that of which anything is made, formed, or 
composed; coustituent eleme material or substan- 
tial part of anything; essential nature; embodiment. 

„ay; extended substance; that which is visible or 

ible to the perceptive senses; that which fills 
81 and of which the macrocosm of nature, and all) 
essential bodies consists. — Purulent humor discharged 
from living animal bodies; substance excreted or thrown 
ont in a boil, tumor, or a 8; pus; as, vaccine 
malter, — Subject; concern: affair; thing treated; busi- 
ness in haud. — That which employs thought or dis- 
cussion, or excites emotion; theme; subject ol arguinent, 
action, conside ion, and the like — Thing of moment 
or consequence Mnportauce ; consequence ; significance ; 
import;—principally, as applying in the phrases no 
matter, what matter ? &c. 

“When Bishop Berkeley said ' there was no matter,“ 
And proved it — ‘twas no matter what he said." — Byron. 

Cause of any event or occurrence, as of any disturbance, 
of a disease, or of a difficulty; subject of complaint, 
snit, debate, or demand; trouble; as, what is the Matter? 

“ Blender, I broke your head: what matter have you againat me?“ 
Shaka. 
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—Space, time, or quantity indefinitely computed. 
Away he goes to the market-town, a matter ot five 
L 


( Printing.) Copy: written manuscript prepared for set- 
ting up in type; also, type set up preparatory to being 
used in printing; as, a full page of matter. 

(Physics.) That which possesses the properties whose 
existence is revealed to us by our senses; that part of 
the universe which is neither mind nor force: — sub- 
stance. We know nothing of the essential or intimate 
nature of matter, aud are only acquainted with its exist- 
ence through its essential properties, which are: Divis- 
IBILITY, IMPENETRABILITY, Porosity, CoMPRESSINILITY, 
J. b.; to which may be added EXTENSION, and FIGURE, 
q va Which belong also to space, and form the sub- 

tof geometry. The contingent properties of matter 
are MoBnaTY and Weiaat, J. v. Matter in every form is 
capable of being moved from one place to another; and 
every substance is subject to the attraction of gravita- 
tion, But motion has reference to space, and weight to 
the attraction of other M. The above are the general 
properties of M., upon which physical investigations 
depend. There are, however, various other qualities 
belonging to particular substances, or to M.in partic- 
ular states, the consideration of which is important in 
mechanical philosophy. Among these the principal are 
Exasticity, Fiurpity, HARDNESS, RIGIDITY, SOLIDITY, q. „. 

Dead-matter. (Printing.) Type ready for distribu- 
tion into case after printing. — Lire-matter, type set up, 
but which has, as yet, not been printed from. — Upon the 
matter, considering the whole; taking all into account; 
with respect to the main, 

“ The elder, having consumed his whole fortune, when forced 
to leave the title to his younger brother, left upon the matter no- 
thing to support It.“ —Clarendon. 

—v.n. To bear significance ; to import; — generally with 
tt, this, that, what, or mol; as, what matters it? —To 
enerate pus or matter by suppuration. 
atterhorn or Mont Cervin. Sco Cervin (Mont). 
Mat'ter-of-fact,n. A real or actual existence or 
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event, in contradistinction from anything imagined or 

supposed; a palpably occurrence; a veritable cause or 

occasion. 

|—a. Abiding by facts; unimaginative; indisposed to des 

viate from realities? dry; hard; and, often, prosaic; as, 

a matter-of-fact person, 

|Mat/‘tery,a. Purulent: generating pus or suppurated 
matter; a8, a “maltery cough. — Hartrey. 

Mat teson, or Mar in /Uinms, a post-village of 
Cook co., abt. 28 m. S. by W. of Chicago: pop. abt. 1,500. 

Matteson, or Mar‘tison, in Michigan,a post-township 
ot Branch co.; pop. abt. 1,600, 

Matteson, in Wisconsin, a township of Shawana co.; 
pop. abt. 300. 

—A township of Waupacca co.; pop. abt. 200. 

Matthew Cantacuzenus, (4 dn-ta-Ku-se’nus,) the 
son of John, emperor of Constantinople, and his associ- 
ate in the empire in 1354. Jolin abdicated the throne 
some time alter, on which Matthew remained emperor, 
with John Palwologus. These princes at length dise 
agreed, aud had recourse to arms, A battle was fought 
between them in Thrace, and Matthew being taken 
prisoner, was compelled to renounce the throne to bis 
rival. He then retired to the monastery of Mount 
Athos, where he composed commentaries on the Song 
ot Solomon. 

Matthew, (Gospel of St.) The first in order of 
the four Gospels of the New Testament, and generally 
believed to have been first also in point of time; but 
the exact date is unknown Opinion is divided as to 
whether this Gospel was originally written in Greek or 
Hebrew, or whether Matthew did not write it in both 

ges. On the genuineness and authenticity of St. 
ws Gospel we have the most satisfactory evi- 
though there bave not been wanting critics to 
iu in question. The Gospel of St. Matthew, as 
compared with the other Gospels, is characterized by 
the clearness and particularity with which many of our 
Saviour's discourses and moral instructions are related; 
as in the Sermon on the Mount, Ke. In general, it may 
be said t the narration of our Lord's actions is com- 
monly made subservient to his instructions, which are 
introduced. ‘The style is everywhere plain and per- 
spicnous. This Gospel was evidently primarily written 
for Christians of Jewish descent in Palestine. Every 
circumstance is carefully pointed out which might tend 
to strengthen the faith of that people, and every un- 
necessary expression is avoided that might tend to ob- 
struct it. Everywhere there is kept in view the evolu- 
tion of the twofold title of the first verse, “son of 
David,” “son of Abraham.” This Gospel consists of four 
parts: — I. On the infaney of Jesus Christ (i. ii); 2. the 
discourses and actions uf Jobo the Baptist preparatory 
to our Saviour's commencing his public ministry (in. 
iv. 11); 3. the discourses and actions of Christ in Galilee, 
by which he demonstrated that he was the Messiah (iv. 
12-xx. 16); 4. containing the transactions relative to 
the passion and resurrection of Christ (xx. 17-xxviii.). 

Mat'‘thew,(St.,) or Levi, the son of Alphaus, an apostle 
of Jesns Christ, before which he had been a publican (f. e. 
a tax-gatherer, or receiver of tribute). His gospel is 

to have been written a. D. 64. Matthew is said to 
een put to death in Parthia, where, andin Persia, 
he had propagated Christianity with zeal and success, 

Matthews, , in Virginia, an E. co., bordering 
on Chesapeake Bay; area, abt. 90 8q. m. Rivers. Pian- 
katank River, and some smaller streams, Surface, level; 
sml, not very tertile. Cop. Matthews. 

—A post-village, cap. of Matthews co., abt. 70 m. E. of 
Richmond. 

Matth’ewsville, in W. Virginia, a village of Poca- 
hontas co., abt. 150 m. S. S. EK. of Wheeling. 

Matthias, (măth-thi'as.) (Script.) One of the seventy 
disciples of Jesus Christ who was chosen by lot, in 
preference to Joseph Barsabas, into the number of the 
apostles, to supply the deficiency caused by the treach- 
ery and suicide of Judas (Acts i. 23-26). Nothing is 
known of his subsequent career. 

emperor of Germany, son of Maximilian 

. At the age of 21 he was sent by the Ein- 
peror Rudolph IL. to take the government of the Low 
Countries, then in revolt against Spain, but he was un- 
equal to the task, and in a few years returned. In 1592 
he commanded the army against the Turks in Hungary, 
and three years later became heir presumptive by the 
death of his brother Ernest. He was elected king of 
Hungary in 1607, king of Bohemia in 1611, and on the 
death of Rudolph in the following year he was chosen 
emperor. He resigned the crown of Bohemia to his 
cousin Ferdinand in 1617, and the persecution of the 
Protestants in that country by the latter occasioned the 
Thirty Years’ War. M. died broken down by the sense 
of the calamities impending over his dominions, 1619. 

Matthias Corvinus, called the Great, king of Hum 

gary and Bohemia, B. 1443, was the son of John Hun- 

| niades. The enemies of his father confined him in prison 
in Bohemia: but, on regaining his liberty, he was elected 
king of Hungary, in 1458, when only 15 years of age. 
His election, however, was opposed by many of the 
Hungarian magnates, who offered the crown to Frederick 
III. The Turks, profiting by these divisions, invaded 
the country, but were expelled by Matthias, who com- 
pelled Frederick to yield to him the crown of St. Stephen, 
of which he had obtained possession, The war was after- 
wards renewed, and Matthias, overrunning Austria, took 
Vienna and Neustadt; on which the emperor was obliged 
to make a peace, in 1487. Matthias reformed many 
abuses, particularly with respect to duels and lawsuits, 
and was preparing an expedition against the Turks, 
when he died of an apoplexy, in 1490. 

Matthiola, n. (l.) The Stock, or Stock-gilly 
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flowers, a gen. of plants, order Brassiacer, having cylin- 
drical or compressed pods, udn stigma consisting of two 
upright appressed plates, the outer side of which often 
rises into a knob or horn. The species are herbaceous, 
or half-shrubby, natives of south Europe, most of them 
thickly clothed with white or grayish stellate hairs: 
the flowers in racemes, and generally beautiful and 
fragrant. The Ten-weeks’ Stock, M. animus; the Pur- 
ple July-flower, M. incanus; the Window July-flower, 
M. fenestralis; and the Grecian Stock, M. Grecus, ure 
cultivated in our gardens. 

Matting, u. A texture composed of rushes, flags, 
grass, straw, &c., used in packing various articles, und 
also for covering the floors of houses; also, the materials 
used in the weaving of mats; as, India mutting.—A 
decorative margin of thin beaten brass, fixed between 
the plate and glass of a daguerrotype picture, as a pre- 
ventative against damage. 

Mattituck’, in New York, a post-village of Suffolk co., 
about 8 m. E. of New York City, 

Mattock, n. [A. S. mattuc; Ir. madég; W. matog; 
Gael. madoy,a pickaxe.) An implement tor penetrating 
the earth; a kind of pickaxe, having one end flat, after 
the form of an adze. 

Mnt'to-Gros so, or MatTo-Grosso, (“ great or dense for- 
est.“) the most W., and after Para, the largest prov. of 
Brazil. It adjoins Bolivia on the W. and Paraguay on 

S., and lies mostly between Lat. 70 and 22° 8., and 
51 and 65° W. Area, about 673.526 sq. m. The 
f rivers are the Paragnay, the Guapore, the Tapo- 
jos. and the Cuyaba, besides numerous less important 
streams, and many lakes. The surface is comprised of 
every variety, from the highest mountains to extensive 
tracts of swamp-lands — the former prev ng in the 
N.W. and the latter in the S., while the N. E. is compara- 
tively level, und sted to agriculture. The soil is al- 
most uniformly fertile, though a comparatively small 
portion is under cultivation., Min. Gold is found in 
every part of this prov., and iron isabundant. Diamonds 
are also found, and in sufficient numbers to form a large 
item in the revenue of the govt. Cup. Cuyaba. Pop. 
about 145,000. 
Mat to- Grosso. or VI EA-BEIHA. a city of Brazil, in 
above prov., on the Guapore River, about 300 m. W. 


Mat'tole, in Cilifornia, a township of Humboldt co.; 
pop. about 282. 

Mattole River, in Culifornia, flows into the Pacific 
Ocean from Humboldt co. 

Mattoon, in ines, a post-village and township of 
Coles co., abt. 173 m. S. by W. of Chicago; pop. of town- 
ship abont 1,965, 

Mat’tress, sometimes written Matress,) n. [W. mat- 
ras; Ger, matratee. See Mar.) A kind of mat, made 
amooth to form a couch; a quilted bed; a bed stuffed 
with hair, moss, or other floccose material, and quilted. 

Matu’rant, „. [From Lat. maturare.) ( Med.) A medi- 
cine or liniment to superinduce suppuration, 

Matu'rate, v.a. [Lat maturare.) To bring to matur- 
ity; to cause to ripen; as, to maturate a plant. — To 
bring to a state of complete suppuration, as an abscess, &c. 

—r.n. To suppurate completely. 

Matura'tion,n. [L. Lat. maturation. See Mature.) 
Act or process of ripening or coming to maturity; as, 
the maturation of fruits. 

(Surg.) The period at which an abscess is ripening, or 
progressing to maturity; or the time when it will be fit 
to open, aud allow the escape of the purulent matter or 

us. 

Matu rative. a. [Fr. mafuratif.] Ripening: con- 
ducive to ripeness or maturity. — Conducive to the for- 
mation of matter in an abscess. 

ed) A maturant; a medicine or application to 
Promote suppuration. 

Mature’, u. [lat. maturus.) Perfected by time or 
natural growth; ripe; brought to perfection; full- 
grown, 

“A man of learning and virtue, mature in years and experience.“ 
Addison, 

—Brought to a state of maturity; thoroughly digested ; 
completed; fit for execution; ready; as, a mature pro- 
ject. — Come to suppuration, as an abscess or tumor, 

—v. a. [Lat. maturo, trom maturus.] To ripen; to hasten 
to a perfect state; to promote the ripeness of; to ad- 
vance toward perfection.—To bring into a state of ready 
application for a special u 

-u. u. To advance toward ripeness or perfection; to 
become ripe or perfect; as, the judgment matures by 
experience, wine matures by keeping. To become due; 
as, a promissory note or bill of exchange, 

Mature'ly, odv. In a mature manner; ripely; per- 
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longing or having reference to the morning; early; as, 
breakfast is the matutinal meal. 

Mat’'y, n. In Hindostan, a native domestic. 

|Mau’ban, a town on the E. coast of Luzon, one of the 
Philippine Islands, lying to the S.E. of Manila; pop. 
6,000, 

Maubeuge, (ne he.) a town of France, dept. Nord, 
on the Sambre, 13 m. from Mons. Manuf. Firearms, 
and iron and steel goods. Php. 8,000. 

Mauch Chunk, iu Pennsylvania, a thriving town, 
cap. of Carbon co., on the Lehigh River, abt. 100 m. 
N. E. of Harrisburg. It is situated in a rugged, moun- 
tainous region, abounding in coal and iron, The inbabi- 
tants carry on an active trade, particularly in coal and 
Inmber. Pop. in 1880, 3,753. 

Mauck' port, in /ndiana, a post-village of Harrison 
co., abt. 135 m. S. of Indianapolis. 

Maud, n. In Scotland. a gray, striped, tartan plaid. 

Maud'lin, a. [Corrupted from Magdalen, who is rep- 
resented by painters with eyes red and swollen with 
weeping.) Dispused to shed tears from the effects of 
intoxication; crying drunk; fuddled; sentimentally 
stupid. 

“ Maudlin eloquence of trickling eyes." — Roscommon. 

—Sickly sentimental; rhapsodical ; sillily lugubrious. 

“A maudlin poetess, a rhywing peer. — Pope. 

Maugre. Mau’ger, adv. or prep, [Fr. malgré— 
mal, ill, and gré, Will.] In spite of; in opposition to; 
notwithstanding ;— used only in burlesque. 

Mau’'kin, n. Same as MALKIN, J. v. 

Maul, n. A heavy wooden mallet. See MALL. 

Maul, v. a. [Fr. muiller ; Sp. mujar; It. magliare, from 
Lat. mallens, a hammer.] To beat or bruise with a 
maul, or with a heavy stick or cudgel; hence, to wound 
in a coarse or brutal manner; as, to maul an adversary. 
— To dunage or detoriu to a serivus extent; to greatly 
harm or deteriorate. 

Maule, (mow'la,) in Chili, a river flowing into the 
Pacific Ocean, abt. 100 m. N. E. of Concepcion. 

— AS. prov. b. N. by Talca, and S. by Nuble and Concep- 
cion. Area, 8,100 sq. m.; cap. Cauquenes; pop. 211,567. 

Maul'ing. n. A sound, vigorous cudgelling, or a bruis- 
ing with the fist; as, to give a fellow a mauling. 

Maul’main, or Moul'mein, a seaport-town of 
India beyond the Ganges, cap. of the British prov. 
of Martaban, on the S.E. of the Bay of Bengal, at the 
mouth of the Salween, opposite the Burmese town of 
Martaban, 28 m. N. E. of Amherst; Lat. 16° 30’ N., Lon. 
970 43’ E. Pop. 20,000. 

Maul-stick, n. (Puinting.) Same as MAHL-STICK, g. v. 

Maumee, (maw-mee’,) u river formed by the junction 
of St. Mary’s and St. Joseph’s rivers, at Fort Wayne, in 
Allen co, Indiana, and flowing N. E. into Ohio, enters 
Maumee Bay of Lake Erie, abt. 4 m. below Toledo. 

Maumee’, in Jndiuna,a township of Allen co.; pop. 
abt. 164. 

Maumee’ City, in Ohio, a post-village of Lucas co., 
on the Maumee River, abt. 8 m. S. W. of Toledo; pop. 
abt. 691. 

Maunch, (mănsh.) Mancur,n. (Her.) A sleeve. 

Maunch, v.a. Old spelling of MUNCH, 

Maund,n. [A. S. mand; D. mandr.| 
hand-basket. 

From Hind. man.] A weight used in the East Indies, 
varying in quantity; the M. of Bengal (containing 40 
seers) is equal to 2,054 Ibs avoirdupois; that of Bombay, 
= 28 Ih of Madras, 25 Ibs. 20 M., also, form 1 candy, 
equivalent to 243 bushels Eng. 

Maundy Thursday. n. (Said to be a corruption 
of Lat. mandati (dies mandati, duy of the command- 
Ment), in allusion to the commaudment which Christ 
gave on this day, after washing his disciples’ feet, to love 
one another. Others suppose that the name is from the 
maunds, or baskets of gifts, which Christians were in 
the habit of presenting to each other on this day, in 
token of mutual affection.] (E Hist.) The Thursday 
in Passion-week, or next before Good Friday, on which it 
was customary for sovereigns, bishops, &c., to wash the 
feet of twelve poor persons, which act was followed by 
a distribution of doles. In England, and down to Eliza- 
beth’s reign, it was usual for the sovereign to wash and 
kiss ag many feet of old women and men us he or she 
was years old. It is still customary in many countries 
to distribute alms to the poor on that day. 

Maun'‘der, r. n. [From Fr. mendier, to supplicate 
alms. See MENDICANT.) To mumble; to murmur; to 
beg in a whining, muttering manner.— To talk incoher- 
ently or irrationally; to speak loosely, or in a wandering 
manner. 

Maun derer, n. A murmurer; a grumbler; an idle, 
incoherent prater, 


1 v. 
n Scotland, a 


fectly ; completely. — Early ; soon. — (A Latinism, rarely | Maund'ering, n. Rambling, discursive, incoherent 


used.) 

Mature’ness,n. Same as MATURITY, g. v. 

Matures cent, a. [Lat. maturescens.| Advancing to 
maturity. 

Maturin, (ma-foo-reen',.) in Venezuela, a N. E. dept., 
comprising the provs. of Barcelona, Cumana, and Mar- 
garita. Cup. Cumana. Pap. 130,000, 

—A town, near the Gulf of Paria, Lat. 9° 30’ N., Lon. 62° 
50’ W. 

Maturing, 4. Approaching to maturity; as, maturing 
fruits, maturing bills 

Maturity. Mature'ne n. [Lat. maturitas.] 
State of being mature ; ripeness; state of perfection or 
completeness: as, the maturity of age or wisdom, ma- 
turity of wine or fruits, maturity of a scheme, &e,— A 
becoming due; time of arrival of a specified time for 
payment; as, three days are allowed beyond the time of 
maturity of a bill of exchange. 


Matuti'nal, Matu’tine, a. [Lat. matutinus.] Be- 


talk. 

Maun’dril, n. (Mining.) A bi-shanked pick, used in 
the coal measures, 

Maur, (Congregation of St.) (Fel. Hist.) A 
learned body of religious of the Benedictine order; 80 
called from a village near Paris, where they were estab- 
lished in 1618. On the request of Louis XIII., Gregory 
XV. gave this order his approval by an apostolical brief, 
1621; and it obtained new privileges from Urban VIII. 
1627. The fame of this body attracted the attention of 
many other religious orders, several of which were in- 
duced to submit to its rules; and at last it numbered 
upwards of 100 religious houses. The literary world owes 
to them a series of very valuable editions of ancient 
Greek authors, chiefly Fathers, during the 17th century. 
Broken up by the French revolution, the congregation 
attempted unsuccessfully its re-establishment in 1815. 

Maur, (St.,) an abbot of Ghauseuil, in Anjou, and a 
disciple of St. Benedict, D. 584. 
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Maurepas, Jean FREDERIC PHILIPPEAUX, Count DE, 
(mor’pa,) a French statesman, k. 1701, flourished at the 
court of Louis XIV. from 1715 to 1749, when he was 
banished by the intrigues of Madame de Pompadour. 
He was recalled to the ministry by Louis XVI, in 1774, 
and it was by his advice that the French government 
wun part agaiust England in our War of Independence, 

. 1781. 

Maurepas, (mo! re- pu.) in Louisiana, a lake surrounded 
by Livingston, Ascension, St. James, and St. John 
Baptist parishes, It receives the Amite River, and com- 
municates with Lake Pontchartrain by a channel abt. 3 
miles long. 

Mauresque’, a. anden. Same as MORESQUE, q. v. 

Maurice, (maw’ris,) JOAN FREDERICK DENISON, M.A., an 
eminent English theologian and divine, B. 1805, and edu- 
cated at Cambridge and Oxford. In 1846 he was up- 
pointed Protessor of Theology in King’s College, London, 
where he distinguished himself by the breadth and Cath- 
oliciam of his religious views. Besides being for sometime 
editor of the“ Athenseum,” M. is author of Lectures on 
the Apocalypse, or Book of Revelation (1861); Claims of 
the Bible and of Science (1861); The Commandments as 
Instruments of National Reform, &c. In 1866, he was 
elected Professor of Moral Philosophy in Cambridge 
University. 

Mau' rice of Nassau. Prince or ORANGE, one of the 
most famous generals of modern times, was the youngest 
son, by his second marriage, of William I., Prince of 
Orange, B. at Dillenburg, 1567, and was studying at Ley- 
den, 1554, when his father was assassinated, The provs, 
of Holland and Zealand, and, soon after, Utrecht, im- 
mediately elected the young prince stadtholder; and 3 
years afterwards he was appointed captain-general of 
the United Provinces, His task was to conquer the 
Spaniards, and recover from them the large portion they 
still occupied of the Low Countries. Previous to the 
truce of 12 years, concluded in 1609, about 40 towns and 
several fortresses had fallen into his hands. Lis life was 
un almost unbroken series of )attles, sieges, and vie- 
tories. He had foes worthy of him in the celebrated 
Duke of Parma, and the Italian general Spinola. Like 
Montecueuli, he possessed the rare art of conducting a 
march and pitching a camp; like Vauban, the genius of 
fortification and defence; like Eugene, the skill to snp- 
port the most numerous armies in the most unproduc- 
tive and exhausted country; like Condé, that unerring 
coup d’ wil which determines the issue of a battle; like 
Charles XII., the power of rendering the troops insensi- 
ble to cold, hunger. and sufferings; like Turenne, that 
of sparing human lite. In the opinion of Tolard, M. 
was the greatest infantry general that had existed since 
the time of the Romans. The moral qualities of M. 
were not worthy of his renown as a soldier; and most 
of all is his nume stained by his base treatment of the 
noble old Pensionary, Barneveldt, who saw and fearlessly 
opposed his selfish aims. M. also took part in the war 
in 1621. and p. in 1625. He was succeeded by his brother, 
Frederick Henry. 

Maurice of Sax’onmy. See Saxe, (MARSHAL.) 

Maurice, in Jndiana, a village of Decatur co., abt. 50 
m. W. N. W. of Cincinnati. 

Maurice (or Price Maurice) River, in New Jersey, 
flows into Delaware Bay from Cumberland co. 

—A township of Cumberland co.; pop. abt. 3,000, 

Maurice, (St (Her.) This military order, estab- 
lished in Savoy in 1434, by Duke Amadeus VIII., was 
renewed by Emanuel Philibert, and joined to that of 
St. Lazarus in 1572. It was reorganized and extended 
to civilians in 1816. 

Mau ricetown, in New Jersey, a post- village of Cum- 
berland co., abt. 36 m. S. E. of Salem. 


| Mau’ricius, emperor of Constantinople, B. in Cappa- 
docia, a b. 539. He rendered great services to the em- 
pire under Justin and Tiberius, especially in his ſour 
campaigns in Persia, 578-581 ; and on his return to Con- 
stantinople, in 582. was declared Cæsar, and soon after 
crowned emperor, and married the daughter of Tiberias. 
His reign of 20 years was occupied almost constantly 
with wars; — wars with the Persians, terminated by the 
defeat of Bahram, and the restoration of Chosroes in 
691; and wars with the Avars, which Jasted from 592- 
599. These were, however, mostly carried on by bia 
generals. In 599 Comentiolis was defeated, and an im- 
mense number of his troops captured by the Avars, 
who, on the refusal of Jf. to ransom them, put them all 
to death. In 602 a mutiny broke out in the army on the 
Danube, Phocas was proclaimed emperor, and M., with 
his five sons, was murdered at Chalcedon. Three years 
later his wife and daughters were put to death by Phocas. 
Maurita’nia, (Anc. Hist.,) a country or kingdom of 
Northern Africa, embracing nearly all the points now 
known as Fez, with part of Algeria und Morocco. It was 
bounded on the north by the Mediterranean ; south, by 
Getulia or Libya; east, by Numidia; and west, by the 
Atlantic Ocean. It was divided by Claudius into two 
provinces, Mauritania Casariensis and Mauritania Tin- 
gitana. That the country was originally inhabited by a 
people from Phoenicia, is borne out by a passage in the 
writings of Procopins, a Greek historian of the 6th 
century, Who says that in his time there were standing 
two white pillars, bearing the following inscription in 
the Phosnician characters: —“ We are the Canannites 
who fled from Joshua, the son of Nun, that notorious 
robber.” The early history of Mauritania has afforded 
abundant material for Greek and Roman mythological 
tables. Neptune, Atlas, and Antæns were some of their 
earlier kings. From the defeat of the Jast-named 
monarch, little is known of Mauritania, till it fell under 
the dominion of the Romans, who doubtless succeeded 
the Carthaginians as masters of the country, Af. was 
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subdued by the Mohammedan Arabs in the latter part 
of the 7th century. 

Mauritius, (maw-rish’yus,) or the Isle of France. 
an island of the Indian Ocean, situate bet. Lat. 19° 58’ and 
20° $2" 8., Lon. 579 17’ and 47° E., 75 m. N. k. of the Isle 
of Bourbon, and 500 m. K. of Mada . Itis 36 m. 
long trom N.E. to S. W.; breadth varying from 18 to 27 m. 
Arra, 676 sq.m. The surface consists of rugged and 
irregular mountains. rising usually into points or pin- 
nacles, and well wooded. The soil, in many parts, is 
exceedingly rich, The whole coast is surrounded by 
coral reefs, with the exception of a few openings, 
through which vessels can approach the shore, aud at 
these points military posts have been established. The 
climate is remarkably fine, the thermometer ranging 
from 76° to 90, and in the elevated districts nbout 
do lower. Prod, Principally sugar, a large amount of 
which is annually exported to England, France, and 
Australia. It also produces wheat, maize, and yams. 
Besides sugar, the principal exports are ebony, tortoise 
shell, Ac. The chief towns are, Port Lonis, the cap, 
and Grande Port or Mahebourg, the S. port, the latter 


difficult of access, Pop, 340,664. —M was discovered by ere 
es. 


the Portuguese, in 1505. The Spaniards called it Cerne, 
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she-us,) a Roman emperor, was the son of Maximianus 
Herculins, and declared himself emperor in 306. He 
was opposed by Galerins Maximianus, who was defeatod, 
and slew himself. M. then marched into Africa, where 
he became odious by his cruelties, Constuutine after- 
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withdrew also and was placed in charge of the depôt 
of charta and instruments, which bas served as a nucleus 
for the National Observatory and Hydrograph Office of 
the U. States, of both of which he becune the sup't. His 
labors in organizing the Observatory, as well as his in- 
vestigations with regard to-the winds and currents of | wards defeated him in Italy, and he was drowned in 
the sea, are familiar to all who take an interest in such crossing the Tiber, in 312. 
subjects. In 1854, M. visited England, where he drew Max ey. in Georgia, u post-villnge of Oglethorpe co, 
public attention to his important inquiry inte the abt. 94m. W. by N. of Augusta. 
ocean currents, local winds, &c., in illustration of which Maxfield, in lohn, a post-village and township of 
he published his well-known work, The Physical Geog-| Bremer co, about 16 m. N.E. of Cedar Falla; pop. of 
raphy of the Sea, with charts uud diagrams, which has} township 475. 

ne through many editions, and also been translated Max Heid, in Maine, a post-township of Penobscot co. 
nto many fureign languages, The king of Prussia pre- pop. abt 250. 
sented ta M. a gold medal for these investigations, Maxil'la, n.; M. Max“. (Lat. Bee Maxitiary.} 
accompanied with one of the gold medals struck (Aut.) The jaw. The upper jaw consists of the two 
in honor of the publication of Humboldt's Gosmos; and) maxillary bones, the largest, with the exception of 
the emperor of Austria bestowed on bim the large gold those of the lower jaw, of all the bones in the The 
medal of the Arts and Sciences, “ as a recognition of his) superior, or upper maxillary bones, assist to form the 
long and useful labors.” On the outbreak of the Civil) orbit, the nose and the cheek being attached to the 
War, in 1561, M. gave up his appointments, and em- nasal, ethmoid, lachrymal, and malar bones, and artica- 
braved the Confederate cause. D. in Va, Feb. 1, 1873, lating with the zygomatic process, The lower jaw, or 
in Tennessee, u S. W. central co; area, abt. 600! inferior maxillary bones, ure too well known to require 

Rivers. Duck River, and numerous smaller nny description. Each jaw is furnished with a row of 
Cup | aiveolar processes, or cases between which the teeth 
project. and are, in a measure, supported ; for only the 


sq. mi 
streams, Surface, diversified; soil, very fertile. 
Columbia, Jp. in 1880, 39,945. 


Mausole‘an, a. Relating or pertaining to a mauso- 
leum; monumental. 

Mausoleum, (maw-so-le’um,) a magnificent tomb, or 
stately sepulchral monument. The name is derived 
from Mausolus, king of Caria, to the memory of whom 
his queen, Artemisia, erected a spleudid monument at 
Halicarnassus, k. C. 353. The M. is described by Pliny. 
Its eite was discovered at Boodroom, in 1856, by Mr. C. T. 
Newton, keeper of the Greek and Koman antiquities in 
the British Museum, and extraordinary statues and 


sculptures were obtained from the excavations made Maxi 


under bis direction. 


Maus ton, in Wisconsin, a post-village, cep. of Juneau | Maxil'liped 


| co, about 68 m, E. of La Crosse; pop. about 1,500. 
Mauther. Mawth’er,» (Prov. Eng. burlesque 
| rendering of mother.) In some 
| ironical term for a clumsy wench, or awkward girl, 
Mauvaise (or Musukes) River, (mo-varz’,) iu Wis- 
| cons, enters Lake Superior from Ashland co. 

Mauvaiseterre, (tar, in Illinois, a township of 

| Morgan co.; pop, about 2,000, 

Mauve, (vir, M. (Fr, from Lat. MALVA, A v.] (Dyeing.) 
A purple dye obtained from aniline and from benzol, 
2of the constituents of cval-tar. This coloring matter 
was discovered in 1861 by Mr. Perkin, and is made by 
oxidizing aniline with chromic acid, Heated together, 
sulphate of aniline and bichromate of potash yield a 
precipitate which is crude mauve. If this be dissolved 
in alcohol and the solution evaporated, the pure dye is 
obtained, Silk and wool readily take up mative dye, 
while cotton and calicoes require mordanting with tan- 
nin or a basic lend«alt, 


Pig. 1740. — MODE OF TRAVELLING IN MAURITIUS. 


and in 1598 it was seized by the Dutch, who named it 
Mauritius, in honor of their stadtholder, Maurice; but 
they formed no _— till 1644, Bh! 9 
the colony in 1712, and it was neglec until the 
French re ow) a settlement in 1715, and took possession Mauvi'la, in Alabama, a village of Mobile co, abt. 13 
of the island in 1721. It was captured by the English! m. N.W. of Mobile. 

in 1810, and has remained in their possession ever since. Maver'le. iv Teras, a S. M county, adjoining Mexico ; 
M. has been made interesting as the scene of the tale of 33 8 aot 3 Rio — — 
Paul irgi rnardin de St. Pierre. iver, Bev A er streams, ace, diversi- 

ahd Fargtets, Uy Se fied; soil, fertile, Cup. Eagle Puss. 

p = Ma'vis, n. [Fr. mauvis; L. Lat. malviseum; It. ma- 
loigia, from Lat, malis, evil.) The throstle or seng-| 
thrush (Turdus musicus); ev-named from being injuri- 
ons to ripe gray 

Mavrocorda to, or Maurocorda'tos, ALEXAN- 
DER, PRINCE, n Greek patriot and statesman, B. at Con- 
stentinople, 1787, was the descendant of a distinguished 
family, several members of which officiated, at various 
periods, as hospodars of Moldavia or Wallachia, M.. 
Whose father and mother became victims of the Mos- 
lems of Constantinople at the outbreak of the Greek 
revolution, took an active part in the contest for inde- 
pendence, prepared the declaration of independence and 
the plan of a provisional government, and was elected 
president of the executive body; and being appointed 
commander-in-chief, undertook, in 1822, an expedition to 
Epirus, which ended in the unsuccessful battle of Peta ; 
but he delivered the Peloponnesns by his bold and res- 
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stricts of England, an Max In. n. 


olute defence of Missulonghi (1823). Notwithstanding 
the opposition of the party of Colocotronis with Dimi- 
trios and Ypsilanti, he was able afterwards to render 
important services to his country — as, for instance, by 
the heroic defence of Navarino and Sphacteria; but his 
endeavor to promote British influence made him at 
times very unpopular. After the accession of King 
Otho, he was at various times a cabinet minister and 
ambassador at different courts, D. 1865, 
Maury. Martuew FONTAINE, Lip. a distinguished Maw. „ [A. 8. maga; D. maag; Ger. magen; Dan. 
American ouval officer, astronomer, and hydrographer,| mare; Hind. mia; probably from Sansk. manth, 
B. in Spottsylvania, Va., in 1506. In 1825, entering the agitate.) The stomach, especially of animals, the 
navy as midshipman, M. was appointed to the Brandy-| paunch; the craw of fowls.— Appetite; propensity; 
wine, then fitting out in Washington to convey La Fayette! inclination. (u.) 
to France. Returning in that vessel to the U. States, in Mawk’‘ish, a. [Probably from maw = A. 8. maga.) 
the spring of 1826, he again sailed in her to the Pacific.) Apt to cause satiety or loathing; tasteless; insipid; 
where he joined the Vincennes, sloop-of-war, and havin nauseous. 
circumnavigated the globe, returned to his native land So sweetly mawkish, and so smoothly dull. — Pope. 
after an absence of about four years, After passing his Mawk‘ishly, adr. In a mawkish or insipid way. 
examination, M. was ordered to the Pacific station as Mawk’'ishness, n. Aptness to cause or induce loath- 
muster of the Falmouth. He commenced his work on ing. 
navigation while serving in the Vincennes, and completed | Mawks, n. [Scot. mauk, a slattern.) A hoyden; a big, 
it in the frigate Potamac, to which he was appointed) gauche, awkward, badly-dressed girl. ( Vulgar.) 
as acting-lieutenant when the Fulmouth was about to Mawk y. 4. Maggoty. (An English provincialism.) 
return to the U. States. On his arrival home, he was| Maw- worm. n. A hypocrite. [Derived from a cele- 
regularly promoted to a lieutenaucy, and received the] brated character in Bickerstall's comedy, The — | 
pointment of astronomer to the South Sea Exploring Maxataw’ny, in Pennsylvania, a post-township 
ition, under Com. Ap-Catesby Jones; on whose) Berks co.; pop. abt. 2,700. 
ment from the command of the expedition, . Maxentius, Marcus Aurriics Varus, (mdz-en'- 
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fangs or roots of the teeth are embedded in the sub- 
stance of either jaw. 

(Zo06L.) The upper jaw in veriebrota ; and one of the 
second or lower pair of jaws in insects, distinguished by 
bearing feelers, 

„a. [Lat. marilluris, from 
ura. the jaw-bone, the jaw; dim. of mula, the 
cheek-bLone, the jaw; akin to mando, to chew; Sansk. 
mad, to grate, to grind.) (Anat.) Belonging to the jaw 
or jaw-bone; as, the maxillary bones. 
liform, a. [Lat. marilla, and forma, form.) 
the form of n jaw or cheek-bone. 

n. [Lat. maxilla, and pes, pedis, foot.) 
(Zul. One of the outermost or fect-like jaws of de- 
cayed crustacea, —Clarke, 
Fr. mazime; L. Lat. maxima, from Lat. 
mazimum, super. of on eee great. Sce MAGISTRATE.) 
Au established principle or proposition; a principle 
generally received or admitted as true; an axiom; an 
aphorism; an adage ; a proverb, 


Havi 


Maxima and Minima, (măks'e-md, m.] [Lat., 


the greatest and least.) (Math.) Terms employed not 
to signify the absolute greatest and least (us the words 
imply) values of a variable quantity, but the values it 
has on the instant when it ceases to increase and begins 
to decrease, or mice vers. A variable quantity may, 
theretore, have several morima and minima. The 
theory of the marima and minima will be found given 
in most elementary works on the differential calculus. 

Maximianus, Mancus AURELIUS VALERIUS, (-A- 
] surnamed Hexeviivs, a Roman emperor, who, 
from being a common soldier, was associated in the gov- 
ernment by Diocletian. When that emperor abdicated 
the crown, in 304, he compelled M. much against his 
will, to do the same; but about a year gfterwards the 
lntter resumed the dignity, and opposed his son Maxen- 
tins. The troops, however, mutinied against W., who 
fled into Gaul, where he was put to death by order of 
Constantine, in 310, aged 60. 

Maximia’nus, Gacenius Vaterivs, emperor of Con- 
stantinople, was originally a shepherd in Dacia, after- 
wards a soldier, and was raised to the imperial dignity 
by Diocletian, who also gave him his danghter in mar- 
ringe. In 305 he compelled Diocletian to alulicate the 
throne; but his cruelty soon rendered him odious to the 
Romans, who raised Maxentius to the throne, D. 311. 

Maximilian I.. (mdr-i-mil'yan,) emperor of Ger- 
many, son of Frederick III., B. 1459. At the nge of 18 
he married Mary, heiress of Charles the Bold, duke of 
Burgundy, and was involved in a war with France, 
Mary dying in 1482. he obtained the promise of the hand 
of Anne, heiress of Brittany, but she was afterwards mar- 
ried to Chartes VIII. of France. In 1486, M. was elected 
king of the Romans, and in 1493 he succeeded his father 
in the empire. He was the first who took the title of 
emperor without being crowned at Rome, For the sake 
of a large dowry, he married Blanche, daughter of Lo- 
dovico Sforza, whom he made duke of Milan; and soon 
after married his son Philip to Joanna, daughter of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, and thus brought Spain into the 
ore of the House of Hapsburg. He invaded Burgundy, 

mt was abandoned by the Swiss, who formed part of his 
army; he then made war on the Swiss, but was several 
times defeated. and had to make peace with them. In 
1508 he set out for Rome, was refused a passage through 
the Venetian territories, and, attempting to force his 
way, was defeated. The same year he joined in the 
famous league of Cambray against the Venetians; from 
which he withdrew in 1613, and formed another league 
against France, He served in the English army as a 
volunteer at the siege of Terouenne, and contributed to 
the victory of Guinegate. In 1516 he made an onsuc- 
cessful attempt on the Milanese. Two years later he 
assembled the diet of Angsburg, at which Luther ap- 
peared on citation, and appealed to the Pope, M. was 
not only ambitious of dominion, and snecessful in hia 
schemes of aggrandizement, but he had the desire to be 
pope, and to be canonized. D. 1519 


Maximilian II., the son of the Emperor Ferdinand T., 


was n in 1527, elected king of the Romans in 1562, and was 
soon after advanced to the thrones of 4 7 and Bo- 
hemin; and on the death of his father, in 1564, was 
crowned emperor. The twelve years this monarch 
reigned were chiefly devoted to the internal welfare 
of the country and happiness of his people. D. 1576, 
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Maximilian, Duke of Bavaria, B. 1581, was named, on 
account of his courage and success, the“ Defender of Ger- 
many,” and, for his singular prudence, he acquired the 
name of * Solomon.” He zealously opposed the Protest- 
ants, and was considered as one of the principal sup- 
porters of the Catholic religion. In 1620 he gained the 
battle of Prague, against Frederick, Prince-Palatine, who 
had been elected king of Bohemia. For these services 
A. was named an elector of the empire. D. 1651. 

Maximilian, FERDINAND Josepn, emperor of Mexico, 
n. at Schönbrunn, Austria, 1832, was son of Francis Charles 
Joseph, archduke of Austria. and younger brother of 
Francis Joseph, emperor of Austria. In 1854 he was 
made admiral of the Austrian navy, and was appointed, 
in 1857, viceroy of Lombardy and Venice. A perfect gen- 
tleman, an accomplished scholar, endowed with a noble 
and generous heart, and liberal in his views, the fasci- 
nating young ruler became a favorite with the Italians, 
hostile though they were to the Austrians. But his 
popularity displeased the emperor, his brother, and in 
1859, M. was removed from the viceroyalty, Returning 
to his former position as admiral of the Austrian navy, 
M., with his beloved wife, Maria Carlotta, daughter of 
Leopold I, King of the Belgians, was spending quietly 
his hours in study at his castle of Miramar, on the Adri- 
atic, when, at the instance of the French emperor, 
Napoleon III., (Who. then at war with Mexico, did not 
know how to conqner that turbulent country, or how 


to get rid of it,) M. was elected by the Assembly of the! 


Notables of Mexico as the head of their new form of gov- 
ernment, with the title of emperor. M. was at first ad- 
verse to the acceptance of the imperial crown; but, 
after long hesitation, yielding to the counsel of his 
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friends, and believing to be called by the great majority 
of the people, he embarked for Mexico with his wife, and 
Janded at Vera Cruz, June 12, 1864. He at once applied 
himself to set in order the country of his adoption, rent 
and distracted by a long term of civil wars and foreign 
intervention. He met, however, with considerable op- 
position and inextricable difficulties. The departure of 
the French expeditionary troops, which was completed 
in Jan,, 1867, was followed by an entire collapse of the 
empire, and the republican troops, victorious on all 
sides, were besieging M. in his last refuge in Quaretaro, 
when the unfortunate prince, owing to the treachery of 
a Col. Lopez of his staff. was taken aaleep in his tent. 
After a quick trial, M was sentenced to death, and, the 
sentence being confirmed by Juarez, notwithstanding 
the earnest remonstrances of the U. States government 
and that of Great Britain, he was shot, along with two 
of his generals, June 19, 1867. ., whose short govt. 
was perhaps not exempt from faults, was personally 
one of the best of men, and possessed a noble mind. In 
the words of his last letter to the empress, he fell glori- 
ously asa soldier: asa monarch vanquished, but not dis- 
honored. Since that time, his most accomplished wife, 
the Empress Carlotta, who was in Europe, making un- 
successful entreaties to Napoleon III. and other sov- 
ereigns in favor of her husband, became insane from 
despair, from which she has not recovered. 

Maximilian, zuxukr, Elector of Bavaria, B. 1662. 
He signalized himself at the siege of Neuhailsel, in 1605; 
at that of Buda, in 1686; and, the year following, in the 
battle of Mohacz. He commanded, about this time, the 
army of Hungary, and took Belgrade, sword in hand, 
in 1689. He was afterwards governor of the Low Conn- 
tries; but, taking part with France in the war of the 
Spanish succession. he was put under the ban of the 
empire, and, in 1706, deprived of his estates, regaining 

wever, at the general peace. D.at Munich, 1726. 

Maximilian, Josepa, King of Bavaria, B. 1756, suc- 
ceeded his uncle, Charles-Theodore, in 1799. Attaching 
himself to the fortunes of Napoleon, he gave his daugh- 
ter in marriage to Engene Beauharnais, in 1806. In the 
same year his duchy was erected into a kingdom. In 
1813, however, he formed a member of the league 
against the emperor, and, by that proceeding, retained 
his throne after the fall of Napoleon. His reign was 
marked by a great number of reforms in the adminis- 
tration of his kingdom. D. 1825. 

Maximilian, u. (Numis.) A Bavarian gold coin, 
equivalent to abont 83.25. 

Maximin’us, Caius Jolies VERUS, a Roman emperor, 
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was of barbarian origin, and was at first a shepherd in Courtesy; civility; concession; a seeking to soften an 


Thrace. He was a monster in size, strength, voracity, 
and ferocity, and when about 20 years of age became a 
soldier in the Roman armies. His capacity for fighting 
procured him rapid advancement, and under Alexander 
Severus he had the command of a legion, with which 
he served on the Rhine. In A. D. 235 he took part in 
a conspiracy against Alexander, and on his murder by 
the soldiers, was proclaimed emperor. He continued the 
war in Germany, and devastated a large tract of coun- 
try. The Gordiani having been proclaimed in Africa, 
M. hastened to Italy, and laid siege to Aquileia, which 
made heroic resistance to the hated tyrant. He was 
there murdered by his soldiers, together with his son, 
238. It is said that M. was eight feet high, that he 
could eat 40 pounds of meat a day, and could break the 
leg of a horse with a kick. 

Maxim’Invs, (‘atus Galerius Valerius, an Illyrian peasant, 
known by the name of Data, or Daza, who was named 
Cæsar by the influence of his uncle Galerius, 305, and 
proclaimed emperor when five others had already as- 
sumed the purple, 308, poisoned himself after his defeat 
by Licinius, 313. 

Max’imist, n. One who deals in, or quotes, maxims. 

Maximiza tion. u. Act or operation of multiplying 
to the highest degree. 

Max’imize, v.a. [From Lat. mazimus.] To increase 
or multiply to the maximum degree or extent. 

Max’imum, u.; / Maxima. [Lat from magnus, 
great.) The greatest quantity or number attainable in 
any given case; the highest price of any article, as fixed 
by some law or regulation: — correlative to minimum. 

Mazimum thermometer, See THERMOMETER. 

Max’imus, Cionius Pupienvs, a Roman general, pro- 
claimed emperor by the pate along with Decimns 
Cælius Balbinus, in opposition to Maximinus, 237; was 
killed along with Balbinus, 238. 

Maximus, Magnus, a Roman emperor, a Spaniard, was 
general of the Roman army in Britain, when he pro- 
claimed himself emperor, in 383. Gratian marched 
agninst him, but was defeated, and assassinated. Max- 
imus having made himself master of Gaul, Britain, and 
Spain, fixed the seat of his empire at Treves. He next 
marched into Italy, where he committed dreadful cruel- 
ties, but was at last besieged in Aquileia, by the empe- 
ror Theodosius. His soldiers delivered him up to Theo- 
dosius, who caused him to be beheaded, in 388. 

Maximus, Ixtrontus, àa noble Roman, who became emperor 
in 455. In less than three months afterwards he was 
wounded in the streets, for attempting to fly on the ap- 
pearance of the fleet of Genseric, king of the Vandals. 

Maximus of Tyre, a Platonic philosopher, who vis- 
ited Rome in 146, but died in his own country, in the 
reign of Commodus. Forty-one of his discourses are 
extant, the best edition of which is that of Reiske, 1774. 
They have been translated into French by Formey, but 
have never been reproduced in English. 

Maximus the Cynic, tutor of Julian the Apostate, 
was a native of Ephesus. He professed magic, initiated 
Julian into the Elensinian mysteries, and assured him 
of success in his Persinn expedition; he also flattered 
that prince by saying that the soul of Alexander had 
passed into his body. Maximus was put to death by the 
emperor Valens, in 366. 

„in Indiana, a village of Spencer co., about 
by W. of Indianapolis. 

Max’ ville, in Kentucky. a village of Washington co., 
abt. 30 m. S.S.W. of Frankfort. 

Max’ville, in Wisconsin, a post-township of Buffalo 
co.; pop. abt, 600. 

Max’'welltown, a town of Scotland, co. of Kirkcud- 
bright, on the Nith, opposite Dumfries; pop. 4,000. 

May’,n. [lat. Maius.) (Culendar.) The fifth month 
of the year, having thirty-one days. It was second in the 
old Alban calendar, third in that of Romulus, and fifth in 
that of Numa Pompilius. In the Alban calendar it only 
had twenty-six days, in the calendar of Komulus thirty- 
one days, and in that of Numa thirty days. The odd 
day of which Numa deprived it was restored by Julius 
Cesar. The etymology of the word is doubtful. It was 
called Maius by Romulus, in respect to the senators and 
nobles of his city, who were culled Majores, as the 
month following was called Junius, in honor of the 
youth of Rome who served him in war, and were named 
Juniares. Some etymologists are of opinion that it was 
called Maia, from the goddess of that name, the mother 
of Mercury, to whom they offered sacrifices on the first 
day of the month. The sun enters Gemini during May, 
and the plants of the earth generally begin to flower. 

(Bot.) See Cratzaus. 

v. n. To gather flowers on May morning. 

“ With merry maids a Maying go."— Sir P. Sidney's Arcadia. 


May, n. [Scot.; A. S. müg.] The blush or early part 
of life. 
“His May of youth, and bloom of lustibood.” — Shaks. 
—An English colloquialism for the hawthorn-flower. 
“ Eawreathing garlands of the balmy May.” — Davies. 


May, auriliary v. (imp. MIGHT.) [A. S. magan ; D. mo- 
gen; Ger. mien; Dan. maa; Icel. megna ; Sansk. manh, 
to increase, to grow.) It qualifies the signification of 
another verb by expressing : 

Ability; availability ; possibility; competency. 

“ This also tendeth to no more but what the king may do; for 
what be may do is of two kinds: what he may do as just, and 
what he may do as possible.“ — Bacon. 

—Moral power or suasion; permission; license: allow- 
ance; liberty; as, vou may have the money. — Chance; 
contingency ; liability of bap or occurrence. 

Her pure blood . . spoke in her cheeks. . so distinctly wrought, 

That one might almost say her body thought.“ — Donne. 
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abrupt inquiry. 
How old may Phillis be, yon ask. 
Whose beauty thus all hearts engages ? — Prior. 

Desire or hope expressed, as in prayer, objurgation, in- 
vocation of happiness, &c.; us, may you be happy. 

** May your shadow never grow less.” — Oriental Proverb. 
(Note. — Maybe, it may be, mayhap, are phrases cor» 
responding with perhaps, it is possible, by chance.) 

May, a small island of Scotland, in the mouth of the 
Frith of Forth, 6 m. K S. E. of Fifeness; Lat. 56° 117 N., 
Lon. 2° 33“ W. It is 1 m. long, and has a lighthouse 240 
feet above the sea. 

May, a river of Wales, co. of Caernarvon, falling into 
the Irish channel. 

May, in Illinois, a township of Lee co.; pop. abt. 680. 

Maya’cez, u pl. (Bot.) The Mayaca family, a small 
order of plants, alliance Ayridules, consisting of a single 
genns of small moss-like plants closely allied to Cmm- 
melynacee. They are found from Brazil to Virginia. 
They are of no known use. 

Mayaco, (mi-a’ko,) a town on the N. coast of the island 
of Hayti, abt. 25 m. N. E. of Cape Engano. 

Mayagua’na, an island of the Bahama group, in abt. 
Lat. 22° 25’ N., Lon. 72° 50’ W. 

mi-a-wes’,) a seaport-town on the S. W. 
coast of the island of Porto Rico, W. Iudies, abt. 70 m. 
S. W. of San Juan de Porto Rico. 

May-apple, n. (Bot.) See PODOPRYLLUM. 

Mayari, (mi'a-rer,) a seaport-town on the N. coast of 
Cuba; Lat, 20° 45’ N., Lon. 75° 30’ W.; pop. 3.000. 

Mayas, (mi‘as,) a nation of American Indians, once 
numerous and powerful, inhabiting the territory of 
Tabasco and Yucatan. They were conquered by the 
Spaniards and are now nearly extinct. 

May’-beetle, May’-bug, n. (Zodl.) The Cock- 
CHAPER, q. v. 

May’binton, in S. Carolina, a village of Newberry 
dist., abt. 45 m. N.W. of Columbia. 

May’-bloom, n. The bloomy flower of the hawthorn. 

May’-day,n. The Ist of May. From an early period 
it was the custom for all ranks of people in England, 
France, and other European countries, to go out “a 
Maying,” as it was called, early on the Ist of May. In 
all parts of England, at the dawn of May-day, the lads 
and lasses left their towns and villages and repaired to 
the woodlands with music and singing. They gathered 
the May, or blossoming branches of the trees, and 
bound them with wreaths of flowers. Returning home 
by sunrise, they decorated the lattices and doors of their 
dwellings with their scented spoils, and spent the rest 
of the day in sport and pastimes. According to Bourne, 
the after-part of May-day was chiefly spent in“ dancing 
round a tall pole, which is called a Maypole, which, 
being placed in a convenient part of the village, stands 
there, as it were, consecrated to the goddess of flowers, 
without the least violation offered to it in the whole 
circle of the year.” At one time, as we can see from 
the writings of Chaucer, Shakspeare, Browne (author 
of Britannia’s Pastorals), and others, the customs of 
May-day were not only observed by the vulgar, but 
also by royal and noble personages. The Maypole be- 
came very popular, and was raised in every town and 
village; and Robin Hood, Friar Tuck, Maid Marian, 
and the Morris-dancers, together with other fantastic 
masquers and revellers, performed their antics round 
the May-day pole in every town and city. These cus- 
toms gradually fell into disuse, till the celebration of 
the day was left entirely to the chimney-sweepers, with 
their “Jack in the Green,” who still go about on May- 
day in their tawdry finery, merely to beg money from 
the street spectators. In some country villages, how- 
ever, a feeble attempt at“ going a Maying” is made 
at the present day. The celebration of May-day proba- 
bly had its origin in the worship of Flora, who was sup- 
posed to be the goddess of flowers, and whose rites were 
solemuized at that season by the ancients. The earliest 
notice of the celebration of May-day in England was 
by the Druids, who used to light large fires on the sum- 
mits of the hills in honor of the return of spring. 

May’-dew, (~/i,)n. The dew of May; — supposed to 
have the property of whitening linen, of preserving 
beauty, and of affording a red, odoriferous spirit by dis- 
tillation. — Wright. 

May’en, a town of Prussia, prov. of the Lower Rhine, 
15 m. W. of Coblentz. Manuf. Woollen cloth, leather, 
paper, and earthenware. Pop. 5.500. 

Mayence, or Mentz, (mainz,) a city of S. Germany, 
in the grand-duchy of Hesse-Darmstadt, prov. of Rhen- 
ish Hesse, on the Rhine, near its junction with the 
Main, 18 m SW. of Frankfort. and 38 S.E. of Coblentz; 
Lat. 49° 59’ 44” N., Lon. 8° 16/32” E. It is surronnded 
by walls, and defended by several forts and ontworks. 
The principal among the public buildings and monn- 
ments are the ancient electoral palace, now used as a 
custom-house, the palace of the Teutonic knights, now 
the residence of the governor, the churches of St. Igna- 
tius, and of St. Stephen; the colossal statue of Gütten- 
burg, in bronze, from a model by Thorwaldsen, and 
the statue of Schiller, also in bronze. The public li- 
brary contains 110.000 vols. M. derives celebrity from 
its having been the residence of Giittenberg, and the 
cradle of the art of printing. M. is the chief commer- 
cial city of the grand-duchy, and next to Cologne, the 
principal mart for Rhenish prodnce in Germany. Manuf. 
Leather, soap, hats, tobacco, musical and philosophical 
instruments, &.: and it has a considerable trade in 
corn, wine, and timber. Pop. 53,902, — The site of M. was 
occupied by the Romans as a military position. In the 
13th and 14th century, it was a place of some note for 
literature and the arts. In 1631 it was taken by the 
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Swedes, and in 1688 by the French, who lost it in 1689. 
It was again seized b. 


by the Prussians in 1793. It was ceded to France by 
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the treaty of Campo Formio in 1797, and erected into 
the chief town of the dept. of Mont Tonnerre; and in 
1e finally ceded to the Grand-Duke of Hesse-Darm- 
stadt. 

Mayenne, CHARLES DE LORRAINE, DUKE or, (may’yen,) 
second son of Francis of Lorraine, Duke of Guise, was 
born in 1554. Ile displayed great courage at the sieges 
of Poitiers and Rochelle, and at the battle of Moncon- 
tour. He also defeated the Protestants in Guienne and 
Dauphiné. In 1580 he entered Paris, and, as the head 
of the famous League (q. v.), exercised almost sovereign 
power for a time, with the title of lientenaut-general of 
the state and crown of France. He carried on war with 
Henry IV., and was defeated by him at the battles of 
Arques and Ivry. Disappointed in his hope of being 
elected king in 1593, and seeing Paris reduced, he kept 
up a resistance for some time in Burgundy, but at lust 
made his peace with Henry in 1596. Died. 1611. 

May’enne, in France, a river rising in the dept. of 
Orne, joining the Loire near Angers. Length, 125 m., 
of which 55 are navigable. 

AN. W. dept., formerly comprised in the prov. of Maine, 
between Lat. 47° 45’ and 48° 34’ N., Lon. 0° 5’ and 1° 20“ 
W., having N. Manche and Orne, E. Sarthe, S. Maine-et- 
Loire, W. Ille-et-Vilaine. Area, 2,010 sq. m. The sur- 
face is generally level, except on the N.B. and E. 
boundary, which is mountainous, The soil is only par- 
tially fertile, being occupied in many dist. by extensive 
sandy heaths. The climate is mild. ivers. The 
Mayenne, Calmont, and Ondon. Prod. Flax, hemp, and 
fruits, and the forests afford excellent timber for ship- 
building. Min. Iron, and marble. Manuf. Linen and 
cotton fabrics, and paper. The iron trade of M. is of con- 
siderable importance. Chief towns. Laval, the cap., 
Mayenne, and Chateau-Gontier. Pop. 367,855. 

—A town in the above dept., on the river Mayenne, 18 m. 
N. N E of Laval; Lat. 48° 14’ N., Lon 0°35’ W. Manuf. 
Linen, thread, and woollen goods. Pop. 11,000. 

May ‘field, in California, a post-village of Sunta Clara 
co., abt. 38 m. S. S. E. of San Francisco. 

May feld. in Georgia, a post- village of Warren co., abt. 
54 m. W. by S. of Augusta. 

May'ſield, in Illinois, a township of De Kalb co.; pop. 
abt. 1,800. 

May field, in Kentucky, a post-village, cap. of Greaves 
co., abt. 275 m. W. S. W. of Frankfort. 

May field, in Maine, a township of Somerset co.; pop. 
abt. 200. 

May field, in New York, a post-village and township 
of Fulton co., abt. 47 m. N. W. of Albany; pop. of town- 
ship abt. 4,200. 

May field, in Ohio, a post-township of Cuyahoga co.; 
pop. abt. 1,600, 

May field, in Virginia, a village of Isle of Wight co., 
abt. 72 m. S. E. of Richmond. 

May field, in Wisconsin, a village of Washington co., 
abt. 5m S. of West Bend. 

May field's Creek, in Kentucky, rises in Graves co., 
and enters the Mississippi from Ballard co. 

May’-flower, u. (Bot.) In Europe, the Hawthorn, 
Crategus onycanthea; in the U. States, the Trailing 
Arbutus, Epigea repsens. 

May’-fly,n. (Zoöl.) See EPHEMERIDÆ. 

May’-game, n. A sport or diversion practised on the 
first of May: hence. by derisive implication, a bagatelle ; 
a trifle; a frivolous thing or matter. 


“ Lovers . . . the May-game of malicious arts.“ — Dryden. 


May’hem, n. (Crim. Law.) The deprivation of a 
member proper for defence in fight, and which is not 
only an arm, leg, finger. eye, or a fore-tooth, but also 
some others; yet not a jaw-tooth, or the ear, or nose, 
because they have been supposed to be of no use in 
fighting. M.is punished by the Coventry Act, which has 
been re-enacted in several of the States. A. is not an 
offence at common law, but only an aggravated trespass. 

May'ing. u. The gathering of flowers on May-day, 

ay lad n. (Sports.) See MAY-QUEEN. 
ny lardville. or May bard ville, in Minnesota, 
a village of Le Sueur co., abt. 6 m. E. by S. of Le Sueur. 

May’-lily,. (Bot.) The lily of the valley. See Con- 
VALLARIA, and Fig. 1578. 

May’-morn, n. Freshness; youthfulness of life and 
vigor. 

“My liege is in the very May-morn ef his youth.” — aks. 


the French in 1792, and retaken! 
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May’nardsville, in 7ennessec, a post-village, cap. of 
Union co., abt. 25 m. N.N.E. of Knoxville; pop. abt. 250. 

| Muy’nooth, a market-town of Ireland, in Leinster, 
co. of Kildare, abt. 15 m. W. N. W. of Dublin; pop. 2,129. 

Mayo. a marit. co. of Ireland, prov. of Connaught, bor- 
dering on the Atlantic Ocean, having N.E. and 8. Sligo, 
Roscommon, and Galway; area, 2,131 sq. m. The surface 
is generally mountainous; but there are many level and 
fertile tracts in the interior. The soil is, however, better 
adapted to grazing than tillage. The principal rivers 
are, the Moy, Guishden, Deal, Owenmore, and Robe. 
The lakes are Loughs Mask, Carra, Raheen, and Conn. 
The coast is lined with islands, and possesses excellent 
harbors and bays; such as Killala, Newport, and Black- 
sod bays. Prod. Flux, oats, and potatoes. Min. Iron, 
marble, and slate, It bas also valuable fisheries. The 
chief towns are Castlebar, Ballina, Westport, and Bal- 
linrobe. Pop, in 1581, 243,090. 

Mayo, one of the Cape de Verd islands, off the W. coast 
of Africa, lying E. of Santiago; Lat. 15° 10’ N., Lon. 23° 
8 W. Ext. 21 m. in circumference. It abounds in salt, 
but water is extremely scarce. Chief port. Pinosa. Pop. 
Unknown. 

Mayo, (mi’o,) a river of Mexico, flowing into the Galf of 
California from the state of Sonora, Length, abt. 130 m. 
Mayo, a small river rising in Patrick co., Virginia. and 

entering the Dan River in Rockingham co., N. Carolina. 

Mayor, (md'er; often, colloquially, mér,) n. (O. Fr. 
maieur ; Fr. maire, from Lat. major, comp. of magnus, 
great.) The chief magistrate of a city or town corpor- 
ate; the presiding officer of a municipal body. The 
power and authority which mayors possess being given 
to them by local regulations. vary in different places. 

Mayor of the Palace. See Masor-Domo. 

Mayoralty, (collog. mé”al-ty.) n. |L. Lat. majorin- 
atus.) Office of a mayor; mayorship. 

May’oress, (colloq. mér’es,) n. The wife of a mayor. 

May’orship, (colloq. mer.) n. Same as MAYORALTY. 

May pocha, (mi-po’cha,) a river of Chili, tributary of 
the Maypu, which it joins abt. Lat. 33° 40’ S. Length, 
about 60 m. 

May’-pole, n. A high pole, crowned with garlands of 
flowers, erected to dance round at rural festivals on 
May- duy. 

May pu, or Maypo, (mi-poo’,) a river of Chili, flowing W. 
through the dept of Santiago into the Pacific Ocean, 
about 40 m S. of Valparaiso. 

Maypu, a peak of the Andes, in Chili; Lat. 330 50’ 8. 
Height, about 15,000 feet. 

May’-queen, (sometimes termed May-Lapy,) a young 
female selected for her grace and beauty, and crowned 
with flowers as queen cf the May-day festival. (Other- 
wise written Queen of the May.) 

May’s Landing, in New Jersey, a post- village, cap. 
of Atlantic co., on Egg Harbor River, about 65 m. 8. of 
‘Trenton, 

May’s Lick, in Kentucky, a post-village of Mason co., 
about 12 m. S. W. of Maysville. 

Mays’ville, in Arkansas, a post-village of Benton co., 
about 25 m. W. of Bentonville. 

Maysville, in /llinvis, a village of Clay co., about 122 
m. 8 E. Springfield. 

Mays'ville, in /ndiana, a village of Daviess co., about 
110 m. S. W. of Indianapolis.—A village of Fountain co., 
about 7 m. N. W. of Indianapolis. 

Mays’ville, in Kentucky, a city of Mason co., on the 
Ohio River, abt. 60 m. N.E. of Lexington. It is fur the 
most part regularly laid out, compactly and substan- 
tially built, has an active trade, and numerous manu- 
factories. Pup. in 1880, 5,220. 

Mays’ ville, in Maine, a township of Aristook co; pop. 
about 800. 

Mays’ ville, or MAYVILLE, in Minnesota, a township of 
Houston co, 

Mays’ville, in Missouri, a post-village, cap. of De Kalb 
co., about 30 m. E N. E. of St. Joseph. 

Mays'ville, in Ohio, a post-village of Columbiana co., 
about 75 m. S. E. of Cleveland.—A vill. of Montgomery co. 

Mays'ville, in Pennsylrania, a post: village of Mercer 
co., about 25 m. S. W. of Meadville. 

Maysville, in Virginia, a post-village, cap. of Buck- 
ingham co., about 87 m. W. of Richmond. 

Mays ville, in W. Virginia, a post-village of Greenbrier 
co, ubout 165 m. S. of Wheeling. 

May town, in Pennsylvania, a post- village of Lancas- 
ter co., about 25 m. S. E. of Harrisburg. 

May’ville, in New York, a post-villuge, cap. of Chau- 
tanqua co., abt. 60 m. S.S.W. of Buffalo. It is beauti- 
fully situated at the head of Chautanqua Lake, and is 
a very popular place of resort for tourists and pleasure- 
seekers. Pop. about 1,200. 

May’ville, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Dodge co., 
abt. 12 m. N.E. of Juneau; pop. about 1,300, 

May-weed, n. (Bot.) See MARUTA. 

Maz’/agan, n. [From Mazagan, a town of Morocco.) 
( Bot.) A kind of bean; Faba vulgaris. 

Mnzag Ro. (ma-za-gowng’,) a town of Brazil, about 190 
m. W. NW. of Para. 

Mazaltenan’go, a town of Central America, about 
110 m. W. of Guatemala, 

Mazamet, (mo‘zu-mai,.) a town of France, dept. of 
Tarn, on the Arnette, 10 m. S. E. of Castres. Manuf. 
Woollen weaving and cloth fabrics. Fop. 10,500. 

Mazande’ran, or Mazander'oon, a prov. of N. 
Persia, bordering on the Caspian Sea, having Khorassan 
on the E, and Jrak-Ajemi on the S.; Lat. between 36° 
and 37° N., Lon. 50° and 54° E.; area, estimated at 
10,000. The surface along the Caspian Sea is low and 
marshy ; in the interior it is elevated, and the soil fer- 
tile. rod. Rice, cotton, sugar, and a variety of fruits.) 
It exports silk, cotton, and rice to Russia, and imports | 
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woollen goods, tobacco, cutlery, &c. 
150,000. 

Maz’ard, n. 
the skull. 

„ Knockt about the mazard with a sexton's spade.” — Shakes. 

A kind of cherry. See Mazzarp. 

Mazarin, quxxs, (maz‘a-rd,) cardinal, and first minister 
of Louis XIV., was born of a noble family,in Italy, 1602. 
He studied at Alcala, in Spain, after which he went to 
Rome, and became attached to the service of Cardinal 
Sachetti, whom he accompanied on a mission into Lom- 
bardy. Mazarin rendered important assistance in the 
negotiations which effected a peace between the French 
and Spaniards. This procured him the esteem of Cardi- 
nals Richelieu and Barberini, by the latter of whom he 
was recommended to the Pope, who sent him, in 1634, as 
nuncio-extraordinary to the court of France. Recalled 
two years later, he entered the service of the French 
king in 1639, and was sent ambassador to Turin. In 
1641 he was made a cardinal, and on the death of Rich- 
elien, at the end of the following year, succeeded him as 
prime-minister. M. had to support the crown and the 
camp of Anne of Austria, during the miserable war of 
the Fronde, and he was at one juncture obliged to fly 
for personal safety. Had he been evenas able a manas 
his predecessor, it could not have been expected that he 
should govern as a native Frenchman could, and per- 
haps nothing better proves how effectively Richelieu had 
subdued the discordant elements in France, than that an 
Italian should be able to govern the country. Under M., 
nevertheless, the influence of France among the na- 
tions was increased, and in the internal government of 
the country those principles of despotism were estab- 
lished on which Louis XIV. afterwards acted. The ad- 
ministration of justice, however, became very corrupt, 
aud the commerce and finances of the country sunk into 
deep depression. It is admitted that as a financial ad- 
ministrator he was far inferior to Richelieu. M. was 
privately married to Anne of Austria. He was very 
niggardly and avaricious, and had acquired in various 
ways, fair and foul, an immense fortune, amounting 
to $60,000,000, which he offered to the king shortly be- 
fore he died; afraid, it is thought, that it might be 
rudely seized from his heirs, Louis declined the resti- 
tution, which was perhaps what the wily minister ex- 
pected. D. March 9, 1661. 

Mazarin, (măz-areen',)n. (Named after Cardinal Maz- 
arin.) A fine deep-blue color. — ( Cookery.) A mode of 
preparing fowls for the table. — A small dish set within 
one of larger size. ° 

Mazatlan’, a seaport-town of Mexico, at the mouth of 
a river of the same name, and on the Gulf of Califerni: 
abt. 183 m. S. E. of Sinaloa; Lat. 23° 11/48” N., Lon 1 
23’ 45” W. In commercial importance M. is one of the 
first cities in Mexico. It is well built, comparatively 
clean, aud contains many fine edifices. Pop. abt. 11,000. 

Maze, u. [A. S. mase, a whirlpool.) A perplexing and 
intricate network of passages or ways; a labyrinth ; an 
involved system of winding paths. 

„Oer all the mazes of enchanted ground.“ Thomson. 

—Hence, confusion of thought ; perpiexity; state of men- 
tal embarrassment or uncertainty. 

„They lose themselves in the very maze of their own discourses.” 

Hooker. 

—v.a. To bewilder; to confuse; to confound with intri- 
cacy or perplexity ; as, a mazed conscience. South. 

. hetman of the Cossacks, born about the 
middie of the seventeenth century, was the son of a 
Polish gentleman, aud page at the court of Casimir, 
King of Poland; after his return to Podolia, he is 
said to have engaged in an intrigue with the wife of a 
neighboring lord or count, who surprised him at one of 
his clandestine interviews, und caused him to be bound 
nuked upon the back of a wild horse. The frightened 
animal galloped till it reached the country of the Cos- 
sacks of the Ukraine, where Mazeppa was found, re- 
leased, and restored to health. Adopting their course 
of life, he rose by degrees to attain the rank of their 
hetman, or chief; and displaying great talent and energy 
in that capacity, he succeeded in gaining the notice and 
esteem of the Czar Peter, who created him Prince of the 
Ukraine. He was, however. desirous of rendering him- 
self and his adopted country independent, and accord- 
ingly enlisted his forces under the banner of Charles 
XIL. of Sweden, and fought against the Czar at the fatal 
battle of Pultawa. After the defeat of the Swedish king, 
he sought refuge in Wallachia, and afterwards at Ben- 
der. and ultimately died in Turkey, 1709. His extraordi- 
nary life forms the subject of one of Lord Byron’s poems, 

Mazep’pa, in Minnesota, u post-village and township 
of Wabashaw co., about 18 m. N. by W. of Rochester. 
Pop. of township abt. 534. 

Mazer, u. From O D. maeser,a knot of maple; W. 
masarn, sycamore.) A cup, bowl, or goblet, used for 
festive purposes, aud originally made of maple-wood. 

“Virgil .. . describes a bowl, or mazer, curiously car ved. Dryden. 

Ma’'zi, n. pl. The Turkish denomination for galls. 

Maz‘ily, adv. In a mazed, confused, or perplexed 
manner. 

Ma’‘ziness, n. Confusion; perplexity; state or quality 
of being mazed. 

Mazolog’ical, a. Relating or pertaining to mazology. 

Mazologist, n. One versed in mazology. 

Mazol ogy, n. [Gr. mazos, breast, and logos, treatise} 
That branch of zological science which treats of the 
mammifera. 

Mazomanie, in Wisconsin, a post - village of Dane co. 
abt. 23 m. W by N. of Madison. 

Ma’zon, in Minois, a post-village of Grunay co., abt. 1 
m. 8. of Morris. 
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An old term for the jaw ; also, applied te 
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Mazourka, Mazurka, (HTA) n. (Dancing.) A 
dance originally brought from Poland, in which country 
it is nationalized; also, the music accompanying it, 
somewhat resembling that of the Polacca. 


windings; as, the mazy waltz. 

Mazza’'ra, a town of Italy, in Sicily, on the S. W. const, 
20 m. S. of Trapani. It bas a considerable trade iu cot- 
ton, grown in the neighborhood, Pop. 8,000. 
Mazza’ra, (Val di.) an old prov. of Sicily, formerly 
comprising the W. part of the island, now subdivided 
into the provinces of Girgenti, Trapani, Palermo, and 
Catanisot ia. 

Maz zurd. n. [Perhaps from Fr. merise, wild-cherry.] 
A variety of small black cherry. 


Meach, 
Mu zy. a. Full of mazes; winding; intricate; charac- Meach 
terigu! by innumerable and perplexiug turnings and Men co. or 
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Me, when preceding think, us in methinks, belongs purely 
to the dative case, and in conjunction with au impersonal 
verb, is equivalent to it appears ta me. 
To n. To . Ps lurk; to cower; to — 
pp- anda. Skulking; cowering; sneaking. 
or Minko. a large city of Japan., in the S.W. 
of Niphon, 240 miles from Jeddo, in Lat, 35° W N., Lon, 
150° 50 E. It was until 1868, the metrepolis of the 
whole empire, and the residence of the Mikado, the 
emperor of Japan, It is situated in a large plain, in- 
closed by mountains. Some of its temples are of ex- 
traurdi magnificence, and the imperial palace looks 
like a city by itself. V. is the centre of the literature, 
science, and art of the empire. Minako is a common 
name which signifies Cepitol or I jal City. The true 
name of the city is Kioto. Pup. in 1872, 375,000, 


Mazzarino, (mat-sa-re‘no,) a town of Italy, in Sicily,| Mead. Sax. medo, medu.) A vinous liquor extracted 


15 m. S. E. of Catanisetta: pop. 11,600. 

Mazzini, (mdt’:é-1/,) Josern, an Italian author and 
revolutionist, u. 1808, at Genoa, where his father was a 
medical practitioner and university professor. Young 
M. was educated for the law at the same university; 
and to awaken his fellow-conntrymen to his notions of 
political life, established the Jndicater at Genoa, in 
which be discussed questions touching the future of 
Italy. The Italian governments, having been much 
troubled by the machinations of Carbonarism, united in 


from honey. It is formed from a sulutivu composed of 
one part of honey to three of boiling water, flavored with 
spices, a portion of nd malt aud a piece of toast be- 
ing added, in order that fermentation may ensue. There 
is no doubt that mead formed the favorite beverage for 
centuries of the northern people; it is also frequently 
mentioned in Ossian. — In the U. States, the name is 
applied to n drink composed of syrup, with sarsaparilla, 
or other flavoring extract, and water, sometimes impreg- 
nated with carbonic acid gas. 


a league aguinst liberal opinions; and although M. did|—{[A. S. mad.) A meadow. This term is seldom used, ex- 


not truly sympathize with the purtisans of secret socie- 


cept in poetry. 


ties, he joined the Carbonari, for which cunneetion he Mead, iu Ohio, a town'p of Belmont co. ; pap. abt. 2,600. 
was arrested, and after six months’ imprisonment in Mead, in Pennsylvania, a township of Crawford co.; 
the fortress of Savona, tried, and though acquitted,! pep, abt. 3,000. 

sent tu exile. He thereupon took up his abode at Mar- A township of Warren co.; pop. abt. 600. 

seilles, where he became the founder of La Giovine Italia, Meade, GTondaE Goros, a major-general in the U. States | 


and condacted the journal of that name, devoted to the 
cause of the unity and independence of Italy, and a re- 
publican form of government. On the application of 
the Sardinian ambassador, he was eventually ordered 
to quit the French territory. For nearly twelve months 
he succeeded in evading the vigilance of the police, and 
bronght out his journal, which was easily distributed 
from Marseilles into Italy, and went to Switzerland for 
the purpose of organizing the expedition into Savoy, in 
1833, which failed throngh the treachery of Ramurino, 
to whom the military command had been given. Driven 
out of Switzerland, he repaired to London, in 187, 
where he supporte! himself by his pen, and established 
a school, and a journal called the Apostolate #4 re, 
for Italian workingmen, After the French Revolution, | 
in Feb., 1848, M. weut tu Paris to concert measures with 
the Republican party there, and shortly afterwards took 
up his abode at Milan, where he opposed the fusion of 
Lombardy. He remained at Milan until the advance 
of the Austrian army forced him tu take refuge in the 
canton of Ticino, Switzerland, whence, shortly after the 
expedition into the Val d'Intelvi, he was again expelled, 
Rome having declared itself a republic, V. was elected 
deputy to the Constituent Assembly for the town of 
Leghorn, where be landed, and was received with ac- 
clamations, After spending some time at Florence, in 
attempting to effect the fusion of Tuscany and Rome, he 
repaired to the “ Eternal City,” and from that moment 
became the leading spirit of the Roman republic, hav- 
ing been, with Armelli and Saffi, appointed, March 30, 
1849, a triumvir, and receiving with his colleagues the 
full powers of the infant State, He organized an army 
of 50,000 men, cast cannon, and prepared in every way 
to govern and defend the republic, and for a time main- 
tained the contest against Gen. Oudinot and his army. 
A cessation of hostilities having been yer apon, he 
rotested against it, and resigned his post of triumvir. 
ther than execote the decree of the assembly, he left 
Rome, and a second time took up lis residence in Eng- 
land, keeping up a correspondence with the Republican 
party in Italy. In 1857, he organized an expedition to 
revolutionize Naples; hut the scheme proved abortive, 
and he returned to England, Although au advocate of 
Italian unity, he opposed the present settlement of the 
kingdom. In the beginning of 1864, an endeavor was 
made to implicate him in the attempt of four Italians 
to assassinate Napoleon III.; and one of the accused, on 
his trial, affirmed that the arch-conspirator M. had viven 
him money and explosive bombs. Among other works, 
M. hus written Italy, Austria, and the Pope (1845); Roy- 
alty and Republicanism in Italy (1850); Italian 
awi the Republicans (1851); Duties of Man (1862); Life 
and Writings (1864-6); and Address to Pope Pius IX. 
(1865), all of which were published in England, where 
he resided. D. at Pisa Italy, March 10th, 1873. 
Mazzuoli, Faascesco, Ct] a celebrated print- 
er, known by the name of “Parm no.“ was B. at Parma. 
in 1504. He became acquainted with Correggio, and 
studied his works; and in 1523 he went to Rome, There | 
he studied the works of Michael Angelo and Rafaelle, 
and was employed in the Vatican. He why escaped 
with his lite at the sack of Rome by the Constable de 
Bourbon, One of his most famons frescoes is Moses 
breaking the Tables nf the Law, in a church at Parma. 
His reputation as 4 painter was very great, but in 
hia last years he wasted his energies in the delusive 
labors of alchemy, D. 1540. ——— is Sonny re- 
markable for the inimitable grace and sweetness of his 


army, born at Cadiz, Spuin, in 1516, tated at West 
Point, July 1, 1835; entered the regular army as second 
lieutenant of the 3d Artillery; served in the Florida war 
against the Seminole Indians, 1835-6; resigned his cum- 
mission in Oct., 1836, and lived in retirement for 6 years. 
He was appointed 2d lieutenant of Topographical En- 
gineers, May 19, 1842, aud in that capacity served in the 
Mexican war, during which he distinguished himself at 
the battles of Palo Alto and Monterey, nnd after passing 
throagh the intermediate grades, attained the rank of 
major in June, 1864, and that of brig-gen. of volunteers 
in Aug, 1862. Gen. Meade took part in the battles of 
Mechanicsville, Jane 26, of Guiness Mill, qu a few) 
days after which he was wounded, but not seriously: of 
Antietun, Sept. 17, in which he was again slightly | 
wounded, and had two horses killed under him; and of | 
Fredericksburg, in Dec., 1862, when the Union forces, | 


Fig. 1744. — GEN. MEADE, 
under Gen. Burnside, were defeated, with much slangh- 


ter. Two days after this disastrous repulse he super- 

seded Gen. Butterfield in the command of the Sth nriny | 
corps; was appointed commander-in-chief of the army | 
of the Potomac, June 28, 1863; and on July 1-3, 1863, 

fonght the battle of Gettysburg, for which, on Jan. 28, 

1869, he received the thanks of Congress. On duly 3. 
1865, he was raised to the rank of brig.-gen. in the reg | 
ular army. He took part in the engagement at Bristoe | 
Station, Oct. 14, 1565, and the many leas important con- 
flicts of the same year, including the operations at Mine 
Ran, Nov. 26 to Dee. 3. During the Richmond campaign, 
as commaniler of the army of the Potomac, he signally | 
distinguished himself, taking a prominent part in the 
battles of the Wilderness, May 5, 6; Spottsylvania, May | 
8-20: North Anna, May 23-26; Cold Harbor, May 31, 
and June 1; and the assaults on Petersburg, June 16-18 

On Aug. 18, 1864, he was made maj-gen. in the regular 


Meadville, in Vi 


—Poor; barren; sterile; 


MEAL 


to mow.) (Agric.) A flat surface under grass, generally 
on the banks of n river or lake; but so far above the 
surface of the water as to be considerably drier than 
marsh land, and, consequently, to produce and 
herbage of a superior quality, The avil of M. lands, if 
the term be confined strictly to river-side pastures, is 
fay alluvial, and more or less mixed with sand; 
t is kept in a state of fertility by tbe depositions made 
on its surface, in consequence of being occasionally 
overflowed by the adjoining river or lake. The pro- 
duce of M. is generally e into hay, which, ht 2 
not equal in quality to that produced on drier grass lan 
is yet superior to that which is obtained from marshes, 
Such M. are called bottoms in most of the U. States. — 
Water M. are such as receive generally during the win- 
ter months, though occasionally also in the snmmer 
time, the waters of an overflowing stream, which, by a 
suitable arrangement of the land in alternate ridge and 
furrow, are made to traverse the surface without stag- 
natipg anywhere. The result is a rapid and early growth 
of grass in spring time, which, though not very nutri- 
tious, is useful for cows, ewes, and lambs, at n time when 
green food ia not abundant. —The term is also applied 

nerally to ss-land that is mowed at certain times; 

nd appropriated to the prodnetion of hay; land un- 
ploughed (usually a level tract), green with grass and 
variegated with flowers. This class of land is called, in 
American parlance, bottoms, or bottom-land. 

™ Meadows trim with daisies pied.” — Milton. 


Menad’‘ow, a. Pertaining or relating to a meadow; as, 
meadno-iand. 


zan 

Mead'ow-foxtail, n. (t.) See Avopecunva, 

Mead'ow-grass, n. (Bot) See Poa. 

Mead'ow-lark, n. (Zodl.) A beautiful American 
species of lark. Orlanda Magna 3 fuund in the 
eastern United States to the high centra plains, It is 
abt, 11 inches long. and the tail 5 in. The body is thick 
and stout, the legs large; the bill is nearly straight, and 
three times as long as high; inner lateral toe longer 
than the onter; feathers of head stiffened, the shafts 
above extended into a black bristle. The up parte 
ore brown, marked with brownish - white, and the ex- 
posed portions of the wings and tail with transverse 
dark-brown bars; the under parts yellow, with a black 
pectoral-crescent. 

Mend ‘ow-ore, n. ( Min.) Conchoidal bog iron-ore. Ure, 

Mead'ow-pink, u. (Hot.) A species of Dianthus. 

Meadow River, in W. Virginia, rises in Greenbriar 
co., and Hows N. W. into Gauley River, between Fayette 
and Nicholas cos. 

Mend on- rue. n. (Bet.) See Tuatioraux. 

Mead ow-saffron, n. (Bot.) See COLCHICUM. 

Mend on an., (Bot.) See Sarvia. 

Mead‘ow-sweet, Meadow-wort, n. (Bot.) See 
SPin ma. 
Mendowy. (méd’é-7.) a. Belonging to, resembling, 
referring to, or consisting of a meadow, or meadows. 
Mead ville, in Mississippi, a post-village, cup. of Frank- 
lin cs abt. 80 m. 8.8.W. of Jackson, 

Mead’ ville, in Pennsylvania, a thriving borough. 
of Crawford co, on French Creek, abt. 236 m. M. N. W. 
of Harrisburg. It is regularly laid out, well built, and 
contains many fine edifices. Manu/, Paper, oil, edge- 


tools, Ke, Ip. in 1880, 8,560, 
nia, n t-village of Ialifax co., 

abt. 138 m. S. W. of Richmond; pop. abt. 600. 

Meagre, Meager, (mé’gér,) a. [Fr. maigre; Lat. 
macer: Sansk. milai, to become lean or flaccid; Chald. 
muk. to become attenuated.) Thin; spare; lean; want 
ing fesh, or having little flesh; attenuated; scraggy. 

~ Pierce famine with ber meagre face.” — Dryden. 
destitute of fertility, richness 
or any valuable quality, as soil; wanting force or 
strength of diction, or expression; deficient in ampli- 
tode of ideas or vigor of 3 as a sketch or de- 
scription: scanty of definition: tive in quantity, 
or poor in quality. 
“His education had been but meagre.” — Motley. 

Men'grely; Men'gerly, adv. Poorly; thinly; 
starvedly 

Mengreness. Men'gerness, n. Condition or 
quality of being meagre or attenuated; spareness ; 
leanness; poverty of flesh.— Want of fertility; barren- 
ness, ut of soil. — Scantiness; barrenness; destitution, 
as of income or value, 

Meal, .) n. [A. S. mæl, mal; D. and Dan. maal ; 
Ger. mahl; Icel. mál, a repast.) A repast; arefection; 
a portion of food consumed at one time, See Foop, Gas- 
TRONON Y, Ac. 

A S. melew, mrluw ; Ger. meh; Lat. mola, to grind in 
a mill. See Mitt.) The substance of edible grains 
or farinaceons ground to fine particles, and not 
bolted or sifted; the finer part of pulverized grain; 
course flour, as of maize or oats. 

—r. a. To sprinkle, mix, or mingle with meal. — To pul- 
vorige: as, mealed gunpowder. 


figures. 
M. B.. (Medicine Baccalaurens,) an abbreviation of 
Bachelor of Medicine. 


army, and in July of the following year, was assigned Meal/-beetle, Meat’-woum, u. See TENEBRIONID®. 

to the command of the Military Division of the Atlantic, Meal'iness, n. State or geniy of being mealy or 

and in 1866, to that of the East, with headqnarters at! pulverized: smoothness or softness to the taste or touch, 

Philadelphia. Gen. Meade has been a member of the Meal'-moth, n. rar A PYRALIDA. 

Historical Society of Pennsylvania since 1863, and of the Meal'-mouthed, a. MALY -MOUTHED. 

Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences since 1865. Meal’-time, n. The customary time when a meal is 
taken. * 


soft; smooth to the feel; 
( Arbuthnot.) — Farinace 


MEAN 


is very injurious to pine-apples und other plants in hot- 
houses, See Coccus. 

Meal'y Mountains, an elevated ridge of British N. 
America, near the S. E. coust of Labrador. 
1.480 feet, 


Meal y-mouthed, Mrat-movrnep,a. Huving a soft 


mouth; — hence, unwilling to tell the truth in plain, 


language; inclined to speak of anything in softer terms 
than the truth will warrant; finical or affected in utter- 


ance. 


y-mouthed, 

(mnp a. (A. S. mene; D. gemeen ; Ger. gemein. 
common, vulgar.) Wanting station or dignity: low in 
rank or position; ignoble; valgar; low: common; bum- 
ble; poor; lacking eminence or distinction; as, a mean 
condition. — Low-minded; void ot dignity of character: 
destitute of honor; base: spiritless; sordid; as, a mean 
disposition, — Contemptible; despicable: low in worth 
or estimation; worthy of little or no regard; of little 
value or account; not costly or elegant. 

Great Cæsar found our fathers no mean foes. — Philips. 

[0 Fr. meane; Fr moyen; Lat. medium: Gr. mesos, for 
medjos ; Sansk, madhya, middle.) Middle; at an equal 
distance froin the extremes; intervening; intermediary ; 
as, in the meun time, — Intermediate; coming between; 
moderate in quality or degree of excellence. 

(Math) Having an intermediate value between two 
or more quantities which are formed according to any 
assigned law of succession; average; as, mean distance, 

(Note. Mean is sometimes used in the formation of 
self-explaining compound words; as, meun-born, mean- 
spirited, mean-looking.) 

en. The middle point, place, rate, or degree: that which 
is mediate between two extremes; medium; mediocrity ; 
moderation; measure. — Intervening period; interval 
of time; interim; meantime. (R.) 

Reserve her cause to her eternal doom, 

And in the mean vouchsafe her houourable tomb.”—Sidney. 

—lustrumeut; that which is used to effect or accomplish 

an object; intermediate agency; the medium through 

which something is done; — most frequently used in 

the plural. 

“ The end must justify the means.“ — Prior. 

“ Philosophical doubt is not an end, but a mean." Sir W. Hamilton. 
epl. lucome; revenue; resources; substance or estato; 

Instrumental agent of action or performance; as, a man 

of means, he lives above his means. 

(It., A quantity which possesses an intermediate 
value between several others which are formed accord- 
ing to any assigned law of succession. The Arithmetical 
M. is the uverage of any series of numbers, and is found 
by adding the values of the quantities together and di- 
viding by their number. The arithmetical mean a and 

2221 if a+b+e 


The Geometrical M. between 


b, any two quantities, therefore is 


he 
——j; and so on. 


a 


any two quantities, or the mean proportional. is the 
quantity which forms the middle term of a duplicate 
ratio, or, in other words, is the continued proportion of 
those terms; so that the first quantity is to the number 
sought as the number sought is to the third term. To 
find the geometrical mean between a and b, any two 
quantities as before, let x be the required mean,— 
OTe Sn 
and consequently, 2 = Vab. Therefore, the geometrical 
mean between any two quantities equals the square- 
root of their product. The Harmonical M. is such a 
number, that the first and third terms being given, the 
first is to the third as the difference of the first aud 
second is to the dilference of the second and third. The 
barmonical M., therefore, between a and c may be, say 
b; and b, as the mean required = =a 
By all means. Certainly; of course; without dontt ; 
without fail; without hesitation; atany rate; assuredly ; 
as, come and see me hy all means.— By any means. In 
any way possible; as, if you can by any means assist 
me. — By no means, or by no manner of means. Cer- 
tainly not; vet at all; not in any degree; as, this wine 
is by no means us good as the last. 

Mean, v. a. (imp. and pp. MEANT, mënt.) [A. 8. menan ; 
D. meenen; Ger. meinen.) To have in the mind, view. 
or contemplation; to intend; as, he means to reform.— 
To design, with reference to a future act. — To denote; 
to indicate; to imply; to import. 

“ While poor Johu Bull, bewildered with the scene, 
Stares, wondering what the devil it can mean. — Byron. 


—r.n. To have thought or ideas; to have meaning. 
Mean der. n. [From Lat. Mander, the name of a 


winding river in Phrygia.) A serpentine or winding 


course; a flexnous path or passage; a maze; a laby- 
rinth ; — hence, intricacy; perplexity. 
“Through all the meanders of the law." — Arbuthnot. 
—An intricate, tortuous, or involved course or movement. 
—v. d. To wind, turn, or circumvolve; to make flex uous 
or serpentine. 

r. n. To be intricate, tortuons, or perplexing; to wind 
or turn in a course or passage. 
Menn der Creek, in Orio, 

River about 7 m. below Warren. 
Mean ‘dering, n. A winding. serpentine conrse. 
Menn drinn, Mean drous., Mean‘dry,a. [Lat. 

meanirius.| Winding: flexuous; serpentine; having 
many turns or involutions. 


enters the Mahoning 


Leight abt.“ 


MEAS 


dish insect, covered with a white powdery substance. It Menndri'na, n. [Fr.méandrine.] (Zodl.) See BRAIN-]—~Moderation; due bounds; degree or extent without ex · 


STONE, 

Mea’nel,n. A black or a red spot on a white inaa 

Crabb, 

Mean’gis Islands, a group in the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, 90 m & E. of Mindanao; Lat. 5% N., Lon. 127° E. 
Its principal island is Nanusa, 

Mesn'ing, a. Significant; important; as, a meaning 
ovk. 

—n. That which exists in the mind, view, or contempla- 
tion, as a settled aim or purpose, though not directly 
expressed; intention: purpose; aim, with reference to 
a future act. — Signification; import; the sense of 
words or expressions: that which is to be understood; 
tbat which the speaker or writer intends; force. — 
Sense; power of thinking. 

No meaning puzzles more than wit."— Pope. 

Meaningless, a. Without a meaning; as, a meaning- 
less answer. 

Menn Ingly, adv. With meaning; significantly. 

Mean'ly, adv. In a mean manner; without dignity 
of character or elevation of mind; without bonor; with 
alow mind or narrow views; niggardly; sordidly; as, he 
acts meanly towards every one. — Poorly; in a manner 
indicating a low origin or coudition. — Disrespectfully: 
disparagingly; ungeneronsly; unworthily; as, to think 
meaniy of one’s poor relations. 

Mean’ness, n. State or quality of being mean; want 
of dignity, or rank, or excellence of any kind; lowness 
of origin or condition; want of dignity and elevation; 
poverty of mind; lack of honor or generosity of teeling; 
Tudeness; sordidness; niggurdliness, 

“The name of servant has been reckoned to imply a certain 
meanness of mind, as well as lowness of condition,” — Swift. 

Means, u. pl. Resources; also, agency toward the at- 
tainment of an end. — See Mean, 

Meant, (mènt,) imp. and pp. of MEAN. 

Mean’‘time, Mean’while, adv. In the interim, or 
intervening time; during the interval. — See MEAN. 

Mear, n. (Mining.) In English lead-mines, 32 yards 
of ground in a vein of ore. 

Mease, (méz,) n. (Ger. mass, a mensure.] The number 
of tive hundred; as, a mease of herrings. — Johnson. 

| Measled, (mi2/d.)a. Infected or speckled with measles. 

| Measledness, Gin. State or condition of 
being meusled ; — nsed, specifically, of swine. 

Measles, (el, n., with a plural termination. [D. 
mazelen; Ger, maser, Spot, speck, pl. masern, the mea- 
sles] (Med.) A contagious fever of an inflammatory 
type, attended with a characteristic eruption, and all 
the symptoms of a violent cold, watery discharge from 
the eyes and nose, dry cough, hoarseness, Kc. It com- 
mences with the ordinary symptoms of fever, —chilli-| 
ness, loss of appetite, lassitude, and is almost invariably | 
attended with inflammation of the mucous membrane 
lining the air-passages. The eruption commonly ap- 

vars on the fourth day; at first about the head and 

k, then the truuk and arms, and finally reaching the 

lower extremities. It takes two or three days to com- 

plete its course, and when it reaches the feet and legs, 
it has usually begun to disappear from the face. At the} 
end of six or seven days from their first appearance, the 
papules have again disappeared. The eruption consists 
of little papules somewhat resembling flea-bites, of a 
dark-red color, When the eruption is fully out, the 
cough, at first dry and troublesome, generally becomes 
softer and less frequent. All ages are liable to attack, 
though infants at the breast are not so liable as those 
somewhat older. It is not commonly a dangerous dis- 
ease, though sometimes it has proved exceedingly fatal. 

Where danger occurs, it is from inflammation of the 

air-passages, when the disease may become complicated 

with croup: or in subjects predisposed to consumption, 
the seeds of that disease may be developed. In general, 

a simple diet, and the maintenance of an equable tem- 

perature, is almost all that is required, with, perhaps, 

the exhibition of a mild diaphoretic or expectorant, 

Sometimes the application of a mustard cutaplusm to 

the chest is of advantage, 
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cess;— particularly, in the phrases in measure, with, 
without, or beyond measure. 

—Indefinite quantity, extent, or degree. 

There is a great measure of discretion to be used in the per 
formance of confession." — Taylor. 

—An instrument for determining the measurement of 
quantity or dimensions, as a graduated line, rod, vessel, 
&c.— Stated or fixed quantity, dimensions, degree, or 
amount, as settled by a rule or standard; contents ofa 
vessel by which quantity is determined; as, u emeas- 
ure of corn. 

(Mus.) The quantity of notes which are placed in the 
bar, and which is generally called the me, of which 
there are but two kinds, viz., common time, containing 
an equal quantity of notes in the bar, and friple time, 
containing an unequal quantity. Common time is gen- 
erally marked with a C at the beginning, which means 
that every bar contains four crotchets, or their value in 
other notes. There are also other kinds of common 
time which are marked 4, $, $- Triple time is marked 
J. J. J. g. . Sometimes, in common time, we have 
2, 12. The lower figure indicates the parts of the 
semibreve, and the upper figure shows how many of 
these parts there are in the bar. 

(Rhrt.) The manner of ordering or combining the 
quantities, or the long and short syllables in poetry; 
rhythm; metre;—hence, a foot, as, the Alexandrine 
measure. 

(Dancing.) The intervals between steps in dancing 
corresponding to the interval between notes in music; 
harmonious regulation of pedal movement and action, 
—A grave, stately dance resembling the minuet, for- 
merly in vogue. 

“ Now tread we a measure, said young Lochinvar.“— Sir W. Scott. 

—pl. Acts, means, steps, or proceedings toward the 
accomplishment of an end or object ;—a term of exten- 
sive comprehension ; us, fiscal measures, legislative meas- 
ures, political measures, public measures, effectual or 
inefficient measures, stringent or lax,or prudent or rash 
measures, &C. 

“ Measures, not men, have always been my mark. Goldsmith. 

Standards nf measure. See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 
and METRIC System, 

Meas’ure, r.a. [Fr. mésurer; Lat. mensurare.| To 
compare with a fixed standard; to compute or deter- 
Mine extent, quantity, dimensions, or capacity, by a 
certain rule or established criterion; to ascertain, as the 
degree of anything; hence, to judge, as of distance, ex- 
tent, or quantity; to estimate; to value; to appraise. 

“‘Jebovah ! what thought cau measure thee, or tongue relate thee?“ 

Milton, 

—To pass through or over; to determine extent by march- 

ing off and on 
We must measure twenty miles to-day." — Shake. 

—To adjust; to proportion.—To allot or distribute by 
measure, 

“ With what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you again,” 

Matt, vil. 2. 

—v. n. To have n certain or limited extent; as, one English 
mile mesures 1,700 yards. 

Mens'ured, a. Regulated or determined by a rule or 
standard; — hence, equal; uniform; steady; us, she 
gave him a measured look of scorn. 


—a. Limited, circumscribed, or restricted. 
“ Choice word and measured phrase.“ — Nord- worth. 
Meas'ureless, a. Without measure; boundless; vast; 


illimitable infinite; immense; immeasurable, 
Meas’urement, n. Act of measuring; mensuration. 

—A mount, extent, or quantity determined by measur- 

ing; area; content; as, the measurement of a ship. 
Meas'urer, „. One who measures anything. 
Mens'uring. a. Employed in measuring; as, a meas- 

uring tape, rod, or line. 

Measuring cast. (Sports) In the game of bowls, a 
term applied toa cast whose length cannot be distin- 
guished trom that of another, except by measuring. 


—A disease engendered in swine from impurity of the 
blood. 

Tue swine died of the measles, and the sheep of the rot.“ 
Ben Jonson. 

—A disease of trees, 

“ Fruit-bearers are often infected with the measles,"-- Mortimer. 

Measly, (mé’zly,) d. Infected with measles, blotches, 
or eruptions ; us, measly pork. 

Measurable, -, a. Fr. mesurable; Lat. 
measurabilis.| That may be measured: susceptible of 
mensuration or computation. — Moderate; in small) 
degree, extent, or quantity; as, a measurable share of 
the world's goods. 

Meas’urableness, n. 
or computable. 

Mens urably. adv. Ina measurable or computable 
manner; ina limited degree; moderately. 

Measure, (méch’ur.) n. Fr. mesure; Sp., from Lat. 
mensura — meteor, mensus, to measure; Gr. meiron, a 
Measure; Heb. madad, to measure.) That by which 
extent or dimension is ascertained, either length, 
breadth, thickness, capacity, or amount; the whole 
magnitude, extent, or dimensions of a thing, including 
length, breadth, and thickness, ascertained by com- 
parison with a fixed standard; estimated extent orcon- 
tent. — A limited or definite quantity: portion allotted ; 
determined extent or length; due proportion. — A rule 
or standard by which anything is adjusted or propor- 
tioned; a fixed unit of quantity, dimension, or extent; 


Quality of being measurable | 


Meat, (mrrt,)n. [A S. mate, mett; N. Fris. mét, flesh; 
Icel. mata; Swed. mat; Dan. mad, food; Corn, methia, 
to nourish; Lat. mando, to masticate.} Food in general; 
anything eaten for nourishment, either by man or 
beast. See Foop.—The flesh of animals used as food; 
flesh-meat; animal muscle. See SUPPLEMENT. 

„God sends meat, and the Devil sends cooks. — Ray's Proverbs. 
To sit at meat, to sit at table during meals. 

Meat-biscuit, Cs, n. Concentrated essence of 
meat extracted by boiling, which, when thickened with 
flour, is formed into the shape of biscuit, for use ona 
long voyage, journey, &c.; preserved or canned meat. 

Mented. a. Containing meat; consisting of meat;— 
used principally in composition; as, full-meated, 

Meath, (meth.)a marit. co. of Ireland, prov. of Leinster, 
bordering on the Irish Sea, and having N. the cos, Cavan, 
Monaghan, and Louth, S. Kildare, and W. Westmeath, 
Area, 96 sq. m. The surface is generally level, rising 
slightly towards the N. and N.W. The soil is a rich 
loum, and very fertile, but for the most part given to 
pasture, The principal rivers are the Boyne and Black- 
water. Prod. The usual cereals. Manuf. Linens. The 
chief towns are Trim, Navan, and Kells. 7%. 140,000, 

Ment'iness, n. State or quality of being meaty; 
fleshiness, 

Meatless, a. 
flesh. 

Men'tus. n. Lat., a passage, from meare, to go.] (Anat.) 
A term applied to different parts of the body, particu- 


Destitute of food; having no meat or 


hence, a criterion by which anything is estimated or 


judged. 
God's goodness is the measure of his providence.” — Sir T. More. 
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larly to channels leading from the external parts to an 
internal organ, as in the ear, where the external tube 
or passage is called meatus auditorius externus, &c. 
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Meat’y, a. Abounding in meat; fleshy; as, a meaty) Mecenwee', n. (Geog) A native or inhabitant of 


pie, a meaty carcass. 


Meaux, (mo,) « town of France, dept. of Seinc-et-Marne, | —u. 


Mecca, the Holy City of the Mohammedans. 
(Geog.) Belonging or relating to Mecca, Arabia, or 


on the Marne, 24 m. N.E of Paris. Among the objects) to its inhabitants. 


of interest is the Cathedral, a fine Gothic structure con- ML 


taining the tomb of Bossuet, formerly bishop of Meaux. 
pis | 

11,700. 
Meaw, (us,) v. n. See Mew. 
Menawi, (mūl,) v.n. Same as Mewt, or MIAOUL, q. v. 
Menzling. (méz/ling,) a. Mizzliug; patteriug; mis 

tling; sprinkling. 

„Neuling and soaking rain.” — Arbuthnot, 

Me’can, in Wisconsin, a township of Marquette co.; 

pop. abt. 1,300, 


—A river which rises in Waushara co, and flowing S. E. 


enters Fox River from Marquette co. 

Mecca, (u-H La,) a city of Ambin, prov. of El-Hedjaz, 
5l m. K. of Djedda, on the Red Sea, and 270 m. S. E. of 
Medina; Lat. 219 28° 17” N., Lon. 40°15’ E. M., mean- 
ing literally * the place of assembly,” but called by the 
Arabs, Om-el-Kora. „ mother of towns,” and Beled-al- 
Ameyn, “region of the faithful,” is situate in a long, 
narrow, sandy valley, running N. and S., called in the 
Koran “the valley without seeds.” It is 2 m. long, and 
about 1,500 fect wide. The houses, which are handsome, 
follow the windings of the valley, being built partly on 
the declivities on both sides. The streets are wide and 
regular. The only public building of consequence is 
the Beitallah, or El-Haram, the famous mosque of M. 


(Fig. 1745), in the interior of which is the Caaba, or 
Holy Honse, The mosque is about 350 feet long and 300 
feet in breadth, and is formed by colonnades, roofed with 
numerous small cupolas supported by 450 pillars, about 
The walls, 


20 feet in height, of marble ur Mecca stone. 


Fig. (740. — THE HOLY Musyln OF MECCA, 


1. AU Cesba. 2. The band of gold. 3. The black stone. 4. The 
pn spout. 5. The sepulchre of ishmael. 7. The station of the 

anisites. § The place of Abraham and the Shafsites. 9. The 
station of the Hantalites, 10. The station of the Malekites. 
11. The old gate. 12 The steps moving on wheels to mount up 
ta the door of the Caaba. 13. The inner luclosure, which at night 
is (uminated with lamps, 14. The building over the well Zem- 
zem. 15. The treasury. 16. The cupola of the Abbas. 


archos, and minarets are gaudily painted in stripes of 
red, yellow, and blue. The Caaba is an oblong massive 
structure, abt. 45 feet in longth and 35 feet in breadth, 
and from 35 to 40 foot in height, its doors being coated 
with silver, embellished with gold ornaments, At the 
N. E. corner is the celebrated “ black stone,” said to have 
been bronght by the angel Gabriel to form the founda- 
tion. It forms part of the sharp angle of the structure 
4 or 5 feet above the ground. It is oval-shaped, 7 inches 
in diameter, of a dark-brown color resembling lava, and 
surrounded by a border of silver and cement, to prevent 
ite being worn away by the kisses and touches of the 
Pilgrims. Round the building is a broad pavement of 
mierte, and the sides of the Cait are covered with a 
curtain of embroblered black silk stuff, called the Ke- 
sona, aundally brought from Cairo at the time of the 
Hadj or pilgrimage. The Holy Well of Zem-zem, said 
to have been found by Hagar when her son Ishmael was 
dying with thirst, supplies the city with water for drink- 
ing and ablution, its use for other purposes being for- 
bidden. There are no manufactures of any consequence, 
but there is a large trade during the month of Dhab- 
hadja (the latter end of June and the oeginning of July), 
owing to the pilgrims from the different countries ex- 
posing articles for sale, as well for gain as to defray the 
expenses incurred by the journey. The climate of M. is 
sultry and unwholesome, About 15 m. E. of M. is the 
hill of Arafat, where Mohammed used to retire to pray, 
and which is much frequented by pilgrims, whose num- 
bers umount annually to about 70,000. . is cele- 
brated as the birthplace of Mohammed, in 570, who was 


Mechanic, n. One whoconstructs machines, or fabri- 


Mechanic, in Ohio, a township of Holmes co.; pop. 
Mechanically, adv. 


wer. 
nechan'teainens, n. State or quality of being me- 


Mechanician, (m¢k-a-nish‘an,) n. (Fr. mécanicien.) 


Mechan'ico-chem'ical, a. A term applied to the 


Mechanics, n. pl. 


ann, (ma-sa-zha’na,) a village of Brazil, abt. 12 
m, E. of Ceara; po 000, 


4.000. 
Cotton stuffs, earthenware, and glue. Ip. Mechanic, (nekan'ik, Mechanieal, (ce A i 
a. 


| Lat. mechanicus; Gr. méchanikos, from mécha-né, 
any contrivance, from mchas, a means, expedient, 
remedy.) Skilled in mechanics, or in the art of making 
machines; pertaining to mechanics, or to machines, or 
to the art of constructing machines; relating or belong- 
ing to the art or craft of making wares, goods, instru- 
ments, furniture, &c.; constructed or performed by the 
rules or laws of mechanics; governed by the laws of 
motion; depending upon mechanism; as, mechanicul 
operations, mechanical appliances, mechanical forces, — 
Pertaining to, or proceeding from, the philosophical 
principles of mechanics; acting by physical power; 
noting performance without design or reflection, from 
the mere force of habit; as, mechanical action, the me- 
chanical arta, mechanical movements, — Bred to manual 
labor; pertaining to artisans or mechanics; belonging 
to the artisan cluss.— Servile; vulgar; ill-bred; low. 

“ Mechanic slaves 
With greasy aprons, rules, and hammers.” — Shaka, 


|—Performed and made by mechanical power, and not by 


emical action; as, mechanical deposits. 

Mechanical philisophy. The science of mechanics 
applied to physical inquiries, — Worcester. 

Mechanical forces, See MECHANICS. 

Mechanical work. The exertion of force through space. 
It is estimated in foot-pounds, the unit being the work 
performed in raising one pound avoirdupois, against 
gravity, to a height of one foot. In the modern mechan- 
ical theory of heat, the utmost mechanical work that 
can be accomplished by the expenditure of a quantity 
of heat sufficient to raise one pound of water one degree 
(F) in temperature is called the mechanical equivalent 
af heat, According to Juule’s experiments it is equal to 
772 foot-pounds, 


cates goods, wares, instrumenta, furniture, aud the like; 
one skilled in a mechanical occupation or art; an arti- 
fiver; an artisan. 


about 2,000, ~ 

According to the laws of 
mechanism und accurate workmanship; by the laws of 
regulating motion, without intellectual application or 
design, or by the force of habit; by physical force or 


chanical, or controlled by the power of mechanism ; 
conformity to the laws of mechanics. 


One skilled in mechanics; a machinist, 


sciences connected with mechanics and chemistry, as 
magnetism, electricity, and gulvunism. — Smart. 

The science which treats of forces 
and their applications, The tendency of furce acting 
upon matter is to produce motion, but two such ten- 
dencies may oppose one another, as the direction of the 
motions which they seek to prodace may differ. When 
two do net tel ge counteract one another, it is 
possilile that three or four or any number of forces — 
do many of them acting in general direction and so 
many in another, so many for instance trying to pro- 
duce motion eastward, and so many motion westward— 
may produce no motion whatever, From the applica- 
tion of any number of forces there may be rest pro- 
duced, and it is quite evident that there may be motion. 
The science of M. treats those two cases, embracing in 
its sphere the theory, as well as practice, of motion and 
equilibrium, both with and without the aid of ma- 
chinery. The theory of mechanics properly compre- 
hends:—1. dynamics; 2. the motion of projectiles; 3. 
the theory of simple machines, or the mechanical forces; 
4. the theory of compound machines, and their maximum 
effects; 6. the doctrine of the centre of gravity; 6. the 
doctrine of the centre of oscillation, gyration, &c.; 7. 
the collision of bodies; S. the theory of rotation; 9. the 
theory of torsion; 10. the strength of materials; 11. and 
lastly, the equilibrium of arches and domes. The ele- 
meutary machines, or mechanical powers, properly 
speaking, are six in number, and may be thus enumer- 
ated: — the lever, the wheel and arle, the pulley, the! 
inclined plane, the wedge, and the screw; all of which 
will be found duly described under their usual appella- 
tions. Under the articles Staties, Dynamics, Hydrody- 
namics, and so ou, the description of the elements of 
mechanics will be found fully given, and consequently 
they need not be treated of in the present article, which 
only has for its object the uniting of the several coni 
nent parts of this branch of natural philosophy under 
one head, — Hist, From the remnants left us of the 


customs and exploits of the ancients, there can be no 
doubt that mechanics and mechanical powers were 
known many years prior to the birth of Christ, The 
stupendous pyramids of Egypt are striking evidences of | 
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staties, of which he discovered and explained the general 
principles. Archimedes also discovered the centre of 
gravity (see GRAVITATION), aud many useful and im» 
portant machines which have not descended to our own 
times. Water-mills are the oldest of mechanical inven- 
tions that have come down to us from the ancients; 
although hand-mills for grinding corn were well known 
to the Romans. The inclined plane was invented b 
Cardan. Simon Stevens, of Bruges, discovered aA 
applied the theory of the parallel of forces; 
and the centre of gravity, as applied to sulid bodies, was 
modelled, in extenso, from the early theory of Archi- 
medes, by Lucas Valerius. Galileo was the first modern 
mathematician who did much for mechanics, for under 
his hands that science assumed perfectly different pro- 
portions from what it had done before. Toricelli, hig 
pupil, further enlarged the theories which Gulileo had 
Started. The names of Pepin, the Marquis of Worcester, 
Huygens, Wallis, and Wren, may likewise be added as 
illustrating mechanics in the 17th century. One of the 
greatest inducements, however, to the prosecution of 
this study was the publication of Newton's Principia 
(see Priverpta), The steam-engine may be said to be 
the greatest of discoveries which have been made in 
this path, and a full description will be found given of 
it under articles headed STEAM-CARRIAGE, and STEAM- 
ENGINE, Euler's treatise on mechanics is one of the 
best works on the subject extant, and the studett would 
do well likewise to consult Lagrange’s Mécanique Ana- 
litique, and also Wood's, Whewell’s, and Moseley's works. 

Applied mechanics, the practical application of the 
laws of matter and motion to the construction of ma- 
chinery, &c. 

Mechanicsburg, in Minois, n post-villnge of San- 
gamon co., abt. 15 m, E. of Springfield, 

Mechanicsburg. in Judiana, n village of Boone co, 
abt. 7 m. N. of Lebanon, — A post-village of Henry co., 
abt, 40 m WN. W. of Richmond. — A village of Marion 
co., abt. 10 m. N.W. of Indianapolis, 

Mechanicsburg, in Jowa, a village of Van Buren 
Co, abt. S m, 8 S.W. of lowa City. 

Mechanicsburg, in Missouri, a village of Macon co., 
abt. 105 m. N. N. W. of Jefferson City. 

Mechanicsburg, in Ohio, a village of Carroll c. — 
A post-vill. of Champaign co., abt. 10 m. E. of Urbana, 

Mechanicsburg, in /enusylcania, a village of Alle- 
ghany co., abt, 10 m. E. of Pittsburg. — A post-borough 
of Cumberland co, abt. 8m. W. of 1 
abt, 2,000.— A village of Indiana co., abt, 38 m. W. of 
Altoona, — A village of York co., abt. 45 m. S. S. K. of 
Harrisburg. 

Mechanicsburg, in Virginia, a post-village, cap. of 
Bland co, abt, 100 m. W. by S. of Lynchburg. 

Mechanics Falls, in Maine, a post-village of An- 
droscoggin co., abt, 37 m. N. N. W. of Portland. 

Mechan'icstown, in Maryland, a post-village of 
Frederick co, abt, 20 m, N. of Frederick, 

Mechanicsville, in Georgia, a village of Jasper co., 
abt. 4 m. N.W, of Milledgeville, 

Mechaniesville, in /ndiana, a post-village of Van- 
derburg c, abt, 3 m. N. of Evansville. 

Mechaniesville, in /owa, a village of Clayton co., 
abt. 22 m. E. by S. of Cedur Rapids, 

Mechaniesville, in Margiai, a village of Mont- 
gomery co., abt. 15 m. N. of Washington, D. C. 

Mechanicsville, in New Jersey, a village of Hun- 
terdon co., abt. 12 m. N.E. of Flemington, 

Mechanicsville, in New York, a post-village of 
Saratoga co., abt. 12 m. N. of Troy, 

—A village of Westchester co, abt. 45 m. N. N. E. of New 
York city, 

Mechanicsville. in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
Bucks co., abt. 100 m. E. of Harrisburg. — A village of 
Lehigh co., abt. 6 m. N. W. of Allentown, 

Mechanicsville, in Tennessee, a post-village of Can- 
bon co, 

Mechanicsville, in & Carolina, a post-village of 
Sumter district. 

Mechanicsville, in Vermont, a post-village of Rut- 
land co., abt, § u. S. by W. of Montpelier, 

Mechanicsville, iu * — a village of Hanover 
co., abt. 7 m. N. N. E. of Kichmond. Here, on June 26, 
1863, a terrible but indecisive battle was fought be 
tween the Union forces ander Gen, McClellan, and the 
Confederates under Gen, A. P. Hill.—A village of 
Louisa co., abt. 65 m. N. W. of Richmond. 

Mechanism, (m/¢k‘an-izm,) n. ae mécanisme.) Mo- 
tiun depending upon mechanical laws; mechanical ao- 
tion. (k.) 

Al must be performed either by mechanism or accident.” Bentley. 

—The structure or construction of a machine, engine, or 
fustrument; the parts composing a machine, &c.; action 
of a machine according to the laws of mechanics; any 
mechanical contrivance ; as, an ingenious piece of mech- 
anism, 

Mech‘anist, n. [Sp maquinista.) One skilled in me- 
chanics; a machinist, or maker of machines. 

Mech’anize, v.a. Fr. m/caniser.] To form by, ob 
make sulject to skilful contrivance, art, or design 
Forer .. makes the human frame a mechanized automaton.” 


exvelled in 622, and captured it in 630, In 602 it was 
captnred by Abd-el-melik, and in 929 it was plundered hy} 
the Carmathians, In 1154, Renaud de Chatillon failed 
in an attempt upon W. In 1505 it was seized by the 
Mos, em sect of the Wahabees, from whom it was taken 
in 1818 by Ibrahim Pasha Php. abt. 45,000. 

Meeen, in Ohio. a post-villace and township of Trum- 
bull cn, abt. 11 m. N. N. R. of Warren; pop. of township 
abt. 930. 

Mecea, (BALSAM or.) Sec BALSAMODENDEON. 


the wonderful mechanical aids which the Egyptians Mechanograph‘ie, a. Treating of, or describing 
must have been acquainted with, — powers so vast, that mechanics. 

even in the present day, with our amount of theoretical Mechanog’raphist, n. An artist who reproduce” 
and practical knowledge, they could not be equalled,) copies of artistic works by mechanical process. 

much less eclipsed. Aristotle is the first author about Mechanog'raphy, n. (Gr. mechané, machine, an“ 
whom we have any proof of oem, written on mathe-| graphrin, to write.) Art or process of multiplying or re 
matics, and he describes the simple powers of forces) producing a writing or work of art by mechanical meane, 
clearly, but somewhat erroneously. The first great Mechanurgy, (mèkan-ur-ji,) n. (Gr. mechané, ane 


machinist is, however, undoubtedly, Archimedes, and he! 
did much, not only for geometry, but also for hydro- 
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root érgein, to work.) That branch of science which 
treats of moving machines. 
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Mechitarints."" Mekhitarists, (me hi-tar-ists,)) the supreme tribunal at Parchim. Nen-Stretitz is the 
u. pl. Ecci. Hist oF Me gationof Armenian Cunz bern capital and residence of the grand-duke. The other 
after Mechitar, or Mekhitar, who was born) chief towns are Nen-Branden burg, Friedland, and ou 
rod Strelitz. In 1872 the army of M.S. was incorporated 

3, 


Rome are extremely beautiful, the en; fine, 
the — 2 


These latter 28 divided into two classes — consular 


im, . 
the copper aud silver ones do not go further 
the 484th year of the Roman while those of gis 
do pot extent further back t to the year M6. 0 
imperial m 1a 
and continued until the year A. b. 260, the Lower 
containing a space of 1 years, ending with the cap- 
ture of Constantinople. In the arran ent 
it is observed, in an article in the “ Encycl 

un 


ing at „ 

monastery. 0e the conquest of the Morea by the Turks 
in 1717, tar repaired to Venice, and the island of 
St. Lazaro was granted to ulm, and here he established a 
Dag che ‘and formed the society that bears bis 
name, the diffusion of a knowledge of the Christian 
Armenian literature. Mechitar b. at Venice, 1749. The 
society have branches at Constantinople, Paris, Vienna, 
and other ew and their publications find a large 

the Levant. 
yn. A kind of fine, gauzy lace, origi- 


Niclot, on the death of the! father Henry Burwin IL, 
in 1236, Tho latter became extinct in 1436. The en- 
tire duchy was conferred upon Wallenstein by the 
emperor erdinand II., March 4, 1%; but in 161 it 
was again reatored to Adolphus Frederick and Joho 
Albert, the then existing representatives of the lines 
í Mocklenburg-Schwerin and Mocklenburg-Giistrow. 


use 

crows references from one cabinet to another, and by the 

formation of independent series to illustrate the gen- 

eral one. ‘The latter suggestion is well worthy of care- 

{ul consideration. A series illustrative of reek art, 
n 


0 
duchies of Btrelits aud Schwerin was effected March 8, 
1 A 1701. In 1816, the dukes assumed the title of grand- 
erly a vory flourishing place, put it) dake. 
behind moat of the Belgian cities in Mecklenburg, in N Carolina, a S. W. co., adjoining 
rprise S. Carolinas arru, about 720 sq. m. Rivers, Catawba 
ic buildings are the Cathedral, a River, and McAlpin's and Sugar creeks. Surfuce, hilly; 
and the Church of the Récollects, soil, fertile, Cp. Charlotte. Pop. (1880) 34,150. Med alet. . ‘A small medal. 
tain many fine paintings by Mu- Mecklenburg, in New York, a post-village of Schuy- Medal lic, 4. Pertaining oF having reference toa 
e, and other great artista. Manuf. Fine ler co., abt 13 m. W. of Ithaca. medal or medals; añ, “ medallic history,” —H. Walpole. 


of portraits, and another of groups, would be equally 
valuable, Others might be made to show the change® 
of states, by the weights aud values of the ma 

used in their construction, while illustrating the his- 
tory of the particular coun or city in question. 


linon, beides amask, silk aud wool- Mecki nburg, in Tennesser, u post-village of Knox Medallion, (medal In. [Fr médaillon, from me- 
U er chairs, tobacco, ác. col, abt, 155 m. E. by B. of Nashville. daille, medal (Numis,) A name given to coins struc 

1 corn, flux, and oll. Pop. 35,529. Mecklenburg, in Virginiu, A 8. by K. co. adjoinin in Rome and in the provinces ‘under the empire, which, 
state of Mexico. Bue MICHOACAN- N. Carolina; are abt, 000 sq. m. Rivers, Roanoke an in gold or silver, exceed in size the largest coins of 


a 

or Micho'acan, n- The root of the Meherrin rivers, and Allen's and Bluestone creeks. Sur-| which the name and value are known in their respective 

Convolvulus mechoacan. It isa mild pur- nce, finely diversifiod; mil, generally fertile, Cup. metals; Vize the aureus in gold, ‘and the denarius in sil- 

ver. It has been doubted whether they were in 

for the purpose of circulation, Or merely struck, like 

modern medals, to commemorate persons OF events. 
(Arch.) Any circular tablet, resembling a medal, on 

which figures are embossed. — Weale. 

Med/allist, n. [FF Sn ddailtiste.) Ono who is skilled 

in medals; n virtuoso in medals. — One w has gained 
a medal as the reward of merit; ns, 4 gold-medu: ist at 


„ territory of N. Germany, between | Meco! ‘eter, u. (Gr, macros, length, and metron, mens- 
TE 20 N. an Lon. 10° 30 and 130 67’ E.. uro.) (AMed.) A Kind of graduated compass used to 
the Baltic, E. and S. the Prussian dominions, measure the length of new-born infanta, 
Denmark, aud Lubeck; area, 682 Mec'onate, "- (Lat, meconatum } (Chem) A salt 


vidod into: obtained from mecunlc acid by association with a 
(WEKIN, (Gnanp-pucny or.) a state of N. 
% N, Lon. we 


base, 
Germany: between Lat. 50 7 and 64 Mecon'te, d. [r. néconique, from Gr, mekonikes.] Be- 
ov and 4p 16’ B., having N. tho Baltic, K. 3 longing oF re ating to, or obtained from poppies; a, 


and Meck d Taments S. the prov. of Brandenburg, | renne, neid. Medal urgy n. [Eng medal, and Gr. argein, to work.) 
* Luneburg and Lauenburg, and part ot Mecklenburg- Mecon ie Acid, n. (Chem.) A tribasic acid existing The art of ma! ing or striking medals. 

ori area, 4,533 sq. m. Phe surfaco de undulating,| in opiumi. it is soluble in hot water, and crystallizes, Meda'ry, in Dakota Territory, a village of Minnehaha 
and soil ly fertile. The principal rivers aroj Ov cooling, in plates which contain six equivalents of co., on Big Stoux River, abt. m. MWS. W. of St. Paul, 


the Rechnitz, Warnow, Stepnitz, the Bide, a tributary water of crystallization It gives n blood-red color with| Min 
of the ps and others. Prod. Wheat, corn, hemp, | solution of perchloride of irou. Form. 3HO.C,4HOn- Meda'ry. tnam co. - 
flax, t Le. The horses and horned cattle, which Meco nina, Mec’onine, Meco nia, „. ( Chem.) Meda rysville. in Indiana, a post-village of Pulaski 
are both numerous and excellent, find u ready sale "i A white, neutral, fusible substance, procured from 
t 


co., about 40 m. N. of La Fayette. 

every part of Germany, und are u source of great profit opium, About 2 grains of it are said to be contained in Meddle, (méd'dl,) v. n. (Belg. middelen, to intervene; 
to innded proprietors. Manuf. Woollen and linen a pound of opium. Ger. mitiler ; Goth. mildumends, u. mediator. Allied to 
cotton, paper, and Ansa. . is famous also tor Meco’nium, n. IIat.; Gr. mekonion, from mekin,| MIDDLE, . v. To interfere; t0 interpose or intervene 

{ts distillation ‘of corn-spirits. Tt has an extensivo trade poppy.| ‘The first feces of infants. ; rus! 
farm mee. — The overnment of M.-Schwerin in| Meconop'sis, n. (Gr mekon, u POPPY, and opsis, re- 
th that of M -Stretits. Each semblance.) A gen. of plauta, ord, Pupaverace®- They 
grand-duchy has its së] te diets, which also meet] are herbs, with a yellow juice, u species of which, M. 
y: but the diets of both granddnehics assem- diphylla, is 12to 18 inches high; leaves Annately divided, 

a year, alternately at Sternberg and Malchin. 


jaucous beneath ; petals, deep yellow ; — foun in woods 
The joint assemb! has the right, in conjunction with 


n the U. States. 
the d-duke of ecklenburg- Schwerin, to make laws Mecos'ta, oF NecostA, in Michigan, a W. central co. of another. 
impose taxes for the whole of Mecklenburg; it con, the lower peninsula; aret, about 840 aq. miles. rte. Med dier. n. One who meddles; an intrusively officious 
sists of the landed proprietors among the nobility, and Maske iver, and several maller streams. Surface, reson; u busy body: one who pokes his nose into other 
ties from towns, in all amounting to between 


depn somewhat diversified; soil, fertile. Cap. Big Rapids.) pe ho interferes in matters with 
de 000 members. The executive power is intrusted 


Pop. (1880) 13,973. 
tow reclorium, consisting of eight grand ducal coun ‘al, n. (Pr medaille; Lat. metallum, & metal.) 
cillora, 3 heads of noble families Erb ‘Landmarachiille), (Numis,) io pame applied to those coins that are 
and a dopati from the town of Rostock, which is itself som 1 occas 
little republic, or imperium in imperio. Jus, 
inistered iu 


not concern One; to mix one’s self 


e, as the business of another ;— Usu- 
ally preceding with, aud frequently in. 
+ Rvery fool will be S prow. XX. 5. 
To meddle and make, to thrust one’s self forward offi- 
ciously into the concerns of 


pez the affairs of others; prono to 

p fore with others; ns, & meddlesome Woman. 

portant or remarkable event or personage; he first, Med dlesomencss."- Quality of being meddlesome; 
strictly speakin medals of antiquity = ng, undoubt- 


— — of a busybody. 
edly, the medallions of the Romans. e greatest Ut Meddling. 4 Offictous; busy in other persons’ affairs. 
A. Officious interposition. 


forence that exists between the medals of ancient and 

modern times is owing to the fact that those of the Med dlingly, adv, Officiously; interposingly; PF¥- 
latter period have often portraits of illustrious person- ingly; iuterteringly- 

W. t ages who are not of regal origin, while those of the M: ‘na. ( Fubulows 8 magi- 
4,000 Jows, the inhabitants are former nover bear say but royal or imperial celebri-| clan, daughter of Betes, king of Colchi ‘and the piece 
ans. ‘The public revenues of the grand-duchy amount his branch of science ‘and artisin-| of Circe. When Jason came to Colchis in quest of the 
to pearly e T per annum, and tho public debt is rchmologys 
about In 1872 the army of M.-S. was incor 


na and porta of conseq 

Wismar, and Ludwigalust. Schwerin is the political 
capital, ‘pat Lndwigsiust is the usual summer-residence 
of the grand-duke. , 653,785. 


È 
al 


Iden fleece, Medea became enamoured of him, and it 
acquaintance with the fne arts. Medals b nants owed their preserva- 
names of provinces and cities, while determining their 
position, and they also esent pictures of many places 
celebrated in history. hey also fx the period o! events, 
determine oceasionally thoir character, nnd at the same 

ble us to trace the different races of sovereigns 


culties which Aetos placed in his way, than Medea 


MROKLENBURG-STRELITZ. (GRAND-DUCHY or.) a stato of N. ed particular parts of ked with the conquerors for Greece. To atop the 
Germany, consisting of two separate territorial divisions: k y ho b p she tore her brother 
the first and largest, or, the duchy of Stargard, lyin cal processes: t 
between Lat. 530 y and 53° 47’ N., and Lon. 122 40 an alloys, the mode of gilding aud plaiting practised by 
19° 57 K., having W. Mecklenbu “Schwerin, aud dur. ancients, the metala which they usod, and their welig 
rounded on ‘all other sides 7 4 the Prussian territories; their different m of reckoning, the 
Ratsebure, between Lat. 


85 

8 

i 
3 


ol’ N., and 


her 

area, abt 907 sq.m. The general features of the coun- different characters, modes hip, of Æson, and, by the juice of certain herbs, restor 
try are the same as those described in the above article. attributes and ceremonies, are likewise disclosed, and him to the vigor of youth. Her conduct, however, to 
Id mean el is, however, somewhat jess than that in fact everything that pertains ee to civil,| the daughter of Pelias, and ber refusal to bring Pelias 
Mecklenburg Schwerin, though tho lief ner cer military, and religious usages. he ancient medala| to life after they boiled his flesh iu a caldron, greatly 
Woldegk, rises to 640 ft. above the sea. e chief river] were either struck or cast; some, however, were first irritated the — of Iolchos, Medea, with her buns- 
in Stargard is the Havol, and in Ratzoburg the Stepnits, hen struck. Medals have two sides: the ob- band, fled to nth, to avoid the resentment of an, of- 
‘The land is divided among the sovereign, the nobility, i which contains . Here they lived for ten years; but 
2 the towns, in the proportion of about 7-10ths to the the love of Jason for Glance, the king's ter, oon 

rat, 2-10ths to the no! ios, and 1-10th to the municipal’) oF other figu iati: y rtra! interrupted thelr mutual harmony, and en was di- 
ities, Nearly th part of the grand-ducal ty con-] either uf the head alone, or the bust, oF O vorcod. revenged tho infidelity of Jason by 
sists of forest. A ture and cattle-breeding are length figure. The reverse of the medal (pars ad causing the death of Glauce and the destruction of her 
the chief branches of industry here, as in Mocklenburg- Mica, le revers) contains mythological, all family. (See Gaute.) ‘This act was followed by an- 
Schwerin. The manufactures ars even more insignif-| other figures. The words which are around the border other more atrocions, Medea killed two of her children 
icant than in the latter grand-duch . The government form what is termed the legend, while those in the con. her's presence, and when he attempted to 
ja a feudal monarchy, as in Mec! onbnrg- Schwerin. are the mascripthtnn. Of all medals those from Egypt 3 h the air upon a 
Justice is administered in eight courts of primary juris- aro the most ancient; and next to these rank those of rom Corinth M 
diction, the r court of Ratzeburg, and the court Groece, the latter far surpassing the former in dea went to Athens, whae 0 

connection W 


From ber 


of design aud clearness of ‘execution. ‘Those of a 


25 


an 
of chancery in New Strelitz, from which appeal lies to 


——p— 
— — 
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who was called Medus, She fled at length from Athens, 
after having attempted to poison Theseus ata feast, uud 
went to Colchis, where, uccording to some, she wus re- 
conciled to Jason, who had sought her in her vative 
country, after her sudden departure from Corinth. The 
story of Medea’s life has furnished a subject fur both 
ancient and modern tragic writers; Euripides, Seneca, 
and Corneille being the principal. 

Medeah, (m/d--a,) a fortified town of Algeria, 40 m. 
8.8 W. of Algiers; pop. 4,000. 

Med’eba, (Script.) A town east of the Jordan, in the 
tribe of Reuben, (Josh. xiii. 9,16.) Near it the army 
of David gained a great victory, (l Mr. xix. 7.) Long 
afterwards, it fell again into the hands of the Moabites, 
its ancient masters, (Num. xxi. 30; Jsa. xv. 2.) Its 
ruins, on rising ground a few miles 8.E. of Heshbon, 
still retain the old name. 

Medellin, (ma-del-yeen’,) a city of the U. States of Co- 
lombia, abt. 48 m. S. E. of Antioquia. It has an eleva- 
tion of 5,030 ft. above sea-level, and is the principal en- 
trepot for the produce of the surrounding territory. 
Pop. 15.000. 

Medellin’, a river of Mexico, flows through the State 
of Vera Cruz into the Gulf of Mexico. 

Medeo'la, u. [Named after Medea, from its supposed 
medicinal virtues.) (Bot.) A genus of plants, order 
Diliacex, including the Cucumber Root, or Indian Cu- 
camber, M. Virginica, 1-2 feet high, and remarkable 
for the symmetry of its form, and its root shaped like a 
cucumber. It is common in woods in the U. States, und 
is snid to possess diuretic properties. 

Med field, in Massachusetts, a post-village and town- 
ship of Norfolk co., abt. 18 m. S. W. of Boston; pop. of 
township abt. 1,300. 

Med ford, in Maine, a post-township of Piscataquis 
co. ; pop. abt. 450. 

Med ford. in Massachusetts, a post-village and town- 
ship of Middlesex co., abt. 5 m. N. W. of Boston; pop. 
of township abt. 5,509. 

Medford, in Minnesota, a post-village and township 
of Steele co., abt. 9 m. S. of Faribault ; pop. of township 
abt. 700. 

Medford, in New Jersey, a post-village and township 
of Burlington co., abt. 7 m. S. of Mount Holly; pop. of 
township abt. 3,500. 

Medford, in New York, a village of Suffulk co., abt. 55 
m. E. of Brooklyn. 

Me'dia. [Heb. Madai.] (Anc. Geog.) A country of 
Asia, which extended on the W. and 8. of the Cas- 
pian Sea, from Armenia and Assyria on the N. and W., 
to Farsistan or Persia prope on the S.; and included 
the districts now called Shirvan, Aderbeitzan, Ghilan, 
Mazanderan, and Irak Adjemi. It covered a territory 
larger than that of Spain, lying between 32° and 40° of 
N. Lat., and was one of the most fertile and earliest 
cultivated among the kingdoms of Asia. It had two 
grand divisions, of which the N. W. was called Atropatene, 
or Lesser Media, and the S., Greater Media. The former 
corresponds to the modern Aderbeitzan, now, as for- 
merly, a province of the Persian empire, on the W. of 
the Caspian, surrounded by high mountains of the Tau- 
ritic range, except towards the east, where the river 
Kur, or Cyrus, discharges its waters into the Caspian. 
The Greater Media corresponds principally to the mod- 
ern Irak Adjemi, or Persian Irak. Ecbatana was the 
ancient capital. Media is one of the most ancient inde- 

endent kingdoms of which history makes mention. 
resus states that the Medes had conquered Babylon 
B. C. 2,000, and that the dynasty lasted 224 years. Raw- 
linson (Anc. Monarchies, iii. ch. vi.}, who ranks Media 
third among the five great monarchies of the ancient 
world, declares that Median history from B.C. 2234 to B.C. 
835 is a blank. The Medians were in language, reli- 
gion, and manners very nearly allied to the Persiuns. 
After they had skaken off the yoke of the Assyrians, 
their tribes united about 708 B. c., according to the com- 
mon account, and chose Dejoces (Kai-Kobad) for their 
chief. His son Phraortes,or Arphaxad, subdued the 
Persians. Cyaxares (Kai-Kaous), the son of Phraortes, 
in alliance with Nabopolassar, king of Babylon, over- 
threw the Assyrian empire about 604 B. C., and spread 
the terror of his arms as far u Egypt. He was succeeded 
by his son Astyages (Asdehak), who was deposed (560 
B.C.) by his own grandson Cyrus (Kai-KhOsru), king of 
Persia; and from this time the two nations are spoken 
of as one people. Ecbatana, the capital of M., became 
the summer residence of the Persian kings. After the 
death of Alexander the Grent (324 B. o.), the N. W. por- 
tion (Atropatene) became a separate kingdom, and ex- 
isted till the time of Augustus; the other portion, under 
the name of Great Media, forming u part of the Syrian 
monarchy. Media was on several occasions separated 
from Persia. In 152 B. c., Mithridates I. took Great 
Media from the Syrians, and annexed it to the Parthian 
empire, and about 36 n. c. it had a king of its own, 
named Artavasdes, against whom Mark Antony made 
war. Under the Sassanian dynasty, the whole of Media 
was united to Persia, 

Media, in Pennsylvania, a post-village, cap. of Delaware 
co., abt. 15 m. W. S. W. of Philadelphia; pop. abt. 3,200. 

Mediz’val, Medie’val, a. Lat medius, middle, 
and ævum, age. See AGE.) Pertaining or having reference 
to the Middle Ages: as, medieval history, medieval 
architecture. - 

Medieval or Gothic Architecture. Before 
the reign of Constantine, Christian architecture can 
scarcely be said to have had any existence; and when, 


at his conversion, the empire became nominally Chris- 


tian, the existing temples were found unsuited to the 
requirements of the faith which he professed. But the 
basilica, or secular hall of justice, furnished a type us 
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susceptible of development as it was preéminently 
adapted for the accommodation of large bodies of 
worshippers. An oblong area, broken by two rows of 
columns into three divisions, the central beiug the 
widest, furnished a plan which might be amplified to 
any extent, while the tribunal of the magistrate and 
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Fig. 1746. — BATHS OP DIOCLETIAN, (Now used as a church.) 
his assessors presented the model for the arrangement 
of the altar with the seats of the bishop and presbyters. 
In this form we have the genuine precursor of the most 
complicated Gothic buildings; and the type of the 
Roman basilica is reproduced uninjured in Cologne. Jn 
the construction of these basilicas the architecture of 
the entablature is seen combined with that of the arch. 
Their columns were frequently the spoils of ruined 
heathen temples; but the greater difficulty of procuring 
architraves led to a larger employment of the arch, and 
this in its turn to the construction of groined vaults. 
Here the Christian architects had only to revert to the 
forms presented by earlier Roman buildings. The 
Temple of Peace at Rome exhibited the profound knowl- 
edge of the Romans in the practice of vaulting; nor 
was this knowledge lost in the decline of Roman archi- 
tecture down to the days of Diocletian. In the baths of 
this emperor are to be seen not only groined vaults in 
three divisions, whose span is nearly seventy feet, but 
at the back of each springer a buttress, precisely of the 
nature of a flying-buttress, is contrived to counteract 
the thrusts of the vaulting. If a comparison be made 
between this large hall (now used as a church) of the 
baths of Diocletian (Fig. 1746) with the nave of a Gothic 
church, the contrast will be found to be more such as 
must result from the nature and employment of the 
materials, than from difference of style. The full de- 
velopment of Gothic vaulting, which was the forerunner 
of the whole style, was first carried out in the royal do- 
main in France about the middle of the 12th century. 
The Normans had settled in the north of France more 
than a century before this, and had applied their tal- 
ents and the fruit of their conquests to the building of 
splendid temples in honor of their victories. In doing 


Fig. 1747.— LATE NORMAN DOORWAY. 
(From Middleton Stoney, Oxon, Eogland, 1160.) 


80, they followed out the round-arched style, and brought 
it forward by a great stride towards true Gothic. (See 
NORMAN ARCHITECTURE.) South of the royal domain, in 
Burgundy, there had existed for centuries great estab- 
lishments of monks, famous for their architecture. The 
Abbey of Cluny was their central seat, whence they 
sent out colonies, and built abbeys after the model of 
the parent one. The style in which they worked was 
also an udvanced Romanesque, but different from thut 
of the Normans. Between these two provinces lay the 
royal domain. Owing to the weak state of the kingdom, 
architecture had hitherto made little progress in the 
Isle of France. About the beginning of the 12th cent. 
the monarchy revived, and for the next two centuries 
was governed by wise and powerful monarchs, who suc- 
ceeded in reéstablishing the royal supremacy. A new 
impulse was thus given to the literature and arts of the 
country, by which architecture profited largely. From 
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the state of ruin into which the kingdom had fallen, 
there were almost no churches existing worthy of the 
new state of things. New and greet designs were 
formed: hitherto, almost all the important churches of 
France were abbey churches; now, under the royal pat- 
ronage, cathedrals were to be built. The bishops, en- 
vious of the power of the monks, lent their powerful 
aid, and the whole of the laity joined heartily in the 
work. With such a universal impulse, uo wonder that 
architecture took a grent stride, and new forms were 
introduced. It is to this period and people that weowe 
the development of the true or pointed Gothic style. 
The earliest example we have of the fully developed 
Gothic style is the Cathedral of St. Denis, in which are 
deposited the remains of the kings of France. It was 
founded by the Abbé Suger in 1144. The Cathedral of 
Notre Dame of Paris soon followed, and almost coutem- 
porary with it arose the magnificent cathedrals of Char- 
tres, Rheims, Amiens, Beauvais, Bourges, and a host of 
others, Another cause which tended much to basten 
the progress of the style was the invention, about the 
same time, of painted glass, The Romanesque architects 
had been in the habit of decorating their churches with 
frescoes and other 
paintings; but this 
new mode of intro- 
ducing the most 
brilliant colors into 
their designs was 
at once seized upon 
by the northern 
architects. The 
small circular arch- 
ed windows, which 
were still in many 
instances retained 
long after the 
inted arch had 
ecome usuul in the 
vaulting, no longer 
sufficed to light 
the churches when 
filled with stained 
glass. They were 
therefore enlarged, 
two or three even 
were thrown into 
one, divided only by 
mullions; this 
compound window 
was again increased 
until the compart- 
ment of the clere- 
story becamealmost 
wholly absorbed. 
The architects were 
then forced to con- 
form the arches of 
their windows to the pointed outline of the side-arches 
of the vaulting. This desire for more and more space 
for stained glass was the origin of the window-tracery, 
which forms so beautiful « feature of the style. It is 
the last attenuated remains of the wall-space of the 
clere-story, which was at last entirely absorbed. Figure 
1748, from Notre Dame, is a good illustration of the pro- 
gress of the French-Gothic. The left-hand portion of 
the elevation shows the mode of fenestration adopted. 
The clere-story windows are small; and, in order to give 
more light, the vault of the gallery next the window is 
kept very high. This was thé original design; but 
during the construction of the cathedral, the impurtance 
of stained-glass had become so great, that the design 
was altered to give larger windows for its display, as 
shown on the right-hand portion of the elevation. These 
windows also show the simple early forms of tracery; 
that in the aisle windows being later 
and more advanced. Fig. 1749 shows 
two bays from Tournay Cathedral, 
and is a good specimen of the mode 
in which the whole space of the side- 
walls was made available for window 
tracery and stained glass. The fur- 
ther history of Gothic architecturein 
France is simply the following out, 
to their furthest limits, the principles 
above indicated, on which the early 
architects had unconsciously been 
womlag when they originated the 
style. long as the Gothic archi- 
tects worked on these principles, 
they advanced and improved their 
architecture, When, however, the 
style had become fully developed 
and matured (about 1300 a. b.), the 
spirit of progress died. No new fea- 
tures were developed. The architects 
seemed to think that in its main ele- 
ments their style was complete, and 
contented themselves with continu- 
ing the traditional style of their fore- 
runners, pushing to their extremest 
limits the principles handed down to 
them. Thus, the height of the cathe- 
drals was extended till, at Beauvais, 
it exceeded the power of the archi- Fig. 
tects to prop up the vaulting. The From the Cathedral 
system of buttresses and pinnacles of Tournay: 
was developed with the utmost skill, 
till at last the original simplicity and repose of the de 
signs were lost. and the exteriors presented an elaborate 
system of scaffolding and propping-up in stone. The 


Fig. 1748. 
FROM NOTRE DAME, (Paris). 
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beautiful forms of the early tracery became distorted 
all manner of flowing curves, graceful but unnienne 
of t period; and, in short, the art 


£ 
| 


lain centuries, above referred to, that we find the 


the expression of thelr ideas on the sculptured walls, fitting u 


cathedrals — the churches of the people. The progres 


‘At no time in the world’s history did any style of chi-“ by intere 


vented in the central provinces of 
France, than it immediately gras over the whole of 
the ny all other styles, and 


ted style after its invention in France i aud when it 
in! 


manual dexterity. 

most splendid development of the stone-cntter # art and 
tho draughteman’s ingenuity; those ran riot, while the 
artist is entirely wanting. The Gothic style might be 


only in France and England that it had a complete e, 
jatence,— it was born, arrived at maturity, and 
died, leaving architecture in the hands of tradecorporii 
tions, who acted independently of the directing mind. 
Jn their hands, architecture became masonic skill, and 
Gothic was finally superseded bY the revival of classic 
architecture in the tëth century. — 0h- Eney, 
medie'valism, t pirit of the 
institutions, manners, and practices of the Middle Ager 
niist, n. One who is skilled in the history, 
er of the Middle Ages; one who 
aivocates the customs ‘and practices of the Middle Ages. 
Medial. 4, [Fr Maliul; L. Lat. medialis, from Lat, 
medius, mid, middle. See Mean.) Noting a mean or 


è. 
ion, (Arith.) The method of finding 
the price or quality of a compound of several simplo 
ts, each which has a known price or quality. 
* m,a [Lat. medianus.) Traversing the middle; 
na, a median uncl. 


line. (Anat. A vertical line, anpposed to 
divide a body longitudinally into two = parts. 

war lixen. 

Me'diant, ». [From Lat. medius, middle. (Anat.) The 

space lelt the median line of the chest by the non- 

approximation of the two lungs. It extends from the 


~steruum in front to the spine behind, aud contains al lation. 

the thoracic viscera excopting the lungs. À traces 0 

Medias tine, Mediastinum, n, (L, Lat, medias-) the origi 
tínum, from Lat. medius, middle ] (Anat) The mem- be const 


that divides the cavity of the chest into 2 parts. 
t is divided into an anterior and posterior portion. 
mediate, 4 (Fr. médiat ; 1. Lat, mediatus, from me 
‘See MBAN.] Middle; interposed ; intervening} 
being between two extremes. 
„We hover in a mediate state betwixt infinity aod nothing." Prior. 
Acting by a mean, or through an intervening agent, 
or instrument. — Obtained by a medium; a, 
K knowledge.” — Sir W. Hamilton. 


spectin 
. 


common 
contending ties with a view to reconciliation 5 to in- 
; to interpose ; to drbitrate; to play the part of 
2 to act us umpire; as, to mediate between 

and wife. 

n. To effect by mediation, interposition, oF arbitra- 
tion between parties; as, to mediate u peace. 
Me'diately. adv. by means, or by A secondary CAUSE, 
acting between the first cause and the effect; in a mie 


diate ner, 
Me‘diateness, . State, quality, or condition of being 


century, 


(Hist.) The annexation of the smaller German fover- 
zer to larger contiguous states, which took place on 
n 


scale, after the dissolution of the German om- 
pire 1806, The same thing had been dope on varions 

during the continuance of the empire; and 
the dominions #9 annexed were said to be medintized, 


Juri 
47): 
meyer; 


re. rm 
lition of the German union bad rendered it in strictness 
ediatized after the 


peace of 1815. After the victory of Sadowa, Prussia 
inediatized Hanover and many principalities of Northern 
yan A Germany. 
became lost in mere cleverness of design apd dexterity Me‘diatize, vg (fr. médiatiser.) To make mediately 
of execution, and the architect's place was usu by instead of immediately dependenti to annex. 
the mason. It is in the cathedrals of the 12th and Mediator, ”- (r. médiateur 
die, mediatus, 


noblest development of the Gothic style. Everything who mediates or interposes between parties at variance, 

make them #0. The nation was united in the for the purpose of reconciling them; an intercessor ; 
effort — all the science, all the arta, all the leurufug of | an advocate; & propitiater hence, in the din e tse 
the were centred in the Church, In it, und that) Christ, aa our wdvocate and intercessor wi God the 
almost exclusively, the sculptor, the nter, the his- Father, is called the Mediator. 
torian, the — and the divine, all found seope for Mediato'ri 


porches, aud niches, or the —.— windows of the mediation oF 2 as, Christ s mediatorial 


o — . 
of this. style in other countries is no less remarkable. | Mediato'rially, adv. In the manner of a mediator ; 
ession, 
so wide, or give rise, in so short a Me‘diatorshi n. The office of a mediator. 
ings. No sooner bad | Mo'dingoes a. 


mediatriz.) A female mediator, 
au! Medic, a Medical ; having reference ` 
aye splendid pulldings wherever it went. | Med‘icable, a- Lat medicabilis, from medicare.) That 
ne Germans were nearly a century in adopting the — a medica! „ cured, OF heal 
n 


juced, it retained tho appearance of a foreign| cew. ‘Tue Nonesuch, M. 
importation It was nowhere so completely naturalized | from Canada to Florida. Its leaves resemble those of 


are of construction. an have u striking| ® ikes of bluo oF violet flowers. lt is o native of 
effect; but from the firet there is a tendency to commit rope, where it is highly vained as a fornge-plant. It 

nying their had buen naturalized aud cultivated to somo extent in 
The later Gothic in Germany ia the) this country, but has hitherto provet of losa valne thau 


tho Snail, and other species, natives of Europe, are 
cultivated in onr gardens moro for the curiosity of their 


„ 4. $ 

taining to healing, A healer, physician, from medror, to 
heal, to cure; probably allied to Gr, medos, care, and 
medomai, to take care of.) Relating or pertaining to 
medicine, 1 

ing to do with medicina: 4% the medical profession, 
medical knowledge, a me ical book. — Containing that 
which medicates, cures, OF heals} medicinal 5 tending to 
torative ; as, the medical virtues of quinine. — 
Originated, adapted, of promoted to Instruct in the 
knowledge of medical science 5 as, u medical class, a 
medical school, A medical degree. 

Medioil rubber, u coarse towel used for drying and ap- 
plying friction to the body after a bath. 
Medical Ju 
scivnce in u 
aid of legislation, and consists in t 
principles ‘of medical science to the administration of 
Justice, and the preservation of the public health. Even 
‘as carly as the institution of the Mosaic economy, We 
find traces of u medical jurisprudence, when the judges 
wore enjoined to consult the priests, who were then the 
only 8 on the modes of distinguishing leprosy 


cure; ros 


wore directed u the improvement of legal medicine, 
Bartholin, Swammerdam, and Jan Schreyer, are die- 
tinguished names in this science in the latter half of the 
Tth century. About the middle of that century, Mi- 
chaelia gave the first course of lectures on it in the nni- Medica'tion, n. [Late Lat. medicatio.) Act or pro- 
versity of Leipsic; these were soon after followed by 
the lectures of the celebrated Bohn. The 18th century 
teems with important works on this science; among 
the more important ‘of which may be mentioned the Med icative, a. Curative; ten ing to heal. 
Pandecte Medico-tegales, of Valentine arans Systema medice'an, 4. 
paises Medica, of Alberti (6 vols., al 

natitutiones Medicins Legalis et Forensis, of Tisch- Medici, (med’e-che,) 
Elementa, of Plenck (1751); Systema, of Mety-| Flor 

er (1795); and the Collectio rap — of Schlegel. 
i brated lectures of Haller wore ublished after 
his death, in 1782; and just before the close of the 
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kam Lat. medius. See MEAN) One 


al, Mediatory, ^. Belonging or be- 
mediator; pertaining OF having reference to 


me as MEDIATORIAL, v. 


ja a deep- rooting, perennial 2 sending u 
1 ke shoots, with 


M. intertexta, the Hedgehog, M. acuteliata, 


or the art of cur 


risprudence is that department of 
ich medica} knowledge is called in to the 
ye application of the 


w. But 


16th century, when the celebrated Carolinion criminal 
code was published in Germany. 
V. enjoined the magistrate, in all cases of doubt re- 


arrested pregnancy, infanticide, the means of 


o, and other cases uf ¢ wath by violence. to con- 


the Justinian code referred the decision of 


medical questions, not to living witnesses, but to “the 
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century, Foddre published his Les Lois éclairées par leg 
Sciences 2 Among the other distinguished 
names in thi science during the period are Plonequet, 
Daniel, Portal, Camper, ur, Antoine Louis, and Chaus- 
sier. The sho: tise of 
(1788) may be anid to be the only work that had yet ah. 
in the English language. The most important 
accessions to m ical —— during the present 
century are derived from our increased know of 
the natare of mental disease, and the nature and 10 
json, with the means of detecting them. In 1813, 
Foderé issued u new and much enlarged edition of his 
treatise, and in the following year 
k of Orfila on toxicology (7 
lowed, five yeurs later, by Legs de Medecine légale. 
Devergier, nd, Capurort, Biessy, Kequirol,and Marc, 
are authors of learned treatises, OF of dissertations on 


to the science. The first respectable English work on 


cal Men, Coroners, de. In 1s, Dr. Haslane published 
his Medical Jurisprudence, as t i 

Dr. Gordon Smith, bis Principles of Forensic Medi 
in 1821. Two years later appeared the formal and elabo- 
rate work of Messrs. Paris and Foublanque (a lawyer 
and physician), in 3 volumes Svo- The works of Prof. 
Christisson ob polsons, of Dre. Rand, 

Jor, and of Messrs. Wharton and guié, may be re- 
ferred to, us in their latest editions, being the most 
able and complete treatises in our language. Medi- 
cal jurisprudence is usually divided into forensic medi- 


tion of individuals; (. 
men collected in communities. Under the head of ques- 
tions affecting the civil or social ri hta of individuals 
come to be considered —(a) the development of the hu- 
man frame, with the periuds of growth, maturity, and 
decny; (>) duration of human life; (e) personal iden- 
tity; (d) marriage, with the physical cireurnatancen al- 
focting its legality, or which may justify divorce  (¢) iw- 
potence uud ste ity, with the causes and marks of; 
pregnancy, its signs and limits: (9) parturition; f 
monsters a hermaph! ; v 
tion; (k) presumptions of survivorship, as where a mo- 


between real and affected cases of insanity; (m) the 
rights of the deaf and dumb; (n) maladies exem ting 
from public duties ; and (0) šim 

injuries to property «re included — (a) puisances from 
manufactories, Ac. : {chen ; (e) 1 ed and falsifica 


tion of documents; of mo 

ries ngainet (he person nclude—(a) defloration ;(b) rape ; 
(e) mutilation 5 (d) crimina) abortion ; te) infanticide; 
) homicide, Including drowning, ha ng, strangling, 
c. ; (g) death from starvation ; (h) deat from extremes 
of temperature s ( j) wounds s 22 comprising 
a knowledge of the various kinds of poisons, their action 
upon the human body, and the means of their detection, 
In the second department of the science, oF medical po- 
lice, the circumatances affecting the health of individu- 
als are — (a) cleanliness + (b) aliment ; (c) the regula- 
tion of apothecaries” shops; (d) clothing; (7) temper: 
ance; (J) exercise; (9) prostitution > (h) celibacy and 
marringe ; (J) Juctation and care of offepring ; (k) effects 
jon and trade upon health. The circumstances 
affecting the health of communities are — (a) climate; 

(b) the sites of towns and habitations ; (c) rains am 
sewers ; (d) paving of streets and care of public ways; 
t cemeteries; ( ft) hospitals ; (g) schools; (% prisons; 
Jazarettos and quarantine establishments ; (k) pun- 
ishments — These various subjects will be found treated 
of under their respective names in other parts of this 


tury, medical Jurisprudenz made marked progress: Medically adv, In the manner of medicine; accord- 
Anibrose Paré, the firat writer on this subject in France, of 
wrote on monstrous births and simulated diseases; i 
102, Fortanatus Fidelis published, at Palermo, his 2. 
tem of logal medicine, and about twenty years later, Med lcam 
Paulus Bracchias commenced the plication of bis 
ed Question? Medico-legales,w hich, for complete- 
peas and Jearning, Was the frat ga work on the mb- 
ject, In France, in 1609, Henry LY. 

pointment of two persons, skilled in medicine and sur- 


b $ medicamentum, from 
dicor, to heul, to cure] Anything used for healing dis- 
enses or wounds; 4 medicine; u healing „pplication. 
edicament’ 1, a. 
ing applications + possessing the curative virtues of 
jcaments ; reluting 10 medicine, internal or top’ 


every considerable town, to make examini- medicament’ ly. adr. After the manner of med- 


tions, and report in all cases of wounded or murdered 


icamenta or healing ‘applications. 


and from the middle to the end of the 17th Med icaster, ". [Fr. médicasire.] A quack ; a char- 


various decrees of tho parliament of Paris 


le, 1725- 
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Med icate, ©. 4 


Jatan ; an empiric. R) 

t medicatus, from medi- 
cus, healing, curative.) To heal or cure; to treat with 
medicine. — To tincture or impregnate with anything 
medicinal ; as, medicated waters. 


cess of medicating, oF of tincturing OF impregnating 
with medicinal substances or ents; infusion o 
medicinal qualities. — Use of medicine. 


forced bis way throngh a Milanese army which was be- 
sioging the fortress of Scarpena, and re jeved the place. 


<= 
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— His son, Satvestro, who enjoyed the rank of gon- 
faloniere from 1378 to bis banishment in 181.— G10- 
VANNI, his son and successor, distinguished for his com- 
mercial enterprise, and for promoting the interest of 
the republic, flourished 1360-1428. — Cosmo, one of the 
sons of the latter, surnamed “ Father of his Country,” B. 
1389. He early took part in the important commercial 
concerns of his futher, and also in the government of 
the republic. He attended Balthasar Cossa, elected 

pe as John XXIII, to the council of Constance in 
Pile; aud Cossa being there deprived of the papal dig 
nity, found a home at Florence, In 1433, Rinaldo de 
Albizzi, head of a party opposed to the Medici, obtained 
the chief magistracy, and C. was banished for ten years. 
He settled at Venice, and there founded the library in 
the monastery of St. George. After one year he was re- 
called, and his life waa . and prus- 
perons. As chief magistrate C. acted with consummate 
prudence; always aiming to rule without seeming to do 
so. He employed his influence and wealth in the pat- 
ronage of literature anil art, and had among his friends 
the most distinguished authors and artists of his age. 
He formed a large and valuable collection of manu- 
scripts in various languages, which became the basis of 
the library known as the Laurentian, After the fall of 
Constantinople he welcomed many learned Greeks who 
sought refuge there, His influence on the political 
movements of Italy was immense, Tle once saved Flor- 
ence from a war with Naples and Venice by calling in 
debts from these two States, and so incapacitating them 
for making war, In bis latter years he applied himself 
to study, especially of the Platonic philosophy, and to 
farming. D. 1464. — Preno L, his son and successor, B. 
1414, became the victim of a revolt in 1469, — LORENZO, 
usually styled The Magnificent, u. 1448, and the son of 
Piero, was carefully educated, and early Initiated in 
state affairs, In 1 he visited the court of Rome, and 
afterwards the principal States of North Italy, thus 
forming relations afterwards of importance to him. At 
the age of 21 he married Clarice, n noble lady of the 
Orsini family, and the same year, 1469, succeeded his 
father as head of the Floreutine republic. Hia policy, 


Fig. 1750. — LORENZO THE MAGNIFICENT. 
(By Michael Angelo.) 
eloquence, and fascinating monners succeeded, where 
ambition leas artfully disguised would probably have 
failed, aud the liberties of Florence were charmed away. 
His will was supreme and almost unquestioned, and a 
gorena license and corruption of morals made it easy 
for him to be tyrant, In 1471 Galeazzo Sforza, duke of 
Milan, with his duchess and court were entertained ut 
Florence, and the gaieties, pageants, and luxurious hab- 
its with which the people were then gratified, demoral- 
ized them still more. e next year a revolt broke out 
at Volterra, which L. suppressed by force, and allowed 
hia troops to pill the town, Literature, philosophy, 
and art engaged ‘the attention of L. no less than politi- 
cal uffuirs; he patronized scholars and urtista; collected 
manuscripts at great expense; assisted in fonnding a 
Platonic academy at Florence; restored the Academy 
of Pisa; and made great additions to the Laurentian 
Library. The quiet of his reign waa interrupted, in 1478, 
5 the conspiracy of the Pazzi, to which Pope Sixtus 
IV. was a party, and which had for its object the over- 
throw of the Medici, The conspirators attacked L. and 
his brother Giuliano in the Duomo, when the latter was 
killed, and Lorenzo narrowly escaped. The chiefs and 
many of the associates of the 5 were executed, 
The Pope then excommunicated L., allied himself with 
the king of Naples, and declared war against Florence, 
Lorenzo, with happy boldness, went as bis own simbas- 
sador to Naples, and succeeded in detaching the king 
from the papal alliance; fear of the Turks induced the 
Pope soon after to make peace. The influence of L. in 
Italy became greater than ever, and the rest of his ad- 
ministration was unmarked by any important event. 
In the spring of 1492 he fell il and retired to bis villa 
at Careggi. On his death-bed he was attended by two 
of his most intimate friends, Politiano and Pico della 
Mirandola; he was also visited by the famous monk, 
Savonarola, the circumstances of whose interview with 
him are differently relnted by two contemporary writers. 
He died at Careggi, 1492. L. was author of numerous 
lyrical and other short poems, many of thew of a licen- 
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tious character, and some devotional, His Life by Ros- 
che is well known; and is admitted now to be fur too 
eulogistic, and therefore untrustworthy as a history. 
The darker side of the case is shown in Signor Vil s 


Fig. 1751.—IL PENSEROSO,—TOMB OF GIULIANO DE MEDICI. 
(By Michael Angelo.) 
admirable Life and Times nf Fit The story is 
also more fairly and very ably told by Mr. T. A. Trollope, 
in his History of the Commonwealth of Florence. — lie 
had three sons: Giovanni, who became pope us Leo X., 
v., Giuliano, and Piero.—The latter, Piero IL, succeeded 
renzo, and waa deprived of his estates when the 
French invaded Italy in 1494. He finished his career 
in France, leaving two sons, Lorenzo and Cosmo 
— Gm, brother and successor of Piero, abdicated 
in favor of Lorenzo, 1513, und became duc de Nemours 
by his marriage with the want of Francis I. He died 
1516. — Lorenzo II., eldest son of Piero II, came to 
power by the abdication of his uncle, and governed un- 
der the influence of Leo X., who invested him with the 
duchy of Urbino, He died 1519, leaving an only dangh- 
ter, (See CATHERINE DE Micr — After some reverses 
we find the family re-established in the sovereignty of 
Florence, under the influence of Charles V., with the 
title of dukes. The first was ALESSANDRO, proclaimed 
duke 1532, stabbed by his relative Lorenzino, after poi- 
soning his cousin Hippolytus, 1537. — LonxxIIxo, mur- 
derer of Alessandro, was assassinated at \ enice by or- 
der of Cosmo I., 1548. — Cosmo I., called“ The Great.“ 
duke of Florence, and grand-duke of Tuscany, was the 
son of Giovanni, the“ Invincible,” descended from Lo- 
renzo, and was born 1519. He was raised to power 
3 the influence of Charles V., and abdicated in favor 
of his son, 1564. In 1560 he became grand-duke of 
Tuscany, and p. 1574.— Francesco MARIA, son and suc- 
cessor of Cosmo, flourished 1541-1557, and left only a 
danghter, (See Mania pe Mepict.)— FERDINANDO I. 
brother and successor of the latter, was also cardinal 
and grand-dake of Tuscany, 1551-1609. — Cosmo II. son 
and successor of Ferdinando I., 1590-1621. — FERDINANDO 
II., son nnd successor of Cosmo IL, 1610-1670.— Cosmo 
III., son and successor of Ferdinando I., 1642-1723,—G1- 
OVANNI GASTON, son and successor of the latter, was the 
last of the Medici who reigned over Tuscany, being com- 
pelled to abdicate und make way for Francia II., duke 
of Lorraine, by the great Powers. He flourished 1671- 
1737. — His daughter, Anna, wife of John William, elec- 
tor- tine, was the last of.the family. She p. 1743, 

Medicinable, (-is‘in-a-bi,) a. Medicinal; having the 
curative properties of medicine. (u.) 

Medic’inal, a. Fr.; Lat. medicinalis, from medicina, 
medicine.) Having the property of healing, or of miti- 
gating disease; curative; applicable to the cure or alle- 
viation of bodily ailments; as, medicinal waters, matici- 
nal herbs. — Pertaining or having reference to medicine. 

„Learu'd be was in medicinal lore." — Butler. 

Mediec'inally, adv. In the manner of medicine; with 
medicinal or curative properties, — With a view to heal- 
— or assnaging. 

Medicine, ,in, colloquially méd’m,) n. Fr. 
médecine; Lat medicina, from medenr, to heal.) e 
art and science of curing disease, From the accidents 
and infirmities to which human nature is liable, we 
may readily suppose this art to be almost as old as the 
human race, Even among the most rude and bar- 
barons people of the present day, we find some kind 
of appliances to wounds and injuries, and some means 
adopted to overcome internal disease, In the earliest 
ages of civilization, we find medicine in the hands of 
the priests, perhaps from the idea that disease was occa- 
sioned by the anger of the gods: and hence its 


treatment was accompanied with many superstitions! 
rites. The Egyptians must have been possessed of ua 
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considerable knowledge of the human body and the 
nature of disease, from the high degree of perfection 
to which they had brought the art of embalming; and 
hence, probably, Moses, who was learned in all the 
knowledge of the Egyptians, may have acquired that 
practical knowledge of the nature of disease which up- 
pears in his writings. In the Odyssey of Homer, men- 
tion is made of a drug“ that frees men from grief and 
from anger, aud causes oblivion of all ills.” The early 
history of M. in Greece is involved in obscurity; but it 
must have made considerable progress before the time 
of Hippocrates (born abont B, c. 460), who collected the 
scattered knowledge of his time, and added to it by his 
own genius aud observation. The improvements which 
he made in M. appear to have been so considerable that 
for many centuries bis successors were content to follow 
him in reverential imitation. The great merit of Hip- 
1 lies in his descriptions of disease; and, bearing 
n mind the limited scope of his inquiries, we cannot but 
admire the sagacity of observations. Boon after its 
foundation, Alexandria became the centre of the science 
aud learning of the time, and ., in particular, was as- 
siduously cultivated, and a knowledge of the human 
body was acquired by dissection, particularly by Hero- 
philus and Erasistratus; for up to that time the knowl- 
edge of the human body had been drawn by analogy 
from dissections of the bei animals, For some cen- 
turies after this time, physicians were divided into two 
Classes, — the Dogmatics, or followers of Hippocrates, 
who maintained that, to treat disease, we must be ac- 
quainted with its occult as well as excitant causes, and 
with the natural actions of the human body; while the 
Empirics, on the other band, held that auch knowledge 
Was unattainable and unnecessary, and that experience 
ought to be the sole guide in practice. Durit.g the early 
riod of the Roman empire, medical science appears to 
ave been but little cultivated, The first physician of 
note who practised at Rome was Asclepiades of Bithynia, 
who was a contemporary of Cicero. His pupil, Themi- 
son of Laodicea, was the founder of the sect of the 
Methodists, who were intermedinte between the Dog- 
matists and Empicics; and while the Dogmatists re- 
rded the fluids as the seat of disease, the Methodists 
lieved that the solids were first affected, and that the 
derangement of the fluids was but secondary. The most 
distinguished succeeding physicians of the Methodists 
were Soranus and C. Aurelianus, Celsus, who flourished 
probably towards the end of the Ist century, has, in his 
work De Medicind, given us a digest of all that was 
known on the subject up to his time. This work takes 
almost equal rank with the Hippocratic writings, and 
shows the great progress which M. had made through 
the labors of the anatomists of Alexandria, He treats of 
most of the great operations of surgery, of wounds in the 
intestines, ier of the brain, the use of ligatures, &c. 
Aretwus of Cappadocia, who flourished probably in the 
early part of the 2d century, has left a treatise on diseases, 
which is one of the most valuable of ancient medic: 
works, and is remarkable for its accuracy and spirited 
description. The next individnal of note in medical 
science is Galen, a native of Pergamus, who cume to 
Rome at the invitation of the emperor Marcus Aurelius, 
about a. b. 165, Having mastered all the theories and 
knowledge of his times, he gave his taleuts and labor to 
constructing a summary of them, His works are there- 
fore very voluminous, and constitute a perfect encyclo- 
pædia of the medical science of the day. For ang cen- 
turies after his time physicians were content with rigidl 
following him. His writings were regurded as the ul 
mate authority on all points; and everything that 
seemed opposed to them was at once rejected. The only 
writers of note were Oribasius (a.p. 360), Aŭtius (525 
Alexander of Tralles, Procopius (640), and Paulos 
neta ((00-640). The last of these, a learned and talented 
NN was a voluminous compiler, and may be said 
to have brought the science of M. in the Eastern empire 
down to his own time. From that time down to the Teth 
century, the Arabians were the only people among whom 
M. made any progress. On the taking of Alexandria, 
they became an press with the writings of Hip 
crates, Galen, and others, whose works were soon after 
translated into Arabic, and diligently studied. One of 
the most distinguished of the Arabian school was 
Rhazes, who flourished at Bagdad towards the end of 
the 9th century, He was a voluminous writer; but his 
works are chiefly compilations from the Greeks, though 
he also wrote some original treatises, particularly one 
on smallpox and measles. But the most distinguished 
author of this school was Avicenna (born 950), who has 
been styled the Galen of the Arabian empire, His great 
work, the Cunon, became the text-book of Arabian com- 
mentators and teachers during the 12th and 13th centu- 
ries. Avenzoar and Averrhoes, who flourished in Spain 
in the 12th century, were also distinguished members of 
the Arabian school, During the rest of the Middle A 
there existed a sort of Galeno-Arabian science of M., 
mostly fostered by ignorant monks, and suffering, per- 
haps more than any other science, from every eupersti- 
tion and misconception of nature. Two of the principal 
medical authors were Albertus Magnus and Roger Bacon, 
—the one a prelate in high favor with the papacy, the 
other a Franciscan monk. In the 12th century the 
medical school of Salerno was established, and fol- 
lowed by several others; and in the beginning of 
the 14th century, the study of practical anatomy was 
restored by Mondini at Bologna, With the fall of 
Constantinople in 1453, and the consequent dispersion 
of a number of learned men, who established them- 
selves us teachers in Italy and other parts, and thus 
gave a new impulse to the cultivation of Greek medi- 
cal science and literature, the study of Hippocrates 
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was revived, and faith in Galen began to be shaken. In| 
the beginning of the 16th century medical scienve in 
England derived great assistance from Linacre, who 
gave lectures on physic at Oxford, and founded the Col- 
lege of Physicians. With Paracelsus, in the lùth century, 
began the sect of chemical physicians, who, contemn- 
ing the learning of the Gulenists, devoted themselves to 
the study of chemistry, maintaining that the operations 
of the human body are subject to the same laws as gov- 
ern inorganic matter. In the 17th century, a number 


of very distinguished names appear in medicine; as 5 


Harvey, who discovered the circulation of the blood, 
Asellins, Sydenham, Malpighi, Riolan, Pecquel, Bartho- 
lin, Fabricius, Sylvins, Willis, Fallopius. The beginning 
of the 18th century was characterized by the establish- 
ment of clinical medicine, or bedside teaching on a sys- 
tematic plan, by Boerhaave, who was appointed lecturer 
on the theory of medicine at Leyden, in 1701, und four 


years later became physician to St. Augustine’s Hos-| ‘ 


ital, when he commenced a systematic course of clin- 
cal lectures. He was, besides, a man of extensive eru- 
dition, and brought order and system out of the vast 
mass of materials that bad been accumulating during 
the preceding century. He likewise advanced practical 
medicine in all its departments. Among bis pupils 
were Van Swieten and Ilaller, the former of whom fol- 
lowed his master too closely to add much of real value 
to the science; but the latter greatly improved it, par- 
ticularly in the department of physiology. In England, 
William and John Hunter laid the foundation of the 
English school of physiology. Dr. Cullen, of Edinburgh, 
with his varied knowledge and great original powers, 
rendered eminent service in systematizing the study of 

ractical medicine. In the present century, medical 

nowledge has made grent advances, A much more 
minute and accurate knowledge of the human body has 
been obtained; the natnre of many of its vital processes 
has come to be understood; and the characteristics of 
the different diseases, and the means of counteracting 
or controlling them, are much better known. The 
various branches into which medicine is now commonly 
divided are: Anatomy, or a knowledge of the structure 
of the haman body, including histology, which treats of 
the minute structure of parts discernible only by the 
microscope; Practical Anatomy, which applies a knowl- 
edge of structure to a right performance of the opera- 
tions of surgery; and Pathological Anatomy, which 
points ont the aberrations from the normal or healthy 
structure of the organs or tissues of the human body; 
Physiology. or a knowledge of the vital actions; Pa- 
thology, comprising the nature, cause, and cure of dis- 
ease; Nosology, which treats of the various kinds of 
diseases, and tries to arrange them systematically ; Sur- 
gery, treating of mechanical injuries, and the modes of 
relieving diseases and derangements by mechanical 
means; O)stetrics, or Midwifery, dealing with the modes 
of facilitating delivery, and the diseases of children; 
Materia Medica, or the science of medicines, their 
nature, composition, and effects; Pharmacy, or the pre- 
paration of medicines; Tverapentics, the application 
and administration of every kind of remedy; Hygiene, 
treating of the laws of health; Dietetics, dealing with 
the rules of diet; Medical Jurisprudence, or the appli- 
cation of the science of medicine to the administration 
of law; Clinical Medicine, or the instruction communi- 
cuted at the bedside of the patient; Psychological Medi- 
cine, or the nature and treatment of mental disenses. 
Intimately connected with medicine are the sciences of 
Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Zodlogy, Botany, Min- 
erulogy, Meteorology, &c. 

Any substance that has the property of curing or miti- 
gating disease, or that is used for the purpose; a reme- 
dial agent; a drug; physic.— Anything mysterious, 
marvellous, or which cannot be accounted for :—a term 
used by the N. American Indians; as, big medicine. 

M-dicine-bag, a mystery-bag; supposed to possess 
charms or occult properties ; —a term employed by the 
N. American Indians, — Medicine-nan, one supposed by 
the N. American Indians to possess occult powers; one 
who practises charms; a diviner. 

Medicine, v. n. To cure; to remedy ; to operate on, as 
medicine, (x.) 

Medicine Creek, in Missouri, rises near the N. bor- 
der of the State, and flowing S. through Mercer and 
Grundy cos., enters Grand River in Livingston co. 

Med ico-le ul. a. Having reference or pertaining to 
law operated on by medical facts or testimony. 

Medieta'tis Lin’guze. (Lat., half-tongne.] (Law.) 
A term denoting that a jury is to be comp: of per- 
sous, one-half of whom speak English, and one-half a 
foreign language. 

Medieval. a. See MEDIAVAL. 

Medie’valism, Medie’valist, n. Same as Meni- 
AVALISM, MEDLAVALIST, g. v. 

Me'din, Medi’no, n. [Ar. meidi.] In E 
coin in value the 40th part of a piastre ;— 

arlance, generally termed para. 
edi’na, or Medinet-el-Nabi, the town of the 
prophet,” one of the sacred cities of Arabia, prov. of 
El-Hejaz, 260 m. N of Mecca, and 100 N. E. of the port 
of Yembo on the Red Sea; Lat. 25° 13’ N., Lon. 40° 3/15” 
E. It is, next to Mecca, the great centre of attraction to 
Mohammedan pilgrims, from its connection with the 
founder of the Mohammedan faith. This celebrated city 
stands in a plain, close to a chain of hills which bounds 
the great desert W. It is of an irregularoval form, with- 
in a walled enclosure of 35 or 40 ft. high. flanked by 30 
towers, which render M. the chief stronghold of Hed- 
jaz. Its most prominent building is the great mosque, 
Al-Harem, supposed to be erected on the spot where 
Mohammed died, and to inclose his tomb, as also the 
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tombs of Abou-Beker and Omar, his immediate succes- 
sors. This mosque, founded by the prophet, is said to be 
very magnificent, being supported by 400 columns, aud 
containing 300 lamps burning. Pup. Estimated at 18,000, 


Medi'na, in Minois, a township of Peoria co.; pop abt. 
1,700.— A village of Winnebago co., abt. 100 m. N. W. 
by W. of Chicago. 

Medina, in Indiana, a township of Warren co.; pop. 
abt. 1,000. 

Medina. in Michigan, a post-village and township of 
Lenawee co., abt. 80 m. S. W. of Detroit; pop. of town- 
ship abt, 3,000. 

Medi'na, in Minnesota, a township of Hennepin co.; 


op. nlt. 600. 

Medina, in New Fork, a post-village of Orleans co.; 
abt. 36 m. N. E. of Buffalo. 

Medi’na, in Ohio, a N. E. co.; area, abt. 420 ig: m. 
Rivers. Black and Rocky rivers, besides Killbuck, Chip- 
pewa, and several smaller creeks. Surface, undulating 
or hilly; soil, moderately fertile. Cap. Medina. Ip. 
(1880) 21,454. 

—A post-village and township, cap. of Medina co., about 
28 m. S W. of Cleveland; pop. of township abt. 3,000, 
Medi'na, in T-zas, a river rising in Edwards co., and 
flowing S.E. through Bandera to Bexar co., where, after 
receiving several considerable streams, it acquires the 
name of BAN ANTONIO RIVER, 4 v. 

—A 8. central co.; area, abt. 1,200 sq. m. Rivers. Me- 
dina River, and several creeks. Surface, uneven ; soil, 
generally fertile. Cap. Castroville. 

Medina, in Wisconsin, a township of Dane co.; pop. 
abt. 1,700, 

Medi'na-del-Cam’po, a town of Spain, prov. of Val- 
ludolid, on the Zapardiel, a tributary of the Douro, 27 m. 
8.8 W. of Valladolid and 83 N. W. of Madrid ; pop. 4.000. 

Medina-del-Rio Seco, (-de!-re’-sui'ho,) a town of 
Spain, prov. of Valladolid. on the Sequillo, a tributary 
of the Douro, 25 m. 8.E. of Leon, 122 N. W. of Madrid; 


yp. 5.000. 

Medina Sidonia, (se-do'ne-a,) a town of Spain, in 
Andalusia, prov. of Cadiz, 22 m. S.E. of Cadiz, and 65 
m. 8. of Seville. It was anciently a very flourishing 
town, but is now much decayed. . 11,000. 

Me‘dioeral, a. Ordiuary; middling; not above the 
averuge. (n.) 

Mediocre, (médi-d-kr,) a. [Fr., from Lat. mediocris. 
from medus, middle. See Max.] Being ina middle state. 
being too much or too little; of moderate degree; of 
medium quality; middle rate; middling; ordinary; 
commonplace. 

A very mediocre poet. — Pope. 

-n. A person of ordinary quality, talents, or merit; a 
commonplace person. 

Me'diocrist, n. A person possessing only ordinary 
qualifications. 

Medioc'rity, n. [Fr. médiocrité; Lat. mediocritas.) 
State, quality, or condition of being mediocre; a middle 
state or degree; a moderate rate or quantity. 

Meditate, v.n. (Lat. medifor ; Fr. méditer.) To consider 
with deep thought; to dwell on anything in thought; 
to turn or revolve any subject in the mind; to cogitate ; 
to study; to contemplates to intend; to have in contem- 
plation.—To plan by turning about in the mind; to 
revolve mentally; to contrive; to scheme; to purpose. 

Some affirmed that I meditated a war. — King Charles I. 

Medita‘tion, n. [Fr.; Lat. meditatio.) Act of medi- 
tating: deep, close, or continued thought; earnest 
reflection; the turning or revolving of a subject in the 
mind; serious contemplation. 

Med 'itatist, n. Oue who meditates; a thoughtful, 
serious person. 

Med itative, a. [Fr. méditatif: L. Lat. meditatirus.) 
Addicted to meditation; as, a person of meditative tem- 
perament. — Expressing meditation, contemplation, or 
design ; a8, a meditative mood. 

-* Self-disparagement affords to meditative spleen a . feast.’ 


‘ordsworth. 

Med'itatively, adv. With meditation. 

Med itativeness, n. State or quality of being medi- 
tative. 

Mediterra’nean, Mediterra’neous, a. [Lat. 
medius, middle, and terra, earth, land. See MEAN, and 
TERRENE.) Middle; inland; situated in the midst of the 
earth or land; as, mountains and medilerraneous parts.” 

Browne. 

—Inclosed or nearly encircled by land: as, the Wediterra- 

nean Sea, between the continents of Europe and Africa. 
(Grog.) Relating or pertaining to, or living on the 
shores of the Mediterranean Sea. 

Mediterra’nean Sen. a large and important inland 
sea, bounded N. by Europe, E. by Asia, S. by Africa, and 
communicating at its W. extremity by the Straits of 
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Gibraltar with the N. Atlantic Ocean; and at its N.E. 
extremity, by the Dardanelles and Bosphorus, with the 
Black or Euxine Sea. It extends frum Lat. 300 to nearly 
400 N., and from Lon. 6° 54’ W. to 36° 8’ E. Greatest 
length, 2,300 m.; greatest breadth, from Venice to the 
Bay of Sidra, 1,200 m. Area, estimated at 690,000 sq. 
m. It is of an oblong, but irregular shape, especially 
on the N., where the large peninsulas of Italy and Greece 
praject 8 It jueludes several other seas, as the Adriatic, 
Tonian, Tyrrhenian, and the sea of the Grecian Archi- 
pelago; besides several smaller inlets, such as the gulfs 
of Tarento in Italy, Lepanto in Greece, Cades, and Sidra, 
the ancient Syrtes in Africa, the bays of Lyon, Genoa, 
and Naples, &c. The coast of the A. is as remarkable 
for the difference of altitude as for variety of outline. 
In the N., with the exception of Italy, it is bold and 
rugged. On the E. and S. the country presents a low 
uninteresting flat, with rocky reefs and shoals project- 
ing trom 5 to 7 m. from the shore, and which, not less 
than the roving piratical habits of the Moors, render the 
navigation near these shores both difficult anddangerous; 
and in this respect the S. side presents a striking contrast 
to the N. Where, generally speaking, deep soundings may 
be had close to the shore ; while in parts, particularly be- 
tween Nice and Genoa, and near Gibraltar, no soundings 
can be found under 1,000 fathoms and upwards. The tem- 
perature averages from 72° to 76°, or? 14° Fahr. higher 
than that of the Atlantic Ocean. The principal rivers 
which flow into the M are the Ebro, Rhone, Po, and Nile. 
The evaporation from the surface of the M. is greater 
than in the Atlantic Ocean, owing to the heat which 
proceeds from the African deserts, and the shelter which 
the mountains afford from the cold winds of the N. In 
consequence of this evaporation, it contains 1-6th per 
cent, more salt than the waters of the Atlantic Ocean, 
The M. was long considered tideless, but this is untrue, 
as in the Adriatic, as well us between that sea and the 
coast of Africa, the tide rises from 5 to 7 feet. The prev- 
alent winds vary during the spring between S. E. and 
S. W.; at other times, from N. W. to N.E. The most for- 
midable of these winds ix the sirocco, or solano, which 
is very destructive. The shores of the M. S. are in many 
places subject to earthquakes. There are also the active 
volcanoes of tna, Vesuvius, and Stromboli, and many 
evidences of volcanic action, as the sudden upheaving 
of islands, and their equally sudden disappearance. 
Water-sponts are of frequent occurrence, especial: 
along the coast of Asin Minor. Several xprings of fres! 
water rise in different parts of the M.; the largest 
being in the port of 'larento, near the mouth of the 
Galesus, where the fresh water ascends with such im- 
petuosity, and in such a volume, that it may be taken 
up at the surface without the least impregnation of salt. 
The shores of the M. include some of the most interest- 
ing countries of the civilized world, They posseas many 
harbors and ports, and the shores ure picturesque in the 
highest degree. 

Me‘diam, u.; Eng. pl. Mepivms; Lat. pl. Menta. [ Lat., 
from medius, middle. See Mean.) The middle place or 
degree; the mean; the space or substance through 
which a body moves or passes to any point. 

A generous friendship no cold medium knows. ` — Pope. 


Tue means or instrument by which anything is necom- 
plished, conveyed, or carried on;— hence, vehicle of 
communication: agency of transmission; intervening 
or pervading condition, causative of motion or action, 

( Magnetism.) In animal magnetism, spiritual mani- 
festations, &c, a person through whom is transmitted 
the action of another being. 

( Spiritualism.) A person in direct communication 
with the spirits. 

(Logic.) The mean term of asyllogism or argument 
by which extremes of propositions are connected; any 
ratiocinative agency. 

(Painting.) The liquid vehicle with which dry colors 
are ground and intermixed, preparatory to use, 

A kind of middle-sized printing-paper. 

Circulating medium, currency; coin; bank-notes, or 
other paper-money convertible into specie on demand. 

Ethereal medium. (Phys) Same as ETHER, g. v. 

Me'dius, n. [Lat.] The middle or longest Toge of 
the hand. 

Medlar, (der.) n. [A. S. med ; Lat. mespilus.) (Bot.) 
See ME~PILUS. 

Medley, n. (From obsol. meddle, to mix = O. Fr. mes- 
ler, Fr. mêler, to mix. Bee Mix.] A mixture; a mis- 
cellany: ajumble; n mingled and confused mass of in- 
gredients; a hodge-podge. 

“This medley of philosophy and war.” -- Addison. 


(Mus.) A pot-pourri of instrumental music; also, a 
vocal composition of snatches or passages taken from 
other compositions; a musical mosaic or mélange. 

Mednol’, an island belonging to Russia, in Bearing 
Strait. It is 30 m. long, aud 5 broad. Copper is foun 
on the W. coast. 

Me do. an island of Brazil, in the Bay of São Marcos, 
abt. 4 m. W. of Maranhão. 

Medoc’, n. The first class of the French Bordeaux 
wines, grown in u peninsula of the dept. of the Gironde, 
called Le Medoc. 

Medo’ra, in Indiana, a post-village of Jackson co., abt. 
106 m. W. by S. of Cincinnati. 

Medora, in Missouri, a post-village of Osage co., abt. 
100 m. W. of St. Louis. 

Medris sn, n. [Ar.] A high-school among the Moham- 
medans 

Medulla, n. [Lat. See MEDULLAR.]) (Anat.) The 
white subatance of the brain. 

(Bot.) The pith or central column of an exogenous 
plant. See Pipa. 
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Medulla oblongata, (Anat.) The mass of gray and 
white neurine which forms » portion of the small brain 
or cerebellum (Fig 407), and descending through the 
occipital bone, enters the spinal sheath, and becomes 
the SPiN \L MARR W, g. v. 

Medul lar, Med‘ullary, a. [Fr. médullaire ; Lat 
medulluris, seated in the marrow, from medulla, mar- 
row, Which is situated in the middle of the bones; ulso, 
the pith of plants, from medius, middle.) Pertaining to 
the marrow of bones; consisting of, containing, or resem- 
bling marrow ; as, a medullar part, medullary substance 

(Bot.) Pithy; containing a spongy marrow, as in ex- 
ogenous plants. 

Medullary rays. (Bot.) The vertical plates of cellu- 
lar tissue which radiate from the ceutre of the stem of 
exogenous plants, through the wood to the bark, They 
cause that appearance in timber which carpenters call 
silver grain, or flower of the wood, 

Metullary sheath, (Bot.) A thin layer of vessels 
which surround the pith of exogenous plants, and 
thence extend into the leaves and parts of fructification. 

Medullary substance. ( Anat.) Same as MEDULLA, J. v. 

Medulline, Medul'lin, n. (Bot.) The PITH, q. v. 

Medusa. n.; pl. Mevusa. [Lat.; Gr. medousa, from 
medrin, to rnb.) (Myth.) The mortal GORGON, g. v.; 
according to Hesiod, the danghter of Keto and the sen- 

Phorkys, whose face turned all who looked upon 
her into stone. She was slain by Perseus, who placed 
her head on the ægis of Minerva, where it retained its 
petrifying power. 

(ul.) Ihe genus Medusa of Linnzeus, and the order 
of Meausse of more modern naturalists, includes marine 
animals belonging to the branch Radiata, class Aca- 
lephe or Acalephs, The Meduse present to the eye, 
when floating in their native element, an umbrella- 
shaped disc (Fig 1753), from beneath which a number 
of tentacula or filaments depend. In the central part 
of the concave side of this dise is the stomach, in the 
middle of which is the mouth, opening downwards, and 


Fig. 1753.— MEDUSA, OR JELLY-FISH. 
(Pleurobranchia cyanella.) 


surrounded by four leaf-like tentacula. The Medusæ are 
commonly known by the name of sea-blubber, jrlly-fish, 
careel, Ac. They receive nutriment by means of innu- 
merable minute pores; and in their stomachs are found 
small crustacea, mollusca, and even fishes. At certain 
seasons many of them sting and inflame the hand that 
touches them; and their tentacula seem to possess con- 
sideratle muscular power, capable of drawing towards 
the mouth almost anything that comes within their 
reach. They swim by muscular contraction of the mar- 
gins of the disc, Many of the Medusæ are phosphores- 
cent, and give that luminous appearance to the sea 
which has been so often described and variously ac- 
counted for. In the classification of Agassiz the Me- 
dus are divided into two orders: 1. The Cienophore, 
or Beroid Medusm, containing more or less spherical or 
ovate jelly-fishes, which have the body built of eight 
homologous seginents bearing eight rows of locomotive 
appendages more or less distinctly indicated. 2. The 
Discophore, or Meduse proper, comprising jelly-fishes 
which have the form of an hemispheric disc spreading 
uniformly in all directions, They abound in all seas, 
and the species are numerous. — See ACALKPH A, 

Medu’sian, Medu'sidan, n. (Zobl.) A medusa; 
one of the Medusa. 

Med vieditza, (-d ve uit.) a river of Russia, in 
the country of the Don Cossacks, and after a S W. course | 
of 300 m. joining the Don 15 m. below the influx of the 
Khoper Many German colonies occupy its banks. 
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Med’way, a river of England, rising near the N. boun- 
dary of the co. of Sussex, and after a N. E. course of 50 
m. tulling into the Thames at Sheerness. It is naviga- 
ble for 40 m. to Penshurst. 

Medway, in Georgia, a small river flowing into the 
Atlantic Ocean between Bryan and Liberty cos. 


Medway, in Massachusetts, a post-township of Norfolk | 


co.; pop. abt. 4.000. 

Med’yhemps, in Maine, a post-township of Washing- 
ton co.; pop. wbt. 400. 

Meech, v.n. See Micue.] To hide; to skulk ; to sneak ; 
hence, to act the part of a mean, servile, despicable spy 
or tale-bearer. 

Meech’ing, ppr. anda. Skulking; sneaking; mean; 
servilely parusiticul. See Michi. 

Meed, n. [A. S. med, reward, benefit; Ger. misthe. 
ward; recompense; gratification; that which 
stowed or rendered in recoguition of merit. 

„A rosy garland was the victor's meed.” — Fuerie Queene. 

Meek, a. (Dan. myg; Sp. mego, soft; D. mut, gentle.) 
Mild; yielding; gentle and placable of temper and dis- 
position; not easily disturbed, provoked, ur irritated ; 
given to forbearance under injury or wrong; bumble ; 
patient. — Submissive to the divine will; not proud, 
self-sufficient, or refractory. 

“Sorrow unfeigu d, and humiliation meek.” — Milton. 
(Nore, Merk is often used to form compounds whose 
Meanings are obvious; as, meek-eyed, meek-hearted, 
meek-apirited, &c.) 

Meek’er, in Minnesota, a S. central co.; area, abt. 550 
sq.m. Ni rers. Crow River, and several smaller streams. 
8 mostly level; soil, very fertile. Cup. Forest 

ity. 

Meek ly, adr. In a meek manner; softly; mildly; 
gently; patiently; submissively; humbly ; not proudly 
or roughly, 

Meek’'ness, n. State or quality of being meek; soft- 
ness of temper; mildness of disposition; gentleness ; 


forbearance under provocations and injuries; humility ; | 


resignation or submission to the divine will, without 
murmuring or peevishness. 

Meeme, (merm,) in Wisconsin, a post - village and town- 
ship of Manitowoc co. ; pop. of township abt. 2,000. 

Meer, a. Simple; unmixed; natural. See MERE. 

Meer, n. A luke; a boundary, Same ns MERE, 9. v. 

Meer’schaum, (-shawm,) n. [Ger., from meer, the sen, 
and schanm, spume: literally, sea-foam.] (Min.) A pe- 
culiar silicated magnesian mineral fonnd in several 
parts of Kurope, but mostly in Greece and Turkey. In 
the last-mentioned country it is extensively used as 
fullers’ earth ; but in Austria and Germany it is adapted 
to the manufacture of tobacco-pipes, which are prepared 
for sale by being first soaked in tallow, afterwards in 
wax, and then finally polished with shave-grass. The 
true meerschaum always turns from a pure milk-white 
to a brownish-bluck color when smoked for some time, 
by reason of the influence on it of the tobacco-oil; and 
to connoisseurs this isa truecriterion between true and 
false meerschaum, the latter of which is also extensively 
manufactured. 

Meer’poor, a town of Hindostan, in Scinde, near the 
Pingaree, a branch of the Indus, 45 m. S. of Hyderabad; 
pop. 10,000, 

Meerut, a dist. of Hindostan, presidency of Bengal, be- 
tween Lat. 28° 30’ and 29° 30’ N., Lon. 77° and 75° E.; 
area, 2,250 sq. m. ‘The chief towns are Meerut, Sird- 
huma, Katouli, and Hustinapoor, Pop. 90 :,000. 

MEERUT, the cap. of the above district, 30 m. N E. of Delhi; 
Lat. 28° 59“ N., Lon. 77° 46’ E. M. is noted for the 
breaking out here of the Sepoy insurrection in 1857, 
when the native troops massacred every European, of 
both sexes, found in the town. Pop. 30,000. 

Meet, v.a. (imp. and pp. MET.) [A. S. metan, gemittan ; 
D. gemoeten.) To come together, approaching in opposite 
or different directions; to come face to face: to come 
together in any place; to fall in with; to fall in; to en- 
counter unexpectedly. 

“Our sire to meet his godlike guest walks forth.” — Afi/ton. 

To come in contact with in a hostile mant 
front; to encounter; to engage: to join issue. — To re- 
ceive, as u Welcome; to have befull one; to find; to be 
treated with; to light on. 

Four labours meet a prosp'rons end.” — Granville. 
To make concession ; as, he met my wishes in all respects, 
To mret half-way, to make equal concessions to. 

—v. n. To come together, or to approach near or into com- 
pany with; to come face to face; hence, to join, as lines. 
—To come in contact, with hostile views; to engage in 
conflict. 

When Greek meets Greek, then comes the tug of war. - Addison. 

To assem) le; to congregate; to begin a session; as, the 
Senate met at novn, 

The materials of that building happily met together. Tillotson. 

—To come together by mutual concessions ; — hence, to 
harmonize ; to cohere; to assimilate; to agree, 

And all that's best of dark and bright 
Meet in her aspect and her eyes. — Byron. 
To meet with, to light upon; to find; sometimes in- 
cluding the idea of something unlooked for. 
“And we meet with champagne and a chicken at last.“ 
Lady M. W. Montagu. 
To join; to blend in company. 
Falstaff at that oak shall meet with us.“ — Shaks. 
To suffer unexpectedly; as, he met with an accident, — 
To encounter; to be engaged with. 
“ Prepare to meet with more than brutal fury.“ — Rowe. 
To obviate: —a Latinism, rarely used; as, to meet with 
an objection. —Bacon, 
Meet, a. (A. S. gemet, fit, proper; gemet, a measure, from 
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metan, to measure; Heb. madad ; Sansk. må.) Fitting, 
proper; convenient; appropnate; suitable; qualified, 
expedient; adapted, as to a use or purpose. 

O Caledonia! stern and wild, 
Meet nurse for a poetic child. — Sir W. Scott. 

Meet, n. (Sports.) A meeting of sportsmen for fox- 
hunting or coursing. 

Meet/er, n. One who meets, accosts, or comes in con- 
tact with another. 

Meet'in, v. a. Io make meet, fit, or suitable for. (u.) 

Meeting. u. A coming together; an interview; an 

assembly ; as, let us drink to our next merry meeting. 

A congregation; a convention; a gathering or collec- 

tion of people; us, a crowded meeling, to hold a meeting, 

&c. — A religious congregation ; a conventicle; in Eng- 

land, distinctively applica to ap assembly of dissenters 

from the Established Church; as, to go to meeting. — A 

conflux of rivers; a junction; a union, as of lines; as, 

“the meeting of the waters.“ — Moore. 

| Meet/ing-house, u. A place of worship;—in England, 
specifically, a place of worship for dissenters; as, a 
Friends’ meeting-house. 

Meet'ly,adv. Fitly; suitably ; properly; appropriately. 

Meet' ness. u. Fitness; appropriateness ; suitableness. 

Meg’acosm, (-/dsm,) n. (Gr. megas, great, and kosmos, 
universe.) The universe; the great world the macro- 
cosm. 

Meg’achile, n, Megachil ida, n. pl. (Zotl.) See 
AviD&. 

Megalesian, (-Ir’zhan,) a. [Lat. Megalesius, from Gr. 
Megalé, the Exalted, a denomination of the goddess 
Cybele.) Pertaining or referring to, or held in honor 
of, Cybele; as, the M. galesiun games. 

Magalesian games. | Rom. Anti.) A scenic and calis- 
thenic festival held in honor of Gbele. 

M leh'thys, (-lik-,) ». (Gr. megale, great, and 
ichthys, fish.) (J’a/.) An extinct genus of ganoid fishes, 
including species of great size. 

Megalith’ic, a. [Gr. megas, and lithos, stone.] Con- 
sisting "ge stones. 

Mega’lo-HKas'tro, the cap. of the island of Crete. 

Megalon’yx, n. [Gr. megal, and onyz, claw.) (Jul.) 
An extinct genus of large sloth-like animals, so named in 
allusion to its large claws, the first species of which was 
found in Virginia, in Greenbrier co.; but it has since 
been found at Big Bone Lick, and in 8. America over the 
Pampas as far as the Straits of Magellan. 

Megalophonous, (-/6/’0-niis,) a. [Gr. megale, and 
phone, voice] Possessing a loud or deep voice. 

Meg’alosaur, Meganlosau’rus, n. [Fr. mégalo- 
saure, from Gr. megale, aud sauros, lizard.) (Pal) An 
extinct genus of gigantic saurians, measuring from 40 
to 50 feet in length; discovered hy Dr. Buckland in the 
oülitic slate of Stonesfield, uear Oxford, England. 

Megan’tic,a8.E. co. of prov. of Quebec ; area, abt. 1,000 
aq. m. Rivers, Becancour River, and some smaller 
streams, besides several lakes. Surface, much diversi- 
fied; sotl, fertile. Cup. Inverness. 

Megaphy ten, (aay) a. [From Gr. megas, great,and 
pryton, plant.) (Pul) An extinct genus of gigantic 
plants, pon nt be ea 8 

Megapod ide, n.p. [From Gr. megas, and pous, 
pe ls foot.) (Zod.) The Mount-bird family, includin 
Rasores birds, natives of India aud Australia, and alli 
to the Curassows. The feet are large, and have large 
blunt claws. To this tumily belong the Jungle-towl, 
the Brush-turkey, &c. 

Mega’ra, (Anc Gery.,) a once flourishing 
cap. of a district named Megaris, abt. 210 stadia N. W. 
of Athens. It was almost destroyed by Ptolemy Soter, 
and Demetrius, son of Antigonus Gonatus; and its 
destruction was completed ly Alain. 

Mega’rian, or Megar'ie School. (Piilos.) A 
school of philosophy, ſounded at Megara by the disciples 
of Socrates, whu retired thither after his death, which 
was distinguished by its logical subtlety. Its most cele- 
brated names are those of Euclides, Eubulides, and Stilpo. 

Mepgass’, n. Sume as BAGASSE, q. v. 

Megathe’rium,n ([Lat.; Fr. mégathére, from Gr. me- 
gas, and therion, beast.| {Pal ) The name given by Cuvier 
to an extinct genus of gigantic quadrupeds, several 
remains of which have been found in 8, America. The 
one described by Cuvier was in a fossil state, and found 
a hundred feet below the surface of a sandy soil, in the 
vicinity of the river La Plata; other specimens, how- 
ever, have since been found on the same continent, but 
not in so complete a state. The haunches of the M. 
must have exceeded 5 feet in width, while its body was 
about 12 feet long and 8 high. Its feet were a yard in 
length, and terminated in formidable compressed claws 
of great size: its 
tail was also of 
great length 
and thickness. 
exceeding the 
size of that 
member in ei- 
ther living or 
extinct quadru- 
peds. The head 
of the megathe- 
rium was of 
comparatively 
small size, and 
the craninm presents many of the peculiarities of the 
sloth, from which circumstances it has been termed the 
yiant sloth. Not much — indeed, to say truly, nothing 
—is known of the habits of this immense animal, ex- 
cept that it must have. according to the authority of 
eminent naturalists, possessed a scaly armor, whence it 
must also have been closely allied to the Armadillo fam. 
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Me'geree, in Michigan, a township of Antrim co.; Pop. Syria; but the h 
to bim and his children. — M. A- was free 


on a mew Aten corral game a Maur. g v. he was an earnest admirer of European 
* n. (Fr. migraine, corrupted from Gr. hemi- he strove to introduce it among his sulgects; a principle 
i, half, aud kraniom, skull-] A mare steadily adhered to by bis successors. à 


. e 3 
in which the chief symptoms ure au acute pain Meher rin,® river, rising in Charlotte co, Virginia, 
th ami flowing 8 E. into N. Carolina, joins the Nottoway 


River in Hereford co., t0 torm the Chowan. Length, 


interually as a diffusible stimulant, an. 
and diaphoretic; and externally, when mixed with olive 
oil, as u stimulant embrocation. t has the 
of dissolvi cauutchouc. In ‘Australia the leaves g 
the species Ante eand genistifolia are used as aub 
sons of a melancholic temperament ab. of a wenkly 50 m. stitutes for ten. 

Mehul, ETIENNE Hexri, (mel U.) an eminent musical Melam. „. (From Gr. melas, black. The inky matter 


France, in 1763; and was| ofthe quid exuded by the cuttle-fish. 
He settled Me'lam, ^” (Chem.) A substance formed during the 


Miatitlation of a mixture of sal-ammonince aud sul 


cyanide of potassium. 
Melamine, . (Chem.) A colorlees crystalline sali- 


finble base derived from melam, by boiling with strong 
solution of potash. 


an excellent organist when only 10 years old. 
at Paris iu 1779, where he studied with tadvantage 
under Gluck; became inspector at Uy 


Music; professor of composition 
member of the Academy and Institute, and knight of 


fain of causes. AD apathetic state of the stomach, aud] the Legion of Honor. He produced the 0 ot Strat- 
a torpid eral . of the liver, will, iu general, be found| onice; Truta; Joseph ; Cora et , &c., besides the Melam'py rum, n. (Gr. melas, and puros, wheat, the 
in all such cases. When it is associated with pallets of The Judgment of Paris; J and Andro- seeds blackenitg the flower of wheat if ground with it.) 
anemia (paleness and general debility), t should be] mda, D. 1817. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Verbenaces. The Cow- 
treated with the preparations of iron, the shower-bath, meiaponte, (a. a town of Brazil, about wheat, M. pratense, , un, American species found in 
O m. E of Goyat woods, han d stem 8-10 inches bigh; leaves linear and 
+ flowers ip the axils of the u 


nourishing food, and plenty of exercise in the n sir. i r 
ical, q Meibo'mian Glands, CILIAR" youscues. (Anat.) A pper 
ish, slender; capsules acute, declined, 


jousl well cleared series ol snl) glands, named alter their discoverer, 
out): and if the quinine faila, Fowler's solution of ar- Meibomius, which, like minute pine-heads, Ave 
na wine-gluss- at the margin of each eyelid, a duct from every gland Melancholic, (iene a. [Fr. metancholiqué’] 
will be almost) sup lying nourishment to each eyelash. oom or melancholy dep! in 
are in children, and some persons of n scrotulous habit,| spirits; dejected ; hy pondriae ; mournful; unhappy ;: 
—A fantastic idea; & freak; a whimsey + an odd humor. Hable to a state of ncute and chronic enlargement. In unfortunate ; as. * melancholic temperament. 
„These are his mogrims aod melancholles.” — Ford. children this enlargement is called u sty, and iu the . A derponding, gloomy state of mind. (u.) 
Mehemet A 11. Pasha of Egypt snd one of the most adult produces the disease known ns blear tyt. Mel/ancholily, adv. Ine melancholy manner; dis- 
Mei (mége,) in Olde, u B. B. E. co. adjoining W. Vir- 


remarkable men ‘of the age, was p. at Cavalla, in Rou- 
ia, in 1769; the same Nen that witnessed the birth ginia. Area. abt. 


MeVancholiness. n. State or condition of being 
hocking rivers, besides several smaller streamt. melancholy or dejected ; disposition to indulge in men- 


of Napoleon Bonaparte, and that of the Duke of Welling- 4 
ed life as a totacconist; but after- face, hilly; il. moderately fertile. Min. Coal in great 
wards volunteered in the army, to which his taste was quantities, and salt. (u. Pomeroy. . abt. 40,000. Melancho lious, 2 Melancholy ; hypochondriac. (u) 
jal. In his new career he sonn obtained A township of Adame co. pop. about 2.800. mèl'an-köl-y.) "- Fr. méluncholie ; Or. 
erni 7 —A township of Muskingum ca. pep. about 2,600. i 
of the French invasion of Egypt, he raised a large meig”, nesse, un K. bY g. central co.; area, abt. 
of for the service of the Sultans and gave auch 160 sq- m. Rivers. Tennessee River, and several of its 
proofs of his military capacity as led to his elevation to small effinenta. Surface, elevated and hilly; soil, fer- 
higher command. By intrigue. combined with the tile. Cup. Decntur. 
attachment of his followers, he was enabled to seize the| Mei Creek, in Ohio, enters the Muskingum River 
lic of and was then prepared to set the Sul- in Morgan cu. given cause of grief has been removed. [tis undoubtedly 
at defiance, had the latter attempted to overthrow Meigw ville, in California, a village of Mendocino co., *° when it arises without the operation of any men 
him. But the tan resolved to compromise bY exact-| about 140 m- NNW. of San 3 with dyspepsin, with con- 
ing an annnal ate from Mchemet Ali as an acknowl- meigs ville in Ohio, a post-township of Morgan co.; 
ntof his gibjection. In this arrangement, which abort 2,000. 
a town of Central Germany, nd- 


virtually constituted Mehemet Ali the independent ruler ein ingen. 
nie, and be di- duchy of Baxe-Meiningen, oF 


of Egypt, he had the prudence to agg 
himself steadily to the consolidation of his newly Fulda. Its principal publie building is the 
red power, — no onsy task in a conntry which had Manuf. Woollen, linen, and mixed fabrics. 
d at best loosely governed. Melonite,”. (Gr. meion, ess.) (Min. 


A gloomy, desponding 
some continuance OF Chronic; dejection of spirita occa- 
sioned or induced by grief; hypochondrin. 

') M. is correctly designated a form of insanity 
when it continues for an inordinate riod after any 


such as the religious, the nostalgic, Au. 
melancholy, ^ Atrabilious; de sreased in spirits; 
affected with mental gloom ; dejected ; hypochondriac 5 


dismal 
+ gweet bird most musical, most melancholy." Milton. 


f 
s of a|—That may or does produce preat evil or sorrow; indue- 
ing gloom or dejection ; calamitous ; afflictive; sad; un, 


r than in Idocrase, Melancthon. Pair. (me-lanh/ then.) coadjntor with 
Luther in the Reformation. B. at Bretten, or Bretheim, 


in the 1— of the Rhine. in 147. His amiy on 
warzerde, of whie the 


regenera 

Mamelukes, u privileged body - guard. 

power, and ever ready for reve ution when it was threat- pyramida of the crystals nre lowe 
ened. He succeeded in breaking their wer; and by and consequently that the axis of the primary form is 


treacherously inviting them toa festival as friends, he shorter. 
Meiose, . (Gr.,from mais, to Jessen.) (Rhet.) Diminu-| wee à 0 h M. in intended to 
tion; u figure of rhetoric, hyperbolically representing valent. While studying at Pfortsheim he 
i t scholar, Johann 


a thing less than it 
en,) a town of N. Germany, in Saxony, 


m. (mi 

on the Elbe, 1444 m. NW. of Dresden. Manuf. Porce Heidelberg and Tübingen 

lain, known as en china, hosiery, leather, aud Greek professor at Wittenberg. where he became the 
friend of Luther, and a convert to his doctrines. Luther 


yp. 9800. 

unter. JEAN Lovis ERNEST, (mi-son'e-air,) a fesor of divinity there. In the fol- 

French painter, of the style termed in France genre, n. i 

, 1815 His most celebrated works are, The 
prps-de-Garde, and A Barri 


Dr. Eck at Leipsic. Their personal characters, 
however, were widely different — M. being as remark- 
able for suavity of manners as Luther was for impetu- 


the steadfast weal wi 
opinions when formed, contributed greatly to the pro- 


Shed and eu of th 
mfession Was drawn np by M. in 1530, and, under the 
sanction of the elector of Saxony, he aided in framing a 


although meres | of am 
e 


sums, and 
tic imitators- Tle was likewise v7 successful as u 


designer of book illustrations. The bes 


and The French Prop y res. 
Mekong 0 CAMBODIA, OBE O 
R.E. Asia, Tieing in Thibet, where it bears the name of pen, Dati ems, works on, history, 


ral mouths, in Lat, mélange, (mä-lóngzh',) u. [Fr.] A mixture: 

10° N, Lon. 10% 40’ K. n miscellany z jumble : an olio. 

Melk ran or MUKBAN’, A prov. of Bel Melanie Àcid, „. (Chem.) An amorphous black sub- 
atance derived from hydride of salicy! 


e Arabian Ben. and extending from Scinde on b 
V.; Lat. * Melaniline.”: (Chem) A crystalline base, produced 


by the action of chloride of cyanogen upon aniline. 


Hiss , 

n. Fr.] (Min) A variety of Tron-lime 

in the older 
Rome, 


Mein du. . 1 


| drained sugar. 
elena,” 8 fem. of melas, black.) (Med) 


those au in. 
of the thick, pitehy evacriations, W ich form w Melano’sis. n. [Or. 
(Med.) An organic affection in which the 


be called the distinctive featare of the disease, is up- 

to bea hemorrhage from — is converted, owing to & melanic d. 
the vena porta. charged with the imp. lack. hard, homogeneons substance, near which ulcers 
bowels, on its way to the liver to secrete the bile. i i 


melaleuca, (mel-äl-lu'ké,) n- 


.— glison. 

s . (Mrd) Relating to melanosis. 
white, brennde the trunk is bl Melantha cer. ar CoLcHICAce®, N- P- [Gr. melas, 
white.) (Bot.) A genne of plants, ord, Myrtacer ne black, and anthos, flower. (Bot.) An order of plants, 
species M. minar, oT Cajeputi, is n kmail tree of the alllance Lilvales. Diao. marked perianth, fiat when 
Molucca Islands. Its enves, when allow withering. anthers turned outwards, distinct styles, and 
as to nndergo n species of fer i -| fleshy albumen — They are herbs with Imibe or corms, 
tilled with water, yield a volatile oil of a limpid nature and tuberous or fibrous roots. Flowers regular, us 


Peace was 
roy of Egypt and his humiliated sovereign in 
the Intervention of the chief etat 
fties broke out again between them in 1859; 
victorious 
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hermapbrodite, rarely unisexual; perianth inferior, 
white, green, or purple. petaloid, 6-parted or 6-leaved ; 
stamens 6; anthers extrorse ; ovary superior or nearly 
80, celled; style 3-parted. Fruit 3-celled, 3-valved, 
septicidal, or rarely luculicidal dehiscence. Seeds with 
a membranous testa. The plants of the order are gen- 
erally diffused, but most abundaut in Europe, North 
America, and Northern Asm. There are 31 genera, 
which include 130 species. They are generally poison- 
ous, owing to the presence of powertul alkaloids. In 
proper doses, however, several ure valuable medicines. 
See COLCHICUM, VERATRUM. 

Melas, (eu,) n. ( Med.) A disease endemic in Arabia, 
consisting in the formation of dark brown or black 
spots upon the skin. 

Me’las, Baron von, an Austrian general, who, in 1796, 
commanded against the French in Italy, and uniting 
with Suwaroff, in 1799, defeated Championnet at Genola, 
bat was himself beaten by Napoleon at Marengo, iu the 
following year. D. 1807. 

Melns mn. n. [Gr. melasma, black spot.) (Ad.) A 
black spot or ecchymosis, occurring on the lower ex- 
tremities, of old people especially. — Also, a cutaneous 
affection analogous to chloasma, differing from it only 
in the dark color of the morbid pigmeut. —Dunglison. 

Melas’ses, n. Bee Molasses, 

Melas'sie. a (Ciem.) An acid produced, together 
with glucic acid, by the nction of potash on grape-sugar. 

Melastoma cee, u. pl (Gr. melas, black, and stoma, 
the mouth; the black berries of some of the species are 
eaten by children, whose mouths they stain black.) 
(Bot.) The Meiastoma family, an order of plants, alli- 
ance Myrtalrs.— Diag. A pluriloculur ovary, poly petal- 
ous flowers, an imbricated calyx, definite stamens, ros- 
trate anthers, and usually dotless leaves. They are 
trees, shrubs, or herbs, with opposite leaves, almost 
always ribbed. Calyx +, 5, or 6-lobed, more or less ad- 
herent to the ovary; petals equal in number to the 
divisions of the calyx, twisted in æstivution; stamens 
equal in number, or twice as many as the petals, fila- 
ments curved downward in estivation; anthers long, 
Z celled. usually dehiscing Ly two spores at the apex, or 
sometimes longitudinally, in wstivation lying in spaces 
between the ovary ani sides of the calyx. ovary more 
or less adherent. Fruit either dry, distinct from the 
calyx, and dehiscent, or succulent, united to the calyx, 
and indehiscent. Seeds very numerous, minute, exal- 
buminous. The plants of this order are principaliy 
natives of tropical regions, but a few are also extra- 
tropical. They are generally characterized by astrin- 

ney. Many produce edible fruits, aud some are used 
for dyeing black and other colors. Some of the species 
are cultivated on account of the beauty of their flowers. 
The order inclndes 165 genera and 2, species. 

Melbourne, (mél/burn,) WILIAM LAMB, VISCOUNT, an 
English statesman, B. in London, 1779. After gradunt- 
ing at Trinity College, Cambridge, and Glasgow Univer- 
sity. and being culled to the bar in 104, he, in the fol- 
lowing year, entered Parliament as a member of the 
Whig party, then under the leadership of Mr. Fox, re- 
maining throughout his political career a consistent 
adherent to that party. In 1827, he was appointed Sec- 
retary of State for Ireland, and the next year took his 
place in the House of Lords, succeeding his father, the 
first viscount. In 1830 he joined Earl Grey's cabinet as 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, and, in 
1834, became prime minister of England, retaining that 
position with one brief interruption (1834-5) till 1841, 
when he was succeeded by Sir Robert Peel. Lord M.'s 
tenure of the premiership, though marked by no promi- 
nent political events, obtained popular esteem from the 
tact, suavity, and other high personal qualifications he 
exhibited. D. 1848. Lord M.'s wife, (best known as 
LADY CAROLINE LamB,) a woman of singular beauty and 
accomplishments, obtained celebrity through the ro- 
mantic passion she conceived for Byron, an attach- 
ment unreciprocated by the noble poet. 

Melbourne, the capital of the British colony of Vic- 
torin, in Australia, on the Yarra-Yarra, about 9 miles 
from its mouth, in the basin of Port Phillip; Lat. 370 
48/ 0% S., Lon. 144° 5777” E. M. occupies the first rank 
among the ports of the British colonies, aud is the most 
important trading town of the S. hemisphere. It was 
founded in 1837, and during the gold mania of 1853 the 
population increased immensely. It is well built, the 
streets are regular and wide, and the public buildings, 
stores, and warehouses ure constructed of stone. M. like- 
wise contains extensive iron-foundries, aud flour-mills. 
The trade of M represents very nearly that of the whole 
colony of Victoria, which is at present in a very flourish- 
ing condition. Pop. 193,698, — Port Lu, the har- 
bor of M. is a spacious and beautiful inlet of the S. Pa- 
cific Ocean, on the S. E. coast of Australia. It is 35 m. 
long, by 25 broad. Its entrance, which is only 2 m. in 
width, is formed by 2 fortified hills called the Heads, 

Melehis‘’edek. (Jewish Hist.) See SUPPLEMENT. 

Melchisede’cians, n. pl. (Eccl. Hist.) Melchisedec 
was a king of Salem, and priest of the most high God, 
who met Abraham after his victory over Chederlaomer, 
king of Sodom, and presented to him bread and wine, 
with his benediction. St. Panl having said, in his Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, that Melchisedec was without 
father and without mother, led some ancient heretics 
to assert that he was a celestial being, superior to 
angels, and even to Jesus Christ. These were called 
Melchisedecians. Many divines of later times have en- 
tertained the belief that the Son of God appeared to 
Abraham under the form of Melchisedec. 

Mel'ehites. n. pl. (Ecci. Hist.) The Eutychians, when 
condemned by the council of Chalcedon, gave this name 
(royalists, imperialists) to the orthodox, who endeav- 
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ored to put the order of the emperor Marcian into ex- Melie’eris, n. [Gr. meli, honey, and lithos, stone.) 


ecution against them. 
now designates in a general manner all those who are 


neither Jacobites nor Nesturians, including the Maro- | 


nites, Catholic Greeks, and non-Catholic Greeks, of the 
three Eastern patriarchates. 

Mele‘ager. Gr. Mcleugros ) (Homeric Myth.) A chief- 
tain of the tolian Calydun, son of Zneus and Althea, 
and husband of Cleopatra. A part of the myth con- 
nected with the nume of M. is repeated by Phoenix to 
Achilleus in the tenth book of the Iliad. but this part 
relates only the war between the Ztolians and the Cu- 
retes, in which M, angry on account of u curse laid on 
him by his mother for the slaughter of her brothers, 
refuses to aid his countrymen, until prevailed upon to 
do so by his wife Cleopatra The character of M., as 
here depicted, exhibits the same readiness to take of- 
fence, the sume sullen moodiness, and alternate energy 
and inaction which characterize both Achilles and Paris. 
A passing reterence to his death is the only notice taken 
in the Iliad of his later history; but in the other ver- 
sions the tale ran, that while he was a child, the Mera 
appeared to his mother, aud said that he should live 
only while x brand which lay burning on the hearth 
should be unconsumed; that Althen immediately ex- 
tinguished the flame, and put the wood carefully away: 
but when afterwards irritated Ly the death of her bro- 
thers, she threw the wood into the fire; thut M. died as 
its last spark flickered out; and that his death was fol- 
lowed immediately by that of his mother and his wife. 
Like Achilles and Paris, like Balder and Sigurd in north- 
ern mythology, M dies young; like them, he is invin- 
cible in the field ; like Theseus, Perseus, and Bellerophon, 
he is the destroyer »f noxivus beasts; in the hunt of 
the wild boar of Calydon, Atalanta exhibits the swift- 
ness nnd strength of Daphné, Arethusa, and Kyréné, 
while the chase itself is paralleled by the exploits of 
Heracles and other heroes against the beasts of the 
field. With him die his mother and his wife, as the 
death of Heracles and Paris is followed by that of Dei- 
anira and (Bnéné; and as Achilles falls at the close of 
day, so M. dies when the torch of day is burnt out. 
Like those heroes again, he can only be slain one way, 
or in one vulnerable spot, and his sisters weep for his 
death, until they are changed into guinea-hens, as the 
sisters of Phaethon shed amber tears over his dead body 
and are changed into poplars. 

Mele‘ager, a Greek poet who flourished in the 2d cent. 


His epigrams are in the collection of Greek poetry called 


the “ Anthologia.” The latest and best edition of his 
works was that of Græfe (Leipsic, 1811). 

Melea’gris, n. [Lat., a guines-fowl.) (Zbl.) A genus 
of birds, order Rasores, containing the turkey. See 
Tu kxr. 

Meleetide, u. pl. (Zudl.) See Apa. 

Mele’da, an island of Austria. in Dalmatia, in the Adri- 
atic Sea, 19 m. W. N. W. of Ragusa. It is 23 m. long, and 
4 broad. The surface is generally mountainons. Zrod. 
Corn, fruit, wine, and oil. The harbor of Palazzo on the 
N. side is considered the best on the Dalmatian coast. 
Pp. 1,000. 

Mélée, (mé-lé’,) n. Fr., from mêler, to ruin.) A con- 
fused hand-to-hand fight; a bloody conflict ; a battle; a 
contest; an affray. — Worcester. 

Mele’tians, u. pl. (Eccl. Hist.) The partisans of 
Meletius, bishop of Lycopolis in Egypt, deposed in a 
synod at Alexandria abt. 306, on the charge of having 
sacrificed to idols during the persecutions of Diocletian. 
Ho was supported by numerous adherents; und thus a 
schism began, which was partially concluded by the 
submission of Arsenius, chief of the party, to Athana- 
sius in 333, but does not seem to have been wholly ex- 
tinct for 150 years. 

Mel’fi, a town of Italy, prov. of Basilicata, near the 
Olunto, 34 m. 8. of Foggia. It was nearly destroyed by an 
earthquake in 1851. 7%. 9,500. 

Melgaço, (mel-ya'so,) a town of Brazil, abt. 168 m. S. W. 
of Para; pop. 4,000. 

Melia‘cez, n. pl. [From Gr. meli, honey, from its 
aromatic flavor.) (Bot) The Melia family, an order of 
plants, alliance Rutales. Did. Consvlidated berried or 
capsular fruit, deeply monadelphous stamens, a few 
wingless seeds, and dotted leaves. — They are trees or 
shrubs, with usually alternate, simple, or pinnate exsti- 
pulate leaves. Flowers hypogynous und generally sym- 
metrical; calyx and corolla with 3, 4. or 5 divisions; 
stamens twice as many as the petals anthers sessile ; disc 
hypogynous and often surrounding the ovary like a cup; 
ovary 2-5, rarely lo- or 12-celled; style 1; ovules 1, 2, or 
4, attached to axile placentas. Fruit with loculicidal 
dehiscence; albumen of seeds fleshy, or altogether ab- 
sent. The order is very nearly allied to (rdre/acew, the 
Mahogany family, and are found more or less in all 
tropical regions. Some produce edible fruits, others 
have valnable oil-yielding seeds, and some are remark- 
able for their medicinal properties, which in general are 
bitter, tonic, and astringent, Lut in some cases purga- 
tive and emetic. The most interesting member of this 
order is Melia azedarachta, the Neem-tree or Pride of 
India, or, as it is sometimes called, the Margosa-tree. 
It possesses febrifugal properties. The pericarp yields, 
by expression. a fixed oil, which is used for burning. 
The tree also yields a kind of toddy, which is employed 
as a stomachic. The order includes 33 genera and 150 
species. 


Melian’‘thus, n. [Lat. mel, honey, anthos, a flower.] 


(Hut.) A genus of plants, order Zygophyllaceæ. The 


flowers of the species M. major contain much saccharine ; 
and used as food by the 


matter, which is extract 
natives of the Cape of Good Hope, where the plant 


abounds. 
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Among Oriental Christians it 


| Melis‘sa, n. [Gr. melissa, n bee. 


(Med.) An encysted tumor, the contents of which re- 
semble honey. 

Melic‘erous, a. Consisting of matter resembling 
honey ; — said of a tumor. 

Melicer’ta. (Myth.) A son of Athamas and Ino, was 
saved from the fury of his father by bis mother who 
threw herself und him into the sea. Neptune, ont of 
compassion, changed both into sea - deities. Melicerta 
was known among the Greeks by the name of Pulamon; 
and the Isthmian gumes were instituted in his honor. 

Melicotoon’, n. The same as MELOCOTON, q. v. 

Melilite, n. (Gr. melt, honey, and lithos, stone.) ( Min.) 
A silicate of alumina, peroxide of iron, lime, magnesia, 
soda, and potash, found in small square prisms of a 
yellowish color, and generally coated with oxide of iron, 
n the fissures and cavities of lava, at Capo di Bove near 

ome. 

Melilla, a seaport-town on the N. coast of Morocco, 
33 to Spain, 40 m. E. N. E. of Beni-Botoya; pop. 


Melilo'tus, n. [From Lat. mel, honey, and lotus, 
lotus.] (Bot.) The Melilot, a genus of plants, order 
Fabaceæ. The flowers and se of M. officinalis, and 
other species, possess a peculiur fragrance, which is 
due to the presence of conmarine. They are used to 
flavor Gruyère and other kinds of cheese. 

Mel iorate, v. a. [Fr méliorer ; It. migliorare, from 
Lat. melior, better, comp. of bonus, good.] To make 
better; to improve; to soften. 

—v n. To grow better. 

Meliora'ter, n. The same as MELIORATOR. 

Meliora‘tion, u. [Lat. m-lioratio.) Act or operation 
of meliorating or making better: improvement, 

Meliora'tor, n. A person who meliorates. 

Meli hu lde, n. pl. (Zočl.) The Honey-eaters, a 
family of Australian birds, order Jnsessores, allied to the 
8un-birds and to the Humming-birds. They have a 
long, curved, sharp bill, not so 
slender as in humming-hirds 
and sun-birds; the tongue ter- 
minxtes in a pencil of delicate 
filaments, the better to adapt 
it for sacking honey from flow- 
ers, or juices from fruits, These 
are a principal part of the food 
of the Honey-eaters; but they 
also devour insects in great 
numbers. They are birds of 
elegant form, and generally of 
gay plumage. Most of them 
have a long and broad tail. 

They may be observed flutter- 

ing and darting among trees 

and shrubs when in blossom; 

and are very abundant in all 
parts of Australia. They are 
extremely vivacious and ac- 
tive, and keep up a cuntinual 
chattering. One of the most 
splendid species, Meliphaga, or Ptiloris paradiseus (Fig. 
1756), is called the Rifleman, or Rifle-bird, by the Aus- 
tralian colonists. 

Melipilla, (ma-le-peel'ya,) a town of Chili, on the 
Maypu River, abt. 38 m. S. W. of Santiago. 

Melissa. The ancient name of MALTA, g. v. 

(Bot.) A genus of 
plants, order Lamiacer, M. officinalis, the common 
Balm, possesses mild stimulant properties, and its decoc- 
tion is used usa diaphoretic in fevers, as an exhilaruting 
drink in nervous affections, and as an emmenagogue, 
The bees obtain a great deal of honey from the balm, 

Melite'n, n. (Zool.) A 
genus of Butterflies, family 
Nymphalide, distinguished 
Ly their antenne (Fig. 1757), 
which have a wide, flat club. 

The eyes ure naked. 

Melk’sham, a town of 
England, cu. of Wilts, 26 m. 

N. W. of Salisbury, und 86 m. 
of London. Manuf. Wool- 
len goods. Pop. 6,300. 

Mellay, n. The same us 
Meter. 

Mel'lenville, in N. York, 

a village of Columbia co., 
alt. 9 m. E. by N. of Hudson, 

Mellie, a. (em.) The 
same xs MELLITIC, q. v. Fig. IT O. MeLitea seLENE. 

Melliferous. Melli ie. 

a. [Lat. mel, mellis, honey, und fero, to produce.) Pro- 
ducing honey. 

Mellifica’tion, n. [Lat. mellificatio] The art or 
practice of making honey; production of honey. 

Mellifluence, n. [Lat. mel, mellis, honey, and fluo, 
Jluens, to flow.] A flow of honey or sweetness; a sweet, 
smooth flowing. 

„He was rather struck with the pastoral mellifuence of its 
lyric measures. — Warton. 

Mellifluent, a. [Lat. mellifluens.] Flowing with 
honey or sweetness; smooth: sweetly flowing. 

Mellifluently, odv. Smoothly; softly. 

Mellifluous, a Flowing with honey or sweetness; 
sweetly flowing: smooth. 

Mellif ly. aiv. Smoothly; flowingly. 

Mellig enous, a. That has the qualities of honey. 

Mellil’oquent, a. Speaking sweetly. 

Mel lit. n. (Fur.) A ds scab on the heel of a horse's 


fore-foot. 
Mel'lite, n. (AMin) A native hydrous mellate of 


Fig. 1756.— MELIPHAGA. 
(The Rifle- bird.) 
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alumina. It occurs in yellowish octohedrons, and was 
first observed in the brown-coal of Arten, in Thuringia, 

Mellit'ic, u. (Chem) Characterized by saccharine se 
cretions ; aa, meflitic diabetes. — Obtained from boney- 
stone; as, mellitic acid. 

Mel'lon, a. (C.em.) A lemon-yellow substance, com- 

ed of six equivalents of carbon and four of nitrogen, 
obtained by heating dry sulphocyanvgen. It is a com- 

und radical, aud combines with metals to form mel- 
onides. 

Mel lonsville, in Kentucky, a village of Lawrence 
co.. on the Levica River, abt. 15 m. above Louisa. 

Mellonville, in Florida, a post-village, capital of 
Orange co., abt. 240 m. S. k. of Tallahassee, 

Mellow, a. [A. S. mearu, mrarwu, soft, tender; Lat. 
mollis; Gr, malakos, soft.) Soft with ripeness or matu- 
rity; easily yielding to ure; us, a mellow apple. — 
Bort to the ear; us. mellow notes. — Soft and amooth to 
the taste; as, m- tuat ed wine.— Soft or easy to the 
eye; as, mellow light. — Soft with liquor; intoxicated ; 
merry. 

—v.a. To soften by ripeness or age; to soften; to ripen: 
to bring to maturity; to mature; to bring to perfection. 
— To soften; as, the earth is mellenoed by frost. 

—v. n. To become soft; to be ripened, matured, or 
bronght to perfection, 

Mel lowly, adv. Ina mellow manner. 

Mel'lowness, n. Softness; the quality of yielding 
ensily to pressure; ripeness, as of fruit. — Maturity ; 
softness or smoothness from age, as of wine. 

Mel'low-toned, d. Having soft, smooth tones. 

Mellowy, a. Soft; smooth: delicate. 

Mel'more, in Ohio, a post-village of Seneca co., abt. 8 
m 8.5.8. of Tiffin. 

Melo, a town of Uruguay, about 200 miles N E. of 
Montevideo, 

Melocac’tus, n. [Gr.] (Bet.) The Melon-cactua, a 
genus of plants, order Caclacer, The fleshy stema of 
this genus have been likened to large green melons, to 
turbans, and to hedgehogs. In the dry districts of 8 
America they are eaten Ly cattle ou account of their 

nice. 

elocoton’, Melocotoon’, Meticotooy’, n. Sp. 
melocotowe; Lut. mulun cofoneum.) (Bot) A quince; 
—also, a large kind of peach. 

Melo'deon, n. ( Mus.) A name which has been applied! 
to musical instruments of different kinds, but js now re- 
stricted to the instrument invented, in 1836, by Mr, Jere- 
miah Carbart, of Dutchess co., N. X. and now extensively 
manufactured in the U. States and in Englund. As in 
the piano, the notes are determined by touching the 
keys of a finger-board, Each key, lifting a valve, allows 
a current of air from a bellows, worked meanwhile by 
the foot on a pedal, to agitate the corresponding one at 
a series of metallic free reeda. The rocking M., con- 
structed on the same principle, was known in America 
since 1825, but it was so unsightly, so tardy in sonnd- 
ing. and of so harsh u tone, that the improvements in- 
troduced by Mr, Carhart may be said to constitute a new 
invention. 

Melodic, a. Belonging, or relating, to melody. 

Melod'ics, n. sing. (Mus.) That department of the 
ecience which treats of the laws of melody. 

Melo'dious, a. [Fr. melodiruz.] Containing melody; 
br Pa agreeable to the ear by a succession of sweet 
sounds, 

Melo‘diously, adv. In n melodious manner. 

Melo’diousness, n. Quality of being melodious; 
sweet sounds, 

Mel'odinat, u. A composer or singer of melodies. 

Mel'odize, v.a. To make melodious, 

u. n. To compose, or to sing melodies. 

Melodra’ma, n. [Fr. mélodrune; Gr. melos, a song, 
a strain, and drama, a drama.) (Dram, Lit.) A dramatic 
performance in which music is intermixed; or that 
species of drama in which the declamation of certain 

es is interrupted by music. If only one person 
acts, it is a monodrama ; if two, a duodruma, It differs 
from the opera and operetta in this, that the performers 
do not sing, but declaim, and the music only fills the 
pauses, either preparing or continuing the feelings ex- 
pressed by the actors. M. ure generally romantic and 
extravagant, 

Melodramatic, a. Pertaining to a melodrama; as, 
a melodramatic performance. 

Melodram'atist, n. Que skilled in melodramas, or 
who prepares them. 

Mel‘odrame, n. The same as MELODRAMA, 

Mel'ody, n. (Gr. melédia, from melas, a strain, an air, 
and dé, u lay, un ode] (Mus.) An nir; a succession of 
simple sounds, so arranged as 3 a pleasing 
effect upon the ear. It may be defined as a series of 
sounds more fixed, and generally longer than those 
of common speech, arranged with 1 und of propor- 
tionate lengths, such us the mim can easily mensure 
and the voice express. Of the relative importance of 
melody and harmony it is useless to speak, ax they may 
be said to generate into each other, the one being the 
selection of single sounds from an harmonic source, and 
the other a union of two melodies simultaneously heard, 
Thus they are closely connected and of equal importance, 
the one being necessary to the other. e ILARMONY. 

Melo. n. (Zod!) A genns of beetles. family Cantharide, 
including the Narrow-necked Oil-beetles, an American 
species. Latreille thinks that the modern meloés were 
the Bubreates of the ancients, insects to which they 
attributed very noxious properties, supposing them to 
be fatal to the oxen that swallowed them. In this genus 
the antenne are com of short and rounded joints, 
the intermediate of which are the largest, and sometimes 
po disposed that these urgans present at this point, in 
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several males, an emargination or crescent, The wings 
are wanting; aud the elytra, oval or triangular, with a 
pn of the inner margin, cross- 
ng each otber, only partially cover 
the abdomen, particularly in the 
females, in which this segment of 
the body is extremely voluminons. 
The meloës crawl along the ground, 
or r low plants, on the leaves 
f which they feed. A yellowish, 
or reddish,ol nous liquid exudes 
from the culations of their 
legs. In some districts of Spain Fig. 1758. 
these insects are used in the place Meloë proscarcbeus. 
of the true blister-flies (amanan 
ides); are also employed by the furrier, 

Melon. n. Fr. and Sp. melon; It. melane; Lat. melo, 
from Gr, melos, an apple.) (Hort.) The fruit of several 
pos of the genus Cucumis, q. v. The principal species 

Cucumis meio, the Musk-melon. The varieties in enl- 
tivation are very numerous, some of them distinguished 
by a thick and warty rind, some by « rind cracked in a 
not-like manner, some by ribs and furrows, some by a 
perfectly smooth and thin rind; they differ also in the 
color of the Ash of the fruit, which is green, red, yellow, 
Ad.; and in the size of the fruit, which varies from 
3 or 4 inches to a foot or more in diameter. The M. 
is either eaten by itself, or with sugar, and sometimes with 
pepper or ginger, The M. can Le grown in the open air 


Fig. 1759. — GREEN CITRON MUSK-MELON, 


in the Southern and Middle States. Its cultivation in hot- 
beds is extensively carried on in all parts of the U. States, 
but not generally with the care bestowed on it in 
Europe. A loamy soil is best suited to it. The setting 
of the fruit by dusting the female flower with the 


pollen of the male flower, is constantly practised by 


French and English gardeners. Warmth and bright 
sunshine are requisite to the production of fruit of good 
quality. — The Water M. or Citrul, Cocumis cifrulius, 
is highly esteemed and much cultivated in almost all 
warm countries. It is u native of the warm parts of the 
old world, It has deeply lobed and gushed leaves, and 
a large round fruit, with smooth dark-green spotted 
rind, and pink or white flesh, less sweet thun the M., 
but much more juicy or watery, and therefore much 
prized in many warm countries, not merely as an article 
of food, bat for quenching thirst and allaying fever. 
Mel’‘on-thistle, (this'l,) n. (Bot.) The Cuctus me- 
locuctus. See Cactacea. 
Melopeeia, (mrl-o-p-'ya,)n. [Or. melopoia.) (Mus.) The 
art of melody.—A pap a 
Melo’rin, an islam in the Mediterranean, off the coast 
of Tuscany, 4 m. W. of Leghorn. 
Melos. the ancient name of the Greek island Mito, q.v. 
Melo'sis, n. [Gr meir, a probe) (Surg.) The act of 
probing a wound, ulcer, &c. —Dunglison. 
Melospi'za, n. (Zoöl.) A genus of birds, family Frin- 
lide, comprising the LONG-5PARROW, Q. v. 
eVotype, u. A daguerreotype process, valuahle to 
tourists b the reason that the dark chamber is not 
needed in the field, because the pictures can be devel- 
Oped at any subsequent time. — Webster, 
Mel pine, in Jowa, a post-village of Muscatine co, abt, 
40 m. E. S. E. of Lown City. 
Melpom’‘ene. (From 
Gr. melpo, n reciter of he- 
roic verse] ( Myth.) One 
of the nine muses who 
presided over tragedy. 
Bhe is represented as 
having the form and 
face of a woman still 
young, with a com- 
manding mien, and rich- 
ly dressed. On her feet 
is the cothurnus; in one 
band she holds a pon- 
iard. and in the other a 
mask. 
Melrose. a village of 
Scotland, co. of Rox- 
burgh, beautifnlly situ- 
ated on the Tweed, 31 
m. S. E. of Edinburgh 
It is celebrated for pos- 
sessing the finest mo- 
nastic ruin in Scotland. 
Melrose Abbey, orixi- 
nally founded by David 
I., in 1136, was destroy- 
ed by Edward II. of 
England in 1322. In 
1336 it was rebuilt by 
Robert Bruce, and com- 
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pleted in the reign of James IV., abont 1488-1513. It 
was ngrin destroyed by the English in 1545. It was 
of Gothic style, and the ruins (Fig. 5) still attest iw 
grandeur and magnificeuce, 4,141. 

Mel'rose, in [ldnois,a township of Adams co.; pop. 
abt. 3.600, 

—A 8 and township of Clarke co., abt. 9 m. W. 
S. W. of Darwin; pop. of township abt. 1,700. 

Melrose, in Jwa, a township of Grundy co. 

Melrose, in Massachusetts, a post-village and town- 
ship of Middlesex co., abt. 7 m. N. of Boston; pop. of 
township abt. 3,500, 

Melrose, in Minnesota, a post-village of Stearns co., 
alt. 38 m W. N. W. of St. Cloud. 

Mel’rose, in Missouri, n post- village of St. Louis co., 

E 28 m, ba jhe Louis. — 11 Š 
el'rose, in sa post-village of Nacogdoches 
abt. 260 m. N. K. of Austin. 185 

Melrose, in Wisconsin, u post-township of Jackson co.; 
pep. abt. 1,100. 

Melt, r.a. [A. S. meltan; Du. smelten; Icel, mela, to 
dissolve; Gr. meldo, to make liquid.] To reduce froma 
solid to a liquid or flowing state Ly heat. - To mog; 
to soften; to overpower with tender emotion, — To 
waste nway ; to dissipate, 

—v. n. To be changed from a fixed or solid to a flowing 
state. — To be softened to love, pity, tenderness, or 
sympathy; to become tender, mild, or gentle. — To be 
dissolved ; to lose substance. — To be snbdued by afic- 
tion; to sink into weakness; to faint; to be ur 
nged or disheartened. 

Melt‘able, a. That may be melted. (a.) 

morran m. One raea lityi i 

Me UK. v. 4. Dissolving; mo ing; soften’ — 
n affectin, om z = 

Melting-point, (Gen) The exnct amount of heat 


at which metals. and other substances, become fused, 
and lose their 3 
Act of softening; the act of rendering 


Melting, n. 
tender. 

Melt'ingly. adr. 
something melting. 

Melt‘ingness,n. The quality of being 8 

Melt 'ing-pot, n. A vessel used for melting anything; 
a crucible, 

Melton Mow’bray, a town of England, co. of Lei- 
cester, on the Wrenk. a tributary of the Soar, 14 m. N. E. 
of Leicester. and 92 m. N.W. of London: pop. 4,500. 


In a manner to melt or soften ; like 


| Melun, (melur’,) a town of France, cap. of dept. of 


Seine-et-Marne, on the Seine, 2 m. S K of l'aris. Manuf, 
Woollen, cotton, and linen goods, and glass; and it has 
a considerable trade in corn and other products destined 
for the Paris market. Fop. 12.000 

Melu’sine, n. (Median h.) A beautiful nym 
or fairy, whose history occupies a large space in the 
popular snyerstitions of France She is represented as 
the daughter of Helmas, king of Albanin, and the miry 
Persine; and as having married Raymond, connt of 
Toulouse, who built the magnificent castle of Lusignan 
288 called Lusineem, the anagram of Melusine). 

ike most of the fuiries of that period, she was doomed 
to a periodical metamorphosis, during which the lower 
a of her body assumed the form of n fish or n serpent. 
these occasions she exerted all her ingenuity to es- 
cape observation; but having been once accidentally 
seen by her husband in this condition, she swooned 
away, and soon afterwards disappeared, none knew 
whither, But her form is said to be seen from time to 
time on the tower of Lusignan, clad in mourning, and 
uttering deep lamentations; and her appenrance was 
universally believed to indicate an Impending calamity 
to the royal family of France. 

Melville, Axprew.a Scottish theologian and reformer, 
B. 1485. After completing bis education at St. Andrew's 
University, he was appointed, in 1574, principal of Glas- 
gow College, und took n leading part in the establish- 
ment of Preshyterianiam in Scotland. In 1582, bei 
then principal of St. Mary's College, St. Andrew's, ** 
was the first to sign the well-known Remonstrance of 
the Presbyterian divines against the royal policy in 
evclesinstical affairs. He was then summoned belore 
the Privy Council on a charge of treason, nnd sentenced 
to imprisonment. He evaded the latter, however, by 
ersenping into England, returning to Scotland. eventu- 
ally, in 1585. In 1505, M. was elected Lord Rector of 
St. Andrew's University. After the accession of James 
I. to the English throne, M having indited a biting epi- 
gram upon certain ceremonies of divine worship at 
Whitehall. he was brought before the privy conncil, 
fonnd guilty of scandalum magnatum, and committed 
to the Tower of London, whence he was released in 1611, 
on the intercession of the French amhasinilor, Expa 
triated to France, M. was made professor of theology at 
the university of Sedan. D. at Sedan, 1622. 

Mel'ville, tl: aman, an American author, B. of Scottish 
descent, in the city of New York, 1819. In his 18th 
year, ae M. 12 ns ordinary seaman in u voyage 
to England, and a his return home, he, in 1841, en- 

in a whaler, on a voyage to the South Seas, In 
842, he abandoned his ship at one of the Marquesas 
Islands, and was held by the natives in captivity for 4 
months, Rescned from this condition by a Sydne: 
whaler, he successively visited Tahiti and the Sandwic! 
Telands, finally shipping at Honolulu as an ordinary sea- 
man in the U 8 frigate Constitution, iu which vessel be 
returned to Boston, reaching there toward the close of 
1844. Shortly after his return he made his début as an 
author by the publication of Ty. —a narrative of his 
adventures in the Marquesas Isiands, — brought out 
simultaneously in London and New York. This work 
being 5 received, others of a similar stamp have 
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since followed; as, Omoo, q Narrative of Adventures in'—n. pl. (Lit.) A apecies of history, written by persons 


the South Sus; Mardı and a Voyage Thither ; Redburn ; 
White Jackel, or the World ina Man-of-war ; Moby Dick, 
or the Whale; Life und Adventures of Israel Potter, &c. 

Mel’ville, in Missouri, a village of Dade co., abt. 18 m. 
S. W. of Bolivar. 

Mel le, un island off the N. coast of Australia, in Lat. 
11° 2V 8., Lon. 131° E. It is 70 m. long, aud 30 broad. 

Melville, an island of British N. America, in the Arctic 
Ocean; Lat. 75° N., Lon. 110° W. It was first discov- 
ered by Captain Parry, in 1819, and the const afterwards 
(in 1851) partly explored by Lieut. McClintock. 

Mel'ville Bay, an inlet of Baffiu’s Bay, on the N. W. 
coust of Greenland; Lat. 76° N., and Lon. abt. 62° W. 

Melvin Village, in New Hampshire, a post-villuge 
of Carroll co, abt. 45 m. N. E. of Concord. 

Member, n. [Fr. membre; Lat. membrum.] A part or 
portion of whole body; a limb; a part appendant to 


who had some share in the transactions they relate; 
answering to what the Romans called commenturii 
(commentaries), They furnish the reader with interest- 
ing individual anecdotes, and often expose the most se- 
cret motives, or disclose the whole character of events, 
which may be barely hinted at in books of general his- 
tory. These qualities, when the writer is to be relied 
on for his veracity and judgment, give them an advan- 
tage over every other kind of historical writings, since 
they satisfy the mere reader for amusement, as well as 
the student; but when undertaken by a person whose 
love for the wonderful is greater than his regard for 
truth, their tendency is in the highest degree perni- 
cious. ‘The French appear to excel all other nations in 
characteristic and piquant memoirs. — The name is also 
apphed to the journals and proceedings of a society; 
as, the Memoirs of the Historical Society, 
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whole stock of his knowledge acqnired ptevious to the 
disease, the faculty of acquiring and retaining new in- 
formation remaining entire. Sometimes he loses his 
memory of words and retains that of things, or he may 
retain his memory of nouns and lose that of verbs, or 
vice verd. But, perhaps, the most singular case — and 
it is not very uncommon — is when one language is 
taken entirely out of his retention without affecting the 
memory of others. Memory, then, as we have said, de- 
pends upon the ussociation of ideas, by which one 
thought, feeling, or emotion tends to recall or reproduce 
another. Ideas thut have been in the mind together, or 
in close succession, ever after manifesting a tendency to 
recall or reproduce one another. Hence it follows, as a 
general rule, that the closer two or more ideas are brought 
together in the mind, the more strongly will they be as- 
sociated, and the greater will be their power of repro- 
ducing one another. Where any interval takes place be 


Mean ‘oirist, n. A writer of memoirs. 

Memorabilia, n. pl. [Lat., from memorabilis.] 
Things worthy of record or remembrance. 

Memorabil ity, n. The condition of being memorable. 

Memorable, a. Fr. mémorable; Lat. memorabilis, 
from memoro, to bring to remembrance ] Worthy to be 
remembered; signal; extraordinary; remarkable; fa- 
mous; illustrious; celebrated 

Mem'orableness, n. The state or quality of being 
memorable, 

Mem ’‘orably, adv. 
membered 

Memoran dum, ; Eng. pl. Memoranpums; Lat. 
pl. Memonanva. [Lat., from memoro, memoratus, to 
bring to remembrance.) Something to be remembered; 


the body of an animal. — Part of a discourse, or of a 
period or sentence; a clause; a part of a verse. — An 
ndividual of a community or society, secular or reli- 
gious; a representative in a legislative body; one of a 
body corporate; as, a member of Congress, Parliament, æc. 
(Arch.) A subordinate part of a building, as a cornice. 
(Mati.) One of the parts of an equation which are 
separated by the sign ot equality. 
Mem'bered. a. Having limbs. 
(H-r.) Noting the beak and legs of a bird, when of 
a different tint from the body. — Told. 
Membership, n. State of being a member. — Com- 
munity; society; companionship. 
Membrane, n. [Fr.; Lat. membrana, from membrum, 
mber ] ( Anat.) The expansion of any of the tissues 


tween ideas which we wish to associate together, irrele- 
vant ideas will be apt to intervene aud weaken their 
adhesion. Hence the importance of M. to sound health 
anda mind free from anxieties, The objects of M. are 
either things external to us, or internal states and 
modes of consciousness. There are different kinds of 
memory — as for figures, names, places, events, and so 
on; some persons being distinguished for one kiud of 
memory, others for another. The circuinstances which 
have a tendency to increase the retention or recollection 
of anything are chiefly vividness, repetition, and atten- 
tion. Ideas that make a vivid impression on the mind 
are readily recalled, as also, on the same principle, those 
to which the attention has been specially directed. The 
longer an idea is before the mind. or the more frequently 


In a manner worthy to be re- 


of the body into a thin layer. Anatomists generally 
enumerate three kinds of membranes: namely, the 
mucous, the serous, und the fibrous. The mucous mem- 
branes are those which line the canals of the body which 
are exposed to the action of air or foreign matters, such 
as the lining of the nose, trachea, oesophagus, stomach, 
intestines, &c. The serous membranes form the lining 
of the sacs or closed cavities, as of the chest, abdomen, 
Ac. The fibrous membranes are tongh, inelastic, and 
of a tendinous character; such as the dura mater, the 
pericardium, the capsules of joints, &c 

Membrana Tympani. 
separates the internal from the external ear. — The 
drum of the ear. See EAR. 

Membrana’ceous, 
branous, a. Belonging to, or resembling, a mem- 
brane; consisting of membranes. 

( Bot.) Thin and soft, like a membrane. — Grey. 
Membraniferous, a. Having membranes, 
Membra'niſorm, a. [Fr. membraniforme.] Of the 

form of a membrane, 


Membranol'ogy, n. The science relating to mem- 


branes, 


Membra'neous, Mem- 


a note to help the memory 

(Law.) An informal instrument recording some fact 
or agreement; so called from its beginning when it was 
made in Latin. It is sometimes commenced with this 
word, though written in English; as, “ Memorandum, 
that it is agreed ;” or it is headed by the words, “ Be it 
remembered that,“ Ac. The term . is also applied to 
the clause of un instrument. — Bourter, 

Cnsurance.) A clause in a policy limiting the liabil- 
ity of the insurer. 


Memoria. „. [Lat.] Memory. 


Lat.] The membrane which Memo’rial, a. [Fr. mémerial; Lat. memorialis, from 


memoria, memory.) Pertaining to memory or remem- 
brance; preservative of memory. — Contained in mem- 
ory; us, memorial possessions, 
Anything that serves to keep in memory; a monu- 
ment; a remembrancer. — A written representation of 
facts, made to u legislative or other body, as the ground 
of a petition, or a representation of facts accompanied 
with a petition. 

M.of St. Helena, (Lit.) The name of a celebrated book 
written by the Comte de Las Casas, giving an account, 
day by day, of the lite of Napoleon I. at St. Helena. 


it is recalled, the Letter it is remembered. See MNE- 
MONICS 


6 a. Pertaining to Memphis; a term ex- 

pressive of something very obscure; a sense borrowed 

rs the intellectual darkness of Egypt in the time of 
OSES. 

Mem'phis. [Egyptian Menfis, or Mennofre, good abode.) 
(Anc. Grog.) A celebrated city of Egypt, on the W. bank 
of the Nile, 10 m. 8. from the modern city of Cairo; 
Lat. 300 & N. Lon. 31° 15’ E Herodotus ascribes the 
foundation of this place, the Moph of the Old Testament, 
to Menes, first king of Egypt; B. c. 3893, according to 
Lepsius; B. c. 3643, according to Bunsen; B. c. 2412, 
according to Hales; and B. 0 2320, according to Wilkin- 
son. Some fix as the date of its foundation B. c 2188; 
and Diodorus Siculus ascribes it to Uchoreus, one of the 
successors of Osymundyns, king of Thebes, k. c. 2100. 
In order to reconcile the discrepancy in these state- 
ments, some historians ascribe its fonudation to Mener, 
and its completion and extension to Uchorens, who first 
made ita royal city. Memphis was taken by the Per- 
sians under Cambyses, B. c. 525, when many of its tem- 
ples and palaces were destroyed. Alexander III. (the 


Memo’rialist, n. One who writes a memorial. 

—One who presents a memorial to a legislative or any 
other body, or to a person. 

Memo'rialize, v. a. To present a memorial to; to 


Mem ‘el, a seaport-town of Prussia, dist. of Königsberg, 
on the Baltic, on the N. E. side of the entrance to the 
great salt lake or la oon called the Frische Haff, 50 m. 
N. W. of Tilsit, and 74 N. E. of Königsberg; Lat 550 42“ 


Great), who wintered here B. c. 332, did it much injury 
by founding Alexandria. Memphia, made capital h. d. 
272, was taken by Antiochus Epiphanes B. c. 171, and 
was visited and restored by Septimius Severna, in 202. 


N., Lon. 21° 5’ 20” E. M. is divided into Old Town, 
New Town, nnd Frederick's Town, and is strongly forti- 
fied. The barbor is spacious and sate, and capable of 
accommodating 300 vessels. Manuf. Woollens and suap. 
Ship-building is carried on to a considerable extent. N. 
is the great entrepôt of the country watered by the Nie- 
men. Pap. 20,000. 

Memento, n.; pl. Mementos. [ Lat., from memini, re- 
member.) A hint, suggestion, notice, or memorial to 
awnke memory. 
Mem’mingen, a town of Bavaria, dist. of Suabia, on 
the Iller, 40 m S. W. of Augsburg. Manuf. Woollen, 
cotton, und linen stuffs, hosiery, ribbons, oil-cloth, cop- 
per and iron wares. It has also an active trade in salt, | 
corn, wool, &c., with Switzerland and Italy B. 7,300. | 
Mem non, n. (Myth.) A son of Kos (the morning) and 
Tithonis(S Titan, a name for the sun), represented in the 
legend as a son of Laomedon and brother of Prin As 
Tithonis was a prince of Troy, his son, the Ethiopian 
M.. had to take part in the Trojan war, in which he was 
slain by Achilles; but his mythical character is again 
shown by the tears of morning-dew, which his mother 
sheds on his death, just as the big drops fall from the 
sky when Zeus weeps for the untimely fate of his son 
Sarpedon, At the intercession of Eos, Zeus raised M. 
from Hades to Olympus. The name M. is by some sup- 
osed to be a gencral appellation or epithet, Mei-amun, 
ved of Ammon, The famous statue called by the 
Greeks M., in the sepulchral quarter of Thebes called | 
Memnoneia, which possessed the real or imaginary prop- 
erty of emitting a sound like that of a harp at the rising 
of the sun. is supposed to have been in the building 
called by Champollion the Rhamesseion, from its re- 
puted founder Rhameses, or Sesostris, of which the stn-| 
pendous ruins are still seen ween Medinet-Habou 
and Kournah. The Vocal M. (Fig. 914) is the northern- 
most of two colossal sitting figures. each of whom is 
about 60 feet high, including the pedestal upon which 
they rest. Upon the Vocal M. there are 72 inscriptions 
in Greek and Latin by the emperor Hadrian, the em- 
preas Sabina, several governors of Egypt, and distin- 
guished travellers, testifying that they have visited the 
M. and heard bis voice at sunrise. 
Memoir, (mem-wor’,)n. Fr. memoire, from Lat. me- 
moria, faculty of remembering, memory, from memor, 
mindful.) (Tit.) A short biographical notice of an in- 
dividual, or a short essay on a particular subject (espe- 
cially to accompany and explain a map, view, fac-simile, 
or other representation of any object in art, &c.):— 
more especially, a paper read before a scientific or liter- 
wy society. 


Memorize, v. a. 


Mem ‘ory, n. |Fr. mémo! 


petition by memorial. 
Memor'iter, adv. [Lat.] By memory; by heart. 

To record; to cause to be remem- 
bered. — To commit to memory; to learn so as to be 
able to repeat from memory. 

; Lat. memoria ; Gr. mneme.] 
The power or capacity of having what was once present 
to the senses, or the understanding. suggested again 
to the mind, accompanied by a distinct conscionsness 
of past existence; remembrance; reminiscence; recol- 
lection. 

(PL) M. is one of the most important of all our 
faculties. It is obvionsly the great foundation of all 
mental improvement, being that which enables us to 
treasure up for future use the knowledge we acquire, 
and without which no advantage could be derived from 
the most enlarged experience. Memory, perhaps more 
than any other faculty of the mind, is dependent upon 
the physical condition of the body. We may smile as 
we read in the old writers on memory, of plasters aud 
powders and perfumes for strengthening the memory; 
but even at the present day, Sir B. Brodie bas snid that 
it is possible, that, by accurate observation, the proper 
means may be discovered of preserving that tempera- 
ment of the brain which is favorable to memory; all 
indicating u belief in the dependence of memory upon 
physical conditions. The term memory implies two 
things; namely, retention and reproduction — the capa- 
city of retaining knowledge, and the power of recalling 
it to our thoughts when we have occasion to use it, 
These vary greatly in different individuals, some having 
good retention bat a bad recollection; others, a good 
recollection but a bad retention. Though apparently so 
different in character, yet we are inclined to regard 
them as the result of one principle — that of association: 
the man of recollection having his ideas so connected 
that the one ready calls up the other; the man of re- 
tention having them so intermixed and interwoven that 
it is only after a time or by some lucky chance that the 
right idea comes up. Indeed. so far as retention is con- 
cerned, it is held by many philosophers that whatever 
has once been the object of consciousness is ever after 
retained, its being recollected or not depending entirely 
upon the laws of association. In support of this doc- 
trine, we have numerous instances of persons recollect- 
ing, in the delirium of a fever, things which had long 
since been forgotten, or even speaking in a language — 
that of their childhood — which had otherwise long 
pessed from the mind. Not the least singular feature 
of memory is the way in which it is affected by certain 
diseases of the brain, Sometimes the patient loses the 
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In the 7th century it passed under the dominion of the 
Arabs, and gradually fell into decay, Cairo being built 
from its ruins. The Arabian traveller Abd-al-latif visited 
it in the 12th century. The ruins were discovered und 
excavated by M. Mariette, between 1850 and 1854. The 
most celebrated of its sacred buildings were, the temple 
of Ptah, or Hephestos, — the elementary principle of 
fire. — said to have been co-eval with the foundation of 
the city, and improved and beautified by several mon- 
archs the temple of Proteus, said to have been founded 
by the Phoenicians about the æra of the Trojan war; 
the temple of Isis, founded at an early period, and com- 
pleted by Amasis B. C. 564; and the temple of Apis, 
called the cathedral of Egypt, founded by Psammetichns. 
The position of Memphis was such ns to command the 
whole inland trade of Egypt, ascending or descending 
the Nile; it was the chief seat of learning and religion in 
Egypt. It ceased to be the metropolis of Egypt on the 
foundation of Alexandria, B. c 332. It soon after fell 
into such obscnrity and decay, that, till lately. even its 
site, overwhelmed with drifted sand, was disputed. 

Memphis, (mém/fis,) in Alabama, a villuge of Pickens 
co.,on the Tombighee River, a few m. below Columbus. 

Memphis. in /udiana,a post-village of Clarke co., abt. 
15 m N. of Louisville, Kentucky. 

Memphis, in Michigan, a post-village of St. Clair co., 
about 45 m. N. N. E. of Detroit. 

Memphis, in Missouri, a post-village, cap. of Scotland 
co., about 130 m. N. of Jefferson City. 

Memphis, in Tennessee, a city and port of entry of 
Shelby co., on the Mississippi River, abt. 209 m. W. S. W. 
of Nashville. It is beautifully situated on the Fourth 
Chickasaw Bluff. 30 feet above the highest floods; and 
is one of the most important and popnlous cities on the 
river. The city is well built, and contains some very fine 
edifices, The river is navigable for the largest vessels, 
and the admirable facilities afforded to transshipment 
by the long landings at the foot of the bluff render it 
the principal depot for the cotton raised in the neigh- 
boring cos. Pop. (1880) 33,593. On June 6, 1862, a Con- 
federate fleet of 8 vessels, under the command of Com. 
Montgomery, was attacked within sight of the city by 
a Union fleet of 14 vessels (5 gun-boats and 9 rams), un- 
der Colonel Ellet. Four of the Confederate vessels 
were sunk, and three run on shore and abandoned. 
The National loss was comparatively trifling; — one 
rum, the Monarch, wns disubled, and several other ves- 
sels more or less injured, but not a single man, it is 
said, was killed. 


Memphrem’agog, a lake of N. America, extending 


from Orleans co., Vermont, N. into Canada. It is about 
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80 m. in length, and from 1 m. to 4 m. in breadth. It 
receives the surplus waters of several small lakes, and 
discharges its own by the St. Francis River into Lake 
St. Peter, an expansion of the St. Lawrence River, 

Men, n. pl. of Max. [See Max.] Two or more males; 
individuals of the human race; males of a brave spirit; 
persons; people; mankind. 

Menaccanite, n. (Min) A variety of Titaniferons 
iron occurring in grains and sinall angular fogments 
of an iron-black color in Cornwall, iu the bed of a stream 
near Mennccan. 

Menu nee. v.a. Fr. menacer, from Lat. minor, minatus, 
to unata To threaten; to express or show a dis- 
position or determination to inflict punishment or other 
evil upon. — To show or manifest the probability of fu- 
ture evil or danger to. 

—n. [Fr. menace; Lat. minatia.] A threat or threatening; 
the declaration or show of a disposition or determina- 
tien to inflict an evil; the show of a probable evil or 
catastrophe to come. 

Men’‘acer, a. A threatener; one who intimidates or 
menaces. 

Meu'acingly, adr. Ina threatening manner. 

Men undo. a town in the N. part of Celebes, cap. of an 
important and rich Dutch residency. The town is neatly 
built, has a church, a school for the children of Euro- 
peana, and others for those of the natives. Jp. of the 
residency, 240,000 ; of the town, 7,000. 

Menage, (fn arb“, n. [Fr. ménage.) A collection of 
brute animals; a menagerie. — Horsemanship; manege. 

Menagerie, ( men-azh'er-y,) n, [Fr. ménagerie.) A yard 
or place in which wild animals are kept. — A collection 
of such animals. 

Men’ gue, n. (Med.) The same as EMMENAGOGUE, 

Men’‘ahem. (Script.) The 16th king of Israel, pre- 
viously general of the army of Zachariah. He was at 
Tirzah when he heard of his master’s murder; and im- 
mediately marching against Shallum, who had shut 
himself up in Samaria, he captured and slew him, and 
then ascended the throne, lie reigned in Samaria ten 
years, 771-760 B.C., and was a tyrannical and cruel idol- 
ater. He seems to have died u natural death; but his 
son and successur, Pekahiah, reigned only two years, and 
was the lust of that dynasty, (2 Kings xv. 13-22.) 

Menni Strait, (md'nd,) a strait or channel of N. 
Wales, separating the island of Anglesea from the co. 
of Carnarvon. It rune N. k. and S. W. about 14 miles, 
varying in width from 200 yards to 2 miles, (See Fig. 419.) 

Menal len, in Pennsylvania, a post-township of Adams 
ch.; pop. about 1.680. 

—A township of Fayette co.; pop. about 1,412. 

Menam‘, or Meinam’, (“ mother of waters, “) a large 
river of S. Asia, rising in the tuable-land of China, and 
which, after a S. course of 800 m., traversing the centre 
of Siam, enters the Gulf of Siam by 3 mouths. 

Menan’'der, one of the most celebrated of the Greek 
comic poeta, was Lorn at Athens, 342 B. o., and is suid to 
have drowned himself 
on account of the suc- 
cess of his rival Phile- 
mon, thongh some 
accounts attribute his 
death to accident, B. €. 
291, in the harbor of 
the Piræus. He com- 

108 comedies; 
mt there are only a 
few fragments remain- 
ing of them, M. was 
the disciple of Theo- 
rastus, and, like 
im, excelled in the 
delineation of charac- 
ter. He was also the 
friend of Epicurus, 
whise philosophy he 
adopted. He was self- 
indulgent to the de- 
gree of effeminacy, and of immoral habita. The plays 
of Terence are, for the most part, imitated or translated 
from Menander. 

Menard, in Ine, a W. central co.; arra, about 300 
ay. m. Rivers. San on River, Salt Creek, and several 
smaller streams. rface, geverally level; soil, fertile. 
Cup. Petersburg. Pop. 1880, 13,028, 

Menasha, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Winnebago 
co, about 33 m, N of Fond du Lac; pop, abont 2.500. 

Men ’‘cius, the Latinized name of Mena-rar, g. v. 

Mend, r a. [Fr. amender; Lat. emendo.| To repair, as 
a breach; to amend; to supply a part broken ôr defec- 
tive in anything.—To correct; to set right; to alter for 
the better; to restore to a sound state. — To help; to 
advance; to make better; to improve. — To hasten, ac- 
celerate, or quicken; as, to mend one’s pace. 

Deen. To grow; to advance to n better state; to improve. 

Mend'‘able, a, Cupable of being mended. 

Mendacions, (men-da'shus,) a. Lat. mendaz, from 
mentior, to lie Lying: false; deceitful. 

Mendac'ity, (Ad- n. Lat. mendacitas.] Deceit; un- 
truth; habitual filxehood; Lying. 

Men delssohn. Moses, n celebrated Jewish philoso- 
plier, commonly called the “Socrates of the Jews,” was 
B. of an honest but poor family, at Dessau, in 170. He 
was bred to merchandise, but devoted himself to litern- 
ture, in which he acquired a distinguished reputation 
In 1742 he settled at Berlin, where sabsequently he en- 

syed the friendship of Lessing. In 1755, he published 
is Arst piece, entitled %% cin Metaphysiker ; it wus 
written in conjunction with Lessing. His best known 
work ia the n Discourse on the Immortality of 
the Soul. 


Fig. 1701. — MENANDER, 


| Men‘dicant, a. 


MEND 


len; Jerusalem, Ac. At one time he was 
associated with Lessing, Rumler, Abbot, and Nicolai, in 
conducting a periodical work, entitled Bibliothek der 
Schönen Wissenschaften. He was remarkable for the 
philosophical mildness of bis disposition, and fur the 
excellence of his character; and he was esteemed by 
uns of the most opposite opinions. D, 1756, 
en'delssohn - Bartholdy. Fix, a celebrated 
musical composer, born at Berlin, 1809, was the son of « 
rich banker, and the grandson of the above philosopher. 
The precocity of his talent surpassed even that of Mozart. 
Before he was § years of age, the accuracy of his ear, the 
strength of his memory, and, above all, his incredible 
facility in playing music at sight, excited the wonder of 
his teachers — Zelter and Berger. In his ninth year he 
pertormed at a public concert in Berlin, to the adinira- 
tion of his andience. The following year the boy-artist 
accompanied his pareuts to Paris; and when he was 12 
years old, he composed his pianoforte quartette in C mi- 
nor, which is still found to be full of interest and orig- 
inality. His first compositions were published in 1824. 
These were soon followed by many others, among which 
was an opera, culled The Marringe of Gamacho; which, | 
though betraying inexperience, has much character uud 
many beauties. Three years afterwards he made a 
musical tour through Italy, France, and England; and 
gave, in London, his first symphony, and his overture to 
the Midsummer Night's Dream, which produced an elec- 
trical effect. In 15.3, he was nppointed to the director- 
ship of the concerta and theatre of Düsseldorf, where. | 
in 1835, he produced bis great orntorio of Putlus; and 
10 years afterwards he accepted the same office ut Leip- 
sic, where he died, 1847. As a composer, M. travelled | 
over a wide field of art. But his genius, as it reached 
maturity, became more and more profound and lofty;) 
and his two oratorios, Tuulus, and Elijah, will form his 
most enduring monuments, His symphonies are ranked | 
only second to those of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. | 
M. was singularly happy in every character and relation 
of life. Born to affluence and ease, he pursned art with 
an ardor and activity scarcely ever paralleled; and his 
artist-life was an unbroken career of triumph, Asal 
man, he enjoyed the love and esteem of every one who | 
knew him, so that it would scarcely be too much to say, 
that he had not an enemy in the world. 

Mende, (mend,) a town of France, cap. of the dept. of 
Lozère, on the Lot, 48 m. E.N.E. of Rodez. Manuf. 
Woollen cloth called serges de Mende. Pop. 7,000. 

Mend’er, n. One who mends or repairs. 

Men des-Pin“to. Fenpixayp, a celebrated traveller, 
B. in Portugal of a respectable family. He departed for 
the Indies in 1537, and, on the voyage, the ship was 
taken by the Moors, who carried her to Mocha, where 
he was sold fora slave; hut after some adventures he 
arrived at Ormuz, and afterwards pursued his original 
object. In 1558 he returned to his native country, and 
published a very curious relation of bis voyages, which 
was translated into French and English. Congreve, in 
his Love for Love, called M. n linr of the first magni- 
tude,” and from that time his narrative was considered | 
as a romance; but his guod fuith and veracity are now 
generally admitted. 

Mend ham. in New Jersey, a poxt-village und town- 
ship of Morris co., abt. 7 m. W. by S. of Morristown ; 

p. of township, abt. 1,60. 

Men’‘dicancy, n. State of being mendicant; beg- 
gary: a state of begging. 

Sp. mendicants; Lat. mendicans, 
from mendica.) Begging; poor to u state of beggary. 

— Practising beggary ; as, u mendicant friar, 

|—n. A beggar; one who makes it his business to beg alms. 

Men dieants, n. pl, (Eccl. Hist.) A name formerly 

assumed by numerous religious associations in the Ro- 

man Church, which, carrying out the principle of re- 
ligious poverty and s#elf-lumiliation to its fullest ex- 
tent, made it a part of their profession tu denude them- 
selves of all property, whether real or personal, and to 
subsist upon alma. By «a decree of the 2d council of 
Lyon, 1274, the mendicant orders were limited to four 


He also wrote Briefe über die Empfindungen ; | 


— the DOMINICANS, Franciscans, CARMELITES, und AU- 
GUSTINIANS, AUSTIN FRIARS, or AUGUSTINES, 7. v. 

Mendica'tion, n. The state or condition of being a 
mendicant; mendicancy. 

Mendicity, (men-dis':-ly,) m. Sp. mendicidad ; Lat. 
mendicitas. tate of begging; the life of a beggar. 

Men dip Hills, a range in the N of the co. of Somer- 
set, England. Length, 25 m. Height, 1,800 feet. It is 
noted for its lead and calamine mines, called grooves, 
which were in operation before the dawn of history. 

Men‘dipite, n. (in.) A native oxychloride of lead 
fonud in the above mountains, in white crystalline 
masses, sometimes with a yellowish or reddish tinge. 

Men’don, in Ins. a post-village and township of 
Adams co., abt. 110 m. W. by N. of Springfield; pop. of 
township, abt. 3,200. 

Mendon, in Iten. n village and township of Clayton 
co., abt, 100 m. N. NK. of lowa city; pop. of township, 


1 p 
Mendon, in Massachusetts, a post-village and township 


of Worcester co., abt. 35 m. B. W. of 
township, abt. 1,650. 

Mendon, in Michigan, n post-village and township of St. 
Joseph co, abt. 140 m. W. by S. of Detroit ; pop. of town- 
ship, abt, 2,500. 

Mendon, iu New York, a post-village and township of 
Monroe co., abt. 14 m. .S. E. of Rochester; pop. of town- 
ship. abt. 4,600. 

Mendon, in Pennsylronia, a post-village of Westmore- 
land co., abt. 14 m. S W. of Greensburg. 

Mendon, in Utah Territory, a post- village of Cuche co., 
abt. 10 m. S. W. of Logan. 
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Mendon, a Vermont, a post-township of Rutland co.; 

„ abt. 8 0. 

eee (men-do-see'no,) in California, n N. W. co, 
bordering on the Pacific Ocean ; area, abt, A. sq. m. 
Rivers. Kel, Russian, Big, Navarro, and Garcia rivers. 
Surface, mostly mountainous, the Coast Kange Mown- 
tains forming the E. boundary. Soil, not generally fer- 


KurlUN ON THE MeN DOCINO COAST. 
(From Winchell's Sketches af Creation.) 


tile. In the W. part are dense forests of red-wood, simi- 
lur, it is said, to the cedar of Lebanon, some of which 
attain a height of 300 feet with a diameter (at base) of 
20 feet. Cap Ukiah city. Php. 1880, 12,800. 

—A post-village uud port of the above co., on the Pacific 
Ocean, at the mouth of Big River, abt. 130 m. NN. W. 
of San Francisco.—A twp. of Sonoma co. ; pop. abt. 1,500. 

Mendota, in Mins, n post-village and township of 
La Salle co., abt. 15 m. N. of La Salle ; pop. of township, 
abt. 3,000 

Mendota, in Minnesota, a post-village of Dakota co., 
on the Minnesota River, abt. 7 m. above St. Pant. 

Hendels, or Founta Laks, in Wisconsin, See Four 

AKES, 

Mendota, in Wisconsin, a village of Grant co., abt. 18 
m. W. of Lancaster. 

Mendoza, Duo Huntano, (men-do'tha,) a distin- 
guished Spanish statesman, soldier, and historian. born 
at Granada, 1003. He was employed by Charles V. in 
Italy, both as a diplomatist and general, with equal 
success, He at last fell under the displeasnre of 
Philip II. of Spain, and in 1567 was banished, He spent 
his last years in literary labors, and wrote his great 
work, the Guerra de Granada contra los Moriscos, the 
noble trath and fearless impartiality of which prevented 
its publicntion for muny years. M. was author of many 
poems, some of which were published in 1610, the year 
in which his History first appeared D. 1575. 

Mendoza, in the Argentine republic, a river which 
rises on the E. slope of the Andes, near the volcano of 
Aconcagua, and flowing N. for abt. 200 m., enters Lake 
Guanacache in abt. Lat. 32° $’, 

AS W. province adjoining Chill, and lying between Lat. 
32° and 34° 30'S, and Lon. 68° and 6RO W.: area, 64,000 
sq.m. Rivers, Mendoza, Bevedero, Salado, and numer- 
ous less important streams, besides several considerable 
lakes. Pip. 58,000, 

A city, cap of the nbove prov., on a slope of the Para- 
mille range, 2,401 fert above the sea-level, and nbont 55 
m. ES K. of Aconcagua volcano: Lat. 32° 63’ S., Lon, 
6° 6 W. It is compactly built, contains several fine 
edifices, and commands considerable trade, Ayp. 14,000, 

Me'ne, he isnumbered; Tr’ kit, he iaweighed: UpHan’stx, 
and they are divided = (Serp/.) ‘The Chaidee words su- 
pernaturally truced on the wall wt Belshavzar's impious 
feast, and significant of his impending doom. (Dun. v.) 
The astrologers could not rend them, perhaps beranse 
they were written in antiane Hebrew characters; still 
less could they explain, even if they had dared to do ft. 
Daniel, however, received skill to understand, and conr- 
age to declare their awful meaning; und the same night 
witnessed their fulfilment. ` 

Meneghi'nite.n. [After the Italian professor Mene- 
ghini.| Min.) A double sulphide of lead and antimony, 
discovered in the silver-lead mines of Bothino, Tuscany. 

Menchould. (St.,) (men‘hoold.) n town of France 
dept. Marne, on the Aisne, 25 m. N. H. of Chions. 
Manuf. Ginss. Pop, 4.500. 

Menelaus, (men-r-lat‘us,) one of the Greek heroes, a 
king of Sparta, brother of Agamemnon, and the unfor- 
tunate husband of the lovely hut Mmithless Helen, whose 
flight with Paris, the youthful envoy from Priam, led 
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to the Trojan war. In the tenth year of the Trojan 
war, Helen, by perfidiously introducing Menelaus iuto 
the chamber of Deiphobus, obtained his forgiveness, 
and she returned with him to Sparta, after a voyage of 
eight years. He died some time after his return. 

Menenius Agrip’pa. See AGRIPPA. 

Me'nes. [Egyptian, the conductor.) The first king of 
the first Egyptian dynasty, who built Memphis, made 
foreign conquests, introduced luxury, and was devoured 
by a hippopotamus. His name marks a great chrono- 
logical epoch, being placed by chronologists 3643, 3892 
B: C., or even 5702 B. C. Stricter chronolugists make his 
accession 2717 B. o. 

Men’gite, n. (in.) An iron-black colored mineral, 
occurring in short prisms in granite veins in the IImen 
Mountains, imbedded in albite. Comp. Zirconia, oxide 
of iron, and titanic acid. — Dana, 

Mengre'tians, n. pl. (Eccl. Hist.) A sect of the 
Greek Church. 

Mengs, Anion RAPHAEL, a distinguished painter, who 
has been called the Raphael of Germany, k. at Aussig. 
Bohemia, 1728. He studied under his futher, who was 

winter to Augustus III., king of Poland, after which 
be went to Rome, where he was patronized by Charles 
III., king of Spain, for whom he executed a number of 
pictures. The most celebrated of these is the Apotheosis 
of Trajan, in the royal palace of Madrid. M. wrote sev- 
eral works on his art, which were translated into Eng- 
lish, and b. at Rome, 1779. 

Meng-Tse, (i.e. the teacher Meng.) a Chinese philos- 
opher, B. in the beginning of the 4th cent. B c., in the 
present prov. of Shan-tung. M. is the greatest of the 
early Confucians. His conversations with rulers and 
state functionaries, with his disciples and acquaintances, 
form the Hi-tsi, the fourth of the four Books, the best 
translation of which is the Latin version of Stanislas 
Julien, 12 vols., Paris, 1824. The name of M. has been 
Latinized by the Jesuits into Mencius. See Kuxd-ru-xsk. 

Menha‘den, MANHADEN, HARDHEAD, MOSSBUNKER, n. 
(Zobl.) A N. American fish of the Herring family, gen. 
Alausa, differing from the common herring in having a 
deep notch iu the centre of the upper jaw. 

Me'nial, a. [O. Fr. meynal, a menial, or mesnie, family, 
household.) Belonging to a retinue or train of servants ; 
pertaining to the service of a household. — Low, with 
regard to office or employment. 

n. One ofa train of servants; n domestic servant. 

nm'ilite, n. (Min.) A brown and opaque variety of 
al, tound in irregular nodules, which have sometimes 
a slaty structure in tertiary strata near Paris. 

Menin, (-m'a,) a fortified town of Belgium, prov. of 
W. Flanders, on the Lys, 614 m. S. W. of Courtrui. 
Manuf. ‘Vable-linen, lace, and silk fabrics, soap, linseed 
and other oils. Pp. 9.500. 

Menin’geal, a. Relating to the meninges, or merely 
to the dura mater. — Dunglison. 

Meninges, (ne-nin ier.) n. pl. [Gr. meninges, from 
meninz.| (Anat.) The three membranes which envelop 
the brain — the dura mater, arachnoid, and pia muter. 

Dunglison, 

Meningi'tis, n. (Med.) Acute inflammation of the 
membranes of the brain and spinal marrow, particularly 
those of the dura and pia mater. Some physicians pro- 
fess to be able to decide which of the three membranes 
of the brain is the seat of the inflammation, and have 
given the name urachnitis to inflammation of the arach- 
noid membrane; but the symptoms ure almost precisely 
similar, whether the whole three or only one membrane 
is affected; and on a broad principle they are the same 
as those of inflammation of the brain. — See Brain. 

Menis’coid, a. [Gr. meniskos, a crescent, and sidas, 
form.] Concavo-convex ; crescent-shaped, as a meniscus, 

Menis’cus, n.; pl. Menis’cuses. (t.) A lens con- 
vex on one side and concave on the other. 

Menisperma’ce, n. pi. (Gr. mene, the moon, and 
sperma, seed.) (Hut.) The Moon-seed family, an order 
of plants, alliance Men/spermales. — Diao. Amphitropal 
seeds, und a large embryo in a moderate quantity of 
solid albumen. — They are trailing or climbing shrubs, 
with alternate, simple, and exstipulate leaves, and usu- 
ally dicecious flowers. The sepals, petals, stamens, and 
carpels have a ternary arrangement. The carpels are 
distinct, and supported on a gynophore. The fruits are 
drupaceous, curved around a central placental process, 
and |-celled; seed solitary, curved; embryo curved. The 
plants of this order are chiefly found in the forests of 
the tropical regions of America and Asia. None occur 
in Europe. They are remarkable for their narcotic and 
bitter principle. The order includes 44 genera and 302 
species. — See CoccuLus, and CoccuLus INDICUS. 

Menisper' males, u. I. (Bot.) Analliance of plants, 
sub-class Divlinous exogens.— Diag. Monodichlamyde- 
ous flowers, superior disunited carpels, and embryo sur- 
rounded by abundant albumen, — The alliance is divided 
into six orders, viz., MoNIMIACEA, ATHEROSPERMACEA, 
MYRISTICACES, LARDIZABALACE®, SCHIZANDRACEX, and 
MENISPERMACEA, (q. v.) 

Menisper mie Acid,n. (Chem.) An acid obtained 
from the berries of the Cocculus Indicus when it exists 
in combination with picrotoxzin, 

Menisper’mine, n. [Fr.; Lat. menispermum.] (Chem.) 
See CoccuLus Ivpicus, 

Men'iver. n. (Zl) Same as MINEVER, 7. v. 

Men'nd. in Pennsylvania, a post-township of Mifflin 
co.; pop. abt. 1,400. 

Men’nonites, n. pl. (Eccl. Hist.) A sect of Ana- 
baptists founded by Menno, surnamed Simonis, in 1536, 
Born at Witmarsum, in Friesland, in 1505, and com- 
mencing life as a Roman Catholic, he became a convert 
to the Anabaptists in 1536, and was allowed to settle in 
the United Provinces by William L, Prince of Orange, 
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toward the close of the lath century. Menno died in} 


Holstein, Jan. 13, 1 In 16.0 and 1649, conferences 
of the Anabuptists muy, Flanders, and Friesland 
were held at Amsterdam, when the rigorous laws of 
their founder were mitigated. Persecuted in Europe 
since their foundation till the beginuing of the present 
century, they were obliged to fly from one country to 
another: aud many of them, on the invitation of William 
Penn, transported themselves and families to Pennsyl- 
vunia as carly as 1683. Those who came in that year, 
aud in 1698, settled in Germantown, where they erected 
a school and meeting-house in 1708. In 1709, other 
families from the Palatinate emigrated to America, and 
settled in Pequen Valley, Lancaster co. Their religious | 
views were at an early date, and since, misrepresented, 
and no small degree of prejudice was excited against 
them. Toallay such prejudices, they had the Christian 
Confession of Faith, &c.,containing the chief doctrines 
held by them, translated into English, and printed in 
Philadelphia, in 1727. In 1511, a number of M. sepa- 
Fated from the main body, which they believed to 
have fallen off from the original faith, and founded the 
Reformed Mennonite Society. There is also another 
body of rigid M., called the Omish or Amish Church, 
after their founder Jacob Amen, who was a Mennonite 
preacher in Switzerland in the 17th century; or Hooker | 
M., because they wore hooks on their clothes instead of 
buttons. The doctrines and usages of the M are gever- 
ally alike with those of the other Baptist Churches; the 
chief difference consisting in their being formally averse 
to oaths, to war, and to capital punishment, and in their 
mode of administering baptism — not by immersion, 
but by sprinkling. They observe the ordinance of feet- 
washing, and jorbid their members to be married to any 
except believers. In America, where they are more 
numerous than in any other country, they number 
about 150,000. 

Menobran'chus, u. (Z %.) A genns of fishes, fam- 
ily Strenide, having the bead and mouth large, two 
spiracles on each side of the neck, and these covered 
with three branchial tufts; tail compressed; feet four, 
and four-toed. To this genus belongs the Mud-puppy 


of lakes Erie and Champlain, 12 inches long, and con- 
sidered by fishermen us poisonous. 

Menolo’gium, Menollogy. n. [Fr.ménologe, from 
Gr. mèn, mouth, and logos.) A register of months. 

(Gr. Church.) A calendar of the diurnal lives of the 
saints, 

Menomonee, or Menom'INEE, in Illinois, a village and 
township of Jo Daviess co, abt. 9 m. W. N. W. of Galena; 
pop. of township abt. 1,500, 

Menomonee, in Michigan, an extreme S. co. of the 
Upper peninsula, adjoining Wisconsin on the S. W, and 
washed by Green Bay on the S. E.; area, ubt. 2,000 sq. 
m. Surface, generally level; soil, moderately fertile. 
Cup. Menomonee. 

—A post-villuge, cap. of the above co., on Green Bay, abt. 
52 m. N. N. E. of Green Bay city, Wisconsin. 

Menomonee, in Wisconsin, a small river rising in 
Washington co., and flowing into the Milwaukee River 
at Milwaukee. — Another river, in the N.W. part of the 
State. See Rep Cepar River. 

—A post-village and township, cap. of Dunn co., abt. 85 m. 
NN. W. of La Crosse; pop. of township abt. 1,500, 

—A village and township of Waukesha co., abt. 15 m. N. 
W. of Milwaukee; pop. of township abt. 3,000, 

Menopo’me, n. (Z0%l.) See SUPPLEMENT. 

Menorrhagia, (-rā'ji-a,), n. (Med.) An excessive 
monthly flux; an immoderate flow of the menses. 

Menos'tasis, Menosta‘tion, n. [Gr. men's, 
menses, and istandi, to stand.] (Med.) Suppression of 
the menses. 

Menouf, (me-noof’,) a town of Lower Egypt, 30 m. N. 
W. of Cairo. Manuf. Mats, and there are indigo works, 

Men’ow, n. (Zohl.) Same as MINNOW, g. v. 

. n. (Lat.) A table. 

mensa et thoro. (Lat., from table and bed.] (Lato. ) 
A partial divorce which does not dissolve the marriage, 
and does not change the relation of the parties as to pro- 
perty; its only effect being in the facility granted to the 
purties to live apart until they mutually come together 
again, in which case no new marriage is required — 
the reconciliation, by itself, annulling the sentence of 
separation. In England this partial divorce is only 
granted lor adultery or cruelty. In this country it is 
generally granted also for wilful desertion, aud, in some 
States, for other causes. 

Men’sal, a. | Lat. mensalis.) Pertaining to, or occur- 
ring at, the table. 

Conversation either mental or mensal.’ — Richardson. 
From Lat. mensis, month.] Monthly; happening once 
in the month, 

Mense’ful, a. An English provincialism for hospitable ; 
urbane; disposed to civility. 

Mense'less, a. Destitute of hospitality or good man- 
ners. (Prov. Eng.) 

Men'ses. n. pl. . (ed.) The Catamenia, a natural 
healthy secretion of the uterus,to which that organ is sub- 
ject, usually from the age of puberty to the Hth or 48th 
year of age; though there are many cases in which, from 
precocity, certain habits of body, and other causes, it be- 
gins much earlier, and continues even as late as 50 years 
of age; in others, again, it commences early and ceases ut 
an equal premature period, The age at which the cata- 
menia begins and terminates varies also considerably 
according to the climate in which women are born and 
live, the period of puberty occurring much earlier in 
warm countries than with women of northern latitudes. 
The distinctive feature of this sanguineous secretion is 
that it does not contain fibrin, and consequently never 
coagulates. The purpose it serves im the system is to 
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keep the womb in a state of active health during the 
Most vigorons years of life, Until this periodic discharge 
has been established, the womb ix passive, and becomes 
so again when the secretion has finally ceased, the 
female from that period being suid to be past berrin 
So necessary is the menstrual secretion to the healt 
of the temale, constitutionally and locally, that if from 
any cause its first appearance should be prevented, or if, 
after being once established, it should be suppressed or 
retained, the system immediately suffers, and often ve: 
seriously, till the natural drain is again established. 
See Harvard University prize essay, Krat for Women in 
Menstruation, by Dr. Mary P. Jacoby, N. Y., 1876. 

Men'strual. a. [Fr. menstruel ; Lat. menstrualis, from 
menxis, a month.] Mouthly; happening once a mouth; 
lasting a month, as, the menstrual orbit of the moon. 
— Pertaining to a menstruum. 

(Astron.) Forming a complete monthly cycle of 
changes; having reference to the moon's position with 
regard o the carth and sun; us, the menstrual argument 
of latitude. 

Men’struant, a. Subject to monthly flowing. 

Men'strunte. v.n. To discharge the menses. 

Menstruation The dischurge or flowing of the 
menses; catamenia; state or period of menstruating. 

Men’struons, a. [lat. menstruus; Fr. menstreuz.) 
Having the catumenin, or monthly menstrual discharge. 
— Catamenial; having reference to women's courses. 

Men'struum, n.; Eng. pl. Menstruums; Lat. pl. MEN- 
BTRUA. (From. Lat. mensis, month; the old chemists 
supposing that the moon had great influence in the 
preparation of dissolvents.) (Cm.) A solvent; any 
fluid or subtilized substance which dissolves a solid body. 

“ AU liquors are called menstruums which are used as dissolvents.” 

Quincey. 

Mensurability, n. Capability of being measured. 

Men’‘surable, a. Sp., from Lat. mensura. See Mea- 
BURE.) That may be measured; measurable. 

Men’sural, a. [Lat. mensuralis.) Relating or per- 
taining to measure. 

Mensura'tion, n. [Fr., from Lat. mensura, measure.] 
(Geom.) That art or science which treats on the meas- 
urement of the surfaces, areas, and solidity of different 
figures or bodies. As mensuration, properly considered, 
embraces geometry and trigonometry, on which sub- 
ject separate articles will be found given, the present 
article will be only devoted to the consideration of a few 
simple formulas which relate more particularly to arith- 
metical mensuration, if the science can be so designated. 
Any quantity is always measured by some other quan- 
tity of the same kind, of a known magnitude, called the 
measuring unit. Thus, for example, a line is measnred 
by a straight line of a known length, as 1 inch, 1 fout, 
1 yard, and so on. In like manner a plane surface is 
measured by a square, of which the side is 1 inch, 1 link, 
1 foot, &c.; and the number of such squares that any 
plane surface is found to contain is caljed the area, or 
content, of the surface in question. The area of a paral- 
lelogram, or rectungle (see GEOMETRY), is found by mul- 
tiplying the height by the length. Thus, if we want to 
find the area of a piece of wood 10 inches long and 5 
wide, we multiply 6 by 10, and the content will be 50 
square inches. In the mensuration of land, the unit of 
measure is generally the link, in order to render the re- 
sult less jutricate, by means of the imperial chain. 
Thus, if the content of a piece of ground 575 links long, 
by 425 links broad, is desired to be known, 575 is multi- 
plied by 425, and the result is 244,375 links. But 100,000 
square links are equivalent to an acre; and, conse- 
quently. dividing by that number, we find that the field 
contains 244375 acres, the decimal of which, on being 
reduced, will be found to contain 1 rood, 31 perches; 
therefore the field contains 2 acres, 1 rood, 31 perches. 
The area of a triangle is found by multiplying the base 
by half the perpendicular height, and the product will 
be the area. The reason of this may be very clearly thus 
deduced: The area of every parallelogram has been 
shown to be equal to its length multiplied by its breadth 

eight; and it is well known that every parallelo- 

is double a triangle of the same height or the 

rame base; consequently, the area of a triangle is equal 
to half the product of its base and height. To find the 
area of any quadrilateral or four-sided figure, it is only 
necessary to divide it into two triangles, and by proceed- 
ing according to the rule last given, the result will be 
obtained. The aren of a regular polygon is fonnd by 
multiplying half the perimeter by the perpendicular, 
drawn from the centre to one of the sides, and the pro- 
duct will be the aren of the polygon. The following 
table, which is usually given in works on this subject, 
will be found extremely useful, as it will save the com- 
plex calculation which would otherwise be required. In 
order to use it, multiply the square of a side of any reg- 
ular pelygon by the corresponding area in the table, and 
the product will be the area of the polygon in question. 


No. | One-half| Area when 


of | angle of 


Sides] Polygon. 
Equilateral 


Triangle }. s 
Square ̃ 4 
Pentagon 
Hexagon . 
Heptagon ....... 
Octagon 
Nonagon 
Decegon 
Undecagon. 
Dodecagon n... 


Name of Polygon. 


02886751346 
v5 

06881900602 
08660-54038 
10382606984 
1-207 1067812 
13737387097 
15388417688 
17028436194 
18660254038 


25980762 
36330124 
48284271 
61818242 
76942088 
9 3656399 
11˙1961524 
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For example: what is the area of a pentagon whose 
side is 20 feet? We find from the table that the area 
of a pentagon whose side is 1 foot equals 1°7204774; 
therefore, by multiplying this number by 20°, or 400, we 
find the area will be 688,10 feet,— the answer of the 
question. Withregard to the circle, it has been shown, 
in art. GEOMETRY, that the circumference is nearly equal 
to the diameter multiplied by 3°14159, &c.; and this 
must be remembered when we want to find the area or 
surface of a circle; the rule for obtaining which is as fol- 
lows:—1. Multiply half the circumference by the radius, 
and the product will be the area. 2. Multiply the square 
of the diameter by 7854, and the result will also be the 
area. 3. Muitiply the square of the circumference by 
795775, and the product will likewise be the area. By 
any of these rules the result arrived at will be true, aud 
the urea of the circle be obtained. The solid content 
of a rectangular figure is obtained by multiplying 
together its length, height, and breadth. Thus the 
solid content of a cube 3 feet lung, 4 high, and 2 bread, 
will be 3X 4X 4=24 solid feet. The solidity of a pyramid 
or cone is found by the multiplication of the area of the 


base into the perpendicular height, and taking one-third 
of the product. The urea or surface of a sphere, or solid 
circle, is obtained by multiplying its circumference by 
its diameter; thus, the surface of a sphere whose 
diameter is 36 inches will be 36431415926 407 1:504 sq. 
inches, The total content of a globe or sphere is found 
by multiplying,—1, the cube of the diameter by 
05236; or. 2, by multiplying the surface or area by one- 
sixth of the diameter. Thus, the solidity of a sphere 
whose diameter is 36 inches, and whose area in that case 
bus been just shown to be 4071-304 square inches, would 
be 407 1 0 K 4071504 x 6=21429-024 solid inches; 
or, by the first rule given, will be 36523592, c. = the 
game. as before, 24429024 solid inches. The method of 
measuring land, briefly touched upon at the commence- 
ment of this article, will be found fully given under the 
head of Survertna. In artiticers’ work there are many 
Varieties of measurement used, although the usual cal- 
culations on the same are brought out by duodecimal 
multiplication. In order to find the solid content or 
squared timber, the mean breadth is 1 by the 
mean thickness, and the product by the length; the 
result being the solid content. In round or unsquared 
timber, the content is obtained by maltiplying the 
square of a quarter of the mean circumference, or of 
the mean quarter girth by the length. When a tree 
tapers regularly, according to writers on the subject, 
the girth may be taken At the middle for the mean 
girth, or it may be taken at both ends, and half the sum 
will be the mean girth. When u tree tapers irregularly, 
however, that is to say, when it is thick in some places 
and small in others, the girth may be taken at the ends 
and at equal intervals; in such cases, then, half the sum 
of the extreme girth, added to the intermediate girths, 


and then divided by the number of intervala between 
them, will be the meun girth required. When hard-wood 
trees are sold by the cubic foot while growing, along 
with the body of the tree, only such of its branches as 
are 40g inches or more in quarter girth are measured: 
if the purchaser has to pay for the cutting down of the 
trees, then he is generally allowed the wood from the 
branches below that size to meet his expenses. With 
reference to masonry, brick- work is measured by the 
square rod in England, containing 272 square feet. 
When the thickness of a wall contains the length of one 
brick and the breadth of another, that is to say, when 
it is about 14 inches, it is reckoned of standard thick- 
ness, and it is paid for by the rod in square measure 
Painters’ work is paid for by the square yard; but in 
mouldings and panellings of lines and shades, by the 
lineal foot. The measurement of casks, or of substances 
liable to excise duties, is termed guuging. The content 
of a cask is usually calculated by the measurement of 
its length, and the diameter of its middle and end. The 
rule which is generally applied is as follows :— Multiply 
the length of the cask by the sum of the squares of the 
bung and head diameters, and twice the middle diameter, 
and the whole product of these numbers by 000472. 
For instance, suppose the gauge of a cask whose bung 
and head diameters are respectively 32 and 24, the 
middle diameter being 30°2, and the length of the cask 
being 40. is required. Then proceeding according to the 
above formula, 40 X (2X (24)? X (239-2) ] 000472 
=901 gallons, the answer sought. It would impos- 
sible, within the narrow limits of the present article, to 
dilate at length upon the subject of mensuration, or 
even to furnish the reader with a comprehensive précis 
of the matter embraced under this designation. 

Mental, a. Fr., from Lat. mens, mentis ; Sansk. mati, 
the mind.) Relating or pertaining to the mind; exist- 
ing in the mind; performed in the mind; intellectual; 
ideal; as, the mental faculties, mental operations, mental 
arithmetic, &c. 

Mental. a. [From Lat. mentum, the chin.] Belonging 
or having reference to the chin; as, the mental region. 

Mentally, adv. Intellectually; in the mind; in idea; 
in thought or meditation. i 

Mentehikoff. Menzikoff, or Menschikoff, 
(men'shi-kaf,) the nameof a Russian family of which the 
following were the most distinguished members: 

A., ALEXANDER DANILOVITCH, Prince, B. in Moscow, 1672, 
was the son of poor parents, and after being brought up 
without education, was apprenticed to a pastry-cook. 
Having the good fortune to attract the notice of Lefort, 
the favorite of Peter the Great. M. entered the Czar’s 
service, and gained his favor by discovering a conspiracy 
brewing among his guards. Having been placed in the 
army, M. served in the campaign of Azoff, accompanied 
Peter in his travels to Hollund and Englund, and after 
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Lefort’s death, became his master's prime favorite and| Mentor, the fabulous friend of Ulysses, who confided 


confidential adviser. The Czar, besides creating him 
prince and field-marshal, appointed him regent of the 
empire during the various absences of the former. In 
1706, M. gained the victory of Kalish over the Swedes, 
and in 1709 greatly contributed to the decisive battle 
of Pultowa, (J. v.) He, however, through his excessive 
arrogance and cupidity, fell iuto disgrace, and was sen- 
tenced to death, only preserving his life by the payment 
of a heavy fine. After the accession of Catharine I, M. 
regained his influence at court, and, till her death, acted 
as the virtual ruler of the empire. Nevertheless, after 
the commencement of the reign of Peter II., he was 
overthrown and banished to Siberia, D. 1729. 

Al., ALEXANDER SERGEVITCH, PRINCE, great-grandson of the 
foregoing, was B. in 1789. Entering the imperial service 
in 1805 fo became attached to the Russian embassy at 
Vicnna, and, subsequently, in the campaigns of 1512-15, 
served as aide-de-camp to the Emperor Alexander 1, 
attaining, at the close of the war, general’s rank. Under 
Nicholas he acted as ambassador-extraordinary in Persia. 
Negotiations for the legalization of a claim to a portion 
of the Shah’s dominions which the Czar bad usurped, 
were abruptly broken off. and M.'s arrest attempted. 
Escaping, M. then commenced hostilities, took Anapa 
in 1828, und undertook the siege of Varna, where he was 
severely wounded, which prevented him from further 
participation in .active service. After this, he was ap- 


pointed governor-general of Finland, admiral of the 

Russian navy, and minister of marine, in which capacity 

he successfully devoted himself to the creation of a 

navy for the Baltic. In 1853, being appointed ambas- 

sudor to Turkey, his arrogant demands of that power 

brought about the Crimean war, during which, while 

in command of the land and sea forces, he was utterly 

defeated at the battle of the Alma (Sept., 1854), by the 

Franch and English allied army, and again at Inker- 

mann, in the Nov. following. He distinguished himself. 

however, by his able defence of Sebastopol, (q. v.) Upon 

the death of Nicholas, und the succession of Alexander 

II., M. was relieved of all his commands; he being the 

recognized head of the so-called Muscorife, or old Rus- 

sian party, which advocated a line of policy inimical to 

the liberal measures intended by the Czar. D. 1869. 
Mentha, n. | Mintha, the daughter of Cocytus. is fa- 

bled to have beeu chauged juto one of these plants.] 

(B..) Mint, a 

genus of plants, 

order Lami- 

ace. They are 

mostly peren- 

nial plants, 

growing in wet 

soils. Several 

species are used 

in medicine, and 

as sweet herbs 

for flavoring, 

&c. Three are 

officinal, as M. 

viridis, Spear- 

mint; M. Piper- 

ita, Pepper- 

mint; and . 

pulegium, Pen- 

nyroyal,—all of 

which possess 

stimulant and 

carminative 

properties. M. 

Canadensis, 

Horse-mint ; M. 

aquutica, Book- 

mint; and . 

arvensis, Corn- 

mint, or Field- 


mint, are also p, 
familiar species, Fig. 1763. — THE PEPPERMINT, 


the latter plant (Mentha. Piperita:) 
smelling like decayed cheese, 

Men'thene. n. (Chrm.) A liquid hydrocarbon obtained 
by distilling the crystallizable portion of peppermint 
oil, or peppermint camphor, with anhydrous phosphoric 
acid. Its formula is CyoHj,. 

Menticult’ural, a. Belonging or relating to mental 
culture; aiding the resources of the mind. 

Mention, (men’shon,) n. [Fr ; Lat. mentio, from mem- 
ini, to remember, to be mindful of.) A calling to mind; 
a putting in mind; a hint; a suggestion; a brief notice 
or remark expressed in words or writing; — employed 
particularly in the expression to make mention of. 


Make mention of me unto Pharaoh.“ — Gen. x. 7, 14. 


—v. a. [Fr. mentimner.] To call to the mind of; to speak; 
to name; to utter, as a brief remark; to state, as a 
particular fact, or to express it in writing. 

Men’tionable, a. That can or may be mentioned. 


Mento’n, a town of France, dept. Alpes-Maritimes, on 
the Gulf of Genoa, 12 m. N.E. of Nice, in a nook sur- 
rounded on three sides by mountains. The town pre- 
senting in its architectural aspect, nothing remarkable, 
has long been made famous among tourists for the 
picturesque beauty of its location, embowered, as it is, 
among lemon and orange groves, Its celebrity has been 
further increased, of late years, from its climate hav- 
ing been found to be highly efficacious to pulmonary 
invalids ; it has, accordingly, become quite a haunt for 
valetudinarians. Near it nre celebrated bone caves, in 
one of which was discovered, in 1870, a fossil human 
skeleton, supposed to belong to the palæolitbic age. 


Pop. 10,000. 
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to him the education of his son, while hie was absent ag 
the siege of Troy. He was celebrated for his wisdom, 
and, according to the Greek tradition, Minerva took his 
shape, in order to bring up the son of Ulysses. This 
last view has been adopted by Fénélon in his Tclémaque. 

Men’tor,n. [See above.] À wise and true counsellor, 
monitor, or adviser. 

Men’tor, in Jowa, a post-village of Bremer co., about 20 
m, N.E. of Waverly. 

Men’tor, in Ohio, a post-township of Luke co.; pop. 
about 2,400, 

Mentor, in Wisconsin, a village of Sheboygan co. 

Mento’rial, a. Containing advice or couusel ; convey- 
ing admonition. 

Men'tum, n. [Lat.] (Anat.) The chin. 

(Zoél.) The anterior part of the gula of insects, im- 
mediately adjoining the labium. 

Mentz, a city of Germany. See MAYENCE. 

Mentz, iu New York, a township of Cayuga co.; pop. 
abont 2,232. 

Mentze‘lia,n. [In honor of C. Mentzel, a German phy- 
siciun.] (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Loasacee. They 
are branching herbs with alternate leaves. M. Lindleyt, 
the Goldeu Bartonia, is a handsome annual, native of 
California, distinguished by its large golden-yellow 
flowers, with innumerable thread-like, yellow stamens, 

Menu’. (Hindoo Myth.) A deity, the supposed son of 
Brahma, and the first created man; he is also regarded 
as a legislator, and the author of a code of laws and mo- 
rality written in verse in the Sanskrit language. The 
Hindoos ascribe the laws of Menu to the remotest age; 
and many of the most learned Europeans are of opir ion 
that of all known works there is none which caries 
with it more convincing proofs of high antiquity and 
perfect integrity. The Institutes ot Menu embrace all 
that relates to human life: the history of the creation 
of the world and man; the nature of God and spirits; 
and a complete system of morals, government, and re- 
ligion, The most striking features by which they are 
distinguished are the rigor and purity of their morals. 
Many of their maxims have all the sublimity of the pre- 
cepts of Christianity ; to which, in fact, they bear a close 
resemblance, not only in the style of thought, but of 
expression. 

Men'u, n. [Fr.] The carte, or bill of fare, for a dinner or 
banquet. 

Menuri'dre, n. pl. (Zotl.) See LYRE-BIRD. 

Menyanthes, (mn-e-an'thez,) n. [Gr. men, a month; 
anthés, a flower, in allusion to the duration of tae 
flowers.) (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Gentianacer. 
M. trifoliata is known commonly by the names Buck- 
bean, Bog-be»n, or Marsh-trefoil. The leaves and rhizome 
are tonic and astringent, and, in large doses, cathartic 
and emetic. In some parts of Germany it is employed 
as a substitute for hops in beer. 

Menzaleh, (men-za'le,) nn extensive lagoon of Lower 
Egypt, extending along the coast to the E. of the Daimi- 
etta branch of the Nile, It is 60 m.in length, and 26 
in breadth, and is separated from the Mediterranean bya 
narrow strip of land, through which, however, there are 
3 openings: An extensive and thriving fishery is car- 
ried on 


Menzie‘sa,n. [After Menzies, companion of Vancon- 
ver]! (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Ericacee. They 
are low, heath-like, shrubby plants, with evergreen 
leaves. M. tazifolia, the Mountain-heath is a small 
shrub found on the summit of the White Mountains, 
resembling a heath in drooping, purple flowers, and 


some of the fir-tribe in its leaves. 

Mephitic, Mcphitical, (me-fit/tk,) a. [Fr. mé- 
phitique, from Lat. mephitis.) Poisonous; pestilential; 
malarious ; foul; possessing odors or properties inju- 
rions to life; as. mep/itic exhulations. 

Mephi't is. (Myth.) A Latin goddess or sibyl who 
was invoked by the Romans as their protectress against 
noxious vapors. 

—n. (Zoöl.) The Skunks, a genus of carnivora. See 
SKUNK. 

Mephi'tis, Meph'itism. n. Foul, noisome, or of- 
fensive exhalations from putrefying substances, gar- 
bage, filth, &c ; malaria. 

Mep’pel, a town of the Netherlands, prov. of Drenthe, 
on the Havelter, 25 m. S. W. of Assen. Manuf. Linens, 
suil-cloth, and coarse woollen fabrics It hasalsoa great 
trade in cattle, and farm produce. Pop. 7.000. 

Mequnn'igo. or Mcuxwan’aqo, in Wisconsin. a village 
and township of Waukesha co., abt. 25 m. W. of Mil- 
waukee ; pop. of township abt. 1,373. 

Megqnines, (mat'he-naith), n city of Morocco, 70 m. E. 
of Sallee, and 235 m. N.N E. of Morocco, in Lat. 33° 56 
N., Lon. 5° 59’ W. It is situated in a beantiful and well- 
watered valley, and is surrounded by walls. The prin- 
cipal public building is the imperial palace, a very ex- 
tensive quadrangular edifice. Pop, estimated at 100,000, 

Mequon, (meh-kwon’,) in Wisemsin, a village and 
township of Ozaukee co., abt. 13 m. N. of Milwaukee; 
pop. of township abt. 3,368. 

Mer. (muir,) a town of France, dept. of Loire-et-Cher, 11 
m. N.E. of Blois; pop. 4,300. 

Mer and Ser, two contiguous summits of the Hima- 
layas, in the N. of the Punjab, between the Indus and the 
Sutlej rivers; Lat. 34° N., Lon. 76° 10 E. Mer is gener- 
ally white with snow, and the other uniformly black 
and bare. 

Mercantile, a. [Fr.; It. mercantile, mercatantile, 
from Lat. mercutor, mercatus, to trade, to traffic. See 
MARKET.) Pertaining or relating to merchandise, com- 
merce, or trade; carrying on commerce; trading: com- 
mercial ; as, mercantile interests. 


Mereap'tan, n. (Chem.) A name given to a charac- 
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terisiic series of compounds derived from the alcohols 

by the substitution of sulphur for oxygen, of which 

ethylic mercaptan may be taken as the type. 

Ethylic alcohol. Ethylic mercaptan. 

(411110. C. 1158.18. 

Ethylic mercaptan is a colorless, transparent, mobile 

fluid, with an intensely alliaceous smeli, boiling at 96°, 

and freezing at —8°, It is very inflammable, burning 

with a blue flame; it is spuriugly soluble in water, but 

readily so in ether and alcohol. It forms compounds with 

the metals, corresponding closely to the hydrosulphates. 

Mercap'tine, n. (Ciem.) A compound formed of 
mercaptan and a metallic oxide. 

Meren'tor, Gerarp, a mathematician and geographer, 
B. in Flanders, 1512, distinguished especially for the 
method of laying down charts and maps which goes by 
his name. This plan, useful in navigation, presents the 
surface of the earth projected on a plane, so that all the 
meridians and parallels are straight lines. D. 1594.—See 
Mar. 

Merced, or Mercede, (mer-sad’,) in California, a 
central co.; area, abt. 1750 6. m. Rivers. San Joaquin, 
Merced, and Mariposa rivers, besides many smaller 
streams. Surface, mostly mountainous, the Coast Range 
forming the S. W. border; soil, along the rivers fertile. 
Cap. Snelling. Pop. abt. 1,141. 

Merced’ Falls, in Culifornia, a post-village of Mer- 
ced co., abt. 6 m. E. of Snelling. 

Merced River, in Cuifornia, rises on the S. W. slope 
of tne Sierra Nevada, in Tuolumne co., and flowing 
8 W. enters the San Joaquin River from Merced co. 

Mer’cenarily, adv. In asordid or mercenary manner. 

Mer'cenariness, n. State or quality of being mer- 
cesary or venal. 

Mercenary, a. [Lat. mercenarius, from merces, hire, 
wages, salary, reward, from mereo, to deserve, to merit, 
to earn.) That works or acts for the sake of payment, 
„reward, or guin; hired; purchased for money; hireling ; 
venal. — Hence, in a bad sense, actuated by the hope of 
reward; moved by the love of money; greedy of gain; 
mean ; sordid; selfish ; contracted from motives of gain. 

-n. One whe works or acts for the sake of reward or gain; 
hence, specifically, a soldier that is hired into foreign 
service; a hireling. 

Mercer, (mér’sér,) n. 
mercis, goods, wares, merchandise, 
dealer in silks and woollen cloths. 

Mer‘cer, in Hine, a N. W. co., adjoining Iowa; area, 
abt. 500 sq. m. Rivers. Mississippi River, Edward’s and 
Pope's creeks. Surface, mostly level; soil, fertile. Cup. 
Aledo. Pop, abt. 26,000, 

Mercer, in Jowa, a township of Adams co. 

Mercer, in Kentucky, an k. central co.; area, abt. 300 
sq m. Rivers, Kentucky, Dick's, and Salt rivers. Sur- 
face, undulating; soil, fertile. Cup. Harrodsburg. Pop. 
abt. 15.000. 

Mercer, in Maine, a post-township of Somerset co. ; 

p. ubt. 1,400, 
ercer, in Missouri, a N. co., adjoining Iowa ; area, abt. 
500 sq. m. Rivers. Weldon River, and Crooked and East 
Forks of Grand River, besides some less important 
streams. Surface, generally level; soil, fertile. Cup. 
Princeton. 

A post- vill. of Mercer co., abt. 100 m. N. E. of St. Joseph. 

Mercer. in VN. Jersey, n central co., adjoining Penn- 
sylvania; area, abt. 370 sq.m. Rivers. Delaware and 
Millstone rivers, and Stony and Assumpsink creeks. 
Surface, generally level; sotl, very fertile. Cup. Tren- 
ton (also the seat of State government). Pop. abt. 65,000, 

Mercer, in Ohio, a W. co., adjoining Indiana; area, 
abt. 463 sq.m. Rivers. Wabash and St. Mary's rivers, 
besides several smaller streams. Surface, mostly level; 
soil, fertile, Cup. Celina, 

—A post-village of Mercer co., abt. 9 m. N. of Celina. 

Mercer, in Pennsylvania, a W. by N. co., adjoining 
Ohio; area, abt.775 sq. m. Rivers. Shenango River, and 
French, Neshannock, Sandy, and Pymatuning creeks. 
Surfac’, undulating or hilly; soil, very fertile. Min. 
Limestone and iron. Cap. Mercer. Pop, abt. 65,000, 

—A village and township of Butler co., abt. 20 m. N. by 
W. of Butler. 

-~A bost-borough. cap. of the above co., abt. 60 m. N. by 
W. of Pittsburg. 

Mercer, in W. Virginia, a S. E. co., adjoining Virginia; 
area, abt. 440 sq. m. Rivers. Kanawha and Blue Stone 
rivers, besides several smaller streams. Surfuce, much 
diversified, and in the S. E. and N. W. mountainous; soil, 
moderately fertile. Cap. Princeton. Pop, abt. 7,500, 

Mercersburg, in Pennsylvania, a post-borough of 
Franklin co., abt. 62 m. S. W. of Harrisburg: pop.abt.1,000. 

Mer’cership, n. The business of a mercer. 

Mer'cerville, in Ohio, a post-village of Gallia co., 
abt, 15 m. E. of Portsmonth. 

Mer’cery, n. [Fr. mercerie] The goods or commodi- 
ties in which a mercer deals; the trade of mercers. 

Mer’chandise, n. (Fr. marchandise, from marchand, 
a merchant.) Trade: traffic ; commerce. —Goods, wares, 
or commodities of a merchant, the objects of commerce; 
whatever is usually bought or sold in trading operations. 

r. n. To trade; to carry on commercial operations. 

Mer’chant, n. [Fr. marchand, from Lat. mercator, 
from merear, mercatus, to trade, to traffic. from merz. 
See MARKET.) One who traffics or carries on trule with 
foreign countries, or who exports or imports goods and 
sells them by wholesale; any trader, or one who deals in 
the purchase and sale of goods on a large scale. 

—a, Related to, or having connection with, trade or com- 
merce; as, a merchant-ship, merchant seamen, the mer- 
chant service, &c. 

Merchant-bar, certain sizes of wrought iron and steel 
bars. 
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(Fr. mercier, from Lat. merz, 
See MARKET.) A 
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Merchant service, the mercantile marine belonging to 
a country. 

Merchant tailor, a tailor who deals in materials for 
the garments made by him. 

Mer’chantable, a. That may be bought and sold; 
marketable; fit for market; such as is usually sold in 
market, or such as will bring the ordinary price. 

Mer’chant Law, u. [Lat. lez mercatoris.) (Law.) In 
u general sense, the body of usages and customs which, 
among civilized countries, regulate matters relating to 
commerce. In this general sense of the term, the sub- 
ject is very indefinite, for different countries have differ- 
ent customs, and the mercantile usages common to all 
of them, are few in number. In this country, it is ap- 
plied to that system of laws which applies to mercantile 
contracts, and is based upon the custom of merchants. 
The law merchant is frequently referred to in the early 
English statutes as a well-known system, and distinct 
from the ordinary law. The principal subjects embraced 
within it are the laws of shipping, including that of ma- 
rine insurance; the luw of negotiable bills of exchange 
and promissory notes; and the law of sales;—all of 
which are treated specially in other parts of this work. 

Mer’chantman, n.; pl. MERCHANTMEN. A ship or 
vessel employed in the transportation of goods; a trad-| 
ing-vessel, as distinguished from a ship-of-war. 

Mer’chantry, n. The collective body of merchants 
belonging to a country. . 

Mer’chantville, in New Jersey, a post-village of 
Camden co., about 4 m. E. of Camden. 

Mercia, (mer’she-a,) one of the old kingdoms of the 
Saxon heptarchy, comprising the modern counties of 
England between the Thames on the S., Yorkshire and 
Lancaster on the N., Wales on the W., and the kingdoms 
of E. Anglia and Essex on the E. Its cup. was Leicester. 

Merciful, a. Full of mercy; having or exercising 
mercy ; disposed to pity offenders; unwilling to punish 
for injuries. 

Be merciful, O Lord, unto thy people. — Deut. xxi. 18. 


—Compassionate; tender; mild; kind; unwilling to give 
or inflict pain; not cruel; as, a merciful man. 
Mer’cifally, adv. Ina merciful manner; pityingiy; 
compassionately ; tenderly ; mildly. 
Mer’cifulness, n. State or quality of being merciful ; 
tenderness toward offenders ; willinghess to forbear pun- 
ishment; readiness to spare or forgive. 
Mer’ciless, a. Destitute of mercy; unfeeling; piti- 
less; bard-hearted ; cruel. 
“ So mean, so merciless a tyrant to obey.” — Dryden. 


—Severe; not sparing; relentless, as a storm or tempest- 

Mer’cilessly, adv. In a manner void of mercy; piti- 
lessly ; cruelly. 

Mer’cilessness, n. Quality of being merciless; lack 
of pity or mercy. 

Mercu'rial, a. [Lat. mercurialis.] Formed under 
the influence of the fabled deity Mercury; — hence, full | 
of fire, spirit, or vigor; alert; active; sprightly; lively; 
as, a mercurial temperament.— Having reference to 
Mercury as the god of trade; — hence, money-making ; 
acquisitive of gain; subtle. — Pertaining, or relating to, 
or containing quicksilver; consisting of, or comprising 
mercury; as, mercurial ointment, mercurial medicines 
or treatment. 

—n. ( Med.) A medicinal preparation containing mercury. 

(French Customs.) The first Wednesday after the 
great vacation of the parliaments, under the old French 
régime, On that day they met to discuss grievances 
and deficiencies, and to reprimand members for miscon- 
duct. Hence, an harangue of reproof is popularly termed 
in French a mercuriale. 

Mercu’rialist,n. One under the influence of the god 
Mercury, or resembling him in many-sided character. 

( Med.) A medical practitioner accustomed to pre- 
scribe the use of mercury in excess. 

Mercu’rialize, v.a. (ed.) To impregnate or affect 
with mercury. 

(Fine Arts.) Among photographers, to treat with 
Mercury, as a picture. 

Mercu’rially,«adv. In a mercurial or lively manner; 
with sprightliness or activity. 

Mercurifica'tion, u. [Fr.] Act of mixing anything 
with quicksilver. 

(Metal) Act or process of extracting the mercury 
from metallic minerals in its fluid state. 

Mercu rify, v. a. To procure mercury from, as me- 
tallic minerals. 

—To mercurialize; to impregnate or mix with mercury. 

Mer’eury, n. [lat. Mercurius, the Roman divinity of 
commerce and gain, from merz, mercis, goods, wares. 
See MARKET.) (Myth.) A Latin god, called Hermes by 
the Grecks. There were no less than five of this name, | 
according to Cicero. Some add a sixth: but to the son 
of Jupiter and Maia the actions of all the others have 
been probably attributed. Mercury was the messenger 
of the gls, and Jupiter in particular: also, the patron of 
travellers and shepherds. He conducted the souls of the | 
dead into the infernal regions, and not only presided over 
orators, merchants, and declaimers, but was also the 
ged of thieves, pickpockets, and all dishonest persons. 

lis name is derived from a mereihus. because he was 
the god of merchandise among the Romans. On the 
day of his birth, he gave proof of his craftiness in steal- 
ing away the oxen of Admetus, which Apollo tended. | 
He gave other tokens of his thievish propensity, Hy tak- 
ing the quiver and arrows of Apollo; and he increased 
his fame by robbing Neptune of his trident. Venus of 
her girdle, Mars of his sword, Jupiter of his sceptre, and 
Vulcan of many of his mechanical instruments. Jupiter 
then took him as his messenger, interpreter, and cup- 
bearer. He delivered Mars from the leng confinement 
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which he suffered from the superior power of the Aloiden 

He purified the Danaides of the murder of their hus- 

bands; he tied Ixion to his wheel in the internal re- 

gpu; he destroyed the hundred-eyed Argus; he sold 
ercules to Omphale, the queen of Lydia; he conducted 
Priam to the tent of Achilles, to redeem the body of his 
son Hector. Mercury had many surnames and epithets. 
His amonrs were also numerous. His worship was well 
established, particularly in Greece, Egypt, and Italy. 
Some of his statues represent him (Fig. 465) wearing a 
round cap with two small wings, and the same append- 
age on each instep, and armed with a winged rod, 
wrenthed with two snakes, called the caduceus, 

—A news-boy; a messenger; a letter-carrier ;— hence, by 
implication, a newspaper. 

(Astron.) The planet nearest the sun, from which it 
is distant about 36,470,000 miles, or somewhat more 
than a third of the earth’s distance. Its mean sidereal 
revolution is performed in 87-96926 mean solar days. 
Mercury being an inferior planet, always appears in the 
neighborhood of the sun, and is very seldom visible to 
the naked eve. During the interval which elapses be- 
tween the disappearance of Mercury in the evening. and 
its reappearance in the morning, a beautifal bluck spot 
is sometimes observed on the sun, which enters at the 
eastern margin of the disc, passes over the centre, and 
then vanishes. This spot is Mercury passing between 
the sun and the earth, and producing u veritable partial 
eclipse of the sun, which is called a transit, The mean 
distance of Mercury from the earth is about 29,500,000 
miles. The apparent diameter of Mercury oscillates be- 
tween 44” and 12”; its real diameter is 3,082 miles, or 
a little more than a third of the diameter of the earth. 
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Fig. n. — PHASES OF MERCURY. 


Mercury is the densest of the planets, its density being 
1-234, that of the earth being taken as unity. The light 
of Mercury is bright and twinkling ; and when observed 
through a telescope with a high magnifying power, in 
the evening, regular phases may be observed. When it 
emerges from the rays of the sun, its form almost re- 
sembles a complete circle (Fig. 1764); as it recedes from 
the sun, the western part preserves its circular form, 
while the eastern region becomes elliptical; gradually 
it changes its form, and grows more hollow, till it finally 
plunges into the rays of the sun, resembling a very 
slender crescent. If the planet is observed on the day 
when it emerges in the morning from the rays of the 
twilight, and on the following days, the same series of 
phenomena will be perceived, only occurring in a re- 
verse order. From these facts, it is affirmed that the 
planet derives the whole or greater part of its light from 
the sun, and that it revolves round that body in a curvi- 
linear orbit. 

(Chem.) One of the seven metals known to the an- 
cients, and is, with the exception of bromine, the only 
element fluid at ordinary temperatures. It is found in 
nature in the form of cimnabar, or sulphide, in the clay- 
slate and red-sandstone underlying the coal-measures. 
The most famous cinnabar mines are those of Almaden 
in Spain, Idria, in Transylvania, and New Almaden in 
California, It is also found in large quantities in China 
and Japan, and at Huancavelica in Peru. The extrac- 
tion of the metal from the ore is eflected in two ways — 
either by simple distillation, after having first burnt off 
the sulphur, or by mixing the cinnabar with iron-filings 
or lime, in which case the sulphur forms a fixed sulphide 
with the iron or calcium, and the metal distils over 
nearly pure. The former process is pursued at Alma- 
den; but great waste is common, owing to the imperfect 
method of condensation adopted. Mercury also occurs 
native as an amalgan with gold and silver, as an iodide, 
and as hurn-mercury, or subchloride. As imported into 
this country, it is nearly pure. The presence of foreign 
metals may be detected by shaking up a few drachms in 
a bottle, and allowing it to remain exposed to the air tor 
a day or two. Should lend or any other metal be pres- 
ent, it may be detected by forming a film of oxide on the 
brilliant surface of the mercury. Any metallic impurity 
may be removed by dixesting the metal in cold ailute 
nitric acid for several days. The economic uses of mer- 
cury are numerons. It is principally employed in ex- 
tracting gold and silver from quartz and other ma- 
trices in which these metals occur. It forms with them 
an amalgam or pasty mass, from which it may be sepa- 
rated by distillation. The great increase it undergoes 
in volume between the freezing and boiling points of 
water renders it useful for thermometric purposes: and 
its great specific gravity has caused its employment in 
barometers. It is used as a developing agent in the 
dagnerreotype. The chemist uses it, instead of water, 
for collecting gases which would be absorbed by the 
latter fluid. With many metals, it forms a pasty masa, 
termed an amalgam. This property is taken advantage 
of in the extraction of gold and silver from their ma- 
trices, as stated above; also, in the manutacture of mir- 
rors and in gilding. An amalgam of 2 parts of zine and 
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four parts of mercury is used to give a partial metallic 
surface to the rubbers of frictional electric machines. It 
readily unites with zinc, and is rubbed on the plates of 
that metal in voltaic batteries to protect them from the 
action of the acids in which they are immersed. The 
amalgams formed with other metals are unimportant. 
Mercury freezes intoa malleable mass at — 40°, and boils 
at about 660° Fuhr. It was supposed at one time to be 
non-volatile at ordinary temperatures; but the experi- 
ments of Karsten prove that even at 32° the volatiliza- 
tion of the metal is perceptible. When pure, it is not 
tarnished by exposure to the air, and does not decom- 
pose water at any temperature. Heated in a current of 
air to 700° or 800°, it becomes gradually converted into 
the red oxide. Hydrochloric acid does not act upon it, 
either hot or cold. Sulphuric acid does not affect it in 
the cold; but when heated, sulphurous acid gas is 
formed, which passes away, leaving the subsulphate of 
the metal behind. Strong nitric acid dissolves it readily, 
nitrate of mercury and deutoxide of nitrogen beiug 
formed. In combination with sulphur, it is used in the 
arts as the pigment vermilion. It is extensively em- 
ployed in medicine as a cathartic and alterative. By 
trituration with saccharine or oleaginous substances, it 
admits of being minutely divided, and a small portion 
becomes oxidized, to which the . of mercuriul 
ointment appear to be owing. Equiv. 100; sp. gr. ut 
—40° F. 13:39, at 60° F. 13:59: symbol Hg (hydrar- 
gyrum. — Poisoning by M. See PAINTERS’ COLIC. 

Chlorides of M. Mercury forms two chlorides, — the 
subchloride, or calomel, HggCl, and the protochloride, 
HgCl, or corrosive sublimate. These two compounds are 
often mentioned in old text-books as the protochloride 
and the bichloride of mercury respectively. In fact the 
popular name of corrosive sublimate is bichloride of 
mercury. Calomel is much used in medicine, and is 
generally prepared by triturating 13 parts of the metal 
with 17 of the chloride until no metallic globules are 
visible. The mixture is then sublimed, and the calomel 
is deposited in tibrous masses. The chloride or corro- 
sive sublimate is made on a large scale by mixing two 
and a half parts of sulphate of mercury with one part 
of common salt, and subliming in glass vessels. Corro- 
sive sublimate is soluble in 16 parts of cold water; and 
in three of hot water its solution decomposes, and calo- 
mel is deposited if exposed to the light. Ether and alco- 
hol both dissolve it freely. It is an exceedingly power- 
ful and acrid poison. Its antidote is white of egg, 
with which it forms an insoluble compound. With 
oxygen it forms three oxychlorides. It is used in dye- 
ing and calico-printing, and in photography; also in 
medicine in certain skin-diseases. 

Fulminating M. See FuLMINATING MERCURY. 

Iodides of M. Mercury forms three iodides;— the 
green, or subiodide, Hgzl. formed by triturating 127 
parts of iodine with 200 of mercury; the protiodide, 
HglI, made by precipitating a solution of corrosive sub- 
limate with iodide of potassium, and an unimportant 
intermediate iodide. The protiodide (or biniodide, as it 
was formerly called) illustrates, very curiously, the dif- 
ference of color resulting from difference of form. The 
precipitate, when first formed, is salmon-color, but 
gradually passes into a brilliant scarlet. It fuses at 400°, 
and sublimes in yellow rhombic tables. By simply rub- 
bing the yellow salt, or even by touching it with a 
point. it immediately becomes transformed into brilliant 
red octohedra with a square base. 

Nitrates of M. Mercury forms several nitrates. It 
will be only necessary to mention two. The subnitrate, 
Hg,0.N0,, is prepared by acting on excess of mercury 
with nitric acid in the cold. It forms fine colorless crys- 
tals with two equivalents of water. If dissolved in 
water, it decomposes into the basic nitrate. The nitrate 
of mercury, IIgO. NO,, is prepared by 1 mercury 
in excess of nitric acid by the aid of heat. It may be 
obtained in crystals by exposing the solution in nitric 
acid toa freezing mixture; but f solution in water be 
attempted, a basic nitrate is formed. 

Oxides of M. Mercury forms two oxides, — the black, 
or suboxide, Hgg0, and the red, or oxide, HgO, both of 
which form salts with acids. The suboxide, though a 
strong base when in combination, is very unstable when 
isolated. Itis obtained by sublimating finely-levigated 
caloinel with solution of potash or soda, and washin, 
the black precipitate with cold water. It is decompos 
by a strong light, or a gentle heat, into the red oxide 
and tne metal. The red oxide may be made by exposing 
metallic mercury to a current of air at 700°, or more 
readily by decomposing the nitrate by heat. It is thrown 
down as a yellow powder when potash or soda is added 
to a solution of corrosive sublimate. The precipitated 
oxide does not differ from the red form, but appears to 
be a merely molecular variation. This oxide, when 
heated, becomes converted into the metal and oxygen 
gas, and was used both analytically and synthetically 
by Lavoisier, in the determination of the composition 
of atmospheric air. 

Sulphates of M. There are several sulphates of mer- 
cury, the most important of which is that formed by 
decomposing with water the sulphate of the protoxide, 
which gives rise to a tribasic insuluble yellow sulphate, 
known as turreth-mineral. 

Sulphides of M. They are two: — the snbsulphide 
HgS. and the sulphide HgS. The first is formed as n 
black precipitate when a solution of an alkaline sulphide 
is ee added to a solution of a subsalt of mercury. 
The sulphide exists as cinnabar in the mineral kingdom. 
It is made artificially as vermilion, by rubbing together 
300 parts of mercury and 114 parts of sulphur in a mor- 
tar for twoor three hours. The black sulphide obtained 
is thrown into a solution of 75 parts of hydrate of potash 
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to 400 of water, and kept at a temperature of 122° Fahr., 
until the whole has assumed a fine red color. The sul- 
phide exists also ina black form, obtained by precipi- 
tating a salt of mercury with sulphuretted hydrogen. 
It is transformed by sublimating into the red variety. 

Mercu’rius, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Eu- 
PHORBIACES. 

Mer’ey, n. [(Fr. merci, mercy, also thanks. The latter 
meaning points to Lat. merces. mercédis, pay, reward; the 
former to Lat. miseresco, to feel pity, to have compassion. 
The distinction is preserved in Low Lat., where one mer- 
cia signifies a fine, and another, pity, pardon. From Lat. 
miser, wretched. See MISERABLE.) Disposition to spare 
and save; willingness to pardon; that benevolence, 
mildness, or tenderness of heart, which disposes a person 
to overlook injuries, or to treat an offender better than 
he deserves; clemency ; act of sparing, or the forbearance 
of a violent act expected. 


“Earthly power doth then show likest God's, when mercy sea- 
sons justice.” — Shaka. = 


—An act or exercise of mercy or favor; benevolence; 


mildness; pity or compassion; charity, or the duties 
of charity and benevolence; leniency. 
“ That mercy I to others show, 
That mercy show to me. — Pope. 

To be at the mercy of, to be entirely in the power of; 
to have no other hope or safeguard but the leniency or 
compassion of. — To cry mercy, to ask pardon; to beg 
excuse for one's self. 

“I cry thee mercy with all my heart, for suspecting a friar of 
the least good nature.” — Dryden. 

(Eccl Hist.) In 1218, the order of Our Lady of Mercy 
was established by James I. of Aragon, in the city of 
Barcelona, fur the purpose of redeeming Christian cap- 
tives in the power of the Moors. It is sometimes called 
St. Eulalia, trom the name of the patron saint of the prin- 
cipal church in that city. It was extended to ladies in 
1261. A dispute between the knights and priests of the 
order about the election of a master, decided in favor of 
the priests by Pope John XXI. or XXII (1316-34), led to 
the withdrawal of the knights, and the society from 
that time has been composed entirely of priests. — A 
new feminine order of Our Lady of Mercy, but known 
as Sisters of Mercy, was founded in Dublin, in 1827, by 
Miss Catharine McAuley, born in that city, in 1778, of 
Catholic parents, but left an orphan at an early age, and 
who, bred as a Protestant, embraced the Roman Catholic 
faith when she reached the nge of discretion, and devoted 
her life and her large fortune to the service of the poor, 
This pious foundation, of which Miss McAuley was the 
first superior, was opposed by Pope Pius VIII. and for- 
mally confirmed by Pope Gregory XVI. in 1841. The 
rule is that of St. Augustine, with several modifications. 
The sisters take a vow for life, and bind themselves to 
poverty, chastity, obedience, and the service of the poor, 
sick, and ignorant. They wear a black robe with long 
loose sleeves, a white coif,aud a white or black veil. Their 
duty, besides other charities, is the visiting of the sick 
and prisoners, the instruction of poor girls, the protection 
of virtuous women in distress, and, when their means 
permit, the foundation of houses of mercy, where desti- 
tute girls of good character are cared for until employ- 
ment can be found for them. The Sisters of Mercy have 
no general superior. Each nunnery is independent 
of the other, and subject to the bishop of the diocese 
in which it is established, The first community in the 
U. States was established in Pittsburg in 1843. Since 
that time the order has spread rapidly over almost all 
the States of the Union and various parts of 8. America. 
In this country they have the direction of several orphan 
asylums and hospitals. 

Mer’cy-seat, n. (Script.) The propitiatory; the cov- 
ering of the ark of the covenant. 

Mer' din, or Mar'din, a city of Asiatic Turkey, at the 
N. W. extremity of the pashalic of Bagdad, 50 m. S. E. 
of Diarbekr; Lat. 370 19’ N., Lon. 4° 20’ E. Manuf. 
Cotton fabrics and Turkey-leather. Pop. 11,000. 

Mere, (sometimes, but inelezantly, written meer,) a. [It. 
méro; Sp. mero; Lat. merus, pure, unmixed. Etymol. 
unknown.] Pure; unmixed; unadulterated; whole; 
entire; absolute. 

“ The sorrows of this world, mere and unmixed." — Bp. Taylor. 


—Sole; alone; this or that only; such, and no more; 


simple; bare; distinct from anything else. 
A mere, lifeless, violated form.“ — Thomson, 

Mere, n. [A.S. mere, mere, a lake, a marsh; D. meer, 
a lake; Ger. meer; allied to Lat. mare, tho sea. See 
Marine.) A pool; alake; a large pond; a marsh sub- 
ject to inundations. 


“The Lady of the Mere, sole-sitting by the shores of old romance.“ 
Wordsworth. 


Mere, n. A boundary; a land-mark. (R.) 

Meredith, in New Hampshire, a township of Belknap 
co., . abt. 2,400. 

Meredith, in New Fork.a post-village and township of 
Delaware co., abt. 70 m. W. by S. of Albany; pop.abt.2,600. 

Meredith Bridge, in New Hampshire, a village of 
Belknap co., abt. 27 m. N. by E. of Concord. 

Meredith Centre, in New Hampshire, a post-village 
of Belknap co., abt. 25 m. N.E. by E of Concord. 

Meredith Village, in New Hampshire,a post-village 
of Belknap co., abt. 37 m. N. by E. of Concord. 

Meredo'sia, in Illinois, a post-village of Morgan co., 
abt. 55 m. W. of Springfield. 

Mere'ly, adv. Only; thus, and no other way; for this, 
and no other purpose; solely; simply; barely: as. I 
said it merely to annoy him. — Purely; unmixedly; 
wiolly; absolutely. 

Mere’stead, n. Eng. mre, and stead, plaice.) The land 
comprised within the boundaries of a farm. - 

Mere’-stone, n. A boundary-stone; a land-mark. (x.) 
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Meretricious, (-trish’us,) a. [Lat. meretricius, from 
meretrix, a prostitute, from meren, to earn money. See 
Merit.) Pertaining, or having reference to prostitutes ; 
such as is practised by harlots; as, “affected, meretri- 
cious arts.” ( Roscommon.) — Alluring by false or tinsel 
show; worn for disguise; having a gaudy and specious, 
but deceitful appearance; tawdry ; showy; pretentious ; 
gewguw; as, meretricious ornaments. 

Meretri’ciously, adv. In a meretricious manner; 
after the style of prostitutes; with specious but deceit- 
ful enticements. 

Meretri’ciousness, n. State or quality of being 
meretricious; arts or conduct of a courtesan or strumpet. 

Mergan’ser, n. [From Lat. meryus,a diver.) (Zodl.) 
See Mercus. 

Merge, (méj.) v. a. [Lat. merga; probably from mare, 
the sex. See Marne.) To sink in the sea or in water; to 
immerse; to cause to be swallowed up; to immerge. 

“ Whig and Tory were merged and swallowed up in the trans- 
cendant duties of patriots.” — De Quincey. 

Dv. n. To be sunk, swallowed up, or lost. 

Mer’ger, n. The person who, or thing which, merges 
or swallows up. 

(Luw.) A swallowing up or absorption of one estate, 
contract, &c., in another. 

Mergul, (mer-ge’,) a seaport-town of Mergui, one of the 
Tenasserim Provinces of British Burmah, on an island in 
the delta of the Mergui River; Lat. 12° 12’ N., Lon. 98° 
23'E. It is 3 m. in circumference, and surrounded by a 
stockade, The harbor is secure and spacious, Pop. 8,000, 

Mergui Archipelago, a group in the Indian Ocean, 
lying off the coast of the Tenasserim Provinces, and sep- 
arated from the mainland by a strait from 15 to 30 in. 
broad; Lat. between 9° and 13° N., Lon. 97° to 98° E. 
The islands are mountainous, some of them rising to 
3,000 feet above the sea. Pop. 18,000, 

Mergul'lus, n. (Zoiil.) A genus of birds, family Al- 
cide, distinguished by the short and thick bill, slightly 
lobed on its edges. It contains the Little Auk, Sea- 
dove, or Dovekie, M. alle of the N. Atlantic, 6-7 inches 
long, breast and upper parts brownish-black, under 

rts white. 
er'gus, n. (Zoðl.) A genus of Swimming-birds, fam. 
Anatide, distinguished by the narrow, slender bill, 
longer than the head, and conspicnously serrated. The 
Merganser, or Goosander, M. merganser, is an inhabitant 
of the Arctic regions, breeding very far north in sum- 
mer, and migrating southwards in winter; in severe 
seasons occasionally frequenting the lakes and rivers 
of Britain, but leaving that country early in the spring. 
Their food consists principally of fish, which they take 
by rapid diving: crustaceans, mollusca, and insects are 
also devoured by them: but they seem to be incapable 
of digesting vegetable matter of any kind. The male 
weighs about 4 pounds, and measures in length 2 feet 
3 inches, and across the wings 3 feet 2 inches. The bill 
is 3 inches long, narrow, and finely serrated, the tip 
being armed with a hooked horny tip; both mandibles 
are black on the upper and under parts, and crimson 
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Fig. 1765. — THE GOOSANDER, 
(Mergus merganser.) 

on the sides; the head is large, and crowned with a 
great quantity of long, loose feathers, which, when 
erected, form a crest; these feathers are of a glossy 
bottle-green; the cheeks and upper part of the neck are 
a dull black; the lower part, breast, belly, vent, and 
inner wing-coverts of a fine cream-color; the upper 
part of the back, and the lower scapulars, are black; the 
lower part of the back and the tail are ash-colored, the 
latter consisting of 18 feathers. The legs and feet are 
very deep orange-color. The flesh of this aquatic bird 
is accounted rank and fishy.— The Red-breasted Mer- 
ganser, M. serrator, of N America and Europe. is distin- 
guished by its conspicuous, pointed, occipital crest. 

Mer‘icarp, n. (Gr. meros, a part, and karpos, fruit.) 
(Bot.) One carpel of the fruit of an umbelliferous plant. 

Worcester. 

Merida, (me-ré’d71), a town of Spain, prov. of Estrema- 
dura, on the Guadiana, 29 m. E. of Badajoz, and 176 
N. E. of Madrid. It is remarkable for its Roman an- 
tiquities, but the town is very much decayed. Pop. 5,490. 


| Merida, a city of Yucatan, in a mountainous region, 


abt. 25 m. inland from the Gulf of Mexico; Lat. 20° 50” 
N., Lon. 89° 40’ W. It ocenpies the site of an ancient 
Indian city destroyed by the Spaniards, and was found- 
ed in 1542. Neither its trade nor manufactures are very 
extensive. Pop. 25,000. 
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Mest as, a town of Venezuela, 85 m. N. W. of Varinas; 

op. 5.000. 

eriden. in nu, u flourishing city and township of 
New Haven co, abt. 18 m. N.E. of New Haven; con- 
tains many public institutions and handsc me churches, 
a soldiers’ monument, and fine opera house; manuf. 
chiefly silver-plated ware, hardware, cutlery, &c. Pop. 
of city (1580), 18,340.—In Minais, a it-township of 
La Salle co.—In Minnesota, a post-village and twp. of 
Steele co., abt. 22 m. S. by W. of Faribault.—In New 
Hampshire, a post-village of Sullivan co., abt. 45 m. W. 
N. W. of Concord. 

Meridian, n. Fr. méridien ; Lat. meridies, mid-day.) 
(Astron.) A great circle of the celestial sphere passing 
through the poles of the world, and also the zenith and 
nadir, crossing the equinoctial at right angles, and divid- 
ing the sphere into two equal parts, or hemispheres, 
the one eastern and the other western. 

(Geog.) A great circle supposed to pass through the 
poles of the earth, and any given place whose meridian it 
is; and it lies exactly under, or in the plane of the celestial 
meridian. These meridians are various, and change ac- 
cording to the longitude of places, so that their num- 
bers may be said to be infinite, for all places from E. 
to W have their meridians. The first meridian is that 
from which all others are reckoned, which, being totally 
arbitrary, has been variously chosen by different geog- 
raphers; but most nations now assume the meridian 
of the place where they live, or the capital of their 
country, or its chief observatory, for a first meridian, 
and from thence reckon the longitude of places E and 
W. Thus the Americans reckon from the meridian of 
Washington, and very commonly from the meridian of 
Greenwich; the French, from Paris; the Spanish, from 
Madrid, &c. In this work, the longitudes are measured 
from the meridian of Greenwich. 

Meridian of a globe, is the brazen circle on which it 
turns, and by which it is supportea. This is divided 
into 360 equal parts called degrees. On the upper semi- 
circle of the brass meridian they are numbered from 0 
to 9, or from the poles toward the equator, and are 
used in the elevation of the poles. 

Meridian. line, an arch, or part of the meridian of the 
place terminated each way by the horizon. The exact 
determination of this line is of the greatest importance 
in all cases relating to astronomy, geography, dialling, 
&c., because on this all the other parts have their de- 
pendence, Without knowing the meridian line of n 
place, it would be impossible to make a dial, set a clock, 
or measure degrees on the earth's surface. 

Magnetic meridian, is a great circle passing through 
the magnetic poles, to which the needle of the mariner’s 
compass conforms itself. 

Meridian altitude of the sun and stars, is their alti- 
tude when in the meridian of the place where they are 
observed. Or it may be defined as an arch of a great 
circle perpendicular to the horizon, and comprehended 
between the horizon and the sun or star then in the 
meridian of the place. 

—a. [Lat. meridianus.] Being on the meridian, or at 
mid-day: having reference to noon. — Pertaining to the 
highest point, climax, or culmination ; as, the meridian 
of one’s fortunes. 

Meridian, in California, a post-village of Sutter co., 
abt. 16 m. W. of Yuba city. 

Meridian, in Minois, a village of Mercer co., abt. 125 
m. N. N. W. of Springfield. 

Meridian, in Michigan, a township of Ingham co.; 

mp. abt. 1,400. 
eridian, in Mississippi, a post-village of Lauderdale 
co., abt. 06 m. E. of Jackson. 

Meridian, formerly Cato Four Corners, in New Fork, 
a post- village of Cayuga co., abt. 16m N. of Auburn. 
Meridian, in Texas, a post-village, cap. of Bosque co., 

abt, 120 m. N. of Austin. 

Merid'ian ville, in Alabama, a village of Madison 
co., abt. & m. N. of Huntsville. 

Merid'ional. . [Fr.] Pertaining or relating to the 
meridian, -- Southern ; southerly; having a southern 
aspect; us, the meridional hemisphere. 

Meridional distance. (Naut.) The difference of the 
longitude between the meridian under which a ship is 
at present, and any other she was under before. 

Meridionality, n. State or condition of being in 
the meridian. 

—Aspect toward the south; southing; position in the 
south. 

Merid ionally, adv. In the direction of the meridian. 

“The Jews .. . place their bed from north to south, and delight 
to sleep meridionally. — Sir T. Browne. 

Mer'ils, n. See Monnis. 

Merimée. Prosper, (mer’e-mai,) a French author and 
senator, B. in Paris, 1803, was educated for the profession 
of the law; but after the revolution of 1830, he ob- 
tained high employment under the constitutional govt. 
In 1831 he was appointed to an inspectorship of the 
antiquities of France, a post he has ever since retained. 
The duties of his office caused him to make several 
archeological tours throughout France, and the result 
was the publication of a number of illustrated works 
of considerable importance. His earliest work. Théâtre 
de Clara Gazul, Comédienne Espagnole, professing to be 
a translation, was published in 1825, under an assumed 
name, for the sake of misleading the classical critics. 
La Guzla, ou Cheizx de Poésies Illyriques, recueillies duns 
la Dalmatie, la Bosnie, etc., in 1827, was a happy mystifi- 
cation, the secret of which was first divulged by Goethe. 
La Jacquerie, Scènes Féodales, and La Famille jal, 
in 1828, and 1572, Chronique du Règne de Charles LY., 
in 1829, are historical romances, possessing considerable 
interest on account of their abundant material and clear 
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style of narration. Among his other works of fiction 
are La Double Méprise,an admirable picture of manners, 
published in 1833, and Colomba, in 1840. Among the 
accounts of his travels are Voyage dans [Quest de la 
France, published in 1837; and his accounts respecting 
Provence, Corsica, and other parts of France. In 1844 
he replaced M. Ch. Nodier in the French Academy; in 
1553 was nominated a Senator, and was promoted Com- 
mander of the Legion of Honor, 1860. 

Meri’no Shecp, n. See SHEEP. 

Merion /’e’™, a marit. co. of N. Wales, England, border- 
ing on St. © orge’s Channel, having N. the cos. of Car- 
narvon and Denbigh, E. Montgomery, S. Cardigan ; area, 
602 sq. m. The surface is generally mountainous, and 
abounds in romantic scenery. The soil is poor and 
suited mostly for pasturage. The rivers are the Dee, 
Dyfi, Maw, and Disynwy. The lakes are Llyn Tegid, 
and Llyn Tallyn. Agriculture is very backward, the 
principal has geri of the farmer being in cattle and 
sheep. Prod. Wheat, oats, barley, and potatoes. Manuf. 
Unimportant. Chief towns. Harlech, Dolgelly, and 
Bala. Pup. 38,963. 

Merismat’ic, a. [Gr. merismos, division, from meros, 
part.) Occurring by partition into cells or segments; 
as, merismalic growth, 

Merit, n. (Fr. mérite; Lat. meritum, from meren, 
meritus, to merit, to deserve, to be worthy of.] That 
which one deserves; meed or reward earned; that which 
is deserved or merited, whether well or ill; desert; as, 
to judge of the merits of u case. — Goodness, virtue, or 
excellence, which entitles to regard or compensation ; 
worth; value; as, the merits of a book. — Stute, quality, 
or relation of deserving well. 

“Envy will merit as its shade pursuc.” — Pope. 

—That which is earned or merited; reward deserved. 

Those laurel groves, the merits of thy youth.“ Prior. 


—v.a, [Lat. merilo, to earn, from mereo.] To deserve; 
to earn by active service, or by any meritorious and 
notable performance; to have a right to claim reward 
or compensation in money, regard, honor, or happiness; 
to be justly entitled to; to deserve, in an ill sense; as, 
to merit esteem, to merit obloquy.— To reward. (x.) 

Dv. n. To receive desert or benefit; to gain value or profit. 

Mer'itedly, adv. By merit or desert. 

| Mer’it-monger, n. One who depends on human merit 
for the reward of salvation. 

Merito’rious, a. [Fr. méritoire; Lat. meritorius.] 
Having merit or desert; deserving of reward, or notice, 
regurd, honor, or happiness; praiseworthy ; valuable ; 
estimable. 

Merito’riously, adv. In a laudable or meritorious 
manner. 

Merito’riousness, n. State or quality of being 
meritorious or valuable, or of deserving reward or 
suitable return. 

Mer'itot, n. A kind of play indulged in by children. 

Meriwether, in Georgia, a W. co.; area, abt. 500 sq. 
m. Rivers. Flint River, White Oak, Red Oak, Beech, 
Cane, and Flat Shoal creeks. Surface, undulating; 
soil, fertile. Min. Numerous medicinal springs exist, 
and some gold has been found. Cup. Greenville. Pop. 
abt. 16,000. 

Merk, n. A silver coin formerly current in Scotland, 
equal to about $3 and 22 cents. 

Mer’kin, u. A swab used in cleaning the bore of a 
cannon. 

Merlangus, n. (zn) A gen. of fishes of the Gadidæ 
or Cod family, distinguished by 3 dorsal and 2 anal fins, 
and no barbels on the skin, The Pollack, M. purpureus, 
is from 18 to 36 inches long, the caudal deeply concave. 

Merle, n. [Fr.; Lat. merula ; probably contracted from 
meravolans — merus, sole, single, aud volo, to fly.) An 
old English name for the blackbird. 

Mer’lin, Amprose, who has the reputation of an en- 
chanter in the romance of chivalry, was à British 
writer, who flourished towards the latter end of the Sth 
century. He is said to have lived in the court of King 
Arthur. The work attributed to him is a book of pro- 


phecies, which have been illustrated and compared with | 


the English annals by T. Heywood, 1641, 

Merlin, n. [From MxRIIN, Ambrose, g. v.] A necro- 
mancer; « wizard; a diviner, 

From. Eng. merle; Fr. émérillon.] (Zndl.) An Euro- 
pean falcon, Falco æsalon. (Fig. 17 n) and the smallest 
of the genus, scarcely exceeding a blackbird in size; 
bnt, though small, not inferior in courage to any of its 
more powerful congeners. It flies low, and with great 
celerity. Small birds are its 
natural prey; and in the palmy 
days of falconry it was -used for 
taking quail and partridges, 
which it wonld strike on the 
head, breast, or neck, and kill 
with a single blow. The bill is 
of a bluish lead-color; head fer- 
ruginous, streaked with black; 
back and wings of a dark brown, 
tinged with bluish ash - color, 
streaked down the shafts with 
black, and edged with ferrugin- 
ous spots; quill-feathers dusky, 
marked with reddish oval spots; 
the under coverts of the wings 1 
brown, beautifully marked with Tig. 1766. — MERLIN, 
round white spots: the tail is 5 (Falco salon.) 
inches long, crossed with alternate bars of dusky reddish 
clay-color ; the breast und belly are of a yellowish-white, 


with oblong brown spots pointing downwards: the legs 


yellow. It breeds in woods; and lays from 4 to 6 white 
eggs, mottled at the end with brown. 
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Merling, u. (Z00l.) The MERLANGUS, g. v. 

Mer'lon, n. (It. oa 
merle; Fr. merlon. J 
(Fortif.) The soli 
part ofan embattled 
parapet (A A, see 
Fig. 1767), which is 
erected between two 
embrasures. 

Merlu'elus, n. 

(Zodl.) The Hake, | 

a gen. of fishes, of 

the Gaudide or Cod 

family. Its generic 

characters are, head 

flattened; body elongated; the back furnished with 2 
dorsal fins, the first short and the second long; one anal 
fiu, and no barbule at the chin. The American Hake, 
or Whiting, M. albicus, is trom 12 to 36 inches long. 
reddish-brown above, soiled white below. 

Mermaid. n. [Fr. mer, from Lat. mare. sen. and Eng. 
maid.) A sea-nymph; a supposed marine animal, said 
to resemble a woman in the upper parts of the body, 
and n fish in the lower part. 

Mer man, u.; pl. MeRMeN. A sea-man possessing the 
body of u fish from the waist downwards; — correlative 
to mermuid. 

Mermenteau River, (mer-men-to’,) in Louisiana, 
formed by the union of several small branches in St. 
Landry parish, and flowing S W., enters the Gulf of 
Mexico on the W. border, Vermilion parish. 

Mer’ocele, n. [Gr. meres, thigh, and kéle, tumor.) 
(Med.) Hernia of the thigh.— Dungl:son. 

Mero, a tract of S. Nubia, lying between the Nile, and 
its tributary the Atbura. Ext. 400 m. long, and 200 
broad. On the N. of this tract are the ruins of the an- 
cient city of Mero’, 25 m. N. E. of Shendy. On its site 
is a modern town of the same name. 

Me’‘rom, the most northern of the three lakes supplied 
by the river Jordan (Fix. 1281). It is situated in the 
S. part of a valley formed by the two branches of Mount 
Hermon. The lake is now called after the valley, the lake 
of Huleh, The Juke proper is 4 to 5 m. long, and perhaps 
4 broad, tapering towards the 8. It is very shallow, and 
a large part of it is covered with aquatic plants. Thou- 
sands of water-fowl sport on its surface, and its waterr 
abound in fish. On the N. lies the plain of the Huleh, 
which is a dead level for a distance of 6 m. or more. Near 
the upper end of this, the three streams which form the 
Jordan unite. On the W. side of the Jordan above the 
lake, a marsh extends up N. as far as the junction of 
these streams, or even farther; while on the E. side 
the land is tilled almost down to the lake. It is a splen- 
did plain, and extremely fertile. 

Me’rom, in Indiand. a post- village of Sullivan co., abt. 
33 m. 8 of Terre-Huute, 

Mero’na, in /llinois, a village of McHenry co, abt. 50 
m. N. W. of Chicago. 

Mer one. (Myth.) One of the Atlantides, who mar- 
ried Silphus, son of Æolus, and was, like her sisters, 
changed into a constellation after death — See PLEIADES. 

Mero’pide, n. pl. (Zodl.) The Bee-eaters, a family 
of birds, order Jnsessures. The birds of this family have 
rather long, slightly arched beaks, and long pointed 
wings; they are mostly of a green color; Nee swal- 
lows in flight; and, like them, prey on insects, but 
chiefly on bees, wasps, and other hymenopterous in- 
sects, Their skin is very thick. The species of the 
genus Merops are numerous in Africa and Asia; none 
are known in America. 

Merorganiza’tion, n. [Gr. meros, part, and Eng. 

organization. ! A partial organization. (u.) 

Me’ros, Me'rus, n. [er meros, part.) (Arch.) The 
plain surface between the channelsof a triglyph. Weale. 

Merovee’us, king of France, B. about 411, succeeded 
Clodius in 448, nnd defented Attila in 451. He is said 
to have extended the bounde of his kingdom to Treves, 
which city he took and plundered. He began the race 
of French kings, called Merovingian. D. 457. 

Mer’oxene,n. (Min.) A name given to the brilliant 
crystals of brownish-green Mica (Hit). from Vesuvius, 

Mer’rell, in Georgia, a village of Greene co., abt. 28 m. 
N. of Milledgeville. 

Mer’rick, in Nebraska, an E. central co.; area, abt. 
750 sq.m. Rivers. Nebraska or Platte River, and nu- 
merous less important streams. Surface, generally 
level; soil, fertile. Cap. Lone Tree. 

Mer’rickville,a village of Grenville co., prov. of Om 
tario, abt. 26 m. E. of Perth. Pop. abt. 1,000. 

Mer’rily, adr. With mirth, frolic, gayety, or laughter; 
jocundly ; jovially ; hilariously. 

Mer’rimac, or Merrimack, a river of New England, 
rising by several branches in the N. central part of 
New Hampshire, and flowing a general S. by E. course 
into Massachusetts, it turns to the N. W. in Middlesex 
co., and empties into the Atlantic Oceau from Essex co. 
It furnishes water-power to many large manufacturing 
towns, as Lowell, Lawrence, and Manchester. Length, 
abt. 150 m. 

Merrimack, in Kansas, a village of Marshall co., abt. 
20 m. S. S. E. of Marysville. 

Merrimack, in Minnesota, a village of Dakota co., on 
the Mississippi River, abt. 10 m. below St. Paul. 

Merrimack, in New Hampshire, a S. central co.: 
area, abt. 900 sq.m. Rivers. Merrimack, Contoocook, 
and Suncook rivers, besides many smaller streams and 
several lakes. 3 much diversified, Kearsarge 
Mountain and the Ragged Mountains rising to a con- 
siderable height. Soil, generally fertile. Cap. Concord, 


(also the seat of the State gust.) Pop. in 1880, 46,293, 
-A township of Hillsborough co.; pop. abt. 1,100, 


Mesara‘ic, Mesera'ie, a. 
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Merrimack, in Wisconsin, a post-village and town- 
ship of Sauk co., abt. 28 m. N.W. of Madison; pop. of 
township, abt. 1,300. 
Mer’rimake, Mer’ry-make, n. [kug merry, 
and mae.) A merry-making: a merry-meeting; a jo- 
vial or convivial festival; mirth; jocund behavior; hi- 
larity. (k.) 

When he saw her.. pass the bounds of modest merrimake, 

Her dalliance he despised." — Fucrie Queene. 

—v. n. To make merry; to carouse ; to be jovial. 
* To moil all day, ana merrimauke at night." — Gay. 
Merriment, n. Mirth; lively gayety : noisy sports; 
festivity or frolic with laughter; glee; jollity; hilarity. 
Mer’riness, n. Stute or quality of being merry; 
mirthful disposition; merriment; gayety with nvise or 
laughter. 
Merritstown, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
Fayette co., abt. 4 m. S. of Brownsville. 
Mer rittsville,avillaze of Welland co., Upper Canada, 
abt. 11 m. S. of St. Cathurine’s. 
Merrittsville, in S. Carolina, a village of Greenville 
dist., abt. 130 m. N. W. of Columbia. 
Merry, a. [A. S. mirige. myrig, merry; M. L. Ger. 
maere, loud; akin to Ir. meireir, merriment, See Mixrn.] 
Brisk; sprightly; vigorous , stirring ; livel “merry 
wind and weather.” ( Spenser.) — Jocund: jovial; noisily 
gay; hilarieus; overflowing with good spirits; exhila- 
rated to laughter ; as, a merry company. 

I had rather have a fool to make me merry, than experience 
to make me sad. — Saks. 
—Cheerful; joyous; not sad or dismal. — Provocative of 
mirth, laughter. or mental enjoyment; facetious ; comi- 
cal; as, a merry joke or conceit. 

To make merry, to junket; to revel; to carouse; to 
be jovial ; to engage in frolic or high jinks, 
—n. A sort of wild, red cherry. 
Mer’ry-andrew, n. [Said to be from Andrew Borde, 
a facetious physician in the time of Henry VIII.] A 
buffoon; a zany; one whose business is to make sport 
for others; particularly a jester who attends a quack 
doctor or salimbanque. 
Mer’ry-make, n. and v. n. Same as MERRIMAKE, q. v. 
Mer’ry-making, a. Causing mirth or merriment, 
Mer’ry-making, Mer’ry-meeting, n. An ns- 
sembly met for festivity or hurmouy; a junket; a revel ; 
a feast. 
Mer’ry-thought, n. The forked bone of a fowl's 
breast, which boys and girls break by pulling each one 
side; the longer part broken off Letukening priority of 
marriage. 

Let him not be breaking merry-thoughts under the table with 
my cousin.” — Echard. 
Merseburg, «a town of Prussia, prov. of Saxony, on 
the Saale, 56 m. S.E. of Magdeburg. Manuf. Woollen 
and linen cloth, paper, and tobacco. It is celebrated 
for its beer, Pop. 14.000. 
Mer'sey, a river of England, rising on the borders of the 

cos. of Citater. Derby, and Vork, and after a S. W. course 
of 60 m., in which it receives the waters of the Goyt, Ir- 
well, Bollin, Weaver, and other tributaries, it empties 
into the Irish Sea, by a large estuary at Liverpool. It 
is navigable as far as Manchester, 31 miles. 
Mersion, (mer’shun,) n. [Lat. mersio.}] Same as Ix- 
MERION, g. v. 
Merten’sia, n. (Bot.) A genns of plants, order 
Boraginacee. They are perennial herbs, with stems 
and leaves usually glabrous and pellucid-punctate; the 
radical ones many-veined; caulis sessile; raceme 
terminal. M. Virginica, the Virginian Lungwort, is a 
smooth, erect, and elegant plant, found from New York 
to Georgia, and in the Western States. Flowers in 
terminal clusters; corolla blue, funnel-form, sitting 
upon a short, 5-toothed calyx, 
Merthyr Tydvil, (mer’ther-tid’vil,) a town of South 
Wales, co. of Glamorgan, on the Taff, 19 miles N. W. of 
Cardiff, and 140 N.W. of London. It derives its im- 
portance from the rich mines of coal, iron, and lime- 
stone of the vicinity. Its iron-works are on a vast 
scale, employing 5,000 workmen, and producing 200,000 
tons of iron annually. The exports of coal are consider- 
able. Pop. in 1881, 48,857. 
Mer'ton, in Minnesota, a post-township of Steele co. 
Merton, in Wisconsin, a post-village and township of 
Waukesha co., abt. 11 m. N. N. W. of Waukesha; pop. of 
township abt. 2.500. 
Mertz town, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Berks 
co., abt. 74 in. N. E. of Harrisburg. 
Meruli de, n. pl. (Zoöl.) See TURDIDA. 
Me'rus. u. (Arch.) Same as MEROS, q. v. 
Mer’ville, or Mer'ghem, a town of France, dept. 
Nord, on the Lys, 18 m. W. of Lille. Manuf. Cottons, 
velvets, and table-cloths. Pop. 6,000. 
Merycothe’rium, n. [Or. merukim, to chew the 
cud, and therion, a beast.) (Zul.) A genus of extinct 
fossil mammals allied to the camel. 
Fr. mésaraique, from 
Gr. meseraion, mesentery.) Mesenteric; pertaining or 
having reference to the mesentery; as, the mesaraic 
glands. 


Mesched’, a city of Persia, capital of the province of 


Khorassan, 455 m. N.E. of Teheran; Lat. 369 17“ 40” N., 
Lon. 59° 35’ E. It stands in a fertile plain, and is in- 
closed by strong walls. It is distinguished by a very 
splendid mauselenm, containing the ashes of Iman Reza, | 
and of the caliph Haroun-al Raschid. Manuf. Velvets! 
of the finest quality, and fur pelisses, sword-blades, gold- 
work, and articles of jewelry. It has a considerable 
trade with Bokhara, Balkh, Candahar, Yezd, and Herat. 
Pop. estimated nt 100,000, 


Mesched’ Ali. a town of Asiatic Turkey, 30 m. from „ 
The most conspicuous object is Mesh’y, a. Formed like net. work; reticulated. 


the ruins of babylon. 
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the tomb and mosque of Ali, which draws numerous 

Pligrims towards it. Php. uyknown. 
Mesdames, (ind-diim’,) n. pl. of MADAME 
Meseems’, v. impers., (imp. MESEEMED.) 

seems or Appears to me. 

Let there, mescems, | hear her singing loud.“ Sidney. 

Mesembrya'ceer, or Ficolp' T, n. pl. (ar mesembria, 

midday, anthos, flowers;—alluding to the flowers ex- 

pending at midday.) (Ho.) The Ice plant or Fig-mari- 


vp v. 
ethinks; it 


gold family, an order of plants, alliance Ficoiiales. — | 


Diag. Numerous conspicuous petals, and several con- 
solidated curpels. — They are succulent herbs or shrubs. 
Sepals definite, generally more or less united to the 
ovary; stamens peryginous; ovary inferior or nearly 
superior; styles distinct; placentas axile, free, central, 
or parietal; fruit capsular or indehiscent; seed with a 
curved or spiral embryo on the outside of mealy albu- 
men. The plants of this order are natives exclusively 
of warm and tropical regions. The order iucludes 5 
genera and 375 species. 

Mesembryan'themum. n. (Bot) The typical 
genus of the order Mesembryucee, M. crystallinum, 
the Ice-plaut, is so called from its surface being studded 
with little watery vesicles of an ice-like appearance, 
Fig-marigold is a name commonly applied to several 
species, highly prized for the brilliant beauty of their 
flowers. Some species are edible, aud others yield large 
quantities of soda when burnt. 

Mesenceph’‘alon, n. 
egkephalos, brain.) (Anat.) The natural primary di- 
vision of the brain, which is usually encompassed ly 
the parietal segment of the cranium, and consists of the 
lobe of the third ventricle, the optic lobes, with the ap- 
pendages called the conarium, hypophysis, aud in fishes 
the Aypoaria, 

Mesenteric, a. [Fr. mésenterique.) Pertaining or 
relating to the mesentery; as, the mesenteric glands. 
Mesenteri’tis, n. (Med.) Inflammation of the 

mesentery. 

Mes'entery, n. [Or. mesenterion— mesos, middle, and 
enteren, un entrail or intestine.) (Anat.) A thick, fat 
membrane (Fig. 597), placed in the middle of the intes- 
tines. Its substance is composed of membranes, fat, 
vessels of all kinds, and a number of glands. In the 
upper part, it is connected with the three superior ver- 
tebree of the loins; and in the lower with the intestines, 
and particularly with the jejunum and ileum, to which 
it also gives their outer coat. The uses of the M. are 
to suspend, connect together, and retain in their due 
place all the intestines, and to sustain the sunguiferous 
and lacteal vessels of the intestines. 

(Med.) The glands of the M., 100 to 150 in number, 
exert an organizing action on the contents of the lacte- 
als, the chyle being more abundant in fibrin and in 
corpuscles after it has passed through them. Hence, it 
is obvious that disease of these glands must always seri- 
ously affect the process of assimilation. The most im- 
portant affection of these organs is their serofulous or 
tubercular degeneration, which gives rise to the disease 
known as tubes mesenterica, a disease most common in 
childhood, but confined to no period of life. In the 
great majority of cases, it is associated with, and often 
marked by, other results of the tubercular or scrofu- 
lous diathesis, such as pulmonary cousumption, tuber- 
cular peritonitis, scrofulous disease of the spine, rickets, 

but sometimes the mesenteric glands seem almost 

sively affected, in which case the disease becomes 
sufficiently distinct to allow of easy detection. The 
leading symptoms are acceleration of the pulse, occa- 
sional fever (especially towards evening), loss of color 
and flesh, derangement of the digestive organs (consti- 
pation or diarrhaa, and occasional vomiting), a steady 
pain in the region of the navel (increased by pressure) ; 
but perhaps the most characteristic symptom is tume- 
faction and hardness of the abdomen, with general 
emaciation. The enlarged glands can sometimes be 
detected by a careful examination with the hund, espe- 
cially in advanced cases. The progress of the disease is 
generally slow; but at length hectic fever sets in, the 
emaciation becomes extreme, dropsical effusion appears, 
and the patient dies exhausted, if not cut off by the 
access of some acute inflammation, — The treatment 
mainly consists in the administration of cod-liver vil, or, 
if the stomach is too irritable to bear that medicine, of 
iodide of potassium, combined with some bitter infusion, 
the bowels being at the same time carefully attended 
to. The application of stimulating liniments, or of 
iodine ointment to the abdomen, is often of great ser- 
vice. When the disease has advanced to a considerable 
extent, remedies are of little use, except to palliate 
some of the more urgent symptoms. — Independently 
of the disease that has just been noticed, inflammation 
of these glands is by no means uncommon, when the 
mucous membrane of the small intestine is ulcerated, 
as, for instance, in typhoid or enteric fever. 

Mesera'ie, a. Same as MESARAIC, q. v. 

Mes‘faith,n. Fr. mes, for mis, wrong, and Eng. faith.) 
Erroneous belief; misapplied faith; heterodoxy. (R.) 

Mesh, n. [A. S. mæscre, a spot, blot; Ger. masche, a 
stitch in netting, a mesh; Lat. macula, a mesh or hole 
in a net. See Macutate.} The opening space or inter- 
stice between the threads of a net; network. — The 

ns forming the refuse of the mash-tub after brew- 
brewer's wash. 

—r.a. To catch ina net; to enmesh: to insnare. 

Meshan’non, in Bund., a post-village of Centre co, 

Meshop’en, or Mesnop’ren, in Pennsylvania, a small 
creek flowing into the N. branch of the Susquehanna 
River, in Wyoming co. 

—A post-township of Wyoming co.; pop. abt. 1,300. 
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‘Me’stal, a. [From Gr. mesos.) Middle; medium; central. 

Mesilla, (mes-seel'ya,) in New Mexico, an extreme S. W. 
co., adjoining Mexico on the S., and Arizona Territory 
on the W.; area, abt. 12,000 sq. m. Rivers. Rio Grande, 
Rio 8an Domingo, Rio de los Mimbres. Surface, diver- 
sified, and iu the W. part mountainous; soil, in some 
parts fertile. Min. Copper. Cap. Masilla. Pop. abt 4,000, 

—A post-village, cap. of the above co., on the Rio Grunde, 
abt. 12 m. S. of Donna Aña. 

Mes'lim, n. See Masix. 

Mes’mer, Frieprich ANTON, a German physician, author 
of the ftmous system of animal magnetism, commonly 
called Mesinerism, was B. in 1734, at Merseburg, in Sua- 
bia. He first made his doctrines known to the world 
in 1766, by a work on planetary influence, published at 
Vienna, in which he contended that the heavenly bodies 
diffuse through the universe a subtile fluid, which ucts 
on the nervous system of animated beings. He quitted 
Vienna for Paris in 1778, and soon acquired a prodigious 
popularity by his marvellous cures, and received large 
sums of money subscribed by his admirers. It must be 
supposed that his determination was to rise by his dis- 
covery, and to establish himself in a position which he 
might be able to retain as the master of a school de- 
voted to the new art; and to effect this he allowed it to 
be understood that there was an esoteric doctrine of 
animal magnetism, with which even his most ardent 
disciples, Bergusse and Deslon, were not acquainted. In 
the same spirit, and partly, we must add, to produce a 
crisis favorable to his own action upon a great number 
of persous together, M. established the baquet, a kind 
of magnetic battery, around which his patients assem- 
bled; and when the crisis took place (manifested in a 
great variety of startling effects), the arch-magician ap- 

eared, to moderate und direct the action in each case. 
The scenes at these re-nnions drew the attention of the 
French government to M.'s proceedings, and in 1784a 
commission of savans was appointed, with instructions 
to examine the means employed by M., and the results 
obtained. The members of this commission consisted of 
four physicians, one of whom was Dr. Guillotin, and five 
members of the Acndemy — Franklin, Leroi, Bailly, De 
Bory, and Lavoisier. The result of their inquiry was 
announced in n report drawn up by Bailly, and is well 
Known to have been unfavorable not only to the truth 
of animal magnetism, but to its morality. But it must 
be remembered that, in the time of M., public opinion was 
influenced widely and deeply by the philosophy of the 
encyclopedists, and any explanation that involved the 
recognition of spiritual laws would be received as em- 
pirical. Though M. and his disciples endeavored to keep 
their ground, and succeeded in establishing many soci- 
eties of magnetizers, the discoverer found it necessary 
to quit France, and coming to England, resided there 
some time under a feigned name. M. passed the remain- 
der of his life in comparative obscurity, and D. in his 
native place, 1815. — M. did not know the most impor- 
tant result of animal magnetism—somnambulism, which 
was first brought before the public by the Marquis de 
Puységur in 1785. 

Mesmeree’, n. A person subjected to the influence of 
mesmerism ; — correlative to mesmerist. 

Mesmer'ic, Mesmerical, a. [Fr. mesmérique.] Re- 
lating or pertaining to mesmerism ; in subjection to 
mesmeric influence. 

| Mesmerism, (mez'mer-izm,) n. 


From MESMER, q. 3] 
A term generally applied to the phenomena of anima! 


magnetism. M., in the actual state of our knowledge, 
cannot be called a science, since we know but something 
of its effects, and nothing of its causes. To deny any 
longer the existence of M., in presence of so many facts 
beyond the powers of humanity, as attested by a score of 
men of the highest character, is impossible; to give an 
account of it is equally impossible. M., electricity, and, 
we dare say, spiritualism, are the sciences of the future, 
or perhaps, indeed, one science containing and annihilate 
ing all other sciences. When man shall be fully made uc- 
quainted with these amazing phenomena of our age, he 
will also know the principle of life; and then, having 
ascended the last grade of perfection, he will be ready 
for another life in a snperior world. It would be inter- 
esting to trace the history of M. in antiqnity, to specu- 
late on the mysterious power of man over man; and to 
quote some of the best authenticated exaniples of a 
soul, intelligence, or whatsoever it may be, acting freely 
during the somnolence of the body. But the nature of 
this work does not admit of speculation. We must, there- 
fore, reduce ourselves here to the definition of M. ac- 
cording to the formula generally admitted, and toa rapid 
description of the means by which M. is usually pro- 
duced. M. may be defined as a power which a stronger 
is supposed to be able to exert over a weaker person, or 
a healthy over a diseased ; whereby, through a mere ex- 
ertion of the will in some cases, but more generally by 
this means accompanied by stroking with the hands, the 
former throws the latter into u state of sleep. During 
this state, certain peculiar sensations are experienced, 
which arise from nervous excitement, and may have 
good effects upon the health of the patient. The method 
by which M. is generally performed is as follows: The 
patient is placed in a sitting posture, in a convenient 
elbow-chair or couch. The mesmerizer, seated on a 
chair a little more elevated, and at the distance of about 
a foot from the patient, collects himself for some mo- 
ments, during which he takes the thumbs of the patient 
between his two fingers, so that the interior parts of the 
thumbs are in contact with one another. lie fixes his 
eyes upon the eyes of the patient, and remains in this 
position till he feels that an equal degree of heat is 
established between the thumbs of both parties. With- 
drawing his hands, he then places them on the shoulder, 
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where he allows them to remain for about a minute. and 
then conducts them slowly, with a very slight friction, 
along the arms to the extremities of the fingers. This 
operation is called a pass, aud is repeated five or six 
times. Passes are then made over the rest of the body, 
ending finally with several transverse passes before the 
face and breast. at the distance of from 3 to 4 inches, 
the hands being approximated to each other and then 
separated abruptly. There are many variations of the 
mesmeric process, but the result, when there is no ob- 
stacle or derungiug cause, is that the patient falls in- 
voluntarily into a kind of trance, the progressive sensa- 
tions of which have been thus classified by Kluge, a 
German philosopher : — The first degree, called waking, 
presents no remarkable phenomena. The intellect and 
the senses still retain their usual powers aud suscepti- 
bilities. In the second degree, called hal/-slerp, or the 
imperfect crisis, most of the senses still remain in a state 
of activity, that of vision only being impaired, the eye 
withdrawing itself gradually from the power of the will. 
In the third degree, called the magnetic or mesmeric 
sleep, the senses refuse to perform their respective func- 
tious, and the patient is unconscious. In the fourth de- 
gree, called simple somnambulism, or the perfect crisis, 
the paticut is said to“ wake, as it were, within himself, 
and his consciousness returns.” He is in a state which 
cannot be called sleeping or waking, but which appears 
to be something between the two, In the filth degree, 
called lucidity or lucid vision, the patient is placed in 
what is called the state of self-intuitim. In France, this 
state is called clairvoyance; in Germany, hel/sehen. 
When in this state, he is said to have u clear knowledge 
of his own internal mental and bodily state, is enabled 
to calculate with accuracy the phenomena of disease 
which will naturally and inevitably occur, and to deter- 
Mine what are their most appropriate nud effectual 
remedies, In the sixth degree, called universal lucidity, 
the lucid vision possessed in the former degree extends 
to all objects, near and at a distance, in space and time. 
Many persons, however, who practise M., are skeptical 
with regurd to the existence of the two last degrees, 
although such cases are recorded by the best author- 
ities ou the subject. The dispassionate investigation of 
M. has been shunned by men of science, on account of 
the imposture of some and the credulity of others of its 
professors. M. Reichenbach, a distinguished German 
chemist, gave a more scientific aspect tu the phenomena 
of animal magnetism, by stating that he had discovered 
a new force in nature, called the Od force, or Odyle. He 
regarded this as a peculiar force in nature, the presence 
of which could only be detected by persons of a highly 
susceptible nature. As, however, his conclusions were 
arrived at principally through the medium of others, 
and those in a morbid state, his theory has been gen- 
erally rejected. Electro-Liology is only another form 


which the public exhibition of animal magnetisin has 
assumed. Sleep is produced by making persons guze 
for a certain length of time on a piece of money which 
is placed in the hand. In susceptible individuals, this 
produces a kind of cataleptic sleep, in which they ex- 
hibit all the phenomena of the mesmeric state. 

Mes’merist, n. A professor or practitioner of mes- 
merism; a believer in mesmerism; a mesmerizer. 

Mesmeriza‘tion, n. Act or process of mesmerizing. 

Mes’merize, v. a. To place into a state of mesmeric 
coma, or suspension of the physical powers, 

Mes merizer, n. A mesmerist. 

Mesne, (méén,) a. [Norm. Fr., middle.] (Law.) Mid- 
dle; intermediate. — Mesne process is defined by Whar- 
ton as “all those writs which intervene iu the progress 
of a suit or action between its beginning and end, as 
contradistingnished from primary and final process.“ — 
Mesne profits are the profits that a man receives between 
disseisin and recovery of land.— In England, the word 
mesne is also a dignity: those persons who hold lord- 
ships or manors of some superior, and grant the same to 
some interior persons, are called mesne lords. 

Mes‘oblast, n. [Or. mesos, middle, and blastes, bud.] 
(Physiol.) The so-called nucleus of cells. — Agassiz. 

Mes’ocarp, n. [Gr. mzsos, and karpos, fruit.) (Bot.) 
That part of a pericarp which lies between the epicarp 
and endocarp. 

Mesoco'lon, n. [Or. mesokolon.) (Anat.) That part 
of the mesentery, which, having reached the extremity 
of the ileum, contracts und changes its name; or the 
portion of the mesentery to which the colon is attached, 
The mesentery and the mesocolon are the most impor- 
tant of all the productions ot the peritoneum. 

Mesogas trie. a. [From Gr. mesos, and gasteo, belly.) 
(Anat.) Applied to the membrane by which the stom- 
ach is attached to the abdomen, 

Mes‘olite, n. (Gr. mesos, and lithos, stone.) (Min.) A 
lime and soda Mesotype. 

Mes’olobe, n. [Gr. mesos, and lobos, lobe.) (Anat. 
The corpus callosum, a white, medullary band, perceived 
on separating the two hemispheres of the brain, which 
it connecta with each other. —Dunglison. 

Mesolog’arithm, n. [Gr. mesos, and Eng. logarithm.) 
{ Math.) A logarithm of the co-sine. 

Mesophliee’um, n. [Or. mesos, and phloios, bark or 
rind. (Bot.) The cellular layer of bark overlying the 
liber, and underlying the epiphicum, i. e. the layer im- 
mediately beneath the epidermis, 

MesophyVlum, n. (Gr. mesos, and phyllon, a leaf.) 
(Bot.) The parenchymatous tissue forming the fleshy 
part of a leaf between the upper and lower integuments. 

Mesopota’mia. (Anc. Geog.) A country of Western 
Asia, situate between the Tigris and the Euphrates. 
was called. in the Old Testament, Aram Naharaim, or 
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“Syria between the two waters,” and Padan Aram, i. e. 
“Syria of the Plain.” It is first mentioned as the coun- 


try where Nahor and his family settled (Gen. xxiv. 10), 
and was inhabited (B. c. 120-1100) by a number of 
petty tribes. 
the Babylonians, the Medes, and the Persians. After 
the battle of Issus, in Nov., 333 B C., it fell into the 
power of the Macedonians, The Romans obtained pos- 
session of M. in 165. Jovian surrendered it to the Per- 
sians in 363. The Carmathians (q. v.) overran it in 902, 
and the Turks conquered it between 1514-16, It is now 
comprised in the pashalics of Bugdad nud Diarbekr. 

Mesopotamia, iu Okio, a post-tuwnship of Trumbull 
co.; pop. abt. 1,200, 

Mesopteryg' ious, a. (Zoöl.) An epithet sometimes 
applied to such fishes as Lave only one back-fin, which 
is situated in the middle of the back. 

Mes'osperm, n. [Gr. mesos, und sperma, a seed.) 
(Bot.) The secundine, one of the membranes of a seed, 
and the second from the surface. 

Mesotho'rax, n. (Gr. mesos, and thorax, the chest.) 
(Zodl.) The posterior segment of the alitrunk, which 
bears the posterior pair of wings and the third or poste- 
rior pair of legs, 

Mes’otype, n. [Gr. mesos, middle, and tupos, type] 
(Min.) Prismatic zeolite; a mineral divided into three 
sub-species fibrous zeolite, natrolite, and mealy zeolite. 
The mesotype is said by some writers to be so named 
from its property, when transparent, of doubling images. 

Mesozo’ic, a. [Gr. mesos, and zoe, life.) (Geol.) The 
name given by Prof. Phillips to the middle of the three 
et geological periods, more usually denominated 

SECONDARY. The mesozoic group includes: Ist, the new 
red sandstone or triassic; 2d, the lias ; 3d, the great series 
of the odlites ; 4th, the Wealden; and 5th, the cretaceous 
series. 

Mes'pilus. n. [Gr. mespilon.] (Bot.) The Medlar, a 
genus of plants, order 
Pomaceæ, having a 5- 
cleft calyx with leafy 
segments, nearly 
round petals, a large 
honey-secreting disc, 
and 2—5 styles, united 
together in the flow- 
er, but widely sepa- 
rated on the fruit, the 
upper ends of the 
bony cells of which 
are exposed. The 
common M., M. Ger- 
manica, a large shrub 
or small tree, spiny in 
a wild state, but des- 
titute of spines in cul- 
tivation, is u native of 
8. Europe and of the 
temperate parts of 
Asia. It has lanceo- 
late leaves, not divid- 
ed nor serrated, solita- 
ry, large, white flow- 
ers at the end of small 
spurs, and somewhat 
top-shaped fruit, of 
the size of a small pea 
or larger, according to 
the variety. The M. 
is much cultivated in 
some parts of Europe, 
and is seen sometimes 
in our gardens. Its 
fruit is very austere, 
even when ripe, and 
is not eaten till bletted, 
when its tough pulp 
has become soft aud 
vinous by incipient 
decay. 

Mes'prise, n. Misadventure; lack of success. (n.) 


Fig. 1768, — COMMON MEDLAR. 
(Flower, and section of fruit.) 


Mesquite, Mezquite, (mes-kéét’, or mes td.) n. 
[or udian origin.) (Bot.) A shrub orsmall tree grow- 
ng in Texas and Mexico, not unlike a mimosa, bearing 


large, edible pods ( Alguroba glandulosa of Gray ),— Also, 
a rich native grass in W. Texas (a species of Aristida) ; 
so called from its growing in company with the tree. 
See SUPPLEMENT. 

Mess. n. [A. S. mese, a table; Goth. mes, a table, dish; 
Sp. mésa ; Lat. mesa, mensa, a table; Pers mêz; Hind. 
maez, à dish.) A dish or given quantity of edibles pre- 
pared and set ona table at one time; a quantity of dress- 
ed food sufficient for a meal.—A number of persons who 
eat at the same table together; a company of persons 
who take their meals in common; — used especially in 
the military, naval, and mercantile marine services; as, 
the officers’ mess, the ward-room mess. — A jumbled or 
confused mixture; a medley ; a conglomeration; a pot- 
pourri; an olla podrida; — hence, any state of entangle- 
ment, confusion, difficulty, or embarrassment ; a scrape ; 
an awkward predicament; as, he has got himself into u 
mess. 

—v. n. To partake of a mess; to eat; to feed.— To asso- 
ciate at the same table; to eat in company ; as, the mid- 
shipmen mess by themselves. 

Dv. d. To serve or furnish with a mess. 

Message, (m/s’sdj,) n. 
from Lat. missus — mitto, to send] Any notice, word, 
communicatjon, or piece of intelligence, written or ver- 
bal, sent from one person to another; errand; notifica- 
tion by messenger. — An official written communication 
of facts or opinions transmitted by a sovereign, ruler 
of a state, &c., to the house or houses of n legislature 
or other deliberative body; also, an official verbal com- 
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[Fr., trom L. Lat. mtesaticum, | 


|! Messieurs, (mésh'yiirz,) n. pl. 


munication from one branch of a legislature to the 
other; as, a royal message, a president's message, &c. 


It passed successively under the sway of Messala, Corvinus, M. VALERius, Roman consul, ora- 


tor, and historian, was the friend of Brutus and Cas- 
sius, and fought on their side at Philippi, B. c. 42. He 
afterwards attached himself successively to Antony and 
Octavius, served at the battle of Actium, 31, and the 
same year was chosen consul. He subdaed Aquitania, 
of which he was made pro-consul, and was honored with 
a triumph. For u short time he held the office of pre- 
fect of Rome, 2n, but the same year retired, continuin; 
however, to hold the office of augur. Af. was the frie: 
of Horace and Tibullus, of Mæcenas and Asinius Pollio, 
and other distinguished men of the age; was the zeal- 
ous patron of literature and art; und one of the most 
eminent Roman orators. D., probably, about B. c. 3. 

Messali’na, two Roman empresses of this name: — A., 
VALERIA,who had for her fifth husband the emperor Nero, 
who had murdered her fourth husband, Atticus Vistimus. 
After the death of the emperor, in the year 68, she de- 
voted herself to literary pursuits.— M., VaIERIA. daugh- 
ter of Valerius Messalinus Barbatus, who became the wife 
of Claudius, and shared with him the imperial throne. 
Her licentious conduct is unparalleled in histery, for 
she not only made her husband's palace the scene of 
her debaucheries, but often quitted it at night, and acted 
as a common prostitute. When summoned by the en- 
raged emperor, after some fresh extravagance, in the 
year 48, she attempted to kill herself, but lacked cour- 
age, and her enemy Narcissus, who dreaded the result of 
the interview, caused her to be dispatched by a soldier. 

Messe'me. (Anc. Geng.) A city of Greece, and the cap. 
of Messenia in Peloponnesia. See MESSENIA. 

Mes'senger, n. (Fr. messager, from message.] One 
who bears a message or an errand; the bearer of a 
written or verbal missive from one person to another, 
or to a public legislative body; one who carries de- 
spatches; a courier; as, a Queen's messenger.— He or 
that which foreshows or prognosticates; a harbinger; a 
forerunner; a herald. 

(Naut.) A hawser wound round a ship’s capstan, used 
for heaving in acable. 

(Law.) A person appointed to perform certain duties, 
generally of a ministerial character.— The officer who 
takes possession of an insolvent or bankrupt estate for 
the judge, commissioner, or other such officer. 

Messe'nin. (Anc. Hist. and Geog.) The S. W. division 
of Peloponnesus in ancient Greece, bounded N. by Elis, 
from which it was separated by the river Neda, and Ar- 
cadia; E. by Laconia; and S. and W. by the sea. The 
earliest inhabitants of this country are said to have been 
the Leleges. Polycaon named the country Messene, in 
honor of his wife, B. o. 1499, At the Dorian conquest 
of the Peloponnesus, Cresphontes obtained M. Num- 
bers of the inhabitants left their country and settled in 
various parts of Greece, Italy, &c., at the close of the 
second Messenian war, B.c. 668. Those that remained 
were reduced to the condition of helots, and the whole 
of Messenia was incorporated with Sparta. For nearly 
300 years M. was in the condition of a conquered coun- 
try, though the people made an abortive effort to re. 
cover their independence. B. c. 464. After the battle of 
Leuctra, B. c. 371, in which the Spartans were totally 
defeated, Epaminondas determined to restore M., and 
he built the town of Messene (q. v.), B. c. 369, inviti 
back to their country the exiles from Italy, Sicily, 
Africa. Under the protection of Thebes, M. maintained 
its independence, Its people fought with the Achwans 
at the battle of Sellasia, B. c. 221. The Messenians hav- 
ing made war against the Achwan League, were defeat- 
ed, and their chief city was captured, B. c. 183. M. 
with the rest of Greece, lost its Tadependance, and was 
incorporated with the Roman empire, B. c. 146. 

Mes'siad, n. (Lit.) The title of a German epic poem, 
by Klopstock, illustrative of the sufferings and ascen- 
sion of the Messiah. 

Messi’ah, n. (Script.) A Hebrew word signifying the 
Ananted ; a title which the Jews gave to their expected 
great deliverer, whose coming they still wait for; and a 
name which Christians apply to Jesus Christ, in whom 
the prophecies relating to the Messiah were accom- 
plished. Among the Jews, anointing was the cere: 
of consecrating persons to the highest offices and d 
ties; kings, priests, and sometimes prophets, were 
anointed ; thus, Aaron and his son received the sacer- 
dotal, Elisha the prophetic, and David, Solomon, and 
others the royal unction. The prophecies in the Old 
Testament which relate to the coming of the Messiah 
are very numerous, some of which may be found in Gen. 
iii. 15, xlix. 10; Jsaiah, vii. 14; Dan. ix. 25, Ac. The 
ancient Hebrews being instructed by the prophets, had 
very clear notions of the Messiah; these, however, were 
changed by degrees: insomuch that when Jesus Christ 
appeared in Judea, they were in expectation of a tem- 
poral monarch, who should free them from their subjec- 
tion to the Romans. Hence, they were greatly offended 
at the outward appearance, the humility, and seeming 
weakness of our Saviour; which prevented their ac- 
knowledging him to be the Christ they expected. 

Messi’ahship, n. Character, state, or vocation of the 
Saviour, 

Messianic, a. Pertaining, or having reference to the 
Messiah; as, the Messianic oftice. 

Messi’as, n. (Script.) Same as MESSIAH, q. v. 

Messidor’, n. [Fr.] (Chronology.) In the French Re- 
publican calendar, the tenth month, commencing June 
19, and ending July 18. 

[Fr., pl. of MONSIEUR, 

J. v.] Sirs; gentlemen ;—used as the plural of Mr., 

and written, in its abbreviated form, Messrs.; as, Messrs. 

Drexel & Co. n 
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Messina, (mes-se'na,) (anc. Messana, or Messene,) a eity 
+ of S. Italy, in the N. E. of Sicily, on the Strait of Mes- 
31 NE of Catania, and 120 N.E. of Palermo; 
Lat. V 10% N., Lon. 15° 347” E. The town rans 
lel with the strait, und has, for its finest part, the 

: na, & long line of buildings facing the harbor, and 
running parallel with it for more than a mile. A broad 
quay tes it from the water. The town sweeps 
along the swelling eminences, and gradually rises so as 
to present almost every 
of view. The whiteness of the buildings forms a beau- 
tiful contrast to the dark-green of the forests behind. 


The harbor, which is formed by a projecting tongue of 
land, curved in the shape of a sickle, is 4 m. in circum- 
ference, the finest in the Mediterranean, and can ac- 
commodate more than 1,000 ships. The entrance, which 
is 700 yards wide, is defended by the fort of Porto Reale 
and Fort Salvatore. Manuf. Dumasks and satins. The 
trade of M. is very considerable. The exports consist 
principally of silk, oil, wine, coral, fruits, &. The im- 
ports are cotton and woollen fabrics, hardwares, and 
other articles of colonial produce. Pop. 111,854, 
Messinese’, n. sing. and pl. (Grog.) A native or inhab- 
itant of Messina, Sicily ;—plurally, the people of Messina. 
—a. (Geol.) Belonging, or having reference to Messina. 
Mess mate. n. [| Mess aud mate.) A table-companion; 
one who takes his meals with another or others; hence, 
a comrade, a chum ; — used chiefly on shipboard. 
Messuage, (m¢s'swrj,) n. (0. Fr. mesuage, from L. Lat. 
from manere, to stay.] (Law.) A dwelling- 
house with some land attaching, as garden, orchard, &c., 
and all other conveniences, as out-buildings, &c., belong- 
ing to it. 
Mestee’, Mustee’,n. In the W. Indies, the distinc- 
tive denomination given to the offspring of a white and 
a quadrvon. f 
rden 
n ng countries of America, the offspring 
of an Hi — be Creole and a native Indian, 
Mestre, (mais trat,) a town of Italy, prov. of Venice, 5 
m. W. of Venice; pop. 6.000. 
Mesu’ma, or Nesuma. in Nebraska, a village of Otoe 
ch., about 35 m. W. of Nebraska. 
er n. Among the ancient poets, a re- 
n at the end of a stanza. 


Met, imp. and pp. of MEET, q. v. 

‘a. (Gr.] A prefix in words derived from the Greek, 
denoting beyond, over, behind, after, between, with, &c. 
Me ta, a river of S. America, rises on the E. slope of the 

N.E. range of the Andes, about 40 m. 8. of Bogote (U. 


States of Colombia), and flowing a general E. N. E. course 
into Venezuela, enters the Orinoco River about Lat. 6° 
20% N., Lon, 67° 45’ W. Length, about 500 m. 
Metab‘asis, u. [Fr. metabase, from Gr. meta, over, and 
bal nein, to pass.] (Rivt.) Transition; a ing over. 
Metabo'lian, n. [Gr. metabole, change.) (Zodl.) An 
insect having the power of metamorphosis, 
Metabolic, a. Belonging or having reference to meta- 
. morphosis; involving or inducing change. 
Metacar’pal, a. Relating or pertaining to the meta- 
us. 


r n. [Gr. meta, between, and karpos, the 

e nal.) That part of the hand between the 

wrist the fingers. The inner part of the M. is 

called the and the outer the back of the hand. 

Metacen’'tre,n. (Hydrostatics.) A term first applied 
by Bouguer to a certain point of a floating body, upon 

position of which the stability of the body depends. 

See HYDROSTATICS. 5 

Metacetone, (sten,) n. [Gr. meta, with, and Eng. 
acetone.) (Chem.) One of the products formed during 
the distillation of a mixture of one part of starch or 
sugar with eight of quick-lime; it is a colorless liquid 
insoluble in water, but soluble in alcohol and ether, an 
of an a le odor. Form, CgHs0, It is converted 
by 2 agents into melacetonic ( propionic) acid = 


+010. 
Melee lo'rite, n. (Min.) A mineral resembling 
. chlorite, found in green aggregated crystals in the Hartz. 
Metachronism, (me-tik’ron-izm,) n. [Fr. méta- 
chronisme, from Gr. meta, after, and chronos, time. See 
Curoxic.] An error in chrouology by placing an event 
after its real time. 
Met’/acism, (-sizm,) n. [Tat. metacismus; Gr. metakis- 
mos.) A corrupt pronunciation or too frequent applica- 
ra A sait resulting from th 
e ate, n. (Chem, resulting from the 
‘ —— of metugallic acid and a base. 
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1 Acid, n. (chem.) When gullie acid is 

rapidly heated up to about 480°, carbonic acid and water 
are evolved, and a black product remains soluble in the 
alkalies, aud forming insoluble compounds with many 
of the metallic oxides. This product has been termed 
metugallic acid. 

Metage, n. [roe Meta, g. v.] Measurement of coal. 
— Dues paid tor measuring. 

| Metagen esis, n. (Gr. meta, beyond, and genesis, gen- 

eration.| (Physiol.) The changes of form which the 

representative of a species undergoes in passing, by a 

series of successively generated individuals, from the 

egg to the perfect or imago state. It is contradistin- 
guished from metamorphosis, in which those changes 
are undergone by the same individuals. The following 
is an example of metagenesis: The egg of the Medusa 
is developed into a polype, which, assuming a form called 

Strobila, separates into numerous individual young 

Meduse. The larval polype propagates other similar 
lypes by gemmation, each of which becomes a Stro- 
ila, and is resolved into numerous Meduse. ‘Thus there 

is a successive production of procreating individuals 

from a single impregnated ovum of a Medusa, according 
to the law of Purthenoyenesis. 

|Metagenetiic, a. Pertaining or having reference to 

metagenesis. 
Metagen ic, a. [Gr. meta, beyond, and genesis.) Be- 
longing or relating to metagenesis. 

Metagram’matism, „. (Gr. meta, after, and gram- 
ma, letter, from graphein, to write.) Au agrammatism, 
See ANAGRAM. 

Metal, (métal, sometimes met.) n. [Fr.; Lat. metallum 
= Gr. metallm. The Greek signifies a mine or quarry, 
that which is found in mines — metal, which significa- 
tion prevails in the Latin. Probably trom Gr. metallia, 
to search after other things (met ulla), to explore care- 
fully.) A mineral; a simple, fixed, shining, opaque 
body or substance, insoluble in water, fusible by heat, 
and having a peculiar lustre, as gold, silver, copper, iron, 
lead, Kc. (See below, Chem.) — In England, the broken 
stones used in the macadamization of roads. — Courage; 
spirit. (See METTLE, the more correct orthography.) — 
The weight of armament carried by ships of war, as, 
guns of heavy melal. — Glass in a fused state. 

(Chem.) Metals may be divided into classes, according 
to two systems — the one having for its foundation the 
P the other the chemical properties of those 

lies. Percy (Metallurgy, vol. i.) classifies them ac- 
cording to their fusibility, including, however, only the 
economic metals in his classification. (a) Fusible w 
redness, — tin, lead, &c. (b) Fusible above redness, but 
at temperatures easily attainable in furnaces, — copper, 
gold, &c. (c) Fusible only at the highest heat attainable 
in furnaces, — nickel, manganese, &c. (d) Practically 
infusible in ordinary furnaces, — platinum, iridium, &&. 

e also divides them into: (a) Fixed metals,— gold, 
copper, nickel, &c. (b) Volatile metals: after fusion, 
— cadmium, zinc, &c.; without fusion, passing directly 
From the solid to the gaseous state,—arsenic. The spe- 
cific gravity of metals at ordinary temperatures has an 
exceedingly wide range, from lithium, 506, which is 
brighter than any known fluid, to osmium, which is as 
high as 215. All metals bear a definite form of crystal- 
lization, which is produced principally in three ways,— 
by slow solidification after fusion, by condensation from 
vapor, and by electrotypic decomposition. Metals dif- 
fer considerably in their structure, not only with regard 
to each other, but in relation to themselves. Some are 
crystalline, as zinc, antimony, and bismuth; others are 
granular, like pig-iron; others are fibrous, like bar-iron 
and copper; whilo some few are columnar, like grain- 
tin, aud conchoidal, us in some brittle alloys — speculum 
metals, for instance. Two of the principal physical 
characteristics of metals are, ductility (the property of 
being permanently extended by traction, as in wire- 
drawing), and malleability (which is the property of 
extending in all directions under the hammer). The 
following tables show that these properties are distinct: 


Ductility. 
Gold, 
Silver, 
Platinum, 


The power of metals for conducting electricity is shown 
in the following table from Matthiessen (Phil. Trans., 
1863): 
Silver. “ . 100 at 32° Fahr. 
Copper 99°95 
Gold 


Iron 


Lead 

Antimony. r 

Bismuth....... — TO 
Their power of conducting heat is exhibited in the fol- 
lowing table, by Weidemann and Franz: 


Lend 
Bismuth èis 
The order of conductivi 
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nearly the same. 8o much for the physical — — 
of metals. Chemically speaking, they may vided 
into seven principal groups:—1. The metals of the al- 
— — sodium, lithium, rubidium, cesium. 
They all have an intense affinity for oxygen, and decom- 
pose water at ordinary temperatures. ey form two 
or more oxides, both soluble in water. lium is 
supposed by Lamy to belong to this group; but the ex- 
periments of Crookes, its discoverer, prove coucinsively 
that it is a heavy metal belonging to the lead group. 
II. The metals of the alkaline earths, — barium, strou- 
tium, calcium, magnesium. These metals, with the 
exception of magnesium, which seems closely allied to 
zinc in many of its properties, decompose water at all 
temperatures, and form one oxide pretty soluble in 
water. III. Metals of the earths, — aluminium, gluci- 
num, cerium, and several others of great rarity. These 
oxides are insoluble in water; and they do not decom- 
pose water at ordinary temperatures. IV. Metals an- 
alogous to tin, — zinc, cadmium, cobalt, nickel, nraninm, 
iron, chromium, manganese. These metals, heated to 
dull redness, decompose the vapor of water when trans- 
mitted over them, becoming converted into oxides while 
hydrogen escapes. Three of them, iron, chrominm, and 
manganese, form powerful acids. V. Metals forming 
powerful acids with oxygen, — tin, titanium, molybde- 
num, tungsten, vanadium, arsenic, antimony, tellurium, 
and one or two more. VI. The next group contains 
bismuth, copper, lead, and thallium, metals which exert 
no decomposing uction on water, even at a full red-heat 
They form strong basic oxides, and exhibit a strong ten- 
dency to form subsalts. VII. The last group contains 
the noble metals — mercury, silver, gold, platinum, and 
the heavy metals associated with it. These metals exhibit 
no tendency to oxidize iu air, and are incapable of re- 
moving the oxygen from water, even at high tempera- 
tures. 

Metal, v.a. To cover or sheathe with metal; as, to 
metal a ship's bottom, —To macadamize with broken 
stones, as roads, Ac. (Used in England.) 

Metal, in Pennsylvania, a township of Franklin co.; 

p. about 1.600. 
etal dehyde, n. [Gr. meta, beyond, and Eng. alds- 
—— (Chem.) A crystalline substance into which 

dehyde is partially converted when kept for any 
length of time, even in sealed tubes, . is re-converted 
into aldehyde when heated to 400° F., in a sealed tube. 

Metalep'sis, n.; pl. METALEPSES, n. [Lat., from Gr. 
meta, and laubdnein, to take.) (Net.) The continua- 
tion of a trope in one word through a succession of sig- 
nifications, or the union of two or more tropes of a dif- 
ferent kind in one word, so that several gradations or 
intervening senses come between the word expressed 
and the thing intended by it. 

Metalep'tie, Metalep'tical, a. Having reference, 
or pertaining to a metalepsis; translative.—Transverse ; 
as, the metaleptic action of a muscle. — Belonging to, 
concerned in, or induced by metalepsy, or displacement 
of one substance by another. 

agp top; adv. By transposition or substitu- 

on. 

Met'alled, a. See METTLED. 

Metallic, a. [Fr. m ; Lat. metallicus.) Per- 
taining to a metal or metals; consisting of or contain- 
ing metal; partaking of the characteristic properties 
of metals; resembling a metal; as, a metallic substance, 
metallic ductility, a metallic pencil 

M. colors. A term sometimes applied to pigments of 
mineral origin, to distinguish them from colors derived 
from the animal and W kingdoms, Many metals 
yield colored compounds capable of being employed as 
pigments; but chromium, copper, lead, and iron are 
especially distinguished for the valuable colors which 
they produce. 

M. paper. A kind of writing-paper covered with pre- 
pared size, for being ineffaceably written upon with a 
pewter — 

Metal lifacture, n. [Lat. metallum, and facere, fac- 
tum, to make.) That department of practical mechanics 
applying to the production and fabrication of metals. (.) 

Metalliferous, a. [Lat. metallum, and fero, to pro- 
duce.) Producing or yielding metals; as, iferous 


ores. 

Metalliform, a. [Lat. metallum, and forma, form.) 
Resembling, or having the form of metallic substances. 

Mevalline, a. Pertaining to a metal; consisting of 
metal; impregnated with metallic qualities; as, metal- 
line waters, 

Met'alling. u. ( Naw.) Process or tion of sheath- 
ing with metal; as, metalling of a ship’s bottom. 

—In England, the act of forming the surface of a roadway 
with small, broken stones, &c.; also, the materials so 
employed, 

Metallist, n. An operator or worker in metals; one 
skilled in metallurgy. 

Metalliza’tion, n. [Fr. métallisation.) Act or pro- 
cess of forming into a metal; operation of giving tc a 
substance its proper metallic properties, 

Met’allize, r.a. [Fr. métalltser.) To form into metal; 
to give to a substance its proper metallic properties. 

Metalloch’romy, n. (Gr. mtallon, metal, aud chro- 


ma, color. ] Art. or operation of coloring metals. 
Metallog’raphist, . A writer on metallargy; one 
who treats of metals. 


Metall hy, n. [Gr. metallon, metal, and gra- 
phein, to describe.) A treatise on metals, or on metallic 
substances. 

MeValloid, Metalloid’al, a. Gr. metalion, and 
eidos, form.) Having a form or appearance like that of 
a metal; belonging to the metalloids, 

Metalloid, n. [Fr. metalloide.| (Chem) A term 
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sometimes applied to the inflammable non-metallic 
bodies, such as sulphur, phosphorus, &., or sometimes 
to all the non-metallic elements, The metallic bases 
of the fixed alkalies aud alkaline earths were at one 
time called metal loids, in consequence probably of their 
low specific gravity, 

Metalloid al, d. See METALLOID. 

Metallurgie, (-arjik,) Metallurgical, a. [Fr. 
mrtaliurgique.) Pertaining, or having reference to 
Metallurgy, or to the art or process of working metals. 

Met‘allurgist, n. One skilled in metallurgy; a 
worker iu metals, 

Metallurgy, n. [Fr. métallurgie; from Gr. metallon, 
a metal, and ergon, work.] ‘The art of separating metals 
from their ores, and from other compounds. As the pro- 
cesses vary essentially according to the metals, we refer 
to the name of each important metal, under which its 
process of extraction will be found described. Sve IRON, 
Gop, LEAD, &c. 

Metalman, (mét’'al-man, or met! man.) u.; pl. METAL- 
MEX. A worker in metals; a metallurgist; a copper- 
smith; a brazier. 

Metamer'ie, [Gr. meta, and meras, part.] (Chem.) 
Applied to bodies of the same composition and atomic 
weight, but yet ditfering in certain of their properties. 
See METAMERIDES. 

Metam'erides, n. pl. (Chem.) A class of compounds 

h contain the same centesimal composition, but 
differ so completely in their physical and chemical 
characters as to be considered distinct; thus, acetate of 
methyl and formic ether, fruit, sugar, and hydrated 
lactic and acetic acid, have respectively the same com- 
position in 100 parts, but are essentially different in 
their properties, The formule adopted tor the tirst two 
of these will illustrate this: 

Acetate af Methyl. 
CyHg0,C,U,0, = (CgllgO4), and 
Formic ether. 
C. II0, C2110 = (CgH 04) 

It will be seen from this that the ultimate atoms of C, 
H. and O are grouped together in two different ways. 
Metamo’ra, in Jidinvis, a post-village, cap. of Wood 
co., Abt. S0 in. N. by E. of Springfield; pop. abt. 1,800. 
Metamo’ra, iu /ndiana, a post-township of Franklin 

co.; pop. about 1,700, 

Me vra, in Michigan, a post-township of Lapeer 
cu. . nbout 1,800. 

Meta ‘ra, in Ohio, a post-village of Fulton co., abt. 
20 m W. by N. of Toledo. 

Metamorphic, ix.) a. [Gr. meta, change, and 
morphe, form.) Liable to change or transition; vari- 
able; mutable, 

M. rocks, or stratified primary rocks. (Geol.) The 
materials of the earth's crust beneath the soil are called 
by geologists rock, whether they are hard like lime- 
stone and granite, plastic like clay, or loose like sund; 
and of these rocks all that are not in the condition in 
which they were originally accumulated, must be re- 
garded as chauged, altered, or melamorphosed. The 
latter expression is technical, and means that a definite 
change has taken place in the structure of the material. 
As, therefore, all mechanical rocks except coral lime- 
stones have originally been deposited from suspension 
or solution in water, and therefore in the form of mud, 
sand, or gravel of some kind, it becomes obvious, when 
we tind sandstones and limestones, or compacted and 
bedded clays, containing bands, nodules, and crystals, 
that a change has passed over them. They ure no 
longer mud, bat have assumed a new existence and new 
cunditious ; in a word, they have become metamorphic 
rocks. The term is not usually so widely extended, but 
it is clear that no line can be drawn. Some rocks are 
s0 little altered that we can hardly recognize the 
change, some are so much changed that we can hardly 
trace the original form. Very extensive metamorphoses 
can take place without obliterating the traces of organic 
origin, More commonly, only those rocks are spoken 
of as metamorphic which show the last stage of a tran- 
sition to crystalline structure, and to the condition 
called plutonic or igneous. Such are marbles, quartzites, 
slates, micaceous and other schists, and gneiss; all of 
these being rocks in which the evidences of original 
aqueous origin are nearly or entirely lost. Regurded 
in this light, metamorphic rocks form a class of rocks 
distinct from aqueous, from volcanic or recent igneous, 
and from plutonic or ancient igneous. So many doubt- 
ful rocks have, however, on further examination, turned 
out to be metamorphic, that possibly all rocks not actu- 
ally showing marks of igneons agency may be found to 
belong to this important and large group. — Brande. 

Metamor'phism, n. (Geol.) The state or quality 
of being metamorphic. 

Metamor'phist, n. (Theol.) A believer in the trans- 
formation of Christ's body into the Deity at the Ascension. 

Metamorphize, (ndr ie,) v. a. See METAMOK- 
PHOSE, . v. 

Metamorphose, v. a. [Fr. métamorphoser; Gr. 
metumorpho—omai, to be transformed — meta, denuting 
change, and morph-é, form, shape.) To change into a 
different form; to transform; to transmute ; to transub- 
stantiate: and, colloquially, to transmogrify. 

Aud earth was metamorphosed luto man. — Dryden. 

—n. Same as METAMORPHOSIS, Q. v. 

Metamor'phoser, n. Oue who transforms or meta- 
morphoses. 

Metamor’phosic, (-fo-sik.)a. Changing the shape 
or form; transmutiug or transforming. 

Meiamor’phosis, Metamorphose. n.; pl. 
METAMORPHOSES. (Gir. metamorphosis | Transformation; 
change of furn or shape. — The ancients held two kiuds 
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of N., — the one real, the other apparent. The N. of 
Jupiter iuto n bull, and of Minerva into an old woman, 
were only apparent; while the transtormations of Ly- 
caon into a wolf, and of Arachne into a spider, were 
held to be real metamorphoses. The idea of M. presents 
a great charm to the active imagination of nations in 
the first stages of their history; and early man, unable, 
from his limited knowledge, to refer the changes of 
nature to their proper causes, allowed his imagination 
touscribe these mysteries to M. Most of the aucient 
Metamorphoses include some allegorical menning. 
Ovid's collection of narratives respecting the change 
wrought by the power of the gods of Greece and Rome, 
is a history of transtormations poetically related lu 
Natural History, the word M. is occasionally applied to 
any change in the organization of matter; as, tor in- 
stance, the traustormation of food or rain into animal 
or vegetable organic substances; but the term is more 
strictly applied to those sudden changes in the form of 
things which are so obvious and interesting to even the 
Unscientific observer; as the change of the pupa into a 
butterfly, to quote an instance from the insect world. 
See Insect. 

Meta’pa, a town of Guatemala, of Central America, 
on a lake of the same name, abt. 20 m. L. S. E. of the city 
of Guatemala; pop. 9,000, 

Metaphor, (méUa-fur,) n. [Fr. métaphore; Gr. meta- 
phora — meta, over, and pherd, to carry. See Bear.) 
(Athet.) A figure which consists in the application of a 
word in soine other than its ordinary use, on account of 
some applicability or resemblance between the two 
objects; thus, if we calla hero a lon, n shrewd, crafty 
fellow a for, a minister a pillar of the state, &, we 
speak metaphorically. Brevity and power are the charac- 
teristic excellencies of the metaphor; novelty shows the 
original wit; but metaphors indulged in merely for the 
sake of unexpected contrast, frequently prove more 
allied to the ridiculous than the sublime, aud ought to 
be but rarely used. 

Metaphoric, Metaphor‘cal, a. [Fr. métapho- 
rique.) Pertaining or having reference to metaphor; 
comprising, or characterized by metaphor ; figurative ; 
tropical; not literal; as, a melaphurical mode of ex- 
pression, 

Metaphorically, adv. In a metaphorical or figura- 
tive manner; not literally. 

Metaphor'icalness, n. State or quality of being 
metaphorical. 

Met'nphorist, n. One who makes or indulges in 
metaphors. 

Metaphosphor'ic Acid, n. (Chem.) A term by 
which some chemists designate the protohydrated phos- 

phoric acid = HU,PUs. The salts of this acid are mono- 
aste. 

Met'aphrase, (Jd:.) n. [Gr. metaphrasis—meta, de- 
noting change, and phrasis, a speaking, a phrase, from 
phrazd, to speak. See PHUASE.] A translation from one 
language into another, phrase for phrase, or word for 
word; a literal or verbal trauslation. 


“This translation is not so loose as paraphrase, nor so close as 
metaphrase.”” — Dryden, 


—A phrase capping another by way of rejoinder; a 


repartee, 
“The manly art of phrase and metaphrase." — F. B. Browning. 

Metaph’rasis, n. Metaphrase. 

Met/aphrast, n. One who translates from one lan- 
guage into another literally, or word for word. 

Metaphras’tic, Metaphras'tical, a. Literal in 
translation. 

Metaphysic, Metaphysical, (/iz’ik,) a. [Fr. 
métaphysique.) Pertaining or having refereuce to met- 
aphysics. — According to the laws, rules, or principles 
of metaphysics; as, metaphysical deduction. 

Metaphys'ically, adv. In the mauner of metaphys- 
ical science. 

Metaphysician, (-fi-zish’an,) n. [Fr. métaphysicien.] 
One who is versed in metaphysics, or metaphysical sci- 
ence, 

Metaph’ysis, n. [Gr. meta, and physis, growth.] 
Transformation; change of form or shape. 

Metaphysies, (mrt-a-fiz'iks,) n. sing. (Gr metata phy- 
sika, a word probably manufactured by Andronicus Rho- 
dicus, the first editorof Aristotle.) ( Philos.) When taken 
in its widest signification, this term is applied to the phi- 
losophy of mind in general. Considered in its more spe- 
cial senses, it is synonymous with (1) Psychology, or 
that branch of science which deals particularly with the 
manifestations or phenomena of mind; and (2) with On- 
tology. as it is called, or with the rational inferences to 
be derived from those phenomena, Thus, the term is 
properly applied to two sets of mental manifestations, — 
to phenomenal psychology on the one hand, and to in- 
ferential psychology on the other. In the former de- 
partment, the phenomena of facts of consciousness may 
be studied in themselves simply as such and such men- 
tal appearances, or they may be studied in their neces- 
sary and universal manifestations as such and snch laws 
of mind. In the latter, again, or the science of being, 
as it has been called, the facts of consciousness, as such, 
simply form the groundwork of legitimate conclusions 
Tespecting the existence of something out of and beyond 
their own immediate phenomena. The one, indeed, clas- 
sifies mental modes and their laws, the other investi- 
gates, so far as this can be done, the existences of self, 
the world, and Deity. It must be distinctly understood. 
from first to last, that the science of being, properly so 
called, cau make no pretensions to a deductive d priori 
knowledge of its objects. The human mind can and 
does logically know nothing of things in themselves; 
mind, or matter, or Deity, per se, can only be known, if 
kuown at all, by man, from the phenomena or mani- 
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festations which each respectively casts on the mirrot 
of the human consciousness. It is simply by the effects 
revealed to us by such objects that their existence can 
approximatively be concluded. If certain appearances 
come to light in the soil of the mind, certain inferences 
are, and even must be, made from those appearances re- 
specting the existences that are implied by them. In a 
word, no rational induction of the mental phenomena, 
legitimately considered and followed out, can help land- 
ing the investigator in the heart of conclusions, or at 
least surmises, respecting the existence of the soul, of 
the universe, and of God. So much for the science of 
being, or metaphysics proper. To take up now psychol- 
ogy proper. It was customary in Europe, previous 
to the time of Kant, to resolve all the phenomena of the 
human mind either into Understanding and Will, or, 
which was hardly a preferable arrangement of them, to 
classify them into the Intellectual and Active powers. 
The former terminology was inherited by Locke from 
the Middle Ages; the latter, Reid and Stewart did noth- 
ing to purify, Kant was the first to arrange the phe- 
nomena of consciousness into Cognition or Knowledge, 
Feeling and Desire, and Will. This threefold classifica- 
tion was considered so happy by philosophers, that every 
one of any distinction immediately adopted it as soon as 
itcame to his knowledge. Consciousness, it must be 
remarked, is by no means one of those faculties. It is, 
properly, the mind itself in such or such a state or con- 
dition of activity or passivity. Consciousness belongs 
equally to each and to all of the above threefold set of 
phenomena. If I know, I must be conscious of know- 
ing; if I feel, I must be conscious of feeling; if I will, 
I must be conscious of willing. Thus, consciousness is 
the condition of all mental energy. A philosophy of 
consciousness is all but a philosophy of the mind, and 
mind and consciousness are often used synonymously. 
The following is Sir William Hamilton's distribution of 
consciousness or mind: 1. Facts. Phenomena, Empirical 
Psychology ; and under these he would consider the 
Cognitions, Feelings, and Conative Powers of Will and 
Desire. 2. Laus. Nomology, Rational Psychology; and 
under these he would consider the laws of our Cogni- 
tions (or Logic), the laws of our Feelings or Xsthetics 
(or the Beantiful, &c.), and the laws of our Conations or 
Moral n (or Ethics), and Political Philosophy. 
3. Results. ntology, Inferential Psychology; and 
under these he would consider the Being of God, and 
the Immortality of the Soul, c. As H S subjects 
have been, or are to be, taken up in this book, the only 
subject that now remains is the facts of consciousness 
themselves. Consciousness in itself, and in its spheres 
of application, has a double potency, a twofold region 
over which it rules. There is an internal and an exter- 
nal consciousness, — the one taking cognizance of all 
our mental states. properly so called, the other taking 
cognizance, through the senses, of the outer world, and 
the peculiar forms of external perception. Sensation 
proper is the consciousness which we have of certain 
affections of our bodily organism, and usually ascribes 
to the outer world the source or cause of those affec- 
tions. Perception proper, again, is the consciousness 
which we have of our bodily organism, — as extended, 
figured, and so forth, and in and through this conscious 
ness, the immediate apprehension of an external mate- 
rial world, Thus, sensation is the consciousness which 
we have of the secondary qualities of matter, as they 
are called, namely. color, taste, flavor, savor, and sound ; 
and perception is the consciousness which we possess 
of the primary qualities of matter; viz, extensibil- 
ity, divisibility, size, density or rarity, shape, situation, 
and so forth. Sensation and perception co-exist in an 
inverse ratio, as Sir William Hamilton has shown, in 
euch of the five senses, In the senses of smell and 
taste, for example, the sensational or subjective element 
is so obtrusive as to be universally regarded us quite 
special, Again, those of hearing, sight, and touch are 
nearly as universally, though not quite so correctly, re- 
garded as objective or perceptional, In other terms, 
the senses of smell and taste are usually regarded as 
vehicles of pleasure and pain, while the senses of hear- 
ing. sight, and touch are viewed as informing us respecte 
ing the material attribntes of sound, color, and resist- 
ance. Yet the latter quality that of resistance — be- 
longs more peculiarly and obtrusively to the locomotive 
faculty, us it has been called, or the power which the 
living body possesses of removal from one position or 
state to another. It is this faculty which first informs 
us immediately. of the existence of an extra-organic 
world. The external world, previous to the exercise of 
this power, is wholly intro-organic; but as soon as 
the will chooses to exert its energy, we are imme 
diately conscious of something offering a resistance 
to it, and to the locomotive power at one and the 
same time. In addition to the five senses there is 
sometimes recognized a muscular sense, or the pe- 
culiar consciousness we experience on the movement 
of a limb. Such are the feelings of lussitude, of fa- 
tigne, of ennui, of restlessness. This sense, it is obvi- 
ous, can give us no information of anything save the 
special states of our own nervous organism. There isa 
seventh sense, the tactus venerens, as Julius Scaliger 
called it, which is obtrusively subjective. In addition 
to the primary and original powers possessed by the 
senses, there is a secondary or acquired power, which 
some of them obtain by the education of experience. 
Such are the knowledge of distance and of solidity, 
which every one of us at first sight ascribes to the sense 
of sight. and which is no less demonstrably certain to 
be derived originally from the sense of touch. It is 
only by a series of oft-repeated judgments respecting 
the color and the comparative size of objects, thut we 
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learn to ascribe to each something like its proper dis- 
tance and size, and this always at first in conjnoction 
with the sense of touch. It has been already observed 


that consciousness properly belongs to whatever occu- | 


ples the regards of the mind, be it an external object or 
an internal one,—a thought, a feeling, or a volition. 
Consciousness is in every mind occasionally clear or in- 
distinct. according to the degree of attention which is 
given to the objects of consciousness, Are the objecta 
of consciousness indistinct? This arises, ceteris puribus, 
from the degree of attention being obstructed and taint 
which is brought to bear on those vbjects. Are the ob- 
jects of consciousness clear? This arises from the de- 
gree of attention given to them being iuteuse and free. 
It is impossible here to pursue the subject of indistinct 
or unconscious states of mind, but those who are curi- 
ous will find much interesting speculation on an ob- 
scure subject in the“ petites perceptions ” of Leibnitz, 
and the “latent modifications ” of Sir William Hamilton, 
Attention then may be detined as consciousuess in pur- 
suit of a definite object, or consciousness intensified. 
And it is to be observed that attention often exists 
to a high degree where volition has no place whatever 
Such, for example, as when one is excited by some vio- 
lent passion, it is notorious that the will, exert itself 
how it may, cannot withdraw the mind from fixing its 
most earnest attention on the object of admiration or 
dislike, until the passion has in some degree cooled. Of 
course, where the will aud the attention go together, or 
where the will and the desire point in the same direc 
tion, it is then that we may be said really to be con- 
scious of the objects which occupy us. Attention, then, 
being necessary to every act of consciousness, and par- 
ticularly to every clear and distinct act, these two pow- 
ers taken together constitute the acquisitive power of 
the mind. But if the mind were destitute of any power 
of retaining its acquired perceptions, all knowledge, and 
even all consciousness, save of the most transitory kind, 
would be utterly impossible. So also would it be if the 
mind were destitute of any power of reproducing its 
ideas, and of representing them when they were sum- 
moned before its bar. Thus we have, by the combina- 
tion of retention and recollection, the faculty of memory, 
as ordinarily understood. And it muy be observed, that 
it is very probable that no object which has once occu- 
pied the distinct consciousness of any mind can ever be 
entirely effaced. We cannot often recollect at the mo- 
ment something that we are assured our memory has 
got stored away in some out-of-the-way recess, and the 
chances are that we shall stumble over this very thing 
that we are in search of, —it may be days, months, or 
years after. It is the recollective power that we all are 
more or less deficient in much more than the retentive. 
Again, if I try, through my memory, to recall some event 
or scene in which I am interested, the mind must have 
some where or place to put that which is summoned be- 
fore its consciousness. It must either hold it in the 
grasp of the pure intellect, or, if being picturable, it 
must be handed over to the imagination. If the former, 
it belongs properly to the intuitive and symbolical 
knowledge of logic; if the latter, it is properly the 
work of fancy. Dr. Mansel, of Oxford, combines both 
powers under the general head of representative con- 
sciousness, without apparently discriminating very 
sharply in this relation the conceptive power of the 
mind from the power of forming pictures. (For con- 
ception, judgment, and reasoning, see Logic.) As 
closely connected with the phenomena of memory 
and imagination, we have the laws of mental suggrstion 
or association, not only as lying very near the foun- 
dation of those faculties, but ruling in a large measure 
the entire territories of the mind; fur suggestion holds 
sway over all its phenomena, except those that come 
under the category of necessary truths. A syllogism 
affords a convenient example in logic; and the relations 
of parent and child, of greater and less, and of cause 
and effect, are instances in metaphysics. There is, prob- 
ably, no subject that has called forth more of the at- 
tention of the highest minds in speculative philosophy 
than this very one of suggestion, Without going into the 
history of the subject, it can only be observed that proba- 
bly the subject hasbeen treated best by Aristotle, Hobbes, 
Hume, and Sir Wm, Hamilton. The views of the latter 
respecting the phenomena of association are that they 
resolve themselves into the special laws of —1, repeti- 
tion: 2, indirect remembrance; and 3, preference. This 
appears to be the most complete analysis which those 
laws have yet received. 1. The law of repetition runs 
thus: Thoughts co-identical in mode, but differing in 
time, tend to suggest each other. 2. The law of indirect 
remembrance is that thoughts once co-identical in time, 
are — differing as they may among themselves — again 
suggestive of each other, and that in the mutual oder 
which they originally held. 3. The law of preference is 
this, that thoughts are suggested, not merely by a gen- 
eral relation between each other, but in proportion to 
the interest these thoughts have to the individual mind. 
(See Association. For analysis of the passions, emo- 
tions, desires, the moral faculty, and the will, the reader 
is referred to the article Etnics.) There are certain 
facta of consciousness of a necessary character, that, 
thongh at first mainly derived through experience, yet, 
when once acqnired, possess an irresistible truth, These 
are what are called d priori truths in the Kantian and 
modern philosophy, as contrasted with those other 
branches of knowledge which we derive wholly through 
experience, and which receive the name of d posteriori. 
Such are, to take the easiest instance, the truths of 
arithmetic, geometry, logic, &c. No conceivable power 
can make us, ns weare at present constituted,— and this 
is all that psychology troubles itself about,—tuink of two 
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and two as being anything else than fonr, or that two! Metapoph’ysis, n. 
P Anul 


straight lines, by any possibility, can inclose a space, or 
that the same individual can be both tall and short at 
the same time, judged by a single standard of height. 
It is quite the reverse with such a truth as that day and 
night succeed euch other every twenty-four hot for 
we have only to go to Lapland to find that truth no 
longer holding. The former are necessary or d priori 
truths, the latter is a contingent or à ] oue. 
Now, the laws of association, which have just been con- 
sidered, while they can readily afford explanations of the 
contingent facts of consciousness, can give po clue ut all 
to au explanation of those necessary ones. One is not 
a whit surer that two and two make four, after the hun- 
dredth experiment, than he was after the first; which 
is not the case where suggestion holds sway. Do I know 
any better alter having exumined a thousand objects, 
that the qualities of each and all of them express to 
consciousness as many distinct substances, than I did 
after examining the first object? Do I know any better 
after observing a thousand changes, that each and all 
of them imply a canse, thun I did after witnessing the 
first change with intelligence? Can my knowledge of 
the fact that ingratitude is at all times worthy of con- 
demnation be said to be improved by my years? Are 
not each and all of those truths incontestable once and 
forever? Those judgments which seem to possess this 
quality of necessity, which no theory of the laws of 
suggestion can explain, are reducible to three heads :— 
1. Logical judgments, s iging from the laws of identity, 
contradiction, and excluded middle, are wholly of this 
class. Such are the truths of arithmetic and geometry; 
as, the sums of equals are themselves equal, and two 
straight lines cannot inclose a space. Dr. Mansel, in his 
“Metaphysics,” ranks the latter judgment under the 
head of mathematical judgments, as distinguished from 
logical ones; but there appears to be no necessity for 
this, as the judgment is wholly explicable on the logical 
principle of contradiction. Mathematical judgments 
are only logical ones applied to continuous or discrete 
quantity. 2. Metaphysical judgments expressing au 
apparently necessary relation between what is known 
and what is unknown; as that every quality implics a 
substance in which it inheres, und that every change 
implies some cause. Such are the Jaws, when curried 
into their highest development, on which hang entirely 
our beliefs of the permanent existence and identity of 
the human self, of the permanence and reality of the 
outer world, andl of the perpetual existence of a Maker 
of both the outer world and the inner. 
judgments, or such as state the immutuble obligation 


of certain courses of conduct, — as, Be just, be kind, 


be courageous, be honest, be grateful, — Are, so far as 
we can see — and that is all that psychology has to do 
with—altogether incontestable. There is no man in 
his senses who would impose on his fellow the general 
obligation “be unjust,“ however many men our law 
courts may find tu transgress the general obligation in 
special instances. If the mind possesses necessary and 
universal truths, a question of some interest here 
arises. Can we hereby transcend the experience of 
consciousness, transcend, indeed, the bonis of all possi- 
ble experience? Necessity not being a result of experi- 
ence, arising, indeed, from the application of certain 
ciples of the mind to the facts or phenomena 

jousness, at first sight would seem to warrant 

a belief that by those very principles of universality 
and necessity which have just been evolved, it is possi- 
ble for thought to contemplate in their realities those 
truths which transcend experience. Let us reflect. 
We have never scen a perfect geometrical surface, or 
that pons asinorum of schoolboys, a perfect point or 
line, Yet how readily we can abstract from the wood 
or paper, on which such objects are usually presented 
to us, the material element which clogs the apprehen- 
sion, and seize upon the pure point, line, surface, which 
lurk behind. Now, no one requires to be told that for 
the exercise of such abstraction, the necessary concep- 
tion of pure space is essential. What does this show 
us? It shows that there must always be a basis for the 
necessary trnth to work upon, and that it is wholly a 
mental element which is gained by the application of 
such truths, We haveexpcrience of nothing but finite 
and relative objects, as we had experience just now only 
of material surfaces. Have we any faculty or faculties 
which will enable us to transcend those limited objecta, 
and enable us to contemplate infinitude and absolute 
existence? If wo weigh those necessary truths one by 
one, we shall find no warrant for maintaining that logic 
can give us such powers; and the question is, can meta- 
physics or ethics do so? But when we put logic out 
of court, we put comprehensions, clear and distinct, out 
of court along with it. What then remains? Nothing 
but belief. Logic deals wholly with the comprehensible; 
ontology deals wholly with belief. We cannot compre- 
hend things in themselves, yet we all belicre in them. 


Experience rules logic; ontolugy rules the highest beliefs | 


Wwe possess, 

Met/aplasm, n. [Or. metuplasmos, from plasso, 1 
form.] (Gram.) A general term, comprehending all 
those figures of diction which consist in alterations of 
the letters or syllables of a word; taking place in three 
ways,—by augmentation, diminution, or imimutation, 
1. Augmentation in the beginning, prosthesis: m the 
middle, epenthesis ; at the end, paragoge ; to which may 
be added diaresis, adding to the number of syllables by 
the resolution of a diphthong. 2. Diminution, at the be- 
ginning, apheresis; in the middle, syncope; atthe end, 
apocope; by contraction of two vowels, synrresis. 3, Im- 
mutation antithesis,signifying the change of one letter for 
another; metathesis, transposition of the order of letters. 
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Gr. meta, and apophusis,a pro- 
cess Anat.) ‘The exogenous process commonly situ- 
ated between the diapophy and anterior zygapoph- 
yses; in the human skeleton it is best developed in the 
last dorsal and first lumbar vertebrae; the metapoph- 
yses are developed more, aud from more numerous ver- 
tebra, in most of the interior mammalia, arriving at 
their maximum of length in the armadillos, in which 
they equal the neural spines in length in the posterior 
dorsul and lumbar vertebra. They relate in these sin- 
gular quadrupeds to the support of the carapace, the 
neural spines representing the king-posts, and the meta- 
pophyses the tie-Leams, in the architecture of a roof. 

Metasta’‘sio, PIETRO ANTONIO DuMENICO BUONAVEN- 
TURA, (mai-tas-tu'se-0,) an eminent Italian poet, B at 
Assisi, 1698, was the son of a common soldier, named 
Trapassi. When he was only 10 years of age, his talents 
of extemporizing in verse attracted the notice of the 
celebrated Gravina, who took him under his protection, 
called him (by a translation of his name into Greek) 
M., paid great attention to his education, and on his 
death, in 1717, left him his whole estate. The young 
poet, being thus placed in an easy condition, devoted 
himself to his favorite study, and, under the guidance 
of the celebrated singer, Maria Romanina (afterwards 
Bulgarelli), created the modern Italian opera. Charles 
VI. iuvited him to Vienna, in 1729, and appointed him 
poet-laurvate, with a pension of 4,000 guilders. Thence- 
forward no gala took place at court which was not 
graced by his verses. The Empress Maria Theresa be- 
stowed upon him magnificent presents, as also did Fer- 
dinand VI., king of Spa Thus honored and beloved, 
his life presented a calm uniformity for half a century, 
during which period he retained the favor of the impe- 
rial family undiminished, his extraordinary talents be- 
ing admirably seconded by the tenor of his private 
character, and his constant observance of the conven- 
tional proprieties of high life. He composed no less 
than 26 operas and & sacred dramas, besides innumera- 
ble minor pieces, The poetical characteristics of M are 
sweetness, correctness, purity, gentle pathos, and ele- 
vated sentiment. D. 1782 


Metastasis. u., pl. Metastases. Gr., change of po- 


sition.) (Med) The transference or translation of a 
disease from one part of the body to another; xs when 
a cutaneous eruption is suddenly checked by exposure 
to cold, and the disease attacks a decp-seated part; or, 
in gout, where the disease suddenly shifts from the foot 
to the stomach, or some other internal part. 

Occusioned by metastasis; as, a met- 
astatic tumor. 


Metatar’sal, a. Belonging to the metatarsus; as, 


metatarsal bones. 


Metatarsus, n. [Lat., from Gr. meta, and tarsns, the 


flat part of the foot; Fr. métatarse.) (Anat.) The up- 

per part of the foot, from the toes to the instep. 

(Chem.) One of the two 
acids produced when tartaric acid is heated at about 
310 F. It has the same formula as tartaric acid, but 
cannot be crystallized. 

Metath’esis, u.; pl. METATHESES. [Fr.métastése ; Gr. 
metathésis —meta, over, and fifhemi, to place, set. See 
Tursis.] (Gram.) The transposition of the letters of a 
word, a process not unfrequently exhibited in the words 
of kindred languages, as iu the German ross, English 
horse. 

Metatho’rax, n. [Fr., from Gr. meta, beyond, and 
thorax, the chest.] (Zu.) The final or posterior seg- 
ment of the insectile thorax. 

Met'ntome. n. [Or. meia, and tomé, an incision.) 
(Arch.) The interstice from one dentil to another. 

Meta'yer. n. [Fr, from L. Lat, medietarius— Lat. me- 
dius, middle.} In France and Italy, a farmer or ogre: 
culturist who is supplied with stock, implements, &c., 
from the proprietor of the land, indemnifying him 
therefor with half the produce. 

Metcalf, in Kentucky, a S. co.; area. abt. 400 sq. m 
Rivers. S. and E. forks of Little Barren River, and sev- 
eral smaller streams. Surface, diversified; soil, fertile. 
Cap. Edmonton, 

Met/ealf Station, in Massachusetts, a village of Mid- 
dlesex co., abt. 25 m. W. S. W. of Boston. 

Mete. (mert,) v.a. [A. S. metan, ametan ; D. meten ; Ger. 
messen.] To measure; to determine or define quantity, 
dimensions, or capacity, by any rule, regulation, or 
standard. 

n. [A. S. met; Lat. meta.] Limit; boundary; confine 
— generally in the plural. 

Me’tea, in /ndiana, a post-village of Cass co., abt. 10 
m. N. by E. of Logansport. 

Mete’deconk, or Metetecunk, in New Jersey, asmall 
river rising in Monmouth co., and flowing E. through 
Ocean co. into Barnegat Inlet. s 

—A post-office of Ocean co. 

Meiel'lus, Q Cacitius, surnamed Macedonicus, Roman 
consul, was B. of a distinguished plebeian family, and 
while prætor, k. c. 148, defeated and took prisoner An- 
driscus, the pretender to the throne of Macedonia. He 
then commanded against the Achenns, and had nearly 
closed the war before the arrival of Mummius. On his 
return to Rome he had a triumph, received the surname 
Macedonicus, and, in 143, was chosen consul, The same 
year he was sent to Spain as pro-consul, and carried on 
the Celtiberian War, which was finished by Q Pompeius. 
Ile was afterwards censor, and p. full of honors, 115. 

METELLUS, Q. Cecilius, surnamed Numidicus, Roman con- 
sul, was nephew of the preceding. and educated ut 
Athens. After holding various public offices, he was 
chosen consul. B. o. 110, and was charged with the con- 
duct of the war against Jugurtha, king of Numidia, 
He had virtually brought it to a close, when, by au 
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intrigue of his ambitions legate, Caius Marius, he was 
superseded in commaud by the latter. He was well re- 
ceived at Rome, 107, both by senate and people, and re 
crived a triumph. He became one of the firmest sup- 
porters of the aristocratic party, was censor in 102, and, 
turoutzh the influence of Marius, was exiled two years 
later. To prevent civil strife and bloodshed on his ne- 
count, he quietly left Rome nud went to Rhodes, whence 
he was recalled within a year. His eloquence is highly 
spoken of. 

METELLUS, Q. Cectlius, surnamed Pius, Roman consul, son 
of the preceding, contributed by his earnest persuasions | 
to the recall of his father from exile, B. Cc. 99, and thus 
acquired his honornble surname. He served in the So- 
cial and Samnite Wars, and joined the party of Sulla 
against Marius, winning several great victories. He was 
chosen consul in 80, und then for some years com- 
manded against Sertorius in Spain, Pompey being asso- 
ciated with him from 76. After the death of Sertorius, 
N. returned to Rome, and, with Pompey, had the honor | 
of a triumph. M. was pontifex maximus, and D. prob- 
ably in 63. 

Metempsychose, (-(ém’si-kéz,) v. a. To translate, 
transfer, or remove from oue body to another, as the 
soul. 

Metempsychosis, (-tem-si-kd’sis,)n. [Gr., from meta, 
denoting change, empsycho-6, to animate— en, in, and 

sych-é, life, soul.) See TRANSMIGRATION OF SouLs. 
etempto'sis, n. [Fr. métemplose, from Gr. meta, 
beyond, after, and piplein, to fall.) (Chron.) See Pro- 
EMPTOSIS. 

Meteor, (mélé-¢r,) n. [Fr. météore; Gr. meteros — 
meta, devoting direction, and dt, a flying, being sus- 
pended, or hovering in the air, from arird, to lift, heave, 
raise up.] Any phenomenon of a transitory nature, 
which has its origin in the atmosphere.—Meteors are of 
various kinds. Some are produced simply by a disturb- 
ance of the equilibrium of the atmospneric fluid, and 
are called aérial meteors, (See Wisps; WHIRKLWINDS.) 
A second class arise froin the deposition of the aqueous 
particles which the atmusphere holds in a state of in- 
visible vapor, and which are precipitated in conseqnence 
of adiminution of temperature, sometimes in a liquid 
and sometimes in a solid form. These are called aque- 
ous meteors. (See Dew; Foes; HarL; Rain; Snow; 
Vapors, Ac.) A third class of meteors, or atmos- 
pherical phenomena, are caused either by the action 
of the precipitated aqueous particles dispersed in the 
atmosphere on the rays of light, or by the unequal 
heating of the air owing to which the mys of light are 
under certain circumstances reflected. (See Fata Mon- 
GANA; Hato; Mirage; PARHELION; RAINBOW.) A fourth 
class comprehends those which preseut the phenomena 
distinctive of combustion or incandescence. (See AERO- 
LITE; AURORA BOREALIS; LIGHTNING; FALLING STARS, 
Ac.) — In a more restricted sense and in common lan- 
guage, the word denotes those fiery and luminons bodies 
of the fourth class which appear suddenly aud at un- 
certain times in the atmosphere, or in higher regions. 
Among these may be mentioned the aérolites and fall- 
ing sturs, already considered, and the bolis, or fire-ball, 
a luminous M. of great splendor, moving with con- 
siderable velocity at various altitudes, and frequently 
of great magnitude. The M. is generally accompanied 
by a tail, and disappears in scintillations, attended sume- 
times by an explosion, occasionally leaving a luminous 
track behind, after it has become invisible. Fire-balls 
occasionally accompany meteoric stones in their de- 
scent; nevertheless, these phenomena must be con- 
sidered independent; for the bolis may appear without 
the metevrolite, and vice versa. Many extraordinary 
M. have been seen and recorded; one of the most re- 
markable is that described by Blagden, in tlie“ Philo- 
sophical Transactions.” It occurred on the 18th Aug., 
1783, about 9 P. u., and was visible over a wide extent 
of Europe, from the north of Ireland to Rome, fre- 
quently changing its furm and color. It crossed the 
zenith at Edinburgh, and then appeared round and of 
a greenish color, casting a shade upon the ground of a 
similar tint; a tail of considerable length attended it. 
At Greenwich it appeared like two bright balls, fol- 
lowed by a number of others, connected together by a 
luminous body, and finally terminating in a blaze, ta- 

ering to a puint; the colors of the balls were different. 

he height of this meteor was estimated to be far 
above the surface of our atmosphere, its speed was not 
less than 1,000 yards per minute, and its dinmeter was 
computed at 2, yards. Cavollo describes this meteor 
as seen at Windsor, when its explosion was heard like a 
peal of thunder, ten minutes after its rupture was ob- 
served. On the evening of July 2, 1860, a meteor, com- 
ing from N.W. passed over the State of New York, being 
seen at first on Lake Erie, and soon afterwards at Buf- 
falo, Albany, New York city, New Haven, Newport, 
R. I., and New Bedford, Mass. First appearing as a 
single body, it was observed to separate into two balls, 
which kept along together, emitting sparks, and what 
appeared to be flame. All the observers had the im- 

ression that its elevation was only a few hundred feet. 

t has not been ascertained if these bodies move in ec- 
centric orbits around the sun or around the earth; and 
it is not satisfactorily explained how their ignition may 
be determined in the upper parts of the atmosphere, 
where the air is too rare for causing a sensible impedi- 
ment to their motion. See SUPPLEMENT. 

—By analogy, the name NM. is applied to anything that 
ransiently dazzles or strikes with wonder. 

teor’ic, Meteor'ical, a. [Fr. metati] Per- 
tuining or having reference to meteors; consisting of 
meteors. — Produced by, or proceeding from, a meteor ; 
, meteoric stunes.—Acted upon by the weather. Co- 
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ruscant; transiently dazzling or splendid; as, meteoric 
eloquence, 

Meleoric iron, iron mixed with nickel, as found in the 
meteoric stones or nërolites. 

Meteoric stone. See AËROLITE page 199. 

Me'teorism, u. (Jed.) Distention of the abdomen 
jmluced by Hatulence. 

Meteorograph’ic, a. Relating or pertaining to me- 
teorography, 

Metcoroy’raphy, n. [Gr. metedros, a meteor, and 
graphein, to depict] The recording of meteorological 
phenomena, 

Meteor olite, Me'teorite, n. [Fr. mé/éorolithe, 
from Gr. mrtedros, and lithos, stone.) meteoric stone; 
an abrolite. 

Meteorologie, Meteorological, a. [Or. mete- 
Grologikes.) Pertaining or having reference to meteors, 
meteorology, or atmospheric phenomena. 

Meteorologist, u. (Fr. métévrologiste.] One versed 
or skilled in meteorology. 

Meteorology, n. Gr. metenra, things in the air, and 
logos, discourse.) The science of atmospheric phenomena, 
M. comprehends climatology and the greater part of 
physical geography, and its object is to determine the 
diversified and incessantly changing influences depend- 
ing upon the action of heat, light, clectricity, and mag- 
netim. In all conditions and stations in life, men are 
led, by motives of necessity or comfort, to study the 
appearance of the atmosphere and sky, in order to 
arrive at some indication of the weather. Every varying 
appearance which may betoken some change is carefull 
stored up in the minds of sailors, fishermen, husband. 
men, shepherds, and hunters. ‘These results form a 
vague body of rules, in which facts ure often stated cor- 
rectly, but, through credulity, ignorance, and supersti- 
tion, they are so frequently mixed up with erroneous 
deductions. that they form an unsafe basis for the science. 
From these causes arises the disposition to refer the 
ordinary changes of the weather to the influence of the 
moon or stars, and also to look upon comets and meteors 
as the forerunners of catastrophes, either in the moral 
or physical world. The history of M.is dificult to trace, 
since little information is cast u 
of Aatu 
chiefly directed to changes in the weathe d by per- 
sonal assiduity they were enabled to prognosticate often 
with considerable certainty. The philosophers of old 
were willing to explain the phenomena by the most 
vague hypotheses, referring them to stellar and plane- 
tary influences. There were also to be found, in those 
times, persons who were believed to possess supernatu- 
ral influence over atmospheric changes. The priests 
of Samothrace promised auspicious minds to such as 
consulted their sacred oracle; and Empedocles, of Sicily, 
boasted in his song a knowledge of the mystic art. At 
the fountain Haguo, in Arcadia, in the time of drought, 
the priests of Jupiter were accustomed to offer up sac- 
rifices — touching the water with an oaken wand —when 
presently a vapor rose, and shortly afterwards a pleasant 
rain descended. Such miraculous powers were believed 
to be given to mortals even in more recent times; in the 
reign of Constantine, Sopater of Apamea was put to 
death because he was supposed to have stilled the winds 
and thereby caused the plague which then raged at 
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Constantinople. As the study of natural science pro- 
gressed, the casnal precursors of phenomena were sep- 
arated from the real causes, false conclusions were 
refuted, and the empty terrors to which they gave rise 
were dissipated. By widely extended observations in ull 
the realms of natural science, at length were gained 
the general rules by which the phenomena of the atmos- 
phere are regulated, From chemistry, M. borrows her 
analysis to determine the composition of the air itself, 
of the substances which it contains, and by which it is 
acted upon; the manner in which the different processes 
of evaporation, freezing, thawing, &c., go on, and how 
they affect the state of the atmosphere; the action of 
those invisible and imponderable agents, light, heat, 
electricity, &c., and their tremendous results. From 
physics, M. takes the mechanical action of these and 
similar powers and substances, the weight and velocity 
of the air, the laws of the reflection, refraction, and 
motion of light, &c. By these aids, the science of M. 
explains the formation, fall, or deposition of hnil, snow, 
rain, dew, and frost; the action of thunder and light- 
ning; the prevalence of certain winds and their par- 
ticular properties: the effect of the position of a country 
and the nature of its surface on its climate and pro- 
ductions; and the nature and cause of meteors. In 
order to arrive at correct results with respect to several 
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Fig. 1770. — DRAPER'S SELF-REGISTERING THERMOMETER. 


of these branches of meteorology, the Barometer, Hy- 
grometer, Thermometer, and other useful instruments 
have been invented, but were attended with so much 
difficulty in their application to the study of several 
of the meteorological phenomena, that, in some depart- 
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ments of M., the vast records of the past century re 

main a neglected monument of misdirected toil. The 

construction of instruments which record their own in- 
dications has greatly advanced the science. Deductive 

N. has made great progress during the last decade. All 

phenomena has been reduced to the three principles 

involved in general mechanics,thermody namics and mol- 
ecular physics, and the increasing powers of mathemat- 
ical analysis now enable us to rae upon these a snper- 
structure of reductio M., whose application to the 
explanation and even the prediction of the weather is 
limited on'y by the extent and accuracy of our observa- 
tion. In 1870 the U. S. for the first time in the history 
of M. established a comprehensive system of simultane- 

ous observations and reports of the weather. In 1873 

similar simultaneous weather reports were extended, 

by the chief signal offiver. Gen. Albert J. Myer, U S. A., 

to embrace parts of Europe, Asia and Africa. Since 

July 1875, these weather reports were issued in a daily 

bulletin, a copy sent to cach co-operating observer; this 

was supplemented July 1578 by a daily international 
weather chart. The highway along which the chief at- 
mospheric currents move, and introduce on our conti- 
nent the weather-producing influences begins on the 

Pacific coast. and traverses the country from W. to E. 

As the Atlantic dominates the weather of Europe lying 

on its E. shores, sois the Pacific the workshop whence 

is moulded our climate and weather. The influence of 
the Kuro Siwo or Japan current upon the climate of 

Japan and the W. coast of N. America, is as striking as 

that of the Gulf Stream on the coasts bordering the 

Atlantic. The principal establishments which, besides 

the independent observatories at New York. Cam- 

bridge, Washington, Albany, &c., are at present pro- 

secuting the study of M. are the Central Pacific R. R. 

Co Land Office, the U. 8. Coast Survey, the Hydro- 

graphic office of the Nayy Depart., the Army Signal 

Office, the Smithsonian Institution, and the Agricul- 

tural Dep In the application of M science, to the 

daily transactions of life, the U. S. are far in advance of 
other countries. See WINDVANF, RAIN-GUAGE, ANKMO 

METER, Kc. For the severa) branches of M. see AIR, 

ATMOSPHERE, BAhOMETER, BoILING-POINT, ELECTRICITY, 

EVAPORATION, FREEZING. HEAT, PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 

STORMS, &c., and the terms referred to under METER. 

(Gr. metedros, and manteia, 

divination.) A kind of divination by meteorology, 

practised by the ancient Romans. ‘ 

„ n. [Gr. metedron, and skopein, to 

Observe.) That branch of astronomy which treats of 

the distances of the fixed stars, &c. 

Having the nature of a meteor. 

“ The cherubim descended . . . gliding meteorous. — Milton. 

Meter. n. [From Mere, g. v.] Au iustrument or apparatus 
that measures: as, n water-meter, a gu- meter, a meter. 

Meter, n. See METRE. 

Me’‘terage, n. Act or operation of measuring. 

Metheg lin, n. [W.meddyylyn.] Same as Mean, g. v. 

Methinks’, v. impers. (imp. METHOUGHT.) [Me and 
think.| I think; TC ee to me; it appears to me; 
meseems ; — principally used in composition. 

“ Methought I heard a voice cry, ‘Sleep no more.’ — Shaks. 
Method. n. [Fr. méthode ; Lat. methodus ; Gr. methodas 
— meta, after, and Addos,a way, path, road; perha 
akin to Hind. jadu, a way, Sansk. ju, to go.] A suitable 
and convenient arrangement of things, proceedings, or 
ideas; natural or regular disposition of separate things 
or parts; orderly course of procedure or process; char 
acteristic mode or regular manner of doing anything 
— Classification; arrangement; systematic or formal 
course; orderly manner; clear and lucid exhibition or 

development. 
All method is a rational pro; .. toward an end.” 
Poer Sir W. Hamilton. 

Method is usually described as the fourth part of logic, 
and “may be called, in general. the art of disposing 
well a series of many thoughts, either for the discover- 
ing truth when we are ignorant of it, or for proving it 
to others when it is already known. Thns there are 
two kinds of method, — one for discovering truth, which 
is called analysis, or the method of resolution, and which 
may also be called the method of invention; and the 
other for explaining it to others when we have found it, 
which is called synthesis, or the method of composition, 
and which may be also called the method of doctrine.” 

(Nat. Hist.) Classification or distribution of natural 
objects in harmony with their ruling characteristics; as, 
the Linnwan method. 

Method ic, n. The science and governing principle of 
method. 

Method ic, Method ‘ieal, a. [Fr. méthodique.] Hav- 
ing method or systematic order; arranged in conven- 
ient form; disposed in a fitting and natural manner; 
conformed to rule; regular; orderly; formal; system- 
atic; as, to conduct business in a methodical manner. 

Let me appear methodical in what I say.”— Addison. 

Method ically, adv. Ina methodical manner; accord. 
ing to convenient, natural, or systematic rule or order. 

Meth‘odism, n. (Kccl.) The religious doctrines and 
worship practised by the Methodists, 

Meth’odist, n. One of a former school of physicians, 
practising by theory.— A person remarkable for exact 
piety, regularity or austerity of life—One of the Chris 
tian sect of the METHODISTS, 5. v. 

Methodis'tic, a. Characterized by the strictness and 
austerity of Methodists; after the manner of Methodists, 

Methodis’tic, Methodis‘tical, a Pertaining or 
having reference to method, or to Methodists. 

. adv. After the manuer of Metho- 

ts. 
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Weth’odists, u. pl. (Eccl. ist.) Under this title are 
comprehended in England two principal and several 
subordinate sects, having totally distinct ecclesiastical 
organizations. The two grand sections also differ from 
each other upon points of doctrine, the one professing 
Arminian, the other Calvinistic sentiments. The former 
are the followers of John Wesley, and known as Wes- 
leyan M.;: the latter, the followers of George Whitfield, 
and commonly termed Culrinistic M. The Wesleyan M. 
comprise the Original Cuunexion, New Connexion, Hram- 
thive Methodists, Bille Christians, United Methodists Free 
Church, und Wesleyan Reformers. The Calvinistic M. 
are the Countess of Hunt: nydon's Connexion, und Welsh 
Calvinistic Methodists —In 1729, Jolin Wesley, when a 
fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, with his brother 
Charles and a few others, began to hold small evening 
meetings for religious exercises. The name of / 
odists was given tu them on account of their regularity 
and strictness of conduct. The society was broken up 
by the departure of the Wesleys for Georgia, as chaplains 
for the colony which had been planted there, They re- 
turned to England in 1738. Hitherto they had held the 
opinions of extreme High-Churchmen; but a change hav- 
ing taken place in their views, they were debarred from 
ollicinting in the pulpit, and had recourse to preaching in 
private houses, fields, or waysides. Tho result of their 
preaching was a general awakening on the subject of re- 
ligion throughont the Jand, and their followers became so 
numerous that it was necessary to form them into socie- 
ties, and to draw up certain rules for their guidance, ‘The 
only condition of membership was a desire to flee from 
the wrath to come and be suved from theirsins, Mem- 
bers, however, after admission, were expe 
abstain from doing harm, by avoiding evil of every sort, 
as quarrelling, fighting, drunkenness, swearing, pro- 
faning the Lord's Day, uncharitable or unprofitable con- 
versation, the buying or selling of uncustomed goods, 
Ac. 2. To do good of every possible sort, und, as lar as 
possible, to all men. 3. To attend upon all the ordi- 
nances of God.—At the death of Wesivy,in 1791, there 
were, in Great Britain and Ireland, abt. 300 itinerant 
preachers in connection with the new sect, 1.000 local 
preachers, and 50,000 members, But so rapid has been 
their increase, that the Wesleyan M. numbered in 1877, 
564.315 members in Great Britain, where they consti- 
tute the most numerous of the dissenting churches. 
Their doctrines will be explained beluw, under Methodist 
Episcopal Church, the name of the corresponding Amer- 
ican sect. The Methodist New Connexion originated in 
a dispute that took place soon after Wesley's death, in 
1791, regarding the admission of the laity to some par- 
ticipation in the government of the body. Iu the Origi- 
nal Connexion, all authority is virtually vested in the 
preachers; the New Connexion, on the contrary, admits 
the principle of lay participation in church government. 
The separation took place in 1797, and the New Con- 
nexion was formed under the leadership of the Rev. 
Alex. Kilham. In doctrine, and all the essential and 
distinctive features of Wesleyan Methodism, they are 
both alike. They numbered in 1877, 25,354. The Primi- 
fave Methodists, sometimes known as the Ranters, origi- 
nated in Staffordshire, iu 1810, iu consequence of a desire 
among certain persons to revive the spirit and fervor of 
the early preachers. Their doctrines and ecclesiastical 
polity are similar to those of the Original Connexion, 
except in the admission of lay members to the Con fer- 
ence. The number of their members in 1877 was 180,634. 
The Bible Christians or Bryanites, ave not the result of 
any secession from the Methodist body, but grew up as an 
independent community, and adopted the essential prin- 
ciples of Methodism. Its founder was one William 
O'Bryan, a Wesleyan, local preacher in Cornwall, who 
left that body in 1815, and began to form societies upon 
the Methodist plan. In doctrine, they do not differ from 
the other bodies of Arminian Methodists. Members in 
1877, 30,197. The Wesleyan Methodist Association origi- 

spute in 1834, regarding the establishment of 
institution, and one minister who opposed 

it, and certain of his sympathizers, were expelled from 
the connexion and formed a new body. The lay element 
has here more influence in matters of church discipline 
than with the Old Connexion, and the Annual Assembly 
is composed of such itinerant and local preachers und 
others as the circuits, societies or churches may elect, 
the number of representatives being regulated by the 
number of constituents — circuits with less than 500 
members sending one, from 500 to 1,000 two, and above 
1,000 three representatives. The Wesleyan Methodists have 
lately become united with a number of the Wesleyan 
Reformers, under the name of the United Methodist Free 
Church, Members in 1877, 71.317. The Wesleyan Re- 
poa separated from the Original Connexion in 1850, 
n consequence of the expnision of certain ministers, 
who refused to repudiate all connexion with certain 
anonymous pamphlets, reflecting against certain pro- 
ceedings of the Conterence. This preceeding led to the 
loss of a large number of members to the connexion. 
The Reformers, however, do not wish to be regarded as a 
separate church, or even as an independent connexion, | 
but profess a high regard for the communion from which! 
they consider themselves to have been illegally ex- 
pelled. Nearly half of them have, however, as already! 
stated, united themselves with the Wesleyan Methodist! 
Association. The Culrinistic Methodists were the fol- 
lowers of George Whitfield, after he separated from} 

Wesley, on the doctrine of election. The only sects now! 

existing of this class are the Countess of Huntingdon's 

Connexion, and the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists, most of | 

the other congregations having become gradually ab- 

sorbed into the Congregational body. The Countess of 

Huntingdon was one of those that were deeply impressed 
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by the preaching of Whitfield, and by his advice she 
assumed a kind of leadership over his followers, erect- 
ing chapels, appointing preachers, aud establishing a 
college. The doctrines of this connexion are almost 
identical with those of the Established Church of Eng- 
land, aud the form of worship does uut differ materially. 
In ec iastical government, the Congregational polity 
is practically adopted. Numbers, 1876, abt. 60,000, The 
W: lsh Calvinistic Methodists originated from the preach- 
ings of one Howell Harris, about 1736. The movement 
spread very rapidly, and societies were formed, and a 
system of organization carried out. The Quarlerly 
Association corresponds to the Wesleyan Coutereuce, 
and consists of ull the preachers and leaders of societies 
in the connexion. ‘Lhe preachers are itineraut, and 
only a certain number of them are ordained to admin- 
ister the sacraments. Their doctrines are substantially 
in accordance with the Articles of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, understood in their Calvinistic sense., The 
number of their adherents is aht. 100,000. 
American Denominations. 

1. Myrnopisr EriscoPaL Cnuken is the namo given in 
the U. States to the society of Methodists. The first M. 
Society in America was established in the city of New 
York, in 1706, by a few emigrants trom Ireland, who 
landed in N. V., accompanied by a loca! preacher, named 
Philip Embury, whose fitst sermon was pronounced in 
“his own hired room,” to an audience of five persons 
only. But the auditors increased rapidly, and soon it 
became necessary to rent a room of larger dimensions, 
the expense of which was paid by voluntary contribu- 
tions. Such was the modest inception in this country of 
a sect afterwards so poweriul., In 1771 Mr. Wesley sent 
over two preachers — Mr. Francis Asbury and Mr. Rich- 
ard Wright, the former of whom, being appointed to the 
general charge of the work, commenced itinerating 
through the country, and preaching in the villages and 
cities. Societies were established in New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Georgia, and the Caro- 
linas. In 1773 Mr. Rankin was sent over tu supersede 
Mr. Asbury as general superintendent, and, the same 
yeir, called the first conference, which was held in 
Philadelphia, The following year tho first M. church 
was builtin Baltimore. During the Revolutionary war, 
the M. were somewhat persecuted under thy false accu- 
sation of favoring the English government ;—in 1783, 
nevertheless, the Church numbered 43 preachers and 
13,740 members. In 1819 the Missionary society was 
formed fur the purpose of assisting the several confer- 
ences to extend their missionary labors“ throughout the 
U. States and elsewhere.” —Government. The povern- 
ment of the Church, as its tithe imports, is episcopal. A 
society bas for its moving machinery :—l. The society 
itself, comprising all the members. 2. The classes, 
usually of about twelve persons each. 3. Class leaders, 
who are appointed by the preachers, and whose duty 
is to see each member of his class once a week, and re- 
ceive what he is willing to give for the support of the 
church and poor, 4. The stewards, who are chosen by 
the Quarterly Meeting Conference, und have charge of 
all the funds collected fur the poor, the support of the 
ministry, and for sacramental pur 5. The trus- 
tees, who are selected by the socir nd have charge 
of all the Church property, iu trust, and for the use of 
the members of the Church. 6. The exhorters, who 
are licensed by the Quarterly Meeting Conference, and 
have the privilege of holding meetings for exhortation 
and prayer. 7. The preacher, who is also a deacon, 
has authority to preach, to solemnize marriages, to bap- 
tize, to bury the dead, to assist the eider in adininister- 
ing the Lord's Supper, to seek after the sick and poor, 
and administer to their comfort. 8. The elder, who is 
ordained to that office by the bishop, has full authority 
to administer all the ordinances. Bishops are elected 
by the General Conference, to which they are responsi- 
ble. A chess leaders’ meeting is composed of the class 
leaders of a given circuit, At these, the weekly class 
collections are paid to the stewards; probationers are 
received as members, or dropped, as propriety suggests; 
inquiry is made as to the state of the classes; delin- 
quents are reported, and the sick and poor inquired 
alter. A quarterly meeting conference is composed 
of all the travelling and local preachers, exhorters, 
stewards, and leaders of a circuit. Here exhorters and 
local preachers are licensed, preachers recommended to 
the annual conference for the travelling ministry, and 
local preachers as suitable for ordination as deacons or 
elders. There, too, appeals are heard from members 
aggrieved at the decision of church committees. An 
annual conlerence is composed of all the travelling 
preachers, deacons, and elders, of a specified district. It 
has jurisdiction over all its members, and may try, ac- 
quit, expel, or locate them. as the Discipline provides. 
It examines the character of all travelling preachers 
within its bounds; admits, continues on t jal, or drops 


candidates for the numsiry : hears and decides appeals of 
local preachers, and elects deacons aud elders. The Gen- 
eral Conterence, the highest court of the Church, meets! 
quadrennially, and is composed of two laymen for each! 
annual conference and one minister foreach 45 members,’ 
It has power to revise any part of the Discipline, and 
make any new regulation, not prohibited by certain re- 
Strictions, the exigencies of the occasion may require; 
to elect book stewards, editors, the secretary or secreta- 
ries of the Missionary Society of the Church ; to elect, try, 
acquit, censure, and condemn bishops; to hear and de- 
cide appeals of preachers trom the decisions of annual 
conferences ; to review the acts of conferences generally ; 
aud to examine into the administrations of bishops. 
The only funds of the Church are the income of the 
Chapter Fund and the profits of the Book Concern, which: 
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are exclusively devoted to the disciplinary allowance of 
the bishops. the relief of the supernumerary aud super- 
annnated preachers, and of their widows and orphans. — 
Book Cmerrn, The Book Coucern was established to 
disseminate good books and other publications. The 
first was commenced in Philadelphia, in 1759, with only 
$600 tor its capital, lowued to it by Rev. Jolin Dicken- 
son, the first book-stewurd. Ju 1504 the Concern was 
removed to New York. In 1520 u Brauch was estab- 
lished at Cincinnati. Since 1836, the Look concern has 
paid to the Annual Conferences, to meet church expenses, 

1,468,558, this sum. added to the increase of capital, 
gives u total protitin torty years, to 1877, of $2,955,632, 
an annual profit of $74.640. It has among its long list 
of valuable publicutions many of the Lest works on the- 
ology, history, science, and philosophy, in the language. 
It has also the largest, and, all things considered, the 
cheapest list of Sabbath school books published in the 
world. It publishes, in addition, several excellent peri- 
odicals. The number of periodicals issued in the interest 
of the Methodist Church exceeds 150, printed in various 
languages.— Education. The Church has under its pat- 
ronage 27 colleges und universities, 2 biblical institutes, 
and 119 seminaries and academies. It hasalsoa mission- 
ary society, Whose annual receipts range from $675,000 
and upward, and which bas missions in Africa, China, 
Germany, India, S. America, Sweden, Norway, Den- 
mark, Bulgaria, and the Sandwich Islands, and to which 
additious are continually made; and in the U. 8, 
among the Indian, German, Scandinavian. French, and 
Welsh populations; a Sanday School Union wud a ‘Tract 
Society. — Doctrines, The following articles ot faith, the 
mune in all the divisions of the Methodist Church, are 
declared, by the restrictive regulations that limit the 
powers of the General Conference, to be unalterable : — 
1. There is but one living and trae God, everlasting, 
without body or parts, of infinite power, wisdom, and 
goodness, the maker and preserver of all things, visible 
and invisible. And in unity of this Godhead there are 
three persons of one substance, power, and eternity — 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 2. The Son, 
who is the Word of the Father, the very and eternal 
God, of one substance with the Father, took man’s 
nature in the womb of the blessed Virgin; so that two 
whole and perfect natures, that is to say, the Godhead 
and manhead, were joined together in one person, 
never to be divided, whereof is one Christ. very God and 
very man, who truly suffered, was crucified, dend, 
and buri to reconcile his Father to us, and to 
be a sacrifice, not only for original guilt, but also for 
actual sins of men. 3. Christ did truly rise again from 
the dead, and took again his body, with all things ap- 
pottaining to the periection of man’s nature, wherewith 
he ascended into heaven, and there sitleth until he re- 
turn to judge all men at the last day. 4. The Holy 
Ghost, proceeding from the Father and the Son, very and 
eternal God. 5. The Holy Scriptures contain all things 
necessary to salvation; 80 that whatsoever is not found 
therein, nor may be proved there is not to be re 
quired of any man, that it should be believed as an ar- 
ticle of faith, or be thonght requisite or necessary to 
salvation. By the name of the Holy Scripture we do 
understand those canonical books of the Old and New 
Testament, of whose authority was never apy doubt in 
the Church. 6. The Old Testament is not contrary to 
the New; for both in the Old and New Testament evpr- 
lasting life is offered to mankind by Christ, who is the 
only Mediator between God and man, being both God 
and man. Wherefore they are not to be heard who 
feign that the old fathers did look only for transitory 
promises, Although the law given by God from Moses, 
as touching ceremonies and rites, doth not bind Chris- 
tians, nor ought the civil precepts thereof of necessity 
bereceived in any commonwealth; yet, notwithstand- 
ing no Christian whatsoever is free from the obedience 
of the commaudments which are called moral. 7. 
Original sin standeth not in the following of Adam (as 
the Pelagians do vainly talk), but it is the corruption 
of the nature of every man, that naturally is engendered 
of the offspring of Adam, whereby man is very far gone 
from original righteousness, and of his own nature in- 
clined to evil, and that continually. 8. The condition 
of man, after the full of Adam, is such, that he cannot 
turn and prepare himself, by his own natural strength 
aud works, to faith, aud calling upon God; wherefore 
we have no power to do good works, pleasant and ac- 
ceptable to God, without the grace of God by Christ 
preventing us, that we may have a good will, and work- 
ing with us, when we have that good will. 9. We are 
accounted righteous before God, only for the merit of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ by faith, and not for 
our owu works or deserviogs — wherefore, that we are 
justified by faith only, is a most wholesome doctrine, 
and very full of comfort. 10. Although good works, 
which are the fruits of faith, and follow after justifica- 
tion, cannot put away our sins, and endure the severity 
of God’s judgments; yet they are pleasing and accepta- 
ble to God in Christ, and spring out of a true and lively 
faith, insomuch that by them a lively faith may be as 
evidently known as a tree is discerned by its fruit. 
II. Voluntary works, besides, over and above God's 
commandments, which are called works of supereroga- 
tion, cannot be taught without arroganey and impiety. 
For by them men do declare that they do not only ren- 
der unto God as much as they are bound to do, but that 
they do more for his sake than of bounden duty is re- 
quired; whereas, Christ saith planly, When ye have 
done all that is commanded you, say, We are unprofit- 
able servants.” 12. Not every sin willingly committed 
after justification is the sin against the Holy Ghost, and 
unpardonable. Wherefore, the grant of repentance is 
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not to be denied to such as fall into sin after justifica- 
tion; after we have received the Holy Ghost, we may 
depart from grace given, and fall into sin, and, by the 
grace of God, rise again and amend our lives, And, 
therefore, they ure to be condemned who say they can 
no more sin ns Jong as they live here; or deny the meed 
of forgiveness to such as truly repent. 13. The visible 
church of Christ is a congregation of faithful men, in 
which the pure Word of God is preached, and the sacra- 
ments duly administered according to Christ’s ordinance 
in all those things that of necessity are requisite to the 
same. 14. The Church rejects the Roman Catholic 
doctrine concerning purgatory, pardon, worshipping, 
and adoration, as well of images, as of relics, aud also 
invocation of saints. 15. It is a thing plainly repug- 
nant to the Word of God and the custom of the primi- 
tive Church, to have puldic prayer in the church, or to 
minister the sacrament, in a tongue not understood by 
the people. 16. Sacraments, ordained of Christ, are 
not only badges or tokens of Christian men’s profession ; 
but rather they are certain signs of grace, and God's 

‘ood will towards us, by which he doth work invisibly 
n us, and doth not toy quicken, but also strengthen 
and confirm our faith in him. There ure two sucra 


ments ordained of Christ our Lord in the gospel ; that is 
to say, Baptism and the Supper of the Lord. 17. Bap- 
tism is not only a sign of profession, and mark of differ- 
ence, whereby Christians are distinguished from others 
that are not baptized; but it is also a sign of regenera- 
tion, or the new birth. The baptism of young children 
is to be retained in the Church. 18. The Supper of the 
Lord is not only a sign of the love that Christians ought 
to have among themselves one to another, but rather is 
a sacrament of our redemption by Christ's death; inso- 
much that, to such as rightly, worthily, and with faith 
receive the same, the bread which we break is a par- 
taking of the body of Christ; and likewise the cup of 
blessing is a partaking of the blood of Christ. The 
body of Christ is given, taken, and eaten in the Supper, 
only after a heavenly and spiritual manner, And the 
means whereby the body of Christ is received and eaten 
in the Supper, is Faith, 19. The cup of the Lord is 
not to be denied to the lay people; for both the parts 
of the Lord's Supper, by Christ's ordinance and com- 
mandment, onght to be administered to all Christians 
alike. 20. The offering of Christ, once made, is that 
perfect redemption, propitiation, and satisfaction for all 
the sins of the whole world, both original and actual: 
and there is none other satisfaction for sin but that 
alone. 21. The ministers of Christ are not commanded 
by God's law either to vow the estate of single life, or 
to abstain from marriage; therefore it is luwful for 
them, as for all other Christians, to marry at their own 
discretion, as they shall judge the same to serve best to 
godliness. 22. It is not necessary that rights and cere- 
movies should in all places be the same, or exactly 
alike; for they have been always different, and may be 
changed according to the diversity of countries, times, 
and men's manners, so that nothing be ordained against 
God's Word. Whosoever, through his private judgment, 
willingly and purposely doth openly break the rites and 
ceremonies of the Church to which he belongs, which 
are not repugnant to the Word of God, and ure ordained 
and approved by common authority, ought to be re- 
baked openly, that others may fear to do the like, as 
one that offendeth against the common order of the 
Church, and woundeth the consciences of weak brethren, 
Every particular church may ordain, change, or abolish 
rites aud ceremonies, so that all things may be done to 
edification. The President, the Congress, the general 
assemblies, the governors, and the councils of state, us 
the delegates of the people, are the rulers of the United 
States of America, according to the division of power 
made to them by the Constitution of the U. States, and 
by the constitutions of their respective States. And the 
said States are a sovereign and independent nation, and 
ought not to be subject to any toreign jurisdiction, 
The riches and goods of Christiaus are not common, as 
touching the right, title, and possession of the same, us 
some do falsely boast. Notwithstanding, every man 
ought, of such things as he possesseth, liberally to give 
alms to the poor, according to his ability. As we con- 
fess that vaiu and rash swearing is forbidden Christian 
men by our Lord Jesus Christ, and James his «postle, 
so we judge that the Christian religion doth not pro- 
hibit, but that a man may swear when the magistrate 
requireth in a cause of faith and charity, so it be done 
according to the prophet's teaching injustice, judgment, 
and truth. — Statistics, Nov. 1, 1877, there were 11,27 
itinerant preachers; 12.583 local preachers; 16,099 
churches, valued at, including parsonages, §. 9.298.720. 
Total estimate of contributions for 1877,$1 850; and 
1.673. 27 members of the Church. The number of Sun- 
day-schools, 19,775; teachers, 216,274; scholars, 1,490,283, 
2. METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, SouTH. In 1845, the 
Southern Conference, comprising those of the then so- 
called slave-holding States, feeling aggrieved at the ac- 
tion of the General Conference concerning slavery and 
its abolition, seceded in a body, and became a separate 
denomination, under the present name, The Church 
has a missionary society, and a flourishing book-concern, 
at Nashville. In 1877, the denomination had 3,271 trav- 
elling preachers; 5,462 local preachers; and 722,346 
members increased, 1881, to 828,073. Tot. mem. of the 
church in U. S. in 1877. 3.315,312. in 1881, ab. 4,500,000, 
3. METHODIST Protestant CHURCH., When, in 1784, thel 
Methodist societies of the U. States were formed into aj 
denomination independent of Mr. Wesley, the govern- 
ment was vested in the itinerant ministry, to the ex- 
clusion of all other classes of ministers, and of the pri- 
vate members. At subsequent general conferences} 
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much dissatisfaction was manifested at this, and a re- 
spectable minority made vigorous efforts to effect im- 
provements, but without material success. These efforts, 
perseveringly continued, were energetically resisted by 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. In 1830, the reformers 
seeing their cause hopeless, withdrew in considerable 
numbers, and founded the present denomination, ditfer- 
ing from the parent body but in few points of ecclesias- 
tical government, and the rejection of episcopacy. The 
Church has a Board of foreign and domestic missions, 
and, at Baltimore, a book-concern of great importance. 
In 1877, the Church had 1,314 itinerant preachers, 925 
local preachers, and 113,405 members. 


4. Tux AMERICAN WESLEYAN Crorcn. This denom- 
ination sprang out of the expulsions and secessions 
from the Methodist Episcopal on the refusal of the Gen- 
eral Conference, in 1828, to listen to the appeal of the 
reformers for Iny and clerical representation, as described 
in the preceding article. The expelled and seceding 
members formed themselves into the Methodist Protes- 
tant Church; but their Constitution and Discipline did 
not fully meet the hopes and expectations of many of 
the reformers, who, with John Wesley, were warinly 
opposed to the Episcopal form of church government as 
it exists in the Methodist Episcopal Church in the U. 
States, to intemperance, and toslavery. The dissatisfied 
struggled for many years to induce the Methodist Prot- 
estant Church to take a decided stand aguinst slavery, 
and to refuse fellowship to all who pave it countenance. 
Others were making n» similar effort in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, But both failing, they united in 
calling a convention of ministers and laymen, for the 
purpose of forming a Wesleyan Methodist Church, free 
from episcopacy, iutemperance, and slavery. The con- 
vention met in New York, May 31, 1845, and framed and 
adopted the * Discipline of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church of America.” Their religious doctrines are sub- 
stantially the same as those of the present body, and, 
since the abolition of slavery, their only distinctive rule 
of much importance is their exclusion of all who 
manufacture, buy, sell, or use intoxicating liquors, or 
in any way intentionally and knowingly aid others so 
to do, unless fur mechanical, chemical, or medicinal pur- 
poses. In this connection each chureh has power to act 
by itself, and ministerial equality is n fundamental 
law. In 1870 they numbered about 20,000, chiefly in 
New England and New York 

5. ACN Metn Dist EptscopaL Cnourcn, owes its 
rise to the prejudice aguinst the colored members and 
attendants of the Methodist Episcopal Church —in the 
early days of that denomination. After vainly attempt- 
ing to get a house of worship tor their own, they called 
a convention, beld at Philadelphia, 1516, for the purpose 
of forming a connection, at which they adopted the same 
doctrines, discipline, and government in which they had 
been instructed, and resolved to be known as the “ Afri- 
can Methodist Episcopal Church.” They have a book- 
concern, a missionary society, Kc. In 1877, they had 
4,586 preachers uud 214,806 members.— They are also 
called Bethel, from the name of their first place of wor- 
ship. The Cotorep M. E. Cuuncn in 1877 had 1,321 
preachers and 80,000 members. 

6. Zion AFRICAN METHODIST CHURCA. The rise of this 
society, in 1824, was due to the same cause as the pre- 
ceding. In doctrine. the Church differs in vo respect 
from the parent Church. In 1577, they had 4,000 preach- 
ers and 200,000 mem bers. 

7, 8. FREE METHODIST CHURCA, and Primitive METH- 
ODISTS, are numerically less important denominations, 
the first having 19,282 members, and 420 preachers in 
1877; the latter, 3.382 members in 1877; chiefly in the 
West. Beside these, there are 105,000 members in THE 
EVANGELICAL A8sociaTION and 143,841 UNITED BRETHREN. 

Methodiza’tion, u. Act or operation of methodizing ; 
state or condition of being methodized. 

Meth'odize, v.a. To reduce to method; to arrange or 
dispose in just and natural order; to transact in a for- 
mal, methodical, or convenient manner. 

Meth’odizer, n. One who methodizes; one who dis- 
poses or arranges in systematic form or order. 

Methodology, n. Gr. methodos, method, and logos, 
doctrine.) ‘The science of method or orderly arrange- 
ment; a treatise or discourse on method. 

Methought, (-thawt’,) imp. of METHINKS, q. v. 

Meth'uen, in Massachusetts, a post-villuge and town- 
ship of Essex co, abt. 30 m. N. by W. of Boston; pop. of 
township abt. 3,300. 

Methu'selah. (rip,) Son of Enoch, and father of 
Lamech. He lived 969 years, a longer life than any 
other on record, and died within the year before the 
deluge. (Gen. v, 21, 22.) 

Methye, (meth-i’,) the name of two lakes in British N. 
America, one abt. 180 m. S. of Lake Athabasca, and the 
other $56 m. further S. W. The first has Fort Metlixe on 
its S. shore, 

Meth’yl, Meth’yle, Meth’ule, n. (Gr. meta, with, 
and , wood.) (Chem.) The first of the hydrocarbonic 
radicals of the alcohols. It is a gaseous body, slightly 
heavier than air, and burning with a bluish flame. It 
is not liquetied by a cold of 0° Fahr. It ix obtained by 
acting on iodide of methyl with zinc. Its most impor- 
tant compound is methylic alcohol, or wood spirit, It 
also enters into the composition of the essential of 
Gaultheria procumbens, which is a salicylate of the ox- 
ide of methyl, aud may be prepared artificially 
tilling wood-spirit with sulphuric and salicylic acids. 
Form. Cal Calls 

Meth'ylamine. n. (Cem.) Ammonia in which one 
atom of hydrogen is replaced by methyl. It is an in- 
flammable gas greatly resembling ammonia in its chem- 
ical character. It may be formed by the action of iodide 
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of methyl upon ammonia, and subsequent distillatic n 
with potash. Form. NH Me. 

|Meth‘ylated Alcohol or Spirit, n. (Gen.) 
Spirits of wine to which bave been added certain pro- 
portions of shellac and methylie alevhoul, or wood-spirit, 
for rendering the mixture unpalatable. The mixture is 
allowed by the government to be sold without excise 
duty, for the purpose of manufacture only. Numerous 
instances have, however, lately occurred lu which the 
methylated spirit has been “ doctored,” and sold fur the 
purposes of dram-drivking. Methylated spirit is exten- 
sively employed as a solvent of resins and gums for var- 
nishes, aniline colors, and for nearly every use to which 
ordinary alcohol was formerly applied. 

Meth’ylene, n. (Chem.) A gaseous hydrocarbon. 
Form. CoH, See SUPPLEMENT. 

Methylie, a. Consisting or partaking. of the qnali- 
ties of, or pertaining to methyl; as, methylic alcohol, 
Me'tie, n. [From Gr. meta, denoting change, and otkos, 
dwelling; t. metecus.) A sojourner or temporary 

resident in a Grecian city. 

Me'tif. n. [Fr.; Sp. mestizo.] The offspring of a white 
and quadroon. See Mrstizo. id 
Metoche, (mét’o-ke,) n. Fr., from Gr. meta, and échein, 
to have.] (Arch.) The interval between two denticuli 

in the Ionic entablature. 

Metole'ie. a. [Gr. meta, over, and Eng. oleic.| (Chem.) 
Belonging to, or yielded by oleic acid; as, metoleic acid, 
Meto' men. in Wisconsin, a post-village and township 
of Fond du Lac co., abt. 20 m. W. by S. of Fond du Lac; 

hp of township abt. 3,000. 

Metou'ie Cy’cle, n. (Calendar.) The cycle of the 
moon, a period of 19 solar years, after which the new 
and full moon fall on the same days of the year as they 
did 19 years before. This cycle was the iuvention of 
Meton, a celebrated Athenian philosopher, who flour- 
ished about 432 B. ©. The Metonic cycle contained 6,940 
days, which exceeds the true length of 19 solar years by 
nine anda half hours nearly. On the other hand, it ex- 
ceeds the length of 235 Innations, or synodic revolutions 
of the moon, by seven hours and a half only, The fram- 
ers of the ecclesiastical calendar altered the distribution 
of the lunar months when they adopted this cycle, in 
order to accommodate them to the Julian intercala- 
tion. By this alteration every three periods of 6,940 
days were followed by one of 6,939. Consequently, the 
mean length of the cycle was 6, 93034 days, which coin- 
cides exactly with 19 Julian years. In the ecclesiastical 
calendar, the number of the year in the cycle is called 
the golden number, The cycle is supposed to commence 
with the year in which the new moon falls on the lst 
of January 

Metonymic, Metonymical, (mét-o-nim’ik,) a. 
Employed by way of metonymy, by placing one word 
before another. 

Metonym/‘ically, adv. By metonymy ; in a metonym- 
ical manner. 

Meton’'ymy, n. 
change, and onoma, a name. See ONoMATOPOETIC. 
(Rhet.) A trope or figure of speech in which one wor 
is substituted for another, preserving the sense of anal- 
ogy ; us, he died by steel, that is, he died by the sword; 
we read Byron, i. e. his books or writings; a person of 
warm heart, that is, of warm affections, &c. 

Metope, n. [Gr. meta, between; ope, an aperture.) 
(Arch.) The square piece or interval between the tri- 
glyphs in the Doric frieze. In its original Greck mean- 
ing. the word signified the distance between one aper- 
ture or hole and another, or between one triglyph aud 
another, the trigly phs 
being supposed to be 
solives or joists that 
fill the apertures. The 
ancients were in the 
habit of ornamenting 
the metopes with 
carved works or with 
paintings represent- 
ing the heads of oxen, 
(Fig. 1771), vessels, 
and other objects used 
in sacrificing. The 
metope is omitted in 
the lonic and Corin- 
thian orders, probably 
on account of the difficulty experlenced in disposing the 
triglyphs or metopes in symmetrical proportion, 

Metoposcop'ic, Metoposcop'ical, a. Belong- 
ing, or relating to metoposcopy. 

Metopos'copist, n. A physiognomist ; one versed in 
metoposcopy. 

Metopos'copy, n. [Gr. metõposkopas, from metōpon, 
the brow, and skopein, to observe.) The study of phy- 
siognomy; the art of reading the characters of persons 
by their countenances. ` 

Me’tre, (sometimes written METER.) n. A. S. meter; Fr. 
métre; Gr. metron, measure. See METE.) Elec 
Poetical measure; rhythm; arrangement of poetical 
feet, or of long or short syllables in verse. 

Aud stretched metre of an antique song.“ — Saks. 
In the classic languages, metre depended upon the way 
in which long and short syllables were made to succeed 
one another. English metre depends, not upon the dis- 
tinction of long and short, but upon that of accented and 
unaccented syllables. Thus, in the lines, 

The cu’r|few to’lls | the kne’ll | of pa’rtling da’y— 
Ww 'rriors and | chi’efs, should the | sha’ft or the | swo’rd— 
the accents occur at regular intervals; and the groups 
of syllables thus formed constitute each a metre, or 
measure. The groups of long and short syllables com- 


[Gr. meténymia — meta, ee 


Fig. 1771. — METOPE. 
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ing the metres of classic verse, were called feet, each 


fot having A distinctive name. The sun 
measures, AN accented 


1 to be equivalent to a 


sometimes applied to English 
syllable in English being held 
long syllable iu Latin or Greck, aud 
syllable 
one accent 
syllables. As the accent may be on 
third syllable of the group, there thus a 
meastires, tao dissyllabic and three tri 


ed syllable, and either one or 


in the words — 1, ſo lx (corresponding to the clagsic 
tyribly (Dactyle); 4, 


Trochire); 2y recall] (Jun. 3, te 


confu’sion (Amphibrachys)s $, absentee’ ( 
328 feet, or 39°37 


Tue French unit of length equal to 3 


of French linear admexsurement. 
Met’rie, a. Noting measureme 
metric method of analysis. — Webster. 


Metric, Metrical, 4 [Lat. metricus. 
or to just and natural 


or having reference to measure, 
combination or arrangement of long an 


— Comprising oF consisting of verses; acco! 


ical measures as, n metrical romance. 
Met'rically, adv. Ina metrical m 
measure. 
Met rie system. 
ures adopted first in France, and now 
ing the systems in use 
ized to be used in the 
into some departments of publi 
of Congress. ‘The two most importa 
system are: 
the units of length, superficies, soli, 
all correlated, two data only being 
the weight of a cube of water, the sid 
hundredth p. 
as long ago us 1528 by Jean Fernal, u 
ry II. of France: but the suggestion 
turn in 1799, when Prince Talleyrar 


the members of the Constituent Asse 


proposal, founded upon the excessive 
fusion of the weights and measures 
over that country. 
tion of anew system upon, the princi 
universal standard. 
Sciences, consisting © 
maticians of Burope—Borda, Lagrang 
and Condorcet — were 
decree of the Constit 
selection of a natural standard; und 
posed, in their report, that the ten-m 
quarter o 
standard unit of linear measure. 
were appointed to me 
tween Dunkerque and Barcelona, as C 
pointed 
moat agitated period of the French R. 
station of their progress in the fiel 
arrested by the suspicions and alarm 


took them for spies or engineers of the invat 


of France. 
to the trae length. and one in the 
itable to the French astronomers 
who carried on their operations un 


and at the hazard of their lives, in 
nvulsion of modern times.“ By 


greatest political co 
means of the arc of the meridian 


Dunkerque and Barcelons, and of the 


peru. in 1736. by Bonguer and La Condamine, 
lian, or the distance from the 


leulated. This length Was 
partitioned into ten millions of equal parts, and one ot] Minnigramme ~ 


of the quarter of the merit 
le to the equator, was cit 


these parts was taken for the unit ¢ 


a mètre, from the Greek word pérpov (a measure). Two)  Decigramme 
wm the basis of the metric sys-| Gramme 


important principles fu 
tem: 1. That the unit of linear 
matter, in its three forms 

breadth, and thickness — § 
measures of length, su 


at a temperature of great contract! 
once the standard weight u 


Thus: 1. The unit of length was th 


seen, the 10,000,000th part of a quat 
2. The. it ©, e 1 7 
2. The unit of super) met'rifier, n- ‘A versifier; one who writ 


ametre. 3. The unit of metre. (R.) 
Bede tr i 12 
Vecimetre. 4, ‘The unit of | ywet'ritis, n. (Med.) An acute inflammation of the 


surface. From this we derive: 

cies — the are, a square dé 
capacity — the litre, u cubic 
weight — the gramme, the weight 
of water. 
hundredth, and thousandth parts, 
nated by the syllables derived from 
and milli; the multiples are sim 
dreds, thousands, tens 
by the prefixes, borrowet 


kilo, and myria. Tue snbjoined scal 


metric system at a glance. 
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to a short. Every metre in English contains 


the first. second, or 


"36 American ; being the standard 


nt of volumes; 8A, the 


nanner; by poetic 
n. A system of weights and meas- 
in other countries. H was author- 


U. States, and ifs use introduced 


+ Ist. that it is adecimal system > ane 


e service, in 1866, by Act) Décametre - 
nt points of this] Hectomètre 07:00 
1 2d. that] Kilometre - 37 070000 | 3: etroside'ros, u. [Gr. meton, the heart of a tree; 
lity. und weight, are Myriametre 797 0000 32089 sideros, iron.) (Bit.) An extensive genus of plants, 
used, the metre and) — ra 758 6 — —— order Myrtaceæ. One or two New Zealand species are 
e of which is the 1 Inch = 9. nen, ial remarkable for their hard cloxe-grained timber, often 
1 Foot 470440 Déciméetres. called Iron-wood. That of the Rata, M. robusta, is 
used for ship-building, and by the natives for making 


art of a mètre. The system was suggested 
ad distributed among 


then prevailing all 
as now over our own. for the 


A committee of the Acudemy of 
f five of the most eminent mathe- 


subsequently appointed, under & 
nent Assembly, to report upon the 


f the meridian of Paris should be 
Delambre and Méchain 


asure an arc of the mer 
Cassini had been ap 


to do in 1063. They commenced their! 


The result was n wonderful approximation 


Jing enemies Litre, or enbic décimeétre - 
Decalitre, or centi èro = 610°27 upon t 
highest degree “ cred- Hectolitre, Or decistere + 61027 | 35316581] auspices he had risen to eminence, and whose known 
61027-051519 35.316817 hostility to France compelled his retirement after the 
rs from 


of extension — viz., length, 8 725 

mould be the standard of all Sania. 

rface, and solidity. 2. That the Myringrammo 

cubic contents of the linear measure, in distilled water, —1 Grai 0061798 
rain = 006479 


nd measure of capacity. 


> i bdivi i è 
These four units are subdivided into te nih, | Met'rochrome. u. [Gr. mefron, measure. 


of thousands, K., distinguished 
a Gree ¢ r k É 
l from the Greek, of deca, hects| arrival nt, and departure from. each station. 
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dy 10 or its multiples, or dividing by them. There ls no] ber of beats per minute intended by the composer, 

necessity to alter the figures; put merely to read them 

differently by placing the decimal point so many places thus 60, means that when the metronome is adjusted 

to the right or left of its place in any given number, 

according to the terms of the required denomination. to 60, it will beat the time of minims for that piece, give 

For example, if we desire to represent 527 40 metres in ing 60 minims ina minute. 

decimetres, we write 527 400 -; if we wish to reduce it to Metron’omy, u Measurement of time by an instrue 
centimetres, We write 5274000. For the higher denomi-| mont. 

nations We write 52749 decametres, OF 527-49 hec- Metrony mic, a. [From Gr. méter, 

tometres, Kc. For measure of capacity and weight he name.] Derived from maternal nome 

reduction is carried on in precisely the same manner metron! mic name. 

as in that of the metre and its multiples. — No system | =n. An appellation derived from one's mother’s name. or 

of metrology hitherto Invented can be compared with from that of an ancestress: —correlative to patronymic. 

this of the French ina scientific polut of view; hie Metropolis, n. {Lat., from Gr. metropolis — meter 

its convenience for the purposes of commerce is now 2 métros, mother, and poli „city. See Mortner and PoulTY. 
enerally admitted by those who have made themselves| The mother city; the chief city or capital of an empire, 
ntimately acquainted with its workings, that its univer- kingdom, staute, or conntry. 

sal adoption by all civilized vations cannot be much Metrop’olis, in inns, & post-village, cap. of Mag- 

longer delayed. aac co., Abt. 214 m. S. by E. of Springfield; pn: abt. 2,000. 

TABLES OF CONVERSION OF METRICAL INTO ENGLISH Metropolitan.” (Er. métropolitain i t : 

tanus.| Pertaining or having reference to a metropolis; 


W dwelling in the capital or chief city- 


ne names are 


an unaccente 


two unaccente 


mother, and mnom ds 
nclature; us, & 


rise five distinct 
syllabic, as seen 


Anapiest). 


] Pertaining, 


d short syllables. 


rding to poet- —, 
Length. —n. (Heel) The bishop who is chief over the other 
Eu | English Feet bishops of A province: in the Latin Church, an arch- 
J Greek Church, a bishop having his see in 


12 Inches. bishop; in the 


Inches. 
BT a civil metropolis. 


Millimètre .. — 0˙00 28 
slowly supersed- Centimetre + 003280. jeten litical, a. Belonging Or relating to a me- 
0509 tropolis, or capital city; pertaining to a metropolitan, 


iscopal see. 
agina., (d.) See SUPPLEMENT. 
the fætal heart. 


Décimetre 
Metran 


3937079 
303 70790 S2! . 
Me'troscope. An instrument to sound 


01438348 Motre. 
149 Kilometre. — war-clubs, paddles, Kc.; that of the Kawa, M. tomentosa, 


ae called Fire-tree by the colonists on acconnt of the bril- 
Te T TATA liancy of its flowers, is used for similar purposes: and 
In English urg Sa that of the Aka, M. scandens, is called New Zealand 
Square Feet. Feet. Lignum-vitre, on account of ita hardness. 
5 11960: 33 Metternich. CLEMENT, ( PRINCE vox, ) one of the most 

1196033280 eminent statesmen of modern times, Was p. at Coblentz, 

* H in 1773. Educated at Strasburg, he early acquired in- 
formation regarding public affairs by travels in Ger- 
many, Holland, and Great Britain; and having soon 
afterwards entered the diplomatic service. acted as sec- 
retary at the Congress of Rastadt, in 1799, where his 
abilities „at once attracted notice. and led to his being 
appointed secretary of the Austrian embassy at St. 
Petersburg, in 1802, and Austrian ambassador, in suc- 
cession, at the ce wurts of Dresden, in 1803, and Berlin, in 
1805. After the peace of Presburg, he was appointed 


ambassador to Paris, in 1806; and in that delicate situase 


tion, though representing a vanquished monarch, he 
succeeded in conciliating nil who came in contact with 


physician of len. 
took u practical 


mbly of France a 
diversity and con. 


founda- 


¢ Sante: ‘ 
ple of a single 115 Centiare, or square mètre 


Are, or 100 square metres 
Hectare, or 10,000 square 
mètres — S 


e, Laplace. Monge, S we See 

quare Centimeétres. 
Square Décimétres. 
083609715 Square Mètre or Centlare. 


0404671021 Hect 


1 Square Inch = 6 
1 Square Foot 
1 Square Yard = 
1 Acre es 


—— 


the committee pro- 
itlionth part of the 
taken as the 


t pacity. 


F In Cuh 
In Cubic LITR 


Iàr Cubic Inches 


ian be- 


abors at the — 

wolution. At every Millilitre, or cubic centim. --- 0-061021) 00000253 

d-snrvey they were Centilitre, or cubic centim.. 6610271 O. 003532] him. by the urbanity of his manners, and the skill with 
610274 00035317) which he maintained his difficult and important posi- 


tion. Iu 1809 he was appointed chancellor of state, 
he resignation of Count Stadion, under whose 


ile, who Decilitre, or 100 cubic centim. . | 
i i 61-027 00% 0-0353166 


sof the pe 
2 
5 03531658 
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peace of Schönbrunn: and for nearly forty ven 
that period, he exercised, almost without control, the 
highest authority in the ‘Austrian empire. One of his 
first aims after entering on his high office was to bring 
about a marriage between Napoleon and an Austrian 
archduchess, as u. means of purchasing & respite for the 
empire. The negotiations for this purpose he conducted 
with Champagny, and after Napoleon was divorced from 
Josephine, M. escorted Maria Louisa to Paris. But this 
expedient of a humiliating sacrifice could not be per- 
manent; and in 1813. after the great French disasters 
in Russia, wer, at the instigation of M., was again for- 
mally declared by Austria against France. In the au- 
tumn of that year the Grand Alliance was signed at 
Toplitz. and on the field of Leipsic M. was raised to 

f a prince of the empire, In the subse- 


the dignity 0 
quent treaties and conferences the newly created prince 
ed the treaty 


took a very prominent part, and he sign 
of Paris on behalf of Austria. In 1815 he presided over 
the Congress of Vienna, and took a prominent part in 


the various congresses that were held in succession at 


Paris, Aix-la-Chapelle, Carlsbad, Laybach, and Verona; 
incoleating on all occasions, AS far as in him lay, the 
principles of the divine right of kings, and repressing 
every aspiration of the people after civil. political, and 
religious liberty. In 1848 he was compelled to flee from 
Vienna; but he returned in 1851, and though he never 


ed office, his counsels are said to have 


again assum 
swayed the emperor down to the moment of his death. 


D. 1859. See Memoirs of M. by his Son, 4 vols. (L. 1880.) 
Mettle, (mëll) n. [Corrupted from metal, but writ- 
ten so when the metaphorical sense is used.] Sub- 


stance; material ; element. — Spirits constitutional ar- 
pluck; 


dor; courugeous or excitable temperament; 

spunk; dash; vim; us. a man of mettle. 
Met'tled, 4. Possessing or exhibiting mettle; full of 

fire or ardor ; high-spirited; courageous, as n horse. 


the length right. 


In English 
prain 


of length, and called 


Contigramme 


measure, applied to] Décagramme 


50 Gramme. 
J Pound Avoirdupois = 045359265 Kilogramme. 
1 Troy Ounce = 31103496 Grammes. 
1 Cwt. = 5080237689 Kilogrammes. 
See SUPPLEMENT. 3 
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colors. 


h which are denomi- ri H 
1 ne color.) Au instrument used for measuring 

n the Latin deci, centt, , nei 

iilarly by tens hun- Met rograph, n. [Or. meron, and grap'rin, to de- 
y t scribe.) An instrument employed for registering the 

speed of a railroad train, together with the hour of its 


le shows the Whole wetrology,”- (Fr. métrologie, from Gr. metron. Meas- 
ure, and logos, treatise.] A treatise on Measures, or the 
art of mensuration. 

Proportions. Metroma’nia, n. [Gr metron, 


——̃ — 


and mania, madness. 


Length. Surja Capacity. | — . ETA < J 
Pinimetre. | = vinngram. 2,000th part. Poetical dementia, 
Centimetre. | Centlare. Centilitre. | Centigram. 100th part. ise to write verses. Mettlesome, (mét'L-sum,) d. Full of spirit: brisk $ 
Decimetre. (Not used) Decilitre. Décigram. 10th part. Metronome, . Fr.; from Gr metron., measure, and] ardent; fiery ; impetuous; excitable; exhibiting CON- 
Metre- are. Decalitre. | Grain One. nemein, to allot.) (Mus.) An instrument invented by| stitntional ardor. 
Decametre. Decare. Litre. Decagram. 10 times. Meli 1 1 dt ti itoi ticat the A e 2 
Hectometre. Hectare- Hectotitre. | Heetogram, yootimes.| An, zel, and use o measure time, an o indicate the Met ticsomely, adv. With high spirit; iu a mettle- 
Kilometre. Kilolitre. | Kil gram- zoo times.]! velocity with which a composition ought to be played | | some, excitable manner. 
Myriametre. Myriagram. 10.000 times.| It has a small pendulum, which being set in motion by Met’'tlesomeness, n. State or quality of being met- 
Quintal,- 100.000 times. clock-work, beats. audibly, a certain number of times tlesome or high-spirited. 
Metuchen, (% tuich’en,) in New Jersey, ua post-village 


Toh: 1.009.000 times) jna minute; and this number may be altered by mov- 
f| of Middlesex co., abt. 7 m. N. E. of New Brunswick. 


Weight. | 
1 manifested in un uncontrollable im- 


weight, und adjusted to varying degrees 0! 


The whole of the multiples an 
metric system are decimal, and t 
denomination to the other is per 


d aub -divisions of the ing a sliding 


nired. It is now customary Metz, a former city of France, Cap: of dept. Moselle, at 
iece of music, the num-| the junction of the Moselle and Seille, 80 m. W. N. W. of 


he reduction from ono] quickness or slowness as req 
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Strasburg, and 180 E. N. E. of Paris. M. is strongly for- 

tified, and contains many fine public buildings. The 

most remarkable are the Cathedral, a Gothic edifice, the 
church of Notre-Dame-de-la-Ronde, uud the Hôtel du 

Gouvernement, The principal schoo] of artillery aud en- 

gineering in France was established here, besides nu- 

merous colleges, seminaries, public libraries, and scien- 

tific and literary societies. This city, after resisting a 

long siege by the German army in 1870, capitulated 

with Marshal Bazaine’s forces which had garrisoned it. 

It has since belonged to Germany, and is included in 

the Reichslan of Alsace-Lorraine. Pop. in 1876, 45,856, 
Metzenseifen, (Upper and Lower.) (met-zen-si’- 

rn, ) two adjoining towns of Austria, in Hungary, 16 m. 

W.of Kaschau. In the neighborhood are iron mines 

and works. Jp. 5,500. 

Metz'ingen, a town of Wiirtemberg, on the Neckar, 
18 m. S. E. of Stuttgart. Manuf. Woollen goods. Pup.4,500. 

Meu don, a town and parish of France, 5 m. W. of 
Paris. It contains an imperial palace und park. Pop. 4,000. 

Meulebeke, (me(r)brk,) a town of Belgium, prov. of 
W. Flanders, 10 m. N. of Courtrai: pop. 9,300, 

Meullen. Antoine FRANÇOIS VAN DER, n. at Brussels, in 
1634. By his talents as n painter of battle-pieces, he was 
recommended to Louis XIV., who always took him on 
his expeditions, and pointed out the subjects which he 
desired him to represent. The painter had thus unusual 
opportunities of perfecting himself in this department 
of his art. Van der Meulen was the disciple of Sneyers, 
and the master of Huchtenburg. He was admitted into 
the Academy of Paintings at Paris in 1673. D. 1690. 

Me’ung, or Me’hun, a town of France, dept. of Luiret, 
on the Loire, 12 m. W. S. W. of Orleans ; pop. 5,000. 

Meu’rim, a river of Brazil. See MIARIM. 

Meurs, (moirs,) a town of Rhenish Prussia, on the 
Elder, 16 m. N. N. E. of Düsseldorf; pop. 4,000, 

Meurthe, a river of France, rising in the dept. of 
Vosges, und after a N. W. course of 70 m., flowing into 
the Moselle about 5 m. below Nancy. 

Meurthe-et-Moselle, (murt,) a N.E. dept. of France, 
formerly part of prov. of Lorraine, bordering on Bel- 
gium, Luxemburg, the German prov. of Alsace-Lor- 
Taine, aud the departments of the Vosges and Meuse, 
Area, 2,025 sq.m, The surface is undulating, and in 
the N. E. covered with extensive marshes. The rivers 
are the Moselle, Seille, Meurthe, and Mortagne. There 
are also numerous small lakes. The soil is fertile, but 
agriculture is rather backward, Prod. Corn, wine, and | 
timber, Min. Marble, alubaster, lithographic stones, and | 
rock-salt. Manuf. Glass, porcelain, paper, linen, wool- 
len and cotton fabrics, The chief towns are Nancy (the 
capital), Lunéville, Toul, and Brieg. Pop. in 1872, 
365,167. 

Meuse, or Maese, a river of W. Europe, flowing 
through the N E. part of France, Belgium, and 8. Hol- 
land. It rises in the dept. of Hante-Marne, in France, 
10 m. N. E. of Langres, in Lat. 45° N., Lon, 5° 20’ E., and 
after a N. E. course of 400 m., nearly half of which is in 
France, it enters the North Sea by 3 mouths, the Meuse 
on the N., the Flakkee in the middle, and the Greve- 
lingen on the S. It is navigable three-fourths of its 
length, as far us Verdun, dept. of the Meuse. 

Meuse, (nude,) a dept, of the N. H of France, formerly 
part of the prov. of Lorraine, between Lat. 45° 257 and 
49° 35’ N., and Lon. 5° und 6° E; having N. the grand- 
duchy of Luxembourg and the depts. Ardennes and Mo- 
selle, E. Moselle and Meurthe, S. Vosges and Haute- 
Marne, W. Marne and Ardennes; arra, about 2,370 sq. 
m. ‘The surface is generally hilly, and it is traversed by 
the mountains of Vosges and Faucilles, which separate 
the basina of the Meuse and Seine. The soil is generally 
poor, except in the valleys of the principal rivers, which 
are very fertile and well cultivated. Rivers. The Meuse, 
Chiers, Aisne, Ornain, Aire, and Saulx. Prod, Wheat, 
fruit, and timber. Min. Iron, slate, aud building-stone. 
Manuf. Cutlery, paper, glass, Ac. The chief towns are 
Bar-le-Duc (the cap.), Commercy, Montmedy, and Verdun. 
Pip. 301,653. 

Meu'te. n. A mew for hawks. See Mew. 

Mew, (mii,) n. [A. S mew; D. meeuw; Ger. mire ; Dan. 
maage.) (Zovl.) A sea-fowl; a gull;—so named from 
its cry. See LARIDÆ. 

Mew, (nd,) v. a. (Fr. muer, from Lat. mutare.] To moult, 
as a bird its feathers ; — hence, to put on a new appear- 
ance. 

ee her as an eagle mewing her mighty youth." — Milton. 

To shut up; to immure; to inclose; to incarcerate; to 
confine, as in a cage, corral, or enclosed place. 

—n. [Fr. mue, moulting.] A cage for hawks or other birds, 
while mewing; hence, any place of incarceration or 
confinement ;—generally iu the plural. 

“ Oaptiv'd eternally in iron mews. ‘— Spenser. 
. Stables for horses; as, the Queen's Mews, London. 
ew, u. The cry uttered by a cat. 

Mew, Me’aw, v.n. [W. mewian.] To cry as a cat; to 
miaul. 

The cat will mew, the dog will have his day.“ — aks. 

Mewl, Me'nwl, v. n. [Fr. miauler; It. imagolare; 
formed from the sound.] To squall; to cry from dis- 

; tress or uneasiness, as a child. 

“ The infant, mewling and puking in the nurse's arms." — Shake, 
Mewler. n. A squalling child; one who mewls. 
Mews, u. pl. See Mew. 

Mexcoae’, a town of Mexico, abt. 8 m. S. of the city 
of Mexico. 

Mex’ican, n. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of Mexico. 

u. (Geog.) Pertaining, or having reference to Mexico, 
or its people. 

Mer ican Antiquities. (Archæol.) The early condition 
of Mexico has been partly ascertained by means of Mex- 


Mexico, [Sp. Mejico.] 
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ican pictures, most of which were destroyed by the Span- 
iards. These pictures contain chronological histories, 
aud copies of many of them were made by the Mexicans 
shortly before they were destroyed. The most cele- 
brated of these was in the possession of Signenza y Gon- 
gora, professor of mathematics in the University of Mex- 
ico in 1698. Although the original is lost, a genuine 
copy remains, of which Humboldt gives a description. 
It commences with the deluge of Coxcox, or the fourth 
destruction of the world, according to the Aztec cos- 
mogony. Coxcox and his wife having been saved from 
drowning, the gift of speech was bestowed on their de- 
scendants, and 15 families settled in Mexico. Another 
Mexican author, who wrote shortly after the conquest, 
divides the history of the world into four great paris, — 
the age of giants, which lasted 5,206 years; the age of 
fire, 4. 804 years; the age of winds, 5,010; and the age 
of water, 4,005 years. The Mexican paintings were ex- 
ecuted on skins, cotton, cluth, and the leaves of the 
Maguey or agave, When the Spaniards arrivediu Mex- 
ico, civilization 
had so fur ad- 
vanced, that, 
among the Az- 
tecs, the right 
of private prop- 
erty was under- 
stood, cities 
were built, pro- 
fessions and 
distinctions of 
rank existed, 
the arts were 
cultivated with 
considerable 
success, Åc. The 
teccalis, or pyr- 
amids, are 
among the most 
remarkable ob- 
jects of Mexi- 
can architec- 
ture, The pyr- 
amid of Cholula 
is 177 feet high, 
and comprises 
a quareof 1,440 
feet. It is built 
of unburnt 
brick and clay, 
and is supposed 
to have been 
built by theTol- 
tecs, who pre- 
ceded the Az- 
tecs. The object Fig. 1772. — MEXICAN IDOL. 
of these pyra- 

mids is unknown; they are generally truncated, and 
the larger ones are often surrounded by a number of 
smaller ones, which are supposed to have been tombs. 
In the cathedral at Mexico is fixed a circular stone, 
marked with hieroglyphical figures, by which the Az- 
tecs denoted the months. Not fur from it is u stone 
altar, where human sacrifices were offered up. A large 
idol is also preserved in the Dominican convent, repre- 
senting a huge serpent devouring a human being. The 
pyramids of Papantla, near Vera Cruz, are built of large 
masses of porphyry, und some remarkable antiquities 
have been, of late years, discovered at Yucatan. 

a republic (and sometime em- 
pire) of N. America, lying between the 15th and 33d par- 
allels of N. Lat., and 97° and 113° W. Lon., being bound- 
ed N.E. and N. by the S. W. States of the American 
Union; E. by the Gulf of Mexico and Texas: S. by Gua- 
temala; and W. and S. W. by the Pacific Ocean. The 
line dividing M. from Texas commences with the Rio 
Grande del Norte, which it follows up to the 32d deg. of 
Lat. and the 105th of Lon., whence it stretches N.W. till 
it joins the Gila, an affluent of the Colorado, and then 
W. till it reaches the Pacific in abt. 32% Lat. The line 
of demarcation on the side of Guatemala is very irreg- 
ular, running along the N. boundary of British Hondu- 
ras, Vera Paz, and Guatemala, till it meets the Pacific on 
the S. E. side of the Gulf of Tehuantepec. Its extreine 
length from N. W. to S. E. is estimated at 2.000 m.. its 


greatest bi h, abt. 800. At the Isthmus of Tehuan- 
gegee its minimum width is 30 m.; area, 753,982 “4. m. 
Div. comprises 27 states, 1 territory, and the 
Federal District ; making in ull 29 political divisions, viz. 
States. States. Pop. 
Federal District,. Michoacan X 


5| Morelos, 
Nuevo Leon, 


Aguas Calientes, 
Baja (Lower) Califor- 
-21,000 
Campeche, „0. 40 


Chihuahua, 
Cohahui 
Colim. 
Durau 


Total pop., Nov. 1877, 9,389,461. 


Gen. Desc. Of this great tract of country, the portion 
lying S. of the Tropic of Cancer, and comprising a large 
part of the long and narrow isthmus that connects the 
American peninsulas, and separates the Atlantic from 
the Pacific Ocean, is by far the most populous aud rich, 
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both in mineral and vegetable productions. The regions 
N. of the tropic become less populous in proceeding 
northward; and many districts ure almost unknown, 
being inbabited only by wild Indian tribes, baffling all 
the attempts of their nominal masters to civilize or sub- 
due them. — Surface, de. The surface of M. js extremely 
varied; aud to this circumstance, nearly us much as to 
the difference of Lat. in so extensive a country, may be 
attributed that singular variety of climate by which it 
is distinguished from most other regions. The Curdiilera, 
or chain of mountains generally regarded as a continu- 
ation of the great Andean system, that enters the coun- 
try on the S., where it borders with Guatemala, diverges, 
as it proceeds N., into two great arms, like the upper 
part of the letter V, following the line of the coasts on 
either side. The most W. of these chains, called the 
Sierra Madre, runving parallel to the shores of the 
Pacific Ocean, has some very high summits, and pre- 
serves its mountainous character till it joins,on the 
U. S. frontier, with the Oregon or Rocky Mountain chain. 
The other, or E, arm of the Cordillera, begins to subside 
after reaching the 21st or 22d deg. of Lat., nud ulti- 
mately becomes depressed, abt. the 26th or 27th deg. of 
Lat.,into the vast plains of Texas. The whole of the 
vast tract of country between these two great sierras, 
comprising abt. three-fifths of the entire superficies of 
the republic, consists of a central table-land, called the 
plateau of Anahuac, elevated from 6,000 to upwards of 
8,000 feet above sea-level. Hence, though a portion of 
this plateau be within the limits of the torrid zune, it 
enjoys a temperate climate; inclining. indeed, more to 
cold than to excess of heat, Some very high mountains 
are dispersed over the surface of the central table-land; 
and it is also traversed in parts by well-defined ridges, 
which divide it into extensive sub-plateaux. But the 
surface is interrupted by few transverse valleys; and in 
some directions it is quite unbroken, either by depres- 
sions or by elevations. Thus, it 1s mentioned by Hum- 
boldt, that carriages proceed from the city of Mexico, in 
the centre of the grand plateau, to Santa Fé, in the U.S. 
territory of New Mexico, a distance of 1,400 in., withont 
any important deviation from an apparent level. The 
most remarkable tract in this elevated region is the 
plain of Tenochtitlan (in which is the cap.), surrounded 
by ridges of porphyritic and basaltic rocks running 
S. S. E. and N. N. W. It is of an oval form, 55 m, long b; 
37 broad, and occupies an area of 1,700 sq. m.; of which 
abt. 160 sq. m. form a water area. Its S. E side is that 
most elevated, and here are seen towering above the 
plain, and capped with eternal snow, the volcanic peaks 
of Popocatapetl (17,716 feet), Iztaccibnatl! (15,700 feet), 
Orizava (17,350 ft.), and the Cofre de Perote, 13,416 ft. 
above the level of the sea. Besides these volcanoes, 
those of Tuxtlu, Jornilo, and Colima, in the table-land, 
are ut present in a state of activity; several others are 
now extinct. Jorullo, which stands W. of the city of 
Mexico, first broke out in 1759, when u tract of ground, 
from 3 to 4 m. square, swelled up like an inflated blad- 
der, emitting flames and fragments of rocks through a 
thonsand apertures. These active volcanoes seem to be 
connected with others parallel to them, and are, obvions- 
ly, of similar origin. Earthquakes are frequent, but they 
seldom do much mischief.—Rrrers and Lakes. M. suffers 
serious disadvantages from the want of water; and the 
rivers, as compared with the extent of territory, are few 
and unimportant. The Rio Grande del Norte, indeed, 
has a course of more than 1.300 m., and the Colorado 
runs abt.700 m. into the Gulf of Mexico. The Kio 
Grande de Santiago, called by the natives Tolvtotlan, 
rises in the centre of M., and after traversing the lake 
Chapala, empties into the Pacific at San Blas. The 
Balsas, or Zacatula, and the Yopez, ure the only other 
rivers on the W. side of the plateau, while on the E, are 
the Tula and Tampico and the Tabasco, flowing into the 
Mexican Gulf; but they have bars at their mouths, 
which prevent the entrance of large vessels. The lakes 
are numerous and extensive; the principal being those 
of Chapala, in Jalisco, said to cover an area of 1,300 
sq. m.; Pascuara in Michigan, Mextitlan, Cayman, and 
Parras, the two last being ip the tract called the Bolson 
de Mapimi. The waters of the central valley are de- 
posited in 5 principal lakes situated on different levels ; 
that of Tezcnco, covering 70 square miles, being 
the least elevated. Others are St. Christoval, Tona- 
nitla, and Zampango. These lakes are fed by small 
rivers. and having no natural outlet, are drained by 
the Desague of Huchuetoca, an artificial canal cut 
through the rock. 12 miles in length, 150 feet deep, 
and 300 feet wide: having its embouchure in the river 
Panuco connecting direct with the Gulf of Mexico. 
This great work, completed in 1789, at a cost of 
$6,460,000, was undertaken to obviate the frequent in- 
undations, some of which did great damage to the 
capital, The waters of Lake Tezcuco are salt, those 
of the rest are fresh: but from those to the south, 
sulphnretted hydrogen gas is frequently disengag: 
the smell of which is often perceptible at the city ol 
Mexico. — Geol. and Min. The geological formation of 
the Mexican Cordilleras consists mainly of porphyry, 
greenstone, amygdaloid, basalt, obsidian, and other 
rocks of igneous origin; the whole supposed to rest op 
a substratum of granite, The latter, indeed, appears on 
the surface in the mountain-chain skirting the Pacific, 
and the port of Acapulco is in itself u nut ural excava- 
tion in that species of rock. The great central plateau 
of Anahuac, between Lat. 14° and 20° N., isa mass of 
porphyry, characterized by the constant presence of 
hornblende, and the entire absence of quartz; and init 
are contained large and valuable deygsits of gold and 
silver. These ores, however, are found In various strata; 
in the mines of Cumanja, rich argentiſerous veins occur 
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Artec or old Mexican tongue. 4. The Mestizor, or mixed 
races, distinguished by various names; the issue of an 
Indian and a negro being called a sambo; white and 


Fig. 1775. — wactenpapo, (Mexican land-owner.) 


negress, a mulatto; white and female mulatto, a res- 
ron; of the latter and a white, a quadrean; and so on 
to the Sth or 10th shade of color. 5. Tho Europeans aud 
foreigners; 
among whom 
the Spaniards 
predominate 
under the nick- 
name of Gach 

pinos. The con- 
stitution of 


to the equal en- 
joyment of civil 
rights. — Hist 
The first set- 
tlera in V. are 
believed to have 
been the Tol- 
tees, a tribe of 
Indians from 
the Rocky 
Mountains, who 
fixed them = 
selvesaftersev- © 
eral migrations, ~ 
nearthe present X; 
city of Mexico, = 
and fluurished 
there for nearly 
four centuries, 
They imparted 
seme degree of 
civilization to INDIANS OF THE STATE OF SONORA, 
the barbarous (From a photograph after nature.) 
Chichemecas, who succeeded them, aud who were in their 
turn displaced by the Aztecans, or Aztecs. (See Aztecs.) 
Montezuma I., the greatest sovereign of this race, ex- 
tended the Aztec dominions on one side to the Gulf of 
Mexico, and on the other to the Pacific Ocean; but it 
must be stated at the same time, that many tribes with- 
in this tract yielded only a reluctant obedience. We 
have in other portions of this work alluded to the con- 
— of M. by the Spaniards in 1519 (see Cortez, and 
ONTEZUMA), hence, a repetition is needless in this place. 
‘Under Spanish role, M. became a subordinate kingdom, 
governed by a viceroy with almost regal powers, checked 
only by the resid ncia, or court of investigation, and by 
the audiencia, or court of final appeal. Under the new 
system, all places of honor and profit were retained in 
e hands of the Spanish element of population, to the 
exclusion of the natives, who were considered, de facto, | 
boudswen to the Spanish crown. Native manufactures | 
were also discouraged, and only a partial agricultural | 
industry permitted. This system was maintained nearly | 
3 centuries, during which M. continned to be a blank in 
the history of nations, and known only by the issue of 
the precious metals to the mother-country. In 1808, 
however, the abdication of Charles VL of 8 gavea 
blow to the royal authority, which proved fatal. An 
apeu insurrection broke out in 1810, headed by two 
priests, Hidalgo and Morelos, and under the auspices of 
the latter the fret national congress assembled in 1813. 
One of its eurlio-t nota was a declaration of the indepen- 
dence of the country. For several years following, the 
history of the revolution was only that of a sanguinary 
guerrilla warfare, At length, in 1821, Iturbide (g. v.) 
succeeded in placinghimself at theheadof e constitutional 
monarchy. his expulsion, the con; re-assemblin 
formed a provisional govt., modetied on that of the U. 
States, but the stability of which proved fallacious, 
After this period, the history of M. forma bat a record 
of anarchy aad coyvulsion, occasioned by the struggles 
for supremacy of the various conflicting political par- 
ties, Kevotutiog after revolution — president after 
D in constant successlon. In 1856 
oxas declared its inde — becoming eventually | 
incorporated with the U. States. — which M., in 1845, 
was compelled to recognize, In the asme year, disputes | 
having arisen with the American govt.. the troops of 
tbe latter power entered Mexican territory, provoking! 
adeetaration of war from the Mexicay govt, at that 
time presided over by Gen. Santa Anne, (J. v. On May 
8, 1846, occurred the battle of Palo Alto, in which the 
Mexicans were badly defyated by the American army 
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under Gen. Taylor. On the same day, they were also 
defeated at Matamoras. Sept. 24, Monterey was taken 
Ly U. States troops, Jan. 28, 1547, Gen. Taylor again 
defeated the Mexicans in the battle of Buena Vista, 
April 18, Santa Auna was repulsed at Cerro Gordo by 
Gen, Scott; and Aug. 20, the Mexicans were farther} 
vanquished at Contreras. Sept. 15, Gen. Scott, at the 
h ofan American force, entered the city of Mexico, 
and, finally, after being beaten in nearly every action 
of the war, M. signed preliminaries of ve with the 
United States, at Guadalupe-Hidalgo, February 2, 1848. 
By thie treaty the United States acquired California 
and New Mexico. Left to themselves, the Mexicans 
soon fell into their old habits of anarchy, This 
course of revolution and counter-revolntion continued 
until 1861, when a convention was formed between Eng- 
land, France, and Spain, for intervention in M. to enforce 
various pecuniary claims held by their subjects against 
the Mexican govt. Upon the failure of an ultimatum 
vont to President Juarez, an allied force was dispatched 
to M. On the defection of her English and Spanish al- 
lies, France occupied the couutry, and cansed the Arch- 
duke Maximilian of Austria to be proclaimed Emperor. 
The ultimate results of the French intervention will be 
found noticed under art. Juarez, and Miximiian, To- 
ward the close of the year 1867,a revolutionary outbreak 
occurred in Yucatan, which was suppressed. Another and 
more formidable movement against the govt. broke out in 
Sinalon in the early part of 1868, under the leadership 
of Gen. Martinez, which collapsed after the defeat of the 
latter at Presidio, Sth April. In May, till another 
revolutionary attempt, headed by Rivera, resulted, like 
its predecessor, in a fizzle, On the 4th July, three 
conventions were entered into with the U. States govt., 
settling international claima, naturalization of citizens, 
and consular relations. In Sept.,a pronunciamiento was 
declared in the state of Tamaulipas, supplemented by 
an emente at Vera Cruz; beth proving abortive after 
the nsual Mexican fashion. The year 1869 opened with 
a movement in Jalisco in favor of Gen, Santa Anna (4. r.) 
headed by General Negrete, and another, in Tamaulipas, 
under Canales; both of which were put down after 
considerable bloodshed. The rest of the year was occu- 

ied with various other insurrectionary movements, 

he commencement of 1870 found Juarez still master 
of the situation, despite occasional outbreaks against 
his authority. See SUPPLEMENT. page 1730, 


Mexico, a state of the above republic, bounded N. by the 


state of Queretado, N.E. by Vera Cruz, E by Puebla, 
S. W. by Guerrero, and W. by Michoacan; between Lat. 
18° 30 and 21° 57“ N., and Lon. 98° and 101 W. The 
soil is extremely fertile, chiefly in the great valley of 
Mexico, which is about 200 m. in circumference. Min. 
Silver, iron, lead, and carbonate of soda. Towns. Mexico, 
the federal capital, Toluca, the state capital, Lerma, 
Chalco, San Augustine, and Cuernavaca. Around the 
city of Mexico is a small territory under the exclu- 
sive jurisdiction of congress. Areu, 19,535 sq. miles. 
Pop. 599,610. 


Mexico, a city, and the cap. of the Mexican republic, is 


situated on a plain surrounded by mountains, and more 
than 7,000 feet above the level of the sea: and lies in 
Lat. 19° 27’ 5” N., and Lon. 99° 5'W. When Cortez 
emerged from the mountain-gorge, and looked down on 
the empire city of Tenochtitlan — Mexico—he beheld 
a magnificent lake extending for miles, while from 
islands seeming to float on the sparkling bosom of the 
water, rose 3 palaces, obelisks, streets, mansions, 
and all the belongings of a vast capital, while brow 
highways, like Roman roads, connected this second 
Venice with the adjacent shore; and green islands. 
some like moving gardens, rich in all hues of flowers, or 
like nodding orchards with fruit of all colors and size, 
with huts and villages, parents and children, sailed 
slowly toward the great mart with fruits and flowers, 
fish, vegetables, and game. That city, with its splendid 
temples and palaces, with its countless throng of citizens, 
and all the pageantry which to the sober Spaniard made 
the reality look like a dream, was in a few months 


| 


Fig. 1777. — city oF MEXICO. 


annihilated by the furious N of Cortez, urged’ 
to the work of extermination by the bigutry w. their 
priests. Even the splendid lake of Tezeuco hus become 
changed; and though the new city of Mexico is built 
on the site of the Aztecs’ capital, the water has shrunk 
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three miles from its walla; and, instead of floating 
islands carrying their produce to the imperial city, 
barges, boats, and crafts of every rig, bear their com- 
modities to the Mexican market by means of canals cut 
from the lake to the city, and carried by intersecting 
branches to almost every street in the capital. Modern 
Mexico is the oldest city in America, is laid out in 
parallel lines, with intersecting streets at right angles, 
and bas many truly magnificent buildings, vast in 
dimensions and faultless in architectural beauty; of 
these the most remarkable are the Cathedral, Convent 
of St. Francia, the Treasury, hospitals, the School of 

Mines, and the University, The city has many scien- 

tifle and philosophical institutions, and municipal and 

national establishments, giving to it a very stately 

appearance; while the maguificent scenery that sur- 

rounds it adds tenfold to the charm and benuty of the 

picture. Beyond the walls that encompass the city, lies 

the pinca İnke spreading for miles; cultivated fields, 

nodding groves, and vineyards, meet the eye at ev 
turn; while the towering Cordilleras, crowned with 
eternal snow, and on their acclivities presenting every 
variety of color, and three volcanoes, like flaming watch- 
towers, rising at different points, complete a panorama 
that can hardly be surpassed in the world for beauty 
and nmagnificence. Gold and silver lace. with some 
woollen and cotton fabrics, are the chief manufactures. 
Pop. 1879, estimated 268,000, 

Mexico. in Indiana, a post-village of Miami co., abt. 
5 m. NN. W. of Peru. 

a in Maine, a post-township of Oxford co.; pop. 
abt. . 

Mexico. in New York, a post-village and township of 
Oengo a abt. 35 m. N. of Syracuse ; pop. of township 
abt. . 

Mexico. in Ohio, a post- village of Wyandot co., abt. 78 
m. N. by M. of Columbus. 

Mexico. in vania, a post- village of Juniata co., 
abt. 42 m. N.W. of Harrisburg. 

Mexico. in Missouri, a post-village, cap. of Andrian 
county, abt. 108 miles W.N.W. of St. Louis; pop. abt. 
1.500. 

Mexico, (Gulf of,) a large inland sea connected by 
the Florida Channel with the N Atlantic Ocean, and by 
the Channel of Yocatan with the Caribbean Sea, situate 
between Lat. 18° and 31° N., and between 81° and 98° 
W. Lon. Length, E. to W., 1,200 m.: average bread 
650 m.; aren, nbont 800,000 sq. m. This large body o 
water, Which is of an irregular circular shape, is, unlike 
the Caribbean Sea, almost clear of shouls, keys, or 
islands, none being found except on the coasts of Yuca- 
tan and Florida, Along the Mexican coast its sound- 
ings are very regular, with 100 fathoms at a distance 
of 30 m. from the shore. On the N. side, and especially 
opposite the delta of the Mississippi, the depth is con- 
siderably diminished, and at its K. extremity the navi- 
gation is rendered intricate and dangerous by the Tor- 
tugas Bank, Florida Reefs, and various other keys, 
shoals, and islets, including the Great Bahama Bank, 
which almost surrounds the N. coast of Cuba. The E. 
trade-winds prevail from April to Oct., this being usually 
the wet senson; the norfes (northers) begin in Oct, but 
are not violent till the middle of Nov., from which time 
till the end of Feb. they blow with great fary, and are 
objects of much dread to navigators, These gales last 
for 4 or 5, and occasionally even 10 days; but their 
extreme power is usually spent in the first 48 hours, 
At these times the larger vessels, which cannot enter 
the shallow harbors of the Mexican coast, are obliged to 
slip their anchors, and keep as far as possible off shore, 
Examples are not wanting, also, of “ nortes ” happening 
between May and Aug., at which time they are partic- 
ularly violent. Luckily, however, the hurricanes and 
tornadoes of the gulf are by no means so fierce and 
destructive as those in the Caribbean Sea. The princi- 
pal current of the gulf, and the only one worth men- 
tion, is that which sets WN. W. between Cape San 
Antonio and Cape Catoche; this runs from 12 to 30 m. a 
day, and is perceptible even during the “ nortes,” except 
close along the shores of Mexico, At the N. W. extrem- 

. ity of the gulf its course dually changes, till, at the 
mouth of the Mississippi, it turns E.. and afterwards 
8 E., as it again rushes ont into the Atlantic Ocean at 
the rate of 80 m. every 24 hours. (See GuLP-Stream.) 
The tides of the gulf are of no great importance; they 
nowhere exceed 3 or 4 ft., and their average rise is not 
more than 2 ft. The color of the water is deep indigo, 
darker or more intense than that of the ocean; phos- 

horescent lights shine in it with great brilliancy, and 
— the shores of Yucatan and Louisiana 
quantities of fucus natans occur in parallel lines from 
RSE to NNW. and nre carried out in large masses 
throngh the Florida Channel. 

Mex‘ique. Tho French name for Mexico, 9. v. 

Mexlitian, (meks-drrt'lan,) a town of Mexico, abt. 100 
m. N.E. of the city of Mexico. 

Meyerbeer, Giacomo, (mi’er-bair,) the greatest musi- 
cal composer of our time, after Rossini, k. at Berlin, 
1794. His genius showed itself se carly that at 6 years 
of age he played at a concert, and nt 9 was one of the 
best pianists in Berlin. He was tanght afterwards by 
Clementi and the Abbé Vogler at Darmstadt. He 
subsequently visited Italy, and fell onder the influence of 
Rossini, in imitation of whose style he composed several 
operas, The first work which made him a man of mark 
was the Crocialo in Egitta, in which be adopted an 
eclectic style in which the German and Italian were 
blended. It was produced at Venice in 1824, and at 
Paria two years later. M. became the favorite composer 
of the Parisian public, whose taste he satisfied by the 
popular works which followed the Crociate, and which 
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are now well known throughout the world. Robert le 
Diable was produced at the opera of Paris in 1831; Les 
Huguenots, in 1833; Le Prophrte, 1840; L’ Etoile du Nord, 
1854; and Dinorah, or The Pardon of Ploermel, in 1859. 
He left the manuscript of another great opera, L’Afri- 
caine, which was produced in Paris in 1865. Besides his 
operas, M. wrote a Stabat, a Miserere, a Te Deum, an 


oratorio, cantatas, and many songs. He had, says a 
contemporary critic, the instinct of the stage, and knew 
well how to gratify and retain his public. He was 
supreme in the French Opera for more than 30 years, 
was uasociate of the Institute, and officer of the Legion 
of Honor, member of the Academyof Fine Arts at 
Berlin, and chapel-master to the king of Prussia. D. 
at Paris, May 1, 1864. His remains were removed with 
great ceremony to Berlin, 

Mey’erstown, or Myerstown, in Pennsylvania, a post- 
village of Lebanon co., abt. 31 m. E. of Harrisburg. 

Meze’reon, n. (Bot.) See DAPHNE. 

Meziéres, (mez’e-air,) a town of France, dept. of Ar- 
dennes, on the Meuse, 80 m. N. W. of Metz. It is walled 
and strongly fortified. Ip. 6.000. In 1521, the Cheva- 
lier Bayard successfully held this place against 40,000 
Spaniards, and in 1815 it withstood a siege of 42 days 
trom the Prussians, 

Mez'uzoth, n. A name given to a certain kind of 
vellum or parchment, anciently fixed on the door-posts 
of a house. — Weale, 

Mezzanine, u. [Fr.; It. mezzanino, from mezzo, mid- 
dle, half.] (Arch.) A low, intermediate story between 
two higher ones. — A low window of a breadth superior 
to its height. 

Mezza-voce, (m · vd cha.) a. [It., from mezza, fem. of 
mezzo, middle, and voce = Lat. vor, voice.] (Mus.) With 
a medium depth or fulness of sound. 

Mezzo, (mét’z0,) a. [It., from Lat. medius, half, middle. ] 
( Mus.) edium; middle; mean; not extreme. 

Mez’‘zo-relievo, (-iéé’vo,) a. [See Mezzo, and Re- 
Lizvo.| (Sculp.) A term given to the projection of fig- 
ures between alto- and basso-relievo; demi-relievo. 

Mez’zo-sopra’‘no, a. [It., half soprano.) (Mus.) Hav- 
ing a mean or middle compass, between the soprano and 
contralto; —said of the voice of a female singer. — The 
C clef, wheu placed on the second line of the staff, in 
order to accommodate the mezzo-soprano voice, is termed 
the mezzo-soprano clef. 

—n. (us.) A female voice possessing the mediary regis- 
ter of tone between the soprano and contralto. 

—A person possessing such a voice. 

Mezzofan ti, GIUSEPPE, CA RUI NAL, a celebrated linguist, 
B. at Bologna, 1774. He first discovered his extraordi- 
nary power of acquiring foreign languages while uttend- 
ing the wounded soldiers of Napoleon’s armies in the 
hospital of Bologna, of which he was chaplain. There 
he remained till 1831, haviug been Ar ne professor 
of Greek and Oriental languages in the university, and, 
also, one of the librarians. After the troubles which 
arose out of the French occnpation of Ancona, he was 
sent with a deputation to Rome, where he attracted the 
notice, and secured the regard of Pope Gregory XVI. 
In 1833 he succeeded the famous Angelo Mai as prefect 
of the Vatican — was made a cardinal on the 13th of 
February. 1838 — and died on the 16th of March, 1849— 
his death being hastened by the shock of the revolution, 
and the exile of his protector, the Pope. Byron says of 
Mezzofanti. “ He is a walking Polyglott, and ought to 
have existed at the time of the Tower of Babel as uni- 
versal interpreter. I tried him in all the tongues of 
which I knew a single oath, und, egad! he astounded 
me— even to my English.” In fact, there was scarcely 
any European dialect that he did not speak. M. was u 
phenomenon of peculiar genius, who diligently and suc- 
cessfully cultivated linguistic science to an extent with- 
out a precedent, and likely to remain without a parallel. 
But, notwithstanding his ability to express himself in 
46 different languages, and his reputed acquaintance 
with 64 others, M. left no works, philological or other- 
wise; and, in fact, such an accumulation of words on the 
brain was of little use for the progress of science. D. 1849. 

Mez’zotint, Mezzotin’to, n. [It., from mezzo, and 
tinto, tint.] (Fine Arts.) A kind of engraving on copper, 
nearly resembling painting in Indian ink, and effected 
by scraping and burnishing the copper. See ENGRAVING. 

Mez zotinter, n. An engraver in mezzotint. 
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Mezzotin’to, v. a. (imp. and pp. MEZZOTINTOED.) To 
engrave in mezzotinto; to depict by mezzotint. 

Mhorr, (mõr,) n. (Zodl.) Same as MOHR, 4. v. 

Mi, (mé.) (Mus.) The syllable applied by Guido to the 
third note of six hexachords. It is expressed in the 
natural! hexachord by the letter E, and is the third note 
of the major scale. 

Mia’‘ko, a city of Japan. See Meaco. 

Miami, (me-ah'mee,) in Florida, u post-village of Dade 
c, on Key Biscayne Bay, at Cape Florida. 

Mia’mi, in Indiana, a N. central co.; area, abt. 384 sq 
m. Rivers. Wabash and Eel rivers. Surface, divers 
fied; soil, fertile. Cap. Peru. Pop. about 33,000. 

—A township of Cass co. ; pop. abt. 1,500. — A post-village 
of Miami co., about 10 m. S. of Peru. 

Mia’mi, in Kansas, an E. co., adjoining Missouri; area, 
about 576 sq. m. KWivers. Osage, or Marais des Cygnes 
River, and Bull, Mound, and Wea creeks, Surface, un- 
dulating; soil, very fertile. Min. Coal aud salt. Cap. 
Paola. 

—A township of the above co. 

Mia' ml, in Minnesota, a village of Goodhue co., abt. 16 
m. N. E. of Faribault. 

Min mi, in Missouri, a post-village and township of Sa- 
line co, abt. 45 m. N. W. of Booueville; pop. of town- 
ship about 2.000. 

Miami, in Ohio, a river rising in Hardin co., and flow- 
ing a general S. W. and S. course through Logan, Shel- 
by, Miami, Montgomery, Butler, and Hamilton cos., 
enters the Ohio River at the 8.W. extremity of the State. 

—A W. co.; area, abt. 400 sq.m. Rivers. Miami River, 
and several less important streams Surface, level or 
undulating; soil, fertile. Cup. Troy. Pop. abt. 48.000. 

A township of Clermont co.; pop. ubt. 4,000. — A towu- 
ship of Greene co.; pop. abt. 3,200.— A post- towuship 
of Hamilton co.; pop. abt. 2,200.—A township of Logan 
co.; pop. abt. 2,000. — A towuship of Montgomery co.; 
pop. about 6,000. 

| Mia’mi, Little.) in Ohio. See LITTLE MIAMI. 

|Mia’mi City, in Ohio, a post-villuge of Montgomery 

| co., abt. 1 m. S. W. of Dayton. 

Mia'misburg. in Ohio, a post-village of Montgomery 
co., on the Miami River, abt. 10 m. below Dayton; pop. 
about 3,000. 

Mia’misville, in Ohio, a post-village of Clermont co., 
abt. 17 m. E. N. E. of Cincinnati. 

Mia’mitown, in Ohio, a village of Hamilton co., abt. 
l4 m. WN. W. of Cincinnati. 

| Miar’gyrite, . [Or. meidn, less, and argyros, sil ver.] 
(Min.) A sulphide of antimony and silver. 

Mi’arim, or MEARIM. sometimes MARANHÃO, a river of 
Brazil, rises in the S. W. part of the prov. of Maranhão, 
and flowing N. E. enters the Atlantic Ocean through the 
Bay of Sao Marco. Length, about 350 m. 

Miakix, a town of Brazil, on the above river, abt. 75 m. 
S. of Maranhão. 

| Mi’asm, Mias’ma, n.; pl. MIASMATA, n. [Gr. mias- 
ma, trom miaind, to stain, to dye; akin to Sansk. mala, 
clay, dirt, malina, defiled with clay.) Infecting sub- 
stances floating in the air; the effluvia of any putrefying 
bodies, rising and floating in the atmosphere; deadly 
exhalation; malaria. —See MALARIA, 

Mias mal, a. Containing miasma. 

Miasmat'ic, Miasmat'ical, a. [Fr. miasmatique.] 
Pertaining, or having reference to miasma; partaking 
of the qualities of noxious effluvia or mulurious exhala- 
tions. 

Minul, (méoul,) v. n. [Fr. miauler.] To mew ; to squall ; 
to cry as a cat. 

Mia’va, a town of Austria, in N.W. Hungary, on the 
Miava, a tributary of the Morava, 48 m. N.N.E. of Pres- 
burg. Manuf. Woollens and linens. Pop. 11, 000. 

Mi‘ca, n. [Lat., a grain, a particle, from mico, to shine 
or glitter.) (Min.) A mineral having a somewhat me- 
tallic lustre, and capable of being split into thin plates. 
It enters into the composition of most of the primary 
rocks. It also occurs in shales, sandstones, and other 
sedimentary deposits, being derived from the broken- 
down granite rocks. It consists chemically of the sili- 
cates of potash and alumina, more or less colored by 
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It commences with a majestic exordium, in which is in- 
troduced a sublime theophany, the Lord descending from 
his dwelling-place to judge the nations of the earth, 
who approach to receive judgment; then follows a 
prophecy that Samaria shall fall, and that Judah also 
shall suffer injury and be carried into captivity, followed 
by a promise of the reunion of the whole people (ch. i. ii.) 
In the second part the destruction of Jerusalem is fore- 
told, the return of the Jews from Babylon, and the glo- 
ries of the future Zion, with the advent of the Messiah 
(iii. 5). The third part consists of a dialogue between 
the Lord and his people, in which he reproves them for 
their sins, and threatens them with punishments, end- 
ing with the promise of a returu from their captivity. 
The style and ideas of Micah are not unlike those of 
Isaiah. He is clear and distinct, powerful and animated, 
rising in many cases to vebemence and sublimity. Mi- 
cah is the only prophet that pointed out Bethlehem as 
the birthplace of the future Messiah. 

Mican’opy, in Florida, a post-village of Alachua co., 
abt. 66 m. S. W. of St. Augustine. 

Mice, n. pl. of Mouse, q. v. 

Mich, Micae, Meacu, or Megcn, v. n. [O. Fr. muchier.] 
To carry on clandestine amours or intrigues; to filchin 
a secret manner; to act privily or sneakingly. (R.) 

Michael, (mi‘kel.) (Script.) The name given to one 
of the chief angels, who, iv Dan. x. 13-21, is described 
as having special charge of the Israelites as a nation; 
and in Jude 9, as disputing with Satan about the body 
of Moses, in which dispute, instead of bringing against 
the arch-enemy any railing accusation, he only said, 
“The Lord rebuke thee, O Satan!“ Again, in Rev. xii. 
7-9, Michael and his angels ure represented as warring 
with Satan and his angels in the upper regions, from 
which the litter are cast down upon the earth. This is 
all the reference to Michael which we find iu the Bible. 

Michael I., emperor of Constantinople, successor of 
Nicephorus, 811, abdicated, on occasion of a military se- 
dition, in favor of Leo the Armenian, 813. D. 846,— 
MICHAEL II., succeeded Leo the Armenian, 820; p. 829.— 
Michal III., succeeded, in the third year of his age, 842, 
under the guardianship of his mother, Theodora. In 
859 he was persuaded by his uncle, Bardas, to assume 
the power himself, and his mother shortly after died of 
grief inaconvent. In 866 he put Bardas to death, and 
made Basil, the Macedonian, his associate in the empire, 
who killed him, 867. — MIcHaeEL IV., was raised to the 
throne by Zoe, after she had poisoned her husband, Ro- 
manus Argyrus, 1034: p. 1041.— MICHAEL V., nephew of 
the preceding, occupied the throne a few months after 
his death, and was dethroned by Zoe and Theodora, 
1042. — MicuaxL VI. succeeded Theodora 1056, and was 
dethroned by his officers, who elevated Isaac Comnenus 
to the imperial dignity, 1057. — MICHAEL VII., son of 
Constantine Ducas und Eudoxia, succeeded his father, 
1067: and being dethroned by Nicephorus Botoniates 
in 1078, retired to a monastery, and died Archbishop of 
Ephesus. — Michakl. VIII., surnamed Palwologus, re- 
gent of the empire during the minority of John Lasca- 
ris. whom he deprived of his eyes and throne in 1260, 
and in the following year took Constantinople. He was 
excommunicated by Pope Martin IV., as the supporter 
of heresy and schism. D. 1288. He is not to be con- 
founded with Michael Palteologus, who was crowned em- 
peror in 1214, and governed the empire under his futher, 
Andronicus the Elder. D. 1220. 

Michael, the first of the name, grand duke of Russia, 
reigned 1175. The second, grand-duke of Kiev, killed 
by the Tartars, 1245. The third (or the second), grand- 
duke of Russia, succeeded 1304; put to death by the Tar- 
tars, 1317. The fourth, first czar of Russia, of the house 
of Romanoff, called MicHakL FroporovircH, B. 1598, 
elected 1613, p. 1645. He was succeeded by his son 
Alexis. 

Michael, king of Poland, elected in 1667: p. 1673. 

Michael-Angelo Buonarotti, (an‘jat-lo bo-na- 
rot'te,) a great Italian painter, sculptor, architect, and 
poet, was B. at Castel Caprese, in Tuscany, March 6, 1475. 
His family, whose original surname was Canossa, had 
held a high position in Florence for more than two cen- 


roxide of iron. The alumina is often partly replaced 

y lithia, magnesia and lime. Mien is used in the manu- 

facture of parts of doors for stoves, &c. It is largely 

found in New Hampshire, and is an important article 
of export to Europe. 

Mica slate, or Mica schist, a very abundant meta- 
morphic rock, slaty, and essentially composed of mica 
and quartz. Mica sometimes forms the whole mass. Gar- 
nets are sometimes imbedded as crystals in it, and form 
an integral part of the rock, which is then called garnet 
schist. Argillaceous matter is occasionally mixed with 
the mass, which thus assumes a slaty appearance. The 
group of schistose rocks containing mica is large and 
widely distributed wherever metamorphic rocks are 
found. Such rocks may belong to any geological 
riod, but they have been formed at a great depth be 
neath the surface, and under enormous pressure. They 
are most usual in mountain districts, but abonnd also 
in all places where an axis of elevation has brought up 
granite or porphyritic rock. 

Mica'ceo-calca'reous, a. (Geol.) Consisting of 
mica and lime. 

Micaceous, (-kd'shus,) a. [Fr. micacé.] Resembling 
mica; pertaining to, or consisting of mica; chipping 
into laminw like mica. 

Mi’eah, (Book of.) (Script.) One of the books of 
the minor prophets in the Old Testament, bearing the 
name of its author, Micah. who, as we are told, proph- 
esied during the reigns of Jotham, Ahaa, and Hezekiah, 
and was consequently a contemporary of Isaiah (B. c. 


turies. His passion for drawing showed itself at a very 
early age, and he became the pupil of Domenico Ghir- 
landajo. At seventeen he attracted the notice of Lo- 
renzo de Medici, who be gd him in his palace. He 
was present at the death of Lorenzo, and afterwards 
took refuge at Venice and Bologna, but returned to 
Florence in 1494. He soon after went to Rome, whither 
his renown as sculptor of the “ Sleeping Cupid” had pre- 
ceded him. He there executed his famous Pietà, or 
Virgin weeping over the dead Christ. For the next 30 
years he lived mostly at Florence, but was frequently 
called to Rome. About 1505 he drew his design for the 
decoration of the council-hall of Florence, the “ Cartoon 
of Pisa,” as it is called. From 1508 till 1512 he was en- 
gaged on the ceiling of the Sistine chapel, his frescoes 
representing the creation, and the principal events of 
Sacred History. In 1530 the great artist took a leading 
part in the defence of Florence against Charles V., di- 
viding his time between the works of the fort San Mi- 
niato, and his tasks as sculptor. Three years later he 
began painting his great fresco in the Sistine chapel, 
“The Last Judgment.” which occupied him eight years. 
It is nearly 50 feet in height, and about 43 in breadth, 
During this period he enjoyed the friendship of Vittoria 
Colonna. In 1546 he was named architect of St. Peter's. 
and planned and built the dome. He remained in that 
post under five popes, and until his death. He had com- 
menced, about 1505, a mausoleum for Pope Julius II., 
which he worked on at various times, but which the 
peremptory calls of successive popes did not allow him 


759-699). The book may be divided into three parts. 
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to finish. Af. is one of the greatest artists of that great 
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lod of art in which he lived: the age of Leonardo da 
inci Rañelle, Titian, Bramante, Ghiberti, and Bru- 
nelleschi; indeed, one of the greatest of all time. He 
was a profound anatomist, and his mastery of the human 
in its finest detalls is unsurpassed by any artist. 

was also a poet, and the few poems he has left are 


Fig. 1779, — MICHARL-ANGELO. 


sufficient to show what celebrity he conld have reached in| 
that sphere. As in his face, so in the whole man and 
nis deeds, there is visible a vast power, with calmness 
and sadness. He was greatly loved, and also feared. He 
never married, but is ald to have been once in love. 
He p. at Rome, February 18, 1564, and was buried at 
Florence. A new Lite of Michael-Angelo,” translated 
from the German of Hermann Grimm, has recently (1865)| 
appeared, ‘There is a remarkably good account of this| 
t artist in Mr. Perkins’ “ Tuscan Sculptors.” 
chael, (Mount St.) a granite rock in Monnt's 
Bay. Cornwall, England, opposite Marazion. It is the 
— of Ptolemy, whence tin was shipped in ancient 
mes, 

Mi’'chaelite, n. (Min.) A white, fibrons, and pearly 
variety of opal, found in the island of St. Michael, in the 
Azores. 

Michaelmas, (mik'l-mas,) n. The feast of St. 
Michael, held on the 29th of September ; — hence, a col- 
loquialism for autumn. 

Michael, (St.) the largest island of the Azores, be- 
longing to Portugal, in the Atlantic Ocean; Lat. 37° 
W N., Lon. 25° 30 W. Area, 224 sq. m. Prod. Maize, 
wheat, fruit, and wine. Itao; are famous, Manu/. 
Druggets and coarse pottery. 81,000, 

Michael, St., (Order of. (Lr. A French order 
of knighthood, instituted by is XI. in 1489, in honor 
of St. Michael, (Fr. St. Michel.) It was for some time 
in high repute; but ander Catharine de Medici, who 
lavished it indiscriminately, it came to be held of no 
account. 

Mi’chaelsyille, or Micnastvitis, in Maryland, a post- 

vt-village of Harford co. 

Michal. (Seript.) The younger of Saul's two daugh- 
tera, in love with David, and whom Saul reluctantly 

ve to him in marriage, Sam, xiv. 49; xviii, 20-29.) 
Exe saved her husband's life from assassins sent by her 
father, by a at m which gave him time to escape, 
(1 Sam. xix. 14,15.) Her futher then gave her in mar- 
riage to Phalti, (1 Sam. xxv. 44,) from whom David 
some years after recovered her, (2 Sam. ili, 12-21.) 
When David brought the ark of God to Jerusalem, she 
conceived and expressed great disgust at his pious joy, 
and the affections of the king remained alienated from 
her till her death, (2 Sam. vi, 16-23.) 

Michaud, Josera Franco, a French historian and 
literateur, was k. in 1767. He studied at the college of 
Bourges, and went to Paris soon after the beginning of 
the revolution, espousing the royalist side, and nar- 
39 death during the Reign of Terror. In 
1813 he was received into the French Academy, became a 
member of the Chamber of Deputies in 1815, and about 
the same time was named reader to the king. He lost 
the latter office in 1827, in consequence of his opposition 
to the proposed law of the press. The great work on 
Sader, in 10 vole, vo.” Hila Correspondance de I Orini 

n vols, 8vo. noe da LD’ Orient 
was the fruit of a visit to tho East in 1829. Inconjuno- 
tion with Poujoulat he edited a Nouvelle ion de 
Mémoires relatifs à I’ Hirtoire de France. D. 1839. 

Mich'er, n. One who practises secret vicos; a thief; a 


sneak., (R) 

Michelet, Jors, (me’she-lai,) a French historian, n. at 
Paris, 1798. Having devoted himself with brilliant suc- 
cess to historical studies, he became a public teacher, 
and, after a sharp competition, was called, in 1821, toa 
chair in the College Sainte-Barbe, where he taught the 
ancient languages and philosophy until 1826. 8 
aiter the revolution of 18530 he was appointed chief o. 


the historical section of the archives of the realm; and| 
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M. Guizot, unable, on account of his political duties, to 
continue his lectures on history in the Faculty of Lit- 
erature in Paris, named M. us his substitute, In 1838 
he succeeded M. Danou in the chair of History in the 
Collége de France, and was elected member of the In- 
stitute, In 1845-46 considerable attention was directed 
towards two works of this author, under the titles, The 
Iraple; and Priests, Women, and Families: In conse- 
quence of the attacks made in these works upon the 
ecclesiastical party, Guizot, the prime minister, inter- 
dicted his lectures. In 1847 he commenced his History 
of the Prench Revolution; upon which, and the History 
of Frunor, he bas ever sincè been en Ms style 
as an historian is marked by great vehemence and pic- 
torial power. Ue is strongly given to generalize, and 
hns a great deal of the poet in his nature. His more 
recent works are, L Oiseau (1856), L'/nsecte (1857), 
L’ Amour (i858), and La Femme (1859), all of which are 
marked by exquisite beauty of style, © of imagina- 
tion, and suggestiveness of sentiment, fied Feb. 10, 1874, 

Miches‘ebee, in Michigan, a small river flowing into 
the Shiawassee in Saginaw oo, 

Michet‘tre, in tand, a township of Martin co.; 
pop. ul; t. 915, 

Mich‘icott, in Wisconsin. Boe Miseicort. 

Michigan, („e ] one of the N. W. States of the 
American Union, consisti ng of two distinct nsulas, 
comprised between Lat, 41° 30 and 47° 20’ N, and Lon. 
82° and 90° 30 W. The upper peninsula is for the 
most part inclosed between Lake Superior to the N.. 
Lake Michigan to the S. K., and Wisconsin to the B. and 
W. The lower peninsula, forming the larger of the two 
divisions of the State, is bounded N. and N. E. by Lake 
Huron, K. and S. E. by Upper Canada and Lake Erie, 8. 
by the States of Ohio and Indiana, S. W. by Illinois, W. 
by Wisconsin, and N.W. by the upper portion of the 
State. The latter, or N. division, included between 
lakes Michigan and Superior, has u length of 316 miles, 
with a width varying from 36 to 120; while the b 
or 8. division, is 416 miles long. and from 60 to 200 wide. 
The State possesses an aggregate Inke-shore line of 1,400 
miles; the united area being 56,243 sq. m., or 35,905,520 
acres.—Gen. Dese. 
The N. peninsula 
is more bold, rug- 
ged, and pictu- 
resque than the 8. 
or peninsula pro- 
per; which, ou the 
other hand, is 
richer in agricul- 
tural productive- 

and is in a 
much more ad- 
vanced state of 
settlement. The 
E. portion of the 
former rises grad- 
ually from the 
lakeshore into an 
elevated plateau, 
and swells west- 
wardly into hills, which finally enlarge into the Porcu- 
pine Mountains (the dividing ridge between lakes Supe- 
rior and Michigan), the highest peaks of which attain un 
altitude of 1,800 to 2,000 feet above sea-level, The shores 
of Lake Superior abound in striking and romantic scen- 
ery, prominent among which are the Pictured Rocks, 
masses of parti-colored sandstone, worn by attrition of 
the waves into fantastic shapes, resembling ruined cas- 
tles and temples. They are situate 60 miles from the 
Sault Ste. Marie. The 8. peninsula is, on the whole, 
mostly level, or more undulating in character, al 
its shores are in some parts rocky and broken, and, along 
Lake Huron, high and precipitous. The central region 
consists of a table-land, little elevated above the level 
of the surrounding lakes, to which it sl in every 
direction. Its surface is also diversified by beautiful 
pa lawns or parks, commonly called ings, 

eing stretches of level country, with a scat growth 
of trees, intersected with prairies and heavy timber. 
The soil is excellent, especially in the middle and S. sec- 
tions of the lower peninsula, being generally free from 
encumbering rocks, and composed of a deep, dark, rich 
sandy loam, often mingled with gravel and clay. The 
surface and soil of the upper peninsula are various, a 
considerable portion consisting of sterile san 
and marshy tracts; while the other, or bill are 
generally covered with dense pine forests. eê whole of 
this region is inhabited terea pally by Indians, and only 
occasionally visited by traders in furs and peltry, The 
climate is severe; little or no agriculture is practised ; 
and the fur-trade and fisheries aro its chief sources of 
wealth. Both peninsulas contain extensive tracts of 
heavy timber, furnishing large quantities of lumber and 
fuel for domestic use and for exportation, the trees em- 
bracing white-pine, spruce, hemlock, birch, every variety 
of onk, walnut, hickory, maple, and ash. Many varieties 
of woods suitable for fine cabinet-work are found within 
the limits of the State; and its pine forests are noted as 
the source of excollent building material, supplying a 
large portion of the neighboring States. Fewer prairies 
exist fo this than in any othår State of the N. W. region; 
and the largest is only a few miles in circuit, They are 

rincipally found in the S. and S. W., and are divided 

nto the wet and dry. The dry prairies have a rich soil, 
from 1 to 4 feet deep, are easily cultivated, and yield 
abundant crops. The wet afford early pasturage, and 
hay for wintering crops, and with little labor may be 
converted into excellent artificial meadows, The ripa- 
rian system of A. is not important, the principal rivers 
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of the 8. la, flowing E. into lakes Huron and 
Erie, being the Au Sable, Saginaw, Huron, and Raisin; 
those flowin F 
Muskegon, Grand, Kalamazoo, St. se. se 
principal stream of the u peninsula is the 

Small lakes are numer- 


nee, emp! iuto Green 
ously dotted over the face of divisions of the State. 
Several small islands belong to W., the most important 
being Isle Royale and Grand Island, in Lake Superior, 
and these of St. James, Beaver, Mackinaw, Bois Blano, 
and Drummond, near the Straits of Mackinaw. These 
waters abound in fish of various kinds, such as white 
fish, siskiwit, trout, buss, herring, and maskinonge, and 
give rise to an extensive torial industry. the value 
of which is becoming enhanced r by year. The in- 
terests of the trade are protected by enactments inbibit- 
ing seine-fishing.— Chm. The climate is loss severe 
than iu the same parallels in the neighboring British 
provinces, being equalized and ameliorated by the im- 
mense bodies of fresh water on the border. The winters 
are long, and often severe; but the atmosphere is more 
humid, and the climate, upon the whole, milder than 
that of the States more to the E. The average annual 
sspears is admirably suited to wheat throughout 
the State, while in the 8. part even good crops of maize 
are rai as well as vast quantities of grapes, peac! 
and the more delicate fruits, The colder and leas gen 
climate of the N. portion, though admitting crops 
of winter grain, is, however, not favorable to the culti- 
vation of Indian corn. in. 4 Geol. The of 
the upper peninsula is somewhat comp! Begin- 
ning with its southern shore, we find a broad bel 
extending from Drummond Island to the Big Ba: 
Voquet, ot members of the Niagara group of the Šilu- 
rian rocks; immediately N. of them, and extendmg 
about the same distance from E to W., is a narrow belt 
of the noxt lower member of the Silurian, the Hudson 
River group, fillowed in turn by a somewhat broader 
one of Trenton limestone; to this succeeds a narrow 
belt of Cretaceous rocks, and thence to White Fish Bay 
and Lake Superior, the Potsdam sandstoue, the lowest 
Seau 14 8 3 the _—— end of Kee- 
eenaw Point, we e per-beari at ex- 
tending westward to the 3383 tine, “hens sate 
are Eozvic, and are, perhaps, more fully charged with 
copper ores of great richness than any other copper- 
poe Won Bans world. The lower peninsula is 
com w y of the groups of the Appalachian series, | 
the coal measures, the highest member of the 
occupying the central portion of the peninsula, 
covering an area of 7,000 a Ane The coal-fields, proper, 
extend from alout the middle of Saginaw Bay to the 
line of the Michigan Central Railroad. ocru- 
ying the highest portion of the peninsula, it is mostly 
found at such depth as to require constant ping to 
keep tho mines freefrom water. The coal is bituminous 
and of fair quality, though not the best. For smelting 
poses it is suid to be inferior to the Indiana and Ohio 
coal, Salt is another product of the coal-measures, 
and immense quantities are mined of excellent quality 
in the neighborhood of Saginaw Bay. In Bay, Saginaw 
and Kent counties, outside the coal-fields, the under- 
lying Carboniferous limestone crops, out, yielding at 
8 plaster of paris and cous shales. 
Around these appear the Portage and mney pa, 
principally slato and sandstone, The princi; value 
of these is to give fertility to the soil; they contain no 
minerals of importance., The products of copper and 
iron from the ores, and of salt from the salt-springè of 
the Saginaw region, has placed M. in the first rank of 
mining States, and her other productions of the uarry 
= ne, „ tho upper peninrula, 
„ gypsum, tones, petroloum, building-stone, 
— thou pp in —a ven, are hardly to be 
connection ese greater interests, 
Table showing the te product in gross tons of 
the u insula iron-mines, and the value from 
1877-1851, total for the 26 years, 1856-' 


1889....... +987 
———. 2.321.315 


26 years...| 17,642,445) 


5 11 
52,953 —— 20,498,613 


845,251! 18,485,604! $18,592,275 


The value of the quartz product in 1881 was 71 
giviuga total for the year of $20,573,713. Six pic Hcg fo 


ore over $1,000,000 each, viz. : Republic $2,337,860; Lak 
Superior $2,186,578; Cleveland g 85 Gun ion 
$2,454,270; Chapin $1,076,168; $1,024,500, 
yield of Lake Superior copper for 1881, was as follows : 


Mines. Tons. 


— fer 

pper Falls. . . . 

Hancock. . . e 

All other mines, including Central, Phoenix, 
Conglomerate and St. mines, the On- 
tonagon District and tributaries, about. 


— 


———— 


hy 
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The annual report of the salt inspected for 1881, shows 
92 steam blocks in operation, 2 pan-blocks, 2 kettle- 
blocks; total, 121 blocks, and 4,500 salt-covers. an- 
nual capacity 3,400,000 barrels. Comparison of the amt 
and kind of salt produced in 1880 and 1881, viz.: 
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m. and Manuf. 
resources, 
form 80 admirable a basis to systematic manufacturing 
industry, another seurce of commercial wealth remains 
This, the Ininber trade of M., isa great 
and increasing element of prosperity to hercitizens. The 


— — 


— — 
2.67 6.588 2.7 50,299 


The best qualities of M. salt sell promptly for dairy and 
family use, and are especially adapted to the wants of 
Loe of meats and flsh. The inferior grades are 

randed as such, and sold for salting stock and hides, 
and similar purposes, while an increasing market has 
opened for refuse salt as a fertilizer. In 1880 the aver- 
f M. salt was 75 cents per barrel, and in 1881. 
3 cents—Saginaw salt averaging 90 cents.— Agric. 
The soil of the southern peninsula of M. was long sup- 

its climate too deadly, from the 
make it habitable; and yet this 
arden of the North-West. 
The swampy lands were readily drained, the forests of 
pine, spruce, hemlock and tamarack proved to be them- 
selves sources of wealth, and the soil of the lower pe- 
was found to possess remarkable fertility. its 
disintegrating limestones fertilizing the soil 80 
constantly, that little or no manures were required for 
The soil of the upper peninsula, though much 
dense. heavy forests, is more stetile, 
but will yield fair crops with diligent cultivation, while 
its immense mineral wealth renders it desirable for a 
residence independent of the qualities of the soil. The 
timber of this region is mostly white pine, spruce, hem- 
oak, elin, maple and Indian! 
corn will not always ripen. in consequence of the short- 
season, but wheat, rye, barley and oats do 


well. x 
than they find here, though the small fruits generally 
do well. In the southern poniamo Indian corn and 
all the cereals grow very A State is 
one of the great grain- south- 
western part is also not 
ches, pears and apples 
the upper portion of this southern peninsula is re- 
markable for its fine forests, and its pine, spruce, hem- 
lock and cedar lumber is largely export The oak 
openings and prairies. when not under cultivation, have 
agreat profusion of wild flowers, including many genera 
and species not elsewhere found in as high latitudes. 
The official report, published in 1882, furnishes the fol- 
lowing statistics. The first table compares the products 
of 1879-1880, and the second 1880-1881: 


1880. 


1879. 
— 


— — 

Wheat, acres harves 7,768,476) 1,605,636) 

Wheat, bushels rai 30,603,075 30,983,340 
Wheat, average bushels per acre 17:30 19°30 
Corn, acres harvested... 741.404] 742,859 
Corn, bushels raised.... 5,505,111 | 42,764,123) 
Corn, average bshs. of ea! 61-38) 67-57 
Oats, acres arvested... 466.245 440.723 
Oats, bushels raised.. 13,914.7° 15,089,855 
Oats, average bushels per acre. 29°85 3t: 
Clover- |, acres harvested. 71.492 194.399 
Clover-seed, bushels raised.... $2,824 313,063 
Clover- „average bshs. per 116 1:61 
Barley, acres harvested. 34,302 44,007 
Barley, bushels raised.. 652,698 991,659 
Barley, average bushels per acre 1903 22˙53 
Peas, acres harvested 27.833 33,079 
Peas, bushels raised.. 406.792 537,732 
Peas, average bushels per acre 14°60 15°95) 
Potatoes, acres harvested 88,293 89,441 
Potatoes, bushels raised... 8.3157 8.025.475 
Potatoes, average bushels per acre 93. 89°13) 
Hay, acres harvested. 948.426, 913.371 
Hay, tons raised . 184 1,051,115 
Hay. average number tous per ner 1 il 


1,965,952| 1.828.580 
721,107 9,582,034 
5•45 5:23 


Sheep, number sheared. 
Wool, pounds sheared.. ace 
Wool, average number Ibs. per head. 
Apples, bushels sold.. 


Peaches, bushels sold.. "220,67 
Grapes, pounds gold. 2,956, 37 
Oherries, currants. plums and ber- 

ries, bushels sold... -H 161.316 


Fruit statistics not compiled at date of Secretary’s com- 
muuication, but the prod. of 1880 was larger than 1879. 


1881. 1880. 
— r 
119.700 118,941 
6,374,385 6,217,209 
4,703,393] 4,761 058 
11,077.65 10.977.105 
92˙40 92.19 


1.783.319, 1,832,366 

305.591 233,210 

-Milch cows, nu 311,300) 304,142 
Cattle, other than m 

ber of. . .. 322.231 344.791 

424.705 468,629 

2.095.408 1 892,311 

Not 226.849 


1820. 1881. total production of white-pine lumber in M. for the year 
25580 90. 2,673,910 1881, was as follows: 
16,601 13,885 — . —— 
2237| 0785 — . 
48,628 52.821 Saginaw district 1, 294,000,000 
250,000; 


Manistee « 


Muskegon 632,500,000 
Ludington.. 120,000. 
Grand Haven 191.000, 000 
Cheboygan . . . . . . HH 92,000, 
Detroit and Lansing Railroud an 

Huron Shore. fg 320,000,000 
Grand Rapids anc Indiana 196,000,000 
Chicage and West Michigan 65,000,000 
Northern Railroad... se.. 84,000,000 
Flint and Pere Marquette Railroad rrr 95,000,000 
Michigan Central Railroad, Mackinaw 

and Detroit and Bay City divi . 85,000,000 
Miscellaneous. . — i 


During the 3 years 1879, 1880, 188 
of production over each preceding y 
000,000 feet, yet, notwithstanding this enormous in- 
crease, the amount in manuf cturers” hands was Jess at 
the opening of 1882, than during either of the3 previous 
years.—Man „Tue manufactures of M. were long lim- 
ited to those of prime necessity, but during the last de- 
cade the higher branches of manufacture have been intro- 
duced with success, imparting t 

enial and profitable occupation of a varied aud rapidly 
ncreasing industry. 
commerce from her situation on the frontier an 
which separate her from the Dominion of Canada, and a 
still larger coasting trade, which, together with her ex- 
tensive railroad connections, makes ber commerce larger 
than that of any other Western 8 
M. has 1,400 miles of lake navigation along its shores. 


of her great territory were given by the opening of St. 
Mary’s Ship-canal, constructed along the rapid 
junction of Jakes Superior and Huron, The railr 
system of M. has developed 
The first 24 miles of railroad were completed in 1840; 
while in 1882 therewere 4.144 miles of road completed and 
in full operation. belonging 
capital stock paid iu and invested in the roads w ash 
Pol. Div. rout. 


with wonderful rapidity.| Michigan 
Michigan Bluff, 
Michigan C 
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annum. The circuit court has a salaried judge at $1,500 
in each of the 10 circuits into which the lower oF 8 
sninsula is divided, and in each of which sittings are 
eld twice a year. 
pesses a district court, v hose presiding offi 
remuneration of $1,010 per annum. 
and 11 representatives to the National congress. and hae 
13 electoral votes.— Hist. The term 
de derived from the Chippewa tongue. and to signify 
great lake. Its discovery und infant settlement was 
made by French missionaries and fur-traders. and Cana- 
dian voyageurs. In 1670, Detroit was founded by the 
French, who. shortly afterward, established trading- 
ts at Sault Ste. Marie, Michilimackinac (Mackinaw), 
and Green Bay- On f the French from 
Canada. and the consequent conspiracy i 
became involved in a war for extermination of the 
whites, the garrison of Michilimackinac was butchered, 
and Detroit suffered a long siege. The Americans too 
1 of the latter place in 1796. df. then became 
neluded in the jurisdiction of the N. W. territory, and, 
in 1802, on the admission of Ohio as a State iuto the 
Union, was son exed t i i 
1803 (Jan. 11). how ever, M. was #160. in ite turn, decla. 
the y 
f 1812 it suffered 


land surveys were 
years after public lands were placed on the market for 
urchase. In region lying N. i 
and Indiana Was incorporated with M. m 
territory Was authorized to send a delegate to Congress. 
In 1823, the legislative power was transferred, by Act 
of Congress, from the governor and judiciary (in whom 
it had hitherto rested), 10 a council of 9 persons selected 
by the President from 18 nominees by the body of the 
and the judicial term was reduced to 
4 years. the council was increased to 13 mem- 
bers, selected as before. Michigan was admitted into 
the Federal Union as a State, January 26. 1837. In 
1869, Michigan ratified the joth Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. a 
$97,654, in 1860, 749.113, an increase of bs per cent.. 
„in 1870, 1,184,059, of whom 11.849 were colored, and 
4,926 Indians, in 1880, 1.636.987. of these 862. 27 6 were 
males, of whom 1.348,20 pative, and 388.508 foreign; 
1,614,560 white, 15.100 colored, increase since 1870, 3819 
per cent. 25 Chinese. and 7.249 Indians. 
of the U. S. census of 1870, Fee p- 1730. 


s at the. Michigan, in Ind., a twp. of Clinton co. 


A township of Laporte county. 
ar, in Cal, a post-village of Sacramento 


county. 


in California. & post-village of 
Placer county. about 25 miles S.E. of Nevada City. 
in Michigan, a post-village of 


„ abt, 70 m. W. of Detroit. 


J: 
Michigan City, in Indiana. a st-village of Laporte 
m. E- 


sant Ogemaw, co., abt. 40 SE. of Chicago, Ilinois. It is conveni. 
Agne, aed Eee, Qutonagon, ently located on Lake Michigan, and commands an 

Alpena, Gladwin, Livingston, Oscrola, active and increasing trade. N. ) 7, 
Antrim, Grand Traverse, Mackinac, Oscoda, Michigan, (Lake, one of the five great lakes of the 
, Allee Macnee 5 N. American continent, in the basin of the St. Law- 
Ray Houghton, Manitou, Presque Isle, rence, being the third in point of size, and intermediate 
Beuzie, Huron, Marquette, Roscommon, in position between lakes Superior and Huron, with 
Berrien, Ingham, Mason, Saginaw, which last it communicates, at dle N. W. extremity, by 
freee roay Moonee Balg lebe the Strait of Mackinaw. oF Michilimackinac. Unlike the 
Cass, Tsabelle, Midland, i Sanilac, etd other great lakes. it is wholly surrounded (exons at the 
Charlevoix, Lale, Royal, Missaukee, Schoolcraft, above strait) by U. S. territory + having N. und E. the 
Oe n Moneten T State of Michigan. S Indiana. and W. 2 and Wis- 
K t 1 J ; 4 N consin. Its shape is an elongated oval. ts W. shore 
Ulia. Kalkaska, 8 va KeA extends along the meridian of 88° W. Lon., thus giving 
Crawford, Keeweenaw, Newaygo, Wayne, it a width of from $0 to 100 m.; its length is about 360 
Delta, Lake. Oakland, Wexford. m., and it has an ares of about 26,000 ag. mi ts mean 
Baton, Lapeer, Oceans, depth is estimated at Of at or about the same as that 
—Cities and Towns. Detroit. Lansing (State enp). G of lakes Superior and Huron: „. hile it is elevated 600 
ft. above the tide level. being 14 ft. under the level of 


Rapids, Muskegon, Anu Arbor, F 
Port Huron, Kalamazoo, Saginaw City, Niles, Jackson, 
Ypsilanti, ‘Adrian, Marquette, Buttle Creek, 
The State is governed under a constitution bearing date 
Aug. 5, 1850. which provides for a legislature vested inj 
a senate of 32 members, and & house of representatives 
numbering 66 members, nll elected from districts for 
years, and receiving Pay at the rate of $3 per diem ſor 
40 days. The electoral franchise belongs to every citi- 
zen who has been resident in the State 3 months. and 
in the district 10 days immediately preceding an elec-| 
h person is also entitled The 
general election takes place bienni ys mn the Tuesday 
ov. 


for 2 years. 
30 years of age. and 

ublic for 5 years, and of the State for the 2 years next 
preceding. The governor receives $1,000 salary, while 
the lieutenant-governor, in his capacity as er officio presi- 
its sessions, an al“ 
per day. The subordinate State officers 
are also popularly elected for 2 


deputy sec. of state. 8700 ;-auditor-general, $ 
treasurer $1,000; attorney general $800; superintendent 
of public instruction, $1,000, and commissioner of land- 
office, $800. 

circuit courts, county probate courts and justices’ courts; 
municipal courts are alxo 
cities. The supreme court consists of a chief justice and 
3 puisne judges, who are nominated 
with the sanction of the senate, and whose tenure of office! 
is 7 years, receiving individually, & salary of $2,500 


Lake Superior, and above that of Lake Huron. In 
neral, this lake is remarkable for the absence of bays, 
arbors and islands; on its N. W. side, however. je Green 
Bay. an inlet of about 25 m. 

gels of 200 tons, neat which are the Maniton and Beaver 
Lake M. receives: numerous, but, compara 
tively. unimportant rivers on every side. The countries 
around the greater portion of iture rapidly being settled, 
and it has already become the centre of a most extensive 
being connected by railroad with Lake Erie 
on the one hand, and by canal with the 
The great 


post-village of Clin- 


See MACKINAW. 
; sneaking; acting in a con- 
ly manner. (Used as u collo- 
„an inlet of Lake Superior, in 
; Lat. 4 o 65! N., Lon. 85e 30 W. 
(Script) A town, of the tribe of Benjamin. 
9 m. N. by E. of Jerusalem, (Neh. vil. 31; 
Mich'oacan, or MECHOACAN, 
State of Mexico, bordering on t 
lies between Lat. 18° and 21° N.. and Lon. 1 
W., and has an area of abt. 22.993 sq. m. The surface is 
ently diversified. being mountainous in the N. and S., 
and hilly in the interior — Rivers, numerous, but small, 
and of little importance It contains many lakes, some 
of considerable size.—Sotl, fertile, producing. 
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corn, wheat, pulse, potatoes, cotton, sugar, indigo, &c. 
Cap. Valladolid. JU. $91,679. 

Mick elville, or MicK’LEVILLE, in Michigan, a vil- 
lage of Saginaw co., abt. 40 m. N. E. of Lansing. 

Mick’/iewiez, Apam, a celebrated Polish poet, was 
B. of a noble tumily, iu Lithuania, iu 1798. He was edu- 
cated at the university of Wilna, aud published his first 
poems while prolessur of classical literature at Kowno, 
in 1822. These poesins excited enthusiastic admiration 
among his couutrymen, who ouly loved the author the 
more when, in the following year, his known patriotism 
and friendship with some leading patriots led to his 
arrest und imprisonment. Sentence of exile for lite, as a 
member of secret societies, was passed op him in 1824. 
Four years later he published his poem Wallenrod, and 
soon alter went to Italy, visiting Gaethe on his way. He 
subsequently lived at Dresden aud at Paris, where, in 
1840, he was appointed professor of Slavonic literature 
at the College of France. The fanaticism and extrava- 
guance in which he bad for some time indulged in his 
lectures necessitated his dismissal from the professor- 
ship in 1844. The most admired poems of M. are, the 
Grazyna, Ancestors, Sir Thaddeus, and Walienrod. His 
works have passed through many editions, and have 
been translated into French. ‘The Wallenrod hus been 
translated also into English. D.at Constantinople, 1855. 

Mickle, Gute,) Muekle, u. [Scot. meikle, muckle, 
wlied to Lat. mugnus.| Much. great; extensive; — re- 
tained in the Scottish language. 


„Mony a little maks a muckle.” — Scots Proverb. 


Mi’co, n. [Sp.] (Zoöl.) A small monkey, Simia argen- 
tulta (Linn. Which has the body covered with long, 
silvery-white hair, while the tail is of a dark chestuut, 
und tue face and ears of a bright vermilion color. 

Microcephalous, (-s¢é/’a-lus,) a. [Gr. Mir, small, 
aud aepuuté, head.) Sunall-beaded; possessing uu nm- 
periectly developed crauium. 

Ma‘crocosm, CA,) u. |Gr. mikros, little, and kosmos, 
word.) Literally, the little world, a term viten meta- 
phorically applied to man. Astrologers used to maintain 
that the organization of manu accurately corresponded 
to the organization of the universe, which they called 
the mucrucosm, or great world. ‘The different parts and 
limbs of mau were made to correspond to the different 
parts of the universe, aud engravings are to be found in 
works of the time in which man is represented as 
standing in the centre of the universe, surrounded by 
lines indicating the various conuections of the heavenly 
bodies with luis limbs, 

Microcos'mic, Microcos’mical, a. 
to the mucrocusim, 

Microcosmic sult. (Cem) The ammonio-phosphate 
of suvda; it is obtained among the products of the evapo- 
ru tiou of urine, aud was formerly used as a blowpipe flux. 

Microcous tie, n. [Fr. microcoustique; Gr. mikros, 
and akousikos, pertaining to the sense of hearing. See 
Aovustics.} Au instrument to assist the eur in its per- 
ception of minor sounds, 

—a. Serving tu inteusify the faculty of hearing faint 
sounds, 

Mi’'crodon, n. [Gr. mikros, and odous, odontos, tooth.) 
(ful) A genus of extinct fishes belonging to the thick- 
Wwothed or Pycnodout family, in the ichithyological sys- 
tem of Agussiz. $ 

Mi ero-geolog'ical,a. Pertaining or having refer- 
erce tw micro-geulugy. 

Mi'cro-geol ogy, n. That branch of geological sci- 
ence which is demonstrated by uucroscopic application, 

Mierograph'ie, u. Belouging or having retereuce to 
miicrugraphy. 

Microg’'raphy,n. (Gr. mikros, and graphd, to de- 
scribe.) Tue description of objects tou small to be dis- 
cerned without the aid of a microscope. 

Mi'crolite, n. [Gr. mikros, little, and lithas, stone.) 
(Min.) A name for the columbate of lime found at 
Chesterfield, Muss. 

Microl ogy, n. (Gr. mikros, and logos, trentise.] That 
branch vt optical science which relates to microscopic 
objects; — hence, by analogy, unmerited devotion to 
matters of insiguificant moment. 

Microm eter, „. (Gr. mixros, and metron, measure.) 
(Oplics.) The wagnitying power of any optical instru- 
ment is the ratio of the maguitude of the image to the 
magnitude of the object. The magnifying power in a 
compound microscope is the product of the respective 
maguitying powers of the object-glass and of the eye- 
piece; that is, if the first of these magnifies 20 times, 
and the other 10, the total magnifying power is 00. 
The maguitying power depends un the greater or less 
convexity of the object-gluss aud of the eye-piece, as well 
as un the distance between these two glasses, together 
with the distauce of the object froin the object - glass. 
A maguilying power of 1,500 and even upwards has 
been obtained, but the image then loses iu sharpness 
what it gains in extent. Tu obtain precise and well- 
illuminated images, the magaifying power ought not to 
exceed 500 to 600 diameters, which gives n superficial 
enlargement 250,000 to 360,000 times that of the object. 
The magnityimg power is determined experimentally by 
menus of the micrometer ; this is a smail glass plate, on 
which, by means of a diamond, a series of lines is drawn 
atadistauce trom each other of Loth or 1-100thofa milli- 
meter. Tue M. is placed in front of the object-glass, | 
and then, instead of viewing directly the rays emerging! 
frum the eye-piece, O, they are received on a piece of 
glass, A (Fig. 1781), inclined at an angle of 4%, and the 
tye is placed above so us to see the image of the mi- 
vrometer lines which is formed by reflection on a screen, 
E, on which is a scale divided into millimeters. By 
counting the number of divisions of this scale corre- 


Pertaining 


Micromet’rical, a. Fr. micrométriqgur.| Pertaining, 


Micromet’rically, ode. By menus of a micrometer. 
Microm/etry, n. The art of measuring minutiw by 


Mi’crophane, n. 


Microph’onous, a. 
Microph’ony, n. (Gr. mikros, and phong.] Feeble- 


Microphyllous, (-krd/‘il-lus,) a. 
Mic’ropyle, n. 


Microscope, (mi kros-kop.) n 
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sponding to a certain number of lines of the image, the 
magnifying power may 
be deduced. Thus, if 
the image occupies a 
space of 45 millimeters 
on the scale, and con- 
tains 15 lines of the M., 
the distance between 
each of which shall be 
assumed at 1-100th mil- 
limeter, the absolute 
magnitude of the object 
will be 15-100th milli- 
meter; and as the image 
occupies a space of 45 
millimeters, the magni- 
fication will be the quo- 
tient of 45 by 15-100th or 
300. The eye in this 5587 x e 
experiment aught to be Fig. 1781. — MICROMETER. 

at such a distance from the screen, E, that the screen 
is distinctly visible; this distance varies with different) 
observers, but is usually 10 to 12 inches, The magni- 
fying power of the microscope can also be determined 
by means of the camera lucida. When once the ma g| 
nifying power is known, the nbsolute magnitude of ob- 
jects placed before the microscope is easily deduced. 
For, as the magnitying power is nothing more than the 
quotient of the size of the image by the size of the ob- 
ject, it follows that the size of the image divided by the 
magnifying power gives the size of the object; it is in 
this manner that the diameter of all microscopic ob- 
jects is determiued. — There are numerous other kinds 
of M., depending on different principles, but applied to 
telescopes and microscopes for the sime purpose. 


or having reference to, or made by, the micrometer, 


menus of a micrometer. 
(Gr. mikros, and phoné, sound.] 


v. See aiso page 1730. 


Same as MICROCOUSTIC, 


Microphonics, (-/dn’iks,) n. sing. The science huv- 


ing reference to the augmentation of power of weak or 
minor sounds, 2 8 
Microcoustic. 


hess of vocal sound. 


Microphthalmy, (-krdp’-,) n. [Gr. mikros, and oph- 


thalmos, eye.] Au unnatural smallness of the exe, aris- 
ing from disease or imperfect development of the organ. 
(Gr. mikros, and 
phylon, leaf.) (Bot) Small-leaved : — said of plants. 
[Fr.; from Gr. mikros, and pyle, — 
| 
| 


tice.) (Bot.) A perforation through the skin of a seed, 
over against the apex of the nucleus. 
[Fr.; Gr. mikros, and 
slLopeo, to view. Sı JPE.) (Optics.) An instrument 
designed to obtain n maguified image of an object w hose | 
real dimensions are too small to admit of its being seen 
distinctly by the naked eye. — The simple microscope, or 
magnifying glass, is merely a convex lens of short focal 
length, by means of which we look at objects placed 
between the lens | 
and its principal § 
focus. Let A B 
(Fig. 1782) be the 
object to be ob- 
served, placed be- 
tween the lens 
and its principal 
focus, F. Draw 
the secondary 
axes A O and B O. 
and also from A 
and B rays par- 
allel to the axis 
of the lens, F O. 
Now these rays, 
on passing out of 
the lens, tend to 
pass through the 
second principal 
focus, b, conse- 
quently they are 
divergent with 
reference to sec- 
ondary axes, and, 
therefore, when 
produced, will 
cut those ax- 
es in A’ and B- 
respectively. 
These points are 
the principal foci 
of A and 115 i wigs: 
spectively. he oS Rae 

T ne, eee Tig. 1782. | 
produces at A’ B’ an erect and magnified virtual image 
of the object A B. The position and magnitude of this 
image depend on the distance of the object from the 
focus Thus, if A Bis moved to ab nearer the lens, the 
secondary axes will contain a greater angle, and the 
image will be found ata’ b', and will be fonnd much 
smaller, and nearer the eye. On the other hand, if the 
object is moved farther from the lens, the angle be- 
tween the secondary axes is diminished, nnd their in- 
tersection with the prolongation of the refracted rays 
taking place beyond A’ B’, the image is formed further 
from the lens, and is larger. In a simple microscope, 
both chromatic aberration and spherical aberration in- 
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crease with the degree of magnificaticn. We have ak 
ready seen that the former can be corrected by using 
achromatic lenses, and the latter by using diaphragms 
which allow the passage of such rays only as are nearly 
parallel to the axes, the spherical aberration of these 
rays being nearly insensible. Spherical aberration may 
be still further corrected by using two plano-convex 
lensea instead of one very convergent lens. When this 
is done, the plane face of each lens is turned towards the 
object. (Fig. 1783.) Althongh each Jens is less convex 
than the simple lens, which they replace, yet their 


Fig. 1783. 


joint magnifying power is as great, and with a less 
umount of spherical aberration, since the first lens 
draws towards the axis the rays which fall on the sec- 
ond lens. This combination of lenses is known as Wol- 
laston’s doublet. There are many forms of the simple 
microscope. One of the best is that presented in Fig. 
1784. On an horizontal support, E, which can be raised 
and lowered by 
a rack and pin- 
jon, there is a 
black eye-piece, 
m, in the cen- 
tre of which is 
fitted a small 
convex lens. 
Below this is 
the stage, which 
is fixed, and on 
which the ob- 
ject is placed 
between glass 
plates. In or- 
der to illumi- 
nute the object 
powerfully, dif- 
fused light is 
reflected from 
a concave glass 
mirror, M, so 
that the reflect- 
ed rays fall 
upon the ob- 
ject. In using 

this micro- 

scope, the eye is placed very near the lens, which is 
lowered or raised until the position is found at which 
the object appears in its greatest distinctness. — Con- 
ditions of distinctness of the images, In order that 
the objects looked at through a microscope should be 
seen with distinctness, they must have a strong light 
thrown upon them; but this is by no means enough. It 
is necessary that the image be formed at a determinate 
distance from the eye. In fact, there is for each per- 
son a distance of most distinct vision — a distance, that 
is to say, ut which an object must be placed from an ob- 
server's eye, in order to be seen with greatest distinct- 
ness. This distance is different for different observers, 
but ordinarily is between 10 and 12 inches. It is, there- 
fore, at this distance from the eye that the image ought 
to be formed. Moreover, this is why each observer has 
to focus the instrument, that is, to adapt the microscope 
to his own distance of most distinct vision. This is ef- 
fected by slightly varying the distance from the lens to 
the object, for we have seen above that a slight dis 
placement of the object canses a great displacement of 
the image. With aconmon magnifying glass, such as 
is held in the hand, the adjust- 
ment is effected by merely mov- 
ing it nearer to or further from 
the object. In the microscope 
the adjustment is effected by 
means of a rack and pinion, 
which, in the case of the instru- 
ment shown in Fig. 1784, moves 
the instrument, but moves the 
object in the case of the instru- 
ment depicted in Fig. 1786.— 
The Compound microscope, in its 
simplest form, consists of two 
condensing lenses; one, with a 
short focus, is called the object- 
glass, or objective. because it is 
turned towards the object; the 
other is less condensing, und is 
called the eyr-pirce, or power, be- 
cause it is Close to the observer's 
eye. Fig. 1785 represents the 
path of the kuminous rays, and 
the formation of the image. in 
the simplest form of a componnd 
microscope. An object, AB, being 
placed very near the principal 
focus of the object-glass, M, but 
a little farther from the glass, a 
real image, ab, inverted and 
somewhat magnified, is formed 
on the other side of the 
object-glass. Now the distance 
of the two lenses, M and N. is 
such that the position of the 
image, ab, is between the eye- 


— 


Fig. 1784. — SIMPLE MICROSCOPE. 
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N, and its focus, F. From this it follows that for 
looking at the image through the eye-piece, 

the same effect as a simple micro- 

of this image, a b, another i a'b, 

w is re aud still more 5 5 bos 
although erect as regards the first, u- 

pions to the object. It may thus be stid, 

that the compound microscope is nothing more than u 
simple microscope applied not to the olject, but to its 
image already magnified by the first lens. — Fig. 1786 
represents the essential parts of the microscope known 
an Amici’s or Cheralier’s microscope. In the older mi- 
croscopes, the tube A waa always vertical, and the lenses 
were not achromatic, Amici was the first to adopt 
an ent by which the tube could be placed 
either vertically or op eee A and Chevalier was the 
first to introduce into France the use of the achromatic 
lenses. The fixure shows the microscope in an borizun- 
tal position, which is leas fatiguing for the sight; but 
it can also be placed vertically, is is effected Ly re- 
moving the tobe 4, and putting the long tube, A, which 
contains the eye-piece, in its place over the olject-glass, 
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that magnifying-glasses were used by the ancient Greeks 
and Romans. In the French cabinet of medals there is 
a seal, said to have belonged to Michael Angelo, the fab- 
rication of which, it is believed, wscends to a very re- 
mote period, and upon which fifteen figures have been 
engraved in a circular space of fourteen millimètres in 
diameter, These figures are not all visible to the 2 
eye. Mention is also made by Cicero of an Iliad of 


in a nut-shell, Seneca, who was born in the first year 
of the Christian era, and died a. b. 65, in his “ Natural 
Questions,” lib. i. cap. 7, says :—“ However small and 
obscure the writings may be, it a rs larger and 
clearer when viewed through a globule of glass filled 
with water.” Pliny, who died a. b. 79, mentions the 
burning property of lenses made of glass; aud Ptolemy, 


iu the latter part of the Ist century. was evidently 


ac 
and he makes use of the word refraction in his work on 
od when the microscope begun to be generally, 

nown, and used for the purpose of examining minute 
objects, Although we are ignorant of the name of the 
first inventor, we are uainted with the names of 
those who first introdu it to public view. Zachias 


fy 
i! 
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before the year 1590; and in 1685, Stelluti published a | 
description of the parts of a bee which he had examined 
through a microsey: Boon after the invention of the 
microscope, the field it presented to observation was 
cultivated by men of the first rank in science, who en- 
riched almost every branch of natural history with the 
discoveries they made by means of this instrument. 
Microscop'ic, Microscop‘ical, uv. Relating to 
a microscope; made by means of a microscope; as, mi- 
al observations. — Resembling a microscope ; 
partaking of the characteristics of a microscope; capable 
of seeing small or minute objects. — Minute; so small 
as to be discernible only by means of a microscope. 
Microscopic Organisms, (Il.) See Sürr'r. 
Mleroscop'ieally, adv. By microscope; with 
minute investigation, 
Microscop'ist, n. One skilled in the use of the mi- 


croscope. 

Mleros copy. n. Use of the microscope; minute ob- 
servations by the aid of a microseope. 

Mi'crotome, n. [Ur. mikrus, and i], to cut.) An 
instrument for dividing into minute sections for micro- 
scopical investigation, 

Mictaurition, (-rish’un,) u. [From Lat. micturire. to 
sevk to discharge water.) (Med.) A too cupious dis- 
charge of urine, arising from disease of the kidueys or 
bladder; act of making water freely. 

Mid, a. [A. S. midd. See MIDDLE. 

| distance from extremes; intervening; — frequently used 

| in composition as a compound with its relative noun ; 

| as, mid-day, mid-air, mid-ocean, mid-channel, Ae. 

Mun. n. [Gr. midas.) A kind of worm, emitting the 

| chrysalis of the bean-tly. 

Midas. th.) A king of Phrygia. Having shown 
hospitality to Silenus, the preceptor of Bacchus, he 
was permitted by the god to choose whatever recom- 
pense he pleased. He the avarice to demand that 
whatever he touched might be turned into gold. His 

rayer was granted; but when the very meats which 
A attempted to eat became gold in his mouth, he 
begged Bacchus to take away so fatal a present. He 
was then ordered to wash himself in the river Pactolus, 
whose sunls were turned into gold by his touch. Midas 
subsequently declared that Pau was superior to Apollo 
iu singing and playing upon the flute; for which opinion 
column, is the stage, B. This can be raised or lowered) the offended god changed his ears into those of an ass, 
by a pinion working in a rack by means of a milled | to show his ignorance and stupidity. 

head. The object, O, to be observed is placed on the Mi'das, n. (l.) See Jaccnus, and MARMOSRT. 

stage between two pieces of glass, C. The diffused light Mi'das's-ear, n. [From the ass's-cars of Mivas, g. v.) 

of the atmosphere is reflected through the olject by (Zotl.) See AURICULIDA. 

means of a concave glass reflector, M: the powerful Mid'-air, n. The middle of the sky; as, floating in 

Illumination t attained is indispensable with high| mid-air, 

magnifying powers. In the centre of the stage there is) Mid-eourse, n. The middle of the way; a medium 

an aperture through which passes the light sent bythe! course. 

reflector. The illumination of the microscope varies!) Mid'-day. n. [A. S middäg.] The middle of the day; 

according as the object is transparent or opaque. In| noon. 

the former cave the object is illuminated as above by -a. Having reference or pertaining to noon; meridional ; 

means of a reflector placed below the stage. In the) as, the mid-day sun, mid-day heats, Ac. 

second case a condensing lens called the bull's eye is) Midden, (mid’dn,) n. [A.8. m] A manure-heap ; 

used; it ix placed on the stage. and concentrates the a dunghill; « place for the deposit of night-soil. (Some- 

rays S on the object, The microscope possesses numerous! times called midding.) 

eye-pieces and vat glasses. by means of which a creat Mid den, u. An Euglish provincialism for the common 

variety of magnifying power is obtained. A small mar- crow. 

nifying power is also obtained by removing one or two Miid/ding, n. See MIDDEN. 

of the lenses of the object-gliss. The above contains Middle. (mid‘dl.) a. [A. S. middel; O. Ger. mittil ; Icel. 

the essential features of the microsenpe; it is made in| medal. See Mean.) Central; situated in the centre; 

a great variety of forms, which differ mainly in the con- equally surrounded on all sides; equi-distant from the 

struction of the stand, the arrangement of the lenses. extremes; medial; mid: mean. 

and in the illumination. For descriptions of these the On his bold lange middle age 

atndent is referred to special works on the microscope. — Had slightly pressed ite signet sage.” Scott. 

Hist. 7 early roy of the be goat. seg * of Intermediate; intervening; coming between 

many other scientific instruments, is involved in con- |, ay 

siderable obscurity, so that not even the time of its dis- wu. a finds many middie ends.” — Sir J. Davies. 

covery, nor the name of its inventor, can be fixed aon (Norr. Middle is employed occasionally in the forma- 

with any degree of certainty, As the microscope, how-| tion of compound terms; as, middle-nged, middle-sined, 
ever, in its simplest form, consists of little or nothing) middleman, Kc.) 

else than the magnifying power or lens, which must of | M. deck, (Nut That deck of n threedlecked vesse! 

necessity have been made of glass or seme other trans situated between the upper and lower decks. 

M. passage. (Nuut.) In the parlance of slave traders, 


rent and highly refracting material, it is evident that 
Ie aterm denoting that part of the Atlantic Ocean lying 


invention may be referred to a period anterior to t 
the Curistian æra. From a passage in Aristophanes, who] between Africa and the W. Indies; as, the horrors of 
i the middle passage.” 


lived Ave centuries before Christ, it would seem that 
M. post. (Arc) Same as Kina-post, q. v. 


“ burning-glnases " were sold at the shops of the grocers . 
of Athens. Several other cit omstances teud to show M. term. (Logic) That oe of a categorical syllo- 
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Middle; at equal 


Fig. 1786, — aus on CHEVALIER'S MICROSCOPE. 
E. The microscope may also be placed in an inclined 
position by removing a pin, M, which fixes the apparan- 
tus at the lower part: the whole system then moves on 
a hinge, A, which supports the microscope on a cylin- 
drical column. On a rectangular rod, parallel to this 


uninted with the existence of magnilying-glusses,| Middl 
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gism with which the two extremes of the conclusion 
Brande. 


are separately compared, — 

M. rail. (aren) The rail of a door which is upon 
a level with the hand when hanging freely. Ths lock of 
the door is generally fixed lu this rail. 

M. tint. ( Puini.) A mixed tint for deadening the effect 
of bright colors. 

id. voice, (Gram.) See Voice. 


umer written upon parchment, which was contained Mid dle. ». The centre or central part; the point or 


t equally distant from the extremities, limits, or 
undary; the time that passes, or events that happen 
between the midst; — hence, the waist; the central 
region of the body. 
“In the dead vast and middle of the night.” — Shaka, 


Mid dle. in New Jersey, a township of Cape May co.; 


yep. abt. 2156. 


the celebrated astronomer of Alexandria, who flourished Middle, in Indiana, a township of Hendricks co.; pop. 


abt. 1,175. 
„a. Having reference or belonging to the 
Middle Ages; mediaeval, — The middle part of life. 


optics, It ix not, however, a difficult matter to fix the Middies: (Ad.) a. Placed about the medium 
period of lie; bei 


fe; being about the middle of the ordinary 
age of man, or from 40 to 50. 
“I found . and left 
onv; you knew me a middie ayed man, abd —— 


Jausen aud his sou are said to have made microscopes! Middle Ages. n. pl. (Hist) That period in the his- 


tory of Europe which begins with the final destruction 
of the Roman empire, aud is considered, by sume, to 
end with the hag Sg Constantinople: by others, with 
the Reformation, the discovery of America, or the in- 
vention of printing. According to Hallam, who has 
written a history of this period, it extends from the in- 
vasion of France by Clovis, a. b. 486, to that of Naples 
by Charles VIII., 1495. In any case, it comprises a pe- 
riod of about ten centuries, In general, it was that 
period in the history of Europe in which the feudal sys- 
tem was established and developed down to the most 
prominent events which led to its overthrow, The first 
centuries of thie period are often called the Dark Ages, 
a name not inappropriate when we consider the condi- 
tion of the barbarous tribes by whom the Roman insti- 
tutions were overthrown, The acquisitions of civiliza- 
tion were ruthlessly trampled under foot by barbarous 
warriors, and the civil development of society, which 
had been the work of ages, received a severe check, It 
is more than doubtful, however, whether civilization has 
in the long run been a loser by this state of things. The 
civilization of Rome was degenerate and rotten to an 
enormons extent, while those rude and ruthless barba- 
rians afforded materials for carrying on more health 
and permanent state of advancement. “The first ete d 
ety of these ten ages,” says Iollam, “is almost abso- 
lutely barren, and presents little but a catalogue of 
evils, The subversion of the Roman empire and devas- 
tation of its provinces by barbarous nations, either im- 
mediately preceded, or were coincident with, the com- 
mencement of the middle period, We begin in darkness 
and calamity; and though the shadows grow fainter as 
we advance, yet we are to brenk off onr pursuit as the 
morning breathes upon us and the twilight reddens 
into the lustre of day. No circumstance is so promi- 
nent, on the first survey of society during the earlier 
centuries of this period, as the depth of ignorance in 
which it was immersed; and from this, more than any 
single cause, the moral and social evils which those ages 
experienced appear to have been derived and perpetu- 
ated.” When Latin censed to be a living language, the 
whole treasury of knowledge was locked up from the 
eyes of the people. The schools were confined to cathe- 
drals and monasteries, and exclusively designed for the 
urposes of religion; so that for centuries it was rare 
for a layman, of whatever rank, to know how to sign 
his name. Even the clergy were, for u long period, not 
very materially superior as a body to the uniustructed 
— 2 Whatever of learning existed, however, was to 
be found within the pale of the Church, which, ind 
was prett who di 
not exercise the offices of religions ministry. In the 6th 
century the best writers in Latin were scarcely read; 
and perhaps from the middle of this age to the 11th 
there was, in a general view of literature, little differ- 
ence to be discerned, With such a state of society, it 
cannot be doubted that morality was at a very low ebb, 
The seeds of social virtues must have existed even dur- 
ing the darkest time of this period; but history, which 
— paa only the more prominent features of society, 
affords us but little evidence of it, These remarks ap- 
ply more particularly to the dark ages of the period, 
which may be considered to come down to the end of 
the 11th century. In the course of the 12th century a 
considerable change took place, Polite literature,as well 
as the more abstruse science of antiquity, became the 
subject of cultivation; and several weitere of that age, 
in different parts of Europe, are distinguished, more or 
lesa, for elegance, though not absolute purity of Latin 
style, and for their acquaintance with those ancients 
who are its principal models, In the 13th century there 
seems to have been some decline of classical literature, 
in consequence, probably, of the scholastic philosoph, 
which was then in its greatest vigor; at least we do n 
find as many good writers as in the preceding age. But 
about the middle of the Lith century, or perhaps a little 
sooner, an ardent geal for the restoration of ancient 
Lecce Jet to manifest itself. The copying of books 
rose to be a branch of trade, and their price was conse- 
quently reduced. A search now began to be male for 
ancient mannscripts, in which Petrarch particularly 
distinguished himself. In the sneceeding century the 
search was carried on with unabated vigor, and the whule 
lives of Italian scholars were devoted to the recovery 
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of manuscripts and the revival of philology. The dis- 
covery of an unknown manuscript, says Tiraboschi, 
was regarded almost as the conquest of a kingdom. 
During the 14th and 15th centuries, colleges began to be 
established in Germany, England, and other parts of 
Europe; libraries became more numerous, and books, 
after the happy invention of paper, though still very 
scarce, might be copied at lessexpense. Last of all, the 
invention of printing, about the middle of the 15th 
century, was the great means of dispelling the igno- 
rance and darkness of the Middle Ages, and of intro- 
ducing the dawn of civilization of modern times. Dur- 
ing this latter period, the moral character of society was 
much improved, owing, in no small degree, to the ad- 
vance of chivalry; commerce and the manufactures 
made great progress; the use of the popular languages 
became more general, and greater freedom of thought 
in religious matters began to manifest itself. 

Mid’dleborough, in Massachusetts, a post-village 
and township of Plymouth co. 

Mid'dlebourne, in Ohio, a post-village of Guernsey 
co., abt. 91 m. k. by N. of Columbus. 

Middlebourne, in W. Virginia, a post-vill., cap. of 
Tyler co,, abt. 45 m. S. by W. of Wheeling, 

Mid’dle Branch, in Jfinnesota, a village of Chicago 
co., abt. 33 m. N. by E. of St. Paul. 

Mid dlebrook, in Missouri, a post- village of Iron co., 
abt. 4 m. N. of Pilot Knob, 

Middlebrook, in Virginia, a post-village of Augusta 
co., abt. 10 m. S. W. of Staunton. 

Middleburg, a town of Holland, cap. of the prov. of 
Zealand, in the island of Walcheren, 4 m. N. E. of Flush- 
ing, and 47 S. W. of Rotterdam. It is circular in form, 
about 3 m. in circumference, and surrounded by a broad 
canal. Though 4 m. from the sea, it has quays of con- 


Fig. 1787. — TOWN-HALL, (MIDDLESURG.) 
siderable extent, and formerly possessed an extensive 
trade, especially with the E. and W. Indies. The prin- 
cipal among its public buildings are the Town-hall (Fig. 
1787), and Uost-kerk, or East-church, a Gothic structure 
Manuf. Glass, paper, powder, and starch. The climate 


is generally unhealthy. Pop. 16,151. 

Middleburg, in Kentucky, a post- village of Casey co., 
abt. 22 m. 8. by W. of Danville. 

—A village of Lewis co. 

Middleburg, in Maryland, a post-village of Carroll 
co., abt. 65 m. N W. of Annapolis. 

Middleburg, in Michigan, a village of Ottawa co., abt. 
l4 m, W. by N. of Grand Rapids. 

Middleburg, in Missouri, a village of Carroll co. 

Middleburg, in New York, a post-village and town- 
Bhp of Schoharie co, abt. 35 m. W. of Albany; pop. abt. 

Middleburg, in Ohio, a post- township of Cuyahoga 
co.: pop. abt. 4.000. — A village of Logan co., abt. 40 m. 
N.W. of Columbus. — A village of Noble co., abt. 20 m. 
N. by K. of Marietta. 

Middleburg, in Pennsylvania, a village of Franklin 
co., about 63 m. S. W. of Harrisburg. — A post-village, 
cap. of Snyder co., abt. 60 m. N. of Harrisburg. It is 
also called Swinerorpstown. — A village of Tioga co. 

Middleburg, it Tennessee, a post-villuge of Hardeman 
co., abt. 180 m. S. W. of Nashville. 

Middleburg, in Virginia, a post- borough of Loudoun 
ch., abt. 143 m. N. of Richmond. 

Mid'dlebury, iv Connecticut, a post- township of New 
Haven co.; pop. abt. 800. 

Middlebury, in /ndiana, a village of Clay co., abt 
70 m. S. W. of Indianapolis. — A post-village and town- 
ship of Elkhart co, abt. 14 m. E. N. E. of Elkhart; pop. 
of township, abt. 2.500. 

Middlebury, in Michigan, a township of Shiawassee 
co. ; pop. abt. 1,000, 

Middlebury, in Missouri, a post-village of Mercer 
co., abt. 45 m. N. N. W. of Laclede. 

Middlebury, in New York,a village and township 
of Wyoming co., 43 m. E. of Buffalo; pop. of township, 
abt. 3.000. 

Middlebury, in Ohio, a township of Knox co.; $ 
abt. 1,600. — A village of Logan co., abt. 45 m. N.W. of 
Columbus. — A post-village and township of Summit 
co., abt. 2 m. E. of Akron ; pop. of township abt. 1,000. 

Middlebury, in Pennsylvania, a township of Tioga 
co.: . abt. 2,000. 

Middlebury, in Vermont, a post-village and township, 

cap. of Addison co.. abt. 30 m. S. S. E. of Burlington; pop. 

of township, abt. 3,500. 
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Mid/dlebush, in New Jersey, a post-village of Somer- | 

set co., abt. 25 m. NN. E. of Trenton. | 

Mid’dle Creek, in Kansas, a township of Miami co.; 
„ abt. 300 

Middle Creek, in Missouri, a vill. of Washington co. 

Middle Creek, in N. Carolina, enters the Yadkin 
River from Davie co. 

—A post-village of Wake co. 

Middle Creek, in Pennsylvania, enters the Susque- 
hanna River from Union co. 

—A post-township of Snyder co.; pop. abt. 800. — A post- 
township of Somerset co.; pop. abt. 775.— A village of 
Union co. 

Middlefield, in Jowa, a twp. of Buchanan co. 

Middlefield, in Massachusetts, a pust-township of 
Hampshire co.; pop. abt. 1,000. 

Middlefield, in New Fork, a post-township of Otsego 


co, ; pop. abt. 5,000. 

Middlefield, in Ohio, a post-township of Geauga co.; 

a abt. 1,100. 

Middlefield Centre, in New York, a post-village 
of Otsego co., abt. 6 m. N. E. of Cooperstown. 

Mid’dleford, in Delaware,a post- village of Sussex co | 

Middle Fork, in Illinois, a township of Vermilion | 
co.; pop. abt. 2,000, 

Middle Fork, in Jowa, a township of Ringgold co.; 

388. 

Middle Granville, in New Fork, a post- village of 
Washington co, abt. 65 m. N. N. E. of Albany. 

Middle Grove, in Missouri, a post- villnge of Monroe 
co., abt. 17 m. W. S. W. of Paris. 

Middle Haddam, in Connecticut, a post- village of 
Middlesex co., abt. 20 m. E. S. E. of Hartford 

* Island, ig New Tork, a post- village of Suf- 
folk co. 

Middle Island Creek, in W. Virginia, rises in the 
N. central part of the State, and flowing generally N. W., 
enters the Ohio River from Pleasants co. 

Mid dle Park, in Colorado, See THREE PARKS, p. 
2354 and COLORADO, 

Middle Paxon, in Pennsylvania, a township of 
Dauphin co.; pop. abt. 2,600. 

rpc, rad in Ilinois, a post- village, cap, of Iroquois 
co abt. 150 m. E. N. E. of Springfield. 

Middleport, in New Fork, a post-village of Niagara 
co., abt. 35 m. N. E. of Buffalo; pop. abt. 1,800. 

Middleport, in Ohio, a post-village of Meigs co., on 
the Ohio River, abt. 2 m. below Pomeroy, 

Middleport, in Pennsylvania, a post-vill. of Schuyl- 
kill co., abt. 8 m. N. E. of Pottsville. 

Middle River, in Jowa, enters the Des Moines River 
in Polk co. 

Middle River, in Virginia, rising in Augusta co., 
and flowing E. into Rockingham cos unites with the 
North River to form the Shenandoah River. 

Middle-ground, n. (/’ainting.) A term used, not to 
express the middle of a picture, but generally perspec- 
tively so; —sometimes it is the highest part of a paint- 
ing, and sometimes the second degree of shade. Pic- 
tures are divided into three parts: foreground, middle 
ground, and back-ground. 

Mid'dle-man, ». ; pl. MIDDLEMEN, n. An agent trans- 
acting business between two parties; a broker ; a factor ; 
specifically, in Ireland, a person who leases land in 
large tracts of the proprietors, in order to sub-let it in 
small lots or patches to the peasantry. — A commoner ; 
one of intermediate rank; a person belonging to the 
middle classes of society. 

Mil.) The central soldier in a file of infantry. 

Mid dlemost,. Mid’most, a. Being in the middle, 
or nearest the centre of a number of things that are 
near the middle, 

“ Ere night's midmost, stillest hour was past.“ — Byron. 

Middlesborough, (mid'dzls-bro,) a town of Eng- 
land, co. of York, on the Tees, 16 m. N. E. of Darlington, 
and 215 N. of London. It was founded in 1830, for the 
shipment of coal, but is rapidly becoming a centre for the 
iron manufacture. Manuf. Rope anid sail-cloth; there 
se chemical, brass, engine, and bottle works. 4p. 

563. 

Middlesex, a co. of England, comprising the greater 
part of London, the British metropolis, having N. the co. of 
Hertford, E. the river Lea which divides it from Essex, S. 
the Thames which separates it from Surrey and Kent, 
and W. Buckingham. Area, 281 sq.m. The surface is 
various; the ground rises gradually from the Thames 
towards the N., the principal eminences being, Hamp- 
stead, Highgate, and Muswell Hills; anda yet higher and 
more extensive ridge runs N.E. in Edgeware and Bar- 
net, to the forest-scenery of Enfield Chase. The tracts 
along the Thames comprise rich, fertile soil, but the 
higher grounds are mostly gravelly and unfertiie. Rivers. 
The Thames, Lea, Colne, and Brent. It is also inter- 
sected by the Grund- Junction Canal. Prod. Hay, fruit, | 
and vegetables for the London markets. Cup. Brentford. | 
Pop. (excluding London) (1381) 2,918,814. 

Middlesex, a S. W. co. of prov. of Ontario; area, abt. 
1,039 sq. m. Rivers. Thames and Sydenham rivers. 
Pop. 1881) 73,467. 

Middlesex, in Omnecticut, a S. by E. co., bordering on 
Long Island Sound; area, abt. 430 sq. m. Nirers Con- 
necticut and Hammonassct rivers, and numerous smaller 
streams. Surface, mostly hilly; soil, generally fertile. 
Caps. Middletown and Haddam, Pp. abt 45.000. 

Middlesex, in Massachusetts, a N. E. central co., ad- 
joining New Hampshire; area, abt 830 sq.m Rivers. 
Charles, Nashua, Merrimac, and Concord rivers, besides! 
many less important streams, and several small lakes. 
Series. uneven, but nowhere rising to any great eleva- 
tion; soil, in some parts fertile. Cupitals. Concord and 
Lowell. Pop. (1880) 317,951. 
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Middlesex, in Michigan, a village of Oceana co., abt. 
21 m. N. of Clay Bank. 

Middlesex, iu New Jersey, a N.E. central co., border - 
ing on Raritan Bay and Staten Island Sound ; area, abt. 
460 sq. m. Rivers. Millstone, Rahway, Raritan, and 
South rivers. Surface, nearly level; swil, generally fer- 
tile. Cap. New Brunswick. Pup. about 60,000. 

Mid’dlesex, in New York, a post-township of Yates 
co.; pop. about 2,500. 

Mid’dlesex, in Pennsylvania, a village and township 
of Butler co., abt. 20 m. N. of Pittsburg; pop. of town- 
ship about 1,400.— A township of Cumberland co.; . 
abt. 2,000. — A village of Mercer co., about 12 m. S. W. of 
Mercer. 

Middlesex, in Vermont, a post-township of Washing- 
ton co.; pop. about 1,600. 

Middlesex, in Virginia, an E. co., bordering on 
Chesapeake Bay; area, abt. 150 eq. m. Rivers. Rappa- 
hannock and Piankatank rivers. Surface, level; soil, 
in some places fertile. cup. Urbana. 

Middlesex Village, in Massachusetts, a post - village 
of Middlesex co.. abt. 25 m. N. W. of Boston. 

Mid dle-sized, a. Being of medium or average size; 
as, a middle-sized individual. 

Middle Smith’field, in Pennsylvania, a township 
of Monroe co.; pap. about 1,900. 

Middle States. See Uxirzo STATES, 

Middleton, a town of England, co. of Lancaster, 5 m. 
N. E. of Manchester, and 165 N. W. of London. Manuf. 
Cotton and silk goods. Pop. 10,500, 

Middleton, a town of Ireland, co. of Cork, prov. of 
Munster, at the confluence of the Carra and Middleton 
rivers, at the N. E. extremity of Cork harbor, 14 m. K. 
of Cork. Pop. 3,378. 

Middleton, a village of Ireland, in Ulster, about 7 m. 
S. W. of Armagh; pop. 700. 

Middleton. in /linois, a village of Marion co., abt. 9 
m. E of Salem.—A village of Wayne co., abt. 35 m. 
E. S. E. of Centralia. 

Middleton, in Jowa, a village of Des Moines co., abt. 
8 m. W. by N. of Burlington. 

Middleton, in Massachusetts, a post- towuship of Essex 
co.; pop. about 1,300, 

—A vill. of Duke's co., on the island of Martha’s Vineyard. 

Middleton, in Michigan, a village of Van Buren co., 
abt. 16 m. W. of Paw Paw. 

Middleton, in Mississippi, a village of Carroll co., 
abt. 95 m. N. of Jackson. 

Middleton, in New Hampshire, a post-township of 
Strafford co.; pop. about 700. 

Middleton. or Mippietown, in Ohio, a village of 
Champaign co., abt. 12 m. N. EH. of Urbana. — A village 
of Jackson co., abt. 84 m. S. S. E. of Columbus.—A village 
of Perry co., abt. 45 m. E. S. E. of Columbus. — A town- 
ship ot Wood co.; pop. abont 1,000. 

Middleton, in Oregon, a village of Douglas co., on the 
Umpqua River, about 10 m. above its mouth. 

Middleton, in /rnnsylvania, a village of Alleghany 
co, on the Ohio River, abt. 12 m. below Pittsburgh. 

Middleton, in Tennessee, a village of Rutherford co., 
abe. 40 m. S. E. of Nashville. 

Mid'dleton, in Wisconsin, a post-township of Dane 
co.; pop, about 1,315, 

Middictown, in California, a village of Shasta co., 
abt. 3 m. S. of Shasta. 

Mid’dletown, in Connecticut, a city, port of entry, 
and semi-cap. of Middlesex co., on the Connecticut River, 
abt. 24 m. N. E. of New Haven; Lat. 41° 33“ 8” N., Lon. 
72° 39 W. The city is finely located, generally well 
built, and contains some fine public and private edifices, 
The inhabitants are extensively enguged in ship-build- 
ing and the manufacture of custings, guns, screws, 
leather, Britannia ware, &c. Pup. (1880) 10,000. 

Middletown, in Delaware, a post-village of New 

stle co., abt. 25 in. 8.8.W. of Wilmington. 

Middletown, in /l/inois,a post-village and township 
of Logan co., ubt. 22 m. N. by E. of Springfield; pop. of 
township about 2.500. 

A village of McDonough co., abt. 10 m. S. S. W. of Macomb. 

Mid’dletown. in Indiana, a village of Allen co., abt. 
11 m. S. by E. of Fort Wayne. 

—A post-village of Henry co., abt. 20 m. N. E. of Indian- 
apolis. 

—A village of Montgomery co., abt. 55 m. W. N. W. of In- 
dianapolis. 

—A village of Owen co., abt. 33 m. E. S. E. of Terre Haute. 

—A village of Shelby co., abt. 7 m. S. E. of Shelbyville. 

—A village of Vigo co., abt. 14 m. S S. W. of Terre Haute. 

Mid'dletown. in Pwu, a post-village of Des Maines 

oy, out 9m. W. of Burlington. 

Middletown, in Kansas, n village of Franklin co., 
about 38 m. S. by W. Lawrence. 

Mid/dletown, in Kentucky. a post- village of Jefferson 
co., abont 14 m. E of Louisville. 

Middletown, in Maryland, a post-village of Fred- 
erick co., abt. 9 m. W. by N. of Frederick City. 

Middletown, in Missouri, a post- village of Mont- 
gomery co.. nbt. 65 m. N.E. of Jefferson co. 

Mid‘dletown., in N. Carolina, a post-village of Hyde 
co., on Middle Creek, abt. 1 m. above Pamlico Sound. 

Middletown, in New Jersey, a post-village nud town- 
ship of Monmonth co., abt. 17 m. N. E. of Freehold; pop. 
of township about 6,000. 

Mid’dletown, in New York, a township of Delaware 
co.; pop. abont 5,500. 

A post-village of Orange co., abt. 7 m. N. W. of Goshen. 

—A township of Richmond co.; pop. about 9,500. 

Mid’dletown, in Ohio, a post-village of Butler co., 
abt. 13 m. N.E. of Hamilton. ý 
A village of Champaign co. See MIDDLETON.—A village 
and township of Columbiana co., abt. 7 m. N. k. of New 
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Lisbon; pop. of township about 2,000.—A village of 
Holmes co., about 98 m. N. E. of Columbus. 

Mid'dletown, in Penn ylvania, a village of Adams 
co., abt. 7 m. N. of Gettysburg.—A village of Armstrong 
co., abt. 45 m. N.E, of Pittsburg.—A township of Bucks 
co.: pop. abt. 3,000.— A post-borough of Dauphin co. 
abt. 9 m. N. E. of Harrisburg ; pop. abt. 3,200. — A town- 
ship of Delaware co.; pop. about 3,000.— A village of 
Mercer co., abt. 16 m. N by E. of Mercer.—A township 
of Susquehanna co.; pvp. abt. 1,200,—A village of West- 
moreland co, about 174 m. W. of Harrisburg. 

Middletown, in Rhode Island, a township of New- 
port co; pop. abt. 1.400. 

Middletown, in Tennessee, a village of Sullivan co. 

—A village of Warren co. 

Mid’dletown, in Vermont, a post-village and town- 
ship of Rutland co., abt. 65 m. S. by W. of Montpelier; 

ap. of township abt. 1.000. 
id’dletown, in Virginia, a post-village of Frederick 
co., abt. 13 m. S. S. W. of Winchester. 

Mid dletown, in Wis., a township of Marquette co. 

Mid dletown Point, in New Jersey, a village of 
Monmouth co., abt. 36 m. E. N. E. of Trenton. 

Mid dle Vi e, in New York, a vill. of Queen's co. 

Middleville, in Michigan, a post-villuge of Barry co., 
abt. 54 m. W. of Lansing. 

Mid’dleville, in Minnesota, a village and township of 
Wright co, abt. 42 m. W. by N. of St. Anthony; pop. oft 
township abt. 200, 

Middleville, in New Pork, a post- village of Herkimer 
co., abt. 14 m. E.N.E. of Utica. 

Mid’dleway, in W. Virginia, a post-village of Jeffer- 
son co., abt. 7 m. S. W. of Charleston. 

Middlewich, a town of Englund, co. of Chester, at 
the confluence of the Dane and Croke, 18 miles E of 
Chester, and 151 m. N. W. of London. Manuf. Silk and 
cotton goods, and salt. Pop. 4,500. 

Middle Woodberry, in Pennsylvania, a township 
of Bedford co. ; pop. abt. 2,600. 

Mid‘dle Yu'ba Riv’er, in California, rises on the 
W. slope of the Sierra Nevada, and flowing a general 
S. W. course, enters the Yuba River in Yuba co, 

Mid’dling, a. [A. S. midlene.] Of middle rank, state, 
size, quantity, or quality; about equi-distant from the 
extremes; medium; moderate; mediocre; averaye. 

Mid’dlingly, adv. Lukewarmly; indifferently; pas- 
sively; ordinarily. 

Mid’dlings, ». pl. The coarser parts of flour; — also, 
the medium kinds of cotton. 

Mid feather, (Hr.) n. (Mach.) A vertical water- 
vacuum in the fire-box of a steam-engiue. 

Midge, (mij,) n. [A. S. micge, mycg; D. mug; Ger. 
miicke; Lat. musca; Gr. muia.) (Zodl.) The common 
name of many insects belonging to the Tipulari«, or 
Crane-fly family. They frequent marshy situations, and 
have a good many poiuts of resemblance to the gnat. 
The proboscis is short and thick, and ends in two large 
fleshy lips; the antenne are longer than the head, and 
are simple, being rarely pectinate; the palpi are longer 
than the proboscis. the eyes acute, and the ocelli want- 
ing. The body and legs are long and slender, the wings 
varrow and elongated, and the halteres, or balancers, 
are naked, and proportionally longer than those of the 
diptera. In their flight, midges can be seen continually 
moving about in the air during the autumn; and they 
ascend and descend in a vertical line, with a humming, 
buzzing noise. 

A very diminutive person. 

Mid’-heaven, n. The middle of the sky or heaven. 

(Astren.) The point of the ecliptic which is at the 
Meridian at any time. 

Mid/ianites, n. pl. (Script.) A nomadic race in 
Arabia, which descended from Midian, the fourth son of 
Abraham and Keturah. (Gen. xxv. 2.) They occupied 
the greater part of the country between the N. side of 
the Arabian Gulf and Arabia Felix as far as the plains 
of Moab. Others, more civilized (if not, indeed, of Cush- 
ite origin), dwelt in the vicinity of the Sinaitic peninsula, 
and carried on a trade, particularly with Egypt. To 
the latter, we may presume, belonged Jethro, priest or 
“sheik ” of Midian, the father-in-law of Moses. The M. 
were very troublesome neighbors to the Israelites, till 
Gideon’s victory over them. Their national god was 
Baal-Peor. 

Midland. a. Being in the inner or interior country; 
inland; distant from the coast or seabonrd; as, a mid- 
land connty.— Encircled by the land; mediterranean ; 
as, a midland sea, 

Midland, in Virginia, a village of Charlotte co., abt. 
48 m. N.E. of Danville. 

Midland, in Michigan, a central co. of the lower pen- 
insula; area, about 500 sq.m. Rivers. Tittibawasseec, 
Salt, Chippewa, and Pine rivers. Surface, nearly level; 
soil, fertile. Cap. Midland. 

—A post-village and township, cap. of the above co., abt. 
25 m. N. W. of Saginaw City; pop. of township abt. 1,100. 

Mid’-lent, n. The middle part of Lent. 

Mid’-life, n. The middle period of the ordinary age 
of man. 
id-Lo’thian. See EDINBURGH. 
id’/night, (-nit,)n. The middle hour of the night; 
twelve o'clock at night. 

—a. Being in the middle of the night. 

“ Hath thy toil 
O'er books consumed the midnight oll ? "— Gray. 

—Dark as midnight; very dark. 

Midnapore, (mid-na-por’.) a dist. of Mindostan, pres- 
idency of Bengal, between Lat. 219 40“ and 23° N., Lon. 
86° and 88° E. Area, 4,015 sq. m. The surface is hilly 
in the W., and in other parts level. A considerable 
Portion consists of jungle. The soil is generally fertile. 
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The principal river is the Hooghly. Prod. Rice, indigo, 
sugar, lac, &c. Manuf. Cotton cloth, ganzes, metal and 
shell ornaments. The chief towns are Miduapore, the 
capital (pop. unknown), Jellasore, aud Pipley. 4%. 
535,000, 

Mid rib, n. (Bol.) The middle or main rib of a leaf. 

Mid'riff, n. A. S. midrif, midhrife—midd, mid, and 
hrife, the bowels, the belly.) (Anat.) The mid-belly, 
or diaphragm. — See DIAPHRAGM. 

|Mid’ship, a. (Nuut.) Being in, or having reference 

to, the middle of a ship: us, the midship frame. 
Midship-beam, (Naut.) The beam holding together 

the central timbers of a yessel.— Midship - bend. The 

broadest frame in a ship;—sometimes called the dead- 


Slat. 

Mid’shipman, n.; pl. Minsurpmen, ( Nav.) A kind of 
naval cadet on board a vessel of war, appointed as a ju- 
nior officer from the first class of volunteers.—AMar. Dict. 

Passed midshipman, One who, having passed his 
examination, is a candidate for promotion to a lieu- 
tenancy. 

Mid’ships, adv. (Naut.) Same as Auipsnirs, q. v. 

—n. pl. (Naut.) The timbers at the broadest part of a 
ship. 

Midst, n. (Contracted from middest, the superlative 
of mùi.) The very middie; the central part. 

* You that can read it in the midst of doubt, 
And in the midst of frowns can tind it out. Dryden. 

—adv. In the midtle. 

~ Him first, Him last. Him midst, and without end.“ — Milon. 
Midstream, n. The middle of a river or channel. 
Midsummer, The middle of the summer season; 

the summer solstice, about the 21st of June. 
Midsummer-~day. The festival of St. John the Baptist, 
held on the 24th of June, 

Mid’ville, iu Georgia, a post-village of Burke co., abt. 
95 m. N W. of Savannah. 

Mid! wald, n. A species of hee-eating bird. 

Mid’way,n. The middle of the way or distance; equi- 
distant from two extremes. 

-u. Being in the middle of the way or distance. 

“The choughs and crows that wing the midway air.""—Shaks. 
—adv. In the middle of the way or distance; half-way. 
Mid’way, in Georgia, a village of Baldwin co., abt. 1 m. 

S. of Milledgeville. 

Midway, in diana, a post-village of Spencer co, abt. 
27 m. E. by N. of Evansville. 

Midway, in Kentucky, a post-village of Woodford co., 
abt. 14 m. E. by S. of Frankfort. 

Midway, in Mississippi, a village of Madison co. 

Midway, in Missouri, a village of Cooper co., abt. 30 m. 
N.W. of Jefferson City. 

Midway, in Ohio, a village of Clark co., abt. 50 m. W. 
of Columbus. 

A village of Madison co. 

Midway, in Prnnsylrania, a village of Chester co., abt. 
40 m. W. of Philadelphia. 

—A post-office of Washington co, 

Midway. in S. Carolina, a post-village of Barnwell dist., 
abt. 72 m. W.S.W. of Charleston. 

| Midway, in Tennessee, a village of Monroe co., abt. 165 
m. E S. E. of Nashville. 

Midway. u rocky island in the Pacific Ocean, about 
equally distant from the coasts of California and Japan, 
being 2,800 m. W. of San Francisco. It is only three 
quarters of a mile wide, and a mile and a half long, but 
has a natural harbor defended by a coral reef 20 feet 
wide, inside of which the water is as calm as that of a 
lake, while outside the sea often rages furiously. In 1869 
an appropriation of $50,000 was contained in the regular 
naval appropriation bill of Congress for deepening the 
entrance to the harbor of that island, so as to afford a 
safe road-way and port of refuge and resort for the 
naval and merchant-vessels of the U. States. 

Mid’wife, u.; pl. Mipwives. [A. S. midd = Ger. mit, 
Goth. mith, from Sansk. meth, to be joined with, and 
wife. See Wire.) A woman who is present with, or at- 
tends and assists other women in, childbirth ; a female 
obstetrician: an accoucheuse. 

u. n. To act as an accoucheuse. 

Er. a. To aid in women's labor or parturition. 

Mig deere n. The art, act, or operation of assisting 
women in labor; obstetrics. — Aid rendered at child- 
birth; — hence, help to, or coöperation in, production. 

Mien, (men,) n. [Fr. mine; Icel. mynd, effigy, image: 
Armor, mân, min, mien; akin to Heb. temūna, appear- 
ance, form, shape, from obs. min, to wear an appeur- 
ance.) Form of the countenance; look; aspect; air; 
bearing : demeanor ; deportment; manner; the whole ex- 
ternal appearance, with corresponding carriage of body. 

In her is seen Clorinda’s spirit, and her lofty mien. — Waller, 


| Miler, in Indiana, a post- village of Grant co., abt. 20 m. 
S. E. of Peru. 

Mieroslows’ki, Lovis, a celebrated Polish general 
and author, n. at Nemours, France, his mother being 
French, in 1814. His father, who bad served under 
Marshal Davoust. returned to Poland after the treaty 
of 1815, taking with him his son, who was educated at 
the military school of Kalitz, and received in 1830 a 
commission as ensign of foot-chasseurs. He took an ac- 
tive part in the revolution of that year, fighting in all 
the principal engagements, till the defeat of his coun- 
trymen compelled him to seek an asylum in France. In 
1844 he joined the Secret Democratic Society of Poland, 
engaged in organizing an insurrection, and having be- 
taken himself to the post indicated by it in 1846, was 
arrested at Posen, and after a dignified and vigorons de- 
fence. was condemned to death at Berlin A rising hav- 
ing tuken place at Berlin during the reyolution of 1848, 
he was, with his companions, liberated; whereupon he 
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placed himself at the head of the peasants of Posen, the 
whole of which duchy was in arms; but this revolt was 
suppressed, and he was again thrown into prison. On 
being released, he put himself at the head of the Sicil- 
ian revolution; and having been severely wounded in 
the defence of Catania, he was compelled to leave the 
island. Invited by the provisional government of the 
grand-duchy of Baden to take the command of their 
army against the Prussians, he obeyed the call, and with 
a very inferior force for some time held the troops of 
Gens. Pencker and Hirschfeld in check. Having been 
deserted by his cavalry, he fell back on Rastadt, and 
after a few reverses, laid down his arms. From that 
period till the outbreak in Poland in 1863, he lived in 
retirement in Paris, occupying himself with the study 
of history, politics, and the art of war. At an early 
stage of the insurrection he was offered the dictatorship, 
with the personal command of a portion of the Polish 
army. But the appointment was not approved by the 
nobility, who were dissatisfied with his strong demo- 
cratic bias, and he was therefore obliged to give way to 
Langiewicz. D. 1870. He has written, Histoire de la 
Révolution de Pologne (1835); Histoire de la Révolution 
de 1830-31 (1842); Analyse Critique de la Campagne de 
1831 (1845); and a pamphlet, Débat entre la Révolution 
et la Contre-Révolution (1847). 

Mittl. n. (Prov. Ger. muff, sulkiness.] A fit of the sulks; 
a moderate show of resentment expressed by the de- 
meanor. (Used colloquially.) 

“ Mrs. Codlins left her husband's presence in a mig. Planche. 

Miffed, (t.) a. Sulky; testifyiug a slight degree of 
resentment or spleen. 

Mifflin, Tuomas, an American major-general and 
statesman, B. in Philadelphia, 1744. In 1772 he entered 
public life as a representative from Philadelphia in the 
colonial assembly, and was a delegate to the first con- 
tinental Congr 4. At the first outbreak of hos- 
tilities in Mas ‘tts, he enrolled himself in the 
military service: was made colonel and first aide-de- 
camp of Washington in 1775; adjutant-general in 1776; 
and major-general in 1777. On the fuilure of the “Con- 
way cabal,” of which he was an active member, he re- 
signed his commission, and, in 1783, was elected to Con- 
gress, of which body he became president the same year. 
In 1785, he became speaker of the Pennsylvania legisla- 
ture; and in 1787 was a member of the convention which 
framed the Federal Constitution. In 1758 he succeeded 
Franklin as president of the Supreme Executive Coun- 
cil of Pennsylvania; and in 1790 was chosen governor 
of Pennsylvania, which office he held for nine years. 

. 1800. 

Mifflin, in Indiana, a post- village of Crawford co., abt. 
45 m. W. of New Albany. 

Mifflin, in Ohio, a post-township of Ashland co.; pop. 
abt. 1,200. 

A township of Franklin co.; pop. abt. 1,900. 

—, be Pike co.; pop. abt. 1,200. 

6 Richland co.; pop. abt. 1,400. 

—, “ Wyandot co. ; pop. abt. 1,300. 

Mifflin, in Pennsylvania, a S. central co.; area, abt, 
870 sq. m. Rirers. Juniata River, and Kishicoquillas, 
Jack’s, and Licking creeks. Surface, mountainous; 
soil, in some parts fertile. Min. Iron in abundance. 
Cap. Lewistown. Pop. abt. 27,000. 

A township of Alleghany co; pop. abt. 6, 000. 

=> é Columbia co. ; pop. abt. 1,400. 

—, Cumberland co.; pop. abt. 1,800, 

8 2 Dauphin co.; pop, abt. 1,900. 

—. a“ Lycoming co. ; pop. abt. 1,500. 

Mifflin, in Tennessee, a post-village of Henderson co, 
abt. 137 m. S. W. of Nashville. 

Mifflin, in Wisconsin, a post-village and township of 
Iowa co., abt. 11 m. W. of Mineral Poiut; pop. of town- 
ship abt. 1, 800. 

Mifflinburg. or Younamanstown, in Pennsylvania, 
a post-borongh of Union co., abt. 68 m. N. N. W. of Har- 
rishurg. 

Mifflin Cross Roads, in Pennsylvania, a village of 
Cumberland co. 

Mif’flintown, in Pennsylvania, a post-borongh, cap. 
of Juniata co., abt. 50 m. W. N. W. of Harrisburg; pop. 
abt. 1,000. 

Mif flinville, in Pennsylvania, a post - village of Co- 
lumbia co., abt. 88 m. N. N. E. of Harrisburg. 

Might, (mit,) imp. of MAx. g. v. 

Might, n. A. S. miht, melt; Ger. macht; O. Ger. maht. 
See Mer bility; strength; force; power; primarily 
and chiefly, bodily strength or physical power; military 
force; valor, with bodily strength; martial prowess; 
strength or application of means, or resources; power 
of affection ; mental capacity; strength of light; splen- 
dor; effulgence. 

“(Old Tubal Cain was a man of might.” — Mackay. 
With might and main, with all available strength; with 
the ntmost bodily exertion. 
“ With might and main they chas'd the murd‘rous fox. Dryden. 

Mightily, (mit'i-ly,) adv. With great power, force, or 
strength; vigorously; vehemently; with great earnest- 
ness or energy; with great strength of argument; 
powerfully; with great or irresistible force; with strong 
resources or means of defence; efficaciously.— In a great 
degree; very much; greatly. (Used as a colloquialism.) 

“Twas mightily pleased with a story applicable to this piece of 
philosophy.“ — Spectator. 

Might'iness, n. Quality of being mighty; power; 
greatness; height of dignity or majestic strength. 

See how soon this mightiness meets misery."— Shaks. 

—ITighness; excelleney:—used generally with a personal 
prononn, as a compellation of dignity. 

* Will it please your mightiness to wash your hands?” — Shaka 
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Mighty, (mit’e,) a. [A. S. mihtig; O. Ger. mahtig.)| 
Having great bodily strength or physical power; very 
strong or vigorous; valiant; bold; very powerful; 
potent; forcible; efficacious. 

“ The pen is mightier than the sword.” — Bulwer- Lytton. 


very great or strong in numbers; important; momen- 
tous; of notable size, strength, or quality; great in 
power, bulk, or extent; eminent in intellect or acquire- 
ments. — Wonderful; performed with great might or 
power; expressing, exhibiting, or implying great force 
and efficacy. 
Hear ye not the hum of mighty workings? "—Keats. 


—Great: grand; fine; very estimable or excellent ; (collo- 
quial and vulgar;) as, he makes a mighty fuss abont it. 

a/v. In u great degree; exceedingly; very: — used 
colloquially ;) as, she considers herself mighty pretty. 

Mignard, PIERRE, surnamed the Roman, a French 
historical and portrait painter, B. at Troyes, in Cham- 
pagne, 1610. He studied at Rome, and, during his resi- 
deuce there of 22 years, enjoyed great favor from the 
popes, At length Louis XIV. sent for him to Paris, ap- 
pointed him his principal painter, and director of the 
porcelain and tapestry maunfactories of Sevres and the 
Gobelins, and ennobled him. M. was on terms of in- 
timacy with the principal French wits, and was beloved 
by them for his social disposition. D. 1695. 

Mignet, Frangois AUGUSTE ALEXIS, (meen’yai,)a French 
historian, B. ak Aix (Provence), 1796, was educated for 
the legal profession at Aix, but removed to Paris, where 
he lodged with M. Thiers, and in 1824 produced, when 
only 28 years of age, his History of the French Revolu- 
tion from 1789 to 1814. He was afterwards extensively 
employed as a journalist, and was associated with 
Armand Carrel and Thiers in conducting the “ National.” 
After the revolution of 1830, he was appointed director 
of the archives in the foreign ministerial department, 
which office he vacated in 1848. His principal works 
are, History of Mary Stuart; Charles V ; Negotiations 
relative to the Spanish Succession under Louis AIV; and 
eeveral treatises on Moral and Political Science. 


Mignonnette, (min'ym-ét,) n. [Fr., from mignon, 
mignonne, a darling, a minion, a favorite, from Lat. 
minor, less.] (Bot.) See RESEDA. 

Mi'grant, a. Migratory; passing from one place to 
another. 

n. A bird or any other animal of migratory habits. 

Mi'grate, v. n. [Lat. migro, migratus; Heb. magur, 

l. megurim, journeyings, wanderings, from yur, to so- 
Varg, to live as not at home.] To pass or remove from 
one country or from one State to another, with a view 
to a residence; to pass or remove from one region or dis- 
trict to another, for a temporary abode; to change one's 
home or place of residence. — To pass from a colder to a 
warmer climate to hibernate, — said of birds. 

Migration, (-gra’shun,) n. [Fr.; Lat. mig rutio.] Act 
of migrating or removing from one country, region, or 
state to another for the purpose of residence. —Change 
of place or habitation; removal; as, the annual migra- 
tion of birds. 

Migratory, a. [Fr. migratotre.) Removing or accus- 
tomed to change one's habitation from one country or 
state to another, for permanent residence. — Roving ; 
wandering; rambling; occasionally making change of 
pasturage; as, migratory hordes of Mongols. — Passing 
from one climate to another to hibernate, as birds, 

Miguel, Maria Evaristo, Dom, Duke of Braganza, and 
so-called king of Portugal, B. 1802, was son of John VI. 
At 6 years of age he emigrated with the royal family to 
Brazil, aud when his father succeeded to the throne in 
1821, M. rebelled three times against him, and was ban- 
ished. On the death of John, in 1826, M. was made re- 
gent. and offered the hand of Maria da Gloria, the legit- 
imate heir to the throne, then on her way to Portugal. 
Notwithstanding his oath to the constitution, he caused 
himself to be proclaimed king, and forbade the entrance 
of Maria into the country. After holding the throne 
for some time, and plunging the country into confusion 
and misery, a revolution ensued, and Dom Pedro came 
from Brazil to support the claims of his danghter Maria, 
in which he was aided by France. Dom M. was, after 
several defeats, compelled to sign, in 1834, a capitulation 
at Evora, and to depart from Portugal. D. 1866. 

nn or Miz’biritch, a town of Russia, govt. 
of Kharkov, 19 m. N. W. of Kharkov; pop. 7,000, 

Mikado. See Japan. 

Mika’nia, n. [In honor of Professor Mikan of Prague. 
(Bot.) A genus of plants, order Asteraceæ. They are 
mostly climbing herbs, with opposite leaves. M. scan- 
dens, the Climbing Boneset, is found in wet thickets from 
Massachusetts to Georgia, and is distinguished by its 
short, nearly naked branches, each bearing a small 
corymb of whitish or pink-colored flowers. 

Mikhailovka, (mik-hai-lov’ka,) a town of Russia, 
govt. of Koorsk, on the Khorak, 10 m. W. of Novoi- 
Oskol. Manuf. Liven, wax, and leather. Ny. 6,000. 

Mi'lam, in Teras, an E. central co; area, abt. 600 sq. 
m. Rivers. Brazos aud Little rivers, and Bushy Creek. 
Surface, mostly level; soil, fertile. Cup. Cameron. Pop. 
abt. 6,000. 

—A post-vill, cap, of Sabine co, abt. 330 m. E. N. E. of Austin. 

Milan, (an,) a city of N. Italy, cap. of the prov. of 
Milan, and the former cap. of Lombardy, 150 m. W. of 
Venice,and 79 m. E. N. E. of Turin; Lat 45° 241” N., Lon. 
9° 11 20“ K. M., one of the finest and the most pleasing 
eities of Europe, is circular in form, and surrounded by 
a wal) 10 m. in circuit, but, like most of old cities, it is 
irregularly laid out. The most remarkable among its 
public buildings are the Cathedral, an imposing Gothic 
structure, inferior only to that of St. Peter's at Rome, or 


St. Paul's of London, being 485 feet long, 252 feet broad, 
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and height of dome 355 feet, adorned with upwards of 
4,500 statues; the church of St. Ambrose, in which the 
German emperors usually received the Lombard crown ; 
the Palazzo del Corte, or royal palace, and the Teatro 
della Scala, It has, besides, numerous private palaces. 


The city is entered by ten gutes, of which the Porta! 
Orientale is the richest and most remarkable, surpassed | 


only by the Arcadella Pace, a triumphal arch on the 
road leading from Milan to Simplon. In the Piazza di 
Castello is an arena built by Napoleon I. in 1806, on the 
model of the amphitheatre ut Rome. The principal 
among the institutions of M. are the Brera Palace, for- 
merly a Jesuiticnl college, at present known as the Pal- 
ace of Arts and Sciences, which has a library of 140,000 
vols., besides several rure collections, aud the Ambrosian 
College, containing a library of 95,000 vols., and 15.000 
MSS. Attached to the latter is ulso a gallery of paint- 
ings, containing several fine works by Titian, Da Vinci, 
Luini, Albano, &c., and sketches by Rafaelle, Pietro de 
Cortona, and Caravaggio. Manuf. Velvets, silks, rib- 
bons, laces, carputs, glass, paper, &c. M. is the centre 
of the silk-trade of N. Italy, und, besides an extensive 
trade in rice and Parmesan cheese, is, next to Venice, 
the largest book-mart in Italy. M. (anc. Mediolanum), 
supposed to have been founded by the Gauls, was au- 
nexed to the Roman dominions by Scipio Nascica, B. C. 
101. Inthe 4th cent., it held the rank of sixth city of 
the Roman empire, and is oue of the few in Italy which 
have survived the devastations of the Middle Ayes, and 
brought down its celebrity to modern times. Its history 


is identified with that of LOMBARDY, 9. v. P. (1880) 292,524 


Milan, in /ilinois, a village of Calhoun co., on the Mis- 
sissippi River, abt. 25 m. above Alton. 

Milan, in Jndiana, a township of Allen co.; pop. about 
1,300.— A post-village of Ripley co., abt. Ul. S. E. of 
Indianapolis. 

Milan, in Michigan, a village of Livingston co., abt. 25 
m. E N. E. of Jackson. — A post-towuship of Monroe co.; 
pop. abt. 1,600. 

Milan, in Missouri, a post-village, cap. of Sullivan co., 
abt. 21 m. N. of La Clede; pop. abt. 500. 

Milan, iu New Hampshire, u post-township of Coos co.; 
pop. abt. 1,000. 

Milan, in New York, a village of Cayuga co., abt. 21 m. 
S. by E. of Auburn. — A pust-township of Dutchess co.; 
pop. abt, 2,800. 

Milan, in Ohio, a post-village and township of Erie co., 
abt. 103 m. N. by E. of Columbus; pop. of twp. abt. 2,000, 

Milan, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Bradford co., 
on the Susquehanna River, abt. 12 m. above Towanda. 

Milanese’, n. sing. and pl. (Geog.) A native or inhab- 
itant of Milan, Italy; — plurally, the collective people 
of Milan, Italy. 

—a. (Grog.) Having reference, or pertaining to Milan, or 
to its inhabitants. 

Milazzo, or Melazzo, (me-lut'so,) a town of Italy, in 
Sicily, prov. of Messina, 18 m. from Messina, 25 m. S. W. 
of Cape Faro. It is principally distinguished for its forti- 
fications, being so strong by nature and art, that it may 
be considered as the “Gibraltar” of Sicily. The citadel is 
situated on a high promontory 320 feet above the sea. 
Beneath it is a spacious grotto, called the Cave of Ulys- 
ses. Pop. 13,000.— Tux Gur or M. extends 16 m. E. 
of the town, and has been the theatre of some important 
naval conflicts, both in ancient and modern times. 

Mil’ bridge, in Maine, a township of Washington co.; 


AE abt. 1,600. 

Milch, a. [A. S. melce, milk. See MILK.) Furnishing or 
yielding milk — said of certain mammiferous beasts; 
as, a milch cow, a milch goat. — Soft; tender; compas- 
sionate; merciful. 

Mild, a. LA.. D., Fris., Ger., Swed., and Dan. mild; Icel. 
mildr. From the root of MeLt, g. v.] Melting; soft; 
gently and agreeably affecting the senses; not violent; 
as, a mild temperature, a mild air, a mild light. — Not 
acrid, pungent, corrosive, or drastic; mollifying; leni- 
tive; assuasive; not sharp, acid, tart, sour, or bitter; 
moderately sweet or pleasant to the taste; mellow; de- 
mulcent; as, a mild aperient, mild ale, a mild cuta- 
plasm, &c.— Tender and gentle in temper or disposi- 
tion; kind; compassionate; melting with tenderness or 
sympathy; pitiful; merciful; clement; indulgent; not 
harsh, severe, or cruel. — Placid; gentle; meek and 
benevolent of aspect; not exhibiting sternness, harsh- 
ness, or severity ; as, a mild manner, a mild physiognomy. 

(Note. Mild is frequently employed in the construc- 
tion of self-explanatory compound words ; as, mild-feat- 
ured, mild-spoken, mild-tempered, &c.) 

Mildew, (mil'dū,) n. [A. S. mildeaw; Ger. mehlthau, 
rust on corn.) (Agric. aud Hort.) The name given to 
a particular mouldy appearance on the leaves of plants, 
produced by innumerable minute fungi, which, if not 
checked in their growth, occasion the decay and death 
of the parts on which they grow, and sometimes of the 
entire plant. It is common on wheat and on the hop, 
and in gardens on the leaves of the peach, the nectarine, 
and other fruit-trees. The causes favorable to the pro- 
duction of mildew are a rich soil and a moist atmosphere, 
without a free circulation of air or sunshine; or some- 
times an excessive dryness, which checks the action of 
the natural functions of the vegetable organs. In agri- 

culture, this parasitica] disease is generally considered 
irremediable; but in gardening it may be checked by 
the application of sulphur, in the form of powder, to the 
leaves covered by the fungi, this being found to destroy 
them without greatly injuring the leaf, 

—v.a. To taint with mildew, 

v.n. To become tainted with mildew. 

Mild’ly, adv. Meltingly; gently; tenderly: compas- 

sionately; softly; not sternly, harshly, roughly, or 


violently. 
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Mild’ness,n. State or quality of being mild; softness; 
gentleness; tenderness; mercy; clemency; compassion ; 
us, mildness of temper or disposition. — The quality that 
soothes or affects the senses pleasantly; agreeableness 
of condition; temperateness; moderate state; — opposed 
to harshness; as, the mildness of the weather, mildness 
of a liquor, &c. 

Mile, n. [A. S. mil, mila; Lat. mille, a thousand, mille 
passuum, a thousand paces,a mile. Among the Romans, 
a measure of a thousand paces, each five feet.] A meas- 
ure of length, equal to 8 furlongs, 320 rods, 1,760 yards, 
or 5,280 feet. The following table, given on the author- 
ity of Kelly's Cumbist, shows the length of the modern 
mile, und also the league, of various countries, and their 
relation to the English statute mile: 

Yards. 

1,628 
1,760 
1,808 
1,984 
2,240 
4,374 
4,635 
6,760 
6.859 
6,864 
7416 
8,237 
8.244 
8.475 
9,113 
9.153 
10,126 


Stat. m. 
92⁵ 
1-000 
1.027 
1127 


Modern Roman mile 
English statute mile 
Tuscan mile ... 
Ancient Scottish n 
Trish mile one 
French posting league (4 kilom.) 
Spanish judicial league... 
Portuguese league. 

German short mile. 

Flanders league 

Spanish common league. 

Prussian mile. 

Danish mile 

Dantzic mile 

Hungarian mi 

Swiss mile..... 

German long mil 

Hanoverian mile. . 11,559 

Swedish mile. 11,700 
According to the same authority, the Arabian mile is 
2,148 yards, the Persian parsang 6,086 yards, the Russian 
verst 1,167 yards, and the Turkish berri 1,826 yards. 
The English geographical mile is 1-60th of a degree of 
latitude, or about 2,025 yards. The geographical league 
of England and France is 3 such miles, or 6,075 yards; 
and the German geographical mile is equal to 4 English 
geographical miles, or 8,100 yards. 

Milelage. (sometimes MILaGE,) n. Fees paid for travel- 
ling, as so much per mile; specifically, in the U. States, 
an allowance made to members of Congress to defray 
the cost of their journeys to and from Washington. 

Cmstructive mileage, in the U. Stites, an allowance 
made for supposed journeys to and trom the national 
capital, as when an extra session is called, &c. 

Mile Creek, in Kansas, a township of Washington 
co; pop. abt. 100. 

Mile’-post, Mile’-stone, n. A post or stone set at 
the roadside to mark the distance or space of a mile. 
Mile’-run,7. In railroad accounts, a unit of work; — 

otherwise called train-mile. 

Miles, in Pennsylvania, a township of Centre co.; pop. 
abt. 1,500, 

Miles'burg. in Pennsylvania, a post-borough of Centre 
co, abt. 87 m. N. W. of Harrisburg. 

Milesian, (mi-lé’zhan,) n. (Anc. Geog.) A native or 
inhabitant of the former city of Miletus, Asia Minor. — 
A native or inhabitant of Ireland, so styled from their 
reputed descent from Milesius, a king of Spain, whose 
sons subjugated the island, 1300 B. o.; as, a hot-headed 
Milesian. 

—a. (Anc. Geog.) Belonging, or having reference to the 
ancient city of Miletus, or its inhabitants. 

(Irish Hist.) Traditionally descended from King Mi- 
lesius, or relating to bis reputed descendants; as, the 
Milesian race. 

Miles River, in Maryland, flows into Chesapeake Bay 
from Talbot co. 

Miles’town, in Pennsylvania,a former village of Phil- 
adelphia co., now included within the chartered limits 
of the city of Philadelphia, about 7 m. N. of the State- 
House. 

Miletus. (Anc. Geog.) Anancient city of Asia Minor, 
on the confines of Caria, south of the mouth of the river 
Meander. This city, supposed to have been peopled by 
Cariuns at an early period, passed through the hands of 
several tribes, and was seized by the Ionians, who mas- 
sacred all the women. Gold coins are said to have been 
struck here B. c. 800. The inhabitants carried on a war 
against the Lydians. B. C. 623-012. They rose against 
the Persians B. Cc. 500, and after sustaining several de- 
feats, their city was taken B. C. 494, and the inhabitants 
were carried to Ampe, on the banks of the Tigris. A. 
regained its independence after the battle of Mycale, 
B. C. 479, and soon after joined the Athenians. Alex- 
ander III. (the Great) took the city by assault, B. c. 334. 
It was visited by the apostle Panl (Acts xx. 17), who 
summoned the elders of the Church of Ephesus to meet 
him here in April, A. D. 56, and was an early see of the 
Christian Church. It was destroyed by the Turks. 

Milfoil, n. [lat. milicfolium, a thousand leaves — 
mille, a thousand, and folium, a leaf. See ForL.] (Bot.) 
One of the English names of the Yarrow ( Achillea mille- 
JSolium),a bitter European herb, whose leaves have been 
used medicinally. 

Mil ford, in England. See MILFORD HAVEN. 

Milford, in Connecticut, a poat-village and township 
of New Haven co., abt. 10 m. S. W. of New Haven; pop. 
of township abt. 3,500. 

Milford, in Deluware, a hundred of Kent co.; pop. 
abt. 7,000. 


—A post-borough of Kent co., abt. 21 m. S. S. E. of Dover; 


pop. abt. 4.000. 

Milford, in //linois, a post-village and township of 
Iroquois co., abt, 140 m. E. N. E. of Springfield; pop of 
township abt. 1,500. 
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Mil ford, in Minois, a village of Kendall co., abt. v1 m. 
S. W. of Chicago 

—A village of Winnebago co., about 90 miles W. N. W. of 
Chicago. 

Milford, in Indiana, a village of Decatur co., abt. 8 m. 
W. of Greensburg. 

—A post-village of Kosciusco co., abt. 126 m. N. by E. of 
Indianapolis. 

whship of La Grange co.; pop. abt. 1,600. 

—A village of Warren co., abt. 14 m. N. of Williamsport. 

Milford. in Jwa, a village of Appunovse co., abt. 7 m. 
S. E of Centreville. 

A village of Clarke co., abt. 50 m. S. S. W. of Des Moines. 

—A township of Crawford co. 

—A township of Story co, 

Mil ford, in Kentucky, a post village of Bracken co., 
abt. 20 m. W. S. W. of Marysville. 

Mil ford, in Maine, a post-township of Milford co.; 
pop. abt. 1,000. 

Milford, iu Massachusetts, a post-village and township 
of Worcester co, about 34 m. S. W. of Bostou; pop. of 
township abt. 12.000. 

Milford, in Michigan, a post-village and township of 
Oakland co, about 36 m. N. W. of Detroit; pop. of town- 
ship nbt. 2.500. 

Mil ford. in Minnesota, a post-township of Brown co.; 
pop. abt 700. 

Mil ford, in New Hompshire, a post-village and town- 
ship of Hillsborough co., abt, 20 m, S. by W. of Concord; 
pop. of township abt. 2,700, 

Milford, iu New Jersey, a post-village of Hunterdon 
co., on the Delaware River, 20 in- above Lambertville. 

—A village of Mercer cos abt. 16 m. E. of Trenton. 

Milford, iu New York, a post-village and township of 
Otsego co., abt. 70 m. W. of Albany; pop. abt. 4. 800. 

Mil ford, in Ohio, a township of Butler co.; pop. abt. 
2,800. — A post-village of Clermont co., abt. 14 m. E. N. E. 
of Cincinnati. — A township of Defiance co.; pop. about 
1,900, — A township of Knox co.; pop. abt. 1,000. 

Mil ford, in (ennsylrania, a township of Bucks co.; 
pop. abt. 3,500.— A township of Juniata co.; pop. abt. 
2,000. — A post-borough and township, cap, of Pike co., 
abt 160 m. E. N. E. of Harrisburgh; pop. of township abt. 
1,000, — A village and township of Somerset co., abt. 7 
m. S W. of Somerset; pop. of township abt. 1.900. 

Milford, in Teras, a post-village of Ellis co., abt, 150 
m. NN. E. of Austin. 

Milford, in Virginia, a post-village of Caroline co., 
abt. 38 m. N. of Kichmond, 

Milford, in Wisconsin, a post-village and township of 
Jefferson co.; pop. abt. 3,000. 

Milford, in W. Virginia, a village of Harrison co., abt. 
7 m. S. by W. of Clarksburg. — A village of Preston co., 
between Brandonville and Fishing Creek. 

Milford Centre, in New York, a village of Otsego 
co., abt. 15 m. S. of Cooperstown, 

Milford Centre, in 0%, a post-village of Union co., 
abt. 30 m. N. W. of Columbus. 

Milford Ha'ven, an extensive basin or inlet of the 
sea, in S. Wales, co. of Pembroke: St. Ann’s Head, at its 
NE. extremity, being in Lat. 519 41’ N., Lon. 5° 10’ 25” 
W. It is 15 m. long, and 2 m. in average breadth, and 
is one of the most capacious as well as safest harbors in 
the British dominious, The entrance is about 1144 m. 
wide, and may be entered without a pilot by night as 
well as by day. The English govt. hus a great naval 
dockyard here. 

Milhaa, or Millau. a town of France, dept. of A vey- 
ron, on the Tarne, 30 m. S. E of Rodez. Manuf. Silk 
twist, chamois-leather, and leather gloves. Pup. 12,656. 

Milia’ria, n. Lat., from milium, millet-seed.] (d.) 
A disease attended by an eruption resembling millet- 
seed; miliary fever, 

Miliary, (mil'ya-ri,) a. Fr. miliare; Lat. miliarius, 
pertaining to milium, millet.) (Med) Accompanied 
with an eruption resembling millet-seeds; as, miliary 
fever. 

Miliary glands. ( Physiol.) The serbaceous glands of 
the cuticle of the body. 

Milio‘la, n. [From Lat. milium, millet.) (Pul.) An 
extinct mollusc, or zohphyte, which has left its small 
foraminiferous multilocular shell in great numbers in 
the strata of many quarries in the neighborhood of Paris. 

Mil'iolite, n. [From Lat. milium, millet, and Gr. lithos, 
store.) (Pul.) A fossil shell of the genus Miliola. 

Militant, a. [Lat. militans, from milito, to serve as 
a soldier, from miles, militis, a soldier.) Serving as a 
soldier; combating ; fighting; engaged in warfare. 

“ Against foul fiends they aid us militant.” — Spenser. 


Church militant, a term applied to the Christian 
Church on earth, which is supposed to be engaged ina 
continual contest against error, atheism, and infidelity, 
as well as against more material enemies; — it is thus 
distinguished from the Church triumphant in heaven. 

Militantly, 4%. Ina militant manner. (k.) 
Militarily, adv. Ina military or suldier-like manner. 
Pelt itary. a. [Fr. militaire, from Lat. militaris — 
miles, militis, a soldier] Pertaining or having refer- 
ence to soldiers, to arms, or to warlike operations; hav- 
ing concern with martial affairs; as, a military parade 
or review, military discipline, &c. 
In coats of mail and military pride.“ Milton. 


—Engaged in martial service; bred, trained, or accus- 
tomed to the use of arms; as, a military man. — War- 
like; martial; becoming or befitting a soldier; as, mil- 
itari courage or virtue. — Derived from martial service: 
resulting from, or obtained by service as a soldier; as, 
military glory or renown. — Performed, effected, or 
made by soldiers: as, “ military election or recognition.” 
(Bacon.) — Conformable to the articles of war; accord- 
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ing to the rules and regulations, or manners and cus- 
toms of armies or militia; as, the Course of action taken 
by the commanding officer was not military. 

—n. The whole body of troops; soldiers taken collec- 
tively; an army; soldiery; mililia; us, the military 
were called out. 

Military, in /owa,atwp. of Winneshick co.; pop. 1.456. 

Military Frontier, a long narrow tract of country, 
belonging to Austria, extending from the Adriatic 
through Illyria, Croatin, Slavonia, Hungary, and Tran- 
sylvania, and forming the defensive barrier of Austria 
on the Turkish froutier; area, 12,463 sq. miles. Zop. 
11101. 

Military Schools, establishments in which soldiers 
are instructed, or youths educated for the army. The 
soldier schools of Prussian belong to the first of these 
classes, and are the most remarkable; they are es 
lished in every regiment or batallion, and in them the 
privates are taught the rudimentary branches of educa- 
tion, and sometimes singing. Military schools of a sim- 
ilar kind exist in the British, Austrian, aud other Euro- 
pean armies. Institutions of the second class, intended 
fur the education of officers, have been iu existence 
since the days of antiquity, and now form an indispen- 
sable part of the military system of all great nations. 
Louis XV. founded the first military school in France in 
1751; it had 500 pupils, all of Whom were young noble- 
men. In 1503, Bonaparte founded the celebrated school 
of St. Cyr, which still retains the principal features of 
its first organization. Before the Seven Years’ war, 
the French had established artillery schools in every 
town where a regiment of that arm was garrisoned. In 
Prussia, the education of officers is provided for by high 
schools for each arm in every division of the army ; and 
by the Royal Military School, founded by Frederick 
the Great, to which the most deserving young officers 
are admitted from the line. In this country, the well- 
known military academy of West Point, founded in 1802, 
stands in the first rank of the institutions of its kind. 
Cudets are admitted on the recommendation of mem- 
bers of Congress and the President. The number of 
cadets is limited to 250. The education and subsistence 
are gratuitous, but the graduates are expected to spend 
eight years in the public service. 


Militante, v.n. [Lat. milito, militatus. See MILITANT.) 


To oppose; to contend hostilely or inconsistently; to 
Le or to act in opposition; — preceding agatust and with. 
“These... great names militate against each other," — Burke. 


Militia, (mi-lish'ya,) n. [Late from militis, soldier.] 


A force of irregular infantry and artillery in a state en- 
rolled for discipline, but not engaged in active service 
except in cases of emergency, and in such cases em- 
ployed exclusively in home-service; the national citizen- 
soldiery, as distinguished from the regular for or 
standing army. In France, they bear the denomi on 
of Garde Nationale (Nutional Guards); in Germany, that 
of Landsturm. In the U.S., M. was established by Act 
of Congress, 1792, providing that all able-bodied white 
male citizens between the ages of 18 and 45, except 

rs of government, members of Congress, mariners in 
service, and certain others, shall be enrolled and arranged 
intot es, regiments, companies, &e., according to the 
regulations of the legislatures of the different States. 

were to furuish themselves with muskets, ball- 

dges, &c., ut their own expense, but the general 
government was to provide ordnance aud field-artillery. 
Various alterations have been made in the gencral law 
from time to time, and many sorts of persons have been 
exempted from militia duty by statute; but its funda- 
mental provisions, requiring the appearance under arms 
at spectic times of all citizens between certain ages, re- 
main unchanged. The un-uniturmed M. are, in general, 
subject to no military duty whatever, except in case of 
insurrection, war, invasion, or to prevent invasion. In 
most of the States, however, compulsory enrolment has 
gradually given place to the volunteer system. In time 
of rebellion, insurrection, or invasion, the President of 
the U. States has power to call out the M. of such States 
as he may deem expedient, and to keep them under 
arms 6 months; but the call must be made throngh the 
several governors, who are to jndge whether it is justi- 
fied by the condition of affairs, and may refuse to sanc- 
tion it if they think proper. 

Mili'tiaman, u.; pl. MILITIAMEN. 
the militia; a private citizen-soidier. 

Milium,n. [Celtic mil, a pebble, alluding to its hard 
turgid fruit.) (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Grami- 
nacee, They are chiefly perennial herbs. The most 
familiar species are M. effusum, the Spreading Millet 
Graas, found in woods from Pennsylvania to Canada, and 
M. pungens, the Dwarf Millet Grass, growing through- 
out the N. States generally. 

Milk. n. [A. S. melce ; Ger. milch.] (em.) An opaque 
whitish secretion peculiar to the females of the class Wu m- 
maliu, or those animals which feed their young froin their 
teats. Milk differs as procured from various animals. 
but its general characteristics are the same in all. The 
most familiar variety is that of the cow. Milk may be 
looked upon as a serous fluid, holding in suspension 
minute white globules, composed of casein and fatty 
matter. When examined microscopically, these globules 
are found to have a diameter of ‘00039 inch.. and to dis- 
Appear on the addition of a solution of potash. (Aus- 
pail.) According to the researches of Professor Nusse, 
of Marburg, milk is thus constituted: — Ist, Smooth, 
homogeneous, transparent oil-globules, and large oil- 
globules, also, the common milk-globules; 2d, cream 
plavalen; distinguished by their facette-like appearance ; 

ì, granulated yellow corpuscles; 4th, the lamella of 
the epithelium; 5th, the more or less turbid medium 
in which the four preceding kinds of corpuscles are sus- 
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pended. When milk is allowed to stand for some time, 
it undergoes spontaneous changes, a thick yellowish 
substance, called cream, collects on the surface, and the 
milk beneath becomes thinner, and of a pale-bluish 
color. Butter, buttermilk. and cream-cheese, are made 
from cream by processes which will be found described 
under the articles on BUTTER and Cream. Milk from 
which butter has been taken also undergoes sponta- 
neous changes: it becomes much sourer, and congeals 
into a mass of the consistency of jelly. The fermenta- 
tion of this coagulated mass is hastened by heat; and 
when certain substances are added, it very rapidly takes 
place. Thus, acids and spirits of wine curdle it, as it is 
called; but the most powerful coagulator in use is a de- 
coction from the stomach of animals, especially that of 
a calf, called rennet. After being thus treated, if the 
whole is put into a bag and squeezed, a thin fluid is forced 
out, and a tough whitish matter is left behind: the lat- 
ter substance is called curd, and the former whey. See 
Curese. According to Berzelius, the specific gravity of 
milk is 1:033; that of cream, 1'204; and their composi- 


tion is: 

Skimmed Milk. 
Water 8828 
Caseous matter, or curd, with a truce of 

butter, . 
Sugar of milk 
Hydrochlorate and phosphate of potash,.. 
Lactic acid. acetate of potash, and a trace 
of Jactute of iron, 
Earthy plosphates,.. 
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28-00 
35:00 
1:95 
600 
“30 


1000-00 


Water, 
Curd. 85-00 
Butter, . 4500 
1000:00 
The statements respecting the composition of human 
milk are much at variance, owing, probably, to the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining it in sufficient quantity for anal ysis, 
and also from its mutability in regard to the relative 
proportions of the component parts. Its specific gravity, 
however, appears to vary between 1020 and 1:025; and 
its solid coutents, according to Meggenhofer, vary be- 
tween 11 and 12˙ per cent. The milk of cows and other 
animals is very much used as food, and is very impor- 
tant as a constituent of diet even among adults. It is 
also valuable as a food for invalids, especially those who 
have a consumptive tendency. In some ches of poison- 
ing by metallic salts, such as corrosive sublimate, sul- 
phate of copper, &c., milk is used as an antidote, A 
very important industry has been established with the 
object of condensing and preserving milk, The first ef- 
forts were directed to the preparation of “desiccated 
milk.“ The milk was evaporated to a low temperature, 
anda little sugar added when the process of evaporation 
was nearly completed; the residue was pulverized, and 
constituted a yellowish-white powder, which dissolved 
for the greater part in hot water. The solution resem- 
bled milk, and answered very well when fresh milk 
could not be obtained,as on shipboard, It could be pre- 
served with care in closed bottles for several months. 
It was found necessary to remove a portion of the cream 
before evaporation, as otherwise the product soon ac- 
uired a taste and smell of rancid butter. Its imper- 
ect solubility in water, and its deficiency in the agree- 
able taste of fresh milk, prevented its extensive intro- 
duction. The condensation of milk did not become a 
success till the introduction of the vacuum-pan, which 
makes it possible to boil it down very rapidly at a very 
low temperature—below 160° F.—thus preserving its 
fla vor unimpaired. This is an American industry, and 
has been introduced into Europe by American com- 
panies, Condensed milk is now manufactured in the 
United States, Switzerland, Germany, England, and 
Ireland, 
(Med.) Milk, as an article of diet. is of the utmost im- 
panien to the young, and often of great service to the 
nvalid and convalescent; though in some constitutions 
inadmissible, on account of the quantity of oil or butter 
it contains. Much of this objection, however, may al- 
ways be overcome by taking the precaution of skimming 
off a portion of its cream before using it as food. In 
all cases where it is necessary to feed the patient with 
a good sustaining food, without the risk of inflammatory 
action or excitement succeeding, a milk diet is the best 
regimen that can be adopted, especially in all diseases 
affecting the respiratory organs. or inflammations of 
the stomach, bowels, bladder, or kidneys. It is also of 
great benefit after spitting of blood, or any active hem- 
orrhage, while in gout it is of the highest importance 
as a dietetic agent. The diseases of infancy and childhood, 
in which a milk diet is ofthe utmost consequence, are 
mesenteric disenses, scrofulous habits of body, spinal 
affections, epileptic fits, and enlarged glands, or what- 
ever indicates a strumons taint of the blood. For such 
purposes, when cow's milk is too rich, even if denuded 
of a part of its cream, it may be often made wholesome 
and digestible by adding one-third of lime-water to two- 
thirds of milk. When, from the loss of her own milk, 
or from sickuess, the mother is unable to suckle her in- 
funt, asses’ milk, as agreeing more nearly to human 
milk than any other kind, is the article usnally em- 
ployed as the source of nutrition for the child. In 
countries where neither cows nor asses are to be met 
with, recourse must be had to goat’s milk, which, con- 
taining less caseine and more sugar than cows’, is very 
well suited both for infants and invalids, and is but a 
shade less nutritious than asses’ milk. 
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Milk, v.a. To draw or press milk from, as by the hand 

or mouth; to draw off the milk from. 
~ T have given suck, and know 
How tender ‘tis to love the babe that miiks me,” — Shake. 

—To extract or draw from the breasts, teats, or udder; as, 
to milk a cow. — To furnish with milk; to add milk to; 
to mix milk with. 

Milk’er, n. One who milks; ulso, one who, or that 
which, yields milk; as, thut cow is a good milker. 
~“ His kine with swelling udders ready stand, 

And lowing for the puil invite the milker's hand.” — Dryden. 

Milk’-fever, n. (d.) The fever which precedes or 
accompanies the secretion of milk in women recently 
delivered. It comes on generally about the third duy 
after delivery, and is characterized by quick pulse; in- 
crensed heat; redness of face; diminution or temporary 
suspension of the lochial discharge; tumefaction or ten- 
sion of the breasts. It commonly terminates in 2+ 
hours, and often with profuse perspiration. It requires 
the use of antiphlogistics, with dry dict. — Dunglison. 

Milh’ily, adv. Lacteally; after the manner of milk. 

Milk iness. n. Softness of quality, like that of milk; 
approach to the nature or appearance of milk. 

“Thy balmy, even temper, aud milkiness of blood.” — Dryden. 

Milk’-livered, (-liv’ird,) a. White-livered ; cowardly ; 
faint-hearted ; timorous ; ns, a “ milk-livered man.” Shak, 

Milk’-maid,n. A dairy-muid ; a femule employed in 
milking cows, 

“ In vain the milk-maid tugs an empty tent.“ — Dryden. 

Milk’-molar, a. Belonging or having reference to 
the molar teeth of young mammalia, which being eurly 
shed, give place to others, 

—n. A molar tooth shed by a young mammal, and suc- 
ceeded by a pre-molar. 

Milk’-punch, n. (Drinks.) A mixture of spirits 
aud milk, sweetened and spiced, 

Milk River, rises on the E. slope of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, in British N. America, and flowing a general E. 
course for abt. 150 m., turns S.E. and enters Montana 
Territory in the Blackfeet Indian region. Thence turn- 
ing E. again, it enters the Missouri River abt. 100 m. 
above Fort Union. 

Milk’-sickness, u. (Med.) A disease occasionally 
observed in sume of the Western States, which affects 
both men and cattle, but chiefly the latter, It is attrib- 
uted in cattle to something eaten or drank by them ; 
and in man, to the eating of the flesh of animals labor- 
iug under the disease. Owing to the tremors that char- 
acterize it in animals, it is called the Trembles. It is 
endemic. The symptoms are vomiting, purging, ex- 
treme nervous agitation, &c.; and the approved indica- 
tions of treatment appear to be gentle emetics and laxa- 
tives, with quiet, and mucilaginous drinks. —Dunglison, 

Milk’sop, n. A piece of bread sopped in milk; but, 
more commonly, a soft, effeminate, feeble-minded, fini- 
cal man; a thin-blooded, wishy-watery kind of fellow ; a 
fribble. 

“ Give bim port-wine and potent sack; 
From milksup he'll start up mohack."— Prior. 

Milk’-tooth, n.; /. Micx-reetn. (Farriery.) A 
small fore-tooth which a foal cuts when about three 
months old, und casta before he is three years old. 

Mils-teeth is the name popularly given to the first 
complete set of evens teeth with which the gums of 
children are furnished, and which usually last till the 
twelfth or fourteenth year, when they are succeeded by 
the permanent set of thirty-two. 

Milk’-vessel, n. (Bot.) One of the canals or cavities 
formed between or among the cells, containing a milky 
jnice.— Gray. 

Milk'-vetch,n. (Bot.) The common namo of the 
genus ASTRAGALUS, q. u. 

Milk-wort, n. (Bot.) See POLYGALA. 

Milky. a. Made of milk; consisting of milk: lacteal. 
— Resembling milk; as, milky sap. — Yielding or giv- 
ing forth milk. 

“ He courts the milky mothers of the plains.” — Roscommon. 

—Soft, mild; gentle ; tender; timorous. 

Has friendship such a faint and milky heart?" — Shake. 

Milky Vetch, n. (Bot) See Astracarus, 

Milky Way, n. (Astron.) The name given to a whit- 
ish zone of light which everybody must have observed 
in the sky. This zone makes a complete tour of the 
heavens, passiug through the following constellations : 
Cassiopeia, Perseus, Gemini, Orion, Monoceros, Argo, 
the Southern Cross, the Centaur, Ophiuchus, Serpens, 
Aquila, Sagitta, Cygnus, and Cepheus. The milky way 
thus traces almost a great circle of the celestial sphere: 
whence results a secondary are, which, after separating 
from the principal arc throughout an extent of abont 
120° from a Centauri to Cygnus, becomes again con- 
founded with it. Concerning the milky way, Sir Wm. 
Herschel says: — This remarkable belt has maintained, 
from the earliest ages. the same relative situation among 
the stars; and when examined through a powerful tel- 
escope is found (wonderful to relate !) to consist entirely 
of stars scattered by billions, like glittering dust on the 
black ground of the general heavens.” So crowded are 
the stars in some parts of the milky way, that the same 
astronomer, by counting the stars in a single field of 
his telescope, was led to conclnde that 50,000 had passed 
under his view in a zone two degrees in breadth during 
one hour’s observation. The milky way was called by 
the Greeks galaxias ; from which we derive our word 

laxy. The Chinese und the Arabians call it the ce- 
estial River: it is the path of the spirits among the 
savages of North America, and the path of St. James 
of Compostella, according to the peasants of Italy. Ac- 
cording to the ancient Greeks, the galaxy arose from 
the milk which the infant Hercules let fall from the 
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b-east of Juno when she pushed him away, on learning 
that he was the son of Maia; others considered that it 
wis not milk, but ears of corn which Isis dropped on her 
flight from Typhon. Some of the Pythagoreans be- 
lieved it to be an old and disused path of the sun; Au- 
uxagoras thought it was a reflection of the earth; and 
Aristotle considered it sublunary, and consisting of ex- 
halations of the same matter as comets. Although De- 
mocritus hit upon the true solution of the difficulty, it 
was not till the discovery of the telescope that Galileo 
was enabled to announce that he had resolved the whole 
of the milky way into stars. It is calculated that the 
light from the nearest stars in the milky way occupies 
about three years in reaching the earth ; the light of 
the most distant will uot arrive at the earth ju less than 
1,500 years. 

n. [Fr. mille, thousand.] In the U. States, a 

ous money of account, being equivalent to the 
tenth part of a cent, or the thousandth of a dollar. 
A. S. mylin, miln ; D. molen; Ger. mühle ; Ir. 
mulcan ; Fr. moulin, from Lat. molo, molere.) A name 
applied to almost all machinery consisting of wheel- 
work, whether intended to change the form or the posi- 
tion of the object to be operated upon, Machines of 
this kind, therefore, take their name from the processes 


Pig. 1789, — WIND-MILL. 


for which they are nsed,—as saw-mills, stamping- 
mills, fulling-mills, grinding-mills. &c,; from the motive 
power, — as wind-mnills (Fig. 1788), water- mills, steam- 
mills, hand-mills, &c.; or from the material operated on, 
as cotton-mills, sugar-mills, flour-mills, oil-mills, &c. 
We shall reduce the present notice to the tour-mill. 
Among the rudest nations the grinding of corn was 
done by pounding it between two stones. With the 
advance of art, however, a simple hand-mill was con- 
structed, composed of an immovable nether stone, called 
the mule, and an upper stone, called mulos, put in mo- 
tion by the hand. These mills were used by the He- 
brews (Fig. 1790) and Greeks, and were commonly 


Fig. 1790. — ANCIENT HAND-MT 


worked by criminals or slaves. Asses were afterwards 
employed. Water-mills appear to have been used by 
the Romans, and the wind-mill was invented in the 
reign of Augnstus. At the present time the ordinary 
mill for grinding grain is constructed with two cirenlar 
stones, made of buhr-stone (J. v.), placed horizontally, 
furrowed or grooved—the grooves being cut perpen- 
dicularly on the one side, and with a slope on the other. 
The two millstones must be farrowed exactly alike, the 
sharp edges of the grooves on the one come against 
those on the other, and so cut the grain to pieces. Fig. 
1791 shows a section of a fluur-mill reduced to its sim- 

leat elements. The millstones are at a,the lower of which 

firmly fixed, it being a matter of importance to have 
this done securely; and the upper is made to revolve 
on a shaft which passes up through the lower one, at a 
speed of one hundred revolutions per minute more or 
less. Motion is communicated by the spur-wheel b, 
which is driven by a water-wheel or other power. The 
corn, previously cleaned, is supplied to the millstones 
by means of the hopper c, connected with which there 
is a valve. d. for regulating the supply. Passing through 
a hole in the centre of the upper millstone, it comes in 
between the two, where it is grouud, and thrown ont 
on all sides by means of the centrifugal force. The 
millstones are, of course, enclosed, and the flour passes 
down through the spout e, to the worm at f, which, 
while it cools the ground corn, carries it along to ele- 
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Mill 
Mill, in Jo. a post-village of Fayette co., abt. 25 m. N. E. 


MILL 


vators, g. These raise it up to the floor, on which the 
silk-dressing machine, +, is placed. This is a cylinder 


which was formerly made of wire-cloth of various de- 


grees of fineness, and consequently separated the flour 
into different qualities — the finest passing through the 
first portion, the second passing through the next, and 
so on; but no part of it large enough in the openings to 
let through the bran, which passed ont at the end. Silk 
is now preferred for dressing the flour, and wire-ma+ 
chines for separating the bran into different kinds. 
Hoppers, i, are placed below the dressing-machine, by 
means of which the flour and bran are filled into sacks, 
No. 1, being fine flour; No. 2, seconds; and No. 3, bran, 
—The name mill is commonly applied, not only to the 
machinery, but also, by extension, to the house or build- 
ing that contains it, some of which contain not less than 
36 pair of millstones. See SUPPLEMENT. 

(Nore. — Mill, used in the construction of compound- 
words, affords such self-expliining examples as mill 
hand, mill-wheel, mill-pool, &c.) 

—v.a. To grind; to triturate; to comminnte; to reduce 
to fine particles, or to small pieces. — To shape, trim, or 
finish by passing through a machine; — chiefly in 
reference to metal work. — To make a raised impression 
round the edges of a piece of money us a preventive 
against clipping of the coin. 

+ It would be better for your milled medals, if they carried the 
whole legend on their edges.” — Addison. 


—To full by passing throngh a machine, as cloth: as, 


milled kerseymere. — To pommel or punch with the fist; 
to administer a sound drubbing with one's fists; to en- 
gage ina pugilistic encounter; as, to mill a bully. (Cant) 

To mill chocolate, to beat it up until it froths on the 
surface. 

Mill, n. A set-to at fisticuffs; a pngilistic enconnter: a 
boxing-match : as, the mill was made up for $250 a side. 
(Colloq. and vulgar.) 

Mill, James, an English political economist and histo- 
rian, boru in Kincardinshire, 1774. He first came to 
London as tutor in the family of Sir John Stuart, but 
gave up that post, and devoted himself entirely to liter- 
ary pursuits. In 1818 he published his admirable His- 
tory of British India; u work of grent research and 
powerful reasoning. He also produced several valuable 
works on legislation and morals, viz., his Elements of 
Political Economy; an Analysis of the Human Mind; 
and Prison and Prison Discipline ; Colonies; Laws of 
Nations; and Education. Me was also a contributor of 
many excellent articles to the“ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica,” and the “ Edinburgh,” “ Westminster,” and “ Lon- 
don Reviews.“ In morals and legislation he was the 
powerful auxiliary of Jeremy Bentham; in political 
economy the ally of Adam Smith and Ricardo: and in 
philosophy he was a follower of Bacon and Locke. He 

eld the office of chief examiner of accounts to the East 
India Company. D. 1836. 

MILL, Joux Stuart, son of the preceding, B. 1806, received 
a private education, obtained a clerkship in the East 
India House, and gradually rose until he succeeded, in 
1856, to the post which his father had filled before him. 
He retired from that service on the transter of the ad- 
ministration from the Company to her Majesty's Gov- 
ernment, in 1858, when he declined an offer made to 
him by Lord Stanley of a seat in her Majesty's Indian 
Council. He is best known as a political economist, 
and Woman's Rights’ advocate, and has contributed to 
the“ Edinburgh“ and“ Westminster Reviews,” and was 
for some time joint, and afterwards sole proprietor of 
the London and Westminster Review. He has written 
System of Logic (published in 1543); Essays on Unseltied 
Questions of Political Economy (1844); An Essay on Lib- 
erty; Dissertations and Discussions, Political, de.; and 
Thoughts on Parliamentary Reform (1859); Principles 
of Pditical Economy; Considerations on Representative 
Government (1861); Utilitarianism (1862); Auguste Comte 
and Positivism ; and Examination of Sir William Ham- 
tlion's Philosophy (1865). D. May, 1873. 

„in Indiana, a township of Grant co.; pop. abt. 2,000, 


of Cedar Falls, 


Mill, in Ohio, a twp. of Tuscarawas co.; pop. abt. 2,500, 


Millard, in Kansas, a village of Riley co., abt. ö m. S. W. 
of Fort Riley. 

Millard, in Utah Territory, a W. co., adjoining Nevada 
Territory; area, abt. 5,000 sq. m. Rivers. Sevier 
River, and several smaller streams, with lake Sevier in 
the S. part. Surface, mostly inountainous; soil, sterile. 
Cup. Fillmore City. Pup. abt. 900. á 
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Millard, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Walworth co., 


abt. 7 m. NW. of Elkhorn. 

Millardsville, in Pennsylvania, a village of Susque- 
uabna cu. 

Mill’-board, u. A kind ot stout, thick pasteboard. 

Mil’ borough Springs, in Virginia, a post-village 
of Bath ch., abt. 15; m. W. N. W. of Richmond. 

Millbrook, a village of Durham co., Upper Canada, 
abt. 18 m. N. W. of Port Hope. 

Mill’brook, in /Uinois, a post-office of Kendall co. — 
A township of Peoria co.; pop. ubt. 1,800. 

Millbrook, in Ohio, a post-villuge of Wayne co,, abt. 
50 m. N. E. of Columbus. 

Millbrook, in Pennsylvania, a village of Mercer co. 

Mill burg, in Michigan, a post-village of Berrien co., 
abt. 14 m of Berrien. 

Mill’ burn, in /linois, a post-village of Lake co., abt. 
45 m. N.N W. of Chicago. 

Mill burn, in New Jersey, a post- village ard township 
ef Maan Cos abt. 10 m. W. of Newark; pop. of township 
abt. 2. 5 


Mill’bary, in Massachusetts, a post-village and towu- 


ship of Worcester co., abt. 42 m. W. S. W. of Buston ; pop. 
of township abt. 4.000. 

Mill’-enke, n. The spongy or doughey mass of ingredi- 
ents incorporated to make gunpowder, preparatory to 
the granulating process. 

Mill -cog, n. The denticulated cog of a mill-wheel. 

Mill Creek, a village of Upper Canada, abt. 12 m. W. 
of Kingston; pop. 350. 

Mill Creek, in Delaware, a hundred of New Castle co. ; 

abt, 4,400. 
ill Creek, in Illinois, a township of Clark co. 

Mill Creek, in /ndiana, enters Eel River in Putnam 
co. It has one perpendicular fall of 45 ft.— Another, 
enters the Tippecanoe in Pulaski co. 

—A township of Fountain co.; pop. abt. 1,600.— A town- 
ship of Putnam co.; pop. abt. 550. 

Mill Creek, in Michigan, enters Black River in St. Clair 
co. — Another, enters Huron River near Dexter, in Wash- 
tenaw. 

Mill Creek, in Missouri, a village of Ripley co., abt. 
160 m. 8.S.K. of Jefferson City. 

Mill Creek, in Ohio, enters the Mahoning River from 
Mahoning co.— 2. Enters the Ohio River at Cincinnati, in 
Hamilton co. — 3. Enters the Sciota River in Delaware co, | 

—A township of Coshocton co. ; pop. abt. 1,000 — A town-) 
ship of Uamilton co.; pop. abt. 6,500. — A township of | 
Union co.; pp. abt. 1,500. — A township of Williams 
co.; pop. abt. 1,500, 

Mill Creek, in Pennsylvania, a township of Erie co.; 
pop. abt. 6,500.— A post-office of Huntingdon gs — A 
village of Lancaster co.— A township of Lebanon c 
pop. abt. 1,600. — A twp. of Mercer co.; pop. abt. 1,709. 

—A village of Tioga co. 

Mill Creek, in Tennessee, enters Cumberland River 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


abt. 4 m. above Nashville. 

Mill Creek, in Tus, enters Brazos River in Austin 
co, a few m. below San Felipe. 

Mill’dale, in Mississippi, a village of Warren co., abt. 
13 m. N. E. of Vicksburg. 

Milledgeville, in Georgia, a city, (former capital,) 
and the seat of justice of Baldwin co., on the Oconee 
River, about 158 m. N. W. of Savannah, and 659 m. S. W. 
of Washington; Lat. 330 7“ 20” N., Lon. 839 19 45” W. 
It is beautifully situated in the midst of a rich and fer- 
tile region, and, besides the State Penitentiary, State 
Arsenal, and Capitol, contains many handsome and sub- 
stantial edifices. The Oconee River furnishes abundant 
wuater-power, but is not navigable. /h. abt. 2,800. 

Milledgeville, in /Uinois, a post-village of Carroll 
co., abt. 50 m. S. H. of Galena. 

Milledgeville, in Kentucky, a post-village of Lincoln 
co., abt 9 m. S of Danville. 

Milledgeville, in N. Carolina, a village of Mont-| 
gomery co., abt, 133 m. W.8.W. of Raleigh. — A village 
of Northampton co. 

Milledgeville. in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
Mercer co., abt. 15 in. S. by E. of Meadville. 

Milledgeville, in Tennessre, a village of White co,, 
abt. 80 m. K. by 8. of Nashville. 

Mill’-dam, u. A dam, mound, or dike, to obstruct a 
watercourse, and raise the water to a height suflicient| 
to turn a mill-wheel. 

Mille Lacs, (mil lak,) in Minnesota, an E. central co. ; 
area, abt. 550 sq. m. Rivers. Rum River, and many 
smaller streams, while Lake Mille Lacs occupies the 
N. W. part of the co. Surface, diversified ; soil, fertile. 


| 


Cup Princeton. Pop. abt. 1,500. 

—A village of Aiken co., abt. 70 m. NN. E. of St. Cloud. 

Mil'len’s Bay, in N. York, a post-vill. of Jefferson co. 

Millena’rian, n. [Fr. millénairr. See MILLENNIUM.) 
One who believes in Christ's personal reign on earth for 
a thousand years; a chiliast. See MILLENNIUM. 

. Consisting of a thousand years; pertaining or having 
reference to the millennium. 

Millena’rianism, Millenarism, n. The doc- 
trine ur theory of the millenarians. See MILLENNIUM, 

Millen’arist, n. A millenarian. 

Millenary, a. [Lat. millenarius.) Consisting of a 
thonsaud; as, the millenury sestertium.— Arbuthnot. 

—n. The space of a thousand years. — A millenarist. 

Millennial, a. Pertaining, or having reference to the 
millennium, or to a thousand years; as, millenial happi- 
ness. — Bp. Burnet. 

Millen'nlalist, n. A believer in the millennium; a 
millenarian; a chiliast. 

Millen’nianism, Millen’niarism, n. Millen- 
arianism. 

Millen’nium, n. (Lat. mille, a thousand, and annus, 
year. See ANNUAL] (Theol.) A term applied by eccle- 


| 
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siastical writers to that period predicted in Scripture 
when Christ is to reign with his saints upon earth for 
the space of one thousand years, ( Rev. xx.) Many have 
held, from the earliest period of Christianity. that this 
is to be received literally, and have drawn up ideas of 
this earthly paradise. Those who hold this doctrine 
are commonly called millenarians. The ancient millen- 
arians held that the city and temple of Jerusalem were 
to be rebuilt and splendidly adorned with gold and jew- 
els, and that Christ, having come down from heaven, 


MILL 1651 


Chemistry, Theoretical and Practical, of which a third 
edition appeared in 1866. 

Miller, in Georgia, a S. W. co; area, abt. 300 sq. m. 
Rivers. Spring Creek, and several smaller streams. Sur- 
face, nearly level; sotl, generally fertile. Cap. Colquitt. 
Pop. abt. 2,000. 

| Miller, in /ndiana, a village and township of Dearborn 

| co, abt. 6 m. N of Lawrenceburg; pop. of township 
abt. 1,800. 

Miller, in Missouri, a S. central co.; area, abt. 570 8q. 


would reign there a thousand year with his saints, both: 
those who were already dead, and those who were still: 
alive. The productions of nature were to Le prod 
iously increased, and everything in nature was to min- 
ister to their corporeal delights. The Jews were to be 
restored to their own land, and raised to the first rank, 
among the nations of the earth. Irenæus and others of 
the early Fathers held these views; but they were warmly | 
opposed by Origen and others. These maintained that 
the passages fonnded upon were to be understood figu- 
ratively as pointing toa period when Christianity should 
prevail in the world; and in consequence, physical and 
moral evil abated. The latter is now the view generally 
held; but some, as the Irvingites, still look for a per- 
sonal reign of Christ upon earth. 

Mil/leped, Milllepede. n. [Lat. mille, and pes. 
pedis, a foot. See PEDAL.] An insect having many feet, 
us the Wood-louse, Oriscus asellus, and many others. 

Mil'lepore, n. (Fr., from Lat. mille, and porus, pure. It is said that the sect still exists, but so diminished that 
(Zoél.) One of a genus of bydroid medusa thut build a) it is of no importance. 
coral branching stem, in which are numerous pits or Milleroches, (mvel-lch-rosh’,) a village of Upper Can- 
pores for the retreat of the heads. — Worcester, alter ada, abt. 45 m. N. W of Prescott. 

Agassiz, Millersburg, in daho Territory, a mining-village of 

Mill eporite, n. (Pal) A fossilized millepore. | Nez Percés co., abt. 120 m. N. of Idaho City. 

Miller, n. [From m.] One who attends a mill. | Millersburg, in Alinois. a post-village and former cap. 

(Auul.) A winged insect or moth; —secalled from the of Mercer co., abt. 156 m. N. W. of Springfield. 
white, powdery substance with which their wings are Millersburg, in Jnd:ana, a post-village of Elkhart 
covered. co., aht. 8 m. S. E. of Goshen, 

Miller, Husn, an eminent geologist, B. at Cromarty, —A village of Ohio co., on the Ohio River, abt. 40 m. be- 
Scotland, in 1802, whose father was lost at cen. on board| low Cincinnati. 

a small vessel of which he was the owner, while Hugh —A village of Orange co., abt. 37 m. N. W. of New Albany. 

was still a child. He was sent to the parish-school, and —A village of Whitley co., abt. 12 m. S. W. of Columbia. 

in course of time was apprenticed to the trade of a Millersburg, in Kentucky, a post-village of Bourbon 

stone-mason. From the time he had mastered the art co., abt. 48 m. E. of Frankfort. 

of reading, he had been assiduous in bis search after Millersburg, in Minnesota, a post-village of Rice co., 

knowledge, and a love of natural history had been fos- abt. 10 m. N. NW. of Faribault. 

tered in him by his angle, While hewing stones in the Millersburg, in Misiouri, a post- village of Calloway 

quarry, he was engaged in observing their geological ch., abt. 21 m. N. of Jefferson City. 

form. Of poetry, also, he was very fond,and after seck- Millersburg, in Ohi», a post-village, cap. of Holmes 

ing in vain to get a certain effusion in rhyme inserted, co., abt. 87 m. N. E. of Columbus; pop. ubt. 1,800. 

in a newspaper, he published a volume of verse, which —A village of Meigs co., abt. 90 m. S. E. of Columbus. 

brought him into notice, and obtained for him the clerk- Millersburg, in Pennsylvania, a village of Berks co. 

ship of a bank in his native place. The leisure afforded —A_ post-village of Dauphin co., abt. 28 m. N. N. W. of 

by this occupation he turned to good account. After| Harrisburg. 

contributing for a short time to the “Inverness Courier,” Millersburg, in Tennessee, a village of Rutherford 

he published Scenes and Legends of the North of Sent-| co., abt. 43 m. S. E. of Nashville. 

land, He was next selected by the Free Church party to Miller's Place, in New Fork, a post-vill. of Suſſolk co. 
| Mil’lersport, in Ohio, a post-village of Fairfield co., 

abt. 30 m. E S. Kk. of Columbus. 

Miller's Ranch, in California, a village of Butte co., 
abt. 16 m. S. K. of Oroville. 

Miller's River, in Massachusetts, rises in Worcester 
co., und flowing W., enters the Connecticut River in 
Franklin co. 

Miller's River, in Vermont, enters the Paseumpsic 
River in Caledonia co. 

Miller's-thumb, n. (Zo5l.) The Bull-head, Cotius 
globio, a small fish, abundant in clear rivers and 
streams, and seldom exceeding 4 or 5 inches in length. 
It belongs to the genus COTTUS, 9. v. 

Millerstown, in Kentucky, a village of Grayson co., 

| abt. 125 m. S. W. of Frankfort. 

Mil/lerstown, in Ohio, a post-village of Champaign 

co, abt. 11 m. W. N. W. of Urbana. 

Mil'lerstown, in Pennsylvania, a village of Butler 

co,, abt, 10 m. E. N. k. of Butler. 

A village of Lebanon co., abt. 20 m. E. of Harrisburg. 

A village of Lehigh co., abt. 9 m. &. W. of Allentown. 

A post- vill. of Perry co., abt. 20 m. N. N. W. of Harrisburg. 

Millersville, in Indiana, a village of Marion co. 

Millersville, in Maryland, a post-village of Anne 
Arundel co., abt. 11 m. N.W. of Annapolis. 

Millerville, in New York, a village of St. Lawrence 

T aa ` co., abt. 30 m. N E. of Ogdensburg. 

Fig. 1791. — HUGH MILLER. Millersville, in Ohio, a village of Delaware co., abt. 

edit their organ, the“ Witness” newspaper, a post which | 28 m. N. N. W. of Columbus, 

he continued to fill till his death. is first geological Millersville, in Pennsylvania, a post - village of Lan · 

paper appeared in this print, and when the Geological) caster co., abt. 39 m. S.E. of Hurrisburg. 

Association met at Glasgow, Sir Charles Lyell, Dr. Buck-| Millerton, in California, a post-village, cap. of Fresno 

land, and Sir Roderiek Murebison, all expressed them co., abt. 130 m. S. E. of Stockton; pop. abt. 300. 

selves astonished and delighted at the labors of the new Mil/lertown, in California, a village of Placer co., 

scientific writer: One of the fishes described by him in| abt. 6 m. N. E. of Auburn. 

this course, was named by Prof. Agassiz after Mr. M. Mil'lery, or MIVLERAY, in Jowa, a village of Dubuque 

A republication of the papers afterwards took plnce co., abt. 10 m. S. S. W. ot Dubuque. 

under the title of the Old Red Sandstone, or New Walks | Milles‘imal, a. [Lat. millesimus, from mille, a thou- 

in an Old Field. His ready, picturesque, and vigorous; sand.) Thousandth ; consisting of a thousand parts; as, 


m. Rivers. Osage and Auglaize rivers, and several 
smaller streams. Surface, hilly; soil, in some places 
fertile. cup. Tuscumbia. Pop. abt. 8,000. 

—A township of Marion co.; pop. abt. 1,800. 

—A township of Scotland co. 

Miller., in Ohio, a township of Knox co; pop. abt. 1,800. 

Miller, in Pennsylvania, a township of Perry co.; pop. 
alt. 1,000. 

Millerite,n. (in.) A native sulphide of nickel, oc- 
curring in delicate capillary crystals of a brass or 
bronze-yellow color, with a gray or iridescent tarnish, 
with spathic iron, at the Sterling Mine, Antwerp, N. X. 

Mil lerites, n. pl. | Eccl. Hist.) A religious sect named 
after the founder, William Miller, B. in Pittsfield, Muss., 
1781; p. 1849; who predicted that the end of the world 
was soon to take place. The M. were, at a time, about 
60,000; but the failure of the prediction of Miller, in 
1843, greatly diminished the number of his disciples, 


| 


pen was henceforth constantly employed; and he pro- 
duced, after a visit to the S., Furst Impressions of Eng- 


land and its People; Footprints of the Creater un an-| 


swer to some of the statements of the Vestiges of Cre-| 
ation; the Geology of the Bass, and the Testimemy of 
the Rocks, He also lectured upon his favorite science 
in Edinburgh aad London, aud in 1855, read a paper on; 
the Fossil Flora of Scotland, before the British Associ- 
ation at Glasgow. In addition to the above-mentioned 
works, he gave to the world a most interesting account) 
of his early life, in a work called My Schools and School- 
masters. In 1855, while laboring under a paroxysm of 
disease of the brain, he shot himself through the body. 
Miller, WriuiaM ALLEN, a distinguished English chem- 
ist, B. at Ipswich, 1817. His chief work is Elements of | 
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millesimal fractions. — Watts. 

Millesimo, (mil-li-se’mo,) a small town of N. Italy, 
in Piedmont, on the Bormida. It was the scene of one 
of the first victories of Napoleon I., won against the 
Austrians, April 14, 1796. 

Mill’eville, (mill'vil,) in New York, a village of Rene 
selaer co., abt. 12 ni. N. H. of Albany. 

Millfield, in Ohi», n post-village of Athens co., abt. 72 
m. S. E. of Columbr 

Mill Grove. in Indiana, a village of Owen co., abt. 15 
m. N. of Spencer. 

A townsl:ip of Stenben co; pop. abt. 835. 

Mill Grove, in Ohio, a post-office of Morgan co, 

—A village of Wood co., abt. 120 m. N. N. W. of Columbus, 

Mill Grove, in & Carolina, a village of Sumter co. 
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Milet, r. 
uncertain. 
(Bot.) The 
common 
nume for a 
great number 
of cereal 
plants, the 
grains of 
which are 

-used as food, 
and for mak- 
ing u kind of 
beer, in va- 
rious coun- 
trios. Holcus 
Sorghum is 
the Turkish 
millet; Puni- 
cum Mi “ 
ceum, the ln- 
dian; Paspa- 
lumezile, the 
Bierra Leone; 
S taria Ger- 
manica and 
Italica (Fig. 
1792), the 
German and j 
Italian millet Fig. 1792. — MILLET, (Setaria Italica.) 
respectively, 
probably varieties of the same species. 

Mill Hall, in Pennsylvania, n post-village of Clinton 
co., abt. 104 m. N.W. of Harrisburg. 

Mill Haven, in Georgia, a village of Scriven co., abt. 
75 m. N.W. of Savannah. 

Mill Haven, in Wisconsin, a post- village of Juneau 
co., abt. 7 in. N.W of Mauston. 

Millheim, (mill/hime,) in Pennsylvania, a post-village 
of Centre co., 85 m. N.W. of Harrisburg; pop. abt. 500. 

Milhousen, in Indiana, a post-village of Decatur 
co., abt. 55 m. S E. of Indianapolis. 

Mill’-head, n. The head of water available for the 
working of a mill-wheel. 

Milliard, (r,) n. Fr., from Lat. mile.) A thou- 
sand millions. 

Milliare, n. [From Lat. mille.] A Roman mile, con- 
sisting of 1,000 paces of 5 ft. each, and therefore = 5,000 
feet; taking the Roman foot at 11-6496 Eng. inches, the 
Roman mile would be 1,618 Eng. yards, or 142 yards 
less than the English statute mile. 

Mil liary, a. [Lat. milliarius.] Pertaining, having refer- 
ence to, or denoting a mile. 

—n. [Lat. milliarium.] A mile-stone. 

Mil'ligram, Milligramme, u. [Fr. milligramme.] 
The theusandth part of a gramme = 0154 English 
grains. See Metric SYSTEM. 

Milliken’s Bend, in Louisiana, a post-village of 
Madison parish, on the Mississippi River, abt. 55 m. 
above Vicksburg, Mississippi. Near this village, in June, 
1863, a body of 1,400 colored troops, with 160 soldiers of 
the 23d Iowa regt., under the command of Gen. Elias 8. 
Dennis, were attacked by a Confederate force, number- 
ing abt. 2,500, under Gen. Henry McCullough, and 
would have been defeated but for the assistance of two 
U. S. gunboats, sent from Adiniral Porter’s fleet. After 
a desperate contest of several hours, the Confederates 
were repulsed. The loss on either side was abt. 160 
killed, and 300 wounded. 

Mil lilitre, n. [ Fr. See Litre.] The thousandth part ofa 
litre=06103 of an English cubic inch. See METRIC SYSTEM. 

Millim'etre, n. Fr. See MzTRE.] The thousandth part 
of a metre=03937 of an English inch. See Mernic System. 

Milliner, n. [Supposed to be from Milaner, or a Mi- 
lanese importer of finery for females.) A person, gen- 
erally a female, who makes and sells head-gear, as 
hats, bonnets, &c., for women’s wear. See MAN-MILLI NER. 

Millinery, n. The articles for feminine wear made or 
sold by milliners, as head-dresses, hats, bonnets, and 
fal-lals, &c. — Paraphernalia; trampery; tinsel; as, 
church or sacerdotal millinery, stage millinery, &c. 

Milling, n. Act or avocation of grinding and passing 
through a mill. — Act of making raised impressions on 
the edges of coin, &c., or the impressions thus made. — 
Act or process of fulling cloth.— A sound pommelling, 
or drubbing with the fists. (Cunt.) 

Milling-machine. A machine tool for trimming sur- 
faces by rotary cutters, — Milling-tool. A roller having 
a denticulated surface for giving indentations corre- 
sponding thereto in metal by rotary pressure. 

Millington, in Connecticut, a post-village of Middle- 
sex co., abt. 35 m. E. N. E. of New Haven. 

Millington, in Maryland, a post-village of Kent co., 
abt. 60 m. E. N. E. of Annapolis. 

Millington, in Massachusetts, a post-village of Frank- 
lin co., abt. 25 m. N. E. of Northampton. 

Millington, in Michigan, a post- towuship of Tuscola 
co.; pop. abt. 286. 

Millington, in New Jersey, a post- village of Somerset 
co., abt. 40 m. N. N. E. of Trenton. 

Millington, in Virginia, a post-village of Albemarle 
co., abt. 25 m. E. of Staunton. 

Million, n. Fr., from Lat. mille, thousand.] A thou- 
sand times a thousand, written 1,000,000; the number 
of ten hundred thousand.— A very great number: — 
used indefinitely. 

“Many people at the Derby this year? Well, I should say, per- 
bapa two miilions.”” — Thackeray. 

Millionaire, (mil/yon-ér,) n. [Fr.; Sp. millonario.] A 
man worth a million; — hence, a common titular term 
tor a very rich person. (Sometimes written millionnaire.) 
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millions; consisting of millions, 
Millionnaire, n. Same as MILLIONAIRE, Q. v. 
MilVionth, a. The ten hundred thousandth. 
—n. A unit of a million equal parts. 
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rr millet, or mil; Lat. milium. Etymol.| Millionary, a. Having reference, or pertaining to| Millville, in Indiana, a post-vilinge of Henry co., abt 


6 m. E. by S. of New Castle. 
Millville, in Jowa,a wp. of Clayton co. 
Millville, in Massa „ a post-village of 
co., abt, 23 m. S. E. of Worcester. 


. 


Mill Plain, in Connecticut, n post-village of Fairfield | Mill’ ville, in Missouri, a post-village of Ray co., abt. 


co „abt. 70 m. S. W. of Hartford. 


150 m. N. W. of Jefterson City. 


Mill Point, in Michigan, a village of Ottawa co., on Mill'ville, in New Jersey, a town of Cumberland co, 


Grand River, abt. 2 m. above Grand Haven. 


abt. 40 m. 8. by E. of Camden; pop. abt. 8,000. 


Mill Point, in W. Viryinia, a post-village of Poca-| MAll’ville, in New York, a post-village of Orleans co, 


hontas co 


abt. 40 m. W. of Rochester. 


Mill’ port, in Indiana, a village of Jackson co., about | Mill’ ville, in Ohio, a post-village of Butler co., abt. 22 


TN m, S. of Indianapolis, 

Millport, in Missouri, a post-village of Knox co., abt. 
50 m, N. W. of Quincy, Ilinois. 

Millport, in New York, a post- village of Chemung co., 
abt. 150 m. S. W. by W. of Albany. 

Millport, in Pennsylvania, a post- village of Potter co., 
abt. 200 m. N. W. of Harrisburg. 

Mill’race, n. The stream or channel of water that 
serves to drive a mill-wheel. 

Mill’rea, Mill’ree, Mill’reis, n. [Pg. mil, a thou- 
sand, and recs, pl. of read, n coin.) A current money of 
account iu Portugal and Brazil; in the former country 
it is equivalent to about $1.05; in the last-named, it is 
worth, at par of exchange, 54 cents. 

Mill River, in Connecticut, enters Long Island Sound 
from Fairfield co. 

Mill River, in Vermont, enters the Connecticut River 
from Windsor co. 

Mills, iu /owa, a W. S. W. co., adjoining Nebraska; area, 
abt, 400 sq. m. Rivers. Missouri and Nishuabatona riv- 
ers, besides several large creeks, Surface, mostly level; 
soil, fertile, Cap. Glenwood. 

Mills borough, in Delaware, a post-village of Sussex 
co., abt. 45 m. S. by E. of Dover. 

Millsborough, in Ohio, a village of Richland co. 

Millsborough, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
Washington co., abt. 36 m. S. of Pittsburg. 

Millis’field, in New Hampshire, u towuship of Coos co.; 
pop. abt. 200. 

Millisfield, in Ohio, a township of Ashtabula co. 

Mill’-sixpence, n. (Numis.) An old English silver 
coin, first milled in 1561, and now extremely rare. 

Mili’s Mills, in /ndiana, a village of Fayette co., abt. 
60 m. E. S. a. of Indianapolis. 

Mill’s Point, in Kentucky. See Hickman. 

Mills'port, in Pennsylvania, a village of Lancaster co. 

Mill Springs, in Kentucky, a locality in Wayne co., 
on the Cumberland River, abt. 100 m. S. of Frankfort. 
Here, on Jan. 19, 1862, an important battle was fought 
between abt. 28,000 National troops, commanded by Gen. 
George H. Thomas, and about 10,000 Confederates (in- 
fantry and cavalry), exclusive of 20 pieces of artillery, 
under Gen. George B. Crittenden. The latter had been 
intrenched at this point and at Beech Grove, but on the 
approach of Gen. Thomas, conceiving his position not 
sufficiently strong, he determined to act on the offensive. 
The Confederate column was led by Gen. Felix K. Zoili- 
coffer. A severe contest ensued, in which Gen. Zolli- 
coffer was killed, and the Confederates defeated. ‘The 
loss of the Confederates wus 192 killed and 62 wounded ; 
that of the Nationals was 39 killed and 203 wounded, 

Mill’stadt, in Jlinois, a post-village and township of 
St. Clair co., abt. 10 m. S. W. of Bellville; pop. of town- 
ship abt. 915. 

Mili'stone, n. A large circular stone used for grind- 
ing grain. See Buarsrone, and MILL. 

To see into, or through a millstone, to penetrate with 
accuracy; to be acute or sharp-sighted ; to observe with 
judicial exactness of scrutiny; as, he is shrewd enongh 
to see through a millstone. further than any of us. (Used 
as a colloquial proverbialism.) 

Mill’stone, in New Jersey, a township of Monmouth 
co.; pop. abt. 2.356. 

—A post-village of Somerset co., abt. 25 m. N.E. of Trenton. 

Millstone, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Forest co. 

Mill stone-grit, u. (Geol.) A group of strata con- 
sisting of coarse-grained quartzose sandstone. which oc- 
curs between the mountain limestone and the superin- 
cumbent coal formations, 

Millstone River, in New Jersey, rises in Monmouth 
co., and flowing N., enters the Raritan from Somerset co. 

Mill'street, a market-town of Ireland, in co. Cork, 
Munster, abt. 20 m. E. of Killarney; . 2,162. 5 

Mill's Village, in Maine, a village of Waldo co., abt 
20 m. N. by E. of Belfast. 

Mill’-tail, n. The flow or current of water that has 
passed a mill-wheel ; — correlative to mill-head, 

Mill’-tooth, n.; pl. Mut-teztTa. A molar tooth; a 
grinder. 

Milltown, in Indiana. a post-village of Crawford co., 
abt, 110 m. 8. by W. of Indianapolis. 

Mill’town, in New Jersey, a village of Hunterdon co., 
abt. 11 m. W. S. W. of Flemington. 

Milltown, in New York, a village of Putnam co., abt. 
100 m. S. of Albany. 

Milltown, in Pennsylvania, a village of Bradford co. 

—A post-village of Chester co., abt, 4 m. E. of West Chester. 

—A 1 of Montgomery co., abt. 8 m. N. by E. of Phila- 
delphia. 

Mill'town-Malbay, a town of Ireland, in the co. 
Clare, Munster, abt. 18 m. W. of Ennis; pop. 1,200. 

Mill'view. in Virginia, a village of Fauquier co. 

Mill Village, in New Hampshire, a post-village of 
Sullivan co, 

MALI ville, in Alabama, a village of Butler co., abt. 65 
m. S S. W. of Montgomery, 

—A village of Marion co. 

Millville, in California, a village of Lassen co. 

—A post-village of Shasta co., abt. 20 m. E. of Shasta. 
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m. N. N. W. of Cincinnati. — A village of Delaware co., 
abt. 27 m. N. N. W. of Columbus. 

Mill'ville, in Penusylvaniu, a township of Cambria 
co.; pop. abt. 1.683. 

—4 post-village of Columbia co, abt. 85 m. NN. R. of 
Harrisburg. 

Mill’ ville, in Tennessee, a post-village of Lincoln co., 
abt. 100 m. S. by k. of Nashville. 

MALI’ ville, in Teras, a village of Rush co., abt. 10 m. N. 
E. of Henderson, 

Millville, in Wan Territory, a post-village of Cache 

n m. See E. of Logan. 8 LE 

ville, in Virginia, a village of King Geo 

abt. 70 m. N. N. E. of e * ae 

Millville, in Wisconsin, n post-village and township 
of Grant co., ubt. 14 m. E. S. E. of Prairie du Chien; pop. 
of towuship abt. 1,700. 

Mill’ wood, in /ndiana, a village of Kosciusco co., abt. 


Am. N. W. of Warsaw. 
Mill wood, in Olio, a township of Guernsey co.; pop. 
abt. 2,500. 
A post-village of Knox co. abt. 55 m. N. E. of Columbus. 
of Clarke co., 


Mill wood, in Virginia, a post-village 
abt. 140 m. N. by W. of Richmond. 

Mill’-work, u. The collective plant or working ma- 
chinery of a mill, as of cotton-mills, &c. 

Mill’-wright, (-rit.)n. A mechanic engaged in the 
construction of mills. 

Milman, Henry Hart, an English divine and 
author, B. in London, 1791, concludea nis education at 
Oxford, of which university he was elected Fellow. In 
1815 he published a tragedy, entitled Fazio, which was 
successfully played at Covent Garden theatre. In 1817 he 
entered into holy orders, and obtained a living at Read- 
ing. In 1820 he produced The Full of Jerusalem, a sacred 
poem, founded upon Joseplius’s narrative. The univer- 
sity of Oxford appointed him its profexsor of poetry in 
the following year. The History of Christianity from 
the Birth of Christ to the Abolition of Paganism in the 
Roman Empire, was his next important publication. In 
1849 he produced a beautiful edition of Horace, adding 
to it a most interesting life of the poet. In the same 
year he was appointed dean of St. Paul's, and shortly 
afterwards gave to the world a continuation of his 
History of Christianity, under the form of a History of 
Lutin Christianity. He likewise produced a new and 
copiously annotated edition of Gibbon’s Declineand Full 
of the Roman Empire. In addition to the poem already 
mentioned, he was the author of The Martyr of Antioch, 
Belshazzar, and Anne Boleyn. D. 1870. 

Mil mine. in Illinois, a post -village of Piatt co., abt. 
55 m. E. by N. of Springfield. 

Milne-Edwards, Henn, one of the most profound 
naturalists of the age. and one of the most eminent 
representatives of the French school of natural history, 
B. at Bruges, 1800, was professor of entomology at the 
Jardin des Plantes, and of zodlogy and physiology at the 
Faculté des Sciences of which he is president. His 
principal works are, Monograph of the Crustacea (1837 
1841); Elements Zdlogy, 4 vols. containing 600 illus- 
strations (2d ed. 1840-1550); and Comparative Anutomy 
of Men and Animals (1855-1837). 

Milner, in Georgia, a post-village of Pike co., abt. 46 
m. N.W. of Macon. 

Mi’lo, a celebrated wrestler and athlete of Crotona in 
Italy, of extraordinary strength and endurance. Some 
of his feats of strength are perfect fables; such as the 
story told of his carrying a live bullock on his shoulders, 
killing it with one blow of his fist, and concluding the 
performance by eating the entire carcass for his dinner, 
He obtained 7 prizes at the Olympic games. His death 
was characteristic of his life and habits: attempting to 
tear open a split tree, to reach the honey within, the 
tough oak rebounded, and grasping both hands, as in a 
vice, held him a prisoner, where some wild beasts de- 
voured him: about 500 years u. c. 

Milo, Titus Axxius, a Roman tribune and demagogue, 
who formed several parties for the purpose of obtaining 
the consulate. He was opposed by Claudius, and sup- 
ported by some of the first members of the senate. In 
a quarrel bet. Claudius and Milo, on the Appian Way, the 
former was slain by some of the domestics of the latter. 
Cicero undertook to plead the cause of Milo; but the 
rostrum being surrounded by soldiers and a crowd of 
people, who expressed their disapprobation, he was so 
dismayed as to be unable to proceed. Milo was exiled 
to Marseilles, whither the orator sent him his discourse; 
on which he said, “ How fortunate it is that this oration 
was not delivered, for then I should have been acquitted, 
and have never known the delicious flavor of these 
Marseillian mullets.” He was killed B. C. 48. 

Mi’lo, (anc. Melos,) an island of the Grecian Archipelago, 
in the Mediterranean, Lat. 36° 45’ N., Lon. 24° 23’ K.; 
area, 65 sq. m. The surface is mountainous, volcanic, 
and barren, except in the valleys, where the soil is very 
fertile. It is now almost depopulated, by the ravages 
of the plague, the badness of the water, aud the preva- 
lence of malaria. Cie Towns, Milo, the cap., and Castro, 
Pop, 4,000.—VENUs or, see p. 2444. 
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pete} — Minois, a post-township of Bureau co.; pop. 

abt. 2,000. 

Mi‘lo, iu Jowa, a township of Delaware co. 

Mi'lo, in Maine, a post-village and township of Piscata- 
quis co., about 35 m. N. by E. of Bangor; pop. of town- 
ship abt. 1,200, 

Mi’lo, in New York, a twp. of Yates co.; pop. abt. 8,500. 

Mi’lo Centre, in New York, a post-village of Yates 
co., abt. 4 m. S. of Penn Yan. 

Milorad’owitsch, MicnakL, (Count,) a Russian gen- 
1870 distinguished in the wars against Napoleon, 1770- 

20. 

Mil’pitas, in California, a post- village of Santa Clara 
co., abt. 8 m. N. N. E. of San Jose. 

Milroy’, in Indiana, a post-village of Rush co, abt. 8 
m. S. of Rushville. 

Milroy’, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Mifflin co., 
abt. 10 m. N. of Lewistown. 

Milt. n. (A. S., L. Ger., D., and Dan.; Icel. milti; Ger. 
mile; akin to A. S. meltan, to liquefy. See MELT.) (Zyl.) 
The sperm of male fish, susceptible of easy liquefaction. 

(Anat.) The spleen, a viscus situated in the left hypo- 
chondrium, under the diaphragm. 

=e 75 To impregnate, as the roe or spawn of the female 

ln. 

Milter, n. A male fish. 

Miltiades, (mil-ti'i-ders,) a celebrated Athenian gen- 
eral, hero of Marathon, was the youngest son of Cimon, 
and succeeded his brother 
Stesagoras, about B. c. 515, 
as tyrant of the Chersonese, 
He took part in the invasion 
of Scythia by Darius, held 
his government of the Cher- 
sonese at least 22 years, and 
retired to Athens in 493. On 
occasion of the second Per- 
sian invasion of Greece, un- 
der Datis and Artaphernes, 
490, M. was chosen one of 
the ten generals, and signal- 
ized himself by a great vic- 
tory over the Persians, on 
the field of Marathon. Hay- 
ing persuaded the Athen- 
ians to give him the com- 
mand of a fleet, he used it 
for private ends in an attack 
on Paros. The attack failed, 
M. was severely wounded, 
and on his return to Athens 
was prosecuted and imprisoned for deceiving the people. 
His death took place in prison soon after. 

Miltiades, or Melchiades, (St.,) was pope from 
311 to 314. 

Milton, Joan, the greatest of the English poets, B. in 
Londan, Dec. 9, 1608. His father, a notary, was a man of 
cultivated mind, and gave him a careful education, 
which was continued at St. Paul's School and the uni- 
versity of Cambridge. He entered the Jatter in 1624, 
and quitted it in 1831, without taking his degree of M. A. 
He distinguished himself at Cambridge by the excel- 
lence of his Latin poems. The next few years he spent 
at his father’s house in Buckinghamshire, devoting 
himself with such earnestness as only genius can to 
study and self-cultivation. Some of his minor poems 
were probably written during this period. In 1637 he 
set out for Italy, and visiting Paris on his way, made 
acquaintance with Grotius. At Florence he visited the 
aged Galileo in his prison, and at Rome Cardinal Bar- 
berini received him kindly. After three years’ absence, 
news reached him of the political troubles which were 
beginning in England, and, passionate lover of liberty 
as he was, he hastened home, to take part in the 
struggle. He almost immediately began that career as a 
controversialist, which, while it has exposed him to 
much obloquy from those who dissent from his opinions, 
has enrolled his name among the noblest and most 
eloquent of the writers of Old English prose. His 
polemical writings are keen and sometimes classic; but 
they are singularlyable. His first work of this sort was 
a treatise Of Reformation, published in 1641, to aid the 
attack then made against the bishop. In 1643 he mar- 
ried Miss Powell, daughter of an Oxfordshire gentleman 
attached to the royal cause. She very soon returned to 
her father’s house, and for her desertion was repudiated 
by M., who soon after published successively his several 
treatises on divorce. Alout thesame time he passed to 
the side of the Independents, and wrote the Areopa- 
gitica, an appeal in behalf of the freedom of the press, 
and the most magnificent of his prose works. A recon- 
ciliation with his wite was brought abont by friendly 
intervention, and she returned to him. In 1649, he was 
appointed Latin Secretary to the Council of State: and 
among the duties assigned to him were those of writing 
A refutation of the Eikon Basilike then attributed to 
Charles I., and a reply to the work of Salmasius in 
defence of the king and the monarchy. Hence the 
Eikonoklastes, and the Defence of the People of England. 
On the establishment of the Protectorate M. became) 
secretary to Cromwell, and remained so till the death 
of the latter in 1658. Several years before that time he 
had become totally blind, deliberately and heroically 
preferring, as he says, the loss of his sight to the 
desertion of his duty, The last short intervals o' sight 
allotted him were devoted to the composition of the 
Defence. His pathetic reference to his blindness in the 
Paradise Lost is well known; less known, but at least 
equally deserving to be so, are the passages in which he 
speaks of it in the D-fence, and in one of his Latin 
letters (XV.). The Restoration of 1660 consigned M. to 
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obscurity. At first he thought it necessary to conceal! Milton, a village of Shefford co., prov. of Quebec. 


himself; his friends are suid to have made a mock fu- 
neral for him; and a proclamation was actually issued 
for his apprehension, and that of Goodwin the theo- 
logian. But, though the most offensive of his books were 
burned by the hangman, he was included in the Act of 
Indemnity; and it is even asserted that his former office 
was offered to him, but of course refused. Ile had in the 
end inherited but little from his father, had failed in get- 
ting payment of the portion of his first wife, had lost 
money lent, and had had his house accidentally burned. 
Accordingly. his circumstances were now indifferent, 
yet not very low for a man so moderate in his habits. 
He published, in 1661, a Latin grammar in English. In 
1664 he married his third wife, Elizabeth Minshull, of a 
ood Cheshire family. — In 1665, being in his 57th year, 
he completed Paradise Lost, and it was published in 
1667. It was sold for five pounds to a bookseller, who 
engaged to pay a like sum for each 1,500 copies that 
should be sold irom each of three editions of two thou- 
sand each. In two years the first of these additional 
payments was due and made; a second edition was pub- 
lished in 1674, and a third in 1678. This was a large 
sale for a serions poem in an age like that of the Resto- 
ration; and though it could not meet with applause 
from the fashionable debnuchees of the court, the hearty 
and respectful admiration of Dryden was not the only 
tribute that was immediately paid, by competent judges, 
to the extraordinary merit of the only great epic in the 
English language. The poet next published his History 
of England down to the Norman Conquest; and in 1671 
appeared the Paradise Regained, to which was subjoined 
Samson Agonistes. His second epic was written with 
great quickness, perhaps altogether during a retirement 
of several months which he made to Chalfont in Buck- 
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inghamshire, on the breaking out of the plague in 
London in 1665. John Miltou, one of the greatest of 
poets, and the very greatest of all poets who have con- 
secrated their genius to the service of Christianity, had 
now nid evil men and evil days, discharged the debt 
which, many years before, he had proudly said that he 
held himself to owe to posterity. He had enriched the 
world of poetry with a host of the noblest images und 
sentiments, and in his sacred epic had given to Euglish 
diction and rhythm new and original developments. — 
His literary labors closed with a treatise on Logic, 
ably written, in Latin; a new trea in controver 
theology, Of True Religion, directed against Pope 
and a Latin collection, published in 1674, of his priv 
letters and academical exercises. ‘To the latest years 
of his life may have belonged the completion of his 
Latin treatise, Of Christian Doctrine, which, left unpub- 
lished till it was disinterred from the State Paper Office 
in 1828, showed him to have become decidedly an Arian. 
In July, 1674, having long been distressed by gout, and 
thinking himself near death, he gr his brother direc- 
tions as to the disposal of his prope These throw some 
light on his domestic position. The facts exhibit traces 
of those infirmities of temper with which the great 
poet is traditionally charged. The current account, 
which represents his daughters as having been tratned 
to read and write for him, appears to be true only 
Deborah, the youngest; and all of them had lived un- 
comfortabl th him and his third wife, and had left 
his house some years before his death. He was chiefly 
served in his studies and in composition by Ellwood the 
Quaker, by other young men who were attracted by 
his genius, and by boys whom he hired. He now inti- 
mated his intention (which his widow unsuccessfully 
attempted to establish as a completed will) of bequeath- 
ing all his property to his wife, leaving to his daughters 
only, besides whut he “ had done for them,” a claim on 
their mother’s family for her portion still unpaid. He 
spoke of them as his“ unkind children,” and said they 
had been “very undutiful to him.” He died so easily 
that the moment was not perceived, on Sunday, the Sth 
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of November, 1675, and was buried beside his father, in 
the chancel of St. Giles, in Cripplegate. 

Milton, a vill. of Halton co., prov, of Ontario, abt. 36 
m. S. W. of Toronto. Pop. abt. 1,000. 
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Milton, in Alabama, a post-village of Autuuga co., abt. 
40 m. W.N.W. of Montgomery. 

Milton, in Connecticut, a post-village of Litchfield co, 
abt. 36 m. W. of Hartford. 

Milton, in Delaware, a post-village of Sussex co., abt. 
8 m. S. E. of Milford; pop. abt. 1,000. 

Milton, in Florida, a post-village, cap. of Santa Rosa 
co., abt. 20 m. N.E. of Pensacola; pop. abt. 2,000. 

Milton, in Georgia, a N. central co.; area, abt. 160 
sq m. Rivers. Chattahoochee River, and some less im- 
portant streams, Surface, somewhat hilly ; soil, fertile. 
Cup. Alpharetta. Pop. abt. 5,000. 

Milton, in /Uinois, a village of Brown co., abt. 60 m. W. 
of Springfield. 4 

—A township of Du Page co.; pop. abt. 2,500. 

Milton, in Indiana, a twp. of Jefferson co.; p. abt. 3000. 

—A post-village and township of Wayne co., abt. 54 m. K. 
of Indianapolis ; . of township abt. 1,000. 

Milton, in Kentucky, a post-village of Trimble co, on 
the Ohio River, nearly opposite Madison, Indiana. 

Milton, in Maine, a township of Oxford co. 

Milton, in Massachusetts, a post-vill. and township of 
Norfolk co., abt. 8 m. S. of Boston; pop. of twp. abt. 3.500. 

Milton, in Michigan, a township of Cass co.; pop. abt. 900. 

—A township of Grand Traverse co.; pop. abt. 200. 

Milton, in Minnesota, a post-township of Dodge co.; 
pop. abt. 1,200. 

—A township of Goodhue co.; pop. abt. 100. 

Milton, in Mississippi, a village of La Fayette co., abt. 
13 m. N. E. of Oxford. 

Milton, in Missouri, a post-village of Randolph co., abt. 
12 m. E. of Huntsville. 

Milton, in N. Carolina, a post-village of Caswell co. 
abt. 75 m. N.W of Raleigh; pop. abt. 1,300. 

Milton, in New Hampshire, a post-village and township 
of Strafford co., abt. 30 m. E.N. E. of Concord; pop. of 
township abt. 2,500. 

Milton, in New Jersey, a post-village of Morris co., abt. 
20 m. N. of Morristown, 

Milton, in New York, a township of Saratoga co.; pop. 
abt. 9,000. 

—A post-village of Ulster co., abt. 80 m. S. of Albany. 

Milton, in 0%, a twp. of Ashland co.; pop. abt. 2,000. 

—A township of Jackson co.; pup. abt. 3,500. 

—A post-township of Mahoning co.; pop. abt, 1,600. 

—A village of Stark co., abt. 100 m. N. E. of Columbus. 

—A township of Wayne co.; pop. abt. 2,000. 

—A township of Wood co.; pop. abt. 1,100. 

Milton, in Oregon, a town of Washiugton co., abt. 30 
m. N.N.W. of Portland. 

Milton, in Pennsylvania, a village of Cumberland co. 

—A post-borough of Northumberland co., abt. 70 m. N. of 
Harrisburg: pep. abt. 2,500. 

Milton, in S. Carolina, a village of Laurens dist., abt. 
65 m. W.N.W. of Columbia. 

Milton, in Tennessee, a post-village of Rutherford co., 
abt. 15 m. N. E. of Murfreesborough. 

Milton, in Vermont, a post-township of Chittenden co.: 
pop. alt. 2,600. 

Milton, in Wisconsin, a post-vill. and township of Rock 
co, abt. 8 m. N. E. of Janesville; pop. of twp. abt. 3,000. 

Milton Centre, in Ohio, a post-village of Wood co., 
abt. 30 m. S. S. W. of Toledo. 

Milton Mills, in Minnesota, a village of Washington 
co., abt. 18 m. E. by S. of St. Paul. 

Mil'tonsburg, in Ohio, a post-village of Monroe co., 
abt. 114m. E. by S. of Columbus, 

Mil tonville, in Mississippi, a village of Wayne co., 
abt. 115 m. E. S. E of Jackson. 

Miltonville, in Ohio, a village of Butler co., abt. 30 
m. N. of Cincinnati. 

—A village of Wood co., abt. 55 m. W. of Sandusky. 
Milton‘ic, a. Pertaining or having reference to, or 
resembling, Milton, or his poetry; as, Ailtonic verse. 
Millville, a village of the twp. and county of York, 

prov. of Ontario. 

Mel’vine, a. (Zoll.) Belonging, having reference to, 
or resembling birds of the Kite family. 

(Zoél.) A bird of the Kite family. 

Mil’vus, n. (Zul.) A genus of Fulconidæ. The Kite, q. v. 

Milwau’kee, in Oregon, a post-village of Clackamas 
co., abt. 7 m. N. of Oregon city. 

Milwaukee, or MILWAUKIE, in Wisconsin, a river 
rising in Fond du Lac co., and flowing generally S. E. 
and S., enters Lake Michigan from Milwaukee co. 
Length, abt 100 m., the last 30 m. of which are nearly 
parallel with the lake. 

AS. E. co., bordering on Lake Michigan; area, abt. 240 
sq. m. Rivers. Milwaukee, Menomonee, and Root rivers, 
besides many smaller streams. Surface, level or gently 
undulating: soil, very fertile. Cup. Milwaukee. Pop. 
(1880) 138,523. 

A city, port of entry, and the cap. of the above co., on 
Lake Michigan, abt 75 m. E. of Madison; Lat. 430 37 
45” N., Lon. 879 57’ W. is conveniently located at 
the mouth of the Milwaukee River, which flows through 
the city and has been rendered navigable to the heart 
of the city by vessels of every tonnage used on the lake. 
It forms one of the best harbors along the lakes, and 
with the numerous railroads now centring here, affords 
almost unequalled facilities to commerce. M. is well 
built, and the houses, constructed of those peculiar 
light-yellow or cream-colored bricks, known as Milwau- 
kee brick, present a very neat and attractive appear- 
ance. Manufactures, woollens, machinery, lager beer, 
pig iron and various manufactures of iron, furniture, 
tanneries, agricultural implements, distilleries, tobac- 
co, leather, malt, &c. The main feature in the trade of 
M, is the vast and increasing grain-trade. M. con- 
tains many of the best flouring-mills in the West, und 
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the representation of several of its prominent brands 
of flour is excellent in the eastern and European mar- 
kets, During the year 1877, the receipts of flour, b; 
rail and lake, were agg 2,000, barrels, an 
wheat 35,000,000 bushels. e shipments the same 
ear — 2,000,000 barrels of flour, and over 20,000,- 
800 bushels of wheat. The climate is peculiarly 
bracing and healthful, and the atmosphere remark- 
ably clear and pure. The schools, free for all, are 
— and the higher as well as the elementary 
ranches are taught in them. The city has a Cham- 
ber of Commerce, numerous banks and insucance 
companies, 2 orphan asylums, a Roman Catholic con- 
pa ars a hospital under the charge of the Sisters 
of Charity. Prominent among its public buildings 
are the County Court House, U. S. Custom House 
and Post-office Building, the Academy of Music, 
Music Hall, &c. There was a female college incor- 
porated in 1846. Near the city has been erected a 
national asylum for disabled volunteer soldiers (Fig. 
1795). The grounds on which it is built comprise 
about 400 acres, laid out with taste as a park imme- 
diately around the main edifice, and affording ample 
opportunity for such light outdoor work as the 
condition of the inmates will allow them to perform, 


Fig. 1795. — 80LDIER’S NATIONAL ASYLUM AT MILWAUKEE. 


and for which they receive pay. Soldiers admitted to 
this asylum are not obliged to surrender their pensions, 
are well cared for in every respect, and subjected to 
such discipline only as is required to preserve order and 
promote the health and moral well-being of all the in- 
mates. The main building is cruciform in shape, with 
a front of 300 feet and a depth of 280 feet. Two wings 
are to be added, to complete the original design, one at 
each end, with a projection to the front corresponding 
to the centre, and having the same elevation. The 
building is constructed of Milwaukee brick on a 
stone foundation, and is a very handsome specimen of 
architecture The growth of M. in wealth and popula- 
tion is almost unparalleled ; settled in 1835, its pop. in 
1870 was 71,440; in 1880, 115,578. 

Mime, n. Fr., from Lat. mimus; Gr. mimos.] (Dram.) 
A kind of dramatic burlesque formerly in vogue, which 
sustained the mimicry ot real or living characters. — An 
actor in such performance ; n buffoon; a burlesquer. 

Mime’sis, n. [From Gr. mimeiothai, to mimic | ( Rhet.) 
Mimicry; close imitation of the voice or manner of an- 
other person. 

Mimetic, Mimetical, a [Gr. mimetivos.) Imi- 
tative: disposed to npe or mimic; as, the mimetic art. 
Mim ie. Mim ienl. a. [Fr. mimique ; Lat. mimicus 
from Gr. mimikos, mimos, a mime, actor, imitator. 
Imitutive; inclined to ape or imitate; having the 

faculty of imitating or burlesquing. 

Mau is, of all creatures, the most mimical.” — Sir H. Wotton, 
—Consisting of imitation ; partaking of the qualities of 
mimicry; droll; ludicrous; as, “ mtmical gestures.” 

Dryden. 

Mim ‘ie, One who practises mimicry or the art of 
imitation; a buffoon who strives to evoke derisive ap- 
plause by copying in speech nnd manner the individu- 
ality of another person. — A mean or servile imitator. 

Of France the mimic, and of Spain the prey Lord Peterborough. 

u. a. ‘To ape or imitate for sport or amnsement; to seek 
to excite derisive applanse by copying the voice or man- 
ner of another; to ridicule by burlesque imitation. 

“ Fiction . . . so mimics truth, it looks the very same."—Granville. 
Mim‘ically, adv. In a mimical or imitative manner. 
Minricker, n. One who mimics; a mimic. 
Mimicry, u. Art or practice of mimicking the pecu- 

liarities of another; droll or ludicrous imitation to ex- 
cite langhter or derision, and make sport. 

Mimog’rapher, n. Gr. mimograptos.] One who 
writes farces, or adapts mimical pieces for the stage. 

Mimosa. n. (Gr. mimos, a bulfoon ; the leaves seeming 
to sport with the hand that tonches them.] (Bot.) The 


typical genus of the sub-order Minosee. They are peren- 
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nial herbs, shrubs, and trees, natives of tropical America. 
The most remarkable species is A. pudica, the Hum- 
ble plant, or Sensitive plant. Stem shrubby, about a 
foot high; flowers small, capitate. It is occasionally cul- 


Fig. 1796. — MIMOSA NIFOTICA, 


tivated for the interest excited by its spontaneous mo- 
tion, the leaves bending, folding, and apparently shrink- 
ing away from the touch of the hand. — See Sensitive 
PLANT. 

Mimo’sere, n. (Bot.) A sub-order of plants, order 
Fubacer, Diag. Corolla valvate in wstivation. The 
plants included in this sub-order are mostly natives of 
tropical regions, and are remarkable for yielding gum 
and astringent principles. The sub-order includes 29 
genera and 1,000 species. — See ACACIA. 

Mim/‘ulus, n. [dr. mimo, an ape: from the resem- 
blance of the ringent or grinning corolla.) (B. A 
genus of plants, sub-order Antirrhinidex. Perennial 
herbs, prostrate or erect, with square stems and oppo- 
site leaves; peduncle axillary, solitary, I-Howered. M. 
ringens, the Monkey Flower, is a common inhabitant 
of ditches and y 
mud soils 
throughout 
Canada and 
the U. States, 
Leaves sessile, 
verrate, acute, 
lanceolate ; ca- 
lyx tubular, 
-angled and 
5-toothed ; co- 
rolla pale blne, 
yellow within. 

he other 
principal spe- 
cies are M. ala- 
tus, the Wing- 
stem Monkey 
Flower, M. lu- 
teus the Vellow 
Monkey Flow- 
er, and M. car- 
dinalis, the 
Cardinal Mon- 
key Flower. 
Some species 


are very fre- Fig. 1797. — FLOWER MIMULUS, 
quent in flow- 


(Hybridus tigrinus.) 
er gurdens, and 


many fine varieties have resulted from cultivation (Fig 

1797). The little yellow-flowered Mus8K-PLANT, not so 

common in gardens, is M. moschatus, a native of Oregon 
and other Western States. 

Min, or Min-Kiang, a river of China, rising in the 
Black Tea dist., and flowing in a S. E. direction through 
the prov. of Fo-kien, falls into Ho-sein Bay in Lat. 26° 
8’ N., Lon. 119° 40 E. 

Mina. „. . An ancient denomination of money 
among the Greeks. The Attic mina, which is the most 
frequently mentioned. contained 100 drachmæ, and was 
itself contained 60 times in an Attic talent, and was 
worth about 816. 

Mi’ma, Dox Francisco Espoz Y, a Spanish general and 
statesman, n. in Navarre, 1781, chief of the guerrillas 
when Spain was invaded by the French, 1809, defender of 
the constitution in 1812, and again in 1820. He became 
an exile on both occasions, but returned on the death of 
Ferdinand, and took un active part against Don Carlos, 
1834. D. 1824, 

Minn. io New Fork.a post-village and township of 
Chantanqua co., abt. 20 m. E. of Erie; pop. of township 
abt. 2,000. 

Mi’nas-Geraes, a S.E. prov. of Brazil, lying between 
Lat. 14° 25’ und 23° 8.. and 40° 37° aud 53° 20' W.: area, 
abt 160,847 sq. m. 
lands, and embraces the most populous dist. of Brazil. 


— 


The prairies are covered with immense herds of wild! 


cattle, and the inhabitants outside the towns are exten- 
sively engaged in stock-raising, the cheese of this prov. 
being held in high estimation. Gold and precious stones 
are fonnd in large quantities, and form one of the most 
considerable sources of the imperial revenue. Iron is 
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M G. occupies the most elevated) 
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being mined and worked to some extent, and foundries 


— 


have been established which furnish the 
other machinery for the sugar-houses in 
Cap. Ouro-Preto. Pop. 
Min’‘aret, „. (Er. 
Ar. mivaurat, a light- 
house ; otherwise, 
manarat ; akin to Heb, 
minora, a chandelier, 
a lantern.) (Arch.) In 
modern architecture, 
a slender, lofty turret, 
(usually belonging to 
a mosque,) having a 
balcony, from which 
the “ Faithful” are 
called to prayer. 
Minatorially,. 
1 a, 
n 


ska; Icel. minka; O. 
Fr. mencer ; It. minusz- 
zare, from Lat, minuo, 
to make smaller, to 
break in pieces, from 
minus, less; Sansk. 
munak, too little, not g 
enough.) To cut or“ 
chop into very small * 
pieces; to chop fine: % 
to hash; as, to mince % 
achicken.— To dimin- Z 
ish in speaking; to 
utter one’s words in 
an affected or namby- | 
pamby manner; to re- 


trench, cut off, or omit, MINARET IN ALEXANDRIA. 
as a part for the pur- 


(Used as a marine telegraph. 
pose of suppressing s 


the truth; to extenuate or liate in representation ; 
to speak lispingly, or with affected softness of tone; to 
clip, as words or expressions. 


Siren, now mince the sin, 
And mollify damnation with a phrase.” — Dryden. 


b. n. To walk trippingly, or with small or short steps; 
to perambulate with affected nicety of manner; to de- 
port one’s self in a lackadaisical or namby-pamby 
fashion: to speak with scrupulosity, or with an assump- 
tion of finical delicacy ; as, she minces her words better 
than she minces veal. x 

A mincing step, small voice, and languid eye.“ — Dunciad. 


Minar‘gent, n. (Chem.) A new substance consisting 
of 100 parts by weight of copper, 70 of nickel, 5 of anti- 
mony, and 2 of aluminium, of which the first three are 
melted together, and granulated by pouring into water, 
The granules, after being dried, are again melted, and 
the aluminium then added, with 114 per cent. of a flux 
consisting of 1 part of borax and half a part of fluoride 
of calcium. This flux is to be introduced in smaller and 
smaller quantities successively, as the melting pro- 

esses. The principal difficulty in the process consists 
in bringing about the union of so large an amount of 
nickel into an homogeneous mass with the aluminium, 
for which it has but little affinity. M does not quite 
equal silver in whiteness, malleability, resonance, and 
specific gravity; but as it considerably exceeds it in du- 
rability, metallic lustre, and maintenance of the white 
color, it is rapidly coming into use in the arts. 

Mi'nas-No’vas, formerly Bom-Suocesso pas Mrvas- 
DE TANADv, a town of Brazil, abt. 230 m. N. N. E. of Ouro- 
Preto; . 3.000. : 

Mi'navil „ in New York, a post-village of Montgom- 
ery co., abt. 35 m. W. N. W. of Albany. 

Minced-meat, (minst-,) n. (Often. and popularly, 
MINCE-M AT.) Ment chopped into small particles, 

Minced-pie, (minst-,) n. (Colloquially, Mixog-Fix.) A 
very excellent pie, when properly made, consisting of 
minced-ment (dashed with cognac) and other materials, 
enclosed und baked in paste, and found very good to an 
apprecivble palate. 

Mince’-meat, Mince- pie, n. See p 

Minchinhamp'ton. a town of England, co of 
Gloucester, on the Cotswold Hills, 12 m. S E of Glon-es- 
ter, and 89 m. N. W. of London. Manuf. Woollen cloth. 
Pop. 4.500. 

Minchinmadiyn, or Mixciinas’pom, (min-chin-ma- 
dee'va,) n mountain-peak of the Andes in Patagonia, abt. 
Lat. 42° 50° S. Elevation, 5,000 fret. 

Min’cingly, cde. In small part; not fully. — In a 
mincing, affected manner; lackadaisically; with an as- 
sumption of finical delicacy or sernpnlosity. 

Mincio, (uin ) a river of N. Italy, having its source 
in the Lago di Garda, and after a S. course of 38 m., 
unites with the Po, 12 m. S. E. of Mantua. —The French, 
under Napoleon Bonaparte, defeated the Austrians on 
the banks of this river, May 29, 1796.—Gen. Brum 
crossed it. Dec. 25, 1800, — Eugène Ty eed 
a victory over the Anstrions, Feb, 8, 1814 —In T on 
the outbreak of the revolution in Italy, the Austrian 
general Radetzky retreated to the ., April 2. He was 
followed by Charles Albert, who forced the of 
the river, April S. Charles Albert, after losing the bat- 


tle of Valeggio, was compelled, July 26, to retrace his 
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steps and abandon the iine of the . -The Austrians 
retreated to the lett bank after the battle of Magenta, 
in June, 1859, and recrossed it July 23, to fight the bat- 
tle of Solferino, The allied French and Sardinians fol- 
lowed thein neross the river Aug. 1, and found the Aus- 
triuns had iakeu shelter in the lines of the rag gone val. 

Mind, n. [A. S. gemynd, mind, memory; D. 

Dan. minde, allied to Goth, manar, to t 

Sansk. menus, mind, from man, to think,] The inte 
lectual or intelligent power in man; the understanding ; 
the power that couceives, judges, or reasons; a mani- 
festation of the soul. “When the mind, ” enys Locke, 
“ turna its view inward upon itself, thinking is the first 
idea that occurs; wherein it observes a great variety of 
modifications, whence it frames to itselt distinct ideas. 
Thus the perception annexed to any impression on the} 
body by un external object, is called sensatie; when) 
un idea recurs without the presence of the object, it is 
called remembrance; when sought after by the mind, 
and again brought into view, it is recollection ; when the 
ideas are taken notice of, and, as it were, registered in 
the memory, it is attention; when the mind fixes its 
view on any one idea, and considers it on ail sides, it is 
called study.” 

—Intellectual capacity; liking; choice; inclination ; pro. 
pensity; affecuon; will; desire; intention: purpose; 
design. — Thoughts; sentiments; opinion. — Meinory ; 
remembrance ; as, to call to mand, to bear in mind. 

—r.a. To fix the mind on; to attend to; to fix the 
thoughts on; to notice; to mark; to observe; to heed; 
to regard; to attend to with submission; to intend; to 
mean. — To have in remembrance; to bear in mind. 

ev. n. To incline; to be disposed. 

“ Que of them mindeth to go into rebellion.” — 

Mindana’o, one of the Philippine Islands. 
GINDANAO, 

Minded, a. Disposed; inclined ; — used chiefly in com- 
pounds, as right-minded. 

Minden. a town of Prussia, prov. of Westphalia, on the 
Weser, 60 m. E N. E. of Münster. It is strongly fortified, 
and, has extensive manufactures, consisting of woollen 
and Jinen fabrics, hosiery, gloves, soup, tobacco, and 
leather. Pop. 15.453. — Here, Aug 1, 1759, the French, 
under Marshal de Contades, were defeated by the allied 
English, Hessians, aud Hanoverians, under Prince Fer- 
dinand of Brunswick. 

Minden. in Louisiana, a post-village. former cap. of 
Claiborne parish, abt. 400 m. N. N. W. of New Orleans, 
Minden, in Michigan, a township of St. Joseph co.; 

pop. abt. 862. 

—A post-ollice of Sanilac co. 

Min den. in Missouri, n post-village of Lawrence co., 
abt 40 m. W.S.W. of Springtield. 

Min den. in New hoe post-township of Montgomery 
vo, į pop. abt. 8.500, 

Min'denville, in New Fork, a post-village of Mont- 
gomery co., abt. 60 m. W.N.W. of Albany. 

Mindererus’ Spirit, n. (Pharmacy.) Solution of 
acetate of ammonia, first recommended as a febrifuge | 
by Rayinond Mindererus, a physician of Augsburg. 

Mind’fal, a. Bearing in mind; attentive; regarding 
with care: heedful ; observant; regardful. 

Mind fully, adr. Attentiveiy: beedtully 

Mindfulness. n. Quality of being mindful; 
tion: regard; heedfulness 

Minding, „ Attention; mindfulness, 

Mind less. a. Destitute of mind or of intellectual) 
powers; unthinking. — Stupid; inattentive; heedless; 
forgetful; negligent: careless 

Mindo'ro,oneof the Philippine Islands, in the Eastern 
Archipelago, between Lat. 129 217 and 13° 30 N, Lon. 
between 120 Wand 1219 W E.; area, 4,150 sq. m. 
Fp. 30,000. 

Mindo'ro, in ///inots, a post-village of La Crosse co., 

18 m. by E. of La Crosse. 

Mine, pron. ; also a pronominal adj. [A. S, O. Ger., and 
Ivel. min.) My; belonging to ne. 

—n. [Fr. mine; Sp. minar; Lat. und It. mima.) In its 
strict sense, a mine is an opening in the ground from 
which anything is dug. The name is not properly np- 
plied until an opening is made; although now the term 
is generally used to signify d, iron, aud similar 
minerals before un opening for digging them 
out. In opposition to the underground works, which 
constitute the mine properly so called, the term asually 
comprehends all the ground on the surface, together 
with the steam-engines, water-wheels, and other ma- 
chinery and appendages for drainage, the extraction 
of ores and their mechanical preparation, with various 
buildings and erections, From the earliest antiquity, 
the art of mining has been practised, and it has formed 
a branch of industry in the most barbarous, as well as 
the most civilized countries, In this country, where 
almost every precions metal or useful mineral is found 
in abondance, mining is a very important source of 
trade and wealth; but the matter is too large and too 
diverse for being grouped under the same head. By 
relerring to the names of the metals, mineral substances, 
or places where they are found, the inquirer will get a 
succinct account. 

A rich source of wealth or other good. 

(Mil.) A subterranean canal or passage dug under the 
wall or rampart of a fortification, where a quantity of 
powder may be lodged, which, being exploded, forms * 
breach in the rampart, or destroys any of the enemy 
troops or works in its vicinity. Mines are either offensive, 
in which case they are constructed by the besiegers of a 
fortitied place; or defensive, in which case they are 
called counter-mines, and are executed by the besieged. 
The cavity for the powder is called a chamber, the np- 


Spenser, 
See Ma- 


atten- 


proach to tnis a gallery, or iu very small mines, a branch, 
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(Law.) Mines of gold, silver, and the precions metals 
belong to the sovereign, but are held by him concur- 
rently with the ownership of the soil, aud pass by a 
grant of the land without exception or reservation. In 
New York and Pennsylvania, the State's right as 
sovereign is asserted. Mines of other minerals belong 
to the owner of the soil. 

v. u. Todigamineor pit in the earth; 

—To form a subterraneous canal or hole by scratching; 
form « burrow or lodge in the earth, as animals. 

a. To undermine; to sap: to dig away or otherwise 
remove the substratum or foundation; to ruin or destroy 
by slow degrees. 

Mine Creek, in Arkansas, a township of Hampstead 
co.; pop. abt. 1,500, 

Mine’-dial,n. A magnetic compass used by miners. 

Mine’head, a promontory of Ireland. on the coast of 
co. Waterford, Munster, abt. 6 m. S. S. W. of Ardmore- 
head, 

Min er. n. One who digs for metal ores or other minerals. 

—Vne who makes military mines; as, the sappers and 
miners of an army. 

Mineral. v. [Fr. mineral.) Any natural body desti- 
tute of organization, Which naturally exists within the 
earth or at its surface, and which is neither vegetable 
nor animal.—See MINERAL KINGDOM. 

-d. Pertaining to minerals; consisting of minerals. 
Tmpregnated with minerals; as, mineral waters, 

Mineral. in California, a tuwnslhip ut Plumas co.; 
pop. abt. 650. 

Mineral. in J/linots, a post-township of Bureau co.; 
pop. abt. 1.500. 

Mineral Adipocere, MINERAL TALLOW, HATCHETTIN, 
n. (Min.) A greasy bitumen, found in the argillaceous 
ores of iron. 

Mineral Carbon, MINERAL Crancoan,n. (Min.) A 
name given to the thin fibrous layers of nearly pure 
carbon of a silky-black color, which occur in the coal 
measures of Whitehaven aud elsewhere. By the miners 
it is called mother of coal. 

Mineral Coal, u. A general name in which are 
included all varieties of coal, as lignite, bituminous 
coal, anthracite, &c., of which we propose to give here 
a collective account. (Chem.) All the varieties of coal are 
characterized by the presence of carbon asa large 
dominant constituent, associated with smaller q antities 
of hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, sulphur, and certain 
mineral matters Which compose the ash, Coal appears 
to have been formed by a peculiar decomposition or 
fermentation of buried vegetable matter, resulting in 
the separation of a large proportion of its hydrogen in 
the form of marsh-yas (Cl, and similar compounds, 
and of its oxygen in the form of carbonic acid (C. the 
carbon accumulating in the residue.  Marsh-gas and 
carbonic acid ure the ordinary products of the fermenta- 
tion of vegetable matter, and a spontaneous carboniza- 
tion is often witnessed in the “ heating” of damp hay. 
But just as the action of heat upon wood produces a 
charcoal containing small quantities of the other organic 
elements, so the carbonizing process by which the 
plants have been transformed into coal, has lett behind 
some of the hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen; the last, 
as well probably, as a little of the sulphur, having been 
derived from the vegetable albumen and similar sub- 
stances Which are always present in plants. The chief 
part of the sulphur is generally present in the form of 
iron pyrites, derived from some extraneous source. The 
examination of a peat-bog is ry instructive with 
reference to the formation of coal, as aflording examples 
of vegetable matter in every stage of decomposition, 
from that in which the organized structure is still clearly 
Visible, to the black carbonaceous mass which only 
requires consolidation by pressure in order to resemble 
a true coal. The three principal varieties of coal — 
lignite, bituminous coal, nnd anthracite— present us 
with the material in different stages of carbonization : 
the lignite, or brown coal, presenting indications of 
organized structure, and containing considerable pro- 
portions of hydrogen and oxygen, while anthracite 
often contains little else than carbon and the mineral 
matter or ash. The following table shows the progres- 
sive diminution in the proportious of hydrogen and 
oxygen in the passage of wood to xnthracite : 

Carbon, Hydrogen. 

100 12˙1A⁵ 

100 

100 
Bituminous coa 100 
Anthracite 100 

The combustion of coal is a somewhat complex process, 

in consequence of the rearrangement which its elements 

undergo when the coal is subj ed to the action of heat. 

As soon as n flame is applied to kindle the coal, the 

heated portion undergoes destructive distillation. evolv- 

ing various combustible gases and vapors, which take 
fire and convey the heut to remoter portions of the coal. 

While the elements of the exterior portion of coal are 

undergoing combustion, the beat thus evolved is sub- 

mitting the interior of the mass to destructive distilla- 
tion, resulting in the production of the various com- 
pounds of carbon und hydrogen. Some of these pro- 
ducts, such as marsh-gas (Coy), and olefiant gus (C4H4). 
burn without smo while others, like benzole (CyoHg), 
and naphthatine (Cyg). which contain a very large pro- 
portion of carbon, undergo partial combustion, and a 
considerable quantity of carbon, not meeting with 
enough heated oxygen in the vicinity to burn itentirely, 
escapes in a very finely divided state as smoke or soot, 
which is deposited in the chimney, mixed with a little 
carbonate of ammonia and small quantities of other pro- 
ducts of the distillation of coal. When the gas has been 
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expelled from tho coal, there remains a mas of coke or 
cinder, which burus with a steady p'ow uutil the whole 
of ite carbon is consumed, aud leaves an ash, cu 
of the mineral substances present iu the coal. The final 
results of the perfect combustion of conl would be car- 
bonic acid (COg), water (HO), nitrogen, a little sulphur- 
ons acid (803), and ash. The production of sino 
furnace supplied with coal may be prevented by charg- 
ing the coal in small quantities at a time in front of the 
fire, so that the highly carbonaceous vapors must come 
in contact with a large volume of heated nir before 
reaching the chimney. In arrangements for consuming 
the smoke, hot air is judiciously admitted at the back 
of the fire, in order to meet and consume the heated 
carbonaceous particles before they pass into the chim- 
ney. The difference in the composition of the several 
varieties of coal wives rise to a vrest difference in their 
modo of burning, The following table exhibits the 
composition of representative specimens of the three 
principal varieties: 
Bituminous. Anthracite. 
TNT 90 39 
5˙29 328 
184 0:53 
1288 298 
0:39 091 
1:03 161 


Ligqnite. 
Carbon 2 
Hydrogen 
Nitrogen. 
Oxygen. 
Sulphur 
Asli... 


100-00 100-00 

The lignites furnish a much larger quintity of gas 
under the action of heat, and theretore burn with more 
flume than the other varieties, leaving a coke which re- 
tains the form of the original coal; while bituminous 
coub softens and cakes together, — useful property, since 
it allows even the dust of such coal to be burnt, if the 
fire be jndicionsly managed. Anthracite (stone cnal) is 
much less easily combustible than either of the others; 
and since it yields but little gas when heated, it usually 
burns with little flame or smoke. This variety of coal 
is so compact that it will not usually burn in ordinary 
grates, but is much employed for furnaces. 

(Geol.) The essential characters of coal in practical 
geology are derived from its color, texture, composition, 
and uses as a combustible. The associated rocks are 
not unimportant and the thickness and number of the 
coal-scams within certain limits greatly affect the value 
of a deposit. Coal differs from most rocks very dis- 
tinctly. Some black minerals, such as obsidian, black 
quartz, and others, resemble it, bat are distinguishable 
in a moment by texture, and also by their being non- 
combustible. There is, however, a rock into which it 
passes by gradations which are often hardly perceptible, 
Generally alternating with shale or hard clayey bands, 
these have not unfrequently obtained from the coal so 
much carbon and various hydrocarbons as to be quite 
black, and even to burn with facility, though with a 
large percentage of ash. It is sometimes not easy to 
determine to which of the two rocks a given specimen 
belongs. Coal is very wide! ely distributed over the earth, 
It is found in all the principal divisions of the globe, 
and is of all geological age: Whatever its origin may 
have been, it is certainly a mineral that has been in 
course of formation since the existing state of the world 
began. It probably is so still. Silurian coals have not 
indeed yet been found, though strong indications exist 
of large deposits of carbon of that period. Devonian 
coal is abundant. The carboniferous series is that which 
yields the chief snppliesin Western Europe and Eastern 
North America. Permian coal is probable. Liassic 
coal abounds, and the whole of the odlitic series seems 
to contain carbonaceous deposits, us we advance to- 
wards the East. Cretaceous coal occurs at intervals in 
Hungary and the East. not indeed so good as could be 
desired, but still trne coal, and excellent beds of true 
coal of the older tertiary period are found in mountain 
valleys of the Carpathians, Besides these are the enor- 
mous deposits of ligmte or brown coal, widely spread 
in various parts of the world, but generally of tertiary 
date. The most remarkable coal-fields of Europe at 
present in actual work are the following: England, Bel- 
gium, France, Rhenish Prussia, Silesia, Bohemia, Spain, 
and Russia. Those of Spain and Portugal are the least 
developed. The Russian deposits are also not very 
ac y handled. The carboniferous areas of N. Amer- 
ica have been pointed out in the article CARBONIFEROUS 
A J. ». The regions corresponding to the local 
period, that we take from the Manual of Geology of our 
great mineralogist and geologist, James D. Dana, are: 
1. The great Appalachian coal-field, covering parts ct 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virg E. Kentucky, E. Tennes- 
see, and Alabama. The workable area is estimated at 
60.000 sq. m. The whole thickness of the formation is 
2,500 or 3,000 fl.: aggregate thickness of the included 
coal beds, over 120 tt. in the Pottsville and Tamaqua 
valley, abont 62 ft. near Wilkesbarre, 2514 ft. at Pitta- 
burg. The area is partly broken up into patches in 
Pennsylvania, In the centre of the State, between 
Pottsville and Wyoming. are the famous anthracite beds, 
divided into many distinet patches; and in the W. part 
commences the great bituminous coal field) which 
spreads into Ohio, and stretches 8. to Alabama. 2. 
The Minsis and Missouri, covering a very considerable 
part of Illinois, part of Indiana and Kentucky; and, W. 
of the Mississippi, portions of Towa, Missouri, Kansas, 
and Arkansas Estimated area, 60,000 sq. m. Whole 
thickness of the formation in Missouri, 600 to 1,000 ft.; in 
W. Kentucky, nearly 3.300 ft. — with about 70 ft. for the 
aggregate thickness of the coal-beds. 3. The Michiga 
sitnated about the centre of the peninsula. Estimated 
area about 5,000 sq.m. Whole thickness of the forma- 
tion 123 ft.; rests upon a sandstone, probably of the 
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Millstone grit epoch, which is 105 ft. thick. 4. The Texas, 
covering several of the N. aud N.W. cos. 5. The Rhode 
Island, lying bet. Providence and Worcester, Mass., and 
opening at Cumberland N. of Providence, at Portsmouth, 
2301.8 und also showing thin seams at Newportand elso- 
where. In Massachusetts, outcropping at Mansfield. 15 
m. NE. ot Providence, atWrentham, 6m. from Mansfield, 
and at Worcester. Estinmted area, 1,000 sq. in. 6th, The 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, covering part of New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward's Island, und 
Newfoundland, Estimated area, 15,000 sq m. Whole 
thickness of the formation at the Joggins, including the 
beds of the Millstone-grit epoch, 14.470 tt.: the number 
of included coal-beds is 76, some of them being very thin, 
and the negregate thickness is 45 ft. These coal-beds are 
situated ina part of the coul-measures, 2.519 ft. thick, near 
the middle of the series, At Pictou there are 6 beds of 
cowl, with an aggregate thickness of 50 ft. The total 
number of sq.m. of all the productive coal fields of the 
U. States is 125,000. Besides the foregoing carboniferons 
and triassic coal fields, there is in the N. W. part of this 
continent a very large area of coul fields of a kind 
generally called lignite, of au inferior quality and of a 
More recent age, the tertiary, It has, however, the 
saume appearance, and is by ity chemical composition true 
coal; and its distribution in extensive basins along the 
eastern base of the Rocky Mountains bordering immense 
treeless plains where no other combustible of any kind 
can be found, gives to these coal fields an immense 
value. Indeed, in regar! to the population of the gold- 
mining countries of the Rocky Mountains, and to the 
building of railroads across the plains from the Missouri 
to the Pacific, the lignitic basin of the West is for the 
future as important as are for the prese 
achian coal beds or the coal fields east of the Mix 
river. The production of the bituminous coal 
States east of the 190th meridian, for 1850, was us follows: 


Mum her a Total product! Value of the 


States. Establish.| in 1580, total product at 
ments, Tons. Mines. 

Alabama. . . . 9 823.972 $476,911 
Arkansas ce 14 33,535 
Georgia. 2 A 
Illinois. 590 
Indiana. 216 A 
Towa 227 1,461,116 
Kansas. 189 771,142 
Kentucky 65 946,288 
Maryland 32 2,228,917 
Michigan 6 100,800 
Missouri IH 556,304 
Nebraska 1 200 
North Carolina. 1 350 
OO e 618 6,008,595 
Pennsylvania .. 666 18,421,163 
Tennessee. 20 495.131 
Virginia. 4 43.079 
West Virginia. 129 1,839 84: 

Totnl. . . . ] 2,943 40,940,028 $49,733,603 


The maximum yearly production of these mines was 74,-| 
154,273 tous: wages paid for labor during the year, $30.- 
707.059; number of hands employed, 96,475; total capital 
employed and invested in establishments, $89,999,101 ; 
number of acres of available coal lands attached to 
working establishments, 410,642. 

The production of bituminous coal and lignite west 
of the 10Uth meridian in 1880 was as follows: 


Number of) Total product | value of the 


talei: e e | total product 

California. 6 236,950 $663,013 
Colorado. 25 462,747 1,041,350 
Montana Ter 1 224 800 
Oregon eee 3 “ 5 7,810 
Washington Te 5 389.046 
Wyoming Ter . 6 1,080,451 

Total. . 46 $3,272,470 


In the case of these mines the maximum capacity of 
yearly production was 2,001,697 tons; total number of 
hands employed during the census year, 3441; total 
capital employed and invested, $8,479,573, Measured 
by the amount of their annual production, the most 
important coul-fields out of the U. States are those of 
Great Britain, which produce about one-half of all the 
coal minedin the world. The quantity of coal produced 
in the kingdom in 1880 was 146,818,122 tons; the English 
ton is 2.240 fbs. The number of collieries in 1850 was, 
in England, 3,880, and in the U. States. 3.264. (Jet. 
From all that we learn, the use of coal does not seem 
to have been known to the ancients; nor is it well known 
nt what time it began to be used for tuel Some say that 
it was used by the ancient Britons. There seems to be 
reason for thinking that England was the first Enropean 
country in which coal was used to any considerable ex- 
tent. About the end of the 13th cent. it began to be em- 
ployed in London, hut at first only in the arts and 
manufactures; and the innovation was complained of as 
injurious to human health. 
petitioned theking. Edward T , to prohibit the nse of coal, | 
unden proclamation was accordingly issued against it; 
but owing tothe high price of wood its nse soon became 
general in London Anthracite coal was first discovered 
and used in Pennsylvania, in Wyoming cos in 1768. It 


was mly 23 years later, 1791, that coal was discovered 
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in the Lehigh region, but the miners of that region 
were much earlier in opening communication and get- 
ting their coal to market. In 1793 the Lehigh Coal 
Mine Company was formed, and took up 6,009 acres of 
land, Which is now the chief property of the Lehigh 
Coal and Navigation Company, and fs of immense value. 
In 1508, Judge Jesse Fell, of Wilkesbarre, Luzerne co., 
burned coal in a grate in his house, This was the 
beginning of the use of coal as fuel for warming houses. 
Coal and iron are of all minerals the most valuable, as 
they involve the employment of the largest amount 
of human labor, and lead to the most important results. 
By coal we obtain heat and light for all the mmn pur- 
poses of life, and without it none of the modern con- 
trivances for rapid locomotion would be available. 
Although by no means the only fuel, it is so convenient, 
s0 portable, so cheap, so readily transported without 
serious injury, and so abundant, that we could hardly 
carry on any of onr most profitable manufactures in 
this country without it. In every country the great 
coal-mining districts are almost without exception the 
seats of the industry in iron und of important manu- 
factores, for the sole rensou that fuel is the indispensa- 
ble agent of industry, and that its price governs the 
cost of mannfacture. See ANTHRACITE, p. 205; Coal. 
PERIOD, p. 583: CARNONIFEROUS AGE, p. 480. For a full 
account of coal see Coal and Iron in all Countries of the 
World, by M. Pechar (Lond., 1878). 

n Arizona, a mining vill.of Yuma co. 
(Chem.) Carbonate of copper, 
obtained by precipitating a hot solution of sulphate of 
copper by carbonate of soda. 


(Fr. minéraliste.) One skilled or em- 
verals. 


ed in 


i[Mineraliza'tion,n. The process of converting into 


or combining with a mineral, — The act of 


impreg- 
nating with a mineral, as water. 


Min’eralize, v.a. Fr. minéruliser.) To combine with 


a metal in forming an ore or mineral; to couvert into 
a mineral; to impregnate with a mineral substance, 

To go on an excursion for the observing and col- 
lection of minerals, 

n. A substance which neutralizes 
ymbines with it in an ore. 

Pertaining to the science of 


another, or 


minerals. 

eralog'ically, adv. According to mineralogy. 
One who is versed in the science 
of minerals, or who treats or discourses of the properties 
of mineral bodies. 


7|Mineral/ogy, n. [Fr. minéralogie, from minéral, and 
) 


Gr. logos, discourse. | The science which treats of the prop- 
erties of mineral substances, and teaches us to charac- 
distinguish, and class them according to their 
properties. The best method of studying this important 
science is by attentively studying the different specimens 
of minerals existing in the museums of our academies or 
colleges. They should be examined in company with 
some experienced mineralogist, or else with the assist- 
ance of the manuals of Dana, Nicol, or Philips. When 
the student has made himself pretty well acquainted 
with the external characters of the leading minerals, 
the work of collection should commence — haminer and 
book in hand. If, however, mineral districts cannot be 
visited, the student should procure from some friend. or 
professional mineralogist, a number of unnamed min- 
erals. These should be made out and named by means 
of their hardness, fracture, color, lustre, blowpipe reac- 
tions, and. if necessary, by chemical analysis. Too many 
young mineralogists begin the work of collection long 
before they have any Knowledge of the specimens they 
accummiate. By this means a mass of useless rubbish 
is got together, which is only an incumbrance to the 
student. The science of mineralogy is still in a very 
unsatisfactory state, mnineralogists have hardly agreed 
as to a system of classification, That of Dana, is, per- 
haps, the simplest. The science is also, unfortunately, 
evcuinbered with numberless synonyms and so-called 
species, the same mineral being Known under several 
different names. Ot late years, too, a most unphilosoph- 
ical method of nomenclature has gained ground, In- 
stead of naming a new mineral atter its leading charac- 
teristics, or at any rate after the locality iu which it ia 
found, the discoverer generally manufactures some such 
name as Smithite, or Brownite, either after himself or 
some eminent man whom he wishes to honor, 

(Hist.) Agricola of Saxony (1404-1554) is stated by 
Cuvier to have been the first mineralogist after the 
revival of science in Europe, Beckers Physica Sul- 
tvrranea was published in 1669, and Kirchers Mundus 
Subterranens in 16602. Wallerius pnblished his cele- 
brated system in 1747. Cronstedt's great work, Forsig 


til Mineralogie, appeared in 1758, and commenced a new | 
Werner's system was | 


wra in the history of the science. 
founded in 1774. Haüy’s Fruité de Minérulogie was 
published in 1801, and Dana's System of Mineralogy 
appeared in 1837. 

itch, n. 8ce ASPHALT, and BITUMEN. 
Point, in Missouri, a post-village of Wash- 
ington co., abt. 61 in. S.S.W. of St. Lonis. 


Min’eral Point, in Novada, a mining-village of Hum- | 


òm. N 


boldt con abt. 1 of Carson City. 


Mlnernl Point, in Ohio, a post-village of Tusca- 


Trawas che abt, 7 m. S. S. E. of Massillon. 
in /ennsylvania, a post-village of 
7 m. N. E. of Johnstown. 


Cambria co., ab 


Mineral Point, in Wisconsin, a town and township 


of Iowa co., about 47 m. W.S.W. of Madison; pop. of | 
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Mineral Waters. n. pl. A name applied to cet tain 
spring-waters containing so large a proportion of foreign 
matter us to be unfit for ordinary use. 

(Chem. and Med.) From the powerfully solvent prop- 
erties of rain-water, that fluid no sooner reaches the 
ground and percolates through the soil, than it die- 
solves some of the substances with which it meets in its 
passage. Under ordinary circumstances, however, it 
takes up so small a quantity of soluble substances that 
their presence does net materially affect its sensible 
properties: in this state it is known by the names of 
river, spring, and well water. On some occasions, how- 
ever, it becomes so strongly impregnated with saline 
and other substances, that it acquires a peculiar flavor, 
and is thus rendered unfit for ordinary domestic duties: 
it is then known by the name of mineral water. The 
different kinds of mineral-water may be arrunged in six 
divisions; namely, Acidulons, Alkaline, Chalybeate. 
Sulphurous, Saline, and Silicious springs, 1. Actdu- 
lous springs, ot which the Sweet Springs of Virginia, 
and those of Seltzer, Spa, Pyrmont, and Carlsbad, in 
Europe, are the best known, generally owe their acidity 
to the presence of free carbonic acid. When poured 
from one vessel into another, they sparkle, in conse- 
quence of the escape of carbonic acid gas. 2. Alkaline 
waters, or those which continue a free or carbonated 
alkali, either in their patnral state or when concen- 
trated by evaporation. These springs are rure; but 
some are found at St. Michael's, in the Azores. The 
water contains carbonate of soda and carbonic acid, and 
is almost entirely free from earthy substances. 3. 
Chalybeate or Jerruginous waters, which are character- 
ized by a strong, styptic, inky taste, and by producing 
a black color when mixed with an infusion of gall-nits, 
The iron contained in these waters is most frequently 
in the form of protocarbonate held in solution by free 
carbonic acid, On exposure to the air, the protoxide is 
oxidized, and the hydrated peroxide descends, leaving 
the reddish-yellow deposit ordinarily observed in the 
neighborhood of chalybeate springs. Waters of this 
kind are not uncommon. Among the most noted in this 
country are those of Bedford, Pittsburg, and Yellow 
Springs; and in Europe, Wiesbaden in Germany, and 
Tunbridge in England. 4. Sulphurous waters contain 
hydrosulpburic acid, and may easily be recognized by 
their odor. They also cause a brown precipitate when 
mixed with a salt of lead or silver. The springs of White, 
Red, and Salt Sulphur in Virginia, Aix-la-Chapelle in 
Rhenish Prussia, and Harrogate in England, afford ex- 
amples of sulphurous waters. 5. Saline springs derive 
their characters from saline compounds held in solution, 
The salts which are most frequently contained in these 
waters are the sulphates and carbonates of lime, mag- 
nesia, and soda, and the chlorides of calcium, magne- 
sium, and sodium. In a few, potash is found; and Ber- 
zelius discovered lithia in the spring of Carlsbad, 
Among instances of saline springs may be mentioned 
those of Saratoga in the U. States, and Epsom, Chelten- 
ham, Bath, Bristol, Baréges, Buxton, Pitcaithly, and 
Teplitz in Europe, Sea-water may be regarded as one 
of the saline mineral waters. The water of the Dead 
Sea, however, possesses a far stronger saiine impregna- 
tion than sea-water, as it contains one-fourth of its 
weight of solid matter. It has a peculiarly bitter, 
saline, and pungent taste, and its specific gravity is 1˙22. 
6. Silicious waters are very rare, and in those hitherto 
discovered the silica appears to have been dissolved by 
means of soda. The most remarkable of these are the 
boiling springs of the Geyser and Rykum, in Iceland. 
(See Geyser.) The term mineral wate sometimes 
upplied to those springs which have no claim to repute 
except for their extreme purity; such as those of Mal- 
vern and Holywell. in England. — The best known M. 
W. are now prescribed by physicians in certain discases 
with as much confidence as any preparation known to 
the apothecary. They are often recommended in the 
treatment of diseases of the skin, liver, spleen, and 
urinary organs: iu dyspepsia, jaundice, gout, and rheu- 
matism. M. W. may, in most cases, be artificially pre- 
pared by the skilful application of the knowledge de- 
rived from analysis, with such precision as to imitate 
very closely the native springs. When the various 
earthy or metallic constituents are held in solution by 
carbonic acid, they should be placed nlong with their 
due proportions of water in the receiver of the aerating 
machine, and then the proper quantity ef gus should be 
injected into the water. Sufficient agitation will be 
given by the action of the furcing-pump to promote 
their solution. 

Min’eral-yel/low, n. (Chem) A compound of oxide 
and chloride of lead, obtained by digesting powdered 
litharge in a solution of common salt, washing, drying, 
and fusing the product. 

Mine Ridge, in Pennsylrania, a chain of hills extend- 
ing along the E border of Lancaster co. The copper mines 
from which it derived its name are no longer worked, 

Mi’ners, in Missouri, a village of Washington co., abt. 
110 m. S.E. by E. of Jefferson City. 

Mi'nersville, in 6% fornia, a village of Trinity co, 
abt. 15 m. EN. E of Weaverville. 

Minersville, in Misscuri, u village of Jasper co, abt. 
70 m. W. of Springfield. 

Minersville, in N. Carolina, a village of McDowell co. 


| Minersville, 0% a post- village of Meigs co,, abt. 


100 m. S. E. of Columbus. 
Minersville, in /*nnsylrania,a village of Alleghany 
co. abt. 2 m K. of Pittsburg 
—A post-borongh of Schuylkill co, abt. 4 m. W. of Potts- 


township abt, 4.000, 


cer county. 
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ville; pop. abt. 6,500, 


Mineral Ridge, in Pennsylvania, a village of Mer- Minersville, in Utah, a post-village of Beaver co., 


abt. 18 m. S. by W. of Beaver, 


MINI 


Miner’va. (Myth.) The Romar goddess of wisdom and 
war, the liberal arts, science, and learning, (Fig. 85.) 
She is reputed to have been the offspring of Jupiter's 
brain, without a mother. The fable told of Minerva’s 
birth is as amusing as it is unquestionably original. 
Jupiter having married Metis, became conscious that 
her progeny, if allowed to come into existence, would 
have sv much intelligence and wisdom that Jupiter 
himself would be unable to cope with his children. T0 
guard against such an event as the possibility of being 
eclipsed by his offspring, he divorced Metis before her 
confinement: when, feeling a violent pain in his head, 
he sent for the celestial surgeon, Vulcan, whom he 
ordered to cleave it open, to relieve the anguish he suf- 
fered. This surgical operation for the relief of a con- 
gested brain the blacksmith accordingly performed ; 
when, to the amazement of the heavenly conclave and 
the operator also, out of the Thunderer’s head flew Mi- 
nerva, full-grown and ready armed, and by universal uc- 
claiin was immediately admitted into the synod of the 
gods. She is uso called Athena, Pallas, Parthenos, Tri- 
tonia, Glaucopsis ( Blue-Eyes), Agorwa, Hippia, Stratea, 
Area, Sais, and other names, according to the arts she 
taught or the functions over which she presided. The 
serpent, the owl, and the cock were sacred to her; and 
among plants, the olive. She was Soraliipped over all 
parts of Greece; but her great temple was the Parthenon 
at Athens, where she was the presiding goddess, and in 
which ane there was a colossal statue of her, by 
Phidias, overlaid with ivory. 

Miner’va, in Jowa, u post-vill. and township of Mar- 
shall co., abt. 9 m. WS W. of Marietta. 
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The oldest existing manuscripts with miniatures are By- 
zantine, and of the latter purt of the 4th, or beginning 
of the 5th century. The manner of the Byzantine min- 
fatures was closely imitated in the Italian monasteries 
as late as the 13th century; but early in the léth cen- 
tury the works produced by the Italian monks assumed 
a higher place than that of their Greek masters. The 
earliest school of miniature-painting in the west of 
Europe seems to have been that founded at Fingal, in 
Ireland, in the first half of the 6th century, by St. Co- 
lumba. There is great diversity in the miniature-paint- 
ing of different ages and countries, not only in style, 
but in the methods of execution. They were generally 
painted on vellum or paper, with colors very finely levi- 
gated and rendered opaque by being — for the shadows 
as well as the lights — mixed with white; the usual 
vehicle being gum, glue, or white of egg. Gold was also 
freely used, gold back-grounds being frequent at most 
periods. The second class of miniatures includes the 
small portraits painted either for decorative purposes or 
to place in cabinets, lockets, or brooches. Ivory was 
adapted for this purpose at an early date; it was found 
to form a more suitable ground than vellum for iunde- 
pendent works, and its adoption led to a change in the 
technical processes. The ivory required for miniatures 
is cut into very thin sheets, and when mounted is backed 
up with some very white material. The painting is ex- 
ecuted in water-colors, and the flesh-tints and other 
parte requiring great delicacy of finish are wholly, 
dotted, stippled, or hatched upon the surface. In late 
years the art seems to have entirely succumbed before 
the rapid advance of photography. 
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quarried. Generally speaking, mineral prođ::ts lie 
in veins, or layers, beneath the surface of the earth. 
The miner, in order to reach them, sinks a vertical pit, 
or shaft, in such a manner as to cut the vein or layer, 
which is suspected to exist either from the well-known 
nature of the district, or from part of it making its np- 
pearance at the surface. Occasionally, it happens that 
the mineral forms part of the regular strata of the coun- 
try. Thus, in Staffordshire, Eng., we find thin bands or 
seams of conl, ironstone, and limestone, varying in thick- 
ness from a few inches to several feet, and extending over 
Many square miles of country. Usually, however, me- 
talliferous mineral matter is found in fissures, which 
traverse the ordinary strata of the district. These fis- 
sures, when filled with granite, trachyte, or other igne- 
ous rocks, are termed dy/es; but when they contain 
metallic ores, they are called reins, or lodes. The busi- 
ness, then, of the miner is to follow these lodes us fur as 
possible. As soon as the shaft is sunk, and the lode is 
reached, an horizontal gallery or level is driven right 
and leftin the direction of the lode, — the ore being con- 
veyed to the shaft, and thence by buckets or kibbles to 
the surface. If the lode is pretty rich, and the strata 
give indications of the existence of other veins, more 
shafts ure sunk, and levels driven. As might be ex- 
pected, the lodes often differ considerably in thickuess 
even within the length of afew yards. Sometimes they 
dwindle away altogether, and at others disappear snd- 
denly by the subsidence or dropping down of the strata, 
In the latter case, the miner drives several levels in 
different directions, until the broken lode is found once 
more. One of the greatest difficulties with which the 
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miner has to contend is water. which often oozes into 
the mine in all directions. When the mine is situated 
on the side of a hill, it is simply necessary to open an 
adit-level at the lowest part of the hill-side, to serve as 
a water-course; but when the workings extend below 
Mumme 
p. Uu |: 
e 


Miw'iature, a. Represeutiug nature on a small scale; 
very small; diminutive. 
r. a. To paint or represent on a small scale, or in a small 


Minerva, in Arn‘ucky, a post-village of Mason co., abt. 
10 m. W. of Marysville. 
Minerva, in New York, a post-vill. and twp. of Essex 
co., abt. 90 m. N. of Albany; pop. of twp. abt. 1,200. 
Minerva, in Ohio, a post-villuge of Stark co., abt. 110 
m. N.E of Cleveland. 

Mines Basin, or Mines Bax. an extensive and re- 
markable inlet in the N.W. central part of Nova Scotia. 
It washes the cos. of Colchester, Pictou, Hants, and 


space. 
Miniatur’ist, n. One who paints miniatures, or small 
portraits. 
Minibus, n. [From Lat. minor, less.] A light, covered 
vehicle designed to convey passengers for short distances. 
Mimié, CLAUDE-ETIENNe (min’e-ui,) a Freuch officer, B. 


King’s, communicating with the Bay of Fundy through 
Mines Channel, and terminating in Cobequid Bay. It 
extends 60 m. inland, and the tides, particularly during 
the equinoxes, rush in with great vivlence, forming 
what is called the bore, and rising, sometimes, 60 or 70 
feet, while in Halifax Harbor on the opposite coast, and 
distant only 20 m., the tides seldom or never rise above 
9 feet. 

Mines Shib’boleth, in Missouri, a village of Wash- 
ington co. 

Minet’to, in New York, a post-village of Oswego co., 
abt. 5 m. S. S. E of Oswego. 

Min/ever, or Miniver, n. 
mite, and its fine, white fur. 

Mingan Islands, (ming nn,) a group of British N. 
America, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, N. of Anticosti 
Island. 

Mingle, (ming’gl,) v.a. A. S. mengan, or menegan ; Du. 
and Ger. mengen.) To mix; to blend; to unite in one 
body; to compound; to unite in a mass, as solid sub- 
stances. — To mix or blend without order, or promiscu- 
ously. — To join in mutual intercourse, or in society. — 
To contaminate; to render impure; to debase by mix- 
ture. — To confuse. 

r. n. To be mixed; to be united with. 

Min’gledly, adv. In a confused manner, 

Min glement, u. State of being mixed; the act of 
mixing. 

Min’gler, n. One who, or that which, mingles. 

Min goes, u. pl. A tribe of N. American Indians. See 
Inoquots. 

Mingre'lia, a province of Asiatic Russia, on the S. side 
of the Cancasian Mountains, between the Caspian and 
the Black seas. It is bounded N. by Georgia, E. the 
Imeritia. S. the river Phasis, W. the Black Sea. Area, 
1,665 sq.m. The surface is generally mountainous and 
barren, but fertile in the valleys. Cap. Zubdidi. Pop. 
61,000. 

Min ho, a province of Portugal. See Entre Douro x 
MINxAO. 

A river of Spain and Portugal, rises in the N. E. of Ga- 
licia, in Lat. about 48° 20’ N., Lon. abont 7° / W. Ita 
course is S. W. through the modern Spanish provinces 
of Lugo and Orense, after which, continuing its course, 
and forming the northern boundary of the Portuguese 
province of Minho, it falls into the Atlantic Ocean. Its 
length, exclusive of windings, is 130 m., and it is navi- 
gable for small craft 23 m. above its mouth. 

Min’‘iate, v.a. [Lat. miniare, miniatum, from minium, 
d. v.] To paint with red lead or vermilion. 

—a Of,or pertaining to the color of red lead or vermilion. 

Miniature, (min’i-at-yur.) n. [It. and Sp. miniatura, 
from Lat. miniare, to color with minium, vermilion, or 
oxide of lead.) A painting in water-colors on vellum, 
ivory, or paper, with points or dots; a portrait painted 
on a very small scale; a picture or representation ina 
small compass, or less than the reality, or a representa- 
tion of nature ona very small scale. In the ordinary 
acceptation of the term, the word miniature includes 
two widely different kinds of painting. Of these, one is 
that ornamental painting or illuminating which is seen 
in its highest perfection in Mediæval bibles, psalters, 
missals, and other costly manuscripts on vellum; the 
other kind is that of minute or diminutive portraits 
generally painted on ivory, to which, in popular lan- 
guage, the word has been confined exclusively in late 
years. The first kind of miniature is of very ancient 
origin: they are to Le seen among the hieroglyphics of 
the Egyptians, The books of the ancient Romans were 
often decorated with small paintings in a costly style. 


The white stoat or ere- 


in Paris about 1510, to whom has been erroneously as- 
cribed the invention of the well-known rifle which bears 
his name. He had attained the rank of sons-lientenant 
in the French army, when he made the acquaintance of 
Capt. Delvigne, who was engaged in perfecting the 
musket for the newly raised Chusseurs-a-pied; and hav- 
ing, under his direction, rendered some services to him 
in his experiments, he was, at his recommendation, at- 
tached to that corps d'élite, and was appointed to the 
School of Musketry. By virtue of his position, the new 
weapon, although really invented by Capt. Delvigue. 
was attributed to his pupil, and is generally known as 
the“ Minié rifle,” the principle of which has not only 
been udopted in the French service, but, with some modi- 
fications, in the English Enfield rifle and the musket of 
other armies. The “ Minie-ball ” (Fig. 446) was a great 
advance upon everything of the kind that had preceded 
it. It consists of an elongated cylinder, conical in front 
and hollow behind, and filled with a cap of thin iron, 
which, by filling the grooves of the barrel as the ball is 
forced through, gives to the latter a precision and runge 
of flight hitherto unknown to the science of projectiles. 
The Miniérifle is now superseded in France by the 
Chassepot. M., having been appointed chef de bataillon 
in 1852, declined to quit France, to give the benefit of 
his improvements in fire-arms to Russia, which country 
had offered him a higher grade of rank. Napoleon 
III. made him a present of 20,000 francs, and for many 
years he was employed in giving instruction at the Nor- 
mal School of Musketry, established at Vincennes. He 
was made Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor, retired 
from the service in 1858, and was appointed, with the 
consent of the French emperor, Inspector of Foundries, 
and Gun Manufacturer, to the Viceroy of Egypt. 
Minié-ball, Minié-riffle, n. See Mixig. 
Min‘ikin, a. Small; diminutive. 


—n. A small sort of pin. — A favorite ; one dear or loved. 


Min'im, n. [Fr. minime; Lat. minimum, the least.} 
Something exceedingly small; the least part or portion. 
— The smallest liquid measure; a single drop; the six- 
tieth part of a fluid drachm. 


—A small sort of fish ; a minnow. 


(Mus.) A character, thus > equal in duration to 
two crotchets, or half a semibreve. 

—a. Very small; infinitesimal ; minute. 

Min'ims, or Least BRETAREN, n. pl. (Eccl. Hist.) A 
religious order, so called in contrast to the Minorites, or 
Lesser Brethren, of St. Francis d’ Assisi, were founded 
by St. Francis di Panlo, in Calabria, in the 15th century 
He first formed an association of hermits, called Her- 
mits of St. Francis, who lived in separate cells, in 1453. 
They were assembled in convents in 1474, and several 
establishments were formed in Italy and France. St. 
Francis died April 2, 1507. 

Min/imize, v. a. To render exceedingly small; to re- 
duce to the smallest proportions, 

Min’‘imum, x. ; pl. Mixtma. [Lat.] The least quan- 
tity assignable in a given case; the least part or por- 
tion of anything; the lowest price of any article, us 
fixed by some law or regulation. 

Min'ing. n. The art or operation of discovering, and 
removing from the bowels of the earth such minerals as 
are valnable to man. When the minerals in question 
occur at the earth’s surface. so that they can be re- 
moved by the light of day, the operation is properly 
regurded as quarrying. The nature of the materials 
removed should make no difference in the term, as many 
earthy minerals are mined for, und many mineral veins 
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Fig. 1799. — MINERS GOING DOWN A SHAFT. 
(Copied from A. Winchell's Sketches of Creation.) 


this point, a shaft is sunk to the lowest part of the 
mine, and the water is led into it and pumped up either 
to the adit-level or to the surface, where it is used for 
washing the ore. Much of the excavation is done by 
hand with the pickaxe, and gad, or iron wedge; but if 
the strata allow of it. large masses are removed at once 
by blasting with gunpowder, A hole, eighteen inches 
in depth, is bored into the rock, and about two ounces 
of powder are inserted ; a slow-burning fire is then car- 
ried from the powder to the mouth of the hole, and the 
whole is closed by ramming in clay. The ore, when it 
is bronght to the surface, is dressed or sorted, an opera- 
tion differing according to the value of the ore and its - 
specific gravity. Taking copper, tin, or lead ores as 
types, the process pursued is as follows: — The ore is 
first sorted by hand, the purest portions being set aside 
ready for smelting. The rest is broken by hammers 
into pieces the size of a walnut, the best bits being 
again set naside. The remainder is then crushed, the 
finer portion being subjected to the operation of jigging, 
which consists in sifting the crushed ore in a stream of 
running water, which carries away the lighter portions. 
These, with the coarser picces left from the crushers, 
are stamped and then buddied. A buddle is a wooden 
trough, from which flows a stream of water, spread out 
into a thin layer by a distributing-board. Below this, 
the crushed ore is placed. and the gentle stream flows 
over it, carrying away the lighter portions and leaving 
the heavier behind. It will be seen that the operations 
of jigging and buddling depend on the difference of 
specific gravity between the ore and its matrix. When 
the two assimilate, these processes cannot be resorted 
to. The dressed ore is then either smelted on the spot, 
or else carried to some other part of the country where 
fuel is abundant, 
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Mining. or Mistxo Port, in Missouri, a post- village 
of Morgan co. 

Min‘ion, n. [Fr. mignon, mignonne, from O. Ger. min- 
nt, minnia, minni, love, fondness.) A favorite; a dar- 
ling; particularly the favorite of a prince on whom he 
Javishes his favors; one who gains favor by flattery or 
mean adulation. 

(Print.) A kind of type, intermediate iu size between 
Nonpareil and Brevier; thus, a, b, o. Why it received 
this name is unknown; “ probably,” says Johnson, “it 
was held in great estimation on its first introduction, 
and consequently received the title of minion (darling).” 

Min'‘ion-like, Min ‘ionly, a. Duintily; flatteringly. 

Minish. an island of Ireland, in the Atlantic Ocean, 
off the S. W. coast of co, Galway. 

Min‘isink, in We York, 93 and township 
of Orange co., abt. 60 m. N. W. of New York city; pop. 
of township, abt. 307, 

Minister., n. [Fr. ministre, from Lat. minister, from 
minor, minus, less ; as, magrsler, master, from magis, in 
a higher d J (Fol) Oue to whom a sovereign itni- 
trusts the direction of affuirs of state. In France, Italy, 
Belgium, Kc the heals of departments in the state are 
s0 called, and the collective name ministry is applied 
to all of them., In England, the individual members are 
not so designated, hut the collective name is retained. 
A British ministry is, in fact, a committee of the leading 
members of the two Houses. It is nominated by the 
crown, but cunsists exclusively of statesmen whose 
opinions on the pressing questions of the time agree 
in the main with those of the majority of the House of 
Commons, Some eminent ty leader, who has the 
confidence of the House of Commons, is anthorized hy 
the sovereign to form a ministry, the members of which 
he selects from his party, or from those favorable to his 

licy, he himself being the prime minister, nnd tak- 
ng commonly the office of First Lord of the Treasury. 
Those of the ministers who are peers sit in the House 
of Lords, the others sit in the House of Commons, in 
virtue of being elected members, which is indixpensn-| 
ble. When the House of Commons, by n decisive vote, 
on a test question, shows that it no longer approves of 
the policy of the cabinet, the ministers are expected toj 
resign and make way for a new cabinet, — See Cauiner. | 
— A Foreign minister is n person sent from one govern- 
ment to another, and accredited to the latter, in order to 
transact public business in the nameof his government. 

(Erel.) In most of the Reformed Churches, a pastor 
of a church, chapel, or meeting-house, 

—r.a. To give; afford; to snpply. 

—v.n. To perform service in any office, sacred or secu- 
lar ; to serve. 

—To afford supplies; to give things needful; to supply 
the means of relief; to contribute: to afford. | 

Ministerial, a. [¥r.minitérwl| Attending for ser- 
Vice; attendant; acting at command; operating under 
superior authority; pertaining to executive offices; ofi- 
cial. — Sacerdotal; pertaining to ministers of the gus- 
pel, or their office. — Pertsining to ministers of state. 

MiniIste'rialist, n. A supporter of the ministry of the 
da, 


y. 

Ministe'rially, odr. In a ministerial manner. 

Ministery. n. Seo Miyicrny, 

Min'istrant, a. [It. ministrant», from Lat. ministrane, 
—— Attendant; acting at command; per- 
forming service, 

Ministra'tion, n. [Lat. . 
tering, or of periorming service as a su 
agency; intervention for aid or service. 

—Office of a minister; service; ecclesiastical function. 

Min ‘istrative, a. Affording service; wssistiug. 

Min’‘istress, n. A femalo who ministers, 

Min‘istry, n. [Fr. winistere; Lat. ministerium.] The 
ollive, duties, or functions of a minister, or subordinate 
ngeut of nuy kind; agency; service; aid; interposition ;| 
instrumentality, — Ecclesiastical profession; agency or 
service of a clergyman or priest. —The clergy taken 
collectively, — Persons who compose the executive gov- 
ernment, or the council of a supreme magistrate; the 
body of ministers of state. 

—Business; profession; employment. 

Min‘ium, n. [It.] (Mins An old name for red-lead, Tt 
isa compound of the protexide aul peroxide of the metal 

Min‘iver, u. (ZU The sume as Minever. 

Mink, n. (Zol) A quadruped of the genus Putorius, 
family Mustelide, The common M., found in N. Amer- 
lan and Northern 
prta of Europe, can 

„ bwin and dive well, 
and is generally to be 
found on the banks 
of rivera, where it 

reys ipoustnull fish, 
tr rats, mice, Kc. 
fur is fine, but not 
very valuable, When 
irritated, the V. ex- 
hales a fetid, musky 
smell. It is about 
17 inches long tu the 
tail, which is about 
half the length of the body. Its general color is dark| 
browulsh-chestnut, tail nearly black, und the end of the 


Act of minis- 
ordinate agent; 


chin white.—Tenney. 

Minneapolis, in Minnesota, « city, cap. of Hennepin 
co., on the Mississippi River, at the Falls of St. Anthony, 
which afford abuodaut water-power, 3 miles above Min- 
nehaha Pulls, (Fig. 1503. See also Saint Anthony, town 
of, p. 2124.) and abt. 7 m. W. N. W. of St. Paul; Lat. 45° N. 
Lon. 93020 W, M. is well built, contains handsome and 
substantial edifices, aud has become the most important 
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milling centre of the Northwest Power of immense 
capacity is supplied from the Mississippi river, which is 
nearly 1,000 feet wide at this pluve, hua a fall of 75 feet 
within the space of a mile, and hus been utilized to the 
supply to 28 large flourtng-mills with total productive 
rye dl computed at 25,000 barrels of flour a day: and 
17 lumber mills producing about 2,600,000 snperficial 
feet of lumber during the season, 4½ in 1870, 13,066; 
in 1880, 46,557. 
Minneha’ha, in Dakota, a 8. EF co, Cup. Sioux Falla. 
Min‘nehofe, n. pl. Ger- courts of love Name given 
by Germaus tu the courts uf love,—See Love, (Court ov.) 
Minneo'la, in Kuna v. of Franklin co., 20 m. 8. by 
W. of Lawrence —Iu Min., n p-twp. of Goodhue co. 
Minuesingers. u. pl. A name given to the German 
lyric poets of the Middle Ages, on accuunt of love being 
the chief subject of their poems, the ancient German 
word nunne being used to denote n pure and faithful love. 
After the fashiun of tho Provençal troubadours, the 
minvesingers engaged in poetical contests for the grati- 
fication of princes and ladies of the cnurt, Sume among 
them were pour, and carved their living by reciting their 
songs from court to court; but most of them aang 
merely fur pleasure,when their swords were unemployed. 
Minneso'ta, (from the principal river, the name of 
which, in the Indian tongue, signifies cloud-colored or 
sky-tinted water.) ove of the most northern States of the 
American Union, having Uritish N. America on the N., 
Lake Superior and Wisconsin on the E., Iowa on the 8. 
aud Dakota on the W. It lies between Lat. 43° 30 and 
49° N., and Lon, 80° 29 and 979 1 W., extending about 
880 miles in length from N. to S., and 350 in breadth, 
Area, about 84.000 sq. m., or 64,700,000 acres, being 
larger than the six New England States combined, and 
equal to Indiana and Illinois. — Gen. Dese. Lying near 
the centre of the continent, M. ocenpies the summit of 
the interior pluteau formed by the converging basins 
of the Mississippi 
River, Lake Zu- 
poros and Lake 
Vinnipeg: em- 
bracing the hend- 
waters of the 3 
great river-sys- 
tems of N. Amor- 
ica. Its series of 
undulating plains, 
seldom broken by 
abrnptelevations, 
and never rising 
into mountains, 
present an agree- 
able vuriety of 
prairie, alternat- 
ing with belts of 
heavy timber, anid 
studded with 
beautiful lakes, the crystal waters and enphonions Tn- 
dian names of which have become proverbial, and whose 
intercummunication, together with the large and nu- 
merous rivers, form a system of internal navigation 
permeating all parta of the State, The surface is sufi- 
ciently rolling for all purposes of drainwe, yet suscep- 
tible of easy cultivation, — ers, Lukes, de. After the! 


Fig. 1801. — SEAL OF THE STATE, 


Mississippi, which rises in and drains this State for 


nearly 800 miles (being navigable for 534 miles), the 
chief rivers are the Minnesota (334 miles in length, and 
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slate exists in abundance near the St. Lonis Palla 
Limestone abounds in many places. Potter's clay has 
already been found iu large quantities, and extensive 
pot established. The numerous salt-springs in 
the Red River Valley are but the beginnings of the 
numerous salines which extend to the W., and will 
form the basis of great wealth to the State, as all the 
salt that can be made from them will be consumed in 
king beef and pork in these extensive regions, and 
n domestic economy, Coal has not yet been found in 
quantities comparable to its development in the neigh- 
boring States; but lead gives promise of great abun- 
dance. In the N. E. part, large formations of gold- and 
silver-bearing quartz, accompanied by still further de- 
velopments of iron ore, were reported by the State geol- 
ogist upon actual survey. — Clim. From its high lati- 
tude, the climate of M. is necessarily severe, particularly 
in the N. portions; yet it is accompanied by an equa- 
bility which casily assimilates the human system to its 
low temperature, preventing those sudden changes 
which are insalubrious in lower latitudes, The climatic 
relations are very favorable to health and longevity, 
presenting many alleviations to the extreme cold of 
winter, Seasons of dronght are unknown, The great 
lakes and rivers on the N- Aud E. with the many smaller 
streams and lakes, present so large a surface for the ac- 
tion of the sun's rays during summer, that evaporation 
is rapid, and is generally condensed by the cool nights, 
watering the earth with numerous and sexsonable 
showers. — Sal, Vegetation, de. The soil of M. may be 
divided inte four geological classifications — limestone, 
drift, clay, and trap. entific analysis develops the 
presence, in due proportion, of elements of extraordi- 
nary fertility in each of these, comparing favorably with 
the most celebrated soils of the world. The prevailing 
soil is a dark, calcareous, sandy loam, containing a vari- 
ous intermixture of clay, abounding in mineral salts 
aud in organic ingredients derived from the accumula- 
tion of decomposed vegetable matter for long ages of 
growth and decay. Its peculiar excellence is shown in 
its adaptation to the culture of wheat, the great and 
unfailing staple of M. The valleys of the great rivers, 
expecially the Mississippi and Minnesota, are v pro- 
ductive, Above the Falls of St. Anthony, with the ex- 
ception of river alluvions and some prairie land, the 
conutry is covered with drift and marshes, restricting the 
aren of effective cultivation, The agricultural character 
of the Red Kiver country is excellent, Notwithstanding 
its high latitude, the State produces Indian corn of su- 
perior quality, and in considerable quantities. Wild 
strawberries, currants, plums, and cranberries aboni 
in the prairies, The priocipal trees are the sugar- 
maple, oak, elm, ash, basswood, black and white walnat, 
lime, butternut, hickory, cottonwood and box wood, 
with immeuse forests of pine in the N. part, cover- 


navigable for 238 miles): the Red River of the North S 


(379 miles long, and navigable for its entire length), |g 


and the St. Croix (130 m, long, and navigable for 52 m.) 
Besides these there are the St. Louis, Root, Crow, Rum, | 
Blue Earth, Snake, Kettle, Crow Wing, Red Wood, 
Cottonwood, Sank, Cannon, Zambra, Le Sueur, Red Ce- 
dar, Red Lake, Des Moines, aud many others, with in- 
unmerable tributaries, the whole spreading out over 
every section of the State, and bringing almost to the 
door of every farmer the priceless boon of living water 
for stock, and water-power for mills and manufactories, 
The number, beauty, and picturesqueness of its likes 
form a marked feature in the scenery of M. These 
lovely little sheets of water are found dotting its surface 
in nearly every section of the State, sparkling in the 
open prairie, hidden in the depths of its primeval forests, 
and glistening like gems of beauty among the rugged 
hilla of its N. portion. They are from 1 to 80 miles in 
diameter, Some of them are of a circular form: others 
of an exceedingly irregulur outline, The waters of 
these lakes are remarkably clear and pure, resting upon 
a basin of quartzuse sand and pebbles, among which 
the jasper, agate, and cornelian appear conspicnons, 
These lukea are sometimes found isolated, having no 
outlet; others nre the manifest reservoirs whence isme 
the mighty rivers of the continent. These lakes abound 
with a great variety of fish of superior favor nnd quality. 


Lake Superior washes the N. K. border of the State for ubt. | ~ 


150 m., tter which the largest sheets of water are the 
Luke of the Woods, Rainy Lake, Vermilion Lake, Red 
Luke, Leech Lake, Mille Lacs, and Big Stone lakes, Tt has 
been estimated that in a single body of 1,2 0.000 acres 
of land between the Mississippi and St. Croix rivers, 
73,000 acres are covered by small likes, — Min. Not- 
withstanding the large area of this State, its geological 
chnracter seems to be confined to the azoic and proto- 
zole groups, concwaled by a thin snperincumbent stratum 
of drift, extending over a large part of the country. 
Copper abounds in the mineral belt stretching along 
the north shore uf Lake Superior, und masses of the 
pure metal have been taken from Knife and Stuart 
rivers. Iron ore of good quality is found in con 
siderable quantities around Portage aud Pigeon rivers. 
Large deposits of peat exist in several parte. Superior 
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Fig. 1802.—8USPENSION-BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSISSIPPI AT 
MINNEAPOLIS, 


ing an area of not less than 21,000 sq. m. — Agric. 
No State possess more natural advantages for crop- 
raising andl pasturage, In almost every section there 
is on ample supply of timber, while the adjacent and 
rich pritiries are realy for the plough of the husband- 
man, As the resources of this State are developed, 
they are fend to increase in an extraordinary ratio, and 
are apparently almost inexhaustible. A few years ago, 
A. imported most of the decessaries of life, when there 
was even n deficiency of bread and meat, Now it ranks 
almost first among the States in the production of 
cereals, Her exports far exceed the imports in almost 
every particnlar, The following table will exhibit the 
relative importance of the principal farm crops of 1880: 


Amount Avg. yield . 
Producta, — y 22 No. of acres, 
13.125.255 122.401 
2,961,842 
12312 
052,520 
118,480 


3107 
1330 
13°89 
3349 
23°21 
1006 
95°87 


Wheat... 
Rye. 


Sugar-cane Sirup (gal- 


lons). 662,837 


ties having produced more than 1,000,000 bushels were 
Blue Earth, Dakota, Fillmore, Freeborn, Olmsted, Otter 
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Tall, Polk, Rice, Stearns, Wabasha, Waseca, and Winona. 
Other agricultural products in 1880 were: cultivated 
hay, 175,595 tons; wild hay, 1,263,472 tons; butter, 15,- 
283 Ib.; cheese, 417,994 lbs.; honey, 221,255 Ibs. ; 
maple-sugar, 49,577 Ibs.; maple-sirup, 13,418 guls.; 
apples, 147,803 bushels; grapes, 141,731 Ibs,; tobacco, 
4 457 lbs. ; wool, 923,170 Ibs, The number of live-stock 
in farms was as follows: 257,282 horses; 9,017 mules 
and asses; 36.344 working peo: 275,545 milch cows; 
247,161 other cattle; 267, sheep; and 381,415 swine 
According to the returns of the census of 1580, the pro- 
duct of lumber for that year on the upper Mississippi 
was 339,162,197 feet; aiso, 128,452,250 shingles, and TO,- 
380,750 laths. The estimated amount of standing mer- 
chantable pine was 6,100,000,000 feet (board-mexsure) ; 
and there was remainin 
wood forests, capable of yielding an average of 15 cords 
of wood te the acre, or 57 600,000 cords, There were in 
1881, 3,100 miles of railroad in the State; their gross 
warnings for the year 1880 was $10,774,826, In the same 
ear there were 128 lanka in , of which 30 were 


ational, 17 State, 6 savings, and 75 private banks, AtA 


the close of 1880 there were 254 inmates in the State 
Prison; and during that year there were S80 patients 
trented at Asylum for the Insane at St. Peter.—Counties, 
Towns, de. The State is divided into $0 conntics, 
Meeker, Rock, 
Mille Lao, Scott. 
Monongalla, Sherburne, 
Morrisoa, 
Mower, 


besides 3,840,000 acres of hard-| Š 


Washiogton, 
Wawowan, 
Wilkia, 
Winona, 
Dodge, Martin, Kice, Wright. 
The chief towns are St. Paul, (the capital.) Red Wing, 
Rochester, Winona, Stillwater, Mankato, St. Cloud. 
Minneapolis, &c.— Turution.— The uumber of acres of 
land assessed for taxation in 1881 was 17.515.310, and 
the valuu, with structures and improvements, $158,502,- 
999, This was independent of town and city lots, which, 
with structures and improvements, were valued nt S. 
670,638, making the total valuation of renl propert 
$20,473,657. That of personal property was 8 4. 41,005, 
which mised the total of taxable property te $258.4" 5,- 
543.— Education. The educational and moral interests 
of the State are judiciously managed, and the school 
system under the special attention of the authorities, 
is vne of the best to be found in the commonwealths of 
West. The whole number of school districts in 1880 
was 3,742, employing 4,870 teachers, and educating 167. 
$25 pupils. The total number of school honses is 280, 
valued at 8. 42.4 2. Every township is entitled to « 
free school, and two sections of land in every township 
belong to the school fund, making an aggregate of 3,000,- 
000, when all surveyed. The State hasn normal school at 
Winona, where 60 students can be accommodated, They 
are trained here to a knowledge and practice of the best 
methods of imparting instruction, and of influencing 
character, so that all those forces which contribute to 
well-educated communities may be aroused and properly 
directed. There is also n Teichers’ Institute, where the 
best methods of instruction and school government are 
illustrated. A State University, with a costly building, 
and an endowment of 46,080 neres of land, besides 120,000 
acres of agricultural college lands, and a full corps of 
professors, is in successful operation at St. Authony, 
without expense to students except for board. There 
is a Roman Catholic coll, at Clinton, in Stearns co, a 
Methodist coll. at Red Wing, a Congregational coll. 
at Northfield, and an Episcopal coll, at Faribault, be- 
sides commercial colleges at St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
and many classical and other academies and seminaries 
for females in different parts of the State. — Religim. 
Of the diferent religious denominations in . the ful- 
lowing are the principal: Catholic, 123 churches, valued 
at $500,000; Methodist, 65 churches, valued at $228,550; 
German Methodist, 35 churches, valued at $54,000; and 
Episcopalian, 28 churches, valued at $204,850. There 
are also 27 Dipus; 67 Congregational; 93 Presbyterian, 
(New and Old Schools now united;) 79 Lutheran; 
19 Swedish Lutheran; and 20 Universalist churches.— 
Public Institutions. The most prominent are, a State 
nitentiary at Stillwater, an asylum for deaf-mutes at 
Faribault. and an Historical Society, which publishes its 
transactions annually, at St. Paul — /ndustry, Among 
the striking and pre-eminent evidences of the future 
wealth aud greatness of this State, none are more im- 
pressivethan its inexhaustible water-power, unparalleled 
on the continent in its capacity, and unequalled in any 
State for a universal distribution in every direction, 
At St. Anthony's Falls alone, including the rapids, there 
1% an hydraulic capacity of 120,000 horse-power, more 
than sufficient to drive all the 25,000,000 spindles and 
4,000 mills of England and Scotland combined.—greater 
than the whole motive-power, steam and water actually 
employed in textile manufactures in England, and 
nearly geven times as great as the water-power so em- 


ployed. The St. Croix and St. Louis River Falls are 
second only to St. Anthony's in volume, and equally well 
located; the Pokegama Falls, Little Falls, Sauk Rapids, 
Cannon Falls, and Vermilion Falls, with the 43 rivers 
and creeks on the N. shore of Lake Superior, and hun- 
dreds of smaller cascades and rapids, combine to give M. 


MINN 


a water- power for the State at large, and for almost 
every county, which challenges the world for a parallel. 
Near St. Anthony are Minnehaha Falls (Fig. 1803), a ro- 
mantic aud beautiful cascade, with a perpendicular fall of 


Fig. 1803. — MINNEHAHA FALLS. 


40 ft. The principal mannfacturing interests are located 
at the Falls of St.Anthony, mentioned above, where, dur- 
ing 1879, the manufactured products reached the aggre- 
gate of $7,000.00, while the additional investments in 
manufacturing enterprises were over $1,000,000, The 
total valne of tbe timber manufactured here and at Min- 
beupolis apie ld nearly 33,400,000, The commercial 
position of M. is one of the grandest among the States. 
Occupying the exact centre of this continent, and con- 
stituting the water-shed of its easteru halt. the steam 
navigation of three great internal water-systems termi- 
bates here, viz.: The Mississippi River N. from the Gulf 
of Mexico; the Red River of the North, 8, from Hud- 
son's lay; aud the St. Lawrence River and chain of 
great lakes, W. from the Atlantic Ocean, W. is thus 
the fucus of three cardinal radii of n vast commercial 
„stem; the fourth midius, connecting her with the 
Pacific Ocean, is supplied by the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road, which, in 1584, was constrected and in operation 
from Duluth, Minn., to Glendive, Mont. Territory—a 
continuons line of 607 miles, and will soon reach the 
Pacific Ocean, With these great, almost unequalled 

facilities for commerce and maunfacture, A. is destined, 
at no distant day, to hold a prominent place along with 
the older States of the Union.— Finance, The financial 
condition of M. is most satisfactory, having a compara- 
tively trifling public debt, and a revenue much greater 
than its expense, The recognized funded State debt is 
$450,000, which consists in bonds issned for the suppres- 
sion of Indian hostilities in 1862, and for the erection of 
public buildings in following year. During the fiscal 
year ending Nov, 30. 1880, the State expenditures for all | 
— arge were 51. 420, 90d. Su. and receipts for the same 
period amounted to $1,465,026.45, leaving n tulance of 
264,151 99, of which $74,644.33 belonged to trnst-funds 
liable to investment in bonds,—Gor, The legislature con- 
sista of 57 nenators elected for 4 years, and BU represen- 
tatives elected for 2 Its sessions are biennial, 
commencing on the first Tuesday of January, and are 
limited to 60 days, The executive department consists 
of a governor and lieutenant-governor, a see, of 
state, treasurer, und attorney-general, all elected for 2 
years, and an anditor elected for 3 years. The judicial 
power is invested in a supreme court, composed of a 
chief justice and 2 associates, 6 district courts, courts of 
probate, and justices of the peace, which are also elected 
by the people; those of the supreme and district courts 
for 7 years, and the others for 2 years, The State con- 
stitution secures to the citizen by naturalization equal 
rights and immunities with the citizen native born. No 
property qualifications are required for the elective 
franchise; and “ persons of foreigo birth, who shall | 
have declared their intention to become citizens, con- 
forinably to the laws of the U. States upon the subject 
of naturalization, and who shall have resided in the U. 
States one year, aud in this State for four months next 
preceding any election,” enjoy this privilege, in common 
with the native-born or 1 The alien, 
while enjoying the protection of the government, is 
exempt from performing military duty, or from pay- 
ment of money to secure snch exemption, and is ex- 
cluded only from some civil rights. — /fist. Although 
the first actoal settlement of M. is of so recent date, 
nearly two centuries have elapsed since its discovery 
and partial exploration by white men. As early an 
1650, Lonis Hennepin, a Franciscan priest, in company 
with fur-traders employed by a French exploring party, 
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ascended the Upper Mississippi as far as the Great Falla, 
to which he reverently gave the name of St. Anthony. 
The early strife between Eugland and France resulted 
in the treaty of Versailles f 1763, by which all the 
territory now embracing M. was ceded to the former 
power. In 1766, Capt. Jonathan Carver, a native of 
Connecticut, a zealous royalist and enthusiastic adven- 
turer, undertook an exploration of England's newly 
acquired possessions, In the full of that year he reached 
St. Anthony Falls, and ascended the Mississippi some 
miles further, and then returned to the mouth of the 
Minnesota, which he explored, and passed the winter 
of 1760-67 among the Indians near the present site of 
New Ulm. In 1753 the North-western Territory, in- 
cluding the present State of M., was transferred to the 
U. States. But no attempt was made to extinguish the 
Indian title till 1805, when a purchase was made of a 
tract of land for military purposesat the mouth of the 
St. Croix, and another at the month of the Minnesota 
River, including St. Anthony's Falle, Upon the latter 
was commenced the construction of Fort Snelling, in 
the summer of 1820. In 1827 a small tract of country 
between the St. Croix and Mississippi was ceded by the 
Indians to the U. States, and lumbering operations com- 
nieneed npon the St. Croix. The territory of Minnesota 
Was established by an Act of Congress passed March 3, 
1849, and the government organized in June. It em- 
braced nearly twice the aren of the present State, ita 
W. limits extending to the Missouri and White Earth 
rivers. Up to this period the conntry waa occupied 
almost entirely by Indians; but a — civilized pop, 
of whites and balf-breeds had grown up around the 
mission stations and trading-posts, amounting in 1849 
to “out 6,000 souls, In 1851 the Sioux ceded to the U. 
States all their lands in the territory between the Mie 
tissippi and Big Sioux rivers, In 1857, owing to the 
rupid increase of population following the withdrawal 
of the Indians, application was made for admission into 
the Union, which admission took place May 11, of the 
following year, That portion of the State lying E. of 
the Mississippi belonged originally to the territory 
N.W. of the Ohio,” while that portion W. of the Mi-cis- 
sippi was included in the territory kuown as the Louisi- 
ana Purchase. The apportionment based on censns of 
1880 gives to M b representatives to Congress, and 7 elec- 
toral votes, Php. in 1870, 439,706; 1880, 780 773, (419,149 
being males and 361,624 females; 51,097 natives, and 
267,676 foreigners; 778. 88A white, 1,564 colored, 24 Chi- 
nese, 1 Japanese, and 2,300 Tudians), See Sur.. p. 1731, 

Minnesota. in Oul., n v. of Siorra co, In Minn., a twp. 
of Wabashaw co. . 

Minnesota City, in Minn. a p.-v. of Winonn co, 

Minnesota Junction, in Wis, a p.-v. of Dodge co, 

Min nes Ku. in Minn., acreck rising in Olmsted co, aud 
flowing into the Mississippi River from Winona co, 

A post-village of Wabashaw co., abt. 22m. N. of Winona, 

Minnetan ka. or Minnitan ka, in e,, a 
luke of Hennepin co., abt, 25 m. M. of St. Tanl. 

—A post-viloge of Hennepin co., abt. 10 m. W. by S. of 
Minneapolis, 

Minuctris'ta, in Minnesota, a post-township of Hen- 
pepin cor; rep. abt, 212. 

Minnie, in Culifirnia, a village of Yolo co, abt. 17 m. 
W. by N. of Sacramento, 

Minniwakan, or Devi Lake, (min-nee-wa-l on.) in 
Dakotu Territory, n large Inke on the S. border of the 
Sault Water Region, between Lat. 47° 60° aud 48° 20 N., 
and Lon. 98° 85’ and 99° 30° W. It ie abt. 50 m. in 
length, by an average breadth of 15 m.; area, alt. 760 
sq.m. The waters are to brackish to be drunk by man, 
although buffaloes and other wild animals drink them 
freely. It has no apparent outlet, and is of a deeper 
tint than the neighboring fresh-water lakes. 

Minnow, (min’ne,) n. Fr. menu, small, slender; O. Fr. 
menuise, small fish, or fry.) (Zodl,) see CYPRINODONTIDR. 

Minonk, iu %s, n py ma and townrhip of 
Woodford co, abt. 30 m. N. of Bloomington; pop. of 
township abt. 1,000, 

Minooka, in /linois, a post- village of Grundy co., abt. 
11 m. M. S. W. of Joliet. 

Minor. ao (Lat. irreg. compar. of $, small, little.) 
Lower; subordinate; inferior; of small consequence; 
inconsiderable. 

( Mus.) The opposite to majer, a term used to distin- 
guish the mode or key that takes a minor third, as well 
as to designate all the diatonic intervals; more especially 
the third, which comprises a tone and a semi-tone (A— 
C) while the major third consists of two whole tones 
C—E). 

( (Law.) A person under age; one who, by the laws of 
the country, is not arrived to the power of administer- 
ing his own affairs, or the possession of his estate, 
Majer and minor belong rather to civil law. The com- 
mon law terms are adult and infant. 

(Lagic.) The second proposition of a regular syllogism. 

Mi'norites, or Mison Friars, n. pl. (Eecl. Hist.) See 
CAPUCHINS; FRANCIFCANS, 

Minority. „. [Fr. minorité.) The state of being a 

minor, or under age; the period from birth until 21 
ears of age. 

Te smaller number. as distinguished from the majority; 

state of being less, smaller, or inferior; the party that 

has the fewest votes, in legislative assemblies, 

Minor'ca, the second in size of the Balearic Islands, 
belonging to Spain, in the Mediterranewn, off the E. 
coast of Spain, from which it is distant 140 m. Mahon, 
the cap.. being in Lat. 39° 51“ 10% N., Lon, 4° 18’ 7’ R. 
Area, 260 ag. m. It is of oblong shape, extending from 
W. NV. to .S. E., and has numerous small bays, or deep 
creeks, and is surrounded by islets, rocks, and shoals, 
The surface is uneven, but the only mountain is EI Toro, 
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which rises 4,793 ft. above the sea. The soil is, in most 
part, poor, and water is scarce. Min, Iron, lead, copper, 
and marble. Chief towns. Mahon, Alayor, Mercadel 
and Ciudadel. Pop. 40.000. — MAHON, the cap., is situated 
at the E. end of the island, und possesses a very sufe und 
cummodious harbor. It is the centre of most of the 
trade of the island. Pup. 14,500. 

Mi'nos. (Myth.) A king of Crete, and the wisest legis- 


lator of antiquity, lived 1400 f. c. The gods, as a reward | 


for his justice and integrity, made him, after death, one 
of the three judges of the infernal regions. 

Minot, (me-nol’,) in Maine, u post-village and township 
of Androscoggin co., abt. 37 m. N.N.W. of Portland; pop. 
of township abt. 2,800. 

Minotaur, n. [Lat. minstaurus, from minos, and 
taurus, n bull.) (Myth.) A monster half-man and half- 
bull, said to be the son of Pasiphaë, wife of Minos, king 


of Crete, by a bull (rabpos); hence the term Minotaur. 


According to one version of the myth, Minos shut him 
up in the labyrinth of Dædalus, feeding him with crimi- 


nals, and afterwards with youths and maidens sent from | 
Theseus, by the assistance of Ariadne, suc- 
ceeded in destroying him, and thereby rescued the 
Athenians from the obligation of sending their children | 


Athens. 


to be devoured. The bull of Minos, whose wife is 
Pasiphaë, the giver of light to all, is seen again in the 
bull of Indra, as well as in that which bears Europa 
across the sea. In some myths, as in that of the 
Marathonian bull, the only idea attached to it is that 


of devastation; but the Marathonian bull, like the 


Minotaur, is slain by Theseus, who is also a solar hero. 


Minot’s Ledge, or Couas’set Rocks, in Massachusetts, | 


a promontory and light-house on the S. W. shore of Bos- 
ton Harbor, abt. 8 m. S. E. of Boston Light. It exhibits 
a fixed light 66 feet high. 

Min’ow, n. (Zobl.) The same as MINNOW. 

Minsk, a govt. of Russian Poland, comprising the 
former palatinate of Minsk, and portions of the palati- 
nates of Polock, Wilna, aud Novogrodek; Lat. between 
52° and 56° N., Lon. 26° and 30° E. It is bounded N. 
by Witepsk, E. Moghilev, S. Kiev and Volhynia, and 
W. Groduo and Wilna. Area, 42,000 sq. m. The sur- 
face is mostly level except in the N. There are numer- 
ous small lakes, and in spring a great portion of the 
country is inundated. The forests are very extensive. 
The chief rivers are the Pripet, Dnieper, Beresina, Styr, 
Gorin, aud Pechiza. The Dwina forms for a short dis- 
tance the N. boundary, and the Niemen the W. boundary, 
of the govt. Prod Corn, hemp, flax, and potash; and 
there is a large trade in timber. Manuf. Woollen cloth, 
glass, and Russian leather. The chief towns are Minsk, 
(the cap.) Boubronsk, and Sloutsk. Pop. 1,001,335. — 
MINSK, the cap of the above govt.,is 150 m. S.W. of 
Grodno, Manuf. Woollen cloth, hats, and leather. 
Pop. 30,149. 

Min“ ter, n. [A. S. minstre or mynster; L. Lat. monas- 
terium, a monastery.] Tue church of a monastery, or 
one to which a monastery has been attached; some- 
times a cathedral church; as, York Minster, England. 

Minstrel. n. [Fr. ménétrier; O. Fr. menestrier ; L. Lat. 
ministrallus, ministellus, from Lat. minister, one who 
serves. See MINISTER.) A class of men who, in the 
Middle Ages, gained a 
and music, singing to 
the harp ( Fig. 1804) their 
own Verses, or the popu- 
lar ballads and metrical 
histories of the time. 
They sometimes accom- 
panied their music with 
mimicry aud action; 80 
that they were often 
called mimi histriones, 
Jjoculatores. They were 
everywhere held in the 
highest estimation, be- 
ing welcomed and 
caressed by all classes 
of society, and no great 
eutertainment was con- 
sidered complete which 
was not enlivened by 
their talents. From the 
Conquest downwards, 
for many ages, in Eng- 
land, the profession of 
the M. was a popular and privileged one. Numerous 
instances occur in the early history of England showing 
the esteem in which they were held even by royalty 
itself, and they were often more amply paid than the 
clergy. “In the year 1441,” says Warton, “ eight priests 
were hired in Coventry to assist in celebrating a yearly 
obit in the church of the neighboring priory of Max- 

z us were six M., called mimi, belonging to the 

family of Lord Clinton, who lived in the adjoining castle 

of Maxstoke, to sing, harp, and play in the hall of the 
monastery daring the extraordinary refection allowed 
to the monks on that anniversary. Two shillings were 
given to the priests and four to the M, and the latter 
are said to have supped in camera pictd, or the painted 
chamber of the convent, with the sub-prior; on which 
occasion the chamberlain furnished eight massy tapers 
of wax.” As learning and culture began to prevail, the 
high admiration in which this class of persons was held 
began to subside; poetry was cultivated more by men 
of letters, and the poet and minstrel became two distinct 
persons, So late as the reign of Henry VIII. these 
reciters of verse found free access into all companies, — 
the mansion of the noble as well as the village tavern, 
But they were gradually sinking into contempt: and in 
the reign of Elizabeth so singular a phenomenon had a 


Fig. 1804. 
A MINSTREL. (12th century.) 


(From a manuscript in the Imperial 
Library, Paris.) 


ivelihuod by the arts of poetry | 
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veritable M. become, that when ono of these ancient 
singers made his appearance at Kenilworth Castle, in 
1575, before the queen, he excited so much interest that 
old Laneham has given a minute description of his 
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Fig. 1805. — MINSTRELSY AT COURT. (12th century.) 
i (From a manuscript of the romance of Guyon le Courtois, 
in the Imperial Library, Paris.) 
person and dress in his Princely Pleasures of Kenil- 
worth. Towards the end of the 16th century this class 
of persons had lost all credit, and by an Act passed in 
the thirty-ninth year of Elizabeth they are classed with 
rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy beggars, and adjudged to 
be punished us such.—In the present day, a M. is merely 
a musician, a player upon some instrument. 

Min’strelsy, n. The arts and occupations of minstrels ; 
justrumental harmony. 

—A number of musicians ; the collective body of minstrels. 

—The collection of songs or airs of a country. 

Mint, n. [Lat. moneta; A. S. mynet, money.] An estab- 
lishment for making coins or metallic money. The 
mint establishments of the U. States consist of the 
principal mint at Philadelphia, and 7 branches located 
respectively at New Orleans, La.; Charlotte, N. C.; 
Dahlonega, Ga.; San Francisco, Cal.; Denver, Colo.; 
Portland, Oregon; and New York city,— the last-named 
being styled an assay office. The mint was established 
by Act of Congress of April 2, 1792, at Philadelphia, 
which was then both the seat of government and the 
commercial metropolis of the country. It was not fairly 
in operation until Jan., 1795. The branch mints at New 
Orleans, Charlotte, and Dahlonega were established by 
the Act of March 3, 1835, and commenced operations in 
1838, the one at New Orleans being for the coinage of 
gold and silver, and the other two for gold only. The 
branch mint at San Francisco, for the coinage of gold 
and silver, was established by Act of March 3, 1852, and 
went into operation in 1854. The U. States assay office 
at New York, established by Act of Congress of March 
4, 1853. also commenced operations in 1854. The func- 
tions of the ussny office are the same as those of the 
branch mints, with the single exception of coining. 
Gold and silver bullion is received on deposit, weighed, 
melted, assayed, and refined, cn precisely the same 
terms as at the Philadelphia mint, and returns are made 
either in coins or stamped bars at the option of the 
depositor. That portion of the bullion, however, which 
is paid for in coins, or an equivalent amount, must 
necessarily be sent to the mint at Philadelphia, to be 
coined and returned. These branch establishments are 
managed by superintendents appointed by the President 
of the U. States, and the general direction of the busi- 
ness of the branches is under the control and regula- 
tion of the director of the mint at Philadelphia, subject 
to the approbation of the Secretary of the Treasury. The 
whole mint establishment, thus constituted, is itself a 
bureau of the Treasury Department, and its operations 
are annually reported to Congress through the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and made public. The course of busi- 
ness at the mint and branches is briefly as follows. De- 
posits of bullion, not less than $100 in value, are receiv- 
able by the Treasurer, who weighs the same in the 
presence of the depositor, and gives him a receipt there- 
for expressing the weight in troy ounces. Each deposit 
is kept separate during the process of melting and 
assaying, and until its precise value is determined. 
This is ordinarily accomplished in 2 or 3 days, when, on 
presentation of the original receipt, the net proceeds 
are paid to the depositor or his order, At the time of 
payment, the Treasurer furnishes the depositor a * mem- 
orandum ” exhibiting the weight of his bullion before 
melting and after melting, its fineness and valne, the 
amount of silver contained if a gold deposit, and vice 
versa, the “deductions” for parting, coinage, or bars, 
and the net amount payable. The charges made to 
depositors are for parting when gold and silver are com- 
bined, for refining and toughening when required, for 
coinage or fine bars according as a deposit is paid in one! 
or theother. The law provides that these charges shall 
be fixed from time to time by the director, with the con- 
currence of the Secretary of the Treasury, so as not to 
exceed the expense to the mint of the labor and mate- 
rials employed. The existing charge for parting on 
gold bullion of the ordinary range of fineness, at Phila- 
delphia, New York, and New Orleans, is 5 cents per oz. 
gross; at Charlotte and Dahlonega, 12 cts.; and at San 
Francisco, 14 cts. The coinage charge at all the mints 


is 50 cts. per $100, and for fine gold-bars 6 cts. per $100, 
The charges for refining and toughening depend upon, 
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the condition of the metal deposited. — The organization 
of the several mint establishments is essentially the 
same. The officers are a director (or superintendent), a 
treasurer, an assuyer, a melter and refiner, a coiner, and, 
at the principal mint only, an engraver. To these offi- 
cers, as well as theclerks and workmen, are paid sal- 
aries or wages regulated by law, for which annual ap- 
propriations are made by Congress. A portion of the 
incidental expenses are covered by the charges on de- 
posits; but no commissions or perquisites of any kind 
are enjoyed by any one belonging to the establishment, 
Since the beginning of the civil war, the branches at 
Dahlonega and Charlotte have been closed. The dies 
used in all the mints of the U. S. are made under the 
supervision of the engravers of the Philadelphia mint. 
The production of original dies cut by the engraver's 
hand in steel ix a work of great labor, and it would be 
impossible in this manner to supply the dies necessary 
for the coinage of the country. The original dies, being 
carefully finished and hardened, are used simply to 
strike copies in softened steel, which is done by repeated 
blow under a powerful screw press. All the devices 
upon the original dies were sunk, then copies will be 
in relief. To prepare dies for coinage, theretore, this 
hardening and copying process must be repeated. We 
might now proceed to describe the various processes 
employed in the mint; but, as they are multiple, 
minute, and difficult to understand withont the use 
of numerous diagrams, we have believed it unneces- 
sary tu enter into a matter which is of such limited in- 
terest. 

(Bot.) See MENTHA. 

Mint'nge. n. That which is coined or stamped. — The 
duty paid for coining. 

Mint'er, „. A coiner. — An inventor. 

Mint-ju‘lep, n. See JuLer. 

Mint’-man, u.; pi. MINT MEX. One skilled in coinage. 

Mint' muster, u. The person who presides over a mint. 
—One who invents, 

Mint’-sauce, n. (Cookery.) A sauce compounded of 
vinegar and sugar, and flavored with green mint, used 
at table to impart a piquant relish to roast jamb. 

Min'uend. n. (Lat minuendum, from minuo, to lessen.) 
(Arith.) The number from which another number is to 
be subtracted. 

Min’uet, n. Fr. menuet, dimin. of menu, small.) ( Danc- 
ing.) A stately. regular, and very graceful dance,formerly 
very popular, but now rarely, if ever, met with, except 
at occasional court balls in Europe. It was invented in 
Poitou in France, and first danced at Paris by Louis 
XIV., in 1653.— (Mus) A movement of three crotchets 
or three quavers in a bar is also called a minuet. 

Minus. d. [Lat.] (Algebra.) Denoting less: — prefixed 
to negative quantities, or quantities to be subtracted. 

Minus“ eule, „ [Lat. minusculus.) A minute sort of 
letter or character used in MSS. in the Middle Ages. 

Minute’, a. [Fr.; Lat. minutus, from minuo, to dimin- 
ish or make small.] Diminutive; little: very small or 
slender; of very small bulk or size; infinitesimal. — 
Observant of small things or trifles; circumstantial ; 
particular; exact; critical; nice. 

Minute. u. A small portion cr duration of time; the 
sixtieth part of an hour. 

A space of time indefinitely small. 

—A short sketch of any agreement or other subject, taken 
in writing; a note to aid in remembering anything; a 
memorandum. 

(Geom.) The sixtieth part of a degree. 

(Arch.) The sixtieth part of the diameter of a column, 
by which subdivision architects measure the smaller 
parts of an order: the diameter is chosen at the lower 
eud of the column. 

v. a. To set down a short memorandum or note of any 
agreement or other subject in writing. 

Min’ute-bell, n. A bell which is sounded regularly at 
intervals of n minute. 

Min‘ute-book, n. A book containing minutes, or 
short hints, notes, or memoranda, 

Min'ute-glass. u. A gluss. the sand of which meas- 
ures one minute, while sip 55 

Min‘ute-gun, u. A gun discharged regularly at inter- 
vals of a minute. as a signal of dixtress or of mourning. 

Min'ute-hand. . The band that points to the min- 
utes on a clock or watch. 

Min‘ute-jack, n. A figure which is made to strike the 
hours of clock. 

Min’‘utely, adv. To a small point of time, space, or 
matter; exactly. 

—a, Every minute; with very little time intervening (x. 

Min'ute-man, n.; pl. MINUTE-MEN. A man enlist 
for military service, whenever and wherever required; 
— A term used during the American revolution. 

Minute’ness, n. Extreme smallness, fineness, er slen- 

erness. — Attention to small things; critical exactness. 

Min’‘ute-watch, n. A watch in which minutes are 
more distinctly marked than in common watches, which 
reckon by the hour. 

Minutia, (mi-nu'shi-a,) n. ; pl. Mixvriæ. [Lat.] The 
smaller particulars; — used generally in the plural, 

Minu'tius Fe lix, a famous Roman Christian orator 
in the 8d century, He wrote a dialogue, under the title 
of Octarius, in which he introduces a Pagan and n Chris- 
tian disputing as to the merits of their respective re- 
ligions. It is a production of considerable merit, and 
written with eloquence in favor of Christianity. The 
best edition is that of Davis. 

Minx, n. A pert, wanton girl; a hussy. 

(Abul.) Same ns MINK, Q. v. 

Min’y, a. Abounding with mines: snbterraneous. 

Mi’ocene, n. (Geol.) See TERTIARY PERIOD. 

Miosen, (me-o'zen,) a large lake of Norway, 40 m N.E, 


MIRA 


of Christiana. Ext. 55 m. long, and 12 m. broad. It Mirac’ulousness, n. 
on being effected by miracle, or by supernatural agency. 


receives the River Lougen, and discharges its surplus 
waters, by the Vermeu, into the river Glommen. | 


Mipiba, (me-pe-boo’,) a town of Brazil, on a small river an extensive view. 
. 2,000. Miraflores. a village of the Argentine Republic, on 


of its own name, abt. 40 m. S. S. W. of Natal; 
Miquelet, n. (Sp. miquelete.) ( Hist.) One of a body of | 
risen raised in the N. of Spain, and chiefly 

u Catalonia, The Miquelets became first known in the 
ware between Spain and Francein the l7theentury. At 
several periods = 1687, 1757, and again in the wars of 
Napoleon) the French endeavored to orgunize several 
corps to oppose the Jf. in the mountain warlare in these 

Miquelc ( ) the f islands į 

uelon, (meekeh-lmg’,) the name of two islands in 
r 
Great Miquelon is in Lat. 479 4, N., Lon. 56° W W., and 
immediately S. of it is Little Miquelon, or Langlée. See 
Saint PIERRE. | 

Mi'ra, a town of Ecuador, abt, 65 m. N.E. of Quito. 

Mira, (mee’ra,) a river of 8. America, rising on the W. 
slope of the Andes in Ecuador, and flowing X. W. into 
the United States of Colombia, enters the Pacific Ocean 
abt, Lat. 10 36’ N., Lon. 79° 5’ W. 

Mir’abean, Hoxoré GABRIEL RIQUETTI, COUNT DE, one 
of the most celebrated characters of the French revolu- | 
tion, u. at Bignon, in Provence, 1749, was the son of the 
Marquis Victor Riquette de Mirabean, an author on 
politicni economy. On leaving school, he entered the 

military service; and his intercourse with young and 


dissipated officers familiarized him with all their vices.| 


His active mind, however, could not remain idle, and he 
read all the books he could procure on the military art. 
He also fell in love, and his passion was marked by all 
the impetuosity of a strong and wild character. His 
father, who systematically thwarted his inclinations, 
— bis confinement in a fortress on the island of 
After his liberation he went, as a volunteer, tu 
Corsica, distinguished himself, and obtained a commis- 
sion as captain of dragoons; but his father refusing to 
orchase him a regiment, he abandoned, though unwill- 
ngly, the military —— In 1772 he espoused a| 
rich heiress of Aix, but he soon squandered the fortune 
he received with her, and plunged himself in debt. Ho 
was confined in different prisons, and on obtaining his 
liberty, eloped to Holland with the wife of the Marquis 
de Monnier. For this he was afterwards imprisoned in | 
the castle of Vincennes, and remained there 3 years and 
a half. He then instituted an ineffectual lawsuit against. 
his wife, who obtained a separation from him, In 1784, 
he visited London, and afterwards Berlin, being sent ta 
the latter city on a secret political mission ; he was 
variously employed in literary N und occupations | 
till the commencement of the French revolution. This 
offered M. un ample field for his activity. After unsuc- 
coustully offering himself to the states of Provence as | 
deputy to the States-General, he was elected for Aix and 
Marseilles as deputy of the third estate, und by courtiers 
he was termed the plebeian count. In this new cay A 
his extraordinary eloquence, his talent, and his boldness, 
soon gave him irresistible weight in the assembly, and 
rendered him the idol of the people. The story of his 
life thenceforth would be the history of the Assembly, 
of which he was long the master-spirit, and was chosen 
president in Junuary, 1791. At length he entered into 
n treaty with the court, to use his influence in stopping 
the pen of republicanism. Before, however, he | 
could carry bis intentions into effect, a sudden illness. 
terminated his existence in 1791, His remains were hon- 


Mirage, (mi'raj,) n. 
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State of being miraculous, or 
rador’.n. (Arch.) A balcony; a gallery having 


the Salado River, abt. 100 m. S. E. of Salta. 

r, from mirer, to aim at, se 
mirer, to view one’s self in a glass; It. miraglio.) (Uv. 
ties.) An optical illusion 7 which inverted images of 
distant objects are seen as if below the ground, or in the 
almosphere. This phenomenon is of most frequent oc- 
currence in hot climates, and more especially on the 
sandy plains of Egypt. The ground there has often the 
aspect of a tranquil lake, on which are reflected trees 


Fig. 1806. — MIRAGE. 


and the surrounding villages. The phenomenon has 
long been known; but Monge, who accompanied Napo- | 
leon's expedition to Egypt, was the first to give an ex- 
planation of it. It is a phenomenon of refraction, which 
results from the unequal density of the different layers 
of the air when they are expanded by contact with the 
heated soll, The least dense layers are then the lowest, 
and a luminous ray from an elevated object, A (Fig. 
1806), traverses layers which are gradually less refract- 
ing; for the refracting power of a gas diminishes with 
lessened density. The angle of incidence accordingly 
increases from one layer to the other, and ultimately) 
reaches tho critical angle, beyond which, internal reflec- 
tion succeeds to refraction. The ray then rises, ax seen 
in the figure, and undergoes a series of successive refrac | 
tions, but in x direction contrary to the first, for it now 
posses through layers which are gradually more refract- 
ing. The luminous ray then reaches the eye with the 
same direction as if it had proceeded from a point below | 
the ground, and hence it gives an inverted image of the 
object, just as if it had been reflected at the point 0. 
from the surface of a tranquil lake. Mariners sometimes 
see images in the air of the shores or of distant vessels. 
This is due to the same cause as tho M., but in a contrary | 
direction, only occurring when the temperature of the 
air is above that of the sea, for then the inferior layers 
of the atmosphere are denser, owing to their contact with 
the surface of the water, 
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philosophy, theology, and other subjects. Like the “Ad- 
mirable Crichton,” a century later, he showed his vani 
and arrogance by publishing a challenge to dispute wit 
any person on any one of 900 propositions then set forth. 
He was then 23 years of uge, and was living at Rome. 
Sume of his propositions were submitted to the Pope as 
heretical, and he had them inquired into and censured. 
Pico, after some further wanderings, settled at Florence, 
where he enjoyed the friendship of Lorenzo de Medici, 
Poliziano, and other eminent scholars. He visited 
Lorenzo on his death-bed, aud did not long survive him, 
dying at Florence, November 17, 1494; the very day on 
which the city was entered by the French under Charles 
VIII. The works of Pico have been several times repub- 
lished, but are now neglected. His Life was written by 
his nephew, Giovanni-Francesco, who also wrote the 
Life of Savonarola, 

Mir’bane, (Essence or.) See BxxZIxx. 

Mire, n. fice myri, a swamp, bog, fen; Du. moer, 
march. mud; earth, so wet and soft as to yield 
to the feet and to wheels. 

—v.a, To plunge or fix in mire; to set or stall in mud. 

tng or daub with mud or foul matter; to bemire; to 
6 . od 


—v.n. To sink in mire or mud, or to sink so deep as to 

„die unable to move forward. 

Mirebal‘ais, Le.) a town of Hayti, W. Indies, abt. 80 
m, N. N. E. of Port-au-Prince. 

Mirecourt, (merr’koor,) a town of France, dept. of 
Vosges, on the Madon, a tributary of the Moselle, 16 m. 

ee ny 


NW. of Epinal. Manuf. Violins, 
and other musical instruments. \ 1 

Mire’drum, n. (Zodl.) A name of the BITTERN, g. v. 

Miriam. (Script.) The sister of Moses and Aaron, 
probably the one who watched over Moses in the ark 
of bulrushes, ( Ex. ii, 4, ö: Num. xxvi. 59; Mic. vi, 4.) 
Aaa prophetess, she led the women of Israel in their 
song of worship and thanksgiving to God on the drown- 
ing of the Egyptians, (Er. xv. 20,21.) Her qeulous mur- 
murs against Moses and his Cushite wife were punished 
by a temporary leprosy (Num. xil.; Deut, xxiv, 9); but 
she was forgiven und restored, and near the close of 
the N of Isruel, died at Kadesh-barnea, (Num. 
xx. 1. 

Mir'ick ville, in Maxsachuset/s, a post-village of Bristol 
co, abt. 40 m. 8. of Boston, 

Mirifiec, Mirifical,a. [Lat. mirificus, from mirus, 
wonderful, and facere, to make.) Causing wonder or 
admiration ; marvellous; wonderful. 

Mirim, (me-rerng’,) a lake of S. America, in the neutral 
castors between Brazil and Uru: „Lat. 330 8., Lon, 

W. It covers an area of abt. 3'000 sq. m and 
receives several rivers, communicating E. with the 
Atlantic Ocean by the Trajim, and N. with Lake de los 
Patos by the Mirim. ' 

marinen n. State of being miry, or consisting of deop 
mud, 

Miriti, (me-re-tee’,) a town of Brazil, on a river of the 
same name, abt. 14 m. NW of Rio de Janeiro. 

Mirk,a. [A,8 mirc, dark; Dan. morck.) Dark; murky; 
obscure. 

Mirk’y.a. Obscure; dark, See Murky, 

Mirror, n. [Fr. mirar; from Lat. miror, to wonder 
— (Opties.) A speculum or looking-glass, or any other 
polished body capalile of reflecting the images of lumi- 
nous or illuminated oljects. In ancient times mirrors 
were made of metal, but at the present day they are 
usnally smooth plates of glass, tinned or silvered on the 


back, and are either plane, convex, or concave. A plane 
mirror, or looking-glass, reflects the rays in a direction 
similar to that in which they fall on it; hence, objects 
are represented of their natural size by it, Ina convex 
mirror, the rays are made to diverge, and the ima; 

of objects seen in it are consequently diminished; whil 
in a concave mirror, or reflector, the raya are — 
into a focus, and then, at a certain distance, images are 


ored with a public funeral, and deposited in the — —— (mir-a-me-shee’,) & river of New Bruns- 
They were, however, in the following year, removed from wick, risiug by several branches in Victoria co., and 
the Pantheon, and deposited by night in a anes) neral N. E. course of abt. 75 m, enters the 
and the great orator himself was declared traitor by the! Gulf of St. Lawrence, Its mouth forms Minamicat Bax. 
MIkAMICHI, a town, port of entry, and the cap. of North- 
umberland co., New Brunswick, on Miramichi Bay, abt. 
140 m. NN. E. of St. John’s. The bay, which is here 9 m, 
wide, forms an excellent harbor, and the town has an 


flowing a 


Aswmbly. The works of M. have been several times 

republished, His life and character are discussed in an 

elaborate essay by Carlyle. 
Mirab’'ilis, n. [Lat, wonderfal.] (Bot.) A genus of 


tants, order Ni inaceæ. The species, called in French 
lles de Nuit, form highly ornamental border-plants, 
M. jalapa, the Fonr-o'clock, or Marvel of Peru, is a 
much admired nnial berb from the W. Indies, and 
is distinguished by its large, very fi ut flowers, in 
axillary and terminal clusters, with wi: reading bor- 
der (opninga about 4 o'clock P, u. , and bright purple 
calyx. With cultivation it «preuts into many pleasing 


varicties, with yellow and white, red and white, and red 
and — flowers. The rvots of this species, as well 
as those of M. longi the a Four- 
o'clock, a native of Mexico, with white flowers, havo 
purgative properties, and the first-mentioned species 
was, until recently, —— to be the true Jalap-plant. 
M. dichotoma, the Mexican Four-o'clock, is another 
handsome plant, with yellow flowers, and, like the pre- 
ceding, opening at 4 o'clock. 


active and increasing commerce, Pop. 5,000. 


Miran da. Dox Francisco, a general in the service of 


the French republic, and the earliest martyr in the 
cause of freedom in South America, was born at Cara- 
cas, of an ancient Spanish family. He presented to 
different courts plans for the emancipation of the 
Spanish American colonies, and with this view went to 
Paris in 1792, where he connected himself with Pétion 
and the Girondists. While waiting for an opportunity 
to commence operations in America, Miran: 


time after, he was imprisoned in consequence of his 
political intrigues. In 1794 he was liberated, but 
received orders to quit France, and took refuge in Eng- 
land. Having procured some secret assistance, he 
sailed from New York in 1806 with one ship and a num- 
ber of volunteers, and landed in Venezuela; but bis 


seen inverted and magnified. Fig. 1807 gives a medial 
section of a concave mirror, called also principal section. 
The centre, C, of the sphere to which the mirror belongs 
is called the centre of curvature ; the point A, the middle 
of the reflector, is the centre of the figure; the straight 
line A B. passing through these points, is the principal 
avis of the mirror. The reflecting power of concave or 
spherical mirrors may be explained as follows: In order 
to apply to them the laws of reflection from plane sur- 
faces, they are considered to be composed of an infinite 
number of infinitely small plane surfaces, each belon 

ing to the corresponding tangent plane; the —.— 
to these small surfaces are all radii of the same sphere, 
and therefore meet at its centre, the centre of curvature 
of the mirror. Suppose now, the axis AB of the 


Miracle, (mir’a-kl,) n. (Fr,; It. miracolo, from Lat. 
miraculum, from mi rar, miratus, to wonder at.) A won- 
derful sight or thing; a wonder; a marvel; a prodigy. 

An event or effect contrary to the established constitu- 
tion and course of things, or a deviation from the known 
Jaws of nature; an effect above human or natural power, 
performed in attestation of some truth; a supernatural 
event.—See SUPERNATURAL. 

Mir’acle-mon’ger,n. A pretended worker of mira- 


cles. 

Miracles and Moralities. (Drama.) See Monati- 
TIES, 

Mirac‘alous, a. [Fr. miraculeuz; L. Lat. méraculosus.} 
Performed snpernaturally, or by a power beyond the 
ordinary agency of natural laws.—Supernatural ; gifted 
supernaturally, or competent to perform miracles; 
wonderful ; 1 

Miraculously, adv.. By miracle; supernaturally, 


attempts to rouse the inhabitants were altogether unsuc- 
cessful, and he found himself compelled to re-embark. 
In 1810 he renewed his attempt with more success, but 
was finally obliged to capitulate to the Spanish general 
Monteverde, who, in violation of the articles of surrender, 
treated him asa prisoner. Miranda was sent to Spain 
and confined in the dungeons of the Inquisition of 
Cadiz, where, in 1816, he died, after an imprisonment 
of four Fag 

Miran’‘da, in N. Qrrolina, a post-village of Rowan co, 
abt. 10 m. S W. of Salisbury. 

— a town of Brazil, abt. 170 m. NN. W. of 

in. 

Mirando'la, Giovanxı Pico Detia, a young Italian 
nobleman. distinguished for his precocious talents, learn- 
ing, and memory, was B. in 1463. He studied at Bologna, 
and at many other universities in Italy and France, and 
attained extraordinary acquirements in language, logic, 
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Fig. 1807. — CONCAVE MIRROR. (Thoory of reflection.) 
mirror M N, a source of heat so distant that the rays 
EK, PH... which emanate from it may be considered 


was ap- 
pointed general of division under Dumouriez. 8 me 
asa parallel, From the hypothesis that the mirror is 
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composed of an infinitude of small planes, the ray E K 
is retlected from the plane K just as from a plane mir- 
ror; that is to say, CK being the normal to this plane, 
the reflected ray takes a direction such that the angle 
C K F is equal to the angle CK k. The other rays, P H, 
GLI... are reflected in the same manner, and all con- 
verge approximately towards the sume point, F. on the 
line A E There is then a concentration of the rays in 
this point, and consequently a higher temperature than 
at any other point. This point is called the focus, and 
the distance from the focns to the mirror at A is the 
Socal distance. — The following experiment, which was 
made for the first time by Pictet and Saussure, and 


Pig. 1808. — CONJUGATE MIRRORS. 


which is known as the experiment of the conjugate mir- 
rors, demonstrates not only the existence of the foci, 
but also the laws of reflection. Two reflectors, M and 
N (Fig. 1808), are arranged at a distance of 4 to 5 yards, 
and so that their axes coincide. In the focus of one of 
them, A. is placed a small wire basket containing a 
red-hot iron ball. In the focus of the other, B, is placed 
an inflammable body, such as gun-cotton or phos- 
phorus. The rays emitted from the focus A are first 
reflected from the mirror M, in a direction parallel to 
the axis, and impinging on the other mirror, N, are 
reflected so that they coincide in the fucus B. That this 
fs so, is proved by the fact that the gun-cotton in this 
point takes fire, which is not the case if it is above or 
below it. — The applications of plane mirrors in domestic 
economy are well known, Mirrors are also frequently 
nsed in physical apparatus for sending light in a certain 
direction. The solar light cun only be sent in a constant 
direction by making the mirror movable. It must have 
a motion which compensates for the continual change 
in the direction of the sun's rays produced by the appar- 
ent diurnal motion of the sun. This result is obtained 
by means of a clockwork motion, to which the mirror 
is fixed, and which causes it to follow the course of the 
sun. This apparatus is called the Aeliostat. The reflec- 
tion of light is also used to measure the angles of crystals 
by means of the instruments known as reflecting gonio- 
meters. Concave spherical mirrors are also often used. 
They areapplied for magnifying mirrors, as in a shaving 
mirror, ‘They have been employed for burning mirrors, 
and are still used in telescopes. They also serve as 
reflectors, for conveying light to great distances, by 
placing a lumiuous object in their principal focus. For 
this purpose, however, parabolic mirrors are preferable. 
Parabolic mirrors are concave mirrors whose surface is 
generated by the revolution of the arc of a parabola, 
AM, about its axis, A X. (Fig. 1809). It has been already 
stated that in spherical mirrors the rays parallel to the 
axis converge only approximatively to the principal 
focus and reciprocally,when a source of light is placed in 
the principal focns of these mirrors, the reflected rays 
are not exactly parallel to the axis. Parabolic mirrors 
are free fron this defect; they are more difficult to con- 


Fig. 1509. — THEORY OF PARABOLIC MIRRORS. 
struct, but are far better for reflectors. It is a well- 
known property of a parabola that the right line FM, 
drawn from the focus F, to any point, M, of the curve, 
und the line ML, parallel to the axis A E. make equal 
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all rays parallel to the axis after reflection in the ſoens 
of the mirror F. and reciprocally, when u source of light 
is placed in the focus, the rays incident on the mirror, 
are reflected exactly parallel to the axis. The light thus 
reflected tends to maintain its intensity even at a great 
distance, for it has been seen that itis the divergence 
of the luminous rays which principally weakens the in- 
tensity of light. — See GLASS, Lens, SPECULUM, | 

—A pattern; an exemplar; that on which men ought to 
fix their eyes; that which gives a true representation. 

(Arch.) An oval ornament cut into deep mouldings, | 
and separated by wreaths.— Wright. 

Mirror, v. a. To reflect, as in a mirror. 

Mirth, u. [A. S. myrth, mergth.] Hilarity; jollity; high 
excitement of pleasurable feelings in company; noisy 
gaiety: merriment; fun; frolic. 

Mirth ful, a. Merry; jovial; festive; full of mirth, 

Mirth’‘fully, odv. Ina mirthful manner, 

Mirth’fulness, n. State or quality of being mirthful ; 
state of mirth; tendency to mirth. 

Mirth'less, a. Joyless; cheerless; sad. 

Mirth lessness, n. Lack of fun or merriment; ab- 
sence of mirth. 

Mir’y, a. Fullof mire; abounding with deep mud. — 
Consisting of mire. 

Mir’za, n. [A corruption of the Persian title Emir- 
zadeh, son of the prince.) The common title of honor 
in Persia, when it precedes the surname; when ap- 
pended to it, it signifies prince. 

Mirzapore, (mir-za-por’,) n dist. of Hindostan, presi- 
dency of Bengal, prov. of Benares, between Lat. 25° 50 
and 25° 30’ N., Lon. 82° and 83° 30’ E. Area, 6,235 sq. m. | 
The surface is diversified. Prod. Wheat, barley, cotton, | 
vegetables, and fruit. Min. Iron, sand-stone, and lime.) 
Pop. 1,104,315. — Minzapore, the cap. of the above dist., | 
on the Ganges, 30 m. S. W. of Benares, has a flourishing | 
trade, being the chief mart for silk und cotton goods in| 
the British middle provs. Hund. Carpets, and cotton 
stuffs. Pop. 80,000. 

Mis- [A., Icel.. and Dan. mis.] An inseparable particle 
used ip composition to mark un ill sense, or defect, wrong, 
error, &. 

Misaccepta'tion, n. The act of taking or under- 
standing iu a wrong sense. 

Misadventure, u. IIl-hap; unlucky accident; mis- 
chance; misfortune; disaster. 

(Law.) Homicide by M is where a man, doing a law- 
fol act, without any intention of hurt, unfortunately 
kills another; as when u man is at work with a hatchet, 


and the head thereof flies off and kills u bystander, | 


or where a person is shooting at a mark, and undesign- 
edly kills a man. The homicide, in such cases, is ex- 
cusable, 

Misadvent'urous, a. Unfortunate; unlucky. 

Misad vice’, u. Bad, or evil advice. 

Misad vise’, v.a. To give bad advice or counsel to. 

Misad vised’, a. III- advised; ill-directed. 

Misaffirm’, r. a. To affirm erroneously. 

Misallega’tion, n. Au erroneous statement. 

Misallege, (mis-al-léj’,) v. a. To stute incorrectly. 

Misalli‘ance, n. [Fr. mesalliance.) An unsuitable con- 
nection by marriage with an inferior in rauk or station; 
improper association, 

Misallied’, a. IIl associated or allied. 

Misallot' ment, n. A wrong allotment, 

Mis‘anthrope, Misan'thropist, n. Fr. misan- 
thrope, trom Ur. misanthropos, trom mised, to hate; 
from misos, hate, and anthropos, man.] A hater of man- 
kind; one who hates or dislikes the society of man or 
mankind. 

Misanthropic, Misanthrop‘ical, a. [Fr. mi- 
santhropique.) Hating, or having a dislike to mankind. 

Misan’thropy, n. [Fr. misanthropie.] Hatred or dis- 
like to mankind ; — opposed to philanthropy, or a general 
love of mankind. 

Misun“tla. an ancient, ruined Indian city of Mexico, 
abr. 35 m. N. E. of Jalapa. There are remuius of a pyr- 
amid, streets, walls, and a cemetery. 

Misapplica’tion, n. An application to a wrong per- 
son or purpose. 

Mis apply“, v.a. To apply to a wrong purpose; to ap- 
ply amiss, 

Misappre’ciated, a. IIl- appreciated. 

Misapprehend', v. a. To misunderstand; to take in 
u wrong sense. 

Misapprehen'sion, n. Wrong apprehension of one's 
meaning, or of a fact; miscouceptiun; misunderstand- 
ing; mistake. 

F adv. By or with misappre- 

ension. 

Misappropria’‘tion, n. Wrong appropriation. 

Misarrange’, v. u. To arrange improperly. 

Misarrange’ment, n. Wrong arrangement. 

Mis-aseribe’, v.a. To ascribe falsely. 

Mis-assign, (mis-as-sin’,) v.a. To assign erroneously. 

Misbecome’, v.a. Not to become; to be unseemly; 
not to suit. 

Misbecom ‘ingly, adv. In an unbecoming manner. 

Misbecom ‘ingness, n. Unsuitableness; unbecom- 
ingness; unseemliness. 

Misbefit’'ting, a. Unsuitable; unbefitting. 

Misbegot', Misbegot’ten, a. Unlawfully or irreg- 
ularly begotten, 

Misbehave’, v.n. To conduct one's self improperly; to 
behave ill; — often used with a reciprocal pronoun; as, 
to misbehave one’s self. 

Misbehaved’, d. Iil-bred; untaught; uncivil. 

Misbehav’'ior, n. Ill conduct; improper; rude or un- 
civil behavior; misconduct. 

Misbelief’, n. Erroneous belief; false religion. 


angles with the tangent T Tat this poiut. Cousequently,| Misbelieve’, v. a. To believe erroneously. 
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| Misbeliew’er, n. One who believes wrongly; one who 

| holds a false religion. 

Misbeseem’, v. a. To not suit; to snit onfitly. 

Misbestow’, v. a. To give or bestow improperly. 

Mis’born, a. Born to ill-luck, or misfortune. 

| Miseal’culate, v.a. To calculate erroneously. 

Misenleula tion, u. Erroneous calculation. 

Miscal uis-kawl’,) v. a. To call by a wrong name; to 
name improperly; to revile. 

Miscarriage, (mis-har'rij,) n. Unfortunate result of 
un undertaking ; fuilure of intended effect. Ill conduct; 
evil or improper behavior. 

(Med.) The untimely bringing forth of a child. Few 
medical men are agreed as to the proper application of 
this term, each practitioner forming his own views on 
the subject. By some, a M. is laid down as occurring be- 
fore the twelfth week; properly, however, a M. can only 
take place between the time of quickening and the period 
when a child, if born, would be capable of living; in other 
words, between the fifth and the end of the seventh 
month; the loss of the foetus between the twelfth 
and sixteenth week—the most common period — 
is properly an abortion ; and the birth of the child at 
any time after it has become viable, and up to near the 
ny tural time, or from the middle of the seventh to the 
middle of the ninth month, is a premature labor. 

Miscar’ry, r. u. To meet with failure, as an under- 
taking or design; not to succeed; to be unsuccessful ; 
to suffer defeat. — Not to reach its destination; as, the 
letter miscarried. — To bring forth young before the 
proper time; to have an abortion. 

Miscast’, r.n. To take a wrong account of. 

—n. An erroneous account or reckoning. 

Miscegena tion, n. [Lat. miscere, to mix, and genere, 
to propagata] An amalgamation, or mixing of races. 
Miscellana’rian, a. Belonging, or having reference 
to, or consisting of, miscellanies; as, “miscellanarian 

authors.” — Lord Shaftesbury. 

—n. A writer of miscellanies. 

Mis’cellane, n. Same as MAsLIN. 

Miscella’nea, n. pl. [Lat.] A collection of miscella- 
neous matters or objects; intermixed varieties. 

Misecella’neous, a. i. miscellaneus, from miscen, 
to mix, to mingle. See Mix.] Mixed; mingled; vari- 
ous; consisting of several kinds; promiscuous; hetero- 
geneous; as, miscellaneous writings, a miscellaneous 
company. 

Miscella'neously. adv. With variety or mixture. 

| Miscella’neonsness, n. State, quality, or condi- 
tion of being miscellaneous, 

Miscel'lanist, n. A writer of miscellanies ; a miscel- 
lanurian. 

Mis’cellany, n. [Sp. miscelánea; Fr. miscellanées, 
e A mass, medley, or mixture of various 
kinds; a jumble; an olio. — A book or pamphlet con- 
taining a collection of compositions on various subjects, 
or a collection of various kinds of compositions. 

Mischance’,n. Unlucky chance; ill-luck; misfortune; 
mishap ; calamity ; disaster. 

Mischar'acterize, v. u. To characterize erroneously, 
or by wrong representations. . 

Mischarge’, v. a. To make an error in charging, as an 
account. 

—n. A mistake or erroneous item in an account. 

Mischief, (mis’chif,) n. to. Fr. mescheif — mes, mis, 
and chef; Lat. caput, head, end, issue.) That which 
turns out ill; ill consequence; evil; harm; hurt; in- 
jury; detriment; damage; evil, whether intended or 
not: intentional harm; injury or damage done by de- 
sign. — Vexatious affair; enuse of trouble. 

Mis’chief-maker, ». One who makes mischief; an 
intermeddler ; one who foments or brings about conten- 
tion, enmity, or disturbance; a talebearer ; a tattler. 

Mis’chief-making, n. Bringing about evil or mis- 
chiet ; fumenting enmity ; causing or instigating strife. 

Mischievous, (mis‘cher-us,) a. Making mischief; 
harmful; hurtful; injurious; pernicious; noxious; us, 
a mischievous disposition. — Having a tendency to do 
harm or mischief; annoying; troublesome ; impish ; as, 
a mischievous boy. 

Mis’chievously, adv. In a mischievous manner; 
with evil intention or disposition; harmfally; injuri- 
ously; hurtfully; with loss or detriment. 

Mis chievousness, n. State or quality of being 
mischievous; hurtfulness; harmfuluess; wickedness ; 
disposition to vex, annoy, injure, or damage. 

Misch’na, n. Same as MISHNA, 

Mischoose, (mis-chooz’,) v. a. 


A 10 v. 
o choose wrongly. 
—v.n. To make an erroneons choice. 


Mischristen, (Aris‘n,) v. a. To christen improperly 
or mistakenly. 

Miscible, (mis‘i-bl,) a. [Fr., from Lat. misceo, to mix.] 
That may be mixed, 

Miseita'tion, n. Inappropriate citation; erroneous 

uotation. 

Miscite’, v. a. To quote wrongly; to cite erroneously 
or inappropriately. 

Misclaim’, n. An erroneous claim; a mistaken demand. 

Mise nizant, a. (Law.) Not cognizant. 

Miscolloca’tion, n. Erroneous or false collocation. 

Mise prehend’, v.a. To comprehend wrongly. 

Miscomputa'tion, n. False reckoning; wrong com- 
putation. 

Miscompute', v. a. To compute falsely or mistakenly, 
to reckon erroneously. 

Misconceit, (-/dn-séét’,) n. Misconception; as, error 
nnd misconceit.” — Hooker. 

Misconceive, (-kon-séév',) v.a. To conceive errc- 
neously ; to misapprehend ; to misconstrue; to misunder- 
stand. 

Vr. n. 


To receive a false notion, impression, or opinion 
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of anything; to have an erroneous understanding of 
anything. 

Misconceiv’er, n. One who misconceives or misap- 
prehends. 

Miscon‘duact, n. Wrong or evil conduct; ill behavior; 
bad management. 

—v.a. To conduct illy ; to mismanage; to carry on wrongly. 

—r.n. To behave amiss; to deport one’s self wrongfully. 

Miscon’fident, d. Possessing a misjudged or mis- 
taken confidence. 

Misconjecture, (jéct’ 
neous conjecture. 

Dr. a. or v. n. To guess or conjecture wrongly. 

Misconsecra'tion, n. A wrong consecration. 

Miscon’sequence, u. A wrong consequence. (R.) 

Misconstruct’, v.a. To construct wrongly ; to inter- 
pret erroneously or mistakenly. 

Misconstruc'tion, n. Wrong construction; erro- 
neous interpretation of words or things; a mistaking of 
the true or exact meaning. 

Misconstrue’, r. a. To construe erroneously ; to mis- 
interpret; to come to a mistaken conclusion, 

Misconstru’er, n. One who misconstrues or misin- 
terprets. 

Miscontent’, a. Not content. 

Miscorrect’, v.a. To mistake in an endeavor to cor- 
rect. 

Miscoun'sel, v.a. To give false counsel or wrong ad- 
vice to. 

Miscount’, v.a. To count erroneously ; to mistake in 
counting or reckoning. 

—v.n. To make a wrong calculation, computation, or 
reckoning. 

—n. A false counting; an erroneous computing or casting. 

Mis’creant, n. (O. Fr. mescreant ; Fr. mécréant — me, 
mis, and créance = L. Lat. creuentiu. believing, from Lat. 
credo, credens, to believe. See CREED.) An infidel; a 
sceptic, or one who embraces a false faith.— A vile 
wretch ; a base unprincipled fellow; a scoundrel; as, a 
heartless miscreant, 


,) n. A wrong guess or erro- 


Miseren'tive, a. Having a tendency to wrong or dis- 
tort creation. 

Mis’eu, n. An Indian dentifrice. 

Misdate’.n. A wrong date. 

—v.a. To date erroneously, as a letter or chronological 
event. 

Misdeed’,n. An evil deed; a wicked or sinful action ; 
e misdemeanor; fault; trespass; transgres- 
sion. 

Misdeem’, v.a. To misjudge; to construe or inter- 
pret mistakenly or erroneously. 

And of a wit that nothing could misdeem.”— Davies. 
Misdemean’, v.a. To deem wrongly or evilly. 
Misdemean’‘ant, n. A person guilty ofa misdemeanor. 
Misdemeanor, Misdemean‘our, n. Improper 

or ill demeanor; bad behavior; evil conduct; trespass ; 
misdeed ; transgression. 
(Law.) A term applied to all crimes and offences, 
whether of omission or commission, less than felony. 
N. are of two kinds, — either those which exist at com- 
mon law, mala in se, or those created by statute. The 
former class includes whatever mischievously affects 
the person or property of another, openly outrages de- 
cency, disturbs public order, is injurious to the public 
morals, or a corrupt breach of official duty. M. created 
by statute are of two kinds; viz., those that consist in 
the omission or commission of un act enjoined or forbid- 
den by statute, but not specially made the subject of 
indictment, and hence punishable at common law, it 
being a common-law offence to disobey a statute; and 
in those offences which are by statute made especially 
indictable, if the punishment is expressly defined, the 
rovision of the statute must be strictly followed; but 
f the statnte merely attaches a new penalty to what 
was already an offence at common law, the remedy 
muy be pursued either as at common law or under the 
statnte. The ordinary punishment of a M. at common 
law is by fine or imprisonment (short of imprisonment 
for life), our by both fine and imprisonment, at the dis- 
cretion of the court. By several statutes special modes 
of punishment are provided for particular offences. 

Misderive’, v.a. To mistake in deriving. 

Misdeseribe’, v. a. To describe fallaciously or erro- 
neously. 

Misdireet’, v.a. To give a wrong direction to; as, to 
misdirect n traveller. — To direct or address to a wrong 
person or place ; as, to misdirect a letter. 

Misdirec’tion, n. Act of directing wrongly. 

(Law.) An error committed by a judge in charging 
a jury, in matters of law or fact. 

3 v. a. To make a wrong distinc- 
tion in. 

Misdivide’, v.a. To make a wrong division. 

Misdivision, (-vizh’un,) n. Erroneous or inaccurate 
division. 

Misdo’, v.a. (imp. MISDID; pp. MISDONE; ppr. MISDO- 
ING.) (A.S. misdon.] To do wrong. 


—v.n. To do wrong or amiss; to commit, as a fault or 

offence. 
„I have miadone, and I endure the smart.” — Dryden. 

Misdo’er, n. A wrong-dver; one who commits a fault, 
offence, or crime. 

“The law. . luflicteth sharp punishments to miadoers. — Spenser. 

Mins Pentre at n. A fault, offence, or crime 
committed ; deviation from right; wrong-doing. 

Misdoubt, (-dout’,)n. Suspicion of crime, harm, or 
danger. 

Mise, (meez,) n. [Fr., from Lat. mittere, to send.) Cost; 
expense; charge; disbursement. — In Wales, an honor- 
ary gift made by the people to a new prince of Wales; 


MISE 


also, a tribute paid in the English county palatine of 


Chester, at the succession of each new holder of the 
earldom, now vested in the princes of Wales as earls) 


of Chester. 

(Law.) The issue in a writ of right. 
Mised’ucated, a. Wrongly or detectively eduented. 
Misemploy’, v.a. To employ amiss; to misuse: to 

employ to no Ee or to a bad purpose; to misapply ; 
as, to misemploy talents, 

Misemploy’ment,n. Idle or improper application; 
ill-employment; disadvantageous use; as, “ misemploy- 
ment of time and faculties.” — Sir Matthew Hale. 

Misenoa, (ne- a promontory in S. Italy, prov. of 
Naples, 9 m. S. W. of Naples. Near it are the ruins of 
the ancient port of Misenum. 

Misentreat’, v.a. To treat wrongfully or hurtfully. 

W n. An erroneous or fulse entry, as of book- 

eeping. 

Miser, (miz’er,) n. [ Lat. miser, miserable, wretched ; 
probably akin to obsol. Heb. mazar, to separate ; in a bad 
sense, of one who is thrust out from intercourse with 
others=nazuar, to abstain from anything.] A sordid 
wretch ; especially, an extremely covetuus person; a 
niggard; a money-grubber; one who in wealth makes 
himself miserable by the fear of poverty, and denies 
himself the common comforts of life. 

Miserable, (miz‘er-a-bi.) a. [Fr.; Lat. miserabilis, 
from miser, miserable, pitiable, wretched.) Very un- 
happy, or in a deplorable state of mind from grief, pain, 
calamity, poverty, apprehension of evil, or other cause; 
in a state of sudness or distress; wretched. 

- “The miserable have no medicine but hope.” — Saks. 
—Occasioning unhappiness, wretchedness, or misery. 

What's more miserable than discontent?” — Shaks. 

—Very poor or mean; abject; despicable; worthless; 
barren. 

“ Miserable comforters are ye all.“ — Job xvi. 2. 

Mis‘erableness, n. State of being miserable ; wretch- 
edness; poorness. 

Mis’erably, adv. In a miserable manner; very poorly 
or meanly; unhappily; calumitously; wretchedly; in 
misery: as, to live miserably, to be treated miserably, to 
be miserably paid. 

Misere’re, n. [Lat., have mercy.] (Sacred Mus.) In 
a general sense, any sacred composition of a penitential 
character. More particularly, in the Roman Catholic 
Church, it denotes a celebrated penitential hymn formed 
from the 50th Psalm of the Vulgate, which begins with 
the words “ Miserere mei, Domine.” It is commonly 
understood to have been composed by David in the 
depth of his remorse for the double crime which the 
prophet Nathan rebuked ju the well-known parable g 
Sam. xii.). Another opinion, however, attributes this 
psalm to Manasses, or to some of the psalm-writers of 
the Captivity. The M. is of frequent occurrence in the 
services of the Roman Church; and in the celebrated 
services of Tenebrie (J. v.), us performed in the Sixtine 
Chapel at Rome, it forms, as chanted by the pope's choir, 
one of the most striking and impressive pieces in the 
entire range of sacred music. It is sung on each of the 
three nights in Holy Week, on which the office of Tene- 
brea is held, with different music on each of the three 
occasions, the three composers being Bui, Baini, and the 
still more celebrated Allegri. 

(Arch.) Projecting brackets on the under side of the 
seats of stalls in churches; these, when perfect, are 
fixed with hinges so that they may be turned up, and 
when this is done the projection of the miserere is suf- 
ficient. without actually forming a seat, to afford very 
considerable rest to any one leaning upon it. They 
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(Henry the Seventh's Chapel, Westminster; 13th cent.) 


were allowed in the Roman Catholic Church as a relief 
to the infirm during the long services that were required 
to be performed by the ecclesiastics in a standing pos- 
ture. They are always more or less ornamented with 
carvings of leaves (Fig. 1810), small figures, animals, 
&c., which are generally very boldly cut. 
Mis/ericord, „. (Arch.) Same as MISERERE, g. v. 

(Law.) An arbitrary amercement or punishment im- 
posed on any person for an offence. 

Mi'serly, d. Very covetous; avaricious; sordid; penu- 
rious; parsimonious; having the characteristic quali- 
ties of a miser or money-grubber. 

Misery, u. [Fr. misère; Lat. miseria — miser, wretched, 
poor, miserable.) Wretchedness; extreme unhappiness, 
or pain of body or mind; distress; woe. 

“ Misery acquaints a man with strange bedfellows.” — Shaks, 

Natural evils cansative of, and superinducing misery; 
calamity ; misfortune. 

“ The voyage of this life is bound in shallows, and in miseries.” 


Misesteem'. n. Disregard; slight; lack of esteem. 
Mises'timate. v. a. To estimate wrongly or deficiently. 
Misexplaua'tion, n. A wrong explanation, 
Misexplica’tion, n. Erroneous explication. 
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Misex position, (Au.) n. Wrong exposition. 

Misex pound, v. a. To expound falsely or erroneously. 

Misex pression, (-présh'un,) n. Wrong or erroneous 
expression. 

Misfaith’,n. Want of faith or confidence; distrust. 

Misfash‘ion, v.a. To form or fashion wrongly. 

Misfeasance, (-fé'zans,)n. [O. Fr. mes, wrong, and 
JSaisance, from Lat. facere, to do.] (Law.) The perform- 
ance of an act which might lawfully be done, in an 
improper manner, by which another person receives an 
injury. The common law gives a remedy to the extent 
of the injury. $ 

Misfit, n. Abad fit. 

Misform’, v.a. To put into an ill shape or form; to 
make of an ill fashion. 

Misforma’tion, n. 4 deviation from a right or 
proper formation. 

Misfor'tune, n. Ill-luck; ill-fortune; mishap; mis- 
chance; an evil or cross accident; harm; calamity; 
disaster. 

Misframe’,v.a To frame wrongly. 

Misgive’. v.a. (imp. MISGAVE; pp. MISGIVEN.) To fill 
with doubt; to deprive of confidence; to fail ;— the 
heart is usually the predicate, and the reciprocal pro- 
noun always follows. 

“ Yet oft... his heart misgave him.“ Ailton. 


Misgiv’ing, n. Doubt; distrust; a failure of faith or 
confidence ; as, to feel a misgiving respecting a person’s 
probity. 

111 a. Improperly or unjustly obtained. 
isgov’ern, v.a. To govern ill; to administer un- 
faithfully; us, to misgovern a state. 

Misgov'ern ment, u. Bad government; mal-admin- 
istration of public or private affairs. — Irregularity of 
behavior ; indecorum; disorder. 

Misgraft’, v.a. To graft amiss, or in a wrong manner. 

Misground’, v.a. To ground or establish erroneously. 

Misgrowth’, n. Ill growth; abnormal development. 

Misguess’, v. d. and n. To guess mistakenly. 

| Misguid’ance, (-gid-,) n. False or erroneous direc- 
tion or guidance. 

Misguide’, r.a. To guide amiss; to direct ill: to mis- 
lead; to conduct into error; as, a misguided man, mis- 

uided abilities. 

misguid'ingi „ adv. In a way or manner to mis- 
guide or inislead. 

Mis gum, Mis’gurn, n. (Zovl.) A kind of eel-like fish. 

Mishan‘dle, v. a. To maltreat; to handle improp- 
erly ; to treat wrongly or harmfully. 

Mishap’,n. Ill luck; ill chance; misfortune; mis- 
chance ; evil accident; disaster. 

Master these mishaps with patient might.” —Spenser. 


Mishawa'‘ka, in Indiana, a post-village of St. Joseph 
co., abt. 90 m. E. by S. of Chicago; . abt. 2,500. 

Mishear’,v.a. To hear N incorrectly. 

—v.n. To mistake a hearing. 

Mish‘icot, in Wisconsin, a post-village and townshi 
of Manitowoc co., abt. 12 m. N. of Manitowoc; pop. 
township abt. 2,000. 

Mishmash; n. A mingle, medley, mixture, or hotch- 
potch. 

Mish’na,n. [Heb.] (Theol.) A digest of Jewish tra- 
ditions and Scriptural explications, forming the text of 
the Talmud. 

M ish nie, a. Having reference, or pertaining to the 

ishna. 

Mishtegay’oc River, in Michigan, enters the Flint 
River in Saginaw co. 

Misimprove’,v a. To improve to a bad purpose; to 
misuse; to misapply ; as, to misimprove one’s advanages. 

Misimprove'ment. „. Failure or neglect of im- 
provement; ill use or employment; improvement toa 
bad purpose; misapplication of gifts or advantages. 

Misincline’, v. a. To cause to have un erroneous ten- 
dency ; to incline or affect wrongly. 

Misinfer’, v.a. To infer wrongly or incorrectly. 

—r. n. To dednce an erroneous inference. 

Misinform’, v. a. To impart erroneous information 
to; to deceive by communicating a wrong or false state- 
ment of facts to. 

r. n. To communicate false information ;— preceding 
against. 

. n. A communicator of false infor- 
mation. 

Misinforma’tion, n. Erroneous information; false 
intelligence. 

Misinſorm'er, n. One who communicates wrong in- 
formation. 

Misinstruct’,v.a. To instruct amiss or erroneously. 

Misinstrue’tion, n. Wrong or defective instruction. 

Misintelligence, n. Erroneous information; con 
tradictory intelligence. 

Misinter'pret. v. a. To interpret wrongly or un- 
faithfully; to explain or to understand in au erroneous 
sense; to misconstrue. 

Misinter’pretable, a. 
tation or exposition. 

Misinterpreta‘tion, n. Actof interpreting wrongly; 
a mistaken explanation or interpretation. 

Misinter’preter, n. One who interprets wrongly 
or unfaithfully. 

Misjoin’, v.a. To join unfitly or improperly. 


Luther. . misjoing the sacred body with the bread." — Dryden. 


Misjoin’der, n. (Law.) The joining parties in a suit 
or action that ought not to be so joined. In equity, if 
the plaintiffs be miajoined, all the defendants may de- 
mur; if the defendants are misjoined, only those can 
demur who are improperly joined. 

Misjudge, (jŭj’,) v. a. To judge erroneously ; to come 


Susceptible of misinterpre- 
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to a mistaken conclusion; as, his motives are constantly 
misjudyed by those who ought to know better. 

Misjudge’, v.n. To errin judgment; to term wrong 
opinions or notions ; to draw erroneous conclusions. 

Misjudg’ment, u. An erroneous or unjust couelu- 
sion or determination. 

Misken’, v.a. Not to ken or know. 
a Scottish provincialisin,) 

Miskin' dle, v.a. To kindle amiss; to inflame to un 
improper or unworthy purpose. 

Mis kolez, (-Avltz,) a town of Austria, in Hungary, co. 
of Borsod, 22 m. N. E. of Erlau, It has a considerable 
trade in wine. The iron obtained in the vicinity is 
manufactured into the best steel in Hungary. Zop. 19,500. 

Mislay’,v. a. (imp. and pp. MisLaip.) To lay in a wrong 

lace. 
p The fault is generally mis/aid upon nature.” — Locke. 

To lay in a place that is not recollected; to lose for an 
indefinite time; as, to misiay a letter. 

Mislay’er, n. One who mislays or loses; one who 
sets aside a thing in a wrong place. 

Misle. L“, v. n. anden. Same as MIZZLE, q. v. 

Mislead’, v.a. (imp. und pp. mistev.) To guide or 
lead astray, or into a wrong way or path; to conduct 
with error; to cause to mistake; to deceive. 

Mislead'er, n. Onu who leads astray; vue who guides 
inte error. 

Misleading, n. A misguiding; a leading or conduct- 
ing astray. 

Mislearned’,a Imperfectly or wrongly learned. 

Mislleu. u. Same as Misty, 4. v. 

Mis letoe, n. Seo MIS LETOE. 

Mislike’, r. d. or n. lo dislike; to have antipathy to; 
to view with disapprobation; aX, to mislike w person, 
Mislike’, z; Dislike; antipathy; aversion; disappro- 

bation. 

“ Setting your scorns and your mislike aside.” — Shaks, 
Misluek’, n Ill-luck: calamity; disaster; misfortune. 
Mis ly. 4. Same us Mizzty, J. v. 

Mis make, r.a. To make, shape, or form wrongly or 
defectively; to mar or spoil in making; as, mismade 
human nature. — R. Browning. 

Misman age. v. n. To conduct illy or amiss; to man- 
age wrongly or inefficiently. 

—v. a. To administer erroneously or improperly ; to man- 
age or conduct in an iinperfect or unsuitable Manner; 
as, to mismanage the finances of a state. 

Misman‘agement, n. Bad, corrupt, or improper 
Management; ill conduct: as, the mismanagement of a 
diplomatic or delicate business. 

Misman‘ager, u. One who manages ill. 

Mismark’, v. u. To mark erroneously. 

Mismateh’, v. d. To match unsuitably; as, a mis- 
matched conple. 

Mismensure. (-mézh'yur,) v. a. To measure wrongly, 
or withont exactness. 

Mismeas’urement, n. Wrong or inexact measure- 
ment. 

Misname’, v. a. To address or call by the wrong name. 

Misno’mer, n. (0. Fr. mes, and nommer, to name; L. 
Lat. nommare, from Lat. nominare, See Name.) (Law.) 
The mistaking of the true or real name of a person. — | 
A wrong, inapplicable, or inappropriate coguomen or 
title. 

“ The word ‘synonym’ is, in fact, a misnomer.” — Abp. Whately. 

Misnartare, v. d. To nurture or train wrongly, as 
children. 

Misobserve’, r. a. To mistake in observing. 

Misobserv’er, n. One who observes fuultily or inac- 
curately. 

Misog’amist, n. [From Gr. mesein, to hate, and gamos, 
marriage.) A hater of marriage. 

Misog amy. n. [Fr. misoyumie.] Hatred of, or aver- 
sion to marriage. 

Misogy nist, (mis-dj‘in-ist,) n. [From Gr. mesein, to 

hate, and guné, n woman.] A woman-hater. 

Misog’y ny, u. [Fr. misogynie ; Gr. misogonia.] Hatred 
of womankind, 

Misothe ism, n. [From Gr. mesein, to hate, and Theos, 
God.) Hatred of God. (k.) 

Mispell’,r.a. Same as MISSPELL, g. v. 
Mispend’, v.a. See Missvenp. 
Mispercep'tion,n. Wrong or inaccurate perception. 
Mispersuade’, v. a. To persuade or induce wrongly. 
Mispersan’sion, n. An erroneous persuasion ; a false 
or weong notion, idea, or opinion, 
Mis’piekel. n. (n) Native arsenide with bisul- 
hide of iron, of a tin-white color, with a metallic lustre. 


(Used chiefly as 
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bordering thereon; and it is said that a misprision is 
contained in every treason aud felony whatsoever, and 
that, if the state so please, the offender may be proceeded 
against for the M. only. V. are generally divided into 
two sorts: —mnegative, the concealment of something 
which ought to be revealed; and positive, the commis- 
sion of something which ought not to be done. The 
latter, however, are now commonly described as con- 
tempts or high misdemeanors. V. of treason is the 
bare knowledge and concealment of treason, without 
any degree of assent thereto; for any assent makes the 
party a principal. M. of felony is the mere conceal- 
ment of a telony, and in a public officer is punishable 
With imprisonment for a year and a day, and in a com- 
mon person, imprisonment for a less, but discretionary 
time; and in both fine and ransom at the state's pleas- 
ure. Positive , contempts, or high misdemeanors, are 
such as the mal-administration of such high offices as 
are in public trust and employment, usually punishable 
by impeachineut iu Congress; embezzlement of the 
public money, punishable by fine and imprisonment; 
and such contempts of the executive magistracy ns 
demonstrate themselves by some arrogant aud un- 
dutiful behavior towards the executive and govern-| 
ment, The term M. is also applied to mistakes arising | 
from negligence or carelessness in the writing or keeps! 
ing records, or what are commonly termed clericalerrors. | 
Misprize’, v.a. [Fr. mépriser.) To undervalue; to at- 
tach but slight estimation to. 
Misproceed'ing. n. A wrong, faulty, irregular, or 
reprehensible proceeding. 
Misprofess’, v.n. To profess untruly or illegitimately ; 
to make erroneous pretensions to skill or capacity. 
—r.a. To make an erroneous profession, 
Mispronouncel, r. a. To err in pronunciation. 
Dr. n. To pronounce imperfectly or incorrectly. 
Mispronuncia‘tion, n. Faulty or incorrect pro- 
nunciation. 
Mispropor'tion, r.a. To join without due proportion. 
Misquota’'tion, n. An erroneous or disjointed quota- | 
tiou; also, the act of quoting falsely or incorrectly, 
Misquote’, v.a. To cite erroneously; to quote loosely 
or incorrectly. 
—v. n. To make a fanlty or incorrect quotation or citation. 
Misrate’, v.a. To rate, value, or estimate erroneously, 
Misread’, v. a. To read deiectively or wrongly; to mis- 
apprehend in reading. 
Misreceive’, v. a. To receive wrongly, or mistakenly. 
Misreeit'al, n. An erroneous or inaccurate recital. 
Misrecite’, v. n. To deliver a faulty or wrong recita- 
tion. 
—v.a. To recite incorrectly. 
Misreck’on, v. d. To reckon inaccurately; to com- 
pute wrongly. | 
Misreck’ oning, n. An inaccurate or imperfect com- 
putation. 
Misrecollection, (eh,) n. 
of recollecting wrongly. 
Misreform’, v. a. ‘lo reform erroneously or imper- 
fectly. 
Misregulate’, v.a. To regulate improperly. 
Misrehearse’, v. a. To recite inaccurately; to re- 
hearse or quote erroneously. 
Misrelate’, v.a. To relate or describe wrongly or im- 
perfectly. 
Misrela'tion, n. Erroneous or inaccurate relation or 
narrative. 
Misrelig'ion, n. Erroneous or spurious religion. 
Misremem’ber, v.a. To mistake in exercising the 
memory; to remember imperfectly or incorrectly. 
—v. n. To make an error in recollecting. 
Misrepeat’, v. a. To repeat wrougly; to render an 
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MISS 


(Note. This term. when applied to two or more spin- 
sters of the same name, is used colloguially, in the torm 
of a plural termination of the proper name to which it 
acts us prefix. Thus we say, the Miss Howards; while, 
on the other hand, when spoken of in writing, it is cus- 
tomury, by modern acceptation, to employ the phrase 
Misses; ns, the Misses Howard.) 

Miss, v. a. (imp. and pp. Missep.) [A. S. missian, to mis- 
take, err; Ger, missen, to feel the want of; D. missen, to 
fail, miss.] To fail of hitting or reaching a point or ob- 
ject aimed at; to full short of accomplishing a purpose 
or intention; to fuil of finding the right way; to err in 
endeavoring to find or obtain. 

Some muskets so contrive it, 
As oft to mies the mark they drive at.” — Trumbull. 

—To learn or discover that something is wanting, or not 
where it wus supposed to be; tu feel or perceive the want 
or absence of: to note the omission of; to feel the loss 
of; to want; to require, 

“He who has a firm, sincere friend, may want all the rest with- 
out missing them.” — South. 

—To do without; to dispense with; to forego. 

“ We cannot miss him; he does wake our fire.” — Shakes, 


To pass by: to ignore; to omit; to fail to have; to find 


Wanting; as, to miss one’s dinner. 

—r.n. To tly wide; to fail to hit; to diverge from the 
true nim, 

*“ Bullets . . . mise or sweep but common souls away." — Waller. 

—To fail; not to succeed, — To err; to mistake. — To 
fail to obtain, learn, or find ;— frequently with of. 

* Grittus missing of the Moldavian fell upon Maylat.” — Knolles. 

Miss, n. Loss; want; sense of absence experienced. 

“Oh, I should have a heavy miss of thee, 
If I were much in love with vanity.” — Shake, 

—Error; mistake. 

e died without any great miss in the hardest points of gram- 

— Ascham. 

Mis'sal, n. (Sp. misdl; It. messale ; Fr. missel ; L. Lat. 
mis. from missa, the mass. See Mass.] The Roman 
Catholic mass-book, The M. consists of three principal 
parts; viz., 1. the Proprium Missarum de Tempare, con- 
taining the formularies of the masses for the Sundays; 
2. the Proprium Missarum de Sanctis, containing special 
formularies of mass for the festivals of a number of 
saints; 3. the Commune Sanctorum, containing general 
formularies for classes of saints (as apostles, marty: 
coufessors, &.), serving as an appendix to the second 
part for such saiuts as have no special service assigned 
them. 

—a. Pertaining or having reference to the Roman Catho- 
lie mass-book. (R.) 

Missay’, v.a. To misstate; to slander; to depreciate. 

Misseem’, r. n. To be misbecoming. 

Mis‘sel, Mis‘sel-bird, Missel-thrush, n. es 
misteldrvssel.| (Zodl.) The Turdus viscivorus, a large 
European species of thrush, which feeds on the fruit 
of the mistletoe. 

Mis’seltoe, n. 


mar. 


(Bot.) Same as MISTLETOE, g. v. 
Missend’, v.a. To send wrongly or amiss. 
Misserve’, v.a. To serve untaithfully. 
“Great men who misservea their country.” — Arbuthnot. 
—v.n. To render ill service. 
Misset’, v.a. To set or place in a wrong position. 
Misshape’, v. a. (imp. and pp. MISSHAPED, also pp. MIS- 
Snarkx.) To shape wrongly or inaccurately ; to deform ; 
to form badly. 
„Pluto hates his own misshapen race.” — Dryden. 
Misshap’enly, adv. In a misshapen way or manner; 
deformedly. 
Misshap’enness, n. State or quality of being mis- 


erroneous version of. 
Misreport’, v a. To give a false or incorrect account 
of; to report erroneously or vaguely. 


„A man that never yet did misreport your grace." — Shake. 


r. n. To make or circulate an erroneous report. 

—n. A false, incorrect, or imperfect report, account, or 
relation made or circulated; a false or malicious misre- 
presentation. 

Misrepresent’, v.a. To represent that to be which 
is not; to given false or erroneous representation or 
report of, either maliciously, negligently, or ignorantly ; 
to falsify to disadvantage of the truth; as, to misrepre- 
sent a statement of facts, to misrepresent au individual's 
character, &c. 

. n. To make a falsified or warped representation. 

Misrepresenta’tion, n. Act of misrepresenting, 


t occurs chiefly in lodes in crystalline rocks, and much 
of the white arsenic of commerce is obtained from it. 
Mispillion, in Delaware, a creek flowing into Del- 
aware Bay between Kent and Sussex cos. 

—A hundred of Kent co, 

Misplace’, v.a. To put ina wrong place; to set or fix 

` on an improper or unsuitable object; as, misplaced af- 
fection or confidence. 

Misplace’ment, n. Act of putting in the wrong 
place state ur condition of being misplaced. 

Misplead’, v. n. Io err or mistake in pleading. 

Misplead’ing, n. (Law.) An error in pleading. 

Mispoint’, r.a. To point or punctuate erroneously or 
improperly; to confuse sentences by defective punctua- 
tion. 

Mispolicy, n. Bad policy; impolicy. ; 

Misprae tice, n. Malpractice; erroneous practice. 

Misprint'. v.a. To mike an error in printing. $ 

—n. A typographical error, hiatus, or blunder; @ devia- 
tion from the copy. Sae. 

Misprision, (mis-prizh’un,) n. Fr. mépris, a neglect 
or contempt.) (Law.) A term applied to all such high 
offences us are under the degree of capital, but closely 


or of making a false and inaccurate report or narration. 
— A false or erroneous account rendered, either through 
mistake, malice, or negligence. 

Misrepresent’ative, a. Calculated to give a wrong 
impression; misrepresenting; tending to convey a fulse 
construction. 

Misrepute:. v. a, To repute erroneously or incorrectly ; 
to hold in false estimation. 

Misrule', n. Wrong, unjust, or unwise rule, regulation. 
or polity of government; disorder; confusion; anarchy ; 
tumult from insubordination — Unjust or impolitic dom- 
ination. 

Lord of misrule, formerly, in England, the master of 
the Christmas revels, held at court or in the castle or 
manor house of a nobleman or great landed proprietor, 

Miss, n. (Contracted from Mistress, q. v.; Fr. made- 
moiselle.) A young woman or girl; — principally used by 
way of compellation, prefixed to the name of an un- 
married female of less degree than the higher orders of 
English nobility. 

| —Forwmerly, a courtesan; a kept mistress. 


“ The virtuous matron and the miss." — Hudibras. 


shapen. 
Missheathed’, a. Wrongly or unsuitably sheathed. 
Missile, Onis'sil,) a. [Lat. missile, from missilis, that 
may be thrown, from mitto, missus, to send. See Mis- 
BION.) That may be thrown, hurled, or sent; suscepti- 
bie of being projected from the hand, or from any instru- 
ment or engine. 
„We bend the bow, or wing the missile dart.” — Pope. 
n. Any kind of weapon which is thrown or designed 
to be thrown to the injury of others; a projectile. 
Miss’ing, a. Lost: wanting; absent from the place 
where it was expected to be found; not present when 
called and expected, 
Miss/ingly, adv. At intervals; periodically. 
Mission, (en,) n. [Fr.; Lat. missio, from mitto, 
missus. to send, throw, hurl, launch; Sansk. mi, to 
throw forward. See MissiLe.) A sending or being sent, 
usually the latter; a being sent or delegated with au- 
thority, with certain powers for transacting business; 
commission; as, a foreign mission. 
„The divine authority of our mission.” — Atterbury. 
—Commission; message; errand; that which forms the 
object dispatched for. 
“ How to accomplish best 
His end of being on earth, and mission high.” — Milton. 
—Delegation; persons sent; any number of persons ap- 
pointed by anthority to perform any service, particu- 
larly of diplomacy; an embassy. — An organized body 
of missionaries, or persons sent to propagate religion; 
also, a station to which missionaries are appointed. 
(Geog.) The extensive districts formerly under the 
control of missionaries of the Church of Rome, on ts 
borders of the Spanish and Portuguese settlements in 
America, were so called. These missionaries chiefly be- 
longed to the orders of the Capuchins, Dominicans, end 
Jesuits; but the latter were the most celebrated and the 
most successful. Their settlements in Paraguay com- 
prehended a vast province, which they governed with in- 
dependent autbority; in Brazil they bad also extensive 
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districts under their control. The downfall of the order 
was followed by the destruction of these settlements; 
those of Puruguny were wholly ruined; those of Brazil, 
by regulations of the Marquis de Pombal, were taken 
from their spiritual governors and placed on a new foot- 
ing. Trifling relics of the missions of the other orders 
ate still found on the banks of the Upper Amazon and 
Orinoco; but they have undergone severe losses by the 
revolutionary wars. The success of the experiment of 
governing the American Indians by missionaries has 
been the subject of much controversy; the only fact 
generally admitted being that the Jesuits succeeded 
better than any other governors have done in rendering 
them industrious, and subjecting them to discipline, 

Mission, r. a. To dispatch or send forth on a mission. 

Mission, in Illinois, a township of La Salle co.; pup. 
abt. 1,601. 

Missionaries Ridge, in Georgia, a hilly range ex- 
tending to the middle of the county, between Lookout 
Mountain and West Chickamauga Creek. Here, Nov. 27, 
1863, the Confederates under Gen. Bragg were defeated, 
after a severe struggle, by the National troops under 
Gens. Grant, Sherman, and Thomas, Gen. Grant reported 
the Union loss at 557 killed, 4,529 wounded, and 320 miss- 
ing; while that of Bragg was about 3,100 in killed and 
wounded, and 6,000 prisoners. 

Missionary, (mish’un-,) n. [Fr. missionaire.) One 
who is sent npon a mission ; — specifically, one sent to 
propagate religion and good works. 

—a, Pertaining, or having reference to missions; as, a 
missionary society. 

Missionary Station. in Grorgia, a village of Floyd 
cogabt, 144 m. N. W. of Milledgeville. 

Mission Creek, in Kansas, a post-township of Wa- 
bounsee co.; pop. abt. 200. 

Mission River, in Teras, enters Arkansas Bay from 
Refugio co. 

Mission San José, in California, a post-village of 
Alameda co., abt. 30 m. 8.8 E. of Sun Francisco. 

Missis’quoi (or Missisque, or Misstsqui) River, 
rises in Orleans, Vermont, and flows N. into Canada, 
where, after a W. course of a few m., it turns S. W., aud 
returning into Vermont, in Franklin co., enters Missis- 
quoi Bay, an arm of Lake Champluin, abt. 15 m. N. of 
St. Albans. 

Missis’quol, a S. co. of Lower Canada, adjoining Ver- 
mont; area, abt. 300 sq.m. Cup, Bedford. Pop. 15,000. 

Mississin’ewa, in Olio, a township of Darke co.; 
pop, abt. 600. > 

Mississinewa, in Pennsylvania, a township of West- 
moreland co. 

Mississinewa River, rises in Darke co, Ohio, and 
entering Indiana in Randolph co., flows N. W. through 
Delaware, Grant, and Wabash cos., and joins the Wabash 
River near Peru, iu Miami co. 

Mississip'pi, (from an Indian word, signifying, 
“Cather of Waters,”] a great river of the U. States, 
forming, with its various tributaries, one of the most ex- 
tensive water systems in the world, and draining above 
1-7th part of the N. American continent. It extends N. 
and S. between the 20th and 48th parallels of N. Lat.; 
and from the sources of the Alleghany k. to those of the 
Missouri W., is adistance of 1,830 m., measured ina bee- 
line between the 77th and 111th meridians of W. Lon. 
Length, from Lake Ltasca, the source of the Mississippi 
Proper, 3,200 m.; but from the sources of the Missouri — 
the true head of this mighty river —4,400 m. Estimated 
area of the basin drained by it and its constituents, abt, 
1,100,000 sq. m. The . divides the Sioux territory, with 
the States of Missouri and Arkansas lying on its W., and 
the Lake Huron tract, and the States of Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and Mississippi, on ita E. side; but 
the entire basin receives the drainage, not only of these 
regions, but also of Ohio and Indiana, with parts of 
Pennsy'vania, besides that of an immense extent of 
hitherto comparutively unsettled country in the“ Far 
Went.“ The river, starting at Luke Itasca, 1,330 ft. above 
sea-level, flows thence N. N. E. to Lake Cass, where it 
takes a S. S. E. course, and pursues it, with some devia- 
tions, to the junction of the Ohio. Its velocity during 
the passage through the lake region bordering on Brit- 
ish America, is in many parts very considerable. There 
are several cataracts, the largest being the Big Fulls, 
at a spot where the stream divides aud forms several 
islands; abt. 60 m. lower down, also, are the Falls of St. 
Anthony, 9 m. above the confluence of St. Peter's River; 
and here the stream, flowing in two channels, each be- 
tween 200 and 300 yards broad, is precipitated over a 
lime-stone rock, 16 ft. in perpendicular height. At this 
point ends the upper course of the M., though rapids 
occur for several miles further down, and even as low as 
the junction of the River Des Moines, in Lat. 40° 20’ N. 
It is here about a mile broad, with transparent, light- 
blue, though not very deep waters; numerous islands 
stud its surface, and the current averages 2 m. an hour. 
Its banks are in many places bounded by broken and 
precipitous bluffs, ranging from 150 to 750 ft. in height, 
intersected here and there by deep ravines, and covered 
with forests of pine, birch, maple, and cedar ; but in some 
parts are rather extensive prairies, covered with the 
zizania aquatica, a species of the cerealia, commonly, 
though erroneously, called wild rice, which forms a con- 
siderable article of food among the native Indians. Its 

rincipal afluents here are the St. Peter's. St. Croix, 
8 Wisconsin, Rock, Des Moines, and Illinois 
rivers; the last being by far the most important, and 
admitting of batteau navigation as far as the rapids, 250 
m. above its mouth. The waters of the Missouri join 
those of the M. in Lat. 38° 56’ N., and Lon. 90° W., from 
which point the latter entirely changes its character. 
It is here abt. 114 m. broad, and the Missouri enters from 
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the W., nearly at right angles, not being more than one- 
third the breadth of the streams into which it empties. 
The addition of the Missourian waters, while altogether 
changing the native purity of those of the M. by im- 
parting to them its own muddy character, has not, how- 
ever, the effect that might naturally be expected, of wid- 
ening the surface of the main stream; for the united 
waters have only, from their confluence to the mouth 
of the Ohio, a medial width of about 44m. The junc- 
tion of the Ohio seems also to produce no increase, but 
rather a decrease, of surface; and the river, in its natu- 
ral state, is still narrower at New Orleans, which is only 
120 m. from its mouth. Its depth, nevertheless, is 80 
much increased, that, at the shallowest places, there are 
usually 6 ft. water when the river is lowest. The rapid- 
ity of the current is more than doubled ; and it presents, 
except in the dry senson, a turbid and dangerous volume 
of water, passing between jagged and continually fall- 
ing shores, and leaving, wherever its waters have re- 
ceded, large deposits ot mud. Accidental circumstances 
often shift the current on to the islands or bends of the 
river, and every seison makes great revolutions in the 
course of the channel. Sometimes entire bends are 
broken through by the impetuosity of the waters; 
often, too, large islands are completely melted away ; 
at other places, again, they have been united to the 
min shore by myriads of logs that have floated down, 
and become cemeuted together by mud and debris, 
Thus, by continually shifting its course, the M. sweeps 
away, during a great portion of the year, considerable 
tracts of alluvium, which were gradually necumulated 
by the overflow of former years; and the matter now 
left by the spring floods will be, in its turn, at some 
future time, removed. About 190 m. below the conflu- 
ence of the Missouri, the M. receives the Ohio (La Belle 
Ririère of the French), flowing, with ite light-green 
stream, from the E. bank, bringing with it also the 
waters of its great tributaries, the Wabash, Cumberland, 
and Tennessee. At this point, not only does the stream 
turn S. W., bat the bluffs on both sides retire, anda fine, 
well-timbered plain extends on both sides the river, 
ranging (except at the Iron-banks and Chickasaw Bluffs, 


Fig. 1811. — ELLES’S CLiPrs. 
(About 18 m. below Natchez.) 
on the E. shore) from 30 to 50 m. in breadth; still ex- 
panding as it approaches the mouth, where it is probally 
3 or 4 times that width. Abt. 380 m. below the influx 
of the Ohio, is the junction of the Arkansas and White 
rivers, which enter the main stream close to each other, 
on the W. bank. Thence to the confluence of the Red 
River is a distance, 8. by W., of 360 m., measured along 
the stream; and below this latter poiut the river trends 
8.E., and enters the Gulf of Mexico, after a course of 335 
m. from the Red River, of 1,075 from the confluence of 
the Ohio, and of 1,270 m. from that of the Missouri. The 
lower part of the M. is so much flooded after the rainy 
season, that there is often a space of inundated wood- 
land from 30 to 100 m. in width; large swamps and 
bayous, also, are found, during the whole year, on both 
sides the river; and, indeed, the whole country, nearly 
as far up as Natchez, 427 m. from its mouth, presents 
nothing but a swampy wilderness, the habitat of alliga- 
tors, and subject to epidemic aud other diseases most 
inimical to human life, The lower part of the M., for 
30 m. above its delta, as far as the head called Plaque- 
mines, is a reedy marsh, without trees, and containing 
only a few fishermen’s huts, and a residence for pilots at 
Balize; in fact, nothing can well be conceived more 
dreary than the aspect of the river. even as far as 70 m. 
above the mouth. For 100 m. from the gulf, the river 
is obstructed by bars, over which the depth of water is 
sometimes ouly 15 ft. Efforts have been made to re- 
move these obstructions by dredging, and the depth of 
water has been increased to 21 ff.; but owing to the dif- 
ficulty of maintaining such a depth with dredges, Con- 
gress has lately appointed a board of engineers to in- 
Vestigate the subject and report a plan. The tide rises 
only from 114 to 2 ft. at Balize, and is not perceptible 
more than 30 m. above the mouth. The M. bus 4 other 
outlets; one, called the Iberville, on the E. bank, flowing 
through the lakes Maurepas and Pontchartrain; the other 
being on the W. bank, viz., La Fourche, which leaves the 
main stream 186 m. from its mouth; Pliquemines, abt. 
31 m. higher up; and the Atchafalaya,which deflects S. W. 
in Lat. 31° N., and Lon. 91° 42’ 30” W. The last-mentioned 
branch partly empties into the bay of its own name, but 
also returns a portion of its waters into the main current, 
with which, indeed, all the minor branches of the delta 
are more or less interlaced. The . recipient of all the 
waters flowing E. from the Rocky Mountains, and W. 
from the Alleghanies, is subject to periodical inunda- 
tions, the effect of which is greatly heightened by the 
flatness of the circumjacent country in the lower part 
of its course. It is intersected also, in every direction, 
by numerous natural canals, or bayous, which. during 
the floods, are constantly in motion, and render it im- 
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possible to carry on any internal intercourse except by 
means of bouts. The waters, however, which are thus 
sent down from the colder regions of the W. and N., 
and the temperate region of the Ohio Valley, are not 
supplied simultaneously, — the S. rivers sending down 
their floods early in the year, while the N. keep up their 
supplies as late as midsummer. Hence, the M. appears 
to have two annual floods, the first, in ordinary seasons, 
beginning with the new year. Few years pass without 
a swell about this season. This first flood is invariably 
followed by a depression, previously to the great spring 
inundation, which begins in April, commencing with 
the first flood of the Missouri in March, on the breaking 
up of the ice. This is followed by that of the upper M., 
and afterwards by those of the Ohio, Minois, and all , 
the other affluents. The great flood of the M. begins in 
June. About the middle of the same month the river 
attains its greatest height at Natchez, abont 400 miles 
from its embouchure; and in the first week of July the 
flood at New Orleans is generally at its maximum. Con- 
siderable variations, however, occur in the periods, as 
well as extent, of the inundations. The swell of the M. 
during the floods is, near the sea, only 3 feet; at New 
Orleans, 120 miles from its mouth, 12 feet; at Baton 
Rouge, 138 miles higher, 25 feet; at Fort Adams, and 
generally thence to the Ohio, 45 feet; and in the upper 
M. the rise is from 18 to 22 feet, the diminution from 
the mouth being a consequence of the large expanse of 
the country over which the waters are spread. To se- 
cure the laud from these inundativns, immense embank- 
ments, or levées, as they are generally called, have been 
formed along the M, and the canals or bayous through 
which its waters overflow. The principal of these Jevées 
commences at the head of the island of Orleans, and 
extends down the stream for about 130 miles, The 
river, however, not unfrequently bursts through this 
dyke, and submerges the adjoining country. The M. 
differs from most of the other great American rivers in 
the uniformity of its width and depth for many hundred 
miles. Indeed, it is navigable at every period of the 
year considerably above its junction with the Missouri, 
and for at least 2,000 miles above its mouth. The width 
of the main river averages about 900 yards below the 
Ohio; and its medial depth varies from 90 to 120 feet. 
The current of the lower M., though strong, does not 
equal that of the Missouri. Its velocity may be uscer- 
tained from the progress made by boats descending the 
stream. When the water is low, a boat will flont from 
45 to 50 miles a day; when in a middle state, from 60 
to 70 miles; and during the freshets, from 90 to 100 miles. 
This, however, applies only to that part of the river 
above the Arkansas ; for, below this a small dilatation 
occurs, and the was also receive a vast body of 
water, by which means the current becomes less rapid. 
As soon as the river enters the delta, its rupidity is 
further slackened through the diffusion of its waters 
into various subordinate channels. From this point to 
New Orleans, no variation is perceptible; but between 
the Arkansas aud the delta the velocity of the current 
is diminished nearly a third, and thence to the sea 
about one-half. Outside the bar the current sets to the 
E.; but there are counter-currents, which in no small 
degree perplex the mariner on entering or leaving the 
river. The white waters of the M. do not readily mix 
with the sea, and may be distinguished from 9 to 14 
miles from Balize. By far the most dangerous obstruc- 
tion to the navigation of this river arises from the mul- 
titude of large trees precipitated from its banks into 
the water. These frequently become firmly fixed in 
the river's bed. Some of them are called planters, or 
snags, because they are immovable, and constantly ex- 
pose their pointed shafts above the stream. Others are 
denominated sawyers, from their alternately rising 
above and falling below the surface. It is dangerous 
for boats to run against either of these; and the best 
way of avoiding them is to steer u mid-channel course, 
where they seldom make their appearance ; while, for 
further security, the steamers have frequently double 
bows. The number of trees visible to the eye is greater 
or less according to the bigh or low staté of the water. 
But within the last few years ateamers have been fitted 
up with machinery for removing these obstructions to 
navigation; and it is believed that in no very length- 
ened period this impediment will no longer exist, at 
least in any dangerous degree. The facilities afforded 
by the M. and its various tributaries for internal pavi- 
gation are wholly unequalled, except, perhaps, by the 
Amazon and its feeders, in S. America. In so far, in- 
deed, as nuvigution is concerned, the M. should be re- 
garded, from its great depth and comparative freedom 
from shoals and cataracts, not so much a river as a vast 
inland sea,—a Mediterranean, in fact, extending through 
all the central and most fertile portion of N. America, 
and enabling its remotest recesses, though 2,000 or 3,000 
miles inland, to maintain a direct communication ia 
water with the most distant quarters of the globe. It 
ia but yesterday, as it were, since the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi began to be occupied by civilized man and re- 
claimed from the wilderness; and its astonisbing in- 
crease in population and wealth is principally ascriba- 
ble to the facility afforded by this noble river for its 
intercourse with other parts of the N. American conti- 
nent, and of the world at large. The trade and naviga- 
tion of the M. is already indeed incomparabil greater 
than that of any river in the E. hemisphere. And vast 
as are ita natnral capacities for navigation, they have 
been, and doubtless will continue to be, greatly extended 
by canals and artificial adjuncts. It is already united 
with the grand chain of lakes and the basin of the St. 
Lawrence; and goods taken on board at New York ma: 
be transported to New Orleans without being unshi 
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and conversely. De Soto (q.v.), in 1541, was the first 
European who explored the W. He died upon it, and 
was buried in it. Marquette and Joliet in 1673, aud La 
Salle in 1682, made explorations, the latter descending 
tu its mouth. See JETTIES, (mouth of the .) p. 1394. 
Mississip’pi Scheme, the name of a commercial 
scheme started in Paris by John Law, (wee Law, p. 1451, 
in 1719. It consisted of a banking and commercial com- 
pany: called the Western Company, Law being at the 
ead of ech. ‘The whole province of Louisiana was put 
into their hands, and the trade with China and the East 
was also secured to them by royal decree. The unn! 
was then changed to The Company of the Indies, and it 
became in time the monopolist of almost the entir 
financial operations of France. Shares sold at enormon- 
prices, pay being taken in the depreciated paper cur 
rency at par. The issue of paper money by this bank 
at ove time reached nearly 3,000,000,000 livres. The 
Royal Bank was incorporated with this scheme in 1720 
and a decree issued, reducing the value of the shar 
and notes one-half. A panic ensued, and wide-spren 
ruin and bankruptcy resulted. Shares originally issu 
at 500 livres, commanded as high as 10,000 livres. 
Mississip’pi, one of the 8. States of the American 
Union, between 30° and 35° N. Lat., and 88° and vl? 
W. Lon, is bounded on the N. by Tennessee; having E, 
Alabama; W., Arkansas and Louisiana; and S., the last- 
named State, and the Gulf of Mexico. Length, N. to S., 
335 m.; average breadth, nbout 150 m. Arra, 47,156 sq 
m., or 30,1 9,540 acres, with a coast-line of 88 m. ou the 
Mexican Gulf. Gey. Desc. The surface of the State is 
generally of an undulating character; it is level in some 
tracts, but nowhere rises into mountains or hills of any 
altitude. North of Lat. 31° the W. boundary is wholly 
formed by the Mississippi River, the country along 
which is a continued swamp, occasionally interspersed 
with patches sufficiently elevated to admit of cultivation. 
From this low plain the surface gradually rises towards 
the E., where a tract of moderately high land, stretch- 
ing from S. W. to N. E., forms the water-shed between 
the rivers joining the Mississippi in this State, and those 
embouching into the Gulf of Mexico. The Mississippi 
bed is marked ly two ranges of bluffs, irregularly out- 
lined, and sometimes approaching the river, overhanging 
it in cliffs 200 feet high, and then receding, leaving the 
intervening space, a low, flat plain, overflowed by annual 
freshets, and resulting in the swampy areas before men- 
tioned, one of which, extending from below the Yazoo 
River to Memphis, Tenn., has u maximum width of 100 
m., and occupies a superficies of 700 sq.m. Owing to 
the frequent inundations, this region, forming the N. E. 
art of the State, is mostly prairie, there rarely being 
Pound a tree to break the monotony of the surface, 
which is level, dotted with lagoons and marshes, and 
irrigated by dull, sluggish streams. The soil generally 
consists of a dark, heavy loam, bighly impregnated with 
lime, and the surface is covered with a luxuriant growth 
of grass. This fertile region embraces a portion of the 
great cotton-growing belt in Alabama. Various kinds 
of grain grow here, and yield abundant crops. From 
Vicksburg, along the Mississippi River line to the S. 
limit of the State, the lands consist, for the most part, 
of alluvial bottoms, extending to the bluff-formation, 
which in some places closely approaches the river, over- 
hanging it in cliffs of considerable elevation. The coun- 
try extending back from these bluffs rises imperceptibly 
higher in penetrating the interior of the State, and finally 
spreads into extensive plains, intersected by numer- 
ous streams, The surface of country bordering on the 
Gulf of Mexico 
consists of a sandy 
soil, very produc- 
tive, but little ele- 
vuted above the 
highest tides, and 
the surface to the 
water's edge is 
covered with a 
heavy growth of 
magnolia, white- 
pine, and live-onk, 
interspersed. Ex- 
tensive swamps 
are found at the 
confluence of the 
Pearl and Pasca- 
goula rivers,while 
the country inter- 
vening, and com- 
prising the valleys, is watered by numerous small 
streams, and generally level, with dry, rich soil, pro- 
ducing a luxuriant development of yellow-pine and 
pasturage; the more elevated portions being inter- 
mingled with lofty canes. Off the coast, at a distance 
of 5 or 6 mm., is a chain of low islands, or keys, © 5 
with pines nnd coarse herbage, at one of which, Ship 
Island, there is a good harbor. The S.E. section of the 
State comprises a varied soil and surface, —some parts 
being broken, with a poor soil, while others are fertile 
valleys. It is, on the whole, a fine grazing region, and 
cattle-rearing forms an important branch of industry. 
Some cotton is produced; corn, also, and the minor 
kinds of cereals, are profitably cultivated.— Rivers. Next 
to the Mississippi, the Yazoo, Pearl, and Pascagoula 
rivers are the principal, and lie wholly within the 
State; the two latter emptying into the Mexican Gulf, 
while the Yazoo and Big Black have their outlets in the 
Mississippi. The Yazoo, flowing in a general S. W. di- 
rection; LAs an entire length of 240 m., 50 of which are 
navigable. The Pearl and Pascagoula are also navi- 
gable to a considerable distance from their mouths. 
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Pascagoula is the only tolerably good harbor on the 
coast, those of Mississippi City, Biloxi, and Shieldsboro 
being too shallow for purposes of practical utility — 
Clim. The climate of M. partukes very strongly of some 
of the characteristics of the torrid zone. Its winters, 
however, like those of Louisiana, have an average tem- 
perature u few degrees below the same seasons on the 
Atlantic coast, in the same parallels. It is, generally, 
held to be, on the whole, a healthier State thin Louisi- 
ana, the temperature being more equable. During the 
summer solstice, however, fevers and bilious affections 
are more or less prevalent in all parts of the Stato.— 
Geol. and Min. The mineralogical aspect of this State 
is, us yet, undeveloped, Iron, coal, aud marble have, 
80 fur, been found, but only in small quantities; the 
geological character of the bluffs contiguous to the 
silasiest py River are, however, regarded as of the age 
of the Rhenish loess, consisting of beds of yellowish 
loam, sand, and clay. The superficial deposit of yellow 
silicious marl was accumulated just prior to the exist- 
ing geological period, after the surface had received its 
present outline by crosion, and contains numerous 
fresh-water and Jand-shells identical with species now 
living, together with bones of extinct mammalia, min- 
gled with bones of species still existing. This forma- 
tion is superimposed on beds of the Eocene period, which 
makes its appearance at the foot of the bluffs near 
Vicksburg. There are several medicinal springs in the 
State, among which is Cooper's Well, in Hinds co., 12 
m. from Jackson. The waters of this spa are strongly 
impregnated with sulphur, also iron, and are considered 
beneficial in cutaneous and intestinal diseases. Lauder- 
dale Springs, in the co. of that name, are charged with 
white sulphur and chalybeate.— Soil, Agric., and Veg. 
Prod. M. is essentially an agricultural State. The 
larger proportion of the soil is highly fertile. The aver- 
age fertility of the State is, indeed, of a very advanced 
standard, The N. and central valleys, though subject, 
in places, to severe sand-washing, are extremely pro- 
ductive. Excessive cotton culture has, nevertheless, in 
some degree, impaired the soil of this region, which is 
now devoted, in general, to lighter and less exhausting 
staples. The prairie tracts of the N.E. portion of the 
State possess a rich, black, adhesive mould, impregnated 
with lime, and very prolific in cotton and maize. In 
the S. E. districts, fruits flourish in sandy soil, which, 
with the exception of a few valleys, is not sufficiently 
strong to support the heavier crops. The greater part 
of the surface is thickly timbered; oak, hickory, black- 
walnut, maple, and pine, being the principal forest-trees, 
The S. part of the State abounds in yellow-pine of ma- 
tured growth, from which large supplies of naval stores 
are obtained. In the swamps and on the periodically 
overflowed lands, black- and white-cypress occur; the 
latter being an excellent description of lumber for do- 
mestic purposes. The timber iu the N. section of the 
State is, mainly, oak and hickory ; and the other species 
(besides those already mentioned) include gum, poplar, 
magnolia, beech, buckeye, dogwood, persimmon, tulip, 
aud pawpaw. The pine forests in the S. portion of the 
State furnish considerable quantities of tar, pitch, and 
turpentine, but the land in these localities does not pos- 
sess any especial agricultural capacity. The “bottoms” 
of the Mississippi, with their immeasurable depths of 
black mould, constitute, “ par excellence,” the most 
productive lands of the State. Their inexhaustible 
richness, in fact, will outlast even the encroachments 
of the cotton-plant, which has almost absorbed the fer- 
tilizing principles of the soil of the central valleys. The 
sugar-cane grows in the S, and the orange on the lower 
banks of the Pearl and Pascagoula rivers; in the central 
region, maize, rice, tobacco, indigo, figs, grapes, melons, 
and sweet-potatues, attain to excellence; while apples 
and pears flourish wellin the N. Vegetables, compris- 
ing a very extensive variety, also yield an ample product. 
Among the field-crops, cotton has been the ruling sta- 
ple for many years, the average yield comparing favor- 
ably with any State in the Union. The soil und climate 
are equally well adapted to the culture of the principal 
cereals, which are, year by year, becoming a more im- 
portant feature of husbandry than was the case in the 
period anterior to the Civil War. Among other agricul- 
tural items are, hay, clover, and grass-seed, pulse, flax 
and flax-seed, tobacco, hops, and the sugar-cane. The 
grape is successfully raised in most localities. Silk- 
culture has received some attention, and the experi- 
ments, though on a limited scale, have proved satisfac- 
tory. Tobacco and indigo were, primarily, the great sta- 
ples of the State. These, however, gave place to the 
growing demand for cotton, and, until the outbreak of 
the late war, the cultivation of the latter article en- 
grossed, by far, the greater portion of the attention of 
the planter. Most estates raise enough of Indian corn 
fur their own consumption, and rear hogs sufficient to 
supply them with pork-flesh. Cattle abound in such 
numbers that M. has been often called the “ cow-coun- 
try.” In the amount of land reduced to cultivation, the 
last official returns show an increase in the number of 
acres of 60 per cent. in 10 years, and in the value of 
farms and agricultural implements of over 200 per cent. 
The animal products of butter, cheese, wool, meats, and 
honey, have increased their volume in some cases 50 per 
cent. The reorganization of field-labor in this State 
will require time to recover from the reaction occasioned 
by the Civil War; but it is beyond doubt, that, with an 
entire revolution in the theory of its industrial system, 
the agricultural interests of Mf. will yet take rank 


among the great productive powers of American civili. 


zation. Agricultural statistics for the years 1870 and 
1880 exhibit the following tabulated returns of the lead- 
ing staples of the land-product. 
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Amount of | Amount of | Tot. ar 


yield, 1870. | yield, 1880. |in each, i 
1,570,550 
41,524 
198,497 
236 


.bush.| 15,637,316) 21,340,800 
8 274,70 218.890 


— 1.718.951 


By the U. S. census of 1880, M. contained 101,772 farms, 
as compared with 68,023 in 1870, 42,840 in 1860, and but 
33,960 in 1850; of those, in 1880, 57,214 were occupied 
by the owners, and 27,118 rented on shares; 26,836 of 
these farms contained between 20 and 50 acres, 19,318 
bet. 50 and 100 acres, 56,375 between 100 and 500 acres. 
The total number of horses was (1880) 112,309; mules 
aud asses, 12 8; milch cows, 268,178; swine, 1,151,818, 
The manufacturin, 2 of Mississippi has, hith- 
erto, been limited. — Pol. Dir. The State is divided 
into 75 counties, as follows: Benton, Clay, Leflore, 
Montgomery, Pearl, Sharkey, Sumner, Tate, Union. 


Adams, Hancock, 
Amite, Harrison, 
Attala, Hinds, 
Bolivar, Holmes, 
Calhoun, Issaquena, 
Carroll, Itawamba, 
Chickasaw, 
Choctaw, 
Claiborne, 
Clark, 
Coahoma, 
9871850 
vington, 
De Soto, 
Franklin, „ 
Greene, Alcorn, 
Grenada, Benton, 
Montgomery, Panola, 
Sharkey, Sumuer, 


Cities and Towns. The principal are Natchez, Jackson 
State cap.), Vicksburg, Columbus, Aberdeen, Holly 
prings, Canton, Grenada, Woodville, Meridian, Grand 

Gulf, Yazoo City, Princeton, Tallalula, Greenville, Boli- 

The facilities of internal 


Boott, 
Simpson, 
Bmith, 

Bun Flower, 
Tallahatchee, 
Tippah, 
Tishemingo, 
Tunica, 
Warren, 
Washington, 
Warne, 


ioe des, 
wo 
Madison, 
Marion, 
Marshall, 
Monroe, 
Neshoba, 
Newton, 


La Fayette, 
Lauderdale, 
Lawrence, 


Union, 


those of Louisiana, while the same causes have retarded 
the development of railroad enterprise in that State. In 
1880 the number of m. of railroads in operation num- 
bered 1,500, since which period other lines have been pro- 
jected, and some are in present course of construction, 
The total cost of these railroads was then $10,000,000. 
opt., de. The constitution, reconstructed in 1870, is 
based upon the enactments of 1817, and amendments 
thereto. The right to vote is enjoyed by every male 
of 21 years of uge, who is a citizen of the U. S., with 
the usual requirement. of local residence, &c. The 
Legislature, since 1877, meets biennially. Senators 
are elected for four years and members of the House 
of Representatives for two years. The Governor, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Secretary of State, Treasurer, Audi- 
tor, Attorney-General, and Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, are all elected by the people for the term 
of four years. A Commissioner of Agriculture and 
Immigration is elected by the Legislature, also for four 
years,—Judiciary. Consists of a 1 95 Court, com- 
posed of three judges, appointed by the Governor for 
nine years. This court has appellate jurisdiction only, 
and holds session twice a year at Jackson. The State is 
divided into 15 judicial districts, each with a judge ap- 
pointed for four years. There are also 20 chancery dis- 
tricts, each with a Chancellor appointed for four years. 
3 has seven representatives in the U. S. Con- 
i inances. Revenues for the year ending Jan. 1, 

878 (official), $882,044; expended, $697,018. Revenne 
for 1881, raised by taxation, $444,327. Total debt, Jan. 
1, 1878, $2,954,458, dedncting amount in sinking fund, 
&c., leaving a nett debt of 1,719. The amount of 
Btate debt, as officially reported, Jannary 1, 1880, was 
$3,090,155: of this sum, $1,818,145 was due to the school 
fund, on which interest only is payable, not the princi- 
a this leaves the nett debt, less cash in the treasury, 
6,253. Total State tax on real estate for 1476, $623,- 
371; for 1877, $474,757, a decrease of $148,614; tax on 
raonal property for 1876, $232,686; for 1877, $159,943 ; 
for 1880, $444,327. The total assessed value of real estate 
in 1880 was put at $76,139,102, personal $30,159,568, pub- 
lic debt then was $3 090,155.— Education, de. The school 
fund amounts to about $2,000,000, and there are two 
normal schools for colored teachers. Public instruc- 
tion in M. has recently made more satisfactory prog- 
ress, as the following statistics for the year 1880, as 
compared with those for 1877, to be found in the follow- 
ing page, will show. Out of a total school population 
in 1880 of 426,680, very much more than half, viz., 236,- 
704 were enrolled in the public schools. This does not 
include those pupils attending other than the public 
schools, and of those enrolled a very large proportion 
of them were in daily attendance. Theaverage num- 
ber of school days in the year still remains very 
Much less than it should be, being only 77.5. The 
amended constitution directs the legislature to estab- 
lish free schools, open to all the children, and also 
marks out a complete system, with a superintendent and 
State board of education, county superintendents, direc- 
tions for the management of school fund, authorization 
of additional taxes for educational support, and require- 
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ment of schools in each school district 4 months in the 

ear. Number of children attending public schools in 

877, in 59 counties (from 16 counties no returns), 

whites, 77,613; colored, 69,271; total, 146,884, being 

considerably less than half the educable children in the 

State. The principal educational institutions assisted 

by the State ure the University of Mississippi, at Ox- 

ford; Alcorn University, near Rodney; Holly Springs 

Normal School, and Tougaloo University. The prin- 

cipal religious denominations are the Methodists, Pres- 

byterians, and Baptists. — Pop. (1880) 1,131,592. — Hist. 

A. was first settled by the French in 1716, and origin- 

ally formed part of the colony of Louisiana, In 1728 

the settlers were nearly exterminated by Indians; but, 

receiving a reinforcement of French colonists who had 
been driven out of Nova Scotia upon the English con- 
quest of that peninsula, they succeeded in holding and 
extending their territory. The admirable agricultural 
promise of the country, however, soon began to attract 
immigration from the British colonies on the Atlantic 

„ seaboard, and they succeeding in ousting the French, 
the territory was, in 1763, ceded to Great Britain. After 
becoming organized as a territory of the U. States in 
1798. it was admitted into the Union as a Federal State, 
Dec. 10, 1817. In 1861, it passed an ordinance of reces- 
sion, took u prominent part in the Civil War, and finally, 
in Jan., 1869, was readmitted to representation in Con- 
gress, after ratifying the 15th amendment. Amend-| 
ments to the State Constitution were made in 1875 and 
in 1877; at the latter, sessions of the Legislature were 
made biennial. Pop, (1880) white, 479,371; colored, 
650,337 ; total, 1,131,592. 

Mississippi City, in Miss. u town,cap.of Harrison co. 

Mississippi (or English) River, rises in La 
Crosse Lake, British N. America, abt. Lat. 55° 30’ N., 
Lon. 108° W., and euters Hudson Bay at Fort Churchill. 
The lower part is commonly called Churchill River. 
Length, abt. 630 m. 

Mis‘sive, a. [Fr., from Lat. mitto, missus, to send ] 
Expedited or sent, or such as may be sent; as, a letter 
mh e= Minie; made to be thrown, hurled, or pro- 

ected. 

28 and more short, the missive weapons fly.” — Dryden. 
—n. A message ; a letter sent, or a messenger; a despatch. 
Missolonghi, (me-so-lon'gi,) a town of Greece, nomar- 

chy of Htolia, on the N. shore of the Gulf of Patras, 21 

m. W. of Lepanto. This small town became celebrated 

for the siege it sustained aguinst the Turks during the 

war of Greek independence. Here Lord Byron died, 

April 17, 1824. Pop. 4,000. 

Missou’ri, a river of N. America, and by far the largest 
tributary of the Mississippi, rises in two branches which 
collect all the water flowing from the Rocky Mountains 
between 42° and 48° N Lat. Tho most N. of these 
sources, or the Missouri Proper, rises in abt. Lat. 450 N., 


and Lon. 110° 30 W., taking an E. course, inclining to 
the N. for abt. 620 in.; receiving in its flow many con- 
siderable affluents, and having a stupendous fall of 170 
feet, abt. 300 m. from its source. The other branch, called 
the Yellowstone River, rises by several heads between 
Lat. 42° and 44° N., and after a N. N. E. course of more 


than 900 in., joins the Missouri proper in Lat. 48° 10’, 
and Lon. 104° W.: where its stream is 860 yards wide. 
The united river flows hence through a fine open prai- 
rie, and after reaching its utmost N. bend, in Lat. 45° 
30’, curves S. past Fort Mandan, maintaining the same 
course to the confluence of White River, in Lat. 43° 
N, below which it takes a general S. S. E. course, by 
Council Bluffs, to the junction of the Kansas, and then 
runs nearly E. to its union with the Mississippi; its en- 
tire length from the source of the Yellowstone to this 
int being 3,130 m. Its largest tributaries are the 
latte, Kansas, and Osage, all risiug on the E. offsets of 
the Rocky Mountains, and joining the Jf on its W. 
bank; the E affluents, except the Grand River and Char- 
iton, are quite inconsiderable. The navigation of the M., 
from the Mississippi to the Falls, a distance of 2,575 
m., may be generally deemed good, though the season 
be short, and the steamers run only during daylight. 
The main difficulties of navigation arise from its falling 
banks, the timber imbedded in the mud of its channel, 
its sund-bars and rapids, and the rapidity of its current, 
which ranges from 5 to 8 m. un hour. All these may 
be overcome by using the necessary precautions; but 
the Falls entirely interrupt the navigation, and a port- 
age becomes necessary at the point where, for abt. 294 
m., the M. rushes down a succession of tremendous 
cataracts and rapids. Above the Falls, the current is 
frequently impeded by shoals and rapids; and as the 
river issues from the Rocky Mountains, its banks are 
shut in on both sides for more than 5 m. by rocks rising 
perpendicularly from the water's edge to the height 
of nearly 1,200 feet, forming a sublime spectacle. 
This stupendous range of rocks was denominated the 
“Gates of the Rocky Mountains.“ In the lower parts 
of the river well-wooded valleys occur; but above the 
Platte, open prairies develop themselves, stretching in- 
definitely on either side in naked grassy plains, formin, 
the home of buffaloes, elks, white bears, antelopes, and 
mountain-sheep. The principal places on its banks are 
Fort Benton in Montana, Yankton in Dakota, Sioux City 
and Council Bluffs in Iowa, Omahain Neb , Atchison and 
Leavenworth in Kan.,and St Joseph, Kansas City, Lex- 
ington, Booneville, Jefferson City, and St. Charles in Mo. 
Missou’ri, one of the largest States of the American 
Union, lies between Lat. 36° W and 40° 30’ N., and Lon. 
89° and 95° 30’ W. Its greatest length from E. to W. is 
318 m., and its maximum width 280 m.; comprising a 
total aren of 65,350 sq m., or 41,824,000 acres; being 


equal in size to Virginia, Connecticut, and W. Virginia 
eombined, or to Geurgia and Massachusetts. This State, 
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occupying a central position in the Union, is bounded 
by lows in the N., with the Mississippi River separating 


Arkansas forms its S. frontier, while the Indian coun- 
try, together with the States of Kansas und Nebraska, 
constitute its limits W.— Gen. Desc. M. comprises al- 
most every Va- 
riety of surface 
except the ex- 
treme mountain- 
ous. The Ozark 
Mountains oc- 
cnpy à large por- 
tion of the in- 
terior 8. of the 
Missonri River, 
extending to the 
S. M. corner of the 
State; but they 
are rather hight N 


hills and ridges N — 


than positive \Soceoxt 


mountains, with 
prairies interven- 
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ing. In the S. E. 
the country is 
low, flat, aud marshy. W. of the Ozark the surface 
spreads out with broad rolling prairies, extending to 
the western boundary. N. of the Missouri, the country 
attains the highest altitude in the N. W., gradually in- 
clining to the 8. and E.—all the streams flowing 8. 
The divide between the waters emptying into the Mis- 
sissippi and those confluent with the Missouri from the 
N., constitutes an elevated plain, and is traversed by 
the N. Missouri line of railroad. Besides these general 
undulations there are frequent local irregularities of 
surface, which give the whole area its rolling character. 
The numerous water-courses everywhere intersecting 
the country have worn deep valleys, giving some places 
arough and broken appearance. The general surface 
is, however, level. The vallcys form an important fea- 
ture in the physical structure of the State, and exercise 
a material influence upon its climate. The bottom 
lands are exceedingly fertile, and, on the large streams, 
vary iu width from 2 to 10 m., those on the smaller 
streams being of a proportionate width. — Lirers. Be- 
sides the Mississippi, which for 500 m. serves as the E 
limit of the State, another principal stream is the Mis- 
souri, forming 20 m. of its W. border, and separating 
it from Nebraska and the N.E. part of Kansas to the 
mouth of the Kansas River, which, then trending to the 
E., flows 400 m. through the central section of the coun- 
try in a S E. direction to the Mississippi. In the E. 
part the rivers flow in a general easterly course and 
unite with the Mississippi, the largest of which are the 
Wiaconda, North Fabius, South Fabius, Salt, Au Cuivre, 
and Maramec. In the S. region, the streams flow 8. 
into Arkansas, and among these are the St. Francis, 
Big Black, Currant, Spring, Eleven Points, White River 
and its N. fork, and James River. In the extreme S. W. 
section the Elk and Spring rivers take a S. W. course, 
uniting with Grand River, an affluent of the Arkansas. 
The principal branches of the Missouri from the 8. are 
the Gasconade, Osage, and La Mine, while the Platte, 
Chariton, and Grand rivers flow from the N., and are 
all navigable at certain seasons of the year by light- 
draught steamers. Small streamsand excellent springs 
are found in various localities throughout the State. 
Water-power is abundant on nearly every stream, but 
the most valuable is afforded by the large springs so 
numerously diffused through the S. part of the State.— 
Geol., Min., dc. The geological structure of M. presents 
a wide range of formatious and systems, including a 
rich endowment of mineral wealth. The surface de- 
posits of the quaternary system are well developed, and 
include the alluvial bottom, prairie, bluff, and dritt for- 
mations, constituting the principal basis of the soils of 
the State. The tertiary system embraces the beautiful 
variegated sands, clays, shales, and iron ores, which 

revail in the S. E. in the bluffs from a short distance 

elow Cape Girardeau to the Chalk Bluffs in Arkansas ; 
while the variegated sandstone, clays, aud the ruptured 
and inclined bed of hornstone on the bluffs above Cape 
Girardeau are reckoned as . to the cretaceous 
system. The carboniferous system is mude up of the 
coal measures, Kaskaskia, encrinitul, St. Louis, and 
Archimedes limestone, and ferruginous sandstone, The 
Devonian system is represented by the vermicnlar and 
Oriskany sandstones, the lithographic, Onondaga, and 
Chouteau limestones, and Hamilton shales. The Ni- 
agara group, Lower Helderburg, and Cape Girardeau 
limestones occur in the upper Silurian series, while the 
Hudson River group, Trenton, Black River, and birds- 
eye limestones, both alternating formations of magne- 
sian limestone and sandstone, are found here represent- 
ing the lower Silurian series. Below these formations, 
a series of metamorphosed slates occurs. The undula- 
tions of stratified rocks throughout M. are very gentle, 
approaching to an horizontal position. Valuable deposits 
of conl have long been known to exist, and their pro- 
gress has added largely to the progress and wealth of 
the State. Estimates, based upon the results of geo- 
logical reconnoissances, place the area of the coal-fields 
of M. at 26,887 sq. m., falling in thirty-six counties, 
principally in the central and W. sections, The extent 
of these deposits is estimated at 130.000. 000,000 tons. 
There are also other extensive local deposits of cannel 
and other bituminous coals in several counties outside 
of the regularly defined coal-fields, which produce some 
of the best coal in the State. Iron ores of the best 
quality exist in almost inexhaustible quantities, of 
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which the specular oxide ore is the most abundant. 
The most extensive deposit of this ore is at Iron Moun- 
tain in Iron county. It is estimated that this moun- 
tain will yield 20,187,375 tous above the valley, and 
8,000,000 tons to each foot beneath that surface. This 
ore also occurs extensively in Dart, Phelps, Pulaski, and 
other counties. Vast deposits of silicious specular oxide 
of iron exist in Pilot Knob, abt. 6 m. E. of Iron Moun- 
tain, where it has been mined since 1847. It is 518 feet 
high, covers an area of 360 acres, and its yield is esti- 
mated at 13,972,773 tons above the level of the valley. 
Shepherd Mountains, 1 m. W. of Pilot Knob, contain 
vast quantities of pure specular and magnetic oxides. 
Hematite of good quality occurs in large quantities in 
the magnesian limestone rocks. It also occurs abun- 
dantly in the ferruginous sandstone and tertiary rocks, 
but generally of inferior quality. It abounds, too, in 
Scott and Stoddard counties, and the counties adjoining 
Tron Mountain, as well as in several counties iu the W. 
part of the State south of the Missouri; large quanti- 
ties of bog-ore exist in the swamp districts iu the S. E, 
while spathic ore is found everywhere in the coul-men- 
sure rocks; but the most valuable deposits of both these 
ores are in Scott county. Among the other important 
minerals found in this State, lead is perhaps the most 
abundant and valuable. It occurs in some six hundred 
localities, embracing 31 counties, The principal lead 
regions are the counties S. W. of St. Lonis, in the valley 
of the Osage, in Jasper and Newton, and in Webster, 
Christian, and Taney cos., near the 8. boundary. The 
whole area embracing lead deposits in workable quanti- 
ties includes 6,3 0 sq. m., while the lead-bearing rocks 
absorb an aren of 15,000 sq. m. Copper is found exten- 
sively deposited, being most abundant near La Motte 
mines. Itisalso found with nickel, manganese, iron, co- 
balt, and lead, in combinations yielding from 40 to 40 per 
cent. of ore. Zine occurs principally in the S. W., and iu 
the lead regions chicfly as sulphurets, carbonates, cal- 
amites, and silicates, but, hitherto, no important mining 
has been done. It is represented that valuable deposits 
of tin ore, also, have lately been discovered. Cobalt and 
nickel have been found in several localities in consider- 
able quantities, and peroxide of manganese exists in 
limited extent in the E. part of the State. Silver occurs 
in several places in juxtaposition with sulphuret of lead, 
while gold has been found in small quantities in a few 
localities. Antimony and saltpetre have also been dis- 
covered in different places. Ali these rich mineral de- 
posits occur iu close connection with vast quantities of 
coal, timber, and water. The entire mining system of 
this State is yet comparatively in its infancy, but will, 
of course, increase with the expansion of settlements 
and extension of facilities for communication aud trans- 
portation. Building material of all descriptions abounds 
throughout the State, including vast quantities of the - 
most valuable timber, an extensive variety of sandstone 
and limestone, and materials for the manufacture of 
bricks and tiles. There are also several beds of supe- 
rior marble, of various colors and textures, ju different 
sections of the State, with materials fur paints and 
cements. — Clim. The climatic character of M. is noted 
for extremes of temperature. In the winter the rivers 
are often frozen so as to admit the crossing of heavily 
loaded vehicles, while in summer it is extremely warm, 
its enervating effects being counteracted by a very dry, 
pure atmosphere, generally favorable to health and lon- 
gevity. — Soil, Prod., and Agric. The soils include an 
extensive variety, affording facilitivs for a remarkably 
varied agriculture. The alluvial regions include the 
high and low bottoms, swamp, and cypress lands. The 
high bottoms have light, deep, porous, silicious soils, 
and are very productive, being little effected by the wet 
and dry seasons. These lands are above the ordinary 
high-water level, and embrace nearly one-eighth of the 
whole area of the State; the low bottoms differ from 
the high bottoms only in being subject to inundation 
at the ordinary rises in the rivers, which occur on all 
the streams, but principally in the S.E. The soils of 
the swamp localities are very similar in composition to 
the two preceding classes, yet differ in being so situated 
as to be overflowed; while the cypress lands are still 
lower, and are covered with standing water during a 
rtion of the year. These lands are principally in the 
E. The soil is exceedingly rich, supporting a luxu- 
riant growth of vegetation. The greater part of the 
swamps may be made available for agricultural pur- 
poses by an extensive system of drainage; but the 
cypress swamps ure generally valuable only for their 
superabundant yield of timber. The uplands possess a 
greater variety of soils and surface, and are available for 
a wider range of agriculture. Some of these lands are 
very fertile, and susceptible of high cultivation. Con- 
siderable portions, particularly in the 8. part of the 
State, are superiorly adapted to fruit-culture. Here the 
grape grows in perfection, and it is estimated that there 
are 15,000,000 acres especially suitable to vine propaga- 
tion. In the mountainous region there are rich vallsys, 
and those tracts reported as inarable are clothed with 
valuable growths of white pine. The marshes of the 
S. E., when properly drained, will, eventually, consti- 
tute the prime farming lands of the State. The river- 
bottoms are richly timbered with oak, elm, ash, hickory, 
cotton-wood, linden, and black and white walnut. 
Thinner soils throw ont white and pine oak, and are 
occasionally draped with heavy forests of yellow pine, 
crab-apple, pawpaw, hazel, and wild vines of sponta- 
neous growth. The State is nearly equally divided be- 
tween prairie and woodland. The prairies exhibit an 
exuberant growth of excellent, nutritious, native grasses, 
which also exist in the woodlands, and, also, on the 
uplands and billy slopes in the 8 part of the State, 
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rendering this section a preéminently excellent grazing 
region. The truly splendid agricultural capacities of 
M. are naturally attracting increased attention. In 
1860 returns recorded an advance of from 50 to 500 per 
cent. over the aggregate of the previous decade, in the 
production of livestock, cereals, tobacco, rice, hay, 
pulse, potatoes, fruits, wines, molasses, wax, and honey, 
slaughtered beasts, and dairy- aud orchard-stuff gen- 
erally, and even this great increase, is in many items 
of product, even exceeded in the decades from 1860-70 
and 1870-0, The great staple is Indian corn, to the 
prodnction of which the rich prairies and hot summers 
of M.are peculiarly adapted, More hemp is produced in 
this State than in any other, only excepting Kentucky. 
The aren of cultivated lands becomes, decennially, three- 
fold in extent. District land-offices are located at Boone- 
ville. Ironton. and Springfield—the amount of U. 8 
lands ir M. on June 30, 1881, was 41,836,9.51 acres. Cotton 
is cultivated in the S., but not to any noticeable ex- 
tent, while sheep-breeding is acquiring an increased 
degree of attention; some of the prairies are admi- 
rubly adapted to the development of this branch of bhus- 
bandry. According to the U. S. census of 1880, Mis- 
souri had 215,575 farms, against 148,328 in 1870, 92,792 
in 1860, and 54,458 in 1850. Of the 215,575 farms in 
1880, 156,703 were occupied by their owners, 19,843) 
rented, and 39,029 worked on shares; 46.736 farms con- 
tained from 30 to 50 acres, 58,039 from 50 to 100 acres, 
97,559 from 100 to 500 acres, and 3,536 from 500 to 1000) 
acres, In 1880 M. produced corn, acreage 5,588,3/ 7, prod. 
20.3, 484,620 bu.; wheat, acreage, 2,074,314, prod. 24,971- 
727 bushs.; oats, acreage 965,473, product 20,673,548) 
bushs.; barley, acreage 6,510, product 123,476 bushis.; 
rye, acreage 46,488, product 535.458 bushs.: buckwheat, 
acreage 5,562, product 57,934 bushs.; cotton, acreage 
$2,116, product 20,318 bales; tobacco. acreage, 15,521, 
product 12,015,657 pounds. On page 1731 will be found 
similar statistics from the U. S. census of 1870, n com- 
parison with which will illustrate the wonderful prog- 
ress made in this State.— Live Stock. Total number of 
horses in 1880 was 667,776; mules and asses, 192,027; 
milch cows, 661,405 ; other cattle, 1,410,507 ; sheep, 1,411- 
298, and swine, 4, 33.123. Outlawry in certain parts 
of the State has, until recently, prevented rapid 
settlement.—Com., Manf., Iron und foal. In 1880 Mis- 
sissippi produced 95,050 tons of pig-iron and cast-| 
ings direct from the furnaces, 16,508 tons of rolled 
iron, 8,409 tons of Bessemer steel ingots, and 5,600 tons 
of Bessemer steel rails; her total iron production for 
1880 was 125,758 tons, as against but 94,890 tons in 
1870. In coal (bituminous) M. produced in 1880 556,304) 
tons, valued at $1,061,225, giving employment to over 
3,000 men. In the manufacture of cotton goods, M. had 
at same time 341 looms, 19,312 spindles, using 6,399 bales 
of cotton. The exports ot breadstuff, &c., from St. Louis 
to New Orleans by barges on the Mississippi river have 
immensely developed within the past few years, and 
large quantities of cereals, hitherto shipped East per 
rail and hence to Europe, now go via the river and re- 
shipped to Europe from New Orleans, The State occupies 
a most advantageous position with reference to com- 
merce, being crossed by lines of inter-oceanic railroads, 
and others converging toward St. Louis, the commercial 
Metropolis of the Mississippi valley; while the great 
highway of trade, sweeping along its eastern boundary, 
offers ready and economical transportation for its agri- 
cultural and mineral merchandise to the best markets, 
domestic and foreign. To conclude, &. offers many in- 
ducements and advantages to immigrants from every 
quarter, and of every calling and condition in life. To 
the agricalturist it reveals regions of superior fertility, 
capable of growing a wide range of the choicest pro- 
ducts — floral, cereal, and pomological — and at nominal 
rates, with ready markets accessible to all. To the miner 
it presents a wide range of valuable mineral productions, 
promising a rich return to all well-directed applications 
of labor and capital. And, finally, to the manufacturer 
it offers a readily available proximity to vast stores of 
usefal minerals, and the products of rural industry, be- 
sides fuel and timber in plenty and excellence. — Pol. 
Div. The State is divided into 114 counties, viz.: 


Adair, Dade, Linn, 
Andrew, Livingston, 
Atchison, MoDonald, 
Audrain, Macon, 
Barry, Madison, 
Barton, Marion, 
Bates, Maries, 
Benton, Mercer, 
Bollinger, Miller, 
ne, Mississippi, 

Buchanan, Mouiteau, 
Butler, Monroe, 
Caldwell, Montgomery, 
Callaway, Morgan, 
Camden, New Madrid, 
Cape Girar- Newton, 

dean, Nodaway, 
Oregon, 
Osage, 
Ozark, 
Pemiscot, 
Perry, 
Pettia, 
Phelps, 
Pike, 
Platt, 
Polk, 
Pulaski, 
Putoam, 


Dunklin, 
Franklin, 
Gasconade, 
Gentry, 
Greene, 
Grundy, 
Harrison, 
Henry, 
Hickory, 
Holt, 7 
Howard, 
Howell, 
Iron, 
Jackaon, 
Jasper, 
Jefferson, 
Johnson, 
Knox, 
Laclede, 
La Fayette, 
Lawrence, 
Lewis, 
Lincoln, 


Cities and towns. The leading urban centres are St. Louis, 
Jefferson City (State cap.), St. Joseph, Hannibal, Chilli- 
cothe, Kansas City. St. Charles, Springfield, &c.— Gort. 
The legislature consists of a Senate of 34, and a House 
of Representatives of 143 members, both being elected by 


St. Genevieve, 
St. Louis 
Saline, 
Schuyler, 
Scotland, 
Scott, 
Shannoa, 
Shelby, 
Stoddard, 
Stone, 
Soliivag, 
Tuney, 
Texas, 
Vernon, 
Warren, 
Washington, 
Wayne, 
Webster, 
Worth, 
Wright. 
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male citizens 21 years of age, who have been resident 
in the State for a year previous to the time of election: 
but the electors of representatives must, also, have re- 
sided for three months in the co, for which they vote. 
‘The senators are elected for 4 years, and the representa- 
tives for 2; the general assembly convenes every 2 
years. The governor and licut.-governor are chosen by 
the people every 4 years, and are not aguin eligible till 
after the lapse of a similar period. The Surte is divided 
into 4 judicial districts, in each of which the supreme 
court sits twice u year, There are 11 circuit courts, ex- 
ercising civil and criminal jurisdiction, and a superin- 
tending control over the county courts. The judges are 
nominated by the governor, und confirmed by the sen- 
ate. They hold office for 8 years; but are removable 
when 65 years of age, or through maltensahce of con- 
duct. — Educ. Kducution in M. is exteusively ramified 
throughout the State, one-sixteenth of the lund of 
every township is appropriated by Act of Congress 
for the support of primary schouls; aud the “ Saline 
Fund,” derived from the sale of salt springs, and 
other special sources, are devoted to purposes of pub- 
lic instruction. The General Assembly is directed to 
establish and maintain free schools, and permission is 
given to raise, by local taxation, money enough, with 
the sum arising from the distribution of the school fund, 
to keep the schools 4 mouths in the year, which period 
of service is requisite to entitle the town to a share of 
the fund. A superintendent and Board of Education 
are provided for, and the method of investing the school 
fund directed. Separate schools are allotted to children 
of African descent; but the fund is, nevertheless, appli- 
cable for all. Ability to read and write is an essential 
qualification of voters in this Stute. In 1869 the school 
fund aggregated $1,655,071, while the revenue accruing 
was estimated at about 8360,00. The school fund had 
increased in 1878 to over $3,000,000.— Finances. The as- 
sessed value of taxable property in the State for the year 
1868, was 470,773,119, which amount the Bourd of Equa- 
lization eventually caused to be increased nearly $4,000,- 
000 more. This valuation had increased in 1880 to the 
following : Real estate, $381,555,564; personal property, 
$147,661,910; total, $529,217.474. The State's financial 
position is good; but it has been urged that no measure 
involving any considerable outlay of public money, even 
though promising beneficial results, should be engaged 
in by legislative action until the State shall have paid 
her debt, and so have improved her condition as to be able 
to lighten the burden of taxation. The entire State 
debt at the opening of the year 1869 was $18,654,000, of 
which $18,000,000 was sunk in bonds given in aid of 
Tailways, aud coming to maturity in 1872 and 1857, and 
the intermediary years, The sum of $61,000 was paid 
on the principal during 1869, for which reason the debt, 
ut the end of that year, was $18,593,000; without tak- 
ing in $3,000,000 of bonds of the Hannibal and St. Jo- 
seph Railroad, the interest on which is punctually paid. 
It appears, too, that the aggregate receipts during the 
summe fiscal year were $2,837 002.51; while the expendi- 
ture, on the other hand, absorbed $2,702,021.92. The 
State Auditor's report testifies that the current ex- 
penses of the govt., including 392,000 certificates of in- 
debtedness for the year preceding, amounted to $1,024,- 
467.23; while the totality of warrants drawn in all 
funds summed up 82.712.517. 97. The total funded debt, 
Jan. 1877, was $17,250,000, which had been reduced on 
Jun. 1, 1881, to $16,259,000.—R. R. communication in 
M. is extensive, numerous lines traversing the State in 
all directions, and connecting her outlying locali- 
ties with each other. The number of miles of rail- 
roads in actual operation in 1880 exceeded 4,000 miles. 
The total sum spent in railroads up to same year 
amounted to $188,270,000, A number of new lines are 
also in course of construction, and, in some cases, pro- 
gressing toward completion. — Hist, At the beginning 
of the 18th century, a brisk trade in peltries and min- 
erals, maintained between the English colonists and 
Indians, induced the former to settle in this region. 
About the middle of the snme century, St. Louis, St. 
Génevidve, and other towns, were founded by the 
French; but, in 1762, the country was given to Spain. 
In 1800 it was restored to the French, who ceded it to 
the U. S. in 1803. Organized as a territory in 1812, and 


admitted into the Union March 2, 1821. In 1864, Slavery 


was abolished ; in 1868, the 15th Amendment to the U. S. 
Constitution ratified. J. (1870) 1,721,295 ; (1880) white, 
2,023,568 ; colored, 145,046; total, 2,168,804, See p. 1731. 
issouri, in Ils., a twp. of Brown co. 

Missouri City, in Missouri, a post-village of Clay co. 

Missouri Compromise. (Am. Pol.) A term given 
to a compromise under an act of Congress passed Feb., 
1821, at which time Missouri was admitted into the 
Union as a slave State, declaring that all territory W. 
of Missouri and N. of Lat. 300 30’ (the S. boundary of 
Missouri) should forever be free from slavery. his 
compromise was virtually repealed in 1854, when terri- 
torial governments were established for Kansas and 
Nebraska. Thus commenced the “ Kausas” troubles, 

Misspeak’, v. n. To err or blunder in speaking. 

To utter wrongly or imperfectly 

Misspell’, v. a. To write or utter with wrong letters. 

Misspelling. Incorrect spelling; false orthography. 

Misspend,, v.a. (imp. and pp. MIS8rENT.) To spend 
amiss; to waste; to squander; to consume to no pur- 

se, or to a bad one; as, a misspent life. 

isspend’er, n. One who squanders; one who con- 
sumes improperly. 

Misstate’, v.a. To state wrongly; to make an erro- 
neous representation of facts; to misrepresent. 

Misstate’ment, n. A wrong statement; an erro- 
Beous representation, verbal or written. 
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Misstayed’, (mis-stdd’,)a. (Naut.) Having missed 
stays, us a ship. 

Misstep’, n. A wrong step; a false step or undertaking. 

Du. u. To make a false or wrong step. 

Missuggestion, (-sij-jest’yun,) n. An evil intima- 
tion; a wrong insiunation or suggestion. 

Missumma’‘tion, n. A wrong summation. 

Misswear'. v.n. To swear falsely. 

Mis’sy,n. (Min.) See Misr. 

Mist. n. [A. S., Du., and Sw. mist.] That which par 
tially darkens, dims, or obscures the sight or light; any- 
thing which darkens or obscures. 

—Water falling in very numerous, but fine and almost 
imperceptible drops; mizzle; thin ruin. 

( Meteor.) The vapor of water rendered visible by the 
lowering of the temperature of the atmosphere. At 
ordinary temperatures, at all times, water is rising into 
the air in the state of vapur; and when the air is of the 
sume or a higher state of temperature, it is invisible. 
The sole cause of the evaporation of water is heat; the 
amount of vapor produced is consequently in propor- 
tion to the temperature; and it therefore follows that 
there is more water-vapor in the air in summer than in 
winter, and in hot countries than in temperate climates. 
As the quantity of vapor which the atmosphere will 
contain at any given temperature is limited, whenever 
that quantity approaches the point of saturation, a 
slight reduction in temperature produces mist, while a 
further reduction converta the vapor into rain. When 
the mist is very dense, it is generally called a fog. 
When the vapors in the upper portion of the atmos- 
phere are condensed aud become visible, they are called 
clouds. 

Mist, v.a. To cloud; to cover with vapor or steam. 

—v. n. To rain in almost imperceptible drops. 

Mistak’able, a. That may be mistaken. 

Mistake’, v. u. To take wrongly; to conceive or undor- 
stand erroneously ; to misunderstand or misapprehend. 

—To take, as one thing or person for another. 

v. u. To err in opinion or judgment. 

—n. An error in opinion or judgment; an error of any 
kind, as of fact, statement. or computation; misconcep- 
tion; misapprehension; blunder: slip; oversight, 

(Law.) The law carefully distinguishes between mis- 
takes of law and mistakes of fact. As regards the 
former, it is an ancient und well-known maxim, ignoran- 
tia legis neminem excusat (iguorance of the law excuses 
no one). To this rule, however, there are some im- 
portant qualifications; thus, if a person ignorant of a 
settled principle of law is induced to give up a right or 
a position of his indisputable property, equity will step 
in and protect him. In general, too, equity will graut 
relief against an act done under a mistake or ignorance 
of a material fact, i. e., a fact essential to the character 
of the act. Obvious mistakes in a will or other deed 
will be rectified or supplied in equity when they are 
apparent on its face, or may be made out on a due con- 
struction of its terms. In criminal cases, a mistake of 
fact is an excuse, as where a man intending to doa 
lawful act, does one which ia not lawfal; but it must be 
an ignorance or mistake of fact, and not an error in 
point of law, 

Mistak’en, a. Erroneous; incorrect. 

Mistak’enly, adv. By mistake. 

Mista ken Point, forms the S.E. extremity of New- 
foundlind, abt. 65 m. S. S. W. of St. John's. 

Mistak’er, n. One who mistakes. 

Mistak ing. n. A mistake; an error. 

Mistak ing! „ adv. Erroneously; falsely, 

Mistassin’‘nie, or Mistissin’Ny. a lake of British N. 
America. in Lat. 51° N., Lon. 72° W. It is abt. 60 m. in 
length by an average breadth of 20 m. It contains 
several large islands, and communicates with James 
Bay (of Hudson Bay) by Rupert River. 

Misteach’, v.a. To teach wrong; to instruct errone- 
ously. 

Mistell’, v. a. To tell unfaithfully or inaccurately. 

Mistem’per, v. a. To temper ill; to disorder. 

Mis’ter, n. Sir; master;—a title given to any adult 
male, and usualfy written Mr. 

Misterm’, v. a. To term erroneously. 

Mist ful. a. Obscure, or clouded with mist. 

Misthrive’, v.n. To thrive ill or poorly. 

Misthrow’, v.a. To throw or cast wrongly. 

Mis‘tie, u. (Naut.) A kind of boat; a mystic. 

Mistily, adv. With mist; darkly; obscurely. 

Mistime’, v.a. To time wrongly; not to adapt to the 
time. 

—v.n. To neglect the proper time. 

Mist’iness, n. A state of being misty; a state of thick 
rain in very small drops. 

Misti’tle, v. a. To call by a wrong title or name. 

Mistle, (miz’l,) v. n. To ruin in very fine drops. 

Mistletoe, Mistetoz, and Missklrox, (miz'l-to,) n. 

1 S. misteltu.] (Bot.) See Viscum. 
istrain’, v. a. To educate or train improperly. 

Mistral. n. [Fr.] A cold north wind, which, lowing 
from the Alps, forms one of the scourges of Provence 
and the valley of the Rhine. It blows with great vio- 
lence during the winter and spring months. 

Mistransilate’, v.a. To translate erroneously. 

Mistransla'tion, n. Au erroneous translation or 
version. 

Mistread'ing, n. Wrong treading; misconduct. 

Mistreat’, v. a. To abuse; to treat ill. 

Mistreat'ment, n. Abuse; unkind treatment. 

Mis’tress, n. (Fr. maitresse; Lat. magistra, from 
magister, master.) The female head of a family. — She 
that governs; a suvereign; she who commands, or has 
possession and sovereiguty; a female teacher; an in- 
structress of a school.— A female who is well skilled 
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fa anything. — A woman beloved and conrted ; a sweet- 
heart. — A woman kept as a concubine — Madam ;—a 
term generally abbreviated Mrs. in writing. 

Mistrial, n. (Liw.) A trial which is erroncous on 
account of some defect in the persons trying; as if the 
jury come from the wrong county, or becanse there was 
no issue formed, as if nu plea be entered, or some other 
defect of jurisdiction. — Bouvier. 

Mistrust’, n. Want of confidence or trust; suspicion. 

—v.a. To distrust; to suspect; to doubt; to regard with 
jealousy or suspicion. 

Mistrust’er, n. A suspicious person; a person who 
mistrustx. 

Mistrust’ful, a. Diffident; doubtful; suspicions. 

Mistrust’fully, adv. With suspicion ; with mistrust. 

Mistrust’fulness, n. Diffidence ; doubt; suspicion. 

Mistrust/ingly, adv. With suspicion or mistrust. 

Mistrust'less, a. Confident; unsuspecting; uncon- 
scious. 

Mistune’, v. a. To tune wrong; to put out of tune or 
confuse. 

Mistu’ra, n. [Lat., from misceo, miscere, to mix.] 
(Med) A mingled compound, in which different ingre- 
dients are contained in a liquid state; it is also under- 
stood to mean a liquid medicine, which contains very 
active substances, and can only be administered by 
drops. — Dunglison. 

Mistu’tor, v. a. To teach amiss; to instrnet improperly. 

Mist’y, a. Overspread with mist; filled with very 
minute drops of rain. 

—Dim: obscure; clouded. 

Misunderstand,, v.a. To misconceive ; to mistake; 
to take in u wrong sense. 

F n. A person who misunder- 
stands. 

Misunderstand'ing. n. Misconception ; misappre- 
hension ; mistake of meaning; error. 

Disagreement difference ; dissension. 

Misura’to, a. [It.] In measured or strict time. 

Misusage, (mis-yuz‘ej.) n. Abuse; ill usage; bad 
treatment. 

Misuse, (mis-yuz’,) v. a. To treat or use improperly; 
to use to a bad purpose; to misapply.— To treat ill or 
unkindly; to maltreat; to abuse. 

—n. Improper use; employment to a bad purpose; wrong 
application; misapplication; erroneous use. — Abuse; 
ill treatment. 

Misuse’ment, n. The same as MISUSE. 

Misus'er. n. A person who misuses. 

( Law.) The abuse of any liberty or benefit. 

Misval'ue, v. a. To undervalue. 

Misvouch’, v.a. To vouch falsely. 

Miswed’, v. a. To wed improperly; to marry a person 
of inferior rank or station. 

Miswor'ship, n. False worship. 

Miswor'spipper. n. A person who worships wrongly. 

Mi'sy. n. (Min.) An impure sulphate of iron, occurring 
in opaque pulverulent masses of a yellow color, at the 
Rammelsberg mines in the Hartz. 

Misyoke’, v.a. To join or yoke improperly. 

Mita, (ne- tu,) a town of Guatemala, Central America; 
pop. 4.000. 

Miteh’ell, Oausnr Mickvicat, an American astrono- 
mer, B. in Union cv., Ky., 1810, was the first director of 
the observatory in Cincinnati, which establishment was 
founded in 1845, on his proposition, and mainly by 
his own exertions. In 1854, he became director of the 
Dudley Observatory at Albany, retaining however his 
connection with that of Cincinnati. Not less distin- 
guished for his mechanical skill than eminent as a pop- 

‘ular lecturer on astronomy, M. is the inventor of 

“many valuable apparatus. Among his discoveries are 
the exact jud of rotation of Mars, and the compar- 
‘son of Antares or Cor Scorpii. 
74 — Astronomy, nud bas published a collection of 
is earlier public lectures un‘ler the title of Plan-tary 
and S‘ellar Worlds. During the Civil War, Dr. M was 
appointed B-igadier-general, Aug., 1861; and afterwards 
commander of the department of the South. D. 1862. 

Mitchel. See page 1732. 

Mitchell, in Georgia, a S. W. co.; area, abt. 500 sq. m. 
Rivers. Flint and Chickasaw rivers, besides some emaller 
streams. Surface, level; soil, fertile. . Camilla. 

Mitchell, in Indiana, a post - village of Lawrence co., 
abt. 127 m. W.S.W. of Cincinnati. 

Mitchell, in Jwa, a N. N E. co., adjoining Minnesota; 
area, abt. 420 sq.m. Rivers. Cedar River, and several 
streams. Surfuce, generally level; soil, fertile. Cup. 


He is the author of a 


Osage. 

—A post-village and township of Mitchell co., abt. 90 m. 
W. of Lansing. 

Miteheil, In Wisconsin, a township of Sheboygan co.; 

yp. abt. 942, 

itehel'la.n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Cincho- 
nacre. They are evergreen herbs, smooth and creeping, 
with opposite leaves. . repens, the Partridge-berry, is 
a little prostrate plant found in woods thronghout 
Canada and the U. States, distinguished by its flat, cori- 
aceous, dark-green leaves, and small bright-red ber- 
ries remaining on the plant through the winter. The 
corolla is white or tinged with red, and very fragrant. 
Fru well flavored, but dry and full of stony seeds. 

Miteh’ell’s, in hwa, a village of Jasper co., abt. 65 m. 
W. of Iowa City. 

Mitchell’s Mills, in Kentucky, a village of Boyle co., 
abt. 45 m. S. W. of Lexington. 

Mitchell’s Peak, in N. Carolina. See Mr. MITCHELL. 

Miteh'ells ville, in Tennessee, a post · village of Robert- 
son co., abt. 35 m. N. of Nashville. 

Miteh’elstown, a market-town of Ireland, in oo. 
Cork, Munster, abt. 26 m. N.N.E. of Cork. 
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Mitchelstown Caves, a large and very fine series 
of stalactitic caverns of Lrelund, in the co. Tipperary, 
Munster, abt. 7 m. E.N.K. of Mitchelstown. 

Mite, u. (A. S. and Fr. mite; Ger. miele.) Anything 
proverbially very small; a very little particle or quau- 
tity. — A small piece of money of the Hebrews, two of 
which made a kodranies, or the fourth part of the Ro- 
man as, d. v. In modern times, M. was the name of n 
small coin that once was current in England, equal to 
about one-third of a farthing. The moneyers also use a 
small weight bearing the same name, and equal to the 
20th part of a grain, aud divided into 24 doits. 

(Zoùl.) See ACARUS. 

Mitel'In, n. [Lat. dim. of mitra, a mitre.) (Bot.) A 
genus of plants, order Sazifragacee. They are peren- 
niul herbs, very common in the Atlantic States and Can- 
ada. M. diphylla, the Currunt-lenf, or Bishop's-cap, is 
a well-known plant growing in woods, with flowers on 
short pedicels, arranged in a long, thin spike or raceme, 
and most beautifully distinguished by the finely divided 
white petals. Seeds black and shining. M. nuda, the 
Dwarf mitella, another species, is a very delicate little 
plant, fonnd in damp, shady woodlands from New York 
tu Maine. 

(Med.) A scarf for suspending the arm when hurt; 
a sling. 

Mith’ras, u. (Myth.) The sun-god of the Persians, to 
which they paid adoration as the purest emblem of the 
divine essence. The worship of Mithras was introduced 
into Rome, seemingly not long after the fall of the re- 
public, and soon spread over all parts of the empire. It 
was one of those which resisted Christianity the longest. 
The god is commonly represented as young, and kneei- 
ing on a bull which he has thrown on the ground, and 
which is also attacked by a dog, a serpent, and a scorpion. 

Mithrida‘tes, surnamed Euraron, and THE GREAT, 
king of Pontus, and the 16th of the name, was B. about 
B. C. 131. He was the son of Mithridates Euergetes, was 
brought up at Sinope, and displayed in his youth the 
extraordinary daring and tact which distinguished him 
throngh life. He diligently cultivated his mind by 
study and travel, and is said to havo been master of 
more than twenty languages. He succeeded his father 
B. C. 120, and his first acts were the murder of his 
mother and his brother. He then began his career of 
conquest by making himself master of Colchis and the 
Tauric Chersonese. The kingdoms of Bosporus, Cappa- 
docia, and Bithynia were successively added to his do- 
minions. Friend and ally, as he professed to be, of the Ro- 
mans, he obeyed the decree of the senate, to restore the 
two last-named countries to their lawful sovereigns. But 
in 88 he again expelled those kings, and did not shrink 
from a war with the Romans; took Phrygia and Gala- 
tia, almost all Asia Minor, and occupied Thrace and 
Athens. All hope of reconciliation with Rome was 
taken away by the massacre, which he is said to have 
ordered, of all the Romans found in Asia. Bighty 
thousand are said to have been slain. Sulla was then 
sent against him, who, after taking Athens, and defent- 
ing his general, Archelaus, at Chæonea and Orchome- 
nos, reconquered Tonia, Mysia, and Lydia. After four 
years of war, M. was compelled to give up his conquest 
and his fleet. aud pay a henv y contribution to the Romans. 
More fighting took place in 83 and 82, between M. and 
the Roman com- 
mander Murenn; 
and on the death 
of Nicomedes, 
king of Bithynia, 
in 74, the posses- 
sion of his king- 
dom was disput- 
ed,and war again 
broke out. N. in- 
vaded Bithynia, 
defeated the Ro- 
mans at Chalce- 
don, and besieged 
Cyzicus. Lucullus 
soon compelled 
him to raise the 
siege, defeuted 
him in Pontus, und 
drove him into Ar- 
menia, where he 
obtained thedidof 
Tigranes, his son- 
in-law. Lucullus, 
however, defeated 
the allied sover- 
eigns nguin and 
again, and but for 
the mutiny of his 
troops, which 
compelled him to 
retire, would 
probably have 
ended the war. 
Again the tilo 
turned,and M re- 
covered a large 
part of his domin- 
ions. In 66, Pompey was sent to carry on the war, and de- 


Fig. 1814. 
TETRADRACHM COIN OF MITHRIDATES. 


feated him near the Euphrates, so that he had no choice | 


but to retire into the kingdom of Bosporus. His spirit 
was still unbroken, and he formed the bold plan of 
invading Italy from the north; but, eventually, his son 
Pharnaces was proclaimed king by the soldiers, and the 

eat warrior, who had withstood the power of Rome 


for 25 years, took poison to end his life. This proved in- 
effectual, from the frequent use he had before made of | 
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poisons and antidotes, and he was put to death bya 
faithful Gaul in his service, B. c. 63. 

Mithrida‘tes Conſee'tion, n. (Pharmacy.) An 
electuary, supposed to be the uldest compound known, is 
said to have been invented, u. C. 70, by Damocrates, phy- 
sician to Mithridates XVI. A v.), containing 72 ingredi- 
ents, and said tu be un antidote to all effects of poison 
and contagion. The confection of opium was formerly 
called by this name, from its supposed efficacy in many 
forms of disease. 

Mithridat ic, a. Pertaining to Mithridate, or Mithri- 
dates. 

Mit/igable, a. Capable of mitigation. 

Mit igant, a. (Lat. mitigans.] Lenient; lenitive; dimin- 
ishing; easing, as puin. 

Mit/igate, v. a. (Lat. mitigo, mitigatus, from mitis, soft, 
and ago, for facto. to make.) To soothe; to alleviate, 
as suffering; to assuage; to lessen; to allay; to make 
less severe; to abate. — To make less rigorous; to mod- 
erate; to temper; to soften im harshness or severity ; to 
calm; to appease. — To render more tolerable; to di- 
minish. — To reduce in amount or severity; to soften, 
or make mild and accessible. 

Mitiga’tion, n. [Lat. mitigatio.] Act of mitigating; 
alleviation ; abatement or diminution of anything pain- 
ful, harsh, severe, afflictive, or calamitons, 

Mit/igative, a. [Lat. mitigativus.) Tending to allevi- 
ate or mitigate. 

Mit'igator. n. A person or thing that mitigates. 

Mit/igatory, a. Tending to mitigate; alleviating. 

Mit Ia, a village of Mexico, abt. 26 m. E. of Oajaca. It 
is built upon the tablelands of Mixtecapan, 6,000 feet 
above sea-level, and is surrounded by extensive remains 
of ancient architecture. 

Mi'tral, a. Pertaining to a mitre; resembling a mitre. 

M. valve. (Anat.) The valve situated at the left ventricle 
of the heart, and guarding the entrance from the left 
auricle; —so called from its fancied resemblance to a 
bishop's mitre. 

Mitre, (mi'tr,)n. [Gr. mitra.) ( Eccl.) A sacerdotal orna- 
ment, (Fig. 1815,) worn on the head by archbishops and 
bishops of the Roman Catholic and Greek churches, 
and also by abbots of certain: ordera. It consists of a 
stiff cleft cap, rising in two points, one before and the 
other behind, and haviug two ribbon-like pendants, 
which fall upon the 
shoulders. The high- 
priests among the 
Jews wore mitres, 
(Fig. 1816.) and we 
find similar head- 
ornaments among 
various nations of 
antiquity. Itis 
much disputed 
whether mitres were 
worn in the early 
ages of the Church, 
or when they were 
introduced. The 
mitre of the Pope is 
of a peculiar form, 
and is culled tiara, (g. v.) 


Fig. 1815. 
BISHOP'S MITRE. 


Fig. 1816. — MITRE, OR SACRED TURBAN OF THE JEWISH 
HIGH-PRIEST. 
( Arch.) The line formed by the meeting of mouldings 
or other surfaces, which intersect or B 
intercept each other at an angle, as 
A B, (Fig. 1817.) 
Mitre. v. a. To adorn with a mitre. 
(Arch) To join with a mitre. 

Mi'tre- Wheel, „. (Machinery.) A 
term applied to wheels that have their 
teeth set at 45° within the spindle, so 
as to transmit the motion to another 
mitre-wheel and shaft placed at right 
angles to the first wheel. 

Mit’riform, a. Having the form of a mitre. 

(Bot.) Mitre-shaped. 

Mitrowicz. Mitrovicz, or Mitrowitz, (mif’ro- 
vitz.) a town of Austria, on the Slavonian military fron- 
tier, on the river Save, 24 m. 8.8.W. of Peterwardein; 
pop. 5,500. 

Mitt, u.; pl. Mirrs. A mitten ;— particularly, a covering 
for the hand or arm only, and not for the fingers. 

Mit’tau, or Mit’au, a town of European Russia, cap. 
of the govt. of Conrland, on the Aa. 25 m. S. W. of Riga. 
It was founded by the Teutonic Knights in 1271, and 


A 


Fig. 1817. 
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annexed to Russia in 1795. Manuf. Linen goods and 
sap. It bas also a considerable trade in japanned iron, 
tin, hemp, flux, and corn. Jop. 22,745. 

Mitten, n. [Fr. mituine, a sort of glove; Gael. mulain ; 
Ir. mitinide.] A cover for the hand, worn to defend it 
from cold, or other injury, and differing from a glove in 
not having a separate portion for each finger; a cover 
for the haud and arm only, and not for the fingers. 

Mit’timus, n. [Lat] (Law.) A warrant by which a 
justice commits an offender to prison., The term is 
also applied to a writ for removing aud trausferring 
records from one court to another. d 

Mittweyda, (»t-vi'du,) a town of Saxony, dist of 
Zwickau, on the Zschoppau, a tributary of the Mulde, 
35 m. S. E. of Leipsic. Manuf. Woollen, cotton, and 
linen fabrics. Php. 7,500. 

Mi't, a. ilaving mites; abounding with mites. 

Mityle’ne, or Metelin’, (anc. Lesbos.) an island 
of the Grecian Archipel. belonging to Turkey, 7 m. 
from the coast of Asia Minor, between Lat. 399 and 39° 
20˙ N., Lon. 25° 50’ and 260 357 E. Area, 276 sq.m, It 
is traversed Ly a range of mountains attaining the 
height of 3,000 ft., and covered with pine forests. The 
soil is generally fertile. Two bays indent it on the 8. 
side, and there are several good harbors. Prod. Corn, 
wine, oil, catton, pitch, and fruits. The chief towns 
are, Castro, or Mitylene, Molivo, and Culoni. Pop. 
40,000. Lesbos is said to have been peopled by the Pe- 
lasgians, who were followed by the Lonians and the 
#olians. It was made a Roman province abt. B. c. 48; 
and during the Middle Ages received the name of 3f., 
from its chief city. Mohammed II. conquered it, and 
annexed it to the Turkish empire, in 1162. During the 
War of independence, the Tarkish and Greek squadrons 
fought n battle off M., Oct. 7, 1824, on which occasion 
the Turks were defeated and their fleet was destroyed. 

Mix, r.a. [A.S. miscan; Ger. mischen; Lat. misceo.] 
To unity or blend promiscuonsly, as two or more ingre- 
dients into a mass or compound. — To join; to associ- 
ate; to unite with in company; to mingle; to unite 
with a crowd or multitude, 

—v. n. To become united or blended promiscuously in a 
mass or compound. — To be joined or associated. 

Mix’‘able, a. Capable of being mixed. 

Mix’co, a village of Guatemala, Central America, abt. 
5 m. S W. of the town of Guatemala, 

Mixedly, (mikst'ly,) adv. In u mixed manner. 

Mixen, (miks’n,) n, A. S. miren, myxen.] A compost 
heap; a dung-hill; a midden. 

Mix’er, n. One who mixes. 

Mixtecapam’, an extensive table-land of Mexico, oc- 
cupying the most part of the department of Oajuca. It 
has un average elevation of 5,00) ft. 

Mixtilin’eal, Mixtilin’ear, a. [Lat. miztus, 
mixed, and linea, a line.) Containing a mixture of lines, 
part straight and part curved. 

Mixture, (mikst/yur,)n. ¶ Lat. miætura, from misceo, 
miætus, to mix.] A muss or compound, consisting of 
diferent ingredients blended without order. — The act 
of mixing; state of being mixed. — The ingredients 
thus added and mixed. 

( Med.) A name applied to any liquid form of medicina 
taken internally, whether merely a collection of fluidas, 
or containing snbstunces which have to be first tritu- 
rated, or bruyed in a mortar. 

(Chem.) The blending of veveral ingredients with 
chemical alteration of the substance. 

(Mus.) A compound stop in rn organ. 

Mix'ville, in New York, u village of Alleghany co., 
abt. 14 m. N. of Angelica. 

Miz antla, a ruined town of Mexico, abt. 35 m. N. E. 
of Jalapa. 

Miz‘en, n. (Naut.) See Mizzen. 

Miz’en-head, cape of Ireland, on the const of Muns- 
ter; Lat. 41° 27’ N., Lon. 9° 50’ W. 

Mizque, (mees’kd,) a town of Bolivia, abt. 32 m. S. E. of 
Oropesa. 

Miz'zen, Miz’en, a. [It. mezzena, from mezzo, middle; 
Lat. medius.) (Nuut.) The mast which supports the after 
sails, being nearest the stern of the ship, in u three- 
masted vessel, or in a ketch or yaw). 

Miz’raim. (Scripl.) A son of Ham, and father of vari- 
ous African races (Gen, x. 6), but particularly of the 
Egyptians, to whom his name was given. Mizraim is 
also the Hebrew word for Ezypt in the Bible, und that 
country is still called Misr in Arabic. 

Miz ' zle. v.n. To rain in very fine drops. 

—n. Small rain; mist: drizzle. 

Mnemonic, Mnemon‘ical, (ne-mon'ik,) a. 
sisting the memory. 

Mnemoni’cian, „. One who teaches the art of using 
or improving the memory. 

Mnemonics, n.sing.; Mnemotechny, 
tks, ne-mo-tek’ne r. mneme, memory, and techn, art.) 
The art of improving the memory by artificial means. 
According to the account of the ancients, the discoverer 
of this art was Simonides, the poet, who flourished abt. 
B.C. 500; the story being that during his temporary ab- 
sence from a feast, the house in which they were assem- 
bled fell, killing all that were present, and mutilating 
their bodies so that they could not be recognized; but 
Simonides, recollecting the place that each had occupied 
ut the feast, was able to distinguish them. His atten- 
tion is said to have been thus directed to the important 
nil afforded to memory by the observation of material 
objects. This art was recommended hy Cicero, Quintil- 
ian, and others of antiquity; but in modern times it 
des not seem to have met with that degree of general 
attention which its importance demands, This is, doubt- 
less, mainly owing to the fact that ite advocates have 
been chiefly desirous of exhibiting mere feats of mem- 
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ory, which Lord Bacon says, that he esteems “no mote 
than rope-danciug. autic postures, and feats of activity ; 
and, indeed, they are nearly the same things, — the one 
being the abuse of the bodily, as the other is of the men- 
tal powern; aud though they may cause admiration, 
they cannot be highly esteemed.” The value of any 
system of mnemonics must necessarily depend upon the 
extent to which it is based on the principles and laws 
of memory. (See Memory.) Ideas recall or reproduce 
each other in the mind according to certain laws, 
known as the laws of association. Some ideas are 
much more easily retained and recalled than others. 
The mind is first awakened to consciousness by sensu- 
tions; and ideas connected with them ure ever the 
most easy of retention aud reproduction. Most per- 
sous may have observe how the sight of some par- 
ticular object may recall a long train of ideas; as, for 
iustauce, the return to the scenes of one’s childhood after 
u long absence will recall, in a most marked manner, 
Jong-faded ideas. Taking advantage of this principle, 
then, muemonicians associate with some material object 
those ideas which they wish to remember. A person 
wishing to remember the heads or principal points of a 
disvourse, would connect each of them in his mind with 
sume object before him, so that the sight of the object 
would immediately recall the idea connected with it. In 
carrying out this principle, the system wow generally 
adopted is to have a series of rooms, each so divided in 
the imagination as to present fifty places. Thus, in the 
first room, the front wall (i e., that opposite the en- 
trance) is divided into nine equal parts, or squares, three 
ima row, for containing the units; the right-hand wall 
the tens, left the twenties, fourth wall the thirtics, and 
the floor, similarly divided, the forties. The numbers 10, 
20, 30. and 40, are placed in the roof above the four walls, 
while 50 stands in the centre. Other rooms are divided 
in the same way, to the number required. The Jearner 
has then to fix the different places accurately in bis 
mind, so that on a number being given he may at once 
be able to recollect its place. When he has mastered 
this, he has then to associate each place with some fa- 
miliar object; so that, ou the object being suggested to 
his mind, its place may be recalled, or, when the place 
is before the mind, the object may spring up. Of course, 
any object will do, provided they are familiar and easily 
recalled. Some may find it of advantage to classify 
them ; as on one wall or room to have articles of dress, 
another articles of turniture, another birds; and so on. 
When these are thoroughly mastered, so that they may 
be run over in any order, then all that is necessary is to 
associate the ideas we wish to remember with the ob- 
jects in the different places, so that, by thinking upon 
the objects we will be able to recall the respective ideas 
in any order that may be required, In this way, some 
are able to repeat, after hearing only once, several hun- 
dred disconnected or unmenuing words — backwards, 
forwards, or in any other order. Next, as to the man- 
ner of connecting ideas together, so as to be able to re- 
call them at will; for remembering, or recollecting, is 
merely the bringing up ideas before the mind similar to 
those that were before it on a previous occasion. Ideas, 
or notions, as they are sometimes termed, are of two 
kinds — familiar and nm-familiar, A familiar notion 
is one that has been frequently before the mind, and 
readily recalls a number of others. Thus, a watch isa 
familiar notion, because in thinking about it, a number 
of connected circumstances recur to the mind; but to 
many persons a Roman As would be a non-familiar iden, 
as they never heard of it befure. In attempting to con- 
nect together in the mind two familiar notions, the way 
is to compare them together and seek ont some notion 
common to both. The effort of the mind in effecting 
this strengthens the attention, while the common notion 
serves infullibly to connect the one idea with the other. 
Thus, in connecting together the two ideas tallow and 
kuowledge, we compare them, and find that tallow en- 
lightens, and so does knowledge. In order to avoid 
confusion and perplexity, une must take care tu have 
no more thun the two ideas before the mind at thesame 
time. When we have to connect a familiar with a non- 
familiar notion, or two notions which present us nothing 
in common, then the non-familiar notion has to be con- 
verted into a familiar one, and the two then united; and 
in the same way, when both notions are non-familiar, 
they require to be converted into familiar oues. As a 
general rule, the more closely two ideas are brought to- 
gether in the mind, the more strongly will they be asso- 
ciated, and the greater their power of reproducing one 
another. Hence, proximity is another principle avail- 
able in mnemonics, it being said that“ the rapidity und 
strength with which two given notions stick together is 
in the inverse ratio of their phrenotypic distance,” i. e., 
the time that elapses between the two notions acting 
upon the brain. It is upon this principle that what is 
called the Hamiltonian system of teaching languages 
is constructed; that, namely, of bringing the foreign 
word and the English equivalent into the nearest pos- 
sible proximity. “The rapidity and strength with 
which two given notions stick together is in the ratio 
of their joint familiarity.” In remembering dates 
or sums, the way is to substitute letters for figures 
and form them into words, for the suke of euphany, 
the vowels being of no valne. Thus. =I; n=2; m=3; 
r=4; l=5; d="; c. k, g,q=73 b, h, v. w=8; p, f=9: 
3, x, z:=0. For the application of M. to the varions de- 
partments of learning, we must refer to some of the 
vurions books on the subject. An account of the more 
important works on M. is to be found in Feinaigle's 


New Art af Memory (1813); or in Reveutlow's Lehrbuch 
der Mnemotechnik (1843). 

Mnemosyne, (ne- ne,) n. (Myth.) The goddess of 
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memory, the daughter of Coclus and Terra, and mother 
of the nine Muses, by Jupiter, 

Mnemotechny. (ne-mo-tck’'ny,) n. [Fr. mnemotechnie.] 
The sume as M ox r. 

Mo'a, un island in the Gulf of Mexico, off the N. coast 
of the island of Cuba, abt. 40 m. N. W. of Baracoa. 

Mo’a, (Sie’rra de,) a mountain range on the island of 
Cuba, alt. 30 m. W. of Baracoa. 

Mo’abites. (Script.) The descendants of Moab, the 
offspring of Lot's incestuous connection with bis cldest 
daughter (Gen. xix. 37), k. c. 1897, dwelt in the land of 
Ar, from which they expelled the Emime,a race of 
giants (Deut, ii. 9-11). The Israelites ocenpied part of 
the country ; and Eglon, its king, oppressed them for the 
space of 18 years (Judges iii. 12, &c.), .. c. 1343. David 
subdued the Moabites (2 Sum. viii. 1, 2) B. c. 1040, and 
they invaded Israel k. o. 835.—Sce Kin-Moas, & p. 1736. 

Moan, (mén,) v.a. |A. S. mænan, to lament.) To la- 
ment; to deplore; to bewail with an audible voice. 

—v.n. To make lamentations; to grieve; to lament; to 
mourn; to wail. 

—n. A lamentation; a groan; an andible expression of sor- 
row or suffering ; grief exprexsed in words or cries. 

Moan ful. a. Sorrowful; expressing sorrow. 
unn fully. adr. With lamentation. 

Moat, . Lat. ma; Fr. maite: It. motta.) ( Fort.) 
A deep ditch or trench round tbe rampart of a castle, 
or other fortified place. 

Dr. a. To surround with a ditch for defence. 

Moate’,a town of Ireland, in Leinster, county West- 
meath, abt. 9 m. E. S. E. of Athlone; pep. 2,000. 

Mob, n. [Lat. mobilis, movable, from mores. to move. 
A crowd or promiscnous multitude of people, rude, 
tumultuons, and disorderly ; an heterogeneous assembly. 
—A kind of female dress for the head. 

—v. a. To attack in a disorderly crowd; to harass 
tumultnonsly. 

Mob’bish, a. Menn; done after the manner of a mob; 
tumultuous, 

Mob’-ceap, n. A kind of female head-dress, 

Mobile’. a. [Lat. mobilis.) Capable of being moved, 
or excited; as, mobile features. 

Mobile, (mo-beel’,) in Alabama, a river formed by the 
union of the Tombigbee and Alabama rivers, 50 m. above 
Mobile, which lies at its mouth. It is n sluggish stream, 
with low banks, and several channels. The bay is 30 m. 
from N. to S., and 10 or 12 from E to W. The entrance 
from the Gulf of Mexico, 3 m. wide, is defended by Fort 
Morgan and Fort Guines.— See ALaBaMA River, aud 
Monis Point. 

—A 8 W. co., adjoining Mississippi on the W. and washed 
by the Gulf of Mexico and Mobi e kay un the S.; area, 
abt. 1,300 aq. m. Rivers. Mobile and Tensaw rivera. 
Surface, mostly level; soil, fertile. Cap. Mobile. Jop. 
(1880) 48,602 

Au important city, port of entry and the cap. of Mobile 
co.,on the Mobile River, at the head of a bay of the sama 


name, abt. 330 m. S. W. of Montgomery; Lat. 300 41 
48” N., Lon. 87° 59° W. In wealth, population, and com- 
merce, M. is the most importantcity in the State, and 
is its only seaport, exporting largely of cotton. The 
city is conveniently located on a level platean abt. 15 ft. 
above the bay; the streets are generally well laid out, 
and the houses substantially built. . has a fine 
Custom-house and Post-office, City Hall and Market- 
house, Theatre, Odd Fellows’ Hall, Cathedral, numerons 
churches, 3 orphan asylums, several hospitals, n medical 
college; and in the suburbs, St. Joseph's College, ander 
the direction of the Jesnits,a convent of the Visitation, 
and academies for young lwlies.— Aist. A town with 
this name was founded at the mouth of Dog River, by 
Bienville, in 1702. It was almost destroyed by innnda- 
tions, and another town, at the mouth of Mobile River, 
was founded in 1711. Mobile was ceded to England by 
the French at the peace of Paris, Fel. 10,1763. The 
Spaniards captured it in 1780, and it was ceded by them 
to the U. States in 1813. Admiral Farragut defented the 
Confederate fleet in Mobile Bay, Aug. 5. 1864. hp. 
(1880) 29,132, 

Mobile Bay, in Alabama, an extensive arm of the 
Gulf of Mexico, extending abt. 35 m. inlaud, by an 
average breadth of 8 m. 

Mobile Point, in / bama, the eastern limit of the 
entrance into Mobile Bay, forming the apex of a long, 
low, narrow, sandy peninsula between the Gulf of 
Mexico on the S., and Bon Secours Bay and Navy Cove 
on the N. It is the seat of Fort Morgan, which was 
built on the site of Fort Bowyer, celebrated for the 
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repulse of an attack by the British, Sept. 14, 1814. After 
the battle of New Orleans, Fort Brower was agalu in- 
vested, Feb, 12, 1815, by the whole British force, to which 
the small garrison surrendered. 

Mobility, n. [Fr. Mi,. Lat. mobilitas.) Suscepti- 
bility of motion; capacity of being moved. — Aptitude 
to motion; activity; readiness to move. — Fickleuess; 
inconstancy. 

(Physics and Chem.) One of the general properties of 
matter, in virtue of which every body at rest can be put 
in motion by the action of a source adequate to over- 
come its inertia. — The term is also frequently used to de- 
note the absence of viscosity or oiliness in liquids; thus 
water, alcohol, and ether are said to be mobile, while 
castor-oil and molasses are viscid liquids. 

Mobilization, n. (Er. mobilisation.) The collecting 
or calling into active service the troops of a country. 

Mo’bilize, v. a. To bring into active service, — Applied 
to enlisted soldiers. 

Moboc'racy. n. [Eng. mob, and Gr. krateo, to rule.] 
The government, or rule, of the mob or disurderly 
classes. 

Moboernt'ie, a. Relating to a mobocracy. 

Moe’casin, or Moe’cason, n. The native name for 
the shoe of the N. American Indians. They are gen- 
erally made of deer-skin or other soft leather, without a 
sole, but ornamented on the upper side. 

(Soul.) See Toxicornis. 

Moe’easin Creek, in N. Carolina, enters the Con- 
tenting Creck in Greene co. 

Mocha, or Mokha, (mo’ka,) a city and seaport of 
Arabia, prov. of Yemen, on the Red Sen, 40 m. N. of the 
Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb; Lat. 13° 19’ 30” N., Lon. 43° 
20’ E. M. is the principal port of the Red Sea frequented 
by Europeans. It is walled, and has an imposing appear- 
ance from the sea, but internally is poor and mean. The 

eat article of export is coffee, for which this port is 

imed; also gum-arabic, myrrh, sharks’ fins. rhinoceros’ 
horns and hides, ivory, gold dust, balm of Gilead, alves, 
Ac. Pip. 7,000. 

Mo’cha, un island of Chili, in the Pacific Ocean, off the 
coast of Araucania; Lat. 38° H 8., Lon. 74 W. 

Mocha Stone, n. [Probably a corruption of Moschus 
(or moss) store.) (Min) A white, translucent kind of 
agate, with brown markings resembling trees and vege- 
tuble filaments. 

Moche, (mosh,) n. [Fr.] A bale or package of raw silk, 
as imported. —Simmonds. 

Mock, v.a. [Fr. moquer; Gr. mokaomai, from mokos, 
mockery.) To mimic or imitate in contempt or derision ; 
to deride by mimicry. — To deride; to ridicule; to laugh 
at; to trent with scorn or contempt. — To defeat; to 
elude; to deceive; to subject to disappointment, as one’s 
expectations; to tantalize, to play upon in contempt. 

—v.n. To make sport in contempt or in jest, or to speak 
jestingly. 

—n. Ridicule; derision; a sneer ; an act manifesting con- 
tempt. 

—a. Imitating reality, but not genuine; false ; counterfeit; 
assumed. 

Mock’able, a. Exposed to derision. (x.) 

Mock'er, n. One who mocks; a scorner; a scoffer; a 
derider. — A deceiver; an impostor. 

Mock’ery,n. [Fr. moquerie.] Act of mocking, or of 
deridiug and exposing to contempt, by mimicking the 
words or actions of another; derision ; ridicule. Sport- 
ive insult or contempt; contemptuous merriment at 
persons or things. — Sport; subject of laughter. — Vain 
imitation or effort: that which deceives, disappoints, or 
frustrates ; imitation; counterfeit appearance; fulse show. 

Mock-hero’ie, a. Burlesquing the heroic, in action, 
in character, in poetry, &c. — Worcester. 

Moeck ing. n. Mimicry; mockery. — Scorn; derision. 

Mock’ing-birds, n. pl. (Zoöl.) A group of birds 
forming the family Liotrichida, order Insessores. This 
family, very extensive, embraces forms which at first 
seem to differ greatly, but the species have in common 
a bill as long or longer than the head, slightly notched, 
or not at all; the wings short, concave. and rounded, 
the tarsi long, and generally strongly scutellate. The 
Mocking-bird, or Mocking-thrush. Mimus polyglotinus, of 
our Southern States (Fig. 1819), is the type of the fam. 
This remarkable bird ro- 
ceives its name from its 
amazing powers of voice, 
being able to imitate that 
of almost every epecies of 
animal, as well as many 
noises that are produced 
artificially. But its notes 
are not entirely imitative: 
its own song is bold, full, 
and exceedingly varied; 
and in confinement it loses 
little of its energy. Its 
general color is cinereous, 

aler beneath; but though 

t cannot vie with most of 


the American birds in bril- Fig. 1819. — MOCKING-BIRD, 
liancy of plumage, its own 7 i 


sweet and varied notes, no (Afimus polygiottus.) 


less than its peculiar fuculty of imitation, render it an 
especial favorite, and a large price is often obtained for 
it. To use the words of Wilson,“ He whistles fur the 
dog; Cesar starts up, wags his tail, and runs to meet 
his master. He squeaks out like a hurt chicken; and 
the hen hurries about, with hanging wings and bristled 
feathers, clucking to protect her injured brood. The 
barking of the dog, the mewing of the cat, the creaking 
of the passing wheelbarrow, follow with great truth 
and rapidity. He repeats the tune taught him by his 
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master, though of considerable length, fully and faith- 
folly. He runs over the quiveriugs of the canary, or 
the clear whistlings of the Virginia nightingale or red- 
bird, with such superior execution and effect, that the 
mortified songsters feel their own inferiority, aud be- 
come altogether silent; while he seems to triumph in 
their defeat, by redoubling his exertions.” It builds its 
nest in fruit-trees, feeds on berries and other fruits, aud 
is easily tamed. The female lays from four to five eggs, 
of an ash-blue color, marked with patches of brown; 
she incubates fourteen days, and is extremely jealous 
of her nest, being very apt to desert it if much disturbed. 

Mock ingly, adv. By way of derision; in contempt. 

Mock’ing-stock, n. A butt for merriment. 

Mock le, (mok'l,) a. See MICKLE. 

Mocks’ville, in N. Carolina, a post-village, cap. of 
Davie co, abt. 140 m. W. of Raleigh; pop. abt. 7.0. 

Mock’-turtle, n. A soup made with calfs-head, veal, 
and condiments, — Simmonds. 

Mo’dal, a. [Fr. modale,] Consisting in mode only; re- 
lating to form; having the form without the essence or 
reality. 

Mo'dalist. u. (Theol.) One who maintains the modal 
form of existence. 

Modality, u. [Fr.modalit¢.] (Logic.) A proposition 
in which the copula is accompanied by some phrase 
which ndds to or restricts its meaning. Some of those 
phrases may be thrown into a logical shape by altering 
the form of the proposition. Thus the modality ex- 
pressed by must is only the expression of a universal 
statement,“ Body must occupy space“ being equivalent 
to the proposition“ All bodies occupy space.” 

(Phil.) A term used to denote the most general points 
of view under which the different objects of thought 
present themselves to the mind. These are possibility 
and impossibility, existence und non-existence, neces- 
sity or contingency. 

Mo’dally, adv. In a modal manner. 

Mode, n. [Fr. mode; Lat. mod is.] Manner of existing 
or being; manner; method; form; way; course. — 
Fashion; style of fashion; custom. — Grudation; de- 
gree; state; quality. 

(Gram.) See Moon. 

(Phil.) A term used by Locke to denote “such com- 
plex ideas which, however compounded, contain not in 
them the supposition of subsisting by themselves, but 
are considered as dependencies on or affections of sub- 
stances.” Of these modes there are two kinds — simple 
and mized. Simple modes are “only variations or dif- 
ferent combinations of the same simple idea, without 
the mixture of any other, as a dozen, or a score, which 
are nothing but the ideas of so many distinct units 
added together.“ Mired modes are those “ compounded 
of simple ideas of several kinds put together to make 
one complex one — e. g. beauty ; and consisting of u cer- 
tain composition of color and figure, causing delight in 
the beholder.” It need hardly be said that this distinc- 
tion is founded on a very imperfect and false analysis 
The term is now universally laid aside by writers on 
mental philosophy. 

(Mus.) The melodious arrangement of the octave, 
which consists of seven essential natural sounds besides 
the key or fundamental. Although, in ancient music, 
the terms mode and key were synonymous, there is a 
great difference between them at the present day, the 
one denoting an octave with respect to the manner of 
its division, while the latter term is used with regard to 
its place in the scale of music. There are two mules 
only in modern music,— the major and the miner, The 
major mode is that by which the intervals between the 
second and third, and fifth and sixth, become half tones, 
andall the others whole tones. In the minor mode, the in- 
tervals between the second and third, and fifth and sixth, 
become half tones. Between these two modes there is 
also another distinction, — the major being precisely 
the same whether ascending or descending, while the 
minor, in ascending, sharpens the sixth and seventh, 
thus removing the half tone between the fifth and sixth 
to between the seventh and eighth. In the Gregorian 
Chant there are eight modes (or, as we should now call 
them, keys), four of whichare called authentic and four 
plagal. The authentic modes are the Dorian, Phrygian, 
Lydian, and Mixo-Lydian; these, according to Dr. Bur- 
ney, answer to our D and A minor and C and D major. 
The plagul modes are the Hypo-Dorian, the Hypo-Phry- 
gian, the Ilypo-Lydian, and the IIxpo-mixo-Lydian, 
which are also synonymous with our d and A minor 
and F and G minor. 

Mod’el, n. [Fr. modéle; Lat. modulus, from modus, a 
mensure.) measure. — Anything of « particular form, 
shape, or construction intended for imitation; a small 
pattern; a form in miniature. — A mould; something in- 
tended to give shape to castings. — Example; standard ; 
that by which a thing is to be measured; that which is 
to be ed or imitated; a pattern; anything to be 
imitated; a copy.— Representation; something made 
in imitation of real life. 

r. a. To form or fashion according to a model; to form 
a plan ina particular manner; to shape; to itnitate in 
planning or forming. 

r. n. (Fine Arts.) To make a model or pattern from 
which some work is to be executed, as in the fine arts; — 
also, to form a work of some plastic material; as, to 
model in wax. 

Modeller, n. One who models; a planner; acontriver. 

Modelling. n. (Five Arts.) The art of forming a 
design in clay, or of making a mould from which works 
in plaster are to be cast. Modellingis essentially a prac- 
tical art, and depends greatly upon the experience and 
artisti: skill of the modeller. It is mostly executed 
with the fingers; aud the tools employed are geuerully 
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made of wood and wire, and so constrncted as to be able 
to do what the fingers cauuyt perform. As wire touls 
can be fashioned into loops of various sizes aud shapes, 
they are the most useful, and accomplish auy required 
form without moving the clay on to any already finished 
part, the superfluons clay remaining in its place while 
the wire passes under it. Wire tools nre most effective 
in working upon concave surfaces. such as the narrow 
folds of draperies. The wooden tools employed are of 
various shapes, and are composed of box and ebony, 
The wooden tools used in tine modelling are usually 
kep€ steeped in oil, as by that means the clay is less 
liable to adhere to them. Common potters’ clay of the 
bent quality is the clay used in modelling. It ought 
to be so wet as to be able to stand in a mass much 
higher than its own width without support, as it is then 
much more easily and quickly worked. The support of 
a figure iu modelling is of great importance; the main 
parts of the trunk and limbs are built upon supports of 
wood-work ; the arms, when not covered with drapery, 
may be made of twisted thick copper wire, with small 
pieces of wood twisted iu with it at short intervals, like 
the tufts in the tail of a kite. The whole model, indeed, 
should be built up on a complete skeleton of supports. 
Very little support is required in modelling a bust. The 
preservation of the uniform moisture of the clay is an- 
other essential part of modelling; it should never be 
allowed to dry, and while the modeller is at work, and 
the figure exposed, especially in warm weather, it should 
be frequently sprinkled with water. 4 plasterer's 
brush is best adapted for this purpose, and supertor to 
a syringe. In Smith's biography of Nollekens, it is 
stated that when that sculptor was modelling a bust of 
George III. in the king's own presence, he kept his clay 
moist by dexterously using his mouth as a squirt at in- 
tervals. After the model is complete, the cast is taken 
from which the marble is sculptured or other casts 
made. The whole model, while wet, must be covered 
with three or four masses, or more, if necessary, of plus- 
ter of Paris. When fixed and dry, the whole may be 
separated at the joints; aud when the component parts 
are placed again together, the place of the original 
model is filled with plaster of Paris; and when the cast 
is well set, the mould can be carefully broken off in 
fragments. The cast is then exposed complete and 
finished. The ancient sculptors baked their clay mod- 
els; but clay shrinks and cracks in drying: this plan is 
not so good as making plaster casts from the models. 
In making small models for bronzes, the ancients used 
wax, which is still the modelling material used by gold- 
smiths and medallists. It is prepared by melting virgin 
wax with n small quantity of Venice turpentine aud 
flake-white in fine powder. When colored wax is re- 

uired, a color in fine powder must be substituted for 

akewhite, The tools employed are made of woud and 
ivory, and are similar in shape to those used in model- 
ling in clay. 

Mode'na, a province of North Italy, and formerly an 
independent grand-duchy, bounded N. by the river Po, K.“ 
by the States of the Church, S. by the Apennines, and 
W. by Parma. Area, including recent additions, 2,073 
square miles. It is traversed by the Apennines,a point 
of which, Monte Cimone, attains the height of 6,976 feet. 
The soil is fertile in the plains. The principal rivers 
are the Crostolo, the Panaro, and the Secchia. Prod. 
Corn, wine, olives, hemp, and fruit. Min. Iron and 
marble —In1796, the grand-duke of M. was expelled from 
his dominions by the French. In 1814, the congress of 
Vienna restored to his son, the archduke Francis of 
Este, the territory of W. In August, 1859, the National 
Assembly, by a unanimous vote, declared the forfeiture 
of Francis V., and uuy other prince of the house of 
Iapsburg-Lorraine, to the ducal throne, after which 
the assembly decreed the annexation of the Modenese 
State to the new kingdom of Italy. Pop. 273,281. 

Mope’Na, a city of N. Iudy, cap. of the prov. of Moden: 
in a fine plain between the Panaro and the Secchia, 2 
miles W. N. W. of Bologna. It is surrounded with ram- 
parts more remarkable for beauty than strength. Tho 
general architecture of M. is striking and agreeable, 
Almost all the streets are bordered with arcades over 
the footways. The principal public buildings are the 
former ducal palace und the cathedral, a Gothic edifice, 
the only remarkable feature of which is a aquare mar- 
ble tower, one of the loftiest in Italy, in which is kept 
the fumous bucket, once the cause of a serious feud be- 
tween M. and Bologna, and which has been immortal- 
ized by Tassoni. The public (formerly ducal) library, 
known as the Biblioteca Estense, contains 60,000 vols, 
There is also another public library of 80,000. . is 
supplied with water by numerous subterranean cisterns, 
Manuf. Woollen and hempen cloths, hats, leather, glass, 
and silk. Pop. in 1872, 56,690. 

Mode’na, in Illinois, a post- village of Stark co., about 
33 m. N. N. W. of Peoria. 

Mode'nn, in Missouri, a post- village of Mercer co, abt. 
80 m. E. N. E. of St. Joseph. 

Modena. in New York, a post-village of Ulster co., 
about 80 m. 8. of Albany. 

Mod’erantism, n. [Fr. modérantisme.] Moderation 

in polities or religion. 

Moderate, a. [Lat. moderatus, from moderor.] Lim- 
ited; restrained or kept within due limits or bounds; 
temperate; observing reasonable bounds in indulgence; 
limited in quantity; not excessive or expensive. — Ro- 
strained in passion, ardor, or temper; not violent; not 
extreme in opinion; holding the mean or middle place; 
not extreme, violent, or rigorous.— Of a middle rate, 
middling. 

—v.a. To keep within bounds; to restrain from excess 
of any kind; to reduce from a state of violence; 20 
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bony protuberance in the temporal bone, appertaining 
to the cochlea, or shell of the internal ear. 
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light and fashionable cloth, suitable for paletots. &c. & 
dresses were worn by ladies n tew years ago, but they 
Mo’dish, a. According to the mode or customary man-] have been superseded by alpaca-cloths and other sim- 
ner; fashionable. ilar materials. 
Mo‘dishly, adv. Fashionably ; in the customary mode. Mo’gul Empire, a name commonly applied to the 
Mo'dishness, n. Affectation of the fashion. empire fonnded in Hindostan in 1526, by BABER, 9. v., A 
Mo'dist, n. A follower of the mode, or fashion. descendant of Tamerlane, and comprising the provs. of 
Modocs, a tribe of American Indians. See page 1736.| Delhi and Agra. Among the snecessors of Baber the 
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lessen; to allay: to repress; to temper; to regulate; 
to make temperate. 
Dv. n. To become less violent, severe, rigorous, or intense. 
Mod’erately, adv. Temperately; mildly; without 
violence. 
—In a middle degree; not excessively. 
Moderateness, n. Temperuteuess; a middle state 
between extremes, 


Modera'tion, n. [Fr. modération; Lat. moderatio.) 


State of being moderate, or of keeping a due mean be- 
tween extremes or excess of violence; temperance. — 


Restraint of violent passions or indulgence of appetite; 
frugality in expenses. — Culmuess of mind. 

Moderatism, n. Moderate principles, either in re- 
ligion or in politics. 

Modera'to,a. [It.] (Aus.) Neither quick nor slow; 
a little quicker than andunte. 

Moderator, n. [Lat.; Fr. eee The person 
or thing that moderates or restrains. — A president or 
chairman; one who presides over an assembly. 

Modera'torship, n. The office of a moderator, 

Mod eratress, Mov’eratrix,n. A female moderator. 

Modern’, u town of Austria, in W. Hungury, co. of 
Presburg, 16 in. N. E. of Presburg; pop. 5,000. 

Mod’ern,a. (Fr. moderne.) Pertaining to the present 
time, or time not long past; not ancient or remote in 
past time; late; recent; new. — This word is frequently 
used in coutrwlistinction to ancient or classical; as, 
modern philosophy, modern languages. Modern authors 
are said to be those who have written since Boethius; 
modern philosophy to have commenced with Galileo; 
aud modern astronomy with Copernicus. Modern 
civilization,” says A. W. Schlegel, „ nrose from the 
blending together of the elements of northern origiu 
and the fragments of antiquity.” Modern history is 
sometimes applied to the whole period from the destruc- 
tion of the Roman empire down to the present time; at 
other times, the term Middle Ages, or Mediæval His- 
tory (see MippLe AGEs), is applied to the earlier portion 
of this period, and the term Modern only to the latter. 
The Germans often date the end of modern history with 
the French Revolution, and call the subseqnent period 
“most recent history.” Shakspeare uses the term for 
vulgar or common, 

—n. A person of modern times; — opposed to ancient. 

f Those who live or have lived in recent or modern 
times. 

Modernism, n. Modern practice; something re- 
cently formed, particularly in writin, 

Modernist, n. Que who admires the moderns. 

Modernize, v. a. To render modern; to adapt, as 
ancient compositions, to modern persons or things, or 
rather, to adapt, as the ancient style or idiom, to mod- 
ern style and taste. 

Mod’ernized, p.a. Rendered conformable to modern 


usage or style. 

Mod ernizer, n. He who renders modern. 

Modest. a. [Fr. modeste ; Lat. modestus, from modus, to 
measure, bound, limit.) Keeping due measure or limits; 
moderate, restrained by a sense of propriety; not for- 
ward or bold; not presumptuous or arrogaut; not boast- 
ful; diffident; bashful; shy; unobtrusive; not loose; 
not lewd; decent; chaste; virtuous; not excessive or 
extreme; not extravagant. 

Mod'estly, aiv. Not badly; not arrogantly or pre- 
sumptuously; with due respect; not loosely or wan- 
tonly; decently; not excessively; not extravagantly. 

Modest Town, in Virginia, a post-village of Acco- 
mack co., abt. 10 m. E. of Accomack. 

Modesty, n. (Fr. modestie; Lat. modestia.) Quality 
of being modest; moderation; decency; that lowly 
temper which accompanies a moderate estimate of one’s 
own worth and importance; unassuming conduct; un- 
obtrusive deportment; sobriety of behavior; shame- 
facedness; chastity; purity of conduct and manners. 

Mod ica, a town of Italy, in Sicily, prov. of Syracuse, 
near the river Scieli, 30 m. W.S.W. of Syracuse. It ex- 
ports grain, oil, wine, and cheese, Pup. 27 449. 

Modleum, (mod’i-kum,) n. [Lat., from modus, a meas- 
ure, limit.) A little: a small quantity, 

Modifiable, a. That may be modified, or diversified 
by varions forms and differences, 

Modification, n. [Fr.; Lut. modificatio.] Act of 
modifying. or giving to anything new forms, or differ- 
ences of external qualities or pats A particular form or 
manner, 

Mod'itied, p.a. Changed in form or external qualities; 
varied; diversified; mouerated; tempered; qualified in 
excaptionable parts, 

Modify, v.a. Er. modifier; Lat. modificor — modus, 
and fucio. See Mope.) ‘To measure off; to set a meas- 
urs or bounds to; to moderate; to qualify; to reduce 
in extent or degree; to change, as the form of external 
qualities of a thing: to shape; to give a new form of 
being to; to vary; to give a new form, as to anything. 

Dv. u. To extennate. 

Modifying, p.a. 
Chang 
nal quaiities; xi 
anew form to; mod- 
erating. 

Mod illion,n. (Fr. 
modilion, from Lat. 
modiolus.) (rel.) 
A projecting brack- 
et (Fig. 1820) under 
the corona of the Corinthian and Composite, and occa- 
sionally also of the Roman Ionic orders. 

(Geol.) 


Modl'olar, a. [Lat. modius, a measure.) 
Modi'olus, n. (Lat., the nave of a wheel.] (Anat.) A 


Fig. 1820. — MODTLLION. 


Bushel-shaped. 


Modular, a. Pertaining to modulation, or to a module. 

Mod ‘ulate, v.a. [Fr. moduler; Lat. modular, modu- 
latus, from modulus, a little measure, dimin. of modus, 
a meusure. | ‘To measure off properly ; to measure; to 
manage suitably; to regulate. 

(Mus.) To form, us sound, to a certain key, or to a 
certuin proportion; to vary or inflect, as sound in a 
natural, cusiumary, or musical manner. 

Mod'ulated, p.a. Formed to a certain key; varied; 
inflected. 

Modula'tion, n. [Fr.; Lat modulatio.] Act of mod- 
ulating; act of forming anything to a certain propor- 
lion; act of inflecting or varying the pitch of voice in 
reading or speaking; a rising or falling of the voice. 

(Mus.) The diversified and proper change of the key 
or mode in conducting the melody in music; the tran- 
sition from vne key to another; sound modulated; 
melody. 

Mod'ule. n. [Fr.; Lat. modulus, from modus, àa mens- 
ure] (Arch.) A measure of proportion by which the 
parts of an order or of a building are regulated in clas- 
sical architecture; it has generally been considered as 
the diameter, or semi-diameter, of the lower end of the 
shaft of the column, but diferent architects have taken 
it from different parts, and subdivided it in various ways. 

Modulus, u. [ard (Math.) A term often, sometimes 
loosely, used. In general, it denotes some constant, 


multiplier, coefficient, or parameter, involved in a given | 


function, 
Modus operan’di. [Lat.] Manner of operating. 
Mo'en, an island of Denmark, in the Baltic, separated 
from Zealand by the Ult Sound, and from Falster by the 


Groen Sound; Lat. 54° 57° N., Lon. 12° 36’ E. Area, 87 | 


sq. miles. The surface is mostly level, except on the E. 
const. The chief town is Stege, with a good harbor, on 
the N. W. coast. Pop. 13,600, 

Meeris Lake, or Bir’/ket-el-Keroon’, (me’ris,) 
a lake of central Egypt, prov. of Fayoum, and occupy- 
ing the N. part of its valley; Lat. 29° 30’ N., Lon. bet. 
32° 30’ and 330 E. Ext. 30 m. long. and 6 broad. The 
S. shore is low and sandy, but elsewhere it is abrupt and 
rocky. It communicates by two channels with the 
Nile, and with the canal Joseph. According to Herod- 
otus, Lake M., so celebrated in antiquity, and much 
larger than it is now, was the result of an artificial ex- 
cuvution executed during the reign of a king Mæris, 
who lived 1350 f. c. It supplied with water the valley 
of Fayoum, with all parts of which it communicated by 
canals, 

Moesia, (mé’zha.) (Anc. Geog.) A country of Europe, 
bounded on the N. by the Danube, 8. by Macedonia and 
Thrace, E. by the Euxine, and W. by Pannonia and Illyr- 
icum. Moesia was finally reduced to a Roman province 
under Augustus, and divided into Moesia Superior and 
Meesia Interior, or what are now called the provinces of 
Servia aud Bulgaria. 

Moffat, « small town of Scotland, in Dumfriesshire, 20 
m. from Dumfries; celebrated for its mineral waters. 


Pop. 2,400. 

Moffat Hills, a mountain chain of Scotland, be- 
tween the cos. of Dumtries on the S., and Lanark and 
Peebles on the N.; the elevation of Heartfell, the prin- 
cipal summit, is 2.685 feet. The rivers Tweed, Clyde, 
und Annan have their source in this chain. 

Moffat's Creek, in Virginia, a post-vill. of Augusta co. 

Mor fetsville, in S Curolina, a post- village of Ander- 
son dist., abt. 117 m. W.N.W. of Columbia. 

Mog’adore, Mowopor, or Suma, a seaport-town of 
Morocco, on the Atlantic, 105 m. W. of Morocco; Lat. 
31° 50 N., Lon. 9° 20 W. It is built on a granular 
sandstone rock, which, at high water, is nearly insulated 
by the sea. The harbor is formed by an island to the 
S. of M. The trade of M. was formerly very extensive. 
The principal exports are, wool, hides, gum-aralic, 
almouds, gold dust, feathers, &c. Pop. 15,000, a fourth 
of whom are Jews. 

Mogadore, in Ohio, a post-village of Summit co., abt. 
l4 m. S. W. of Ravenna, 

Mo’ghi, n. [Chinese, ears of trees.) (Bot.) See EXIDIA. 

Mo’gi-das-Cru’zes, a town of Brazil, about 35 m. 
E. N. E. of Sio-Paulo, 

Mo gi-Gun'gu. a town of Brazil, abt. 170 m. N. of São- 
Paulo, 

Mo’gi-Mirim’, a town of Brazil, abt. 115 m. N. N. E. of 
So- Paulo. 

Moguer, (mo-gair’,) a town of Spain, prov. of Huelva, 
on the Tinto, 5 m. E. of Huelva; pop. 6,700.— Near M. 
is the port of Palos, whence Columbus set sail in 1492. 

Mo'hair, n. [der mohr; Fr. moire.) A material for 
textile manufactures, consisting of the hair of the An- 
gora goat. The gonts, after completing their first year, 
are clipped annually in April and May, and yield pro- 
gressively from one to about four pounds’ weight of hair. 
That of the temale is considered to be of more value 
than that of the male, but both are mixed together for 
the market. M. is extensively spun and manufactured 
in France, in England (chiefly at Bradford), and in Scot- 
land. A large variety of articles are made from M.; 
among others. many kinds of camlets, which exhibit 
great beauty and brilliance of surface. It is manufac- 
tured into plusb, and is also used for coach and decora 
tive laces, for buttons, braidings, and other trimmings 
for gentlemen's coats. It is, moreover, made up into a 
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mast celebrated were Akbar (1556-1605), Jehanghir, 
(1605-1627), and Aurungzebe (1658-1707), who were 


Fig. 1821. — TOMBE OF BABER. 


known in Enrope under the title of “Great Mogul.” In 
1503 the Great Mogul was deprived of his throne; in 
1827, of even the appearance of authority, becoming a 
mere pensioner of the British; and in 1858, Mohammed 
Bahuadoor, the last of the dynasty, was condemned, and 
exiled for complicity in the Indian mutiny. 
Mohaes, or Moiiacz, (M-, a town of Hungary, on 
the W. arm of the Danube, 25 m. E.S E. of Füntkirchen; 
. 10,000.—Solyman I., at the head of a Turkish army, 
defeated the Hungarians in the plain near the town of 
M., in 1526. Their king, Louis II., was killed, and 30.000 
Christians are said to have fallen in the Little. The 
Duke of Lorraine and the Imperialists gained a victory 
over the Turks at the same place, in 1687. 
Mohammed, or Ma‘homet, AsuL Kasem Inx AB- 
DALLAN, the Arabian prophet, and the founder of Islam, 
was B. at Mecca, A.D. 570 or 571. He was the only son 
of Abdaliah and Amina; his father, celebrated for his 
singular beanty, being of the family of Hashem. the 
most illustrious in the noble tribe of Koreish. princes 
of Mecca, and guardians of the Caaba. Left an orphan 
in infancy, he was brought up by his uncle, Abu Taleb, 
who trained him to commerce, and took him to the great 
fairs of Arabia and Syria. The theory of his high culti- 
vation is now exploded, Some of the greatest oriental- 
ists — Sprenger, Renan, Cousin de Perceval—hold that 
he could neither read nor write, and that he knew the 
Rabbinical traditions and Apocryphal Gospels only by 
hearsay. When 25 years of age, M. married Khadija, a 
rich and noble widow of Mecca, and the following 15 
years of his life were passed in domestic quietness, only 
interrupted by occasional retirement into the mountain 
solitudes. From his youth the future prophet had shown 
a fondness for seclusion and serious meditation, and hav- 
ing attained a ripeness of character and distinctness of 
aim and views, he began, at 40 years of age, to announce 
himself as an apostle, and to proclaim the doctrine of 
Islam (salvation), that “ There is no God but Allah, and 
Mohammed is his Prophet.“ His wife Khadija was one 
of the first to belicve in him, and among other members 
of his family who readily acknowledged his mission was 
his cousin, the heroic, illustrious Ali, son of Abu Taleb. 
After three years, he made a more public announcement 
of his doctrine, especially insisting on the unity of God, 
and devonncing all kinds of idolatry; but his followers 
were very few for years, and the opposition of the elders 
and people of Mecca growing more and more bitter and 
violent, some of his disciples retired into Ethiopia. In 
A. D. 621, M. lost his faithful and beloved Khadija, who 
during the 24 years of their marriage had retained his 
love, and met no rival. The death of Abu Taleb took 
place about the same time; and svon after, the Koreish- 
ites, headed by Abu Sophian, resolved to put the Prophet 
to death. He fled from Mecca, hid himself in a cave for 
three days, and then, with bis only companion, Abn- 
bekr, withdrew to Medina (then called Yatreb). From 
this fiyat of M. commences the æra of the Hegiru (16th 
July, 622). He made a public entry into Yatreb amid 
the londest welcomes of the citizens, and nt once ns- 
sumed the offices of king and priest. He also there 
married his second wife, the beautiful Ayesha, daughter 
of Abu-bekr, who long survived him. He hud, however, 
many other wives, all widows except Ayesha; and, be- 
sides. indulged without restraint his sensual propensi- 
ties Persuasion, long tried with little success, at length 
gave place to force and war, and in the battle of Beder — 
first of the long series of battles by which the faith of 
Islam was established over so large a portion of the 
world, and gained a hold which twelve centnries have 
not broken — he defeated Abu Sophian and the Koreish 
(A. D. 623). Tle was defeated by them in A. D 625; they 
unsuccessfully besieged Medina, and a truce for ten 
yeurs was agreed on. Wars with Jewish tribes fol 
lowed; many Arabian tribes submitted themselves: and 
in 630 the conquering prophet marched to Mecca, re- 
ceived the keys of the city, and was acknowledged as 
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prince and prophet. He showed no malice against his 
former enemies, performed the pilgrimage with the cus- 
tomary observances, purified the Caaba, (Fig. 1745.) de- 
stroyed its 360 idols, and decreed that no infidel should 
enter the holy city. The whole of Arabin was soon after 
conquered, and ambassadors with arrogant claims were 
sent to the Emperor Heraclius, the king of Persia, and 
the king of Abyssinia. War with the Roman empire was 
begun; an expedition for the conquest of Syria was pre- 
pared; when Mf, believed to be immortal by some of 
his disciples, fell into a fever, and after 14 days of suf- 
fering, D. ut Medina, June 7, 652, in the 63d year of his 
age. He was buried in a simple tomb on the spot where 
he died. The history of this extraordinary man has 
been, as was natural, overlaid and obscured by un im- 
mense mass of falsehoods and exaggerations ; inventions 
to magnify him on the part of his followers, and inven- 
tions tu disgrace and discredit him on the part of Chris- 
tian writers. These fictions, friendly and hostile, we 
have not space to recite. But through praise and 
blame, through the fact and the legend, it is not difti- 
cult now to see the man of clear insight and deep reflec- 
tion, without book-learning, but with profound knowl- 
edge of himself and of the works of Ged, familiar with 
Bible narratives and Eastern legends, endowed with 
imagination, and seeing, with a clourness of spiritual 
vision at that time peculiar to himself, the first truth 
and eternal ground of all religion. The announcement 
of this with a prophet's earnestness and persistency, and 
the accompanying denouncement of the world-wide lies 
and idolatries of his age, gave him the great place he 
holds in the history of the human race, — See KURAN, 
and MOMAMMEDANISM, 

Moham med I., Emperor of the Turks, succeeded his 
brother Mousa in 1413; he re-established the glory of 
the Ottoman empire, which had been ravaged by Tamer- 
Jane; and fixed the seat of government at Adrianople, 
where he died in 1421, aged 47. 

Mouanoep II., B. 1430, succeeded to the throne in 1451; he 
was the first who received the title of Grand Seignior 
He died after a long and victorious career as he was 
about to lead an attack against the Knights of St. John. 
A. D, 1481. 

Mou ep IIT. succeeded his father Amurath ITI. in 1595. 
His first act on coming to the throne was to strangle 
nineteen of his brothers, and drown ten of his father’s 
wives; he then entered Hungary, and massacred the 
whole garrison of Agram, and next guined a victory 
over the Archduke Maximilian. After this, his success 
left him, and he finally had to sue for peace to the 
Christian princes whose states he had ravaged. D. 1603 

Mouauuzb IV., B 1642, becaine emperor in 1648, succeeding 
his father Ibrahim I., who was deposed and strangled 
by the Janissari Mohammed Kuperli or Kuprili was 


made Grand Vi „and to him, and to his equally distin- 
guished son who succeeded him, the reign of M. IV. 


owes all its celebrity. In 1672, the Sultan marched 
against Poland; but he made peace witb that country 
on condition of an annual tribute being paid to him. 
Jobn Sobieski, irritated at this ignominious treaty, raised 
an army, and defeated the Turks near Choczim, upon 
which a new treaty, favorable to Poland, was signed in 
1676. In 1683 the Turks laid siege to Vienna, on which 
Sobieski marched to its relief, and routed the besiegers. 
The Janissaries, attributing their misfortunes to the 
indolence of the king, deposed him ia 1657, and seut 
him to prison, where he died in 1001. 

Monamaep V. See Mvawoup J. 

Moham'med Bah’adoor. Sce Mocut Empire. 

Mohammedan, d. Pertaining to Mohamed or 
Mahomet. 

—n. A follower of Mohammed; a Moslem. 

Mohammedanism, (no-him' meslin-izm,) n. The 
name commonly given, in Christian countries, to the 
religion established by Mohammed, born at Mecca, iu 
August, A. b. 570, died at Medina, 8th June, 632. Mo- 
hanmmedans call themselves by the name of Moslem, 
and their creed Islam, which means,“ full submission to 
God.“ The doctrine of Mohammedanism may, in large 
measure, be traced to the national religion of the Arabs, 
and to those forms of Judaism and Christianity which 
existed in Arabia at the time of the Prophet. The old 
belief that Mohammed was a base, heartless impostor, 
has. by the recent Jabors of Mihler, Carlyle, Irving, and 
others, been very much shaken, if not entirely dispelled. 
Notwithstanding the many bad features of his character, 
if we look to the simplicity of his mode of life to the 
very last, his endurance for twelve years of every species 
of insult and persecution, his steady resistance to every 
offer of wealth and power made on the condition of his 
desisting from his endeavors, the conviction wrought 
upon those nearest him, we cannot think otherwise 
than that the man believed in what he taught. It is 
impossible to say how far an ardent imagination, acting 
under the belief of divine inspiration, and too little con- 
troiled by an intellect in many respects but narrow and 
limited, will lead one into all manner of wickedness. 
“J imaintain,” says Mähler,“ that if one admits the possi- 
bility of any man’s being able to give out his own indi- 
vidual religious impressions, iders, and thoughts, with- 
out suspicion, for divine inspiration, I cannot perceive 
the impossibility of his considering God also to be the 
author of all his other inward impulses.” Further, we 
cannot think that Mohammed would have acted as his 
own recording angel and immortalized his offences in 
the Koran, had he been conscious of their wickedness. 
Mohammedanism is commonly regarded as half-way 
between Paganism and Christianity ; but it approaches 
much more nearly the latter than the former, and must 
be viewed as a great improvement upon the religions 
which it supplanted. It is a steru monotheism, opposed 
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alike to pantheism and idol-worship, and throws aside 
with disdain all those gradations of eons or emanatious 
by which God is approximated to man und man to God. 
Nothing exists but the Creator and the creation, the 
latter comprehending angels, devils, genii, and every 
being intermediate between God and man, Regarding 
the connection between Mohammedanisin, Judaism, and 
Christianity, we quote from Dean Milman’s Latin Chris- 
tiuanily.—" The creation,” he says, “as affirmed in Islan, 
was strictly biblical; the history of man was that of 
the Old Testament recognized in the New, though not 
without a large admixture of Jewish legend. The fore- 
fathers of the Mohammedan, as of the Jewish and Chris- 
tian religions, were Adam, Noah, Abraham; and to the 
old prophets of God, among whom were included Moses 
and Jesus, were only added two local prophets sent on 
special missions to certain of the Arab tribes, to Ad 
and to Thamud. Even Mohammedan fable has none 
of the inventive originality of fiction. There is scarcely 
a legend which is not either from the Talmud, or rather 
the source of most of the Tul mud, the religious tradi- 
tion of the Jews, or the spurious (not the genuine) gos- 
pels of Christianity. The lust day, the judgment, the 
resurrection, hell, and paradise, though invested in a 
circumstantiality of detail, much of it foreign, so far as 
we can judge, to the Pharisaic notions of our Saviour's 
day, and singularly contrasting with the modest and 
less material images of the New Testament, were 
ulready parts of a common creed. The Koran has 
scarcely surpassed the grosser notions of another lite 
which were already received by the Talmudic Jews and 
the Judaizing Christians, — the Chiliasts of the early 
ages. It only adapted this materialisin to the fears und 
hopes ofa Bedouin and a polygamous people. It may 
be duubted whether it goes beyoud the terrific imagina- 
tions of the Talmudists in those minute and particular 
accounts of hell-fire which glare in all its pages. Iu its 
paradise it dwells on that most exquisite luxury toa 
wanderer in the desert — perennial rivers of cool pure 
water,—and it adds a harem to the joys of the blessed.” 
The six great articles in the faith of Islam are neither 
repugnautto human reason nor to prevalent habits of 
thought, and, indeed, are the elemeutal truths of all 
religions. ‘There are—1. Belief in a Supreme Being; 
2. in his angels; 3. in divine revelation; 4. in his 
prophets; 5. in the resurrection and day of judgment; 
6. in God's absolute decree, and predestination of good 
and evil. The new and startling doctrine was the 
divine mission of Mohammed, the apostle of God. (See 
Koran.) Besides the Koran, Mohammedans generally 
receive the Sonna, or traditions, which comprises acts 
and sayings of Mohammed not contained in the Koran. 
Mohamimedanism, like Christianity, has numerous dif- 
ferent sects, who difler from each other in their doc- 
trines and forms of worship. There are five fundu- 
Mental points of religious practice which are specially 
enjoined on Mohammedans; viz, purification, prayer 
five times a day, fasting, almsgiving. and the pilgrimage 
to Mecca. Washings aud purifications are enjoined 
as necessary preparations for the duty of prayer, and 
for reading or touching the Koran, &c., for “ practice 
of religion is founded upon cleanliness, which is the one 
half of taith and the key of prayer.” In every town the 
fuithful are invited to prayer by the public cner, or 
muezzin, When the Moslem may perform his prayers 
in any decent place, except on Friday, when he is 
bound to pertorm them in the mosque. Fasting is re- 
gur ded asa duty of such great moment, that the Prophet 
used to say that it was the gute of religion, and that 
“the odor of the mouth of him that fasteth is more 
grateful to God than that of musk.” Almsgiving is not 
strongly inculcated in general; but every Moslem who 
is not poor is obliged to give the fortieth part of bis 
property to the poor. The pilgrimage to Mecca is 
deemed so necessary that it is said that he who dies 
Without performing it “may as well die a Jew or a 
Christian.” They are forbidden the use of wine and 
swine's flesh, and are prohibited from gaming and usury. 
On its first promulgation, the doctrines of Islam spread 
with amazing rapidity; and in twelve years the whole 
of Arabia bad embraced that faith. The extension of 
the power of the Arabs soon carried this religion into 
other countries ; and Syria, Persia, and Northern Africa 
were compelled to submit to their power and to receive 
their faith. At the beginning of the Sth century they 
crossed over into Spain, one province after another was 
speedily subdued, and for nearly 800 years the Saracens 
retained a dominion in that country. In Asia they 
advanced eastward to India and China; and in the 
former conntry they founded vast empires on the shores 
of the Indus and Ganges, which for a long time were 
strongholds of Islamism; but in the “Flowery Land” 
their progress was soon stayed. Fresh energy was in- 
fused into the Moslem communities by the accession of 
the Seljook Turks. — both they and their successors, 
the Osmanlis, voluntarily receiving Islamism from the 
very people they had conquered. The Ottoman rulers 
gradually undermined the Byzantine empire, which at 
length tell with the taking of Constantinople in 1453. 
The power of Islam was now at its height; and for a 
time the Turks were the terror of Italy, Hungary, and 
Germany. Their power, however, soon began to fail 
Sicily was lost to them; and in 1492 their last strong- 
holds in Spain were taken. In the interior of Africa, 


Mohammedanism has long been making peaceable con- 


versions. But while advancing among races inferior in 
civilization to the Mohn iedans, this religion has been 
losing power wherever it has been brought into contact 
with Christianity. The consciousness of this superiority 
of the Christian nations has been spreading for years 
throughout the extent of the Mohammedau world, aud 
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has gradually kindled those sentiments of fierce and 
uncompromising hostility to the Christian name which 
have manifested themselves within the lust few years 
in so bloody a manner in India, Arabia, Northern Africa, 
aud Syria. These feelings, however, are not participated 
in by the more enlightened among the Mohammeduns, 
— those who have seen aud tasted the fruits of Chris- 
tian civilization, They no longer exhibit any confi- 
dence in the power of Islum. The total number of Mo- 
hammedans at the present time is estimated at about 
160,000,000. In Europe they are almost confined to 
Turkey; and even there they torm,in the European 
part of it, a minority of the population. They prevail 
in Asiatic Turkey, Persin, Afghanistan, Beluochistan, 
Arabia, and Tartary, and are largely represented in 
India, Asiatic Russia, and the Malay Archipelugo, and 
to some extent in China. Their number in Asia is esti- 
mated at about 60,000,000, In Africa, Mohammedanism 
is still the prevailing religion in the entire north; and 
its rule extends far down eastward and into the centre 
of the continent, numbering, it is believed, not fewer 
than 100,000,000 souls. 

Mo’ have, or Mogave, in Arizona Territory,a W by 
N. co., adjoining Nevada and California; area, abt. 7,700 
aq. m. Rivers. Colorado River, and Bill Williams Crevk. 
Surface, mountainous; soil, mostly sterile. Min. Gold 
and silver, Cup. Muhave City. 

Mo/have City, in Arizona Territory, a town, cap. of 
Mohave co., abt. 125 m. N. of La Paz. 

Mo’hawhk, in New York, a river which rises in Oneida 
co, 20 m. N. of Rome, and runs E.8.E. into the Hudson 
at Waterford, 10 m. above Albany. It is 135 m. long, 
and has numerous and picturesque waterfalls, especially 
at Little Falls, Cohoes, and Waterford, affording abun- 
dant water-power, Through its populous valley run the 
Erie Canal and New York Central Railroad. 

—A post-village of Herkimer co., abt. 80 m. W. N. W. of 
Albany.— A twp. of Montgomery co.; pop. abt. 3.136 
Mo’hawks, u. pl. A once powerful tribe of North 

American Indians, a branch of the great Iroquois na- 
tion, who derived their name from dwelling on the 
banks of the Mohawk River, The Mobawks, when 
broken up as a people, emigrated north, and took ap 
their abode in the Canadas, where the remnant of this 
renowned tribe of red-skins is still to be found in small 
Villages in the midst of their white brethren, devoting 

themselves to agriculture. 

Mo/hegan Mountains, in New Fork, the former 
name of the ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS, g. v. = 

Mo’hegans, or Mo’hicans, a tribe of Indians of 
the great Algonquin family, which, in the 17th century, 
inbabited the country now forming the S. W. part of 
New England, and that portion of New York E. of the 
Hudson Being compelled to give way to the conquering 
Iroquois confederacy, they retired to the valley vf the 
Housatonic River in Connecticut, and were consequently 
one of the first tribes who came into collision with, and 
were dispossessed of their territory by the early British 
settlers. They subsequently lived dispersed among the 
other tribes, and all traces of them have now nearly 
disappeared. Fenimore Cooper's celebrated novel, The 
Last of the Mohicans, will cause their name to survive 
perhaps any other of the Indian tribes, 

Mohic’can, in Olio, a township of Ashland co.; pop, 
abt. 2,500, 


Mohic’can River, in Ohio. See WaLHoNDING. 


|Mohic’canville, in 0%ia, a village of Ashland co,, 


abt. 80 in. N. N. E. of Columbus. 

Mohllev, or Mohilef, (mo-hr’laf,) a govt. of European 
Russia, between Lat. 52° and 550 15 N., Lon. 28° 35’ and 
32° 35’ E., inclosed N. by Vitebsk, E. by Smolensk, 8. 
Ae de und W. by Minsk; area, 17,470 sq. m. 
The surface is mostly an extensive plaiu, partly covered 
with forests. The soil is generally fertile, but agricul- 
ture is backward. The principal rivers are the Dnieper, 
Soju, and the Dronets. The climate is mild and dry. Prod. 
Rye, barley, oats, hemp, and flax; and large quantities 
of timber are floated down the rivers to the Black Rea. 
The chief towns are Mohilev, the cap., and Mstislavl. 
Pop. 924,080. 

Mouitev, or Mounkr, cap. of the above govt., on the 
Dnieper, 85 m. S. W. of Smolensk, and 110 S.E. of Minsk. 
Al. has a better appearance than most Russian towns, 
the houses being built of stone or other solid material. 
M. is the headquarters of the Russian “ Army of the 
West,” and the seat of Greek and R. C. archbishoprics, 
the latter having authority overall the Roman Catholics 
of Poland and Russia. It has an extensive trade with 
Rigu. Königsberg. Dantzic, and Odessa, op. 48,205. 

Mohiley, a town of European Russia, prov. of Podolia, 
on the Dniester, 50 m. S.E. of Kaminetz. Jp. 8.030. 

Mo’hill, a town and parish of Ireland, abt. 9 m. E. S. E. 
of Carrick-on-Shannon. They are situated upon the 
boundary line between the cos. of Leitrim and Long- 
ford, and the provinces of Connaught and Leiuster. 

Möhler, Jowann ApaM,a Roman Catholic theologian, 
h. at Igersheim, Wiirtemberg, 1796; professor of theology 
at Tübingen, and author of many learned works in 
theology and church history. D. 1836. 

Mohrs'ville, in Pennsylvansa, a post- village of Berks 
co., abt. 10 m W. N. W. of Reading. 

Mo’hur., a gold coin of British India, of the value of 15 
rupees, or 88 75. 

Moi'‘dore, (Pg. maəda ru,] an old gold coin of Por- 
tugal, equivalent in value to about $6.75. 

Moiety, (moi'e-ti,) n, Fr. moitié; Lat. medictas, from 
medius, middle. See Mgan.j The middle; the half; 
one of two equal parts. 

Moil, v.n. [From moyle, the old spelling of mule, q. v.] 
To work like a mule; to exert one’s self; to labor; to 
toil; to work with painful efforts. 
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Moi‘ra, a market-town of Ireland, in Ulster, abt. 14 m. 
S. W. of Belfast. Pup. ubout 1,200, 

Moira, in New York, a post-village and township of 
Franklin co., abt. 47 m. E. of Ogdensburg; pop. of town- 
ship, abt. 3,000, 

Moire, (moyre,) n. Fr., clouded or watered.] AE ree A 
A term applied to a variety of manufactured textile 
goods. The production of this watered effect is usually 
called motre antique, and is principally used in makin 
the broad silk for ladies’ dresses. It is a superior kin 
of watering, and the different modes by which it is ef- 
fected are kept secret by the moireurs, or calenderers. 
The effect is not produced during the spinning, weaving, 
or dyeing, but by passing the fabric through cylinders, 
hot or cold, embossed or plain, and, sprinkling the silk 
with water or not, by folding layers of silk over each, 
either rectangularly or dingonally, aud other methods by 
which various degrees of moire can be produced. Cer- 
tain threads, either of the warp or weft, which happen 
to receive most pressure, have the most gloss; some are 
flattened, and the reflection from their surfaces becomes 
more or less glossy, according to the angle from which 
itis viewed. This produces the brilliant play of light 
and shade called moire, or watering. 

Moire Metallique, (məy're met-al-leck’,) n. [Fr.] 
(Applied Chem.) A beautiful crystalline appearance 
given to tin plate by brushing over the heated metal a 
mixture of 2 parts of nitric acid, 2 of hydrochloric acid, 
and 4 of water. As soon as the crystals appeur, the plate 
is quickly washed, dried, and varnished. 

Moist, a. [Fr. maite; Lat. madidus, from madzo, to be 
wet or non Moderately wet ; damp; containing water 
or other liquid in a perceptible degree. 

Moisten, (mois’n,) v. a. To make moist or damp; to 
wet in « small degree. 

Moist’ness, n. State of being moist; dampness; a 
small degree of wetness ; humidity. 

Moisture, (-yur,) n. [Fr. moiteur.] State of being 
moist ; a moderate degree of humidity ; a small quantity 
of any liquid. 

Mo ‘jos, in Bolivia, See Moxa. 

Mokelum’ne Hill, in Cul. See MOQUELUMNE Hr. 

Mola. a town of S. Italy. prov. of Terra di Bari, on the 
Adriatic, 13 m. S. E. of Bari: pop. 11,078. 

Molalla River, in Oregon, enters the Willamette 
River from Clackamas co. 

Molar, Mo'lary, a. [Lat. molaris, from mola, a 
mill. See Nr.] Belonging to a mill or to grinding; 
having power to grind; grinding; used for grinding; as, 
the molar teeth. 

—n. (Anat.) One of the double or grinding teeth. The 
molares, or molars, are the most important of the per- 
manent teeth, us they comminnte and reduce toa pulp 
the food cut and broken down by the incisors aa ca- 
nine. See Teern. 

Molar Gland, n. (Anat.) One of the two salivary 
glands situated on each side of the mouth, between the 
masseter and buccinator muscles, the excretory ducts 
of which open near the last molar tooth. 

Molas‘ses, n. sing. [It. melassa ; Fr. mélasse, from Gr 
meli, honey.) The brown, viscid uncrystallized sirup 
produced in the manufacture of sugar. It is allowed to 
drain from the casks into a cistern before the sugar is 
sent away from the plantation. Molasses is employed 
in the preparation of spirits of wine. The sirups which 
remain after sugar passes through the processes of a 
refining-house are sometimes called molasses, but are 
more generally known as treacle. The imports of M. 
into the United States, in the fiscal year ending June 
30. 1869, amounted to 55,006,000 gallons, valued at 
$11,884,702. 

Molay’, Jacques Dr, the last grand-master of the Knights 
Templars, was a native of Burgundy. He was admitted 
into the order about 1265, Bch hele signalized him- 
self by his valor in Palestine, was unanimously elected 
grand-master on the death of William de Beanjeu. The 
great wealth and power of the Templars, their pride and 
their dissolute manners, created them a multitude of 
enemies, and at length Philippe le Bel, king of France, 
and Pope Clement V., formed a plan for their extermi- 
nation. They were accused of heresy, impiety, and vari- 
ous crimes revolting to human nature. In October, 
1307, all the Templars throughout France were arrested 
at the same hour, and they were tried and convicted, 
some on their own confessions, and others on such evi- 
dence as could be procured. Fifty-seven were com- 
mitted to the flames in 1311; and after an imprisonment 
of seven years, De Molay shared their fate at Paris, in 
1314, declaring the innocence of his order to the last. 

Mold, „. and v. See Mourn, the more correct spelling. 

Mold. a manufacturing town of Wales, co of Hint, on 
the Alyn, 12 m. W.8.W. of Chester; pup. 4,000, 

Moldau, a river of Bohemia. rising in the Bühmerwald 
Mountains, on the 8.W. frontier, at an elevation of 3,750 
feet above the sea, and after u N. EH. course of 276 m, 
joining the Elbe at Melnik, 20 m. N. of Pragne. 

Molda’va,a river of Austrian Poland and Moldavia, 
rising in the Carpathian Mountains, and after a S. E. 
course of 110 m. joining the Sireth, 36 m. S W. of Jassy. 

Moldavia, one of the two Danubian principalities now 
united ander the name of Roumania. It lies bet. 26° 10/ 
and 28° 30 E. Lon., and bet. 45° 25’ and 48° 13’ N. Lat.; 
is bounded N. by the Austrian territories of Buckowina 
and Galicia, 8 by the Danube and Wallachia, E. by the 
Russian govt of Bessarabia with the intervening Pruth, 
and W. by Transylvania. It has an extreme length of 
200 m., by a breadth varying from 30 to 130; estimated 
area, 17,000 sq. m. Its chief rivers are the Dniester, the 
Pruth, and the Sireth. The soil is so exceedingly fer- 
tile that, notwithstanding the rude and primitive hus- 
bandry prevailing, the Jand yields immense crops of 
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wheat, rye, and barley, with pulse of every kind, vege- 
tables, and abundance of fruits. Iu the west, the coun- 
try is mountainous and has some desert tracts, and im- 
mense forests yielding a large supply of excellent tim- 
ber. The pasture-lands are especially luxuriant, and 
afford the most abundant ſood for large droves of cattle 
reared upon them. From its proximity to the Carpa- 
thian oun- 

tains, tho min- 

eral wealth of 

Moldavia must 

be very great; 

but the perpet- 

ual wars, of 

which it has 

been the thea- 

tre for ages, 

have hitherto 

prevented them 

from bein 

worked wit 

that attention 

their impor- 

tance demands, 

Rock-salt, salt- 

petre, and as- 

phaltum are 

the chief arti- 

cles under this 

category pro- 

gaad: a small 

quantity of gold 

has been found 

in the sands of 

the river Bis- 

tritza, but the & 

metals can 
hardly be said 
to be worked at 
all. Moldavia, p 
up to the year 1777, embraced a much larger region 
than is now known by that name, Austria appropriating 
all the district known as Buckowina ; while, in 1812, the 
Porte was compelled to cede to Rnssia nll the N.E. of 
the province, called Bessarabia. The inhabitants are 
chiefly Armenians, Wallachians, Jews, and Gipsies. Cap. 
Jassy. Pop. estimated at 1,600,000. Ree ROUMANIA. 

Molding. n. See Moutpixe. 

Mol drop, in Oregon, a village of Washington co., abt. 
22 m. W. S. W. of Portland. 

Mole, n. [(A. S. maal, mal ; Ger. mahl, maal ; Lat. ma- 
cula, a spot. blemish, mole.) A spot, mark, or small 
permanent protuberance, often hairy, but generally of 
a grayish-brown color, seen on the skin of persons in 
várious parts of the body, and always congenital, or from 
their birth. 

Mole, n. (Lat. mola.] (Med.) A deposit of fleshy mat- 
ter iu the uterus. 

Mole, n. [Fr. môlz; It. molo; Lat. moles. Etymol. nn- 
known.) A mound, embankment, or pier, constructed 
of solid masonry laid in the sea at the entrance ton 
port, which it serves to defend from the force of the 
waves; also, frequently, the port or haven thus formed. 

(Agric.) A plough used in underground draining. 

Mole, n. (b. mol; Ger. maulwurf; Dan, muldvarp— 
muld, a mould, and varp, to heave) The Mouldwarp, 
a small insectivorons quadruped, family Talpide, of 
which it may be taken as the type. The common mole 
of the U. States, the Screw mole, Scalops aquaticus 
(Cuvier), is admirably fitted for a subterranean life. It 
is from five to six inches in length; the body is thick 
and cylindrical; the head is much prolonged, especially 
the muzzle, which projects far beyond the jaws, and is 
very flexible, strong, and tendinons, serving to convey 
food to the mouth; it has no external ears, but the au- 
ricular apparatus is highly developed, and the sense is 
very acute; its eyes are so very minute, and concealed 
by its fur, that it is a vulgar opinion that it is deficient 
in these important organs. The head is not distin- 
guished from the body by any appearance of neck ; the 
legs are so short as scarcely to project perceptibly from 
the body; the fore-feet, situated obliquely outwards, are 
excessively strong and broad, and furnished with very 
large and stout claws, so as to give the animal the power 
of working ander the surface with the utmost rapidity ; 
the hind-feet are small in proportion to the fore-feet, 
and are calculated for throwing back with ease the 


Fig. 1822.—MOLDAVIAN COUNTRY-WOMAN. 


Fig. 1823.— AMERICAN MOLE, 
(Sealops aquaticus.) 
mould from behind, during the animal's subterranean 
labors. The rapidity with which the mole can make 
its way through a favorable soil would be quite aston- 
ishing, did not its whole conformation and great mus- 
cular strength account for it. The tail is short and 
small; the skin is much thicker and tougher in propor- 
tion than in other quadrupeds, and the fur with which 
it is covered is close-set and soft as the finest velvet. 
The food of the mole consists chiefly of earth-worms and 
the larvee of insects; but it is not confined to these; for 
during the summer months it not unfrequently leaves 
its subterranean retreat, and wanders upon the surface 
in quest of prey, such as birds, mice, frogs, snails, &c. ; 
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and during these nocturnal excursions it often 

with a vigilant and successful enemy in t. . 

are extremely voracious. We are told, that 

shut np together without food, the strongest will de- 
vour the weakest, even to the bones; nothing but the 
skin is left, which they never eat, aud which, when one 
has killed the other, is always seen to be 


Mole, v.a. To clear of mole-hills. (Used as prov. Eng. 
—To form holes in, as a mole; to burrow. ] 
Mole’-cast, n. A small elevation of earth thrown up 


the Ol Testa- 


children were sacrificed by fire. There is some difficulty 
in ascertaining at what period the Israelites became 


Olives (1 Kings xi. T); and from that period bis 
ship continued uninterruptedly there, or in Tophet. i 


Fig. 1824.— MOLECH, OR MOLOCH. 


the valley of Hinnom, until Josiah defiled both 

(2 Kings xxiii. 10, 13.) Jehoahaz, however, the son a 

successor of Josiah, again “did what was evil in the 

sight of Jehovah, according to all that his fathers had 

done,” (2 Kings xxiii. 32.) The same broad condemna- 

tion Is made against the succeeding ki Jehoinkim, 

Jehoiachin, and Zedekiah; and Ezekiel, w. mp d 

the captivity, suys, “ Do yon, by hele 3 your gifts, 

by making your sons pass through the fire, polinte 

selves with all your idols until this day. and 1 

enquired of by you?” (xx. 31.) After the restoration, 
ane ee meta (buy ~ Y Oryllet — 

ole’-cricket, n. (t. e 

(Fig. 1825,) an interesting species of —— 

Cricket family (see CRICKET). Pi 

Its habits are very singular, 

and greatly resemble those 

of the animal from which it 

is named. In its structure, 

tov, there is a remarkable 

similarity. This insect is 

continually engaged in exen- 

vating gulleries under the 

earth. some of which are of 

considerable dimensions. To 

enable it to do this with per- 

fection, its anterior limbe 

are connected with a pair of 

flat fossorial organs, which 

are in ae much like 

the hand of the mole. In 

its burrowing processes, it 

does great injury to the roots 

of plants. ith regard to 

its diet, little is positively 

known; and whether it lives 

ou animal or vegetable food, 

is still a matter of uncer- 

tainty. By some authorities, 

however, it is suid to feed on 

both roots and insects. The 

female of this species pre- 

es a large chamber where- 

n to lay her eggs, which are 

said to be from 200 to 400 

— 3 . after the poe 

rst moult, the young re- 1825.— . 

main together, bat Shen * n 

take their departure, and commence burro on their 

own account. The M. C. is usually about two inches 

in length, and is of a brown color. - 
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Molecular, a. [Fr. moléculatre.] Belonging, or hav- 
ing reference to, or consisting of molecules or minute 
particles; as, molecular attraction. 

M. attraction, (Chem.) It is conceived that bodies 
can be divided into indivisible atoms, each having a def- 
inite uniform weight and general character. These 
ultimate particles are generally called atoms, while those 
are called molecules which are constituent or aggregated 
into an heterogeneous whole. If the specific nature of 
these molecules were known, and the laws of the forces 
that retain them, whether these forces be of attraction 
or repulsion, it is evident that we should have the true 
key to tell the changes and sequences of the material 
universe. A number of attempts have been made to 
construct theories on this ground, sufficiently general to 
enable the inquirer to avoid restrictive conditions, and 
at the same time to afford a base for wide and impor- 
tant conclusions, One of the earliest explorers in the 
field of molecular theories was Bascovich, who asserted 
that matter did not consist of solid particles, but of mere 
mathematical centres of forces. Euch body is supposed 
by his theory to be made up of a number of geometri- 
cal points, from which emanate forces following certain 
mathematical laws, in virtue of which the forces become 
at certain small distances attractive, and at certain 
other distances repulsive, and nt greater distances again 
attractive. From these forces of the points arise the 
cohesion of the parts of the same body, the resistance 
which it excites agaiust the pressure of another body, 
and, finally, the attraction of gravitation, which it ex- 
erts upon bodies at a distance. The most important 
works on the subject are those of Guuss on Terrestrial 
Magnetism, and Dr. Simon George Ohm's Contribu- 
tions to Molecular Physics. In the latter work, Ohm 
supposes that ultimate molecules have both simple and 
polur powers, and ou the ground of this hypothesis, at- 
tempts to educe a complete system from which the phe- 
nomena of light, heat, and electricity necessarily aud 
harmoniously flow forth. 

Molecular ity, n. State or quality of being molecular. 

Molecule, n. [Fr., dimin, of Lat. moles, n nius.) 
(Chem.) One of the constituent particles of bodies. 
They are divided into integrant and constituent mole- 
cules. Integrant molecules have similar properties to 
the mass, and are, therefore, simple or compound, as the 
mass is either one or the other. Thus a mass of pure 
metal consists of integrant particles, each of which has 
metallic properties similar to those possessed by the 
whole mass. In the sime manner, a mass of alloy con- 
sists of integrant particles, each of which is a compound 
of the different metals forming the alloy. When a com- 
pound integrant M. is decomposed. we xet constituent M. 
Oxygen aud hydrogen are thus constituent M. of an in- 
tegrant M. of water.—Chem. “The smallest particles of 
a substance in which its qualities inhere.“ See p, 1732 

Mole’-eyed, (d.) a. Having very small eyes, like a 
mole; — hence, blind, or of imperfect vision. 

Mole’-hill, n. A little hillock or elevation of earth 
thrown up by moles ;— hence, a very small hill, or minor 
obstacle or impediment. 

Mole, (Le.) « sexport-town on the S. W. extremity of the 
island of Hayti, W. Indies. It has an excellent harbor, 
and commands an active trade in cotton, coffee, indigo, &c. 

Molendinn’ceous, Molendina’rious, d. [Lat. 
molendinarius, from molere, to grind.) Maving a resem- 
blance to the sails of a wind-mill. 

Mole’-rat, n. (Zul.) The common name of a genus 
Bathyergus, order Rodentia, native of the Cape of Good 
Hope. It is abont the size of a rabbit, and burrows 
under-gronnd, throwing up large hillocks. which are ex- 
ceedingly dangerous to travellers on horseback. 

Wlole’skin, n. A kind of*cotton cloth, having a furry 
or flocculent surface resembling the skin of a mole, und 
used for garments of laborers, &c. 

Molest’, v.a. [Lit. molesto—molestus, from moles, 
trouble, labor, distress; Fr. molester.) To incommode 
or trouble; to vex; to annoy; to render uneasy; to 
tease; to disturb. 

Molesta'tion, n. [L. Lat. molestatio.] Act of mo- 
lesting, or state of being molested: disturbance; an- 
noyance; uneasiness caused hy vexation. 

Molest'er. n. One who molests or annoys. 

Molest ful, a. Vexatious; troublesome. 

Molo'-tree, n. (Bot.) The Caper-spurge, Euphorbia 

tyris. 

Mole'warp, n. Same as Mote, q. v. 

Molfetta, u sea-port town of S. Italy, prov. of Terra 
di Bari, on the Adriatic, 18 m. N. W. of Bari. Promi- 
nent among the public buildings is its magnificent en- 
thedral. It has a considerable trade in corn, vil, and 
almonds, Php. 24,658. 

Molim‘inous, d. [From Lat. moliri, to exert one’s 
self.] Of kreut bulk, consequence, or import. (n.) 

Molière, (mol’e-air.) a French dramatist, n. at Paris, 
1622. Jlis real name was JEAN BAPTISTE POQUELIN, and 
he took the name of Moliére, out of regard to his par- 
ents, when he first became an actor. He was brought 
up to his father’s trade, that of upholsterer; but when 
14 yeurs of nge he was sent to study at the college of 
Clermont, where he remained several years. As sub- 
stitute for bis father he attended Lonis XIII. as valet- 
de-chambre on bis expedition to Narbonne, in 1612. He 
studied law at Orleans, and was received ndvocate at 
Paris, and in 1645 he began acting there with a com- 
pany of amateurs. After obtaining grent success in the 
provinces, he settled at Paris in 1608, having previously 
produced his two comedies, I. Etourdi and Le Dépit 
Amoureuz. In the following year he increased his repu- 
tation by thecomedy Les Précieuses Ridicules,which had 
a run of abont 120 nights. Continuing to produce new 
plays, and acting in the principal comic parts, he was a 


Mo'line, n. 
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favorite both with the court and the people. He suc- 
ceeded to his father’s office under Louis XIV., who gave 
him, in 1663, a pension of 1,000 livres. He was the in- 
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Fig. 1826, — MOLIÈRE. 


timate friend of La Fontaine, Boileau, and other dis- 
tinguished men; but bis happiness was impaired by an 
ill-assorted union with a young actress. He excited the 
animosity of the medical profession, by several sharp 
attacks on them in his comedies ; and that of the priestly 
and priest-ridden classes, by his terrible attack ou pious 
hypocrites in the famons Tartuffe, which was withdrawn 
from the stage by order of the king. The order was an- 
nulled in 1668, Among the most admired plays of M. 
are, L’ Ecole des Femmes ; Tartuffe; Le Misanthrope; Les 
Femmes Savantes ; Le Médecin malgré lui; and Le Malade 
Imaginaire. In some of his comedies he borrowed from. 
or imitated, the Latin comic writers, and in some the 
Italian and Spanish. Among these imitations are L'A- 
vare, Amphitryon, and Les Fourberies de Scapin, But 
in the delineation of character and the portrayal of the 
vices and follies of social life, M. is thoroughly original ; 
and whatever materials he may have appropriated from 
earlier writers, be so treated them as to muke the re- 
sult entirely his owu. He is called by Voltaire the Fu- 
ther of French Comedy, and alone among French comic} 
writers is claxsical, While he treats some subjects with 
exquisite refinement, he indulges too frequently in ex- 


Fig. 1827. — TOMB OF MOLIÈRE. 
aggeration, coarseness, and mere buffoonery. His works, 
it is said, have been more frequently republished than 


those of any other French author. In 1673, he took 
part in the presentation of his last comedy, Le Malade 
Imaginaire, being ut the time seriously out of health; 
the effort was too much for him, and he b. the same 
night, February 27. He was buried without the usual 
religions rites, through the influence of the priests. who 
hated him, though they conld allege nothing against 
his character. His profession excluded him from the 
French Academy ; hut a century after his death, his bust 
was set up in the hall with this inscription — “ Rien ne 
manque à su gloire ; il manquait d la nôtre.” 
[From Lat. molina, mill.) The transverse 
iron crossing the upper grinding-stone of a mill. 
mo'line. in Zl., at. of Rock Island co., on the Missis- 
sippi, M. has the largest plough factory in the world. 


Molinists, (% -/.) (Eccl. Hist.) The name ofa sect 


in the Roman Catholic Church. which adopted the opin- 
jons of Molina, a Spanish Jesuit and professor of theology 
at Evara, in Portugal, (1535-1600.) In order to remove 
the difficulties attending the doctrines of predestina- 
tion and free will, and to reconcile the jarring opinions 
of Augustines, Thomists, semi-Pelagiuns, and others, 
he had recourse to the hypothesis that the decree of | 
predestination to eternal glory was founded upon a pre- 


Mol'leton, n. 


Mol'litude, n. 


vious knowledge and consideration of the merits of the 
elect; that the grace from whose operations those mer- 
its are derived, is not efficacious by its own intrinsic 
power only, but also by the consent of our own will, 
and because it is admiuistered in those circumstances | 
in which the Deity, by that branch of his knowledge 
which is called scientia media, foresees that it will be 
efficacious, This scientia media is that forekuowledge| 


of future contingents that arises from an acquaintance Mollus’ea, n. pl. [Lat.] 


with the nature-and faculties of rational beings, of the 
cirenmstances in which they shall be placed, the ob- 
jects that shall be presented to them, and the influence 
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of these npon their actions. This doctrine was soon 
violently assniled, especially by the Dominicans, and at 
length Pope Clement VIII. appointed a congregation to 
investigate the matter. Opinion was so much divided 
upon the subject, that the Pope decided that both doc- 
trines (that of Molina and that of his opponents) might 
safely be tanght in the Church, The Molinists, how- 
ever, soon disappear, as other views involving the ques- 
tion of predestination and grace were advanced. — See 
J\NSENISTS. 


Molino, (mo-lee’/no,) in Mississippi, a village of Tippah 


co., abt. 40 m. E. S. E. of Holly Springs. 


Molinos, Miauet, (m- n,] a Spanish theologian, and 


fonnder of the sect called Quietists, was B. in 1627, neur 
Saragossa, but passed the greater part of his liie at 
Rome. There, in 175, he published his celebrated 
Spiritual Guide. which was condemned by the Inquisi- 
tion 10 years after its first appearance, and the author 
sentenced to perpetual imprisonment. He p. in prison, 
in 1696, The followers of M., of whom Madame Gayon 
was the principal, were called Quietists because they 
maintained that religion consists in an abstraction of 
the mind from external and finite objects. 

Molise, or San’nio,(mo-lee’sai,) a prov. of S. Italy, bor- 
dering on the Adriatic, having E., 8., and W. Capitanata, 
Principato-Ulteriore, Terra di Lavora, and Abruzzo Ci- 
teriore. Area, 1,785 sq.m. The surface is mountainous, 
and in the S. it is traversed by the principal chain of 
the Apennines. Prod. Wheat, millet, maize, fruits, 
wine, and oil. There are extensive forests, aud the in- 
habitants are generally devoted tu pusturuge. Cup. Cam- 
po-hasso. 1p. 346,007. 

Moll. (möl) a. [der.] (Mus.) Minor. 

Molla, n. The name of a spiritual and judicial officer 
among the Turks, superior to the cadis or inferior 
judges, and having civil and criminal jurisdiction over 
towns or large districts. Over the mollas are the cudi- 
leskers, or supreme judges of the empire, who sit in 
the divan. 

Mol'lah, n. [Ar. maula.) In Mohammedan countries, 
a high-priest. (Sometimes written moolah.) 

Molle, u. [It] (s.) Flat. or lower by a semitone 
than the sonnd to whose name it is appended; us, “ B 
molle” — Worcester. 

Mollebart, Molleboert, Mould’eboert, n. 
(Agric.) Au implement of husbandry used in Flanders, 
being a kind of large spade, drawn by a horse, and 
guided by a man. 

[Fr.] Swan-skin; a kind of blanket or 
flannel. 

Mol’lient, a. Same as EMOLLIENT, g. v. 

Mollliently, adr. Softeningly; assuagingly. 

Mollifiable, a. That may be softened or mollifled. 

Mollifica’tion, n. Act of mollifying or softening; 
state or condition of being mollified; mitigation; an 
assnaging or appeasing ; — opposed to induration, 

Mol lifier.n. He who, or that which mollifies, softens, 
asstinzes, or pucifles. 

Mollify, v. a. [Fr. mollifi-r ; Lat. mollifico — mollis, 
soft, und facio, to make; mollix.} To sotten; to make 
tender. — To assuage, as pain, annoyance, or irritation; 
as, a mollifying ointment, — To appease; to pacify; to 
calm or quiet. 

„With sweet science mollifed their stubborn hearts.""— Spenser. 

—To qualify; to lessen in harshness or asperity; as, to 
mUify a peremptory demand. 

Mol linet, n. A mill of inferior size. 

Mollities, (-lish’i-éz,) n. Lat., suftness.] (Je.) Pre- 
ternatural softness of an organ or part of an organ. 

M. ossium. (Med.) A soflening of the bones. This 
is one of the most extraordinary diseases to which the 
body is Hable, but fortunately it is a very rare one; and 
thongh some constitutional predisposition seems to be 
necessary to lead to it, it has been clearly shown that 
the immediate exciting cause is, on the part of the pa- 
tient, an inordinate desire for and consumption of salt. 
Mollities ossium may be regarded as a general condition 
of rickets, in which the bones of the entire body are 
seemingly deprived of their earthy particles — the phos- 
phate of lime. — become little more than gristle, and, 
like a stick of Indian-rubber, can be bent into any 
shape the individual or his attendant may please to 
place them. The disease, though gradual, is compara- 
tively rapid in its progress; the legs first suffer from 
pain and weariness, and are soon unable to support the 
weight of the body; the patient, unable to stand or 
walk, is obliged to remain seated, when the large bones 
of the thigh and leg, having lost the counteracting. 
weight of their earthy particles, are by the strong mus- 
cles of the hip and legs drawn gradually upwards, till, 
warped and distorted in an extraordinary fashion, they 
are finally crossed over the back of the patient's shoul- 
ders, the right leg to the left, and the left to the right 
side; the arms at the same time become similarly de- 
formed, till the helpless patient is fixed like a hideous 
Mongolian idol, unable to move or even feed himself. — 
See RICKETS. 

[From Lat. mollis, soft.) Softness; 
effeminacy; languor. 

Moll'town, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Berks 
co., abt. 64 m. E. of Harrisburg. 

Mollu’ga, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Cary- 
ophyllaces. They are small prostrate annnals, leaves 
at length apparently verticillate, each whorl consisting 
of one or two large, substipulate leaves. with several 
axillary smaller ones. M. verticillata, the Curpet- Weed, 
is found in dry places throughout N. America. 

Zoil.) A branch of the ani- 

mal kingdom, characteristically designated as being 

without a backbone. Molluscs may be briefly described 
to be animals covered with a soft moist skin, mostly 
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forming over the back a duplication, free at the margin, 
and termed a mantle. The head is more or less distinct, 
is furnished with tentacles, and is often provi with 
two eyes. The shell is calcareous, mostly univalve; in 
some this covering is multivalve, in a few internal, and 
in others alisent altogether. The organs of circulation 
and respiration are generally distinct, and the heart is 
always aortic, A nervous ring is also around the œsoph- 
agus, while the nerves proceeding from ganglia are 
various in number, and are principally directed to the 
peripheral parts of the badze Cuvier supposes that the 
veins of molluscous animals perform the fnnctions of 
absorbent vessels; their blood is of a white or blnish- 
white color, and appears to contain a smaller portion 
of fibrin than vertebrated animals, These muscles 
are attached to various points of their skin, forming 
three tisanes, which are more or less complex and dense. 
Their motions consist, principally, of contractions in 
different directions, which produce inflections and pro- 
longutions, or relaxations of their various parts, by 
which means they creep, swim, and seize upon objects, 
just as the form of those may permit; but as 
the limbs are supported by articulated and solid levers, 
they cannot proceed rapidly, or by leaps. To continue 
the remarks of Cuvier, the irritability of most of them 
is extremely grent, aud continues for a long time after 
they are divided. Their skin is naked, very sensible, and 
usually covered with a humor that oozes from its pores. 
No particular organ of smell has been discovered in 
them, although they that sense; it may, how- 
ever, possibly reside in the entire skin. All the aceplia- 
la, brachiopoda, cirrhopoda, and part of the gasteropoda 
and pteropoda are destitute of eyes, The cephalopoda, 
on the other hand, have them quite as complicated as 
those of warm-blooded animals; they also possess the 
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Fig. 1828. — BUCCINUM UNDATUM. 
peculiarity of being supplied with organs of hearing: 
and they are the only class in which the brain has deen 
discovered to be inclosed in a particular cartilaginous 
box. Nearly all molluscs have, more or less, a develop- 
ment of the skin termed the mantle, as before stated; 
and this is often narrowed into a simple dish, formed 
into a pipe, hollowed into a sac, or extended and divided 
in the form of fins. The naked mollusca are those in 
which the mantle is simply membranous, or fleshy ; 
most frequently, however, it forins in its thickness one 
or several laminw. of a substance which is more or less 


hard, and is deposited in layers, always increasing in ex- 
tent. as well as in thickness, because the recent layers 
always outedge the old ones. When this substance re- 
mains concealed in the thickness of the mantle, it is 
custumary still to apply the term, naked mollusca. 
Generally, however, it becomes so much developed that 
the animal, when contracted, can find shelter beneath it. 
In such a case it is then termed a shell, and the animal 
ia said to be testaceous. The shells are various, and differ 
in form, color, surface, substance, and brilliancy. Some 
are calcureous, while others are horny, and they always 
consist of matter deposited in layers, and exuded from 
the skin under the epidermis, like the enamel covering 
the nails, horns, scales, and teeth of other animals. All 
modes of mastication and deglutition can be traced in 
the mollosea. Their Seel ure sometimes simple, at 
other times multiple, and frequently provided with a pe- 
enliar anatomy, while their intestines are variously pro- 
longed They commonly have salivary glands, and al- 
ways a large liver, but neither pancreas nor mesentery ; 
several, also, have secretions which are peculiar to them. 
selves. Their modes of generation vary considerably, 
Several possess the faculty of self-impregnation; others- 
although hermaphrodites, have need of a reciprocal in- 
tercourse; while many, indeed, have tho sexes distinct 
and separate. Sune, ngain, are viviparons, others ovip- 
arons; the eggs of the latter are sometimes enveloped 
with a shell, more cr less hard, but sometimes covered 
with a simple viscosity. These varieties of the digestive 
and generative processes are found in the same order, 
and sometimes in the same family, The mollasca, in 
general, appear to be animals that are but slightly de- 
veloped, possessed of but little industry, and which are 
only preserved by their fecundity and vital tenacity, 
Molluscs convert nearly every substance, both animal 
and vegetable, into food, which some take in a decom- 
posed state, while others will only eat such substances 


as are perfectly fresh. Some are terrestrial, while 
others inhabit only the sea and fresh waters. A few 
varicties are aleo eee: but this class is much re- 
stricted in number. The uses and advantages of mulluses 


are various. Some supply food to man, while others 
supply nutritive provender to birds and fishes. Their 
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shelly coverings are also converted into useful articles 
of commerce, and the celebrated Tyrian dye of the an- 
cients was made from the veins of different shells, termed 
purpura by the Romans. The molluscs are divided into 


Fig. 1829. — TAR PULP, ( Octopus vulgaris.) 
(It is the Pieuvre of Victor Hugo in the Toilers of the Sea, 
drawn after nature, by M. Mesnel.) 

numerous classes, according to their structure; those 
possessed of a shell with one valve are termed univalve 
mollusca, and are furnished with a distinct head; from 
which circumstance they are called encephalous. These 
are divided into three classes, the first of which is termed, 
1. Cephalopoda, or cuttle-fishes, (Fig. 1829.) These have 
their feet, or, strictly speaking, arms, attached to the 
hend, forming a circle around the mouth. 2. The next 
class is the fam. Gasteropoda, or snails, (Fig. 1829,) which 
Cuvier divides into several orders or divisions, according 
to the structure of the gills; aa the Pulmonaria, Nudi- 
branchiata, Inferobranchiata, Tectibranchiata, Hetero- 
poda, l*ectinibranchiata, Seutibranchiata, and Cyclo- 
branchiata, 3. The third class of the univalves is 
termed PIi which swim in the sea with a pair 
of fins that extend outwards from the sides of the head. 
The subdivision Clio of Linnreus, of this class, is the 
type of the whole: the family Pteropoda are mostly 
hermaphrodital. The Acephalus, or bivalve molluscs. 
are divided into two classes: 1. The Conchifera, and 
secondly, the Brachiopoda, both of which classes have 
been united into one order by later naturalists. The 
respiratory apparntus of these is * ahan | situated, and 
is placed either between the mañtle and the body, in 
the form of plates, or in the substance of the mantle 
itself. Besides the several classes which have been cat- 
alogued, there is yet another, called the Tunicata, which 
are destitute both of head and shell. Cuvier, in his sup- 
plement to Mollusca, in his great work, says that the dis- 
enses of these animals are not very numerous, but yet 
very little is known about them; and he puts forward the 
query, whether oysters in a state of greenness, as they 
are often observed to be, ought not to be regarded as 
unhealthy. 


Mollus’can, n. One of the mollusca. 
Mollus’can, Mollus’cous, a. Pertaining to, or 


artaking of, the characteristics of the mollusca. 
o'loch, n. (Script) See MoLecH. 

(Anl.) A singular genus of Saurians, established by 
Gray, and thus described in Capt. Gray’s Travels in Aus- 
tralia: “ Bod, 
depressed, 
covered with 
irregular, un- 
equal, small, 
granular 

lutes, each 

urnished 
with a more 
or less promi- 
nent central 
spine, and 
with a series 
of large, coni- 
cal convex, 
acute spines; 
head and 
limbs covered 
with similar 
scales and 
spines; head 


small, hila 
very arge i — 
Wines ter Fig. 1830. — MOLOCH HORRIDUS. 


o eyebrows; tail with irregular rings of very large 
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acute spines; femoral and sub-anal pores nome; teeth 
small, subequal; toes 5°5, short, covered above and below 
with keeled scales; claws long, acute. The external 
9 of this lizard is the most ferocious of any 
that I know, the horns of the head and the numerous 


spines on the body giving it a most formidal d 
Mollus’cum, n. [From Lat. mollis.) (Ad.) A cuta- 
neous affection which consists of numerous tumors, 


varying in size from that of n to that of 
egg. filled with an — matter, —— da 
veloped in the substance of the derma. sial 

Molokoi’, or Morotoi’, one of the Sandwich Islands 
ND 

m. long, m. Droa! 
by a chain of volcanic mountains. —— i; 

Molosse’, Molos‘sus, n. (Gr. pia (Ane. Pros.) 
A foot containing three long syllables. : 

Molt, v.a. and n. See Mour. j 

Molt'en, p.a. (old pp. of Mir.) Melted; made of 
melted metal; as a molten image. i 

Moltke. See Vox MOLTKE. 

Mol'ton, (South,) a town of En; co. of Devon, on 
the Mole, 24 m. N.N.W. of Exeter, 164 m. N.E. of 
London. Manuf. Lace, woollen goods, and felts. - 
4,500. — N. Molton is 4 m. N. of this town. — 

Moluc’ca Balin, n. (Bot.) See MOLUCOELLA. 

Molue’eas, or Spice Islands, « group of the East- 
ern Archipelago, between Celebes and Papua, belong 
to the Dutch. They are geverally mountainous. 
very fertile. Prod. Cloves, nutmegs, sago, breadfruit 
covoa-nut, &c.; also, ebony, and other valuable timbers. 
Around them are numerous pearl and fisheries. 
The principal islands are, Am 
Ternate, and Tidore, J. v. 


Moluccel ta, n. [From the Molucca — (Bot.) 
A geu. of plants, ord. Lamiaceæ. M. levis, the 
Balm, or Shell Flower, is a curious garden- smooth 
in all its par and of a glancots green, from 1 to 2 ft. in 
height. It is chiefly remarkable for — bell- 
shaped calyx, in the bottom of which is the yel- 
lowish-green flower, $ 

Moluches, (ma-looches,) a warlike tribe of Indians in 
the W. part of Pa nin, S. America. te 

Molyb‘dena, or Molyb‘denite, n. (Min.) See 
MOLYBDENUM. x 

Molyb'denate, n. (Chem.) See MOLYBDENUM. 

Molyb'denons, a. Pertaining to, or obtained from 
mo! * ~ @ olybdaina, 

Mol num, u. [From Gr. m on 
pyar at of the resemblance of its chief ore, 
to black lead.) (Chem.) A rare metal found in nature 
phopa as the bisulphide Molybdena,in Bohemia and 

weden. It is also found oxidized in combination with 
lead, as molybdate of ad. The metal is obtained by 
roasting the bisulphide in excess of air, and mixing the 
remaining molybdic acid into a paste with oil and char- 
coal. If this be exposed to the hent of a smith's 
itis reduced to the metallic state as a white, 
difficultly fusible mass. It forms three oxides—the 
protoxide, deutoxide, and teroxide. The two former 
are possessed of basic properties, and form salts; the 
latter is molybdic acid, the only important sult of which 
is the phospho-molybdate of soda, which is a test for 
ammonia. The sulpho-molybdates of the alkalies are 
beautiful iridescent metallic salts, rivalling in — A 
rosaniline and murexide compounds. Its other 
— = unimportant. Equivalent 46 ; sp. gr. 8625 ; 
oT) 


symbol MO. 
Molybdie Acid, n. (Chem.) See i 
Molyb'dous, a. (Chem.) Ilaving reference to, con- 
taining, or procured from lenum. 
Mol'witz. (Hist.) The Prussinns defeated the Austrian 
army in the plain of Molwitz, near Brieg, in 42 
10, 1741. At the commencement of the battle the Aus- 
trians were victorious, and Frederick II. fled to Oppeln, 
were he took refuge ina windmill. This eirenmstance 
ve rise to the remark that in this battle Frederick 
ail covered himself with glory and with flour. A writer 
says: “On this occasion he rode a horse called *Tall 
Grey,’ which carried him 65 English miles without food 
or resting. Ever after the battle the horse wus called 
‘Molwitz Grey, and survived to the year 1760.7 The 
panic caused by the defeat of the Prussian cavalry bav- 
ing subsided, the Prussian infantry, who are said to have 
delivered five volleys for one of the A 
battle which Frederick II. deemed ost. 
Mo’mence, in //linois, a post-village of Kankakee co., 
abt, 50 m. S of Chicago. — A township of Willco. 
Mo’ment, n. [Fr.; Lat. contracted from 
movimentum — maren, to move. See Move.) At instant; 
a second: a twinkling: an infinitesimal 
“While I a moment name, a moment's past.” — Young. 
—Force; actuating power; momentum ; impulsive weight. 
“Can there be a moment to our enterprise? — en Jonson. 
Consequence; import; importance in influence or effect; 
weighty significance; estimable value. i4 
“It is an abstruse apeculation, but also of far less moment and 
consequence to us than the others. — 
—An essential point; a governing or vital fact, circum- 
stance, or consideration. 1 b 


( Mech.) Force of motion; tendency to cause motion 
abont an axis. t 1 
M. af a ‘Mech) The produet of either of the 


two equal and opposite forces, of whieh the couple con- 
sists, or the distance between their lines of „ 
The moment of a force with ie 


line of action. The moment of a farce with respect to a 
plane is the product of the foree into the distance of its 
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point of application from that plane. The moment of a 
force with respect to a line is found by first resolving the 
force in two components, one parallel and the other per- 
pendicular to the line, and then taking the product of 
the latter component into its distance from the line. 

Momen’‘tal, a. Same as MOMENTOUS, g. v. 

Mo'mentarily, adv. From moment to moment; 
every moment. 

Mo’mentariness, n. 
duration, 

Mo'mentary,a. [L. Lat. mmentarius.] Continuing 
only a moment; lasting an iutinitesimally short time ; 
doue in a moment. 

“ Momentary as a sound, swift as a shadow." — Shaka. 

Mo'mently, adv. Lasting only a moment. — Every 
moment; as, a person momently expected to appear. 

Momen tous, a. [Lat. Momentus. Important ; 
weighty; of moment, import, or consequence ; as, a 
momentous struggle. 

Momen’tously, adv. Weightily; importantly ; signifi- 
cantly. 

Momen’‘tousness, n. State of being of great 
weight, import, or significance. 

Momen’tum, u.; Lat. pl. Momenta; Eng. pl. MOMEN- 
tums, Lat., movement, weight, influence. See MoMENT.} 
(Dynamics.) The force of a body in motion. When 
the motion of a body is considered with respect to the 
mass, or quantity of matter moved, as well as its velocity, 
it is called its momentum, or quantity of motion. The 
M.of a body is therefore in the compound ratio of its 
quantity of matter and velocity.— Constituent element. 

Mom‘ier, n. [From Fr. momerie, mummery.] A term 
derisively applied to the French aud Swiss evangelical 
Protestants. 

Mom’/mery,n. Same as MUMMERY. 

Momordica, n. [From Lat. mordere, to chew.) ( Bot.) 
A genus of plants, order Cucurbitacex, having lateral 
tendrils, and the fruit splitting when ripe. M. Balsa- 
mina, a native of the S. of Europe and of the East, pro- 
duces a curious, oblong, much-warted fruit, called the 
Balsam-apple, which, when green, is infused in oil, to 
form a vulnerary much esteemed iu Syria and some 
other countries. The ripe fruit is a dangerous poison. 
The plant is used to form arbors. The large, red, 
thorny fruit of M. mixta, called Gol-kakra in India, is 
there used for food. M. echinata is called the Gooseberry 
Gourd, because its fruit, which is covered with bristles, 
is about the size and shape of n large gooseberry. The 
unripe fruit is used for pickling. 

Mo'mot, n. (Zoöl.) Same as MotMor, 7. v. 

Mompoj, or Mompox, (mom-poh’) a town of the United 
States of Colombia, abt. 140 m. 8. by W. of Santa Martha; 
Lat. 9° 15’ N., Lon. 74° 30’ W. It is the principal entre- 
pot of the valley of the Magdalena, and has an active 
trade, Pop. 10,000. 

Mo’mus, n. [Gr. mdmos.] (Myth.) The god of raillery 
and ridicule, said by Hesiod to have been the progeny 
of Night. 

Mo’‘na, an island of the W. Indies, in Mona Passage, be- 
tween Hayti and Porto Rico; area, abt. 14 sq. m. 

Mo'nn. in Jowa, a post-village of Mitchell co., abt. 60 
m. N.N.W. of Waverly. 

_Monachal, (mén‘a-/-al,) a. [Fr.; L. Lat. monachalis, 
from monachus, a monk.) Monastic; pertaining or hav- 
ing reference to monks or a monastic life; conventual. 

Mon'achism, n. Fr. monachisme. See MONK.) (Eccl. 
Hist.) A state of religions retirement, more or less com- 
plete, accompanied hy contemplation, and by various 
devotional, ascetic, and penitential practices. Long be- 
fore the rise of Christian M., the Essenes in Palestine, 
and the Jewish sect of the Therapeute in Egypt, seein 
to have formed regular communities of ascetics. Chris- 
tinn M. may be regarded as having its first beginning 
iu the 2d century, when we find some ascetics who lived 
in celibacy and voluntary poverty, and shunned inter- 
course with the world. They, however, lived isolated, 
and not in communities. The father of M. proper is 
generally agreed to have been St. Anthony, who, in the 
year 305, collected a number òf ascetics into an associ- 
ated community in Egypt, and regulated their mode of 
living by fixed rules, His disciple Hilarion soon after 
undertuok the same thing in Palestine and Syria. 
Almost at the same time, Aones, or Eugenius, with his 
associates Gaddanas and Azyzus, introduced this mode 
of life into Mesopotamia and the neighboring countries. 
These were imitated by many others with so much suc- 
cess, that in a short time all the East swarmed with 

rsons who, abandoning the occupations and conven- 
lende of life, and all intercourse with society, pined 
away amid various hardships, hunger, and suffering, 
in order to maintain a closer communion with God, and 
confine themselves to the exhortations in the Gospel to 
voluntary poverty (Matt. xix. 21), and to celilacy (1 
Cor. vii. 37). From the East this austere discipline 
passed into the West, and first into Italy and the adja- 
cent islands; but who conveyed it thither is uncertain. 
Afterwards, St. Martin, the celebrated bishop of Tours, 
erected some monasteries in Gaul, and by his example 
and discourses produced such an effect, that 2,000 monks 
are said to have assembled at his funeral. This way of 
life gradually extended over the other countries of 
Europe. The ancient monks were not like the modern, 
distinguished into orders, but took their names from 
the places which they inhabited, or were distinguished 
by their different mode of living; as —1. the Anchorets, 
who lived alone in private cells in the wilderness; 2. 
the Cenobites, who lived in community, several of them 
in the same house, under the direction of a superior; 
end 3. Sarabites, or strolling monks, who had no fixed 
rule or residence. The first and last of these came 
grudually to be absorbed in the regular Cœnobite sys- 


State of being of momentary 
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tem, which was principally regarded by the Church, Mon‘aco, a city and principality of Italy, b. S. by the 


and most under its direction. Originally, mouks were no 
more than laymen, whose office, says St Jerome, * is not 
to teach but to mourn.” Not ouly were they prohibited 
the priesthood, but priests were expressly prohibited 
from becoming monks. Pope Siricius was the first who 
called them to the clericate, on the occasion of a great 
scarcity of priests which the Charch was then supposed 
to labor under; and since that time the priesthood has 
been usually united to the monastical profession, The 
manner of admission to the mouustic life was usually 
by some change of habit or dress, not to signity any 
religious mystery, but only to express their gravity und 
contempt of the world, No solemu vow or profession 
was required at their admission, but they underwent 
triennial probation, during which time they were in- 
ured to the exercises of the monastic lite. It atter that 
time they chose to continue the same exercises, they 
were without further ceremony admitted iuto the coni- 
munity. They were also ut liberty to return at any 
time to secular life ugain. Nor was any solemn vow 
of poverty required, though it was usual for men vol- 
unturily to dispose of their estates for charitable pur- 
poses before they entered into u community. The mon- 
asteries were commonly divided into several parts, and 
proper officers appointed over each of them. Over every 
ten monks was a decanus, or dean, and over every 
hundred a cenlfenartus. Above these were the patres, 
or fathers of the monasteries, called also the abbots or 
presidents. The business of the dean was to exact every 
man’s daily task, and to bring it to the @conomus, or 
steward, who gave a monthly account of it to the father 
or abbot; for, as the monasteries ut thut time had no 
standing revenues, all the monks were obliged to exer- 
cise bodily labor, 80 as to maintain themselves and not 
be burdensome to others. The monk that did not work 
was viewed as no better than a covetous detruuder. 
Toward the close of the Sth century, the monks, who 
had formerly lived only for themselves iu solitary 
retreats, and had never thought of assuming any rank 


in the Church, came to be gradually endowed with such | 


honorable privileges and wealth that they soon found 
themselves to be in a position of great power and in- 
fluence. The fame of their piety and sanctity was very 
great, and the passion of erecting edifices and conveuts 
for their benefit was carried beyond all bounds. A new 
epoch in the history of western M. began with Benedict 
of Nurcia, whose rule (520) came gradually into general 
use, transforming the previously independent commu- 
nities into an hierarchical religious order. It became the 
bond of union for most of the western convents, but the 
many favors received from church, State, and individu- 
als, facilitated the growth of moral corruption to a 
great extent, and called forth repeated attempts at re- 
form; so that for many centuries the history of . pre- 
sents a continued struggle of reformers with the laxity 
and indifference, obtaining in a greater or lesser num- 
ber of the convents of their times. Among the earlier 
of these refurmers were Benedict of Aniane, who died 
821, and whose commentary on the rule of St. Benedict 
enjoyed a high character; Benno, who became abbot of 
Cluny, 910, and laid the foundation of the congregation 
of Cluny; Romoald, who founded the congregation of 
Camaldoli, in 1023; and Gualbert, that of Vallombrosa, 
in 1036. Towards the end of the 11th century arose 
the Cistercian and Curthusian orders, the order of St. 
Anthony, the Hospitallers, 4c. The warlike spirit of 
the times brought about a union of the monastic with 
the military life; and hence arose the various military 
orders; as, the Knights of St. John, the Templars, the 
‘Teutonic Knights, the orders of St. Jago, Calatrava, Al- 
cantara, &c. The large increase of orders called forth 
much opposition, nnd the council of Lateran, in 1215, 
passed a resolution that no new order should be estab- 
lished. Notwithstanding this prohibition, there almust 
immediately arose an entirely new class of orders: — 
the Carmelites, Augustinians, and others, who inaugu- 
rated a new æra in the history of western M. They di- 
rected their attention more particularly to the lower 
orders of society, among whom they became very popu- 
lur. They spread with great rapidity, and had many 
important privileges conferred on them by the popes. 
Several of their members filled the highest offices in the 
Church, even to the pupal chair. In the Mth century, 
a general degeneracy of M. commenced, until at length 
the name of monk came to be almost synonymous with 
ignorance and rudeness. The dawn of the Reformation, 
in the 16th century, had an important influence on this 
state of things, and strong efforts were made to enforce 
a more strict observance of the rules of the respective 
orders, The Council of Trent passed a number of regu- 
lations for the internal management of religious houses. 
Several new orders were formed upon improved rules, 
the most famous of which is that of the Jesuits, who 
were, more than any other order, under the absolute 
power of the Pope. Since the 16th century, however, 
M. cannot be said to have manifested an inherent vital- 
ity or power; and with the advance of modern civiliza- 
tion it bas lost its highest meaning and conservative 
use, An account of the principal monastic orders will 
be found under their own names in other parts of this 


work. The number of monastic institutions in 1860 


was estimated as follows: Male orders and congrega- 
tions, 83, with about 7,065 establishments, and 100,000 
members; female orders and congregations, 94, with 
9,247 houses, and a little more than 100,000 members. 
At present, they are most numerous and influential in 
France, Belginm, Austria, and 8. America, In Spain 


and the kingdom of Italy they have been almost en- 


tirely suppressed: and in Italy, in consequence of re- 
cent events, they have been very much reduced. 
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Mediterranean, and surrounded on all other sides by 
the French dep. of Alpes-Maritimes, 9 m. E. N. E. of Nice, 
under the protection of France, The city is built on 
a rocky promontory stretching into the sea, and is 
walled. The climate is mild, und the country fertile, 
producing oranges, lemons, and other fruits. Jp. 
(1878), 7,049; of the city. 2,863. M. passed iuto the hands 
of the Genoese house of Grimaldi, about 968. The male 
branch of the Grimaldis becoming extinct in 1731, the 
state passed, by marriage, to the honse of Matignon, 
which assumed the name of the original family. Men- 
tone and Roceabrnna having been sold to France in 1861, 
the principality is now confined to the city of Monaco 
and the town of Monte Carlo. In 1569, the reigning 
rince, Charles III., abolished all taxes, his revenue 
wing now confined to the rent of the casino, which 
has become noturious as a gumbling establishment. 

Mon’‘ad,n. [Fr. monade ; Gr. monas, monados — monas, 
alone, single = Ir. amain, alone, Gael. mhdin, only; and 
probably allied to Gr. mia, henos, and Lat. unus, une.) 
An indivisible thing; an ultimate atom or simple unex- 
tended point. A 

(Metaphysics.) The word M. has been used by Leib- 
nitz and his followers, partisans of what bas been called 
the Monadic Theory. “ After studying,” says Stewart, 
“with all possible diligence, What Leibnitz has said of 
his monads in different parts of bis works, I find my- 
self quite incompetent to annex any precise idea to the 
word as he employed it.” He then quotes the following 
as “some of his most intelligible attempts to explain 
his meaning.” “A simple substance has no parts; a 
compound substance is an aggregate of simple sub- 
stances, or of monads.” „ Monads, having no parts, are 
neither extended, figured, nor divisible They are the 
real atoms of nature; in other words, the elements of 
things.” “ Every monad is u living mirror, represeuting 
the universe, according to ite particular point of view, 
and subject to no regular laws, as the universe itself.“ 
Every monad with a particular body makes a living 
substance.” The groundwork of the monadic theory is 
to be found in the different philosophical systems of 
Zeno, Leucippus, Democritus, and Epicurus; but Leib- 
nitz was the first who reduced it to a system. 

(Zoöl.) The simplest kind of minute animalcules, 

Monadel’phia, n. [From Gr. monos, sole, and adel- 
phos, brother.) (Bot.) The 16th class in the Linnean 
system, characterized by the stamens having their fila- 
ments united in a ring or cylinder around the pistil. 

Monadelph'ous, a. [Fr. monadelphique.] (Bot.) 
Having the stamens incorporated by the filaments; per- 
taining or having reference to the class of plants Mona- 
delpliiu. 

Monad'ie, Monad'ical, a. Relating or pertaining 
to monads. 

Monad’nock Mountain, or GRAND Monapnock, in 
New Hampshire, an elevated peak in Cheshire co., abt. 
22 m. E. of the Connecticnt River. Elevation, about 
3,718 feet. 

Monadology, n. [Gr. monas, unity, and logos, trea- 
tise.) The science or theory of monads. 

Mon‘agan, in Missouri,a post-village 
of St. Clair co., abt. 28 m. W. S. W. of * 
township abt 1,311. 

Monaghan, (mon’a-han,) an inland co. of Ireland, 
prov. of Ulster, having N. Tyrone, E. Armagh, S. Louth 
and Meath, and W. Cavan and Fermanagh; area, 500 
eq. m. The surface is hilly, and the soil moderately 
fertile; agriculture rather backward. The rivers are, 
the Lagan, Fane, Myrvale, Fin, and Blackwater. There 
are numerous small lakes. Prod. Oats, potatoes, and 
flax. Min. Lead, and limestone, Manuf. Principally 
linen. The chief towns are Monaghan, the cap., a town of 
4,000 inhabitants, abt. 76 m. N. N. W. of Dublin, Clones, 
Carrickmacross and Castleblayuey. Pop. (188 1) 102.500. 

Monan’dria, n. [Gr. monos, single; and andros, man.] 
(Bot.) The first class in the Linnwan system, including 
plants which have only one stamen. 

Monan'drous, a. Fr. monandrique.] (Bot.) Pos- 
sessing but a single stamen; pertaining or relating te 
the class Monandria. 

Mon’amine, n. (Chem.) See DIAMINE. 

Monan’thous, a. (Gr. wonos, sule, and anthos, flower.] 
(Hot.) Single-flowered. 

Monarch, (mön'ark,)n. [Fr. monarque; It. and Sp. 
mmarca ; Gr. monarchos, ruling “lone — monos, sing! 
and arché, rule.) The ruler of. a nation who is vest 
with absolute sovereign power; an emperor, potentate, 
or reigning sovereign ; a king. queen-regnant, prince, or 
sovereign whose powers are in some respects limited by 
the constitution of the government. 

“ A merry monarch, scandalous and poor.” — Earl of Rochester, 


and township 
ursaw ; pop, of 


—He or that which is preéminent among others of the 


same kind. 
“ Mont Blanc is the monarch of mountains.” — Byron. 


—A presiding deity, ruling genius, or patron. 


Bacchus, monarch of the vine.“ — Shaks. 


—a. Supreme; ruling; preéminent; elevated above others, 


The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees.” — Dryden. 
Monarch’al, a. Pertaining or having reference toa 
monarch ; befitting a monarch ; sovereign; regal; im- 
perial ; princely. 
“Satan, .. . raised above his fellows, with monarchal pride.“ 
Milton. 


A female monarch. (x.) 

Monarchial, d. See MONARCHICAL. 

Monar’chians,n. pl. (Eccl. Hist.) A sect of Chris 
tians that arose about the end of the 2d-century, and 
insisted upon the unity or oneness of God, as opposed 
to the commonly received doctrine of three persons in 


Mon’archenss, n. 
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the Godhead. The upholders of this doctrine, however, | 
differed greatly from each other on other points, more | 
particularly regarding the nature of Christ; some of | 
whom held that he was God himself; others, that he was, 
a power or manifestation of the Deity, but that he did 
not exist as a distinct person before his incuruation; 
while others regarded him only as a mere man. Their 
opinions were thus not unlike those of the Unitariaus 
of the present day. 

Monarch ‘ic, Monarch’ical, a. [Fr. 3 
Pertaining or relating to monarchy; as, monurchi 
dignity. (Sometimes monarchial is a) 

—Vested in a single ruler; as, monarchi government. 
“ The decretals resolve all into a monarchical power at Rome.” 

Baker. 

Monarch’'ically, adv. In a monarchical manner; 
after the style of a monarch. 

Mon/archism, n. The governing system of monarchy ; 
attachment to the principles of monarchy. 

Mon’arehist, n. [Fr. monarchiste.) One who advo- 
cates monarchy. 

Mon'archize, v. n. To play the king; to act the 
monarch or sovereign. (n.) 

—v. a. To rule; to sway; to govern monarchically. — To 
change to a monarchy; as, to monarchize the constitu- 
tion of a country. 

Mon’arechizer,n. A monarchist. (n.) 

Mon’‘archy, n. Fr. monarchie; Sp. monarquia; Gr. 
monarchia. See Monarca.] A state or government in 
which the supreme power is vested in the hands of a 
single ruler, and which is absolute, limited, or constitu- 
tioual, hereditary, or elective. — An empire; a king- 
dom; the state or country ruled by a monarch, absolute 
or constitutional. : 

Monar’da, x. [After Monarda, a Spanish botanist of 
the 16th century.] (Bot.) A genus of planta, order La- 
miacee. They are perennial herbs, found more or less 
throughout the U. States and Canada, M. didyma, the 
Mountain Mint, is a handsome fragrant plant, 2 to 3 ft. 
high, with crimson or scarlet flowers; stems mostly 
branching; leaves very broad at base, often cordate, 
serrate, with scattered hairs above, and prominent hairy 
veins beneath; flowers in heads, which are often prolif- 
erous, with lurge, ovate-lanceolate bracts tinged with 
the same color as the corollas; calyx colored; corollas 
lurge and showy. The leaves are often nsed as tea, under 
the name of Oswego Tea, and the flowers ure said to con- 
tain the same coloring principle as cochineal. M. 
punctata, the common Horse-mint, is used medicinally, 
and resembles the ordinary mints in its properties, but 
is much more stimulating. M. fistulosa, the Wild Berga- 
mot, or Horse-mint, is said to be febrifugal. 

Monas'’ter, or Bitole’a, a town of European Turkey, 
prov. of Macedonia, on the Vestrizza, 82 in. N. N. E. of 
Janina, and 90 W.N.W. of Salonica. It is the principal 
entrepôt for merchandise pagsing from Albania into 
Roumelia. Pop. 15,000. — A seaport-town of N. Africa, 
on the Gulf of Sidra, 80 miles S. E. of Tunis. Manuf. 
Woollen and camlet fabrics. yp. 12,000. 

Monaste'rial, a. (Lat. monaslerialis:] Pertaining or 
having reference to a monastery. 

Mon’astery, n. [Fr. monastère ; L. Lat. monasterium ; 
Gr. monate rion, from monas, sole, single. See Monap.} 
(Kecl.) A house of religious retirement for monks, some- 
times for nuns; a place of seclusion from the world, or 
from the temporal concerns of life; an abbey ; a priory; 
and, frequently, a nunnery or convent. 

Monns'tie, n. A monk, a friar. 

Moenas'tic, Monas'tical, a. Fr. monastique; L. 
Lat. monasticus,) Pertaining or having reference to mon- 
asteries, or to their inmates; as,a monastic brotherhood. 
— Recluse; secluded from the world and the temporal 
concerns of life; devoted to religion; as. a monastic life. 

eee ey ado: In a retired or secluded method 
of life; reclusely; in a monastic or monkish manner. 

Monasticism, n. The system of monastic institutions. 

Monas'‘ticon, n. [Gr. monastikos.] A book contain- 
ing an account or description of monasteries; as, Dug- 
dale’s Monasticon., 

Mon’azite, n. [r. manazo, I live alone.] (Ain.) A 
native phosphate of cerium, lanthanum, and thorium, 
found near Slatousk, in the Ural. 

Monenglieri. (mon'kal-ye-air'e,) a town of Italy, prov. 
of Turin, on the Po. 4 miles S. of Turin. It contains a 
royal palace. Pop. 9,000. 

Mion‘cey, ADRIEN JEANNOT, DUKE DE CONEGLIANO, a 
French marshal, distinguished in the wars of Napoleon 
I.: n. in 1754. He v. in 1842. 

Monch, (mawnxh,) (“the Monk,“) one of the loftiest of 
the Alpine heights of Switzerland, cant. of Berne, 3 m. 
N. E. of the Jungfrau; height, 13,045 feet, 

Monch’es, in Wisemsin, a post-village of Waukesha 
co., abt, 28 m. N. W. of Milwaukee. 

Monclo’va, in Ohio, a post-township of Lucas co.; pop. 
abt. 1,200, 

Monday, (miin'dy, or miin’dd,) n. [A. S. Monandeg ; 
mom and day —i. e., the day sacred to the moon: Ger. 
Mmtag.) The second day of the week; the day follow- 
ing next to Sunday. 

Mon’‘day Creek, in Ohio, enters the Hockhocking 
a few miles above Athens. 

—A township of Perry co.; pop. abt. 1,600. 

Monde, n. [Fr., from Lat. mundus.) The world: — 
hence, inhabitants of the world; society at large; spe- 
cifically, the upper class of society; as, the beau monde 
(i. , the bon-ton; the aristocratic circles; the fashion- 
able world). — The globe, as an ensign of dominion. (n.) 

Monde’go, a river of Brazil, flowing into the Paraguay 
River abt. 45 m below the month of the Tacoary. 

Mondo'via. in Wisconsin, a post-village of Buffalo co., 


abt. 24 m. N. E. of Alma. 
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Mondovi’, a walled town of Italy, in Sardinia, near 
the Ellero, 45 miles S. of Turin, Manuf. Woollen and 
Muslin gouds, silks, and bonnet-straw. Pop. 20,000, 

Monee’, in Illinois. a post-village and township of Will 
co., abt. 34 miles S. by W. of Chicago; pup. of township 
abt. 1,500, 

Mone’ka, in Kansas, a village of Linn co., about 26 m. 
N. by W. of Fort Scott. 

Monemvasia, MONEMBASIA, or NAPOLI DI MALVIStA, 
(ancient Minou,) (mo-nem-va-see’a,) a maritime town of 
Greece, in the Morea, on the Agean Sea, 20 m. N. N. W. 
of Cape Malen. It stands on an island, having one en- 
trance by a bridge from the mainland, whence it derives 
its name, and consists of a fortress aud un outer town. 
Near it are the remains of Epidaurus Limera, Pup. 2,000. 

Monetary, m ter- Y.) u. [Fr. monetaire.) Relat- 
ing or pertaining to money, or to nronvyed concerns; 
consisting in money; pecuniary; as, a monetary basis, 
a monetary crisis, monelury affuirg, &c. 

Monetary unit. The standard of currency or money 
value, as the U. S. dollar, the English pound sterling, 
the French franc, &c. 

Monetiza'‘tion, n. Act, process, or operation of 
transinuting or cunverting into money; us, the moneti- 
zation of gold. 

Money, (mùn’y,) n.; pl. Moneys, or Montes. [A. S. 
mynet; D. munt; Ger. miinze: Ir. mohaz; Fr. monnaie; 
Lat. mmeta; perhaps from Heb. dne, part, number — 
especially, a mnia = Gr. mud, a weight, a sum of money, 
from Heb. mand, to divide out; Chald, mend, to num- 
ber.] Coin; stamped metallic currency; any piece of 
metal, usually gold. silver, or copper, stamped by state 
or public authority, and used as the circulating medium 
of commerce; cash: — hence, bank-notes or bills of 
credit, issued by authority, and exchangeable for coin, 
or redeemable.— Wealth; affluence ;— used metaphor- 
ically; as, to marry money. 

(Note. The word Money frequently occurs in the forma- 
tion of certain self-interpreting compounds ; as, money- 
bag, money-box, money-lender, money-making, &c.) 

(Pol. Econ.) Currency is the generic term by which 
are properly designated the conventional measures of 
value, whether the measure be immediute, as gold and 
silver coin, or substitutive, as bank- notes and their anal- 
ogies, — the term money being limited to the sense of 
a metallic circulation. The two words. however, are 
frequently and indifferently used the one for the other. 
Money is the common medium of exchange in civilized 
countries, by which the value of commodities is esti- 
mated. Barter is naturally the first form in which 
commerce is carried on; but this mode of dealing is 
only suitable to a very rude state of society. Although 
in every nation this mode of dealing was the foundation 
of business, it was obliged to give way in time. With- 
out the use of money of some kind, exchanges would 
soon have been embarrassed, and the divisious of labor 
very imperfectly established. In different countries, 
and at different times, a great variety of commodities 
has been employed to serve as M.; but before long it 
was found that no commodity could be used as M. un- 
less it possessed certain properties: 1, Thatit should be 
a material having a value of its own; 2, that it should 
be of such a value that every man should accept it in 
exchange for his property; 3, its value should be readily 
ascertained. When such a material as this is moulded 
into a particular form, and stamped with a mark which 
denotes its value, so that it is exclusively employed as 
an exchange for articles of value, it is called Af, in dis- 
tinction from those articles which have value, but are 
not used asa medium of exchange. At all periods, and in 
all countries, the metals seem to have been used to serve 
the purposes of M. Many other articles have been used, 
such as paper (in the more highly civilized nations), 
and cowrie-shells in Africa; but in all, the metals form 
some portion of the currency. Among the Chinese, Egyp- 
tians, Persians, Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans, metal 
was employed as M. Metals are of great utility, and 
have always boen eagerly sought after for various use- 
ful and ornamental purposes: but the precious metals 
gold and silver are the principal objecta of desire. 
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Fig. 1831. — FIRST MONEY COINED IN THE U. STATES. 


These, with some other metals, easily changed from 
articles of value to articles of exchange. All nations, 
as they advanced in trade, gave the preference to them, 
for the following reasons:—1, They derive value from 
the smallness of their quantities compared with the de- 
mand for them in the ornamental and useful arts; 2, 
they are not liable to corrosion and destruction by use; 
3, they are susceptible of minute division, and may be 
used in small quantities or masses; 4, they are easily 
transported, and their transportation to any distance 
costs only a small part of their value; 5, the qnan- 
tity is increased by labor. For a universal currency, 
the advantage of using the precious metals is still 
greater, when it is not left for private individuals to 
divide, weigh, and fix the value of pieces of metal, but 
persons are appointed by law to decide what pieces 
shall be circulated as money, to stamp them so as to fix 
their weight aud fineness, and to furnish them with the 
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superscription of the authority by which their issne is 
legalized The pieces of metal su circulated are called 
coins. (See Mint.) In rich countries, the three metals, 
gold, silver, und copper or brouze, are very convenient 
substances fur the manufacture of coins, on account of 
the difterences in their relative value. Gold coins, con- 
taining a high value in a small compass. are convenient 
for Jarge payments; silver coins, for smaller payments; 
and copper, or bronze, coins for those of still leas valne: 
while all the larger coins are multiples of the smaller. 
Payments of large amoants, however, cannot be made 
conveniently in coins. Promissory notes, bills, and va- 
rious formas of credit, have therefore been used as substi- 
tutes iu this as in other countries. Promissory notes, or 
bills of exchange, are only of the same value as ren) M. 
when they can be readily exchanged for coin; they lose 
their value as the credit of their issuer sinks. In all 
countries where the use of coins has once been adopted, 
all values in contracts or other arrangements are rated 
or estimated in money; and in most cases it is enacted 
that coins of the legal or standard weight and purity 
shall be legal tender, and that no legal proceedings 
shall be instituted on account of any debt or pecuniary 
obligation against any individual who has offered to 
liquidate the same by payment of an equivalent amount 
of the coin recognized by the country. — Governments 
sometimes give their own paper, or the paper of some 
institution under their coutrol, a forced circulation. 
When a paper currency is convertible, it cannot, as we 
have seen, be extended beyond the amount which the 
community requires. But when a currency is incon- 
vertible, it may be issued to any amount, and be made 
to circulate extensively. The immediate effect of such 
an issue is to displace the metallic currency, which is 
either hourded or exported; for the new circulating 
medium being overvalued by comparison with the me- 
tallic currency, and being of compulsory acceptance, no 
one will pay in the dearer medium. A very small pre- 
mium on the precious metals is sufficient to banish 
them from circulation, though. if the issue of compul- 
sory paper be moderate, it may not be very much de- 
preciated, But generally the circumstances under which 
the expedient of a compulsory paper is adopted, neces- 
sitate or suggest an over-issue, and then the deprecia- 
tion may be very rapid, and ultimately the paper may 
become even worthless. The rate at which such a 
paper is circulated, indicated by its metallic estimate in 
foreign exchanges, is generally proportioned to the ex- 
tent to which its holders trust to its final liquidation in 
full, and to the speculations they make as to when that 
liquidation will take place. It is almost superfluous to 
say. that this confidence is never very strong. and as, 
during such a compulsory circulation, the qnestion us to 
whether a depreciated currency should be ultimately 
redeemed at its full value ia sure to obtain a hearing and 
be answered by many in the negative, the tendency of 
such a paper is always to depression. The few preceding 
remarks are of a general character, and not in allusion to 
the special position of this country in regard to the puper 
currency créated for the necessities of the civil war. 
The question of opportunity for resuming specie pay- 
ments, which so much influenced the general] interests 
of the U. States until the final resumption, January Ist, 
1879, is not within the dumain of this work. See Money, 
by F. C. Walker, (N. V., 1878.) 

Money. v.a. To furnish with funds; to supply with cash. 

Mon'ey- broker, Mon'ey-ehanger. u. A broker 
who deals in money; one who exchanges money or bills. 

Mon’‘ey-corn, Mong’-corn, n: Same as MAsLIx, g. v. 

Mone Creek, in Illinois, a village of McLean co, 
abt. 120 m. S. W. of Chicago. 

Moneyed, (mun'id.) (sometimes written Montzp,) a. 
Possessing money; rich in money; able to command 
money; consisting in money; as, a moneyed man, the 
monzyed interest. 

Mon’eyer, n. [Fr. monnayeur.) One who deals in 
money; a money-lender; a banker. (x.) — An author- 
ized coiner. 

Money less, a. Impecunious; without money; fund- 
less; Penniless. 

Money- matter. n. An account involving the em- 
ployment or exchange of money; a debtor and creditor 
transaction. fi 

Mon’ey-order, n. An order for money issued by one 
post-office, and made payable at another:—a method 
adopted for the safe and speedy transmission of small 
sums of money from one place to another throughout 
the country. (Called also Post-office order.) 

Mon’ey-scrivener, (skriv'ner,)n. A money-broker; 
one who raises money for others. 

“ A young inexperienced man in the hands of -scriveners.” 
ee 

Monley- spinner, n. A small spider; also, a spend- 
thrift. (Cant ) 

Monflanquin, (maw-flan'ka,) a town of France, dept. 
Lot-et-Garonne, 10 m. N. N. K. of Villeneuve; 5.000. 
Mon ‘fort, a town of Brazil, on the island of Marajo, 

abt, 35 m. N. of Para. 

Mong’-corn, n. See MASLIN. 

Monge, GASPARD, (mdnj,) a celebrated French mathe- 
matician and natural philosopher, was B. at Beaune, in 
1746; taught physics and mathematics at the military 
school of Mézières; became a member of the Academy of 
Sciences in 1780; was made minister of the marine in 
1792; and was one of the founders of the Polytechnic 
School. In 1796 he was commissioned to go to Italy, 
und collect the treasures of art and science from the 
conntries conquered by the French; and, in 1798, he 
accompanied Buonaparte to Egypt, where he was chosen 
president of the Institute of Cairo. Napoleon, when 
emperor, made him a senator, created him count of 
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Pelusium, and gave him an estate in Westphalia, accom- 
panied by a present of 200,000 francs, On the return of 
the Bourbons he was deprived of all his offices and 
emoluments, and died in 1418, His principal works 
on geometry, which are among the clearest and best in 
the French 5 are, Descriptive Geometry; The 
Application of Analysis to the Geometry of Surfaces; aud 
a ise on Statics. 

Monger, (müng'yćr,) n. [A. 8. mangere, manegerr.] A 
trader; a dealer; one who buys or sells; — principally 
used in composition; us, fish - monger, cheese- munger, 
fron-monger, Ac. 

r. a. To traffic or deal in; to make merchandise or trade 
of; — chiefly used in composition, In the sense of denot- 
ing « petty, illegal, or discreditable traffic, 

Monghir, or Mungger, (mon-gerr’,) « town of Hin- 
dostan, prov. of Bahar, dist. of Bhaugulpore, on the 
Ganges, NÔ im, E. of Patna; Lat. 25° 23’ N., Lon, 8% 26 
E. Manuf. Hardware und fire-urms; the latter, however, 
of a very inferior quality. Php. 30,000. 

Mon’go, a mountain-range of W. Africa, opposite Fer- 
nando Po, its highest peak, Mongemasolah, “God's 
mountain,” being subject to volcanic eruptions. 

Mongo'lia, an extensive tract of country of N. Asia, 
belonging to China, between Lat. 35° and 52° N, Lon. 
82° and 123° K.; bounded N. by the Russian govt. of 
Irkutsk, E. by Mantchooria, S. by China, and W. by 
Chinese Tartary ; area, 1,400,000 sq. m. Desc. This im- 
mense region is occupied by the great sandy desert of 
Gobi, and by a high ble land, above 3,000 feet over 
the sea-level, stretching out in vast plains, surrounded 
by low ranges of mountains on its northern boundary ; 
from this physical character the climate of the country 
is often 1 2 — and colder even than Siberia, while in 
summer the heat is so intense in parts, that not a biade 
of grass will grow. The most fertile portion of Mongo- 
lia is the whole N.W. belt of the Gobi, through which 
the caravan road runs from Siberia to China, and from 
which rise the chief rivers of the country, the Selenga, 
Kerlon, und Onon. This district forms a separate gov- 
ernment of the Chinese empire, the governor residing 
at Urga, the chief of the very few towns in the coun- 
try; near to Urga also resides the Kootookhtu, or high- 
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of the Buddhists. The population of Urga is abt, 

000, but fully 5,000 of those are Lamas or priest at- 
tendants on the great head of their faith. The Monguls 
themselves seldom inhabit either towns or villages, but 
lead a nomadic life, passing the summer on the banks 
of rivers, where there is abundant pasturage for their 
flocks ; and spending the winter at the base of some tall 
hill or mountsin-range, which affurds them protection 
from the severe winds, The wealth of the natives con- 
sists in their nnmerons flocks and herds of sheep, camels, 
and horses. The chief mountain-ranges are the Altai, 
and its subordinate chains The principal lakes are 
Baikal Kokonor, or the Aznre Sea, Oling, and Dearing. 
The wild animals are, antelopes, wild nesses, deer, 
hares, foxes. squirrels, sables, and numbers of mar- 
mots, The Mongols are generally satisfied with such 
food as their flocks supply, and seldom seek for variety, 
or trouble themselves to cultivate the swil, In summer 
they live almost entirely on milk, using without dis- 
tinction or preference that of the sheep, camel, mare, 
cow, or goat. Their ordinary drink is warm water, in 
which an inferior tea is infnsed; with this they mix 
cream. milk. or butter, according to abundance or con- 
venience, A spirituous liqnor to which they are mach 
attached on certain occasions, is distilled from sour 
mare's milk. The people are very dirty, but are re- 
ported to be n und generous; their great pride is to 
excel in handling the bow and arrow (Fig. 1833), in 
martial exercises, riding, mounting a fleet horse, and 
hunting wild animals. They have no knowledge of 
, And trude only with the Chinese by barter for 
clothes, silks, arms, tobacco, nnd other necessary arti- 
cles, for which they exchange horses, camela, and oxen, 
Their religion isa kind of Buddhism, called Lamaism ; 
for their Laimas or priests they have the most blind and 
infatuated reverence, giving them whatever they possess 
of value; and in every respect are the dupes of their ig- 
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norant priesthood, to whom they attribute the most mi- 
raculona powers. The Mongols are divided into the Enst- 
ern or Mongols Proper, and the Western or Calmucke or 
Eluths. The first, or those only inhabiting Mongolia, 
are subdivided into three nations, who are all subject to 
the Emperor of China, whom they consider the Grand 
Khan of the Tartars, These nations are further split 
into tribes, each of which has an hereditary chief called 
a khan, most of whom claim to be descended from Gen- 
ghis Khan. Each chief pays a small annual tribute to 
the Emperor; but this is always out of policy returned 
with a handsome gift by way of acknowledgment for 
their militury services. Estimated pop. 3,000,000, 
Mon’'gols, n.pl. One of the great ethnological divis- 
ions of the human family — the second in the chissifica- 
tion of Blamenbach, including not only the Mongols 
Proper, but the Chinese and Lodu-Chinese, Thibetans, 
Tartare of all kinds, Burmese, Siamese, Japanese, Kequi- 
maux, Samoledes, Finns, Lapps, Turks, and even Mayy- 


Fig. 1833. — MONGOL ARCHERS, 


ara. Collectively, they are the great nomadic people 
of the earth, as distinguished from the Aryans, Semites, 
and Hamites; and ore the same who, in remote anti- 
quity, founded what wan called the Median Empire” 
in Lower Chaldwa, an empire, according to Rawlinson, 
that flourished and fell between about 2458 and 221 
B. c.; that ia, before Nineveh became known as a great 
city. Nearly all the wandering tribes of Asiatic bar- 
barians that desolated Europe from the 4th to the 12th 
contury are supposed to have been of Mongolian origin. 
Under their leader Genghis Khan (1206-1227) they ruv- 
aged Asia, invaded China in 1210, nnd Persia in 1218. 
They invaded Russia in 1235, reached Siberia in 1242, 
completed the conquest of the empire of the caliphs in 
1258, and reached India in 1298. The death of Cuzan, 
May 31, 1504, put an end to the Mongol supremacy in 
Persia; but under Tamerlane (1370-1405) they recon- 
quered that country, and subdued Hindostan aud other 
parts of Asia. They have been known under various 
designations; among others, as Seythians, Huns, Tar- 
tars, and Turks. Professor Dieterich estimates their 
number at 628,000,000. or about half the human race. 
The physical characteristics of the M. in their primi- 
tive state are thus described by Dr. Latham in his De- 
scriptive Ahn :“ The face of the Mongolian is broad 
and flat. This is becanse the cheek-hones stand out 
laterally, and the nasal bones are depressed. The cheek- 
bones stand out laterally. They are not merely project- 
ing, for this they might be without giving much breadth 
to the face, inasmuch as they might stand forward... . 
The distance between the 2 is great. the eyes them- 
sel ves being oblique, and their caruncule being con- 
cealed. The eyebrows form a low and imperfect arch, 
black and scanty. The iris is dark, the cornea yellow 
The complexion is tawny, the stature low. The ears 
are large, standing out from the head; the lips thick 
and fleshy rather than thin, the teeth somewhat oblique 
in their insertion, the forehéad low and flat, and the 
hair lank and thin.“ Of course, such a description as 
this cannot be nnderstood as applying to the more civil- 
ized nations of Mongul origin, such as the Turks and 
Magyars, lly the latter, who in physical appear- 
ance differ but little, if at all, from o European 


nations. 

Mongoquinong’, in Indiana. a post-village of La 
Grange co., abt. T: me N. N. K of Indianapolis’ 

Mongrel, (ming’grel,) a. [From A S. mengan, to mix, 
to mingle; Lat. miseeo. See Mix.] Of A mixed breed; 
of different kinds; hybrid; heterogeneous. 

“ No fools of rank, or mongrel breed.” — Swift. 

An animal of a mixed breed; as, a mongrel cur. 

Mon‘ied, a. Same as Moneren, q. v. 

Monil/ifer,n. (Ful) A certain kind of fossil fish. 

Monil'iform, a. (Fr. moniliforme, from Lat. monile, 
necklace, and forma, form.] (Bot.) Jointed after the 
manner of a string of beads; as, a moniliform root. 

Monliment. u. [From Lat. monrre, to remind] An 
nid — memory ; a reminder, — A mark ; an inscription; 
a token, 

Monimia’cer, u. pl. (Bot.) A snb-order of plants, 
alliance Meni. ales. — Diao. Perigynous stamens, 
pendnlous and a minnte embryo on the outside 
of copions fleshy albumen, This order consists of eight 
genera of fragrant trees or shrobs, chiefly natives of S. 
America, but fonnd also in Australia, Java, the Mauri- 
tius, and New Zealand, The flowers generally resem- 
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ble those ef Atherospermacex, which see; but they differ 
in always being wnisexual, in the longitudinal dehja- 
cence of the anthers, and in the absence of feathery 
styles to the fruit. 

Mon'isher, n. An admonisher; a monitor. 

Moniteau, (mon-e-to',) in Missouri, a central co.; area, 
abt, 400 sq. m, Rivers. Missouri River, and Saline, Mo- 
rean, sed pot ah creeks, Surfacr, diversified ; soil, 
— —_ Coal and limestone. Cup. California. Fup. 
abt. . 

Moniteauw’ Creek, in Missouri, enters the Missouri 
River from Cole co Another, enters the Missouri River 
from Howard co. 

Moniteur, (mon-¢-tuhr’,) n. [Fr.] The name of one of 
the most celebrated of the French newspapers. It was 
commenced ns a daily journal at Puris on 24th Nor., 
1740, under the title of Gazette Nationale, ou le Moniteur 
Universel, At first it was a simple gazette, witbout any 
official character; but on the 7th Nivose, of the year 
VIII. (1790), it was declared an official organ, and it 
still continues to be the official organ of the French gov- 
ernment. Since 1811, it has dropped the title Gazrtte 
Nationale, and retains only that of Mut uf Universel. 
It contains, in addition to news forvign and domestic, 
literary notices, &c., not only the official ordinances and 
documents of the government, but also such political 
information as the government intends to be regarded 
as official, It now comprises upwards of 100 thick folio 
volumes, and contains a vast amount of valuable infor- 
mation connected with the history of France. Entire 
nets of it are now rare and very valuable, 

Monition, (-nish’un,) n. [Fr.; Lat. monitio, from 
muneo, memitum, to remind.) A reminding or admon- 
ishing; warning; instruction given by way of caution; 
as,“ the counsels and monitions of reason.” (L' Estrange.) 
—Information; indication; hint. 

(Law.) In admiralty practice, a procesa summoning 
A purty to appear and answer an alleged charge. 

Mon'itive, a Admonitory; conveying warning or 
connael, 

Monitor. n. [Lat, one who warns.) One who re- 
minds or admonishes; one who points ont faults, or in- 
forms of dereliction of duty; one who gives advice and 
instruction by way of reproof or caution, 


“ You need not be a monitor to the king.” — Bacon. 


—A pupil selected to supervise the conduct of scholars in 
schools or seminaries in the absence of the instructor, 
usher, or preceptor. 8 

(Zus.) A genus of large lizards, having teeth in both 
jaws, and none on the palate. The greater part have 
the tail compressed laterally, as an adaptation to their 
aquatic habita. The first of the two distinct gronps 
into which the genus is divided bears the name of Ni- 
lotic monitors, their chief characteristics being numer- 
ons emall scales upon the head and limbs, aud a keel 
above the tail, 2 
formed of a 
double range 
of projecting 
scales, The 
second group 
carries angu- 
lar plates 
upon the hend, 
while the body 
and tail carry 
large rectangu- 
lar scales. The monitors are found in most parts of the 
world, and the fossil remains of species larger than any 
at present in existence have been discovered in Europe. 
Their name is said to be derived from their making a 
whistling sound as a warning of the approach of croco- 
diles and alligators, whose hanuts the monitors frequent. 

(Nary.) A species of iron-clad war-vessel, iuvented 
by Capt. Jolin Ericsson of New York, in which the guns 
are carried iu one or more iron turrets, which may be 
rotated cither by hand-winches, or by a steam-engine, 
so thut the guns may be fired in any required 
and which derives its name from that of the first 
of this kind that was constructed. It is far superior tc 
the turret-ship(q. v.). adopted by the British navy, in this 
respect that the American . is s0 provided with artificial 
ventilation that all the orifices in the deck may be her. 
metically ned. except those provided for the admission 
of the air, which enters through high shot-proof trunks ; 
which trunks, while admitt the air, exclude the 
water. They etd thns be made much thicker in the 
sides than any other vessels which depend for their ven- 
tilution upon open hatches or gratings, as the sides may, 
without risk, be made very low. Usually only a por- 
tion of the suving effected in the weight by lowering 
the side is expended in increasing the thickness of the 
armor, the residue being expended in increasing the 
weight of the gun and the power of the engine. Much 
doubt was ut one time entertained by some, whether 
vessels with the low sides of the M. would be safe at 
sea. But snch doubts were at once extinguished by 
the conte and result of the engagement between the 
“Monitor” and “Merrimac,” in Hampton Ronds, March 9, 
1802. (Fig. 1896 ;) and it is plain, that as the Af. construc- 
tion combines the greatest power of resistance, it con- 
stitutes the most formidable species of war-vessels 
known at the present day. The iding principle in 
the design of M. vessels is that of concentration, The 
armor is collected into a narrow belt of great thickness, 
and into a single turret, though in some cases two tur- 
rets nre employed, each carrying two guns of great size, 
the turret being attached to the vessel by means of the 
central spindle, und the bottom edge of the turret rest- 
ing water-tight upon a metal ring let into the deck. 


Fig. 1834. — MONITOR or TNE NILE. 
(M. niloticus.) 
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This armor or belt of iron is applied to the outside of 
the ship, and projects several feet beyond the stem, 
being prolonged at stem and stern, to form a ram at 
each end, and also to protect the rudder and the screw 
from shot. The turret is placed in the centre of the 


MONITOR “ NAUSET.” — SECTION THROUGH TURRET, 


AA, Coating of hard timber 5 fect thick at the boilers, BRB, 
Space between the wood casing and the skin of the ship, for- 
E through which air passes for ventilation. aa aa, Diagonal 

attached to the interior of the turret to support the hull. 


ship; and to the top of it a bell is attached to throw off 
any water that may dash against it, The top of the 
turret is covered with strong bars of iron, set about 
two juches apart, over which are spread perforated 
iron plates 1 inch thick. The turret is for the most 
part built up of thicknesses of inch plate riveted to- 
gether, but the central part is formed of thick slabs of 
wrought iron. The pilot-house is a cylindrical iron 
chamber, set on top of the central pillar or spindle, 
round which the turret revolves. The iron wall of the 
pilot-house is pierced with sight-holes. Within the 
pilot-honse, the steering-wheel is placed, and the ca 

tain of the vessel can there direct the steersman, while 
the gunners are below the grated platform on which 
he stands, and therefore easily accessible to justruc- 
tions. The ventilation of the ship is maintained by 
fans, which suck the air through high trunks or tubes, 
made shot-proof, and also inaccessible to rain or spray, 
the top being covered by a hood. The air having tru- 


BATTLE BETWEEN THE “ MONITOR” AND “ MERRIMAC ” IN 
HAMPTON ROADS. 


versed the ship, finully enters the furnaces and escapes 
by the chimney, the bottom part of which is made shot- 
proof, and a grating of bars is also carried across it to 
revent shells from being sent through the chimney 
nto the flues of the boiler, The bell mouth of the tur- 
ret has a promenade or platform carried round its edge ; 
and a narrow hurricane-deck, supported on pil- 
lars, is carried from the after side of the turret for some 
distance towards the stern. From this deck the ship's 
boats are suspended. The cabins are nee from the 
deck with bull’s-eyes, proper shutters being provided 
to cover these lights when the vessel goes into action. 
at which times the cabins are lighted artificially, The 
English iron-clad Jnflezible carried four 51-ton guns 
in turrets, protected by 18 in. armor, and two Italian 
ships, launched in 1875, were mounted with four 100- 
ton guns. Guns of 200 tons are now constructed, See 
TURRET-SHIP, p. 2393, and VESSELS, ARMORED, p. 2448. 

Mon ‘itor, in California, a post - village of Alpine co, 

Monito’rial, a. Kelating or pertaining to a monitor. 
Performed by a monitor. — Conducted by or under the 
supervision of monitors or subordinate teachers; as, 
memitorial instruction, 

Monito’rially, adv. In a monitorial or warning 
manner. 

Monitor, a. [Fr. moniloire; L. Lat. monitorius.) 
Conveying admonition or warning; instructing by way 
of caution. 

“ Losses, miscarriages, and disappointments, monit 
fastructive.” -L Estrange. ma PAT 

Mon'itress, Mon’'itrix, n. A female monitor, 

Monk, Goror, Duke or ALBEMARLE, a distinguished 
military commander, and the great promoter of the re- 
storation of Charles II., was the son of Sir Thomas Monk, 
of Potheridge, Devonshire, and B. in 1608. Being a 
vountzer son, he entered the army as a volunteer, and 
served under his relation Sir Richard Grenville, in an 
expedition to Spain, and afterwards served for some 
years iu the Netherlands. On the breaking out of the 
war between Charles I. and the Scots, in 1639, he ob- 
tained a colonel’s commission, and attended the king in 
both his expeditions to the north. When the Irish re- 
bellion begun in 1641, his services there were so very 
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important, that the lords-justices appointed him gov- 
ernor of Dublin. On his return to England he was sent 
to relieve Nantwich, where he was taken prisoner by 
the army of the Parliament, aud seut to the Tower, 
where he remained till 1046. The royal cause being 
ruined, he obtained his liberty on condition of taking a 
‘command in Ireland, concluded a peace with the rebels, 
which displeased the Parliament, and had a vote of cen- 
sure passed upon him for it. Cromwell, however, who 
thought highly of bis military talents, made him lieu- 
tenant-general, and gave him the chief command in 
Scotian M. distinguished himself at the battle of 
Dunbar, and afterwards in the war with the Dutch. He 
resumed his command in Scotland. But the sagacious 
Protector bad strong suspicions of M.'s sincerity; and 
not long before his death wrote him a letter, to which 
he added this postscript: “There be that tell me that 
there is a certain cunning fellow in Scotland, called 
George Monk, who is said to lie in wait there to intro- 
duce Charles Stuart; I pray you use your diligence to 
apprehend him and send him up to me.” On the de- 
cease of the Protector, the resignation of power by his 
son, and the contest of parties which subsequently took 
place, be availed himself of the commanding situation 
which he occupied, to crush the republicaus, and pro- 
mote the recall and restoration of the Stuart family to 
the throne, in the person of Charles II. As the reward 
of his loyalty, he was created Duke of Albemarle, with 
a pension of £1,000 a year, made a privy-councillor, and 
invested with the order of the Garter, In 1664 he was 
es admiral of the fleet in conjunction with 
nce Rupert, and in 1666 obtained a great victory over 
the Dutch, in a battle which lasted three days. He v. in 
1670, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. Guizot 
has written a History of General Munk, which has been 
translated into English. x 
Monk, (mank,) n. [A. S. monec; Ger. mönch; Icel. 
múnkr; It. monacho; L. Lat. memuchus = Gr. mma- 
chos, an anchorite, from monos, alone.] One of a relig- 
ious community withdrawn from general intercourse 
with the world; a solitary; a recluse; an anchoret. 
(Typeg.) In printing, a blur of ink on a page of type, 
cau by a superfluity of ink; —in contradistinction to 
ACER or white vacuum, occasioned by a deficiency of 
nk. 
Monk’ery, n. Monastic life; — used, generally, in a 
reproachful sense. a 
** Wretched dead medieval monkeries.“ — Carlyle. 
Monkey, (miink’y,) n.; pl. Monkeys, [From monikin, 
or mantkin— A. S. mon, mun, man, aud term. kin, a 
little man.] (Zoll.) In the article on Mammalia the 
reader will find that the larger section of the animal 
creation has been divided into various classes in a de- 
ascending scale, from the highest animal, man, to the 
lowest group of the cetaceous or whale tribe. Ranking 
next to man are the Quadrumana, under which heading 
apes, baboons, gorillas, and monkeys are generally 
classed. As the other subdivisions have been already 
described in distinct articles, the present one will be 
only devoted to the consideration of the monkeys 
proper, whose technical characteristics will be found 
given under the article Simiad#. The true monkeys, 
the a esate are only such as have prehensile tails, and 
are inhabitants of South America exclusively; but as 
the name has become extended in its signification, the 
monkeys of the whole world may as well be described 
at the same time. The monkeys form by far the largest 
rtion of the quadrumana. The sapajons are very 
tive, climb well, and by the aid of their tail, which is 
as good as another hand, they can spring from tree to 
tree in the vast forests of South America with incon- 
ceivable rapidity and agility. The fore-hands, however, 
are not 80 Havin organized as those belonging to the 
monkey of Africa, the thumb being longer and more on 
a line with the other fingers. The facial angle of the 
8a, is 60°, which forms a marked contrast to 
others of the species. 7710 are small in size, and very 
playful. Foremost among them may be placed the weep- 
er, Cebus apella. Its fur is of a rich olive-color, inclining 
to golden on the lighter parts. There is also the horned 
Sapajon, Cebus fatuellus, the Large-headed Sapajon, Cebus 
monachus, and more than fifteen or sixteen other species. 
To turn to the monkeys of Asia and Africa, we find a 
great change in the generic character. The first variety 
the Spotted,or Diana M., Cercopithecus Diana (Fig. 813). 
The Green M., Cercopithecus sabæus, is one of the most 
prolfiic of the group, and is oftener seen ina state of cap- 
tivity. It isa native of the Cape de Verd Islands, and of 
the continent of Africa. In its disposition, it approaches 
the long-armed apes, although it is more lively and play- 
ful. The color is greenish-yellow above, arising from 
the hair being arranged according to different shades of 
yellow and black; but the color is more of a dark, griz- 
zled 8 on the sides of the body, and on the 
sides of the limbs, which becomes gradnally darker 
towards the hands. The face, ears, and naked part of 
the hands are of a jet-bluck; the former is of a triangu- 
lar shape, bounded above the eyes by a straight line of 
stiff black hair, and on the sides by spreading tufts of 
light hair, with a yellowish tinge, meeting in a point 
beneath the chin. The neck and chest, and the under 
parts of the body, have a yellowish tinge, and the inside 
of the limbs is grayish in color. The length of the head 
and body is about from 16 to 18 inches, while that of the 
tail is somewhat more. One of the most peculiar of the 
monkey class is the genus termed the Proboscis monkey, 
Nasalis larvatus of Geoffroy, which is distinguished by 
the extraordinary elongation of its nose, which gives it 
the most grotesque appearance. This nose is about four 
inches long; the body is unshapely, protruding in front, 
like the ourang’s; the arms are of considerable propor- 
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tionate length, like the gibbon’s; while, like the 
ing monkeys, it possesses a large guttural sack; 
presence, also, of a very long tail aud naked i: 
combine, with the protrusion of the nasal or; to 
the Proboscis M. the most eccentric and j 
nce of the whole tribe. It is abont | fect ia 
eight, and is a native of the island of Borneo, The 
Red M. mny next be mentioned, as it is one of the old- 
est known to naturalists. It is a native of Senegal, 
length of the body is about u foot and a half, or one! 
four inches, while that of the tail is nearly equal, All 
the upper parts are of a brilliant fawn color, 
which is shaded into a pale grayish tinge on the arme 
and legs, while the face, checks, breast, and under-sur- 
fuce of the body are pure white; a band of black hair 
crosses above the eyebrows, aud there ure two lines 
the same color upon the u lip in the n 
moustache, which tends to give th 
appearance. The Futellus. M. 


r, the mel 


foot five 


and that of the tail nearly equal. 
Horsefield’s description, this class of Af, inhabits the ex» 
tensive forests of the Spice Islands, and in 
numerous bands or societies, numbering more than 

at a time, and is pursued by the natives for the 

the fur. In these pursuits, which are larly organ- 
ized and prepared beforehand by tbe chiefs of the va- 
rious tribes, the animals are attacked with cudgels and 
stones, and are destroyed in large numbers. The skins 
are then prepared by a simple process, which the na- 
tives learned from Europeans, and are exported. The 
fur is of a jet-black color, covered with long, silky hair. 
The Simpai (‘Smnopithecus melalophos of F. Cuvier) is 
also a native of Java and Sumatra, and is remarkable 
for the flatness of the face and the development of the 


Fig. 1837. — THE ANDAMAN MONKEY. 
(At the Zodlogical Society's Gardens, London.) 


facial angle. The White-eyelid M. (Cercopithecus fuli- 


ginosus of Geoffroy) is distinguished by the 


color of the eyelids; they are of a clear 

but with a dead chalky line, The hair is 

to the touch, and in the 

which is even darker on the 

shades into a yellowish tint on the breasts, bel 
inside of the thighs, and on these the thin coati 
of hair plainly shows the skin, which is of a very 
flesh-color,— The last genus, a female M. of a 
hitherto unknown to naturalists, was presented to 


ship's company 
the Gulf of Bengal, 


hef share of prizes taken 

in her Majesty's service. Jenny stands about two feet 
four inches in height. In general appearance she 
most like the ‘pig-tailed’ M. (Macacus 

but is at once distinguished from that 

markable arrangement of the 
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sion upon seeing this animal is, that it is intermediate | 
between Mac.cus rhesus and Macacus nemestrinus, The 
face is by no means Herce; the features may even be 
called good-natared, She has beeu made a great pet by 
the sailors. The result is that she has been educated to 
an extraordinary degree of cleverness, She is fond of 
company, and her constant companion is a chicken (a 
regular ship-chicken, with hardly any feathers), which 
lives with her in her a and night, and nevon- 
panies her in her perambulations, 
ou ber hind-lege with remarkable facility, and with 
much less effort than even the performing ., as 
seen in the streets. When in an erect attitude, she 
will carry things. Thus she will pick up her chicken, 
and run about with it, holding it in her arms as a nurse 
does her child. The chicken dues not seem to mind this 
in the least. At the word, Heave her overboard!’ 
Jenny throws the chicken aminy away from her. It 
has been said that monkeys woul 
know that if they talked they would be made to work. 
Now the Andamanian Jenny forma an exception to the 
* working T (ouly that is very agreeable work) of 
the story ; for if a soda-water bottle is given to ber, she 
will set to work to untwist the wire. This done, she 
will get out the cork, if it be not too tightly fixed, and 
then drink the contents of the botti». Ler attitude in 
drinking is something quite new. She site down on her 
haunches, holds the bottle with both hands, and tilts 
the end of it up with her hind-foot, o that the liquid 
shall flow at the proper level into her mouth. In this) 
attitude her appearance is highly comical, and at the 
same time very interesting. The most extraordinary 
part of Jenny's performance is that she smokes a pipe. 
Other monkeys» will carry a pipe in their mouth, and) 
nd to smoke, but this is the first monkey that we 


ve ever known actually to smoke lighted tvbnoco oat Ų 


of a pipe. Other monkeys will drink grog, but Jenny! 

is especially fond of it, and always takes her ginss with 

her pipe, which she enjoys quite ws much as Forecastle 

Jack after he has been reefing topsils.” See Cuimean 

SER, GORILLA, ORANG-OUTANG, QUADKUMANA, SIMIAD.M®, Kg. 
—A terni of contempt, or of slight kindness, (Used col- 

loquially.) 

*“ Poor monkey / how wilt thou do for a father 7” — Shake. 
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with hunger, fatigue, and anxiety. He nobly refused to 
betray bis xccomplices, and conducted himself with mach 
firmness on the scaffold, where his head was severed 
from his body, after four unsuccessful blows, 14th July, 
1685, The people, of whom he was still the favorite, 
believed that the person executed was not .; and it 
was probably this belief which has led some to conjec- 
ture ri the famous /ron Mask wus the Duke of Mon- 
mouth. 


She walks upright| Monmouth, a maritime co. of the W. of England, 


bounded N. by the cos. of Hereford and Brecknock, K. 
by Gloucester, S. by the British Channel, and W. by Gla- 
morgin, Area, 440sq. m. The surface is extremely diver- 
sified; the soil is fertile, n the K., and along 
the river Usk, The rivers are the Usk, Rumney, Wye, 
and Ebwy. Prod Wheat, barley, oats, Ac. Ain. Iron, 
stone, lead, coal, and limestone. Manuf. Woollen 
goods, The cap. is Monmouth. Pop. (1881) 211, 74 


talk, but that they Monrmouta, the cap, of the above co., at the conflu- 


ence of the Monnow and Wye, 21 m. W.8.W. of Glonces- 
ter. The Saxons erected here a fortress, which, after 
the Conquest, was bestowed upon William Fits-Baderon, 
whose sons assumed the surnameof Monmouth. In 1240, 


—The weight of a pile-driver, that is, a very heavy mass x 


of iron, which, being raised on high, descends with 
momentum on the head of the pile, aud forces it 
nto the earth. — Eng. Cyc. 


N — — n. (Hat.) Soe Cresta, 
Mon key-blck, n. (iat) A small, stropped, 
single block. 


Mon key-hont, n. (Nuw) 
harbor-service, 

Mon key-bread, u. (Bot.) The fruit of Adansonia 
digitata. —See ADANSONIA. 

Mon’'key-flower, n. ( Bot.) See Minsutus. 

Mon'key-grass, n. gp See LEOPOLDINIA. 

Mon keylam. . The characteristic qualities of a 
moukey; hence, resemblance to a monkey in conduct 
aud actions. 

Mon key-lacket. u. A tailless. close-fitting jacket, 
made of stuut, mappy cloth, usually worn double-breasted 
and battoned, 

Mon key-pot. n. ( Bot.) See Lecisrnis. 

Mon key- rail. n. (Nuut) A secund rail, lying a little 
above a ship's quarter-rail. 

Mon’key-tail, a. A short, round, iron bar used in 
naval gunn 


A boat employed in 


Mon‘key-wrench, (-rénchj n. A * with a Monmouth, (Battle of.) (Amr. 
y 


movable jaw, which can be adjusted n screw or 
wedge to the size of the nut which it is required to turn. 

Monk -Aüsh. n. (Zdl.) Beo Syuatipa. 

Monk hood, n. State or condition of a monk; mo- 
wasticisin. 

(Bd.) See Accositom. 

Monk’ „a. Monkish. 

Monk ish. «. Monastic; pertaining or having reference 
tw, or resembling, monks; consisting of monks; as, a 
monkish fraternity, monkish dress, monkish superstitions. 

Mank ly. 4. Relating toor befitting u monk; monkish. 

Monk’s-seam, n. (Vaut.) A scum made by overlap- 
ping one selvage of a sail over another. 

maae oe Vermont, a pust-township of Addison co.; 

„ abt. 1,13 
onk ton Mills, in Maryland, a post-village of Bal- 
timore co., abt. 22 m. N. of Baltimore. 


Fig. 1838. — MONMOUTH CASTLE. 
(From a sketch ou the spot, by Prout.) 


two hospitals were founded by John de Monmouth, and 
in 1257, John, Lord of Monmouth, rebuilt the cnstle| 
(Fig. 1838) on a larger scale. It suffered so severely 
from siege by the Earl of Leicester, in 1265, that it had 
to be rebuilt. It then passed into the hands of John of 
Gaunt. Henry V. was born here, Aug. 9, 1388, Php. 6,346. 
Hist.) An enguge- 
ment between the American forces under Gen, Washing- 
ton, and the British ander Sir Henry Clinton, took place 
near Freehold, Monmouth co., N. J., June 28, 1778. Gen. 
Washington, having overtaken the British forces which 
had previously evacuated Philadelphin for the purpose of 
embarking at Sandy Hook, ordered the advance, under 
Gen Charles Lee, to attack the enemy. The Americans 
were at first successful, but from some unknown cause, 
they were seized with a panic, in which Gen, Lee par- 
ticipated, and fell back to the main body. Gen. Wash- 
ington, with the latter, succeeded in rallying the fugi- 
tives, and repulsed the British. The approach of night 
and the exhaustion of the men prevented a pursuit, and 
the British succeeded in embarking under cover of the 
darkness. The American loss was 69 killed and 160 
wounded; that of the British, nearly 300 killed, and 100 
rio ners, including the wounded, 


Monmouth. James Frraror, Duke or, a natural son of 3 iu Minois, n post-village and township, 


Charles II., of England, was k. at Rotterdam, in 1649. 
He was distin: by his personal attractions, his 


affable address, and thougiitiess generosity; hence he Monmou 


became very popular. But he was weak-minded and 


cap. of Warren co., abt. 120 m. N.W. of Springfield ; pop. 
of township abt. 4,000. Fan 
„in Indiana, a post-village of Adams co., 
abt. 114 m. N. E. of Indianapolis, 


pliant; and had he not resigned himself to the guid- Monmouth. in Jowa, a village of Butler co., abt. 12 m. 


ance of the restless and ambitious Shaftesbury, who 
flattered him with the bopes of succeeding to the 
crown, bis popularity would never have become dan- 


N. W. of Waverley. — A post-village and township of 
Jackson co., abt. 35 m. B. by W. of Dubuque; pop. of 
township abt. 1,400. 


gerous. At the age of 14 he was created Duke of Mon- Monmouth, in Kansas, a township of Shawnee co.; 


mouth, and two years later was made Master of the 
Horse. He was concerned in various plots, which 
had for their object the exclusion of the Duke of 
York from the crown; and he was, in consequence, 
ordered by Charles to quit the kingdom, On th 
cession of James II., being urged to the act by some of 
his partisans, be left Holland und landed at Lyme, with 
scarcely a hundred followers, (June, 1685,) but their 
numbers were soon i and he assumed, at Taun- 
ton, the title of king, and asserted the legitimacy of his 
birth. The royal forces were sent against bim, and an 
engagement took place at Sedgmoor, near Bridgewater, 
on the 6th July. The rebels were defeated, and the Duke 


abt, 310. 


Monmouth, in Mainz, a 88 and township of 


Kennebec eo., abt. 15 m. S. 


of Augusta; „ of town- 
ship aht. 1,854. ‘ee 


o uc-| Monmouth, in New Jersey, an R. central co., border- 


ing on the Atlantic Ocean. Area, abt. 810 sq. m. Rivers. 
Neversink and Manasquan rivers, Crosswick's and Doc- 
tor’s creeks. The coast is indented with numerona bays 
and inlets, the most important of which are Sandy Hook 
and Raritan bays, Surface, finely diversified ; soil, very 
fertile, producing in one year, nearly 800,000 bushels of 
posos besides the usual quantity of other crops, cup. 
reehold. 4. abt. 60,000, 


himself was made prisoner, being found in the disguise Monmouth. in Oregon, a post-village of Polk co abt. 


of a peasant, lying at 17 of a ditch, overcome 


7 m. S. E. of Dalles. 0 
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Monni'na, n. [After Monino, a Spanish botanist.) 
(Hat.) A genus of plants, order Holygalacer, The bark 
from the roots of M. polystachya, and M. salicifolia, is 

cially remarkable for the presence of a saponaceous 
principle; it is used in Peru ns u substitute for soap, 
and for cleauing and polishing silver. The bark 
moreover, said to bea valuable medicine in diarrhon 
similar diseases. 

Mondo. in California, an E. co., adjoining Nevada. Area, 
abt, 3,200 sq. m. Rivers, Owens River, and several 
maller streams, Mono Lake (q. v.) is in the N. central 
part uf the co. Surface, mountainous; the Sierra Ne- 
vada forming the SW. bow ; soil, in some parts 
3 Guld and silver. . Bridgeport. J op. 
abt 2 . 

Monobas'ic, a. [Gr. monos, sole, and basis, base.) 
(Chem.) Possessing only one part of base to one of acid. 

Monoe'acy, in Maryland, a post-village of Frederick 
cu, abt, 50 m, W. of timore, 

Monocacy Creek, in Pennsylvania, enters Lehigh 
River in Northampton co. 

Monocacy River, in Maryland, is formed in Fred- 
erick co. by the confluence of several creeks which rise 
in Adams ch, Pennsylvania, and flowing S., entera the 
Potomac River near the border of Montgomery co. 
Length, abt. 50 m. On the banks of this stream, July 
9, 1804. the Confederates, under Gen. Early, defeated the 
Nationals, under Gen. Wallace. 

Monocar’dian, a. [Gr. monos, and kardia, heart.) 
Having a single heart, ns certain animals. 

Monocar’ponus, a. [Gr. monos, single, and 
fruit.) (Hat.) A term invented by De Candolle to desig- 
nate what gardeners call annual plants, and a few others 
which, like the American aloe, although they may live 
for many years, yet perish as soon as they have once 
borne frnit, 

Monoceros, (-0s'se-ros,) n. [ Lat., from Gr. manos, cole, 
aud keras, horn.) (Astron.) A modern constellation, 
made out of the unformed stars of the ancients that iy 
scattered over a large space of the heavens, between the 
two dogs. It contains 31 small stars. 

Monochlamyd'ew, u. pl. (Bot) Bame as APETALÆ, 


q.r. 

Monochlamyd'eous, a. [Gr. monas, nnd chlamus,a 
chak.) (Bot.) A term applied to those plants which 
bave but one floral envelope, 

Mon'ochord, (Aru.) n. (Gr. monos, and chordé, a 
musical string.) (Mus.) An instrument of one string, 
uscd to ascertain and demonstrate the several lengths 
of the strings required to produce the several notes of 
the musical scale, 

Monochromatic, a. [Fr. monochromatique.) Con- 
sisting of one color only. 

M. lamp. (Chem.and Optics.) When a solntion of com- 
mon salt is added to spirit of wine, the mixture burns 
with a flame in which yellow jominates almost to the 
exclusion of the other col rays: the conseqnence ia, 
that objects viewed by this light are all either yellow or 
black, and deficient in the tints which they exhibit 
when seen by solar light, or by that of our ordinary 
combustibles, 

Monochrome, n. [Gr. monochromos, of one color} 
(Paint) A painting executed in a single color, but re- 
lieved by light and shade. A drawing in chiaro-oscuro is 
a movochrome, Whether in black and white, or in any 
colur and white, Many of the ancient painters were 
monochromists, as for instance Zeuxis; the sciagran: or 
silhouette is not a monochrome, though executed in a 
single color. 

Monochron'ie, a. [Gr. mos, single, and chronos, 
time.) Contemporaneous : coeval. 

Monocil' iated, a. (Gr. monos, and cilium, an eyelash.) 
Having but one cilium. 

Monoclin'ic, d. (Gr. monas, and klinzin, to incline, 
(Crystallog.) Having one oblique intersection ;— said 
a certain system of crystallization, in which the vertical 
axis ia inclined to one, but at right angles to the other, 
lateral axis. — Webster. 

Monoe'linous, a. [From Gr. monos, and klinein, to 
recline.) (Bot.) Hermaphrodite, or including both 
stamens and pistils in each flower. 

Mon ocotyle. Monocoty le donous, a. (Bot.) 
Possessing one cotyledon only, 

Monocotyle'don, n. 

[From Gr. monas, and 

dön, u cup-shaped cavity.) 
(Bot.) A plant having only 
one cotyledon or seed-lobe 
(Fig. 1849), 

Monocotyle'dons, or 
Monocotyle'dones, n. 
pl. (Bot.) One of the two 
great classes into which the 
phanerogamous or flowering 
plants are divided. It agrees 
with the Andoegene of some 
botanists, and includes the 

and Diet of 
Lindley,—See Boraxy, Fig. 1839.—monocorrLepon. 

Monoe'racy, n. [r. (Genus Cocos.) 
monos, and kratos, strength, 
poren Government vested in one person; autocracy; 
undivided rule or power. 

Mon’‘ocrat, n. One who governs alone; s monarch; 
un antocrat, 

Monoc’ular, Monoc’ulous, a. [Or. moos, single, 
and Lat, oculus, eye. See ur. eyed. 

“ Those of China repute the rest of the world monoculous.” 
Glanville. 

—Constrncted to he nsed with one eye only, at one time; 

us, a monvcular fleld- gluss. 
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Mon’ocule, nz. [Fr.] (Zo) A one-eyed insect. 


Monodac'tylous, a. [Gr. menos, and daktylos, fin- 
ger.] One-fingered, or one-toed, 

Mon 'odelphs, n. pl. [dr. monos, and delphos, a womb.) 
(gu) A name given by D. Bhiinville to the first sub- 
class in his binary division of Mammalia, comprehend- 
ing those which have no supplementary external pouch 
or marsupinm, but which bring forth the young ina state 
sufliciently mature, not to require such additional pro- 
tection, It is antithetical to Didelpis. 

Monodimet’rie, a. (Gr. monos, single, and melron, 
measure.) (Crystullog.) Dimetric. 

Mon odlst, n. A writer of mouodies. 

Mon’odon, . [From Gr. ménos, and odous, tooth.) 
(Zoiil.) Same as NARWHAL, 9. v. 

Monodramatiic, a. Belonging or having reference 
to a monodrame. 

Mon‘odrame, n. [Gr. monos, and drāma, drama. 
A dramatic piece performed by one person only. 

Mon ody, n. (Gr. monddia — monos, alone, und u-, a 
song, lay, ode. See Ope.) (Poet) An ode, song, or 
poem of a mournfal character, in which lamentation is 
expressed by a single mourner, 

Monodynanr‘ic¢, a. (Gr. monos, and dynamis, power.) 
Possessing but a single power or capacity; as, “ mono- 
dynamic men.“ De Quincey. 

Monee'cia, u. [Gr. monos, and pikos, a house.] (Hat.) 
The 21st class in the system of Linens, comprising the 
androgynous plants, or those whose structure is both 
male und female. Thus, monecious means having both 
male und female flowers on the same plant, but separate. 

Monoe’cian, Mone eious. a. B.) Having the 
stamens and ils in flowers apart, but growing on the 
one individual plant. 

Monoga’mia, n. [Gr. monos, and gamas, marriage] 
(Bot.) An order of plants in the Linnean system, 
whose flowers are not aggregated into handles, but 
whose anthers are more or less adhering. 

Monoga'mian, Monog’amous, a. (Bot.) Be- 
longing or having reference to the Monogamia. 

Monog/amist, n. One who disallows second mar- 
riuges. 

Monog'amous. a. (Bot) Same as MOND MN. q v. 

—Having one wife only, and not allowed to marry a second. 

Monogamy, n. (Gir. monos, single, only, nud gumos, 
marriage. 5 Misoagamy.) The marriage of one wife 
only, or the state of such as are restricted toa single wile, 

Monogas'tric, a. (Gr. monos, and gaster, stomach.] 
Having only one stomach. 

Monogen’esis, n. [Gr. monos, and genesis, beginning.) 
Oneness of source, beginning, or origin. 

Mon/oghan, in Pennsylvania, a township of York co.; 
pop. abt. 1,400, 

Mon’ogram, n. [Fr. monogramme; Gr. monos, single, 
and gramma, a letter or character.) A cipher or inter- 
texture of letters in one figure; a character compounded 
of various letters fancifully or grotesquely arranged, and 
forming the initials of u name, (Used on seals, beads 
of letters, buttons, and the like.) 

Mon’ogrammal, Monogrammat’ic, Mono- 
grammoas, u. Monogrammic; in the style, man- 
ner, or fashion of a monogram. 

Monogram'mic, a. Pertaining or having reference 
to, or resembling a monogram, | 

Mon’ogrammouns, a. See MONOGRAMMAL. 

Mon ograph, n. [Or. monos, alone, single, and 
grapho, to write.] A special treatise on one particular | 
subject; a written account or description of a single 
thing or class of things; as, a monograph on mummies, 
A monograph on roses, 

Monog’rapher, n. A writer of a monograph. 

Monographie, Monograph’ical, 4 [Fr. mono- 
graphijue | Pertaining or having refereuce to a mono- 
graph, — Drawn in lines without colors. 

Monograph’ically, udv. In the manner, form, or 

style ofa monograph, 

Monog’raphist, . The writer of a monograph. 

Monog’raphous, a. Same as MON ORA PUie. 

Mono raphy, n. [Fr. monographe.) An outline, 
representation, sketch, or drawing without colors. — A 
monograph. 

Monogyn’'ia, n. (Gr. monos, and gune. a female.) 
(Hot.) The name given by Linnæus in his system to} 
the first order or subdivision in each of the first thirteen | 
classes of plants, comprising such as have one pistil or | 
stigma only iu a flower. Thus, monogynous means hav- 
ing oue style or stigma, 

Monogyn’ian, Monog’ynous, a. [Fr. mono- 
gyne.) (Bot.) Having only one style or stigma; be- 
longing or having reference to one of the class of plants 
Mmogynia. 

Monohem’erons, a. [Or. mmos, and émera, day.] 
( Med.) Lasting for one day ouly. 

Mo'no Lake, in California, a` sink,” or lake, of Mono 
co, on the E. slope of the Sierra Nevada, about 12 miles | 
S. W. of Aurora. It is nearly circular in outline, and 
covers an area of about 200 square miles. It receives | 
several large streams, but hus no apparent outlet. The 
waters are strongly alkaline, and contain no fish: but 
a species of insect deposit their ova upon the surface in 
such immense quantities that they sometimes appear 
like small islands, These insects and their ova are said 
to be collected by the Digger Indians of the vicinity, 
dried. and devoured us a choice delicacy. 

Mon’olith, „. [Fr., from Gr. monos, single, and lithos, 
stone.) A pillar, column, &c., consisting of a single 
stone. Herodotus speaks of a huge rock of this sort in 
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king Amasis, und to have occupied 3,000 men for three 

years in conveying it. Some remarkable monoliths have 

been found in Egypt; of these the zodiac of Dendera, 
and the obelisk of Luxor, both of which have been 
| removed to Paris. are the most remarkable. 

Monolith’al, Monolith’ie, a. Consisting of a 

| single stone; pertaining to, or supplied with monoliths. 

Monologist. z. One given to soliloquy. — A person 
who monopolizes conversation to the exclusion of 
others —De Quincey. 

Monologue, (%.) n. [Fr., from Gr. monos, 
single, and logos, speech. See Logic.) A speech or piece 
of declamation spoken by a person alone; a soliloquy. 
75 A poem, song, or scene, composed for a single per- 
ormer, 

Monolog. n. The practice of uttering soliloquies, 
or of monopolizing conversation. . 

Monoma chia, (Lid, Monom/’achy, n. [Gr. 
monos, alone, and machesthat, to fight.) A duel; a 
rencontre; u single combat, 

Monom achist, n. A duellist; one who meets another 
in single combat. 

Mon‘omane, n. A monomuninc. (R.) 

n nia. n. Gr. monos, single, and mania, mad- 


ness. See Mania.) Insanity in regard tu a single object, 
or derangement of a single faculty of the mind. See 
INSANITY 

Monoma’niae, a. Affected with monomania. 

n. A person affected with monomania. 

Mon’ome, n. [Fr., from Gr. monos, and nomé, distribu- 
tion.] (Muth.) Same as MONOMIAL, q. v. 

Monom etre, n. [Fr., from Gr. monas, and metron, 
measure.) (Jos.) A rhythmical series, comprising a 
single metre. 

Monomet’ ric, a. (Crystallog.) Noting crystals with 
the axes equal, or of one kind, as the cube, octohedron, 
and dodecahedron. — Clarke. 

Mono’mial, n. (See Monome.) (Math.) A single alge- 
braic expression, 
—a. (h,. Consisting of but a single Algebraic ex- 
pression. 
Monomor’phous. a. [Gr. monos, single, and morphé, 
form.) (Zool. ) Single-formed ; as, a monomorphous insect. 
Monomotapa, a region of E. Africa, Lat. between 
15° and 19° 8., Lon. between 30° and 35° E., supposed to 
comprise various independent states: und which, at the 
time of its discovery, at the beginning of the 16th cent., 
was described in very exaggerated terms as un empire 
of immense extent, wealth, and magnificence. 

Monomiaya’ria, n. (Conch.) A group of bivalves or 

conchiferes, which have only one adductor muscle, and 

consequently but one muscular impression on each valve. 

Monomy’ary, n. [Gr. monos, and mydn, to keep the 

mouth shut.) (ne One of the order Monomyaria. 

Monon, in Indiana, a post-villuge and township of 

White co., abt. 30 m. N. of La Fayette; pop. of township 

abt. 1,300. 

Mono’na, or Manona, in Jowa, a W. co., adjoining Ne- 

braska; area, abt. 890 sq. m. Rivers. Missouri, nyan 

Yankee, Little Sioux, and Soldier rivers, Surface, 

mostly level; soil, fertile. Cap. Onuwa, Pop. 2,679. 

—A post-village and township of Clayton co., abt. 60 m. 

N. W. of Dubuque; pop. of township 1,446, 

Monona, or Menona, in Wisconsin. See Four LAKES. 

Mononeu’rans, n. [Gr. monos, and neuron, nerve.) 
(Zool.) A term applied by Rudolphi to the series or 
primary division comprehending the animals which he 
believed to have only the ganglionic system of nerves, 
as the molluscs and insects, 

Monongahela, in Pennsylvania, a township of Alle- 

ghany co.; pop. abt. 1,600, 

A township of Greene co; pop. abt. 1,700. 

Monongahe'la City, formerly WILLIAMSPORT, in 
Pennsylvania, a post-borough of Washington co., abt. 
20 m. S. of Pittsburg. 

Monongahe'la River, is formed by the West Fork 
and Tygart’s Valley rivers, in Marion co., W. Virginia, 
and flowing N. E. and N. into Penusylvania, unites with 
the Alleghany River at Pittsburg, in Alleghany co., to 
form the Ohio River. 

Mononga'lia, in Minnesota, a S. W. central co.; area, 
abt. 432 sq. m. Rivers. Crow River, and some smaller 
streams, besides several lakes. Surface, nearly level; 
soil, fertile. Cap. Irving. Pop, abt. 4,000, 

Monongalia, in W. Virginia, a N. councy, adjoining 
Pennsylvania; area, abt. 630 sq.m. Rivers. Mouonga- 
hela and Cheat rivers. Surface, much diversified; soil, 
fertile. Cap. Morgantown. Pop. abt. 14,000. 

Monon’omy Point Light, in Massachusetts, an 
island and light-house off the S. E. coast of Barnstable 
co, It exhibits a fixed light 25 fl. above sea-level; Lat. 
41° 33’ 42” N., Lon. 70° W. 

Monoou'sian, Monoousi’ous, a. [Gr. monos, 
and pusia, essence.] (Theol.) Possessiug but one and 
the same essence. 

Monop‘athy, n. [Gr. monos, and pathos, suffering.) 
Solitary suffering. 

Monoper'sonal, a. [Gr. moos, and Lat. persona, 
person | Having but a single personification, or form 
of existence, 

Monopet'alous, a. [Gr. monas, and petalon, a petal.) 
( Bot.) A term applied to a corolla, the petalsof which 
cohere by their contiguous margins, so as to form a tube. 

Monoph’anous, a. (Gr. monos, and phanein, to ap- 
penr.) Possessing one and the same appearance or 
semblance. 

Monophon’ie, a. Gr. monos, single, and phoné, voice.] 


front of a temple at Sais, which was scooped out, and 
contained an apartment eighteen cubits in length, twelve | 
in breadth, and five in height. It was said to have been 
transported from the town of Elephantine by order of | 


Single-voiced ; — opposed to polyphonic. 
Monophthong, (mon'of-thony,)n. (Gr. monos, single, 


and piuheggos, voice.) A single uncompounded vowel 
sound. — A diggraph. 
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Monophthong'al,. Consisting of, or belonging or 
having reference to a monophthong. 

Monoph'yllous, a. Gr. monophyllos, one-leaved.} 
(Bot.) A term applied to a calyx, the sepals of which 
cohere by their contiguous edges into a kind of tabe or 
cup. It also denotes anything which has only one leaf. 

Monophy‘odonts, n. [Gr. monos, and phuo, I gen- 
erate; odous, tooth] (Zoll.) Those mammals which 
generate one set of teeth, as e. g. the sloths, armadilles, 
orycteropus, ornithorhynchus, and the true cetacea; all 
other mammals that bave teeth generate two sets, called 
deciduous and permanent, 

Monophysite, (mo-ndfi-site.) n. Gr. monas, and 
Physis, nature.) (Eccl. Hist.) The name given in the 
Sth century to certain heretics who. in the language of 
the Athanasian creed, “ confounded the substance,” that 
is, the divine and human substance, which are united in 
Christ, but neither absorbed into the other. 

Monophysit'ical, a. Belonging or having reference 
to the Monophysites, or their doctrines. 

Monop'ody. „. [Or. memos. and pous, podous, foot.] 
( Pros.) A measure consisting of a single toot only. 

Monopoli’, a senport-town of Italy, prov. of Terra di 
Bari, on the Adriatic, 27 m. S. E. of Bari, and 32 m. N. x. 
E. of Taranto. It is surrounded by a wall, and strongly 
fortified. There are 2 ports capable of accommodating 
vessels of large size, but the deepest is exposed to the 
N. E. winds. Manuf. Cotton and linen cloths; also 
trade in wine and olive oil. 1%. 20,205. 

Monopolist. Monop’olizer, n. Sp. and It. mo- 
nopolista.) One who monopolizes; a person who buys 
the whole of a certain marketable article, for the pnr- 
pose of selling at an advanced price ; one who by license 
or vested right has the privilege of being the sole buyer 
or seller of any commodity. 

Monop’olize, v.a. (Sp. monopolizdr; Gr. manos, 
single, and pdled, to sell! See BIBLIOPOLE.) To purchase 
or secure possession of the whole of any goods or com- 
modity in market with the view of selling them at ad- 
vanced prices; as, to monopolize tobacco. — To obtain 
the exclusive right or privilege of trading in a certain 
article, to any place, or with any conntry or district ; 
as. to monopolize the China trade.— To engross or ab- 
sorb the whole of; as, to monopolize conversation. 

Monop’oly, n. [Fr. manopole ; Sp. monopolio ; Lat. mo- 
nopolium = Gr. monopilim. See MoNoporize.] Sole 
power, right, or privilege of trading in any particular 
commodity, or of dealing with a country or market: li- 
cense or privilege granted by royal or state authority, for 
the sole buying, selling, making. working, and using any 
commodity or set of commodities; sole permission and 
power to transact commercial business; exclusive ab- 
sorption or command of anything. 

Monopoly logue, n. [Gr. monos, single, polos, many, 
and logos, discourse A performance in which an actor 
sustains many characters. 

Monop'teral, n. Gr. manos. and pteron, feather; Fr. 
monoptére.| (Arch.) A temple which has no cella, bat 
consists of columns disposed in the form of a circle, 
covered with n conical roof, (Also written monopteron, 
and monopteros.) 

—a. {Arche Having one wing only, as certain ancient 
temples. 

Mon’‘optote, n. [Gr. monoptétos.]) (Gram.) A noun 
having only one case, 

Monopyre'neous, a. (Gr. monos, single, and pyrei, 
the stone of a fruit.) (Bot.) Having u single stone or 
kernel ouly. 

Monoquet, (mon-o-ket’,) in Indiana, a village of Kos- 
ciusco co abt. 6 m. N. of Warsaw. 

Mon’orhyme, „. [Or. monos, and Eng. rhyme; Fr. 
monorime.) A poetical composition, in which all the 
lines end with the same rhyme. 

Monosep'alous. a e r. monos, and Eng. sepal.] ( Bat.) 
Consisting of one sepal only. 

Monosperm'ous, a. [Gr. monos, and sperma, seed.) 
Possessing but one seed. 

Monospherical, (-sf¢r'i-kl.) a. [Gr. monas, and 
sphaira, sphere. See SPHERE.) Having one sphere only. 
Mon'ostich, (-stik,) n. [Fr. monastique ; Gr. mano- 
stichon — monos, nnd stichos, line, verse. See Dixrich.] 

A composition consisting of one verse only. 

Monosto'ma, n. [Gr. monos, and suma, mouth.) 

ül.) A penus of trematoid entozoa, so called from 

only a single sucker, which is situated anteriorly, 
and surrounds the mouth. 

Monostrophie. (-stro/ik,) a. [Gr. monostrophikos — 
monas, single, and strophé, a turning. from strephd, to 
turn. See STROPHE.) (7 s.) Consisting of one strophe 
only ; composed in unvaried measure. 

Monosyllab'ic, a. [Fr. monosyllabique.) Coutaining 
one syllable only; as, a monosyllabic word. — Consist- 
ing of words of one syllable; as, a monosyllabic verse. 

Monosyllabism, z. The state of having a mono- 
syllabic form: frequent repetition of monosyllables. 

Monosyllable, „. (Gr. monos, sole, and sylia-bé, a 
syllable. See SYLLABLE.) A word of one syllable. 

Monosyl'labled, a. Consisting of one syllable, 

Nine tailors, if rightly spelled, 
In one mau are monosyllabled.” — Cleaveland. 

Monotes‘saron, n. [Gr. monos, and tessures, four.) 
A gospel harmony. (n.) 

Monothalaman, u. (Zu.) A one-chainbered uni- 
valve shell. — Brande, 

Monothal/‘amous, a. [Gr. monos, and thalamos, 
chamber.) One-chambered ; — said of certain shells. 

Mon’‘otheism, n. (Gr. monos, single, and Theos, God. 
See Tueism.| The doctrine or belief of the existence of 
one God only,— in opposition to polytheism, which ac- 
knowledges a plurality of gods. 

Mon '‘otheist, n. One whe believes in one God only. 
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Monotheis‘tiec, a Belonging or having reference to, 
or partaking of the doctrinal principles of monotheisin, 

Monoth’elism, Monoth’elitism, n. [Fr. mono- 
th létisme.| The doctrinal theory of the Monothelites. 

Monothelites, (mo-nvth'e-litez,) n. pl. [Gr. monos, 
and thelema, from thelo, I will.) (Ecct. Hist.) A sect 

that arose in the eerly Church, which, while accepting 
the doctrine of the two natures in the person of Christ, 
maintained that there was but one manifestation of 
will. They arose in the varly part of the 7th century, 
and being for a time nurtured and protected Ly impe- 
rial approbation, which thus sought to unite the oppos- 
ing parties of the orthodox and the Monophysites, they 
spread very rapidly. The first couucil of Lateran under 
Pope Martin I. (649) condemned the Monothelites: and 
in 1680 the sixth ecumenical council ut Constantinople 
affirmed two wills in Christ, and excommunicated Ma- 
carius, patriarchs of Constantinople, and other leaders 
of the party. Aftera time, being much reduced by per- 
secution, they retired to the neighborhood of Mount 
Libanus, where they maintained themselves till the 12th 
century, when they abjured their opinions, and were 
received into the Kuman Catholic Church. 

Monothelit‘ic, a. Having reference or pertaining to 
the Monothelites, or their doctrine. 

Monot'omous, a. (Gr. monos, and tomas, a cutting. ] 
(Min.) Possessing a distinct cleavage only iu one direc- 
tion, — said of certain rocks, 

Mon’otone, n. [See Moxoroxr.] (us.) A single 
tone; a sound never varied. 

(2het.) A sameness of tone, or unvaried pitch of the 
voice in reading or speaking. 

Monotonie, Monoton’‘ical, a. Relating or per- 
taining to, or uttered in, a monotone; monotonous. 

Monot’onous, a. Characterized by monotony; want- 
ing variety in cadence or inflection of voice; uniform 
or unvaried in sound; — hence, continued with dull uni- 
formity ; humdrum. 

Monot'onously, adv. 
form tone. 

Monot/onousness, n. State or quality of being 
monotonous or unvaried; monotony. 

Monotony, n. [Gr. monotonia — monos, single, and 
tonos, tone, sound. See Toxz.] Uniformity or sameness 
of sound; a frequent recurrence or continuance of the 
same cadence of tone or sound, producing a dull, tire- 
some uniformity; lack of vocal variety in speaking or 
singing. — An irksome sameness, or want of variety, 
as in literary composition, scenery, or mode or condition 
of life; as, the monotony of a long sea-voynge. 

Monotrem’ata, Mon’otremes, u. pl. [Gr. monos, 
and tréma, a hole.] (Zodl) A tribe of ovo-viviparous 
mammaiia, of which only two genera are known to ex- 
ist: viz., the Platypus or Ornithorhynchus, and the 
Echidna, both peculiar to Australia. The term is in- 
dicative of the common cloacal outlet for the excre- 
mental and generative products. 

Monotrem’‘atous, a. [Fr. monotréme; Gr. monas, 
aud (réma, a hole, an orifice.] Resembling, or pertain- 
ing, or having reference to, the monotremes. 

Monotrig'lyph, x. [Gr. monos, and triglyphos, trig- 
lyph.| ( Arch.) The interval observed between the col- 
umns of a Doric portico, where a space is left sufficient 
for the insertion of one triglyph only between those im- 
mediately over two contiguous columns. 

Monot’ropa, n. (t.) The typical genus of the or- 
der Monotropacez, including M. uniflora, the Indian 
Pipe or Bird's-nest, a small succulent, yellowish-white 

lant, common in woods from Canada S. to Georgia, and 
. to Illinois. 

Monotropa’cer, n. [Gr. monas, one, /ropeo, I turn.) 
(Bot.) The Fir-rape family, an order of plants, alliance 
Ericales. Dise. Half monopetalous flowers, free sta- 
meng, all perfect, loose-skinned or winged seeds, and an 
embryo at the apex of the ulbnmen. They are parasitic 
platita; with scaly stems, fuund growing nt the base of 
fir-trees.. The order includes 6 genera and 10 species. 

Monotype, Monotyp’‘ic, a. [Gr. monos, and typos, 
type.] Comprising one representative only; as, a mon- 


olypic genus. 

Monox’ylon, n. Jer A boat, skiff, or canoe, formed 
out of one piece of wood; — perhaps resembling the 
American dug-owt. 

Mon’radite, n. (in.) A hydrated silicate of mag- 
nesia and protoxide of iron, from Bergen, in Norway. 
(Named after M. Monrad ) 

Monreale, or Montreale, (mon'rai-a'lai,) a town 
of Italy, in Sicily, prov. of Palermo, 4 m. S. W. of Pa- 
lermo. It bas an export trade in corn, oil, and fruit. 
Pop. 14,000. 

Monroe’, James, 5th President of the United States, n. 
in Westmoreland co., Va., April 28, 1758, of a Scotch 
family. Nothing is known of his early life, but he seems 
to have shown great decision of character, having en- 
tered the army as a volunteerat the age of sixteen. In 
1777, in the retreat through New Jersey, he was wound- 
ed at Trenton. He was then a lieutenant, and on his 
recovery was made an aide-de-camp to Lord Stirling, 
with the rank of major. Just before the close of the 
war he was appointed colonel on the recommendation 
of General Washington. He then went to the college 
of William and Mary, in Virginia, where he studied law, 
and soon after represented his native county in the leg- 
islature, and was also appointed to the Council of State. 
In 1788 he was a member of the Virginia Convention, 
and was opposed to the adoption of the Constitution. 
After it came into operation he became a candidate for 
a seat in the House of Representatives, in opposition to 
Madison, and lost his election. He was, however, soon 
after chosen a senator of the United States by the State 
of Virginia, and ufter continuing in that body about 


With one unvaried or uni- 
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three years, he was appointed by General Washington 
Minister to France, in the place of Mr. Gouverneur 
Morris, who had become unacceptable to the ruling 
party in that country. It was thought that a well- 
known member of the party friendly to the French rev- 
olution might be able to restore that confidence between 
the two countries which was already diminished by the 
supposed leaning of Hamilton and his party toward 
Great Britain. M. accordingly endeavored to fulfil this 
object of his mission, and, as sume thought, at too great 
a sacrifice of the rights und interests of his own coun- 
try. Such was the opinion of the administration, espe- 
cially alter the avowed change of policy by France, in 
consequence of Mr. Jay's treaty, and he was accordingly 
recalled in August. 1796. It was considered by the Op- 
position, French, or Democratic party,—tor it was called 
by all these names, — that he had been sacrificed for his 
attachment to liberal principles; and as the majority in 
Virginia belonged to this party, he was appointed gov- 
ernor of that State in 1798-99. He held the office for 
three years. In 1802 he was appointed minister to 
France, and, in conjunction with Mr. R. R. Livingston, 
who was already in Paris and engaged in negotiating 
the purchase of New Orleans, he succeeded in effecting 
the purchase of Louisiana. From France he went to 
Spain. and thence to Great Britain, as minister, where, 
with his adjunct, Mr. Pinckney, he concluded a treaty 
in 1807, which Mr. Jefferson, disapproving, refused to 
Jay before the Senate. M. returned home in 180, much 


dissatisfied that the treaty, which had been with greut 
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difficulty effected, had been received with so little re- 
spect; and that his return had been delayed, as he sup- 
posed, for the purpose of preventing his competition 
with Madison for the Presidency. He was accordingly 
supported by the opposition in Virgiuia, and great ef- 
forts were made to enlist the popular sympathies in bis 
favor; but all these efforts failed, and he obtained no 
votes in his own State or elsewhere. By means of Jef- 
ferson a reconciliation was brought about, and / was 
then made Secretary of State under Madison, in which 
office he continued until he was chosen President, in 
1816, by 128 votes against 34. So prudent and concilia- 
tory had been his conduct, and so little had the course 
of public affairs interfered with his popularity, that he 
was re-elected, in 1821, nuanimously, with the exception 
of a single vote. It was in his message of Dec. 2, 1823, 
that he promulgated the policy of neither entangling the 
U. States in the broils of Europe, nor suffering the pow- 
ers of the Old World to interfere with the affairs of the 
new —a platform generally known as the Monroe 
Doctrine,” which has been approved by the prominent 
statesmen of this country from the time of its proclama- 
tion to the present. After his term of office expired, he 
lived a short time in Loudoun co., Virginia, where he nc- 
cepted the office of justice of the peace. He was also 
a visitor of the University of Virginia. Toward the 
close of his life he removed to New Vork, where he p. 
July 4, 1831. He left two daughters, Mrs. Hay and Mrs. 
Gouvernenr, who resided in New York, where he had 
married while member of Congress, in 1790. M. was 
not endowed with very shining abilities, but he had 
great prudence, united to much firmness, great regard 
to reputation, sound judgment, and unwearied perse- 
verance; and there has seldom been so striking an ex- 
ample of what steadiness of purpose and untiring per- 
severance can accomplish, His manners were mild and 
amiable, and his want of distinctive oratory was amply 
compensated by his wise and sagacious manner of ad- 


ministering important affairs. When he retired from the 


Presidency, he left the country in a high state of pros- 
perity, and carried with him the general respect and re- 
gard of the nation. He was, however, even a worse 
manager of his own business than Jefferson, He was 
always in debt, and always in want of money, which 
may be in great part attributed to his boundless gener- 
osity toward his family and friends; but by the grants 
which he obtained from Congress, and an inheritance 
derived from an uncle, he left to his daughters a com- 
petent fortune. 

Monroe’, in Alabama, a 8.W, co.; area, abt. 1,070 sq. m. 
Rivers. Alabama River, and several less important 
streams, Surfuce, nearly level; soil, fertile. Cup. Clai- 
borne. Pop. nbt. 18,000. 

Monroe, in Arkansus, un E. by S. co.; area, abt. 1,040 
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| sq.m. Rivers. White and Cache rivers. Surface, mostlt 
| level; soil, in some parts fertile. Cup. Lawrenceville, 
2p. (1880) 9,570. 

—A township of La Fayette co. 

A township of Sevier co. 

Monroe’, in Connecticut, a post-village and township 
of Fairfield co., abt. 17 m. W. by N. of New Haven; pop. 
of township abt. 1,700. 

Monroe, in Forida, an extreme S. W. co., bordering on 
the Gulf of Mexico; area, including the islands und 
keys, abt. 4,000 sq. m. Rivers. North, Young's, Cax im- 
bas, Shark's, aud Sanybel. Lake Okechubee washes the 
N. E. border. and the sea-coast is indented with numer- 
ous bays and inlets, of which Chatham Bay is the largest. 
Surface, generally low and level, mostly occupied by 
swamps known as everglades ; soil, iu sume parts fertile. 
Cap. Key West. 

Monroe, in Georgia, a W. central co.; area, abt. 440 
sq.m. teers. Ocmulgee and Towaliga rivers, and To- 
besofka, Shoal, Rum, and Crooked creeks. Surface. pen- 
erally level; soil, in some parts fertile. Cup. Forsyth. 
Pop. (1880) 18,808, 

—4 post- village, cap. of Walton co., abt. 66 m. N. W. of 
Milledgeville. 

Monroe. in Illinois, a S. W. co., adjoining Missouri; 
area, abt. 300 sq. m. Rivers. Missouri River, and Prai- 
rie und Eaglecreeks. Surface, undulating; soil, fertile. 
Cap. Waterloo. 


—A township of Cass co.; pop. abt. I. 300.— A township of 
Cook co.— A township of Ogle co.; pop. abt. 1,600. — A 
township of Suline co. 

Monroe, in /ndiana, a S. by W. central co.; area, abt. 
420 aq. m. Rivers. Salt and Bean-blossom creeks, be- 
sides some smuller streams. Surface, hilly; soil, fertile. 
Cap. Bloomington, 

—A township of Adams co.; pop. abt. 1,100.— A township 
of Allen co.; pp. abt. 1,000.—A township of Carroll 
co.; pop. abt. 1,300.— A township of Clarke co.; pop. 
abt. 3,000. — A township of Delaware co.; pep. abt. 2.000. 
— A township of Grant co.; pop. abt. 1,200. — A town- 
ship of Howard co.; pop. abt. 1,700.—A township of 
Jefferson co.; pop. abt. 2,200.— A township of Kosciusko 
co.; pop. abt. 1400. — A township of Madison co.; pop. 
abt 2,500.— A township of Morgan co.; pop. abt. 3,000. 
— A township of Pike co; pep. abt. 1.00. — A town- 
ship of Pulaski co.; pep. abt. l. 400.— A township of 
Putnam co.; pop. abt. 3,000.— A township of Randolph 
co.; pop. abt. 2,200.— A township of Washington co.; 
pop. abt. 1,800. 

Monroe, in wa, a S. by E co.; area, abt 430 sq. m. 
Rivers. Des Moines River, Cedar Creek, and numerous 
smaller streams. Surface, mostly undulating prairies; 
soil, fertile. Cap. Albia. 

—A township of Benton county.—A township of Butler 
‘county.—A township of Fremont county.—A_ post-vil- 
lage of Jasper county, about 14 m. S. of Newton—A 
township of Johnson county.—A township of Linn 
county.—A township of Madison county.—A township 
of Mahaska county.—A township of Monroe county. 
A township of Ringgold county.—A township of Wayne 
county.—Over thirty post-offices in the U.S. have this 
name. 

Monroe, in Kentucky, a S. co., adjoining Tennessee; 
area, abt. 600 sq.m. Rivers. Big Barren and Cum ber- 
land rivers. Surface, diversified; soil, fertile. Cap. 
‘Tompkinaville. 

A village of Hart co., abt. 90 m. S. W. by S. of Frankfort. 

Monroe, in Louisiana, a post-village, cap. of Ouachita 
parish, abt 250 m. N. N. W. of Baton Rouge. 

Monroe, in Massachusetts, a post-township of Franklin 
co.; pop. abt. 300. 

Monroe, in Muine, a post-township of Waldo co. ; pop. 
abt, 2,000. 

Monroe, in Michigan, an extreme S. E. co., bordering 
on Lake Erie on the E., and Ohio on the 8. Area, abt. 
540 eq. m. Rivers. Raisin, Huron, and Macon rivers, 
and Stony, Saline, and Swan creeks. Surface, undulat- 
ing, or level; soù, tertile. Cap, Monroe. Pop. abt. 40.000. 

—A town, cap. of the above co., on the Raisin River, 2m. 
above Lake Erie, and 40 m. S. W. of Detroit. It is finely 
located in the midst of a fertile region, and has an active 


trade. Pop. abt. 8,000. 

Monroe, in Mississippi, a N. E. co., adjoining Alabama; 
area, abt. 950 sq. m, Aivers. Tombighee, Buttabatchee, 
and Oktibbeha rivers. Surface, level; soil, very fertile, 
Cup. Aberdeen. 

Monroe, in Missouri, a N. E. co.: area, abt. 620 sq. m. 
Rivers, Salt River and its tributaries, the North, South, 
and Elk Forks, and Long Branch, besides Crooked, Otter, 
and Indian creeks. Surface, undulating; soil, very fer- 
tile. Min. Coal, limestone, aud freestone. Cup. Puris. 
Pop. (1880) 19,075. 

A post-vill. of the above co., abt. 116 m. S. W. of Palmyra. 

Monroe, in N. Carolina, a post-village, cap. of Union 
co., abt. 15 m. S W. of Raleigh: pop. abt. 350. 

Monroe, in Nebraska, an E. co.; area, abt. 576 sq. m. 
Rivers. Nebraska River. Shell Creek, and numerous 
smaller streams. Surface, undulating ; soil, fertile, Cup. 
Genoa. 

A township of Anderson co.; pop. abt. 791. 

Monroe, in New Hampshire, u post-township of Graf- 
ton co. : pop. nbt. 800. 

Monroe, in New Jersey, a township of Camden ca; 
pop. abt. 2,600. — A township of Middlesex co.; pop. abt. 
5,000. —A vill. of Morris co., abt. 3 m. N. E. of Morristown. 

Monroe, in New York. a N.W. co., bordering on Lake 
Ontario. Area, abt. 720 eq. m. Rivers. Genesee River 
and Allen's and Sandy creeks, besides numerous smaller 
streams, Surface, diversified; soil, very fertile, produg- 


ing great quantities of wheat, Min. Iron, sandstone, 
aud gypsum. Cup. Rochester. Pop, abt, 160,000. a 
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Monroe, in Arw York,a post vill. and township of Orange | Monselice, (mon-sai-le’chai,) a town of N. Italy, prov. 


co., abt. 0m. N of New York city; . of twp. abt. 5,800, 
Monroe’, in Ohio, an E. by S. co. n Virginia. 
A red, abt 420 sq.m. Rivers. Ohio and Little Muxkin- 
gum rivers, and Seneca and Sunfish creeks, Surface, 
hilly; soil, fertile, producing the greatest amonnt of to- 
bacco of any co. in the State. Min. Coal and iron. 
Cup. Woodsfield. Pop. abt. 35.000. 
A township of Adams co. ; . abt. 2,200.— A town- 
ship of Allen co.; pop. abt. 2,500. — A township of Ash- 
tabula co.; pop. t. 2.800. — A post-village of Butler 
E. N. E of Hamilton. — A township of 
Carroll co.; pop abt. 2,000.— A township of Clermont 
co.; „abt. 3.000. — A township of Coshocton co. ; pop. 
abt. , 400. — A township of Darke co.; pop. abt. 1,700. 
—A township of Guernsey co.; pop. abt. 1,600.— A 
township of Harrison co. ; . abt. 2,700. — A township 
of Henry co.; pop. abt. boa village of Highland 
co., abt. 14 m. E. by N. of Hillsborough. — A town- 
ship of Holmes co.; pop. abt. 1,800.— A township 
of Knox co.; pop. abt. 1,700.—A township of Lick- 
ing co.: pup. abt. 2,500. — A township of Logan co.; pop. 
abt. 2,000. — A township of Madison co.; pop. abt. 550. 
—A township of Miami co.; pop. abt. 4,000.— A town- 


ship of Muskingum co.; pop. abt. 1,600.— A township 
of Perry co.; pop. abt. 2,300. — A township of Picka- 
way co.; pop. abt. 3,000.—A township of Preble co.; pop. 
abt. 2,500.— A township of Richland co.; pop. abt. 3,000. 

Monroe, in Oregon, a village of Benton co., abt. 17 m. 
8. of Corvallis. 

Monroe, in Pennsylrania, an E. co., adjoining New 
Jersey. Area, abt. 600 sq. m. Rivers. Delaware aud 
Lehigh rivers, and several less importunt streams. Sur- 
face, diversified soil, in some parts fertile. Min. Lime- 
stone and slate. Cap. Stroudsburg. Pop. abt. 27,000. 

—A township of Armstrong co.; pop. abt. 1,200. — A 
township of Bedford co.; pop. abt. 2,200. — A township 
of Bradford co.; pop. abt. 2,000, — A village of Bucks co. 
A township of Clarion co.; abt. 2,100. — A village 
and township of Cumberland co., abt. 5 m. S. E. of Car- 
lisle ; pop. of township abt. 3,000.—A village of Fayette 
co., abt. 180 m. W. by S. of Harrisburg.—A township of 
Juniata co.; . abt.1,700.—A township of Snyder co.; 
pop. abt. 1,800.—A twp. of Wyoming co.; pop. abt. 1,200. 

Monroe, in Tennessee, a S. E. co., adjoining N. Carolina ; 
area, abt. 500 sq. m. Nirers. Tellico and Little Tennes- 
see rivers. Surface, much diversified, the Alleghany 
Mountains forming the S.E. bonndary; soi, generally 
fertile. Cap. Madisonville. Pop. abt. 14,000. 

—A post-village (former cap.) of Overton co., abt. 106 m. 
E. by N. of Nashville. 

Mon „ in Virginia, a village of Southampton co., 
abt. 45 m. W. S. W. of Norfolk. 


Monroe, in Wisconsin, a S. W. co.; area, abt. 900 aq. m. 
Rivers. La Crosse, Lemonwier, and Kickapoo rivers. 
Surface, diversified; soil, fertile. Cap. Sparte. Pop. 
(1880) 33,627.—A post-village and township, cap. of 
Green co., abt. 40 m. S. S. W. of Madison. 

Monroe, in W. Virginia, a S. E. co., adjoining Virginia; 
area, abt. 450 sq.m. Rivers. Kanawha and Greeubrier. 
Surface, much diversified, the main range of the Alle- 

hanies forming its S.E. border; soil, fertile. Min. 
U in large deposits. Cap. Union. Pop. abt. 12,000. 

Monroe, (Forrkess,) in Virginia. See FORTRESS 
Moxnok. 

Monroe Centre, in Maine, a post-village of Waldo 
co., abt. 45 m. E. N. k of Augusta. 

Monroe Centre, in Olio, a post- vill. of Ashtabula co. 

Monroeton, (mon- ro tun.) iu N. Carolina, a post- village 
of Rockingham co., abt. 16 m. N. of Greensborough. 

Monroe ton. in Pennsylvania, a post- village of Brad- 
ford co., abt. 130 m. N. of Harrisburg. 

Monroe’ville, in Alabama, a post-village of Monroe 
co., abt. 10 m. E. of Claiborne. 

Monroe ’ville, in California, a town of Colusi co.—A 
vill. of Mono co., abt. 25 m. W. S. W. of Aurora, Nevada. 

Monroe’ville, in Ohio, a post-villuge of Huron co., 
abt. 16 m. S of Sandusky. 

—A vill. of Jefferson co., abt. 24 m. N. W. of Stenbenville. 

A village of Summit co., abt. 130 m. N. E. of Columbus. 

Monroe Works, in New York, a post-village of 
Orange co., abt. 52 m. N. of New York city. 

Mon’rolite, n. (Min.) A variety of kyanite, from 
Monroe, Orange co., N. Y. 

Monrovia, in Indiana, a post-village of Morgan co., 
abt. 25 m. S. W. of Indianapolis. 

Mon ro'vin, iu Kansas, a post- village of Atchison co., 
abt. 13 m. W. by 8. of Atchison. 

Monrovia. in Maryland, a post-village of Frederick 
co., abt. 50 m. W. of Baltimore. 

Mons, a town of Belgium, cap. of the prov. of Hainault, 
on the Trouille, 35 m. 8.W. of Brussels. It has 5 gates, 
and is protected by the fortress “ Chateau-Lien,” access 
to which is rendered difficult, owing to two lakes on the 
E. which command facilities for inundating the adjacent 
country. Its principal architectural ornament is the 
cathedral of St. Waudru, a splendid Gothic edifice. 


Manuf. Woollen and cotton goods, linen, lace, cutlery, 
firearms, musical instruments, &c. ; also, iron foundries. 
In the vicinity are extensive coal-mines, which employ 
26,000 workmen. A large trade is carried on in coal, 
flax, hemp, horses and cattle. Prp. 23,128. 
Monseigneu r, (mõng- dn yur,) u.; pl. MESSEIGNEURS, 
(mes-sdn’yur.) [Fr. mon, my, and seigneur, lord.) My 
lord; your highness; your grace ;—a title of courtesy in 
France, which was prefixed to the titles of dukes and 
eers, archbishops, bishops, and some other exalted per- 
nages, and used in addressing them. Monseigneur 


simply, before the Reyolntion, was the title given to the 
dauphin. This title is now only given, in speaking and 
writing, to bishops and archbishops. 


of Padna, 18 m. S. W. of Padua, 
linen goods, Pip. 5,500, 
Monsieur, (mo-sér’,)n.; pl. MESSIEURS, (mes-sér’.) [Fr. 
mon, my, und sieur, xbreviated from seigneur, sir, muster, 
lord ; from Lat. senior. See Senior.) My lord, master, 
or sir;—the common title of courtesy and respect in 
France, corresponding to the English Mr., German Herr, 
Dutch Heer, Ital. Signor, and Spanish Señor. It is also 
employed specifically in addressing the princes of the 
French blood-royal.—In general, a Frenchman ;—some- 
times used in a sense of ridicule. 
“ A Frenchman, his companion ; 
An eminent Monsieur. — Shuks. 


Mon’‘son, in Maine, a post-township of Piscataquis co.; 
pop. abt. 850. 

Mon’‘son, in Massachusetts,a 
of Hampden co., about 20 m. 
township abt. 4,000. 

Monsoon’, n. [Fr. monson; Ar. mausim, a season.) 
(Meteorol.) A periodical wind of the Indian Ocean. 
From a very eurly period, these winds have attracted 
the attention of the navigator, as, by taking advantage 
of their regular blowing, a quick and easy journey can 
be depended upon. Monsoons blow with the greatest 
force and with most regularity between the cast const 
of Africa and Hindostan. A N. E. wind blows over this 
part of the ocean when the sun is in the southern hem- 
isphere, and a S. W. when it is in the northern hemis- 
phere. When the sun crosses the equator, the winds are 
variable, and gales, hurricanes, calms, and thunder- 
storms occur. The N. E. monsoon blows from Novem- 
ber to March, while the 8.W. monsoon, which does not 
extend south of the equator, blows from the end of April 
to the beginning of October. It is difficult to acconnt 
for these periodical winds, They appear to be a modifi- 
cation of the trade-winds, produced by the peculiar form 
of the countries lying withinand around the IndianOcean. 

Mon’‘ster,n. [Fr. monstre; Lat. monstrum, from maneo, 
to remind, to admonish, to warn. See Monitor} Any- 
thing extraordinary or supernatural; any unnatural 
production; a prodigy; an enormity; something out 
of the common order of nature. 

“There 's no such thing in nature; and you'll draw 
A faultless monster, whieh the world ne'er saw.” — 


Manuf. Woollen and 


. and township 
3. of Springfield; pop. of 


Sheffield. 

Anything large beyond usual character or dimensions. 

( Physiol.) An animal in which one or more purts 
of the body present some congenital malformation. 
This is sometimes apparent externally, and then must 
amount to something exceeding any ordinary deform- 
ity; or it may be confined to internal organs. Buffon, 
Blumenbach, and Meckle have treated on monstrosity, 
classifying its moilifications under three heads: the 
first including cases in which parts of the body are in- 
creased in number; the second those where certain 
organs are deficient; and the third including cases in 
which size, situation, and structure are concerned. 
Other writers, such as Geoffroy St. Hilaire (Histoire des 
Anomalies), have adopted more comprehensive arrange- 
ments, arising. however, out of the general subdivision 
of monsters into simple and compound, — the former in- 
cluding all cases in which the elements of a single in- 
dividual only are concerned, the latter those in which 
the constituent parts of two or more individuals are 
united. Simple monsters have again been distributed 
into three classes, — the first including such varieties 
of malformation as chiefly affect one organ or system 
of organs, without materially interfering with any vital 
function. These nnomalies are extremely numerous. 
and have been further subdivided into cases where size, 
form, or structure is affected, and those in which the 
malformation affects the arrangement, connection, or 
number of parts. The second class iu this arrangement 
includes cases of extensive malformation, attended by 
great deformity and by disturbance of vital functions. 
The third class is limited to malformations of the organs 
of generation, including among others the various cases 
miscalled hermaphrodites. 

Monstrel’et, ENGUERRAND DE, a French chronicler of 
the 15th cent., born about 1390, and died in 1453. He 
wus provost of Cambray, and bailiff of Walincourt, and 
wrote a Chronicle of Events, from the year 1400 to 1453, 
the year in which he died, An English translation of 
this Chronicle was published iu 1810. 

Mon’strance, n. Irom Lat. 
monsira, to show.) (Eccl) In 
the Roman Catholic Church, 
a transparent box, or pyx, in 
which the consecrated wafer 
is carried in solemn proces- 
sions, and exposed upon the 
altar. It is also called osten- 
sory. (Fig.1841.) 

Monstros'ity,n. (Fr. mon- 
struosité ; L. Lat. monstrosi- 
tas.] State or quality of be- 
ing monstrons, or out of tho 
common order of nature. 

“We read of monstrous births; 
but we often see a greater mon- 
strosity in education.""—South, 

—That which is monstrous; an 
unnatural or abnormal pro- 
duction. 

Mon'strous, a. [Fr. mm- 
strueuz; Lat. monstrosus.] 
Abnormal or unnatural in 
form; having the appearance or qualities of a monster; 
out of the ordinary course of nature; deviating strangely 
out of the natural form; as, a monstrous production. — 
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— Very wonderful or marvellous; huge; prodigious; 
enormous; as, n monstrous height. 

—Disgusting or hateful to the sight or other senses; 
shocking; revolting; horrible; dreadful; us, a mon- 
strous crime. 

—Prolific in monsters; as,“ the monstrous world.” Milton, 

—adv. Excessively; exceedingly; very much; as, she 
was a monstrous fat woman. (Used colloquially.) 

Mon’strously, adv. In a manver out of the common 
order of nature; in a monstrons or revolting manner; 
shockingly ; dreadfully ; horribly.—To a great or extrav- 
agant degree; enormously ; vastly. 

Mon’‘strousness, n. State or quality of being mom 
strous.—Irregular behavior; enormity of conduct. 

Mon sum River, iu Maine, enters Kennebunk River 
in York co. 

Montagnac, (mon-tan'yak.) a town of France, dept. of 
Herault, 20 m. W. S. W. of Montpellier; pop. 4.000. 

Montagnana, (mon-tan-ya'na,) a town of N. Italy, 

rov. of Padua, 32 m. S. W. of Padua. It is protected 
by walls, and has a fine cathedral and palace. Its chief 
trade is in silk, wool, hemp, and cotton. Ip. 8.500. 

Montagnards, or * The Mountain,“ (mén-tdn- 
d,) n pl. (Hist.) The Extreme or Red Republican 
party. in the French Revolution,—so named from the 
higher benches in the hall of the National Assembly, on 
which they took their places in 1791. Under the leader- 
ship of Robespierre, Danton, Marat, &c., they opposed 
the Girondists (q. v.), and inaugurated the Reign of 
Terror(q. v.), but at length suffered on the guillotine. An 
attempt to form another Mountain party during the 
revolution of 1848 proved a failure —See JACOBINS. 

Montagu, Lavy Mary Worttey, an English lady, dis- 
tinguished for her literary attainments, was the eldest 
daughter of Evelyn, duke of Kingston, and B. abt. 1690, 
at Thoresby. Nottinghamshire. In 1712 she married 
Edward Wortley Montagu, whom she accompanied in 
1716 on his embassy to Constantinople, from which place 
she wrote Letters to Pope, Addison, and other eminent 
literati of the time, which are very interesting, and con- 
tain many curious facts respecting the manners of the 
Turks. She also first introduced the practice of inocula- 
tion into her native country. She closed a life marked 
by a great variety of adventures in 1762. Her collected 
Works have been published in 6 vols.; and ber Letters 
certainly place her at the head of female epistolary 
writers in Great Britain. 

Montague. (mon'ta-gu,) an island in the N. Pacific 
Ocean, between Lat. 59° 50” N., Lon. 147° and 148° W. 
Ext. 50 m. long, and 8 m. in breadth. 

Mon’ ue, in Alaska, an island in Prince William’s 
Sonnd; Lat. 60° N., Lon. 146° 50’ W.; area, abt. 400 sq. m. 

Mon’‘tague, in Massachusetts, a post-village and town- 
ship of Franklin co., abt. 30 m, N. of Springfield; pop. 
of township abt. 2,000. 

Mon'tague, in New Jersey, a post-township of Sussex 
co.; pop. abt. 1,700. 

Montague. in Teras, a N.E. county, adjoining Indian 
Territory; area, about 800 sq. m. Rivers. Red River, 
West Fork of Trinity River, and some smaller streams, 
Surface, generally level; soil, not very fertile. Cup. 
Montague. 

—A post-village, cap. of the above co., abt. 100 m. W. of 
Bonham. 

Montague. in Virginia, a post-village of Essex co., 
abt. 54 m. E. N. E. of Richmond. 

Mon e Canal, in Massachusetts, a village of 
Franklin co., abt. 85 m. W. by N. of Boston. 

Montaigne, Micaet, (mon’tcin,) SEIGNEUR DE, a French 
essnyist, born of a noble family at the chateau of Mon- 
taigne, in Perigord, 1533. He was taught Latin from 
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his cradle, and till he was six years of age was not 
mitted to hear any other language. He was 


then 


sent to the college of Guienne, at Bordeaux, where he 
remained seven years, having in that time gone throngh 


the whole college course. In 1554, he wna appointed a 
judge in the parliament of Bordeaux, and about that 
time he gained the esteem of the chancellor L/Héspital, 
and the warm friendship of Etienne Boétie, a fellow- 
judge. In 1569, he married, more to please custom and 
his friends, he says, than himself. He had several chil- 
dren, who died in infancy, and one daughter Leonora, 
who survived him. During the civil wars which deso- 
lated his country, he lived in retirement on his own 
estate, profoundly afflicted by the general suffering, and 
especially by the massacre of St. Bartholomew, In 
1580-81, he travelled in Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, 
visited Rome, and was presented to the Pope. While 
at Venice, he was elected mayor of Bordeaux; and he 
held that office fonr years. The pestilence and the war 
of the League drove him from his châteam in 1586; and 
he did not return for two years. It was during 
this period that his friendship with Marie de Gournay 
begun. She was attracted to him by his writings, and 
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visited him at Paris with her mother. A mutual at- 
tachment was the result, and M. called her his adopted 
daughter. The high esteem in which M. was held is 
shown particularly in his being chosen, when at Blois, 
in 1588, to negotiate an arrangement between Henry 
of Navarre and the Duke of Guise. During the lust few 
years of his life he suffered from most painful diseases; 
and, like his father, grandfather, and great-grandfather, 
who all lived to a great age, he would have nothing to 
do with doctors or drugs. He died while mass was be- 
ing said in his bedroom, and in the attitude of prayer, 
Sept. 13, 1592. He was buried at Bordeaux, where his 
wife and daughter erected a monument to his memory. 
Montaigne’s Essays rank among the few great books of 
the world. Pervaded by a philosophical scepticism, 
which they, more than any book, contributed to popu- 
larize in France; distinguished especially for their mas- 
culine good seuse, abundance of learning, knowledge of 
man and the world, clearness and simplicity of style, 
and complete sincerity, they were not long in wiuning 
the place in literature which they still hold. They have 
been translated into almost all languages, and have 
passed through about eighty editions in Europe. The 
subjects of the Essays ure immensely varions; and 
everything is discussed in the freest manner. M. thinks 
aloud in them, and has no reserve. Occasionally the 
freedom passes into Erossness; but there is no evil in- 
tention in it. It is more symptomatic of the manuer of 
his age than of moral fault in the author. The book 
was nt one time called the breviary of freethinkers ; 
and it is still, from some of its characteristics, chiefly 
read by men — wits, courtiers, soldiers, and philosophic 
thinkers, men of the world. It is the only book we 
know to have been in Shakspeare’s library, the copy of 
Florio’s translation with Shakspeure’s autograph being 
stillextant. M. began writing the Essays in 1572. The 
first edition appeared in 1588; and a third, under the 
care of Mademoiselle de Gournay, in 1595. The English 
translation by Cotton was published early in the 18th 
century. 

Mont Alban, in Mississippi, a village of Warren co., 
abt. 8 m. E. of Vicksburg. 

Montalegre, (mon- ta- la- gra“) a town of Brazil, on the 
Amazons, abt. 100 m. W. of Almeirim. 

Montalembert, CHARLES-FORBES DE TRYON, COMTE DE, 
(mon-tal’em-bair,) h in London, 1810, was one of the most 
distinguished writers and brilliant orators of modern 
France, descended of an old family of Poitou. Having ac- 
quired his education at the University of Paris, early in 
life he distinguished himself as an advocate of Catholi- 
cism,and was connected with Lamennais and Lacordaire 
in giving expression to his views, by the establishment of 
schools and journals. His opposition to the government 
of the day led to his citation before the Tribunal of Jus- 
tice, upon which, having just succeeded to his hereditary 
honors by the death of his futher, he declined to appear, 
claiming his right asa peer to be tried by the Upper 
Chamber. His defence on that occasion was the com- 
mencement of his after-celebrity. In 1836, he gave to 
the world his Life of Elizabeth of Hungary, a work that 
obtained great popularity. In 1840, having attained the 
prescribed age of 30 years, he took his seat in the Cham- 
ber of Peers, and soon made himself conspicuous by his 
remarkable oratorical powers, and in 1832 delivered his 
3 celebrated speeches on the liberty of the Church, and 
of the monastic orders, and on the freedom of eduention. 
Ou the formation of the Republic in 1848, Montalembert 
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was elected a member of the Constituent Assembly, op- 
posed the continuance of the state of siege, and the re- 
turn of Lonis Napoleon; he, however, subsequently ap- 
proved of the President's measures, especially the ocen- 
pation of Rome; and after the coup d'etat, declined a 
teat in the Consultative Commission, but accepted one 


in the council of the Corps Législatif. In 1857, on los- 
ing his seat, he retired into private life, though, as a 
political writer in the public journals, he made himself 
so conspicuous, that he was summoned before the Cor- 
rectional Police for one of his articles, and, after a trial 
that attracted unusual attention, was fined 3,000 francs, 
and committed to custody for six months. His best works, 
after the above-named, are the Catholic Interests in the 
19th Century, and the Political Future of England, both 


of which have been translated inte English. Af. was | 
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the principal lender of the Liberal Roman Catholic party. 
Both as a writer and a speaker he showed himself one 
of the first men in Europe; and by his eminence and 
his great interests in literature and education, he was 
among the leaders of the French Academy, of which be 
was elected a member in 1852. The photograph from 
which our portrait is copied, although it represents M. 
asa young man, is dated 1848, and is the lust that wus 
ever taken, D. 1870. 

Monta'na, in Grado Territory, a village of Arapa- 
hoe co., abt. 8 m. N. by E. of Denver. 

Montana, in wu, a town of Booue co., abt. 30 m. N. W. 
of Des Moines; pop. 2,117. 

Montana’ro, a town of Italy, prov. of Turin, 15 m. 
N.E. of Turin; pop. 4,500. 

Montana Territory, bounded N. by the unsettled 
territories of the Dominion of Canada, S. by Wyoming 
and Idaho, and W. by Idaho. Its northern limit is 49° 
N. lat.; its eastern, 104° W. lon. ; its southern is defined 
principally by the 470 of N. lat.; and its western line 
for the most part follows the crest of the Bitter Root 
mountains and the main chain of the Rocky mountains, 
M. was organized by an act of Congress in 186!, and by 
act of Feb. t7, 1873, a tract of about 2,000 sq. m., pre- 
viously belonging to Dakota, was annexed toit. In 1875 
the sent of government was trausferred from Virginia 
City to Helena, The total aren is 145,776 sq. m. Ap- 
plication for admission as a State has hitherto been 
refused by Congress.—Gen. Des. M. Ter. consists of a 
series of basins, five in number; fourof them lying on 
the E. side of the Rocky Mountains, and one on the W. 
These basins are, for the most part, subdivided into a 
number of valleys by spurs jutting down from the 
main chain of the“ Rockies.” These offshoots are often 
of great elevation, frequently exceeding that of the 
parent chain; but there are numerous passes between 
them, connecting the valleys with each other by low 
gaps, which are open at all seasons of the year. The 
basin W. of the Rocky Mountains, in the N.W. corner 
of the Territory, is drained by the Flathead and Mis- 
soula rivers and their branches, the last-mentioned 
being the outlet of the lake of the sume name. This 
lake is surrounded by a beantiful country, a portion 
ot which is valuable for agricultural purposes. From 
this sheet of water there extends S. along the base of 
the mountains to Pend d'Oreilles Mission, a distance 
of over 50 m., a well-wooded, gently rolling country, 
clothed with a good growth of grass, a large proportion 
being excellent farming land; then crossing a range 
of hills to the S., the Jocko Valley is entered, which, 
though small, in beauty and fertility is unsurpassed. 
Here is located the reserve of the Pend d'Oreilles 
Indians. From this point crossing, by an easy pass, the 
lofty mountain-spur running down from the main chain 
between the Jocko and Hell-gate rivers, the valley of 
the latter is reached, which is 25 m. long, with an 
average breadth of 6m. This tract is nearly all excel- 
lent farming land, with a good coating of bunch-grass, 
and a large proportion of it covered with valuable pine 
timber. The Bitter Root Valley, also fertile, extends 
8.60 m., with an average breadth of 7 or S. This valley, 
with that of Hell-gate, contains many settlers, whose 
number is rapidly increasing. These valleys are bonnded 
on the W. by the Bitter Root Monntains, covering an 
extent of country 75 m, wide, reaching to the valley of 
Snake River in Idaho, and 200 m. in length. This 
region is very lofty, snow lying on many of the peaks 
the entire year. In this tract of country the mineral 
wealth is believed to be very great. Big Blackfoot 
River runs through a cañon for 15 m. above its mouth, 
where it opens into a large and picturesque valley, well 
timbered and watered, and betokening a good grazing 
region. Ascending Hell-gate cañon 40 m., we emerge 
into the rolling grassy bills, which reach 12 m., to the 
Valley of Flint Creek, a locality well adupted to grass 
and the cereals. Deer Lodge Valley is also available for 
agricultural purposes; for, though possessing within it- 
self but a spurse growth of wood, yet the surrounding 
mountains are well timbered. Its natural advantages 
for grazing and stock-raising are, taken on the whole, 
unsurpassed. This valley is 35 m. long, averages 10 m. 
in width, and is drained by the Deer Lodge River and 
its affluents; but at the lower end its name becomes 
changed to that of Hell-gate River, its course bein 
from N. to N.W. The north-western basin contains 
priucipal valleys, viz. : those of the Flat-head Lake, Mis- 
sion, Jocko, Hell-gute, Bitter Root, Big Blackfoot, Flint 
Creck, and Deer Lodge, besides many other smaller ones 
of great beauty and fertility, The watershed of this 
basin trends toward the N.W., and is 250 m. long, 
having an average width of 75 m. It forms the best 
timbered section of the Territory, owing, probably, to 
the moist warm winds blowing from the Pacific Ocean, 
and generating a luxuriant vegetation, The N.E. basin 
extends from the Rocky Mountains to the E. frontier 
of the Territory, along its N. extremity, a distance of 
nearly 600 m. by 150, The E. portion of this vast region 
is composed of clay table-lands, or“ mauvaises terres ;” 
but there is, nevertheless, a large area of cultivable 
land ulong the river-conrses. There are several monn- 
tuin-spurs here, and occasional peaks, among which 
may be mentioned the Bear's Paw, Little Rocky Moun- 
tains, and Three Buttes. The basin is drained in the 
direction of the E. by the Milk, Marias. Teton, Sun, and 
Dearborn rivers, the first three emptying into the Mis- 
souri below Fort Benton, and the last two a short dis- 
tance above the Great Falls. The W. portion of this 
basin is but little broken by mountains. The greater 
part of these lands may be made productive by a well- 
directed system of irrigation, which the abundant water- 
supply renders comparatively easy. The want of timber 
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may be redeemed to a great extent hy coal, of which 
there ure large deposits. The W central basin is draiued 
to the E. by the Jefferson Fork of the Missouri. and its 
tributaries, of which the principal are the Big Hole aud 
Beaver-head rivers. Rattlesnake Creek flows from the 
N. W., and a few m. further west, Williams' Creek takes 
a like direction. Horse Prairie Creek, which forms the 
headwaters of the Beaver-head, Red Rock Creek, Black- 
tailed Creek, aud Stray Water River, also drain this 
basin, which lies in the shape of a spread fun, being 150 
m. wide by 100 long. The E. central basin is drained by 
the Missouri River below the Three Forks. and above 
them by the Jefferson Fork, into which empty the N. 
Boulder Creek, S. Boulder Creek, and Williams’ Creek. 
"lhis basin contuins a large uren of arable lund, with a 
climate fully equal to that of Utah. Its dimensions are 
150 m. in length, from N. to S., hy $0 m. E. and W. and 
it contains 5 principal valleys, viz.: those of the Jeffer- 
son, of the Three Forks, of N. Boulder, of the lower 
rt of the Jefferson, of the Madison, and of the Gul- 
atin. It comprises even a greater extent of farming 
lands thun the busin of the Beaver-head and ufflurnts. 
Next, and last, is the basin of the Yellowstone and its 
branches. This flows towards the E., and is 400 miles 
long, by 150 wide. In climate and productive capacity, 
this valley forms a medium between the valleys of 
the mountains and prairies of the Western States; 
corn, beans, and pumpkins thrive here, and attain 
considerable size. This basin contains 7 principal 
valleys, namely: The main valley of the Yellowstone, 
of Shields’ River, of the Kose-bud, of Clark’s and 
Pryor's Forks, and of the Bighorn River, besides numer- 
ous smaller ones. The Yellowstone River is navigable 
for steamers of light draught nearly to the W. edge of 
the basin, or almost to the centre of the territory. — 
Climate. The climate of M. in the mountainous districts 
is as cold as that of the New England States. Snow 
generally falls to a great depth, so that communication 
in the higher regions is somewhat irregular and uncer- 
tuin during the winter. In the valleys, where the alti- 
tnde is less, the temperature is milder. In Deer Lodge 
and Gallatin and Madison valleys, farm-stock continues 
in good condition throughout the year, without fodder 
or grain, the grass being in sufficient abundance nearly 
all the time. M. is a remarkably healthy country, there 
seeming to be no peculiar diseases ascribable to climatic 
influence. — Geol. It is impossible at present to more 
than generally outline the main geological features of 
this Territory. The want of a thorough scientific in- 
vestigation of its mineral resources is just beginning to 
be felt. Drift and alluvium, spread over a wide expanse 
of Jow, rolling hills, terraces, and prairie, unbroken by 
other than occasional outcrops of sandstone, make up 
the majority of the E. formations. Those of the W., on 
the contrary, prolific of metallic veins and placers, con- 
sist in the main of granite. The waters and glaciers, 
have, likewise, given rise to very extensive gravel de- 
posits, merging into conglomerates of greater or less com- 
pactness. In the superficial inequalities of the moun- 
tains are found clay schists evidently of comparatively 
recent formation. Gneiss, mica-schist, quartzite, pitch- 
stone, and greywacke, likewise occur as subordinate 
local peculiarities. Talcose and reddish silicious slates, 
slightly charged with copper. and syenitic granite beur- 
ing gold are to be found in the mining regions. But 
most prominent as an ore-bearer — being, with granite, 
almost universal — are found large masses of bine, yel- 
low, and occasionally whitish metamorphic limestone of 
a distinctly crystalline structure, and highly magnesian, 
This rock occurs apparently as an intercalation be- 
tween dikes of quartzite and the grand granitic sub- 
stratum of the country. It forms a species of mineral 
belt, disconnected, however, and generally in each dis- 
trict of limited extent. M. is rich in fossils, and hence 
the geologic age of the various formations admits of a 
reasonnbly easy determination — Min. Veins of gold, 
copper, lead, and iron, are found largely distributed 
through all the mountainous portions of the Territory. 
So fur as discovered, they usually come to the surface 
on the foot-hills, and sides of the valleys and cafions A 
large portion of these lodes are true veins, cutting 
through granite, syenite, porphyry, trap, gneiss, mica- 
slate, hornblende slate, talcose slate, argillaceons slates, 
sandstone, and limestone, These veins vary in thick- 
ness from a few inches to 50 or 60 ft. The gungue, or 
vein rock, or, as called by the miners, quartz, is very 
variable in character. In the gold-bearing veins it is 
usually a whitish quartz, more or less ferruginons — 
often, indeed, nearly all iron. In some veins it resem- 
bles a stratified quartzite; in others it is syenitic; 
pyrites, hornblende, cale-spar, arsenic, antimonx. coppor, 
and tellurium are found in these veins. In the silver 
veins the iron so rife in the gold veins is usually re- 
placed by oxide of manganese. This mineral is sometimes 
so abundant as to constitute the larger portion of the 
gangue. The latter, in many of the copper-mines, is 
usnally quartz, heavy spar. calc-spar, and brown spar 
more or fess commingled. There seems to be no marked 
segregation from one another of the gold, silver, copper, 
or coal bearing localities, other than that the coal de- 
posits are found mainly in the sedimentary foundations 
of the E. N. has been second only to California in the 
production of gold. The placers diggings are chiefly on 
the tributaries of the Hell Gate, Big Blackfoot, Madison, 
and Jefferson rivers, and on the Missouri and its tribu- 
taries from the junction of the three forks to the mouth 
of Smith’s river, and on the base of the Yellowstone, 
The principal quartz mines are near Argenta, Bannock, 
Helena, Highland in Deer Lodge co., and Virginia City 
Silver is chiefly found on Flint and Silver Bow creeks, 
affluents of Hell Gate river; Alder and Ram's Horn 
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guiches of Stinking Water river; Ten Mile creek, near 
Helena; and on Rattlesnake creek,a tributary of Beaver 
r. Copper ores, or such as carry a pre- 
dominating percentage of this al, aro found among 
the east foot-hills, near the sources of the Muscle- 
shell River, also west of the range near Butte City. 
Clays and sandstones are also found superimposed and 
underlying the coal-beds in those places where the 
local peculiarities of the surface have proved favorable 
tu sedimentary and drift formations,—that is, mainly in 
the E., and among the foot-hills, The number of acres 
of mineral land in M. is estimated to amount to 9,400,- 
000. The product of precious metals for the year 18s0| 
was, gold, $1,809,767 ; silver, $2,905,008.— Sol, Veg., and| 
Agric, The cultivable lands of M. consist, generally, of 
mountain slopes, table-lands, and rich alluvial bottoms. 
An before stated, tho table-lunds require systematic 
irrigation to develop their fecundity. The svil of the 
valleys is highly favorable to the growth of cereals and | 
vegetables, and extensive crops of the former are raised 
on well-watered lands, averaging from 50 to 60 bushels 
per acre. The alkaline soil, mostly covered with sage- 
brash, has proved well adapted to the cultivation of 
grain. The grazing-lands are of great extent, and of 
the best quality; the most nutritious herbage clothing 
all the valleys, bills, and mountains, except on the very 
highest ranges. The rich grasses, indeed, are found to 
fatten cattle into beef of even finer quality than is 
yielded by the grain-fed stock of the States. The num- 
bers of live-stock throughout the Territory in 1880 
wus 402,914. Of timber, pine, fir, and cedar predomi- 
nate; the cedar is, however, usually stunted and scrub- 
by, und fit only for firewood, Timber for building. 
fencing, and fuel, as well as for mining purposes, is 
found in sufficient plenty, not only to supply the wants 
of the settlers, but, also, to run numerous saw-mills to 
supply the demand tor lumber, which sells readily at 
from $30 to $50 per 1,000 ft. Building-stone, limestone, 
slate, brick-clay, rootinglate, and fire-clay, are found 
iu all parts of the country. The number of acres of ngri- 
cultural land in the Territory is estimated at 25,000,000 ; 
of grazing-land, 69,000,000; of sterile land, which may 
be reclaimed by irrigation, 23,000,000; land broken by 
mountain ranges, 46,008,320; and acres under timber, 
11,602,320. The cereal crops for the year 1850 were: 39,- 
970 bbls. of barley, 437 of buckwheat, 5,649 of Indian 
corn, 300.915 of vats, 4:0 of r, 
The product of potatoes in the sume year was 131,826 
bbls.—/vlit. Div. The Territory is divided into 11 coun- 
ties, viz.: 


Beaver Head, Dawson, Jefferson, Meagher, 
Big Horn, Deer Lodge, Lewis aud Clarke, Missoula, 
Choteau, Gallatin, Madison, 


Cities and Towns. There are about 63 urban settl 
ments; of these the principal places are Fort Benton, 
Butte City, Virginia City, and Glendale, Helena (the 
capital), &c.— ud. After mining, agriculture forms the 
leading industry of the settlers, M. sends one delegate 
to the House of Representatives in the American Con- 
gress. The settlement of M. dates from the opening ot 
the gold mines in Weal. Pop, in 1870, 20,595 ; in 1880. 
3 (of whom 27.638 were Ame 18. and 11.521 
foreigners) 385 white, H6 colored, 1,765 Chinese, and 
1,663 Indians. See p. 1732. 

Hontan'ie, a. [Lit. montanus, from mons, montis, 
mountain.) Pertaining, or having reference to, or con- 
sisting in, mountains, 

Mon’ tanism, n. The doctrinal tenets held by the 
Montanists. 

Mon’tanists, n. pl. (Eccl. Hist.) A sect that sprung 
up toward the end of the 2d century, and were so called 
after their leader Montanus, a Phrygian. He pretended 
to inspiration, and gave vut that the Holy Ghost had 
instructed him in several points which had net been 
revealed to the apostles. Two of the most celebrated 
of his followers were Maximilla and Priscilla, two 
ladies of fortune, who were early converted to his opin- 
ions, and pretended to prophesy, Soon alter he found 
a zealous and gifted advocate in Tertullian. The Mon- 
tanists preached a most rigid asceticism; they held it 
unlawful to fly from persecution, condemned second 
Marriage, and forbade forever communion to such as 
had been guilty of certain notorious offences, ‘They 
representer the millennium as being near at hand, and | 
tunght that Pepuza, in Phrygia, was to be its centre, 
Hence they were sometimes called J+puzians, Phry- | 
gians, and Cutaphrygians, They spread rapidly in Plry- 
gia und other parts, but were violently opposed by the 
Alexandrian school, and condemned by several provin-| 
cial councils; and they at length disappeared about the 
end of the 4th century. 

Montanistie, Montanis’tieal, a. Having refer- 
ence, or pertaining to the heresy of the Moutanists, 

Mon'tanize, v.n. To tollow the heretical tenets of 
Montanus. 

Mon tant, n. (See Mount ] 
fencing. 

(Arch.) An upright shaft in any framework. 

Montargis, (mon-tar'zhe,) n town of France, dept. of 
Loiret, m. E. N E. of Orleans, Manuf. Cloth and 
leather : 1 has considerable trade in corn, cattle, &. 
Pup. 8,000. 

Montauban, Gn, a town of France, dept. of 
Tarn-e aronne, on the Tarn, 52 m. N. of Toulouse, and 
122 E. S. H. of Bordeaux. It is well built, and contains 
several public squares, the most prominent, the Pluce 
Imperiale being adorned with a double range of arcades 
with pilasters of the Doric order. The principal public 
buildings are, the cathedral, the towu-hall, and the pre- 


A term formerly used in 


Mont Cer'vin, a mountain of the Alps, 
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fecture. There is also an elevated public walk, called 
the Fulaise, which commands wu extensive view. Its 
eclebrated Protestaut university, suppressed in 1629, 
was re-established by Napoleon I. in 1510. Manuf Silk 
fabrics, hosiery, linen, surges, flannels, earthenware, 
brandy, &c. It has also a cousiderable trade, and is a 
large entrepot for grain. Zop. 25,991. — M. was tounded 
in 1144 by Count Alphonse of Toulouse, embraced the 
Reformation in 1572, aud suffered severely during the 
civil Wars that ensued, acquiring celebrity as the strong- 
hold of the Huguenots. It was taken by Richelieu in 
1625, und its fortifications were destroyed. 

Montauk’. in Mi «souri, a Village of Dent co., abt. 110 
m. S.W. of St. Louis. 

Montauk’ Point, in New York, a promontory and 
light-house at the E. extremity of Long Island, It ex- 
hibits a fixed light 161 feet above sea-level, Lat. 41° 4“ 
12“ N. Lon 719 s W. 

Mont Bal do. a mountain of Italy. See BALDO (Mount). 

Montbelliard, (nawnt-bel'le-ar,) a town of France, 


dept. of Doubs, 40 m. E.S. E. of Besancon, Manuf. 
Woollen und linen fabrics. ep, 6,000, 

Mont Blance, (%¼⁰ eV, the loftieat mountain of 
Europe. See RIAN, (Moyt.) — 


Montblanely, a town of Spain, prov. of Tarragona; 


pop. 4,300. 


Montbrison, (miwnt-bre'swang.) a town of France, 


cap. of the department of the Loire, 40 miles S. W. of 
Lyons; pap. 5.000. 

Mont’calm de Saint Veran, Lovis Josepa, Man- 
QUIS DE, a French general, B. ut Candiar, near Nimes, 
1712, entered the army at an carly age, and signalized 
himself on many occasions, particularly that of Pla- 
cenza, in 1746. In 1166 he became marechal de camp, 
and was appointed to command the Freneh army in 
Canada, where be opposed Lord Loudoun, with con 
able skill aud success. He afterwards defeated A 
crombie, his lordship's successor; but in the battle 
fought under the walls of Quebec, in 1759, M. received a 
Mortal wound, as did, alsv, lis opponent, the Euglish 
general Wolfe, 

Mont’calm, in Michigan, a W. central co. of the lower 
peninsula; area, abt, 2% sq.m. Aivers, Flat und Pine 
rivers, besides several smaller streams and a number of 
lakes. Surfuce, nearly level; seal, very fertile. Cup. 
Stanton. 


a and 467,888 of whent. A village and township of the above co., abt. 50 m. N. W. 


of Lansing. 

Mont Cenis, See ALPS, and SUPPLEMENT. 

See CERVIN, 
(Most.) 

Mont Clair, in New Jersey, a post-village of Essex co., 
abt. 6. m N. W. of Newark. 

Mont-de-Marsan, (muwnt-de(r)-mar’sa,) a town of 
France, cap. of the dept. of Landes, t m. S. of Bordeaux. 
Manuf. Woollen goods, leather, and sail-cloth. It is an 
entrepôt for wine, braudy, wool, and the agricultural 
produce of the surrounding country. Pup. 6,000. 

Mont de Piété, (non yyier)pe'ui-tay.) n. It. monte 
di pietu.) A public benevolent institution, existing in 
Italy, France, Spain, &, and said to have been first 
establisbed ut Perugia in the ter half of the löth 
ceutury by Father Barnabas of Terni. aud to have taken 
its mune from the bill on which it was situated. The 
object was to deliver the needy from the usurious Jew- 
ish money-lenders, by lending money upon pledges at 
a very moderate rate of interest, so as barely to cover 
the necessary expenses. Popes Leo X, and Paul TI, is- 
sued bulls approving of these institutions, which were 
soon established in other towns of Italy, as well as in 
Spain, the Netherlands, and other countries. There are 
at present, besides those in Italy, about 50 munts de 
piéte in France, upwards of 100 in Holland, about 20 in 
Belgium, and some in Germany. The mont de piéte of 
Paris advances to the value of about two-thirds of the 
pledges, charging interest at the rate of 444 per cent. 
per annum, besides 44 per cent. per month jor the ex- 
penses of the establishment. Its annual receipts and 
expenditure amount respectively to about 40,000,000 
franes. The monti framentard are granaries established 
in different parts of Italy to supply the nee with 
grain on the same principle as the montes de piéte. 

Monté, (mdn'ti,) n. Sp.] (Games.) A favorite game 
of cards, among Spaniards and Hispano-Americans. 

Monte-Al'to, a town of Brazil, prov. of Bahia. 

Montebel’ ros iu IU, a towuship of Haucock co. 
pop. abt. 634. 

Montebello, in Indiana, a village of Porter co, abt. 
51 m. S E. of Chicago, Illinois. 

Montebello Casteggio, (mon'tai-bwl'lo kas-telj'eo,) 
a town of Italy, prov. of Alessandria, 23 m. E. N. E. of 
Alessandria. Here the Austrians were detented by the 
Freuch, under Lannes, in 1800. The Frer general 
took the title of Duke of Montebello from this victory. 
The Austrians were aguin defeated here in 1559, by the 
French and Sardinians. 

Monte-Casi' no. a celebrated Benedictine abbey of 
Naples, prov. of Terra di Lavoro, on a mountain near 
the San Germano, The Saracens destroyed it in 883. 
Tt was restored and greatly extended in 1065, Mark wald 
besieged it for eight days in 1198, when it was delivered, 
according to monkish legends, by a miracle. Milman 
terms it “that great model republic, which gave its 
Jaws to almost the whole of the western monasticism.” 
Gregory VII. took refuge here in 1053. Its library was 
spared on the suppression of monastic institutions in 
Italy in 1866. 

Monte Chiaro, (mon'tai-ke'a-ro,) a town of Italy, 
prov. of Brescia, on the Chiese, 10 m. S. E. of Brescia. 
Manuf. Silk stuffs, Pop. 7.000. 

Monte-Chris'ti, a maritime town on the N. coast of 
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the island of Hayti, W. Indies, abt. 30 m. E,. of Cape 


Haytien ; pop. 3.000. 

Monte-Chris'ti, or Monte-Cris'ti, a town of 
Fcundor, abt. 96 m. N.W, of Guayaquil. 

Monte Christo. a sinall rocky isiand in the Mediter- 
ranean, off the western coast of Italy, and pertaining 
to the state of Tuscany. Monte Christo lies about 
twenty-five miles south of blba, und between Corsica 
and the Tuscan peninsula of Argentaro. This rocky 
islet, the resort of a vast number of sea-birds, has of 
late had a fortuitous interest attached to it by M. Dumas, 
père, who has given the hero of one of his best written 
romances the title of “Count of Monte Christo,” aud 
male it the “Golconda ” of his fabulous wealth. 

Monte Cristo, in Culiforniu,a mining village of Sierra 
co., abt. 4 in. W. by N. of Dowiteville. 

Montecucull, Raymonp, Count pe, (mon‘ta-koo’- 
koole.) a celebrated general in the service of Austria, B. 
at Modena, 1680. He entered early into the army, under 
his uncle, who commanded the artillery of the emperor. 
The first action in which he distinguished himself was 
in 1658, when, at the head of 2.000 men, he surprised 
10,000 Swedes, who were engaged in besieging Numslau, 
in Silesia, and whom he compelled to abandon their 
baggage and artillery, but was subsequently taken 
prisoner by General Bannier. He did not regain bis 
liberty till two years after; but he employed that time 
to great advantage in study. On returning to his pro- 
fession, he defeated the Swedes in Bohemia. After the 
peace of Westphalia, he travelled in different countries, 
In 1657 he was appointed field marshal, and sent to the 
relief of John Casi, king of Poland, who was attacked 
by Sweden and the prince ot Transylvania, After defeat- 
ing the latter, he took Cracow from the Swedes, and 
gained several splendid actions, which produced a peace. 
lle next served against the Turks. and drove them out 
of Transylvania, for which he was made president of 
the imperial council. In 1673 he was sent against the 
French, and had to oppose the great Turenne, who fell 
in the contest; and Montecuculi, in his despatch to the 
emperor, regretted the loss of n man who was an honor 
to humanity. He afterwards acted with great courage 
and skill against the Prince de Condé, D. 1680. 

Monte Fiascone, (/?-as‘ko-nai,) a town of Italy, 
Pontifical States, 9 m. N. N. W. of Viterbo; pop. 5.453. 

Monte’go Bay, a seaport-town, on a bay of the same 
name, on the N. W. coast of the island of Jamaica, Lat. 
15° 20 21% N., Lon. 77 W. The harbor is well de- 
fended, anda considerable trade is carried on. Php. 4,000. 

Montelimart, (mon-tel'r-mar,) a town of France, 
dept. of Drome, on the Jabron, near its confluence with 
the Rhone, 70 m. S. of Lyons. Manuf. Silk, cotton, and 
woollen goods. It is the entrepôt of un extensive and 

roductive dist., and has a considerable trade. 1%. 12,600, 

ontello, in Wisconsin, a post-village and tow nship, 
cap. of Marquette co., abt. 5% m. N. of Madison; pop. of 
township abt. 1,400. 

Montelo’vez, a town of Mexico. See COHARUILA. 

Monte Maggiore. (midj-e-o’rai,) a town of Italy, 
in Sicily, 29 m. S. E. of Palermo; pop. 6.000. 

Monte-Moreno, (mon-ta-mo-ra'nn,) a promontory of 
Brazil, on the S. shore of Espirito Santo. 

| Monte-mor-No’ va, a town of Brazil, abt. 60 m. S. of 
Ceara; pop. 3,000, 

Montene gro, or Kara-dagh, (Black Mountain.) 
a principality on the W. frontier of E. Turkey, fur merly 
under the suzerainty of Turkey, having N. Herzegovina, 
E. Bosnia, S. Albania, and W. a narrow strip of Austrian 
Dalmatia, separating it from the Adriatic; Lat. bet. 42° 
10’ and 459 10’ N,, Lon. 18° 41’ and 19° 80’ E. Area, 3.550 
sq.m. The surface is generally mountainous and rugged, 
rising in some places to peaks 5,000 ft. above the sea, 
and are well timbered, The rivers are numerous, flow- 
ing S. E. into the Moracea, which falls into Lake Scutari, 
the neighborhood of which is very fertile, the other 
parts of M. being generally untertile. — Prod. Corn, pota- 
toes, tobacco, and frui Cattle, sheep. hogs, and goats 
are numerous. M. is divided into 8 nahives, or depart- 
ments, The inhabitants are of Slavonic origin, well 
made, robust, and active; they belong to the Greek 
Church, and are devoted to their priests, and especially 
to their bishop. The latter, previons to 1851, was also 
vladika, or sovereign, including the offices of judge, 
legislator, civil governor, nnd commander-in-chief. He 
is not despotic, however, being assisted and controlled 
by a senate, consisting of the heads of the principal 
families. The dignity of vladika is hereditary. Since 
1851, the civil government has been directed by the 
“ hospodar,” or governor. The other public offices, as 
the secretary of state, the chancellor, and the local 
judges, are elected. The expenses of the govt. are de- 
frayed by taxes leviedonevery household. Gip. Uertigne; 
commercial mart, Cattaro. Pop. 100,000.— M. becar u- 
dependent in 1700. On the death of the last prince-bishop 
in 1551, his successor, Daniel I., separated the religious 
from the secular supremacy, retuning the latter under 
the title of hospodar. The Turks invaded M.in 1553, 
but soon retired. They again invaded M. in 1862, cap- 
tured Rjeka, and defeated the last effective forces of M. 
A treaty of peace was concluded the same year, which 
affirmed the sovereignty of the Porte; but in 1878 the 
independence of M. was forced upon Turkey by the 
Congress of Berlin, which besides effected annexations 
including Antivari, and the town and district of Dul- 
cigno on the Adriatic, J ap. (1880) 250,000, 

Montenotte, (mon’'tai-nol'tai,) a mountain of Italx, in 
Sardinia, having on its side two villages, Montenotte 
Superior and Inferior, noted for the deteat of the Aus- 
trinns by Napoleon in 1796, 

Montepulciano, (mon'tai-pul-che-a’no.) atown of Cen- 
tral Italy, prov.of Sieuna,27m.58.K.of Sienna. Pop.12,273. 
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Montereau, (mm’te-ro,) a town of France, dept. of 
Seine-et-Marne, at the confluence of the Seine and 
Yonne, 42 m. S. Kk. of Paris. Manuf. Earthenware and 
leather. Pop. 6.500. 

Monterey, (mon-ta-ra’,) au important city of Mexico, 
cup. of the state of Naevo Leon, on the Tigre, abt. 85 
m. E. by N. of Saltillo; Lat. 26° N., Lon. 100° W. The 
streets are neatly paved, aud the houses are generally 
handsome and substantial, being built after the Moorish 
style, with flat roofs. Pop. 14,000.—On Sept. 19, 1546, 
Gen. Taylor with an army of 6,625 men assaulted this 
city, and after a desperate contest of four days carried 
it by storm. The American loss was 120 killed and 368 
wounded, That of the Mexicans was not ascertained, 
but was believed to be much greater. 

Monterey, in California, a S. W. co, bordering on the 
Pacific Ocean; area, abt. 4,000 sq. m. Rivers. Pajaro, 
Salinas, or San Buenaventura, Carmel, Arroyos of Sau 
Bruito, and Nacimiento rivers. Surface, much diver- 
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Academy, on which occasion he delivered an eloquent 
discourse. Having given up his civil employment, he 
began to travel through Europe, to collect materials for 
his long meditated work on politics und jurisprudence. 
After his return he retired to his estate, aud there com- 
pleted his work On the Cuuses of the Gramleur and De 
clension of the Romans, which was published in 1734. 
His greatest work, however, is the Spirit of Laws, which 
occupied him twenty years, was published in 1748, and 


se- 
cured to him a very high place among writers on p: aie 


cal science. His other works are, the Temple of Unidrs; 
a piece called Lysimachus, and an Essay on Tuste. 
Burke charncterizes him as “ a genius not born in every 
country, or every time,—with an herculean robustness of 
mind, and nerves not to be broken with labor.” D. 1755. 

Mon’‘teth, n. A vessel in which glasses are washed; 
— unmed after the inventor. 


* New things produce new words, and thus Monteth 
Has by one vessel saved his name from death.” — King. 
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blow of a stone, before the Spaniards could cover him 
with sluelds. He retuxed all food aud attendance to his 
wontds, and D. June 30, 1520. 


Montezu'inn. in Alabama, a village of Coviugton cog 


abt. 80 m. S. of Montgomery 


Montezuma. in California, a post-vill.ge of Tuv- 


lumne co., abt. 8 uw. S. W. of Sonora. 


Montezu’'ma, in Georgia, u post- village of Macon co., 


abt. S0 m. S. W. of Milledgeville. 
a, in Illinois. a post-villuge of Pike co, 


abt 58 m. W. by S. of Springfield. 


Montezu'inn, in /ndiana, a post-village of Parke co., 


abt. 60 m. W. of Indianapolis. 


Montezuma, in Jwa, a past: village, cap. of Powe- 


shiek co., abt. 65 mi. E. of Des Moines, 


Montezu’ma, in Kentucky, a village of Union co. 
Montezu'ma, in New Fer, post-village und town- 


ship of Cayuga co., abt. 30 m. W. of Syracuse: pop. of 
township abt. 2,000, 


Monteur, (mdng’tir,) n. Fr., from monter, to mount.) 
A French artist iu artificial flowers, wreaths, ban- 
deaux, c. 

Montevallo, in Missouri. a post-village of Vernon 
co., abt. 17 in. E.8.E. of Nevada City. 

Mon’tevid’eo, (“ Mountain of Life,”) a sen- port city 


Montezu’ma, in Ohio, a post-village of Mercer co., 
abt. 52 in. N. N. W. of Piqua. 

Montezu'ma, in Tennessee, a village of McNairy co. 

Montezu’ma, in Wisconsin, a village of Green co. 

Montfaucon, BERNARD dE, (mawnt!fo-kawng.) a cele- 
brated French critic and antiquary, was u. ut the castle 


sified, the Coast Range forming the E. boundary, and 
spurs of it traversing the co. in different directions. 
Soil, in the valleys very fertile. Min. Gold and silver in 
moderate quantities, und some sulphur. Cup. Monterey. 
Pop. abt. 10,000. 


A city, port of entry, and the cap. of the above co., on 

Monterey Bay, abt. 91 m. 8 S E. of San Francisco; Lat. 

36° 35’ N., Lon. 119° 40 W. It was settled in 1776, and 

for a time was the seat of State government. The 

harbor is good except during the prevalence of N. 

winds. up. abt. 2.000, 

Monterey, in Illinois, a post-village of Calhoun co., 

abt. 70 m. S. W. of Springfield. 

Monterey, in /owa, a post-village of Davis co., abt. 13 

m. S. W. of Bloomfield. 

A village of Lee co., abt. 90 m. S. hy E. of Towa city. 

Monterey, in Kentucky, u post-village of Owen co., on 

the Kentucky River, abt. 40 m. N. by W. of Frankfort. 

Monterey, in Missachusrtts, a post-township of Berk- 

shire co. ; pop. abt. 1,000. 

Monterey, in Michigan, a post-township of Allegan 

co; pop. abt. 1,600, 

Monterey. in Ohio, a post - village of Clermont co., abt. 

25 m. E. by N. of Cincinnati. 

—A township of Putnam co.; pop. abt. 800. 

Monterey, in Pennsylvania, a village of Alleghany 

a on the Monongahela River, abt. 4 m. above Harris- 
urg. 

—A post-office of Berks co. 

Monterey, in & Cirolina, a village of Abbeville dist. 

Monterey, in T-nnesser, a village of McNairy co., abt. 
8 m. N. of Corinth, Mississippi. 

Monterey, in Tezas, a village of Cass co., abt. 30 m. 
N.W. of Shreveport. 

Monterey, in Virginia, a post-village, cap. of High- 
land co, abt. 180 m. W.N.W. of Richmond; pop. abt. 125. 

Monterey, in Wisconsin, n post-village of Waukesha 
co., abt. 14 m. E. by S. of Waterton, 

Monterey Bay, in California, an indentation of the 
Pacific Ocean, between Monterey and Santa Cruz cos. 
It receives the Salinas and several other rivers, aud af- 
fords harbors for the towns of Monterey and Santa Cruz. 

Monte Rosa, a peak of the Pennine Alps. See Alpe. 

Monte Roton’do, the loftiest mountain of the island 
of Corsica, 25 m. from Ajaccio. It has an elevation of 
8,760 feet above the sea, 

Montesa‘no, in Washingt Territory, u post- village, 
cap. of Chehalis co.. abt. 35 m. W. by S. of Olympia. 

one ee a town of Brazil, ubt. 210 m. N. W. of 

thit. 

Montespan, Francoise ATHENAISE, MARQUISE DE, 
(mon’tes-pi,) was B. in 1641. She was daughter of the 
first duke of Mortemart, and married in 1665 the mar- 
quis of Montespan; soon after which she appeared at 
the court of Lonis XIV., and attaching herself to the 
Dnchess de la Vallière, then the favorite mistress of the 
king, she attracted his admiration, and snpplanted the 
duchess. She had several children by Louis, who were 
ultimately declared legitimate. She was in turn sup- 
planted by Madame de Maintenon, and in 1686 was 
commanded by the king to quit the court. She passed 
her last years in devotional retirement and benevolent 
attention to the poor. She was tortured by remorse 
for her guilty life, offered to return tu her husband, who 
refused to receive her, and D in 1707. 

Montesquieu, Caartes ve Seconnat, BARON DE, 
(mon'tes-kyu,) was h. at the castle of La Bréde, near Bor- 
deaux, in 1689, and in 1716 became president of the par- 
liament of Bordeaux. The publication of the Persian 
Letters first made him famous as an author. It is a 


Pig. 1844. — BIRTH-PLACE or MONTESQUIEU, 
vigorons yet delicate picture of the manners, follies, and 
vices of his countrymen, interspersed with luminous 

on graver matters, and enjoyed an immense 
popularity. In 1728 he was admitted to the French 


of South America, cap. of the republic of Uruguay, on a 
peninsula extending into the estuary of the Rio de la 
Plata, on its N. side, 125 m. E. by S. of Bueflos Ayres; 
Lat. 340 54/11“ 8., Lou. 56° 13° 197” W. The town is well 
fortified, and has a citadel. The houses, which are of 
stone or brick, are seldom above one story in height; 
they are flat-roofed; and timber is so scarce that their 
floors consist, for the most part, of brick or bare earth. 
The streets, being unpaved, are either clouded with 
dust, or loaded with mud, as the weather happens to be 
dry or wet. The city is ill-supplied with water, which 
has to be brought from a well 2 m. distant, or from pits 
dug near the sea-side; or else rain-water is used, col- 
lected in cisterns. M. has but few public buildings, 
and those of no great importance; the cathedral is said 
to be a handsome edifice, but it is badly situated. The 
rt is the best on the Plata. It is a large cirenlur 
nsin, open to the S. W.; generally the water is shallow, 
not exceeding from 14 to 19 feet; but the bottom being 
soft mud, vessels are seldom damaged by grounding. 
However, the depth of water in the harbor, as well as 
throughout the whole of the Rio de Ja Plata, depends 
very much on the direction and strength of the winds. 
The harbor is exposed to the pamperos, or S. W. winds, 
which sometimes blow with so much force and continu- 
ance as to cause the rise of a fathom or more in the 
depth of water; but they rarely do any damage to ves- 
sels properly moored with anchors to the S.W. and S. E., 
and one to the N. On the opposite side of the bay is a 
mountain called “Monte Video,“ whence the city bas 
derived its name; on its summit is a light-house, having 
the lantern 475 feet above the sen. M. V. has consider- 
able commerce; the imports consist chiefly of British 
textile and metal manulactures, breadstuffs and liquors, 
sugar, tobacco, &c. The great articles of export consist 
of animal products. In 1867 the total amount of ship- 
ping entering the port was 112 vessels =123,597 tons, 
against departures of 274 ships = 121,597 tons.— Hist. 
J. V. was founded by a colony from Buenos Ayres, 
and its possession was Jong a matter of dispute between 
the Spaniards und Portuguese. It was taken by the 
Brazilians in 1821, and became, in 1828, the cap. of the 
new republic of Uruguay. The popniation in 1880 was 
111,706. See Fig. 2559. 


Montevid’eo, in Georgia, a village of Elbert co., abt. 


90 m. N. E. of Milledgeville. 

Montezuma II., surnamed Xocosotzix, or “the 
Younger,” 9th king of Mexico, was B. about 1476, and 
was elected on the death of his grandfather, in 1502. He 
had distinguished himself as a general, and at the time 
of his election held the office of high-priest. He drop- 
ped the mask of moderation and humility, was crowned 
with more than usual pomp, and had an extraordinary 
number of human victims, prisoners taken in war for 
the purpose, sacrificed on the occasion. He dismissed 
from his court and palace all plebeians, and gave their 
employments to persons of neble birth, alienating by 
this and other arrogant measures the affections of his 
subjects. He carried on almost continual wars with 
the neighboring provinces, suffering occasionally re- 
verses. But his health was undermined and his char- 
acter enervated by his excessive sensual indulgences, and 
he became timid and superstitious. The apparition of 
a comet cansed great alarm in his kingdom about 1512, 
and the astrologers could not interpret its meaning. 
A neighboring king, skilled in divination, affirmed that 
it foreboded disasters from the arrival of foreigners — 
a warning soon confirmed. M., however, still extended 
his empire, and at the sume time increased the number 
of disaffected subjects. In 1519, Cortez and the Span- 
iards invaded the empire and approached the capital. 
M. sent presents and complimentary messages to them, 
but was in the utmost terror. He at length went with 
a magnificent cortege to meet Cortez, and conducted 
him into the city, where, after eight days of ceremonious 
civilities, Cortez made M. his prisoner, and had irons 
put on his legs. They were, however, soon removed, 
und the captive king professed himself the vassal of 
Charles V. He remained inflexible in the matter of 
religion. Left by Cortez, in 1520, in charge of Alvarado, 
and a small body of Spaniards, severe conflicts took 
place in the city, which were renewed on the return of 
Cortez. The Mexicans assanlted the city on June 27, 
and Montezuma, while standing on the walls in his 
royal robes, exhorting his subjects to submit to their 
eneinies, was wounded by Mexican arrows, and by the 
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of Soulage, in Languedoc, in 1655; became a Benedic- 
tine monk, after having engaged in the military service: 
settled at Paris in 1687; visited Rome, and was received 
with distinction by Pope Innocent XII., was admitted to 
the Academy of Inscriptions in 1719, and p. in 1741. He 
was a voluminous writer; but the most important of his 
works, all of which abound in learning, is that treasure 
of classical archeology, entitled Z’ Antiquité Expliquée 
et Representée en Figures, forming 15 vols., in folio 


Montferrat. (st.) A territory of N. Italy, formerly 


an independent duchy, between Milan, Piedmont, and 
Genoa, was created by Otho I (the Great) in 967, in 
favor of Alderan. In 1187 the titles of Marquis of Mont- 
ferrat and of Tyre were united in the person of Conrad, 
who was assassinated April 24, 1192; and by the mar- 
riage of Yolande, daughter of William V, with the 
Greek emperor Audronicus Palwologns in 1224, the suc- 
cession to the marquisate became hereditary in their 
line. In 1414 the Emperor Sigismund bestowed upon 
Theodore II. the title of the “ Imperial Vicar in Italy.” 
On the extinction of the male line in 1533, the succes- 
sion was contested by Frederick II., Gonzaga, Marquis 
of Mantua, Louis II, Marquis of Saluces, and Charles 
III., Duke of Savoy. Charles V. decided the case in 
favor of the Marquis of Mantua, Jan, 5, 1536. In 1574 
it was erected into a duchy; and in 1613 it was taken 
by Charles Emanuel I. Duke of Savoy, who was soon 
compelled to relinquish his conquest. His son, Victor 
Amadeus I., obtained the cession of part of the country 
in 1631; and in 1708 the whole of Montferrat was an- 
nexed to his dominions. In 1797 it was incorporated 
with the Cisalpine republic; in 1805 it formed part of 
the kingdom of Italy; and in 1815 it was given to the 
king of Surdinin. 


| Montfort, Simon DE, (mawn! fort.) This name, famous 


in the mediwval history of France and England, was 
first borne by a knight crusader, descended from the 
lords of Montfort, near Paris. His career dates from 
1199, when he went to the Holy Land, companion in- 
arms of Thibault. count of Champagne; but it becomes 
of more historical importance in 1208, when he was ap- 
pointed chief of the barbarous crusade against the 
Albigenses, then protected by Raymond, count of Tou- 
lonse. In 1213 he obtained a great victory at Muret 
over the confederated armies of that prince, of his 
brother-in-law, Peter, king of Arragon, and the nobles 
who had united with them, and was then appointed by 
the Pupe sovereign of all the countries conquered from 
the alleged heretics, He was killed while besieging 
Toulouse, 1218. 


M., Simon DE, a younger son of the preceding, who 


quitted France either in 1231 or 1236, in consequence of 
a dispute with Queen Blanche, mother of Saint Louis. 
He was the heir of estates in England, which bad 
been held by his family in the reign of King John. and 
on coming to settle here, received possession of them 
with the title of Earl of Leicester. Henry III., in fact, 
received him into great favor, permitted him to marry 
his sister, the countess dowager of Pembroke, and ap- 
pointed him lientenant-general, or seneschal, of Gas- 
cony. From this time the interest of English history 
turns on the disputes between this turbulent subject at 
the head of a confederacy of the barons and the Crown, 
the first incident in it being Montfort’s recall from his 
government. In 1258 Henry had convoked a Parlia- 
ment, to procure supplies for the conquest of Sicily. 
The occasion was seized by Montfort and the barons, to 
make an armed protest against his government, the end 
of which was the appointment of twenty-four of their 
number, with Montfort as president, to administer the 
affairs of the kingdom. Such a truce conld not, in the 
very nature of things, be of long duration. The king 
and his son, Prince Edward, endeavoring to reconquer 
the royal authority by force of arms, were defeated at 
the battle of Lewes, 1264, an event which transferred the 
government, in reality, to Simon de Montfort, though 
he acknowledged the bishop of Chichester and the earl 
of Gloucester as his associates. In the year following, 
January, 1265, De Montfort convened a parliament, in 
which representatives were sent from the boronghs for 
the first time on record, and thus originated the House 
of Commms, He was now the leader of the popular 

arty, and was obli to take the field by the disaffec- 
fon of the Earl of Gloncester, who soon after, with 
many other of the barons, joined Prince Edward, pre- 
viously a captive with his father in the camp of Mont- 
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fort. The battle of Evesham, 5th Angnat, 1265, decided 
the contest. Simon de Montfort, overpowered by num- 
bers, fell in the midst of his friends, aud the ruin of his 
family succeeded, ns a matter of course. 

Mont fort, or WINqvIIIx, in Wisconsin, a post-village 
and township of Grant co., abt. 18 m. N. E. of Lancaster ; 
pop. of township abt. 1,000. 

Montgolfier, (mawnt-gol’fe-ai.) See BALLOON. 

Montgomery, (mont-gom’e-re,) the name of a noble 
family, sprang from ROGER DE MONTGOMERY, u compan- 
ion-in-arins of William the Conqueror. The son of 
Roger was banished the kingdom in the reign of Henry 
I., and one of his descendants was created earl of Eglin- 
ton by James IV. of Scotland, 1502.—GABRIEL DE MONT- 
GOMERY, a member of this family, had the misfortune to 
wound Henry II. in a tournament, of which the king 
died, 1559. He afterwards distinguished himself in the 
religions wars of France, and was beheaded by order 
of the Catholic queen, Catherine de Medici, 1576. 

Montgomery, James, an English poet, u. at Irvine, 
1771. He early showed the possession of a poetical 
impulse, and soon gave a shape to his crude fancies by 
writing a volume of poems, which he sent to London 
for publication; but they being declined, he left Scot- 
land, and by some means found his way to London, 
where he accepted a situation in a publisher's office; 
and after some time, proceeded to Sheffield, where he be- 
came attached to the“ Iris“ newspaper, and continued 
its editor without anything of importance occurring for 
several years. In 1806 he produced his Wanderer in 
Switzerland, the success of which induced him to bring 
ont his West Indies; The World before the Pl; and 
Greenland. Iu 1823 appeared Original Hymns for Pub- 
lic, Private, and Social Devotion ; and in 1830, History of 
Missimary Enterprise in the South Seas, D. 1851. 

Montgomery, RICHARD, an American revolutionary 
general, B. in Ireland, 1736. Entering, at an early age, 
the British army, M. served at the siege of Lonisbourg, 
1758, and manifested high military talents, which were 
further displayed during the expeditions to Martinique 
and Havana., Re- 
signing his commis- 
sion in the British 
army, M. emigrated 
to America, and set- 
tled there, in 1773, 
in Dutchess co., New 
York. In 1775 he 
represented that co. 
in the Continental 
Congress, and was 
appointed brigadier 
in the newly orgun- 
zed national army. 
In this capacity he 
wus despatched to 
Canada, and suc- 
ceeded in reducing 
Montreal and other 
places. In conjunc- 
tion with General Arnold, M. endeavored to take the 
citadel of Quebec by a coup de main, but was killed 
while heading the attack, Dec. 31. Gen. M. was interred 
at Quebec, whence his remaius were brought to New 
York, in 1818. 

Montgomery. an inland co. of N. Wales, having N. 
Merioneth and Denbigh, E. Salop, 8. Radnor, and W. 
Cardigan; area, 755 sq. m. The surface is generally 
mountainous, and the soil various, but in the valleys it 
is clayey, and in parts very fertile. The principal rivers 
are the Severn. Vyrnwy, and Dovey. Prod. Outs, bur- 
ley, wheat. and rve; and is noted for its superior breed 
of horses. Min. Copper, lead, zinc, millstones, slate, 
and limestone. Manuf. Chiefly flannel. Cup. Mont- 
gomery, a small town of 1,500 inhabitants. Pup. 66,919. 

Montgomery, in Alabama, u S. E. central co.; area, 
abt. 1,010 sd. m. KRirers. Tallapoosa and Alabama rivers, 
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Fig. 1845. — GEN. MONTGOMERY. 


Fig. 1846. — CoTTON-CHUTE ON THE ALARAMA RIVER, 


Surface, mostly level ; | 
soil, fertile, producing, on an average, more cotton, In- Montgomery, in Teras, a S. E. co.; area, about 1,200, 


Catama and Pintelala creeks. 


dian corn, sweet potatoes, and oats, than any other co. 
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in the State. 
of State government. 


Cap. Montgomery, which is also the seat 
Pop. abt. 35,904. 


A city, seat of justice of the above co., and cap. of the 


State, on the Alabama River, 331 m. above Mobile, and 
8:9 m. S. W. of Washington; Lat. 32° 21’ N., Lon. 86° 
35’ W. In wealth, trade, and population, M. ranks next 
to Mobile, being one of the most important towns in 
the Southern States. The Alabama river affords com- 
munication with the Gulf of Mexico, for the largest 
stevmers during all seasons of the year, and numerous 
railroads connect it with the important places in the 
E., N., und W. Zup. (1880), 16,714. 

Montgomery, in Arkansas, a S. W. central co.; area, 
abt. 1,100 sq. m. Rivers. Washita, and some less im- 
portant streams. Surface, mostly hilly or mountainons ; 
soii, moderately fertile. (up. Monnt Ida. 

tgomery, or Montgomery City, in Colorado Ter- 

age of Park co., abt. 90 m. S. W. of Denver. 

gomery, in Georgia, a S.E. central co.; area, 

abt. 750 sq. m. Rivers. Ocmulgee. Oconee, and Little 

Ocmulgee rivers. Surface, generally level; sil, sandy, 
und not very fertile. Cap. Mount Vernon. 

Montgomery, in Minois, a S. S. M. central co.; area, 
abt. 690 sy. m. feirers. East and West forks of Shoal 
Creek, and ne Jess important streams. Surface, un- 
dulating: sot/, tertile. Cup. Hillsborongh. Pop. abt. 36,000. 

A village of Fulton co., abt. 25 m. S. W. of Peoria, 

—A post-village of Kane co., abt. 45 m. 8 W. of Chicago. 

—A township of Woodford co.; pop. abt. 1,500. 

Montgomery, in /ndianu, a W. central co.; area, 
abt. 500 sq. m. Rirers. Sugar and Racoon creeks, be- 
sides some smaller streams. Surface, level or gently 
undulating; soil, fertile, Cup. Crawfordsville. Poup. abt. 
38.000. 

—A township of Gibson ca.; pop. abt. 4.000. 

—A past-village and township of Jennings co., abt. 22 m. 
N. W. of Madison; pop. of township alt. 2,500. 

—A township of Owen co.; pop. abt. 1,500. 

Montgomery, in lowa, a S. W. co.; area, abt. 430 sq 
m. Rivers. Nishnabatona, Big Tarkeo, and Kast Tarkeo 
rivers. Surface, level; sil, tertile. Cup. Frankfort. 
Pop. (188) 15.895. 

Montgomery, in Kansas, a village of Davis co., abt. 
57 m. W. of Topeka. 

Montgomery, in Kentucky, a N. E. central co.; area, 
abt. 230 sq. m. Adrers. Small and unimportant. Sur- 
Jace, hilly, and in some parts mountainous; soil, gener- 
ally very fertile. Cup. Mount Sterling. 

tgomery, iu Marylund,a S. W. con adjoining Vir- 
ginia; area, abt. 660 sq. m. Rivers. Potomac and Pa- 
tuxent rivers, besides the E. Branch of the Potomac, the 
Seneca, Rock, and Watts’ creeks. Surface, hilly; soil, 
except along the rivers, not very fertile. Min. Gneiss, 
serpentine, red sandstone and limestone, with some gold 
near Brookeville. Cup. Rockville. 

Montgomery, in Massachusetts, a post-township of 
Ilampden co.; pop. abt. 500. 

Montgomery, in Minnesota, a post-township of Le 
Sueur co.; pep. abt. 400. 

Montgomery. in Missouri, an E. co.; area, abt. 504 
sq.m. Rivers. Missouri River, Loutre River, and Rivi- 
ere au Cuivre, or Copper River. Surface, diversified ; 
soil, fertile. Min. Coal and iron. Cap. Danville. Pop. 
(1880) 16,250, 

Montgomery, in N. Carolina, a S. W. central co.; 
area, abt. 550 sq. m. Rivers, Yadkin, Lumber, Uharie, 
and Little rivers, Surface, much diversified, and moun- 
tains in the W.: 8h. in the valleys fertile. Min. Gold 
has been found along the Yadkin. Cup. Troy. Pup. abt. 
8,500. 

Montgomery, in New Jersey, a township of Somerset 
co.; pop. abt. 3,200, 

Montgomery, in New Fork, an E. central co.; area, 
abt. 400 sq.m. Rivers. Mohawk River, Schoharie Creek, 
and many smaller streams. Surface, uneven, and in 
some parts mountainous; soil, generally fertile. Cup. 
Fonda. Pop. abt. 55,000. 

—A post-village und township of Orange co., abt. 88 m. 
W. by S. of Albany; pop. of township abt. 7,000. 

Montgomery, in Oris, a S. W. co.; area, abt. 440 sq. 
m. Rivers. Miami and Mad rivers, and Twin Creek. 
Surface, diversified; soil, very fertile. Cup. Dayton. 
Pop. abt. 90,000, being one of the most wealthy and 
populous cos. in the State. 


|--A township of Ashland co.; pop. abt. 5.000. 


—A township of Franklin co.; pop. abt. 4,800. 

—A post-village of Hamilton co., abt. 13 m. N.E. of Cin- 
einnati. 

—A township of Marion co.; pop. abt. 2,000, 

A township of Wood co.; pop. abt. 2,500. 

Montgomery, in Pennsylvania, a S. E. co.; area, abt. 
450 sq.m. Niers. Schuylkill River, and Perkiomen, 
Manatawny, and Wissahickon creeks. Surface, pleas- 
antly diversified; soil, very fertile, producing in one 


yenr, besides the ordinary quantity of other crops, 98,701 


tons of hay, and 3,048,098 Ibs. of butter, the greatest 
amount of each raised in any other county of the State, 
Min. Sandstone, marble of excellent quality, iron, lead, 
and copper. Cup. Norristown. Pop. (1880) 96,494, 

—A township of Franklin co.; pop. abt. 5,000. 

A township of Indiana co.; pop. abt. 2,000, 

—A township of Montgomery co.; pop. abt. 1,500. 

Montgomery, in Tennessee, a N. N. W. co., adjoining 
Kentucky; area, abt. 550 sq. m. Rivers. Cumberland 
and Red rivers. Surface, undulating ; soil, fertile, pro- 
anang in one year 3,454,745 lbs. of tobacco. Cup. Clarks- 
ville. 

—A post-village, cap. of Morgan co., abont 115 m. E. of 
Nashville. 


sq.m. Rivers. San Jacinto, and several smaller streams. 
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Surface, level; soil, very fertile. Cap, Montgomery. 
Pop. abt 7,000. 

—A post-vill., cap. of the above co., abt. 50 in. N. of Houston. 

Montgomery. iv Vermont,a post-township of Franke 
lin co.; pop. abt. 1,600. 

Montgomery, in Virginia, a 8 W. co.; area, ahont 
300 sq. m. Rivers. Kanawha and Staunton, or Roanoke, 
rivers, Craig’s Creek, and some smaller streams. Sur- 
Jace, hilly or mountainous, the Blue Ridge forming the 
B.E. boundary of the co. Cup. Christiansburg. Zup. 

1 11.000. bend 10 57 
ontgome entre. in Vermont. a t-villa, 
of Franklin rights 45 m. N. of Montpelier. a = 

Montgomery City, in Missouri, a post-village of 
Montgomery co, abt 82 m. W. N W. of St. Louis. 

Montgomery's Point, in Arkansas, a village of 

at CO. 

Montgomery ville, in Pennsylvania, a post-villago 
of Montgomery co., abt. 12 m. NE. of Norristown. 

Month, (munth,) n. [A S. monath; Ger. monat; Fr. 
mois; Gr. mën; Lat. mensis; Sansk. mdca, from md. to 
measure.] The twelfth part of our calendar year. It 18 
so called from being the period of the moon's revolution 
around the earth. See CALENDAR. 

—The period measured by the moon's revolution; the time 
from one conjunction or new moon to another, a period 
averaging about 2114 days, and called the lunar month; 
a space or period of time constituting one of the twelve 
divisions of the year, called a calendar mouth ; —in its 
popular sense, a period of four weeks. 

Month'ling. „. That which is a morth old, or which 
lives for a month. (n.) 

Month’'ly, d. Continued a month, or performed in a 
month; as, the monthly revolution of the moon. — Hap- 
pening once a month; done every mouth; as, a monthly 
payment, 

—n. A publication which appears regularly unce a month; 
as, the “ Atlantic Monthly.” 

—adv. Once a month; in every month. 

Month's-mind', n. Ardent loring ; eager desire. (a.) 

Monti, Vincenzo, one of the most cclebrated poets of 
modern Italy, was B. at Fusignano, near Ferrara, in 1753, 
and became as notorious for the versatility of his polit- 
ical principles as for his poetic talents. Ile commenced 
his career as secretary to Luigi Braschi, nephew of 
Pope Pius VI., aud was then a violent enemy of the 
French; he afterwards became a republican, next a 
panegyrist of Napoleon, and ended by eulogizing the 
emperor of Austria. His Basvillianca, written on the 
murder of Hugo Basseville, the French ambassador 
at Rome, is in form a close imitation of Dante, and 
gained him high reputation. His other chief works 
were Bardo della Selva Nera, nn unfinished eulogy of 
Napoleon; Cantica, another political poem; and a trans- 
lation of Homer's Jad; and his dramatic writings 
are the tragedies of Galeotti Manfredi, Aristodemo, and 
Caio Gracco. He was successively appointed professor 
of the belles-lettres at Milan, and of rhetoric in the uni- 
versity of Pavia, and historiographer of the kingdom 
of Italy; and was fortunate enough to preserve his 
place and pension under the new government. D. 1828. 

Monticel'lite, n. (Min) A variety of Chrysolite 
found in small embedded crystals at Vesuvius, 

Monticello, (mon-te-chel'lo,) in Alabama, a post-vill., 
former cap. of Pike co., abt. 50 m. S E. of Montgomery. 

| Monticello, in Arkansas, a post-village, cap. of Drew 
co., about 85 m. 8.8.E. of Little Rock. 

Monticello, in Florida, a post-village, cap. of Jeffer- 
ron co., abt. 29 m. E. N. E. of Tallahassee; pop. abt. 1,180. 

Monticello, in Georgia, a village of Butts co. — A post- 
vill., cap. of Jasper co., abt. 35 m. N. W. of Milledgeville. 

Monticello, in Jndiang, a village of Madison co,, abt. 
4 m. N. of Alton.— A post-village, cap. of Piatt co., abt. 
70 m. E. N. E. of Springfield; pop. abt. 1,000 — A post- 
village, cap. of White co., abt. 82 m. N. W. of Indianap- 
olis ; pop. abt. 900. 

Monticello, in /owa,a town and township of Jones 
co., abt. 43 m. S. W. of Dubuque; pop. of township 2,106, 

Monticello, in Kansas, a post-village and township of 
Johnson co., abt. 25 m. S. of Leavenworth; pop. of town- 
ship abt. 350. 

Monticello, in Kentucky, a post-village, cap. of Wayne 
co., abt. 100 m. S. of Frankfort. 

Monticello, iv Muine, a post-township of Aroostook 
co.; pop. abt. 600. 

Monticello, in Minnesota, a post-village and township, 
cup. of Wright co., abt. 45 m. N. W. of St. Paul; pop. of 
township 1,300. 

Monticello, in Mississippi, a post-village, cap. of 
Lawrence co., abt. 85 m. S. of Jackson. 

Monticello, in Missouri, a village of Chariton co. — A 
post-village, cap. of Lewis co., abt. 25 m. N. W. of Quincy; 
pop. abt. 450. 

Monticello, in New Fork. a post-village, cap. of Sul- 
livan co., abt. 110 m. S. S. W. of Albany; pop. abt. 2,000. 

| Monticello, in Ohio, a village of Fairfield co., abt. 30 
m. E by S. of Columbus. 

Monticello, in & Carolina, a post- village of Fairfield 
dist., 05 m. N. N. W. of Columbia. 

Monticello, in 7>nnessee, a post - villuge, cap. of Put- 
nam co., abt, 85 m. E. of Nashville. = . 

Monticello, in Washington Territory, n pst - village, 
cap. of Cowlitz co., on the River, at the mouth 
of the Cowlitz River, 

Monticello, in Wisconsin, a post- villnge of Green co., 
about 35 miles 8.8.W. of Madison. — A township of La 
Fayette co.; pop. abt. 700. 

Mon ‘ticle, Mon’ticule, n. [Lat. monticulus, dim. 
of mms, montis, a mountain.| A small mount or hillock. 

Montiec’ulate, a. Presenting monticles, or small ele- 
vations of surface, 
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Mon’ticule, u. See Moyticis. 

Montig’enous, a. (From Lat. mons, montis, moun- 
tain.) Produced on a mountain, 

Montilla, a town of Spain, in Andalusia, prov. of Cor- 
duva, 19 m. S. E. of Cordova, Manuf. Wovllen and linen 
goods. It has a considerable trade in manufactured 
goods, wine, horses. mules, and cattle, Ip. 13,500. 

Montivilliers, (mawnl-vil'le-ai,) a town of France, 
dept. of Seine-Inférienre, ô m. N.E. of Havre. Manuf, 
Linen goods. Pop. 4.500. 

Montluçon, (mawnt-lu'xong.) a town of France, dept. 
of Allier,on the Cher, 38 m. W. S. W. of Moulins, and 171 
m. S. E. of Paris, Manuf. Coarse woollens. Pop. 16,212. 

Montmartre, (mawnt-mar’tr,) formerly a village of 
France, dept. of Seine, now a part of Paris, on a conical 
hill commanding an extensive view of the metropolis. 
This plain is celebrated for its quarries of gypsum, 
which, from immemorial time, supply the whole of 
Paris with plaster. The name is derived by some from 
Mons Martis. the site of a temple to Mars; and by othera 
from Mons Martyrum, because it was the scene of the 
martyrdom of St. Denis and his three companions. The 
Northmen pillaged it in 887, and Louis VI., “the Fat” 
(1108-37), formed a Benedictine abbey, which was sup- 
pressed in 1784. Combats between the allied armies and 
the French took place on the heights, of which Blücher 
gained possession, March 30, 1814. 

Mont mirail, (-me-rail,) n small town of France, dept. 
Marne,on the Little Morin, Here Napoleon defeated the 
allied Prussians and Russiaus, Feb. 11, 1814. 

Montmorency, (ant! -n e.) The name of one 
of the oldest and most illustrious of French families, 
the founder of which was BOUCHARD, one of the great feu- 
datories of the loth cent. Of its members distinguished 
in succeeding ages are: — Matureu, grand constable 1130, 
regent during the crusade 1147, p. 1160. MATHIEU, grand- 
son of the latter, called the “Great Constable,” served 
in the crusade against the Albigenses, and under the 
regency of Blanche, during the minority of her son, Louis 
IX. p. 1230. CHARLES, marshal of France. and governor 
of Normandy, D. 1381. ANNE, constable of France, B. 1493, 
companion-in-arms and iu captivity of Francis ., 1525— 
26, guined the battle of Dreux against the Calvinists 
1562, and that of St. Denis, where he fell gloriously, 
covered with wounds, 1567. Henri I., second son of Anne, 
n. 1544, fonght with his father, and was created marshal 
of France in Piedmont, 1566. He was one of the first to 
recognize Henry IV., who made him constable 1593; p. 
1614. Henat II., son of the latter, n. 1595, was named 
admiral by Louis XIII. as early as 1612. and greatly 
distinguished himself against the Calvinists. He was 

- beheaded, after vainly opposing himself to the ambition 
of Richelien, 1632. He was the last of the first ducal 
branch of this house. His sister, CHARLOTTE MARGUERITE, 
became wife of the second Henri, Prince de Condé, and 
mother of the great Condé; p. 1650. See the arms of 
that family, figure 86. 

Montmoren’cy, a village of France, dept. of Seine- 
et-Oise, near Paris, in the middle of an extensive and 
romantic forest. 

Montmoren’cy, in pr. of Quebec, u river flowing into 
the St. Lawrence, abt. 6 m. N.E. of Quebec. A few m, 
above its mouth it forms a cataract 250 ft. in height.— 
AS. E co.; area, abt. 7,465 sq. m. Rivers. St. Lawrence 
and Montmorency. Pop. 12,000. 

Montoir, (möng'twôr.) n. [Fr.] A horse-block; a 
stone used as a help to mount a horse, 

Montoire, (mmg-twrr’,) a town of France, dept. of 
Loire-Inférieure, on the Loire, 20 m. W. N. W. of Nantes; 
pop. 5.000. 

Mon'ton, n. (Mining.) A batch of ore under process 
of amalgamation. 

Montoro, a town of Spain, prov. of Cordova, on the 
Gnadalquivir, 26 m. EN. E. of Cordova. Manuf. Wool- 
len and linen fabrics. 1. 11,000, 

Mon toro, a town of Italy, prov. of Principato Ulteriore, 
12 m. N. of Salerno; pop. 6,200. 

Montour’, in Pennsylvania, an E. central co.: area, 
abt. 230 sq. m. Rivers. N. branch of the Susquehanna 
River. and Chillisaquaque and Roaring creeks. Surface, 
mountainous; soil, in the valleys fertile. Min. Lime- 
stone and iron. Cup. Danville. 

A township of Columbia c.; pap. abt. 700. 

Montours’' ville, in I, ia, a village of Lycom- 
ing co, abt. 3 m. E. of Williamsport. 

Montpelier, in Alabama, a village of Marengo co. 

Montpellier, in Georgia, a village of Monroe co., abt. 
50 m. W. S. W. of Milledgeville. 

Montpelier, in Indiana, a post-village of Blackford 
co., abt. 40 m. S. by W. of Fort Wayne. 

Montpelier, in ora, a township of Muscatine coum- 


ty. 

Montpelier, in N. Carolina, a village of Richmond 
co., abt, 32 m. W. S. W. of Fayetteville. 

Montpelier, in Vermont, a town, township, and seat 
of justice of Washington co, and capital of the State, 
on the Onion or Winooski River, abt. 200 m. N.W. of 
Boston, Massachusetts; Lat. 440 17“ N., Lon. 76° 36’ W. 
It contains n fine State-house and several other hand 
some public edifices, The town is well laid ont, regu- 
larly built, and has an active trade. Pop. abt. 3,000. 

Montpelier, in Virginia, a post-village of Hanover 
co., abt. 24 m. N. W. of Richmond. 

Montpelier, in Wisconsin, a post-township of Kewan- 
nee co. 

Montpellier, (veg.) a city of France, cap. of the 
dept. of Herault, on the Lez, ö m. from the Mediter- 
ranean, and 77 m. N. W. of Marseilles. It is beautifully 
situated, and has commanding views of the Alps, the 
Pyrenees, the Cevennes, and the sea. Among the 
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or Promenade du Peyrou, considered the fine yt in Europe. 
The most noteworthy public buildings are the Cathedral, 
the Theatre, Exchange, the Hall of Justice, the Prefec- 
ture, the Observatory, and the University. The latter 
was, at one time, among the most fumous universities of 
Europe. The public library contains 35,000 vols., inelud- 
ing many editions of the 15th century, and 600 MSS. in 
different European and Asiatic languages. Its botanical 
garden comprises more than 8,000 species of plants. 
Manuf. Woollen, cotton, and liuen fabrics, hats, hosiery, 
thread, chemicals, aud surgical instruments. Pop. 55,006. 

Montpensier, Axne MARIE LOUISE, DUCHESƏR pe, 
(-pa’se-ai,) B. at Paris, 1627, was the daughter of Gaston, 
Duke d'Orleans, brother of Louis XIII. She was gen- 
erally known by the name of * Mademoiselle,” and em- 
braced the cause of Condé in the civil wars. She caused 
the cannon of the Bastille to be fired ou the French 
troops, and showed, on many occasions, a most impetuous 
spirit. After trying in vain to espouse several sovereign 
princes, among the rest Charles II. of England, she is 
said to have secretly married the Count de Langun, (See 
Labzux.) Mademoiselle passed her last years iu devotion, 
and wrote her memoirs, which are very curious. and full 
of anecdotes relative to the court of Louis XLV. and the 
Fronde leaders. D. 1693, 

Montpen'sier, AxToINe Marte PuiLipee Louis D'OR- 
LÉANS, DUC Dr, fifth son of Louis Philippe, king of the 
French, B. 1824, was educated at the college of Henri IV. 
at Paris, and after a specin! examination was appointed 
lieutenant of artillery in 1842. wis sent to Algeria 
in 1844, where be participated in the expedition aguinst 
Biskara, and was wounded during the campaign of 
Ziban. His services were rewarded with the cross of 
the Legion of Honor, and promotion to the rank of chef 
d'escadron. After visiting England in 1845, the duke 
rejoined the army in Africa, and distinguished himself 
against the Kabyles, after which be undertook a tour of 
the East. On his return he married, at Madrid, in 1846, 
the Infanta Maria Louisa, sister of Queen Isabella II. of 
Spain. This alliance, regarded as a master-stroke of 
policy by the crafty Louis Philippe, nearly led to a 
rupture between France and Great Britain. After the 
revolution of 1848, the duke, with the rest of his family, 
took refuge in England, and having remained a short 
time in that country, went thence to Holland, where he 
embarked for Spain, in which country he has since re- 
sided, at Seville. M., after receiving the title of Infant 
of Spain, was made captain-general of the Spanish army 
in 1850. His eldest daughter, Princess Marie, was 
married in 1864, to her cousin, the Count de Puris, heir- 
male of the royal house of Orleans. After the flight of 
Isabella II. from Spain in 1868, the duke was proposed 
as a candidate for the crown. In March, 1870, . fought 
a duel, arising from political differences, with Don 
Enrique de Bourbon (a prince of the elder branch), 
which resulted in the death of the latter. 

Montpensier, CATHERINE MARIE ps LORRAINE, DUCH- 
ESSE De, B. 1552, daughter of the Duke of Guise, and wile 
of the second Louis, Duc de Montpensier, noted for her 
animosity against Henry III., during the wars of the 
Leagne. D. 1596. 

Montreal, (mon-tre-awl’,) a oly and river-port of 
prov. of Quebec, on an island of the same name, in the 
St. Lawrence River, abt. 180 m. S. W. of Quebec, and 600 
m. from the Atlantic Ocean; Lat. 45° 30/ N., Lon. 73° 
25 W. M. is divided into the Upper and Lower town. In 
the former, which is the most modern, and is inhabited 
by the wealthier class, the houses are handsomely and 
solidly built in the modern style; but in the Lower 
town they are generally of a gloomy-looking gray-stone, 
with dark iron window-shutters and tinned roofs. Along 
the bank of the river is an extensive line of quays and 
warehuuses, Among the more remarkable public edi- 
fices are the Roman Catholic cathedral, opened in 1829, 
and said to be superior to any other church in British 
America; the church of St. Sulpice, built by the Sul- 
picians, to whom M. chiefly owes its foundation, and 
who still hold the seigniory of the island upon which 
it stands; the Seminary of St. Sulpice, a large and com- 
modious building, erected at an expense of $50,000; the 
Montreal General Hospital, erected iu 1821-2 by volun- 
tary subscription; the Mctiill College; and many con- 
vents and minor educational and benevolent institu- 
tions. M. also contains a house of industry, n peniten- 
tiary, public libraries, societies for the promotion of 
science, mechanics, agriculture, &c. The position of 
this city at the head of ship navigation of the St. Law- 
rence, and near the confluence of that river with the 
Ottawa, as well as its situation with respect to the U. 
States, necessarily make it one of the greatest inland 
emporiums of America, The harbor, though not large, 
is secure, and vessels drawing 15 feet of water may lie 
close to the shore. Its chief disadvantage consists in 
the rapids of St. Mary, abt. I m. below. To obviate the 
obstructions in the navigation above M., the Lachine 
canal, 9 m. long, 20 ft. wide, and 5 fect deep, was under- 
taken in 1821, and completed at an expense of $650,000. 
M. is the centre of the commerce between Canada and 
the U. States, carried on via Lake Champlain and the 
Hudson, The chief manufactures are machinery, cust- 
iron ware, hardware und edge tools, tobacco, soap, can- 
dies, floor-cloth, linseed-oil. Ec. M. occupies the site 
of an Indian village called Hochelaga, and was origi- 
nally settled by a colony of French Catholics, who gave 
it the name of Villemarir. 
English. 
French descent; the remainder principally emigrants 
from Europe, and Americans. I. (18 1) 140,863, 

Montreal, a river forming a part of the boundary be- 
tween Michigan and Wiscousin, and flowing N. W. into 


objects of interest is the public walk called the Place,| Lake Superior. 
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In 1760 it was taken by the! 
About three-fourths of the population are of | 
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Montreal’, in prov. of Quebec, a W. co,, consisting of a 
number of islands in the St. Lawrence River; area, abt. 
197 sq.m. The largest island contains the city of Mon- 
treal, (g. v.) Total pop. of co. and city (1881) 216,514, 

Montreal, in Missouri, a village of Texas co., abt. 62 
m. E. of Springfield. 

Montros’, n. Same as Markoss, q. v. 

Montrose’, James Granam, Marquis or. a Scottish 
noble, and a distinguished royalist leader under Charles 
I, known, in English history, as the “Great Marquis,” 
was the son of the Earl of Montrose, and was born at 
Edinburgh, in 1613. He received an excellent educa- 
tion, which was improved by a residence in France, 
where he held a commission in the Scots Guards. On 
his return home he experienced such neglect through 


Fig. 1847. — THE MARQUIS OF MONTROSE. 


the jealousy of the Marquis of Hamilton, as indrced 
him to join the Covenanters; but he afterwards took a 
very active part on the side of the king, was created a 
marquis, and in a few months gained the battles of 
Perth, Aberdeen, and Inverlochy. In 1645 his fortune 
changed ; and after suffering a defeat from Lesley, at 
Philiphangh, near Selkirk, he was obliged to leave the 
kingdom; in 1648 he landed in Orkney with a few fol- 
lowers, but was soon overpowered, conveyed to Edin- 
burgh, and there decapitated and quartered. 

Montrose, a seaport-to of Scotland, co. of Forfar, 
at the mouth of the S. Esk, on a projecting tongue of 
land, between the German Ocean on the E. and the basin 
of Montrose on the W. 60 m. N. N. E. of Edinburgh ; 
Lat. 56° 42’ 5” N., Lon. 2° 28’ W. The harbor is one of 
the best on the E. coast of Scotland. Manuf. Linen 
sheeting, and sail-cloth. Pop. 14.500. 

Montrose, in Jowa, « town and township of Lee 
county, on the Mississippi River, about 12 miles above 
Keokuk. 

Montrose, in Michigan, a pust-township of Genesee 
county. 

Montrose, in Mississippi, a village of Jasper co., abt 
64 m. E. by S. of Jackson. i é 

Montrose, in Ohio, a post-village of Summit co., abt. 
27 m. S. of Cleveland. 

Montrose, in Pennsylrania, a post-borough, cap. of 
Susquehanna co., abt. 165 m. N. by W. of Philadelphia; 
pop. abt. 1,600. 

Montrose, in Wisconsin, a township of Dane co.; pop. 
abt. 1.400. 

Montrouge, (-roozh’,) a town of France, dept. of Seine, 
forming the S. suburb of Paris, beyond the fortifications. 
Manuf. Soap, candles, varnish. locomotive engines, and 
hydraulic presses. Here is the entrance to the cata- 
combs extending under Paris. Pop. 9,500. 

| Mont St. Jean, (-zha’,) n village of Belgium, prov. of 
S. Brabant, 11 m. S.E. of Brussels, immediately E. of the 
scene of the battle of Waterloo, which has been some- 
times called by the French the battle of Mont St. Jean. 

Montserrat, (mont'ser-ril’,) a British island of the 
West Indies, belonging to the Leeward group, 28 m. S. W. 
of Antigua; area, 47 sq. m. About two-thirds of the 
island is mountainous and barren, but the remainder is 
fertile, and produces some of the best coffee and sugar 


in the West Indies. Cap. Plymouth. 7%. 8,000. Lat. 16° 
45’ N.. Lon. 62° 20’ W. It was discovered by Columbus 
in 1493. 


Mont-Tendre, (-(an'dr,) one of the Jura mountains, 
in Switzerland, cant. of Vaud, 15 m. N.W. of Lausanne. 
Height, 5540 feet. 

Mont Vico, a peak of the Maritime Alps. See Ars. 

Mont’ville, in CGmnecticul, a post-township of New 
London co.; pop. abt. 2,600. 

Montville, in Muine, a post-township of Waldo co.; 
pop. abt. 2,000, 4 

Montville, in New Jersey, a village of Morris co., abt. 
2 m. N W. of Jersey City. 

Montville, in New York, a village of Cayuga co., abt. 
20 m. S S. E. of Auburn. 

Montville, in Ohio, a post-township of Geauga co.; 
pop. abt. 1,200, 

Montyon, AXTOINE Jean Baptiste ROBERT AUGET, 
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BARON DE, (mon-te’om,) a French philanthropist, B. at 
Paris, 1733 We held various offices under the govern- 
ment, quitted France at the revolution, and lived in 
England till the restoration of the Bourbons, in 1814: 
and is remembered as the founder of the prizes fur vir- 
tue. and fur the work most conducive to good murals, 
in the gift of the French Academy. He was alee author 
of several works of temporary interest. b. 1520. 

—A township of Medina co. ; pop. abt. 1,400. 

Monument, n. Fr.; Lut. monumentum, from monen, 
to remind, to warn. See Montror.] That which calls to 
mind, or preserves the remembrance of any person or 
thing: a memorial ; a memento; a record, 

—A structure or device, raised or placed as n memorial of 
a e deceased, or of a remarkable event, as u mat- 
soleum, a pillar, an obelisk, a cenotaph, a tomb-stone: 
as, the Washington Monument. — A stone, or other fixed 
object, placed to mark a boundary, limit, frontier, &. 

Monument. in Ie, a post-village of Pike oo. 

Monument, in Massachuartts, n post- village of Barn- 
stable co. abt. 56 in. S. E. by 8. of Boston. 

Monument al, a. [Fr.] Pertaining, or baving refer- 
ence to a monument; inscribed upon, or adapted to a 
monument. 

“Smooth as monumental alabaster.” — Saks. 
Memorial; preserving memory ; serving as a monument. 
© The monumental pomp of age.” — Wurdeworth. 
Monumen tally, ade. By the aid of monuments; 

memorially, 

Monynua’gon, or Montgua’gon, in Michigan, a 
township of Wayne co.: pop. abt. 1,384. 

Mon zx. a town of N. Italy, prov. of Milan, on the Lam- 
bro, 9 m. N E of Milan. It is interesting as having been 
the seat of government during the time of the Lombard 
kingdom, and the iron crown of Lombardy is still pre- 
served in its cathedral, The principal public buildings 
are the royal palace and the former residence of the 
Lombard kings, now occupied by the court of justice. 
= 4 Cotton and silk stuffs, shawls, hats, and leather. 

p. 22,108, 

Moo, r n. [Formed from the sound.] To low; to utter 
the noise of a cow; —(a childish, or trivial word.) 

Mood, n. [Fr mode; Lat. modus. See Mone.) Manner; 
style: mode, 

(Gram) The designation, by the form of the verb, of 
the manner of our conception of an event or fact, 
whether aa certain, contingent, possible, desirable, or 
the like; — written also mode. 

Mood, n. [A. S. mód, mind, passion; D. moed; Ger. 
muth, courage, hamor.] Temper of mind; temporary 
condition of the mind as affected by pussion or feeling gi 
disposition; bumor; frame of temper; as, an augry 
mood, « pensive mood, &c. 

“Byes... unued to the melting mood, "— Shaka, 
—Anger; choler: heat of temper; petulance. (n.) 
Mood'ily, ade. In n moody manner. 

Mood'iness, n. State or quality of being moody; — 
hence, sullenuess; pret ill-humer, 

Moo dir, n. (Turkish.| The governor of a city, or of a 
large jurisdiction pertaining thereto, 

Modus, in Connecticut, n post-village of Middlesex co., 
abt. 25 m. 8.8. K. of Hartford. 

Moody. a. (comp. moovien, superl. MOODIEST.) A. 8 
meddig.) Buhject to moods or humors ; ricious; un- 
wry: peevish; fretful; petulant; out of hamer; alan, 
sul; pensive; abstracted ; thoughtful; sullen. — Befit- 

ting, or harmonizing with, various turns of mind. (u.) 

„ Masio, moody food of us that trade in love.“ — Sate. 


Moo'ers, in New Fork, a village and township of 
Clinton eo., abt. 100 m. N. by E. of Albany; pop. of 
township (1870), 4,634. 

moerore Prairie, in Minnesota, a post-township of 
right co. . 

Mooinh, Mool Iah, n. Same as MOLLAH, 7. v. 

Moor'tan, or Moul'tan, acity of Hindostan, in the 
Punjab, cap. of n prov. of the sune name, on the Chi- 
nanb, or Acesines, 190 m. S. W. of Lahore. It is 3 m. in 
circumference, overlooked on the N. bya strong fortress, 
and contains several elegant tombs and Hindoo temples. 
Manuf. Silks, cottons, shawls, brocades, and carpets. 
Pup. 80.966. 

Moon, n. [A. S. mona; Ger, mond; Gr. mene; Sansk. 
mis, the moon, also a month.) The earth's satellite. 
(See below, 2 Astron.) — A secondary planet or satellite, 
revolving about any luminary of the solur system; us, 
the moons of Saturn. —A month; being the period in- 
tervening from full moon to fall moon, Used frequently 
in this sense by savage peoples; as, for instance, the 
Mexican moon, that is, the month selected by the Co- 
manches for their annual raid into Mexico. 

(Hirt Same as HUT MO, J. u. 
{Astron.) The satellite of the earth. 
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The moon, after 
the ann, le not only the most conspicnonx, but, in an as- 
tronomies! point of view. the must interesting of the 
celestial bodies. The variety of her pluses, her eclipses, 
and the rapidity with which she changes her place 
among the fixed stars, drew the attention of the earltt | 


observers of the heavens; and in modern tines the 
important application of the theory of her motions 
to navigation and the determination of terrestrial | 
longitudes, has given to its study the first rank) 
among the objects of astronomical science. The menn 
distance of the moon from the earth ix about 240,000) 
miles, which is ashort distance when compared with the | 
interval which rates us from any other globe. This) 
distance also can be so largely diminished by the power | 
of the telescope, that we know more of the side of the 
moon turned toward us, than we do of the geography. 
of any one hemisphere of onr own globe, The diameter | 
of the earth is 2 020 miles, while that of the moon 1% 
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only 2,153 miles; consequently the hemisphere which 
we see is only equivalent to a fourteenth of the terres- 
trial hemisphere; the surface visible is indeed not more 
than twice the size of Europe, but on it there are un- 
mistakable indications of vast cosmical forces, In den- 
sity the moon is little more than half that of the earth. 
and at its surface gravity is not more than one-sixth of 
our terrestrial gravity: if, therefore, explosive or up- 
heaving forces exist there, uud are independent of the size 
of the globe, we should expect to find disruptions on its 
surface, much exceeding in comparative magnitude any 
of the disruptions that have occurred in the most rni 

places of the earth, Apain, the moon turns toward the 
earth always the seme fice; this is equivalent te the 
fact of her rotation in space around an axis in the same 
time that she performs her monthly revolution, Al- 
though disputes have arisen as to whether the term ro- 
tation ought to be applied to a phenomenon Ike this, 
they are merely verbal ones. The shape of the moon, 
like that of all the celestial bodies, Is nearly spherical 
It is scarcely possible to conceive n more remarkable con- 
trust than that between the appearance of the moon to 
the naked eye, and the forms she presente to the tele- 
senpe, whether in quadrature or when she is fall, Instead 


‘ig. IMN. — TELESCOPIC VIEW OF THE MOON, 
(South-east region of the volcanic monntain Tycho.) 


of aplain bright surface, we discover a body of most 
strange character, broken by irregularities, which in 
extent and form present tew analogies with the monn- 
tuinona regions of the earth. In one region may be! 
Beon Vast mountains throwing their long shadows on a| 
plain; while in others are various pits or caverns, as 
deep as Mont Blane is high, often crowded together with | 
the compactness of a honeycomb. Many careful maps 
of the moon's surface have been made at various times. | 
The lunar plains were formerly considered seas; whether 

or not they were seas ages ago we cannot say, bat it is 
certain that there is no water in them now; while it ix 
imposible not to be struck with the similarity between | 
their outlines and the general aspect of our terrestrial 

system ofoceans. The lunar plains are also distinguish 

Dy grent variety of coloring, giving the appearance of 

the formation of successive shores, probably by the 
gradual retirement of an ocean, The mountain forms | 
in the moon are of three kinds, First, a number of per-! 
fectly faoluted peuks, or «ngur-lowf mountains, unvon- 

nected with any group or range whatever, The finest 

Instance of these is Pico, a very brilliant rock, about! 
half ns high us the loftiest of the Alps, which tower 

almost precipitously north of the crater Jaleo, Second, | 
mountain ranges, or Chains, which do not occur fre- 
quently: their neal position ik that of a curvilineal 

but broken skirt of the greater flats or plains. Some of 

these masses attain a height of from eighteen to twenty 

thonsind feet. Third, lunar eratera, The objects thus 

called max be termed the charneteriatic feature of the 

moon's disturbed region, Not less than three-filths of 

the moon's surface are studded with vast caverta, or 
rather cirenlar pits, penetrating inte ite mass, and wen-| 
erally girded around at the top with a wall of roek, 

which is sometines serrated and crowned by pouks | 
These pita very in diameter from fifty or sixty miles to 
the sinalleat apace visible, probably about five hundred 
feet. One of the most remarkable of the lunar spots ia| 
that called Tycha. which is readily distingnished in the 
sonthern part of the fall moon hy the number of lum 

nona rava, or atrenke of light. which diverge from it ina} 
north-enaterly direction, Tycho. of which our fig. repre-) 
sents the south-east region, ia an annular mountain or 
crater, no less than fifty-four miles in diameter. The 
height of the western wall above the interior level ls, 
according to Midler, 17,100 feet, and of the eastern bor- 
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ders somewhat more than 16,000 feet. A mountain 
nearly a mile high marks the centre of the crates. Tycho 
is surrounded by n great number of craters, peaks, and 
ridges of mountains, lying so close tuget har that in some 
directions it ie impossible to find the emallest level 

lace It would seem that on the moon's surface there 

no at here, or at least none dense enough to re- 
fract the rays of light. There ix niso, us stated before, 
no water on its surface, and consequently no animals 
similar to those which exist on the eavth. There is no 
appearance of vegetation, or of the variations whieh 
accompany the seuxons. The hemisphere which we can 
see ia n vast rugged desert, desolante and void of life. 
Various other ‘nomena connected with the moon 
will be found bed under their various headings. 
See ACCELERATION OF THR Moon; Ecurse: Evgction; 
Lipkation or THe Moon; Metoxic Crece; Pnases oF 
THE Moon, ke. 

Moon, r.a. To throw light upon: — said of the moon. 
To form after the manner of a crescent moon; as, 
“mooned Ashtaroth.” — Milton, ` 

—r. n. To wander about listlessly or mopingly; to act as 
if moon-strnck or demented ; as, he went mooning about 
without any settled plang, 

Moon, in /rnsy/rania, a post-township of Alleghany 
oos pep. aht. 1,500.— A towuship of Beaver ch.; pop. 
„ht 2,000 

Moon'henam, n. A ray of light emitted from the moon. 

Moon'-blind, a. Parblind; dim-sighted. 

Moon'’-calf, dn A monster: n false 
A dolt; n dunderhead: n stupid, clownish fellow; aa, 
“the rottel moon-onl gapes.” ( Dryden.) — A protaber- 
ance of floshy formation in the nterna, 

3 n. A dial marking the time by moon- 
ight. 

Moon’-culminating. % Culminnting to the meri- 
dian, in conjunction with the moon; — said of certain 
Stars. 

Moon’er, n. 
moon strnck, 

Moon ‘et, n. Asmal! moon, (n.) 

Moon’-ceye, „ An eye influenced by the moon. 
(ur) A dee in n horse's eye. 

Moon'-eyed. a. Having eyes affected by the moon 
Dim-yed ; porblind. — Having eves of an elliptic form, 
ak the Chinese; ns, the moon-eyed Celexstials. 

Mooney: in Arkansas, a township of Phillips co, ; pap. 
abt. 400. 

Moon -tish, n. A fisb having a tail formed like a half- 
moon. 

Moon'ish, a. 

Moon tess, a. 


One who moons, or mopes about as if 


Variable: like the moon, 
Not lighted by the moon; as, a moon- 
less night 


Moonlight, n. The light afforded by the moon. 
a. Iinmined by the moun; taking place by moonlight, 
Mat beck’ning ghost along the moonlight shade, 
Invites my stehe, and points to yonder ginde ? — Pope. 


Moon’-loved, (Land.) a, Loved during moonlight, 
madness, n. Madness; dementia, 

Moon’-raker, n. (aut.) An upper sky-sail, 

Moon seed. n. (Bol) See MENI-PERMUM. 

Moon'shee, n. [Uind. and Ar. munshi.) To Hindow 
tun. u teacher of languages ; an interpreter ; a dragoman. 

Moon'shine, n. The light of the moon ;—hence, figu- 
ratively, show, without sabstance or reality,—the moon's 
rays yielding light without heat; fustian; nonsense; 
humbug. 

—A month. (u.) 

Moon'shine, Moon'shiny, a. Lighted by the 
moon; ns, “ moonshine revellers.” — Shaka. 

Moon's Point, in //linois, n villuge of Livingston co, 

Moon'stone, n. %, A transparent or transin- 
cent variety of Adnlaria, which, by reflected Tight, 
sents a pearly or silvery play of color, not wolike that 
ofthe moon, It is held in cousiderable estimation as 
an ornamental stone, and is sometimes cut Into riug- and 
brooch stones, The finest specimens are brought from 
Ceylon, 

Moon’-struck, a. Lunatic; affected with dementia 
by the influence of the moon, 

Moon’-wort, n. A fern of the genus Botrichyum, B. 
rulucrum, 

Moon y. a. Related to, or resembling the moon; as, 6 
n n beam, — Drake. 

—Lunated; bearing a crescent. 

~ The Soy mega sultan's moony troops.” — Philips. 


Moon'-year,». A lunar year. 

Moor, n. (A.S. mor; Ger. moor, Seo Maren. A marsh 
n bog; a fen; a morass: an extensive heathy tract 
lund, having generally a thin, poor soil; but someting 
marshy, with underlying quantities of peut. 

Moor, „ Fr. Maure, n K prer an inhabitant of Mauri 
tanja, probably from Gr. amauror, dark ling, dusk; Sp. 
Mura.) A native of the northern coast ofA frion, which 
formed the ancient Manritunia, now represented by the 
conntries of Moreces, Algeria, Tunis, aud Tripolis 

(het. In 700 the Arabs conquered Mauritania and 
converted the people to Mohammedanism, The con- 
qnerors und the conquered amalgamated together, and 
in 71) an army of this mixed population, under Arab 
leaders, crossed at the Straits of Gibraltar, and began 
the conquest of the Spanish peninsola, This they speed- 
ily effected, with the exception of the mountalnons die 
trieta of Asturias and Galicia. When almost the whole 
of the rest of Kurope was sunk in ignorance, and bar 
barism, learning and the arts flourished among the 
Moors in Spain, where some remarkable monuments of 
their Inbors are still to be seen, Abont the middle of 
the 11th centary, many of the local governors threw oH 
their allegiance, and established themselves us inde 
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pendent potentates. The wars that followed so weak- 
ened the power of the Moors, that the Christians rose 
against them under Altonso, “the battler,” and took 
Castile, with ita capital, Toledo. Their progress was for 
a time checked; but subsequently they continued to ex- 
tend their conquests till the power of the Moors was 
restricted to the kingdom of Granada, and in 1238 the 
king of that territory became the vassal of Ferdinand 
III. king of Castile. At length, in 1491, Ferdinand V., 
king of Castile and Aragon, after a ten years’ war, con- 

uered this also, and put an end to the dominion of the 

Moors in Spain, after it had lasted nearly 500 years. A 
portion of the Moors then returned to Africa; but most 
of them remained in Spain, where they became peace- 
ful and industrious subjects, and adopted generally the 
external forms of Christianity. Philip II., however, in 
his hot zeal for Catholicism, resolved upon their entire 
destruction, and by his oppressions and cruelties, drove 
them into insurrection, in Granada (1571), alter the sup- 
pression of which, over 100,000 of them were banished. 
Their expulsion from the country was completed by 
Philip III.: and this has been regarded as one of the 
lending causes of the subsequent decline of Spain; for 
they were ingenious and industrions citizens, and, 
after their departure, agriculture, trade, and manufac- 
ture fell into decay. The term Moor is frequently used 
in a very loose sense, particularly by Spanish writers, 
denoting sometimes the Mohammedan inhabitants of 
Northern Africa, and sometimes even the whole Mo- 
hammedan or Moslem race. Even the Turks, who, in 
descent, language, and everything but religion, are for- 
eign and alien to both Moors and Arabs, are sometimes 
spoken of as Moors. 

Moor, v. a. Sp. amarrar, to make fast, from amarra, 
a cable; Fr. amarrer, to secure; Ar. marasot, pl. of 
mars, a rope, mirsat, an anchor; D. marren, to tie.) 
(Naut.) To confine, secure, or fast a ship in a particular 
station, as by cables and anchors, or by chains, weights, 
or fixed objects under water. 

—To fasten, fix, or secure firmly. 
—v.n. To be made fust by cluins, cables, or ropes. 

Moor, a town of Austria, in W. Hungary, 16 m. N. W. 
of Stuhlweissenburg ; pop. 7,000. 

Moor'nge, n. A station for mooring chips. 

Moor’-coal,». (Geol.) A variety of liguiie susceptible 
of easy pulverization. 

Moore, SiR Jonn. See page 1736. 

Moore, Troms, Ireland’s national poet.—“ the poet of 
all circles,” as Byron emphatically styled him, — was n. 
in Aungier Street, Dublin, in 1779. Like Pope. it may 
be said that he lisped in numbers; for in his 13th year 
he was a contributor to the “Anthologia,”a Dublin maga- 
zine. This turn for versifying was coupled with great 
aptitude for singing and acting. for which talents the 
social habits of his native city afforded frequent oppor- 
tunities of display: while at home, to use his own words, 
“nw most aminble father, and a mother such as in heart 
and head has rarely been equalled, farnished him with 
that purest stimulus to exertion —the desire to please 
those whom we at once most love and respect.” His 
parents were Roman Catholics, a class then depressed 
by penal enactments. But Parliament having, in 1793, 
opened the university of Dublin to Roman Catholics, 
young Moore was sent to college, where he soon distin- 
guished himself by his classical attainments. In 1799, 
when in his (9th year, he proceeded to London, with the 
view of keeping his terms in the Middle Temple, and 
publishing, by 
subscription, a 
translation of 
Anacrem. The 
translation ap- 
peared in 1800, 
and, through 
the good offices 
of the Earl of 
Moira, was led- 
icated to the 
Prince of 
Wales. Ata 
subsequent pe- 
riod, M. was 
among the 
keenest satirists 
of this prince, 
for which he 
has been accus- 
ed of ingrati- 
tude; but he 
himself hasstat- 
ed that the whole amonnt of his obligations to his royal 
highness was the honor of dining twice at Curlton House, 
and being admitted to a grand tête given by the Prince, 
in 1811, on his being made regent. His next publica- 
tion —a brilliant, but somewhat licentious collection — 
was entitled The Poetical Works of the late Thomas Little, 
printed in 1802. Meanwhile, the Earl of Moira, in 1803, 


Fig. 1849.— THOMAS MOORE. 


Moore'field, in W. Virginia, a post-village, cap. of 
Moores‘burg, in /ennsylrania, a village of Hunting- 
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friendship between the two rival pocts. In 1811 he 
married Miss Bessy Dyke, an alliance which added ma- 
terially to his happiness; und for some time after he re- 
sided in Bury Street, St. James's, and became a frequent 
guest at the tables of the Whig aristocracy, enjoying the 
friendship of Lords Lansdowne, Holland, and Jno. Russell. 
In 1813 he removed to Mayfield Cottage, near Ashbourne, 
in Derbyshire, and there commenced his patriotic task 
of wedding new words to the inost exquisite of the Irish 
airs, and which resulted in the far-famed Jrish Melodies. 
At Ashbourne he also wrote his Jntercepled Letters, or 
the Two-penny Hut- bug, one of the airiest of his satires, 
also his Sucred Songs, und commenced his Oriental ru- 
mance, Lalla Rookh. Through the friendly offices of 
Mr. Perry, the copyright of that poem was secured to 
Messrs. Longman s house for the sum of 3,000 guineas, 
The work was hailed with a burst of admiration. Bust- 
ern travellers aud Oriental scholars have borne testi- 
mony to the singular accuracy of M,’s descriptions; and, 
translated into Persian, this poem has even become a 
favorite with the Orientals themselves. Flushed with 
the success of Lalla Rookh, M., with his friend Rogers, 
visited Paris, where he collected materials for his most 
humorous publication, The Fudge Family in Paris. He 
next removed to Sloperton Cottage, near Bowood, the 
residence of Lord Lansdowne; but he had scarcely set- 
tled there when he received the painful news that his 
deputy at Bermuda bad involved him to the amount of 
some $30,000, and that he must be ready at once witha 
sum to stop proceedings against him. At this period he 
had many offers of pecuniary assistance; but feeling 
confidence in his owu genius, he looked mainly to his 
peu. Meanwhile, a trip to the Continent was projected; 
and M., accompanied by Lord John Russell, proceeded 
to Paris, and thence to Italy, where he paid a visit to 
his friend, Lord Byron, at Venice. On his return from 
this tour he took up his abode in Paris, where he resided 
till the end of 1822, when it was intimated to him by 
Messrs. Longman that a final arrangement had been 
completed with his creditors, aud that he might now 
safely return to England. During his stay in Paris, he 
had published, The Fudge Family in Paris, under the 
name of “ Thomas Brown, the Younger; ” Rhymes on the 
Road, and The Loves of the Angels; the former the re- 
sult of his visit to Italy, and the latter fonnded on an 
Eastern story. He now turned his attention to prose. 
Ile had already published Memoirs of Captain Rock, and 
the Travels of an Irish Gentlemanin Search of a Religim ; 
but his reputation was greatly increased by his Life of 
Sheridan, which he published in 1825. This was fol- 
lowed, in 1827, by The Epicurean, a prose tale, Byron 
had handed over to M., for his own especial benefit, a 
mannscript autobiography, on the condition that it 
should not sce the light till after its author’s death. 
Byron died in 1824, and at the request of the deceased 
poet, the manuscript was burned. Although absolved 
from any intention to do injustice to the memory of his 
friend, M. has not escaped severe censure for destroying u 
manuscript which Byron bad intrusted him with for the 
vindication of his name and honor, particularly as the 
objectionable passages, according to Lord John Russell, 
did not exceed 3 or 4 pages. In 1830, M. produced T'he 
Life of Lord Byron, in 2 vols. quarto. For this work 
he received from Murray 2,000 guineas. His next works 
were, the Life of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, in 2 vols. 8vo., 
1831, und the History of Ireland, written for“ Lardner’s 
Cyclopedia.” When the Whigs returned to office in 1835, 
M. received a pension of $1,500 a year, the reward of 
good service done to the Whig cause by his satirical 
and humorons poems. With the exception of writin 
short prefaces to the collected edition of his poetical 
works, printed in 1841 and 1842, his career as an author 
terminated with his History of Ireland. His latter 
years were clouded by a loss of memory; and, in 1848, 
he fell into a state of second childhood, and the name 
of M. was added to the sad list which includes the names 
of Swift, Scott, and Southey: But even the day before 
his death he “ warbled,” as Mrs. Moore beautifully ex- 
pressed it; and the love of music never left him but 
with life. D. 1852. 


Moore, (mor,) in N. Carolina, a central co.; area, abt. 


750 sq. m. Rivers. Deep, Little, and Lumber rivers. 
Surface, diversified; soil, fertile. Cap. Carthage. Pop. 
(1880) 16,821, 


Moore, in Pennsylvania, a township of Northampton 


co. 


Moore'field, in /ndiana, a post - village of Switzerland 


co., ubt, 45 m, S. E. of Indianapolis. 


Moore'field, in Kentucky, a post- village of Nicholas 


co., abt. 56 m. S. E. of Frankfort. 


Moore feld. in Ohio, a township of Clarke co.; pop. 


abt. 2.000. — A post-village and township of Harrison co., 
abt. 105 m. E. by N. of Columbus. 


Hardy co., uht. 150 m. S. K. of Wheeling. 


don co., alt. 86 m. W. N. W. of Harrisburg. — A post- 
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Moores'ville, in /ndiana, a post-village of Morgan 
co., abt. 16 m. S. W. of Indianapolis. 

Moores’ville, or Moorevt..e, in Mississippi, a post 
village of Itawamba co., abt. 35 m. N. of Aberdeen, 

Mooresville, in N. Curolina, u village uf Orange co., 
abt. 75 m. V. of Raleigh. 

Moores“ville, in New York, u village of Delaware co., 
abt, 48 m. S. W. by S. of Albany. 

Moores’ville, in 7rnnrssee, a village of Marshall co., 
abt 63 m. S. by W. of Nashville. 

Moore'town, in Pennsylvania, a village of Montgom- 
ery co, abt. 11 m. N. of Philadelphia, 

Moore’ville, in Michigan, a village of Washtenaw co. 

Moorghaub, (moor-gawb’,) a river of Afghanistan, 
rising in Huzareh, und after a N. W. course of 250 m., 
losing itself in the sands beyond Mero, in the Khiva 
dominions, 

Mooring, n. (Naut.) Act or operation of securing a 
ship or boat alongside of any whart or landing place. 
The anchors, chains, and bridles laid athwart the 
bottom of a river or harbor to confine a ship. — The 

condition of a vessel made fast by anchors and chains. 
Mooring-block. (Naut.) A kind of cast-iron anchor. 

Moorish, a. Marshy; swampy; bogey; watery; as, 
a moorish fen.— Belonging, or having reference to 
Morocco, or the Moors; as, Moorish architecture, 

Moor’-land, n. A marsh, or tract of low, swampy, 
fenny ground. — An elevated region, cold, aud covered 
with mornsses. 

Moorland, or Moretand, in Michigan, a township of 
Muskegon co. 

Moorshedabad’, a dist. of Hindostan, presidency of 
Bengal, between Lat. 23° 48’ and 24° 47’ N., Lon. 879 
52’ and +8° 41’ E. Area, 1, 856 sq.m. Pop. estimated 
at 1,050,000. 

MOORSHEDABAÐ, n large city, cap. of the above dist., on the 
Bhagirathi, a branch of the Ganges, 115 m. N. of Cal- 
cutta; Lat. 240 11’ N., Lon. 88° 15’ E. It was formerly 
a fine city and the seat of government, but is at present 
much decayed. Many of its mosques and buildings ure 
in ruins, Pop. 146,963, 

Moor'-stone, n. A kind of English building-stone 
of conrse granite. 

Moor’y, d. Pertaining, resembling, or having reference 
to moors; fenny , swampy ; boggy; marshy; as, “ moory 
vales.” — Fairfax. 

Moor’y,n. A kind of brown cloth manufactured in 
India, — Simmonds. 

Moose, Moose’-deer, n. (Zo#l,) The common name 
of the genus Alce, family Cerridæ, characterized by very 
broad and palmated horns, found only on the male, and 
the nose wholly covered with hair, except a small spot 
between the nostrils. The Moose, A. Americanus, (Jar- 
dine,) is the largest member of the deer family, quite 
equalling the horse in bulk, and standing very high; 
and its broad antlers weigh from 50 to 70 pounds, The 
muzzle is very broad and prolonged, the exrs long and 
hairy, the neck short and thick, the latter and the 
shoulders covered by a sort of mane, and the throat 
with long hair. The general color is grayish-brown, 
and the hair is coarse aud brittle. The movements of 
the moose nre rather heavy, but its speed is great. It 
does not leap, but strides along withont apparent effort 
over fallen trees, fences, and other like obstructions, 
It was common, some years ago, in the unsettled parts of 


Fig. 1850, — FOSSIL ELK OR MOOSE. 
Maine and New York, and is still to be found northward 


of those States to the frozen regions. It frequents 
wooded hill-sides in winter, and the borders of Iakes in 
summer. Moose are hunted for their flesh, which is excel- 
lent. They sometimes turn against the hunters before 
being wounded or even shot at. Their nsual mode of de- 


obtained for him a government xppointment in Bermu— 
da, whither he proceeded, but speedily left his duties to 
be performed by a deputy, and visited the U. States. 
This visit was followed by the publication, in 1806, of 2 
vols. of Odes and Epistles, which were the occasion of a 
bitter criticism in the“ Edinburgh Review.” In conse- 
quence of that article, Jeffrey and Moore metas duellists 
at Chalk Farm, near London; but no harm was done, and 
they subsequently became fast friends, A report getting 
spread about that M. and Jeffrey fonght with unloaded 
pistols, Byron commemorated the event in his English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers, and Moore followed up his 
Chalk Farm adventure by sending a challenge to Byron. 
The challenge, however, led, as with Jeffrey, toa sincere 


village of Montour co., abt. 5 m. W. N. W. of Danville. 

Moore’s Creek, in Idaho, enters Boisée River from 
Boisée co. 

Moore's Flat, in California, a post-village of Nevada 
co., nht. IR m. N. N. E. of Nevada city. 

Moore’s Hill, in Indiana. n post-village of Dearborn 
co., abt. 13 m. N.W. of Lawrenceburg. 

Moore’s Salt Works, in Ohrin, a post-villuge of 
Jefferson co., abt. 130 m. E. by N. of Columbus. 

Moor’ess, n. A female moor. 


fence consists in striking with their fore-feet. The Elk 
of the N. of Europe is so nearly like our Moose, that the 
two have been regarded by most authors as one species. 
Tenney —Thereare many fossil species of elk or moose; 
and one of them has been found in the U. States, with 
the bones of the mastodon., 

Moose, a river of British N. America, flowing into 
James Bay from the S. W. abt Lat. 51° N., Lon. 82° W. 
Moone apes Light, in Maine, a light-house on 

Sibley Island. at the entrance of Machias Bay. It ex- 
Moores’town, in New Jersey, a post-village of Ches-| hibits a fixed light 65 ft. above sea-level; Lat. 44° 32° 
ter co. abt 9m. N. EH. of Camden. N. Lon. 67° 22’ W. 
Mooresville, (morz'vi/l,) in Alabama, a post- village Moose’head, in Main-, a lake in Somerset and Pisca- 
of Limestone co., abt. 20 m. W.S.W. of Huntsville. | tuqnis cos. It is 35 m. in length, with a maximum 
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breadth of 10 m. It receives Moose River and several 
other small streams, und gives rise to the Kennebec 
River. The waters are deep, und abound in fish. 

Moose Hillock Mountain, in New Hampshire, 
a double peak of Grafton co, abt. 60 m. N. of Coucord. 
Hright, 4.636 ft. 

Moose Island, one of the Bahama group, W. Indies, 
abt. 25 m. S E. of the Great Bahama Island. 

Moose River, in Maine, enters Moosehead Lake from 
Somerset co. 

Moose River, in New York, enters Black River in 
Lewis co. 9 

Moose River, in Vermont, enters the Passumpsic River 
in Caledonia co. 

Moose. Weed; n. (Bot) Acer Pennsylvanicum. See 

CER, 

Moos‘ic Mountain, in Pennsylvania, a ridge of the 

Alleahanles, in Luzerne co. It is abt. 30 m. long. Height, 
000 ft. 

Moos up. in Connecticut, a post- village of Windham co., 
abt. 3 m. N. E. of Plainfield. 

Moot, v.a. [A. S. motian.] To debate; to discuss; to 
argue for or against. — To plead, as a mock cause; to 
argue or discuss by way of exercise; as, to moot a prop- 
osition, 

—v. n To argue or plead a supposed cause. 

Moot, a. Debatable; that may be discussed; susceptible 
to argument, 

Moot, Moot’-case, Moot’-point, n. [A. S. mót, 
gemot, an assembly or meeting for discussion, pp. of 
metan,to meet.) A point, case, or question to be mooted 
or debated ; a disputable case; an uusettled or paradoxi- 
cal argument. 

“ Who would require another to make an argument on a moot- 
point, who understands nothing of our laws? Locke. 

Moot, n. Same us Mor. q. v. 

Moot able, n. Adapted for discussion; that may be 
mooted. 

Moot’-case, n. See Moot (the nonn). 
Moot’-court, u. A meeting or mock-court held by 
law-pupils for the purpose of trying imaginary causes. 
Moot'- hall. Moot- house, n. at S. môthûs.] 
Among the Anglo-Saxons, a town-hall, or building 

appropriated to the discussion of public affairs, 

Moot'-hill, n. (Old Eng. Law.) Au elevated space of 
ground in the open air, where, in Anglo-Saxon times, 
public assemblies were wont to be held. 

Moot’-house, n. See Moor-HALL. 

Mop, u. [W. mop, or mpa; probably allied to Lat. 
mappa,a napkin.] A piece of cloth, or a collection of 
thrums or coarse yarns fastened toa long handle, and 
used for cleaning floors.—A wry face, made in contempt ; 
a grimace. 

“Each will be here with mop and mowe.” — Shaks. 

v. a. To rub or wipe with a mop; as, to mop a floor. 

Mop’-board,n. (Curp.) A skirtiug-board. 

Mope, v.n. [D. moppen, to grudge, to grumble, to pout.) 
To move silent and sluggish from discontent, to be very 
dull or stupid; to be spiritless or gloomy; to drowse; 
to fret; to be listless ; as, “ moping pensiveness.” — Rowe. 

—v.a, To make stupid, dull, or spiritless; to deprive of 
activity or liveliness. 

Mope’-eyed, (id.) a. Purblind; short-sighted. 

Mope’fal, a. Mopish; dull; spiritless. (n.) 

Mop’ish, a. Dull; spiritless; inert; dejected, 

Mop’‘ishly, adv. Ina dull, mopish manner. 

Mop’ishness, u. Dejection; dulness; stupidity ; spirit- 


lessness. 

Mop'lah. n. A Moslem inhabitant of Malabar. 

Mop’pet, Mop’sey, n. [Dim. of mop.) A rag-baby ; 
a puppet made of cloth — hence, a fondling name for a 
girl or woman. — Also, a woolly variety of dog. 

Mop’‘sey, n. See Mopper. 

Mop’sical, a. Mope-eyed;, purblind; short-sighted. 

Moquegua, or Moquehua, (mo-ke/ha,) an extreme 
S. department of Peru, bordering on the Pacific Ocean 
on the W., and Bolivia on the E. and 8. It is divided 
into the provinces of Arica, Moquegua, and Tarapaca. 
Cup. Tacana, Pup. 61.432. 

Mo zur be, a town, in the above department, cap. of a 
prov. of its own name, on the W. slope of the Andes, 
abt. 600 m. S. E. of Lima. Pop. 12,000. 

Moquelum ‘ne, or Mokelum'ne, in California, n 
river rising on the W. slope of Sierra Nevada, and flow- 
ing W. into the San Joaquin River, abt. 50 miles below 
Stockton. 

Moquelumne City, a village of San Joaquin co., 
abt. 23 m. N. by W. ot Stockton. 

Moquelumne Hill, in California, a post- village 
of Calaveras co., abt. 60 m. S.E. of Sacramento; pop. 
abt. 1,500. 

Mo'ra. n. (Bot.) A genus of trees, order Fabaceæ. M. 
excels, à large tree flourishing in Gniana, furnishes the 
Mora-woud, which is now largely, employed for ship- 
building. 

Mora'ceæ,. n. pl. [Celtic mor, black; the color of the 
fruit of some of the species.) ( Bot.) The Morad or Mul- 
berry family, an order of plants, alliance Urticalss. Diaa. 
Solitary suspended ovules, and a hooked albuminous 
embryo with a superior radicle, They are trees or 
shrubs, with a milky juice, sometimes climbing; leaves 
of various forms and texture, very commonly lobed and 
rongh, with large stipales often rolled up, inclosing the 
younger leaves, and leaving a ringed scar when they 
drop off; flowers very inconspicnons, The plants of 
this order are native of the E.. but inhabit the temperate 
and tropical regions of both hemispheres. The fruit of 
Morus nigra is the common Black Mulberry, The leaves 
oc this species, as well as those of M. alba, the White 
Mulberry, and some others, are in common use as the 
staple food of silk-worms. M. nigra is supposed to be 
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identical with the sycamore-tree of the Bible. M. rubra, 
the Red Mulberry, is another species, found in the 
Eastern, Middle, and Western States, having berries of 
a deep red color and au agreeable acid tuste. ‘Lhe order 
includes 8 genera and 184 species, 
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reign of Jumes I. They are still occasionally performed 
in some parts of Europe, particularly in Spain. At 
Ober-ammergan, in Bavaria, they ure celebrated every 
ten years, in consequence, it is said, of a vow made by 
the inhabitants of that place. 


Moradabad, « district of Hindostan, prov. of Delhi. Moraliza tion, n. (Fr. moralisation.) Act of moral- 


between Lat. 25° and 30% N., Lon. 77° 40’ and 79° E.; 
area, 5,800 sq.m. The surface is level, well watered, 
and very fertile. Prod. Sugar, cotton, and wheat. Fop. 
998,000. 

MoRapasaD’, a town of Hindostan, cap. of the above dist., 
105 m. N. E. of Delhi. It is the most populous and flour- 
ishing seat of commerce of the upper provs. Pop. 32,600. 

Moraine’, n. (Sp. moron, bullock.) (Geol.) A name 
given to débris, or broken fragments, of rocks brought 
down into the valleys below by glaciers. Such moraines 
are common in the Alps, and in other Jofty mountain 
chains. They are found also occasionally where there 
are now no great glaciers. They assist greatly in deter- 
mining the history of some of the more remarkable 
deposits of gravel in Europe. 

Mor’al, a. [Fr.; Lat. moralis — mos, moris, manner, 
custom, way.] Relating to the practice, manners, or 
conduct of men, us social beings, in relation to each 
other, and with reference to right and wrong; subject to 
the moral Jaw, and capable of moral actions; bound to 
perform social duties; supported by the evidence of 
Teason or probability; founded on experience of the 
ordinary course of things. — Conformed to rules of right 
and propriety, or to the divine law regulating social 
duties; virtuous ; just. 

—Contormed to law and right in exterior conduct or 
deportment; as, to lead a moral life. 

M. philosophy. See Etuics.—M. agent, one that is capa- 
ble of those actions which can properly be denominated 
good or evil in a moral sense. — M. fitness is the ugree- 
ment of the actions of any intelligent being with the 
nature, circumstance, and relation of things; and M. 
obligation is the necessity of doing or omitting any 
action in order to being happy and good, — M. sense is 
that whereby we perceive what is good, virtuous, and 
beautiful in actions, manners, or character; or itisa kind 
of satisfaction in the mind arising from the contempla- 
tion of those actions of rational agents which we call 
good or virtuous. — M. certainty is u very strong proba- 
bility, and is used in contradistinction to a mathematical 
demonstration. — M. impossibility is a very great or 
almost insuperable difficulty, in opposition to a physical 
or natural impossibility. 

—n. [Fr. moral.) Morality; the doctrine or practice of 
the duties and requirements of life; manners; deport- 
ment; conduct; behavior; — course of life in regard 
to good or evil; moral philosophy or ethics, (see ETHICS.) 
(Generally employed in the plural.) 

The faith and morals hold which Milton held.“ Wordsworth. 

—The doctrine inculcated by a fiction, or allegory; the 
accommodation of a fable to practically instruct the 
morals. 

To point a moral, or adorn a tale.“ Pope. 

Mor’al, in Jndiana, a post-township of Shelby co.; pop. 
abt. 3,000. 

Mora‘le, n. [Fr. moral.] Moral condition or mental 
state, as of an army or any organized body or commu- 
nity; as, the morale of the men was excellent. — Per- 
sonal, in contradistinction to material force. 69 

Moralist, n. [Fr. moraliste ; It. morulistu.] One who 
teaches morals, or the practice of the duties of life; a 
writer who essays to correct vice and inculcate moral 
principles. — One who practises moral duties; a mere 
moral person, 

Morality, n. [Fr. moralité; Lat. moralitas.) The 
doctrine or system of moral duties, or the duties of men 
in their social character: ethics. — The practice of the 
moral duties; outward virtue or propriety. — The qual- 
ity of an action when tested Ly a moral standard; con- 
formity of an act, principle, or sentiment to the divine 
l@w, or to moral precepts. 

(Dram.) Moralities, Miracle-plays, or Mysteries, are 
terms applied to the religious and allegorical plays 
which constituted the drama in the Middle Ages. 
Though, as generally used, the terms are synonymous, 
the miracles, properly so called, were the earliest form, 
and represented either subjects of Scripture, or legends 
of the lives of saints. The moralities appear later, and 
were allegorical representations of virtues or vices, so 
contrived as to make virtue always desirable, und vice 
ridiculous and deformed. The mysteries were usually 
more elaborate aud lengthened performances, repre- 
senting some of the sacred mysteries of Christianity, 
particularly in the life of Christ. The early fathers of 
the Church were much opposed to the drama; but, 
probably finding their efforts unsuccessful, about the 
4th century, Apollinaris, bishop of Laodicea, and others, 
wrote plays adapted for the stage on some of the great 
events of Scripture. Nothing further is known of them 
till about the 11th century, when Theophylact of Con- 
stantinople introduced certain Christian plays to attract 
the people from the Pagan revels that were then com- 
mon, These were not only composed by ecclesiastics, 
but were also acted by them, usually in churches and 
the chapels of monasteries. They were afterwards ex- 
hibited by trading companies, each guild sharing the 
expenses, and undertaking a portion of the perform- 
ances, and they were performed for the purpose of 
amusing the people on public occasions and festivals. 
In these mysteries they represented not only men, 
angels, and devils, but even the persons of the Trinity. 
Heaven, hell, the creation and consummation of all 
things, were vividly presented to the eyes of the spec- 
tators. According to Malone, the last mystery per- 
formed in England was that of Christ's Passion, iu the 
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iziug; moral reflections or disquisitions. — Exposition 
in a moral sense. 

Mor’alize, v. a. [Fr. moraliser.] To apply to a moral pur- 
pose; to explain ina moral sense; to deduce a moral from. 

He stoop d to truth, and moraliz’d his song.” — Pope. 

—To furnish with manners or examples; to apply a 
moral to. 

Fierce wars and faithful loves shall moralize my song.” 
Facrie Queene, 

—To correct the morals of; to make just or virtuous. 

—v.n. To speak or write on moral subjects; to make 
moral reflections. 

Mor’ alizer, n. One who moralizes. 

Mor‘ally, adv. In a moral or ethical sense ; according 
to the rules of morality. — According to moral rules or 
principles; virtuously ; honestly; justly; according to 
the dictates of the divine law.— According to the evi- 
dence of human reason or of probabilities. 

It is morally impossible fe 
pen ae pacing Shar] pose for a hypocrite to keep himself long 

Moran’, in Michigan, a village of Mackinac co. 

Mora'‘na, n. ( Myth.) The old Bohemian goddess of 
winter and death; the Maryana of Scandinavia. 

Mora’no, u town of Southern Italy, prov. of Calabria 
Citeriore, 35 m. N. W. of Cosenza. Manuf. Silk, cotton, 
and woollen fabrics. Pup. 8.500. 

Morant’, in the island of Jamaica, a town on the S. E. 
coast, abt. 20 m. S. E. of Kingston, near the mouth of 
the river Morant, which falls in an arm of the Carib- 
bean Sea called Morant Bay. 

Morass’, u (D. maras, moeras ; Fr. marais.) A marsh; 
a fen; a bog; a quagmire ; a tract of soft, wet ground. 

Morass’ Ore, n. Bog: iron ore. 

Morass’y, a. Marshy ; fenny ; boggy. 

Mo’rat, n. [From Lat. morus, mulberry.] A drink con- 
cocted of honey, flavored with mulberry-jnice. 

Morat, (Lake of,) (mo-ra,) a small lake of Switzer- 
land, cauts. of Freiburg and Vaud, 2 m. S. E. of the 
Lake Neufchâtel, with which it is connected by the river 
Broye. It is 7 m. long, and 2 m. broad. On ita S. E. 
shore stunds the small town of Morat, near which 
Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, was defeated by 
the Swiss, June 22, 1476. 

Mora’tin, NicHoLAS FERNANDEZ DE, a celebrated dra- 
matic author of Spain, 1737-1780. His son, LEANDRG 
FERNANDEZ, appointed royal librarian under Joseph 
Buonaparte, und considered his father’s superior as a 
dramatic poet, was born 1760, and was a great student 
of Shakspeare and Molière, but especially the latter; 
D. at Paris, 1828. 

Mora’va, a river of Austria, in Moravia, rising in the 
Schneeberg, and after a S. course of 184 m.. falling into 
the Danube, 8 m. above Presburg. It is navigable 60 m. 

Moravia, a prov. of Austria, between Lat. 48° 40’ and 
50° N., Lon. 15° 
5“ and 18° 45/ 
E., having N. 
Prussian and 
Austrian Si- 
lesia, E. Hun- 
gary and Ga- 
licia, 8. Upper 
Anstria, and W. 
Bohemia; area, 
8,480 sq. m, The 
surface is gen- 
erally moun- 
tuinous except 
towards the S., 
which is level 
and fertile. The 
chief rivers are 
the Morava, 
from which the 
prov. derives its 
name, the Oder, 
Elsa, and Oppa 
Prod. Corn, 
wheat, flax, 
hops, potatoes, 
wine, fruits, 
4c. The rear- 
ing of cattle 
and sheep con- 
stitutes un im- 
portant branch Pig, 1851.—MORAVIAN COUNTRY-WOMAN. 
of industry. 

Min. Iron, 

alum, saltpetre, coal, marble, and sulphur. Manuf. 
Woollen, linen, and cotton goods, thread, leather, paper, 
potash, and glass. The exports are principally manu- 
factured goods and cattle. The imports are chiefly oil, 
cotton, silk, wine, and hardware. The chief towus are 
Brünn (the cap.), and Olmütz. Pop. (1881) 2,153,406. 

Mora’via, in New York, a post-village and township 
of Cayuga county; about 18 miles south-southeast of 
Auburn. 

Mora’vian, a. Pertaining, or having reference to Mo- 
ravia, or to the United Brethren. 

Mora’vians, or Uxitep Bri tHREN. (Eccl. Hist.) This 
body of Christians derive their origin from the Charch 
of the Brethren, or Unitas Frerum, which was founded 
in Bohemia in the year 1457. The work of reform in 
the Bohemian Church was commenced by John Huss, 
rector of the University of Prague. He was summoned 
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to appear before the Council of Constance, and, though} Morbid quality or condition; sickness; disease; un- 
a safe-guard had been promised him, he was condemned! soundness, 

to death, and burned at the stake, July 6, 1416. His Mor’bidly, adv. In a morbid, unsound, or diseased 
testimony in favor of a purer Christianity had found! manner. 

great acceptance, and his cruel fate was fiercely resented’ Mor’ bidmess, n. State of being morbid or sickly, dis- 
by the Bohemians. Hence arose the party of the Hus-| eased or unsound. P 

sites, who soon became divided into the Culiztines, who Morbific, Morbifical, a. [Fr. morbifique.] Cans- 
afterwards became the National Church, and the Tabor-| ing disease ; generatinga sickly state ; as, morbific matter. 
dtes, who insisted upon a more thorough reform. War Morbihan, (mor-be-an’,) a maritime dept in the N. W. 
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to some former number; additional; again; as, I shall 
not receive you any more. 
More and more, with repetitive increase or application. 
As the blood passeth through natrower channels, tbe redness 
disappears more and more.” — Arbuthnot. 
No more, existing or continuing no longer; defunct; 
deceased ; departed ; un, Cassius is no more.” — Shaks. 
The more, to a greater degree; by an increased quan- 
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ensued between these two parties, which ended in the 
everthrow of the Taborites. The hope of realizing the 
reforms of IIuss was not abandoned by many of both 
parties, who met in secret for encouragement and in- 
struction. From these persons sprang the Church of 
the United Brethren. In 14% a number of them re- 
moved to the barony of Litiz, in Moravia, where a sep- 
aration from the National Church was resolved upon; 
and in 1457 a distinct constitution and discipline were 
adopted. In 1467 they obtained a regular and inde- 
pendent ministry through a colony of Waldenses on the 
frontiers of Bohemia, by the consecration of three of 
their number as bishops, The Church prospered ex- 
ceedingly. In 1500 there were more than 200 congrega- 
tions. In 1609 they received recognition aa a Church, 
but were afterwards so relentlessly persecuted, that in 
1627 the Church in Bohemia and-Moravia had ceased to 
exist. The branch of the Unity in Poland was merged 
into the Reformed Church. The last bishop of the Unity, 


of France, formerly a part of the prov. of Bretagne, hav- 
ing N. the dept. of Cotes-du-Nord, E. Ille-et-Vilaine and 
Loire-Inférieure. S. the Atlantic Ocean, and W. Finis- 
tere; Lat. bet. 47° 15’ and 45° 15 N., Lou. 2° and 3° 45’ 
W.; area, 2,640 sq.m. Along the coast ure numerous 
bays, harbors, and islands, The surface is hilly, except 
towards the S., which consists of rich aud fertile plains 
stretching towards the sea, Agriculture, however, is 
backward. The climate is mild, though damp, W. winds 
generally prevailing. The principal rivers are the Vi- 
laine, the Oust, the Blavet, and Scorff. Prod. Corn, 
wheat, rye, und oats. Large numbers of horses, cattle, 
and sheep are raised. The rearing of bees, and also the 
river and coast fisheries, are a source of considerable 
revenue. Min. Iron and lead. Manuf. Woollens, linens, 
paper, glass, lace, and chemicals; also, iron-works. Ex- 
tensive ship-building is carried on at L’Orient, Vannes, 
Quiberon, and Port Louis. The chief towns are Vannes 
(the cap.), L Orient, Ploermel, and Pontivy. Pop. 501,084. 


Amos Cmenius, who died in exile (1671), took measures 
for the perpetuation of the ministry, by ordaining two 
Ministers as bishops, firmly believing that the Church 
would be revived. The succession was preserved until 
the year 1735, when the Episcopacy was transferred to 
the Renewed Church of the Brethren. This renewal 
took place in 1722, when some Moravian exiles, descend- 
ants of the Ancient Brethren, arrived on the estate of 
Count Zinzendorf, in Saxony, who granted them an 
asylum where they might enjoy religious freedom, and 
aided them in establishing a congregation (Herrnhut). 
Other Moravian emigrants and pious persons from all 
rts of Germany joiued the new settlement, and in 
727 (May 12th and Aug. 13th), a congregation was or- 
nized according to the discipline of the Ancient 
hurch. In 1735, this renewal was consummated by the 
reception and transfer of the Episcopacy. The first 
bishop was David Nitschman. In 1782 the first mission 
of the Brethren was commenced on the Island of St. 
Thomas. This effurt was followed by others in almost 
all parts of the world. In 1749 an Act of Parliament 
was passed, which recognized the Church of the United 
Brethren as an ancient Episcopal Church, Zinzendorf 
died in 1760. The present constitution of the Church 
was adopted in 1764. In doctrine, the Moravian Church 
does not differ from other evangelical churches, so far as 
the main points of Christian belief are concerned On 
minor points it allows a difference of opinion. The dis- (Manuf.) Having the quality of fixing colors in tex- 
tinguishing characteristics of the Church relate to points] tile fabrics, — said of certain substances. 
of ritual and church-life. The highest legislative author-|—n. (Manuf.) In calico-printing, u substance, such as 
ity is the General Synod, which meets once in ten years.| alum, which seizes hold of, cr attracts coloring-matter, 
The Executive Board of the whole Church is the Elders’| and serves to fix colors in different stuffs. — In gilding, 
Conference of the Unity. Each of the three provinces} any viscous or sticky matter employed to make gold- 
(the German, British, and American) into which the] leaf adhere. 
Church is divided, has a Synod and Board of Elders of {—v.a. To subject to the action of a mordant ; as, to mor- 
its own. The foreign mission work of the Church is] dant goods for dyeing. 
embraced in nine provinces: Greenland, Labrador, the Mor'dantly, adv. In the manner of a mordant. 
Indians of N. America, the W. Indies, the Mosquito Mor'decai. (Script.) The uncle of Esther, who rose 
Coast (Nicaragua), Surinam, S. Africa, Australia, and| to dignity and honor in the court of Ahasuerus. 
Cent Asia (Thibet). The whole number of converts Mordel’la, u.; pi. Moaprtups. [From Lat. mordere, 
is 69,123. In the “Diaspora,” on the continent of Eu- to bite.) (Zoöl.) A genus and family of Coleopterous 
rope, a species of home-mission, there are over 100,000) insects, distinguished by the 
persons in spiritual connection with the Church. The] peculiar structure of their 
number of congregations in America is 75; in Great] body, and their extreme ac- 
Britain, 38; on the continent of Europe, 21, with a com-] tivity both in flying and leap- 
municaut aggregate of 15,265, The seat of the Provin-| ing. The body is elevated and 
cial Board of the American branch of the Church is ut arched, with the head insert- 
Bethlehem, Pa. The educational institutions of the] ed very low; the thorax is 
Church in America are located at Bethlehem, Nazareth,| trapezoid or semicircular ; the 
Litiz, Penna., Salem, N. C., and Hope, Ind. The organs| elytra either very short or 
of the Church are the Moravian and the Brüder Bot- acuminated at the extremity, 
schafter, published at Bethlehem, Pa.— This denomina-| as well as the abdomen; the 
tion is not to be confounded with the United Brethren| antenne rather short. The 
in Christ, an exclusively American Church, The two] smaller typical species fre- 
are entirely distinct. Statis., 1878. Communicants (U.] quent flowers, especially ae 
8.), 9,371. See Moravian Manual, Bethlehem, Pa. those of the white-thorn and ‘Movdstls es ) 

Mora vianism, . Tue religious doctrines followed) umbelliferæ. Some of these ¢ 
by the Moravians, species are parasitic upon other insects. 

Mo’ray, Mur'ray. or Elgin. a maritime co. of the Mor‘denite, n. (in.) A zeolitic mineral found in 
N.E. of Scotland, having N. the Moray Frith, E. the co.“ the form of concretions in a trap-rock near E. Morden, 
of Banff, S. Inverness, and W. Inverness and Nairn;| in the Bay of Fundy. 
area, 531 sq. m. The surface is mountainous, except on Mordica’tion, n. [Lat mordicatio.] Act of biting 
the N., where the soil is so fertile that M. has been called] or corroding; corrosion. (x.) 
the “Garden of Scotland.” The principal rivers are the More, n. A greater quantity, amount, degree, or num- 
Lossie, Spey, and Findhorn. The imate is mild and] ber; greater thing; other thing. 
dry. Prod. Oats, wheat, turnips, &c. Manuf. Wool. Tho lust of getting more will have no end.” — Dryden. 
lens. The principal towns are Elgin (the cap.) and Something further, or in addition ; as, I can do no more 

Moray Frith, is the largest indentat he Scot-|_fF .; 
o'ra; ri „is the largest indentation on the t- á 
tish pi dard being 75 m. across, from Duncansby Head to “et 55 pectic 85 25 ec A ee mel 
. — . At its extremity it receives the rivers) Greater in quality, degree, or amount; — used in the 

singular. 

Morbeke, (mor'bek,) a town of France, dept. of Nord, sh lve wha More Wee f eo dei = = Oem: 
2m. from Hazebrouck, Pop. 4,000. ú 8 É 

Morbid, a. [Fr. morbide; Lat. morbidus, from morbus, reater in number; exceeding in numbers ; — used in 
a disease; akin to Ir. marbhan, a 88 murior ; Sho platai: DEN 178 
Sansk. mri, to die. See MORTAL. iseased ; sickly ; not so many languages in store, 2 
sound or healthful ; as, morbid bane a morbid Non; That only fame shall speak of him in more.” — Cowley. 
bility. —Added to some former number ; additional. 

Morbidezza, (mor-bi-did’sa,) n. [It., delicacy.] ( Paint- “ But Montague demands one labour more." — Addison, 
ing.) A softness and delicacy of style. Its opposite is a|—adv, To a greater degree; in a greater quantity, or ex- 

tent; — employed with an adjective to form the com- 


style in which the lines are harsh and angular. 
Morbidity, n. The quality of being morbid.—| parative degree; us, more idle, more conceited. — Added 
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Morbillous, a. [Fr. morbilleux.] Pertaining or hav- 
ing reference to measles ; partaking of the characteris- 
tics of measles; measly. 

Morbose’, a. [Lat. morbosus.] Proceeding from dis- 
ease; unhealthy; unsound; as, morbose tumors. 

Morceau, (s,) n. [Fr.] A morsel; a minute quan- 
tity ; also, a tit-bit. 

Morchella, (mor-kel'la,) n. (Bat) The Morel, a genus 
of fungi, order Ascomycetes. M. esculenta, the edible 
Morel, is much prized by cooks as a flavoring agent. It 
is found in greatest abundance in pluces where trees 
have been burned. 

Morcone, (mor-ko'nai,) a town of S. Italy, prov. of Mo- 
lise, 21 m. S. W. of Campo-basso. Manuf. Linen and cot- 
ton fabrics. Pop. 5,000, 

Mordaceous, (-di’sius,) a. [Lat. mordax, mordacis, 
from morden, to bite.) Biting; having a disposition to 
bite. — Pungent; sarcastic; severe; incisive; scathing. 

Morda‘ciously, adv. In a biting manner. — Sarcas- 
tically ; scathingly ; severely. 

Mordacity, (-dds‘i-ty,) n. (Fr. mordacité ; Lat. mor- 
dacitas.) State or quality of being mordacious; power 
of biting. 

Mor’dansville, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
Columbia co. 

Mor‘dant, a. [Fr., from Lat. morden, to bite, to take 
fast hold of.] Biting; caustic; incisive; keen; scathing. 
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tity ; for a cause already noted. 
The more... the mere, by so much more; additional in 
proportion. 


“ The more the kindled combat rises higher, 
The more with fury burus the blazing fre.” — Dryden. 


More, u. [See Moon.] A provincial Anglicism for a hill. 
More, Hannan, an English moralist and miscellaneous 


writer, B. at Stapleton, in Gloucestershire, 1744. She 
was one of the five daughters of a village schoolmaster. 
The literary abilities of Hannah early attracted notice, 
and u subscription was formed for establishing her and 
her sisters in a school of their own. Her first literary 
production, The Search after Happiness, a pastoral 
drama, was written when she was only 18 years of uge, 
though not published till 1773. By the encouragement 
of Garrick, she wrote The Inflezible (uptire, u tragedy, 
which was printed in 1764. Her tragedy of Percy, the 


most popular of her plays, was brought out in 1778, and 
ran 14 nights successively ; and her last tragedy, The 
Fatal Falsehood, was produced in 1779. Shortly after, 
her opinions of public theatres underwent a change, 
and she did not consider the stage, in its present state, 
as “becoming the appearance or countenance of a 
Early in life she was honored by the inti- 


Christian.” 


Fig. 1853. — HANNAH MORE’S COTTAGE. 


mate acquaintance of Johnson and Burke, of Reynolds 
and Garrick, and of many other eminent men; but she 
quitted, in the prime of her days, the circle of fashion 
and literature, and, retiring into the neighborhood of 
Bristol, devoted herself to a life of active Christian be- 
nevolence, and to the composition of varions works, 
having for their object the religions improvement of 
mankind. Her first prose publication was Thoughts on 
the Manners of the Great ; this was followed by her Esti- 
mate of the Religion of the Fashionable World. In 1795 
she commenced at Bath, in monthly numbers, The 
Cheap Repository, a series of admirable tales for the 
common people, one of which is the well-known Svep- 
herd of Salisbury Plain. The success of this tale was 
extraordinary ; it is said that the s»le reached the num- 
ber of 1,000,000 copies. She subsequently produced 
Strictures on the Modern System of Female Education ; 
Hints towards Forming the Character af a Young Prin- 
cess ; Ceelebs in Search of a Wife; Practical Piety ; Chris- 
tian Morals ; an Essay on the Character and Writings of 
St. Paul; and Moral Sketches of tie Prevailing Opinions 
and Manners, Foreign and Domestic, with Reflections 
on Prayer. The collection of her works comprises 11 
volumes, 8vo. D. 1833, 


More, Sin THomas, a distinguished English statesman 


and writer, k. in London, 1480, was the son of Sir John 
More, one of the judges of the King’s Bench, and re 


Fig. 1854. — SIR THOMAS MORE. 


received his education at Oxford. As soon as he became 
of age, he obtained a seat in Parliament, where he op- 
posed a subsidy demand by Henry VIT. for the marriage 
of his eldest daughter, with such eloquence that it was 
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refused by the House. 
he was called to the bar, and, in 1608, appointed judge 
of the sherit™s court, in London, which was then a c 
siderable post. By the interest of Wolsey, he obtained 
the honor of knighthood and a place in the Privy Coun- 
cil. In 1520 he was made Treasurer of the Exchequer, 
and, in 1523, chosen speaker of the House of Commons, 
where he resisted a motion for an oppressive subsidy, 
which gave gi at offence to Cardinal Wolsey. Sir 
Thomas was made chancellor in 1530, and, by his inde- 
fatigable application in that office, there was, in a short 
time, not a cause left undetermined. To the high quali- 
ties of learning, wit, and liberality, he joined a stanch 
adherence to the Roman Catholic religion and the papal 
authority, This led him to oppose the king's divurce 
from Catharine of Aragon, for which be was sent to the 
Tower, brought to trial, and condemned to lose his bead, 
which sentence he courageously endured. The best of his 
works is a kind of political romance, composed in Latin, 
entitled Utopia, wherein the author delineates what he 
conceives to be n perfect commonwealth, situate in an 
imaginary island. This work bas been translated into 
English by Bishop Burnet, Cayley, and others. The char- 
acter of M. has been much misrepresented by Fox, in 
his Martyrology, aud by Bishop Burnet in his History 
of the Reformatiom, both charging him with cruel per- 
secution of the Protestants while chancellor, Erasmus, 
however, distinctly testifies, that “whilst More was 
chancellor, no man was put to death for these dogmas.” 
All his contemporaries describe him as being of a sin- 
ularly amiable dispositiou, and uuaffectedly aud sin- 
rely pious. Beheaded, 1535. 

More'n, (anc. Prloponnesus,) a principal division of 
Greece, consisting of a peninsula attached to N. Greece 
by the Isthmus of Corinth, between Lat. 369° 15’ and 399 
20’ N., Lon. 21° 9 aud 23° 30’ E. It is said to derive its 
name from Morus, a mulberry, — the peninsula bearing 
resemblance to the leaf of that tree. The surface is ex- 
tremely diversified, and it is deeply indented with gulfs 
and inlets, the principal of wh are, Patras, Arcadia, 
Koron, Kolokythia, and Napoli di Romania. The prin- 
cipal headlands are Cape Skyllo on the E., capes Mata- 
pan, Gallo, and St. Angelo 8, and Cape Tornese W. 
There are several large aud secure harbors. The rivers 
are the Alphens, the Eurotas, the Panisos, and the 
Styx. The lakes are the Stymphalus, and Pheneus. 
Prod. Corn, olive-oil, wine, silk, cotton, wool, and fruits. 
The M. forms most of the S. part of the kingdom of 
Greece, and is divided into the nomarchies of Argolis, 
Corinth, Laconia, Messenia, Arcadia, Achaia, and Elis. 
See Greece. — The peninsula received the name of M. 
about 1205, when the country was formed into the prin- 
cipality of Achaia. It was captured by the Turks in 
1346. and held by them until 1687, when it passed under 
the rule of the Venetians. The Turks again took pos- 
session in 1715, retaining it until 1829, when it became 
a li vision of the kingdom of Greece. 

Moreau, Jean Victor, (mo-rd’,) a French general, B. in 
Bretagne, 1763. He was educated for the law, but he en- 
listed when he was 17 years old, and thenceforth devoted 
himself to a military career, He was rapidly promoted 
during the first campaign of the wars of the French revo- 
lution, nud in 1796 he was commander of one of the two 
French armies that invaded Germany. The otherarmy, 
which was under General Jourdan, was completely de- 
feated by the Austrians, who then brought their whole 
force to bear upon M. In this emergency, M. extricated 
himself by a retreat through the Black Forest, which is 
considered @ masterpiece of military skill. Napoleon, 
in 1800, gare M. the command of the armies of the Dan- 
ube and the Khine; and in the winter of that year M. 
gained the great victory of Hohenlinden, the most 
splendid of his achievements. N. was afterwards sus- 
pected of plotting against Napoleon’s government, and 
was banished from France. He lived in this country 
until 1813, when he returned to Europe and joined the 
armies of the allied sovereigns aguinst the French. He 
was killed at the battle of Dresden in that year, 

Moreau’, in New York, a township of Saratoga co.; pop. 
abt. 3,000, 

Moreau Creek, in Missouri, enters the Missouri 
River about 5 m., below Jefferson City. 

Morecambe Bay, or Lancaster Bay. (mor am,) 
an inlet of the Trak Sea, on the N. W. coast of England, 
co. of Lancaster, It is 16 m. long, and 10 m. broad, aud 
receives the rivers Kent and Lune, 

Moreen’, n. [From Fr. moire, mohair, and onde, 
watered, waving.) A stout woollen stuff used for cur- 
tains, &c. 

More‘head, in Kentucky, a post- village, cap. of Rowan 
co, abt. 56 m. K. N. E. of Lexington. 

More'hend City, in N. Carolina, a post-village of 
Carteret co., abt. 36 m. 8 S. E. of Newbern. 

Morehouse, in Louisiana, a N. parish, adjoining Ar- 
kansas; area, abt. 770 sq. m. Rirers. Ouachita and 
Bartholomew rivers. Surface, undulating; soil, fertile. 
Cap. Bastrop. 

Morehouse, in New York, a township of Hamilton 
co, 

More‘houseville, in New Fork, a post-village of 
Hamilton cos abt. 115 m. N. W. of Albany. 

Morel, n. (Fr. morille.) (Bot.) An edible genus of 
fungi. See MORCHELLA. — A MORELLO, q. v. — The Gar- 
den-nightshade. See SOLANUM. 

More’-land, „. Same as Moor-Lanp, g. v. 

More'land, in Kentucky, a village of Bourbon co., abt. 
11 m. N E. of Lexington, 

Moreland, in Michigan. Ree MOORIAND. 

Moreland, in /nnsylrania, a post-township of Ly- 
coming ch.; pep. abt. 1,090. 

A township of Montgomery co.; pop. abt. 3,000. 
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(Bot.) See MORCHELLA. 

Morella, s town of Spain, prov. of Castellon-de-la- 
Plana, 44 m. N. of ‘Tortusa, Alanuf. Blankets aud 
sashes. 1. 6.500. 

Morel'lo. n. An acidulous, juicy cherry. 

Morel stehicks, or Se.r-sacnivicing SAINTS, n. pl. 
(Eccl. Hist.) A sect of fanatics, said to be widely spread 
in Russia. Their principles are altogether unknown, 
but their existence is asserted from time to time by acts 
of savage barbari chiefly committed in the N. prov. 
of Saratov and in eria. It seems that they dig, with 

fantastic ceremonies, a deep hole in some re 
mote place, around which they pile wood, brush, straw, 
and other combustibles in great quantity. Then they 
enter the hole in solemn procession, set fire to those 
materials, and burn themselves to death, chanting 
hymns. and without uttering a cry of pain. Others us- 
semble in some house, Around which they have packed 
combustibles up to the very roof. The house, like all 
Russian isbas built of logs, is in a few minutes envel- 
oped in flames, and the tanaties perish in them, undis- 
turbed by the spectators, in what they consider a re- 
ligious duty. They are thought to be saints who give 
themselves the baptism of fire. These “saints” 
mentioned in the writings of such travellers, us Gmelin, 
Palles, Georgis, and others, 

More'na, Sierra.) or Montes Mariann. a 
mountain-chain of Spain, separating the basius of the 
Guadiana and Guadalquivir; Lat. 35° W N., Lou. bet. 8° 
and 4° W. Its culminating point is Aracena, 0 feet 
above the sea. This chain is the scene of many incidents 
in “ Don Quixote 

Morenci, in Michigan, a post-village of Lenawee co., 
abt. 10 mn. S. W. of Adrian. 

Moreo'ver. adr. [more wud over.) Beyond what has been 
said: further; besides; also; likewise; over aud above. 

“ Moreover by them is thy servant warned.” — Ps. xix. II. 

Moreri, Lovis, (mo-rar'e,) a French ecclesiastic, B. 1643, 
distinguished as the first compiler of the great Histor- 
ical Inectionary which bears his name. D. 1680. 

Moresque, (r /.) d. [Fr, from It. Moresco — Moro, 
a Moor.] Executed after the manner cf the Moors; 
arabesque. 

—n. A kind of painting, carving. &., in the arabesqne 
and grotesque styles of ornamental nrt; decoration atter 
the Moorish manner. (Sometimes written mauresqur.) 

Mores’ ville, in New Fork, a post-villuge of Delawure 
co., abt. 65 m. W.S.W, of Albany. 

More’ton Bay, an inlet of the S. Pacific Ocean. on 
the E. coast of Queensland, Australia; Lat. 87° su’ S., 
Lon, 1539 E. It ie 65 m. long and 23 broad, and receives 
the rivers Arrowsmith, Brisbane, Logan, and Pine. It 
contains several islands. 

More’town, in Vermont, a post-township of Washing- 
ton co.; pop. abt. 1,500. 

Moret’tes, a town of Brazil, on the Nhundiaguara 
River, near its mouth. 

Mor’gan, Sypney, Lany, a distinguished Irish novelist, 
B. at Dublin, in 1783. She was the daughter of Mr. 
Owenson, an Irish musician and writer of songs, prin- 
cipally for the stage. Miss Owenson herself began her 
literary career as a song-writer, preceding Moore in the 
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Morgan. in Jwa, a township of Decatur eo. ; pop. 520 
— A township of Franklin co.; pop. 150. — A township 
of Harrison c 

Morgan. in Kentucky, an E. by N. co.; area, abt. 450 
sq. m. Revers. Red and Licking rivers. Surface, diver- 
sified ; , fertile, Min, Iron, coal, alum, and coperas. 
Oil springs ure also abundant. Cup. West Liberty. Pop. 
11,000, 

Morgan. in Missouri, a central co.; area, abt. 690 sq, 
m. Aivers. Osuge and La Mine rivers, and Haw and 
Big Gravois crecks. Surface, diversitied; soil, in some 
parts fertile, Min, Lead, coal, und limestone. Cup. Ver- 
suilles. Pop. abt. 10,000, 

Morgan. in Ohio, a S. E. co.; area, abt. 360 sq. m. 
Rivers, Muskingum „ Meigs Crerk. and several 
smaller streams, Surfuer, finely diversified; soil, gen- 
erally fertile. Cup. MeConnellsville. Zup. abt. 35,000. 

—A post-township of Ashtabula co.; pop. abt, 900.— A 
township of Butler co.; pop. abt, 2,800. — A township 
of Gallia co. ; pop, abt. 2,200.— A township of Knox 
co.; pop. abt. 1,100,— A township of Morgan co.: pop. 
abt. 2.00. — A township of Scioto co.; pop. abt. 900. 

Mor’gan, in Jennsylvania,a township of Greene co.; 
pep. abt. 1,600. 

Mor’gan, in Jennessee.an EN. E. co.: area, abt. 650 sq. 
m. evers, Emory's River, and several less important 
streams. Surface, mountainous: soil, in the valleys fer- 
tile. Min. Coul in abundance. Cap. Montgomery. Pup. 
(1880) 5,156. 

Morgan. in Utah Territory, a N. co.: orea, abt. 800 sq. 
m. Rivers. Weber River, and numerous Jess important 
streams. Swrfuce, mountainous; soil, in some of the 
valleys fertile. Cap. Weber. 

Mor’gan, in Vermont, u post-towuship of Orleans co.; 
pop. abt. 700. 

Mor’gan, in W. Virginia, a N. E. co., adjoining Mary- 
land on the N., and Virginia on the S.; arra, abit. 330 
sq.m. Aivers. Potomac River, and Cacapon and Sleepy 
creeks, Surface, mountainous; soil, not fertile. Alin, 
Coul in large quantiues. Cap. Bath. 

Morganatiic, a. [From. Lat. morganatica, a kind of 
dowry paid on the morning of marriage.) Pertaining 
to, or after the manner of a marriage between a man 
of superior and a woman of inferior rank,in which it is 
stipulated that the latter and her children shall not 
enjoy the rank or inherit the possessions of her husband, 
Such marriages are not uncommon in the families of 
sovereign princes, and of the higher nobility of Ger- 
many; but they ure restricted to persons of these exalted 
classes. 

Morganatically, adv. 
ginatic marriage. 

Morgan City. in Ji/inois,a village of Morgan co., abt. 
24 m. W. of Springfield. 

Morganfield. in Kentucl-y, a post- vill, cap. of Union 
co., abt. 205 m. W. by E. of Frankfort ; pop. nbt. 500. 
Mor gansville, or Mor ganville, in Ohio, a 

post-village of Morgan co., abt. 70 m. E.8.E of Columbus. 

Mor’ganton, in Georgia, a post-villuge, cap. of Fannin 
co., abt. 50 m. E. by N. of Dalton. 

Mor’gantown, in Jndiona, a post- village of Morgan 
co., abt. 35 m. S. by M. of Indianapolis. 


In the manner of a mor- 


happily conceived work of setting ballads to old Irish Morgantown, in Kentucky, a post- village, cap. of 


airs. Before completing her sixteenth year she was the 
authoress of two novels, which are now seldom heard 
of; but her third attempt at prose fiction, the Wild 
Iris Girl, raised her at once into notoriety, and ob- 
tained for her n welcome in the first Literary and social 
circles. Pursuing steadily the path she had chosen, 
Miss Owenson wrote several books in quick succession ; 
and, in ten years from the period of her first triumph, 
she was fully established as one of the most popular 
writers of the day. In 1811 sbe married Sir Charles 
Morgan, an eminent physician, whose congenial char- 


acter nud taste were afterwards shown in the Book 
without a Name, and other works which they wrote 
jointly. Besides the long list of novels, verse, and light 
social sketches which proceeded from Lady Morgun’s 
pen, she published her travels in France and Italy, and 
many political and historical essays, characterized by n 
genial sympathy with liberal aims and opinions, which 
subjected her to severe attacks from the Tory writers 
of the day. A few months before her death she pub- 
lished a Diary, or species of autobiography, in which she 
recounted the incidents and anecdotes of her early life. 
D. 1859. Memoirs of her life have since been published. 

Mor’gan, in Alabama, a N. co.: area, abt. 750 sq. m. 
Rivers. Tennessee and Flint rivers. Surface, hilly ; 
soil, fertile. Cap. Somerville. 

Morgan, in Georgia, a N. central co.; area, abt. 330 
sq.m. Wivers. Little and Appalachee rivers, and some 
smaller streams, Surface, undulating; soil, formerly 
very fertile, but now mostly exhausted. Min. Granite 
of excellent quality, and some gold. Cap. Madison. 
Pop. (1880) 14,034. 

—A post-village, cap. of Calhoun co., abt. 28 m. W. by S 
of Albany; pop. abt. 300, 

Morgan, in Ilinois W. central co.; area, abt. 530 
sq.m. Rivers. Illinois River, and Apple, Sandy, Mau- 
vais Terre, and Indian creeks. Surface, mostly level 

ruirie; soù, remarkably rich. Min. Coal in immense 
eposits. Cap. Jacksonville, Pop. (1880) 31,519.—A 
township of Coles co.—A twp. of Grundy co. 

Mor’gan, in Indiana, a S. W. central co.; area, abt. 450 
sq.m. Niers. White River, and several of its afuents. 
Surface, level or undulating; soil, very fertile. Cap.) 
Martinsville. Pop. abt. 26,000. 

—A township of Harrison co.; pop. abt. 2.200.— A village 
of La Porte co., abt. 56 m. S. E. of Chicago.— A town- 
ship of Owen co ; pop. abt. 1,800.— A township of 
Porter co.; pop, abt. 1,200. 
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Butler co., abt. 141 m. S W. of Frankfort. 

Mor gantown. in N. Carolina, a post-village, cap. of 
Burke co., abt. 200 m. W. of Raleigh. 

Morgantown, in Pennsylvania, a post -village of 
Berks co., abt. 12 m. S. of Reading. 

Morgantown, in W. Virginia, a post-village, cap. 
of Monongulia co., abt. 65 m. S. of Pittsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, 

Mor’ ganville, in Ohio. See MoRGANSVILLE, 

Morgan’zia, in Louisiana, a post- village of Point 
Coupee parish, abt. 45 m. N. W. of Baton Rouge. 

Morgar’ten, a mountain of Switzerland, cant. of Zug, 
E. of Lake Egeri, famous as the scene of the first battle 
for Swiss independence, in 1315, in which the Austrians 
were defeated. The French defeated the Swiss at this 
place in 1798. Here, also, the Austrians were defeated 
hy the French in 1799. 

Mor’gay,7. [M. mor, sea, and ci,a dog.) (Zoil.) A 
species of shark, Scyillium canicula ; (also called Rough 
hound-fish.) 

Morgue, (mérg,) n. [Fr., from Prov. morga, a repul- 
sive face.) A place where bodies of persons found dead 
are deposited for identification. 

Moria, in N. Y,a tWp. of Frankhn co, 

Moriah. (Script.) The hill on which the temple of 
Jerusalem was built. Some authors believe it to be 
the mount on which Abraham was commanded to sacri- 
fice his son Isaac, 

Mori‘ah, in N.Y., a post-village and twp. of Essex co., 
abt. 115 m. N. by E. of Albany; pop. of twp. (1870) 4,68. 

Moribund, a. (From Lat. mariri, to die; Fr. mort 
bond.) Dying: being at the point of death; colloquially 
at death's door. 

—n. A dying person. (R.) 

Morice, (mér'is,) n. Another spelling of Morrsco, g. v. 

Moriches, in New York, a post-village of Suffolk co., 
abt. 15 m. S. W. of Riverhead. 

Morigerons. (-rij'er-us,) a. (Lat. morigerus.] Obedient; 
obsequious ; submissive. (R.) 

Mor ‘il, n. [Fr. morille.) Same as MOREL, 9. v. 

Morilliform, a. Formed like, or resembling, the 
moril or morel. 

Morin’‘da, n. (Bot) A genns of plants, order Cin- 
chonacew The roots of M. citrifolia and M. tinctoria 
are used in India nnd other parts of Asia for dyeing 
red. They are occasionally imported under the name 
of madder, munjeet, and chay-root; but such names are 
improperly applied to these roots. 
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Morin’ga, u. (Bot.) The typical genus of the order 
Moringucex, q. v. 

Moringa’cere, u pl. ( Bot.) The Moringad or Ben- nut 
family, un order of plants, alliance Violales. Diag. A 
many-leaved calyx, perigynous petals and stamens, 1- 
celled anthers, stipitate consolidated siliquose fruit, aud 
exalbuminous seeds. They are trees with bi- or tri- 
pinuate leaves, and deciduous, colored stipules; flowers 
white, irregular; sepals und petals 5 of each, the former 
deciduous, petaloid, and furnished with a fleshy disc; 
estivation imbricated; stamens 8 or 10, placed on the 
disc lining the tube of the calyx, in two whorls, the outer 
of which is sometimes sterile; ovary-stalk, superior, 
l-celled, with 3 parietal placentas. Fruit long, pod- 
shaped, capsular, l-celled 3-valved, with loculicidal 
dehiscence. The plants of this order are native of India 
and Arabia. The root of moringa pterygosperma reseni- 
bles that of horseradish in taste and odor, and has been 
used as a stimulant and rubecfacient. A kind of gum 
resembling tragacanth exudes from the bark when 
wounded. Its seeds are called ben-nuts, or pois queniques, 

They yield a fixed oil (oil of ben), which is sometimes 

2200 bs painters, and also by perfumers and match- 
manufacturers. The ord. includes | genus and 4 species, 

Morin’gie Acid, n. (Cem.) An oily acid obtained 
from oil of ben, which is expressed from the fruit of 
Morin Z rma. 

Adr IE C III, n N. Carolina, a vill. of Chatham co. 

Moringville, in New York, a village of Westchester 
co., abt. 25 m. N. of New York city. 

Mo’rion, n. An iron or steel hend piece worn by a man- 
at- arms in the days when armor was used, It was dis- 
tinguished from the helmets of the knights and esquires 
in having neither visor nor beaver. (Figs. 24 und 1268.) 

Moris’co, a. Same as MORESQUE, q. v. 

—n. (Sp., from Moro, a Moor.] A person or thing of 
Moorish origin ;—hence, a Moor: the Moorish langnage 
or dialect; a Moorish dance, popularly known as the 
morris-daunce; also, one who executes the morris-dance. 

“T have seen him caper upward like a wild morisco.” — Shaks. 
(Also written morisk and morisce.) 

Morlaix, (morlai,) a sea-port town of France, dept. of 
Finistère, at the confluence of the Jurleau and Kerlent, 
34 m. N. E. of Brest; pop. 13.500. 

Mor''lette, or Mariette, in Michigan, a township of 
Sanilac co.; pop. abt. 309. 

Morley. in New York, a post-village of St. Lawrence co. 

Mor'ling, Mort’ling, n. Wool plucked from a dead 
sheep. 

Mor’molyece, n. 
(Zoul.) A singular gen. 
of Coleopterous insects 
found in Java, one 
species of which has 
been described by M. 
Hagenbach: onr fig- 
ure gives a very good 
idea of its form, which 
is remarkable for its 
extreme flatness, the 
elongation of the hend, 
and the very great 
leaf-like dilatation 
of the elytra; it was 
first found by Kuhl 
and Van Hasselt, The 
larva has only lately 
been described and 
figured. M. Van Oven- 
dyk found the larva 
and pupa in the Poly- 
porus fomentarius, or 
an allied species of 
fungus growing on the trunks and roots of trees: the 
larva closely resembles that of Carabus and Calosoma. 

Mor’mon,n. (Gr.,amask.] (Zodl.) See PUFFIN. 

Mor’mons, or Latter-Day Saints, the followers of a 
religion founded in this country by Joseph Sinith, n. in 
Sharon, Windsor co., Vermont, 1805. He was but poorly 
educated, and he and his family had the reputation of 
being bad characters among their neighbors. He affirmed 
that in 1823 an angel appeared unto him, informing him 
where certain ancient records were to be found. These 
were n collection of three goll plates engraven with 
“Reformed Egyptian” characters, written in the 4th 
century A. D., by a prophet called Mormon, whence the 
name of the sect. Ile set to work to translate them, 
and produced the Book of Mormon. The angel then 
carried off the plates, no one being allowed to see them 
but a few of his own disciples. Some of these after- 
wards quarrelled with Smith, and acknowledged the 
falseness of their testimony. On the other hand, it is 
asserted that a clergyman of the name of Spalding had 
written a religious tale a few years before, entitled The 
Manuscript Fund. the story corresponding to that of 
the Book of Mormon, After Spalding’s death the manu- 
acript fell into the hands of one Sidney Rigdon. an inti- 
mate acquaintance of Smith. The Bouk of Mormon 
was succeeded by a Book af Doctrine and Covenants, 
being a collection of the special revelations made to 
Smith and his associates upon all points connected with 
the course and welfare of the Church. This was con- 
tinually enlarged as further revelations, conseqnent upon 
the varying fortunes and requirements of the body, were 
received. Among these was one by which the Anronic 

riesthood was revived; another, by which baptism by 
immersion was commanded; a third, for the institution 
of apostles; and others, for the temporal regulation of 
the Church from time to time. In these productions 
the peculiar phraseology of Scripture is profusely imi- 


Fig. 1855. 
JAVANESE MORMOLYCE. 
(Mormolyce phyllodes.) 


tated. At first, they were much persecuted and suffered | 
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gross ill-treatment at the hands of the mob, Smith him- 
self being on oue occasion tarred aid feathered. In 1839 
they took refuge in the State of Ilinois. where they 
built the town of Nauvoo, or“ Beautitul.” Here, in 1841, 
they commenced the erection of a splendid temple, 
which was to be more wonderful than that of Solomon. 
In Jane, 184, however, in consequence of a riot in the 
town, Smith and his brother Hiram were apprehended 
and lodged in Carthage prison; but the mob were so ex- 
cited against them, that they broke iuto the prison and 
shot bothofthem. Brigham Young (q. v.) shortly after- 
ward succeeded to the post of prophet, which he still re- 
tains. The hostility and riots being renewed against them 
from time to time, and finding themselves unable to cope | 
with their antagonists, they at length quitted the State 
in 1846, resolved to seek a home beyond the Rocky Moun- 
tains, away from any settled habitation. After suffering 
immense hardships from cold and hunger and disease, 
aud being obliged to spend a winter ou the way, they 
reached the valley of the Great Salt Lake, where they 
established themselves, Here, their object has been to 
strengthen themselves by inviting persons of their own 
faith from all parts tu settle there. Agents were dispatched 
tu almost every portion of the globe to make couverts 
and to facilitate their transmission to America. After 
their settlement in Utah, various disputes arose be- 
tween them and the U. States authorities; and at 
length a military force was sent by President Buchaunn 
to compel obedience. The approach of this force caused 
great excitement among the M.; but they eventually 
agreed to submit tu Federal authority, and, after remain- 
ing fora time, the troops, in May, 1860. left the territory. 
The number of M. in Utah is variously estimated from 
60.000 to 100,000; in other parts, about 100,000. Accord- 
ing to their own accounts, they believe iu the three per- 
ons of the Godhead; that all mankind are in a state of 
sin in consequence of Adam’s transgression; but that, 
in consequence of the sacrifice of Christ, they are free 
from the gnilt of original sin, aud only punishable for 
actual transgressions. In order to salvation, four things 
are necessary: — 1. Belief in Christ's atonement; 2. re- 
mission of sins; 3. baptism by immersion for the remis- 
sion of sins, administered by one authorized of Christ; 
and, 4. the laying on of hands for the gift of the Holy 
Ghost, to be administered only by duly authorized 
apostles or elders. All who comply with there condi- 
tions obtain forgiveness of their sins, and are made par- 
takers of the IIoly Ghost, enjoying the gifts of prophecy 
and healing, visions and revelations, and the power of 
working miracles. They believe in the literal gathering 
of Israel, and in the restoration of the ten tribes; that 
Zion will be established upon the Western continent; 
that Christ will reign personally upon earth a thousand 
years; and that the earth will be renewed, and receive 
its paradisaical glory. They profess to copy the primi- 
tive Church in having apostles, prophets, pastors, 
teachers, evangelists, Ac. They further profess to “be- 
lieve in being honest, true, chaste, temperate, benevolent, 
virtuous, aud upright, and in doing good to all men.” 
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Mor’mon Island, in California, a post-village of 
Sacramento co., abt. 25 m. N. E. of Sacramento. 

Mor’monite, n. A Mormon. 

Morn, u. [š., Dan., and O. Fris. morn; N. Fris. moarn. 
See Moknine | The first part of the day ; the morning, 
— used chiefly in poetry. 

The breezy call of incense-breathing morn.” —Gray. 

—The morrow; the day following. 

Morné, (mdr’nd,) n. [Fr.] The curving head of a tilt- 
ing-lance. 

(Her.) A lion rampant, when depicted with no tongue, 
teeth, or claws. — Ogilvie. 

Morn’ing,7. [A. S. morgen, merigen ; D., Fris., Dan., 
aud Ger. morgen; Swed. morgon; Icel. morgun.] The 
first part of the day, beginning at 12 o'clock at night 
and extending to twelve at noon: popularly, the time 
between dawn and the beginning of the forenoon ; also, 
all that part of the day before dinner. — Figuratively, 
the dawn; the first or early part or stage. 

“ O life! how pleasant is thy morning.” - Burns. 


—a. Belonging, or having reference to the first or early 
part of the day; being in the eurly part of the day; as, 
morning light, morning prayer. 

Morning-glory, n. (Bot.) See CONVOLVULUS. 
Morn'ing- Own. u. A dressing-gown; a loose robe 
worn in the morning before one is regularly dressed, 
Morn‘ing-star, . [A. S. morgenstorra.] The planet 
Venus, when it precedes the sun in rising, and shines in 
the morning; called by the Greeks Phosphiros, und by 
the Latins Lucifer — the light- bearer, This planet has 

ever been an object of great interest, from its exceedin 
beauty, looked upon with delight as the harbinger of 
the coming day, and accepted as the emblem of felicity 
in the tuture. See Venus. 

(M.) A weapon of offence (Fig. 1856) used in the 
Middle Ages. It consisted of a 
wooden ball containing iron 
spikes, and was suspended by a 
chain from the end of a pole. 

Morning Sun, in Jwa, a 

town and township of Louisa 

co., abt. 125 m. E S. E. of Dea 

Moines; pop. of township 1,180, 

Morning Sun, iv Ohio, a 
post-village of Preble co., abt, 
111 m. W.8.W. of Columbus, 

Mornington Isle, one of 
the Wellesley Islands, on the 
N. coastof Australian; Lat. 16° 
24’ S., Lon. 139° 37” E. 

Moro, n. [Gr. moron.) ( Med.) 
A small tumor or abscess ro- 
sembling a mulberry. 

Moro, in Arkansas, a river 
flowing into the Ouachita from 
Bradley co. 

Mo'ro, in Illinois, a post vil- 
lage of Madison co.. abt. 10 m. E. by N. of Alton. 


Fig. 1856. 
MORNING-STAR, 


The M. have something in common with nearly every 
sect that has ever been known. Hebraism, Persian 
Dualism, Brahmanism, Buddhistic apotheosis of saints; 
Christianity, both in its orthodoxy and heterodoxy ; 
Mohammedanism, Drusism, Freemasonry, and latterly 
Methodism, Swedenborgianism, Mesmerism, and Spirit- 
rapping, have all contributed something. The Saints 
do not deny this. Smith, in fact, declares, that as every 
religion in the world “bas a little truth mixed with 
error,” it is the duty of his followers to pick it out, that 
“all the good and true principles may be gathered to? 
gether;” “otherwise,” he adda, “ we shall never become 
pure Mormons.” The great social peculiarity of the 
sect is their practice of polyguny. It was not so, how- 
ever, from the first. From 1530 to 1843, they were mouog- 
amists, but in the latter of these years, Smith obtained 
a revelation permitting, and even recommending, a 
plurality of wives, Still, it does not appear to have become 
the practice, among the M., till their journey across the 
paia to the Valley of the Salt Lake. Since then, it 
as been boldly avowed, and defended against other 
Christians by an appeal to Scripture. M. are permitted 
to be monogamists, but encouraged to be polygamists 
by the “revelation” given to the prophet, that the rank 
and dignity of Saints in the other world is proportioned 
to the number of their wives and children. A defence 
of the practice is also set up on moral grounds. M. 
assert that their community is free of the horrible sin 
and vicionsness that prevail elsewhere: fornication and 
adultery, with their guilty passions and abandoned con- 
duct, are declared-to be unknown; they boast that they 
have no wretched prostitutes, no illegitimate children, 
no vile seducers; their wives are asserted (Burton and 
others are very strong on this point) to be happy, virtuons, 
and healthy, and they challenge comparison in regard 
to their domestic and social purity and felicity with any 
monogamic community in the world. In 1870, the 
attention of Congress was called to the development of 
M., and this body declared the practice of polygamy to 
an offence punishable at common law. A small 
number of Mormons, who bave established themselves 
at Nauvoo, reject polygamy. In this article we have 
confined ourselves to Mormonism in its religious aspect 
only; their civil and political organization is noticed 
under the head of UTAN, q. v. 
Mor’mon, in Utah Territory. a village of Salt Lake co., 
abt. 10 m. S. of Salt Lake City. 
Mormon Bar, in Culifornia, a village of Mariposa 
co., abt. z m S. of Mariposa. 
Mor’mon Basin, in Oregon, a village of Baker co., 


Moro enn, a. (Grog.) Pertaining, or having refer- 

ence to Morocco, or its inhabitants. 

|Moroceo, (Empire of,) (mo-rok’o.) [Ar. Moyhribul- 
Acsa, the extreme west.) A tract of country in the 8. 
W. of Africa, between 26° und 36° N. Lat.. and 2° and 
12° W. Lon.. comprising the Mauritania Tingitana of 
the ancients. It is bounded N. by the Mediterranean 
Sea aud the Straits of Gibraltar, E. by the Atlas range, 
which separates it from the Algerine territory and 
Biled- ul-Jerid. S. by the river Akassa and Sahara Desert, 
and W. by the Atlantic Ocean. Length of coastline 
along the Mediterranean, 260 m.; along the Atlantic 
Ocean, 600 m.; estimated aren, 219,300 sq. m., distrib- 
uted into four provinces, the area aud pop. of which 
are estimated as below: 

Dis- 

tricts. 


| Area in 
sq. miles 


88,657 


51,380 


28,656 
50,697 


Provinces. | Population. 


3,200,000 


Chief cities. 


Fez, Tangier, 
Mequinez. 
Morocco, 
3,000,000) M ogndor. 
700.000 Agadir. 
1,000,000, Ressant. 


219,390| 8, 500,000 


Of the above population it is estimated that 3,550,000 are 
Moors, 3,750,000 Berbers, and Shellochs (chiefly devoted 
to agricultural and pastoral pursuits), 740,000 Bedouin 
Arabs, 349,500 Jews, 120,000 negroes, and 500 Christians 
and renegades.— Surface. Morocco is mostly bounded 
on the E. by the stupendous chain of the high Atlas, 
which commences with Mount Bemi-Ammer, 8. of the 
desert of Angad, on the Algerine frontier, and extends 
S as far as capes Geer and Nun. The most elevated 
parts of the range occur between 30° and 330 Lat.; the 
highest point, Monnt Hentet, is abont 13,000 ft. above 
the level of the sea. A subordinate range, sometimes 
caled the Little Atlas, branches NN. W. and N. W. to- 
wards Centa and C Spartel; and other chains, either 
continnons or detached, are thinly sprinkled over the 
conntry S. of Fez and Mequinez. The geological consti- 
tntion of these mountains is granitic in the central 
ridges, on which are superimposed secondary and even 
tertiary formations in the less elevated parts of the 
chain. Silver, iron, and lead mines are wrought to some 
little extent. Mineral satt is found in great abundance 
thronghout Morocco, and is a considerable article of ex- 
port to Sondan. But notwithstanding the gigantic 


Total of empire. 


abt. 60 m. S. of Auburn. 
Mor’monism, u. The doctrine of the Mormons. 
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mountains by which it is in part bounded and in part 
overspread, Morocco has a large extent of compura- 
tively level land. Some of the plains and valleys are of 
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great extent and extraordinary fertility, especially those 
of Shawiya, Temsena, Ducilla, and Terara, between Fez 
and Morocco. The principal rivers are: 1. The Sebu, rising 
by several sources on the W. side of the Atlas runge, 
falling into the Atlantic close to Mehedia, and having a 
probable length of 260 miles; 2. The Wad-Om-er-Beg, 
rising by two principal branches in the high Atlas, and 
flowing W. and W. N. W. to its mouth at Azamor, after u 
course of about 300 m.; and 3. The Wad-Tensift, rising 
about 40 m. E. of Morocco, takes a general course W. 
by N. to Lat. 32° 7“ N., aud Lon. 9° 19’ W., where it falls 
into the Atlantic Ocean. The climate of the country is 
healthy and genial; the heat is less intense than might 
be expected from its geographical position, and epi- 
demics are of rare occurrence. The thermometer, even | 
in the hottest season, except during the occasional prev- 
alence of hot winds from the desert, seldom exceeds 94° 
Fahr.; the barometer averages throughout the year 
28°30 inches; and the annual fall of rain (chiefly con- 
fined to October and November), as calculated on a 
series of years, amounts to 29inches. These observations, 
however, apply chiefly to the N. and W. portions of the 
empire E. of the Atlas range, the heat is intense, and 
rain seldom falls. The soll is now, as in antiquity, pro- 
verbial for its fertility. Agriculture. owing, perhaps, to 
the extreme fertility of the land, which produces luxu- 
riant crops with little care or attention, is in the most 
backward state: fallows and rotations of crops are 
wholly unknown. The system of culture has remained 
almost unchanged since the invasion of the Arabs inthe 
eleventh century; nnd it consists of little more, gener- 
ally speaking, than grubbing up and burning the weeds 
before the autumn rains, and afterwards ploughing the 
land about 6 inches deep with a machine of the most 
simple description, drawn by a heifer or ass, and in the 
S. provinces by a camel. — Prod. Wheat, maize, millet, 
barley, dates, grapes, olives, sugar-cane, tobacco, and 
cotton. Much more grain is produced than is sufficient 
for the home consumption. Wool is also very plentiful. 
Goats afford another very valuable commodity, their 
skins supplying that leather which, under the name of 
Morocco, is so distinguished for its softness, pliancy, and 
beauty. (See LEATHER.) The grass lands feed a fine 
race of horses, the exportation of which is prohibited: 
and large uuinbers of sheep, oxen, and mules are reared. 
Ostriches are numerous on the borders of the southern 
desert, and their feathers form a valuable article. Fruits 
abound; but M. is chiefly distinguished for almonds. — 
Manuf. Woollen, cotton, and silk fabrics, carpets, red 
caps, leather, saddlery, chip baskets, and earthenware. 
The trade with the Levant is carried on by the Mecca 
and other caravans, while a coasting-trade is carried on 
by feluccas with the Barbary States. The Jews are very 
numerous, particularly in the cities; and, by dint of ex- 
clusive qualification, carry on all the mercantile and 
money transactions. Every species of oppression and 
contempt, however, is heaped upon this devoted race. 
They are considered by the Mussulmans of Morocco in 
the light of unclean animals and of enemies of God, and 
if they do not exterminate them, it is only because they 
are useful, and because true believers have aright to turn 
everything to account. Indeed, were the Jewish popu- 
lation suddenly removed from the country, such an 
event would be a public calamity of incalculable magni- 
tude; for it is the Jew alone who can mend a lock, 
build a house, make gold and silver trinkets, coin money, 
decorate a room, or weave silk; all such handicrafts 
being regarded by the Mussulman with supreme con- 
tempt. Every night the Jews are shut up in a partic- 
ular quarter, inclosed with a wall; and it is only afte 

sunrise that they are allowed to enter the Mussulman 
town, where they have their shops. The Jewish quarter 
is called “ Mellah,” which means a place of damnation. 
The Jew is obliged to wear black clothes, that color 
being the emblem of misfortune and malediction. When 
the Sultan passes through a town, the Jews of the place 
are obliged to offer him rich and magnificent presents. 
Vet, with all this burden of servitude upon them, they 
never abjure their faith. This constancy, however, cer- 
tainly commendable in itself, is coupled with the gross- 
est ignorance and superstition. — Exp. Hides, skins, 
olive-oil, gums, wax, wool, honey, dates, indigo, shawls, 
and carpets. — Gov. The most despotic on the face of 
the earth, without either law or religion to modify it. 
The sovereign tukes the title of Sultan. —Army. During 
war, about 100.000; consisting mostly of negroes. — 
Narvy. Insignificant. —Hist. This empire, the ancient 
Mauritania (J. v.), was formed by the union of several 
small kingdoms under the Arabs. In the llth century 
it fell under the sway of the Fatimite caliphs, who also 
held power over Algeria, Tunis, and Tripoli, and pushed 
their victorious arms into Spain. The Sherifs, who pre- 
tended to have been the lineal descendants of Mahomet, 
obtained power over the country in the 16th century. 
This last dynasty reigns in Morocco at the present time. 
Since the conquest of Algeria by the French, the 
Moors have frequently come into collision with the 
former, at whose hands they suffered a severe defeat at 
Isly, in 1844. Under the former Sultan, Sidi Mohammed, 
(q- v., p. 2312,) son and successor of Abd-er-Rahman, 
troubles arose in respect of outrages committed on 
Spaniards by subjects of the new Sultan, aggravated by 
the Spanish government. The peremptory demands of 
Spain were not acceded to, perhaps rather from neces- 
sity than from any desire to en in a contest with 
that nation, for it is questionable whether Sidi Moham- 
med could restrain the pirates of the coast, or his other 
unruly subjects, if he wished. A Spanish expedition, 
under Marshal O'Donnell, landed in Morocco, in Jan,, 
1860, and, after some hurd fighting, occupied Ceuta and 
Tangier. Peuce wus coneluded in April, the Sultan sur- 
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rendering some territory near the first-named city, and 
promising to givean indemnity, which has not been paid. 


Morocco, (Ar. Marakasch,) a large city, and the capital of 


the above empire, 105 m. E. by N. of Mogador; Lat. 
31° 37’ 20” N., Lon. 70 36 W. It is beautifully situated 
abt. 4 m. 8. of the river Tensift, on a plain, elevated 
1,450 feet above the sea, and is surrounded by a strong 
wall of lime and mud, 30 feet high, and 6 m. in circuit, 
with square turrets at intervals of 50 paces. 


Fig. 1857.— CITY or MOROCCO. 


is ill built; the streets are narrow, irreguiar, and un- 
paved. The houses, generally built of the same materi- 
als as the wall, are one story high, with flat roofs, and 
narrow openings instead of windows. A large portion 
of the space within the wall is occupied with gardens, 
open areas,and market-places, In the bazaar and mar- 
ket-place a large miscellaneous trade is carried on. On 
the S. of the city, outside the walls, stands a palace of 
the sultan, occupying a space of 180 acres. Morocco 
possesses 19 mosques, of which 6 are remarkable for 
their size and elegance. There are several tanning and 
leather-dyeing establishments, some of them of great 
extent. Founded in 1072, the city of M. contained more 
than 700,000 inhabitants in the 13th century. It is now 
half in ruins. op. abt. 50.000. See Tour in M., &c., 
Hooker and Ball (Lon. and N. Y., 1878). 
Morocco. in Ind., a v. of Jasper co., abt. 118 m. N. W. 
of Indianapolis.— A post-vill. of Newton co. 
Morocco Leather. See LEATHER. 
Moroman'no, a town of S. Italy, province of Calabria 
Citeriore, 13 m. N. W. of Castrovillari; pop. 6,000. 
Moron de la Frontera,(mo’rdn-dai-la-fron-tai’ra,) 
a town of Spain, prov. of Seville, on the Guadeira, 37 m. 
S. E. of Seville. Manuf. Olive-oil. Pop. 10,500. 
Morone’, n. Same as MAROON, q. v. 
Moro'ni. in Utah Territory, a post - village and precinct 
of San l'ete co., abt. 6 m. S. of Provo; pop. of precinct 703. 
Morose’, a. [Lat. morosus — mos, moris, manner, cus- 
tom, way. See MoRaL.]) Wayward; capricious; sullen; 
austere; gloomy ; crabbed; churlish; surly; ill-natured; 
ill-hnmored; peevish; testy; sour-tempered; crusty. 
Morose'ly, adv. Sourly; peevishly; with sullen crab- 
beduess or austerity. 


“Many are as morosely positive in their age, as they were child- 
ishly so in their youth.“ - Govt. of the Tongue. 


The town) 
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stituents of plants and animals, in their varieties, ho- 

mologies, und metumorphoses, 

|Mor’phy, PAuL, an American lawyer, celebrated as a 
chess-player, born of creole parents, in New Orleans, in 
1537, at an early ngo showed a strong disposition for 
games of skill, and played chess well; but these predi- 
lections were not allowed to interfere with bis education 
for a learned profession. He found time, however, to 
pursue at intervals his favorite pastime, achieving in 
1549 and the following years a series of triumphs over 
the best players in this country. A chess tournament, 
held at New York in 1857, brought his name so promi- 
nently before the public that his fame reached England, 
and the British Chess Association invited him to attend 
their annual meeting in 1858. This invitation be ac- 
cepted, principally because he was eager to measure his 
strength with the English champion, Mr. Staunton, who 
nevertheless prudently avoided the opportunity. Ina 
series of games with Andersen, Barnes, Bird, Harrwitz, 
Loder, and Mongredien, be was generally the victor; 
and at a great chess meeting at Birmingham, and at an- 
other in Paris, he played blindfolded with eight able 
competitors simultaneously, vanduishing six out of that 
number, the seventh contest being a drawn game, and 
losing only in one instance. After six months of a con- 
tinued triumph in Europe, Mr. M. returned to the U. 
States, to resume his preparations for the legal profes- 
sion, on the practice of which he has since entered. 

Morrell, in Muine, a post-township of Walde co.; pep. 


abt. 629. 

Mor'rhua,n. (Zodl.) See Cop. 

Mor’rice, u. Sume as Morris, g. v. 

Morris, Grorcs P., an American poet and journalist, 
born in Philadelphia, 1802. At un early age he entered 
the journalistic profession in New York, where, in 1823, 
he commenced the publication of the Mirror, a period- 
ical which flourished till 1842. In 1846, M. became as- 
sociated with Mr. N. P. Willis in the conduct of the 
Home Journal. But it is as a writer of lyrics, rather 
than as a journalist, that M.’s reputation rests. Among 
the many fine songs that proceeded from his pen,“ Wood- 
man, spare that Tree,” and “ We were Boys Together,” 
achieved immense popularity this they still retain. 
In 1853, he published The Deserted Bride, and Other 
Poems ; and, with Mr. Willis as his collaborator, he edited 
Prose and I betty of Europe und America. D. 1864. 


Morose’'ness, n. State or quality of being morose; 
way wardness ; sourness of temper; sullenness. 

Moro’sis, n. [Gr.] (ed.) Idiocy; ſutuity; imbecil- 
ity; stupidity. 

Morox'ite, n. [Fr.] (Min.) An opaque, nish- 
blue variety of apatite, chiefly from Arendal, in Norway. 

Moroxylie Acid, n. (Chem.) An acid discovered 
by Klaproth in the bark of the Morus alba, or white 
mulberry-tree. 

Morpan’‘kee, n. A sort of gondola, or pleasure gal- 
ley, used on the Ganges, in India. 

Mor’ peth, a town of England, co. of Northumberland, 
on the Wansbeck, 15 miles N. of Newcastle. Manuf. 
Flannel. Pop. 4.500. 

Mor’peth, a village of Kent co., Upper Canada, about 
190 m. 8.W. of Toronto. 

Morpheus. [Lat. and Gr., from Gr. morphe, a form, 
an image as in dreains.] (Myth.) A minister of the 
god Somnus, who was wonderfully proficient in imitat- 
ing the grimaces, gestures, words, and manners of man- 
kind. He is sometimes calied the god of sleep, and is 
generally represented as a slumbering child, of great cor- 
pulence, and with wings. He holds a vase in one hand, 
and in the other some poppies. 

Mor'phew. n. [Fr.morphée.] (Med.) A scurfy erup- 
tion on the face and body. 

Morphia, Morphine, (mér'fiu, mdr'fin,) n. [Fr. 
morphine; Gr. Morpheus, the god of dreams.] (Chem.) 
The narcotic principle of opium, a powerful anodyne.— 
See OPIUM (ALKALOIDS). 

Mor’phio, Mor’phion,n. See ANOPLURA. 

Morphologic, ee ee (mr. ſudj ix.) 
a. Pertaining or relating to, or deduced from, the prin- 
ciples of morphology. 

Morpholog‘ically, adv. With relation to the prin- 
ciples or data advanced in morphology. 

Morphol’ogist, n. A writer on morphology; one 
who is learned in morphology. 

Morphology, (mér.fol'vje,) n. [Gr. morphé, form, 
and Jogos, treatise.) That branch of science which 
treats of and depicts the ideal forms of the organic con- 
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Mor’ris, GOUVERNEUR, an American statesman, B. in 
Morrisiana, N. X., 1752. After graduating at Columbia 
Coll. in 1768, he commenced law practice in 1771, and 
four years lnter was returned as delegate to the Pro- 
vincial Congress of New York, of which State he assisted 
to frame the constitution. In 1777, M. was elected a 
member of the Continental Congress, and in 1781 was 
appointed assistant superintendent of finance. In 1791, 
he was sent by General Washington to London, in or- 
der to settle certain unfulfilled stipulations of the old 
treaty with England. In this, however, he was unsue- 
5 1818 In 1500, he was returned to the U. S. Senate. 

1816. 

Morris, Lewis, one of the signers of the declaration of 
American Independence, was h. in Morrisiana, N. X., in 
1726, and graduated at Yale Coll. in 1746. In 1775 he 
was elected to Congress, und ably assisted in the work 
of the Revolution. D. 1798. 

Mor’ris, Ropert, an American financier, and a signer 
of the Declaration of Independence, was B. in Lanca- 
shire, England, in 1734. Coming to America at an early 
age, he embarked in mercantile business in Philadel- 
phia, and rapidly acquired wealth. On the outbreak 
of the Kevolution, M. took a prominent part in uphold- 
ing the national cause. In 1775, he was returned to 
Congress, and in 1781 appointed superintendent of fi- 
nance. D. 1806. See Hart's Life of A., and Finances 
Am. Rev., (Phila., 1877.) 

Mor'ris, in Mlinois, a post- village, cap. of Grundy co., 
abt. 62 m. S W. of Chicago. It is the chief depot for 
the agricultural products of Grundy co., and is increas- 
ing rapidly in pop. and importance. Pop. about 8,000. 

Morris, in /ndiana, a post-village of Ripley co. 

Mor’ris, in Jowa, a village of Woodbury co, abt. 44 m. 
E S. E. of Sioux City. 

Morris, in Kunsas, an E. central co.; area, abt. 580 
sq.m. Rivers. Neosho River. and Diamond and other 
creeks. Surface, mostly level; soil, iu some parts ſer- 
tile. Cap. Council Grove. 

Mor'ris, in New Jersey, a N. co.; area, abt. 760 sq. m. 
Rivers. Pequannock, Passaic, Musconetcong, and North 
and South branches of the Raritan and Rockaway rivers. 
Surface, much diversified, Schooley’s and Trowbridge 
mountains forming considerable elevations near the 
centre of the co.; soil, generally fertile. Min. Copper, 
iron, zinc, sandstone, limestone, marble, plumbago, and 
manganese. Cap. Morristown. Pop. (1850) 50,807. 

—A township of the above co. 

Mor'ris, in New York, a post-township of Otsego co.; 

. abt. 4,500. 

Morris, in Ohio, a twp. of Knox co.; pap. abt. 1,600. 

Mor'ris, in Pennsylvania, a township of Clearfield co.: 
pop. abt. 1,100. — A township of Green co.: pop. about 
2,000. — A township of Hunterdon co.; pop. abt. 1,900. 
A post-township of Tioga co.; pap. abt. 650. — A village 
and township of Washington co., abt. 40 m. S. S. W. of 
Pittsburg ; . of township abt. 1,800. 

Morris# nin, in New York, a town of Westchester 

county, about 10 miles north of the city of New 

York. 


ork. 
Mor'risdale, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Clear. 
field co., abt. 110 m. W.N.W of Harrisburg. 
Mor’ris-dance, MORRICE-DANCE, m, [Fr. moresque.] 
A peculiar kind of dance practised in Europe during the 
Middle Ages, and originatedamong the Moors. In Spain it 
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was accompanied by the castanets, tambourines, &c. and |—A post-village of Warren co., abt. 37 m. N. N. E. of Cin- 


usually performed in fanciful garbs, each dancer having! 
bells at his feet, and ribbons of various colors tied round 
his arma, or flung across his shoulders. The Fandango, 
in, is a close copy of the old Mor- 


as now executed in § 
ris-dance, or dance of the Moors of Andalusia. 
Morrisia‘na, in New Yor’. See Monnisania. 


Morris Island, in S. Carolina, an island of Colle- 


ton dist., on the S. side of the entrance of Charleston 
Harbor, abt. 1 m. 8.8 E. of Fort Sumter. 

Morris Plai in New Jersey, a village of Morris 
c0., abt. 2 m. N. of Morristown, 

Morrison, in Minois, a village, cap. of Whitesides co., 
abt. 14 m. W. of Sterling. 

Morrison, iv Minnesotu, a central co ; area, abt. 620 

. m. Rivers, Mississippi and Crow Wing rivers, be- 

sides several less important streams and many lakes. 
8 pleasantly diversified ; soil, fertile. Cup. Little 


Morrison. in 
c., abt. 12 m. N. b. 
Morrison, in 


co. 

Morriso’nians, n. pl. (Eccl. Hist.) A religious body 
known also as the Evangelical Union, which was formed 
in Scotland in 1843. Their founder, the Rev. James Mor- 
rison, of Kilmarnock, was ejected from the United Se- 
cession Church for holding views contrary to the stand- 
ards of that body. He held that the death of Christ 
bore no 8 relation to the elect, but was for the 
sins of the whole world; that all men wereable of them- 
selves to believe the Gospel; that original sin cannot 
render men liable to condemnation; that no person 
ought to be directed to pray for grace to help him to 
believe. Mr. Morrison was soon after joined by several 
other ministers of the United Secession Church, and 
also by several of the Independents; and they formed 
themselves into a body. They comprise now upwards 
of forty churches, and have a theological hall in Glas- 
gow for the training of their students. Their opinions 
are generally those of Mr. Morrison, but their govern- 
1 independent, and considerable differences of 
opinion exist among them. 

Mor'rison’s, in Minois, a village of Monroe co. 

Mor'ristown, in California, a village of Sierra co., 
abt. 13 m. N. W. of Downieville. 

Mor'ristown, in [inois, a post- village of Henry co., 
abt. 15 m. E. of Rock Islund. 

Morristown, in /ndiana, a village of Clarke co., abt. 
20 m. N. of Jeffersonville. — A township of Randolph 
co., abt, 65 m. E.N.E. of Indianapolis.— A post-village 
of Shelby co., 12 m. N. by E. of Shelbyville. 

Morristown, in Minnesota, a agate and town- 
ship of Rice co., abt. 11 m. W.8.W. of Faribault; pop. 
of township abt. 800. 

Mor’ristown, a seaport town of Shelby co., Nova 

abt. 120 m. N.E. of Halifax. 

Mor'ristown, in New Jersey, a town, cap. of Morris 
on, abt. 50 m. N. N. E. of Trenton. It is a place of con- 
siderable activity, and is memorable as being the head- 
quarters of the American army twice during the War 
of Ind nce. Near M. is the new State Insane 

lum, completed in 1875. It cost abt. $2,000,000, 
is one of the largest in the country. Pop. 5,000. 

Morristown, in % York, a post-village and town- 

ship, river-port of St. Lawrence co., abt. 14 m. S. W. of 
urg; pop. of township abt. 3000. 

Mor ristown, in Ohio, a post-village of Belmont co., 
abt. 21 m. W. of Wheeling, W. Virginia. 

Morristown, in Tennessee, a village of Jefferson co., 
abt. 42 m. E. N. E. of Knoxville. 

Morristown, in Vermont, a village and town- 
ship of Lamoille co., abt. 20 m. N. by W. of Montpelier ; 

. of township abt. 2,200. 
or risville, in Indiana, a village of Hendricks co., 
abt. 20 m. W. by S. of Indianapolis. 

Morrisville, in New York, a post-village, cap. of 
Madison co., 100 m. W. by N. of Albany; pop. abt. 1,700, 

Mor’risville, in Ohio, a village of Clinton co., abt. 37 
m, S. S. E. of Dayton. 

Morrisville, in Pennsylvania, a post-borough of 
Bucks co., abt. 30 m N. of Philadelphia. f 

Morrisville, in Vermont, n post-village of Lamoille 
co., abt. 20 m. N. by W. of Montpelier. 

Mor'risville, in Vi 
co., abt. 95 m. N. by 


vania, a post-village of Luzerne 
W. of Mauch Chunk. 
‘isconsin, a post-township of Brown 


. of Richmond. 


Mor'ro-de-Sio-Paulo, « village of Brazil, abt. 50 


m. S. W. of Bahia. 


Mor’ ro-Grande, in Brazil, a monntain- chain forming 
a part of the boundary between the provinces of Goyaz 


and Minuas-Geraes. 

A town of Brazil, abt. 15 m. S. E. of Cahete ; pop. 6,000. 

Morro 
in the fic Ocean. 

Morrow, (mdér’rd), n. (A 8. 
morgen, to-morrow; Gael. marach. 
sequent to any day specified. 

“Give not a windy night a rainy morrow."—Shaks. 

—The day next following the present. 


“ Parting is such sweet sorrow, 
‘That I shall say good-night till it be morrow.” — Shaks. 


inia,» post-village of Fauquier 


„a town of Peru, on the Leche, near its mouth 


en, morning, on lo 
The next day sub- 


Morse, or Walrus, n. 


einnati; pop. abt. 2,500. 

Morrumbidg’ee, « river of Australia. See Morum- 
BILGE, 

Mors. (Myth.) One of the infernal deities, born of 
Night, without a father. She was worshipped by the 
ancients with great solemnity, and represented not as 
an actually existing power, but as an imaginary being. 
The moderns represent her as a skeleton, armed with a 
scythe and a scimitar, 


Mors, or Mor’soe, an island of Denmark, in Jütland, 


in the gulf of Lymfiord; Lat. 569 40’ N., Lon. 90 E. It 
is 23 m. long, and 12 m. broad, The surface is level and 
fertile, but about one-third is covered with marshes. 
The chief town is Nykiobing. Pop. 6,000. 

Morse, u. [Lat. morsus, a clasp.] A clasp, buckle, or 
other fastening formerly used for the fronts of gar- 


ments, 

(Zo6l.) A group of amphib- 
ious mammalia comprising the genus Trichecus, in the 
family Phocidæ (Fig. 1859), having their distinctive char- 
acter in the cranium and ‘the teeth. The head is well 
proportioned, round, obtuse; eyes small and brilliant; 
upper lip remark- ~ 
ably thick, cov- 
ered with large 
pellucid whiskers 
or bristles. Nos- 
trils large, round- 
ed, placed on the 
upper part of the 
snout; no exter- 
nal ears. In the 
adult lower jaw 
there are neither 
incisors nor ca- 
nines, and the 
lower jaw itself 
is compressed an- 
teriorly so as to 
fit between the 
two enormous 
tusks (canines) of the upper jaw, which are directed 
downwards, and are sometimes two feet long The 
great alveoli,or sockets for containing these formidable 
teeth, produce the characteristic form of the skull of 
the M. (Fig. 1858), and make the anterior part of the 
upper jaw present an immense convex muzzle, the nos- 
trils having au upward direction, and not terminating 
at the snout. It is evident that there is a general re- 
semblance between the organization of the M. and that 
of the seal; but the development of the brain is not so 
great in the former as it is in the latter, and the M. 
appears to he gifted with less intelligence. They are 
of the size of a large ox, attain the length of 20 feet, and 
are covered with short brown hair, Te is the opinion 
of most naturalists that walruses feed on shell-fish and 


Fig. 1858.—sSKULL AND HEAD OF MORSE. 


Fig. 1859, — THE MORSE, OR WALRUS. 


marine vegetables which adhere to the bottom of the 
sea, and that one of the uses of their tusks is to root up 
their food from the spot to which it is fixed; and the 
probability is, that, though the M. does not abstain en- 
tirely from carnivorous habits, marine plants form the 
bulk of its food. They swim rapidly, but their progress 
on land is awkward and tedious. They appear to be 
monogamous, and the female is said to bring forth her 
young. one only at a birth, either on shore or on the ice. 
The flesh is highly valued by the inhabitants of the 
Arctic regions. The M. of the Arctic seas is gregarious, 
and resorts in vast herds to icebergs, or the ice bound 
coast, to breed and sleep. When attacked, numbers hasten 
to assist each other, in their turn become assailants, 
and often use the boats very roughly. It is valuable 
on account of its oil and tusks, and the skin makes ex- 
cellent coach-traces. 

Morse, Samvet FINLEY Breese, an American artist and 
inventor, B. in Charlestown, Mass., 1791, was the son 
of Jedediah Morse, a clergyman and geographer, known 
as the father of American geography. After graduating 
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assist him in his picture, received the in sculpture 
the sume year. his return to the b. States, having 
settled in Boston, he met with so little encouragement 
that he removed to New Hampshire, where he fonnd 
employment in painting portraits at $15 per head. He 
went to Charleston, South Carolina, where he found 
more profitable employment, and about 1822, took up 
his residence in New York. Under a commission from 
the corporation, he painted a full-length portrait of 
Gen. Lafayette, then on a visit to the U. States. In 1829 
he paid a second visit to Europe, and remained three 
years. On his return to the U. States in the packet-ship 
Sully, in 1832, n fellow-conntryman, Professor Jackson, 
was describing the experiments that had just been 
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l Fig. 1860. — SAMUEL MORSE. 


made in Paris with the electro-magnet, when a question 
arose as to the time occupied by the electric fluid in 
passing through the wire. The reply being made that 
it was instantaneous. Jackson, recalling the experiments 
of Franklin, suggested that it might be carried to any 
distance, and that the electric s] might be made a 
means of conveying and recording intelligence. This 
suggestion took deep hold of Morse, who proj to 
develop the idea thus originated; and before the end of 
the voyage he had drawn out the general plan of the 
system known by his name. Almost immedintely after 
his landing in America, he commenced a series of ex- 
riments; but having little time to give to the sub- 
ect, it was not until four years afterwards that he 
succeeded in demonstrating his theory upon a wire half 
a mile in length. Congress at once voted him $30,000 
to enable him to carry ont his views; and. in 1844, he 
saw the realization of his hopes, in the perfect working 
of n wire 40 miles long, which had been constructed be- 
tween Washington and Baltimore. Mr. Morse’s inven- 
tion is the simplest of all the electric telegraphs; it 
requires only a single wire, and is self-recording. or self- 
printing. The alphabet is formed of a combination of 
short strokes and dots, marked by a steel pricker upon 
a sheet of paper, uncoiled beneath it by clock-work 
mechanism. The system is adopted in almost all coun- 
tries of the world, and its immense value may be under- 
stood from the fact that in France alone, the Morse 
telegraph brought to the public revenne 6,000,000 francs 
during the first 3 years, while, previously, the telegraphs 
on the semaphore 6 left an annual deficit of 
1,100,000 francs. m the Nisham Iftichar of the 
Sultan to the French cross of the Légion d Honneur, M. 
ossesses, we believe, all the decorations of Continental 
urope: but the gratitude of the sovereigns and 
states of Europe has also manifested itself in a more 
substantial form. At the instance of Napoleon III, 
the representatives of France, Russia, Sweden, Belgium, 
Holland, Austria, Sardinia, Tuscany, the Holy See, and 
Turkey met for considering the best means of giving 
the inventor a collective testimonial, which resulted in 
a vote of 400,000 francs, “as an hono! and personal 
reward to Mr. M. for his useful labors.” This eminent 
inventor was also member of many American and Euro- 
pean scientific and art academies. D. 1872, 


Morel, n. [O. Fr. morcel; Lat. morsus, from mordeo, 


to bite.) A bite; a mouthful; a small piece of food. — 
A small quantity of something not eatable ; a fragment ; 
as, “ morsels of native and pure gold.”—Boyle. 


Morse’ville, in New York, a village of Schoharie co., 


abt. 45 m. W. of Albany. 


Morsure, (médr’shur,) n. The act of biting or gnawing. 
Mort, n. [Fr., death, from Lat. mors, mortis.) A note 


soifnded at the death of a stag or other game. 
* The sportsman then sounded a treble mort."—Sir W. Scott. 


—{Icel. morgt.) An English provincialism for a large 


quantity or ample amount. — In . — cant, a woman, 
— A three-year old salmon. (Prov. Eng.) 


Good-morrow, good- moruing:; — a common form of 
salutation. 

To-morrow, on the next day following; on the day 
next su nent to the present. 

Mor’row, in Ohio, a central co.; area, abt. 370 eq. m. 
Rivers. Vernon and East Branch of the Olentangy or 
Whetstone, besides some smaller streams. Surface, 

erally level; soil, very fertile. Cup. Mount Gilead. 
Ke abt, 32,000. 
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at Yale College, 1810, M., who from early age had de- 
termined to be a painter, sailed for England with Wash- 
ington Allston, arriving in London in 1811, where he 
formed an intimacy with C. R. Leslie, and the first por- 
traits by these artists painted in London were like- 
nesses of each other. M., who made rapid progress in his 

rofession, exhibited ut the Royal Academy, in 1813, 

is picture The Dying Hercules, of colossal size; and the 
plaster model which he made of the same subject, to 
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Mort e, (mor-tain’,) a town of ce. of 
Orne, 20 m. E. of Alencon. Manuf. Linen, thread, and 
leather. Pop 5.000. 

Mortal. a. [Lat. mortalis, from mz s. martis, death.) 
Sulject to death; fore-doomed to die; as, mankind are 
mortal, — Deadly ; destructive to life; fatal; cansing or 
bringing death; terminating life; deadly in mulice or 
purpose: exposing to certain death ; as, u mortal wound. 

The fruit whose mortal taste brought death.“ — 
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—Ioferring or admitting death; suseeptible to the influ- 
ence of death; liable to destructive action. 
„Or in the natal, or in the mortal hour. — Pope. 
Inenrriug the penalty of death: condemned to be pun- 
ished with death ; not venial ; as, a mortal sin.—Huiman ; 
belonging to man, who is mortal ; a8, mortal power. 
* Al men think all men mortal but themselves. — Young. 
—Extreme ; violent; harassing; tormenting. 

* The nymph grew pale, and in a mortal fright.”— Dryden. 

Mortal foe, a relentless, implacable enemy; u fve bent 
on one’s destruction. 

“Tam Palamon, thy mortal foe."— Dryden. 
Mortal. n. A human being; a man, subject to death; 
— opposed to immortal, 
is not in mortals to command success." — Addison. 
Mortality, n. [Fr. mortalité ; Lat. mortalitas.) State 
or quality of being mortal ; condition of being subject 
to death, or the necessity of dying. 
“ Thoughts of mortality are cordial to the soul.” — Fuller. 
—Death ; destruction; end of life. 
l beg mortality, 
Rather than life preserv’d Sch infamy.” — Saks. 
—Actnal demise of deuths in a stated time or given com- 
munity. 

“The year of 1592 was a time of great mortality.”—Graunt. 
~Human n ture; the human race; humanity in general. 
* Take these tears, mortality’s relief. — Pope. 

M., (Law of.) The mathematical relations subsisting 
among the number of persons living at the different 
ages of life; such that, the number of persons living at 
any assigned age being given, the number of them who 
remain alive at every subsequent age, and consequently 
the mortality which takes place in the interval, will be 
expressible by that relation. It must be obvious that 
in speaking of a law of this kind, we can only have re- 
ae te the averages of large numbers. In respect of 
a single individual, or a small number of persons, 
the uncertainty of the duration of life is proverbial ; 
but the case is entirely changed when multitudes are 
concerned; and there are few classes of contingent 
events of which the results can be predicted with so lit- 
tle risk of departure from the truth as the average age 
to which the lives of a considerable number of persons 
will be prolonged. The circumstances which affect the 
mean duration of human life depend upon a great 
number of different causes; as climate, the facility of 
obtaining subsistence, the state of civilization, the man- 
ner of living, progress of medical science, &c..—all of 
which vary in different countries and ut different times. 
The law of mortality, therefore, must vary with these 
circumstances; and consequently, if expressible by any 
mathematical function, it must be one affected by nu- 
merical coefficients depending on the particular circum- 
stances, and of which the values can only be determined 
by ob-ervation. The simplest expression which has 
been proposed for representing the course of mortality 
is that which is derived from the celebrated hypothesis 
of De Moivre; namely, that if a number of individuals 
be taken in any given year of uge, the number of deaths 
which take piace among them will be the same every 
year until the whole are extinct. In this hypothesis 
only one numerical quantity requires to be determined, 
viz., the average extreme age. De Moivre adopted 86; 
and his hypothesis may therefore be simply enunciated 
as follows: Out of 86 infants born, 85 will be alive at 
the end of the first year, 84 at the end of the second, and 
so on to the extremity of life, the decrement being one 
in each yenar. For a considerable number of years, 
about the middle ages of life, this hypothesis of equal 
decrements represents the observed facts with tolerable 
accuracy: und as it affords considerable facilities in va- 
rious calculations, it was formerly much used in the 
computation of life contingencies. The difference be- 
tween the given age and 86 is called by De Moivre the 
nies lement of life; thus the complement of a life of 50 

years. On account of the multitude of causes which 
erg the rute of mortality among the inhabitants 
of a country, it is plain that any formula deduced from 
d priori considerations can only be trusted so far as it is 
found to agree with experience; and therefore, for all 
ractical purposes, recourse is had to a table showing 
Kr each year of age the number of deaths which are ob- 
served to take place out of a large number of persons 
who enter upon that age. The ratio of those two num- 
bers is the measure of the probability that an individual 
entering upon that age will not survive the year. and 
may be assumed as the law of mortality in respect of 
that age. The table may be exhibited under different 
forms: the most usual is a table of decrements, which 
is constructed by supposing a large number of persons, 
as 10,000 for example, to start together in the same 
year of age (the year of birth is usually assumed), and 
to write down in the same column the nnmber of those 
who remain alive at the end of each successive year. 
From this the number who die in each year, apd the 
chances of surviving a year, or any number of years, are 
easily found. For some purposes the table of the prob- 
abilities of living over a year at each age, or of dying in 
the course of the year. is more convenient; but either 
form can be readily rednced to the other. 
Mor‘talize, v.a. To render mortal. (R.) 
Mor'tally, a. Ina mortal manner; in a manner that 
must canse death; irrevocably; us, he fell, mortally 
wounded.—In the highest possible degree; inveterately ; 
excessively. 
“ I mortally dislike a vulgar face. — Granville, 
3 n. Mortality; state or condition of being 


Mortar, n, [Lat. mortarium ; Fr. mortier; probably 


| Mor’tes, (Rio das.) a river of Brazil, prov. of Minas- 


MORT 


MORT 


allied to Lat. mordeo, morsus, to bite, crunch, or chip{—The state of being pledged ; as, land beld on m 


with the teeth.) (Chem.) A vessel, usually made of | 
iron, brass, marble, Wedgwood-ware, or glass, in which 
substances are pounded or bruised with a pestle. 

(Masmry.) A mixture of lime, sund, and water, used 
for cementing stones and bricks in walls. Bee Surr'r. 

(Gun.) A variety of cannon of a large bore, with 
chambers (Fix. 1561), employed to throw shells or car- 
casses at considerable elevations, so that the missile) 
may range to a great distance, and fall vertically upon} 
the object. Mortars were first used in sieges for throw- 
ing large balls of stone and of red-hot iron, before the 
invention of shells, | 
In consequence of 
this, the culibre of a 
mortar in Germany 
is estimated by the 
weight of a stone- 
ball, equal in bulk 
to the size of the 
bomb which it is in- 
tended to throw. In 
Russia and Den- 
mark, the calibre of 
a mortar is estimat- 
ed by the weight of 
an iron ball exactly fitting it; and in England, in 
France, and in the U. States, by its diameter in inches. | 
The interior parts of a mortar are the chamber, the 
bore, the mouth, and the vent. The chamber is the 
place where the charge of powder is lodged. The shape | 
of the chamber varies, but it is generally conical, and | 
more or less truncated. The use of mortars is considered | 
to be older than that of cannon by some writers. Shells 
were thrown out of mortars at the siege of Wac n- 
douk, in 1588, by the Count of Mansfeld. See Donn; GUN. 

Mortar-bed. (Gun.) A thick plank hollowed out to 
receive a mortar. 


Fig. 1861. — MORTAR. 


Mortar-vessel, mortar-boat. (Navy.) For a consider- 
able period this term was applicd to small vessels nsed | 
in the navy, and armed with mortars for the purpose of 
bombarding. The increased use of shells in naval war- 
fare, to be tired from ordinary guus, converts every ves- 
sel of war into a bomb-vessel ; consequently, the term 
mortar-vessel will not long designate any particular kind 
of boat. In ordinary language, the term is applied, in 
the navy, to a few small craft of light dranght of water. 

Morta’ra, a town of Italy, prov. of Alexandria, 25 m. 
N.N.E. of Alexandria; pop. 5,000. | 

Mortefontaine, (mort-fon'iain,) a village of France, 
dept. of Oise, in the castle of which the treaty of peace 
between France and the U. States was signed, in 1500. 


Geraes, enters the Rio Grande near Macaia. Length, 
abt. 120 m. 

Montks, (Riv Das,) a river of Brazil, prov. of Matto-Grosso, 
enters the Araguay opposite the centre of the island of 
Santa Anna. 

Mortgage, (mér’gej,) n. [Fr. mort, dead, and gage, 
pledge. See Gage.) (Law.) The conveyance of an es- 
tate, real or personal, by a debtor to his creditor, as a 
pledge or security for a debt. The debtor is called the 
mortgagor, the creditor mortgagee. The conveyance is 
absolute in form, but subject to a proviso by which it is 
to become void, or by which the pledge is to be recon- 
veyed upon repayment to the grantee of the principal 
sum secured, with interest, on a certain fixed day. Upon 
the non-performance of this condition, the mortgagee’s 
estate becomes absolute at law, but remains redeeniable 
in equity during a limited period. (See Limitation.) In 
general, every description of property, and every kind 
of interest in which it is capable of absolute sale, may 
be the subject of a legal M., or its equivalent in equity. 
A deed, if really intended only as a security for money, 
will be’ treated as a mortgage, although, in form, it pur- 
ports to be an absolute conveyance or assignment. So 
long as the mortgugor remains in possession, the mort- 
grgee’s estate is uot absolute. As to the rights of the 
mortgagee, he is entitled to enter into possession of the 
lands, and after a notice to the tenants, to recover the 
rents and profits, unless there is some agreement to the 
contrary. He may grant leases, subject to the equity 
of redemption, and avoid by ejectment, without notice, 
any leases that may have been made by the mortgngor 
without his concurrence subsequently to his mortgage. 
He must, however, account for the rents which he re- 
ceives, and pay proportional for such parts as he may 
keep in his own possession. A mortgagee is not allowed 
to obtain any advantage out of the security beyond his 
principal and interest. Though the mortgagee, after 
the mortgagor's default in payment of the principal 
sum and interest, has the absolute legal estate, he is 
still considered in equity to hold only as a security for 
his debt. In order to obtain absolute possession of the 


estate, the mortgagee has to file a bill of foreclosure 
against the mortgagor, calling upon the latter to redeem 
his estate forthwith, by payment of the principal money, 
interest, and costs; and if he fail to do so within the 
time specified by the court (usually six months), he is 
forever barred and foreclosed of his equity of redemp- 
tion, and the mortgagee becomes owner in equity, as he 
before was in law. (See FORECIOSUnk.) In the event of 
a sale, the surplus, after deduction of the principal sum, 
interest, and expenses, must be nccounted for and paid 
to the mortgagor, his heirs, executors, administrators, 
or assigns. The above general remarks apply princi- 
pally to mortgages on land; the entire subject is vast 
and intricate, so that here we can do nothing more than 
refer for further particulars to special treatises on the 
subject, and especially to Washburn’s Real Property, for 
a full abstract of the laws of the various States. 
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v. d. To grant, as an estate in fee as security for the 
payment of money lent or contracted to be paid ata 
certain time: as, lands mortgaged. — To pledge; to ren- 
der liable to the liquidation of any debt or expenditure; 
as, mortgaged capital. 

Mort'gage-deed, u. (Law.) A deed of conveyance 
given by way of mortgage. 

Mortgagee, (mir-ga-jee’,)n. (Law.) The person who 
lends money on mortgage, or to whom a mortgage is 
made or given; — correlative to mortgagor. 

Mortgager, Mortgageor’, (mér'ga jer, „) n. (Law.) 
The person who grants an estate in fee as security for 
debt, as above specified. 

Mort'gagor. n. (Law.) Same as MORTGAGER. 

Mortier, (mor’te-d,)n. The name given to a cap of 
state, of great antiquity, worn by the first kings of 
France, and the form of which is still preserved in the 
cap worn by the president of the Court of Cassation. 

Mortier, EDOUARD ADOLPHE CASIMIR JOSEPH, DUKE 
DE TREVISO. a marshal of France, born 1768, entered the 
army in 1791, with the rank of captain, and baving dis- 
tinguished himself on various occasions, he was rapidly 
promoted, In 1803, Napoleon appointed him to the 
command of the army sent to occupy Hanover. In 1804, 
he was raised to the rank of a marshal. In the cam- 
paigns of 1805 and 1806, Gen. Mortier headed one of the 
divisions of the grand army, commanded in chief by 
Napoleon in person; and displayed great enterprise and 
intrepidity. On one occasion, when at the head of 4,000 
men, he fell in with the main body of the Russian army 
under Kutusoff. and being compelled to fight or surren- 
der, by his superior tactics and valor he held ont till the 
arrival of sufficient reinforcements, In 1808 he was 
raised to the dukedom of Treviso; and soon after the 
invasion of Spain, he took the command of the French 
armies there. He accompanied Napoleon in his expe- 
dition to Russia; and to him was intrusted the blow- 
ing up the Kremlin at Moscow. On the restoration 
of Louis XVIII. he gave in his adhesion, and lived as a 
private person in Paris till 1816, when he was appointed 
to the command of the 15th military division, at Rouen. 
Ile was afterwards elected a member of the Chamber 
of Deputies, in which he sat till 1819, when he was re- 
stared to the peerage. In 1834, Louis Philippe prevailed 
on him to accept office, on the resignation of Marshal 
Soult, but he soon after resigned. Being on the staff of 
the king and prince at the review in Paris, on the 28th 
of July, 1835, it was the fate of this brave officer to be 
one of the victims of the assassin Fieschi, (q. v.) 

Mortiferous, a. [Fr. morti/ére, from Lat. mors, mor- 
tis, deuth, and Ferre, to bear.) Bringing or superinduc- 
ing death; fatal; deadly ; destructive; as, a mortiferous 
herb. 

Mortifica’tion, n. [Fr. See Mortiry.] Act of mor- 
tifying, or state of being mortified.—The act of subduing 
the passions and appetites by penance, abstinence, or 
painful severities or macerations inflicted on the body. 

The mortification of our lusts has something in it that is 
troublesome, yet nothing that is unreasonable.” — Tillotson. 

—Humiliation or vexation; state of being humbled or 
depressed by disappointment, chagrin, crosses, or any- 
thing that wounds or abases pride. — That which morti- 
fies; cause of humiliation, chagrin, or vexation. 

( Med.) The loss of vitality in a part of the body. The 
incipient state of M., when the case is still recoverable, 
is called gungrene ; when totally dead, sphacelus. When 
any portion of the body loses its vitality, a process of 
separation takes place between it and the living parts 
that surround it; and when this happens in certain 
parts or organs, it is necessarily fatal. The symptoms 
attending M. of the viscera are generally loss of pain, 
diminution of fever, small sinking pulse, hiccongh, de- 
lirium, cold sweat, and fainting, which precedes death. 
M. of a bone is called necrosis. 

(Scots Law.) A bequest to an educational, literary, or 
religious institution. 

Mor'tiſiedness, u. State or condition of being mor. 
tified; abasement of the passions or appetites; humili- 
ation; chagrin. 

Mor'tifler, n. The person who, or thing which, mor- 


tifies. 

Mor'tify, v.a. [Fr. mortifier; L. Lat. mortifico; Lat. 
mors, mortis, death, and facio, to make. See MoRTAL.) 
To subdue or bring into subjection, as the bodily appe- 
tites by abstinence, or rigorous severities; to abase; to 
humble; to reduce; to restrain, as inordinate passions. 

Wich fasting mortified, worn out with tears."— Harte, 

—To depress; to affect with slight or temporary vexation 
or chagrin. 

“ He ia controlled by a — mortified by a frown, and trans- 
ported by a smile."—Addiso: 

To destroy the organic pene and vital functions of 
some part of a living animal; to alter; to gangrene. 
—v.n. To become dead; to gangrene; to lose vitality, as 
flesh.—To be subdued ; to die nway.—To practise severi- 

ties and penance from religious motives. 

Mor'tifying,a. Humiliating; tending to humiliate, 
chagrin, or al ; vexations; annoying; as, a mortify- 
ing rebuff. 

Mor'tifyingly, adv. Vexatiously ; humiliatingly. 

Mortimer. Rocer, Ear. or Maron, an English noble 
of the 14th century, was B. about 1287, and on the death 
of his father, in the Welsh wars in 1303, was made the 
ward of Piers Gaveston. He served under Edward I. in 
the Scottish war, in 1306-7, and during the first 14 years 
of the reign of Edward II. was employed in Scotland, 
Treland, and France, and was appointed lieutenant in 
Ireland in 1317. Three years later he joined the barons 
in revolt to banish the king's favorites, the Spensers, 
but wus taken and imprisoned in the Tower. Having 
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escaped to France, he allied himself with Isabella, queen 
of Edward II., and the barons who shared her discon- 
tent. The queen accepted him as her paramour, and 
having obtained aid from the count of Hainault, they 
came to England in 1326, deposed and imprisoned the 
king, and governed the kingdom at their will. The 
young prince was proclaimed (Edward III.); M. was 
created eurl of March, and took u large share of the es- 
tates of the Spensers: the deposed king was shumefully 
murdered by his orders; and at last Edward, weary of 
subjection to this insolent usurper, and backed by the 
public hatred of him, assnmed the government. M. was 
seized at the castle of Nottingham, and hung at Tyburn, 
1330. 

Mortimer, Epxunp, EARL, espoused Philippina, dauh- 
ter of Lionel, second son of Edward IIL, king of Eng- 
land. — Roger, son of the preceding, was declared heir 
to the crown in 1385, but died in 1399, leaving an only 
danghter, who married Richard, Duke of York, giving 
to that family a claim to the throne of England. Hence 
arose the wars of the “ Red and White Roses,” between 
the houses of York and Lancaster. 

Mortimer, in Illinois, a village of Lake co., about 45 
m. N. by W. of Chicago. 

Mortise, (u tis.) n. [Fr. mortaise, probably from Lat. 
mordeo, morsus, to bite, to 
bite into.) (Carp.) A ent or 
hollow place (a a, Fig. 1862), 
made in timber, to receive 
the tenon, b b, of another 
piece of timber. 

Mortise-joint, a joint made 
by the cohesion of a mortise 
and tenon. — Mortise-lock, a 
lock constructed to-fit into 
a mortise cut in the stile of a door. — Mortise-whrel, a 
wheel of cast-iron, having wooden cogs let into mortises 
on its periphery. 

—v.a. To cut or make a mortise in.—To ent by a mortise 
and tenon; as, to mortise a beam into a post. 

Mor'tising- machine. (-m2’sheen,) n. A machine 
for the construction of mortises. 

Mort ling. n. Same as MORLING, q. v. 

Mort' maln, n. [Fr. mort, dead, and main, hand. See 
MINUL.] (Law.) Possession of lands or tenements in 
dead hands, or hands that cannot alienate. Alienation 
in mortmain is an alienation of lands, tenements, or 
hereditaments, to any corporation (sole or aggregate), 
guild, or fraternity. The reason for the title, according 
to Blackstone (book i. c. 18), is that such alienations 
were usually made to ecclesiastical bodies, the members 
of which (being professed) were reckoned dead persons 
in law: land, therefure, holden by them might, with 
great propriety, be said to be held in mortua manu. 

Mort-ne’, n. Same as Morne, q. v. 

Morton, James DovaLas,4th EARL of, regent of Scotland. 
was younger son of Sir George Douglas, of Pittendreich, 
and studied at Paris. Having married a daughter of 
the 3d earl, the earldom was transferred to him on the 
death of his father-in-law, in 1553. He favored the 
Reformation, though not at first very boldly, and was 
made lord high-chancellor of Scotland in 1563. Three 
years later he took part in the murder of Rizzio, and 
fled to England: he soon, however, obtained the queen’s 
pardon, through the influence of Bothwell. Informed 
of the plot against Darnley, he refused to share in it, 
but did not reveal it. He was one of the leading oppo- 
nents of Bothwell, was again made chancellor, and in 
1572 was appointed regent of the kingdom. His ad- 
ministration was arbitrary and burdensome, and having 
made himself odious to the people, be resigned in 1577. 
He found means of recovering his high office soon after- 
wards; but in 1581 he was charged as accessory to the 
murder of Darnley, tried, condemned, and beheaded, 3d 
June. He died with great calmness, firmly maintaining 
his innocence. 

Mor'ton, Samvzt Grorce, an American physician and 
ethnologist, was n. at Philadelphia, in 1799. He studied 
medicine at his native city aud at the university of 
Edinburgh, graduating M.D. in both places, und in 1824 
settled at Philadelphia, where be not only practised 
his profession, but distinguished himself as an ardent 
student of physical science. A member of the Philadel- 
phia Academy of Sciences from his 21st year, he was 
chosen professor of anatomy in 1839. Ethnology at 
length became his chief study, and as a basis for inves- 
tigation of differences in the structure of the skull in 
the different races of men, he formed an immense col- 
lection of skulls, both human and brute. He published 
the results of his researches in the works entitled, 
Crania Americana; Crania Egyptiaca; and Types of 
Mankind ; the last-named, however, only appearing after 
his death. Dr. M. was also author of several medical 
treatises, among which are,— An Illustrated System of 
Human Anatomy ; and Illustrations of Pulmonary Com- 
sumption. D. at Philadelphia, 1851. 

Morton. WII IAM THOMAS Green, M.D., an American 
dental surgeon, and the reputed discoverer of anwsthet- 
ics, B. in Muss., 1819. In 1840 he commenced the study of 
dentistry in Baltimore, and two years later commenced 
practice in Boston. In 184, in the latter city, while en- 

ed in experimental study, Dr. M. discovered and intro- 
juced ethereal anæsthesia, which he patented under the 
name of letheon, offering its advantages, however, free of 
cost to the charitable institutions of England and the 
U. States. The committee of the French Academy award- 
ed the Montyon prize of 5,000 francs to be equally di- 
vided between Dr. Jackson and Dr. M. ; but the latter re- 
fused to receive this joint award, protested against the de- 
cision of the Academy. and iu 1832 received the Mon- 
tyon prize medal. D. 1868 
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Morton, OLIVER Perry, an American statesman, B. in 
Ind., 1823; educated at Miami University; began prac- 
tice of law in 1847; elected circuit judge in 1552, lieut. 
governor in 1860, governor, 1561-7. He was uctive in 
support of the Federal government during the war. In 
1863, he was opposed by a Democratic legislature, who 
contemplated taking the military power out of bis 
hands, and placing it in those of four of their party. 
The Republicans defeated this attempt by withdrawing, 
leaving each house without a quorum. He burrowed 
money upon bis personal responsibility to carry ou the 
State government, which was subsequently repaid. U. 
8. senator in 1807; one of the Republican nominees at 
the convention of 1876 for President. In 1877, selected 
as one of the electoral commission, (g. v.) D. Nov., 1877. 

Mor’ton, in I., a p. v. aud twp. of Tazewell co.—In 
Miss., a p.-v. of Scott co — In Mo., a v. of Ray co. 

Mor’tonsville, in Ky., n p.-v. of Woodford co.—In 
N. I., a v. of Orangeco.—In Penn., a p.-v. of Chester co. 

Mor'tuary, n. [Fr. mortuaire, a funeral-pall; Lat. 
mortuarius, having reference to the dead, from mors, 
mortis, death.) A customary gift, claimed by, and due 
to, the minister of a parish on the death of a parish- 
ioner; also, a burial-place, 

—a. Pertaining or having reference to the burial of the 
dead; as, a mortuary chapel. 

Morumbidgee, (mor'um-bidje’,) a river of Australia, 
rising, by many heads, in the co. of Murray, N. 8. Wales, 
aud after a S. W. course of 400 miles, joining the river 
Murray, in Lat. 34° 48’ &., and Lon. 148° k. 

Morus, n. (Bot.) The typical genns of the order 
Moracer, q. v. 

Mor'ven, in Indiana, a village of Shelby co., abt. 40 m. 
S. E. of Indianapolis. 

Mor’ven, in N Carolina, a village of Anson co., about 
115 m. S. W. by W. of Raleigh. 


| Mosasau’rus, Mososau’rus, n. 


Mosaic, (mo-zã'ik,) Mosa’ic-work, n. [Fr. mosa- 
ique; L. Lat. musirum opus, mosaic-work ; Gr. mouseion, 
the temple of the Muses, mouseios, belonging to the 


Muses, toh eer x oS 2 
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small pieces or 
cubes of glass, mar- 
ble, shells, pebbles, 
precious stones, &c. 
(a, a, a, Fig. 1863), 
of various colors, 
cut, and fixed to- 
gether by a ground 
of cement in such a 
manner as to form 
ornamental pat- 
terns. Work of this 
kind is of great antiquity; and it is believed to have 
had its origin in Asia. In the book of Esther, mention 
is made of a “ pavement of red and blue, and white and 
black marble,” in the court of the garden of King 
Ahasuerus. This was without doubt a pavement of 
mosaic-work. In Greece, during the time of Alexander, 
Mosaic pavements, made with variously colored marble, 
were among the sumptuous decorations of the period. 
These were for the most part geometric in design; but 
Pliny mentions a celebrated work of Sosos of Pergamos 
— the“ Unswept Hall.“ This was a pavement of inlaid 
work, representing the crumbs and fragments left on 
the floor after u banquet. The art was carried from 
Greece by workmen to Rome, where it was called opus 
musirum, and acquired universal popularity, and soon 
came to be applied not only to floors, but also to walls 
and ceilings. In Italy, and in most of the countries oc- 
cupied by the Romans, many floors ornamented with 
mosaic-work have been found among old ruins. They 
consist generally of a centre-piece, frequently of human 
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beings or animals, with a border or frame of a regular 
pattern. The different parts of which the mosaic is 
formed consist of cubes of different colored stones or 
earthenware, cemented together. Some exquisite speci- 
mens of this kind of mosaic-work have been found at 
Pompeii. One of the finest examples found is supposed 
to represent the battle of Issus, and was found in 1831 
in the Casa del Fauno. In the 5th century, when the 
arts and sciences were driven from Italy, the art of 
mosaic-work was preserved by the Byzantine Greeks, 
and was restored to Greece in the 13th century. It at- 
tained its highest perfection at the beginning of the 
17th century, when Clement VIII. had the whole of the 
interior of the dome of St. Peter's ornamented with 
mosaic-work. Giambattista Calandra improved mosaic 
by the introduction of a new cement. He, and other 
artists who followed after him, employed the art for 
copying original paintings by celebrated artists. One of 
the great advantages of this kind of work is its wonder- 
ful power of preservation, by which many of these paint- 
ings are represented in all their original freshness and 
beanty. Guercino’s “ Martyrdom of St. Petronilla,” and 
Domenichino’s “Communion of the Dying St Jerome,” 
were thus preserved. A school for mosnic was founded 
at the beginning of the 18th century in Rome, by Peter 
Paul of Christopheris: and muny of his pupils carried 
the art to a high degree of excellence. In modern 
times, two kinds of mosaic are particularly famous — 
the Roman and the Florentine. In Roman mosaic, the 
pictures are formed by joining very small pieces of 
stone, which gives greater variety, and facilitates the 
representation of large paintings. In the Florentine 
style, the mosaic is made of large pieces of stone, and 
is consequently more troublesome, aud only adapted for 
small paintings. The Italians call mosaic-work in wood 
tansia or tarsia; the French, marqueterie, (See Man- 


QueTRY.) In the most costly mosaics, precious stones 
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have been cut to furnish materials: but in common 
works of this art, enamels of different colors, manufac- 
tured for the purpose, are the materials employed. 

—a, Pertaining, or having reference to, or composed of, 
mosnic- work; variegated; tessellated; as, a mosaic 
pavement. 

Mosa‘ic, Mosa‘ical, a. (From Moses.) Pertaining, 
or having reference to Moses, the leader of the Israel- 
ites; as, the Mosaic law. 

Mosaic Wool. (Aunuf.) See SUPPLEMENT. 

Mosa‘ism, n. The doctrinal tenets propounded by 
Moses: adherence to the Mosaic law, rites, or institutions. 

Mo’salem, in Jowa, a twp. of Dubuque co.; pop. 732. 

er Mosa, the 
river Meuse, and Gr. sauros, lizard.) (Jul.) A large 
extinct aquatic saurian, which existed during the depo- 
sition of the cretaceous strata, Its remains have been 
found both near Maestricht and in the cretaceous de- 
posits in America. 

Mos’chus, n. (Zoöl.) The Musk, or Musk-deer, a 
genus of Ruminantia, family Œrvidæ. These animals, 
which give name to the well-known perfume, inhabit 
the great extent of elevated country which occupies a 
large part of Central Asia. and are principally found in 
Thibet, Nepaul, Tonquin, and the districts ailjacent to 
the N. of India and China. Their favorite haunts are 
the tops of mountains covered with pines, where they 
roain in places most difficult of access, resembling in 
their manners the chamois and other mountain quadru- 
peds. In size and general appearance, the Musk-deer 
is not very unlike a small roebuck, the length of the 
body being about 3 feet 4 inches. The upper jaw is 
considerably longer than the lower, and is furnished on 
each side with a curved tusk, about 2 inches long, the 
inner edges of which 
are quite sharp. The 
general color of the 
body is a kind of deep 
iron-gray. The ears 
are erect, about two 
inches long, of a deep- 
brown color external- 
ly, and pale- yellow 
within; the hoofs long 
and much divided; 
and the tail extreme- 
ly short. These ani- 
mals are hunted for 
the sake of their 
musk, which is con- 
tained in an oval re- F 
ceptacle, or small Fig. 1864. — MUSK-DEFR, 
glandular pouch, sit- (Moschus moschiferus.) 
uate at the binder part of the abdomen, and peculiar to 
the male. The unctnous secretion contained in this re- 
ceptacle is of the most powerful and penetrating nature: 
but from the ease with which it can be adniterated., 
very little of it reaches Europe in a pure state. The 
follicle containing the musk is covered with short 
brown hair, and is more or less full according to the 
age, health, &c., of the animal. The musk, when dry, 
is of a dark reddish-brown color, has a bitterish sub- 
acrid taste, and a fragrant smell, agreeable at a distance, 
but so strong and pungent as to be highly unpleasant 
when quite near. It is held in high estimation as a 
medicine among Oriental nations. 

Moscow, [Russ. Moskwa,] (mos'ko,) a govt. of European 
Russia, between Lat. 54° 50’ and 56° 40’ N., Lon. 34° 50 
and 38° 50 E., having N. the govt. of Tver, E. Vladimir 
and Riasan, S. Toula and Kalouga, W. Smolensk and 
part of Tver. Area, 12.300 sq. m. The surface is level, 
with the exception of an elevated tract in the S. W. The 
soil is indifferently fertile. The rivers are the Moskwa, 
Kliazma,and Oka. Min. Limestone and yellow marble. 
Manuf. Woollen, cotton, and silk fabrics, carpets, pa- 

r. Kc. Large numbers of horses and cattle are reared. 
. 1,913,677. 

—A fargo city of European Russin, capital of the above 
government, long the residence of the sovereigns, and 
still one of the capitals of the empire, on the river 
Moskwa, 400 m. S. E. of St. Petersburg. The city, which 
was founded in 1147, is one of the most singular in the 
world. It is of a circular form, and covers a large ex- 
tent of ground. The central part, on an eminence, on 
the N. side of the river, is occupied by the Kremlin, or 


Fig. 1865. — THE KREMLIN. 


Citadel. The outer quarters of the city lie aronnd this 
central nucleus, increasing in maguitude according as 


they diverge from it. On the ontside of all are the slo- 
bodes or suburbs, The Moskwa, which has a very tot- 
tuons course through the city. ia crossed by various 
bridges, some of stone, but the greater number of wood. 
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Previous to the conflagration of 1812, which destroyed 
two-thirds of the city, M. presented the most extraor- 
dinary contrasts,—palaces alternating with hots, Asiatic 
with European buillings, and open fields and gardens, 
with crowded streets. The Kremlin, which has been 
completely repaired since 112, comprises the imperial 
palace, the archbishop'’s palace, the cathedral of the 
Assumption, in which the Russian sovereigns are 
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erowned, the churches of St. Michael and the Annun- 
ciation, and the Pokrovskoi cathedral, constructed of 
20 churches joined together. It also contains the belfry 
of Ivan Veliki, a tower 26914 feet in height, containing 
82 large bells. At a short distance, on the ground, is the 
great bell of M., weighing 360,000 lbs. Prominent among 
the other public buildings are the Palace of Arms,the Im- 
perial Theatre, the Palace of the Senate, theDaschkoff Pal- 
ace, the church of St. Basil, the University, and the great 
Military Hospital, founded by Peter the Great. Manuf. 
Principally silk, cotton, and woollen fabrics, and hats, 
are carried on extensively; but in the adjoining towns 
and villages there are also numerous tanneries, brew- 
eries, &c. M. is the grand entrepôt of the internal 
commerce of the empire. A great deal of the commer- 
cial intercourse between the city and adjacent and dis- 
tant provinces is carried on in winter by the sledge- 
roads, and at other times by means of railway and water 
communication, Af. was founded in 1147, and was from 
1300 the capital of Russia. In 1703, Peter the Great re- 
moved the seat of government 20 his new city on the 
Gulf of Finland, and thereby for many years materially 
injured the trade and prosperity of the city, which was 
almost annihilated by the conflagration in the year 1812. 
In that year, in obedience to their sovereign’s order to 
drive the French out of the country by destroying their 
winter-quarters, the inhabitants set fire to the city, and 
with such good-will and dispatch, that more than two- 
thirds of their venerated city was soon reduced to ashes ; 
and Napoleon, aghast at the ruin of all his hopes and 
schemes, commenced that fatal retreat which, between 
Moscow and Wilna. utterly disorganized nnd routed one 
of the finest urmies that exer followed the French 
standard. Ny. in 1871, 611,970. M. hus become the 
centre of a network of railroads, and is, or soon will be, 
the commercial and industrial capital of the Empire. 

Mos’cow, in Ind., u p.-v. of Rush co., abt. 40 m. E S. E. 
of Indianapolis. — In Iowa, a town and twp. of Musca- 
tine co., abt. 25 m. E. S. E. of Iowa City.—In Ay.,ap.-v. 
of Hickman co., abt. 6 m. S. of Clinton. 

Moscow, in Maine, a township of Somerset co.; pop. 
abt. 700. 

Moscow, in Michigan, a post-village and township of 
Hillsdale co., abt. 60 m. S. of Lansing; pop. of township 
abt. 1,800. 

Moscow, in Minnesota, name of a post-village and 
ye tg of Freeborn county, about 8 miles W.N.W. of 

ustin. ° 

Moscow, in Missouri, a village of Lincoln co. A town- 

ship of Washington co. 


Moscow, in New York, n post- village of Livingston co., 


abt. 35 m. S. S. W. of Rochester; pop. abt. 800. 

Moscow, in Ohio, a post-village of Clermont co., abt. 
20 m. S. E. of Cincinnati. 

—A village of Licking co., abt. 8 m. S. S. W. of Newark. 

—A village of Lucas co, abt. 20 m. S. W. of Toledo. 

Moscow. in Pennsylrmia,a post- villuge of Lackawanna 
co., abt. 13 m. 8.E. of Scranton. 

Moscow, in Tennessee, a post-village of Fayette co., abt. 
40 m. E. of Memphis. 

Moscow, in Trzas,a post-village of Polk co., abt. 100 
m. N. N E. of Houston. 

Moscow, in Wisconsin, a post-township of Towa co. 

Mose. an island inthe E. Archipelago, N. of Timor-lant; 
Lat. 6° 20’ S., Lon. 131° 30’ E., 20 m. in circumference, 

Moselle’, a river of W. Europe, rising in the French 
dept. of Vosges, Lat. 48° N., Lon. 70° E. After a N. N. k. 
course of 300 m., in which it flows through the E. part 
of France and the 8. part of Rhenish Prussia, it empties 
into the Rhine at Coblentz, Lat. 500 22’ N., Lon. 7°33’ E. 

Moselle, (mo-sel’,) a dept. of the N.E. of France, for- 
merly part of Lorraine, having N. Luxembourg, Rhenish 
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Prnssin, and Rhenish Bavaria, E. the dept. of Bas-Rhin, 
S. Meurthe, and W. Meuse; Lat. between 49° and 4. 
80’ N., Lon. 5° 30 and 7° 40’ E. Area, 2,30 sq. m. The 
surface is generally mountainous, and the soil indiffer- 
ent. The rivers are the Moselle, Sarre, Orne, and Nied. | 
1d. Wheat, oats, barley, flax, and hemp. Min. Iron, 
coal, lime, and salt. Manuf. Woollens, lace, paper, car-| 
pets, leather, glue, Ac. The chief towns are Metz (the | 
cap.), Brieg, and ‘Thionville—See SUPPLEMENT, | 

Moselle, (mo-zell’,) in Illinois, a village of Jo Daviess 
co., abt. 10 m. S. of Galena. | 

Moselle, in Missouri, a post- village of Franklin co., abt. | 
50 m. S. W. of St. Louis. | 

Moselle, in Wisconsin, a township of Sheboygan co.; 
pop. abt. 1,700. | 

Moselle, in W. Virginia, a village of Hampshire co., 
abt. 20 m. S. W. of Cumberland. | 

Moselle, n. A æscription of white German wine, 
unmed from the river Moselle. | 

Moselle’-cup, n. (Drinks.) A fancy beverage, con- 
cocted of Moselle wine, limes, sugar, and ice, dashed with 
cognac, and judiciously intermixed, 

Moses. (Egyptian mo, water, and use, saved.) (Seript.) 
The son of Amram and Jonhabed, of the tribe of Levi. | 
This great Jewish historian and lawgiver was born in 
Egypt, during the rigor of the decree that commanded 
the death of every new-born male Israelite; to save her 
child from this cruel edict, his mother made an ark, or 
basket of rushes, and carefully placing the infantin this 
cradle, committed it to the river, in a place where she 
wus aware that the daughter of Pharaoh was in the 
habit of bathing; the mother secreting herself among 
the reeds to note the effect of her stratagem. The prin- 
cess, pitying the child thrown thus on her mercy, 
adopted the infant, gave it to the mother to nurse, and | 
took charge of the child’s future education and welfare; 
and Moses, being brought up in the court of the king.) 
became “learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians.” 
When he had attained his fortieth year, Moses, seeing 
an Egyptian officer ill-treating an Israelite, killed the 
task-muster, and hiding the body, fled into the wilder- 
ness, where he pursued the calling of a shepherd for 
forty years, marrying the daughter of a priest of the 
people among whom he had found shelter nnd protec-| 
tion. While so employed, the Almighty appeared to 
him in the“ burning bush,” and commanded bim to re- 
turn to Egypt, and lead his people from the house of 
bondage. In obedience to this command, Moses, after 
many oppositions, eventually brought the Israclites out 
of Egypt, passed the Red Sea, and within sight of the 
Promised Land; when, in consequence of the transgres- 
sions of the people, they were turned back, and con- 
demned for forty years to wander in the wilderness, till 
the whole generation of offenders had died. Even Moses | 
was not allowed to enter the land of Canaan, but merely 
to rejoice his eyes by a prospect of the rich and fruitful 
vales which constituted the Land of Promise. Having! 
seen the glorious country from the heights of Mount 
Pisgah, Moses calmly prepared himself for bis end, and 
died in his 120th year, on the confines of Canaan. Moses! 
is the author of the first five books of the Old Testament, | 
Genesis. Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuterono- 
my,—or, as they are collectively called, the Pentateuch, or 
the“ Five Books.” The life and institutions of Moses pre- 
sent one of the finest subjects for the pen of a Christian 
historian, who is, at the same time, a competent biblical | 
antiquary. His institutions breathe a spirit of freedom, 
purity, intelligence, justice, and humanity, elsewhere 
unknown; and above all, of supreme love, honor, and 
obedience to God, They moulded the character of the 
Hebrews, and transformed them from a nation of shep- 
herds into a people of fixed residence and agricultural 
habits, Through that people, and through the Bible, 
the influence of these institutions has been extended 
over the world; and often where the letter has not been 
observed, the spirit of them has been adopted. 

Mosh’erville, in Michigan, a post-village of Hillsdale 
ch., abt. 55 m. S. of Lansing. 

Mosiertown, (mo/zher-town,) in Pennsylvania, a post- 
village of Crawford co., abt. 9 m. N. W. of Meadvi'ie. 

Mos‘inee, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Mavathon co., 
abt. 15 m. 8. by W. of Wausan, 

Moskwa’, or Moskva’, a river of European Russia, 
traversing the govt. of Moscow, and after an E. course 
of 200 m., falling into the Oka at Colomna. During the 
invasion of Russia, Napoleon I. attacked the whole Rus- 
sian army, intrenched at the village of Borodino, situ- 
ated on the left bank of the River Kolotcha, about 2 m. 
above its junction with the M. After a sanguinary en- 
gagement, both armies encamped on the field of battle, 
but the Russians withdrew during the night. The killed 
and wounded amounted to 80,000 men. In 1839 the Rus- 
siuns erected a mausoleum on this battle-field. This 
action is called battle of the Moskowa by the French, and 
battle of Borodino by the Russians. 

Moslem. n. A Mussulman; an orthodox Mohammedan. 

—a. Mohammedan; Islamitic; belonging or having ref- 
erence to orthodox Mussulmans. 

Mos‘lemism, n. Mohammedanism; Islamism; the 
religious doctrines of the Koran. 

Mos‘lings, n. pl. Thin strips of leather shaved off in 
dressing and preparing skins. 

Mososau’rus, n. (Zul.) Same as MOSASAURUS, q. v. 

Mosque, (mdsk,) n. Fr. mosquée; Ar. masjad.] 1 Mo- 
hammedan temple or place of worship. They are gen- 
erally distingnished externally by cupolas and mina- 
rets, but internally they are little remarkable, forming 
merely a single hall or apartment, with numerous lamps, | 
the floor covered with carpets, and the walls with ara- 
besques and mosaics. The principal Arabian and Syrian| 
mosques are remarkable for their vast quadrangles, sur- 
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rounded with numerous columns. The revennes of the 
mosques are often considerable, aud connected with 
them are usually institutions for education, hospitals 
for the sick, asylums for the poor, &c. The principal 
mosque of Constantinople was originally the Christian 


Fig. 1867. — GREAT MOSQUE AT DELHI. 

church of St. Sophia (Fig. 458), bnilt by the Empevor 
Justinian in the 6th century; but it is surpassed in 
beauty and taste by that of Solyman the Magnificent, 
begun in 1550. The mosque of the Prophet at Medina, 
the great mosque at Mecca, and the mosqne of Omar at 
Jerusalem, are considered peculiarly holy, and are among 
the fir extant specimens of Moslem architecture. 

Mosq tia. See Mosquito TERRITORY. 

Mosquito, or Musquito, (mus-/élo,) n. Sp, from 
masca, Lat. musca, a fly.) (Zodl.) A troublesome little 
insect, resembling the gnat, and belonging to the 
family Culicide. (See GNAT.) It is a native of the W. 
Indies, the American conti- 
neut, S. Africa, and India, 

The common mosquite, Cte- 

lex mosquito (Fig. 1868), is 

about the same size as the 

gnat, and possesses a suck- 

er, with five sharp-pointed, 

needle-like organs, with 

which it pierces the skin, 

and sucks the blood; but 

that which renders it so dan- 

gerous, as well as trouble- 

some, is, that the proboscis 

not only makes a wound, but 

injects into ita poison which 

causes inflammation, The 

mosquito seldom appears in 

the daytime; but at night, Fig. 1868.-cULEX MOSQUITO. 
in the tropics, when the un- (Magnified) 

happy trayeller endeavors to 

sleep, the tantalizing little insect generally succeeds in 
banishing all idea of repose, both by its power of sno- 
tion, as well as the continuous buzzing sound made by 
its wings. 

Mosquito Creek, in Georgia, enters Ocmulgee River 
in Pulaski co. 

Mosquito Creek, in Indiana, enters the Ohio River 
in Harrison co. 

Mosquito Creek, in Ohio, enters Mahoning River 
in Trumbull co. 

Mosquito Territory, or Mosquito Sore, called 
also Mosquitia, n region of Central America, occupy- 
ing the E. portion of Nicaragua, and bordering on the 
Curibbean Sea; between Lat. 11° and 16° N., and Lon. 
83° 10’ and 86° W. Area, abt. 26,000 sq.m. Rivers. Cape, 
Taguan, Bluefields, and Rio San Juan. Surface, moun- 
tainous in the W., but more level along the coast ; soil, 
exceedingly fertile, producing every variety of W. In- 
dian vegetation in luxuriant abundance, including ma- 
hogany and other cabinet-timber, dye-woods, drugs, &. 
Minerals are said to abound in the interior, and the finest 
quality of tortoise-shell is obtained upon the coast. The 
country is inhabited almost entirely by the Mosquito In- 
dians, an active and daring race, whoso chief claimed the 
title of King of Mosquitia. The English maintained a 
foothold in M. until 1560, when it was terminated under 
a treaty with Nicaragua. See WALKER, WILLIAM, (p. 
2470.) Cup. Bluefields. 

Moss, u. fas. meos; D. and Dan. mos; Ger. moos ; Fr. 
mousse; Lat. mascus, moss.) A small herbaceous plant, 
with a simple branching stem, and numerous narrow 
leaves, growing on trees, rocks, &c., mostly in humid 
places; a lichen.— In botany, the mosses comprise the 
alliance MUSCALES, q. v. 

(Note. Moss is sometimes employed in the formation 
of certain self-explaining compounds; as, moss-clad, 
moss-covered, h- grown.) 

Moss, n. [Swed. mosse.) A morass; a boggy place; a 
place where peat is found; as, Chat Moss, England, 


—v. a. To cover with moss by natural growth. 


An oak whose boughs were mossed with age.” — Shake, 
Moss’-agate, n. ( Min.) See AGATE. 
Moss- bunker. n. (Zoil.) See MENHADEN. 
Moss’er’s Valley, in Pennsylvania, a vill of Union co. 
Moss'iness. n. [From mossy.) State of being over- 
grown with moss. 
Mos'sing Ford, in Virginia, u post- village of Char- 
lotte co., abt. 6 m. S. W. of Roanoke. s. 
Moss’-land, n. Land formed by the accumulation of 
aquatic plants into peaty bogs. 
Moss’-pink, n. ( ot.) See PL Ox. 
Moss’-rose, n. ( Bot.) See Rosa. — 
Moss'- trooper, n. (Eng. Hist.) One of a clase of 
rovers or marauders that in former times infested the 
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Scottish and English borders; — the namo is taken from 


the aspect of the tract over which they trooped, it 
being, for the most part, morass or moss. 

Moss ville. in Minocis, a post-villuge of Peoria co, abt. 
10 m. N. N. k. of Peoria. 

Moss’y, a. Overgrown or abounding with moss. 

“Old trees are more mossy far tban young.” — Bacon, 

—Fringed or bordered with moss; as, “ mossy brooks.” 

Cowley. 

Moss'y Creek, in Tennessee, a post- village of Jefferson 
co., abt. 212 m. E. of Nashville. 

Most, a. (superl. of MORE.) A. S. mest, superl. of mycel, 
great.] Greatest; largest; consisting of the greater num- 
ber or quantity ; — plurally, numerous beyond others. 

“ Sweet bird, . . . most musical, most melancholy |" — Milton. 

—n. (Used as a substitute fora noun omitted or under- 
stood.) The greatest number or part; the chief or major 


portion. 
“ They all repair’d, both most and least.” — Spenser. 


—The greatest degree, quantity,or amount; the utmost; 
generally used in the phrases at the most, lo the most, to 
make the most of, &c. 

“A covetous man makes the moat of what he has, and can get, 
without regard to Providence.“ — L Estrange. 

—adv. In the greatest or highest degree. 

„That which will most influence their carriage will be the com- 
pany they converse with.“ — Locke, 

Mos‘tar, a town of European Turkey, pashalic of 
Bosnia, prov. of Herzegovina, on the Narenta, 48 m. 
S. W. of Bosnia Serai; Lat. 43° 20’ N., Lon. 17° 52“ E. 
Manuf Swords and fire-acms; and has an extensive 
trade in cattle, corn, and wine. . 8,000. 

Mostar‘das, a village of Brazil, about 50 m. S. 8. E. of 
Alezre; pop. 3.000. 

Mos'tic, Mos‘tick, n. Same as MAHL-STICK, q. v. 

Mos tittiba, n. See Mustama. 

Most lx. adv. Chiefly; for the greater part; in the 
major degree; in the main. 

Mostra. n. [It.] (Mus.) A little mark at the end of a | 
line, showing what note the next line begins with. 

Mo'sul, Mosel, or El Mosul, a pashalic of Asiatic 
Turkey, comprising the most part of Turkish Kurdis- 
tan, between Lat. 35° 30’ and 38° N., Lon. from 43° E. to 
the borders of Persia. The surface is mountainous, The 
principal rivers are the Tigris, the Great and Little Zab, 
and the Khaboor. The chief cities are Mosul (the cap.), 
Arbil, and Al-Hadbr. 1%. Unknown. 

Mosvt, the cap. of the above pashalic, situated on the site 
of the ancient Nineveh, on the Tigris, 193 in. N. N. W. 
of Bagdad. The principal ornaments of the city are a 
college, the tomb of the sheikh Abdul Cassim, and the 
remains of a fine mosque built by Nonreddin, Sultan 
of Damascus, It formerly had considerable commercial 
importance, but is now very much decayed. Manuf. 
Cotton cloth, Pop. Estimated at 40,000. 

Mot, (/. n. [Fr.; Lat. motto.) A pithy, pungent, or 
witty saying; a repartee; an epigrammatic figure of 
speech; a witticism, (A Gallicism.) See Bon-Mor. 

A note sounded on a bugle. Seo MORT. 

Motacilla, n. (Zl) See WAGTAIL. 

MHota kun, a river of Guater 
of the State, and flowing N. E. enters the Bay of Hon- 
duras, abt. 15 m. W. of Omoa, Honduras. 

Mote. [A. S. môt. See Moor.] A term employed in com- 
position, and signifying a meeting or assembly; as, 
folk-mote. 

Mote, n. [A. S. mot; W. ysmot.] A speck; a spot: a 
small patch; u particle; anything proverbially small. 

„The gay motes that people the sunbeams.” — Milton. 


Motet’, n. [Fr., from It. me. (Sacred Mus.) The 
Latin psalms and hymns sung in the Romish church are 
so called, The term was furmerly applied to certain 
elaborate vocal compositions in several parts, generally 
on sacred subjects; in fact, any sacred composition 
which does not come under the denomination of mass 
or anthem, may be called a motet, 

Moth, n. A. S. motto, moththe ; D. mot; Ger. motte; Dan. 
mol; akin to Lat. mando, tochew; Sansk. matka, a bug. 
See Mrat.] (Zul.) The name given toa numerous and 
beautiful division of Lepidopterons insects, readily dis- 
tinguished from butterflies by their antenna tapering 
to a point, instead of being terminated by a knob, and 
by their being seldom seen on tho wing except in the 
evening or night. It should also be observed that the 
antenne are often feathery, or comb-shaped; and that 
the legs bave two spiny processesor thorn-like points at 
the middle joints of each. The diurnal Lepidoptera are 
all provided with a tongue for gathering their food ; but 
a great portion of the moths are destitute of that organ, 
while in othors it is exceedingly small; a considerable 
number of them, therefore, must pass the whole of 
their winged state without food. The larva or cater- 
pillars from which the varions moths are produced, 
exhibit nearly the same variety of appearance as the 
winged insects which spring from them. Some are 
large, while others are extremely minute; many are 
provided with ten, others twelve or fourteen feet, and 
the largest have sixteen, Some of the caterpillars are 
smooth, others are covered with hair: but all of them, 
after having several times cast their skin, spin for them- 
selves the materials of an habitation, in which they are 
to be transformed into chrysalides. All the nocturnal 
Lepidoptera were included in the genus Phalwna by 
Liunens; but since the time of that great naturalist 
they have been divided by Cuvier, Latreille and others, 
into a number of different groups, the classification of 
which is too complicated and embarrassing to be 
thoroughly explained in this work. We may remark 
that there are several thousand species of moths, vary- 
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even more. Tho variety of form and color is endless. 
The principal species will be found described under 
their proper name, or the mume of their genus, as Cossus 
for the Goat-moth, Sphingide for the Haw k-moth, Ke. 
We limit ourselves to the nutice of two or three species 
which are notorious tor their depredations; readers who 
wish to see how useful some members of the group are 
to mankind, must consult the articles Silkworm Moth 
and Saturnia, though there is not a myth that is not 
more or less useful in many ways, to birds and bats, if 
not to us. 

Moth’-eat, v. a. To consume or devastate, as a moth 
eats un article of wearing apparel. 

Mother, (miati'er,) n. LA. S. modor, moder, madur ; D. 
mauler ; Icel. dir; Ger. mutter; Lat. Mater; Gr. metër ; 
Ir. mitatr; Pers. mddar ; sk. m@tri, the true form 
måtar — må, with nis, to make.) A female parent, par- 
ticularly ove of the human race; a woman who has 
borne a child; — correlative of son or daughter. 

A mother is a mother still, the holiest thing alive. — Coleridge. 
—That which has produced anything; that which has 
preceded in time; generatrix; source of origin; the 
oldest or chief of anything. 

“Necessity, the mother of invention.” — Farquhar. 

—A familiar term of address or appellation of an old 

woman or matron; also, applied to the superioress of a 

convent, and to a woman who exercises care and ten- 

derness toward another, or gives purental advice. 

—A thick, slimy substance, coucreted in liquor, particu- 

larly in vinegar. 

ative; natural; received by birth; vernacular; 
received from parents or ancestors; us, mother-tongue, 
mother-language ; also, acting the part of a mother; origi- 
nating. 

“The common growth of mother-earth suffices me." — Wordsworth. 


Moth’er-chareh, n. The church to which one be- 
longs; the oldest church; the Church of Rome, by way 
of eminence, so designated by its adherents, 

Moth’er-country, u. The wother-land; the country 
giving origin. 

Moth’erhood,n. The state of being a mother. 

Moth'ering. u. A rural custom, in England, of paying 
a friendly visit to one's mother. 

Moth'er-in-law. u. The mother of a husband or wife. 

Moth’erkill Creek, in Delaware, vuters Delaware 
Bay from Kent co. 

Moth’er-land, n. The land of one’s mother; country 
of birth or origin. 

Moth ’erless, a. 
a mother. 

Moth’erliness, n. 
matron-like quality. 

Moth’er-liq'uor, Moth'er-wa'ter, n. (Chem.) 
A saline solution from which crystals have been de- 
posited, and which, when ponred off aud re-evaporated, 
geuerally furnish a second crop. 

Moth’erly, a. Pertaining to a mother; tender; ma- 
ternal; aflectionate. 

Alu. In the manuer of a mother; as, motherly care. 

Moth’er-of-pearl, n. [Ger. perlen-mutler ; Fr. nacre 
de perles.) (Conch.) The hard, silvery, brilliant inter- 
nal layer of several kinds of shells, particularly oysters, 
which is often variegated with changing purple und 
azure colors. The large oysters of the Indian seas alone 
secrete this coat of sufficient thickness to render their 
shells available for the purposes of manufactures. The 
genus of shell-fish called Pentadine furnishes the finest 
pearls, as well as mother-of-pearl; it is found in greut- 
est perfection round the coasts of Ceylon, near Ormuz | 
in the Persian Gulf, at Cape Comorin, aud among some 
of the Australian sens. The brilliant hues of mother- 
of-pearl do not depend upon the nature of the substance, | 
but upon its structure. The microscopic wrinkles or 
furrows which run across the surface of every slice act 
upon the reflected light in such a way as to produce tlie 
chromatic effect; for Sir David Brewster has shown that | 
if we take, with very fine black wax, or with the so- 
called fusible alloy, an impression of mother-of-pearl, 
it will possess the iridescent appearance. Mother-ol- 
pearl is very delicate to work; but it may be fashioned | 
by saws, files, and drills, with the aid sometimes of an 
acid, such us the dilute muriatic ; it is polished by col- 
cothar. 

Moth ’er-of-thyme, n. (Bot.) See THYMUS. 

Moth'er-qu een, u. The motherof the reigning king 
or queen. (More commonly written QUEEN-MOTHER, J v.) 

Mother’s-marks, n. pl. [Lat. væri materni.) ( Phy- 
siol. und Med.) These disagreeable and often very of- 
fensive-looking blotches, tumors, or blemishes, which 
the mother unconsciously entails on her child, are often 
as extraordinary in their appearance as they are diverse 
in their shape and situation. Physiologists have long 
disputed the popular belief that such formations have 
any relation with the mother whatever, and, rather 
than resign their opinion or prejudiced theory, are con- 
tent to evade the subject, under the convenient but un- 
scientific shelter of a lusus nature, Without disput- 
ing any opinion, or advancing any hypothesis, we shall 
content ourselves with adhering to the opinion of those 
who maintain that the quickened imagination and sen- 
sitive condition of the nervous system of a pregnant 
woman of a peculiar temperament is, at certain stages 
of her gestation, sufficient to impress on the unborn 
child those blemishes which are popularly known as 
mother’s-marks. There is hardly any part of an infant's 
body ou which these extraordinary marks have not 
been, and do not daily appear: though, unfortunately 
for the child, especially as it grows to maturity, they are 
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and bosom. Of these three situations, the face is gen- 
erally the locality where the most severe, us respects 
size and character. are to be fouud. The for: head and 
eyebrows, the eyelid und part of the eye, the nose, the 
lips (and, when the mouth suffers, producing hare-lip), 
with the check, are the situations where these nart are 
most frequently seen. Some of these di-figurements 
are slight blotches or stains, quite superticial, and af 
fecting only the skin. and may be mere discolored spots, 
or, us in what are called port-wine or claret stains, in- 
volve the whole of one side of the face and nose with 
irregular margius or stray spatters. Some, nguin, though 
not rising above the surtace, involve the adjacent cellu- 
lar tissue, while others protrude in the form of warts 
or moles, With a few bristly hairs, or else form irregular 
bladder-looking tumors, while some take an almost 
exact resemblance to the outline of a mouse, the surface 
being covered with a short brown fur. Another variety 
of the nevus is what is called the raricose, or a collec- 
tion of small veins, freely anastomosing or uniting with 
each other, till they form a perfect plerus or network 
of interlacing and intermingling blood-vessels. Small 
patches of such varicose navi, about the size of small 
wafers, are found ona child, one often situated at the 
inner or outer corner of the eye; but more generally 
such marks are found on the arm or leg, and then they 
are of a very considerable size. The colors of mother’s- 
marks are nearly as various in their hue as their shape 
or size. Some are bright scarlet, others of a deep red; 
some few are black; but the most general color is that 
of a purplish-red; some, indeed, ure hardly to be dis- 
tinguished from the natural complexion of the skin ex- 
cept by their elevation. Not the least remarkable cire 
cumstance connected with nari is the fact that all of 
those which are of a deep red color are singularly in- 
fluenced by any violent emotion of the mind, becoming 
distended and much brighter in color during a fit of 
rage or any strong excitement. great heat of the weather, 
and during the paroxysm of a fever, — whatever, in- 
deed, accelerates or disturbs the circulation, At such 
times, many of those navi, of a vesicular or bladder- 
like character, with a thin cuticle, burst, and not un- 
frequently discharge a very considerable amount of 
blood. Among the various shapes which mother’s- 
marks assume, the likeness to fruit is a very common 
one: pears, apples, strawberries, mulberries, aud cur- 
rants are the most familiar; these are often traced as 
accurately on the arm, leg, body, or fuce, as if they had 
been photographed on the skin. Fruit, of whatever 
sort, while simply drawn, as it may be, on the cuticle, 
if out of sight, is harmnless and innocent enough; but if, 
as is sometimes the case, the grapes, mulberries, or cur- 
rants are defined in what may be culled alto-relievo on 
the skin, and are prominent, it is another remarkable 
fact, that during the natural seasou of the fruit, the 
nevus resembling it on the body will, durmg the last 
weeks of ripening, enlarge, and become excessively, 
sometimes intolerably, painful. In robust, masculine 
constitutions this fact is less evident, but in vervous 
and delicate habits it frequently amounts to extreme 
suffering. —The treatment is very uncertain in its re- 
sults, and in many cases defies either medical or surgi- 
cu uid. In all cases, if a cure is to be effected, the nevus 
should be treated as soon as the child has strength te 
bear the treatment. 

Moth’er-spots, n. pl. (d.) Congenital spots on 
the skin; naevus. — Dunglison, 

Moth’er-tongue, (“%) n. One's native language; 
lingual parent-stock. 

Mother-wit, x. Native wit; common sense. 
“(It is extempore, from my mother-wit.” — Shaks. 
Moth’er-wort, n. (Bot.) See Leonurus. 
Moth’ery, a. Concreted; full of concretions ; dreggy: 
feculent ; — used of liquors, 

Moth’y,a. Full of moths: as, “an old mothy saddle.” Shak, 

Mo'tif. n. [Fr.] That which suggests a hint or an idea 
to an artist; alto, the hint itself. 

Motif ie, a. [From Lat. motum, to move, and facere, 
to make.) Inducing motion. 

Motility, n. [Fr.motilité ; Lat. motilitas, from motus.] 
( Med.) Faculty of moving; moving power; contractility. 

Dunglison. 

Motion, (mo’shun,) n. [Fr.; Lat. motio, motionis, from 
moven, to move, q. b.] Act or process of moving or of 
changing place; change of local position: alteration of 
distance between bodies; the passing of a body from one 
place to another, whether by voluntary, organic, or me- 
chanical action; — the converse of rest. (See below, 3 
Motion, Laws of.) — Manner of moving: port; gait ; air; 
change of posture; action ; military march or movement. 

“ By quick instinctive motion up I sprung.” — Ailton. 
—Power of, or capacity for motion. 

All without breath or motion.“ — Coleridge. 
Agitation; internal action; excitation of the mind, will, 
desires, appetites, or passions ; effect of impulse; activ- 
ity proceeding from any cause, external or internal. 
“The motion of a hidden fre.” — Montgomery. 
proposition offered; course of conduct or line of action 
advanced or instigated; particularly, a proposition made 
in a deliberative assembly ; as, a motion for a committee, 
a motim to bring in a bill, a motion to adjourn, Ac. 
(Mach.) The cross-head, crogs-head guides, and blocka, 
in a locomotive steam-engine, taken collectively. 
(Mus.) The direction given to the movement of the 
parts in contrapuntal writing. Direct or similar motion 
is when two parts move in the same direction, i. e. rise 
or fall together; contrary motion is when one rises and 
the other falls; and obliqne motion is when one part 
moves in either direction while the other is stationary. 


most frequently met with where they are the most evi- 


ing in size from a line in breadth to eleven inches, and 


dent, and consequently objectionable, — the face, neck, 
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(Fine Arts.) The change of place or position which 
from certain attitudes a figure seems to be making in 
its representation in a picture or sculpture. It cau be 
only implied trom the attitude which prepares the ani- 
mal for the given change, and differs from action, q. v. 
Upon motion, in art, depends that life which seems to 
pervade a picture when executed by a master. 

Motion ( Laws of ). 1 eat The laws which direct 
and control the cuntinued and successive change of 

lace of various bodies, — in other words, their motion. 
Tue laws of motion may be thus described: — 1. A body 
always remains in a state of rest, or of uniform motion, 
in a straight line, until it is made to change its state 
on account of the action upon it by some external 
force. 2. This change of motion is proportional in an 
exact ratio to the force impressed, and is produced in 
the same straight line in which the opposing force acts. 
3. Action, and consequently reaction, are always to be 
estimated in the same right line, and are equal in op- 
posite directions. According to Dr. Arnold, in his work 
entitled “The Elements of Physic,” all motion is really 
considered, with regurd to itself, absolute, or the change 
of absolute space; for motion once begun would be 
continned forever, were it not for the interruption of 
external causes, the power of gravitation, and many 
other circumstances which affect it. quable motion 
may be briefly stated to be the effects of a single stroke 
or impetus given to a body; as the momentum im- 
parted to a ball discharged from the mouth of a cannon 
by the charge of gunpowder. (See GUNNERY.) Acceler- 
ated motion is produced by a constant application of 
power or impulse to the body which had been in a state 
of rest. (See Gravitation.) To sum up our remarks, 
force is not required for the maintenance of motion, but 
only for its change; that is, for producing, in the first 
place, a change of state from rest to motion, or from mo- 
tion to rest; secondly,a change in the velocity of mo- 
tion, either by accelerating or retarding it; or, thirdly, 
a change in its direction, by deflecting it upwards or 
downwards, to the right or to the left. Not only such 
bodies as are at rest, but also such as are performing 
uniform rectilinear motion may thus be regarded as be- 
ing in a state of equilibrium. (See Forces.) For it is only 
while their velocity or direction is changing, that is, 
while they are being accelerated, retarded, or moving in 
a curve, that the forces acting on them can be unbal- 
anced, or can produce a resultant pressure; and as long 
as this pressure remains unbalanced, the motion will 
continue changing in velocity, in direction, or in both; 
because, whenever it becomes straight and uniform, the 
resultant of all the forces acting on the body will be 
equivalent to nil; or, in other words, the body will not 
be subject to any unbalancing force. The dynamical 
effect of force being then a change of motion, a contin- 
ued force must produce a continuous change, whether 
in velocity or direction. The simpler effect of a sudden 
change of velocity, or an angular deflection, can be only 
produced by an instantaneous exertion of force, or un 
impact, as it is termed. (See Impact.) Among the many 
absurdities which have arisen out of a misupprehension of 
the laws of motion, is the attempt to discover what is 
called a perpetual motion, or a machine which of itself 
would never stop. The earth and planets are such ma- 
chines in their rotations on their axes, and we have seen 
that any particle of matter, unacted on by any other 
matter, and once in motion, is a perpetual motion. Ifa 
wheel attached to an axle could be deprived of friction 
at the pivots, and inclosed in a permanently air-tight 
and perfectly exhausted receiver, it would also, when 
once in motion, be a perpetual motion. But as long us 
any friction or resistance, however small, is perpetually 
retarding the motion, it is obvious that the velocity, if 
maintained, must be indebted to some external supply 
of moving power. To take the case of friction, which 
arises from the roughness of the supports, and which, 
independently of adhesion, may be considered as a rapid 
succession of very small jolts, by which the ronghness 
of the one surface strikes upon that of the other, and 
communicate a portion of momentum to the frame, and 
finally to the earth, — to suppose that a wheel, as above 
described, could go on forever, with friction, would be 
to suppose that there could be action withont re-action. 


In fact, a perpetual motion. such as intended to be made | Mot’tie, Mot’ty, a. 


by the speculators on the subject, is nothing less than a 
machine which will work forever without new moving- 
power; it being not one bit less Absurd to suppose that 
it would perpetually overcome friction and atmospheric 
resistance, than that it would continue to supply the 
impetus necessary to carry on the sawing of « plank or 
the weaving of lace. The ancient philosophers had 
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(Mus.) (Also written Motivo.) Theme, subject, or 
leading passage in a musical composition, 

—v.a. To move; to furnish a motive to or for; to incite 
or induce by a motive or motives, 

Motiv’ity, n. IL. Lat. motivitas.] Power of motion; 
the power of producing movement or action; the qual- 
ity of being prompted by motives. 

Moti’vo, n. [It.] (Mus.) See Motive. 

Motley, (mot‘le,) a. [Sp. motear, to speckle, from mota, 
a mote.) Variegated in color; parti-colored; dappled; 
piebald. — Composed of different or various parts, char- 
acters, or kinds; diversified. 

“ Motiey fruit of mongrel seed.“ — Swift. 

Motley, Juns Loturop, an American historian and 
diplomatist, u. in Muss., in 1814. After graduating at 
Harvard Coll., in 1831, he proceeded to Europe, where 
he entered himself at the universities of Göttingen and 
Berlin respectively. After his return to the U. S., he 
studied law, and was admitted to the bar in 1836-7. In 
1840 he was appointed Secretary of the American Lega- 
tion in Russia, which atter a tenure of 8 months he re- 
signed, returning to the U. States, and devoting himself 
to literature. After a course of preparatory study on 
the continent of Europe, Mr. M. published in London, 
in 1856, his first great work, The kise of the Dutch Re- 
public. This book at once achieved a grand success, its 
sale in England being 15,000 copies in the first year of 
its publication, while, ou the other band, the fuur years’ 
demand (1856-00) in the U. States resulted in the saleof 
7,50 copies only. This work was translated into Dutch, 
German, and French. In 1561 appeared, as a continua- 
tion, so to speak, of his first great work, his History of 
the United Netherlands, which has more than equalled 
the popularity of its predecessor. In the same year 
Mr. M. received the degree of b.. I. from the university 
of Oxford, England, and was appointed U. S. minister to 
Austria, which post he resigned in 1867,-in a spirited 
letter to Secretary Seward, who had charged him with 
speaking disrespectfully of President Johnson, a charge 
which he indignantly denied. In 1869 Mr. M., who is a 
corresponding member of the French Institute, and of 
the principal learned societies in Europe. was appointed 
American minister to the Court of St. James, in which 
position he was succeeded in the following year by Gen. 
Schenck. In 1873, he published John of Barneveld, a 
Biography. D. in England, May 29, 1877. 

Motley-mind’ed, a. Possessing diversified or fluc- 
tuating views, ideas, or feelings. 


many peculiar and erroneous impressions with regard 
to the laws of motion. but their original ideas seemed 
to be the guiding-points in the investigations of the 
moderns. Galileo modelled some of the first theories, 
but we are indebted to Sir Istac Newton for the first 
real investigation of the laws of motion. 

—v. n. To make a significant movement or gesture with 
the hand or head. 

Mo'tionist, n. One who brings forward or makes a 
motion. 

Mo tionless, a. Wanting motion; being at rest. 

Mo'tive. a. [It. motiro; L. Lat. motivus.| Causing or 
producing motion; influencing action ; having power to 
move: denoting a teudency to move; as, motive power. 

—n. [Fr. ni; It. matira, from Lat. moven, motus, to 
move. See Move.| That which moves, actuates, or in- 
fluences; that which incites to action; that which de- 
termines the choice or moves the will; an iucentive or 
inducement; cause; reason; that which may or ought 
to incite to action. 

“* Wife and children, those precious motives." — Shaks. 


Mot'mot, n. (Zobl.) A curious and handsome bird of 
the genus Motucotus or Trionides, order Insessores, in- 
habiting muny parts of 8. America. Its back is of a 
dark rich green color, and it has a long wedge-shaped 
tail, two feathers of which extend some inches beyond 
the others. The shafts of these are stripped of their 
webs near the extremities, giving the bird a very singu- 
lar appearance. One would suppose that these birds 
trimmed their feathers thus themselves, for many are 
found with quills perfect, and others partly denuded. 
The M. are generally in pairs in the deep woods, and are 
easily recognized by their note, mot-mot, slowly repeated. 
There are several species of M.; the edge of the beak in 
these birds is serruted, both in the upper and lower 
mandibles. 

Moto. [It.] (Mus.) Movement with increased quickness. 

Mo’ton, n. In ancient plate-urmor, a small plate cov- 
ering the armpits. 

Mo’tor, n. [Lat., from moveo, motus, to move.) A 
mover ; that which gives motion; moving-yower; mo- 
tive of mechanical action, 

(Anat) One of the nerves of motion. 

—a. (Anat.) Motory ; giving motion; as, the motor nerves. 

Moto’rial. a. (Anat.) Motory; motor; having refer- 
euce to organs of motion. 

Motorpath‘ic, a. Pertaining or having reference to 
motorpathy. 

Motor páthy, n. [Lat. mator, a mover, and Gr. pathos, 
suffering.) (Med.) A mode of treating disense by gym- 
nastics or appropriate movements. — Dunglism. 

Mo'tory, a. Giving motion; motorial; motor; incit- 
ing to action. 

Mott Ha’ven, in New York, a post-village of West- 
chester co., abt. 8 m. N. of New York city. 

Abounding in, or consisting of, 
motes ; — (n Scotticism.) 

Mottle, (mot'tl,) v. a. To mark or stain with spots of 
different colors; to maculate; to speckle. 

Mottled, a. Marked with spots of different colors, or 
shades of color, as if stained; maculated. 

Mot'to. u.: pl. Morrors. [It.; Lat. mythus, from Gr. 
mythos, speech.) (Hier.) word or sentence added 
to n device, and commonly used, when put on a scroll. as 
an external ornament of coat-armor. The use of mot- 
toes for this purpose is very ancient, and when appended 
to a coat-of-arms, a motto is frequently hereditary in a 
family. Strictly, the motto should bear an allusion to 
something in the achievement; but in modern times, 
the taking of it entirely depends upon the pleasure of 
the bearer, and it may be changed at will. 

A sentence or quotation prefixed to anything written or 
published. 

Mot'to- Kisses. n. pl. Sweetmeats with mottoes, 
ete.. nttached, and enclosed in fancy-colored papers 
rolled into pellets; — used for pastime at children’s 
parties, etc. 

Mott's Corners, in New York. a post- village of Tomp- 
kins co., abt. 165 m. W. by S. of Albany. 

Mott’ville, in Michigan, n post-village and township 
of St. Joseph county, about 165 miles 8. by W. of Lan- 
sing. 

Mottville, in Nevada, a village of Douglas co., abt. 18 
m, 8. of Carsun City. 
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Mott’ville, in Vew York, a post- vill of Ononda; 
co., abt. 150 m. W. by N. of Albany. ci s. 

Mot'ty, a. Sume as Morrik, J. v. 

Moufiion, (moof'lon.) n. (on.) An animal of the 
sheep kind, Oris musmon, inhabiting the mountainons 
parts of Corsica, Sardinia, Greece, &c. It is about the 
sizeof a small fal- 
low-deer, covered 
with bair, and 
not with wool, ex- 
cept that hair of 
a somewhat wool- 
ly churyeter ap- 

ears in winter. 
he upper parts 
are brownish, the 
under parts whit- 
ish; the hair of 
tbe neck is long; 


the tail is very 

short. Thehorns 

of the male are 

very large, ap- Fig. 1869. — MOUFFLON, 
proaching to (Ovis musmon.) 


those of the Ar- 

gali. The M. lives chiefly in the higher parts of moune 
tainons regions, and is not easily approached by the 
hunter. 

Mould, (sometimes written MoD) n. [LA. S. malde, 
myl; D. mul, dry sand; Ger. mulm, fine dust; Icel. 
mold, dust of the earth, from molu, akin to Lat. mola, to 
grind. See MILL.] (Hort.) Soil composed of decayed 
vegetable matter in a state of minute division, more or 
less mixed with garden-earth. The kinds of mould most 
in use in horticulture are, leaf mould, formed from the de- 
cayed leaves of trees; rich mould, formed of thoroughly 
decayed stable-dung; heath mould, found on the surface 
of heath-lands; and peat monld, formed of thoroughly 
decomposed peat. In general, monld is distingnished 
from coils by containing a muck greater portion of or- 
ganic than of earthy matters. 

—Matter, or constituent substance or material, of which 
anything is formed. 

(Bot.) The name popularly applied to the thread-like 
Fungi which prey upon our provisions, and attack such 
substances as gum, glue, ink. Kc. living at their ex- 
pense, and destroying their valuable properties. Many 
of the moulds, observes Mr. Berkeley, are capable of 
sustaining life when immersed in fluids, contrary to the 
habit of most Fungales; and from their capability of 
appropriating what is 
nutritious, and reject- 
ing what is hurtful, 
they are often devel- 
oped even in solutions 
of poisonous metallic 
salts, which would be 
fatal to Fungales in 
general. In a solution 
of sulphate of copper, 
for example, they be- 
come, as it were, elec- Fig. 1870. 
trotyped by the cop- COMMON MOULD, (Mucor mucedo.) 
per, while they ap- (Highly magnified.) 
propriate the other 
elements. As the spores are often able to sustain a con- 
siderable degree of heat without destruction, they occur 
in situations where they would otherwise not be expect- 
ed, us in preserved fruits which have been subjected to 
hent, and when there conld be no access of fresh spores. 
Where there is any possibility of commmnication, there 
are few kinds of vegetuble tissues which they cannot 
penetrate; and in animals, they occur in sitnations 
where they mnst, like intestinal worms, have worked 
their way through the tissues to the cavities in which 
they grow. They are among the most powerful agents 
in the generation of disease, as is proved by the potato- 
murrain. In the human frame they are the fruitful 
source of cutaneous disorders There are many genera, 
mostly bolonging to the order Hyphomycrtes, as Aspergil- 
lus, q. v., or to the order Physomycetes, as the common M., 
Mucor mucrdo (Fig. 1870), so plentifully ſonnd on fruit, 
paste, preserves, &c., in a state of incipient decay, the 
progress of which it hastens It consists of cobweb-like 
masses of thre:ds, from which rise many short stems, 
each bearing at the top a roundish membranous black- 
ish spore-case, 

Mould, (méld,) n. [Fr. moule; Sp, molde ; Lat. modulus, 
dim, of modus, n measure. See Measure.) The matrix 
in which anything is cast and receives its form. 

Cast the mass again in a new and better mould.”— Burnet. 


—The model or pattern which serves as a guide in work- 
ing mouldings, ornaments, mechanical models, &c. 
—Cast; forin ; shape; design; character. 
“The vulgar writer is of vulgar mould. — Waller. 


(Anat.) The suture or contexture of the skull. 
Mould, v.a. To canse to contract mould or fungona 
concretions; to gather mould. — To cover with moulé 
or soil. 

—v.n. To contract mould: to become monldy. 
Mould, r.a. To model; to hape; to fashion: to form 
into a particular shape or model; as, to mould metal. 

“ He moulded it with female clay.""—Swift. 
„Moral lessons moulded into the form of fletion. — Watte. 
— To knend ; ns, to mould dongh. 
Mould'able, a. That may be monided or formed. 
Mould’-board, n. That part of a plongh which turns 
over the earth in ploughing. 
Moulder, (mold’tr,) n. The person who, or thing which, 
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forms or moulds into shape ; specifically, one who casts 

metal in a mould. 

Moulder, v. u. [From mould, fine, soft earth.) To 
turn to mould or dust by a process of natural decay ; to 
cramble ; to perish. 

“ Whea statues moulder, aud when arches fall.”— Prior. 

eTo wasto away gradually; to be deteriorated or dimin- 
shed. 

“The enemy's army would have mowidered to nothing.” Clarendon. 

—v.a. To turn ty mould or dust; to crumble ; to waste. 

“ The silent stroke of mould'ring age. Hope. 

Mould’ery, a. RKesembling mould; partaking of the 
characteristics of mould. 

Moulding, u. Any thing cast in a mould. 

(Arch.) Ageneral term applied to all the varieties of 
outline or contour given to the angles of the various 
subordinate parts and features of buildings, whether 

rojections or cavities, such as cornices, capitals, bases, 

oor- and window-jams, and heads, &c. The regular 
M. of Classical architecture are the Fillet, or list; the 
Astragal, or bead; the Cyma reversa, or ogee; the 
Cyma recta, or cyma ; the Cavelto ; the Ovolo ; the Scotia, 
or trochilus; and the Torus (see those names aud CoL- 
UMNS) ; — each of these admits of sume variety of form, 
and there is considerable difference in the manner of 
working them between the Greeks and Romans. The 
mouldings in Classical architecture are frequently en- 
riched by being cut into leaves, eggs, and tongues, or 
other ornaments, and sometimes the larger members 
have running patterns of honeysuckle or other foliage 
carved on them in low relief. In medieval architec- 
ture, the diversities in the proportions and arruige- 
ments of the M. are very great, and it is scarcely possi- 
ble to do more than 
point out a few of 
the leading and 
most characteristic 
varieties. In the 
Norman atyle the 
plain M. consist al- 
most entirely of 
rounds and hollows, 
variously combined, 
with an admixture 
of splays, and a few 
fillets. The rich M, 
however, are very 
various, one of the 
most marked being 
the constant recur- 
rence of M. broken 
into zigzag lines, 
and forming what is 
called the 2% or 
Chevron moulding, 
(Fig. 579.) A series 
of grotesque heads 
placed in a hollow 
M., called Brak- 
heads, (Fig. 326,) 
with their tongues 
or beaks lapping 
over a large bead = 
or torus, was also 
very common. The 
Hatched M. is also 
not uncommon, and 
is found early in the 
style, as it can be 
cut conveniently 
without the aid of 
a chisel, with the 
pick only. The 
other favorite 
mouldings of the 
Norman style are 
the Billet mould 
ings, both square 
and round, the Loz- 
enge, the N- head. 
the Pellet, the 
Chain,the Cuble. and 
the Rose, examples 
of which are given 
in Fig. 1871. There 
may also be men- 
tioned the Star, the 
Billeted Cable, the 
Nebule, the Studded, 
the Indented, the 
Scolloped, the Fir 
Cone, the Double 
Cone, the Dovetail, 
the Embuttled, the 
Open Heart, and the 
Antique. The plain 
M., iu the Decorated 
style, though in 
sarge maites, rounds, 
and hollows, are 
often very deeply 
cut, but in many in- 
stances, especially 
toward the end of 
the style, they be- 
come shallower and 
broader; ovolos are 
not very uncom- 


t Fig. 1871. — NORMAN MOULDINGS, 
„and ogees are 1, Roman billet; 2, Square billet: 3, Lor- 
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either by themselves or with other mouldings; fil- 
lets placed upou larger members are abundant, espe- 
cially in the early part of the style; and u round M., 


called the Holl-M. from a roll of parchment, or the 


Scrol M. witha sharp projecting edge ou it, arisiug 


from oue-half being formed from a smaller curve than 


the other, is frequently used, and is characteristic of 
decorated work. When used horizontally, the larger 
curve is placed uppermost. There is also unother ., 
convex in the middle and concave at each extremity, 


which, though sumetimes found in the perpendicular! 


style, may be considered as generally characteristic of 
the decorated. Fillets are very frequently used to sep- 


arate other members, but the rounds and hollows often | 


run together, The enrichments consist of leaves and 
flowers, either set separately or in running patterns, 
figures, heads, and animals, all of which are generally 
carved with greater truth than at any other period; but 
the bull flower, which belougs especially to this style, 
and a variety of the fius-leaved flower, are the com- 
monest. In the perpendicular style, the M. are gener- 
ally fatter and less effective than at any earlier period. 
One of the most striking characteristics is the prev- 
alence of very large, aud often shallow hollows; these 
sometimes occupied so large a space ns to leave but lit- 
tle rovin for any other A. In Perpendicular work, small 
fillets are not placed upon larger members as in the 
Decurated ; splays also are much less frequent. The 
ornaments used in the M. are running patterns of fo- 
liage and flowers ; detached leaves, flowers, und bunches 
of foliage; heads, animals, and figures, usually gro- 
tesque; shields, and various heraldic and fanciful de- 
vices; the large hollow M., when used in arches or the 
jambs of doors and windows, sometimes contain statues 
with canopies over them. 


Mould'iness. n. State or quality of being mouldy; 
— u name applied to all minute fungi which appear in 
Masses upon organic bodies, 

Mould'ing- mill, n. A mill for moulding or shaping 
timber, 

Mould'ing-plane, n. A plane used in making 
mouldings. : 

Mould'ing-sand. n. (Metallurgy.) A mixture of 
loam and sand, used in making moulds. 

Mould’-turner, n. A maker of metal frames. 

Mould’y, a. [From mould.) Overgrown with mould; 
as, mouldy bread. 

Moule, (Le,) a town of Guadeloupe, W. Indies, on the 
N. E. coast of the island of Grand Terre; pop. 10,000. 
Mouline, (mé0-lven’,) Moulinet’, n. [Fr.] The 

drum of a crane or capstan; a turnstile. 

Moulinette, a village of Stormont co., Upper Canada. 
abt. 7 m. N. W. of Cornwall. 

Moulins, (moo‘la,) a town of France, dept. of Allier. 
on the Allier, 159 m. S. S. E. of Paris. The principal public 
edifices are the church of Notre Dame, the imperial col- 
lege, the town-hall, and the hall of justice. It also con 
tains a public library of 20,000 vols. Manuf. Cutlery. 
cotton, silk, and woollen fabrics, &c. It has a considerable 

a corn, wine, timber, and live-stock. J’op. 18,000. 

Moul mein, a seuport-town of India. See MAULMAIN. 

Moult, (mdlt,) v.n. [Fr. muer; Lat. muto, to change.) 
To change, shed, or cast the hair, feathers, skin, horns, 
K., as an animal. 

—v.a, To change or shed, as the feathers. 

—n. The act or process of changing the feathers, &c.; 
moulting. 

Moulting, n. The operation by which certain ani- 
mals change, cast off, or lose their bair, feathers, &c. 


| Moulton, (mdl’ton,) in Alubama, a post-village, cap. 


of Lawrence co., abt. 110 m. N. by E. of Tuscaloosa. 

Moul’ton, in Ohio, a post-township of Auglaize co.: 
pop. abt. 1, 300. 

Moul’ton, in Trras. a post-village of Lavacca co., abt. 
28 m. SS. W. of Lagrange. 

Moul'tonborough, in New Hampshire, a post- 
township of Carroll co.; pop. abt. 1,800. 

Moultrie, WILIA, an American general and states- 
man, B. in S. Carolina, 1731. He was of Scottish descent, 
his parents emigrating to S. Carolina early in the 18th 
century. In 1761 he commenced his career as captain 
in a militia regiment of ivfantry, raised for the defence 
of the frontier against the Cherokees, rendering impor- 
tant service, and acquiring considerable military knowl- 
edge. Becoming wurm advocate of the rights of the 
colonies, he was elected to the provincial congress in 
1775, and was at the same time appointed colonel of the 
2d S. Carolina regiment. In 1776 he was designated to 
construct a fort on Sullivan’s Island, at the mouth of 
Charleston harbor, which afterwards received his name, 
The British fleet attacked the fort before its completion, 
but were repulsed with great slaughter. He was soon 
after made brigadier of the continental forces, and dis- 
tinguished himself by the repulse of the British in their 
advance on Charleston, in 1779. In the spring of 1780 
Charleston was again attacked, and M., who was second 
in command, shared in the capitulation of the American 
forces. He remained a prisoner two years, being ex- 
changed in 1782. and was promoted a major-general by 
Congress the same year. In 1785 he was elected gov- 
ernor of 8. Carolina, and again in 1794, after which he 
retired to private life. He was the author of Memoirs 
of the Revolution. D. 1805. 

Moultrie, (mol! rer,) in Georgia 
of Colquitt co., abt. 14 m. S. S. E. of Albany. 


portant streams. Surface, level; soil, fertile. Cap. 


Sullivan. 


frequent; splays al- enge; 4, Nail. head; 5, Pellet; 6, Chain; 
so are often used, 7, Cable; 8, Rose. 


abt. 66 m. S. E. of Cleveland. 
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. & post - village, cap. 


Moultrie, in Jllinois,a S. E. central co.; area, abt. 320 
sq. m. Rivers. Kaskaskia River, and several less im- 


Moul'trie, in Ohio, a post-village of Columbiana co., 
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|Mound, n. [A. S. mund, defence; from Lat. mimio, 
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munire, to fortify.) Something raised as u detence or 
fortification, usually a bank of earth or stone; a bul- 
wark ; a defence; u rampart or dike: an artificial eleva- 
tion of earth; a knoll; u isolated hill. 

(Her) A globe encircled, and bearing a cross. 

—r.a. To fortify with a mound. 

Mon Hain Illinois, u township of McDonough co.; pop. 

| abt. 1. . 

Mound, in Indiana, a village and township of Warren 
ch., abt. 4 m. N. of Covington, 

| Mound, in Aansas,a twp. of Miami co. 

Mound’-bird, n. (Zodl.) See MeGavopma 

Mound City, in Arkansas, a village of Crittenden co., 
abt. 7 m. N. of Memphis, Tennessee. 

Mound City, in Ilinois, u post- village of Pulaski co. 
abt. 7 m. N. E. of Cairo. 

Mound City, in Kansas, n post-village and towns 
ship, cap. of Linn county, about 24 miles N.N.W. of 
Fort Scott. 

Mound City, in Missouri, a village of Holt co., abt. 
13 m. N. N. W. of Oregon. 

Mound Prairie, in Jwa, n twp. of Jasper co. 

Mound Prairie, in Minnesrta, a township of Hou» 
ton county. 

Mound View, in Minnesola, a township of Ramsey 
county. 

Mounds’ville, in Virginia. See Grave CREEK. 

Mound ville, in Wisconsin. a village of Dane co., abt. 
24 m. W. S. W. of Madison.—A post-village and town- 
ship of Marquette co., abt. 10 miles North of Portage 


City. 
Mount, n. [A. S. munt; Fr. mont; It. monte; Lat. 
mons, montis.) A mountain or hill; a mass of earth, or 
earth and rock, rising considerably above the surface 
of the surrounding land; a high hill; an isolated knoll 
or butte; as, Mount Washington. — A mound: an em- 
bankment ; a bulwark for offensive or defensive opera- 
tions. — Paper, card, or Bristol-board on which a 
drawing, miniature, or photograph is fixed. 
(Mil.) A horse, and appliances for mounting; equip- 
ments requisite to a mounted horseman or trooper. 
Mount of Piety. See Mont-ve-Piert. 
v. d. To rise aloft; to lift on high; to elevate above. 
“As high as we have mounted in delight, 
In our dejection do we sink as low.” — Wordsworth. 

= ascend; to climb; to scale; to get upon an elevated 
place. 

“ Shall we mount again the rural throne ? “—Dryden. 

—To place, as one’s self on horseback. — To furnish with 
animals for riding: to supply with horses ; as, to mount 
a troop of cavalry. — To prepare for use; to set off to 
advantage, or embellish; as, to mount a picture, to 
mount a jewel, to mount a gun on its carriage, &c. — To 
be furnished with; to carry; as, the ship, ur tort, mounted 
twenty guns. 

To mount guard. ( Mil.) To take the post and perform 
the duty of a sentry or patrol. 

v. n. To ascend, as to the top of a monntain; to rixe. or 
rise on high; to tower; to be raised or built to a great 
altitnde. 

“A mind... that mounts no higher than a bird can soar."— Shaka 

—To get on horseback; to leap or spring upon the back 
of an animal, or upon anything. 

And there was mounting in hot haste." — Byron. 

—To amount; to count up: to rise in value. 

„Make fair deductions, see to what they mount. — Pope. 

Mount able, a. Capable of being mounted; that nay 
be mounted. 

Mount Abraham. in Mine. a mountain in Franklin 
co., abt. 60 m. N. N. W of Angusta. 

Mount Ad'nms. or WACHUsET Mountain, in Massa- 
chusetts,a mountain of Worcester co., abt. 45 m. N. W. 
of Boston ; height, 2,018 ft. 

Mount Ad’ams, in New Hampshire, a enmmit of the 
White Mountains, in Coos co.; height, 5,759 ft. 

Moun'tain, n. [Fr. montagne; Lat. montanus, from 
mons, montis, a mountain.) A large mass of earth and 
rock, rising above the common level of the earth or 
adjacent land, but of no definite altitude. Any A. or 
small dimensions is termed a f. especially when it rises 
above the plain by almost insensible degrees. There are 
various parts in a M. which it is well to observe; for 
we have the base, the sides or declivities, and the top or 
summit. When the summit of a M. is detached, so to 
speak, from the general mass, by assuming all at oncea 
very steep ascent, it is called a peak; such as the Pic- 
du- Midi in the Pyrenees, and the Pic Blanc in the Alps, 
near Mont Rosa, and the Peak of Teyda in the island 
of Teneriffe. Every flat summit is termed a plateau, 
while a rounded one is called a drove or hummock. The 
intervening space between two chains of Df. is termed 
a valley; and this is snid to be of the first class when it 
serves us the basin of a large river. The lateral anb- 
divisions which M.-chains frequently exhibit, and which 
form smaller valleys leading into the principal one, bear 
the name of branches. An offset is a series of emaller 
M. which detach themselves from the principal chain, 
receding from it in a direction almost parallel. If this 
offset be of small extent, it is termed a spur, while the 
name of crest is applied to the npper ridge, whether of a 
branch, an offset, or a spur. The numerous attempts 
that have been made to generalize the distribution 
of M. on the globe have hitherto been almost unsuccess- 
ful. In America, the M. take a general direction more 
or lesa parallel to the meridian, and for n distance of 
8,280 m., from Patagonia to the Arctic Ocean, form è 
vast and precipitous range of lofty M., which follow the 
coast-line in S. America, and spread somewhat out in N. 
America, presenting everywhere throughout their 
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course a tendency to separate into two or more parallel 
ridges, and giving to the whole continent the charucter 
of a precipitous and lofty W. border, gradually lowering 
into an immense expanse of E, lowlands, In the Old) 
World, on the other hand, there is no single well-defined 
continuous chain connected with the coust-line. The 
principal ranges are grouped together in n Y-shaped 
form, the general directiun of which is at right angles 
to the New World chain. The centre of the system in 
the Himalayas is the highest land in the hemisphere, 
From this, one arm radiates in n N.E. direction, and ter- 
minates in the high land at Behring Straits: the other 
two take a W. course; the one » little to the N., through 
the Caucasus, Carpathians, and Alps, to the Pyrenees; 
the other more to S., through the immense chain of 
Central African M. and terminating at Sierra Leone, 
Most of the principal secondary ranges have generally 
a direction more or less nt right angles to this great . 
tract. The highest summits npon the globe are: in Asia, 
Mt Bverestin the Himalayas 20,002 feet above the level 
of the sea: in America, the Nevada de Serato in the 
Andes, 25,300 feet; in Kurepe, Mont Blanc, 14,748 
French. or nbout 15,775 English feet; in Africa, the 15 
of Alyyssinin. 13,000 ft, — M. chiefly owe their origin, the 
one to denudation, which is always abrading and carrying 
to n lower level the exposed surfaces; the other, to nn in- 
ternal force, which is raising or depressing the existing 
strata or bringing unstratified rocks to the surface. The 
extent to whieh denudation has altered the surface of 
the glube can scarcely be imagined All the stratified 
rocks are produced by its action; but these do not mens- 
ure its full amount, for many of these beds have been 
deposited and denuded, not once or twice, but repeatedly, 
before they reached their present state, Masses of ruck 


THE GREAT GLACIER CALLED THE MER DE GLACE, 
(“SEA OF ICE”) ON MONT NLANG. 
(View taken from Mootanvert.) 
more indurated, or better defended from the wasting 
currents than those around, serve ue indives of the extent 
of denulation. W. produced by internal force are of 
several kinds. 1, M. of ejection, in which the Internal 
force ia confined to a point, so to speak, having the 
means of exhausting itself throngh an opening in the 
surlace, The lava, sourim, and stones ejected at this open- 
ing form a conical projection which, at least on the sur- 
face, is composed of strata sloping away from the crater, 
2. But the internal force may be diffused under a large 
tract or zone, which, if it obtain no relief from an 
opening, will be elevated in the mass. When the up- 
heaval occurs to any oxtent, the strata are subjected to 
eat tension. If they can bear it, a soft rounded 
-chain ia the result; but generally one or more series 
of cracks are formed, and into them igneous rocks are 
pushed, which, rising ap into M-chains, elevate the 
stratified rocks on their flanks, and perhaps as parallel 
ridges. Thus. the Andes consist of the stratified rocks 
of various ages, lying in order on the granite and 
porphyry of which the mass of the range is composed. 
3. There is yet another way in which the upheaving 
internal force operates, via, where it does not act at 
right angles to the surface. but rather obliquely, and, 
as it were, pushes the solid strata forwards, causing 
them to rise in huge folds, which becoming permanent, 
form parallel ranges of M. The crust of tho earth, in 
its present solid and brittle condition, is thus curved, 
in a greater or less degree, by the shock of every earth- 
quake; it is well known that the trembling of the earth 
is produced by the progress of a wave of the solid crust ; 
that the destraction of tuildings is caused by the undu- 
lation; and that the wave hna been so evident, that it 
has been described as producing a sickening feeling on 
the observer, ns if the land were but thin ice heaving 
over water. The Appalachian M. have been thus formed, 
Monn’'tain, a. Pertaining, or having reference to a 
mountain; formed on mountains; characteristic of 
mountains; growing on mountains; ue, mountain air, 
mountain pines, &c.— Huge; vast; resombling a moun- 
tain in size. 

“The high, the mountain majesty of worth.” — Byron. 
Monn’tain-ash, n. (Jot.) See Pyrus. 
Moun’‘tain-blue,n (u.) A very beautiful car- 

bonate of copper. found in Cumberland. England. It is 
not, however, durable: nsed in oil, it becomes green, and, 
as n pigment, is precisely of the character of verditer, 
Moun'‘tain-cat, n. (i.) The catamount, See 
PANTHER. 
Moun'tain-cock, n. (Zoll.) The wood-grouse, See 
Grouse. 
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Monntain-cork, Mountain-leather, n. (Min.) 
A very light variety of asbestos, the fabrics of which 
are so interlaced that the fibrous structure is not ap 

rent.— Vana. 
ountain Cove, in W. Virginia, a post-village of 
Fuyette cu., abt, 150 m. S. of Wheeling. 

Mountain Creek, in Hiryinia, euters the Ruppahan- 
nock River from Culpepper co. 

Moun ‘tain-dew, n. ure Scotch whisky ;— so called 
from being distilled in the Scottish Highlands, 

Mountaineer’, u. Au inhabitant of a mountain. 

—A rustic; u treebooter; a savage. 

~ Savage, terce bandit, or mountaineer,” — Milton, 


Moun’‘tain-flax, n. (Min.) Same as AMIANTHOS, 7. v. 
Moun'tain-green, n. (Min) A native carbounte 
of copper, combined with a white earth. and often 
striated with veins of mountain-bloe, to which it beara 
the same relation that green verditer does to blue ver- 
diter; nor does it differ from these and other copper- 
greens in any property essential to the painter, 
Moun'‘tain-goat. n. .) A species of antelope, 
Fig. 1873.) Aplocerux montanus, which inhabits the 
ocky Monntains. Its jet-black, polished, slender, and 
conieal horns are much like those of the chamois. It 
is covered with long and pendent hair, and the color is 
white.— Tenney. 


Pig. 1873. — MOUNTAIN-GOAT. 


Moun'tain- heath. n. (Int.) See NEUZIESA. 

Moun'tain-lau'rel, n. (Bol.) See KALMIA. 

Moun’'tain-leath’er, n. (Min.) See MOUNTAIN- 
CORK. 

Moun'tain-lic’orice, u. (Bot.) Bee TRIFOLIUM. 

Moun’'tain-lime’stone, n. (Genl.) (Also called 
rario ferous limestone.) A calcareous rock, containing 
marine shells and corals, devoid of coal, It is situate 
immediately below the millstone-grit, and above the old 


red sandstone. 
n n. (Bot.) See BETULA. 
Moun‘tain-milk, » (Min) A very soft, spongy 
variety of carbonate of lime. — Brande, 
Moun tain-mint. u. (ot) See Monarpa, 
Moun’'tainous,a. Full of mountains; hilly; rugged; 
aa, a mountainous country. 
—Large as a mountain; huge. 

* Mountainous heaps of wonder.”— Prior. 
Moun’tainousness, n. State of being full of 
mountains; as, the mountainvusness of Armenia.” 

Brerewood. 
Moun’tain-pars‘ley, n. (Bot.) See ATHAMANTA, 
Moun’tain-pep'per, n. The seeds of Cupparis 
sinnica. 
Moun'‘tain-rice, n. (Bot.) See Onrzorsts. 
— n. (Bot.) The Alpine rose. See 
O8A. 
Moun'tain-soap, u. (in.) A soft, brownish, unc- 
tuous shell. 
Moun’‘tain-tea,n. (B»t.) See GAULTHERIA. 
Moun'‘taintown Creek, in Georgia, enters the 


Coosuwattee River in Gilmore co. 

Mountain View, in (:/ifornia, 3 of 
Banta Clara che abt, 12 m. NW. of San Jose, 

aga View, in S. Carolina, u village of Abbe- 
ville dist. 

Moun'tain Well, in California, a village of Nevada 
co., abt. 9 m. E, of Nevada, 

Mount Airy, in Minns. a village of Saline co, 

Mount Airy, in Maryland, u post-vill. of Carroll co. 

Mount Airy, in N. Curolina, « post-vill. of Surrey co. 

Mount Airy, in New Jersey, a village of Hunterdon 
ou, abt. 18 m NN. W. of Trenton. 

Mount Airy, in Pnnsylvania, a village of Berks co. 

—A post-office of Washington co, 

Monnt Airy, in inna, a post-village of Pittaylva- 
nia coe abt. 145 m S. W. of Richmond. 

Mount Arlington. in Oregon, n peak of the Conat 
pelt on the boundary line between Coos and Douglas 
counties, 

Mount Aubry. (awbrre.) in Pennsylvania, a village 
of Lehigh co., abt. 1 m. N. W. of Allentown, 

Mount Auburn. in /Vlinnis, post-villuge and town- 
ship of Christian cn., abt, 22 m. E. by 8. of Springfield; 
pop. of township abt. 5,000, 

Mount Au’burn, in /ndiana,n post-village of Shelby 
ch, abt. 12 m. 8 W. of Shelbyville. 

Mount Ayr, in Jowa, a post-village and township, 
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cap. of Ringgold county, about 75 miles S. S. W of Dos 


Muines. 

Mount Ra ker, in Orrgon, a peak of the Cascade 
Range, abt #0 m, È. of the mouth uf Frasers River. 

Mount Bethel, in New Jrrery, a village of Sumerset 
co, abt. 7 m. N. H. of Somerville. 

A post-village of Warren co., abt. II m. E. of Belvidere. 

Mount Beth’el, iu Peansy/rania, a post-village of 
Northampton co., abt, 120m, K. N. k. of Harrisburg. 

Mount Big elow. in Maine, u mountain on the 
boundary line between Franklin aud Somerset counties, 
„bt. 70 m N. NW. of Augusta, 

Mount Blanchard. in Ohio, a post- village of Han- 
cork co, abt. 85 m. N. N. W. of Columbus. 

Mount Briggn. in wa. a village of Pottawattomie 
co, abt, 13 m. E. by N. of Council Bluffs. 

Mount Bullion, in Cu/i/ornia, a post-village of 
Mariposa co., abt, 5 m. E. of Mariposa, 

| Mount Carmel. in Syria. See Carmen (Mount). 

Mount Carmel, in Connecticut, a post-village of New 

| Haven co, abt. 9 m N. of New Haven. 

Mount Carmel, in IM, a post - vill. cap. of Wabash co. 
The scene, in June, 1577, of n tornado, which destroyed 
a large part of the place, causing the loss of many lives. 

Mount Car’mel, in Kentucky, a post-village of Views. 
ing co, abt 81 m. E. N. E. of Frankfort. 

Mount Carmel, in Mississippi, n post-village of 
Covington co, abt. 55 m. S S E. of Jackson. 

Mount Car’metl, in Ohio, n post-village of Clermont 
co. abt. 12 m ER. of Cincinnati. 

Mount Carmel. in rant, a post-village and 
township of Northumberland co., about 30 m. E. S. K. of 
Sunbury: pop, of township abt. 1,600. 

Mount Carroll. in Vlin»is, a post-village, capital of 
Carroll co., abt, 210 m. N. of Springfield. 

Mount Clemens, in Michigan, n post-village, cap. 
of Macomb coy abt, 20 m. N. N. E. of Detroit: pop.abt 3,500. 

Mount Clinton. in New 2 n Village of Bergen 
co, abt, 15 m. N. by E. of Jersey City. 

Mount Daun, in California, n peak of the Sierra 
Nevada, abt. Lut, 379 53° N.: height, ubt. 13,500 feet. 

Mount Davidson. in Nevada, n peak of the Sierra 
Nevada (Washoe Range), in Storey co, Virginia City is 
Baile upon its E. slope. It contains rich deposits of 

vor. 

Mount Desert, (derert) in Maine, an island in 
Frenchman's Bay, off the coast of Hancock co., abt. 40 
m, S. E. of Bangor; area, abt, 180 sq. m. It constitutes 
the post-township of Mount Desert, and has several 
very fine harbors, Php. 1,200, 

Mount Desert Rock, in Maine, an island and 
light-house off the S. E. coast of Hancock co., abont 20 
m. 8. of Mount Desert. It exhibits a fixed light 50 feet 
above the sen: Lat. 43° 58, 30” N., Lon, 68° N W. 

Mount Diablo, (%%%, in California, a peak of 
the Coast Range, in Contra ta co., abont 30 m. E. of 
San Francisco; height, abt. 3.800 feet. 

|Moun’'tebank, n. [It. montambanco, from montare, 

| to mount, and banca, a bench.) A quack doctor; one 
who was formerly wont to mount a bench or stage in 
some public place, to boast his skill in curing diseases, 
and vend nostrums as pretended infallible remedies; a 
sultimbanque. 


“Tt looks like a mounfebank to boast infallible cures. — Baker. 


—A charlatan; a quack; an empiric; a humbug; any 
boastful and false pretender. 


“ Disguised cheatera, prating mountebanks."—Shaks. 


—v. a. To gull; to cheat: to cozen; to humbug by 
bousting and false pretences. (u.) 


“I'll mowntebank their loves.”—Shaks. 


Moun ’'‘tebankery,n. Quackery; charlatanry; em- 
piricism; humbu, 

Moun'tebankism, n. Practices of a mountebank; 
mountelankery, 

Mount Eden, in Ca/ifornia,a post-village of Alameda 
co, ndt. 7 m. S E. of San Leandro. 

Mount Eden Fur unce, in Pennsylvania, a village 
of Lancaster co, 

Mount Ed umbe. (¢dj’kum,) a mountain of New 
Zealand, in Lat. 380 S.. Lon. 177° K.; height, 10,000 feet. 

Mount Em mon, in New Fark, a spur of the Adi- 
ronducks in Hamilton co,; height 4,500 feet. 

Monnt E'non. in Georgia, a village of Richmond co., 
abt. 15 m. S. of Angusta. 

Mount Ephraim, rann, in Nab Jersey, a post- 
village of Camden co., abt. 6 m. S. hy E. of Camden. 

Monnt Ephraim, in Ohio, a village of Guernsey 
county. 

—A post-village of Noble co. 

Mount'er, u. One who mounts, rises, or ascenda. 

Mount Et'na, to /ndiana.a t-village of Hunting- 
don co, abt. #0 m. N. E. of Indianapolis. — A village of 
Rush ch, abt. 6 m. N. of Rushville. 

Mount Florence. in Kunsa, a post-village of Jef- 
ferson co., abt. 13 m. N. H of Topeka. 

Mount Freedom, in Kentucky, a post-village of 
Jessamine co, 

Mount Gallagher, in & Carolina, a post-village of 
Laurens dist. 

Mount Gilead, in Kanzas, a village of Anderson co. 

Mount Gilead, in Kentucky, a post-village of Mason 
c, nt 12 m. S. E. of Maysville, 

Mount Gilead, in Orin, n post-village and town-hip, 
enp. of Morrow co., Abt. 42 m. N. by E. of Columbus; 
pop. nht. TRS, 

Mount Gilead, in Virginia. a post- village of Loudonn 
en, nht. 155 m. N. of Richmond. 

Mount Grove, in N. Carclina, a village of Davis co, 

Mount Hamilton, in California, a peak of the 
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Const Range in Santa Clara co., abt. 22 m. E. of San 
Jose; height, 4,449 feet. 

Mount Haw’kins, in Minois, a village of Perry co., 
abt. 10 m. K. of Pinckneyville. 

Mount Hanley, in Illinois, a village of Peoria co., 
abt. 10 m. N. of Peoria. 

Mount Healthy. in Ohio, a post-village of Hamil- 
ton co., abt. 110 m. S. W. by W. of Columbus. 

Mount Hill Iron Works, iu /tnnsylvania, a vil- 
luge of Cumberland co. 

Mount Holly, in New Jersey, a post-village, cap. of 
Burlington co., abt. 19 m. S. of Trenton; pop. abt. 4,000, 

Mount Holly, in %%, a post-village of Knox co., 
abt. 60 m. N. EH. of Columbus. 

Mount Holly, in Vermont, a post-township of Rut- 
land co.; pop. abt. 2.000. 

Mount Hood, in Oregon,n peak of the Cascade Range, 
alt. 70 m. E. of Oregon; height, 14,000 feet. 

Mount Hope, in [Uinois, u township of McLean co.; 

op. ant. 1,600, 
ount Hope, in %% a, a post-village of Delaware co., 
abt. 15 m. N.W. of Delhi. 

Mount Hope, in New York, a post-village and town- 
ship of Orange co, abt. 130 m. S. S. W. of Albany; pop. 
of township abt. 3.000. 

Mount Hope, in un ,in, a village of Franklin 
co., abt. 11 m. S. E. of Chambersburg; pop. abt. 300, — 
A post-viliage of Lancaster co. 

Mount Hope, in Rhode Island, an eminence of Bris- 
tol co., on the W. shore of Mount Hope Bay. It is 
noted as having been the residence of the famous Indian 
chief King Philip. 

Mount Hope Bay, in Rhode Island, an arm of Nar- 
ragunsett Bay, extending N. E. into Bristol co. 

Mount I'da, in Arkansas, a post-village, cap. of Mont- 
gomery co., abt. 90 m. W. by S of Little Rock. 

Mount Idaho. in /daho Territory, a post-village of 
Nez Perces co, abt. «5 m. E. by S. of Lewiston. 

Mount Indepen'dence, in Vermont, an eminence 
in Addison co., abt. 2 m. S. E. of Fort Ticonderoga. It 
was a strongly fortified military post during the early 
history of the colonies, 

Mounting, u. Act of rising. 

Act of preparing for use, or embellishment; that by which 
anything is prepared for use, or set off to advantage. 

—Equipment; embellishment; appointment; as, the 
mounting of a sword. 

Mount/ingly, adv. By ascending or rising. 

Mount Jack’son, in Prneyleania, a post- village of 
Lawrence co., abt. 50 m. NN. W. of Pittsburg. 

Mount Jackson, in Virginia, a post-village of She- 
naudoah co., abt. 13 m. S. W. of Woodstock. 

Mount Jef ferson, in New Hampshire, a summit of 
the White Mountains, in Coos co, between Mount Ad- 
ams and Mount Washington, Height, 5,657 feet. 

Mount Joy, in Pennsylvania, a towuship of Adams 
co.: pop abt. 1,700. 

—A post-village and township of Lancaster co., about 12 
m N. W. of Lancaster; pop. of township abt. 5.000. 

Mount Kingston, in Linus, a village of Mont- 
gomery co., abt. 72 m. S. of Springfield. 

Mount La Fayette, in New Hampshire, a summit 


of the White Mountains, in Grafton co., abt. 75 m. N. 
by W. of Convord. 


Height, 5,500. 
in Louisiana, a post-village of 
200 m. N. N. W. of Baton Rouge. 


ster, of Carlow, abt. 7 m. E. N. E. of Borris, 
2,610 feet. 

Mount Lib’erty, in Ohio, a post-village of Knox co., 
abt. 40 m. N. E of Columbus. 

Mount Lin col 
rado. Height, 14,296 ft. ab sen-level (Hayden, 1876). 

Mount Linn, in California, a peak of the Coast 
Range, abt. Lat. 40° N., Lon. 123° W. 

Mount Ly’el, in California. a peak of the Sierra Ne- 
vada, abt. Lat. 37° 46’ N. Height, abt. 13,500 feet. 

Mount Maelntire. in New York, a summit of the 
Adirondacks, N. E. of Mount Tahawus. Height, 5,180 ft. 

Mount Madison, in New Hampshire, a peak of the 
White Mountains in Coos co., immediately south of 
Mount Washington. Height, 5.415 feet. 

Mount Mans field, in Vermont, the highest peak of 
the Green Mountains, abt. 20 m. N. W. of Montpelier. 
Height, 4.359 feet. 

Mount Mar'ey, in New Fork. See Mount Tanawus. 

Mount Meigs, in Alabama, a post-village of Mont- 
gomery co, abt. 15 m E. of Montgomery. 

Mount Metimoyu’, a peak of the Andes, near the 
W. coast of Patagonia. Height, 7400 feet. 

Mountmel lick, a town of Ireland, in Leinster, 
Queen's co,, abt. 6 m. N W. of Maryborough ; pop. 3,500. 

Mount Merid’ian, in IL. a post-village of Put- 
ham co., abt. 40 m. W.S.W. of Indianapolis. 

Mount Meridian, in Virginia, a post-village of 
Augusta co., abt 118 m. N.W. of Richmond. 

Mount Misery. in New Jersey, a village of Burling- 
ton co., abt. 17 m. E S. E. of Mount Holly, 

Mount Miteh’ell, or Mircne.t’s Peak, in N. Caro- 
lina, a peak of the Black Mountains, abt. 125 m. W. N. W. 
of Raleigh. It is the second highest summit E. of the 
Mississippi River. right, 6,732 feet. 

Mount Moriah, in New Hampshire, a peak of the 
White Mountains, in Coos co. 

Mount Mor'ris, in ///insis. a post-village and town- 
ship of Ogle co., abt. 177 m. N. of Springfield; pop. of 
township abt. 3,600. 

Mount Mor'ris, in Michigan, a post- village and town- 
ship of Genesee co., abt. 68 in. N. N. W. of Detroit; pop. 
of township abt. 1.200. > 

Mount Morris, in New York, a post-village and 


Height, 


one of the highest peaks of Colo- 
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township of Livingston co^., abt. 36 m. S. by W. of Roch- 
ester; pop. of township abt. 6,500. 

Mount Morris, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
Green co., abt. 18 m. S. E. of Waynesburg. 

Mount Morris, in Wisconsin, a post-township of 
Waushara co.; pop. abt, 700. 

Mount Nebo, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Lan- 
caster co. 

—A village of Lebanon co. 

Mount Ne’bo, in Vermont, an eminence of Addison 
co., near Lake Champlain. 

Mount OVive, in Arkansas, a post-village, cap. of 
Izard co., abt, 100 m. N. of Little Rock. 

Mount Ol ive, in Jowa, a village of Mills co., abt. 5 m. 
8 E. of Glenwood. 

Mount Olive, in Ohio, a post-village of Clermont co., | 
abt. 30 m. S. E. of Cincinnati. 

Mount Oliver, in Pennsylvania, a village of Alle 
ghany co., abt. 2 m. S. of Pittsburg. | 

Mount Oph’ir, in California, a post-village of Mari- 
posa co., abt. 7 in. W. of Mariposa. 

Mount Pacarai’ma, or SIERRA PACARAIMA, a moun- 
tain of Brazil, near the Parima; Lat. 638’N., Lon, 6898’/W. 

Mount Palatine, in [l/inois, a post-village of Put- 
nam co., abt. 12 m. S. E. of Hennepin. 

Mount Pe'lia, or MIDDLERURG, in Tennessee, a village 
of Weakly co., abt. 135 m. W. of Nashville. 

Mount Pisgah, in Ohio, a post-village of Clermont 
co., abt. 20 m. E. of Cincinnati. 

Mount Pleasant, a village of Upper Canada, abt. 30 
m. N. of Hamilton. 

Mount Pleasant, in Indiana, a village and town- 
shipof Delaware co, abt, 33 m. W. N. W. of Richmond; 
pop. of township abt 2,500. — A village of Martin co., 
abt. 35 m. E. of Vincennes. 

Mount Pleasant, in /owa, a city, cap. of Henry co., 
abt 28 m. W. N. W. of Burlington. It contains a Wes- 
leyan University, the Iowa Insane Hospital, and several 
other educational and benevolent institutions. Pop, 4,425. 

Mount Pleasant, in Kansas, a post-village and town- 
ship of Atchison co., abt. 10 m. S. of Atchison; pep. of 
township abt, 1,200. 

Mount Pleasant, in Kentucky, a village of Harlan 
co., abt. 170 m. S E. of Frankfort. 

Mount Pleasant, in Marluud, a post,. villuge of Fred- 
erick co. 

Mount Pleasant, in Michigan, a post-village of Ma- 
comb co., abt. 41 m, N. of Detroit. 

—A village of Wayne co., abt. 22 m. S. W. of Detroit. 

Mount Pleasant, in Minnesota, a township of Green 
co ; pop. abt. 2,400. — A village of Scott co., abt. 27 m. 
S. W. of St. Paul. — A post-touwnship of Wabashaw co.; 
pop. abt. 600. 

Mount Pleasant, in Missouri, a township of Law- 
rence co.— A village of Miller co., abt. 28 m. S. W. of 
Jefferson City. — A township of Scotland co, 

Mount Pleasant, in Nebraska, a pust-village of Cass 
co., abt. 32 m. S. of Omaha City. 

Mount Pleasant, in N. Carolina, a post-villuge of 
Cabarras co., abt. 136 m. W. of Raleigh. 

Mount Pleasant, in New Jersey, u post-village of 
Hunterdon co., abt. 11 m. W. N. W. of Flemingtou.— A 
village of Monmouth co., abt. 10 m. N. of Frechold.— A 
village of Morris co., abt. 13 m. N. N. W. of Morristown. 

Mount Pleasant, in New York, a township of West- 
chester co ; pop. abt. 7,000. 

Mount Pleasant, in 0%, a village of Hamilton co., 
abt. 10 m. N. of Cincinnati. — A post-village aud town- 


ship of Jefferson co, abt. 130 m. E. of Columbus; pop.’ 


of township abt. 2,600, 

Mount Pleasant, in Pennsylvania, a township of 
Adams co.; pop, abt. 2,500. — A village and township of 
Columbia co., abt. 3 m. N. of Bloomsburg; pop. of town- 
ship abt. 1,100. — A village of Lancaster co.— A village 
and township of Washington co., abt. 20 m. S. W. of 
Pittsburg; pop. of township abt. 1,800, — A township of 
Wayne co. ; pop. abt. 8,000, — A post-borough and town- 
ship of Westmoreland co., abt. 40 m. S. E. of Pittsburg; 
pop. of township abt. 3,800, 

Mount Pleasant, in Tennessee, a post-village of 
Maury co., abt. 52 in. 8.8.W. of Nashville, — A village of 
Sullivan co. 

Mount Pleasant, in Texas, a post-village, cap. of 
Titus co., abt. 320 m. N. E. of Austin. 

Mount Pleasant, in Utah Territory, a post-village 
of San Pete co., abt. 22 m. N. N. E. of Manti. 

Mount Pleasant, in Virginia, a post-village of 
Spottsylvania co., abt. 5 m. N by W. of Richmond. 

Mount Pleasant, in Wisconsin, a township of Green 
co. ; pop. abt. 2,400. — A village und township of Racine 
co, abt. 4 m. W. of Racine; pop, of township abt. 3,000. | 

Mount Pulas’ki, in //inois, a post-villnge of Logan 
co., abt. 25 m. E. N E. of Springfield. 

Mount Rainier. in Washington Territory, a peak of 
the Cascade Range, abt. Lat. 46° 60’ N., Lon. 121° 30’ W.; 
height, abt, 12,000 ft. 

Mount’rath, a town of Ireland. in Leinster, Queen's 
county, abt. 14 m. E. N. E. of Roscrea ; pop, 3,000. 

Mount Republic, in Pennsylvania, a village of 
Wayne co, abt. 170 m. N. E. of Harrisburg. 

Mount Rip'ley, in California, a peuk of the Const 
Range, on the E. border of Lake co.; height, abt. 7,500 ft. 

Mount Rock, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Cum- 
berland co. 

Mount Saint Eli’as, a volcanic mountain of North 
America, on the boundary line between Alaska and the 
British possessions; Lat. 60° 18’ N., Lon. 140° 30’ W. 
Height, (estimated) 17,000 ft. 

Mount’s Bay, an inlet of the Atlantic Ocean, on the 
S. E. coast of England, county of Cornwall. In it is St. 
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Mount San Hernardi’no, in California, a monn- 
tain peak in Bernardino co., about 75 m. E. of Los An- 
gelos; height, 8,500 It. 

Mount Scott. in Jowa, a village of Cass co., abt. 206 
m. W.N.W. of lowa City. 

Mount Scott, in Oregon, a precinct of Douglas co.; 
pop. abt. 400. 

Mount Sew’ard, in New York, a spur of the Adiron- 
dacks, in Franklin co., abt. 130 m. N. by W. of Albany; 
height, 4,800 feet. 

t Shas tn, in California, an isolated peak in 

‘ou co., abt. 30 m. S. E. of Yreka; height, estimated 
at 17,500 ft. It is an extinct volcano, und supposed 
to be the highest summit in Californian. 

Mount Sidney, in Indiana, a village of Jackson co., 
abt. Sd m. S. of Indianapolis. 

Mount Sidney. in Virginia, a post-village of Au- 
gusta co., aht. 10 m. N. E. of Staunton. 

Mount Solon. in Virginia, a post- village of Augusta 
co, abt. 110 m. W. N W. of Richmond. 

Mount Sterling, in Alabama, u post- village of Choc- 
taw co, abt. 125 m. W. by 8. of Montgomery. — A vil- 
lage of Monroe co. 

Mount Sterling. in Minois, a post-viliage, cap. of 
Brown co., abt. 77 m. W. by N. of Springfield. 

Mount Sterling, in Indiana, a post- village of Swit- 
zerland co. 

Mount Sterling, in Kentucky, a post-village, cap. 
of Montgomery co., abt. 60 m. E. by S. of Frankfurt; 
pop. 1,100. 

Mount Sterling. in Ohio, a post-village of Madison 
co, abt. 22 m. S. W. of Columbus.— A village of Mus- 
kingum co., abt. 46 m. E. of Columbus, 

Mount Sterling. in Wisconsin, a post-village of 
Crawford co., abt. 25 m. N. by E. of Prairie du Chien. 
Mount Sumner, in Jilinois, a post-village of Jo 

| Daviess co., abt. 155 m W N. W. of Chicago. 

Mounts’ville, in lirginia, a village of Loudoun co., 
abt. 150 m. N of Richmond. 

Mount Ta’bor, iu Indiana, a village of Monroe co., 
abt. 11 m. NW. of Bloomington. 

Mount Ta’bor, in S. Carolina, a post- village of Union 
district. 

Mount Ta’bor, in Vermont, a township of Rutland 
co. : pop. abt. 500. 

Mount Tahaw’us, or Mount Marcy, in New 
York, a peak of the Adirondacks, in Essex co. Height, 
6.407 feet, being the highest summit of the ranze. 

Mount Tom, in Massuchusetts, an eminence of Hamp- 
den co., on the Connecticut River. Height, 1,214 ft. 

Mount Tyndall, in Culiforma, a peak of the Sierra 
Nevada, in Tulare co,, abt. Lat. 360 40“ N. Height, obt. 
14.200 fl. 

Mount U’nion, in Oh, a post-village of Stark co., 
abt, 134 m. N. E. of Columbus. 

Mount Union, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
Huntingdon co, abt. 80 m. M. of Harrisburg. 

Mount Up’ton, in New Fork, a post-village of Che- 
nange co.. abt 100 m. W. by S. of Albany. 

Mount Ver'’non, in Alabama, a post- village of Mobile 
co., abt. 150 m. S. W. of Montgomery. 

Mount Ver'non, in Arkansus, a post- village of St. 
Francis Ka abt. 115 m. E.N.E. of Little Rock. 

Mount ernon, in Colorado, a village of Jefferson 
co., abt. 15 m. W. S. W. of Denver. 

Mount ver'non, in Georgia, a post. village, cap. of 

Montgomery co., abt. 100 m. W. of Savannah. 

| Mount ver'non, in //lincis, a post-villuge, cap. of 
Jefferson co., abt. 135 m. S S E. of Springfield. 

Mount Ver’‘non, in /ndiana, a post-village, cap. of 
Posey co., abt. 200 m. 8 W. of Indinnapolis.— A village 
of Wabash co., abt. 10 m. S. of Wabash, 

Mount Vernon, in Jowa, a township of Black Mawr 
county.—A post-village of Linn co., abt. 16 m. ES. E. 
of Cedar Rapids.—A village of Mahaska en. 

Mount Ver’non, in Kentucky, a post-village, cap. of 
Rockcastle co.: pup. abt. 400. 

Mount Ver’non, in Maine, a post-township of Ken 
nebec co; pop. abt, 1,800, 

Mount Vernon, in Michigan, a post-village of Ma- 
comb co, 

Mount ver'non, in Minnesota, a village and town- 
ship of Winona co., abt. 17 m. N. of Winona; pop. of 
township abt. 300. 

Mount Ver’non, in Missouri, a post- village, cap. of 
Lawrence co., abt. 150 m. S. W. of Jefferson City; pop. 
abt. 2,600. — A village of Moniteau co., ubt. 20 m. S. R. 
of Booneville. 

Mount Vernon, in Nebraska, a village of Nemaha 
co., abt. 9 m. N. W. of Brownsville. 

Mount Ver’non, in New Hampshire, a post-village 
and township of Hillsborough co., abt. 22 in. S. by W. 
of Concord; pop. of township abt. 900. 

Mount Vernon, in New York, n post- village of West- 
chester co., abt. 20 m. N. of New York city. 

Mount Ver’non, in Ohio, a town, cap. of Knox co. 
abt. 45 m. N. E. of Columbus; pop. abt. 6,000. 

Mount Ver’non, in Fennsylrania, a post-village of 
Chester co, abt. 72 m. E. S. E. of Harrisburg. 

Mount Vernon, in Tennesser, a post-village of 
Monroe co., abt. 48 m. S. S. W. of Knoxville. 

Mount Vernon. in Teras, a village of Titus co., abt. 
300 m. N E. of Austin. 

Mount Vernon, in Virginia, a locality of Fairfax 
co., on the Potomac River, abt. 8 m. below Alexandria, 
It wax the residence, and contains the tomb of George 
Washington. The estate originally consisted of a hand- 
some wooden mansion, with the usual farm buildings 
and 7,000 acres of land. The mansion was built by Law- 
rence Washington, George’s elder brother, who settled 
here in 1743, and named the estate after Admiral Ver- 
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non, under whom he had served in the British navy. 
The mansion wes greatly enlarged, and the whole estate 
much improved by the general, who made it his home 
until death, Dec. 14, 1790. In 1868 the mansion and 
tomb, with 200 acres of the farm, were purchased from 
John A. Washington, the nephew of George Washington, 
by the “ Ladies’ Mount Vernon Association,” for $200,000. 


Fig. 1874. — MOUNT VERNON, 


The design of this association is to keep the place in 
order, and hold it in perpetuity as a place of public re- 
sort and pilgrimage. hon Washington's library and 
bed-room remain as they were at the time of his death, 
and contain many articles of interest. 

Mount Ver’non, in Wisconsin, a post- village of Dane 
co., alt. 17 m. S. W. of Madison. 

Mount Ver'non, in W. Virginia, a village of Preston 
co., abt. 7 m. N. N. E. of Kingwood, 

Mount View, in Missouri, a t-village of Benton 
co, abt. 80 m. S. W. by W. of Jefferson City. 

Mount’ ville, in Georgia, a post-village of Troup co., 
abt. 9 m. E. of La Grange. 

Mount'ville, in lvania, a post-village of Lan- 
caster co., abt. 8 m. W. of Lancaster. 

Mount Vision, (vish’on,) in New York, a post - village 
of Otsego co., abt. 78 m. W. of Albany. 

Mount Washington, formerly VEnxox, in Ken- 
22 u post-village of Bullitt co., abt. 21 m. S. S. E. of 

ville. 


Mount Wash’ington, in Massachusetts, a township 
of Berkshire co. 

Mount Wash’ington, in New Hampshire, a peak 
of the White Mountains in Coos co., abt. 85 m. N. by E. 
of Concord. Height, 6,226 ft. above sea-level, being not 
only the culmination of the White Mountains, but the 
highest land in New England. It is a favorite resort 
for tourists in summer. 

Mount Washington, in Ohio, a post-village of 
Hamilton co., forming a suburb of Cincinnati. 

Mount Washington, in Pennsylvania, a village 
of Alleghany co. 

Mount Willing, in Alabama, a village of Lowndes 
co. ubt. 40 m. S. W. of Montgomery. 

Mount Willing. in S. Curolina, a post village of 
Edgefield district. 

Mount Yo'nah, in Georgia, a post-village, cap. of 
White co., abt. 15 m. W. of Clarksville, 

Mount Zion, in Georgia, a village of Hancock co., 
abt. 30 m. N. v. E. of Milledgeville. 

Mou'ra. a town of Brazil, on the Rio Negro, abt. 47 m. 
W. N. W. of Ayrad. 

Mou’rad Bey, chief of the Mamelukes, and companion- 
in-arms of Ibrahim Bey, was born in Circassia, 1750. On 
the invasion of Egypt by Bonaparte, he won the admi- 
ration of the French by his gallant resistance, but was 
forced to submit to Kleber, who left him the government 
of Upper Egypt, under French protectorate. D. 1801. 

Mourn, v.n. [A. S. murnan; O. Ger. mornen; Goth. 
maurnan, to mourn.) To sorrow; to lament; to express 
grief or sorrow; to be sorrowful ; to bemoan, 

—To wear the customary habit of sorrow. 

We mourn in black, why mourn we not in blood?“ — Saks. 

—v.a. To grieve for; to deplore; to lament. 

“ He that lacks time to mourn, lacks time to mend." — H. Taylor. 

—To utter in a sorrowful manner. (k.) 

Mourne, (morn,) a river of Ireland, in Ulster, co. 
Donegal, enters the Foyle at Lifford. 

Mourne Mountains, a range of Ireland, in Ulster, 
co. Down, They are abt. 11 m. in length, extending 
between Newcastle on the Irish Sea to Carlingford 
Bay. Highest summit, 3,000 feet. 

Mourn’er, n. One who mourns or deplores any loss 
or misfortune.— One who follows a funeral in the 
habiliments of mourning. 

Mourn’ful, a. Full of sorrow; expressing sorrow. 
—Cansing urief or sorrow; sad ; calamitous; distressing. 

Mourn fully, adv. With sorrow ; ina manner expres- 
sive of sorrow. 

Mourn fulness, u. State of mourning; sorrow; grief. 
— Show, appearance, or expression of grief or sorrow, 
MHourn ing, n. Au outward manifestation of grief, 
more particularly on occasions of death. Every nation 
has some conventional form of mourning. The ancient 
Hebrews rent their garments, tore their hair, smote their 
breasts, threw ashes on the head, abstained from wash- 
ing, sat on the gronnd, and went bare-headea and bare- 
footed. The usual period of mourning was seven days; 
but for Moses and Auron they mourned a month. The 
first reference to hired mourners occurs in Eecles. xii.5: 
“The mourners go about the streets.” Another refer- 
ence to them occurs in 2 Chron. xxxv. 25 The greater 
number of the mourners in ancient Egypt were women, 
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as in the modern East. In Fig. 1875, mourners, all fe- 
males; are shown castivg dust upon their heads before 
the mummy ofa man. Mourning for the dead was con- 
ducted in a tumultuous manner among the Hebrews, 


THEIR HEADS. 


(Fig. 1876.) They also wept and wailed greatly, (Mark 
v. 38.) The Greeks withdrew into privacy, cut off their 
hair, put on black, — or in some parts, as in Argos, white 

garments,—rolled themselves on the ground, threw ashes 

on their heads, tore their clothes, and never appeared | 
in public without a veil. The Roman forms of mourn- 

ing did not differ greatly from the Grecian. Hired 

mourning-women were employed at funerals, both by 

Greeks and Romans. In Europe, the ordinary color for 

mourning is black; in China and Japan it is white; in 

Turkey, blue or violet; in Kgypt, yellow; in Ethiopia, 

brown. The time varies in different conntries, and ac- 

cording to the degree of relationship, 
2 Hired mourners appear as attendants at funerals 
n England; but their office is one of mere dumb show, and 

they are commonly called mutes. But in some parts of 

Ireland, the hired mourners, generally old women, are 

famous for their extravagant lamentations. Court- 
mourning in Emope, for members of the reigning fam- 
ily, even in remote degrees, is prescribed by ceremo- 
nials, which give the minutest directions as to dress. 


from a week toa 
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Fig. 1876. — JEWISH MOURNING, 
(Wail with tabrets, eto.) 


Mourn'ing-dove, u. (Zoöl.) A name given to aN. 
American dove (Columba Caroliniensis), on account of 
its mournful note. 

8 adv. With the appearance of mourn- 
ing; mournfully. 

Mour’ystown, or Mourytown, n Ohio, a village 
of Highland co., abt. 14 m. S. W. of Hillsborough. 

Mouse, u.; pl. Mick. (Ger, maus ; L., A. S., and Sw. mus.] 
Aal.) The common name of Mus, a genus of rodent mam- 
malia of the family Murida, having three simple molar 
teeth in each jaw, with tuberculated summits, the upper 
incisors wedge-shaped,the lower compressed and pointed; 
the fore-feet with four toes and a rudimentary thumb ; 
the hind-feet five-toed; the tail long, nearly destitute 
of hair, and scaly. This genus includes Rats (q. v.), aud 
Mice, — the smaller species bearing the latter name. — 
The common M.( Mus musculus) is a general inhabitant 
of almost every country in the world; for though it is 
said to be not a native 
of America, but taken 
there by European set- 
tlers, it is now found in 
every part of this conti- 
nent. There are several 
varieties, distinguished 
by their color; but the 
fur is usually ofa brown- 
ish ash-color above, and 
light beneath; the tail 
not quite so long as the 
body; and the ears 
abont half the length 
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of the head. All its ne- 
tions appear to be regu- 
lated by fear and neces- 
sity. It seldom leaves 
its hole but when im- 
pelled thereto by the 
want of food; and then, 
unlike the rat, who 
travels from one house 
to another, it sellom quits the spot where it has once 
taken up its residence The M. makes a nest not un- 
like that of a bird, and brings forth several times in a 

ear, generally having from six to ten ata litter. When 

rst born, M. are naked and helpless; but in about 15 
days they are able to shift for themselves. No animal 
has more enemies than the M.; and few are so incapable 
of resistance. Cats, enakes. hawks, owle, weasels, and 
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rats are their incessant destroyers; and but 
amazing fecundity, the extirpation of the 
would seem to be a natural consequence. The M. 


psistin 


screen it from notice. The entrance to the nest 
rather below the middle, and is scarcely 
The parent closes it when she leaves it, and 
while she remains within. The inside is warm 
e A boas f N 
(Naut, formed on a rope by 
Mouse-piece, The piece of beef cut fro the buttock 
end of the round. 
Mouse, v. u. To watch for and catch mice; as, “a 
mousing owl.” —Shaks. : 
—To watch for or pursue in a sly manner; to pry about 
stealthily. 
“A whole assembly of mousing saints." —L Estrange. 
To rend; to tear, as a cat devours a molise. 
To * a hook. (Naut.) 45 whip. p small line 
across the upper part, as a preventive unhooking. 
Mouse’-color, n. A color that of the 
mouse. 
Mouse’-colored, a. Of the color of a mouse; dun. 
Mouse’-ear, n. (Bot.) See CryooLossum. 
Mouse’-fish, n. ( ) See CumomeTES. 
Mouse’-hole, n. A small hole; a hole by which a 
mouse only may run in and ont. 
e can creep in at a mouse-hole.”—Stillingfest. 
Mouse’-hunt, n. A bunt for mice. 


—A mouser; one that hunts mice. 


“ You have been a mouse-hunt in your time. Saks. 

Mous'er, n. A cat which catches mice. 

“ Puss will be a mouser still. -L Estrange. 
Mouse’-tail, n. (Bot.) See Mrosurus. 
Mouse’-trap, n. A trap for catching mice. 

Moas iag, n. Act of lying in wait for and catching 
mice. 

(Naut.) Same as MOUSE, 85 v. 

Mousseline-de-laine, (miis-lin-delan’,) = 
A woollen fabric, of flimsy texture, used for 
dresses. 

Moustache. u. See MUSTACHE. 

Moustachio, (miis-tash’yo,) n. Old spelling of Mus- 
TACHE, q. v. 

Mouth, u. [A. 8. muth; D. moud ; O. Sax,, O. Fris., GEF., 
Belg., and Dan, mund; Icel. mudr, an orifice; W. mau- 
tachu, to open the jaws; Lat. maudo, to cut = Sansk. 
mautr, to speak.) The opening in the head of an a 
mal between the lips, in which food is received, and 
which it is eaten, and by which the voice is u 
also, the cavity between the lips, containing the 
teeth, and tongue — The opening or orifice of a 
by which it is filled or emptied; as, the. 
pitcher. — The part or channel of a river by w 
waters empty into the ocean, or into a lake, or 
other river: as, the mouths of the Amazon.— The 
ture of a piece of ordnance, by which the charge 
sued; as, the mouth of u cannon. — The orifice of an 
ganic vessel in animal bodies, by which fluids or 


chief spenker; a mouth-piece; a spokesman. 


“ Every coffee-house has some statesman belonging to It, whe 
le the mouth of the street where he lives."—Addison. 


—Cry; voice; articulation ; utterance, 

“ With all the mouths of Rome to second thee.” — Addison. 
—A wry face; a distortion of the features; a mowe; a 
grimace; a facial make-up. 4 
„Make mouths upon me when I turn my back.” — Shaks, 

Down in the mouth, dowucast in look; chapfallen; of 
dejected aspect; mortified; chagrined. 
Upon this disappointment they were down in 1 


To stop the mouth, to silence; to confound; to confuse; 
to abash ; to confute; to put to shame; to snub. 
—v.a. (imp. and pp. MOUTHED.) To take into the month; 
to seize with the jaws; to chew; to grind; to munch, 
as food. 
Aud now he feasts, mouthing the flesh of men,” — Shaks, 
—To utter with a voice affectedly big and resonant; to 
speak in a strained, stilted, or artificially sonorous 
manner. 
le mouths n sentence, as cars mouth a bone.” — Churchill, 
—To sneer at; to insult; to jeer; to flout, (x.) 
r. u. To speak with an affectedly loud or sonorous voice; 
to rant; to utter with vociferation of tone. 
In mouth at Cæsar till I shake the senate.” — Addison. 
—To kiss; to buss; to osculate by joining mouth to 


mouth. (u.) 
Mouthed, (mouth'd,) a. Supplied with a mouth: 


MOVE 


used chiefly in composition; as, foul-mouthed, mealy- 
mouthed, hard-mouthed, 
Mouth’er, u. One who mouths or rolls his voice about; 
a ranter. 
Mouth’-friend, n. A pretended friend; one who pro- 
fesees false friendship. x 
Month’'ful, n.; pl. Movtaruts. As much as fills the 
mouth, or as much us the mouth contains at one time. 
—Any proverbially small quantity; a morsel ; a mor- 
ceau; a driblet; a tasting-bit; a modicum. 
“To take a mouthful of sweet country air.” — Dryden. 
Mouth’-glass,n. A small hand-glass, used for inspect- 
ing the interior of the mouth. 
Mouth’-honor, n. Civility outwardly expressed, 
without sincerity. (R.) 
“ Curses not loud, but deep. mouth- honour, breath.” — Shake. 
Mouth less, a. Having no mouth. 
Mouth’-made, a. Lip-labored; spoken without sin- 
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movements, viz.: An introductory, slow movement; a 
quici: movement ; an andante; a minuri ; a trio; and an- 
other quick movement. In short, every piece of music 
consista of as many movements as it contains positive 
changes of time or measure, 
(Horology.) The train of wheel-work. 
Move’ment, n. Motive agent; impelling power. (n.) 


Mover, (msover,) n, The person or thing that moves or 


changes place or posture.— The person or thing that 
imparts motion or impels to action; a motor; a pro- 
poser; one who offers a proposition, or makes a sugges- 
tion; one who recommends anything for considera- 
tion or adoption; as, the mover of an address to the 
Crown. 


Moving, (moov'ing,) p. a. Exciting motion or action; 


occasiouing change of place or posture; arousing the 
passions or affections; touching; pathetic; calculated 
to excite the feelings or sensibilities. 
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chine, and projecting forward. gather the grasa or grain 
between them, where it is clipped off by the cutters, 
This method Ís now generally used. The mower aud 
feaper represented in Fig. 1578, invented by Ridgeway, 
Fox, 4 Co., of Baltimore, and favorably kuown for its 
simplicity and effectiveness, is manufactured principally 
of the best wrought-iron and steel, The main bar or 
plate is one continuous piece of wrought-iron, formed 
Bo as to make a complete frame and cutter-bar. The 
motion is produced by conical cams in the driving- 
wheel, into which fits a chilled iron conical roller, re- 
volving upon the end ofa strong wrought-iron and steel 
crank, which connects with and gives motion to the 
knives. It has a self-raker attached, and there are no 
gear-wheels, nor pinions. For the accommodation of 
those farmers who possess small farms, R. H. Allen & 
Co., of New York, invented their one-horse “ Pony Clip- 
per,” which received the first premium at the great 


trial of the New York State Agricultural Society, at 
Auburn, N. X., 1866, Another excellent one-horse ma- 
chine is manufactured by D. & M. Osborn & Co., of Au- 
burn, N. v., but continual improvements are being made. 
Moxa, n. (d.) A cottony substance prepared by the 
Chinese and Japanese, by beating the dried leaves of the 
Artemisia mora. It is used as a cautery by placing a 
small cone of it on the skin, and then setting fire to it. 


Moving Force or Power. (AMech.) See Supp'r. 
Mov'ingly, adv. Ina manner to excite the passions 
or affect sensibility; pathetically. 
“His looks speak movingly in his behalf.” — Shaks. 


Mov’ingness, n. Power to affect the pussious; quality 
of being pathetic. 
Mow, (mo,) n. (A. S mowe, or muga ; the same in origin 


cerity. 

Mouth’-piece, n. That orifice of a musical wind-in- 
strument to which the mouth is applied; as, the mouth- 
piece of a bugle. — One who speaks on behalf of others; 
a spokesman. 

Movable, (moov'a-bl,.) a. [From move; Fr. mobile, 
from Lat. mobilis.) That may be moved; susceptible 


of motion or movement; that can or may be lifted, car- 
ried, drawn, turned, or conveyed, or in any way capable 
of being changed in place or posture; portable; not 
fixed. — Changeable from one time to another; mutable. 
„„The movable festivals of the Christian Church.“ — Holden. 


—pl. Goods which are capable of being removed from one 
place to another. Movable goods or effects are ready 


as much.) A heap, mass, or pile of hay, or sheaves of 
grain deposited in a barn,—A loft or chamber where 
hay or corn is laid up. 


—v. a. To lay, as hay, or sheaves of grain, in a heap or 


mass in a barn, or to lay it in a suitable manner. — To 
cut down with a scythe, as grass or other plants. — To 
cut down with speed, or indiscriminately, or in great 
numbers or quantity. 


Moxibus'tion, u. 


On burning down to the part on which it rests, it makes 
a sore, which is kept open, if requisite. It is principally 
used in cases of gout or rheumatiam. — Any substance 
which, by gradual combustion near the skin, is employed 
as n counter-irritant, 

(Bot.) Artemisia chimensis, 
( Med.) 
means of moxa. — Dunglison. 


See ARTEMISIA, 
Mode of cuutcrization by 


money, merchandise, bonds, book-debts, cattle, and 
household furniture, not fastened with irun or nail, nor 
sealed in the plaster, but which may be transported 
without either fraction or deterioration. 

Mov’'ableness, n. State or quality of being mova- 
ble; mobility; susceptibility of motion. 


“What valiant foemen have we mowed down.” — Shaka. 


—v. n. To cut grasa; to use the scythe. 

Mow’-burn, v. u. To ferment and heat in the mow, 
from not being dry. 

Mowe, n. A wry or distorted face. 

Mowee, or Moui, (mow’e,) one of the Sandwich Islands, 


Moy, a river of Ireland, rising in the city of Sligo, and, 
atter a course of 40 m., fulling into Killala Bay, 2 m. 
from Killala. 

Mo’ya, n. [Fr. and Sp.] A term used in S. America to 
denominate the mud thrown out in volcanic eruptions. 

Moyamen’sing, in Pennsylvania, a former district of 


Mov’ably, adv. Ina movable manner or condition. 

Move, (moov,) v.a. (imp. and pp. MOVED.) [Fr. mou- 
voir ; It. movere; Lat. movere, from mowo, molum, to 
move; Heb. mud] To cause to change place, posture, 
or position; to set in motion; to impel; to carry, con- 
vey, or draw, us from one place to another: as, the horse 
moves a cart, wind moves a ship's sails, they are moring 
their furniture, &c. 

Push on — keep moving.” Morton. 

—To excite into action by the force of motive; to rouse 
or urge by argnment, inducement, or appeal; to effect 
or influence, as the mind, will, or passions; to agitate or 
disturb through the moral or emotional nature; to pre- 
vail on: to cause to act or determine. 

“ No female arts his mind could move.” Dryden. 


—To awake the feelings or passions of; particularly, to ex- 
cite tenderness, pity, or grief in the heart; to excite 
emotional feeling in; to touch pathetically; to arouse 
active sympathy. 

“ Would’st thou be mov'd to pity, or bestow an alms?” Dryden. 
ro bring forward for consideration and determination; 

to moot for deliberation ; to propose; to urge; to recom- 
mend; to submit, asu resolution to be publicly adopted; 
as, it was moved that the house do adjourn. 

Mowing force. (Mech.) The cause of the change of 
velocity in the motion of a body. 

Moving power. (Mech.) Natural agency, as steam, 
wind, water, &c.; motive power; motor. 

—v n. To change place, situation, or posture: to stir; 
to pass or go. in any manner, from one place or part of 
space to another, whether by natural or mechanical 
agency. 

„Nor till her lay was ended could I move.” — Dryden. 

To be aroused to action: to stir or operate mentally or 
spiritually. — To change habitation; to remove, as from 
one place of abode to another. — To submit a proposi- 
tion in a deliberate assembly ; to bring forward a meas- 
ure for discussion and decision ; to suggest legislatively ; 
to recommend; to urge. 

on. The act of moving; a movement: especially, the act 
of moving one of the pieces employed in playing a game, 
as chess or dranghts, from oue position to another, in 
the course of the game. 
An unseen band makes all their moves." — Cowley. 
Move'less, a. Motionless; fixed; withont action. 
“The Grecian phalanx, moveless as a tow'r.” — Pope. 

Movement, (m-) n. Fr. mourement ; It. movimento,} 
Motion; act of moving; any change of position in a 
material body ; progression ; a passing. shuking, turning, 
or flowing; natural or appropriate transference from 
one place to another; as, his morements were watched. 

— Agitation of the mind or sensibilities; emotion; moral 
action. 

Could he describe one movement of the mind ? Pope. 


Manner of locomotion: style of moving; ns. a slow or 
rapid movement. — That which moves or induces motion ; 
as, the wheel-mechanism of a watch is termed its move- 
ment. 

(Pol) An expression adopted of late years into the 

litical vocabulary of most European nations, signify- 
Ing that party in a state which strives to obtain snch 
concessions in favor of popular rights as will ultimately 
place the chief functions of government in the hands of 
the people. It is opposed to the Conservative purty, or 
the parti de résistance. 

(Mus) Most compositions are divided into several 
parts, which generally differ from each other in time 
and key. Each of these divisions is called a movement, 


For instance, symphonies are, as a rule, divided into six| 


in the N. Pacific Ocean, 20 m. N. W. of Hawaii, Lat. 2u° 
44’ N., Lon. 155° 58’ W. It is divided into two peninsu- 
las connected by a low isthmus. The first, or E. M., 
rises to a height of 10,000 ft., terminating in a crater 
2,700 ft. deep, and falling almost perpendicularly towards 


the sea. W M. rises to an elevation of 6,000 ft. above 


the sea. The soil is fertile in parts. Prod, Wheat, sugar- 
cano, and fruits. The principal town is Lahaina. Fro: 

Mow’er, in Minnesota, a S. E. co., adjoining Iowa; area, 
abt. 700 sq. m. Rivers. Red Cedar, Upper Iowa, and 
Root rivers. Surface, nearly level; soil, fertile. Cap. 
Austin. Pop. abt. 3,217. 

Mower Ci Ye in Minnesota, a post-village of Mower co., 
abt. 32 m. S. W. of Rochester. 

Mow’er, n. One who mows; aman dexterous in the use 
of the scythe, 

Mowing, n. Act of cutting with a scythe. — Land from 
which grass is cut. 

Mowing and Reaping. (Agric.) The mechan- 
ical contrivances now in general use for cutting grass 
and grain, and which have superseded the former meth- 
ods of the sickle and scythe, are not modern inven- 
tions. The first intimation of such invention comes to 
us from the ancient Romans, as early as A.D. 23, as 
mentioned by Pliny the Elder, and again by Palladius, 
an ecclesiastical writer, in 391. The first practical ex- 
periments in the use of such machines in modern times, 
commenced in England, early in the present century, 
and those manufactured by Gladstone, Bell, Smith, 
Plunkett, Scott, and Mann, soon became widely known 
and admired. This invention was introduced into the 
U. States about 1826. In 1830 a mowing-machine was 
produced, and soon after the combined reaper and 
mower. About that time the celebrated McCormick 
reaper appeared, astonishing both American and Euro- 

an farmers. Since that time reapers and mowers of 
nnumerable forms have come into existence, and with 
such improvements added, as to render it necessary for 
every farmer as a source of practical utility and econ- 
omy. The first machines were constructed to imitate, 
as near xs possible, the band process. Cutters similar 
to ordinary scythes being used, and rotary motion com- 


Fig. 1878. — MOWER AND REAPER. 
(Copied from the Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture, 


municated from the wheels supporting the machines. 
The entters were afterwards materially improved by sub- 
stituting a kind of shears instead of the scythe, and this 
again was superseded by a long series of double-edged 
pointed knives, placed ut right angles with. and attached 
to, a long horizontal metal plate, the whole resem- 
bling asaw with coarse teeth. These are worked through 
mortised stationary guards fixed to the front of the ma- 
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Philadelphia co., now included within the limits of the 
city of Philadelphia. It contains the county prison, abt. 
144 m. S. W. of the State-House. 

Moyle, n. See Mor. 

Moyobam’ba, a town of Peru, abt. 40 m. E. of Cha- 

chapoyas; pop. 6,001. 

Mozambique, (mo-zam-berk’,) a territory on the E. 
coast of 8. Africa, belonging to Portugal, extending 
from Cape Delgado, in Lat. 10° 41’ 8., to Delagoa Bay, 
200 S. Area, estimated at 283,500 sq. m. The country 
along the coast is level and fertile. The shores are 
generally high and abrupt. The principal rivers are 
the Zambesi and Sofala. Prod. Wheat, maize, rice, 
sugar, coffee, indigo, &c. Min. Gold and copper. Pearl- 
fishing is a source of considerable profit. The princi- 
pal exports are grain, gold-dust, honey, tortoise-shell, 
amber, &c. The principal settlements are Mozambique 
(the cap.), Ibo, Pomba, Conducia, Mokamba, and Quili- 
mane, Pop. 300,000. 

Mozampique, the cap. of the Portuguese provinces in 
Africa, Lat. 14° 49“ 8., Lon. 40° 45’ E. It stands on an 
island of coral, 174 m. in length, near the entrance of a 
deep inlet of the sea, which forms its harbor. The har- 
bor is commodious, but the trade, which was formerly 
very extensive, is very much reduced, being chiefly with 
India Prp. 5,000 

MozaMBIQUE CHANNEL, a portion of the Indian Ocean, be- 
tween the Island of Madaguscar and the S. E. coast of 
Africa. It is 1,000 m. long and 450 in average breadth, 
In its narrowest part, on the coast of Zanzibar, is the 
above territory, island, and town. 

MOZAMBIQUE CURRENT. (Phys. Geog.) A S. W. current, 
which sets along the African coast toward the channel 
of Mozambique during the whole year, and is probably 
the result of a drift current produced in the South In- 
dian Ocean by the monsoons: it varies much in different 
seasons and years, The set of the winds drives the 
water up among the islands, and forces it to recover its 
level by rushing through the Mozambique Channel. 
This current is a part of the chain conveying the waters 
of the Pacific to the Atlantic, and is connected with the 
current produced within a narrow belt of ocean on the 
south side of the equator, On the north side the causes 
act less reguisrly. and the results are not traceable. 

Mo’zart, Jonaxx CHRYSOSTOMUS WOLFGANG GOTTLIEB, a 
celebrated German musical composer, B. at Salzburg, on 
the 25th of January, 1756; was the son of Leopold , 
bookbinder of Augsburg, who studied music at Salz- 
burg, and was, in 1762, admitted as one of the musicians 
of the prince-archbishop of that town. The young M., 
born amid music, soon evinced a most remarkable 
musical precocity. His father could not fail to observe 
his genius, and he gave him every advantage; so that, 
before the child was four years old. he could play on the 
harpsichord with correctness and taste. In his fifth 
year he wrote a concerto for the harpsichord. In his 
sixth year, his father took him and his sister Maria 
Anna, who was also a musical genius, to Munich and 
Vienna, where the little artists were introduced to the 
imperial court, and the unequalled execution of the boy 
excited universal surprise. In 1763. when young M. 
was seven years old, he was taken to Paris, where he re- 
mained six months, and was overwhelined with attention 
and applause. Here he published his first sonatas. In 
1764, the family proceeded to England, and performed 
at court. the son playing on the king's organ with great 
success At u public concert, symphonies of his compo- 
sition only were performed. Here, as well as in Paris, 
compositions of Bach Handel, &., were laid before him, 
all of which he execnted with the greatest truth at first 
sight. After this. he returned to Holland, and assisted 
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at the installation of the stadtholder. The family next 

visited Paris, and after having beun twice at Versailles, | 

8 by way of Lyons, throngh Switzerland to 
unich, In 1766, they returned to Salzburg, where 
they remained till 1768, and then made a second jour- 
ney to Vienna. In 1769, M., who bad beeu made muster 
of the concerts at the court at Salzburg, commenced u 
—— to Italy, in company with his father. In 1770 

e composed, in his fourteeuth year, his serions opera 
of Mithridates, which had a run of upwards of twenty 
nights in succession, When M. returned to Salzburg, 
in 1771, he found a letter, in which he was commis- 
sioned, in the name of the Empress Maria Theresa, to 
compose the grand theatrical serenata Ascanio in Alba, 
for the celebration of the nuptials of the Archduke Fer- 
dinand. He undertook this commission, and in August 
returned to Milan for some months, where, during the 
festivities of the marriage, Mozart's serenata and an 
0 com by Hasse were performed alternately, 
In 1775 he went again to Vienna, and, engaging in the 
service of the em- — — 
peror, he satisfied ~ 
the great expecta- 
tions which were + 
raised by his early — 
genius. Among the 
works of his which 
will always be the 
delight of every mu- 
sical nation, are the 
Idomeneo, by the 
composition of 
which he won the 
hand of Constance 
Weber, the lady he 
loved; the Nozze di 
Figaro; the Zauber- 
Sve; the Clemenza 
di Tito; and, above 
all, the splendid 
Don Giovanni, 
which first appear- 
ed in 1787. The mu- 
sic of this opera is 
the trinmph of dra- 
matic composition ; 
aml though its great merits were not appreciated on its 
first performance, its composer lived to see justice done 
to it. When in his 36th year, and in a state of grent | 
physical debility, he undertook the composition of his 
sublime Requiem, bat the decline of his bodily powers, 
aud his great mental excitement, hastened his dissolu- 
tion; he was seized with repeated fainting fits, brought 
on by his extreme assiduity in writing, in one of which, 
he expired, Dec. 5, 1792, An English translation of his 
Letters, by Laly Wallace, from the collection of Ludwig 
Nohl, appeared in 1865, These letters, written in al 
frank, confidential mood, possess great Interest, show- 
ing in the most striking manner how the great artist 
lived and labored, enjoyed and suffered, 

Mozdok’, a town and fortress of S. Russia, govt, of Can- 
casus, n the Terek 85 m. E. S. E. of Georgievek, ; pop 8,000, 

Mozu Murnuggar’, a dist of Brit. India, in the N. W. 

rovinces; Lat. between 29° 10’ and 20° 50" N., Lon. 77 

and 78° 1% E. Area. 1,620 sq. m. 7%. 540,000, 

M. P. Abbreviation of Member of Parliament. (Eng) 

Mr. Au abbreviation of Muster or Mister ; — the common 
title prefixed to the names of men of almost all classes. 

M-roof, n. (Arch.) A roof formed by the junction of 
two common roofs with a vallum between them. 

Mrs. An abbreviation of Mistress ; — the common title 
prefixed to the name of every married lady; ulso, fre- 
qomt, in England, to the names of elderly unmarried 
adies. 

MS. Abbreviation of manuscript. 

MSS. Abbreviation for mannscripts. 

Mu'cate, n. (Chem.) A salt formed by the combination 
of mucic acid with a base, 

Much, a. A. S. micel; O. Ger. mihil, much, great; Gr. 
migas, great; Sansk muhra, to increase.) Great in quan- 
tity or amount; many in number; long in duration; 
copious; abundant; plenteous; as, to take much pains. 

—n, A great quautity; a great deal; more than enough. 

More thao a little is by much too much.” — Shaka, 


—An uncommon thing; something odd or strange. 
Ladies thought it much a man should die for love.” — Dryden, 


To make much of, to treat with pecaliar regard or con- 
sideration; to pet; to pamper. 
„ When thou cam'st first, ... thou mad'st much of me.“ — Shaks. 

—adr. In a great degree; by far; to a great degree or 
extent; — used as a qualification to adjectives and ad- 
verbs in the comparative degree; as, much more, much 
richer, much faster. 

Rejoice much more, that much more good shall spring.” — Milton, 

—Often or long: to a great extent. 

“Think muck, speak litte.” — Dryden, 

Nearly; closely ; almost. 

Au left the world much as they found it. — Temple. 

—v. a. To make much of; to regard with favor, (Used as 
a provincial Anglicism.) 

Much ness, n. Quantity ;— principally nsed in the 
vulgariam “ much of a muchness,” that is, much of the 
same kind, value, or degree, 

Mu'cic Acid, n. (Chem.) A crystalline neid formed by 
the oxidation of gum-arabic, sugar of milk, and other 
members of the siccharine group of substances, It is a) 
dibasic acid. Furm. 2H0.C)gH Oj. 

Mu ‘cid, a. (From Lat, mucus, mucus.) Slimy; musty. 

Mu'‘cidness, n. Mustiness; slimiuess; mouldiness, 


HOUSE OF MOZART AT SALZBURG, 
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Mucific, Nerf tre a. [Lat. mucus, and facere, to 
make.) ( .) Making or generating mncas, 

Ma'‘ciform, a. [Lat. mucus, and forma, torm.) ( Med.) 
Resembling mucus; having the characteristic properties 
of mucus, 

Mucilage, (i, n. Fr.; L. Lat, mucilago, from 
Lat. mucus.) (Chem.) A subetance which water, heated 
to 100° or 150°, extracts from certain seeds or roots, 
when they are infused in it, and then subjected to pres- 
sure in u linen strainer; when the liquor is evaporated, 
the residue resembles gum, When bruised linseed is 
thas treated, it yields a mucilaginons solution, which is 
precipitated by acetate and sub-acetate of lead, by chlo- 
ride of tin, and by alcohol. Quince-seed furnishes a 
similar solution. ne mucilage appears to reside in the 
husk or outer coating of the quince-seed ; it is used by 
ladies, under the nume of fizature, to retain the hair in 
curl, — Also, a solution of gum, used for the cementing 
envelopes, documents, &c. 

Mucilaginoas, (mu-se-laj'e-nus,) a, Pertaining to, or 
secreting mucilage; slimy; ropy. — Moist, soft, and Iu- 
bricous; partaking of the nature of mucilage. — Sol- 
uble in water, but not in alcohol. 


M. drinks. (Med.) The ptisans, consisting of decoctions| Mu’cutine, n. 


of wallow, gum-water sweetened with sugar candy, gruel 
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species M. pruriens and prurita are used asa mecha- 
ical anthelmintic, under the name of cowhage, or caw 
itch. The pods, being dipped into treacle or boney, 
have the hairs scraped off, until the mass has the con- 
sistency of un electuary. 

Mucus, „ [Lat, from mungo, to blow the nore = Gr. 
myssö.) (Physiol) A thick, gluiry fluid, secreted in 
the cells of the mucous membrane, but differing very 
materially in its characters, according to the situation 
of the membrane and the function it has to perform, 
= bare coena, — of albumen, water, und some 
alkalo ts, ch naturally thin and transparent, 
like water, disease produces —— diſſorences in 
ite character. hus: inflammation either makes the 
secretion thin and acrid, excoriating the cuticle on 
which it falls: or thick, ropy, and viscid; or compact, 
area and lumpy. At other times it is discharged 
roin the bowels in the form of a flaky deposit. The mucus 
dischurged from the eyes, apart from the secretion of 
the lachrymal glands, is peculiar to that organ, and that 
from the ears is distinct in character; while the die- 
charge from the nose, called the pifuitary secretion, is 
still more distinct und peculiar. 

(Physiol,) The characteristic organic 

matter of animal mucus, 


made with sago, tapioca, arrowroot or oatmeal, and such | Muenri, (moo-keo-rer’,) a river in Brazil, enters the At 


drinks as simple and compound barley - water, rice- 

water, or any demulcent infusion or decoction, 
Mucilag inousness, n. The quality of being mu- 

cilaginous; sliminess; viscosity. 
Mu'‘cine, n. (Med.) An albuminons substance found in 
— Dunglism. 3 
arous, a. Producing mucus; as, muciparous 
.— Dunglison, 
Muck, ». AS. meaz, miar; Swed, mock.) Liquefied dung. 

— Compost; decaying or putrefied vegetable matter, 

" With fattening muck besmear the roots." — Philips. 
—Anythiog low, mean, or filthy. 
* Reward of worldly muck,” — Spenser. 


_|—An old cant term for money. 


‘The fatal muck we quarrelled for.” — Beau. and FL 

To run a muck. Malay amuk, to slaughter.) To ran 

madly about, attacking all one meets. 
“ Satire's my weapon, bot I'm too discreet 
To run a muck, and tilt at all I meet.” — Pope. 

Muck, r.a. To manure with muck; to dung; to apply 
compost to. 

—a. Rank; damp; moist; resembling muck. (u.) 

Muck’-fork, n. A dung-fork. 

Muck’-heap, u. A dung-heap; a midden ; a mass of 
manure. 

Muck’-hill, n. A dung-hill; a mock-heap ; a midden. 

Muck’'ish, a mountain of Ireland, in Ulster, co, Don- 
egal, abt. 5 m. S. of er height, 2,100 feet. 

Muck’in n. Nastiness; filth; squalor; noisomeness, 

Muck-midden, u. A dung-heap; a place for the 
deposit of manure. 

Muck’-rake, n. A rake for gathering muck together. 

Muck’ross, a peninsula of Ireland, in Munster, co. 
Kerry, between the middle and lower lakes of Killar- 
ney. On it are the ruins of an abbey, fonnded in 1440. 

Muck-swoat, n, A profuse sweat or perspiration, 
( Vulgar.) 

Muck’-worm, n. A worm found in muck or liquid 
manure, 

A miser; a curmudgeon; a hunks. 

“ Misers are muck-worms.”"—Swift, 

Muek’y, a. Filthy: nasty; disgusting. 

Mu’cocele, n. (Mei) An enlargement or protrusion 
of the mucous membrane of the lachrymal passages, giv- 
ing occasion to fistula lachrymalis; drupsy of the lachry- 
mal sac, — Dunglison, 

Muco-purulent, a. (Med.) Having the character 
and appearance of mucus and pus, — Dunglison. 

Mucor, n. [Lat.] Mouldivess; mustiness. 

(Med) Same as Mucts, q. v. 

( Bot.) The typical genus of the order Mucoracer. 
The species form the various kinds of mould ou bread, 
cheese, preserves, paper, &c. 

Mucora cer. n. (.) An order or division of the 
alliance Fungales. Diaa. Spores surrounded by a ve- 
sicalar veil, or sporangium. Thallus floccose. 

Mucos'ity, n. Sliminess.— A fluid containing mucns. 

Muco’so-sac’charine, a. Combining the qualities 
of mucilage aud sugar. 

Mucous, (mi’‘kus,) a. Pertaining to mucus or resem- 
bling it: slimy, ropy, or lubricous. 

—Containing mucus or mavilage, 

M. membrane, (Anat.) The membraneons sub- 
stance which lines all those internal passages and 
cavities of the body which are exposed to contact with 
the air, or by which foreign substances are taken into 
the body or eliminated from it These membranes are 
soft, velvety, and extremely vascular. They are dis- 
tinguished as lining the digestive, respiratory, and 


genito-orinary passages, In each of these parts they 
Present some slight modifications, adapted for the spe- 
cial fanctions, 
Mu'cousness, n. State of being mucous; sliminess, 
Muero, n. [Lat] A point. 
Mu’'cronate, Mu'cronated, a. (Bot. and Zodl.) 
Ending in abrupt spinous processes. 
Mu’cronately, adv. In a mucronate manner. 
Macron'ulate, a. (Bot.) Tapering by degrees to an 
abrupt point. 
Mu’‘culent, a. [From Lat. mucus.) Viscous; moist; 


sticky; slimy. 
Mueu'na,n. (Mukuna is the Brazilian name of 
one species.) (Bot) A gen. of Papilionnovous plants, 


The hairs covering the legumes of the 
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luntic Ocean abt. Lat. 159 6 B.; 
Mud, n. fda. mudder ; Ger. moder.) Moist or soft earth 
of any kind, such as is found in marshes and swamps, 
an soe bottom of rivers and ponds, or in highways after 
rain, 
v. u. To bury in mud or slime. 
“ Mudded in that oozy bed. — Shake. 
— To make turbid or foul with dirt; to stir, as the sedi- 
ment of liquors. 
Mu'dar Bark, and Mudarine’. See CaLornopis. 
one ade. Turbidly; with foul mixture; cloudily; 
confusedly. 
Mud'dinessa, n. The state or quality of being muddy; 
turbidness ; foulness caused by mud, dirt, or sediment. 
—Intellectual clondiness or dulness. 
Muddle, (mud‘dl,) v.a. To make muddy, foul, or tur- 
bid, as water, 
Drink fue champagne, or muddled port. "— Prior. 
—To intoxicate partially; to cloud or stupefy, particularly 
with liquor; to fuddle. 
“J was for five years always muddled.” — Arbuthnot. 


—To squander ; to waste; as, to muddle money away. 

e. u. To become muddy; to contract filth; to be ina 
confnsed or dirty state. 

—n. Intellectual torpor, confusion, or dulness; as, his 
brains are in a le. 

Mud’dy, a. Foul with mud, dirt, or fine earthy parti- 
cles; turbid, as water or other fluids; containing mud, 
as a street. — Dirty; dashed, soiled, or hesmenred with 
mud; ne, muddy shoes, — Consisting of mud or earth; 
gross; impure. — Dark; of the color of mud. — Dull; 
cloudy in mind; heavy; stupid; lethargic ; incoherent, 

A dull and muddy rascal." — Shaka. 

—r.a. To dirty; to render turbid. — To cloud; to make 
dull or heavy. 

Muddy, in Minois, a twp. of Coles co.; „abt. 1.500. 

Muddy (or Bio Mer) Creek, in nois, enters 
the Mississippi River from Union co. 

Muddy, in Oregon, a port-villuge of Gam Hill co. 

Muddy Creek, in Arntucky, enters the Green River 
between Butler and Muhlenburg cos, 

Muddy Creek, in Missouri, enters Crooked Fork of 
Grand River in Grundy co, 

—Enters Lamine River in Cooper co. 

Muddy Creek, in Ohio, enters Sandusky Bay of 
Lake Erie from Sandusky co. 

Muddy Creek, in /vnnsylvania, enters the Susque- 
banna River in York co, 

—A village and towuship of Butler co.; pop. of township 
abt, 1,400. 

Muddy Fork, in Ohio, enters the Walhonding River 


in Holmes co. 
Muddy Lane, in Illinois, a village of McDonough co. 


. abt. 150 m. 


. (brdnd,) a. Stupid; dull; lethar- 

cy ubtuse, 

X udd -head’ed, a. Having a dull understanding; 
thiek-headed, 


Mud'-eel, n. (Zint. See Lerrposinen. 
Mud’-fish, n. (Zo5l.) Same as Loaca, g. v. 
Mud'-hen, u. (Zodl.) Bee Kativs. 
Mud’-hole, n. (Mach.) A covered opening in the hot- 
tom of a boiler, for discharging the dirt aud sediment. 
Mud’-plags, n. pi. In locomotive steam-engines, 
tapered 1 fitted into convenient parts of the 
boiler to ndmit of its being washed out occasionally. 

Mad’-puppy. 7. (Zoöl.) See Menopnanenvs, 

Audi. n. The lowest sill of any building, usually 
imbedded in the soil. 

Mud'-stone, n, A stone resembling indurated mud. 

Mud’-sucker. n. (Zoöl) An aquatic fowl seeking 
its food from mud. 

Mud'-turtle, u. (Zdl.) See TERRAPIN. 

Mad'-wall, n. A wall built without mortar, by throw- 
ing up mud and suffering it to dry. 

u. (Zoil.) See Menops. 

Mud’-walled, a. Having a mud-wull. 

Mud- wort. n. (Bot.) See LIMOSELLA. 

Mue, v.a. To moult; to change feathers; to mew. Bee 
Mew, 

Muez’zin, n. [Ar.] A Moslem crier of the hour of 
prayer from the top of a minaret. 

Muff, n. (Ger. and Sw. muf; Dan, muffe; Fr. ý 
A warm cover for receiving the handa, naually made 
of fur or dressed skins.—A mean-spirited, despicable 
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fellow ; a stupid person; as, “a muff of a curate.” Thack-' 
eray. (Used colloquially.) 

Mufiletee’, n. A small muff worn over the wrist to 
protect it from cold. 

Muffin, n. A light, round, spongy cake, baked on a 
griddle and buttered, used for the less substantial meals, 
as breakfast, tea, &c.; a crumpet. 

—An earthen table-plate. 

Muflineer’, n. A dish for keeping muffins hot at table. 

Hu ffle, (mi/f‘f,) v. a. [Fr. moufler, from moufle, a muff. 
To cover from the weather by cloth, fur, or any gar- 
ment; to cover close, particularly the neck and face. 

“You must be mugied up like ladies.“ — Dryden. 


—Fignratively, to cloak ; to cover; to conceal.—To deaden 
the sound of, as by wrapping or tying cloth, &c., 
around; as, muffled oars, 

„Our hearts like mufied drums are beating.” — Longfellow. 

—t.n. To speak inwardly; to speak without clear and 
distinct articulation. 

“ Mufting, and laziness of speaking.” — Holden. 

Mouf’fle, n. (Chem. and Metall.) An arched vessel with 
a flat bottom, in which substances may be ex toa 
red heat without coming into contact with the fuel.— 
The naked extremity of the nose between the nostrils, 
when covered with a mucous membrane ; — applied to 
ruminant animals. 

Muf’flon, n. (Zo00l.) Seo Mourrion. 

Muf'ti,n.; pl. Morris. [Ar.] In Turkey, the name given 
to the head doctors of the law of the Koran, of which 
there is one in every large town. He is of great nuthor- 
ity in the empire, being, as interpreter of the law, con- 
sulted on judicial proceedings, particularly in criminal 
cases, and in general on all affairs of importance. The 
grand muftiat Constantinople, called“ Sheikh-al-Islam,” 
chief of Islam, is the head of the Turkish Church, and 
takes rank immediately after the Grand Vizier. He is 
the chief interpreter of the law, and formerly no person 
could be put to death without his consent; but of late 
years, since the reorganization of the Turkish govern- 
ment, the powers and prerogatives of the grund mufti 
have been much curtailed. 

Muf'ti,n. In England, a colloquialism for the civilian 
garb of a naval or military officer when off duty; also, 
a citizen's dress, as distinguished from naval, military, 
or court uniform. 

Mug, n. Ir. muga, a mug.] A small vessel of carthen- 
ware or metal for containing liquor.—A slang colloqui- 
alism for the human face or mouth, 

Mug’gets, n. pl. The intestines of a calf. 

Mug’gish, a. Same as MUGGY, q. v. 

Muggy, Mug’gish, a. [W. mwg, smoke; Icel. mugga, 
mist.] Moist; damp; mouldy; mucid; as, muggy 

raw.—Damp and close; oppressive’ not elastic or 
bracing ; as, muggy weather. 

(Zodl.) The Mullets, a family of 


Mugilidze, n. Pl. 
acunthopterygious fishes, of which the generic charac- 
ters are as follows : — Body nearly cylindrical, covered 
with large scales; two dorsal fins, widely separated, 
the rays of the first fin being spinous, and those of the 


second flexible; ventral fins behind the pectorals; the 
middle of the under jaw with an elevated angular point, 
and a corresponding groove to receive it in the upper; 
the teeth small; the head depressed; and the branchi- 
ostegous rays six in number. The color of the back and 
top of the head is a dusky gray, tinged with blue; the 
sides and under-surface of the body silvery white, marked 
with longitudinal parallel dark lines; the membranes 
of the fins dull 
white, cheeks 
silvery white, 
and the irides 
— brown. 

is the 
typical genus 
of the family, 
and toit belong 
the following 


species: — The 
ray Mullet is 
a common inhabitant of the Mediterranean, and of the 
northern seas; it seldom proceeds to any distance from 
land, as it delights in shallow water, and seldom pro- 
ceeds to any distance up the mouths of rivers, That 
the gray mullet was well known to the ancients, the 
historian Pliny bears ample testimony, as he has cele- 
brated the great fisheries of this one apecies which the 
Romans possessed at Languedoc. The mullets prey 
generally on food in a state of decomposition, and it is 
one of the few fishes that reject live prey. Besides the 
common mullet, there is the thich-lipped gray mullet, 
which differs only from the specimen last described by 
the lip being thicker, and the color of the head and back 
being more of a greenish hue; the plain red mullet, 
found in the Mediterranean and the seas and rivers ot 
America, Africa, and even India; and the striped red 
mullet ( Mugil lineatus), a small species, 8 to 9 iu. long, 
of a silvery color, which is common on our coasts. 
Mu ‘halitech,a town of European Turkey, 13 m 8.of the 
Sea of Marmora. Exp. silk, wool, fruits. Pop. 12,000. 
Mühlbach, (ua) Luise. The nom de plume of 
Klara Mundt (Müller), a distinguished German novelist, 
wife of Theodor Mundt, also au author of distinction; 
she has written many historical novels, those relating 
to Frederick the Great and Marie Antoinette are per- 
ope the best known in this country. B. 1814, p. 1873. 
Muhlenbach, (moo'len-bak,) a town of Austria, in 
Transylvania, Manuf. Woollen cloth. Pop. 4,500, 
Muh’lenberg, in Ohio, a township of Pickaway co. 
Muhlenber’gia, n. [After the late Henry Mühlen 
berg, D. b., an eminent botanist.) A genus of plants 


Fig. 1880. — STRIPED MULLET. 
(Mugil lineutus,) 
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order Graminacer, M. diffusa, the Drop-seed Grass, is) Mul grave Archipel’ago, in the Pacific Ocean, 


a perennial herb growing on the borders of woods along 
the Atlantic States and W. to Kentucky; stem decum- 
bent, diffuse, branching, slender, compressed; spikelets 
pedicellate, often purple; awn abt. as long as the palæ. 

Muh’lenbuarg, in Pennsylvania, a twp. of Berks co. 

Mtthihausen, (mil-hou'zn,) a town of Prussia, prov. 
of Saxony, on the Unstrut, 29 m. N.W. of Erfurt. Manuf. 
Woollen and linen cloths, and carpets; also, dye-works, 
fulling and oil mills, tanneries, distilleries, &c. It has 
an active trade in corn and dyeing-drugs. Pop. 16,104. 

Muil'rea, or Murre, a mountain range of Ireland, co. 
Mayo, on the N. side of Killery harbor. Height, 2,688 ft. 

Muir, in Michigan, a post-village of Ionia co. 

Mukil'teo, in Washington Territory, a post-village, 
cap. of Snohomish co., abt. 95 m. N. E. of Olympia. 

Muk'wa, iu Wisconsin, a village and township of Wau- 
pacca co.; pop. of township, abt. 1,600, 

Mukwan’ago, in Wisconsin, a post-township of Wau- 
kesha co.; pup. abt. 2,000. 

Mulat'to, n.; pl. Mutatroes. [Sp. mulato, from mulo, 
a mule, the produce of a horse and an ass. See MULE.) 
One who is the offspring of a negress by a white man, 
or of a white woman by a negro. 

Mulat'ress, n. A female mulatto. 

Mul'berry, n. [Ger. maulbeere; Swed. mulher ; It. 
mora; Lat. morus; Gr. moron, the black mulberry.] 
(Bot.) See Monaces. 

Mulberry, in Arkansas, a township of Franklin co.— 
A township of Johnson co. 

Mulberry Creek, in Alabama, forms the line between 
Autauga und Dallas cos., and enters the Alabuma River 
14 m. above Selma. 

Mulberry Creek, in Georgia, flows into the Chatta- 
hoochee River in Harris co. The Indian name is Cutaula. 

Mulberry Creek, iu N. Curolina, enters the Catawba 
near Morgantown, in Burke co. 

Mulberry Gap, in Tennessee, a post-village of Han- 
cock co., abt. 250 m, E. by N. of Nashville. 

Mulberry River, in Alabama, one of the head forks 
of the Tuscaloosa. 

Mulch, u. Hualf-rotten matting, straw, &c.. strewn on 
the ground, as around the roots of a tree, plant, &c., to 
protect them from unfavorable weather. 

Dv. d. To furnish with mulch. 

Malet, n. [It. muta; Lat. mulcta, or multa; a Sabine 
word.] A fine; a penalty; amercement; a forfeiture ; 
spec aliy, a fine imposed on a person guilty of some 
offence or misdemeanor, 

v. d. [Fr. muleter ; Lat. mulcto, or multo.] To punish for 
an offence or misdemeanor by imposing a pecuniary fine. 
—To withhold or debar from by way of punishment or 
discipline, 

Mulc'tary, Mule'tunry, a. Imposing a pecuniary 
penalty; finable. 

Mulder. GERHARD JOHANNES, a Dutch chemist, B. at Ut- 
recht, 1802, professor of chemistry in the University of 
his native town. He is chiefly known as the discoverer 
of Rotein, q. v. 

Mule, n. ja: S. mul; D. muilezel; Ger. maulesel; Gael. 
muiled ; Ir. muille, probably akin to Lat. molo.) (Zodl.) 
A hybrid animal, between the horse and the ass, differ- 
ing in size, strength, and beauty, according to the pre- 
dominance of its parental species; those between a male 
ass and a mare being far superior to the progeny of u 
sho-nss with a horse. In mountainous countries mules 
are highly serviceable, no beast of burden being either 
s0 sure-footed, or so capable of enduring fatigue; but in 
beauty of form they fall very short of that noble quad- 
ruped, the horse; the mule having a large, clumsy head, 
long, erect ears, a short mane, and a thin tail. In Spain, 


— — 
Fig. 1881. — sPANISH MULE. 

Portugal, Italy, the East, and in South America, this 
animal is much valued for the saddle, and for drawing 
carriages. Savoy produces very large ones, but the finest 
are bred in Spain. They are sometimes fifteen or six- 
teen hands high, thick-set, and capable of travelling for 
mouths together, with six or eight hundred weight on 
their backs. It has been thought that they are alto- 
gether incapable of producing their kind; butsome few 
instances have occurred in which female mules have had 
foals, and in which the male has impregnated females, 
both of the horse and ass species, Such instances are, 
however, very rare. 

Mule, Mule’-jenny, n. (ach.) A machine used in 
ine manufacture of cotton-thread. (Sometimes written 
spinning jenny.) 

Mule’-spinner, n. One who spins thread on a mule. 

Muleteer’, n. (Fr. muletier.) A mule-driver. 

Muley, u. A kind of saw. 

Mal’grave, in Alaska, a cape and port on the N. W. 
coast, Lat. 59° 33’ N., Lon. 139° 43’ W. 
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comprising various groups of islands, between Lat. 30 8., 
and 12° N., Lon. 160° and 177° K., including the Radack, 
Ralick, Piscadores, Marshall, and Mulgrave islands. 

Mulhausen or Mulhouse, (mil-how’m,) a town of 
Germany, p. of Alsace-Lorraine, on the III, 22 m. S. of 
Colmar, and 16 m. N. W. of Basle. It is divided into the 
old and new town. The latter, which extends as far as 
the canal which unites the Rhine and Rhone, contains 
numerous handsome edifices, the principal of which are 
the chamber of commerce, the exchange, and town-hall, 
Manuf. Woollen cloths, hosiery, straw hats, morocco, 
leather, and beer. It has also a brisk trade in iron, 
hardware, and agricultural produce. M. was made a 
free and imperial city in 1273, by Rudolph I. of Haps- 
burg, and became the chief town of a small republic, 
which entered into an alliance with the Swiss cantons 
in 1514 It declared in favor of annexation to France 
in 1793, and thie was accomplished by treaty in 1798. 
Since 1870 it has reverted to Germany. P. (1880) 38,283, 

Mulheim, (mool/hime.) a town of Rhenish Prussia, on 
the Rhine, 3 m. N. E. of Cologne. Manuf. Silks, cottons, 
cashmere, leather, &c. Pop. 6,000. 

Mulheim, a town of Rhenish Prussia, on the Ruhr, 
16 m. N. N. E. of Düsseldorf. Manuf.Woollen, cotton, and 
linen fabrics, leather, starch, and tobacco. Fup. 11,000. 

Mulieb’rity, n. [Lat. muliebritas, from mulier, a wo- 
man.] Womanhood ; puberty in woman,—corresponding 
with virility in man. — Effeminacy ; weakness ; softness. 

Muller. n. [Lat.] A woman. 

Mulierty, n. (Law.) Position of one born in lawful 
wedlock, 8 

Mul'ish, a. Like n mule; stubborn; sullen; refractory; 
obstinate. 

Mul'ishly, adv. With stubbornness, as of a mule. 

Mul'ishness. n. Quality of being mulish; obstinacy 
or stubbornness, as of a mule. 

Mull, v.a. [Lat. in, to soften, to moderate. See 
Mouart j o heat, sweeten, and enrich with spices ; as, 
to mull claret. — To dispirit; to deaden; to render in- 
sensible. 

—n. [W. moel, a mountain.) A headland; a promontory; 
a cape; as, the Mull of Galloway. (A Scotticism.) 

In Scotland, a snuff-box made of the curved or smaller 
end of a horn. 

Mull, u. A thin, flimsy kind of muslin. 

Mull. one of the Hebrides, off the W. coast of Scotland, 
co. of Argyle, separated from the mainland by the 
Sound of Mull; Lat 56° 30 N., Lon. 6° W. Ext. 30 m. 
long, and 25 broad. The surface is mountainous; Mount 
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Benmore reaching an elevation of 3,000 ft. The soil is 
adapted for grazing. The principal town is Tobermory. 
Pop. 16.000. 

Mull, (Sound of,) off the W. coast of Scotland, 18 m. 
in length and 2 m. in average breadth, separates the 
above island from the cos. of Argyle and Inverness. 

Mulla, Mul'lah, n. Same as MOoLLAH, q. v. 

Mullenahone’, a town of Ireland, about 26 m. E. of 
Tipperary; pop. 1,200. 

Mullein, Marien, n. (Fr. molene, from Lat. mollis.) 
(Bot.) See VERBASCUM. 

Muller, n. The person who, or thing which, mulls, — 
A vessel used for mulling wine over a fire. 

—{Lat. molaris,a mill-stone.] A sort of pestle used for 
grinding or pulverizing pigments, &c. 

Müller, CI Gortrriep, an eminent German scholar 
and historian, was B. in 1797, at Brieg, in Silesia. He 
studied at Breslau and Berlin, and became, in 1819, pro- 
fessor of archwology in the University of Göttingen, and 
distinguished himself by his researches into Greek 
mythology and history. He visited France and Eng- 
land in 1822, but his life is marked by few incidents, 
While travelling in Greece, with a view to the com- 
mencement of an elaborate work on the history of that 
country, he was taken ill, and b. at Athens, Aug. 1, 1840. 
His most important works are, Die Dorier, which was 
translated into English by Sir G. C. Lewis; Prolegomena 
to a Scientific Mythology; Die Etrusker ; Handbuch der 
Archeologie der Kunst; anda History of Greek Litera» 
ture, which he did not live to complete. 

Müller, Frieprich Max, one of the most eminent of 
living philologists, was B. at Dessau, in 1823. After re- 
ceiving the early part of his education in his native town, 
M. proceeded to Leipzig, aud Berlin, and in those cities 
devoted himself to the study of Sanskrit and other Ori- 
ental laugunges. In 1847, he was commissioned by the 
English t India Company to edit the Rig-Veda of 
the Hindoos. The first vol. of this great undertakin, 
appeared in 1849, and the fourth in 1863. In 1853 * 
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was appointed Professor of Modern Languages at Oxford 

University, and elected a Fellow of All Souls’ College. 

Among his other valuable works are Comparative My- 

thology (1856); History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature 
(2d edit. London, 1855); and Lectures on the Science of 
Language (1861-3). 

Müller, Jonaxx, an eminent German physiologist, B. 
at Coblentz, 1801. After taking his degree of doctor in 
medicine at the University of Bonn, in 1823, he became 
Professor of Physiology and Anatomy at the same place, 
1830, exchanging to Berlin three years afterward, In 
1833 he published his great work, The Physiology of 
Man, which was soon afterwards translated iuto French 
and English, and is still, perhaps, the best existing work 
on physiology. Müller fuunded the physico-chemical 
school of physiology, raising it from a speculative to a 

itive science, and reformed the theory of medicine. 
is 100 publications embrace nearly every subject in 
comparative anatomy and physiology. D. 1858. 

Müller, Jonannes von, an eminent Swiss historian, was 
B. in 1752, at Schaffhausen, and studied at Göttingen. 
In 1780 he published the first part of his History of the 
Swiss Confederation; and shortly after he went to Ber- 
lin, where he printed Historical Essays. His other prin- 
cipal work was a Course of Universal History. His 
works were published collectively at Tübingen, in 27 
vols. Müller was successively professor of Greek at 
Schaffhausen, and of history at Cassel, councillor of the 
imperial chancery, secretary of state for the ephemeral 
kingdom of Westphalia, and director-general of public 
instruction. D. 1809. 

Müller, Orro Frepexick, a Danish naturalist, and one 
of the most original observers of the 18th century, B. at 
Copenhagen, 1730. After travelling in various countries 
as tutor to a Danish nobleman, he returned to Copenha- 
gen in 1767, and married u lady of considerable prop- 
erty; whereupon he devoted his life to scientific pur- 
suits. He was appointed by Frederick V. of Denmark, 
to continue the publication of the “ Flora” of his native 
conntry, and, in 1779, he commenced a corresponding 
work on the Zoðlogy of Denmark, but only lived to com- 
plete two parts. Muller also made researches relative 
to the minute animals, and published several treatises 
thereon, which Cuvier declared entitled their author to 
a “ place in the first rank of those naturalists who have 
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have shallow hollows instead of splays at the sides; in 
Perpendicular work a plain mullion of this last-men- 
tioned kind is extremely common. After the introduc- 
tion of the Perpendicular style, shafts are rarely found 
ou mullions, though bases are sometimes worked at the 
bottoms of the principal mouldings, an arrangement 
which is also occasionally found in earlier work, and 
most abundantly in the Flamboyant style of France. 

Mullion, v.a. To shape into divisions by mullions. 

Muise, n. [Lat. mulsum.] Wine boiled and miugled 
with honey. 

Multan’gular, a (Lat. multus, many, and angulus, 
an angle, See MULTIPLY, and ANGLE.] Having many 
angles; polygonal. 

Multan’gularly, adv. With many angles. 

Multangularness, n. The state of being many- 
angled or polygonal. 

Multartic'ulate, a. [Lat. multus, much, and artic- 
ulus, cs Possessing many articulations or joints. 

Multe'ity, n. [From Lat. multus.) Multiplicity. (n.) 

Multicap’sular, a. [Lat. multus, and capsula, a 
small box.] (d.) Having many capsules; divided 
into many cells. . 

Multicar'inate, a. [Lat. multus, and carina, a keel.) 
(nich.) Many-keeled, said of certain sbells. 

Multica’vous, a. [Lat. mullicavus.) Full of holes; 
having many cavities. 

Multicip‘ital, a. [Lat. multus, and caput, head.] 
( Bat.) Many-headed. 

Multicolor, a. Exhibiting many colors. 

Multicus’pidate, a. [Lat. multus. many, and cuspis, 
point] Possessing many cusps or points, 

Multiden’'tate, a. [Lat. mullus, aud dentis, tooth.) 
Having many teeth. 

Mul’tifaced, a. Possessing many faces. 

Multifa’rious, a. [Lat. multifarius—multus, and 
probably varius, diverse, varying. See Various.) Hav- 
ing great diversity or variety; various; manifold; hav- 
ing great multiplicity. 

Multifa’rioasly, adr. With great multiplicity and 
diversity; with great variety of modes and relations. 

Multifa’‘riousness, n. Multiplied diversity. 

(Law.) In equity pleading, the demand in one bill of 
several matters of a distinct and independent nature 
against several defendants. — Bouvier. 


enriched science with original observations.” D. 1784. 

Mullet, n. [Fr. mulet; Lat. mudlus, the red sur-mullet. 
Etymol. unknown.) (Zobl.) See Muemipa. 

(Her.) The rowel of a spur. In English blazonry 
it is depicted of five points (Fig. 
1883); in French, of six. It is 
used as the filial distinction of 
the third son. See DIFFERENCE. 

Mullet, a peninsula of Ireland, 
on the W. coast, co. Mayo. 

Mullett River, in Wisconsin, 
flows into the Sheboygan, in 
Sheboygan co. 

Mul'lett's Creek, in Michi- 
gan, enters Huron River near 
Ann Arbor. 

Mulley, (mõöl’y,) n. A child's 
term for a cow. 

Mullica, in New Jersey, a township of Atlantic co.; 


p. abt. 1,600. 

Mul'iien Hill, in New Jersey, a post- village of Glou- 
cester co., abt. 7. m. 8. by W. of Camden. 

Mulligataw'ny,n. (Cookery.) An East India soup 
made with hot curry. 

Mul ligrubs, n. A slang term for colic, flatulence, or 
distention of the bowels. — Sallenness ; ill-ħumor ; spleen. 

Mullingar’, a town of Ireland, prov. of Leinster. cap. 
of the co. Westmenth, on the Brosna, 44 m. N. W. of 
Dublin. It is a large mart for corn, butter, cattle, and 
other agricultural produce. Pop. 5,359, 

Mullin Kong. n. (Zl.) See Duck- LL. 

Mul lion, ‘mial’yun,) Muxxiox, Moxiox, or MONTAL, n. 
(Fr. mowlure, a moulding, from moule, a mould; Lat. mad - 
ulus, dim. of modus, a standard.] The division between 
the fights of windows, screens, &c., in Gothic architec- 
ture; the styles, or upright divisions, in wainscoting are 
also sometimes called by the same name. In Norman 
work, windows are not unfrequently used in couplets, 
and sometimes in triplets, but they are almost inva- 
riably separated by small shafts, or by piers, too massive 
to be called . In the Decorated and Perpendicular 
styles they are very common. The mouldings of M. are 
extremely various, but they always partake of the char- 


Fig. 1883. 
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acteristics of the prevailing style of architecture: in 
rich Early English and Decorated work they have fre- 
quently one or more stall shafts attached to them, 
which terminate at the level of the springing of the 
arch, and the mouldings in the tracery (where tracery 
is nsed) over the capitals of the shafts are generally 
different from those below; but in very numerous in- 
stances, mullions, in both these styles, have plain splays 
only, and no mouldings, and many of the Decorated date 


Multiferous, a. [Lat. multus, and Ferre, to bear.) 
Bearing much or many. 

Mul'tind, a. [Lat. multifidus — multus, and Andere, 
to split, divide.) (Bot.) Having many parts or divisions; 
cleft into many branches; as, a multifid leat. 

Multifidous, a. Same as Mouririp, 9. v. 

Multifio’rous, a. [Lat. multus, and fios, floris, flower.] 
Many-flowered. 

Mul'tigue, a. [Lat. multus, and Eng. Aue.] Having 
many flues. 

Mul'tifoil, n. [Lat. mutus, and folium, Jar) (Arch.) 
$ leat ornament, consisting of more than five foils. See 

‘OIL. 

Mul'tiſold, a. [Lat. mulus, and Eng. fold.] Many 
times doubled; manifold. 

Mal’tiform, a. [Lat. multiformis — multus, and forma, 
shape.) Presenting many forms, shapes, or appearances. 

—n. That which has many forms or aspects. 

Multiſorm'ity, u. Diversity of forms or appearances 
in the same thing. à 

Multiform’ous, a. Exhibiting many forms, 

Multigen’erous, a. [Lat. mwtus, many, and genus, 

eneris, kind.] Having many kinds. 
ultigran‘ulate, a. [Lat. multus, and granum, 
grain] Consisting of many grains. 

Multij’ugous, a. [Lat. multus, and jugum, yoke.) 
Comprising many pairs. 

Multilateral, a. [Lat. multus, and latus, lateris, a 
side. See LATERAL.) Many-sided. 

r a. [Lat. muitus, and linea, line.] Many- 

ned. 

Multiloe’ular, a. [Lat. multus, and loculus, dim. of 
locus, u place. | Having many shells or departments; 
as, a multilocular shell. 

Multil’oquence, n. [Lat. mu. and logui, to speak. ] 
Garrulousness, verbiage; talkativeness. 

Multil’oquent, Multil/oquous, a. Very talk- 
ative; garrulous; speaking much. 

Multino'date, Multino’dous, a. [Lat. multus, 
and nodos, knot.) Containing many knots. 

Multino’mial,a. Same as POLYNOMIAL, q. v. 

Multinominal. Multinom'inous, a. [Lat. 
multus, aud Gr. monos, numinus, name.) Having many 

- names. 

Multip’arous, a. 


itat, multus, and parere, to yield.] 

Bringing many at a birth; as, “ the multiparous gener- 
ation of serpents.” — Browne. 

Multip’artite, a. [Fr., from Lat. multus, and parti- 


tus — pars, part.) Having numerous parts. 

Mul't sn. (Lat. multus, und pes, pedis, afoot. See 
Pepak.) An insect that has many feet. 

—a, Having many feet. 

Mul'tiple, a. [Lat. multiplex —multus, and plico, plex- 
us, to fold. See PLY.) That has many parts; contain- 
ing many times; manifold. 

—n. (Math.) A number or quantity which contains an- 
other an exact number of times without a remainder is 
a multiple of the latter, and the latter is a sul~multiple 
of parts of the former. 

M. fruit. (Bot.) A maas of fruit resulting of several 
blossoms, and aggregated into one body,as the pine-apple. 

M. point of a curve. (Math.) A point through which 
the curve passes several times. — M. tangent nf a curve. 
(Math.) A line which touches the curve several times. 

Multiplex, a. [Lat. multus, and plicure, to fold.) 
Manifold ; multiple. 
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Mul'tiplable, a. [Fr.] That may be multiplied; 
multiplicable. 

Mul’tinliableness, n. Cupacity of being multiplied. 

Mul'tiplicable, a. Multipliable; susceptible of mul- 
tiplication, 

Mul'tiplicand, n [lat multiplicandus, from mul- 
tiplico, to multiply.) (Arith.) A number or quantity to 
be multiplied by another; — the latter is called the 
multiplier. . 

Mal ipiicate, a. [Lat. multiplicatus.] Multiple; 
manifold ; consisting of more than one. 

Multiplicute flowers. (Bot.) Applied to a double 
flower, the petals of which arise from supernumerary 
developments of the parts of floral whorls. — Wright. 

Multiplica’tion, n. [Lat multiplicatio.) Act of 
multiplying or of increasing numbers; state of being 
multiplied. 

(Math.) A rule or operation by which any given 
number may be repeated or added to itself any number 
of times proposed ;— thus, the product of 100 multiplied 
by 10 is 1,000. 

Mal’tiplicative, a. Tending to multiply; having 
the power to multiply or increase numbers. 

Mul'tiplicator, n. [Fr. multiplicatenr.] The number 
by which another number is multiplied; a multiplier. 

Multiplicity, (plis‘i-ty,) n. (Fr. multiplicité, from 
Lat. multiplex, multiplicis, dete State of being 
many or manifold; as, a A of thought. — Great 
number: many of the same kind; as, a multiplicity of 
gods. — South. 

Multiplier, n. One who, or that which, multiplies, 
or increases number. 

* Quarrels . . . are the multipliers of injuries.” Decay of Piety. 
Mul'tiply. v. a. [lai multiplico — multus, great, much, 

pl. many (probably akin to Heb. mala, to fill, to make 
full), and plico, to fold. See PLY.) To increase in num- 
.ber; to make more by natural generation or produc- 
tion, or by addition. 

“He multiplieth words without knowledge.“ —Job xxv. 16. 

(Math.) To repeat or add to itself any given number 
as many times as there are units in any other given 
number; thus, 8 mwtiplied by 8 produces the number 64, 

—v.n. To become manifold; to grow or increase in num- 
ber; to become numerous. 

“ The multiplying brood of the ungodly shall not thrive.” Wied. Iv. 3. 

—To increase in extent; to extend; to spread; as, the 
“multiplying villanies of nature.” — Shaks. 

Multiplyiny-glass. ( Optics.) A lens or glasa by means 
of which objects appear to be increased in number. It 
is ground into several planes, that make angles with 
each other, and through which the rays of light, issuing 
from the same point, undergo different refractions, so as 
to enter the eye from every surface in a different direc- 
tion, and thus appear as if they came from several points 

Multip’otent, a. [Lat. multus, and potens, powerful.] 
Having manifold power; possessing the faculty of doing 
many different things. 

Multipres’ence, n. [Lat. mu/tus, and presentia. pres- 
ence.) The power or act of being present in more places 
than one at the same time. 

Multira’diate, a. (Lat. multus, and radius, ray.) 
Exhibiting or emitting many rays. 

Multiramose’, a. [Lat. multus, and ramus, brunch. ] 
Many-branched. 

Mul’tisect, a. [Lat. multus, many, and secare, sectum, 
tocut.) (Zodl.) Divided into many segments, as an insect. 

Multise’rial, a. [Lat. multus, and series, rank.) (Bot.) 
Arranged in many horizontal ranks. 

Multisil/iquous, a. [Fr. multisiliqueuz, from Lat. 
multus, and siliqua, a Had Having many pods. 

Multis’onous, a. [Lat. multus, and sonus, sound.] 
Having many sounds, or sounding much. 

Multispi'ral. a, [Lat. multus, nnd spira, coil. ] (Onch.) 
Presenting numerous coils round a submedian centre; 
— said of the opercula of certain shells. — Brand-. 

Multistri’ate, a. [Lat. multus, and stria, a channel.] 
Exhibiting many streaks, 

Multisul'eate. a. | Lat. multus, and sulcus, furrow.) 
Having many furrows. 

Multisyl'lable, n. [Lat. multus, and Eng. syllable.) 
A polysyllable. (n.) 

Multitu’bular, a. [Lat. multus, and tuba, tube.) 
Many-tubed; as, a multitubular boiler. 

Multitude, n. [Fr.; Lat. multitudo, from multus, 
many } State of being many; numeronsness. — A num- 
ber collectively ; a great number, indefinitely ; a crowd; 
a throng; a gathering. 

The multitude, the populace; the lower classes of 
society ; the rabble. 
Multitu‘dinary, a. 

merous, 

Multitu'dinous, a. Consisting of a multitude or 
great number; having the appearance of a multitude; 
manifold. 

„My hand will the multitudinous sea incarnadine.”— Milton. 
Multitu’dinously, adr. In u multitudinous manner. 
Multita’dinousness, n. State or quality of being 

multitadinous. 

Multit'ular, n. [Lat. multus, and titulus, a title.] 
Many-titled. 

Mul'tivalve, n. [Lat. multus, and valva, the leaf of a 
door.) (Zodl.) One of those shelly coverings of mol- 
uses which are formed of more than two distinct pieces. 
In systems of Conchology, the term is one of primary 
importance; but since the study of the living animals 
hns led to arrangements very different from those 
founded on their mere shells, a very subordinate place 
has been assigned to it, as indicating a distinction much 
less important than was nt first supposed. Thus, Chi- 
tons, which have multivalve shells, are now placed in 
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the same order of gasteropods with Limpets of which 
the shells are univalve; and Pholas and Teredo, which 
have two principal valves and some small accessory 
valves, the latter also a long shelly tube, are placed 
among lamellibranchiate molluscs, along with most of 
the bivalves of concholugists, 

Mul'tivalve, Multivalv’alar, a. Many-valved. 

Multiv’ersant, a. [Lat. multus, and vertere, to turn.) 
Assuming many shapes or forms; protean, 

Multiv’oeal, a. Lat. multus, and voz, voice.] Im- 
plying various meanings; ambiguous: equivocal. 

Multno’mah, in Oregon, a N. by W. co., adjoining 
Washington Territory; area, about 400 sq. m. Kivers. 
Columbia and Willamette rivers, Surface, much diver- 
sified; soil, fertile. Cup. Portland. Pop. abt. 18,000. 

Multo’ca, n. (From Ar. mulluka, a junction.) The 
Turkish code of law. 

Multocular, a. (Zovl.) Having more eyes than two. 

Multo'na Springs, in Mississippi, a village of 
Attala co, 

Mul'tum, n. An infusion of quassia, licorice, &c., 
fraudulently used by brewers to adulterate porter. 

Multun’gulate, a. [Lat. muitus, and ungulatus, 
hoofed.] (Zodl.) With the hoof cloven in two or more 

rts. 

Mult‘ure, a. [From Lat. molitiva, grindstone.] (Scots 
Law.) The quantity of grain or meal assignable to a 
miller by way of compensation for grinding grain. — A 
grist; the quantity of grain ground, 

Mum, a. (Formed from the sound, and allied to mum- 
ble, mumm, and mummery.] Silent; not speaking. 

The citizens are mum; say not a word.“ — Shaks. 

—interj. An exclamation denoting bush! be silent! 

„Well sald, master; mum / and gaze your fill.” — Shake, 
—n. Silence. 
lutrust it under solemn vows of mum." — Hudibras. 

Mum, n. (Ger. mumme.] A term formerly given to 
strong beer or double ale. 

Mumble, v.n. (Ger. mummeln, from mum.] To make 
the sound mum in speaking; to mutter; to speak with 
the lips or other organs partly closed, so as to render 
the sounds inarticulate and imperfect; to utter words 
with a grumbling tone. 

“ Peace, you mumbling fool. — Saks. 

—To bite gently; to eat with the lips close. 

—t.a. To utter with a low, inarticulate voice. 

“ He with mumbled pray'rs atones the deity.”—Shaks. 

—To mouth gently or softly; to eat with a muttering sound. 

* Spaniels civilly delight 
In mumbling of the game they dare not bite.“ Pope, 

—To slobber over; to suppress; to utter imperfectly. 

Mum'ble- news., n. A tale-bearer; a gossip. 

Mum’bler, n. One who mumbles; a mutterer. 

Mum'blingly, adv. With inarticulate utterance. 

Mum’-chance, n. (Games.) An English localism 
for a game of chance played with cards. 4 

Mum fordsville, in Kentucky, a post-village, capital 
of Hart co., about 100 miles S. W. of Frankfort. In this 
vicinity is a remarkable orifice in the earth. It is of a 
circular funnel-shape, and extends downwards to an un- 
known depth. Pop. abt. 800.— On Sept. 14, 1862, two 
Confederate brigades, under General Duncan, attacked 
about 2,000 Union troops, under Col. T. J. Wilder, and 
a severe contest of several hours ensued. The Union 
troops, however, receiving reinforcements, the assail- 
ants were finally repulsed with considerable loss. 

Mumm, v. u. [D.mommen, to play the mummer; Dan. 
JSormumme, to mask; probably allied to Gr. mdmos, 
blame, ridicule; personified, the critic god.] To mask; 
to sport or make diversion in disguise; to frolic iu an 
assumed character. 

“ With mumming and with masking all around.“ Hubbard. 


Mum’'ma-chog, n. (Zodl.) See CYPRINODONTIDÆ. 

Mum’‘masburg, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
Adams co., abt. 5 m. N. W. of Gettysburg. 

Mum' mer, u. Originally, one who made sport by 
gestures, without speaking; formerly, one who masked 
himself to frolic in disguise. 

Mum’mery,7. [Dan. mummeri; Fr. momerie.] Mask- 
ing; sport; frolic: diversion; buffoonery. 

* Your fathers disdained the mummery of foreign strollers.” Fenton. 


—Hypocritical disguise and parade to delude vulgar minds. 

Mummifica‘tion, n. [Fr. momification.] The act 
of making into a mummy. 

Mum mifſorm, a. [Eng. mummy, and Lat. forma, 
form.) Resembling a mummy; characteristic of a 
mummy. 

Mum’'mify, v. a. [Eng. mummy, and Lat. facin, to 
make.] To make into a mummy; to embalm and dry, 
as a mummy. 

Hum mius, Lucius, a Roman consul, who, after serv- 
ing as prætor in Spain, distinguished himself, in B. c. 
146, by the conquest of Greece. He took, burnt, and 
pillaged Corinth, and sent the finest works of art found 
there to Rome. To M. was then intrusted the task of 
organizing the new province of Achaia. He was hon- 
ored with a triumph and the surname of Achaicus. He 
afterwards held the office of censor. 

Mummy, n. [Pers. and Ar. mom, wax.] A term ap- 
plied to a body which had undergone the process of em- 
balming. The operation by which the body was pre- 
served from decay after death, will be found described 
in the article Emsatmine. During the space of two 
thonsand years, the mode of preparing mummies dif- 
fered at different periods. Recent writers on the sub- 
ect have divided the art into four kinds: 1. Drying the 

ies in sand, a method chiefly employed among the 
rer classes. 2. Salting in natron, and then drying. 
Boiling in resins and bitumen. 4. Prepuring with fine 
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resins, and removing the brains and viscera. Great di- 
versity of opinion exists with regurd to the substances | 
employed. Within or about the bodies of different mum- 
mies have been found sulphate of soda, saltpetre, com- 
mon salt, soda, oil of cedar, turpentine, asphalt, myrrh, | 
and cinnamon, The bandages of mummies are always 
of linen, the use of wool being prohibited. The greater 
portion of these bandages were made of old linen, either 
collected by the deceased during his lifetime, or else by | 
the taricheutes. Shirts and darned portions of gur- 

ments are often found, and sometimes the initials of the 
deceased embroidered on the cloth. The cloth is of va- 

rious qualities, from that of canvas to that of fine mus- 
lin. The large muss of the bandages, however, consists 
of strips of about three or four inches wide, and from 

one to several yards in length, wound round the body 
with great skill and symmetry, and apparently laid on 

ina wet condition. All inequalities are carefully padded, 
so as to bring the body to a symmetrical shape. The 
length of these bandages is very great, us much as 1,000) 
yards having been found wrapping a single mummy. On 
the inuer bandage of some mummies are found, in- 
scribed in a caustic ink, the name of the deceased, the 
years that he lived, aud the name of the monarch in 
whose reign he died. Straps of scarlet leather have 
been found on some mummies, prepared with the great- 
est cure. These straps are about one and a half inch 
wide, and are found crossing the shoulders and breast. 
On the ends are stainped, apparently by a heated metal 
punch, like that used by bookbinders, the names and 
titles of the reigning king, or the monarch, worshipping 
Amen-Ra. The earliest of these bears the name of 

Rameses XIII. of the 20th dynusty, and they continued 
to be used till B.c.525, Mummies have frequently a case 
composed of as many as 20 or 40 layers of cotton cloth, 
closely pressed and glued together, and then covered 
with a thin layer of lime, on which have been painted, 
in distemper, the face aud dress of the mummy, various 
deities connected with funeral rites, and texts of chap- 
ters from the ritual. In general, a scarab is painted on 
the head, a flying ram-headed hawk on the chest, the 
goddess Nu on the stomach, and at the feet, frequently 
made of a piece of board, the enemies of Egypt, some- 
times painted under the sandals, or the bull Apis, bear- 
ing a mummy on its back. These cartonages, as they 
are called, are found on the mummies of the kings of 
the 11th dynasty, and continue till the time of the Pto- 
lemies. Sometimes, instead of a cartonage, the outer 
bandages of the mummy are covered with copious ex- 
tracts from the ritual for the dead, written in black 
carbouaceons ink. Papyri, generally rolled up, were 
often deposited with the mummies. In the hand of a 
Greek mummy exhumed at ‘Thebes was found a papyrus 
containing the 17th book of the Iliad. The mummies, 
with or without their cartonages, were deposited in 
coffins or sarcophagi, generally of wood, either on 
cedar or sycamore, made in the shape of a mummy, 
placed upon pedestals. The Egyptian tombs are gener- 
ally hollow rock-chambers, excavated in the Arabian 
chain of hills to the west of the principal cities. Mum- 
mies are principally found in the Bournah quarter of 
Thebes, aud in the plains of Sakhara. Few mummies 
of children have been found. It has been calculated thet 
420,000,000 mummies were made from the comment: 

ment of the Kgyptian mouarchy to the cessation of the 
art in the 7th century. The bodies of sacred animals 
were also einbalmed by the Euxptians from an carly 


period of the monarchy; but they did not bestow 80 


much care upon them as upon the human mummies, 
Mummies have been found of the ape, the emblem of 
the god Khons; and of the dog, the emblem of Aunhis. 
A large number of cats, sacred to Bast, have also been 
found, some in bandages made up in the form of the 
animals, others of conical shape, with feet close to the 
body, and the head modelled in linen. The mummies 
of wolves have been found at Lycopolis. The larger 
animals were only partly embalmed. Mummies of 
rams and lambs, sacred to Ammon, have been found at 
Thebes. Mummies of the sacred vultures of the god- 
dess Mut, and of different kinds of falcons, sacred to the 
sun, have also been found, together with mummies of 
the owl, sacred to Buto, and of the swallow. The bird, 
however, most commonly embalmed was the ibis, sa- 
cred to the Thoth; nnd extensive catacombs of it mum- 
mied have been found at Sakhara. Many mummies of 
the crocodile, sacred to the god Sebak, have been found; 
and serpents embalmed in packets of bitumen, in the 
shape of an egg, with sometimes as many as six in a 
packet. Other nations besides the Egyptians endeav- 
ored to preserve the human form after death, but in no 
case can they be considered mummies. The Persians 
used wax, the Assyrians honey, and the Hebrews em- 
balmed their kings with spices. The Guanches, or au- 
cient inhabitants of the Canary Islands, seem to have 
been the only people who adopted a mode of preserving 
the body similar to that of the Egyptians. 

—The glutinous matter exuding from bodies prepared 
with tar, asphaltum, pitch, &c. 

(Gardening.) A sort of wax used in the planting and 
grafting of trees. 
To beat to a mummy. To pound, thump, or bruise 

to an unrecognizable and senseless mass. 

—v. a. To mummify; to embalm. 

‘Mum'my-chog, n. (Zust.) Same as MUMMA-cHoG, 

Mump, v.a. [B. mompelen; allied to mumble.) To 
nibble; to bite quickly; to chew continuously. — To 
utter or speak unintelligibly, imperfectly, feebly, or 
brokenly; as, to mump one’s words. | 

—v.n To move the lips with the mouth nearly closed; | 
to mutter or mumble, as in sullenness. 

—{D. mompen.] To implore with a beggar’s accent and 
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motion of the mouth; to cheat; to trick; to cozen.— 
To be sulky, sunen, or stupid. 

Mump’er,n. A tramp; a beggar; a vagrant. 

Mump'ish, a. Silent; dull; heavy; sulky; sullen; 
stupid. 

Mump'ishly, adv. Sullenly; doggedly ; heavily. 

Mump'ishness. n. Sullenness ; sulkiness; moodiness, 

Mumps, n. pl. (See Mum and Mumbe.] Silent dis- 
pleasure; sullenness; sulks. 

(Med.) An inflammation of the parotid and sub-max- 
illary glands, of u contagious or epidemic origin. It is 
generally preceded und accompanied by some degree of 
fever, and commences with a feeling of pain and ten- 
sion beneath the ear, A swelling forms,and the motion 
of the jaw becomes painful, It usually attains ite height 
in four days; and four days more are occupied by its 
decline. It ordinarily requires but little treatment be- 
youd the administration of a laxative, and protection 
from cold, with the application of poultices or other warm 
substances to the part, or, in severe cases, of leeches, 

Mun, r. aux. To he obliged, forced, or compelled; must. 
(Used as an English provincialism.) 

Munch, (munsi,) v.n. [Fr. manger ; Lat. mandiico, to 
chew; a lengthened form of mando.) To chew eagerly 

by great mouthfuls ; — used colloquially, 

To masticate; to crunch with closed lips. (Colloq. 
München. See Munica. e 
Mun’chengratz, a town of Austria, in Bohemia, on 

the Iser, 8 m. N. EK of Jungbunzlau. Manuf. Woollen, 
cotton, and linen fabrics. Pop. 4.000. 

Munch'er. n. One who munches. 

Münchhausen. HIERONYMUS KARL FRIEDRICH, BARON 
von, a German soldier. B. in Hanover, 1720. He served 
in his youth as an officer in the Russian cavalry, and 
passed the close of his life in his native conntry, de- 
lighting in narrating the most astounding stories of his 
warlike exploits in the campaign against the Turks in 
1737-9, and thereby gaining the reputation of being the 

reatest liar of his time. D. 1797. A compilation of 

is prodigious gasconades was published in Loudon in 
1785, under the title of Baron Munchausen’s Narrative 
of his Marvelious Travels and Campaigns in Russia. 
In the following year a 2d edition appeared at Oxford, 
described as The Singular Travels, Cumpaigns, Voyages, 
and Sporting Adventures of Baron Munnikhiusen, cum- 
monly pronounced Munchausen ; as he relates them orer 
a bottle when surrounded by his friends. A 3d edition 
was, also, brought out in London, in the same year, en- 
titled Gulliver Rerived ; this, again, was still followed 
by others. A free German version of the English edi- 
tion was published at Leipzig in 1846, under the title 
of Miinchhausen’s Liigenabenteuer. 

Muncie, in diana, a post-village, cap. of Delaware 
co., abt. 54 m. E.N.E. of Indianapolis; pop. abt. 3,000. 
Muncie Centre, in Indiana, a twp. of Delaware co. 
Maney, (anc. Pansbororgh,) in Runsylvanid, a post- 
borough and township of Lycoming co., abt. 14 m. E. 

of Williamsport: pop. of township, abt. 1.085. 

Mun’ey Creek, in Indiana, enters White River in 
Delawure co. 

Muncy Creek, in Nunsylrania, enters the West 
Branch of the Susquehanna River in Lycoming co. 

—A township of Lycoming co.; pop. abt. 3,000. 

Mun dane, a. [Lat. mundanus— mundus, the world.] 
Worldly; terrestrial ; temporal; belonging to the world; 
as, the mundone sphere. 

Mun‘danely, adv. Ina mundane manner; worldlily. 

Miin’den, a town of Prussia, prov. of Hanover, on the 
Weser, 15 m. S. W. of Gitlingeo, Manuf. Earthenware, 
and tobacco. Pop. 6,000. 

Mundi, (mwn-de’,) a dist. of Hindostan, in the Punjab, 
in the Jullinder Doab: area, 760 sq. m. It is moun- 
tainous, but comprises several fertile valleys. Min. 
Iron and salt.—The cap. is Mundi, on the river Beas, 
120 m. E. of Umritsir. Ip. 115,000. 

Mun die, n. (n.) Iron or arsenical pyrites: an ex- 
ceedingly ponderous mineral, whitish. beautiful and 
shining, but not brittle. It is found in abundance in 
Cornish and Irish mines. 

Mundificant, a. [From Lat. mundus, clean, and 
facere, to muke.) Tending to cleanse and heal. 

—n. An ointment, &c., which serves to cleanse and heal. 

Mundifica'tion, n. [Fr. mondification.) Act or 
operation of cleansing any body from dross or extrane 
ous matter. 

Mundificative, a. [Fr. mondificatif.] Having ca- 
pacity to cleanse or heal. 

—n. A medicine or unguent having power to cleanse. 

Mun dil. n. A turban embroidered with gold and eil- 
ver threads. 

Muandiv‘agant, a. [Lat. mundus, the world, and vu, 
a wandering about.) Wandering about the world. (u. 

Mundun’gas, n. [Sp. mondongo, a black-pudding. 
A cant word for tobacco. 

Munds, n. pl. See Muns. 

Mundy, in Michigan, a post-township of Genesee co.; 
pop. abt. I. 800. 

Munes‘ing. or Munissina, in Michigan, a village and 
township of Schoolcraft co., abt. 6 m. N. E. of Grand 
Bay City; . of township, abt. 500. 

Mun“ fordsville, in Kentucky, a post-village, cap. of 
Hart co., abt. 100 m. S. W. of Frankfort. There isa re- 
markable orifice in the earth, in this vicinity, shaped 
A extending downwards to un unknown 

lepth. 

Mun'ger's Mills, in Missouri, a post- village of Rey- 
nolds co. x 

Mung’-corn,n. Same as MANG-CORN, Q. v. 

Mungo, n. ( Manuf.) A term applied to woollen cloth 

manufactured from old woo: obtained from the rags of 

heavy fabrics, the rags being torn into fibre by cylindpt 
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cal machines armed with teeth. This cloth gives sub- 
stance and warmth, and is capable of a fine finish, but 
from the shortness of the fibre is weak and tender. It 
is chiefly used for padding, linings, office-couts, drug- 
gets and blankets. Broadcloth is sometimes made with 
a large admixture of this cheap und inferior material. 

Mungo Park. see Park, ( MUNGO.) 

Mu nich, (mu'nik,) (Ger. Miinchen,) a city of 8. Ger- 
many, cap. of Bavaria, on the Isar, 220 m. W. of Vienna, 
and 118 E.S.E. of Stuttgurt; Lat. 48° 8’ 19” N., Lon. 11° 
35/15” E. It stands in the midst of a plain, 1,600 feet 
above the sea. The more notable among the numerous 
public buildings are the cathedral, the new palace, (in- 
cluding the old royal residence,) the treasury, chapel, 
&c.; the post-office, theatre, the Königsbau or Royal 
Palace, designed after the Pitti Palace at Florence, and 
the Jesuit's Church. In the square called Curolinen- 
Platz, is an obelisk 100 feet high, formed partly of can- 
non taken by the Bavarians from Russia in the French 
campaign of 1812. The great glory of Af, is its fine 
galleries of painting and sculpture, called respectively 
Pincotheca, and the Glyptotheca, comprising 9,000 draw- 
ings, besides 1,500 paintings. including several works 
from Rafaelle, Fra Bartolomeo, Rembrandt, Albert 
Dürer, Vandyck, Velasquez; and some sculptures by 
Canova, Thorwaldsen, Schadow, &c. Also, the Leuchten- 
berg gallery, formed by Prince Eugene Beauharnais. 
The University of M., originally founded at Ingolstadt 
in 1472, removed to Landshut in 1800, and to M.in 1826, 
is the principal school of learning in Bavaria. It con- 
tains u library of 200,000 vols, The public library formed 
by Albert III. between 1550 and 1579, contains 400,000 
printed vols. and 22,000 MSS., besides extensive natural 
history and scientific collections. The most beautiful 
among the gates of M.are the Siegesthor (“Gate of 
victory“), designed after Constuntine’s triumphal arch 
at Rome; and the Isar Thor, noted for its elaborate 
frescoes. Manuf. Important, consisting principally of 
furniture, tapestry, musical, mathematical, and sur- 
gical instruments, porcelain, &c. Its telescopes are 
celebrated. Af. was founded by Henry, duke of Saxony 
and Bavaria, in 962. Otho LV encircled it with walls in 
1157, and it was made the imperial residence by Louis 


III., who restored and extended it in 1327. M. was 
made the cap. of Buvaria in the 15th century. It was 
taken by Gustavus II. of Sweden in 1632, by the Aus- 
trians in 1704, 1741, and 1743, and by the French in 
1800, from which time until 1813 the country remained 
in alliance with France. Pop. (1881) 230.023. 

Municipal, (-is‘i-pal,) a. [Fr.: Lat. muntcipalis, from 
municipium — munia, official duties or functions, and 
capio, to take. See Munition.] Pertaining or having 
reference to a corporation or city; as, a municipal char- 
ter, the municipal body. — Belonging to a state, or 
kingdom. 

M. Law, in contradistinction to international law, 
is the system of law proper to any single nation or state. 
It is the rule or law by which a particular district, com- 
munity, or nation is governed. 

Munic’ipalism, n. The municipal system or organi- 
zation. 

Municipality, n. [Fr. municipalité.] A town or 
city possessed of certain privileges of local self-govern- 
ment; the governing body in such a town. 

Munificenee, (-nif'i-sens,) n. [Fr.; Lat. munificentia 
— munus, and facio.) A giving or bestowing liberally ; 
generosity; liberality; beneficence; bounty. 

Munificent, a. (L. Lat. munificens —munus, and 
facio.) Manifesting liberality in giving or bestowing ; 
bounteous; beneficent; liberal; generous; bountiful ; 
as, a munificent benefactor. 

„My Lord Dorset, the munificent patron of letters.“ — Cheyne. 

Munificently, adv. Iv a munificent or open-handed 
manner. 

Mu’niment, n. [Lat. munimentum, from munio, to 
fortify.) Act of defending or fortifying; support; de- 
feuce.— A stronghold; a fortification; a place of de- 
fence; munition. 

(Law.) A record; a deed; a charter; a writing by 
@hich claims and rights are defended or maintained. 

Muniment-house, or room, a strong, or, more properly, 
fire-proof apartment in a public or private building, 
for the preservation of charters, deeds, seals, &c. 

Munition, (-nish'un,) n. [Fr.; Lat. munitio, from 
munio, to fortify: probably akin to Gr. annuniõ, to keep 
off, ward off, and Hind. umun, warden.] Ammunition; 
whatever materials are used in war for defence, or for 
attacking an enemy; provisions of a garrison or for- 
tress, er for ships of war; military stores of all kinds. 

Munition-ship. (Nur.) A store-ship; a vessel con- 
veying munitions of war. 

Munject’, n. (Hind. manjit.] In Hindostan, a dye 
stuff used in lieu of madder. 

Munkacs, (mom-katch’,) a town of Austria, in E. Hun- 
gary, ou the Latorcza, 80 m. N. E. of Debreczin, Manuf. 
Hosiery and alum. In its vicinity are mines of crystal, 
called Hungarian diamond Php. 5,300. 

Munnion, (méin'yun,) n. (Arch.) Same as MULLION, q. v. 

Mun‘nions, n. pl. (Naut.) Pieces that part the lights 
in a ship's stern and quarter-galley. 

Munns‘ville, or MUNSVILLE, in New Fork, a post-vil- 
lage of Madison co., abt. 100 m. W. by N. of Albany. 
Munn’‘town, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Wash- 

ington 09. 

Muns, Munds, n. (Goth. munths.] A vulgarism for 
the mouth, jaws, &c. 

Mun'son, iu Jinois, a township of Henry co.; pop. 
abt. 1.200. 

Mun son, in Ohio, a twp. of Geanga co.: pop. abt. 1.500. 

Münster. a city of Prussia, eap. of the prov. of West- 
phalia, on the Aa, a tributary of the Ems, 65 m. N. E. of 
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Dusseldorf, and 80 m. N. N. E of Cologne: Lat. 51° 557 
N., Lon. 70 40’ E. Tue principal public buildings are 
the cathedral, the church of St. Lambert, the town-hall, 
and the palace. uni,. Woullen tabrics, leather, thread, 
starch, &c.; it has also a considerable trade in linen, 
hams, and other produce. M. was founded about 700, 
under the name of Meiland, afterwards changed to 
Mimigardevorde, or Miningerode. It became a princi- 
pality in the 12th century, and joined the Hanseatic 
League in the [3th century. John Bocklesolin, called 
“John of Leyden,” leader of the Anabaptists, with a 
number of followers, held the town from Feb. 27, 1634, 
till June 24, 1535, when it was taken by storm. The Con- 
gress at Münster, in July, 1643, signed the preliminaries 
of a treaty of peace in Jan., 1647, but the definitive 
treaty was not signed till Oct. 24, 1645. (See WEST- 
PHALIA, TREATY OF.) It was evacuated by the French, and 
taken possession of by the Duke of Brunswick, in 1758. 
The French general d’Armentiéres captured it after a 
short siege, July 25, 1759, and it was retaken by Gen. 
Imhoff, Oct. 20. By a treaty concluded at Paris, it was 
ceded to Prussia, May 23, 1502; but was again given up 
July 9, 1807, and released from the French yoke by the 
Allies, in 1813. Its fortificatious were destroyed in 1765. 
1p. 27,332. 

Munster, the S.W. and largest of the four provinces 
of Ireland, having N. Connaught, E. Leinster, S. and 
W. the Atlantic Ocean. It comprises the cos. of Clare, 
Cork, Kerry, Limerick, Tipperary, and Waterford. . 
existed as a kingdom at an early period. It was sub- 
dued by Henry II., in 1172. Pop, (1881) 1,323,910. 

Munster, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Cambria 
cu., abt. 4 m. E. of Ebensburg. 

Miinsterthal, (u ster- tal,) two valleys of Switzer- 
land, one in the cant. of Grisons, the other in the N. E. 
of Berne, where, in 1444, the battle of St. Jacob was 
fought between the French and the Swiss, when the 
latter were nearly destroyed, 

Mun'tin, Mun’ting, n. (Arch.) Au upright piece 
in a door- frame, separating the panels. 

Muntjak, n. (Zdél.) Cervus muntjak, an animal 
of the Deer tribe, about one-fifth larger than the Roe- 
buck, being about two feet two inches high at the 
shoulders; head large; ears rather lurge; eyes large, 


Fig. 1885. — MUNTJAK, (Cervus muntjak.) 


with lachrymal sinuses; tail short and flattened; gen- 
eral color reddish-brown above; belly and front of the 
thighs pure white. The male bus large canines in 
the upper jaw; the female has none, nor has she horns. 
The Cervus Muntjak is a native of Java, and is described 
by those who are fully acquainted with its character as 
possessing a great portion of craftiness, combined with 
much indolence. It has a strong scent, and is easily 
tracked by dogs. 

Muntz’s Metal, n. [From the name of the discoverer. ] 
(Chem.) An ulloy of copper and zinc, used for the sheath- 
ing of ships, composed of 60 per cent. of copper and 40 
of zinc. It admits of hot rolling. 

Münzer, THomas, (moont’ser.) a fanatic, who, in the 
early part of the 16th century, rendered himself for 
a while extremely formidable in Germany, where he 
preached equality and the community of property, and 
collected 40,000 followers, who committed many enor- 
mities. He was at length defeated by the Landgrave of 
Hesse, with the loss of 7,000 of his deluded followers, 
and being chased to Franchausen, was taken prisoner, 
and executed at Mulhausen, in 1525. . 

Muot'ta, a village of Switzerland, cant. of Schwytz, on 
the Muotta, 6 m. E.S. E. of Schwytz. Here, in 1799, the 
Russians, under Suwarrow, encountered the French,who, 
after a sanguinary battle, succeeded in effecting their 
retreat. 

Murad. See AMURATH. 

Muree'na, n.; Muræ'nidæ, n. pl. (Zovl.) See Ert. 

Mu’ral, a. [Fr.; Lat. muralis — murus, a wall: nkin 
to W., Ir, and Gael. mûr, Sansk. mûr, to surround.) 
Pertaining to a wall; as, mural fruit. — Evelyn. 

—Kesembling a wall; perpendicular; vertical; steep; as, 
a mural cliff. 

Mu’ral Circle, n. (Astron.) This instrument, which 
superseded mural arcs and quadrants, was invented by 
Edward Troughton in 1812. 
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It is generally of large Mu'ral Crown, n- 
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size, attached to a stern wall or pier of solid masonry, 
and fixed in the meridian, for the purpose of measuring 
the distance of stars from the pole or the zenith. One 


form of this instrument is represented in Fig. 1886. A 
is a stone pier which supports the axis of the instrument, 


Fig. 1886, — MURAL CIRCLE. 


and to which microscopes, a, b, c, d, e, and f, are at- 
tached. The face of the pier which carries the micro- 
scopes fronts either the E. or the W. The axis carries 
the circle B C und the telescope F G. The telescope is 
fastened to the circle, so that both must move together. 
This circle is graduated on its outside into degrees, 
minutes, and other subdivisions. The microscopes serve 
aa pointers for observing the exact position of the circle, 
and by their aid the space between the divisions can be 
subdivided with great exactness. We wish to know in 
any observation how far the telescope points above the 
horizon. This can be easily ascertained. if we know what 
is the reading of the circle when the telescope points 
horizontally. For example, if the reading of the circle is 
5° 15’ when the telescope points horizontally, and 27? 
16’ 25” when the telescope is pointing to the star, the 
telescope must point 27° 16’ 25“ — , 15’ 220 1/ 26” 
above the horizon. The reading of the circle when the 
telescope points horizontally is ascertained as follows. 
It is well known that a star seen by reflection from the 
surface of water or quicksilver appears just as tar below 
the horizon as it is above it. The trough o is filled with 
quicksilver, and the telescope first directed to a star, & 
(Fig. 1887), on the meridian, and on the reading of the 
circle observed; the telescope is then turned as to ob- 
serve the star as reflected by the quicksilver, and the 
reading of the circle again observed. The horizontal 
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Fig. 1887. 


reading of the circle is evidently midway between these 
two readings. The elevation of the N. celestial pole 
must next be ascertained. This is done by observing 
the pole star, which describes a small circle abont the 
celestial pole as its centre. With the M. C. the angular 
elevation of this star above the horizon is observed at 
its highest and lowest points. These observations are 
corrected for refraction, and their mean gives the angu- 
lar elevation of the pole above the horizon. The angu- 
lar elevation of any body above the horizon is called its 
altitude, and its altitude when in the meridian is called 
its meridian altitude. By observing now the altitude of 
any star when under the meridian, we can easily ascer- 
tain its angular distance from the pole. This angular 
distance is called polar distance. If the star be N. of 
the zenith, its polar distance is equal to the difference 
between its meridian altitude and the altituge of the 
pole. If the star is 8. of the zenith, its polar distance 
will be 180° less the sum of the altitude of the pole and 
of the meridian altitude of the star— W. J. e. 

See Crown. 
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Mural monument, à monumental tablet affixed to a wall. 

Mura’‘no, a town of N. Italy, on an island in the La- 

unes, I m. N. E. of Venice, of which it is now a suburb. 
Shana’. Venetian glass and mirrors. Pop. 4,000. 

Murasehkino, or Mooraschkhino, (mo-rash- 
keln.) a town of Russia, govt. of Nijni-Novgorod, 40 m. 
S. S. E of Nijni-Nuvgorod ; pr. 6,000. 

Murat. Joacnim, (moo-rah’,) one of the most intrepid of 
the French marshals, and placed on the throne of Naples 
by Napoleon I., was the son of au innkeeper at Cahors, 
where he was B.in 1771. He was intended for the Church, 
but escaping from the college of Toulouse, he enlisted 
as a chasseur, but was shortly after dismissed for in- 
subordination. On the formation of the constitutional 
guard, he entered it, aud displaying an active zeal for 
revolutionary principles, he was soon advanced tu the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel. The overthrow of the Ter- 
rorists checked his progress for a time, but the Directory 
made him chief of brigade, and in 1796 he accompanied 
Bonaparte to Italy as his aide-Je-camp. Here he distin- 
guished himself by his impetuous conrage as u cavalry 
officer, and was employed as a diplomatist at Turin 
and at Genoa. He followed Napoleon to Egypt, where 
he decided the victory over the Turks at Aboukir, and 
returned as general of division. In 1800 he married 
Marie Caroline, the younger sister of his patron, who 
was then first consul; and, in 1804, M. was made mar- 
shal, grand admiral, and prince of the French empire. 
His services in the campaign of 1805 against Austria, 
during which he entered Vienna at the head of the 
army, were rewarded with the grand-duchy of Berg. He 
continued to share the victories of his master with such 
distinction, that, in 1808, Napoleon placed him on the 
throne of Naples. After reigning peaceably four years, 
he was called to accompany Napoleon to Russia. as com- 
mander-in-chief of his cavalry; and, after the defeat of 
Smolensk, he left the army for Naples. He next 
took part with Napoleon in the fatal oampaign of Ger- 
many; but, after the battle of Leipsic, he withdrew, and 
finding that the throne of the emperor began to totter, 
concluded an alliance against him. In 1815, however, 
he again took up arms, and formed a plan to make him- 
self master of Italy as far as the Po, at the very tiine 
that Austria and the allies, upon his repeated assurances 
that he would remain true to them, had determined to 
recognize him as king of Naples. It was too late. 
Anstria, therefore, took the field against him, and he was 
soon driven as a fugitive into France. After the over- 
throw of Napoleon he escaped, in the midst of continual 
dangers, to Corsica, from which he sailed with a few 
adherents to recover his lost throne. A gale, off the 
coast of Calabria, dispersed his vessels, but M. deter- 
mined to go on shore. He was seized, and carried in 
chains to Pizzo, brought before a court-martial, and con- 
demned to be shot. This sentence was executed Oct. 13, 
18t5, when M. met his fate with undaunted courage. 
Napoleon, when at Elba, described him truly in these 
words: Murat is a good soldier—one of the most bril- 
liant men I ever saw on the field of battle. Of no 
superior talents; without much moral courage; timid 
even in forming his plan of operations; but the moment 
he saw the enemy, all that vanished —his eye was the 
most sure, and the most rapid—his courage truly 
chivalrous. Moreover, he is a fine man, tall, and well- 
dressed, though at times rather fantastically. It was 
really a magnificent sight to see him in battle heading 
the cavalry.” 

Murat, CnoLIxx, wife of the preceding. See BONAPARTE 
(CAROLINE). 

Murat, in Ohio, a village of Paulding co. 

Murato’ri, Lupovico Axroxio, an eminent Italian his- 
torian and antiquary, was B. 1672 at Vignola, in the 
Modenese; was made keeper of the Ambrosian library 
at Milan, and, subsequently, librarian and archivist to 
the Duke of Modena. His literary productions are 
numerons and valuable, but his fame chiefly rests on 
his great historical collection, entitled Rerum Jtalicarum 
Scriptores, ab anno Are Christiane, 29 vols. folio: in 


addition to which, his Antiquitates Italicm, Medii Zvi, 
6 vols. folio; Anecdota Latina, 4 vols. 4to; Anecdota 
Græca, 4 vols. 4to; Annali d'Italia. 18 vols. 8vo; with 
many other works, attest the magnitude of his literary 
labors. D. 1750. 

Muravieff. Mou’ravieff, (mo-ra-verf’,) the name 
of an ancient, noble Russian family which, from the 
middle of the last century down to the present time, has 
furnished to Russia a number of distinguished military 
commanders and literateurs. 

Mar’‘chison, Sin Roperick Iuerx, v. x. 8, a distinguished 
English geologist, Director-General of the Geological Sur- 
vey of Great Britain, and director of the Metropolitan 
School of Science applied to Mining and the Arts, B. 
in Ross-shire, 1792. After receiving a portion of his edu- 
cation at the Durham grammar-school, he entered the 
military college at Marlow in 1805, and left it two years 
subsequently, upon receiving a commission in the 36th 
regiment. He served at the battle of Vimiera, and shared 
the dangers of the retreat made by Sir John Moore upon 
Corunna. In 1815 he married, quitted the military pro- 
fession, and directed himself to the study of the science 
of geology. In 1828 he accompanied Sir Charles Lyell 
in a geological tour among the extinct volcanoes of An- 
vergne. After exploring the chain of the E. Alps, he pub- 
lished a memoir upon the subject, accompanied with n 
geological map, 1829. He subsequently succeeded in dia- 
covering the whole series of Silurian rocks in the sea-cliffs 
W. of Milford Haven. The term Silurian System, which 
is the name of his first great work, was first used by 
him, in consequence of the vast deposits of which it is 
constitnted, being most fully displayed in those parts 
of England and Wales once inhabited by a tribe of 
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Britons to whom the Romans applied the name 
“Silures.” In the years 1835 and 1839 he explored the 
Rhenish provinces ; and, in 1840, in company with M. de 
Verneuil, n French geologist, he set out for Russia, 
with the intention of investigating the geological forma- 
tions of that country, hitherto very little known. The 
result of his several expeditions was published in 1845, 
in a magnificent volume, entitled Geology of Russia and 
the Ural Mountains, in the production of which he was 
assisted by M. de Verneuil und the Count Vou Keyser- 
ling. Shortly after the publication of this book M. was 
knighted. About the same time the Royal Society 
awarded him its Copley medal, for lis efforts in estab- 
lishing the “ Silurian System.” In 1854 he produced 
Siluria : the History of the oldest known Rocks vontuin- 
ing Organic Remains, with a Brief Sketch of tu Distri- 
bution of Gold over the Earth, M. likewise declared 
Pant geld ought to be found in the Australian Alps, and 
urged the goverument to organize an expedition to test 
the truth of his views. This appeal met with no official 
response; but his theories soon were rapidly confirmed 
through the discovery of the precious metal by private 
individuals. . is a member of almost all the scientific 
bodies of Europe, D. 1873. 

Murcia, (mer’she-a.) [Sp. Moorthea.) An ancient king- 
dom, and afterwards province, in the S. E. of Spain, be- 
tween Lat. 37° 20’ and 39° 25“ N., Lon. 0° 40’ and 39 
5 W, having N. Castile, E. Valencia, S. the Medi- 
terranean, and W. Andalusia, and part of Custile. 
Arra, 7,877 sq.m. The surface is generally mountainons, 
and the soil sandy und unproductive, except in the 
valleys formed Ly the Segara and its tributaries. 
The climate is very oppressive in summer, except 
along the sea-coast, and among the mountuins. The 
winters are so mild that frost is almost unknown. 
The principal river is the Segura. Prod. Wheut, rye, 
barley, rice, maize, vegetables, and fruits. Cattle, sheep, 
and goats are numerous. Min. Lead, copper, nitro, sul- 
phur, alum, and marble. Manuf. Silk, linen, earthen- 
ware, and soap, M. was colonized by the Carthaginians 
abt. n. c. 200, and passing successively under the sway 
of the Romans and the Goths, it was subjugated by the 
Moorish invaders in 712. In 1239 it was erected into a 
kingdom tributary to Castile, and the Moors were finally 
dispossessed in 1266. In 1833 it was divided into the 
province of Murcia and Albacete. The actual M. com- 
prises the southern parts of the ancient prow. bounded 
S. E. by the Mediterranean, Prp. (1878) 451,611. 

Mur‘cta, a city, cap. of the above prov., on the Segara, 
3l m. N. W. of Carthagena, and 250 m. 8.E. of Madrid. 
‘The city is situated in a beautiful and fertile plain. The 
cathedral, a Gothic edifice, has a tower 260 feet high, 
ascended by a spiral walk or inclined plane, accessible 
evento horsemen. Manuf. Linens, woollens, and salt- 
petre. Pup. (1877) 90,955. i 

Murder, n. [A. S. murther, morthor ; Goth. manthr, 
slaughter; Icel. myrdha, to kill privily; akin to Lat. 
mors, death.) (Law.) M., according to the definition 
of Blackstone, is when a person of sound memory and 
discretion, unlawfully killeth any reasonable creature 
in being, and under the king's peace, with malice afore- 
thought, either express or implied. It can only becom- 
mitted by a person of sound mind and discretion, for 
lunatics und infants, unless where they show a con- 
sciousness of doing wrong, are incapable of committing 
any crime. The unlawfulness arises from killing with- 
out any lawful warrant or excuse; and the person 
killed must be a reasonable creature in being, and under 
the king’s peace. Lastly, the M. must be with malice 
aforethought; and it is this which distinguishes . from 
every other species of killing. Malice may be either 
express or implied in law; express, when one evidently 
and of set p irpose designs the killing of another; im- 
plied, as when one kills another suddenly, without any 
or great provocation. The malice need not be against 
the individual killed; for if one shoots at a person in- 
tending to kill him, but misses him and kills another, 
this is /.; and in like manner, if one shoots into a 
crowd without knowing a person there, and kills one of 
them, this also is A.; for the malice is regarded as 

nst the human race. As a general rule, all homi- 
cide is malicious, and amounts to ., unless where jus- 
tified by the command or permission of the law, excused 
on aceount of accident or self-preservation in suddon 
quarrel, or alleviated into manslaughter by being either 
voluntary upon a sudden heat, or involuntary, but in 
the commission of some unlawful act. In all such 
cases the prisoner has to make out the justification, ex- 
cuse, or alleviation ; for all homicide is supposed to be 
malicious until the contrary appeareth upon evidence. 
Manslaughter, which differs from M. as being without 
malice, either express or implied, is either the involun- 
tary consequence of some act not strictly lawful, or, if 
voluntary, then occasioned by some sudden and suff 
ciently violent provocation, Even where a person does 
an act lawful in itself, but in an unlawful manner, or 
without due caution and circumspection, and kills an- 
other, this may amount to manslaughter, or even in 
some circumstances to M. Every person convicted of M. 
shall suffer death as a felon. Manslanghter is punish- 
able at the discretion of the court, by penal servitude 
for life, or for a term of not less than three years, or by 
imprisonment, with or without hard Jabor, for any term 
not exceeding four years, or by payment of such fine as 
the court may award. Besides the punishment of man- 
slaughter as a crime, it is attended with a liability to 
make pecuniary satisfaction to the relatives of the de- 
ceased. In some of the States, by legislative enact- 
ments, M. has been divided into degrees. So, in Penn- 
sylvania, by Act of April 23, 1794, “all M. which shall 
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or by any other kind of wilful, deliberate, and premedl. 
tated killing. or which shall be committed in the perpe- 
trating or attempt to perpetrate any arron, rape, rob- 
bery, or burglary, shall be deemed M. of the first de- 
gree; and all other kinds of M. shall be deemed M. of 
the second degree; and the jury before whom any per- 
son indicted for M. shall be tried, shall. if they find the 
person guilty thereof, ascertain in their verdict whether 
it be M. of the first or second degree.” Similar enact- 
ments have been made in Virginia, Massachusetts, Ten- 
nessee, &c. 

Murder, v. a. [A. S. myrthian; Dan. myrde; O. Ger. 
murdrjan.) To put to death unlawfully; to kill a hu- 
man being with premeditated malice; to slay with de- 
sign aforethought.— To put an end to; to destroy; to 
abuse or violate grossly; to mur by bad execution; as, 
tu “murder the English language.” 

—interj, Au exclamation or outcry, when life is in danger. 
“ Where be these bloody thieves? Ho, murder! murder! Slade. 

Murder Creek, in Alabuma, flows into Conecuh 
river in Conecuh co, 

Mur‘derer, n. One who murders, or is guilty of mur- 
der; an assassin; a man-slayer. 

Mur’deress, u. A female who commits murder. 

Murgerkill, in Delaware, a hundred iu Kent co. ; pop. 
abt. 7,130. 

Murderous, a. Guilty of murder; as, “the murderous 
king.” — Milton, 

—Consisting in murder; done with murder. 

“ With murd'rows rapine and seditious strife.” — Prior. 


—Committing murder; bloody; sanguinary; cruel. 

“‘Murd’rous tyranny sits in grim majesty to fright the world.” Shake, 

—Premeditating murder; as. with murderous intent. 

e adv. In a murderous manner; blood. 
thirstily. 

Mur‘docksville, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
Washington co., abt. 230 m. W. of Harrisburg. 

Mure, v. a. [Fr.murer.] Same as IMMURE, g. v. 

Murex, n. [Lat..a shell-fish.) (Zudt.) A genns of gas- 
teropodous molluscs, having a univalve spiral shell, with 
an oval aperture,ending in 
an entire, straight, or 
slightly ascending canal. 
The molluscs thus charac- 
terized form n family ( Mu- 
ricidæ, or rock-shells) in 
the order of Prosobranchi- 
ate Gasteropods of the sys- 
tem of Woodward, and in- 
clude the following gen- 
era: Murez, Pisania, Ra- 
nella, Triton, Fasciolaria, 
Turbinella, Canceilaria, 
Trichotropis, Pyrula, Fu- 
sus. The celebrated Ty- 
rian purple dye was ob- 
tain from two little 
shell-fish, the Buccinum 
and Murer; the former 
being found on rocks near 
the shore, and the latter 
in deeper water on the 
Pheenician coast. The 
general character of the 
genus Murex may be seen 
in M. tenuispina of the 
Moluccas. Fig. 1888. 

3 Be (Chem.) 

f 4 grains of alloxantine b 
and 7 grains of crystal- Fig. 1888. 
lized alloxan be dissolved MUREX TENUISPINA. 
in half an ounce of hot water, and 80 grains of a cold 
saturated solution of carbonate of ammonia added, the 
carbonic acid is disengaged with effervescence, and the 
liquid assumes a brilliant purple color, depositing, as it 
cools, murezide in splendid crystals, which have a red 
color by transmit light, and reflect a play of green 
and gold, like the wing of the sun-beetle. The beauti- 
ful color of this magnificent substance has been applied 
in dyeing and calico- printing. Form. CoH jgN jo. 

Mur’ freesborough, in Arkansas, a post-village, cap. 
of Pike co., abt. 125 m. W. S. W. of Little Rock. 

Mur treesbereua! „in N. Carolina, a post- village of 
Hertford co., 110 m. N. E. by E. of Raleigh; pop. abt. 600. 

Murfreesborough, in Tennessee, a post- vill, cap. of 
Rutherford co., abt. 30 m. S. E. of Nashville; pop. abt 3,300. 
Here, on Dec. 31, 1862, and Jan. 2. 1863, were fonght, 
between the army of Cumberland under Gen. Rosecrans, 
and the Confederates under Gen. Bragg, two sanguinary 
battles, which finally terminated in the victory of the 
National army. The National Joss was 1,533 men killed, 
7.245 wounded, and about 3,000 made prisoners. That 
of the Confederates was estimated at 24,000, though 
Gen. Bragg admitted only a loss of 10,000, of whom 
9,000 were killed and wounded. 

Muriahe, (moo-re-a-ha’,) a river in Brazil. prov. of Rio 
de Janeiro, rising in the Sierra do Pico and flowing into 
the Parahiba. 

Mu’riate, n. (em.) See HYDROCHLORATER. 

Mu’riated, a. Combined or treated with muriatic 
acid. — Steeped in brine. 

(Photography.) Prepared with chloride of silver 
through the agency of common salt. 

Muriat'ie Acid, n. (Chem.) See HYDROCHLORIC ACID. 

Murieal'eite, n. [Lat. muria, and calz, calcis, lime 
stone.) (Min.) Rhomb-spar. 

Mu’ricate, Mu'rieated. a. [Lat. muricatus.] (Zovl.) 
When a surface is armed with short, but not close-ee 
cones, having a sharp apex. 


be perpetrated by means of poison, or by lying in wait, Mu'ringer, n. An overseer of a wall. 
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( Bot.) Waving the surface armed with prickles. 
Mu’ricite,n. (Jul.) A fossil shell of the genus Mureæ. 
Muri’cida, n. pl. (Zul.) See Murex. 

Mwridæ, n. pl. (Zoil.) The Rat family, order Ro- 
dentia, comprising Rats, Mice, and other immediate 
allies, the limits of which are very differently stated by 
different naturalists. The M. are of the section of 
rodents having distinct clavicles. They have three or 
four molars on each side in each jaw, the molars at first 
furnished with rounded tubercles, which wear down 
till they exhibit mere roughened crowns. This family 
contains many genera und a very large number of 
species, distributed over all parts of the world. 

Mu’ride, n. [From Lat. muria, brine.) (Gen.) The 
former name of BROMINE, . v. 

Mu’riform, a. [Lat. murus, a wall, and forma, form.) 
(Bot.) Resembling, in squares and regularity of arrange- 
ment, masonry or brick- work, 

Murillo, BARTOLOMEO ESTEBAN, (moo-reil’yo,) one of the 
greatest of the Spanish painters, was h. in 1618, near Se- 
ville. He acquired the rudiments of art from his uncle, 
Juan de Castillo; and being encouraged to visit Madrid, 
he acquired the countenance and patronage of the great 

iuter Velasquez, then in the height of his reputation. 

e afterwards returned to Seville, and there founded an 

Academy of Painting, and earned by his labors un im- 
perishable fume. While painting the admired picture 
of St. Catharine, in the church of the Capuchins at 
Cadiz, he fell from the scaffold. and p. 1682. in conse- 
quence of the injuries he received. The principal works 
of M. are — The Return of the Prodigal Sm; Abraham 
Visited by the Angels; Christ Healing the Sick of the 
Palsy; The Poot of Bethesda — but his chef d'œuvre is 
Our Lady of the Immaculate Conception, painted in 1678, 
and lately purchased by the French government fur the 
enormous sum of $118,000. 

Murine, a. [Lat. murinus.] Mouse-like: mouse-col- 
ored; pertaining or having reference to mice. 

Murk, Mirk, a. Murky; gloomy; dark; overcast; 
as, a mirk night. 

—n. The husks, skins, &c., of fruit after appropriation 
of the pulp. 

Maurk’ily, adv. Gloomily; darkly; cloudily. 

Mark’y, a. [A. S. mirc.) Dark; obscure; gloomy; 
overcast; as, “a murky storm. — Addison. 

Mur mur, u. [Lat. See the verb.] A low sonnd con- 
tinned or continually repeated, as that of a stream run- 
ning in a stony channel, or that of flame. 

In hollow murmurs died away.” — Collins. 

—A complaint half-suppressed, or uttered in a low, mut- 
tering, mumbling voice. 

—v. n. piat murmuro; Gr. mormurd, formed by duplica- 
tion of muré, to flow, to run, to trickle.) To make a 
low, continued noise, like a stream of water, the hum of 
bees, rolling waves, or like the wind agitating the trees 
of a forest. — To grumble; to complain; to repine; to 
speak in a tone of sullen discontent; to utter complaints 
in a low, half-articulated voice; with at or against before 
the causative agent; as, “murmuring against the gov- 
ernment,” — Swift. 

Murmura'tion, u. Act of murmuring. 

Mur murer. n. One who murmurs; a grumbler. 
Mur’muringly, adv. Complainingly; with a low, 
muttered sound. 
Mur’murous, a. 

muring. 

Mar’phy, in N. Carolina, a post-village, cap. of Chero- 
kee co., abt. 373 m. W. by 8. of Raleigh. 

Mur’phy’s, in California, a post-village of Calaveras 
co., abt. 15 m. N. of Sonora. 

Mur’physborough, in Minnis, a post- village. cap. 
of Jackson co., on Big Muddy River, abt. 178 m. S. of 
Springfiell. 

Mur’physville, in Kentucky, a post-village of Mason 
co., abt. 9 m. S. of Maysville. 

Murrain, (mir’rin,)n. [Sp.morrina, from Lat. morior, 
to die.] (Furriery.). A contagious disease among cattle, 
generally caused by a hot dry season, which occasions 
an inflammation of the blood and a swelling in the 
throat, which soon become fatal. The symptoms of the 
disease are a hanging down and swelling of the head, a 
short and hot breath, profusion of gum in the eyes, rat- 
tling in the throat, palpitation of the heart, staggering, 
and a slimy tongne. The eurly stage of murrain is one 
of fever, and the treatment should be regulated accord- 
ingly. It is of great importance that the infected animal 
should be immediately removed from the sonnd ones. 

Murray. James STUART, EARL or, Regent of Scotland, 
was the natural son of James V. by Margaret, daughter 
of Lord Erskine, and was probably B. soon after 1530. 
At five years of age his father made him prior of St. An- 
drews, and he was long known by that title. He accom- 
panied bis sister, the Princess Mary, to France. was pres- 
entat her marriage with the dauphin, and was frequently 
passing to and fro between the French and Scottish 
courts. He became a warm supporter of the Reformers, 
and was chosen a member of the council, and one of the 
lords of the articles. On the return of Mary to Scotland 
as queen, Murray became her chief adviser, and was 
created first, earl of Mar, and then earl of Murray. He 
was opposed to the qucen's marriage with Darnley, and 
has been accused of implication in the murder of the lat- 
ter; he appears to have been aware of the plot, and to 
have stood aloof from it. He remained out of Scotland 
for some months, in 1567, only returning on the accession 
of James VI. He saw his sister a captive in Lochleven 
Castle, and was soon after named regent. Mary having 
escaped and taken arms, he encountered and defeated her 
at Langside, in 1568, and was one of the witnesses against 
her on her trial. The regent M. fell by the shot of an 
assassin at Linlithgow, January 23, 1570, 


Attending with murmurs; mur- 
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Mur’ray, LINDLEY, an American grammarian, B. 1745, 
at Swataru, Lancaster co., Penna., received his primary 
education in Philadelphia in the academy of the Society 
of Friends. He was originally destined tor a mercan- 
tile life; but having been severely chastised for a breach 
of domestic discipline, he left his father, who was then 
residing in New York, and taking up his abode in a 
school at Burlingtou, New Jersey, he there contracted 
a love of books und study. He afterwards studied the 
Jaw, and practised as a barrister ; but in course of time 
he quitted the bar for the counting-house, and having 
realized a competency, he went, in 1784, to England, 
and settled at Loldgate, near York. His English Gram- 
mar, Which so long held its ground, and has passed 
through an immense number of editions, appeared in 
1795. Ile soon after published the English Exercises 
and Xey. These were followed by many other school- 
books, and several moral treatises. His private life was 
as amiable us his labors in the cause of education and 
morals were successful. D. 1826. 

Murray. a river of Australia, formed by the junction 
of numerous streams W. of the Australian Alps. After 
passing through Lake Victoria, it enters the S. Pacific 
Ocean in Lat. 20° 20’ 8., Lon. 159° E. 

Murray, in Georgia, a N. N. W. co. adjoining Tennes- 
see; ured, abt. 600 Bq. m. Rivers. Cousawattee and 
Connasauga rivers, besides many smaller streams, Sur- 
Jace, diversified, and in some parts mountainous; soil, 
fertile. Min. Gold, silver, lead, zinc, aud hydraulic 
limestone. Cup. Spring Place. 

Murray, in Jndiana, a post-village of Wells co. 

Murray, in Kentucky, a post- village, cap. of Callaway 
co., abt. 250 m. W. S. W. of Frankfort. 

Murray, iu New York, a township of Orleans co.; pop. 
abt. 4,000, 

Mur'raysville, in Georgia, a village of Hall co., abt. 
100 m. N. N. W. of Milledgeville. 

Mur'raysville, in I/inois, a post-village and town- 
ship of Morgan co., abt. 12 in. S. by W. of Jacksonville ; 
pop. of township abt. 2,000. 

Mur’raysville, or MURRYSVILLE, in Pennsylvania, a 
post- vill. of Westmoreland co., abt. 21 m. E. of Pittsburg. 

Mur'rey, d. [O. Fr. morée; Lat. morus, mulberry.| 
Mulberry-colored; claret-colored; of a dark red color. 

A waistcoat of murrey-colored satin.“ — Arbuthnot. 

Murrhine, (mir’rin,) n. [Lat. murrhinus, from Gr. 
morrhia, a costly material of which were made vases, 
cups, &c., either agate, or Chinese porcelain, china. Of 
Eastern origin.] Among the ancients, a term having 
reference to a delicate kind of ware, made of fluor-spar, 
brought from the East. 

Mur’rinsville, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
Butler co., 21 m. N. of Butler. 

Mur’rion, n. (id.) Another spelling of Morton, q. v. 

Murth, n. An English provincialism, denoting plenty; 
abundance; as, a murth of grain. 

Murviedro. (moor've-ai-dro.) [Anc. Saguntum.] A 
town of Spain, prov. of Valencia, on the Canates, 3144 m. 
from the Mediterranean, and 15 m. N. N. E. of Valencia ; 
pop. 7,500. 

Mus, n. (Zoöl.) See Murma. 

Musa, (mu’za,) n. (Bot.) The typical genus of the order 
Musacer, q. v. 

Mur'zu, n. A Tartar hereditary noble. 

Musa' cee, n. (Bit.) The Musad family, an order of 
plants, alliance Amomales. — Diac. More stamens than 
one. They are stemless or nearly stemless plants, with 
leaves sheathing at the base, and forming a kind of 
spurious stem, often very large, their limb separated 
from the taper petiole by a round tumor, and having 
fine parallel veins diverging regularly from the midrib 


Fig. 1889. — PLANTAIN. 
(Musa sapientum.) 
towards the margin. Flowers spathaceous.—The genus 
Musa is the type of the family, and is one of the 
most important of all found in trupical countries. 
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The Plantain, Musa sapientum, has a fruit which is 
used to an immense extent by the inhabitants of hot 
climates, and is, in reality, oue of the necessary urticles 
of their food. Throughout equinoctial Asia and Amer- 
ica, in tropical Africa, and in the islands of the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans, wherever the mean temperature of 
the year exceeds 75° F., the plantain is extensively cul- 
tivated, It is often the whole support of an Indian 
family, us an extent of ground which, in wheat, could 
only maintain two persons, will yield sustenance under 
the plantain to fifty. A great many varieties are pro- 
duced by culture. Besides its utility as an article of 
food, a tough fibre, capable of being made into thread 
of great fineness, is obtained from its stem, and the 
leaves, from their breadth and hardness, form an excel- 
lent material for the thatch of cottages. An intoxicat- 
ing liquor is also made from the fruits when fermented, 
aud the young shoots are eaten as a delicate vegetable. 
The Banana, Musa paradisiaca, is only a variety of the 
Plantain, the fruit being smaller and more delicate 
flavored. Botanists call it paradisiaca, from an allusion 
to un old notion of its being the “ forbidden fruit of 
Scripture ;” and fanciful writers have supposed it to be 
the “ grapes” brought by the spies of Moses from the 
promised land, one bunch of which was borne upon a 
pole by two men. Several other species of the genus 
Musa ure known, all natives of Asia, one of which 
affords a valuable textile fabric. This species, Musa 
textilis, is a native of the Philippine Islands; and from 
the delicate vegetable fibres is obtained n fine thread 
called Manilla hemp, from which the fine muslins 
known as Manilla handkerchiefs and Manilla scarfs are 
manufactured. 

Musaceous, (-zã'shus,) a. (Bot.) Pertaining or having 
reference to plants of the order Musacex. 

Mu'sæ, u. pl. [Lat., Muses.] (Myth.) Certain goddesses, 
who presided over poetry, music, dancing, and all the 
liberal arts. .They were generally supposed to be the 
daughters of Jupiter and Mnemosyne, and were nine in 
number, — Clio, Euterpe, Thalia, Melpomene, Terpsi- 
chore, Erato, Polyhymnia, Calliope, and Urania, Apollo, 
their patron and conductor, had received the name 
Musagetes, or leader of the Muses. The palm-tree, the 
laurel, and all the fountains of Pindus, Helicon, Par- 
nassus, &c., were sacred to the Muses. They were gen- 
erally represented as young, beautiful, and modest 
Virgins, and commonly appeared in different attire, 
according to the arts and sciences over which they pre- 
sided. The worship of the Muses was universally estab- 
lished, particularly in the enlightened parts of Greece, 
Thessaly, and Italy. Sacrifices were never offered to 
them, though no poet ever begun a poem without a sol- 
emn invocation to the goddess who presided over verse. 

Mu'sal. a. Belonging or having reference to the Muses, 
or to poetry. (R.) 

Mu'sar, n. An itinerant player on the MUSETTE, g. v. 

Mus’ea, u.; pl. Musca. [Lat., fly.] (Zoul.) The typical 
genus of the family Muscidae, 5. v. 

(Astron.) A small constellation of the Southern 
hemisphere, lying between Aries and Medusa. It has 
1 star of the 2d. 2 of the 4th, and 2 of the 5th magnitude. 

[Lat, flying specks.] 
( Med.) A term used by physicians to express the motes, 
clouds, and other imaginary bodies snpposed to be seen 
by a patient when laboring under some cerebral oppres- 
sion, particularly when the optic nerve is affected. 

Musca'les, n. pl. (Bot.) The Mosses, an alliance of 
plants, class Acrogens. Diag. Cellular or vascular, with 
the spore-cases either plunged in the substance of the 
frond, or enclosed in a cap-like hood. Next after the 
Algal series (see A:GALIs) follows that which derives its 
name from Mosses, presenting at one point a structure 
nearly as simple as that of Lichens, and ut another a 
complexity of organization unknown elsewhere among 
Acrogens. The Crystal-worts ( Ricciacex), by which the 
series begins, are mere lobes of green or purple paren- 
chyma floating in water or spreading over mud, and 
multiplied by reproductive particles (spores) generated 
in hollow flask-like cases. Then follow mosses of species 
gathered together under the names of Liver-worts 
( Marchantiacex), and Scale-mosses (Jungermanniacer), 
whose stems and leaves are, in the majority of instances, 
distinctly separate, and among whose spores are found 
elastic threads with a powerful hygrometric quality of 
unknown use. Finally the ranks are closed by Split- 
mosses ( Ancræaceæ), and Urn-mosses (Bryacex), which 
have in all cases a distinct axis of growth, symmetrical 
leaves, and a complicated reproductive apparatus formed 
by the adhesion of leaves in rings or whorls; in emulation 
as it were, of flowers, in the more completely organized 
classes of Endogens and Exogens. In the opinion of 
a large number of modern observers, there are two 
sexes in all these plants, the one bearing the name of 
Antheridia (or false anthers), and the other of Pistillidia 
(or false pistils). That such organs exist is certain; the 
question is whether or not they are to be looked upon as 
connected with sexual qualities. Those who regard them 
in that light have naturally taken the imbedded oblon; 
antherida of Marchantia, and the stalked reticulat 
ones of Jungermannia, for anthers; but Hooker, in his 
beautiful Monograph of the latter genus, is unsatisfied 
as to their nature. Greville, in the Flora Blinentis, ia 
in a similar state of uncertainty; and Agardh admits 
nothing more in them than a resemblance to male or- 
gans, adopting the opinion that they are a particular 
form of gemmules. Mirbel considers the cups or baskets 
of Marchantia to be filled with little buds, and the pel- 
tate receptacles to be male flowers, while the stalked 
receptacles are masses of pistils. One of the most ex- 
traordinary points in the history of the Muscal alliance, 
is the fact that in the cells of the antheridia are gener 
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ated bodies having what seems to be spontaneous mo- 
tion, and apparently of the sume nature as the spermatic 
animalcules of animals. This unexpected fact has been 
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kc. The common House-fly, Musca damestica, is de- 
scribed under FLY, 4 The most important of the 
‘other species will be found under their proper names. 


folly and correctly described by Meyen, who has found | Musele, (més‘sl,j n. [Fr.; Lat. musculus, n little mouse, 


the same creatures in the corresponding organs of 
Chara and Marchantia. Unger hus alen published an 
elaborate memoir upon this singular subject. Ile de- 


1. Perfect plant; a, branches clothed with leaves ; b, seta, or 
footstalk ; c, capsule; d, operculum, or lid. 2. Branch producing 
stellate heads, having masses of “wale” Mowers, and fiameats 
iu centre. 3. Spore of moss, germinating. (. Spore of moss ina 
more advanced state. 


scribes the spiral threads of Sphagnum thus: “These 
animalcules consist of a thick aud swollen body, having 
a slender threwl-like appendage, The length varies he- 
tween the 00025 and 00020 or 1-400th to 1-5u0th of a line, 
Vienna measure, The length of the appendage is about 
4\4 longer than the body, so that the total length of the 
animal may be stated to be the 0°01 of a line.” It is to 
be observed by those who max search for such bodies 
that they can only be found when the antheridium is 
completely formed, and that the magnifying-power of 
at least diameters is required for their detection, 
Unzer them as analogous to the genus of ani- 
malcules called Spirillum. It is so improbable that 
animals should be generated in the cells of plants, nn- 
less accidentally, that we cannot but entertain grave 
doubts whether, notwithstanding their locomotive pr: 
ers, these bodivs are really anything more than a forim 
of vegetable matter; and it is worth considering if they 
may not, after all, be a diminutive representation of the 
clavate poaa surrounding the spore of Equisetum, 
and perhaps of the elators found in the spore-cases of 
Liver-worts. 

Mus'callonge, (. u. (Zodl.) Samo as MUsKAL- 
LONGOR, q- r. 

Mus‘cardine, n. A disease among silk-worms, gen- 
erated by a fungus; also, the fungus itself. 

Miuscar'iform, a. [Lat. muscarium, fly-brush, and 

forma, shape.) Exhibiting the form of a brush. 
us‘eat, Muscatel’, n. A rich, sweet wine made 
of Muacatel grapes in the 8, of France. These grapes 
are also dried on the vine, for fine table-raisins. 

Mas'eat, a state and seaport-towu of Arabia. — See 
Masear. 

Muscat‘atue, or MUSKAK'ITUCK, In /ndiana, a river 
rising in peg Sem and flowing S. W., joins the Drift- 
wood Fork of White River in Jackson co. The Indian 
name is Mesh-ca-que-tuck, i.e. “Pond River.” 

123 (mus-ka-teen’,) in lows, wn ES. E co., ad- 
joining Ilinois; area, about 450 sq. m. Rivers. Missis- 

Surface, undulating; 

Min. Coal, limestone, and free- 


sippi, Towa, and Red Cedar rivers. 


il, remurkably fertile. 
stone. Cop. Muscatine. 
—A city, river-port, and the cap. of the above co., on the 
Mississippi River, about 26 in, below Davenport. The 
town is well built, has an active trade, extensive manu- 
fucctories, and is growing rapidly. 1. 10,178. It was 
formerly called Bloomington. 

Muschelkalk, (moosh'el-kclk.) n. Ger. muschel, 
muscle, and kalk, limestone.) (Geol) e name given 
to the shelly limestone occupying the middle of the 
Triassic series of rocks on the continent of Europe. 

Hus el, u. pl. (Lat. mosses ] (Bot.) In certain classi- 
fications, a division of plants corresponding to the al- 
liance Muscaces, Q. v. 

Mus eide. u. pl. (Z A.) A fam. of dipterons insects, dis- 
tinguished by short antenne that end with an oval joint 
and a lateral bristle; a short, soft proboscis, ending with 
large fleshy lips, enclosing a sucker composed of only two 
bristles, and capable of being entirely retracted into the 
ovul cavity. e larve are fleshy, whitish maggots, and 
never cust their skins; but when they pass to the pupa 
state, they shorten, become oblong-oval, dry, hard, and 
brown on the outside. This family includes about one- 
third of all the Diptera, and its members are known 
under the names of Horse-flies, Cheese-flies, Flesh-flies, 


also, n muscle of the body; Gr. mys, from myd, to be 
shut. See Mouse.) (Anat,) The name given to the 
fibrous contractile tissue forming the fesh of men and 
animals, by means of which the many highly compl- 
cated voluntary and involuntary motions of the body 
are performed. Muscular tissue is of two kinds, distin- 
guished by structural peculiarities and mode of action, 
the one including the muscles of orgauic life (with the 
exception of the fibres of the heart), consisting of sinple 
smovth filaments; the other comprising the muscles of 
animal life and the heart, and consisting of compound 
and apparently striated fibres, or tubes iuclosing fibrils. 
The muscles of organic life, or unstriped muscles, con- 
sist of fibres, or, rather, elongated spindle-shaped nbre- 
cells,which, in their most pertect form, ure from 1-2700th 
to 1-3100th of an tuch broad, very clear, granular, and 
brittle, many of them being marked along the middle 
or one of the edges, either by a fine, continuous dark 
streak, or by short isolated dark points, These fibres 
are collected in divers numbers in fasciculi, and form 
the proper contractile coats of the digestive canal, uri- 
nary bladder, gall-bladder, arteries, & The muscles of 
animal life, or striped muscles (Fig. 1891), are com l 
of fleshy bundles inclosed in coverings of fbro-cellolar 
tissue, by which each is at once connected with, and 
isolated from, those adjacent to it. Each buwlle is 
again divided into smaller ones similarly ensheathed, 
and similarly divisible through an uncertain number of 
gradations, till just beyond the reach of the naked 
eye one arrives at the primitive fasciculi, or the musen- 
lar fibres, properly so called, These consist of tubes of 
delicate structureless membrane —the sarcolemma of 
Bowman, varying in breadth from 1-200th to 1-500th in 
and inclading a number òf filaments. They are of a pale- 
yellow color, and marked by striw, which pass trins- 
versely round them. The primitive fibrils, of which 
each fasciculus contains several hundreds, are the 


proper contractile tissue of the muscle, cylindrical but 


Fig. 1891. 
A FASCICULUS OF STRIPED MUSCULAR FIBRES, SHOWING 
LONGITUDINAL CLEAVAGE, 
(MaguiGed 300 diameters.) 


somewhat flattened in form, and about 1-8000ths of an 
inch in greatest thickness, The peculiar property of 
muscular tissue, ita contractility, although commonly 
brought into action by the nervous system, appears to 
be inherent in the muscular tisine, and not derived by 
it from the nerves, for it may be manifested in a muscle 
after being isolated from the influence of the nervous 
system by division of the nerves supplying it. Muscular 
contraction is generally believed to effected by an 
approximation of the constituent parts of the fibrils, 
which, without any alteration in their general direction, 
become closer, flatter, and wider. It is n uniform, simul- 
taneous, and steady shortening of each fibre and its 
contents. Muscles are usually styled voluntary or in- 
voluntary, according ns they are, or are not, subject to 
the influence of the will; but this division is not strictly 
accurate, and is of litde value in a scientific point of 
view. Many muscles, especially snch as are under the 
immediate dominance of reflex nervous action (as the 
respiratory and sphincter muscles), partake of both 
characters, since volition can interfere only temporarily 
with their contraction ; and all muscles, even the most 
confeasedly voluntary, are salject to emotional and in- 
stinctive influences, in which the will has no share. 
Muscles are either elongated and fixed at their two ex- 


tremities, or hollow and inclosing a cavity. They are 
so disposed as to give beauty as well as strength to the 
human body, and for the most part are arranged in 
pairs; as flexors ond extensors, abductors and adduc- 
tors, supinators and pronators, Ac. Muscles are attached 


ATTACHMENT OF TENDON TO MUSCULAR FIBRE IN THE SKATE. 


to bones by means of tendons, white and shining. 
rounded or flattened, fibrous cords, and very resisting. 
(Pig. 1892.) The fixed point of a muscle is called its 
origin, the movable one its insertion. Muscular fibres, 
especially those of animal life, are constantly in a state 
of slight contraction, as ie evident from the fact that 
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when the action of certain muscles of a part are injured 
the antagonistic muscles always draw it towards them 
Thus, when the muscles of one Lateral half of the face 
are paralyzed, those of the other half draw the features 
towards their side, There are in the human body no 
fewer than 527 distinct muscles, of which 261 are in 
pairs, aud 6 single on the median line. Of these there 
are e in the head and face, the orbicularis oris being 
single; 49 in the neck, the arytenoid of the larynx be 
ing single; 78 iu the thorax, the ériangularts sterni and 
the diaphragm being single; 33 in the abdomen, the 
sphincter ant being single; 78 in the back, 98 in the 
upper extremities, and 108 in the lower, Yet with all 
this complicated machinery, everything ia in perfect 
oider and harmony. 

(Zoñl) See Musset. 

Mus'eled, a Supplied with muscles. 

Mus‘cle Shoals, in Alabıma. an expansion and series 
of rapids of the Tennessee River extending from Deca- 
tur to Morgan co, to Florence in Landerdale co, They 
vary from one to two m, in width, aud bave a fall of 
100 feet in the conrse of 20 m. 

Muscling, (mis's/ing,) n. (Fine Arts.) An anatomi- 
cal diagram of the muscles. (u.) 

Musco da. in Wisconsin, a post-village and townshi 
of Grant co., on the Wisconsin River, 30 m. N. N. E. oi 
Lancaster, and 54 of Madison, 

Mus ee’, in Georgia, a W. co., adjoining Alabama; 
area, abt, 400 sq.m. Rivers, Chattahoochee River, am 
Nocheefaloochee, Randall's, and Upatoi creeks. Sur- 
Jace, generally level; soil, in some parts remarkably 
fertile, aud in others sterile. Min, Granite, hornblende, 
iron, agate, jasper, and chalcedony. Cup. Columbus. 
Pp. (1550) 19,322. 

Maus'coid, a. (Lat, museus, moas, and Or. cides, form.) 
(Int.]  Mouss-like ; partaking of the qualities of moas, 

=. — A chet r plant. 
uscol ogy, n. t. muscus, and Gr, logos, doctrine, 
(Hat.) That branch of botanical science which has — 
erence to the mosses. 

Musconet'cong, in New Jersey, a river issuing from 
Hopatcong Pond, between Morria and Essex cos., and 
flowing B., empties Into the Delaware River, 10 m, below 
Easton; length, nearly 50 m. 

Muscos'ity. n. [From Lat. musens.) Mossiness. 

Muscotah’, in Aunses, a post-village of Atchison co,, 
abt. 2m. W. of Atchison, 

Muscotink’, or Musxkootisr, in Minnesota, a 
village of Chicago co., alt 33 m, N. of Stillwater. 

Muscova'do, a. From Sp. menoscata, determination.) 
Pertaining or having reference to raw or unrefined sugar. 

u. The commercial term for raw or nnrefined sugar. 

Mus'covite, n. {one} A native or inhabitant of 
1 or ancient Russia; also occasionally applied to 
the modern Russian or Rusa, 

(in) A nume sometimes applied to Mica, from its 
having been formerly used in Kussia as a substitute for 
window-glass, See fica. 

Mus’‘covy-duck, . A corruption of musk-duck, q. v. 

Mus’covy-glass, n. Muscovite, See Mics. 

Mus’cular, u. [Fr mwseniuire.] Pertaining or havin; 
reference to a muscle or muscles; as, muscular strengt 
or power. — Performed by, or having connection with a 
muscle or muscles; aa, muscular motion, — Consisting 
of a muscle or muscles; as, muscular fibre, — Having 
well-developed muscles; strong; brawny; powerful; 
vigorous ; as, a muscular man. 

Muscular’ity, n. State, condition, or quality of beiug 
muscular, 

Mus’cular Power. (Phyricl.) Ren RUPPLEMENY, 

Mus'culite, n. [Lat. musculus, and Gr. lithos, stone. ] 
(Pal) A petrified mussel. 

Mus’‘calons, a. Muscular; brawny. 

Mus. D. Abbreviation of Doctor of Music. 

Muse. (miz.) en. [Fr., from Lat. Musa = Gr. Mousa, 
a Muse, wit, task, genins; probably from obs. Gr. dd, 
to search ont, and so invent.) “To ponder; to think 
closely; to study or ruminate Ín silence; to meditate; 
to contemplate. — To be absent in mind; to be so occu- 
pied in study or contemplation as not to observe passing 
— or things present; to be absorbed in a brown 
study. 

“Thick-ered musing and curs'd melancholy.”"—Shake. 

—v.a. To think on; to cogitate or meditate on. 

“ And muse on Nature with a poet's eye.” — Campbell. 

Muse, n. Deep thought; rapt contemplation; close or 
profound attention alstracting the mind from present 
objects and passing events; also, sometimes, absence oc 
mind; brown errs 

( Myth.) One of the Muses or Musa, q. v. 

Muse, n. See Moser, 8 

Muse ful. a. Abstracted; silently thoughtful, 

“Full of museful moplogs.”— Dryden. 
ha adv. Abstractedly ; thoughtfully; medi- 
tatively. 

Muse'less, a. Eschewing the Muses; indifferent to 


oetry. 

Museog'raphist, n. [or mouseion, museum, and 
graphein, to write] One who catalogues or classifies 
the contents of a museum. 

Muser. „. One who muses or meditates; an absent- 


minded person. 
Muset’, Muse, n. [0 Fr. musette] A or broak in 
low a hare to 


a fence or hedge sufficiently large to 
pass through. : 

Musette, (mu-ert’,) n. ic: Fr] A small French bag- 
pipe or viol-de-gamba, formerly in vogue. — A rustic 
air adapted to such instrament; also, a dance of a sim- 


ilar character, 
Museum, (au um,) n. [Lat. = Gr. mousrion, from 
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mousa, n Muse: Fr. ,‘. A repository of curions 
objects in nature and art; but, in most instances, the 
former; as, the Museum of Natural History in Philad’a. 

Mush, n. IN. H. Ger. muss, pap.) Muize-meal boiled 
in water. 

Mashan'non Creek, in Pennsylvania, enters the 
W. branch of the Susquehanna River, between Ceutre 
and Clearfield cos. 

Muh kee River, in Wisconsin, See Mauvaise River, 

Mushroom, n. Fr. mousseron; Gr. mukis, from 
mukos; Lat. mucus, slimy matter from the nose.) 
( Hort.) The Common Mushroom, Agaricus campestris, 
is a native of most of the temperate regions, both of the 
Old and New World. Lt is found during summer and 
aatomn in old pastures, Its yrleus is regularly convex, 
becoming almost flat when old; Heshy, dry, white, with 
a tinge of yellow or brown; of a silky smoothness on 
the upper surface, or somewhat scaly, but never warty; 
thickly set on the under sile with very nneqtial gills, 
which in a young state are pink, and alter s becvine 
dark brown. The pileus is attached by its centre to the 
top of the stem. The stem is of a firin, fleshy texture, 
and tuwarls the top is surrounded by a more or less dis- 
tinct white membraneous ring, the remains of the cnr- 
tain or veil indusium, which in a young state oxtends to 
the pileus, and covers the gills. This M. is gathered for 
the table when young, being preferred when the veil is 
still unbroken, aud the expanded pilena bas the form of 
a ball or button; but both in this state and afterwards, 


while it shows no symptoms of decay, it is used for 
making catchup, It has a very pleasant smell and taste, 
aod the flesh, when bruised, assumes a reddi rown 
color. Care must be taken not to confound the Commen 
M. with the white variety of Aguricus phalloides, a ape- 
cies quite common chiefly in the woods, and on the bor- 
ders of woods, which is very poisonous, Agaricus phal- 
lides is, however, easily distinguished by the ring at 
the bottom of the stem, the white color of the wills, the 
warts on the upper surface of the pileus, and the pow- 
erful smell, which becomes extremely disagreentle as 
the M grows old. The Common M is frequently culti- 
vated both in the open garden and in houses or sheds, 
To grow it in the open en, beds are prepared, gen- 
erally of earth mixed with horse-dung, partly fresh and 
partly from old hot-beds, and are raised into ridges 
almost as high ns broni. To grow it in houses, boxes 
are filled with alternate layers of halfrotten horse-dung 
and of straw, with a surface layer of flue mould, Butof 
each of these methods there are many different modifi- 
cations, pone of which can bere be detailed. In both, 
the production of mushrooms is sometimes left to the 
chance—often almost n certainty—of spawny mycelium 
or spores existing in the dung or earth; sometimes, to 
increase the prolalality of a speedy aod abundant crop, 
earth is introduced into the bed or box from a pasture 
known to be rich in mushrooms, and spawn is also 
frequently planted, which is either collected where 
mushrooms grow, or produced by artificial menus, often 
appearing and being propagated extensively without the 
development of the M. itself. There are many other 
species which, in Europe, are much esteemed for the 
table, but the Common W. is the only one of any impor- 
tance in this country. For the botanical character of 
M., nwl the poisonous properties of u uumber of them, 
peo AGARICUS. 

—An upstart; a parvenu; one who springs suddenly from 
obscurity into u gvod social position, 

“Such as are upstarts in state, they call, in reproach, mush- 
rooms." — Bacon. 
Mushroom spawn, the geverative seed of the mush- 

room, 

—a. Pertaining, resembling, 


or having reference or rela- 
tion to mushrooms ; of sudden growth and decay. 


Mush’room. (Mcch.) Boo SUPPLEMENT. 
Mush’room-headed, a. (Bot.) Having a head re- 
sembling that of a mushroom. d 
Mule, n. Fr. musique; It, from Lat. musica; Gr. 
mousiké, from, Mousa, n Muse.) Melody; hurmony any 
succession or repetition of sounds so arranged and modu- 
Tated us to please the ear, or any combination of simul- 
taneous sounds in accordance or harmony. 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell.” — Byron, 
—The science of harmonical sounds, which trents of the 
principles of harmony or the co-relations of sounds, 
“ Music's golden tongue.” — Keats, 
~The art of combining suuuds in a manuer grateful and 
pleasing to the ear. 

(Nore, Music is frequently used in the formation of 
words having jal relation to music, aud which are 
all more or less seff-explaining, as, music-master, music- 
hall, music-stuol, music-seller, Ac.) 

Magic music. (Games.) A parlor game in which a 
person engages to find some article hidden by bis or her 
companiuns, assisted by the pianoforte or other instru- 
ment, which is played fast when the seeker approaches 
— right place, and slower by degrees, when receding 

m It. 

Music of the spheres, the harmony considered by the 
ancients to be evolved by the harmonious and accordant 
action of the celestial orbs, 

(Pine Arts.) M. teaches the ties, dependencies, 
and relations of melodious sounds, or the art of producing 
harmony and melody by the combination aad arrange: 
ment of those sounds, Rousseau defines it as the art of 
combining tnnable sounds in a manner agreeable to the 
ear. M., iu common with all other-arts, is chiefly derived 
fron the ancients. Of its origin no certain knowledge 
can be obtained, nor is it easy to determine what it was 
in its primitive state. There are, of course, many 
fabulous stories attributing its invention to gods and 
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goddesses, It was in all probability coeval with man, 
nud it max almost be assumed that vocal M. preceded 
that of instruments. The simple elevation or depression 
of the voice iu expressing the passions or emotions of 
the mind, would most likely have led to its discuvery, 
and the idea of regulating it might naturally have been 
obtained from the modulated songs of birds. A portion 
of the song of the blackbird is well known to consist of 
true diatonic intervals. With the aucients the term M. 

wsessod a far wider metning than it does at present, 

vith them it comprehended not only dancing and act- 
ing, but even poetry, and, indeed, everything that was 
practically considered to emanate from the influence of 
the nine Muses. Hesychius tells us that the Athenians 
understood the term in this litter sense. The frst traces 
of M. were discovered in pt, where the art was un- 
doubtedly curried to a high degree of perfection, al- 
though Diodorus Siculus asserts that it was prohibited, 
as not only useless but even noxious, from ita tendency 
to make man effeminate; on the other hand, however, 
we are assure! by Plate and Herodytus, beth of whom 
were travellers in Egypt, that the art was greatly en- 
couraged aud the youth instructed in it ut au early age; 
and Diodorus contradicts himself by telling usin another 
place that Mud musical instruments were the inventions 
of the tps Laon deities Osiris, Isis, Oi us, and Merines. 
They are alse proved to have possessed! instruments capa- 
ble of much variety and expression, by representations 
of them that have been fonnd. One was discovered drawn 
on an Obelisk erected by Sesostris, at Heliopolis: it repre- 
sented an instrument which, by means of its peck, was 
capable, with only 2 strings, of furnishing, when tuned 
by fourths, that series of sounds called by the nucients 
a Arptachord, and if tuned by fitthy, of producing an 
octave. Many other drawings of musical instruments 
have also been found which prove the art to have been 
in a very flourishing condition. Even after the subju- 
gation of the empire by Cambyses it was not lost, bat 
continued, though in a much jess prosperous state, to 


Fig. 1893, — WInD-INSTRUMENTS OF ANTIQUITY. 


1, Trumpet (Heb. Shophar) ; 2. Horn (Heb. Keren); &. Flutes 
‘Heb. Caalil); 4, Double Pipe or Flute (Heb. Mishrokitha); 5, 

hepherd’s Pipe; and, 6. Bagpipe (Heb. Ugab—dubious); 7, 
Straight Trumpet (Heb, Chatzozerak), 


the time of Cleopatrn’s misfortunes, — an event which 
terminates the history of the Egyptian empire, Of He- 
brew M. little is known, except what may be gathered 
from Holy Writ. Jubal, 7th only in descent from Adam, 
is spoken of as “the father of all such as handle the 
harp and the organ.” The instrument here meant by 
the ormin was, most probally, a number of pipes joined! 
together, resembling the common Pan's pipes which de 
known to be of the remotest antiquity. No meution i 
again made of M. until 600 years after the Deluge, whi 
Laban says to Jacob,“ Wherefore didst thou flee away 
secretly and steal away from me, and didst not tell me, 
that I might have sent thee away with mirth and with 
songs, with tabret and with harp?” It is seldom again 
alluded to until the time of David, when we find music 
and musical instruments continually spoken of. Under 
Solomon, music received little encouragement; for, nn- 
like his father, he was not a performer, but ranked 
“men singers and women singers, and the delights of 
the sons of men, sneh ns musical instruments,“ among 
the vanities of the world. The Babylonish captivity, 
lasting sixty three yeurs, proved a mortal blow to the 
Jewish music, and, indeed, all their other arts; and in 
the stormy time which followed, during which they 
were conquered successively by the Exyptians, Persians, 
and Romans, it was entirely lost. Since the destruc- 
tion of the Temple, beth instrumental and vocal music 
have been excluded from all Jewish synagogues, ex- 
cepting those of the German Jews, as they consider it 
improper to sing or rejoice before the coming of the 
Messiah. M. being held in greater estimation by the 
Greeks than by most other nations, we might naturally 
expect that our knowledge of it would be considerable. 
It is, however, quite the reverse; neither the ancient 
writings nor the researches of modern inquiries give ns 
any idea what the Greek M. really was; neither is this 
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very surprising when we consider that the music of a 
country can be handed down tu a remote posterity ouly 
by the e of actual Compositions expressed |, 
a notation capable only of expressing the sounds with 
distinctness at the time, but which will continue tu be 
intelligible in later ages, Now, therefore, as all we 
of Greek M. are a few fragments writter ina 
notation which is very fur from being understood, we 
cannot wonder at the small knowledge we bave of it as 
n science, while of its origin and primitive history we 
can give little else than conjectures, having no more 
satisfactory accounts than mythological tradition 
from which it would seem that the Greeks receiv: 
their music, or at leust t improvements in the 
execution of it, from L; where Amphion is said 
to have learned this art, and from Arcadia, where the 
shepherds practised on the pipe, flute, and cithera. 
Their different modes, viz., the Plirygian, Dorian, Lydian, 
Æolian, and lonian, were derived trom various provinces 
in Asia Minor; hence their names. Most of the ancient 
philosophers wrote on music, more especially the die- 
ciples of Pythagoras, Plato, and Aristotle; from whom 
we find that music was considered an almost indispen- 
sable portion of the odvcation of the higher classes, 
and that it was employed in their religious ceremonies, 
They woribe the invention of various instruments to 
their gods and goddesses; thus they say Mercury in- 
vented the lyre, Pan the syrinx, or Pau's pipes, and 
Minerva the fute: this latter instrument was held in 
high estimation. The musical scale of the Greeks con- 
sisted, at its greatest extent, of only two octaves, the 
lowest note of which was A, the first space in the bass 
of modern music, aud resembled that of the present day 
exnetly in the disposition of its intervals; but instead 
of being arranged in octaves, as with us, it was divided 
into tetrachurds. The Grevks are supposed to have 
ee no musical rhythm, except in their poetry. 
heir musical notation was very complicated. Lis basis 
was formed upon the letters of the alphabet, which 
were multiplied by distorting and mutilating their 
formas, and by the nse of accents, aud of arbitrary signa, 
Producing in all abont sixteen hundred characters, The 
question which has been se long contested, ns to whether 
the Greeks possessed any knowledge of counterpoint, 
or part-music, seems now to be determined in the nega- 
tive; for althongh they must, if only by mere accident, 
have known the effect of simultaneous sounds, it ts 
extremely improbable that what we call harmony formed 
any part of their music. Prizes were awarded for 
music and poetry at the Olympic, Nemean, and Isthmian 
games, the poets reciting their own verses to the strains 
of music. At the Pythian games, which were of more 
recent date, prizes were given for instrumental mnsic 
only, No professors seem to have been more highly 
honored than those of the musical profession, Their 
pay was enormous, Athenmwus tells us that a flute- 
layer named Amebeus received a talent, equal to 
gl. for a single performance at the theatre, while 
Xenophon asserts that flute-players lived in a most 
magnificent manner. The practice of this instrument 
extended to the fuir sex; speaking of whom, we cannot 
omit to mention Lamia, the danghter of Cleanora, 
mistress to Demetrius Poliorcetes, whose proficiency on 
the finte, added to her wit and beauty, caused her to be 
considered almost a prodigy. Inasmuch as the Grecks 
received their music from the Egyptians, so did the 
Rumana, thongh in a much greater extent, receive 
theirs from the Greeks; and although the art was very 
highly estimated by this warlike people, they made 
little or no progress in it; indeed, none of the arts seem 
to have received much attention from them. Dr. Burney 
gays that, even during the Angustan age, they possessed 
no sculptor, painter, or musician; these, he continues, 
“who have been celebrated in the arts at Rome, havin 
been Asiatics or Europeans, who came to exercise pene | 
artsamong the Latins as the Latins had not among them- 
avlves.” In the reign of Tiberius, comedians and musi- 
cians were banished from Rome; and although recalled 
by Caligula, aml encouraged by Claudius, the musical 
art languished until the reign of Nero, by whom it was 
restored to its former splendor, He stadied the art 
himself, and spent the greatest part of his time in 
receiving lessous from Torpins, the most skilful barpist 
and lyrist of his time. The successors of Nero eucour- 
aged public games and musical and dramatic perform- 
ances toa considerable extent; thus the art continued 
to flourish until the fall of the Empire, when, in com- 
mon with all other arts, it disappeared until the period 
of its revival in modern Italy, Music has been employed 
in the religious ceremonies of the Christian Church 
from the earliest ages. Of what it consisted during the 
first three or four centuries is purely a matter of con- 
jectnre, although we may naturally sup it to have 
somewhat resembled that employed in the countries in 
which the early Christians dwelt. There is much con- 
troversy among musical historiansa, as to whether they 
derived their music from the Greeks and Romans, or 
from the Hebrews, Father Martini says they received 
it from the latter people, and Dr. Buruey agrees with 
him so far us to be of opinion that the Greek and Roman 
secular music was discarded by the Christians, and thut 
we have no remains of it in the traditional melodies 
which have, through the Church, reached even to these 
times. It is, however, impossible ever to decide the 
question, as we possess no written remains of either the 
chauts or airs for single voices of the early Christians. 
About the year $86, St. Ambrose, bishop of Milan, find. 
ing the whole system of church-music in great confu- 
sion, determined upon reforming it, and composed what 
has been called, after him, the (nu Ambroxionus, or 
Ambrosian Chaut, in which be adopted the Greek 
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Franco, began to be abandoned 
14th cent., and as Miny sounds were introduced into the Creation,“ and the“ Seasons,” 
metre or measure as the subdivisions of the different or- did requiem, and, above all, the secular instrumental 
ders of notes would at that time permit, and new forms or music of Mozart, have never been surpassed. To Ger: 
figures were found necessary to represent new values of | many we owe Beethoven, who, like Mozart, devoted 
time. The laws of harmony were first fixed and regu himself chiefly to the instrumental branch of secular 
ated about the middle of the following century, as We music. lis power and genius are best displayed in his 
find from the writings of several authors of that time, symphonies; that in C minor stands alone unrivalled, 
and more particularly in those of John Tinctor, who while his “ Sinfonia Pastorale ” is, perhaps, the most ex- 
was first chapel-master to Ferdinand, king of Naples, quisitely beautiful piece of descriptive music in exist- 
t Nivelle, in Brabant.| ence. Mendelssohn also was a German. His overture 
Night’s Dream,” the concert in G 
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d his magnificent oratorios of “St 
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treatise on this art ever printed in Italy. This was 
followed, a few years alter (1496), by that of Franchino Paul” and “ Elijah,” have obtained a world-wide repu- 
Gu fforio, in which the doctrines we find in John Tinctor tation as works of the highest genius. To the German 
better developed. In the compositions of the| school also belong the names of Spehr, Hummel, and 
The works of this last composer, although ex- 
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which all the display of science an 
tions which they contain does not atone. In the next country. In scientific wor 
century, however, melody and harmony were united by| are richer than any other poobla as is proved by the 
the brilliant genius of Palestrina and some of his con-] names of Fux, Mattheson, arpurg, Kirberger, E. Bach, 
termporarisy: while at the same time the art was en ched Albrechtsberger, Forkel, Koch, and a host of others. 
by the writings of Peter Aaron, Zarlino, Artusi of Bo- That M. has a great power over the passions and min 
logna, Zacconi o Venice, and others. According to X.] there is not the least doubt; neither is there any doubt 
Bom Let, the oratorio was invented about A. D. 1540, by| that its effect is good. If combined with loose or pro- 
St. Phili Neri, who established at Rome the Congrega- fane songs, it will have a contrary effect; but in this 
tion of the Priests of the Oratory, and held performances case the music does not corrupt the poetry,but the poetry 
of music at the Chiesa Nuova, or New Chapel, consist- corrupts the music. We may say with Montesquieu,” Mu- 
ing of sacred interludes, written by first-rate poets, for gic is theonly one of all the arts that does not corrupt tho 
t the theatrical mind.”—Grove’s Dic.of Music and Musicians(N V., 1878). 
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nomenelature hence it has been supposed, without enthusiasm which then prevailed at Rome. 
sufficient rounds, that he udopted their entire system. ment was successful; und these coucerts. or oratorios,| able sounds ; as, a MUSU instrument. — Producing or 
However this may be, it is quite certain that he greatly) as they are now called, although at first only short, containing music; as, a musical voice. Melodious ; 
improved music and the manner of performing it, and simple poems, gradually progr „until at the harmonious; sweet-sounding 5 pleasing to the ear. d 
that his system formed the foundation of that intro- resent day they differ very little from dramatic per- s As sweet, and musical, ns ia Apollo's lute.” — Shale. 
duced two centuries afterwards by Pope Gregory, and formances. (See ORATORIO.) Although sacred dramas Musical glasses Mus.) See HARMONICA 
which has formed in its turn the basis of all that is and toral and secular plays, with choruses and Musienliy ade. În a melodious or hi on 
rand and valuable in modern music. What the dis- hymns interspersed, were common to all countries, ner; with Ase or leasing sounds armonious mane 
tinctive qualities between the two systems were cunno! aud music was often introduced into tragedies, come- Mu'sicalness, á Bete oe ualit f bei ical 
now be ascertained, as We possess no vestiges of the Am- dies, and pastorals, before the 16th century, it was not Musician (-eish’an )n (Er. ro ee on ite 
brosian Chant sufficient to uscertain its peculiar char-| until 154, or 1597, that the first indication of the mod-| in music 95 a teacher of music! one i} i na 1 
acter. It is to the fact that the Chant of Gregory has ern opera made its appearance. pout this time, how: | forns on instruments of musio accordi: 18 i per 
been retained in ita simplici in eae Italy, that aver; the garona named “ Daphnen was produced in| the art. ng je Fates 
the Italians owe peir pre-eminence nsinging- The mot- tuly, compose y Giacomo Fe and Count Corsi, and d „ s P 
ern chant, introduced in Protestant cathedrals at the Re- written by Ottavio Rinuccini, a Florentiue poet, who Musicoma pay x at music, and 18 
formation, is but n poor substitute for that which, con-| 8000 afterwards wrote two others, called “ Eurydice” absorbing passion for music. umania, ca byar 
fined to nine varieties, has been heard, without satiating| and “u Ariadne,” — the music of the first of these being Mus'ingl adv. In a De or abstractedly th h 
the ear, in the Romish Chart from the time of Gregory gompa o Fen and Ginio Caccini, and that of the ful doers ls 2 ng or a y thought 
to the present day- any attempts seem to have been other by Claudio ) onteverde. In 1606, the first opera 7 é 3 8 
made, after the death of Gregory, to improve musical no- performed xt Rome wase produced. In the following mask, m inte Gr. Aah mak aaa musk; Hind 
tation. The practice then in use of placing letters or 8yl- ear the last-mentioned composer wrote his “Orpheo” | stance. 'the roduce of th 2 S i un ee Ti 
lables to indicate sounds, could not have been very intel- for the court of Mantua, In 1837 the lyric drama was| deer. an nl which inn hits th ö a 
ligible or easy to reac About the en of the 10th century, introduced at Venice, and at Naples in 1645. Venice, ern ‘Asin, Behind the nav 55 s 925 which ie nale 
7 parallel lines were émployed, upon which the notes were however, took the lead of all other places, no less than| animal is filled ich E 1 one ch n 3 on a 
expressed by dots or points; but it was not until 1022 390 operas being performed there between 1637 and 1700.| from China, Ben al, and Russi 5 3 me 
that the great reformation of the musical scale tov! ‘A number of these were composed by Cavalli, chapel-| viscid fluid a fies 11 85 65 3 iv så ent! Ad 
place. About this time, Guido, 4 Benedictine monk, master at Venice, who added air to the recitative. Ac-| stance, of a tren Mi d b n Priim 110 19840 r 
born at Arezzo, & small town in Tuscany, reduced tho cording to M. Choron, until the time of Alessandro] Its chief use is Au fun 52 45 1 = etA 1 8 4 10 
number of lines to four, und placed the Pointe not only] Scavlatti, the overture to an opera had consisted of | medicine as a Zana auen * Aeri een AT be 
on the lines, but between them. He also added to the| meagre obligate symphony produced by certain routine,| ence of opinion exists as 0 355 ein 855 5 nd it alt 
ancient system a bass-note, answering to the G or and frequently with bad taste. This he now reformed, rice oF extreme li R it at} and its hig 
in our fa or bass-clef. This note he designated by the and established it less upon the foundation of the operi n ane ability ulteration are against 
amma (T) of the Greeks; hence, this series of sounds] than upon the work itself, making it a species of musi- (Zoi) The MUSK-DEFR, g. v 
u the scale is called the gamut. He also invented the cal prologue or programme of the ‘action. Ile perfected (Bot.) A nume popularly applied from their stron 
method of counting by hexachords, instead of by tetra- the obligato or accompanied recitative, and was the! musky scent, to some plants ot the genus Muscari. pail 
chords, and of designating the major hexachord by the first to introduce the da capo, or ritornel of the sym- Liliacee. and of the genus Erodium., order Geraniacere. 
syllables ut, re, me, fa, sol, la. The invention of counter- bonies, into the recitatives. For the great reformation |—r. d. To berfume, or impregnate with the odor of musk. 
int has also been attributed to him by some authors; of the lyric drama we are indebted to Gluck, Whose Mats deer. n. (Zoul ) A deer of the genus MOSCHUS. A 
but this is unjust to his predecessors; for although he} opera of “Orpheo” was the first ever printed in Italy. | Musk’-duck n (Zoil ) The Muecov: -duck 4225 
was the first to write upon it,and it had made but little At the end of the last century, the advancement of in-| moschata * 8 y 2 
rogress before his time, he is not entitled to the honor strumental music produced a sensible change in that for Muskee’go in Wisconsin. a post- village and twp. of 
of its invention. (See COUNTERPOINT.) Up to this pe- the drama; several composers endeavored to introduce Wankesha co. abt. 15 m 8. W. of Milwaukee; 7500 
riod, the plain chant consisted of notes of equal value the richness of the symphonies into the operatic accom- Muskegon, or MASKEGON in Michigan ed i risin > 
in respect to time. rhythm was unknown. Now, pimen h This brilliant system, upon which Haydn,| jn Houghton’ Lake, in Roscommon ids and flowin) g 
however, musicians began to feel its importance. The ozart, Cherubini, and all their school worked, although general SW course enters Lake Mic igan from Mair 
first treatise on this branch of the art was written by essing many advantages, had one drawback; viz., kegon co.; length. abt. 200 m., of which the lower 25 onl 
Franco of Cologne, or, as some say, of Paris, in a that of being liable to eclipse tho chief or vocal part.] are navigable Bd ily 
work still extant, entitled Franconis ‘Musica et Cantus and sometimes even to make it appear less important. A W. co of the lower peninsula, ordering on Tako 
Mensurabilis. He considers measured music to be than the accessory part. About 1809, Italian music, Michigan; area abt. 525 sq.m ‘Rirers. Muskegon ‘and 
much superior to plain chant. He distinguishes three which had begun to decline toward the end of the 18th) White, and Ce dar Aud Crockery crecks. 8 pearl 
different notes, viz., the long. the breve, uud the semi- century, received u fresh impulse from the compo-| level; ‘soil. fertile Cap. Muskegon A ve z M 
breve, each of different duration. These may be again sitions of Giacomo Rossini, the most popular com-] city, ‘cap. of the above c., ou Maska zon ry propao T6 
subdivided. He divides rhythm, into five modes. De- ser of modern times. He composed his first opera,| m N af Grand Haven Pop (1850) 1 202 er, ubt. 
scaut he defines as the union o several melodivs con- “ Demetrio e Polibio,” in 1809, und since that time he Mus“ ket. u [Fr ven eel A descri tion of firearm 
cordant with each other, but composed of different fig- has written thirty-four others, the last and, best of | used in war “originally discharged bya Match and after- 
ures, and divides it into four kinds, viz., simple, prolate which was Guillaume Tell.“ Contemporary with Ros-] wards by a apring-lock and a flint. The rifle has en- 
(prolatus), troncate troncutus). and copulate. Franco’s sini were Bellini, who, had he lived, promised to rival] tirely superseded it as a military weapon while the per- 
system, although much improved und extended. is em- the greatest of his predecessors, — bis « Sonnambula” cussion-lock has taken the place of the alert for 
ployed to this day. We may therefore consider Guido] and © Puritani” are extremely beautiful, while his] sporting ‘and other purposes. 
and Franco as the authors of musical notation, all sub- Norma” is one of the finest operas we possess 5 Weber, Musketeer’ n. Fr. mousquetatre.] A soldier who 
sequent chances being merely modifications of their in-| who, although often wanting fluency in his vocal writ-| carries a musket ;— a term now in disuse 
ventions, rendered necessary by the improvements in ings, is unrivalled in a certan class of passionate expres- Musketoon’ 1 r mousquetm. } (Mil) A short 
music. To the introduction of the organ, which’ took sions; Meyerbeer, whose operas of “ Les Huguenots,” musket; a plunderbues; also, the person who carries a 
place in France about 757, and which came into general| “ Le Prophete,” and “ Etoile du No „stamp him as a musketoon ? 2 
use in England, Germany, and Italy about the 10th cen- first-rate composers Donizetti, a wonderfully prolific Mus'ketry n. [Fr mousqueterie.] Muskets in gen- 
tury, we owe the invention of harmony. This noble composer, whose operas of“ Lucrezia Bor ja,” “ Lucia di ernl. or their fire oan A volley of musketry g 
instrnment being played with keys, the production o Lammermoor, “ La Figliit del Regimento, &c., are great Musk’/iness ALS [From musl.) State or quality of 
simultaneous sounds became easy, und the beautiful ef- Lammermoor aly admired;and Auber whoa agona being musky 25 the scent of musk q y 
fects of the union of concordant sounds must soon have dome hat resembling Rossini in his earlier compositions, Muskingum in Ohio, a river. which, rising in Lick- 
been felt, and once discovered, Was diligently cultivated| has produced some very fine works. His“ Fra Diavolo, ag co., flows SE and enters the Ohio TATE at Mari- 
by a succession of eminent men, among whom we may and his most celebrated piece, “ La Muette de Portici,” | etta: length abit. 110 m 
mention Franco (before spoken of), Marchetto of Padua, or“ Masaniello,’ are well known and deservedly popular. | —A SE central co.; area abt. 610 sq.m. Rivers Mus- 
John de Muris, John Okenheim, Joaquin des Prés, and Verdi is the latest accession to the Italian school. His kingum und Licking rivers, Dead several smaller 
Claudio Monteverde. The science of harmony continued music, although extremely sweet and pretty, is, u rule, streams Surface. diversified ; soil, fertile Min. Coal 
until the beginning of the 18th] very sensuous; as, for example, that of “La Traviata” and and iron in abundance Co Zanesville. Pop abt 68,000 
» "although the Itulians stand pre-emi- A township of the above 9 55 pop. abt. 400 ewes ee 
j . abt. 2,400. 
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the body is ſu general brown ; on the neck and between 
the shoulders it is long, matted, and somewhat curled ; 
and this bushy state of the hair on those parts causes 
the animal to appear humped. On the back and hips 
the hair is also Jong, but lies even and smooth; and ou 
the shoulders, thighs, and sides, it is so long as to hang 
down below the middle of the Jeg. The tail is so short 
as to be concealed in the fur. Beneath the long hair, 
on all parts of the animal, is u fine kind of soft ash- 
colored wool, which, if it could be procured in sufficient 
quantity, wonld be highly useful to the manufacturer. 
The legs of the Musk-ox are short and thick, and fur- 
nished with narrow hoofs, resembling those of the 
Moose. The female is smaller than the male, and has 
also smaller horns, whose bases do not meet. Her gen- 
eral color is black, except that the legs are whitish, and 
between the horns there is a tuft of white hair inter- 
mixed with rust-color; an elevated ridge or mane of 
dusky hair runs along the back, and on the middle of 
the back is an oblong patch or bed of white hair, shorter 
than the rest, and which has been termed the saddle. 
The Musk-ox runs nimbly, and climbs hills and rocks 
with great ease. When pursued by the hunter, they 
seck for safety by instant flight; but the bulls are some- 
times dangeronsly irascible when closely pressed. 

Musk’-pear, n. A fragrant sort of pear. 

Musk’-rat, n. (Zoöl.) Bee Finer. 

Musk’-rose, n. (Bot.) A variety of very fragrant rose, 

asa moschata. 

Musk’-thistle, (-this’l,)n. (Bot.) A species of thistle, 
Carduus mutanes, which emits a strong odor of musk. 

Musk’y, a. Yielding the odor of musk; fragrant. 

Muslin, (muz/lin,) n. [Fr. mousseline, said to be de- 
rived from Moussul, a city of Turkish Asia, where it was 
first manufactured ; It. mussolina, mussolo.] A sort of 
fine, thin, flimsy cotton cloth, which bears a downy nap 
on its surface. It is principally used for ladies’ dresses. 
Sæ MousseLINE-DE-LAINE. 

—a. Made of muslin; as, a muslin dress. 

Muslinet’, n. [Fr. mousselinet.) A kind of coarse cot- 
ton cloth. 

Mus’mon, n. (Zoöl.) Same as MourFLon, q. v. 

Mus’nud, n. [Pers.] In Persia, a throne or chair of state. 

Musoma'nin. n. (Med.) Sume as MUSICOMANIA, g. v. 


Musoph'agn. n.; MUso nA“, n. pl. (Zoäl.) A gen. 
and fam. of Scansorial birds, evidently allied to the In- 
The base of the bill is enor- 


sessorial or Perchers. 
mously dilated,so as to 
spread like a casque 
or helmet over the 
fore partof the head 
as far as the crown, 
where its thickened 
sides form a semicir- 
cle. Nostrils oval, 
open, placed nearer 
to the tip than to the 
eyes, and pierced in 
the substance of the 
bill. The species Mu- 
sophaga violacra here 
figured is a very mag- 
nificent bird. Bill 
rich yellow, passing 
into crimson; orbits 
naked, and, like the compact velvety feathers of the 
crown, glossy crimson; a white stripe beginning below 
the eye and extending above the ear; secondary and 
part of the primary quills carmine, margined and tip- 
ped with blackish violet, which is the general color of 
the plumage, changing into a very deep green on the 
under parts, which is very rich on the tail; legs strong 
and black: gape wide. The Gold Coast and Senegal, iu 
Africa, are its localities. 

Mus’quash, n. (Zond.) The Musk-rat. See Finer. 

Musquet. (nus‘het,) n. An old spelling of MUSKET, q.v. 

Musqueteer’,n. (Mil.) The former orthugraphy of 
MUSKeTEER, q. v. 

Musquite, (-keet’,) n, (Bot.) See Mrzauirx. 

Musqnito, (-ké’to,) n. (Zool.) Same as Mosquito, q. v. 

Masquito, in California, a post-village of Calaveras 

co abt. II m. E. of Moquelumne Hill. 

Mus'rol. Mus‘role, n. (Fr. muserolle.] The nose- 
band of a horse's bridle. 

Muss, n. [From Lat. musca, a fly.) A scramble; a 
wrangle; a contention; a pother; a confused struggle. 
(Obsol. in England, but largely used in the U. States.) 

‘When I cried hoa! like boys into a muss."— Shaks, 

—v.a. To tumble; to engage ina wrangle or quarrel ; 
to throw into confusion. (Used in the U. States.) 

Mus‘sel, n. (Zo. The common name of the genus 
Mytilus, including molluscons animals, the characters of 
which are, that the shell is bivalve, of an oblong trian- 
gular form, terminating in a point, and having its two 
extremities equal. The head of the animal is in the 
nente angle. The common salt-water M., Mytilus bore- 
alis of New England, by some considered the same as 
the Mytilus edulis of Europe, is distinguished by a strong 
shell, slightly incarvated on one side, and angulated on 
the other; the end near the hinge being pointed. and 
the other rounded. From the circumstance of their 
being always found attached to rocks, stones, or to the 
shells of each other, they have been supposed by many 
to be incapable of progressive motion; but although 
they have no tendency to change of place, the, seem 


Fig. 1896. — PLANTAIN-EATER, 
(Musophaya violacea.) 


possessed of a certain degree of locomotive power; und! 


their manner of exerting it has been examined and well 
explained by Reaumur. He discovered that their mode 
of progression consisted in trusting their tongue-like 
foot ont of the shell, curving it, hooking it to some ad- 
jocent body, and thus drawing themselves forward to 
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the point of attachment. M. are not unpleasant to the 

« taste, and are with many an object of great consumption, 

Musselburgh, (mus’‘sel-bro,) a seaport-town of 
Scotland, co. of Edinburgh, at the mouth of the Esk, in 
the Frith of Forth, 5 in. E. of Edinburgh, Manuf. 
Leather, sail-cloth, and hats. Pip. 7,500. 

Musset, ALFRED DE, (movs‘sat,) one of the best modern 
French poets, playwrights, and novelists. After com- 
fisting his education at the College of Henry IV., where 
iis fellow-pupil and intimate friend was the duke d' 
Orleans, son of Louis Philippe, he essayed the most di- 
verse studies. The law, medicine, finance, painting, 
were in turn engaged in, in turn abandoned. In 1830, 
he put forth a small volume of poetry, entitled Les 
Contes d Espagne et d' Italie, which was received with 
great favor. A celebrity at 23, the young poet made a 
journey to Italy with George Sand, under the name of 
confidential secretary, At the revolution of 1848, he 
lost his post as librarian to the ministry of the Interior, 
but regained it after the establishment of the empire, 
with the additional appointment of reader to the em- 
press. During his last years, he gave himself up to play, 
and even grosser pleasures. His last volume of verse 
was published in 1550, and showed a premature decay 
of the author's powers. Ho was nevertheless elected a 
member of the French Academy, in 1852. D. 1857. — 
Iis best works are his poems, — Le Spectacle dans un 
Fauteuil; La Orupe et les Lèvres; A quoi Révent les 
Jeunes Filles? Namonna; Rolla ;—and his two ex- 
quisite dramatic pieces — Un Caprice, and Il faut qu'une 
porte soit ouverte ou fermée. During the political com- 
plications in 1840, he answered Becker's war-song in re- 
gard to the Rhine (* Siesollen ihn nicht haben, den freien 
deutschen Rhein,“) with a poem, entitled Nous Parons 
eu, votre Rhin Allemand. See biography by his brother, 
Paul de M. (Paris and Boston, 1877.) 

Mus’site, n. (Min.) A grayish-green variety of diop- 
site, from the Mussa Alp, in Piedmont. 

Mus'sulman, n.; pl. Mossutmans. [Ar. Muslim, pl. 
Aua] A Mohammedan; a Moslem; a believer in 
slam. 

Mus‘sulmanic.a Having reference to Mussulmans. 

Mus’sulmanish, a. Moslem; Mohammedan. 

Mus‘sulmanism, u. Islumism; Mohammedanism. 

Mus‘sulmanly, adv. After the manner of Mussul- 
mans. 

Mus’sy, in Michigan, a twp. of St. Clair co. 

Must, v. n. or auril. A. S. móét, must, ought, pl. méston ; 
Ger. müssen, to be compelled or obliged; Dan. muate, 
muk] To be obliged; to be necessitated; as, man 
must die. 

—A verb which expresses moral fitness or propriety as 
necessary or essential to the character or end proposed. 

" Likewise must the deacons be grave. — I Tim. iii. 8. 
(Must is of all persons and tenses, and used of persons 
and things.) 


Must, n. (A. 8S., Ger., and Dan. most; It. and Sp. masto ; 


Lat. mustum.) The expressed juice of the grape before 
its conversion into wine by the process of fermentation. 
According to Berard, the juice of ripe grapes contains 
suger, gun, gluten, malic acid, aud malate of lime. bi- 
tartrate of potash, and bitartrate of lime. The acidity 
of the juice of ripe grapes is principally due to the tar- 
tar which it contains, and which is precipitated by the 
alcohol formed during fermentation. 
—New wine expressed from the grape, but not fermented. 
“The wine itself was suiting to the rest, 

Sum working iu the must, and lately press d.“ Dryden, 
Must, n. Mouldiness; fustiness; rancidity; sourness. 
—v.a. To make mouldy or fusty; to make sour. 

—v.n. To become rancid or fetid. 

Mus’tac. „. (HU.) A species of small, tufted monkey. 

Mustache, Moustache, (mus-tdsh’,) (formerly 
written Mustacuio,) n.; pl. Mustacnes, (formerly Mus- 
TACHIO8.) [Fr. moustache; Gr. mustaz, Doric fur mustaz, 


the upper lip, from masadmaz, to shoot out the lip.]“ 


Long hair left to grow above the upper lip; that part 
of the beard which grows above the month. 

Mustachio, (mus-tdsh'y,) n. See MUSTACHE. 

Mustach ioed, a. Wearing or having mustaches. 

Musta’ba, Musta’hiba, n. (Bot) A Brazilian 
wood, inferior to rosewood, but harder. It is exten- 
sively used for the handles of glaziers’ and other knives 

Mustang. n. The term given to the small, bardy 
wild horses of the Texan prairies, Mexico, California, &c 

Mustapha I., (mus’'ta-fa,) sultan of Turkey, succeeded 
his brother, Ahmed I., in 1617. In the same year he 
was, however, deposed by the Janissaries, and thrown 
into prison. He was afterwards released, and placed 
upon the throne, but again deposed by the Janissaries, 
and strangled in 1623. 

Mustapaa II. con of Mohammed IV., succeeded Ahmed II., 
his uncle, in 1695, He defeated the Austrians at Temes- 
vr. and made war, with success, against the Venetians, 
Poles, and the Russians. Fortune at length turning 
against him, he was forced to make peace. Ile was de- 
posed by his subjects, and died in 1703. 

MusraPHa III, the son of Ahmed III., ascended the 
throne in 1757. He was a weak prince, and by trusting 
to his favorites greatly exhausted the public treasury. 
Wis brother Abdul Ahmed succeeded him. D. 1774. 

Mustarna IV. ascended the throne in 1807, after the 
deposition of Selim III. Mustapha Bafraktar, pasha of 
Rudshuk, collected an army and marched upon Con- 
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Mustard, (mus'terd,) n. [It. mostarda ; Fr. meularde 
Lat. mustum ardens, burning must.) ( Bot.) See Sinarns. 

Mustee’,n. Sume as MESTEE, g. v. 

Mus’tela,n. (Zu.) Tue Martens, a genus of carnivora 
of the family Mustelideæ. There are two important va- 
rieties of this species, viz., the Beech-marten and the 
Pine-marten (Fig. 1895), the former being possessed of a 
white throat, und the latter ofa yellow one. The Beech- 
marten (Mustela martes) differs but little from the 
weasel in form, with the exception of the body being 
slightly more elongated, the head a little more pointed, 
and the fur generally longer. The Martens besides have 
an additional molar tooth in both jaws; and also the 
larger grinder of the lower jaw has a small internal 
tubercle which does not exist in that of the weasels. 
The tail is about as long as the body; the upper parts 
grayish or yellowish brown; and the feet and tuil of a 
chocolate hue. The throat has already been described. 
The limbs are of moderate length. On the fore-foot the 
first toe is very short, the second and fifth equal in 
lepgth, and the fourth the longest. On the hind-foot 
the proportions are similar. The soles of all are cov- 
ered with hair; and the claws are large, compressed, 
tapering, and arcuate — that is to say linear, and bent 

like a how. The fur is dense, rather soft and long, be- 

ing longer on the hind parts, especially on the tail. 

The under fur is thick and woolly. When young, the 

Marten is of a darker color; and in summer the fur is 

always of a lighter hue than in winter. The Marten is 

generally distributed throughout Europe. In its habits 
it partakes of the qualities of the fox, as it is a destruc- 


Pig. 1896. 


1, Common Marten (Martes foina); 2, Pine-Marten (Martes 
abietum). 


tive depredator at night-time of farm-yards, although it 
shuns men as much as possible. Its general length, 
from nose to tail, is about a foot and a half. The female 
has two litters, at least, in the year, and produces two 
or three cubs ata time. The pine-marten is an inhabit- 
ant of North America, where it frequents the woody dis- 
tricts from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and furnishes the 
highly prized fur known as Hudson Bay sable, These 
Martens are very destructive to small ume and the 
eggs of birds, their lives being one continual plundering 
of the nests of partridges, the retreats of the squirrel, 
and the form of the hare. When deprived of there, 
they prey on field-mice, dormice, and even lizards and 
serpents. When the time has arrived for the female to 
bring forth her young, she takes forcible possession of 
a squirrel’s nest, and enlarges it so as to suit ber re- 
quirements, The Fisher (M. pennanti?), of the U. States, 
is the largest known species of the genus, being 2 feet 
long to the tail. 

Muste'lide, n. pl. (Zotl.) The Weasel family, com- 
prising elongated and slender-bodied carnivorous ant 
mals, with five-toed plantigrade or digitigrade feet, and 
with a single tubercular molar tooth only on each side 
of each jaw. The M. comprise all the animals known 
as Fishers, Martens, Sables. Weasels, Minks, Ottera, 
Badgers, and Skunks. Nearly all in the family have 
glands which secrete a fetid liquid, and in some cases of 
a most disagreeable odor. 

Mus'teline. a. [Lat mustelinus] Belonging or huv- 
ing reference to, or resembling, animals of the weasel 
family. 


stantinople, demanding that the deposed Selim should Muster, v. a. (Ger. mustern, to muster, review; D. 


be given up to him. But Selim had been already stran- 
gled, and his dead body was brought to Bairaktar, who 
thereupon deposed Mustapha IV., and placed his brother 
Mahmoud upon the throne. (See ManMoup II.) Mus- 
tapha IV. was put to death by his brother Mahmoud II., 


in 1808. 
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monsteren; Fr. montrer; O. Fr. monstrer, to display, 
from Lat. monstro, to show. See Monster.| To collect, 
as troops, in order that they may be inspected; to as- 
semble, as troops, for review, parade, or exercise.— To 
bring together; to gather or obtain; to have at disposal; 
as, to muster one's cash. 
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To muster troops into service. (Mil.) To inspect and 
enter soldiers on the muster-roll of the army.—7o mus- 
ter troops out of service. ‘To inspect and pay off troops 

revious to dismissal from active service.— To muster up. 

o gather up; to contrive to procure, obtain, or amass, 
Mus ter, v.n. To assemble; to rendezvous; to meet in 
one Piso; to be gathered together for parade, exer- 


cise, &. 

—n. An assembling of troops for review, or a review of 
troops under arms. — A register or roll of troops mus- 
tered; a muster-roll. — A collection, or the act of col- 
lecting ; an assemblage, display, or gathering. 

Or the temporal grandees of the realm, . . . the muster was 
great and splendid, "— Macaulay. 

To pass muster, To pass through an inspection without 
cavil or censure. 

Mus'ter-book, u. (id.) A book containing the reg- 
istry of military forces. 

Mus’ter-file, n. (id.) Same as MusTER-ROLL, q. v. 

Mus’ter-master, n. (id.) One who keeps the reg- 
ister of troops and their equipmeuts. 

Mus’ter-roll,n. (Ad.) A roll or register of the men 
in each company, troop, regiment, or battalion, 

Must'ily, adv. (From musty.) Mouldily; rancidly; 
sourly. 

Must iness, n. Quality of being musty or sour; 
mouldiness; damp foulness; sourness. 

Must! v, a. [Fr. moisir, to grow mouldy, from Lat. mu- 
cere, to be mouldy, musty, from mucus, matter running 
from the nose, See Mucus.) Mouldy; sour; rancid; 
foul and fetid ; as, a musty cask, a musty book. 

—Stale; spoiled with age. 

“ The proverb is somewhat musty.” — Shaks. 

—Dull; heavy; spiritless; wanting life and vigor. 

—Vapid; wanting spirit and effervescence; as, musty ale. 

Mutability, n. [Fr. mutabilité; Lat. mutabilitas, 
from muto, mutatus, to change. See MUTATION.) Stute 
or quality of being mutable; susceptibility of change; 
state of habitually or frequently changing; variation, 
as of mind, disposition, or will; inconstancy ; instability. 

Mu'table, a. [It. mutabile, from Lat. mutabilis — muto, 
mutatus, to change.] Subject to change; changeable ; 
that may be altered in form, qualities, or nature. — Sus- 
ceptible of change; variable; apt to waver; unstable; 
inconstant; fickle; unsettled. 

Most mutable in wishes." — Byron. 

Mu'tableness, n. Mutability; instability; change- 
ableness. 

Mu'tably, adv. In a mutable manner; changeably. 

Mu'tage, n. A process for arresting fermentation in 
the must of grapes. 

Mutan’dum, n.; pl. Muranpa. [Lat. mutare, to 
change.] Something necessary to be changed ; — em- 
ployed usually in the plural. 

Muta'tion, n. [Lat. mutatio, from muto, mutatus, to 
change; W. mud, a change of residence; Gael. muth.] 
Act or process of changing. — Change; alteration; va- 

- riation, either in form or qualities. 
His honour was nothing bat mutation.” — Shaks. 

Mute, a. [Fr. muet; It. muto; Lat. mutus, dumb; akin 
to Gr. mid, to close, to be shut; Sansk. muk, mute.) 
Having the organs of speech stopped or closed; not 
having the power of utterance; dumb; silent. — Fig- 
uratively, uttering no sound, as silent grief; restrained 
from speech. 

* Mute, solemn sorrow, free from female noise. "— Dryden 

(Gram.) A vowel (or consonant) is said to be mute 
when written, but not pronounced; as the vowel eat 
the end of many English words, in some of which it 
effects a change in the pronunciation of the preceding 
vowel, as in wife, life, place, &c., rendering it long. 

(Law.) A person that stands dumb or speechless 
when he ought to answer or plead. A prisoner is said 
to stand mute when he either makes no answer at all, 
or answers foreign to the purpose, and will not answer 
otherwise. In such cases, the ancient English law was 
that a jury be empanelled to inquire whether the 
prisoner stood obstinately mute, or was mute by the act 
of God, (ex visitatione Dei.) If the latter appeared to 
be the case, then the judges were to proceed with the 
trial, and examine all the -points as if he had pleaded 
not guilty; but, if found to be obstinately mute, then, 
in treason and in all misdemeanors, it was held as 
eyuivalent to conviction. By Act of Congress of March 
3, 1825, it is provided that if any person being arraigned 
upon, or charged with, any indictment or information 
for any offence not capital, shall stand mute of malice, 
or will not answer directly to the indictinent or infor- 
mation, then it shall be lawful for the court, if it shall 
so think fit, to order the proper officer to enter a plea | 
of “not guilty,” which shall have the same force and 
effect as if such person had actually pleaded the same. 

=n. A person who cannot speak, or who remains silent; 
one who stands speechless when he ought to answer or 
plead ; — specifically, one who is unable, through con- 

enital causes, to articulate speech; a deaf mute; a 
Samay: — A person employed by undertakers to stand 
before the door of a house in which a corpse is lying; 
also, one who precedes a bier to the place of burial. 

In Turkey, and other countries of the East, a dumb at- 
tendant in a seraglio or harem, who is frequently used 
as the instrument of private vengeance. 

(us.) A small piece of brass, box, or ivory, somewhat 
resembling in shape a very short comb. When in use, 
it is placed in an erect position on the bridge of a violin 
to deaden or soften the tone, which it does to such an ex- 
tent as to render it almost inaudible in an adjoining room. 

(Gram,) A letter that represents no sound, as p, t, k; 


MUTU 


Mute, v. n. [O. Fr. mutir.] To eject ordure or excre- 
ment, as birds. 

“ The sparrows muted warm dung in mine eyes. —Job ii. 10. 

—v. a. To moult, as feathers. 

—n. The excrement of birds. 

Mute’-hill, n. Same as MOOT-HILL, q. v. 

Mute'ly, adv. Silently; without uttering sounds; not 
vocally. 

Mute'ness, n. Silence; 
speaking. 

Mu’‘ticous, a. [Eats muticus, for mutilus.] (Bot.) Having 
no beard or barb. 

Mu 'tilate, v.a. [Lat. mutilo, mutilatus, to cut or lop 
off, from mutilus, maimed; Gr. mutilos, curtailed } To 
maim; to cut off, as a limb, or essential part or member 
of an animal body; to hack; to cripple; as, to mutilate 
the person. — To cut or break off, or otherwise separate 
any essential part; to retrench, remove, or destroy any 
material or important part, so as to render the thing 
impertect; as, to mutilate a speech. 

9 a. (Bot.) Losing an essential part; muti- 
ated. 

—n. (And.) Suid of an insect when its base-covers appear 
unreasonably short or curtailed, as if mutilated. 

Mutila tion, n. [Lat. miutilutio.) Act of mutilating; 
deprivation of some essential part, as of writings, 
buildings, limbs, and, especially, castration. 

Mu’tilator, n. ir mutilateur.] Que who performs 
the act of mutilation. 

Mutineer', n. A person guilty of mutiny; specifically, 
a soldier or sailor guilty of insubordination against the 
authority vested in his superior officers. 

Mu’ting. n. Ordure of birds. 

Ma’'tinous, a. Exciting or promoting mutiny; tur- 
bulent; disposed to insubordination, or to resist the au- 
thority of laws and regulations in an army or navy, or 
openly resisting such authority. — Seditious ; rebellious. 

Mu’‘tinously,adv. Ina mutinous or turbulent man- 
ner; seditiously. 

Mu'tinousness, n. State of being mutinous; oppo- 
sition to lawful authority in the naval and military ser- 
vices; seditiousness; turbulence. 

Mu'tiny, n. [Fr. mutinerie. See the verb.] (Law.) 
An insurrection of soldiers or seamen against the au- 
thority of their commanders; open resistance to officers, 
or opposition to their authority. 

—Turbulent commotion; strife; contention; uproar. 

“There is a mutiny in ‘a mind.“ — Shakes. 


—v.n. [Fr. se mutiner, to mutiny; mutin, riotous, turbu- 
lent; Sp. amotinar, to excite to rebellion; Fr. émeute, u 
stir, an uprising, from Lat. moveo, motus, to move.) To 
rise against lawful anthority in the naval and military 
services; to excite to revolt; to be guilty of open insub- 
ordination. 

Mu’tism, n. The state or condition of bein, 
without speech. 

Mu'tius, Ca.ivs, (mu’‘shi-us,) first named Codrus, and 
afterwards Scævola, an illustrious Roman, who distin- 
guished himself when Porsenua besieged Rome 507 B. c. 
Mutius entered the camp of Porsenna to assassinate 
him, and, by mistake, stabbed one of his attendants. 
Being seized and brought before Porsenna, he said that 
he was one of 300 who had engaged, by oath, to slay 
him; and added, This hand, which has missed its pnr- 
pose, ought to suffer.” On saying this, he thrust it into 
the coals which were burning on the altar, and suffered 
it to be consumed. Porsenna, struck with his intrepidity, 
made peace with the Romans. The name of Scevola, or 
left-hand, was given as a mark of distinction to Mutius 
and his family. 

Mut’ter, v. n. [Lat. muttire, from mu, a sound pro- 
duced by closing the lips] To mumble; to utter words 
with a low, subdued voice and compressed lips, with sul- 
lenness or anger: to murmur; to grumble. — To sound 
with a low, rumbling noise. 

“ Thick lightnings flash, the muttering thunder rolls.” — Pope. 


—v.a. To utter with imperfect articulations, or with a 
low, murmuring voice. 

—n. Murmur; inarticulate or obscure utterance. 

Mut’'terer, n. One who mutters, murmurs, or grumbles. 

ie adv. With a low voice; without dis- 
tinct articulation, 

Matton, (mit’tn,) n. [Fr. mouton, a wether-sheep.] 
The flesh of sheep, raw or dressed for food. — A sheep; 
— now rarely used, 

(Norr. Mutton is often employed in the construction 
of certain self-interpreting compounds; as, multon- 
cntlet; mutton-fat; mutton-ham, multon- pie, &c.) 

Mut’'ton-chop,n. A collop or rib of mutton for broil- 
ing, having the bone at the thin end chopped off. 

Mutton-chop whisker, a man’s side-whisker, growing 
half-way down the cheek, and resembling in shape a 
mutton-chop, — whence the name. 

Mut'ton- fist, n. A large, red, brawny fist. 

Mut'tra, or Mathura, a town of Hindostan, presi- 
dency of Bengal, on the Jumna, 30 m. N. W. of Agra. It 
is a place of pilgrimage, and venerated as the birthplace 
of Krishna, and contains numerous temples and mosques. 
Pop. 61,000. 

Mutual, (AHP al,) a. [Fr. mutuzl; Lat. mutuus, 
from mul, to change. See Mutation.) Reciprocal; in- 
terchanged; each acting in return or correspondence to 
the other; given and received; as, mutual love or con- 
fidence, mutual aversion or indifference. 

Mutual'ity. n. (Fr. mutualité.) State or quality of 
correlation; reciprocation ; interaction; mutual depen- 

ence. 

Mu'tually, adv. Ina mutual manner; reciprocally ; 


dumbness; restraint from 


g mute or 


a silent letter; also, a close articulation which inter- 
cepts the voice. 
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Mu'tuary. n. (Law.) A person who borrows personal 
chattels to be consumed by him and returned to the 
lender in kind. — Bouvier, 

Mu'tule, n. [Fr.; Lat. mutulus.] (Arch.) A project- 
ing block worked under 
the corona of the Doric 
cornice, in the same sitna- 
tion as the modillions in 
the Corinthian and Com- 
posite orders; it is often 
made to slope downward 
toward the most promi- 
neut part, and has usually 
a number of small gutte 
or drops, worked on the under side. 

Mux, u. [From muck.] An English provincialism for 
muck; manure, refuse. 

Mux’y,a. An English localism for rimy; dirty; gloomy. 

Muz’ziness, n. State or condition of being muzzy. 

Muzzle, (miiz'l,) a. [Fr. museau; Low Lat. musellum, 
dimin. of musum, a beak, snout, month.] The project- 
ing mouth and nose of an animal, as of a horse; also, 
the human mouth, spoken in contempt. — The extreme 
end for entrance or discharge; the mouth or orifice; as, 
the muzzle of a gun, the muzzle of n bellows. — A fasten- 
ing or curb for the mouth which hinders from biting; 
as, a dog’s muzzle. 

Muzzle-lashing. (Gun.) The lashing that secures the 
muzzle of a gun to the upper part of a ship’s port. — 
Muzzle-ring, the metallic circle that goes round the 
muzzle of a piece of ordnance. In the smooth-bored 
cast guns, the thickness of metal is increased at the 
muzzle, forming what is called the tulip or swell of the 
muzzle. 

Muz’zle,v.a. To bind, fasten, or secure the month of, 
80 as to prevent biting or eating. — To fondle with the 
mouth. (k.) — To restrain from doing hurt or injury, 

My dagger muzzled, lest it should bite its master."—Shaks. 

—v.n. To bring the mouth near; as,“ the bear muzzles 
and smells to him.”—L’ Estrange. 

Muz'zy, a. [From Eng. muse.) Confused; abstracted 
or perturbed in mind; bewildered ;—also, boozy ; inebzi- 
ated with liquor; as, a muzzy look. 

My, pronom. adj. [Contracted from A. S. min = O. Ger. 
min, mine. See Ming.) Belonging to me;—invariably 
employed attribntively; as, this is my house. — Mine is 
used predicatively; as, the house is mine. 

My’eale. (Anc. Hist.) A promontory of Ionia, in Asia 
Minor, opposite the island of Samos, where the Persian 
army under Tigranes was defeated at this Ionian city 
of Asia Minor, by the Greeks, under Leotychines, king 
of Sparta, and Xanthippus, in Sept., B. c. 479. But few 
of the vanquished survived the contest; and the Greeks, 
after burning the Persian fleet and camp, retired with 
their booty to Samos. The battles of Mycale and Pla- 
twa were both gained by the Greeks on the same day. 

Myce'lium, n. [Gr. mykés, mushroom, from mykos, 
mucus.) A development of vegetable life peculiar to 
the Fungales, but apparently common to ull the species 
of that order. The spawn of mushrooms is the myce- 
lium. The M. appears to be a provision for the propa- 
gation of the plant where its spores may not reach, its 
extension in the soil or matrix in which it exists, and 
its preservation when circumstances are unfavorable to 
its further development. It consists of elongated fila- 
ments, simple or jointed, situated either within the 
7 70 5 or upon its surface. It is often membranous or 
pulpy. 

Myce'loid, a. [Gr. mykés, and eidos, form.] (Bot.) Re- 
sembling a mushroom or fungus. 

Mycene, or Mycene, (mi-se/ne,) an ancient city of 

reece, nomarchy of Argolis, near the village Krabata, 
22 m. S. W. of Corinth, and 5 m. N. E. of Argos. It is 
said to have been founded by Perseus, B. C. 1457. It was 
the cap. of the kingdom of Agamemnon, and was at that 
time the principal city of Greece. About 468, it was de- 
stroyed by the inhabitants of Argos, and never after 
regained its former prosperity. Its ruins are still to be 
seen in the neighborhood of Kharvati, and are specimens 
of Cyclopean architecture (Fig. 751). The most celebrat- 
ed is the “Gate of Lions,” the chief entrance to the an- 
cient Acropolis, and receiving its name from two im- 
menso lions sculptured upon a block of bluish limestone 
above the gate. See p. 1736. 

Mycetes, Cea'tere,) n. [Gr., from mykasthai, to bellow.) 
(Zoöl.) The Howlers, a genus of Sapajous, belonging to 
the family &bidæ, und comprising a number of species, 
the largest of the American monkeys. They are remark- 
able for the great development 
of the organ of voice, which 
consists of a peculiar kind of 
bony drum, formed by the con- 
vexity of the os hyoides, and 
communicating with the lar- 
ynx (Fig. 1898). The noise pro- 
duced by these howlers in the 
dead of night, is described as 
being perfectly appalling, and 
lasts from about 11 o’clock at 
night till daybreak. An ear- 
witness says, a person might 
suppose that half the wild 
beasts of the forest were col- 
lected for the work of carnage 
—now it is the tremendous 
roar of the jaguar as he springs 
on Bie prey 95805 it changes 
to his deep-toned growlings as 
he is Preia on all sides by Menon, the howting nales 
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Fig. 1897. — MUTU. 


IX. 


Fig. 1898. — RU oF 
MYCETES URSINUS. 


Showing the structure of 
lower jaw and organ from 


in the manner of giving and receiving. 
The tongue and the pen mutually assist one another.” —Holder. 
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superior force— and now you a 
hear his last dying moan beneath a mortal wound. They 
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are social animals, and live in troops in the deep forests 
of tropical America. The Araguato, or Brown Howler, | 
M. ursinus (Fig. 1899), is one of the most abundant, liv-| 


shaped like the Greek letter y.] (Anat.) Having refer- 
ence, or pertaining to the jaw-bone and the hyoid bone; 
as, the mylo-hyoid nerve. 

My mensing,(mi-men-sing’,) a dist. of Hindostan, pres- 
idency of Bengal, Lat. between 24° 4’ and 26° 40’ N, 
Lon. between 89° 28’ and 91° 13“ E.; area, 5,000 sq. m. 
The surface is diversified, and the soil fertile. There 
are numerous shallow lakes. Prod. Wheat, barley, su- 
gar, hemp, rice, flux, aud tobacco. The chief town is 
Mymensing, or Nusserabad. Fop. 1,490,000. 

Myneh’ery,n. An old Saxon term for a nunnery :— 
still locally used in England, 

Myn‘heer, n. [b., my lord, my master.) Mr.; Sir;— 
the customary compellation among the Dutch; hence, 
a Dutchman ; as, Mynheer Vandunck. 

Myodynam'les, n. sing. (Gr. myos, a muscle, and 

'ynamis, force.) Act or operation of muscular force or 
contraction. 

Myodynamiom’eter, Myodynamom ‘eter, | 
n. 97 myos, muscle, dynamis, force, aud metron, meas- | 


ure.) An instrument for admeasurement of muscular 
power in man und other animals. 
Myograph'ic, Myograph ‘ical, a. Belonging or 
having reference to myoxraphy. 
Myog’raphist, n. Oue who describes the muscles 
of animals. 
Myog’raphy, n. [Fr. myographie, from Gr. myos, 
and graphein, to describe. xan) A treatise on, or 
3 of, the muscles of the body. 
$ Myolrem’ma, n. [dr. myos, muscle, and lemma. 
Fig. 1899. — BROWN nowixn, 9 nat.) The delicate 8 that envelops the fibre 00 
(Mycetes ursinus.) a muscle. — Dunglison. 
ing in Guiana and Brazil. They are gregarious, and My'oline,n. [Gr. mus, mouse.] 
forty individuals may be seen on one tree. stance of muscle. 
Mycolog’‘ic, Mycolog’ical, a. Having reference Myolog’ic, Myolog’ical, a. Having reference, or 
to mycology; pertaining to the fungi. pertaining to the description and system of the muscles. | 
Mycologist, n. One versed in mycology. Myol’ogist, n. One versed in myology. 
Mycology, n. [Gr. mikés, fungus, and logos, treatise.) Myology,n. [Gr. myos, and lagos, speech.) (Anat) 
hat department of natural science which has reference ‘The doctrine of the muscular system of the human 
to the mushrooms or fungi. body. | 
Mycone, or Myconus, (mik’o-nz,) an island of the N d ié, a. [Gr. myds, muscle, and pathos, suf- 
Grecian Archipelago, govt. of Syra, among the N.Cy-| fering.) Belonging or relating to a diseased condition of 
clades, 5 m. S. R. of Timos; area, 45 sq. m. It is of gran | muscles, 
ite formation, and the soil is unproductive. There are My'ope, n. [Fr.; Gr. myops, from dpos, the eye.) A 
several good ports, the principal being Mycone, Onos,| short-sighted or purblind person; a myops. 
Port Palermo, and St. Anne. op. 6,000. Myopic, a. Having refereuce to myopy : short-sighted. 
Myeli'tis, n. (Med.) Inflammation of the spinal mar- Myopora’‘cear, n. (Bot.) The Myoporad family, an 
row or its membranes. — Dunglison. order of plants, alliance Echiales. — Diac. Irregular, 
My’ersburg, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Brad-| unsymmetrical flowers, confluent nuts, pendulous ovules 
ford co., abt. 5 m. N. E. of Towanda. and 2-celled anthers.—The species are natives of the 8. 
Myer's Mill, in Iowa, a village of Pottawattomie co., hemisphere. The bark of Avicunia tomentosa, the white 
abt. 40 m. N. E. by E. of Council Bluffs. mangrove, and other species, is much used in Brazil for 
My’erstown, in Pennsylvania. Sce MYERSTOWN. tanning. The order iucludes but few useful plants. It 
My’gale, n. (Zul.) The Bird-catching Spider, a genus is divided into 9 genera, and 42 species. 
of spiders, having four pulmonary sacs and spiracles, | My'ops, n. A myope; a purblind or near-sighted person. 
four spinnerets, eight eyes, and hairy legs. They make Myop'sis, n. tar. myta, fly, and dpsis, vision.] ( Med.) 
silken nests in clefts of trees, rocks, &c., or in the ground, | disease of the eyes inducing an imaginary perception 
sometimes bur- of black spots moving after the manner of flies. 
rowing to a My’opy,n. Fr. myopie; Gr. mydpia.] Short-sighted- 
great depth, ness. It is an affection of the eye characterized by the 
and very tortu- diminution of the distance of the far point, and the con- 
ously.Tothis ge- sequent inability of the eye to see distant objects dis- 
nus belongs the tinotly without the aid of concave glasses. 
Bird-catching ee n. [Gr. myein, to close the eyes.] (Afed.) 
Spider of Suri- ermanent contraction of the pupil of the eye. 
pam, which, as Myosit'ie, a, (Med.) Producing contraction of the 
several other of pupil of the eye. 
the larger spe- Myos’otis,n. [Gr. mus, mouse, otis, the ear, its leaves 
cies, natives of being hairy, and growing like the ear of a mouse.) ( Bot.) 


The essential sub- 
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formerly believed that their hibernation was a state of 
continual sleep from the period that they sought their 
wiuter-quarters until they emerged from them in a more 
genial season. Buffon, however, very properly exposed 
the absurdity of the ancient notion; and has observed 
that these unimals occasionally wake, and make use of 
their stock of provision, They bring forth three or four 
ata time, which are usually born blind, and remain so 
for a few days. There are several species. 
Myos’urus, n. [Gr. mus, mouse. ouru, tail; alluding 
to the long spike of curpols.] (ot) A gen. of plants, 
order Ranunculacræ. They are annual herbs: leaves 
linear, entire. radicle, scapes 1-flowered. M. minimus, 
the Mouse-tail, is a diminutive plant, remarkable for ita 
little terete spikelet of fruit, which is often an inch 
long. It has a single, minute, pale-yellow flower at top. 
Myotility, u. (Fr. myotilité, from Gr. myos, muscle.] 
uscular contractility. —Du»glison. : 
Myot’omy, n. (Gr. myos, muscle, and më. a cutting.) 
(Anat.) A dissection of the muscles of the body. 
Myriad, (mir‘i-ad,) n. [Gr. myrias, myriados, from 
myrins, countless; W. myrdd, infinity, a myriad.) A 
countless or indefinitely large number; an immense 
number, proverbially.— The number of ten thousand. 
—a. Vast; having innumerable aspects. 
Our myriad-minded Shakspeare."— Coleridge. 


Myr‘iagramme, n. [Fr., from Gr. myrioi, 10,900, 
and gramme, the 24th part of an ounce.) A French 
weight, equivalent to 10 kilogrammes = 220-485 Ibs. 
avoirdupois, or 26°795 lbs. Troy. 

Myrialitre, (mir-i-a-lé'tr,) n. Fr, from Gr. myrioi, 
10,000, and litra, a certain weight. See LITRE.) A 
French measure of capacity, containing 10,000 litres = 
2641-4 American gallons, 

Myriametre, (mir-i-a-md'tr,) n. [Fr., from Gr. myriot, 
und metron, measure.) A French measure of length, 
containing 10,000 metres = 62134 American miles, or 

ees Fogiish ple 
yriap’oda, n. pl. (Gr. myrioi, and 8, podous, foot. 
(Zul.) An order of insects, the first in tho 8 
of Cuvier, and often designated by the term Crntipedes. 
They are the only animals of the class which 
more than 6 feet in their perfect state, and which have 
their abdomen not distinct from their trunk. Their 
body, destitute of wings, is composed of a number of 
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Fig. 1902, — AMERICAN MYRIAPOD. 
(The Galley-worm, or Iulus.) 


rings, generally equal in size; each of which — a few of 
the first excepted — bears two pairs of feet, mostiy ter- 
minated by a single hook; these annuli, or rings, are 
either entire or divided into two demi-segments, each 
Dearing a puir of these organs, and one of these only ex- 
hibiting two stigmata. In general, the M. resemble 
little serpents or nereides, their feet being closely ap- 
proximated to each other throughout the whole extent 
of the body. The form of these organs even extends to 
the parts of the mouth. The mandibles are bi-articu- 
lated, and immediately followed by a quadruple piece in 
the form of u lip, with articulated divisions resembling 
| little feet, which, from its position, corresponds to the 
ligula of the crustacea. Next come two puirs of little 
feet, the second of which, in several, resemble large 
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the warm parts A gen. of plants, order Boruginucem. They are annual 
of America, and perennial herbs, slightly villous; the calyx is 6- 
East Indies, parted; corolla sulver-shaped; couvolute in the bud; 
and Africa, fre- throat closed with scales; limb 5-fid, blunt; stamen 
quently prey included; filaments very short; style simple; nuts 
on the small smooth, convex externally keeled within, attached bya 
vertebrate ani- 3 minute lateral spot near the base. Distinguished from 
mals. They do Fig. 1900.— NEST OF THE MYGALE. all the other genera by a convolute corolla. Nearly 50 
not take their prey by means of webs, but hunt for it] species have been described, and are to be found in every 
and pounce upon it by surprise. They construct a silken quarter of the globe. M. palustris, the Great water- 
dwelling for themselves in some sheltered retreat. Some scorpion grass, or Forget-me-not, has the frnit-calyx 
of them make a curions lid to their nest or burrow. They open, teeth short triangular, the pubescence of the stem 
envelop their eggs, which are numerous, in a kind of | usually spreading. It is a beautiful plant, with a large 
cocoon. bright-blne corolla, having a yellow eye, and, probably 
—A genus of Insectivora, comprising the Desmons. See on account of its striking nppenranos. has received its 
Desmon. name of Forget-me-not. one of the species are used 
My'læ. (Anc. Hist.) A town situated on a tongue of land in the arts, or in medicine. 

W. of Pelorum, on the N. const of Sicily. — The Roman Myox’as, n. (Zoöl.) The Dormouse (Fig. 1901), a gen. 
fleet, commanded by C. Duillius, defeated the Cartha-| of Rodentia, family Sciuridæ. They appear to be inter- 
Ginians near this place, B. c. 260. — Near the same place, mediate between the squirrels and mice; inhabit tem- 
Agrippa, with the fleet of Octavius, defeated Sextus Pom-| perate and warm countries, and subsist entirely on veg- 
pey’s squadron, B. c. 36. etable food. They have two cutting teeth in each jaw; 

3 n. (Bol.) A genus of fungi, order Ascomycetes.| 4 toes before and 

. Australis, called the “native bread of Australia.“ 5 behind, and 
is an edible species, weizhing from one to three pounds.| naked ears. These 
It is commonly eaten by the natives. Other species are mice inhabit 
used in China for food and medicine. woods and thick 

Mylo'don, n. [Gr. mylos, mill-stone, and odous, dun- hedges, building 
tas, tooth.) ( Pul.) A gigantic fossil quadruped included] their nests, which 
under the family of extinct Hientata, by Owen, called are lined with 
the M-gathoride, The M. is closely allied to the Mega-| moss and dead 
therium, and among existing Edentata it holds a place leaves, either in 
between the Ai and the great armadillo. Its foodis| the hollows of 
said to have chiefly consisted of the leaves and tender] trees, or near the 
shoots of forest-treea, which the animul’s gigantic) roots of close 
strength enabled jt to tear up by the roots. There have shrubs. Towards 
been three distinct species described—M. robustus, M.| the approach of 
Darwinii, M. Hartani. The last one has been found in| winter they form little magazines of nuts, beans. acorns, | 
Keutucky, Mississippi, Missouri, S. Carolina, and Oregon. Ke, on which to subsist during the inclement season ; 
In 1841, an almost complete skeleton of M. robustus when they retire to their retreats, roll themselves up, 
waa discovered about 20 m. N. of Buenos Ayres. and fall into a torpid or lethargic state, which lasts, 


| 
| 
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Fig. 1901. — COMMON DORMOUSE, 
(Myozus avellanarius.) 


hooks, that appear to replace the two jaws as well as 
| the lower lip of insects. The antenne are two in num- 
ber, and are short, semewhat thicker towards the ex- 
tremity, or nearly filiform, and composed of 7 joints in 
| some; in others they are numerous and setaceons. Their 
| visual organs are usually composed of a union of ocelli. 
Tue stigmata are very small, and their number, owing to 
that of the annuli, is usually greater than in the latter, 
where it never exceeds 18 or 20. The M. are divided 
| into two families by Cuvier; namely, the Chilognatha 
| and the Chilopoda; the first of which move very slowly, 
that is, slide along, and roll themselves into a ball; 
while the latter possess speedier faculties of locomotion. 

The Chilognatha are divided by Linneeus into 4 classes; 

viz., Glomeris, Iulus, Polydesmus, and Polyxenus. The 

Chilopoda are divided into 3 classes; comprising Scu- 

tigera, Lithobius, and Scolipendra (or Centipedes). 

\Myriarch, (mīrï-árk,) n. [Gr. myrioi, 10,000, and 

archos. chief.) A commander of ten thousand men. 

Myriare, n. [Fr., from Gr. myriot, and Fr. are. See 

RE.) A French superficial measure, being 10,000 ares 
=1,000,000 square metres; equivalent to 248-085 Ameri- 
can, or 247-1143 English, acres. 

Myr'iea, u. [Gr. myro, to flow; because some of the 
species are native of river-banks and inundated places.) 
(Bot.) The typical genus of the order Myricaceæ, q. v. 

Myr'icin, n. (Chem.) That portion of wax which is 
insoluble in alcohol. It melts at 147° Fabr. The wax 
of the Myrica crrifera affords it. 

MyricylVie Alcohol, n. (chem.) The hydrated 
oxide of myricyl. The oxide of myricyl exists in bees- 
wax in combination with palmitic acid, and is liberated 
in the hydrated form by the action of caustic potash. 
Myricylic alcohol is a colorless solid, of a silky lustre, 
melting at 185° Fuhr. 

Myriolog’ical, a. Pertaining or having reference to 
a myriologue. 

Myriol ogist,n. The female performer of a myriologue. 

Myr lologae; n. [Fr., from Gr. Moria, the goddess of 
death, and logos, discourse.) In modern Greece, a 

funeral dirge or requiem sung by a female, extempora- 


My’‘lo-hy‘oid, a. (Gr. mylos, molar tooth, and yoeidës,| with little interruption, till the winter is over. It was 
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brittle, of a shining fracture, and have a greasy appear- 
ance under the e. Notwithstanding the early knowl- 
edge of myrrh, there was no accurate account ot the tree 
which yielded it until the returu of Ehrenberg from 
his travels, during 1820-25, in various parts of Africa 
and Asia, The tree, of which be prena a specimen, is 


sions made in the tree. It consists of resin and gw 
rtions, stated by Pelletier as 31 of the former and 


Myrrhic Acid, n. (chen.) A substance obtained 
by heating the resin of myrrh. 

. [Lat. myrrhinus.) Made of the mur- 
Thine stone, or fluor-spar. 

Myr rhine, u. Same as MURREINE, 3 v. 

Myrsina cen. n. pl. (Bot.) An order of plants, al- 
hance Cortusales. — DIAG. Stamens opposite the petals, 
indebiscent drupaceous fruit, and woody stem. — They 
consist of trees ur shrubby para with smooth, coria- 
ceons, exstipulate leaves an smal) flowers. They ure 
chiefly natives of the islands of the sonthern bemis- 
phere. The greater number are 2 in an 


a on 1 EE Fig. 1004, —wrnMecorHAss IOMAT ic The fruit of Myrsi icana is 
economic sense, The fra to! nine Africana 
portunity of fastening can escape, and it iseven asserted 
— gry 42 * | that it bas killed a Sger by plunging these form dable rians to mix with the barley given fe 7 
and Canadas. The order Fig. 1903, — DUTCH MYRTLE, weapons into its side and tearing it open. It lives, how-| used in St Domingo for mn asut 
inclades 3 genera and 30 (Myrica gall.) ever, exclusively on auts, and it procures these insect#) order has 320 species in 20 genera. 
in abundance by tearing open their hills with its hooked | Myrta cee, u. pl. ( Bot.) The Myrtle family, an order 


ts long tongue, which is cov- 


yr 
of plants, alliance Myrtales, MAG. Plurilocular ovary, 
polypetalous or npetalons flowers, an imbricated calyx, 
oblong anthers, and usually dotted leaves. — They con- 
sist of about 1,300 species of trees and shrubs, natives 
of the tropics and of the warmer regions of the tem- 
te zones. They are generally remarkable for pun- 
gent and aromatic properties, due to the presence of 
volatile oil. The fruits of some ure edible, as the pome- 
ate and the guard. Among the useful products of! the 


the medicinal agents co, ail and Botany Bay kino. 
rtaceow mur-ta’shws,) a. [Lat. myrtaceus.) Per- 


tles. 
tales. n. pl. (Bot) An alliance of plants, sub- 


co., abt. 16 m. S. of Roseburg; pop. of pre- 
cinct, abt. 400. 
Myr'tle-wax. n. (Bot.) See 


explained by any Gree’ 


RYRICACES. 


of the order acer. M. communis, the common Myr- 
tle, is a native of Sonth Europe. Its dried flower-buds 
and unripe fruits were ased as spices b. the ancients, 
and are still s0 employed in Tuscany. e 


a bully; a rufian under 


with myrtle wrenths, and at Athens it was an emblem 


ta are also derived | 0 civic authority. 


which is obtained Myself, prm. My and wif.) I. or 
after J. to express emphasis, 


me, in person :— 


which is marking emphatica 
fruit (deprived of its winged ap- speaker and nnother person; AR, I myself will do it; 
used, alan, us the reciprocal of J. in the objective ense; 


fragrant,| "AR, Į will protect myself: again, Tis sometimes omit! 


rs of dif- to give greater force to the sentence. 
„ Myself shall mount the rostrum in his favor.” — Addison. 


murr; Lat. myrrha.) A 


reddish-brown, semi-transparent, 
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My’sol Isle, an island of the Eastern Archipelago, be- 
tween Ceram and Papua; Lat. 2° S., Lon. 130° E. Ext. 
50 m., long, and 15 broad. . 

Mysore, mi-sor’,)n prov.of S. Hindostan, presidency of 
Madras, between Lat. 11° 30 and 15° N., Lon. 748 44’ 
and 75° 40“ E.; area, 30,886 sq. m. It consists of a high 
table-land, inclosed on the E., W., and S. by the Ghauts; 
and varying in height from 1.900 to 4,600 feet above the 
sea, With a gentle slope towards the N. The climate is 
one of the most salubrious within the tropics. The soil 
is very fertile. The principal rivers are, the Zoonga- 
bnddra, Penaar, Colair, and Coleroon, Prod. Rice, sesa- 
mum, sugar, coffee, betel-leaf, castor-oil, cocoa-nuts, &c. 
Guip. Mysore. Pep. 3,500,000. 

Mysore, a town, cap. of the above prov., 9 miles S. W. of 
Seringapatam, Lat. 12° 19“ N., Lon. 76°42’ E. It was 
suffered to decay by Hyder Ali, the last independent sov- 
ereign previous to the occupation of the British, but it has 
since been rebuilt,and contains, besides the rajah’s palace, 
several fine public buildings and temples. Pvp. 50.000. 

Mysor‘ine, n. (n.) An anhydrous carbonate of 
copper fonnd at Mysore in India. 

Mystagog’ic, Mystagog ical, a. 
the interpretation of mysteries, 

Mystagogue, (mys‘ta-goy,) n. Fr, from Gr. mysta- 
gogos.| One who interprets mysteries, — One who is the 
custedian ofchurch relies,and exhibits them to strangers. 

Mys'tagogy, n. Interpretation of mysteries. (R.) 

Mysterious. a. [Fr. mystérieur.] Containing mys- 

„ret; obscure; hid from the understanding; not 

ly understood ; not revealed or explained: beyond 
human comprehension; partaking of the nature or char- 
acter of mystery; occult; enigmatical; unintelligible. 

Myste’riously, adv. In a mysterious manner; ob- 

atically ; unintellizibly. 

Myste’riousness, n. Quality of being mysterious, 

or being concealed from the understanding, and, hence, 

causative of curiosity, awe, or wonder; obscurity; art- 
ful perplexity. — That which is occult, mysterious, or 
unintelligible; a mystery; an enigma. 

Mys'terize, v.a. To express enigmas. 

Mystery. n. [Fr. mystère; Lat. mystérium = Gr, mys- 

térion, the secret worship of the Deity, a secret thing, 

from m/ud, to initiate into the mysteries, from mid, to 
close, to be shut; Sansk. mf, to bind, to close] That 
which is closed, shut up, or concealed, so that nothing 
can reach or penetrate it: something above human intel- 
ligence; something awfully or occultly obscure; a pro- 
found secret; something wholly anknown; something 
not revealed to man; that which is above human com- 
prehension until explained. — An enigma; anything 
artfully made complex or difficult. — A trade; a calling ; 

a handicraft; any manual or mechanical occupation 

which implies peculiar skill or knowledge on the part 

of its professors, and therefore a secret to outsiders, 
“Instruction, manners, mysteries, and trades.” —Shaks. 

—A kind of dramatic spectacle of a religious character, 

performed in medieval times; — so called from its 

representing the early miracles of Christianity. See 

MorRALITIES. 

—pl. A kind of secret religions festivals, into which none 

were admitted except those who had undergone initia- 

tion by certain preparatory rites. The Pagan mysteries | 
originated in Egypt, where Isis and Osiris were wor- 
shipped with secret rites at a very early period. The 
earliest mysteries practised by the Greeks were those of 
the Cubiri, which were celebrated at Samothrace. The 

mysteries of the Curetes, who existed us early as B. C. 

1534. And of the Coryhuntes, rank next in point of an- 

tiquity. The most celebrated were the Eleusinian Mys- 

teries (J. v.) Which were introduced at Eleusis, in 

Attica, by Eumolpus the Hierophant, B. c. 1356. This 

festival was sacred to Ceres, and was observed with such 

strict secrecy that death was the penalty for intruding 
during the ceremonies without initiation. It was in- 
troduced at Rome in the reign of Hadrian (117-138), and 

censed in 396. 

Mystic, (mis’tik,) n. One who holds the doctrines of 

mysticism, or of the Mystics, q. v. 

Mystic, Mys'tical, a. | Lat. mysticus ; Gr. mystikos.] 

Relating to, or containing mystery or mysticism ; ob- 

scure: hid: secret; occult; sacredly obscure or secret; 

remote from human comprehension. — Involving mysti- 
cism, or some secret meaning; implying mystery; alle- 
gorical; emblematical. 

Mys'tic, in (necticut, small river flowing into Long 

Tsland Sound from New London co. 

—A post-villuge of New London co., abt. 8 m. E. by S. of 

New London: pop. abt. 6,500, — A village of New Lon- 

don co., abt. 10 m. E.N.E of New London. It is some- 

times culled Heap or Mystic. 

Mystice Bride. in Connecticut, a post. village of New 

London co., on the E. side of Mystic River, abt. 63 in. E. 

of New Haven; pop. abt. 4,000, 


Relating to 


Mys’ticisin, n. 


MYTH 


word was excited to produce its latent virtues, and to in- 

struct men in the knowledge of divine things. The M. 

increased in number in the 4th century, under the influ- 

ence of a Greek fanatic, who gave himself out to be 

Dionysius the Areopagite, one of St. Paul's converts 

(Acts xvii. 34). A copy of the pretended works of Dio- 

nysius was sent by Balbus to Louis the Meek, 4. D. SH, 

which kindled the flame of Mysticism in the western 
provinces, and filled the Latins with the most enthusi- 
astic admiration of this new system. In the 12th cent. 
the M. took the lead in their method of expounding the 
Scriptures; in the 13th they were the most formidable 
antagonists of the Schoolmen; and toward the close of 
the lith many of them resided and propagated their 
tenets in almost every part of Europe. In the 15th and 
16th centuries they bad many persons of distinguished 
merit in their number. In the 17th century, the radical 
principle of Mysticism was adopted by many descrip- 
tions of religionists without being confined to any par- 
ticular denomination of Christians. Among the num- 
ber of M. may be mentioned many singular characters, 
especially Behmen, a shoemaker at Görlitz, in Germany; 

Molinos, a Spanish priest, in the 17th century; Madame 

Guyon, c French lady, who made a great poise in the re- 

ligious world; and the celebrated Madame Bourgignon, 

who wrote a mystic work entitled The Light of the 

World. Fenelon also hurbored similar sentiments, for 

which he was reprimanded by the Pope. The M. were 

called Quretists in the 17th century. 

[Fr. mysticisme.] The tenets of the 
Mystics, q. v. 

Mystifica’tion, u. [Fr.] Act of rendering anything 
mysterious; also, something intended to mystify. 

Mystifica’tor,n. One who mystifies. 

Mys'tify, v.a. [Eng mystery, and Lat. facio, to make.) 
To make or render mystical or mysterious; to involve 
in mystery so as to mislead; to render obscure or diffi- 
cult; to perplex designedly ; to play upon the credulity of. 

Myth, u. (Gr. mithos.) A fable or fabulous story; a 
fictitious or fanciful narrative having an analogy more 

emote to some real event; an allegory, religious 

torical, involving some preternatural power or 
condition, 

Myth’-history,n. Mythical history; history abound- 
ing in mythic passages, 

Myth’ic, Mythiieal, a. [Gr. mithikos, legendary, 
from Gr, mithos, fable,] Pertaining or having relation 
to, or resembling a myth; of the nature of a myth; fabu- 
lous; imaginary. 


| Myth’ically, adv. After the manner of a myth; fabu- 


lously. 

Mythog’rapher, n. [From Gr. mithos, fable, and 
graphein, to write.| A writer of myths; u fabulist. 

Mytholog’ic, Mythological, 4. [Gr. mitholo- 
gtkos.| Relating or pertaining to mythology; fabulous. 

My tholog’ically, adr. In a way or manner appli- 
cable to the system of fables. 

Mythologist, n. [Fr. mythologiste.) One versed in 
mythology; a writer on mythology; a relator or ex- 
positor of heathen fables, 

My thologize, v.a. To relate or elucidate heathen 
tubles. 

Mythology, (mi- “e, n. [Fr. mythologie; Lat. 
mythologia ; from Gr. mythelogia — mythos, u fuble, and 
logos, u discourse.) A term which originally signified 
any fabulous doctrine, In a more general sense, it now 
means the whole body of the traditions of a nation re 
specting its gods or fabulous heroes, The student of his- 
tory olten finds it difficult to distinguish at what time the 
mythology of a nation may be said to cease, and its true 
history to begin. Fable is a creation of the human im- 
agination, and derives its origin from that love of the 
marvellous which is in a manner congenial to mankind. 
The ordinary events and appearances of nature are too 
obvions and uninteresting either to gratify curiosity or 
excite admiration. Hence that powertul propensity in 
our nature towards the new and surprising, animated 
by the delight with which the contemplation of them is 
generally attended, was eagerly laid hold of by legisla- 
tors, philosophers, theologists, poets, und musicians. 
Each of these in their turn made use of the fabulous to 
convey his instructions to the savage tribes. From this 
arose the allegorical taste of the ancients, and especially 
of the primary sages of the East. The almost universal 
propensity towards personification among the Orientals 
was another fruittul source of fable and allegory. The 
practice of personifying virtues, vices, religious and 
moral affections, was necessary to support that allegori- 
cal style which universally prevailed in those countries, 
The first persons probably who reduced mythology to a 
kind of system were the Pagan priests, expecially those 
of Egypt. Those priests monopolized all the religion 
and all the learning, as well as all the arts and sciences 
of the country. In order, therefore, to keep the laity in 
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and to him is ascribed the invention of all the usefal 
arts. In the same manner the Hindoos ascribe every 
invention to Buddha, or Vishnu, or Fo; the Persians to 
Zerdusht or Zoroaster; the Chaldeans to their man of 
the sea, Oannes; the Egyptians to Thoth or Thyoth; 
the Pheenicians to Melicerta; the Greeks to the family 
of the Titans, und the Scandinavians to Odin. The wor- 
ship of the idol Foe, together with the doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls, was transported from India to 
China in the 56th year of the Christian æra. The wor- 
ship of Fo, once introduced, made a rapid progress 
over China, Tartary, Siam, Japan, &c. The priests of Fo 
are called among the Tartars lamas; among the Siamese, 
talapoins; by the Chinese, Ha-Chang; and by the Ja- 
panese, bonzes. Although the Hindoos appear in the“ 
earliest records to have worshipped one god, yet idolatry 
soon spread over the land, (See HINDOOISM.) The my- 
thology of the Hindoos was surpassed in extravagance 
by that of the Persians. The adventures of the Persian 
heroes, however, are full of wild achievements, which 
beur a resemblance to those recorded of the knights of 
Gothic romance. The doctrine of enchantments, trans- 
formations, and the like, exhibited in both, is a charac- 
teristic symptom of one common source. Oannes, q. v. 
the great civilizer and legislator of the Chaldeans, ac- 
cording to Apollodorus, was an amphibious animal 
of a very extraordinary appearance. The nativity of 
Venus, the goddess of beauty and love, is another piece 
of mythology famous among the Chaldeans. It is said 
that an egg of prodigious size fell from heaven into 
the river Euphrates; some doves settled upon this egg 
after the fishes had rolled it to the bank. In a short 
time the egg produced Venns; and in consequence of 
the tradition, doves and fishes were considered sacred 
to the goddess. Among the Egyptians, mythology 
was inseparably mixed up with idolatry and theology. 
One of the most singular parts of their mythological 
creed was the representation of certain of their deities 
by means of brute animals. Hence Jupiter Ammon was 
represented under the figure of aram; Apis under that 
of a cow: Osiris, of a bull; Pan, of a goat ; Thoth, or 
Mercury, of an ibis; Bubastis, or Diana, of a cat. The 
Grecian mythology was derived from that of the Egyp- 
tians and Phoenicians. The adventures of Jupiter, Ju- 
no, Mercury, Apollo, Diana, Mars, Minerva or Pallas, 
Venus, Bacchns, Ceres, Proserpine, Pluto, Neptune, and 
other descendants and coudjutors of the Titans, furnish 
the largest portion of the Grecian mythology. It seems 
able that the Phoenicians, then an enlightened and 
ed people, settled in Crete abont the time of Moses. 
The inhabitants of Greece were then a nation of savages, 
and the arts and inventions, the religion, laws, &c., 
which the new-comers introduced, so strongly affected 
the enthusiastic Greeks, that they bestowed divine hon- 
ors upon them. From this cause arose the inconsistent 
and irreconcilable fictions of the Greek poets, and the 
admixture of mightiness and meanness which is dis- 
played in the characters of the Jliad and Odyssey. The 
Roman mythology was borrowed from the Greeks, with 
the exception of some slight ſables from the Velasgi and 
others. The mythology of the Celtic nations is almost 
entirely lost. Among the natives of Northern Europe, 
the Norwegians, Danes, Swedes, and Icelanders, the 
mythology is very curious and interesting. In the 
Edda and Voluspa is contained a collection of fables 
which have not the slightest resemblance to those of the 
Greeks or Romans. They are more of an Oriental nature, 
and seem to have more affinity with those of the Persians 
before alluded to. (See Eppa.) — Odin was the supreme 
divinity of these people, and his exploits and adventures 
furnish the greater part of their mythology. He is rep- 
resented as the god of battles, and as slaughtering thou- 
sands at a blow. (See SCANDINAVIAN MYTHOLOGY.) — 
Several theories have been brought forward to account 
for the origin of mythology, but these may be all di- 
vided into four classes : — 1. The Scriptural theory, ac- 
cording to which all mythological legends are derivel 
from the facts contained in the Scripture narratives, 
though the real facts have been disguised and altered. 
2. The historical theory, according to which all mytho- 
logical personages were formerly real human beings, 
and the fabulous legends merely the additions and em- 
bellishments of later times. 3. The allegorical theory, 
according to which all the myths of the ancients were 
allegorical and symbolical, and contained some moral, 
religions, or philosophical truth. 4. The physical the- 
ory, according to which the natural elements, fire, air, 
earth, &c., were originally the objecta of religious wor- 
ship, and the principal deities were personifications of 
the powers of nature. Not one of these theories by it- 
self is uble to acconnt for all the mythology of a nation; 
but by borrowing from each, a system is obtained which 
goes deeper than any. 


Myth’opiasm, n. (Gr. miithos, fable, and plasma, 


A mere fabulous narration. 


subjection, besides preventing all intellectual improve- gure of speech. | 
ment, they performed all the ministrations of religion 
in an unknown tongue, and covered them with a thick 
veil of fable and allegory. The Ethiopian language 
became their sacred and mystic language, and hiero- 
glyphics their sacred character, It is singular, however, 
that in the earliest and most unpolished state of society 
the Chinese and Egyptians, the two most ancient na- 
tions whose annals have reached our times, were totally 
unacquainted with fabulous details in the most early | 
and least improved stages of their respective monar- 
chies As soon as the authentic tradition of the origin of 
the universe was lost or adulterated by the inventions 
of men, then fable and fiction began to prevail. In the! 
Chinese mythology, the foundation of their empire was 
effected about 4,000 years ago, by Fohe or Fohi. This 


Mys’tieally, adv. In a manner or by an act implying 
a secret meaning. 

Mys'ticalness, n. Quality of being mystical; invo- 
lution of some secret meaning. 

Mystics, „. pl. (Eccl. Hist.) A sect of Christians 
which arose in the 2d century. The system of the M. 
proceeded upon the known doctrine of the Platonic 
school, which was also adopted by Origen and his dis- 
ciples, that the divine natnre was diffused through the 
human sonl, or that the faenity of reason was an emana- 
tion from God into the haman soul, and comprehended 
in it the principles and elements of all truth, human and 
divine. They denied that men could excite this celes-| 
tial Fame by labor or study; but they maintained that! 
silence, tranquillity, repose, and solitude, accompanied | 
by suck ts as might tend to exhaust and attenuate the 
bocy, were the means by which the hidden and internal 


Mythoperie, (De,) a. [From Gr. mithos, and poiein, 
to make.] Creating myths; inceptive to mythical stories. 

Mythopoetiic. a. Gr. mithos, and phie, produc- 
ing} Making myths, or fabulous histories, 

Mytilene. (Anc. Geog.) See MITYLENE, 

Mytilite, n. (Jul.) A petrified shell of the genus 
Mitylene. 

Myx'ine. n. [Gr. myra. mnens.] (Zu.) A genns of 
Cyclostomot fishes, of the Petramyzonide or Lamprey 
family, remarkable for their mucous, slippery integu- 
ment. . limosa, common in the waters about Grand 
Menan from 6 to 8 inches long. 

Mzensk. or Mtzensk, (m-zensi’,) a town of Euro- 
pean Russia, govt. of Orel. on the Menn. Om N.E. of 
Orel. It has a large trade in corn and hemp, aud was 
formerly a strong military post. Fop. 9,500, 


f 


personage was in shape half a man aud half a serpent, 
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Macart/ney Cock. (Zonl.) The Fire-backed Pheas-| Macfarren, GEORGE ALEXANDER, ( Adr n,) an English 


ant, Buglocomus ignitis (Fig. 62), a splendid gallinaceous 
bird, fam. Phasianide, a native of the Indian archi- 
pelago, first described in the account of Lord Macart- 
ney’s embassy to China. The entire length of the 
adult male is about 2 feet. The sides of the head are 
covered with a bluish-purple skin. The crown of the 
head has an upright crest of feathers with naked shaft, 
and a number of sleuder spreading barbs at the tip. 


Fig. 62. — MACARTNEY COCK. 


The tail, when de ressed, is forked; when erect, it is 
slightly folded,as in the common fowl. The general color 
is adeep black, with blue metallic reflections; the mid- 
dle of the back, brilliant orange; the tail, bluish green, 
orange, and white. The female is smaller,and almost en- 
tirely of a rich brown color, The head is not crested, 
as in the male, but the hind feathers are lengthened. 

Mac-Clintock, Jony, (mdk-klint’ik.) an American 
divine and editor, B in Philadelphia, 1814,was professor 
of the Classics in Dickinson Coll. (1836-48), and editor 
ot the Methodist Quarterly Review (1848-56). In 1860 
he entered upon the pastoral charge of the American 
Chapel in Parts, and in 1567 became the first President 
of the Drew Theological Seminary. D. 1870. He was 
engaged for many years in the preparation of McClin- 
tock and Strong’s Biblical, Theologicul, and Ecclesiastical 
Cyclopedia. 

ure, Sin Rosert Le Mesurier, (mdk-kloor’.) a 

explorer, B. 1807, accompanied Sir James Ross 

in search of Sir John Franklin in 1848, and in 1850 set 

out in command of an expedition to the Arctic Sea. 

In the winter of the same year he claimed to have dis- 

covered the North-West Passage, and in 1851 a second 
passage to the N. side of Baring Island. D. 1873. 

MacCosh, James, (-kòsh,) a Scottish divine and meta- 
physician, u in Ayrshire, 1810, entered holy orders, and 
in 1852 became prof. ot logic in Belfast University, and 
in 1868 principal of Princeton College, New Jersey. 
Among his works are The Method of the Divine Govern- 
ment, Physical and Moral (1850), and Typical Forms and 
Srecial Ends in Creation (1869). 

Macdonough, THomas, (mak-ddén'o,) an American 
commodore, B in New Castle co., Delaware, 1784. In 
1814 he commanded a squadron on Lake Champlain, 
and on Sept 3 of that year gained a very important 
victory over a British squadron commanded by Commo- 
dore George Downie. For this service he was promoted 
to the rank of captain and received a gold medal from 
Congress. D at sea, 1815. 

MacEa’‘chin’s, in North Carolina, a twp. of Robeson 


co. 
Macedo’nia in Tennessee, a dist. of Carroll co. 


Machairo‘dus, n. ( Pal.) 


composer, B. in London, 1813. His principal operas are 
Robin Hood, and The Devil's Opera ; the first of which 
is highly esteemed. He has also composed the canta- 
tas Lenora, May-Day, and Christmas, and been an inde- 
fatigable writer on musical matters. 


Macgregor, Jony, (rer,) an English author, B. at 


Gravesend, 1825, graduated at Cambridge in 1847. In 
1866 he published A Thousand Miles in the Rob Roy 
Canoe on Rivers and Lakes of Europe (Sth ed., 1871). 
He next-voyaged in a skiff, 71 lbs. in weight, through 
Schleswig-Holstein, Denmark, Sweden, and the Baltic, 
an account of which appears in his The Rob Roy on the 
Baltic. In 1869 he gave the story of his Eastern canoe- 
voyaging in The Rob Roy on the Jordan (3d ed., 1871). 
His works have been republished in the U. States. 

A genus of carnivorous 
mammalia now found only in a fossil state. It derives 
its name from, and is chiefly characterized by, the long 
curved compressed canine teeth, the crowns of which 
have finely serrated margins. Remains of this quad- 
ruped have been found in several parts of Europe. 
Prof. Owen says, “ In England, anterior to the deposition 
of the drift, there was associated with the great extinct 
tiger, bear, and hyæna of the caves, in the destructive 
task of controlling the numbers of the richly developed 
order of the herbivorous mammalia. a feline animal as 
large as the tiger. and, to judge by its instruments of 
destruction. of greater ferocity.” This creature was 
the M.which Cuvier, from the imperfect materials before 
him, judged to have been n bear. When we are in- 
formed,” writes Prof. Owen, “that in some districts of In- 
dia entire villages have been depopulated by the destruc- 
tive incursions of a single species of a large feline ani- 
mal, the tiger, it is scarcely conceivable that man, in 
an early and rude condition of society, could have re- 
sisted the attacks of the more formidable tiger, bear, 
and M.of the cave epoch. And this consideration may 
lead us the more readily to receive the negative evi- 
dence of the absence of well-authenticated human fos- 
sil remains, and to conclude that man did not exist in 
the land which was ravaged simultaneously by three 
such formidable Carnivora, aided in their work of 
destruction by troops of savage hyenas.” 


Machinactes, in Pennsylvania, a village of Mont- 


gomery co.; pop. 179. 

Mace-Ilvaine, CHARLES Pettit, (-i-vdn’,) an American 
divine and theologian, B. at Burlington, X. J., 1798, be- 
came prof. of ethics and chaplain at West Point in 1825. 
and five years later was inducted into the Episcopate 
of Ohio. His Evidences of Christianity (1832) have 
passed through many editions both in the U. States 
and Great Britain. D. at Florence, March 13, 1873, 

Mac-Kean, THomas, (-keen’,) an American patriot, n. 
in Chester co., Penna., in 1734. In 1774 he became a 
member of the Continental Congress, and as such 
signed the Declaration of Independence. Three years 
afterwards he was elected Executive of the State of 
Delaware, and in 1799 Governor of Pennsylvania. D. 
1817. 

MacLane, Lovis, (ldn’,) an American statesman, B. at 
Smyrna, Del., 1786. He sat in Congress for Delaware 
from 1817 to 1827, in which latter year he entered the 
U. S. Senate. He afterwards held in succession the 
posts of Secretary of the Treasury and Secretary of 
State, and in 1845 proceeded as minister to England, 
where he settled the Oregon question. D. 1857. 

Maclean, Jony, (-/én’,)an American jurist and states- 
man, u. in Morris county, N. J., 1785. In 1807 he be- 
came a member of the bar of Ohio, and in 1812 was 
elected asa Democrat to Congress. After filling the 
office of governor of Ohio from 1816 to 1822, he became 
postmaster-general of the U. States, a position he held 
with high credit for six years (1823-9). In the last- 
named year a judge of the U. S. Supreme Court. and 
the unsnevessful Republican candidate for the Presi- 
dency in 1856. D. 1861. 

Maclure, WILLIAM, (-loor’,) a distinguished American 
geologist, n. at Ayr, Scotland, 1763, early became a 
citizen of the U. States, and in 1806 made an elaborate 
survey of that country, the results of which are em- 
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bodied in his Observations on the Geology of the United 
States, published in 1817. From the latter till 1839 he 
filled the position of President of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. D. in 1840. 

Mac-Nab, SIR ALLAN. (b.) a distinguished Canadian 
officer and statesman, B. 1798, commanded the troops 
that suppressed the outbreak of 187, and later became 
print ministse under Lord Elgin’s viceroyalty. D. 
1862. 

Macomb, ALEXANDER, (mah-kom’,) an American gen- 
eral, n. at Detroit in 1782, was brigadier-general in 
command at the victory gained over the British troops 
at Plattsburg in 1814, and in 1835 became commander- 
in-chief of the American army. D. in 1841. 

Macon, in Alabama, a twp. of Hale co. 

Macon, in Missouri, a city of Macon co. 

Macon, in Tennessee, a dist. of Shelby co. 

Macready, WILLIAM CHARLES, (mah-kre’de,) a distin- 
gnished English tragedian, B. in London, 1793. Heen- 
tered upon a stage career of more than 40 years in 1810, 
and became, excepting the elder Kean and G. P. Cooke, 
the best tragic actor of his time and country. Corin- 
lanus, Virginius, and I ichard III. were, perhaps, his 
three best parts. In 1848-9 he performed in the U. 
States with great applause, incurring much profes- 
sional jealousy, which led toa serious riot in the city 
of New York in the latter year. He took leave of the 
stage in 1851. D. 1873. 

Macwahoc, (mdk-wa’hdk,) in Maine, a plantation of 
Aroostook co. 
Madagas’ear. During his third expedition in Mada- 
gascar (1869-70), the French traveller A. Grandidier 
traversed the entire length of the island 3 times, from 
W. to E., through all its extent, making various lateral 
excursions to interesting points, and visiting the peak 
of the mountain Ankaararatre, the highest summit in 
M. according to the report presented by him in 1871 to 
the Academy of Sciences of Paris. M. comprises two 
distinct regions — the northern, which is mountainous, 
and that to the sonth and east. which is flat. He as- 
certained that there are five chains of mountains, which 
have generally the same direction — namely, from 
north-east to south-west. These are separated by sandy 
and arid plains, intersected by shallow ravines. After 
crossing the fourth chain a region is reached of which 
the general level is from 3,000 to 3,600 feet in height, 
extending to the Indian Ocean, a vast sea of mountains, 
with no level lands except a few small valleys nsed for 
the cultivation of rice. Ihe eastern const is intersected 
at almost every step with rivers and torrents, and the 
north-western provinces pour into the sea a large num- 
ber of important rivers. On the southern and western 
regions, however, the case is quite different, there being 
distances of fifty leagues without the smallest brook, 
The reputation possessed by N. for luxuriant vegeta- 
tion and fertile soil, according to M. Grandidier, is by 
no means merited, its provinces being neither rich nor 
productive. The secondary plains are sterile, aud the 
population is confined to the immediate banks of the 
watercourses. The entire mass of the granitic moun- 
tains sitnated to the west of the eastern slope is naked 
and arid, and there is no vegetation excepting hereand 
there little bunches growing in the ravines. In the op- 
posite direction, however, there is some degree of fer- 
tility; and there is a line of forests extending from 
north to sonth, which connect with those of the west, 
forming around the island a narrow girdle, including a 

dry and desert region in its centre. 

Madden, Ricnarp Ropert, (mdd'dn,) an Trish author, 
B. in Dublin, 1798. has held various offices under the 
British govt., and published, among other works, The 
Turkish Empire in its Relations with Christianity and 
Civilization (1860); The Lires ond Times of the United 
Irishmen (2d ed., 1870); and The History of Irish Periodi- 
cal Literature (1867). 

Mand‘dox, in Alabama, a twp. of Calhoun co. 

Made'lia, in Minnesota, a twp. of Watomvan co. 

Madison, in Arkansas, a twp. of Grant co. 


Madison, in Missouri, a township of Cedar county. 


—A township of Clarke county.—A township of 
Grundy county.—A township of Harrison county.—A 
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township of Mercer county.—A township of Polk 
county. 
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Swamp and Malvern Hill, and held the chief command 
in Texas in 185-4. 


Madison, in Montana Territory, a southern co. Cup. Maguire. Jonx FRANCIS, (mch-gwir’,)an Irish author. B. 


Virginia (ity. 

Madison, in Nebraska, an eastern county, drained 
by the Elkhorn River. Area, about 580 square miles. 
Seu, ferti County Town, Nortolk. Pup. (1870) 1,133; 
(1880) 5, 

Madison, in New Jersey, a township of Middlesex 
county, 

Madison, in North Carolina, a township of Guilford 
county 

Madison, in Ohio, a twp. of Muskingum co. 

Madison, in Virginia, a township of Carolina e ux ty. 
—A township of Charlotte co.—A township of Oum- 
berland ch. -A township of Orange co.—A township of 
Shenandoah co. 

Madison Station, lu Alabama, a twp. of Madison 
county 

Madoz, Pascuate, (-A. a Spanish statesman and 
author, B. at Pampluna in 1806. He became one of the 
leaders of the Progressiastas party in the Cortes, and 
minister of finance in 1895. Of his literary performances, 
the Genyraphico Historical Dictionary of Spain (1845) is 
reputed to be the ablest work of the kind ever pub- 
lished. 

Madrid’ Bend, in Kentucky, a precinct of Fulton 
county. 

Magazine’, in Arkansas, a twp. of Yell co. 

Mag’gand, in Kentucky, a prec. of Perry co. 

Magnesium Light. (Chem.) In 1856, Deville and 
Caron discovered the volatility of magnesium; and 
Bunsen, in 1859, demonstrated the great importance of 
this metal for photographic purposes, owing to the 
great refrangibility and the great active power of the 
licht emitted by burning maguesium-wire. The diffi- 
culty of obtaining a metal with so little ductility into 
wire was superseded by Mr. Mather of Salford, who was 
also the first who obtained the metal in ribbons, in 
which form, from the larger exposed surface, combus- 
tion takes place more completely. To the same gen- 
tleman is also due the credit of having constructed the 
first magnesium lamp, in which the end of the wire or 
ribbon is presented to the flame of a spirit-lamp. As 
the wire or ribbon consumed, it was paid off by hand 
from a reel, and propelled between rollers throngh a 
tube which conducted it to the flame. A concave re- 
flector diffused the light forwards, and protected the 
eyes of the operator. The first time that a photograph 
was ever taken by this light was at Manchester, in the 
spring of Sat, by Mr. Brothers and Dr. Roscoe. That 
the magnesium light, in a more or less modified form, 
must prove of extreme valne to photography, cannot be 
called in question. Besides overcoming the obstacle 
of unsuitable weather for the employment of sunlight. 
it may be applied both for the exploration and the 
photography of various dim structures, underground 
regions, &c., such as the interior of the Pyramids, of 
catacombs, natural caverns, &c., which could not other- 
wise be examined or photographed. For portraiture, it 
is found to be less successful than was at first expected, 
owing to the intense light within a few feet of the sit- 
ters eyes causing a contraction of the facial muscles. 
One of the peculiarities of the magnesium light is, that 
it displays colors as they are seen in sunshine. Unlike 
the electric and oxyhydrogen lights, it involves no cum- 
brons and troublesome apparatus. With a coil of the 
wire in his waisteoat-pocket, and a few matches, an Al- 
pine explorer has instant means for making his where- 
abouts known at nicht. The light has been seen at a 
distince of 28 miles at sea, A serious objection to its 
Application to the ordinary purposes of illuminating 
streets, public boildings, &c., is, that while light, in 
which carbon constitutes the ignitible solid, possesses 
power of difusibility which renders objects not direc tly 
opposed to the course of the rays more or less distine tly 
visible. the electric, lime, and magnesium lights pos- 
sess none of this dilfnsiveness; their rays being appar- 
ently projected with n f and velocity which deprive 
them of the power of diffusion, An object placed in the 
direct course of the rays is splendidly illuminated, and 
the rive are projected to an immense distance; but the 
sh id ws cast by intervening objects are intensely black, 
anl the rays seem to pass through the atmosphere 
without producing much effect, except upon that part 
which is in the course of the stream of light. The great 
drawback, however, to the more general application of 
this light is its prire, but this difficnity will doubtless 
be soon overcome. Various forms of the magnesium 
lamp have been devised, the best of which is Larkins's 
Miynescum Proder timp in which arrangement a mix- 
ture of finely divided sand and powdered magnesium is 
projected in a graduated stream, and is submitted to 
combustion, in fe of a wire or ribbon of the pore 
metal M. L. however, has lost much of its interest 
as an agent for lighting, in consequence of the wonder- 
ful progress and comparative cheapness of the electric 
light, It is now used in magic lanterns, and for 
photographing in places inaccessible to the light of 
day. 

Magnolia, in Georgia, a dist. of Clinch co. 

Magnolia, in South Carolina, a twp. of Abbeville co. 

Magno lia, in West Virginiu, a twp. of Logan co.—A 
twp. of Wetzel co. 

Maso'der, in Virginia, a twp. of Franklin co. 

Magruder, Jons B.,(mah-groo'dir.) an American gen- 
eral, B. in Virginia in 1810, graduated at West Point in 
1830. He performed distingnished service during the 
Mexican War, and after the outbreak of the Civil War) 
received a major-genueral’s commission in the Confed- 
erate army, participated in the battles of White Oak 


in Cork, 1815, held a seat in the British Parliament till 
his death in 1872. His works embrace Rome and its 
Ruler (zd ed., 1869), and The Pontificale of Pius LX. (3d 
ed., 1870). D. 1872. 

Mahmoud Pasha, (mah'mood.) an eminent Turkish 
statesman, B. in the early part of the present cent. 
After holding the high positions of Governor-General 
of Syria, and of Tripoli and Barbary, he became Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs in 1857, and, two yeurs later. 
Mitueter of Marine, where he introduced most impor- 
tant reforms. In Sept., 1861, he succeeded Ali Pasha 
as Grand Vizier of the empire, a post that he held until 
1872. He is a man of high integrity and intelligence, 
and of great energy and administrative ability. 

Mahrattas, e a people of Hindoo race, in- 
habiting Central Asia, S. of the Ganges, from Gwalior 
to Goa, and supposed by many to be the descendants of 
a Persian or North Indian people, who had been driven 
northward by the Mongols. They are first mentioned 
in history about the middle of the 17th century. Sevaji, 
the founder of the Mahratta power, and his successors, 
overran and snbdued a large portion of the emperor of 
Delhi's territory; but the frightful defeat (Jun, 1771 
they sustained at the hands of Ahmed Shah Abdalli, 
the ruler of Afghanistan, on the field of Paniput, where 
they lost 50,000 men, weakened their power, which was 
finally broken by the British in 1843. after long and 
bloody contests. Several of their chiefs, however, still 
possess extensive domains, under British protection. 
The M. area vigorons and active race, and though di- 
minutive and ill-formed, are distinguished for their 
cou . They are of a crnel and perfidious disposition, 
and have exercised a most disastrous influence npon 
the inhabitants of the countries they have conquered. 
Though devont worshippers of Brahma, no distinctions 
of caste exist among them. 

Maiden Rock, in Wisconsin, a township of Pierce 
county. 

Maiden Spring, in Virginia, a twp. of Tazewell 
co, 

Mni'gre. n. (Zu.) Anacanthopterygions fish (S 
aqmila), fam. Sctentde, common in the Mediterranean 
Sea. It attains a large size, being seldom taken less 
than 3 feet, while it is sometimes 6 feet long. In gen- 
eral appearance it much resembles a large bass, but 
the head is shorter and more rounded, and the tongue 
and roof of the mouth are destitute of teeth. The M. 
is in very high esteem for the table, and the head is a 
favorite delicacy of epicures, The strength of the M 
is such that a stroke of its tail will throw down 
aman; therefore, when it is taken, the fishermen 
quickly stun it bya blow on the head, It is one of 
those fishes which emit a peculiar sound, which has 
been described as a kind of purring or buzzing, and 
has been heard from a depth of 120 feet. Fishermen 
have been guided by this sound to let down their neta 
so as to enclose a number of M. The M. appears to be 
the uembrina of the Romans, and was highly esteemed 
by them. The stones of its ears were formerly set in 
gold, and worn on the neck, imaginary virtues being 
ascribed to them, particularly in the cure of colic; but 
it was requisite that they should be obtained as a gift, 
and not by purchase, 

Maine. The agricultural, industrial, financial and 
other statistical information for the State of Maine 
taken from the United States census for the year 1570, 
are given here to serve as items ef comparison with 
the same returns from the census of 1880, given on 
page 1563:—The total number of acres of land in 
farms, 5.858.008; of which 2.917.796 consisted of im- 
proved lands; 2,224,740 of woodland, and 695,525 
of other unimproved soil; amount of wages paid for 
hushandry during the year, $2,903,292; total value of 
farm products $35,470,044: of orchard stuffs $874,569 ; 
of market gardens $266 7: of lumber, &., $1,531,741. 
In the same year, the value of home manuts. summed 
up aggregate returns figuring at $50,958. Of live- 
stock on farms $235,857, The enumeration of live- 
stock w horses 71.514: mules snd asses 3563; milch 
cows 1 working oxen 60.530; other cattle 143,272: 
sheep swine 45,760. e 1 5 turn of farm prod- 
ucts guve “the following results; 


Wheat, bhs. 278,293 | Honey, lbs. 155,640 
Rye, p 34,115 | Tobacco, 55 1 
Indian coru, “ 1089, 888 Maple sugar, * 160,805 
Outs, „ 2,351,354 Hops, 296.850 
Barley, “ 658.816 Flax, pad 5.4 
Buckwheat, “466,635 | Wool, “u p 
Pease and beans® 264,502 | Butter, “ 

7 Cheese, aa 


tons, 1.05 
gls, 
molasses, “ 28,479 


| Maple 


Flaxseed, 
Total number of farms in the State 59,804, showing an 


increase of 4,106 over the last decennial returns, The 
percenta es of unimproved land under tillage was 50-0 
Against 528 in 1860, Turning to matters of finance 
and ravenna: we find the State possessing a total 
assessed value $204 780. of which $14,580,157 rep- 
resented real estate. d the balance personal estate: 
as agninst a true valuation of both real and personal 
estate standing at $4 5,671, These figures exhibit 
an increase since the period of the last Census (1860) 
of: total assessed value $49,873,392: true value of real 
and personal estate $157.944.071. Total amonnt of tax- 
ation $5,348,645; of which State assessments absorbed | 
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81.350.305; county $315,199; municipal 83.683.141; in- 
crease over 1560 $ K Total public State debt, 
other than national of which $8,060,900 ia 
funded upon bonds in circulation; county debt, se- 
cured by bunds (other than national), $240.300: all 
other $ 3; total municipal and non-public bonded 
debt $6,108,344; all other 82.174.227 The aggregate 
returns of true population give a capitation of 626,015; 
of which 624,809 white, 1,666 colored, 1 Chinese, and 499 
Indian. Male c itizens arrived at legal age 153.100. 
Loss in population 1,364, or 0-22 per cent.; of which 
wh deficiency 034 per cent., and colored gain 21-02 
we cedit. Of the above capitation 578,034 were of 
Axerican nativity and 48,881 of foreign.—In 1872 there 
were 49 savings-banks doing business in the State; 
and the amount of deposits at the close of 1871, includ 
ing reserve and profits, amounted to $22,789,802.45, At 
the same date there were I life-inst ice company, 3 
stock marine-insurance companies, 2 mutual marine 
companies, and 34 mutual fire (of which 20 are town 
companies) in operation under State charters. 44 fire 
companies, 1 accident company, and 68 fire and fire-ma- 
rine companies, incorporated by other States, were also 
doing business in Maine. 

Maine, in Wisconsin, a twp. of Outagamie co. 

Ma‘jor’s, in the State of Tennessee, a district of Mont- 
gomery co. 

Makauda, (ma-kaw/dah,) in Illinois, u township of 
Jackson co, 

Makee, (ma-ké’,) in Iowa, a township of Allamakee 
county 

Mnlneia, (ma-la’shah,) n. [From Gr. malakos, effemi. 
nate.) (ed.) A depravation of taste, in which an 
almost universal loathing is combined with an ex- 
clusive longing for some particular article of food 
These symptoms accompany several affections, — those 
of females in particular, In pregnancy it is common, 
and is termed longing. 

Mal‘aka, in Jowa, a twp. of Jasper co. 

Malassimilation, (miil-cs-sim-e-la'shun,) n. [Lat. 
mala, bad, and Eng. assimilation.) (Med.) Imperfect 
or morbid assimilation or nutrition,” 

Mal'den, in the State of West Virginia, a twp. of Kana 
wha co. 

Mallard Creek, in North Carolina, a twp. of Meck- 
lenburg co. 

Mam ‘ell, in Arkansas, a twp. of Craighead co, 

Manas’sas, in Firginia, a township of Prince William 
county. 

Manatee’, aco. of Florida. 

Manchester, in Arkunsas, a twp. of Clarke co—A 
twp of Dallas co, 

Manchester, in the State of Kentucky, a precinct of 
Clarke co. 

Man darin, in the State of Florida, a prec. of Duval 
county. 

Man’gum, a city of Asta Minor, in the vilayet of Aidi 
on the S. bank of the Hermus, about 20 m. N E. ot 
Smyrna. It has numerous mosques, 4 Roman Cath- 
olic and several Greek and Armenian churches. Its 
commerce is very active, the principal export being 
cotton, which has been produced in considerable quan- 
tities since the civil war in the U. S. Ty. estimated 
from 30,000 to 60.000, chiefly Turks. 

Manitoba, (mdn-¢-to’buh,) a new province of Canada 
see Rep River Country, page 2049. 

Manitou’, a county of Michigan, 

Man ley’s, in Ge-ryia, a district of Franklin co. 


Manly ville, in the State of Tennessee, a district of 


Henry co. 

Mannahawkinsville, (mdn-na-hawk'tne-vil,) in 
New Jersey, a vill. of Stafford twp., Ocean co. 

Man‘ney’s Neck, in North Carolina, a twp. of Heri- 
ford co. 

Manning, Henry Epwarp, (man“ ung,) an eminent 
English Roman Catholic prelate and theologian, B. in 
Herts, 1808, graduated at Oxford and took orders in the 
Anglican Church, from which he seceded in 1851. In 
1865 he was appointed by the Pope, Archbishop of West- 
minster in succession to Cardinal Wiseman. He is 
author of numerous works, the principal of them being: 
The Temporal Sovereignty of the Popes (1860); The Tem- 
poral Mission of the Holy Ghost. or Reason and Revela- 
tim (1565); The Hd of Christendom (1867); The 
Vatican Council and its Definitions (18570); and The Four- 
Sold Sovereignty of God (1871). 

Manning, in Suti Curvina, a township of Marion 


county. 

Manns ville, in Kentucky, a precinct of Taylor 
county, 

Manouin, (mdn’oo-in,) in Minnesota, a twp. of Anoka 
co. 


| Mansano, (md D. in New Mezico, a prec. of 


Valencia co. 

Manteuffel, Epwix HANS KARL, Count von, (mdn’- 
toi-fel,) an eminent German general, u. in Magdeburg, 
1809. He entered the Prussian army in 18 4, and in 
18461 became Adjutant-General, with the rank of Lieu- 
tenant-General. In Jan, 1864, he was sent by his govt. 
to Vienna, there to concert measures for the combined 
military action of Austria and Prussia against Den- 
mark; and participated in the principal operations of 
the consequent campaign in Schleswig-Holstein. On 
the conclusion of the war, when the course of affaira 
in the Elbe Duchies, and the question of their adminis- 
tration and distribntion, gave rise to misunderstandings 
between Prussia and Austria, Gen, M. did mucn to bring 
about an amicable agreement between the two powers, 
The Convention of Gastein, which effected this object, 
was chiefly his work. He was afterwards made Gove 
ernor of Schleswig, and given the command of the 
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Prussian troops in Holstein. The Austro-Prussian war 


51.270875 


55.544.478 is a river term, meaning two fathoms of water. Tis 
of 1866 brought M.again into active service. He occu- 5.252.952 36.747448 S aks had a popular ain 
pied Altona and Hanover. and, taking command of the 130.325 127 1311 Marler’s, in Tennessee, a dist. of Bradley co. 


Army of the Maine. fought a series of successful bat- 
tles. At the conclusion of peace, he received a diplo- 
matic mission to St. Petersburg, fur the purpose of ob- 
taining Russian recognition of the results of the war. 
After holding the chief command in Schleswig-Holstein 
and other appointments, he was nominated General- 
in - Chief of the Ist Army Corps, which, in the war 


140,652,066) 57,429,089 414.864.673 Marl borough, in Må., a district and vil. of Prince 
65.742,962 21,960,888) 148,006,411 | George’s co.—In Tenn., u district of Carroll co. 

23,987 886| 9.725 962 71.045.926 | Marly-! e-roi, (mar-le-la-rwaw,) a vil. of France, dep. 
11,192.315 3.990.599 30.7 90 212 Seine-ct-Vire, 4 m. N. of Versailles, on the Seine, cele- 
45,813,039) 11.657.844 75.483.877 rated as the residence of Louis XIV., and the hydraulic 
11.462. 48s 4.3. 8.841 24.205.183 works Which he plunned to convey Water to Vorsailles. 
19.984.571 13,621,538 79.825.303 Mar quam's, in regem, u precinct of Clacnumas 

735.0 54.005 771. county. , Í 

2 800.165 Ay 92700 25111755 | Mar/rowbone, in Illinois, a tow nship of Moultrie 
92.930.959 25.318.685 150.602 04 county. 

31,004,811 8013105 77815 Marrowbone, in Kentucky, a precinct of Cumberland 


Metz, with the evacuation of the camp and the trans- 
rt of the prisoners of war to Germany; rebntered the 


campaign against the north -eastern fortresses, and 727 co.; pop- 1814. — A precinct of Pike co ; . . 
against the French Army of the North organized ATI 1295 718 11102105 Marris Hill, in Arkansas, & township of Washington 
under Gen. Bourbaki. After rendering brilliant ser- 1'885,867 county. 

vices, M. was transferred with a corps to the South, to 12,627,336 Marsar‘dis. in Maine, a twp. of Aroostook co.; 5. 109. 
the line of the Saône, in o 2.179,626 Marseilles, in Illinois, u vill. of Manlius twp., La Salle 
of the German army tha! 73,978,028 co.; pop. 758. 


South and South-east armi 254,375,236 Marsh, GEORGE PERKINS, AN American author and diplo- 


a dexterous and rapid flank ma! 463.27 1.284846 matist, B. at Woodstock, VI. in 1801. He graduated at 
nication between Bourbaki’s army beate b y a 514,246,575| 198 634.0200 1 080,638,696 Dartmouth Coll., N. H. in 1820. and, after being called to 
Gen. von Werder — and the cities of Lyon and Nevres, N.C T. 13 015.639 2.740.778 x 200.084.237 the bar and elected a member of the Supreme Execu- 
and so absolutely completed its defeat, driving it by| Ohio ~.. 188.939.614 62,103,800 34s'305,390| i Couneil of his State, was elected to Congress 1842- 
the passes of the Jura on to t i Oregon 6.284.256 1 636,566 10.879.982 48. From 1849 till 1853 he held the post of American 
Mantisia, (dne >À 474.400.9933 134,085,504 744,748,045 Minister at Constantinople, during which period he was 
order Zingiberacee, y 575 943) 355. 104.163.521 churged with a special mission to Greece, in 1852. A 
segments o the aa 10 38,008 great part of this time he passed in extensive travel 
corolla being Tenn 4.326 oy 37.074, 886 over the North of Europe, where he had already at- 
narrow and lin- Texas 2: 245.56 3.34 20.7 19,928 tained a high reputation us A Scandinavian scholar. In 
ear, and adher- Utah $ 9 SAT h 4.324.902 1861 he was appointed U. S. Minister to Italy, which 
ent to the fila- Vt = 265. 7 31.35 4.366 position he held at bis D. in 1882. His works include: 
ment of the sta- Va. 1 1 425.20 51,810,602 a Compendious Grammar of the „% Nathan or Ice 
men above the 2250134 landic Language, compiled and translated from the 
labellum; the 22 867,126 Grammar of Rask: (1838) ; The Camel : his Organization, 
anther, more- 18,814.917 128,245.40 Habits, and Uses (1856); Lectures om the English Lan- 


guage (1860); The Origin and History of the English 
Language (1862); and Man and Nature; œ, Physical 
Geography a Modified by Human Action (1864). 
Marsh, in North Carolina, à twp. of Surry co. 
Marshall. WILLIAM CALDER, an eminent British 
sculptor, B. at Edinburgh in 1813, studied bis art under 
Chantrey and Baily, und in 1852 became & Royal Aca- 
demician. Among his finest works are The Dancing 
Girl Reposing : Sabrina; and the statues of Lords 
Clarendon and Somers in the Houses of Parliament, 
London, and that for the national monument erected 
to the Duke of Wellington in st. Paul's Cathedral, 
Marshall Islands. A group in the North Pacific 
Ocean, consisting of two chains of islands lying nearly 
parallel with each other, and running N. W. and S. E. 
from Lat. 11° 507 to 4° 00 N. and from Lon. 167° to 173° 
E., covering an area of over 350 by 400 miles in extent, 
and very little known to navigators, the information 
hitherto on record being considered very unreliable. 
The eastern chain is known as the Radack.and the west- 
ern as the Ralick, each numbering from fifteen to eigh- 
teen groups of low coralline isl- v ds, the greater number 
of which are fully formed atolls —that is, lagoons of 
greater or Jess extent — with deep wrter and anchor- 
ages, surrounded by a chain of reefs, connecting islands, 
with one or more passages through the reefs into the 
lagoons, most of which are navigable for lartze vessels, 
besides which there are numerous boat passages. The 
earliest discovery of this archipelago is said to have been 
by Laévédra in 1529, and the next visit made to them 
was by Anson, 2. Since then the islands have been 
touched at by different navigators at various times, al- 
though until the appearance of the report just referre 
to, but little definite information had been brought to- 
gether of the archipelago as a group. A missionary 
establishment wits started on one of these islands in 
1857, which continues to be successful to the present 
time. The inhabitants numbered, at the latest ac- 
counts, 10,000. They are expert navigators, and per- 
form journeys throughout the group- hey are dark, 
with straight hair, and are suid to be intelligent and 
hospitable. 
Marshall, in Arkansas, u twp. of White co.5 pop. 429. 
Marshall, iu Pennsylvania, u township of Alleghany 
county 
Marshall, in Virginia, a township of Buckingham 
county. — À township of Fauquier county township 
of Richmond county. 
Marshall's, in Georgia, a district of Columbia 
county. 
Marshall's, in Maryland, a district of Harford 
county. 
Marsh Creek, in Kentucky, a precinct of Whitley 
county. 
Marshfield, in Oregon, a prec. of Clackamas county.— 
A prec. of Coos county 
Marsfield, in Tennessee. a district of Henry county. 
Marsh Fork, in West Virginia, a township of Raleigh 
county 
Martin, in Arkansas, a township of Pope county. 
Martin, in Tlinnis, a township of Crawford county.— 
‘A township of McLean county. 
Martin, in South Carolina, a township of Anderson 
county. 
Martineau. James, (ndr in-) an English divine and 
theologian, . 1805, became Prof, of Mental and Moral 
Philosophy of Manchester Coll. in 1857. His leading 
works are: The Rationale of Religious Inquiry (1845); 
Studies of Christianity (1858); aud Essays, Philosophical 
‘and Theological (1866-9). He is a brother of the cele- 


187,798 898,494 
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719,674 55.09. 607,708 


wing. One ol 
the species has 
long been grown 
in hot-houses in 
this country, 
from the singu- 
larity and beau- 
ty of its flowers, 
which present Fig. 63. — MANTISIA BALTATORIA. 
some resem- 
blance to a ballet-dancer: hence the popular name, 
Dancing Girl, applied to the plant. The filament and 
anther with its wing-like margins, represent the hea 
and neck of the lady, the long inner segments of the 
corolla represent the arms, while the labellum corre- 
sponds to the dress. The flowers are purple and yellow. 
The name, Mantisia sultatoria (Fig. 63), expresses a fan- 
ciful resemblance both to tho insect Mantis and to a 
dancer. 

Man' tun. in Alabama, a twp. of Greene ec ; pop. 1,598. 

Mantua, in Utah Territory, a precinct of Box Elder 
county. 

Mantua, in Virginia, a twp. of Lancaster co.: p. 1,608. 

Manu (mah'nu)e [From the Sanskrit man, to think, lit- 
erally, the thinking being | The reputed author of 
the most renow ne law-book of the ancient Hindoos; 
and likewise of an ancient Kalpa work on Vedic 
rites. It is matter, however, of considerable doubt 
whether both works belong to the same individual, 
and whether the same M., especially in the case of 
the author of the law - book, was intended to desig- 
nate an historical personage; for in several passa ges 
of the Vedas, M. is mentioned as the progenitor of the 
human race; und in the first chapter of the law-book 
ascribed to him, he declares himself to have been pro- 
duced by Viraj, an ofispring of the Supreme Being, 
and to have created all this universe. Hindoo mythol- 
ogy knows, moreover, a succession of Manus, each of 
whom created, in his own period, the world anew after 
it had perished at the end of a mundane age. The 
word M. — kindred with our “ man” — belongs there- 
fore, properly speaking, to ancient Hiudoo mythology, 
and it was connected with the renowned law-book in 
order to impart to the latter the sanctity on which its 


Maquoketa, in Iowa, a city of Jackson co. 
Marucauba, GndT-d. Lab, al,) n. (BA) A Brazilian 
wood, in Clergy between mahogany and tulip. 
Marcy, TLLIAM I.., an eminent American statesman, 
B. at Southbridge, Mass., 1788. After studying law at 
Troy, N. Y., he served as lieut. during the wat in Can- 
ada; in 1820 became editor ofa Democratic journal; 
in 1831 U. 8. Senator, and governor of New York State 
1832-6. From 1845 till 1849 he was Secretary of War 
under Pres. Polk, and of State, 1853-7, in Mr. Pierce's 
Cabinet. In both of these positions he displayed great 
administrative ability. P. 1857. 
Mare Island, in California, lying 28 m. N. of San 
Francisco, Was purchased of private parties by the U. 
States govt. in 1854, for the purpose of making on it u 
naval dockyard and arsenal. The latter, the only pub- 
lic works of the kind on the Pacific coast, have been 
constructed in a very complete and permanent manner, 
and include wet and dry docks, marine barracks, ord- 
nance yards, a hospital, and other buildings — the 
whole establishment being under the control of a com- 
mandant appointed by the Secretary of the Navy at 
Washington. 

Marico’ps Wells, in Arizona Territory, a district of 

Pima co. 
Ma'rie Saline, in Arkansas, a township of Ashley 


Mariette, Avauste EDOUARD, (mah-re-<t’,) a French 
archeologist, B- at Bonlogne-sur-Mer, 1821, became 
early 80 accomplished in the study of Egyptian an- 
tiquities, that in 1830, at the recommendation of the 
Institute, he was sent by the French govt. ona scientific 
mission to Egypt. There his attention was chiefiy 
directed to the remains of Memphis, the ancient capital, 
and he began a series of excavations, which, carried on 
with skill and energy, led to the most important dis- 
coveries. In part icular, he prought to light the Temple 
of Serapis and the colossal figure of the Sphinx. He 
has been appointed by the Khedive of Egypt, Inspector- 
General and Keeper of the National Monuments of that 
country. D. 1881. 
Marine City, iu the State of Michigan, a city of St. 
Clair county. : 
Marlon, in Arkansas, & township of Bradley county. 
A township o! Drew county -A township of Law- 
rence county —A township of Phillips county.—A 
township of Quachita county.—A township of Sebas- 
tian county. 
Marion, in Kansas. a township of Bourbon county. 
Marion, in M chigan. u township of Charlevoix county- 
Marion, in Missouri, a township of Christian county.— 
A township of Dade county.—A township of Daviess 
county.—A township of Grundy county —A township 
of Harrison county.—A township of Jasper county. 
A township of Mercer county.—A township of Monroe 
county —A township of Newton county ~À township 
of Ozark county.—A township of Polk county.—A 
township ot St. Frangois county.—In South Carolina, a 
township and village of Marion county. 
$13,565 504 Mar ionsville, in ‘Missouri, u vil. of Lawrence co. 
615,065 | Mar ket House, in Ky. a precinct of Franklin co. 
6,756,159 Mar kle. in Ind. a Vil, of Rock Creek t wp. Huntg’n co. 
116,227,973 Mark’s Creek, in N. C, a twp, of Wake co. 
14,260,159 Mark Twain, the nom de pume of SAMUEL LANG- 
185,680,211 HORNE CLEMENS, an American isti 
2,373,970 of The Jumping Frog ; Innocents Abroad ; Roughing 
20,514,438 It, Kc. v. in Mo., 1835; educated a printer; ho after- brated Harriet Martineau (q. v.). 
p ward became a pilot on the Mississippi River. In 1861, Mar'tin’s, in Georgia, u dist.of Gwinnett co.; P. 1.151. 
11.882.310 removed to Novada, and in 1862, editor of the Va. City Mar’tinsburs. in Kentucky, 1 prec- and vill, of Elliott 
“ Enterprise.” Subsequently removed eust. Mark Twain county.—A prec- of Monroe county. 
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trines, teaches the art of government, and, among 
other things, treats of the state of the soul after death. 
Manufactures. The following table shows the cap- 
ital invested, the amount of wages paid, und the value 
of products, for all the manufacturing establishments, 
as excepted, in the U. S., as per census of 1580: 


Se 


Total am't 
paid in 

Capital. | wages dur- 

ing the yr. 


Value of 
products. 


— f 
50,008,008 $2,000,504 
272,600 111,180 

2.953, 150 925,358 
61,243,784 21,070,585 
gikt] 2314427 

120,180,275 43 501,518 

771,428 339,375 
15,655,822 4,207,340 


5.552,.520 8,924,612 
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Mar’tin’s Ford, in Georgia, a district of Lumpkin 
county. 

Martin’s Fork, in Kentucky, a precinct of Harlan 
county. 

Martin's MALI, in Tennessee, a district of Wayne 
county. 

Mar’tin Spring, in Kentucky, a precinct of Whitley 
county. 

Mar'tinton, in Minois, a township of Troquois co. 

Maryland. The following items of statistical infor- 
mation taken from the census of 1870, fully exhibit, 
by comparison with the returns of the census of 1880, 
given on p. 1595, the agricultural, industrial, and finan- 
cial progress of Maryland during the last decade: Total 
number of acres of land in farms 4,512,579; of which 
2,914,007 consisted of improved lands; 1,435,988 of 
woodland, and 162.581 of other unimproved soil; the 
cash value of farms under cultivation $170,369,684, ex- 
clusive of $5,268,676 of implements and machinery ; 
amount of wages paid for husbandry during the year 

. 367; total value of farm products 835 T's 

orchard stuffs $1,319,405; of market gardens $1,03 
of lumber, &c., 613.200, In the same year the v 
of home mannufs. summed up aggregate returns figuring 
at $65,608. Of live-stock on farms $18.435 The 
enumeration of live-stock was: horses 89,696; mules 
and asses 9,830; milch cows 9 working n 
22.491; other cattle 98,074; sheep swine 57,8 
The out-turn of farm products ge e following re- 
sults: 


Wheat, bhs. 5,774,503 | Tobacco, Ibs. 5,785,339 
Rye, a 307,089 | Maple sugar, “ 70.461 
Indian corn, “ 11,701,817 | Hops, s 2,800 
Oats, 3,221,643 | Flax, 80.760 
Burley, jà 11,315 | Wool, 5.213 
Buckwheat, Butter, 

Pease and beans, “ 57,556 | Cheese, „732 
Irish potatoes, “ 1,83: Wax, 
Sweet potatoes, “ 218,706 | Hay, 

Clover-seed, 35,040] Wine, 
Grass-seed, us i Maple molasses, “ 374 
Flaxseed, Sorghum “ “ 28,563 
Honey, 


Total number of farns in the State, 27,000, showing an 

increase of 1,506 over the last decennial returns. The 

percentage of unimproved land under tillage was 35-4, 

against 37°90 in 1£60. Turning to matters of finance and 

revenue, we find the State possessing a total assessed 
value $423,834.918; of which 826.910, represented 
real estate, and the balance personal estate : as against 

a true ation of both real and personal estate stand- 

ing at 8843, 7 6. These figures exhibit an increase 

since the period of the last census (1860) of; total as- 
sessed) value, $126,699,680; true value of real and per- 
e, 2. Total amount of taxation, 

. 2: of which State assessments absorbed 81781. 

252; county, 852.218; municipal, 83.09.72: increase 

over 1860, $4 7. Total public State debt (other 

than national), $29.0: 7: of which $13,317 475 is 
funded upon bonds in lation ; county debt, secured 
by bonds (other than national), $1,805,595; all other, 
$260, 38h: total municipal and non-public bonded debt, 
$14,007 1 all other, 851,467. The aggregate returns 
of trne population give a capitation of 780894; of 

whieh 605.497 white: 175,391 colored; 2 Chinese, and 4 

Indian. Male citizens arrived at legal age, 169.845. 
Gain of population, 93,745, or 1366 per cent.; of which 
white min 17°36 per cent., and colored 249 per cent. 
Of the above capitation 607,482 were of American 
nativity, and 83.412 of foreign, 

Marysville, in wa, a vill. of Liberty twp., Marion co. 

Marysville, in Pennsylvania, a bor. of Perry co. 

Ma'ry ville, in Tennessee, a dist. of Blount co, 

Mashpee, (mdsh-pé’,) in Mass., a twp. of Barnstable co, 

Mas'sie’s Mi s in Virginia. n twp. of Nelson co. 

Maws’sieville, in Ohio, a vill. of Scioto twp., Ross co. 

Massil'l Ilinois, n twp. of Wayne co 

Mason a Dixon's Line. That line which 
forms the S. boundary of Pennsylvania, separating it 
from what was formerly the slave States of Maryland, 
Virginia, and Delaware. So called from the commis- 
sieners appointed in 1763 to define the boundary be- 
tween the then colonies of the crown. The commis- 
sioners were Charles Mason and Jeremish Dizon, 

Ma‘son, Grondr, an American statesman, B, in Vir- 
ginia, 1726. was author of the Declaration of Rights 
and Constitution of that State, and a member of its 
Legislature, In 1777 he entered the Continental Con- 
gress and sat in the National Convention which framed 
the Constitution of the U. States, a document which 
he refused to sign on the ground that it opened a door 
to monarchy. M. who was one of the ablest parlia- 
mentary debsters of his time, D. in 1792, 

Mn Lon. uns Mann sv, an American diplomatist, n. in 
Virginia, 1708. He held a seat in the U S. Senate from 
1847 till 1561, during which period he brought forward 

ive Slave law of 1850. After the breaking out 

vil War in 1861, he was nominated by the Con- 
felerate Government, Mr. Slidell’s colleagne, as Com- 
missioner to England. On their way thither, in Nov., 
they were seized on board the British mail-steamer 
Trent, by Com, Wilkes, U, S. N. This act nearly led to 
a war with England, and on the demand of the latter. 
both Commissioners were liberated in Jan., 1862, and 
allowed to pursue their mission. After the close of the 
vin Mr. M. did not taken any part in public affairs. 

71. 

Mason, Jons Mirene, a distingnished American 

divine and theologian, n. in New York city, 1770. After 


graduativg at Columbia Coll., iu 1789, he completed his] 


gls. 11.583 


theological studies at Edinburgh, and in 1793 became 
pastor of the Reformed Presbyterian Church, N. Y., and 
founder of the first Theological Seminary in the U. 
States. After becoming editor of the Christian's Maga- 
zine, in 1807, he successively held the presidency of 
Columbia Coll., and of Dickinson Coll., Pennsylvania. 
D. 1829. His works, edited by his son, have been pub- 
lished in 4 vols. 

Ma’son, Joux Y., an American statesman, n. in Vir- 
ginia, 1795, p. in Paris in 1859, after having held the 
offices of Secretary of the Navy under Pres. Tyler, At- 
torney-general and Sec. of the Navy under Pres, Polk, 
and Minister to France during the Pierce administra- 
tion. 

Mason, in Maine. a twp. of Oxford co. 

Mason, in Missouri, a twp. of Maries co. 

Mason, in Nevada, a twp. of Esmeralda co. 

Mason, in Washington Territory, a W. co., bordering 
on the Pacific Ocean. Aren, abt. 1,600 sq. m. It is 
partly bounded on the E. by Hood's Canal, and several 
inlets of Puget Sound. It is drained by the Humpto— 
lips, Satsop, and Skokomish rivers. The surface is 
diversified by valleys and mountains of the coast range. 
Capital, Union City. 

Mason, in West Virginia, a vill of Mason co, 

Maso’na, in Arkansas, a twp. of Chicot co. 
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61.142.717; county debt, secnred by bonds (other than 
national) $30,000; all other $677,123: total municipal 
and non-public bended debt $26,539,150; all other 
$13.694,384. The aggregate returns of true population 
give a capitation of 1,457,351 : of which 1,443,156 white; 
13,947 colored; 97 Chinese, and 151 Indian. Male citi- 
zens arrived at legal age 312,770. Gain of population 
226,285, or 1838 per cent.; of which white gain 1815 
per cent.. and colored 45°25 per cent. Of the above capi- 
tation 1,104,032 were of American nativity and 353,319 
of foreign. 

Boston Fire. — The greatest conflagration ever known 
in New England, and second only to that of Chicago in 
point of extent of devastation and sacrifice of property, 
broke oat at the corner of Summer and Kingston streets, 
Boston, at 7.3) in the evening of Nov. 9. 1872. in the dry- 
goods store of Tibbetts, Baldwin & Davis, The fire spread 
with astonishing rapidity, enveloping entire blocks of 
business premises in flames, and threatening the greater 
part of the city with destruction. The Mansard roofs 
surrounding those buildings facilitated the ravages of 
the fire; and by 1 A. u. the Cathedral, Beebe's, and the 
Daniel Webster blocks were in ruins; and at 9 a. M. it 
had reached Congress street and destroyed the post- 
office. Later its range of devastation became still more 
extended, embracing an area of sixty-four acres, bound- 
ed by Summer, Federal, Broad, Central, Water, Wash- 


Ma’‘sonboro, in North Curolina, a twp. of New Hano- 
ver co. 9 
Mason Depot, in Tennessee, a district of Tiptor 
county. 

Mason Plains. in [linois,a twp. of Mason co. 

ge big Tan Yard, in Tennessee, a district of De 

| alb co. 

|Masonville, in Kentucky, a precinct of Daviess 
county. 

| Masonville, in Michigan, a twp. of Delta co. 

(Mass, n. (Physics.) A term for the quantity of matter 
ina body. In order to measure mass, we assume that 
the attraction of the earth on all particles of matter is 
the same, and is not dependent on the nature of the 
matter attracted. This assumption seems to be justi- 
fied by the fact that bodies of all kinds fall with equal 
velocity in the exhausted receiver of an air-pump, 
Hence we measure the mass of a body by its weight, 
and can only define the mass as a quantity propor- 
tional to the weight. If, then, at the same spot on the 
earth's surface one body is twice as heavy as another, 
the mass of the first is twice that of the second. Sup- 
pose, however, that the body be weighed by a spring- 
balance at a certain place, and weighed again by the 
same instrument at another place nearer the equator, 
it will be found that the body is lighter at the latter 
place. It is found also that the acceleration due to the 
attraction of the earth is also less at the second place 
than at the first, in the same proportion. This illus- 
trates the fact that when the mass remains the same, 
the weight varies as the acceleration of gravity. Hence 
the weight varies as the product of the mass and the 
acceleration of gravity, and consequently when suitable 
units are chosen, the mass of a body is equal to its 
weight divided by the acceleration due to gravity. 

Massachusetts. The following items of statis- 
tical information. taken from the census of 1870, fully 
exhibit. by comparison with the returns of the census 
of 1880 given on pige 1600, the agricultural, indus 
trial. and financial progress of Massachusetts during 
the last decade: Total number of acres of land in 
farma 2. 83; of which 1,746,221 consisted of im- 
proved lands; 706,714 of woodland. and 287.348 of other 
unimproved soil; the cash value of farms under 
cultivation, $116 432.784; amount of wages paid fer 
husbandry during the year, $5,821,032; total 
farm products, $12,742,578 ; of orchard stuffs, f 
of market gardens, 87 1; of lumber, &., S, J. 
818. In the same year, the value of home n 
summed up aggregate returns figuring at 87 
live-stock on farms, $17,019 The ennmer: 
live-stock was: horses, 44,0 mules and asses, 103; 
milch cows, 114,°71: working oxen, 21, other cattle, 
79.571; sheep, 78,560; swine, 49178. The out-turn of 
farm products gave the following results: 


Wheat, bhs. 24,648 | Tobacco, Ibs. 7 
Rye, 239.227] Maple sugar, *“ 
Indian corn, “ 1,897,807 | Hops, 

Outs. 797,664 | Flax, 

Burley, 133,071 | Wool, 

Buckwheat, “ O49 | Butter, 

Pease and beans 24.790 

Trish potatoes, “ 3,025,446 

Sweet potatoes, 917 ay, tons, 
Clover-seed, 252 gls. 10 
Grass-seed, 464 | Maple molasses, “ 
Flaxseed, 52 Honey, lbs. 


Total number of farms in the State 26,500, showing a 
decrease of 9101 over the last decennial returna. he 
percentage of unimproved land under tillage was 4 
against 35˙4 in 1560. Turning to matters of finance and 
revenne, we find the State possessing a total assessed 
value of $1,591,983,112; of which $901,037,841 repre-| 
sented real estate, and the balance personal estate; as 
against a true valnation of both real and personal! 
estate standing at 8 48,741. These figures exhibit 
an increase since the period of the last census (1860) | 
of: total assessed value 814.825 206: true value of both | 
real and personal estate $1,31 Total amonnt 
of taxation $24,922,900: of whic R sorbed by 
State assessments; county S654! 16,- 
860.438: increase over IS603'7 . Total ente ate 
debt (other than national) $89,211, 
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ington, and Bedford streets, and within which were 
nearly forty blocks of buildings in which was trans- 
acted the principal portion of the wholesale business in 
dry-goods, boots, shoes, and leather. The portion thus 
burned over was one of the most compact and solidly 
built np in the city. having nearly all been constructed 
in the last five or ten years, and consisted for the mest 
part of massive five- and six-story granite buildings. 
The rapid progress made by the fire over so large a dis- 
trict was doubtless owing, not only toa high wind blow- 
Ingat the time, but also to the impossibility of approach- 
ing the burning masses by the firemen near enough to 
make effective use of their engines — and this on ac- 
count of the narrowness of the streets in that qnarter 
of the city. It is worthy of notice that while the mas- 
sive granite piles of buildings aforesaid crumbled away 
into ashes before the breath of che fiery furnace around 
them, the few that were constructed of plain brick 
made a much greater resistance to the devouring ele 
ment. The conflagration, after being got under about 
noon on the 10th, broke out afresh at 2.35 a. M. on the 
llth in the stores of Marsh & Co, and Shreve, Crumb, 
and Law. and made new ravages, this time reaching the 
Magnificent block at the corner of Washington and 
Summer streets, which was speedily consumed. The 
old South Church, at one time in imminent danger of 
destruction, fortunately escaped. Several cases of in- 
juries and accidents to the person happened during 
the conrse of the calamity, but no lives are stated to 
have been lost. The total loss has been estimated, in 
round numbers, at $80,000,000, Of this sum there was 
insured $53,227,000, of which $39.000,000 will be paid. 
The same energetic spirit so signally displayed by the 
burnt-ont citizens of Chicago on the occasion of the 
semi-lestruction of their city, found its counterpart 
among the Bostonians, who, two days after the fire, 
were busy clearing away the ruins to make way for new 
buildings, and had notified to the bnsiness world that, 
despite what happened, orders would be filled as nenn, 
and the ordinary course of commercial transactions 
maintained as before, 

Massé, Fenix MARIE Victor, (e en popular French 
composer, B. at Lorient, 1822, became in 1866 Prof. of 
Composition at the Conservatory of Music, Paris Among 
his admired comie operas are Les Noces de Jeannetia 
(1853), and Galathé, (1554). He was elected a member 
o 187 Académie des Beaux Arts in the place of Auber, 
n 1872 

Massey, GERALD, (mA. an English poet, B. at Tring, 
1828, became an errand-boy in London, and an entirely 
selfeducated man. Ile has since raised himself toa high 
position in the world of poetry by his Poems and Chan- 
sons (1846); Vorces of Freedom and Lyrica of Love (18195; 
The Ballad of Babe Christabel (1855); Harelock's March 
(1861); and A Tule of Eternity, and other Poems (1869). 

Mas'sey’s Cross Roads, in Maryland, a village of 
Millin an district, Kent co, 

Mastoneus, (mds-töng'kùr) n. [From Gr. mastas, a 

| nipple, and . a tumor. (d.) A tumefaction of 
the nipple, or of the breast itself. When the tumor is 
of an adipous character, it is termed Mastopiuncus or 
Mastommelonens, 

Mastoparectamo, (%s to. pa unn.) u. Gr. 
mastos, and parektama, excessive distention.) (.) 
Immoderate distention of the mammm. 

Mastopathia, (miis-to-pa'theah.) [From Gr. mostos, 
and pathos, disease.] ( Med.) An affection of the breast. 

Mastorrhagia, (-er. [From Gr. mastoa, 
and pequymt, to break forth.) (Med.) An unusual flow 
of milk. 

Mastospargosis, (miis-to-spdr-qo'sis.) [From Gr, mae 
tos, and spargao, Lam full to bursting.) (d.) Fulness 
of the breast with milk, so that they are ready to burst. 

Matagor’da Island, in Teras, a prec. of Calhoun 
co. 

Matamo’ras, in O, a vill. of Grand View twp. 
Washington co, 

Mat'tock’s, in Tennessee, a dist. of White co. 

Matoa’ca, in Virginia, a township of Chesterfield 
county. 

Mattamiscontis, (mit-tah-mis-kon'tis,) in Maine, a 
plantation of Penobscot co, 


i: of which $27, |Mattawamkeag, (mdt-tah-wom'kcg,)in Maine, atwp. 
124,164 is funded upon bonds in circulation; all other | of Penubscut co. 
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Mat’thew’s, in North Carolina, a twp. of Chatham 
county, 

Mai ‘tox, in Tennessee, a dist. of Putnam co. 

Mauk’s, in Tennessee, a dist. of Washington co. 

Maumelle’. in Arkansas, a twp. of Pulaski co. 

Mauser Rifle, %% r.) Named after the adapter.) 
(Mil ) This arm, which has been definitively adopted by 
the German goverument as the infantry-weapon of the 
future, is not a purely original invention, but is a rifle 
which has been pertected upon other models. A com- 
plete description of this arm is not at present possible, 
since the German authorities continue to keep its mode! 
of construction a profound secret; however, it has been 
ascertained that it is a highly efficient piece, und one 
that could, even before its manifold improvements, be 
fired 26 times per minute, so that by men unused to its 
handling it may be trusted to fire at least 12 or 15 
rounds a minute. It is designed on the central fire 
system, aud has metallic-case cartridges; it is lighter 
and cousidered more handy than the Chassepot, aud 
answers in fidelity of aim to the improved needle-gun, 
which, in other respects, it surpasses. This weapon 
has, however, been considerably modified of late, its 
last model being a combination of the original Mauser) 
with the Martini-Henry. The practical test it under- 
went in Turkey, where a cheap gun of this pattern! 
was supplied on contract by an American firm during 
the war of 1877-78, with Russia, was most satisfac-| 
tory. 

Maxwell, Sin WII STIRLIXG, BART., (mdks’wel,) a 
British art-critic and historian, B. of an ancient tamily, 
near Glasgow, in 1818. was educated at Cambridge, and 
in 1572 became Lord Rector of the University of Edin- 
burgh. Iis chief works — of high valne in the world 
of letters - are: The Aunals of the Artists of Spain (1848); 
The Cinister Life of the Emperor Charles V. (1592); aud 
Velasquez and his Works |1555). D. 1878. 

Maxwell Schoolhouse, in Tennessee, a dist. of 
Giles co. 

May, Sin Tuomas ERSKINE, an eminent English his- 
torian, B. 18:5, became clerk of the House of Commons 
in 1871. IIis chief works are: a Treatise on the Law, 
Priviieyes, Proceedings, and Usage of Parliament (6th 
ed, IX it has been translated into several European 
languages); and Tue Constitutional History of England 
since tie Accession of George III., V760-\5t0 (1561-63), 
which commences at the point where Hallam’s great 
work concludes, This work, reprinted in the U. States, 
and translated into Freuch and German, passed into a 
third edition in 1871. 

May, in Ilinois, a twp. of Christian co. 

May’berry, in Pennsylvania, a township of Montour 
county. 

May berry’s, in Tennessee, a dist. of Hickman co. 

May feld, in Michigan, u township of Grand Traverse 
county.—A township of Lapeer county. 

Mayo, Wittiam STARBUCK, (d“, an American writer, 
u. at Ogdeusburg, N.Y in 1812. He is author of the 
popular romances Aalooluh, a story of African adven- 
ture, and The Berber, or the Mountaineer of the Allas. 

Mayo, in North Carolina, a township of Rockingham 
county, 

Mayo River, in Virginia, a township of Patrick 
county. 

Mayor's, in Tennessee, a dist. of Knox co, 

Muy S, in Jennesser, n dist. of Roane co. 

Mays field, in Teras, u prec, of Milan co. 

Mays'ville, in Alabama, a township of Madison 
county. . 

Maysville, in South Carolina, a township of Sumter 
county. 

Maysville, in Tennessee, a dist. of Dickson co. 

May town, in Pennsylvania, a towuship of Lancaster 
county. 

May wood, in Minnesota, a twp, of Benton co. 

Mazarne’, in Arkansas, a towuship oi Montgomery, 
count, 

Mboundon Poison. (Tozicology.) This poison, 
used fur ordeals on the Gaboon, and described by Du 
Chaillu and other travellers iu Africa, has recently been 
the subject of analysis and experiment by two French 
chemists. The plant was found in a moist soil ninety 
miles inland, near the river Como, The root is from 
20 to 27 inches long, and from one-third of an inch to 
one inch in diameter The bark is reddish, and the 
color below the epidermis bright red. The wood is 
grayish-white and hard, The experiments were made 
chiefly with the bark, but some with the wood and 
root. The infusions, even when very weak, are ex- 
tremely bitter, aud with iodide of potassium yield 
abundant precipitates. Alcoholic are more powerful 
than the aqucous extracts. Four grains of extract dis- 
solved in water, given toa dog, produced violent tetanic 
convulsious, but in two hours the animal recovered. 
Bix grains killed a dog in twenty minutes, the animal 
dying of asphyxia and tetanic convulsions. The action 
of the poison is very rapid, but fatal cousequeuces may 
be prevented by artificial respiration, 

McAllister, in Kentucky, a precinct of Hickman 
county. 

MeAnelly’s, in Teras, a prec. of Lampasas co. 

McBride's, in Gevryta, a district of Washington 
county. 

MeCaleb, in Tennessee, a dist. of Putnam co. 

MeCalmont, iu Pennsylvania, a twp. of Jefferson 
co, 

MeCanatha, in Alabama, a twp. of Clay co. 

McCardle, in Nebraska, a twp. of Douglas co. 

McCarthy, Desis Fronexce, (mik-kir’te,) an Trish 
poet, u. 5-0. He is author of Bullads, Poems, and 
Lyrics, mostly founded ou Irish traditions, aud written 
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in a patriotic spirit, published in 1850. This volume 
embraces translatious from nearly all modern Euro- 
pean languages He has since produced (1857) Under- 
Glimpses and other Poems, and The Bell- Founder, &c. 
eCarthy, Justiy, an Irish novelist and journalist, B 
at Cork, 1830. After occupying leading positions on 
the English press, he visited the U. States in 1868, and 
remained there nearly three years, visiting 35 of the 37 
States. His works include The Waterdale Neighbors 
1867), My Enemy's Daughter (1809); Lady Judith 
1871); Miss Misanthrope (1517), &c. 

McCauleyville, in ALnresta, a township of Wilkin 
county 

McChristian, in Kentuchy, a precinct of Ballard 
county z 

McClellan, in Indiang, a twp. of Newton co. 

McClellan, in Wasi Le, a towuship of Doddridge 
county 

McCleillan’s, 
county. 

McClemens, in Michigan, a vill, of Clinton twp., Ma- 
comb co, 

McCleny’s Still, in Florida, a precinct of Baker 
county. 

McClevin, 
county. 
eCloskey, Jonn, (-kids’ke,) an eminent perican 
Roman Catholic prelate, B. in Brooklyn, N. Y., 1810. 
He graduated from Mount St. Mary's Coll, Enimets- 
burg, Md.: was ordained priest in 1534, and then pro- 
ceeded to Rome, there to complete his studies. On his 
return to New York, ae became pastor of St. Joseph's 
Church jn that city, and in 1541 became first President 
of St. John's Coll, Fordham, N. X. In 1844 he was 
appointed coadjutor to Archbishop Hughes, and in 
1847 bishop of Albany. In 1864 he became Archbishop 
of New York, and has distinguished his holding of the 
See by promoting the best interests of his Church: 
having established houses of protection, an Industrial 
School for destitute children, a foundling asylum, an 
institution for deaf and dumb girls, a home for aged 
women, a German hospital, and asylums for the aged 
of both sexes. Ile has, besides, been actively engaged 
in the building of new churches, particularly the mag- 


in Tennessee, a district of Knox 


in Tennessee, a district of Hickman 


nificent St. Patrick's Cathedral (see Fig. 1949, Vol. II.) 
ou Fifth Avenue, commenced by his predecessor. This 
Most eminent prolate was raised to the dignity of a 
Cardinal Priest by Pope linus IX.. March 15, 1575. The 
title“ assigned to him was Santa Maria Sopra Minerva. 
Pope Leon XIII. conterred the Red Hat on him in the 
Consistory held on March 28, 1878. 

McComb, in Ohio, a vill. of Pleasant twp., Huncock 
co. 

McCon'nell, in Arkansas, a township of Chicot 
count, 

McConnellsville, in New Tork, a village of Vienna 
township, Oneida co, 

| MeCool, in Arkansas, a twp. of Perry co. 

McCord, in Indi, a twp. of Bond co. 

MeCord’ersville, in Jndiana, a village of Vernon 
twp., Hancock co. 

MeCord’s, iu Alabama, a twp. of Coosa co, 

MeCrack’in’s, in Tennessee, a district of Rutherford 
co. 

MeCra‘dy, in Tennessee, a dist. of Marshall co. 

MeCullock, in Texas, a W. central co. Area, abt. 
900 sq. m. 

MeCur'ry’s, in Georgia, a district of Hart co. 

Me bDan’iel, in North Qurolina, a township of Sampson 
county. 

MeDaniel’s, in Kentucky, a precinct of Breckenridge 
co, 

MeDon/ald, in Missouri, a twp. of Jasper co. 

McDonald, in Zennessee, a district ol 
county, 

Mebonald's. in Georgia, a district of Murray co.; 
pop. 840.— A district of Twiggs co, 

McDonald’s, in Tennessee, a dist. of Perry co. 

MecDow’ell, in Gevrgia, a district of Pike co. 

McDuf'fie Mill, in Georgia, a district of Wilcox 
county, 

McEel’vinville, in Georgia, a district of Mitchell 
co. 

McElroy’, in W. Virginia, a twp. of Tyler co. 

MeEIry’s, in Georgia, a dist. of Clay co. 

McEw’en’s, in Zennessce, a district of Humphreys 
co. 

MeFar'‘lan, in I/inots,a twp. of Hardin co. 

Medee's, in Tennesser, a district of Hardin co, 

McG n Tennessee, a district of Roane co, 

MeGill’s, in Tennessee, a dist. of Monroe co, 

McGreg’or, in Jowa, a twp. of Clayton co. 

McGuire, in J/lincis, a twp. of Marion co. 

MeGuire, in Tennessee, a dist. of Jefferson co. 

MecHargue, in Aentucky, a prec. of Laurel co. 

MeIntosh, in Kentucky, a prec. of Perry co. 

MeKim, in W. Virginiu, a twp. of Pleasants co. 

McKinley, in Alabama, a township of Marengo co.— 
A towuship of Monroe co, 

Mekin'ney. in Tennessee, a dist. of Lincoln co. 

MeHinney, in Teras, a vill. of Collin co. 

McKin’‘neysburg, in Kentucky, a precinct of Pen- 
dleton co, 

MeKin/‘zie, in Tennesse, a dist. of Carroll eo. 

Meknight's. in Tennessee, a dist, of Cannon co. 

MeMnth's. in Alubama, n twp. of Tuscaloosa co. | 

McMil lan’s, in South Curona, a township of Marion, 
couuty. 

Meuillon. in Tennessee.a dist. of Lawrence co. 

MeMinn’s, in Tennessee, n dist. of Hickman co, 

Meuullin's, in Georyia, u dist, of Heury co. 
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McMullen, in Teras, a S. county; area, about 1,100 
square miles. 

MeNeill’s, in N. Carolina, a twp. of Moore co. 

McPherson, in Kansas, a S. central co., cap. Smoky 

111. 

McPherson, in Minnesota, a twp. of Blue Earth co.; 
pop. 903. 

McPhe'ter’s Bent, in Tennessee, a dist. of Hawkins 


co, 

McTiler, in South Carolina, a township of Lexington 
county. 

Mec Weys’town, in Pennsylvania, a borough of Mifflin 
co. 

MeWil'liams, in Nebraska, a twp. of Otoe co, 

Mea’‘cham, in %% s, a twp. of Marion co. 

Mende, in Michiyan, a twp. of Huron co. 

Meade, in West Virginia a township of Marshall 
county.—A township of Pocahontas county.—A town- 
ship of Tyler county. — A township of Upshur 
county. 

Mead ‘ow, in North Carolina, a township of Johnston 


co, 
Meadow Bluff, in West Virginia, a twp. of Greenbrier 


co, 

Mendow Creek, in Uluh Territory, a precinct of Mil- 
lard co, 

Mendow Lake, in California, a township of Nevada 
co. 

Meadows, in North Curolina, a townsbip of Stokes 
county 

Meadows, in Oregon, a prec of Umatilla co. 

Meadow Valley, in Neruda, a vill. of Panaca twp., 
Lincoln co. 

Meadowvilile, 
county. 

Menaker, in Montana Territory, a co., cap Diamond 
ity. 

Meat, (Extract or.) The eminent chemist Liebig sug- 
gested some years ago the manufacture of a concen- 
trated extract of meat, in which only the lean or mus- 
cular part is used. This is boiled until all bat the fibre 
is dissolved out; and then the liquid is concentrated 
until it is brought to the state of a thick paste, in 
which state it is easily preserved. It is chiefly recom- 
mended for use by invalids, and for quickly makin 
soups. The favor with which this and ether forms o! 
meat extracts were received is now diminishing, and it 
is even stoutly maintained that they are interior to 
the beef-tea prepared in the old-fashioned way. Dr. P. 
Muller, especially, asserts that neither directly nor in- 
directly should extracts of meat be considered as tood, 
for they neither contain albuminous constituents, nor 
do they in any way prevent the waste of the organic 
matter which forms the body ; as they contain none of 
the nitrogenous principles which arrest decay. In 
small doses, these extracts promote digestion, and in- 
crease the circulation by the stimulating effect of the 
salts of potash they contain: but in strong doses, es- 
pecially if the system be weakened by long abstinence, 
as in the case of convalescents from severe illness, they 
may produce very injurious effects. In such cases, the 
system has lost a large quantity of chloride of so- 
dium, and the potassa salts will therefore, instead of 
performing nutrition, interfere with it, by their direct 
action on the blood-globules, whereby the absorption 
of oxygen is greatly decreased, and by the predomi- 
nance of snch salts in the serum of the blood, which 
only dissolve carbonic acid, and do not allow the nor- 
mal quantity of that gas to be eliminated, thus imped- 
ing the access of oxygen, diminishing the circulation, 
and producing congestion, Medical men are exhorted 
to bear in mind that, if given alone, these extracts are 
no nutriment, and tend rather to keep the convales- 
cent weak from want of nourishment, than to increase 
his strength and promote his digestion. See PRESERVED 
Meat. 

Mecha 


in Tennessee, @ district of Macon 


‘ies ville, in Tennessee, a dist. of Rutherford 


co. 

Mechanicsville, in Iowa, u village of Pioneer twp., 
Cedar co. 

Medicine Bow, in Wyoming Territory, a twp. of 
Carbon co. 

Med ford’s, in Alabama, a twp. of Cherokee co.; 
pop. 574. 

Mea icine, in Missouri, n township of Livingston 
county.—A township of Mercer county.—A township 
of Putnam county. 

Medi’na, in Kuusus, a village of Kentucky twp., Jef- 
ferson co, 

Medjidie, (m/*d'je-de,) n. (er.) A Turkish order in- 
stituted in 1852. It has five classes; and the decora- 
tion, which differs in size for the different classes, is a 
silver sun of seven triple raya, with the device of the 
crescent and star alternating with the rays. On a circle 
of red enamel, in the centre of the decoration, is Zeal, 
honor, aud loyalty,’ and the date 1208, the Mohamme- 
dan year corresponding to 1852; the Sultan's name ia 
inscribed on a gold field within this circle. The first 
three classes suspend the badge around the neck from 
a red ribbon having green borders, and the fourth and 
fifth classes wear it attached to a similar ribbon on the 
left breast. A star, in design closely resembling the 
badge, is worn on the left breast by the first class, and 
on the right breast by the second. 

Medjidieh, a new town of Roumunia, in the Do- 
brudja, 23 miles west by north of Kustendji, on the 
railway connecting Kustendji with the Danube. Before 
186) the place was only n village; it owes its rapid 
growth to the immigration of Tartars after the 
Crimean war. It was named after the Sultan Abdul 
Meujid, aud has now a pop. of abt. 25, 00, mostly Turturs. 
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Meet Camp, in North Carolina, a twp. of Watauga 
county. 

Meet ing Creek, in Kentucky, a precinct of Harding 
county 

Megaceros, (me-gids'e-rds,)n. (Pal.) A genus of the 
Deer family, the bones of which are found in various 
parts of Ireland, in the shell marl, below the peat or 
bog earth. The gigantic Irish Deer or Fossil Elk, as it 
has been called (Megaceros hibernicus, Owen), was an 
immense creature, Specimens have been found which 
measured, from the foot to the summit of the antlers, 
ten feet and four inches; while the measurement from 
the tip of one antler to another, in full-grown speci- 
mens, was from ten to twelve feet. The horns are very 
wide, and from being fluttened out, somewhat as in the 
Elk or Moose, were regarded by sume of the older natu- 
ralists as having belonged to a variety of that animal. 
To support these immense horns, the vertebra of the 
neck were of much larger size than in any existing 
species of deer, while the legs were of stronger propor- 
tions. The skull and antlers of a specimen in the Mu- 
seum of the Royal Dublin Society weigh eighty-seven 
pounds, It was once thought that the females of this 
immense creature must have been horned equally with 
the male as in the recent reindeer: the late researches 
of Professor Owen have shown that the female was 
hornless, as in the Fallow Deer and Red Stag. Remains 
of this deer have been found in the Isle of Man and in 
different parts of England, such as Norfolk, Essex, and 
Lancashire ; but they have never occurred to the extent 
that they are met with in Ireland. They seem to have 
become extinct before the introduction of man on the 
British Islands. One naturalist, from the appearances 
exhibited by a perforated rib, thought that the hole 
must have been produced by a sharp-pointed instrument, 
which did not penetrate so far as to cause the animal's 
death, but which remained long enough in the opening 
to alter the growth of the bone. Professor Owen, how- 
ever, has shown that an arrowhead, of the dimensions 
fitted to make such a hole, and sticking in amb with 
its poiut iu the chest, must have soon killed the ani- 
mal, by piercing the contiguons viscera and producing 
inflammation. He shows that the instrument which 
pierced the rib must have been instantly withdrawn, 
and not left to impede the growth of the bone, and con- 
cludes that. as male stags are very combative, the injury 
was most likely produced by the pointed branch of the 
formidable autier. The bones of the Megaceros are 
generally of adark-brown color, with patches of the blue 


phosphate of iron; and in some instances, the hollows | 


of the long bones have contained marrow so fresh as 
almost to resemble suet. 

Megascope, (mg’vh-skép,) n. [Gr. megas, great, and 
skopeo, to see.) (Opt) An instrument for taking mag- 
nified drawings of objects. It is the same in principle 
as the Solar Microscope und Magic Lantern. 

Meerane, (nër'ah-nã.) A prosperous manufacturing 
town of Saxony, 10 m. N. of Zwickau. Until within 
the last few years it was an unimportant, small country 
town; but it has recently increased rapidly in size and 
importance, through the development of its industrial 
resources, A large export trade is carried on with Eng- 
land. France, and America, some of the principal firms 
having set up establishments in New York. 1p. 18,000. 

Meher’rin, in Vi, a twp. of Brunswick co. 

Melehisedek, (mél-chis'e-dék.) (Jewish Hist.) The 
priest-king of Salem, who met Abraham returning from 
the slaughter of the eastern kings and blessed him 
(Gen. xiv. 18-20). There has been a doubt as to the 
place where this personage reigned. Salem, however, 
is generally supposed to be Jerusalem, which layin Ab- 
rullam's line of march. It may be sately concluded 
that, though reigning in Canaan, M. was not of one of 
the depraved and idolatrous Canaanitish tribes. Miss 
Corbaux, in her interesting disquisition on the Re- 
phaim,a distinct race, supposes that Salem was the cen- 
tral seat of their authority, aud that the king who 
reigned there was the supreme head of their nation, to 
whom the different tribes were subordinate. If M. were 
a mere local chief, it is difficult to see why the king of 
Sodom, an Emim prince, and why Abraham should pay 
him the deference they did. “ But the moment the im- 
portant fact comes in by way of explanation, supported 
by sufficient extrinsic evidence, that the king of Salem 
was the supreme chief of the entire nation, and the 
local chiefs of tribes were his subordinates, the whole 
transaction becomes perfectly intelligible, because we 
understand the mutual relation of all the parties con- 
cerned in it. As feudal lord of the land, in which Ab- 
raham had settled, Abraham paid him this tribute. As 
head of the national body to which the Emim belonged, 
the chief of the Emim sanctioned it. As head of the 
state in religious as well as in temporal concerns, ac- 
cording to the primitive patriarchal order, Melchize- 
dek received the tribute, both as a votive offering of 
gratitude from the givers for the rescue of the goods, 
and as an acknowledgment of his lordship over the 
goods rescued.” 

Melligo, (méi'le-go,) n. (Bot.) Honey-dew; a disease 
of plants in which an unnatural secretion of sweet 
matter appears on their surtace. 

Mel more, in Olio, a village of Eden township, Seneca 
county. 

Mel onville, in Florida, a prec. of Orange co. 

Mel’ton, in Arkansas, a twp. of Jefferson co. 

Melville, in North Carolina, a township of Alamance 
county 

Melville, Grondr Joux Wuvrx, a popular English 
novelist, n. 1821, commanded the Cavalry of the Turkish 
Contingent during the Crimean War. His works include 
Digby Grand (1853); Kate Coventry, an Autobiography 
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(1856); The Interpreter: a Tale of the War (1861); The 
Gladiators (1863); and Sarchedon asn), All have been 
republished in the United States. D. 1878. 

Memphis, in Michigan, a vill. of Richmond twp., Ma- 
comb co. 

Menabrea, Lurgi Feperico, Count, (mdn-ah-bra’ah,) 
an Italian general and statesman, B. at Chambéry, 1809. 
after distinguishing himself in various subordinate 
official and military positions, was, in the war of Ital- 
ian Independence, placed at the head of the engineer- 
ing department of the army, executed several impor- 
tant works, including the investment of Peschiera, and 
did good service on the fields of Palestro and Solferino. 
Promoted to be lieut.-general and made a senator, he 
next conducted the military operations at Ancona, 
Capua, and Gaéta, and in 1866, as Italian Plenipotenti- 
ary signed the Treaty of Prague. From 1867 till Nov., 
1869 he became President of the Council of Ministers, 
and the holder, also, of the portfolio of Foreign Affairs. 
In Nov., 1870, Gen. M. was appointed Italian ambassa- 
dor at Vienna. and in May, 15/6, at London. 

Men/ard, in Tezas, a central county; area, about 800 
square miles 

Men den. in Minnesota, a twp. of Steele co. 

men denhall’s: in South Carolina, a twp. of New- 

erry co. 

Men don, in Ohio, a village of Union township, Mercer 
county 
gtr das a county of Kentucky. Capital, Dry 

idge 

Menopome, (m/n'o-pime,) n. (Zodl.) The Protonop- 
sis horrida (Fig. 64), a large batrachian belonging to 
the fam. Amphiumidx. In form, it resembles the newt 
and salamander; the head is flatand broad; the teeth 
in two concentric rows in the upper jaw, and one row 
in the lower, are numerous and small. Notwithstand- 
ing its small teeth, it is fierce and voracious, feeding 
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chiefly on fish and batrachians. It is found in the 
Ohio and other rivers of the same region, aud known on 
their banks by many names, such as Hellbender, Mud 
Devil, Ground Puppy, Young Alligator, and Tweeg. 
Men'tor, in Wi-consin, a twp. of Clark co. 
Menzel, WoLFGAaNG, (men’s!) a German critic and 


historian, B. in Silesia, 1798, became a political refugee 
in 1820, returning to his native country in 1824. His 
History of the Germuns (1824-5), conceived in a satirical 
poiut of view, created for him many enemies; and his 
German Literature, twice translated into English, also 
exposed him to the animadversion of his countrymen. 
Among his other writings are: The History of Europe 
from 1798 to 1815 (1853), and, in 1869, an interesting 
work on the most important events which occurred be- 
tween the conclusion of the Italian war in 1860 and 
the outbreak of the war in Germany in 1866. 

Mercer, in „mois. a twp. of Mercer co, 

Mercer, in Jowa, a twp. of Adams co. 

Mercer, in Virginia, a twp. of Loudon co. 

Mereurialis, (mér-ku-re-a'lis,) n. (Bot.) A genus of 
herbaceous plants, order Euphorbiacer, distinguished 
by having the barren and fertile flowers separate, the 


Fig. 65. — poe's mercury (Mercurialis perennis). 


former containing nine to twelve stamens, the latter 
two simple styles and a two-celled two-seeded capsule. 
M. perennis, the Dog's Mercury (Fig. 65), is a common 
woodland plant, eight to twelve inches high, with ex- 
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tensively creeping roots, simple stems, and large ovate 
serrated rough leaves. The barren flowers grow in 
long lateral spikes, near the summit of the stem, and 
are conspicuous in early spring by their greenish-yel- 
low stamens; the fertile flowers, on separate plants, 
also grow in spikes, but are less evident owing to their 
being concealed among the upper leaves. The whole 
plant is poisonous, and being consequently rejected by 
cattle, may often be seen forming dense patches of 
a dark-green hue in places where most other herbage 
has been consumed. It turns dull bluish-green in dry- 
ing, and may be made to furnish a deep blue dye —of 
a fugitive nature, however. M. annua is taller and more 
branched, with the barren and fertile flowers on the 
same plant. (French, Mercuriale ; German, Bingelkraut.) 

Mer’cy ville, in Missouri, a village of Richland twp., 
Macon co. 

Mer’chantville, in New Jersey, a village of Stockton 
township, Camden co. 

Meredith, Groxer, a popular English novelist, B. in 
Hants, 1828. His best known and appreciated books 
comprise The Shaving of Shugpat ; The Ordeal of Rich- 
ard Feverel (1859); Evan Harrington (1861); Vittoria 
(1866); and The Adventures of Harry Richmond (1871). 

Meredith, in Mississippi, a prec. of Warren co. 

Meriones, (mér-e-o'neez,) . (Zoðŭl.) A genus of Mam- 
malia, order No- 
dentia, distin- 
guished from Ger- 
billus, to which 
they are closely al- 
lied, by their hind 
feet being much 
longer, the tail 
nearly naked, and 
the existence of a | 
small tooth before 
the superior mo- 
lars. There are two 
species found in N. 
America: one is the 
Meriones Canaden- 
sts (Fig. 66), well known to the inhabitants of Canada 
for its extreme agility. It closes itself up in its burrow, 
and passes the winter, like many of its congeners, in a 
state of lethargy. 

Mesopota'mia, in Ohio, a twp. of Trumbull co.; p.796. 

Merivale, CHARLES, (mér’e-rdl,) an eminent English 
historian, B. 1808, became Boyle Lecturer at Cambridge 
University in 1864. He is the author of a History of 
the Romans under the Empire (1850-62) ; and a transla- 
tion in English rhymed verse of the Jiad of Homer 
(2 vols., 1869). 

Merology. (me-ril’o-je,) n. [Gr. meros, a part, and 
logos, a discourse | (Anat.) That branch of the science 
which treats of the elementary parts or constituents 
of the tissues and humors of the organism. 

Mer'rill’s, in California, a village of Tehama town- 
ship, Tehama co. 

Merritt, in California, a twp. of Yolo co. 

Merritt's, in Georgia, a dist. of Cobb co. 

Morry Green, in Arkansas, a township of Grant 
county. 

Merry Hill, in North Carolina, a township of Bertie 
county. 

Mesilla, in New Mexico, a village of Doña Aña 
county 

Mesophytum, (més-o-fi'tiim.) n. (Bot.) The line of 
demarcation between the internode and petiole. 

Mes quite Gum. (Bot) A gum almost identical 
with gum-arabic, and exuded from the stem and 
branches of several species of Mimosa, order Fabacex, 
chiefly from Algarobia (or Prosopis) glandulosa, It has 
of late become an article of export from Texas, about 
117% ounds having been gathered in Bexar co. only 
n 5 

Mes’senheimer, in Illinois, a township of Union 
county 

Metachloral, (mét-ah-klo'rdl,) n. (em.) A sub- 
stance isomeric with chloral, produced when chloral 
hydrate is brought into contact with sulphuric acid, 
aud possessing mild narcotic properties. Chloral is also 
changed spontaneously into metachloral when kept for 
a long time in a stoppered bottle, or when a quantity 
of water insufficient to produce the hydrate is added ta 
it. Heat converts metachloral into the liquid chloral, 
which becomes the hydrate on the addition of a suffi- 
cieut quantity of water. M. has a great affinity to 
water, and its use as a caustic may perhaps sometimes 
be advisable, in view of its after soothing effects. 

Metairie Ridge, in Louisiana, a township of Jeffer- 
son parish. 

Metal, in Pennsylvania, a township of Franklin 

unty. 

Metallic Printing. Mr. Wells, of Philadelphia, has 
discovered a method of printing upon smooth metallic 
or other hard surfaces, such as tin, zinc, wood, &c., 
either with water, or oil colors; it is done by means of 
a liquid application made upon the surface before print- 
ing. The composition of this liquid has beep patented, 
and companies have been organized in this country and 
abroad, working under this patent. 

Me'teors. One of the most startling features of the 
universe revealed by modern astronomy is the exist- 
ence of loose stores of matter and force conveniently 
distributed, probably within reach of other systems, as 
of ours, and reminding us of the primal chaos con- 
ceived by the Pagans and adopted by Milton as the re- 
gion of material into which the Creator's * compasses ” 
struck out the vast circle of the celestial system, 
Meteors aud comets, like planets, are fuund to be aggre- 


Fig. 66, — MERIONES CANADENSIS. 
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gated in whirling streams or vortexes; and Mr. Rich- 
ard A. Proctor, in a paper lately published, argues that 
they are probably related and homogeneous bodies. 
They seem to be the crudest condition of matter, and 
their streams ure believed to afford to the suns the vast 
supplies of light and heat which they perpetually dis- 
tribute to their planets for the nourishment of ad- 
vancing organization aud life. According to Mr. Proc- 
tor, the system of worlds, far from being a finished 
creation, is found to be, like the world of nature around 
us, a system of life, advancing organization, and growth. 
The meteoric systems, Which probably accompany or 
impinge upon all planetary systems, are the rivers that 
fertilize the universe of worlds. In other words, 
(taking our own system for a specimen of all,) the 
supreme attraction of the central sun brings the 
stream or streams of meteoric fragments actually down 
upon itself. They are believed to rain upon the sun 
incessantly in vast aggregate volume, and with a force 
for which we can find no illustration in our experience. 
The arrest of all this furce transmutes it to heat and 
light, and thus is solved the perplexing question of 
former times, how the sun could send forth these un- 
limited supplies to his planets without becoming ex- 
hausted. Mr. Proctor argues, with great clearness and 
force, that the sun’s corona,“ observed in eclipses, and 
just now one of the prominent problems of astronomy, 
can be accounted for in no other way than by this illu- 
minated and fire-spattering rain of meteors upon the 
solar disk. The sun must grow in bulk so long as the 
meteoric streams sre unexhausted. 

Meth’ylene, (Bicuvonipe or.) (Crem.) An organic 
compound which has recently attracted much attention 
froin its value as an anwsthetic agent; Hm. CoHs,Cl. 
Dr. Richardson, who has long been studying the physi- 
ological properties of the methyl-conipounds, with the 
view of fluding among them a safer compound than 
chloroform, believes, from his experiments on animals, 
that in the subject of this article he has found such a 
compound, As the deaths from chlorofurm may be 
computed, according to him, at one in 1500 administra- 
tions, it is obvious that there is reason for searching 
for a still safer anesthetic agent. Dr. Snow, as is well 
known, thought that he had discovered an almost posi- 
tively safe agent in amylene (Ciol Io); but the value of 
more than 200 safe administrations was at once de- 
stroyed by two rapidly succeeding deaths; and hence 
a large number of successful cases of the new agent 
must be reported before it will displace chloroform 
from its present well-deserved position, The compo- 
sition of hydride of methyl (or marsh gas) is expressed 
by Calla H. which may be written CgHHILH. Now, ac- 
cording to the theory of substitutions, one, two, three, 
or even all four of the atos of hydrogen may be re- 
placed by a correspouding number of atoms of chlorine. 
Thus, (a) if one atom of H ke replaced by one atom of 
Cl, we have chloride of methyl, CgllyCl; (b) if two atoms 
of H are replaced by two atoms of Cl, the resulting 
compound is bichloride of methylene, of which very little 
is known; (c) if three atoms of H are replaced by three 
atoms of Cl, the resulting compound is lerchloride of 
formyl, CgllClg, or common chloroform, another radi- 
cal, viz., formyl, Call, now appearing; (d) if the whole 
of the H is replaced by Cl, the resulting compound is 
tetrachloride of carbon, CCl We thus have four new 
bodies which may be constructed step by step out of 
hydride of methyl or marsh gas, and similarly, by start- 
ing with tetrachloride of carbon, the chemist may re- 
trace the individual stages till he gets back to mursh 
gas. All these derivatives of marsh gas possess the 
power of producing anesthesia when they are inhaled 
as vapor by men aud animals, That the latter two — 
viz., chloroform and tetrachloride of carbon — possess 
this power, has been long known, Dr. P. Smith having 
especially directed attention to the properties of the 
last-named compound; but that the first two also exert 
the same influence is a fact new to science, for which 
we are indebted to Dr. Richardson. “I discovered,“ he 
observes, “that chloride of methyl was u certain and 
gentle anesthetic, in July, 1867, and this led me to hope 
that something more stable and manugeable could be 
obtained —something that should stand between the 
chloride of methyl and chloroform. That substauce is 
now found in the bichloride of methylene. That this 
compound would produce rapid, safe, and easy general 
anesthesia, I discovered by experiment on August 
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ascertaining that it could be safely given to the lower 
animals, Dr. Richardson inhaled it until it produced 
insensibility. “I found the vapor very pleasant to 
breathe and little irritating, while drowsiness came on 
and unconsciousness without any noise in the head or 
oppression. I recovered also, as the animals seemed to 
recover, at once and completely. I felt as though I 
had merely shut my eyes and had opened them again. 
In the meantime, I had, however, performed certain 
acts of a motor kind unconsciously; for I inhaled the 
vapor in the laboratory and there went to sleep, but I 
awoke in the yard adjoining. Since then, I have in- 
haled the vapor in smaller quantities from several in- 
struments, with the effect of proving that there is little 
difference required for its administration and that of 
chloroform. A little more bichloride is required in the 
earlier stages than would be required if chloroform 
were being used, the fluid being more vaporizable. 
One drachm of bichloride to forty minims (34 of a 
drachm) of chloroform, represents the differenee re- 
quired; but when the narcotism is well set up, less of 
the bichloride is required to sustain the effect.” 

Metomp kin, in Virginia, a twp. of Accomack co.; 

. 4,400. 

Metra. (me’trah,) An ingenious pocket-instrument, in- 
vented by Herbert Mackworth. It combines the ther- 
mometer, climometer, goniometer, anemometer, level, 
plummet, scales, &c , so that, by its assistance, travel- 
lers or engineers can at once record their observations. 
It enables us to determine the dip of rocks, angles of 
crystals, temperature, rate of wind, to take levels of 
large surfaces, determine latitude, anda variety of other 
matters connected with physical scieuce. As a pocket- 
instrument, it is of great value. 

Metric System. The idea so long mooted of carry- 
ing into practical operation a comprehensive system 
which shall serve to bring the weights and measures 
of the principal countries of the civilized world into 
an identical and simplified form, has at length been 
elaborately entertained by an International Commission 
recently held in Paris, and at which the United States 
was represented in common with the chief European 
countries. The followiug report of the deliberations 
of that body presents in a methodical form the resolu- 
tions arrived at by the Commission, as communicated 
to the French Academy of Sciences.—I. Jn reference to 
the Metre.—1. As a starting-point for carrying into 
effect an international measure, the Commission takes 
the metre of the Archives, in its present condition. 2. 
The Commission declares that, considering the actual 
condition of the platina measure of the Archives, it 
thinks the market or line-metre (mètre à traits) may be 
deduced from it with certainty. Nevertheless, the 
opinion of the Commission requires to be confirmed by 
the different processes of comparison which can be em- 
ployed in this investigation. 3, The proportion (équa- 
tion) of the International Metre will be deduced from 
the present length of the metre in the Archives, deter- 
mined according to all the comparisons which have 
been made by means of the processes which the Inter- 
national Metric Commission will be in a condition to 
employ. 4. While deciding that the new International 
Metro ought to be a line-metre (mètre à traits), of which 
every country will receive an identical copy made at 
the same time as the universal prototype, the Commis- 
sion will feel bound afterwards to construct a certain 
number of standards marked by projections (étalons d 
bouts) for those countries which desire them; and the 
proportions of such metres to the new prototype à traits, 
will also be determined under the care of the Interna- 
tional Commission. 5. The International Metre will 
have the length of the metre at zero (centigrade). 6. 
There will be employed tur the manufacture of the 
metres an alloy composed of 90 parts of platina and 10 
of iridium, with a margin (une tolerance) of 2 to the 100, 
more or less. 7. In manufacturing the measures, the 
ingot must be formed by a single casting by means of 
the processes used in the working of the known metals. 
The number and form of these measures will be deter- 
mined by the International Commission. 8. These 
measures will be auuealed for many days,at the highest 
temperature — notwithstanding that they are never 
likely to be subjected to anything but the most feeble 
strains — before taking them to be compared with the 
standard instruments, 9. The bars of platina alloy 
upon which the line-metres are to be traced will have 


80th of the same year.” It is a colorless fluid, having 
an odor like that of chloroform; and is pleasant to in- 
hale, us it causes little irritation to the mucous mem- 
brane. It boils at 58°, und has a spec. gr. of 1°344, 
while that of its vapor is 2-937 (nearly three times that 
of air). Hence, it boils at a lower temperature than 
other anesthetics; while its specific gravity, both as a 
liquid and a vapor, is lower than that of chloroform, 
but much higher than that of ether; hence, from its 
easier evaporation, it requires more free administration 
than chloroform, and, from its greater vapor-density, it 
should be given less freely than ether. It mixes read- 
ily with absolute ether, and this combination yields a 
vapor containing corresponding proportions of each, 
their boiling-points only differing at most by 40. It 
also combines with chloroform in all proportions. It 
should have a neutral reaction to test-paper. Ifa trace 
of acid be present — which is possible, but not prob- 
able —its inhalation might prove dangerous. To pre- 
vent decomposition, it should, like chloroform, be well 
guarded from the action of light. All anesthetics 
given by inhalation after a certain dose destroy life; 
but that the destructive power of this new agent is less 
than of either chloroform or tetrachloride of carbon, 
seems proved. On trying the vapor upon himself, after 


a length of 102 centimetres, and their transverse section 
will be represented by the model described in a note of 
M. Tresca. 10. The bars intended for the construction 
of the projection metre (d bouts), will have a similar 
transverse section, but symmetrical in the vertical di- 
rection, confurmably to the special figure which repre- 
sents it; the nobs or projections (bouts) will then be 
wrought with a spherical surface of one metre radins. 
11. During all the operations which the standard metres 
must undergo, they will be supported on the two 
rollers (rou/eaux) indicated by General Baron de Wrede; 
but, for their preservation, they will be placed ina 
suitable case. 12. Each of the International Metres 
onght to be accompanied by two mercurial thermome- 
ters, isolated, and carefully compared with an air-ther- 
mometer; it is deemed necessary thut these thermome- 
ters should be verified from time to time by means of 
the nir-thermometer, 13. The method of M. Fizeau 
will be employed to determine the dilatation of the 
platina alluy nsed in the construction of the metres. 
14. The prototypes will be submitted to the processes 
by means of which the coefficient of the absolute dilata- 
tion of the complete metres can be best determined. 


These measures will be separately made, at five different 
temperatures at least, between zero and 40° centigrade. 
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15. The comparison of the prototypes with each other 
ought to be made at, at least, three temperatures com- 
prised between these same limits. 16. The Commission 
decides that two apparatus be constructed, the one 
with u longitudinal movement for tracing these metres, 
the other with a transverse movement for their com- 
parison. 17. The comparisons will be made by im- 
mersing new standards in a liquid and in air; but the 
standard of the Archives must not be immersed in 
any liquid before the end of the operations. 18. The 
tracing of the line or traced metres (d traits), and their 
first comparison with the metre of the Archives, will 
be for the first effected by means of M. Fizeau's process. 
19. For the determination of the proportions of the 
various standards, there will be employed, moreover, 
all the means of comparison already known and a 

proved, according to circumstances, either by actually 
bringing the different forms into contact, or by the 
method of Messrs. Airy and Struve, or by that of MM. 
Stamkart and Steinheil. 20. The relations between 
the Archive metre and the new International traced 
metre, as well as the relations between the other traced 
standards and the International Metre, will be deter- 
mined by comparing the results of all these observa- 
tions. 21. Operations will be performed, on the other 
hand, by setting out from the International Metre for 
the construction of the standards with projections 
(étalons d bouts), which may be asked for by various 
states. — II. In reference to the Kilogramme. — 22. Con- 
sidering that the simple relation established by the 
authors of the metric system between unity of weight 
and unity of volume, is represented by the actnal kilo- 
gramme ina manner sufficiently exact for the ordinary 
uses of industry, and even of science ; considering, also, 
that the exact sciences have no real need of a simple 
numerical relation, but only of a determination as exact 
as possible of that relation; and cousidering the dif- 
ficulties which would result from a change of the ex- 
isting unity of metric weight, it is decided that the 
international kilogramme will be derived from the 
kilogramme of the Archives in its present condition. 
23. The International Kilogramme ought to be decided 
by weighing in a vacuum, 24. The material of the 
International Metre, viz. an alloy of platinum and 
iridium, as stated in No. 6. 25. The material of the 
kilogramme will be founded and cast in a single cylin- 
der, which will afterwards be subjected to furnace-heat 
and mechanical operations, such as will give to its 
whole mass the necessary homogeneity. 26. The 
form of the International Kilogramme will be the same 
as that of the kilogramme of the Archives, viz., a cyl- 
inder whose depth is equal to its diameter, and whose 
corners may be easily rounded. 27. The determination 
of the weight of the cubic decimetre of water ought 
to be made under the direction of the International 
Commission. 28. The balances which will be used for 
weighing ought to be, not ony those which may be 
placed for the present at the disposal of the Execu- 
tive Committee by institutions and men of science who 
possess them, but also a new balance, constructed ac- 
cording to conditions of the greatest exactness. 29. 
The volumes of all kilogrammes will be determined by 
the hydrostatic method; but the kilogramme of the 
Archives will neither be placed in water nor ina 
vacuum before the end of the operations. 30. To de- 
termine the weight of the new kilogramme, in com- 
parison with that of the Archives, in a vacuum, two 
auxiliary kilogrammes will be made use of, as nearly 
as possible of the sume weight and the same volume as 
that of the Archives, according to the method indi- 
cated by M. Stas. Each of the new kilogrammes 
ought also to be compared in air with the kilogramme 
of the Archives. 31. When the International Kilo- 
gramme is constructed, all others will be compared 
with it, in air and in vacuum, for the determination 
of their proportions. 32. For this purpose is employed 
the method of alteration and that of substitution, with 
a counterpoise of the same material. 33. The correc- 
tions for losses of weight in air will be effected by 
means of the most precise and least disputed data of 
science. — III. In reference to the carrying out of the 
Commission's Decision. — 34. The making of the new 
prototypes of the metre and the kilogramme, the trac- 
ing of the metres, the comparison of the new proto- 
types with those of the Archives, as well as the con- 
struction of the auxiliary apparatus necessary to these 
operations, are entrusted to the care of the French 
section, with the concurrence of the Permanent Com- 
mittee, provided in the following article. 35. The 
Commission has chosen from its members a Permanent 
Committee, which will do duty till the next meeting 
of the Commission, with the following organization 
and powers: — (a) The Permanent Committee will be 
composed of 12 members, belonging to different coun- 
tries. Five of these members constitute a quorum; it 
will choose a president and secretary, and will meet as 
often as it deems necessary, but at least once a year. 
(b) The Committee will direct and superintend the 
execution of the decisions of the International Com- 
mission, in reference to the comparison of the new 
metric prototypes with each other, as well as the con- 
struction of balances and other anxiliary apparatus 
necessary for these comparisons. (c) The Permanent 
Committee will perform the work indicated in (b) 
with all appropriate means which may be at its dis- 
posal; it will meet for the performance of its task at 
the International Bureau of Weights and Measures, 
the establishment of which will be recommended to 
the nations interested. (d) When the new proto- 
types will be constructed and compared. the Perma- 
nent Committee will make report of its work to the 
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International Commission, which will sanction the Microphone. It has been recently discovered that 
prototypes before distributing them to the different certain substances are extremely sensitive to convey 
countries, Ò sound waves, and if they are placed in the circuit of a 
Metrocelides, (mč-ro-sèl’e-deez,) n. [From Gr. métér,) small battery, and subjected to sound vibrations, or, in} 
a mother, and kélis, a stain.) (Med.) Marks or blem-| other words, talk at thein, the electric current continu- 
ishes, supposed to be impressed upon the child in the] ally passing through will be so continuously moditied 


MILL 


| Milan, in Tennesse, a dist. of Gibson co. 

| Mil’ barn, in Kentucky, u prec. and vill. of Ballard co.; 
pop. 1,753. 

Mil dale, in Mississippi, a prec. of Warren co. 

Mil ford, in California, a twp. of Lassen co. 

| Milford, in Kansas, a twp. of Riley co. 


womb by the mother’s imagination. 
Metrorrhagia, (mét-rv-raje-ah,) n. [Gr. metra, 
uterus, and regnymi, I break forth.) (ed.) Uterine 
hemorrhage; bleeding from the uterus, at the men- 
strual period or at other times, but in excessive quan- 
tity. When it occurs after delivery it requires to Le 
promptly arrested, or death may speedily result, The 
remedial measures are, the horizontal posture, cold 
wet cloths tu the abdomen, thighs, and loius, injections 
of the coldest water into the vagina, and, in extreme 
cases, plugging the vagina with soit cloths or lint, so as 
to induce a coagulation and close the bleeding vessels. 
The patient should have an abundance of fresh, cool air 
Mex’ico. The 6th National Congress of the Republic, 
elected iu July, 1871, met in September following, and 
at once proceeded to officially coutirm the election of 
President Juarez; but, as usual in Mexican politics, 
this step on the part of Congress served only us the 
precursor of a fresh pronunciuniento, ‘The latter broke 
out iu Mexico city ou the Ist Oct., under the leader- 
ship of Negreto, Echevarria, aud other generals hostile 
to the government. This movement was immediately 
followed by insurrectionary troubles on a more for- 
midable scale in the Northern and Western provinces, 
led by Gens. Trevino and Porfirio Diaz. This auurchi- 
cal state of things continued till the close of the year, 
with varying success to either side. In the early 
mouths of 18/2, however, the government succeeded in 
restoriug peuce and order in a considerable degree—for 
Mexico. During the same year President Juarez died 
suddenly, and immediately Lerdo de Tejada, Vice. Presl- 
dent of the Congress, issued a proclumation appointin 
the 27th Oct. for the election of a new president, . 
likewise issuing a decree of amnesty most liberal in its 
tenor aud provisions. A number of the insurgent lead - 
era sent in their adhesion to the new régime, and despite 
the opposition of the partisans of Gen. Porfirio Diaz, the 
presidential election eventuated in the appointment of 


by the voice that the object may be used instead of u 


telephoue for sending a message, or it may be employed 
to intensify the telephone. Carbon has this peculiar, 
power to an extraordinary degree; if this be used in 
connection with the telephone by inserting a piece 
thereof within the circuit, the noise produced by the 
beating of the pulse or the ticking of a watch may be 
distinctly transmitted hundreds of miles. An instru- 
ment of this character, invented in 1878 by Prof. 
Hughes, of electric telegraph fame, has been termed a 
MicropHons. See TELEPHONE, p. 2400. 
Microscop'ic Organisms. ( Physiol.) The discus- 
sion made in regard to spontaneous generation has pro- 
ceeded upon the assumed basis that live germs are de- 
stroyed by exposure to a heat of 212°, or that of boil- 
ing water. Suspecting that this might not be true in 
all cases, Mr. Grace Calvert has lately instituted a series 
of investigations on the subject. Different substances 
were employed by him, particularly such as have gen- 
erally formed the basis of experiments — namely, solu- 
tions of sugar, infusion of buy, solutions of gela 
and water that has been in contact with putrid meat. 
Small tubes were selected of very thick and well- 
annealed glass, euch tube about four centimetres long 
and five millimetres in diameter of bore. The snb- 
stances to be operated upon were introduced into them, 
and left exposed to the atmosphere long enough for the 
germ of life to be developed. Euch tube was afterward 
hermetically sealed, and wrapped in Wire-gauze to pre- 
vent any accident to the operator in case of the bursting 
of the tube, They were then placed in oil baths, and grad- 
ually heated to the required temperature for half an 
hour. Without going into the details of experiments, we 
may mention, as the general result, that protoplasmic life 
was found to be only slightly affected by a temperature 
of 212°, and that even at 300° it is not entirely destroyed, 
except in the case of gelatine. In another case the tem- 
perature of 40% Fahr. was required to destroy life. 


Lerdo de Tejada as Juarozs successor [n 1577, Diaz, 
heading a revolution, drove Tejada out of Af, and as- 
sumed the reins of government. He was succeeded by 
Gen. Gonzales, Dec. l. 1880. 

Mexico, in New Fork, a twp. and vill. of Oswego co. 

Michigan. The following items of statistical infor- 
mation, taken from the 9th ceusus, are given here to 
illustrate, by comparison, the wonderful progress accom- 
plished during the following decase, as exhibited by the 
census of 1880, to be found on page 1642: Total num- 
ber of acres of land in farms 10,019,142; of which 5,096,- 
939 consisted of improved lands; 4,080,146 of woodland, 
and 842,057 of other unimproved soil; the cash value 
of farms under cultivation $39,240,578, exclusive of 
$13,711,979 of implements und machinery: amount of 
wages paid for husbandry during the year $5,421,161; 
total value of farm products $51,508,6-3; of orchard 
stuffs $3,447,985 ; of market gardens $352,658 ; of lumber, 
&c., $2,559,082. In the same year, the value of home 
manufs, summed up aggregate returns figuring at 
$355,008; of livestock on farms $49,809,369. The 
enumeration of live-stock was; horses 228,302; mules 
and asses 2,353; milch cows 250,859; working oxen 
30,499 ; other cattle 260,171; sheep 1,985,906, swine 
417,811. The out-turn of farm products gave the fol- 
lowing results : 


Wheat, 

Rye, 

Indian corn, 

Oats, 

Barley, 

Buck wheat, 

Pease aud beans, “ 349,365 
Trish potatoes, “ 10,318,799 
Sweet potatoes, 3,651 
Clover-seed, “ 49918 
Grass-seed, 2,590 
Flaxseed, 5,528 
lloney, lbs. 280,35 


Total number of farms in the State 98,786, showing an 
increase of 36,364 over the last decennial returns. The 
percentage of nnimproved laud under tillage was 49°1 
against 505 in 186 Turning to matters of finance and 
revenue, we find the State possessing a total assessed 
value $272,242,917 ; of which $224,603,667 represented 
real estate, aud the balance personal estate: as against 
a true valuation of both real and personal estate stand- 
ing at 8719, 208, 118. These figures exhibit an increase 
since the period of the last census (1860) of: total as- 
sessed value $108,709,912; true value of real and per- 
sonal estate $162,044,135. Total amount of taxation 
$5,412,957 ; of which State assessments absorbed $390,- 
352; county $1,5 63; municipal $3,451,442: increase 
over 18 $; . Total public State debt (other 
than national) $6,725,231; of which $2.355,028 is funded 
upon bonds in circulation; county debt, secured by 
bonds (other than national), $1,006,150; all other $269,- 
329: totul municipal and non-public bonded debt 
$2,687,925: all other $376,799. The aggregate returns 
of true population give a capitation of 1,187,234; of 
which 1,167,282 white; 11,849 colored; 2 Chinese, and 
8,101 Indian. Male citizens arrived at legal age 274,459. 
Gain of population 434,046, or 58-6 per cent ; of which 
white gain 58°57 per cent., and colored 74°28 per cent. 
Of the above capitation 916,049 were of American na- 
tivity and 268,010 of foreign. 


Tobacco, 
Maple sugar, 


Ibs. 5.385 
“ 1,781,555 
“ 88,269 

240,110 
8,720,145 
“ 24,400,185 

* 670,804 

— 14,571 

tons, 1,290,9:3 

Wine, gis. 21,82 

Maple molasses,“ 23,637 

Sorguum “ 94,686 


“ 
“ 


These experiments, therefore, show that the life found 
by previous experimenters in boiled liquid was not due 
to spontaneous generation, but to life which had re- 
mained in the fluids, as in none of the experiments on 
record, as made by the advocates of the spontanecus gen- 
eration theory, was heat raised above a temperature of 
300°. Proceeding to the other extreme of temperature, 
Mr. Calvert subjected some putrid meat liquor, contain- 
ing a large quantity of animalcules, for twenty hours 
to a temperature ranging between that of the freezing- 
point of water to 17° below it. When the ice was 
melted, animalcules were found to have maintained 
their vitality, and in two hours they resumed their 
original activity. This corroborates the experiments 
of Professor Melsens, who ascertained that the most 
intense cold does not destroy the active power of vac- 
cine lymph. 

Microscopium, (ni - xro-· e pe- i m.) n. (Aat.) The 
Microscope, one of Lacaille’s southern constellations. 
Microspectroscope,(mi-kro-spck'tro-skép,) n. ( Opt.) 

Synonymous with SPECTRUM MICROSCOPE, g. v. 
Middle, in Arkansas, a twp. of Franklin co.; p. 840. 
Middle, in South Carolina, a twp. of Orangeburgh co.; 


. 1,104. 

Midate Branch, in Michigan, a township of Osceola 
county, 

Mid/dileborough, in Pennsylvania, a vill. of McKean 
township, Erie co.; pop. 126. 

Mid dlebrook, in Georgia, a district of Monroe co. 
pop. 1,032. 

Mid dleburg. in Florida, a prec. of Clay co. 

Middleburg, in Pennsylvania, a borough of Snyder 


co. 
Middle Creek, in Kentucky, a precinct of Floyd co. 
Middlefield, in Cmn., a twp. of Middlesex co. 
Middle Fork, in Ky., a prec. of Magoffin co.; in Mo., 
a twp. of Macon co.; in N. C., a twp. of Forsyth co. 
Middle Fork of Joy, in N. C, a twp. of Madison co. 
Middle Point, in O., a vill. of Washington township, 
Van Wert co. 
Middle River, in Va.,atwp.of Augusta co. 
Middleton, in Ky., a prec. of Simpson co.; in N. C., 


a twp. of Nash co.; in S. C, a twp. of Sumter co.; in| M 


Tenn, a dist. and vill. of Hardeman co.; in K., a prec. 
of Bourbon co.; in Ils, a twp. of Champaign co.; in 
Minn., a twp. of Jackson co.; in O., a vill. of Oxford 
twp., Guernsey co. 

Middleville, in Michigan, a vill. of Thornapple twp., 


Barry co. 
Mid’dle York, in Missouri, a twp. of Worth co.; pop. 


279. 
Mid-Lo'thian, in Virginia, a twp. of Chesterfieldco. ; 


Ha. 2,629. 

Midway. in Alabama, a twp. of Monroe co. 
—A twp. of Bullock co. 

Midway, in Florida, a prec. of Gadsen co. 

Midway, in North Carolina, a twp. of Davidson co.; 
pop. 1,026. 

Midway, in South Carolina, a twp. of Clarendon co; 
pop. 425. 


Midway, in Tennesser, a dist. of Greene co. 
Midway, in Utah Territory, a prec. of Wasatch co.; 
pop. 378. 


Mika‘nia Guaco. (Bol.) See CunDURANGO, above. 
Milan’, in I/ inis, a twp.of De Kalb co.; pop. 857-—A 
twp. of Macon co. 


| 


Milford, in Nebraska, a twp. of Seward co. 

Milford Centre, in Ohio, a vill. of Union twp., Union 
co. 

Mill. A mill for “disintegrating wheat” has been 
lately invented in England. The machine, which is 
termeda Disintegrator, consists essentially of two discs, 
each fixed upon an horizontal shaft. These sl.afts are 
placed in one line, the discs which they carry at the 
ends are separated the one from the other by a space 
of a tew inches. Each disc carries a number of bars or 
studs, disposed in several concentric rings, and stand- 
ing out at right angles from its face. The concentric 
rings of studs of the one disc are arranged so as to be in 
the spaces between the concentric rings of the other 
disc. The discs are driven in opposite directions, and 
at high velocity. The rings of studs, although very 
numerous, do not reach to the centre of the machine; 
this part is unoccupied by studs, and acts on an “ eye” 
to receive the feed. The first two or three rings of 
studs beginning at the centre ars fixed to one of the 
dises only, viz., the one opposite to that through which 
the feed enters, and they serve to distribute that feed 
equally throughout the machine. So soon, however, as 
the material has passed by centrifugal force beyond the 
limit of the outermost of these central or “eye” rings, 
it is met by the first of the rings moving in the oppo- 
site direction. The studs of this ring find the material 
while in mid-air, and move ina direction opposite to 
their own motion, and with a velocity due to the cir- 
enmſerential speed of the ring of studs which the ma- 
terial has just quitted. The result of this meeting is 
clearly, first, a violent blow, and then reversed n:otion, 
by which the whole of the material is sent flying 
through the air iv a direction contrary to that which 
it last had, and with a velocity incrensed by the in- 
creased circumference of the rind of studs which has 
just put it in motion; a velocity aud a direction, how- 
ever, to be all but instantly arrested and reversed by 
the action of the next ring of studs; and so the ma- 
terial proceeds from ring to ring until it is delivered 
completely pulverized at the circumference of the 
machine. The action will thus be seen to be absolutely 
different from that of millstones, edge-runners, and 
crushing-rollers. The proportions of the machine and 
the size of the studs vary according to the material to 
be operated upon. For flour manufacture, it is about 
7 ft. diameter, and has a space of about 10 inches 
between the faces of each disc. The studs are circular, 
half an inch in diameter, and are made of crucible steel. 
The distance from centre to centre of the studs is 214, 
and from centre to centre of the rings 24g inches; 
so that there is a clear space, both circumferentially 
and radially, of two inches between the studs. The 
revolving discs are enclosed ina casing, at the bottom 
of which is the usual worm or screw for carrying away 
the products, The machine is driven by a counter- 
shaft, and the ordinary working speed is 400 revolutions 
per minute. The flour produced by the Disintegrator 
is stated to be ofa much superior quality to that ob- 
tained by ordinary grinding, while the cost of its pro- 
duction is considerably less. 

Mill, in Alabama, a twp. of Conecuh co. 

Mill, in Georgia, a district of Madison co, 

Millais, Jons Everett, (mii-ld’,) an eminent English 
painter, B. at Southampton, 1829, is one of the founders 
of the Pre-Raphaelite School of Art, and in 1863 became 
a Royal Academician, Among his best works are The 
Black Brunswicker, The Proscribed Royalist, The Child 
of the Regiment, Joan of Arc, Jephthah, Ophelia, and 
The Return of the Dove to the Ark, 

Mill boro, in Pennsylvania, a borough of Wushington 
co. 

Millbrook, in Michigan, a twp. of Mecosta co. 

Millbrook, in South Carolina, a twp. of Barnwell co.; 
pop. 1,280. 

Mill Creek, in Arkansas, a twp. of Drew co.: pop. 
808.— A twp. of Newton co.; pop. 313.— A twp. of Ash- 
ley co.; pop. 998.— A twp. of Franklin co.; pop. 883. — 
A twp. of Izard co. 

Mill Creek, in California, a twp. of Tehama co. 

Creek, tn Georgia, a dist. of Whitfield co. 

M Creek, in Kansas, a twp. of Bourbon co. 

Mill Creek, in Kentucky, a prec. of Carroll co. 

Mill Creek, in Missouri, a twp. of Morgan co. 

Mill Creek, in Pennsylvania, a twp. of Clarion co.; 
pop. 517. 

min Creek, in Tennessee, a dist. of Overton co. 

Mill Creek, in West Virginia, a twp. of Jackson co.; 
pop. 2,821.— A twp. of Berkeley co.; pop. 1,270.—A 
twp. of Mineral co. 

Mills, in Alabama, a twp. of Marengo co. 

Milt's. in Georgia, u dist. of Coffee co. 

Miller, in Arkansas, a twp. of Bradley co. 

Miller, in Georgia, a district of Jackson co, 

Miller, in Missouri, a twp. of Dallas co. 

A twp. of Gentry co.; pop. 2,596.—A twp. of Maries 
co, 

Miller. in North Carolina, a twp. of Alexander co.; 
pop, 741. 

Miller's, in N. Carolina. a twp. of Cabarrus co. 

Miller's, in Tennessee, a dist. of Warren co. 

Millersburg, in Tennessee, a district of Rutherford 
co. 

Miller's Chapel, in Tennessee, a district of Dyer 


cu. 


MINE 


Miller's Creek, in Keniucky, a precinct of Estill | Mineral Hill, in Nevada, a vill. of Elko co. 


co. 

Miller's Mill, in Tennessee, a district of Carter co.; 
pop. 9033. 

Mil lersport, in Olio, a village of Walnut township, 
Fairfield co. 

Mil lerville, in Alabama, a twp. of Sanford co.; pop. 
504 


Millerville,in Minnesota, a twp. of Douglas co. 

Mill’ham, in New Jersey, a village of Lawrence twp., 
Mercer co. 

Mil liard’s, in Tennessee, a dist. of Lincoln co. 

Million, in Ken/ucky, a prec. of Madison co. 

Mill Ran, in West Virginia, a twp. of Pendleton co.; 

. 1,160, 

Mills, or WAR CREEK, in Tennessee, a district of Han- 
cock co. 

Mills’borough, in Delaware, a village of Dagsbor- 
ough towuship, Sussex co. 

Mill's Creek, in North Carolina, a township of Har- 
nett co. 

Mill Shoal, in North Carolina, a twp. of Macon co.; 


Mill's River, in North Carolina, a twp. of Hender- 
son co. 

Mill Station, in Nerada, a vill. of Washoe co. 

Millstone, in Kentucky, a prec. of Letcher co. 

Mill Town, in Alabama, a township of Chambers co.; 


. 1,206. 
Mili vale, in Pennsylvania, a borough of Alleghany 
co. 
ARVAN le, in Georgia, a district of Chattooga county ; 


miliy Ile, in Kentucky, a prec. of Wolfe co. 

Mill wood, in Georgu, a dist. of Dooly co. 

Millwood, in Missouri, a vill, of Lincoln co. 

MI lo. in Minnesota, a township of Mille Lac co. 

Mil port, in Alabama, a twp. of Sanford co. 

Milqua'ty, in California, a township of San Diego co.; 
324. 


il’roy, in West Virginia, a twp. of Grant co. 
Mil’ton, in Illinois, a village of Montezuma township, 
Pike co. 
Milton, in Michigan, a twp. of Antrim co. 
Milton, in Wisconsin, a twp. of Buffalo co. 
Mil’ voy, in Indiana, a twp. of Jasper co. 
A in Oregon, a precinct of Clackamas co.; 


217. 

Mims S, in Alabama, a twp. of Wilcox co. 

Mims’s Cross Roads, in dlabama,a twp. of Baker 
co. 

Mimusops, (mim'wsdp:,) n. (Bot.) A genus of 
plants, order Supotaceæ, containing 30 or more species, 
about one-third of which are imperfectly known. The 
better known species are found in the East Indies, 
tropical Australia, Mauritius, and the Cape of Good 
Hope, Brazil, and Guiana; and are generally large 
milky-juiced trees, frequently eighty or a hundred feet 
high, with thick entire smooth leaves, and clusters of 
small white, often sweet-smelling flowers. These latter 
are characterized by having a six- or eight-parted calyx 
with the segments in a double series; and a corolla 
divided iuto three times as many parts, also in a double 
series. Their fruits are globose or sumewhat ellipsoid, 
and one- or two-celled by ubortion, containing one or 
two hard smooth seeds marked with a small egg-shaped 
sear. Several species yield hard, durable, and very 
heavy timber, such, for instance, as M. elengi and M. 
indica in Ceylon, where the wood is used for ordinary 
house-buildiug purposes, and M. hezandra in the pen- 
insula of India. A species called the Bully-tree or 
Bullet. tres in British Guiana, grows from a hundred to 
a hundred and twenty feet high, with a trunk six feet 
in diameter and destitute of branches for the first sixty 
or seventy feet, affording a very close-grained timber 
of an exceedingly durable nature, being but little in- 
fluenced by the weather. Its small fruits, about the 
size of coffee-berries, are delicious when ripe. The 
fruits of other species, also, ure commonly eaten in 
their native countries, such as those of M. elengi, the 
seeds of which likewise afford an abundance of oil, 
while its highly fragrant flowers yield their perfume to 
water by distillation. A new milk-produeing tree in 
the Valley of the Amazons, known as the Massaran- 
duba, has recently been brought to the notice of Eu- 
ropeans, and referred to the gen. M. The wood is 
valuable, and used for various purposes, and the milk 
flows freely from the trunk upon incision, but hardens 
on exposure to the air, and then has an elastic property 
similar to that of gutta-percha. This juice is used as 
food when fresh, but never in its pure state, being either 
mixed with a small quantity of water, or with coffee or 
tea like ordinary milk. 

Hina Bird, u. (Zoöl.) The Guiscalus Indicus or Gra- 
cula Indica, a species of Grackle, or of a nearly allied 
genus, a native of many parts of the East Indies, about 
the size of a common thrush, of a deep velvety black 
color, with a white mark on the base of the quill- 
feathers of the wings, yellow bill and feet. and two 
large bright yellow wattles at the back of the head. 
The bill is large, conical; the upper mandible a little 
curved, and sharp-pointed. The food of the M. B. con- 
sists of fruits and insects. It is very lively and intel- 
ligent, and possesses a power of imitating human 
speech, excelled by none of the parrots, 

Minden, in Michigan, a twp. of Sanilac co. 

Minden, in Minnesota, a twp. of Benton co. 

Mineral. in Arkansas, a twp. of Pulaski co. 

Mineral, in Missouri, a twp. of Jasper co. 

Mineral, iu West Virginia, a N. E. co., cap. Piedmont; 
pop. 6,332. 
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Mineral Kingdom. (Nat. Hist.) The inorganic 
portion of nature. Under this term, however, are not 
included the inorganic products of organic beings, as 
sugar, resins, &c., althongh substances more remotely 
of vegetable or even animal origin are reckoned among 
minerals, as coal, fossila, &c. To the M. K. belong 
liquid and gaseous, as well as solid substances; water, 
atmospheric air, &c., are included in it. All the chem- 
ical elements are found in the M. K., from which vege- 
table and animal organisms derive them; but many of 
the compounds which exist in nature belong entirely 
to the vegetable and animal kingdoms, and are pro- 
duced by the wonderful chemistry of life. 

Mineral Spring, in Georgia, a dist. of Stewart co.; 
pop. 1,507. 
ineral Springs, in Illinois, a twp. of Greene co: 
pop. 1,181. 

Mineral Springs, in North Carolina, a twp. of 
Richmond co, 

Miner’va, in Ohio, a vill. of Brown twp., Carroll co.; 
pop. 210. 

Min’go, in Arkansas, a twp. of White co. 

Mingo, in Missouri, a twp. of Bates co. 

Mingo, in N. Carolina, a twp. of Sampson co. 

Mingo, in South Carolina, a twp. of Williamsburg co.; 
pop. 627. 

Mingo, in West Virginia, a twp. of Randolph co. 

Miniatus, (min-e-u'tiis,) n. (Bot.) Scarlet, with a de- 
cided mixture of yellow, 

Min'ish, in Georgiu, a dist. of Jackson co. 

Minnesota. According to the latest public surveys, 
the area of this Stute is $0,784 sq. m., or 51,701,760 acres. 
This is inclusive of all lakes and parts of lakes within 
the State boundaries, except the portion of Lake Su- 
perior so included, The marvellous development of 
agriculture und industry and wealth or this State. 
one of the most progressive in the Union, during 
the last decade may be fully evidenced by comparing 
the following returns of the 9th census with those 
of the census uf 1880. given on page 1658:—Total 


number of acres of land in farms, 6,443,888; the cash 
value of farms under cultivation. $97,847.442, exclu- 
sive of $6,721,120 of implements and machinery 
amount of wages paid for husbandry during the year, 
$4,459,201; total value of farm products $35,446,400; 
of orchard stuffs, $15,818; of market-gardens, $115,234; 
of lumber, &c., $311,528. In the same year, the value 
of home manufs. summed up aggregate returns figur- 
ing at $174,016. Of live-stock on farms, $20,118,811, 
The cnumeration of live-stock was: horses, 93,011; 
mules and asses, 2,350; milch cows, 121,467; working 
oxen, 43,176; other cattle, 145,726; sheep, 132,343; 
swine, 148,473. The out-turn of farm products gave 
the following results: 


Wheat, bhs. 18,866,073 
Rye, 78.088 
Ind. corn, 4.743, 117 
Oats, 10,678,261 
Barley, 1,082,024 
Buckwheat, 2,438 
Pease and beans, “ 46,601 
Irish potatoes, “ 1,943,063 
Sweet potatoes, “ 1,594 
Clover-seed, “ 126 
Grass-sced, 3,045 
Flaxseed, re 18,635 
Honey, lbs. 92,606 


Total number of farms in the State, 46,500, showing an 
increase of 28,319 over the last decennial returns, The 
percentage of unimproved land under tillage was 64-2, 
against 795 in 1800. Turning to matters of finance 
and revenue, we find the Stute possessing a total as- 
sessed value $84,135,352; of which $62.079,587 repre- 
sented real estate, and the balance personal estate. as 
against a true valuation of both real and personal estate 
standing at $228,909,590. These figures exhibit an in- 
crease since the period of the last census (1860) of: 
total assessed value, $52,116,559; true value of real 
and personal estate, $176,601,177. Total amount of 
taxation, $2,648,372; of which State assessments ab- 
sorbed $511,126; county, $1,070,944 ; municipal, $1,066,- 
302: increase over 1800, 51.982.365. Total public State 
debt, other than national, $2,788,707; of which $350,000 
is funded upon bonds in circulation; county debt, 
secured by bonds (other than national,) $343,383; all 
other, $129,311; total municipal and non-public bonded 
debt, $1,545,497; all other $120,606. The aggregate 
returns of true population give a capitation of 439,706 ; 
of which 438,257 white, 759 colored, and 690 Indian. 
Male citizens arrived at legal age, 75,254. Gain of 
population, 267,583, or 155°61 per cent.: of which white 
gain, 15812 per cent., and colored 193°05 per cent. Of 
the above capitation 279,009 were of American nativity, 
and 160,697 of foreign. Pnp. State census, 1875, 597,407. 

Minnesota, in Minnesota, a twp. of Jackson co.; pop. 
26 


Tobacco, 
Maple sugar, 
Hops, 

Flax, 

Wool, 
Butter, 
Cheese, 
Wax, . 
Hay, tons, 695,093 
Wine, gls. 1,750 
Sarghum molasses, " 38,735 
Muple molasses 12,722 


Ths. 8,247 


210.467 


3 


Minnesota Lake, in Minnesota, a twp. of Faribault 
co. 

Minot, (me-no’,) in Maine, a twp, of Androscoggin co. ; 
pop. 1,569, 

Mirabi'le, in Missouri, a twp. and village of Caldwell 
co. 

Miramon, MIGUEL, (mir’ah-mon,) a Mexican general 
and revolutionist, B. 1832, became in 1858 the chief of 
the Clerical party opposed to the presidency of Juarez. 
After being defeated in a decisive battle fought in Dec., 
1860, he left Mexico to return in 1864 and take an active 


part in the struggle for the empire under Maximilian. 
The latter's sad tate M. shared in June, 1867, 
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Missau‘kee, in Michigan, a N. central en., drained by 
an affluent of Muskegon River. Area, 625 sq. m. Cup 
Reeder. 

Mission, in Kansas, a flourishing township of Neosho 
county. 

Mississi The best account of progress maua by 
this State during the last decade may be ovtarned by 
comparing the following returns from the census of 1870 
with those from the census of 1480, given on page 1666 
Total namber of acres of land in farms, 13.121,113; of 
which 4,209,354 consisted ot improved lands; the cash 
value of farıns um ler cultivation 881,716.57 6. exclusive 
of $4,456,633 of implements and machinery; amount of 
wages paid for husban iry during the year $10,326,794, 
total value of farm products 873.187, 9; of orchard 
stuffs $71,018; of market gardens 35; of amber, &., 
$39,075. In the same year, the ne of home manufs. 
summed up aggregate returns figuring at $505.298. Of 
life stock on farms 329.440, 4 The enumeration of 
live stock was: horses 90 221; inne and asses 85,886, 
milch cows 173,899; working oxen 55,145; other cattle 
269,030; sheep 232,732; swine 814.381. The out-turn of 
farm products gave the following results; 
Wheat, bhs. 274,479 | Tobacco, 
Rye, * 14.852 Maple sugar, 
Indian corn, “15,637,316 Cane sugar, 
Oats, 414,586 Flax, 
Barley, bed 3.973 Wool. 

Buck wheat, 1.619 Butter, 
Pense and beans, “ 176,417 | Cheese, 
Trish potatoes, . 214,189 | Wax, 
Sweet potatoes,“ 1,743,432 | Hay, tons, 
Clover-seed, =“ 6 | Wine, gls. 3,055 
Grnss- seed. 2 82 | Cane molasses, 
Honey, Ths. 199,581 | Sorghum “ „ 67,509 
Rice, “ 374,627 | Cotton, bales, 564,938 
Total number of farms in the State 68,023, showing an 
increase of 25,183 over the lust decennial returns. The 
percentage of the unimproved land under tillage was 
67-9, against 68-0 in 1860. Turning to matters of finance 
and revenue, we find the State possessing a total as- 
sessed value 8177. 278.8900; of which 8 18,278,460 repre- 
sented real estate, and the balance personal estate: as 
against a true valuation of both real and personal estate 
standing at $209,197,345. These figures exhibit an in- 
crease since the period of the preceding cefsns of 
total assessed value 832. 191. 022; true value of both real 
and personal estate $ 448,127,566. Total amount of taxa- 
tion $3,736,342; of which State assessments absorbed Zl, 
309,655; county $2,299,699; municipal $127 078; show- 
Ing an increase of 82.781,26. Total public State debt 
other than national) $2,594.415; of which $100,000 ig 
nded upon bonds in circulation; all other $1,696,230; 
county debt, secured by bonds (other than national), 
$344,596; all other 811.989: total municipal and non- 
public bonded debt $120.950; all other $20,650. The ag- 
gregate returns of true population give a capitation of 
$27,922; of which 382,896 white, 444,201 colored, 16 
Chinese, and 809 Indian. Male citizens arrived at legal 
age 169,551. Gain of population 36,617, or 4:63 per 
cent. ; of which white gain 8-19 per cent., and colored 
1:55 per cent. Of the above capitation 816,731 were of 
American nativity, and 11,191 of foreign. 

Mississippi, in Arkansas, a N. E. co., cap. Monroe; 
pop. 3.633. — A twp. of Columbia co.; pop. 829. — A twp. 
of Desha co.; pop. 1,600.— A twp. of Sebastian co.; 


De. 61,012 
125 

49 

100 
288,285 
2,613,521 
3,099 
9,390 
8.324 


530. 
mississippi, in California, a twp. of Sacramento co.; 
pop. 171. 


Mississippi, in Missouri, a S. E. co., drained by James 
and Cypress bayous. Area, 400 sq.m. The surface is 


level, and the soil fertile. Cap. Charleston. 
— A twp. of Mississippi co. 

8 u la, in Montana Territory, a co., cap. Cedar Creek 

nes, 

Missouri. Nothing can more eloquently show the 
Progress made by this great state, especially in its 
Agricultural products, during the last decade, than a 
comparison of the returns of the census of 1880 given 
on page 1667. with the following items of statistical in- 
formation taken from the census of 0 :—Total num- 
ber of acres of land in farms 21,707.220: the cash valne 
of farms under cultivation $392,908,047 ; exclusive of 
$15,596,426 of implements and machinery: amount of 
wages paid for husbandry during the year $8,797,487 ; 
total value of farm products $105,035,759; of orcha 
stuffs $2,617.463 ; of market gardens $406,655 ; of lumber, 
Ac. $793,343. In the same year, the value of home 
manufs. summed up aggregate returns figuring at 
$1,7..7,606. Of live-stock on farms $84,285,273. The 
enumeration of live-stock was: horses 493,969; mules 
and asses 111,502; milch cows 398.515; working oxen 
65,825; other cattle 689,355; sheep 1,352,001; swine 
2,306,430, The out-turn of farm products gave the fol- 
lowing results: 

Wheat, bhs. 14,315,926 Cane sugar, DDs. 
Rye, “ 559,532 | Maple sugar, 
Indian corn, “ 66,034,075 | Flax, 
Oats, “ 16,578,313 | Hops, 
Barley, 8 269.240 | Wool, 
Buckwheat, 36,252 | Butter, 
Pease & Beans,“ 43,986 | Cheese, 
Trish potatoes, “ 4,235,361 | Wax, 
Sweet potatoes,“ 241,253 | Hay, 
Clover-seed, “ 2.494 | Hemp, 
Grass-seed, “ 12.246 Wine, 
Flax-seed, 10,391 | 
Honey, s. 1.156.444 Maple molasses,“ 16,317 
Tobacco, “ 12,320,483 Cotton, bales, 1,246 
Total number of farms in the State 148,328, showing ap 
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116,980 
16,613 
19,297 
3,649,390 
14.455.825 
204,090 
35,248 
615,611 
2.816 
gals. 326.173 
Sorgh. molasses, “ 1,730,171 


tons, 
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increase of 55,536 over the last decennial returns. The 
percentage of the unimproved land under tillage was 57-9 
against 67 in 1860. Turning to matters of finance and 
revenue, we find the State possessing a total assessed 
value 8550, 120,969; of which $418,527.535 represented 
real estate, and the balance personal estate: us against 
@ true valuation of both real and personal estate stand- 
ing at $1,284.922,897. These figures exhibit an increase 
since the period of the last Ceusus (1860) of: total as- 
sessed value $289,194,118; true value of real and per- 
sonal estate $783,708,499. ‘Total amount of taxation 
$15,908,498; of which State assessinents absorbed 82.778, 
607; county $4,402,227 ; municipal 36,727,574; increase 
over 1860 $9,795,840, Total public State debt, other than 
national, $46,009,865; of which $46,909,865 is funded 
upon bonds in circulation; county debt, secured by 
bonds other than national) $10,265,419: all other 51553, 
593; total municipal and non-public bonded debt $15,- 
782,100; all other $1,442,753, The aggregate returns of 
true population give a capitation of 1,721,295; of which 
1,603,146 white; 118.071 colored; 3 Chinese; and 75 In- 
diaus. Male citizens arrived at legal age 381,129. Gain 
of population 559,283, or 45°62 per cent. ; of which white 
gain 50% per cent, and colored detivicney of V36 per 
cent. Of the above capitation 1,499,028 were of Ameri- 
ity, and 222,207 of foreign. 
in Arkansas, a twp. of Clarke co. Php. 502. 
—A twp. of Ouachita co.; pop. 720,.—A twp. of Pike co. 
Missouri, in Missouri, a twp of Boone co, 
Missouri Valley and South Deep Creek, 
in Montana Territory, a twp. of Meagher co. 
Miteh' um's. in Alabama, a twp. of Clarke co. 
Mitchel, Donatp G , well known as “Ik Marvel,“ n. in 
Conn. 1822, graduated at Yale 1841, appointed U. S. Con- 
sulat Venice 1853. His best known works ure: The Lor- 
netle, Reveries of a Bachelor, Dream Life, Fudge Doings. 
Mitchell, Maria, (mich’l,) an American astronomer, B. 
at Nautucket, Muss., 1818. She early evinced a strung 
predilection for astronomy and its cognate branches 
of science, and on the Ist Oct., 1847, she discovered a 
telescopic comet, subsequently discovered by Father da 
Vico at Rome, and by other astronomers. For this 
discovery she received a gold medal from the King of 
Denmark. She calculated the elements of this comet, 
and communicated them to the Smithsonian Institute; 
and was subsequently employed in observations con- 
nected with the Coast Survey, und in the compila- 
tion of the American Nautical Almanac. In 1865 she 
was appointed Professor uf Astronumy in Vassar Coil., 


Mitchell, in Kansas, a N. central co., cap. Beloit; 
as 


pop. 485. 

Mitchell, in North Carolina, a N. E. co., cap. Bakers- 
ville. 

Mitehell’s, in Alabama, a twp. of Pike co. 

Mitehell’s, in North Carolina, a twp. of Bertie co.; 


ip. 856. 
Mitchell's, in Tennessee, a dist. of Warren co. 


Moa, (mo'ah,) n. 


MOLE 
SUPPLEMENT. 


the 1,600 paces can be run in eight minutes, at the 
“double;” that the M. would fire more than 5,000 
shots during that time; and that the battalion is 
composed of 600 men, each man on the average would 
have torun the gauntlet of nine projectiles, and that, 
as wo have said, upon the most favorable hypothesis. 
The cartridges proved also to be of very excellent manu- 
facture; only two and a half per 1,000, i.e., one in every 
400, missed fire. There were no contretemps of any 
kind, and a member of the commission expressed his 
opinion that humane considerations alone would dic- 
tate the rejection of this M. on account of its terrible 
effects, 

Mitré, BARTOLOMMEO, (me-tra’,) ex-President of the Ar- 
gentine Republic, was k. in 1821. He early entered 
into official life, and distinguished himself as an orator 
in the Assembly of Representatives. In 1859, being 
then Minister of War, he took command of the army 
sent against the Federal forces under Gen Urquiza, and 
lost the battle of Copeda, Oct, 23d. In May, 1800, he 
was appointed governor of Buenos Ayres, and ou Sept. 
17th, defeated Urquiza at Pavon, and after invading the 
prov, of Santa Fé, received the adhesion of that ot Cor- 
dova, and entered Rosario in triumph. In 1861 he 
made peace with Urquiza, leaving the latter in posses- 
sion of the govt. of the prov. of Entre-Rios, and in Oct., 
1862, was elected President of the Republic, which office 
he held with signal ability till succeeded in Oct., 1563, 
by Gen. Sarmiento. 

(Pal.) The question of the antiquity 

of remains of giant birds found in New Zealand, and 

known among the natives as the Moa (see Dixokxis, in 
the body of this work), received a few years ago an ad- 
ditional zest by the discovery of a skeleton containing 
portions of the ligaments, skin, and feathers still at- 
tached, This forms one of the treasures of the museom 
at York, and was found in the interior of the prov. of 
Otago. Dr. Hector announced in 1871 the discovery of a 
second specimen of the same character; being the cer- 
vical vertebra of the moa, apparently of the very larg- 
est size, upon the posterior aspect of which the skin, 
partially covered with feathers, is still attached by the 
shrivelled muscles and ligaments. He also informed us 
that ull the facts connected with the discovery of this 
moa in New Zealand tend to show that their extermi- 
nation was due largely to human agencies, and that 
there seemed to bea special class of natives, known as 
moa-hunters, who were occupied in their pursuit. 
merous localities have been discovered where the bones 
of the moa remain in immense profusion, all more or 
less mutilated, split, or charred, as the result of human 
agency, and usually accompanied by native implements 
of stone, some of which are of great perfection of fin- 
ish. In addition, however, to the destruction of these 
birds by the natives, another cause that teuded to their 
extermination has doubtless come into play, namely, 
that of the forest fires that so frequently occur in New 
Zealand und elsewhere. On numerous occasions, masses 
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in act — due to gravity, which will cause it to descend 
to the earth when it reaches the summit of its flight. 
This is the potential energy of a mass. In like manner, 
a man in a balloon, a hanging lamp, a pith-ball sns- 
pended in the vicinity of a charged electrical conductor, 
two bodies whose chemical union is imminent, and a 
iece of iron suspended near a magnet, are cach and all 
u a condition of potential energy, because there is an 
action possible to them which is not possible when they 
are removed from the several attracting forces which 
influence them. In fact, whenever matter is under the 
influeuce of an attractive force, in a restrained position, 
so that it can be actnated by that force only when the 
restraining influence is removed, it is in a condition of 
potential energy. Now, when we heat a substauce, a 
part of the heat is consumed in the performance of 
mechanical work, and it has to overcome the cohesion 
of the particles before it can separate them. Suppose 
we heat a bar of iron to redness, the particles are further 
apart than before heating, and heat has been converted 
into mechanical force in separating them. They are in 
a condition of potential energy, and resemble a sus- 
pended weight. This is mclecular potential energy — the 
potential energy of small masses, As the heat which 
caused their separation passes off during the cooling of 
the mass, cohesion reasserts its power, and the parti- 
cles approach each other; they resemble a ball falling 
to the earth, a pith-ball approaching an electrified con- 
ductor, a piece of iron a magnet, or a molecule of oxy- 
gen a molecule of phosphorus, save that they are 
actuated by the force of cohesion instead of by gravity, 
electricity, magnetism, or chemical affinity. An enor- 
mous force is exercised during this contraction; it 
would take more than u ton weight to stretch a bar of 
iron of a square inch in section to the same extent that 
a rise of temperature of 9° C. eflects,and the same force 
is exerted in the opposite direction during cooling. A 
short bar of iron half an inch thick may easily be 
broken by the contraction of a larger bar which has 
been heated to redness and is suffered to cool. More- 
over, this contractile force has been npplied for the pur- 
pose of bringing together the walls of buildings, which 
have ceased to be perpendicular from sinking of the soil 
or other causes. Thick rods of metal are passed through 
the opposite walls, and are fastened on the ontride by 
means of a screw on the rod itself. The nut is screwed 
up tight, and the rod then heated to redness; it 
lengthens, and the screw can be tightened ; as the rods 
cool they shorten, and the walls are drawn slightly 
closer. By repeating this many times a sensible efect 
may be produced, and the walls ultimately brought to 
parallelism. The most notable application of this was 
made in the Comserratotre des Arts et Metiers in Puris, 
the walls of which were commencing to bend outwards, 
but were straightened by thus utilizing the intensity of 
molecular forces. On the same principle, the tires of 
wheels are put on while red-hot; so are the iron boops 
of tubs and barrels. 


Mitchell's Mills, in Alabama, a twp. of Elmore co.; of moa-bones, belonging to large numbers of skeletons, 


have been found in localities where the birds seemed 
to have been hemmed in so as to be unable to escape. 
These places consist mainly of spurs of the hills, jut- 


Molina, in Florida, a prec. of Escambia co. 

Mo’na, in I/linois, a twp. of Ford co. 

Mona, in Utuh Territory, a prect. of Juab co. 
Monboddo, James Burnett, LORD, (men- G do,) an 


pop. 640. 
Mitchell's Mills, in Kentucky, a precinct of Rob- 
ertson co. 


Mitchel’s Creek, in Tennessee, a dist. of Overton 


co. 

=e Ferry, in Tennessee, a dist. of Dyer co.; 
pop. 227. 

Mitraillense, („ra- o,) n. (Mil.) The French 
mitrailleuse and the Gatling battery-gun are described 
im the body of this work under the head ORDNANCE. 
Since the writing of that article a new M. has been in- 
vented by Captain Mussini, of Florence, and tried at 
the camp of San Maurizio at Turiu. The principle of 
the Italian &. is like that of the French system, but 
with great improvements, Which make it a very prac- 
tical and effective arm; much is due to the great pre- 
cisivn attained in the execution of all its parts, car- 
ried to a surprising degree of perfection; the devia- 
tion of all the parts of the M. nowhere exceeds nine 
one-hundredths of a millimetre, and four one-hun- 
dredths of a millimetre in the cartridges. This M. has 
been constructed at the works of Mr. Sigl. of Vienna, 
the only engineer who has hitherto succeeded in dis- 
tributing with such precision the opeuings, so as to fix, 
without any seusible deviation, the thirty-seven barrels 
distributed equidistantly in one Single circular pile. 
Exch volley lasted 2 minutes, tiring 635 times in each 
minute, viz, 10 3-5 shots per second. The experiments 
were made at the following ranges, each occupying 
about two hours, viz., at 400, 700, 1,000, 1,500, and 1,600 


ting to a considerable distance out into the lakes, where 
it 1s probable the birds congregated to escape the 
flames, which, by approaching near them, destroyed 
them by suffocation, in consequence of their unwilling- 
ness to enter the water. Dr. Hector himself found at 
the S. W. extremity of a triangular plain, by the side 
of the Wakatipu Lake, no less than thirty-seven of such 
skeleton heaps, situated precisely as just indicated, 
Footprints of the moa have lately been detected in a 
new district in the prov. of Auckland, near the settle- 
ment of Gisborne, Poverty Bay. 
the impressions were found were about five feet below 
a deposit of salt and alluvium, which had been washed 
away Ly the action of the water, leaving visible the 
stone in which the footprints were found very plainly 
indented, and following each other in regular succes- 
sion. The length of the foot-mark, from the heel to 
the tip of the centre toe, was nearly cight inches; the 
length of the stride twenty inches from heel to heel. 

Mitscherlich, EII ARD, (mitsh’er-lik,) a distinguished 
German chemist, n. at Neuende, near Jena, 1794, was 
appointed professor of chemistry at the university of 
Berlin, 1829, and p. 1863. His reputation chiefly rests 
on his discovery of Isomorphism and Dimorphism. His 
principal work is his Lehrbuch der Chemie, begun in 
1529, und concluded in 1841, 

Mo’berly, in Missouri, a village of Sugar Creek twp., 


The slabs in which) 


Monesia Bark. (mo-ne'zhah.) (Bot.) 


eminent Scottish jurist and metaphysical writer, B. 
1714, became one of the judges of the High Court of 
Session, and D. in 1799. In his Dissertation on the Origin 
and Progress of Lunguage (1774), and Ancient Meta- 
physics, or the Science of Universals (1779), he advances 
the theory that mankind are the lineal descendants of 
a species of the monkey tribe of animals — a theory 
which has since been supported and elaborated by Dr. 
Darwin, Prof. Huxley, und other of the most eminent 
of living scientists. D. 1799. ` 


Mon’day Creek, in Ohio, a twp. of Perry co.; pop. 


1,165, 

The bark of 
Chrysophylum glycyphleum, a tree native of the South of 
Brazil. The bark is lactescent; but when dried, it is 
thick, flat, compact, heavy, brown, and hard, with a 
taste at first sweet, afterwards astringent and bitter, 
A substance called Monesiu is extracted from it, which 
is almost black, at first sweet, then astringent, and 
fivally acrid. It is used as a stomachic and alterative 
in leucorrhœa, chronic diarrhoea, &c. It contains, in 
small quantity, a principle called Monesin. 


Money Creek, in Minnesota, a twp. of Houston co.; 


pop. 609, 


|Moniteau, (mdn-e-lo’,) in Missouri, a twp. of Howard 


co, 


Moniteau, in Missouri, a twp. of Cooper co. 
monroe; in Arkansas, a twp. of Mississippi co.; pop. 
A33. 
Monroe, in California, a twp. of Colusa co, 
Monroe, in /llinois, a twp. of Hardin co. 
Monroe, in Kansas, a twp. of Anderson co, 
Monroe, in Missouri, a twp. of Daviess co, 
— A twp. of Lincoln co.; pop. 2,616.—A twp. of Liv- 
ingston co. 
Monroe, in North Carolina, a twp. of Guilford co.; 
op. B40. 
onroe, in Ohio, a vill. of Lemon twp., Butler co.; 
pop. 324.— A twp. of Putnam co, 
Monroe, in Pennsylvania, a bor. of Bradford co. 
Monroe, in Virginia. a twp. of Greene co. 
Monroe, in Wisconsin, a twp. of Adams co. 


aces; corresponding to 40:36, 59058, 85424, 1,187-60, 
aud 1,2144 metres. The results of each volley were 
graphically taken, and were obviously very destruc- 
tive. The target was formed of a board 214 centime- 
tres thick, 3 metres high, and 30 wide, normal, and 
ceutral to the line of firing; at intervals of 25 metres 
ju rear of the Mrst target there were placed others 
parallel to it, und arranged in such a manner as to 
repres nt a battalion formed in columns of companies, 
se that the shots which passed through or over the 
first target would strike the second, and so on succes- 
sively. Of course the number of hits decreased from 
the first to the last target, when the V. was properly 
trained, but increased when the training was high. The 
proportion of effective hits is represented in the order 


Randolph co. 
Mobile’, iu Georgia, a dist. of Fannin co. 
Mob'ley’s, in South Carolina, a twp. of Edgefield co.; 
ap. 1,278, 

Mobley’s, in Tennessee, a dist. of Gibson co. 

Moe’casin, in Ilinois, a twp. of Effingham co, 

Moecassin, in Virginia, u twp. of Russell co. 

Mode’na, in Wisconsin, a twp. of Buffalo co, 

Moe, in Minnesota, a twp. of Douglas co. 

Mogigraphia, (n. n, (From Gr, mogis,| 
with difficulty, and grapho, I write.) (A.) Writers’ 
cramp; spasmodic rigidity of some of the muscles of | 
the fingers and arms, in consequence of close applica- 
tion with the pen or pencil. 

Mohawk. in Oregon, a prec, of Lane co. 


of the distances we have given by the following num- 
bers —9514, 7014, 614, 27; which shows that even at 
the least favorable distance of 1,600 paces, 1,213'44 me- 
tres, or 1,327 yards, each of the four companies of a 
battalion, formed in colunn, would receive at least 
one-fourth of the shots — that is, that not one ball is 
lueflective on columns of companies, Supposing that 


Molec‘ular Potential Energy. (Vhysics.) When 
a ball is thrown up into the air it possesses, besides its 
actual motion or vis riva (otherwise called kinetic 
energy), a certain amount of other energy, called poten- 
tial energy. At any moment of its ascent it possesses 


the actual motion which is urging it upwards, ples the| 


possible motion — the motion existing in possibility not 
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Montague, in New York, a twp, of Lewis co. 
Monta‘na. 


The climate of this territory is snid to be 
one of the finest on the continent, the mean annual 
temperature being about the same as that of Pennsyl- 
vania. The soil in many parts is exceedingly rich, and 
in no portion of the Middle States are the facilities for 
stuck-ruising more favorable than there. A. las rich 
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deposits of gold, silver, copper, iron, lead and coal, but 
comparatively little has been done to develop the natu- 
ral riches of this immense territory except, perhaps, 
in the one item of silver mining, as may be seen by 
comparing the returns of the ceusus of L580. giveu on 
page 1655 with the following returns from the census 
of 1870. In the year of the 9th census there were in M 
139,154 acres of land in farms: cash value of farms under 
cultivation $729,193, exclusive of $145,458 of implementa! 
and machinery; total value of farm products $1.676, 
660; of market gardens $36,130, ot lumber, &c. $918 
In the same year, the value of home manufs. summed 
up aggregate returns figuring at $155,357. Of live- 
stock on farms, $1,818,693. The enumeration of live- 
stock was: horses, 5,289; mules and asses, 475; milch 
cows, 12,432; working oxen, 1,761; other cattle, 22,645; 
sheep, 2,024; swine, 2,599. The out-turn of farm pro- 
ducts gave the following results: 
Wheat, bhs. 151,184 | Wool, 

ve 1,141 | Tobacco, 

2 Butter, 
Cheese, “ 
Huy, tons, 

Buck wheat, Pease and beans, bhs, 2,414 
Irish potatoes,“ 91,447 | Grass-seed, * 31 


Total number of farms in the Ter., 851; the percentage 
of the unimproved land under tillage was 393. Turning 
to matters of finance and revenue, we find a total as- 
sessed value $9,943,411; of which $2,728,128 represented 
real estate, and the balance personal estate: as against 
a true value of both real and personal estate standing 
at $15,184,522. Total amount of taxation, $278,719. 
The aggregate returns of true population give a capi- 
tation of 39,895; of which 18,306 white; 183 colored ; 
1,949 Chinese, and 19,457 Indian. Male citizens arrived 
at legal age, 11,523. 

Montana, in Jowa, a vill. of Des Moines twp., Boone 
co. 

Montana, in Kansas, a twp. of Labette co. 

Montana, in Wisconsin, a twp. of Buffalo co. 

Mont Ce'nis Tunnel, unites the railways of 
France to those of Italy, and is undoubtedly the boldest 
work of its kind which has ever been carried out, 
either in ancient or modern times. Its construction 
was first proposed in 1852, by Chevalier Mans, who was 
the inventor of u machine by the aid of which he an- 
ticipated being able to carry on the work at the rate 
of a mile and a half per annum. This expectation, 
however, was far from being borne out by facts, and 
the scheme was abandoned until 1857, in the autumn 
of which year the work may be said to have really 
been commenced. The latter part of 1857, as well as 
the two fullowing years, were principally occupied in 
carrying ont the necessary accessory works and provid- 
ing accommodation fur the workmen; and it was, in 
fact, not until 1861 that experiments were commenced 
—and then at the northern end only —on the use of 
excavating machinery, all the work so far executed 
having been performed by hand labor. After many 
trials and failures, the boring-machiues were got fairly 
to work, and, from the 25th of Jannary, 1863, until De- 
cember 3ist, 1870, when an opening between the two 
portions of the work was completed, they were in con- 
stant use at both ends of the tunnel. The boring- 
machines have been used, however, merely for the 
forming of the advanced heading, which was two me- 
tres, or six fect six and three-quarter inches square, 
the enlargement of this heading to the full section 
of the tunnel being performed by hand labor. The 
Mont Cenis tunnel, although commonly supposed to 
traverse Mont Cenis, does not really do so, but passes 
some distance to the west of that summit, the highest 
point of the mountain-chain directly over the line of 
the tunnel being about 9, 700 feet above the level of the 
sea, while Mont Cenis rises to upwards of 11,400 fect 
above that level. The. tunnel is constructed in a 
straight line from Fourneanx, a village in the valley 
of the Are, about one and a half miles from Modane, 
on the French side, to Bardonnéche, on the Italian 
side of the monntuin; the total distance traversed being 
12,200 metres, or about 7 miles 1020 yards. At Bardon- 
néche the nature of the ground did not allow of the 
tunnel being conveniently commeuced at u less eleva- 
tion than 1,335°38 metres, or 4,381 feet above the sea- 
level, while at Fourneaux the entrance has been made 
at a point 1,20282 metres, or 3,94% feet, above the same 
datum. The differeuce of level of the two ends of the 
tunnel is thus 132°56 metres, or 435 feet, and this differ- 
ence of level alone would have necessitated a gradient 
of about one in 92 throughout its length. It having 
been expected, however, that during the execution 
of the work a considerable quantity of water would 
be met with, it was deemed advisable to construct the 
tunnel with a rising gradient of one in 2,000 from the 
Bardonnéche end, this gradient being met near the 
middle of the length of the tunnel by a gradient of 22-2 
per 1,000, or about one in 45, rising from Fourneaux. 
The fall of one in 2,000 towards the Italian entrance 
was, of course, intended to give good drainage to the 
work, in the event of a large influx of water taking 
place; but no such event occurred, and the tunnel 
might therefore have been as readily constructed with 
an uniform gradient thronghout, falling from the 
southern to the northern side, This, however, could 
not have been foreseen when the works were com- 
menced, and the adoption of a falling gradient towards 
the southern end may even yet prove to be a useful 
precaution. The materials traversed by the tunnel are 
schist, quartz, and compact limestone. and the points 
at which the various strata have been found to com- 
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mence and terminate have agreed very closely with 
the positions assigned to them by the geological sur- 
veyors. The total number of workmen omployed was 
about three thousand, one thousand five hundred at 
each end of the tunnel. These were divided into shifts 
or gange working from six to eight hours u day, ac- 
cording to the character of the work, and operations 
were carried on night and day with the utmost regu- 
larity. At the French or Modane end, the tunnel is 26 
feet 234 inches wide at the broadest part, 25 feet 314 
inches wide at the base, and 24 feet 714 inches in 
height, the arch being in the form of a semicircle, At 
the Bardounéche end, the tunnel is made elliptical, to 
resist the pressure caused by the iuclination of the 
strata, and the height of the tunnel is increased to 25 
feet 7 inches. For some distance from the entrances 
the tunnel is lined with stone masonry; and at some 
of the interior portions, where it is necessary to keep 
up the materials, a lining is used of brick. But where 
the rock is good and sound, no lining is required. The 
work of drilling the headings of the Mont Cenis tunnel 
was performed by means of machine-drills operated by 
compressed air, and invented by the great engineer 
Germano Sommeiller (who died one week before the 
opening of the tunnel). The drills or perforators were 
attached to pistons which worked within small cylin- 
ders, and were made to reciprocate by means of com- 
ressed air, at a pressure of sixty pounds to the square 
nch. The air was compressed ut the Italian end by 
means of siphons, but at the French end by the use of 
water-wheels. The water-wheels acted upon a series 
of single-acting air-pumps, 2 feet in diameter, which 
injected the air at the requisite pressure of three at- 
mospheres into air-receivers, where it was conducted 
through strong eight-inch iron pipes into the tunnel to 
the perforating machine, on which the drills were sup- 
ported. The air was supplied under the above pres- 
sure at the rate of 346 cubic feet per minute. On the 
30th of December, 1870, the last barrier in the tunnel 
was beaten down, and the two parties of workmen, who 
had been advancing from either side, met in the bowels 
of the earth, about 6 miles from Bardonnéche. M. 
Grattoni, one of the original engineers of the work, 
was the first person who passed through the opening. 
The enlargement and completion of the tunnel, and 
the laying of the rails, was not finished until Septem- 
ber 17th, 1571, on which day the inauguration ceremo- 
nies took place, the rails being then continuous from 
Turin, in Italy, to Fourneaux, in France. 

Monterey, (mén-te-ra’,) in Indiana, a village of Tippe- 
canoe twp., Pulaski co. 

Monterey, in New York, a village of West Farms twp., 
Westchester co, 

Mone terey, in Tennessee, a district of Fayette co.; pop. 


Montevallo, in Alabama, a twp. of Shelby co.; pop. 
1,276. 

Montezu’ma, in California, a twp. of Solano co.; pop. 
347 


Montezuma, in Colorado Territory, a district of Sum- 

mit co. 

Montezuma, in Tennessee, a district of McNairy co.; 
pop. 769. 

W in Arkansas, a twp. of Monroe co.; 
pop. 1, 123. 

Montgomery, in Ilinois, a twp. of Crawford co.; 
pop. 1,792. 

Montgomery, in Indiana, a village of Barr twp., 
Daviess co. 

Montgomery, in Kansas, a co., cap. Independence ; 


op. 7,504. 

Montgomery, in Louisiana, a village of Grant parish; 
pop. 160. 

Montgomery, in Missouri, a twp. of Hickory co.; 
pop. 1,575. 

Monticello. in Tennessee, a dist. of Hardin co, 

Bomimereney5 in Illinois, a twp. of Whitesides co.; 
pop.- 668. 

Mon’‘tonsville, in North Carolina, a twp. of Gates 


co. 
N in New York, a twp. of Schuyler co.; pop. 
„828. 
Montours’ville, in Pennsylvania, a borough of Ly- 
coming co, 
Montpelier, in Utah Territory, a precinct of Rich 


co. 
Mon’tra, in Ohio, a village of Jackson twp., Shelby 
co. 


Montross’, in Virginia, a twp. of Westmoreland co. ; 
pop. 1,862. 
Monument Station, in Kansas, a twp. of Wallace 


00. 

Mood’y, in & Carolina, a twp. of Marion co. 

Moon Lake, in Mississippi, a beat of Coahoma co, ; 
pop. 972. 

Moon’ey, in Missouri, atwp. of Polk co. 

Moon’s, in S. Carolina, a twp. of Newberry cò. 

Moore, in Michigan, a twp. of Sanilac co. 

Moore, in Missouri, a twp. of Shannon co. 
A twp. of Oregon co. 

Moore, in Tennessee, a district of Greene co.; pop. 
717.— A district of Anderson co.; pop. 477.— A district 
of Van Buren co.; pop. 278.— A district of Hawkins 


co. 

Moores’ville, in Missouri, a twp. of Livingston co.; 
pop. 1,092. 

Moore’s Bridge, in Alabama, a twp. of Tuscaloosa 
co. 

Mooruk, (moo'riik,) n. (Zodl.) The Casuarius Bennettii 


(Fig. 67), a bird closely allied to the cassowary, and 
recently discovered in the island of New Britain. It is 
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about 5 feet in full height, 3 feet to the top of the back, 
is of a reddish colot, mixed with black, and has a 
hortiy plate instead of a helmet-like protuberance on 
the top of the head. It becomes extremely tame and 


familiar in captivity, and is apt to prove troublesome 
by swallowing anything, however indigestible, that 
may come in its way. 
Moose Lake, in Minnesota, a twp. of Carlton co.; p. 51. 
Moose River, in Maine, plantation of Somerset co.; 


. 104. 
Mora, in Arkansas, a twp. of Calhoun co.; pop. 48I.— 
A twp. of Bradley co. 
Mora, in New Mexico, a county; cap. Ocate; pop. 8,056. 
— A prec. of Mora co. 
Mora’'via, in Iowa, a vill. of Taylor twp., Appanoose 


co. 
Moreau“, in Missouri, a twp. of Morgan co. 
— A twp. of Moniteau co.; pop. 1,084.— A twp. of Cole 


co. 
More dock, in I/linois, a twp. of Monroe co. 
Morehead; in North Carolina, a twp. of Guilford co.; 
. 2,104. 
More land. in Arkansas, a twp. of Pope co. 
Moreland, in Missouri, a twp. of Scott co. 
More'lock. in Tennessee, a dist. of Greene co. 
Mor’gan, in Arkansas, a twp. of Sharpe co. 
Morgan, in Georgia, a dist. of Hall co. 
Morgan, in Missouri, a twp. of Mercer co. 
— À twp. of Dade co. 
Morgan, in North Carolina, a twp. of Rutherford co.; 
pop. 731.— A twp. of Rowan co. 
Morgan, in West Virginia, a twp. of Monongalia co.; 
pop. 2,536. 
Morgan City, in Utah Territory,a prec. of Morgan 
co. 


Mor’gantown, in Tennessee, a dist. of Rhea co.; pop. 
160. — A dist. of Blount co. 

Morilla, in Afichigun, a twp. of Manistee co. 

Morley, Henry, (more,) an English critic and biog- 
rapher, B. in London, 1822, became Prof. of Literature 
in the University of London, 1870. His works include: 
Lives of Palissy the Potter (1>52) ; Jerome Cardan (1? 54) ; 
Cornelius Agrippa (1856) ; and Clement Marat (1870). 

Morn’ing Star, in North Carolina, a twp. of Meck- 
lenburg co. 

Mere: u California, a twp. of San Luis Obispo co.; pop. 


Mor’ris, CHARLES, a distinguished American commo- 
dore, B. in Connecticut, 1784. He early entered the 
navy, was first lieutenant of the Constitution in the lat- 
ter ship's engagement with the British frigate Guer- 
riere in 1812, and afterwards held high commands on 
foreign stations, and became chief of the Ordnance 
Bureau. D. 1856. 

Morris, Epwarp Joy, an American diplomatist, n. in 
Philadelphia, 1817. After holding a seat in Congress 
from 1857 till 1861, he was appointed in the latter year 
U. S. Minister to Turkey. Author ot, among others, 4 
Tour rough Turkey, Greece and Epy; D. 1881. 

Morris, W1.114M, an eminent English poet, B. in Lon- 
don, 1834. Among his most admired works are The 
Defence of Guenevere, Life and Death of Jason, Cupid 
and Psyche, and The Earthly Paradise, After Tennyson, 
he is considered the first of living English poets. 

Morris, in Connecticut, a twp. of Litchfield co. 

Morris, in Missouri, a twp. of Carroll co. 

A twp. of Sullivan co.; pop. 964—A twp. of Texas 
co. 

Morris, in Tennessee, a district of McMinn co.; pop. 
772.— A district of Morgan co. 

mer te in Alabama, a twp. of Randolph co.; 
pop. 707. 

gst ler ea in Illinois, a twp. of Christian co.; 
pop. 128, 

Mor’row, in Missouri, a twp. of Adair co. 

Mortar. (Masonry.) A new kind of mortar, termed 
selenitic mortar, lately invented by Col. Scott, of the 
Royal British Engineers, and having the important 
properties of setting very rapidly and becoming ex- 
ceedingly hard on account of its great cohesiveness, is 
made by mixing a small portion of sulphate of lime or 
sulphuric acid with the water used, to which the lime 
is added, and the mixture ground toa thin paste in a 
mortar-mill, After having been ground four minutes, 
the remaining ingredients, which muy be sand or 
burned clay, are introduced, and the whole ground to- 
gether for ten minutes more. Thesulphateof lime may 
be in the form of plaster of Paris (gypsum), or sulphuric 
acid alone may be employed. The best results, how- 
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ever, are obtained with the acid, and Colonel Scott Moscow, in Alabama, a twp. of Sanford ea. 


therefore uses it in preference tu the other substance, 
althongh this will answer effectually for all ordinary 
purposes, The secret of the extraordinary results ob- 
tained with this mortar lies simply in the fact that the 
acid prevents the lime from slacking, and thus enables 
it to take in twice as much sund as when slacked, its 
fleriness being controlled or brought into subjection. 
By Colonel Scott's process any lime can be made seleni- 
tic, and the more hydruulic it is the better are the re- 
sults it gives. The great value of this invention con- 
sists not only in the extraordinary tenacity of the 
mortar thus obtained, but in its great resistance 
to pressure. Thus it is stated that u block of or- 
dinary mortar, composed of one part of lime and two 
of sand, with a breaking area of two and a quarter 
square inches, usually breaks at seventy pounds’ strain 
after being kept six months. With Colonel Scott's 
mortar, however, a block of the same dimensions, made 
of one part of Portland cement and four parts of sand, 
and kept for 167 days, required a strain of two hundred 
and six pounds for breakage. Again, mortar 166 days 
old, made of one part gray lime, rendered selenitic, and 
three of sand, required 245 pounds for breakage, and 
another sample sustained a breaking force of two hun- 
dred and fifty-five pounds. This mortar has been ap- 
plied with great advantage for imbedding tiles, which, 
as is well known, frequently break loose in consequence 
of their want of adhesion to the cement. In one ex- 
periment with the selenitic cement the Joint was broken 
only after a pressure of 158 pounds, while with ordinary 
Portland cement 58 pounds were sufficient to produce 
the separation. 

Mor’ton’s, in North Carolina, a twp. of Alamance co.; 

791. 

Morton’ ', in Tennessee, a district of Haywood co.; 
pop. 1.350. 

Mor tonsville, in Indiana, a village of Deer Creek 
twp., Carroll co. 

Mor’ven, in Georgia, a dist. of Brooks co. 

Mosaic Wool. (Manuf.) A new and remarkable 
application of the principle of mosaic work to the pro- 
duction of woollen or worsted rugs and carpets, having 
a definite design or pattern, independent of the ordi- 
nary process of printing and weaving. In the first 
place, well-spun worsted threads are dyed to every 
color and alinost every shade or tint, amounting to a 
hundred varieties in all. An artist prepares a full-sized 
drawing of the pattern or desigu, ruled all over with 
crossed lines; this is copied on lined paper by girls, | 
each of whom takes as much of the pattern as will fill 
a square foot. A workman (or woman) having a good 
eye for color, examines each square piece of drawing in 
detail, aud selects the proper color of thread suitable 
to every portion of it; the threada are a little over 200 
inches long each, or about 17 teet, and are numerous 
enough to puck closely together into a mass of one 
square foot in width and depth. A strong iron frame- 
work, 17 feet long, is so arranged that all these threads 
can be stretched on it hori tally, tied at one end, and 
weighted with 4 lbs. to each thread at the other. Girls, 
under the direction of the workwoman who selects the 
colors, arrange these threads one by one, tying them at 
one end, weighting them at the other, and supporting 
them ona steel bar in the middle. This being done, 
the mass of 17 feet in length is cut up into blocks of 
20 inches long each, for convenience in after-opera-| 
tions. All these processes are for one square foot only 
of the pattern, and they have to be repeated as many 
times as there are square feet in it. Supposing a rug 
6 feet by 2, with a lion, tiger, or other device occupying 
the greater part of the surface: there must be twelve 
masses prepared, and as each mass contains 50,000 
threads, there will be 600,000 altogether. Blocks are 
cut from each mass, and are placed in an iron box or! 
frame, side by side; thus forming a quadrangular solid 6 
feet by 2, and 20 inches deep, with the threads arranged 
vertically. Now, to convert this into a great number 
of separate rugs, the pattern of which is seen repre- 
sented un the upper surface, formed by the ends of the 
colored threads, india-rubber is dissolved in camphene 
to the consistence of carpenters’ glue, and brushed 
well over the top, so that every individual thread shall 
receive its portion; this being dried, a second coating 
is applied; and afterwards a third. A backing of can- 


vas, or of some kind of strong cloth, is cemented down 
upon the mass of threads by a glue of the same kind, 
and is scraped and rubbed until it adheres to every in. 
dividual fibre. Wheu dry, the mass of threads is 
raised up three-sixteenths of an inch, by a screw act- | 
ing upon a movable bottom tothe box. A very keen 
circular cutter, 12 tent in diameter, and rotating 170 
times per minute, quickly severs an horizontal slice) 
three-sixteentls of an inch thick, the box of threads 
being caused by an endless screw to travel onwards to 
meet the cutter. This slice. when turned up, presents 
the picture complete, in a beautifully soft nap or pile 
of woollen threads pported by a canvas or woollen 
backing. It is a mere que of hand-work to con- 
vert this into a rug, carpet, coverlet, or wrapper of any 
kind. A second repetition of the same processes con- 
verts another slice iuto a second rug; and soon, until 
the mass of 20 inches in depth has been cut up into | 
about a hundred slices, each forming one rug. As the 
blocks of 20 inches were originally cut from a mass of | 
200 inches, the whole mass produces abont a thousand 
rugs, all exactly the same pattern. It is this power of | 

repetition which makes the process pay; for the great 
preparatory labor of selecting and arranging (say) 
600,000 distinct threads could not otherwise be com- 
peusated for. 


Moselle’. The greater part of this French dept. was 
ceded to Prussia in 1871. The small part left to France 
has been formed into an arrondissement of which the 
chief place is Briey, and provisorily united to the dept. 
of Meurthe — now called dept. of Meurthe-et-Moselle. 

Mose/ly Hall, in North Carolina, a twp. of Lenoir 
co.; pop. 2,627. 

Mo'ser’s, in 7ennesare,a district of Monroe co. 

Mosheim, Jonass LORENZ vox, (moxhim,) a German 
theologian and historian, B. in Lübeck, 1694, became 
prof. of theology at Helmstedt and Göttingen succes- 
sively, and p. in 1755. His literary reputation is based 
on his Institutes of Eeclesiastical History (1726), a work 
of profound research and of standard authority on the 
subject of which it treats. 

Mosquito. in Ilinois, a twp.of Christian co. 

Moss, in Arkumsus, a twp. of Columbia co. 

Moss. in Georgia, a dist. of Elbert co. 

Mos'sy Creek, in Georgia, a dist. of White co. 

Mossy Point, in Mississippi, a village of Jackson 
co. 

Mott, VALENTINE, a celebrated American surgeon, R. in 
Long Island, N. V., 1785. After graduating at Colum- 
bia College, and completing his professional studies in 
Edinburgh and Loudon, he became professor of sur- 
gery in Columbia Coll. in 1809, one of the founders of 
the Rutgers Medical College, and, later, professor of 
surgery and relative apatomy in the College of Physi- 
cians aud Surgeons, N. Y. D. 1865. His fame as a sur- 
geon and operator was almost world-wide, and his (i- 
niques, a work published in 1860, more than sustains his 
reputation. 

Mott's, in South Carolina, a township of Clarendon co.; 

pop. 600. 
Mow'dines, in Alabama, a twp. of Shelby co.; pop. 


1,440. 
Moul’ ton, in Illinois, a vill. of Rose twp., Shelby co.: 


Mun 106. 

oulton, in Jowa, a vill. of Washington twp., Appa- 
noore co. 

Mound, in I//inois, a twp. of Effingham co. 

Mound’-builders. See p. 1736, 

Mounds’ville, in West Virginia, a vill. of Marshall 


co, 
Mound valley, in Kansas, a twp. of Labette co. 
Mound ville, in Missouri a twp. of Vernon co.; pop. 


897. 

Mountain, in Alabama, a twp. of Clay co. 

Mountain, in Arkansas, a twp. of Crawford co.; pop. 
508.— A twp. of Johnson co.; pop. 296. — A twp. of 
Montgomery co.; pop. 509. — A twp. of Pike co.; pop. 
238.— A twp. of Polk co. ; pop. 281. — A twp. of Scott 
co.; pop. 277. — A twp.of Van Buren co.; pop. 80. — A 
twp. of Washington co.; pop. 936. — A twp. of Yell co.; 
pop. 144. 

Mountain, in (California, a twp. of Del Norte co.; pop. 
99, — A twp. of El Dorado co. 

Mountain, in Georgia, a dist. of Walker co.; pop. 311. 
— A dist. of Walton co. 

Mountain, in Missouri, a twp. of Barry co.; pop. 

Mountain City, in Nevada, a vill. of Elko co. aoa 
467. 

Mountain City, in Teras, a prec. of Hays co. 

Mountain Creek, in North Carolina, a twp. of Ca- 
tawba co. 

Mountain Spring, in Alabama, a twp. of Lawrence 
co. 


| Mountain Spring, in California, a twp. of Butte co.; 


pop. 264. 

Mountain Springs, in Alabama, a twp. of Frank- 
lin co. 

Mountain Town, in Georgia, a dist. of Gilmer co.; 
pop. 691, 

Mount Ai'ry, in Ilinois, a twp. of Greene co.; pop. 

1.32 

Mount Carbon, in Pennsylvania, a bor. of Schuyl- 
kill co, 

Mount Carmel, in Virginia, a twp. of Halifax co.; 
pop. 4,861. 

Mount Ce'nis. See Mont Cents TUNNEL. 

t Chase, in Maine, a twp. of Penobscot co.; 


pp. 2 

Mount CHi’o, in South Carolina, a twp. of Sumter 
C0. 

Mount Craw’ ford, in Virginia, a vill. of Franklin 
twp., Rockingham co. 

Mount Cro’ghan, in South Carolina, a twp. of Ches- 
terfield co. 

Mount Ea ton, in Ohio, a vill. of Paint twp., Wayne 

yop, 20 

Moun 2 den, in New York, a village of West Farms 
t estchester co. 
M t Erie, iu Illinois, a twp. of Wayne co.; pop. 
1 
Mot 
po 
Mou Gilead, in North Carolina, a twp. of Mont- 
gomery co. 

Mount He'bron, in Alabama, a twp. of Greene co. 
pop. 2,049, 

Mount Hermon, in North Carolina, a 
quotank co, 

Mount Hope, iu Alabama, a twp. of Lawrence co.; 


san fend, in Kenlucky, a prec. of Pulaski co.; 


twp. of Pas- 


pop. 1.077. 

me punt Hope, in Georgia, a dist. of Liberty co.; pop. 
4,709. 

Mount Hope, in New York, a village of West Farms 


twp., Westchester co. 
Mount Hope, in Wisconsin, a twp. of Grant co.; 


pop. 768. 
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Mount Olivet, in Kentucky, a precinct and village of 
Robertson co. 
Mount Pleasant, in Arkansas, a twp. of Searcy co.; 
mp. 167. 
ount Pleasant, in Illinois, a twp. of Whitesides 
co. 
Mount Pleasant, in Kansas, a twp. of Labette co.; 


op. 249. 
Mo unt Pleasant, in Maryland, a dist, of Cecil co.; 


p. 1.440. 
Mount Pleasant, in Missouri, a twp. of Bates co.; 
— 72 2,688. — A twp. of Cass co. 
ount Sav’age, in Maryland, a dist. of Alleghany 


co. 

Boner piercing, in Missouri, a twp. of Pettis co.; 
pap, 6.300 

mo unt Tir’zah, in North Carolina, a twp. of Person 


co. 

meuni UVIa, in North Carolina, a twp. of Rowan co.; 
pop. 1,720, 

Mount Union, in Ohio, a vill. of Lexington twp., 
Stark co. 

Mount Ver’non, in Kentucky, a prec. of Christian 
co. 

Mount Vernon, in Maryland, a vill. of New Windsor 
dist., Carrell co. 

Mount Vernon, in Utah Territory, a prec. of Tooele 


co. 

Mount’ville, in Georgia, a dist. of Troup co. 

Mount Washington, in Pennsylvania, a borongh 
of Alleghany co. 

Mount Yo’nah, in Georgia, a district of White co.; 

p. 785. 

ount Zi’on, in Georgia, a district of Spalding co.; 
pop. 760. 

Mount Zion, in Jing, a twp. of Macon co. 

Mount Zion, in Aevtucky, a prec. of Grant co. 

Mount Zion, in South Carolina, a twp. of Clarendon 


co. 
Mount Zion, in Tennessee, a dist. of Decatur co.; pop. 
886.— A dist. of Tipson co. 
Mouse Creek, in Tennessee, a dist. of McMinn co.; 
p. 625. 
outh of Bea'ver, in Kentucky, a prec. of Floyd 


co, 

Month of Mud, in Kentucky, a prec. of Floyd co.; 
pop. 1,160, 

Mouth of Roek house, in Kentucky, a prec. of 
Letcher co. 

Mouth of Sandy, in Tennessee, a dist. of Henry co.; 


op. 596, 

Mo oving Force, or Power. (Mech.) A term ap- 
plied to a pressure producing motion in amass when it 
is measured by the additional momentum imparted to 
the mass ina unit of time. If by acting for a second 
of time a force increase the velocity of a body from 12 
feet to 20 feet per second, the moving force is the mass 
of the body multiplied by 8 feet, or the increase of ve- 
locity per second. The moving force bears the same 
relation to the momentum as the acceleration does to 
the velocity, for it is the increase of momentum in a 
second. The principal moving powers are the strength 
of man and animals, wind, water, steam, weights, 
springs, and magnetism.— MAN. The ordinary strength 
of a man is estimated at the one-fifth of that of a 
horse; that is, the strength of five men is equal to that 
of one good horse, and can accomplish as much work. 
Man can exert the greatest strength in pulling upwards 
from about the height of his knees, and the least when 
he pushes from him horizontally about his own height. 
In dragging a barge along a river, having a rope over 
his shoulder, a man does not perform more than the 
twenty-seventh of the strength of a horse. In turnin 
a winch, a man’s power varies at different points of 
pulling up and pushing from him; but if he is able to 
work a day drawing up a weight of thirty pounds, by 
fixing a winch in an opposite direction and placing 
another man ut it, the two will with equal ease raise 
seventy pounds, because at the weakest point of one 
man the other is strongest, and by this equalization 
the advantage of ten pounds is gained. In carrying 
weights upon the shoulders, the strength of man ex- 
ceeds that of a horse ; thus, a dock-laborer will carry 200 
Ibs. at the rate of three miles an hour, and a coal-heaver 
a sack containing 224 Ibs. from his wagon to the cosl- 
cellar. With a weight of 300 Ibs. on elastic poles slung 
from the shoulders, as the old chairmen, two men will 
walk at the rate of four miles an hour. A horse can 
draw 200 lbs. over a pulley eight hours a day, two and a 
half miles an hour. If the weight be 240 lbs., he can 
only work six hours u day, and slower, In turning a 
mill, u horse exerts its strength to the best advantage 
in a circle of forty feet; if reduced one-balf, he has two- 
fifths less power, A horse has the least power in as- 
cending a hill; three men will accomplish much more 
than a horse in such n case, The greatest power of a 
horse is in drawing in a straight line, a position in 
which man loses strength, one borse being equal to 
twenty-seven men.— Wisp. Air in motion is wind, and 
breathes with a soft zephyr force of little more than 
114 foot per second, but heightened tea hurricane, with 
destruction in its course, at about 147 feet in the same 
period of time. Roughly. we may suy that a wind 
moving at about 1214 feet per second, will strike a sur- 
face of a square foot with a force equal to two ounces, 
Man spreads out a large surface, arrests it in its pro- 
gress, and thus conveys, by this invisible power, his 
restless spirit and commercial genius te every cranny 
on the “lips of the sea.” By it also he produces a ro- 
tary motion in his mills, and grinds his corn for food, 
his flint for earthenware, or drains his quarries and 
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mines of water.— Water. The running stream or 
river, the natural waterfall or rouring cataract, man 
seizes and makes subservient to his uses; they afford 
a uniformity of motion beyond that of the wind, and 
consequently are in proportion more valnable as a 
moving power. Water falling from a height of two 
feet, with a velocity of eleven feet per second, will turn 
a wheel so as to give motion to a 4 ft. 6 in. diameter 
millstune at a rate of 120 revolutions in a minute, the 
wheel moving with a third part of the velocity of the 
water.—Sream. This is one of the most powerful of 
the moving agents, as it is capable of the greatest in- 
tensity. A cubic inch of water, furming into a cubic 
foot, or 1,728 inches of steam, possesses au elastic force 
of 15 Ibs. on the square inch, at a temperature of 212° ; 
at 250°, 30 lbs.; at 2, 0°, 45 lbs.; and at 290°, 66 Iba. A 
cubic inch of water couverted into steam gives a me- 
chanical force capable of raising one ton one foot in 
height. A cubic foot of water made into steam per hour 
is equal to the power of une horse, that is, 33,000 Ibs. 
raised one toot per minute, With such power, con- 
trolled by man’s inventive genius, the many wonders 
that daily present themselves are achieved. — WEIGHTS. 
Weight, or gravity, is auother power which is uniform 
in action, Weights are applied as the motive power of 
clocks and other machines. Requiring to be wound up, 
they ure ouly taken into use where the motion is slow, 
— SPRINGS. A spring requires time to bend it, as a 
bow, when a force is concentrated that can in a mo- 
meut be released to give a rapid blow. Like weights, 
springs have to be wound up after being expended, and 
thus are adapted to slow action, A spriug is not uni- 
form in its action, having the greatest power when 
most bent; this peculiarity, where regularity is wanted, 
as in a watch, requires contrivances to rectify it; this 
is effected by what is called a fusee. The part on 
which the chain is wound by means of a key or winch 
gradually lessens from the bottom to the top by a spiral 
line; when the watch is first wound up, the fusee is 
covered to the top by the chain, and the newly wound- 
up spring in the other barrel being strongest at that 
time, unwinds it from a short lever, which the top of 
the fusee represents; gradually, us the spring loses 
its power, the lever becomes longer, und thus an 

ual motion is preserved.— Magnetism. If a bar 
of soft iron, in the form of a horseshoe, or in any 
similar form, be wrapped round with copper wire, 
and a current of electricity passed through the wire, 
the iron becomes a most powerful magnet, called 
an electro-magnet, and may be constructed so as to 
bear the weight of many tuns. With this power, by 
making some magnets movable and others fixed, an 
attraction aud repulsion has been created with such 
intensity, as to act as a great moving power, giving 
motion to largeengines. It is plain that the force may 
be almost illimitable, but the expense seems to prevent 
the general adoption of this giant moving power. 
Power is accumulative; that is, it may be collected in 
some machine, and then expended either gradually or 
by one effort, but to no greater extent than has been 
accumulated. A man may find he has not power to 
push u stake into the ground; he therefore takes a 
mallet or hammer, and swinging it round, collects go 
much power aud momentum with which he hits the 
stake, and so causes it to enter the ground, The ham- 
mer may have passed through thirty feet of space, and 
the power sends the stake a few inches into the earth; 
thus this forms n machine for a weak power to over- 
come a great resistance by n succession of efforts. A 
man in leaping accumulates power by running a short 
distance first, and he expends it ju one effort. A sling 
is first moved gently, then more rapidly round and 
round, to collect power before the stone is allowed to 
fly. A swing at a fair, filled with people, requires force 
to set it going; but it collects power and momentum, 
until it mounts so high as to become dangerous, A 
fy-wheel is another reservoir of power, und is mostly 
used to equalize motion, as there is a continual pressure 
on the stronger part of its force to overcome the weaker. 
A fly-wheel does not increase the power of a machine, 
but distributes it regularly duriug its movements. The 
first putting it in motion is a loss; but still motion 
may be accumulated in it, by a continuance of power 
sufficient to produce effects in raising weights and 
overcoming resistances. The wheel used in the screw- 


press fur coining and embossing is of this nature, as is! 
also that iu which a picce of flat silver is placed, undi 


by a quick motion a perfect spoon is made. Some 
screw-presses are moved by having an horizontal lever 
of a bar of iron fixed at the axis, and at each end a 
heavy ball of iron; by drawing these balls back, then 
giving to them a quick forward motion, the power ac- 
cumulated and the momentum is great, and the velocity 
considerable. The griudstone and wheel of a lathe be- 
come a fly-wheel, or reservoir of motion, when once 
set fairly in action, 

Mowequa, (mo-we/kwah,) in Illinois, a twp. of Shelby 
co. 

Mow’er’s, in Kentucky, a prec. of Lewis co. 

Moyock, (moi’ok,) in North Curolina, a township of 
Currituck co. 

Mes. Bell's, in A/a., a twp. of Tuscaloosa co. 

Muckers, (mii.’urz) u. pl. (Eccl. Hist.) The name 
of au extraordinary sect, which sprung up at Königs- 
berg in Germany, in 185. The movement seems to 
have originated in the dualistic and Gnostic views of 
John Henry Schinherr (who was born at Memel in 
1771, and died at Königsberg in 1826) concerning the 
origination of the universe by the combination of two 
spiritual and sensual principles. His followers carried 
out his system much more completely than himself, 
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The most notable of them were two clergymen, Ebel 
and Diestel, the former an archdeacon. By them 
sexual connection would seem to have been elevated 
into an act of worship, and the chief means of the 
sanctification of the flesh, by which the paradisiac state 
was to be restored. Ebel and Diestel founded a soci- 
ety, to which women — some of noble birth —attached 
themselves, Three ladies lived in Ebel's house, who 
were popularly regarded as his three wives; and Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon, in his work entitled Spiritual Wives 
(1868), tells as that one of them, a young widowed 
countess, whose beloved husband had fallen on the 
field of Lützen, and whom he entice! from the seclu- 
sion and deep melancholy in which she lived, was de- 
scribed by him as representing to him the principle of 
Light (Liclil- natur); another of the ladies represented 
the principle of Darkness ( Finaterniss-natur); and the 
third represented the principle of Union (Umfassung). 
The last was his legal wife. but held the most snbor- 
dinate place in his extraordinary household, Ere long, 
public feeling was excited against the M., who were 
said to be guilty, under forms of piety, of the most 
odious licentiousness in their meetings. The scandal 
became great in Kinigsberg, and a garden there ac- 
quired the name of the Seraphs’ Grove. The subject 
was brought before the courts (1839-1842), and the re- 
sult was that Ebel and Diestel were degraded from 
their offices, and the latter was further punished by 
imprisoument. It is, however, alleged, by some who 
have examined the whole evidence produced, that the 
decisions did not proceed upon a calm judicial inquiry, 
and that the evidence gives no support whatever to the 
charge of licentiousness, 

Mud Creek, in Ca., a dist. of Habersham co. 

Mud'dy, in Nebraska, a township of Ricbardson co.; 

"p. . 

Muddy Bayon, in Ark., a twp. of Conway co. 

Muddy Creek, in Tennessee, a dist. of Jefferson co.; 
pop. 1.508. 

Muddy Fork, in Arkansas, a twp. of Pike co. 

Muddy Spring, in Jenn, a dist. of Putnam co. 

Mud Lick, in Aentucky, a prec. of Bath co. 

Mud Springs, in Cul., a twp. of El Dorado co. 

Mud Town, in Ala., a twp. of Shelby co. 

Muggletonians, (miig-gl-to'ne-ins,) n. pt. (Keel. 
Hist.) A sect that arose in England about the year 
1651, and of which the founders were John Reeve and 
Ludovic Muggleton (u. 1007, p. 1697), obscure men, but 
who claimed to have the spirit of prophecy. Muggle- 
ton was a journeyman tailor. Ile professed to be the 
“mouth” of Reeve, as Aaron was of Moses. They af- 
firmed themselves to be the two witnesses of Rev. xi. 
They asserted a right to curse all who opposed them, 
and did not hesitate to declare eternal damnation 
against their adversaries. They favored the world with 
a number of publications, one of which — particularly 
directed to the Parliament and Commonwealth of Eng- 
land, and to the Lord General Cromwell — was entitled 
a Remonstrance from the Eternal God. The prophets 
were at that time imprisoned as nuisances “in Old 
Bridewell.“ The . denied the doctrine of the Trinity; 
they held anthropomorphist opinions; and to all this 


they added many strange doctrines of their own, as 
that the devil became incarnate in Eve, 4c. The M. 
existed in England us a sect till more than one-fourth 
of the 19th cent. had passed away; but the census of 
1851 showed no trace of them, and they are supposed to 
be now completely extinct. 

Muhl’enburg, in Kentucky, a western central county, 
washed by Green River; area, 500 sq. m. The soil is 
mostly fertile. Cup. Greenville, 


| Muir, Jonx, (mar,) a learned English Orientalist, n. 


1810, He has published Mythical and Legendary Ac- 
counts of Custe (2d ed., 1868); Trans-Himalayan Origin 
of the Hindoos (2d ed., 1872); The Vedas: Opinions of 
Indian Authors on their Origin, Inspirati, and Authority 

(2d ed., 1868); and Comnogony and Mythilogy of the In- 
dians in the Vedic Age (1870). 

Mulberry, in Ala., a twp. of Autauga co. 

Mulberry, in N. (u., a twp. of Wilkes co. 

Mulberry, in Tennessee, a vill. of Groce's dist., Lincoln 
co.; pop. 124. 

Mulberry Grove, in V., a twp. of Bond co. 

Mullentown, in X., a prec. of Wayne co. 

Iin's, in Georgia, a dist. of Cherokee co. 

lin’s Cove, in Tenn., n dist, of Marion co. 
iplier,n. (Physics.) Same as GALVANOMETER, 

Mu ems in Oregon, a prec. of Multnomah co.; 
pop. 218. 

„ in West Virginia, a twp. of Nicho- 
as co. 

Mun ‘dy, in Michigan, a twp. of Genesee co. 

Munis'sing, in Mich., a twp. of Marquette co. 

Mun’son, in Minnesota, a twp. of Stearus co. 

Murdock, James, (mir’dd..,) an American divine and 


liternteur, u. at Westbrook, Conn., 1776: b. 1856. He was a 
graduate of Yale Coll., prof. of ancient languages iu the 
University of Vermont, and afterward of sacred rhetoric 
and ecclesiastical history in Andover Theological Semi- 
nary. He published editions from the German of Mos- 
heim’s Institutes of Ecclesiastical History, aud Munscher's 
Elements of Dogmatic History. 

Mur’free’s Valley, in Alabama, a twp. of Blount 


co, 
Murphy’s, in Georgia, a dist. of Thomas co. 
Murphy, in W. Virginia, a twp. of Ritchie co. 
Mur’ray, in California, a twp. of Alameda co. 
Murray, in Minnesota, a S. W. co., drained by the West 


Fork of the Des Moines River. 
Area, 720 sq. m. 
Murrell, in Tennessee, a dist. of Hancock co. 


100 


Surface nearly level. 
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Murry, in Kentucky, n prec. of Daviess co. 

Muse a Ridge, in Maine, a plantation of Knox co.; 
pp. 268. 

musele Fork, in Missouri, a twp. of Chariton co.; 

. 710. 

Mus’calar Power. (Phystol.) The muscles of an 
animal are machines doing work. As the work done by 
a steam-engine is due to the force liberated during the 
combination of the fuel with the oxygen of the air, se 
the work of the muscles is derived from the oxidation 
of the food, which is indeed the fuel of the animal body 
from which both its work and heat are obtained. The 
physiologjcal processes of digestion, absorption, &c., 
convert the whole of the food, except the portion ex- 
creted per anum, into blood. From the blood the mus- 
cles, as well as the other organs of the body, are 
nourished. Like the rest of the body, the muscles un- 
dergo constant disintegration and require constant re- 
newal. The muscular tissue is substantially identical 
with albumen in composition, and the final result of its 
disintegration is, that it is oxidized, and a number of 
more or less simple compounds formed from it. Of these, 
carbonic acid, and, to some extent, water, are excreted 
through the lungs and skin, while the remainder, of 
which the most important are urea, uric and hippuric 
acids, and creatinin, pass away in the urine. Other pro- 
ducts of the metamorphosis, notably lactic acid and 
creatin, nndergo further change within the body. The 
immediate origin of muscular power has been the sub- 
ject of much study within the last ten years. It was 
long believed, chiefly on the authority of Liebig, that 
this power was derived exclusively from the oxidation 
of the muscular tissue itself. But it has been conclu- 
sively proved that this is not the case. About 15 per 
cent. of the weight of dry muscle consists of nitrogen, 
and as the whole of the nitrogen of the disintegrated 
muscle is known to be excreted in the urine, it is ob- 
vious that, by ascertaining the quantity of nitrogen in 
the urine excreted during a certain period, we can cal- 
culate the maximum quantity that can have been disin- 
tegrated during that time. Now, in a celebrated ex- 
periment, Fick and Wislicenns did a definite amount of 
work (ascended the Faulhorn) on a non-nitrogenous 
diet, and, ascertaining from the nitrogen excreted the 
utmost quantity of muscle that could have been oxi- 
dized, they found that it was not sufficient to account 
for more than one-third of the work done. Subsequent 
experiments by Frankland have shown that the propor- 
tion of the work which could have been derived from 
muscular oxidation was even less than this. It is now be- 
lieved that all oxidation, whether of tissue or non-organ- 
ized liquid, which takes place within the muscle, may 
give rise to muscular contraction, and so to work. The 
precise seat of the oxidation is still doubtfal, though 
there are strong grounds for thinking that it takes 
place within the walls of the capillary vessels. The 
force is probably set free = 
as heat (Haidenhain), 
and is transformed, per- 
haps by the agency of 
the nervous system, into 
work in the substance of 5 
the tissue. The amount 
of force generated in the 
unman body in twenty- 
ſour hours varies, of 
course,extremely. Ifthe 
body remain unchanged d 
in weight, the force gen- 
erated may readily be 
calculated from the ca- 
lorific value of the day's 
food, The force-value of 
a bare subsistence diet 
for one day is abt. 700,000 
metre kilogrammes, but 
with the higher diet re- 
quired for hard work, it 
is twice or even three 
times as much as this. 
The average daily work 
of a hard-working labor- 
er is about 108,000 metre 
kilogrammes (350 foot- 
tons). The infernal work 
of the heart, lungs, &c., is 
yrobably about the same, 

he remainder of the 
force is directly evolved 
as heat. 

Mush room, n. (ch.) 
A kind of rotating drill, 
driven by steam, and in- 
closed in a mushroom- 
shaped chamber. so as to 
be used under water. 

Mus'‘kingum, in Ohio, a twp. of Washington co.; 
pop. 1,136. 

My’att, in Arkansas, a twp. of Franklin co. 

Myatte, in Missouri, a twp. of Howell co. 

Myers, Peter HAMILTON, (mi'irz,) an American nov- 
elist, B. in Herkimer co., N. X., in 1812, is anthor of 
The First of the Knickerhockers (1848), The King of the 
Hurons (1850), The Van Veldens, &c. 

Myers, in Maryland, a dist. of Carroll co. 

My’erstown, in Pennsyicania, a village of Jackson 
twp, Lebanon co, 

My’ersville, in Maryland, a village of Jackson dis- 
trict, Frederick co, 

My’nott’s, in Tennessee, a district of Knox county —A 
district of nox co. 
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Fig. 68. — MUSHROOM. 
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Mandelay or Pattawapura, a city and the capi- 
tal of the Kingdom of Burmah, near the Irrawaddy 
River, 350 m. N. of Rangoun. It is laid out in three 
parallelograms, the two inner of which are walled and 
contain the palace, the houses of the civil and mili- 
tary officers, and the soldiers’ quarters. The outer 
city is occupied by the merchants, mechanics, Ac. Fop. 
90.000. In 1878 5,000 houses were destroyed by fire. 

Moore, Sin Jonx, a British military commander, B. in 
Glasgow, Nov. 13, 1761, entered the army in 1776; 
served in Minorca and North America; distinguished 
himself in Corsica, 1794; became Maj.-Gen. in 1795, and 
the year following captured the island of St. Lucia, of 
which he became governor. He next served in Ireland, 
on the Walcheren expedition, aud in Egypt, Sicily, 
and Sweden, which latter country he aided to defend 
against Napoleon I. Early in 1808, he was appointed 
commander-in-chief of the English troops sent to act 
in conjunction with the Portuguese and Spaniards 
against the French invaders. His allies being defeated, 
Sir John was forced to retreat in December, reaching 
Corunna, Jan. 11, 1809. Here, on the 16th, he gave 
battle to the French under Soult, and defeated them, 
but he fell in the action and was buried on the field. 
His adversary, Sault, there erected a monument to his 
memory ; besides which his countrymen at home raised 


Mars. (Astron.) Two moons or satellites to Mars were 
discovered in Aug., 1877, by Prof. Asaph Hall, by the 
aid of the large telescope of the Naval Observatory, 
Washington, D. C., the distance of the inuer moon being 
3,300 miles from Mars, the outer one about 12,000 miles 
distant from that planet. These satellites move from 
west to east. like the eurth’s moon. A few days later, 
Profs. Draper and Holden discovered a third moon. 
They are all very small, perhaps less than ten miles in 
diameter. 

Monbite Stone. This interesting stone, with an 
antiquity of some 900 years B. C., was found in 1869 
among the Arabs in Palestine; is now in Paris at the 
Louvre. Its length is about 4 feet, and contains au in- 
scription in characters thought by some to be similar 
to those used by David and Solomon, 

Mound’-builders. The term applied to a race long 
extinct. who dwelt upon the American contiueut pre- 
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another to him near to that of Nelson, in St. Paul's 
Cathedral. Wolfe's famous Elegy on the Death of Sir 
John Moore, however, will probably outlast them both. 
Mo‘docs. A tribe of North American Indians, for- 
merly belonging to the Klamath nation, originally 
seated in a region of country on the southern shore of 
Klamath Lake, Cal. This tribe were long at feud with 
the Shasteecas and the Klamaths; traded with the 
prisoners they made in war; worshipped an idol deity 
called Komoose ; were very dark complexioned, of satur- 
nine face, and blear-eyed; and dwelt in mud hovels 
excavated in the earth, with conical roofs of wood, 
From 1847, they commenced a predatory and treacher- 
ous warfare against the whites, massacring all who fell 
into their hands, Retaliations were then commenced, 
and in 1856, Gen. Crosby led an expedition against 
them and pursued a harassing warfare until 1864, when 
the M. entered into a treaty, by which they ceded their 
lands to the U. S. govt., and agreed to settle on a reser- 
vation. This treaty, however, was not ratified till Feb, 
1870, or the reservation allotted them till March of the 
year following. In the interim, the M. had been con- 
signed tothe Klamath reservation, but there they found 
it impossible to live, and, with their own resources atan 
end, they were besides detrauded of government allow- 
auces and being constantly harassed by their enemies, 


vious to the North American Indians; their remains 
are scattered over the entire continent, from the bead- 
waters of the Missouri to Florida, and evince a great 
antiquity. These consist chietly of huge mounds of 
earth, sometimes of wills of stone, laid without cement, 
which may have been intended tor defence, or for burial- 
places or places of worship. Some of them are very 
extensive — as much as filty acres, and walls nearly 
two miles in length. Upon excavating these mounds, 
occasional skeletuus have been found, with many im- 
plements of stone, sometimes wrought with great skill, 
occasionally weapons of copper, and considerable pot- 


tery. No existence of a written language has been 
discovered. See Squier’s Ancient Monuments of the 
West; Baldwin's Anc. America (1872); Davis's Monu- 
ments of the Mississippi Valley; Prehistoric Races of 
the L. S., Foster (1873); Report Peabody Museum of Am. 
Archeology, de. (1876); and for a recent aud very inter- 
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the Klamaths. Ultimately, the band of Captain Jack, 
(Krentpouos), who had constituted himself a rival to 
Schonchin, the legitimate chief, returned in Feb. 1868, 
to their old grounds on Lost River,—the other and 
peaceable band remaining on Hot Creek in the vicinity 
of the whites. Captain Suck soon proceeded to depre- 
dations on the latter, so that the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, in April, 1872, ordered them to be removed 
back to their reservation. They refusing to go, troops 
wero sent out against them in Nov.; fighting ensued, 
and the whites withdrawing with loss, the M. retreated 
in good order to the Lava Beds, a region offering a natu- 
ral fortification. In Jan. 1873, their position was as- 
suiled by Gens, Wheaton and Gillem, but with no suc- 
cess. Meantime,the government appointed a commission 
to investigate the causes of the M dissatistaction ; and, 
at a conference held on April 11th, the Commissioners 
were attacked by Captain Jack and bis band, with the 
loss of Gen. Canby and others. After this, active meas- 
ures were taken, and the M., after a long and determined 
resistance, at length surrendered to Gen. Davis, on the 
Ist of June, Captain Jack and others of the leading 
Indians were tried and executed at Fort Klamath, Oct. 
3, while the rest of the prisoners, numbering 148, were 
by government order deported to the Quapaw reserva- 
tion, in Indian Territory. 


esting mound opening, see Proceedings Acad. Nat. Sci., 
Davenport, lowa, pt. I, vol. ii. (1877). 

Mycene. The recent excavations of Dr. Schliemann 
(is74-7) are very important, taking us back to the 
times described in the Mind and the Odyssey. Amon 
the treasures have been found bronze swords, gold 
cups and ornaments in abundance, a gold diadem, an 
enormous vase of pure gold. a breastplate of gold, hun- 
dreds of buttons of the same material, aud in one in- 
stance two human skeletons, literally covered with 
gold leaves and surrounded with a profusion of gold ob- 
jects. Dr. Schliemann feels confident, too, that he has 
found the identical tombs of Agameinnon and his fel- 
low-victims, Let this be as it may, there can be no 
question of the antiquity of these remains, having been 
buried 2,344 years—at least from the time when the 
Argives captured the city of &., in B.c.468. Dr. Schlie- 
mann claims, however, a much greater antiquity. 


NABO 


the fourteenth letter of the English alphabet, is 

a nasal consonant of the liquid series. It is 

9 common to all kuown languages, and is iuter- 
changeable, more particularly with the Latin, Greek, 
and other cognate dialects, with a variety of letters. 
Its principal sound is that heard in can, fun, noon, &c.; 
but when immediately preceding g or k, or their equiv- 
alents, it bears a sound closely approaching that of ng, 
as in finger, think, &c. This is sometimes exemplified 
by ng, as in linger. Asa terminal letter of the zu, it is 
mute, as in dumn and limn. As an abbreviation, N is 
used for north, numero, &c.; N.B., for nota bene (note 
well); N. L. for non liquet (i. e., the case is not clear 
enough to decide upon): N. P. for notarius publicus 
(public notary), &c. Among the ancients, N, as a nu- 
meral, denoted 900, and with a dash over it, thus N, 9,000. 

Naa’man’s Creek, in Delaware, a village of New 
Castle co, 

Na‘as, a town and parish of Ireland, in Leinster, co. 
Kildare, abt. 9 m. S. W. of Dublin; pop. 2,971. 

Nanau’say, in Jllinois, a township of Kendall co.; pop. 
abt. 1,021, 

Nab, n. [A. S. cnep.] The summit of a headland, 
mountain, or promontory. 

Nab, v. a. [D. and Ger. knappen.) To snatch suddenly ; 
to catch unexpectedly ; to seize without warning. (Col- 
loquial and vulgar.) 

Nab, or Naab, a navigable river of Bavaria, which, 
after a S. course of 90 m., joins the Danube 3 m. W. of 
Ratisbon. 

Nabalon, (na-va-ho’a,) in Arizona Territory, a river 
rising among the Pinaleno Mountains, and flowing N. 
W. into the Colorado River. Length, about 25 m. It 
received its name from the Navajo Indiaus who inhab- 
ited the region through which it passes. 

Na'bal. (Script.) A rich and influential Israelite of 
the tribe of Judah. David, having afforded protection to 
N. and saved his flocks and herds, his property, and even 
his life when in danger, some time after sent to him to 
supply his troops with provisions, his forces being in 
want of immediate provender. This N. refused; upon 
which David, stung with the ingratitude of the man to 
whom he had shown so much favor, and to whom he 
had been of such signal use, vowed to take summary 
justice on the ungrateful Jew, and exterminate his fam- 
ily; and taking with him 400 men, set ont for the resi- 
dence of the mercenary Hebrew. Abigail. M's wife, 
hearing of her husband’s conduct, and David's resolve, 
collected such provisions as the army required, and, 
attended by a train of servants, set out to meet the 
approaching king. Her beautiful person, combined with 
the excuses she made for her husband's conduct, so 
softened the heart of David, that he accepted her gifts, 
averted his wrath, and N. having been “smitten by the 
Lord” a few days after, David married his widow. 

Nabis, (naue, Tyrant of Sparta, whom Philip, king 
of Macedon, appointed governor of Argos. He was 
guilty of the greatest cruelties, and had a statue carved 
to resemble his wife, which, by springs, would embrace 
any one that touched it, and then pierce the victim 
through the body with spikes. This machine Nabis de- 
vised as a means of extorting money from his people; 
and when any one refused, he threatened to introduce 
him to his wife. He was slain n. c. 192. 

Nu bit, n. Powdered sugar-candy. 

Nabllum, Ne'bel, n. [Ileb.] (is.) One of the 
most famous musical instruments among the Jews. Its 
form und nature are so little Kuown that Calmet thinks 
it was a harp; Kircher, a psaltery or stringed instru- 
ment of percussion played on by sticks; and Harmer, 
again, hints at its being a bagpipe. Bythner says that 
it was like a leather bottle, explaining his meaning to 
be that it bore a resemblance to the ancient Greek and 
Roman lyre, the budy of which was made of the shell 
of the tortoise. 

Nablus, or Nab‘ulus, (derived from Neapolis, or New 
City, so named by Vespasian, the ancient SICHEM, or 
Suecuew, of the Old, and Lycaar of the New Testament.) 
a city of Palestine, cap. of Samaria, 32 m. from Jerusa- 
lem. It lies in the valley between Mount Ebal and 
Mount Gerizim, and contains several mosques and 
bazaars. Manuf. Soap and cotton; and has a trade in 
oil, cotton, and other agricultural produce, Pop. 8,000. 

Na’bob, n. [A corruption of Hind. nawâb, nawaub— 
nail. u deputy or vicegerent.] Formerly, the title of 
the governor of a province, or commander of an army, 
in India, under the rule of the Mongols. The N. was, 
properly speaking, a subordinate provincial governor 
under the subahdar; i. e, governor of a subah, or larger 
province. After the decay of the Mogul empire, many of 
the N. became virtually independent, until their do- 
minions were reduced by the English; as, the Nabob 
of Arcot. — A term vulgarly applied to Europeans who, 
having amassed a large fortune in the E. Indies, after 
their return home live in Eastern splendor. 

Nabonas'sar,( Era of. | (Astron.)Anmra followed by 
Hipparchus and Ptolemy, and adopted from the Chaldean 
astronomers, who had been in the habit of referring the 
observations of eclipses to the beginning of the reign of 
Nabonasr, or NERUCHADNEZZAR, g. v., the alleged found- 
er of the Babylonish empire. This æra Niebuhr (Lec- 
tures on Ancient History, i. 29) regards as “firmly es- 
tablished in history,” while he looks on Nabonassar as 
@ prince who shook off the Assyrian yoke, and re-estab- 
lished the independence of Babylon. Bat while Niebuhr 
regards this fact as placed beyond all doubt, Sir G. C. 


Nicre’ous, a. 


Na‘dir, n. 


N. 


Lewis (Astronomy of the Ancients) regards the as- 
tronomical canon for the period before Cyrus as “a 
complete historical puzzle,” and remarks that “ the 
name of Nabonassar is unknown to us from any other 
source.“ His conclusion is that the canon is referred 
to un arbitrary date, altogether beyond the evidence 
of history. Mr. Grote (History af Greece, part ii. ch. 
xix.) states that “the earliest Chaldean astronomical 
observation, Known to the astronomer Ptolemy, both 
precise and of ascertained date to a degree sufficient 
for scientific use, was a lunar eclipse of the 10th 
of March, 721 n. o., the 27th year of the æra of Na- 
bonassar, Which begins with February 26, 747 B. c. 

Naboth, (nai’both.) (Script.) An Israelite of the city of 
Jezreel, who had a vineyard near the palace of Ahab. 
Ahab coveted the inheritance of his subject, and, to gain 
possession of it, caused Naboth tu be stoned to death, 

Nac‘arat, n. (Fr., from Sp. nacar, mother-of-pearl.) A 
term applied to a pale-red color with an orange cast. — 
A fine crape or linen fabric fugitively dyed of such 
color. The brightest red crapes of this kind are manu- 
factured at Constantinople. 

Nach, n. Same as NATCH, J. v. 

Nach'er, n. See KNACKER. 

Nachu'sa, in Jllinois, a post-village of Lee co., abt. 5 
m. E. of Dickson. 

Nack’er, Ne'cre, n. [Fr. and Sp. nacar.] Same as 
MOTHER-OF-PEARL, g. v. 

Nacogdoches, (n7k-o-do'chiz,) in Teras, an E. co.; 
area, abt. 930 sq. m. Rivers. Angelina and Atoyac 
rivers, with some smaller streams. Surface, undulat- 
ing; soil, fertile. Cup. Nacogdoches, 


A post-village, cap. of the above co., abt. 250 m. N. E. of 


Austin, 

Nacoo’chee, in Georgia, a post-village of White co., 
abt. 145 m. N. of Milledgeville. 

Consisting of, or resembling, mother- 
of-pearl. 

Na‘erite,n. Fr. nacre, mother-of-pearl.] A talcose 
silicate of alumina, consisting of minute scales, with a 
glimmering pearly lustre. 


Nadab, (nai'd7b.) (Script.) A king of Israel, and son 


of Jeroboam, whom he succeeded B. c. 954. In the sec- 
ond year of his reign, he led “all ael” against Gib- 
bethon, but was slain during his siege of that city, by 
Baasha, son of Ahijah, who mounted the throne, and 
reigned 23 years, during which he “smote all the 
house of Jeroboam ; he left not to Jeroboam any that 
breathed,” as was prophesied by Ahijah the Shilonite. 
Nu'dab. n. A Persian high-priest, corresponding to 
the Turkish mufti. 
(Ar. nazir, alike, resembling, equal to.] 
(Astron. and Geog.) That point of the lower hemi- 
sphere of the heavens corresponding to the point in the 
upper hemisphere occupied by the zenith; the point 
of the heavens diametrically opposite to the zenith. 


—llence, the place or time of greatest depression of any- 


thing: — opposed to zenith. 


The seventh century is the nadir of the human mind in Europe.“ 


Nadir Shah, (na'di 


Hallam, 

id,) a Persian prince, a cele- 
brated Asiatic conqu „ and one of those human 
scourges who seem permitted at times to desolate the 
earth. This extraordinary man (see Fig. 336) was n. 
in the province of Khorassan, 1688, and at an early age 
obtained grenat notoriety as the chief of a band of 
robbers, gradually rising to power and distinction by 
his ambitious daring, and through the blind tools who 
flocked to his victorious banners. In 1720, assuming a 
mask of patriotism, he raised a body of 5,000 men, 
and, after several dashing achievements, succeeded in 
driving the Afghans from Persia, and ultimately 
in conquering the whole of their country, which he 
added to his own possessions; and having taken the 
capital city of Candahar, because the inhabitants fled to 
Delhi, and claimed, and ultimately obtained, protection 
from the sovereign, he waged war upon the Great Mogul; 
then, after besieging the imperial city, in 1738, entering 
Delhi, he put the inhabitants to the sword, and carried 
off a vast accumulation of treasure, the collection of 
ages, and the most moderate description of which reads 
more like a fable than a real After slaughtering 
thousands of the people, destroying their city, and in- 
flicting frightful suffering, he returned to Persia, where 
he consolidated his power, and established absolute sway 
over an empire reaching from the Oxus in the north 
to the ocean in the south, and from Bagdad in the 
west, to the Indus in the east. For the first years of 
his reign justice and moderation were the principles of 
his power; but as he advanced in years, and felt his 
power, he gradually threw off all consideration, and 
ruled by his selfish, arbitrary, and unbridled will; while 
in regard to his captives the most inhuman and barbar- 
ons conduct marked his career. He put out the eyes 
of his own son, simply because he was beloved by the 
people; and exercised such malignant cruelty on all, 
that his officers, discovering he meant to destroy them 
all, formed a league to save their lives and rid the world 
of an intolerable monster, entered his tent by night, 
murdered him as he slept, and placed his nephew Ali 
on the musnud in June, 1747. 

Na‘del-stein, (-stin’,) n. Ger. nadel, needle, and stein, 
stone.) (Min.) The needle-stone. 

Nie'vius, Cxxius, a celebrated early Roman poet, B. 
probably in Campania, but resident at Rome for the 
greater part of his life. He wrote a poem on the first 
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Punic War, in which he had personally served, and from 
this poem Virgil adupted some passages in the Æneid. 
Naevius wrote also several comedies, aud by the freedom 
of his attacks on leading men subjected himself to im- 
prisonment, and afterwards to exile. D. at Utica, abt. 
B. O. 202. Some fragments of his writings are extant, 

Nre'vus, v., pl. Nævi. [Lat.] (%d.) A birth-mark 
found on children ; a congenital spot or rash. 

Nafe, Naff, n. A kind of tufted sea-bird. 

Nag, n. [Scot. naig, from A. S. hnagan ; Icel. hneggias 
Swed., Goth. gnriiggia, to neigh.) A small horse; a pony; 
hence, a horse in general, or rather a sprightly horse. 

—A paramour; — used in a contemptuous sense; as, 
“your ribald nag of Egypt.”—Shaks. 

Nag, v.a. To torment; to scold; to worry with petulant 
complaint or solicitation. (Used colloquially.) 

Nagasa’ki, a town of Japan. See NANGASARI. 

Nag’gy.. Peevish; irritable; quick-tempered; pet- 
ulant; touchy. (An English colloquialism.) 

Nagore’, a town of Hindostan, presidency of Bengal, 
dist. of Birbhoom, 117 m. N. W. of Calcutta; Lat, 25° 560 
N., Lon. 879 20 E. 

Nagore, (na-qor’.) a town of Hindostan, presidency of 
Madras, district of Tanjore, on the Velloor or Nagore 
River, at its mouth in the Indian Ocean, 48 m. E. of 
Tanjore; Lat. 10° 40’ N., Lon. 79° 55’ E. The principal 
public buildings are several fine mosques, and a square 
tower 150 feet high. Pop. Unknown, 

Nagore’, a town of Hindostan. in Rajpootana, 70 m. 
N. E. of Joodpoor. Manuf. Brass and iron wares. Pop. 
40,000, 

Nagowick’a, in Wisconsin, a lake of Waukesha co. 
It covers an area of abt. 2 sq.m. 

Nagpoor’, a dist. of Hindostan, in the Gundwana 
region, bet. Lat. 17° 50’ and 23° 6’ N., Lon. 78° 3’ and 
83° 10’ E.; area, 76,340 sq. m. Prod. Wheat, maize, 


cotton, sugar, rice, and tobacco, Min. Iron, marble, 
and limestone. Manuf. Brass and copper utensils, 
woollen and cotton stuffs, and turbans. The cap. is 
Nagpoor. Pop. 4,650,000. 

Nagpoor’, (“ town of serpents,”) a city of Hindostan, 
cap. of the above dist. and site of government of the 
Central Provinces; Lat. 21° 9’ N., Lon. 79° 11’ E. It is 
meanly built, though extensive. Manuf. Silk and cut- 
ton goods, arms, and cutlery, Pop. 115,000. 

Nagy Bania, or Nagy Banya, (roje ban'ya.) a 
town of Austria, in E. Hungary, 32 m. E. S. E. of Szathe- 
nar, The inhabitants are principally engaged in the 
gold, silver, und copper mines in the vicinity. Pop. 5,500. 

Nahant, in Massachusetts, a post-village and township 
of Essex co., abt. 10 m. N. E. of Boston; pop. of town- 
ship abt. 380. 

Na’hash. (Scripl.) The father of Zeruiah and Abigail, 
David's half-sister. 

Na’hor. (Sripl.) Son of Serag. and father of Terah.— 
2. Son of Terah, and brother of Abraham and Haran. 
Ile married Mileah, his niece, and had twelve sons, 
among them Bethuel, the futher of Rebekah, 

Nahr-el-Ke'beer, or Nahr-el-Ke'bir, a river 
of Asiatic Turkey, in Syria, which after a W. course of 
40 m., falls into the Mediterranean, 20 m. N. of Tripoli. 

Nah'shon, or Naas’son, one of Christ's ancestors, 
was chicf of the tribe of Judah in the desert, and 
brother-in-law of Aaron. 

Na’hum, (Book of.) (“ript.) One of the minor 
prophetical books of the Old Testament, the author of 
which is believed to have flourished towards the close 
of Hezekiah’s reign, about 705 n. o. The subject of the 
book is “the burden of Nineveh,” i.e, the destruction 
of Nineveh and the Assyrian empire, as the punishment 
of its wickedness and oppression. It commences with a 
sublime description of the justice and power of God, 
showing how terrible he is to his enemies; then follows 
an account of the sufferings of Nineveh, until it js 
utterly destroyed. In freshness and graphic power this 
author is not behind any of the other minor prophets. 
He gives evidence of a rich and lively imagination, and 
his figures are abundant and appropriate; the language 
is classical throughout. “His prophecy,” says Bishop 
Lowth, “ forms a regular and perfect poem; the exor- 
dium is not merely magnificent, it is truly majestic; 
the preparation for the destruction of Nineveh, and the 
description of its downfall and desolation, are expressed 
in the most vivid colors, and are bold and lumiuous in 
the highest degree.” 

Nahun’‘ta, in N. Carolina, a post-village of Wayne co., 
abt. 61 m. S. E. of Raleigh. 

Naiad, (nā'yad,) n. (Gr. naias, natddos, from nad, to 
flow] (Myth.) In the Greek und Roman mythology, 
the Naiads, or Naiades, were certain inferior deities, who 
presided over rivers, wells, springs, and fountains, and 
are represented as young, graceful, and extremely bean- 
tiful nymphs, to whom great veneration was paid and 
sacrifices offered. The oblations usually presented on 
the altars of the Naiads consisted of milk, fruits, and 
flowers, and libations of wine, honey, and oil. They are 
usually represented leaning on an urn, from which flows 
a stream of water, and when draped, which is seldom, 
their vesture is of a thin greenish hne, sufficiently light 
to show the contour of the limbs beneath. On gems 
they are sometimes represented with large flowing veils, 
their only general vestment, 

—pl. (Zoöğl.) See UNIONIDÆ. 

—pl. (Bot.) The order Naiadacee, q. v. 

Naiada’cez, n. pl. (Bot.) The Fluviales or Naiad 
family, an order of plants, alliance Hydrales, Diraca. 
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Hypoxynous stamens, a free ovary, a complete embryo, 
and globose pollen. They are w,uatic plants, with cel- 
lular leaves and inconspicuous perfect or monoecious 
flowers; calyx 2- to 4-sepalled, or altogether wanting. 
Stamen definite: stigma simple, often sessile ; fruit dry, 
indehiscent, I-celled. l-seeded ; seed pendulous, without 
albumen, The plants of this order inhabit both the 
ocean and fresh water in nearly all countries. They 
have no known uses, The order includes 9 genera and 
16 species. 

Nai’'ant, a. (Her.) Represented as swimming, as a 
fish in au escutcheon. 

Naif, a. [Fr] Presenting a natural appearance ;—a term 
applied by lapidaries to a stone of true natural lustre. 

Nail, (uad) n. [(A. S. nryel; D. and Ger. nagel ; ukin to 
Lat. unguis, Gr. onūchus, a claw.) (Phystel.) The 
terminal horny appendage of the finger and toe when 
they are in the form of flattened or depressed plates, 
serving to support a broad tactile surface, as in the 
human fingers. When these appendages are com- 
pressed, curved, pointed, and extended beyond the 
digit, they are called talons or claws, and the animal 
bearing them is said to be unguiculate; when they 
encase the extremity of a digit like a box, they are 
called hoofs, and the animal is ungulate.— The nails 
are un altered form of the epidermis or outward layer 
of the skin. Under the microscope, a portion of newly- 
formed nail is found to consist almost entirely of nu- 
cleated cells. which are of exactly the same character as 
those found in the new layers of epidermal tissue. No 
distinct structure can be observed as the nail grows 
older, but when immersed in a we: lution of caustic 
potash or soda, the cells become visible. The wails of 
a human being are produced from a fold in the true 
skin, which has a highly vascular surface, furnished 
with longitudinal elevated ridges, to which blood: vessels 
are copiously distributed, and between which the soft 
inner layer of the nail drops down. The growth of the 
Dail is cansed by additions to its base; but as it moves, 
it „lo receives additional matter from the skin on 
which it rests. According to M. Bean, the condition of 
the nails may be made subservient to the diagnosis of 
disease. When a nail is injured, it is speedily repro- 
duced, except when the skin beneath has been destroyed. 

(A, A small pointed piece of metal, generally 

with a head, to be driven into a board or other piece of 
timber, and serving to fasten it to other timber, Until 
a comparatively recent date, nails were made only by 
hand, bat now are largely manufactured by machinery. 
The making of hand-made, or wrought nuils, usually 
retains the character of a domestic manufacture, and 
forms the employment of a class of blacksmiths, called 
nailers, whe, in England, are frequently assisted by the 
female members of their families. The iron is received by 
the nailer in the shape of narrow square rods, varying in 
size according to the kind of nail to be forged from 
them. The ends of several of these rods are put into 
the fire at once. When properly heated, one is with- 
drawn and forged on a steel anvil to a fine tapering 
point. The pointed end is then cut off at the proper 


length. In making some kinds of nails. this operation 
completes the nail, as in horse-shoe nails; but in most 
Cases, a subsequent process is necessary in order to form 
the head. In order to effect this, the red-hot nail is 
dropped. point downwards, intoa hole, in an instrument 
The hole fits the upper or thicker part 

xo that when dropped into it, a few well- 

directed blows of the nmer upon the thick projecting 
end of th ər nail, converts it into a head of the 
required shape. Some nailera acquire great dexterity 
in their craft. One man has been known to make 
34.000 flooring-nails in a fortnight, which would require 
on an average 1,030,656 strokes of the hammer. Cuist- 
nails have long been used for the same purposes as 
wrought uails. Althongh they are much cheaper, they 
are so clumsy and brittle that they can only be used 
for n few coarse purposes, as in plasterers work and 
the nailing up of fruit-trees, For certain kinds of wood- 
work, however, a very valuable kind of cast-nail, made 
froin a pure material, called malleable cast-iron, is now 
employed, They are, however, as soft as copper, and 
therefore not suitable for use in hard wood. On ac- 
count of the comparatively high price of wrought nails, 
and the insufficiency of cast-nails as a substitute for 
them, many ingenious machines have been invented for 
forming nails by cutting or stumping out of plates or 
rods of wronght iron. “ About 1790 the first machine for 
dispensing with band-labor in nail-making was invented 
in England It was, however, only proposed to use 
water, or other mechanical power, to move hammers 
and other appliances for making nails similar to those 
made by hand. The next step in advance was the ma- 
chine of Thomas Clifford, of the city of Bristol, patented 
in 1790. He used two iron rollers, faced with steel, in 
which were sunk impressions, or forms of the nails, 
half of the form being in cach roller, and arranged cir- 
cumferentially, so that a bar of iron, being passed be- 
tween the rollers, came through a string of nails, the 
head of one nail being slightly joined to the point of the 
next; these were then separated by shears or nippers. 
Sometimes several rows of indentations were moule in 
the surface of the rollers, and instead of bars, a slip of 


sheet-iron was passed throngh, and being forced into} 


the dies was formed inte nails, Still another method 
waa to form nails by casting, but these were too brittle 
to be of much service. — Nails made by either of the 


processes already mentioned were very expensive ; and 


m the U. States, where so many wooden structures had 
to be erected by the settlers, the obtaining of cheap 


nails was of the utmost importance. It was under the 
stimulus of this pressing necessity that about the year 
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1790 ingenious men set to work to invent muil-machinen. | 


It is difficult at the pr 
that first conceived t! 
or rolled plates of iron. 


sent day to asceruun who it was 
idea of cutting nails from slips 
At first the nails were cut 


from a slip or hoop, and headed by a few blows of a! 


hammer while grasping them ina vice worked by the 
foot. But very soon the machines were made to cut 
and head the nail at one operntion. Between 1794. the 
date of the first patent, and 1817, more than 100 patents 
had been issued for nail-machines and improvements, 
The first patent was for a machine for cutting nails. 
March 23, 1704, to Josiah G. Person, or Pearson, of New 
York. Jan. 16, 1795, Jacob Perkins of Boston obtained 
a patent for a cutting-machine, The following year 
patents were issued to Peter Cliff and to Amos Whitte- 
more of Massachusetts, and to Daniel French of Con- 
necticut. The first patent for a cutting- and heading- 
machine (Nev, 11, 1796) was granted to Isaac Garretson 
of Peposylvauia; and on Dec. 12, 1796, a patent for a 
similar machine to George Chandler of Maryland, After- 
wards several patents were granted to Jesse Reed, Sam- 
uel Rogers, and Melville Otis of Massuchusetts, to Mark 
and Richard Reeve of Philadelphia, to Roswell Noble 
of Baltimore, and others, The machine invented by 
Jesse Reed, with some later improvements, is that still 
most largely used. The manutacture of cut nails was 
soon established in Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, und Maryland. In 
1810 Joseph C. Dyer of Boston, but then a merchant in 
London, took out patents in England for the nail-ma- 
chinery invented iu Massachusetts, und large manufac- 
turing establishments Were soon put in operation, Some 
in the neighborhood of Birmingham are able to make 
over 40,000,000 nails per week, In 1856 there were in 
the United States 2,645 machines, producing 81462 
tons of nails. It is quite possible that the persons men- 
tioned above were not the first to invent machines for 
cutting nails. In Hunt's Merchants Magazne, it is 
stated that Benjamin Cochran, a shopmate of Eli Whit- 
ney, Who died at Batavia, N. V., in 1846, made the first 
machine of the kind ybout 1790. Many of the first in- 
ventors spent large sums of money on their machines. 
It has been estimated that it cost more than $1,000,000 
to bring them to the perfection arrived at in 1510, when 
a machine made about 100 nails per minute. It was at 
this time that the full value of this American invention 
was brought prominently before the world in the well- 
known report of Albert Gallatin, then Secretary of the 
Treasury. Large nail-factories were early established 
in diflerent parts of Massachusetts, and at Ellicott's 
Mills, near Baltimore. At the present day, the business 
is carried on very extensively in the Schuylkill iron re- 
gion of Pennsylvania. There the pigs from the furnace 
go immediately to the bloomery, thence to the rolling- 
mill, and so on through the slitting and nail-cutting 
machines, so that all the operations, from the crude ore 
to the finished nail, are carried on at the same place.” 
(Am. Ce) For the year ending June 30, 1881, the exp. 
of nails amounted to 9,476,471 Ibs., valued at $264,192, 
Nails made of steel have recently been introduced. 


—A stud; a boss; as, “the desk with silver natls.” Swift. 
—A measure of length, being 244 inches, or 1-16th of a 


yard. 
On the nail, in hand; forthwith; at the moment; im- 
mediately; without credit or delay. 
We want our money on the nail." — Steift. 
To hit the nail on the head, to hit the exact mark; to 
guess or conclude precisely to the point; as, he Ait the 
nuil on the head when he called you a fool. 


—v. a. To fasten, unite, close, or make compact with nails; 


to spike; to stud with nails, 
“ Nail to the mast her holy flag.” — Holmes. 


To secure, bind, or hold, as to a bargain or concurrence 


in un argument or agreement; to catch; to trap; as, I 
nailed him with his own words. 

Nail’-ball,n, (Mil) A circular ball with an iron bar 

rotruding through its centre, to prevent its revolving 
n the bore of a cannon. 

Nail’-brush, u. A brush for cleaning the nails. 

Nailer, „ A nail-maker. 

Nail’eress, n. A female nail-maker. (R.) 

Nailery, u. A forge or smithy where nails are made. 

Nail’/-headed, a. Iliving a head resembling thut ofa 
pail; constructed so as to appear like the head of a nail. 

Nainsook’, n. A kind of jaconet muslin, formerly 
made in India. 

Nairn, a maritime co. of Scotland, E. of Moray Frith, 
having N. the Sea, E. the co. of Moray, S. and W. Inver- 
ness; area, 215 sq.m, Dese. Monntainous and barren, 
except along the coast und in the valleys, Rirers. 
Nairn and Findhorn, Prod. The usual cerez Manuf. 
Unimportant. The cap. is Nairn. op, 10,000. 

NAIRN, a senport-town of Scotland, cap of the above co., 
at the mouth of the River Nairn, 15 m N. E of Inver- 
ness, and 72 m. N. H. of Aberdeen, The harbor is acces- 
sible only for small vessels. Exp, Grain, cattle, timber, 
salmon, herring, and other fish. Php. 4,000. 

Nais‘sant, a. [Fr., from Lat. nasci, 
natns.) (Jler.) Snid of an animal de- Er 
picted as coming forth out of the mid- & 7 
dle (Fig. 1906) — not like issuant, out Sa 
of the boundary line—of an ordinary. 

Naive, (-e, a. Fr., from Lat. na- 
tivus, natural, native.) Artless; in- 
genuous; having a native or unaffect- 
ed simplicity; as, a naive question, 
a naire remark, 

Naive'ly, udr. Fr. nairement.| In- 
genuously; with native or unaffect- 


ed simplicity. 
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Fig. 1906. 
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Naivete, (nd-ér'td,) n. [Fr., from Lat. natiritas.] NA 
tive simplicity; unaffected plainness or openness; um 
disguis rtlessness or ingennousuess, 

Naja Hale. n. Zo.) See Asp. 

Nu Jus. n. (Gr. nao, to flow; hence, Nais or Nuides, 
nymph of the waters; from the habitat.) (Bot.) A ge 
nus of plants, order Naiadaceæ. They are aquatic planta, 
with axillary flowers. N. Canadensis, the Water-uymph, 
is a slender, flexible, rather erect, submerged water- 
plant, tound from Canada to New Jersey and the West 
ern States. 

Naked. a. [A S. nacod; Ger. nackt; Icel. nakt; Ir. 
nochd.) Not covered; bare; nude; baving no clothes 
on; as, a nuked body. 

—Unarmed ; defenceless ; open; exposed; having no means 
of protection, 

He would not... have left me naked to mine enemles.“— Shake. 

Open to view; not hidden orconcealed ; withont disguise, 
ornament, or exaggeration; plain; evident; manifest, 


The truth appears so naked on my side, 
That avy porblind eye may nud it out.” — Shakes. 


—Withont adjunct, addition, or accessory; devoid of need- 
ful advantages or appendages ; destitute ; unaided : bare; 
as, his means are naked. — Mere; simple; abstract; as, 
a naled belief. — Hooker. 

(Bot.) Destitute of the usual covering or appendage. 
Worcester, 
Naked floering. (Carp.) The whole assemllage or 
contiguation of timber-work for supporting the board- 
ing of a floor on which to walk. Naked flooring con- 
sists of n row of parallel joists, called floor jurists. 

—n. (Arch.) The surface of the shaft of a column or 
pilastro, where the mouldings are supposed to project; 
also, the remote face of a wall whence the projectures 
take their rise. It is generally a plane surface; and 
when the plan is circular, the naked is the surface of a 
cylinder with its axis perpendicular to the horizon. 

Na’‘kedly, adr. In a naked manner: withont cover- 
ing; barely; simply; merely; in the abstract; evidently; 
manifestly. 

Na’kedness,n. State of being naked; want of cover- 
ing or clothing; nudity; bareness; exposure; want of 
means of protection or defence; plainness; openness to 
view. 

„Thy only armor is thy nakedness.”—Prior. 
(Script.) The genital organs, 
“Ham... saw the nakedness of his father.“ Cen. ix. 23. 

Nuker. n. Same as NACRE, g. v. 

A kind of kettledrum. 

Nakhichevan, (na- i-chelran.) a town of Asiatic 
Russia, in Trans-Caucasia, on the Aras, 80 m. B. E. of Eri- 
van. It claims to be the oldest city in the world, tra- 
dition implying that here Noah lauded from the ark 
Tt is now almost a ruin. 

Nakhitchevan, (nak-itch---ran’,) a town of European 
Russin, govt. of Ekuterinoslav, on the Don, 25 m. from 
its mouth in the Sea of Azov. N., with the neighbor- 
ing town of Rostov, are the entrepôts of the Don. 
Manuf. Woollen goods. Pop. 14.500. 

Na’kir, n. [Ar. nakara.) A fugitive pain, shooting 
from one limb to another, 

Nam‘able, a. Susceptible of nomenclature. 

Namaquas’, a tribe of the Horrentots, q. v. 

Nama’tion, n. (Old Eng. Law.) A levying distress 
on property. 

Nam'by-pam' by. n. That which is mandlin, or 
weakly and sillily sentimental or gushing; that which 
is affectedly or finically pretty; far-fetched naivete. 

—a. Affectedly sentimental; wishy-watery; sicklily tn- 
mid; contemptible tor diluted or put-on prettiness; fin- 
ical; as, a numby-pamby manner of speaking. 

Name,n. [A. S. nama; Ger. nume; Goth. namo; Pers. 
ndm; Hind. nom; Lat. nomen; Gr. ondma; Kansk. nå- 
man.) That by which a person or thing is spoken of 
und Known; an appellation or title attached to n thing 
by customary use; epithet. — When names denote in- 
dividual objects, such as countries, rivers, towns, men, 
A., they are called proper or appropriate names. More 
usually, however, the term proper nume is applied to 
those of men. Among the Greeks, with the exception 
of a few fumilies at Athens and Sparta, there were no 
family names. Among the Romans, each person had 
three names: first, the pranomen, or distinction of the 
individual; second, the nomen, or nume of the clan; 
and third, the cognomen, or family nume. A surname 
was sometimes added, which was borrowed from some 
exploit or remarkable event; as in the case of Scipio 
Africanus. The pranomen was always placed first, and 
usually written with one or two letters; as M. Marcus, 
C. Cains, P. Publins, &c The nomen was second; as 
Julius Fabius, for the Julian and Fabian clan. The 
cognomen came last; as Cæsar, Cicero. Thus in the 
name of M. Tullius Cicero. M. is the pranomen, distin- 
guishing him from his brother Quintus; Tullius the no- 
men. distinguishing the clan; and the cognomen Cicero, 
which shows the family. Among the Celtic and Ger- 
man nations, cach person was denoted by one word. 
This was also the case in the early and primitive states 
of society. Among the ancient Hebrews, the names of 
Abraham, Aaron, David, Solomon, were employed in- 
dividnally and singly, In the other nations which pre- 
ceded European civilization, the same feature is to be 
observed. One word denoted one person in Egypt. Syria, 
and Persia, Among the Saxons this primitive system 
was prevalent not only when they were first established, 
but during the whole period when they held dominion 
in Britain. The names of Alfred, Harold, Edwin, &c., 
each signified a single individual, At the present day, 
the system of personal nomenclature is to have one 
name for the individual prefixed to another name which 
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— r to which he belongs. Probably 
ons of the oldest met of distinguishing different 
{odividuals of the sume name was by adding their 
father's name to their owa, Hence originated many 
Bnglish, German, and Danish names which eud in som, 
sohn, and sen; for example, Williamson, Andersohn, 
Thorwaldsen. With fewlalism new names were intro- 
duced, derived from the districts conferred on the nobles, 
or from the feudal relations, Another clas of names are 
those of locality, which are either derived from places 
of generic names, as Hill, Dale, Cliff, &c., or from some 
specific place. Everywhere the nobility had family 
names before the commoners. But among the latter 
is a class of names derived from their occupation and 
trades; such as Smith, Miller, Fisher, Barber, &. The 
number of this class is very great, and includes the 
names of several lost trades, or trades which have 
cha their names: thus we have Furbisher, Foster, 
Fletcher, Purgetter, Taverner, Webster, Page, Reeve, &. 
Sometimes striking exter] peculiaritios or mental qual- 
ities have given origin to names, which have descended 
to the posterity of those ou whom they Were bestowed : 
such are Swift, Brown, Long, White, Black, Good, Wise, 
and others, There are only 53 names of men which can 
be used without some appearance of singularity. Of these 
there are 25 of Hebrew origin, 19 derived from the diw- 
lecta of W. Europe, 5 from the Greek, and 4 from the 
Jatin. Out of the whole there are 12 more in use than 
any others: these are Charles, Edward, Francis, George, 
— James, Jobn, Richard, Robert, Samuel, Thomas, 
and Willian. 
—Reputation ; character; credit; that which is said of a 
person; — used with an adjective, as good or bad. 
“ He that filches from me my good name... makes me poor in- 
deed." — Shaka, 
—Fame; honor; celebrity; eminence; praise; distinction. 
? „One of the few, the (mmortal names 
‘That were not bora to die.” — Halleck. 
—Remembrance; memory; extended reputation. 
“ My mame and memory 1 leave to men's charitable speeches.” 
Lord Bacon, 
—Persons bearing a certain name: stock; race; family; 
“A warrior of the Douglas’ name.” — Scott. * 
—An individual; a person. 
They list with women cach degen'rate name." — Dryden. 
Christian name, the appellation received by a person 
at baptism, as distinguished from surname, — In name, 
in profession or title only; apparently ; assumedly; with- 
out reality or substance. 
There is a friend which is only a friend in name.” — Eccles. 
In the name of, in behalf of; by power or authority 
delegated ; on the part of; in the assumed character of. 
Now, in the name of all the gods at once.” — Shakes. 
name. See Propen, — To call names, to apply 
opprobrious or invidious epithets to; to uickname. 
“The husband calls her tea thousand names." — Granville. 


To take u name in vain, to make idle or profane use 
ofa name; to swear by an appellation. 

v. 4. [A S. naman.) give a name or appellation to; 
to designate by name; to set or give a sound ur combi- 
nation of sounds by which a person or thing in 
known or distinguished; to call; to denominate; to 
N the child Ichabod.” — 1 Sam. iv. 21. 

—To of by name: to mention by name; to refer to 

by distinctive appellation, 

“ None named him but to praise.” — Halleck, 

ro nominate; to point out for any purpose by name; to 
specify; as, he is named as prime minister. 

To nume the nume nf Christ, to make profession of 
Christian faith. 

Name, n. (0. Eng. Law.) A distraint; an impounding; 
also, the thing or chattel distrained. 

Nameka gon. in Wisemsin, a river flowing into St. 
Croix River in Burnett co. 

Nameless, a Without a name; not distinguished by 
an appellation; noting a thing or person whose numen- 
clature is not known of mention: 

„A headiess carcass, and a nameless thing.” — Dryden, 

Not noted or celebrated; undistinguished ; without re- 
pute. 

* of lore.” 
Nameless, wnremembered acts of kinduess and A 


Wamelensiy; ade. Ina wien ber Be 
Name ly. ade. By name; particularly: that BAY: 
to wit; Jiotiect ; ua, there were three of thei, Pont dy 
Tom, Dick, and Harry. 
Name’-pinate, » A plate of metal, Ac, inscribed 
with a person's name. 
Namer. „. One who names or calls by name, 
Namesake, u. One whose name bas been given to 
him for the sake of another; one who bears the same 
— 5 x 
am’ ade. By name, 
— 21 Creek, in Virginia, enters the Appomat- 
tox River between Amelia and Dinwiddie cos. 
Namur. a prov. of Belgium, having N. Brabant, E. 
Luxembourg aud ri S. the French dept. of Ardennes, 
W, Hainault; area, 400 sq.m. Desc. Diversified and 
Rivers, Mouse, Sambre, and Lesse, Pred. 
hemp, and flax. Cattle are also ex- 
y Min. Iron, copper, lead, coal, and 
marble. Manuf. ey „and brass. 
The cap. is Namur. Pop. j 
Naxur, a town of Belgium, cap. of the above prov. at the 
junction of the Meuse and Sambre, 3314 m. E. W. of 
Li and 33 m. S. E. of Brussels. It is beautifully situ- 
the midst of a level and fertile country, 67 m. 
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RE. of Brussels, is strongly fortified, entered by eleven 
gates, and further strengthened by a commanding cita- 
del, built on a rock that gives it an imposing appearance, | 
and renders it very formidable as a mili 


Fig. 1907.— NAMUR. 


streets are wide, the houses well built and generally of 
stone; and two bridges spanning each river, add greatly 
to the beauty and advantages of the city. It has six 
churches, all remarkably rich in architecture and inter- 
nal fittings. N. is a place of considerable trade, espè- 
cially in metallic work; ils cutlery is in great demand 
in Belgium. Firearms, swords, tin and brass ware, 
copper vessels, tools of all kinds, agricultural imple- 
ments, aud iron-mongery goods of every description, 
with glass and leather, constitute its chief commercial 
items. N. has sustained numerous sieges, and in the 
16th and 17th centuries suffered some of the worst 
horrors of war. The French took it, after a long invest- 
ment, in 1692, and 3 years later the English and Dutch 
made themselves masters of it; but 6 years after, 1701, 
it again changed hands, the French carrying the place, 
and though expelled some time afterward, again stormed 
and carried it l 1745. After the French revolution, it 
was made tbo capital of the dept. of the Mouse and 
Sambre, and was only restored to its furmer indepen- 
dence by the peace of 1815, IVB. (1880) 25,7 

Nan, interj. A localism used both in jand and the 
U. States, and equivalent to what! how! hey! 

Nanafa’‘lia, in Alabama, a village of Marengo co., abt. 
100 m. S. of Tuscaloosa, 

Nan cy. a town of France, cap. of the dept, of Meurthe, 
on the river Meurthe, 30 m. S. of Metz, und 175 m. S. K 
of Paris. It is divided into the Old and New Town, and 
was formerly surrounded by walls. Several of the gates 
still remain, and are very fine, resembling triumphal 
arches. The principal public buildings are the cathe- 
dral of Corinthian architecture, the town-hall, the ulais 
de Justice, and the exchange, Prominent among its pub- 
lic squares is the Place Stanislaus, sarroundel by fine 
edifices, and having in its centre a bronze statue of Stun- 
islans, King of Poland, and Duke of Lorraine. Manuf. 
Woollen cloth, hosiery, lace, muslius, cotton yarn, 
liqueurs, and chemical products. Jp. 1876, 66,303. 

Nun du, n. — yaudu.| (Zotl.) The American 
ostrich, See Ostnicn. 

Nangasa’lii, or NAGAsaxt, a large seaport-town of 
Japan, § W. of the island of Kiou-Shin, 600 m. S. W. of 
Yeddo ; Lat. 32° 43 4” N., Lon. 100 117 47” k. It is situ- 
ated on the slope of a hill, and, like every other Ja- 
panese town, is regularly built, with wide and clean 
streets. The houses, however, are low, none containing 
more than one guud story, to which is added in some a 
sort of cock-loft; in others, a low cellar;—all are con- 
structed of wood and a mixture of clay and chopped 
straw; but the walls are conted with a cement that gives 
them the appearance of stone. The height of the street 
front, and even the number of the windows, are deter- 
mined by sumptuary laws. Oiled paper supplies the 

„ace of glass, and the windows are further protected 
rom the weather by external wooden shutters and 
Venetian blinds. A veranda, into which the different 
rooms open, runs round the outside of the houses, to 
which are invariably attached curiously laid-ont gardens, 
Large detached fire-proof storerouma belong to each 
dwelling, and are so constructed as fully to answer their 
8 of preserving the valuables of the iuhabitants 
rom the conflagrations so common here and elsewhere 
in Japan. The chief public buildings are the palaces of 
the governor and grandees of the empire, some of which 
cover a considerable extent of ground; there are also 
in the town and neighborhood temples, or 

usually on commanding eminences, and inclosed in 
large gardens, the habitual resort of pleasure parties. 
These buildings are as plain and little ornamented as 
the private dwellings, and comprise, also, apartments, 
which are let out to travellers, or used for banqueting 
rooms and other purposes, The tea-ho or baguios, 
areanother favorite resort of the natives The historic 
island of Deshima, * Outside Island,“) in which the 
Dutch traders formerly live. l. is outside the town, but a 
few yards from the shure, connected by a stone bridge. 
N i was opened to foreign commerce in 1858. In 
1874, there were 20 Europeuns and Americans, 73 
Chinese, and 25, natives living in Nagasaki. The 
fo quarter in N. contains many neat and «ubstan- 
tially built dwelli hotels, club-houses, consulates, 
etc, The harbor is land-locked, extending about 7 m. 
N. E. aud 8 W., being iu most places less t a mile in 
width. Ships lie in five or six fathoms of water 
within guushot of the hills on which the town is 
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Nanjemoy’, in Maryland, a post-village of ( harles co, 

abt. 55 m. B. W. of Annapolis. 

Mankeen’, Nau kin, „ A species of cutton cloth 
of a firm texture aud yellowish culor, originally nann- 
facture! in Nankin, Chins. — Au imitation of tis cloth 
by artibcial dyeing. 

Nankin’, a city of China, prov. of Kang, dist. of 
Kiany-ning-foa, ou the Yang-tsekiung; Lat 22 4° N, 
Lon. lls? W E The walis, which are df lineetone, 
cemented with sun-luked clay, inclose a very irregular 
triangular area of about 30 sq. m., aud this circuit, as 
measured by the Jesuits, amounts to 57 Gs, or nearly 20 
m.,—a fact fully proving the absurdity of the Chinese 
statement that, “if two horsemen 3 ont in the 
morning at the same gate miel ride round in opposite 
directions, they would not muet before night.” This 
inclosure, moreover, comprises groves, fields, and even 
bills, of considerable extent; less thun three-fourths of 
it being covered Ly the city, which is situated at the 
S. extremity, and about 6 m. from the river-Lauk. The 
city bas declined much both in size and splendor since 
the end of the 13th century, when Koblai-Klan removed 
the imperial residence to Pekin, It nom consists of 4 
rather wide and parallel avenues, intersected by 6 or 8 
others of less width, The streets are not so broad as 
those of Pekin, but are, on the whole, handsome, clea 
well paved, and bordered with well-furnisled shops. V. 
possesses no public edifices corresponding to its rank aa 
the second city of the empire, except its famone por- 
celain tower, belonging to one of the pagodas, several 
temples, and ita gutes, some of which are of extremo 
bounty. The Porcelain tower (called Puou-pan-sze), 
“pagoda of gratitude,” which is unquestionably finer 
than any similar structure throughout China, is an be- 
tagonal building, each side 15 ft. wide. It consists of 9 

ual stories, communicating by a spiral staircase run- 
ning up the centre of the building, and each comprising 
one oon finely painted, gilt, and adorned with idols, 
The outside wall is white, made of the white bricks com- 
monly used in China; a kind of carved gallery or ve 
randa, ornamented with lightly-tinkling bells, runs 
round each story, und the whole is surmounted by a 
gilt conical roof, the height of which from the base 
somewhat exceeds 200 ft, It was completed in 1451, at 
a cost of 400,000 tacls. An observatory stands about a 
league northward of the pagoda, but though formerly 
well provided with instrnmenta, it is now almost in 
ruins. N. has extensive manufactures of ratin and crape, 
the quality of the former, both plain and figured, not 
being equalled by that of any other city In China, The 
cotton fabric called Nankeeu receives its name from this 
city; but in fact it ie made in every part of the prov, 
and scarcely a cottage can be found where the thrifty 
housewife has not a loom for weaving nankeen. The 
paper of N. is highly esteemed; and Indian-iuk (as it is 
called in Europe) is manufactured in large quantities 
Loth in the town and neighborhood, forming an impor- 
tant article of commerce. N. is celebrated also for its 
manufacture of artificial flowers from the pith of a 
shrub, and so extensive is this branch of industry as to 
give rise toa large trade, The commerce of this city is 
very considerable, owing to its position in the centre of 
the empire. and on the Yang-tse-kiang, which is navi- 
le for small boats to the ports of Soox hee-foo and 
hanghac, ite great entrepôts for comm, manufactured 
. and other articles. Itscommunication with Pekin 
s effected by the imperial canal, which leaves the river 
about 40 miles Lelow N; the principal traffic with tho 
capital is during April and May, when fast boats, which 
accomplish the distance in about 9 days, are constantly 
employed in exporting to the Imperial court the pro~ 
duce of the N. fishery packed in ice, X. is not leas 
celebrated for literature than commere; the arts and 
sciences are studied there with great diligence, and it 
furnishes more doctors and mandarins than many towns 
together. Its libraries are also extensive and valuable. 
Pop, Estimated at «00,000. 
Nankin’, in Michigan, u post-township of Wayne co.; 
alt. 2410. 
ankin’, in Ohio, a post-village of Ashland co, abt. 88 

Na N. I. E. 1 è 1 
aus emond. in Virginia, a river flowing into H. 
ton Roads frum — . cu. * Fik 


AS. k. co., adjoining N. Carolina; area, abt. 400 sq. m. 


Rivers. Nansemond River, and some smaller streama, 
while Hampton Roads wash its N. border, and Lake 
Drummoud and the Dismal Swamp occupy its S.E. angle. 
— aran generally level; ul, not very fertile. 

Nantas'ket. in Massachusetts, a peninsula of Plymouth 
D, extending N.N.W. into Massachosetts Bay, 


Nantas ‘ket Road, in Massachusetts, a name given to 


ove of the principal entrances to Boston Harbor. 
Nantes, (nants,) a large commercial city of Franca, 
cap. of the dept. of Loire-Inférieure, and formerly of the 
rov, of Brittany, on the Loire, at its junction with the 
rdre and Sevre-Nantaise, 210 m. SW. of Paris. N. is 
situated on the slopes «nd summit of a gentle hill on 
the right bank of the Loire, where the river is studded 
with numerous islanda, It is a remarkably clean, well- 
built, and judiciously town; especially all the 
new parts of it. which are distinguished by extreme ele 
gance and good taste, This is particularly evident in ita 
agawe and public buildings. The city, with its mag- 
nificent quays, its splendid river, dotted with islands, its 
handsome bridges masing its surface and uniting ite 
different parts, the harbor of Lafosse, its lofty edifices, 
its crowd of shipping of all 
miles of lawn-like meadows 


rig and nations, and its 


stretching far away on 
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either bank of the Loire and Erdre, produces a coup 
dail of beauty, muguiticencc, and prosperity, not to be 
surpassed by any othercity in France. N. has 450 streets, 
33 squares, end 16 bridges; one, the Pout de Permil, 227 
yards in length, and having 16 arches, is especially 
worthy of observation. The manufactures and trades 
of N. consist chietly of ship-building, copper foundries, 
tanneries, dye and bleaching works, brandy distilleries, 
woollen goods — such as blankets, serges, flannels — 
printed cottons, and cotton twist, cordage, glue, refined 
sugar, and ship-bikerics; while salt, manufactured in 
the neighborhood, forms an important item among the 
general list. V. is a place of great antiquity, having 
been a station of consequence under the Romans, and 
resisted an attack made on it by Attila; but is most 
memorable as the place from whence Henry IV. issued 
the celebrated edict granting perfect toleration to his 
Protestant subjects, and equal rights and privileges with 
the Catholic party. This important document, the Edict 
of Nantes, was published in the year 1598, nnd was 
revoked by Louis XIV., Oct. 22, 1655. Nantes was also 
the scene of some of the most frightful murders and in- 
human excesses that disgraced the first French Revolu- 
tion, perpetrated by thatexccrable monster Carrier, 4. v. 
Pop. 1876, 122,247. 

Nantes, Nantz, (nie.) n. Tho name given to a 
kind of French brandy, exported from the city of Nantes, 
France. 

“ They broached a hogshead of genuine Nantz,” —Sir W. Scott. 

Nan ’‘ticoke, in Deluwure, a hundred of Sussex co.; 
pop. abt. 2,600, 

Nan’‘ticoke, in New York, a township of Broome co.; 
pop. abt. 1,500, 

Nanticoke, in Pennsylrania, a post-vill. of Luzerne 
co, abt. 104 m. N. E. of Harrisburg. 

Nan'ticoke Mountain, in /ennsylvania, a ridge 
extending along the N. W. bank of the Susquehanna 
River in Luzerne co. It averages 800 ft. in height. The 
N. E. portion is called Shawnee Mountain. Total length, 
abt, 25 m. 

Nan‘ticoke River, rises in Sussex co., Delaware, 
and flowing 3.3. W. into Maryland, enters Fishing Bay of 
Chesapeake Bay, between Dorchester and Somerset cos. 

Nanticoke Springs, in New York, a village of 
Brooie co., abt. 140 m. WS. W. of Albany. 

Nant'meal, in /ennsyleania, a former township of 
Chester co, now divided into East nnd West NANTMEAL. 

Nan’tua, « town of France, dept. of Ain, 17 m. E. of 
Bourg. Manuf. Cotton aud woollen fabrics, leather, 
and paper. Pop. 4.000. 

Nantuck’et, in Mussachusetts, an extreme S. E. co., 
consisting of Nantucket, Tucanuck, Muskejet, aud the 
Gravel Islands, lying in the Atlantic Ocean, abt. 20 m. 
off the S. coast of Barnstable co.; area, abt. 60 sq. m., 
of which Nantucket [sland has 50 sq.m. Surface, diver- 
sified, being hilly in the N., and sloping down more 
level to the S.; soil, not very fertile, the inhabitants 
subsisting by fishing and navigation. Cap. Nantucket. 
Pop. abt. 6,004. 

A town, port of entry, and cap, of the above co., at the 
entrance of a deep bay of the same name, abt. 105 m. 
S. E. by S. of Boston; Lat. 41° 16’ 56” N., Lon, 70° 6/12” 
W. The harbor is one of the best on the coast, and 
affords facilities for au extensive trade. Several large 
mauufactories have been established, but the inhabi- 
tants are mostly engaged in fishing and commerce, 

Nantux’et, in Now Jersey. See NEWPORT. 

Nantwich’, a town of England, co. of Chester, on the 
Weaver, 11g m. S. W. of Chester, and 146 m. W. N. W. 
of London, “Manuf. Cotton goods, gloves, and shoes. 
Pop. 6.500. 

Nao‘mi. (Script.) The wife of Ebimelech, and mother- 
in-law of Ruth. 

Nap, n. [A. S. hnappian, to sleep, to rest; W. hepian, 
a nod, a slumber Ir. cazp, a ved] A short sleep or 
slumber; a siesta; a doze; and, ludicrously, forty 
winks, (Colloq.) 

“ The san had long since in the lap 
Of Thetis taken out his nap.” — Hudibras. 

In Scotland, strong ale, (Cant.) 

—v.n. To have a short sleep; to be drowsy ; to doze; to 
take forty winks. 

“They wok him napping in bis bed.” — Hudibres, 

—To be in u supine or careless state. 

Nap, n. A. S. Anoppa, the nap of cloth; D. nop; Dan. 
neppe, frizzed nap of cloth; It. mippa, a puff. tassel; 
Gr. kneptd, to full cloth.) The woolly or villous sub- 
stance on the surface of cloth; the downy or soft hairy 
substanco on plants; the silky integument of hats, &c. 

“His only coat! where dust confused with rain 
Hougueus the nay, aud leaves a mingled stain" — Swift, 
Nap, n. Sime as KNOP, 9. v. 
Na pa, in Culi/orna, a river flowing into San Pablo Bay 


c area, abt, 800 sq. m. Rirers, Napa and Las 
Putas rivers. Surface, much diversiticd; sod, in some 
parts very fertile. Min. Gold and quicksilver, with sev- 
eral hot and cold mineral springs. Cup. Napa City. 
Pop. abt. È é 

Napa City, in C:lifornia, a town and township, cap. 
of Napa co., abt. 20 m. N.W. of Benicia; pop. of town- 
ship abt, 11,009, 

Nap'nnee, a town of Lennox co., prov. of Ontario, cap. 
of Lennox and Addington cos. Pop. abt. 3,000. 

Nap‘anock, or Nap’onock, in New York, a post- 
Village of Ulster co., abt. 80 m. S. S. W. of Albany. 

Nape, n. (A.S. cnp; Dan. snop, a button; W. enap, 
a knob or boss. See Knob.) The prominent joint of 
the neck behind. 

A neap. See NEAP. 3 

Nape'ville, Napier'ville, in Illinois, a post- village 
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and township, cap. of Du Page co. abt. 30 m. W. B. W. 
of Chicago, 

Na’pery, n. [L. Lat. naparia.) Table-linen in general. 

“ The gudewife's halli store o' napery.” — Grant. 

Naphew, n. (Bot.) See Navew. 

Naphtha, (niftha,) n. (Min.) See PETROLEUM, 

Naph'thalate,n. (Chem.) A salt resulting trom the 
combination of naphthalic acid und a base. 

Naph'thali. (Script.) The sixth son of Jacob, by 
Bilhah, Rachel's handmaid. Little is known of him. 

Nuphthalie Acid, Purusiie Activ, n. (Chem) A 
crystalline product obtained by the action of nitric 
acid on naphthalin, It has also been similarly obtained 
from alizarin, Form. 2H10.Cis 1100. 

Naphthalin. n. (Chem.) One of the innumerable con- 
stituents of coal-tar, more especially if obtained trom 
the London gus-works. It forms thin flaky crystals, con- 
sisting of rhombic plates, and hus un unctuons feel and 
pearly lustre, It has a peculiar odor and a biting taste. 
It gradually sublimes xt ordiuary temperatures, tuses at 
174° Fahr., and boils at 428° Fahr. It is insoluble in 
water, but readily so in alcohol, ether, turpentine, uud 


the fixed oils, The study of its different compounds by 
Laurent and others has thrown very great light upon 
the substitution theory. Being in some measure related 
to aniline, or rather to benzoic, great efforts have been 
made by various chemists to obtain colors from it, but 
hitherto with but little success, The researches of Rous- 
sin and others appear, however, to point out a singular re- 
lation between naphthalin nnd wizarin,the coloring-mat- 
ter of madder, The new red coloring material, extracted 
from V., which is more permanent thin fachsine, and 
exceeds it in freshness and purity of color, is obtained by 
changing N. to nitro-N by nitric acid of T33 xp, gr., 
and this is reduced by iron and nitric acid, or by zinc 
and hydro-chlorie acid, 

Nuph'thalize, v. a. 
naphiha, 

Napier’, the name of a noble Scottish family, eminent 
in the historical annuals of Great Britain, and of which 
the following were the more noteworthy members: 

V., Jons, B. at Merchistoun Castle near Edinburgh, in 
1550, was a man of distinguished scientific acquirements, 
and famous as the inventor of logarithms., D. 1617, 
His eldest son, Archibald, was raised to the peerage as 
Lord Napier, in 1027. 

N., Sin CHARLES JAMES, G. c. n., an English military com- 
mander, known iu history as “ The Conqueror of Scinde,” 
was grandson of Francis, 6th Lord Napier, and n. in 
London, 1782. Sprung from a fighting stock, young N. 
received a commission in the British army when 12 
years of age, and served with distinguished gallantry in 
the Peninsular War, in which he was wounded at 
Corunna, and, also, at Busaco. After taking part in the 
war with the U. States, in 1812, he was present at the 
storming of Cambray. In 1818 he was appointed gov- 
ernor of Cephalonia, and in 1841 was sent out to India 
as commanider-in-chiet, At Meanee, with a force of 
1,600 English troops, he defeated nearly 30,000 Belvo- 
chees, strongly posted, with the loss of 6.000 men. At 
Hyderabad, in the same year, with 5.000 men, he en- 
countered the Ameer of Scinde’s army of 25,000 men, 
which he utterly routed. Sir Charles was then appointed 
governor of Scinde. D. 1853,— His three brothers, Six 
George, Sin Francis, and Sin WILLIAM, all attained the 
rank of general in the British service. The last-named, 
B. in 1755, was also the author of the History of the 
Peninsular War, one of the greatest military records 
ever penned, 

N., Sır Cuances, d. c. ., an English admiral, and cousin of 
the preceding, B. 1786, entered the naval service at 18, 
and in 1808 was present at the storming of Martinique, 
taking a fort with five men only. After attaining post- 
rank, and lacking active service fur the time being, 
* Black Charley,” as he was called, joined tho army in 
Spain as a volunteer, and was wounded at Busaco. In 
1811, he took command of the Thames, 32 guns, and iu- 
flicted an incredible amount of damage upon the enemy 
in the Mediterranean. In 1814, he served in the opera- 
tions against Baltimore, After the peace of 1815, Sir 
Charles settled in Paris, where he established the first 
steamboats on the Seine. In 1820, he accepted the com- 
mand of a Portuguese fleet, and destroyed the Migne- 
lite squadron, thus ending the civil war, and placing 
Donna Maria on the throno. In 1840, he was sent out 
to the Kast, where he stormed St. Jean d'Acre, block- 
aded Alexandria, and finally concluded a treaty with 
Mehemet Ali. In 1547, he received command of the 
Channel fleet, and, in 1 was appointed commander- 


To mix or impregnate with 


in-chief of the English flect sent to the Baltic. After 
bombarding Bomarsund, Sir Charles gave up the com- 
mand in disgust at the restrictions placed upon him by 
the Adiniralty at home. In 1855, he entered Parliament 
as member for Southwark, and did much in bringing 
about important naval reforms, Sir Charles, who had 
received the principal European orders of kuighthood, 
D. in 1860, 

Napier’, Rosert, Lorn, (or Maanila.) an English gen 
eral, n 1810, entered the Trilian army in 1826, and served 
with distinction in the campaigns of the Sutlej wad the 
Punjab. In 1854, he was appointed Chief Engineer of 
Bengal, and planned the operstions at the siege of Luck- 
now in 1857. He also served with high credit as second in 
command in the war with China, receiving general rank, 
the Grand Cross of the Bath and a military membership 
of the Indian Council therefor, In 1585, Sir Robert was 
made commander-in-chiet of the British army sent out to 


Abyssinia for the rescue of the Euglish captives, held 
there by its semi-barbarous ruler, King Theodore, After 
successfully accomplishing his mission, Sir Robert was 
raised to the peerage us LORD NAPIER OF MAGDALA, and 
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also made a Knight Grand Cross of the Star of India. 
In 1869, he was appointed commander in-chief of the 
British Indian army; aud governor % Gibraltar in 1876, 

Napier’, in Pennsylvania, a township of Bedford co.; 
pop. abt. 1,680, 

Napier‘s'-bones, Napier’s-rods, u. pl. (Arith.) 
A set of rods, contrived by John Napier, g.v.. the inventor 
of the logarithmic table, for the purpose of facilitating 
the operations of multiplication and division in arith- 
metic, They consist of pieces of Lone or ivory, in the 
shape of a parallelopipedon, about 3 inches lonz and 
3-10ths of an inch in width, the faces of exch being divided 
into squares, which are aguin subdivided, on ten of the 
rods, into triangles, by means of diagonals, except the 
squares at the upper ends of the rods; and these spaces 
are marked like the top horizontal line and left-haud 
perpendicular Jine of a multiplication-table. When a 
number is wanted to be multiplied, the rods must be s0 
disposed that the top line represents the multiplicand, 
and the left hind the rod of units. By selecting, then, 
the sum of numbers in the diferent parallelograms on 
aline with the figures of the multiplier, and setting 
them down as in ordinary multiplication, the product 
will be obtained with but little difficulty ; only it must 
be remembered that we take the figures from the right- 
hand side, and not, as usually, from the left. For in- 

f we wanted to multiply 5978 by 937, we would 
ose the rods in such a mauner that the top lines 
would consist of the figures 5978 ; while perpendicularly, 
on the left-hand side, would be the numbers 1, 2 4. &c., 
upto 9. Then selecting first the sum of figures which 
do not exceed two in the different parallelogrums form- 
ed by the rods for the figure7 (the multiplier), taking 
them, as before stated, from right to left, we put them 
down in the top line; they amount to 41846. Next we 
take the parallelograms on the line of the figure 3, the 
middle figure of the multiplier; these, we find, amount 
to 17934. Lastly, we take the parallelograms on a line 
with the figure 9, the first in the multipliers, and these 
make the numbers 63503. Now, adding all these to- 
gether, thus: 


we obtain the result 5601586 as the products of the two 
numbers 5978+937. Although curious, this contrivance 
is, however, tedious to work, and consequently the re- 
sults can as easily be obtained by a ready reckoner from 
the simple rules of multiplication. 

Napier’ville, a S. W. co., prov. of Quebec; area, abt. 
180 sq. m.; pop. (188!) 13.446.—A post-vill. of same co. 

Na’piform, a. [Lat. napus, turnip, and forma, form.) 
Turnip-shaped. 

Nap’‘kin, n. [Eng. dimin. of O. Fr. nappe, a cloth, 
from Lat. mappa, a tuble-napkin, See NAP.) A small 
cloth; a towel; a cloth used for wiping the mouth or 
hands; as, a dinner napkin. 

Nupkin-ring, a ring used to encircle a napkin. 

Naples, It. Napoli.) (nai‘pls,) or KINGDOM or THE 
‘Iwo Sictiigs,) a former kingdom of S. Italy, between 
Lat. 37° 50, and 42° 55“ N., Lon. 12° 64 and 18° 337 E., 
having N.W. the States of the Church, N. E. the Adri- 
atic, S. and W. the Mediterranean, It was divided into 
Sicilia di qua del Faro, or the Italian or Continental 
portion, and Sicilia di la del Furo, or the island of 
Sicily proper. It is now comprised in the Italian States 
of Abruzzo and Molise, Campagna, Apulia, Basilicata, 
Calabria, and Sicily. Hist. Ou the breaking up of the Ro- 
mau Empire, the country was overrun by hordes of bar- 
barians, and possessed in turn by the Goths, Lombards, 
Arabs, and Normans, down to the 10th century; and 
for the next 500 years was the theme of contention be- 
tween Germany, France, and Spain; and became the 
theatre of perpetual vicissitudes. About the begin- 
ning of the 16th century it fell into the hands of the 
Spanish monarchy, who, for nearly two centuries, gov- 
erned it by means of viceroys. For the more accurate 
history of both Naples and Sicily during the Middle 
and Later Ages, the reader is referred to the special 
reigns, especially those of William, Robert, and Tan- 
cred, J. v. (See also Sicily.) In 1647, Philip IV. of 
Spain having imposed a most oppressive tax on all the 
provisions brought into the city of Naples, the populace, 
under Masaniello, rose in revolt, and peace was only at 
length restored by the death of the ringleader. (See 
MAsANIFLLO.) During the war of the Spanish succession, 
the Duke of Anjou, who had seized on Naples in the 
French interest, was expelled, and the Archduke 
Charles of Austria, one of the claimants of the Spanich 
crown, was for atime all-powertul; but, being eventu- 
ally attacked and defeated, he was driven ort of Na- 
ples by Don Carlos, afterwards proclaimed king; the 
Two Sicilies being erected, by a legal session from 
the Spanish monarchy, into an independent kingdom, 
1706. On the death of the king of Sprin, in 1755, 
Charles VII. of Naples ascended his brothers vacant 
throne, while Charles's son, Ferdinand VIL, mounted 
that of Naples and Sicily in 1759. After the French 
revolution, and when the Italian peninsula was unaided 
by the armies of the republic, the Neapolitan monarch 
was compelled to seek safety on board the English fleet; 
while the French, entering Naples, established a repub- 
lic in the states of Naples and Sicily. Napoleon subse- 
quently restored the monarchical form of govt., and first 
placed his brother Joseph on the throne; and, in 1808, 
removing him to the vacant chair of Spain, placed the 
diadem on the brows of his stanch friend and dashing 
cavalry officer, Murat, who held the sceptre with jus 
tice and moderation till the fall of the French empire 
On the restoration of the expelled monarchi in 1818 
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Ferdinand resumed his authority in Naples, and in due 
course was succeeded by another monarch of the same 
name, whose injustice and inhumanity won for him from 
Europe the unenviable nickuame of Bomba, This prince 
was followed, on the death of Ferdinand in 1859, by his 
son Francis II., who, in the short period of his reign, 
earned from his subjects — groaning under his tyranny 
and despotism — the still more contemptuous epithet of 
Little Bomba. The revolution that, under the guid- 
ance of Garibaldi, broke out in 1860, and which, backed 
by the auspices of France aud Sardiuia, spread over the 
whole peninsula, instead of teaching Francis wisdom, 
only made him more blind to consequences; and not till 
Sicily was lost, and Garibaldi at the gutes of his capital, 
could he believe that his authority was menaced, aud 
his rule at un end. Collecting the remnant of his forces, 
he shut himself up in the fortress of Gaéta, whence, after 
suffering a siege of some weeks, he finally fled, leaving 
his officers with power to capitulate, or make what 
terms they deemed best; he and his household retiring 
to Rome, where, as guests of the Pope, or inmates of the 
Quirinal Palace, they have since resided. 

Narr ks, a city of S. Italy, cap. of the former kingdom, and 
of the present prov. of Naples, in Campagna, on the N. 
side of the Bay of Naples, 118 m. S. E. of Rome, near the 
foot of Mount Vesuvius (see Fig. 152). The situation of 
Naples is one of the most delightful that can be im- 
agined. In the form of an amphitheatre, it is built 
partly on the declivity of a hill, partly on the margin 
of a spacious bay, spreading its population along the 
shore, and covering the shelving coasts and adjacent 
emineuces with its villas and gardens. The bay is ex- 
tensive, and presents an almost unrivalled assemblage 
of picturesque and beautiful scenery. The streets, 
though in general narrow, are straight and tolerably 
regular, and are handsomely paved with large flags 
of lava, They are tolerably clean, the filth being car- 
ried off by large subterranean sewers; but many of 
them are dark and gloomy, from their narrowness, and 
the height of the buildings. The Strada di Roma ex- 
tending half the length of the city, and having at the 
one end the Piazza di Mercato, on the other the royal 
palace, is the finest street in Naples, and equal to any 
in Italy. The number of squares is considerable; sev- 
eral are spacious, but few handsome. The principal 
are the Largo di Custello, Largo di Palazzo, and Piazza 
di Mercato; several of them are decorated with obelisks 
and fountains. The buildings of Naples are rather re- 
markable for their size than for their taste or elegance. 
The quays and buildings along the water-side extend in 
the form of a crescent, along the bay for the space of 
nearly five miles. The Royal Garden in this suburb is a 
favorite promenade. The harbor, properly so called, is 
small, and entirely artificial, being formed by a large 
mole projecting into the sea, and inclosing a basin 
nearly square, which is little more than a quarter of a 
mile across. The fortifications of Naples are not adapt- 
ed to resist an army, though the city is surrounded by 
walls, and defended by a number of towers, as well as by 
several forts und castles. The arsenal adjoins the sea, 
and is defended by bastions. In the province of N. 
are some celebrated Roman temples. See Pastum 
(Fig. 1008). Among the public edifices, the churches are 


the most conspicuous; but their splendor consists less in 
the elegance of architecture than in the richness of their 
paintings, marbles, and other decorations. The Cathe- 
dral, built on or near the substructure of a temple of 
Apollo, is a handsome Gothic edifice; it is supported by 
more than a hundred columns of granite. The Santi 
Apostoli, or church of the Holy Apostles, erected on the 
ruins of a temple of Mercury, is, perhaps, the most an- 
cient in Naples. That of St. Paul is said to occupy the 
site of a temple of Castor and Pollux; its interior is spa- 
cious, well-proportioned, and finely incrusted with mar- 
ble. Thechurch of St. Filippo Neri is remarkable for 
the number of ancient pillars that support its triple row 
of aisles on both sides of the nave. The Spirito Santo 
is of a more pure and simple architecture than the other 
churches of Naples. The palaces and the mansions of 
the nobility have little pretensions to purity of architec- 
ture, and are, in general, too much loaded with orna- 
ments. The Royal Palace, at the southern extremity of 
the Strada di Toledo, has an air of grandeur. The pal- 
ace of Capo di Monte is situate outside of the town, and 
has its best apartments appropriated to a collection of 
paintings. The old palace of the sovereigns of Naples 
is now occupied by the courts of justice. There are ten 
theatres, great and small; the one called San Carlo, 
contiguous to the royal palace, is one of the largest in 
Italy. Of the literary institutions, the university was 
founded in 1224, and in 1841 had upwards of 1,500 stu- 
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dents. Its interior contains a collection of statues be- 
longing formerly to the Puluzzo Farnese at Rome. It 
has a large library, besides uncieut MSS., a museum of 
paintings, sculpture, bronzes, &c. The schools and acad- 
emies are numerous; but there is much ignorance in 
the city. The charitable establishments are numerous 
and well endowed. Manuf. Silk fabrics, and, on a small 
scale, stockings, carpets, flannels, gloves, lawn, luce, cot- 
ton stuffs, and diaper. Those of fire-arms, china, and 
glass are of some importance; but those of soap, leather, 
and wax are of little account. A good deal of ingenuity 
is displayed in making violins and other musical instru- 
ments; also in mahogany furniture and carriages, and 
even in the petty manufacture of snuff-boxes from lava 
and tortvise-shell; macaroni is, also, extensively made. 
There are, besides, royal type-fouudries and iron-works, 
Inhiab. The higher ranks are frequeutly ignorant, friv- 
olous, and dissipated; while, in the lower orders (see 
Fig. 1421), the most striking characteristics are indo- 
lence and superstition. The luzzaroni are a part of the 
populace having neither dwellings nor regular occupa- 
tion. They pass their lives in the streets, lying in the 
shade, or sauntering about during the day, and sleeping 
at night under a public portico, on the pavement, or on 
the steps of a church; their number is said to have been 
formerly between 30,000 and 40,000; but they are still 
considerable, and there is, perhaps, no city in Europe 
where so small a proportion of the inhabitants contri- 
bute to the wealth of the community by productive 
labor. The city literally swarms with nobility without 
fortunes, priests without benefices, and beggars of all 
descriptions. The environs of Naples are picturesque, 
and highly interesting to the antiquary and classical 
scholar. The origin of the city is lost in the fables of 
antiquity; it is suid, however, to have been founded by 
the Greeks, and called by them Parthenope. It has suf- 
fered, at different periods, from war, earthquakes, and 
the eruptions of Vesuvius. In 1799 it was taken by the 
French, who, in June following, evacuated it; but again 
occupied it in 1806. Joseph Bonaparte was soon after 
proclaimed king; and in 1808, on his removal to Spain, 
the crown was conferred on Murat. In 1815, King Fer- 
dinand, after an absence of nine years, made his entrance 
into his capital. In 1848 it was plundered by the lazza- 
roni, of whom 1,500 lost their lives. In Angust, 1860, 
Francis II. was forced to retire to Gaéta, on the ap- 
proach of Garibaldi, the Italian liberator, from Salerno. 

n September, that chief entered the city without blood- 
shed, and was hailed as the deliverer of bis country. 
Among the numerous objects of interest in the vicinity 
are the island of Capri, in the bay, Vesuvius, Hercula- 
neum, and Pompeii. It is the centre of several rail- 
ways. Jop. 1876, 449.301. 

Na’ples, in Illinois, a post-village of Scott co., about 25 
m. W. of Springfieid. 

Naples, in Maine, a post-township of Cumberland co.; 
pop. abt. 1,600, 

Naples, in Michigan, a village of Allegan co., about 38 
m. S. of Grand Rapids. 

Naples, in New York, a post-village and township of 
Ontario co., abt. 40 m. 8. by E. of Rochester; pop. of 
township abt. 2,067. 

Naples, in Wisconsin, a township of Buffalo co.; pop. 
abt. 337. 

Nap'less, a. Wanting nap; threadbare; seedy; as, a 
napless coat or hat. 

The napless vesture of humility.” — Shaks. 

Na’ples-yellow, n. ( Paint.) A pigment compounded 
of the oxides of lead and antimony, anciently prepared 
at Naples, under the name of graliolina ; it is supposed 


also to have been a native production of Vesuvius, and 


is a pigment of deservedly considerable reputation. It 
is not so vivid a color as patent yellow and turbith min- 
eral, but is variously of a pleasing, light, warm, golden- 
yellow tint. Like most other yellows, it is opaque, and 
in this sense is of good body. It is not changed by the 
light of the sun, aud may be used safely in oil or var- 
nish, under the same management as the white of lead; 
but like these latter pigments also, it is likely to chauge, 
even to blackness, by damp and impure air, when used 
as a water-color, or unprotected by oil or varnish. 

Nun po, a river of Ecuador, S. America, rises on the E. 
slope of the Andes, and flowing a general E. S. E. course 
of abt. 500 m., enters the Amazon abt. Lat. 30 40/ 8., 
Lon. 73° 2 W. 

Naro, or Na porou, a town of Ecuador, on the above river, 
abt. 140 m. S E. of Quito. 


;Napo’iéon I., (Narorfox Bonaparre,) called The 


Great, Emperor of the French, B. at Ajaccio, Aug., 1769, 
was the son of Charles Bonaparte, a noble Corsican of 
little fortune, and his wife, Letizia Ramolino, a woman 
of great beauty, conrage, and ability. Having early 
evinced a decided taste for military life, he was, at the 
age of 11, sent to the military school of Brienne, in 
Champagne, and in 1784, to the military school of Paris 
In 1785 he was nominated sub-lientenant of artillery, 
and sent on duty in his native country. In 1792 he was 
driven out of the island by Paoli, the ally of the Eng- 
lish, and retired to Marseilles, where he lived in poverty 
with his mother and sisters. He was made a captain in 
1793, and svon after he was employed to subdne Mar- 
seilles, a mission in which he was successful. The same 

ear he was sent to join the besieging army before Tou- 
on, with the rank of lieutenant-colonel. It was here 
that N. first ee of the great genius that was 
within him. He found the army in a state of wretched 
disorder, and the artillery department in a condition of 
absolute inefficiency. After much argument and consider- 
able trouble, his views were at length listened to, and his 
proposition of first attacking the outer works ultimately 
adopted, upon the carrying of which, the allies, as he 
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had foreseen they would be, were compelled to surrender 
the town and harbor. For his services at Toulon, N. 
was appointed brigadier-general of artillery, with the 
chief artillery command in the S. of France; but hav- 
ing been suspected on account of a mission to Genoa, 
his name was erased from the active-service list. In 
consequence, he remained about five months at Paris 
without any occupation, and in a state of extreme 
poverty. So low indeed were the fortunes of the future 
emperor fallen at this period, that, as he himself suid, 
he never got his boots blackened, and never wore gloves, 
for they were a useless expense. His imagination, how- 
ever, abated nothing of its vigor by the decline of his 
fortunes, and despairing of effecting anything in Europe, 
he dreamed of the East, and entertained serious 
thonghts of offering his services to the Grand Seignior, 
with a view to pushing his fortunesin Asia. “ Asia,” said 
he, “ contains 600,000,000 of men; it is there alone that 
anything is to be done! Europe is worn out; there is 
nothing practicable here.” He wus ere long. however, 
called to active and important duties in his own country. 
Though suspected and therefore unemployed by the 
vernment of the Directory, his abilities were well 
nown; and when the directors were reduced to ex- 
tremities by the insurrection of the sectious, in October, 
1795, they gave him the command of their forces, which 
were only 5,000, shut up in the quarters of the Carrousel 
and Louvre, N. immediately adopted his plan of action, 
and planted cannon in all the streets round the assem- 
bly; and when the National Guard, to the number of 
30,000, approached to drive out and arrest the Conven- 
tion, he played upon their dense ranks with grape-shot, 
and with such effect, that. after a vain struggle of many 
hours, the National Guards broke and fled, and were 
ultimately during the night surrounded in their differ- 
ent retreats, attacked, disarmed, and sent to their homes. 
For this important service, the Convention apvointed 
him second in command of the army of the interior, 
and subsequently, by the retirement of Barras, to the 
post of General of the Interior. It was soon after this 
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event that N. was united to a lady with whom he had 
for some time been acquainted, Madame Josephine Benu- 
harnais, a West Indian, and the widow of the Viscount 
Alexandre de Beauharnais, a lady of elegant manners, 
amiable, virtuous, and accomplished. Through the in- 
fluence he acquired by this marriage, N. uns, in Feb., 
1796, given the command of the army of Italy, which 
for the lust four years had lain inoperative at the base 
of the Alps between Savoy and the sea. A few days 
after his marriage he set out for his command. He 
found the troops in a most miserable condition, perched 
on the shining summits of the maritime Alps, whither 
they had been driven by the united arms of the Aus- 
trians and the Piedmontese, in the preceding campaign, 
and in want of everything. From their long sufferings 
he predicted a speedy change of their fortunes, “ Fam- 
ine, cold, and misery,” said he, in his first proclamation, 
“are the school of good soldiers. Here on the plains of 
Italy you will conquer them, and then you will find 
comfort, and riches, and glory.“ He was as good as his 
word, Descending like a torrent from the summit of 
the Alps, he soon carried everything before him. Ina 
year and a half, the “ Little Corporal,” ns he came to be 
called by his admiring soldiery, had either routed or de- 
stroyed five armies, each stronger than his own,— that 
of the Piedmontese, at Mondovi; that of Beaulieu, ut 
Cairo, Montenotte, Millesimo, Dego, and the bridge of 
Lodi; that of Wiirmecr, at Castiglione, Roveredo. and Bas- 
sano; that of Alvinzi, at Arcola, Rivoli,and Mantua; and 
that of Prince Charles, whom he pursued into Germany 
as far aa Leoben, upon the road to Vienna. The resnit 
of this unexampled career of victory was the treaty of 
Campo-Fortaio, which secured to France a vast accession 
of territory, The young general was now the most 
popular man in France, and the Directory, eager to get 
rid of their dangerous rival, accepted a proposal made 
by him for the invasion of Egypt, and appointed him 
commander-in-chief of a finely equipped expedition, 
which sailed for the East in 1798. He took Alexandria, 
gained over Mourad Bey the battle of the Pyra 
mids, and, although the fleet had been destroyed by 
Nelson at Aboukir, the French were soon masters of 
Egypt. Wishing then to join Syria to his conquests, N, 
crossed the desert which separates Asia and Afric 
stormed Jaffa, and laid siege to Acre; but after a siege 
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of 57 days, the murmurings of his army, decimated with 
bungerand pestileuce, compelled him to raise the siege. 
He retreated to Egypt after having, with 2,000 men, de- 
feated 20,000 Ottomans with great slaughter, at Mount 
Thebor. N next engaged 20,000 Janissaries, whom the 
English landed in the bay of Aboukir, und nearly anni- 
hiiated them. The state of parties in France, and the 
increasing unpopularity of the Directory, induced N. to 
resolve upon at once throwing up the command in 
Egypt, and return to Piris to take advantage of the 
crisis his penetration told him was approaching. To 
carry out this purpose, he secretly, and by night, went 
on board a ship hurriedly prepared for him, with a few 
of his most devoted followers; and delivering a letter 
for his sevond in command, Kleber, intrusting the army 
to his discretion and generalship, set sail for France, 
and, after narrowly missing capture by the English 
crnisers, appeared unexpectedly at Paris, at the end 
of the year 1799, at a time when the administration of 
the Directory bad grown irksome to the nation. Bona- 
parte nt once became the head of a very powerful party, 
and, aided by Sieyés, his brother Lucien, and General 
Leclere, he overthrew the Directory on the famous 18th 
Brumaire, year 8 of the Republic (9th Nov., 1799), caused 
himself to be named First Consul, having for his col- 
leugnen Cambacerdn, and Lebrun, eachalso dignified by the 
title of consul, but mere tools to his ambition. In 1800 
he placed himself at the head of the army of Italy, 
crossed the Alps, and gained the battle of Marengo. 
General Moreau having about the same time beaten the 
Austrians at Hohenlinden, the peace of Luneville was 
signed with Austria in 1801, aud in the following year 
the treaty of Amiens with England concluded the second 
war of the French Revolution. Iv the same year he was 
proclaimed consul for life. The peace, however, proved 
only an armed truce. Both parties were only gaining 
breath for a renewal of the fight. N. did great things 
during its continuance. He reformed the whole civil 
administration of the conntry, pacified Vendée, recalled 
the émigrés, reopened the churches, concluded a new Con- 
cordat with the Pope, created the order of the Légion 
d’ Honneur, instituted the Bank of France, and urged the 
Code Napoleon to an end. In 1804 he became Emperor 
of the French. Pope Pius VII. went to Paris to assist 
at the ceremony, but N. placed the crown upon his own 
head, and also crowned bis consort Josephine. Six 
mouths later he erected the Cis-Alpine Republic into a 
kingdom, and crowned himself king of Italy at Milan. 
In the meantime, England, after having refused to exe- 
ente the treaty of Amiens, had again commenced hostili- 
ties in 1803, as also, did Austria, Russia, and the 2 Sicilies 
in 1807. N., who was meditating an invasion of Eng- 
lund, had the mortification of seeing the combined fleets 
of France and Spain destroyed by Nelson at Trafalgar; 
but on the continent of Europe he compensated this loss 
by a succession of triumphs. Russin had joined Austria, 
and the army of the latter, 80,000 strong, had advanced to 
Ulm, in Wiirtemberg. Crossing France and the S. of Ger- 
many with incredible rapidity, V. defeated the Anstrians 
in several actions, and at length shut up 30,000 in Ulm. 
where they were forced to capitulate the very day before 
the battle of Trafalgar. Advancing then at the head 
of 180,000 men down the valley of the Danube, he cap- 
tured Vienna, and totally defeated the combined Ans- 
trian and Russian armies, under the Emperor Alexander 
in person, on Dec. 2. This catastrophe drove Austria to 
a separate peace, which she only purchased by great 
cessions of territory; and the Russians, weakened by 
the loss of 30,000 men, wended their way back in mourn- 
ing to their own dominions. Next year the Prussians 
with infatuated hardihood rushed into the field. N. 
encountered them at Jena and Auerstadt, and defeated 
them with such loss that in a few weeks 100.000 men 
had disappeared ont of 120,000, with which they had com- 
Mmenced the conflict. Prussia was speedily overrun, 
Berlin taken, and the remnant of their armies driven 
back to the Vistula, where they were supported by the 
Russians, who now came up in great strength. The 
victories of Kylau (Feb. 9, 1807), and Friedland (July 
14), led to the treaty of Tilsit, which, virtually destroying 
all lesser powers, in effect divided the whole continent 
of Europe between N. and Alexander. Insatiable in 
ambition, N. turned his eyes to the Spanish Peninsula, 
seized on Portugal without a good pretext, and decoyed 
the king, queen, and heir-apparent of Spain to Bayonne, 
where he succeeded in extracting from them all a re- 
nunciation to the throne of Spain, npon which he im- 
mediately placed his brother Joseph, and at the same 
time gave the throne of Naples to his brother-in-law, 
Murat. But Spain resisted the French invaders, and 
the defeat and capitulation of Dupont at Baylen, and 
Junot at Cintra, were the commencement of the declin- 
ing fortunes of the emperor. Notwithstanding the 
greatest efforts of Soult, Massena, and Suchet, Spain, 
sustained by the English, repulsed the French. This 
struggle cost France, in five years (1808-1813), more 
than 400,000 men. Meanwhile, Josephine, having given 
no heir to the empire, was divorced by N., in 1809, and 
Maria Louisa, daughter of his old enemy the Emperor 
of Austria, became Empress of the French. The fruit 
of this union was a son, who, at his birth, was styled 
King of Rome. About this time, Fouché, Bernadotte, 
and several others, began to withdraw from him; 
Pope Pius VII., who had been stripped of his temporal 
dominions, excommunicated him; finally, the prohibi- 
tive system of continental commerce, which he had or- 
ganized with the view of rnining England, begat, in- 
stead, universal poverty and misery throughout France. 
Having drained France of her treasure, he next con- 
ceived a formidable invasion of Russia, which was to 
rot France of the flower of her youth and manhood. In 
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1812 he assembled the largest army that was ever led by 
a Buropean general, and, at the head of 500,000 men 
passed into Russia, whose army be defeated in several 
engagements. In September he entered Moscow, which 
had been previously evacuated, and almost totally con- 
sumea. After spending a month there, in expectation 
of vvertures of peace from St. Petersburg. the frost and 
snow of a Russian winter compelled him to commence 
a precipitate retreat. Harassed by innumerable foes, 
the French army, deprived of everything, perished in the 
snow, or fonnd a grave in the icy waters of the Beresina. 
Hastily returning to France, the Emperor succeeded in 

nother army, and opened the campaign in Ger- 
many with the victories of Lützen, Bautzen. and Dres- 
den; but Russia, Prussia, Austria, and Sweden were 
bow in arms against him; and at Leipsic, where, in 
three days, the French lost upwards of 50,000 men, his 
power received a death-stroke. The allies entered France, 
and N., finding his army disorganized, and most of his 
ministers und generals disaffected towards him, abdi- 
cated the throne of France, at Fontainebleau, on the 4th 
of April, 1814. The Bourbons were re-established in 


France, N. accepting the ishind of Elba for bis retreat. 
In less than u year he aguin appeared in France, und. 
by the time he had reached the capital, the whole army 
Immediately the coalition that 


had declared for him. 
had dethroned 

him was renew- 

ed; but N., at 

the head of his 
brave and en- 4 
thusiastic 
troops, took the 
initiative, and! 
defeated the 
Prussians 

Ligny, on 

16th of June; 

but, betrayed 

by Bourmont, 

and deprived, by 

a fatal misun- 
derstanding, of 

the division and 
artillery under 
Grouchy, he was 3 7 
beaten by Wel- — 
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Blücher at Wa- TOMB OF NAPOLÉON AT ST. HELENA. 
terloo, on the 18th, This defeat was decisive. N. returned 
to Paris, and abdicated in favor of his son, June 22, 1815, 
one hundred days after his landing from Elba. N. went 
then to Roch: fort, and embarked voluntarily on the 
English vessel the Bellerophon, believing that England 
would grant him a generons hospitality. But the Eng- 
lish ministers, abusing his confidence, declared him a 
prisoner, and obtained from the Allies the authority 
to transport him to St. Helena. For nearly six years 
did this extraordinary man pine in bondage, the bitter- 
ness of which was augmented by the petty tyranny of 
Sir Hudson Lowe, q. v. In his modest retreat of Long- 
wood he tried to alleviate his sufferings by writing his 
Mémoires and his Campaignes, but at last he sunk under 
the weight of misfortune, and p. on 5th May, 1821, dur- 
ing a terrible storm of wind and rain, which recalled to 
his mind the roar of battle. He was interred in Hain's 


Valley, in the island of St. Helena (Fig, 1910), from 


whence his remains were, in Dec., 1841, translated to 
Paris, and now repose under the Dome of the Invalides 
(Figs. 1911, 1394), beside the bones of bis comrades. 
N. ranks, with Alexander, Cæsar, and Charlemagne, 
among the greatest men the world has ever seen. He 
possessed in the highest degree the genius of the warrior 
and of the administrator; he put an end to anarchy, re- 
constituted society, re-established the Church, promul- 
gated the Code, placed France at the head of the nations, 
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and founded an empire at least equal to that of Charle- 
magne. Nevertheless, he must be reproached with 
overwhelming ambition, and too great a love for war, 
which plunged his country into the deepest misfortunes. 
Moreover, he stifled public liberty, governed despoti- 
cally, and did not scruple, in more than one circum- 
stance, to recur to arbitrary and even violent measures 
for the promotion of his schemes. The seizing and the 
execution of the Duc d'Enghien; the detention and 
the spoliation of the princes of the royal house of Spain; 
his foul dealing with the Pope Pius VII., — are so many 
stains on his memory. His Proclamations and Bulletins, 
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generally written or dictated by himself, are, for their 
style as well as for their object, among the most remark- 
able documents in French bistory. His 

inédite, officielle et confidentielle, was published 1818-20 in 
7 vols. This publication, which was very incomplete, has 
been republished, with considerable angmentation, by 
order of Napoléon III., under the tithe of Gorrespon- 
dance de Napoléon 1. (1858-60). The Mémorial de St. 
Hélène, written by Las Cuses, was partly dictated by 
N., but it has been often interpolated. The Mémoires 
published by Montholon, Gourgaud, Bertrand, and by 
his fuithful servant Marchand, were really dictated by 
the Emperor and may be relied upon. Many histories 
of N. have been published; but the most complete, an- 
thentic, and important. though written by a French 
author, is the “ History of the Consulate and of the Em- 
pire,” by M. Thiers, which was issned in 20 vols., 1845-62. 

NAPOLÉON II. (NAPOLÉON 8 BONAPARTE), son of the 
Emperor Napoléon I. and of Maria Louisa of Austria, 
was B. at Paris, March 20, 1811. From his birth he was 
styled “King of Rome.” After his father’s first abdi- 
cation in 1814 he went with his mother to Vienna, where 
he was brought up at the court of his grandfather, the 
Emperor Francis, who created him Duke of Reichstadt. 
His education was carefully attended to, and he was 
early trained up to the military profession. After pass- 
ing through the varions subordinate des he was 
made a lieutenant-colonel in June, 1831, and he took 
the command of a battalion of Hungarian infantry, 
then in garrison at Vienna. He was extremely assid- 
nous to his military duties, but his constitution was 
weak; he had grown very tall and slender, and symp- 
toms of a consumptive habit had early shown 
selves. His physician advised a removal to Schönbrunn, 
which had at first u beneficial effect, but a relapse soon 
followed, and after lingering for several months, young 
N. died, 1832, in the palace of Schönbrunn, attended hy 
his mother, who bad come from Parma to visit him. 
He seems to have been generally regretted at the Aus- 
trian court, especially by his grandfather, the Em; 4 
who had always behaved to him with paternal kindness, 
There is an interesting account of this young man's 
short career by M. de Montbel, Le Due de Reichstadt, 
Paris, 1832. — Although Napoléon I. abdicated in favor 
of his son, the title of N. II. was not admitted by the 
allies or by the French uation. Nor was it put forward 
by any party in France during the life of N. FPrangnis, 
nor did he himself ever assume the title, But when the 
question of conferring the title of emperor upon the 
Prince-President, Lonis Napoléon, was put to the popn- 
lar vote, in 1852, it was as Napoléon III.; the right of 
N. Francois to the title of N. II. being thus assnmed. 
No objection was raised in France, and the governments 
of Europe, by recognizing Napoléon IIL. without protest, 
of course acknowledged Napoléon II. also. 

Napoifoy III., (CARLES Louis NATOIH oN Bonaparte.) the 
third son of Louis Bonaparte, ex-king of Holland, his 
mother being Hortense, the daughter of the Empress 
Joséphine by her first marriage. His birth, which took 
place at the Tuileries, April 20, 1808, was announced 
through the empire, and in Holland, by the roar of ar- 
tillery, and he was baptized by Cardinal Fesch, Nov. 4, 
1810, the Emperor and the Empress Marie-Louise being 
his sponsors. After Napoléon’s return from Elba, his 
yonng nephew accompanied him to the Champ de Mai, 
and was there presented to the depnties of the people 
and the army. The splendor of this scene left a deep 
impression on the mind of the boy, then only seven 
years old. When Napoleon embraced him for the last 
time, at Malmaison, he was much agitated; the child 
wished to follow his uncle, and was with difficulty paci- 
fied by his mother. Then commenced the banishment 
of the family. L. N and his mother lived first at Ang- 
burg, and afterwards in Switzerland. The latter state 
admitted the young exile to the rights of citizenship, 
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and permitted his service in its small army. Fora time 
he studied gunnery at the military academy on the 
shores of Lake Thon; and during his stay among the 
Alps made frequent pedestrian excursions over the 
passes. While engaged on a trip of this kind, the news 
of the revolntion in Paris of July, 1830, reached him; 
and when it was known that Louis-Philippe had become 
king, he and his family applied for permission to return 
to France, but were refused. He then wrote to the new 
King of the French, and begged to be allowed to serve 
as a private soldier in the French army. The French 
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vernment answered his petition by a renewal of the 
ecree Of his banishment. Thwarted in his expecta- 
tious, Louis-Napoléon entertained hopes of another rev- 
olution in France. though at that time he had formed 
no definite plan of preferring his own claims in opposi- 
tion to those of the Bourbon dynasty. Iu the beginuing 
of 1831 he and his brother left Switzerland, and settled 
in Tuscany, aud they took part in the insurrection at 
Rome. His elder brother b. at Forli, March 17, 1831, 
aud L. escaped through Italy and France to England, 
where he remained a short time, and then retired to the 
castle of Arenenberg, in Thurgau, devoting a part of 
his leisure in 1832-35 to the preparation of several 
books, The first of these appeared under the title of 
Reéceries Politiques, in which he declared his belief that 
France could only be regenerated by one of Napoleon's 
descendants, as they alone could reconcile republican 
Principles with the military aspirations of the nation. 
A year or two afterwards he issued two others, (e- 
érations Politiques et Militaires sur la Suisse, and Man- 
uel sur UArtillerie. The latter, a work of considerable 
size, was favorably reviewed in the military journals of 
the day. In 1531-2, when the throne of Louis Philippe 
was not firmly established, a purty in France had fixed 
their eyes on the Duc de Reichstadt. According to 
French statements, a whole corps d'armée, generals and 
stuff included, had in 1832 declared the intention of ac- 
knowledging Napoléon IL. so soon us he should reach 
the frontier; and had even determined, if the Duc de 
Reichstadt did not appear, to receive his cousin. After 
the death of the Duc de Reichstadt, and of his own 
brother, L. V. became the legal heir of the imperial 
family; and thus succeeding to his cousin’s claims, he is 
said to have been buoyed up with the hope of obtaining 
power in France by the conversion of Chateaubriand 
and other notables of the time. His designs upon the 
throne of France became evident in the early part of 
1835 ; and in 1836 his plans were so far matured us to in- 
duce him to make an attempt to seize the fortress of 
Strasburg. This town, with its strong garrison, its as- 
sociations with the great Napoléon, and population not 
very well affected to the actual goverument, seemed a 
favorable point for a demonstration. In the event of 
success, L. V. intended to march the next day towards 
Paris, to rouse and arm the intermediate provinces, to 
take with him the principal garrisons on his route, hop- 
ing to reach the metropolis before the government 
could take any active measures against him. In June, 
1536, he left Arenenberg for Baden-Baden, where he 
gained a success over Col. Vaudrey, commander of ar- 
tillery in the garrison of Strasburg. In Ang. he went 
secretly to that city, and bad an interview with fifteen 
officers, who promised him their assistance and co-opera- 
tion. He then returned to Switzerland, leaving the ar- 
rangements for the insurrection to some of his adher- 
ents. The affuir, however, fuiled miserably ; the Prince 
himself was captured, and was detained prisoner in 
Strasburg from Oct. 30 till Nov. 9, when he was con- 
ducted to Paris, and learnt that on the first intelligence 
of bis capture his mother had repaired to the neighbor- 
hood of the French capital to try to obtain his pardon 
aud save his life, or to excite sympathy for him. His 
life was spared on the condition that be should be sent 
to the United States. He protested against this, but in 
vain, and he was accordingly conveyed to this country, 
Here, however, he did not long remain, but returned to 
Switzerland, where he found his mother on ber death- 
bed. In 1838, Lieut. Laity published, with the sanc- 
tion of Louis Napoléon, a favorable account of the 
affuir at Strasburg, and was, in consequence, sentenced 
to five years’ imprisonment, and to pay a fine of 10,000 
francs. These circumstances, which were regarded by 
the French government as the commencement of a 
new conspiracy at Arenenberg, induced them to de- 
mand that Louis should be banished from Switzer- 
laud. Some of the cantons seemed inclined to main- 
tain their independence, and Louis Napoléon's rights 
as u citizen of Thurgau; whereupon the Freuch gov- 
ernment sent an army to the frontier, and threatened 
to support its demands, if necessary, by force. The 
ambassadors of the principal European powers signified 
their concurrence in the proceedings of the French gov- 
ernment, and under these circumstances the Prince 
thought it advisable to leave Switzerland, and again 
sought refuge in England. At the end of 1838 he took 
up his residence in London, and in 1839 published his 
celebrated work entitled Des Idées Napolé-miennes, In 
1840 he determined to make another attempt to secure 
the French crown. He hired in London a steamer, called 
the City of Edinburgh, and embarking with Count 
Montholon, Gen. Voisin, and 53 associates, landed with 
this party near Boulogne, Aug. 6, and summoned the 
troops to surrender or join them. The only man who 
did so was a young lieutenant of the 42d regt., and he 
tried to induce the soldiers to follow his example. He, 
however, failed in the attempt; and as the National 
Guard beat to arms, aud began to muster in force, L. N. 
retreated with his fullowers out of the town, and was 
captured in attempting to escape to the steamer. The 
Prince, Count Montholon, Gen. Voisin, and others, were 
conveyed prisoners jit Paris, where they were tried be- 
fore the Chamber of Peers, on the charge of high treason. 
M. Berryer appeared as counsel for the Prince, and made 
a skilfal defence, but in vain. The Prince was sen- 
tenced to perpetual imprisonment in a fortress in 
France, and was conveyed as a prisoner to the citadel 
of Ham. After having been confined here six years, 
he made his escape, May 25, 1846; having effected his 
exit from the castle by assuming as a disguise the dress 
of a workman, thereby deceiving the vigilance of the 
guards. He crossed the frontier into Belgium, and for 
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the third time took refuge in England, where he resid- 
ed until the revolution of 1848, un event which speed- 
ily led to his being elected a representative in the Na- 
tional Assembly, and afterwards President of the French 
Republic. Having reached this hazardous position, he 
sought to strengthen his hold on the French nation, and 
more especially among the soldiery, by reviving, when- 
ever Opportunity uflered, the most agreenble souvenirs 
of his uncle’s rule; at the same time he persisted in dis- 
avowing all ambitious views, und protested constantly 
against the injustice of such suspicions. On Dec. 2, 1851, 
L. N., who had received advice that measures were to 
be taken in the National Assembly against his rising 
power, ordered the arrest of all the leaders of the 
Republican party, dissolved the assembly, aud pro- 
claimed himself dictator, — an act which, though illegal, 
was ratified by the great majority of the French people, 
disgusted with the inoperative turbulence of the Na- 
tional Assembly. This state of things lasted but a year. 
In the wutump of 1852 he made tours through several 
of the departments of France, and on his return, his ad- 
herents in the Senate represented that the cries of 
“Vive Empereur!” with which the President had been 
greeted duriug his progress, unmistakably indicated the 
will of France, and proposed that the question of re- 
storing the empire should be formally submitted to the 
nation. The proposal was accepted. The French na- 
tion, by a majority of about six millions, voted the res- 
toration of the empire, which was accordingly pro- 
claimed Dec. 2. 1852. The Prince assumed the style and 
title of “ Napoléon III., Emperor of the French, by the 
grace of God and the will of the People.“ He was re- 
cognized by the English Government, afterwards by 
other powers, and eventually by the Emperor of Russia 
and the German sove ns, The new emperor showed 
a disposition to make light of the recognition which he 
desired so ardently; but he was, at the saime time. pre- 
paring to compel the ackuowledgmeut of his power it 
a more effectual and less formal manner. 

his ambassador was asserting at Constan 

claims which brought him into direct collision with the 
Czar, then the virtual ruler of Eastern and Ceutral 
Europe. In 1853, when the quarrel seemed imminent, 
Napoléon III. abandoned so much of his claims as might 
fairly give canse of complaint to Nicholas I., as protec- 
tor of the Greek Church, and thus prepare the way tor 
au alliance of the two Western powers, which the Czar 
could never believe possible. In 1554, war broke out 
between Russia and France and England, and was 
brought to a close in 1856, shortly after the capture of 
Sebastopol, — the Emperor of the French inducing the 
English Government to listen to his view of a pacific 
solution of the dispute. He married Eugénie-Marie de 
Guzman, Countess de Téba, Jan. 29, 1853, and their only 
issue, the Prince Imperial, Napoleon Eugéne Louis Jean 
Joseph, b. Mar. 16, 1856, was killed in So. Africa, June 1, 
1879. Early in 1858, an unsuccessful attempt was made 
on the emperor's lite by Orsini, who had concocted his 
plans in England. In 1859-60 the Emperor proceeded 
to Italy, at the head of his army, for the purpose of 
aiding Victor Emmanuel against the Austrians, whom he 
defeated at Magenta and Solferino, and to whom he dic- 
tated the Peace of Villafranca, by which Lombardy and 
the Duchies were ceded to Sardinia, nud Venetia was 
left under Austrian sway. In return for this service, 
Savoy and some neutral Swiss territory were ceded to 
France, much aguinst the views of the English and 
other European cabinets. In 1861 the Emperor recog- 
nized the claim of Victor Emmanuel to the title of“ King 
of Italy.“ In 1860, joint expedition, fitted out by 
France and England, sailed to China to punish the gov- 
ernment for acts of treachery to the European powers 
with whom it had entered into treaties of commerce. 
The operations of the allies were ultimately attended 
with complete success; and after the capture of Pekin, 
and the destruction of the emperor's summer palace, 
Oct. 6th, the Chinese Government made reparation. 
About the same period Napoléon III. dispatched an ex- 
pedition to Cochin-China on a similar errand, which was 
successful in accomplishing its objects. In 1861 he 
organized, in conjunction with Great Britain and Spain, 
an expedition against Mexico. with the avowed inten- 
tion of demanding redress for injuries inflicted on sub- 
jects of the respective countries, and for the payment of 
a debt obstinately resisted by Mexico. As it appeared 
that he had other objects in view, Great Britain and 
Spain, initiators of the scheme, seceded from joint action 
with the French in April, 1862. The Emperor prose- 
cuted the war alone, and after some sanguinary battles, 
succeeded in establishing an imperial form of govern- 
ment in that country, the crown of which the Archduke 
Maximilian of Austria was induced to accept, Oct. 3d, 
1863, and accompanied by the Empress, he entered the 
Mexican capital, June 12th, 1864. The Emperor Napo- 
léon entered into an agreement with the government of 
the United States to withdraw the French troops, and 
the last detachment of the army quitted the country 
early in 18 At the close of 1863, in consequence of 
the threatening aspect of affairs on the continent conse 
quent on the insurrection in Poland, the Emperor in- 
vited all the powers to adopt his proposition of meeting, 
in Congress, to discuss and agree upon a solution of the 
more serious questions that threatened to disturb the 
peace of Europe. This favorite scheme of his proved 
abortive. In 1870, the emperor, whose prestige had 
been greatly diminished by the anpopular war against 
Mexico, and perhaps still more so by his inaction in the 
war of Prussia against Austria, gave his partial submis- 
sion to public opinion by n more or leas effective aban- 
donment of personal govt. Subsequently, Napoléon 
submitted his policy to the approval or disapproval of 
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the French people, who indorsed it by an immense ma- 
jority of votes. In July, 1870, the Emperor declared 
war against Prussia. The causes which led two powerful 
states to open hostilities, and the events of the Franco- 
German war are elsewhere noted. (See art. FRANCé, in 
Supplement, page 1031.) In 1871, the ex-emprror re- 
tired to England, and there D. at Chiselhurst, Jan, 9,1873. 

Napo’léon, PRINCE, (NAPOLEON JoskPH-CHARLES PAUL 
BonAPARTE,) cousin to the Emperor Napoléon III., the 
second son of Jerome Bonaparte, by his second marriage 
with the Princess Frederica of Würtemberz. was B. nt 
Trieste, 1822. His youth was passed at Vienna and 
Trieste, Florence and Rome, and occasic ly in Swit- 
zerland, England, Spain; in 1845 he obtained permis- 
sion to visit Paris under the name of the Comte de Bont- 
Jort, but was soon after compelled to leave on account 
of his intrigues with the extreme democrats, After the 
revolution of Feb., 1848, Prince Napoléon returned, and 
the Corsicans elected him a member of the Constituent 
Assembly, in which he became leader of the extreme 
republican party known as the * Mountain.” His views, 
however, underwent a change, and in 1849 he was up- 
pointed minister plenipotentiary at Madrid, but was 
shortly recalled, for having quitted bis post without 
authority. He was made a French prince, with a seat 
in the Senate and Council of State, Dec. 23, 1853, and at 
the same time received the Grand Cross of the Legion 
of Honor, with the rank of general of division. In 1854 
he was appointed to a command in the expedition to the 
Crimea, and commanded an infantry division of reserve 
at the battles of Alma and Inkermunn. On account of 
his sudden retirement from this post, ill-health being 
the excuse, the sobriquet of n- pn was given him by 
his countrymen. Prince Napoléon is said to have fur- 
nished information for a pamphlet reflectiug on the con- 
duct of the war, and commenting somewhat too freely on 
the deliberations of the council of war which decided 
upon the Crimean expedition. Though it was imme- 
diately suppressed by order of the French govt., it was 
published ut Brussels, and was forthwith translated into 
English. In 1855 he was named president of the Im- 
perial Commission of the Universal Exhibition, and 
woved himself a zealous und efficient member. In 
Jute. 1858. he was placed at the head of the new minis- 
try for Algiers and the colonies, but speedily resigned 
his appointment. He married the Princess Clotilde, 
daughter of Victor Emmanuel, now king of Italy, Jan. 
30, 1849, by whom he has two sons, Napoléon Victor 
Jerome Frederic, born July 18, 1862, and Napoléon 
Louis Joseph Jerome, born July 16, 1864. In the Ital- 
ian campaign of 1859 he commanded the French army 
of reserve in the south of Italy, but was not engaged in 
any of tae great battles, In the Senate, in 1561, he 
made an attack upon the Orleans family, which was 
answered with spirit by the Duke d'Aumale. Prince 
Napoléon, to the disgust of a great portion of the French 
army, declined to accept the challenge sent him by the 
duke on that occasion. He was president of the French 
Commission to represent France in the Great Exhibition 
at London, in 1862. In 1865, Prince Napoléon was 
appointed president of the commissioners for the Uni- 
versal Exhibition at Paris of 1867, but resigned the post 
in consequence of a reprimand which he received from 
the Emperor for a speech delivered in Corsica at the in- 
auguration of a statue to the emperor Napoléon I., May 
27, 1865, still retaining, however, his position as a mem- 
ber of the imperial family. In Oct., 1872, he was or- 
dered tu leave Paris, and on his resisting was forcibly 
expelled. He now resides with his wife and children 
in his chateau of Prangins near Geneva, 

Napoleon, u. The name commonly given to the effigy 
of Napoleon I., or Napoleon 1LJ.— A French gold coin 
of 20 francs, equal to $3.87. 

Napoleon, in Arkansas, a post-village, cap. of Desha 
co., about 125 m. S. E. of Little Rock; pop. about 1,100, 

Napoleon, in Indiana, a post-village of Ripley co, 
about 60 m. 8.E. of Indianapolis. 

Napoleon, in Kentucky, a post-village of Gallatin co., 
about 56 m. N. of Frankfort. 

Napoleon, in Michigan, a post-village and township of 
Jackson co., abt. 50 m. S. S E. of Lansing: pop. abt. 1,400, 

Napoleon, in Ohio. a post-village and township, cap. 
of Henry co., about 154 m. N. W. of Columbus ;pop.(1870) 
3,364.—A village of Holmes co., abt. 30 m. 8.E. of Mans- 
field. 

Napoleon, (Code.) See Cone. 

Napo'leonite, n. (in.) A variety of feldspar. 

Napo'leon-Vendée, a city of France. See Bour- 
BON- VENDÉE. 

Napo'leonville, in Louisiana, a village of Assump- 
tion parish, about 72 m. S. of Baton Rouge. 

Napoli, in New York, a post-township of Cattaraugus 
co. 

Napo'li di Roma'nia. See Navpiia. 

Nap’‘onock, in New York. Bee NAPANOCE. 

Napoto’a, a town of Ecuador. See Napo. 

Nap’pe,n. [Fr., sheet.) (Math.) One of the two parts 
of a conic surface which meet at the vertex, 

Nap’piness, n. Quality of being somnolent or sleepy, 
or disposed to indulge in naps or does. State or quality 
of having a nappy sur ace; abundance of nap, as on cloth, 

Nap'py. a. Disposed to sl drowsy; as, to feel 
nappy. — Promoting or causative of sleep; serving to 
induce drowsiness or lethargy ; heady. 

* With nappy beer I to the barn repair'd."—Gay. 

—Having abundance of nap or down on the surface; 
shaggy; as, nappy cloth. 

Nap’py, n.: pl. Nappies. [A. S. kadp, cup, bowl.) A 
round earthen dish. 

Nap’-taking, u. A taking by surprise, when one is 
unprepared; a sudden, unlooked-for onset. 
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Na‘pus, n. (Bot.) Same as Navew. 

Naranjos, (na-rang'hoce,) a group of islands in the 
Bay of Panama, belonging to the U. States of Colombia. 

Naran’jos, u river of Ecuador, flowing into the Gulf 
of Guayaquil, abt. Lat. 2° 28’ S., Lon. 79° 45/ W. 

Narbonne, (nur-bun’,) a town of France, dept. of Aude, 
55 m. S. W. of Montpellier, and 34 m. N. E. of Perpignan. 
It was formerly a flourishing manufacturing city, but 
is very much decayed. Its cathedral is considered one 
of the finest Gothic edifices in Europe. Manuf. Silk 
and linen goods, worsted caps, and paper. Php. 17,600. 

Bar’ borough’s Islands, a group in the 8. Pacific, 
at the W. entrance of the Straits of Magellan; Lat. 52° 
8., Lon. 75° E. 

Naree'la, n. [Or. narke, numbness.] (Chem.) One of 
the vegeto-alkaline bases contained in opium. aud dis- 
covered by Pelletier in 1832, Its medical virtues have 
not been ascertained. 

Nareis'snles, u. pl. (Bot.) An alliance of plants, 
class Endogens.— Dian. Epigynons petaloid, with sym- 
metrical flowers. 3 or 6 stamens, and albuminous seeds. 
The alliance is divided into 6 orders, viz., BROMELIACEA, 
Tacc.ce®, HkMODORACER, HYPOXIDACEÆ, AMARYLLIDA- 
CEÆ, and TRIDACES, 4 v. 

Nareis zus. (Myth.) The beautiful son of Cephiaus 
and the nymph Liriope. The legends connected with 
his name are by no means consistent. According to 
one version, ha was insensible to the feeling of love, and 
Echo, failing to win his affection, died of grief. As a 
punishment, Nemesis made him fall in love with his 
own image, reflected in water; and Narcissus in his 
turn pined away from unsatisfied longing. The story 
of his metamorphosis into the flower so called is given 
only in the version adopted by Ovid; and this version 
says that he killed himself, and that the flower sprang 
from his blood; while Pansanias, earnestly combating 
the proposition that Narcissus was so stupid as to be 
unable to distinguish a man from a man’s shadow or 
image, maintains that he looked at his image in a well 
to remind himself of a sister whom he had loved, and 
who had died. He is sure, however, that the flower ex- 
isted before Narcissus, because Persephoné was gather- 
ing narcissi in the fields of Enna when she was stolen 
away by Hades. To 
so devont u believer 
in the supernatural, 
the proof was concla- 
sive. But these in- 
consistent versions 
ahow at the least that 
the idea of an actual 
metamorphosis was 
of comparatively late 
growth. 

(Bot.) A genus of 
European plants, or- 
der Amaryllidacee, 
known by its flowers 
growing upon a 
scarp, and having a 
cup at their mouths; 
the stamens opposite 
the sepals being lon- 

r than the others. 

e species are very 
numerous; and from 
their delicate shape, 
soft aud various color, 
and sweet scent, have 
long been favorite ob- 
jects of cultivation — 
especially the Daſſo- 
dils, Jonqnils, and Ta- 
zettas. Some of the 
more hardy species 
grow wild in our 
woods and unae Our 
hedges; but the finer — 
sorts are natives of Fu. 1913.—NaRcissus POETICUS. 
more southern latitudes. They are divided into several 
groups or sub-genera, of which the principal are, Ajaz 
(the Daffodils), Ganymedes (the Rush Daffodils), Hermi- 
one (the Polyanthus Narcissi), and Queltia (the Mock 
Narcissi). 

Narcog’enine, n. (Gem.) A basic substance re- 
sulting from the oxidation of narcotine. 

Narco’sis, n. The aggregate effects produced by nar- 
cotic substances. 

Narcotic, Nareot'ienl, a. (Gr. narkétikos, mak- 
ing stiff or numb, from narké, numbness.) (Afed.) Act- 
ing as an anodyne or soporitic; allaying pain or morbid 
sensibility; sleep-producing ; — said of medicinal doses. 
— Inducing or causing stupor, syncope, and convulsions, 
and sometimes death ; — suid of poisonous doses. 

Narcotic, u. (ed.) A medicine which in medicinal 
doses acts as an opiate or anodyne, producing sleep, and 
allaying pain and morbid sensibility; but which in 
poisonous doses canxes stupor, coma, convulsions, and 
when administered to excess, death. Most N. have an 
effect of temporary stimulating power; and this is 
manifested principally when they are given in small 
doses, while a full dose generally produces the narcotic 
effect at once, without any apparent stimulation pre- 
ceding it. Considerable skill and experience are re- 
quirel in the administration of N., both as regards the 

cases in which they are to be prescribed, and the per- 

sons to whom they are to be given. Billing, in his 

First Principles of Medicine, says :— “N. must be dis- 

tinguished from stimulants on the one hand, and from 

sedatives on the other; and tne distinction is the more 
necessary, because in nature the narcotic principle is 
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generally combined with one or the other of these; 
hence the contradictory and unsatisfactory reports of 
the value of different narcotic remedies, and the diffi-| 
culty experienced in their application by those who do 
not know the reason why opium suits one case, hyos- 
cyamus another.” A full dose of a narcotic introduced | 
iuto the stomach will, if the stomach be empty, destroy 
the desire for food, while, if it contain food, the diges- 
tive process is suspended or rendered slower. Their 
continned or frequent use is therefore injurious to the 
nutrition of the body, as instanced iu the persons of the 
Oriental opiun-eaters, The general action of narcotics 
is modified by a great variety of circumstances, such us 
the quantity prescribed, the frequency of repetition, 
also the force of babit, climate, or season, and above all, 
by idiosynerasy. The amount of action is also largely 
determined by the age of the person taking the narcotic. 
To this class of medicines belong opinm, hemlock, hen- 
bane, belladonna, avonite, stramonium, camphor, digi- 
talis, tobacco, alcohol, ether, nux vomica, leopard's-bane, 
hop, strong-scented lettuce, and a variety of other sub- 
stances. Prussic acid has been by some considered as a 
narcotic; but it does not seem properly referable to 
this class. It appears, rather, to be a direct sedative, 
und never to exert any stimulating power. 

Narcot'ieally, a. Operating after the manner of a 
narcotic: soporiferously. 

Nareot'ieness, n. State or quality of operating as a 
nurcotic. 

Nar’cotine, n. (Chem.) A crystallized substance, ob- 
tained by digesting opium in ether. It was discovered 
in 1803 by Derosne, and supposed to be the narcotic 
principle of opium; but this has since been shown to 
reside more exclusively in morphia, and narcotine is 
possessed rather of stimulant qualities, and is the canse, 
perhaps, of the excitement which opium occasions; the 
statements, however, as to its medicinal action are much 
at variance. Narcotine is almost insoluble in water 
and in weak solutions of ammonia and potash. Alcohol 
and ether dissolve it, but not very freely. It fuses at 
268°, and concretes into a crystalline mass on cooling. 
Form. CygHogN 044. 

Nar‘cotism, n. [Fr. narcotisme.] Narcosis. (n.) 

Nar’cotize, v.a. To subject to the influence of a nar- 
cotic. 

Nard, n. [Fr.; Lat. nardus, and nardum ; Gr. nardos ; 
Ir. nardin ; Sansk. narda.) See NARDOSTACHYS. 

Nardo, a town of 8. Italy, prov. of Terra di Otranto, 16 
m. S.. W. of Lecce, and 10 m. N. N. E. of Gallipoli. 
Manuf. Cotton goods. Pop. 10,971. 

Nar' doo, n. [A native name.] (Bot) The Marsiale 
quadrifida, a plant of the order Marsileacex, the spores | 
and spore-cases of which are pounded by the native 
Australians and made into bread or porridge. 

Nardos‘tachys, n. [Or.] (Hot.) A genus of plants, 
order Valerianacee. The species N. jatamansi is the 
true spikenard of the ancients, called nard by the He- 
brews, and nardos by the Greeks. It is much esteemed 
by the Hindoos as a perfume, and also as a remedial 
agent in epilepsy and hysteria. Its root is supposed to 
constitute the sumbul, or musk-root, which is imported 
from Bombay and Russia. This root has powerful 
stimulant and antispasmodic properties, and is em- 
ployed medicinally. 

Nare, (na! ru,) a river of the U. States of Colombia, flow- 
ing into the Magdalena. 

Nare, a town of the U. States of Colombia, at the con- 
fluence of the above river with the Magdalena, abt. 65 
m. N. N. E. of Honda. 

Naren’ta, a river of European Turkey, rising in the 
Dinaric Alps, and after a course of 140 m. falling into 
the Adriutic. 

Nar’gil, n. The cocoa-nut tree;—so called in the 
Carnatic. 

Nargile, Nar’gileh, Nhar’gile, n. [Pers.] A 
pipe by which tobacco is smoked through water ; a hub- 
ble-bubble; a hookah. 

Nar‘iform, a. (Lat. naris, nostril, and forma, shape.] 
RKesembling the nose in form. 

Na’ro, a town of S. Italy, in Sicily, prov. of Girgenti, 
on the Naro, 13 m. S. E. of Girgenti, and 21 S. W. of Cal- 
tanisetta. It has a large trade in wine, oil, and sul- 
phur. Pop. 10,620. 

Narragan’sett Bay, in Rhode Island,an inlet of the 
Atlantic Ocean, between Newport, Washington, and 
Kent cos. It is abt. 25 m. in length, and varies from 3 
m. to 12 m. in breadth. It receives the Blackstone, 
Taunton, and several smaller rivers, and contains several 
large islands, of which Rhode Island (16 m. in length), 
Canonicut, and Prudence are the most important. 

Narragua’gas, in Maine, a small river or creek flow- 
ing into Narraguagus Bay in Washington co. 

Narrate’, v. a. at. narro, narratus, allied to Lat. 
gnaruris, gnarus, skilfal, learned, knowing in anything. 
See Ianorant.] To tell, rehearse, or recite, as a story ; 
to relate, as the particulars of any event or transaction; 
to write, as the incidents of a tale or history. 

Narra'‘tion, n. [Lat. narratio.] Act of narrating, or 
of telling or relating the particulars of an event or in- 
cident; recital; rehearsal; relation. — Story; history; 
a statement in words or writing of the particulars of 
any transaction or event, or of any series of transac- 
tions or events. 

(Rhet.) That part of a discourse which states the 
facts connected with the subject. 

Narrative, a. [Fr. narratif.) Narrating: relating 
the particulars of an event or transaction ; giving a par- 
ticular or detailed account of any occurrence. — Apt or 
disposed to relate stories, or to recite particulars of 
events or incidents; story-telling. 

—n. That which is narrated; the recital of a story, or a 
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continued and detailed account of the particulars of an 
event, transaction, or occurrence ; story ; relation. 

Nar’ratively, adv. By way of recital narration, or 
story. 

Narrator, n. [Lat.] One who narrates or recites; 
one who tells the particulars of a series of events or 
transactions. 

Nar’ratory, a. Detailing the particulars of events. 

Nar’row, d. [A. S. nearow, from near, neara, nearer, 
the comp. of near, neh, near, mgh. See Near.) Of 
little breadth or width; having little distance from side 
to side; as, a narrow street, a narrow border.— Of 
limited extent; contracted, compressed, or confined; 
limited as to means; straitened ; circumscribed. 

So vast is art, so narrow haman wit.” — Pope. 

—Of circumscribed views or sentiments; contracted in 
mind, feelings, disposition, and the like; warped; not 
liberal or bountilul ; very limited, as in intellect; covet- 
ous; parsimonious ; ungenerous. 

»The greatest understanding is narrow.” — Grew. 

Near; close; within a small distance; — hence, by im- 
plication, barely sufficient to avoid evil; as, a narrow 
escape. — Close ; vigilant ; accurate ; exact; noting with 
attentive scrutiny. 

The orb he roam'd with narrow search.” — Milton. 
(Note. Narrow is frequently employed as a prefix in 
compound words which are sufficiently self-explaining ; 
as, narrow-chested, narrow-minded, narrow-edged, nar- 
row-faced.) 

Nar’row, n.,; pl. Narrows. A strait; a narrow passage 
through a mountain, or a narrow channel of water be- 
tween one sea or lake and another; a sound; as, the 
Narrows, separating Long Island from Staten Island. 

Narrow, v.a. [A. S. nearwian.) To bring or draw 
hear together; to compress; to lessen the breadth of; 
to contract; to draw into a smaller compass, 

In the wall he made narrowed rests.” —1 Kings vi. 6. 

To contract in mental scope and capacity; to lessen the 
sphere or reach of; to impair or reduce in extent or in- 
fluence ; to warp; to limit; to confine. 

“ The mind narrowed by a scanty collection of common ideas. 


—To curtail or diminish the size of, by taking two stitches 
into one; as, to narrow a stocking. 

—v.n. To come nearer: to contract in breadth; to be- 
come less wide; as, the land narrows into an isthmus. — 
To reduce the size of a stocking by taking two stitches 
into one. 

( Man.) Not to step ont far enongh to the one hand or 
the other; —said of n horse. 

Narrower, u. The person who, or thing which narrows. 

Nar'rowing, n. Act of narrowing or contracting, or 
becoming less in width. — The part of a stocking which 
is narrowed. 

Nar’rowly, adv. With little breadth or width. — Con- 
tracted; without much extent; closely; exactly; ac- 
curately; carefully; with vigilant scrutiny ; as, to search 
narrowly, to consider narrowly, &c.— Nearly; within 
a little; barely: merely; as, he narrowly escaped with 
his life. —Sparingly ; serdidly. 

Nar row-mind a. Of confined views or senti- 
ments; illiberal; oted ; mean-spirited. 

Nar’row-mindedness, n. IIliberality; contracted 
or warped views or sentiments. 

Nar’rowness, u. State or quality of being narrow; 
smallness of breadth or distance from side to side; 
smallness of space or extent; contractedness ; small- 
ness of estate or means of living; poverty; penurious- 
ness; cuvetousness ; illiberality; want of generous, en- 
larged, or charitable views or sentiments. 

Nar’rows,(The,) in New York, astrait connecting New 
York Bay with New York Harbor, and separating Lon 
Island from Staten Island. Its narrowest part is 144 
m. wide, and is strongly defended by forts. 

Nar'rousburg. formerly Bic EDDY, in New York, a 
post-village of Sullivan county, abt. 123 m. N.W. of New 
York city. 

Narses. a celebrated eunnch, who entered into the ser- 
vice of the emperor Justinian at the court of Constan- 
tinople, rose by his merit to the highest dignities of the 
state, and distinguished himself by military exploits. 
After vanquishing Totila the Goth, he captured Rome; 
rescued Italy from the Ostrogoths and other barbarians ; 
was appointed governor of the country, and ruled it 15 
years ; but was at length deposed, and D. in 567. 

Narthex, u. [Lat.] (Bot.) Same as FERULA, q. v. 

(Arch.) A division in the early Christian churches in 
which the catechisms were recited, and penitents nd- 
mitted; it was near the entrance, and separated from 
the rest of the church by a railing or screen. 

Nar’va, a town of European Russia, govt. of Petersburg, 
on the Narova, 81 m. W.8.W. of St. Petersburg. Charles 
XII. of Sweden, with 8,000 men, attacked the intrenched 
camp of the Russian army (which had been besieging 
Narva), and gained a complete victory, Nov. 30, 1700. 
No less than 18,000 Russians fell in the battle. and 
30,000 surrendered themselves prisoners on the follow- 
ing day. The Swedes lost only 600 men. Peter I. (the 
Great) fled in consternation, leaving to his generals the 
command of the army. The town was taken by storm 
by Peter I., Aug. 20, 1704, and it has since remained in 
the hands of the Russians. op. 8,000. 

Narvaez, Dox Ramon Mantz, (DUKE OP VALENCIA,) 
(nar-va-aith’,) a Spanish general and statesman, B. at 
Loja, in Andalnsia, 1800, took part, at a very early age, 
in the war of liberation against Napoleon I., and rose 
rapidly in the army. At the breaking out of the insur- 
rection in the Basque provinces, in 1835, he had attained 
the rank of colonel, and fought so zealously against 
the Curlists, that he was appointed brigadier; while his 
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pursuit of Gomez, the Carlist general, in his romantic 
march through Spain, in 1836, gained him a great repu- 


tation. At the close of the war in 1840, he quarrelled 
with Espartero, who was then opposed by the party of 
the Queen Mother, Christina; joined those who, in 1841, 
attempted to overtbrow that minister by raising an in- 
surrection, which attempt miscarried, and he was obliged 
to take refuge in Paris. The success of the movement 
against Espartero, in 1843, which led to his expulsion, 
was owing in a great measure to Narvaez, who was re- 
warded for his services with the title of Duke of Ve 
cid. in May, 1844. After the return of the Queen-mother, 
Christina, he became her prime adviser, and kept down 
the Liberals until his ministry was overthrown in Feb., 
1546. In May, 1847, he was seut as ambassador to Paris, 
where he became a leader in the plots formed against 
Queen Isabelle by her mother. In Oct., 1847, he was 
chosen President of the Council, and head of the min- 
istry; which post, with the exception of a short interval, 
he retained till Jan., 1851, when his ministry broke up 
on account of financial embarrassments. He resigned a 
seat which he had accepted in the cabinet of Armero- 
Mon, in Nov., 1857; succeeded the Marquis of Miraflores 
as President of the Council, and the head of a new min- 
istry, in Sept., 1864, and signalized his return to power 
By putung a stop to the invasion of St. Domingo, in n., 
1865, The Duke of Valencia, who made way for Marshal 
O'Donnell in June, 1865, returned to power in 1866. De- 
spite of O'Donnell und Prim, he retained his place, and 
in the rising at Madrid, 1868, shortly before his death, 
he headed the royal troops and was severely wounded. 
D. April 23, 1868. 

Nar’whal, n. (Zonhl.) The Monodon monoceros, an ex- 
traordinary marine animal of the family Delphinidw.also 
known as the Sea Unicorn, much resembling the Beluga, 
but differing from him as from any other kind of Ce‘acea 
by having no teeth, properly so called, and being armed 
with a formidable horn, projecting directly forward 
from the upper jaw, in a straight line with the body. 
This horn is from six to ten feet long, spirally striated 
throughout its whole length, and tapering to a point; 
it is harder and whiter than ivory, for which article it 
was at one time not only substituted, but was also in 
high repute for its supposed medicinal powers. The 
Narwhal is generally trom twenty to thirty feet in 
length from the mouth to the tail,— sometimes much 
more, —and it is occasionally, though not very often, 
found with two of these horns, or tusks, sometimes of 
equal length, aud sometimes very unequal. The head 
of this animal is short, and convex above; the mouth 
small; the spiracle or breathing-hole duplicated within; 
the tongue long; the pectoral fins small; the back fin- 
less, convex, aud rather wide; becoming gradually ac- 
cuminated towards the tail, which, as in other whales, 
is horizontal. The skin is darkly marbled on the back, 
lighter on the sides, and nearly white on the belly: it is 
quite smooth, and there is a considerable depth of oil or 
blubber beneath. The Narwhal chiefly inhabits the 
arctic sens; and its food is said to consist of the smaller 
kinds of flat-fish, medusw, und other marine animals. It 
is taken by means of the harpoon; and its flesh is eaten 
by the Greenlanders. Although both swift and strong, 
as well as being armed with such a prodigious weapon, 
the Narwlial is one of the most peaceable inhabitants 
of the ocean. 

Nasal, a. [Fr., from Lat. nasus, nose. See Nose.) 

Pertaining or relating to the nose; as, the nasal duct. 

— Formed or affected by the nose; as, a nasal sound. 
Nusal vowel. (Gram.) A vowel uttered through the 

nose in conjunction with the mouth. The only sound 

approaching to nasal in English is that of the double 

consonant ng; as in thing, ring, &c 

is affected by the nose.—In 
ancient armor, a covering for the nose. 

(Med.) Anerrhine, See Errarye. 

Nasal’ity,n. State or qiatity, or condition of being 
nasal, 

Nasaliza’tion, n. Act of uttering with a nasal sound. 

Na‘salize, v.a. To make nasal, as sound. 

—v.n. To speak through the nose. 

Na’sally, adv. By the nose; in a nasal manner. 

Na‘satis. See Pronoscis MONKEY. 

Nascency, (nds’sens-se,) n. The commencement of 

production. 

Nus cent. a. 


Lat. nascens, from nascor, to be born 


See NATURE ] giuning to exist or to grow; as, nas- 
cent affection. 
Nascent State. (Chem.) Chemists generally apply 


this term to gaseous bodies at the moment of their evo- 
lution, as it were, from liquids or solids, and before they 
have assumed the aériform state. There are numerous 
cases jn which bodies, having no tendency to combine 
under ordinary circumstances, readily unite when pre- 
scented to each other in their nascent states. Hydrogen 
and nitrogen gases, for instance, when mixed together, 
show no disposition to combine ; but when certain or- 
ganic bodies containing those elements are heated, they 


are evolved in their nascent states, and combine so as) 
to form ammonia; it is in this way that ammonia is| 


abundantly produced during the destructive distillation 
of many kinds of animal matter, and of pit-coal. Hy- 
drogen gas has no action, under ordinary circumstances, 
on sulphur or on arsenic; but when sulphide of iron or 
arsenide of zinc are acted on by dilute sulphuric acid, 
the hydrogen, at the moment of its evolution, combines 
with the sulphur and arsenic to form sulphuretted and 
arsenuretted hydrogen. The destructive distillation of 


organic substances in general furnishes abundant and 
important instances of these nascent combinations. 

Nase’by, a village of England, in Northumberland, cele- 
brated as the locality where, in June, 1645, was fought 
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the battle between the King and Parliament, so fatal to] Na’so-pal’atal, Naso-pal’atine, a. [Lat. nasus, 


the Royal cause, and ip which both king and kingdom 
were lost, according to Lord Clarendon’s history of those 
times. In this battle, above 5,000 of the Royalists were 
either killed or made prisoners. 

Nash, a. Stiff; hard; firm; also, chilly; — used as pro- 
vincial English. 

Nash, in Mains, an island and light-house in Pleasant 
River Bay. It exhibits a fixed light 47 ft. above the sea; 
Lat. 44° 25/ N., Lon. 67° 37’ W. 

Nash, in Massachusetts, au island and light-house in 
Pleasant River Bay. 

Nash, in N. Carolina, a N. E. central co. ; area, abt. 600 
sq.m. Rivers. Tar and Fishing rivers, and Contenting 
and Sandy creeks. Surface, uneven ; soil, not very fer- 
tile. Cup. Nashville. 

Nasho'ba, in Mississippi. See NESHOBA. 

Nash’port, in Ohio, a post-village of Muskingum co., 
abt. 54 m. E. of Columbus. 

Nash’s Stream, in New Hampshire, enters the Up- 
per Ammonoosuck river in Coos co. 

Nash‘ua, in Jlinsis, a township of Ogle co. 

Nashua, in /ndiana, a yillage of Vanderburg co., abt. 
16 m. N. of Evansville. 

Nashua, in /owa, a post-village of Chickasaw co., abt. 
30 m. N. of Cedar Falls. 

Nashua, formerly DUNSTABLE, in N. Hampshire, a town 
of Hillsborough co., abt. 40 m. N. N. E. of Boston. It is 
conveniently located at the confluence of the Nashua 
and Merrimac rivers (the former of which has here a 
fall of 65 ft. in 2 m.), and contains some very fine edi- 
fices. Manuf. Cotton and woollen cloth, steam-engines 
and other machinery, edged tools, lucks, farming imple- 
ments, &c. 

Nashua River, rises in Worcester co., Massachusetts, 
and flowing N. E. into New Hampshire, euters the Mer- 
rimac at Nashua. 

Nash’'ville, in Georgia, a post-village, cap. of Berrien 
co., abt. 155 in. W. S. W. of Savannah. 

Nash’ ville, in Minois, n post-village, cap. of Wash- 
ington co., abt. 118 m. S. by E. of Springfield. 

Nash’ ville, in /ndiana, a post--village, cap. of Brown 
co., abt. 40 m. S. of Indianapolis. — A village of Han- 
cock co., abt. 33 m. N. E. of Indianapolis. 

Nash’ ville, in Jwa, a village of Lee co., abt. 10 m. N. 
of Keokuk. 

Nashville, in Kansas, a village of Coffee co., abt. 6 
m. E. of Hampden. 

Nash’ville, in Mississippi, a village of Lowndes co., 
abt. 140 m. N. EH. of Jackson. 

Nash’ ville, in Missouri, a post-village of Barton co., 
abt. 20 m. N. W. of Carthage. — A village of Boone co., 
abt. 26 m. N.W. of Jefferson City. 

Nash’ ville, in N. Carolina, u post- village, cap. of Nash 
co, abt. 15 m. E. X. E. of Raleigh. 

Nash'ville, in New Hampshire, a village and town- 
ship of Hillsborough co., on the Nashua River, opposite 
Nashua. 

Nash’ville, in Ohio, a post-village of Holmes co., abt. 
82 m. N. E. of Columbus 

Nush''ville, in Tennessee, an important city, cap. of the 
State and seat of justice of Davidson co, on the Cum- 
berland River, abt. 230 m. E.N.E. of Memphis, and 684 
m. S. W. of Washington; Lat. 36° 9’ N., Lon. 86° 49’ W. 
is wealth and population N. is the leading city in the 

tate. 
looking the river, in the midst of arich and fertile farm- 
ing district. 


tures in America. It is 245 ft. front, by 135 ft. depth, 


and is built entirely of stone and iron, except only the 


planking upon which the copper roof is fastened. It 


cost abt. $1,000,000. 
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tentiary, a lunatic asylum, a university with a medi- 


cal college attached, and numerous other State and 
municipal institutions devoted to education, benevolent 
purposes, &c, The river is navigable, except during the 


dry seasons, for steamboats, and an active trade is car- 


ried on. Pop. (1870), 26,872, (1880), 43,461. 

Nash’ ville, in Tas, a post-village of Milam co., abt. 
75 m. N.E. of Austin. 

Nas’‘iform, a. [Lat. nasus, nose, and Forma, form.] 
Nose- shaped. 


Nas’Ka, or CaBLLAOS, a seaport-town of Peru, on the 


Pacific Ocean, abt. 30 m. S. E. of Palpa. 


Nn'sonville. in Rhode Island. a village of Providence 


co., abt. 25 m. N.W. of Providence. 
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Nassau, 


It is beautifully located on an eminence over- 


It is regularly laid out, and is noted for 
its many elegant private edifices. The public buildings 
are also numerous, and of the same handsome and sub- 
stantial character, while the new State Capitol is said to 
be one of the most noble, magnificent, and costly struc- 


N. also contains the State Peni- 


nose, and Eng. palatal, palatins.) Huving connection 
with both the nose and the palate ; as, the naso-palatine 
nerve, 


Nas’sa, n. (Zoöl.) A genus of Mollusca, of which the 


species N. reticulata, the Dog Whelk, is the best known. 
They inhabit a small, globular, or oval shell, according 
to the spire, which in some is short, and in others long; 
mouth oblong, notched ; inner lip thickened, and spread 
out. By some authors this genus is united to Bucci- 
num, on account of the little tooth-like projections ter- 
minating the columella. 


Nus sau. (Duchy of.) a former state of W. Germany, 


between Lat. 50 and 517 N., Lon. 7° 3% and 8° 45’ E., 
having N. and W. Rhenish Prussia, S. Hesse-Darmstadt, 
and E. Hesse-Darmstadt and Hesse-Cassel ; area, 1,802 
sq.m. The surface is hilly; the soil is poor except 
along the banks of the rivers, but affords excellent pas- 
turuge. Rivers. The Khine, Maine, Lahn, Ems, and 
Aur. The climate is cold, but healthy. X. coutains 
numerous spas, the most important of which are Ems, 
Wiesbaden, and Schlangenbad ; its wines, however, are 
its chief source of wealth, of which the Hocks produced 
from Hochheim and Johaunisberg are the most cele- 
brated, Linens, woollens, paper, leather, tobacco, and 
potash, are among its chief manufactures. N derives 
its name from the Castle of Nassau, built in the 12th 
century. In 1255, Walram I. and Otto, the sons of Henry 
the Kich, shared the territory between them, the former 
becoming the founder of the present family of N., and 
the latter the founder of the house of Orange-Nassau, 
of which William III. of England was a member. In 
1605, Louis II. became possessed of all the lands be- 
longing to the elder branch of the family. At his death, 
in 1626, the family was divided into three branches, 
which, however, were reunited into one when Na- 
poleon I. founded the Confederation of the Rhine in 
1806, and bestowed the title of Duke upon Frederick 
William. It was annexed to Prussia in 1866, and in 
1868 joined to part of Hesse-Darmstadt, tu form the prov. 
of Hesse- Nassau, q. v. 


Nassau, à town, cap. of the British island of New 


Providence, Bahuma group, W. Indies. It is situated 
on the N. const, is regularly and strongly built, and de- 
fended by two forts. Lat. 25° 5’ 6” N., Lon. 77° 2172“ 
W. Pop. 7.500. 

Nassau, (nas‘saw,) in Florida, an extreme N. E. co., 
adjoining Georgia on the N. and washed by the Atlantic 
Ocean on the E.; area, abt. 930 sq. m. Rivers. St. Mary's 
and Nassau rivers, and some smailer streams. Surface, 
level; &,, sandy, and not very fertile. Cap. Fernandina. 
Pop. (1880) 6,635. 


Nassau, in Iowa, a village of Lee co., abt. 100 m. S. by 


E. of Iowa City. 

in New Fork, n post-village and township of 
Rensselaer county, about 14 miles south-east of Al- 
bany. 

Nassau, (Fort,)a town of British Guiana, former cap, 
of the colony under the Dutch, on the Berbice River, 
abt. 45 m. above the sea. 

Nassau River, in Florida, enters the Atlantic Ocean 
between Duval and Nassau cos. 

Nassau, or Poggy Islands, two contiguous islands 
of the Eustern Archipelago, 60 m. S. W. of Sumatra; 
Lat. 2° 32“ S., Lon. 99° 37’ E 

Nassawa’pu,orN asc wapee, in Wisconsin, a town- 
ship of Door co.: pop. abt. . 

Nassuck’, a town and place of pilgrimage of Hindos- 
tan, presidency of Bombay, 95 m. N. E. of Bombay; Lat. 
19° 56’ N., Lon. 73° 56’ E; pop. 30,000. 

Nas'tily, adv. In a nasty manner; filthily; dirtily; 
obscenely. 

Nas'tiness, n. State or quality of being nasty; ex- 
treme dirtiness; filthiness; obscenity. 


|Nasturtium, Nasturtion, (-tir'shi-um — tùr- 


shon,) n. [From Lat. nasus, and torquere, tortum, to 
torture.) (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Brassicaceæ. N. 
officnale is the common Water-cress, one of the most 
wholesome of the salad vegetables. It has remarkable 
antiscorbutic properties, and is interesting, in a chemi- 
cal point of view, from containing iodine. The name 
Nasturtium is commonly given to Tropwolum majus, the 
Indian cress, a showy and useful garden-plant. See 
TROPQOLUM. 

Nasty, a. [Sp. njasti, dirt, filth; N. Fris. nät, urine; 
Ger. netzen, to wet.) Disgustingly filthy or unclean; 
very foul; exceedingly dirty or defiled; offensive; nau- 

sous; as, a nasty smell. 


—Indecent: indelicate; coarse; gross; filthy; partaking 


of the character of obscenity. 
A nice man is a wan of nasty ideas.” — Swift, 

Na’‘sua,n. (Zoll.) See Coati. 

Na‘sute, a. [Lat. nasutus, from nasus, nose.) Having 
a fine sense of smell; quick to take perception of odors; 
hence, finically nice; precise; hypercritical. 

Nata. a town of the United States of Colombia, on the 
Isthmus of Panama, abt. 64 m. 8.W. of Panama. 

Nu tal. a. [Fr.; Lat. natalis, from natus. a birth, from 
nascor,to be born. See Nature.) Pertaining or having 
reference to one’s birth; dating from, or concurrent 
with, one’s birth; relating to nativity ; as,a natal place, 
a natal hour. 

—n. pl. Circumstances attaching to one’s birth, as time 
or place. (R.) 

Natal’. an English possession on the S. E. of Africa, 
bordering on the Indian Ocean, between Lat 270 40 
and 30° 40’ S., Lon. 29° and 31° 10’ K., having N. Zulu- 
land. S. Caffraria, and W. the Free State, from which it is 
separated by the Drachenberg Mountains; area, 18,000 
sq. m. The surface is mountainous, some of the peaks 
attaining an elevation 2.90 00 ft. The soil is very 
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fertile, and the climate, though almost tropical, is 
healthy. Rirers. Tugela, or Buffalo, the Umcomanzi, 
Umgani, and Umzimentu. Id. Sugar, coffee, indigo, 
arrow-roct, ginger, tobacco, and cotton, Min. Coal, 
copper, iron, and granite. Exp, Chiefly wool, sugar, 
ivory, aud hides. Cup. Pietermaritzburg; pop., 1382, 
abt. 7,.000.—The Portugnese discovered this country in 
1498, and gave it the name of Natal, because they landed 
on Christmas-day, The native races were swept away by 
the Zooloo Caffres in 1810, and the English formed a set- 
tlement in 1824. It was annexed to Cape Colony in 1844, 
made a separate govt. in 1845, and erected into a separate 
colony in 1856, P. (1877) 325,512. (See ZooLoos, p. 284.) 
Natal’, or Natar’, a town on the S. W. coast of Su- 
matma; Lat. 320 N., Lon. 98° 577 E. It has an export 
trade gold-dust, camp! wool, &c. 
Na tant. a. [Lat natuns, trom natare, to swim.) (Bot.) 
Floating on water; swimming. 
Na‘tantly, adv. In the manner of flotation; swim- 
mingly. 
Nata tion, v.n. [Fr., from Lat. natatio—natare, to 
swim Swimming; act of floating on the water; Notation. 
Natato’rial, a. Disposed to swim; adupted to swim; 
as, natatorial birds. 
Nata’tores, n. . (Zil.) An order of birds, corre- 
sponding to the /ulmipedes of Cuvier, embracing such 
birds as are web-footed, and otherwise adapted to lead 
an aquatic life. Birds of this class vary greatly both in 
the size of their wings and powers of flight, and they 
are easily distinguisuable from the rest of the feathered 
tribes on account of the peculiar structure of their 
feet, which are invariably webbed. A thick coat of 
down also covers the bodies of nutatores beneath their 


plumage, and an oily secretion covers the feathers, and | 


un ves them from getting wet. The order is divided into 
the families Anatide, or Ducks; Sulidæ, or Gannets ; 
Tachypedide, or Man of-war birds; Phalacrocoracida, 
or Cormorants; Plolid:e, or Darters; Procellarids, or 
Petrels; Larida, or Gulls; Colymbida, or Divers; Alci- 
dæ, or Auks. 

Na'tatory, a. [Fr. natatoire ; Lat. natatorius.] Nata- 
torial; swimming. 

(Audi.) A term used to denote that a locomotive ex- 

tremity, or other part, is provided with a membrane, or 
with close-set hairs, by which it is adapted for displac- 
ing water. 
Natch, n. [From Lat. natio, the buttocks.) That part 
of an ox lying between the loins, near the rump.— A 
feat; an exploit. (Prov. Eng.) —( pl.) The embrasures 
of a battlement. (Prov. Eug.) — Natch-bone, the uitch- 
bone in beef. 

Natehaug’ River, in Connecticut, joins the Fenton 
River in Windham co., to form the Shetucket River. 
Nat chez, a tribe of Indians, which owed its celebrity 
chiefly to Chateanbriand’s Les Natchez. They resided 
in the W. part of Mississippi, near the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi River. Irritated against the French, who in 
that region were incessantly encroaching upon them, 
they rose, on Nov. 28, 1729, and murdered every French- 
man in the colony. On Jan. 28, 1730, they were at- 
tacked by the Choctaws under Le Sueur, and a few days 
atter, Sonbois, at the head of the French troops, com- 
pleted the work of destruction. Part of the tribe es- 
caped across the Mississippi River to the vicinity of 

Natchitoches, but their fortress could not long with- 

stand the force sent against it. The chief and over 400 

of the tribe were taken prisoners, and sold as slaves, 

while some were incorporated with the Chickasaws and 

Muskogees, and others fled further west, of Whom noth- 

ing has since been heard, 

Nat'chez, in Indiana, a post- village of Martin co., abt. 
56 m. W.N.W. of New Alban 

Natchez, in Mississippi, a city, cap. of Adams co., on 
the Mississippi River, about 100 miles S. W. of Jackson; 
Lat. 319 34“ N, Lon. 91 25 W. The city proper ocen- 
pies a commanding bluff; the streets are regularly laid 
out, and the houses are generally well built. It con- 
tains a fine court-house. numerous churches, an orphan 
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in whom is no gnile.” He was one of the disciples to 
whom Christ appeared at the sea of Tiberias, atter his 
resurrection (John xxi. 2); and after witnessing the As- 
cension, returned with the other upustles to Jerusalem, 
(Acts i. 4, 12, 13.) 

Nath ‘less, adv. 
withstanding. (R.) 

Nathpore’, a town of Hindostan, pres. of Bengal. on 
the Messe- Lat. 200 15’ N., Lon. 87° 10’ E. Pup. 5,000. 

Natica, n. (Zub.) A genns of mol- 
lusca, the shell of which is globose, 
thick, and generally smooth; spine 
short, pouted, and with few volu- 
tures. ‘The head of the animal is 
very large, having two tentacula 
with sat the base; foot large and 
thin. The straight. callous, smooth 
edge of the columella serves to dis- 
tinguish this geu. trom Nerita, Helix, 
Kc. There are very many recent 
marine species. and not a few fossil, 

Natick, in Mussuchusetts, a post- 
village and township of Middlesex 
co., abt. 17 m. W.S.W. of Boston: pup. of twp. abt 15. 

Natick, in Rhode Island, a post-village of Kent co., 
about 10 m. S. W. of Providence. 

Nation, (1a@’shun,) n. (Lat. natio, from nascor, to be 
born.) A body of people inhabiting the same country, 
or united under the same sovercign or government. 
Race; breed; stock; kind; species. 

“A nation is the unity of a people.”—Coleridge. 

—Ewmphatically, a great number. 

A nation crush d a nation of the brave! Young. 


National, (ndsh’un-al,) a. [Fr.] Pertaining or having 
relerence to @ nation; public; general; common to an 
entire race or people; as, national glory, a national 
debt, a national language. — Strongly imbued with pa- 
triotic spirit; firmly attached to one’s own country; 


[A. 8. natheles.] Nevertheless; not- 


Fig. 1915. 
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bigoted; as, he is national, not cosmopolite, in his seu- 


timents. 

Na‘tional, in Michigan, a village of Ontonagon co., 
about 14 m. S. by E. of Ontonagon. 

Na’‘tional Assem’bly,z. (French Hist.) This title 
was assumed June 17, 1789, by the States-general of 
France, which had assembled at Versailles, May 5. The 
ball of the Assembly was closed by order of Louis XVI., 
June 20, upon which the members abjourned to the 
Tennis-court hall, and took an oath not to dissolve un- 
til they had prepared and voted a constitution. Admis- 
sion to the Tennis-court having been afterwards refused 
to them, the members met at the church of St. Louis, 
June 22. Louis XVI. reopened the Assembly, June 23. 
The mob broke in, Oct. 5, and compelled the king to re- 
move to Paris, Oct. 6. The Assembly held its first meet- 
ing after the removal to Paris in the hall of the arch- 
bishop's palace, Oct. 9, 1789, from which place it was 
transferred to the Riding-school hall, October 19, 1790, 
Mirabean, one of the most celebrated leaders of the As- 
sembly, was made president, Feb. 1, 1791. It declared 
its sittings permanent, July 17,1791; but having en- 
tered into an agreement with Louis XVI., was dissolved, 
Sept. 29, 1791. As it had framed the constitution, it is 
sometimes called the Constituent Assembly. A new 
chamber, under the name of the National Legislative 
Assembly, met Oct. 1, 1791, and was dissolved in Aug., 
1792. After the expulsion of Louis Philippe, the pro- 
visional government issucd a decree, summoning a N. 
A. for April 20, 1848. By a subsequent decree, the elec- 
tions were fixed for April 23, and the meeting was post- 
poned till May 4. The government decided in favor 
of a presidency, and a single chamber consisting of 
750 members, both to be elected by universal suffrage. 
A motion for its dissolution, May 19, 1849, was carried 
Feb. 14, 1850, and the new elections were fixed for May 
4. The new Assembly met May 28, and was dissolved 
Dec. 2, 1851, by Louis Napoleon, who introduced a new 
constitution. In 1870, the N. A. was aguin restored. 


asylum, and several eminent ¢dncational institutions.] Na‘tional Cem/eteries, n. pl. (Amer. Hist.) The 


The lower part of the city, or Natchez-under-the-Hill, 
consists principally of warehouses and stores. It is the 
centre of an active trade, chiefly in cotton. Pop. 7.500. 

Nat’ehez, in Olio, a village of Monroe co., about 23 m. 
S. of Wheeling, W. Virginia. 

Natchitoches, (nate/-i-toich’iz,) in Louisiana, a N. W. 
parish; area, abt. 2,260 sq. m. KRirers. Red River, and 
some less important streams, with numerous small 
lakes. Surface, diversified; soil, near the rivers and 
lakes, very fertile. Cap. Natchitoches, P (1880) 19,722. 

—A post-village, cap. of the above co., abt. m. W.N.W. 
of New Orleans. 

Na’‘tes, u. pl. [Lat.] (Anat.) The name used for the 
gluteal regions, or buttocks ;— also, for two small emi- 
nences near the optic nerve in the brain. 

Nathan, (nai’than.) (Script.) A prophet who lived in 
the reign of David. 
proached that monarch for his guilt in the murder of 
Uriah and adultery with Bathsheba, and predicted that 
the glory of erecting the temple wonld be reserved for 
Solomon. On that oceasion he bronght the monarch to 
repentance, by relating the beautiful parable of the 
poor man's lamb, 

Nathan'nel. (S:ript.) A disciple of Christ, probably 
the same as BARTHOLOMEW, (J v.) He was a native of 
Cana in Galilee (John xxi. 2), and was one of the first to 
recognize the Messiah, who, at their first interview, 
Manifested his perfect acquaintance with N.s secret 
heart and life, (John i. 45-51.) He was introduced by 


Philip to Jesus, who, on seeing him, pronounced that! 


remarkable eulogy which has rendered his name almost 
another word for sincerity: “ Behold an Israelite indeed, 


At the Divine command, he re- Na‘tional Debt, n. 


name given to establishments, instituted by Act of 
Congress, for the interment of U. S. soldiers who have 
fallen in battle, and whose graves become, accordingly, 
a sacred national charge. These graves, 316,236 in 
number, are distributed in 72 special, or “ National,” 
cemeteries, and in 320 of the local cemeteries of the 
country. The names of 175,764 (more than one-half ) 
of the dend have been preserved and attached to the 
graves. Of the rest it is only known that they died 
fighting in the Union armies; their graves marked with 
the sad inscription —“ Unknown United States Soldier,” 
Of the whole number, less than one-fifth now repose in 
their original graves. 257.520, or more than four-tifths, 
have been removed from the rude trenches of the battle- 
fields, or from their roadside graves, to the orderly enclo- 
sures where the national flag tloats over their long rows. 
See UNITED STATES, 2 Finances. 
Na‘tional Guard, n. (French Hist.) A kind of citi- 

zen militia, which was first formed in Paris by the Com- 

mittee of Public Safety, in July. 1789. This force be 

came so popular that, in 1790, it was established through- 

out the kingdom, and was reorganized in 1795. The 

command was offered, in 1796, to Napoleon Bonaparte, 

and refused by him. It was reorganized in 1805, 1513, 


and 1814; was disbanded by Charles X., April 13, 1827, 


and was reéstablished by the constitution of 1830. The 
defection of the N. G. from Louis Philippe, in 1848, was 
one of the principal canses of his overthrow. The N. G. 
thronghout France was reconstructed by a decree dated 
Jan, 11, 1851, but subsequently abolished in 1871. 
Na‘tionalism, „. The state of being national; na- 
tionality.—Nativnal trait or characteristic. 
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Nationality, (ndsh-un-Wity,) n. Fr. nationalité} 
Quality of being national, or strongly attached to one's 
own nation, — National character; aggregate of the 
distinguishing qualities of a nation. — A nation; a race 
or peuple, as exemplified by identicalness of language 
and character; as, the nationalities of Europe. — Indi- 
vidual existence as a nation ; unification as a people. 

Nationalization, n. Act of nationalizing; state or 
condition of being nationalized, 

Nationalize, (nash'un-,) v. a. To make national; to 
give to one the character and habits of a pation; to 
endow with the peculiar attachments which pertain to 
citizens of the sume nation, 

Nationally, (ndsh'un-,) adv. Tn a nationa: manner; 
with regard to the nation; unitedly, as a nation. 

Nationalness, (nis/‘un-,) n. Nationality; state of 
being national, 

Na'‘tive, a. [Fr. natif; Lat. natirus, from natus, a birth, 
from nascor, to be born.) Pertaining to one’s birth, or 
place of birth; natal. 

Mx native land — good night.” — Byron. 

—Inborn; produced by nature; natural; not factitious or 
artificial. — Born with the being; not acquired; con- 
ferred by birth; indigenous; as, native simplicity, 

—n. One born in any place; an original inhabitant: a 
denizen by birth; that which grows or is produced in the 
country; that which is domestic : — opposed to exotic. 

“The lowly native of a country-town.” — Dryden. 


Na‘tively, adv. By birth; naturally; originally. 

Na‘tiveness, n. State or condition of being native, 
or of being produced by nature. 

Natividad, an islaud of Mexico, in the Pacific Ocean, 
off the promontory of Morro Hermoso. 

Natividad, a village of Mexico, near Tezcuco. 

Natividad, in (ulifornia, a post-vilhage of Monterey 
co., abt. 25 m. E. N. E. of Monterey. 

Nativ‘idade, a town of Brazil, abt. 75 m. N. N. W. of 
Arravas ; pop, 2,500. 

Na‘tivism, n. The disposition to favor men and meas- 
ures that make for the native or home-born residents 
of the country, in distinction from immigrants from for- 
eign countries. — Webster. 

Nativity, n. (tas. nativitas, from natious.} Birth; 
the coming into life or the world. 

bey say there is divinity in odd numbers, either in nativity, 
chauce, or death.” — Saks. 

—Specificully, the birthplace of our Saviour. — Time, 
place, or manner of birth. 

“These, in their dark nativity, the deep shall yield us.” — Milton, 


(Astrol.) A horoscope; as, to cast one’s nativity. 

(Ececl.) There are three ecclesiastical festivals sọ 
called, The first is to commemorate the birth of the 
Saviour (see CHRISTMAS); the second is the nativity of 
St. John the Buptist, which is celebrated June 24: and 
the third is the nativity of the Virgin Mary, which is 
observed by the Roman Catholic Church Sept. 8. 

To calculate, or cast. one’s nativity. (Astrol.) To dis- 
cover and represent the position of the heavens at the 
period of one’s birth, 

Nato'lia, Anato'lia, [a corruption of Gr. Ana- 
tole, the East, or Levant,) a peninsula of Western 
Asia, anciently called Asia Miner, and now consti- 
tuting a pashalie of Asiatic Turkey; it extends be- 
tween Lat. 36° and 4 N., and between Lon. 26° and 
42° E; being bounded N. by the Black Sea, E. by Ar 
menia and the Euphrates, 8. by Syria and the Mediter- 
ranean, and W. by the Archipelago. Length. from O. 
Kara-burun to the Euphrates, 670 m.; breadth, from 
300 to 400 m.; estimated area, 250,000 sq. m. The coast- 
line is irregular, expecially on its W. and S. sides, where 
it is deeply indented by the Gulfs of Adramyti, Smyrna, 
Cos, Makri, Adalia, and Scanderoon. The surface may 
be generally described as a high table-land, dotted with 
sult lakes, and enclosed by two ranges. detached from 
the plateau of Armenia, and running nearly parallel to 
the N. and 8. coasts. The latter of these chains. the 
Mons Taurus of the ancients, and Sultan-dagh of the 
Turks, runs close to the shore in some parts of Cara- 
Mania, forming a bluff precipitous coast, intersected 
here and there by narrow gorges, through which nu- 
merous torrents run into the sea. One of the heights, 
close to the Gulf of Adalia, was ascertained by Beaufort 
to be 7.800 feet high; but there are several summits in 
the interior, the snow on which descending one-fourth 
the way down their sides, indicates a height of 10,000 
feet, or nearly equal to that of Mount Etna. The N. 
range is much less clearly defined, the only snow-cov- 
ered peak being Mount Olympus, about 25 m. S. of the Sea 
of Marmora., Connected with Olympus westward is the 
celebrated Mount Ida, overlooking the plain of Troy; 
and the highest summit of which, called Gargarus by 
Homer, and Kaz-dagh by the Turks, rises about 6,000 
feet above the sea. About 100 m. S. of Ida runs another 
range, the Tmalus of antiquity, mentioned by Ovid, Vir- 
gil, and Seneca as being celebrated for its excellent 
wines and rich metallic veins. The central table-land 
is partly drained by the rivers flowing into the Black 
Sea; but a large portion, lying N. and N. W. of the range 
of Taurus, about 240 m. in length by 150 m. in breadth, 
is covered with numerous salt lakes, marshes, aud riv- 
ers, having no visible outlet. In rainy seasons these 
Jukes overflow, and, but for the ridges that cross the 
plain and separate it into basins, would submerge nearly 
200 sq. m. of the surface The largest of these is the 
lake Beishehr, 43 m. W.S.W. of Konieh; but by far the 
Most curious in the peninsula is the Tutta palus of an- 
tiquity (abont 50 m. N. of Konieh, and 2.500 feet above 
the sea), the waters of which, ace. to Strabo, were so im- 
pregnated with brine, that anything immersed in it wae 
goon covered with a saline incrustatiou. The Turks 
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eall it Tuzla, and it still furnishes in abundance the ar- 
ticle fur which it was ancieutly famous; but it contains 
neither fish nor conchiferous animals. (Geog. Journ. 
x. 209.) The largest rivers of Natolia flow into the 
Black Sea. The Hulys, or Kizil-Ermak (“ Red River“). 
rises by 2 branches on the S. side of Mount Erdjik (anc. 
Argus), and flows by a tortuous course of about 500 im., 
first N. W., aud subsequentiy N.E., into the Black Sea, 
where it is about as wide as the Seine at Paris. It is 
the largest river of Asia Minor; and, in ancient times, 
was considered the boundary between the Lydian and 
Median kingdoms, as well as a natural dividing line of 
the peninsula, (See Herod.i.72.) E of the Halys is 
the Js (now the Jekil Ermak), a much smaller river, 
rising in the N. range of the table-land, and flowing W. 
by N. past Tokat into the Black Sea, about 20 m. E. of 
Samsoun (anc. Amisus). In the N. W. part of Natolia is 
the large and celebrated river Sungarius (now Sakaria), 
the most distant source of which is in the central pla- 
teau, about 60 m. S. S. W. of Angora; Lat. 38° 5’ N., Lon. 
320 3’ S. After receiving numerous tributaries, it turns 
northward, near the modern town of Eski-sher (anc. 
Doryleum}, and flows into the Black Sea, about 50 m, W. 
by S. of Erekli. Thie three principal rivers flowing into 
the Archipelago are the Cuicus, the auro turbidus Her- 
mus of Virgil (Georg. ii. 137), now the Sarabat, the 
marshy Caystrus, at the mouth of which was the Ac 


Away of Homer (IL. ii. 461), and the Meander (now Men- 
dere), by far the lurgest of the three, and celebrated in 
antiquity, not only for the sinuosities of its course, but 
for the fertility of its valleys, and the number of flour- 
ishing cities on its banks. It rises by numerous sources 
in Lon. 30° 8’ E, and takes a general course, W. by S., 
about 220 m. to its mouth, near the ruins of Miletus. 
The rivers on the S. side of the peninsula are, with one 
or two exceptions, little more than brooks or mountain- 
torrents; and the Cydnus, the scene of the splendid 
pageant of Cleopatra, is at present only 160 feet wide, 
aud inaccessible to any but the smallest boats. The 
geological formation of Natolia partakes in many parts 
of a volcanic character. The high region of Phrygia 
abounds with lava and other substances, indicating the 
existence of igneous action at some previous period. 
Earthquakes have frequently visited the W. part of the 
peninsula, and all but demolished Laodicea, Apamea, 
Cibotus, Sardis, and other cities of antiquity ; and it has 
still numerous thermal aud sulphureous springs. The 
most general formation, however, is of white limestone, 
bold cliffs of which rise in Karamania, from 600 to 700 
feet perpendicularly from the sea, exhibiting the most 
curivus contortions of strata. On the N. side of the 
peninsula the same description of strata prevails, cov- 
ered with gypsum, and in the highest mountains ser- 
pontine is found alternating with the blue mountain- 
imestone. The marble of Asia Minor was extensively 
used by the wealthy Romans in building their houses 
and villas. These mountains abound in mineral riches; 
copper is wrought to a considerable extent near Trebi- 
zond, Samsoun, and Siwas; and the region of the Cha- 
lybes is still au important mining district of the penin- 
sula. Lead has been found in several places, though 
not wrought; but rock-alum is procured near Unich 
(anc. (nw), and exported in considerable quantities. 
The climate of N., owing to the varying elevation and 
different aspects of its surface, will admit of no general 
description. On the central plateau, the height of 
which, exclusive of mountains, varies from 2,800 to 
3,900 feet above the sea, it is cold, though salubrious, 
and snow lies, in many parts, for 2 or 3 months of win- 
ter; but, in July and August, the heat is often intense, 
and rendered more oppressive by the tendency of the 
sandy surface to absorb heut. On the W. shores the 
climate is genial, and the soil very productive; but in 
some parts, as at Smyrna and elsewhere, epidemics are 
prevalent, and the plague often makes great ravages 
among the pop. The heat in July ranges from 84° to 
94° Fuh. in the shade; rain seldom falls, though the 
want of it is,in some degree, compensated by heavy 
dews, The climate on the N. side is fur more temperate, 
and rain is frequent. The soil on the coast is tolerably 
fertile, producing wines, olives, rice, millet, and other 
grains; but tillage is much neglected, irrigation and 
the manuring of land being little practised. The N. 
shores are covered with forests of oak, ash, larch, beech- 
trees, &c., furnishing abundant supplies of timber for 
the Turkish navy. The mountains of Caramania are 
covered principally with pines. Large flocks of sheep 
and goats graze on the lofty plains of the interior; their 
wool and hair forming an important article of commerce 
between Angora aud Smyrna. V. is under a pasha or 
military governor, to whom are subject the respective 
beglerbegs of Auadoli, Caramania, Marash, Sivas, and 
Trebizond, the country being further subdivided into 
17 sandjuks. The fixed pop. consists principally of 
Turks and Greeks, with smaller numbers of Armenians 
and Jews; besides whom there are nomadic tribes, both 
Kurds and Turcomans, employed partly in pastoral, but 
partly also in marauding occupations. V., which was 
first called simply Asia, afterwards h; card Asia, to dis- 


tinguish it from that more to the E., h dva, was called 
Asia propria, or pro-consularis, by the Romans, and did 
not receive its appellation of Asia Minor earlier than 
the time of Orosius, in the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury. The Lydians dispute with the Phrygians the 
honor of being the first settlers of N. It was the seat 
of empire of the wealthy Croesus, who was defeated and 
his capital taken by Cyrus, B. o. $46, — See LYDIA. 

Prismatic Zeolite, a hydrated 
silicate of alumina and soda, which occurs in slender or 
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acicular crystals, and in small mammillary fibrous 
masses of u white, yellowish, or grayish color. 

Natron, n. (I. Lat.; Gr. nitron.) (n.) The native 
carbonate of soda has long been known under this mune, 
and hence the term natrium, applied to sodium by the 
German chemists, which has led to the adoption of the 
symbol Na for that metal. It is found in sandy soils 
of various countries, but more especially in Egypt, where 
it was anciently employed in the art of embalming. 

Natron Lakes, in Egypt, in Natron Valley, 60 m. 
W. N. W. of Cairo. They cousist of 8 pools, frum which 
large supplies of natron are collected. 

Nattily, adv. Inu natty or dandified manner. 

Nut“ ty. a. Smart; neut; spruce; geuteel ; dandyish ; 
as, a natty fellow. 

Natural, (ndt’ywral,) a. Fr. naturel; Lat. naturalis, 
from natura, nature. See Nature.) Pertaining to, or 
implanted by nature; produced or effected by nature; 
consisient with nature; according to the stated course 
of things; such as is dictated by nature; accurding to 
life; derived from nature as opposed to habitual, as in- 
clination ; not foreign, forced, or far-fetched ; as, natural 
manner or disposition, natural appearance. — Consonant 
to the laws, method, or orderof nature; produced or 
coming in the ordinary course of things or the progress 


of animal and vegetable creation; conformed to the 
laws which direct and govern things circumstantial, 
sensational, and emotional; legitimate; nurmal; not 
violent, exceptional, or irregular; as, a natural death, 
natural consequences, &c. — Belonging to nature; per- 
taining to the existing system of things, as derived from 
the creation, or as known by the world of matter and 
mind; discoverable by reason; as, natural history, nat- 
ural theology, a natural law. — According to truth and 
reality; true to nature; unassumed; unaffected; life- 
like; not artificial or exaggerated; as, a natural tone 
of voice, a natural posture.— legitimate; bastard; 
born out of wedlock; us, a natural child. — Derived 
from the study of the works of nature; formed by the 
lower or animal nature, in distinction from the spiritual 
substance of the higher or moral powers. 

(Mus.) Applied to an air or modulation of harmony 
which moves by smooth and easy transitions, deviating 
little or gradually from the original key; — noting a 
key (C major) which reqnires neither sharp nor flat to 
form the intervals.— Applied to music, or musical 
sounds, produced by the voice, as distinguished from 
instrumental music or musical sound. — Worcester. 

—n. One who exhibits, when grown up, the simplicity 


Natural Orders, n. pl. 
Nat‘ural Philos’ophy, n. See Puysics, 
Natural Theology, u. 


Naturalism, u. 


and want of understanding natural to au infant; a sim- 
pleton ; an idiot. 
—pl. Natural circumstances or characteristics. 
“Such as presuming on their own naturals deride diligence.” 
Ben Junson. 
(Mus.) A character marked thus H. Its office is to 
contradict the flats or sharps placed at the beginning 
of a stave or elsewhere, and by its use the note to which 
i is prefixed returns to the natural scale of the white 
eys. 
Natural Bridge, in New Fork, a post-village of 
Jefferson co., abt. 25 m. E. by N. of Waterton. 
Natural Bridge, in Virginia, a village of Rock- 
bridge co., so named — 
from one of the most 
stupendous and extraor- 
dinary natural curiosi- 
tics in the whole of the 
American continent. It 
isa natural arch of lime- 74 
stone rock, spanning an 
immense ravine. This 
bridge is 200 feet under 
arch above the stream { 
of Cedar Creek, and in (V4 
one solid arch of 90 feet 
span unites the rocks 
across this sheer abyss. | 
The arch itself, or road- 
way, is eighty feet wide, 
and has a depth of 53 
feet, being naturally } 
paraneted on either side 
y blocks of rock bound 
together by plants and 
shrubs; and, viewed 
either from above or be- 
low the bridge, is both 
grand and magnificent. 
It forms the only means 
of communication be- 
tween the two sides of 
a chasm that seems to 
admit of no other means 
of connection. 
Natural His’tory, 
n. The science which 7 ’"*” z 
in its most extended Fig. 1916. — NATURAL BRIDGE. 
signification treats of the (Virginia.) 
structure of bodies spread over the surface of tho globe, 
or forming its mass,—the phenomena exhibited by 
these bodies, the characters by which they may be dis- 
tinguished from each other, and the part they play in 
the entire creation. Its range is immense, and its im- 
portance is not inferior to its extent. Some, but 
little acquainted with science, see in natural history 
merely a collection of anecdotic facts, more calculated 
to excite the curiosity than to exercise the understand- 
ing, or a dry study of technical terms and arbitrary 
classifications. Such an opinion is based on ignorance: 
and the utility of the study of natural history cannot 
fail to be recognized by all who possess even the pre- 
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liminary ideas of the science. The grand and harmoni- 
ous view it presents of nature, Whose beau ideal is so 
much superior to that of human juvention, tends to ele- 
vate the mind to lofty and sound thoughts. The knowl- 
edge of ourselves and of surrounding objects is not given 
merely to satisfy the desire for learning which develops 
itself always according as the intelligence enlarges; it 
forins a necessary busis to many other studies, and is 
eminently calculated to give to the judgment that recti- 
tude in the absence of which the most brilliant qualities 
lose their value, and in the course of life lead the mind 
astray. On the other hand. to be convinced of the prac- 
tical importance of the natural sciences, we have only 
to look to geology and mineralogy, and the services they 
have rendered tu industry; to botany, and to the my- 
riads of beauteous and useful plants it describes, and to 
horticulture, of which it is the guide; to recollect the 
animals to which we owe wool, silk, honey — which 
lend us that power which man so often requires, or 
which, far from being useful to us, threaten our har- 
vests with destruction ; lastly, to consider the long cata- 
logue of human infirmities, and to reflect on the dan- 
gerous character of that medicine which is not based on 
a scientific knowledge of the human structure. But 
the utility of these sciences does not stop here: in an 
educational point of view, their study accustoms the 
mind to proceed from effect to cause, testing each hy- 
pothesis by an appeal to facts. Finally, before all other 
studies, that of natural history trains the mind to 
method, thut part of logic without which all investiga- 
tion is laborious, every exposition obscure. The term 
N. H., however, is generally restricted to the external 
description of objects of nature, whether vegetable, ani- 
inal, or mineral, It is consequently divided into three 
separate headings:—1. Grology and Mineralogy; 2. 
Botany ; 3. Cod an;: (which see.) 

(Bot.) See BOTANY. 


That science which treats 

of the being, attributes, and will of God as deducible 

from the various phenomena of created objects. 

Mere, simple state of nature. 
(Theol.) The doctrine which ascribes the phenomena 

of nature to a blind force acting necessarily. Worcester, 


Nat/uralist, u. [Fr. naturaliste.] One who investi- 


gates nature and nature's laws as manifested in created 
things ; one who is versed in the knowledge or science 
of nature, such as the various productions of the earth 
—animal, vegetable, and mineral. — A supporter of the 
theological doctrines of naturalism. 

Pertaining, or having reference to 
the doctrines of naturalism. 


Naturaliza’tion, n. The act of naturalizing or of 


being naturalized.—The act of investing an alien with 
the rights and privileges of a native citizen. See 


SUPPLEMENT. 

Fr. naturaliser.] To invest with 
natural or native qualities; to make easy and familiar 
by association, custom, or habit. 

Custom has naturalized his labor to him.” — South. 


—To confer on an alien the rights and privileges of a na 


tive or citizen.— To accustom or habituate to aclimate; 
to adapt to a different temperature; to acclimatize: as, 
to naturalize a tropical fruit toa high latitude. — To 
receive or adopt as natural, native, or vernacular; to 
make one's own; as, to nvlurulize a foreign phrase. 


—v.n. To investigate and expound phenomena by natu- 


ral agency. 

Nat/urally, adv. According to, or after the manner 
of, nature; by the impulse, agency, or force of nature; 
not by art, custom, or habit. 


“ There can be naturally no such thing as certainty of W 
uth. 


According to life; in consonance with the usual or 


ordinary course of things; with just representation ; 
without artificialness or affectation, 
“ That part was aptly fitted, and naturally performed.” — Shake. 


—Impulsively; spontaneously; generically; without art 


or cultivation. 

Nat‘uralmess, n. State or quality of being natural, 
or of being given or produced by nature. — Conformity 
to nature, or to truth and reality; without affectation or 
artificialness. 


Nature, (nāl'yur,) n. [Fr.; Lat. natura, from nascor, 


nalus, to be born, to arise, to spring forth.) The system 
of created things; the universe; the creation; by a 
metonymy of the effect for the cause, the agent, creator, 
author, producer of things, or the powers that produce 
them; the world of mind and matter. 

“ And muse on Nature with a poet's eye.” — Campbell. 


—The essence, created qualities, or attributes of a thing, 


which constitute it what it is, as distinct from others; 
characteristic constitution; peculiar embodiment. 
What ailed them their fixed natures to forsake ?“ — Cowley. 

—Sort; species; kind; particular character; as, what is 

the nature of the business? — Established or regular 

course or order of things; normal association; common 

law of circumstances, or sequence of events; combina- 

tion or juxtaposition of cause and effect. 

“ The course of nature is the art of God.“ — Young. 


Law or principle of action or motion in a natural body; 


aggregate powers of a body, especially a living one; 
constitution and appearance of things: creative agency ; 
personified substance and order of causes and effects. 
— Natural affection or reverence. 


“One touch of nature makes the whole world kin.” — Shaks. 


—Sentiments or images conformed to nature, or to truth 


and reality; normal or usnal representations. 
“ Nature and Homer were, he found, the same.“ — Pope, 
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—A mind, intellect, or character; a person of moral or —adv. In no degree. 


mental viminence. 
“ His nature is too noble for the world.” — Shaks. 


—Nudity; nakedness; destitution of artificial covering; 
natural condition with respect to clothing; also, intre- 
quently, the genital organs. 

Guod nature, generosity or amiability of disposition; 
natural excellence of temper. — In a state of nature, 
naked; nude; without covering or clothing. 

Nature-printing. (Fine Arts.) A technical process 
by which printed copies of plants and other objects are 
produced upon paper in a mauner so truthful that their 
size, fabric, aud color are represented even to the most 
minute detail. Although it is only in this century that 
this art has been so far developed as to become practi- 
cally useful, it is by no means new in idea; a certain 
Professor Kniphof, of Erfurt, having been in the habit 
of taking impressions from leaves, &c., which had been 
colored with lamp-black or printers’ ink, as long back 
as 1728; and twenty years later, an engraver at Nurem- 
berg published in folio-plates figures of several leaves 
he had reduced to skeletons, and from which he took 
impressions in red ink. But although this process was 
made use of at intervals by several ingenious persons, 
it was not until 1833 that it was recognized as a regular 
branch of trade. In that year a Danish goldsmith and 
engraver, who had applied himself for some time to the 
ornamentation of articles in silver ware, published a 
description of the method be pursued of taking copies 
of flat objects of nature and art on plates of metal by 
means of two steel rollers, and it was at once perceived, 
by scientific men, that his invention might be applied 
to the advancement of the arts and science in general. 
A great difficulty still, however, prevented any exten- 
sive application of his invention, consisting in the fact, 
that, while the extreme hardness of plates of zinc, tin, 
and copper crushed and distorted the plant subjected to 
their pressure, the surface of a leaden plate, after the 
application of printers’ ink, could not be cleansed so 
thorougbly as to allow the printer to take impressions 
free from dirty stains. To obviate this difficulty, Dr. 
Branson, of Sheffield, in 1847, commenced a series of ex- 
periments, and in 1551 suggested the application of that 
Most important element in nature-printing, which is 
now its essential feature — the electrotype. About the 
same time Professor Leybolt, of Vienna, carried out 
experiments in the representation of flat objects of 
mineralogy, such as agates, fossils, and petrifactions, 
Treating their surfaces with fluoric acid, he then washed 
them with dilute hydrochloric acid, aud when they were 
dried, carefully blackened them with printers’ ink. By 
placing a leaf of paper upon them, and pressing it down 
upon every portion of the etched or corroded surfaces 
with a burnisher, he obtained impressions which repre- 
sented, in the case of agates for instance, the crystallized 
rhomboidal quartz black, and the weaker parts, which 
had been decomposed by the action of the acid, while, 
As the stone, however, is in most cases too brittle to 
bear subjection to the printing-press, this process would 
have been, as in the case of plants, practically useless, 
had it not been for the aid afforded by the art of electro- 
typing. Nature-printing, as now practised, and as 
brought to perfection at the Imperial printing-office of 
Vienna in 1853, may be described as follows: — The 
subject, which, if a plant, must be perfectly dry, is 
pucod on a plate of fine rolled lead, the surface of which 

as been polished by planing. The plate and subject are 
then passed between others, the pressure of which forces 
the latter into the surface of the former. The leaden 
plate is then subjected to a moderate heat, which has 
the effect of loosening the subject from its bed, and 
enabling it to be easily removed. The mould, which 
has been formed in the plate, is then subjected to the 
galvano-plastic process, and a second cast obtained, 
which is its perfect fac-simile. When the subject to be 
printed is of one color only, that pigment is rubbed in, 
and any superfluity removed; but when it is of two or 
more colors, the plan adopted in the inking of the plate 
is to apply the darkest color, which, in the case of 
plants, generally happens to be that of the roots, first , 
the superfluous color is cleaned of; the next darkest 
color — such, perhaps, as that of the stem —is then ap- 


To sovereigu power he naught applies.” —Fairfaz. 

—a. Bad; corrupt; worthless ; of no value or account. 

“ Things naught and things inditferent.”— Hooker. 
—Nanghity; vile; depraved. “Thy sister’s naught.” Shaks. 
Naughtiily, adv. Ina naughty manner; wickedly; 

depravedly ; corruptly. 

Naughtiness, n. Quality of being naughty; worth- 
lessness; badness; wickedness; evil principle or pur- 
pose. — Slight wickedness; perverseness; frowardness ; 
mischievousness, as of children. 

Naughty, (nawt’y,) a. Wicked ; corrupt; depraved. — 
Mischievous; perverse; froward ; — used in application 
to children, or in ludicrous censure. 

Naulage, n. [Fr., from Lat. naulum.] The freight of 
passengers in a ship. — Johnson. (R.) 

Nau’machy, n. [Fr., naumachie; Lat. naumachia, 
from Gr. naus, ship, and maché, combat.) (Roman 
Antiq.) A representation of a naval engagement, which 
took place most usually in theatres (called also nauma- 
che,, made for the purpose (Fig. 608). These exhi- 
Litions were originally instituted for the purposes of 
naval discipline: but, in process of time, only malefac- 
tors or cuptives whose lives had been forfeited acted in 
them. They appear to have been conducted on a scale 
of such magnificence as almost to exceed belief. Within 
the places set apart for them whole fleets went through 
their evolutions. In the sea-fight on the lake Fucinus, 
given by Claudius, there are said to have been no fewer 
than 19,000 combatants. Julius Cæsar appears to have 
first given a naumachia on an extensive scale; his ex- 
ample was followed by many of his successors on the 
imperial throne; and at lust they were frequently ex- 
hibited at the expense of private individuals, as a means 
of increasing their popularity. 

Naum burg, a fortified town of Prussian Saxony, on 
the Saale, 25 m. S. of Halle and 28 S. W. of Leipsic. The 
principal public buildings are the citadel, town-hall, 
und the cathedral, a tine Gothic structure. Manuf. 
Woollen cloth, hosiery, shoes, and chemicals, — The 
Hussites besieged N. unsuccessfully in 1432. It played 
an important part during the Thirty Years’ War, and 
was taken by the French in 1806. Pop. 14,352. 

Nau’plia, or Na’poli-di-Roma‘nia, a seaport- 
town of Greece, on the E. of the Moren, on the Gulf of 
Nauplia, 5 m. S.E. of Argos, and 58 m. W.S.W. of 
Athens ; pop. 12,500. 

Nau'plia, (Guif of.) an inlet of the Ægean Sea, 
Greece, between the two E. arms of the Morea. It con- 
tains several small islands, and receives the river Herin, 
on which Argos is situated. Ext. Thirty m. long, and 
twenty broad. 

Nau’plius. (h.) A son of Neptune and Amymone, 
king of Euboea. He was father to Palamedes, who was 
sacrificed to the resentment of Ulysses by the Greeks, 
during the Trojan war. The death of Palamedes irri- 
tated Nauplius. When the Greeks returned from the 
Trojan war, Nauplius saw them distressed in a storm on 
the coasts of Euboa, and to make their disaster still 
more complete, he lighted fires on such places as were 
surrounded with the most dangerous rocks, that the 
fleet might be shipwrecked on the coast. This suc- 
ceeded; but when he saw Ulysses and Diomedes escape, 
he threw himself into the sea. 

Naus copy. n. [From Gr. naus, ship, and skopein, to 
view.] The art or practice of sighting ships, or the dis- 
tant approach to land. — This definition, stereotyped in 
all English dictionaries, seems to assert the existence 
of a positive art, though it existed but in the imagina- 
tion of a Frenchman called Boltineau, who, in 1785, ap- 
peared in Paris, and announced that he had found out 
means of perceiving the approach, or the passage, of 
ships at distances extending as far as even 250 leagues. 
According to his own account, he had accidentally per- 
ceived, some twenty years before, being then employed 
in some civil capacity at the Isle of France, that certain 
phenomena in the heavens indicated the approach of 
ships; after an immense number of observations, fail- 
ures, and uncertainties, he had arrived at a method of 
reading these indications, (of what kind, he declined to 
state,) which, though from the nature of the case it was 
not quite certain, was yet so nearly correct as that, out 
of one hundred and fifty-five predictions of the arrival 


plied, the superfluous color of which is also cleaned off; 
and this mode is continued until every part of the plant 
in the copper-plate has received its proper tint. The 
plate thus changed, with the paper laid over it, is placed 
upon a copper-plate press, the upper roller of which is 
covered with five or six blankets of compact, fine 
texture. The effect of the pressure is, that all the 
colors are printed by one impression, and when the 
paper is removed, the plant is seen quite perfect, highly 
embossed, with the roots, stems, and other parts, each 
of its proper tint. 

Na’‘tured, a. Endowed with a nature, disposition, or 
temper; inclined ;— principally employed in composi- 
tion; as, ill-natured, good-natured, &c. 

Na’turism, u. Another orthography of NATURALISM, 9.0. 

Na‘turize, v. a. To endow with a nature or character. R.) 

Nau’gatuck, in Connecticut, a small stream flowing 
into the Housatonic River in New Haven co. 

—A post-village and township of New London co., abt. 27 
m. N. N. E. of Bridgeport ; pop. of township abt. 3,300. 
Naught, (nawt,) n. [A. S. naht, naulit — ne, not, and 
aht, aulit, aught; D. niets; Ger. nichts. See Audur.] 

Nought; nothing. 
“ A woman's nay doth stand for naught ?“ — Saks. 


To set at naught, to slight; to despise; to act in defi- 
ance of; to treat us of no account. 


“ Be you rontented 
To have a son set yqur decrees at naught? "—Shaks. 


of ships, more than half, as he asserted, were absolutely 
correct, while a large part of the remainder were sub- 
sequently proved to be correct, so far as the passage of 
the ships, on the days, and at the distances stated, was 
concerned. — Boltineau died, leaving only one disciple, 
M. Feillaffé, who made, it is said, some predictions which 
proved to be right, and with whom the marvellous art of 
eholding ships far below the horizon was hopelessly lost. 

Nausea, (naw’she-a,) n. [Lat.; Gr. nausia, sea-sickness, 
irom naus, a ship. See NAUTICAL.) Sea-sickness ; hence, 
any corresponding sickness of the stomach, accom- 
panied with a tendency to vomit; squeamishness of the 
palate; qualm ; loathing ; disgust. 

Nau’seant, n. [From Lat. nauseare.] (Med.) A sub- 
stance which excites or promotes nausea, 

Nau’seate, v.n. [Lat. nauseo; nausedtum.] To be- 
come squeamish ; to feel disgust; to be inclined to re- 
ject from the stomach.—To loathe; to shrink from 
with disgust. 

—v.a. To affect with disgust or nausea; to sicken.—To 
loathe ; to reject or shrink from with disgust, 

He turned from her as if he were nauseated." — Swift. 
Nau‘seative, a. Nauseous ; exciting nausea. 
Nausen'tion, . Act of nauseating; state of being 

nauseated. 
Nauseous, (naw’shus,) a. Exciting nausea; loathsome; 
disgusting; regarded with abborrence; as, a nauseous 


medicine, 
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Nau’seously, adv. In a nauseous manner; loath 
somely ; disgustfully. 

Nau’‘seousness, n. Quality of exciting or producing 
nausea ; loathsomeness ; quality of causing disgust. 

Nausett’ Beach, in Massachusetts, on the E. side of 
Cape Cod. It has 3 light-houses 150 feet apart; Lat. 41° 
51’ 35” N., Lon. 69° 57/18” W. 

Nu u' ta, a town of Ecuador, on the Amazons; Lat. 4°30 
S., Lon. 72° 40’ W. 

Nautch, n. In the E. Indies, a dance-entertainment 
performed by women. 

Nauteh’-girl, or Naut/chee, n. The name applied 
in India to a professional dancing and singing-girl, or 
Dayadere. The Nautchees are recruited from almost 
every condition in life, but the better sorts are gener- 
ally derived from good families of the Vaishya and 
Soodra castes — that is, the merchants and laborers. 
Girls of tender age, for their beauty, are apprenticed to 
dhyas, a sort of duennas, who are superanpuated nau- 
chees, and are introduced to a severe physical training, 
and at the same time initiated into all the nantchee’s 
arts of adornment and meretricious attraction. See 
BAYADERE, und ALMA, 

Nau’tic, Nau‘tieal, a. [Fr. naulique; Lat. nauti- 
cus = Gr. nautikos, belonging to a ship, from naus = 
Lat. navis, Sansk. nau, a ship.) Pertaining, or having 
reference to ships or seamen, or to the art of navigation ; 
as, the nautical profession, a nautical work, nautical ex- 
perience. &c. 

Nau’‘tiform, d. [Gr. naus, a ship. and Lat forma, 
shape.) Formed like the hull of a ship. 

Nun tilite. n. (Iul.) A nautilus in a fossil state. 

Nau 'tiloid, a. [Lat. nautilus, and Gr. eidos, torm.] Ro- 
sembling the nautilus iu shape. 

Nautilus, n. [Lat.; Gr. meee) (Zoñl.) A genus of 
Molluscs, order Tetrabranchiata, of which abt. 150 spe- 
cies of fossil shells have been ſound in all strata, from 
the Upper Silurian to the most recent deposits. Only 
three living species are known, the best-known of which 
is the Pearly N. (N. pompilius). Its shell is Spiral, the 
spire not at all elevated; aud thus, in external form. re- 
sembles the shells of many species of snail; but inter- 
nally, it is cameruted, or divided into chambers by trans- 
verse curved partitions of shelly matter. In a very 
young state, this structure does not exist: but as the 
animal increases in size, it deserts its first habitation, 
which then becomes an empty chamber, and so proceeds 
from one to another still larger, occupying the outer- 
most only, but retaining a connection with all by means 
of a membranous tube (siphuncle) which passes through 
the centre of 
each parti- 
tion. The use 
of this con-_ 
nection is not 
known; bu 
the most 
probable sup- 
position is. 
that the ani 
mal is en 
abled, by 
throwing air = 
or some kind 
of gasinto the 
empty cham 
bers of the 
shell, or by 
exhausting 
them of air, 
to change the 
total weight, so that it may rise or sink in the water at 
pleasure. It commonly inhabits the bottom of the sea, 
where it creeps about, probably like the gasteropods, 
by means of a large muscular disc, with which the head 
is furnished; but it sometimes rises to the surface, and 
is to be seen floating there. There are numerous arms 
attached to the head,—19 in the best-known species; 
there are also numerous other teutacles; but none of 
these organs are furnished with suckers, and they are 
feeble in comparison with the corresponding organs of 
many of the higher or dibranchiate cephalopods. The 
mouth is of the parrot’s bill form. as in the other cephal- 
opods; but the mandibles are not entirely composed of 
horny matter, their extremities being calcareous and 
of a hardness apparently adapted for breaking shells. 
Their edges are also notched, and show an adaptation 
for crushing, rather than for cutting. The tongue is 
large. The gizzard is muscular. Their food appears to 
consist, at least in great part, of crnstaceans.— The AR- 
GONAUT, q. v., sometimes called Paper N., differs from 
the N. by its shell having only a cell. 

Nauvoo, in Ji/inois, a post-village of Hancock co. on 
the Mississippi River, abt. 52 m. above Quincy, See Mor- 
MONS. 

Nauvoo, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Tioga co., 
abt. 30 m. N. by W. of Williamsport. 

Na’val, a. Fr., from Lat. navalis—navis, Gr. naus, a 
ship.) Pertaining to ships; belonging or having refer- 
ence to a navy; consisting of ships; as,a naral ex 
dition, a naval power, the nana! service, naval stores, &c. 

Naval officer, in the U. States Custom-house, an officer 
appointed to assist the collector in receiving the cus- 
toms on imported goods. 

Naval Architecture, (nai’val,) n. 
Ship-bnilding may be regarded in two po 
in the first as a science, and in the second as an art. 


Pig. 1917.— PEARLY NAUTILUS. 


pat naralis.] 
nts of view — 
It 
is a science, from the fact that it depends upon some 
fixed laws of nature for its integrity ; whereas, it is an 
art, inasmuch as it depends on the application of rules 


which are liable to constant fluctuation. By the aid of 
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various scientific principles, a certain degree of excol - 
lence may be obtained in a ship, so as to cause some par- 
ticular quality to preponderate iu it, such as stability, 
speed, and similar points; but, on the other hand, rules 
are applied which relate to the nature, such as, for in- 
stance, of elastic and non-elastic fluids, where, iu fact, the 
very natural laws themselves have been but imperfectly 
developed. The form of a ship's body need not necessa- 
rily remain imperfect because the curve of the solid of 
least resistance remains unknown, since enough has re- 
sulted from the consideration of the nature of that solid 
to prove, that, however applicable it might probably be 
to the navigation of smooth waters, the perfect solution 
of the problem of its form would only be desirable to 
the naval architect as contributing to the genoral theo- 
retical excellence of the science; as it would be but 
of little practical utility in its application to vessels in- 
tended to brave the powers of the elements in the open 
seas. There are also other considerations to be borne 
in mind, which regard the resistance of fluids, the fore 
and aft form of the body of the ship, the size and rake 
of the masts and other spars, &c., which can only be de- 
cided by comparison, experiment, and induction, assist- 
ed by the kuowledge of the natural laws. The great 
considerations to be regarded in the form of a ship are, 
that it shall conveniently carry its stores and lading, 
besides its artillery, if a ship of-war; that it shall be 
moved by wind or steam at a certain estimated velocity; 
that it shall readily obey the rudder; and, finally, that 
it have the proper stability, so as to have a firm grasp 
of the water, which prevents its being overturned by 
the wind, or heaving and pitching much from the action 
of the sea, which generally tends to strain the timbers. 
One or two of these qualities, however, virtually oppose 
the rest; and, consequently, the architect has to assim- 
ilate them into one whole, that the quality most desir- 
able shall be obtained without erroneously sacrificing 
too much of the rest. The body of a ship, in the form 
which unites the several qualities just mentioned in the 
greatest perfection, bas, in its middle, nearly the form 
of a portion of a hollow cylinder, with its axis horizon- 
tal, and its convex surface downwards. Above the sur- 
face of the water the sides are curved, so as to cause the 
head of the ship to have the form of a Gothic arch, more 
or less acute, in an horizontal direction. Towards the 
stern, the breadth diminishes gradually, and this part 
of the ship is either a plane surface, nearly perpeudicu- 
lar to the ship's length, or else so curved as to have 
nearly the form of a semi-ellipse in an horizontal section. 
Below the surface of the water, the body of the ship is 
curved in a similar direction towards the head and stern, 
so as to terminate at those points in ungles, which dimin- 
ish from the strface downwards; and thus a vertical 
section, taken perpendicularly to the length of the ship 
towards either extremity, diverging from the middle, 
presents on each side the form of a curve of contrary 
flexure, In merchant-ships, as great capacity is more 
considered than velocity of sailing, the relations between 
length. breadth, and depth depend less on hydrodynam- 
ical principles than in ships of war. The construction 
of vessels is calculated from three plans, named respec- 
tively the sheer plan, the half-breadth plan, and the 
body plan. The first of these is a projection on a verti- 
cal longitudinal plane, dividing the ship into two equal 
purts, the plane passing through the middle line of the 
vessel from the middle line of the stem, or fore-boun- 
dary, to the middle line of the sternpost, or after-boun- 
dary, The halt-breadth plan describes half the widest 
and longest level section in the ship, or, in other words, 
that of an horizontal plane, passing throngh the length 
of the ship at the height of the greatest breadth. The 
body plan describes the largest vertical and athwart- 
ship section of the ship, and it forms the boundary of all 
the other sections delineated within it. These drawings 
are usually coustructed on a scule of A inch to a foot, 
and when they have been fully settled, enlarged copies 
of them, to the full size of the ship, are traced with 
chalk on the floor of the mould-loft. This operation is 
technically called laying off, and it gives the workmen 
an exact idea of the position, size, and shape of the prin- 
cipal timbers of the ship. The place where the ship is 
raised is termed the building-slip, situated by the side 
of a river or other water sufficiently deep to float her 
when ready to be launched. On the floor of this slip are 
arranged blocks of oak, three feet high and four feet 
apart, in a row, along the direction of the length of the 
intended ship. On these blocks is laid the keel, which 
is the lowest timber in the ship, as upon it the whole 
fabric is raised. It is generally of elim, as that timber 
possesses strong, tough fibres, aud is also not injured by 
the action of water when immersed. The size of the 
keel in a first-rate man-of-war is about twenty inches 
square, and of length proportionate to the size of the 
vessel. Below the main keel, pieces of elm, some five to 
six inches thick, are worked in, and the structure they 
form is termed the false keel, whose use is to give the 
ship greater immersion in the water, and thus prevent 
lee-way. At each extremity of the keel, extending to 
the middle, pieces of wood, termed the dead-wood, are 
placed, the upper surface of which is cut in a curvi- 
linear form to adapt itself to the shape of the bottom 
of the ship. Beyond these, at each extremity of the 
keel likewise, a post is set up, called respectively the 
stern- and stem-post. The stern-post is usually of oak, in 
order to enable it to bear the great strain on it caused 
by the rudder, and its lower end is inserted in the keel 
by means of projections or teeth. The frame, or ribs, of 
a ship is composed of a great amount of timber, techni- 
cally catalogued as floors, cross-lines, half-floors, floors 
short and long-armed, first futtocks, second fultocks, 
third, fourth, ond fifth futtocks, and top timbers. Figs. 
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1918 and 1919 are intended to show in an clementar 
manner the combination by which strength is praana j 
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The keel, a, is a massive beam, forming as it were the 
back-bone of the ship. Across it are laid the flat and 
lower ends of the ribs or timbers, b, which support the 
sides. On the floor formed by these cross-pieces is laid 
the keelson, c, un inner beam similar to the keel. The 
keelson is firmly bolted through the cross-pieces to the 
keel, thus holding the ribs at their bases the relative 
distances apart. Within the ship, on the inside of the 
ribs, a strong timber (d) called the shelf is bolted from 
stem to stern. This retains the ribs in a parallel posi- 
tion, and at the same time supports the deck, e. The 
deck, being slightly arched to prevent it from sinking 
in the middle under heavy burdens, has a tendeucy to 
force the vessel's sides outwards. 
This is prevented by the employ- 5 
ment of knees, J, which holds the 
ribs to the cross-beam on which the 
deck rests. From the respective 
ends of the keel rise the stem, g, and 
ster n- pet, i. At these points the 
ship's beam, or width, is the thick« 
ness of the post only. The ribs or 
timbers near the stem and stern are 
set at angles less than right angles 
to the keel, as shown in Fig. 1920, in which the spectator 
is supposed to look down from above. The planking is 
attached to the ribs by means of bolts and treeunils; but 
before the planks are attached, the intervals between 
the ribs are filled up with pieces of wood three inches 
deep, and also with cement, so as to give a certain solid- 
ity below the surface of the sea. The 
wales of a ship are those strong timber 
planks which rise above the surface of 
the water, and they are firmly affixed to 
the ribs, even before the planking is laid 
on. The deck beams being adjusted, the 
framing of the deck is the next consid- 
eration; for many things have to be pro- 
vided for, as hatchways, mast-holes, &. 
The breast-hooks are the strong curved 

ieces of timber which cross the stem and form the 

ws. The joints and seams of the external planking 

are made water-tight by forcing spun yarn and oxakum 
into them. The seams are then closed with melted 
pitch applied, and lastly, as high up the side of the ship 
as the copper sheathing will come, a thread of spun 
yarn is ind of and that again covered with a mixture 
of pitch and tar, The ship is then ready to be launched. 
he introduction of iron and steel into ship-building 
has, of late, wrought many changes, and the words | 
of a prominent ship-bnilder, “ cold iron alone was likely 
to do all the work,” have abont come true; so that, with 
the introduction of the screw-propeller, sailing-vessels 
are now almost entirely lost sight of. Speed is now reck- | 
oned on the steam power alone, and high-power engines, 
working with three cylinders, have more to do with the 
quickness of a passage than beautiful lines and a big 
spread of canvas, For years, ship-builders could not rely 
on steam alone, and, down to a comparatively recent 
time, all the ocean-going ships were heavily rigged, so 
that in case of shafts breaking, or other accidents to driv- 
ing gear, the vessels could work their passages under 
canvas. Now the ocean-guing steamers, at least those 
that ply from Europe to America, have only as much 
sail power as would keep them off a lee shore in case 
of total break-down, or would bring them into the 
cruising latitude of tugs. With the introduction of the 
screw-propeller there has, of course, been considerable 
alteration in the structural arrangements of vcean-going 
stenmers, The longitudinal section has been necessarily 
increased, and now we have ships 500 feet long, as the 
City of Rome, of the Inman line, and even 550 feet, as 
the Servia, of the Cunard line, which made her first pas- 
sage to New York in 1881. The introduction of what 
is known as the continuous cellular system has also led 
to considerable reforms in the construction. Many mer- 
chant vessels are now being built with double bottoms, 
so that water ballast can be carried when found neces- 
sary. The substitution of steel for iron has caused 
another great refurm, and its success baving been so 
eminently proved it is certain to be the material used 
in the construction of all large ocean-going steamers, 
when lightness of hull as conductive to great speed 
was to be considered. The Clyde in Scotland, and the 
Delaware river in the United States, are now the prin- 
cipal centres of iron ship-building. See MONITOR, 
p. 1679; TURRET-sHIP, p. 2393; VESSELS, ARMORED, p. 
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aval Crown, n. (Antiq. and Her.) Among tho 
Romans, a crown, of gold or silver, 

resembling the prow of a ship, 

awarded to the man who first 


boarded a hostile vessel. In mod- 
ern times, a naval crown, composed 
of u rim of gold round which are 
placed alternately prows of galleys 
and square sails, and supporting 
the crest in place of a wreath, 
occurs iu NA grants of arms to 
English naval commanders. 
Na’van, a town of Ireland, county MAVAL CROWN. 
Meath, abt. 26 ın. N. W. of Dublin; pop. 3,500. 
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Navarch, (-vdrk,) n. [Lat. navarchus, from Gr. nous, 
ship, and archos, lender] Among the ancients, the 
admiral or commander of a fleet. 

Nu varchy, u. Nautical skill, experience, or manage- 
ment. 

Navarino, or Navarin’, a seaport town of Greece, 
in the Morea, on a bay of the Mediterranean, 6 m. N. 
of Modon, It stands near the site of Old Navarin, the 
Pylos of antiquity, and has a large harbor, sheltered by 
theisland of Sphagia, famous in antiquity for the defeat 
of the Spartans by the Athenian navy. On Oct. 20, 1827, 
the combined fleets of France, England, and Russia de- 
feated the Turkish and Egyptian squadrons under Ibra- 
him Pacha, in the Bay of Navarino. Of the Turkish fleet, 
consisting of 70 sail, no less than 62 were burned, sunk, 
or driven on shore complete wrecks. 

Navarre, (na-var’.) [Sp Nerarra.] A prov. and ane. 
kingdom of Spain, bounded N. by France, E. by Aragon, 
8. by Old Castile, and W. by the Basque provinces. Area, 
2,40 sq. m. The surface is generally mountainons and 
bleak, but in the valleys and along the river-banks the 
soil is very fertile. The principal rivers are, the Ara- 
gon, Zidacos, Arga, Ebro, and Bidassoa, Prod. Wheat, 
maize, barley, and oats. Min. Iron, copper, and rock- 
salt. Prin. towns. Pampeluna (the cap.), Tudela, Olite, 
and Estella. — N. was inhabited at an early period by 
the Vascones, who were expelled by the Romans. It 
was seized by the Visigoths in 470. invaded by the Sar- 
acens early in the 8th cent., and fell under the sway of 
Charlemagne in 778. It became an independent state 
in 855. In 1035 N. was divided into three kingdoms,— 
Navarre, Aragon, and Castile. The first two became 
united in 1076, and again separated in 1134. In 1285, it 
became an apanage of France, but recovered its indepen- 
dence in 1328. Ferdinand conquered it in 1512. The 
estates of N. took the oath of allegiance to him in 1513, 
and it was incorporated with Castile in 1515. After 
this act of spoliation, there remained nothing of the an- 
cient kingdom of N. beyond a small territory on the N. 
side of the Pyrenees, which was subsequently united to 
the crown of France by Henri 1V. of Bourbon, king of 
A., whose mother, Jeanne d’Albret, was grand-daughter 
of Queen Catharine; and hence the history of N. ends 
with his accession to the French throne, in 1689, Typ. 
310,944. 

Navarre’, in Jowa, a village of Des Moines co., about 
55 m. S. E. by S. of Iowa City. 

Navarrese’, n. sing. and pl. (Geog.) A native or in- 
habitant of Navarre; plurally, the people of Navarre. 
—a. (Geog.) Pertaining or having reference to Navarre, 

or its inhabitants. 

Navar'ro, or Novarno, in California, a small river 
flowing into the Atlantic Ocean from Mendocino co. 

Navar'ro, in 7-ras,a N. E. central co.; area, abt. 900 
sq.m. Rivers. Trinity River, Pecan Creek, and several 
less important streams. Surface, mostly level; soil, fer- 
tile. Cap. Corsicana, 

—A village of Leon co., about 60 m. N. of Huntsville. 

Navaso’to, in Texas, a small river flowing into the 
Brazos, between Robertson and Brazos cos. 

Nava’za, an island of the W. Indies, off the W. coast 
of Hayti, at the 8 W. entrance of the Windward Pas- 
sage; Lat. 18° 25’ N., Lon. 75° 2’ W. 

Nave,n. [A. S. nafu, nafa; D. naaf; Dan. nav; Ger. 
nube, the middle of a wheel. See NAVAL.) ( Mach.) The 
hoilow of the central block or hub of a wheel, into which 
the ends of the axle are inserted; — also, the hub itself. 

Nave, u. [Fr. nef; Lat. nuvis, a ship.) (Arch.) The 
body of a church west of the choir, in which the general 
congregation assemble. In large editices, it consists of 
a central division, with two or more aisles; and there 
are, in some structures, several small chapels on the 
sides beyond the aisles. 

Navel, (na.) u. [A. S. nafel,nafol; Du navel.) (Anat.) 
The centre of the body in a full-grown 9-months’ child, 
and, in the foetus, the opening through which the navel- 
string passes from the liver of the child to the placenta 
or after-birth of the mother. The navel-string, umbili- 
eal cord, or funis, as this important part is differently 
called, is composed of a series of vessels—an artery, vein, 
nerve, and lymphatic tube —all loosely twined, like the 
strands of a rope, round each other, and varying in 
length from 1 to 2 feet. It is through the medium of 
the navel-cord that arterial blood and nervous power 
from the mother are carried to nourish the foetus, and 
the venous blood and impurities brought from it. The 
cord is sometimes every inch or so doubled upon itself 
in the form ofa series of knots; this is a provision to 
allow of greater extension, without incurring the risk 
of making the cord tense. With some children the 
navel-cord is remarkably short, and neither knotted nor 
twisted: when such is the case, it is certain to delay the 
Inbor very materially, and add considerably to the ma- 
ternal pains, the shortness of the string preventing the 
head from descending freely, though the contractions 
of the uterus are strong, and no other impediment ex- 
ists. After the birth of the child, and the new circu- 
lation has been established in the infant, the navel-cord 
is tied nbout 2 inches from the body, and then divided; 
in the conrse of a week or fortnight the fragment left 
sloughs or drops off, leaving, when it has been properly 
attended to, that closed but indented cavity known as 
the navel, 

Na’vel-gall, u. A bruise on the top of the chine of the 
back of a horse behind the saddle, right against the navel. 

Na vel-string, n. (Anat.) The umbilical cord. 

Na’vel-wort. n. (Bot.) See COTYLEDON. 

Na‘vew, n. (Bot.) The French turnip, Brassica napus, 

Navie'ular, a. Having reference to small ships or 
boats.—(Anat.) Seo SUPPLEMENT. 
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(Bot.) Boat-shaped; cymbiform. 
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Navigabil’ity, n. (Fr. narigutilité.] Navigableness; 
condition or capacity of being navigable. 

Navigable, a, That may be navigated, or passed in 
ships or vessels, as a river 

Nav’igableness, n. The state or quality of being 
navigable; capacity to be passed in vessels. 

Nav igably, udr. Ina navigable manner. 

Navigate, v.n. [Lat. nuvigo, navigatus, from navis, a 
ship, and ugo, to conduct.) To conduct or guide a ship 
on the sea.—To pass over water in ships; to sail. 

—v. a. To steer, direct, or manage in sailing, as u vessel. 
— To pass over in ships; to sail on, as a sem or ocean. 
Naviga’tion, n. Fr., from Lat. mirigutio.) The art 

of conducting a ship from one port to another on the 

sen; or, in other words, N. is the application of plane 

trigonometry to the solution of the various problems 

in plane and globular sailing ; of which the object is to 

find the position of a ship at sea, and the direction and 

distance it ought to sail in order to reach its intended 

port. The earliest Known records of the practice of 

navigation are those of the Egyptians, who are said to 

have established commercial relations with Lidia. The 

Phoenicians, however, were the most distinguished of 

early navigators, us they traded with nearly every un- 

tion known to them. Tyre was their central port, and, 

in fact, the port of the world during that ara, it being 

the centre of commer und well designated as the 

“mart of nations.” They procured wood from Lebanon 

for the purposes of ship-building, aud were masters of a 

considerable Avet shortly after their first attempts. By 

the vid of their marine establishment they were able to 

send out colonies, Which soon even rivalled the parent 

country. Of these Carthage was the chief, and she pos- 

sessed fleets which suled along the western coasts both 

of Europe and Africa, after passing through the Straits 

of Gibraltar. The Greeks were the next to prosecute 

navigation; the voyage of the celebrated Argonauts is 

too well known to be here recs ulated. Next, the Ro- 

mans pursued the art, and by its menns were enabled to 

reduce Egypt, and to raise the port of Alexandria to a 
tion of wealth and commercial activity only second 
After the fall of the Roman empire, navi- 
gation received but little impetus for some time, 
and its resuscitation is doubtless due to the Genoese, 
although it is sometimes claimed by the French. Venice 
next devoted herself to careering over the sens. Con- 
temporaneous with the revival of navigation in the 
south of Europe. a society of merchants was amalga- 
mated for the further prosecution of commerce, termed 
the Hanseatic League, which not only extended trade 
to the Eastern and Western Indies, but also drew up 
rules for the guidance of mariners, still Known under 
the title of Usages and Customs of the Sea, (See HAN- 
seatic Leacue.) The progress of navigation from this 
period down to the present time may easily be traced, 
and many and great are the improvements which have 
taken place both in the form of the vessels used for the 
purpose, as weil asin the methods employed in working 
them. In former days, merely galleys were used with 
rowers; but in the present day, rowers have been super- 
seded by the improvements which have been made in 
the formation of the sails and rigging of ships, which 
enable them to sail in any direction by means of tacking, 
even against a contrary wind. Of late years, the use 
of steam as a propelling power has completely remod- 
elled navigation, and a new æra bas opened, which con- 
stantly brings forth some new improvement or fresh 
discovery. The ancients were certainly not so skilled 
in finding their latitudes, nor in steering their vessels as 
the moderns, who possess an inestimable advantage 
over the former in the discovery of the mariner's com- 
pass. (See Compass.) They used generally to steer by 
the sun in the daytime, and by the north-star at night; 
consequently, when the heavens were overcast, they 
were deprived of their means of progression, and had, 
therefore, to leave off prosecuting their voyages until 
the sky became clear again. For some time after the 
invention of the mariner’s compass, navigation was still 
very imperfect, in consequence of the inucenracies of 
the plane chart, which was the only one then known: 
and not much was done until the publication of Merca- 
tor’s chart, which greatly altered former theories on the 
subject of navigating the ocean, Mercator is not, how- 
ever, believed to have been the real inventor of this 
valuable map, — that honor being ascribed to Edward 
Wright, an Englishman. At the first appearance of this 
chart (see Map), it was not rightly understood; but in 
the year 1542 its merit was fully allowed, and was 
further established, some seven years biter, by the pub- 
lication of Wright's treatise on The Correction of 
Certain Errors in Navigation,” in which he gives various 
tables of latitude for dividing the meridian, and other 
suggestions. (See LATITUDE and Loneitung.) The next 
great step in the history of navigation was the inven- 
tion of logarithmic tables, by John Napier (q. v.), and the 
increased Mcilities which they gave in making long cal- 
culations, thereby insuring greater accnracy., (See LoG- 
ARUHMS ) Having thus given a brief sketch of the rise 
and improvement in navigation, it will be now necessary 
to show how and by what mesns it is carried on. The in- 
struments needed, besides the compass, are a quadrant to 
Measure the altitades of the heavenly bodies, and a sex- 
tant to measure the distance between the moon and the 
stars. (Sec QUADRANTand Sexvant.) The navigator should 
also be provided with logarithmic tables, in order to al- 
low him to develop his observations: n copy of the 
S Nantical Almanac.” to give him useful information 
with regard to the places and declination of the planets 
and sta and, finally, he should be provided with the 
general and local charts applicable to his contemplated 
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voyage. Having left port, the mariner, just when the 
last land is about to disappear, selects some Conspicuous 
point, of which the latitude and longitude are known 
in his tables, and, placing a compass in some elevated 
position, remote from any iron object which might dis- 
turb its polarity, proc to determine the bearing of 
the headland, aud 30 estimate his distance from it, either 
by che progress made trom it, or by the ready calcnla- 
tion of a practised e This is called, in nautical par- 
lance, taking the departure, and it is, along with the 
tume of making the observation, carefully noted in the 
log-book, (a journal carefully kept on board, in which 
entries are made each day, of every circumstance con- 
nected with the ship, trom the date of her leaving har- 
bor nutil her return.) The first thing which the mari- 
ner does after making that offing, which prudence dic- 
tates, inorder to uveid the dangers of the lind, is to 
shape a correct course to the port for which he is bound. 
To commence, he searches in his chart to see if any 
rocks, shoals. or other obstacles ure in the way of a di- 
rect route, and if so, be directs his course primarily, so 
as to avoid them; if not, the ditference in latitude and 
longitude between the two ports being taken, the dis- 
tanve and course can be obtained by the aid of trigouom— 
etry, ‘The shortest way to any two places on the face 
of the globe, is the are of the great circle passing 
through those two places, (See MEKIDIAN.) At the first 
noon sueceeding his departure, the mariner takes his 
reckoning; and this period being determined by the 

age of the sun over the meridian, is. therelore, well 
en as the beginning of the day. The log-slate (a 
double slate, on which events are marked down before 
being copied, at the close of the day, into the log-book) 
d, he copies the courses and distances run, 
d-winds, or other causes, they have been 
The departure from land is also esteemed a 


various, 
course, us is also the current, if th 
one. He next proceeds to find the difference in latitude 
and departure from the meridian corresponding to each 

course, either by geometrical calculation, or, more ex- 
peditiously, by the tables; then he adds the several dif-“ 
ferences of latitude and departure, and if they be of dif- 
ferent names, — for instance, some north, some south, 
some east, or west, he deducts the less from the greater. 
With the remaining difference of latitude and departure, 
he not only finds the course and distances made good, 
but also the latitude and longitude; the difference of 

latitude being applied to the latitude left, either by add- 
ing or subtracting in sailing from or towards the egna- 
tor, gives at once the latitude of the ship. The most 
method of navigating is termed dead reck- 
but it is far from being as correct as might 
be desired. It does very well, however, for short voy- 
ages, made not far from land; but in long voyages re- 
mote errors accumulate so quickly, that the mariner 
would find himself far from having kept his right course 
and, indeed, might be hundreds of miles away from it. 
The errors wh attend navigation by dead reckoning 
often escape calculation, as they result from the bad 
steerage, lee-way, heave of the sea, unknown currents, 
and many other circumstances which imperceptibly 
cause the vessel to deviate greatly from her course. It 
becomes necessary, therefore, for the mariner, in long 
voyages, to resort to those immovable guides in the 
heavens that the Deity has placed. All the heavenly 
bodies are brought by the revolution of the earth daily 
to the meridian, at which time, if their latitude be 
measured, their declination, or distance from the equinox 
being known, the latitude of the ship may be readily 
deduced; it may also be obtained from single or double 
altitades of bodies not in the meridian, it the times be 
accurately known. But the meridian altitude of the 
sun is the one which furnishes the readiest and easiest 
method for obtaining the latitude. The method of ob- 
taining the sun's meridian altitude may be described as 
follows: Furnished with a sextant, circle, or octant of 

reflection, the observer goes on deck, and having exam- 
ined the adjustment of his instrument, proceeds to bring | 
down the image of the sun, reflected by its mirror, until 
the lower limb just sweeps the horizon. He continues 
to follow and measure its ascent until it ceases to rise; 
the moment that it commences to fall, and the lower 
limb dipsin the horizon, the sun has passed the meridian. 
The altitude marked by the index on the limb of the in- 
strument is then read off, and is next corrected. First, 
the observer adds the semi-liameter, in order to make 
the altitude apply to the centre of the object; he next 
subtracts the dip, to meet the errors caused by the ex- 
tension of the horizon, owing to the rotundity of the 
earth and the elevation of his eye; also the refraction 
of the atmosphere, by which the object, when not ver- 
tical, is made to appear higher than its trne place; lastly, 
he adds the parallax, (a Small correction, inconsiderable 
from the sun's distance.) in order to reduce the calcula- 
tion from the centre of the earth, from which point all 

ealculations are made, and which is ever supposed to 
be the station of an observer. Having made all these 
corrections, which most mariners can easily do in a 
short time, by adding twelve minutes, the true meridian 
altitude of the sun will he gained. Taking this from} 
90°, gives its zenith distance, or distance from that 
point in the heavens which is immediately over the ob-| 
server, Tf the sun were forever on the equinoctial, the, 
zenith distance would al ys be the latitude; bnt as it) 
is only twice a year on it, and as his distance from it in. 
creases at times te 209, it becomes necessary to tuke this 
distance (called his declination) into the calculation, 

The sun's declination is given in the almanac for 
the noon of each day; by correcting it for the time! 
anticipated or elapsed, according as the sun comes! 
first to him or to the first meridian, by his position! 
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E. or W. of it, the observer obtains the declination for 
noon at his own position, This declination applied to the 
zenith distance, by adding when the sun is on the same 
side, gives the true latitude. The knowledge of latitude 
is obviously more important to n thorough seaman, and 
it is desirable to know at ouce, aud to be able to tell 
at any hour of the day, the position of a ship on the 
ocean, There are various methods for finding the longi- 
tude; but in all of them the great element is time. 
For, as the earth perlorms her diurnal revolution in 
2+ hours, from the time any given meridian is brought 
under the sun until it reaches it again, it follows that 
24 hours and 360 degrees are both equal to a circle, and 
that the equator and other circles of longitude may be 
indifferently estimated by either of these divisions. 
Consequently, the difference in time between any two 
places is no other than the difference between the sun's 
coming to the respective meridians, or, in other words, 
their difference of longitude; and hence it follows that 
if we, by any means, simultaneously ascertain the time 
of the observation at the first meridian and the time on 
rd ship, we shall have obtained ‘he longitude. The 
of doing this is by means of « chronometer. 
(Sve article on the subject.) To find the longitude by 
means of it, the mariner has only to take any observa- 
tion of the sun, or star, When rising or falling, rapidly, 
and deduce the time of the ship; this, compared with 
the time at the first meridian, simultaneously given by 
the chronometer, at once determines the longitude, 
Ships generally carry three or four chronometers, in 
order to insure greater accuracy by means of comparing 
th with one another, The most expeditious plat 


dning the longitude is undoubtedly by obser 
the eclipses of Jupiter's satellites. 
tin 


The theory with 
regard to the s of immersion and mersion at the 
first meridian is noted in the almanac, and these, com- 
pared with the times at which the observer notices the 
same by means of a good telescope, determine the longi- 
tude. The lunar theory is another method, and it con- 
sists in observing the distance of the moon from the 
sun and fixed stars, and by comparing the time of ob- 
servation with that time at which the almanac shows 
a similar distance at the first meridian. In conclusion, 
it may be mentioned that there are other things to be 
borne in mind by the mariner, as every circumstance 
occurring in nature should be the means of insaring 
him guidance and information,— the drift of currents, 
the color of the sea (an admirable guide near coasts), 
the flight of birds, and many other simple circum- 
stances. He should carefully observe the barometer. 

By these means the track less ocean has its well-known 

highways. 

Nav'igator, n. [Lat.; Fr. navigateur.] One who navi- 
gates or suils; chiefly. one who directs the course of a 
ship, or who is skilful in the art of navigation. 

Navigators’ (or Samo‘an) Isiands, a group of 
islands in the S. Pacific Ocean, lying N. of the Friendly 
Islands, between Lat. 13° 30’ and 14° 30’ S., Lon. 168° 
and 173° W.; area, 2,050 sq. m. The principal islands 
are Mauna, Tutuila, Ufolu,and Savaii. They are gener- 
ally mountainous, and the soil fertile. Prod. Coffee, 
sugar, Cocoa-nuts, bananas, Kc. Pop. estim. at 56,000. 
A treaty between the U. S. and S. was made in 1878, and 
a coal and naval station established. An insurrection 
was put down in 1878. 

Navig’erous, a. [Lat. navis, ship, and gerire, to carry.) 
Capable of flonting vessels. 

Nav'vy, n. [A contraction of narigater.] In England, 
a laborer on rnilroads, and other public works. (Cant.) 
Na'vy, n. [Norm. navie, a navy, ships, from Lat. naris, 
Gr. naus, a ship.) A fleet of ships; an assemblage of 
merchantmen, or so many as sail in company.— The 
whole of the ships of war belonging toa nation or king. 
— The officers and men belonging to a navy.— For the 
navy of the U. States, see UNITED STATES, 2 Nary; and 
for the navies of foreign uations, see their respective 

names. 

Nu“ vy Bread, or Bis’euit.n. A small, flat bread, 
rendered dry and hard by baking,in order to its long 
preservation. The unfermented or unle:vened B., gen- 
erally known as common sea-biscuits or ship-bread, are 
made of wheaten flour (retaining some of the bran), 
water, and common salt. The materials are kneaded 
together, either by manual labor—that is. by the hands 
and fect of the workmen — or by introducing the ma- 
terials into a long trough or box, with a central shaft, 
to which a series of knives is attached, and which is 
made ro revolve rapidly by machinery. The mass of 
dongh so obtained is then kneaded and thinned out into 
a sheet the proper thickness of the B., by being passed 
and repassed between heavy rollers, This sheet being 
placed below a roller with knife-cdge shapes, is readily 
cut into hexagonal (six-sided) or round pieces of dough, 
of the required size of the biscuits. These slits of B. 
are then introduced into an oven for about 12 minutes, 
and are placed in a warm room for 2 or 3 days. to be- 
come thoronghly dry. The more modern oven is open 
at both ends, and the B. being placed in a frame-work, 
are druwu by chains through the oven. So rapidly is 
this operation conducted, that abont 2.000 Ths. weigh“ 
of B. are passed through one of these ovens every day 
of ten hours. 

Nan’ia, (unc. Naros,) an island of the Grecian archi 
pelago, the largest of the Cyclades gronp, 5 m. E. ot 
Paros; Lat. of Naxia (the cap.) 379 N., Lon, 35° 26“ E.; 
area, 106 sq m. ‘The surface is mountainons, Zia, its 
highest peak, attaining an elevation of 3,310 ft. The 
soil is fertile, but agriculture is very backward. Pop. 
14.500. 

Nanay., adr. [A S. ne, not, hy no means.) Not: no; a 
word that expresses negation, dissent, or refusal. — Not 


NEAL 


only so; not this alone; intimating that something is 
to be added by way of amplification. 

Nay, n. Denial: refusal. 

Nay’lor’s Store, iu Missouri, a post-village of St. 
Charles co., alt. 38 m. W. N. W. of St. Louis. 

Nazaire’, (St. u town of France, deb. Loire Inférieure 
30 m. W. of Nantes, on the Loire, and near its mouth; 
pop. 4.000, 

Nazare‘an, Nazarene’, n. (Eccl. Hist.) A name 
originally given to all Christiuns, from the fact of the 
Redeemer having been identified with Nazareth; but 
later, the term was applied to a sect who blended the 
Mosaic law with the Gospel. The term was also one of 
contempt, given by the Gentiles to the followers of 
Christ. 

Nazareth. (now Nasirah,) a town of Asiatic Turkey, 
in that part of Palestine anciently called Galilee, 6 m. 
W.N.W. of Mount Tabor. This small town derives all 
its historical importance from having been the residence 
of the parents of Jesus, who consequently lived there 
till the beginning of hia mission. X. is situated on the 
W side of a narrow oblong bastion (see Fig. 214), or de- 

ressed valley, about a mile long, by a quarter of a mile 
broad. The buildings stand on the lower part of the 
slope of the western hill, which rises steep and high 
above them. It is now a small, but more thes usually 


well-built place, containing about 3.00% inhabitants, of 
whom two-thirds are Christians. The flat-roofed houses 
are built of stone, and are mostly two stories high. The 
environs are planted with luxuriantly growing fig-trees, 
Olive-trees, and vines, and the crops of corn are scarcely 
equailed throughout the length and breadth of Canaan. 
All the spots which could be supposed to be in any way 
connected with the history of Christ are, of course, 
pointed out by the monks and local guides, but on au- 
thority too precarious to deserve any credit, and with 
circumstances too puerile for reverence. 

Naz’areth, a town of Brazil, on the river Juquaripe, 
abt. 40 m. above the Atlantic Ocean ; pop. 2,500. 

Nazareth, in Pennsylrania, a post-village of North- 
ampton co., abt. 59 m. N. of Philadelphia. 

Naz’arite, n. [Heb. nazar, to separate.) Among the 
ancient Jews, one who, for a certain period, or for 
life, devoted himself to the service of Jehovah, by ob- 
serving a more than ordinary degree of purity. Samson 
and John the Baptist were Nazarites. During their vow 
they did not cut their hair, abstained from wine and 
alt 1 of strong drinks, and from contact with the 

ead. 

Naz'aritism, n. The vow and practice of a Nazarite. 

Naze, n. (A. S. nuse.] A headland; a promontory; a 
ness. 

Naze, (Tux, ) (naiz,) a cape forming the 8. extremity of 
Norway, in the North Sea; Lat. 579 47’ N., Lon. 7° 2 E. 

N.B., an abbreviation for Lat. nofa bene, mark well. 

Neagh, (Longh,) a lake of Ireland, in Ulster, on the 
S. W. border of vo, Antrim. It covers an area of abt. 150 
sy. m., and has a mean depth of 40 ft. It receives the Up- 
per Bann, Blackwater, and several smaller streams, and 
discharges its surplus waters by the Lower Bunn, which 
empties into the Atlantic. 

Neal, (neel,) v. a. To temper by a gradual and regulated 
heat; to anneal. (R.) 

Tr. n. To be tempered in fire. (n.) 

Neal, Joux, an American author and poet, B. at Fal- 
mouth, New Portland, Maine, 1793. Beginning life as 
a shop-boy at the age of twelve, he learned and then 
taught penmanship and drawing. At the nge of 21, be 
was a dry- goods retailer, first in Boston, and then in 
New York; and a year after, became a wholesale job- 
ber in this business in Baltimore, in partnership with 
another American literary and pulpit celebrity, John 
Pierpont. They failed in 1816. and & turned his atten- 
tion to the study of law, With the energy which ac- 
quired for him the sobriquet of “Jehu O'Cataract,” af- 

xed to his poem, The Battle of Niagara, he went 
through the usual seven years’ law-course in one, be- 
sides studying several languages, and writing for a sub- 
sistence. In 1817, he published Keep Cool, a novel: the 
next year, a volume of poems; in 1819, Otho, a five-act 
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Randolph, and Errata. These impetuous works were 
each written in from twenty-seven to thirty-uine days. 
In 1824, he went to England, where he wrote extensive- 
ly for magazines, und enjoyed the friendship and hos 
pary of Jeremy Bentham. On his return to America, 

e settled in his native town, practised law, wrote, ed- 
ited newspapers, gave lectnres, and occupied his leisure 
hours in teaching boxing, fencing, and gymnastics. 
Among his numerous works are Brother Jonathan, Ra- 
chel Dyer, Bentham’s Morals and Legislation, Author- 
ship, Down-Easters, One Word More, True Womanhood, 
Reminiscences, &c. D. 1876. 

Nea er, JoHANN August WILHELM, a German histo- 
rian, who was born of Jewish parents, but while pursu- 
ing his studies at the Johanneum College at Hamburg. 
became a convert to the Christian faith, and assumed 
the name of Neander, signifying, in Greek, “a new 
man.” He subsequently studied at the universities of 
Halle, Göttingen. and Heidelberg. His great attain- 
ments led to his being appointed professor of theology 
at the last-named establishment, and iu 1812 he was 
chosen to fill the chair of theology at the university of 
Berlin, where he remained until his death. In the same 
year he published The Emperor Julian and his Times, 
which established his reputation as a theological his- 
torian. His greatest work, entitled Universal History 
of the Christian Religion and Church, was given to the 
world between the years 1825-1545, and was comprised 
in five volumes. In 1835 he produced a refutation of 
Strauss’ “ Life of Jesus,” in a work (ntitled The Life of 
Jesus in its Historical Relations. Both the works above 
mentioned, as well as some smaller ones, were trans- 
luted into English, and published in Bohn's Ecclesias- 
tical Library. B. at Göttingen, 1789; b. 1850. 

Neap, (neep,) a. ( Nuut.) Noting the lowest tides, which 
are produced when the attractious of the sun and moon 
on the waters of the ocean are exerted in directions 
perpendicular to each other, When the two forces act 
in the same or in exactly opposite directions, the spring 
or highest tides are produced, The neap tides take place 
about four or five days before the new and full moons. 

—n. A neap-tide. 

—The draught-pole of acart or wagon; aneep. (Local 
Eng. and Am.) 

Neaped, (nerpt,) a. (Naut.) Left aground by the tide, 
as a ship; left aground at the height of the spring-tides. 

Neap’olis, the ancient name of NAPOLI, g. v. 

(Geog.) Of, or belonging, or having 
reference to the city of Naples, or its inbubitants, 

—n. A native or inhabitant of the city of Naples. 

Near, (neer,) a. [A. S. nah., neahg, near; Dan. naei; 
Icel. nå, to reach to. See Noni} gh; not far dis- 
tant in place, time, or degree; adjacent ; close by one; 
vicinal; neighboring; not remote.—Imminent; im- 
mediate; not distant in time; as, near death's door. — 
Closely related by blood or natural ties; not removed 
in kindred or degree. 

She's thy father's near kinswoman,” — Lev. xviii. 12. 

—United in close bonds of affection or confidence ; dear ; 
affecting one’s interests or feelings; intimate; familiar; 
us, a near friend.— Literal; not loose, free, or discur- 
sive; in close imitation of a model or example; as, 
taught to live the nearest way. Milton 

—Inclined to covetousness; parsimonious: illiberal; close- 
fisted ; — opposed to free; as, a near man. 

udn. Ata little distance only in time, place, or degree; 
not remote; as, to come near one. — Almost; withiu a 
little; well-nigh; nearly. 

Such a sum as he found would go near to ruin him.”—Addison. 

v. a. To draw or come close to; to approach; to come 
nearer, 

v. n. To draw near; to come close to. 

rep. Not far from; in the vicinity; adjacent; close 
by; as, we are near our journey’s end.— At: us, the 
Austrian ambassador near the Court of the Tuileries. 
(A Gallicism.) (n.) 

Near’chas, one of the generals of Alexander the 
Great, who was employed in conducting his fleet from 
India by the Ocean to the Persian Gulf. Fragments of 
a narrative by this early voyager are still extant, and 
form a curious and valuable record. 

Near’-legged, (h.) a. Walking with the legs 
touching one another, so as to impede progress. 

Near'ly, adv. Closely; as, they are nearly allied —At 
no great distance: not remotely.— Intimately; pressing- 
ly; with a close relation to one’s interest or happiness. 
It concerneth them nearly to preserve that government.” Swift. 

—Almost; within a little; as, our suspense is nearly end- 
ed. — In a niggardly manner; stingily ; parsimoniously. 

Neur' ness. u. Closeness; small dia », — Close alli- 
ance by blood; propinquity.—Close union by affec- 
tion; intimacy of friendship. — Parsimony ; closeness 
in expenses. 

Near-sighted, (nerr’sit-ed,) a. Seeing at a small dis- 
tance only; unable to see at a distance, 

eat nssmtodnces, n. The state of being short- 
sighted, 

Neat, n. [A. S. neat, cattle.] Cattle of the bovine 
genus, as bulls, oxen, and cows, 

z Neat's-foot oil, is the fut obtained by boiling calves’ 
feet. 

—a. Belonging, or having reference to the bovine genus; 
as, neat cattle. 

Neat, a. Fr. net, nette; It. netto: Sp. neta; Lat. niti- 
dus, shining, from niten, to shine.) Free from foul or 
extraneous matter; clean; cleanly; tidy.— Free from 
impurities of style or expression; elegant, but without 
dignity; as, a neat translation. 

“Pore as the language will afford; neat, but not florid.“ Pope. 


tragedy ; and in 1822, four novels — Seventy-Siz, Logan,|—Free from admixture of spurious ingredients; good in 
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its kind; genuine; excellent; nice; as, neat wines or 

liquors.— Free from tawdry appendages, and well ad- 

justed, as attire; trim; spruce; smart; dapper; of 
ugreeable simplicity; free from the imputation of bad 
taste; as, u neal style of dress, a neat compliment. — 

Dexterous; adroit; perfect in skill or adaptability: as, 

a neat pickpocket. — Net; clear of all deductions; in- 

trinsic; us, u neat profit. 

| Neath, a town of South Wales, co of Glamorgan, on the 
Neath, 7 m. E. N. KE. of Swansea, and 159 m. N.W of ion- 
don. In the vicinity are extensive copper, iron, and 
conl mines. Pop. 6,810. 

Neat’-herd, n. A cow-keeper; one who has the care 
of cattle. 

Nent ly, adv. With neatness; in a neat manner; in a 
cleanly manuer.—With good taste; without tawdry 
ornaments, — Nicely: handsomely. 

Neat’ness, n. Quality of being neat; exact cleanli- 
ness; entire freedom from foul matter. — Freedom from 
ill-chosen words. — Freedom from useless or tawdry 
ornaments; with good udjustment of the several parts, 

Nent’ress, n. A female who takes care of cattle. (h.) 

Nen ves, in Ohio, a twp. of Darke co. 

Neb, n. [A. S. and Du. neb.) The nose; the beak of a 
bird; the bill; the mouth; the nib. 

Nebel, n. ( Mus.) A Hebrew instrument of the harp kind. 

Ne’bo. (Script.) A mountain of Moab, whence Moses 
had a view of the Promised Land, and where he died. 
It is a summit of the range Abarim, “over against 
Jericho.“ Seetzen, Burckhardt, K., identify it with 
Mount Attarus, about ten miles north of the Arnon. 
Travellers do not observe any very prominent summit 
in the range immediately opposite Jericho; but it has 
not yet been fully explored. 

(Babylonian Myth.) An®idol which probably repre- 
sented the planet Mercury. It was also worshipped 
by the ancient Arabians. The extensive prevalence of 
this worship among the Chaldeans and Assyrians is 
evident from the many compound proper names occur- 
ring in the Scriptures of which this word forms a part; 
as, Nebuchadnezzar, Nebuzaradan, Nebuxhasban ; and 
also in the classics; as, Naboned, Nabonassar, Nabo- 
polassar, &c. 

Ne'ho. in Illinois, a village of Pike co about 13 m. S. H. 
of Pittsfield, 

Nebraska, a N. central State of the American Union, 
extends W. from the Missouri River to the 25th and 27th 
meridian of Lon., W. from Washington, and S. from the 
43d to the 40th degree of Lat. It is bounded N. by 
Dakota, E by Iowa and Missouri, S. by Kansas, and W. 
by Colorado and Wyoming Territory; exhibiting an ex- 
treme length of 412 m., decreasing to 310 m. on the 8. 
border, its extreme width being 205 m., diminishing to 
138 m. on the W. 
Area, 75,00 aq. 
m., or 48.636.800 
acres.— Gen. Drsc. 
This region of 
country, once re- 
ferred to on ouc 
maps as a part of 
the “Great Amer- 
ican Desert.“ is 
almost entirely 
prairie, with an 
undulating sur- 
face. Near the 
base of the Rocky 
Mountains is 
fonnd a sandy belt 
of irregular con- 
tour, partially de- 
fining the outline 
of its supposed former water-surface. The State through- 
out its entire length dips toward the Missouri River, 
being upon the W. slope of the great central basin of 
the N. American continent. The larger portion, as be- 
fore stated, is elevated and undulating prairie; there 
are no mountains or high hills; and the bottom -lands 
of the river valleys are generally flat. Above these, 
from 40 to 100 ft. are second bottoms or table-lands, 
sloping backward to the bluffs, which range with the 
general level of the country. These bluffs sometimes 
rise hundreds of feet above the riparian Jevel; back of 
these, again, is the rolling prairie, well watered with 
springs and running streams, and covered with nutri- 
tious grasses. In the W. part of the State are “dunes,” 
or sand-hills, which have been raised by the prevailin; 
winds, piling up the dry and loose materials of which 
they are shaped into their present picturesque forms. 
These hills have their elongated slopes to the winds, the 
opposite sides being quite steep, presenting the appear- 
ance of high billows all apparently drifting in the same 
direction. In remarkable contraat with the general 
appearance of N. is the tract known as the “ Mauvaises 
Terres,” in its W. part, 90 m. long and 30 wide, produced 
by some powerful agencies of denudation and degrada- 
tion of the land. Viewed from a distance, it seems like 
some deserted abode of civilization; the prismatic and 
columnar masses appear as modern architectural ex- 
amples, with towers, columns, and walls. A near ap- 
proach, however, dispels the illusion, the imposing forms 
of architectural beauty resolving themselves into masses 
of rocks with labyrinthine defiles. The Missouri, which 
forms the E. limit of the State, flows through a vast 
bottom bounded by high bluffs of trap-clay; and its 
channel, inclining to the W shore, leaves the great bulk 
of the bottoms on the E. or Iowa side. The river seems 
to follow along the line of the State through a rupture 
in the underlying rocks; the width of this fissure is 
yet unascertained, The best portion of M. is the valley 
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of the Platte, which extends from 100 to 200 m. on each 
side of that broad and swift but shallow river. Passing 
E., the first stream tributary to this beautiful valley is 
the Wood River, flowing in from the N, opposite Grand 
Island, The next is the Loup Fork, with ite many 


branches, extending far into the W. region, and which 
empties its waters at Columbus, Lastly, the Elkhorn, 
rising in the N. part of the State, commingles with the 
Platte, at least 250 m. NE of its source, anl within 
2 m. of the point where the Platte itself, after coursing 


its way from the mountains of Colorado — the back-bone 
of the continent, Is absorbed into the Missouri. With 
the exception of Salt Cre and ita affluents, no stream 
falls into the Platte on the S., the waters on that side 
running S., even though in some places rising within 10 
to 15 m. of its banks: thus indicating considerable ele- 
vation in the ground immediately back from the river, 
and from thence a gradual declination to and beyond the 
Kansas. The & portion is watered! by the Great and 
Little Nomala, the Big and Little Bine, and the Repub- 
lican, with their many tributaries; all these rivers are 
deep and narrow when compared with the Platte.—Soil 
and Veg. The country is marked by three classes of Innd: 
bottom-land, table, and inarable, The first, having a 
width of from 1 t 12m, presents on its surface occa- 
sional heavy growths of timber, sometimes extending 
over the bluffs to the tablelands. Wood in V. is not 
abuodant, cousisting of fir varieties only; the cotton- 
wood is the most considerable. Oak, elm, hickory, and 
huckberry are also found. The soil of the arable por- 
tion of the State isn rich loam with an impregnation 
of time, and varying from 2 to 10 ft, in depth, the deep- 
est being of course on the bottom-lands, which receive 
the debris from the bluffs. This loam is free from gravel, 
easily ploughed, very friable, resisting unusual wet or 
drought, and peculiarly adapted to the growth ofcorn and 
wheat. The common garden vegetables are in abrindance, 
attaining an unnanal size, Wild plums, grapes, cherries, 
and hops, grow in profnsion, and in the S. M part of the 
State, apples, peaches, and pears are suocessfully culti- 
vated, The destiny of V. is that of an agricuttaral and 
grazing country, millions of acres being available for 
tillage, and millions more for grazing-cattle, Herds are 
driven from Kansas to fatten on the sucenlent grasses, 
Beyond the 22d deg. of Lov, the lands are not available 
for farming purposes except in the bottoms. E. of this 
line, not less than 25,000,000 acres are available for stock, 
in, or general crops; 13,700000 being first class, 
000,000 second class, and 8,300,000 third-class land. The 
first embraces the bottoms and the equally productive 
prairies; the second comprises prairies whch, althongh 
quite productive, are broken by water-worn drains; 
while the third -class land is subject to drought, aud 
of a sandy character. The grazing region of the State 
comprises 24,000,000 acres, 12,500,000 of which are well 
watered, as are also 10,50 1,000 in the spring, but dry in 
summer, The State inclodes 61,000 acres of swamp, of 
which some 44,01 are reclainable. The sterile soil of 
the State may be made productive with irrigation by 
artesian wells. — Clim, The climate of the State is dry 
and exhilarating. The spring and fall are the rainy 
seasons, affording sufficient moisture for the growths of 
the soil, but in the summer and winter the weather is 
The heat of the summer, however, is tempered by 

the prairie winds, and the nights are quite cool, The 
fall months of the year are extremely pleasant, and cold 
weather seldom commences before the latter part of 
Dec. — Min, Minerala have not yet been found to any 
extent. Coal has been discovered in some parts of the 
State,—several companies being engagedinmining,—but 
it bas not so far yield sufficient quantities forthe home 
demand. Buildiug-limestone has niso been discovered, 
and is in daily use for the erection of dwellings; as, alan, 
is a dark-yellowish gray sandstone, and a durk-red free- 
stone, Clay, for the manufacture of brick, is easily nh- 
tained, aud this branch of business is being snceessfully 
followed. | N. has extensive saline deposits in the S.E., 
at the head of Salt Creek, the main basin embracing 
300 acrus, and yielling 1635 per cent. of salt. Thel 
— 2 exploration has embraced the con, of Cias, | 
uglas, Gage, Jones, Jefferson, Johnson, Lancaster, 
Lucas, Nemeha, Otor, Pawnee, Richardson, and Sarpy, | 
comprising the larger portion of the settled connties S. | 
of the Platte, An extensive collection of earboniferons | 
fossila his been obtained, and abundant materials are} 
expects! ilustrativo of the geology of the State, whieh | 
for agricultural and grazing purposes promises to be 
second to none in the Union. — Agric. The agricultural | 
returos for % and jabu present the tollo wings | 
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Amount of | Amount af | Acreag 
crop 1X68, | crop . 1880. 
3,185,000) 15.755,87 2] 1,631.8 


Products. 


“Indian corn 


58,559 


21,000! 


Tn live stock N. had, per census of 1880, the following: 
horses 205.564; moles and nases 19.00%: working oxen 
7,234; milch cows 141,187; other cattle 500,129; shee 

199.453; swine 1.241.724. In 1480, N. had in all 63.38 

farina, as against hut 12.301 in 1870, and 2,789 in 1860. 
Of those in 1850, 51,963 were ocenpiel by their owners, 
and 9476 rented on shares, leaving but 1.948 rented for 
a fixed money rental. Of the farms. 41.542 contained 
between 100 and 500 acres, 16,662 between 50 and 100 
acres, 3.301 between 20 and 5° acres. 708 between 10 and 
20 acres, 666 between 500 and 1,000 acres, 355 between 3 
and 10 acres, 118 over 1.000 acres. and 45 under 3 acres, 
—Polit. Div. N. is divided into 70 counties, as follows: 


Adams, Antelope, lack Bird, Boone, Buffalo, Burt, Butler, Cas, 


Cedar, Chase. eyenne, Clay, Colfax, Cuming, Dakota, D. ou, 
Dixon, Dodge, Dow Dondy, Fillmore, Pra * tler, 
Furnas, Gage, Gosper, Grant, Greeley, Hall, Hamilton, Harian, 


Harrmon, Hitchcock, Holt, Howard, Kearney, Keith, Knox, Lan- 
caster, Lincoln, Leon, Medison, Merrick, Mouroe, Nemaha, Nock- 
olls, Otoe, laser. Phelps, Ijero, i latte, Polk, Red Willow, Rich- 
ardson, Saline, Sarpy. Saunders. Seward, Sherman, Stanton, Tay- 
lor, Valicy, Wasblugton, Wayne, Webster, York. 


Principal cities und towns, Omaha, Nebraska City, Lin- 
coln (State cap. . Columbus, Tremont. Grand Island, &e, 


— Railrovds. N. promises to be the focal centre of a 
radii of railroads. The Union Puecific bivecta it from K to 
W. fora distance of 500 miles, while from Omaha, rail- 
roads extend to Chicagu, to Sioux City, to St. Joseph, Mo., 
to St. Louis, to Hannibal, Mo, to Atchison aud Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, aud other pointe 8. of that city; total, in 
Loon, ubt. 2,755 m. The Suave prute 2,000 acres oi jana 
to the mile to all new lines, until the lands set apart for 
that purpose sball be exhausted, — Gort, and Finunces. 
According to the State Coustitution adopted November, 
1875, provision is made for the election of a guvernor, 
lieutenunt-governor, secretary of state, nuditor, treas- 
urer, sup, of public instruction, attorney-general, and 
commissioner of public lands, The legislature meets 
biennally, in od years, The judiciary consists of a 
supreme court, district, and county courts, the judges 
being elected by the people. The value of taxable prop- 
erty, in 1876, was $74,175,645; and toe sum anunally ex- 
. for public schools is a little over a million dul- 
ars. The University of Nebraska, situated at Lincoln, 
is in a flourishing condition, and is well endowed by 
Jand-grants from Congress, N. has scarcely any public 
debt. The total of N, is estimated, Jan., 1879. to be 
about 350,000, The legislature has passed measures se- 
curing large and bountiful provision for the encourage- 
ment of education in M university, college, and normal 
and public school lands being granted liberally. A nor- 
mal school, established at Peru, in Nemaha co., in 1567, 
is progressing favorably. Adequate provision is also made 
for institutions for the cure and relief of the deaf and 
dumb, the blind, and the ingane.— Hist. N. was organized 
by Act of Congress ns a territory, May 30, 1854, and aid- 
mitted into the Union Mur, 1, 1867. See oats p 1802 
I. (U. 8. cens 1880), natives, 355,012; foreign, 


97,390; total, 452,432. | 

Nebras‘ka, in Cw., a vill. of Sierra co., abt. 16 m. E. 
of Downieville —In IH, a twp, of Livingston co. 

Nebras’ka, in Indians, a post-village of Jennings co, 
abt. 62 m W. of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Nebras’ka, in Juen. a twp. of Page co. 

—A village of Pottawattomie co, 

Nebraska City, in Nebraska, a town, cap. of Otoe | 
co., abt. 40 m. S. of Omaha, It is a place of much ac- 
tivity, and is increasing rapidly iu population aud im- 
portance. 

Nebuchadnezzar, NEDUCRADREZZAR, NANO. 
NOSOR, or Nestcoponosor, a king of Assyria, who 
lived in the 7th century n. c. The chief events of his 
reign were bis defeat of the Medes under their xag 
Arphaxad, and his sending a force of 120,000 foot anc 
12,000 horse, under Lolofernes, aguinst Israel. — See 
Jupu, 

Nebuchadnez'zar, or Nabopolns sar, n king 
of Babylon, who reigned from 626 to 605 n.e. Tle united 
with Astyages in the conquest of Syria, aud founded the 
second Syrio-Babylouian empire. 

Nebuchadnezzar, or NENUCRADREZZAR, surnamed 
The Great, was the son and snecessor of the preceding, 
He immediately entered upon a war, by which he ex- 
tended his empire over the greater part of Asia, and 
from the Cancasian Mountains in the north to the 
Great Desert of Africa in the south, He defeated the 
Edomites and Ammonites, took Jerusalem, and led the 
inhalitenta captive to Kabylon, His vassal king of 
Judah, Jechonias, having revolted, he thirteen years 
later deposed him, and put an end to the kingdom of 
Judah. He next turned his arms aginst Tyre, which, 
after an obstinate resistance of more than twelve vears, 
he finally took, and which, with Egypt and Persia, mide 
his empire and power enormons. N. died 562 n. c, after 
which the overgrown empire rapidly declined. It wax, 
to this king that the Jewish captive Daniel interpreted 
the dream that so truly foreshulowed the fall and ruin 
ot hisempire. The celebrated hanging-cardens of Baby- 
Jon, one of the seven wonders of the world, were exe- 
cuted by this monarch, to please his beautiful wife, a 
Median princess, 

Nebula, n.; pl. Nesta. [Lat.; Gr. nephos, nephels, a 
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cloud.) (Astrem.) A name given to certain diffuse 
patches of light which bave been discovered in all parts 
of the heavens. These objects appear to be attributable 
to two totally distinct causes: first, those in which, by 
the aid of powerful telescopes, we can resolve luminous 
pos into distinct stars; and second, those which are 
found to consist of a diffus substance pervadin; 

The application of the telescope tu ee e 
revealed the nature of the first class of nebula: namely, 
clusters of st: such. for example, as the gwinp of the 
Pleiades, that of the Hyades in the constellation Tau- 
rus, and that which surrounds O Argus, Ac. All these 
clusters have very precise and well-defined forms, and 
are constituted of stars which are very near each other, 
For the first examination and analysis of these remark- 
able objects, astronomy is indebted to Sir W. Herschel, 
who divided them into the following classes: — I. Cins- 
ters of stara in which the stirs are clearly distinguish- 
able, 2. Resolvable nebnle, or snch as excite a suspi- 
cion that they consist of stars, and which any increase 
of the power of the telescope might be expected to re- 
solve into distinct stars. 3, Nebulæ, properly so called, 
in which there is no appearance of separate stars. 4. 
Planetary nebulm. 5. Stellar nebulæ. 6 Nebulons 
stars. For several years Herschel maintained that all 
nebulm were clusters of stars; bat a series of minnte 
and very delicate observations of the most conscientions 
character induced him to modify his views on the sub- 
ject. In a memoir of his. written in 1771, he writes, 
“There are nebulosities which nre not of a starry na- 
ture.’ From that time it was understood among astron- 
omera that the stars, the planets, the satellites. and the 
comets, were net the only celestial objects to which at- 
tention was to be directed. There were also the troe 
nelulm, the diffase celestial matter which opened up a 
new field of philosophical research, The first nebula 
mentioned in the anuals of astronomy is the nebula in 
the girdle of Andromeda; it was discovered, in 1612, by 
Rimon Marins. That astronomer compared the light of 
the nebula to that of a candle seen through a piece of 
horn, In 1656, Huygens described, in his “ Systema Sa- 
tornium,” the great nebula in the constellation of 
situated near the sword-scabhard around the star mark 
H. It would appear, however, that thie same netula 
was known to Cysatas, the Swiss astronomer, as early 
ns the year 1618. In 1716, Halley, having undertaken 
to enumerate the known nebulæ, found that their nome 
Ver amounted only to six,—the two before cited and 
fonr others, In 1755, however. Lacaille, during his resi- 
dence at the Cape of Good Hope, determined the posi- 
tions of fourteen nebulæ, in the structure of which hia 
weak telescopes showed nothing definite, and fonrteen 
other nebula, which the same telescopes resolved into 
stare, In 1786, Sir William Herschel published a cata- 
logue of 1,000 nebule or clusters of stars, and three 
years afterwards, to the astonishment of observers, pro- 
duced a second catalogne, quite as extensive us the first; 
and, in 1802,a third catalogue of 500 nebnl@ in addition. 
Those nebulae which can be resolved into separate stars 
exhibit a great variety of forma. There are some which, 
at once very elongated and very narrow, might be even 
taken for simple luminous lines of a straight or serpen- 
tine form. There are others, again, which open in the 
form of a fan, resembling the jet of light which escapes 
from a strongly electrified point. In seme the centres 
are not distinguished by any regularity: in others, one 
might expect to see the head of n comet, with its nu- 
cleus. The forms of very large diffuse nebulw, properly 
60 called, do not appear to wimit of definition. They 
have no regular outline; they display all the fantastic 
figures which characterize clouds carried away and 
tossed about by violent and often contrary winds. The 
light of these large milky patches is generally very faint 
and uniform; but here and there are to be remarked 
some spaces brighter than the other parts, It is argued 
by some astronomers, that the phosphorescent matter 
constitnting the diffuse nebulæ, is gradually condensed 
into stars. This bold idea is not so novel as it has Leen 
generally imagined to be, As enrly as 1572, Tycho 
Brahe regarded the new star of that year as the recent 
agglomeration of the diffuse matter distributed in space, 
which he called the celestial matter. The term of an- 
etary nehme was applied by Sir W. Herschel to those 
nahme which resembled in form the planets of our own 


Pig. 1925. — NEBULA IN THE CONSTELLATION OF VULPEGA, 
(as it appeared to Sir John Herschel.) 

system. He also applied the term nebulous stars to those 

stars Which were surrounded by a nebulosity depending 

npon themselves, aud constituting an integral part of 

them, such as the star of the eighth magnitude situated 

in the left foot of Perseus. Among the most singular 
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nebular phenomena are the M. 
in the southern hemisphere. The larger of these cov- 
ers 42 square degrees, aud the smaller 10 square degrees 
of the celestial vault. In a fine moonlight night the 
smaller cloud becomes engirely effuced, and the other 
loses a large part of its brightness, The latest contri- 
butions to nebular astronomy are due to Lord Rosse. 
One of the most remarkable facts disclosed by his ob- 
servations consists in the spiral arrangement of several 
of the nebule. It would also uppear from them, that 
several nebulte which had been considered irresolvable, 
consist of clusters of stars. This would seem to sug- 
gest that all objects of this class are in reality agglom- 
erations of stars, bnt the subject is one on which there 
is considerable diversity of opinion. See SUPPLEMENT. 

(Med.) A slight speck on the cornea; a mist or cloud 
suspended in the urine. — Dunglison. 

Neblular, a. Pertaining to nebule. 

Neb’ule, n. (Arch.) An ornament of the zigzag form, 
but without angles; it is chiefly found in the remains 
of Saxon architecture, in the archivolts of doors and 
windows. 

Nebulos’‘ity, n. The state of being nebulous; hazi- 
ness; clondiness. 

Neb'ulous, a. Cloudy; hazy; misty; as, nebulous 
weather. 

(Astron.) Pertaining to, or having the appearance of 
a nebula, 
Neb’aly, a. Decorated with wavy lines. 
(Her.) See Ling. 

Nece‘da, or Necepan, in Wisconsin, a post-village and 
township of Juneau co., abt. 20 m. N. of Manston: pop. 
of township abt. 1,000. 

Neeessa'rlan. u. One who maintains the doctrine of 
philosophical necessity ; a necessitarian. 

—a. Relating to necessarianism. 

Necessa’‘rianism, n. The doctrine of philosophical 
necessity. 

Nec’essarily, adv. By necessity; in such a manner 
that it cannot be otherwise; indispensably; by unavoid- 
able consequence. 

Nec’essariness, n. The state or quality of being 
necessary. 

Nec’essary, a. [Fr. necessaire; Lat. necessarius, from 
necesse — ne, not, and cedo, cessum, to yield. Sve CEDE.) 
That cannot be put off, or which is unavoidable; inevi- 
table or indispensable; that must be, and cannot be 
otherwise. — Indispensably requisite; needful; essen- 
tial; that which cannot be otherwise without prevent- 
ing the purpose intended; inevitable, as a conclusion 
or a result. — Acting from necessity or compulsion ; in- 
voluntary; — opposed to Free; as, is man a necessary or 
a free agent? 

—n. Something necessary or indispensable to some pnr- 
pose; an essential; a requisite; a requirement; — used 
generally in the plural. 

„We are to ask of God such necessaries of life as are needful 
to us.” — Duty of Man. 

A water-closet ; a privy; a house of convenience. 

Necessita’rian, n. A necessuriun; one who main- 
tains the doctrine of philosophical necessity. 

Neces'sitate, v.a. To make necessary or indispen- 
sable; to render unavoidable. 

ko compel ; to force ; to oblige ; not to leave free. 

Necess.ta'tion, n. The act of making necessary; 
compulsion. (k.) 

Necessitous, a. Very needy or indigent; poverty- 
stricken. — Narrow; destitute ; pinching ; us, necessitous 
poverty. 

Neces'sitously, adv. In a necessitous manner. 

Neces'sitousness. n. Poverty; want: need: penury. 

Neces'situde, n. [Lat. necessitudo.] Friendship; ne- 
cessary connection or relation. 

Neces’sity, n. pe nécessité; Lat. necessitas, from 
necesse, unavoidable. See Necessary.) That which can- 
not be put off, or which is unavoidable, inevitable, or 
indispensable; that which must be, and cannot be 
otherwise; or the cause of that which cannot be other- 
wise; indispensableness; inevitableness ; state or con- 
dition of being absolutely requisite. 

* Necessity is the argument of tyrants.” —Farl of Chatham. 


—Trresistible power; compulsive force, physical or moral; 
fatality. 

—Extreme indigence ; pinching poverty or penury ; press- 
ing need ; exigency; emergency. 

“ The cause of all .. proceeded from the extreme poverty and 
necessity hia majesty was in.""—Clarendon. 

—That which is necessary; something absolutely requi- 
site; — chiefly in the plural; “as, the necessities of labor 
and employment.“ — Law, 

(Metuph,) Negation of the forces of voluntary action ; 
subjection of material or spiritual phenomena to indis- 
pensable causation. 

Of necessity, by compulsion or imperative force of 
circumstances ; by necessary consequence, 

Neck, (nek,) u. [A. S. hnecca; D. nek; Dan. nakke ; Fr. 
nuque, the nape of the neck; Pers. au.] That flexible 
part of an animal's body which is between the head and 
the shoulders. 

(Anat.) That part of the body which connects the 
head with the trunk. It is principally made np of the 
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Hanic clouds, situated) cellular substance and surrounded by integuments, com- 


pose the neck. 
—The long, slender part of a vessel, as a retort; or of a 
plant, as a gourd, 
(Bot.) The point of junction between the root and 
the stem. 
Neck and crop, completely; utterly ; thoroughly ; as, 
he is ruined neck and crop. — Neck-break, utter ruin. 
Neck of a capital. (Arch.) The space between the 


astragal on the shaft and the annulet of the capital in| 
(Ord: | 


the Grecian-Doric order. — Neck of a cascabel. 
nance.) The part connecting the knob to the base of 
the breech of a gun — Neck of a gun, the minor part 
of a gun in front of the chase. — On the neck of, imme- 
diately following: closely after. 

Stiff neck, contumacy ; obstinacy ; perverseness. — To 
break the neck of, to reduce to more than half; to take 
away the prime difficulty of a thing. 

To harden the neck, to grow stiff-necked, contuma- 
cions, or obstinate. 

Necho. (n7ko.) a king of Egypt, called in Scripture 
Pharaoh-Necho, succeeded his father Psammetichus, 617 
B.C. He planned a canal from the Nile to the Arabian 
Gulf, which undertaking he was forced to abandon, after 
losing a great number of men. The ships of Necho 
sailed from the Red Sea round the coast of Africa into 


Fig. 1926, 
JEWISH CAPTIVES PRESENTED BEFORE PHARAOH-NECHO. 
(Copied from the great Tomb of the Kings explored by Belzoni.) 


the Mediterranean, and returned to Egypt, after a voy- 
uge of three years. This monarch invaded Assyria, and, 
on his march, was attacked by Josiah, king of Judah, 


who was slain in the battle. Necho was in turn de- 
feated by Nebuchadnezzar, und obliged to retarn to his 
own country, where he died 601 B. C. 


Neckar, a river of S. W. Germany, rising in the moun- | 


tains of the Schwarzwald, and after a N. W. course of 240 
m., joins the Rhine at Mannheim. It is navigable 120 m. 

Neck’-beef, n. The coarse flesh of the neck of cattle, 
sold to the poor at a cheap rate. 

Neck’-cloth, n. A piece of cloth worn on the neck; 
a cravat; a neck-tie. 

Necked, (neck’d,)a. Having a neck; as, stiff-necked, 
long-necked, 

Necker, Jacques, a French statesman, minister of fi- 
nance to Louis XVI., B. at Geneva, 1732. He went to 
Paris at an early age, obtained employment in a bank- 
ing-house, in which he rose toa partnership, and in 13 
years, having made a number of successful specniations, 
retired from business with a large fortune. He com- 
menced his political career by becoming a member of 
the council of Two Hundred at Geneva. He was after- 
wards appointed minister of the republic of Geneva at 
Paris, where, by degrees, he rose to the highest employ- 
ments. In 1765 he was appointed syndic of the French 
Eust-India Company; in 1775, director of the royal 
treasury ; and was twice director-general of the finances 
of France. But the Revolution, which all his efforts 
were unable to check, obliged him to retire to Switzer- 
land. Necker wrote three volumes on the finances of 
France, a book on the influence of religious opinions, 
and other works. He married the daughter of n Prot- 
estant clergyman, by whom he had a danghter, Madame 
de Staél-Holstein, the wife of the Swedish ambassador. 
She afterwards became celebrated by the name of Ma- 
dame de N. D. in Switzerland, 1804. 

Neck’erchief, n. A handkerchief for the neck; — 
culled also neck-handkerchiaf, 

Necklace. n. A string of beads or precious stones, 
worn by women on the neck. 


cervical vertebræ, and the numerous muscles which Necklaced, (nek’last,) a. Wearing a necklace. 


over them, and are concerned in their different move- | 


ments and in those of the head and shoulders, The 
pharynx and cesophagus lie in contact with the front 
of the vertebral column, and the larynx and trachea in 


frout of these. The large blood-vessels of the head pass | 


throngh the neck on the front of the spine, and some 
important nerves take nearly the same course. These 
several organs, connected together rather loosely by 


Neck'-land, u. A long, narrow part of land. 

Neck’-mould, n. (Arch.) A small convex moulding 
surronnding a column at the junction of the shaft and 
capital. 

Neck’-tie, u. A neckerchief; a strip of silken or cotton 
stuff woru round the throat; as, a fancy neck-tie. 

Neck’-weed, n. Ilemp;— used in ridicule, because 
used for hanging criminals. 
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Nectan‘dra, n. 
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Neerolog'ic, Neerolog'ienl, a. Pertaining to ne- 

crology. 

Necrologist,n. One who gives an account of, or 
registers deaths, 

Necrology, n. [Gr. nekros, n dead body, and logos, 
discourse.| An account of the dead or of deaths; a col- 
lection of short biographical notices of deceased persons, 
published shortly after their death ; a register of deaths. 

Necromancer. n. One who practises necromancy ; 
a conjurer ; an enchanter ; a sorcerer. 

Nee romancy. n. It. nebromanteia, from nekros, a 
dead body, and manteia, a prophesying, divination.] The 
art of revealing future events is the divination of the 
future by consulting the spirits of the dead. The origin 
of the pretended art extends far beyond the limits of 
history. It is generally believed to have arisen in Egypt 
at a very early period, and to have been from hence 
carried into most of the other countries of antiquity. The 
Jews, doubtless, became acquainted with it here, and 
we find it repeatedly, and in very severe terms, con- 
demned in the Old Testament by Moses and others 
(Deut. xviii. 11, 12). In 1 Sam. xxviii. 3-8, we have an 
account of the witch of Endor's pretended raising up 
of the spirit of Samuel before Saul. In the eleventh 
book of the“ Odyssey,” Homer makes Ulysses raise the 
shade of Tiresias from the infernal regions. In the 
sixth book of the“ Eneid” of Virgil we have an ac- 
count of the descent of Æneas into Hades, another 
form which necromancy sometimes took among the an- 
cients. The Greek satirists did not neglect to aim 
their shafts at this art, and in the “Frogs,” of Aris- 
tophanes, and particularly in Lucian’s “ Mnippns,” we 
have elaborate and amusing descriptions of the cere- 
monies attending the invocation of the dead and the 
entrance of the living into Hades. The priesthood 
usually claimed to be the medium of communication 
between the living and the dead, and the art was prac- 
tised with peculiar and imposing ceremonies, which 
could not fail to greatly impress the beholder. The 
necromancer surrounded himself with mysterious em- 
blems; a multiplicity of rites preceded the evocation of 
the spirit: and, above all, solitude und darkness, so 
potent in their influence over the imagination, were re- 
garded as essential to success. The Thessalian workers of 
spirits performed their rites with many revolting atroci- 
ties, and not unfrequently butchered men in order to 
consult their spirits before they had time to hasten 
down to the regions of the dead. The establishment 
of the Christian religion brought necromancy under the 
ban of the Church: and the Emperor Constantine pro- 
hibited, under severe penalties, the evocation of the 
dead. The necromancer of the Middle Ages seems to 
have merged into the sorcerer, who, by means of potent 
spells, summoned demons and infernal spirits to his aid, 

Necroman’tic, Necroman’tical, a. Pertaining 
to necromancy; performed by necromancy. 

Necroman’tically, adv. By necromancy; by con- 
juration. 

Nec’ronite, n. [Fr. nécronite.] (Min.) A variety of 
Orthoclase. It is found in small nodules in the lime- 
stone of Baltimore, and when struck it exhales a fetid 
odor resembling that of putrid flesh. 

Necroph’/agans, n. [Gr. nel ros, a corpse, and phago, 
I eat.) Same as SILPHIDA, A. v. 

Necroph’agous, a. Feeding on dead animals, as 
carrier-beetles or Silphide, 

Necroph’orus, u. (Zoll.) The Sexton-beetle,a genus 
of the SILPRIDA, Q. v. 

Necrop’olis, n. [Or. nekros, and polis, a city.) This 
word literally signifies the city of the dead, and was the 
name given toa suburb of Alexandria in Egypt, contain- 
ing temples, gardens, and superb mausoleums. Hence it 
has come to be applied to some of the magnificent 
cemeteries in the vicinity of some of our large cities. 

Neeroscop'ie. Necroscop'ical, a. That relates 
to post-mortem examinations. 

Necrosed, (ne-krost’,) a. (Med.) Affected by necrosis; 
as, n necrosed bone. — Dunglison. 

Necro’'sis, n. Fr. nécrose: Gr. nekrosis, from nekroa, 
I kill.) (Med.) A word used as synonymous with morti- 
fication or gangrene; but it is more commonly used in 
surgery to denote the death or mortification of a part or 
the whole of a bone. Necrosis differs from caries of a 
bone, inasmuch as in the latter case the vitality of the 
bone is only impaired, not destroyed, as in the former; 
in the same way as ulceration of the soft parts differs 
from gangrene. Necrosis is found in either sex, and at 
all periods of life, and mny be occasioned either by ex- 
ternal causes, as fractures, contusions, &c., or by inter- 
nal or constitutional canses, as a debilitated or deranged 
habit of body, When a portion of a bone becomes dead, 
it is regarded as an extraneous substance. 

(Bot.) A genus of plants. order 

Lanracer, Thespecies N. rodici is the Bibirn or Beheera 

tree, n plant of considerable importance. It yields the 

wood called greenheart, which is largely imported into 
this country from Guiana and the West-Indian islands, 
for ship-bnilding and other purposes. This timber is 
heavy, hard, and durable, but rather apt to split: it 
takes a good polish, and is remarkable for its olive- 
green color.. The bark of this tree has been used of 
late years as a substitute for the cinchona barks in 
medicine. Its tonic, anti-periodic, and febrifuge prop- 
erties are due to the presence of a uliar alkaloid, 
called bibiru, bibirine, or bebeerine, which may be em- 
ployed by itself. or in the form of a sulphate. as a sub- 
stitute for quinine. The seeds of the bibiru contain 
starch, which is mixed with a species of decayed astrin- 
gent wood and a certain quantity of cassava starch, and 
made into a kind of bread by the South-American 
Indians. NV. cymbarum yields the substance called 
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Brazilian sassafras. The cotyledons of N. puchury, 
major und minor, are imported from Brazil, under the 
names of sussafras-nuts and pichurium beans. They 
are used for flavoring chocolate. 

Nec'tar, n. [Gr. nektar.) (Myth.) The supposed drink 
of the gods; and it was believed that this nectar, which 
they never gave to mortals, contributed much towards 
their eternal existence. According to the fables of the 
classic poets, it was a most delicious liquor, with prop- 
erties far exceeding anything that mortals could imagine, 
as it gave a beauty, bloom, aud vigor to all who imbibed 
it. Combined with ambrosia (which formed the solid 
food of the gods), it repaired all accidental injuries or 
decays which might assail them. 

Necta’real, Necta’rean, Neeta'reous, a. Re- 
sembling nectar; very sweet and pleasant. 

Nee'tared, a. Imbued with nectar; mingled with 
nectar; abounding with nectar. 

Necta’reously, adv. In a nectareous manner. 

Necta’‘reousness, n. The quality of being nectareous. 

Necta’rial, a. (Bot.) Pertaining to a nectary. 

Nectariferous, a. (Bot.) That yields nectar or honey. 

Nec'tarine. a. Sweet as nectar; nectareous. 

—n. (Bot.) The Brunion, a variety of the peach, in which 


the velvety covering of the skin is obliterated, and the 
surface is smooth and shining. Nectariues are generally 
more highly flavored than peaches. 

Nec'tarous, a. Nectareous; sweet as nectar. 

Nec'tary. n. (Bot.) The melliferous part of a flower; 
sometimes it is iu the form of a horn or spur; some- 
times in that of a cup, whence it is called the honey-cup. 

Ned’enaes, a dist. of the S. E. of Norway, bordering on 
the Skager-rack; area, 4,266 sq. m. The surface is 
mountainous. Chief towns. Arendel, Grimstad, and 
Millesand. Pop. 53,000, 

Ned’s Point, in Massachusetts, a small peninsula and 
light-house, on the E. side of Mattapoise Harbor, Buz- 
zard’s Bay. It exhibits a fixed light 40 ft. above the sea. 

Need, n. (AS. neod, neud; Du. nood ; Ger. noth.) Desti- 


tution ; indigence ; penury; a state that requires supply 
or relief.—Difficulty; exigency ; strait; necessity ; want; 
occasion for something. 

—v.a. To want; to lack; to require, as supply or relief. 

—v. n. To be wanted; to be necessary. 

Need’er, n. One that wants anything. 

Need fi a. Necessary as supply or relief ; requisite. 

Need’fully, adv. Necessarily. 

Need'ſulness, n. Quality or state of being needful ; 
necessity. 

Need’ham, in Massachusetts, a post-township of Nor- 
folk co.; pop. abt. 3,400, 

Need ily, adv. In a needy manner; necessarily. 

Need iness, n. State of being needy; want; poverty; 
indigence. 

Needle, n. [A. S. nædl, ned; Ger. nadel.) A small in- 
strument of steel, pointed at one end, with an eye at the 
other to receive a thread, used in sewing. (See below, ? 
Manuf.)\—A small pointed piece of steel used in the mari- 
ner's compass, which, by its magnetic quality, is attract- 
ed and directed to the pole — called a magnetic needle. 
(See Compass.)—Any thing having the form of a needle. 

( Manuf.) This simple but indispensable adjunct of 
civilization, however small in size, requires to be ma- 
nipulated by uo fewer than 120 workmen before it is 
ready for the housewife. The first operation which 
has to be gone through is to reduce the best steel, by 
means of n wire-drawing machine, to the suitable 
diameter of the needle. The steel wire is brought in 
bundles to the manufactory, where it is tested by being 
re-heated and plunged into cold water, after which it is 
snapped between the fingers in order to ascertain its 
quality. ‘Che wire that is the most brittle is kept fora 
peculiar kind of needle, and the rest which has passed 
the test is calibred, in order to see whether it is equally 
thick all through and of the required gauge. ‘The coils 
of wire are then cut bya pair of mechanical shears into 
pieces of about eight feet long, and again into the requi- 
site needle-length. In order to cut 120 wires, only two 
successive incisions are requisite, and, consequently, the 
shears, by striking 21 blows ina minute, cut in 10 hours 
fully 490,000 ends of steel wire, which produce more 
than 800,000 needles. After the wires are cut, veing 
more or less bent, they require to be straightened; and 
the operation is thus performed: — They are enclosed, 
from 5.000 to 6,000 at a time, in two strong iron rings, 
and the bundle is placed upon a flat smooth bench cov- 
ered with a cast-iron plate, which has two grooves in it 
to receive the projecting circumference of the rings. 
Above the bundle is then placed another plate or rule, 
which has likewise two grooves to receive the rings, and 
by pressing this down two or three times, the wires are 
immediately straightened. The needles, now in their 
embryo state, are then taken to the pointing-house, 
where, by means of some thirty grind-stones driven by 
a water-wheel, they are to be sharpened. The workman 
seats himself in front of the grindstone (which, on ac- 
count of the rapidity of its revolutions, is inclosed 
with iron plates or bands, having slits between for the 
wire to be applied to the stone), and seizing fifty or sixty 
wires between the thumb and forefinger of his right 
hand, presents one end of the bundle to the grindstone, 
by which means the ends are made conical. This opera- 
tion is termed roughing down, and is performed without 
the nid of water; by which means the steel-dust seriously 
damages the eyes and lungsof the workmen. There are 
many inventions for preventing this cause of bad health 
to the needle-workers; but they seldom adopt any pre- 
cautions, preferring to go along on the old plan, and to 
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of equal length and quality. For each different size a 
small copper plate is employed. It is nearly square, and 
has a turned-up edge ou two of its sides; the one is 
intended to receive all the points, while the other resists 
the pressure of the shears. On this plate a certain 
number of wires are put with their points in contact 
with the border, and they are cut together flush with 
the plate, by means of a small pair of shears, moved by 
the knee of the workman. These even wires are now 
taken to the head-fiattener. This workman, seated at a 
table with a block of steel before him about three 
inches cube, takes up from twenty to twenty-five needles 
between his finger and thumb, spreading them out like 
a fan, with the points under the thumb; he lays the 
heads on the steel block, and with a small flat-faced 
hammer strikes a few successive blows upon them so as 
to flatten them in an instant. The heads having become 
hardened by hammering, ure now annealed by heating 
and slow cooling, and are handed to the piercer, gen- 
erally a child, who torms the eye in a second by laying 
one side of the head upon a block of steel, and by driving 
asmall punch through the other side with @ smart tap 
of his hammer, The eyes are then trimmed by driving 
the punch through them again, and, alter laying the 
needle with the punch sticking through it upon the 


block of steel, hammering the head on the sides, which 
canses it to take the form of the punch. The next 
operator makes the groove at the eye, and rounds the 
head, which he does with a small file. The needles 
being thus prepared, are thrown, by the workman, pell- 
mell, iuto a sort of drum or box, iu which they are 
made to arrange themselves in parallel lines by means 
of a few dexterous shakes of the workman’s arm. They 
are now ready to be tempered, for which purpose they 
are ranged on sheet-iron plates, generally about thirty 
pounds weight at a time, containing from 250,000 to 
500,000 needles, and are placed in a furnace, whence, 
after being heated to redness, they are removed, and 
immersed suddenly in a bath of coid water. Some 
manufacturers heat the needles by means of immersion 
in melted lead. Polishing is the next operation, and 
it is the longest and most expensive process. This 
is effected upon bundles containing 500,000 needles, 
by a machine, under the guidance of one man, who 
can polish about thirty bundles at once. The needles 
are rolled up in the bundles, covered with canvas in 
layers, with quartzose sand interspersed between the 
layers, which are smeared with rape-seed oil. These 
packets are then exposed to the to-and-fro pressure 
of wooden tables, by which the needles are rubbed 
constantly together on every side, and get finely polished. 
They are then scoured by the cask; that is to say, after 
being worked during eighteen or twenty hours under 
the tables, the needles are taken out of the packets, und 
are placed in wooden bowls, where they are mixed with 
sawdust to absorb the black grease. They are then put 
in a cask, which revolves by means of a handle and 
axis, on which it is supported in its frame, and some 
more sawdust is added, and the cask revolved rapidly 
until they are quite clean, and the eyes are clear. Win- 
nowing is the next process, and it is achieved by means 
of a mechanical ventilator, the same as is used for win- 
nowing corn, and the operation leaves the needles 
bright and clear from all impurity. For the best de- 
scriptions of needles, the three operations of polishing, 
scouring, and winnowing are generally performed at 
least ten times. They are then sorted in the order of 
their polish, and the sorter separates all that have 
broken points, heads, or other defects. Afterwards they 
are divided into quantities for packing up, for sale, in the 
small blue paper parcels in which they are usually seen. 
Nee‘dle, v.a. To form, as crystals, in the shape of a 
needle. 
—v.n. To shoot into crystals in the form of a needle. 
Nee’dle-book, n. Something in which to keep nee- 
dies, usually made in the form of a book, with cloth 
leaves; a housewife. t 
Nee'dleful, u.; pl. NX RDXTUIS. As much thread as 
is generally put at one time in the needle. 
Nee‘dle-gun, n. (Ger. ziindnadel-gewehr.] (Gun) A 
Prussian breech-loading rifle. invented by Nicolas Dreyse, 
a locksmith. The fundamental principle of the needle- 
gun lies in this: that a cartridge is employed which 
contains within itself the fulminating componnd that is 
toignite the powder; and since this fulminate lies buried 
between the powder and the bullet. it can only be reached 
and struck, and hence ignited, by a needle piercing the 
cartridge. First, beginning with the feature most prom- 
inent, the newile, fixed in a holder or bolt encircled by a 
spiral spring, the recoil of which is to dart the needle 
into the explosive charge; second, Me lock, or appliance 
for drawing the needle back to put into connection 
with the trigger; third, the chamber, which forms the 
breech-piece, and which carries a little tube, or guide, 
through which the needle passes to the cartridge. The 
whole of this mechanism is carried in a cylindrical case, 
which is fixed to the stock by bands, and into which 
the barrel is screwed, so that the case forms, as it were, 
a prolongation of the barrel. Lastly, there is the trig- 
ger, which, when pulled, discharges the needle from its 
detaining catch. How these various parts are dixposed, 
and what is their action, will, we hope, be made clear 
by the accompanying diagram and the following de- 
scription. The illustration shows the position of the 
parts at the moment of firing, just as the needle has 
struck the fulminate. A is the needle-bolt carrying the 
needle, and furnished with two shoulders or projections, 
a and d, the hinder part passing through the spiral 


do as their fathers did before them. The wires, being 
thus pointed, are then transferred to the first workshop, 
and are cut in two, so as to form two separate needles 


spring. BB is the lock for drawing the needle-bolt 
back. It is in the form of a little tube, with a project- 
ing thumb-picce at one end, and a little tooth or catch 
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(catching the projection, á, of the needle-bolt) at the 
other. It is, moreover, held in its place by the locking- 
epring b, but can ve drawn back when b is pressed 
down. CC is the chamber, also tubular, in which is 
fixed the needle-guide, d. This chamber slides back- 
wards and forwards in the outer case by au action pre- 
cisely similar to a street-dvor bolt; and it is furnished 
on the outside with a knob or handle, by which to move 
it, bolt-fashion ; a slot, not shown in the sectional draw- 
ing, being cut lengthwise in it to allow it to puss the 
catch, Al. Its bevelled or conical end exactly fits the 
corresponding bevelled or conical end of the barrel, and 
it is furced into close contact with the latter by a side- 
wise motion of the knob (bolt-fashion again), which 
motion, by thrusting the base of the knob, c, against the 
slightly inclined edge, f, of a slot in the outer case, 
jams the two bevelled surfaces together, and thus tightly 
closes the breech. D is the trigger acting upon the 
spring, g, and thus upon the catch, Æ. It will be seen 
that the upper surface of the trigger's horizontal arm 
takes its purchase agaiust the under side of the case, and 
that itis furnished with 3 knuckles or points of press- 
ure; and it will be easily understood, that, according as 
either of these are pressed against the case, by pull- 
ing upon the trigger. so will the catch, A, be drawn 
down to a greater distance. The first one is in bearing 
when the gun is out of use, or immediately after firing. 
When the second or middle one is brought to bear, the 
catch, A, is drawn down sufficiently to allow the needle- 
bolt shoulder, a, to pass over it. When the third is 
brought to bear, A is so far withdrawn that the whole 
of the lock-tube, B B, will pass over it, so that a soldier 
can, if necessary, disable his gun ina moment. If he 
has to retreat, leaving his gun behind him, he merely 
pulls the trigger very hard, and draws BB out by the 
thump-piece, and he leaves behind him an empty, use- 
less barrel. These various parts are thus manipulated 
in the process of loading and firing: — First, the thumb 
is pressed upon the spring, b, and by means of the thumb- 
piece the small lock-tube is drawn back, pulling with 
it, by means of the little tooth at the opposite end, the 
needle-bolt, till the shoulder, a, is caught behind the 
trigger-catch, A. Then. by pulling the knob a little on 
one side, and at the same time pushing it towards the 
butt-end of the stock, the chamber, CC, with the needle- 
guide, is slid back, and a clear space is leſt in that part 
of the case which is in our drawing occupied by the 
needle-guide. Through the opening thus made the 
cartridge is inserted into the end of the barrel, as shown 
by the dotted lines in the diagram, The chamber is 
then bolted up again, and the thumb-piece, and so the 
lock is pushed forward to its original position. The 
position of things is then just as shown, with the ex- 
ception that the needle-bolt, and with it the needle, is 
held back by the shoulder, a, catching against the trig- 
ger-dentent, „, the spiral spring being of course com- 
pressed or in tension, The gun is then ready for firing, 
the trigger is pulled, A is drawn down, und the spring, 
released, darts 
the needle 
through the 
guide into the 
cartridge, the 
blunt end of the 
needle sharply 
striking the ful- 
minate,andthus 
igniting the 
charge. The bar- 
rel of the gun is, 
bythe latest pat- 
tern, 32 in. long 
and 6-10ths of 
an inch bore, the 
breech end be- 
ing widened out 4 
to admit the earW— . 
tridge easily; / 8 8 
and it is rifled ( 20 

with 4 grooves * 
3-100ths of an 
inch deep, the 
rifling taking 
one turn in 2814 
inches. The to- 
tal weight of the 
gun, without the 
sword - bayonet, 
is 1034 pounds. 
The advantages 
claimed for the 
needle-gun are 
chiefly these: 
that the bullet 
is propelled 
through rifled 
grooves without 
violent forcing 
into the barrel 
— indeed, withont coming into contact with it; that the 
loading is simple and rapid, the ball, powder, and cap 
being contained in the cartridge; that the loading is 
from the breech; that the combustion of the powder 
and cartridge-case is more complete than in any other 
guns: that the escaping gas carries but little smoke 
with it: that the gun is instantly disabled, if necessary. 
Some of these advantages are of course common to most 
breech-loaders; but there is one especial merit in the 
N. G. which is not so common to other constructions, 
and that is the ease with which the mechanism can be 
made and put together. Notwithstanding the many 
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advantages claimed for the needle-gun, and which it 
nas proved itself to possess, at least over the Austrian 
tmnzzle-loalers, it seems to be of slow adoption in other 
countries, although ite principles and mechanism are 
generally known, The lite rifle-competition at Vienna, 
and the many rifle-trials in Great Britain, our own, and 
other countrios, show that the various governments, 
aud military men generally, are not satisfied that the 
superiority of the NC. is conclusive, or that a sum. 
ciently reliable breech-louder has yet been produced, 
The chief oljjections to the needle-gun are doubtless the 
danger attending the transportation of its paper-car- 
tridge, and the delicacy and complication of its mechan- 
ical arrangements, The cartridge, unlike the metallic, 
does not assist in any way to prevent the escape of gus 
breech wards, so the Junction of the chamber-cluser or 
breech-bolt with the barrel must be a perfect mechan- 
ical fit, like the satety-valve of a stenm-boiler. If » lit- 
tle sand were tu get inte the joint, an injurious escape 
of gus would be inevitable; or if the spiral spring that 
projects the needle were to come in contact with salt- 
water, the wenpon would speedily become ineffective. 
Considered mechanically, the needly-gun seems incapa- 
ble of standing rough usage fora lengthened period — 
The above lines were taken from the Report to the Gow! 
erumeut af the United States on the Munitions of War ex- 
hibited wt the Paris Universal Exhibition (1867), by the 
United States Commissioners, Charles B. Norton and 
W. J. Valentine Time has since demonstrated the 
correctness of the doubts expressed in that report 
The needle-gun was n great advance on any weapon 
known at the time, but a rough one compared 
with the pieces lately introduced. Its use has 
been superseded in Germany by other and bette 


weapons, 

Needle-ore, n. [From the acicnlar form of its crystals.) 
Min.) A native sulphide of bismuth, copper, and lead, 
found at Beresowsk in Siberia, imbedded in white 

quartz, Tt occurs in ncicular fonr- or six-sided prisms, 

Needle-pointed, a. Pointed as a needle. 

Needler. n. One whe makes newdllea, 

Nee‘dle-spar, n. (Min.) Aragonite, J. v. 

Needles, The,) a cluster of pointed rocks on the coast 
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of the English Channel, off the Isle of Wight; Lat. 50° 
39’ 9” N., Lon. 19 “ W. 

Needless, a. In want of nothing: having no need.— 
Not needed or wanted; unnecessary; not requisite; 
Useless, 

Need 'lessly, adv. Without necessity; unnecessarily ; 
without need, 

Need lessnessa, u. Unnecesssriness. 

Nee'dle-stone, n. (,.) Scolecite, q. v. 

Needle- woman, n.; pl. NEROLE-WOMEN. A seam- 
stress; a woman who works with a needle. 

Needle- Mork, n. Work executed with a needle ; or, 
the business of n seamstress, 

Needle-worked, (nze'dl-wurkt,) a. Worked with 
needles, 

Nee'dly, a. Relating to, or resembling a needle. 

Needs, adv. Necessarily ; indispensably ;-- generally 
used with must. 

“ Needs must when the Devil drives.” — Proverb. 
Needs'by, adv. Without need; needlessly. 
Need’y, a. Necessitous; indigent; very poor; distressed 

through want of the means of living. 

Needy, in Oregon, a post-village of Clackamas co., abt. 
15 m. S. E. of Oregon City. 

Neelghau. u. (Zl) See Nytonac. 

Neem’-tree, n. (Bot.) See Mevtaces, 

Nee'nah, iu Minnesota, a village of Stearns co., abt. 7 
m. S. of St. Cland. 

Neenah, in Wisconsin, n post-village and township of 
Winnelmgo co., abt. 36 m. S. W. of Green Bay; pop. of | 
township abt, 2.000. 

Neenah River, in Wisconsin. See Fox River. 

Ne’er, „dr, a/v. A contraction of NEVER, Q. v. 

Neerwinden, (nair-vin‘den,) a village of Belginm, 2 
m. from Landen. Here William III of England was 
defeated by the duke of Luxembourg, in 1693; and here, | 
in 1793, the French were defeated hy the Anstrians, | 

Ne ex'eat Repub'lea, | Lit, that he may not leave 
the country.) Le.) A writ issued against n person 
whoowes an actually dne equitable debt and is meditat- 
ing a departure from the realm to prevent his flight 
withont the leave of the conrt. The motion for the writ, 
except in some special causes, requires to be supported) 
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by an affidavit as to the debt, and the defendant's in. 
tention to go into parts without the State; and the 
person when arrested may obtain his liberty by either 
depositing the amount indorsed upon the writ, or by 
exeenting a bond, with two sufficient sureties iu double 
that sum, not to leave the country. 

Nefarious, a. [Lat. nefarius, from ne, not, and fari, 
to speak.) Impious; wicked in the extreme; sinful, 
villauous or vile in the highest degree; abominable ; 
detestable; infamous; execrable; atrocious, 

Nefn'riously, adv. With extreme wickedness; abom- 
inubly. 

Nefa'riousness, u. The quality of being nefarious, 

Netts'ville, iu /onsylvania, a post-village of Lancas- 
ter ch, abt. 5 m. N. of Laucaster. 

Negafratam’, u decayed seaport-town of Hindostan, 

residency of Madras, dist. of Tanjore, on the Buy of 
Biana; 162 m. S. E. of Madras ; . 10,000. 

Negn'tion, u. [Lat. negatio, from nego, negatus.) De- 
nial: refusal; a declaration that something is not, or 
has not been, or shall not be, 

(Logic.) The absence of a quality in a thing which, 
by nature, cannot have it; or the description of a thing 
by denying its possession of some quality which, by 
nature, it has not. 

Neg’ative. a. Implying denial or negation ; — opposed 
to affirmative —Implying absence :—opposed to positive. 
—Having the power of stopping, withholding, or restrain- 
ing; as, a negutive vote, 


—n. A proposition by which something is denied.— A 


word which denies, ns no, or nol. — The right or power 
of preventing the enaction of a law or decree.—A deci- 
sion or answer expressive of negation. 

( Photog.) A photographic picture in which the lights 
and shadows of the natural olject are transposed ; the 
high lights being black, and the deep shadows trans- 
parent, or nearly so. Negatives are taken on glass and 
paper by various processes, and should indicate with 
extreme delicacy, and in reverse order, the vurious gra- 
dations of light and shade which occur in a landscape 
or pores A negative differs from a positive inasmuch 
ns in the latter case it ia required to prodnce a deposit 
of pure metallic silver to be viewed by reflected light; 
while in the latter, density to transmitted light is the 
chief desideratum; accordingly, inorganic reducing and 
retarding agents are employed in the development of a 
positive, while those of organic origin are used in the 
production of a negative. The value of a negative con- 
sists in the power it gives of multiplying positive proof. 
See Positive. 

Negative Quantity. (Algebra) A quantity which 
is opposite to positive quantity, and which is character- 
ized by having the symbol — prefixed to it, The theory 
of negative quantities is attended with great difi- 
culty and many obstructions when it ascends to the 
higher branches of mathematics. In the expression 
a -b. where a is greater than b, the quantity can read- 
ily be solved; but when we have a — b, where his greater 
than a, the expression is attended with much difficulty, 
aa is also —a by itself. The best definition, and what 
is most natural, is that given by Newton, and followed 
by Euler, that negative quantities ure less than nothing; 
the second definition is usually adopted with regard to 
mechanics, that negative quantities are similar to posi- 
tive quantities, onig that they are taken in n contrary 
sense, or opposite direction, D'Alembert, however, has 
shown that both these definitions lead to inaccurate 
notions. He observes: Let there be the proportion 
1:— —1:1, which is true in its results, because 
the product of the means must equal the product of the 
extremes, or vice versa, Now it must considered 
that if — 1 be less than nothing, it will be consequently 
much more lesa than the positive number 1. Therefore 
it can be deduced that the secund term is less than the 
first, and consequently the fourth be less than the third. 
That is to say, 1 will less than —1; but it has been 
proved to be greater than —1; consequently, it will be 
both less and greater, which is alsurd. The only 
true interpretation which we can attach to a negative 
quantity, ia, that it is an absolute quantity which does 
not conform to the system of reasoning by which posi- 
tive quantities are governed, but that it relates to an- 
other system in such a manner, that, in order to render 
the formule for the first system applicable to it, the 
sign which precedes it must be changed from + to —, 
or from — to +. For instance, if y represents the dif 
ference between a and z, it does not follow that by anb- 
stituting —y for + y, the quantity represented by y be- 
comes negative; but merely that of the two quantities 
a and z, the one which was the greater in the case in 
which y has the sign +, becomes the smaller when the 
symbol of y is changed into—. See Imaginary QUAN- 
TITY. 

Neg’ative, v. a. To dismiss by negation ; to disprove; 
to prove the contrary of. — To reject by vote; to refuse 
to enact or sanction; to resist a choice or what is pro- 
posed. 

Neg’atively, %% With or by denial; not afirma- 
tively. — In the form of speech implying the absence 
of something. 

Negaunee’, in Michigan, a post-village and township | 
of Marquette cu, 14 m. S. W. of Marquette; pop. of town- 
ship abt. 1.600. 

Neglect’, r.a, [Lat. rect us, from nian] To omit 
by carelessness; not to heed, care fur, or attend to; to 
disregard; to overlook; to amit by carelessness or de. 
sign; to forbear to do, use, imply, promote, or attend 
to — To slight; to take no notice of; to treat with 
scornful heedlessness.— To omit to accept or embrace, 
as un offer 

—n. Omission; forbearance to do anything that can be 
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done, or that requires to be dono, — Blight; omission of 
attention or civilities, — State of being disregarded, 

Neglect‘edness, n. State of being neglected. 

Neglect'er, u. One who neglects, 

Neglectful, a. Heedlosa; careless; inattentive, — 
Accustomed or apt to omit what may or ought to be 
done, — Treating with neglect or slight, — Indicating 
neglect, slight, or indifference. 

Neglect'fully. a/v. With neglect; with heedless 
inattention ; with careless indifference. 

Neglect'ingly, adr. Uerdlessly: carelessly. 

Negligee, (- ahd.) n. Fr. négligé.) A plain gown, 
fitting easily to the shape, formerly worn by ladies. 

Negligence, n. [Fr. négligence; Lat. negligentia.) 
Omission to do; habitual omission of that which ougnt 
to be done, or a habit of omitting to do things; care- 
lessnese. — Tustance of neglect; a negligent act. 

Negligent, a. [Fr. négligent; Lat. negligent, from 
neglign.| Careless; heedless; apt or accustomed to 
omit what ought to be done; regardless; indifferent; 
inattentive. 

Heg'ligentiz. adv, Carelessly; heedlessly; without 
exactness. — With slight, disregard, or inattention. 

Negotiability. n. Quality of being negotiable or 
transferable by indorsement. 

Megotinhte. (-gé'shi-,) a. That may be negotiated. 

aper: N. instrument, (Law.) Such documents 
as are freely assignable from one to another, us bills of 
exchange and promissory notes, It is essential to the 
negotiability of a bill between all persons, except the 
vernment, that the words “ payable to order,” or “ to 
bearer," or other equivalent words, be nsed, anthorizing 
the payee to assign or convey the sume to third parties, 
This mode of transfer depends oon the form in which 
it is made negotiable. If payable to the bearer, then it 
may be transferred by mere delivery: but if originally 
payable to a person or his order, then it is properly 
transferable ly indorsement. because in no other way 
will the transfer convey a legal title. 

Nego'tiate, r.n. To treat with another respecting 
purchase und sale; to hold intercourse in bargaining or 
tride. — To hold intercourse with another in respect to 
a treaty, league, or convention; to treat with, respect- 
ing peace or commerce, 

—v.a, To procnre by mutual intercourse and agreement 
with another; to procure, make, or establish by mutual 
intercourse and agreement with others. — To sell; to 
pass: to transfer for a valuable consideration. 

Negotiation, (-shi-d'shun,) n. Fr. négociation; Lat. 
negotiatio.| The transacting of business in traffic: the 
treating with another respecting sale or purchase. — 
The transaction of business between nations. 

Nego'tiator, (-s/i-i-tor,) n. [Lat.] One who negotiates; 
one who treats with others, 

Nego'tiatory, a. Relating to negotiation. 

Nego'tiatrix, n. A female who negotiates. 

Negrais, (neg'rise,) n small island at the mouth of the 
Truwaddy River, in Burmah. Lat. of Cape Negrnis, 16° 
1' N., Lon, H° 14’ k. — Cape Negrais forms the S. W. ex- 
tremity of the prov. of Pegu, a part of the region in 
Further India which is known as British Burma 

Ne'gress, u. A female negro, 

Ne'gril. (Norta and Souta, ) two promontories of Jamai- 
ca, W. Indies. The latter forma the W. extremity of the 
island: Lat. 18° 16’ N., Lon. 78° 22' W. The other is 8 
m. further N. 

Negri‘tos, or NTannios, n. [Sp., dim. of Negroes.) 
( Ethnology.) The name given by the Spaniards to cer- 
tain Negro-like tribes inhabiting the interior of some of 
the Vhilippine Islands, and differing essentially, both 
in features and manners, from the Malay inhabitants of 
the Eastern Archipelago. They bear a very strong re- 
semblance to the Negroes of Gninea, bat are much 
smaller in size, averaging in height not more than four 
feet eight inches, whence their appellation of N., or 
little Negroes. They are also called by the Spaniards 
Nigritos del Monte, from their inhabiting the monn- 
tainons districts for the most part; and one of the is- 
lands where they are most numerous bears the name of 
Isla de los Negros. These N are also known by the 
names Aeta, Aigta, Ite, Inapta, and Igolote or Igorote, 
They are described as a short, small, but well-made and 
active ple, the lower part of the face projecting like 
that of the African Negroes, the hair either woolly or 
frivzled, and the complexion exceedingly dark, if not 
quite so black us that of the Negroes, All writers con- 
cur in apeaking of them as «unk in the lowest depths 
of savagedom, wandering in the woods and monntai 
without any fixed dwellings, and with only a atrip of 
bark to cover their nakedness. The WV. are found only 
in five of the Philippine Islands, namely, Luzon, Min- 
doro, Panay, Negros, and Mindanao, and are estimated 
at abont 25,000 sonls. They are altogether an island 
people, and are hence treated of by Prichard under the 
designation of Pelagian Negroes. 

Ne’gro, n. (Lut. niger, black.] (Zthnelogy.) A name 
properly applied to a race or variety of the human spe- 
cies, inhabiting the central portion of Africa, princi- 
pally between Lat. 10° N and 20° 8, on necount of one 
of their most striking characteristics — their black color. 
They do not include the Egypthins. Nubians, Abyssin- 
ians. kc., of Northern, ner the Hottentots of Sonthern 
Africa, Their characteristics are: skin black, hair 
woolly, lips thick, nose depressed, jaw protruded, fore 
head retiring, proportions of the extremities abnormal. 
They occupy about one-half of Africa. The Egyptians 
became acquainted with Negroes through the conqnests 
of their rulers abont 2300 Ð 0., und represented them 
on their monnments as eurly as 1600 B. ©.; whence we 
know that for nearly thirty-five centuries the type has 
remained unchanged. They were known to the Greeks 
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tin the 7th century n. c. In Africa, the Negro tribes 
haye in general elevated themselves considerably above 
the simple state of nature, living in settled habitations, 
practising a rude agriculture, and — on certain 
manufactures. They display considerable ingenuity in 
the manufacture of weapons, the working of iron, weav- 
ing of mats, cloth, and baskets from dried grasses, in the 
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dressing of skins of animals, structure of their huts and 
household utensils, and the making of various imple 
ments, Their religion is u species of Fetichism, and they | 
believe in good and evil spirits, witcheraft, charma and | 
spells, omens, aed and unlucky days, Kc. Thonzh | 
cruel to their enemies and prisoners, amd setting little 
value on human life, they are naturally kind-hearted, 
affectionate, hospitable to strangers, unsuspecting, and 
communicative of their Joys and sorrows, They are of 
a cheerful disposition, and passionately fond of music, 
Their languages are described as extremely rudo and 
imperfect, almost destitute of construction, and inca- 
pable of expressing abstractions. 

Neg’roloid, a. Mr, and Gr, eidos, form.) That re- | 

sembles the Negroes. 

Neg’ropont, or Craters, the cap. town of the island 
and govt. of Eula, Greece, situated on the Euripus, a 
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and principal singers (xi., xii. 1-26); 7, the dedication 
ofthe city walls (xii. 27-47); 8, the correction by Nele- 
miah of abuses which bad crept in during his absence 
(xiii.) This bogk was once connected with. and formed 
part of, the book of Ezra; and bence some ancient 
writers called it the Second Book of Ezra, or Esdras, and 
even regarded that learned scribe as the author of it, 
There can be no reasonable doubt, however, that it pro- 
ceeded from Neheminh, for ita style and spirit, except 
in one portion, are wholly unlike Ezra's, Nehemiah 
was unquestionably, and in thestrictest sense, the author 
of the earlier portion down to chapter vii. 4, the greater 
part of what follows being evidently compiled from 
records, The canonical character of the work is estab- 
lished by very ancient testimony. 

Neigh, („d, v.n. To utter a sound, like a horse, ex- 
pressive of want or desire; to whinny. 

u. The voice of a horse; a whinnying. 

Neighbor, (na'bur,) n. A. S. nel-gebur ; Ger. nachbar.] 
One who lives or dwells near to another. — One who 
lives in familiarity with another. — A fellow-being; one 
of the human race; any one who needs our help. 

—a. Near to another; adjoining; as, a neighbor house. 

—v. a. To be pear to; to adjoin. 

—r. n. To inhabit the vicinity; as, he neighbors near, (x.) 

Neigh’borhood, n. A place near; the vicinity; vi- 
cloige; the adjoining district, or any place not distant. 
— State of being near each other.—The inhabitants 
who live in the vicinity of each other. 

Neighboring, (na‘bur-ing.) a. Living or being near. 

Neigh’borliness, u. State or quality of being neigh- 
borly. 

gl barged a. Like or becoming a neighbor; kind; 
friendly; civil; a ae familiar inter- 
course; interchanging frequent visita, 

—adr. With social civility. 

Neil’gherry Hills, or Neilgherries, a range 
of mountains in 8. Hindostan, presidency of Madras, at 
the junction of the S. and W. Ghants; Lat. between 11° 
10 and 11° 38’ N., Lon. 76° 3 and 79° 10’ E. Area, 700 
sq.m. Several of their summits attain an elevation rang- 
ing from 6,000 to 8,760 feet. 

Neills burg. in Gilifornia,a post-village of Placer co., 
abt. 6m, NE of Auburn. 

Neils ville, in Wisconsin, a post-village, cap. of Clark 
co abt, 60 m. N. N. K. of La Crosse. 

Neisse. (.) a river of Prussian Silesia, which, after a 
N. E. course of YS m., joins the Oder 15 m. N. W. of Oppeln. 

Neisse, n fortified town of Prussian Silesia, on the Neis- 
ae, 48 m. S.B.E. of Breslau. The principal public bnild- 
ings ure the castle, the palace, and the conmendaut’s 
residence, Manuf. Woollens, linens, ribbons, and ho- 
siery, Pop. 18,747. 

Neith. (en Myth.) A deity who was regarded as 
an incarnation of nature, and as the patroness of all 
the arts. Iler most celebrated temple was at Sais, where 
stood the famous Veiled Image. 

Neither, (né‘ther,) pron. [A. S. nathor, nauther.) Not 
either; not the one or the other. 

—conj. Not either; nor. 

Neiva, Neva, Nitsa, or Nitza, (na'ra.) a river of 
Asiatic Russia, govts. of Perm and Tobolsk, rising in the 
E. of the Ural Mountains, 30 m. N. W. of Yekaterim- 
borg, and after an E.S.E. course of 300 m., joins the 
Tobol, 50 m. from Tumen, 

Nejin. or Nesheen, „in a town of Russia, govt. 
of Tehernigoy, on the Oster, 36 m. S. S. E. of Tchernigoy. 
a Leather, sonp, preserves, and liquors. Jp. 

7.000. 


|Nek’ama, in Wisconsin, a post-village and township of 


Winnebago co, abt. 15 m SS. W. of Oshkosh; pop, of 
township abt, 2,000, 


strait separating the island from Bosotia, and which at Nekroso‘ziae, n. (Med.) A new mode of embalming, 


this point is only 120 feet wide. Zip. 5,000. See Evna. 

Neg’ropont, (Channel of.) an arm of the Egean! 
Sea, Greece, lying between Euben and Hellas, and con- 
sisting of the S.E. portion of the anc. Euripus. Ext. 40 
miles loug. 

Ne’gros, one of the Philippine Islands in the Eastern 
Archipelago, S. of Luzon; area, 3,780 sq.m, Pop 40,0 0. 

Negun ‘do, n. (%% The Ash-leaved Maple, or Box El- 
der, a genus of plants, order Acerucer, The N. American 
species, V. acerob/es. is n handsome tree, 20-30 feet high, 
with irregular, spreading branches, growing in words, 
The trunk is about one foot in diameter, and, when) 
young, covered with a smooth, yellowish-green bark, | 

Nelgus. u. A liquor made of wine, hot-water, sugar, nut- | 
meg, and lemon-jnice ;— so called from the English Col.“ 
Negus, the firat maker. 

Nehemiah, (Book of.) (Script.) The title of one 
of the books of the uld Testament, whose author, Nehe- 
miah, flourished nbont 44-405 n, c. He was sent by 
the Persian monarch, to whom he was onp-bearer, to 
rebuild the wall of Jerusalem, after the return from the 
captivity, and “to seek the welfare of the children of 
Israel.” The Book, therefore, contains n narrative of 
the transactions in which he bore a principal part, and 
the reforms effected by him. It muy be divided into 8 

rts: I. The departure of Nehemiah from Shushan, 

urnished with a ruyal commission to rebuild the walls 
of Jerusalem, and his arrival there (i., ji, 1-11); 2, an 
account of the building of the walls and gates of the 
city, notwithstanding the obstacles interposed by the 
Samaritans (ii, 12-20, iii.-vii. 4); 3, a register of the ex- 
iles who first returned from Babylon, and an acconnt 
of oblations at the Temple (vii, 5-73); 4.0 solemn read- 
ing of the law by Ezra,at the feast of Tabernacles (viii. ; 
6, a solemn fast and repentance of the people, and re- 
newal of the covenant with Jehovah (ix, x; 6, a list 


of those who dwelt at Jerusalem and in other cities, 
register and succession of the bigh-pricsts, chief Levites, 


introduced into this conntry in 1869, and consisting in 
n wash of the deceased body without wound or incision. 

NeVaton, Avovuste, a French physician, B. 1807, was 
professor of clinical surgery at the University of Paris, 
member of the Academy of Medicine, member of the 
Academy of Sciences, and commander of the Legion 
of Honor, He has introduced a new operation for the 
stone. He has written Recherches sur 0 Affection Tu- 
berculeuse des Os (1837); Traité des Tumeurs de la 
Mamelle (1839); Fléments de Pathologie Clirurgicales 
(1844-59); Puralléle des divers Modes Opératoires dans 
le Traitement de la Cutaracte (1850); De Ulnfluence de 
la Position dans lea Maladirs Chirurgicales (1851). D. 1874. 

Nellore’, a district of Hindostan, presidency of Madras, 
on the Bay of Bengal, between Lat. 18° 55’ and 16° N., 
Lon, 70° 8 and 80° 217 E. Area, 8,000 sq. m. Cup, Nel- 
lore. Pop. 936.000. 

NELLORE, cup. of the above dist., on the Pennar, 114 m. 
from the Bay of Bengal, and 100 m. N.W. of Madras ; 


a 20,000. 
Nelson, Horatio, Viscount, the greatest of England's 
naval commanders, and son of a country clergyman, 


was h. in Norfolk, 1758. He entered the English navy 
in 1770 as a midshipman, on board the Matennable, 
commanded by his uncle, Capt. Sackling, and on that 
ship being paid off, he served on a merchantman trading 
to the W. Indies. This voyage over, he re-entered the 
navy, sailed in an expedition to discover the N.W. Pas- 
sage, and eventually receiving hia commission as lien- 
tenant, he took part in the war waging with the Ameri- 
can colonies. He earned and obtained his promotion as 
post-captain before he was 21 years of age, and, in 1779, 
contributed largely to the captnre of San Juan. Al- 
ways of a sickly constitution, he was obliged to return 
home in consequence of ill-health. Afterwards, being 
appointed to the command of the Albemarle, he served 
under Lord Hood in his long cruise off Cape Francais, 
and next acted as second in command in the W. Indies, 
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where he married the widow of Dr. Nisbet, a physician, 
Upon war with France breaking out, N. took command 
of the Agamemnon (64 puns), aud joined Lord Hood in 
the Mediterranean, doing good service in that sea, by 
his co-operation with Paoli and the patriot Corsicans 
against the French. When on this station, be partici- 
pated in the slege and storming of Bastia, and in the 
attack on Calvi lost his right eye. Aner this he nt- 
tucked the French fleet, and captured two of its vessels 
after a gallant fight. In 1797, N. commanding the 
Captain (74 guns), took a memorable part in the battle 
off Cape St. Vincent, when the Spanish feet was almost 
aunihilated by Admiral Jervis (afterwards Lord St. Vin- 
cent). In this action N. ran hisship between two of the 
enemy's largest vessels (one of which carried 112 guna), 
and after raking them right and left with broadsides 
from the “ Captain's“ battery, took them by boarding. 
For hie gallantry in this sea-fight he was made rear- 
admiral, and decorated with the Order of the Bath. 
After this he blockaded Cadiz, and in an unsucressfal 
attack on Teneriffe lost bis right arm. He thereupon 
returned home to recruit, aud then received a govt 


Fig. 1930. — LORD NELSON, 


pension of $5,000 per annum, and the freedom of the 
cities of London, Bristol, and Liverpool, Though at 
this time only 40 years of age, he had been in action 
120 times, had taken 50 French and Spanish merchant- 
men, und had assisted in the capture of several men-of- 
war, frigates, and privateers. On the restoration of his 
health, he returned to the Mediterranean in command 
of the St. Fincent, and was ordered, with a portion of 
the fleet, to go in pursnit of Napoleon, who had sailed 
from Toulon, Baffled by contrary winds and weather, 
it was some time before he came up with the French 
fleet. However, on the morning of Aug. 1, 1798, he 
stood in for Alexandria, and there, true to bis calenta 
tions, he found the enemy moored in the Bay of Aboukir, 
strengthened by formidable shore- batteries. To see 
them was to attack them. That night he opened fire, 
and before the morrow's sunrise every French ship. ex- 
cepting two which managed to escape, had either sur- 
rendered or been destroyed, This great victory, the 
“Battle of the Nile,” paralyzed Napoleon's views on 
Egypt, and N. was rewarded with the title of Lord 
Nelsen of the Nile, with n pension of $15,000 per annum; 
while, by the King of Nuples, he was created Duke oj 

Bronté, in Sicily. In 1801, Lord N. was present ns sec- 
ond in command (having Sir Hyde Parker, un old ron- 
tinist, as hia chief) at the bombardment of 

hagen, or, ns it is sometimes called. the Battle of the 
Baltic, This victory, resulting in the annihilation of 
the Danish fleet and batteries, was entirely due to N. 
Leading the attack, he refused to cease firing when sig- 
nalled by his commander-in-chief. continned the action, 
and only stayed the fight when the ships and batteries 
opposed to him anrrendered. For this achievement. N. 
received the thanks of Parliament, and the dignity of 
visconnt in the English peernge. In 1804. Lord N. pur 
sued the Spanish flert to the W. Indies, bmt they es- 
caped him. and returned to Cadis Following up the 
game, N returned to Europe, and learning that the 
combined French and Spanish fleets were cruising off 
Cadiz, offered his services to the govt. to command a 
fleet to go ont and attack them. His offer being ac- 
cepted, the gallant old admiral left England for the 
Jast time in command of a force of 27 ships of the line, 
and & frigates, and on Oct. 21. 1805, encountered the 
united enemy's fleet — 33 sail of the line, and 7 frigates 
—off Cape Trafalgar. Forming line of battle in two 
columns, he himself led one in the Victory, while Lord 
Collingwood headed the other van in the Royal Sov- 
ercign, N. sailing right through the centre of the 
enemy, brought on a general action at once. In four 
hours, the battle was over, 20 of the enemy's ships 
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had surrendered, and tne marine on which Napoleon had 

relied for the invasion of England was annihilated, but 

this with the loss of the victor’s life. In the height of 

the battle, asharpshvoter in the mizzen top of the French 

ship, the Redoutable, singled out the English admiral, 

and shot him through the left shoulder. He had, con- 
trary to the entreaty of his officers, gone into nction, 
not only in full uniform, but also decorated with all his 
orders, and so was a conspicuous mark for the enemy's 
riflemen. After the fatal shot, Lord N lingered in 
great pain for upwards of 3 hours, and then died, learn- 
ing a few minutes previously that the battle was won. 
His dying words were, Thank God, I've done my duty.” 
N., the idol of the English nation, was buried with every 
mark of national sorrow, love, and honor, in St. Paul's 
Cathedral, London. His ship, the “ Victory,” may still 
be seen at Greenwich, and a brass tablet ou her deck 
records,“ HERE NELSON FELL.” 

Nelson, Tuomas, an American statesman and general, 
B. in York co., Va., 1738, was son of William N., presi- 
dent of the colonial council. Elected a member of the 
House of Burgesses when scarcely 21 years old, V. was 
a meniber of the first convention which met in Wil- 
liamsburg in Aug., 1774. He was a conspicuous mem- 
ber of the convention which met in Williamsburg, 1776, 
to frame a constitution for Virginia, was elected a dele- 
gate to the Continental Congress, and signed the Decla- 
ration of July 4, 1776. In 1777 he was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the forces of Virginia; and, in addi- 
tion to his military duties, he was called, June, 1781, to 
assume the functions of governor of the commonwealth. 
Being thus armed with executive and military power, 
he hastened with all the militia he could muster to op- 

the enemy, who were ravaging the country, and 
id not hesitate to co-operate, as second in command, 
with the Continental troops under Lafayette. In Nov., 
781, the success of the American cause being then no 
more the object of a doubt, N. r ad his office, und 
passed the rest of his life in retire it. After having 
spent a princely fortune in the cause of his country, he 
died, 1789, so poor that his remaining possessions were 
sold at auction to pay his debts. 

Nel'son, ariver-port of Northumberland co..New Bruns- 
wick, on the Miramichi River and Bay, about 130 m. 
N. N. E. of St. John's. 

Nelson, in Minois, a post-village of Lee co., abt. 6 m. 
S. W. of Dixon; 

Nelson, in Kentucky, a central co. ; area, abt. 300 sq. m. 
Rivers. Beach Fork and Rolling Fork of Salt River, and 
Pottinger’s Creek. Surface, undulating or level; soil, 
very fertile. Cup. Bardstown. 

Nelson, in Michigan, a post-township of Kent co. ; pop. 
abt. 700. 

Nelson, in New Hampshire, a post-township of Cheshire 
co.; 

Nelson, in New York, a post-village and township of 
Madison co., abt. 25 m. S. E. of Syracuse; pop. of town- 
ship abt. 4,500. 

Nelson, in Ohio, a post- village and township of Portage 
co., abt. 16 m. N. E. of Ravenna; 

Nelson, in Oregon, a village of Marion co., abt. 17 m. 
N.E. of Salem. 

Nelson, in Pennsylvania, a post-village and township 
of Tioga co., 19 m. S. W. of Corning, New York; pop. of 
township abt, 800. 

Nelson, in Virginia, a central co.; area, abt. 340 sq.m. 
Rivers. James and Rockfish rivers. Surface, hilly ; soil, 
fertile. Cap. Livingston. 

Nelson, in Wisconsin, a post-township of Buffalo co.; 

p. abt. 450. 
elson Lake, an expansion of Churchill River, abt. 
200 m. above Hudson's Bay, British N. America. 

Nelson's Point, in California, a village of Plumas 

co., abt. 75 m. N. E. of Marysville. 
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Nem/’aha, in Nebraska, a S. E. co., adjoining Iowa; 
area, abt. 410 sq. m. Rivers. Missouri, and Little Ne- 
maha rivers, and Muddy and Honey creeks. Surfuce, 
diversified; soil, very fertile. Cup. Brownville. Pop. 
abt. 10,000, 

—A post-vill. of Nemaha co., abt. 6 m. S. of Brownville. 

Nem'aha (or bic Nemana) River, in Nebraska, rises 
in Clay co., and flowing S.E. enters the Missouri River 
from Richardson co. Length, abt. 150 m. 

Nem ‘aline, a. Tor: nema, à thread.] (Min.) Having 
the form of threads ; fibrous. 

Nem’alite, n. (Min.) A fibrous variety of brucite. 

Neman’‘sa,n. (Astron.) An asteroid discovered in 
1858 by Laurent. 

Nem’'atoids, n. pl. (Gr. nema, thread, and ridos, form. ] 
(Zu.) An order of insects, comprising worms known 
as Helminthes, Entozoa, or Intestinal worms, They 
live and multiply in the interior of other animals. 
There is scarcely an animal that is not inhabited by one 
or more species belonging to this order or to the TRR“ 
MALOIDS, q. v. 

Nemaur, or Nimar, a dist. of Western India, compris- 
ing n large portion of the valley of Nerbudda and of the 
Vindhya Mountains; Lat. between 21° 28’ and 22° 29% 
N., Lon. 74° 48’ and 76° 45’ E.; area, 2,225 sq. m. The 
surface is mountainous, with numerous fertile valleys. 
Prod. Wheat, rice, cotton, tobacco, &c. Pop. 250.000. 

Nem. Con. A contraction for (Lat.) nemine contradi- 
cente, signifying “no one contradicting.” — Nem. diss, 
contracted for (Lat.) nemine dissentiente, signifies “ no 
one dissenting.” 

Neme’a. (Anc. Geog.) A city of Argolis, to the N. W. of 
Mycene, celebrated as the haunt of the lion slain by 
Hercules, and the spot where triennial games were held 


Fig. 1931. — TEMPLE OF JUPITER AT NEMEBA. 


in honor of Archemorus or Orpheltes, son of Lycurgus, 
king of Nemea. The ruins of Nemea are to be seen near 
the modern village of Kutchumadi. 

Nemesis. ( Myth.) One of the infernal deities. daughter 
of Nox. She was the goddess of vengeance, always pre- 
pared to punish impiety, and at the same time, liberally 
to reward the good and virtuous. Her power not only 
existed in this life, but she was also employed after 
death to find out the most effectual and rigorous means 
of correction. Nemesis was particularly worshipped at 
Rhamnus, in Attica, where she had a celebrated statue, 
ten cubits long, carved in Parian marble by Phidias. 
The Romans were also particularly attentive to her ado- 
ration. Her statue at Rome was in the Capitol. The 
Greeks celebratod a festival called Nemesia in memory 
of deceased persons, as the goddess Nemesis was sup- 
posed to defend the relics and the memory of the dead 
from all insult. 
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Nemuch’, a town of Hindostan, Gwalior Territory ; 
Lat. 240 27“ N., Lon, 740 54’ E.; pop. 4,000, 

Nems, n. (Zoöl.) The ICHNEUMON, g. v. 

Nen, or Nene, a river of England, rising in the W. of 
the co. of Northampton, and after a N.E. course of 90 
m. falling into the North Sen at the Wash. 

Nenagh, (nai-na’,) a town of Ireland, prov. of Munster, 
co. Tipperary, on the Nenagh River, a tributary of the 
Shannon, 82 m. W.8.W. of Dublin; pop. 6,000. 

Nenagh, or NeenaGu, in Nebraska, a village of Platte 
co., abt. 70 m. N. W. of Omaha City. 

Nen’‘uphar, n. [Fr., It., aud Sp, nenufar.] (Bot.) The 
Water-lily. 

Neo’ea, in Minnesota, a village of Minona co., abt. 18 
m. S W. of Minona. 

Neoga, in Illinois. a post- village and township of Cum- 
berland co., abt. 12 m. 8.W. of Mattoon; pop. abt. 1,500. 

Neog’amist, n. [Gr. neos, new, and gameo, to marry.) 
A person newly married. 

Neoto'gian; a. [See NEOLOO r.] Pertaining to neology ; 
neologic. 

—n. A neologist. 

Neolo’gianism, n. The same as neologism. 

Neolog’ic, Neolog'ical, a. Pertaining to neology; 
employing new words, 

Neolog’‘ically, adv. In a neological manner. 

Neologism, n. [Fr. neologisme.) The introduction 
of n new word, expression, or doctrine. See NEO oT. 

Neol'ogist. n. An innovator in theology; one who in- 
troduces rationalistic views subversive of revealed truth. 

Neologis'tie. Neologis'tieal, a. Neological; 
pertaining to neology. 

Neologiza’tion, n. The act of introducing new terms. 

Neologize, v. n. To introduce or make use of new 
terms, 

Neology, n. [Or. neos, new, logos, word.] The inven- 
tion of new words or phrases, for the purpose of ex- 
pressing ideas which are either new or have hitherto 
been badly expressed. As progress is made in the sci- 
ences, the arts, and the various branches of industry, 
in any particular country, the extension of its language 
is a matter of course, and is in itself a complete record 
of the national advance, There are certain generally 
recognized etymological rules according to which alone 
new words may be properly introduced into a langunge ; 
and when these are observed, the adoption of new words 
muy be regarded as a social benefit. 

Neome'n in. n. [Gr., from neos, new. and mene, moon.) 
The time of new moon; the beginning of the month. 

Ne‘onism, n. The same as neologism. (R.) 

Neono’mian, n. [Gr. neos, new, and nomes, law.] 
(Theol.) One who believes the Gospel to be a new law. 

| Neono’mianism, n. The doctrine of the Neonomians, 

Nelophyte, n. (Fr. neophyte, from Gr, neos, new, and 
phyton, a plant.) (Eccl.) In the primitive Church, newly 
converted Christians were so termed ; and the same ap- 
pellation is still given in the Roman Church, to con- 
verts made by missionaries among the heathen, to any 
person entering on the priestly office, and to these per- 
sons newly received into the communion of the Church. 

A beginner; a tyro; a debutant. 

Neoplat'onism,n. The doctrine of the Neoplatonists, 

Neoplat’onists, n. pl. ( Phil.) The mystical philoso- 
phers of the school of Ammouius Saccas and Plotinus 
are commonly so called, who mixed some tenets of an- 
cient Platonism with others derived from a variety of 
sources, and particularly from the demonology of the 
East. They flourished in the fourth and fifth centuries 
of the Christian æra. Some, however, have contended 
that this title is more properly applicable to the eclectic 
Platonists, or school of Antiochus and Philo. 

Neora’ma, n. [Gr. neos, a temple, and orama, a view.] 
A panorama representing the interior of a large build- 
ing in which the spectator appears to be placed. 


Worcester. 
Neo’sho, in Kansas, a post-village and township of 
Coffey co., abt. 7 m. S. of Hampden ; pop. of township 
abt. 400. — A township of Morris co.; pop. abt. 300. 
Neosho, in Missouri, a post-village and township, cap. 
of Newton co., abt. 200 m. S. W. of Jefferson City; pop. 
of township abt. 2,000. 


Nelson’s River, flows N. E. into Hudson Bay, near 
Fort York, in British N. America. ` 

Nel'sonville, in Missouri, a post-village of Marion 
co., abt. 31 m. N. W. of Hannibal. 

Nelsonville, in Okio, a post-village of Athens co., 
abt. 60 m. S.E. of Columbus. 

Nelumbia’'ceæ, n. pl. (Bot.) The Water Beans fam- 


Nemopan’thus, . (Bot.) A genus of plants, order 
Aquifoliacex, including the Canadian Holly, N. Cana- 
densis, a shrub 4-6 feet high, with smooth branches, 
growing in damp or rocky woods. 

Nemophil'a, n. [From Gr. nemos, a grove, and philen. 
Llove.] (Bot.) A genus of beautiful annual flowers, 
order Hydrophyllacee, very popular among amateur 


ily, an order of plants, alliance Nymp/ules —Diaq. Dis- 
tinct carpels immersed in a large honeycombed torus, 
and without albumen. They are aquatic herbs, with 
eltate leaves rising above the water, and large showy 
lowers. The thalamus is very large, flattened at top, 

and excavated so as to present a number of hollows. The 
carpels are distinct, and partially imbedded in the large 
honeycombed thalamus. Fruit formed of numerous 1- er 
2Zseeded, nut-like bodies. The beautiful plants of this 
order are natives of stagnant or quiet waters of temper- 
ate and tropical regions in the northern hemisphere, 
being most abundant in India. There is but one genus, 
namely, Nelumbium, which includes three species. The 
most interesting plant is N. speciosum, the fruit of 
which is commonly considered to have been the Egyp- 
tian bean of Pythagoras, and the flower the lotus so 
often represented on the monuments of Egypt and In- 
dia (Fig. 1628). The plant, however, is no longer found 
in Egypt, though common in India. The leaf and flow- 
er-stalks contain a large number of spiral vessels. These 
are extracted and burnt as wicks in the sacred lamps 
of the Hindoos on great and solemn occasions. 

Nelum'blum, n. (Bot.) See NELUMDIACE®. 

Ne’madji, in Wisconsin, a township of Douglas co.; 

. abt. 6. 

panha, (nem'a- law,) in Kansas, a N.E. co., ndjoining 
Nebraska; arra, abt. 720 sq.m. Rivers. Nemaha and 
Grasshopper creeks. Surface, undulating; soil, very 
fertile. Cap. Seneca. 

—A township of the above co. ; 


gardeners, from their free-flowering habit and brilliant 
colors. N. insignis, which has blue flowers witha white 
centre, yields perhaps one of the gayest of flower-gar- 
den ornaments. 


Nemours, (na-moor’,) a title borne by several persons 


distinguished in French history, among whom are:— 
Jean D'ARMAGNAC, Duc de Nemours, cousin by marriage 
to Louis XI., who caused him to be beheaded, 1477. — 
Louis, his son and successor in the duchy, viceroy of 
Naples for Charles VIIL., killed at the battle of Cerig- 
nola, 1503. — Gaston DR Forx, son of Mary, sister of 
Louis XII., killed at the battle of Ravenna, 1512. — Pur 
Lippe DE Savoy. uncle to Francis I., who invested him 
with the duchy, 1528. — Jean pe Savoy, a distinguished 
commander, 1531-1585.— Henri, second son and snc- 
cessor of JEAN, connected with the League, and afterwards 
with Henry IV., 1571-1632,.—Henrt II., second son and 
successor of Henry I., born 1625, appointed archbishop 
of Rheims 1651, abandoned the church on the death of 
his elder brother, and married Marie D'Orleans, daugh- 
ter of the Duc de Longueville, 1657, died 1659. The lady 
survived her husband many years, and, in 1694, was re- 
cognized sovereign of Neutchatel. She died in 1707, 
leaving valuable“ Memoirs” of the minority of Louis 
XIV., and the wars of the Fronde. The title was next 
borne by the second son of Louis Philippe, late King of 
the French. See SUPPLEMENT. 

Nemours, (ne-moor’,) a town of France, dep. of Seine. 
et-Marne, on the Loing, 18 m. S. E. of Melun. Manuf. 


Leather. Pop. 4,000. J 
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Neosho, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Dodge co., abt. 
14 m. N. E. of Watertown. 

Neosho Falls, in Kansas, a post-village and township, 
cap. of Woodson co., abt. 75 m. 8.W. of Lawrence; pop, 
of township abt. 600. 

Neosho Rapids, in Kansas, a post-village of Lyon 

co., abt. 12 m. S. E. of Emporia. 

Neosho River. is formed bythe nnion of two branches 
in Lyon co., Kansas, and flowing S. S. E. through Coffee, 
Woodson, Allen, and Neosho cos.,into Indian Territory, 
joins the Arkansas River abt. 10 m. below Fort Gibson. 

Neoter‘ic, Neoter‘ical, a. [Gr. neterikos.] New; 
novel; recent in origin; modern. 

Neozo'ie. (Geol.) See SUPPLEMENT. 

Nepaal’, a kingdom of N. Hindostan, comprising a 
great portion of the S. declivity of the Himalaya Moun- 
tains: between Lat. 26° 30’ and 30° òO N.. Lon. 80° and 
88° E.; having N. and N.E. Thibet. E. the territory of 
Sikkim, S. and W. Hindostan. Area, 53,000 sq. in. Desc. 
The surface is level in the S., and gradually ascends 
until terminating N. in lofty mountains, interspersed 
with valleys ranging from 3,000 to 6.000 ft. above the 
great plain of Hindostan. The climate is diversified but 
healthy, except in the S. The soil is generally fertile. 
The principal rivers are the Kurnalli, Rapti, Gunduk, 
and Sun Kosi. Prod. Wheat, rice, maize, barley, cotton, 
tobacco, and angar-cane. Min. Copper, iron, lead, and 
zinc. Manuf Cotton cloth, bells, and brass and copper 
utensils. It has a considerable trade with China, Thihet, 
Bhootan, and Cashmere. Exp. Ivory, wax, honey, hides, 
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timber, &c. 


and European goods. The cap. is Kbatmandoo. The 


inhabitants consist mainly of two tribes. the Ghoorkas, | 


who predominate and rule, and the Newars, who are 
Principally artisans. The govt. is despotic, though some- 
what modified by customs. It is divided into the provs. 
of Khatmandoo, Lalita Patan, Bhatgong, and Kirthipoor. 
These are governed by Subahs, who are the supreme 
officers of revenue, justice, and police. The religion is 
Buddhism. V. was formerly divided between numer- 
ous independent chiefs, until conquered by the Ghoor- 
kas in 1768. The aggressions of the latter into the 
Chinese territory was put a stop to in 1792. and the 
rajah obliged to make an ignominious peace. They 
Next turned their arms against the British, who, after a 
two years’ war, obliged them, in 1816, to cede all the 
country between the Sutley and the Kali rivers, and 
to evacuate the territory of Sikkim. They rendered 
material assistance to the British in the Indian mutiny 
of 1857. Pop. 2,000,000. 

Nepaulese’, n. sing.and pl. (Geog.) A native, or the 
natives of Nepaul. 

Nepe, n. A square blanket used by the Indians to wrap 
the foot and ankle in. — Simmonds. 

Nepean, (ve-peen’,) a river of E. Australia, New South 
Wales; Joining the Narragumba to form the Hawkes- 

ury. 

Nepentha'cew: n. pl. [From Gr. ne, not, and penthos, 
grief.) (Bot.) The Pitcher-plant family. an order of 
Plants, alliance Euphorbiales. Diss. An infinite multi- 
tude of scobiform seeds, having an inferior radicle. — 


Fig. 1932. — PITCHER-PLANT, (Nepenthes distillatoria.) 

They are herbaceons or somewhat shrubby plants. 
Leaves alternate, and terminated by a pitcher-shaped 
structure, provided with an articulated lid. Flowers 
terminal, racemose, dicecious; calyx inferior, with 4 
divisions; stamens collected into a column; anthers 2 
celled, extrorse, usually 16; ovary superior, 4-angled, 
4celled. Fruit capsular, 4-celled, with loculicidal 
dehiscence. Seed albuminous; embryo with an inferior 
radicle. There is but one genus, Nepenthes, which in- 
cludes about 14 species, natives of swampy ground in 
China and India. 

Nepen’the, n. [Fr., from Gr. nepenthes, removing 
sorrow.) A magic potion, calculated to banish the re- 
membrance of griefand enliven the spirits, and supposed 
to be opium. The first mention of it is in the Odyssey 
of Homer, who describes Helen as administering it to 
Telemachus, and states that she had learned the art of 
making it from Polydamna, wife of Thonis, king of 
Egypt. Of modern poets, Milton and Pope are the 
principal who have alluded to it. The word is now used 

guratively to express any remedy which gives rest and 
consolation to an afflicted mind. 

Nepen'thes, n. (Bo!) See NEPENTHACER. 

Nepe'ta. n. [It. neputella, cat-mint.] (Bot.) A genus 
of plants, order Lamiacee, The Cat-nip, Cat-mint, Cat's- 
ear, Cat's-foot, or Nep. N. cataria, is a common wayside 
weed, naturalized everywhere, and particularly attractive 
to cats. The Gill-over-the-Ground, or Ground-Ivy, N. 
glechama, is a creeping plant, leaves petiolate, opposite, 
roundish, hairy, and glaucous ; flowers axillary ; coralla 
bluish-purple, with a variegated throat. This plant is 
naturalized about hedges, walls, &c.; it is aromatic, and 
was formerly used in ale, and also in medicine. 

Nepeu’skin, or Nerguskun,in Wisconsin,a post-village 
and township of Winnebago co., abt. 90 m. N. by E. of 
Madison; pop. of township abt. 1,800. 

Neph’eline.n. (Min) A double silicate of alumina 
and soda found on Monte Somma, near Vesuvius, in 
pure white crystals lining cavities in the older lavas. 

Nephe'liam, n. (Bot) A genus of plants, order 
Sapindacee. It contains three celebrated exotic fruits, 
the Litchi or Leechee of China, the Longan of China, 
aud the Rambutan of Malacca. The Litchi produces 
nearly round fruit an inch and a half in diameter, con- 
taining a sweet jelly-like pulp; the Longan is smaller, 
and possesses an agreeable sub-acid flavor; and the 
Rambuatan, which is of an oblong form and about two 
inches loug, is esteemed for its pleasant acidulous pulp. 
All are small trees with pinnated leaves. 

Nephew, /.) n. |A. S. nefa; Ger. nefe.) The 
son of a brother or sister. 
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Imp. Carpets, muslins and silks, tobacco, Nephi, in Utah, a post-village, cap. of Juab co., abt. 92 


m. S. of Salt Lake City; 

Neph’'in, aud Neruiy-bec’, Two mountains of Ireland, 
in Connaught, co. Mayo. The first is abt. 6 m. S S. W. 
of Crossmalina, Height 2,646 ft. The other is abt. 9 m. 
N. W. of Newport. Height, 2,065 ft. 

Nephral’gia, Nephralgy. n. [Fr. nephralgie, 
from Gr. nephros, kidney, and u/gos, pain.) (Med.) Pain 
and neuralgia iu the kidneys, — Dunglison. 

Neph’ rite, n. (Ain.) A hard, tough mineral occurring 
in compact masses of a leek-green color, passing into 
gray and greenish while on the western coast of New 
Zealand, Its common name is JADE, g. v. 

Nephritiic, Nephrit'ieal. a. [Gr. nephritikos, 
from nephros, the kiduey.] (d.) Pertaining to the 
kidneys or organs of urine; affected with a disease of the 
kidneys; relieving disorders of the kidneys in general. 

—n. (Med.) A medicine employed for the cure of diseases 
of the kidneys. — Dunglison. 

Nephri'tis, n. [Gr.] Au inflammation of the kidneys. 
See Kipey. 

Nephro‘dium, n. [Gr. nephros, and eidos, likeness.) 
(Hot.) A genus of ferus, order Polypodiaceæ. In the 
species of this genus the veins of the pinnule-like seg- 
ments Anastumose in a convenient manner with those 
of adjoining segments for a greater or less distance from 
the rachis of the pinna, as the segments are more or 
less united. They are for the most part tropical plants. 

Nephrog'raphy, u. [Gr. nephros, and graphe, a de- 

i Anut.) A description of the kidneys. 

Nephrolith'ic. a. (Md.) Belonging to gravel, or 
calcoli in the kidneys. — Dunglison. 

Nephrology, n. [Gr. nephros, nud logos, a discourse.) 
(Med.) A dissertation on the kidneys and their func- 
tions. — Dunglison. 

Nephrot/omy, n. [Fr. nephrotomie, from Gr. nephros, 
und femnein, to cut.] Dissection of the kidney. — Opera- 
tion of extracting calculi or stone from the kidney by 
cutting. —Dunglison. 

Nepis‘sing, or Nipissing, a lake of pr. ot Ontario. 
lying between Lake Huron and the Ottawa River. It 
covers an area of 740 sq. m., and contains many islands. 
It is connected with Georgian Bay of Lake Huron by 
French River.—A dist. of Ontario. See SUPPLEMENT. 

Nepon'set, in Illinois, a post-village of Bureau co., 
abt. 40 m. W. S. W. of Mendota. 

Nepon’set River, in Massachusetts, enters Boston 
Harbor from Norfolk co. 

Nepon’set Village, in Massachusetts, a post- village 
of Norfolk co., abt. 5 m. S. E of Boston. 

Ne’pos, Cornetivs, a Roman historian of the time of 
Julius Cæsar and the first six years of Augustus. The 
only remains of his works are some short biographies 
of twenty Greek generals, and of Hamilcar and Hannibal. 

Ne’pos, Flavius Junus, a Roman emperor, was a native 
of Dalmatia, and having married a niece of Leo I., that 
monarch gave him the Western empire. Nepos marched 
to Rome to secure his throne, after which he fixed the 
seat of government at Ravenna, but was obliged to quit 
that city by his general Orestes. He then retired to 
Dalmatia, where he was assassinated by two officers of 
his court, in 480. 

Nep’otal, a. Of or relating to nephews. 

Nepot'ic, a. Pertaining to nepotism. 

Nep’otism, n. (Fr. nepotisme, from Lat. nepos, ne- 
potis, a nephew.) A word first used in Italy in refer- 
ence to the anxicty displayed by some popes to enrich 
aud aggrandize their nephews. Its meaning has gradu- 
ally become extended, and it is now generally applied 
to all persons holding public offices, who endeavor to 
advance the interests of their relations, whether neph- 
ews or not, at the public expense. 

Nep’otist, n. One who practises nepotism. 


Neptune, n. [Lat. Neptunus.) ( Myth.) The god of the 


sea in Grecian mythology, son of Saturn and Ops, and 
brother to Jupiter, Pluto, and Juno. He was devoured by 
his father upon the day of 
birth, and again restored 
to life by means of Metis, 
who gave Saturn a cer- 
tain potion. Neptune 
shared with his brothers 
the empire of Saturn, 
and received ns his por- 
tion the kingdom of the 
sea. This did not seem 
equivalent to the em- 
pire of heaven and earth, 
which Jupiter had 
claimed; therefore he 
conspired to dethrone 
him. The conspiracy 
was discovered, and Ju- 
piter condemned Nep- 
tune to build the walls 
of Troy. Neptune, as 
god of the sea, was en- 
titled to more power 
than any of the other 
gods, except Jupiter. 
Notonly were the ocean, 
rivers, and fountains 


subjected to him, but he Fig. 1933. — NEPTUNE. 


could also cause earthquakes at his pleasure, and raise 


islands with a blow of his trident. The worship of 
Neptune was established in almost every part of the 
earth. He was generally represented sitting in a chariot 
made of a shell, and drawn by sea-horses or dolphins. 
Sometimes he is drawn by winged horses, and holds a 
trident in his hand, and stands up as his chariot flies 
over the surface of the sea. Homer represents him as 
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issuing from the sea,and in three steps crossing the 
whole horizon. The ancients generally sacrificed a bull 
and a horse on his altars. 

(Astron.) The last planet of the solar system, as far 
as we know. He revolves around the sun in u period 
of 164 years, at a mean distance of 2,862,000,000 miles, 
iu an orbit inclined to the ecliptic at an angle of a little 
less than 2°. His diameter is about 35,000 miles, or 
472 greater than that of the earth. No spots can be 
detected ou his disc, and consequently nothing is exactly 
known about his time of rotation or the inclination of 
his axis: it is said, nevertheless, that it accomplishes 
his revolution in 5 days, 21 hours, 8 minutes. He is 
certainly attended by one satellite, which, like those of 
Uranus, moves in a retrograde direction. As its nearest 
approach to us is 190,000,000 m., it id invisible tothe naked 
eye. The existence of this planet was predicted, and 
its place in the heavens announced within one degree 
of the truth by M. Leverrier before it was discovered by 
the telescope. This triumph of mathematical skill 
marks an epoch in astronomy, and sets a seal on the 
theory of universal gravitation which formed the basis 
of the method of prediction. Its existence was first 
suspected in consequence of irregularities in the move- 
ment of the planet Uranus, which baffled all attempts 
to attribute them to perturbation caused by known 
bodies. M. Leverrier published his researches on Aug. 
31. 1846, and in a letter to the Berlin astronomers, 
which reached them ou September 23, he assigned the 
place where he expected it would be found. On the 
same evening, thanks to the Berlin star-maps, the planet 
was discovered. 

Neptune’, in Ohio, a post-village of Mercer co., about 
115 m. WN. W. of Columbus. 

Neptune, in Wisconsin, a post- village of Richland co. 

Neptu’nian, a. Belonging to the ocean. 

N. Theory. (Geol.) The name given to the theory 
of Werner, a German geologist, who, towards the end 
of the last century, assumed that the globe had been at 
first invested by an universal chaotic ocean, holding the 
materials of all rocks in solution. From the waters of 
this ocean, granite, gneiss, and other crystalline forma- 
tions, were first precipitated: and afterwards, when the 
waters were purged of these ingredients, and more 
nearly resembled those of our actual seas, the transition 
strata were deposited. These were of a mixed character, 
not purely chemical, becunse the waves and currents 
had already begun to wear down solid land, and to give 
rise to pebbles, sand, and mud; nor entirely without 
fossils. becanse a few of the first marine animals had 
begun to exist. After this period, the secondary forma- 
tions were accumulated in waters resembling those of 
the present ocean, except at certain intervals, when, 
from causes wholly unexplained, a partial recurrence 
of the “chaotic fluid“ took place, during which various 
trap-rocks, some highly crystalline, were formed, This 
arbitrary hypothesis rejected all intervention of igne- 
ous agency, volcanoes being regarded as partial and 
superficial accidents, of trifling account among the great 
causes which have modified the external structure of 
the globe. This theory, after enjoying many years of 
popularity, was superseded by the Vulcanian or PLU- 
TONIAN THEORY 

Neptu’nian, 


„. v. 

Neptu'niat. n. One who, in geology, 
adheres to the Neptunian theory. 

Nerbud dah, (“the bestower of pleasure,”) a river of 
Hindostan, in the N. of the Deccan, rising in the table- 
land of Gundwana, Lat. 22° 40’ N., Lon. 81° 45’ E., and 
after a W. course of 700 m., falling into the Gulf of Cam- 


bay, 28 m. W. of Buroach ; Lat. 21° 36’ N., Lon. 72° 50 
E. It is navigable for small craft for about 100 m. from 
the sea. 

Ne’reid, n. ; pl. Nergips, or Nenerpes. ( Myth.) Nymphs 
of the sea, daughters of Nerens and Doris. They were 
fifty, according to the greater number of the mythol- 
ogists. They had altars chiefly on the coasts of the sea, 
where milk, oil, honey, and often the flesh of goats, 
were offered up. Their duty was to attend upon the 
more powerful deities of the sea, and to be subservient 
to the will of Neptune. They are represented as young 
and handsome virgins, sitting on dolphins, and holding 
Neptune's trident in their hand, or, sometimes, garlands 
of flowers, 

Ne’reid, n.: Nere’idze, n. pl. (Zu.) The Sea-centi- 
peds, a genus and family of marine Annelida, which 
have an even number of tentacula attached to the sides 
of the base of the head, two other biarticulated ones 
a little more forward, and between these two simple 
ones. Their branchie consist of little lamin, traversed 
by a network of vessels; euch foot is furnished with two 
tubercles, two bundles of bristles, and a cirrhus above 
and beneath. 

Ne’ri, (St. Philip de.) founder of thecongregation of 
the Oratory in Italy, was B. in 1515, of a noble family. at 
Florence, and p. at Rome in 1595, His order obtained 
its name from the place of its original establishment, 
which was an oratory of St. Jerome's Church, at Rome. 

Ne’riad, a town of Hindostan, presidency of Bombay, 
28 m. N. E. of Cambay ; pop. 40,000. 

A genus of marine Mollusca, in- 
habiting the Eastern and American seas, the West In- 
dies, Molnccas, &c. The shell is thick, smooth, or ribbed, 
semiglobose; spire short, consisting of few volutions; 
aperture large, semicircular; inner lip flattened, and 
frequently toothed, as well as the outer, the operculum 
horny, covered with shelly lamine. One species ( Nerita 
pelodmta) is called the Bleeding Tooth, from the red 
appearance of the teeth on the inner lip The head 
of the animal is furnished with two pointed tentacula 
having eyes at the base; foot large. There are about 
thirty species recent, and ten fossil, 
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Nerium, n. [Gr. neros, humid.) (Bot.) A genus of 
plants, order Apocynacee, To this genus belongs the 
well-known Oleander, or Rose- bag tree, a shrubby plant, 
with long, willow-like, leathery leaves, and terminal 
clusters of large rose-colured flowers. It is very orna- 
mental, but like many others of its order is furnished 
with a poisonous juice. 

Ne'ro, Lucius Domitius, called after his adoption Cl Au- 
DIUS Drusus, Roman emperor, was the son of Cneius Do- 
mitius Ahenobarbus, and of Agrippina, daughter of 
Germanicus. He was B. A.D. 30; had the philosopher 
Seneca for his teacher; was adopted by Claudius, A. D. 
50, and four years after succeeded him on the throne. 
At the commencement of his reign his conduct excited 
great hopes in the Romans; he appeared just, liberal, 
affable, aud polished; but this was a mask which soon 
fell off. He caused his mother to be assassinated, and 
vindicated the unnatural act to the Senate on the ground 
that Agrippina had plotted against him. He divorced 
his wife, and led a most shameless and abandoned life. 
In 64, Rome was burnt, and popular suspicion pointed 
to N. as the author of the conflagration. He charged 
the Christians with it, and commenced a dreadful perse- 
cution of them. His cruelties, extravagance, and de- 
banchery at length roused the public resentment. Piso 
formed a conspiracy against the tyrant, but it was dis- 
covered and defeated. That of Galba, however, proved 
more successful, and N., being abandoned by his flatter- 
ers, put an end to his existence, 4. D. 68. 

Neroli, n. An elegant perfume, extracted from the 
flowers of a peculiar orange, small in size, but very 
aromatic, a native of Italy. Neroli is an essential oil, 
obtained by distillation from the orange-blossoms, and 
far superior to the pungent article known as the vil of 
orange-peel (oleum aurantit), and too frequently substi- 
tuted for this delicate perfume. 

Ner’va, Marcus Coccetus, Roman emperor, who snc- 
ceeded Domitian, 4. p. 96, at the age of 64; and D. after 
a reign of two years, during which his virtues did honor 
to the throne. 

Nerva'‘tion, n. (Bot.) The manner in which the veins 
of the leaves, &c. are arranged. 

Nerve, n. (Fr. nerf; Ger. nerv; Lat. nervus; Gr. neu- 
ron.) A sinew; a tendon; a ligament. 

Strength or firmness of body; fortitude; firmness of 
mind; courage ; strength; force; authority ; manliness. 

(Anat.) See Nervous SYSTEM. 

(Bot.) One of the ribs or principal veins of a leaf. 
Dv. d. To give strength or vigor to; to arm with force. 
Nerved, a. (Bot.) Applied to a leaf, of which the veins 

run parallel from the base to the apex. 

Nerve'less, a. Destitute of nerve or strength; weak. 

Nervii, (ner’vi-i.) (Anc. Hist.) The most warlike of 
the tribes of Belgica, are first mentioned by Cæsar, B. c. 
57, when he defeated them in a severely contested battle 
on the banks of the river Sambre. They rose again in 
arms, B.c. 54, when they joined the Eburones in an un- 
successful attack upon the camp of Quintus Cicero, and 
were subdued by the Romans, B.c. 53. At a meeting 
of the Gallic states, B. c. 52, the Nervii sent 5,000 men 
as their contingent to the relief of Alesia. Their coun- 
try forms the modern province of Hainault, 

Ner’vine, a. (Med.) Having the quality of quieting 
the nerves. 

—n. (Med.) A medicine which acts on the nervous sys- 
tem. — Dunglison. 

Nervose’, d. (Bot.) The same as NERVED, 7. v. 

Nervos'ity, n. Nervousness; the quality of being 
nervous. 

—State or quality of being nerved or nervose. 

Ner’vous, a. Full of nerve; well strung: strong; 
vigorous. — Pertaining to the nerves; seated in or affect- 
ing the nerves, as weakness or disease; having the 
ner ves affected; diseased in the nerves; weakly; debili- 
tated ; easily agitated. — Possessing or manifesting vigor 
of mind; characterized by strength in sentiment or style; 
as, a nervous writer. 

(at.) The same as nerved. 

Nervous Diseases. (Med.) Of the numerous disorders 
to which the human frame is liable, there are, per- 
haps, none which exert so extensive an influence, and 
are at the same time so little understood, as the whole 
class of V. D. The nervous system is the presiding and 
governing power of the whole animal machine. 
Whether the patient sleeps or wakes, acts or suffers, all 
that he does or feels is through its agency. It not only 
governs individual! parts, but harmonizes the action of 
all, binding together the various portions by the strongest 
ties of sympathy, so that the well-being of one promotes 
the general good, and one cannot suffer without affecting 
all. The suffering and disorders to which it is liable are 
so varied in their sources, so uncertain in their nature, 
degree, and combination,— are attended for the most 
part with such different lesions, if attended with any, 
that they are not only difficult to describe when first 
observed. but even more so to recognize when they recur. 
Connecting, as does this system, the mental with the 

hysical, the diseases affecting it are not confined to the 

y, but invade the province of the mind itself. N D. 
are properly divided into structural and functional dis- 
eases of the nervous system; the former arising from 
some morbid change or lesion in the nerve structures, 
the latter including those in which there is no morbid 
change or lesion to acconnt for thesymptoms. Structural 
diseases may be divided into — 1. Those of the brain and 
spinal cord, and their covering or membranes ; and, 2. dis- 
eases of the perves. The brain and spinal cord are subject 
to diseases affecting their membranes, their substance, 
and their blood-vessels. (See Brain, DISEASES OF THE.) 
Diseases of the nerves themselves are not numerous, 
They may arise from inflammation of the delicate fibrous 
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sheath which envelops the nerves, from the develop- 
ment of tumors near the origiu or along the course, or 
amid the ramifications of the nerves, or trom the bul- 
bous expansion of the extremities of divided nerves, 
occurring after amputation, and causing painful stumps. 
The functional diseases of the nervous system manifest 
themselves by irregular, depressed, or exalted conditions 
of the processes und peculiar functions of the system; 
viz., sense, sensation, and motion. They may be enu- 
merated as follows: — 1. The numerous varieties of neu- 
ralgia, which are independent of disease of the nerves 
or their centres. (See NEURALGIA.) 2. The various forms 
of insanity and general paralysis, where no morbid 
change occurs in the brain to account for the symptoms. 
3. The various exhibitions of mental and moral per- 
versity, constituting the diseases known as hysteria, con- 
vulsious, paralysis of sensation and motion, &c. 4. 
Delirium tremens, that derangement of the nervous 
functions manifested by optical illusions, hallucinations, 
mania, and muscular trembling, which arises from ex- 
haustion of the nervous power produced by prolonged 
stimulation by alcohol. 5. Chorea, or St. Vitus's dance, 
an affection occurring generally in young girls, and con- 
sisting in irregular contractions of the voluntary mus- 
cles, and which has been graphically described as “ in- 
sanity of the muscles.“ 6. The convulsions and pa- 
ralysis that occur in infancy and childhood, from the 
irritation of teething, or from gastric and intestinal 
derangements. 7. Tetanus, or locked-jaw, a rigid spasm 
of the voluntary muscles, arising from an exalted state 
of the reflex function of the spinal cord, sometimes 
spontaneous, but more frequently the result of lacerated 
wounds, Hydrophobia may be included under this head. 
8. The rare and curious derangement known as cata- 
lepsy and ecstasy. Epilepsy is sometimes a purely func- 
tional, sometimes an organic disease. These several dis- 
eases will be found described under their special heads 
in other parts of this work. It is one of the remarkable 
features of mental disorders, that they are frequently 
entailed by mimicry or imitation. The treatment of N. 
D. often embarrasses the scientific practitioner, and re- 
sists the most skilful applications. The particular 
nervine medicines which were formerly considered as 
specific remedies in such complaints have been given up, 
and the mode of treatment is now more general and 
rational, being directed to the restoring and strengthen- 
ing the general system by means of nourishing food, 
gentle exercise, bathing, tonics, &c. It has been held 
that the advance of civilization and intelligence has 
rendered the nerves more irritable, and therefore more 
liable to be diseased; but a more frequent cause of 
nervous maladies is to be found in the excessive use of 
fermented liquors, wine, tea, coffee, &c , which impair the! 
tone of the stomach, and thus give rise to various forms 
of N. D. Besides attention to the state of the body, it 
is of the utmost importance to strive to maintain a calm 
and uniform state of mind, one not easily disturbed by 
the crosses and accidents of life. The mind and the 
body reciprocally act upon each other and promote each 
other’s health. The elements of mental discipline 
which, if steadily pursued, fail not to conduce not only 
to health of mind and body, but also to enduring comi- | 
fort and happiness, are “ the subjugation of gross appe- 
tites, the subordination of all turbulent or violent moral 
and mental emotions; the cultivation of the gentle and 
contemplative feelings, best cultivated in domestic life 
and in refined social intercourse; and the regular but 
moderate application of the intellectual powers to some 
definite object or set of objects worthy of pursuit.” 
Nervous System. (Anat. and Physiol.) The ner- 
vous system embraces that portion of the organism of 
man by which the mind is brought into connection with 
the physical world. The nervous system consists of two 
portions or constituent systems, — the cerebro-spinal, 
and the sympathetic or ganglionic. 
system includes the brain and spinal cord, with the 
nerves proceeding from them, and is denominated by 
Bichat the nervous system of animal life. It includes 
those nervous organs in and through which are per- 
formed the several functions with which the mind is 
more immediately connected, as those relating to sensa- 
tion and volition. The sympathetic or ganglionic sys- 
tem, named by Bichat the nervous system of organic 
life, consists of a chain of ganglia extending from the 
cranium to the pelvis along each side of the vertebral 
column, and from which nerves with ganglia proceed to 
the viscera in the thoracic, abdominal, and pelvic cavi- 
ties. (See GNdLIox.) The several organs of the ner- 
vous system are composed of two different substances, 
which differ from each other in density, color, minute 
structure, and chemical composition. They are the ves- 
icular-nervous and the fibrous-nervous matter, the former 
being also called the gray or cineritions substance, the lat- | 
ter the white or medullary. The former is distinguished 
by its dark reddish-gray color and soft consistence, and is 
found usually collected in masses and mingled with 
fibrous structure, as in the brain, spinal cord, and thesev-| 
eral ganglia, but never in the nerves. The masses consti- 
tute what are termed nervous centres, being the organs) 
in which it is supposed that nervons force may be gen- 
erated, and in which are accomplished all the various | 
retlections and other modes of disposing of impressions 
when they are not simply conducted along nerve-fibres. | 
The fibrous nerve-substance, besides entering into the 
composition of the nervous centres, forms along the 
nerves or cords of communication which connect the va-} 
rious nervous centres with the different tissues and or- 
gans. The vesicnlar nervous substance is composed, as 
its name implies, of vesicles or corpuscles, commonly 
called nerve or ganglion corpuscles, conttining nuclei 
and nucleoli; the vesicles being imbedded either in a 
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finely granular substance, as in the brain, or in a cap- 
sule of nucleated cells, us in the ganglia. Euch vesicle 
consists of an exceedingly delicate membranous wall 
inclosing a finely granular material, part of which is oc- 
cusionally of a coarser kiud and of a reddish or yellow- 
ish-brown color. The nucleus is vesicular, much smaller 
than the vesicle, and adherent to some part of its in- 
terior. The nucleolus, which is inclosed within the nu- 
cleus, is vesicular in form, of minute size, and peculiarly 
clear and brilliant. The nerve-corpuscles vary in shape 
and size; some are small, spherical, or ovoidal, with an 
uninterrupted outline. The fibrous-nervous matter con- 
sists of two different kinds of nerve-fibres, which are dis- 
tinguished as the tubular fibre and the gelatiuons fibre. 
In most nerves these two kinds are intermingled, the tu- 
bular fibres being more numerous in the nerves of ths 
cerebro-spinal system, the gelatinous predominating in 
the nerves of the sympathetic system. The nerve-fibres 
vary in size, being largest within the trunk and 
branches of the nerves, where they measure from 
1-2000ths to 1-3000ths of an inch, and becoming gradual- 
ly smaller as they approach the brain and spinal cord, 
and usually, also, in the tissues in which they are glis- 
tributed. In the gray matter of the brain and spinal cord 
they seldom measure more than 1-10,000ths to 1-14,000ths 
of un inch. The tubular fibres, in a perfectly fresh state, 
present the appearance of simple membranous tubes, 


Fig. 1934. — DISTRIBUTION or THE FACIAL NERVE AND or 
THE BRANCHES OF THE CERVICAL PLEXUS. 

1, The facial nerve at its emergence from the stylo-mastoid fora- 
men; 2. temporai branches communicating with (3) the frontal 
branches of the fifth or trifacial nerve; 4, infra-orbital branches, 
communicating with (5) the infra-orbital branches of the fifth 
nerve; 6, maxillary branches communicating with (7) the men- 
tal branch of the fifth nerve; 5, cervico-facial branches ; 9, the 
spial accessory nerve giving off a branch to the trapezius mus- 
cl 


perfectly cylindrical, and containing the proper nerve- 
substance, a transparent oil-like and apparently homo- 
geneous material, but which, shortly after death, un- 
dergves a change, and has the appearance of being com- 
posed of two different materials ; the internal or central 
part, occupying the axis of the tube, becomes grayish, 
while the outer or cortical portion becomes opaque, and 
dimly granular or grumons, as if from a kind of coagu- 
lation. The gelatinous fibres constitute the main part 
of the trunk and branches of the sympathetic nerve, 
and are intermingled in various proportions in the cere- 
bro-spinal nerves. They are flattened, soft, and homo. 
geneous in appearance, and when collected together in 
great numbers, they present a yellowish-gray color. 
They differ from the tubular fibres in being only one- 
half or one-third of their size, in the absence of the 
double contour, their apparently uniform structure, and 
their yellowish-gray color. The nerves are divided into 
two great classes, — the cerebro-spinal, which proceed 
from the cerebro-spinal axis, and are the nerves of ani- 
mal life, being distributed to the organs of the senses, 
the skin, and the muscles; and the sympathetic or gan- 
glionic nerves, which proceed from the gunglia of the 
sympathetic, and are distributed chiefly to the viscera 
and blood-vessels, and are termed the nerves of organic 
life. The cerebro-spinal nerves consist almost exclu- 
sively of the tubular nerve-fibres, the gelatinous fibres 
existing only in very small proportion, Each cerebro- 
spinal nerve consists of numerous nerve-fibres collected 
together and inclosed ina membranous sheath. A small 
bundle of primitive fibres so inclosed is called a funcu- 
lus; aud if the nerve is of small size, it muy consist only 
ofa single fanculus ; but if large, the fanculi are collected 
together into larger bundles or fasciculi, and are bound 
together in a common membranous investment termed 
the sheath. Nerves, in their course, subdivide into 
branches, and these frequently communicate with the 
branches of a neighboring nerve; but in these com- 
munications the nerve-fibres never coalesce, but merely 
pass into the sheath of the adjacent nerve, become in- 
termixed with the nerve-fibres, and again pass on to 
become blended with the nerve-fibres in some adjoining 
fasciculus. Every nerve-fibre in its course proceeds un- 
interruptedly from its origin at a nervous centre to its 
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destination; and however long its course, there is no 
branching or anastomosis, or union with the substance | 
of any other fibres. The communications which take 
place between two or more nerves from what is called 
a plezus, in which the component nerves divide, then 
join, and again subdivide in such a complex manner 
that the individual fasciculi become most intricately in- 
terlaced. As the small bundles of uerve-fibres approach 
their final and miuutest distribution in the several tis- 
gues, they commonly form delicate “ terminal plexuses.” 
The primitive fibres appear to terminate in various 
ways, us in loops, in plexuses, by branching, by free 
ends. The central termination of a nerve-fibre is that 
in connection with a nerve-centre; the peripheral ter- 
mination, that in connection with the different organs 
and tissues. ‘The sympathetic nerve consists of tabular 
and gelatinous fibres intermixed with a varying pro- 
portion of filamentons areolar tissue, and inclosed in a 
sheath of fibro-areolar tissue, The tubular fibres are 
for the most part smaller than those compusing the 
cerebro-spinal nerves, and their double contour is less 
distinct. The nerve-Hbres both of the cerebro-spinal 
and sympathetic system convey impressivus of a two- 
fold kind — the one the impressions made upon their 
peripheral extremities or parts of their course conveyed 
to the nervous centres, the other the impressions from 
the brain and other nervous centres to the parts to 
which the nerves ure distributed. For this twofold 
office two distinct sets of nerve-fibres are provided,—the 
sensitive, called also the centripetal or afferent nerves, 
which convey impressions from the periphery to the 
centre; and the motor, centrifugal, or efferent nerves, 
which transmit central impulses to the muscles, &c. 
But with this difference in the function of the nerves, 
there is no apparent difference in the structure of 
the nerve-fibres by which it might be explained. 
Nerve-fibres appear to possess no power of generating 
force in themselves, or of originuting impulses to ac- 
tion: but they possess a certain property of conducting 
impressions, but which is never manifested till some 
stimulus is applied. This property of nerves is called 
excitability, irritability, or nervous force, and one of its 
peculiarities is the rapidity with which it travels along 
the nerve-filres. In many respects it resembles elec- 
tricity, but the analogy between the two does not 
amount to identity. Almost all things that can disturb 
the nerves from their passive state, act as stimuli, and 
produce the same kind of effect, though not the same 
in degree, because that on which they act possesses but 
one kind of excitable force. All stimuli, internal or ex- 
ternal, chemical, mechanical, or electrical, when ap- 
plied to sensitive nerves, produce sensations, and when 
applied to motor nerves, excite contractious. There are 
certain kinds of nerves, however, the irritation of which 
produces effects that are entirely peculiar to themselves; 
thus, irritation of the optic nerves causes the sensation 
of light of the auditory nerve, of sound; and of the ol- 
factory or gustatory nerves, of smell and taste. It is a 
remarkable fact, that, whatever part of a sensitive nerve 
be irritated, whether it be the centre, middle, or ex- 
tremity, the same sensation will be produced. 
Ner’vously, adv. With strength or vigor. 
— With weakness or agitation of the nerves. 


Nest, n. 


NEST 


Fort Nesquatty, the nucleus of a thriving village or 
settlement uf the same name. 

Ness. (A. S. nes, nys.) A termination added to an 
adjective to change it into a substantive, denoting state 
or quality; us, poisonous-ness; loveli-ness. 


[Probably akin to Fr. nez ; Ger. nase; Lat. nasus, nose. }| 


fhe termination of several names of places in Great 
Britain, where there is a headland or promoutory, us 
Inverness, Sheerness. 

Ness, (Loch.) a lake of Scotland, co. of Inverness, ex- 


tending 23 in. trom N. E. to S. W., with au average breadth | 


of 1½ m. It receives the rivers Morriston, Oich, and 
Foyers, aud discharges its surplus waters iuto the Moray 
Frith by the river Ness. 

Nes’selrode, Cart Rosert, Count von, a celebrated 
Russian statesman and diplomatist, B. at Lisbon in 1770 
or 1780. He early entered the diplomatic service, in 
which his father was also engaged, and after various 
subordinate employments, was made councillor of the 
Russian embassy at Paris in 1807. He became a great 
favorite with Napoleon, succeeded in detaching Russia 
from the Austrian alliance, and was present at the im- 
portant couferences between the emperors Napoleon 
and Alexander at Erfurt in 1808. He guined immense 
influence over Alexander’s mind, was made chancellor 
of the empire, and dictuted his foreign policy ; tollowed 
him to France in 1814, and signed the Quadruple Alli- 
ance; took part in the Congress of Vieuna, and in the 
dismemberment of Poland, At that Congress, V. shared 
with Metternich and Talleyrand the chief direction of 
affairs; and while his master sat at the feet of the mystic 
Madame Krudener, he managed to make her his instru- 
ment. He was the chief contriver of the Holy Alliance, 
which made Russia virtually supreme in Earope, and 
N. supreme in Russia. The Count took a leading part 
at the congresses of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1818, and of 
Verona in 1822. Ns influence was considerably lessened 
under the Emperor Nicholas, and he loug strove to 
avert the threatened war with the Western Powers, 
which broke out in 1853. After the accesslon of Alex- 
ander IL, Count N. retired from his office of chancellor 
of the Russian empire, aud p. 1862. 

Nes sus. (Myth.) A celebrated centaur, son of Ixion 
and the Cloud. He offered violence to Dejanira, whom 
Hercules had intrusted to his care, with orders to carry 
her across the river Evenus. Hercules saw the distress 
of his wife from the opposite shore of the river, and 
immediately discharged a poisoned arrow, which struck 
the centaur to the heart. Nessus, us he expired, gave 
his tunic to Dejanira, assuring her that it had the power 
of calling a husband away from unlawful loves. Dejanira 
received the present, which afterwards caused the death 
of Hercules. See HERCULES. 

[A. S., Du., and Ger. nest.) The place or bed 

formed, generally by interweaving, by a bird for incu- 

bation, or the mansion of her young until they are able 
to fly. See Birp.— Any place where irrational animals 
are produced.—An abode; a place of residence; a warm, 
close place of abode; a receptacle of numbers, or the 
collection itself.—(pl.) Boxes or drawers; little pockets 
or repositories. 

Geol.) A detached mass of a particular mineral 
isolated in a rock. 


Net, u. 


NETT 


that time a section of them became reconciled to the 
Church of Rome, and their patriarch was cousecrated by 
the Pope. These united Nesturians are now commonly 
known as Chaldwan Christians, and are under the patri- 
arch of Babylon. The nou-united Nesturians still re- 
nain as a distinct body, and inhabit principally the W. 
part of Persia, amounting to about 70,000. 


| Nestorius, a bishop of Constantinople in the early 


part of the 5th century, under Theodosius II. He was 
a native of Syria, and was deposed from his bishopric 
for denying the doctrine of the Incaruation, or the two 
natures of God. — See NESTORIANS. 

A. S. net, nett; Du. net; Ger. netz.] A texture of 
twine, thread, &c., with meshes, commonly used to catch 
fish, birds, Ac. The contrivance is of very ancient date, 
as appears from the allusions to it in Isa, xix. 8. 9, but 
more especially in the representations of nets and the 
modes of using them by the ancient Egyptians, preserved 
upon their monuments (Figs. 1935, 1936). They appear to 
have been the most efficient means these people possessed 
of securing game of all kinds; and they consequently 


za 
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i 
had the greatest variety of nets, and of all sizes, sufficient 
even to enclose considerable tracts of land, into which 
they drove antelopes and guzelles, and sometimes hy- 
ænas and jackals. The animals, being thus confined, 
became an easy prey to the hunters. Their net for 
birds was ingeniously contrived, so that when spread 
and the birds had collected over it, the two sides could 
be made to collapse by the persons in charge suddenly 
drawing a rope attuched to it (Fig. 1936). Fishing-nets 


were furnished, as are those of the present day, with 
t 


wooden floats along one side, and leaden weights for 
sinking the other; and they were drawn together with 
the fish they enclosed by numbers of men upon the 
shore. Large nets are now employed for taking shoals 


of fish off our coasts, by means of two boats sailing in 

company and spreading the net between them, weighed 

Nest’-egg,n. An egg left in the nest to keep the hen along one edge. Nets are usually made by the fishermen 
frum forsaking it;— hence, the nucleus of a hoard. and their families during periods of leisure. 

Nestle, (nes‘l,) v. u. To settle; to harbor; to lie close |—A cunning device; a snare; an inextricable difficulty. 
and snug, as a bird in her nest.—To move about iu —v. d. To make into a net or network. — To capture by 
one’s seat like a bird when forming her nest. wile or stratagem.— To gain or produce, as clear profit. 

—v.a. To house, as in a nest; to cherish.—To nourish -v. n. To knit; to form into network. 
and pfotect, as a bird her young. —a. (Com.) Being beyond all charges or outlay, as gain; 

Nestling, (nes‘ling,)n. A young bird in the nest or} being clear of all deductions; neat; as, net weight, net 
just taken from the nest. profit, net amount. A : 

—a. Newly hatched; being yet in the nest. Neth’er, a. [A. S. mithere, mithror, neothra, lower.] 

Nes‘tor, son of Nelens and Chloris. His father and} Lying or being beneath or in the lower part; opposed to 
eleven brothers were killed by Hercules; but the con-] upper; ina lower place; belonging to the regions below. 
queror spared Nestor's life and placed him upon the Netherlands, (Kingdom of the.) See HoLLAND. 
throne of Pylas. As king of Pylas and Messenia, he led Neth’er Providence, in Pennsylvania, a township 
his subjects to the Trojan war, where he distinguished ol Delaware co.; pop. abt. 1,497. 
himself among the rest of the Grecian chiefs by elo- Neth’ermost, a. Lowest; as, the nethermost hell. 
quence, wisdom, and justice. After the Trojan war he Nethin'ims, n. pl. ([Heb.] Among the Jews, the 
retired to Greece, where he enjoyed the peace and re-| servants of the priests and Levites, employed in the 
spect due to his old age and his surpassing prudence of | lowest and meanest offices about the temples. 
mind. The ancients declare that he lived three genera-| Net'ting, n. A picce of network. 
tions of man. (Naut.) A network of rope or small lines, used for 

Nesto’rianism, u. The doctrine or principles of the} _ stowing away sails or hammocks. 

Nestorians. Nettle, (net'tl,) n. IA. S. netele, netle.] (Bot.) See Unrica. 

Nesto’rians, n. pl. (Eccl. Hist.) The followers of (Naut.) The same us KNITTLE. 

Nestorius, a bishop of Constantinople in the 5th cent. —v. a. To fret or sting, as with nettles; to irritate or vex; 
In strenuously opposing certain errors of his time, re- to excite sensations of displeasure or uneasiness in, not 
garding only one nature in Christ, he went to the other) amounting to wrath or violent anger; to pique. 
extreme, and maintained not only that he was both God | Net'tle-eloth. n. A thick, tissued cotton, japanned, 
and man, but that the two natures were distinct, and| and used ns a substitute for leather for the peaks of 
that the actions and sensations of Christ as the Son of | caps, waist-belts, &. — Worcester. 

God were to be carefully discriminated from those of | Net‘tle Creek, in J/linois, a township of Grundy co.; 
Christ as the Son of Man. Hence, he objected tu the) pop. abt 1,500. 

Virgin Mary being styled the mother of God, becunse it Net'tle Creek, in Indiana, a township of Randolph 
was only the human nature of Christ that was born of co.; A 

her, seeing that God could neither be born nor die. His| Net’tler, n. One who irritates, provokes, or piques, 
opinions were vigorously combated by St. Cyril. bishop, Net'tle- rash, n. [Lat. urticaria.) (Ad.) A dis- 


—v.n. To build or occupy a nest. 


Ner’vousness, n. State or quality of being nervous; 
Dr. d. To place ina nest. 


strength; force; vigor ; state of being composed of nerves. 

—Weakness or agitation of the nerves. 

Ner’vure, n. [Fr. nerrure.] (Bol.) A nerve. 

(Zool.) One of the corneous tubes serving to expand 
the wing and keep it tense, as well as to afford protec- 
tion to the alr-vessels; they are termed costal, post- 
costal, mediastinal, externo-median, interno-median, 
aval, uxillary, &c., according to their relative positions. 

Ner vy. a. Strong; vigorous. 

Nes'bit Moor. (Eng. Hist.) The name of a battle 
fought May 7, 1402, between the Scots, under Sir P. Hep- 
burn, of Hailes, and the English, under the earls of Percy 
and March. The Scots were defeated, their leader and 
most of his knights slain, and the rest taken prisoners. 

MWescienee, (nesh’ens,) n. ¶ Lat. nescientia.] Ignorance ; 
the state of not knowing. 

Nescopeeh’, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Luzerne 
co., abt. 90 m. N. E. of Harrisburg. 

Nescopeck (or buck) Mountain, in Pennsylvania, 
a ridge of Luzerne co., abt. 20 m. in length, running 
parallel tothe Wyoming Mountain. Height, abt. 1,000 ft. 

Nescopeck Creek, in Pennsylvania, enters the N. 
branch of the Susquehanna River in Luzerne co. 

Nesee' mn. in Nebraska, a village of Otoe co., abt. 18 
m. W. of Nebraska City. 

Nesham'iny Creek, in Pennsylvania, enters the 
Delaware River from Bucks co.— Another, enters the 
Shenango River in Lawrence co.— A township of Law- 
renee co.; 

Neshan ‘ic, in New Jersey, a post-village of Somerset 
co., abt. 10 m. S. W. of Somerville. 

Neshko’ra, in Wisconsin, a post-village and township 
of Marquette co, abt. 70 m. N. of Madison. 

Nesh’‘oba, or NASUOBA, in Mississippi, an E. central co.; 
urea, abt. 600 sq. m. Rivers. Pearl River, and some 
less important streams. Surface, diversified; soil, 
mostly fertile. Cap. Philadelphia. 


Nesh’onoe, iu Wisconsin, a township of La Crosse co.; 
pop. abt. 1,000, 

Nesho’'to, in Wisconyin, a post-village of Manitowoc 
co. abt. 100 m. N. of Milwaukee. 

Nesocha que River, in Ne Jersey. rises in Camden 
co, and flowing E.. E. forms a branch of the Little Egg 
Harbor River. 

Nesqual'ly, in Washington Territory, a river flowing | 
N. W. into Puget Sound, between Pierce and Thurston 
cos. Ou the N. shore of the mouth of this river stands | 


of Alexandria, and were condemned by several councils, 
Nestorius himself being declared guilty of blasphemy, 
was deprived of his bishopric, and sent into banishment. 
His followers, however, continued to increase, and his 
doctrines were propagated throughout the East, partic- 
ularly in Persia. A famous Nestorian school was estab- 
lished at Nisibis; and before the close of the Lith gent. 
the heresy had spread over Chaldwa, Assyria, Syria, 
Egypt, Arabia, Ke. In 1551, a dispute arose among 
them respecting the election of a patriarch; and at 
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ease characterized by a rash or eruption of the skin, at- 
tended with intense itching, and taking its name from 
the close resemblance it bears to that produced by the 
stinging of nettles. The eruption consists of little solid 
eminences of irregular outline, but generally roundish 
or oblong, and either white or red, or, which is most 
common, both red and white, the whiteness occupying 
steadily the central and most projecting part of the 
spot, or becoming manifest there when the integu- 
ments ure put upon the stretch. It is accompanied 


NEUR 


with intense heat, and a burning or tingling in the af. 
fected spots. No part of the body is exempt from net- 
tle-rush. There are two varieties of this disorder, one 
of which is regarded as acute, aud the other as chronic, | 
and either persistent or intermittent. The acute form 
is usually preceded or attended with feverishuess, and | 
a feeling of general uneasiness, headache, nausea, und 
vomiting. In general, it appears iu the inoruing, vau- 
ishes iu the course of n few hours, and perhaps reappear- 
ing agaia twice or thrice during the day. It usually 
disappears entirely in six or eight days. The chronic 
form of this complaint is intractable and difficult to 
remove, coming and going for a lengthened period, but 
with little or no feverishuess. In most cases, probably 
in all, this disease arises from some derangement, mani- 
fest or latent, of the stomach; and it may trequently be 
traced to the use of some particular articles of food, as 
Shell-fisb, oatmeal, washrooms, &c. It is very rarely 
fatal; and the treatment is simple. The great thing is 
to ascertain and avoid the offending article of food, and 
by means of a light diet and mild laxative medicine, the 
disease may usually be got rid of in a few days. An 
emetic is frequently of great service in expelling the 
offending substance, A few grains of rhubarb, or rhu- 
burb and magnesia, taken daily, just before Lreakfurt 
and just before dinuer, have been found to cure chronic 
cuses of lung standing. Dusting the itching surface 
with flour will be found to afford temporary relief. 

Net'tle-tree. n. (Bot.) See CELTIS. 

Net in' no, « seaport-town of S. Italy, in the Campagna, 
3114 m. 8.3 E. of Rome; pap. 3,000. | 

Netty, a. Like a net; netted, | 

Net work. n. A complication of threads, twine, or | 
cords united at certain distances, forming meshes, inter- | 
stices, or open spaces between the knots or intersec- 
tions; reticulated work, 

Neu-Bran‘denburg, a town of Mecklenburg-Stre- 
litz, on Luke Tollens, 17 m. N. N. E. of Neu-Sctrelitz. 
Manuf. Cottons, woollens, playing-cards, and tobacco ; | 
Pop. 7,000, | 

Neuburg, (noi’boorg,) a town of Bavaria, on the Dans 
ube, 29 m. N. N. E. of Augsburg. It contains a handsome 
palace, and a royal castle. Php. 6,500. 

Neufchatel, or Neuchatel, (nu(r)s/'a-tel,) a cant 
of W. Switzerland, between Lat. 46° 50° and 47° 10’ N., 
Lon, 6° 25/ and 7° / E.; having N. E. and E. the cant 
of Berne, S. E. the Lake of Neafchatel, 8.W.Vaud, and W 
and N W. the dept. of Doubs in Franc 2 
Desc. The surface is mountainous, being 3 
the Jura, which in some parts attains un elevation of 
5.000 feet. The soil is principally cxlcareous, and is de-| 
Voted to pasturage and the culture of the vir Lukes. 
Neufchatel, and u part of that of Bienne. Rivers. 
The Doubs, Reuss, Thiele, aud Tyon, Manuf. Matehes, 
cotton fabrics, hosiery, metallic wares, aud cutlery. | 
Cap. Nenfchatel, Pop. (1881) 97,284. | 

Neuron are, cap. of the above cant., on the N.W. shore of 
the Lake of Neufchatel, 17 m. N.W. of Freyburg, and 45 
m. E. S. K. of Besançon, The principal public buildings 
are the castle, the town-hall, and the church, a fine) 
Gothic edifice. Manuf. Printed cottons and linens. 
Hop. 10,528. 

Neufchatel, (Lake of.) or Lake or Y 
Switzerland, between the cantons Neufchatel, Vaud, | 
Freyburg, and Berne. Kt. 24 m. long from N.E. to 
8. W. uveruge breadth 4 m.; area, 90 sq.m The eleva- 
tion of its surface above the sea is 1,320 feet; its great-| 
est depth 400 feet. It receives several rivers, and dis- 
charges its surplus waters by the Thiele, to the Lake of | 
Bieune, nnd thence to the Aar and Rhine, 

Neu-MHal'densle'ben, a town of Prussia. See Har- 
DENSLEBEN. 

Neuhaus, (noi‘hous,) a town of Austria, in Bohemia, on 
the Nescharka, 70 m. S. S. E. of Prague. Munuf. Cloth, 
paper, and chemicals, Pop. 8,000. 

Neu’‘hausel, a town of Austria, in Hungary, on the 
Neutra,j4m.N.W.of Posth. Manuf. Woollens. Pup.7,300. 

Neuil’'ly-sur-Seine, (nu(r)'ye,) a town of France, 
dept. of Seine, on the river Seine, near the W. extremity 
of Paris. Manuf. Porcelain, starch, and chemicals. 
Pop. 13,216. 

Neu' münster. a town of Prussia, in Holstein, 17 m. 
S. E. of Kiel. Manuf, Woollen goods. Pop. 4,300. 

Neu’ral, a. [Gr. neuron, nerve.) Relating to a nerve, 
or to the nervous system or centres. — Dunglison. 

N. arch, (Anat.) The arch of the vertebra or primary | 
segment of the skeleton which protects a correspond- 
ing segment of the neural axis; it is posterior in man, | 
superior in other vertebrates, and is formed below by 
the centrum, laterally by the neurapophyses, and above 
by the neural «pine. — N. axis is the central trunk of | 
the nervous system, consisting of brain and myelon; it 
is sometimes called cerebro-spinal azis. 

Neuralgia, (nvrdl'jea,) n. [Gr. neuron, a nerve, and 
alyas, pain |] (Ad.) An increased and perverted sensa- 
tion in a nerve, arising from some disease affecting the 
function or structure of the nerve or its centres. It is 
thus of two kinds, — functional (when unconnected with 
organic lesion at any part of the nervons course or at 
the nervous centres), or, as is more frequently the case, | 
structural —connected with some organic change, acute | 
or chronic, more frequently the latter, at some part of | 
the ner ve's course orat the nervous centres. The causes; 
of neuralgia are various, and generally obscare. They 
may be either constitutional or local; the former arising 
from some enfeebled state of the hody, or an impoverished | 
condition of the blood, the latter from inflammation of the | 
enveloping sheath of the nerves, or the development of | 
tumors near or along their course. It may also be, 
caused by the circulation of poisonous secretions, as} 


VERDUN, in W. | 


urea, bile, &c.,in the blood, or by the miasma of marshy ; Neu'stadt, or Wle'ner-Neu'stadt, a town of | 
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Neuralgie, a. Pertaining to neuralgia. 


a 


Neurog’raphy, n. 


Neurop'ter, n. 


Neurop tera, n. 


NEUS 


regions. The pain is intense, but intermittent; sudden 
in its onset, aud abrupt in its departure, shootiug or 
plunging in its character, and often quite excruciatin 
readily excited by the slightest external impression ; 
but seldom aggravated by firm pressure on the part — 
on the contrary, often relieved thereby. The treatment 
necessarily depends much upon the cause whence it pro- 
ceeds. When it arises from an enfeebled or impover- 
ished state of body, tonics, nourishiug diet, and out-door 
exercise are to be employed; and in the other cases 
the treatment has to be directed to removing the causes 
from which it springs. Where it depeuds on the pres- 
sure of tumors that can be removed, the pain will gen- 
erally disappear with the removal of the cause. In in- 
flamimation of the nerve-sheath, local counter-irritation 
by cupping, blisters, issues, setovs, &, usually gives 
relief, aud generally effects a cure. Temporary relief 
in all forms of neuralgia may be obtained by the admin- 
istration of powerful apodynes, as morphine, used either 
externally or internally. 


Neuri't 
gitson. 


n. (Med.) Inflammation of u nerve. — Dun- 


Neu'stadt-au- 


(Anal.) A description of the 


nerves. — Dunglison. 


Neurological, a. Relating to neurology. 
Neurol ogist, u. 
Neurology, n. [Fr. neorologie.] (Anut.) The doc- 


A person who describes the nerves. 


trine of the nerves. 

Fr. neoroptere.] (Zoöl.) One of the 
neuroptera. 

(Gr. neuron, a nerve, and pleron, a 
wing.) (od.) A sub-order of insects. It comprises 
the Dragon-flies, May-fliies, and similar species, The 
Neuroptera are distinguished by their two upper wings, 
which are membranous, generally naked, diaphanous, 
and similar to the under ones in texture and proper-| 
ties; they are also distinguished by the number of 
these organs, woll as by their month, which is either 
fitted for mastication, or else furnished with mandibles 
and true maxillæ. The abdomen is destitute of a sting, | 


Fig.1937.— CADDICE-FLY. 
(Family Phryganide, sub- order Neuroptera.) 
and is merely furnished with an ovipositor, Their an- 
tenne are usually setaceous, an composed of numerons} 
joints. They have two or three simple eyes, aud the 
trunk is formed of three segments united in a single 
body, distinct from the abdomen, and bearing six legs 
the first of these segments is usually very short, and in 


the form of a collar. The number of joints in the tarsi 
varies. The body is usually elongated, and with rather 
soft, or with slightly squamous segments; the abdo-| 
men is always sessile. Many of these insects are car-| 
nivorous in their first state and in the t. Some 
merely experience a semi-metamorphosis, the rest a com- 
plete one; but the larve have generally six hooked| 
feet, which they employ to reach their food. h 

Neurop'terai, Neurop'terous, a. Belonging to 
the Neuroplera, 

Neuroskel’eton, n. [Or. neuro, and skeletas, dried 
up.] (Anat.) The deep-seated bones which are con- 
nected with the nervous axis aud locomotion. 

Neurotic, a. [Fr. nzorotique.| Relating to the nerves. 

—n. (Med.) A disease having its foundation in the nerves. 
— A medicine used in disorders of the nerves. Dunglison. 

Nou'rotome. n. (Anat.) A long aud very narrow 
two-edged sc dpel used to dissect the nerves. Dunglison. 

Neurotom ical, a. Pertaining to the anatomy of 
nerves, 

Neurot'omist. n. [Fr. neorotame.] The person who 
dissects the nerves. 

Neurot/omy, n. Fr. norotomiz; Gr. neuron, and 
tame, incision.) (Anat.) Dissection of nerves. — An in- 
cised wonnd of a nerve. — Dunglison. 

Neurypnology, n. [dr. neuron, nerve, upnos, sleep, 
an'l logos, discourse.) The philosophy of the sleep of 
the nerves, or animal magnetism, —or a treatise on the 
subject. — Worcester. 

Neu’satz, a town -f Austria, in Hungary, on the Dan- 
ube, opposite Peterwardein, 46 m. N. W. of Belgrade ; 
Lat. 45° 16’ N., Lon. 19° 52’ 11” E. It has a considerable 
trade with Turkey. Pop. 20,000. 

Neusiedel, (Lake of.) (ned.) a lake of Austria, 
in N.W. Hungary, 22 m. S. E. of Vienna; ezt. 23 m. long, 
and 6 m. in average breadth. It receives the Vulker 
River, and its surplus waters are discharged by the 


Rabnitz Canal. 

Neusohl, (ein.) a town of Austria, in Hungary, on 
the Gran, 85 m. N. of Pesth. Manuf. Sword-blades, 
paper, colors, beet-root sugar, &c. In the vicinity are 
copper and iron mines. Pop. 6.200. 

Neuss, (noiss,)a town of Rhenish Prussia. on the Rhine, 
4 m. S. W. of Düsseldorf. Manuf. Woollens, cottons, 
ribbons, leather, velvets dyes, & . Ip. 9,776. 

Neustadt, (noi’stat.) a town of Prussian Silesia, 29 m. 
S. W. of Oppeln. Manuf. Woollen and linen fabrics. Pop. 
7.263. 


c 
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Lower Austria, 28 m 8. of Vienna. Manuf. Silk, velvet, 
and cotton fabrics, and leather. Pop. 13,700. 

der- a town of Austria, ip 
the N. W. of Hungary, 33 n E. of Neutra. Manuf. 
Woollens. Pop. 6,750, nearly half of which are Jews. 


Neu-Stre'litz, a town of N. Germany, cap. of the 


Grand-Duchy of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 60 m. N. N. W. of 
Berlin. It was founded in 1733, and contains the ducal 
palace, with u library of 70,000 vols. Pop. 7,000. 

Neus’‘tria, or West France. (Fr. Hist.) The name 
given iu the times of the Merovingians and Carlovin- 
xians to the western portion of the Frank empire, after 
the quadruple division of it which took place in 411. N. 
contained three of these divisions. It extended origi- 
nally from the mouth of the Scheldt to the Loire, and 
was bounded by Aquitania on the S., and by Burgundy 
and Austrasia ( Francia Orienfalis) on the E. The prin- 
cipal cities were Soissons, Paris, Orleans, and Tours, 
Bretagne was always loosely attached to Neustria, of 
which the strength lay in the Duchy of France. After 
the cession of the territory afterwards called Normandy 
4 the Normans in 912, the name Neustria soon fell into 

isuse, 

Neu'ter, a. [Lat. ne, not, and uter, whether or which 
of the two.] Neither the one nor the other; neither of 
two; not adhering to either party ; taking no part with 
either side; indifferent. 

(Gram.) Of neither gender; neither masculine nor 
feminine, said of a noun, or pronoun; neither active 
nor passive, suid of a verb, 

(Bet.) Having neither stam nor pistils. 

—n. A person who takes no part in a contest between 
two or more individuals or uations. — An animal of 
neither sex, or incapable of propagation. 

Neu'tra, or Nei'tra. « town of Hungary, on the Neu- 
tra, 45 m. E. N. E. of Presburg; pop. 10,000, 

Neu’tral, a. Being neuter; not engaged on either 
side; not taking an active part with either of two con- 
tending parties: indifferent: having no bias in favor of 
either side or purty. — Neither very good nor bad; in- 
diferent. 

( Bot.) Having neither stamens nor pistils. 

N. bodies, (Chem.) are those which exhibit neither 
an alkaline nor an acid reaction, and which neither act 
as bases nor as acids. In organic chemistry they are gen- 
erally distinguished by the absence of the final ¢ at the 
end of the word; such, for instance, as paraffin, naph- 
thalin, stearin, salicin, benzole, and many others. They 
form their compounds by the displacement of one or 
move of those atoms by one or more atoms of some other 
substance. 

Neu'tral. n. A person or nation that takes no part in 
a contest between others. 

Neutrality, n. [Fr. neutralité.] The state of being 
neutral, or of being unengaged in disputes or contests 
between others; the state of taking no part on either 
side; a state of indifference in feeling or priuciple. 

(laternational Law.) The impartial position main- 
tained by one nation with regard to others which are 
at war. A neutral nation may render services to elther 
of the belligerents, which do not necessarily tend to 
assist in carrying on the war; but it may not supply 
him with troops, arms, or ammunition, 

Neutralization, n. [Fr. nrutralisation.] Act of 
neutralizing; act of reducing to a state of indifference 
or neutrality. 

Neu’tralize, v. a. [Fr. neutraliser.] To render neu- 
tral to reduce to a state of indifference between differ- 
ent parties or opinions. — To destroy, as the peculiar 
properties or opposite dispositions of parties or other 
things. or reduce them to a state of indifferemce or in- 
activity. 

(Chem.) To destroy, or render inert or imperceptible, 
as the peculiar properties of a body, by combining it 
with a different substance. 

Neu'tralizer, n. The person who, or thing which, 

neutralizes. 

Neu'trally, adv. 
side; indifferently. 

Neuvaines’, u. p. Fr neuraine: It. novena.] ( Eccl.) 
In the Roman Catholic Church, prayers offered up for 
nine days successively, in order to obtain the fuvor of 
heaven. 

Neuwied, (noi’veed,) a town of Rhenish Prussia, on 
the Rhine, 7 miles N. N. W. of Coblentz Manuf. Silk, 
cotton, and woollen fabrics, hardware, pipes, &c. Pup. 
7,766. 

Ne’va, a river of Russin, govt. of St. Petersburg, with 
a W. course of 40 m., and connecting Luke Lagoda with 
the Bay of Cronstadt, in the Gulf of Finland. It is the 
principal medium of communication between the inte- 
rior of Russia and the sea. The city of St. Petersburg 
stands at one end of it, and Schliisselberg at the other. 

Nevada. the third in size of the States forming the 
American Union, is bounded N. by Oregon and Idaho. 
W. by California, S. by the last-named Stute and Ari- 
zona, and E. by Arizona and Utah, comprising the cen- 
tre of the great elevated basin extending from the 
Rocky Mountains W. to the Sierra Nevada range. The 
length of the State from N. to S is 483 m., with a maxi- 
mum width, E. to W., of 323 m. Area, 112,090 sq. m., 
or 71,737.60) acres, of which 1,690 sq. m, or 1,081,600 
acres, are covered by the water-surface of its numerous 
lakes. Gen. Dese. A peculiar feature of X. is the re- 
markable uniformity with which mountain and valley 
succeed each other in almost parallel lines nearly 
throughout its whole extent, the mountains being rocky 
and but sparsely covered with herbage or timber, and 
the valleys generally dry, sandy plains, interspersed with 
salt and alkali flats. also intersected with beautiful, 
broad, shallow streams, bordering on which are wide 
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belts of alluvial formation, covered by luxuriant herh- 
age varied with well-grown timber, the soil possessing | 
elements of the richest fertility. The Sierra Nevuta 
Tange of mountains, within the W. bouudaries of the 
State, has an elevation of from 7.00 to 1,0% ft. above 
sea-level, and is covered with dense forests, the trees 
being principally varieties of evergreens of species 
abounding on the Pacitic comt, many of then attaining 
to ex raor inary circumference and altitude. The tim- 
ber of the interior is mainly composed of cottun-wood, 
birch, wi low, dwarf-cedar, unt pine, or piñon, and other 
similar species, general soit in texture, and of small 
dimensions, but very useful for fuel in the absence 
ol barder and larger timber. The mountains are of} 
ten intersected by ravines, constituting passes possess- 
ing great patural advantages for the construction of 
wagon-roads and railroads, many of them furrewing | 
the vast piles of granite and limestone ata level but 
slightly above that of the surrounding plains. These 
gulehes ure generally watered by streams flowing 
throughout the year, which often spread ont over a 
wide section of fertile ulluvion covered by luxuriant 
vegetation as they reach the valleys; forming a natural 
irrigating process, which supplies, to a great extent, the 
necessity created by scarcity of rain at certain seasons 
of the year, and the aridity caused by the surface of thie | 
earth being above the point of dew condensation. Tho 
E. pirt of the State is intersected by the East Humboldt, | 
Iver, the Mammoth, and Augusta ranges of moun- | 

; in the centre are the New Pass, Shoshone, Thi- 
Simpson Park, and Longh ran and in the E. 

the E. Humboldt, Al-Youny Spring, Shonicudit, 

and Diamond Spring Mont ns. The principal river 
of N. are the Trucke h rises in Pyramid Lake, 
and after receiving a branch from Winenuccea Lake, 
flows 3. and S. W. into Lake Tahoe ; Humboldt River, | 
which is formed by the Little Humboldt and other small 
streams in the N E portion of the State, takes a S. W. 
direction, and empties into Humboldt Lake; Walker 
River, rising in the S. E. section and emptying into 
Walker Lake; King’s and Queen's rivers, in the N. part! 
of the State; Reese River, in the central region: Muddy, 
Colorado, and Franklin rivers in the S part; and Carson 
River in the W. The rivers of V. are generally very 
shallow and nnpavigable, with hurried currents and oc- 
casional rapids, although there is not u cascade or cata- 
ract in the State. The waters are generally wholesome 
and palatable thronghont their entire course, while those 
of the mountain rills are always excellent. All the Jakes, 
as well as the larger and some of the smaller streams, | 
contain an abundance of fish, some varieties of which, 
especially the trout in the mountain brooks, are unsur- 
passed in delicacy. The principal lakes in this State 
are Pyramid, Walker, Humboldt, Winemucea, aud Ta- 
hoe, The latter, one-third of which lies in N, has a 
depth of 1,500 feet, and, although 6,000 feet above the 
ocean level, never freezes: the temperature of its waters, 
which, in common with those of Pyramid Lake, abound 
in trout of large size and excellent flavor, remains nearly | 
the same thronghont the entire year. This lake is sur- 
rounded by high mountains, rising abruptly from its 
shores, clothed with vast forests of pine, spruce, and fir, 
and wearing a cap of snow during 8 months of the year, 
There are numerons small shallow pools, usually called | 
mud lakes, which are quite extensive bodies of water 
during and subsequent to the rainy season, but gener- 
ally become perfectly dry during the summer months 
Their waters are strongly impregnated with alkaline 
solutions, which, upon evaporation of the water, appear 
in glistening sheets overlying the clay which consti-) 
tuted the beds of the former lakes, giving them, at this | 
stage, the name of aliali flats.—Mrleorol. The climate 
of V. considering the general elevation of the country 
above sea-level, is mild, not being subject to great ex- 
tremes either of heat or cold. The days of summer are! 
not warmer than on the E. side of the Rocky Mountains, 
while the nights are nmformly cool and refreshing. | 
The winters in the valleys are less severe than in N. 
New York or New England, and but little snow falla 
except on the monntain ranges. Not much rain falls 
between April and Oct. in the N. and W. part of the 
State. In the S. and E. there is a greater rain-fall, and 
showers are not unusual during the summer months. 
The maximum quantity of water falls during the un- 
tumn and winter. Min. Not only the precious metals, 
bat also minerals possessing value from their use in the 
mechanical arts and in domestic economy, are found 
in the State, many of the latter existing in such abun- 
dance as cannot fail to render them of great importance 
when better facilities for transportation to the locali- 
ties of manufacture shall have been introduced. Among 
these may be mentioned vast beds of salt, ores of iron 
and copper, rich in these metals; beds of sulphur, from 
which this substance can often be obtained quite pure, 
although it is sometimes combined with caleareons de- 
posits ; seans of ligniteand, possibly, true coal ; yet so far 
as explored, V. is not a strongly marked carboniferons | 
region; cipnabar, gypsum, manganese, plambage, kao- | 
line, and other clays, useful in the making of poltery 
and fire-brick ; mineral piginents of many kinds; soda, 
nitre, aluin, magnesia, platinum, zine. tin, galena anti- 
mony, nickel, cobalt, and arsenic, besides various rocks 
useful for building purposes, as limestone, sand-toue, 
granite, marble, and slate. The salt-beds constitute not 
only an important feature in the chorogmiphy of the 
State, but alao form a considerable item in the econom- 
ical resonrces, furnishing a great requisite for the redac-| 
tion of most of the gold and silver ores. They some 
times extend over hundreds of acres, with strata each | 
about a foot in thickness, separated by thin layers of | 


flay, the beds being encompassed by belts of alkali 
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lands. The importance of these salt-beds can be appre- 
ciated from the wt that the companies owning aud 
working them can furnish the article clean, dry, and 
white, (being. indeed. almost pure chloride of sodium,) 
for Slo per ton delivered at the mills, when ſarmerly an 
inferior article brought from Calitornia wonld cost trom 
$120 to $180 per ton on delivery. The saline deposits in 
N.. however, nre not confined to beds or plains, as they 
sometimes occur in elevated positions, the strata being 
many feet thick, imbedded in bills and mounds of such 
extent as almost to attain to the dignity of being called 
Mountings of salt; one of these, situated in the S. E. 
portion of the State, is omposed of cubical blocks of 
nearly pure chloride of sodium, as transparent us win- 
dow-ylass. and often a foot square. The silver mines of 
N.. thins in the history of the settlementot the State, 
have been the great source ot its wealth, aud the prime 
Inducement for its settlement. At the time of the first 
discovery of these mines, in 1854, eleven years after its 
acquisition by the U. States under the treaty of Guada- 
loupe Hidalg ad ten years after its first settlement 
by the whites, it coutained less than 1,909 inhabitants, 
these being principally Mormon farmers and berdsmeu 
located in the fertile lands of Carson and Washoe val- 
leys: two years later, or in D61 the population had in- 
creased to 17,000. The first discovery of the extraor- 
dinary wealth of this section of the Union in deposits of 
argentiferous ore, occurred on the Comstock lode, trom 
which mine bullion has since been extracted amounting 
to more than $100,000,000; the smallest yearly return 
since the mine bas been fairly developed has been 
$8,000,000; the variation of the amount of bullion pro- 
duced being caused by the recurrence of alternate metal- 
liferons and noproductive bodies oi imbedded in the 
matrix. In US) 8 abont S10.000,000 of bullion were real- 
ized from the Comstock lode, in 1519 abont $16,000,00 , 
and in 1874. $22,000 000. While the rate of production, 
until recently, bad stewlily mereased. the expenses were 
diminished by extended facilities ter transportation. 
Taken as a whole, the Comstock was the most valuable 
silver-bearing lode yet found in N, equalling any de- 
posit of the precious metals ever encountered in the 
history of mining enterprise, and surpassing the famous 
mines of Mexico and Peru. T. ro Tunnel, 344 miles 
long, passes through the rum ions of the Comstock 
lode, draining the mines at a depth of 3,000 feet. The 
total product of the precious metals mined in N. during 
1878 was over $50,009,000. The total number of mines 
in this State is abont 300. The Consolidated Virginia 
paid in dividends in 4 years, 1875-8, $32,400,000. The 
following exhibits the total gold and silver yield of N. 
by counties for year ending June th, 1877 (Rep. State 
Controller): Eureka, 66,873 tous, valued nt $2,611,416.40 ; 
Esmeralda. 5.03; Elko. 7 

Humboldt, 5.545, $190, ; Lander, 

Lyon, 815, $7,467.21; Lincoln, 4,335, $276,888.20; 
22.672, $790,414.76; Storey, 5,480. $34,011.568.72; 
White Pine, 10,487, $442.420.85, making a total of 
724,921 tons, the value of which was $41,354.004.23. 
The White Pine district, about which so much was ex- 


pected, now yields comparatively little. This comprises | 


an area of abt. 12 m. square, covering a bold chain of 
hills, whose altitude varies from 6,000 to 9,000 feet, 
although several high ridges reach an elevation of 
11,000 feet, and whose sides are covered with a dense 
growth of white pine from which these mountains sre 
named, and subsequently the district and county. Tue 
completion of the Central Pacific and other railroads 
throngh the State naturally increases the facilities for 
transportation of its produce. Total length of railroads 
in N. est. Jan., 1879, was a little nnder 1,000 m., some of 
which arc narrow gauge, 3 ft. The mineral lands in the 
State may be taken, on a minimum estimate, to be 
6,699,840 acres. The springs of .V.— thermal, mineral, 
and otherwise—are numerous and of great size, some 
of them from their large volume, high temperature, and 
the composition of their waters, being considered great 
geological curivsities.—Soil and Agric. The interest 
manifested in agriculture, horticulture, and stock-riais- 
ing throughout N. has materially increased during the 
past two years, serviny, in a great measure, to release 
the State fiom its former dependence upon California 
uud Oregon, Kc, for the vegetable and dairy produce 
and live-stock necessary for consumption as food by the 
mining population, The ascertained capacity of so large 
a portion of the lands for the production of fine crops 
of cereals, vegetables, and fruits, is astonishing, in view 
of the former general impression that these soils were 
totally incapable of producing any vegetation of a 
higher grade than tule, buffalo-grass, nnd wild sage. 
The soil in the vicinity of most of the streams is found 
to be rich alluvion of great depth, formed of disinte- 
grated rock, clay washings, and vegetable débris from 
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ripen sufficiently early to escape the dronght of the 
summer months ; oats, corn, potatoes. aud garden, fruits 
und vegetables. Thrifty orchards are now growing in 
several counties, promising for the immediate future of 
the State abundant crops of apples, pears, peaches, and 
plums, and the grapevine is said to thrive luxnriantly 
ou tbe rich warm loam. The pastures are wund to pre- 
sent very superior advantages for stock-raising and 
dairy-farming, the indigenous grasses being unexcelled 
in attractiveness to gramipivorous animals, and in pu- 
tritive qualities. It is also found that in most of the 
valleys of the State neither shelter nor food, other than 
that supplicd by the pastures, is necessary for the win- 
tering aud maintenance in good condition of eithercattle, 
sheep, or swine, The agricultural lands in N consist 
of 17,608,960 acres, embracing meadow-lands bordering 
upon rivers, lakes, and mountain streams, also the 
richest portion of the sage-brush land contiguous to 
rivers. Grazing land amounts to 23,908,7 O acres, pro- 
ducing heavy crops of bunch-grass of excellent quality, 
Mountain-range’ lands, untimbered. and generally un- 
available, except for stock-ranges, 21,521,280 acres. 
Timbered lands comprise 400, 000 acres, and the sandy 
region (supposed irreclaimable) 2,151,680 acres, Of late 
years the agricultural resources of &. have been greatly 
developed, and large crops of wheat, oats, maize, bay, 
&c., are produced, The chief agricultural products ter 
the year (8X1, were: 3.00 bushels of Indian corn. 48,- 
000 of wheat. 190.000 of vats, 150,005 of barley, 294,000 
of potatoes, and 98.729 tons of hay. The average yield 
per acre was: Indian corn, 248 bushels; wheat, 145: 
oats. 31°73 Barley, 21:4; potatoes, 90; hay, 1.30 tons — 
ee Divisions, The State comprises 17 counties, 
viz.: 


Carson, 
Churchill, 
Douglas, 
Elko, 
Esmeralda, 


Humboldt, 
Lander, 
Lincoln, 
Lyon, 


Nye, 
Ormsby, 
Pab Utah, 
Roop, 


St. Mary's, 
Storey, 
Washoe, 
White Pine. 


Principal Cities. Carson (State c.), Virginia, Eureka, Gold 
Hill, Pioche, Belmont.—Gort, The executive consists of 
a governor, lieutenant-governor, and other subordinate 
State officers, and the legislative body of two Houses 
— Senate and House of Representatives. N. sends one 
member to the National House of Representatives, and 
has 3 electoral votes, In 1850, the list of corporations 
in the State numbered 64, and the assessed value of 
property was $238.024,010, N., yet in infancy among 
the sisterhood of States, is rapidly advancing to a renli- 
gation of the orts and advantages of a well governed 
and intelli sommunity.—duc. Educational facili- 
ties are as completo and as far advanced as could bo 
expected with all the unfavorable circumstances nat- 
urally attendant upon the establishment of a practical 
school system in a State which covers so extensive au 
area. bas few facilities for travel. and is sparsely settled. 
In 1850, there were 192 teachers employed in the public 
schools, and 9,922 children in the State of the age pre- 
scribed by the compulsory school law, wh is not so 
framed as to be effective. The legislature of 1873 passed 
an net in accordance with the State constitution, lora- 
ting a State university at Elko, and in 1875, an appro- 
priation of $20.000 was made for the support of this 
institution While the average attendance of pupils, 
in ISAO was very small, and the development had not 
met with the success desirable. yet, to sulserve the 
best interests of the people of the State. it was deemed 
desirable to persevere in its maintenance.—Manw/s. are 
as yet in their infancy; bnt N. possesses water power 
almost uneqnalled, which, in years to come, will no 
doubt be atilized for manufactaring purposes. N., or- 
ganized as a Territory Mar. 2, 1861, was admitted into 
the Union asa State. Mar. 21, 1864. The Legislature 
ratified the 15th Amendment to the National Constitu- 
tion on the Ist of Mar. 1869. Hy. (1870) 42,491; (1880) 
62,265. See. also b. 1893. 

Neva‘da, in California, a N.E. co., adjoining Nevada 
(State); area, abt. 1,400 sq.m. Firers. Middle, Yuba, 
South Yuba. and Bear rivers,and Deer Creek. Surfucr, 
mountainous, the Sierra Nevada traversing the E part; 
cuil. in the valleys, fertile. Min. Gold, and some copper. 
Cup Nevada City. 

Nevada, in (rad, a post- town of Gilpin co., abt. 40 
m. N. W. of Denver, 

Nevada, in Illinois, a township of Livingston co.; pop. 
abt. 297. 

Nevada, in Jndiana, a post-village of Tipton co., abt. 
31 m. S. S. E. of Logansport. 

Nevada. in Jowa, « township of Palo Alto eo. 

A post-village and township, cap. of Story co., about 33 
m. N. N. E of Des Moines, 

Nevada, in Minnesota, u post-village and township of 


the forest-covered mountains, and, on account of its 
light friable condition, it is readily permeated by moist- 
ure from the intersecting water-courses, thus obviat- 
ing the necessity of artificial irrigation. The tule and 
other swamps are found to be easily reclaimable by! 
draining, and employing the surplus waste in irrigation 
of higher adjacent lands; the rich, black mould, formed) 
of tho decayed vegetable growth of centuries, united 
with wasnings of limestone, granite, and clay, from the, 
mountains, being relieved of superfluons water and 
allowed contact with the air, soon become sufficiently 
azotized to produce the heaviest crops of field or garden 
produce. The arid plains, npon which the only indig- 
enous vegetation is bunch-grass, sand-grass, and wild) 
sage, are found upon actual experiment to contain grent! 
fertilizing elements ‘requiring nothing but irrigation to 
become first-class agricultural land. Among the most, 
successful crops are winter wheat and barley, which! 
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Mower co., abt. 12 m. S. E of Austin. 

Nevada, in Missouri, a village of Grundy co., about 22 
m. N. W. of La Claude. 

—A post-village, capital of Vernon co., abt. 80 m. N. W. of 
Springheld. 

Nevada, in Ohio, a post-village of Wyandot co., abt. 9 
m. W. of Bucyras, 

Nevada, in Wisconsin, a village of Green co., abt. 9 m. 
E. by N. of Monroe. 

Nevada, or NEVADA City, in Gilifornia, a town and 
cap. of Nevada co., xbout 65 m. N. N. E. of Sacramento; 
pap. 4,000. 

Nevada, or Nevada City. in Montana, a post-vil- 
lage of Madison co., abt. 5 m. N. W. of Virginia City. 

Nevada, (Sierra,) in Spain and California. See 
SIERRA NEVADA, 

Nelvans, in Indiana, a township of Vigo co.; pop. abt. 
1.800. 
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Neve, (nd'va,) n. (Geol.) The crest of a glacier, above 
the perpetual suow-line 

Never, adv. |A. S. næfre, nefor, from ne, not, and 
afer, ever.] Nut ever; not at any ime; at no time. — 
In no degree; not at all. — Not. 

Nevers, (1 vuir’,) u city of France, cap. of the dept. of 
Nièvre, at the junction of the Loire and Nièvre, 133 m. 
8.8 H. of Paris. Prominent among the public buildings 
is the cathedral, u Hue Gothic edifice of the loth cent. 
It has also a triumphal arch to commemorate the 
battle of Fontenoy. Manuf. Glass, porcelain, iron, and 
earthenware, brandy, and leather. There is also an im- 
portant cannon-foundey. Zup. 20,700, 

Neversink, iu Vew dor... a post-township of Sullivan 
cu. 

Neversink Hills, in New Jersey. See HIGHLANDS. 

Nev/ersink or Navesink) River, iu New Jersey, 
enters Sandy Wook Bay from Monmouth co, Above 
tide it is called Swimming River. 

Neversink River, in New York, rises in Ulster 
co. and enters the Delaware River neue Port Jervis, in 
Sullivan co. 

Nevertheless’, ade. Not the less; that is in oppo- 
sition to avytuins, or without regarding it; notwith- 
standing: yet; however. 

Nev il Bay, un inlet of British North America, at tho 
N. W. part of Hadson Bay. 

Ne’ville, iu 0%, a post-village of Clermont co., about 
33 m. S. E of Cincinnati. 

Ne'ville. (Port.) an inlet of British Columbia, in the 
N. part ot Vancouver's Island; Lat. 50° 32’ N., Lou. 
125% W. 

Nev'ins, in /ndiuna, a township of Vigo co.; pop. abt. 
1,990. + 

Nev’is, an island of the Leeward Group, W. Indies, be- 
longing lo Great Britain, about 2 m. S.B. of St Kitt's; 
area, wot. 2) sq.m. Cap. Charlestown. Pop. 12,000, 

Nev isink River, iu New Jersey. See Neversink 
River. 

New, 5.) a. [A. S. niwe; Du. nieuw; Ger. neu; Gr. 
nua, Đ nuadh.) Lately made, invented, produced, or come 
into being; that has existed but a short time ouly; re- 
cent in origin; novel ;— opposed to old.— Lately intro- 
duced to our knowledge; not before known; receutly 
discovered; strange; unknown. — Modern; not ancient; 
not of ancient extraction, or of loug-descended lin- 
eave. — Recently produced by change; renovated; re- 
paired.— Not habituated; not familiar, — Not before 
used; fresh; newly come, 

—ade. Newly; — used in composition. 

Newa’ga, in Michigan. See Newarao. 

New Aberdeen’. a village of Waterloo co., prov. of 
Ontario, abt. 8 m. E.S.E. of Goderich, 

Rew Albany, in Ind. u city, cap. of Floyd c., on the 
Ohio, abt.100 m. S. by E.of Indianapolis, 

in Jowa, a twp. of Story co. 
n Mississippi, a post-village of Ponto- 
a. N. by E. of Poutotock. 

s in Ohio, a village of Mahoning co. 

—A post-village uf Mahoning co., about 155 miles N.E. of 
Corumbia. 

New Albion, in New Fork, a post-township of Catta- 
rangus co. 

New Alexandria. in Pennsy!vania, a post-borough 
of Westmoreland co., abt. 36 m., E. of Pittsburg, 

New Almaden, in Culiforvia, a village of Santa 
Ciara co.. abt. I in. S. of Sau Jose. 

New Alsace, in /niiana, n post-village of Dearborn 
co., abt. S0 m. S. E. of Iudiauapolis. 

New Amsterdam, a seaport-town of British Guiana, 
S. America, near the junction of the Berbice and Cange 
rivers; Lat. 6° 11, 51“ N., Lon. 579 31 8” W. 

New Amsterdam, in /ndiana, @ post-village of 
Harrison co.. abt. 125 m. S. of Indiana, 

New Amsterdam, in Wisconsin, a post-village of 
La Crosse co., ubt 14 in. N. of La Crosse. 

New Antioch, in Qio, a pust-village of Clinton co., 
abt. 37 m. 8 È of Dayton. 

New Archan’gel, in Alaska. See SITKA 

New’ark, a town of England, co. of Nottingham, on 
the Newark River, a branch of the Trent, 19 m. N. H. of 
Nottingham, and 110 m. N. W. of London. Manuf. 
Liven shecting, and tiles; also brass aud iron foundries. 
Pop. 11,515. 

Newark, a vill. of prov. of Ontario. See NIAGARA. 

Newark, in Culifornia, a villuge of Sierra co., abt. 34 
m. N. of Duwnieville. 

Newark, in Delaware, a post-village of New Castle 
ch., abt. 12 m. W. S. W. of Wilmington. It is the seat 
of Delaware College, which was founded in 1853, and has 
an income of abt. $3,500, with a library of 10,000 vols. 

Newark. in Minois, a post-village of Kendall co., abt. 
62 m. W.S.W. of Chicago. 

Newark. in Indians, a post-village of Warrick co., 
abt. 14 m. N. E. of Evansville. 

Newurk. in Jowa, a village of Linn co, abt. 25 m. N. 
by W. of Iowa City. post-village of Marion co., abt. 
33 m. E.S E. of Des Moines 

Newark. in Maryland, a post-village of Worcester co., 
abt. 100 m. S. E. of Annapolis. 

Newark. in Michigan, a township of Allegan co.; pop. 
abt. 1,500,—A post-township of Gratiot co.: pop. abt. 509, 

Newark, in Missouri. a post-village of Knox co. abt. 
100 m. N. of Jefferson City. 

Newark. in New Jersey, a city, port of entry, and the 
cap. of Essex co., on the Passaic River, abt. 47 m. N. E. 
of Trenton; Lat. 40° 45! N., Lon. 74° 10° W. N is the 
largest, most populons, and most important mannfac- 
turing town in the State. 
rectangular blocks, anl contains many elegant public 
and private edifices. Among the former of which may 
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be mentioned the Court-House, a capacious structure 
in the Egyptian style of architecture, the U. States 
Custom-llouse, the Post-Oftice, the City Hall, the Library 
Building, and the Academy. There are also over 75 
churches and 23 public schools. Manuf. Jewelry, India- 
rubber goods, carriages, omnibuses, machinery, cast- 
ings, leather, aud leather goods, clothing, &&. Numerous 
railroads radiate from N., affording immense facilities 
for inland traffic, while its communication with the 
Atlantic Ocean through New York and Newark Bays 
enables its inhabitants Co carry on an extensive coast- 
trade. It was settled in 1666 by a company from Con- 
necticut, Pup. 1870, 106,059; 1880, 136,400. 

Newark, iu New Fork, a township of Tioga co.; pop. 
abt. 2100. 

—A post-vill.of Wayne co., abt. 30 m. E. by S. of Rochester. 

New ark, in Ohio, a town and township, cap. of Lick- 
ing co., abt. 37 m. E. of Columbus; pop. abt. 4,000. 

Newark, in Vermont, a pust-tuwnsbip of Caledonia 

c.; pop. abt. 507. 

Newark, iu W. Virginia, a post-village of Wirt co., 
abt. 14 m. S.S E. of Parkersburg. 

New’ark, in Wiseonsin, u village and township of Rock 
co., abt. 78 m. W S. W. of Milwaukee; pop, of township 
abt, 2000 — A village of Washington co, abt. 38 m. 
NN. W. of Milwaukee. 

Newark Valley, in New York, a post-village of 
Tioga co. abt. 10 m, N. E. of Oswego, 

New Ashford. in Massachusetts, a post-township of 

|_ Berkshire co. ; p p. abt. 00. 

New Ath’ens, in V/cio, a post-village of Harrison co., 
abt. 115 m. E. of Columbus. 

New Au burn. in Minnesota. a post-village and town- 
ship of Sibley co, abt. 65 m. W.8.W. of St. Paul; pop. 
abt. 400. 

| Newau’‘kum, in Washington Territory, a post. village 
of Lewis co., abt. 6 m, E of Claquato, 

Neuny go. in Michigan, a W. cv. of the lower penin- 
sula; area, nlt, 564 sy. m. Aivers. Muskegon, Noti- 
peskago, White, and Marquette (or Pere Marquette) 
rivers. Surfuce, nearly level; sou, fertile, Cup. Ne 
way go. 

-A post-village, cap. of the above co., abt. 33 m. N. by W. 
of Grand Rapids. 

New Bal’ ore, in New York,a post-village and 
township of Greene county, about lo miles S. of Al- 
bany. 

New Baltimore, in Ohio, a post-village of Stark 
co., abt, lo m. N. N. H. of Canton. 

New Baltimore, in Virginia, a post-village of Fau- 
quier co. abt. 105 m. N. by W. of Richmond. 

New Barba'does, in New Jersey, a township of 
Bergen co.; pop. abt 6,500. 

New Bar'gain, or New Bangatytowy, in New Jersey, 
a village of Monmouth co., abt. 10 m. S.E. of Freehold. 
New Bea’‘con, or GRaxb Seu, in New York, the 
highest summit of the Highlands. Height, 1,655 ft. It 
is in Dutchess co., and commands an extensive view of 
the Hudson River and the neighboring mountains 
During the war of Independence beacons were lighted 
upon its top, as well as on the adjucent hills,— hence 

the nume. 

New Bedford, in Massachusrtts,a city, port of entry, 
and semi-cap. of Bristol co., ou Buzzard's Bay, at the 
mouth of Acushnet River, abt. 55 m. 8. of Boston; Lat. 
41° 38’ N., Lon. 70° 5 W. It is conveniently located 
for trade, is regularly Inid ont, and generally well-built 
Among the more prominent edifices ure a fine C.ty-hall. 
in the Doric style, a Custom House, an Almshouse, uud 
several elegant churches. It has an excellent harbor, 
defended by Fort Phoenix, and is noted for its extensive 
fisheries. There are numerous manutactories, princi- 
pally of shoes, carriages, cordage, Prussian-blue, leather, 
flour, soap, candles, machinery, oils, &. This town was 
occupied and afterwards nearly destroyed by the British 
during the wur of Independence, and again suffered 
severely in the war of 1512. Since then, however, its 
progress has been rapid and continued, and it is now one 
of the leading New England towns. Pop. (1880) 26,875. 

New Bed ford, iu Ohio, a post- village of Coshocton 
co., abt. 100 m. E. . of Columbus, 

New Bed’ford, in Pennsirimia, a post-village of 

Lawrence co,, abt. 240 m. W. N. W. of Ilarrisburg. 

New’berg, in Ohio, a post-village and township of 
Cuyahoga co., abt. 6 m. S. E. of Cleveland; pop. about 
4,000.—A village of Jefferson co, abt. 9 m. N. of Steu- 
benville.— A township of Miami co.; %. abt. 1,403. — 
A village of Noble co., abt. 9 m Nat Steubenville. 

New’ berg, in Wisconsin, a post-villuge of Washington 
co., abt. 30 m. N. N. W. of Milwaukee. 

New Berlin, in Michigan, a villuge of Ionia co., abt. 
30 m. E. of Grand Rapids. 

New Berlin, in New Fork, a post-villuge and town- 
ship of Chenango county, about 95 miles W. by S. of 
Albany. 

New Berlin, in O, a post-village of Stark co,, abt. 
124m N.E. of Columbus. 

New Berlin. formerly Loxasrowx, in Pennsylrania, 
a post-borough of Union co „abt. 60 m. N.of Harrisburg. 

New Berlin. in Wisconsin, a post-township of Wau- 
kesha co.; pop. abt. 3.500. 

| New’bern, in Alubama, a post- village of Greene co., 
abt, RO m. W. by N. of Montgomery. 

Newbern, in ///invis, a post-village of Jersey co., abt. 
16 m. N. W. of Alton. 

Newbern, in Jiang, a post- village of Bartholomew 
co., abt. 9 m. E. N. E. of Columbus, 

|Newbern, in Jowa, n post-villuge of Marion co., abt. 

36 m. 8 S. E. of Des Moines. 
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New’bern, in Virginia, a post-village, cap. of Pulaski 
co., abt, 2-2 m. M. S W. of Richmond. The Kanawha 
near here passes along an almost perpendicular wall of 
rock 500 feet high aud several miles in length, called 
the Glass Windows, 

Newbern, or New BERNE, in N. Carolina, a town, port 
of entry, and the cap. of Craven co., at the junction of 
the Neuse and Treut rivers, abt. 120 m. S. E. of Raleigh; 
Lat. 35 W N., Lon. 77° 5’ W. It was formerly the 
seat of the State government, and ix still a place of much 
importance. It has an active trade, chiefly in grain, 
Jumber, tar, naval stores, &e. Pop. abt. 6,000. 

New’ berry, in /ndiænu, u post-village of Greene co, 
abt. 10 m. S. of Bloomfield. 

Newberry, in Kentucky, a village of Wayne co,, abt. 
120 m. S. of Frankfort. 

Newberry, in Ohio, a township of Miami co.; pop. 
abt. 4,500, 

Newberry, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Lycom- 
ing co abt 3 m. W. of Williamsport.— A township of 
York co.; p-p. abt. 3,500. 

Newberry, in & Carolina, a N. W. central dist.; arra, 
abt. 616 sq. m. Aivers., Broad, Saluda, Ennorce, aud 
Little rivers. Surface, diversified; soil, fertile. Cup. 
Newberry. 

—A post-villnge, cap. of the above co., abt. 45 m. W. N. W. 
of Colnmbia. 

New’berrytown, in Prnsy/rania, a post- village of 
York co., abt. 12 m. S. S. H. of Harrisburg. 

New Both/el, in /ndiana, a village of Marion co., abt. 
Ym. S E. of Indianapolis. 

New Bethlehem, in />nnsy!vania, a post-village 
of Clarion co, abt. 69 m. N.E. of Pittsburg. 

New Bloom ‘field, in Missouri, n post-villago of 
Callaway co., abt. 15 m. N. E. by N. of Jefferson city. 

New’-born, a. Recently born. 

New’born, in Grorgia,a village of Newton co., abt. 
50 m. N. W. of Milledgeville. 

New Boston, in Connecticut, a post-village of Wind- 
ham co., abt, 50 m. E. N. E. of Ilartford. 

New Boston, in // us, a post-village of Mercer co., 
abt. 100 m. N. W. of Springfield. 

New Boston, in /ndiana, a post- village of Spencer 
co, abt. 4 m. N. of Maxvillo. 

New Boston, in Jowa, u post-village of Leo co., abt. 
Y9 m. N. of Iowa city, 

New Boston, in Massachusetts, a post-village of Berk- 
shire co., abt, 125 m. WS. W. of Boston. 

New Boston, in New Hampshire, a post-township of 
Holsborouzh co. 

New Boston, in Ohio, a village of Clermont co., abt. 
25 m. E. by N. of Cincinnati.— A village of Highland 
co, abt, 64 m. E. by N. of Cincinnati. 

New Brain'tree, in Massachusetts, a township of 
Worcester co. : pop. abt. 1,100, 

New Braan’fels, in 7eras, a post-village, cap. of 
Comal co, abt. 32 m. N. E. of Xan Antonio. 

New Bremen, in New ork, a post-township of 
Lewis co.; pop. abt. 3,00), 

New Bremen, in 6%, a post-village of Anglaize co., 
abt. 10 m. W. N. W. of Columbus. 

New Bridge, in Nw s. a village of Bergen co., 
abt. 14 m. N. by W. of Jersey City. 

New Brighton, (bri‘ton.) in New York, a post-village 
of Richmond co., abt. 6 m. S. W. of New York city. 

New Brighton, in Pennsylvania, a post-Lorough of 
Beaver co., abt. 28 m. N. W. of Pittsburg. 

New Brit/ain, a group of islands in the S. Pacific 


Newbern, in Ohio, a village of Shelby co., abt. 7 m. N. 


of Piqua, 4 6 1 


Ocean, in Lat. between 6° and 6° 30“ 8., Lon. 148° and 
152° 30 E., and consists principally of two large and 
populous islands, discovered by Dampier, in 1699. 
New Britain, in Connecticut, u town of Hartford co., 
10 m. S. W. of Hartford 
New Britain, in Zvnnsylvania, a post-township of 
Bucks co.; pop, abt. 2,200. 
New Lrook ‘field, in Wisconsin, a village of Vernon 
co., 4 m. S. of Viroqua. 
New Brunswick, a Province forming part of the Do- 
minion of Canada on the W. side of the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, bet. 45° and 48° N. Lat, and 63° 47’ and 67° 53’ W. 
Lon., bounded S. by Nova Scotia and the Bay of Fundy, 
N. by prov. of Quebec, and W. by the State of Muine. Ex- 
treme length from N. to S., 206 m., greatest breadth, 160 
m.; area, 27,344 sq. m. The Prov. is divided into 14 cos., 
and by the Dom. act of 1867 into 15 Electoral Districts, 
including the City of St John, It has 500 m. of coast 
line, and is much less indented than Nova Scotia. The 
surface is undulating though not monntuinous, the great- 
est elevations being in the N. W., where a continuation 
of the Apalachian range branches off and rises to the 
height in some places of nearly 2,000 ft. The country 
is finely watered. The principal rivers are the St John, 
Miramichi, and Restizouche, whose branches with other 
streams torm a complete network over the Province. The 
principal indentations on the E. coast, Chaleur and Mi- 
ramichi Bays, Shediac IIarhor, and Baie de Verte; on 
the South are 8t. Jobn Harbor and Passamaquoddy Bay, 
iuto which flows the St. Croix River, dividing the Prov- 
ince trom the State of Maine. — Grol. The geological 
character of M. B. is as yet imperfectly known; but lime- 
stone seems to be the prevailing feature, though clay- 
slate, graywacke, and even the primitive formations oc- 
casionally ocenr, Coal is found in abuudance at Grand 
Lake and in Albert County. Tron, manganese, copper, 
lime, granite, shite, and grindstone, are found in abun- 
dance. — Soil, Hl., db. A large part of the Prov. is 
still covered with dense forests containing excellent tim- 
ber. More than half this soil is of excellent quality, and 
only „bont A is unfit for cultivation. The prosecution 
of the lumber trade is constantly increasing the quantity 
of cleared-laud. ‘Tue fauna and flora of the Prov. nearly 
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resemble those of Nova Scotin, to which it formerly be- 
longed under the name of Acadia.— Mekor. The climate 
is severe but healthy. Dense fogs prevail on the S. coast, 
bnt they do not seem to be injurious to the health. Vege- 
tation is very rapidinsummer. Winter lasts from Nev. 
to April. Agriculture, notwithstanding the rich tracts 
of alluwal soil skirting the rivers, is considerably less 
advanced than in Nova Scotia and Ontario, owing, 
in part, to its late settlement, but principally to the su- 
perior importance attiched to the timber trade. Within 
the last few years, however, great improvements have 
taken place in these respects, owing to the introduction 
of agricultural societies, and a more improved system of 
husbandry. Wheat, maize, barley, and oats are the prin- 
cipal crops, but by far the most important article of pro- 
duce is potatoes. 
most cultivated; and beans, peas, turnips, aud mangel- 
wurzel and beet-root thrive well, and are raised in con- 
siderable quantities. Pasturage is followed to a consid- 
erable extent. The exports consist principally of lumber, 
ships, live stock, fish, c. Annual value, ko 500.000. Im- 
ports, British aud American manufactured goods, W. I. 
produce aud flour. Annual value, $7,000,000. Shipbuild- 
ing is largely prosecuted at St. John and other ports on 
the Buy of Fundy, and also on the Miramichi. There are 
woollen, cotton, and leather manufactures.—Govrt. The 


constitution plices the local administration in the hands 


of the Lieut -Governor, aided by a responsible Executive 


of 9 members, and a Legislative Council and House of | 


Assembly. The Province is represented in the homin- 
ion Parliament by 15 members in the House of Commons 
and 12 Senators. The judiciary comprises the Court of 
Chancery, in which the Governor presides; the Supreme 
Court. directed by 4 justices; a Court of Common Pleas; 
and circuit and minor courts. There is no regular army, 
the British Govt. having withdrawn its troops since the 
confederation of the Provinces in 1867. Numerous vol- 
unteer corps have since been enrolled, and the militia 
placed on a better footing than formerly, The church 
establishment is similar to that of Nova Scotia, and 
forms the diocese of Fredericton. There are, likewise, 
Roman Catholics, Presbyterians, Methodists, aud Bap. 
tists. The religion of the inhabitants is sufficiently broad 
and liberal, bnt is characterized by move of the Puritan 
element tban in the U. S. Education is carefully attended 
to. A free school system nearly similar to that of Massa- 
chusetts has recently gone into operation. There are 
two colleges, besides a number of academies and private 
seminaries. ‘The ivhabitants consist of a mixed race of 
British extraction, intermixed with a few French.—Cities 
«nd Towns, St. John, Fredericton, St. Stephen, St. An- 
drew's, Portland, Woodstock, Moncton, Chatham, New- 
castle. Richibucto, Bathurst. Dalhousie, 4c. In 1882 
the shipping consisted of 1,142 vessels. measuring 335, 
95 tons. P p. (1831) 321, 120. See CANADA. 

New Bruns’wick, in Indiana, a village of Boone 
co., abt. 8 uw. S. of Lebanon, 

New Brunswick, in Minnesota, a village of Cotton- 
woud co. iu m. W. of Mankato. 

New Brunswick, in New Jersey, a city, cap. of 
Middlesex co., on the Raritan River, abt. 26 m. N. N. E. 
of Trenton; Lat. 400 50’ N., Lon. 74° 30 W. It is well 
laid out, and contains many handsome edifices, Manuf. 
Paper, india-rubber goods, &c. Ip. (1880) 17,167. 

New Bu‘da, in Jou, a post-village and township of 
Decatur co., 10 m. S. S. W. of Leon, 

New Buffalo, in Michigan, a post-village and town- 
ship of Berrien co., abt. 63 m. E. of Chicago, Ilinois; 

yp. of township abt. 1,500. 
ew Buffalo, in Penasylvania, a post-village of 
Perry co., abt. 19 m. N. of Harrisburg. 

New Buf falo, iu Wisconsin, a township of Sauk co.; 
pop. abt. 2.0 0. 

New’burgh, a seaport-town of Scotland., co. of Fife, on 
the Tay, 13/9 in. S. W. of Dundee, and 9 m. S. E. of Perth.; 

2000, 
h, in Alinois, a village of Boone co., abt 85 m. 
. of Chicago.— A village and township of 
Pike co., abt. 70 m. W. S. W. of Springfield ; pop. of town- 
ship abt. 2,600. 

New’burgA, in Indiana, a village of Fountain co., abt. 
8 m. ES. E of Covington.— A township of La Grange 
co.; pop. abt. 1,200.— A post-village of Warrick co., 
abt. 13 m. S.E. of Evansville. 

New burgh, in Jwa, a post-village and township of 
Mitchell co., abt. 27 m. N. N. W. of Charles City; pop. 
of township 390. 

New’bargh, in Kentucky, a post-village of Jefferson 
co., abt. Lim. S E. of Louisville. 

New burgh, in Maine, u post-township of Sauk co.; 
pop. abt. 1,700, 

New’burgh, in Michigan,a t-township of Cass co.; 

ap. abt. 1,500. — A village of Lenawee co., abt. 12 m. 
N. E. of Adrian. — A village of Shiawassee co., abt. 7 m. 
S. K. of Corunna, 

New’burgh, in Minnesota, n post-village and township 
of Fillmore co., abt. 50 m. S. E. of Rochester; pop. of 
township abt. 1,500, 

New’burgh, in Missouri, a village of Macon co., abt. 17 
m. N. of Bloomington. 

New’burgh, in New York, a town and township of | 
Orange co., abt. Slim. S. of Albany. It is finely located 
on the Hudson River, (here 1 m, wide), abt. 61 m. above | 
New York city, and commands an active trade. Exten- 
sive manufactories have been established, chiefly of 
cotton, wool, flour, machinery, Kr., and the surrounding 
country is noted for its dairies. N. also possesses much 
historical interest, being the scene of many important 
events during the War of Independence, and the place 
where the American army was disbanded at the close 
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| New’ bargh, in Pennsylvania, a post- village of Camber- 


hand co., avt. 20 m. S. W. of Carlisle. — A village of Hun- 
tingdon co., abt. 90 in. W. of Harrisburg. 
New’ burgh, in Tennessee, u post- village of Lewis co., 


abt. 72 m. S. S. W. of Nashville. 

Newburgh. a village of Addington co., prov. of On- 

| tario, abt. 23 m. W. of Kingston. 

New Burlington, iu Oh a post- village of Clinton 

co., abt, 20 m. S. E. of Dayton. 

„ (nu'bur-e,) ù town of England, co. of Berks, 
on the Kennet, 2414 m. S. of Oxford, nnd 53 S. W. of 

London. Manuf. Woollen goods. Pop. 6,161. — The 
Royalist army, commanded by Charles I., attacked the 
Parliamentarians at this village in Berkshire, Sept. 20, 
1645. The cavalry were completely defeated by the 
Royalists, but the infantry stood firm, and Essex was 
enabled to retir, in good order. Lord Falktand fell in 
this encounter. A second battle was fought at New- 
bury, Ovt. 27, 1644, when the Parliamentarians, com- 
manded by Waller and the Earl of Manchester, failed 
in their attack upon the King’s forces, and afterwards 
with into winter-quarters. 

Newbury, in Jndiuna, a township of La Grange co.; 
pop. abt. 1,200. 

Newbury, in Massachusetts, a township of Essex co.; 
pop. abt. 2,000, 

Newbury, in New Hampshire, a post-township of Mer- 
rimack co.; pop. abt. 900. 

Newbury, in Olio, a post-township of Geauga co.; 
pop. abt. 1,800. A 

Newbury, in Vermont, a post-village and township of 
Orange co., abt. 25 m. S.E. of Montpelier ; pop. of town- 
ship abt. 3,400. 

New buryport, in Massachusetts, a city, port of en- 
try, and cap. of Essex co, on che Merrimac River, 
about 34 miles N. by E of Boston; Lat. 42° 48’ 32” N., 
Lon. 70° 52’ 47” W. Its proximity to the Atlimtic Ocean 
affords great facilities for commerce. The city is gen- 
erally well built, and contains some very handsome 
edifices. Manuf. Iron, machinery, leather goods, &c. 
Pop. (1880) 13,537. 

Newburyport Lights, in Massachusetts, two fixed 
lights on the N. end of Plumb Island; Lat. 42° 48’ N, 
Lon. 70° 49 30” W 

New Caledo’‘nia, an island of Australia. in the Pa- 
cific Oceun, between Lat. 20° and 22° 30’ S., and Lon. 
164° Y and 167° E.; urea, abt. 6,000 sq. m. It is surrounded 
on all sides by coral reefs, connecting numerous islets, 
rocks, and banks of sand, rendering the nayigution so 
intricate and dangerous that the island can be ap- 
proached by two openings only. Vessels may anchor 
seu ) rt Balade, on the N. E, and at Port St. 

Vv ‘nt on the S. W. Capt. Cook discovered this island, 
Sept. 4, 1774, and landed upon it, nnd named it the fol- 
lowing day. The French took possession, Sept. 20, 1853. 
and made it a convict settlement. — British Columbia 
was at first called New Caledonia. An insurrection 
took place among the natives in 1878, which was sup- 
proms: but not without considerable bloodshed. The 
island is rich in gold, copper, and nickel. Pop. (1880), 
natives, 34,000,000; whites. 19,000. 

New Can/ada, in Minnesota,a township of Ramsey co.; 
pop. abt. 1,000, 

New Can’ton, in T: nnesser,a post-village of Hawkins 
co., abt. 275 in. K. of Nashville. 

New Canton, in Virginia, a post-village of Bucking- 
ham co., abt 63 m. W. of Richmond. 

New Carlisle, (kur-lil’,) a seaport-town of Bonaven- 
turn co., prov. of Quebec, on the Bay of Chaleurs; Lat. 
48° 3“ N., Lon. 65° 19° W. 

New Carlisle, in Indiana, a post- village of St. Joseph 
co., abt. 145 m. N. by W. of Indianapolis. 

New Carlisle, in Ohio, a post-village of Clarke co., 
abt 53 m. W. of Columbus. 

New Carthage. in Louisiana, a post - village of Madi- 
son parish, abt. 210 m. N. of Baton Rouge. 

New Cassel. in Wisconsin, a village of Fond-du-Lac 
co., abt. 18 m. X.S E. of Fond-du-Lac. 

New Cns'ten, in Ohio, a village of Darke co., abt. 12 
m. S. of Greenville. 

New’castle, a town of Ireland, in Munster, abt. 25 
m. S. W. of Limerick; pop. 2,500, 

New Castle, a river-port of Northumberland co., New 
Brunswick, abt. 130 m. N. N. E. of St. John. 

Newcastle, a village of Durham co., prov. of Ontario, 
abt. 25 m. W. of Coburg. 

New Castle, in Delaware, a N. co, adjoining Pennsyl- 
vania on the N., New Jersey on the E., and Maryland 
and Pennsylvania on the W.; area, abt. 520 sq. m. 
Rivers, Delaware River and Bay, and Appoquinnimink, 
Blackbird, Brandywine, Christiana, Duck, Red-clay, and 
White-clay creeks. Surface, agreeably diversified; soil, 
fertile, producing Indian corn, wheat, oats, hay, pota- 
toes, and fruit in abundance. Cap. New Castle. Pop. 

1880) 77.746. 

—A post-village, port of entry, and tbe cap. of the above 
co., on the Delaware River, abt. 42 m. N. of Dover. 
Manuf. Locomotives, machinery, Ac. Pop. abt. 2,500. 

New Castle, in Jndiana, a township of Fulton co. ; 
pop. abt. 1,900. — A post-village, cap. of Henry co., abt. 
42 m. E. by N. of Indianapolis; pop abt. 3,000. 

New Castle, in Kentucky, n post-village, cap. of Henry 
co., abt. 26 m. N. W. of Frankfort, 

New Castle, in Muine, a post-village and township of 
Lincoln co., abt. 25 m. S. E. of Augusta; pop. of town- 
ship abt, 2.300. 

Newcastle, in Missouri, a village of Gentry co., abt. 
37 m. N. K. of St. Joseph. 

Newcastle, in N. Curolina, a village of Wilkes co. 

New Castle, in New Hampshire, a post-towuship of 


Newbury 


of the struggle, June 23, 1783. Pop. (1880) 18,050. 


Rockingham co.; pop. abt. 900 
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New Castle. in New York, a post-village and township 
of Westchester co, abt. 40 m. N. N. E. of New York ; pop. 
of township abt. 3.500. 

New Castle, in Ohio, a post-village and township of 
Coshocton co., abt. 71 m. E. NE. of Columbus; pop. of 
township abt. 1,600, — A village of Monroe co., abt 36 
m. N. E. of Marietta. 

New Castle, in Pennsylvania. a post-borough, cap. of 
Lawrence co., abt. 45 m. N.N.W. of Pittsburg. — A vor- 
ough and township of Schuylkill co., abt. 5 m. N. W. of 
Pottsville; pop. of township abt. 4,000. 

New Castle, in Virginiu, a post- village, cap. of Craig 
co., abt. 194 m. W. of Richmond; „ abt, 450. 

Newienstle-under-Lxne, or me, u town of 
Englund. co. of Stafford, 15 m. NN. W. of Stafford, and 
135 m. N.W. of London. Manuf. Hats, and silk aud 
cotton goods, Php. 12,938. 

New’castle-upon-Tyne, a town of England, cap. 
of the co. of Northumberland, on the Tyne, 54 m. E. of 
Carlisle. It is built on an ucelivity extending along the 
river. The principal public buildings are St. Nicholas’ 
church, the Mansion House, the Trinity House, Ex- 
change, and Moot Hall. In Grey Street is erected x col- 
umn 136 feet high, and surmounted by u colossal statue 
of Earl Grey. Manuf. Gluss, pottery, chemicals, iron, 
tin, and other metal goods. Ship-building is carried on 
largely. Its importance is mainly owing to the coal 
trade from the mines along both banks of the Tyne. 
Pop. (1881) 145,228, 

New Cen‘treville, in Pennsylvania, a village of 
Somerset co., abt. 10 m. 8.W. of Somerset. 

New Chester, in Pennsylrania, a post-vill. of Adams 
co., abt. 30 m. S. S. W. of Harrisburg. 

New City, in New York, a village, cap. of Rockland 
co., abt, 35 m. N. of New York city. 

New Colum’bia, in Pennsylvania, a post - village of 
Union co., abt. 16 m. N. of Sunbury. 

New Columbus, in Pennsylrania, a -village of 
Luzerne co, abt. 30 m. W. S. W. of Wilkesbarre. 

New’comb, in New York, à post-township of Essex 
co.; pap. abt. 250. 

New’-come, a. Just arrived. 

New’-comer, n. One who has recently arrived. 

New’comerstown, in Ohio, a post- village of Tusca- 
rawas co., abt. 85 m. N. E. of Columbus. 

New Concord. in Kentucky, a post-village of Cal- 
laway co., abt 10 m. S. E. of Murray 

New Concord. in Ohio, a post-village of Muskingum 
co., 15 m. E. N. E. of Zanesville. 

New Cor'ydon, in Indiand. a post- village of Jay co., 
abt. 105 m. E. N. E. of Indianapolis. 

New Cam’berland, in /ndiana, a post- village of 
Grant bt, 16m. B.E. of Marion. 

New ¢ berland, in Ohio, a post-village of Tus- 
carawas co., abt. 110 m. E.N.E of Columbus. 

New Cumberland. in Pennsylvania, a post-village 
of Cumberland co., abt. 4 m 8 E. of Harrisburg. 

New Cumberland. in W. Virginia, a post- village 
of Hancock co., abt. 20 m. N. of Wheeling. 

New Denmark, in Wisconsin, a township of Brown 
co, ; pop. abt. 800 

New Derry. in Pennsylvania, n post-village of West- 
moreland co.. abt. 46 m. E. of Pittsburg. 

New Dig’gins, in Wisconsin, n post-village and town- 
ship of La Fayette co., abt. 8 m. N. N. E. of Galena ; pop. 
of township abt. 800. 

New Dungeness, (dunj-ness’,) in Washington Ter- 
ritory, a post-villuge, cap. of Clallam co.. on the Strait 
of Junn de Fuca, abt. 70 m. N. by W. of Olympia. 

New Dar‘han, in /:diana, a post-villuge and town- 
ship of La Porte co., abt. 12 m. S. of Michigun City; 
pop. of township abt. 3,200. 

New Durham, in New Hampshire, a township of 
Strafford co. ; pap. abt. 1,500. 

New Dur‘ham, in New Jersey, a post- village of Hud- 
son co., abt. 9 m. N. E. of Newark. — A village of Mid- 
dlesex co., abt. 34 m. N. E. of Trenton. 

Newiel. n. (Arch.) The central column round which 
the steps of a circular 
staircase wind; some- 
times continned above 
the steps up to the 
vanlting of the roof, 
and supporting a se- 
ries of ribs which radi- 
ate from it as in Fig. 
1938. The term is also 
used for the principal 
post at the angles and 
foot of a staircase. The 
newel staircase occurs 
in all turrets, as no 
other staircase could 
be designed to oc- 
cupy so small a apace, 
It is essentially Gothic 
in its constrnetion, and 
is not fonnd in the 
classical styles. 

Newell, in llinos, a 
township of Vermilion 
co.; pop. abt. 3,200. 

New Eng’land, the 
N. E. region of the U. 
States, granted by 
James I. to the Ply- 
mouth Company, in (From Relsay Castle. England.) 
1606, under the name of North Virginia, and which, 
being explored by Capt. John Smith in 1614. was named 
by him New England. It comprises the States of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
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and Connecticut; extending from Tat. 41° to 48° N., 
and from Lou, 67° tu 74° K.; area, 165,000 sq. m.; coast 
line, abt. 700 m. 

New Echo'ta, in Georgia, a village of Gordon co., 
abt. 80 m. N. W. of Atlanta. It was formerly the chier 
towu of the Cherukee Nation. 

New Edinburgh, a seaport-town of Digby co., 
Nova Scotia, abt. 125 m. W. of Halifax. 

New Egypt, in New Jersey, a post-village of Ocean 
co, abt. 19 m. S K. of Trenton. 

New Eng'land, in New Jersey, a village of Cumber- 
land co., abt 20 m. S. E. of Salem. 

New England, in Tennessee, a village of Blount co., 
abt. 15 m. 8. of Knoxville. 

New England Village, in Massachusetts, a post- 
village of Worcester co., abt. 40 m. W. by S. of Boston. 

New Era, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Bradford 
co. abt. 15 m. S. S. E of Towanda. 

New E’rin, in Iingis, a village of Stephenson co., 
abt. 135 in. W. N. W. of Chicago. 

New Eureka, in Kansas, a post-village of Brown co., 
abt. 38 m. N. of Topeka. 

New Fairfield, in Connecticut, a post-township of 
Fairfield co.; pop. ubt. 1. 200. 

New Fane, in New York, a post-township of Niagara 
co. 


New Fane, in Vermont, a township of Windham co.; 
pop. abt. 1,700. 

New-fangled, (nu-fang'gld,) a. New- made; formed 
with the affectation of novelty. — Desirvus or fond of 
novelty. 

New-fan’gledness, New-fan’gleness, n. Vain 
and tuolish love of nuvelty. 

New Farmington, iu Indiana. See FARMINGTON. 

New-fash’‘ioned, a. Made after a new form or fashion, 

New field, in Maine, a post-towuship of York co.; pop. 
abt. 1,349. 

New’ field, in New Tork, a post-township of Tompkins 
co. 

New Florence, in Pennsylrania, a post-village of 
Westmoreland co., abt. 64 m. E. of Pittsburg. 

Newfoundland, (nu-fund-lind’.) an islaud und Brit- 
ish colony of North America, lies in the Atlantic Ocean, 
at the month of the Gulfof St. Lawrence, separated from 
Labrador on the north by the Straits of Belle Isle (about 
12 miles broad), and extending in Lat. from 46° 38’ to 
61° 37“ N., and in Lon. from 52° 44 to 59° 30’ W. In! 
shape it resembles an equilateral triangle, of which Cape | 
Bauld on the north, Cape Race on the sunth-east, and 
Cape Ray on the south-west, form the angles, It is 370 
m. in length, 290 m. in breadth, about 1,000 m. in cir- 
cumference; area, 40,200 sq. m. The country is very 
unequal, covered with hills and mountains, everywhere 
overgrown with pines, 80 as to be practicable only in 
those parts where the inhabitants have cut roads. In“ 
wit the cold is excessive, nothing but snow and ice 
being seen, and the bays and harbors entirely frozen. 
The whole circuit of the island is full of bays und har- 
bors, so spacious and sheltered on all sides by the monn- 
tains, except their entrance, that vessels lie in perfect 
security. divers. The Humber. and the River of Ex- 
ploits. Prod. The soil being ill adapted to agricultural 
purposes, kitchen vegetables are the principal crops. 
Timber is scarce, and the chief resources of the populu- 
tion are in the cod, seal, and salmon fisheries. The 
plaias abound with large herds of the Cariboo deer, 
which, with dogs, bears, foxes, wolves, and s, form 
the prevailing animals. The fisheries are of two kinds— 
the * Shure Fishery,” and the “ Bank Fishery :” the for- 
mer comprises the shores and bays of N.; the latter 
comprises a great tract known as the “ Banks” of N., 
from 500 to 600 m. in length, and abt. 200 m. in breadth. 
The Banks form the greatest submarine plateau known: 
the depth of the water is from 20 to 108 fathoms, and 


the most productive “ ground” is said to extend between 
Lat. 42° and 46° N. Great varieties of valunble fish are 
found in the waters around the colony, as the cod. sal- 
mon, herring, Ke. The settlements nre chiefly on the 
peninsulavt Avalon. The principal are St. John's (the 
cap.), Harbor Grace, Bonaventure, Carbonear, Ferryland, 
and Trinity. Pop. (1881) 181,753. 

Newfoundland Dog, u. (20) A splendid vari- 
ety of the canine race, remarkable for its strength, no- 
bility of character, sagacity, and attachment to its mas- 
ter. There is no doubt that this dog derived its origin 
from the large Spanish dogs which were introduced into 
America by the early discoverers; and that from thence 
it was Lrouzht over to Europe. The natives of New- 
foundiand made them = 4 
draw sledges and carta, 
and put them to other 
degrading uses. There 
are several varieties of 
N. D., particularly a 
smooth breed, with ra- 
ther small head, white 
and spotted with black, 
which seems now to be 
extinct; a very large 
breed, with broud muz- 
zle, hend raised, noble 
expression, waved or 
curly hair, very thick 
and bushy curled tail, black and white color; and a 
smaller, almost black breed. Some of the breeds seem 
to be cro-sed with hounds and other dogs. 
is remarkable for memory, and for patience and forbear- 
ance of temper. It is, however, apt to become irasci- 
ble in confinement, and will then bite even its master. 
Some of the most interesting anecdotes of the affection 
and sagacity of the dug, relate to the N. D. No dog ex- 
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cels it as a water-dog. Its paws are half-webbed, and its 
power of endurance in swimining is very great, 

New Frankfort, in /ndianu, a village uf Scott co., 
abt. 85 m. S. S. E ol Indianapolis. 

New Frank lin, iu Iinvis, a village of Wayne co., 
abt, 28 m. E.. E. of Sulem. x 

New Frank lin, in 0%, a post- village of Stark co., 
abt. 60 m. . S. E. of Cleveland. 

New Franklin, iu /exnsylvania,a village of Frank- 
lin cos abt. 4 m. S. E. of Chambersburg. 

New Garden, in Jndiana, a post-villuge and town- 
ship of Wayne co.; pop. of township abt. 2,400. 

New Gar’den, in N. Carolina, a post-village of Guil- 
ford co., abt. 98 m. W. by N. of Raleigh. 

New Garden, in Okio, a post-village of Columbiana 
co abt. 145 m. N. E. of Columbus. 

New Garden, in Pennsylvania, a post-township of 
Chester co.; pop. abt. 2,200. 

New Geneva, in Pennsylvania, a post - village of Fay- 
ette co., abt. 195 m. W. by S. of Harrisburg. 

New Georgia, u name formerly applied to that part 
of the W. coast line of N. America, between the Gulf of 
Georgia on the N. and the Columbia River on the 5., in- 
eluding Vancouver Island. 

New Germantowya, iu Iadiana, a village of Boone 
co., abt. 95 m. N. W. of Indianapolis. 

New Germantown, iu New Jersey, a post-village 
of Hunterdon co., abt. 35 m. N. of Trenton. 

New Ger'mantown, in /’nnsylcania, a post-village 
of Perry co., abt. 45 m. W. of Harrisburg. 

New Gla'rus, in Wisconsin, a post-village and town- 
ship of Green co., abt. 15 m. N. of Monroe; pop. of town- 
ship abt. 1.700. 

New Glasgow, a village of Two Mountains co., 

rov, of Quebec, abt. 30 m. N. N. W. of Montreal. 
ew Glasgow, in Virginia, a post-village of Am- 
herst cos, abt. 119 m. W. of Richmond. 

New Gloucester, (glos‘ter,) in Maine, a post-town- 
ship of Cumberland co.; pop. abt. 2,200. 

New Go'shen, in /ndiana, a post-village of Vigo co., 
abt. 10 m. N. by W. of Terre Hante. 

New Go’shenhoppen, in /ennsylrania, a village 
of Montgomery co, abt. ZL m. N. N. W. of Norristown, 
New Granada, a republic of 8. America. See COLOM- 

BIA, (UNITED STATES OF.) 

New Granada, or New GRENADA, in Pennsylvania, a 
post-village of Fulton co., abt. 72 m. W. of Harrisborg. 
New Guilford, in Ohio, n post-villuge of Coshocton 

co, abt. 18 m. W. of Coshocton. 

New Guilford, in Pennsylvania, a village of Frank- 
lin ca., abt. 143 m. W. of Philadelphia. 

New Guinea. See Parva. 

New Hamburg, iu New Fork, a post-village of 
Dutchess co, abt. 66 in. N. of New York city. 

New siamp’shire, one of the 15 original States of 
the Americau Union, is bounded N. by Lower Canad 
E. by the State of Maine and the Atlantic Oc ` 
by Massachusetts, and W. by Vermont, from whic 
separated by the Connecticut River. The State lies be- 
tween Lat. 42° 41/ and 459 117 N., and Lon. 70° 40° and 
72 2% W.; length, N. to S., 168 miles; maximum 
breadth 90 miles, with an average of 45 miles, comprin- 
ing an area of 9, 280 square miles, or 5,939,200 acres. 
GEN. Desc. For about 30 miles from the seaboard, 
the surface is generally level, diversified, however, with 
hills and valleys. Beyond this limit, the country ns- 
sumes a character of entire hilliness, rising, in the N. 
part of the State, into the extensive range known as the 
White Mountains, with the outlying and detached 
groups of the Grand Monadnock and Kearsarge. The 
culminating peak of this range is Mt. Washington, ut 
an altitude of 6,285 feet above sea-level; being the high- 
est summit in New England. With the exception of 
the strip of level land selvaging the seaboard. the whole 
State is mountainous and rugged, possessing, however, | 
many fine valleys near the river courses. The Coast- 
line extends for about 18 miles only, aud the s core is. in 
most parts, a sandy beach fringed with sult marshes. 
Portsmouth, at 
the mouth of the 
Piscataqua, forms 
the only eligible 
harbor for large 
ships, although 
there are numer- 
ous small coves or 
creeks suitable to 
the reception of 
small craft. The 
general slope of 
N. II. is from N. 
tog „and the prin- 
cipal rivers are, 
the Connecticut, | 
which, rising near i 
the N. frontier, H 
forms nearly the Fig. 1940, — SEAL OF THE STATE. | 
whole W. bound- i 
nry, and has for its affluents the Upper and Lower Am- 
moosuck,and the Ashnelot; the Merrimack and itsparent 
streams; Salmon Falls River, and the Piscataqua; the 
Cocheco, Margallaway, &c. About 110.0 0 acres of the 
area of this State present n water-surface: the chief lakes 
are those of Winnipisiogee, Umbagog. Sunapee, Squam, 
Kc. The magnificent coup d'œil exhibited by the scenery | 
of N. H. has entitled it to the designationof the “Switz-| 
erland of America,” (see Fig. 947.:\—Geol, and Min. The 
geological formations of the State are almost wholly) 
those of the ancient metamorphic rocks, the mica and | 
tulcose slates, quartz rock, gti lar limestone, granite, | 
gneiss, &c. Though these strata contain numerous 
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metallic ores, they have not, as yet, assumed any devel- 
opable degree of impartance. Large beds of waguetic 
and specular irou-ores exist, but have been, hitherto, 
only partially worked. Copper, zinc, aud lead ores — 
most of the latter ail ver- beau ing - ure found in various 
parts of the State. A vein of lead, combined with a 
small quantity of oxide of tin, and associated with ar- 
senic, occurs ia the town of Jackson. Beryls, tourma- 
lines, and mica, are found in lurge sizes, and superior 
quality. Sulphuret of molybdenum, graphite or pluw- 
bagu, aad steatite or soupstune, are also met with 
Smt and Veg. The soil of N. H., naturally infertile, has 
been to a great degree improved by industry and art. 
The N. part of the State is principally pasture and wood- 
land. The best soils lie in the valleys of the rivers, 
some of which are subject to anuual inundations. The 
natural productions include the oak, pine, hemlock, ash, 
beech, bireh, and other large timber, which supply a 
large annual export of lumber. The sugar-maple and 
the pitch-pine exist in prenty.— Clim. The climatic 
tendency of N. H. is to severity, the temperature being 
a trifle colder than that of Maine, but more equable. 
Difference of elevation within the State, however, causes 
a corresponding difference in the scale of temperature; 
so much, indeed, as from 20 to 25 degrees between the 
valleys and the more elevated localities, In the sum- 
mer solstice the thermometer sometimes ascends to as 
high as 100° Fahr.. while in winter the cold has been 
known to freeze mercury. In the region of the White 
Mountains the winters are excessively cold, and the 
peaks are covered, more or less, with suow three-fourths 
of the year, —from which circumstauce they have deriv- 
ed their distinguishing appellation. Taken altogether, 
the climate may be said to be highly sulnbrious, and 
cases of remarkable longevity are frequent. The cold 
season begins about the middle of Sept., and continucs 
until Muy; und from the close of Nov. till the opening 
of spring, the whole surface is thickly covered with 
snow, and the rivers are all ice-bound.— Zool. The in- 
digenous animals, as wolves, beare, &c., though much 
thinned in numbers, nre still found in the mountai 
and forest regions in the N. part of the State. Wild 
game and fowl are abundant, and all the waters —still 
and running — ure well stocked with fish. — Agric. The 
soil, except in the fertile valleys, is Letter adapted to 
pasturage than to agriculture. The yield of the chief 
agricultural products for the year 1882. was us follows: 
1.262.000 bushels of Indian corn, 175.000 of wheat 34. 
000 of rye, 1,050,000 of oats. 80,000 of barley, 92.000 of 
buckwheat, 1,831,158 of potatoes, 172,551 Ibs. of tobacco, 
and 665.577 tons of hay. Apples are largely exported. 
In 1882. the livestock on farms consisted of 47,007 
horses, 88 mules, 91.470 milch cows, 144,678 oxen and 
other cattle, 213.943 sheep. and 53.971 hogs. Large 
numbers of cattle and sheep find their way to Brighton 
and Cambridge, and horses are also sold from the bill 
pastures. More than half of the lund is included within 
farm limits, thongh it cannot all be classed as im- 
proved. Yearly, however, the number of acres under 
close cultivation increases, both in old enclosures and 
from new lands. The average value of farm holdings is 
abont $30 per acre; the average value of wild land is 
difficult to estimate, much of it being sold tocompanies 
for the lumber, and then resold at a nominal price. or 
suffered to lie until covered with another growth. 
The flush times succeeding the civil war tempted many 
young men to leave the farms, which, in some instances, 
not meeting with ready sale, were deserted, For this, 
and for various other causes, farms in towns remote 
from the great centres were almost unsalable. Within 
a few years, however, the number is diminishing. 
Not only have men returned to the homesteads. but 
they are re-taken by Germans anl Irish, who. by their 
frugal wavs and industrious habits. have made profit- 
able investments. The population is abont equally di- 
vided between agriculture aml mannfactming and me- 
chanical pursuits. Piseiculture is becoming n ject 
of increasing importance. and the propagation of the 
various home species of fish. with the introduction of 
foreign kinds, engages the active attention of the State 
authorities. Wool, dairy-produce, pulse, flax, tobacco, 
hops, molasses beeswax and honey. must, also, be tuken 
into enumeration us steadily advancing articles of 
growth and production. The total land-valuation in 
1882 was set down at the fignres o $123.51 1.284 — Polit. 
Dir. The State is sectionized into 10 counties, as fol- 
lows: 
Belknap, Merrimack, 
Carroll, Grafton, Rockingham, 
Cheshire, Hillsborough, Stafford, 
Cities and towns. The principal centres of urban popu- 
lation are Concord (cap. of the State), Portsmouth, Man- 
chester, Dover, Nashua, Keene, Exeter, Bristol, Clare- 
mont, Rochester, aud Somersworth.—Gort. & Comat, The 
State executive consists of u governor, aud an advisory 
council of five members, The former is chosen annually, 
by a majority ot votes, or, in case of no choice by the 
people, the General Court. in joint ballot, elects one of 
the two persons having the highest numberof votes. The 
qualifications for the gubernatorial office are, viz, age, 
not under 30, and domiciliary residence for seven years, 
Sulary attaching to the position, $1,000 per annum. In 
case of death or disability, the functions of governor 
are exercised by the president of the Senate. The pov- 
ernor convenes the council, and their resolutions are 
recorded in a register, and signed by those agreeing 
thereto. The governor and council nominate and ap- 
point all judicial officers, the uttorney-general, and soli- 
citors, sheriffs, coroners, registrars of probate, and gen- 
eral field-oflicers of militia. The governor and council 
have a negative on each other, both in the nomiuatious 
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and appointments. The administrative officers of the 
State ure: Secretary, Treasurer, Auditor of Accounts, 
and Commissar y-General, who are chosen by joint ballot 
of the General Court. County treasurers, registrars of 
deeds, and commissioners, are elected by the votes in the 
several counties. The legislative power is vested in two 
bodies — a Senate, and a House of Representatives. 
Members of both houses are chosen annually. Senators, 
12 in number, must be 30 years of age, inhabitants 
of their several districts, and bave been citizens of the 
State for 7 years. Senaturial districts are set off accord- 
ing to the proportion of direct taxes paid by the said 
districts. In case of non-election iu any such district, 
the General Court chooses uve of the two persons hav- 
ing the majority of votes. Representatives must be 
residents of their district, and have been, for two years 
next preceding election, inhabitants of the State. Every 
town having 150 ratable male polls 21 years old, may 
elect one representative, and every 300 such polls addi- 
tional shall entitle the town to another representative. | 
The present number of representatives is 334. The 
judiciary consists of a Supreme Court, courts pro- 
bate, aud justices of peace. All judges are nominated 
and appointed by the governor aud council, and hold 
office during good behavior. Justices of peace are up- 
pointed for ô years, and exercise jurisdiction in cases 
below 315.33. Clerks of court ure appointed by court. 
The elective franchise is extended tu every male citizen 
of 21 yeurs of age, paupers only excepted. The appor- 
tionment based on the Census of 1880. gives to N. I. 2 
representatives in the United States Congress, and 4 
electoral votes.— Manuf. Though the industry of the 
State is as yet chiefly agricultural, nature evidently 
intended that here should be the great workshop of 
New England. V. II. has immense water-power, yet | 
comparatively undeveloped; the Merrimack, which 
alone turns more spindics than any other river in the 
d. has yet room. and in many places accessible by 
railroad, the waterfalls await the hand which is to turn 
their strength to beneficent uses. The total number 
of manufacturing establishments reported by the Cen- 
sus of 1580, was 3,181. The total amount of capital 
invested was $51,112,263; hands employed, 48.851; 
wages paid. 814.814.793; valne of materials used, $43.- 
452.462; value of products. $73.978.028. X. H. is espe- 
cially noted for the extent of its textile fabrics, Ac- 
cording to the Census of 1880, only Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania ranked above it in the value of cotton 
goods produced. The cotton mills of this State had 
25.487 looms and 1,008,521 mule spindles, The principal 
product of the 172,746 bales of cotton used in 1880. were 
sheetings. shirtings, lawns and fine muslins. print cloth, 
flannel. ginghams and checks, cass res and seamless 
bags. Among the cities which owe their wealth in 
whole or part to this interest, Manchester, though the 
youngest, leads in point of numbers and enterprise, 
After it come Nashua, Dover, Hooksett, Rochester and 
Exeter. Did the limits of this article permit, special 
mention might be made of the paper manufactured. the 
next largest single interest; of the famous coach 
builders at Concord; the locomotive and steam fire-en- 
ine works at Manchester; the iron foundries at 
Nashua: all of which have a national reputation. Ship- 
building is aleo a considerable branch of industry.— 
Railroads. In 1832, N. H. had 32 railway lines in actual 
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operation. some of them having both their termini at A city, port of entry, seat of justice of the co., until 


different places within its limits; with a total length of 
1025 m. Finances. The aggrégate valne of taxable pro- 
perty of all sorts—movable and immovable—in N. H. 
and the umount of taxes levied on it for that year were 
as follows: Polls, $89,171; money, $17.356.505 ; all other 

rsonal, 818.959.313; real estate. $125.511,284; total 
nventory, $168.964.903; amount of taxes, $2,615,084. 
The average rate of taxation. with regard to property 
was $1.46 on $100 of valuation: and, with regard to 
penons, it was little less than $9 for every inhabitant 
n the State, and a little more than $55 for each voter. 
The total public debt in 1882 was $3,332 100.— Shipp ng. 
The proator portion of the foreign products consnmed 
in N. His entered at Boston. Portsmouth, however, 
isa United States port of entry. where the value of 
imposts, during the year 1881. amounted to $17,826 
The exports were unimportant. The number of vessels 
that entered in the foreign trade wus 47. of 111,640 tons. 
and 62 were cleured.— Educ., dc. The educational re- 
quirements of the State ure provided for by the legisla- 
ture, which has authorized a public school-tax to the ex- 
tent of $2,355.505. In 1880. the number of pupils enrolled 
in publle schools was 65,048. and the number of teachers, 
3,582. The expenditure for public schools was $609,558. 
The scholastic system is generally excellent. Dart- 
mouth College, tue Chandler Scientific School at Han- 
over, aud the Methodist Biblical Lustitute at Concord, 
are the chief educational institutions above the rank of 
academies. The New Hampshire Asylum for the Insane 
is spoken of as one of the best institutions of the kind 
inthe U. States. Journalism flourishes in a corresponding | 
ratio with that of the neighboring States The value of | 
church property is estimated at more than 31,500,000. 
— Hist. In loss, the English colonists, Mason and 
Gorges (see Mune), jointly held a grant cf land from! 
the Merrimac to the Kennebec rivers, and, in the fol- | 
lowing year, the first settlements were commenced at 
Portsmouth. and at Dover. In 1629 the grant was 
divided, and a separate grant made to Mason of that 
region W. of the Piscutaqua River, called New Hamp-| 
dure, while Gorges retained the territory E. of the Pis- 
cataqua, called Maine. In 1641, Massachusetts extended 
her jurisdiction over N. I, i ned her author- 
ity there till 1679, when the case being brought before 
the highest court of appeal in Euglaud ov colonia!) 
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matters, it was decided that the claim of Massachusetts} 
was illegal, and V. H. was thereupon constituted a| 
separate province. Jn 168i, the charter of Mursachu- 
setts having been annulled, New Ilampshire, Maine, 
Massachusetts, and Narraguusett were united in one 
Royal Province, under President Dudley, and afterwards 
under Governor Andros. In 1689, upop news of the 
English Revolution, the govt. of Andros was overthrown, 
aud Massachusetts resumed her old charter. Some of | 
the people of the Colony petitioning Massachusetts to 
be received nuder control and protection till orders | 
should come from England, Massachusetts assented, und 
exercised a merely nominal authority over it. In 162, | 
the province of N. H. was reéstablished by the English | 
government, aud ever after remained separate from its 
neighbor. In 1776. the province issued a public decla- | 
ration of independence, aud organized a temporary guv- | 
ernment. Alter taking a prominent and distinguished | 
part in the War of the Revolution. N. II, in Couven-| 
tion (1755), gave in her adhesion to the United States 
Constitution by a majority of 11 votes in an assembly 
numbering 105; and in 1807, the seat of government 
was permanently established at Concord. On July 1. 
1869, the State ratified the 15th Amendment to the 
9 Constitution. Pop. (1880) 346,984. See, also, 
p- 1803. | 

New Hamp'ton, in owa. 1 and twp., cap. of 
Chickasaw co, abt. 112 m. W. N. W. of Dubuque. 

New Hamp'ton, in New Hampslure, a post-town- 
ship of Belknap co. ; pop. abt. 2.200. 

New Hamp tor New Jersey. a post-village of | 
Hunterdon co., abt. 10 m. N. NW. of Flemington. 

New Hampton. in New York, a post village of 
Orange cu., abt. 74 ni. N. by W. of New York city. 

New Han over, iu V. Carolina, a S. E. co., bordering 
on the Atlantic Ocean; area, abt. 1,000 Sg. m. Rivers. 
Cape Fear and South rivers. Surface, level; soil, not 
very fertile. Cup. Wilmington. 

New Hanover, in New Jersey, a township of Bur- 
lington co.: pop. abt. 3,500. 

New Hanover, in P nnsylrania, a post-township of 
Montgomery co.; pop. abt. 2,00. 

New Har’mony, in /ndiana, a post-village of Posey | 
co., abt. 15 m. N. of Mount Vernon. i 

New Harrisburg, in Ohio, a post-village of Carroll | 
co., abt, 6 m. N. W. of Carrollton. 

New Hartford, in Connecticut, a post-village and 
township of Litchfield co, about 20 m. N. W. by W. of 
Hartford; pop. of township abt. 3,500. 

New Hartford, in Jilinois, a post-village of Pike co., 
abt. S0 m. W.S.W. of Springfield. 

New Hart ford, in Jowa, u post-village of Butler co., 
abt. 10 m. W. of Cedar Falls. 

New Hartford, in Minnesota, a post-township of 
Winona co. 

New Hart' ford, in New York, a post-village and 
township of Oneida co., about 4 m. W. by S. of Utica; 
pop. of township abt. 5.000. 

New Hartford Centre, in Connecticut, a post-vil- 
lage of Litchfield co., abt. 20 m. N. W. of Hartford. 

New Haven, in Connecticut, a S. by W. co., bordering 
on Long Island Sound; area, abt. 620 sq. m. Rivers. | 
Housatonic, Naugatuck, and Quinepiac rivers. Surface, | 

uneven and hilly; soil, moderately fertile. Once cap. of 

the state, 


1874 the semi-cap. of the State, abt. 76 m. N. E. of N.Y. 
city and 160 m. S. W. of Boston; Lat. 41° 18’ 23” N., 
Lon. 72° 56’ 30” W. It is pleasantly located, and the 
houses are generally built with neatness and regular- 
ity. Among the public edifices are the former State 
House, the State Hospital, City Hall, St. Paul's Chapel 
and YALE Col., p. 2580, The commerce of this city is, 
in a greut measure, restricted by the shallowness of | 
New Haven Bay, but an immense inland traffic is carried 
on by means of the numerous railroads which radiate 
from here in every direction. Extensive manufactories 
have been established, chiefly of clocks, carriages, india 
rubber goods, boots, shoes, and iron ware. N. H. was 
settled in 1635 by a company of London immigrants under 
Theophilns Eaton and Rev, John Davenport, and in- 
corporated as a city in 1781. Rp. (1850) 62.882, 

New Haven, in ines, a post-village and township 
of Gallatin cv., on the Wabash River, abt. 8 m. above its 
mouth; pop. of township abt. 500. 

New Ha'ven. in /, diu, a post-village of Allen co., 
abt. „m. E. of Fort Wayne. 

New Haven, in Kansas, a post - village of Douglas co., 
abt. 10 m. W. of Lawrence. 

New Ha'ven. in Kentucky, a post-village of Nelson 
co, abt. 54m. S. W. of Frankfort. 

New Haven, in Mictijan, n township of Gratiot co: 
pop. abt. 400, — A township of Shiawassee co.; pop. abt. 
800. 

New Haven, in Minnesota, a township of Olmsted 
ch., II. N.W. of Rochester. 

New Ha'ven, in Mssouri, a post-village of Franklin 
co., 70 m. W. of St. Louis. 

Neu Haven. in New York, a post-village and town- 
ship of Oswego co.; pep of township abt. 3,200. 

New Ha ven, in Okin, a village of Hamilton co, abt. 
17 m. N. W. of Cincinnati.— A post-village and town- 
ship of Huron co., abt. 53 m. N. by E. of Columbus: pop. | 
of township abt. 2.0 0. 

in Pennsylvania, a village of Fayette: 
co, abt. 44 in. 8. E. of Pittsburg. 

New Ha'ven, in Lr, a post-village and township 

about 32 m. d. W. by W. of Montpelier; | 
ip abt. 2.000. 
a Mills, in Fermont, a post-village of 
Addison co., abt, 40 m. S. W. by W. of Montpelier, 
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New Heb’ron, in Illinois, a post- village of Crawford 
co., abt. 12 m. S. W. of Palestine. 

New Holland. See Avu-tkatia. > 

New Hol land, in fudiana, n pust-village of Wabash 
co, abt. 3X m S. W. of Fort Wayne 

New Holland, in Zennsylrunia, a post-village of 
Lancaster co., abt. 49 m, E. by S. ot Harrisburg. 

New Holstein, in Wisconsin, u post-township of 
Calumet co.; pop. abt. 2,000, 

New Hope, a village of Waterloo co., prov. of Onte- 
rio, abt. 9 m. N. W. of Galt. 

New Hope, iu the State ef Jowa, a post-townsbip of 
Union co. 

New Hope, in Missouri, a post- village of Lincoln co., 
abt. 55 m. N. W. of St. Louis. 

New Hope, in Ohio, u post-village of Brown co., abt. 
7 m. N. of Georgetown, 

New Hope, in Fennsylrunia,a post-borough of Bucks 
co., abt. 34 m. N. N. E. of Philadelphia. 

New Hope, in biryinia, a post- village of Augusta co., 
abt. 114 m. N. W. of Richmond. 

New Hope, in Wisconsin, a post-township of Portage 
co.; pup. abt. 800. 

New Hope River, in X. Carolina, rises in Orange 
co., and enters the Cupe Fear River in Chatham co. 

New Horton, a seaport of Albert co., New Bruns- 
wick. abt. 86 m. N. E. ot St. John, 

New Hud'son, in New York, u post-township of Alle- 
ghany co.; pop. abt, 2,000. 

New Harley, in New York, a post-village of Ulster 
co., abt. 10 m. . of Newburgh. 

New Ibe'rin, in Louisiana, n t-village of St. Mar- 
tin’s parish, abt 28 m. N. W. of Franklin, 

New Id ria. in Culi/orma, a village of Fresno co, abt. 
75 m. M. S. W. of Millerton. 

New ington, in Connecticut, a post- village of Hartford 

S. of Hartford. 

New ington, in New Hampshire, a post-township of 
Rockingham co.; pop. abt. 700. 

New Ipswich, in New Hampshire, a post-village and 
township of Hillsborough co., abt. 40 m. S W. by S. of 
Concord; pop. of township abt. 2,200. 

Neu ish. a. Somewhat new; nearly new. 

New Jas’per, in Ohio, a post- village und township of 
Greene co., about 22 m. S. of Springfield; pop. of town- 
chip abt. 893, 

New Jefferson, in Jowa. See JEFFERSON. 

New Jefferson, in Ohio, a village of Harrison co., 
abt. 11 m. N. N. E. of Cadiz. 

New Jer’sey, a NE. State of the American Union, 
is bounded on the by New York State, E. by the 
Atlantic, S and S. W. by Delaware Bay, and W. by 
Pennsylvania; extreme length, N. to S., 167 m.; maxi- 
mum vreadth, 58 m.; average breadth, abt. 40 in. It lies 
between Lat. 38° 4% and 41° 20’ N., and Lon. 74° and 
75 2’ W. Area, 7,576 sq. m., or 4,849,069 acres, 
Coast-line, 120 m.—or, including bays, 540 m. — Gen. 
Desc. N. J. occupies a portion of the great Atlantic 
slope of the U. States, and partakes to sume extent of 
the physical characteristics which belong to the whole 
region. The Appalachian chain, with its broad belt or 
series of ridges, laps over with the N and N. W. of the 
State, and gives to it form and character. The belt of 
red sandstone, with its trap ridges, which is so promi- 
nent a feature in all the States from Massachusetts to 
South Carolina, gives character to the central section, 
while the comparatively level border, with its sandy 
soil and forests of pine, which fringes the Atlantic sea- 
board from New York to Florida, covers all the lower 
half of the State. The offsets of the Appalachian range 
in N. J. may be grouped in two main ranges — the 
Blue or Kittatinny Mountains, aud the Highland Range. 
The former, known in New York State as the Shawan- 
gunk, and in Pennsylvania as the Kittatinny Mountains, 
forms an almost unbroken ridge from the New York 
State-line to the Delaware Water Gup, a distance of 40 
miles, It is the highest ground iu the State, being at the 
Water Gap 1.497 
ft. above sea-level, 
(Fig. 788.) This 
mounta range 
is a remarkable 
feature of the 
landscape ns seen 
from the Kittatin- 
ny Valley or from 
the Highland 
Range beyond. 
Its ulmost level 
crest is every- 
where covered 
with forest: its 
steep slope brings 
the trees, fields, 
and houses on its 
sides in view as 
plain asa picture; 
and the contrast between the wooded crown and upper 
slope, and the smooth fields of the lower slope, forms a 
coup d'œil of attractiveness. Towards the N. W, the 
Kittatinny slopes off very gently, and rises ngain 30 
lower but still considerable elevations in one or several 
parallel but subordinate ranges. Nearly the entire sur- 
face of these is rocky and wooded, though the underly- 
ing rock, being a red sandstone or shale, is subj to 
disintegration, and in some places is covered with till- 
able soil. Unlike the Kittatinuy Mountains, the High- 
land Range is composed of a great number of hilly 
ridges; and while it occupies a belt of country 22 miles 
wide on the New York State line, and 10 miles wide on 
the Delaware, it really includes no Jong, unbroken 
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ridges, except the Green Pond; and the subordinate 
ridges by which it is configured are not really in 
line with exch other, nor are their axes parallel tu 
the direction of the main range, but are somewhat 
oblique tu it, so that if the direction of the range is 
N. E. that of these ridges would be about N N.E. The 
elect of this peculiar arrangement is to make it possi- 
ble to cross from one side of the range to the other ina 
N.N.E. direction, without surmouuting auy cousider- 
able elevation, while it is impossible to cross it from 
S. M. to N. W. without rising over a succession of steep 
and high mountain ridg The Sparta, the Ringwood, 
the Rockaway, and many other valleys, owe their form 
and direction to this remarkable feature of these ridges. 
The crests of the other mountain groups in the State, 
tuo numerous to enumerate, vary greatly in th sur- 


faces, though all are much smoother and more rounded | 


in outlive than the Kittatinny Mountain or the trap 
ridges of the red sandstone. Many of them are covered 
sy deeply with earth or decayed rock that they are sus- 
ceptible of cultivation to their summits even, while 
others are covered with stony debris or bare rock, and 
can be only left in wood, ‘There is one striking feature 
observable in the greater number of these clevations, 
and that is the very gentle slope with which they sub- 
side towards the N.E.. aud are lost; while at their 8. W. 
extremities they present avery abrupt fall. The mineral 
wealth of this mountain region early attracted the atten- 
tion of settlers, and the working of iron-mines was begun 
about the year 1700, butthe hills, bad rowls and more or 
less stony surface, joined to the quicker returns of min- 
ing, have discouraged agriculture. There are, however, 
large districts in which the rocks disintegrated rapidly, 
and which now exhibit a rich and productive soil. The 
mountains near the Delaware, along the New Jersey 
Central Railroad, a large tract between Morristow 
Dover, and the country abont Mendham and Che 

are of this character. These localities are making a 
good name for themselves, and gradually becoming oc- 
cupied and improved in sheep-husbandry, dairy-harming, 
or in arable culture. The red-sandstone region of the 
State is traversed by various and irregularly distributed 
ridges of trap-rock. ‘These rough, 

ceous ridges are remarkable from their occurrence in 
the midst of a rich, highly cultivated. and productive 
agricaltural territory. The principal of these elevations 
are Sourland, Round Valley, and Palisade Mountains, 
Rocky and Bergen Hills, Kc. They are rengh in cou- 
figuration, very steep in their descent toward the S 
aud easy in their slope toward the N. W. High P 

in Passaic co., is a high summit of the trap series, being 
S65 fuot above tide-water level. The S. division of the 


State is characterized by the absence of any rocky emi- 


Its circular hills are all earthy, and are results 
of denudation or erosion. The Navesink Highlands, on 
which the Navesink light-houses are located, and w 
are the first points of land sighted when entering New 
York harbor from sea, are abont 400 teet high, and ex- 
hibit the highest altitude fonnd in this portion of X. J. 
The Delaware Valley, striking both sides of the Dela- 
ware River in its course from Carpenter's Point to the 
Water Gap, a distance of abont 40 miles, runs nearly 
parallel to the base of Kittatiuny Mountain. This val- 
ley, from half a mile to three miles in width, contains 
limestone and much good land, affording abundant 
crops to its owners, and presents a Variety of picturesque 
scenery. The belt of country lying between the Kitta- 
tinny and Highland ranges is Known as the Attatinny 
Valley. It is u part of that great Appalachian basin of 
the U. States which extends from Canada to Tennessee, 
and which is everywhere known lor tts fine scenery and 
agricultural wealth, In N. J., it has a length of 
With an average width of 10m Its surface is var 
in the direction of its length by short eminences of slate 
and limestone, These ridges are of slight elevation, 
covered with soil, aud present throughout the summer 
the richest verdure. Between the subordinate 
ot the Highlands, valleys of various extent a 
adding beanty to the scenery and importance to hus- 
tand Of such are the valleys of the Reqnest, the 
Pol ng, aud the Musconetcong, which open to the 
Delaware. So, too, are the valleys of Sparta and Vernon, 
which debouch on the Kittetinny Valle in New i 
State. 
ia almost enclosed Wy mountains Sucensunnz Plains, 
at the hvac ters of the same river, lie between the 
hills at an altitude of 755 feet above high-water mark. 

foward the N. E, they open into Berkshire and Long- 
wood valleys. Some of the vales of the Rockaway and 
its feeders, which nestle among rugged and wooded 
hilis, are perfectly charming in their picturesqueness, 
The Valley of the Passaic, which is almost enclosed by 
the Highlands on the one side and by the trap ridges of 
the First, Second, and Third mountains on the other 
vide, isn thes E ge from 160 to 150ta bove level. 
while along its N. W. border and along the Morris Plans 
it rises to 490 feet. The fine valley extending trom the 
N. Y. line ahnost to the Raritan, und having the First 
Monntain on the N.W., and the Palisades and Bergen 
Hill on the S. E- is another feature of the red-sandstone 
plain. Some portions of its surface attain the height of 
from 150 to 200 feet, as at Orange. und Scotch Plains, 
while the tide flows for a long distance across it in the 
Hackensack and Passaic, The S. E. selvage of this plain 
is the least elevated of any land in the centre line of the 
State. The Delaware and Raritan Canal crosses the State 
here withoutany deep cuttings, nnd with summit level 
only 57 ft. above mean tides. The S half of the State is 
low, level, sandy, and in many parts barren. It may be 
described as a great plain, which slopes gently from its 


German Valley, on the S. Fork of the Ri pidan, | 
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centre towards the Atlantic Ocean and the Delaware, and 
which has been eroded iu the Drift Period. so us to leave 
bossy hillucks of u few feet in height, and also been 
furrowed by the streams which give it drainage. A 
great part of the E. shore is fringed with æ chain uf low 
islands, similar to those on the consts of the more X 
maritime States, but with more numerous, larger, and 
deeper inlets between then. Great and Little Egg 
Harbors, Barnegat, Delaware, Newark, aud Sandy Hook 
bays, Shark Inlet, and the united bays of Navestuk aud 
Shrewsbury, afford shelter to vessels of considerable 
burden. The tide-marshes form a noticeable teature of 
the country bordering the ocean, and the tidal waters 
of N.J. ‘They are usually grassed and sodded, and their 
upper surface is near high- water leve ure usually 
of soft mud auderlying the sod, aud frequently su boggy 
that horses or cattle cannot pass over them, This 
substratum of mud varies trom 6 inches to 30 ft. in 
depth, and is underlaid, in its turn, by fra, gravelly, or 
sandy soil. These marshes are capable of reclamation, 
and it is stated that of the 295474 acres which form 
their urea, some 26,000 acres have already been brought 
into an impro and cultivable condition, and are 
utilizable as land. Within the aren of the State, there 
are of these mworass-lauds, 2/5474 acres, — Rivers, de. 
The principal rivers of the State are the Delaware, 
separating eit from Pennsylvania, and receiving quite a 
number of aftluents; and the Paswic, Hackensack, 
Raritan, Rahway, Navesink, Shrewsbury, Tonis, and 
Little and Great Egg Harbor rivers, all emptying into 
the Atlantic. The water-sheds of the State may be 
thus classifled: the Atlantic receives the drainage of an 
area of 4,546 sq. m.; the Delaware River and Bay, of 
2,850 sq. m. und the Hudson River, of 180 sq.m. In the 
NW. part of the State there are several small but pleas- 
antly situated lakes. — Clim. The climatic difference 
between the N. nud 8. parts of the State is very strik- 
ing. The plain country of the S. is warmer than might 
have been expected from the Lat., the temperature ap- 
proximating to that of E Virginia, and admitting of 
the partial culture of cotton; while the winter in the 
N. assimilates in severity to that of the N. States. The 
melons, sweet-potatoes, and other semi- atrop | products, 
which are raised in perfection in the S- aud middle cos., 
and are scarcely attempted in the extreme N. ones, owe 
their excellence to a mean summer temperature not 
more than 3 or 4 degrees higher than is observed in the 
N part of the State. Fevers and ague prevail in the 
neighborhood of the marshes; but upon the seaboard, 
and in the hilly regions, the climate is in the highest 
degree healthful and invigorating —Geol.and Min. ‘the 
State is separated into a distinct geologi: divisious, 
each of which is clearly defined by its pecntiar torma- 
tions, mineral products, and soils, These represent the 
azoic; palezvic; triassic, or red sandstone; cretaceous; 
and tertiary and recent formations. Ot the azoic, the 
Hightind range of ntainus forms the extent, and 
with the palezeic, includes the iron-ore and limestone 
districts. The triassic formation occupies the belt of 
conntry Which crosses the State from N E. to S.W., ad- 
joining the Highland Range on the S.E., and comprises 
the red sandstone and trap-rocks. The cretaceous is 
found immediately S E. of the red sandstone, iu a long 
and narrow strip reaching from Raritan and Sandy 
Hook bays to the head of Delaware Bay, ucar Salem. In 
this formation is included the green sand m 

Lastly, come the terGiary and recent formations, which 
are almost entirely limited to the S. part of the State, 
covering Atlantic, Cumberland, and Cape May cos., and 
the greater part of Ocean co. The superficial character 
of this region is that of a sandy plain covered with 
forests of pitch pine aud oak, and cedar swamps. Ex- 
tensive deposits of bogiron ores are found here. Cal- 
careons marls of the miocene period ure found in the 
W. part of Cumberland co, and trom the N. outerop of 
this formation, which further extends S and furnishes 
immense quantities of shelly debris for manure. In the 
same county, a plentiful supply of suitable sund is 
extensively made Hable in the Elass mannficture 
carried on at Millville and other places. The cretaceous 
formation, known as the green-sand or marl dist., torms 
the upper secondary group of alternating sands and 
clays, in which. setting aside a few instan of n brown 
sandstone, and of a yellowish limestone (inclosing 
shelly aud coralline remains), the mineral beds wholly 
consist of loose, unconsolidated materials. Nutnerous 
deposits of green sawl are dispersed throughout this 
dist, and contribute much to its fertility: and it con 
tains some of the best farming lands in the State. In 
this district, tou, are found extensive beds of plastic 
clay, largely worked near Amboy, and at other localities 
for the making of fire-brick. The great belt of mets- 
morphic rocks of the trinssic for n extends trom 
Trenton toward the onterop of th gin on the N. 
side of Staten Island, and along New York Island; on} 
the other hand, the same group stretches out toward 
the Pennsylvanias frontier. From the N.W. of the State 
to the border of the green-sanid formatie the meta- 
morphic group is overbad and hidden by the red sand- 
stone of the middle secondary. The strata of argilia- 
ceous red sandstone forming the base of this formation 
dip smoothly toward the N and describe n basin of 20 
m. wide, extending from the Hudson River near the 
Highlands S. W. through the middle Atlantic States. 
This is the territory of the red rocks aud red sandy soil 
of the Stute, whose surface presents a series of moderate 
undulations, checkered by numerous abrupt and rugged 
eminences, and long, narrow ridges, with very steep and 
rocky declivities composed of greenstone trap. The 


longest of these ridges fringes the W. bank of the 
Hudson River, and forms the Palisades (q. v.), finally 
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terminating to the back of Jersey City in New York 
Bay. The N.J. copper ores vecur neur the line of de- 
murcation of the sandstone with these greenstone ridges. 
The metamorplic group occuptes the Highlands, devel- 
oping gneissic rocks from the Runapo to Pochuck 
Mountain, where the lower silurian limestone crops out 
in the valleys stretching & M. between the parallel 
ridges of gneiss and metunorphic slates, Toward the 
S. aud W. the limestones ruu in coutinioas parallels 
with the valleys across this section of the State. Tu 
this region occur valuable and extensive beds of mag- 
netic aud specular iron ores, which yield xbundant 
supplies of raw material to the great ivou-manufactar- 
ing concerns of the State. In the limestone at Franklin, 
bear its point of association with the gneiss, beda of red 
oxide of zine, in © mbination with frauklinite, are met 
with. This tract is on the W, boundary of the metallif- 
erous region, or, in other words, may be defined by a 
line reaching from Pochuck Mountain to Belvidere on 
the Deluware. Lastly succeed the tortnatious pertain- 
ing to the lower se u of the Appalachian system of 
rocks, The lower silurian limestones make gradual 
way to a belt of the Hudson River slates, extending as 
far W. us the Delaware Water Gap, to the foot of a high 
ridge of coarse white sandstone, the course of the 
Shawanjunk Mountain and of its characteristic grit 
rock advancing in a ridge, almost without a break, from 
near Rondoot on the Hudson across the N.W. selvage 
of the State into Penna. (We must. in this place, express 
our acknowledgments for the valuable information af- 
forded us by the magnificent work on the Gedogy of New 
Jersey, compiled hy Geo. H. Cook, E-q., State Geologist, 
by authority of the Legislature )- Sail, Veg., and Agric. 
Sections of the soil of the great plain of the S. and central 
divisions of the State are not normally fertile; but since 
the application of marls and other fertilizing substances 
thereto, the soil has been rendered very productive. In 
some tracts, however, as those near the seaboard, the 
soil is of a white, sandy mature, und is not susceptible of 
any high degree of melioration; nevertheless, even on 
the coast some arable lands are met with, such as the 
beaches nt Deal and Long Branch, which may be suid to 
be the sole fertile patches im intely on the Atlantic 
from the extreme N. E. to the S. limit of the U. States 
The N. portion of the State is admirably 
suited to agriculture and grazing. Excellent pasture 
lands are also found among the mountain valleys, while 
the alluvial bottoms are preéminently productive. The 
central division of N. J. is the most thoroughly devel- 
oped region of the State, and may be described as an 
immense market-garden, whose produce supplies, in 
great part. the demands of the cities of Philadelphia 
and New York. The apples and cider of this part of the 
country have deservedly won a high reputation, as also 
have the peaches and other semi-tropical fruits and veg- 
etables of the more 8. districts. The vegetation is not 
characterized by any distinctive features, it correspond- 
ing with that of the Middle States generally. The oak, 
hickory, and other est timber prow ton sizable ex- 
tent in the N. part, while the S. contributes valuable 
pine and cedar woods. together with an abundant yield 
of stunted oak, which derives importance as an article 
of fuel. Maize, wheat, and the other cereals (excepting 
a limited product of barley), with the usual hardier iruits 
and vegetables, are raised in umple quantities; dairy- 
produce, beeswax, aud honey are in good supply; and 
th is also a tolerably fair product of wine, tobacco, 
silk, hops, and maple-sugar. The smaller kind of fruits, 
comprising the principal varicties of berries, form quite 
a considerable quota of the pomological returns of the 
State. It is estimated that more than half of all the 
er inberries produced in the United States are grown in 
. J In 180 it was reported that 7.516 acres of cul- 
tivated. and about 10.000 of wild land were devoted to 
cranberries, and that the crop amounted to about 10. 
000 bushels, worth from $2.40 to $2.75 per bushel. The 
yield of the chief agricultural products for the yeur 
ISI. was as follows: 7,829,000 bushels of Indian corn, 
2,018,000 of wheat, 1,040,000 of r 4,052 1000 of onts, 
4.052.000 of h v 312,000 of Inckwheat. 2 400,960 of 
potatoes, 181,689 Ibs. of tobacco, and 2.924,120 tons of 
hay. The average cash value per acre of the above 
produets was $10.26. The live stock on farms, in 1882, 
consisted of 87.509 horses, vn 9. 28 mules, 
valne $1,077,790; 156,640 milch cows, vn Ine eE 540.357: 
67.654 oxen and other cattle, value 11.160 
sheep. valne $496,278. and 214.688 hogs. ` e2431. 
—Curtosities and Summer Resorts. N.J offers numerous 
attractions to travellers, among which are the Falls of 
the Passaic, ut Paterson; the passage of the Delnware 
through the Blue Mountains, called the * Delaware 
Water Gapi” the well known bathing places of Cape 
May, Long Brauch, Deal, Squan Beach. Atlantic City, 
Beach Haven, &c.: Sehooley's Mountain, in Morris cos, 
with n mineral spring on its summit: Lake Hopatcong. 
Greenwood and Budd's lakes, and other points in the 
northeru highlands. During the last few years a large 
number of uew summer resorts have sprung up along 
the Atlantic coast, aud they are brought into rapid rails 
road commu ion with New York and other import. 
ant cities.— Pul. Div. TheState consists of 21 counties,vi 


Middlesex, 
Monmouth, 
Morris, 
Ocean, 
Passaic, 


Salem. 
Somerset, 
Sussex, 
Union, 
Warren. 


Atlantic, 
Bergen, 
Burlington, 
Camden, 
Cape May, 
Cumberland, 
Chief cities and towns. The principal centres of popnla- 
tion in N. J. are Trenton (cap. of State), Newark, Jersey 
City, Camden, Paterson, Elizabeth, Orange, New Bruns- 
wick, burliogeou, malway, Bridgeton, Gloucester, Ho- 


Essex. 
Gloucester, 
Hudson, 
Hunterdon, 
Mercer, 
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boken, Harrison, Salem. Passaic, Princeton. Phillipsburg, 
Perth Amboy, Vineland, &c.— Government, dr. The Con 
stitution dates from Sept. 2, 1844, and is almost identical 
with the one framed in 1776. It was amended in 187 5. 
The governor is chosen, by a plurality vote of tho 
people, for 3 years. The general election is held on the 
tirat Tuesday iu November, The Sec. of State is ap- 
pointed by the govervor with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. His term of office is 4 years, The treas- 
urer is elected by the legislature on joiut ballut, aud un- 
til his successor is qualified; aud the State librarian is 
appointed for 3 years. The adjutant and quarleruaster- 
general are chosen by the governor. Senators, zi in 
number in 1882, are elected every three years, one-third 
every year, Delegates to the Assembly of Representa) 
tives, 60 in number in 1882, are elected wunnally, The 
pay of a member of either branch uf the legislature is 
$ per diem tor the first 40 days, aud $1.50 per day atter- 
wards, ‘The presiding officers receive Sd. and $2 per 
diem correspuudinzly. The legislature meets annually | 
at Trenton every second Tuesday in Jan, the judiciary | 
is vested in a supreme court, a court of chancery held at 
Trenton, circuit courts, and courts of oyer aud terminer, 
beld tu most of the counties quarterly; and interior 
courts of common pleas, whic with courts of quarter- 
sessions of the peace, are held in the different countics 
by unsalaried judges appointed by the legislature. The 
elective franchise is applicable to every male citizen of 
the U. States, who has been a resident in the State 1 
year, und in the county 5 months next preceding the 
election. The apporGeument based on the census of 
1880, gives to X. J. 7 representatives in the National 
Congress and 9 electoral votes — Finances und Nate 
Anstetvtems. The State debt contracted during the 
war, chictly for the support of families of volunteers, 
amounted in 1882 to $1,596.800, The payment of cap- 
ital and interest is met by tax and the income of the 
sinking fund. The total assessed value of real and 
personal estate for the year 1882. was 5527451222. 
Upon the total valuation of the State there is levied a 
general tax of one and a half mills, and a school tax of 
two mills per dollar. Railrond corporations are taxed 
one quarter of one per cent. on the value of their roads, 
equipments, &c. The valuation per capita in 1882 was | 
$460°315 tax per capita. rh. The number of convicts 
in the State Prison at beginning of 1881. was X36; 
during the year 423 were received and 461 discharged, 
leaving the number in confinement in 1882. to be SOs. 
The number of the inmates of the Reform for Boys at 
the beginning of 188), was 258; committed and re- 
turned to the school during the year, 98; total 358 | 
Of this number, 58 were returned to relatives and 
friends; 21 were put out to farmers: 5 escaped; 2 died, 
and 4 otherwise disposed of: total 90. The number 
remaining in the iustitution in 1882. was 266. The 
care of the insane of V. J is entrusted to the State 
institutions at Trenton and Morristown. There were, 
in 1882. 707 patients in the Trenton asylum and 773 in 
the Morristown asylum. There were besides in several 
county asylums an aggregate of 765 patients. A. A 
well-organized public school system is in successful 
operation. The amount raised in 1881 by the two mill 
tax for public schools, was $1,522,740: and the number 
of pupils enrolled was 2 There were, during 
that year, 236 pupils in the Normal School at Trenton. 
and the last graduating class numbered 50 persons, 
nearly all of whom found immediate employment in 
schools throughout the Stute Mil. The number liable 
to militis duty in 1881 was 223,094. The National 
Guard is organized as one division of two brigades. and 
consists of 312 officers and 3.229 men. The entire ex- 
penses of the National Guard, for the year 1581, were 
873.515. - Hau, Among the States. only Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut. have more railroads in pro- 
rtion to territory than N. J. This State had 186 m. 

n 1845. and 1.755 m. in 1882.—fom. and Manuf. The 

manufacturing interests nre varied and large. Newark 
is the third city in the Union in the value of its mann- 
facturing products. The silk mills of Paterson, the 
iron works in the counties of Morris, Sussex and War- 
Ten; the steel, gine and black lead works of Jersey City, 
and the potteries of Trenton, are all noted for the ex- 
tent of their productions and the excellence of their 
work. The total number of manufactories reported 
by the census of 1880 was 7.128; capital invested. 
543; hands employed, 126.038; wages paid, 
0%; value of materials, $165,289.779; value 
of products, $254 380,236. 
State are Newark and Perth Amboy, which are 
mostly interested in coastwise traffic only. Jersey City 
possessing a large uud direct foreign trade, is included 
within the collection district of New York, while the 
commerce of the more S. part of the State is generally 
transacted through Philadelphia. — Hist. The earliest 
settlement of N. J. was mule by the Dutch in 1612. 
Miny Swedes and Danes afterwards settled in it, but 
the Hollanders continued to maintain possession until 
finally vusted by the English in 1664. In 1682. it came 
nuder the jurisdiction ot Win Penu and his co-partners in! 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. The last governor | 
for the glish Crown was Um Franklin, the natural 
son of Benj. Franklin. The province adopted a State | 
Constitution in 17,6. and throughout the Revolutionary 
War it was trequently the scene of stirring events, On its) 
soil were fought the battles of Trenton, Princeton, Mill- 
stone, Red Bank, and Monmouth. The first legislature 
was convened at Princeton, in Aug., 1776. and the Fed- 
eral Constitution was adopted by a unanimous vote, 18th 
Dec., 1787. The State capital was detinitely located at 
Trenton in 1790 The State contributed her quota of 
troops to the National armies during the civil war, and, in 
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1869, her legislature declined to ratify the 15th Amend- 
weut to the U. S. C. P. (1850) 1,131,116. See also p. 1804. 

New Jerusalem Church. (Łcch Hist.) Bee 
DSWELENBUKGIANS. 

New Kent, in Virginia, an E.S. E. co.; area, abt. 190 
ey m, aAtrers. Pumunke and Chickahominy rivers. 
Sarjuce, undulating or billy; soil, moderately fertile. 
tup. New Kuut Court-House, 

New Kent Court’-House, in Virginia, a post- 
Vilage. cap, of New Kent co, alt, 30 m. E of Richmond, 

Neukirk ite. n. (in.) Same as MANGANITE, g. v. 

New Lancaster, iu /ndiana, u post- village of Tipton 
co, abt. 10 m. OF Lipton, 

New Lebanon, in inos, a post-village of De Kalb 
cu., aut, 60 tu. W N. W. of Chicago, 

New Lebanon, iu /ndianu,« post-village of Sullivan 
CO., aht. LO w, S. W. of Ludinnapol 

New Lebanon, in N. Carolina, n village of Camden 
co abt. bod m. N. E. by E. of Kaleigh, 

New Lebanon, in N ork, u post-village and 
township of Columbia co., about 27 m. S. E. of Albany. 
The village is occupied Ly a society of Shakers, who 
possess the laud iu common, Lup. of townslup about 
3.200. 

New Leb'nnon, in Ohio, u post- village of Montgomery 
co, abt. 12 W. ot Dayton, 

New Lebanon Springs, in New York, a post- 
Village of Columbia co., abt, 2% m., S. E. of Albany. 

New Lenox, in Id, u poot-townuship of Will co; 
pop. abt. I. S00. 

New Leon. s State of Mexico, See Nuevo LEON. 

New Lexington, in Albuma, n post-village of 
Tuscalovsa cu, abt. 130 m N.W. ot Montgomery. 

Neu Lex'ington, in %, a village of Van Buren 
co., abt. 50 m S. by W. of lowa City. 

New Lex ington, in U/io, u village of Highland co., 
abt, W0 m. E. N. E. ot Cincinnati. 

—A post-villuge, cap. of Perry co about 21 m. 8.8 W. of 
Zanesville; pop. abt. 1,500. 

New Liberty, in Ariutucky, n post-village of Owen 
co, abt. $2 m. N of Fraukiort. 

New Limerick, in Muine, a township of Aroostook 
co.: pop. abit, 300. 

New lin, in /+nnsylrania, a township of Chester co.; 
pop. abt. 1,100, 

New Lisbon, in /ndiana, a post-villuge of Henry co., 
abt. 50 m. E. by N. of Indianapoli 

—A vill, of Randolph co, abt. 90 m. E.N.E. of Indianapolis. 

New Lis bon, iu New York, a township of Otsego 
county. 

New Lisbon, in Ohio, a town, capital of Columbiana 
co., bt. ibo m. X. E. of Columbus; pop. abt. 3,000. 

New Lisbon, in Wisconsin, a village of Juneau co,, 
62 m. E. of La Crosse; pop. Ut. 2,000. 

New Liverpool, cap. of Levis co., prov. of Quebec, 
on the St. Lawrence, abt, 7 m. S. W. of Quebec city. 

New Lon’don, » seaport of Queen's co, Prince Ed- 
ward Island, on the W. side of the entrauce to Green- 
ville Bay; Lat. 640 53 N., Lon 63932 W. 

New Lon don, in Connecticut, an extieme S. E. co., 
adjoining Rhode Island on the E, aud washed by Long 
Island Sound on the S.; area, abt. OU sq.m. Kirers. 
Counecticut, Puucatuck, Shetucket, and Thames rivers. 
Surface, hilly, und in seme parts mountainous; soil, 
moderately fertile, but rather adapted to grazing. 
Cups. New London and Norwich. 

A city, port of entry, and semi-capitu of the above co. 
on the Thames Ri 3 m. from its ith, und abt. 5 
miles E. of New laven; Lat. 419 22 N., Lou. 729 
Owing to the nnevenness of the site, the city is for the 
most part irregularly laid out. It contains, however, 
many handsome public and private structures; and pos- 
sessing, as it does, one of the finest harbors on the const, 
it occupies a very prominent rank among the commer- 
cial cities of New England, The inhabitants have long 
been exte ly engaged in the whale-fishery, Manus. 
Glass, machinery, hardware, Kc. The harbor is defended 
by forts Griswold and Trumbull. N. L. was settled in 
1644. Fop. (1880) 10.529. 

New Lon don, iu /owa.a town and township of Henry 
co., abt. 19 m. W V. of Burlington, , 

New Lon don, in lind, a post- village of Fred- 
erick co, abt. dh E of Frederick City. 

New Lon don Michigan, a village of Sanilac co., 
abt. II m. N. of Lexington, 

New London, in Ms-ouri, n post- village, capital of 
Ralls co., abt. 98 m. N. N. E. of Jetferson City. 

New Lon' don, in New Hampshire, a post- towuship 
of Merrimac co.; pop, abt. 1,200. 

New Lon don, in New Jork, a post village of Oneida 
c., abt. 7 m. W. of Rome. 

New London, or Kixd's Corners, in Ohio, a post- 
village and township of Huron co, about 47 m. S. W. of 


don, in Pennsyleunia, a post-township of | 

„. ; pap. ut. I. 20. 

New London, iu Virginia, a post- village of Campbell 

by S of Richmond. 

Wisconsin, a post-village of Wau- 

W. of Menasha, 

New London Cross Roads, in Prinsylrania, a 
post-village of Chester co. 76 m. B.E of Harrisburg. 

lon Light-house, in Comecticut, is on 

2 nce to Thames River. It ex- 
hibits a fixed light 80 teet above the sen; Lat. 41 18” 
54“ N., In. 720 , 48“ W. 

New Lots, in New ork, a township of King's co.; 
por ut Yo00, 

Newly. (nw'ly.) adr. Lately; freshly; recently. 

—With a new form, different trom the former. 

—lu a manner not existing before. 
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New Lyme, in Ohio, a post-village and township of 
Ashtabula cu., abt. 190 m. N. E. of Columbus: pop. of 
township, abt. 1. 100. 

New Madison, iu Indiana, a post- village of Madison 
co., abt. 18 Ul. N. of Anderson. 

New Madison, in Ohio, u post-village of Darke co., 
abt. 100 m. W. of Columbus. 

New Madrid), iv Missouri, a S. E. co., adjoining Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee; urea, abt. 880 sy. m. Fires. 
Mississippi and Whitewater rivers, In 1511 and 1512, 
this county suffered severely from earthquakes, during 
which nearly half of its area sunk several feet, and is 
nov covered with water. Surfuce, generally level; soil, 
ulluvium and very fertile, without rock of any description. 
Cap. New Madrid. I. abt. 7,000, 

—A post-village, cap. of the above co., abt. 280 m. S. E. of 
Jetlersun city ; pop. abt. wo. 

Newiman,Jouns Henky, an English divine and polemical 
writer, u. in London, 180, was educated at the Univer- 
sity of Oxtord, where, in 1522, he was elected Fellow of 
Oriel Colb ge, und subsequentiy became Vice-Principal 
of Alban Hall, In logs he assumed n leading position 
in what was then termed “the Oxturd movement; ” 
and, in conjunction with Messrs. Pusey, Keble, and 
others, commenced the publication of the Orford Tracts, 
which so deeply affected the theological world, aud in 
which an attempt was made to recede from the piin- 
ciples of the English Ketormation. and to aj proach the 
doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church. ‘The last and 
With number was written by Dr. N. lituwelt; and alter 
its publication, the Bishop of Oxtord was called upon to 
put an end to the series, In 1846, br. N. entered the 
communion of the Roman Cathelie Church, and, in 
1852.1 me rector of the new university established 
by that religious body in Dublin. His letters, addressed 
to the Duke of Nortolk (1874), in reply to Gladstone's 
Futican Decrees, have been extensively read. In 1879 
he was made Cardinal. His younger brother, FRANCIS 
Wirts u. has written extensively on theological mate 
ters: but his reputation rests chiefly on his works on 
Philology, the most important of which is a Grammar 
of the Berber Language. 

[Newman's Mills, in Penra, Sce CAN PLACE. 

Neu manstown, in Pennsylrania, u village of Leb- 
anon co, abt, 37 m. K. of Harrisburg. 

New Marion, in /ndiuna, a post-village of Ripley co., 
abt. 7v m. S.. E. of Indianapolis. 

Newmarket, « town of England, partly in the co. of 
Cambridge, and partly in co. of Suftelk, 13 m. ENE. 
of Cambridge. It is principally noted for its horse 
races. The course is upwards of 4 m. in length, and be- 
longs to the Juckey Club. Pop. 4,000. 

New Market, a village of York co., prov. of Ontariq 
abt. 30 m. N. N. W. of Toronto, 

New Market, in Alabama, à post- village of Madison 
cos abt. 200 m. N. of Montgomery. 

Neu Market, formerly GULLETTSVILLE, in Grorgia, @ 

post-village of Monroe co., abt. 35 m. N.W. of Macon. 

New Market, in /ndiana, a village of Clarke co, abt. 

m S. S. W. of Madison. 

Neu Market, iu /ndiana,a village of Harrison co., 
abt. 35 m. S. W of Lonisville, Kentucky. — A village of 
Vigo co., abt. 80 m. WS. W. of Indianapolis, 

New Market, in /owa, a village of Van Buren co, 
abt. 70 m. 8 M. by S. of Iowa city. 

New Market, in Aen‘uchy, n post-village of Marion 
co., abt. 6 m. S. by W. of Frankfort. 

|New Market, in Maryland, n village of Baltimore 

co., abt. 30 m. N.of Baltimore. — A post- village of Fred- 

erick co., abt. 10 m. E. by S. of Frederick. 

New Market, in Minnesota, a township of Scott co.; 


| op. abt. 250. 
Ne 


w Market, in Missouri, a post- village of Platte co., 
| abt. 210 m. W. N. W. of Jetlerson city. 

New Market, Curolina, a post-village of Ran- 
dolph co., abt. 80 m W. of Raleigh, 

New Market, in New Hampshire, a post- towuship 
ol Rockingham co ; pop. abt. 2,600, 

New Market, or Ssypertown, in New Jersey, a village 
of Hunterdon co., abt. Y in. S. by E. of Flemington. 

New Jersey, a post-village of Middle- 
Bex co., abt, Y m, E. of Somerville. 

New Market, in Oli, a post-village and township of 
Highland co., abt. 68 m. S. d. W. of Columbus; pop. of 
township. abt 1.800. 

New Market, in uns. a post-village of Jefferson 
co. ubt, 20 m E N.E. of Kuoxville. 

New Market, in Virginia, « village of Nelson co., 
abt. 10 m. W. of Richmond. —A post village of Sheuan- 
doah co., abt. 150 m. N.W. ot Richmond. 

New Marlboro „in Xussuchusetts, a post-towu- 
ship ot berkshire i p b. abt. 2.200. 

New Mar'tinsburg, in Orin. u post-village of Fay 
erte co., abt. 50 m. S. W. of Colnmbuns. 

New Martinsville, in W Viy niu, a post- village 
of Wetzel co, abt. 40 m. 8 by Woot Wheeling. 

New Mays ville, in /idiava,a post-village of Putnam 
ut. i4 m. NE. of Greencastle. 


| 


Neu Mexico. a territory of the U. States, formerly 


constituting a portion of the Mexican Republic, and 
ceded to the U. States in 1848. by the treaty of Gnada 
lupe Hidalgo, lies immediately S. of Colorado Territory, 
and is bounded on the E by the State of Texas, on the 
S. by Texas and Mexic on the W. by the Territory 
of Arizona, Length, abt. ) m, breadth, abt. 400 m. 
201 sq. m., or 68.640 acres. — Gen. Dese. A 
large portion of this extensive region consists of high 
table-linds intersected by many mountain ringes, and 
here and there dotted with isolated peaks. The general 
direction of the mountain system is N. and S. Between 
the ranges are many broad and fertile valleys; the prim 
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cipal one, the Valley of the Rio Grande, extends from 
the N to the S. limits of the Territory. The Sierra 
Madre Mountains turm the W. boundary of this valley; 
and the Jamanes, Del Cabello, with other offshoots of 
the Rocky Mountains, form its E. frontier, Considerably 
more than half of the Territory lies E. of the Sierra 
Madre. In the E. division, and diverging from the 
main chain of the“ Rockies,” are the Guadalupe, Sac- 
ramento, und Organ mountains, aud the Sierras Blanca, 
Hua. and other divisions, forin the W. limit of the 
Pecos Valley. W. of the sierra Madre is a series of de- 
tached ranges as yet imperfectly explored, though a 
number of exceedingly ile valleys are Known to 
exist in this part of the Territory. N.W. from Santa 
Fé, in the Sierra Madre, is Mount Taylor, rising to a 
height of 10,000 ft. above the busin of the Rio Grande, 
the latter being between 5,000 and 6,000 ft. above sens 
level in the N. part, and 3,000 ft. nt EI Paso, Chihimhun, 
near the 8. confine of the Territory. ‘the mountain 
chains bordering the valleys of the Rio Grande nnd 
Picos rivers, S. of the Lat. of Santa Fé, have a general 
altitude of 6,000 to 8,000 it, while near the N. limits of 
the Territory they attain an el-vation of 10,000 to 12,000 
ft. above the level of the sea, their summits being perpet- 
ually suow-capped, and presenting to the eye scenes of 
indescribable beauty and grandeur. The country W. 
of the Rio Grande consists. for the most part, of lofty 
plateaux or mesas, interspersed among volcanic peaks, 
and separated from cach other by broad valleys, through 
many of which meander streams of considerable magni- 
tude. their banks fringed with cotton-wood and other 
timber, affording excellent facilities fur cultivation of 
the soil, and the grazing of live-stock. The Rio Grande 
del Norte, the lurge-t river of the Territory, takes its 
rise in the mountains of C ado, and alter traversing 
the Territory in a longitudinal direction, forms the line 
of demarcativn between Texas and Mexico, and finds 
its embouchure in the Mexican Gulf. The Rio Pecos 
drains the S.E. section of the Territory, and the Cana- 
dian, an affluent of the Arkansas, the N E. part. W. 
of the Sierra Madre, the country forms the watershed 
of the Gila, Rio Puerco, and the San Jaan, tributaries 
of the Colorado of the West. None of these strenins are 
important for navigation, being seldom of depth sutti- 
cient for larger craft thau canoes or scows. — Meteor, 
There exists great diversity in the climate of N. M.; in 
the N. region, ameng the mountains, the winters are 
long and severe, but not so subject to sudden fluctua 
tions of temperature as in more humid chinates, The 
common annual range of the thermometer is from 109 
to 75° above zero, Fahr. wr El Paso, in the S. part 
of the Territory. the temperature is mild, rarely falling 
below the freezing-point. The sky is usually clear, and 
the atmosphere remarkably dry, the entire country 
being considered one of the healthiest regions in the 
Uuson. Maluelies so common in the Mississippi Valley 
are almost unknown here, and pulmonary complaints 
are of rare occurrence. Ln the S8. part of the Territory 
the rainy season extends over July and August. — Soil, 
It. Prod., de. The trble-linds, mountain-slopes, und 
valleys are abundantly supplied with a variety of nutri- 
tions grasses, which, being cured by climatic action, 
afford excellent pasturage the year round. The most 
valuable and widely distributed of these is the “ gam- 
a grass or mesquite; its peenliar value consisting in 
its adaptation to all the requirements of an arid 
climate. The herdsmen and shepherds of N. M.. being 
thus furnished with excellent pasturace during the 
winter months, have a great advantage over the farmer 
and stock-raiser of the N. and E. states, who are neces- 
sitated to expend a great portion of their time and labor 
in the production of provender to sustain their beasts 
duriug the winter season. The wide range afforded by 
the extensive grazing-lands of the Territory seems to 
have had a very cordial effect on the health of sheep 
and cattle, as diseases common to many localities are 
here almost unknown, The houses are notable for their 
staying powers, and the beef and mutton are celebrated 
for their prime quality. All meats are cured without 
the use of salt, being jerked, Indi. „ by expos- 
ure to the sun and air. Although a portion of the 
Territory is unsuited to cultivation, the river-bottoms, 
and even the tablelands, where irrigation is feasinle, 
are exceedingly productive. Inthe valleys maize, wheat, 
barley, and vats yield ample crops, while apples, peaches, 
melons, apricots, and grapes are grown in great per- 
fection. The grape is especially prolific, and the quality 
of the wine produced is excellent. In the 8. division 
of N. M. many of the semi-tropical fruits thrive spon- 
taneously. Owing to the necessity of irrigation, agri- 
cultural operations are principally confined to the val- 
leys of the water-courses. In some localities the crops 
are occasionally curtailed by the failure of the streams 
in a long-continned dronght. Where water is abundant, 
however, the crops are sure and remunerative, and the 
husbandman, regulating the supply of moisture himself, 
need never have his crops destroyed by freshets, and 
much less permit them to suffer from dronght. Forests 
of pine, cedar, spruce, and other kindred trees, clothe 
the mountain ranges. On the foot-hills are found exten- 
sive tracts of piñon and cedar, while a variety of decid- 
gous timbers skirt the margins of the streams, — cotton- 
wood and sycamore being the most abundant, — and in 
the S. districts groves of ouk and walnut are met with. 
The public lands of N. M., although surveyed, have not 
as yet been brought into market.— Minerals. Veins 
of the precious metals, and rich deposits of copper, 
iron and coal, are found in many parts of the Terri- 


tory and new discoveries nre constantly being made 
and developed. The yield of gold during the y 18 
amounted to $185,000, and that of silver to 8475, 000, 
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a very favorable contrast with previous years. The 
most thoroughly explored regions where the precious 
metuls have been found are the Old and New Plucers, 
Pinos Altos, Cimarron mining district, Arroyo Hondo, 
Manzano, and Organ Mountains, Sierras Blanca, Carriga, 
and Jicarilla, and the Mogollon and Magdalena Moun- 
tains. In reference to these several mineral districts, 
the surveyor-general reports that the region called Old 
and New Placers, situate in Santa Fé and Bernalillo cos., 
extends over about 200 sq. m. of territory, three-fourths 
of which is embraced by the Canon del Agun, Ortiz and 
Ban Pedro private land-claims. In this district a great 
number of lodes of gold-bearing quartz have been dis- 
covered, the principal ones being the Ortiz, Ramirez, 
Mammoth, aud Candelaria. A duct or canal 70 m. in 
length is projected from the Pecos River to these mines, 
which will turnish an adequate supply of water through- 
out the year tor the working of the mines, the full de- 
velopment of which will thos be secured, aud doubtless 
u very large yield of goid obtained. The New Mexico 
Mining Company at the Placer de Dolores runs about 
40 stamps, Wor king ou ore from the Ortiz. yielding from 
$12 to $15 per ton, sand at the Placer de San Francisco 
a 10-stump mill obtains $3 per ton from ore taken from 
the Santa Candelaria lode. Ju Grant co., the Pinos 
Altos mining dist, includes within its limits 200 sq. m., 
and contains mines of gold, silver, and copper. ‘Lhe 
Pacific, Pacific No. 2, Arizona, Atlantic, Langston, and 
Aztec, nre the principal gold mines. The veins run 
from a few inches to 4 ft, in width, and insomeof them 
the ore is exceedingly rich. Thirty lbs. of quartz taken 
from the Langston lode, in 1851. averaged $56 to the 
pound. The silver ores in this district yield from $-0 
to $30 per ton. The copper mines are formed in a feld- 
spathic rock, abt. 2 m. in breadth, aud 20 m. in length. 
The Santa Rita mine, producing abt. 3,000 Ibs of cop- 
per per week, is the only one at present in operation. 
The ore from the Stephenson mine in the Organ Me 
tains, yields S0 per cent. of lead, from each ton of which 
is extracted $50 worth of silver, In the Cimarron dist.. 
embracing 400 sq. m., a ditch 37 m. in length has been 
coustructed, yielding a limited supply of water for the 
working of the gulch mines. In this district is located 
the celebrated Maxwell lode, which has turned out as 
much as $15,000 in a single Week, While no ore taken 
from this lode has yielded less than $ per ton, In the 
Manzano Mountains, gold, silver, and copper mines are 
met with. The Carson lode, which has been opened to 
a depth of 60 ft, furnishes from $60 to $1,200 in gold 
per ton of ore. In the Sierra Blanca a number of rich 
lodes have been discovered, which give promise of large 
yields when developed. Veins of bitunnnous coal have 
been found cropping out in various places, aml antiira- 
cite of a superior quality is met with about 20 m. 8. 
of Santa Fé. Zine, antimony, Kaolin, and other minerals 
are also found. Since the organization of the survey- 
ing district in 1854 for NV. 555 acres of public 
lands have been surveyed and prepared for market, but 
never offered for sale, owing to the unsettled condition 
of the country, while confirmed private claims have 
been surveyed equal to over 2,200,000 acres.— IM. Div. 
The Territory is divided into 14 counties, viz. : 


Santa Afia, 
Ran Miguel, 
Santa Fé, 


Grant, 
Lincoln, 
Mora, 

Rio Arriba, 


Socorro, 
Tnos, 
Valencia. 


Arizona, 
Bernalillo, 
Colfax, 
Doña Ada, 


Chief towns, Santa Fé (the cap.), Las Vegas, Alluquer- 
que, and Taos,—Gort. The executive comprises a gov- 
ernor, secretary, purveyor, aud superintendent of In- 
dian affairs. The legislative power is vested in the 
governor and assembly, the latter consisting of a Coun- 
cil and House of Representatives. The council is com- 
posed of 13 members, chosen by the people for 2 years, 
and the house of 26 members, elected annually. The 
Spanish is the prevailing language. It is both spoken 
and written. The procecdings of the Territorial Gov- 
ernmeut in both the Senate und House are carried on in 
this tongue, but they are printed in both Spanish and 
English. — Educ. According to the census reports of 
1880, the Termtury had I conege, IAI public schools, and 
4 academies, with a total attendance of 8,018 pupils: In 
1850, out of a population of 119,565, there were 52,994 
persons who could not read or write, and there were no 
free schools in the entire Territory excepting those 
taught by the Sisters of Charity of the Roman Catholic 
Church. — Pop. The present population is of a mixed 
character, composed of domesticated nomad Indians, 
Mexicans. Spaniards, and Americans, and, in 1870, 
numbe ed 91.864. Independent, however, of the more 
civilized inhabitants, large tribes of Indians of a wild 
and warlike character roam over the Territory, and fix 
their temporary residence therein, The principal of 
these are the Apaches proper and their cognate tribes, 
the Navajocs. the Utahs, the Cheyennes, and the Oo- 
manches — Hist This Territory was early settled by the 
Spaniards, and formed a province of the Republic of 
Mexico until 1848, when it was ceded to the U. States. In 
Sept., 1550, it was constituted a Territory of the U. States. 
anil in 1851. a slice of the country then obtained from 
Mexico was added to it. In this condition it remained 
till Feb., 1863, when nearly half of the E. part of the 
Te rritory Was liken away to uri the territory of Ari 
zona. In 1875, a bill for the admission of N. M. as a 
State failed te become a law. see also p 1804. 


New Middletown, in Ohio, a post- village of Mahon- 


ing co abt. 12m. ES E. of Canfield. 

New M ilford. in Connecticut, a post- village and town- 
ship of Litchfield co., ubt. 35 m. N. by W. of Bridgeport; 
pon. of township, abt. 4.00. 

New Milford, in /llinois, a post-village and township 
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of Winnebago co., abt. 7 m. 8. of Rockford; pop. of 
township, abt. 1,800, 

New Milford, iu N Jersey, a village of Bergen co., 
abt. 1$ m. N. of Jersey city. 

New Milford, in Jennsylrania, a post-village and 
township of Susquehanna co, abt. 10 m. E. of Montrose $ 
pep. of township, Wbt. 2.500. 

New- model. r. a. To remodel ; to give a new form to. 

New Mount Pleasant, in /ndiana, a post-village 
of Jay co.. abt. 80 m. N. E. by E. of Indianapolis. 

New Munich, in Jvwa, a village of Sac co., abt. 80 m. 
E. of Sioux city. 

New’nan, in Georgia, a post-village, cap of Coweta 
co., abt. 40 m S. W. of Atlantu ; pop. abt. 2.546. 

New’nanville, in Florida, n post-village, cap. of Ala- 
chua co. abt. 120 m. E. S. E. of Tallahassee. 

New' ness, n. The state or quality of being new; late- 
bess of origin; recuntvess; the state of being lately in- 
vented or produced. — The state of being first known or 
introduced; novelty. — Recent change; innovation, — 
Want of practice or familiarity. — Different state or 
qualities introduced by change or regeneration. 

New Norfolk, in Alaska, a nume formerly applied to 
the coast-line bet. Admiralty Bay and Barango Island. 

New Oregon, in /owa,a post-village and township, 
cap. of Howard co., abt. 20 m. N. W. of Decorah; pop. 
of township 9.5. 

New Orleans’. (Fr. La Nourelle Orléans.) A city 
and river port of the U. States, in Lonisiana, and the 
commercial metropolis of the 8. and W. divisions of the 
Union, is situate on the Mississippi, abt. 120 m. from its 
mouth; Lat. 29° 5¥ N., Lon. 90° W. It is a beautiful 
city, regularly built, except in its older portion, which 
extends itself on the convex side of a bend of the river, 
whence the familiar name of Crescent City. The limits of 
the old city, as it existed under the French and Spanish 
governments, are defined by Canal, Rampart, and Ks- 
planade streets. These three streets, occupying what 
was formerly the line of the defensive works, are nearly 
200 feet in width, with « sidewalk nud carriage-way on 
each side, and in the middle an unoccupied space (called 
the Neutral Ground) planted with a double row of trees. 
Within the above limits the streets are comparatively 
narrow, crossing each other at right angles, the houses 
compactly built, but withont nniformity, and the whole 
presenting the appearance of an European city. This 
portion of the city constitutes the 2d district. Next 
above, extending trom Canal Street to Felicity Road, lies 
the Ist district, formerly the fanbourg St Mary; while 
still beyond is the 4th district, prior to 1852 the city of 
La Fayette, in which the dwellings nre remarkably spa- 
cious and of great elegance, with ample grounds for 
shrubbery, Kc. Below the old city, again, lies the 3d 
district, formerly the faubourg Marizny. which is the 
residence of a large portion of the creole population, 
N. C. is built on a wide Tevel. and the ground is so 
spongy that none of the houses have cellars, The sur- 
face of the river at high water is from 2 to 4 feet above 
the Jevel of the city; and even in its lowest stages 
it is above the level of the swamps in the rear. To 
obviate inundations, a erte, or embankment, from 5 
to 30 feet in height, hus been raised for abt. 100 m. 
along the river. This levee, in front of the city, is ex- 
tended by n continuous series of wooden wharves or 
piers, forming a kind of esplanade, several miles in ex- 
tent, Which, during the busy season, present a ecene of 
singular variety und animat Among the public 
buildings and monuments the most noticeable are the 
cathedral of St. Louis, a noble Gothic edifice, flanked by 
two lofty towers, and erected in 1550, oy the site of the 
original parish church, fronting Jackson Square; the 
new Custom House, commenced in 1548 and not yet fin- 
ished; und the branch mint of the United States. There 
are 5 or 6 squares in New Orleans. Jackson Square, 
formerly the Place d’ Armes, is coeval with the founda 
tion of the city, It is tastefully adorned with shrub- 
bery and statuary. prominent amid which, in the centre 
of the square, is a bronze equestrian statue of Jackson, 
by Clark Mills. A colossal statue of Henry Clay (see 
Fig. 1656) was inangurated, in 1800. in the centre of 
Canal Street. By its width, the splendor of its build- 
ings, and the elegance and good taste of its stores, Canal 
Street, which is the line of separation between the two 
parts of the town popularly called the French and the 
American, may ndvantazeously compete with any other 
street of our Northern States. There are in New Orleans 
about 60 churches or places of public worship, of which 
20 ure Roman Catholic, 15 Methodist, 7 Presbyterian, 8 
Episcopal, 4 Lutheran, 3 Jewish. 2 Baptist, and 1 Unita- 
rian, Ac. The benevolent institutions are numerous, the 
more remarkable being the Charity Hospital, which nc- 
commodates about £00 patients, and is attended by the 
Sisters of Charity ; the asylums tor old men and widows, 
belonging to the Ladies of Providence; Stowe's hos- 
pital; the Franklin Infirmary: the U.S. Naval Hospital, 
4c. There are about 17 cemeteries in and around the 
city, in which the nenn mode of sepulture is above 
ground, the soil being so moist and marshy that inter- 
ment beneath is objectionable. Many of these tombs 
are costly and elegant structures. Besides the public 
schools, which make great progress, there are numerous 
private schools, two flonrishing medical colleges, Ro- 
man Catholic ecclesiastical seminary, a college under 
the Jesnits, a convent and academy of Ursuline nuns, a 
convent of Redemptorists, free schools directed I ong 
bers of several religions orders, &e. There area 20 
daily, weekly, and monthly newspapers and periodicals ; 
but the comparati ous cost of printing iu a 
formidable impediment to the extension of literature in 
N. 0. The principal theatres are the elegant French 
Opera House, aud the St. Charlos Theatre. The most 
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celebrated hotels are: in the American quarter, the St. 
Charles, one of the most imposing edifices in the city; 
and, iu the French town, the &. Louis, celebrated for its 
maguificent rotunda, the ceiling of which is richly 
adorned with paintings. During the mouths of July, 
August, September, and October, the population is much 
reduced through fear of the yellow fever, which appeared 
for the first time in V. O. in 1769, or, according to Dr. 
Bennet Dowler, in 1746. Usually this dreadtul sickness is 
alinost exclusively caught by strangers and foreigners ; 
but in the great epidemic of ISt8 the yellow fever seemed 
to assume anew character, and did not spare the natives. 
lt is, nevertheless, remarkable that this tever is not 
now so permanently dangerous as it was in the first half 
of this century, becoming epidemic only one or two 
times in ten years. The city is well provided with 
water, aud ite fire department is admirably organized, 
N. 0O. is the grand emporium of all the vast regions 
traversed by the Mississippi, and its tributary streams, 
aud enjoys, in consequence, n greater command of in- 
ternal navigation than any other city either of the New 
or Old World. Dense populations are still to be fonnd 
in comparatively small portions only of the immense 


territories of which this city is the entrepot, and yet) 


her progress has been rapid. the coming decade wil 
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Newport, in Florida, a village of Wakulla co. ' 

Newport, in /llinais,a village of Greene co., abt. 14 m. 
M. N. W. of Currollton. — A post-townslup of Lake co.; 
pop. abt. 1,170. 

Newport, in /ndiana. a post-village, cap. of Vermilion 
co., abt. 75 in. W. of Ludiauapolis. — A village of Wayne 
co., abt, 10 m. N. N. W. of Richmond. 

Newport, in /owa, a village and township of John- 
| son Co, abt. m. N. E. of lowa City. 

Newport, in Acnsas, a village of Dickinson co., abt. 

| 16m. M S. W. of Junction City. 

| Newport, in Kentucky, a city, former cap. of Cuinpbell 

co, vu the Obio River, opposite Cincinnati, Olio, nud , 

abt. 80 m N. N. E. of Franklort. The city is beautifully 

located, and generally well built. It Contains many ex- 
tensive manutactortes, chiefly of iron, machinery, silk, | 

KH. Pnp. (1580) 20,33. 

Newport, in Maine, a post-village aud township of 

Penobscot co, abt. 27 m. W. of Bangor, pop. of town! 

| ship abt. 1. 800. 

| Newport, in Maryland, a post-village of Charles co. | 

| abe. Wom. S. W. by S. of Annapolis. 

| Newport Michigan, u post-village of Monroe co., 

abt. 8 m. N. E. of Monroe City. — A village of St. Clair | 

5m. N. E. of Detroit. 
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New Pros’pect, in Indiana, a village of Orange co, 
abt. 5 m. W. of Paoli. 

New Prospect, in New Jersey, a village of Bergen 
co. abt. 22 m. N. by W. of Jersey City. 

New Prov'idence, a British island of the W. Indies, 
the most important of the Bahama group, between 
Eleuthera and Andros; Lat, 20° 6’ N., Lon. 77° 21’ W. 
Tt is 17 m. iu length, with an extreme breadth of 7 m. 
Surfuce, generally low and level. The chief town, 
Nassau, is situate on an excellent bay of the same name 
ou the N. side of the island, 

New Providence, iu Mmdiana, a post-village of 
Clarke co., abt. 19 m. N. W. of New Alluny. 

New Prov’idence, in New Jersey, a post-village and 
township of Union cu., abt. 13 m. W. of Newark. 

New Providence. in Tennessee, a post-village of 
Montgomery co., abt. 47 m. N. W. of Nashville. 

New Reading. in Ohio, a twp. of Perry co.; pop. 800. 

New Red Sandstone, u. (Geol) The name given 
to a group of sandstones, generally of a red color, be- 
lounging to the lowest and oldest division of the secoudary 
period, and distinguished by fossil contents trom some 
other important sandstones, also of a red color, but in 
rocks below the carboniterous limestuve. The latter 
are called Old Red Sandstone, 


doubtless show still greater growth. N. O. has several) Newport, in Minnesota, a post-villuge and township of | New Richmond. in miana, a post-village of Mont- 


lines of railroads There are also steamship lines ranning 
to Havana. Baltimore, Philudelphia, New York, Boston, 
Texas ports, Liverpool, Havre. Bremen, Rio de Janeiro, 
Kc. Lucluding those of the railroads, 7 ferry bouts 
eross the river at short intervals to and from various 
points on the respective banks of the river. Among 
late improvements on the levee is a line of sugar-sheds, 
affording protection to dealers in that staple. 
with 28 cotton presses, ZU cotton pickeries, 43 cotton 
brokers, 3U cotton buyers, and over 100 cotton factors, 
sugzest the origin and ramifications of the chief in- 
dustries of N. O. In 1883 was insugurated a new and) 
splendid cotton-exch inge, built in Carondelet street. 
in the Renaissance style. The cotton district, of which 
N O.is the port of entry, embraces nearly the entire 
valley of the Mississippi, with ports of delivery at va- 
rious points. The direct foreign commerce of a large 
extent of country accordingly is transacted throngh 
this port. In the value of its exports and of its entire 
foreign trade, it ranks next to New York, though sev- 
eral ports surpass it in the valueof imports, The num- 
ber of entrances in the fi reign trade tor the year 1880, 
was 734. of 652 787 tons: clearances 724. of 660,037 tons; 
belonging to the port. 387 vessels, of 54,02 tons, were 
sea-gorng steamers. In 1580 the entrances in the coast- 
wise trade were 208. of 276.23) tons; clearances 373, of 
279,430 tons. The value of imports and exports from 
and to foreign countries, for the year 1881 was: imports, 
pano: exports, $63,794, — Hist. This city waa 
unded by the French in 1717; in 1769 it was occupied 
by the Spaniards, in whose hands it continued for about 
84 years. The most memorable event in the history of 
N. O. is the battle of Jan, S. 1815, for which see JACK- 
bon, (ANDKEW.) N. O. joined the war movement of the 
so-called “Confederate States.,“ Jan. 25, 1861, on which 
day the Louisiana Convention pasaed an “ordinance of 
secession” The city remained with the Confederites 
for about a year, till April 25, 1562 when Admiral 
Farragut, having destroyed their fleet in the Lower 
Mississippi, and passed by Forts Jackson and St. Philip, 
appeared before the city with a U. S. flotilla. Atter 
negotiations, continued over the two following days, 
N O. was surrendered to him on the 28th. The loss 
of this important city was the first great blow to the 
Confederate cause. Pop. (1570) 141,312; (1850) 216,140, 
New Paltz, in New York, a post-village and town- 
ship of Ulster county, about 72 miles S. by W. of Al- 
bany. 
New Paltz Landing, in New York, a villige of 
2 county, on the Hudson River, opposite Pough- 
eepsiea. 


New Par'ls, in /ndiana, a post-village of Elkhart co., 


abt. 7 un. S. of Goshen. 

New Paris, in Osio, u post- village of Preble co., abt. 
57 m. N. W. of Cincinnati. 

New Paterson, in New Jersey, a village of Sussex 
eo abt ó m W tun 

New Petersburg. in Ohio, a post-village of High- 
lan dco. abt. FO m. E. by N. of Cincinnati. 

New Philadelphia, in /»diana, n post- village of 
Washington co abt. 9 m. S. by K. of Indianapolis. 

New Philadelphia, in 0%, a town, cap. of Tus- 
carawas Co, abt. 100 u. E. N. E of Cincinnati; pop. abt 
4,009, 

New Philadelphia, in Pennsylemia,a village of 
Sshovlkilbes.abt 5 in. E. N. H. of Pottsville. 

New Philippines, CAROLINE ISLANDS, 

New Pitts’ouar,. in Ohio, u post-village of Wayne co., 
abt. 4% m. N E. of Columbas, 

New Point Com fort, in Virginia. forms the S. ex- 
trenity of Matthews cos iu Chesapeake Bay. It ex- 
hibits a fixed light 60 It. above the sea, abt. 18 m. N. of 
Oll Point Comfort 

Newport. in Englind, a town of the co. of Monmouth, 
on the Usk, 20 m. S. W. of Monmouth, and 12 N.W. of 
London, M. Nails, ropes, and pottery, It has an 
extensive iron, kin, and coal trade; and ship-building is 
largely carried on, Pop, 23.210. 

—A town, cap. of tne Isle of Wight, on the Medina, 14 m, 
8.8 E. of Southampton, and 75 m. S. W. of Londen. 
Min . Laco. I. 7,931, 

Newport, « seaport-town of Hants co., Nova Scotia, 
abt. 3 in. N. N. W. of Halifax. 

Newport, in Delaware, « post-village of New Castle 
co., abt. 4 m. W. of Wilmington. 


These, | 


Washington co, abt. ¥ m. below St. Paul; pop. of towu- 

| ship abt. 300. 

| Newport, in Missouri, a village of Franklin co,, abt 
67 m. W. of St. Louis. 

| Newport, in New Hampshire, u post-village and town- 
ship of Sullivan co., abt. 35 m. N. W. by W. ot Mont- 
pelier; pop. abt, 2,600. | 

Newport, or NANTUxkx, in New Jersey, a post-village | 
of Cumberland co., abt. 28 m. S.E. of Salem. 

Newport, in New U, a post-villuge and township of 
Herkimer co., abt. 85 m. W.N W. of Albany. 

Newport, in Ohio, a village of Madison co., abt. 27 m. 
W.S W. of Columbas, — A post-villuge of Portage co., 
abt. 12 m. E ot Ravenna.— A village of Shelby co., abt. 
112 m of Cincinnati. — A post-village and townsbip 
of Washington co., aht 14 m. S. E of Marietta. 

Newport. in Pennsylvania, n township of Luzerne co. ; 

ip. abt. 00. — A post- village of Perry co., abt. 24 m. 
N. W. ot Harrisburg. 

Newport, in hide Island, a S. E. co., adjoining Massa- | 
chusetts on the E., and washed by the Atlantic Ocean | 
on the S.; area, abt. 125 sq. me consisting of several 
islands in Narra ett Bay, and the mainland on its E.“ 
shore. Surface, uneven; soil, rally fertile, Min. 
Coal in considerable quantities, and some plumbago. 
Cap. Newport. 

—A town, port of entry, seat of justice of the above co., 
and semt-copital of the atate, on the W. coast of the 
island of Rhode Island, in Narragansett Bay, abt. 28 m. 
S. by E. of Providence; Lat. 41% 29’ N., Lon. 71° 19’ 12“ 
W. The harbor is one of the best on the coast, and is 
defended by two strong forts; — Fort Adams on Bren- 
ton's Point, abt. 114 m. SW. of the town; und Fort Wol- 
cott on Goat Island, directly opposite N , are beantifully 
located and contain some very fine edifices. Its sulu- 
brivus climate, refreshing ocean-bree and beautiful) 
scenery, have contributed to vender it a favorite summer 
resort. The most prominent publice buildings are the 
State house, the Redwood Library (containing over 
15,00) vols.), and the Jewish Synagegne, There are also 
abt. 15 churches, and numerous school-houses, Manuf. 

Clocks, carriages, cabinet-ware, oil, soap, candles, cali- | 
coes, Muslins, woollen goods, &c. The fisheries are car- 
ried on toa certain extent, but the commerce of N. is 
very limited, though several railroad and steamboat 
lines connect it with the important places in the vicin- 
ity. The attention of the inhabitants seem to be more 
especially directed to the improvement of the town for | 
the convenience of the visitors, whe ure numbered 
ly thousands during the summer months, P. (180) | 
15,603. 

New port, in Tennesse, n post- village, cap. of Cocke 
eo abt. 47 m. E of Knoxville. 

New port, in erao. a post village and township of 
Orleans co., abt. 12 in. N. ot Irasburg; pop. of towuship 
abt. 1.197. 

New’ port, in Virginia, a village of Augusta co., abt. 18 
m. W. of Stunnton, 

New’ port, in Wisconsin, a township of Columbia co; 
Pop. wot 2.0 0. — A post-villuge of Sauk co., abl. 3 m. 
SW. of Kilburn City. 

New Portage. in Olio, a post-village of Summit co., 
abt. 110 m. N. of Columbus. | 

New Portland, in Maine, a post-township of Somer- | 
set co ; pop. n u0). 

New Portland, in Misuri, a village of Ralls co., 
abt, 9> m. N of Jefferson City. 

Neu port News, in Virginia. a post-village of War- 
winken, abt. 7 m. above Fortress Monroe. 

New port Pag’nel, a town of England, co. of Buck-! 
ingham, at the Junction of the Ouse and Ousel, 13 in 
E. E. of Buckingham, Manaf. Lace. lop, 4,000, 

New’port Pratt, „ seaport-town of Ireland, in Con. 
naught, co. Mayo, about 8 miles W.N.W. of Castlebar ; 
pon. 1,090 

Neu port Rivers, (Nort and Soura,) in Georgia, 

| enter St. Catherine's Sound from Liberty co. 

New’port Tip,» town of Ireland, in co. Tipperary, 
abt. Y m. N. E. of Limerick; pop. 1,000. 

| New’portville, in Pennsylvania. a post-villuge of 

} Bucks co., aht, 116 m. E. by S. of Harrisburg. 

| New Preston, in Connecticuta post-village of Litch- 
field co. abt. 4% m. N. N. W. of New Haven | 

New Pros’'pect, in Alabama, a village of Greene co., 
abt. 100 m. N.W. by W. of Montgomery. | 
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gomery co., abt. 17 m. S. S. W. of Lafayette. 

New Rich'mond, in 6% i, a post-village of Clermont 
co. ALE 20 1 E. of Cincinnati. 

New River, in Louisiana, enters Lake Maurepas be- 
tween St. James and Ascension parishes. 

New River, in J. Carolina, enters the Atlantic Ocean 
trom Onslow co. 

New River, in & Carolina, enters the Atlantic Ocean 
trom Beautort dist. 

New River, in Virginia. See Great and LITTLE 
KANAWHA. 

New Rochelle, (ro-s/el’,) in New York, a post-village 
und townehip of Westchester county, abt. 20 m. NE. 
of New York city; pep. of township abt. 6,000. 

New Rock ford, in Jnana, a village of Jackson 
co. abt. 60 m. S. of Tndianapolis. 

New Ross, in Irchiuid. See Ross. 

New Ross, iu /ndiana, a post-village of Montgomery 
co, abt. 30 m. N.W. by W. of Indianapolis. 

«in Ohio, a post-villuge of Harrison co., 

N E. af Columbus. 

New’ry, a town of Ireland, prov, of Ulster, on Newry 
Water, 34 m. S. W. of Belfast, and 66 N. of Dublu. Munf. 
Flint glass, cotton cloth, and linen. 4. 11,426. 

New’ ry, in Jndiona, a village of Jackson co., abt. 15 m. 
E. of Brownstown, 

New’ ry, in Muine, u post-township of Oxford co; pop. 
abt. 000, 

New’'ry, iu Minnesota,a township of Freeborn co.; pop. 
abt. 300. 

New'ry, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Blair co., 
abt. 125 m. W. ot Harrisburg. 

News, (vūz) (Fr. nouvelles. This word has a plural 
form, but is almost always united with a verb in the 
singular.) Recent account; fresh information of sume- 
thing that hus lately taken place at a distance, or of 
something here unknown; tidings; intelligence; also, 
A newspaper. 

New Sna’‘iem, ip Illinois, a village of Edwards co, abt. 
8 m. N. of Albion. 

—A township of MeDonogh co.; pop. abt. 1,032. 

—A post-village and township of Pike co., abt, 34 m. E. S. E. 
of Quincy; pop. of township abt. 1455, 

New Sa lem, in /ndiana, a post-villuge of Rush co., 
abt. 47 m. E. S. E. of Indianapolis. 

New Salem, in Massachusetts, a post- towuship of 
Franklin co.; pop abt. 957. 

New Salem. in N. Cirolina, a post- village of Randolph 
co. nbt. 10 m, N. of Ashborough, 

New Sa‘lem, in 6%, a post-villuge of Fairfield co., 
abt. 11 m. N. E. of Lancaster. 

New Salem, in /»nnsyl rania, a post. village of Fayette 
co., abt. 190 m W. by S. of Harrisburg. 

—A borough of Westmoreland co., abt. 28 m. E. of Pitts- 
burg. 

New Sa’lem, or Salem, in West Virginia, a post- 
village of Harrison co., abt. 14 m. W. of Clarksburg, 

New Sa‘lem, in Tarus. u post-village ot Rusk co, 

New Salisbury. iu /adiana, « post-village of Harri- 
don co., abt. 110 m. X. of Indianapolis. 

New Santander. a town, aud formerly a province 
of Mexico. See NUEVO BANTANDER, and TAMAULIPAS. 
News’boy, n. A boy who sells or delivers newspapers. 
New Scot land, Nw York,a post-township of 

Albany co.: pep, abt. 6.000. 

New Sewickley, in Pennsylvania, a township of 
Beaver co.; pop. abit. 2.400, 

New Sha’ron, in Mein, a post-village and township 
of Franklin abt. 26 m. NN. W. of Augusta; pop. of 
township abt. 2,200. 

New Shef field, in Pennsyirania, a post-village of 
Beaver con abt. 20 m. W. N. W. of Pittsburg. 

New Shore’ham, in Rhode Island, n post-township 
of Newport ch.; pop. abt. 1,700. 

New Sibe’ria, « croup of barren islands in the Arctic 
Ocean, lying N. N. W. of the mouth of the river Lena, in 
E. Siberia; Lat. between 73° 20’ und 76° 12’ N., Lon. 
1359 20 and 150° 2u’ H; area, 20,480 sq. m. 

News’-letter, n. A letter sent to convey news, 

News-monyger, (nuz mung-ger,) n. One who deals in 
news; one who employs much time in hearing wud tell- 
ing news, 

New Somerset, in Ohio. a village of Jefferson co., 
abt. 143 m. F. by N. of Columbus. 

New South Shetland, au archipelago in the 8. 


| 
| 
| 
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Atlantic Ocean, 600 m. S. of Cape Horn, between Lat. 
60° 32’ and 67° 15’ 8., Lon. 44° 54’ and 63° 15’ W. 
New South Wales, a colony in the S. E. of Australia, 
belonging to Great Britain, bordering on the S. Pacific 
Ocean; Lat. between 28° and 37° 31’ S., Lon. between 
153° 45’ W. and 141° E.; area, estimated at 323.437 
sq.m. The surface is very diversified, and is traversed 
through the centre from N. to S. by the Blue Moup- 
tains, or Australian Alps. The coast is bold and abrupt, 
with numerous and excellent harbors, the principal of 
which are Moreton Bay, Hervey Buy, Port Stephens, 
Port Hunter, Port Macquarie, Broken Bay, Port Jack- 
son, Botany Bay, Jervis Bay, Sussex Haven, and Two- 
fold Bay. Rivers. The Murrumbidgee, Lachlan, Bogan, 
Macquarie, Peel, Hunter, Parramatta, George, Clyde, 
Hastings, and the Clarence. The soil is very fertile, and 
the climate salubrious, the average annual temperature 
being 640. Prod. Wheat, maize, barley, oats, rye, pota- 
toes, tobacco, and fruits. Numerous herds of cattle, 
horses, aud sheep are reared. Min. Gold, copper, iron, 
and coal. The trade is principally with Great Britain. 
Exp. Gold, wool, and tallow. Gort. Ihe constitution of 
N. S. W. was proclaimed in 1858. It vested the legisla- 
tive power in a Parliament of two honses, called the 
Legislative Council, and the Legislative Assembly. The 
first consisted of 21 members, nominated by the Crown, 
for the term of 5 years: the latter, of 72 members, 
elected in 89 constituencies. The executive is in the 
hands of n governor nominated by the Crown. The 
principal towns are Sydney (the cap.), Newcastle, Goul- 
burn, Parramatta, Bathurst, and Maitland, X. S. W. was 
discovered in 1770 by Capt. Cook, who took possession 
of it in the name of the King of England, calling it 
New South Wales, and naming the island where he per- 
formed the ceremony, Possession Island. At his recom- 
mendation it was made a colony for convicts, Capt. 
Philip being appointed governor, arrived at Botany Bay, 
with 778 convicts, in 1788, but finding this place unsuit- 
able for a colony, he fixed npon Port Jackson, ond com- 
menced a settlement which he named Sydney. J»p., 
1881, 750 000. See p. 1804. und AUSTRALIA, VICTORIA, &c. 
News’paper.n A public print for the circulation of 
news, ailvertisements, public announcements, and the 
like; a sheet of paper printed and distributed for dis- 
seminating intelligence of passing events. 

( Hist.) Among the Romans the Acta Diurna, or 
Journals of Public Events, were, as the name indicates, 
simply records of daily occurrences ; but our accounts of 
these ancient news-letters are somewhat obscure and 
uncertain. In modern Europe, Venice appears to have 
taken the initiative in communicating intelligence to 
the public through a sheet called Notiz e Ncritt, first 
published about 1536, and continned monthly. The 
earliest copy in the library of the British Musenm is 
dated 1570. In England, “ news-letters,” as they were 
enlled, were introduced as early as the reign of Henry 
VI, (1422-1461.) In these the gossip of the town was 
collected by “ correspondents,” and posted to their em- 

lovers in the country, at a small yearly compensation 
he first authentic newspaper publixhed in England 


was The Certaine News of the Present Week, bearing date 
May 23, 1622. The Daily Proceedings of both Houses of 
Parliament, from Nov. 3, 1640, to Nov. 3, 1641. in 2 vols., 
formed the first systematic account of the kind laid be- 
fore the public. This was followed by quite n host of 
journals, including the famous Merrurius Britannicus, 
from 1642 to 1654. The London Gazette appeared in 
Feb. 5, 1666. The earliest commercial newspaper was 
the City Mercury, conducted by Sir Roger L’Estrange, 
which commenced operations Nov. 4,1675 The parent 
of English literary prints, the Mercurius Librarians, was 
published April 9, 1680. The Daily Courant, the first 
morning paper, appeared March 11, 1702, shortly fol- 
lowed by the Arview, Defoe’s celebrated sheet. In 
Scotland, the first number of the Mercurius Politicus, 
printed by order of Cromwell, was bronght out Oct. 26, 
165 3. In Ireland, the Dublin News Itter made its ap- 
pearance in 1685. During the early part of the 18th 
century. the tone of the public press had become so 
libellous that a newspaper-tax was levied in 1712, as the 
most effectual mode of suppression. Towards the mid- 
dle of the century the provisions and the penalties of 
the Stamp Act were made more stringent, and the guol 
population largely increased by the namber of offences 
against it. Notwithstanding this, the popularity of 
newspapers continued to incrense. In 1767 the aggre- 
te number of copies sold in England was npwards of 
0,000,000. That famons paper the North Briton, edited 
by the equally famous Jolin Wilkes (q. r.), first appeared 
in 1762; and the same year witnessed the advent of the 
Englishman, a print which, in 1766, wax supported by 
the powerful pen of Burke, (q. v.) The letters of 
“ Junins” began to appear in the Public Advertiser in 
1767, and contributed powerfully to raise the political 
importance of the newspaper-press, or, as it has been 
styled in England, the “Fourth Estate” The long 
reign of George III. exhibits a series of restrictions und 


eriminal prosecutions against the public press, and the | 


newspaper-tax had gradually increased from one penny 
in 1756, to four pence (less a discount of 20 per cent )in 
1815. The stamp-duty on newspapers, first imposed in 
the reign of Anne (1712), was abolished in 1855. The 
Times, (sometimes called the“ Thunderer.”) one of the 
leading journals of the world, and the leviathan of the 
English newspaper-press, first appeared in 1785. 
other chief London daily prints are the London Gazette 
(official govt, organ); Morning Post (fonnded in 1772); 
Morning Herald (1781); Morning Advertiser (1794); 
Daily News; and Telegraph. The first illustrated paper, 
the INustrated London News, was founded in 1842. The 
number of N. published in the British Islands in 1865 
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was 1,271. In France, newspapers were under strict con- 
trol during the Empire; the censorship was continued 
till 1819, and re-established in 1820. but again abolished 
in the following year. At that period a luw was passed 
compelling the proprietors to give security for the good | 
conduct of their journals, under a penalty of 10,000 
francs in Paris, and various lesser sums in the depurt- 
ments. The censorship was, however, re-iustituted, und 
again abolished, in 1827. By the famous ordinances 
of 1830 the liberty of the periodical press was suspended, 
a measure which caused the outbreak of the revolution 
of that year. At the present time, France possesses | 
about 1,640 newspapers, the leading sheets being the 
Moniteur (official government organ), Presse, Siècle, 
Pays, Patrie, Journal des Débats, Constitutionnel, Opi- 
nione Natimale, &c. The Gazette de France appeared 
regularly from 16-1 to 1792, forming a collection of 163 
vols.; it was continued, also, but with some interrup- 
tions, through the æra of the Revolution. Galignant’s 
Messenger, established in 1815, is the only journal pub- 
lished in Paris in the Euglish language. The number 
of journals published in Spain is about 200, the princi- 
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cent, rapidly achieved n circulation of 60.0 0 copies. 
This is now a large and influential journal under the 
conduct of Mr. Dunn. In 1585, what bas since become 
one of the “mammoths” of American jourualism — 
the New York Herald — entered the arena as n penny 
sheet, price one cent, afterwards raised to two. his 
paper had, in T861, reached a daily issue of 85,000; 
semi-weekly, 24,000; aud weekly, 205,000 copies. These 
figures have since much increased. The other leading 
New York duilies are the b, (founded by Mr. Hor- 
ace Greeley in 1841), with a maximum circulation (in- 
cluding weekly and semi-weekly, of over 300,000 copies ; 
the Times (established by Mr. H. J. Raymond in 1850); 
the World; the Duily News; the Standard, Ac. Other 
leading journals having an immense daily issue are the 
Philadelphia Public Lenger (circulation over 79,000), 
the Chicago Tribune, and the Baltimore Sun. The 
number of newspapers in circulation in 1883, through- 
out the Union, was about 8,000, beiug about at the rate 
of 1 pee 6 000 inhabitants. 

pring field. in Ohio, n 1 of Mahon- 
ing cos abt. 12 m. S. E of Canfield. 


pal being the Espuña, and Glamor Publico, both dailies. News’-room, n. A room or apartment where news- 


In Portugal the government organ, Diario do Governo, 


papers, reviews, magazines, &c., ure read. 


and some haltzlozen others, are published in Lisbon. New Stan’ton, in Fennsylrania, a post-village of 


and a like number in Oporto and other cities. The 
number of newspapers published in Germany is esti- 
mated at about 1,400. In Berlin, the principal are the 
Vossische Zeitung (midile-class organ), Spenersche Zei-| 


Westmoreland co., abt. 173 m. W. of Harrisburg. 


New’'stead, a village of England, co. of Nottingham, 8 


m. N. W. of Nottingham. In the vicinity is Newstead 
Abbey, celebrated as the ancestral home of Lord Byron, 


tung (conservative), Neue Preussische Zeitung (renc- New’stead, in New Vork, a twp. of Evie co, 


tionary organ), and Volkszeitung (democratic). 


In New Swe'den, in New York, a village of Clinton co. 


Vienna, the Wiener Zeitung (official government organ), News’-vender, n. One who sells newspapers, 
Orsterreichische Zeitung, Wanderer, O tdrutsche Post, Newt,(nut-,) u small reptile of the family Nalamandride, 


Ke. In Augsburg, the celebrated Allgemeine Zeitung. 
In Cologne, the Kölnische Zeitung ; und in Leipzig, the 
Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung. In Brussels, the Indepen- 
dence Belge. The principal Russian organs are the Jour- 
nal de Nt. Petersbourg, and the Inralide Russe. In British 
India, the Bengal Hurkuru is the leading journal. The 
Boston News Letter, the first number being dated April 
24, 1704, was the first newspaper published in America, 
being n half-sheet of paper 12 inches by S. with two 
columns on each page. It was published (and probably 
edited) by John Campbell, postmaster of Boston, a book- 
seller of Scotch extraction. This journal retained a 
weekly issue till 1776. The Boston Gazette appenred 
Dec. 21, 1719. and, on the next day, was followed by the 
American Weel ly Mercurie, trom the printing-office of 
William Bradford at Philadelphia. On Ang. 18, 1721, 
the New England Courant was established at Boston by 
James Franklin, elder brether of Benjamin “ of that 
ilk” Oct. 16, 1725, the William Bradtord before men- 
tioned commenced the publication of the New York 
Gaztte, the first journal brought out in that city. From 
1754 to 1776, the number of newspapers had increased to 
37 throughout the American Colonies. The application 
of the Stamp Act during the infancy of American 
journalism had the effect of suppressing the publication 
of many of the minor public prints. With reference to 
these difficulties, we present below, as a journalistic 
curiosity, a fac-simile of the quaint „last number” 
issued by William Bradford of Philadelphia. 
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During the revolutionary epoch, journalism in this 
country maintained its ground, exch side being repre- 
sented by its party organs. In 1794. the Commercial 
Advertiser, the senior of the existing New York jour- 
nals, appeared, and. in 1801, was followed by the Ere 
ning Post, now under the editorial rule of Mr. Wm.) 
Cullen Bryant. In 1828, the number of newspapers in 
the U. States had increased to 852, with a yearly iesne 
of 68.117.776 copies. In 1833, the first “penny paper,” 
the Sun, was founded in New York by Benj. H. Day. 
It was about 12 inches square, and being sold for one 
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New Testament. . 
Newton. Sin Isaac. the greatest of English philoso- 


of which there are many varieties, the principal one 
heing termed the Great Water-Newt, Tritm palustris, 
This specimen, when it is full-grown, measures about 
six inches in length, and in its appearance greatly re- 
sembles the Salamander, (which see.) On the back the 
color is a dark brown; the sides are speckled with spots, 
and the under-surface of the body is a bright orange, 
variegated with black patches. The head is rather 
small, and the eyes are of a bright golden hue; the tail 


Fig. 1942. — WATER-NEWT, 
(Triton aquaticus.) 
is flattened in form, and has thin edges at the extrem- 
ities; and the limls are short, the tore-fect being di- 
vided into four, and the hind iuto five toes, The newt 
inhabits shady plices and stagnant waters, and lives 
principally on insects, of which it consumes an immense 


quantity. Besides the great water-newt there is the 
common water-newt, Trium aquaticus, common in the 
Atlantic States, which, in its habits and appearance, 80 
closely resembles the former, as not to need a distinct 
description. Other species. from 4 to 12 inches long, 
nre also found in the United States. 

(Sertpl.) See BIBLE. 


hers, u mathematician, and astronomer, was born at 

yoolthorpe, Lincolnshire, 1642. Losing his father in 
his childhood, the care of hiin devolved on his mother, 
who gave him an excellent education. In 1654 he was 
sent to Grantham School, and at the age of 18 removed 
to Trinity College, Cambridge, where he had the learned 
Isaac Barrow for his tutor. After going through Eu- 
clid’s Elements, he proceeded to the study of Descartes’ 
Ge metry, with Onghtred’s Clavis and Kepler’s Optica, 
in all of which he made marginal notes, It was in this 
early course that he invented the method of fluxions, 
which he afterwards brought to perfection, though his 
claim to the discovery was unjustly contested by Leibe 
nitz. At the age of 22 N. took his degree of Bachelor 
of Arts, and nbout the same time he applied himself to 
the grinding of 
object-glasses 
for telescopes; 
and having pro- 
cured a glass 
prism in order 
to investiznte 
the phenomena 
of colors dis- 
covered by Gri- 
maldi, the re- 
sult of his ob- 
servations wis 
his new theory 
of light and col- 
ors. It was not 
long after this, 
that he made 
his grand dis- 
covery of the & 
law of gravita- 
tion; but it was 
not till 1689 
that the New- 
tonian system was first published in his great work, the 
Philosophie Naturalis Principia Mathematica, On his 
return to the nniversity, in 1667, he was chosen Fellow 
of his college, and took his degree of Muster of Arts. 
Two years afterwards ho succeeded Dr. Burrow in the 
mathematical professorship, on which occasion he read 
a course of optical lectures in Latin. tle had not fin- 
ished them in 1691, when he was chosen Fellow of the 


Fig. 1945, — SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 
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Royal Society, to which learned body he communicated | Newto’nia, in Missouri, a post-village of Newton co, New Wine, in Jowa, a village and township of Dr 


his theory of light and colors, with an account of a new | 
telescope | invented by him, and other interesting papers. 


abt. II M. E. of Neosho, 


Newto’nian System. See Sorar System. 


buque co, abt. 20 m. W. by N. of Dubuque; pup. of town» 
ship, 1.827. 


When the privileges of the university of Cambridge New’ton Lower Falls, in Massachusetts, a post- New Wood’stock, in New York, a poet - village of 


were attacked by James II., N. was appointed to appear | 


as one of the delegutes in the High Commission Court. He Newton Stewart. in /ndiana, a post-village of New’-Year, a 


was next chosen a member of the Convention Purlia- 
ment, in which he sat till it was dissolved. In 1696 he 
was made Warden of the Mint, and afterwards Master: 
which latter place he held with the greatest honor till 
his death. On his last promotion he nominated Dr. 
Whiston to fill his chair at Cambridge, assigning to him 
the profits of the place, and resigned it entirely to him in 
1703. During the same year he was chosen President of 
the Royal Society,in which station he continued 25 
years, He was also a member of the Academy of Sei- 
ences at Paris, having been chosen in 1699. In 1704 he 
published his treatise on Optics; but the whole merit 
of this extraordinary work was not at first appreciated. 
In 1705 he received the honor of knighthood from 
Queen Anne; and he p. March 20, 1727. On the 28th his 
body lay in state in the Jerusalem Chamber, from 
whence it was conveyed to Westminster Abbey, the pall | 
being borne by the Lord Chancellor, two dukes, and | 
three earls. A monument was afterwards erected to 
his memory; and his statue, by Roubiliac, has been 

laced in Trinity College, Cambridge. Ile enjoyed his 
faculties to the close of his long life. His temper, ulso, 
was remarkably even, and he had the humility which 
always accompanies real greatness. The common esti- 
mute. however, of his almost superhuman calmness and 
freedom from self-love, is contradicted by the stories of 
his dispute with Leibnitz, and his unjust treatment of 
Fhunstead. N. was not only a philosopher, but a Chris- 
tian, and spent much of his time in elucidating the sa- 
cred Scriptures. When his friends expressed their ad- 
miration of his discoveries, he said, “ To myself I seem 
to have been as a child playing on the sea-shore, while 
the immense ocean of truth lay unexplored before me.” 
The fullest account of N. is to be found in Sir D. Brews- 
ter’s Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Discoveries of 
Sir Isaac Newton, published in 1855. 

New’ton, in Alabama, a post-viliage, cap. of Dale co. 

Newton, in Arkansas, a N.N.W. co.: area, abt. 800 sq. 
m. Rivers. Buffalo Fork of White River, and numer- 
ous less important streams. Surface, hilly, and in the 
S. part mountainous ; soi, generally fertile” Cup. Jas- 
per. 

Newton, in Georgia, a N. by W. central co.; area, abt. 
3% sq. m. Rivers. South. Yellow, and Alcovy rivers. 
Surface, diversified; soil, geuerally fertile, Min. Gran- 
ite and iron, with some gold. Cup. Covington. Pop. 
abt, 15.000. — A post-village, cap. of Baker so., abt. 130 
m 8.3 W. of Milledgeville. 

Newton, in /Uinois, n post-village and township, cap. 
of Jasper co, abt, 130 m. E. S. E. of Springfield. 

Newton, in uind, a N.W. co., adjoining Illinois; 
area, abt. 420 sq. m. Rivers. Kankakee and Iroquois 
rivers, with several smaller streams and lakes. Surface, 
nearly level; sil, fertile. Cap. Kent. 

—A township of Jasper co. 

Newton, in Jowa,a township of Buchanan co.—A twp.| 
of Carroll co.—A town, cap. of Jasper co,, abt. 35 m. 
N E. of Des Moines. 

Newton, in Massachusetls, a city of Middlesex co., 8 m. 
W. of Boston. Pop. (1880) 16,881. 

Newton, in Michigan, a post-tuwnship of Calhoun co.; 
pop. abt. 1,600. 

Newton, in Mississippi. a S. E. central co.; area, abt. | 
580 sq. m. Rivers. Chickasawha River, and some 
smaller streams. Surfuce, generally level; soil, fertile. | 
Cup. Decatur. 

Newton, in Missouri, a S. W. 
Territory on the W.; area, abt. 750 sq. m. Rivers. 
Shoal, Oliver, Centre, and other creeks. Surface, gener- 
ally level; soil, fertile. Cap. Neosho. 

Newton, iu N w Hampshire, u post-township of Rock- 
ingham co.; pop. abt. 1,100. 

Newton, in New Jersey, a township of Camden co.; 
pop. abt. 6,00. — A post-borongh and township, cap. of 
Sussex co., abt. 68 m. N. of Trenton; pop. of township 
abt. 3.000. 

Newton, in N. Curolina, a post-village, cap. of Ca- 
tawba co., abt, 175 m. W. of Raleigh. 

Newton, in Ohio, a village of Allen co., abt. 16 m. S. E. 
of Lima.—A township of Licking co.; pup. abt. 1. 800.— 
A township of Miami co.; pop. abt. 3,000. — A township 
of Muskingum co.; pop. abt. 3,100.— A township of 
FIKO co.; pop. abt. 1,400. — A township of Trumbull 

: pop. “abt. 2,200. — A village of Union co., abt. 40 m. 
Nw! of Columbus. 

Newton, iu Pennsylvania, a township of Luzerne co.: 
pop abe, 1,200, 

Newton, in Trzas, an E. co, adjoining Lonisiana; area, 
abt. 1. 200 sq m. Rivers. Sabine River, and Caney and 
Bg Cow creeks. Surface, diversified: soil, very fertile. 
Cup. Burkeville. 

Newton, in Wisconsin, a post-township of Manitowoc | 
con; pop. abt 2,500. 

Newton Centre, in Massichustte, a post-village of 
Middlesex co., abt. 8 m. W.S.W. of Boston. 

Newton Corner, in Massachusetts, a village of Mid- 
dlesex co, Abt. 7 m. W. of Boston. 

Newton De’ pot, in New Hampshire, a post-village | 
of Rockingham co., abt. 40 m. N. of Boston. 

Newton Factory, in Georgia, a post-village of | 
Newton co.. abt. 50 m. N. W. of Milledgeville. 

Newton Falls, in O0, a post-village of Trumbull | 
co, abt. 50 m. S. E. of Cleveland, 

Newton Hamilton, in /ennsylvania. See Ilaun- 
TONVILLE. 


co., adjoining Indian 


village of Middlesex co., abt. 11 m. W. of Boston. 


Orange co., abt. 112 m. S. by W. of Indianapolis. 

Newton Upper Falls, in Massuchusetts, a post- 
village of Middlesex cu.. abt. 9 m. W. of Boston. 

New’tonville, in Massachusetts, a post-village of 
Middlesex co.. abt. 8 m. W. of Boston. 

Newtonville, in Ohio, u post-villuge of Clermont co., 
abt. 28 m. E. N. E. of Cincinnati. 

New’town, in Connecticut, a post- borough and town- 
ship of Fairfield co, abt. 24 m. W. N. W. of New Haven ; 
pop. of township abt 4,500. 

Newtown, in Illinois, a township of Livingston co.; 
pop. abt. 2,000. 

Newtown, in /ndiana, a post-village of Fountain co., 
abt. 14 m. E. N. E. of Covington. 

Newtown, in /owa, a village of Pottawattomie co., abt. 
37 m. E. N. E. of Omahn City. 

Newtown, in Kentucky, a post- village of Scott co., abt. 
22 m. E. of Frankfort. 


| Newtown, in Maryland, a post-village of Worcester 


co., abt. 15 m. S. W. of Snow Hill. 

Newtown, in Massachusetts, a village of Duke's co., 
abt. 75 m. S. E. by S. of Boston. 

Newtown, in Mississippi, u village of Hinds co., abt. 
15 m. S. by W. of Jackson. 

Newtown, in Missouri, a post-village of Putnam co., 
abt. 50 m. N. W. of La Clede. 

Newtown, in New York, u post-village and township 
of Queen's co., abt. 150 m. S. of Albany; pop. of town- 
ship abt. 21,000, 

Newtown, in Ohio, a post-village of Hamilton co., abt. 
10 m. E. of Ciucinnati. 

Newtown, in Pennsylvania, a post-borough and town- 
ship of Bucks co., abt. 20 m. N. E. of Philadelphia; pop. 
abr. 2,200.— A township of Cumberland co.; pop. abt. 
3,500. — A township of Delaware co.; pop. abt. 1,100, — 
A village of Greene co, abt. 10 m. S. E. of Waynesburg. 

Newtown, or STEPHENSBURG, in Virginia, a village of 
Frederick co.. abt. 8 m, S. by E. of Winchester.—A post- 
village of King and Queen's co., abt. 38 m. N. E. of 
Richmond, 

New’town-Ards,aseaport-town of Ireland, in Ulster, 
co. Down, abt. 10 m. E. of Belfast; pop. 10.000. 

Newtown Bar’ Y a town of Ireland, in Leinster, co. 
Wexford. abt. 3 m. S. of Clonegul ; pap. 1,400. 

Newtown Cr „ in New York, enters the East 

0, „opposite New York city. 

ton, a town of Irelaud, in Ulster, 
co. Armagh; pop. 1,200. 

Newtown-Limavad dy, « market-town of Ireland, 
in Ulster, abt. 15 m. N. K. of Londonderry ; pop. 3,000, 

Newtown-Stew’art, formerly LisLas, a town of Ire- 
land, in Ulster, a co. of Londonderry, abt. ö m. W. of 
Gorton: pop. 1,400. 

New Tren'ton, in Indiana. a post-village of Franklin 
co., abt. 30 m. N. W. of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

New Trier, in Illinois, a township of Cook co.; pop. 
abt. 1,800. 

New Trip’oli, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
Lehigh co., abt. 85 m. E. N. E. of Harrisburg. 

|New Ulan, or Ngu Ul, in Minnesota, a town, cap. of 
Brown cos abt. 24 m. W. ‘of St. Peter's. 

New Utrecht, (wtrekt,) in New York, a township of 
King’s co; pop. abt. 3,800, 

New Ver’non, in New Jersey, a post-village of Morris 
co, abt. 5 m. S. of Morristown. 

New Vernon, in New York, a village of Orange co., 
abt, 65 m. N. W. of New York city. 

New Vernon, in Pennsylvania, a post-villaze and 
post-township of Mercer co., abt. 15 m. S. of Meadville; 


pop. 900. 

New Vien’na, in Ohio, a post-village of Clinton co., 
abt. II m S. E. of Wilmington. 

New Village, in New Jersey. u post- village of Warren 
con abt, 52 m. N. N. W. of Trenton. 

New’ ville, in diana, a post-township of De Kalb co.; 
pop. abt, 1,200. — A village of Wells co, abt. 100 m. N. E. 
of Indianapoli 

New’ ville, w York, a post - village of Herkimer co., 
abt. 65 m. W. NW. of Albany. 

New ville, in Ohio, a post-village of Richland co., abt. 
12 m. S. EK. of Mansfield. 

Newv «in Pennsylrania. a post-borough of Cumber- 
land ch, abt. 12 m. S. W of Carlisle. 

New vine yard. in Maine, a post- township of Frank- 
lin ca.: pop. abt. 1. 100. 

New Wake'ſield. in Alabama, a village of Washing- 
ton co,, abt, 164 in. S. by W. of Tuscaloosa, 

New Wash’ ington, in Indiana. a post-village of 
Clarke co.. abt. 18 m. S. W. of Madison. 

New Washington, in Pennsylrania, a post-village 
of Clearfield co., abt. 135 m. W.N.W. of Harrisburg. 

New Wav'erly, or Wavrxix. in Indiana, a post-vil- 
lage of Cass co., abt, 8 m. E of Logansport. 

New Westmin'ster, a town, cap. of British Colum- 
bia, on the Fraser River, 70 m. N. N. E. of Victoria; pop. 
abt. 1.500. 

| New Wilmington, in Pennsylvania, a post-village 
and township of Lawrence co., abt. 8 m. S. W. of Mercer. 

New Winchester. in Indiana, a post-village of 
Hendricks co.. abt. 27 m. W of Indianapolis. 

|New Windsor, in Miryland, a post- village of Carroll 
co., abt. 30 m. N. W. of Baltimore. 

New Windsor, in New York, a village and township 
of Orange co., abt. 85 mn. S. of Albany ; pop. of township, 


abt. 3,200. 
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Madison co., abt. 24 m. 8.K. of Syracuse. 

Pertaining to the beginning of the 
year; as, a New- Year's gift. 

New 2Year’s-Day, n. The day on which the year 
commences; the first of January; usually called New- 
Year, or Nei- Year's. The celebration of the commence 
ment of the new year dates from high antiqnity. The 
Jews regarded it as the anniversary of Adam's birth- 
day, and celebrated it with splendid entertainments — 
a practice which they have continued down to the pres- 
ent time. The Romans also made this a holiday, and 
dedicated it to Janus with rich and numerous sacrifices ; 
the newly elected magistrates entered upon their duties 
on this duy; the people made each other presents of 
gilt dates, figs and plums; and even the emperors re- 
ceived from their subjects New-Year's gifts, which at a 
later period it became compulsory to bestow. From the 
Romans the custom of making presents on New-Year's 
day was borrowed by the Christians, by whom it was 
long retained; but even in those conutries where it has 
lingered longest, it is falling rapidly into desuetude. 

New-Yenr’s Islands, in the S Pacific Ocean, on the 
N. coast of Staten Land; Lat. 54° 41’ S., Lon. 64° 28’ W. 

New York, one of the U. States of America, and, 
though not the largest, one of the most important 
States of the Union. It extends between 40° and 45° 
N. Lat., and 70° and 80° W. Lon. Its shape, exclusive 
of Long Island. at its S. extremity, is nearly triangular; 
it has E. Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Vermont, N. 
and N.W., the Dominion of Canada, being separated 
from the latter by the St. Lawrence, and Lakes Ontario 
and Erie; and 8. Pennsylvania, New Jersey. and the 
Atlantic. Length, E. to W. including Long Island, 412 
m.; maximum breadth, 311 m. Area, 47,000 sq. m., or 
82,332,160 acres. Although one corner only of the main- 
land tonches the Atlantic, the seaboard of the State is 
extended by Long Island, Staten Island, &c., to 246 m.; 
while it has a lake coust-line of 352 m., and 281 m. of 
border, or navigable rivers. — Gen. Desc, The State may 
he described generally as un elevated region with ex- 
tensive indentations in various parts below its average 
level. The most remarkable depressions which occur 
in the surface are the important valleys of the Hudson 
and Mohawk rivers, by means of which, and the canal 
system incidental to them, the basin of the St. Law- 
rence is at many points placed in communication with 
the Atlantic. The Blue Ridge of the Alleghanies ter- 
minates in this State in the Highlands, whose peaks 
have a mean altitude of 1,500 feet above the Hudson 
tide-water ; to the N. of these ngain, the Catskill group 
rise to x snperior height, their highest summit, Round 
Top, having an elevation of 3,804 feet. The Adirondack 
range in the wild region W. of Lake Champlain, has 
for its principal peaks Mount Marcy and Mount An- 
thony, 5.°37 and 5,000 feet high, respectively. Nirers. 
The chief river of the State is the Hudson, a brond and 
deep stream with a tidal flow of 150 m., and traversing 
a country almost unrivalled for picturesqneness of 
scenery. The St. Lawrence, which forms its N. boun- 
dary as aforesaid, the Genesee, Oswego. Mohawk, Os- 
wegatchie, St. Regis, and the head-waters of the Dela- 
ware, Susquehanna, and Alleghany, form the remaining 
chief constituents of the riparian system of the State. 
Several lakes of considerable size are interspersed 
throughout the State. the larger ones being those of 
Champlain, Oneida, Cayuga, Seneca, Canandaigua, 
George. and Chautauqua. Cataracts of the first order 
are also contained within its limits, as the famous Falls 
of Niagara, of the Trenton, of the Genesee. of the Cata- 
kill, and the Taghenic Falls, —all of which are de- 
scribed elsewhere in this work.— Grol. and Min. Gneiss 
aud granite are 
the most abun- 
dant primary 
rocks, und car- 
bonifercus slate, 
greywacke, and 
limestone the 
principal transi- 
tion and secon- 
dary formations 
In the latter. to 
the 8. of Luke 
Erie, many salt 
springs exist, a 
bushel of salt 
being obtained 
from 45 gallons 
of brine, Produc- 
tive salt-beds also 
occur in the N. 
central part of the State, near Syracuse, and in 1878 large 
new salt deposits were disc. in Onondago co. Iron is ex- 
tremely pleutiful in the N., where n layer of argilla- 
ceons iron ore, yielding from 15 to 30 per cent, of metal, 
extends E. and W. for 200 m. In the Highlands are 
many beds of magnetic iron ore, and numerous deposits 
of white marble also are worked at sever) localities, 
As the rocks of the Appalachian system are traced from 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, those of a later period 
than the Hndson River slates, instead of crossing the 
river on the general range of the outcrop toward the 
N. E., are deflected toward the N. W. before reaching the 
Mohawk River, the great development of azoic rocks in 
the N. part of the State seeming to split and turn aside 
these stratified formations. This is the case with all 
that group of silurian rocks which compose the Sha 
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wangunk Mountains, and run parallel with this ridge 
from the N. W. corner of New Jersey to the Hudson 
River at Rondont. In the valley W. of the mountains 
are the limestones and shales of the Helderberg and 
Hamilton ps. These rocks, as they approach the 
Hudson vor, sweep around to the W., the great 
length of the State, and pase across the head of the 
Niagara River into Canada. In the intermediate forma- 
tions are included the lead and copper ores of the Sha- 
wangunk grit, the fossiliferous iron ores of the Clinton 
group near Ousida Lake, and the salt and gypsum beds 
of the Onondaga group. Gypsum oceurs in large de- 
posite, and is highly useful in agricultore, being used 
generally in the proportion of about a ton to 10 or 15 
acres of soil. An argillaceous limestone which makes 
a valuable cement, lead, marble, and peat, ure the other 
chief mineral developments, Coal in small quantities 
has been fonnd, and also petroleum nod natural gas, in 
the W. part of the State. Among the numerons mineral 

those of Saratoga and Ballston Spa are the 
most uented watering-places of their kind through- 
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out the Union. — Meteorol, The climate is very variable ; 
but an estimate of five years gives 40° Fahr. as the mean 
annual temperature of the whole State. Thunder- 
storms accompanied with lightning occur frequently 
during the summer solstice, but the atmosphere is, for 
the most part, dry aud equable, and the State is, in 
neral, very healthy. — Sl, Prod., und Agric. In the 
Kand S. W. parts of the State much of the surface is 
covered with forests, and the principal business of the 
residents in these districts is the getting in and selling 
lumber. There is little or no underwood, and in enlti- 
vated tracts, wherever a sufficient quantity of land has 
been cleared, the woodland of a farm bears as high a 
price por acre as the land actually cleared. The trees 
are sometimes above 80 feet in height. Numerous va- 
ricties of onk, the hickory, black-walnut, chestnut, 
plane ( Platanus occidentalis), maple, ash, beech, elm, 
talip-tree ( Liriolendron tulipiferu), here called poplar, 
and wild cherry, ure ordinary trees, with red cedar and 
me. The locust-tree, which is not indigenous to the 
tate, and the cedar, have been extensively pias 
fur tho purpose especially of ship-builling. The suil 
in the S. ia rather unfertile, but it improves on pro- 
ceeding northward. Along the banks of the St. Law- 
rence, and in the region around the Oneida, it in 
well adapted fur grain-growing; upon the whole, 
however, the rearing of livestock is the most prof- 
itable brauch of rural industry, and a large portion 
of the State, especially about ita ceutre, is appropriated 
to sheep-farming. The principal wheat district com- 
mences in the valley of the Mohawk, abt. Lon, 75°, and 
extends W. to the great lakes, including the fertile 
Seneca valley and the Genesee country. The average 
produce of wheat is estimated at from 25 to 30 bushels 
per acre; but from 40 to 50 bushels are frequently reaped, 
and instances have occarred of upwards of SU bushels of 
wheat, and 25 of Indian corn, per acre having been bar- 
vested. Apples, peara, and cherries succeed wimirably 
well. The apples called Newlown pippins, produced in 
this State, are superior to any grown in Europe, and are 
extensively exported to England. In the remote parts 
of the State, the original log cabins still remain upon 
farins well cleared, well fenced, and under high culti- 
vation; but even there they are gradually giving way 
to more substantial and commodious buildings, and, in 
many cases, to large and elegant mansions, In the 
zing counties, the buildings are generally of a 
tter character than in the purely agricultural die- 
tricts. Long Island, and the adjacent county of West- 
chester, though comparatively unproductive, are more 
improved and better farmed than most other parts 
of the State, probably in consequence of their vicinage 
to the city of New York. Axriculture. however, is 
everywhere improving. Axricultural societies are to be 
fonn:! in almost overy co., and the State govt. has con- 
tribated large funds for the promotion of their objects, 
especially in premiums for raising the best crops. (Fur- 
ther allusion will be made to State encouragement of 
agriculture in another place in this article.) In many 
parts, where the soil is inferior, it has been fonnd that 
grazing husbandry has been substituted for tillage, espo- 
cially since the Erie Canal has brought the produce of 
the more fertile W. cos. of the State inta competition 
with those of the E. Land is almost always in the hold- 
ing of the proprietor, except in the neighborhood of the 
cap. and some of the larger cities and towns. When it 
is let, it ia generally on the metayer principle, the land- 
Jord providing half the seed, and receiving half the pro- 
doce; and, in the case of pasture farms, half the stock 
belongs to the proprietor. Wheat is the most valuable 
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crop, and the attention of the farmers seems chiefly’ 
directed to the raising enough of maize for home con- 
sumption only, and of wheat for sale. A good deal of 
buckwheat and rye is grown, but the degree of heat is 
not favorable for aats and barley. Potatoes, turnips, 
and other root crops are not at all general in large fields, 
Indian corn is sown during the latter half of May, in 
drills, from 314 to 4 ft. apart, and ia harvested in Oct., or 
sometimes later. The cultivation of this and other crops 
is largely done hy means of the improved implements 
of agriculture, many of which are the invention of cit- 
izens of thie commonwealth. From 34 to 40 bushels an 
acre is considered a good average crop of maize; the sime 
proportion of wheat, however, is esteemed a very abun - 
dantcrop. Hops are extensively grown, Hay is easily 
made, the sun in the hay-making season being very 
powerful, and, like other crops in this State, it is seldom 
damaged by bad weather, Clover and all sorts of grass 
are used. The scil and temperature of this state are 
well adapted to ths successful cultivation of the prin- 
cipal crops and fruits of the temperate zone, Somewhat 
Toure than one-half of the total area of the State is im- 
proved and under successful cultivation: 37 por cent. 
of the ameliorated hind is devoted to pasturage, 25 per 
cent. to meadow lands, 37 per cent, to the raining of oats, 
Indian corn, wheat, rye, buckwhest, and barley, and 1 
per cent, to the minor crops and gardens, In the 
northern connties and the highland regions along the! 
southern border, and near the Hilson, stuck and sheep 
rearing, and dairy farming, are the almost exclusive 
agricultural pursuits; while the low-lnnds that form 
the greater part of the surface of the western portion 
of the State, nre best adapted to cereal productions. 
Broom corn has long been the staple crop of the Mo- 
hawk Valley and its sub-vales; tobacco is extensively 
raised in the Chemung Valley, an, Onondaga and Wayne) 
cos.; grapes are raised in several of the central lake 
valleys, and maplesuger is an important product 
of the northern and central counties. Orchards are 
highly productive, Various kinds of excellent apples 
are grown, and «good deal of inferior cider is made front 
the crab fruit, selling at from $2 to $4 per barrel of 30 
wine gullons. Melons and pumpkins are raised for dus 
mestic use, and for cattle-feeding. Great exertions are 
being made to improve the breeds of cattle and horses 
by importations of the best English stock of cattle and 
in selecting superior stud horses, Dairy produce forma 
an important element in the rural economy of the State. 
Milch-cows sometimes yield 10 or 11 Ibe. of butter a! 
week, nnd, perhaps, 20 quarta of milk aday, The man- 
nfacture of cheese, both for home nse and export, is con- 
ducted on a very extensive scale, and the exportation to 
Englawl bas become within recent years a heavy annual 

item of commerce. The price of ordinary horses tuns 

from 880 to $125. Sheep are less attended to than they 

deserve in a country where the dryness of the weather, 
preserves them from diseases to which they aresnbject in 

other lands, The merinves, aud crosses with them, are 
the breeds generally seen; the mutton is generally of infe- 

rior quality. The great extent of the forests favers the 
breeding uf hogs, which thrive well, and, before being 

slanghtered, are usually fattened with maize or meal. 

Turkeys, gninea-fowl, and the usual kinds of domestic 
poultry are in great abundance. The agricultural yield 

of the State, for the year 1880, as reported by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, were as follows ; 


Prod Amt uf A. under 
ucts. | crap. cal u. 


Indian corn........bushs. 27 849,040) 501,000) 
12. % 2% 78.078 

8,611,471) 200,00 

40,004,518) 1,311,617 

| 8,246,745) 352,425 

5,138.85 285,314 

32,571,900| 361,910 

„ Ibs. 6.57 2, % 6,335 

s. tons. | 5,047,920 4,855,760) 


Total value 


16,800,535 
14.752.764 
2.907, 21 
17,601,900) 
6,844,799 
2,721,896 
18,580,198 
788,736 
80,201,928 


8,980,875 18155.550,274 


e 


follows: horses, 907.559, value $6,556,946; mules, 
11,564, value $099,014; milch cows, 1.431,700, value 
$34,169,122; oxen and other cattle. 648,542, value $15,- 
000,776; sheep, 2,338,148, value $8,347,188; hogs, P4,- 
O80, value $7,020,460. In many respects, N. Vis the 
leading agricultural State of the Union. According to 
the census of 18-0, the area of farm lands was greater 
than in any other State except Illinois; they were 
valued at upward of 5100.00. % more than those of 
any other State, and yielded during the year nearly, 
$40,000,000 more. In several of the Western and South: 
ern States the yield of wheat and Indian corn was, 
greater; but V. I. prodaced more than a fifth of all) 
the hay raised in the U S., more than a third of the 
buckwheat, and 60 per cent. of the entire growth of 
bogs. The State ranked first in the production of peas, 
beans and potatoes, as well as in the value of the pro- 
duce of market gardens, orchards and forests; next 

Ohio in flax, Pennsylvania in rye, California in barley, 
Vermont in maple sugar, Tllinois and Pennsylvania in 
oats, and California and Ohio in the amount of wooli 
and the number of sheep. In dairy products. the pro 
minence of N. F.is specially marked, amounting for the 
year 1880, to 134,415,596 Ibe. of butter, 27,444.417 of 
cheese, and 163,466.49" gallons of milk sold The great 
dairy counties of the State are, St. Lawrence, Delaware, 
Chenango, Chautauqua, Jefferson and Orange. The 
number of farms in 1880 was 241,058, of which 43.34 
contained under 10 acres; 17,229 from 10 to 20; 40,586) 
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from 20 to 50; 70,661 from 50 to 100; 96,278 from 100 

to 500; 1,315 from 500 to 1000, and 281 over 1000,— Ftd. 

Div. The State is partitioned into 60 counties, viz: 
Albany, Franklin, Schuyler, 


Alleghany, Fulton, 
—— ker 
taraugus, t Las 
Cayuga, <<," 
Chautauqua, Bullivar, 
Chemung, 
Chenango, 
Columbia, 
lum 
Cortland, 
Delaware, 
Dr-ebess, 
Erie, 
Essex, 


Greene, 
Hamilton, 
Herkimer, 
Jefferson, 
Ki ngs, 
Lewis, 
Livingston, 
Madison, 
Mouroe, 
Mon 1 
New York, 
Niagara, 


Cities and towns, New York, Brooklyn, Albany (State 
cap.), Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, Troy, Oswego, Utica, 
Batavia, Newburgh, Hudson, Binghamton, Auburn, 
Poughkeepsie, Schenectady, Canandaigua, Elmira, Sara- 
Cohoes Amsterdam, Corning, Dunkirk, Gene 
Ithaca, Kc. The State i nearly 1 
other Lowns,muny of considerable size and importance — 
Gort, According to the constitution adopted in 1846, and 
amended in 1577, the legislature of the State consists of 
a Senate of 32 members, elected for 2 yeurs, and a House 
of Assembly of 124 members, chosen annually, The 
State is divided into 32 senatorial districts, euch entitled 
to send 1 senator. The governor and lieut.-governor are 
elected for 3 years; and the later presides in the Senate, 
where he has a casting vote. The secretary of state, 
comptroller, treasurer, atturney-general, state engineer 
and surveyor are also elected by popular vote fur two 
years. The right of suffrage is enjoyed by every male 
citizen above 21 years of age, who has resided for 12 
months in the Stute, and for 4 months in the county for 
which he tenders his vote. The salary of the governor 
is $10,000 per annum; while the lieut.-governor receives 
$5,000, ch member of the legislature shall receive 
for his services un annual salary of $1,500, The two 
bolies meet annually at Albany on the first Tuesday of 
Jau,, unless otherwise ordered,— Judiciary consists of 
a snpreme court, with general jurisdiction in law and 
equity, subject to appellate jurisdiction of the court of 
appeals, which latter is composed of a chief judge and 
X associate judges, who shall hold their office for four- 
teen years. ie superior court of the city of New York, 
the court of common pleas for the city and county of 
New York, the superivr court of Buffalo, and the city 
court of Brooklyn, are emtinned with the powers and 
jurisdiction they now severally have; the county courts 
are continued. The entire judiciary is elected by popular 
vote in the several judicial districts; the limitation of 
age is restricted to 70 years, The English common 
w, with various modifications, forms the basis of the 
urisprudence. The apportionment based on the cen- 
sus of 1880, vives to N. V. l representatives in the 
National Congress, und 36 electoral votes. There are 3 
State prisons, viz.: at Auburn, Cayuga co. ; Dunnemora, 
Clinton co and Sing Sing, on the Hudson, in West Ches- 
ter co, abt. 35 m. N. of the city ot New York.—Mil The 
militia, known as the * National Guard of the State of 
New York,” numbered in 180, 7 divisions, 13 brigades, 
1 regiment and 12 separate troops of cavalry. I battal- 
ion and 10 separate batteries of artillery, and 23 regi- 
ments, 6 battalions, and 3) separate companies of in- 
fantry; in all comprising 1324 commissioned Peper | 
and 18,855 non-commissioned officers, musicians n 
privates, making an aggregate force of 20,c0%.—Finan- 
ces, The fiscal returns into the State treasury durin, 
the year aloe September 20. 1881, came to a total of 
$18,584,619 28. including a floating surplus of $3,448,- 
215.35 from the revenue settlement of the previous year, 
The disbursements for the same period aggregated 
$12,856,700.57, thus leaving a balance to the credit of 
the State at the close of the year of $5,551,838.71, On 
the 30th of September, 1881, the total funded debt was 
$9,109.052.47, classified as General Fund; Indian an- 
Duities, $122,694.57, canal, $8,953,300, and bounty, 
„000. The assessed value of property in the Stato 
in 1882, was $2.681,257,606, of which $2,340,355,600 was 
real estate, and $340,921.916 personal property. The 
Tate of taxation for State purposes for the fiscal year 


1882, was 2} wills on the dollar; of which 170 mills 


was for schools, for general purposes, und for 
canals. The yield of the State tax, if fully collected, 
shoul! have been $6,092,829.61. The rate of taxation 
was the lowest since 56, The year |1881 was a very 
unfavorable one for the State canals, owing in part to 
a falling off in the bulk of grain transportation from 
the West, and in part to the unusual competition be- 
tween the trunk lines of the railroads, which reduced 
their rates below the normal level. In 1880 there were 
6,457,656 tons moved on the canali; in 1881, only 
6,175,505. The rates were also lower than usual—4 770 
cents per bushel for corn, and 1700 for wheat. De- 


ducting State tolls, 170 for wheat, and {9% fur coru, 
the return for the carrier was but $1.28 per ton from 
Buffalo to New York. The westward movement, not- 
withstanding the removal of tolls, was only 1,365,418 
tons, against 1,518,290 in 1880, The revenues of the 
cannls amounted to $818,264.61, while the expenses were 
$1,023,907.06, In dss, there were 161 fireinsuranee 
companies doing business in the State, of which 86 were 
New York State companies, 53 of other States, and 22 
foreign, with total assets of $146,508,641, liabilities, 
including capital stock, $97,754.334, and net surplus, 
$45,614,307, These received during the year a gross 
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cash income of $96,420,034, and their cros« cash expen | 
ditute was $60,025,044. Twelve life-insarance conpunies, 
organized under the laws of N. V. were in operation, with | 
aggregate assets of 6214.7 B74; Linlilitles £177 U, 
surplus $37.289,744, Of other State life-insurance con- 
panies, 18 were conducting busivess in this State, having 
assets of $20,303,435. linbilities $1°@,031,510, and snr- 
plus to policy holders $34,271,925. Of marine insurance 
companies, (8 were transacting business in this State: 
of which 10 were forcign. 6 New York, and 2 other 
State companies, with assets amounting to $21,315,263, 
and a net surplus of $4,443,177. On October 1, 145), 
seventy-two banks of discount and deposit were en- 
gaged in active business, under the provisions of the 
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State banking laws. and their condition was as follows : 
resources $115,463,572; capital $19.025.700; surplus and | 
iy pers at due depositors $75,717,190; other lin- 
ilities $9,792,567. On July 1, 1881, there were 128 sav- 
ings-banks, and their condition waa as follows: resour- 
ces $424,24,808; dne depositors $370,672,297 ; surplus | 
$53.303 383: other liabilities $229,127 ; number of open ac- | 
counts 995,742. There were 13 trust, loan und mortgage 
companies in operation in the State, owning $140,000 000 
assets, The aggregate capital emploved was $12,000 000. 
There are 10 corporations fur the safekeeping and guar- 
anteeing of personal property; the capital invested being | 
$1,976.900. The total amount of salt inspected on the 
Onondaga salt springs reservation for the fiscal year 
ending September 3u. 1881, was 7,6%304 bushels, on 
which the duties collected amounted to $76,334.47.—) 
Com. and Manuf. The manufacturing interests of this, 
the “ Empire” State, are most extensive, and in many 
sections they exceed those of agriculture or commerce 
Since the increased development of lies of interior 
communications, manufactures have received an acces- 
sion of importance which is seen in the flourishing 
factories and workshops found in almost every part of 
the State. Nearly every branch of mechanical industry 
is, more or less, brought into active operation, and it} 
would be tedious to nttempt to detail within our circum- 
scribed limita, each and every application of such mani- | 
fold interests. The average value of fabricated products | 
in 1880, as returned by the federal census of that year, 
amounted to §1.050,696,596. The ports of entry for the 
coll. of customs reve. ure (excluding the c. of N. I.), Sag 
Harbor, Plattsburg, Ogdensburg, Cape Vincent, Sackett's 
Harbor, Oswego, Rochester, Lewiston, Buffalo, and Dun- 
kirk. The vast commercial business of the State haying 
ita centre and outlet in New York city, we refer to our 
article thereon for u succinct view of the coudition of 
the home and foreign trade of the State, on the au- 
thority of the latest statistical reports. — Public Works. 
New York is distinguished above every other State in 
the Union by hor extensive inland water communica- | 
tions. Of these, the principal, formed partly hy the 
navigable river, the tludson, and partly by the Erie 
Canal, 364 m. in length, from Albany on the Hudson to 
Buffalo on Lake Erie, counects the cityof New York 
with the great American lakes, and makes her, in fact, 
the proper port of Upper Canada, and of all the vast 
and fruitful countries surrounding those lakes. Upper 
Canada may, indeed, be reached trom Europe by way 
of New York in less than half the time in which it can 
be reached vii the St. Lawrence aud Quebec, and with 
lucomparably less risk. The Erie Canal, commenced in 
1817, was opened for traffic throughout its entire extent 
in 1825, Originally it was only 4 ft. deep; but provision 
was made, in 1835, for increasing its depth to 7 ft. Its 
first cost amounted to $7,145,780, and the expense 
attonding its enlargement was estimated at about 
7,000,000 more. The canal is pow free. [uffulo, at the 
W termination, E 608 feet above the level of Albany, 
Its E. terminns, where it commences. It is joined by a 
branch canal with Oswego, on Lake Ontario, and by 
another branch with the Susquehanna, and, conso- 
quently, with the Chesapeake. This great work was 
undertaken at the expense of the State, and has been emi- 
neutly successful. both in a national and in a pecuniary 
point of view, the tolls, which are comparatively moder- 
ate, amonnting to, on an average, $3,500,000 a year; in 
1869, however, the receipts fell off ty $3.3°5,544.41. or a} 
decreane of $432,685.73 from the preceding 4 
New York city has also a direct communication with 
the basin of the St. Lawrence, by the Champlain Canal, | 
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The latter, which may be regarded as the N.E. brunch 
of the Erie Canal, connects the Hudson with Lake 
Champlain, which latter unites, by means of the navi- 
ble river Richelieu, with the St. Lawrence. Another 
— canal connects the Hudson with Port Jervis, 
on the Delaware. There are now considerably over 
1,000 m. of canal intersecting the State, constructed at 
a total cost of upwards of $40,000,000. It is her canal 
system that bas enabled New York to become so prom- 
inent and successtul a factorin the great trade between 
the West and the Fastern reabourd. A still more 
important chass of public works is that of railroads. The 
first railroad iu New York (the Mohawk and Hudson 
from Albany to Schenectady, 17 m. Jong), was opened 
in 1831. In the following year the Saratoga und Sche- 
nectady, 21 m., und one mile of the New York and Har- 
lem, Were opened. The mileage of the State had in- 
crensed to FIY m. in 1845, 2.444 in 1555, 2,709 in 1805. 
3,829 iu 1570, and 6,279 m. in 1882 (divided into 156 differ- 
ent lines). The two most extensive railrow! corporations 
of the State are the N. Y., Lake Erie and Western (for- 
merly Erie), and the New York Central and Hudson 
River. The former, chartered in 1532, now operates 
more than 1,000 m. of railroad, and its gross earnin, 
in 1851 were $20,715,605 (net earnings $7,459.375). 
The New York Central and Hudson kiver Iroad 
a consolidation of numerous lines. Jn 1582 the com- 
pany owned and leased dun m., and its groas earnings 
for that year were $29,822,532 (net earnings Su. J. 45). 
The public institutious of the State comprise the State 
Lunatic Asylum at Utica; the New York State Asylum 
for ldiote at Syracuse; the State Inebriate Asylum at 
Binghampton, and the State Asylum for the Insane 
opened at Binghampton in 1880; besides other establish- 
ments fur the relief of the sick or destitute in connection 
with N. Y. City (q. v.). The number of insane persons is 
constantly increasing, The number of inmates cf this 
class in the various State and local asylums, IEA 
houses and private asylums was, in 1577, 7,9-1; in 1578. 
8.781; in 1876. 9,015; in 1880, 9.537; in I881, 10,069. 
The new State capital at Albany (the magnificent 
fraud), ns it has been aptly termed. is still unfinished, 
though it is occupied by the legislative and executive 
officers, Down to 1882 it had cust, in round figures, 
$15,000,000, At the present rate of expenditure its 
total cost, when completed, will fully reach $20,000,000, 
and it will not then meet the wants for which it was 
intended. The work of the State Board of Health in 
abating nuisances, improving the sanitary condition of 
various localities, diffusing meful information. and pro- 
moting the establishment of local organizations, has 
been of great and generally acknowledge! value. For 
the first time in their history, the State prisons, in 1881, 
were self-sustaining. Theesruings of the convicts were 
sufficient fur current expenses, leaving a small balance 
to the credit of the prisoners. The average number of | 
1 at Auburn, Clinton and Sing Sing was, in 
878, 3,479; in 1879, 4,062; in 1880, 2,970; in 1881, 
2,997.—Frelig., Educ., dr. The principal religious de- 
nominations dispersed throughout the State, are the 
Methodists, Presbyterians, Baptiste, Roman Catholics, 
Episcopalians nnd Dutch Reformed. In no State of the 
Uimon is scholastic instruction more thoroughly carried 
out, The Constitution of 1822 set apart the eeds 
of future sales of certain State lands asa for the 
support of common schools, aud the revised Constitu- 
tion declares the inviolability of the capital of thin 
fund, of the literature fund as well, aud of the U. States 
deposit-faund, which is incorporated with the common 
school fand. The product of this general fund is dis- 
tributed among the townships on condition of their rais- 
ing a proportionate sum to that given by the State. 
The whole of these sums aro expended in payment of 
teachers’ wages, the erection of school-houses, and the 
establishment of libraries. In each of the & senatorial dis- 
tricts there is an academy for teachers. In 1881 ther: 
were spread over the State 11,599 school-houses, 


expended during 

$7,038,921, while nearly $2,500,000 were s 
school-houses, sites, repairs, and interior fit 
entire receipts of the school-fand for Lich de 
from all sources, was $11,390,858, of wh the ex 
ditures absorbed $10,296,977. The State contains 
tween 60 and 70 high-schools, besides the following col- 
leges, viz.: — Columbia, at New York ; Union, at Schen- 
ectady ; Hamilton, at Clinton ; Hobart, at Geneva; Gene- 
see, at Lima; Elmira (for females); the People’s College, 
at Havana; St. John's, at Fordham; Now York City 
University; Madison University, at Hamilton; the uni- 
versities of Rochester and Troy, and the Ingham Uni- 
versity at Le Roy. In addition to the above are the 
Cornell University at Ithica, the State University at Al- 
bany, and the New York State Agricultural College ut 
Ovid. besides a number of medical colleges. At West 
Point (J v., on the Hudson, the celebrated U. 8. Mili- 
tury Academy is located. The literary and journalistic 
requirements of the public are supplied by the diffusion 
throughout the State of printed books, magazines, and 
newspapers, counted by thousands. — Hist. The State 
was originally peopled by the “ Iroquois, or Five Na- 
tions.“ comprising the Mohawks, Onridas, Onondagas, 
Qiyugas, and Senecas, ultimately becoming, with the 
accession of the Tuscuroras to the Iroquois league, the 
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well-known “Six Nations.” In 1603, a Frenchman, 
named Champlain, from Cauuin, explored the country 
ns lur as the lake which has since borne his name, and 
defeated the Mohawks. This event gave rise, among the 
Troquois, to a feeling uf hostility toward the French that 
endured till the fiual overthrow of the power of the latter 
on the American continent. In the same year, Hen 
Hudson, an English navigator, in the employ of the Dute 
aud Kast India Cu., discovered the Bay of New York aud 
swied for some distance up the river which bears his 
name, The region he discovered was ut once claimed Ly 
the Dutch, and called the New Netherlands. During the 
next 12 years, numerouscolonists arrived from Holland, 
who farther explored the country along the Hudson and 
around Loug Island Sound, and founded trading-posts 
at Fort Orange (now Albany), and at New Amsterdam, 
on Manhattan Island, — the latter ultimately becoming 
the nucleus of the present city of New York. The 
Dutch settlements iu course of time were invaded by 
the English from Connecticut, and by the Swedes from 
Delaware. The English having set up a claim to New 
Netherlands as being part of Virginia, priorly discovered 
by Cabot, Charles 1], in 1664, granted a charter of all 
the lands lying between the Hudson and the Delaware 
to his brother, the Duke of York, This included New 
Netherlands, and a portion of the territory previously 
granted to Connecticut, Massachusetts, and New Hamp- 
shire. In August of the same yeor, the whole country 
passed into the possession of the Engli-h, who gave the 
name of New Jurk to New Amsterdam, and that of 
Ang to Fort Orange (utter the titles of the grantee — 
“Duke of York aud Albany.”) In 1664, the colony pos- 
sessed mure slaves in proportion to its inhabitants than 
Virginia. When the Duke of York ascended the Eng- 
lish throne as James IL, the government became an 
appendage to the crown, and was administered by vice- 
roys bearing the title of governor. An insurrection, in 
1689, headed Ly one Leisler, broke out, when the latter 
seized the government and administered it in the name 
of William III. and Mary, for two years, when he was 
superseded by a goverñor sent direct England, 
who anthoritatively caused Leisler to be arrested, tried 
for treason, and executed, From the dawn of the set- 
tlement, the French had been engaged in almost con- 
tinual warfare with the Five Nations, In 1084. Gov. 
Dongan concluded an offensive and defensive treaty 
with the Indians; and from that time forward the Eng- 
lish became their allies and fast friends. The peace of 
Ryswick, in 1607, terminating the war between Eng- 
land and France, Count Frontenac, the then French gov- 
ernor of Canada, directed his force against the Five Na- 
tions, This proceeding was, however, frustrated by the 
Earl of Bellamont, English governor of the province, 
Tao pe tho Indians support in case of their being 
att . Border warfure continued to be conducted 
for some years on both sides; and in 1731 the French 
erected the important fort of Crown Point, on Lake 
Champlain, completely commanding the natural defile 
between the Hudson and the St. Lawrence, The great 
final conflict between England and France to decide the 
sovereignty of America broke out in 1754. Next year, 
a battle touk place near Luke George, when the English, 
commanded by Sir W. Johnson, nearly annibilated a 
French force under Gon. Dieskau. In 1756, the French 
destroyed Oswego; and, in the following year, Fort Wil- 
liam Henry capitulated to the French, when the Eng- 
lish garrison was massacred by the Indian allies of the 
victors. In 1768, General Abercrombie was defeated at 
Ticonderoga, and Col, Bradstreet took Fort Frontenac, 
In 1759, Niagara surrendered to Gen, Prideanx and Sir 
W. Johnson, and Ticon¢ and Crown Point were 
alandoned, leaving no French troops within the limits 
of the colony. In 1775, the Revolutionary War broke 
out, and in February ol the next year an American 
force took possession of New York city, which they held 
till August, when, after being disustrouxly defeated at 
Long Island, ~ surrendered the city and its environs 
to the British. In 1783, New York city was evacuated 
by the latter, —forming the closing scene of the Revolu- 
tionary drama. The first constitution of the State was 
adopted in 1777, and was successively revised in 1801, 
1821, 1846, 1877. Slavery was finally abolished h- 
out the State in 1817. ring the war of 1812, the N. 
border, ulong Lake Ontario, was the scene of important 
events, J’ (1870) 4.0F4 1'1; GEN ACR2ST1,. See p. 1804. 
a of above State,the empo- 
rium of the U. States, und the third city of the civilized 
world in point of a is situnte on the E. side 
of the estuary of the Hudson River, at its junction with 
a narrow strait called East River, opening into Long 
Island Sound, 18 m. from the Atlantic, in Lat. 40° 42° 43 
N., Lon. 74° 0 3” W. Now York inuer bay forms one of 
the finest harbors in the world; it is abt. 8 m. in length 
N. to S., und has a breadth varying up to 5½ m. It 
may be entered from the ocean by three passages, tho 
Narrows, East River or Long Island Sound, and Staten 
Island Sound; but the first is at once the best, and b, 
far the most frequented channel, The bar at the mout 
of the outer bay, between Sandy Hook and Long Island, 
has 21 ft. of water ut ebb tide; and as the water rise 
abt. 5 ft, the largest class of ships may enter the bay. 
Within the bar the water in the outer aud inner bays, 
and in the Hudson, is so devp that ships of the largest 
tonnage lio close to the quays, and may proceed 1. 
great distance up the Hudson. Tho navigation of the 
tay is bot rarely impeded by ice. The great strength 
of the tide and the vicinity of the ocean keep it generally 
open. In the harbor near the city are Governor’ 
Bedloe’s, and Ellis's islands, all strongly fortified an 
occupied by U. States forces; and Forts Hamilton and 
Richmond, Tompkins, Columbus, Lafayette, &c. (the lat. 
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ter entirely destroyed by fire and now useless) 
erected at other points for guarding the approach to 
the city. The navigation in entering the harbor is 
extremely easy, and were it not for the risk of vitiat- 
ing marine insurances, the services of pilots would 
seldom be required. A ligh t-house is erected on Sandy 
Hook, and there are two others, abt. 300 fl. apart, 4 m. 
B. by E. of the foregoing, and 250 fl. ub. sea-level, A 
fourth light-house stands on Staten Island, on the left 
side of the Narrows, Vessels load and discharge at 
the wharves on both sides of the city, which are 
crowded with ship ing. The city includes all Man- 
hattan Island, 13 2 m. in length; average breadth, 
1 35th m.; an area of 22 sq. m.—comprising, with 
Randall's, Ward's, and Black well's islands in the East 
River, the islands in the bay, aud the additions from 
Westchester co, annexed in 1574, a total area of 4144 8q. 
m. or 26,500 acres, The island isdivided from the main- 
land on the N. by a narrow channel called Harlem 
Riv. and by another, Spuyten Duyvel Creek ; the East 
R. forms its E. boundary ; and on the W.the broad and 
noble Hudson intervenes between it and the shores of 
N.J. Manhattan Island is divided into 141,456 build- 
ing-lots by survey, of which about 80,000 are appro- 
priated, From Battery Point at theS, extremity, the 
city proper is regularly covered with streets and 
bu gs for a distance of 6 m., and also, but irregu- 
larly, 4 m. further to Harlem on the E. side. On the 
Wide in, it forms a concrete mass of stone and 
brick to about 59th St, thence less compactly to above 
Bloomingdale, where it opens into the suburban dis- 
tricts of Manhattanville and Wash. Hts, The view of 
the approach to the city from the sea is very fine, the 
shores of the bay, with the heights in the background, 
formerly wooded down to the water's edge, now 
thickly studded with villages, farms, and country 
mansions. The view of the city itself from the bay fs 
less prepossessing ; for the ground on which it is built, 
— ip undulating, being nowhere considerably ele- 

but little of it is visible from the water, and it 
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has no very rar, Ba to arrest the eye. It is of 
a triangular shape, bearing, in this respect, some ro- 
semblance to Constantinople. The oldest portion of 
the city, at the apex of the S. extremity of the trian- 
gle, has still, notwithstanding the important improve- 
ments effected of late years, some narrow, crooked, 
and squalid streets, At this extreme S. point of the 
city is located the Battery, an open green of about 20 
acres, dotted with a few fine trees, and, once, a fash- 
ionable promenade of our forefathers, On the Battery 
is Castle Garden, once an old brick fort, destroyed by 
fire, but rebuilt, now used as a depot for emigrants on 
thelr arrival. Advancing to the more modern and 
improved regions of the city, we come to broud, 
straight thoroughfares, generally crossing one an- 
other at right angles. pad way, one of the finest 
thoroughfares in the world, is a long and spacious 
avenue, 80 ft. in width, extending in a straight line 
for about 6 m., and presenting a dau of lif», 
beauty, and age alinost unequalled, lined on 
either side as it is with edifices of striking and gener- 
ally noble styles of architecture. The Boulevard, ex- 
tending from 5th St. to155th St., is 150 fl. wide, divided 
in thecentre, below 128th St., by small parks. St. Nich- 
olas Ave. is 100 ft. wide; extends from 110th St. te 
155th St. The dwelling-houses in the upper parts of 
the city bring high prices, and indeed, it may be said, 
that, to all classes other than the wealthy, house-rents 
are almost intolerably burdensome. The pavement 
throughout the celty is, in the main, good, and the 
sidewalks wide and clean. The dwellings of the 
richer class are almost invariably massive and stately 
buildings, of brown-stone frontage; while the hum- 
bler dwellings of red brick, set off by their brightly 
painted green jalousies, present a very bright and | 
cheerfulaspect, The public buildings are many, large, 
and substantial, but without any special claims to 
architectural merit. The Custom House omens 
the Exchange, burnt down in 1835), of granite, in the 
Grecian style, is onc of the finest edifices in the city, 
and cost, including the site, abt. $1,890,000. The US. 
Sub-treasury (formerly the Custom House), cost 
£1,175,000. The new Stock Exchange, on Droad St, 
with an entrance on Wall St., is a fine ‘building. The 
two first-named structures are situated in Wall St., 
the money centre of America,which, besides, contains 
many fine banking-houses, The City Hall, which for 
a long time was the chief public edifice of the city, 
stands in the centre of an open sqnare of abt. 10 acres, 

planted with trees intersected by walks, and called | 
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the Park. It is 216 ft. in length, by 105 ft. in depth, 
with a height of 65 ft, and has a frontage of white 
marble. mediately between, and fronting on 
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Chambefs St., is the new Court-house, constructed of 
East Chester aud Massachusetts white marble, in the 
Corinthian style (Fig. 1948). The building is 250 ft, 
long, and 150 R. wide. From the base-course to the 
top of the pediment the height is 97 fl. and to the top 
of the dome, not yet erected, 235 ft. The building for 
the Post-office and U. S. Courts, built of granite, 279 
ft. by 144 ft., occupies the southern extremity of the 
Park, on Broadway, and is an immense and imposin; 

edifice; it cost over $6,000,000, The Equitable Life 
Ins. Co., the W. Union Tel. Co, the Tribune Co., and 
the N. Y. Herald, have each handsome structures. 
The University of the City of N. X., in Washington 
Square, is a fine marble structure, inthe English col- 
legiate style, 180 fl. in leugth, by 100 ft. in width. 
The front is divided into five parts, the chapel being 
in the centre, with wings, and flanked by towers 
on either side. Among the ecclesiastical edifices of 
N. Y. are Trinity Church, situate in Broadway, oppo- 
site Wall St. Itis a Gothic structure, of solid brown- 
stone from foundation to spire, with the exception 
of the roof, which is of wood, Although notof avery 


pure Gothic, the — g of the steeple (282 ft.) and its 


general architectural beauty, make it, on the whole, 
one of the most elegant and cathedral-like piles on 
this continent, The Roman Catholic Cathedral of St. 
Patrick (Fig. 1940). completed in 1881, on Fifth Avenue, 
between blst und 524 Streets, is in the decorated style, 
after the model of the celebrated cathedral at Cologne. 
It is, by far, the finest and most imposing and mag- 
nificeut ecclesiasticul building in the U. States, The 
Jewish Synagogue, on Fifth Avenue, is the finest 
specion of Saracenic architecture in America. The 
city contains over 500 churches, attached to various 
denominations, The hotel for women, erected by the 
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late A. T. Stewart, at a cost of $2,000,000, as a woman's 
hotel proved a failure, and in 1878 underwent altera- 
tions to entertain guests as a first-class hotel. Its 
kitchen has capacity to supply meals for 5,000 persons, 
On Blackwell's Island are the several special hos- 
pitals, the Almshouse, Penitentiary, Female Lunatic 
Asylum, &.; on Ward's Island, the Men's Lunatic 
Asylum, Soldiers’ Retreat, Inebriate Asylum, &c,; on 
Randall's Island are the Idiot Asylum, Infant Hos- 
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ital, Nursery, &c.; on Hart’s Island are the Indus 
[rial Schools, the Public Cemetery, &c. ; Bloomingdale 
Insane Asylum, on 117th St. The N. Y. Hospital has 
now its location in 15th St., near Sixth Avenue, The 
Young Men's Christian Association building, in 23d 
cost, exclusive of the lot, $350,000. The American 

Bible Societ — over 500 hands, and, with the 
exception of the British, is the t in the world, 
The Grand Central Depot, on 42d St., cost over 
$2,000,000; is, perhaps, the finest railway depot in the 
U.8. N. Y. possesses some fine theatres, as the Grand 
0 House, Booth's, Wallack's, Park, Fifth Avenue; 
while her hotels are of commensurate magnitude, such 
as the Windsor, Metropolitan, Fifth Avenue, St. Nich- 
olas, &c. The city has suffered at times from de- 
structive fires, of Which the greatest occurred in 18:5 
and 1845. The latterdestroyed about 300 houses aud 
warehouses, with sundry public buildin These 
—— have, however, led, as similar visita- 
tions have usually done elsewhere, to the improve- 
ment of the city.” The old wooden houses have been 
replaced by structures of brick, and the strects have 
been widened aud otherwise improved. Nw ork 
formerly labored under a great pepe | of water; 
but this deficiency has been fully supplied by means 
of the Croton Aqueduct, a work worthy of being 
ranked with the noblest of the old Roman aqueducts, 
It commences about 41 m. from the city at the Croton 
Riv. the waters of which arecollected by an inmense 
dam. The aqueduct proceeding thence isarched over 
and under, being 6 ft. 3 in. wide at bottom, 7 fl. 8 in, 
at top, and 8 fl. 5 in. in height. Ithasadescentof13%in, 
r mile, and discharges 60,000,000 gals, in 24 hours, 

t crosses the Harlem River over the famous High 


Fig. 1950.—THE BELVIDERE (CENTRAL PARK). 


Bridge, a structure of granite, 1,450 ft. in length, with 
14 arches, each of 80 ft. span, 110 ft. above tide-water, 
The receiving reservoir hus a water-surface of SL actes, 
and contains 150,000,000 galls. ; thedistributing reser- 
voir, covering 4 acres, has a depth of 40 fl., and holds 
21,000,000 galls, The new reservoir has a capacity of 
4,000,000,000 galls., making, with that in Putnam co., 
K., a total of 8,200,000, % galls,; the cost of these 
improvements exceeds 325,009,000. The water was 
rtially introduced into the city in * 1842, but 
he works were not completed till 1845. his ample 
supply of pun water has made a great sanitary im- 
provement in the city; for, as iy cleanliness and 
salubrity, there was preat room for change. X. Y. is 
traversed by street and elevated railrozds, while scores 
of ferry-steamers maintain communication with 
Brooklyn, Jersey City, and all the outlying suburban 
places of importance on the East and Hudson rivers, A 
monster suepension-lridge over the East River, con- 
necting the cities of N X. and Brooklyn. wes l egun in 
1870 and completed in 188. There are 20 public parks or 
uares, the most prominent of which is the Central 
rk, containing $43 acres, which is, unquestionably, 
one of the most beautiful parks ofitsaye and kind 
the world. N. Y. possesses an excellent system of free 
schools, and every facility is aiforded by large and 
commodious school-houses, free books and 5 
and competent teachers, Jor the education of al 
children within its boundiries, These schools are 
managed by a board of education, The city is divid- 
ed into 8 éducational districts, over each of which 3 
inspectors are appointed, Besides these, there are 5 
school trustees over each of the 24 wards of the city. 
There See and 47 primary schoo! 
besides 6 colored grammar schools. The industria 
schools exceed 50, There are 12 corporate schools 
which participate in the school-fund, aud 9 colleges. 
There are, besides, 100 Roman Catholic free schools, 
The same denomination have St. Xavier's and St. 
John’s Colle under the Jesuits; St. Vincent's 
Academy, and the Academy of the Holy Infancy; 
Brothers Christian Schools + and convents and - 
mies of the Sacred Heart. The University of the city 
of N. Y., chartered in 1831, and open for students the 
following year, occupies a Gothic building, 180 by 100 
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ft.; it Las a free department of arts and of science, 
also courses in law and medicine, The Normal School 
building, 69th St., is secular Gothic style, 300 by 125 
ft., with a massive tower, cost $350,000, and is unsur- 
assed in the country. The college of the city of 

. Y. furnishes free tuition to those who have passed 
throngh the grammar schools; had over 1,260 pupils 
in 1881. Total expenditures of N. Y. City for public 
schools in 1881, was $1,712,665; total public school 
capacity, 217,884 pupils; total value of public school 

roperty 1-81, $10,147,589. Columbin College, q. v. 
formerly King’s), established in 1754, has a law and 
medical department, and a library of 25,00 volumes, 
and an estate valued at upward of $4,000,000. N. Y. 
has also an Episcopal and Presbyterian theological 
seminary, and various other sectarian high schools; 
several medical colleges, historical, law, agricultural, 
horticultural, typographical, musical, and numerous 
other learned societies, with extensive reading-rooms; 
a Chamber of Commerce; Board of Trade; American 
Institute for Domestic Industry; and mechanics’ in- 
stitutes, and academies of fine arts and design; Belle- 
vue, St. Luke’s, Roosevelt, Presbyterian, New York, 
Mt. Sinai, Lenox, are the principal hospitals for medi- 
cal relief. There are admirable establishments for 
the blind and the deaf and dumb; a society for the 
reformation of juvenile offenders; but our space does 
not permit us to pass in detail the multitudinous in- 
stitutions, and places of interest diffused over this 

reat city. The New York Hospital, the oldest insti- 

ution of the kind in the State, was chartered by 
George III., in 1771. The Asylum for the Insane, at 
Bloomingdale, is a branch of the hospital. It has abt. 
40 acres of ground, and a fine botanical garden, The 
New York Women’s Hospital, for the exclusive 
treatment of diseases of women, was the first one of 
the kind in the country. Among the public institu- 
tions are the N. Y. Historical Society, sing a 
fine library, collection of paintings Zad sculpture ; 
the Academy of Sciences; the Museum of Natural 
History; Metropolitan Museum of Art contains a 
gallery of paintings and the Cesnola (q. v.) Collection 
of Antiquities; the National Academy of Design has 
a collection of paintings and a free school in art. 
There are also many private benevolent societies. 
The Freemasons have a magnificent hall, and abt. 100 
lodges in the city. The Cooper Institute, for intel- 
lectual culture, is a fine edifice. It contains a large 
lecture-room, a valuable library, and numerous other 
rooms with philosophical apparatus, study, free 
reading-room, &e. The principal public libraries are 
the Astor Library (J. v.), with nearly 200,000 volumes; 
the Mercantile ibrary, with abt. 150,000 volumes; 
the Lenox Library; the Society Library; and the 
Apprentices’ Library. The public markets are nu- 
merous and well provisioned, but they are generally 
miserably built and dirty. N. v. City is governed by 
a mayor, elected by popular vote for two years, and a 
board of 22 aldermen, chosen annually upon the prin- 
ciple of minority representation. Six are elected by 
the voters of the city at large, and the rest from the 
wards. The various heads of departments are ap- 
pointed by the mayor, with approval of the board of 
aldermen. There is, also, à county government, 
which is almost identical with that of the city; the 
aldermen acting as supervisors. The police force 
consists of over 2,503 men. The paid fire department, 
organized in 1865, employs about 800 men, and about 50 
steam fire-engines, and is very efficient The fire-alarm 
telegraph is thorough. The financial statistics of N. F. 
for the year 1831, are as follows: valuation of real estate 
$1.019.310,336; personal property, $197.532,075; total 
valuation. $1,246,872,411; funded debt, 816,406, 533.66; 
floating debt. $6,039,966.41; total indebtedness, $142,- 
446,700.07; share of State tax, $2,368,906.28; city tax, 
$20,935,925 06; total taxation, exclusive of school, $23,- 
304,832.93; school tax, $1,382,155.91. The total imports 
for 1830 amounted to $424,189,123. chiefly consisting of 
coffee. 82.739.381; hides and skins, $10,043,577 ; cotton 
manufactures, $23,466.332; manufactures of flax. 810, 
326,704; silk manufactures, $23,196.500; brown sugar, 
$46.036,754, and woollen goods, 820.7 11,890. The ex- 
ports for the same year amounted to 337 1.016, 607, 
chiefly consisting of Indian corn. 815 673.67; wheat, 
$60,197.408: wheat flour, 816.899.547; cotton, $18,259,- 
451; mineral oil, 82,088.50; Lacon and hams. $36,388,- 
196; cheese, $11,779,425; lard, $17,480.387, and tobacco 
leaf, $12.840,045. The receipts of customs on imported 
goods amounted to $107.448,(02.60. The total foreign 
commerce of the port of N. Y. amounted to 3665,342.293. 
N Y. bas communication with the principal coastwise 
and transatlantic ports by numerous lines of steamers. 
The customs district of N. F. embraces the greatest 
part of Long Island. the New Jersey shore north of 

taten Island, and the shores of Hudson River. The 
foreign trade of N. F. finds employment for a total 
of ever 5.000.000 tonnage, and over 5,000 rach annual 
clearances and entrances. The coastwise trade repre- 
sents an addition of about half these figures The total 
number of immigrants landed at X. Y. for the past 
quarter of a century was nearly 6.000,000. About 500,- 
000 cattle, 1,500,000 sheep, 2,000,000 hogs, are received 
in this city annually. The storage capacity for 
grain is abt. 15.000,000 bushels. N. F. has over 50 na- 
tional banks, with a total capital of abt. 875.000.000, 
and total resources of over $400,000 000 ; besides a num- 
ber of State banks. The V. Y Clearing House was 
founded in 1853. Its aggregate transactions trom that 
year down to 1880, amounted to 830.441, 432.99. 90. 

he exchanges for the year 1580 mounted to $24,- 
553,190, 88.88. The principal prison is that so ex. 
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ressively called the Tombs (Fig. 1951). This build- 

ng, which was intended to be the representation of 
an Egyptian tomb, is a model of bad taste. The press 
of New York produces about 500,000 newspapers 
daily, besides an enormous weekly issue, circulating 
chiefly in the country. The daily papers number 
nearly 40. Ship-building is conducted on a vast scale. 
But New York is pre-eminently a commercial city, 
second only to London in some respects. The rise of 
the tide in the Hudson is felt at Troy, 156 m. ab. N. Y., 
and large vessels ascend to Albany. These natural ad- 
vantages are trifling, however, compared with those 
which have been conferred on this city by the system 
of canalsand railways with which she is connected. It 
is now in fact not only the “port” of the State of N. Y. 
but in a great measure also of Upper Canada, and of 
the great N. W. States of the Union. Not only do the 
Erie canal and railroad place her in direct communi- 
cation with the countries bordering on the Lakes; 
but the latter being connected with the Ohio and 
Wabash canals, goods shipped at New York and sent 
up the Hudson find their „without transshipment, 
to the emporiums of the Mississippi and Missouri and 
even to New Orleans. In consequence of these extra- 
ordinary facilities, the home tradeof N. Y. is very ex- 
tensive, and it will necessarily continue to increase 
with therapidly growing wealt znd operon ofthe 
vast regions of which she is the principal entrepôt. 


Fig. 1951.—THE TOMBS. 


The rate of mortality in New York is about 1 in 
35, a very high proportion, that may in part be 
afiribased. to the influx of unacclimated foreigners. 
Hist. Manhattan Island was discovered by Henry 
Hudson, in 1609, and the first permanent settlement 
was made by the Dutch, in 1623. In 1626 the first 
Dutch governor, Peter Minnits, arrived and purchased 
the Island from the Indians for $24. In 1636, the oir 
had 120 houses and 1,000 inhabitants. A windmill 
was built in 1662. On March 12, 1664, Charles II., who 
considered the Dutch occupation in N. America as a 
usurpation granted the entire territory to his brother, 


Fig. 1952.—NEW YORK IN 1664. 


the Duke of York, and in August the city surrendered 
without resistance to a small English fleet. The name 
of “New Amsterdam,” given by the Dutch, was then 
changed to New York. In 1673,the Dutch recaptured 
the city, and called it New Orange; but the following 

ear, by the peace between England and the States- 
xeneral, the city was restored to the former, and again 
called N. Y. At the end of the century, the popula: 
tion amounted to 4,590 white, and 750 black. In 1702, 
Wall Street Was paved and, in 1711, a regular slave- 
market was established. In 1741, in consequence of 


a sup negro plot to burn the city, 13 negroes 
were burned at the stake, 2) hanged, and 78 trans- 
orted. In 1775, the city declared for Am. Indepen- 


ence, and on Aug. 26, 1776, it fell into the hands of 
the English, who nally evacuated it on Nov. 25, 1783. 
In 1790, the city reached the lower corner of the Park, 
and the census of that year showed a population of 
29,906. In 1807, Robert Fulton navigated the first 
steamboat from near N. V. to Albany. The city was 
visited by yellow fever in 1789 and 1822; and by the 
cholera, În 1832, 1834, 1849, and 1854. On Dec. 16 1835, 
a disastrous fire swept the Ist ward, E. of Broadway, 
and below Wall Strect, destroying 648 stores, and pro 
erty valued at $18,090,000. In 1840, the pop. had in- 
creased to 312,700. The first city railroad was built in 
1852. In 1853, an international exhibition was opened; 
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the building covered nearly 6 acres; it was destroyed 

by fire in 1558. V. Y. supplied over 100,000 men du 

ing the Civil War, at a cost of $14,500,000, In 1863, 
the riot in opposition to the draft took place; it is esti- 
mated that over 1,000 persons were killed, and prop- 
erty to the value of about $2,000,000 destroyed. In 
1871, a riot, growing out of an attack upon an Orange- 
men’s parade, took place, and 62 persons were killed. 
(For Hell Gate, see page 1269.) Pop. (1870) 942,292; 
(1880) 1,206,590. See Map Environs of N. Y., p. 1896, 

New York, in I., a vil. of Brown co., abt. 10 m. N. 
E. of Mt. Sterling. In Ind., a vil. of Switzerland co., 
abt. 8 m. E. of Veray.—In Tun., a vil. of Montgom- 
ery co., abt. 55 m. W. by N. of Nashville. 

New York Mills, in N. V. a pt. vil. of Oneida co. 

New Zea land. S'e ZEALAND (NEW). 

New Zealand Flax, n. See PHORMIUM. 

Next, a., (super. of nigh.) [A.S. nest, or ne., from 
neh, neah, nigh.) Nearest in place; that has no object 
intervening between it and some other. Immediately 

receding or followingin order. Nearest in time; as 
he nextday. Nearest in degree, qualty, rank, right, 
or relation; as nezt in rauk, neztin kindred, 

ade. At the time or turn nearest or immediately 
succeeding. 

Nexus, n. [Lat.] A connecting link; a tie. 

Ney, MicHEL. Duke of Elchingen, and Prince de la 
Moskva, peer and marshal of France, and one of her 
greatest military heroes, born at Saarlouis, 1769. His 
early years were devoted to the study of the law, but 
disliklu the confinement, he entered the army asa 

rivate hussarin 1787. His intrepid courage rendered 
im distinguished in the first years of the Revolu- 
tionary War, when serving with the army of the 
Rhine; and in 1796 he rose to the rank of brigadier- 
eneral. On his marriage with Mlle. Anguié, the 
friend of Hortense de Beauharnais, Napoleon pro- 
sented him with a magniticent Egyptian sabre, and 
named him his envoy and minister plenipotentiary 
to the Helvetian republic; but in 1803 he was recall. d 
to take command of the army intended to make a de- 
scent upon England. In the following year, when 
Napoleon received the title of emperor, he resolved 
on restoring titles and decorations, N. was then 
created a marshal, and also received other distinctions, 
while he was with one accord denominated by the 
army “the bravest of the brave.” After a succession 
of toe during which . never relaxed in his ex- 
ertions, he obtained the additional title of Prince de 
la Morkra; and in June, 1814, he was invested with 
the dignity of a peer of France, He retired to his 
seat in the country, from which he was recalled in 
Mareh, 1815, by information that Napoleon had quitted 
Elba, Hitherto, one motive alone, the love of country, 
had impelled his every action; personal or family in- 
terest had never appeared throughout his conduct; 
he would have considered even a bare attempt at de- 
ception de caine. He thought the return of Napo- 
leon would prove njurious to France, and maintained 
that the mischief ought to be prevented. Therefore, 
on taking leave of Louis XVIII., he made many irut 
estations of his zeal and fidelity to the king, and ex- 
ressed his determination to aray tho progress of the 
nvader. Arriving at Besancon, Ney pund the whole 
country hastening to meet the returning emperor at 
Lyons; the dukes d'Artois and d'Angoulême, ac- 
knowledged the fruitlessness of resistance. The troops 
which he commanded shared the delirium; and N. 
himself yielded his opinion, and went over with his 
army to his former friend and master, He again 
fought under his banner at the battle of Waterloo, 
where he had five horses killed under him, and his 
cloak perforated with bullets. After the conclusion 
of that eventful day, and the second abdication of 
Napoleon, N. was advised to quit France, for which 
money and every facility of escape were offered him, 
He refused them all, and retired to the residence of a 
near relative; but he was soon arrested, and brought 
to trial; and his colleagues and companions in arms 
having declared themselves incompetent to form a 
court-martial whereby to judge him, the affair was 
earried to the House of Peers, by whom he was con- 
demned. Every avenue to the royal presence was 
purposely closed against his unhappy wife, who anxi- 
ously sought his pardon; and N. suffered with firm- 
ness, declaring with his last breath that he never had 
acted treacherously to his country. He was shot Dec. 
7, 1815, in the garden of the Luxembourg, Paris, 

Ney va, or NEIVA, a town of the United States of Co- 
lombia, cap. of a prov. of its own name, on the Magda- 
lena river, about 132 m. S W. of Bogota. 

Ney va, or Neiva, a town of the Island of Hayti, 
West Indies, about 70 m. E. of Port au-Prince. 

Nez Perce, in Idaho Territory, a N. central co. ; area, 

abt. 6,500 sq. m. Rivers. Clearwater River, and Lewis 

Fork of Columbia River, besides numerous smaller 

streams, Surface, much diversified ; %,, in some parts 

fertile. Min. Gold in the eastern part. Cup. Lewis- 

ton. Pop. abt. 4 000, 


Nez Perce Indians, 53 See p. 1801. 

N’Gami Lake, (nya e,) a lake in Africa, discov- 
ered by Dr. Livingstone, in 1849; Lat. between 20° 
and 21° 8., Lon. 22° 10’ and 23° 30’E. Ert. abt. 60 m 
long, with an average breadth of abt. 10 m. 

N-gan-Hoei, (Iw!) or Ganbway, a prov. in the 
E. of China; Lat. bet. 29° and 34° N., Lon. 113° and 
119° E.; area, 48,461 sq.m. The surface is level and 
fertile. The principal river is the Yang-tse-Kiang, 
Prod. Tea, rice, grain, and silk. It is rich in minerals, 
Cap. Nyan-King-Foo. Pop. 1878, est. from 37,000,000 
to 50,000,000. 
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Niag’arna, a river of N. America, being that portion of 
the great river St. Luwrence extending between lakes 
Erie aud Ontario, the level of the former being 334 teet 
above that of the latter. The N. issues from the N. E. 
extremity of Luke Erie, at Black Rock, near Buffalo, 
where it is 34 w. wide, and runs northward about 35 m., 
embracing in its course numerous islands, and running 
over a high ledge of rocks, forms the Great FALLs, the 
most stupendous cataract in the world. On flowing out 
of the upper lake, the river is almost on a level with its 
banks; so that any considerable rise of its level would 
make it lay under water the udjacent flat country of 
Upper Canada on the W., and of the State of New York 
on the E. For 3 m. from Lake Erie it has u rapid cur- 
rent; but it then becomes smooth avd placid, and con- 
tinues so till within a mile of the Falls, About 3 m, 
from Buffalo the river wideus, forming several islands, 
one of which, called Grand Island, 12 m. iu length, 
comprises about 17,000 acres. About 2 m. below Navy 
Island, on the left or Canadian bank, the river receives 
the Chippewa, which is connected with the Welland 
Canal, the artificial channel of communication between 
the upper and lower lake. The shores on either side 
are but thinly settled. A few farm-houses are dispersed 
here und there; but, for the most part, the bunks are 
covered with forests. The river, before reaching the 
Falls, is propelled with great rapidity, being a mile 


Fig. 1953. — NIAGARA PALIS. 


broad, abt. 25 feet deep, and having a descent of 50 ft. 
in halfa mile. An island at the very verge of the cat- 
aract divides it into two sheets of water: one of these, 
called the Horse-shoe Fail, is 600 yards wide, and 158 ft. 
in perpendicular depth ; the other, called the American 
Falls, being about 200 yards in width, and 164 feet in 
height. The breadth of the island is abont 500 yards. 
This grent sheet of water is precipitated erer a ledge 
of hard limestone in horizontal strata, below which is 
a somewhat greater thickness of soft shale, which de- 
cays and crumbles away more rapidly than the former 
stratum, so that the calcareous rock forms an overhang- 
ing muss, projecting 40 feet or more above the hollow 
space below. The depth of the water is much greater 
on the Canadian than on the American side: and hence, 
while the scarcely hidden rocks below the American 
Fall cause the flood to be broken into foam, the deep- 
green hue of the billows beneath the Horse-shoe Fall 
is but slightly changed by the crests rising above them. 
The finest view of the Fall is, perhaps, from the table- 
rock on the Canadian shore, and from the banks above 
it. Another good view is from a boat crossing the river 
200 or 300 yards below the Falls, both of which are thus 
seen to the greatest advantage. The rapids, however, 
are best seen from Goat Island, to which a very ingeni- 
ously constructed and strong bridge has been thrown 
on the American side, over rapids and great blocks of 
rock. On the N. side of the island, the rocks, project- 
ing into the river 200 or 300 feet immediately over the 
Falls, are accessible by a second wooden bridge, below 
which the water runs with fearful velocity. From the 
rocks the view over the precipice and great fall is ter- 
rific, absolutely appalling, in fact, although the pro- 
digious volume of the tumbling waters is not so appar- 
ent at this spot as from the table-rock and the boat. 
The banks rise from the ravine perpendicularly above 
the river for upwards of 180 feet, and hence, artificial 
means are necessary for effecting a descent to the water's 
edge; spiral staircases have been constructed, both on 
the Canadian and the American sides; besides which a 
third was constructed, in 1829, at the lower end of Goat’s 
Island, for the purpose of descending to a ledge actu- 
ally underneath the Fall. By these means the spectator 
is enabled to view the falling waters in almost every 
possible direction. “ The overwhelming sensation,” says 
a traveller, “with which the spectator can hardly fail 
to be affected, are produced by the immense flood, pre- 
cipitating at least 100,000,000 tons per minute, as well 
as by the stupendous mass and overpowering force of 
the roaring and falling waters. Every surrounding ob- 
ect, indeed, is viewed with indifference, while the mind 

wholly absorbed in the contemplation of a spectacle 
so sublime, surpassing in majesty and grandeur and 
power all the works of Natnre that have ever arrested 
the attention, or presented themselves to the imagina- 
tion.” These stupendous Falls hi ve attracted and con- 
tinue to attract large numbers of visitors, to accom- 
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modate whom numerous hotels have been built on 
both sides the river. Many private villas have also 
been erected on the Canadian side. After the river has 
passed over the Falls, its character is immediately and 
completely changed. The waters, which had expanded 
at the Falls to an entire width of 1,300 yards, iucludiug 
Goat Island, are again contracted after their union into 
a stream not more than 160 yards broad; and the river 
then runs furiously along a deep wall-sided valley, or 
huge treuch, which has been cut by the continued ac- 
tion of the stream during the lapse of ages. The cliffs 
on both sides are in most places perpendicular, and the 
ravine is only perceived on approaching the edge of the 
precipice. By the continued destruction of the rocks, 
owing to the edilies and spray rushing against the soft 
shale strata, the Falls have, within the lust 50 years, re- 
ceded upwards of 150 ft, or, in other words, the ravine 
has been prolonged to that extent. Through this deep 
chasm the Niagara flows with a constantly decreasing 
velocity for about 7 miles; and then the table-lund, 
which is almost on a level with Lake Erie, suddenly 
sinks down at Queenstown, and the river emerges into 
a plain, continuing for 7 m. to Lake Ontario. There 
seems to be no reasonable ground for doubting that the 
Falls were once at Queenstown, or 7 m. below their pres- 
ent position; and that, from the force of the water un- 
dermining and wearing away the rock, they have re- 
ceded from Queenstown to where we now find them. This 
recession is still going on, and a large projection on the 
Canadian bank, known as the Table Rock, bad partly 
fullen off in 1863; consequently they seem destined, in 
process of time, to reach Lake Erie, which, being only 
about 70 feet in depth, would thus be completely 
drained. 

Niag/ara, formerly Newark, a town of Lincoln co., 
prov. of Ontario, on the Niagara River, about 6 m. from 
its mouth. 5 

Niag’ara, in New Pork, a W. co., bordering on Lake 
Outario, on the N., and Canada on the W.; area, about 
400 sq.m. Rivers. Ningara River, and Tonawanda, Tus- 
carora, and Wilkins’ creeks. Surface, mostly level or 
undulating; soil, fertile. Min. Gypsum in extensive 
deposits. Cup. Lockport. Pop. (1880) 54.174. 

—A township of the above co.: pop. abt. 6,603. 

Niag’ara Falls, in New Fork. a post-village of Niag- 
ara co., abt, 22 m. N. by W. of Buffalo. 

Nian’gua, in Missouri, a river rising in Dallas co., and 
flowing N. into the Osage from Cumden co. 

Niantic, in Illinois, a post-village of Macon co., abt. 27 
m. E. of Springfield. 

Nins. or Neas Isle, an island of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, belonging to Holland, on the W. of Sumatra: 
Lat. between 0° 18’ 54” and 1° 35’ N., Lon. 97° and 98° 
E. Area, 1,575 sq.m. The surface is diversified, and 
the soil fertile. It has several convenient harbors. Prad. 
Rice, tobacco, sugur-enne. cocoa-nuts, bananas, Kc. The 
chief towns are Nias on the E., and Silorongang on the 
W. coast. Pop. Estimated at 170,000. 

Nib, n. [A S. neb, nebb.) The bill or beak of a bird, — 
The point of anything, particularly of a pen. 

Nibbed, (nibd,)a. Having a nib or point. 

Nib’ble, v. a. To bite by little at a time; to eat slowly 
or in sinall bits. — To bite, as a fish does the bait; just 
to catch by biting. 

—v. n. To bite at slightly or gently, as fishes nibble at the 
bait. — To carp at; to find fault; tocensure little faults, 

—n. A little bite, or seizing. 

Nibbler. n. One who bites a little at a time; a carper. 

Nib’blingly, adv. In a nibbling manner. 

Nibelun’gen-Lied. (Ger., Song of the Nibelungen.] 
(Lit.) A celebrated ancient German epic poem. The 
story is, that Siegfried, the son of Siegmund, king of 
Netherland, the “Achilles” of Scandinavian and Teutonic 
legends, having slain a dragon, vanquished the royal race 
of King Nibelung, in Nibelungen-land, and, obtaining 
possession of their fabulous amount of treasure. comes 
to Worms to woo the world-famous Chriemhild, sister of 
King Günther. She had forsworn marriage in conse- 
quence of a dream; but by his valor in vanquishing all 
the knights who ventured to meet him, he won her heart. 
Her brother Günther hears of the beautiful and redoubt- 
able Brunebild, queen of Isenland, and resolves to stake 
his fortune as her suitor. The condition was that he 
should engage in three combats with her, and if van- 
quished, be put to death, Siegfried accompanies and 
aids him, being promised the hand of Chriemhild if he 
should be successful, The heroes reach their destina- 
tion, and Brunehild appears in the lista with a shield of 
beaten gold, so heavy thet four of her chamberlains can 
scarcely bear it. Günther is in despair; but an invisible 
person by his side bids him take courage, seizes his arm, 
hurls the spear and flings the stone till the maiden ac- 
knowledges herself vanquished. Siegfried, the real 
winner of the contest, who had rendered himself invisi- 
ble by his magic cap, is rewarded with the hand of 
Chriemhild, and the two marriages are celebrated amid 
the utmost pomp and rejoicing. Dissensions ensue be- 
tween the queen and her sister-in-law; Siegfried con- 
trives to obtain the girdle of the former and to present 
it to the latter, who afterwards tells the whole story of 
her husband's valor, and charges her rival with love for 
him. The latter vows revenge, and secures the aid of 
the fierce and covetous Hagen, who sought the Nibe- 
lungen treasure, and who, having skilfully drawn from 
Chriemhild the secret of the spot where alone Siegfried 
was vulnerable, treacherously plunges a lance between 
his shoulders, ina royal chase. After the death of her 
husband, Chriemhild lives in melancholy retirement at 
Worms, Hagen having sunk all her Nibelungen treas- 
ure somewhere in the Rhine. Then Etzel (Attila) 
king of the Huns, seeks her in marriage, and she con- 
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sents, in order that she may avenge the death of Sieg- 
fried. After seven yeurs of repose in Hungary, she per- 
sundes Etzel to invite Günther and his heroes to visit 
him. They accept, aud go with a retinue of 10,900 men. 
Provided with gifts, they udvnuce iuto Etzel’s land. and 
are received with great honor; but the queen greets 
Hagen coldly. A tumult at length ensues, which re- 
sults in a dreadful battle, in which many heroes on both 
sides are slain. Glinther seeks a reconciliation, but 
rejects the proffered terms, requiring the surrender of 
Hagen; and the queen orders the hall in which they 
were to be set on fire. Six hundred only survive the 
conflagration, by penetrating deep into the walls. The 
contest is renewed, until at last, of all the Burgundi- 
ans, ouly Günther and Hagen remain, and are delivered 
in bonds to Chriemhild. She demands of Hagen where 
the Nibelungen treasure is concealed ; but he refuses to 
betray it so long as one of his lords lives. The head of 
Günther is struck off; but Hagen then declares that he 
aloue now knows where the treasure is concealed, and 
will not reveal it. Chriemhild thereupon grasps the 
sword of Siegfried and Leheads him at a blow; but the 
Hunnish warrior Hildebrand, enraged at seeing a hero 
fall by a woman's hand, slays the queen. This poem is 
substantially the work of an age anterior to Christia 
ity. It is regarded as composed of several pieces of un- 
equal antiquity ; the origin of the traditions embodied 
in it being usually attributed to the Scandinavians, 
The earliest manuscripts belong to the 13th ceatury. 
The first complete edition of the poem was published 
by C. H. Miiller (1782). A critical edition was published 
by Lachmann (1826, 3d edition, 1852). There are English 
translations by Birch (1848), and Lettsom (1850). 

Nieren. See Nice. 

Ni’caise, St.,) a martyr of the 3d century, said to be 
the first bishopof Rome. Another martyr and saint of 
the nume was bishop of Rheims, in the 5th century. 

Nienn dra, n. (B.) A genus of plants, order Ma- 
nacee. The apple of Peru, N. physaloides, is a large, 
coarse herb, 1-5 feet high, very branching; leaves large, 
oblong; corolla slightly lobed, pale-blue, white, and 
with 5 blue spots in the centre. It is a native of Peru, 
and is cultivated in gardens. 

Nicandro, (St.,) (ne-kan'dro,) a town of S. Italy, 
prov. of Cupitanata, 24 m. from Manfredonin ; pop. 8,000, 

Nica’nor, commander of the Syrian army for Antio- 
chus Epiphanes, slain by Judas Maccabeus at Bethron, 
B. C. 161. 

Nicaragua, (nik-a-rah’gwa,) a republic of Central 
America, having Honduras and San Salvador on the N., 
the Caribbean Sea on the E., Costa Rica and the Pacific 
on the S., and the latter again on the W. It lies between 
Lat. 10° and 15° N., and Lon. 82° 10’ and 87° 4% W. 
Area, abt. 57,780 eq. m. The surface of N., is much diver- 
sified. It is traversed by two mountain ranges, the 
western of which follows the direction of the coast-line, 
varying from 10 to 20 m. from the Pacific. The eastern 
range (a part of the great range of the Cordilleras) 
runs nearly parallel to it, sending off several spurs 
towards the Mosquito Territory, q. v, and forming the 
immense basin which contains Nicaragua and Managua 
lakes. These mountains often attain an elevation of 
11,000 ft. The more important rivers are the Rio Coco, 
or Segovia, Escondido, or Bluefields, and San Juan. The 
soil is very fertile, producing a superior quality of 
sugur-cane, cacao, cotton, indigo, tobacco, maize, and 
rice, with all the fruits and edibles of the tropics in 
great sbundance. Exzpts. Sarsaparilla, aloes, ipecacu- 
anha, giuger, copal, gum-arabic, caoutchouc, &c. Min. 
Gold, silver, copper. iron, und lead are found in the N. 
part. V. is divided into 4 departments — Rivas, Gre- 
nada, Segovia, and Matugulpa. (up. Managna. V. was 
discovered by Gil Gonzales de Avila in 1521, and con- 
quered by Pedro Arias de Avila, the governor of Pan- 
ama, in 1822. During the great year of revolution in 
Central America—1821—it threw off allegiance to 
Spain, und. after a severe and desperate struggle, gained 
its independence, and became the second State in the 
Federal Republic of Central America. On the dissolu- 
tion of that union, in 1839, N. became an independent 
republic ; but, like most of the Central and South Amer- 
ican republics, it has been the scene of much discord 
and confusion. The dispute with England, concerning 
the Mosquito Territory (1847-48), was settled in favor 
of N., but subsequently, in 1855, the leaders of the op- 
posing parties of “Liberals” and “ Conservatives” 
plunged the country into all the horrors of civil war, 
which only ended in the total defeat of the former. The 

- prevailing religion is the Roman Catholic. Pop. 300,000. 

NICARAGUA, an extensive lake of Central America, in the 
above republic, It is about 110 m. in length. by about 
40 m. in width, and covers an area of nearly 4,500 aq. m. 
Its surface is about 110 feet above sea-level, and it is 
surrounded on all sides by mountains, It receives nu- 
merous streams, and has its outlet in the Caribbean 
Sea through Rio San Juan. It contains many islands, 
and the scenery is said to be of the most beautiful 
description, while the waters abound in fish of fine 
quality. The island Zapatero, though uninhabited, 
is noted as containing extensive ancient ruins and 
monolithic idols. The other important islands are Ome 
tepec, Selentanami, and the Corales, a cluster of vol- 
canic islets (several hundred in number) lying around 
the base of the volcano of Mombacho. 

NICARAGUA, a town of the republic of Nicaragua, on 
a lake of same name, abt. 38 m. S. E. of Grenada. Pip. 
8,000. For Inter-Oceanic Canal, see DARIEN, PANAMA. 

Nicara’gua, (San Juan de.) a town of Central 
America. See San Juan DE NICARAGDA, 

Nieara’gua-wood, n. (Bot.) The wood of the 
Cesalpinia echinata, a tree growing in Nicaragua; it is 
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a species of Brazil-wood, and is used with a solution of 
tin as a mordaut, to dye a bright but fugitive red. 

Nicaria, or Nikaria, (auc. Iurus or Icuria,) (ne- 
ku’ree-a,) an island of the Grecian Archipelago, belong- 
ing to Turkey, 12 m. W. of Samos; Lat. 370 50’ N., Lon. 

26° 10 E.; urea, 50 sq. m.; pop. 1,000. 

Nicas‘tro, a town of 8. Italy, prov. of Calabria Ulte- 
riore, 1,124 m. S. of Cosenza ; pop. 10,000. 

Nicau sis, (or, according to the Arabians, BALKIS,) 
qaeen of Sheba, who visited Solomon upon the report 
of his wisdom. Her country was probably that part of 
Arabia Felix which was inhabited by the Sabæans; but 
Josephus asserts that she reigned over Egypt aud 
Ethiopia. 

Nice, or Nicæ'a. (Anc. Geog.) A city of Bithynia, 
in Asia Minor, on the E. shore of the Lake Ascania. 
This city, called Ancore, or Helicore, is said to have 
been colonized by Bottiwans, and destroyed by the My- 
sinus. Antigonus rebuilt it n. o. 316, and named it Anti- 
gonea; but Lysimachus, having conquered this part of 
Asia, changed its name to Nicæa, in honor of his wife 
Niceea, danghter of Antipater. It became n city of 
great importance, and the kings of Bithynia often re- 
sided here. The celebrated Council of Nicaea, the first 

eneral council, was convened, A. b. 325, nt Nicæa in 
Kela Minor by the emperor Constantine, in order to set- 
tle differences that had arisen in respect to the doc- 
trines of Arius. This council was attended by upwards 
of 250 bishops, of whom a great majority came froin the 
East, besides presbyters, deacons, and others from all 
parts of the Christian world. The chief question was 
the Arian heresy ; and the council decreed in the excom- 
munication of Arius. (See AulAxs.) The 2dcouncilof Nice, 
recognized cecumenic Council of the Roman Catholics, 
assembled under the authority of Pope Adrian I. by the 
desire of the Empress Irene, and which sat from Sept. 24 
to Oct. 23. The bishops declared the veneration of images 
and the cross to be agreeable to Sacred Scripture and 
reason, and to the teachings of the Church. 

Nice, (neece ) It. Nizza.) A city and seaport of France, 
dept. of Alpes Maritimes, on the Mediterrancan, 95 m. 
S. W. of Genoa. It is beautifully situated at tho fvot of 
the Alps, which protect it from the N. and E. winds. 
The port is small, but is convenient for vessels of 300 
tons burden. The river Paglione traverses the city, di- 
viding it into Old and New Town, the latter of which is 
handsomely built. The principal among the public 
buildings are the cathedral, governor's residence, college, 
and public library. Also a fine arch erected in honor of 
Victor Amadens III. Munuf. Silk, twist, snuff, soap, 
paper, and perfumery. It bas a fishery of anchovies. 
Exp. Oil, wine, oranges, and hemp. Imp. Corn, salt- 
fish, manufactured goods, and colonial produce. Owing 
to its genial climate, it is a resort for invalids during 
the winter months. — N. is supposed to have been col- 
onized by Phoceeans from Marseilles in the 5th century. 
With the neighboring territory, it was made a Roman 
province under Augustus, and after undergoing various 
changes, became a dependency of Genoa in 630. It was 
incorporated with the French republic in 1792, and for- 
mally ceded by the King of Sardinia in 1796, but was re- 
stored to the latter in 1814. It was annexed to France 
by treaty in 1860. In April, 1881, the Opera House wag 
burned, and 61 persons perished in it. Pvp. 50,180. 

Niece, a. [A. S. nesc, soft, tender ; Dn. nisch.) Ten- 
der; dainty; sweet or very pleasant to the taste; del- 
icate. — Gratifying ; pleasant ; agreeable ; as, a nice ride. 
— Fine; minutely elegant; accurate; exact; precise; 
requiring scrupulous exactness ; as, a nice point. — Per- 
ceiving the smallest difference; distingnishing accu- 
rately and minutely by perception; perceiving accu- 
rately the smallest fanits, errors, or irregularities; dis- 
tinguishing and judging with exactness; refined.—Over- 
scrnpulous or exact; fastidious ; squeamish, — Serupu- 
lously and minately cantious ; showing great delicacy ; 
of a delicate nature; easily injured or impaired, as 
reputation, 

Nice‘ly, adv. With delicate perception; accurately; 
exactly; precisely; with exact order or proportion; 
finely ; with minute elegance. 

Ni'cene Creed, n. (Eccl. Hist.) Tho confession of 
faith in which the consubstantiality of the Father and 
Son is asserted against the Arians. (See ARIANS.) This 
creed was commenced by the council of Nice, A. p. 325, 
and completed by the second general council of Con- 
stantinople, A. D. 381. The Nicene Creed was generally 
used by the Eastern churches in the administration of 
baptism ; but was not inserted in their daily service till 
the 5th century. In the service of the Church of Rome 
it was inscribed 4. D. 1014. 

Nice’neas, n. The state or quality of being nice; del- 
icacy of perception; the quality of perceiving small 
differences. — Extreme delicacy ; excess of scrupulous- 
ness or exactness; accuracy; minute exactness; pre- 
cision; nicety. 

Nicephorus, (ni-sefo-rus,) the name of two saints — 
the first, a martyr of Antioch about 260; the second, a 
Greek historian and patriarch of Constantinople, B. abt. 
750, D. 828. 

Niceph/orus, Catustus, a Greek historian, who, 
among other works, produced an Ecclesiastical History, 
in 23 books, the date of which commences with the 
year 610. This work was translated into French by Du 
Luc, and again into Latin by Lange. Flourished in the 
14th century. 

Niceph/oruas I., Emperor of Constantinople, was at 
first chancellor of the empire, but usurped the throne, 
in 802, from the empress Irene, whom he banished to 
the isle of Mitylene. The beginning of his reign waa 
marked by wisdom and clemency; but afterwards he 
committed such cruelties, that his subjects revolted, aud 
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proclaimed Bardanes, surnamed the “Turk,” emperor. 
Burdanes was defeated, however. and sent to a monas- 
tery, where he was deprived of bis eyes, The Bulgar- 
ians having invaded the empire, aud ravaged Thrace, 
Nicephorus marched against them ; but was vanquished 
and slain, 811. 

Nicepuorus II., (Phocas,) a nobleman of Constantinople, 
whose character was so popular, that he was raised to 
the imperial throne in 963. He married the widow of 
his predecessor, Romanus II., and drove the Saracens 
out of a great part of Asia. Ile was assassinated by 
John Zimisces und other conspirators, in 909. 

Niceruorus III., was invested with the purple by the 
army which he commanded, in 1078. He was deprived 
of this dignity in 1081, by his general, Alexis Comnenus, 
who sent him to a convent, where he died shortly after, 

Nicetas, (St.,) abbot of Mount Olympus; b. 824. 

Nice'ty, n. Dess; the quality of being nice; del- 
icacy of perception; excess of delicacy; fastidiousners ; 
squeamishness ; minute difference; minuteness of obser- 
vation ur discrimination ; precision; accuracy ; delicate 
management; exactness in treatment. 

—pl. Dainties ; delicacies in food. 

Niche, (nich,) n. (Ger. nische; Fr. niche; Sp. nicho ; 
It. nicchia.) (Arch.) A 
recess in a wall for a 
statue, vase, or other 
erectornament. Among 
the ancients they were 
sometimes square, but 
oftener semi-circular at 
tbe back, and termi- 
nated in a balf-dome at 
the top; occasionally 
small pediments were 
formed over them,which 
were supported on con- 
soles, or small columns 
or pilasters placed at 
the sides of the niches, 
bnt they were frequent- 
ly lett plain, or orna- 
mented only with a few 
mouldings. In the Mid- 


dle Ages architecture ni- 
ches (often called Taber- 
nades) were extensive- 
ly used, especially in 
ecclesiastical buildings, 
for statues (Fig. 1954.) 
The arches of the beads 
were either cinque- 
foiled, trefoiled,or plain, 
and when canopies were 
used they were gener- 
ally made to project. 

Niched, (nicht,)a. Put 
in a niche; having a 
niche. 

Nicholas. (nik’o-las,) 
one of the seven deacons 
mentioned in the Acts. 
He was a proselyte of 
Antioch; but afterwards 
founded a sect called by 
his name, which per- 
mitted concubinage and the offering of meats to idols. 
By some, however, this Nicholas is said to have been a 
person other than Nicholas the deacon. 

Nicholas I., Pope, was elected in succession to Bene- 


Fig. 1954. 
FROM MAGDALEN COLLEGE, 
OXFORD. 
(End of 15th century.) 


dict III. in 858. He excommunicated Photius, patri- 
arch of Constantinople, whose schism led to the separa- 
tion of the Roman and Byzantine churches. D. at 
Rome, 867. 

NichoLAs II., was a native of Burgundy. who became 
archbishop of Florence, and succeeded Stephen IX. in 
1058. He was opposed by a rival, who styled himself 
Benedict X.; but being disavowed by the council of 
Satri, the latter was obliged to forego his claim to the 
papal chair. This pope assembled a council at Rome, 
and caused a decree to be passed which was very im- 
portant in the subsequent elections to the tiara. He 
was succeeded by Alexander II. D. 1061. 

Nionol As III. was of a noble Italian family, and elected 
pope in succession to John XXI., in 1277. He obtained 
from the Emperor, Rudolph of Hapsburg, large grants 
of Italian territory; among the rest, the exarchate of 
Ravenna. He dispatched a number of missions to 
heathen countries, and deprived Charles d'Anjou, King 
of Naples, of the dignity of a senator of Rome. His suc- 
cessor wns Martin IV. D. 1280. 

Nicolas IV. was a native of Ascoli, and was elected to 
the papal chair upon the death of Honorius IV., in 
1288. He excommunicated James of Aragon and his 
followers in the island of Sicily, and advanced the claims 
of Charles IT. of Anjou to that kingdom. He likewise 
endeavored to excite a new crusade, but without suc- 
cess. This disappointment hastened his death, which 
took place in 1202. 

Nicnoias V., Cardinal-Bishop of Bologna, becamo Pope 
after Eugenins IV., in 1447. He restored peace to the 
Romanand Western churches, and caused the sovereigns 
and states of Italy to forget their feuds. He collected 
books und manuscripts, and ordered translations to be 
made of the Greek classics. The Vatican library was 
also fonnded by him, and he embellished Rome with 
numerous fine edifices. He was an enlightened and 
distinguished pope. D. 1455. 

Nicholas, an emperor of Constantinople, deposed after 


n few days’ reign by Alexis Ducas, 1204. 


| Nicholas I., EMPEROR or ALL THE Russias, the third son 
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of Paul I., who was murdered by his officers in 1801, 
was B. in 1796, His early education was superintended 
by his mother, at whose desire be was especially in- 
structed in modern languages, music, and the art of war, 
towards all of which he showed a great predisposition. 
On the general peace in 1814, the Grand-Duke Nicholas 
started on a foreign tour, visiting the courts of Berlin, 
Vienna, and St. James’s. Shortly after his return to 
Russin, in 1816, be married Princess Charlotte, sister of 
Frederick William IV., King of Prussia, and from this 
period his time was divided between his domestic duties 
and the life of the camp, in which he took great delight. 
On Dec. 1, 1825, his eldest brother, the Emperor Alex- 
ander, D. at Taganrog. The Grand Duke Nicholas 
hastened to take the oath of fidelity to his elder brother 
Constantine, then governor of Poland, though he was 
well aware that the council of the empire was in pos- 
session of a sealed packet intrusted to them Ly the late 
emperor, which contained the announcement that his 
brother Constantine having voluntarily renounced all 
pretensions to the empire, the Grand-Duke Nicholas 
was tu be his snccessor. After an interregnum of three 
weeks, on the 24th of Dec., N. was at last proclaimed 
emperor, N. had, however, to repress a formidable in- 
surrection, comprising powerful members of the mili- 
tary and nobility. During that critical period. N. dis- 
play ed a fearless and energetic character, which rapidly 
awed the insurrectionists. many of whom were shot 
down or subsequently executed, or banished to Siberia. 
Shortly after his coronation, he sent his troops against 
the Shah of Persia, whose army was defeated in several 
engugements by Marshal Paskiewitsch. The Shah was 
compelled to sign the treaty of Turkmanchay, by which 
the provinces of Krivan and Nakhichevan were ceded 
to Russia, an additional indemnity of about three mil- 
lions sterling being exacted from him. X. also joined 
with England and France in aiding the Grecks to achieve 
their independence, and the Russian fleet co operated 
with those of the two first-pamed powers in annihilat- 
ing the Turkish flotilla at Navarıno. In 1828 war broke 
ont between Russia and Turkey; upon which General 
Diebitsch captured the fortress of Sili-tria, routed the 
Turkish army at Shumla, crossed the Balkan, and 
appeared before Adrianople. In 1829 the treaty of 
Adrianople was concluded, which gave to Russia, be- 
sides large tracts of territory in Asia, the right to trade 
in all parts of Turkey and upon the Danube, and the 
free passage of the Dardanelles. In virtue of this con- 
cession, N. likewise became the protector of the Danu- 
bian principalities. In 1830 he displayed considerable 
hostility towards the revolution that had brought about 
a change of dynasty in France; and in the same year an 
insurrection burst forth in Poland. which war not re- 

ressed until after a terrible struggle of 10 months. The 
brave but unsuccessful Poles were treated with the 
utmost rigor; many were sent to Siberia or the army 
of the Caucasus; the universities were suppressed, the 
libraries aud other great establishments were trans 
ferred to St. Petersburg; and finally, in 1832, the king- 
dom of Poland became extinct. In 1839 a formal decla- 
ration of war was made aguinst the Circassians, with 
whom the Russians had long been engaged in a desul- 
tory warfare. This struggle was vigorously maintaine 
by the emperor throughout his whole life, but it 
remained for bis successor, Alexander, to thoroughly 
subdue the brave mountaineers. During the Hungarian 
insurrection in 1849, the troops of N. enabled Austria 
to trinmph over her revolted subjects, and to complete 
the subjugation of Hungary. In 1853 he dispatched 
Prince Menschikoff to Constantinople, to exact from the 
Porte a treaty whereby Russia might be permitted to 
interfere in the internal affairs of Turkey, and secure 
to herself the prerogative of protecting the Greek sub- 
jects of the Ottoman empire. The result of Prince 
Menschikoff’s mission is well known; Russia occupied 
the Dannbian principalities as “a material guarantee ;” 
the fleet of N. destroyed the Turkish vessels at Sinope; 
and France and England, after employing every effort 
at concillation fruitlessly, declared war ugainst the Czar, 
invaded the Crimea, where the Rnssinn arms were sub- 
jected to defeat at the Alma, at Inkermann, and at Se- 
bnstopol; all the forts upon the southern side of which 
were captured und destroyed. This last event, however, 
was subsequent to the death of the Emperor, who suc- 
cumbed to a mortal malady, whilst busily engaged in 
projecting renewed efforts against the allies. The em- 
peror Nicholas was a man of prodigious industry; his 
energetic character enabled him to assume the position 
of defender of order and legitimacy thronghout the 
continent of Europe. Order and Jegitimacy signified to 
him, however, a total repression of national liberty. 
With respect to his own country, he was professedly 
despotic. “Despotism,” he observed, “is the very 
essence of my government.” The great object of his 

public life was to realize the ambitious projects of Peter 
. and Catharine II., — the possession by Russia of Con- 
stantinople, and of the territories of the Sultan. D. 
March 2, 1855. 

Nicholas, (nik’o-las,) in California,a town of Placer eo. 

Nicholas, (nik’o-las,) in Kentucky, a N. E. co.; area, 
abt. 300 sq. m. Rivers. Licking and South Licking 
rivers. Surface, diversified ; soil, very fertile. Cup. 
Carlisle. Pop. nht. 12.500. 

| Nich/olas, in W. Virginia, a S. central co.; area, abt. 
600 sq. m. Rivers. Kanawha, Ganley. and Meadow. 
Surface, hilly; soil, in some parts fertile, but mostly 
sterile. Cup. Summerville. 

Nicholas, (St.,) bishop of Myre, in Lycia, lived in the 
3d century and was persecuted by Diocletian. He is the 
patron of youth, and also of Russia. His festival day ia 
celebrated Dec. 6. 
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Nich/olas, (St..) a town of Belgium, prov. of E. Flan- 
ders, 20 m. E. N. E of Ghent. Manuf. tton, woollen, 
and silk fabrics, husiery, hats, leather, and tobacco ; 
besides sugur-refineries, distilleries, &c. It is one of 
the largest markets for flax in Europe. Pop. 23,388, 

Nicholas, (St., one of the Cape Verd Islands, between 
Santa Lucia and Santiago; Lat. 16° 35’ N., Lou. 240 15’ 
W. Ert. 30 m. long, aud 13 broad. Pap. 6,000. 

Nicholas, (St.,) a small island of Eugland, in Plymouth 
Sound, ou the S. coast of the co. of Devon. 

Nicholasville, in Kentucky, a post-village, cap. of 
Jessamine co, abt. 12 m. S. of Lexington; pop. abt, 800. 

Nichols, (nik'olz) in New York, u post-village and 
township of Tioga co., abt. 8 m. S. W. of Oswego; pop. 
of township abt. 1,952. 

Nicholson, in Pransylvania, a post-township of 
Wyoming co.; pop abt. 1,141. 

Nich’olsville, or Nicao.vitte, in New York, a post- 
village of St. Lawrence co., abt. 31 m. E. by N. of Canton. 

Nieholsville, in 0/0, a post-village of Clermont co., 
abt. 21 m. E. of Cincinnati. 

Nicias, (nish’i-dis,) an Athenian general, who took a 
prominent part in the Peloponnesian war. He was a 
wealthy citizen, and a successful general, cantion being 
his leading characteristic. Ou the death of Cleon, whom 
he had steadily opposed, he negotiated the treaty called 
the Peace of Nicias (B. 0. 421), by which the Athenians 
and Spartans agreed to a truce of 50 years. In 415, the 
peace being almost a dead letter, Nicias was joined with 
Alcibiades and Lamachus in command of the expedition 
to Sicily. of which, however, he wholly disapproved. 
After temporary success the tide was turned by the 
arrival of Spartan auxiliary forces at Syracuse, to meet 
which Athenian reinforcements were sent under De- 
mosthenes and Eurymedon; but after more than two 
years’ efforts, the Athenians had to raise the siege and 
retire. An eclipse of the moon took place at the time 
fixed for their secret departure, aud Nicias, a supersti- 
tious man, deferred the retreat; the Athenians were 
completely overthrown, and Nicias with his colleague 
put to death, 413. 

Nicias, a celebrated Grecian painter, who was contem- 
porary with Apelles. His greatest picture was that 
which illustrated the passage in Homer's Odyssey, 
where Ulysses invokes the shades of the departed. 
Ptolemy I., king of Egypt, offered Nicias sixty talents 
(about 375,000) for the picture; but the painter pre- 
ferred to present it to his native city of Athens. One 
of his pictures was taken to Rome by Augustus, in 
whose temple it was afterwards fixed. He is likewise 
stated to have painted some of the statues of Praxiteles. 
Flonrished about the 3d century B. o. 

Nick, n. (Sw. nick; Du. knik, a nod; Ger. nicken.] The 
exact point of time required by necessity or conven- 
ience; the critical time.—A notch cut in anything; a 
score fur keeping an account.—A winning throw at dice. 

—v.a, To notch or make incisions in; to cut in nicks or 
notches. — To suit or fit into, as tallies cut in nicks. — 
To hit; to touch luckily; to perform a slight artifice 
used at the lucky time. — To defeat or cou, as at dice; 
to disappoint by some trick or unexpected turn. — To 
notch or make an incisiou in, as a horse’s tail, to make 
him carry it higher. 

Nick. (Northern Myth.) [A. S. hneeian, to kill; Icel. 
nikker, a water-spirit, a devil.] An evil spirit of the 
waters; — hence Old Nick, a term for the Devil, in vul- 
gar discourse. — Worcester. 

Nickel, (ni L,) n. (Chem. and Metal.) A metal discov- 
ered by Croustedt in 1751, with a singular analogy to 
cobalt, being always associated with it in nature. Its 
principal ore is kupfernickel, which is the diarsenide 
.of the metal. It is also extracted from nickel speiss, 
which is an impure arseniosulphide of nickel, left after 
the manufacture of cobalt-blue from its ores. Nickel 
is extensively employed in alloys, of which German sil- 
ver is the most important. The process for purifying 
it is kept a secret; but the following is generally sup- 
posed to be the method adopted at Birmingham. The 
speiss is first fused with chalk and fluor-spar, and the 
mass obtained reduced to powder, which is roasted for 
twelve hours to expel the arsenic. The residue is dis- 
solved in hydrochloric acid, the solution diluted, and 
the iron peroxidized by the addition of bleaching-pow- 
der. The iron is then thrown down with milk of lime, 
and the precipitate well washed. The liquid, which 
contains all the cobalt and nickel, is treated with sul- 
phuretted bydrogen, which throws down everything but 
these two metals, which are afterwards separated from 
it by precipitating the cobalt with the chloride of lime; 
and, lastly, the nickel with milk of lime. Pure nickel 
is a brilliant, silver-white, ductile metal, nearly as infus- 
ible as iron. It is magnetic up to 630° Fahr., and be- 
comes oxidized by exposure to a current of air at a high 
temperature. It is easily attacked by nitric acid and 
aqua regia, and slowly by sulphuric and hydrochloric 
acids. Its principal use is as a whitening agent in the 
manufacture of German silver. Added to aluminum in 
the proportion of 2 per cent., it hardens that metal with- 
out perceptibly altering its lightness. For chemical pur- 
poses it may be obtained in a state of purity by igniting 
oxalate of nickel in a closed crucible. Equiv. 20°54; Sp. 
gr. 8°82; Symbol Ni. 

Oxides of N. With oxygen nickel forms two oxides, — 
the protoxide (NiO) and sesquioxide (NigO3). The prot- 
oxide is obtained as an olive-green powder by igniting 
the carbonate in a covered crucible, andasa bulky green 
hydrate by precipitating its salts with potash. The 
protoxide forms numerous well-defined salts, mostly of 
an apple-green color. The sesquioxide is a black pow- 
der, procured by treating the hydrated protoxide with 
chloride of soda, It does not combine with acids, but 
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gives off a part of its oxygen when submitted to their 
action, and forms salts of the protoxide. 

Salts of N. The principal are the sulphide, obtuined 
as a black hydrate when salt of nickel is precipitated by 
sulphide of ammonium; the chloride, furmed by dis- 
solving the oxide in hydrochloric acid ;— on evaporation, 
it yields green hydrated crystals, which, when submit- 
ted to a high temperature, sublime in crystalline, yellow 
scales; the sulphate is formed by dissolving the oxide in 
sulphuric acid. It crystallizes in green rhombic prisms, 
which, on exposure to light, are converted without loss 
of water into uctohedra, It is sometimes used in medi- 
cine as a tonic, With potash it forms a double salt. The 
other salts of nickel are unimportant. 

Nick’eline, NICKEL BLOou, NICKEL VITRIOL, n. (Min.) 
The kupfernickel of the German miners. It is an im- 
portant ore of nickel, and is found principally in Saxony, 
associated with cobalt, silver, and copper ores. 

Nick’el Plating. (Applied Chem.) See Supr'r. 

Nick’er, n. One who nicks; particularly one who 
watches for an opportunity to pilfer, or to practise some 
knavish artifice. (Low.)— Worcester. 

Nick’-nack, n. A bauble; a trifle; a small toy;— 
generally used in the plural. See KNICK-KNACK. 

Nick-nack’ery, n. A trifle; a toy: a knick-knack. 

Nick name, n. Fr. num-de-nique, name of contempt.) 
A by-name; a name given in contempt, derision, or re- 
proach ; an opprobrious appellation, 

—v.a. To give a name of reproach to; to call by an op- 

robrious xppellation. — . 

Nic’obar Islands, a group in the Indian Ocean, be- 
tween Lat. 30 and 10° N., Lon. 93° and 94° E., about 
midway between Sumatra and the Andaman Islands, 
There are 7 large and 12 small islands. The principul 
are Sambelong and Carnicobar. The surface is gen- 
erally hilly and the soil fertile, but they are deemed un- 
healthy for foreigners. Prod. Sugar, tobacco, cocoa- 
nuts, oranges, &c. Pp. unknown. 

Nicodemus, (nik-o-de’mus.) (Script.) A member of 
the Jewish Sanhedrim, at first a Pharisee, and afterwards 
a disciple of Jesus. He was early convinced that Christ 
came from God, but was not ready at once to rauk him- 
self among His followers. In John iii. 1-20, he first ap- 
pears as a timid inquirer after the truth, learning the 
greet doctrines of regeneration and atonement. In 

ohn vii. 45-52, we see him cautiously defending the 
Saviour before the Sanhedrim. At last, in the trying 
scene of the crucifixion, he avowed himself a believer, 
and came with Joseph of Arimathea to pay the last du- 
ties to the body of Christ, which they took down froin 
the crosa, embalmed, and laid in the sepulchre. (John 
xix. 39.) 

Nicolai’eff, a town, and river-port of European Russia, 
govt. of Kherson, at the confluence of the Ingul with 
the Bug, 20 m. above where the latter falls into the 
estuary of the Dnieper. It was founded in 1790, and 
intended as the naval depot for the Russian fleet in 
the Black Sea. Prominent among the public buildings 
are the cathedral, the admiralty, the town-hall, the 
marine barracks, and the naval hospital. It has exten- 
sivo dock-yards for ship-bnilding. Pop. (1876) 52,805. 

Nicola’itans, u. pl. (Eccl. Hist.) Heretical persons or 
teachers, mentioned in Rev. ii. 6-15. Whether they 
were the same as the Nicolaitans of the second century 
and later, is very doubtful. Some suppose them to be 
followers of Nicholas the deacon, but there is no good 
evidence that he ever became a heretic. 

Nic’olaus, in California, a post-village in Sutter co., 
abt. 17 m. S. of Marysville. 

Nicole, Pierre, (nik/ol,) an eminent French divine and 
moralist, B. at Chartres, 1625. He became a member of 
the suciety of Port Royal, where he taught with great 
reputation, and assisted Arnauld in many of his works. 
In his latter years he espoused the cause of Bossuet 
against the Quietists, and was engaged in other contro- 
versies. His principal works ure, Moral Essays, 23 vols.; 
The Perpetuity of the Faith of the Catholic Church re- 
specting the Eucharist ; aud a Treatise on the Unity of the 
Church. D. 1695. 

Nicolet, (nee’ko-la,) a central co. of prov. of Quebec; 
area, abt. 487 sq.m. Rivers, 
cour rivers. Cup. Nicolet. Pop. 24,000. 


Nicome’‘dia,. 


St. Lawrence and Becan- 
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brother Zibætas, who disputed the throne with him 
His barbarian auxiliaries subsequeutly turned against 
bin and overran the whole of Asia Miuor. D. about 
250 B. c. A 


1779 


Nicomepes II., succeeded Prusias II., 149 B. o. During his 


long reign, he remained the ally of the Romans, and 

assisted the latter against Aristonicus, king of Perga- 

mus, 131 B.c. The last years of his reign were spent 

ia Sup tendini against Mithridates VL, king of Pontus. 
. 91 B. c. 


Nicomepes III., son and euccessor of the preceding, was 


deposed in the first year of his reign, by Mithridates 
VI., but was afterwards restored to it by the Romans. 
Iu 88 B. c. he engaged with the Romans in attacking 
Mithridates,whose general defeated him in Paphlagonia ; 
whereupon he tled to Italy, where he remained till the 
conclusion of the war,B c. 84. Dying without issue, he 
left his crown to the Romans, 74 B. c. 

(Anc. Geog.) The capital of ancient 
Bithynia, situated at the N.E. angle of the Gulf of 
Astacus, in the Propontis, now called the Bay of Ismid, 
was built about 264 a. D., by Nicomedes I., who made it 
the capital of his kingdom, aud svon became one of the 
most magnificent and flourishing cities in the world. 
Constantine died at a royal villa in the immediate 
vicinity. Hannibal committed suicide in a castle close 
by. It was the birthplace of the historian Arrian. The 
small town of Ismid, or Isnikmid, now occupies its site, 
and contains many relics of ancient N. 


Nicop‘olis, a city of ancient Greece, in Epirus, on the 


Ambracian Gulf, built by Augustus, 31 B. C., to com- 
memorate his victory over af at Actium. N be- 
came subsequently the capital of Epirus, but in the 
Middle Ages it sank into obscurity and disappeared. It 
was probably the place where St. Paul passed the last 
winter of his life. — There were 5 or 6 other towns of 
this name in antiquity. 


Nicopolis, or Nicopoli, a fortified town of Euro- 


pean Turkey, in Bulgaria, on the Danube, 56 m. W. of 
Rovstchook ; Lat. 430 45’ N., Lon. 24° 8’ E. It was 
founded by Trajan, and here the Hungarians, under Sigis- 
mund, were, in 1396, defeated by the Turks. Ip. 10.000. 


Nico’sia, a town of Italy. in Sicily, prov. of Catania, 


14 m. N. E. of Castro-Giovanni ; . 13,650. 


Nico’sia, the cap. of the Island of Cyprus. See LEFKOSIA. 
Nicot, Jean, (K,) a French courtier and writer, B. at 


Nimes, 1530, who was sent by Francis II. as ambassador 
to Portugal. whence he brought the plant named 
tobacco, which, in France, has been called Nicotiana, out 
of compliment to the importer. D. at Paris, 1600. 


Nicotiana, (ni-ko-she-a’na,) n. [After John Nicot, of 


Languedoc. who seems to have introduced it into Europe.] 
(Bot.) A genus of plants, order Solunacez. They are 
coarse, narcotic, annual 
herbs, with simple leaves, 
and terminal flowers; co- 
rolla white, tinged with 
green or purple. The 
species and varieties sup- 
ply the different kinds of 
tobacco now in general use 
in some form or other all 
over the globe. Most of 
the tobacco of commerce, 
as that of Virginia, is 
yielded by the species N. 
tabacum, a native of the 
warm parts of America, 
but now cultivated in va- 
rious countries. The Shi- 
Taz, or Persian tobacco, is 
obtained from N. Persi- 
ca; the Syrian and Turk- 
ish, from N. rustica ; Cuba 
and Havana, from both V. 
tabacum and N, repanda ; 
and Orinoco, from N. ma- 


Fig. 1955. — NICOTIANA. 
cruphylla. — See Tonacco. 


Nicotia’nin, n. (Chem.) The essential oil of tobacco, 


obtained on distilling the leaves with water. It has the 
appearance of camphor, and by distillation with caustic 
potash is said to give nicotine. 


NICOLET, a town of prov. of Quebec, cap. of the above co., Nie'otine, n. (Chem.) A volatile alkaloid contained 


abt. 84 m. N. N. E. of Montreal. 

Nicollet, (nik-o-la’,) in Minnesota, a S. central co.; 
area, abt. 450 sq.m. Rivers. Minnesota River, and nu- 
merous less important streams, besides several lakes. 
Surface, nearly level; soil, very fertile. Cup. St. Peter. 
Pop. (1880) 12,333. 

Nicollet, in Minnesota, a post-village and township of 
the above co., abt. 10 m. N. of Mankato. Jp. of town- 
ship, abt. 600. 

Nicollet, in Utah, a lake in Yuab co., abt. 125 m. S. W. 
of Salt Lake City. It covers an area of 200 sq. m. The 
Nicollet River flows into it, but there is no apparent 
outlet. 

Nic’olo, properly NICOLAS [souarp, a musical composer, 
B. at Malta, 1777. At Naples he completed his study of 
composition, under the famous Guglielmi. When the 
French evacuated Italy, General Vaubois took him to 
Paris as his private secretary, Here he formed him- 
self on the compositions of Monsigny and Grétry, and 
produced the popular opera of Cendrillon, in 1810. In 
light dramatical compositions, he is distinguished for 
the ease and sweetness of his melodies, the fertility of 
his imagination. and the happy combination of the char- 
acteristics of the modern Italian school with those of 
the French. D. at Paris, 1818. 

Nicomedes I., (n- o- m dees, ) king of Bithynia, suc- 
ceeded his father Zipœtns, B. 0. 278. In the following 
year he sought the assistance of the Gauls against his 
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Nic' tate. v. n. 


Nic’titate, v. v. 
Nidamen“ tal. a. [From Lat. nidus, a nest.] (Zodl.) 


in the tobacco-plant (Nicotiana tabacum), in which it 
occurs in combination with malic and citric acids. It 
is also contained in the smoke of the burning leaves. 
It is a limpid, colorless, oily liquid, with an irritating 
and powerful odor of tobacco, It is extremely poison- 
ous, a single drop being sufficient to poison a large dog. 
Form. CiolI7 N. 


Nicoya, (ne-ko'ya,) a peninsula on the Pacific coast of 


Costa Rica, Central America, forming a gulf of the 
same name; Lat. 9° 40 N., Lon. 85° W. 


Nicoya, a river of Costa Rica, flowing W. into the Gulf of 


Nicoya. 


Nicora, two towns of Costa Rica, respectively 76 m. W. 


N. W. and 96 m. W. of Curtago; pap. of the latter 3,500. 
[Lat. nicto, nictatus, from nico, to 


beckon.] To wink. 


Nicta'tion, Nietita'tion, n. (Med.) Winking of 


the eyes. This is generally a nervous affection, and 
very frequently it becomes a trick or habit. When it 
arises from any local irritating cause, bathing the eyes 
with warm water affords relief. 

To wink; to nictate. 


Relating to nests; applied to the organs that secrete 
the materials of which many animals construct their 
nests. —Owen, 


Ni’day, in Oregon. a post- village of Josephine co., abt 


50 m. S. of Roseburg. 
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Nide, n. [Fr. nid; Lat. nidus.) A nest or brood. 
Johnson, 

Nidget, (nij’et,) n. [Fr. nigaud.] A worthless fellow; 
a coward ; a poltroon. 

Nid'ificate, v. n. [Lat. nidificure, from nidus, a nest, 
and fucio, facere, to make.) To build a nest. 

Nidifica’tion, n. [Fr. 1 Act of building a 
nest, and the batching and feeding of young in the nest. 

Nid’ulant, a. [Fr. nidulant.) (Bot.) Nestling or 
lying loose in pulp, as cotton, 

Nid’ulate, v. u. To build or make a nest; to nidifi- 
cate. (x.) 

Nidula'tion. n. The time of remaining in the nest. 

Ni'dus, n. [Lat.] A nest; a place where the eggs of 
birds, insects, &c. are deposited. 

Niebuhr, BerTHoLD GEoRG, a German historian and 
philologist, son of the following, B. at Copenhagen, 1776. 
At the age of 18 he was sent to the university of Kiel, 
where he studied two years. After holding situations 
in a government office at Copenhagen, he was invited to 
Berlin in 1805, and entered the service of the king of 
Prussia, whose confidence he long enjoyed, and who 
charged him with important diplomatic negotiations, 
and made him privy -councillor. On the establish- 
ment of the university of Berlin, N was chosen lec- 
turer on Roman history ; and the lectures then delivered 
formed the basis of the great work by which his name 
is immortalized. He served in the campaigns of 1813— 
14, and was sent ambassador to the court of Rome in 
1816. He succeeded in negotiating a concordat with the 
holy see in 1821. While at Rome be was the friend and 
associate of the learned Mai, librarian of the Vatican, and 
disputes subsequently arose between them as to certain 
literary discoveries. N. visited Verona, and there, after 
patient searching, discovered the fragments of the work 
of the great jurist Gaius. Quitting Rome in 1523, he 
was appointed adjunct-professor at the new university 
of Bonn. He occupied himself with the preparation of 
a new edition of his great work, and with a republica- 
tion of the Byzantine historians; but his labors were 
interrupted and his health and spirits broken by the 
French revolution of July, 1830, He D. January 2, 
1831. The Römische Geschichte, which first appeared in 
1811, and in an extended and greatly altered form in 
1827, is one of the most original historical works of the 
present century. It was a masterly attempt to recon- 
struct a true and vivid picture of the history of eurly 
Rome out of the most confused and hopeless materials, 
and was hailed as a great success. The method and 
system of N., however, have not been able to stand the 
test of recent criticism. N. was a great linguist and 

hilologist, as well as historian, and published, besides 

is Uistory — Frontonis Reliqui; Cicero pro Fonteio 
et Rabirin; Corpus Scriptorum Historie Byzantine ; 
and Kleine historische und philologische Schriften. The 
History of Rome was translated into English by Hare 
and Thirlwall; and some Lectures on Roman History, 
and on Ancient Ethnography, by Schmitz. 

Niebuhr, Carstens, a celebrated traveller, was B. at 
Liidingwort, in Hanover, in 1733. At the age of 22 he 
went to Hamburg, for the purpose of studying geometry, 
after which he devoted several years to the study of 
mathematics at Göttingen. Connt Bernstorff, the Danish 
minister, having determined to send a scientific expe- 
dition for the purpose of exploring Arabia, N. accom- 
panied it as geographer, in March, 1761, and after touck- 
ing at Constantinople, proceeded to Egypt. Here they 
Temnined a year, and reached Yemen, their point of des- 
tination, in 1762. In September, 1763, he sailed for 
Bombay, and in December, 1764. set out on his return 
overland, through Persia and Turkey. He arrived at 
Copenhagen in November, 1767, and laid the fruits of 


his researches before the world in his Description of 


Arabia, and his Travels in Arabia, which have been 
translated into various languages. He was the only one 
that returned from the mission, was liberally rewarded 
by the Danish monarch, and p. in 1815. Carsten 
Niebuhr was father of the great historian. (See preced- 
ing memoir.) 

Niece, (nés,) n. [Fr. niece; Lat. neptis, from nepos, ne- 
potis,a nephew, q. v.] The daughter of a brother or sister. 

Niel, (néél,) ADOLPHE, a marshal of France, B. 1802 at 
Muret. Admitted in 1821 into the Ecole Poly technique, he 
became a lieutenant in the Engineers in 1827, and rose 
slowly to the rank of General of Division, in 1852. N. 
commanded the engineers at the siege of Bomarsund, 
upon the capture of which he was appointed aide-de- 
camp to the Emperor. He contributed largely to the 
success of the Crimean war, and was created a senator 
in 1857 At the commencement of the war in Italy, 
April, 1859, he was appointed to the command of the 
4th corps of the army of the Alps, and after the victory 
of Solferino, in which the artillery played so important 
a part, he was appointed a marshal of France. In 1867 
he was nominated minister of war, and p. 1869. 

Niello, n. [It. niello; Fr. nielle; Lat. nigellum, from 
nigellus, diminutive of niger, black.] (Fine Arts.) A 
kind of engraving of considerable antiquity, and the 
origin of engraving as it is understood at the present 
time. During the Middle Ages, when the art was chiefly 
practised, the method consisted in drawing a design 
with a style upon gold and silver plates, and then cut- 
ting it with a burin. These incised lines were filled 
with a composition made by heating together quick- 
silver, lead, and silver, the compound being of a bluish 
color; whence the name. It was the practice to deco- 
rate the communion-service of the churches, as well as 
other plate, in this manner. The art having passed 
out of use, old nielli are exceedingly rare, and are only 
to be found in the collections of national museums or 
of wealthy virtuosi. 
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Niemcewicz, Julia Ursin, (neem’tse-vitch,) a distin- 
guished Polish statesman, poet, and miscellaneous 
writer, was born in Lithuania in 1757. He served a 
short time ju the army, uud became acquainted with 
Kosciusko ; was u leading member of the constitutional 
Dict of 1788-1792; served the popular cause at the sume 
time by several patriotic dramas; and was aide-de-camp 
to Kosciusko in the fatal campaign of 1794. After two 
yeurs’ imprisonment at St. Petersburg, he was released 
by the emperor Paul, and with his friend Kosciusko 
went to this country, where he married, and paid a 
long visit to Gen. Washington at Mt. Vernon. He came 
back to Europe in 1802, but soon quitted it again for 
Almerica; once more returning after the treaty of Tilsit 
and the establishment of the grand-duchy of Warsaw. 
He was then named secretary of the Senate, and made 
a member of the Council of Public Instruction, He as- 
sisted, after the Congress of Vienna, in drawing up un- 
other constitution for Poland: was dismissed from the 
Council of Education in 1821, and lost his secretaryship 
after the failure of the insurrection of 1830-31, which 
he supported. He spent part of bis exile in Englund, 
and then settled at Montmorency, near Paris. The most 
popular of his poetical works are the Historical Ballads, 
which were set to music. Among bis other poems are 
a collection of Fables, several tragedies and comedies, 
and translations from popular English poems, X. pub- 
lished also Memoirs of his own Times, a series of Me- 
moirs on Ancient Poland, un account of his visit to 
Washington, and several novels. He left many manu- 
scripts unpublished, D. at Montmorency, 1841. 

Niemen, or Memel, (en,) a large river of Rus- 
siun Poland, rising in the govt. of Minsk, and after a 
N. W. course of 400 m. falling into the Frische Haff by 
the Rass and Gilge mouths, 30 m. W. of Tilsit. On 
the waters of this river Napoleon I. and Alexander of 
Russia held an interview in 1807. 

Niemes, (n,) a town of Austria, in Bohemia, 18 
m. W. of Buntzlau. Manuf. Cotton and linen goods 
and paper. Pop. 4,300. 

Niep’ce-de-Saint-Vic’tor, CLAUDE MARIE Francois, 
a French chemist and photugrapher, and the discoverer 
of the process of obtaining images on glass. k. at St. 
Cyr, 1805. He is the nephew of that M. Niépce who 
was the friend and fellow-worker of M. Daguerre; was 
edneated for the military profession, and was acting as 
lieutenant of dragoons in 1842, when an accident turned 
his thoughts towards the science of chemistry. Having 


stained his uniform with some drops of lemon juice, he 


nudertook a series of chemical experiments for the pur- 
pose of restoring the lost color, and at length succeeded 
by employing ammonia, This discovery having received 
a useful application, N. obtained an exchange into the 
municipal guard of Paris, which step gave him the 
Means of prosecuting his scientific studies in the capital. 
During the revolution of 1845, the barrack in which he 
lodged was destroyed, and with it the whole of his scieu- 
tific apparatus and collections. Notwithstanding, he 
contrived to conclude his experiments, and to present 
to the Academy his second memoir upon photography 
on glass, in the same year. Besides his first great dis- 
covery, he has made researches upon producing photo- 
graphic images in colors, and photographically en- 
graved steel plates. In 1855 he published a collection 
of his scattered memoirs, with the title Photographic 
Researches ; and another entitled Preatise upon Engrav- 
ing upon Steel and Glass, In 1850 Napoleon III. ap- 
pointed him commandant of the Louvre, for the pur- 
pose of enabling him to prosecute more perfectly his 
photographic researches. D. 1870. 

Nieu’port, Niew’port, a fortified town of Belgium, 
prov. of W. Flanders, on the Yperlee, near its mouth in 
the North Sea, 10 m. S. W. of Ostend. Manuf. Ropes; 
and ship-building is also carried on. Pop. 3,500. 

Nièvre, (ne-ai’rr,)a river of France, which joins the 
Loire at Nevers after a S. course of 25 m. 

Nidvxr, a dept. of France, formerly comprised in the old 

rov. of Nivernais, between Lat. 46° 40 and 47° 45’ N., 
n. 30 and 4° E., bounded by the depts. of Yonne, Cote 
d'Or, Saone-et-Loire, Allier, and Cher. Area, 2,595 sq. 
m. The surface is mountainous in the E., but level and 
fertile in the W. Rivers. Loire, Allier, and Yonne. 
Prod. Principally corn and wine, Min, Iron, copper, 
lead, and coal, Manuf. Linen and woollen cloths, cut- 
lery, porcelain, glass, and jewelry. The chief industry 
is iron and steel works. Chief towns, Nevers (the cap.), 
Chateau Chinon, Clamcey, and Cosne. Pop. 342,773. 

Nig’deh, or Nikde, a town of European Turkey, 

pashalic of Caramania, 47 m. N. E. of Ereglee ; pop. 5,000, 


Niger. Jonna, QUORRA, Kovaree, or Kwara, a celebrat- 


ed river of Central Africa, having its sources near the 
extreme W. coast of the continent, in the Mandingo 
country, in abt. 80 N. Lat., and 6° W. Lon. It thence pur- 
sues a course N. W. and N. to the loth deg. of Lat., and 
then follows a general N. E. course to Timbuctoo, below 
which it turns 8.E., and afterwards S. and S. W. to its 
mouth, in the Gulf of Benin. Estimated length, abt. 2,300 
m.: its basin being nearly, if not quite, as extensive as 
that of the Nile. According to Caillié, it is navigable fur 
large canoes within 100 m. of its source; for 200 m. be- 
low that point it has not been navigated by Europeans; 
but from Bammakoo to Timbuctoo its course has been 
pretty accurately laid down, both by Mungo Park and 
Caillié. The river-valloy is here of considerable width, 
fertile, and comprising numerous towns and villages on 
either bank. The current of the river is not strong: 
and both travellers saw flotillas of canoes of 60 tons 
and upwards frequently passing up and down the river, 
which in the rainy season is flooded on both banks to a 
considerable distance. In abt. Lat. 16° N. the stream 
expands into a lake called Debo, abt. 10 m. long from N. 
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to S., and 15 ft. deep. Hence to Timbuctoo the river be 
comes wider, and opens upon a rich country. The higb- 
est point hitherto visited by Kuropeans, is the neighbor- 
hood of Yaúri (Lat. 11° 20’ N., Lon. 5° k.) reached by 
Laudor in 1830. Here the river leaves the great plain 
of Soudan and enters the Boussa country, after which it 
is reached by tide-water, abt. 120 m. frum the sea. The 
only brauch of the N., hitherto explored, is the Tchadda, 
in Lat. 70 52’ N. The three tributaries of the lower N. 
are the Saccutoo Nooyarrow, and Coodonia, on the E. 
or lett bank. Both rivers flow from a range of moun- 
tains running N.W. through Haussa, and forming the 
water-shed between the uffluents of Lake Tchad and 
Niger. A brief summary of the varions exploring ex- 
peditions connected with this river will be found in our 
art. APRICA, q. v. 

Nigella, u. (Bot.) A genns of plants, order Ranum- 
culacex. The seeds of N. sativa, 
the common Fennel-flower, or 
Gith, were formerly employed 
instead of pepper. It is sup- 
posed that these seeds, or those 
of another species which are 
used by the Afghans for flavor- 
ing curries, are the black cum- 
min of Scripture. 

Nig’gard, n. (Goth. njugg, that 
holds fast or back, stingy.) One 
who is griping, stingy, parsimo- 
nious; a miser; a person meanly 
close and covetous. 

—a. Miserly; meanly covetons; 
sordidly parsimonious. — Spar- 
ing ; careful. 

—v.a. To stint; to supply spar- 
ingly. 

Nig gardish, a. Having some 
disposition to avarice, 

Nig’gardliness, n. State or 
qualityof being niggardly ; mean, 
covetous, sordid parsimony, 

Nig’gardly, a. Meanly ava- 
ricious; extremely sparing of 
expense; covetous; parsimoni- 
ous: miserly ; penurions. 

—Cureful ; cautiously avoiding pro- 
fusion. 

—adv. Sparingly; with cautious 
parsimony. 

Nigged Ashar, n. (Arch.) A mode of dressing the 
surface of stone, in which the face is left rough, or 
dressed only with a pointed hammer instead of a chisel ; 
this kind of work is also known by the name of ham- 
mer-dressed, and it is generally employed in basementa, 
or in rough masonry where the appearance of strength 
is desired. 

Nig’ger, n. A negro; a black man; a colored person; 
— generally used in contempt or derision. 

Nig’gle, v. a. and n. (O. Fr. niger, to trifle.) To mock; 
to play on; to make sport or game of. (R.) 

Nig’gler, n. One who niggles. (x.) 

Nigh, (nī) a. [A. S. nran, neahg, nsh.) Near; not 
distant or remote in place or time; close; adjacent; 
contiguous. — Closely allied by blood; intimate in 
relation; proximate; present. 


Fig. 1956. 


NIGELLA SATIVA. 
a, top of stem; b, fruit. 


—adv. Near; at a small distance in place or time, or in the 


course of events, — Almost; as, he was nigh dend. 
Near: at no great distance from; almost close to. 

Nearness; proximity. (R.) 

Night, (nit,) n. [A. S. nicht; Gr. nacht; Lat. nor; Gr. 
nur.] That part of the nutural day between the time 
when the sun siuks below the horizon and the time of 
his rising, or the time from sunset to sunrise. (See 
Day). — Darkness; gloom; obscurity. — Unintelligible- 
ness; a state of ignorance; intellectaal and moral 
darkness; heathenish ignorance. — Adversity ; a state 
of affliction and distress. — The time after the close of 
life; death. 

Night’-blindness, n. (Med.) A peculiar affection of 
the eye, in which the patient sees very well during the 
day. but becomes blind as night approaches. It is gen- 
erally met with in warm climates, and seems to arise 
from the excessive stimulus to which the eye is ex- 
posed during the day by strong light. It usually gives 
way to mild antiphlogistic treatment, purging, and 
blistering the temples. 

Night-eap. n. A cap worn in bed, or in undress. — 
A glass of warm liquor taken before retiring to bed. 
(Vulgar.) 

Night’-cart, n. A cart used for removing night-soil. 

Night’-crow, n. A bird that cries in the night. 

Night’-dog, n. A dog that hunts in the night. 

Night/ed, a. Darkened; clouded ; black. — Benighted ; 
overtaken by night. 

Night’-eyed, a. Able to sce at night; keen-sighted. 

Nightfall. n. The close of the day; evening. 

Night'faring, a. Travelling in the night. 

Night’-fire, n. Ignis-futuns; Will-o’-the-Wisp.—A 
fire which burns in the night. 

Mighe-Gier, n. A moth or other insect that flies by 
night. 

Night’-glass, n. A telescope for night nse. 

Night’-gown, n. A loose gown used as an undress, 

Night. ag, n. A witch supposed to wander in the 
night. 

Night’-hawk, n. (Zoil.) The Chordeiles popetue 
(Baird), a bird of the family Capriusulgida, common 
in N. America, generally measuring nine inches in 
length, and so well known as to require no further de- 
scription here. Night-hawks are not strictly nocturnal, 
as the name implies; but are often upon the wing 
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throughout the entire day, especially if it be cloudy. 
They are generally most active just before night, and 
retire to rest at dark. Their loud, squeaking notes are 
familiar to all. The singular loud and f-booming 
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Fig. 1957. — WMaur- ux, (Chordeiles popetue.) 
sound which they make in plunging from the great 
height is said to be produced by the concussion caused 
by the new position of the wings at the moment when 
the bird passes 
the ascent. The Night hawk makes no nest, but de- 
posits ite two oval, freckled eggs on the bare ground, or 
on a flat rock, in flelds or in very ohen woods, Some 
Persons sup that the Night-hawk and Whip-poor-will 
are „ but they do not even belong to the same 

ms. The Night-hawk has the bristles of the bill 

ly appreciable, wings sharp-pointed, longer than 

the tall, which is rather narrow. and forked or emargi- 

pate. The Whip-poor-will has the mouth margined by 

stiff bristles, the wings short, not reaching the 

end of the tail, which is short and rounded; and they 
differ in their colors and markings. — Tenney. 

N theron, n. (Z.) A genna of Ardeidæ (reo 

ERON) intermediate between bitterns and herons, but 

with shorter and thicker bill than either, and legs 
shorter than in herons. This is abundant in N. Amer- 
ica. It feeds chiefly by twilight or at night, and ita cry 
is very lond and coarse. 
Night- house, n. A tavern, or inn, which is open at 
night; also. a brothel. 
Nightingale, n. A. S. „pale. (Z) An Euro- 
migratory os of birda, family of Warblers or 
— The males of the nightingale reach the 
southern counties of England sometimes in April, but 
more commonly not till the beginning of May; the 
females do not arrive till a week or ten days after the 
males. Migrating from the south, they visit the northern 
countries for the purpose of breeding, and the famed 
song of the male is his lore chant, and ceases when his 
mate has hatched her brood. 
caution now succeed to harmony; and bis croak is the 


Fig. 1958, — NIGHTINGALE. 


hash, the warning of danger and suspicion, to the in- 
fant charge and the mother-bird.” If by accident his 
mate be killed, the male resumes his song; and will 
continue to chant very late in summer unless he can 
attract, as he commonly on docs, another female. 
The nightingale feeds chiefly on the larvae of insects. 
The nest is built near the ground; the eggs are four or 
five in number, of a uniform dark-brown color; the 
young are fledged in the month of June, and are ready 
to accompany the parents in their southward migration 
in the month of August. 

N 3 a. Pertaining to night, or attached to the 
night. 
ht less, a. Having no night. 

Monet. a. Done by night; happening in the night, 
or ng in the night.— Done every night; noc- 
t ; as, a nightly watch. 

—ade. By night; at night. — Every night. 

Night’-man, n.; pl. Niautxen, One who carries 
away ordure in the night. 

Nightmare, n. (Du. nachtmerrie.) A sonsation in 

the pressure of a weizht on the breast, 
and depriving of speech or motion. See Lycusus. 
-A oppression, or sensation. 

Night'-plece, n. 4 piece of painting so colored as to 
be intended to be viewed by candle-light, or seen to the 
best advantage by artificial light. 

Night-raven, n. A bird, supposed of ill-omen, that 

loud in the nicht. 
fl The NIGHT-HBRON, g. v. 

Nightshade, n. (Bol.) See ATROPA. 

Night’-shirt, n. A night-gown; a long, loose shirt 
for sleeping in. 


the centre of its plunge and commences) 
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Night’-soll, n. The contents of privies ; — usually so 
led because carried away at night. 

Night-spell, u. A charm used as a preventive against 
accidents by niglit. 

Night-tripp: „ a. Going about lightly in the 
night; as, a might-tri, fairy. — Shaks, 

Night’-walk, n. A walk in the evening or night. 

Night-walker, (nit‘wawk-er,) n. Que who walks in 
his sleep; a somnambulist. — One who roves about in 
the night for evil purposes. 

Night’-walking, „ Walking in one’s sleep; som- 
nambulism,— A roving iu the streets at night with evil 
desigua, 

Night ward, a. Approaching toward night. 

Night-watch, (nit'wotch,) n. A watch or guard in the 
night. — A wd in the night, as distinguished by the 
change of the watch, 

Night-watcher, n. One who watches during the 


bight. 

Night-witch, . A night-hag; a witch who appears 
in the night. 

Nigres cent. a. [Lat. nigrescens.) Growing black; 
approaching to blackness, 

Nigrifica'tion, n. Lat. niger, black, and facio, to 
mike.) The act of making Diack. (r 

Ni‘grine, ». Lat. niger: (Min.) e reddish-brown 
or k varieties of titaniferous iron, from Transylvania. 

Nigri tia, a country of Central Africa. See SOUDAN. 

Nigaa, (ner'gwu,) a seaport vn the S. of Hayti. 

Nihil, n. Nothing. 

Ni‘hilism, n. (Fr. nihilisme, Lat. nihil, nihilum, from 
ne, not, anil hilum, n little thing, a trifle.) Nothingness. 

Nihilis‘tie, a. Pertaining to nibilism. 

Ni‘hilists, u. A political party of Russia, so-called from 
their aim to reduce society to ite original state of noth- 
ingness and then to commence anew; they are socialistic, 
and are said to extend among the educated classes, They 
have existed since 1860. 

Nihil ity, n. (Lat. Hum] Nothingnosa, 

Ni ai-Hoveered, or Lowen Novsonon, a govt. of 

tiropean Husain, between Lat, 64° 26 and 67° 67 N., 
Lon, 41° 40’ and 46° 38’ E., having N. the government of 
Kostroma, k. Kasan and Simbirsk, S. Pensa aud Tam- 
boff, and W. Wladimir; area, 18,740 sq. m. The surface 
is level, fertile, and generally well cultivated, Rivers, 
Wolga, Oka, Kama, Betlouga, and Piana. Prod. Corn, 
hemp, and flax. Great numbers of cattle and horses are 
bred. Manuf. Coarse linen, canvas, cordage, glass, 
hardware, and soap, Its commerce is extensive, zp. 
Corn, four, catt!e, horses, leather, tallow, iron, timber, 
Ac. (up. Nijni-Novgorod. op, 1,285,196, 


| Nisni-Novaonon, Ni xeorop,or Niza}, capital of theabove 


govt, at the junction of the Oka and Wolga. It is sit- 
uated on a stoep hill 400 feet high, the summit of which 
is occupied by the Kremlin or citadel. N. is the grund 
entrepôt for the trade of the interior of the empire, and 
during the fuir held in the month of July it is visited by 
about 200,000 people, including merchants from all parts 
of Europe and Asia.and even some from America. Among 
the articles of traffic are gold, silver, copper, furs, silks, 
shawls, teas, corn, wine, cattle, Ac. Pop. $1,543. The im- 
portance of the annual fair has of late much declined, 

Nijni’-Tagilsk, a town of Russia, govt. of Perm, on 
the river Tagil, in the Ural Mountains, 150 m. E. of 
Perm. It is one of tue moat important mining towns 
of Russia, the soil in the vicinity being rich in iron, 
copper, gold, and platina. Not far off is the famous 
magnetic mountain Blagudat, 1,422 feet high, Mop.25,000, 

Nikola ev. n town of Russia. See NICOLAIEPP. 

Nik‘olsburg, or Nik'lasburg, a town of Austria, 
in Moravia, 25 m. S. of Brünn. Manuf, Woollens. Pop, 
8.500. 

Nil, n. (Book-kerping.) A term used to denote an entry 
that is cancelled. 

Nile. (at. Nilus; Gr. Neilos, from nea dlus, “ new 
mus.“ A large and famous river in the N. E. of the 
African continent, flowing north through Abyssinia, 
Nubia, and Egypt, to the Mediterranean Sen, celebrated 
alike fur ite magnitude, the inexhaustible fertility of 
the basin through "which it flows, its connection with 
some of the most interesting events in the remotest 
periods of authentic history, the great cities that were 
early built on its banks, aud the stupendous monu- 
ments still remaining to attest the wealth and power 
of their founders. The discovery of ite real source was 
an object of intense inquiry to the ancients, as it re- 
mained, till within the last few years, to modern 
phers aud travellers. The N. is formed by the 2 
at Lat. 15° 34° N, and Lon. 32° 30 58” E., of two grea 
branches, the “ Bahr-el-Agrek,” or Blue River (often 
called Blue Nile), from the S. R., and the “ Bahr-el- 
Abiad,” or White River (White Nile), from the S. W. 
The sources of the former, which derives its name from 
the dark color of its waters, were discovered and de- 
scribed by Paez in 1618, and were subsequently visited 
by Bruce, the Abyssinian traveller, who ridiculously 
pretended to have, for the first time, ascertained the 
true sources of thie river, and thus solved a problem 
that had for n occupied the attention of the learned 
world. This E. arm rises from two spri near Geesh 
in Gojam, in Abyssinia, at an elevation Tindi 10,000 
feet above sea-level, in Lat. 10° 59 25” N., and Lon. 36° 
55' 30" E. It thence flows N. to the lake of Dembea, or 
Tzana, a large sheet of water which receives many other 
streams; but the V. is said to preserve its waters with 
little intermixture with those of the lake, across which 
ite current is always visible. Escaping from this lake 
it sweeps, in a 8, direction, round the E. frontier of the 

rovs, of Gojam and Damot, till, within 9° and 10° N. 
at, it travels a N. W. course, which it keeps, till at 
Khartoum it unites with the other great arm, the 
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Bahr-el-Abiad, flowing from the S.W. The Bahr-el- 
Aarek receives in its course several important tributa- 
ries, and is in several parts — a by cataracta, 
one series of which has a fall uf 280 At the point 
of confluence with the sister-lranch, it is about 44 M. iu 
breadth, and bas a rapid current; but, during halt the 
year, its waters are low. The MW. arm, Buhr-el-A biwl, or 
“White Nile,” derives its name from the fipe whitish 
clay usually 1 iu, ad coloring, its waters, It 
is broader and than the K. arm, brings down a 
larger volume of water, and tn have been re- 
garded Ly the ancients as the truo N. II, however, the 
derivativn of the name previously given be correct, the 
Balir) Azrek would seem to have the best right to be 
considered the genuine N., inasmuch as it down 
the greater portion of the mud, whence its name has 
originated, aud the deposits of which have, in the lapse 
of ages, formed the land of Kes pt The course of the 
Babr-el-Abiad was traced, in 1527, by Linant, for about 
100 m. from its confluence with the Bahr-el-Azrek, A 
party sent by the Pasha of Egypt on a slaving expedi- 
tion, subsequently traced it to a much greater d 
or to a point in wbout 10° N. Lat., and D° E. Lon.; am 
at this point no mountaina were in sight, the river 
being, also, of great breadth, full of islands, and shallow. 
The course of the Babr-el-Abiad, so far as it was up to 
this time explored, was little further than to its jnoc- 
tion with the Babr-el-Azrek. At the point of junction, 
the Bahr-el-Abiud is only about 1 feet ucross ; but 
a little above it enlarges much, its banks being fre. 
quently 3 aud 4 m. apart, and, in some places during the 
inuudations, the waters extend 21 m. from side to sido. 
In its ordi state, and in mid-channel, it has here 
from 3 to 4 of water. The honor of discovering 
the real source of this great river has hitherto been 
ascribed to three English explorers, Captains Grant and 
Speke, and Sir Samuel Baker (q. v.). According to their 
tapori, tho first source of the IV. is ih the grees lake 
called Victoria Nyanza, discovered by the two former; 
Sir Samuel Baker, however, pushing bis explorations 
further S., discovered another great lake about 100 m. 
W. of M'Rooli, at Vacovia, in N. Lat. 19°14 This he 
named the Albert Nyanza, and determined it to be the 
second great source of the N.— second, not only in im- 
7 — but also in order of discovery to the Victoria 
ile-head. To the present time, gai Aing the Victoria 
and Albert lakes have been credited with the indubi- 
table parentage of the river. But, by a letter from 
another t African explorer, Dr. Livingstone (q. v.), 
ad to Lord Clarendon, and read ut a meeting of 
the Royal Geographical Society, in London, it would 
ay that even now the solution of the great problem 
ot Nilotic origin remains in doubt. In this letter, dated 
“Near Lake Bangueoio, South Central Africa, July, 
1868," Dr. Livingstone remarks: “I think I may safely 
assert that the chief sources of the Nile arise between 
10° and 12° 8. Lat,, or nearly in the position assigned to 
them by Ptolemy, whose river Rhaptu is probably the 
2 awe brah d * been mistaken, and 
ying no im to infallibility, not ky pe 
tively, particularly of the parts W. and NN iw. ot n- 
gunyika, because these have not yet come under my 
olservation; but in my opinion the springs of the Nile 
have hitherto been searched for very much too far to 
the N. They rise about 400 m. S. of the most southerly 
. of the Victoria Nyanga, and, indeed, 8. of all the 
kes 5 The assumed fountain-hend 
of the N., Lake Albert Nyanza, forms an immense basin 
far below the level of the adjacent country, and receives 
the entire drainage of extensive mountsin-ranges on the 
W. and of the Utembi, Uganda, and Umyoro countries 
on the k. The actual length of the Albert Nyanza, from 
S. to N., is about 260 geog. m., independent of its conrse 
to the W. between 1° and 2° S. Lat., and of its similar 
course in the N., in about Lat. 30. An important mili- 
tury expedition, under the command of Sir S. Baker, 
sent out by the Pasha of t, and having for its ob- 
jecta the farther exploration of the Lake Albert 
Nyanza, the extinction of the interior slave-trade, the 
damming of the N. the colonization of the Soudan, and 
the irrigation and plantation of the Desert, left Egy 
in June, 1870. The great united main stream of the V., 
after the junction of its two branches, takes a direction 
nerally N. but with almost innumerable windings. 
Not far below the point of confinence is a low range 
of mountains, throngh which the river rushes in a nar- 
row gorge, forming what is called the Sixth Cataract; 
and thence deflecting E. through extensive and verdant 
plains, it passes the cap. Shendy, and the ruins of the an- 
cient Meroe. It receives, close to the town of Addamar, 
in Lat. 17° 45’ N., the waters of its important tributary, 
the Tacazzé (anc, Astaborus), From this point to ite 
embouchure, a distance of about 1,350 m.. the N. receives 
no umuent whatever, on either bank ; a solitary instance, 
aa Humboldt has remarked, in the hy ie history 
of the pae At Atm Hamed, in abt. 10% N. Lat., and 
39° K. „the river, hitherto flowing N., trends sud- 
denly to the W., and thence pursnes a S. W. course to 
Edab, in the prov. of Dongola, 18° Lat. N., where it amin 
makes a curve to the N. Thie deflection ix called the 
Great Bend of the Nil. The river enters Lower Nubia 
in aht. 19° 40° N. Lat. where it is precipitated over a ledge 
of granite rocks, forming what commonly is called the 
Third Cataract, Under the 22d parallel cecurs the second 
cataract, that of Wady-Halfa. The first, or lune cata- 
ract is that of Assonan (anc. Syene), near the island of 
Elephantine, where the river has cut a way through a 
ridge of granite rocks, It must be observed, however, 
that the term “cataract,” as applied to the brokew 
course of the N. bears no analogy to the great cataracts 
of Niagara, the Pisso-Vache, and others; fur most of them 
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scarcely exceed a few feet in height, and are, in fact, 
rather rapids than cataracts. At Kalabsheh (anc. Tal- 
mis), the N. rises from 30 to 40 fl. during the floods; 
and after their subsidence in Feb., the stream flows at 
the rate of 2 or 3 nautical miles per hour. The river, 
after crossing the Egyptian boundary at Philo, 6 m. 
from Aesouan, runs iv a sluggish and very tortuous 
stream, generally N, through the entire length of the 
country, enriching it by its waters and deposits, which, 
indeed, vot only give to Egypt its fertility, but also make 
it habitable. But with the exception of the dist. of 
Faioum, the valley of the V. in Upper and Central 
Egypt is of very contracted dimensions, the mountains 
and the burning sands of the desert encroaching 80 
closely upon it, that it seldom exceeds 10 m. in width, 
and is frequently not half so nuch. But how limited 
soever, this narrow strip ia of extraordinary beauty and 
fertility, and contains the magnificent reuaihs of some 
Of the noblest und most populous cities of the ancient 
world. In antiquity, the N. seems to have discharged 
its waters into the sen by7 mouths; but it has now only 
two outlets, those of Rosetta and Damietta. The former, 
or most W., has a width of 1. 800 ft., with a depth of abt. 
5 ft. in the dry season. The Dainietta mouth is only 
900 ft. wide; but its depth averages between 7 and 8 ft. 
when the river is lowest. The greatest breadth of the 
Delta is abt. 85 m. from E. to W., the distance of its apex 
from the sea being rather more than 90 m. Great 
changes have, however, taken place in it during the 
lapse of ages; the soil has not ouly been elevated many 
feet by alluvial accumulations, but its shape and the 
position of its apex have greatly altered even within 
the period of modern history. The river begins to swell 
in its higher parts in April. and even earlier in the 
Bahr-el-Abiad; but at Cairo no increase occurs till the 
beginning of June, its greatest height at that city being 
in Sept , when the Delta is almost entirely under water. 
The waters begin to subside in Nov., leaving a rich 
alluvium, which is the great source of the fertility of 
Lower Egypt. The greatest breadth of the river may 
be estimated at 2,000 ft., while its average current does 
not exceed 3 m. au hour. The water is always turbid ; 
and even in April and May, when it is clearest, it has a 
clondy hue. When it overtlows, the color is of a dirty 
red, consisting chiefly of the red-clay deposits of the 
Bahr-el-Azrek; for, as already stated, the Bahr-el-Abiad 
brings down a fine whitish clay. The N. abounds with 
a great variety of fish, such as the Labrus Niloticus, or 
white trout, the Murwna anquilla, and a large species 
of salmon. Among the waterfowl peculiar to the NM, 
the most characteristic is the Anas Nilotica, or Turkey- 
goose, the flesh of which is both palatable and nutritious. 
Hippopotami are found on its banks in Nubia, but not 
in Egypt; the crocodiles, also, are greatly reduced in 
number, and are now confined to the dist. above Assiout. 
From Assouan to Cairo, abt. 360 m., the banks, except 
in the rocky parts, present no native plant, but abound 
with all sorts of esculent vegetables, raised by the in- 
dustry of the inhabitants on this peculiarly fertile soil. 
Cultivation is, however, more common on the E. than 
on the W. bank of the river. See LIVINGSTONE ( DAVID). 

Nile, in Ohio, a township of Scioto co.; pop. abt. 2.000. 

Niles, (nilz,) in Jllinois, u post - township of Cook co.; 
pop. abt. 2,600. 

Niles, in Indiana, a township of Delaware co.; pop. 
abt 2,000. 

Niles, in Jowa, a township of Floyd co. 

Niles, iu Michigan, a post-vill. and township of Berrien 
co., abt. 191 m. W. by 8. of Detroit; pop. of township 
abt. 5,000. 

Niles, in New Fork, a post-township of Cayuga co.; pop. 
(1870), 1,912. 

Niles, in Ohio, a post-village of Trumbull co., abt. 5 m. 
N.E of Warren. 

Nill, n. Shining sparks emitted from brass when melted 
in a furnace. 

Nilot‘ie, a. Pertaining to the Nile. 

Nil’wood, in Jlinois, a post-village of Macoupin co., 20 
m. S. W. of Springfield. 

Nilsson. CHRISTINE. See SUPPLEMENT. 

Nim ble, a. [A. S. numol, capable, receiving, from Old 
8. niman, to take] Moving with ease and celerity; agile; 

nick: lively; swift; speedy; active; prompt; expert. 

Nim’bleness, n. Quality of being nimble; lightness 
and agility in motion; quickness; celerity; speed ; 
swiftness. 

Nim/bly, adv. With agility ; with light, quick motion. 

Nimbose’, a. [Lat. nimbosus.] Stormy; tempestu- 
ous. (R.) 

Nim’‘bus, n. (Fine Arts.) A halo round the head or 
body of divine persons. It is called a nimbus when it sur- 
rounds the head, and an aureola when it envelops the 
whole body — the union of the two being called a glory. 
It is of Pagan origin. Images of the gods were adorned 
with a crown of rays; and when the Roman emperors 
assumed divine honors, they appeared decorated in the 
same manner. It afterwards became so common, that 
it appears on coins, round the heads of the consuls of 
the late empire. It was for a long time avoided in the 
Christian representations, and the first example is a 
gem of St. Martin in the early part of the 6th century. 
After the llth century it was employed to distinguish 
the Saviour, the Virgin Mary, the apostles, saints, &c. 
From the 5th to the 12th century the N. bad the form 
of a disc or plate over the head; from the lzth to the 
15th century it was a broad golden band round or be- 
hind the head; from the 15th century it was a bright 
fillet over the head, and in the 17th it disappeared alto- 
gether. See HALo. 


A township of Stark co.: pop. abt. 2,704. 
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Netherlands, prov. of Gnelderland, on the Waal, 944 m. 
S. of Arnhem; Lat. 51° 517 N., Lon. 50 61’ K. Munus. 
Pale ale, leather, and glue. Pop. 24,000. 
Treaty of N. (Hist.) Conterences for peace were 
opened at Nimeguen in July, 1675, and Charles II. of 
England having signed a convention with Holland, Jan. 
26, 1678, for the withdrawal of the English contingent 
from the French army, a treaty of peace was concluded 
at Nimeguen between France and Holland, Aug. 10. 
Spain acceded to the treaty Sept. 17, 1678, the Emperor 
of Germany Feb. 5, 1679, and Sweden March 29, 1679. 
Nimes, or Nismes, (neems,) a city of France, cap. of 
the dept. of Gard, 23 m. W. S. W. of Avignon, and 30 ui. 
N. E. of Montpellier; Lat. 430 50’ 8” N., Lon. 40 21/ 15” 
E. It is surrounded by boulevards on the site of the anc. 
fortifications. The principal public buildings are the 
cathedral, erected on the site of the temple of Augustus, 
the Palais de Justice, Hotel Dieu, the general hospital, 
and the new theatre. But N. is particularly interesting 
for its numerous remains of antiquity, the most promi- 
nent of which are the Muison Currée, an oblong temple, 
of the age of Augustus, built in the Corinthian style; 
the Amphitheatre, the Koman baths, and the Tourmagne, 
an ancient tower 200 ft. high. The Pont du Gard, for- 
merly part of the Roman aqueduct, 2514 in. long, crosses 
the river Gurdon, II m. N. of N. (See AQUEDUCT.) 
Manuf. Silks, hosiery, ribbons, linen, and leather; 
likewise printing and dyeing works, and an extensive 
trade in raw and wrought silk, corn, wine, olive-oil, and 
dried fruit. Pop. 60,240. 
Nimi’ety, n. The state of being in excess. 
Nimishil'len, in Okio, a creek flowing into the Tus- 
caraWas River from Stark co. 


Nimrod, grandson of Ham, who is supposed by some 
to have been the founder of Babylon, where he reigned 
while Asshur ruled in Assyria. He is also supposed to 
be the first king, and the first conqueror. In the Scrip- 
tures, he ix called “a mighty hunter before the Lord.” 

Nin’compoop, „. [A corruption of Lat. non compos 
mentis.] A fool; a blockhead: a trifling dotard. (Colloq.) 

Nine. a. [A. S. nigan; Ger. nrun; Lat. novem.) De- 
noting the number composed of eight and one. 

—n. The number composed of eight and one. 

Nine Ea’gles, in Jwa, n post-village of Decatur co., 
abt. 145 m. S. W. by W. of Iowa City. 

Nine‘fold, a. Nine times repeated. 

Nine’-holes,n. A play in which nine holes are made 
in the ground in the angles and sides of a square, for 
the purpose of bowling a pellet into them according to 
certain rules. — Worcester. 

Nine’-killer, n. (Zodl.) A popular name of the 
butcher-bird. — See ColLTRIO. 

Nine’-men’s-morris,n. A game played with nine 
holes in the ground. — See Morris. 

Nine-pence. u.; pl. NINE-PENOES. 
silver coin, valued at nine pence. 

Nine’-pins, n. A play where nine pieces of wood are 
set up on the ground, to be thrown down by a bowl. 
In the U. States, it is sometimes called ten-pins, from 
ten pins being used instead of nine. 

Nine-secore, a. Nine times twenty. 

—n. The number of nine times twenty. 

Nineteen. a. [A. S. nigantyne.] Noting the number 
of nine and ten united. 

—n. The sum of ten and nine. 

Nine‘teenth, a. [A. S. nigantothe.] Designating 
nineteen. 

—n. One of nineteen equal parts. 

Nine'‘tieth, a. The ordinal of ninety. 

—n. One of ninety equal parts. 

Nine'ty, a. [A. S. nigan, nine, and tig, ten.] Nine 
times ten: as, ninety yeurs. 

n. The sum of nine times ten. 

Nin’eveh, or Ni'nus. (Anc. Geog.) A famous city, 
and the capital of the great Assyrian empire. Nimrod, 
or Asshur, is said to have founded this city about B. c. 
2218; but some authorities believe that it had no exist- 
ence till the reign of Niuus, B. c. 2182. It is mentioned 
on the tablet of Karnak (q. v.). Diodorus asserts that 
Nineveh was destroyed by Arbaces the Mede, B. c. 876; 


An old English 


Fig. 1959, — stveven, (Modern Mosul.) 
but Layard considers this destruction to have been 


(Meteor.) See Croup. 
Nime’guen, or Nymwe’gen, a fortified town of the! 


most probably a mere depopulation. Jonah’s prophecy 
to the inhabitants of Nineveh was delivered some time 
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between E. c. 760-B. c. 750, or B. c. 862 according to some 
authorities; and the city was conquered and destroyed 
by Cyaxares B. c. 625. The extent of the ancient city 
was 60, or, according to some authorities, 74 square 
miles. Heraclius defeated Rhuzates, the Persian gen- 
eral, in a great battle, on its site, Dec. I, 627. Layard’s 
discoveries of antiquities at Nineveh commenced April, 
1840; but no excavations of importance were made till 
the autumn of 1845. In 1848, he published Nineveh 
and its Remains, and in 1863, his Discoveries in the 
Ruins of Nineveh and Babylon. — Sec Mosul. 

Nin’eveh, iu Jndiana,a township of Bartholomew co.; 
pop. abt. 879. 

—A post-village and township of Johnson co., abt. 30 m. 


E. by S. of Indianapolis; pop. of township abt. 1,701. 
Nin/eveh, in Missouri, a post-village of Adair co., abt. 
836 m. N. E. of La Clede. 

Nin eveh, in New lork, a post- village of Broome co, 
abt. 16 m. EN E. of Binghamton. 

Ning-po’, a city of China, prov. of Tehe-Kiang. at the 
contluence of the rivers Kin and Yaou, near their mouth 
in the harbor of Chusan, 46 m. S E. of Hang-choo-foo, 
and 180 S. E. of Nankin: Lat. 29° 65’ N., Lon. 120° 17’ E. 
The streets are brond and long; and the shops surpass 
those of Canton in elegance and splendor. X. is con- 
sidered the fourth emporium of the Chinese empire; 
and its trade with N. and S. China and Siam is inpor- 
tant. The port is open to European commerce. Ip. 
Estimated at 250,000, 

Ni'nians, (St.) un town and parish of Scotland. co. of 
Stirling. 2 m. S. of Stirling. Manuf. Woollens, leather, 
and nails. In this parish, which includes also the town 
of Bannockburn, three memorable battles were fought: 
the first in 1297, between the troops of Wallace and the 
English, whom they totally routed; the second was the 
famous battle of Bannockburn (q. r.); and the third, in 
1488, in which James III of Scotland was defeated aud 
killed by his rebellious nobles. 1%. 10,000, 

Nin’inger, in Minnesota, a post-township of Dakota 
co; pup. abt. 469. 

Ninny, n. [Sp. nino, a child: Gr. nennos, foolish, 

A foo ( Vulgar.) 


stupid ol: a simpleton. 

Nin’ny-hammer, „. A simpleton, (Vulgar.) 

Nin’sin, or Nin’zin, n. (Med.) A bitter root of 
Siam ninsi, possessing medicinal properties similar to 
those of ginseng. — Dunglison. 

Ninth, a. [A. S. nigetha.) The ordinal of nine; desig- 
nating the number nine; the next preceding ten. 

—n. A ninth part. 

(Mus.) One of the dissonant intervals, being the 
ninth from the fundamental, or an octave above the 
second, with which, however, it is not to Le confounded, 
as its harmonial and contrapuntal treatment is different, 

Ninth’ly, adv. In the ninth place. 

Ninus, king of Assyria, and a celebrated conqneror, 
who, about 2068 B C, sneceeded Belus. his father, as 
king of Babylon and Nineveh. He entered into an alli- 
ance with the Arabs, subjugating Egypt and Bactria. 
He became enamored of Semiramis, the wife of one of 
his generals, aud married her after her husband’s death. 
Semiramis was supposed to have subsequently poisoned 
Niuus, who reigned during 52 years, and enlarged Nine- 
veh, to which city he gave his name. 

Ninvs II., or Ninyas, son or the preceding and Semiramis, 
who profited by his youth to assume the regency. Ac- 
cording to some, she subsequently voluntarily abdicated, 
while others state that she was put to death by Ninus. 
His reign is remarkable for its luxury and extravagance. 
His successors imitated the example of his voluptnous- 
ness; and very little further is known of the Assyrian 
monarchs until the age of Sardınapalus. His reign is 
placed between the years 2017-1927 B. o. 

Nio, (auc. Jos,) (n-, a small island of the Grecian 
Archipelago, 16 m. from Naxos; Lat. 36° 46’ N., Lon. 5 
24’ E. Ext 11 m. long, and 5 broad. Prod. Cotton, 
oil, wine, and honey. Pop. 4.000. 

Niobe, (Gr. Myth.) A daughter of Tantalus, married 
to Amphion, king of Thebes. Proud of her children, 
she provoked the anger of Apollo and Artemis, who 
slew them all. Her grief turned her into stone. (Soph. 
Electr. 151.) This fable is the subject of the beautiful 
group in the Tribune at Florence, known by the name 
of Niobe and her Children. Some antiquaries attribute 
it to Scopas. Winckelmann inclines to believe it the 
workmanship of Praxiteles. 

Niobra’ra (or Runnxinc) River, called also VEAU 
Qui Court, rises near Platte Bridge, in Wyoming Terri- 
tory, and flowing E. into Nebraska, enters the Missouri 
at Niobrara,in L'Eau Qui Court co. Length, abt. 500 m. 

Niobra’ra, in Nebraska, a post-village, cap. of L'Eau 
Qui Court co., abt.145 m. N.W. of Lincoln. 

Nip, » a. [Du. knippen; Ger. kneifen; A. 8. knipan.) 
To cut, bite, or pinch off with the ends of the fingers; 
to cut off, as the end of anything; to clip, as with the 
knife or scissors. — To blast; to kill or destroy the end 
of anything; to pinch, as frost; to check the progress 
or advance of. — To vex; to bite. 


|—n. A small bite or cut, or a cutting off the end.—A 


pinch with the nails, teeth, &c. A blast; a blight; a 
killing of the ends of plants; destruction by frost. — A 
caunt; a sarcasm. 

Nip'issing Lake, in p.of Ontario. SeeNEpisstno LAKE 

Nipo’ma, or Napo’ma, in California, a village of San 
Luis Obispo co., abt. 18 m. S E of San Louis Obispo. 

Nip’penose, in Pennsylvania, a remarkable basin or 
valley in Lycoming co. It is surronnded by high moun 
tains, and occupies an area of abt. 40 . m. The bed 
consists of cavernous limestone, which, absorbing the 
numerous streams thut flow down from the monntains, 
collect the waters under-gronnd, and send them forth in 
one large stream near a gap in the Buld Eagle Mountain 
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Niort, (nyor,) a town of France, cap. of the dept. of 
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Ocean, on the W. coast of Vancouver's Island, British 


Deux-Sevres, on the Sevre-Niortaise, 34 m. E.N.K. of La}! Columbia; Lut, 48° 50’ N., Lon. 125° 24’ W. 


Rochelle, and 43 m. M. S. W. of Poitiers. It is pleasantly| Nitra'ria, n. (Bot.) 


situated on the declivities of two hills, and has been 
latterly much improved. Amoug the public buildings 
are the castle, town-hall, and public library containing 
20,000 vols. — Manuf, Leather, gloves, shoes, woollen 
stuffa, wooden and horn articles; V. is ulso an entrepôt 
for the wines of the Gironde. 4%. 2,775. 

Niph/on, is the term which is wrongly applied by for- 
eigners to the main island of the Japanese aoe 
The Japanese call their country “Dai Nippon.” It is 
a manifest error to restrict the name Nippon to one 
island. The name Japan has been corrupted from Nip- 
pon. Dai Nippon means Great Japan, or Great Root 
of Light. See Japan. 

Nip’ penore, in Pennsylvania, a post-township of Ly- 
coming co.; pop- abt. 600. 

Nip’per, n. He or that which nips.—A fore-tooth of a 


horse. 

N ip'pers, n. pl. Small pincers. 

(Naut.) A number of yarns marled together, used for 
fastening the messenger to the cable. 

Nip'pingly, adv. With bitter sarcasm. 

Nip’ple, u. A teat: a dug; the conical tubercle situate 
at the centre of the breast. — The orifice at which any 
animal liquor is separated. (x.) —(G@un.) That part of a 
percussion lock over which the cup is placed. 

Nip'ter, n. (£ccl.) Tue ceremony of washing tho feet, 
— by members of the Greek Church on Good 

riday. 

Nirgua, (nezr'gwa,)a town of Venezuela, abt. 50 m. 
W.S.W. of Valencia. 

Nirvana. See Boppmss. 

Nisan, u. (Heb. nisdn.] Among the Jews, the first 


month of the civil year, corresponding with the month 


of April. 

Nisao, (ne-sa’,) a river of Hayti, W. Indies, rises on 
the S. slope of the Cibon Mountains, and flows S. into 
a bay of itsown name. Length, abt. 55 m. 

Ni'sey. u. An old term for a nincompoop; a fool; a 
simpleton. 

Nishapoor’, a city of Persia, prov. of Khorassan, 40 
m. W. S. W. of Meshed. It is situated in one of the most 
fertile valleya of Persia, but is yery much decayed. 
Pop. 8,000. 

Nishnabato’na River, rises in Carroll co., Iowa, 
and flowing a general S. by W. course into Missouri, 
enters the Missouri River from Holt co. 

Nisi, (ni’si,) conj. [Lat.] Unless; if not; as, to take a 
rule nisi. 

Ni'si Pri’us. Lat., unless before.] (Law.) The name 
(borrowed trom the first two words of the old writ 
which summoned juries) usually given in England to 
the sittings of juries in civil cases. Thus a judge sitting 
at nist prius, means a judge presiding at a jury trial in 
a civil cause, and the nist prius sittings are the jury 
sittings. 

Niskayu’na, in New York, a post-townsbip of Sche- 
nectady co.: pop. abt. 1,860, 

Nis’mes, a city of France. See NÎMES. 

Nis’roch. (Myth.) A god of the Assyrians, in whose 
temple, and in the very act of idolatry, Seunacherib 
was slain by his own 
sons (2 Kin. xix. 37). 
According to the 
etymology, the 
name would signify 
“the great exgle;” 
and the earlier As- 
syrian sculptures re- 
cently exhumed at 
Nineveh have many 
representations of 
an idol in human 
form, but with the 
head of an eagle, as 
in Fig. 1960. Among 
the ancient Arabs, 
also, the eagle oc- 
curs as an idol. 

Nis’sa, (anc. Naïs- 
sus, Naisus, or 
Niraus.) a fortified 
town of European 

Turkey, in Servia, 
on the Nissava, a 
tributary of the Mo- 
rava, 150 m. S. E. of 
Belgrade ; pop. 4,000, 

Nissa’va, a river of 
European Turkey, in Servia, which after a W. course of 
80 m., joins the Morava 8 m. W. of Nissa. 

Nit, n. [A. S. Anitu; Du. neet.) The egg of a louse or 
other small insect. 

Nitcheguon, (nitch-e-gwon’,) a lake of Labrador, be- 
tween James Bay and the Atlantic Ocean. 

Ni'tency,n. [Lat. nitentia.] Lustre; brightness ; pel- 
lucidness, 

From Lat, nitor. 

Nith, a river of 


Fig. 1960. — n1srocH, 


Endeavor; attempt; effort. 
cotland, rising in the co. of Ayr, and 


after a S.E. course of 60 m., flowing into the Solway | 
Frith, 8 m. S. of Dumfries, by an estuary 5 m. in width, | 


Nit/id, a. (Lat. nitidus.) Bright; shining; lustrous; 
brilliant; as, a nitid yellow.— Hoyle. 
—Spruce ; gay; debonnair. (R.) 


Niti-Ghaut, or Netee-Ghaut. (nee'tee-gatot,) a| 


ase across the Himalayas between Thibet and the 

ritish dist. of Kumaon, with an elevation of 17,000 ft. 
above the sea; Lat. 30° 47’ N., Lon. 790 56/ E. 

Nit/jnat (or BBKL T) Sound, an inlet of the Pacific 


A genus of trees, order Aulpi- 
ghiuceæ. The species N. tridentata, a untive of the 
desert of Soussa, near Tunis, has fruit of a somewhat 
intoxicating nature, and is supposed to be the true 
lotus-tree of the aucients, It takes its name from the 
Latin nitrum, nitre, because it was first fuund by 
Schreeber near the nitre-works of Siberia. 

Nitrate, (ni‘trait,) n. (Chem.) A combination between 
nitric acid and a base. Nearly all the metallic oxides 
are dissolved by nitric acid; a numerous class of nitrates 
is thus produced, which, if prepared with heat and with 
excess of acid, generally contain the metal at its maxi- 
mum of oxidizement. ‘The nitrates are all decomposed 
by a red heat; y give off oxygen and nitrogen, either 
separate or combined, and the metallic oxide ultimately 
remains, They are also decomposed when heated with 
sulphur, phosphorus, or charcoal; and sulphurous, 

hosphoric, and carbonic acids, are usually expelled. 

hen nitrates are decomposed by hydrated sulphuric 
acid, nitric acid is evolved, and su/phutes are formed. 

N. of Silver. Sve SILVER, (NITRATE or.) 

Ni’trated, a. In combination with nitric acid.— 
( Photog.) Prepared with nitrate of silver. 

Ni’‘traiine, n. (Min.) A native nitrate of soda, cov- 
ering large aureus on the borders of Chili and Peru. 

Nitre, (er,) n. [Fr., from Lat. nitrum; Gr. nitron.] 
(em.) Nitrate of potash. Sce Potasn, (NITRATE or.) 

Cubic nitre, nitrate of suda;— so called from its crys- 
tallizing in rhombs. 

Ni‘triary, u. An artificial hot-bed for the manufac- 
ture of nitre. 

Ni'tric Acid, n. (Gem.) See NITROGEN, (OXIDES or.) 

Nitritiea'tion, n. [Fr.] Art, process, or operation 
of manufacturing nitre by the decomposition of animal 
substances. 

Nitrile, n. (em.) A name applied to artificial bases 

isting of ammonia, in which the three equivalents 

rogen are replaced by three equivalents of some 

other substance. Trimethylamine and triethylamine 
are examples of nitriles. 

Nit’rify, v.a. To convert into nitre. 

Nitrite, n. [Fr.] (Chem.) A salt of the nitrous acids. 

Nitro-aé'rial, a. Consisting of a combination of 
nitre and air. 

Nitro-ben’zole, n. (em.) See BENZINE. 

Ni'trogen, n. (Fr. nitr/ ene; Gr. nitron, nitre, and gen- 
nad, tu produce! (Chem.) A transparent, colorless 
gas, first liquefied in 1877, one of the constituents of the 
atmosphere, which contains volumetrically about 78 per 
cent., mechanically united with 22 per cent. of oxygen. 
Although characterized by its inactivity when in a free 
state, it enters into combination with the other ele- 
ments, forming compounds possessed of the most ener- 
getic properties, With hydrogen it forms ammonia; 
with oxygen, nitric acid; with carbon, cyanogen: with 
carbon, hydrogen, and other elements, an almost infi- 
nite number of bodies, known as the vegetable and ar- 
tificial alkaloids, such as quinine, morphine, aniline, 
&c., &c. Besides these, most coloring-mutters con- 
tain nitrogen, and it is an essential constituent of the 
proximate principles of animal and vegetable bodies ; 
such as albumin, fibrin, casein, Kc. It was at first 
called azote, from its incapability of supporting life; 
but Chaptal named it nitrogen, from its entering into 
the composition of nitre, nitric acid, & It is readily 
obtained in a variety of ways by abstracting the oxygen 
from the air. The easiest, perhaps, is by igniting u few 
pieces of phosphorus floating in a small capsule on 
water, and covering the whole with a belljar. The 
remaining gas is then washed from the phosphoric acid 
with which it is contaminated, and passed over caustic 
potash, to remove any 
traces of nqueons va- 
por and carbonic 
acid. Thus obtained, 
it is a colorless, un- 
condensable gas, 
tasteless, inodorous, 
and without action on 
vegetable colors. It 
is incombustible, and 
does not support com- 
bustion. It may be 
breathed with impun- 
nity as far as itself is 
concerned, but de- 
stroys life by prevent- 
ing the inspiration of 
oxygen. Its com- 
pounds with the me- 
tallic elements nre 
of little importance. PREPARATION OF NITROGEN. 
Fulminating gold, silver, platinum, and mercury, are 
supposed to be nitrides of those metals; and a nitride 
of copper, CugN, has been formed. The compounds it 
forms with the non-metallic elements are most numer- 
ous and important. From the similarity of their chemi- 
cal characteristics, nitrogen, phosphorus, arsenic, anti- 
mony, and bismuth, have been formed by Gerhardt into 
a group termed by him the Nitrogen group. Equiv. 14; 
density 14; Sp. Er. 09713; Symbol N. 

Bisu!phide of N. When chloride of sulphur is dis- 
solved in ten times its bulk of bisulphide of carbon, and 
decomposed by ammoniacal gas, it yields, on filtration, 
beautifully golden-yellow rhombic crystals. It deto- 
nates powerfully by percnasion, and explodes if heated 
to 314° Fahr. Form. N&o. 

Chloride of N. When a bottle of dry chlorine is 
inverted over a dish containing one part of sal-am- 
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monlac dissolved in twelve parts of water, the chlo- 
rine becomes gradually absorbed, oily drops of ter- 
chloride of nitrogen being formed, It is harmless while 
wet, but the slightest touch with oil, fat, turpeutine, or 
phosphorus, canses it to detonate with fearful violence. 
It is one of the most violently explosive snbetunces 
known. Nitrogen forms similar explosive compounds 
with iodiue und bromine, 
Oxides uf N. With oxygen, nitrogen forms five well- 

defined compounds: 

NO - Nitrous oxide, or protoxide of nitrogen. 

NO: — Nitric oxide, or deutoxide of nitrogen. 

NOs - Nitrous acid. 

NO. — Peroxide of nitrogen. 

NU; — Nitric acid. 
The first of these, nitrous oxide, is commonly known as 
laughing-gas, from the exhilaratiny effects it produces 
on the human system when breathed. It was discov- 
ered by Priestley in 1776, and minutely investigated by 
Davy. It is best prepared by heating nitrate of ammo- 
nia in a retort to u temperature of 400° Fahr., beyond 
which the operation becomes dangerous. It may be 
condensed by powerful pressure into a colorless liquid, 
which freezes into a transparent solid at 150°. When 
liquid protoxide of nitrogen is mixed with bisulphide 
of carbon, and evaporated in vacuo, a temperature of 
— 220° is obtained, which is a lower point than has been 
hitherto obtained by any other means. It is a trans- 
parent, colorless gas, soluble in three-fourths of its bulk 
of cold water, and has a spec. grav. of 1:527. It is nen- 
tral and non-combustible, but supports combustion with 
great energy. Deutoxide of nitrogen, or nitric oxide, is 
obtained by pouring nitric acid,diluted with twice its balk 
of water, on copper clippings, placed in a retort. The red 
fumes at first given off are speedily dissipated, and a gas 
ix disengaged, which, if collected over water, is colorless. 
The gas has a strong, disagreeable odor, and cannot be 
breathed. It has hitherto resisted all attempts to liquefy 
it. It is non-combustible, and will not support combus- 
tion. It is neutral in its properties, but is at once convert- 
ed into the red peroxide ot nitrogen in the presence of 
oxygen, ſor which it hasa great affinity. From this circum- 
stance, it is often used as a qualitative test of the pres- 
ence of oxygen in any guseous mixture. It is regarded 
by many chemists as a body acting both as a base and a 
radical, and is called by them azotyl or nitrosyl.— Nitrous 
acid, or hyponitrous acid. This gas is obtained by mix- 
ing in an exhausted flask four vols. of deutoxide of nitro- 
gen and one of pure oxygen; brown fumes are formed, 
which at a cold of 0° Fahr. condense into a blue liquid, 
The presence of a small quantity of water converts the 
blue into a dark green liquid, and a larger quantity de- 
composes it into peroxide of nitrogen and nitric acid. 
Although so unstable in its free state, it forms perma- 
nent compounds with the alkalies known as nitrites. — 
Peroride of nitrogen. The red fumes produced on mix- 
ing deutoxide of nitrogen with oxygen or atmospheric 
air consists mainly of this compound. It may be ob- 
tained in prismatic crystals by passing four vols. of deu- 
toxide and two of oxygen into tubes cooled down to 09 
Fuhr. These crystals melt at 16° Fahr., and form an 
orange liquid, which boils at 719 Fahr. When once 
melted, it cannot be frozen again. Much speculation 
has been indulged in as to its real composition. When 
it reacts on an alkali, equal parts of the nitrate and 
nitrite of the base are formed. It has the property of 
replacing one or more equivalents of hydrogen iu certain 
organic compounds, such as benzol, naphthaline, aniline, 
Ac. It is readily absorbed by nitric acid, to which it 
communicates a deep brown or yellow tinge. It was 
formerly supposed to possess acid properties, and was 
called nitrous acid, — Nitricacid. Of all the compounds 
of oxygen and nitrogen, nitric acid is the most impor- 
tunt; its power of forming useful compounds with most 
of the bases, and its powerful oxidizing properties, ren- 
der its nses most manifold, both in the fiectory aud the 
laboratory. It was known to the alchemists under the 
name of aqua fortis; but its composition was first made 
out by Cavendish. It may be formed systematically by 
passing a current of electric sparks through a mixture 
of nitrogen and oxygen; and nitrate of ammonia may 
be detected in rain-water during stormy weather, — the 
flashes of lightning passing through the moist air pro- 
ducing the sume effect. Nitric acid occurs in nature in 
combination with potash or soda, as an efflorescence on 
the surface of the earth in tropical countries. Nitrate 
of potash, nitre. or saltpetre, is imported principally 
from Tirhoot, in Bengal; and nitrate of soda, or cubic 
nitre, is found in distinct layers under the surface of the 
soil in Chili and Peru. Nitric acid is produced for com- 
mercial purposes by distilling nitrate of soda and sul- 
phuric acid in large iron retorts lined with fire-clay ; 
the sulphuric acid uniting with the alkaline base, am 
the nitric acid passing off into a series of stoneware 
Wolf's bottles containing water. In its most concen- 
trated form, nitric acid contains one equivalent of water, 
and has a specific gravity of 3°52. It is a colorless, 
limpid, powerfully corrosive liquid polling at 184° Fahr., 
and freezing into a buttery mass at — 40°. The mono- 
hydrated acid is a very unstable compound, eliminatin 
peroxide of nitrogen when heated until a tetrahydrate 
compound is formed, when it distils over unchanged. 
When weaker acids are boiled, they, on the contrary, 
lose water until this definite hydrate is formed. Nitric 
acid with four equivalents of water is a definite and 
stable compound. It has a specific gravity of 1424. und 
distils at 250° without change. Nitric acid, especially 
when heated, is one of the most powerful oxygenants 
known, a property which is much increased when it 
contains peroxide of nitrogen in solution, as in the red 
fuming acid of commerce, often called Acia-nitros. M. 
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Deville has succeeded in forming anhydrous nitric acid 
in transparent rhombic crystals by acting on uitrate of 
silver with dry chlorine gas. There crystals melt at 85° 
Fahr., and boil at 113° Fahr. They may be preserved in 
the cold for any length of time. With water they form 
nitric acid by evolution of heat. Nitric acid combines 
with one equivalent of the various bases to form neutral 
salts, known as nitrates. No acid nitrates correspond- 
ing to the acid sulphates are known; but several sub- 
nitrates may be formed. The nitrates ure charncterized 
by deflagrating when thrown on glowing coals, and by 
decomposing when heated to a high temperature, the 
oxide of the metal being generally left behind. Nitric 
acid is not precipitable from solutions of nitrates. The 
method of detecting its presence is described under the 
head of TESTS. 

Nitro-cal'cite, n. (Min.) Native nitrate of lime. It 
occurs as an efflorescence upon old walls and on calca- 
reous rocks, in the forin of silky tufts, with a sharp and 
bitter taste. 

Ni'trogenize, v. a. To imbue with the properties of 
nitrogen. 

N itrog’enous, a. Containing nitrogen; pertaining, 
or having reference to nitrogen, 

Nitro-glyc’erine, (-glis-) n. (Chem.) A violently 
explosive substance, easily prepared by dissolving glyc- 
erine ina mixture of equal measures of the strongest ni- 
tric and sulphuric acids, previously cool@d, and pouring 
the solution in a thin stream into a large volume of wa- 
ter, when the nitroglycerine is precipitated as n colorless 
heavy oil (sp. gr. 16). It is advisable to add the glycer- 
ine to the mixed acids in very small quantities at atime, 
and to cool the mixture in a vessel of water alter each 
addition. When the N. has subsided, the water may be 
poured off, and the oil shaken several times with water, 
so as to wash it thoroughly. The formation of N. re- 
semoles that of gun-cotton, three equivalents of hydro- 
gen being removed from the glycerine by the oxidizing 
action of the nitric acid, aud three equivalents of nitric 
peroxide introduced in their place. This vil is far more 
violent in its explosive effects than gun-cotton, more 
nearly resembling the fulminates, though not so easily 
exploded. If u drop of nitro-glyceriue be placed on an 
anvil and struck sharply, it explodes with a very loud 
report, even though not free from water; and if a piece 
of paper moistened with a drop of it be struck, it is 
blown into small fragments. On the application of a 
flame or of a red-hot iron to nitro-glycerine, it burns 
quietly ; and when heated over a lamp in the open air it 
explodes but feebly. Ina closed vessel, however, it ex- 
proces at abont 360° Fahr. with great violence. For 


lasting rocks the nitro-glycerine is poured into a hole 
in the rock, and exploded by the concussion caused by a 
particolar kind of fuse charged with a little gunpowder. 
t 


has been stated to produce the same effect in blasting 
as ton times its weight of gunpowder, and much damage 
has occurred from the accidental explesion of nitro- 
glycerine in course of transport. When N. is kept, 
especially if it be uot thoroughly washed, it decomposes, 
with evolution of nitrous fumes and formation of crys- 
tals of oxalic acid; and it may be readily imagined that, 
should the accumulation of gaseous products of decom- 
position burst one of the bottles in a case of nitro-glycer- 
ine, the concussion would explode the whole quantity. 
N. is readily soluble in ether and in wood-spirit, and 
somewhat leas soluble in alcohol; it is reprecipitated by 
water from these last solutions, It solidifies at 40° Fahr. 
A drop of N. is said to cause very violent headache, and 
in larger doses it appears to be decidedly poisonous. 
Form. CHN NO, 206. See BLastine, in Supp’t. 
Nitro-mag’nesite, n. (in.) A native hydrated 
nitrate of magnesia, found with nitro-calcite, which it 
resembles in color and other characters. 
Nitrom/eter, n. [Fr. nitrometre.] (Chem.) An appa- 
ratus for determining the quality and value of nitre, 
Ni'tro-prus'side. n. (Cuem.) Une of a very interest- 
ing series of new salts, discovered by Dr. Playfair. Their 
formation arises from the action of nitric acid upon fer- 
rocyanides and ferricyanides. Exhibiting an intimate 
relation with the salts of the ferro- and ferricvanides, the 
neral formula of the nitro-prussides would appear to 
fe MgFeeCygNOg. According to this scheme, the forma- 
tion of the nitro-prussides would consist in the reduc- 
tion of the nitric acid to the state of binoxide of nitro- 


gen, which replaces one equivalent of cyanogen in two 


equivalents of ferrocyanide. A number of secondary 
attend upon the formation of these salts, such as hydro- 
cyanic acid, oxxnide, cyanogen, carbonic acid, nitrogen, 
Ac. Perhaps the most important of the series is the 
nitro-prusside of sodium NagFegCy,NOs+4HO. 

Nitrose’, Nirxous, a. Pertaining to nitre; partaking of 
the qualities of nitre, or resembling it; as, nitrous oxide. 

Nitrous Acid and Oxide. See Nitrogen, (Ox- 
IDES OF.) 

Ni'try, 4. Nitrous. 

Nittany Mountain, in Pennsylvania, a ridge trav- 
ersing Centre and a portion of Union cos. 

Nit'ter, u. The horse-lonse. 

Nit'ty, a. Abounding with the eggs of lice; as, a nitty 
head. 

Nivelles, (nee-vell’,) a town of Belgium, prov. of 8. 
Brabant, 17 m. S. of Brussels. Munuf. Woollen, cotton, 
and linen fabrics, lace, and paper. 1p. 8,000. 

Niven, in Pennsy/rania, u post-village of Susquehanna 
cv., abt. 14 m. S. of Montrose. 

Niveous. a. [lat. nirus, from niz, nivis, snow. ] 
Snowy; partaking of the qualities of snow ; resembling, 
or characterized by, snow. 

Nivose’,n. See CALENDAR (2 6). 

Nix burg. in Alabama, a post-village of Coosa co, 

Nixdorf, nis dor, a town of Austria, iu Bohemia, 33 
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m. N. N. E. of Leitmeritz. Manuf. Woollens, and linens. 
Pop. 5,090. 

Nix’on, iu Illinois, a post-township of De Witt co.; 
pop. 600, 

Ni‘zam’s Domin’‘ions, an extensive territory in the 
interior of Southern India, lying to the N.W. of the 
presidency of Madras, in Lat. 15° 10 to 219 42’ N., and 
Lou. 74° 40’ to 81° 32“ k. Area, 95,000 sq. m. The sur- 
fuce is a slightly elevated table-laud. The principal rivers 
are the Godavari (Godavery), with its tributaries the 
Dudhna, Manjera, and Prunhita; and the Kistna 
(Krishna), with its tributaries the Bimah and Tungab- 
hadro. The soil is naturally very fertile, but poorly 
cultivated; yet, wherever it receives moderate atteu- 
tion, it yields harvests all the year round. The products 
are rice, wheat, maize, mustard, castur-oil, sugar-cane, 
cotton, indigo, fruits, and all kinds of kitchen vegeta- 
bles. Marsh and jungle, however, occupy a great space, 
and originate fevers, agues, diseases of the spleen, &€., 
though the climate is quite healthy where these do not 
abound. The mean temperature of the capital, Hyder- 
abad, in Jaunary, is 74° 30’, and in May 93°. The inhab- 
itants manufacture for home use woollen and cotton 
fabrics, and export silk, dressed hides, dye-stuffs, gums, 
and resins. The ruler is culled the Nizam. 

Nizampatam’, or Nizampatnam, a seaport- 
town of Hindostan, presidency of Madras, 30 m. S. S. E. 
of Guntoor; pop. 25,0u0. 

Nizza, u town of France. See Nick. 

No, adv. [A. S. ud; Goth. ni.) Nay;—a word of de- 
nial or retusal, expressing a negative. In the compar- 
ative degree, it is used instead of not before an adjective 
or adverb, for in no degree, not at all; us, no faster, no 
slower. It derives emphasis when immediately follow- 
ing another uegative; us, not here, no, not here. 

Not any; none; pot one. 


There is no new thing onder the sun." — Eccles. i. 9. 


—n. pl. Noes. A deniai; a refusal expressed by using the 
word no. 


A negative vote; also, one who votes in the negative; — 


opposed to aye; as, the noes had the majority in the 
division. 
Non'ehian, a Pertaining or having reference to Noah, 
or to the time he lived in; as, the Noachian Deluge. 
Noh, (a.) (Script.) The name of the celebrated 
patriarch who was preserved by Jehovah with his family, 
by means of the ark, through the Deluge, and thus be- 
came the second 
founder of the hu- 
man race. The 
history of Noah 
and the Deluge is 
contained in Ge - 
esis, ch. v.-ix. He 
was the son of 
Lamech, and 
grandson of Me- 
thuselah ; was B. 
A. M. 1056, and 
lived six hundred 
years before the 
Deluge, and three 
hundred and fifty 
after it, dying two 
ears before Abra- p 5 
am was born. N 
Numerous traces ONE or THE TWO MEDALS OF APAMEA. 
of traditions respecting Noah have been found all over 
the world. Among the most accurate is that embodied 
in the legend of the Greeks respecting Deucalion and 
Pyrrha. We may also mention the two medals struck 
at Apamea in Phrygia, in the time of Septimus Severus, 
in both of which the ark is figured floating on the water, 
containing the triarch and his wife, the dove on 
the wing, the olive-branch, and the raven perched on 
the ark, with the name NOE in Greek characters on 
its front. These medals also represent Noah and his 
wife on terra firma, in the attitude of rendering thanks 
for their safety. The genuineness of these medals has 
been established beyond all question, and the coinci- 
dences which they offer are at least exceedinuly curious. 

Noank’, in Connecticut, a post-township of New London 
co., abt. 2 m. S. of Mystic Bridge. 

Nob, n. (See Kxon.) The head; the occiput. (Slang.) 

—A person of wealth or consequence; an aristocratic- 
looking man; a swell;—opposed to snob; as, he's a 
regular nob, (Slang.) 

—One who strikes for higher wages. (An English lo- 
enlism.) 

Nob’bler, n. A wine-glassful of neat spirits; as, a 
brandy nobbler ; — an English colloquialism. 

Nobility, n. [Fr. noblesse; Lat nobilitas.] State or 
quality of being noble; — hence, dignity of mind: ele- 
vation of soul; commanding excellence; greatness or 
eminence of natural gifts; grandeur. — Loftiness of 
birth; antiqnity of family descent from honorable an- 
seater patrician dignity; distinction by rank, dignity, 
or title, 
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“ Virtue alone la true nobility.” — Dryden. 

—The body of nobles; persons of noble lineage taken col- 
lectively; the aristocracy; the peerage; the patrician 
class. 

“It is a purpos'd thing to curb the will of the nobility." — Shaks. 

Noble, a. [Fr., from Lat. nobilis.) Renowned; illus- 
trious: eminent; great; elevated; dignified ; being above 
anything that can debase the soul and dishonor reputa- 
tion; as, a noble heart, a noble mind.— Grand; stately ; 
imposing; magnificent; splendid; as, a noble castle, 

An honest man's the noblest work of God.” — Pope. 
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Free; generons; magnanimous; liberal; ingenuous 
candid ; us., noble beneficence, a noble act. i J 

—Specifically, of high or exalted rank ; of aristocratic or 
patrician race or family ; distinguished in birth above 
ine class of commoners or plebeians; us, a mau of noble 

lvod. 

(Norg. Noble is sometimes used in the construction 
of certain compounds which expluin themselves; as, 
noble-hearted, noble-natured, noble-minded, Ac.) 

—n. In Europe, a person of rank above a commoner; a 
peer: a nobleman. 

(Numis.) An English gold coin of the Middle Ages, 
of the value of Gs. Sd. sterling, equivalent to $1.61. It 
was struck in the reign of Edward III., in 1344. 

No’ble, in J/linois, a post-village and township of Rich- 
land co., abt. 38 m. W. of Vincennes, 

Noble, in Indiana, a N. k. co.; area, abt. 430 rq. m. 
Rivers. Elkhart River, and numerous less important 
streams, besides several lakes. Sterfuce, nearly level; 
sa fertile. Min. Iron ore in large deposits. Cup. Al- 
MON, 

—A township of Cass co.; pop. abt. 2,000. — A township 
of Jay co.; pop. abt. 1,900. — A township of La Porte 
co.; pop. abt. 2,600.— A post-townshipof Noble co.; 
pop. abt. 1,600.— A township of Rush co.; pop. nbt, 
2,800, — A township of Shelly co.; pop. abt. 3,200. — A 
township of Wabash co.; pop. abt. 7,000. 

Noble, iu Michigan, a twp. of Branch co. ; pop. abt. 1,100. 

Noble, in Ohio, an E S. E. co.; area, abt. 440 eq. miles. 
Rivers, Muskingum River, and Wills, Seneca, and Dutch 
creeks. Surface, undulating; soil, very fertile. Sin. 
Conl and limestone. (up. Sarahsville. Pop. abt. 30.000, 
—A township of Auglaize co.; pop. abt. 1,500. —A town- 
ship of Defiance co.; pop. alt. 1,100.— A township of 
Noble co. ; pop. abt. I. S0 0. — A township of Shelby co. 

No’bleborough, or Nostessoroucn, in Maine, a post- 
township of Lincoln co.; pop. abt. 1,800. 

Noble Centre, in Michigan, a post- village of Branch 
co., abt. 105 m. S. W. of Lansing. 

No’bleman, u.; pl. Nonuemen. One of the nobility; 
an ennobled person; a peer; a noble: one who is dis 
tinguished by rank above a commoner, either by birth, 
patent, or official station. 

‘ITT blash, it is to see a nobleman want manners.” — Sheks. 

No’bleness, n. State or quality of being noble; great- 
ness; dignity; magnanimity; elevation of mind or of 
station ; distinction derived from a noble ancestry; no- 
bility; lustre of family pedigree.— Stateliness; gran- 
deur ; imposing appearance ; as, the nobleness of a monu- 
ment, 

Noblesse’, n. pr. Sp. nobleza.]_ The nobility in gen- 
eral; persons of high rank, or noble birth, taken col- 
lectively, aud of both sexes; as, the ancient French 
noblesse. 


| Noblesse oblige, (nd-blés’ ob-lé-zhai.) [Fr.] Rank 


has its duties; noble birth imposes obligations; — used 
as x figure of speech. 

No’blestown, in Pennsylvania, a post- village of Alle- 
ghany co., abt. 13 m. S. W. of Pittsburg. 

No’blesville, in Jndiana, a post-village and township, 
cap, of Hamilton co., abt. 20 m. E.N.E. of Indianapolis; 
pop. of township. abt. 3,568, 

—A village of Noble co., abt. 24 m. N. W. of Fort Wayne. 

No’bleton, in Missouri, a village of Newton co. 

No’blewoman, n. ; pl. NOBLEWOMEN. A female of 
noble rauk or high birth. 

No’bly, adv. Of noble extraction; with nobility of 
birth or descent; of ancient and honorable lineage ; 
nobly born. — With elevation of mind or 3 
soul; magnanimously; heroically. — Magnificently ; 
statelily ; splendidly ; imposingly. 

No’body, n. Not any body; no one; no person. 

—An insignificant person; one of no worth, value, in- 
terest, or importance ; a cipher. (Used colloquially.) 
Nobosque Point, in Massachusetts, a promontory 
and light-house at the entrance of Bozzard’s Bay. It 
exhibits a fixed light 80 feet above the sea; Lat. 410 

3105“ N., Lon. 70° 39“ 53” W. 

No’cake, n. A kind of cake made of maize, and eaten 
by some of the N. American Indian tribes. 

Nocent, (no'sént,) a. [From Lat. nocere, to injure.) 
Having a bent or tendency to inflict harm or injury; 
mischievons; baneful; as, nocent qualities. 

No’cently, adv. Harmfully; injuriously; mischiev- 
ously. 

Nocera dei Pagani, (no-cha'ra da“? pa. ga“ nce,) a 
town of S. Italy, prov. of Principato Citeriore, on the 
Sarno, 8 m. N W. of Salerno, Manuf. Linen and wool- 
len fabrics. Pop. 8.000. 

Noci, (no/chee,) a town of 8. Italy, prov. of Bari, 29 m. 
S. E of Bari; pop. 6,000. 

Nockamix’on, in Pennsylvania, a township of Bucks 
co.: pop abt. 2,200. 

Noctam'bulist. n. [Fr. noctambule.] A somnambu- 
list; a sleep-walker. 

Noctho’ra, n. [Gr. nor, noktas, night, and thouros, 
leaping.) (Zod/,) The Douroucouli, a gen. of S. American 
qnadrumanous animals, closely allied to the Lemurs, Hut 
having the face naked, the nugers of the fore-hands not 
susceptible of extension, and the tail not prehensile. 

Noctilu‘ea, n. [Lat.] A name anciently given to 
phosphorns, 

Noctilu’cous,a_ Tambent by night. 

Noctiv'agant, Noctiv’agous, a. [Lat. noz, noč- 
tis, night, and vagari, to roam.) Roaming abroad in 
the night, as wild animals after prey. 

Noctivaga'tion,n. A roving or rambling by night. 


Noctiv'ngous, a. See NocrivaGant. 


Gr. noktos, night, and graphein, to 


e n. 
ind of me for instructing the blind in 


write.) A 
writing. 


NODU 


Noe’tnary,n. [From Lat. noctis.) A nightly journal; 
— opposed to diary. 

Noctu’idax, u. pl. (Zol) A family of lepidopterous 
insects, to which belongs the Cotton-worm. The body 
is robust, and covered with scales; the antenna almost 
always simple, or but rarely pectinated or ciliated in 
the males; the thorax stout, and often crested; and 
the mouth well developed, the maxilla being greatly 
elongated. The wings are of moderate size, with strong 
nervures, and ear-shaped spots on the disc of the anto- 
rior pair; aud when in repose the wings are ordinarily 
deflexed at the sides of the body. The larva, for the 
most part, are naked, with 16 feet; and they iu general 
undergo their transformations underground iu cocoons, 
often formed of purticles of earth mixed in with the 
silk. The typical groups of this family, as their name 
imports, fly only by night, and repose during the day in 
the crevices of the bark of trees. old walls, palings, &c. 
There are others, however, which fly also during the 
afternoon and at twilight. 

Noe’turn, n. [Lat. nocturnus, from noctus —noz, noc- 
tis, night.) (Eccl.) An office, consisting of psalms and 
prayers, celebrated in the Roman Catholic Church at 
midnight. It now forms a part of the service of matins. 

Nocturnal, a. Pertaining to night; done or happen- 
ing at night; nightly; done or being every night. 

Noc'turnally, adv. In the night; nightly. 

Nocturne, n. [Fr.; It. nocturno.) (Mus.) A sere- 
nade; a piece of night-usic. 

Nod, v.n. [Lat. nuta, from nun; Gr. neun, to incline in 
any direction, to beckon.] To incline or bend the hend 
with a quick motion; to make a slight bow; to beckon 
with a nod. — To incline the head with a quick motion, 
either forward or sidewise, as persons do when sleeping 
in a sitting posture; to be drowsy.— To bend or incline 
with a quick motion; as, n-dding plumes. 

—tv.a. To incline or bend: to shake.— To signify by a 
nod; as, a nod of approbation. 

=n. A quick declination of the head; a quick declina- 
tion or inclination. — A quick inclination of the head in 
drowsiness or sleep. — A slight obeisance; a salutation. 
— A command. 

No'dal, a. Pertaining to a node or knot, or to nodes; 
nodated. 

(Mus.) A vibrating chord can spontaneonsly divide 
itself into any number of aliquot parts, each of which 
will vibrate separately, as if it were fixed at its two ex- 
tremities and formed a separate chord. The points of 
separation between two such contiguous parts, which 
do not participate in the vibration of cither the one or 
the other, but remain at rest, are called nodal points. 
In like manner, when elastic plates are put into a state 
of vibration, the molecules separate themselves into 
parcels which vibrate independently of each other ; 
and the lines of separation thus formed, or lines of re- 
pe in which no vibration takes place, are called nodal 
ines, 

Noda’‘ted, a. [Lat. nodatus, from nodus, a knot.) 
Knotted; having knots. 

Noda'‘tion, n. The state of being knotted, or act of 
making knots. (R.) 

Nod'n way, in /owa,a township of Adams co. 

A township of Page co. 

—A township of Taylor co. 

Nod’eway, in Missouri, a N. W. co., adjoining Town; 
area, abt. 600 sq. m. Rivers. One Hundred and Two, 
Nodaway, and Little Platte rivers. Surface, generally 
level; il, fertile. Cup. Maryville. 

Nod away River, rises in Cass co., Iowa, and flow- 
ing an almost direct S. course into Missouri, enters the 
Missouri River between Holt and Andrews cos. 

Nod‘der, n. One who nods. 

Nodding, a. (Bot.) Having a drooping position. 

Nod‘dle, n. The hend; — used in contempt. 

Nod dy. n. A simpleton; a fool. — A sort of vehicle, 
with two wheels, and usually drawn by one horse. 

(Zodl.) The Boosy, J. v. 

Node, n. [Ine nodus; It. nado; Fr. næud.] A knot; 
a knob; a lump; a protuberance, 

(Astron.) The point where the orbit of a planet 
intersects the ecliptic. The line in which the two cir- 
cles intersect is called the line of the nodes. When the 
planet is in this line, in the act of passing from the 
south to the north side of the ecliptic, it is in its ascend- 
ing node, und its longitude at that moment is the ele- 
ment called the longitude af the node. 

(Surg.) A hard tumor or swelling upon a bone, usn- 
ally attended with little pain; but sometimes the pain 
is considerable, particularly in the night-time. The 
bones more particularly liable to it are those which are 
thinly covered with flesh. 

(Bot.) A point situated npon the axis of a plant, 
whence a leaf or leaf-bud originates. 

(Geom.) A small oval figure resulting from the inter- 
section of one branch of a curve with another. 

( Dialling.) A small hole in the gnomon of a dial, 
which indicates the hour by its light. 

(Lit.) The plot of a drama, of u poem, &. 

(Mus.) A point of rest at which a vibrating string 
divides itself in producing its harmonic sounds. 

No'dial Month, n. See Lunar MONTH. 

Nodose’, a. Knotty; having knots or swelling joints; 
knotted. 

Nodos'ity, n. 
a node. 

Nod'ular. a. Pertaining to, or having the shape of, a 
knot or nodule. 

Nod'ule, n. [Lat. nodulus, dimin. of nodus, a knot.) 
A little knot or lump; a small woody body found in 
the bark of some trees; à rounded mineral mass, of ir- 
regular shape. 


Knottiness; complication. — A knot; 


NOLL 


'Nod’uled, a. Having little knots or lumps. 

Nodulose’, Nod’ulous, a. (Bot.) Having little 
knobs, 

Noob l. n. (Eccl.) The French name of Christmas-ddy, 

derived, it is said, from dies nutalis (Lat., birthday). 

| Noe’mies, u. sing. The science of the understanding ; 
metaphysics; psychology. (x.) — Ogilvie. 

Noet/ic,Noet/ical,a. Belonging to the understanding, 

Nog, n. (Abbrev. of noggin.) A mug; a noggiu.— Hot, 
spiced ale; as, egg-nog. 

(Naut.) The bolt or tree-nail which secures the heel 
of each shore employed in sustaining a ship in dock or 
on the slip. 

Nogent-le-notron, (n0/zhong-leh-no'troo.) a town of 
France, dept. Eure-et-Loire, on the Huine, 31 m. W.8.W. 
of Chartres ; pop. 7,000. 

Nog’gin, n. A small mug or wooden cup; also, a small 
Measure; as, A noggin of whisky. 

Nog’ging, n. (Arch.) Brick-work carried up between 
upright pieces or quarters, introduced iu order to give the 
wall or partition greater lateral stiffness and strength. 

Noheacab, (noh'ka-kab,) a village of Mexico, in Yuca- 
tan; Lat. 20° 30’ N., Lon. 89° 35’ W. 1p. 6,000. 

Noils, u. pl. Short pieces and knots of wool left after 
combing out the tops. 

Noir, (nwur,) an island of S. America, in the Pacific 
Ocean, off the S. W. coast of Terra del Fuego; Lat. 54° 
307 S., Lon, 75° 5’ 40’ W. 

Noirmoutier, (nwar-moo'te-a,) an island of the 
Atlantic, on the coast of France, dept. of Vendee, from 
which it is separated by a narrow channel. Ext. 12 m. 
long, and 3 m. broad. Cup. Noirmoutiers. Pop. 8,500. 

Noise, n. [Fr. noise, strife; Lat. nora, injury, from 
nocere, to injure.) Souud of any kind; a lond tone; as, 
aloud noise. Outery; clamor; boasting or importunate 
talk; loud. importunate, or continued talk expressive 
of boasting, complaint, or quarrelling. — Frequent talk; 
much public conversation, 

r. n. To sound loud. 

u. a. To spread by rumor or report: followed by abroad. 

Noise’less, a. Making no noise or bustle; silent. 

Noise‘lessly, adv. Without noise; silently, 

Noise'lessness, n. State of being noiseless; a state 
of silence. 

Nois‘ily, adv. With noise; by making a noise. 

Nois'iness. n. State or quality of being noisy; loud- 
ness of sound; clamoronsness. 

Noisome, (n'sum,) a. Norm. notsife; It. nojoso, 
wearisome, nocivo, harmful.) Noxious to health; hurt- 
ful; mischievous; unwholesome; insalubrious , destruc- 
tive.—Otfensive to the smell or other senses; disgusting ; 
fetid. 

Noi’somely, adv. 
fectious steam. 

Noi‘someness, n. Offensiveness; unwholesomeness ; 
aptness to disgust. 

Noisy. 4. Making a loud noise or sound; clamorous ; 
turbulent; obstreperous. — Full of noise. 

Noko'mis, in ///inois, a post-village of Montgomery 


With a fetid stench; with an in- 


co.. abt, 27 m. N. H. of Litchfield. 

Nola, a town of Italy, prov. of Terra-di-Lavoro, 14 m. 
EN. E. of Naples. V. was anciently one of the largest 
cities of Magna Grecia, and took a prominent part in 
the wars of Rome. It was besieged by Hannibal for 
three successive years, 216,215, and 214 B.C. Augustus 
D. here A. b. 14. Pop. 9.000. 

Nolana'“ cer. n. pl. (Bot.) A small order of plants, 
alliance Hiales — Diac. Regular symmetrical flowers, 
5 stamens, 5 or more nuts, distinct or partly confluent, 
a naked stigma, and straight iuflorescence. There are 


35 species in 6 genera, consisting of prostrate or erect, 
herbaceous or suffruticose plants, natives of 8. America, 
Their properties are unknown. 

No'land's Fork, in Jndiana, rises in Randolph co., 
and enters the West Fork of Whitewater River in 
Wayne co. 

No’land’s River, in Teras, enters the Brazos River 
from Hill co. 

Nolensville, or NOLINSVILLE, in Tennessee, a post- 
village of Williamson co., abt. 20 m. S. E. of Nashville. 
No’lens vo'lens. [Lat., unwilling or willing.| ( Law.) 

Whether one will or not; by force and compulsion. 

Noli me tan’gere, n. [Lat., touch me not.] (Surg.) 
A disease of the skin, commencing with small ulcera- 
tions which eat away the part. These ulcerations some- 
times affect the cartilage of the nose, which is destroyed 
by their progress. Almost all applications rather in- 
creaxe than step the ravages of the disease, which has 
received the name of lupus (Lat. wolf) from its devour- 
ing qualities, 

( Bot.) See IMPATIENS. 

No’lin, in Kentucky, a post-village of Hardin co., abt. 
54 m. S. of Louisville. 

Nolin Creek, in Kentucky, enters Green River in 
Edmonson co. 

Nolition, (no-lish’:m.) n. ¶ Lat. nolitio, from nolle, to 
be un willig.] Unwillingness; — opposed to volition, 
Nolle pros’equi, [Lat., unwilling to prosecute.] 
(Law.) A proceeding by which a plaintiff withdraws 
from the further prosecution of his snit, when he has 
either misconceived the nature of the action or mistaken 
the proper party to be sued. It may be entered as to a 
part of the suit only, or as to some of the defendants, in 
which case he is at hberty to proceed us to the rest. If 
it be entered before judgment, the plaintiff may bring 
another action for the same cause; but if after judg- 
ment, it operates as a restraint, and bars any future 
action for the same cause. When entered as to the 
whole declaration, or as to one or more of the defendants 


in any personal action, every such person is entitled to 


his costs. 483 


NOMI 


Nom, (néng,)n. [Fr.] Name. 

Nomad, n.; pl. Nomaps, or Nomapes. [Gr. nomas, no- 
modos, from nomos, pasture.) A roaming or wandering 
shepherd ; one who leads a wandering life, and subsists 
by tending herds of cattle, which graze on herbage of 
spontancous growth. 

—pl. (Hist.) Tribes of men without fixed habitation. 
The nomades of ancient times were generally tribes 
devoted to pastoral pursuits; for the Greeks and Ro- 
mane knew of no races subsisting wholly by the chase, 
The principal nomadic tribes of antiquity were those 
of Southern Russia and the interior of Asia, from whom 
sprang, in the decline of the Roman empire, many of 
the tribes which overran W. Europe; and, at a later 
era, those which conquered empires in W. and S. Asia. 
The vast regions of Mongolia are inhabited by nations 
which still retain their wandering habits. 

Noma‘dian, n. The same as NOMAD. (R.) 

Nomad'ie, a. [Gr. nomadikos.) Pertaining to, or re- 
sembling nomads; pastoral ; subsisting by tending of 
cattle, and wandering for the sake of pasturage. 

Nomad ically, adv. Ina n ic manner. 

Nom/adism, n. The state of being a nomad. 

Nom/‘adize, v.n. To lead a wandering or nomadic 
life; to subsist by grazing herds on herbage of sponta- 
neous growth, 

No’mancey, n. [Fr. nomancie, nomance; Lat. nomen.) 
The art of divining the fates of persons by the letters 
that form their names, 

Nom/’arch, n. [Gr. nomos, a district, and arzein, to 
rule] The ruler of a district or division of a province, 
among the modern Greeks. 

Nom/archy, u.; pl. Nomarcuiss. A district, or divi- 
sion of » province among the modern Greeks. 

Nombles, (num’biz,.) n. pl. [Fr. nombles, from Lat. 
lumbulus, dimin. of lumbus, a loin.) The entrails of a 
deer, 

Nombre-de-Dios, (nom'bra-da-dee'ocr,) a seaport of 
the United States of Colombia, on the N. coast of the 
Isthmus of Panama, abt. 40 miles N. E. of the town of 
Panama, 

Nom bre-de-Di’os, a town of Mexico, abt. 60 m. E. 
of Durango; pop. 7,000. 

Nom“ bril, n. Ter, the navel.) (Her.) The centre of 
un escutcheon. 

Nom de guerre, (ndm-de-gar’.) [Fr.,a name during 
the war.] A name assumed for a certain purpose; a 
fictitious name. 

Nom de plume, (-pliim’.) [Fr., a pen-name.] A name 
assumed by an author; a pseudonym. 

Nome, n. ([Gr. nomos, trom nemein, to distribute.) 
(Anc. Geog.) The Greek name for the provinces into 
which Egypt was anciently divided. According to 
Diodorus Siculus, the division into nomes was made by 
Sesostris, whom some modern writers consider as identi- 
cal with the Rameses II. of the monuments; but such 
statements refer to a time of which we have no histori- 
cal knowledge, There were thirty-six nomes, which, in 
the time of Strabo, were thus divided, — ten in the The- 
baid, sixteen in the Heptanomis or intermediate district 
(which, according to its nume, probably consisted in 
ear times of seven ouly), and ten in the Delta. This 
division was not materially altered until the latest age 
of the Roman government. 

(Algebra.) A single quantity affixed to some other 
quantity by its proper sign. — Todd. 

( Mus.) In the ancient Greek music, a term used to 
denote any melody determined by inviolable rules. 

(Med.) A phagedenic ulcer. — Hunglison. 

Nomencla’tor, n. [Lat., from nomen, a name, and 
culo, calure, to call} A person who gives names to 
things, or classifies them by their names. 

Nomencla'tress, n. A female nomenclator, 

Nomenclat'ural,a. Pertaining to nomenclature. 

No'menclature, n. (Lat. nomenclatura.) A list or 
catalogue of the more usual and important words in a 
language, with their significations; a vocabulary or dio- 
tionary. (R.)— In a more special sense, this term is em- 
ployed to denote the langnage peculiar to any science 
or art; thus, we speak of the nomenclature of chemistry, 
botany, &c. 

N., (Chemical.) See CHEMICAL NOMENCLATURB. 

Nomenclat'urist, n. One versed in nomenclature. 

No'mial, n. (Alg.) A single term; a nome. 

Nominal, a. [Lat. nominalis, from nomen, nominis, 
a name.] Pertaining to a name or names; titular; con- 
sisting in names. — Existing in name only; as, a nom- 
inal distinction. 

Nom'inalism, n. The doctrinal principles of the 
Nominalists. 

Nominalis'tie, a. Belonging, or having reference to, 
the Nominalists. 

Nom'inalists, Re'alists. Concep’tualists, 
(nom'i-ndl-ists, rel ista. kon-sep'tu-al-ists,) were three 
prominent and conflicting sects among the scholastic 
philosophers. The contest turned upon the nature of 
general terms, or unirersals. While all parties agreed 
that the object of the science of logic was universals, 
they differed upon the question as to whether these 
universals were real things, or only names. The Nomi- 
nalists maintained that the so-called universal ideas 
do not stand for any conception of the mind, still less 
for any entity out of it, but are merely verbal signs; 
that there is no such thing as an abstract animal, ora 
tree in general, but only individmd animals and trees; 
that, in fact, there is nothing in the aniverse of matter 
or mind but separate individualities. The Realists, on 
the contrary, affirmed that universals were not mere fig- 
ments of language, but that they have an objective exist- 
ence, are incorporeal realities, the essences or types of 
things, not to be confounded with the things themselves. 
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Conceptualism was proposed as an intermediate doctrine | Nonagena’rian, n. [Lat. nonagenarius] A person 


between the two extremes. It gave to universals a logi- 
cal or psychological existence, as mental conceptions. 
The Nominalists cited Aristotle as their authority; the 
Realists adduced Plato. The former maintained that 
particulars are the ouly real substances, and that gen- 
eral ideas are abstractions of the human reason, Plato, 
on the other hand, believed in the eterual existeuce of 
ideas. (See lhEA.) Logic, with Aristotle, was the science 
of names and uations; with Plato, of names and real- 
ities. Rarelinus, a canon of Compiegne, in the lth 
century, Was the first to give a distinct and complete 
development to Nominalixm. His opinions were believed 
to alfect the doctrine of the Trinity, and were con- 
demned by the Synod of Soissons (1092). He was 
attacked by Auselm in a work on the Unity of the 
Trinity; but Anselm's Realism was of an undecided and 
incomplete character. William of Champeanx, the 
founder of scholastic Realism, maintained that univer- 
sals, so far from possessing a merely numiual existence, 
are the only real entities. Thus, Realism verged toward 
Pantheism, while Nominalism inclined toward scepti- 
cism. Abelard sought to reconcile the opposing parties 
by advancing the doctrine of Conceptualism, This, 


however, rather avoided than solved the problem; Lut) 


its moderation secured its triumph. John of Salisbury 


Non- appearance. n. 


ninety years old. 

Nonages’‘imal, a. [Fr. nonugesime, from Lat. nona- 
gesimus.) Pertaining to a nonagesimal. 

—n. (Astron.) The ninetieth degree of the ecliptic, reck- 
oned from either of the points iu which it is intersected 
by the horizon. It is, therefore, the highest point of 
the ecliptic at any instant; and its altitude is equal to 
the distance of the pele of the ecliptic from the zenith, 
The nonagesimal is used in calculating the paralluxes 
of the moon, 

Non n. [Lat. nonus, nine, and Gr. gonia, an 
ang (Math.) A plane tigure, having nine angles and 
bine sides. It will be found, by reference to MENSURA- 
TION, that when the side of u nonagon is 1, the area of 
the figure will be 01818242. 

Non-aliena’tion, n. The state of not being alienated. 

Default of appearance, as in 
court, to prosecute or defend. 

Non-appoint’ment, x. Neglect of appointment. 

Non-arriv’a Failure to arrive. 

Non-assur (Lat., he did not undertake.) 
(Law.) A ploa by way of traverse in the action of as- 
sumpsit, or promises, Wherely a man denies the existence 
of any promise to the eflect alleged iu the declara- 
tion, &. 


wrote, that there had been more time consumed in the Nomeattend’/ance, n. A failure to attend; omission 


discussion than the Cæsars had employed in making 


themselves masters of the world; that the riches of |Nom-atten‘tion, n. 
rior to the treasures that had been Non-bitu 


Croesus were infe 

exhausted upon it; and that the contending parties, 
after having spent their whole lives on this single 
point, had neither been so happy as to determine it to 
their satisfaction, nor to find in the labyrinths of 
science, where they had been groping, any discovery that 
was worth the pains they had taken.“ Nominalism had 


of attendance, 
Inattention; want of attention. 
imous, d. Containing no bitumen. 
Nonce, z. he present purpose or occasion; — gener- 
ally employed in the phrase for the nonce. 
„u have prepar'd him a chalice for the nonce. —Shaks. 
Nonchalance, (non-sha-lons’',) n. [Fr., from mmcha- 
lant.) Indifference; coolness; sang-froid; carelessness. 
Nonchalant’, a. Fr., from nonchaloir, to have no 


become nearly extinct, when it was revived by William 
of Occam, an English Franciscan of the l4th century. 
The contest was renewed with the greatest fury in the 
schools of Britain, France, and Germany: and when 
words failed to carry conviction, fists, and even clubs 
and swords, were had recourse to. 


cure for a thing.) Indifferent; cool; careless; us, a 
nonchalant demeanor. 

Non’-claim, n. Umission of claim within legally lim- 
ited time. 


Non-cohe'sion. n. Want of cohesion. 


Afterwards Realism | Non-coin’cidence, n. Lack or want of coincidence. 


becamne identified with the cause of the Pope and the Non-eoin’cident, a. Not coincident. 


Church, and flourished in Italy, while Nominaliam be- 
came associated with the political movement against 
the power of the papacy, and was generally received 
throughont the continent of Europe. However, in 14 
Louis XL. of France prohibited the teaching of Nomi- 
nalism, and ordered the books which favored it to be 
seized and bound in chains in the public libraries. At 
length the revival of letters and the advent of the 
Reformation put an end to the fiercest controversy that 
has been known to prevail in philosophical speculation. 

Nom inally. adv. By name, or in name only; in a 
nominal manner. 

Non innte. v.a. [Lat. nomina, nominatus, from nomen, 
nominis, n name.] To nume; to mention by name. 

o nominate them all, it ia impossible.” —Shaks. 

—To call; to denominate. — To name, or designate by 
name, for an office or place; to appoint; — usually, to 
name for an election, choice, or appointment; to pro- 
pose by nume; as, to nominate a candidate. 

Nomina’tion, n. [Lat nominatio.) Act of proposing 
by name for an office. — The power of nominating or 
appointing to office; the state of being nominated. 

Nom ative, a. [Fr nominatif; Lat. nominativus.) 
Pertaining to the name which precedes a verb, or to the 
first case of nouns. 

—n. (Gram.) The first case of nouns which are declin- 
able. Itis the simple position of a noun or name, desig- 
nating a substance absolutely, or without relation to 
any other substance; and is chiefly placed before verbs, 
as the subject of the proposition or affirmation, 

Nom inntively. «iv. Asa nominative; in the man- 
ner of the nominative, 

Nom inator. One who nominates, 

Nominee’, n. [Fr nommé, named } One who is named 


or designated by another to any oftice, position, or duty. 

Nom'inor. n. One who nominates, as to an office. 

Nomog'raphy, n. From Gr. nomos, a law, and 
grapho, to write.) A treatise on laws. 

Nomology, n. Rational psychology. Sr W. Ham- 
/ tyn. 

Nom'othete, n. (Gr. nomas, law, and tithenat; to lay 
down, as a law.) A lawgiver. 

Nomothet’'ic, Nomothetical, a. Enacting laws; 
legislative. (R.) 

Non, adv. [Lat.] Not;—used as a prefix, in the Eng- 
lish langnage, to nouns and verba, applying to them a 
negative sense, and governing and varying their mean- 
ing; as, non-agreement, non-residence. It is also, in 
some cases, prefixed to adjectives; us, non-electric. 

Non-abil ity, n. Want of ability. 

(Law.) Wautof ability to do an act ;—a plea founded 
on such cause. — Burrill. 

Non-acced ing, a. Not acceding; declining to comply. 

Non-accept’ance, n. Avant of acceptance; denial 
of acquiescence, 

Non-ne'id, a. Not acid. 

Non-acquaint’/ance, n. State of being unac- 
quainted; lick of acquaintance. 

Non-acquies’cence, a. Refusal to comply or no- 


quiesce. 
Non- admission. n. Failure to receive admission. 
Non-ndult’, n. Not of age; not adult. 


not of age, or under age; 
wefare a person, according to 


Non'nge. n. State of he 
minori the time of li 


the laws of his country, becomes of age to manage his 
own concerns, 


See INFANT. 


Not having due maturity; being in 


Non’aged, a. 
nonage. 


Non-com’batant, n. (Mil) A person belonging to 
an army or navy whose position does not involve the 
duty of fighting, as a chaplain, bandsman, &. 

Non-commissioned, (-mish'und,) a. Not having 
a commission, as a soldier or seaman. 

Non-comnmiis’sioned Officer, n. (Mil.) One who, 
while he is not commissioned as an officer, holds an ap- 
pointment by virtue of which he exercises authority 
over the private soldiers, Such are sergeant-majors, 
quartermaster-sergeants, and sergeants, A non-cvom- 
missioned officer can be reduced to the ranks by sen- 
tence of court-martial, or order of the colonel or other 
officer commissioned as commandant of his regiment; 
but so long as he holds his rank, he can receive no mi- 
hor punishment. 

Non-commit'tal, n. A forbearance of not commit- 
ting one's self; u state of not being pledged or com- 
mtted. 

Non-communion, (-mun'yun,) n. Neglect of com- 

ion: not of the communion, 

mple‘tion, n. Failure of completion; want 
of finish. 

Non-eompli’ance, n. 


Failure or neglect of com- 


pliance. 
Non-complyin a Refusing or neglecting to comply 
Non-com’pos, Noy-compos EN TS. [It.] (Law.) 


Not of sound mind; — hence, used as a noun, a lunatic; 
an idiot; a person of deranged intellect. 

Non-con, n. Sce Non-content. 

Non-conelud'ing, a. Not closing or ending. 

Non-concur', r.n. To disagree; to refuse to concur. 

Non-concur'’rence, n. A refusal to concur or as- 
sant. 

Non-condact/ing, a. Not transmitting; not con- 
ducting another substance or fluid. 

Non-conduc'tion, n. The quality of not being able 
to transmit or conduct. 

Non-conduet'or, n. 
AND NON-CONDUCTOR. 

Non-conform ‘ing, a. Not conforming to, or joining 
in, the established religion. 

-conforni ist, n. One who does not conform to 
an established church; particularly, one who refused to 
conform to the Established Church of England at the 
restoration of Charles II. — See Dissent. 

Non-conformity, n. Neglect or failure of con- 
formity ; — especially, in England, neglect or refusal 
to unite with the Established Church iu its rites and 
mode of worship. 

Non-con'stat. [Lat.] (Law.) It is not plain, clear, 
or conclusive. 

Non-conta’gious, a. Not contagious, as a disease. 

Non-conta’‘giousness, n. The state or quality of 
not being contagious, or of not being communicable 
from n diseased to a healthy body. 

Non-contempora’neous, a. 
ons; not coeval. 

Non-content, n. (Sometimes abridged into non-con ) 
A member of the English House of Lords who votes in 
the negative ; — opposed to CONTENT, g. u. 

Non-contrib’ating, Non-contrib'utory, a. 
Not contributing. 

Non-deliv’ery, n. 

Non-deposition, (-:ish’un,) n. 
to deposit or throw down. 

Non‘descript, a. [Lat. non, not, and descriptus, do- 
scribed.] That has not been described; that cannot 
easily be described, 


(Electricity.) See CONDUCTOR 


Not contemporane- 


A failure or neglect to deliver. 
A neglect or failure 


NONM 


—n. Anything that has not been described or classed; a 
person or thing not easily described or classed. 

Non-devel’opment, n. A tuilure of development. 

Non-discov’ery, n. Lack of discovery. 

None, (nun,) a. and pron, [A. S. nan, nen, from ne, 
and an, rn, ain, one No one; not anything; — often 
employed also partitively, or, as a plural, not any. 

“With none who bless us, none whom we can bless.” — Byron. 

No; not any;—rarely used adjectively, particularly be- 
tore a vowel, as formerly. 

“ Thou shalt have none assurance of this life.” — Deut. xxviil. 

Nome of, not; not at all; also, nothing of; —employed 
emphatically. 

"My people would not hearken to my voice; and Israel would 
none of me. — Ps. I XXII. II. 

—n. [Lat. nona, ninth.) (Eccl.) In the Roman Catholic 
Church, one of the lesser canonical hours, so called trom 
its recitation being primitively fixed at the ninth hour. 

Non-eleet’/, n. A person not elected or chosen to 
salvation, 

Non-elec'tion, n. 
elected. 

Non-elec'tric, Non-elec’trical, a. Not electric. 

—n. A von-conductor of electricity. 

Non-emphatic, Non-emphatical, a. With- 
out emphasis; unemphatic. 

Nonen ‘tity, n [| Lat. non, and L. Lat. entitas, from Fr. 
entite.| Non-existence; the negation of being.— A thing 
Not existing; us, u theological nonentity. — Arbuthnot. 

Non-epis‘copal, a. Not episcopal; not belonging 
to the Episcopal Church. 

Non-episcopa'lian, n. A person who does not be- 
long to the Episcopal Church or denominatio! 

Nones. u. pl. (Lat. none, from nonus, the niuth.] (Ro 
man Calendar.) One of the three divisions of the Ro- 
man month, and so called because they fell on the ninth 
day, reckoned inclusively before the ides, The months 
of March, May, July, and October, the ides, fell on the 
16th day of the month, and the nones consequently on 
the 7th. Inthe other months, the ides were on the 13th 
day, and the nones ou the 5th. 

Non-essen’'tial, a. Not essential; not absolutely 
necessary. 

—n. That which is not essential or necessary to a partic- 
ular purpose. 

Non est fac’tam. [Lat., is not his deed.) (Law.) A 
plea to an action of debt ona bond or other speculation. 

Non est inven'tus. at., he is not to be found. 
(Luw.) The term applied to a sheriff's return to a writ oi 
capias, when the defendant is not to be found within his 
jurisdiction. The return is usually abbreviated N. E. I. 

None'such, Non such. . A thiug that bas not its 
equal; an extraordinary thing. 

(Bot) See MEDICAGO. 

Non-excommu nicable, a. 
communicated. 

Non-execu tion, n. Failure of execution. 

Non-exist/enee, n. Absence of existence; the ne 
gation of being. — A thing that has no existence. 

Non-existent, a Not having existence. 

Non-exporta’tion, n. A failure or neglect of ex- 
portation. 

Non-exten'sile, a. 
not extensile. 

Nonfea’sance, n. (Law.) The offence of omitting 
what ought to be done. 

Non-fulfil ment, x. Failure or neglect of fulfilment. 

Nonillion, (% /.) n. (Lat. nonus, and Eng. nilon.) 
According to the English method of numeration, the 
number obtained by involving a million to the ninth 
power, represented by a unit with fifty-four ciphers an- 
nexed ; — according to the French method, in general 
use on the coutinent of Europe and in the U. States, the 
number obtained by multiplying 1,000 into itself 9 times, 
represented by a unit with thirty ciphers annexed. 

Worcester, 

Neglect or failure of im- 


Failure to bold election, or be 


Not liable to be ex- 


Not capable of being stretched; 


Non - importa'tion, n. 
portation, 

Non-importing, a. 
fr oreign countries, 

Non-inhab’‘itant, n. 
foreigner; a stranger, 

Non-join‘der, n. (Law.) The omission of one or 
more persons who should have been made parties to a 
suit at law or in equity as plaintiffs or defeudants, 


Not importing or bringing 


One not an inhabitant; a 


No irant, a. Non-juring; Jacobite. 
No uring, d. [Lat. mm, and juro, jurare, to 
swear.) Not swearing allegiance; pertaining to non- 


jurors. 

Non-ju’ror, n. (Eng. Hist.) One who refused to take 
the oath of allegiance to the new government, and the 
Crown, at the Revolution of 1688, when James IL. having 
abdicated, the throne was offered to William III, partly 
in right of his wife Mary Stuart. The non-jurors were 
the adherents of James, and called, also, Jacobites. 

Non- ita’tion, n. A want of limitation. 

Non-liquet. [Lat., it does not appear.) (Law) A 
verdict given by a jury, when, in consequence of the ab- 
sence of sufficient evidence, the trial is postponed to a 
future occasion. 

Non-malig/nant, a Not malignant;—said of a 
disease, 

Non-mannufact’'uring, a. 
tures, 

Non-mem’ber. n. Not a member. 

Non-meambership, n. The state of not being a 
member. 

Non-metallic, a. Not consisting of metal. — Not 
having metallic properties. 

Non-metallic elements. (Chem.) The snb-divisions 
of these bodies is much more difficult than that of the 


Not having manufac- 


NONS 


metals. If their arrangement be founded either on their! 
general electrical or chemical relations, or into support: | 
ers of combustion and combustibles, or into aciditiable 
and acidifying substances, difficulties arise in the detuls 
which are of great practical inconvenience. The electri-| 
cal arrangement brings together substances extremely 
dissimilar in their chemical character, such as oxygen 
and sulphur, both of which are electro-negative bodies. 
The chemical arrangement again leads us at one time to 
Class oxygen with sulphur, both being supporters of 
combustion; and at another to separate them, us oxy- 
gen is preéminently a supporter of combustion, and 
sulphur as eminently a combustible. In all these ar- 
rangements, alao, nitrogen, as an element, stands out as) 
an obstinate exception. It is acidiflable by oxygen, but, 
alkalifiable by hydrogen. It is not combustible, nor is it 
a supporter of combustion, These and other difficulties 
have caused the electrical and chemical analysis of the 
non-metallic elements to be rejected as a basis of classi- 
fication. Berzelius divides them into orygen, which he 
places by itself as a supporter of combustion, and into 
inflammable substances, in which he includes all the 
other elementa ; then adverting particularly to the nou-| 
metallic substances, he divides them into three classes 
namely, — 1. Permanently elastic or gaseous bodie 
(Gazolyta), — oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen, 2 Met 
loids, — sulphur, phosphorus, carbon, boron, and s 
con. 3 Sulifying substances (Mulogenia), — chlorine, 
iodine, bromine, Auorine. 

Non-untlural. a. Unnatural. 

Non-unt“urals, „. pl. (Lat. nm naturalia.) (Med) 
Things which are necessary for the existence of man, 
without entering into his composition, or constituting 
his nature, such as air, meat, drink, sleep, watching, 
motion, rest, the retentions and excretions, and the af- 
fections of the mind —Dunglison. 

Non-neces'‘sity, n. State of being unnecessary, 

Non'ny. n. A nincompoop; a simpleton; a ninny. 

Non-obe‘dience, n. Lack of obedience. 

Non-observ'ance, n. Failure to observe or fulfil. 

Non-obstan’te, Lat.] (Law.) Notwithstanding ; in 
antagonism to what is to be stated or admitted. 

Nonogeua'rian, n. The same as Noxacexarian, 

Nonpareil, (non-pı-rel') n. [Fr. non, and pareil, 
from Lat. par, paris, equal, like.] A person or thing 
having no equal. 

“You were crowned the nonpareil of beauty.“ — Shaka. 
(Printing.) A small kind of type. (This work is printed | 
in Nonpareil.) 

A kind of apple. —A small bon-bon.—A kind of narrow 
riband. 

Non-pay' ment. n. Neglect, or failure of payment. 

Non-perform’‘ance, n. Failure of performance. 

Non'plus. n. (Lat. non, and plus, more, compar. of 
multus, many.) A state in which one can say or do no 
more: puzzle; insuperable difficulty ; a state in which 
one is unable to proceed. 

v. a. To bring to a state in which one can say or do no 
more; to put to x stand ; to puzzle; to confound; to stop 
by embarrassment. 

Non-ponderos’ity, n. Lack of weight. 

Non-pon‘derous, a Wanting in weicht. 

Non-prepara’'tion, n. Want of preparation. 

Non-presenta‘tion, n. Failure or neglect to pre- 
sent. 

Naon-production; (-duk'shun,) n. 
dnce, 

Non-professional, (pro-fesh'un-al) a. Nat of or 
belonging tu a profession; not performed by or proceed- 
ing from professional men. 

Non-profi’eiency, n. 
progress. 

Non-proficient, (-fsh’ent,) n. One who has failed 
to improve or make progress in any study or pursuit. 

u. g. To allow to drop without a trial: — said of a law- 
suit. 

Non- recurrent, a. Not occurring again. 

Non-recur'ring. . Not recurrent. 

Non-re’gent, n. In the English universities, a mas- 
ter of arts whose regency has terminated, 

Non-rendi‘tion, n. Failure to render what is due. 

Non resem'blance, n. Want of resemblance; dis- 
similarity; unlikeness, 

Non- residence. n. Failure or neglect of residing 
at the place where one is stationed, or where official 
duties require one to reside, or on one’s own lands. 

Non - resident. a. Not residing in n particular place, 
on one’s own estate, or in one’s proper place. 

—n. One who does not reside on one’s own lands, or in 
the place where ofticial duties require. 

Non-resist‘ance, n. Passive obedience; submission 
to authority; omission of resistance. 

Non-resist‘ant, d. Making no resistance to oppres- 
sion or power: non-resisting. 

—n. One who maintains that no resistance should be 
made to the injuries inflicted by others. 

Non-resist/ing, a. Making no resistance; non-re- 
sistant. 

Non-ru’minant,. . Not ruminating. 

Non-sane’, a. In an nnsonnd condition; imperfect. 

Non’‘sense, n. Words or langnage which have no 
meaning, or which convey no just ideas; absurdity. — 
Trifles; things of no importance, 

Nonsensical, (-sens‘i-kal,) a. 
foolish. 

Nonsens'ienlly. adv. Absurdly ; without meaning. 

Nonsens‘icalness, n. Jargon; absurdity. 

Non-sen'sitive, a. Without sense or perception, 

Non-sequitar, (-sek/wi-tur.) [Lat.] It does not fol- 
low. 

(Logic.) An inſerence not deducible from the premises. 


Failure to pro- 


Failure to improve or make 


Unmeaning; absurd; 


—a. 
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Non-sex’ual, a. Neuter; without distinguishing sex: 
hermaphrodite, 

Ren Sieve kolang, a. Not holding or possessing 
slaves, 

Non-solu'tion, n. 

Non-solv'ency, n. 

Non-solv’ent, a. 
bankrupt. 

—n. An insolvent; a bankrupt. 

Non-spar ing. a. Merciless; all destroying. 

Non-submis'sion, n. Want of submission, 

Non-submis’sive, a. Not submissive. 

Non-subserib'ing., n. Failure or refusal to sub- 
scribe. 

Non such, n. See Nonesuca. 

Non’suit, n. (La.) The name of a judgment given 
aguinst the plaintiff when he is unable to prove his 
case, or When he refuses or neglects to proceed to the 
trial of a case after it has been put at issue, without 
determining such issue. — Bourier. 

—v.a. To stop or quash in legal process. 

Non’-term, n. (Law.) A vucution between two 
terins of a court, 

Non’'tronite, n. [So called from being fonnd in the 
arrondissement of Nontron, France.) (Min) A hydrated 
tersilicate of iron, occurriug in France, at Nontron, in 
small kiduey-shaped misses, varying im color from 
green to yellow, and witha dull lustre. 

Non-uniſorm'ist. n. One who believes that the 
canses which formerly produced changes in the earth 
are not now operating in the same manner.— Worcester. 

Non-usance, (nom-yuz’ans,) n. VDisusage; neglect 
of using. 

Non-user, (von- Vue e,) n. Failure or incapacity to nse. 

Non-vernac’‘ular, a. Not vernacular; as, a non- 
vernacular phrase. 

Noodle, n. A fool; a simpleton. (Vulgar.) 

Nook, n. Scot. neuk; Gael. nine.) A narrow place 
formed by an angle in bodies, or between bodies; a cor- 
ner; a recess; a covert retreat. 

Nookahee’va, Nou niva, or Nukantva, the largest 
of the Marqnesis Islands in the 8 Pacific Ocean; Lat. 
89 53 N., Lon. 1599 4% W. Length 18 m. The surface 
is mountainous. Pop. 18.000. 

Nook’-shotten, a. Fall of nooks; as, nook-shotten 
islands.—De Quincey, 

Noolog‘ieal, a. Pertaining to noblogy. 

Noologist, n. One versed in noülogy. 

Noblogy, n. Gr. ncos, the mind, and logos, discourse.) 
The science of intellectual phenomena, 

Noon, n. 
Fr. nme, from Lat. nona hora, the ninth hour.) 


Failure of solution. 
Inability to pay debts. 
Unable to pay debts; insolvent; 
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phuric acid, intermediate between the anhydrons and 
monohydrated acid, so called from the place where it 
was formerly manufactured. It is generally in the form 
of a brown fuming liquid. It is a good solvent of indigo, 

Nord heim, or Nort/heim, u town of Prussia. prov. 
of Hanover, on the Rulime, 12 m. N. of Göttingen. 
Manuf. Tobacco. Pop. 6,000, 

Nordland, or Norr'land, a division of Norway, 
bordering on the Atlantic, between Lat. 60° and 70° N., 
jan. 12° and 22° E.: area, including Loffoden Islands, 
14,337 q. m. Pop. 65,512. 

Nord lingen, a town of Bavaria, dist. of Middle Fran- 
conia, on the Eger, 48 m. S. M. of Nuremberg. Manuf. 
Woollens, linens, carpets, gloves, and hosiery. Here, 
1634, the Swedes and their allies, under Bernhard. Puke 
of Weimar, were defeated by the Austrians and Buva- 
rians under the- Archduke Ferdinand; and, 1706, the 
Austrians were deteated by the French. Pup 7.000. 

Nord’'koping, a seaport-town of Sweden, district of 
Linképen, on the Molata, at its month in the Baltic, 85 
m. S. W. of Stockholm. Manuf. Brass and hardware 
goods, linen, cotton, and woollen fabrics, gloves, paper, 
leather, and starch. Zep. 21.679. 

Nordstrand, un isind of Denmark, off the M. coast 
of Schleswig, 15 m. N.E. of the mouth of the Eder; area, 
20 sq. m; pep. 3,000, 

Nore, a sand-lank in the estuary of the Thames, in Eng- 
land, 4 m. N.E. of Sheerness, Lat. 619 2% N., Lon, 0° 48” 
W. It hasa floating light culled the Nove Light 

Norfolk, / an ancient English house, descend- 
ed from the royal family of Planting: net, through Thomas 
Plantagenet of Brotherton, Ear) of Norfolk, second son 
of Edward I., and Earl-Marshal of England. The heir- 
ess of the Nortolk family, Margi eldest daughter of 
Thomas de Mowbray, Duke ot Norfolk, having espoused, 
at the commencement of the lith century. Robert 
Howard, the title of Duke of Norfolk passed to the lat- 
ter, und was transmitted by him to his descendants, 
The living head of this family takes precedence as pre- 
mier duke and Earl-Marshal of England. and follows im- 
mediately utter the princes of the blood-royal, 

Norfolk, % en marit, co. of the E. of England, 
having N. and E. the German Ocean, & Suffolk, and W. 
Cambridge; area, 2.024 eq.m The surface is generally 
level, and the soil moderately fertile, except on the 8. 
and S. E. which is marshy. Rirers Great and Little Ouse, 
Nen, Waveney. Yare, and Wensum. Prod. Wheat, bar- 
ley, oats, rye, and vegetables. Manuf. Woollens, silks, 
shawls, crapes.and hosiery. Chief tuns. Norwich, (the 
cap..) Yarmouth, and King’s Lynn. J. 44,708. 
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(A. S. non, the ninth hour of the day; O. Norfolk. in prov. of Ontario, S. W. co., bordering on 


Lake Erie; area, abt. 600 sq.m. Cap, Simcoe. Pop. 30,760, 


middle of the day: the time when the sun is in the A fort and township in the above co., abt 54 m. E. S. E. 


meridian; twelve o'clock. — The zenith or period of 
greatest lustre. 
This dead of midnight is the noon of thought."—Barbauld. 


Meridional; having reference to mid-day. 

Noon day. n. Mid-day; twelve o'clock in the day. 

— 4. Pertaining to mid-day; meridional. 

Noon ing. n. Repose at noon; a repast at noon. 

Noonivak, or Nounivack, or Nenivack, iu Alaska, 
an island in Behring Sea, off Cape Vancouver; Lut. 60° 
N., Lon. 166° W. Area, abt. 2,100 8q. m. 

Noon -shun, n. Same as NUNCHEON, g. v. 

Noon’-tide, n. The time of noon; mid-day. 

— ad. Pertaining to noon; meridional. 


* Noon-ttde repast, or afternoon's repose."—AMilton. 


Noose, (.) n. (Ir. nas, a band, tie, nasgaim, I bind; 
Gael, nasg..) A running knot which binds the closer 
the more it is drawn. 


to ensnare, 

Noot ka Sound, an inlet of the Pacific Ocean on the 
W. coast of Vancouver Island, British N. America; Lat. 
49° 35’ N., Lon, 126° 34 W. 

No’pal, n. [Mexic. 1% li.] (Bot.) See OPUNTIA. 

No’palry, n. A thicket of nopal for rearing the cochi- 
neal insect. 

Nope, n. (Zoll.) An English provincialism for the 
bullfinch. 

Nor, conj. A word that denies or renders negative the 
second or subsequent part of a proposition, or a propo- 
sition following another negative proposition ;—correla- 
tive to neither or nol 

No'ra, in Ilinois, a post-village and township of Jo 
Daviess co., abt. 30 m. E. of Galena; pop, of twp abt, 2,000. 

No'ra Springs, in pwa. a post-village of Floyd co. 

Nor’cia, a town of Central Italy, prov. of Perugia, 1714 
m. E N. E. of Spoleto; pop, 4,000. 

Nord, adept. in the N. of France, between Lat. 50° and 
51° N., Lon. 2° and 4° E, having N. the North Sea, E. 
Belgium, S. the dept. of Aisne, and W. Pas-de-Calais: 
area, 2. 278 sq.m. The surface is generally level. and 
the soil fertile and well cultivated. Rivers. An. Yser, 
Lys, Scheldt, and Sambre, Prod. Wheat, flax, hemp, 
tobacco, fruits, and vegetables. Min. Iron and coal. 
Manuf. Important; principally, lace, linen. carpets 
cordage, arms, cutlery, glass, paper, beet-root snga — 
&e. Chief towns. Lille (the cap), Avesnes, Cambrai, 
Donay, Dunkerque, Hazebrouke, and Valenciennes. 
Pop. 1, 392,041. 

Nor‘den, a town of Prussia, prov. of Hanover, 14 m. 
N.W. of Aurich; pep. 6,000. 

Nord’hausen, a town of Prnssian Saxony, district of 
Erfurt, on the Zorge, 49 m. W. of Halle, and 38 m. N. W. 
of Erfurt. Manuf. Woollen cloth, sealing-wax, vitriol, 
soap. and cream of tartar: also numerous ofl-mills, 

ble-works, aud a considerable trade in corn. Pop. 
17.688. 


Nord hausen Acid, n. (Ciem.) A peculiar sul- 
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—v. a. To tie ina noose; to catch in a noose; to entrap;|—A cit) 


of London. 

Norfolk, in Connecticut, a post-township of Litchfield 
co.; pop. abt. 2.300. 

Norfolk, in Massachusetts, an E co., bordering on Mas- 
sachusetts Bay on the E, and adjoining Khode Island on 
the S.; area. abt. 52 sq. m. Rivers. Charles and Ne- 
pouset rivers, with several smaller streams. Surface, 
diversified; s07, fertile, being the chief source of fruit 
and vegetables for supplying Boston. Min. Granite of 
a superior quality. Cap. Dedham. 7% (1880) 96.462. 

Norfolk, in New Fork, a post-township of St. Luw- 
rence co. 

Norfolk, in Virginia, a S. E. co ‚adjoining N. Carolina; 
area, abt. 840 sg. m. Atrers. James River (Hampton 
Roads), Deep reek and Elizabeth Rivers. Dismal 
Swamp and Lake Drummond occupy the S W. angle of 
the co, Surface, level: sal, not very fertile. Cop, 
Norfolk. up. (1880) 58,654. 

port of entry, und the cnp. of the above co., on 
the Elizabeth River. 8 m. 8 ot Hampton Roads and 106 
m. S. E. of Richmond; Lat. 86° 517 N. Lon 76° 19° W. 
It is situated Opposite Portemouth, and with that city 
formed, before being destioyed at the outbreak of the 
Civil War, the most important naval station in the U. 8. 
In point of population, N is next to Richmond. The 
harbor is excellent, being capacious, sate, easy of access, 
and the entrance defended by two strong forts, The city 
is located upon a level plain, and though irregularly laid 
out, is for the most well built, and contains many fine 

public and private edifices. Among the former are the 

ity Hall, the Norfolk Military Academy, Mechanics? 
Hall, and Ashland Hall, besides a Custom House erected 
at a cost of $140,000. It also contains abt. 16 churches, 
10 seminaries, an Orphan Asylum, and many educa- 
tional und benevolent institutions. By means of rail- 
roads, canals, and steamers, N. is connected with all the 
important cities and towns of the N, W., and 8. It 
was laid ont in 1705, and in 1776 was burnt by the 
British. Fp, (1880) 21,666, 

Norfolk Island, in the S. Pacific Ocean, 1,100 m. 
EN. E. of Sydney, in Australia, Lat. 29° 10’ 8., Lon. 167° 
58’ E. Ert 5 m. long und 2 broad, 

Norfolk, (New.) a district of Tasmania, having N. E. 
Clyde and Richmond, and S. Hobart-Town: area, 1,500 
sq.m. The chief river is the Derwent. The principal 
settlements are Hamilton, and New Norfolk. 

Norfolk Sound, in Alaska, an inlet of the Pacific 
Ocean. on the W. side of King George's III. Archipel- 
ago. Sitka, or New Archangel, is situated on it. 

No’ria, n. Sp.] (ue. An hydraulic apparatus for 
drawing water. 

Noricum. (Anc. Geng.) A prov. of the Roman em- 
pire in S.E. Germany. which comprised the whole of 
the modern prov, of Upper Austria, almost the whole 
of Lower Austria, Styria, and Corinthia, parts of Car- 
niola, Saltzburg, and Bavaria. 

Nor’imon, u, pl. Nozimons. In Japan, a palanquin 
or litter. 
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Norm, n. A type; a model; a fixed standard for imitation. 


Nor’ma, n. A square for measuring right angles, used 
by masons, carpenters, and other artificers, to make 
their work rectangular. 

Nor’ma, in Missouri, a village of Webster co., abt. 32 
m. E. by 8. of Springfield. 

Nor’mal, a. [Fr.; Lut. normalis, from norma, a rule, 
a square to measure right angles.] According to an 
established law, rule, or principle ; relating to rudiments 
or elements; teaching rudiments or first principles; 
instructing in the art of teaching; as, a normal school. 

(Geom.) According to a square or rule; perpendicu- 
lar; forming a right angle. 

—n. (Geom.) A perpendicular to a curve at some particu- 
lar point, at which point the normal is also perpendicu- 
lar to a tangent. 

Nor’mail, in Illinois, a post- vill. und township of M’Lean 
co.. abt. 2 in. N. of Bloomington. It is the seat of the 
Illinois State Normal University. Pop. of twp. abt. 800. 

Nor’'malecy, n. State or occurrence of being normal. (k.) 

Normaliza'tion, n. Reduction to a normal state or 
standard, 

Nor’mal School, u. A school for the education of 
teachers. It is not a little surprising, that for the im- 
portant duty of educating the young, it is only recently 
that any special training schools have come to be regard- 
ed as necessary. They originated in Germany, and were 
for a long period confined to that country. The first was 
organized at Stettin, in Prussia, in 1735; the next by 
Frederick the Great, at Berlin, in 1748; another was 
opened in Hanover in 1757; and others followed in vari- 
ous parts of Germany. Since the beginning of the present 
century they have rapidly increased in number, and 
been greatly improved in their internal organization. 
The course of instruction generally extends to three or 
four yeara, and in sume of the States the great majority 
of the teachers are graduates of the V. S. The first 
seminary for teachers in France was established in 1810; 
the first in Holland in 1816; and, in England, in 1830. 
The first in the U. States was opened at Lexington, July 
3, 1839; and now most of the principal cities have their 
normal schools. 

Norman Architec’ture, u. A style of architec- 
ture which flourished originally and principally in Nor- 
mandy, as its name denotes. It afterwards became 
prevalent in other places wherever the Normans ob- 
tained influence and dominion — among others, in Eng- 
land, where we shall treat of it. The Normanstyle is al- 
lies to the debased Roman examples of the Eastern and 
Western empires, and may be with them included in the 
general title of Ro- P 
manrsque. It cannot, 
however, be ranked as 
of equal importance 
with the Byzantine or 
Lombardic divisions, 
of both of which it is 
a modification. It is 
not decided at what 
period the Norman 
style was first iatro- 
duced into England. 
Some persons are of 
opinion that it was in- 
troduced by William 
the Conqueror; others, 
by Edward the Con- 
fessor; while a third 
party maintain that 
it was merely a devel- 
opment of the Saxon, 
or the style immedi- 
ately preceding. It 
would seem, however, 
that the Saxon and 
Norman were distinct 
styles,emanating from 
the same grand type, 
and consequently tol 

a certain extent modi- 

fications of each other. 4 K 

They are both derived roe 

from the Roman, and Fig. 1963. 

both developments of TOWER OF LITTLE SAXHAM CHURCH, 

the Romanesque; but SUFFOLK, (England.) 

here they separate, (A. D. 1160.) 

and in the two styles may be traced such a similarity as 

might be expected in descendants from a common source. 

While the Saxon style was reared on an uncultivated soil, 

and by rude hands, the Norman was developed amid 

more advanced civilization, The Norman style may be 
snid to have been fully developed in England soon after 
the Conquest, flourishing from the middle of the 11th 
century, and prevailing to the latter part of the 12th, or 
the close of the reign of Henry II. In general, it is 
styled as the architecture of the 12th century, and dates 
from 1066 to 1170. According to the monkish chron- 
icles, soon after the arrival in England of William the 
Conqueror and his followers, who were great builders, 
churches began to spring up in every village, and mon- 
asteries were erected in all the towns and cities, designed 
in a novel style of architecture, In the larger Norman 
churches, the plans are generally cruciform. At the in- 
tersection between the nave, choir and transepts, there 
is a low, massive tower; and the choir is usually ter- 
minated with a semicircular apse. In many cases, the 
aisles of the nave are continued at the sides of the choir, 
and the high altar is situated between the easternmost 
piers, with a screen behind, stretching between the piers, 

A space was thus left clear at the buck of the altar, which 

was called the retro-altar, and thus allowed processions 


to perambulate entirely round the church. The choir, 
in some cases, was surrounded by chapels, having also 
apsidal terminations. The width of the aisles was very 
small, in some cases being not more than four to six 
feet. In most cases, the western façades are flanked by 
turrets or buttresses, but occasionally by towers, (Fig. 
1968). The parish churches were usually small, con- 
sisting of a nave, often without either porch or aisles, 
with a chancel and tower. Small churches, however, 


often consisted of a nave and chancel, only without any 


2 
Fig. 1964. — PORCH OF GREAT ADDINGTON, (England.) 
(A. D. 1180.) 
tower or other appendage. In the buildings of this 
period, the walls were of great thickness, but the ma- 
sonry was not solid, being composed of two external 
walls of ashlar-work, having the space between filled up 
with rubble, gravel, flints, &c. Sometimes, however. 
the walls were made up of solid rubble- work, with 
quoins of ashlar. The former kind were not durable: 
but the introduction of buttresses at u later period led 
to a great improvement in the construction of walls. 
The arches of the Norman style are invariably of the 
semicircular form, (Fig. 1964). but occasionally stilted; 
and the only variety in the proportions of arcades de- 
pends upon the height of the piers, the height of the 
opening usually averaging about twice its width. Chan- 
cel arches are sometimes deeply recessed and ornament- 
ed with a number of rich mouldings. The piers which 
support the principal arches of construction are very 
massive, (Fig. 177), and frequently of stunted propor- 
tions. The capitals are very varied in character, some 
bearing a more or less close resemblance to the Corin- 
thian and other classic styles. In general, however, they 
are merely rude and unskilful imitations, and when con- 
trasted with the originals, have a heavy appearance, 
The foliage is crowded and without regularity; and the 
capital, on account of its squattiness, inelegant. Many, 
however, are not elaborately carved, several of them 
being quite plain. The most common of these is the 
cushion capital, which is of cubical form, being rounded 
at the lower end to meet the shaft. In the Norman 
and Lombardic styles, mural arcades are n common fen- 
ture. They sometimes cover the greater portion of both 
external and internal walls, but are most common on 
the exterior, especially on the fagades, the clere-stories, 
and the upper stories of towers. The doorways in this 
style are to be found in very great variety, from the 
most simple to the most elaborate, Windows were sub- 
ordinate members of an edifice, and in the earlier ex- 
amples are nothing more than mere slits, or narrow ob- 
long apertures, often not exceeding a few inches in 
breadth, and fin- 
ished with a plain 
semicircular head. 
Larger windows are 
to be found in en- 
thedrals, and in the 
larger churches. 
After a time, win- 
dows began to be 
decorated with a 
slight degree of en- 
richment, and the 
zigzag and other 
mouldings were ad- 
ded round the urch. 
In the upper stories 
of towers a more 
advanced window ç 
is sometimes to be 
fọund. It consists 
of semicircular 
lights, with 2 heads, 
separated by a cen- 
tral shaft, and hav- 
ing ajamb-shaft on 
either side. The 
two lights are en- 
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closed under another large semicircular arch, which is 
surrounded by a hood-mould (Fig. 1965). The 

in the Norman style are of great variety, and in some 
stances are very elaborately carved. One of the most fa- 
vorite and characteristic is the zigzag, which is composed 
of a series of salient and reéntrant angles, recessed or 
otherwise carved on the surface of the stune, sometimes 
in a single line, but more frequently in two, three, or 
more lives runuing parallel to each other. Other kinds 
are the indented or trowel-point, the beak-head, lird’s- 
head, and cat’s-head mouldings, the nail-head, the billet- 
madig Ser ‘He leo Gearhart ne 25 Ensiish cathe 
mouldings, &c. o less ti t 

drals retain considerable portions which are u 

of Norman workmanship, and of which the dates are as- 
certained. The nave and choir of Norwich Cathedral, 
with the exception of pointed windows of later 
character inserted in the upper part of the choir, are al- 
most entirely Norman. There are very few examples, 
however, of the exterior Norman style. Many of the 
churches belonging to the greater abbeys were construct- 
ed in the Norman period; but few have escaped the gen- 
eral demolition which took place at the 

As the Normans knew that they could not live in se- 
curity without building strong places of defence, mili- 
tary structures were therefore established or built 
on every lordship. The leading feature in a Norman 
fortress was a lofty mound of earth, thrown up in 
the centre of other works from the excavations neces- 
sary in forming the ditch, fosse, or moat. A square or 
circular tower, of several stories, rose from the 
ballium, or a low circular story of considerable din 
which was generally approached on the outside by a 
very steep stone staircase. The gateway, or tower of 
entrance, was built at the foot of the artificial mount, 
from which was a sally-port with stone stairs 
to the keep. It contained the portcullis and drawbridge 
fixed to the Sten WAT. and several spacious G 
The gateway, and the barbican, or watch-tower, 

both of them a communication with the keep. (See 
Caste.) From the year 1155, the Norman a 

began to be mixed with new forms and additions, and 
was at length superseded by the more elegant and lofty 
style of building, usually called the Gothic. 

Nor’man, n. A Northman. (See NORTHMEN).— An 
inhabitant of the French proy. of Normandy. 

(Naut.) A kind of capstan-bar, used on shipboard. 

—a. Pertaining to Normandy or to the Normans; as, the 
Norman Conquest. 

Nor’man, or Norman’s ISIN, one of the Virgin 
group, W. Indies, lying N. E. of St. John; Lat. 18° 19 
N., Lon. 64° 32’ W. Area, abt. 2 sq.m. Muan-of-war Bay 
is on its W. side. 

Nor man, in Illinois, a township of Grundy co.; pop. 
abt. 363. 

Nor mand. or Normanpy, in Indiana, a post- village 
of Tipton co., abt. 40 m. N. of Indianapolis. 

Nor’mandy, an anc. prov. of France, bordering on 
the English Channel, now divided into the depts. of 
Seine -Inférieure, Eure, Orne, Calvados, and Manche. 
N. anciently comprised a portion of the kingdom of 
Neustria, and was ceded to Rollo, Rolf, or Raoul, by 
Charles III., in 911. William I. Duke of N. invaded 
England in 1066, and established a Norman dynasty, 
thereby uniting V. with the latter country. Philip Au- 
gustus conquered it in 1204, the French holding it until 
1417. when it was recovered by the English, who held 
it till 1450, when it was finally wrested from them by 
Charles VIL. 

Nor’mandy, in Missouri, a post-village of St. Louis 
co., 10 m. N. W. of St. Louis. 

Nor mandy. in Tennessee, a post-village of Bedford 
co., abt. 62 m. S. S. E. of Nashville. 

Norman’s Kill, in New Tork, a small stream flow 
ing into the IIndxon River from Albany co. 

Norns. Nor’nas, n. pl. (Scandinavian Myth.) The 
three irrevocable Fates, — past, present, and future. 

Nor’ridgewock, in Maine, a post village and town- 
ship, cap. ot Somerset co., abt. 28 m. N. of Augusta; 

. of township abt. 2.300. 

Norris, in Illinois, a post-village of Fulton co., abt. 33 
m. S. E. of Galesburg. > 

Nor’ristown, in Arkansas, a post-village of Pope co., 
abt. (5 m. N. W. by W. of Little Rock. 5 

Nor'ristown, in Obi, a post-village of Carroll co., 
abt. 130 m. E. N. E. of Columbus. 

Nor'ristown, in Pennsylvania, a town, cap. of Mont- 
gomery co., abt. 16 m. N. W. of Philadelphia. It is finely 
situated in a rich farming district, is regularly laid out, 
and neatly and handsomely built. The Court-house is 
said to be one of the finest of its class in the U. States. 
There are also a handsome and substantial county 
prison, numerous churches, and several academies. Ex- 
tensive cotton and woollen manufactories have been 
established, and trade is thriving. 7% (1880) 13 063. 

Nor'risville, in Alabama, n village of Wilcox co. 
abt 65 m. S. W. by W. of Montgomery. 

|Nor’riton, in Fennsylrania, a township of Mont- 
gomery co. ; . abt. 1,800. y 

Nor'ritonville, in /’ennsylvania, a post-village of 
Montgomery co., abt. 3 m. N. of Norristown. 

| Nor’roy, n. [Fr. nord, north, and roy, roi, king.) ( Her.) 
See HERALD’S COLLEGE. 

Norse, a. Pertaining or having reference to ancient 

| Scandinavia, or to the language spoken by its peoples. 

—n. [Froin Icel. Norvegr, Norway.] The language of 
ancient Scandinavia. £ 

Norse’man, n. ; pl. Norsemen. A Northman; a native 
of ancient Scandiravia. 

North, n. [A. S. north; Du. noord; Dan. and Ger 
nord, norden ; Fr. nord.) One of the cardinal pointa, 


i 
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being that point of the horizon which is directly oppo- 
site to the sun in the meridian.— A name loosely given 
to any country or region situated nearer the north point 
than another. — The north-wind. 

~a. Being in the north; as, the north polar star. 

North, in Illinois, a twp. of Cook co.; pop. abt. 1,100, 

North, in Jndiana, a township of Lake co.; pop. abt. 
1,400. — A twp. of Marshall co.; pop abt. 1,800, 

North, in Ohio, a township of Harrison co.; pop. abt. 
1,500. 

North Ab‘ington, in Massachusetts, a post-village 
of Plymouth co., abt. 18 m. S. S. E. of Boston. 

North Acton, in Maine, a post-village of York co. 
abt. 38 m. W. of Portland. 

North Ad’ams, in Massachusetts, a post-village of 
3 co., abt. 20 m. N. by E. of Pittstield; pop. abt. 

North Almond, in New Tork, a post-village of Alle- 
gany co., abt. 20 m. N. E. of Belmont. 

Northallerton, a town of Englund, co. of York, 1314 
m. 8.8.E. of Darlington, and 31 m. N. W. of York. Here 
was fought, 1138, the “ Battle of the Standard” in which 
the Scots were defeated by the English. Pup. 6,300. 

Northampton, a central co. of England, having N. 
the co. of Lincoln, E. and S. E. Cambridge, Iuntingdon. 
Bedford, and Buckingham, S. Oxford, W. and N. W. War- 
wick, Leicester, and Rutland. Area, 1,016 sq.m. The 
surface is diversified, the soil generally fertile, and the 
ciimate mild and healthy. Aivers. Nen, Ouse, and 
Welland. Prod. The usual cerealia. Horses andgattle 
are extensively reared. Munuf. Boots and shoes, lace, 
and woollen stuffs, Chief towns. Northampton. the cap., 
Peterborough, and Wellingborough. FH. (1881) 272,524 

NORTHAMPTON, capital of the above co., on the Nen, 29 
m. S. S. E of Leicester, and 59 m. N. W. of London. The 
principal edifices are the Town-hall, Corn-Exchange, the 
churches of St. Sepulchre, and the Norman church of 
St. Peter. Manuf. Boots and shoes, leather, lace, and 
hosiery ; there are, also, brass and iron foundries. Pup. 
(1881) 57.553. 

Northamp’‘ton, in Massachusetts, a post-village and 
township, cap. of Hampshire co., abt. 17 m. N. of Spring- 
field. Manuf. Woollen, cotton, and silk goods, iron, 
paper, sewing silk, rifles, baskets, &c. Fop. of township 
abt. 8.000. 

Northampton, in N. Carolina, a N.E. co., adjoining 
Virginia; area, abt. 350 sq. m. Rivers. Roanoke and 
Meherrin. Surface, diversified ; soil, fertile. Cup. Jack- 


son. 

Northampton, in New Jersey, a township of Bur- 
lington co.; pop. abt. 5,600. 

Northampton, in New York, a post-township of 
Fulton co.; pop. abt. 3.500. 

Northampton, in Ohio, a township of Summit co.; 


yp. aht. 1,400, 

Northampton, in Pennsylvania, an E. co., adjoining 
New Jersey; area, abt. 370 sq.m. Rivers. Delaware 
River, and Martin's, Monocacy, Sancon, and Bushkill 
creeks. Surface, much diversified and mountainous in 
the N. W. and S. E.: soil, generally very fertile. Min. 
Iron, slate, and limestone. Cap. Easton. Pop.(183v) 70,316. 

—A township of Bucks co; pop. abt. 2,600.— A town of 
Lehigh co. (See ALLENTOWN.) — A township of Somerset 


co.; . abt. 800. 

Northampton, in Virginia, an E. co., washed on the 
E. by the Atlantic Ocean, and on the W. and 8. by 
Chesapeake Bay; area, abt. 320 sq.m. The coasts are 
indented with numerous bays and inlets. Surface, level; 
soil, not fertile. Cup. Eastville. 

North An dover. in Massachusetts, a post-village 
and township of Essex co., abt. 3 m. N. of Boston; pop. 
of township abt. 3,000, 

North An‘na, in Virginia, a river rising in Orange 
co., and flowing S. E. joins the South Anna in Hanover 
co. to form the Pamunkey. On this river, at a point abt. 
20 m. above Hanover Court-Honse, an engagement 
occurred (May 23, 1864) between the National and Con- 
federate troops, under Generals Warren and Brown 
respectively, in which the latter were defeated, losing 
their leader and 1,000 men. The Union loss was 350 men. 

North An'son, in Maine, a post-township of Somer- 
set co.; pop. abt. 2,500. 

North Anville in Pennsylvania, a township of 
Lebanon co.; „ a t. 2,600. 

North Appin. Creek, in Illinois, a township of 
Greene co.; pop. abt. 1,200. 

North Argyle, (ar-ghil’,) in New Fork, a post- village 
of Washington co., abt. 50 m. N.N.E. of Albany. 

North Ash’ford, in Connecticut, a post-village of 
Wyndham co., abt. 17 m. N. N. W. of Brooklyn. 

North Attleborough, in Massachusetts, a post- 
village of Bristol co., abt. 30 m. S. W. of Boston. 

North Auburn, in Maine, a post- village of Andros- 
coggin co., abt. 5 m. N. N. W. of Auburn. 

North Augus'’ta, in Jowa, a village of Des Moines 
co., abt. 70 m. 8. by E. of Iowa City. 

North Ben'ver, in Pennsylvania, a township of Law- 
rence co.; . abt. 2,600, 

North Beck’et, in Massachusetts, a village of Berk- 
shire co., abt. 70 m. W. of Boston. 

North Belgrade, in Mainz, a post-village of Kenne- 
bec co., abt. 15 m. N. of Augusta. 

North Belleville, (bel’vil,) in Indiana, a village of 
Hendricks co., abt. 19 m. W. by S. of Indianapolis. 

North Bellingham, in Massachusetts, a post- village 
of Norfolk co., abt. 25 m. 8.W. of Boston. 

North Bend, in Indiana, a village and township of 
Stark co., abt. 35 m. N.N.W. of Logansport; pop. of 
township abt. 800. 

North Bend, in Nebraska a village of Dodge co., 
abt. 16 m. W. of Fontenelle. 
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North Bend, in Utah Territory, u village of San Pete 
co., abt. 22 m. N. N. E. of Manti. 

North Bend, in Wisconsin, u post-village of Jackson 
co., abt. 22 m. N. by E. of La Crosse. 

North Ben'nington. in Vermont, a post-village 
and township of Bennington co., abt. 4 m. N. W. of Ben- 
nington Centre. 

North Ben’tonsport, in Iowa, a village of Van 
Buren co., abt. 75 m. S. by W. of Iowa City. 

North Bergen, iu New Jersey, a township of Hud- 
son co. 

North Be m, in New York, a post-village of Gene- 
see co., abt. 240 m. W. by N. of Albany. 

North Berwick, (ber’rik,) a seaport-town and bath- 
ing-place of Scotland, co. of Haddington, at the mouth of 
the Frith of Forth, 19 m. E S. E. of Edinburgh; pop. 1,800, 

North Ber’wick, in Maine, a post-township of York 


co.; pup. abt. 1,400. 

North Billerica, in Massachusetls, a post-village of 
Middlesex co., abt. 21 m. N. by W. of Boston. 

North Blackstone, in Massac/useits, a post- village 
of Worcester co., abt. 40 m. S. W. of Boston. 

North Blandford, iu Massachusetts, a post- village 
of Hampden co., abt. 120 m. W. of Boston. 

North Blen' heim, in New Fors, a post-village of 
Schoharie co., abt. 40 m. WS. W. of Albany. 

North Bloomfield, in Culi/ornia, a post-village 
of Nevada co., abt. 12 m. N. E. of Nevada, 

North Bloomfield, in New York, a post-village of 
Ontario co., abt. 210 m. W. of Albany. 

North Bloomfield, in Okio, a township of Morrow 
co.; pap. abt, 2,000, 

North Booth’bay, in Maine, u post-village of Lin- 
coln co., abt, 65 m. S. E. of Augusta. 

North’borough, in Massachusetis, a post-township 
of Worcester co. 

North Bosque Creek, (bosk,) in Teras, enters the 
Brazos River trom McLennan co. 

North Branch, in Michigan, a post-township of La- 
peer co.; pop. abt. 350. 

North Branch, or Bares, in New Jersey, a post- 
village of Somerset co., abt. 5 m. N. W. of Somerville. 
North Bran’ford, in Connecticut, a post-township 

of New Haven co.; pop. abt. 1,500. 

North’bridge, in Massachusetts, a post-township of 
Worcester co.; pop. abt. 3,300. 

Northbridge Centre, in Massachusetts, a post- 
village of Worcester co., abt. 38 m. S. by M. of Boston. 
North Bridge’ton, in Mains, a post-village of Cum- 

berland co., abt. 44 m. N. W. of Portland. 

North Bridge’water, in Mussachusetts, a t- 
village and township of Plymouth co., abt. 21 m. S. of 
Boston; now BROCKTON, 

North Brook ‘field, in Massachusetts, a post-town- 
ship of Worcester co.; pop. abt. 3,500. 

North Bruns wiek. in New Jersey, a township of 
Middlesex co.; pop. abt. 1,800. 

North Bucks’ port, in Maine, a post-village of Han- 
cock co., abt. 8 im. S. of Bangor. 

North Buf falo, in Pennsylvania, a township of Arm- 
strong co.; pop. ubt. 1,500. 

North Canton, in Connecticut. a post- village of Hart- 
ford co., abt. 18 m. N. W. of Hartford. 

North Car'mel, in Maine, a post-village of Penobscot 
co.. abt. 14 m. W. by N. of Bangor. 

North Caroli'na, one of the 13 original States of the 
American Union, s between 33° 53’ and 36° 33’ N. 
Lat., and 75° 25’ and 84° 3u’ W. Lon., presenting an ex- 
treme length, k. to W., of 420 m., with a maximum 
breadth of 180 m. N. to S. It is bounded on the N. by 
virginia 8. by South Carolina, S.E. by the Atlantic, 
S. W. by a small segment of Georgia, and W. by Tennes- 
see. Area, 50,704 sq. m., or 32,450,500 acres. — Gen. 
Desc. For a distance extending from the seaboard 60 to 
80 m. into the interior, and including the turpentine 
region, the surface of the State is level, and dotted with 
many series of oozy swamps and morasses ; the streams 
intersecting it are sluggish and slimy, and the lands, for 
the most part, arenose and poor, except along the 
river - bottoms, where it is highly productive, yielding 
abundant crops of cotton, maize, tobacco, and rice. N. of 
Albemarle Sound, the“ Great Dismal Swamp,” covering 
an area of 150,000 acres, extends into Virginia, while 
its sister swamp, the “ Little Dismal, or Alligator,” with 
a superficies nearly as large as the former, is located 
between Pamlico and Albemarle Sounds. Other con- 
siderable-sized swamps lie further S., interspersed with 
number of small 
lakes. Parts of 
the Little Dismal 
Swamp have been 
sufficiently re- 
claimed to bear 
valuable rice and 
cereal crops. It 
is estimated that 
the whole urea of 
swamp-lands 
throughout the 
Stute spreads over 
not less than 
3,000,000 acres. 
As the interior 
becomes further 
penetrated, the 
characteristic con- 
figuration of the 
country undergoes a change. The surface is found to 
acquire a hilly, or, rather, undulating aspect, consisting 
of alternate ridges and valleys, and forming what is 
called the Pitch-pine region. Here the soil is of de- 
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cided fertility, producing the principal agricultural 
staples, while towards the W. extremity of the State, 
beyond the Yadkin and Catawba rivers, a large plateau 
of considerable altitude — being from 1,000 to 2,000 feet 
above sea-level — forms, as it were, the W. base of the 
Alleghany range traversing the State from N.E to S. W., 
and culminating in summits of superior elevation. 
Many of the peaks of this chain, lying within the lim- 
its of this State, are the loftiest east of the Mississippi 
River; such as Mounts Clingman, Mitchell, Buckley, 
and Guyot, the highest of which rises to between 6,500 
and nearly 7,000 feet above tide-water. The coast- 
line of N. C. is long and deeply indented. Commencing 
at Little River Inlet on the 8. Carolinian frontier, it 
takes a course nearly E. to Cape Fear, thence N.E. to 
Cape Lookout and Cape Hatteras, and terminates at 
the Virginia line, forming a distance of over 400 m. 
Three large, shallow sounds, Albemarle, Currituck, and 
Pamlico, cut fur into the land, and have untenne in the 
shape of numerous small bays or inlets on either band. 
A concatenation of narrow, shoaly lagoons, charged with 
ever-shifting sand-bars, skirts the coast 8. of Cape Look- 
out, and, hence, the navigation of the whole seaboard 
is exceedingly intricate and hazardous. ‘be principal 
rivers ure those of Cape Fear, flowing E. by S. for about 
250 m., and navigable for small craft 120 m. from its 
outlet in the Atlantic; the Roanoke, rising in Va., and 
discharging into Albemarle Sound; the Neuse, Tur, 
Chowan, Yadkin, and Catawba. — Geol. and Min. The 
State is geologically divided into three parallel zones, 
the first or E. comprising the level sandy coast-region, 
extends to the midland belt, bounded W. by the skirt- 
ing-line of the outlying spurs of the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains. The third zone embraces the W. and mountain- 
ous sections of the State. The prevailing systems of 
rocks ure the recent and tertiary, cretaceous, new red- 
sandstone, permian, igneous, and metamorphic. The 
rocks of the last-named formation, associated with 
granite, occupy the middle cvs., in part, aud the ex- 
treme W. confines, and contain the most important re- 
positories of ores. The rocks of the lower belt are ter- 
tiary or cretaceons, and contain no metals, excepting 
the earthy ores of manganese and iron. The most im- 
portant minerals found in the State ure iron und coal, 
which are extensively deposited on the Deep and Dan 
rivers. The iron lodes comprise the hermatites, and the 
magnetic and specular ores; but they are comparatively 
little mined. Bituminous and semi-bituminous coal- 
measures ir Chatham, Moore, Rockingham, and Stokes 
cos. are extensively found, and produce a mineral of 
good quality. Gold, graphite, porphyry, silver, copper, 
and steatite, are among the other mineralogical features 
of the State. — Clim. The meteorological characteristics 
of N. C. are varied. In the low region the atmosphere 
is hot and moist, while in the mountainous country it 
is coo] and dry. In theinterior it unites both pecu- 
liarities according to localization. The mean tempera- 
ture is estimated at 60°.— Nat. Prod., dc. The upland 
tracts are well timbered with ash, oak, walnut, hickory, 
lime, and other trees; the low country produces pine 
great perfection; and the swamp-lands Juxuriate in 
dense collections of cedar, cypress, maple, oak, and pop- 
lar, undergrown with vines and other creepers. The 
fruits assimilate with those of the neighboring States. 
—Agric, Statistical returns for 1868 and 1880 present 
the following tabulated view of the agricultural yield 
during those years. ‘The statistics for the census of 
1870 may be found upon page 1805. It will be observed 
by this table, and by reference to census of 1870, that 
the production of Indian corn hus very much increased 
from that of 1870; the yield for 1868 being an exception- 
ally abundant one for that product. as it was also for 
tobacco. In wheat there is but little change. In 
the culture of rice much progress bas been accom- 


Amount Total acre- 
crop, 1 age, 1880. 


27,959,894 | 2,299,291 
3,385,670 "645,701 
284,993 61,686 
3,830.022 499,412 
4.709 477 
45,200 5.867 
26,984,148 57,216 
389.08 893,153 
10,846 


Amount of 
crop, 1868. 


„bushels 23,366,000 
d. 


2.971.000 
359.000 


Products. 


plished. The numbers of farming stock during the 
year 1868 were estimated thus. Horses: 98,441, mules, 
33.542; oxen and other cattle, 281.320; milch cows, 
205,590; sheep, 296,372; hogs, 858,074 = $3,715,460 = 


total valuation, 824,434,747. In 1880 they had in- 
creased to the following: Horses, 133,686; mules and 
asses, 81,871; working-oxen, 60,148; milch cows, 232,133; 
other cattl 375,105; sheep, 461,638; swine, 1,453,541. 
Manuf. and Ind. Next to agriculture, the distillation of 
turpentine and tar forms the leading industrial featare 
of the State. The turpentine lands are valued at from 
$2 to $20 per acre, with from 500 to 1,000 pine-trees grow- 
ing upon an acre, containing on an average, 2,000 boxes. 

(or pockets cut in the stems above the ground), an 

producing, on an average, from 12 to 16 barrels of tur- 
pentine, or 2 barrels of spirita and 8 of rosin. This 
business is regarded as favorable to health and lon- 
gevity, and ia generally found very profitable to the pro- 
prietors. Reliable statistics of the produce of the tur 
pentine forests are not obtainable, but De Bow, in his 
Resources of the South, estimates the annual produce of 
the State at 800.000 barrels, at an approximate value 
to the makers of from $1,700,000 to $2,000,000. The cut- 
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ting and exportation of lumber forms another consider- 
able commercial item, Cotton MH. In 1869 N. C. had 
but 20,743 spindles in operation; in 1880, they had 
increased to 102,767 spindles, usiug 27,508 bales of 
cotton. There are also many iron-works, distilleries, 
and tobacco works pursuing n profitable business, 
Pol. Div. The State is divided into 94 counties, viz.: 


Alamance, Craven, Johnson, Randolph, 
Alexander, Cumberland, Jones, Richmond, 
Alleghany, Currituck, Leuoir, Robesou, 
Anson Davidson, Lincoln, Rockingham, 
Ashe, Davie, McDowell, Rowan, 
Beaufort, Dauphin, Macon, Rutherford, 
Bertie, Edgecombe, Madison, Sampson, 
Bladen, Forsyth, Martin, Stauly, 
Brunswick, Franklin, Mecklenburgh, Stokes, 
Buncombe, Gaston, Mitchell, Surrey, 
Burke, Gaws, Montgomery, Trauxylvania, 
Cabarrus, Granville, Moore, Tyrrell, 
Caldwell, Greene, Nash, Union, 
Camden, Guilford, New Hanover, W 

Carteret, Halifax, Northampton, Warten, 
Caswell, Haruett, Onslow, Washington, 
Catawba, Hay wood, Orange, Watauga, 
Chatham, Henderson, Pasquotank, Wayne, 
Cherokee, Hertford, Perquimous, Wilkes, 
Chowan, Hyde, Person, Wilson, 
Clay. Iredell, Pitt, Yadkin, 
Cleveland, Jackson, Polk 


$ Yancey. 
Columbus, (Dare, Graham, Pamlico, Pender, Swain, since 1870.) 
Cities and Towns. The principal centres of trade and 
population are Raleigh (State cap.), Wilmington, New- 
beru, Edenton, Beaufort, Fayetteville, Salisbury, Char- 
lotte, and Elizabeth. — Govt. The constitution of the 
State was established in Dec., 1776, and modified in 1835, 
and again in 1857; another clause ratifying the 15th 
Amendment to the National Constitution was added in 
18690. It provides that every male citizen, 21 years of 
age. resident one year in the county, and who shall have 
paid a tax, shall be a qualified voter. The franchise for 
the senatorial vote requires proprietorship of 50 acres of 
land, in addition to the foregoing qualifications, The 
executive is vested in a governor chosen by popular 
vote for a term of 2 years,an advisory council of 7 mem- 
bers, secretary of state, treasurer, comptroller, aud a 
superintendent of common schools, all elected by the 
legislature. The gubernatorial age must not be under 
35, and he must possess a property qualification of 
$5,000, and have been a resident of the State for 5 
years, His emoluments consist of a furnished dwelling- 
house, and a salary of $3,000 per annum. The legislature 
cousists of a Senate of 50 members elected for 2 years, 
and a House of Commons of 120 members for a similar 
term. Senators must each own 300 acres of land in the 
co., from which they ure elected, and members of the 
House of Commons 100 acres. The legislature meets 
biennially at Raleigh on the second Monday in Nov., and 
an apportioument of representatives is made once in 20 
years; thatof the Commons being based on federal popu- 
lation, that of the Senate on taxation, The judiciary 
comprises u supreme court consisting of a chief justice 
and 2 associate judges, holding 3 courts each year; and 
superior or circuit courts, 7 in number, with judges ac- 
cordingly, who hold court bi-annually in each county. 
The judges are all chosen by joint ballot of the legisla- 
ture, also the attorney-general; the former during good 
behavior, and the latter functionary for 4 years. The 
supreme court possesses merely an appellate jurisdic- 
tion, while the judges of the superior court have com- 
plete equity of jurisdiction. The salary of the judges 
of the supreme court is $2,500 per annum, and of the 
superior court, $1,950, and $90 for each court (over 12) 
held on a circuit. No clergyman engaged in his calling, 
can be a member of th: legislature or of the governor's 
advisory council. — Finances. The total indebtedness of 
the State is stated at $34.095,045, all interest-bearing at 
6 per cent., payable half-yearly. Of this amount, the 
sum of $17,218,045, known as the Old Debt, is chargea- 
ble, principal and interest, on the general income of the 
State, and consists of ante-war bonds totalizing $8,378,- 
200, and post-war bonds amounting to $8,836,845. The 
state of the treasury has not warranted the liquidation 
of the interest on the“ old debt,” and it has been found 
Necessary to fund the interest due thereon. The special 
tax authorized to be levied by the several acts of the 
legislature is equal in the aggregate to 47-08 of one per 
cent.on the entire assessable property of the State, 
est. to have been 8250. 000% per 9th census, The total 
debt on Oct. Ist, 1881, was $16,260,045 funded, unfunded) 
$10,160,183, and amount raised by State taxation in 1880 
was nearly $500,000.— Railroads, The principal lines of 
R. R. were originally the North Carolina ; Raleigh and 
Gaston ; Wilmington and Weldon ; Wilmington and Man- 
chester; Roanoke Valley ; Western; Wilmington, Char- 
latte, and Rutherford. The titles of some of the roads 
bave been changed by consolidation with other roads; 
the tatal length of line in 1880 was 1,469 miles. Edu. 
The coustivwticn of 1568 provides for free public schools; 
4 months in the year, to be maintained by taxation, 
and by the proceeds of a fund for which an appropri- 
ation of resources is made; for the freedom of the 
State University, for a Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, and for a Stute Board of Education. The 
Stute University is located at Chapel Hill, near Raleigh. 
There are colleges at Forestville and in Mecklenburgh 
co., besides numerous free public schools, and many 
flourishing private academies — Pap. 17700 1,400,000, 
— His. N. C. was first partially colonized by a party 
of Englishmen sent out by Sir Walter Kaleigh in 1585, 
but uo permanent Settlement was established until 
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1674 the population was about 4.000, and the annual 
product of tobacco 8,000,000 Ibs. Tn 1705 an internecine 
conflict took place at g the colonists with reference 
to the claims of two rival governors. From 1711 to 
1713, a war was waged with the Tuscaroras and other 
Indian tribes, who were ultimately reduced to subjec- 
tion. In 1769, the colony declared against the right of 
the home government to levy taxation, N. C. sent) 
representatives to the first Continental congress in 
1774, who joined in the declaration of colonial rights. 
In April, 1776, N. C. united with the other colonics in 
the declaration of independence. A partisan warfare 
next ensued between the patriots and the loyalists, 
which latter were in strong force throughout the State. 
On March 15, 1781, the American Geun. Greene, with a 
force of 4.500 men, was defeated at Guillord Court-House, 
by a body of British troops, 2.000 strong, commanded 
by Lord Cornwallis. The National Constitution, formed 
in 1787, was finally adopted in 1789. The State sided 
with the Confederates during the Civil War. The con- 
stitution, as amended in 1875, provides for the election! 
by the people, for four years, of a governor, lieut.-gover-/ 
nor, secretary of state, auditor, treasurer, superinten- 
dent of public instruction, and attorney-general. The 
legislative assembly consists of 50 senators and 120 rep- 
resentatives, elected by popular vote fur two years; the 
sessions are bieunial. the first Monday iu January in 
odd years. Judges of the supreme and superior courts 
are elected by the people for eight years; property quali- 
fication is abolished e Sup., p. 1805. 
North Castine, in Maine, a p.-vill. of Hancock co. 
North Cas't in N. VN. a p.-twp. of Westchester co. 
North Centre Hall, in Penn., a vill. of Centre co. 
North Charles’ton, in N. H., u p.-v. of Sullivan co. 
North Chatham, in Maiss., a p.-v. of Barustable co. 
—In N. U. ap.-vill. of Columbia co. 
North Chelmys ford, in ss, u p.-v. of Middlesex co. 
North Chelsea, in Muss., a p-twp. of Suffolk co. 
North Chichester, (chitch’es-ter,) iu X. II., a p.-vill. 
of Merrimack co. 
North Clar'endon, in N., a p.-v. of Rutland co. 
North Clay’ton, in Ohio, a post-villace of Miami co. 
North Cod’orus, in Pennsylvania, a township of | 
York co.; pop. abt. 2,800, 
North Cohas'sett, in Massachusetts, a post-village 
of Norfolk co., abt. 15 m. S E. of Boston. 
North Collins, in New Jork, u township of Erie co.; 
pop. abt. 2,600, 
North Colum'bin, in California, a post-villuge of 
Nevada co., abt. 9 m. N. of Nevada, | 
North Corn' wall, in Connecticut, a post-village of 
Litchfield co., abt. 10 m. N. W. of Litchfield, 
North Cove Creek, in N. Curolina, enters the Ca- 
tawba River in Burke co. 
North Cov’entry, in Pennsylvania, a township of 
Chester co.; pop. abt. 1,400. 
North Dan’ville, in New York, a township of Liv- 
ingston co. 
North Dan'vers, in Massachusetts, a village of Essex | 
co., abt, 18 m. N. E. by E. of Boston. 
North Dartmouth, in Massachusetts, a post- village 
of Bristol co., abt. 56 m. S. of Boston. 
North Dix’mont, in Maine, a post - village of Penob- 
scot co., abt. 44 m. N. E. of Augusta. 
North Dor'set. in Vermont, n post-village of Ben- 
nington co., abt. 22 m. 8. of Rutland. 

North Dumbarton, in New Hampshire, a post- 
village of Merrimack co., abt. 8 m. § S.W of Concord. 
North-east’, n. The point between the north and east, 

at an equal distance from each. 
—a. Pertaining to the north-east, or proceeding from that 
quarter, 
North-East, in Illinois, a township of Adams county; 
. abt. 2.300. 


wre abt. 1,500. 

orth-East, in Maryland, a post-village of Cecil co., 
abt. 45 m. N.E. of Baltimore. 

North-East, in New York, a post-village and town- 
ship of Dutchess co, about 95 m. N. N. E. of New York 
city; pop. of township abt. 3,500. 

North-East, in Pennsylvania, a post-borough and 
township of Erie co., abt. 16 m. N. E. of Erie; pop. of 
township abt. 2,500, 

North-East'erly, a. Toward, or from the north-east. 

North-east’/ern, a. Belonging or having reference 
to, or being in, the north-east, or in a direction to the 
north-east. 

North-East Pass, or BALIzx. in Louisiana, a village 
of Plaquemine parish, on a pass of its own name, at the 
mouth of the Mississippi River. 

North-East Passage. See NORTH-WEST PASSAGE. 

North-East River, in Maryland, enters Chesapeake 
Bay from Cecil co. 

North Eau Claire, in Wisconsin, a township of Eau 
Claire co.: pop. abt. 600. 

North Eg’remont, in Massachusetts, a post- village 
of Berkshire co., abt 170 m. W. by S. of Boston. 

North Elba, in New York, a post-township of Essex 
co.; pop. abt. 600. 

North Ells“worth, in Maine, a post-village of Han- 
cock co., abt. 75 m. E. NE. of Augusta. 

North’er, n. Sp. norte.] A heavy gale of wind blow- 
ing from the north. 

North’erliness, n. State of being northerly; incli- 
nation toward the north. 


1663, when Charles II. made a grant of the territory | 
which now forms the State, to 8 English noblemen. 
The celebrated philosopher John Locke drew up its 
original seheme of government, which, however, did 


not coutinue iu operation longer than 25 years, In North’erm, a. [A. 8. nordhem.] Being in the north, 


North’erly, a. 
— From the north. 

Sadr. Toward the north.—In a northern direction. — 

Issning from a northern point. 


Northern; being toward the north. 


orth-East, in Indiana, a township of Orange co.; 
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or nearer to that point than to the east or weat.— In a 
direction toward the north, or a point in its vicinity; as 
to steer a northern course. 

Northern Di'ver, n. (Zont). See COLUMBIDAL. 

Northern lights. See AURORA BOREALIS. 

Northern Circars, (sir-kars’,) a prov. of Britisk 

India, on the W. side of the Bay of Bengal, between 

Lat. 15° and 20° N. Area, 17,000 sq. m. Pop. 2,995. 500 

North’erner, n. A native or inhabitant of the North. 

— In the U. States, a native or inbabitant of the North- 

ern States of the Union;—correlative to Southerner. 

Northern Lib’erties, in Pennsylrania, a former 
district of Philadelphia co., now included within the 
limits of the city of Philadelphia. 

North’ernmost, a. Fixed or situated at the pciat 
furthest north. 

North Fair'fleld. in Mainz, a post-village of Suin- 
erset co., abt. 18 m. N. of Augusta. 

North Fairha'ven. in Massachusetts, a village of 
Bristol co., abt, 55 m. S. of Boston. 

North Falmouth, in Massuchusetts, a post- village 
of Barnstable co., abt. 62 m. S. S. E. of Boston. 

North Farmington, in Michigan, a post-village 
of Oakland co, about 21 m. N. W. of Detroit. 

North Fayette’, iu Pennsylvania, a township of Alle 
ghany co.; pop. abt. 1,600. — 

North Fer'risburg. in Vermont, a post-vfllage of 
Addison co., abt. 15 m. S. of Burlington. 

North field, or Non'rIzLp, in Connecticut, a village of 
Fairfield co., about 28 m. WSS. W. of New Haven. — A 
post-village of Litchfield co., about 27 m. W. by S. of 
Hartford. 

North field, in Minois, a post-village and township 
of Cook co., abt. 20 m. N. N. W. of Chicago; pop. of 
township. abt. 3,000. 

North field, in indiana, a post-village of Boone co., 
abt. 19 m. N. by W. of Indianapolis. 

North field, in Maine, a township of Washington co.; 

op. abt, 500. 
orth'field, in Massachusetts, a post-village and town- 
ship of Franklin co., abt. 100 m. W. by N. of Boston; 
up. of township abt. 2.200. 
orth’ field, in Michigan, a township of Summit co.; 
pop. abt. 2,200, 

North field, in Minnesota, a post- village and township 

of Rice co., abt. 14 m. N. E. of Faribault; pop. of towu- 

ship abt. 1.600. 


| North ‘field, in New Hampshire, a township of Merri- 


mack co: pop. abt. 1,300. 

North'field, in Nev Jersey, a village of Essex co. 

Northfield. in New York, a township of Richmond 
co.; pop. abt. 7,000. 

Northfield, in Ohio, a post-township of Summit co.; 
pop. abt. 1,800. 

North field, in Vermont, a post-village and township 
of Washington co., abt. 10 m. S. by W. of Montpelier; 
pop. of township abt. 5,200, 

North acid, in Wisconsin, a township of Jackson co. ; 
pop. Abt. 200. 

North' field Farms, in Massachusetts, a post- village 
of Franklin co., abt. 82 m. W. N. W. of Boston. 

North' ford. in Gomnecticut, a post-village of New 
Haven co., abt. 12 m. N.E. of New Haven. 

North Fork, in Arkansas, a township of Izard co.; 

pp. abt. 400. 

North Fork, in California, a post-village of Trinity 
co., alt. 13 m. W. of Weaverville. 

North Fork, in /llinois,a village of Vermilion co., 
abt. 125 m. E. by N. of Springfield. 

North Fork, in lowa, a township of Delaware co.; 
pop. S47. 

North Fork, in N. Carolina, a 
co., abt. 214 m. W. by N. of Raleig! 

North Frank fort, in Maine, a village of Waldo co., 
abt. 62 m. E. N. E. of Augusta. 

[North Franklin. in New Tork. a post - village of 
Delaware co., abt. 78 m. W. S. W. of Albany. 

North Gnl'veston, in Indiana, a post-village of 
Koscinsko co., Abt. 8 m. N. W. of Warsaw. 

North Garden, in Virginia, a post-village of Albe- 
marie co.. abt. 11 m. S. by W. of Charlottesville. 

North Go'shen, in Connecticut, a village of Litch 

|. field co., abt. 35 m. W. by N. of Hartford. 

North Gran’by. in Connecticut, a post- village or 
Hartford co., abt. 20 m. N. N. W. of Hartford. 

North Gran’ville, in Ni York, a post- village of 
Washington co., abt. 65 m. N. N. E. of Albany. 

North Green’bush, in New Fork, a post-township 
of Rensselaer co. ; „ abt. 4,508, 

North Greenwich, (gren'y.) in Connecticut, a vil- 
lage of Fairfield co, abt. 45 m. W.S.W. of New Haven. 
North Guilford, (giil'ford,) in Connecticut, a post- 
village of New Haven co., abt. 12 m. E. by N. of New 

Haven. 

North Guilford, in New York, a post-village of 
Chenango co., abt. 50 m. S. by W. of Utica. 

North Hadley, in Massachusetts, a post-village of 
Hampshire co., abt, 90 m. W. of Boston. 

North Hamp'ton, in J/Lnois, a post-village of Peo- 
ria co., abt. 18 m. N. of Peoria. 

North Hamp’ton, in New Hampshire, a post-town- 
ship of Rockingham co.; pop. abt. 1,000. 

North amp ton. in Ohio, a post-village of Clarke 
co., abt, 53 m. W. of Columbus. 

North Har’persfield, in New Tork, a post-village 
of Delaware co., abt. 20 m. N_N.E. of Delhi. 

North Hart land. in Vermont, a post-village of 
Windsor co, abt. 9 m. N. of Windsor. 

North Ha’ven, in Connecticut, a post-village and 
township of New Haven co., abt. ö m. N. of New Haven. 


post village of Ashe 
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Pop. of township abt 1,900. 
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North Ha'ven, in Maine, a post-township of Knox 
co.; Eii abt. 1,300. 

North Haverhill, in New Hampshire, a post- village 
of Grafton co., abt. 45 m. W. by N. of Concord. 

North He'bron, in New York, n post-village of 
Washington co., abt. 55 m. N. N. E. of Albany. 

North Hector, in New York, a post- village of Schuy- 
ler co, abt. 22 m. W. N. W. of Ithaca. 

North Heidelberg, (hi’del-bery,) in Pennsylvania, 
a post-township of Berks co.; pop. abt. 1,300. 

North Hemp’stead, in New York, a post-village 
and township, cap. of Queen's co, abt. 20 m. E. of New 
York city; pop. abt. 7,500. 

North Henderson, in Minois, a post-village and 
township of Mercer co., abt. 135 m. N. W. of Springfield. 

North He'ro. in Vermont, a post- village and town- 
ship, cup. of Grand Isle co., on an island of its own name, 
abt. 60 m. N. W. of Montpelier; pop. of twp. abt, 800. 

North Hoo’‘sic, in New York, a post-villuge of Rens- 
seluer co., abt. 27 m. N. of Troy. 

North Hud son, in New York, a post-village of Es- 
sex co., abt. 105 m. N. of Albany. 

North Hunt'ingdon, in Pennsylvania, a township 
of Westmoreland co ; pop. abt. 1,100. 

North Hyde Park, in Vermont, a post-villauge of 
Lamoille co., abt. 30 m. N. of Montpelier. 

North In‘dustry, in Ohio, a post-village of Stark 
co., abt. 4 m. S. of Canton. 

North'ing. n. (Nur.) Distance northward from a 
point of departure, measnred on a meridian, 

(Astron.) North declination of any heaveuly body. 

North'ington, in V. Carolina, a village of Cumber- 
land co., abt. 50 m. S. of Raleigh. — A village of Har- 
nett co., abt. 33 m. S. W. of Raleigh. 

North Jay, in Maine, a post-village of Franklin co., 
abt. 12 m. S. S. W. of Farmington. 

North Ken'nebunk Port, in Maine, a post,vil- 
lage of York co., abt. 80 m. S. S. W. of Augusta. 

North Killingly, in Connecticut, a village of Wind- 
ham co., abt. 45 m, E. by N. of Hartford. 

North Kingston, in Rhode Islund, a township of 
Washington co.; pop. abt. 3,700, 

North Lansing, in New York, a post-village of 
Tompkins co., abt. I4 m. N. of Ithaca. 

North Law’rence, in New York, a post-village of 
St. Lawrence co., abt. 35 m. E. of Ogdensburg. 

North Lebanon, in Pennsylvania, a village and 
township of Lebanon co., abt. 25 m. E. by N. of Harris- 
burg; pop. of township abt. 4,000. 

North Leominster, (lemp'ster,) in Massachusetts, | 
a post-village of Worcester co., abt. 42 m. W.N.W. of 
Boston. 

North Leslie, in Michigan, a village of Ingham co., 
abt. 20 m. S.8.E. of Lansing. 

North Lev'erett, in Mussachusetts, a post- village of 
Franklin co., abt. 82 m. W. by N. of Boston. 

North Lew'isburg. in Okio, a post- village of Cham- 
paign co., abt. 15 m. N. E. of Urbanna. 

North Liberty, in Indiana, a post-village of St. 
Joseph co., abt. 19 in. S. W. of South Bend. 

North Liberty, in Jwa, a post- village of Johnson 
co., abt. 9 m. N. W. of Iowa City. 

North Liberty. in Ohio, a village of Adams co., abt. 
87 m. S. S. W. of Columbus. 

A post-village of Knox co., abt. 50 m. N.E. of Columbus. 

North Lim'ington, in Maine, u post-village of York 
co., abt. 3 m. N. of Limington. 

North Livermore, in Maine, a post- village of Au- 
droscoggin co., abt. 25 m. W. by N. of Augusta. 

North Londonderry, in New Hampshire, a post- 
village of Rockingham co., abt. 25 m. S. E. of Concord. 

North Lyme, in Connecticut, a post- village of New 
London co., abt. 35 m. E by N of New Haven. 

North Mad'ison, in Connecticut, a post-village of 
New Haven co., abt. 17 m. E. by N. of New Haven. 

North Madison, in Iviiana, a post- village of Jeffer- 
son co., abt. 2 m. N. of Madison City. 

North Maho'ning. in Pennsylvania, a township of 
Indiana co.; pop. abt. 1,175, 

North’man, 7. One of the NORTHMEN, g. v. 

North Manchester, in Indiana, a post-village of 
Wabash co., abt. 105 m. N. by E. of Indianapolis. 

North Manheim, (man‘hime,) in Pennsylvania, a 
township of Schuylkill co.; pop. abt. 3,196. 

North Marsh field, in Mussachusetts, a post-village 
of Plymouth co., abt. 21 m. S. E. of Boston. 

North’men, or Nor' mans. n. pl. (Hist) A name 
applied to the ancient inhabitants of Scandinavia, or 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. but more generally re- 
stricted to those sea-rovers called Danes by the Saxons, 
who sailed on piratical expeditions to all parts of the 
European seas, made their first appearance on the coast 
of England in 787, and from the year 832 repeated their in- 
vasion almost every year, till they became masters of all 
the country under their king Canute (J. v.). and reigned 
in England during the next fifty years, down to 1042, 
when the Saxon dynasty was restored in the person of 
Edward the Confessor. A Danish invasion penetrated | 
to the Meuse in 515, but was repelled. The victories of 
Charlemagne over the Saxons led to a league being 
formed between that people and the Danes; and Gott. 
fried, king of Jutland, with his piratical bands, ravaged 
the French and Spanish coasts, even as far as the Straits 
of Gibraltar. Their great invasion of France, however, | 
did not take place till 841, after which the whole coast 
of W. Europe. from the Elbe to the Guadalquivir, fell a 
prey tothe Northmen. In 837, they had sacked Utrecht 
and Antwerp, and fortified themselves on the island of 
Walcheren, spreading the 
Flanders was obstinately defended; but Friesland, 


Ives on the mainland, } 
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Roland devastated Holland, and appeared upon the 
Seine, while Gottfried ravaged the valleys of the 
Meuse and Scheldt. 
Hastings, at the 
head of a band of 
Northmen, sacked 
Bordeaux, Lisbon, 
and Seville, defeat- 
ed the Moorish con- 
querors of Spain at 
Cordova, overrun 
Ituly and Sicily, and 
crossed the straits 
iuto Morocco. In 
885, they laid siege 
to Paris, but were at 
length bought off 
by Charles the Fat. 
Rollo,one of the most renowned of the Normanchieftains, 
after ravaging Friesland and the countries watered by the 
Scheldt, accepted the hand of a daughter of Charles the 
Simple, and received with her, under the tie of vassalage, 
possession of all the land in the valley of the Seine, from 
the Epte and Eure to the sea, which then went by the 
name of Normandy. They rapidly adopted the more 
civilized form of life that prevailed in the Frankish 
kingdom —its religion, lauguage, and manners — but 
inspired everything they borrowed with their own vital- 
ity. Their conquest of England, in 1066, gave that 
country an energetic race of kings and nobles, on the 
whole well fit to rule a brave, sturdy, but somewhat 
torpid people like the Anglo-Saxons. But though the 
Normans had acquired comparatively settled habits in 
France, the old passion for adventure was still strong 
in their blood; and in the course of the 11th century, 
many nobles, with their followers, betook themselves to 
S. Italy, where the strifes of the native princes, Greeks, 
and Arabs, opened up u fine prospect for ambitions de- 
signs. In 1059, Robert Guiscard, one of the ten sons of 
the Norman count, Tancred de Hauteville, all of whom 
had gone thither, was recognized by Pope Nicholas II. 
as duke of Apulia and Calabria, and in 1071 as lord of 
all Lower Italy. His brother and liegeman Roger con 
quered Sicily, 1060-1089. Roger IT. of Sicily united the 
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son, William II., the Norman dynasty became extinct, 
and the kingdom passed into the hands of the Hohen- 
stauffen family. 

North Men/‘don, in New York, a village of Monroe co. 

North Middleborough, in Massachuset/s, a post- 
village of Plymouth co., abt. 35 m. S. by E. of Trenton. 

North Middleton, in Pennsylvania, a township of 

Cumberland co.; pop. abt. 1,400. 

North Middleton, in Kentucky, a post-village of 

Bourbon co, abt. 10 m. E. of Paris. 

North Mon' mouth. in Maine, a post-village of 

Kennebec co, abt. 15 m. W. by 8. of Augusta. 

North Montpe'lier, in Vermont, u post-village of 

Washington co., abt. 6 m. N. of Montpelier. 

North' most, a. Northernmost; situated at the point 

furthest north, 

North Moun’tain, in Pennsylvania, an eminence in 
Columbia and Lycoming cos.—This name is also applied 
to the most N. ridge of the Alleghanies in Pennsylvania, 
as contradistinguished from South Mountain. 

North Mountain, in W. Virginia, a post-village of 
Berkeley co., abt. 25 m. N. W. of Harper’s Ferry. 

North Mount Pleasant, in Mississippi, a post- 
village of Marshall co., abt. 15 m. N. W. of Holly Springs. 

North Muddy, in Illinois, a township of Jasper co.; 
pop. abt. 1,200. 

North'ness, n. An inclination in the end of a mag- 
netic needle to point to the north 

North New Portland. in Maine, a post-villuge of 
Somerset co., abt. 50 m. N. W. of Augusta. 

North New Salem, in Massachusetts, a post- village 
of Franklin co., abt. 75 m. W. by N. of Boston. 

North Nor’wich. (nor’ij,) in New Nor, a post- village 
und township of Chenango co., about 45 m. S. S. W. of 
Utica; pop. of township abt. 1,171. 

North Og’den, in Utah Territory, a post-village of 
Weber co., abt. 7 m. N. by E. of Ogden City. 

North Or’ange, in Massachusetts, a post- village of 
Franklin co., abt. 72 m. W. by N. of Boston. 

North Or'well, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
Bradford co., abt 14 m. N. E. of Towanda. 

North Oxford, in Massachusetts, a post- village of 
Worcester co., ubt. 50 m. W. by S. of Boston. 

North Paris, in Maine, a post-village of Oxford co., 
abt. 55 m. N. by W. of Portland. 

North Park, in Colorado Territory. See COLORADO. 

North Par’sonfield, in Maine, a post-village of 
York co., abt. 80 m. S.W. of Augusta. 

North Penn, in Pennsylvania, a former township of 
Philadelphia co., now included within the chartered 
limita of Philadelphia, abt. 314 m. N. of the State-House. 

North Pitts’ton, in Maine, a post-village of Kenne- 
bec co., abt. 8 m. S. S. E. of Augusta. 

North Plains, in Michigan, a post-township of Ionia 
co.; pop. abt. 1,400. 

North Plymp'ton, in Massachusetts, a post- village 
of Plymouth co., abt. 32 m. S. S. E. of Boston. 

North Point, in Maryiand. a promontory having on 
it two light-houses, on the N. side of the entrance to 
Patapsco River. 

North Port, a village of Prince Edward co., prov. of 
Ontario, abt. 12 m. S. E. of Belleville. 

North'port. in Alabama, a post- village of Tuscaloosa 
co., abt. 105 m. N. W. of Montgomery. 

North' port. in /ndiana, a post- village of Noble co., 


Lower Lorraine, and Neustria fell without resistance. 


abt. 9 m. N. E. of Albion. 
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North’'port, in Maine, a post-townsnip of Waldo co. 
pop. abt. 1,500. 

Northport, in Michigan. a post-village, cap. of Leele 
naw co., abt, 28 m. N. of Grand Tvaverse City. 

Northport, in New York, a post-villuge of Suffolk co. 
abt. 40 m. E. by N. of New York city. 

Northport, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Waupacca 
co., abt. 60 m. N. W. of Oshkosh. 

North Pots’dam, in New York. See RACKETVILLE. 

North Prairie, ( pru’ree,) in Illinois, a post- village of 
Knox co., abt. 56 m. N. W. by W. of Peoria. 

North Prairie Station, in Wisconsin, a post-vil- 
lage of Waukesha co., ubt. 31 m. S. W. of Milwankee. 
North Prescott, in Massachusetts, a post-village of 

Hampshire co., abt. 75 m. W. by N. of Boston. 

North Providence, in Rhode Island, a township of 
Providence co. 

North Reading. in Massachusetts, a post-village and 
township of Middlesex co., abt. 17 m. N. of Boston. Pup. 
of township, 

North Reho’both, in Massachusetts, a post-village of 
Bristol co., abt. 38 m. S. by W. of Boston. 

North River. rises in Windham co., Vermont, and 
flowing generally S. into Massachusetts, enters the Deer- 
field River in Franklin co. 

North River, in Alabama, enters the Black Warrior 
River in Tuscaloosa co. 

North River, or Upper THREE, in Towa, enters Des 
Moines River in Polk co, 

North River, in Massachusetts, enters the Atlantic 
Ocean from Plymouth co. 

North River, in New York,a name sometimes ap- 
plied to the Hudson River, q. v. 

North River, in Virginia. See CALP Pasture River, 

—A name sometimes applied to the upper part of the Rup 
pahannock River, q. v. 

North River, in W. Virginia, enters the Cucapon 
River in Hampshire co, 

North River Mills, in W. Virginia, a post-village 
of Hampshire co., abt. 14 m. E. of Romney. 

North Roch’ester. in Massachusetts, a post-village 
of Plymouth co., abt. 46 m. S. by E. of Boston. 

North Sa‘lem, in mdiana, a post-village of Hendricks 
co, abt. 30 m. W of Indianapolis. 

North Salem, issourt, a post-village of Linn co. 

North Salem, in New York, a post-village and town- 
ship of Westchester co., abt. 110 m. S. by E. of Albany; 
pep. of township abt. 2.500. 

North Salem, in Oregon, a precinct of Marion co.; 
pop. abt. 1,100. 

North Sand’wich, in Massachusetts, a post-village 
of Barnstable co., abt. 58 m. 8.8.E. of Boston. 

North San Ju’an, in California, a post-village of 
Nevada co., abt. 12 m. N. W. of Nevada City; pop. abt. 
2,000. 

North Scituate, (sit/u-at,) in Massachusetts, a post- 

village of Plymouth co., abt. 20 m. S. E. of Boston. 

North Scituate, in Rhode Island, a post -village of 
Providence co., abt. 10 m. W. of Providence. 

North Sea, or German Ocean, that portion of the At- 
lantic Ocean extending from the Straits of Dover to the 
Shetland Islands, having E. Norway and Denmark, 8. 
Hanover, the Netherlands, Belgium, and France, and 


W. the British Islands. Ext. 700 m. long, and 420 
broad. It communicates with the Atlantic by the 
Straits of Dover and Pentland Frith, and with the Bal- 
tic by the Skager-rack, the Cattegat, the Sound, and the 
Great and Little Belts. It receives the waters of the 
Elbe, Rhine, Weser, and Scheldt, on the E., and the 
Thames, Ouse, Humber, Tyne, Tweed. Forth, and Tay 
on the W. Navigation is very difficult and dangerous, 
owing to the eand-banks along the English coasts, and 
extending N. E. from the Frith of Forth, and one N. W. 
from the mouth of the Elbe, besides the variety of cur- 
rents, which generally show a tendency towards the 
N. E., owing to the prevalence of the S. W. winds. The 
influence of tidal currents of the Atlantic is felt in the 
N. S. so ns to cause a rise of 20 feet in the estuary of 
the Humber. The fisheries of the N. & are important, 
and employ many thousands of people. Lights both 
stationary and floating are placed along the difficult 
purts of the coasts for the convenience of traffic, which 
of late years is enormous. 
North Sears“ mont, in Maine, a post-village of Waldo 
co., abt. 11 m. W. of Belfast. 
North Sears’port, in Maine, a post-village of Waldo 
co., abt. 8 m N. by E. of Belfast. 
North Sedg’ wick, in Maine, a post-village of Han- 
cock co, abt. 20 m. S. S. W. of Ellsworth. 
North Sew'iekley, in Pennsylvania, a post-town- 
ship of Beaver co.; pap. abt. 1,900. 
North Shade, in Michigan, a post-township of Gratiot 
co.: pap. abt. 700. 
North Shenan’go, in Pennsylvania, a post-township 
of Crawford co.; pop. abt. 1,100. 
North Sid'ney, in Jiuine, a post-village of Kennebéc 
co., abt. 14 m. N. N. E. of Augusta. 
North Somers. in Connecticut, a village of Tolland 
co., abt. 24 m. N. N. E. of Hartford. 
North Spencer, in Massachusetts, a post- village of 
Worcester co., abt. 53 m. W. by S. of Boston. 
North Stamford. in Connecticut, a post- village of 
Fairfield co., abt. 40 m. S. E. by E. of New Haven. 
North Star, in Michigan, a post-township of Gratiot 
co.; . abt. 700. 
North Stockholm, in New York, a post · village of 
St. Lawrence co., abt, 8 m. N. E. of Potsdam. 


North Sto'nington, in Connecticut, a post- township 
of New London co. ; pop. abt. 2,600, 

North Strabane, (stra-ban’,) in Pennsylvania, @ 
township of Washington co.; pop. abt. 1,600, 
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North Stuke'ly. a village of Shefford co., prov. of 
Quebec, abt. 24 m. W. of Sherbrooke. | 

North Sudbury, (sud’ler-e,) in Mussachusetts, a post- 
village of Middlesex co., abt. 25 m. W. by N. of Boston. 

North Swan’‘sea, in Mussachusetts, a pust-village of | 
Bristol co., abt. 46 m. S. by W. of Boston. | 

North Tewkes’bury, in Massuchusetts, a village of | 
Middlesex co., abt. 25 m. N. N. W. of Boston. | 

North Towan' da, in /ennsylvania, a post-township 
of Bradtord co.; pop. abt. 700. 

North Tru’ro, in Massachusetts, a post-village of | 
Barnstable co., abt. 60 m. S. E. of Boston. { 

North Two River, in Missouri, enters the Missis- 
sippi River from Manon co. | 

Northumberland, (Dukes of.) See Dublzr 
and Percy 

Northumberland, a marit. co. of the NE of Eug- 
land, bordering on the German Ocean, having N.a small | 
detached portion of Durham, which separates it trom | 
Scotland; S. Durham, and W. Cumberland. Area, 1,871) 
sq. m. The surface is diversified, and the soil generally | 
tertile. Rivers. Tyne, Coquet, Alne, Blyth, Wansveck, | 
and Till. Prod. Wheat, outs, barley, rye, and vegeta- 
bles. Cattle are extensively reared. Min. Iron, lead, | 
and coal. Oe towns. Newcastle-on-Tyne, Tynemouth, | 
North Shields, and Morpeth. 7%. 343,029. 

Northumberland, a S. co. of prov. of Ontario, bor- 
dering on Lake Ontario; area, abt. 730 sq. m. Rivers. 
Trent River, and several smaller streams. Cup. Cobourg. 
Pup. (1871) 89,086, 

Northumberland, a co. of New Brunswick, Brit- 
ish N. America, bordering on the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
Cup. Miramichi. Pop. 20,116. 

Northumberland, in New Hampshire, a post-vill. 
and township of Coos co., abt. 110 m. N. of Concord; 
p p. of towuship abt, 900. 

Northumberland, in New York, a post-towuship 
of Saratoga co.; pop. abt. 2,700, 

Northumberland, in Pennsylvania, an E. central 
co.; area, abt. 500 sq. m. Rivers. North and West 
Branches of the Susquehanna River, and Shamokin, 
Mahanoy, and Mahantango creeks. Surface, hilly and 
mountainous; sail,in the valleys very fertile. Min. 
Tron, limestone, and coal. Cap.Sunbury. 

—A post-borough of the above co., abt. 56 m. N. of Harris- 
burg, — A township of Wyoming co.; pup. abt. 1,100. 
Northumberland, in Virginia, an E. co., bordering 
on Chesapeake Bay; area, abt. 150 sq. m. Rivers. Po- 
tomac River, and some smaller streams. Surface, nearly 
level; soil, moderately fertile. Cup. Heathsville. Pop. 

abt. 8,500. 

Northumberland, a marit. co. of E. Australia, in 
New South Wales, having N. the river Hunter, 8. the 
Hawkesbury, and E. the S. Pacific Ocean; urea, 2,542 
sq.m. Surface, mountainous. Coal is the principal 
product. Chief towns. Newcastle, Maitland, Singleton, 
and Morpeth. Ip. 14,000, 

Northumberland Cape, in S. Australia; Lat. 38° 
3 8., Lon. 140° 37’ E. 

Northum'berland Inlet, a bay of British N. 
America, between Cumberland Island and Frobisher 
Strait; Lat. 65° N., Lon. 65° W. 

Northumberland Islands, near the N. E. coast 
of Australia; Lat. 210 32 and 22° S., Lon. 149° 47“ to 
150° 37° E. 

Northumberland Strait, separates Prince Ed- 
ward Island from New Bruuswick aud Nova Scotia, 
British N. America, 

Northum bria, one of the kingdoms of the English 
heptarchy, comprehending the cos, of Northumber- 
land, York, Westmoreland, and the S. E. part of Scot- 
land. It was conquered in 867 by the Danes, who were 
compelled to acknowledge the supreme power of Ed- 
ward the Elder in 922, 

Northumbrian, n. (Grog.) A native or inhabitant 
of the English county of Northumberland. 

—a. Belonging or having reference to Northumberland, 
England, or to its inhabitants. 

North Union. in Pennsylvania, a township of Fay- 

yp. abt. 1,749. 

ity, in Michigan, a post-village of Leele- 
naw co., abt. 19 m. N. W. of Grand Traverse City. 

North Vassalborough, in Maine, a post-village 
of Kennebec co., abt. 16 m E. of Augusta. 

North Ver'non, in /ndiana. a post-village of Jen- 
mings co., abt. 73 m. W. by 8. of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

North’ville, in Connecticut, a post-village of Litch- 
field co., abt. 18 m. N. by E of Danbury. 

Northville, io /insis,a post-village and township of 
La Salle co., abt. 65 m. S. S. W. of Chicago; pop. of town- 
ship abt. 2.500. 

Northville, in Jwa, a post- village of Greene co., abt. 
12 m. N of Jefferson, 

Northville, in Michigan, a post-village of Wayne co., 
abt. 27 m. W. N. W. of Detroit. 

Northville, in New York, a village of Cayuga co., abt. 
2 m. S. vy W. of Auburn. 

—A post-village of Fulton co., abt. 55 m. N. W. of Albany. 

North r in Maine, a post-village 
of Lincoln co., abt. 25 m. ES. E. of Augusta. 

North ward, a. Being towards or iu the direction of 
the north. 

3 North’wards, adv. Towards the 
north. 

North’wardly, a. Having a direction toward the 
north. 

—adv. In a northern direction. 

North Washington, in Pennsylvania, a village 
of Butler co., abt. 14 m. N.E. by E. of Butler. 


—A post-village of Westmoreland co., abt. 25 m. E. by N. 
of Pittsburg. 
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North Waterford, in Muine, a post-village of Ox- 
tord co., abt. 15 m. W. by S ol Paris. 

North Wayne, in Muine, a post-village uf Kennebec 
co., abt. lö m. W. N. W. of Augusta, 

North-west. u. The pout in the horizon between 
the north and west, and equi-distant from each, 

—a, Pertaining to the point between the north aud west; 
being iu the north-west; as, the north-west passage. 

—Proceeding trom the north-west; as, a nortn-wrst wind, 

North-West, in /ndiana, a towuship of Orange co.; 
pop. abt. 540. 

North-West, in Ohio, a post-township of Williams co.; 

yp. abt. 1,135. 

North-West and North-East Pas’‘sages. 
(Geng) The report of the fabulous weal) of the re- 
gious discovered by the Portuguese and Spaniards in the 
southern latitudes of Asia, excited the attention of the 
other maritime nations of Europe, and prompted them 
to send vut expeditions to the East Indies for the pure 
pose of obtaining a share in the lucrative trafic of 
which Spain had hitherto possessed the monopoly. But 
the latter pation having at that time the complete 
command of the Atlanue and Indian oceans, attempts 
were made to find a North-East passage by coasting 
along the N. of Europe and Asia, or a North- West pas- 
sage by sailing N. W. across the Atlantic. — The first 
expedition to discover a route tu Eusteru Asia by Cuist- 
ing along the north of Europe and Asia, was dispatched 
from England under Sir Hugh Willoughby iu loos, aud, 
which, after discovering Nova Zembla (J. v., was laid 


up iu winter-quarters ou the coast of Laphind, where the 
crew were frozen to death. Other expeditions were con- 
ducted by Burroughs in 1556, aud by Petty aud Jackman 
in 1580. William Barentz made three voyages for this 
purpose on behalf of the Dutch government, between 
15% aud 1596; and Heury Hudson, in 1008, resumed 
the attempt for the Euglish. In 1009 he conducted 
a Dutch expedition, and in 1670 a voyage was under- 
taken for the same nation by Wood. Behring made ap 
abortive attempt in 1741, and several sledge expeditions 
sent vut by the Russian government (1540-1543) estab- 
lished the unpossibility of opening the passage in con- 
sequence of the alternations of open sea with fields ot 
ice.— The idea that u shorter track to India might be 
discovered than that around the Cape of Good Llope,| 
was first broached by Jolin Cabot about 1406, and in 
1500 the Portuguese dispatched the first expedition sent 
out for the express purpose of discovering the passage, 
under the command of Gaspar de Cortereal But the 
first success was achieved by Capt. John Davis who dis- 
covered the strait which bears his name, 1585-1588. 
Henry Hudson, who had previously been unsuccesstul 
in discovering an E. passage, followed in 1610, and dis- 
covered Hudson's Strait und Bay. Baffin, a skilful navi- 
gator, who accompanied Cuptain Bylot on his second 
voyage in 1616, discovered the bay which bears his 
name. Elated by these discoveries, and encouraged by 
the reward of $100,000 promised by the English Par- 
liament to the fortunate discoverer, in 1743 new ex- 
peditions were set on foot. In 1818 the English Ad- 
miralty took up the search, and an expedition was dis- 
patched under Capt. Ross, when, he being unsuccess- 
ful, another sailed in the following year under Lieut. 
Parry, who succeeded in reaching Lon. 110° W. in 
Melville Sound. In 1829, Capt. Sir John Ross, after a 
difficult voyage, reached u point 200 m. from Point 
Turnagain (Lon. 109° W.) in the course of which voy- 
age he discovered the Magnetic Pole. Other expedi- 
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North Whitehall, in Pennsylvania, a post-towm 
ship of Lehigh co.; pop. ubt. ö. 000. 

North Wilna, in New Fors, a post-village of Jeffer- 
sou co, abt. 20 m. EN E. of Watertown. 

North'-wind, n. The norther; the wind that blows 
from the north: figuratively, Boreas, 

North Wind ham, in Connecticut, a post-village of 
Windham co., abt. 0 iu. E. by S. of Marttord 

North Windham, in Maine, a post-village of Cum- 
berland cu. abt. 17 m. N. W. of Portland. 

North wood, iv Jowa, a post-towuship of Worth co.; 
pop. +40, 

Northwood, in New Hampshire, a township of Rock- 
ingham co.; pop. abt. 1,900. 

Northwood, iu Ohio, a village of Logan co., abt. 64 m. 
N. W. of Columbus. 

North Wood'stock, in Connecticut, a post- village 
of Windham co., abt. 46 in. E. N. E. of Hartford. 

North Wrenth’‘am, in Massachusetts, a post-village 
of Norfolk co., abt. 23 m. 8.W.of Boston. 

North Yam Hill, in Oregon, a post-village of Yam 
Hill co., abt. 7 m. N. W. of La Fayette. 

North Kar mouth, in Muine, a post-township of 
Cumberland co.; pop. abt. 1,500. 

Nor’ton, CAROLINE ELIZABETH BARAH, an English poet- 
ess, and grand-daughter of the Right Hon. R. Brinsley 
Sheridan (J v., was B. in 1808. From a very early age 
she manifested the literary talents hereditary in ber 
family by the production of the Dandies’ Rout. n witty 
brochure, with illnstrations from her own designs. The 
Surrows of Rosalie appeared shortly after her marriage 
in 1829, with the Hon. G. C. Norton, a union productive 
of unhappiness, Of ber numerous subsequent works, 
the Child of the Islands, n poein (1846); the Undying One. 
a poem based on the legend of the “Wandering Jew,” 
(1853); Bingen on the Rhine, and the Lady of La Guraye 
(1561), are the most important D. (Lady Stirling Max- 
well) 1877. 

Nor’ton, in //linois, a twp. of Kankakee co.; pop. 500. 
—A twp. of Tazewell co.; pop. abt. 2,200, 

Nor’ton, in Massachusetts, a post-vill, and twp. of Bris- 
tol co., abt 27 m. S. W. of Boston; pop. of twp., abt. 2,300. 

Nor'ton, in Michigan, a township of Muskegon co.; 
pop. abt. 300, 

Norton, in Ohio, a post-village of Delaware co., about 
34 m. N. of Columbus.— A township of Summit co.; 
pop. abt, 2.200, 

Nor'ton Centre, in Ohio, a post-village of Summit 
co, abt. 120 m. N. E. of Columbus. 

Nor’ton Sound, in Alaska, an extensive inlet of 
Behring Sea, between Lat. 62° and 65° N., Lon. 161° and 
10% W. It has Cape Rodney on the N., Cape Romanoff 
on the S., and is 200 m. wide at its mouth; extending 
inland abt. 200 m. Discovered by Captain Cook in 1778. 

Nor'tonsville, in Virginia, a village of Albemarle 
ch., abt. Mm E of Staunton. 0e 

Nor'tonville, in Michigan, a village o- tawa co., 
abt. 96 m. N. W. of Lansing. 

Nor’val, a village of Halton co., prov. of Ontario, alt 
27 m. W. of Toronto. 

Nor'vell, in Michigan, a post - village of Jackson co., 
abt, 22 m. N. N. W. of Adrian. 

Norwalk, (n7’wok,) in Connecticut, a small river flow- 
ing into Long Island Sound from Fuirfield co. 

—A poest-borough and township of Fairfield co., abt. 32 m. 
W. S. W. of New Haven. 

Nor’walk, in Jwa, a post-village of Warren co., abt. 
12 m. S. of Des Moines. 


tions met with but indifferent success until the ill-fated 
expedition of Sir John Franklin in 1845. The interest 
created throughout Europe aud the U. States by the loss 
of this navigator, caused the equipment of seven diflerent 
expeditions in 1850, as well to clear up the mystery at- 
tending his fate, as to further the cause of science, 
Amoug the most celebrated of these were that under 
Capt. McClure, and the American expedition under 
Lieut. DeHaven, and Dr. Kane. The former sailed from 
Plymouth, England, in Jan. 1850, and reached Behring’s 
Strait in August, the same year. Sailing E. the follow- 
ing spring, they became fixed in the ice 60 m. W. of 
Barrow’s Strait, whence they were rescued by Sir Edward 
Belcher, who had been sent to their assistance in 1852. 
Belcher, who had reached Melville Sound by the E. pas- 
sage through Lancaster Sound and Barrow’s Strait, re- 
turned by the same route, and thus McClure had the 
honor of being the first who had penetrated the West- 
ern passage. In 1860, Dr Hayes followed the same 
route, and rendered valuable service to the cause of 
Arctic Discovery. The furthest point N. attained by 
this expedition had been only surpassed by Parry, and 
in that instance the difference was only a few miles. 
In the meanwhile, various expeditions were sent out by 
the Swedes, the Germans, and the Austrians, some of 
them following the route between Spitzbergen and 
Nova Zembla, and others trying a course between the 
island of Spitzbergen and the E. shore of Greenland 
(Continued on page 1805) 

North-west’erly, a. Toward or from the north-west. 

North-western Provinces, one of the grand 
political divisions ef British India, comprising the prov- 
inces of Delhi, Agra, Allahabad, Benares, Meerut, and 
Rohileund (q. v.); Lat. between 21° 17’ and 31° 6, N., 
Lon. 73° 2“ and 840 40’ E.; area, 72,000 sq.m. Fop. 
31,000,000. 

North-west’ern, a. Pertaining to or being in the 
north-west, or in a direction thereto; a8 the London 
and North- Western Railway. 

North Wey’mouth, in Massachusetts, n post-village 
of Norfolk co., abt. 18 m. S. by W. of Boston. 

North White Creek, in New l, a village of 
Washington co., abt. 36 m. N. E. of Albany. 
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Nor’walk, in Ohio, u post-village and township, cap. 
of Huron co., abt. 100 m. N. by E. of Columbus; pop. of 
township abt. 4,200. 

Nor’way. [Norw. Norge; Ger. Norwegen.] A kingdom 
of N. Europe, forming the W. portion of the great Scan- 
dinavian peninsula, and at present united to the crown 
of Sweden. It extends, including Norwegian Lapland, 
between Lat. 58° and 71° N., and Lon. 5° 31° E.; having 
Russian Lapland and Sweden E.: the Skager-rack 8., 
separating it from Denmark; and the North Sea and 
Atlantic and Arctic oceans W. and N. Its entire length, 
from the Naze, its most S. promontory, to the North 
Cape, is upwards of 1,100 m. Its breadth varies greatly, 
In Norrland, near its N. extremity, it may average abt. 
50 m.; but towards the S. it is as much as 250 m. Tho 
coust is extensive, and deeply indented with openings, 
called fiords or firths. Area, 121,807 sq. m. Desc. N. is 
divided into 18 provs., and presents a very uneven sur- 
face, comprising a succession of mountains and valleys; 
the former in general barren and uninhabited; the lat- 
ter not deficient in the products of a high latitude. The 
line of separation between N. and Sweden is very clearly 
marked by a chain of mountains, extending above 1,000 
m. from N. to S., and composed of several ridges, These 
form the watershed of the peninsula, and, on the side of 
N., descend abruptly, and throw off ranges to the N. 
and W. The 8. part of this range is called the Norrska 
Hillen, the N. part being known as the Kiölen Moun- 
tains, and the centre as the Dovre-Fjeld. The highest 
summits are those of Skagstols Tind and Sneehætta, 
both above 8,000 feet. — Rivers. Numerous, and of diffi- 
cult navigation, being either mountain torrents, or in- 
terrupted in their passage by rapids and falls. The 
principal are the Glommen and the Tana. — Lakes. Ex- 
tremely numerous, The most remarkable are those of 
Miosen, Foemund, and Sperdillen.— Clim. Not severa 
throughout. In the mountains the cold of winter is 
intense. On the sea-coast the atmosphere is softened b. 
the W. breeze, and is often less cold, in the depth o 
winter, than in the interior of Germany. There is no 
spring, however, and the summer is both very hot 
and dry.— Prod. Flax and hemp are raised in many 
parts of the country, and in others barley and oats, The 
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pastures are pretty good, and cattle are reared and ex- Norway 


ported in numbers: but the main article of export is 
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in Minois, a post. village of La Salle co., abt. 


13 m. ENE of Ottawa. 


timber, The mountains are covered with forests of pine, Norway, iu /ndiana, a village of White co., abt. 85 m. 


ash, bot in particular of fir, which grows over almost 


N.W. of Indianapolis. 


all the country. The horses are small but hardy; goats Norway. in Jowa, a twp. of Winnebago co. 
are more plentiful than sheep; swine are not abundant, Nor way, in Maine, a post-village and township of Ox- 


— Min. Iron and copper of a very superior quality, be- 
sides lead, some silver, and marble, Stone for building, | 


ford co., abt. 45 m. W. by S. of Augusta; of town- 
ship abt. 2,500. * 


and slate, are lu great abundance; and the loadstons, or Nor way, in Minnesota,a township of Fillmore co. ; b 


natural magnet, is also frequently funmi and exported, 
Zl. In Norwegian Lapland, the reindeer forms the 
sole wealth, and almost 
ence of the inhabitants, In the mountains and foresta 
are numbers of beasts of prey, such as bears, wolves, 


lynxes, and foxes. Water-fowl, especially the eider No 


uck, are very plentiful. Daring the hot season, mos | 


abt. 1.400. — A post-village of G 


hue co., abt, 16 m. 
of Faribault. 


ë only source of the subsis+ | Norway, in New a re and township of 


Herkimer co., abt. 20 m. 
ship abt. 8 rea 
wa n Wi a t- vil ol ne co. 
A ' 


of Utica; pop. of town- 


quitoes are almost as troublesome as they are in tropical Horwe'gian, a. (Geog.) Pertaining or having refer- 


countries, — Manuf. The only works of industry pos- 


ence to Norway. 


seased by N. are forges, foundries, glass-houses, potush-|—n. (Gerog.) A native or inhabitant of Norway. 
refineries, and saw-mills. The inhabitants of the towns Norwegian, in Pennsylvania, a township of Schuyl- 


import the various articles they are in want of, The 


kill co.; pop. abt, 3,071. 


fisheries are extensive, and may be considered, after Norwegian Language and Literature. 


timber and iron, the chief support of the export trade, 
The herring and cod fisheries are the principal branches, 
— Inhabitants. The Norwegians are a hardy, 


Fig. 1968. — NORWEGIAN COSTUMES. 


honest, and hospitable people, of Teutonic origin, ex- 
tremely simple in their habits, and so wedded to the 
customs of their forefathers, that the costume in vogue 
in the 16th and 17th centuries is still to be found in use 
in many of the remote parishes at the pees day, (Fig. 
1968;) at the same time, the dress of every district 
different, so that the locality of a man’s residence is 
known by the color or peculiarity of the dress he wears. 
With the exception of some 2 Mormons, all the Nor- 
wegians belong to the Lutheran Church. — Principal | 
towns. Christiania, the cap , and on e — Gort. 8 | 
N. is under the same crown aa Sweden, it differs greatly 
from that country in the form of its government. The 
constitution, proclaimed Nov. 4, 1814, is one of the most 
democratic in Europe. According to its terms, the 
whole legislative and part of the executive power of the 
realm is in the Storthing (from stor, great, and thing, 
court) of the realm, the representative of the sovereign 
le. The king has the nominal command of the 
Food and sea forces, but can make few appointments, 
and, with the exception of the governor-general, is not 
allowed to nominate any but Norwegians to public 
offices under the crown. He can only remit punishment 
of death, and not grant a complete pardon to criminals 
condemned by Norwegian courts of law, The king 
the right veto over laws passed by the 
“ Storthing,” but only for a limited period. The royal 
veto may be exercised twice; but if the same bill 
three successive times, it becomes the law of the land 
without the assent of the sovereign, The king is for- 
bidden to grant any titles, dignities and prerogatives, 
or to create an itary nobility. The latter was abol- 
ished by law in the “ Storthing” of 1821. — Finances. 
The budget for the year 1881 provided for a revenue of 
$12,164,400, and an expenditure to the same amount.— 
Army and Navy. The regular army is composed of 
40,700 men, who are forbidden to set foot in the sister 
kingdom. There is also a corps of volunteers numberin, 
7,000 members. In 1881 the naval force uf N. — 
34 steamers and 90 sailing vessels. The shipping be- 
longing to N. in 1881 numbered 8,125 vessels, of a 
total burden of 1,500,477 tons, manned by 58,609 sailors, 
N. has, in proportion to pop, the largest commercial navy 
in the world. V. is essentially an agricultural and 
ustoral country. At the last decennial census (Jan. 1, 
476), the pop. was 1,806,900, of whom the iuhabitants 
of towns numbered 332,398, The two largest towns are 
Chris with a pop. of 116,801, in 1880, and Bergen, 
With 40,618 in 1381. Pop. Jau. 1876, 1,802,852. 
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The ancient Norwegian tongue was formerly the com- 
mun language, with only trifling variations of dialect, 
of Denmark, Norway, aud 2 * With the advent 
of Christianity, however, abont the 10th century, this 
language was by degrees supplanted by the moderu 
Danish, and only found a permanent abiding-place in 
Iceland, where it is still spoken in its purity; aud hence 
itis now commonly known asthe /eelandic. Norway, 
in consequence of her remote situation, retains the old 
tongue longer than either of ber sister kingdoms. The 
few mediwval Norwegian documents that still exist, do 
not exhibit any important grammatical changes nutil 
about the time of the annexation of Norway to Den- 
mark, towards the close of the lith century. But from 
this time the influence of the governing nation was 
such that a rapid transformation took place, and soon 
after the beginning of the 16th century the written lan- 
unge and speech of the higher classes became identical 
with those of Denmark, At present, the Danish is the 
lunguage of the people generally; but among the peas 
autry, and in the more remote districts, the old Norse 
language is still ken in various dialects, diverging 
more or leas in their structure from the ancient tongue, 
The different Norwegian dialects have been classed in 
three divisions, corresponding to the natural divisions 
of the country: the Nordenfjeldsk group, comprising 
those spoken in the province of Drontheim and the ex- 
treme northern provinces; the Feslien/jeldsk group, or 
those spoken west of the mountains, in Bergen and the 
western portion of Christiansand ; and the Sonden/jeldsk 
group, including those spoken in southern Norway, or 
to the east of the mountains. Of these three divisions, 
the second approaches nearest to the Icelandic, while 
the last-named, lying nearer to Christiania, bas been 
most largely influenced by the Danish. All of them 
possess some peculiarities in common which distinguish 
them from the written speech. The earliest literature 
of the northern countries is of an antiquity vastly re- 
mote; consisting of those accounts of their gods and 
heroes which had been handed down from age to age by 
a class of poets and oral historians, educated for the 
purpose, and styled Scalds and Sagamen. This system 
of oral tradition continued till the introduction of let- 
ters with Christianity. But the Christianity which was 
introduced displayed so tan antipathy to the orig- 
inal literature, or traditional lore of the country, as 
being inseparably mixed with the paganism of the 
wople, that almost every trace of it was rooted out. 
Fortunately, some of the grand and curious literary 
monuments of this period were preserved by such of 
the Scandinavians as had fled to Iceland from the op- 
pression of some of their conquering monarchs, and who 
there maintained a greater independence of the Romish 
Church. There the ancient order and arts of the Scalds 
were preserved. Simund Sigfusson, surnamed “ Frodé,” 
or the “ Learned,” who flourished in the latter halt uf the 
lith century, wrote down all that remained of the great 
mythologic and heroic poems of the ancient Scalds, 
under the name of the Elder, or Rhythmical Edda, 
After him followed Ari Hinn Frodé, who began the 
chronicles of Iceland in the Landnama Bok; and 
Snarro Sturleson, the author of the Second or Prose 
Edda and the Heimskringla, or chronicles of the kin 
of Moran: These, with a great number of romantic 
and popular sagas, constitnte the mass of the ancient 
Norse literature, which, escaping the annihilating hands 
of the Roman priests in that remote island, which re- 
mained an independent republic till 1261, astonished 
the learned world of Denmark and Sweden by their 
discovery in the middle of the 17th century. (See 
Howitt's History of Northern Literature.) During ber 
political connection with Denmark, and as using the 
language of that country, Norway, though she produced 
a number of writers, cannot be said to have had any dis- 
tinct literature of her own. The writings of her histo 
rians, poets, and men of science, properly form a part 
of Danish literature. Her political union with Sweden, 
a country ng a different language, and the es- 
tablishment of an independent government in 1814, 
gave an impulse to the national spirit, and with the es- 
tal lishment of the university of Christiania (founded in 
1811), led to the development of an independent litern- 
ture. For the first few years, however, as was to be ex- 
in the case of a country which, for more than 
bur centuries, had oe cae ane a government of its 
own, attention was chiefly directed to the discussion of 
subjects connected with political economy and jurisprn- 
dence, and the literature consisted chiefly of political 
essays, legal tracts, treatiqes on agriculture and manu- 
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factures, and text-books for popular instruction. As 
noted publicista and economical writers, are C. M. Fal- 
sen, Sverdrup, Ræder, Maribæ, Petersen, Plalau, Daa, 
Blom, and F. Monrad, the last of whom has recently 

ven to the public a large work on the history of polit- 
cal science. Keyser and Munch have critically and 
patogeny edited the ancient Norwegian code of 

ws. bweignard has written commentaries upon the 
present jurisprudence; and among other judicial writ- 
ers of eminence, are Aubert, Ræder, P. C. Lassen, Smidt. 
Bull, and Brandt. Besides numerona valuable statistica, 
tables issued annually by the government, J. E. Kraft 
has published an able topographical and statistical de- 
scription of the kingdom (6 vols. 1820-35); Tvethe insned 
his Norges Statistik in 1848; and in the department of 
social statistics, the treatises of Ellert Sundt are well 
known. In physics, several Norwegians have achieved 
u European reputation; as Christopher Hansteen (as 
tronomy aud terrestrial magnetism); B. M. Keilhan 
(eva a Theodor Kjerulf (geology); Jens K«maik 
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geology, and the structure and formation of glaciers); 
C. Harbge (the erosion of mountains). The lewdin 
botanista have been Christen Smitt Summerfeldt, an 
Blytt. In zoðlogy, the splendid work of Michael s 
a Norwegian Fuuna Litoralis, is widely known; an 
Halvar Rasch has also written some able treatises on 
the same subject. In mathematics are the names of N. 
H. Abel. B. Holmboe, and O. J. Broch. In medical 
science, Danielssen and Boeck have laid before the world 
important investigations on eclephantiasis, and more 
recently (1860), Bidenkop has published a valuable 
treatise on the same subject. Boeck was the first to ad- 
vocate inoculation in syphilitic diseases; F. Holst has 
by his writings contributed to the improvement of hos- 
pitala and prisons; Skjelderup bas published some vol- 
umes of interest, Metaphysics have been but little 
cultivated, the only names of note being M J. Monrad 
and ©, Heiberg; but in theology there have been a 
number of distinguished writers: as W. A. Wezel, 8. J. 
Stenersen, and K. P. Caspari. The history, philology, 
and antiquities of Norway have been studied with un- 
flagging industry. Jacob Hall haw translated the vo- 
luminons chronicles of Snarro Sturleson, and also left 
interesting memoirs of his own time. A. Faye has pub- 
lished n history of Norway; Rudolph Kayser, an account 
of the religion of the ancient Northmen, nnd a history 
of the Norwegian Church during the Catholic period; 
C. A. Lange and C. R. Unger are editing Diplomatarium 
Norvegicum ; and Nicolaysen and others have illustrated 
the ancient remains scattered through the country. P. 
A Munch is bringing out n most — nationul 
historical work, entitled “ Det Norske Folks Historie,” 
of which four volumes have already appeared, and come 
down to the end of the 14th century. The publication 
in 1847 of the elder Edda, by Munch, with a grammar 
and chrestomachy of the old language, led to the forma 
tion of the Norwegian school of philology, whose 
national zeal has led to many warm disputes among the 
Scandinavian philologists. The dialectsof the Laplanders, 
who live under the Norwegian government, have been 
industriously studied by Stockfeth and Friis; und C. A. 
Holmbiie bas done good service in the canse of compara- 
tive philology, by the publication of his Comparative 
Lexicon of several of the Indo- Tongues (Vien- 
na, 1852), and other works. The most popular of living 
ts is Andreas Munch, a consin of the historiun, who 
as produced a number of poetical and dramatic works. 
H. A. Wergeland (1808-45) was long the favorite poet 
of the Norwegians, and a complete edition of his works 
in 9 volumes has recently Leen published. The poems 
and dramas of H. A. Bjerregaard (1792-1842) are na- 
tional in spirit, but lack originality and brilliancy. J. 
8. Welhaven (u. 1807) has published a great number of 
lyrics, and several historical dramas, founded chiefly on 
national aubjectsa; and M. C. Hansen (1794-1842) pro- 
duced a number of poems and romances. Among the 
eo gos, the best known are J. Moe, Kjerulf, 
hiwe, ntsen, Schwach, and Sivertson; and the 
dramatic writers, C. P. Riis, H. Isen, and R. Olsen. M. 
B. Landstad and Sophus Bugge have each edited collec- 
tions of old popular ballads, and b. C. AsbjUrnsen and 
J. Moe have collected the popular tales, which have 
been orally preserved by the try for many gen- 
erations. A literal reprint of the well-known PFlutey- 
jarbok (Codex Platonensis), containing all sorts of bis- 
torical legends, in prose and verse, is in course of 
publication, with the assistance of the government. Two 
novelists have recently been attracting special atten- 
tion; namely Bijirnsen, whose Synnöve Solbakken, a 
tale of Norwegian peasant life, has met with t suc. 
cess; and Mra. Amelia Collet whose novel, Amtmandens 
Dattre (1854-5), has gone through several editions, Be- 
tween 1861 and 1860 there were 1,678 works published 
in Norway. At the end of 1869 there were 55 daily and 
weekly journals published in the country, of which 12 
isnel from Christiania, 

Norwich, (nrij,) a city of England, cap. of the co, of 
Norfolk, on the river Wensum. 56 m N.E. of Cambridge, 
and 96 m. NN. K. of London, Itis 5 m. in circumference, 
and is skirted on the N. and K. by the river, Prominent 
among the public buildings are the castle, built about 
the 10th century, the cathedral in the Norman style, 
the Corn-Exchange. Town-hall, and St. Andrew's Hall. 
There is also a public library of 20 000 vols., and the lib- 
rury of the Norwich Literary Institution of 15,000 vols, 
Manuf. Important, principally, bandanas, bombazines, 
shawls, crapes, ganzes, damaska, camelets, muslins, silk, 
and cotton and shoes; also iron and brass foun 
drios, oil, core and mustard mills, 40. P. (1881) 87,543, 

Norwich, in Connecticut, a city, semt-cap. of New Lor 
don co, on the Thames Rivor, abt. 13 m. N. of New 
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London; Lat. 41° 33“ N., Lon. 72° 7° W. It is finely 
located, and fur the most part neat and handsomely 
built. It is noted for the number and variety of its 
manufactures. Lines of railroad and steamboats con- 
nect it with the important places in the Middle and 
other New England States, and its trade is flourishing. 
Manuf. Cotton and woollen goods, paper, machinery, 
fire-arms, Kc. 

Nor’wich, in New Tork, a post-village and township, 
cap. of Chenango co., abt. 50 m. S. S. W. of Utica; pop. 
of township about 6,000. 

Norwich, in Ohio, a township of Franklin co., pap. 
abt. 2,100.—A township of Huron co.; pop. abt. 1,800.— 
A post-village of Muskingum co., abt. 74 m. E. of 
Columbus. 

Norwich, in Pennsylvania, a post-village and township 
of McKean co,, abt. 190 m. N. W. of Harrisburg ; pop. of 
township abt. 450. 

Norwieh, in Vermont, a post-village and township of 
Windsor co., abt. 43 m. S. S. E. of Montpelier; pop. of 
township abt. 2,500. : 

Nor'wich Town, in Connecticut, a post-village of 
New London co., abt. 2 m. N.W. of Norwich, 

Norwich ville, a village of Oxford co., Upper Canada, 
abt. 95 m. S. W. of Toronto: pop. 550. 

Nor’wood, a village of Peterborough co., Upper Can- 
ada, abt. 30 m. N. N. E. of Peterborough. 

Norwood, in N. Carolina, a post- village of Stanley co., 
abt. 90 m. W. S. W. of Raleigh. 

Norwood. in Ohio, a village of Putnam co,, abt. 10 m. 
N. by W. of Kalida. 

Nose, (nö,) n. [A. S. nose, nase; D. neus; Ger. nase; 
It. naso ; Sp. nariz; Fr. nez; Lat. nasus; Sanusk. ndad, 
nâsikâ, the nose.] (Physiol.) The fleshy protuberance 
which contains the external cartilages serving to receive 
the sensation of smell. It is so termed in the higher verte- 
brate animals. The nose, anatomically considered, con- 
sists of two large cavities, called nostrils (nares), a right 
and a left, formed by the bones of the face, and sepa- 
rated from each other by a perpendicular flat partition 
called the septum narium. There nre 14 bones which 
enter into the composition of the cavities of the nose; 
the principal of which are the nasal bones, which bound 
the nasal cavities in front, and are attached to the 
frontal bone above and to the superior maxillary on the 
sides. The other bones of the nose are the frontal, eth- 
moid, and sphenoid, which are common to the head and 
face; and all the bones of the face, excepting the two 
malar and inferior maxillary: being the two superior 
maxillary, two lachrymal, two inferior spongy, the 
vomer, and the two palatal bones. The septum of the 
nose is formed by the vomer, nasal lamella of the eth- 
moid bone, and un extensive curtilage. The nasal cav- 
ities are bounded anteriorly by the nasal bones, supe- 
riorly by the frontal bone and the cribriform plate of 
the ethmoid bone, and posteriorly by the body of the 
sphenoid. The floor is formed by the superior maxil- 
lary and palatal bones, and the outer wall by the eth- 
moid, the internal pterygoid plates of the sphenoid bone, 
the lachrymal bone, inferior spongy bone, palatal bone, 
and superior maxillary. Each nostril is divided by the 
spongy bone into chambers, termed the superior, mid- 
die and inferior meatus. The openings into these, in 
addition to the anterior and posterior common openings, 
are as follows: In the inferior meatus, the opening 
from the nasal duct, concealed by a fold of niucons 
membrane; in the middle meatus, one from the muxil- 


Fig. 1909. — A LONGITUDINAL SECTION OF THE NASAL 
ross x OF THE LEFT SIDE, THE CENTRAL SEPTUM BEING 
REMOVED. 

1, The frontal bone; 2, the nasal bone: 3. part of the ethmoid 
bone; 4, the sphenoidal sinus. a, The superior turbinated bone: 
ò, the superior meatus ; c. middle turbinated bone; dd, the mid- 
dle meatus; e, the inferior turbinated bone; f, the inferior 
meatus ; gg, a probe passed into the nasal duct. 
lary sinus, one from the frontal sinus, and anterior eth- 
moidal cells; in the superior meatus, the opening from 
the posterior ethmoidal cells and sphenoidal sinuses, 
and the spheno-palatine foramen. The Kustachian tnbe 
might also be said to enter the nostrils, for its anterior 
aperture corresponds with the posterior part of the in- 
ferior spongy bone. The upper wall of the nose is 
pierced by numerous foramina, through which enter 
the filaments of the olfactory, or nerve of smell, The 
mucous membrane lining the nose is called the Schnet- 
derian, or pituitary, and is continuous with the com- 
mon integument anteriorly and with the mncons mem- 
brane of the pharynx posteriorly. It is, for the most 


part, well supplied with vessels, especially veins, and 
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tion is well known. It receives the filaments of the 
nerves of smell and of common sensation. The nerves 
of smell arise from the anterior lobes of the cerebral 
hemispheres, and their bulbs rest on the cribriform 
plate of the ethmoid bone, which the branches pierce, 
to the number of 15 or 20, on each side, and then, 
running under the mucous membrane, are distributed 
principally to the septum and outer wall of the nose, 
communicating with filaments from the sympathetic 
cerebral ganglia. Besides smell, the nose has ordinary 
sensation, like other parts of the face, depending on 
filaments of the trifucial or fifth pair of cerebral nerves. 
That these two sensations are distinct is evident from 
those who have lost the sense of smell still retaining 
unimpaired susceptibility to the action of snuff and 
other irritants. ‘The openings of the nose are provided 
with stiff curved hairs, which prevent the entrance of 
many purticles floating in the air. The external prom- 
inent part of the nose, which gives character to the 
feature, is composed of several cartilages connected to 
the bones and to each other by strong fibrous tissue, 
sufficiently firm to preserve the shape of the organ, and 
so elastic and flexible as to permit the expansion and 
contraction of the nostrils in respiration. The varying 
expression given to the face by the movements of the 
nose depends on the action of its muscles attached to 
the cartilages, skin, aud upper lip; and most of the ex- 
pressions arising from these movements are disugree- 
able; indicating contempt, anger, fear, or pain. The 
motor nerves of the nusul muscles are branches of the 
facial or seventh pair of cerebral nerves. The arteries 
are derived from the ophthalmic, internal maxillary, 
and facial branches of the carotids. The nose is not 
only the organ of smelling, but serves also as the chief 
passage of the air into the lungs, and has a considerable 
influence upon the voice. The nose forms one of the char- 
acteristic features of the human face, and has been re- 
garded by physiognomists as a faithful index of charac- 
ter. The nose has always been regarded as a principal 
element in conferring beauty on the face; but different 
races have differed greatly as to what form of this organ 
is to be regarded as the most beautiful. The ancients 
seem to have had an aversion to small noses; aud the 
Romans esteemed above all the aquiline nose, which 
Pliny termed, by way of distinction,“ royal.“ Accord- 
ing to Plutarch, Cyrus had this form of nose, which 
thus came to be regarded as beautiful among the Per- 
sians, But the aquiline nose was only regarded as 
beautiful when the curve was gentle and almost im- 
perceptible. The Greeks indeed seem, generally speak- 
ing, to have held a PINEA or almost straight, line 
from the forehead to be the w ideal with respect to 
this feature; and, accordingly, we find it so represented 
in all their best statues. The short nose is never to be 
found in Roman sculpture earlier than the times of 
Caracalla, when the art had evidently declined. In 
Tartary, the greatest beauties are those who have the 
smallest noses; and the wife of Genghis Khan is said to 
have been regarded as an extraordinary beauty, because 
she had only two holes for a nose, 

—The faculty of smelling; — hence, scent; olfactory sa- 
gacity. 

“We are not offended with a dog for a better nose than his 
master.” — Collier. 

—The end of anything, as of a spout or tube; a nozzle; a 
snout, 

“The aspera arteria is the nose of the bellows.” — Holder. 

Nose of waz, an English colloquialism for anything 
pliant or ductile ;— hence, a person over-accommodating 
or compliant, 

To have one’s nose on the grindstone, to be browbeaten 
or oppressed; to be in abject subjection to another. — 
To lead by the nose, to cause to follow blindly or obse- 
quiously ; to make abjectly docile and compliant. — Zo 
make a bridge of one’s nose, to slight or overlook one 
in offering a service or civility, &c. — To measure noses, 
to meet, and make comparisons. — To pay through the 
nose, to give for a thiug more than it is worth; to pay 
an unjust or extravagant sum for anything. — To put 
one’s nose out of joint, to supplant one in the affections 
of another. To take in the nose, to grow choleric; 
to take offence.— To thrust one’s nose into, to meddle 
officiously in; to interfere with in a meddlesome man- 
ner. — To wipe one’s nos of, to take from; to rob. 

Nose, v.a. To scent; to smell; hence, to look after or 
trace out, 

Nose him as you go up the stairs." — Shaks. 

—To face; to oppose; to affront. 

A sort of national convention ... nosed Parliament in the 
very seat of its authority.” — Burke. 

—To utter with a nasal twang ; to pronounce through the 
nose; ns, to nose a prayer. 

—v.n. To carry the nose high; to carry a blustering, 
pompous, self-sufficient manner.—To pry into, or meddle 
officiously with that which does not concern one. 

Nose’-bag,2. A bag to be suspended to a horse's 
nose, containing provender. 

Nose’-band, u. That part of the head-stall of a bridle 
which comes over a horse’s nose. 

Nose’bleed, n. A bleeding at the nose; a nasal hem- 
orrhage. 

(Bat.) The Yarrow. See ACHILLEA. 

Nosed, (néz/d,) a. Having a nose;— principally used 
in composition; as, pug-nosed, crooked -nosed, long- 
nosed, Ac. 

Nose gay. n. [nose and gay.] A bunch of sweet flowers 
used to regale the sense of smelling: a bouquet; n posy. 

Nos’el, v.a. To foster; to nurse; — hence, to lead or 
instruct; also, to nuzzle. 

Nose less. a. Wanting a nose; deprived of a nose. 
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n. (Arch.) The prominent edge of a mould- 
ip; also the projecting moulding on the head 


Nos'ing, 
ing or dri; 
of a step. 
Nosing of steps. (Arch.) The projecting parts df the 
tread-board or cover, which stand before the riser. They 
are generally rounded, so as to have a semi-circular sec- 
good stuir-cases, a hollow is placed under 


tion; and, in 
them. 
Nosle, (nz'l,) n. Same as NOZZLE, g. v. 
Noso-com ‘ial, a. [Lat. nosoconium, from Gr. 
disease, and komein, to look after, to take careof.] Hav- 
wae, crea a hospital. x 4 
osog’ raphy, n. r. nosos, disease, an graph 
to Are The science of the description o — 
Nosolog'ienl, a. (Fr. nosologique.] Having refer- 
ence to nosology, or a systematic classification of dis- 


eases. 

Nosol’ogist, n. One skilled in nosology; one who 
classifies diseases, arranges them in order, and gives 
them suitable names. 

Nosology, n. A treatise concerning diseases; a medical 
nomenclature, in which diseases are arranged according 
to their classes, orders, and specialties. Many scien- 
tific systems of N. have been at different times framed 
by men of ability, in different countries. All of these 
systems have rested on some theory which time event- 
ually proved faulty and objectionable. That arrange- 
ment by which all the diseases affecting the same part 
or structure are classed together seems the one which 
is the least artificial and the most practical, as by such 
a system the pupil has, at least, the advantage of being 
able to compare and contrast one disease with another, 

Nostal’gia, Nostal’gy, n. Fr. nostalgie, from Gr. 
nostalgein, to be homesick.) Home-sickness; melan- 
choly occasioned by separation from home aud frienda. 

(ed.) A disease, or, more properly. an affection which 
consists in an unconquerable desire which seizes on men 
of nervous temperament to return to their native homes, 
tempting them to brave every danger, and sacrifice all 
moral obligations, to gratify their longing to revisit their 
native Jand. The Swiss are remarkably subject to this 
infatuation, which is attended with melancholy, loss of 
appetite, and want of sleep. 

N ostal’gie, a. Pertaining, or having reference to nos- 
talgia. ae 

Nostal’gy, n. Same as NOSTALGIA. r 

Nos'toc, n. (Bot.) A genus of Algales or sea-weeds. 
N. edule is eaten in China and Japan. N. artium is a 
valuable article of food in the Arctic regions. Other 
species are edible. 

Nostrada’mus, Mic#ett, a celebrated French astrolo- 
ger and empiric of the 16th century, B. 1503, at St. Re- 
my, in Provence. After graduating in medicine at 
Montpelier, in 1529, he acquired the reputation of a 
skilful physician by successfully arresting the progress 
of a pestilential disease. But he aimed at the character 
of an astrologer and adept in the occult sciences, and 
published a volume of obscure metrical rhapsodies in 
1555, under the title of Prophetical Centuries. Though 
some persons regarded these with contempt, and the 
author as an impostor, there were not wanting persons 
of distinction who had faith in these prognostics; one 
of which bore so remarkable an allusion to the death 
of Henry II., that N. received many presents, and was 
appointed first physician to Charles IX., who came him- 
self in person to Salon, where N. then resided, for the 
purpose of visiting him. D. 1556, 

Nos’tril, n. A S. nosethyrel, nosterel —nose, and thy- 
rel, thyrl, a hole, aperture.) (Anat.) One of the two 
elliptical passages in the nose through which air is ine 
baled and exhaled in respiration. See Nose. 

Nos’trum, n. [Lat., from noster, ours.) A medicine, 
the ingredients of which are kept secret for the object 
of restricting the profits arising from its sale to the in- 
ventor or proprietor; a patent medicine; hence, any 
quack or empirical medicine. 

Not, adv. [A. S. nate; Ger. nicht.] A word that ex- 
presses negation, denial, or refusal. 

The question is, May I do it, or may I not do it ?"—Sanderson. 

Notabil'ity, n. State or quality of being notable; 
notableness. 

—a. A notable person or thing; a person of mark or emi- 
nence. 

Notable, a. [Fr.; Lat. notabilius, from neta, a mark, 
sign, note; root gno, whence nosers, to know.] Note- 
worthy; remarkable; worthy of notice; memorable; 
distinguished or noted. — Conspicuous; evident; ob- 
servable; noticeable; plain; susceptible of remark. 

—n. A person, or thing, of note or distinction. 2 

Not“ ables. (Assembly of.) (Fr. Hist.) One of the 
stipulations obtained by the nobles from Louis XI. of 
France, by the treaty of St. Maur (Oct. 20, 1465), was, 
that he should call an assembly of notables, to consist 
of 12 prelates, 12 knights and squires, and 12 lawyers, 
The Guises summoned an assembly of notables at Fone 
tainebleau, Aug. 20,1560. L’Hdpital caused one to be 
assembled at Moulins in Jan. 1666. Richelieu assem- 
bled one in Paris in 1626. An assembly of notables was 
summoned by the advice of Calonne, to consider how 
the financial difficulties of the country were to be met, 
Jan. 29, 1787. It met Feb. 22, and was dismissed May 
25, They were again convoked by the King, with the 
concurrence of Necker, Nov. G.; but their resistance to 
innovations compelled the court to half-measures, which 
helped to prepare the way for the revolution, 

Not’/ableness, n. State or quality of being notable; 
eminence; conspicuousness; remarkableness; impor 
tance. 

Not'ably, adv. Memorably; remarkably; eminently 
with show of consequence or importance. 


presents also numerous glandular follicles, whose secre-| Nose’-piece, n. The nozzle oi a hose, tube, or pipe,|—With bustling activity; smartly; industriously. 
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No’tah, a. [Gr. ndtos, the back.] Pertaining to the 
back ; dorsal. 

Notan dum, n.; pl. Notaxpa. [Lat., from notare, to 
take notice of.] Anything to be noticed or observed; — 
generally used in the plural. 

Nota’rial, a. [Fr.] Pertaining or having reference 
to a notary ; as, notarial attestation. — Done, taken, or 
performed by a notary. 

Nota'rially, adv. After the manner of a notary. 

No'tary. n. Fr. noluire; Lat. notarius, from nota, a| 
mark or sign in writing, a note; note, secret characters, 
occult penmanship, cipher.) Among the Romaus, a per- 
son employed to take notes of public law proceedings. 

(La.) A pubhe functionary authorized to protest’ 
notes, &c., and attest contracts or writings of any kind, | 
to give them the evidence of authenticity; a notary 
public. 

No'tary-pub'lic, n. (Law.) Same as Notary, g. v. 

Notate’, a. [From Lat. notare, to note.) (Bot.) Char- 
acterized by colored lines or spots, 

Notation, (-(a'shun,) n. [Lat. notatio — nuto, notatus, 
to mark, to note, from nota, u mark, a noter.] Act, art, 
or practice of taking record of anything by marks, fig- 
ures, characters, symbols, &c.— Any particular system 
of signs and symbols, 

(Math.) The art or method of representing abstract 
numerical magnitudes by means of symbols; and it 
comprises scales dependent on the symbols or figures 
employed. In the usually adopted scale, every number 

can be expressed by the ten characters — 1, 2. 3, 4, 5, 6, 

7. 8,9, O—of which the nine first denote the different 

numbers of units, ascending in value from right to left, 

while the figure 0 is the rad/z or scale of the series, and 
fixes the different values of which the varions figures 
taken might be equal. Thus, for instance, if we take 

the number 12,345, it is equivalent to 5+4(4 10) 

+(3X 100) +(2 1,000) +(1 10,000). Adding all these, | 

we get 


Total.........12345 


which exemplifies the rule. The Romans possessed a 
decimal numerical system, but not a decimal scale of 
notation. They first adopted the unit I as the com- 
mencement of their system, and they brought five of 
them together with the sign V. They then added two 
of these Vs — equivalent to X. Five tens then made 
50, or L. 100 was expressed by the letter C, the initial | 
of the word centum ; 500 by the letter D; and 1,000 by 
the letter M. It must be observed that the position of 
one of these signs before another one takes that amount 
from it, as can be seen in the number LX (9). which is 
10 less the unit I. The Greeks used the letters of their 
alphabet as the symbols of notation, thus, a = l, 3 = 2, 
y 3, and so on to the end,—only that they stopped | 
with the figure 9; and the next letter, 4, was 10, « = 20, 
A = 30, up to 90, when the hundreds ran on. The thou- 
sands were expressed by a, B. y. Kc. only with the 
stroke. as g. underneath. In mathematics, occasionally 
other scales of notation are adopted, which differ from 
the usual one in consequence of the radir being altered, 
as the binary, ternary, &c., up to the duodecimal scale, | 
which latter is of much use in calenlating artificers’ 
work. In conclusion, it may be stated that in respect 
to the advantages and disadvantages of the various 
scales of notation which originate by ascribing different! 
values to the radix, it would be desirable, in point of, 
practical convenience, to elect one wherein the number 
of figures expressing any numerical magnitude might 
be confined within limits not too widely extended, as) 
this would tend to prevent extensive prolixity in the 
execution of arithmetical operations. 

(Mus.) The method which, by means of certain char- | 
acters called notes, represents the pitch, or tone and 
duration of the various sounds. The notation of the 
ancients did not at al resemble that at present in use. 
The Greeks employed the letters of their alphabet 
placed in various positions, and mutilated and con 
pounded in various ways, producing in all over a thou- 
sand signs, thus rendering years of study necessary to 
obtain anything like a perfect knowledge of it. This 
system wae rejected by the Romans, who employed 15) 
letters of their own alphabet to express the sounds of 
the hisdiapason. This was afterwards improved by St. 
Gregory, who reduced the number of letters to 7, thus 
bringing it nearer the modern system, About the be 
ginning of the 11th century, points placed upon parallel 
lines were introduced, These points, however, have 
been in their turn superseded by other characters, 
which not only mark the pitch, but the time of the 
notes. Of these, the 6 principal ones are the semibreve, 
the minim, the crotchet, the quaver, the semiquaver, 
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ita length; the crotchet is 14; the quaver 14; the semi- 
quaver 1-16; the demisemiquaver 1-02; aud the half- 
demisemiquaver 1-64, 
(0. Eng. nock; Belg. noche, an incision ; 
ken, to crack, break; same as nick, niche, q. v. 
An incision; a nick; an indentation; a hollow cut in 
anything. 
“He... on the stick ten equal notches makes. — Swift. 

—A deep, narrow pass or defile cleft between two hills or 
mountains, 

—v.u, To cut an indentation into; to cut in small hol- 
lows. — To place in a notch; to adapt to the string, as 
an arrow, 

Notch’-board, n. (Curp.) A board notched or 
grooved out, to receive aud support the ends of the 
steps of a staircase. 

Note g. u. The cutting of an excavation throngh 
the whole breadth of a surface. By this means timbers | 
are fastened together, or their surfaces, When joined at 
angles, are made to coincide. — The hollow or excava- 
tion so cut, 

Vote, n. [Fr.; Lat. nota, from notum, supine of nosco, 
wo know, from gno, root of know, q. v.] A mark, sign, 
or token; a visible symbol or indication; something! 
by which a thing may be known, — A mark made in a) 
book, indicating something worthy of particular notice; 
a short annotation or comment; a passage or explana- | 
tion recorded in the margin of a book; — generally in 
the plural. — A minute memorandum, or short writing, 
intended to assist the memory. 

“ When found, make a note of."— Dickens. 

—A billet; a short letter; u brief written communication; 
also, a diplomatic missive; an official paper sent from u 
minister of state to an envoy, or vice versa.— A written 
or printed paper, acknowledgment, or debt or money 
obligation, and promising payment; as, a promissory 
note, a note of hand, a bank-note, &c. 

“ His note will go further than my bond.“ Arbuthnot. 

Notice: herd; observation; remark, 

„We take no note of time but from its loss.”— Young. 

—Reputation; consequence; eminence; distinction; as, 
a person of note. 

“The spirit of a youth that means to be of mote begins e 
Shaks, 

(Mus.) A sound in music, or the mark or character 
which represents it; tune; voice. — See NOTATION, 

—pl. Minutes or heads of a discourse or argument, or of 
a discourse fully written; as, to lecture from notes. 

—v.a. (Lat. noto, from nota.| To carefully observe; to 
notice with attention; tu heed; to remark; to attend! 
to. — To set down in writing; to record; as, to note al 
protest. — To denote; to designate; to stand for or 
represent. (R.)— To annotate; to supply with notes, 
memoranda, or data. 

To note a bill, draft, or other negotiable monetary pa- 
per. To write on the back thereof a retusal of accept- 
ance, forming the basis of a protest. 

Note’-book,n. A book ip which data or memoranda 
are entered. — A book in which notes of baud are 
registered. 

Not ed, a. Remarkable; much known by reputation or 
report; eminent; illustrious; renowned; celebrated; 
distinguished; conspicuous ; famous; notorious; as, a 
noted author, a noted coquette, a noted humbug. 

Notedly, adv. With notice, remark, or observation. 

Not/edness, n. Remarkableness; conspicuousness ; 
celebrity. 

Notelless, a. Not attracting notice or remark; not 
conspicuous, 

“ Noteless as the race from which he sprung.“ — Sir W. Scott. 

Note’lessness, n. State or condition of being vbscure 
or noteless. 

Note'let, n. A short note; a billet. (n.) 

Not/er,n. One who observes, or takes notice; as, a noter 
ot other people's peccadilloes.— A commentator; an 
annotator. 

Note worthy. a. Deserving observation, remark, or 
notice; as, a noteworthy example. 

Not guilt'y,n. (Law.) A plea by way of traverse, 
occurring in actions ex delicto, and amounting to a denial 
only of the breach of duty, or wrongful act, alleged to 
have been committed by the defendant. In criminal 
proceedings, the plea of not guilty is proper wherever a | 
prisoner means either to deny or to justify the charge in 
the indictment; as, for instance, on an indictment for 
murder, a man cannot plead that it was done in self- 
defence, but must plead not guilty, and give this special 
matter in evidence. By the plea of not guilty, the pris- 
oner puts himself upon the trial by jury. 

Nothing, (niith’ing,) n. No thing; not any thing; — 
correlative to something and anything. 

“ Nothing is but what is not.“ — Shaka. 

—Negation of being or existence: nonentity; nihility; 
nothingness; state of annihilation. 

“ We do not create the world from nothing, and by nothing.“ 
Bentley. 


and the demisemiquaver, each of which is differently 
formed; thus: 


Semi- Demisemi- 
Semibreve. Minim. Crotchet. Quaver. quaver. quaver. 


E 


Fig. 1970. 


To these may be added the half-demisemiquaver, much 
used, and often unnecessarily, by modern musicians. 
The use of varying the forms of the notes is to mark 
the various degrves of time. The longest is the semi- 
breve; the next in duration is the minim, which is 14 


—Not any particular thing, deed, or event; no other thing; 
no part, portion, quantity, or degree; something of no 
value, importance, relevance, or significance: a thing of 
no merit or consideration; a bagatelle; a trifle. 

“Narcissus is the glory of his race; 

For who does nothing with a better grace? — Young. 

—A symbol or character denoting nothing; a cipher, 
thus, 0. 

To make nothing of, to consider as trifling. unimpor- 
tant, or insignificant; to make no difficulty or trouble. 
“We make nothing of suffering onr souls to be slaves to our ag; 

Ay. 


—adv. In no manner or degree; not at all; in no wise. 
|Noth'ingism, u. Nothingness; nonentity; nibility. (x.) 
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Non-existence; nothingism; nb 
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Noth'ingness, n. 
hility. 
Nothing; a thing of no value or consequence. 


“1, a nothingness in deed and name." — HudiLras. 


Notice, (nd'tis,) n. (Fr.; Lat. notitia, from nosco, notur, 
See Note.) Observation by the eye, or the other senses; 
olservation by the mind or intellectual power; cogni- 
zuuce; remark ; note; heed; as, a woman is always first 
to take nolice of another woman's appearance. — Infor- 
mation given or received; intelligence, by whatever 
means communicated; something said on a particular 
subject; intimation; premonition; as, be gave him notice 
to leave, 

—A paper communicating official, authentic, or customary 
information ; us, a written nolice,— Attention; civility; 
courtesy; respectiul or friendly treatment; as, he was 
taken much notice of. 

(Law.) That notice by which a party is supposed to 
communicate, or to receive, the presumed or real knowl- 
edge which is necessary to affect the receiver with legal 
liabilities. For instance, when a party purchases or 
takes a transfer of a debt, he must give notice to the 
debtor that he has done so, and until such notice is given 
his title is not complete, for the debtor, if he has no 
notice of the transaction, may pay his debt to the origi- 
nal creditor, and will be discharged by his receipt. 
Notices which pass between landlord and tenant are 
familiar in practice. Of these the most important is 
notice to quit, which must be given by either party, in 
the ordinary case of a tenancy from year to year, six 
months before the termination of the current year of 
the tenancy. Three months ix the common time under 
statutory regulations; and when the letting is for a 
shorter period, the length of notice is regulated by the 
time of letting. 

r. a. To mark; to observe by the senses: to see; to 
heed; to pay attention or regard to; to take note of. —- 
To remark upon; to mention; to take public note or 
observations; us, another change was noticed in his be- 
havior.— To treat with respectful attentions or civili- 
ties; as, to notice visitors. 

Noticeable, (ntis-a-ll,) a. That may be noticed or 
observed: worthy of observation. 

No'ticeably, adv. lu a noticeable manner. 

No'ticer, n. One who remarks or takes notice. 

Notifica’tion, n. (Lute Lat. notificatio.) Act of noti- 
fying, or giving notice; act of making known; particu- 
larly, the act of giving official information to the public, 
or to individuals or public bodies, by speech or procla- 
mation, or by other meaus.—- Notice given verbally, 
orally, or by sigus.— The writing which conveys or im- 
parts information; an advertisement, announcement, 
citation, &c. 

Notify. v. a. Fr. notifier ; Lat. natus, known, and facio, 
to make; It. notificare.) To make known ; to announce; 
to publish; to declare ;—trequently before to; as, he no- 
tified the state of the case fo me.— To make known, as 
4 fact; togive information or declaration of; as, we were 
notified to be at the appointed place at noon. 

Notion, (2d's/un,) n. er.; Lat. notin, from nosen, notus, 
to know.] A becoming or making one’s self acquainted 
with a thing; conception; idea; mental apprehension 
of whatever may be known or imagined. — Sentiment; 
opinion: judgment; thought. 

—lntention; idea; inclination: purpose; — used collo- 
quially, as, he has a notion to do something wonderful. 
—pl. Small wares, baberdashery; knick-knacks; toys; any 
sinall articles of dry goods, &c.; as, Yankee notions, 

(An Americanism.) 

No'tional, a. [It. nazionale.) Partaking of the nature 
of a notion; imaginary; ideal; fanciful; fantastical; 
Visionary; existing in idea only. — Containing or ex- 
pressing notions; dealing in abstract conceptions. — 
Apt to indulge in romantic, absurd, or visionary anticd- 
pations; capricious; whimsical ; fanciful; as, a notional 
individual. 

No'tionally, adr. Ideally; by mental apprehension ; 
in conception; not in reality; as,a faculty notionally 
distinct.— Norris. 

No'tionate, a. Notional. (x) 

No'tionist, n. Oue who maintains an indefensible 
opinion. 

Notipes’kago (or Marquette) River, in Michigan, 
rises in Newaygo co and flowing N.W. enters Lake 
Michigan from Mason co. 

NO to. a town of S. Italy, cap. of the prov. of Syracuse, 
near the river Noto, 16 m. S. W. of Syracuse; pep. 12,529. 

Noto'ma, in Cali/urnia, a township of Sacramento co.; 
pop. abt. 654. 

Noto. (Val di.) an old prov. of S. Italy, in Sicily, now 
comprising the provinces of Catania, Caltanisetta, and * 
Syracuse. 

Notoriety, n. [Fr. notoriété.) State of being notori 
ous; exposure to the public notice or knowledge; as, 
the notoriety of a criminal. — The state of being gener- 
ally known; publicity; public knowledge; as, to achieve 
notoriety. 

Notorious, a. [L. Lat. notorius, from noto, notatus, to 
mark, to indicate, from nota, a mark. See Note.) Pub- 
licly known; manifest to the world; evident; conspic- 
uons; noted; remarkable; usually, known to disadvan- 
tage; — hence, almost always employed in an ill sense; 
as, a notorious scoundrel, a notorious liar, a notorious 
swindle, a notorious crime, &c. 

“The Mhabitants of Naples have always been notorious for 
leading a life of laziness and pleasure." Addison. 

Noto’riously, adv. Publicly; openly ; ardently; in a 
manner to be Known or manifest ; beyond doubt or denial. 

Noto’riousness, n. Notoriety; state or condition of 
being notorious. 
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Notre Dame Bay, (ni dm,) an inlet of the At- 
lantic Ocean, on the N. E. coast of Newfoundland, be- 
tween Lat. 49° 30’ and 50% N., Lon. 5% aud b69 W. 

Not'self, n. The negutive of self. (u.) 

Nottawasaga, (nol-ta-wa-saw’ga,) a river of prov. of 
Ontario, rises in the co. of Wellington, and flowing a 
general N. course, enters the S. E. extremity of Georgian 
Bay, generally known as Nottawasaga Bay. 

Not'taway, in Michigan, a township of St. Joseph co.; 
pop. abt. 2,000, 

Not’taway Creek. in Michigan, enters the St. Joseph 
River in St. Joseph co. 

Nottingham, « central co. of England, having N. the 
cos. of York and Lincoln; E. Lincoln and Leicester: 8. 
Leicester; W. Derby; area, 822 sq. m. The surface is 
undulating, the soil generally fertile, and the climate 
dry and healthy. Rivers. Trent, Idle, Maun, and Bre- 
wash. Prod. Wheat, barley, oats, and vegetables. Nu- 
merous cattle are reared. Min. Coal, limestone, and 

Manuf, Lace, silk and cotton stockings, 
ad, and saileloth. Ce towns. Nottingham (the 
cap), Newark, and East Retford. Pop. (1551; 301,984. 

Nottinauas, cap. of the above co., on the Leen, near its 
junction with the Trent, II m. S. E. of Derby, and 128 m. 
N. N. W. of London. ‘The principal public buildings are 
the castle, the county-hall, the corn-exchange, the town- 
hall, St. Mary's and St. Barnabas churches. Manuf, 
Lace, bobbin-net, and hosiery; also, flax-mills, dye- 
works, wire-works, breweries, &. Pop. 881) 111.631. 

Not'ti ham, in Kunsas, a post-village of Marshall 
co, abt. 16 m. S of Marysville. 

Nottingham, in /udiana, a post-township of Wells 

p- abt. 1,800. 

Nottingham, in Maryland. a post-village of Prince 
George co. abt. 23 m S K. of Washington, D C. 

Nottingham, in New Hampshire, a post-township of 


pop. abt. 1.700. 

Nottingham, in Pennsylvania, a township of Wash- 
ington ch.; pop. abt. 1,300, 

Nottingham Square, in New Jersey, a village of 
Mercer co., abt. 6 m. E. of Trenton, 

Not'ting-hill, a district of London, co. of Middlesex, 
Eng., ö m. from St. Paul's Cathedral; pop. 8.500. 

Nottoway, in Virginia, a S. by E. central co.; area, 
abt. 330 sq.m. Rivers, Nottoway River, and several less 
important streams, Surface, diversified; soi, moder- 
ately fertile. Cap. Nottoway Court-House. Pop. abt. 9, 00. 

Nottoway Court-Honse, in Virginia, n post-vill., 
cap of Nottoway co., abt. vO m. S. W. of Richmond; pop. 
abt. 200. 

Nottoway River, rises in Nottoway co., Virginia, 
and flowing an E. und S. E. course into N. Carolina, joins 
the Meherrin River in Gates co., to form the Chowan 
River; Length, abt. 110 m. 

Notts’ ville, in Kentucky, a village of Daviess co., abt. 
13 m. E. of Owensborough. 

Notturno, n. It. . (Aus.) A term origi- 
nally synonymous with serenade; but applied at pres- 
ent to a piece of music in which the emotions, chiefly 
of love and tenderness, are developed. The N. is a fa- 
vorite movement with modern pianoforte composers. 

Nottu’roé, an island of Norway, in Christiania Fiord, 
immediately S. of Tonsberg; ezt, 7 m. long, and 3 m. 
broad ; pop 0. 

No'tus, n. [Lat.; Gr. Nofos.] The south wind. 

Not'whent. n. Unbearded wheat. 

Notwithstanding, conj. (Not, and withstand.] 
Not opposed to; not obstructing; however; nevertheless. 

“He hath... a hand open as day for melting charity; 
Yet, notwithstanding, being incens‘d, he flint. Shake. 
ep. Without prevention or impediment from ; iu spite 
of; for all that. 

Nougat, (146'ga,) n. 
and hon 

Nought, n. Same as Navanr, q. v. 

Noumenon, „. Gr.] (Meaph.) A word opposed to 
phenomenm, and applied by Kant to an object taken in 
itself, without relation to us, 

Noun, n. Norm. naun, from Lat. nomen, a nume] 
(Gram.) The name of one of the parts of speech into 
which grammarians have distributed the words of a 
language. A nonn is the name of a thing, or, more ac- 
curately, the uame of a notion or conception, Whether 
general or particular. As we may have conceptions of 
substance or of attribute, nouns ure either substantive 
or adjective. Again, as we have particular conceptions, 
or conceptions of individuals, and general conceptions, 
or conceptions of classes of individuals, nouns are either 
proper or common, In order to express unity or plu- 
rality of conception (number), the terminations of 
nouns undergo certain modifications of form; as book, 
books, liber, iiberi. In most languages there are two 
numbers, the singular and the plural, the former ex- 
pressing one, the latter more than one; but in some 
languages, as in Greek, there is un intermediate num- 
ber, — the dual, nsed to express the conception of two 
ubjects. To express the relations of conceptions to 
each other, most languages make use of an inflection of 
the primitive form of the noun, called case; but the 
English ianguage makes use of prepositions or juxta- 
position. The number of cases of nouns varies in differ- 
ent languages, but it is rarely more than six, 

Nou’ reddin, MA!LFK-AL-ADEL NOUR-ED-DEEN MAHMOUD, 
sultan of Syria and Egypt, son of Emideddin, sultan 
of Aleppo. R, 1118. He succeeded his father in 1145, 
and continued the war with the Christians; his suc- 
cess in which, and especially his complete conquest of 
Edesea. gave occasion to the second crusade, preached 
by S* Bernard, and led by Louis VII. aud the Binperor 
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Conrad III. N compelled the crusaders to raise the 
siege of Dumascus. Their own want of discipline was 
futal to success, and in 1149 they retired. Tue sultan 
immediately attacked and defeated Raimond, prince of 
Autioch, who fell in the battle. The next year be un- 
successfully besieged Tell-basher, a dependency of Edessa 
held by Josceline de Courtenay; but he svon after 
captured Josceline, and made himself master of Edessa, 
In II he added Damascus to his dominions, and made 
the city his capital, The war continued, and in 1159, 
N. was defeated by the Christians near the lake of Geu- 
nesareth, and was menaced by the Greek Emperor 
Manuel Comnenus. By giving up to Manuel all the 
Christian captives, 6,000 in number, he induced him to 
relinquish his enterprise. And soon after one of his 
generals deleated and made prisoner the famous Renaud 
de Chatillon, who was kept in captivity at Antioch tor 
sixteen years. . being called in to support one of the 
rival claimants to the caliphate of Egypt, effected the 
conquest of it, and made it his own. The great Saladin 
Was governor, but was ambitious of being an inde- 
pendent sovereign, and refused to obey the orders uf LY, 
The latter was preparing to pass into Egypt, when he 
Was attacked with the quinsy, and p. 1173. Friends and 
toes have agreed in the praises of this great ruler. 
Among the Moslems he is revered as hero and saint, 
Nourish, („T.) v. a. Fr. nourrir, Irom Lat nu- 
trir, to suckle, nourish. See Nutmiwton.) To suckle, 


teed, foster, or rear; to feed and cause to grow; to sup- 
ply with nutriment; to support; to maintain by feed- 
ing. — To furnish the weaus of support and increase to; 
to encour: 
We nourish ‘gainst our senate the cockle of rebellion."— Shaks. 

—To cherish ; to nurture; to comfort. — To train; to edu- 
cate; to instruct; to promote the growth of, by care and 
preservation. 

—r n. To foster or promote growth. — To derive or ob- 
tain nourishment. (n.) 

Nourishable, (ir ish-a-bl,) a. Susceptible of nour- 
ishment. 

Nour’isher, n. The person who, or thing which, 
nourishes, 

Nour'ishing, p.a. Nutritive; nutritious; fostering 
growth: as, a nourishing dict. 

Nour'ishingly, adv. Nutritively; fosteringly. 

Nourishment, (nčr’ish-ment,) n. Nutrition; act of 

mrishing, or the state of being nonrished ; sustenta- 

tion. — That which nourishes, or serves to promote the 
growth of animals or plants, or to repair the waste of 
animal matter; food: sustenance; nutriment; — also, 
instruction: encouragement, or that which supports 
growth ip attainments, especially in a spiritual sense; 
as, “the nourishment of souls.“ — Hooker. 

Nourjehan, or Noux-Dsman, (noorji-han’,) the wife 
ol JEHANGHIR, 9. v. 
Nous, (nows,) n. Wit; shrewdness; smartness; gump- 
tion ;— used in a humorous or vulgar sense, (Collog.) 
Novae’ulite, u. [From Lat. novucula, a sharp, cut- 
ting instrument.) (Min.) A stone of which hones are 
made tor sharpening razors. It is of a slaty structure, 
and owes its quality of giving an edge to the metal to 
the fine silicious particles which it contains. 

Nova lis, the pseudonym of Frederick von Harden- 


berg, a celebrated German writer, B at Mansfield, 1772 
He was the son of Baron von Hardenberg, and was sent 
in 1790 to the university of Jena; atter which he passed 
to that of Leipsic, in 1792. About the year 1797 he pnb- 
lished his Hymns to Night; and between that time and 
the year 1801, when his premature death took place, 
he produced a number of works displaying a boundless 
imagination and a love of the mystical and supernatu- 
ral such as is not to be equalled in any other writer. 
In 1800 he gave to the world his wild and grotesque ro- 
mance entitled Heinrich von Ofterdingen. A complete 
collection of his writings was made by his frieuds Tieck 
and Frederick Schlegel. 

Nova’ra, a city of N. Italy. prov. of Novara, 52 m. N. E. 
of Turin, and 27 S. W. of Milan. Manuf. Silks. linens, 
hats, and leather. In 1849 the Sardinians were defeated 
hy the Austrians near N. Pop. 14,395. 

No’va Scotia. (sko'she-a,)a British prov. of N. America, 
forming actually a part of the dominion of Canada, It 
consists of an oblong-shaped peninsula, between Lat. 439 
and 46° N., Lon. 61° and 67° W.; connected with New 
Brunswick by a low sandy isthmus, only 14 m. across, 
and separated from Cape Breton by the narrow strait 
called the Gut of Canso. It is about 370 m. in length, 
and 110 m. in width. Area, 18,660 sq. m., about 
1-hth part of which consista of lakes, rivers, and salt 
water inlets. The coast-line is extremely irregular, 
forming numerous capes and bays, Capes George and 
Canso ure the chief promontories on the N E. side, 
and at the S. extremity is Cape Sable. The basin of Mi- 
nas is a deep inlet on the N.W. side of the peninsula, 
forming a part of the Bay of Fundy, which separates 
Nova Scotia from New Brunswick. St. Mary's and Ar- 
gyle Bays are on its S.W Picton, Antigonish, and 
Chedabucto Bays form the chief irregnlarities on the N. 
coast; and the E. coast, from Cape Canso to Cape 
Sable, is indented with almost innumera 5 
harbors, and rivers. Rocks and islands fringe its shores, 
and the aspect of the entire Atlantic coast is exceed- 
ingly picturesque. Deep water is found almost without 
exception, close to the rocks and islands; and the pen- 
insnla presents towards the Bay of Fundy bold and al- 
most precipitous cliffs. The interior is intersected in 
almost every direction by streams, rivers, and lakes; but 
with the exception of Annapolis River and Lake Kos- 
signol, connected with the sea by the Liverpool R. most 
of them are of very inferior size. The peninsula has no 
elevations deserving the nameof mountains; its highest 
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range is the Cobeqnids on the northern side of the pen- 
insula, not rising more than 1100 ft. above the sea, The 
north and south mountains enclose the Annapolis Val- 
ley. The climate is temperate and salubrivus, though 
changeable. The summer is hot, and the winter lon 
and very severe. The soil along the coast is rocky ast 
barren, but in the interior fertile. Prod. Wheat, 1ye, 
oats, potatoes, and turnips. Numerous cattle and hogs 
are reared, Min. Coal, iron, gypsum, and stones suita- 
ble for grindstone, known as “ Nova Scotia blue grits,” 
Manuf, Coarse woollen cloth, carpets, and ropes; also, 
numerous mills, tanneries, distilleries, aud breweries. 
Exp. Fish and fish-oil, timber, lumber. and coal. Dap. 
Corn, flour, British manufactures, and colonial produce. 
A considerable trade is carried on between the United 
States and N.S. in coal, fish, tobacco, and various manu- 
factured goods. This country was discovered by Cabot, 
in the year 1497, and under the name of Acadia was 
subsequently settled by the French. In 1758 it finally 
came into the possession of the British. Chief towns. 
Halifax, Yarmouth, Pictou, Sydney, Liverpool, and 
Lunenburg. /vp., accordiug to the last census (1881), 
440, 585. 

No’va Scotia, in Michigan, a village of Ingham co, 
abt. 20 m. S. of Lansing 

Nova'‘tianism, u. The doctrinal theory held by the 
Novatians. 

Nova'tians, n. (Eccl. Hist.) The followers of Nova- 
tianus, a presbyter of Rome, who fonnded a sect in the 
third century, which continned to flourish to the end 
ot the filth. Novatiun denied readmission into the 
church to all who, in time of persecution, or on other 
accounts, had once lapsed from the faith. In this ex- 
treme severity he was opposed by the greater number 
of the clergy of Rome, and especially by Cornelius, 
upon Whose election to the see Novatian, who was a tis 
appointed candidate, withdrew from bis communion, 
and established a society of which he became himself 
the first bishop. This seet was also known by the title 
of Cathart, or Puritans, which they assun to express 
their high sense of the excellence necessary to Christians, 

Nova tion, n. Fr., from Lat. norare, to make new. 
(Law.) A new debt substituted in Jieu of an old one. 

Nova'tor, u. [Lat.] Same as Innovator, 9. v. 

No'va Zem bla, group of islands in the Arctic Ocean, 
belonging to Russia, govt. of Archangel, from which 
they are separated by the Straits of Waigatz; Lat. be- 
tween 70° 30 and 76° 30 N.. Lon. 62° and 56° E. 
Length of group 470 m; average breadth 56 m. They 
take their name from the most S.; the principal of the 
others are Mathew's Land and Liitke’s Land = ‘lhey are 
barren and uninhabited except occasionally by fisher- 
men and hunters, 

Novel, a. [Lat. norellus, dim. of norus, new. young; 
Gr. neos.) New; of recent origin or introduction: not 
ancient; — hence, unusual; strange ; ofa kind calculated 
to attract attention or to excite wonder. 

“The Presbyterians are exactors of submission to their novel 
injunctions.’ — King Charles I. 

—n. That which is new or strange; a novelty. (k.) 

—A fictitious tale or narrative in prose, intended to de- 
pict the operation of the passions: a word-picture of 
human actions; as, the Waverley Novels. 

(Lit.) A species of fictitious narrative somewhat dif- 
ferent from a romance; yet it would be difficult to as- 
sign the exact distinction, and, in the French language, 
the same name (roman) is used for both ; while it dif- 
fers from a tale merely in the circumstance that a cer- 
tain degree of length is necessary to constitute a novel. 
Although. in fact, the terms norel and romance are often 
used indifferently, yet they have often been treated as 
distinct classes of composition in English literature. 
It may perhaps be said, that the proper object of a novel 
is the delineation of social manners, or the develop- 
ment of a story founded on the incidents of ordinary 
life. or both together. On this hypothesis, we must ex- 
clude from the class of novels, on the one hand, tales 
of which the incidents are not merely improbable (for 
this may be the case in a novel), but occurring ont of 
the common course of life, aud such as are founded on 
imaginary times and imaginary manners, tales of super- 
natural incidents. chivalrous romances, &c.; and, on the 
other hand, fictitious narratives, in which the author's 
principal object is neither the story nor the costume, 
but which are obviously written with an ulterior view. 
Thus, political, philosophical. and satirical fictions are 
clearly not to be ranked as novels. But it is obvious 
that no definition can be drawn which shall, on this 
subject. entirely satisfy the caprices of popular Ho tur r 

Novel da. a town of Spain, prov. of Alicante, 13 m. W. 
of Alicante. Manuf Lace. 1% 9,000. 

Novelette’, u. Fr.] A small novel; a short sketch 
or tale. 

Novelist. n. (Fr. nowvelliste.] A writer of a novel or 
novels; a fietionist, 

Nov/elize, v.a. To represent in the form of novels or 
prose fiction. 

The desperate attempt to novelize history." — Sir J. Herschel. 

Novels. „. pl. [Lat. novella.) (Roman Law.) The 
nume given to those constitutions of the civil law which 
were made after the completion of the 2d edition of 
the Justinian code (Code repetite pralectiones), tor the 
purpose of supplying what was deficient in that work 
Sve JUSTINIAN I 

(Law.) A supplementary constitution to an estab 
lished code. 

Novelty, n. Fr. nouraut/.] Newness ; recentness 
of origin or introduction; state or quality of being 
novel. — A new, strange, or novel thing; something 
fresh or uncommon. 

November, n. [Lat, from novem, the ninth month, 


NOW 


according to the ancient Roman year.] The eleventh 

month of the year, containing thirty days. 
Nov’enary, a. [Fr. novenuire; Lat. novenarius, from 

novem, nine.} Belonging or relating to the number nine. 
—n. The number nine; nine collectively. 


„ Climacterical years; that is, septenaries and novenartes.“ 
Browne. 


Novene,, a. [L. Lat. novenus, from norem, nine.) Nov- 
enary; pertaining or having reference to the number 
nine. 

Noven’nial, a. [Lat. novennis, from norem, nine, and 
annus, year.) Happening every ninth year ; done every 
ninth year, 

Noven’siles, n. pl. [ Lat., from novem, nine, or novus, 
new.) (Myth. The name of certain Latin gods, who, 
according to the double etymology, have been taken for 
the nine Muses, or, with more reason, for gods newly 
introduced (as after the conquest of a place), in contrast 
with the di indigetes, or old gos ot the country. 

Novereal, a. Lat: norercalis, from noverca, a step- 
mother.) Pertaining or having reference to a step- 
mother; in the manner of a stepmother; befitting a 
stepmother, 

Nowgorod. a govt. of European Russia, between Lat. 
570 and 61° N., Lon. 309 and 40° E., having N. Peters- 
burg and Olonetz, E. Vologda, S. Jaroslav, Tver, and 
Pskof, and W. Pskof and Petersburg; area, 47,035 sq. m. 
The surface is low and level, except towards the S. W., 
which is elevated. The soil is moderately fertile, but 
the climate is severe. Rivers. Volkhof, Msta Chexna, 
Mologda, and Lovat. Lakes. Bielo-Osero, Vaje, and 
Ilimen, Prod. Rye, oats, barley, hemp, and flax. Manuf. 
Glass, leather, woollen cloth, & Chief towns, Nov- 
gorod (the cap.), Tikhvine, and Valdai. Jp. 1,006,293. 

‘Noveorop, (called Veliki, or “the Great,”) cab. of the 
above govt, and formerly the most important of the 
empire, on the Volkhof, 100 m. S. S. E. of St. Petersburg, 
and 305 N. W. of Moscow. It was formerly so populous 
and flourishing us to become a proverb, but rapidly de- 
cayed after the building of St. Petersburg. Pop. 18,768. 

Nov’gorod - Severskoie, or Nowgorod -Sie- 
verskol, (-sa-ver-sho'ya,) n town of Russia. govt of 
Tchernigov, on the Desna, 109 m. E.N.E. of Tchernigov ; 
pep. 8,000. 

Novi, a town of N. Italy, in Piedmont, prov. of Genoa, 
l4 m S. E. of Alessandria; Lat. 43° 47’ N., Lon. 8° 40“ E. 
Manuf, Silks. It is an entrepôt for goods passing be- 
tween Italy and Germany, N. was the scene of a san- 
guinary battle, 1799, between the Russians and Austri- 
ans under Suwnarrow, and the French under Joubert, in 
which the latter was killed, and the French were terri- 
bly beaten. Pop. 11,308. 

Novi, in Michigan, a post-village and township of Oak- 
land co., abt. 25 m. N. W. of Detroit; Pop. of township 
abt. 2,000, 

No’vi-Bazar’, a town of European Turkey, in Bosnia, 
on the Bachka, 130 m. S. E. of Bosun-Serai; pop. 8,000. 
Novice, (nov'ts,) n. Fr.: Lat. novitius, from naris, new. ] 
One who is new in any business; one unacquainted or 
unskilled; one in the rudiments: a freshman; a begin- 
ner: a tyro.— One newly planted in the Church, or one 

newly converted to the Christian faith, 

(Eecl.) A person of either sex who is living in a mon- 
astery, in a state of probation, previous to becoming a 
professed member of an order. The time of probation 
is called the novitiate, and must be at least one year; 
after which, if their behavior is approved, they are 
professed ; that is, admitted into the order, and allowed 
to make the vows, &c. During their novitiate, the can- 
didates are bound to conforin to the discipline of the 
house; but they are under no permanent vows, and may 
leave if they find that the monastic life does not suit 
them. They are under the direction of a master or mis- 
tress of novices, whose duty it is to examine their char- 
acters und fitness for the religious state, and to try their 
strength, by exposing them to the most serious obsta- 
cles to perseverance which they ure likely to encounter 
in the order, 

Nov iceship, n. State or condition of being a novice ; 
novitiate. 

Novilu’nar, a. [Lat. novus, new, and luna, moon.] 
Belonging or having reference to the moon. 

Novita, (no-rre'ta,) a town of the United States of Co- 
lombi», abt. 130 m. S. W. of Antioqnia: pop. 2,500. 

Novitiate, (no-rish'idt.) n. (Fr. noriciat; L. Lat. nari- 
tiatus.] State or time of being a novice, or of learning 
rudiments; a year or other time of probation for the 
trial of a novice — A novice; one who is going through 
a period of probation. 

Nevo-Tcherkask, (-cher-gask’,) a town of Russia, 
cap. of the country of the Don Cossacks, on the Don, 24 
m. E.S.K. of Yekatermoslav ; pop. 17,800. 

Now.adr. [0 Sax., A. S., Belg. Swed., Dan., and Goth. 
nu; O Ger. nuwa; Lat. nunc; Ger. niin; Gr. nuni, now; 


Heb. na, with imperatives of entreaty, now, I pray thee |) 


At the present time; at this time or moment; at the 
time contemporaneous with something mentioned or 
contemplated. 
“ Now 's the day, and now ‘a the hour," — Burns. 
—conj. Things being so; under present circumstances; 
— used inferentially. 
“ Now glowed the firmament with living sapphires." — Milton. 
Now and now, again and again; by repetition: often ; 
frequent. — Now and then, occasionally; at one time 
and another ; at intervals. 
„He will have opportunities every now and then to exercise 
nls forgiving temper.” — Atterbury. 
No... now, rendered alternatively; at one time... at 
another time. 
“ Now high, now low; now master up, now miss."— Pope, 
~n., The present time or moment. 


Noyls, n. pl. 


NUCL 


Now’adays, adv. In these days; in this age; at the 
present period of time. 

Nowagurh,, a rajaliship of Hindostan, between Lat. 
20 W N., Lon. 82° E. Area, I. 512 sq. m. Pop. 70,000. 

Nolwanug ger, a town of Hindostan, prov. of Guze- 
rat, 310 m. from Bombay. It has an active trade, 

Noway, No'ways, adv. [No and way.] Nowise; in 
no manner or degree; not at all. 

Nowed, (nõo'ed,) a. [Fr. noué, from Lat. nodare — 
nodus, knot.) (ler.) Knotted. 

Now’el,n. (Metull.) The core of a mould for casting 
large cylinders, 

Nowhere, (u,. adv. [No and where.) Not in 
any place or state; pot anywhere. 

No’ whither, adv. | No und whither.) Not anywhither ; 
nowhere. 

“Thy servant went nowhither.""— 2 Kings v. 25. 


No’wise, adv. Noways; not in any manner or 
degree. 
Nowy. a. 
Fig. 1591 
Noxious, (ndk’shus,) a. Lat. noris, from nora, hurt, 
harm, injury, from noeen, to hurt, harm, or injure. See 
Notsome.} Ilurtful; harmful; injurious: pernicious; 
baneful; destructive; unwholesome ; iusalubrious; cor- 

rupting to morals. 


“ Kill noztous creatures, where ‘tis sin to save.“ - Dryden. 


—Guilty; criminal; as “noxious in the eye of the 
law.” — Bramhall. 

Noxiously, (nvk'shus-ly,) adv. Hurtfully; injuriously ; 
perniciously. 

Noxiousness, (nõk'shus-nes,) n. State, condition, or 
quality of being noxious; burtfulness; the quality 
which causes harin, iujury, or destruction; iusalubrity; 
the quality that corrupts or perverts. 

Noxubee’, in Mississippi, an E. co., adjoining Alaba- 
ma; area, abt. 720 g. m. Rivers. Noxubee River, 
and some smaller streams. Surface, mostly level; soù 
very fertile. Cap. Macon, Fop. abt, 22,000, 

Noxubee River, rises in Choctaw co, Mississippi, 
and flowing S.E. into Alabama, enters the Tomtizbee 
River from Sumter co. It is also called RUNAWAY CREEK, 

Noyades, (nii'a-dééz,) n. pl. (Fr. Hist.) The name 
given to a peculiar punishment resorted to by the infa- 
mous Carrier in the first French revolution, The noya- 
dex were effected by drawing out a plug inserted in the 
bottum of a boat in which the wretched victims were 
launched. See CARRIER. 

Noyau, Noyeau, (%% 7%.) [Fr., from Lat. nur, nucis, 
but.) (Drinks.) A delicate and aromatic French liqueur 
made with white brandy, the kernels of peaches, and 
sweetand bitter almonds, and thensweetened with lump- 
sugar. The finest noyean, both in strength and flavor, is 
made in the island of Martinique. This agreeable cor- 
dial forms a good vehicle for many unpleasant medi- 
cines, and is very useful to sweeten and flavor draughts 
and mixtures; and for culinary purposes, to give flavor 
to farinaceous foods, custards, &c.; and for the invalid, it 
is invaluable. It is, however, nnsate to take it in any 
quantity us a mere cordial, from the amount of prussic 
acid contained in the kernels used in its manufacture. 

Short filaments of woollen yarn. 

Noyon’, u town of France, dept. of Oise, on the Vorse, 
42m. EN. E. of Beauvais; Lat. 29° 35’ N., Lon. 31% E. 
Pop. 6,348. 

No’yo River, in California, flows N W. into the Pa- 
citie Ocean trom Mendocino co. — A village of Mendo- 
cino co ab) 50 m. N. W of Ukiah. 

Noz zle. Noz'le, Nos'le. u. [From nase.) The pro- 
jecting extremity of anything; the nose; the snout ; as, 
the nozzle of a hose-pipe. 

—pl. (Mach.) Those portions of a steam-engine in 
which are placed the valves that open und close the 
communication between the cylinder and the boiler and 
condenser, in low-pressure or condensive engines; and 
between the cylinder and boiler and atmosphere, in 
high-pressure or non-condensing engines. 

N. S. Abbreviation of new style. 

Nu b. v. a. To beckon; — used as an English localism. 

—n. A knob; a boss; a protuberance ;—used colloquially. 

Nub’bin, n. An Americanism for a half-grown ear of 
Indian corn. 

Nubec’ula, u.; pl. Nusecuta, (dim. of Lat. nubes, 
cloud | (Astron.) A nebula.—p/. Specifically, the 
Magellanic clouds. See SupPLEMENT. 

(Med ) A speck on the cornea ; also, a cloudy or ropy 
appearance in urine. 

(Physiol) A granule from which all mineral and 
vegetable bodies are presumed to be formed; — called 
mesoblast by Professor Agassiz. 

Nu’‘ciform, a. [Lat. nuz, nucis, nut, and forma, form.] 
Having the form or shape ofa nut; resembling a nut. 

Nu’cleal, Nuclear. a. Belonging to a nucleus. 

Nu‘eleate, a. Possessing a nucleus. 

—v.a. [Lat. nucleare.) To collect, as about a nucleus, 
focns, or centre, 

Nucle‘iform, a. [Lat. nucleus, and forma, form.) 
Kernel-shaped. 

Nu cleolated, a. Having a nucleolus. 

Nu‘cleole, Nu'eleolus, n. [Dimin. of nucleus. 
(Physiol.) A cell containing u single granule; — calle 
also entoblast. 


(Her.) Applied to a line of partition. See 


Nucleus. n.; Eng. p’. Nucteuses; Lat. pl. Nucrer. 


(Lat., from nuz, nucis, u unt, a kernel, See Nut.) The 
kernel of a nut. ée below, f Bot.) — Hence, the 
central part of any body, or that about which matter is 
collected; the central portion which attracts accretion; 
the material portion of anything; —employed both in 
a literal and figurative sense. 


( Bot.) 
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that part of a seed which is contained within the us 
and consists of either the embryo and albumen, or ol 
the embryo only. In lichens, this word is applied to 
the disc of the shield which contains the sporules and 
their cases, 

(Crystallog.) The solid centre about which the par- 
ticles of a crystal are aggregated, 

(Astron.) The solid part or body of a comet, as 
distinguished from its nebulosity. 

Nu'bin. an extensive tract of E. Africa, having N. 
Egypt, E. the Red Sea, S. Abyssinia, and W. the desert 
of Libya; Lat. between 13 and 24° N., Lon. 33° and 
36° E.;: area, estimated at 360,000 sq. m. It is divided 
into Lower Nubia, or Nubia Proper, and Upper Nubia. 
Desc, The surface of Lower N. ix generally a sandy 
and rocky desert, except along the valley of the Nile, 
which is rendered productive by artificial irrigation, 
effected by sakkeas, or Persian water-wheels, In Upper 
N. the country is more elevated, and watered by several 
streams. Rivers. The Nile (Blue., and White). Climate. 
Though intensely hot, it is not unhealthy; the higher 
districts are subject to violent tropical rains, and the 
deserts on the E. and W. of the Nile to violent storms 
of winds. (Z061.) Lions, tigers, crocodiles, and the hip- 
popotamus are frequently seen, and wild dogs aud foxes 
are numerous. The giraffe, and ante- 
lopes of three kinds frequent the 
mountains and the banks of the 
White Nile. But the scourge of the 
country is the locusts, which, at 
times, settle in clouds upon the land, 
and destroy all vegetation. Ih. 

They are generally well made, strong 

and muscular, and their character 

and disposition are more susceptible 

of improvement than most of the 

African tribes. The women are gen- 

erally well formed, modest, and re- 

served in their manners, and re- 

markable for conjugal fidelity. (see 

Fig. 48.) As girls they wear nothing 

but a little apron of lenthern thongs 

culled a rabat. This apron is about 

9 inches or a foot in width, and per- 

haps 6 or 7 in. depth, and in general 

appearance resembles that of the 

Kaffir girl. When the girls marry, 

they retain the apron, but wear over 

it a loose garment, Which passes over 

one shoulder, and haugs as low as 

the knee. The hair is dressed ina 

way thatrecalls the ancient Egyptian 

woman to the traveller. It is jetty = 

black, and tolerably long, and is 

twisted with hundreds of small and 

straight tresses, generally finished of NUBIAN GIRL. 

at the tips with little knobs of yellow clay, which 

look at a distance as if they were Jumps of gold. Amu- 

lets of different kinds are woven into the locks, and 

the whole is so saturated with castor-oil that un expe- 

rienced traveller who wishes to talk toa Nubian woman 

takes care to secure the windward side, and not to ap- 

proach nearer than is absolutely needful, As u rule, 

the Nubian womenare not so dark as the men, but ap- 
roach nearly to a copper tint. “Two beautiful young 
vubian women,” says Lady Duff Gordon, ( Letters from 

Egypt.) “visited me in my boat, with hair in the little 

plaits finished off with lumps of yellow clay, burnished 

like golden tags, soft deep bronze skins. and lips and 

eyes fit for Iris and Athor, Their very dress and orna- 

ments were the same as those represented in the tombs, 

and I felt inclined to ask them how many thousand 

years old they were.“ The Nubians usually speak the 
Arabic language; und the learned castes among them 

cultivate most branches of Mohammedan literature. 
Prod. Barley, a grain called dhourra,” tobacco, indigo, 

coffee, dates, senna, and vegetable Cattle, sh » and 

goats are reared. There is a considerable trade in gold, 

silver, senna, ostrich-feathers, and dhourra. The traffic 

of slaves is extensively carried on, upwards of 5,000 be- 

ing annnally imported from the interior of Africa. 
Gort. N. is divided into 13 states, each governed by its 

melak, or chief, formerly independent, but now subor- 

dinate to the pasha of Egypt. Ten of these states are 

in Lower N., and 3 in Upper N. Hist, N., formerly come 

prising part of anc. Ethiopia, formed a treaty with the 

emperor Diocletian from 284 to 305. It was converted 
to Christianity at an early period, continuing in that 
faith until the 13th cent. The caliphOmar I. exacted from 
it an annual tribute of 360 slaves, abont the year 637, 
which was maintained until 1150. Contests were car- 
ried on continually between the people of Nubia and 
the Sultan of Egypt during the Mth cent., which ended 
in the extinction of Christianity, and the breaking up of 
the kingdom into a number of petty Mohammedan 
states. An expedition under Mehemet Ali brought them 
into subjection, more nominal than effective, to the 
Pasha of Egypt in 1820. %% towns. Shendy, Sennaar, 
Suakim, New Dongola, Ipsamboul, Halfuy, aud Berber. 
Pop. Estimated at 500,000. 

Nubil ity, n. [Fr. nulilité.]) State of being marriage- 
able; pubert 

Nu’bilose, a bilons, a. [Lat. nubilosus, from 
nubes, cloud.| Cloudy; h nebulous. (n.) 

Nuble, (% bla.) a river of Chili, rises on the W. slope 
of the Andes near the volcano of Chillan, and flowing 
W. by 8. joins the Chillan River to form the Itata River. 

Nucamentaceous, (-ta’shus,) a. [From Lat. nuz. 
nucis, nut.) (Bot.) Pertaining to a nut or nuts. 

Nu’eleus. (Piys.) See SUPPLEMENT. 
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The central fleshy pulpy mass of an ovule; or Nu’cule, n. Lat. nucula, a small nut.) (Bot.) Either 
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that frnit which is otherwise called a gland or acorn, or 
any stall, hard, one-seeded pericarp. 

Nuda tion, n. [From Lat. nudare, from nudus, naked. ] 
The act of stripping bare, or making nude. 

Nud den. a dist. of British India, presidency of Bengal, 
iu the delta of the Ganges, between Lat. 23° and 24° N., 
Lon. 88° and 89° E. area, 3,105 sq. m. Cap. Nuddea. 
Pop. Estimated at 1,187,000, 

Nuddle, v. n. To walk rapidly with the head bending 
forward ; — followed by along. (k.) 

Nude, a. [Lat. nudus; akin to Hind. nungta, nigut, 
naked. See Nakep.] Naked; bare; without coveriug; 
as, a nude figure. 

(Law.) Divested of force or efficacy; null; void; as, a 
nude agreement (ex nudo pacto non oritur actio). 

Nudge, n,.) v.a. (Perhaps from Prov. Ger. kniitschen, 
to pinch) To push or touch gently, as with the elbow, 
in order to attract attention. 

—n. A gentle pusb or touch, as with the elbow, 

Nudibranchia'ta, Nudibranchians, n. pl. 
[Lat. nudus, naked, branchia, gilis.) (hi.) An order 
of bermaphrodite gasteropodous Molluscs, which have 
the branchia exposed on some part of the body. The 
genus Doris (Fig. 853) is an example, 

Nudibran’chiate, a. (Zool.) Belonging to one of 
the Nudibranchiata, 

Nadifica’tion, n. [Lat. nudus, nude, and facere, to 
make.) ‘The act of rendering nude, or making naked. 
Nu dity, n. Fr. nudité: Lat. nuditas — nudus, naked.) 
State, quality, or condition of being nude; nakedness. 
—pl. (Fine Arts.) Figuves either wholly or in part divested 

of drapery. 

Nu dum pac’tam. [Lat., naked contract.) (Law.) 
See NUDE. 

Nueces, (nwa’ces,) in Jas, a river rising by several 
branches in Maverick co., and flowing a tortuous S. E. 
course of abt. 350 m., enters the Gulf of Mexico by a 
bay of its own name, bet. San Patricio and Nueces cos, 

—A S. by E. co., bordering on the Gulf of Mexico; 
area, abt. 3,200 sq. m. KRirers. Nueces and San Fer- 
nandez rivers, besides several smaller streams. Surface, 
nearly level; soit, not very fertile. Cap. Corpus Christi. 
Pup. abt. 4,000. 

Nueva (or New) Helve’tia, in California. See Sac- 
RAMENTO CITY. 

Nue’va (or New) Le'on, a state of Mexico, between 
Lat. 24° and 27° 30’ N., and Lon. 99° and 100° W.; area, 
abt. 16,687 sq.m. Rivers. Salinas aud Sabinas. Sur- 
Jace, mostly mountainous; soit, fertile. Min. Gold, silver, 
lead, and salt. Cap. Monterey. Pop. 171.000. 

Nue’va (or New) Sego’via, a smal! town of Nicara- 
gua, Central America, abt. 110 m. N. N E. of Leon. 

Nuevi'tas, or Nuevitas DeL Principe, a town on the 
N.E. coust of the island of Cuba, W. Indies, forming 
the port, and abt. 44 m. E. by N. of, Puerto Principe. 
Pop. abt. 820. 

Nuevo (or New) Santan’der, a town of Mexico, abt. 
120 m. N. W. of Tampico. 

Nu gatory. a. [Lat. nugatorius, from nuge, trifles, 
trumpery, bugntelles.] Trifling; vain; futile; worth- 
less; insignificant. 

—lnoperative; inconsequential ; ineffectnal; of no force, 

Nugent's Grove, in Jwa, a post-village of Linn co., 
abt. 50 m. W. S. W. of Dubuque. 

Nugget. n. (Mining.) The name given to the larger 
lumps of gold occasionally found in gold alluvium, 
Smailer Jumps are called peprtas, and the finest particles 
granos or sold grains. Nuggets have been found of ex- 
traordinary dimensions and weight: but, as may be sup- 
posed, they are comparatively rare. They are always 


v.a. [l. at. nuge, trifles, and facere, to make.) 
to make futile. 


centia, guilt, transgression, from Lat, nocens — naceo, to 
hurt.) That which hurts, harms, or injures; that which 
annoys or gives trouble and vexation; that which is 
offensive or noxious. 

A dun is an infernal nuisance." — Hook. 

(Law.) Avything that works burt, inconvenience, 
or damage. Nuisances are of two kinds — pubiic or 
common nuisances, and privafe nuisances. The former 
are those which affect the public, and are an annoyance 
to all the community, for which reason they are referred 
to the class of public wrongs or crimes. The offence 
consists in an encroachment on the common rights of 
the whole society; as where one obstructs the common 
highway, or sets up ap offensive trade in the midst of a 
town. Private N. may be defined as anything done to 
the hurt or annoyance of the lands, tenements, or 
hereditament of another, and not amounting to a tres- 
pass; as Where one projects the caves of Lis honse over 
those of his neighbor, or stops or obstructs a right of way. 
It isa N. it a neighbor sets up and exercises any offen- 
sive trade, or keeps pigs or other noisome animals near 
the house of another; and, Also, if a man by carelessness 
in excavating his own ground causes the fall of a house 
erected on land adjoining. It is no N. to set up any 
trade, or a school, in neighborhood or rivalship with 
another. N, whether private or public. is rather a 
tortious than a criminal act. The injury from it arises 
rather from a misuse of one’s own than from abuse of 
or aggression on another's right; and it ia, therefore, 
indirect or remote, as distinguished from actual invasion 
of another's property. It is not committed with force, 
either actual or implied. The remedy at law for the 
injury of N. is by action of trespass on the cause, in 
which the party injured may recover a satisfaction in 
damages for the injury sustained. The party aggrieved 
has also the right to abate the N. by his own act; that 
is, he may take away or remove it, provided he commits 
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no riot in so doing. nor occasions (in cases of private 
N) any damage beyond what the removal of the incon- 
venience necessarily requires. “The reason,” says Black- 
stone, “why the law allows this private and summary 
method of doing oneself justice is, because injuries of 
this kind, which obstruct or annoy such things as are 
of daily convenience and use, require an immediate 
remedy, and cannot wait for the slow progress of the 
ordinary ſorins of justice.” 

Nulsanc'er, n. (Law.) One who causes or upholds a 
nuisance, 

Nul, a. [From Lat. nullus, none.) (Law.) No; not any; 
as, nul tort. 

Nulhe'gan River, in Fermont, enters the Connecti- 
cut River from Essex co. 

Null, v.a. Sume as ANNUL (d. v.), of which it is an ab- 
breviation. 

Null, a. (Lat. nullus, none, not any ne. not, and ullus, 
any one; contracted from unu/us, dimin. of unus, one.) 
Of no value or furce; void; invalid, of no etlicacy, or lega 
or binding force or vitality. 

=n. Something that has no power, force, or meaning. — 
Anything valueless; a cipher. 

Nal'lah, u. [Hind.] Tu India, a stream, canal, or water- 
course; also, an inlet of the sea. 

Nullifica’tion, n. [L. Lat. nullificatio.) Act of nnlli- 
fying, or state of being nullified; a reudering void and 
of no effect, or of no legal e 5 

Right of nullification. (U.S, Pol.) The right formerly 
claimed on behalf of a State to nullify or make void, by 
its sovereign act or decree, an enactment of the general 
government which it deems unconstitutional. — Webster. 

Nal'lifier, n. One who nullifies or makes void. 

—In the U. States, a person who advocates the political 

principle of nullification. 

Nuallify, v.a. (Lat. nullus, and facio, to make.) To 
annul; to render null; to make void or invalid; to de- 
prive of legul force or efficacy. 

Nullip’ora, n. (Lat, from nullus. and porus, pore.) 
(Hot.) A gen. of marine plants, order Ceramiacre, con- 
sisting of rigid, branching, inasculate, calcareous species, 
formerly supposed to be polypi. 

Nallity, n. [Fr. nullité, from Lat. nullus.) Nonentity: 
nothingness; want of existence; lack of legal torce or 
efficacy. 

—That which acks force or efficacy; that which is null, 
void, or invalid. 

Nu’ma, in /ndiana, a post-village of Parke co., abt. 11 
m. N. of Terre Haute. 

Numa, in /owa, n post-village of Appanoose co., abt. 40 
m. S. W. of Ottumwa, 

Numan'tia. (Anc. Geog.) A city of Spain, cap. of the 
Arevaci, which offered a brave resistance to the Roman 
arins for 20 years. It was reduced B. d. 135, after a siege 
of 15 months, by Scipio Africanus, who brought against 
it an army of 60,000 men. The conqueror received the 
surname of Numantius. The place of this battle is sup- 
posed to be marked by the ruins of Puente de don Guar- 
ray, on the Douro, 3 m. of Soria, Old Castile. 

Numa Pompilius. second mythical king of Rome, 
a Sabine by birth, and elected, according to the legends, 
after the death of Romulus, Wise, devout, and peace- 
loving, he reigned about 40 years, and inspired by the 
nymph Egeria, he gave the Romans all the institutions 
of their religion. About B. c. 180 a pretended discovery 
was made of the sacred books of Numa. 

Numb, (nim,) a. [A. S. numen, taken. pp. of nimen ; 
and beniman, pp. benumen, to benumb, to stupefy.) Be- 
numbed ; deprived or destitute of the power of sensation 
and motion; torpid; paralyzed; chill; motionless. 

" Like a stony statue, cold and numb." — Shaks. 

—v. a. To benumb; to deprive of the power of sensation 
or motion; to deaden; to stupefy; to make torpid; to 
render motionless or paralyzed. 

“ Like dull narcotics, numbing pain.” — Tennyson. 

Number, n. [Fr. nombre; Lat. numerus.) A unit con- 
sidered in reference to other units, or in reckoning, 
counting, enuinerating; an assemblage of two or more 
units; an aggregate made up of distinct things expressi- 
ble by figures. 

“There is divinity in odd numbers.“ — Saks. 


—More than one: many; a multitude; a collection of 
many persons.— Comparative multitude; numerous- 
hess. — Quality of being numerable or countable ; quan- 
tity considered as made up by an aggregate of separate 
things. — The order and quantity of syllables constitut- 
ing teet, which render verse musical to the eur; hence, 
verse; poetry; —chiefly employed in the plural. 

“I lisp'd in numbers, for the numbers came." — Pope. 

(Gram.) The difference of termination or form of a 
word, to express unity or plurality, The termination 
which denotes one, or an individual, is in the singular 
number; the termination that denotes two or more in- 
dividuals or units constitutes the plural number. Hence, 
we say a noun, an adjective, a pronoun, or a verb, is in 
the singular or the plural number. 

(Math.) Numbers are nnits considered in reference to 
other units; as in counting, or performing the mathe- 
matical operations of addition, multiplication, Ke. Ac- 
cording to Sir Istac Newton, a number is the abstract 
ratio of one quantity to another quantity of the same 
species; and, consequently, there are three different 
sorts: as, integers, or whole numbers ; fractions of uneren 
numbers; and suras, or irrational quantities. Cardinal 
numbers are such as consider the number of units, — 
as, 1. 2,3; while ordinals consider their position, — as, 
Ist, 2d, and 3d. A compound number is such as can be 
divided by some other number besides unity. A rational 
number is one which can be measured by unity; as an 
trrational one is the reverse. Prime numbers are such 
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as are only divisible by unity, as 3, 5, 7, 11, Ac. Perfect 
numbers are those, the sum of whose aliquot parts added 
together forms the whole number. A square number is 
one which is multiplied into itself, as 9, which is the 
square of 3; while a cubic number is one which is mul- 
tiplied twice into itself, as 27 is the cube of 3, which 
equals 3X33. As the theory of numbers is usually 
contained in most elementary treatises on algebra, it 
need not be entered into the present article; suffice it 
to say, that it owes its perfection to Diophantus, who 
lived in the 3d century; to Vista, Bachet, and Fermat, 
of the 16th; and to the essays of Euler, Legendre, and 
Newton, of a later æra. 

—v. a. [Lat. numero, from numerus, number.] To count; 
to reckon; to enumerate; to calculate; to ascertain, as 
the units of any sum, collection, or multitude. 

“I will number you to the sword.” — Zsa. Ixy. 12. 

—To reckon as one of a collection or multitude. 

“ Ho was numbered with the transgressors, aud bore the sin of 
many.“ — Isa. liii. 12. 

—To give the number of; to assign or specify the place of 
in a numbered series; as, to number the folios in a book. 
— To contain; to include; to consist of; to amount to; 
to give as the result of enumeration; as, the malcon- 
teuts number strongly. 

Num berer, n. Que who numbers or enumerates. 

Num’berless, a. That cannot be enumerated; counte 
less; innumerable, 

Numbers, (Book of.) (Script.) The fourth book 
of the Old Testament, being a trauslation of the Greek 
name given to it in the Septuagint, Arith mi., because it 
contains an account of the numbering of the people. In 
Hebrew it is called, after the usual practice, by the word 
with which it begins, signifying “and he spake;" also 
by the fifth word in the first verse, signifying “in the 
wilderness,” becanse it narrates the transactions of the 
Israclites in the wilderness. It is the history of a period 
of 38 years in the wilderness, opening with the second 
month of the second year after the deliverance from the 
land of Egypt, to the eleventh month of the fortieth 
year of the same epoch; but it is chicfly confined to the 
first and last of these years. It may be divided into 
three parts: — (I) the numbering of the people, as also 
additions to the Jaws given in Exodus and Leviticus 
(i.-x. 10); (2) the further events in the wilderness, be- 
ginning with the departure of the people from Sinai 
down to the commencement of the fortieth year, with 
the laws promulgated during that time (xii-xix ); (3) 
the occurrences and prescriptions in the first ten months 
of the fortieth year (xx.-xxxvi.) The greatest part of 
the book is occupied in enumerating the several laws 
and ordinances not mentioned in the preceding books: 
such as the office and number of the levites; the trial 
by the waters of jealousy; the rites to be observed by 
the Nazarites; the making of fringes on the borders of 
their garments; the law of inheritance; of vows; cf the 
cities of refuge, &c. Among the more remarkable 
events which it records, are the sedition of Aaron and 
Miriam; the rebellion of Korah and his companions; 
the murmurings of the whole body of the people; 
Balaam’s prophecy; and the miraculous budding of 
Aaron's rod. It likewise gives a distinct account of the 
several stages of journeyings through the wilderness, 
The authenticity of this book has frequently been called 
in question; and some critics, while admitting its gen- 
uineness, are disposed to give a mythical character to 
many of its parts; but its minute aud straightforward 
narratives, and other internal marks, are strong objec- 
tions to such an hypothesis, and it is received literally 
by the great majority of biblical students. 

Namb-fish, (nùm’-.) n. (Zi.) The TORPEDO, g. v. 

Num bles. u. pl. The entrails of a deer. 

Numbness, (nùm'nes,) n. State or quality of being 
numb. 

(Med.) A loss of power, and partially of feeling, 
which may occur in any part of the body, or affect an 
entire side. When the effect of long exposure to cold, 
or a cramped position, a warm bath and friction will 
soon, by restoring the circulation, relieve the torpidity 
experienced; when, however, the numbness js caused 
by disease, it must be treated in accordance with the 
disease that has produced it; friction, however, aud ex- 
ercise, are the standard local remedies. 

Nu’merable, a. [Lat. numeraiilis.] That may be 
numbered, reckoned, or counted. 

Nu'meral, a. [Fr. numéral; Lat. numeralis, from 
numerus, number.) Pertaining to, or consisting of, 
number. — Expressing or representing number; stand- 
ing as u substitute for figures; numerical; as, numeral 
letters, thus. X for ten. 

—n. (Arith.) A figure or symbol by means of which nnm- 
bers are expressed; the distinctive name of Arabic nu- 
merals being given to the nine figures or digits and the 
zero,that are now in almost universal use among civilized 
nations for this purpose. Both the origin of these fig- 
ures, and the period at which they became known in 
Europe, have been made subjects of laborious investiga- 
tion; and it seems to be now proved beyond doubt 
that they are of Indian, not Arabic origin, and were in- 
vented by the Brahmins some time B. . But the more 
important inquiry as to the time of their introduction 
into Europe has hitherto baffled all research. For Ro 
man and Greek numerals, see NOTATION. 

(Geom.) A word expressive of number. 
Nu’merally, adv. In number; according to number. 
No’merary,a. Pertaining or haviug reference to a 

certain number, 

Nu’'merate, v.a. [Lat. numero, numeratus, from nu- 
merus, a number.] (Arith.) To count; to reckon; to 
enumerate; to divide and read off numbers or figures 
accurding to the rules of numeration. 
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Numera'tion, n. [Fr. from Lat. numeratio,) (Arith.) 
The art of classing numbers together and expressin; 
ay according to the general principles o! 
no u. 


Nu merator, n. One who numbers; — u term applied 
in mathe.natical science. 

(Ari A.) That of a fraction which expresses into 
how many parts the unit is divided, In the fraction 36, 
for example, the figure 6 is the numerator, na it shows 
that the denominator has been divided into vight purts, 
of which only five are taken to constitute the fraction. 
See Fractions, 

Numerianus, Marcus AURELIUS, (nu-meri-ai/nus,) a 
Roman emperor, who succeeded to the throne on 
death of Carus, his father, 4. D. 282; but was murdered 
by his father-in-law, after a reign of 8 months, He dis- 
played considerable talent both as a writer and an orator. 

Numer'ie, Numerical, a. [Fr. numerique, from 
Lat. numerus.) Belonging to, denoting, or consisting in 
numbers; expressed by numbers, and not letters; as, a 
numerical equation.—The same in number; hence, 
identical; one and the same. — Numerical, as contradis- 
tinguished from algebraicul, is employed to express a 
value independent of its sign; thus,—7 is numerically 
greater than —5, though algebraically less. 

Numerically, ade. In numbers; in a numerical 
manner; with regard to number, or sameness in num- 
ber; as, a thing is numerically different. 

Numero. n. [It., from Lat. numerus, number.] Num- 

frequently contracted to No. 

Nu“ merous, a. [Lat. numerosus.) Being many; con- 
sisting of a great number of persons; as, a numerous 
army. — Consisting of regular numbers; rbythmical ; 
poetic; musical ; melodious. 

Nu’merously, adv. In great numbers; as, the levee 
was numerously attended, 

Nu’‘merousness, n. State, condition, or quality of 
being many or numerous; characteristic of consisting 
of a great number of individuals. — Quality of consisting 
of poetic number or rhythmical harmonies; musical- 
ness. (u.) 

“ That which will distin, his is the numerousness of 
10 wel guish his style, 

NWu‘mida, n. (Zoől.) A Linnwan us of birds, fam- 
ily dhana including the Guinea fowl and the 


Crested Pintado. 

Numid’ia. — Geog.) A former inland country of N. 
Africa, boun on the N. by the Mediterranean Sea, 8. 
by Getulia or Libya, E. by and W. by Mulucha, 
separating it from Mauritania; it a length of nearly 
600 m., and an indefinite width, tho probably not 
exceeding 50 or 60 m. In the time of the Carthagin- 
fans, Numidia contained two powerful nations, the 
Massyli and the Massæsili ; and by the Romans was 


divided into ag sel ad g including the first-named 


people, and the Qesari. or the country 
of the Massæsili, the capital being Cirta. The Romans 
became ted with this country u. ©. 264, during 
the first Punic war, when the Carthaginians employed 
the people as light cavalry. They transferred their ser- 
vices to the Romans B. 0. 256, and aided them through- 
out the second Punic war, n. ©. 218-201. Massinissa, the 
king, who was rewarded with a large accession of terri- 
tory, died B. d. 149; his son Micipsa, at his death, left the 
kingdom to Adherbal and Hiempsal, his sons, and his 
nephew Jugurtha, u. C. 118. Jugurtha having mur- 
dered his cousins, the Romans declared war against him 
b. 0. 111; and he was captured and put to deuth B. g. 
104. (See Jugueruing Wan.) The country was made 
a Roman province by Julius Cæsar for having taken 
part in the civil war against him, and Sallust the histo- 
rian was appointed governor B.C. 46. Caligula changed 
the government of the province in 39. It was wrested 
from the Romans by the Vandals, under Genseric, in 
429. They were subdued by Belisarius, general of the 
Emperor Justinian I., in 533, The Mohammedans, com- 
manded by Akbar, seized Numidia in 667. A large part 
of Numidia is now incorporated with French Algeria, and 
the modern city of Constantine (Fig. 663) stands on the 
ruins of the ancient Cirta. 

Numidia, in Pennsylvania, a village of Montour co., 
abt. 17 m. of Danville, 

Numismatic, Numismat'ical, a. [Fr. numis- 
matique, from late Gr, numismatikos, belonging to coin.) 
Pertaining or having reference to money, coin, or med- 
als; relating to the science of numismatics, 

Numismatics, (nu-mizmat’iks,) n. pl. (Gr. nomisma ; 
Lat. nummus, u coin or medal.) That science which has 
for its object the study of ancient and modern coins and 
medals. Cins are pieces of metal on which different 
marks have been impressed by public authority, to indi- 
cate their weight and value, in order to make them a 
convenient mediam of exchange; medals ure pieces of 
metal similar to coins, not intended as a medium of ex- 
change, but merely struck to commemorate some im- 
portant event. The science of numismatics has the 
same divisions as history, Ancient numismatics extend 
to the fall of the Western empire ; the namismatics of the 
Middle Ages commence with Charlemagne; and modern 
numismatica with the revival of learning. The pieces 
of metal originally used as money were rude and shape- 
less; and some ancient writers mention money of leather 
among the Carthaginians, Spartansand Romans. Wooden 
pester Bpen also used by the Romans, and shells, which 
are still employed by some tribes in Africa, Gold, silver, 
aud „ however, are, und have been, the ordinary 
materials of money. See Mint, Moxxv.— The ancient 
coins which have preserved are much more nn- 
merous than those handed down from the Middle Ages, 
The principal stores have been found in tombs, or in 
places where they have been concealed, either through 
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fear, avarice, or superstition. Till the 3d century the 
faces on meduls were represented in profile. In the 
coins of the Lower empire, huwever, there are Gothic 
front ſuces filling up the whole Held of medals, Both 
methods are employed by the moderns; but the ancients 
gave more relief to the figure. The coins of the kings 
of Macedon are the most ancient of any yet discovered 
bearing portraits; and Alexander L, who commenced 
his reign about 500 years B. C., is the earliest monarch 
whose medals have yet been found, The medals of the 
sovereigns who ruled in Sicily, Curia, Cypras, Heraclea, 
of kings of Mayet, Preis, Thrace, Parthin, Damesces, 
ol 0 pt, us, 
A nA, Galatia, Sparta, Epirus, Illyricum, Gaul, 
and the Alps. This series comprises a period of 330 
years, and extends from the time of Alexander the 
Great to the Christian æra. A perfect und distinct 
series of ancient medals is formed by the Koman em- 
rs from Julius Cæsar to the overthrow of the empire 
jy the Goths, and, indeed, still later. Ina cabinet, the 
Grecian coins claim the chief place, not only on account 
of their antiquity, but also for their workmanship, the 
finest examples being those which were struck before 
the subjection of Greece to the Roman empire, The 
Roman coins are divided into two classes — the consular 
and the imperial. The latter terin is specifically applied 
to those struck after the conclusion of the republican 
æra of Rome down to the fall of the Roman empire. 
Caius Julius Cæsar was the first Roman who gained 
permission to put his figure upon medals. The coins 
of the Middle Ages embrace the bracteates, &c., which, 
after the dissolution of the Roman empire, were circu- 
lated in the newly-formed European states. As a science, 
numismatics agpo to have been entirely unknown to 
the ancients. 10 first treatise on the subject was pub- 
lished by a Spaniard, Antonio Agostino, in 1577, As 
the reseurches into the different branches of the subject 
became more extensive, more attention was paid to this 
matter, and the works of Vaillant, Spanheim, J. J. 
Gessner, and Pellerin, display immence stores of learn- 
ing, and are worthy of perusal, although they are not 
altogether to be relied on. For an elaborate work on 
N., see Boutkowski's Dic. Numismatique, (Paria. 1877.) 

Numismatist, n. One learned in coins and medals. 

Numismatog’raphy, Namismatol’ * 
(Gr, nomisma, nomismalés, current coin, to 
write, and logos, treatise.) That branch of historical 
science which pertains to, or treats of, coins and medals ; 
numismatics. 

Numismatologist, n. Same as NuwisMatiet, g. v. 

Num mary, Num‘mular, Num mulary, a. 
[From Lat. nummulus, dim. of nummus, a coin; Fr. 
nummulaire.) Pertaining or having reference to coin 
or money; uniary; monetary. 

Num mulites. u. pl. [Lat. nummus, n coin, and Gr. 
lithos, a stone.) (Pal. and Geol.) A genus of the fam- 
ily Foraminifera, the shells of which, in various parts 
of the world, are found in immense numbers, and which 
receive their name from their external resemblance to 
battered coins. They are orbicular, ( Fig. 1972,) convo- 
lute, and show no trace of spire externally; whorls con- 
tiguous, and not apparent; cells numerous and small ; 


Fig. 1972. — NUMMULITE LIMESTONE. 
(From Peyrehorade, Pyrenees.) 
partitions transverse. and not perforated. Some are 
very minute, and scarcely any are more than an inch in 
diameter. The beds of the Middle Eocene period are 
chiefly composed of N. They cover portions of the 
Pyrenees and Alps at a height of 10,000 feet above the 
sea-level, and the southern slopes of the Himalayas at 


a height of 16,500 feet. The ids of Egypt are built 
of stone composed of the — — amv 


perhaps other species. 

„ a. Containing, or composed of, num- 
mulites, 

Num skull. n. A blockhead; an ignoramus ; a dolt; 
a dunce; a stupid, heavy-witted fellow, (Used collog.) 
Nam‘skulled, (-sküld,) a. Doltish; stupid; thick- 

headed ; dull in understanding. 

Nun. u. ([A. 8. nunnæ; Fr. and Ger. nonne; L Lat. 
nonna, a pious widow, or from L. Lat. nonnus, a 
monk; probably corrupted from Gr. manos, alone, soli- 
tary; Sp. a nun.] (Xecl. Hist.) A woman who 
devotes herself in a cloister or nunnery, to a religious 
life. The name is probably from a Coptic or Kgyptian 
root, signifying a virgin; and ata very early period in 
the Church there were women who made public pro- 
fession of virginity, and were enrolled in the canon or 
matricula of the Church, but they did not dwell in re- 
ligious houses. They do not seem to have been abso- 
lutely forbidden to marry; but as celibacy and the mo- 
nastic life rose in the esteem of the Church, the cen- 
sures against marriage became more stringent. The 
virgins were of great esteem in the Church, and had 
some particular honors paid to them. Their persons 
were sacred, and severe laws were enacted against any 
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—A quantity of food sufficient for a luncheon. 
an È 


Nun’‘da, in Jii 


Nuan’'dinal, n. 
Nun‘dinal, Nun‘dinary, a. 


Nu‘nez, 


NUNE 1799 


that should presume to offer the least violence to them, 
The consecration was usually performed publicly ir the 
church by the bishop, The virgin made a public profes- 
sion of her resolution, and then the bishop put upon ber 
the accustomed habit, part of which was a veil, called 
the sacrum velamen; hence the modern phrase, “ to 
take the veil.” They seem also to have woro a kind of 
mitre or coronet, and in some places the head was 
shaved, a practice condemned by the council of Gangra, 
Certain canons required virgins to be forty years old 
before they were veiled; and the imperial laws decreed 
that ifany virgin were veiled before that age, either by 
the violence or hatred of her parents, she was at liberty 
to marry, The first nunnery is said to have been founded 
by one St. Syncletica, a contempo; of St. Anthony, in 
the 3d cent., and they soon spread throughout Europe. 
(See Monacuism.) ere are various orders of nuns, 
some devoting themselves entirely to private religions 
exorcises, while others engage in the more active duties 
of Christian charity, In the Roman Catholic Church, 
when a young woman is to be professed, or made a nun, 
the habit, veil, and ring of the candidate are carried to 
the altar, and she herself, accompanied by her nearest 
relatives, is conducted by the bean Two ancient ven- 
erable matrons attend upon her as brideswomen. When 
the bishop has said mags, the arch-priest chants an an- 
them, the subject of which is that she ought to have 
her lamp lighted, because the bridegroom is coming to 
meet her. hen the bishop calls her in a kind of reci- 
tative, to which she answers in the same manner. Being 
come before the prelate, and on her knees, she attends 
to the exhortation he makes tu her with regard to a re- 
ligious life, and in the meantime the choir chants the 
litanies. Then the bishop, having the crosier in his left 
hand, pronounces the benediction. She then rises u 
and the bishop consecrates the new habit, spriuklin i 
with holy water, When the candidate bas put en be 
religious habit, she again presents herself before the 
bishop, and sings on her knees Ancilla Christi sum, &e. 
(„Jam the servant of Christ“). Then she receives the 
veil, and afterwards the ring, by which she is married 
to Jesus Christ; and, lastly, the crown of virginity. 
When she is crowned, an anathema is denounced against 
all who shall attempt to break her vows. After the 
communion, the prelate gives her up to the conduct of 
the abbess, saying to her, “Take care to preserve pure 
and s c _ is young woman, whom God has conse 
crated,” Ac. 
(Zotl.) A kind of pigeon, Columba vestalis, which has 
a white hood, 
Nun-buoy, (ien. (Naut.) A buoy rotund in the 
middle, and tapering to each end, See Buor. 
Nunc dimit'tis. [Lat, now lettest thou depart.) 
71 The name given to the canticle of Simeon (Luke 
, which forms part of the compline office of the 
Roman breviary, and is retained in the evening service of 
the Anglican Church when it follows the second lesson, 
Nunchion, acess n. A luncheon; a portion of 
food taken between meals. 


" Laying by their swords and truncheons, 
They took their breakfasts or their nunchions.” — Hudibras, 


(Used as 
nglish provincialism,) 

Nuncio, (niin'shi-o,)n, [It. nunzio; Fr. nonce; Lat. 
nuncius-—novus, new, and cien, to set in motion.) Pro 
erly, one who bears news; n messenger; but it is usual 
applied to a person sent by the Pope to represent his 
Holiness at a foreign court, A nuncio is, in fact, the 
Pope's ambassador, as an internuncio is his 1 Bo 
traordinary, Strictly speaking, he represents the 
only as a temporal sovereign; but he is often comm 
sioned to treat of spiritual affairs, and to on the 
condition of churches, and the character of church dig- 
nitaries, especially of candidates for the mitre. The 
nuncio in France is forbidden by law to exercise eccle- 
siastical — being recoguized only as the papal 


am y 
Naneu’pative, Nunen'patory, a. [Fr. nuncu- 
patif, from Lat. nuncupo, n „ to 1 by name 
namen, a name, and capio, to take.) Publicly or sol- 
emnly; declaratory.— Oral; verbally pronounced: not 
written, as a will.— Nominal; existing only in name. 
ve will or testament. (Law.) A will or tes- 
tament made orally, though afterwards put into writing. 
„a townabip of McHenry co.; pop. 
abt, 2,600, 


Nun’‘da, in Minnesota, a post-township of Freeborn co. ; 
pop. abt. 400. 
Nun da., in New Fork, a post-village and township of 


Livingston co., abt. 67 m. E. S. E. of Buffalo; pop. of 
township abt. 4,500. 

A nundinal letter. 

[Lat. nundinalis, 
„ ius, from nundinus, relating to nine days — 
novem, nine, and dies, day.) Pertaining or having refer- 
Heg to a market- or fair-day; belonging or relating toa 

r. 


Nansa tens town of England, co. of Warwick, 14 m. 


N.W. of Rugby, . Ribbons. Pop. 5,000. 

or N river of W. Africa, in Se 
bia. which, after a W. course, enters the Atlantic Ocean, 
Lat. 10° 40“ N., Lon. 14° 40’ W. 


Nu'nez, ALVARADO, (CABEÇA DE Vaca,) one of the ear- 


Nest explorers of the N. American continent, and an as- 
sociate of Pamfilo de Narvaez, firat governor of Florida 
appointed by the Spanish Crown. Landing in that 
conntry in April, 1528, Narvaez with his followers 

trated into the interior in quest of gold. After a fruitless 
search, they returned to the coast, to find the vessels of 
their fleet having left for Havana. They thereupon built 
6 boats, and, after many dangers and difficulties, reached, 


NURS 


1800 


in October, the mouth of a river, which fs assumed to 
have been the Mississippi. Becoming separated ina 
storm, N. left his boats, and proceeded westward over- 
land, until he reached a country answering to the de- 
scription of the present New Mexico. There he found 
the natives suffering from an epidemic, which, possess- 
ing some knowledge of medicine, N. relieved, and there- 
by acquired considerable influence over the tribes. 
After a protracted sojourn, N. proceeded on his course 
W. by S., and, in 1536, eight years after leaving Florida, 
N, with the three other survivors of the expedition, ar- 
rived at the Spanish settlement of Calincan, on the Pa- 
cific coast. The events of his after-life are not known, 

Nung, u. A bale of cloves. 

Nungeenah’, a town of Hindostan, in the N.W. prov- 
inces; Lat. 298 27 N., Lou. 78° 30 E. Manuf. Fire- 
arms. Pop. 30,000. 

Nun ‘ica, in Michigan, a post- village of Ottawa co., abt. 
22 m. W N.W. of Grand Rapids. 


v. d. 


NUTC 


NUTT 


a sick person; specifically, a female attendant upon Nat-yall, n. Bee GALL-NUT. 


another woman during her lying-in ; a“ Suirey Gamp.” 
A person who breeds, educates, fosters, or protects ; that 
which breeds, trains, or causes to grow.—Au old woman ; 
—used in a contemptuous sense, 

To put to nurse, or to put out to nurse, to cause to be 
attended by a nurse; to send away to be placed under 
a nurse's care. 

Wet-nurse, a woman hired to suckle another woman's 
infant. 

To suckle; to nourish at the breast; to tend, as 
infants. — To attend and tuke care of in childhood or in 
sickness; to wait upon, as au invalid.— To feed ; to fos- 
ter; to maintain; to cherish; to bring up; to train; to 
encourage ; to promote growth in. 

To nurse the saplings tall.” — Milton. 


—To manage with care and economy, with a view to 


accumulation. 
Nursing her wrath to keep it warm.” — Burns, 


Nut’-hatch, Nut“-bhreaker, Nut-jobber, n. 
(Zodl.) A genus of Insessores birds, Sitta, family Certhya- 
dx, having. a straight conical or prismatic bill, short 
legs, tho hind-toe very strong. The female lays her 
eggs, which are white with a few pale-brown spots, in 
holes of trees, frequently in those which have been de- 
serted by the wood- 
pecker; and when 
driven from her 
nest, on being dis- 
turbed, hisses like 
a suake. The N., 
like the woodpeck- 
er, runs with facil- 
ity upon and about 
the trunks an d & 
branches of trees; 
but the tail, which 
is short and round- 


Nunna'tion, n. [Lat. nunnatio.] In the Arabic 
grammar, the pronunciation of the terminal n in words. 

Nun'nery, u. A religious house, serving as the abode 
of nuns; a cloister devoted to females. 

Nun ‘nish, a. Pertaining to, or resembling, or having 
reference to a nun or nuns. 

Nuo’ro, a town of Italy, island of Sardinia, 78 m. N. N. E. 
of Cagliari ; 5,162. 


Nurse’-child, n. A nursling; a child placed at nurse. 

Nurse’-maid,n. A girl or female domestic who has 
charge of children. 

Nur’ser, n. One who, or that which, fosters or pro- 
motes growth. 

Nurse’-pond, n. A pond for the propagation of fish. 

Nursery, u. The place or apartment in which chil- 
dren are nursed and taken care of.— A plantation of 


ed, is of no assist- 
ance to the ak ig 
its pro; 8. n- 
like che: wood- 
pecker, however, 
the N. runs with 
the head down- 


Fig. 1974. 
WHITE-BELLIED NUT-HATCH, 
(Sitta Carolinensis.) 


Nu’phar, 1. 15 r. nauſar.] (Bot.) A genus of aquatic 
plants, order Nymphiracem. The Yellow Pond-lily, N. 
advena, common in the U. States in sluggish streams 
and muddy lakes, is a well-looking and very curious 
plant, but from its filthy habits it has been called, with 
some justice, the frog-lily. The rhizoma is large, creep- 
ing extensively. Leaves large, dark-green, shining 
above, and, when floating, pale and slimy beneath. Peti- 
oles half round. Flowers rather large and globular in 
form, erect, on a thick, rigid stalk. Three outer sepals 
yellow inside, and the three inner entirely yellow, as 
well as the petals and stamens.— Wood. 

Nap ‘tial, (-shi-al,) a. [Fr.; Lat. nuptialis, from nup- 


young trees ; a growing coppice of shrubs for transplant- 
ing.— The place where anything is nourished and en- 
couraged, and the growth and development promoted. 
A luxurious court is the nursery of disorders.” — L' Estrange. 


That which forms, trains, or educates. 


“ My paper is a kind of nursery for another.“ — Addison. 


—That which is the object of a nurse’s care. 
Nur'seryman, .; pl. Nurserymen. One who keeps. 


cultivates, or takes charge of a nursery of young trees 
and shrubs. 


Nurs'ling, u. One who or that which is nursed; an 


infant; a child at nurse; a fondling; a foster-child. 
“She was made the nursling of nobility.” — Spenser. 


wards as wel] as upwards, and indeed the former posi- 
tion of the head appears to be the favorite one ; it gener- 
ally alights on a branch with the head in a downward 
position, and sleeps in that posture. The N. feeds on 
caterpillars, beetles, and various kinds of insects: it also 
eats nuts, of which it lays up considerable hoards in the 
holes of trees. Its mode of fastening the nut ina chink, 
perforating the shell, and extracting the kernel, is as 
ingenious as it is amusing to witness; when disturbed at 
its work, it very readily removes the nut, and flies 
away with it. These birds are found in all cold and 
temperate climates. The White-bellied N. of N. America 
(Sitta Carolinensis, Fig. 1974) is 6 inches long, and the 
wings about 4 inches; its color is ashy-blue above, the 


ti, marriage — nubo, nuptum, to marry, said of a wo- 
man, properly, to veil.) Belonging or having reference 
to marriage; done at, or characterizing a wedding. — 
Constituting marriage. 
“Confirm that amity with nuptial knot.” — Shaks. 

—n. pl. Nuptial ceremony; marriage; wedding; matri- 
monial union. 

Nur, n. A hard, knobby piece of wood used by boys in the 
game of hockey.—An English provincialism for the head. 

Nuremberg. (Ger. Nürnberg. ] a city of Bavaria, cup. 
of circ. Middle Franconia, on the Pegnitz, 93 m. N.N.W. 
of Munich. It issurrounded by walls and turrets, with 


under parts white, top of the head and neck black. 
Nut’-hook, n. A long pole or staff with a hook at one 
extremity, serving to pull down boughs when gathering 
nuts. — A thief who steals by means of a hook; also 
a tipstaff, or constable who hooks, or seizes, offenders. 
Nuat/-jobber, n. (Zotl.) See NUT-HATCH. 
Nutmeg, n. [Fr. naz muscade; It. noce muscata, nut- 
musk.) (Bot.) See MYRISTICA. 
Nultrin. n. (Con.) The fur of the Corpv. q. v. 
Nu'trient, a. Encouraging or fostering growth or 
development; nutritious ; nourishing. 


Nurture, E n. [Fr. nourriture.) That which 
nourishes; food ; diet; nutriment. — Act of nourishing, 
nursing, or fostering ; education; training; instruction, 

—v.a. To nourish; to feed. — To bring or train up; to 
instruct; to educate. 

* He was nurtured where he had been born.“ — Wotton. 

Nus’co, a town of S. Italy, prov. of Principato Ulteri- 
ore, 46 m. N. E. of Naples. Pop. 4,000. 

Nut, n. [A. S. hnut, hnutu; D. noot; Ger. nuss; Fr. noiz ; 
Lat. nuz, nucis.) The name popularly given to the 
roundish fruit of certain trees and shrubs, consisting of 


arched gates and four massive cylindrical towers, more 
however for ornament than use. The anc. N. is one of 
the most remarkable and interesting cities of Germany, 
on account of the numerous remains of medi val archi- 
tecture which it presents in its picturesque streets, with 
their gabled honses, stone balconies, and quaint carv- 
ings. Among the most remarkable of its numerous 
Fade buildings are the churches of St. Sebald and St. 

wrence, the Rathhaus, or town-hall, adorned with 
paintings by Albert Durer, and the Reichsveste, or im- 
perial castle, the residence of the German emperors in 
the Middle Ages. In the great market-place is the 
Schiner Brunnen, or “ beautiful fountain,” and a Gothic 
obelisk. There are numerous institutions of learning. 
and a number of public libraries, among which the 
city library contains 40,000 printed vols., and 800 MSS. 


Fig. 1973. — NUREMBERG. 


Manuf. Jewelry, metallic goods, mathematical and 
musical instruments, mirrors, ivory and alabaster arti- 
cles, paper, woollen yarn, and the celebrated children’s 
toys and dolls, which are extensively exported to all 
parts of Europe and America, N., supposed to have 
been founded in the 9th century, becumeè the seat of the 
first Germanic diet in 938, and was made a free city in 
1219. It early embraced the canse of the Reformation, 
and diets were held in 1523 and 1524; and the first re- 
ligious peace, called the Peace of Nuremberg, was con- 
cludad in 1532, by which full toleration was granted to 
those professing the new doctrines. V. retained its in- 
dependence till 1803, when Napoleon I. bestowed it upon 
the King of Bavaria, Pop (1881) 99,519. 

Nurse, n. [Fr. nourrice, from Lat. nutriæ — nutrire, 
to nourish, feed, support. See Nutrition.) A woman 
who suckles infants; a female that has the care of in- 
fants, or a woman employed to tend the children of 
others; as, a wet-nurse.— A person who has the care of 


Nuta'tion, n. 


a hard shell inclosing a kernel; as, a walnut, a cocoa-nut, 
a hazel-nut, &c. In this country, as in England, the 
name nut, without distinctive prefix, is commonly given 
to the hazel-nut, but in France to the walnut. 

(Bot.) The term nut (nuz) is used to designate a one- 
celled fruit, with a hardened pericarp, containing, when 
mature, only one seed. The Achenium (d. v.) was by the 
older botanists generally included in this term. Some 
of the fruits to which it is popularly applied scarcely 
receive it as their popular designation. The hazel-nut 
is an excellent example of the true nut of botanists. 

( Mech.) A short internal screw, which acts in the 
head of an external screw, and is employed to fasten 
anything that may come between it and a flange on the 
bottom of the external screw or bolt. A piece of metal 
with a cylindrical grooved hole, screwed upon the ond 
of a screw-bolt. 

(Naut.) A projecting nozzle on each side of the 
shank of an anchor, to hold the stock firmly in its place. 

—v.n. To gather nuts; as, to go nutting. 

Nu‘tant, a. Nodding ; having the head inclined down- 
ward, as certain plants. 

Fr.; Lat. nutatio.] The act of nod- 
ding. (R.) 

(Astron.) A slight oscillatory movement of the 
earth's axis, which disturbs the otherwise circular path 
described by the pole of the earth round that of the 
ecliptic, known as the “ precession of the equinoxes.” 
It is produced by the same causes, viz., the attraction of 
the sun, moon, and planets (the attraction of the last- 
mentioned being so small as to be quite imperceptible), 
upon the bulging zone about the earth’s equator, 
though in this case it is the moon alone that is the 
effective agent. It also, for reasons which need not be 
given here, depends, for the most part, not upon the po- 
sition of the moon in her orbit, but of the moon’s node. 
The effect of nutation, when referred to the equator and 
ecliptic, is to produce a periodical change in the ob- 
liquity of the ecliptic, and in the velocity of retrograda- 
tion of the equinoctial points. It thus gives rise to the 
distinction of “apparent” from “ mean“ right ascen- 
sion and declination, the former involving, and the latter 
being freed from the fluctuations arising from nutation. 
This motion is common to all the planets. 

(Bot.) The action of a flower in following the appar- 
ent movement of the sun, from the east in the morning 
to the west in the evening. 

Nut'-breaker, n. (Zoll.) Same as NUT-HATCH, q. v. 

Nut/-brown, a. Brown as a nut long kept and dried; 
huzel-colored; as, nué-brown ale. 

Nut-cracker, (krak’r,)n. An instrument for crack- 
ing the shells of nuts by pressure. 

(Zodl.) A genus of European birds (nucifraga or 
caryocataces) of the family Corvida, with a straight coni- 
cal bill, both mandibles terminating in an obtuse point, 
and tail nearly square at the end. The form and char- 
acters are nearly similar to those of crows, but the habits 
are rather thosa of jays, and in some respects indicate 
an approach cw woodpeckers, 
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—n. Any nutritious substance or aliment which promotes 
growth, 

Nu'triment, n. [Lat. nuirimentum, from nutrire, to 
nourish.] That which nourishes or encourages growth; 
that which replenishes the natural waste of animal or 
vegetable matter; aliment; food; diet. — That which 
tends to promote and diffuse increase and improvement. 

“ Virtue 's the nutriment that feeds the mind.”— Swift. 


Nuatriment/al, n. Alimental; possessing dietetic 
characteristics, or the qualities of nutriment. 

Nutrition, (-trish’un,) n. [Fr.; Lat. nutritio, from nu- 
trio, nutritum, to suckle, nourish. Etymol. unknown.) 
(Physiol.) The complicated process by which a perpet- 
ual course of reproduction is going on in every part of 
the system, — the component particles of the various 
tissues, — bone, muscle, nerve, &c., which are disinte- 
grated and removed by the vital acts of the organism, 
being constantly replaced by new matter capable of 
continuing the functions necessary to life. In order to 
this, a due supply of proper food is necessary, which, 
after being digested, its nutritious particles are ab- 
sorbed, converted into healthy blood, and circulated 
over the system. The effete matter is removed by the 
organs of excretion, or modified by the purifying action 
of the lungs. Of the modes in which the substitution 
of new tissue takes place, and in which the effete parti- 
cles are removed in the interior of the system, our 
knowledge is as yet very imperfect. Each tissue seems 
to possess an elective affinity for certain constituents 
of the blood, which it appropriates to its own use in the 
process of conversion into organized material. See 
Boop, CnrIx, DEGLUTITION, DIGESTION, Pursiol cor. 

Nutritious, (-trish’us,) a. [Lat., from nutriz, nurse.] 
Nourishing; accelerating or promoting the growth, or 
replenishing the waste of animal or vegetable matter; 
as, nutritious food. 

Nutri’tiously, adv, Inanutritious or feeding manner. 

Nutri’‘tiousness, n. Quality of being nutritious. 

Nu'tritive, a. [Fr. nutritif.] Nutrimental; alimental; 
having the quality of affording nutriment; as, the au- 
tritive juices. 

Nu’tritively, adv. In a nutritive manner; so as to 
nourish ; nutritiously. 

Nu'tritiveness, n. Nutritiousness; quality of being 
nutritive; alimentariness. 

Nutshell, n. The hard shell of a nut; the external 
covering of the kernel. — A thing proverbially of little 
compass or of little value. 

„A thousand pounds to a nut-shell,”—L' Estrange. 


To liein a nut-shell, to admit of very brief and concise 
definition, arrangement, or statement; as, the question 
lies in a nut-shell. 

Nut talite, n. [From Thomas Nuttall.) (Min.) The 
common scapolite; an anhydrous silicate of alumina 
and lime, occurring in prismatic bluish- gray crystals at 
Bolton, Mass, 

Nutting, u. The act of gathering nuts. 

Nut’-tree, n. The HAZEL, g. v. See alse Fig. 270, 
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Nut'ty, a. Abounding in nuts; resembling or possess- 
ing the flavor of a Lut; as, nutkiy sherry, nutty ale, a 
nutty tree. — In Englund, a cant term for fine, pleas- 
ant, agreeable. 

Nux Vom‘ica, n. [Lat. nuz, nut, and vomicus, from 
vomere, to vomit.) See STRYCHNOS. 

Nuzzle, (niz’zl,) v.a. [Corrupted from nestle.) To 
nestle; to house, as in a nest; to ensnare, as in a noose 
or trap. 

—v.n. To nestle; to hide the head, as a child in the 
mother’s bosom. 

Nus'le, v.n. [From nose.] To work or root with the 
nose, like a bog in the mire. 

“ Lawyers nuzzling like an eel in the mud. L Estrange. 

—To go with the nose throughout and down, like swine. — 
To idle; to loiter; to hang about; to dilly-dally. (Used 
as un English provincialism.) 

Ny’ack, in New York, n post-village of Rockland co., 
Abt. 29 m. N. of New York City. 

M’yan’za, or Victoria Nyanza, a large fresh-water lake, 
in Central Africa, discovered by Capt. Speke in 1858, and 
further explored by Speke and Grant in 1862. Its 8. 
point is in Lat. 2° 44 8, Lon. 33% E. The N. shore is 
about 20 in. N. of the equator, and nearly parallel to it. 
Its surface is 3,740 fect above the sea, aud its length is 
estimated at 220 m. The Kitangulé is the principal river 
flowing into the N. on the W., while several streams 
issue from it on the N., and unite to form the Nile. — 
Another great lake was discovered in 1864,by Sir Samuel 
Baker, and called Albert N'yanza (p. 62).— See NILE, 

Ny’as, n. Same as Nias, g. v. 

Nyassi, Nyassa, or Maravi, (ne-as'see,) a lake in 
the interior of Africa, discovered by Dr. Livingstone in 
1861 by ascending the river Shire. The S. extremity is 
in Lat. 14° 45’ 8., and it is supposed to extend N. beyond 
10° 8. It is 350 m. inland from Mozambique, and its 
surface is 1,200 feet above the sea. About 200 m. of its 
W. shores have been explored, and it varies from 20 to 
60 m.in width. Along the shore the country is low 
and swampy, but at some distance on the E. are ranges 
of high and well-wooded granite hills. The water is 
fresh and abounds in fish. It is supposed to be the 
Maravi described in 1624 Ly the missionary Mariano. 

Nyctagina’cer, n. pl. (Bot.) Au order of plants, 
alliance Chenopodales. Diag. A tubular, often colored 
calyx, which separates from its base, the latter becoming 
a hard spurious pericarp. — They are herbs, shrubs, or 
trees, with stems usually turned at the joints. Leaves 
generally opposite. Flowers with an involucre. Sta- 
mens l or many, hypogynous. Ovary superior, I-celled. 
with a single ovule; style 1; stigma 1. Fruit an utricle 
inclosed by the hardened persistent base of the calyx. 
Seed solitary; embryo coiled round mealy albumen 
with foliaceous cotyledons and inferior radicle. There 
are 17 genera and about 100 species, natives exclusively 
of warm regions. Some are cultivated as garden-flowers. 
See MIRABILIS. 

Nyctalo’pia, n. [Lat.; from Gr. nyktalopia.] (Med.) 
The faculty of seeing best at night. A person suffering 
from this defect of vision sees little or nothing during 
the day, but in evening and night has his vision toler- 
ably unobscured. It is the total opposite of Nienr- 
BLINDNESS, g. v. 

Nye'talops. n. [Lat.: Gr. nyz, nyktos, night, and ops, 
the eye.] A person suffering from nyctalopia. 

Nyctanthes, (nik-tdn’theez,)n. pl. (Gr. nuz, night; an- 
thos, tlower.] ( Bot.) A gen. of the nat. ord. Jusminacer, 
remarkable for the flowers expanding and smelling 
only in the night. N. arbor tristis is often grown in Ene 
cate hot-houses ; in India its flowers are used for dyeing 
yellow, 

Nycthem’eron, n. [Gr. nyz, nyktos, night, and emer, 
a day.] The natural space or period of twenty-four 
hours, constituting day and night. 

Nye, n. A brood of pheasants. 

Nye’s Corner, in Maine, a village of Somerset co., 
abt. 8 m. N. of Waterville. 

r of Hungary, 
co. of Szabolez, 20 m. N. of Debreczin. It has soda and 

Nykopini eer ing, (nu’ch 1 

oping, or oping, (nu’cho-ping.) a len 
5 dla f. of q Sweden, ave N. the lakes alan and 
Hielmar, and S. E. the Gulf of Bothnia; area, 2,516 
8q. m.; pop. 132,000. 


Nesz-Percés (Pierced Nose). North-American In- 
dians belonging to the family of Sahaptins, who dwell 
upon the Columbia River and its tributaries, bet. 45° 
and 47° parallel. It was formerly the custom of a 
branch of these Sahaptin tribes, to slit their nose to 
receive a shell, hence their name. They are amon; 
the most interesting of the tribes of the Pacific coas: 
alike fierce and yet kind, Their reservation isin N. 
W. Idaho, containing about 1290 sq. m., with a Pop. 
variously estimated, together with those who do not 
live on the reservation, from 1400 to 8000 souls. The 
live in part by agriculture and stock-raising. Until 
1877 they remained at peace with the whites, and 
often proved themselves valuable allies, and yet their 
treatment by the U. S. government has been very un- 
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Nrxoriva, cap. of the above district, on an inlet of the 
Baltic, 58 m. S. W. of Stockholm. Manuf. Brass-wares, 
woollen and cotton stuffs, hosiery, tobacco, paper, c.; 
also ship-building, and a brisk export trade. Php. 4.000. 

Nylghau. Nyl'gau, n. [Hind. nilgdw, blue cow.) 
(Zoél.) The White-tooted Antelope, A. porlaz or picta. 
This animal, which inhabits various parts of India, is 
one of the largest 
and finest ante- 
lopes known, Its 
face is long and nar- 
row; its horns are 
black, round, point- 
ed, and slightly 
curved forwards, 
though only about 
seven inches long; 
the ears broad an 
fringed with white 
hairs; the neck deep 
and compressed: 
along the top of the 
neck runs a slight 
mane of black hair, 
which is continued 
to some distance 
down the back; and 
on the breast is a 
long banging tuft of a similar color. The general color 
of the Nylghau is a fine durk-gray or slaty blue on the 
upper parts, and white underneath. The female re- 
sembles the male in general appearance, but is con- 
siderably smaller, of a pale-brown color, and has no 
horns. There is a large white spot on the throat, and a 
smaller one on each cheek; and the pastern joints are 
marked in front with one, and behind with two white 
spots or bars. The native haunts of this powerful ani- 
mal are the dense forests of India, 

Nymph, (nimf,)n. (Fr. nymphe; It. and Sp. nim fu; 

t. nympha, pl.nymphe ; Gr. nimphé.| ( Myth.) A kind 
of female deities, divided into aquatic and terrestrial 
divinities, or land and sea-nymphs, The nymphs of the 
land held supremacy, some over woods and valleys, 
others over hills, and rocks, and plains; aud others, 
again, over certain trees, or special objects of vegeta- 
tion; among the latter were the Wood-nymphs, the 
Dryades, and the Hamadryades, or oak -tree nymphs, 
and the mountaim genii, the Oreades. Of the Sea-, or 


Fig. 1975, — NYLGHAU. 
(Antelope portaz or picta.) 
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They are remarkable for tueir iarge showy flowers. The 
Egyptian water-lily, Nymphwa lotus (Fig. 1976), de- 
scribed under Lotus, q.v., was the favorite flower of 
ancient Egypt. See also VICTORIA, 


Fig. 1976.— THE EGYPTIAN WATER-LILY. 
(Nymphaea lotus.) 

Nymphal, (nim/‘al,) a. Nymphean: pertaining or 
saving reference to a nymph; nymphish. 

Nymph'nles. n. pl. (Hot) An alliance of plants, 
sub-class Hypogynous Exogens. Diaa. Dichlamydeous 
flowers, axile or sutural placenta, stamens indefini 
and an embryo on the outside of a large quantity o 
albumen; or. if exalbuminous, the seeds have a very 
large plumule. The alliance is divided into 3 ordera, 
viz.: NTATH Cre, CABOMBACEA, and NEI UMBIACER, q. v. 

Nymphalide, u. pl. (Zotl.) A numerous family of 

idoptera, (see Figs. 767 and 1757,) distinguished by 

the rudimental structure of the fore-legs, which are 
thickly covered with hair; the labial palpi are pro- 
portionably longer; the wings more robust; the pos- 
terior grooved to receive the abdomen; and the discoidal 
cell either open or closed by a slender nerve. ‘The cater- 
pillars are variable in form; and the chrysalis is sine- 
ply suspended by the tail. 


more properly speaking, Water-nymphs, the number is 
* almost legion, and embraces divinities, presiding, not 
only over ocean and sea, but over river, lake, rivulet, 
stream, and fountain; receiving the name of Oceanides, 
Nereides, Naiades, Potamides, etc. Nymphs were repre- 
sented as young and beautiful virgins, by some authors 
endowed with eternal life, by others, with unfailing 
youth and beauty, for 3,000 years; and only usually 
represented in a light azure skirt, extending from the 
hips to the feet in flowing folds, while all above was un- 
draped; a vase or urn of water was sometimes placed 
in the hands of the water - nymphs, from which they 
seemed to be pouring. 
A poetical name for a handsome young maiden; a dam- 
sel; a frolicsome lass. 
„The nymph, I dare not, need not name.“ — Waller. 
Nymph, Nym’pha, n. [Lat. nympha.) (Zotl.) An 
Awol a ca 755 sites achrysalis. See Tee 
Nymphen. (nim-fé’ah,) n. (Lat. nympha.] (Bot.) The 
typical genus of the order NYMPH RACE, q. v. 
Nympheea'ceer, n. pl. (Bot.) The Water-lily family, 
an ord, of plants, alliance Nymphales. Diag. A many- 
celled fruit and dissepimental placentwe.— They are 
aquatic herbs with floating leaves. Thalamus large, form- 
ing a disc-like expansion more or less surrounding the 
ovary. Carpels united so as to form a compound, many- 
celled pistil; stigmas radiating on the top and alter- 
nate with the dissepiments; ovules numerous, attached 
all over the dissepiments. Embryo minute, on the ont- 
side of farinaceous albumen, inclosed in a vitellus. The 
plants of this order are chiefly found in quiet waters, 
throughout the whole of the N. hemisphere; they are, 
nerally speaking, rare in the S. hemisphere. They 
ave bitter and astringent properties. Many containa 
large quantity of starch, both in their rhizomes and 
seeds; hence these parts are often employed us food. 


just, disre; ng the treaties made with them, which 
culminated in war. In July, 1877, General Howard 
had a severe encounter with them on the Clear Water, 
losing 14 men in killed and over 20 wounded; some 
60 of the Nez-Percés were 11 killed and wounded, 
the remainder made good their escape. N rib 
party of 182 U. S. troops, under General John Gibbon, 
overtook the Nez-Percés at Big Hole Mountain, Mon- 
tana Territory, under their chief, Joseph; a severe en- 
counter took place. Gibbon had 24 men killed and 
over 40 wounded. Over 40 of the Indians were left 
dead upon the field; the rest escaped. On the 13th 
they were overtaken by General Sturgis’s command, 
consisting of U. S. troops and some Crow Indian al- 
lies. Several hundred of their horses were captured. 
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Nymph’et, n. A young nymph ; — used in poetry only. 
„The nymphets sporting there.” — Drayton. 

Nymphieal, (uf - al,) a. [Gr. nymphikos.] Be- 
longing to nymphs. 

Nymphip’arous, a. [Lat. nympha, and parere, to 
produce.) Bringing forth nymphs. 

Nymphish, (nim/‘ish,) a. Relating to nymphs; 
nymphal ; lady-like. 

“ Tending all to nymphish war." — Drayton. 

Nymph‘like, Nymph’'ly, a. Resembling, char- 
acteristic of, or befitting nymphs; as, nymphlike grace. 

Nymph'olepsy, n. [Gr. nymphé, and lambunein, to 
seize.) A kind of weird possession coming upon one 
after an accidental meeting with the nymphs. (R) 

“The nympholepsy of some fond despair.” — Byron, 

Nymphoma‘nia, Nymph’omany, n. [r. 
nymphé, and mania, madness.) (Med.) Morbid and 
irrepressible concupiscent desire in women. Itis a true 
and proper disease, and no more under the control of 
the will than hysteria or tetanus. The unfortunate 
patient, instead of being regarded as a stain on morality, 
should be commiserated for her physical misfortune. 

Nyon, (ne‘on,) a town of Switzerland, in the canton of 

aud, on the Lake of Geneva, 21 m. from Lausanne; 


. 2.500. 

Nyons, 0 .) a town of France, dept. of Drôme, on 
the Aigues, m. N.E. of Avignon. Manuf. Silks, 
leather, and earthenware. Pop. 4,000. 

Nys’sa, n. (Bot.) A gen. of plants, order Alangiaces, 
ncluding the Black-gum, or TUPELO-TREE, q. v. 

Ny’stad, a seaport-town of European Russia, in Fin- 
Rand. dist. of Abo, on the Gulf of Bothnia, 38 m. N. W. 
of Abo; pop. 2,600. 

Nystag’mus, n. [Gr. nystagmos.] Nictation; drowsy 

winking of the eya 


The Nez-Percés continued their flight across the Mis- 
souri river, toward Canada, On the 30th September 
they were overtaken by General Nelson A. Miles, at 
Bear Paw Mountain, near the head of Snake River, a 
tributary of the Missouri, Montana. A severe fight 
took place which lasted for four days, resulting in 
the surrender of the Nez-Percés on October 5th. 
They displayed great bravery and ability, and were 
armed with the most approved weapons, General 
Miles lost 22 killed and 45 wounded. The Indians lost 

31 killed, 46 wounded. They numbered 350 in all, of 
which 160 were warriors. In their long flight they 
had travelled in all over 1500 miles. See Howard’s 
Nez-Percés War (Boston, 1881). 
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Nag's Head, in North Carolina, a twp. of Currituck 


co. 

Nails, in Tennessee, a dist. of Bledsoe co. 

Nam'be Pueblo, in New Mezico, a reservation of Rio 
Arriba co. 

Nan’gatuck, in Connecticut, a twp. of New Haven 
co. 

Nankin’, in Georgia, a dist. of Brooks co. 

Nantaha‘la, in North Carolina, a twp. of Macon co.; 
pop. 353. 

Naphthylamine, (ndf-thiVa-min,) n. (Chem.) An 
organic bie prepared from naphthaline. It consists of 
fine yellowish white crystalline needles. aud has a most 
disgusting odor. Form, CgyHgN). It forms well defined 
crystalline salts with acids; and some of its compounds 
and products of decomposition are likely to be of great 
commercial value as coloring matter. By acting on 
Rs hydrochlorate with nitrite and hydrate of potas- 
sium, u compound is produced which has been called 
aurlinaphthyldiumine, which crystallizes in splendid 
needles, having a bright green metalic reflection. It 
melts to a blood-red liquid, and colors boiling water 
yellow. Acids lor the solutions deep violet, forming 
salts which crystallize with very brilliant colors. This 
base and its compounds, or derivatives, are met with in 
commerce under various names as coloring matters, 

Nar’mozine, in Virgina, a twp. of Dinwiddie co.; 
pop. 3,310. 

Nar’‘ramore’s, in Georgia, a dist. of Hall co. 

Nar’rows, in Missouri, a twp. of Macon co. 

Narrows Har'preth, in Tennessee, a district of 
Cheatham co. 

Nash, in Tennessee, a district of Grainger co. 

Nash ville, in Alabama, a twp, of Jackson co. 

Nasaville, in Michigan, a village of Castleton twp., 
Barry co. 

Nashville, in Minnesota, a twp. of Martin co. 

Nasmytn, James, (ni'smith,) a distinguished Scottish 
mechanist and engincer, B. at Edinburgh, 1808. The 
two most important inventions by which his name is 
known, are the Steam-hammer, which is so easily man- 
aged, that, although it forges the heaviest anchor, it can 
be made to crack a nut without injury to the kernel; 
and the Steam Pile-driver, which has effected an im- 
mense saving of time und labor in the construction of 
harbors, bridges, &c. 

Nu tal, a fortified seaport of Brazil, cap. of the prov. 
of Rio Grande do Norte, and built on low lands abt. 3 
m. from the mouth ot the river of that name, 100 m. N. 
of Parahiba. Pvp. 10,000. 

Nat. Collins, in Kentucky, a precinct of Letcher co.; 
pop. 634. 

Nations, (na'shünz,) in Kentucky, a precinct of Spencer 
co. 

Natu na Islands, (The,) lie to the N.W. of Borneo, 
between 27 8“ und 4 50 N. Lat., and 107° 57“ and 
10° 15’ E. Lon. They are densely wooded and moun- 
tainous, Ranay, on Great Natuna, rising to a height of 
3.500 feet. Tho largest of the islauds is abt. G00 sq. m. 
Pop, 2,000. 

Naturalization, (nit-u-rdl-e-za’shiin,) n. (Law.) The 
act of placing an alien in the position, ur investing him 
with the rights, of a natural-born citizen. The Con- 
stitution of the U. States vests in Congress the power 
of establishing a uniiorm rule of N., and various laws 
have been passed in pursuauce of this authority. The 
qualifications requisite, and the mode of obtaining N., 
are in substance as fullows: The applicant must have 
resided in the U. 8. for the continucd term of five years 
next preceding his admission, and one year at lea-t 
within the State or Territory where the court is held 
that admits him. Two years at least before his admis- 
sion he must declare, on oath or affirmation, before a 
court of record having common-law jurisdiction and a 
seal and clerk, or before a circuit or district court of 
the United States, or before a clerk of either of the 
said courts, that it is his bona fide intention to become 
a citizen, and to renounce forever all allegiance and 
fidelity to any foreign prince, potentate, state, or BOV- 
ereignty, and particularly by name the priuce, poten- 
tate, state, or suv Zuty of which he is at the time a 
citizen or mabjec This declaration is recorded by the 
clerk, and a certificate, under the seal of the court and 
signed by the clerk, that he has made such a declara- 
tion, is given him, which is rec d thereatter as evi- 
dence of the fact. When the applicant has completed 
the necessary residence, he must prove the fact before 
one of the courts previously named by other testimony 
than his own oath. One witness, if he knows the fact, 
is sullicient. If entitled to admission without a pre- 
vious declaration of intention, he must declare upon 
oath, and prove to the satisfaction of the court, that, for 
the three years next preceding his application, it was 
bona fide his intention to become a citizen; aud every 
applicant must prove (which may be done by his own 
outh, unless the court should require other testimony,) 
that he has behaved during the period of his residence 
as a man of good moral character, attached to the 
principles of the Constitution of the United States, and 
well disposed to the good order and happiness of the 
same. The mode of admission is as follows: The appli- 
cant goes to the clerk of the court and exhibits the cer- 
tificate of his having declared his intention, The clerk 
then prepares a written deposition for the witness, set- 
ting forth his knowledge of the applicant's residence 
and of his good character, and auother for the appli- 
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cant, declaring that he renounces all allegiance to every 
foreign power, and particularly that of which he is a 
citizen or subject, and, if he has borne any title of no- 
bility, that he renounces it, and that he will support 
the Constitution of the United States. The parties are 
then taken before the judge, who examines each of 
them under oath; and if he is satisfied that the appli- 
cant has resided in the country for the requisite period, 
and is a man of good character, he makes an order in 
writing for his admission, The depositions are then 
subscribed by the parties, and publicly sworn to in 
court in the presence of the judge; und the certificate 
of the declaration of intention, the depositions, and the 
order of the judge, are filed, and constitute the record 
of the proceeding. A final certificate, under the seal 
of the court, signed by the clerk, is then given to the 
applicant, declaring that he has complied with all the 
requisites of the law, and has been duly admitted a 
citizen, Which certificate is conclusive evidence there- 
after of the fact, Au act to amend the N. laws, passed 
by Congress in 1871, provides special penalties not ouly 
for the forgery of a N. certificate, but also for any false 
swearing, false personation, the forgery of any paper or 
signature required under the X. laws, the antedating 
of any paper, the selling of any paper to a person not 
having a rightful claim to it, and the use or the at- 
tempt to use any fraudulent paper.— In Great Britain 
the power of naturalizing is vested in the principal sec- 
Tetaries of state, any one of whom, on receiving a peti- 
tion from an alien intending to reside in the United 
Kingdom, and desirous to be naturalized, may issue a 
certificate, to be enrolled for preservation in Chancery, 
granting to the memorialist, on condition of his taking 
a prescribed oath withiu sixty days, all the privileges 
of a natural-born British subject, except that of becom- 
ing a member of Privy Council or either House of Par- 
liament.— A subject of France, by the now existing 
law of that country, loses his native character by natu- 
ralization in a foreign country, or acceptance of office 
abroad without permission of the state, or even by 
establishing himself permanently out of his country. 
He may recover his rights by renunciation of his for- 
eign office or domicil, and due application to the state. 
—In Prussia, the higher administrative authorities 
have it in their power, except in a few special cases, to 
naturalize any stranger who satisfies them as to his 
conduct and means of subsistence. Nomination to a 
public office confers, ipso facto, naturalization. A Prus- 
sian subject cannot emigrate without sanction of the 
authorities; and having emigrated with their sanction, 
he loses his citizenship. — In Austria, the higher admin- 
istrative authorities may confer the rights of citizen- 
ship on a person who, after ten years’ residence within 
the empire, has been allowed to exercise a profession. 
A foreigner employed as a public functionary becomes 
thereby invested with rights of citizenship; but admis- 
sion into the army has not this effect. The sume rule 
as in Prussia prevails with regard to emigration. —In 
Bavaria, citizenship may be conferred by royal decree, 
or by a domicil acquired by a stranger who is free from 
personal subjection to acquisition, or by acquisition, 
with the royal permission, of citizenship elsewhere, — 
In Wiirtemberg, a stranger must belong to a commune 
in order to acquire the rights of citizenship, unless he 
be nominated toa public tunction. Citizenship is lost 
by emigration, or Ly acceptance of office in another 
state. — In the kingdom of Holland, the power of natu- 
ralizing rests in the crown. — In Russia, naturalization 
is effected by taking an oath of allegiance to the empe- 
ror; but anaturalized stranger is at liberty to renounce 
his naturalization and return to his country. 

Nauvoo’, in Alabama, a twp. of Franklin co. 

Navaso’ta, in Teras, a prec. of Grimes co, 

Navicular, (na-vik’u-lir,) a. [From Lat. navicula, a 
little ship.] (Aut.) A term synonymous with scuphoid, 
and given to several parts. The N. bone of the foot is 
situated at the forcpart of the astragalus and inner 
part of the foot. The posterior surface forms a cavity, 
somewhat like that of a boat, for receiving the head of 
the astrugalus. There is a prominence at the inner side 
of the bone, for the insertion of tendons, muscles, and 
strong ligaments. The ſorepart ofthe bone is convex, 
and divided into three articular surfaces forarticulation 
with the ossa cuneiformia, Between the os naviculare 
and astragalus, the foot has its principal lateral and 
rotary motions ; although each of the other joints of the 
tarsus contributes a little. Part of the tidialis posticus 
is inserted into it. 

Navic’ular Disease. (Far.) A diseuse of the horse, 
consisting in straining of the strong flexor tendon of 
the foot, at the point within the hollow of the fetlock, 
where it passes over the navicular bone. It is most 
common among the lighter surts of horses, and es- 
pecially where they have upright pasterns, out-turned 
toes, and carly severe work on hard roads. It soon 
gives rise to a short tripping yet cautious gait, undue 
wear of the toe of the shoe, wasting of the muscles of 
the shoulder, and projecting or “ pointing“ of the af- 
fected limb while standing. When early noticed, and 
in horses with well-formed legs, it is often curable; but 
when of several weeks’ standing, it le to so much 
intlammation and destruction of the tendon and adjoin- 
Ing parts, that soundness and fitness for fast work are 
rendered impossible. Rest should at once be given, the 
shoe removed, the toe shortened, and the foot placed in 
a large, soft, hot poultice, changed every few hours. 
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Laxative medicine and bran mashes should be ordered, 
and a soft bed made with old short litter. After a few 
days, and when the heat and tenderness abate, cold ap- 
plications should supersede the hot, and, after another 
week, a blister may be applied around the coronet, 
and the animal placed for two months in a good yard 
or in a grass field, if the ground be soft and moist ; or, 
if sufficiently strong, at slow farm-work on soft land. 

Nazarenes, (niz'ah-reenz.) (Eccl. Hist.) The denom- 
ination assumed by the members of a religious sect 
which arose in Hungary about the year 1460. Originally 
but few in number, their doctrines have year after year 
succeeded in gaining new proselytes, so that at the 
present time the N. have become quite a considerable 
organized body, and as such have attracted much pub- 
lic attention. They found their religious belief entirely 
upon the New Testament, while not disputing the di- 
vine sources of the Old, and they admit the historical 
and ethical value of the books of the Apocrypha. Ac- 
cording to their lights, they believe that two sacra- 
ments only are authorized by the Bible, — viz. : those of 
Baptism and the Encharist. Adult candidates for the 
first-named rite are required to promise solemnly that 
they will follow the teachings laid down by the Saviour, 
and they must also be able to vouch for the rectitude 
of their prior life. These conditions satisfied, immer- 
sion by water at the hands of the elders is then accorded 
them, aud they become admitted within the fold. The 
baptism of children is not deemed necessary, on the 
ground that at their infantile age they canuot compre- 
hend the doctrine of faith, hence they are named imme- 
diately after birth, and without awaiting the baptismal 
rite. They adopt the same ceremonial iu administerin 
thesacrament of the Communionas the Reformed brane 
of the Calvinistic Church, and have no ordained minis- 
ter, every male member of the sect being considered as 
an authoritative expounder of the Holy Word. Mar- 
riage they look npon as solely and simply a civil institu- 
tion. and their dead are not sorrowed for because sup- 
posed to have entered upon a better and a joyful life. 
Hence the burial ceremony is of the plainest and most 
simple kind and character. The N. do not keep Sunday 
as a holy day, inasmuch that the New Testament docs 
not enjoin that it should be so observed; neither do 
they commemorate festivals and saints’ days. 

Neave, in Ohio, a twp. of Darke co. 

Death ary: in Kentucky, a prec. of Clinton co.; pop. 

5244. 

Neats’ville, in Kentucky, a prec. of Adair co. 

Nebraska. A comparison of the following items of 
statistical information, tuken from the 9th census, with 
the returns from the census of 1880, given iu the body 
of this work, fully illustrates the progress made by 
Nebraska during the last decade.—Total number of 
acres of Jand in farms, 2,073,781; of which 647,031 
consisted of improved lands; 213,374 of woodland, 
and 1,213,376 of other unimproved soil; the cash 
value of farms under cultivation, $30,242,186, exclu- 
sive of $1,549.716 of implements and machinery. 
amount of wages paid for husbundry during the year, 
$582,478; total value of farm products, $8,604,742; of 
orchard stuffs, $9,952; of market-gardens, $20,649; of 
lumber, &c., $30,307, In the same year, the value of 
home manufs. summed up aggregate returns figurin 
at $26,951; of live-stock on farms, $6,551,185. The 
enumeration of live-stock was: horses, 30,511; mules 
and asses, 2,632; milch cows, 28,940: working oxen, 
5,931; other cattle, 45,057 ; sheep, 22,725; swine, 50,449. 
The out-turn of farm products gave the following re- 


sults: 
Wheat, Tobacco, 
Hops, 


Rye, 

Ind. corn, Ld Flax, 
Oats, Honey, 
Barley, Wool, 
Buckwheat, Butter, 
Pease and Beans,“ Cheese, 
Trish potatoes, “ Wax, 
Hay, 


Sweet * “ 
Grass-secd, i 133 | Wine, 
404 | Sorghum molasses,“ 77,598 


Flaxseed, ve 
Total number of farms in the State. 12.501, showing an 
increase of 9.512 over the last decennial returns. The 
percentage of the unimproved land under tillage uus 
65°8 against $1°2 in 1560, Turning to matters of finance 
and revenue, we find the State possessing a total 
assessed value of 854,584,676; of which, $38,565,999 rep- 
resented real estate, aud the balance personal estate; 
as against a true valuntion of both real and personal 
estate standing at $69,277,483. These figures exhibit 
an increase since the period of the last census (1860) of: 
total assessed value, $17,157,667; true value of real and 
personal estate, $60,146,427. Total amount of taxation, 
1,027,827 ; of which, State assessments absorbed, $262,- 
505; county, $703,022; municipal, $11,800: increase over 
1860, 2055464. Total public State debt, other than 
national, $2,089,264; of which, $36,300 is funded upon 
bonds in circulation; all other $211,000; county debt 
secured by bonds (other than national), $1,563,620; all 
other, $206,054: total municipal and non-public bonded 
debt, $70,400; all other, $2,000. The aggregate returns 
of true population give a capitation of 129,322; of which, 
22.117 white, 789 colored, and 6,416 Indian. Male citi- 
zens arrived at legal age, 35,209, Population, 122.993; 
of which white 122,117, and 789 colored, Of the above 


bhs. 2,125,086 
13.532 
4,736,710 
1,477,562 
216,481 
3,71 
3,332 
739,984 
762 


25 


6,988 
100 


“ 
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Capitata, 92,245 were of American nativity, and 30,748 | Nemeobius, (nčm-e-o'be-ŭs,) n. (Zoöl.) A genus of 

foreign. 

Nebraska, in Georgia, a dist. of Columbia co.; pop. 
1,239 


239. 

Neb’‘ular Hypothesis. (Ast.) A celebrated 
theory by which Laplace endeavored to account for the 

rincipal features of the solar system, as dne to a regu- 

ar process of development by which that system has 
reached its present condition, According to the N. H. 
the solar system originally consisted of a vast rotating 
nebulous globe exteuding far out in space beyond the 
orbit even of distaut Neptune. This rotating globe, 
parting with its heat, contracted gradually from its 
original dimensions. As this process of contraction 
proceeded the rotatory motion increased, and at length 
became so great that the outermost parts were no 
longer retained by their gravitation towards the centre. 
Thus a zone or ring of nebulous matter was thrown off; 
then as the globe continued to contract another zone 
was formed in a similar manner; und so the process 
continued, a snccession of zones or rings being formed 
in the equatorial plane of the rotating globe. These 
zones,” says M. Pontecoulant, in expounding the views 
of Laplace, “must have begun by circulating round 
the sun in the form of concentric rings, the most vola- 
tile molecales of which formed the outer part and the 
most condensed the inner. If all the nebulous mole- 
cules of which these rings are composed had continued 
to cool without disuniting, they would have ended by 
forming a liquid or solid ring. But the regular consti- 
tution which all parts of the ring would require for 
this to happen, and which they must also have retained 
while cooling, would make this result extremely rare.” 
Generally, a ring would break into several parts, which 
would continue to circulate round the sun with almost 
equal velocity. At the sume time, in consequence of 
their separation, they would acquire a rotatory motion 
round their respective centres of gravity; and as the 
molecules of the outer part of the ring, that is, those 
furthest from the sun, would have the greatest velocity, 
the resulting rotatory motion would necessarily be in 
the same direction as the orbital motion.” The theory 
then goes on to show how, in the majority of instances, 
the fragments of a broken ring would coalesce into a 
single planet; how it might happen that the several 
fragments would continue to travel independently round 
the sun as in the zone of asteroids; while the rings of 
Saturn are regarded, according to this theory, as the 
solitary instance in which a ring (in this case belong- 
ing to a subordinate contracting nebulous mass) has 
not broken at all into fragments, but, owing to the nice 
adjustment of all its parts, hus remained to attest the 
nature of the processes by which in long past uges the 
solar system wrought its way to its present condition. 
It will be easily seen how the contraction of the several 
nebulous masses which were the embryos of the planets 
might result in the formation of systems resembling 
the parent system, as in the case of the exterior planets, 
or in the formation of such orbs as circle within the 
zone of asteroids, among which the earth alone has a 
dependent satellite. In 1871. Prof. Kirkwood presented 
in the American Journal of Science the testimony of the 
spectroscope in regaid to the truth of the N. H., be- 
ginning by calling attention to the suppesed anni- 
hilation of this hypothesis by the observations of 
Lord Rosse and of Prof. Bond, both of whom suc- 
ceeded, in March, 1846, as they thought, in resolving 
certain supposed nebule by the majority of astrono- 
mers as fatal to the claims of the nebular hypothesis, 
But, according tu Prof. Kirkwood, this has more than 
recovered from the shock it received, and the more re- 
cent application of the spectroscope to the investi, 
tion of the nebulw proves its truth conclusively. The 
general result of the later examinatious he sums up in 
the following manner: 1. The ring nebula in Lyra, the 
dumb-bell nebula, the great nebula in Orion, and others 
which might be named, are not, as was but recently 
believed, extremely remote sidereal clusters, but their 
heightundoubtedly emanates from matter in a gaseous firm. 
2. According to Lord Rosse and Prof. Bond, the brighter 
parts near the trapezium (in the nebula of Orion) con- 
sist of clustering stars. If this be the true appearance 
of the nebula under great telescopic power, then these 
discrete points of light must indicate separate and prob- 
ably deuser portions of the gus, and the whole nebula 
is to be regarded rather as a system of gas wus bodies 
than as an unbroken vaporous mass, 3. Progressive 
changes in the physical condition of certain nebulw are 
clearly indicated by the fact that nuclei have beeu 
established which, a< shown by their spectra, are not 
wholly gaseous, but have passed, at least partially, to 
the solid or liquid form. 4. The spectroscopical analy- 
ses of the light of several comets reveal a constitution 
similar to that of the gaseous nebule. The spectro- 
scope, then, has demonstrated the present existence of 
immense nebulous masses, such as that from which La- 
place supposed the solar system to have been derived. It 
has shown, moreover, a progressive change in their 
physical structure, in accordance with the views of the 
same astronomer. In short, according to Prof. Kirkwood, 
the evidence afforded by spectrum analysis in favor of 
the N. H. is cumulative, and of itself sufficient to give 
this theory a high degree of probability. 

Neck, in Muryland, a dist. of Dorchester co.; pop. 
1.280. 

Negro Hill, in Arkansas, a twp. of White co. 

Megre HU, in Georgia, a district of IIarris co.; 

p. E 

el’son, in Virginia, a twp. of York co. 

Nem/aha, in Nebraska, a township of Richardson 
county. 


diurnal Lepidoptera, fam. Lycænidæ, of which the best 
known species is N. lucina, or 
Duke of Burgundy Butterfly (Fig. 3 
69). The upper surfaceof all the 
wings is obscure brown, irregu- 
larly spotted with fulvous, dis- 
posed transversely, the base of 
the wings being immaculate, and 
a central black dot being sur- 
rounded by an outer row of spots; 
the anterior wings beneath are 
paler than the upper surface, 
with two ranges of fuscous spots 
towards the tip; the posterior 
wiugs beneath are deep fulvous, 
with two rows of white spots, and 
a marginal striga of black dots; 
the cilia on both upper and lower 
surtaces are white, interrupted 
with fuscous; the antenne and 
upper part of the body dusky, 
The caterpillar is said to feed 
on grasses ; but neither this nor 
its chrysalis appears to be well known. 

Nemours, Louis CHARLES PHILIPPE RAPHAEL D'OR- 
LEANS, Duc DE, (na-moor’,) 2d son of Louis Philippe, king 
of the French, was B. in Paris, 1814. In Feb, 1821, he 
was elected king of the Belgians, and afterwards king of 
Greece, but his father declined both thrones on his sou’s 
behalf. He shared the after misfortunes of his family, 
and retired into exile in England. After the downfall 
of the Empire in 1870, he was allowed to return to 
France, where the rights of citizenship were reaccorded 
to him. 

Neocomian, (ne-0-ko'me-an.) [From anc. Neocomum, 
in Switverland.} (Geol) A term by which is desig- 
nated the lower portion of the Cretacean series. It is 
divided into the Lower Greensand group of Neufchâtel, 
Switzerland, and the Wealden beds of the cos. Kent and 
Sussex, England. 

Neode’sha, in Kansas, a township of Wilson co. 

Neo she, in Kansas, a township of Labette co. 

Neosho, in Kansas, a Southeast county, bordering 
on the Indian Territory. It is iniersected by the 
Neosho River. The surface is undulating or nearly 
level, the soil is productive. County town, Erie—A 
township of Cherokee couuty.—A township of Neosho 
county. 

Neozoic, (ne-o-zo'tk.) [From Gr. neos, new, and 2dé, 
life. 4 00 A term applied to designate all the strata 
included in the secondary and tertiary epochs, in con- 
tradistinction to the older or palæozoic strata. 

N SR REO Eh lames MYTENE N) n. [Gr. nephros, 
kidney, and lithos, a stone.) (Ad.) The disease of cal- 
culus in the kidney ; the gravel. 

Nephromalacia, (n¢f-ro-ma-la’shah,) n. [Gr. neph- 
ros, and malakia, softness.) (Med.) Softening of the 
kidney. 

Nescopee, (nés-ko-pe’,) in Pennsylvania, a twp. of Lu- 
zerne co, 

Neshannock, (nésh'dn-ndk,) in Pennsylvania, a twp. 
of Lawrence co. 

Nes‘mith, in Alabama, a twp. of Winston co. 

Nestoce’ton, in Oregon, a prec. of Tillamook co. 

Nether Providence, in Pennsylvania, a twp. of 
Delaware co. 

Net'tle Car’rier, in Tennessee, a dist. of Overton co.; 

b. 737. 

euricity, (nurise-te,) n. [From Gr. neuro, a 
string.] ( Physiol.) The name given toa new theory of 
nervous action presented in 1870 by Dr Robert Mc- 
Donald to the Royal Irish Academy, and expressed in 
the words of the author as follows: “I conceive that 
the various peripheral expansions of sensitive nerves 
take up undulations or vibrations, and convert them 
into waves, capable of being propagated along nervous 
tissue. Thus the same nerve tubule may be able to 
transmit along it vibrations differing in character, and 
hence give rise to diflerent sensations; and, conse- 
quently, the same nerve tubule may, in its normal con- 
dition, transmit the wave which produces the idea of 
simple contact, or that which produces the idea of 
heat; or, again, the same nerve tubules in the optic 
herve which propagate the undulations of red, may 
also propagate, in normal vision, those which excite 
the idea of yellow or blue, and so for other senses, 1 
advocate this undulatory theory of sensation in prefer- 
ence tu the theory of distinct conductors: first, because 
it is simple; second, because it is strongly supported 
by analogy when compared with wave propagations in 
other departments of science; third, because it appears 
to be iu harmony with a large number of recoguized 
physiological facts, which seem inexplicable upon the 
theory of distinct conductors.” 8 

Neurilemma, (nu-re-lém'mah,) n. [From Gr. neuron, 
and lemma, a string.) (Anut.) The fine transparent, 
and apparently fibrous membrane that surrounds the 
nerves, to every filament of which it forms a true canal. 

Neurility, (nwril’e-te,) n. [From Gr. neuron.) ( Physiol.) 
The property, possessed by nerve-fibre, of exciting con- 
traction in a muscle, secretion in a gland, and sensation 
in a ganglionic centre, 

Neurine, (nw'rin,) u. Same deriv.] (Physiol.) The 
Medulla nervorum, or substance of which the nervous 
system is composed. It consists chiefly of albumen and 
a peculiar fatty matter, associated with phosphorus, 

Neuroma, (nu-ro/mah,)n. (Same deriv.] (Med.) A 
morbid enlargement of a nerve. Applied to subcuta- 
neous, circumscribed, and highly painful tumors formed 
on the tissue of the nerves; and likewise to a small, 
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hard, grayish tumor, of the size of a pea, which is ob- 
served in the course of nerves, and appears to be formed 
from the neurilemma. 

The following items of statistical informa- 
tion, taken from the Federal census of 1470, compared 
with the returns from the census of 1880. given in the 
body of this work, fully illustrate the progress at- 
tained in N. during the last decade, and may be 
found of considerable interest :— Total number of acres 
of land in farms 208,510; of which 92.644 consisted 
of improved lands, 13.415 of woodland, and 102,451 of 
other unimproved soil; total value of farm pro- 
ducts $1.659,713; of orchard stuffs $900; of market- 
gardens $31,235 ; of lumber, &c., $36,700. In the same 
year, the value of home manufs. summed up aggregate 
returns figuring at $2,329. Of live-stock on farms 
$1,445,449. The enumeration of live-stock was: horses 
7,620; mules and asses 990 ; milch cows 6,174; working 
oxen 2,443; other cattle 22,899; sheep 11,018; swine 
3,293. The out-turn of farm products gave the follow- 
ing results: 
Wheat, 
Rye, 

Indian corn, 
Oats, 
Barley, 
Buck wheat, (3 

Pease and Beans,“ Sorghum molasses,“ 

Irish potatoes, “ 129,249 | Cotton, bales, 106 


Total number of farms in the State 1,036, showing an 
increase of 945 over the last decennial returns. The 
percentage of unimproved land under tillage was 55°5, 
against 74°8 in 1860. Turning to matters of finance and 
revenue, we find the State possessing a total ussessed 
value of $25,740,973; of which $14,594,722 represented 
real estate. aud the balance personal estate: us against 
a true valuation of both real and personal estate stand- 
ing at $31,131,012. Total amount of taxation $820,408 ; 
of which State assessments absorbed 5-98, 411; county 
$498,062; municipal $24,835. Total public State debt, 
other than national, SI, 986,003; of which $:.00,000 is 
funded upon Londs in circulation; all other $142,894; 
county debt, secured by bonds (other than national) 
$576,927 ; all other $410,496: total municipal and non- 
public bonded debt $327,776; all other „000. The 
aggregate returns of true population give a capitation 
of 58.711; of which 38,959 white; 357 colored; 3.152 
Chinese; 16,243 Indian. Male citizens arrived at legal 
age 18,652. Php. 42,491; of which 38,959 white, and 350 
colored. Of the above capitation 23,690 were of Ameri- 
can nativity, and 18,801 of foreign. 

Nevada, in Kentucky, a vill. of Dicksville prec., Mercer 


bhs. 228,866 


co, 

Neville, in Penna., a twp. of Alleghany co. 

Nevin, Jons WILLIAMSON, (nv’in,) an American theo- 
logian, n. in Franklin co., Pennsylvania, 1503. In 1841 
he entered upon the presidency of the Mercersburg 
Theological Seminary, and has since published The 
Mystical Presence (1846), and Anti-Christ, or the Spirit 
of Sect and Schism (1848). 

New Alexandria, in Ohio, a vill. of Cross Creek 
twp., Jefferson co. 

New Berlin, in Illinois, a twp. of Sangamon co.; 

p. 954. 
ew’'bern, in Alabama, a twp. of Hale co. 

Newbern, in Kansas, a twp. of Dickinson co. 

Newbern, in Tennessee, a dist. of Dyer co. 

New’bill’s Cross Roads, in Tennessee, a district 
of Carroll co. 

New Brad ford, in Indiana, a village of Monon twp., 
White co, 

New Burg. in Alabama, a twp. of Franklin co. - 

New’burg, in Indiana, a village of Posey twp., Clay 
co, 


Newburg, in Kansas, a twp. of Wabaunsee co. 

Newburn, in Chi, a village of Washington twp., 
Shelby co, 

New Cas’tle, in California, a vill of Placer eo. 

New Castle, in Tennessee, a district of Hardeman co.; 
pop. 1.421. 

New Carthage, in New York, a village of Fishkill 
twp., Dutchess co, f 

New Cham’bersbarg, in Ohio, a village of West 
twp., Columbiana co. 

New Chester, in Wisconsin, a twp. of Adams co.; 

op. 329. 

ew Creek, in West Virginia, a twp. of Mineral co.; 
pop. 1,120, 

New Columbus, in Kentucky, a precinct of Owen 
co, 

New Columbus, in Indiana, a village of Adams twp., 
Madison co. 

New’comh, in Zllinois, a twp. of Champaign co. 

Newcomb, in Kentucky, a precinct of Elliott co.; pop. 
639.— A precinct of Laurel co. 

New Design, in /llinvis, a twp. of Monroe co.; pop. 
2.016 

New field, in Michigan, u twp. of Oceana co. 

New Franklin, in Mssouri, a village of Franklin 
twp., Howard co. 

New Galile’o, in Pennsylvinia, a village of Big 
Beaver twp.. Beaver co. 

New Garden, in Virginia, a twp. of Russell co. 

New Hamp’shire. The following items of statisticai 
information, taken from the ninth census, compared 
with the returns of the census of 1850, given in the 
body of this work. fully illustrate the progress made by 
N. H during the last decade: — Total number of acres 
of land in farms, 3,605,994 ; of which 2,334,487 consisted 
of improved lands, 1,047,090 of woodland, and 224,417 
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of other nnimproved soil; the cash value of farms un- 
der cultivation, 880, 3; exclusive of 83.459.913 of 
implements and machinery: amount of wages paid for 
husbandry during the year, $2,319,164; total value of 
farm products, $22,473,547 ; of orchard stuffs, $743,552 ; 
of market-gardens, $119,997 ; of lumber, $1,743,944. In 
the same year, the value of home manuls, summed up 
aggregute returns figuring at $254,062. Of live-stock 
on farms, $15,246,545. The enumeration of live-stock 
was: horses, 30,095; mules and asses, 37; milch cows, 
90,583; working oxen, 40,513; other cattle, 91,705; 
sheep, 248,760; swine, 33,127. The out-turn of farm 
products gave the following results: 

Wheat, bhs. 195,621 | Tobacco, lbs. 155,334 
Rye, „47,420 Hops, 90,409 
Indian corn, “ 1,277,768 | Maple sugar, “ 1,800,704 
Oats, 1,146,451 Flax, ae 177 
Barley, 105,822 Wool, 1,229,442 
Buckwheat, “ 100,034 Butter, 5,965,080 
Pease and beans, “ 68,375 Cheese, 819,118 
Trish potatoes, “ 4,415,419 | Wax, 2,668 
Clover-seed, * 607 | Hay, 612,645 
Grass-sved, z 1,775 | Wine, gls. 2,446 
Honey, lbs. 76,944 | Maple sorghum, * 16,554 


Total number of farms in the State 29,642, showing a 
decrease of 859 since the Jast decennial returns. The 
percentage of "ie unimproved laud under tillage was 
853, against 36˙8 in 1800. Turning to matters of finance 
and revenue, we flud the State possessing a total assessed 
value $149,065,200; of which $85,231,288 represented 
real estate, and the balauce personal estate; as against 

tion of both real and personal estate stand- 
ing at $252,024,112. These figures exhibit an increase 
since the period of the last census (1560) of: total as- 
sessed value $25,255,201; true value of real and personal 
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sented real estate, and the balance personal estate: ns New Troy, in Florida, a prec. of Lafayette co. 
against a true valuation of both real and personal New’villle, in Pennsylvaniu, a village of West Donegal 


estate standing at 3940,976,064. These figures exhibit! 


twp, Lancaster co. 


an increase since the period of the last census (1860) of | Newville, in Virginia, a twp, of Bussex co, 


total assessed valne $ 
personal estate, $473, 
tion, $7,416,724; of whic 
$313,046 ; county, $2,53! 
crease over 1860, 8. 


State assessments absorbed 
7,348; municipal, $4,646,330; in- 
8. Total public State debt 

(otber than national), 854.304 ; of which $2,996,200 is 
funded upon bonds in circulation; county debt, secured 
by bonds (other than national), 36,222,021; all other, 
712,094: total municipal and non-public bonded debt, 
$11,710,162; all other $1,212,627. The aggregate re- 
turns of true population give a capitation of 908, 696; 
of which 875.407 white; 80,658 colored; 15 Chinese, and 
15 Indian. Male citizens arrived at legal age, 194,109 
Gain of pop, 234,061, or 3483 per cent.; of which white 
gain 85°37 per cent., and colored 21-01 per cent. Of 
the above capitation 717,153 were of American nativity, 
and 188.943 of foreign. 

New’ land, in N. (.,atwp. of Pasquotank co. 

New Leb'nnon, iu Pennsylvania, a vill. of Mill Creek 
twp., Mercer co. 

New Lex’ington, in Alabama, a twp. of Tuscaloosa 
co. 

New Light, in N. Carolina, a twp. of Wake co, 

New S, in N. Carolina, twp, of Alamance co. 

New Lisbon. in Mo, a twp. of Stoddard co, 

New London, in Judiaua, a vill. of Monroe twp., 
Howard co. 

New London, in Minnesota, a twp. of Monongalia 
co. 

New’man, in Georgia, a dist. of Haralson co. 

Newman, in Minis, a twp. of Douglas co, 

New Mexico. The principal forests of N. M. are com 


estate $5,313,248, Total amount of taxation $3,255,793; 
of which State assessments absorbed $55,126; county 
$318,663; municipal $1,982,001: increase over 1800 
$493,927. Total public State debt (other than national) 
$11,155,373; of which $2,74 0 is funded upon bonds 
in circulation; all other 572,700; county debt secured 
by bonds (other than national) $372,700; all other 
72,570; total municipal and non-public bonded debt 
$2,564,114; all othor $5,226,320. The aggregate returns 
of true population give a capitation of 200; of 
which 307,097 white, 590 colored, and 23 Indian. Male 
citizens arrived at legal age 83,361, The pop. had de- 
creased 7,764, or 2°38 per cent.; of which white defi- 
ciency 2-42 per cent., and colored gain 17°41 per cent. 
Of the above capitation 288,659 were of American na- 
tivity, and 29,611 of tureign. 
New Harlan, in Kextucky, a prec.of Harlan co. 
New Harmony, in Alabama, a twp. of Chambers 


co. 

New Ha’ven, in Michigan, a vill. of Lenox twp., Ma- 
comb co, 

New Haven, in , Virginia, a vill. of Mason co. 

New Haven, in Wisconsin, a twp. of Adams co.; pop. 
504.— A twp. of Dunn co. 

New Hol land, in O/io, a vill. of Perry twp., Picka- 
way co, 

New Holland, in Pennsylvania, a vill. of Earl twp., 
Lancaster co, 

New Hope, in North Carolina, a twp. of Wayne co.; 
pp-1,5-0.— A twp. of Chatham co.; pop. 1,760.—A 
twp. of Iredell co.; nop. 571.— A twp. of Perquimans 
co.; pop. 1,433. — A twp. of Randolph co.; pop. 1,095. 

New Hope, in South Carolina, a twp. of Orangeburgh 
c. 

New Hope, in Tenn., a dist. of Marshall co. 

New Iberia, iu Louisiana, a city vt lveria par. p. 1, 472. 

Newington Society, in Connecticut, a village of 
Wheterstield twp., Hartturd co. A 

New Jersey. The following items of statistical infor- 
tiation, taken from the Federal census of 1870. compared 
with the returns from the census of 1880, given in the 
body of this work, fully illustrate the progress obtained 
by N. J. during the Inst decade and may be found of 
considerable interest: Total number of acres of land 
in farms, 2.959.511; cash value of farms under culti- 
vation $257,523, ; amount of wages paid for husbandry 
during the year, $8,314,545; total value of farm products, 

8¹2.725,10 orchard stuts, 1,499,252; of market- 

gardeus, $ 250; of lumber, &, $352,704. In the 
same year, the value of home manuis. summed up ag- 
gregate returns figuring at $144,016. Of live-stock on 
farins, $21,445,463. Lhe enumeration of hye-stock was: 
79.705; mules and asses, 8,853; milch co 

working oxen, 2,83 other cattle, 60, $ 
sheep, 120,067; swine, 142,563. The out-turn of farm 
products gave the following results: 

Wheat, bhs. 2,301,433 | 

Rye, v 5 

Indian corn, “ 

Oats, 

Barley, 

Buckwheat, 

Pease and beans,“ 

Trish potatoes, “4,705,439 

Sweet sa “1,550,784 

Clover-seed, 

Grass-seed, 

Flaxseed, 


Total number of farms in the State, 30,652, showing an 
increase of 3,006 over the last decennial returns. The 
percentage of the uuimproved land under tillage was 
33°9 against 34°9 in 1860. Turning to matters of finance 
and revenue, we find the State possessing a total ns- 
sessed value $624,565,971; of which 8448, 842, 127 repre- 


Honey, 
Tobacco, 
Maple sugar, 
Hops, 

Flax, 

Wool, 
Butter, 
Chevse, 
Wax, 

Hay, tons, 521,975 
Wine, gals. 24,976 
Sorghum molasses,“ 17,424 


60,636 
40,571 
419 
19,033 
2:34,061 
336,609 
8,256,023 
38,22 


2,021 


72.401 
6,0% 


fined to the mountain ranges, and consist chiefly of 
pine, cedar, spruce, and other evergreens. On the foot 
hills there are extensive tracts of piñon, or nut pine, 
and cedar; and along the margins of the streams belts! 
of eottonwood, sycamore, and other deciduous trees, 
while in the south groves of onk and walnut are abund. 
ant. In 188), according to the Federal census of that 
year, there were in N. M. 5,053 farms; of which 4.645 
were occupied by owners. 22 were rented for fixed money 
rental, and 586 were rented for shares of produce. Live 
stock in farms consisted of 14,517 horses, 9,063 mules, 
16,432 working oxen, 12.955 milch cows, 160,143 other 
cattle, 184,277 sheep, and 10.278 swine. The yield of 
the principal crops for the year 1882 was: 50.053 bush. 
els of barley, 633,756 of Indian corn, 156.527 of oats, and 
706,641 of wheat. “Our mines.“ says Governor Lewis 
Wallace, in his last message to the legislature, “are 
rapidly coming to the front, and have the special ad- 
Vantage of an equable climate and easy transportation 
all the year round. Three railroads are now within 
our borders, and the Texas Pacific still ‘coming.’ The 
rerent opening of a continuous line of railway to the 
Pacific, via the Atchison. Topeka and Santa Fé, and the 
Southern Pacific railroads, places N. M. upon a great 
national highway. The northern terminus of one of the 
contemplated lines to the city of Mexico, is at El Paso 
Del Norte, upon the northern boundary of Mexico, im- 
mediately adjacent to the southern border of N. M. 
The completion of the road to the capital of the Mexi- 
can republic, cannot tail to inure greatly to the benefit 
of N. M. Other lines are building into and through 
the Territory, which within a few years will make 
every section of it conveniently accessible to travel and 
trade. A special advantage of N. M. is its adaptation 
to horticulture and cultivation of the vine. It is 
equal if not superior to California, * * * What 
with our advantages of climate, broad pastures, our 
mountains teeming with minerals, you may go confi- 
dently forward preparing for a population as rich, pros- 
porous and enterprising as any in the world.” 

New Middleton, in Tenn.. a district of Smith co. 

New Mil’ton, in W V, a twp. of Doddridge co. 

New’port, iu N. G. a twp. and vill. of Carteret co. 

Newport, iu V., a twp. of Isle of Wight co.—A twp. of 
Giles co. 

New Rich ‘land, in Minn.. a twp. of Waseca co. 


|New River, in Pnn.. a district of Anderson co. 


New Salem, in New Forw, a village of Albany co—In 
Oui, u village of Fairfield co. 

New South Wales. The commerce of N.S. W. is 
almost exclusively with Great Britain and her posses- 
sions. The chief articles of export are wool, gold, tin, 
copper, tallow and preserved meat. In 1850, the value 
of total exports was 877, 450. In 1881, N. S. W. had 
32,399.547 sheep; 2,580,010 horned cattle ; 395.984 horses, 
and 398,205 pigs. There were 706,498 acres of land under 
cultivation; of which about one-half were under wheat 
and Indian corn The gold mines, which cover a vast 
area, produced in 1880, 182.120 ounces, valued at 83.842. 
400. In 1881, there were 958 m. of railroad open for traffic, 
and 487 m under construction. There were, in the same, 
year, 13,188 m. of electric telegraph lines. The increase 
of pop. is rather slow. There were 740,836 inhab. in 1881, 
against 503,951 in 1871; the increase for the decade being 
255.850, in which the city of Sidney figured for 89,272. 

Newton, in Ark., a twp. of Conway co.—In Ga., n dist. 
of Jackson co.—A dist. of Wilkes co.—In Zil., a twp. of 
Whitesides co.—In Miss., a v. of Newton co.—In Mo., a 
twp. of Barton co. A twp. of Shannon co. A twp. of 
Taney co.—In Ohio, a twp. of Pike co. In Utah Ty., a 
precinct of Cache co.—A prec. ot Utah co.—In Wis, a 
twp. of Manitowoc co —A twp. of Marquette co. 

New’ town, in Georgia, a dist. of Milton co. 


New’'townville, in New York, a village of Newtown 
_ twp., Queen's co, 


186,479; true value of real and New Virgin‘ia, in Minn, u tu p. ot Meeker co. 
10. Total amount of taxa-| New Wash/‘ington, in Ohio, a vill. uf Crawford co.; 


op. 273. 
ew Windsor, in Illinois, a vill. of Rivoli twp., Mer- 
cer co. 


New York. The following agricultnral, financial and 


other statisties of this State, generally taken from the 
Federal census of 1870, opposed to the returns from the 
census of 1880. given in the body of this work, mark 
the progress accomplished during the last decade: 
Total number of acres of land in farms 22,190,810; 
the cash value of farms under cultivation 51.272.257. 
766; amount of wages paid for husbandry during 
the year, $34,451,362; total value of farm products 
525.526.153; of orchard stuffs $6,347,417; of market- 
gardens $5,432,854; of Jumber, &c., $6,68 079. In the 
same year the value of home manufs. summed up ag- 
gregate returns figuring at $1,621,621, Of live-stock 
on farms 8175, 882,7 12. The enumeration of live-stuck 
was: horses 536,861; mules and asses 4,407; milch 
cows 1,350,661; working oxen 64,141; other cattle 
630,522 ; sheep 2,181,578; swine 518.251. The out-turn 
of farm products gave tho following results: 


Wheat, bbs. 12.178,62 Tobacco, fba. 2,349,798 
Rye, „2.478, 125 | Maple sugar,“ 46.048 
Indian corn, “ 16,462,825 Hops, 17,558,681 
Oats, “ 35,203,625 | Flax, 3,670,818 
Barley, “ 7,543,621 | Wool, 10.558.681 
Buckwheat, “ 3,904,060] Butter, 107,147,526 
Pease and beans,“ 1,552,451 | Cheese, 22,769,964 
Trish potatoes, “ 28,547,593 | Wax, 86,533 
Sweet potatoes, 16,656 | Hay, tons, 5,614,205 
Clover-seed, * 98,837 | Hemp, bd 6 
Grass-seed, 12 57,225 Sorghum, gls. 7.832 
Flaxseed, « 92,519 | Maple, e 46.048 
Honey, Ibs. 896,256 | Wine, * 82,007 


Total number of farms in the State 216,253, showing an 
increase of 19,263 over the last decennial returns. The 
percentage of the unimproved land under tillage was 
29°6, against 515 in 18t0. Turning to matters of fi- 
nance and revenue, we find the State possessing a total 
assessed vaiue $1,967,001,185; of which $1,532,720,907 
represented real estate, and the balance persunal estate: 
as against a true valuation of both real and personal 
estate standing at 86.500, 41,204. These figures show 
an increase since the period of the last census (1860) of: 
total assessed value $376 556,547 ; true value of real and 
personal estate 84.657, 0,747. Total amount of taxa- 
tion 88,550.08; of which State assessments absorbed 
$3,720,156 ; county $15,102,761; municipal $24,727,391: 
increase over 1860 $33,186,486. Total public State debt, 
other than national, 850, 08.231; of which $32,409,144 
is funded upon bonds in circulation; county debt, se- 
cured by bonds (other than national), $39,023,185; all 
other 810,756,594 total municipal and non-public 
bonded debt $66,363,637; all other $10,355,660. The 
aggregate returns of true population give a capitation 
of 4,387,464; of which 4,330,210 white; 52,081 colored; 
29 Chinese, and 5,14 Indian. Male citizens arrived at 
legal age 984.255. Gain of population 502,024, or 12-94 
per cent.; of which white gain 13-01 per cent., and col- 
ored 628 percent. Of the above capitation 3,244,406 
were of American nativity, and 1,158,553 of foreign. 
The State militia, or National Guard, number about 
24,000 officers, non-commissioned officers, and privates. 
The numter of immigrants arrived at the port of New 
York during the year 1871 was 229,000, an increase 
of 17,000 over the number of the preceding year.— 
Grt. The Legislature of the State consists of a Senate 
of 32 members, elected for two years, and a House of As- 
sembly of 128 members, chosen annually. The State is 
divided into 32 senatorial districts, each entitled to send 
one senator, One-half of the senate is elected annually. 
The governor and licutenant-guvernor are elected for 2 
years; and the latter presides in the Senate, where he 
has a casting vote. The right of suffrage is enjoyed by 
every male citizen of the age of 21 years who has been 
an inhabitant of the State one year next preceding the 
election, and for the last four months a resident of the 
county where he offers his vote. The salary of the gov- 
ernor is $10,000 per annum; the lient.-governor's, $5,000; 
and the senators and representatives $1,500 for the 
legislative session. The two bodies meet annually, at 
Albany, on the first Tuesday of January, unless other: 
wise ordered. The judiciary comprises a supreme court, 
court of appeals, surrogates’ courts, county courts, and 
enperior courts and courts of common pleas for cities. 
The chief courts are the Supreme Court, Court of Ap- 
peals, Commission of Appeals, and the superior courts 
for the cities of New York and Buffalo. The Supreme 
Court is one of original and appellate jurisdiction, both 
in law and equity, and in 1847 acquired all the powers 
of the former Court of Chancery; it is divided into 8 
judicial districts and 4 departments, each district con- 
taining 4 judges, except that of New York, which has 
5; its judges are elected by the people of the respective 
districts, for a term of 14 years, or until the age of 70, 
and receive, individually, $7,200 per annum. The Court 
of Appeals, organized in 1846, consists of 7 judges. elected 
for 14 years, or until 70 years of age, each judge receiv- 
ing an annual salary of $9,000; it is the court of last re- 
sort, and has appellate jurisdiction only; 4 terms are 
held each year at Albany. A civil and criminal court 
is also instituted in each county, besides mayors’ and 
recorders’ courts of cities, and justices’ courts in towns, 
Assessed value of real and personal property, State of 
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N. V., for 1877, $2,755,739, an incrense over 1876 o 
$289,473,010. P. State census 1875, 4,705,208. See p. 1772. 
New York, in Culifornia, a twp. of Yuba co. 
New York, in Missouri, a twp. of Caldwell co. 
New York, in Tennessee, a dist. of Maury co. 
New York Gulch and vicinity, in Montana 
Territory, a twp. of Meagher co. 
New York Mills, in New York, a vill, of Whitestown 
twp., Oneida co. 
New Zion, in & Car., a twp. of Clarendon co. 
Niens sio. in Cilifornia, a twp. of Marin co. 
Nich'olson. in Pennu., a twp. of Fayette co. 
Nicholson Blue, or ALKALI BLUE. (Dyeing.) The 
most permanent of all the aniline colors hitherto ob- 
tained, differing from otbers in the fact that it is not, 
like magenta, aniline violet, &c., the soluble salt of a 
base insoluble in water, but a base soluble in water 
itself, yet capable of forming, in union with acids, col- 
ored and insoluble salts. The base is in itself colorless, 
or very pale. To obtain a dye, the base already fixed 
on the fibre must be united with an acid, which is ef- 
fected by passing the dyed wool through an acid bath. 
Thus for 10 lbs. of wool, a very dilute solution is pre- 
pared by boiling 1 to 114 ounce of the dye in pure 
water: a color bath is next prepared at a hand heat, in 
which 114 to 2 ounces of borax must be dissolved. An 
equivalent quantity of the carbonate of potash or soda 
may be used instead, The borax serves to neutralize 
any trace of acid existing in the water or the wool to 
be dyed (possibly also to prevent the working on of cer- 
tain impurities which may be present in the dye). The 
solution of Nicholson blue, previously well filtered, is 
next added. The goods, previously saturated with water, 
are next entered and kept constantly in motion, while 
the temperature of the bath is very gradually raised to 
the boiling point. They are then taken out, worked 
well in water at a hand heat, and passed into the acid 
bath, which for 10 Ibs, of wool should contain 10 ounces 
of sulphuric acid. Here they are worked till the color 
is fully developed. 
Nick’el Plat‘ing. (Applied Chem.) Dr. F. Stolba 
communicated in 1871 a plan for nickel-plating, by 
the action of zine upon salts of nickel, in the presence 
of chloride of zinc and the metal to be coated. By this 
process, the author states that he has succeeded in 
plating objects of wrought- and cast-iron, steel, copper, 
brass, zinc, and lead. It is only necessary that the size 
of the objects should permit them to be covered en- 
tirely by the plating liquid, and that their surfaces 
should be free from rust or grease. The following is 
the modus operandi: A quantity of concentrated 
chloride of zinc solution is placed in a cleaned metallic 
vessel, und to this is ndded an equal volume of water. 
This is heated to boiling, and hydrochloric acid is added, 
drop by drop, until the precipitate which had formed on 
adding water has disappeared. A small quantity of zinc 
powder is now added, which produces a zinc coating on 
the metal as far as the liquid extends. Enough of the 
nickel salt (the chloride or sulphate answer equally 
well) is now introduced to color the liquid distinctly 
green; the oljects to be plated are placed in it, to- 
ther with some zine clippings, and the liquid is 
rought to boiling. The nickel is precipitated in the 
course of fifteen minutes, and the objects will be found 
to be completely coated. The coating varies in lustre 
with the character of the metallic surface; where this 
is polished the plating is likewise lustrous, and vice 
versl, Salt of cobalt affords acobalt plating, which is 
stecl-gray in color, less lustrous, and more liable to 
tarnish than the nickel. It is to Dr. Isaac Adams, Jr., 
of Boston, Mass., that wo are indebted for the discovery 
of a simple and practicable method whereby nickel 
e has been rendered a successful and invaluable 
ranch of the arts. Public attertion was especially 
called to the value of Dr. Adams’s improvements by the 
French Academy of Sciences in 1870, and since that 
time the use of nickel for the plating of metals, es- 
pecially as a substitute for plating with silver and cop- 
r, has been very rapidly and extensively introduced. 
eomachus, (ni-kém’a-kiis,)an eminent painter of 
antiquity, said by Cicero to have equalled Apelles. He 
lived abt. 350-300 B. c., and several of his works are 
noticed by Pliny. 
Night-Her‘on. (Zoöl) Tho common name of the 


Fig. 70,.—NIGHT- HERON. 


genus Nyctiardea, fam. Ardeide, comprising birds in- 
termediate in form between bitterns and herons, but 
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with shorter and thicker bill than either, and legs 
shorter than in herons. The North American species, 
N. Gardeni (Fig. 70), common throughout the United 
States, is 25 inches long and the wing about 12; the 
head above and middle of the back steel-green; wings 
and tail ashy blue; forehead, the long occipital feathers, 
and under parts, white. It breeds in communities, 
making nests in trees around stagnant ponds or in 
swamps. These birds perform their migrations in the 
night, at which time their loud, hoarse note may be 
heard, which has been represented by the syllable qua, 

Nightingale, FLORENCE, (un- gãl,) un English phi- 
lanthropist, u. at Florence, 1820, She early commenced 
a career of practical beneficence by organizing associa- 
tions of lady nurses for the English army hospitals in 
the Crimea, of which she became herself the superin- 
tendent ; thus being the means of saving some hundreds 
of valuable lives. A national testimonial of $250,000 
presented to her in recognition of her noble services, 
was at her special request devoted to the formation 
and maintenance of an institution for the training and 
employing of public nurses for the sick and invalided. 
Miss N. has written Noles on Nursing, of which 100,000 
copies sold in one year, 1860; and Noles on Lying-in 
Institutions, logether with a Proposal for Organizing an 
Institution for Training Midwives and Midwifery Nurses 
(1871). 

Nilsson, CHRISTINA, (neels‘sn,) an eminent Swedish 
cantatrice, B. near Wexio, 1843, became at an early age 
quite an adept in music, vocal and instrumental. A 
skilful performer on the violin, she also learned the 
flute, and attended fairs and other places of public re- 
sort, at which she sang, accompanying herself on the 
violin. Whilst performing in this manner at a fair at 
Ljunby, in June, 1857, her extraordinary powers at- 
tracted the attention of Mr. F. G. Tornérhjelm, a gen- 
tleman of influence, who rescued her from her vagrant 
life, and placed her first at school at Halmstad, and 
afterwards at Stockholm, where she was instructed in 
music by M. Franz Berwald. She made her first ap- 

arance at Stockholm in 1860, went to Paris, continued 
er musical education under Masset and Wurtel, and 
came out at the Théatre Lyrique, Oct. 27th, as Violeta 
in “ La Traviata,” with such success that she was en- 
gaged for three years. She made her first appearance 
in London in 1867, at Her Majesty's Theatre, and 
proved the principal operatic attraction of the season. 
n 1870 she proceeded to the U. States, where she was 
very successful, her earnings in less than a year 
amounting, it is said, to $150,000, In 1872 Mlle. N. 
was married at Westminster Abbey, London, to M. 
Rouzeand, a French gentleman, who died in 1881. In 
1883 she paid a second visit to this country, where she 
was enthusiastically received. 

Nimble Well, in Georgia, a district of Lumpkin 
co. 

Nine-Mile, in Tennessee, a dist. of Blount co. 

Nine-Mile Prairie, in Missouri, a twp. of Calloway 


co. 
Nine‘ty-Six, in South Carolina, a twp. of Abbeville 


co. 

Nimishillen, in Ohio, a twp. of Stark co. 

Nishnabotona, (nish-nah-bo-to/nah,) in Missouri, a 
twp. of Atchison co. 

Nitro-Glyc’erine. (Cm.) See BLASTING. 

Nix’onton, in North Carolina, a twp. of Pasquotank 
co. 

No'nh's Fork, in Tenn., a dist. of Coffee co. 

Noailles, Paul, Duc br, (no-i’/z,)a French historian, 
B. 1802, became a member of the Académie Frangaise in 
1849, and has published Histoire dela Maison Royale de 
Saint-Louis (2d ed., 1856); and Histoire de Madame de 
Maintenon (2 vols., 1848). He belongs to the same noble 
family as the Marquis de Noailles, appointed French 
Minister to Washington in 1872. 

Nobili’s Rings. (Physics.) When a drop ofacetate 
of copper is placed on a silver plate, and the silver 
touched in the middle of the drop with a piece of zinc, 
there are formed around the point of contact a series of 
copper rings alternately dark and light. These are 
Nobilis chiored rings. They may be obtained in beauti- 
ful iridescent colors by the following process: A solu- 
tion of oxide of lead in potash is obtained by boiling 
finely powdered litharge in a solution of potash. In 
this solution is immersed a polished plate of silver or of 
German silver, which is connected with the positive 
electrode of a battery of eight Bunsen's elements. With 
the negative pole is connected a fine platinum wire 
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is also secreted by glowworms, fire-flies, seclopendra, 
probably by all animate objects that shine in the dark, 
and produced by certain living plants (agaricus, cuphor- 
bia, etc.,) and by the decomposition of vegetable matter 
under certain special conditions, such as the fermenta- 
tion of potatoes, etc. At ordinary temperatures, X. is 
a nitrogenous, almost liquid substance, capable of dilu- 
tion with water, but insoluble, and appearing to havea 
density slightly less than that fluid. It is white, con- 
tains (when newly extracted from a luminous animal, 
living or dead) asmall proportion of water, and has a 
slight odor somewhat resembling caprylic acid. Insol- 
uble in alcohol or ether, it is readily decomposed by 
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mineral acids and alkalies; potash sets ammonia free 
from it. Fermented in contact with water, it manifesta 
after a time the odor of decayed cheese. While damp, 
N. absorbs oxygen and drives off carbonic acid gas; but 
exposed to the air, it dries in thin, translucid, amor- 
phous flakes, very similar to the slime of slugs. When 
fresh, it is strongly phosphorescent, owing to its oxi- 
dation by contact with moist air, and it willeven shine 
under water while there is any nir. In oxygen gas it 
is a little more brilliant; and it is more especially so in 
air when the wind blows from the 8.W., that is, in the 
presence of ozone. This production of light ceases as 
soon as the oxygen of the matter is consumed; but if 
air in the smallest quantity is adherent to it, N. shines 
for some moments in moist carbonic acid gas. In phos- 
phorescent animals, N. is secreted by a special organ, 
and appears to be at once effectively luminous. Under 
certain conditions of temperature and humidity, it is 
also generated by dead animal matter, flesh, blood, and 
sometimes urine. Whencesoever it originates, its light 
is invariable and monochromatic, and possesses al- 
ways the same chemical properties. The scolopendra 
electrica secretes N. in a state of comparative purity, 
and by making several of these myriapods run about 
over a large glass capsule, in the month of September, 
a sufficient quantity may be obtnined for examination 
and analysis to determine its chief properties. It can 
also be obtained, hut is less pure, from glowworms and 
the phosphorescent surface of dead fish, by scraping 
luminous matter on to damp filter paper. The secretion 
of N. by the superior luminous creatures, such as in- 
sects (Jampyrus, elater, etc.), is doubtless up to a certain 
point under the influence of the nervous system, so that 
they have the faculty of causing their light to cease at 
will, in which case the secretion is a‘rested for the 
time, but glowworms’ eggs continue to show for some 
time after they have been laid, so that they must also 
contain a small quantity of N. In the lower orders of 
animate beings, such as the little roctiluca miliaris, the 
flexible polypi, etc., there is also no doubt of the exist- 
ence of a special organ for the production of the light; 
and, where there are scarcely any indications of a ner- 
Vous system, the secretion of the material appears [re- 
quently to be susceptible to the influence of externa] 
sircumstances. 

Nod’away, in Joa, a twp. of Page co.—In Mo., a twp. 
of Andrew co.—A twp. of Holt co, 

Nodaway City, in Mo., a vill. of Andrew co, 

Nordenskjöld. Nis Anvor Erik, (nord’enshdlt,) a 
Swedish explorer, B. in Finland, Nov. 18, 1832. His 
father was a distinguished mineralogist; to this science 
his son turned his early attention, Dismissed from col- 
lege for alleged anti-Russian sympathy. he left for Berlin. 
Subsequently he went to Sweden, and in 1858 began his 
carcer of Arctic adventure in an expedition to Spitzber- 
gen. In 1863 he married a daughter of Count Manner- 
heim of Finland, In 1864 he led another expedition 
into Spitzbergen, and in 1870 to Greenland, From 1869 
to 1871 he represented Stockholm in the Diet. He vis- 
ited the United States in 1876 as juror to the Inter- 
national Exposition at Philadelphia, From 1872 till 
1878 he made several polar expeditions, culminating in 
the latter year in the accomplishment of the northeast 
passage; having made a series of scientific collections 
and observations such as no other explorer in these 
seas had hitherto accomplished. See Arefic Voyage of 
N. (Lond. 1879). and The Voyage of theVega (Lond. 1881.) 

Nor’ folk, in Mass., a twp. of Norfolk co—In Nebraska, 
atwp. of Madison co, 

Nor’man, in Missouri, a twp. of Dent co. 

Nor'ris, in S. Carolina, a twp. of Edgefield co. 

North, in Ark., a twp. of Sharpe co In (ul., a twp. of 
Stanislaus co. In Kanes, a twp. of Labet te co. — In Ky., 
aprec. of Washington co. In Missouri, a twp. of Dade co. 

North Bay, in N. F., a vill. of Vienna twp., Oneida co. 


fused in glass, so that only its point projects; and this North Bea’ver, in Penna, a twp. of Lawrence co, 


is placed in the liquid at a small distance from the plate. 
Around this point binoxide of lead is separated on the 
plate in very thin concentric layers, the thickness of 
which decreases from the middle. They show the same 
series of colors as Newton's colored rings in transmitted 
light. The binoxide of lead owes its origin to a second- 
ary decomposition ; by the passage of the current some 
oxide of lead is decomposed into lead, which is de- 
posited at the negative pole, and oxygen which is liber- 
ated at the positive, and this oxygen combines with 
some oxide of lead to form binoxide, which is deposited 
on the positive pole as the decomposition proceeds. 
No’ble, in Montana Ter- a twp. of Gallatin co. 
Nobles, in Minnesota, a S. W. co.; area, 720 sq. m, Sur- 
face nearly level. 
Nob’s, in Tennessee, a dist. of Sevier co. 
Noctilucine, (nók-til'u-sïn,) n. (Nat. Hist.) The name 
given by Mr. T. L. Phipson to a new and special or- 
gunic substance, which, according to him, is widely 
spread throughout the world of nature, and which 
kipea hke phosphorus. It is not only the canse of the 
phosphorescence of the flesh of animals and fish, but it 
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North Brookfield, in New 
field twp., Madison co. 

North Brook, in North Carolina, a twp. of Lincoln 
co. 

North Cai'ro. in J., a twp. of Alexander co. 

North Ca'nnan, in Connecticut, a twp. of Litchfield 


ork, a vill. of Brook- 


co. 

North Caroli'na, in Alabama, a twp. of Russell co.; 
pop. 720. 

North Carolina, in Georgia, a dist. of Quitman co.; 

. §67.—A dist. of Floyd co. 

North Carolina, in Tennessee, a dist. of Fentress co. 

North Carolina. The following statistics taken from 
the census of 1870, compared with that of 1880. given 
in the body of this work, are to approximate the 
amount of progress attained during the last decade 
ja North Carolina, and may be found of considerable 
nterest:—Total number of acres of land in farms 
19,835,440; the cash value of farms under culti- 
vation $78,211,083,exclusive of $4,082,111 of implements 
and machinery: amount of wages paid for husbandry 
during the year $8,342,856; total value of farm products 
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$57,845,910; of orchard stuffs $394,749; of market gar- Northwest Cor'ner, in Kansas, a twp. of Rice co. ; 
dens $45,409; of lumber, &c., 31,059,115. In the same) Pp. 50. 

year, the value of home manufs. summed up aggregate Northwest Fork, in Delaware, a twp. of Sussex co. ; 
returns figuring at $),63.013 Of live-stock on farms | ap. 2.071. j , 

$21,005,067. The enumeration of live-stock was: horses Northwest Fork, in Maryland, a dist. of Dorchester 
1025 mules und asses 50,684; milch cows 193,7 co. 
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which must be regarded as ronghl spherical in form, 
should teach us to look with cantion on the theory that 
nebule necessarily lie at inordinute distances beyond 
the fixed stars. 

Nucleus, (nu’lle-ŭs,) u. (Physics.) When a bit of 
bread is thrown into a glass of champagne or of soda- 


working oxen 45405; other cattle 279,023; sheep 4 i 
455; swine 1,075,215. The out-turn of farm produc 
gave the following results: 


Wheat, bhs. 2,859,879 
Rye, “ 352,006 
Ind. corn, 418.484.215 
Oats, 23, 220, 105 
Barley, 
Buckwheat, 
Pease aud beans, ** y 
Irish potatoes, * 738,803 
Swett “ “ 3,071,840 
Clover-seed, i 651 
Grass-seed, “ 1,002 
Flaxseed, Lei 6.750 
Honey, Ibs, 1,401,040 | Cane y 233.888 
Rice, 2059, 281] Cotton, lbs. 144,935 


Total number of farms in the State 93,565, showing an 
increase of 13,562 over the last decennial returns. The 
percentage of the unimproved land under tillage was 
735, against 726 in 1560. Turning to matters of 
finance and revenue, we find the State possessing a to- 
tal assessed value of $180,578,622; of which, $83,322,012 
represented real estate, and the balance personal estato : 
as against a true valuation of both real and personal 
estate standing at $260,757,244. These figures exhibit 
a decrease since the period of the last census 75 of: 
total assessed varue, $161,918,950; true value of real and 
nal estate, $97,982,155. Total amount of taxation, 
2,809; of Which State assessments absorbed 31,200,- 

844; county, $925,004; municipal, $225,351: increase 
over 1860, 81. Total public State debt (other 
than national), 474,036; of which, $-9,90045 is 
funded upon bonds in circulation; county debt, secured 
by bonds (other than national), 5031. 26; all other, 
8 1,517: total municipal and non-public bonded debt, 
5%, 21 : all other, $181,970. The aggregate returns of 
true population give a capitation of 1,071,361; of which, 
i 0 white, 391,650 colored, and 1,241 Indian. Male 
s urrived at legal age, 214,142. Gain of popula- 

3,79, or 7°93 per cent., of which white gain 7'70 

per cent., and colored 8°33 per cent. Of the above capi- 


Tobacco, Ibs. 11,150,087 
Maple sugar, “ 
Hops, a 
Flax, 

Wool, 

Butter, 
Cheese, 169,456 
Wax, — 100.054 
Hay, tons, 2,280,565 
Wine, gls. 212.912 
Maple molasses, “ 418 
Sorghum “ “ 621,855 


tation, 1,068,382 were of American nativity, aud 3,020 
of foreign. 
North Cave, in North Carolina, a twp. of McDowell 


co, 
North Chili, in New York, a vill. of Chili twp., Mon- 


roe co. 


Northeut's Cove, in Tennessee, a dist. of Grundy co.; 


op. 195. 
North Do'lan, in Missouri, a twp. of Cass co. 
North East, in California, a twp. of Yuba co. 
Nora toast Cor’ner, in Colorado, a vill. of Weld 
couuty. 


Northern Reese River Valley, in Nevada, a 


vill. of Landers co. 


North Ev’ans, in New Tork, à vill. of Evans twp., 


Erte co. 

North Fork, in Arkansas, a twp. of Pope co. 

North Fork, in Jilincis, a twp. of Marion co. 

North Fork, in Kentucky, a prec. of Powell co. 

North Fork, iu MInu., a twp. of Stearns co. 

North Fork, in Missouri, a twp. of Jasper co.; pop. 
dos. — A twp. of Barton co. 

North Fork, in Oregon, a prec.of Yam Hill co. 

North Fork, in Tennessee, a dist. of Henry co. ; pop. 
1,198. 

North Fork, in Virginia, a twp. of Washington co.; 
pop. 2,008. 

North Fork of Big Creek, in Kansas, a twp. of 
Ellis co. 

North Gabriel, in Texas, a prec. of Burnet co.; pop. 
794. 

North Georgetown, in Ohio, a vill. of Knox twp., 
Columbiana co. x 

North Gibson, in Tennessee, a dist. of Gibson co.; 
pop. 664. 

North Ha'ven, in New Fork, a vill. of Southampton 
twp., Suffolk co. f 

North Homer, in Minis, a twp. of Champaign co.; 
pop. UAL. 

North Jud'son, in Indiana, a vill. of Wayne twp., 
Starke co. 

North Milford, in Delaware, a town of Milford twp., 
Kent co, 

North More'land, in Pennsylvania, a twp. of Wy- 
oming co. 

North Mur‘derkill, in Delaware, a twp. of Kent 
cu. 

North Pella, in Jowa, a vill. of Lake Prairie twp., 
Marion co, 

North Riv'er, in Virginia, a twp. of Augusta co.; 
pop. 4,163. 

North Salem, in Oregon,a prec. of Marion co. 

Nort ith field, in Ie , Island, a town of 
Providence co. 


North Union, in Pennsylvania, a twp. of Schuylkill 


co, 

North Versailles’, in Pennsylvania, a twp. of Alle- 
guany co 

North Wales, in Pennsylvania, a bor. of Montgomery 
co. 

North West, in North Carolina, a twp. of Brunswick 
co. 


Nor’ton, ANDREW, an eminent American theologian, n. 
at Bingham, Mass., in 1786. After graduating at Har- 
vard in (504, he succeeded Dr. Channing as biblical lec- 
turer in that College, and from 1819 till 1830 held there 
the Dexter professorship of sacred literature. D. 1853. 
His most important literary effort is Evidences of the 
Genuineness of the Gospels (3 vols., 1837-44). 


-| Notasul’ga, in Alabama, a twp. of Macon co.; p. 1,691. 
»|Nothosaurus, (ndth-o-saw’riis,) n. 


(Jul.) A genus 
ot gigantic sauropterygian reptiles of fin-lizards, whose 
skeletal remains are very abundant in the muschelkalk 
formation of Bayreuth and Luneville. The species of 
this genus, as in the more familiarly known and allied 
Plesiosaurus, appear to have been very numerous, for 
at least 7 of the former have been indicated by the 
writings of Von Meyer and Minster, while Prof. Owen 
states that he has dexcribed, or otherwise become ac- 
quainted with, upwards of 20 distinct forms of Plesio- 
saur, Considering the formidable prehensile and of- 
fensive armature of their jaws, one can readily under- 
stand what an enormous destruction of life took place 
at the commencement of the mesozoic or secondary 
geological epoch, when multitudes of these creatures 
preyed upon the coexisting fishes and amphibia of the 
triassic and liassie periods. The N. were furnished 
with extended massive heads, and numerous large, 
sharp, conical teeth, most of them being provided with 
long necks like those of the Plesiosaur. In regard to 
their natatory organs of locomotion, Prof. Owen in- 
forms us that “the bones of the limbs, although evi- 
dently those of fins or paddle-shaped extremities, are 
better developed than in Plesiosaurus, and more resem- 
ble corresponding bones in the turtle (Chelones). The 
tuberosities or processes for muscular attachment neur 
the head of the humerus are better marked, especially 
that on the coucave side of the shaft; the distal end is 
thicker and less expanded. The whole bone is more 
curved than in any Plesiosauri. The femur is relatively 
longer and less expanded at its distal end. The bones 
of the forearm, like those of the leg, are longer than in 
Plesiosaurus. The articular surfaces present the fo- 
ramina with raised borders, which characterize those 
in Plesiosauri, and which indicate the fibro-cartilagi- 
nous nature of the joints.” 

Notornis, (no-tdr'nie,) n. (Zobl.) A curious genus of 
birds, closely allied tothe Water-hens. It was founded 
by Professor Owen for the reception of some bones sent 
from New Zealand in a fossil state, and found along 
with those of the Dinornis. From its osteological char- 
acter, the Hunterian Professor inferred that the bird 
must have been a large modified form of the same nat- 
ural family of Grallatorial birds as the Porphyrio or 
Purple Hen; but, from the structure of the sternum, 
without the power of flight. Three years later, a spe- 
cimen of the bird was taken alive in a remote part of 
the South Island of New Zealand; and this specimen, 
which is still unique, and seems likely to remain so, 
was sent to Dr. Mantell, and after his death, passed 
into the collection of birds in the British Museum. The 
N. Mantellit was known to the natives of New Zealand 
by the name of Moho; and even now it is called by the 
settlers “ Mountain-Maid.” At one time it seems to 
have been abundant, and to have supplied to the in- 
habitants, ere Cook visited the islands, a favorite arti- 
cle of food. Partly from this cause, but also in some 
measure from the persecuting attacks of wild cats and 
dogs, it seems to be a species on the very verge of being 
exterminated, The specimen in the British Museum 
was caught by some men engaged in the pursuit of 
seals, as they were searching the coasts for them and 
other game. These men observed the traces of a large 
bird on the snow; and after following the foot-tracks 
for a considerable distance, came upon the bird, which 
ran with great speed, and was taken alive. It screamed 
loud, and fought and struggled violently, The body 
was eaten by the crew of the schooner, nnd was said to 
be delicious. The bird is about 2 feet high, hasa short 
strong beak, which, with the legs, is of a bright scarlet 
color. The neck and body are of a dark purple color, 
the wings and back being shot with green and gold. 
The tail is white beneath, and the wings are feeble in 
structure and plumage. 

Not'ta, in N. Curolina, a twp. of Cherokee co. 

Novar’ro, in California, a village of Big River twp., 
Mendocino co. 

Nova to, in California, a twp. of Marin co. 

Noves’ta, in Michigan, a twp. of Tuscola co. 

Norway Lake, in Minnesota, a twp. of Monongalia 
co. 

No’where, in Georgia, a dist. of Madison co. 

No’yo, in Culifornia, a village of Big River twp., Men- 
docino co. 

Nubeculee, (nv-hek’'n-le,) n. pl. [Lat., little clouds.) 
(Ast.) Two very remarkable objects on the southern 
heavens, long known to sailors as the Magellanic Clouds. 
They resemble in general appearance detached portions 
of the Milky Way, but on telescopic scrutiny are found 
to differ from the Milky Way in this, that whercas the 
galaxy shows few irresolvable nebule, the Nubecula 
exhibit great numbers of all orders of nebulae. This 18 
especially the case with the Nubecula Major, within 
which Sir John Herschel counted no less than 278 
nebulæ, besides noting 50 or 60 outliers, He has 
pointed out that the existence of nebula of all orders, 


with stars from the 9th to lower orders, within a region 


106 


water, it immediately becomes covered with bubbles of 
gas which escape with effervescence, the bread being 
really effective as a nucleus in separating gas. So also 
if a solid that has heen exposed to the air, or handled, 
be put into the soda-water or champagne, it will be 
immediately covered with gas. If a similar solid be 
put into a liquid at or near the boiling-point, it will 
produce a burst of steam or vapor, and so act fora time 
asa nucleus. Milk, at a certain temperature, suddenly 
boils over from the presence of fatty nuclear particles 
suddenly liberating steam at every part of the liquid. 
Again, if a similar body be put into a supersaturated 
saline solution, it will produce immediate crystalliza- 
tion. It had long been observed that, under certain 
conditions, bodies become inactive, or cease to act as 
nuclei, as when a glass rod had been passed through 
flame, or boiled and dried out of contact with air. It 
was supposed that the body thus treated had undergone 
a molecular change, or that the action of nuclei was 
catalytic, or that the air exerted some mysterious in- 
fluence, and so on. Thus, it was supposed that a nu- 
cleus put into soda-water or a boiling solution acted by 
carrying down air into which the gas or the steam 
could expand, and so escape. This subject has been 
investigated in 1868 by Mr. Tomlinson, who considers 
the contradictory action as the behavior of nuclei, no- 
ticed by former observers, to become clear by attending 
to this fact, whether the solid nuclei were or were not 
chemically clean as to surface at the moment of contact 
with the solution in which they were placed A muclers 
is defined as a body that has different, generally a 
stronger, attraction for the gas, or the salt, or the 
vapor of a solution, than for the liquid which holds it 
in solution, A substance is chemically clean or cnthar- 
ized, whose surface is entirely free from any substance 
foreign to its own composition. Reference is here made 
to surface only. A glass rod may be chemically clean, 
even though a particle of carbon or of ferric oxide be 
inclosed and shut off deep within it, but not so if the 
particle reach and form part of the surface itself. So 
also a piece of wax or stearine may be full of dirty par- 
ticles; but if a bit of the wax or stearine be melted into 
a globule, and so dropped into a supersaturated saline 
solution, it may not act asa nucleus, because the sur- 
face may consist of pure wax or stearine. Catharization 
is the act of cleaning the surface of such alien matter, 
and the surface so cleaned is said to be catharized. As 
everything exposed to the air or the touch takes more 
or less a deposit or film of foreign matter, substances 
may be conveniently clussed as catharized or uncather- 
tzed, according as they have been cleansed or not. And 
it is not, perhaps, taking too much license with lan- 
guage to extend the term catharized, denoting, as it 
does, the condition of pure surface, to those substances 
whose surface has not required the process, Thus,a 
flint-stone in the rough has an uncatharized surface, 
but split it, and the inner surface of the pieces will for 
atime be clean. Referring to the definition of nucleus 
above given, substances, with reference to this defini- 
tion, may be divided into nuclear substances and non- 
nuclear, The nuclear are those that may per se become 
nuclei. The non-nuclear are those that have not that 
quality. The nuclear substances would seem to be very 
few, the larger number of natural substances ranking 
under the other division. Nuclear substances are 
those vapors and oily and other liquids that form 
thin films on the surfaces of liquids and solids; and, 
generally, all substances in the form of films,and only 
in that form. Thus a stick of tallow, chemically clean, 
will not act, but a film of it will act powerfully. A 
second class of nuclear bodies are permanently porous 
substances, such as charcoal, coke, pumice, &c. The 
action of these is chiefly confined to vaporous solutions, 
and if catharized having no power of separating sults 
from their supersaturated solutions. Under the non-mu- 
clear, forming by far the larger class of substances, are 
glass, the metals, &c., while their surfuces are chemi- 
cally clean. Among the non-nuclear substances will be 
found air; for its ascribed nuclear character is due, not 
to itself, but to the nuciear particles of which it is the 
vehicle. If air be filtered through cotton-wool it loses 
ita apparent unclear character; so also if heated When 
acatharized body is placed in a supersaturated solu- 
tion, such solution adheres to it as a whole; but if such 
body be non-catharized, the gas or vapor or salt of the 
solution, adheres to it more strongly than the liquid 
portion, and hence there is a reparation, An active or 
non-catharized surface is one contaminated with a film 
of foreign matter, which filmy condition is necessary 
to that close adhesion which brings about the nuclear 
action; for it can be shown that an oil, for exumple, is 
non-nuclear in the form of a lens or globule, but pow- 
erfully nuclear in the form of a film. 


Nueces, (nwa'sés,) in Tezas, a S. co., bordering on the 


Gulf of Mexico, Area, abt. 3,200 sq. m. The Nueces 
River, from which the name is derived. forms its N. 
boundary: the Laguna del Madre washes its E border, 
and is separated from the Gulf of Mexico by a long 
narrow island. The surface is nearly level, the soil 
sandy and poor, excepting in the vicinity of the river. 
Cap. Corpus Christi. 


Nut Bash, in North Carolina, a township ot Warren 


co. 
Nut ter's, in Maryland, a dist. of Wicomico co. 
Nye, in Nevada, a co., cap. Silver Park, 


OAKF 


The fifteenth letter, and the fourth of the five 
simple vowel series in the Euglish alphabet. Ac- 


0. 


Audubon co., abt. 5 m. S. W. of Exira; pop. of 
ship 357. 


OBAD 


kk’ville, in Missouri, a village of St. Louis co., abt. 
15 m. S S. W. of St. Louis. 


e cording to the existing pronunciation of the lan-|Q@ak’fleld, in Michigan, a post-township of Kent co. ;|Oak’ville, in N Carolina, a village of Union co., abt. 


it takes a position between a and u, and repre- 
sents at least six different sounds; as, for instance, the 
long intonation, as in moan, tone, gold; the short sound 
as heard in cot, dodge, sod ; a sound like the French ou, 
as in prove, do, moot; a cognate but sharper sound, as 
in book, soot, wolf; and a tone like broad a, as in form, 
bourne, &c. The primary and natural sound of O is that 
heard long in rdr, and short in nót. The Greeks had 
two forms of this letter, o (omicron, or little o) and w 
(omega, or large 0); the former of which was equivalent 
to the short, and the latter to the long pronunciation 
of this letter in other countries and later times. Among 
the ancients, O was a symbol indicative of triple time, 
from the. idea that the ternary, or number 3, is the most 
perfect of numbers, and, accordingly, best described by 
a circle, the most perfect figure. In music, the O, or 
circle, is a note which the English style a semibreve, 
the French a rond, and the Italians circolo. In Irish 
family nomenclature, the letter O followed by an elision, 
thus O', and used as a prefix to certain names, signifies 
son of, and in this sense corresponds with the Gaelic 
Mc or Mac, aud the English prefix of bastardy Fitz; 
as, O’Brien, son of Brien; O'Donnell, son of Donnell or 
Donald, &c. In Latin inscriptions, O signifies optimus ; 
as D. O. M.— Deo Optimo Maximo. As a numeral, 0 
signified 70 among the Greeks; in Middle Latin it signi- 
fied 11; and with a dash over it, 11,000. In pharmacy, 
O is a contraction for Octarius, a pint or pound fluid; 
and in chronology, 0.8. and N.S. stand for Old and New 
Style. In modern arithmetic, it is used for the cipher, 
and represents nothing. 

O, interj. An exclamation employed in calling or directly 
addressing a person, or impersonated object; — used 
also as an impassioned exclamation indicative of desire, 
grief, surprise, pain, ecstasy, and the like. 

O dear! and O dear me! [Corrupted from It. O Dio 
mio! O my God!) Exclamations expressive of various 
emotions, as those of fear, surprise, regret, consterna- 
tion, parin, &c. 

O, n. A circle or oval; something presenting the form 
of the letter 0.—Shaks, 

@af, (%) n. [A corruption of e,. q. v.] A changeling; a 
foolish child left by fairies in the place of another. — A 
dolt; a dunderhead; an idiot ; a clodhopper; a gaby. 

@Oafish.a. Doltish; stupid; dull; thickheaded ; idiotic; 
resembling an oaf. 

@Oafishness, n. State or quality of being oafish; 
stupidity; mental dulness. 

@a’ha, Wanoo, or Woanoo, one of the Sandwich Islands; 
Lat. 21° 20’ N., Lon. 1570 37’ W.; it is 40 m. long, and 20 
m. broad; pop. 19,126, 

@Oajaca, or Oaxaca, or GuaxAca, (wa-ha'ka,) a state of 

exico, having Vera Cruz on the N., Tehuantepec on 
the E., the Pacific Ocean on the 8., and La Puebla on 
the W. It lies between 15°40 and 18° 20’ N., and Lon. 94°) 
15 and 98° 15’ W. Area, abt. 31, 822 sq.m. Rivers. Al- 
varado, Rio Grande, and Verde. Surface, much diversi- 


PP. abt. 1,800, 

Oak field, in Missouri, a post-village of Franklin co., 
abt. 35 m. W. by 8. of St. Louis. 

Oak field, in New York, a post-vill 
of Genesee co., abt. 250 m. W. by N. 
of township abt. 2.100. 

Oak field, in Ohio, a post-village of Perry co., abt. 24 
m. 8. by W. of Zanesville. 


e and township 
f Albany; pop. 


Oak field, in Wisconsin, a post-village and township of 


Fond du Lac co., abt. 9 m. S. W. of Fond du Lac; 
township abt. 1. 800. 

Oakfield Centre, in Wisconsin, a post- village of 
Fond du Lac co., abt. 12 m. 8.W. of Fond du Lac. 

Oak Glen, in Minnesota, u post-village and township 
of Steele co., abt. 32 m. W.S.W. of Rochester; pop. of 
township abt. 100. 

Oak Grove, in Indiana, a township of Benton co.; 
pop. abt. 2,400. 

Oak Grove, in Kentucky, a post-village of Christian 
co., abt. 210 m. 8.W. of Frankfort. 

Oak Grove, in Minnesota, u post-village and township 
of Anoka co., abt. 10 m. N. of Anoka; pop. of township 
abt. 500. 

Oak Grove, in Missouri, a post-village of Jackson co., 
abt. 21 m. S. E. of Independence. 

Oak Grove, in Wiscmsin, a post-village and town- 
ship of Dodge co., abt. 40 m. N. EH. of Jackson; pop. of 
township abt. 3,000.— A township of Pierce co.; pop. 
abt. 500. 

Oak ham, in Massachusetts, a post-township of Wor- 
cester co.: pap. abt. 1,200. 

Oak Hill, in JUinois, a village of Lake co., abt. 32 m. 
NN. W. of Chicago. 

Oak Hill, in New York, a post-village of Greene co., 
abt. 30 m. S. W. of Albany. 

Oak Hill, in Ohio, a post-village of Jackson co., abt. 
8.S. W. of Columbus. 

Oakland, a village of Oxford co., Upper Canada, abt. 
8 m. S. of Brantford. 

Oakland, in California, a city of Alameda co., on San 
Francisco Bay, opposite San Francisco; pop. abt. 3,000. 

Oakland, in Illinois, a post-village of Coles co., abt. 
95 m. E. by S. of Springfield. — A township of Schuyler 
co.; pop. abt. 1,100, 

Oakland, in Jwa, a village of Dubuque co., abt. 20 m. 
W. by N. of Dubuque. — A township of Franklin co.; 
pop. 318. — A township of Louisa co. 

Oakland, in Maryland, a post-village of Alleghany co., 
abt. 54 m. W. S. W. of Cumberland. 

Oakland, in Michigan, a S. E. co. of the lower penin- 


yp. of 


Flint, and Rouge or Red rivers. Surface, diversified; 
soil, generally fertile. Cap. Pontiac. Pop, abt. 65,000. 
— A post-township of the above co.; pop. abt. 1,400, 
Oakland, in Minnesota, a township of Freeborn co.; 
pop. abt. 132. 
Oakland, in Afissouri, a post-village of La Clede co., 


fied: soil, exceedingly fertile. Prod. Wheat, indigo, 
cotton, sugar, honey, cocoa, plantains, &c. Cochineal | 

‘ — 2 1 an important item among the exports. Pup. 

„850. 

Oasaca, a city, cap. of the above state, abt. 210 m. S. S. E. 
of Mexico; Lat. 17° 3’ N., Lon. 970 15/ W.; . 26,000. 

Oak, (dk,) n. [A. S. de, aac.) (Bot.) See Quercus. 

Oak, in hwa, a township of Mills co.; pop. 585. 

@Oak’apple, n. A spongy excrescence found upon the 
twigs of the Quercus pedunculata. It is formed by the 
puncture of a cynips, and rises rapidly, being usually 
spheroidal in form, and about one to two inches in 
diameter. The oak - apple must not be confounded with 
those beautiful little excrescences so common on the 
underside of the leaves of the oak, and known by the 
names of galls and spangles. They are also produced by 
the puncture of different species of cynips. The oak- 
apple has some resemblance to the leguar of the 
eglantine, but is not so rongh and fibrous on the sur- 
face. Onk-apples are very astringent, containing tannic 
acid, and are used both for making ink and for dyeing 
and staining. 

Oak’-bark, n. The bark of the oak-tree, used in tan- 
ning, and for other purposes. 

Dak Creek, in Wisconsin, a post-village and township 
of Milwaukee co., abt. 90 m. E. of Madison; pop. of 
township abt. 4,000, 

Oak’‘dale, in Iowa, a township of Howard co, 

Oak dale. in Minnesota, a township of Washington co.; 
pop. abt. 400. 

Oak dale, in Missouri, a village of Shelby co., abt. 10 
m. N. of Jefferson City. 

Onken, (dk'n,) a. [A. S. æcen.] Made of oak, or con- 
sisting of oak ; composed of branches of oak; as, an 
oaken cudgel. 

Oake’sia,n. [From W. Oakes of New England.] 
(Bot.) A genus of plants, order Juglandacex. O. con- 
radi, the Plymouth Crowberry, is a low, bushy, tufted 
shrub about 1 foot high, common in some parts of the 
Northern States. 

Oak field, in Jowa, a post- village and township of 


abt. 48 m. S. W. of Rolla. 


180 m. W. S. W. of Raleigh. 

Oak“ ville, in New Fork, a village of Otsego co., about 
70 m. W. of Albany. 

Oak ville, in Teras, a post- village, capital of Live Oak 
co., abt. 88 m. 8. by E. of San Antonio, 

Oak’ ville, in Virginia, a post-village of Appomattox 
co., abt. 103 m. W. of Richmond. 

Onk’y, a. Firm: strong; tough; resembling oak. (k.) 

@ar. See page 1855. 

Oared, (érd,) a. Equipped with oars;—chiefly used 
colloquially, and in composition; as, a four-oared racing- 


Oo. footed. a. Possessing feet that may be used as 
oars; —said of certain animals, 

Onrs man, n.; pl. OARSüEN. One who rows; one who 
tugs at an var. 

Onr'y. a. Having the form, use, or character of an oar. 

Oa nis, u.; pl. Oases. [Gr.: in Strabo, auasis, probably 
from Ar. wah, wonderful, excellent.) 4 fertile spot in 
a sandy, bleak, or barren desert, — particularly applied 
to such spots watered by springs in the deserts of Libya, 
Egypt, and other parts of Africa, (See Eoypt.) Three 
of these solitary places in the deserts of Libya were 
celebrated in ancient history under this name,—the 
Greater Onasis, according to Herodotus (B. c. 484-408), 
seven days’ journey W. of Thebes; the Ammonium, the 
site of the famed temple of Jupiter Ammon, visited by 
Alexander III. (the Great), B. c. 333, with its celebrated 
oracle; and the Lesser Oasis. Juvenal is supposed to 
have been the first person banished to one of these soli- 
tary places, in the sandy deserts of Libya, in 91. Tima- 
sius, the master-general of Theodosius I., was banished 
by Eutropins to the Oasis, in 896. Nestorius, bishop of 
Constantinople, was also transferred trom Petra to the 
Oasis, in 435. The Oases fell under the power of the 
Arabs in 943, and were visited by Poncet in 1698, by 
Browne in 1792, by Hornemann in 1798, and by Calliaud 
in 1819. 


sula; area, abt. 900 sq. m. Rivers. Clinton, Shiawassee, | - 


Oakland, in New York, a post-village of Livingston | 3 


co., abt. 250 m. W. of Albany. 
Oakland, in Ohio, a post-village of Clinton co., abt. 16 


m. S. of Xenia.— A village of Fuirfield co., abt. 12 m. 8. 


W. of Lancaster. 

Oakland, in Oregon, a post-village and precinct of 
Douglas co., abt. 18 m. N. of Roseburg; pop. of precinct 
abt. 500. 

Oakland, in Pennsylvania, a township of Butler co. ; 
pop. abt. 1,200.—A township of Susquehanna co.; pop. 
abt. 700.— A township of Venango co.; por. abt. 1,400. 

Oakland, in Rhode Ísland, a village of Providence co., 
abt. 25 m. N.W. of Providence. 

Oakland, in Wisconsin, a post-township of Jefferson 
co.; pop. abt. 495. 

Oakland, in W. Virginia, a post-village of Morgan co., 
abt. 28 m. N. of Winchester. 

land College, in Mississippi, a village of Clai- 
borne co., abt. 70 m. S. W. of Jackson. 

Oak ‘ley, in /ilinois, a post - village of Macon co., abt. 9 
m. E. of Decatur. 

Oak ling. n. A young oak. 

Oak’-opening, n. A forest glade, free from under- 
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Oa’sis, in Wisconsin, a post. village and township of 
Waushara co., abt. 30 m. N.W. of Sacramento. 

Oast, Ost, Oust, and Ooust, n. A malt-kiln. (n.) 

Oat. (at.) u. [A. S. ata, ate.] The common name, chiefly 
used in the plural, of the genus Avena, (d. v.) The 
species Avena sativa, of which there are many varieties, 
is used for feeding horses. 

Oat’-cake, n. A cake made of oat-meal;—a favorite 
article of food among the Scots Highlanders, 

Onten, (dt'n,) a. Made of oat-meal; as, oaten bread. 

'—Consisting of an oat straw or stem; as, an oaten pipe. 

„When shepherds pipe on oaten straws." —Shaks. 


wood. (American.) 

Oak Or’chard, in New York, a post- village of Orleans 
co., abt. 40 m. W. by N. of Rochester. 

Oak Or’chard Creek, in New York, rises in Genesee 
co.,and flowing a general N. course, euters Lake Ontario 
from Orleans co. 

Oak’-paper, n. Paper-hangings stained and grained 
in imitation of oak-wood. 

83 n. (Zodl.) See STENOCORUS. 

Oak pring, in Jowa, a post-village of Davis co., abt. 
85 m. S W. of Iowa City. 

Oak“ ton, iv JUinois, a village of Massac co., abt. 20 m. 
W. by S. of Golconda. 

Onkum, n. IA. S. æcemba, from camb.] Refuse of 
tow; the substance of old ropes untwisted and pulled 
into loose hemp, employed for caulking, Ac. 

Oak ville. in Michigan, a post-village of Monroe co., 
abt. 35 m. S. W. by W. of Detroit. 


Oath. See page 1855. 

Oath’-breaking, n. Perjury; violation of an oath. 

Oatland, in Virginia, a village of Loudoun co., abt. 150 
m. N. of Richmond. 

Oat’-malt,n. Malt made of oats. 

Oat’-meal,n. The meal of crushed and pulverized 
oats; as, oat-meal porridge. 

(Bot.) See Panicum, 

Ob. A Latin preposition, denoting, in its primary significa- 
tion, before; ahead; in front; and hence, toward; against. 
In another sense, it expresses reversed or backward. 

Obadi‘ah, (Book of.) (‘cript.) One of the minor 

prophets, and the shortest book of the Old Testament, 

consisting only of 21 verses. Respecting the life and 
circumstances of the author nothing is certainly known; 
but in all probability the prophecy was delivered be- 

tween the taking of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans (u. 0 
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OBER 


1808 


588), and the destruction of Idumea, which took place a 
few years later; consequently, he was partly contem- | 
porary with Jeremiah, The almost verbal agreement) 
between the first eight verses of this book and a portion 
of Jeremiah’s prophecy ich. xl. 19) has led to the opinion | 
that the former had veen borrowed trom the latter; but 
the more probable view (from comparison of the two 
Passages) seems to be that Jeremiah is indebted to 
Oludiah. Ewald is of opinion that both writers copied 
from some earlier prophet. The subjects of the prophecy 
are the judgments to be inflicted upon the Idumeans on 
account of their wanton and cruel conduct towards the 
Jews at the time of the Chaldean invasion; and the 
restoration of the latter from captivity. The book may 
thus titly be divided into two parts: the first containing 
a reprehension of the pride, self-confidence, and unfeel- 
ing cruelty of the Idumeans, and definite predictions 
of their destruction (1-16); the latter promising that the 
Jews shall not only be restored to theirown land, but pos- 
sess the territories of the surrounding nations, especially 
that of Idumea (11-21). The book is characterized by 
animation, regularity, and perspicuity. 

O'ban, a small seaport-town of Scotland, co, of Argyle, 
on the bay of Oban, 6144 m. N.W. of Glasgow ; pup. 2, 000. 


| 


OBIT 


adjacent valleys of Grindelwald, Häsli, Lauterbrunnen. 
O berlin, in O, n town of Lorain co., abt, 33 m. S. W. 
of Cleveland. It is the seat of an eminent collegiate 
institution, founded ia 1534 for the purpose of affording 


economical education by combining mannal labor with! 


In 1879, OBERLIN Cobra had over 1,000 stu- 
dents, and a faculty of over 30 professors. Pop. 4,500, 
O beron. (Medizval Myth.) The king of the fairies. 
Wielaud's beautiful poem, and Weber's romantic opera 
of this name, the Midsummer Night's Dream, and innu- 
merable other poems and tales of which he is the hero, 
have made the name of O. so familiar, that it will be un- 
necessary to do more in this place than to state the 
origin of the lable. The name O. first appears in the old 
French /ubliaux of Huon of Bordeaux ; it is identical 
with Auberon, or Alberon, the first syllable of which is 
nothing more than the old German word Alb, elf or 
Jay, which iu the Heldenbuch and other old German 
poems is expressed variously by Alberich or Alban. His 
wiles name was Titania, or Mab, whose powers have 
been so beautifully depicted in Romeo and Juliet. 

Obese’, a. (From of, und edere, esum, to ent.] Exces- 
sively emboupuint; extremely corpuleut; gross; stout; 
fat; Hes. 

Obesity, Obese’ness, n. [Fr. obésité ; Lat. ohe. 


study. 


Opblign to. a. [It.] (/e) Sve Oniicaro. 

Obecla’ vate, a. [Ob and clavate.) (Hut.) Clavate by 
inversion 

pressed, (-prést’,) a. (Bot) Compressed in 
r contrary to the customary one, 
ie, Obeon‘ical, a. (0% and conic.) (Bot.) 
Inversely conical, 

Obcor'date, a. [Fr. obcordé.] (Bot.) Inversely heart- 
shaped, i. , with the broad end forming the apex. 

Ob duracy. u. Quality of being obdurate ; obstinacy 
in will: invincible hardness of heart; impenitence that 
cannot be subdued; inflexible persistency in sin. 

Ob’'durate, a. [Lat. obduratus, from obduro—ob, and 
duro, to 199 5 Hardened in heart: made proof 
against good or favor: stubborn; unyielding; intlexi- 
ble; persisting obstinately in sin or impenitence; stub- 
born in evil. — Made hard; harsh; rugged; rough; 
stif; as, an obdurate consonant, an obdurate metal. 

Ob durately. cde. With obduracy; with obstinate 
impenitence; stubbornly; inflexibly; persistently. 

Ob’durateness, n. Obduracy; stubborn in peni- 
tence; fixed persistence in evil. 

O'benh, O'bi, O'by, n. A kind of occult worship, or 
necromantic ceremony, practised among the negroes in 
the West Indies. 

O bed. (Sript.) The son of Boaz and Ruth, and grand- 
father of David. 

Obe'dience, n. [Fr.; Lat. obedientia.) Act of obey- 
ing. or quality of being obedient; compliance with a 
command, prohibition, or known law and rule of duty 
prescribed; the performance of what is required or 
enjoined by authority, or the abstaining from what is pro- 
hibited, in compliance with the command given thereto. 

Obe'dient, a. [Lat. obediens.) Yielding compliance 
with commands, orders, or injunctions; performing 
what is required, or abstaining from what is forbidden ; 
dutiful; submissive to restraint and control; subservient. | 

Obedien'tial, a. [Fr. obédienciel.) In compliance 
with command or injunction. (n.) 

Obe'diently, adr. With obedience ; in an obediential 
manner; with due submission to commands or authority. | 

Obeisance, (bã'suns,) n. (Fr. obcissance, from Lat. 
obedientia, from obedire, to obey.) A bow or courtesy ; 
an act of reverence made by an inclination of the body 
or kuee; a genullexion; an expression of respect 

Obei’sant, a. Disposed to obey; reverent; submis- 
sive; respectful. 

Obelis’eal, a. Presenting the shape of an obelisk. 

Obelisk, n. par obeliscus; Gr. obrliskos, dim, of 
obelas, a pointed pillar.) (Arch.) A tall 4-sided pillar, 
gradually tapering as it rises, and cut off at the top in 
the form of a flat pyramid. The Egyptian O. may be 
described as large stones of quadrilateral form, dimin- 
ishing from the! upwards, till, within about a tenth 
of the height, the sides converge to a point. The width 
of the base is usually about a tenth of the height, to 
that part where the sides begin to converge; they are 
commonly formed from a single stone, mostly of granite. 
— Pliny (23-79) mentions two that stood before the 
temple in Alexandria: one Cleopatra’s Needle was! 

ziven to the U. S. in 1877, and erected in the Central! 
ark of New York in 1881 (see Fig. 82). The Emperor! 
Augustus removed several from ypt to Rome. and 
succeeding emperors following his example 45 in all 
were transported, Four of these were restored and set 
up by Pope Sixtus V. (1585-90). Another was set np by 
Innocent X. one by Alexander VII. and one by Pius 
VII. Au obelisk was removed by the French from 
Luxor to Paris in 1836, and one other by the English 
from Alexandria to London in 1877. See p. 69. 

¢ Printing.) Same as DAGGER, q. v. 

—r.a. To mark or designate with an obelisk. 

Ob elize, v.a. To mark with an obelus; to point out 
as doubtful. 

Ob'elus. u.; pl. Obert. [Lat. ; Gr. obelos, a spit.] (Print- 
ing.) A mark, thus —, or —; so termed from its resem- 
Dlance toa needle, It was used in old editions of the 
classics to point out suspected readings. The common 
use of the line —in modern writing is to mark the place 
of a break in the sense, where it is suspended, or where 
there is an ungrammatical transition; but a paragraph 
introduced where the sense is suspended, is more prup- 
erly marked by the sign of a parenthesis, 

Oberland. a portion of Switzerland, generally called 
The Bernese Oberland, and consisting of portions of 
the three cantons of Berne, Uri, and Unterwalden; 
in a more limited sense it only embraces the three 


Fatuess, or excess of the adipose tissue. All persons as 
they advance in lite become tat, either generally or in 
part; some show it externally in the fulness and round- 
ness of their limbs and body, and the general ex pansion 
of their frames; others remain externally the same 
spare, attenuated persons in advanced life they were 
in youth, though the fatty deposit may have taken 
place internally, It would seem also that a tendency 
to obesity is hereditary in some cases; and in such cases 
it results in all probability from some peculiarity 
of the organism which interferes with the proper oxi- 
dation of ingested material, such as a disproportion be- 
tween the lung capacity and the fat-forming processes. 
Much has been written on the best method of prevent- 
ing und removing obesity; all, however, insist on the 
great principle of avoiding farinaceous, oily, and saccha- 
Tine ingesta in every form ; and when discretion is used, 
great advantage sometimes accrues from this plan to 
the patient. But, on the other hand, much evil may 
arise from the adoption of a disciplinary diet unwatched 
by a physiological observer; and this especially applies 
to the rapid reduction of obesity in those who are hered- 
itarily predisposed to it. 

Obey, d,) v.a. (Fr. obéir; Lat. obedire—ob, and au- 
dire, to hear.) To hearken, listen, or attend to; to com- 
ply with, as the commands, instructions, or injunctions 
of a superior, or with the requirements of law; to yield 
submission to. — To be subject to or ruled by; to submit 
to the government, direction, or contro] of. 

“ Afric and India shall his power obey.” — Milton. 


—To yield to the impulse, power, or operation of; as, a 
ship obeys ber rudder, 

Obeyer, (oder,) n. 
obedience, 

Obey ingly, adv. 
viently. 

O’bey’s River, in Tennessee, enters Cumberland River 
from Overton co. Length, abt. 100 m. 

Obfus’cate, Offus’cate, v.a. [Prefix ob, and fus- 
care, to make dark; Fr. offusquer.) To obscure; to 
darken ; to dim; to cloud. — To confuse; to daze; to be- 
wilder; to make heavy or stupid. 

" A gentleman slightly obfuscated with wine.” — Hazlitt. 


Obfusea‘tion, n. [Lat. obfuscatio.) Act of darken- 
ing or contusing; state of being darkened, or bewil- 
dered. 

Obi. Oby, or Ob, alurge river of Asiatic Russia, rising 
by two sources on the N.W. side of the Little Altai moun- 
tains, near the frontiers of China, Lat. 51° N., Lon. 89° 
E., and after a N. W. course of 2,700 m. falling into the 
Gulf of Obi, near Lat. 67° N., Lon. 72° E.— The Gulf 
of Obi is a long inlet of the Arctic Ocean, 450 m. long, 
by 100 m. broad, 

Obidos, (0-bre'doce,) a town of Brazil, abt. Lat. 10 50’ 
S., Lon. 55° 18’ W. It is situated on the Amazons at the 
head of its tide-water, is regularly built, and carries on 
an extensive trade in cotton and cocoa. Pop. 6,000. 

Obim’bricate, a. (Ob, and 5 (Bot.) Hav- 
ing the imbrication depending downward. 

O bion, in Tennessee, a river formed by the union of 
several branches in Obion co., and flowing S. W., enters 
the Mississippi River from Dyer co. 

— AN. MW. co,, adjoining Kentucky on the N., intersected 
by the Obien river, and numerous smaller streams; 
area, about 500 sq.m. Surface, nearly level; soil, fer- 
tile. Cup. Troy. Tobacco, cotton, corn and live-stock 
are the staple products. 

Obispo, (ebe po.) [Sp., a bishop.] A river of the Isth- 
mus of Panama, flowing into the Chagres River near 
Cruces, 

O bit. n. [Lat. obitus — abeo, to go down, to sink, to die 
. and ro, itum, to Be] Death; demise; decease.— 
Funeral ceremonies. —A funeral service for the dead on 


He who, or that which, yields 


Submissively; obediently ; subser- 


the anniversary of decease. — A peculiar length of slate. | 


Post ot. ¶ Lat. post obitum.) Atter death. 

Obi'ter, a/v. [Lat.] Incidentally ; casually; 
ing; as, obiter dictum, a thing incidentally l. 

Obit l,a. [From Lat. olitus, death. See Onrr.] Be- 
longing or having reference to obits, or the times of 
celebration of funeral ceremonies; as, obitual days. 

Obituari adv, After the manner of an obituary. 

Obituary Fr.obituaire, from Lat. obitus, deut h.] An 
account of a person or persons deceased; that which is 
caused by the obit or death of any one, especially a 
public announcement of a person’s decease, accompa- 


501 


in pass- 


OBJU 


nied by a brief biographical notice of his lift and char- 
acter, 

( Eccl.) In the Roman Catholic Church, a list of the 
dead, or a register of the days set apart for obitual sol- 
emnizations and services. 

Object, „ (0. Fr; Fr. objet; Lat. oljjectus, from objicio— 
ob, und juciv, to throw.) That which is put against, in 
the way, or opposite; that about which any power or 
faculty is employed, or something apprehended or pre 
sented to the mind by sensation or imagination, — That 
to which the mind is directed for accomplishment or at- 
tainment: sumething presented to the senses, or the 
mind, to excite emotion, affection, or passion; that which 
is produced, influenced, or acted on by something else; 
end; aim; ultimate purpose. 

(Gram.) That to which activity is directed; that which 
is influenced or acted by something else, us a noun or 
pronoun governed by a verb or preposition, —Clarke. 

(Metaph.) Object and Subject, Objective and Subjective, 
are two sets of correlative terms much used in philoso- 
phy, and not always free from ambiguity. In philosophy 
there is a grand philosophical distinction, lying at the 
root of all knowledge, between that which knows (the 
sulject) and that which is known (the object). The 
former is what is known among philosophers as the 
Ego, or conscious mind; the latter, as the Non ego, or 
that which is known, with its modes and. properties. 
But this distinction. though at first sight so clear, is not 
without its ambiguities, for we may find in the mind 
itself both the object nnd subject of thought. The 
feelings aud emotions of the mind itself may become 
as it were objectified and contemplated by the ego. 
Hence, Sir William Hamilton proposes that “when we 
wish to be precise, or when any ambiguity is to be 
dreaded, we should employ, on the one hand, either the 
terms su/jret-olject, or suljective-object (and this we 
could again distinguish as absolute or as relative), on 
the other, either object-object, or oljective-object.” The 
terms subject and object were, for a long period, not 
sufliciently discriminated from each other. Even anog 
the philosophical Greeks, the terms Mupokeimenon an 
antikeimenon were used ambiguously, the former being 
used by Aristotle to signify both the subject proper 
(id in quo) and the object proper (id circa quod); while 
the latter he uses in the plural to signify in general the 
various kinds of opposites. To constitute a metaphysi- 
cal object, actual existence is not necessary; it is enough 
that it is conceived by the subject. Nevertheless, it is 
customary to employ the term objective as synonymous 
with real, so that a thing is said to be objectively con- 
sidered when regarded in itself, and to be subjectively 
considered, when it is presented in its relation to us. 

—v.a. [Fr. objecter, Lat. oljicio, objectus — ob, and jacio.) 
To throw or put before; to cast in the way or against; 
to expose prominently to view. 

„Pallas .. the mist objected, and condens'd the skies.” — Pope. 

To oppose; to present in opposition; to offer opposingly ; 
—with to or against ; ns, to object to the evidence of a 
witness. — To reproach with; to hold up in censure; — 
sometimes with to. 

“ He gave to him to object his heinous crime.” — Spenser. 


—v. n. To oppose in words or arguments; to offer reasons 
against;— generally followed by to; as, she objects to 
my company. 

Ob'ject-glass, n. (Optics.) The glass in a telescope 
or microscope placed at the end of a tube next the 
object. See MICROSCOPE. 

Objeet’ify, v.a. [Lat. objectus, and facere, to make.) 
To cuuse to become, or assume the character of, an object, 

Objection, (jek’shun,) n. [Fr.; Lat. objectio] Act 
of objecting. — That which is, or may be, put forward 
in opposition; adverse reason or argument; reason 
existing, though not offered, against a measure or an 
opinion ; fault found.—Cause of trouble or difficulty. (x.) 

Objec'tionable, a. Justly open to objections; such 
as may be liable or likely to be objected against; as,an 
objectionable book or individual. 

Ob'jectist, n. A person learned in the objective 

hilosophy. 

Objective. a. Fr. objéctif.] Pertaining or having ref- 
erence to an object. 

(Metaph) Relating to whatever is exterior to the 
mind; outward; exterior; extrinsic ;— correlative to 
subjective. See OBJECT. 

(Gram.) Noting the case which follows a transitive 
verb or a preposition; accusative. 

Objective point. (Mil.) A point of concentration for 
the operations of an army. 

—n. The object-glass of the microscope or telescope. 

(Gram.) The objective case. 

Object'ively, adv. In an objective manner. 

Object‘iveness, n. State, relation, or condition of 
being objective. 

Objectivity, n. Fr. objectivité.] State or condition 
of being objective. 

Ob‘jectize, v.a. To make an object of, or to regard as, 
or place in the position of an object. 

ag tote a a. Without an object; purposeless; 
Almniess, 

Object/or, n. One who objects; one who raises difi- 
culties; one who puts forward arguments or reasons 
against a proposition or measure. 

Objicient, % yant.) n. [From Lat. hire, to ob- 
ject.) One who offers objections; an objector. 

Objura'tion,n. [From ob. and Lat. jurare, to swear. 
A binding by oath or adjuration. 

Objur’gate, r.a. [From ob, and Lat. jurgare, te 
quarrel.) To reprove: to scold; to chide; to rebuke. 
Objurga'tion, n. [Lat. objurgatio.) Act of ou. 

gating ; reprehension; reproof; a chiding. 


OBLI 


Objur'gatory, a. [Lat. objurgatio.] Administering 
objurgutivu or reproof; culpatory; as, an oljurgatory 
lecture. 

Oblan’ceolate, a. [Prefix ob, and lanceolate.] (Bot.) 
Inversely lanceolate, as a leaf. 

Oblate’, . (Lat. oblatis, from offern — ob, against, and 
Jero, latus, to bear.) (Geom.) Flattened or shortened ; 
— a term applied to a spheroid, produced by the revolu- 
tion of a semi-ellipsis abont its shorter diameter. Of this 
figure is the earth, and probably all the planets, having 
the equatorial diameter greater than the polar. 

Lat. oblatus, from ofero, to offer.) Offered up; de- 
Voted ; consecrated; dedicated; — almost wholly used in 
the titles of Roman Catholic orders. 

—n. (Eccl. Hist.) In the Roman Catholic Church the 
term Oblate was anciently applied to: 1. A person who, 
on embracing the monastic state, had made a donation 
of all his goods to the community. 2, One dedicated to 
a religious order by his parents from an early period of 
his lite. 3. A layman residing us an inmate in a regular 
community, to which he had assigned his property either 
in perpetuity or for the period of his residence. 4. A 
layman who had made donation, not only of his prop- 
erty, but his person, as bondsman to a monastic com- 
munity.—In modern times the Oblates are a class of 
religious bodies, which differ from the religious orders 
strictly so called, in not being bound by the solemn 
vows of the religious profession, 

Oblate’ness, n. State or quality of being oblate. 

Obla‘tion, u. [Fr.; Lat. oblatio, from offero, oblatus, 
to offer, to present.] Anything offered or presented in 
worship, reverence, or sacred ceremony; a sacrifice; an 
offering. 

“ The kind oblation of a falling tear.“ — Dryden. 


(Eccl.) A contribution for the support of religions ser- 
vices, the clergy, and the poor, in the times of the early 
Christina Church. 

Obleeta'tion, n. [Lat. oblectatin] The act of grati- 
fying exceedingly; delectation ; delight; pleasure. (k.) 
Obliga do, a town of the Argentine Republic, on the 

Parana River, near Buenos Ayres. 

Obligate, v.a. [Prefix ob, and Lat. ligare, to bind; 
Fr. obliger.) To hold by a constraining force or motive; 
to cause to be under obli 
contract, or scuse of duty; to hold firmly and formally 
to an act, implying constraint. 

Obliga’tion, n. [Fr.; Lat. obligatio, from obliga — 
ob, and liga, to bind. See n Act of binding. 
obligating, or holding by constraint.—The binding power 
of a pledge, promise, vow, oath, or contract, or of law, 
civil, political, or moral. independent of a promise; that 
which constitutes legal or moral duty, and which ren- 
ders liable to coercion and penalty for nou-performance 
or neglect thereof; the binding force of civility, kind- 
ness, or gratitude, when the performance ofa duty cannot 
be enforced, or the infraction thereof punished by law, 

No ties can bind, that from constraint arise, 
When either 's fore'd, all obligation dies.“ — Granville. 

An act by which a person becomes bound to do some- 
thing to or for another, or to forbear something; state 
of being indebted tor an act of service, good-will, or kind- 
ness; as, he pinced me under many obligations to him. 

(Law.) A bond containinga penalty with a condition 
annexed for payment of money, the performance of a 
covenant, or the like. It differs from a bill, which is 
generally without a penalty or condition, though a bill 
may be made obligatory. 

Ob'ligato, Ob'bligato, a. It., bound, compelled.] 
(Mus.) A term applied to all voices or instruments which 
are indispensable to the just performance of u piece. An 
instrument is sometimes obligato throughout a piece, in 
which case it would be called a concerto for that instru- 
ment but when an instrument is only obligato in certain 
parey these parts are termed obligato or solo passages, 

n its more general acceptation, the word obligato refers 
to those auxiliary parts or accompaniments which can- 


ion, — To bind by pledge.“ 


not properly be omitted. 

Ob'ligatorily, adv. By constraint; under bond or 
obligation. 

Ob’ligatoriness, n. State or quality of binding, con- 
straining, or coercing. 

Ob’ligatory, a. [Fr. obligatoire; L. Lat. obligato- 
rius.) Imposing or implying an obligation; binding 
in law or conscience; necessitating fulfilment or for- 
bearance of some act; constraining duty. 

Oblige, (o/ J): sometimes, but antiquatedly, pronounced 
ob-lerj’.) [Fr. obliger; Lat. obliga—ob, and ligo, to 
biud.) To bind, constrain, or compel by necessity or 
physical force; to bind or compel by legal or moral 
power; to necessitate; to bind or constrain by a sense 
of propriety, honor, or duty. — To do a favor to; to lay 
under obligation of gratitude; to please; to gratify; to 
bring under a sense of obligation; to afford gratifica- 
tion; to bind by some service rendered; to accommodate, 

Obligee’, n. [Fr. obligé.| The person to whom a bond 
is given, or he to whom another is bound. 

Oblige’ment, n. Obligation. (n.) 

Obli ger, n. Ouo who confers an obligation; one who 
binds another. 

Obli' ging. a. [Fr. obligeant.] Having the disposition 
to oblige or confer favors; granting favors; — hence, 
civil; kind; complaisant; courteous. 

“ Bo obliging that he ne'er obliged.” — Pope. 

Obli'gingly. adv. With complaisance; kindly; civ- 
illy; gratifyingly. 

Obli'gingness, n. Constrained obligatoriness. — Dis- 
position to courtesy or kindness: complaisance ; civility. 

Obligor', n. One who gives his bond to another; — 
opposed to obligee. 
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late floret, when extended on the inner, instead of on 
the outer, side of a capitulum. — Henslow. 

Obliqua'tion, nz. [From Lat. obliquare, to turn ob- 
liquely.} Act ot becoming oblique, or of deviating from 
a straight direction or course; a declination to one 
side; obliquity ; as, the ob/iquation of the eyes. ( Newton.) 
— Divergence trom moral rectitude. 

Oblique, (0b-/éé’,) a. [Fr.; Lat. obliquus — ob, and 
liquis, awry.) Awry; aslant; inclined; not direct; de- 
viating from a right line; not perpendicular or parallel ; 
as, an oblique glauce. 

It has a direction oblique to that of the former motion.“ - Cheyne. 

—Deviating from rectitude; not straightforward; sinister ; 
obscure; also, underhand. 

“Critics... of oblique or imperfect views.“ — Browne. 


—Unpropitious ; envious; emulous. (R.) — Collateral ; not 
in the direct line of descent; as, an oblique connection, 
O. ungle. (Geom.) Any angle greater or less than a 

Tight angle.— O-angled triangle, a triangle with no 

right angle. —O. arch, a skew-arch; an arch crossing 

in an oblique direction. — O. case. (Gram.) An | 
in nouns except the nominative. —O, circle. A circle of 
projection whose plane is in an oblique direction to the 
axis of the primitive plane. — C. cylinder, or cone. Que} 
whose axis is oblique to the plane of its base. — O. fire.) 

(i.) A fire directed in course from the perpendicular 

of the line fired at. —O. leaf. ( Bot.) An unsymmetrical 

leaf. — O. line. (Geom.) When one straight line stands 
upon another, and makes unequal angles therewith, the 
angles ure said tu be oblique, the one being greater than 

a right angle, and the other less; — hence, a line is only 

oblique as it relates io anvther line; otherwise the 

word would be destitute of meaning. —O. motion. (Mus.)| 

In contrapuntal music, that motion in which one of the 

parts holds on a sound, while the other rises or talls. — | 

O. muscle, (Anat.) The name given to several sets of 

muscles Whose function is to perform a sideways or ob- 

lique action: thus we have the internal and external) 
oblique muscles of the eye, the latter sometimes called | 
the pathetic or (rochleares, from the use ladies make of 
them to ogle; next, the external and internal abdom- 
inal oblique muscles, serving partly to turn round the 
trunk; and finally, a set of oblique muscles of the neck, 
moving the head round. — O. planes. (Dialling.) Planes 
which incline toward the horizon, — O. sailing. ( Naut.) 

The movement that occurs when a ship, being in some 

intermediate rhomb between the four cardinal points, 

makes an oblique angle with the meridian, and contin- 
ually with both its latitude aud longitude. — O. speech. 

(Jeſiet.) That which is indirectly quoted from an original 

speaker. —O. system of coiirdinates. (Geom.) In analyt- 

ical geometry, a system wherein the coördinate axes are 
oblique to each other. 

—v.n. To move in an oblique direction, or swerve from 
a perpendicular line. — (i.) To move forward ob- 
liquely, by stepping sidewise either iv the right or left. 

Obli e a. Presenting oblique angles ; as, 
an oblijue-angled triangle. 

Obliquely, (0b-/éék'lj,) adv. In a line deviating from 
u parallel, perpendicular, or right line; indirectly ; by 
a side glance ; by un illusion; not in the straight or plain 
menuin 


z. | 
Obliquity. Obliqueness, (ol-lik’wi-ty.) n. [Fr. 


obliquité ; Lat. obliquitas.]) State of being oblique; de- 
viation from a straight line ; divergence from parallelism 
or perpendicularity. — Deviation from moral rectitude. 

For a rational creature to oppose the will of God imports a 
moral obliquity." — Youth, 

—Trregularity ; a swerving or divergence from ordinary 
rules, 

Oblit'erate, v.a. Fr. oblitérer ; Lat. oblitero, obliter- 
atus, from oblino, oblitus, to daub or smear over — ob, 
and lino, to besmear.] To blot out; to erase; to efface; 
to expunge; to cancel; as, to obliterate a passage in a 
writing. — To wear out; to deface or destroy by time or 
other means. 

Wars aud desolations obliterate many ancient monuments.” Hale. 

—To reduce to a very faint, low, or imperceptible stute; 
as, an obliterated pulse. 

Oblitera‘tion, n. [Lat. obliteratin.] Act of obliter- 
ating or erasing ; effacement; a blotting, expunging, or 
wearing out; extinction. 

Oblit’erative, a. Tending to obliterate or expunge; 
erasing. 

Oblivion, n. [Lat. oblivio, oblivionis, from obliviscor, 
to forget — ob, and obsol. liviscor.] Act of forgetting, 
or the state of being forgotten, or blotted out from 
memory; effacement from the mind or recollection; 
forgetfulness; cessation of remembrance. — A forget- 
ting of offences, or official remission of punishment; an 
amnesty. 

Obliv‘ious, a. [Lat. obliviosus.] Promoting oblivion ; 
causing forgetfulness, — Forgetful; evincing oblivion. 
Obliv'iously, adv. Forgetfully; in an oblivious 

manner. 

eee n. State or condition of being ob- 

ivious. 

Ob’'long, a. [Fr.; Lat. oblongus — ob, and longus, long.] 
Possessing greater length than breadth. 

(Bot.) A term applied to bedies which are elliptical 
and blunt at each end, as in the leaves of Hypericum 
perforatum. 

—n. (Geem.) A parallelogram which is equiangular but 
not equilateral. The term is synonymous with rectan- | 
gle. A prolate spheroid is sometimes, though rarely, 
called an oblong spheroid. 

Ob'longish, a. Inclined to be oblong. 

OD‘longly, adv. In an oblong form. 

Ob'longness, n. State or quality of possessing greater 


Oblig’ulate, a. (Bot.) Said of the corolla of a ligu- 
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Ob/long-o'vate, a. (Bot.) Partly oblong and partly 
ovate, but having ap inclination to the latter. 

Obloquy, (0l/lo-kweé,) n. [I.. Lat. oblogutum, from 

| Lat. vbloquor — ob, aud loquor, to speak.) Language 
that casts contempt on men and their actions; conin- 
melious speech; reviling or reproachful language; de- 
traction. 

Obmutes’cence, n. [Prefix ob, and Lat. mutescere, 
to grow dumb.] Loss of speech; silence.— A keeping 
silence; continued muteness ; tneiturnity. 

Obnoeb'by, in Indiana, a township of Fulton co. ; pop. 
abt. 700. 

Obnoxious, (-ndk'shus,) a. [Lat. obmozius — ob, and 
noxa, harm, hurt, injury, fault.) Liable or subject to 
cognizance; exposed to blame or punishment; repre- 
hensible; censurable; as, an obnozicus look. — Liable 
or subject to cognizance; exposed; answerable. — Not 
approved; hurtful; noxious; odious; detested; as, an 
obnortvus person, an obnosious policy. 

Obnox'iously, adv. ln a state of subjection or lia- 
bility; reprebensibly; odiously ; offensively. 

State or quality of being ob- 


noxious. 

Oboe, n. [Fr. hauthois.] (Au.) A wind-instrument 
of the reed kind, which at a very early date took its 
place as one of the essential instruments of the orches- 
tra. It consists of a tube, made of box, ebony, or cocoa- 
wood, about twenty-one inches long, narrow at the top, 
but gradually widening towards the lower end or bell, 
and divided into three pieces or joints. In the upper 
and middle ends are holes, by stopping or opening which 
with the fingers, the natural scale is formed, the inter- 
mediate semi-tones being produced by means of the 
keys, of which some hautboys have but two, while 
others bave fifteen, und sometimes more; they are sel- 
dom made now with less than fifteen keys. Its range 
of available notes extends from B to G. in alt. The 

| tone of the hautboy is rich and sweet, and is particn- 
larly adapted to piano and dolce passages. This term is 
also given by organ-builders to a reed stop similar in 
shape to the real hautboy, the sound of which it is in- 
tended to imitate. — (Also written hautboy.) 

| O’boeist, n. A performer on the oboe or hautboy. 

Obola’ria, n. [From the form of the leaves resem- 
bling a small coin.) (B..) A genus of perennial plants 
order Orobanchacr#, having leaves opposite, flowers 

| axillary and terminal, sessile, with leaf-like sepals. — O. 

Virginica, the Penny-wort, has a stem 4-8 inches high, 

often in clusters, sub-simple, or with a few opposite 

branches above ; corolla, pale-purple, or whitish, larger 
than the stamens. It is found in woods in the Middle 

States. 

| Oboe, n. [Fr.] (Phar.) The weight of twelve grains. 

| Ob‘olize, v.a. Same as OBELIZE, Q. v. 

Obolus, n. [Lat.; Gr. obolos.) (Antiq.) An Athenian 

silver coin, which was the sixth part of a drachma, 

equivalent in value to abt. 3 cents.— Also, an ancient 
weight, the sixth part of a drachm. 

| Obo'vate, a. (Fr. obové; Lat. ob, and ovatus, egg- 

shaped.) (Bot.) Inversely ovate, as a leaf. 

'Obo'void, a. (Bot) Approaching the obovate form: 

Obrajillo, or OBRAXILLO, (o-bra-heel'yo,) a town of 
Pern, abt. 50 m. N. E of Lima. 

Obreptitious, (-tis//us,) a. [Lat obreptitius.] Done 

secretly, or in a surreptitious manner. (k.) 

O' Bri’en, William Suirn, an Irish politician, B. of an 
ancient fumily, 1803, was educated at Harrow School, 
and Trinity College, Cambridge. In 1826, he entered the 
British House of Commons as member for Ennis, and, 
in 1835, was returned for Limerick, which city he repre 
sented for 13 successive years. Starting in political life 
as a Tory of the “bluest” type, O'B. gradually veered 
round to liberalism, and eventually became a zealous 
adherent of the so-called “ Young Ireland” party. In 
July, 1848, he took part in the insurrection which broke 
out in co. Tipperary, was arrested, tried at Dublin for 
high-treason, and sent as a political convict for life to 
Tasmania. There, his exemplary conduct, and chivalrous 
observance of his parole of honor, became so marked, 
that, in 1856, the British govt. granted him a free pardon, 
and he returned home. D. 1864. 

O'Brien, (0-bri’en,) in Jowa, a N. W. co.; area, abt. 580 
sq.m. Rivers. Little Sioux River, Floyd Creek, and 
several smaller streams. Surface, level; soil, fertile. 
Cap. O’Brien. 

—A post-village, cap. of the above co., abt. 130 m. N.W. 
of Des Moines. 

Obscene, (ol-séén’,) a. [Fr.; Lat. obscenus ; most prob- 
ably from obsceevus or obscevinus—ob, and sccevus, that is 
on the left, as an omen; Gr. skaios, left, ill-omened.] Im- 
pure; immodest; lewd; indecent; offensive to modesty, 
chastity, or delicacy; as, obscene language, an obscene 
book. — Foul; filthy: disgusting; offensive to the 
senses; as, obscene attire. — Dryden. 

—Ill-omened ; inauspicious ; bodeful. (A Latinism.) 


“ Atheism, sailing on obscene wings.“ — Coleridge. 


Obscene Ty, adv. Ina manner offensive to chastity 
or purity: lewdly: unchastely ; impurely. 
Obscene’ness, Obscenity, n. [Fr. obscenilé ; Lat. 
obsceenitas.| State or quality of being obscene; im- 
purity in expression or representation; that quality in 
words or things which presents what is offensive to 
chastity, or purity of mind; ribaldry; lewdness. 
Obscur’ant, n. One who obscures, or hinders mental 
enlightenment and the progress of knowledge. 
Obsecur’antism, n. The doctrinal system or princi- 
ples of one who seeks to prevent the dissemination of 
knowledge, and the light of popular inquiry and progress. 
Obseur'antist. n. An obscurant. 
| Obscuration, n. [Lat. obscuratio.] Act of obscuring 
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or darkening.—State of being darkened or obscured; 
ax, the ohscuration of the sun during an eclipse. 

Obseure’.a. (Fr. obscur; It. osctiro; Lat. obscûrus — 
ob, and perhaps Gr. skieros, shady, from shia, u shadow, 
shade; Sansk. sku, to cover.) Over-shadowed; clouded ; 
darkened; dim; destitute of light; imperfectly illumi- 
nated; as. an obscure grove — Living in darkness; hid- 
den; concealed; as, an obscure bird. — Remote from 
observation; retired; comparatively unknown or un- 
noticed; as, an obscure village. — Humble; mean; not 
noted or noticed; unknown; as, an obscure person.— 
Not easily understood; not obviously intelligible; ab- 
struse; complex; illegible; as. an obscure passage in 
theology. — Indistinct; imperfect; incomplete; as, au 
obscure view of a distinct object. 

—v.a. [Lat. obscuro.) To darken; to cloud; to make 
partially dark; to dim; to hide from the view; to make 
less visible or less legible: to make less intelligible; 
to make less glorious, beautiful, or noteworthy. 

Obscure’ Heat. (Phys.) See SUPPLEMENT. 

Obscure'ly, adv. Darkly; imperfectly; dimly; pri- 
vntely; not plainly or couspicuously; indirectly ; by 
hints or allusions. 

Obscure’ness, Obscurity, n. [Fr. obscurité; Lat. 
obscuritas |} State or quality of being obscure; dark- 
ness; want of light; state of being unnoticed or un- 
known; illegibleness; bumble condition; unintelligible- 
ness; as, he raised himself out of obscurity ; obscureness 
of a meaning, &. 

Obseur’er, n. He who, or that which, obscures. 

Ob'seerate, v.a. [From ob, and Lat. sacrare, to de- 
clare as sacred.) To supplicate; to beseech; to implore 

Obsecra'tion, n. [Lat. obsecratio.} Act of obsecrat- 
ing or entreating. 

(Rhet.) A figure of speech in which the orator be- 
seeches the aid of God or man, 

Obse’quience, z. Obsequiousness, 

Obsequious, (-sé’kwi-us,) u. [Fr. obséquieux; Lat. 
obsequiosus — vb, and szyuvr, to follow.) Mennly obedi- 
ent or submissive to the will of another; abjectly com- 
pliant; unduly yielding to the desires of others; ser- 
vilely or meanly condescending ; compliant to excess; 
parasitical; toadyish; us, an olsequious admirer or fol- 
lower, 

Obse’quiously, adv. With servile obedience; with 
abjectly prompt compliance; with obsequiousness, or 
fawning readiness, 

Obse’quiousness, n. State or quality of being ob- 
seguivus; ready obedience; abject compliance ; servile 
submission to the commands or wishes of a superior; 
mean or excessive complaisance ; toadyisliness. 

Ob'sequy. n.: pl. Obse'quies, (rarely used in the 
singular,) (ob’se-kweez.) (Fr. obsèques, trom Lat. obsequi- 
um — ob, and sequor, to follow.) Funeral rites or solem- 
nities: the last duties performed to a deceased person. 

Observ’able, a. [Fr.; Lat. observalalis.) That may be 
observed or noticed; worthy of observation or particu- 
lar notice; remarkable; as, an observable difference. 

Observ’ableness, n. State or quality of being ob- 
ser valle. 

Observably, adv. In a manner worthy of note or 
remark; in an observable degree. 

Observ’ance, n. [Fr.; Lat. observantia.] Act of ob- 
serving; the act of keeping ur adhering to in practice ; 
attention; performance. — Thing to be observed; rule 
of practice or performance. — Ceremonial reverence in 
practice ; performance of external rites, ceremonies, or 
service. 

* Religion .. . consisting in a few easy observances." — Rogers. 

Observan dum. n.: pl. Observan’da. [Lat.] 
Something to be observed or remarked. 

Observant, a. [Lat observans.] Observing: taking 
note or n ; attending, viewing, regarding, or re- 
marking; as, an observant traveller. — Mindful; heed- 
fal; regardful; adhering to or observing in practice, — 
preceding of. 

She, now observant of the parting ray.“ — Pope. 
—Submissively ; scrupulously or carefully attentive. 
Observantly, adv. With attentive observation, 

view, or regard. 

Obser' vants, n. pl. (Eccl. Hist.) A branch of the 
Franciscan friars, who, after the departure of the order 
from the strictness of its first rule, resolved to go back 
to its original acceptation; while the other party, who 
were called the Conventuals, preferred adhering to the 
relaxed regulations, See FRANCISCANS, 
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@bserva'tion, n. [Fr.; Lat. observatio.) Act of ob- Obsid’/ional, a. Pertaining, or having reference to a 


serving, or of taking notice; act of seeing or of fixing 
the mind on anything; attentive inspection or view. — 
Notion gained by observing; effect or result of taking 
cognizance in the mind.— Expression of what is ob- 
served or thought; note; remark. — Observance; ad- 
herence to in practice; performance of that which is 
rescribed, 
(Nat. Philos.) Act of taking cognizance of some fact or 
event in nature, as any meteorological phenomenon, &c. 
(Astron. and Phys.) Act of measuring with proper 
instruments the angular distance, altitude, &c., of the 
sun, and other celestial bodies. 

Observa'tional, a. Tending to, containing, or con- 
sisting of observations. 

Observ'ative, a. Observing; 
watchful, 

Observa‘tor, n. (Lat.; Fr. observateur.) One who ob- 
serves, remarks, or takes notice; as, “ the observator of 
the bills of mortality.“ — Hale. 

Observatory. n. A place or building destined for the 
purpose of making astronomical or physical observa- 
tions, and furnished with appropriate instruments. 
QObeervatorivs are generally built in the form of a tower, 


heedful; attentive ; 
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from which there is an unobstructed view of the heavens, 
and in which the instruments ure protected from dis- 
turbing influences. For example, there are large astro- 
nomical telescopes always placed iu the direction of the 
meridian, and the internal arrangement of the edifice is 
such as to facilitate astronomical observations. The 
roof of the observatory is also flat, to favor the view 
towards the horizon. The principal instruments used 
in an observatory are quadrants, sextunts, nud octants; 
transit, equatorial, parallactic, and circular instru- 
ments; achromatic and reflecting telescopes, night and | 
day telescopes, chronometers, &c.; which will be found | 
described under their proper heads. The Tower of 
Babel, erected about B. c. 2247 (Gen. xi. 1-9), is sup- 
posed by some writers to have been an observatory. | 
The tomb of Osmandyas, in Egypt, was au edifice of | 
this kind. Observatories existed among the Chinese 
and the Hindoos at a remote period. The observatory 
at Alexandria, built B. c. 300, was the most celebrat- 
ed of ancient times. The first modern observatory 
was erected at Cassel in 150l. The Imperial O. of 
Paris was built in 1667, that of Greenwich in 1676, that 
of Berlin in 1711, and that of St. Petersburg in 1725. The 
first telescope used for astronomical purposes, in this 
country, was set up at Yale College in 1530, and the first 
O. building was erected in 1836 at Williams College, 
Mass. The National O. at Washington was built in 
1842; but the most celebrated is that at Cambridge, 
erected about the same time, and furnished with one of 
the best equatorials in the world, by means of which 
Messrs. William C. and George P. Baird have added to 
the stock of astronomical knowledge a new satellite of 
Saturn. 

Observe, (0b-27rv’,.) v. a. [Fr. observer; Lat. observe 
— ob, and servo, to watch for, to guard, to keep, to hold.) 
To take notice of: to watch; to mark; to heed; to see 
or behold with some attention; to take notice or cogni- 
zance of by the intellect; as, to obserre a comet, to 
observe another person’s dress or peculiarities, &æc. — To 
utter or express, as a remark, opinion, or sentiment; to 
mention in a casual or incidental manner. — To keep 
religiously; to celebrate with devout or ceremonivus | 
care; as, to observe the Sabbath. — To keep or adhere 
to in practice; to comply with; to obey; to practice; 
as, to observe the etiquette of good society. 

—v.n. To be attentive; to heed; to take notice. 

—To comment; to make an incidental remark; to say 
casually, or in passing. 

Observ’er, n. One who observes, or who remarks or 
takes notice, particularly one who looks to with care, 
attention, or vigilance; a beholder: a Jooker-on; a 
spectator; as, a keen observer.— One who keeps any 
law, custom, rite, or regulation; one who practises any- 
thing closely. — One who is bred or trained to, or 
habitually engaged in, habits of observation ; as, a mete- 
orological observer. — Oue who performs ; one who fulfils 
or curries out; as, he is a strict observer of his word, — 
One who keeps or holds religiously; as, an observer of 
the duties of Christianity. 

Observ’ership, n. State, office, condition, care, or 
quality of an observer. 

Observ ink. a. Paying particular attention; taking 
constant notice; closely attentive to all that passes; as, 
an observing writer. 

Observ ingly, adv. With close observation; heed- 
fully ; carefully; attentively. 

Obsession, (-sèsh'un,) n. [Fr.; Lat. obsession.) Act 
of besieging, or state of being besieged — In the lan- 
guage of exorcists, the state of a person who is said to 
be vexed or besieged by an evil spirit. O. differed from 
demoniacal possession : in the latter, the demon had pos- 
session of the patient internally; in the former, he at- 
tacked him from without. Thus, the state of Sara, the 
bride of Tobias, whose bridegrooms were killed by an 
evil spirit haunting her ( Tob. iii. 8), was one of obsession. | 

Obsidian, n. [Said to be named after Obsidius, a! 
person who first found itin Ethiopia.) ( Min.) A vitreous 
lava, produced in large quantities during volcanic erup-! 
tions by the melting of pumice-stone. It is a true glass, 
closely resembling furnace-slag, and consists of silicate 
of alumina, with varying percentages of soda, potash, 
lime, aud oxide of iron. It is generally black or dark- 
gray, with occasional cryatals of felspar dispersed 
through its mass. It occurs in ‘streams or detached 
masses near volcanoes, and is used by savage nations for 
making mirrors, axes, knives, &c. It often graduates 
into pumice-stone, 


siege. 

Obsidional crown. (Rom. Antiq.) A crown of honor 
given to a general who raised the siege of an invested | 
place. It was formed of grass, growing on the rampart. | 

Obsigna'tion, n. [Lat. obsignatio.) Act of sealing: | 
state of being sealed or confirmed ; — nsed, specifically, 
of sealing by the Holy Spirit; as, “ the spirit of obsigna-| 
tion.” — Bp. Taylor. 

Obsolescence, n. 
solete. 

Obsoles'cent, a. [From prefix ob, and solere, to use.] 
Passing into desuetude; becoming obsolete; going out 
of use, 

Ob'solete, a. [Lat. obsoletus — ob ani solin, to be ae-! 
customed.] Antiquated; gone into disuse; no longer 
current; out of date; gone by; us. an obsolete phrase. 

(Nat. Hist.) Obscure; somewhat indistinct; rudi- 
mental. 

Ob'soleteness. n. State of being obsolete or ont of 
use ; state of being neglected in use; state of desuetude ; 
qnality of being no longer of current application. 

(Nat. Hist.) Lack of development; obscureness. 

Obstacle, (ob’sta-ki,) n. [Fr.; Lat. obstaculum — ob, 
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State or quality of becoming ob- 
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and sto, to stand.] That which stands against or op- 
poses; a stoppage ; a hinderance; an impediment; an 
obstruction; anything that stands in the way and hin- 
ders progress, either in a moral or physical sense. 

Obstet’ric, Obstetrical. a. It. ostetrice, a mid- 
wife = Lut. obstetriz, from obsto, to stand before — ob, 
and sto, statum, to staud.) Belonging or relating to 
midwifery, or the delivery of women in childbed; as, 
the obstetric art. $ 

Obstetrician, (-trish’an,) n. One skilled in, or who 

ractises, obstetrics, 

Obstetrics, n. sing, The science of midwifery; the 
art of facilitating the delivery of women iu parturition; 
obstetricy. 

Obstet’ricy,n. See OBSTETRICS. 

Ob'stinacy, n. [Lat. obstinucio; Fr. obstination.] 
Quality of ng Obstinate; a firm, and usually unrea- 
sonable, adherence to an opinion, purpose, or system; a 
fixedness of thought, belief, or judgment, that will not 
yield to persuasion, arguments, or other fair means ; in- 
flexibility; resoluteness; persistency; pertinacity ; stub- 
boruness; headstrong tenacity of will; as, obstinacy of 
disposition, — Fixedness impervious to, or proof against, 
application, or that yields with difficulty, aud by slow 
degrees; as, the obstinacy of u disease. 

Ob’stinate, u. Lat. cbstinatus, from obstino — ob, and 
sto, to stand.] Standing firmly against, or in opposition; 
inflexible; immovable; stubborn; persistent ; sel fwilled; 
fixed firmly in resolution; pertinaciously adhering to an 
opinion, idea, or purpose; not yielding to reason, argu- 
ment, or other means ; — used, for the most part, in a bad 
sense, as indicative of unreasonableness; as, an obstinate 
man, an obstinate mule.— Not yielding, or not easily 
subdued, reduced, or removed; as, an obstinate cough. 

Ob’stinately, adv. Stubbornly; pertivacionsly ; per- 
sistently ; with fixedness of purpose not to be shaken; 
in an obstinate manner; as, obstinately stiff-necked. 

Ob'stinateness, n. State, quality, or condition of 
being obstinate; stubbornness; pertinacity in opinion 
or purpose; fixed determination. 

Obstipa’tion, n. [Lat. obstipare, to lean to one side.] 
Act of stopping up, as a way or passage. 

Obstrep’erous, a. [Low Lat. obstreperus — obstrepo, 
to make a noise at—ob, and strépo, to make a noise. 
Making a tumultuous noise: attended by clamor; vocif- 
erous; loud; noisy; us, obstrepercus mirth. 

Obstrep’erously, adr. With tumultuous or clam- 
orous noise; loudly ; vociferously. 

Obstrep’erousness, n. State or quality of being 
obstreperous. 

| Obstriction, (-strik’shun,) n. [ Ob, and Lat. stringere, 
to bind tight.) State of being constrained; that which 
compels; bond. 

Obstruet', r.a. [Fr. obstruer ; Lat. obstruo, obstructus 
— ob, and strun, structus, to build.] To block np; to 
stop up or close, as a way or passage; to fill with obsta- 
cles or impediments that hinder passing; to barricade; 
as, to obstruct a roud or river. — To stop; to impede: to 
be in the way of; to interrupt; to hinder from passing; 
as, fog obstructs the light of the sun. — To render slow; 
to retard; to clog; to impede; as, to obstruct progress. 

Obstruct/er, n. One who, or that which, obstructs, 
checks, hinders, or opposes. 

Obstruction, (-strak’siun,) n. [Fr.; from Lat. ob- 
structio.} Act of obstructing, or state or condition of 
being obstructed. — Anything that stops, bars, or closes 
a way, passage, or Channel; that which impedes pro- 
gress; obstacle; bar or barrier; impediment; hindrance; 
check ; embarrassment, 

Obstructive, a. (Fr. obstructif.] Having a tendency 
to obstruct: presenting obstacles or impediments; hin- 
dering; causing check or stoppage. 

—n. One who stands in the way of political or social 
progress. 

Obstruct/ively, adv. In an obstructive manner. 

Ob’‘struent, a. [Lat. obstruens, from obstruo.) Ob- 
structing; blocking up; checking; hindering. 

—n. Anything that obstructs the natural pussages in the 
body. 

Obtain’, v. a. [Fr. obtenir; Lat. obtineo — ob, and teneo, 
to hold.] To get hold or possession of; to gain: to pro- 
cure; to acquire; to win; to earn; as, to obtain a for- 
tune by marriage. — To keep; to hold firmly to; to 
possess. (K.) 

v. n. To be received into customary or common use; to 
continue in use or application; to be established in prac- 
tico; to subsist in nature. 

“Sobriety hath by use obtained to temperance in drtaking 
Bp. Taylor. 


Obtain’able, a. That may be obtained; that may be 
gained or procured, 

Obtain’er.n. One who obtains. 

Obtain’ment, n. Act of ol taining. 

Obtend’, r. 4. [Prefix ob, and Lat. tendere, to stretch.) 
To pretend; to advance as the cause or reason of any 
thing. (n.) 

Obten'slon, n. Act of obtending. (x.) 

Obtest’, v. a. (Lat. obtestor — ob, and testor, from testis, 
witness.) To implore; to beseech ; to supplicate. (u.) 

" Suppliants obtest his clemency." — Dryden. 

—To invoke as a witness; to adjure. 

v. n. To protest. (R. 

Obtestn tion. n. lat. obtestatio.] Act of obtesting; 
supplication; entreaty. — Act of obtesting; protesta- 
tion: earnest or solemn adjuration or injunction. 

Obtrude’, v. a. [Lat. obtrudo—ob, and trudo, to 
thrust.) To thrust in, into, or on: to throw, crowd, or 
thrust into nny place; to present or introduce with au- 
thority or permission. — To offer with unreasonable im- 
portunity; to urge upon against the will. 

—v. n. To thrust, or be thrust upon; to enter without in 
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vitation ; to make an officious or unsolicited offer or visit ;|—Opportunit) 


to put one’s self forward with impudeuce und cool- 
ness. 

Obtrud’er, n. Oue who obtrudes, 

Obtrun’eate, v. a. , and Lat, truncare, to lop.] To 
lop; to deprive of a limb or brauch. (k.) 

Obtrunea tion, n. | Lat. obtruncatia | Act of lopping | 
or cutting off. 

Obtrusion, (tru’zhun,) n. [Lat. obtrusto, from obtrudo.] 
Act of obtruding: a thrusting in, or entrance without 
Tight or invitation 

Obtru’sive, a. Disposed to obtrude anything upon 
others; inclined to intrude or thrust one’s selt among 
others, or to enter uninvited. 

Obtrusively. vdr. By way of obtrusion or thrust- 
ing upon others, or entering uusvlicited ; in an obtrusive 
manner. 

Obtund’, a. [Oh, and tundere, to strike repeatedly.) 
To dull, deaden, or unt the edge of; to take away a 
sharp corner: tu lower the power, pungency, or forcible 
action; as, to oblund the acrimony of the gall_—Harery. 

Obtund'ent, n. (Ad.) A soothing preparation; a 
demulcent. 

Ob‘turator, n. [Fr. obturateur, from Lat. obturare, to 
stop up.] That which closes or blocks up an entrance, 
fissure, cavity, &c.;—chiefly used in reference to ana- 
tomical parts and organus; as, the obturator muscles. 

O. muscles. (Anat.) Muscles which roll a limb ent-“ 
wards or inwards, as the obturator externus and inter- 
nus of the thigh. 

Obtusan’gular, n. [From obtuse and angular.) Pos- 


sessing angles that are obtuse, or larger than right \Oce 


angles, 

Obtuse’,a. [Fr. obtus; Lat. obtusus, from obtundo, to 
strike, to beat, to blunt — vb, and lundo = Sansk, tud, to 
strike | Blunt; not pointed or sharp —opposed to acute; 
as. an obtuse angle. — Dull; lacking acute intelligeuce 
or sensibility. 

“Thy senses thus obtuse, all tastes of pleasures must sah 
ton. 

Not sharp or shrill; dull; deadened; obscure; as, an ol- | 
tuse sound. 

Obtuse ungle. ( 
a right or acute angle. — Obluse-ungled triangle, u tri- 
angle having an obtuse angle, 

Obtuse'ly, adv. Without a sharp or acute point; also, | 
dully ; stupidly; insensibly. 

Obtuse ness, n. State or quality of being obtuse; 
bluntness; dulness; want of quick sensibility; dul- 
hess of sound. 

Obtusion, (-(7’zhun,) n. [Lat. obtusio. See OBTUND.] 
Act of making obtuse, dull. or blunt. — State of being 
deadened, dulled, or blunted. 

“ Obtusion of the senses, internal and external.” — Harvey. 


Obum’brate, v.a. [From ob, an umbra, shade.) To 
shade; to cloud; to darken; to obscure. 

Obumbra tion, n. Obscuration; act of darkening. (R.) 

Obuncous, (-,) u. [Lat. obuncus.) Excessively 
crooked or curved. 

Obverse’, a. From Lat. obvertero.] (Bot.) With the 
base less broad than the top. — said of a leaf. 

—n. [Fr. obvers; Lat. obversus, from obrerto, to turn to- 
ward — ob, and verto, to turn.) (Numismatics.) The 
side of a coin which contains the principal symbol; usu- 
ally the face in profile of the sovereign, or the emble- 
matic type of the nation. —That which is involved by 
conjunction with another, or forms its correlative; as, 
the udrerse of a proposition. 

Obdverse'ly, adv. In an obverse manner. 

Obversion, (-vér'zhun,) n. Act of turning downward | 
or toward. 

Obvert’, v. a. [ Ob, and vertere, to turn.) To turn to- 
ward or downward. 

Ob’viate, v.a. [Fr. obvier; from Lat. obvius — b, 
and via, a way.| To oppose; to meetin the way ; hence, | 
to hinder; to withstand; to remove, as difficulties or ob- 
jections. 

Obvia'tion, n. Act of obviating; state of being ob- 
viated. 

Ob’vious, a. [Lat. obvius.) Open; exposed; subject; 
liable; as, obvious to dispute. ( Milton.) — Plain; clear; 
evident; manifest; readily comprehensible; easily per- 
ceived by the eye or the intellect; readily discovered, 
seen, or understood. 

All the great lines of our duty are clear and obvious." — Rogers. 


Ob'viously, adv. Evidently; plainly; apparently; 
clearly; manifestly; naturally to be found and perceived 
easily. 

Ob viousness, n. State of being obvious, plain, or 
evident to the eye or the mind. 
Ob’volute, Ob’voluted, a. [Prefix ob, and vol- 
vere, to roll.] (Bot.) Alternately overlapping, as the 

margins of leaves in a bud.—Gray. 

O by., n. Same as OBEAH, q- v. 

Obyism, n. A species of witchcraft practised by some 
of the W. Indian negroes. See UBEAR. 

Oc. n. A Turkish arrow. 

Oen'la. in Florida, a post-village, cap. of Marion co., 
abt. 110 m. S. S. W. of Fernandina. 

Oen' na, a town of Spain, prov. of Toledo, 26 m. E. of 
Toledo, and 24 m. S. E. of Madrid; pop. 6,000, 8 
Ocaña, (o-L an“.) a town of the U. States of Colombia, 

abt. 60 m. N. W. of Pamplona: pop. 6,000. 

Occasion, (ok-4'd'zhun,) n. Fr.; from Lat. occasio, from 
occido — ob, and cada, casus, to fall. See CASE] A falling 
out, happening, or coming to pass; an occurrence, cas- 
ualty. or incident; that which happens out of the natu- 
ral order or sequence of events, 

„The laws of Christ we find mentioned by occasion in the 
writings of the Apostles." — Hooker. 


| 


\—Incidental need ; casual contingency or exigency ; need; 


—v.a. [Fr. occusionner,| To cause incidentally to give rise 


Ocea'sional, a. [Fr. occasionnel.) Happening by ac- 


| Ocea’sionalism, n. (Metaph.) The system of oc- 


Occasionally, adr. Iu an oceasional manner; on 


Occa'sive, a. 


Geom.) An angle that is greater than Occecation, (oh-se-kd'shun,) n. | From ob, and cæcus, | 


Occident, sint.) n. 


Occidental, a. 


Occipital, (4/-sip'i-tal,) a. 


Oc’eciput, n. 


Occlud ent, n. 
Occlusion, (0k-k1i’zhun,) n. 


| Occupancy, n. 


OCCU 


convenience; fuvurable time, season, or 
circumstances; tmely change. 
“ Courage mounteth with occasion," — Shaks. 


Accidental cause; incident, event, or circumstance 
giving rise to something else, 
Her beauty was the occasion of the war." — Dryden. 


necessity; Opportunity accompanied with requiremeut 
or demand; us, he is equal to the occasim. 

On occasion, in time of necessity; as it occurs; from 
time to time; occasionally. 


to; to bring about; to intluence; to cause; to produce. 


cident ; casual ; incidental; occurring at times, but not 
regular or systematic; made or happening as opportu- ! 
mty requires or admits: as, an occasional frolic. —!} 
Brought about or caused by accident; us, the occasional 
origin of a prodigy. — Produced or made on some par- 
ticular event or emergency; as, au occasional quarrel, 
Occasimal cause. ( Meluph.) See Occasion aLisM. 


cusional causes, by which certain philosophers of the 
Cartesian school accounted for the apparent action of the 
soul on the body; e.g. in the phenomena of voluntary 
action. According to these theories (which were more or 
less clearly developed by different writers), the will was 
not the cause of the action of the body; but whenever 
the will required a motion, God caused the body to 
move in the required direction. 

onality, un. State or quality of being occa- 

sun, or incidental; occurrence at intervals. 


| 
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occasion ; according to incidental exigence ; at times, as 
convenience requires or opportunity offers; nut regu- 


Occn’sioner, n 


causes, or produces, 

(Lat. occasirus, from occidere, to go 

down.] Pertaining, or having reference to the setting 

sun; descending; sinking in the west. | 

blind.] ‘The act or process ot making blind. (R.) 

[Fr.; Lat. occidens, falling, 

trom occide.) The quarter where the sun goes down or 

sets; the west; the western quarter of the hemisphere; 

—currelative to orient. 

[Lat. occidentalis.] Situated in, or 

having reference to, the west; western; — opposed to 

oriental ; us, an occidental climate, — Setting atter the 
sun; as, an occidental planet, 

(Gem.) A term applied to those precious stones which 

possess an inferior degree of hardness und beauty. 
(Fr., from Lat. occiput, the 
back part of the head.] Pertaining or relating to the 
occiput, or back part of the head. 
{Lat., from ob, and caput, the head.] 
(Anat.) The back partof the head, the occipital bone 
being the opposite of the frontal—sinciput, us itis some- 
times called —or forehead.— A muscle, thin, broad, and | 
fibrous, extending from the base of the occipital bone 
to the ridge of the eyebrows, and called, from the place 
of its origin and insertion, the occipito frontalis. This 
muscle corrugates the brows, and moves the scalp, 

That which closes up or shuts to. 

[From Lat. eecludere, to 
shut up.] Act of shutting up; state of being shut up.— 
The transient approximation of the edges of a natural | 
opening. — Dunglison. 

Occo’quan, in Virginia, a small but rapid river flox- 
ing into the Potomac River between Fairfax and Prince 
William cos. 

—A post-village of Prince William co., abt. 100 m. N. of 
Richmond, 

Occult’, a. Fr. occulte ; Lat. occultus, from occulo—ob, 
and colo, cultis, to till.] Concealed; hidden from the 
eye or understanding; invisible; secret; unknown; 
undiscovered; undetected; as, an occult art or science. 

O. sciences. A term applied to the imaginary sciences 
of the Middle Ages. See ALCHEMY, AMULET, ASTROLOGY, 
AUGURY, Biptiomancy, Divination, EXOSCISME, K1no’s 
EviL, Magic, ORACLES, RosicRuctans, Sorcery, SPIRIT- 
RAPPING, TABLE-TURNING, and WITCHCRAFT. 

Occulta'tion, Occult/ing, u. [Fr.; Lat. occultatio.) 
Art of making occult, or state of being occult; as, a 
period of occultation. — Jeffrey. 

(Astron.) The hiding of a heavenly body from our 
sight by the iutervention of some other of the heavenly 
bodies; said particularly of the eclipses of stars and 
planets by the moon. It is sometimes called lunar 
occultation, or occultation of stars by the moon. 

Oceult/ed, a. (Astron.) Concealed by the intervention 
of some other heavenly bodies, us a planet by the moon. 

Occult'ing. n. See OCCULTATION. 

Occult! ly. adv. In an occult or secret manner. 

Oceultness. n. State of being occult, or concealed 
from view; secretness. 

{From Lat. occupo. See Occupy.] 
Act of taking or holding possession. 

(Law.) The taking possession by any one of a thing 
of which there is no owner. and the right acquired by 
such taking possession, See PRE-EMPTION. 

Occupant, n. [Fr., from Lat. occupans — oceupo.] 
One who occupies or takes possession; one who has 
possession; and sometimes one who first takes holding 
of that which has no legal owner. 

Occupation, n. [Fr., from Lat. occupatio.) Act of | 
occupying or of taking possession ; as, the occupation | 
of an enemy’s country. — A holding, keeping, or using; 
tenure; use; possession; state of being occupied; as, 
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a house in the occupation of a tenant. — Business; voca- 
tion; calling; empicyment; office; trade; profession; 
that which engages one’s time and attention; the busi- 
ness Which a person follows to procure a living or 
obtain wealth. 

O. bridge. (Civ. Engin.) A bridge carried above or 
beneath a line of railroad, und connecting the parts of 
an estate divided by the line. 

Oc’cupier, n. One who occupies or takes possession ; 
one who holds or retains possession. 
Oc'cupy, v.a. [Fr. occuper; Lat. —ob, and 
capio, to take, seize, hold. See CAPTURE.) To take 

session of; to keep in possession; to possess; to 

old or keep for use; as, we occupied elegant rooms. — 
To take up; to cover or fill; as, the book occupies all 
his time.—To employ; to use; as, the business occupics 
many hands.—To busy; — used in a reflexive sense; as, 
he bustes himself about other people's affairs. 

r. n. To be un occupant; to follow business or occupa- 
tion; to traffic or negotiate. 

Occur’, v. u. [Lat. occurro—ob, and curra, to run. See 
Connkxr.] To meet or come to the mind; to be pre- 
sented to the mind, imagination, or memory: as, an 
idea has just occurred to me, — To appexr; to meet the 
eye or observation; to be found here und there, or at 
Various times; as, mistakes will occur im spite of every 
cure, 

Occurrence, n. [Fr.] Something which occurs; 
any incident, or accidental or iortuitous event; a con- 
tingency ; that which happens without premonition, or 
being designed or expected ; any single event or circum- 
stance; as, the daily occurrences of life. — Occasional 
presentation. 

Occur’rent,a. Occurring, happening, or taking place; 
hence, incidental; casual; accidental; fortuitous, 

—n. An adversary ; 


which occupies the lower part of the surface of the 
world and surrouuds the mainland on all sides. The 
surface of the earth is made up of 148,480,006 geographi- 
cal sq. m., and of these the ocean occupies 109,696,000 
geographical sq. m., thus covering more than two-thirds 
of the whole area of the mainland. The bulk of dry 
land on the surface of the globe is found surrounding 
the north pole; while by far the largest extent of water 
is found in the southern hemisphere. In geography, 
the ocean is comprehended in five principal divisions :— 
the Arctic Ocean, surrounding the north pole; the 
Antarctic Ovean, surrounding the south pole; the At- 
lantic Ocean, between Europe and America, and the 
Arctic and Antarctic oceans; the Pacific Ocean between 
America and Asia; and the Indian Ocean, lying to the 
south of Asia, and extending between Australia and the 
Cape of Good Hope. Frem these larger divisions there 
branch off a great variety of smaller seas, which receive 
the name of bays, gulfs, and seas, or when they are of 
smaller extent, of friths, fiords, creeks, roadstends, and 
harbors, The mean depth of the ocean cannot be stated 
with any certainty. lu many of the soundings which 
have been taken far from land, 30, 40. and even 50,000 ft. 
of line have been run out and yet have failed to give 
distinct evidence of a bottom having been reached. Four 
miles is generally regurded as the mean depth. The 
ocean consists entirely of salt-water. For ages it has 
been continually receiving the drainage of the land, 
besides having washed over the disintegrated materials 
of successive continents; it consequently holds in soln- 
tion all the saline substances capable of being dissolved 
in cold water. By far the lurger proportion of these, 
however, consist of common salt (chloride of sodium), 
the chlorides and sulphates of magnesia and lime being 
next in regard to quantity, In minute, but still appre- 
ciable quantities, also occur various salts of potash and 
ammonia, the iodide and bromide of sodium, carbonate 
of lime, silica, and a great number of other substances. 
The sulphate and carbonate of lime, and the silica, 
although the percentage of the two latter is small. are 
of great importance in the economy of animated nature, 
as they furnish the materials out of which the shells 
of the mollusca, the structures of the coral and other 
insects, and the shells and carapaces of the silicions in- 
fusoria, &e. are derived, Besides these saline and earthy 
ingredients, sea-water holds in solution metallic salts in 
extremely minute quantities, It has been calculated 
that at least two million tons of silver are held in solu- 
tion in the whole ocean. The whole of the saline matter 
contained is between three and four per cent.; and the 
specific gravity of the water varies, according to the 
proportion of the saline ingredients, from about 1-026 
to 1-030, pure water being supposed to be 1-000. Dr. 
Marcet, in 1819, made a series of experiments on this 
subject, and the genéral conclusions which he drew 
from them were as followa:—1. That the Southern 
Ocean contains more salt than the Northern Ocean in 
the ratio of 1:02919 to 1.02757. 2. That the mean specific 
gravity of sea-water near the equator is 102777, or in- 
termediate between that of the northern and that of the 
southern hemispheres. 3. That there is no notable 
difference in sea-water under different meridians 4. 
That there is no satisfactory evidence that the sea, at 
great depths, is more salt than at the surface, 5. That 
the sea in general contains more salt where it is deepest 
and most remote from land; and that its saltness is 
always diminished in the vicinity of large masses of ice. 
6. That small inland seas, though communicating with 
the ocean, are Jess salt than the ocean. 7. That the 
Mediterranean contains rather larger proportions of 
salt than the ocean, (Philos, Trans. 1819.) The saline 
contents of the ocean are of immense importance in the 
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economy of nature. In fact, so great is their importance, 
that it is doubtful whether the present order of things 
eould be maintained without them. By their beneficial 
action the freezing-poiut of water is lowered, and the 
tendency to give off vapor diminished. They also com- 
municate u greater buoyancy to water, by which means 
the waters of the ocean ure better fitted for the purposes 
of navigation. There is also reason to believe that the 
resence of these saline bodies in solution contributes 
n no small degree to the stability of sea-water, and that 
an ocean of fresh water would rapidly undergo changes 
which would probably render it incompatible with aui- 
mal life. At the mouths of great rivers the ocean is 
often superficially freshened to a considerable distance 
from the shore. This is the case with the Amazon 
River to such an extent, that fresh water can be taken 
up from the sea-snrface when out of sight of land, and 
the sea itself is rendered sensibly less saline at a die- 
tance of two or three hundred miles from its mouth. 
In the polar seas there are also extensive regions where 
large accumulations of fresh water from snow or glaciers 
melting in summer, render the surface-water compara- 
tively fresh. The sea is only purely blue in the open 
ocean, or in very deep water out of the fonling influence 
of rivers, the washing away of coasts, or such currents 
as carry mud or impurities along with them. When 
perfectly clear, a white object, such as a plate, thrown 
overboard, is seen to become blucr and bluer as it sinks. 
The blue color of water, like the blue color of the sky, 
has not yet been scientifically explained. The phospho- 
rescence of the ocean —a phenomenon regarded by all 
with wonder and admiration — prevails largely through 
the whole extent of the tropical seas, and proceeds from 
a great variety of minute organisms. They mostly shine 
when excited by a blow, or when a fish darts along, or 
an our dips in the water. Between the tropics, the 
temperature of the ocean diminishes with the depth; 
in the polar seas, on the contrary, the temperature in- 
creases with the depth. In the temperate seas com- 
prised between 30° and 70° of latitude, the temperature 
of the water gradually increases, until about the Inti- 
tude of 70°, where the temperature, as compared with 
the latitude, begins to rise. Hence, abont the latitude 
of 70°, there exists a zoue at which the mean tempera- 
ture of the ocean is very nearly constant at all depths. 
As we have before stated, the saline matter in solution 
influences the freezing-point of sea-water. This fact is 
of great importance in the economy of nature. In its 
natural state, sea-water freezes at about 289 or 29° but 
when it has become concentrated by previous freezing, 
the congealing point is reduced to 15° or 16°, while 
water saturated with salt does not freeze at a tempera- 
ture above 5°. One of the most interesting phenomena 
connected with the ocean is that presented in the duily 
ebb anil flow of the tide. If it were not for the disturb- 
ing influences of the sun and moon, and of the winds, 
the surface of the ocean would be level, and would 
assume the form determined by the attraction of the 
whole mass of the earth, combined with the centrifugal 
forve belonging to its velocity of rotation. This uni- 
formity, however, cannot be established, on account of 
the tide, which is at different heights in different parts 
of the ocean at every instant. (See Tipes.) Wind-waves 
are small at their first origin, beginning with a mere 
ripple; but each, as it advances, acquires increased 
height by the continued pressure of the wind. The 
largest waves known are those off the Cape of Good 
Hope, under the influence of a north-west gale — the 
storm-wind of that region, which drives the swell round 
the cape, after passing obliquely over the surface of the 
South Atlantic Ocean. Waves forty feet in height are 
there met with in such gales; so that two ships in the 
trough of the sea, with suchen wave between them, lose 
sight of one another from the decks. Waves of thirty- 
two feet from the trough to the crest have also been 
observed off Cape Horn. The waves in the N. Atlantic 
rarely exceed eight or ten feet in height. Besides tides 
and waves, there are other movements in the ocean 
which are of great importance; namely, the currents. 
(See Curent.) — In the ocean of the moderns, ono of the 
Most important circumstances known is the distribution 
of life. Until lately it was believed that below a certain 
comparatively moderate depth all animal and vegetable 
life ceased, on account of the increased pressure and the 
want of light and air, It appears that animal life exists 
at vast depths. According to recent deep sea soundings 
the greatest depth of the Atlantic O. is 3,875 fathoms, 
and in the Pacific O. 4,757 fathoms. See Voyage of the 
Challenger (1877). See OCRANIO CIRCULATION, p. 1852. 

O’cean, a. Pertaining or having reference to main 
or great sea; as, the ocean wave. 

Ocean, (oshun,) in New Jersey, an E. co., bordering on 
the Atlantic Ocean; area, abt. 1,150 sq. m. Rivers. 
Metetecank and Tom's River, Cedar Creek, and other 
smaller streams. Surface, generally level; soil, fertile. 
Min. Iron in large quantities. Marl is also abundant. 
Cup. Tom's River. 

—A township of Monmouth co. 

Oceana, (0-she-ah'na,) in Michigan, a W. co. of the 
lower peninsular, bordering on Lake Michigan; area, 
abt. 750 sq. m. Rivers. White and Notipekago rivers, 
besides several smaller streams, Surface, agreenbly 
228 soil, fertiie. Cup. Clay Bank. Pop. (1880) 
1,699. 

—A township of Muskegan co. 

Ocea‘na, or Wrowne Court-Housg, in W. Virginia, a 

post-village, cap. of Wyoming co., abt. 58 m. S. of 

Charlestown, 

Oceanica, or Ocea'nia, (0’she-an'e-ca.) (Geog.) A 

name often applied to the 5th division of the globe, 

comprising all the islands between the S. E. coast of 
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Asia, and the W. shore of America, including the Eastern 
Archipelago, Australasia, and Polynesia, 

Oceanic, (d'she~in'ik,) a. [Low Lat. oceanicus.) Per- 
taining to the ocean; found or formed in the ocean. 

Oceanol’ogy, n. (Gr. dkéanos, ocean, and logos, 
treatise.) A treatise upon the ocean; that branch of 
physical science which relates to the ocean. 

Ocean Port, in New Jersey, a post-village of Mon- 
month co., abt 3 m. W. of Long Branch. 

Ocen' nus. (Myth) The god of the sea, son of Cœlus 
and Vesta, the husband of Tethys, and the futher of all 
the water-nymphs, called Oceanides, and those presiding 
over lountains, streams, and rivers. 

O’ceanville, in New Jersey, a village of Atlantic co., 
abt. 16 m. E. of May's Landing. 

Ocellary, a. Belongiug or relating to ocelli. See 
OCELLUS. 

O'ce ted, a. [From Lat. ocellus, a little eye; Fr. 
ocelli.) Resembling an eye. — Presenting a configuration 
of little eyes, after the manner of a peacock’s tail. 

Ocel'lus, u.; pl. O ELL. (iat. dim. of oculus, eye.) A 
little eye; a minute ocular organ found in certain 
animals. 

Ocelot, (d'se-lét,) n. Mex. ocelott.} (id.) The name 
of several species of the family Felidae, generally smuller 
than the Ounce. They present considerable variety in 
the form and distributions of the markings of its coat; 
but, nevertheless, the coloring is always chaste and the 
assemblage barmonions; the rich red of the ground 
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Ochro‘ma, n. [Gr., pallid hue.] (Bot.) A genus of 
plants, order Sterculiucee. The species O. lagopus, a 
West Indian tree, has an antisyphilitie bark, and spo 
wood, which is sometimes used us a substitute for cork. 

Ochry, (d'kér-y,) a. Pertaining or having reference to 
ochre; containing or resembling ochre. 

OciVla (or Oscitta) River, rises in Thomas co. 
Georgia, and flowing S. into Florida, enters the Gulf of 
Mexico between Taylor and Jefferson cos, 

Oci'mum, n. (Bot.) A gen. of plants, ord. Lamiacer, 
to which belongs the Basil, one of the most fragrant 
and aromatic of kitchen herbs. The most esteemed kind 
is O. Basilicum, the Royal Ocimum, or Sweet Basil, a 
native of Persia, the flavor of which somewhat resem- 
bles cloves, and is much used in cookery, as seasoning. 

Oclau, (lau,) in Georgia, a creek flowing into the 
Ocmulgee River in Pulaski co. 

Oemul'gee (or LittLe OcmuLetr) River, in Georgia, 
is formed by the union of several branches in Newton 
co., and flowing a general S.E. course, joins the Oconee 
at Colquitt in Montgomery co., to form the Altamaha, 

\Ocmul’gee Creek, in Alabama, enters Cahawba 

River in Dallas co. < 

| Oco'na, a town of Peru, abt. 90 m W. of Arequipa. 

| Oconee’, in Georgia, u river formed by the union of 
numerous branches in Washington co., and flowing 5.8. 
E. joins the Ocmulgee River in Montgomery co., to form 
the Altamaha River. 

—A post-village of Washington co., abt. 147 m. N.W. of 


tint blending finely with the deep brown, or almost] Savannah. 


black color, of the borders of the spots. The common 


| Oconee’ Station, in //linois, a post-village of Shelby 


O., Felis pardalis, is about three feet and a half to ſour co., abt. 22 m. N. of Vandalia. 


E ; 
.- OCELOT, ( Felis pardalis.) 


feet in length, including the tail, which is between 11 and 
12 inches. It is a native of the warm parts of America 
from Texas to Brazil, and of Sumatra, inhabiting the 
forests, and climbing trees in search of its prey, which 
consists of birds und small animals. 


Oceo’'la, or OsczolLA, in Indiana, a post-village of St. 
Joseph co., abt. 8 m. E. of South Bend. tarned for Dublin. 


Oceo’'la, in Wisconsin, a post-township of Fond du Lac 


O’Con’'nell, Daniet, a distinguished Irish patriot and 
orator, styled The Liberator of Ireland, and the Great Agi- 
tutor, B. of an ancient family in co. Kerry, 1775. (See Fig. 
1403.) After receiving his education at the Roman Catho- 
lic College of St. Omer, and at the Irish seminary at 
Douay, OC. became n student of Lincoln's Inn. London, 
in 1794, was admitted to the bar in 1798, and speedily rose 
to a large and lucrative practice as a specin} plender. In 
1800, he became popularly known by his fervent advo- 
cacy of Catholic Emancipation, which he carried so far 
as to several times involve himself in persona) rencon- 
tres. In 1815, having in one of his diatribes stigmatized 
the corporation of Dublin as “ beggarly,” he was chal- 
lenged by Alderman D'Esterre, and a hostile meeting 
took place, in which the latter fell. In 1828. OC. was 
returned to the British House of Commons as member 
for Clare co.; in 1830 for Waterford co., and, in 1831, for 
his native county, Kerry. From 1832 till 1836, he repre- 
sented the city of Dublin in Parliament, and in the last- 
named year was unseated on petition. He next sat for 
the city of Kilkenny, and, in 1837, was once more re- 

In 1841, the great county of Cork 

chose him as their representative, and in the same year 

he was elected Lord Mayor of Dublin. The return of the 


co.: . abt. 1,500. ai N 4 A 
ochil Hills, (ok’il,) a range of mountains in Scotland, Conservatives to power in that year was the signal for re- 


cos. of Perth and Fife. Ertent. 24 m. long, and 12 m. 


in average breadth. The highest peak, Bencleugh, at- 


tains an elevation of 2,400 ft. 

Ochlesis, (ok-/é’sis,) n. [Gr. ochlos, a crowd.) (AMed.) 
A morbid condition induced by the crowding together of 
sick persons under one roof. — Dunglison. 


Ochlocracy, (ok'lok-ra-se,) n. [Fr. ochlocratie ; Gr. 


ochlokratia — ochlos, the populace, the mob (akin to Lat. 
vulgus, Eng. folk, Ger. volk, and Fr. canaille), and kratos, 
might, power, rule.) A form of government in which 
the multitude or common people hold the reins of power; 
mob-law ; red-republicanism. 

An ochlocracy is a noisy prelude to anarchy.” — Hare. 


Ochlocrat'ic, OchlocraVical, a. Belonging or 
relating to ochlocracy; possessing the attributes or 


characteristic form of mob-rule; as, an ochlocratic gov- 
ernment. 

Ochlocrat/ically, adv. In an ochlocratic manner; 
mob-fashion. 

Ochna‘cer, u. pl. [Gr. ochne, the pear-tree.] (Bot.) 
An order of plants, alliance Rutales. Diaa. A one 
seeded, finally apocarpous fruit, whose pericarp does not 


Fig. 1979. — DERRYNANE ABBEY, 
(The country-seat of O'Connell.) 


laminate, and a succulent corrical torus. — They are] newed political agitation in Ireland. Repeal of the Union 


under-shrubs or smooth trees, with alternate, simple, 
stipulate leaves. Flowers, hypogynous, perfect, regular, 
aud symmetrical, with the pedicels articulated in the 


was the object sought, and O'C. placed himself at the 
head of the movement. A monster meeting to be held 
at Clontarf, 8th Oct., 1843, was estopped by the govern- 


middle; calyx and corolla usually with a quinary distri-| ment, and O’C. sentenced to pay x fine of $10,000, and 
bution, imbricated, the former persistent, the latter] to be imprisoned one year. This judgment was shortly 


deciduous, stamens hy nous, 5, 10, or numerous; 
anthers 2-celled, with longitudinal or porous dehiscence ; 
style simple, with minute stigmas. Seed with very 
little or no albumen; embryo straight, with the radicle 
towards the hilum. The O. are natives chiefly of the 
tropical parts of India, Africa, and America. They are 
generally remarkable for their bitterness. Some, as Gom- 
phia parrifiora, yield oil suitable for salads, The order 
includes 82 species in 6 genera. 

Ochraceous, (0-krd’shus,) a. [Fr. ocreuz, from Lat. 
ochra; Gr. dchra.) Of an ochre color, or a yellowish 
brown. 

Ochre, (d' xr.) n. ¶ Fr. ocre ; Lat. ochra ; Gr. dchra, from 
échros, pale, yellow; Sansk. hari, yellow.) (Min.) A 
name applied to certain metallic oxides occurring in an 
earthy or pulvernlent form, especially to such as are 
used for pigments, as red ochre, yellow ochre, &. 

O’chrea, u.; pl. O'chreæ. [Lat. ocrea, a greave.] 
(Bat.) A kind of sheath consisting of two stipules lap- 


aoe round a stem. 

ehreate, a. (Bot.) Having ochrem. 

Ochreous, (i/ker-us,) a. Fr. ocreux.] Consisting of, or 
containing ochre ; resembling ochre; ochraceous ; ochry. 

Ochroite, (64’ro-it,) n. [Fr., from Gr. okros.] (Bol.) 
Same as CERITE, g. v. 


after reversed by the House of Lords, and OC set at 
liberty. The return of the Whigs to power in 1536, and 
* O'C’s avowed adherence to that party, brought him into 
unpopularity with the “Irish” national party, which he 
had swayed for half a century, and his health also fail- 
ing him, he retired from public life, and, while taking 
a journey to Rome, D. at Genoa, in 1847. To great 
abilities, native wit, unrivalled activity and energy. and 
a marvellous gift of popular eloquence, O'C. united a 
thorough knowledge of, and identification with, the Irish 
character. By these qualities, and by long service om 
behalf of the rights of his Roman Catholic countrys 
men, he achieved, and retained, nearly to the last, an 
almost despotic power over the great body of the Irish 
people. The only substantial literary performance con- 
nected with his name is the Memoirs of Ireland. A 
statue of G, by Foley, has been erected in Dublin, and 
another is to be erected in the Central Park of New York, 
Oconom’ewoe, or Oconomowoc, in Wisconsin,a creek 
rising in Waukesha county, and flowing W. into Rock 
River, in Jefferson co. 
—A post-village and township of Waukesha co., abt. 32m, 
W. by N. of Milwaukee. 
Oconto, in Wisconsin, a small river flowing into Green 
Buy, of Lake Michigan, from Oconto co, g 
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AN. E. co., adjoining Michigan on the N. E., and washed 
on the E. by Green Buy, of Lake Michigun; area, abt. 
4,000 sq. m. Rivers. Menomonee, Pine, Pishtego, and 
Oconto rivers. Surface, diversified; soil, not very fer- 
tile. Cap. Oconto, 

—A post-village and township, cap. of the above co., abt. 
30 m. N. E of Groen Bay (city), 

Oco’'pa, a town of Peru, abt. 43 m. N. N. E. of Huanca- 
velica. 

Ocopil’co Creek, in Georgia, enters the Withlacoo- 
chee River from Lowndes co. 

Ocosingo, (0-ko-siny’gy,) u ruined city of Mexico, abt. 
65 m. S. E. of Ciudad Real. 

Oco'ya, in Illin us, a post- village of Livingston co., abt. 
23 m. N. K. of Bloomington. 

O’eracoke, in N. Carolina, an island and light-house 
of Hyde co., in the Atlantic Ocean, It exhibits a revolx- 
ing light 75 ft. high; Lat. 35° 5’ 30” N., Lon. 75° 59 W. 

—A post-village and port of entry of Hyde co., on the 
above island, abt. 35 in. W.S.W. of Cape Hatteras. It has 
an active coast trade. 

O’created, a. Supplied with, or wearing a boot, band- 
age, or legging. 

Octachord, (6k’ta-kord,) n. [Fr. octachorde, from Gr. 
okta, eight, and chordé, chord.] cates) An instrument, 
or system of eight sounds, — Busby. 

Octagon, (%- „n. (Gr. okt, eight. and gōnia, angle.) 
(Geom.) A figure of eight sides and as many angles; 
when all the sides and all the angles are equal, the 
figure is called a regular octagon, 

Octagonal, a. Having eight angles and eight sides. 

Octag'y nons, Octog’ynous, a. (Gr. od, eight, 
and ng. wife.) ( Bot.) 

Octahe’dral, a. Having eight equal faces or sides. 


Octahe drite. n. (n.) An oxide of titanium, which | 


occurs in octahedral crystals; also called anutase, 

Octahe'dron, n. 
(Geom.) One of the five regular 
bodies (Fig. 1980) consisting of eight 
equal and equilateral triangles. 

Octam/erous, a. [Gr. oktd, and 
meros, part.] (Bot.) Having the 
parts in eights. 

Octan’dria, n. 1 oktd, eight, 
and andros, man.) (Bot.) The eighth 
class of plants in the Linnæan sys- 
tem, distinguished by having eight 
stamens. 

Octan'drian, Octan‘drous, a. 
(Bot.) tlaving eight distinct stamens, 
like the class Ovtandria, 

Octan’gular, a [Lat. octo, and 
Eng. angular.) Eight-angled. 

Octan’gularness, n. State or 
quality of having eight angles. 

Octant, u. [Fr.; Lat. octans, from 
octo, eight.) (Geom.) The eighth part of acircle. (Also 
written oct.) | 

(Astron. and Naut.) A name given to the nautical 
instrument known as Halley's Quadrant, the are of which | 
is one-eighth of a circle, or 45 degrees. —(Astrol.) A 
word denoting position or aspect; thus the moon is in 
her octant when she is in the positions intermediate be- 
tween her syzygies and quarters, or at 45°, 135°, 225°, 
and 315° from her conjunction. 

Oc'tapla, u. A polyglot Bible printed in eight lan- 
guages. 

Oc'tarchy, n. jar, oktō, and arché, a sovereignty.] 
Government by eight persons. (R.) 

Octaroon’, n. See Ocroroon. 

Oc'tastyle, n. See OCTOSTYLE. 

Oc'tateuch, (-(7k,) n. (Gr. oktd, and teuchos, book.) 
A collection of eight books; particularly, the first eight 
books of the Old Testament. (R.) 

Octave, n. Fr.: Lat. octarus, the eighth.] ( Mus.) The 
eighth note of the scale, an harmonical interval consist- 
ing of seven degrees or twelve semitones, containing 
the whole diatonic scale; thus forming a complete sys- 
tem or series of sounds, which can only be extended by 
repeating the same order in a second ocfare, and again 
in a third, and so on, as high or as low as the compass 
of the voice or instrument will allow. 

(Eccl.) The eighth day after a feast, the feast-day 


Fig. 1980, 
OCTAHEDRON, 


[Having cight pistils or styles, | 


(Gr. okto, eight, and hedra, a side. | | 
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divorced her and married Poppœa, at whose instance 
she vu put to death in the twenticth year of her age, 
A. D. 62. 

Octa'vius. See AUGUSTUS. 

Oeta vo, n. [Fr.; Lat. octavus.) A book in which a 
sheet is folded into eight leaves. — The size of a book 
of this character ; — generally noted thus: 8vo., or 80. 

Octen'nial, a. [Lat. octo, and ennis, year.) Happen- 
ing every eighth year.— Lasting eight years. 

Octen’nially, adv. Once iu eight years. 

Oc’tet, n. (Aus.) A musical composition containing 
eight parts. 

Oe tile, n. (Astrol.) Same as Octant, 5. v. 

Octillion, (-til’yun,)n. (Arith.) According to English 
numeration, the power expressed by a unit with 48 
ciphers annexed. According to the French method, the 
number denoted by a unit with 27 ciphers aunexed. 

Octo’ber, n. [Lat. from octo, eighth.) The eighth 
month of the primitive Roman year; the tenth month of 
the Julian year in our calendar, containing 31 days. — 
A kind of strong ale; — so called from being brewed in 
the month of October. 

Octodecimal, (-dés'i-mal,) a. Fr. from Lat. octodecim, 
eighteen.) (Crystallurgy.) Presenting eighteen faces ;— 
said of a crystal. 

Octodec’imo, a. [Lat. octodecim, eighteen — octo, 
eight, and decim, ten.) Having or consisting of 18 leaves 
to a sheet; as, an oclodecimo book. 

—n.; pl. Ocrovecimos. A book composed of sheets folded 
into 18 leaves.— The size of such book; — generally 
noted thus: 18mo, 18.0 

Octoden’tate, n. [Lat. octo, and dens, dentis, tooth.} 
Eight. toothed. 

| Oc’tofid, pat octo, and findere, fidi, to split.) (Bot.) 
Split or divided into eight segments, as a calyx. 

Octog amy. n. [Gr. oft, and gamein, to marry.) The 
marrying eight times. 

Octogena’rian, Oe'togenary, n. A person who 
is eighty years of age. 

Oc'togenary, a. [Lat. octogenarius, from octogeni, 
eighty each.) Of eighty years of age. 

Oc'togenary, n. Au instrument having eight strings. 

Oc'togild, n. (Lat. ocio, eight, and A. S. geld, pay- 
ment, money.] (O. Eng. w.) A pecuniary compen- 
sation, exacted for an injury, of eight times the value 
of the thing. 

Octog’ ynous, a. (Bot.) Same as OCTAGYNOUS, g. v. 

Octohe’dron, u See OCTAHEDRON. 

Octoloe'ular, a. [Lat. octo, and loculus — locus, place.] 
( Bot.) Eight-celled, said of certain plants. 

Oc’tonary, d. [Lat. octonarius.] Pertaining or having 
reference to the number eight. 

Octonoculnr, n. [From Lat. octd, and oculus, eye.] 
Eigbt-eved. (k.) 

Octopet“alous, a. [Gr. okto, and petalon, leaf; Fr. 
oetnpetule.] Possessing cight petals, as certain flowers. 
Oc'topod, n. Gr. oktd, and prus, los, foot.) (Zudl.) 

An insect or mollusc having eight feet or legs. 

Octora‘diated, a. [Lat. octo, and radius, ray.) Pos- 
sessing eight rays. 

Octora’ra, in ennsylvania, a creek flowing into the 
Susquehanna from Lancaster co. 

Octoroon’, Octaroon’, n. [From Lat. octo.) The 
offspring of a white person and a quadroon. 

Octosperm’ous, a. [Gr. okto, and sperma, seed.] (Bot.) 
Having eight seeds. 

Oc'tostyle, n. [Gr. okto, and stylos, column.) (Arch.) 
A portico having eight columns in front. 

Octosyllab’‘ic, Octosyllab‘ical, Octosylla- 
ple, a (Lat. octo, and syliabo, syllable.) Eight-syl- 
labled. 

OctosyMlable, n. A word containing eight syllables. 

Octroi, (vk-trwaw’,) n. [Fr., from Lat. auctor, maker. ] 
This word implied originally a right, such as a fran- 
chise, a charter, or a monopoly, granted to some indi- 
vidual by the monarch. In modern times it has been 
used almost exclusively to represent the taxes levied by 
the corporations of towns in France, on all articles of 
consumption introduced within the barriers. These 
taxes form great part of the revenue of the principal 
towns. 

Oc'tuor. (Mus.) Same as OCTET, g. v. 

e Lat. octuplus, from Gr. oi, and aplous, 

ig 


itself included. Thus, the first Snuday after Easter is 
the octave of Easter; and the Circumcision (Jan. 1) is 
the octava natalis Domini, the octave of Christmas, 
Octave flute. (Mus.) Same as PICvoLo, g. v. 

Octavia, (ck-tai've-a,) sister of Augustus, renowned for 
her beauty and purity of character, and practical 
wisdom. She was first married to Marcellus, a noble 
Roman of consular dignity, and soon after his death, B. 
c. 40, to Mark Antony. This marriage, it was hoped, 
would strengthen the new alliance between Octavius, 
her brother, and Antony, her husband; and her influ- 
ence more than once prevented fresh civil war, and alle- 
viated the sufferings of its victims. But Antony had 
scen Cleopatra; bis passion for her had only slumbered ; 
and he treated his wife with a coutempt and cruelty 
which Octavins could not forgive, and which became the 
occasion of renewed war. When Antony set out for the 
Fast again, O. was not allowed to accompany him. She 
mourned sincerely his miserable end, aud brought up all 
his children as hor own. To all her bitter trials was 
added, B. c. 23, that of the death of the young Marcellus, 
her son by her first husband, and the destined successor 
of Augustus. She never rose above this sorrow, nor 
would hear the name of her son mentioned. She D, 
B. ©. 11. 

eta’ vin, a daughter of the emperor Claudius by Mes- 
salina. She was the sister of Britannicus, and, at Lhe 
ago of sixteen, became the wife of Nero. The latter 


single.] t-fold. 

Ocular, a. [Fr. oculaire; Lat. ocularius, from oculus = 
Sansk. ukhsa, the eye.) Pertaining to the eye or the 
faculty of vision ; depending on, or known by, the eye: 
received by actual sight; as, “Give me the ocular 
proof.” — s. 

—n. The eye-piece of an optical instrument. 

Oc'ularly, adv. By the eye, vision, or actual view. 

Oc'ulary, a. Relating, or pertaining, to the eye; as, 
an oculary medicine. 

Oc'ulate, Oc ulated, a. Having eyes; knowing by 
the eye. — Having spots resembling eyes. 

Ocu'liform, a. (From Lat. oculus, and forma, form.] 
In the form of an eye; presenting the appearance or 
form of an eye. 

Oc'ulist, n. [Fr. oculiste, from Lat. oculus.) One who 
is skilled in diseases of the eye, or one who professes to 
cure them. 

Ocypoda, n. [Gr. okys, speedy, and pous, podos, foot.) 

(Zoül.) A genus of brachyural Crustaceans, inhabiting 

the sea-shores of warm climates in both hemispheres. 

They derive their name from the rapidity of their mo- 

tions; those who have observed these animals in their 

native haunts declaring that they run so fast that a 

man can hardly overtake them. They form holes for 

themselves in the sand immediately above the level of 
the wash of the sea, and in these they reside during the 
summer, but they pass the winter in a state of hiberna- 
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tion. There are several species, differing but little from 
each other. The one 
here figured is Ocypo- 
da arenaria, or SAN - 
Cran; length about 2 
inches; color yellow- 
ish. In the summer 
their general time of 
quitting the burrow 
to seek their food is 
the night; but to- 


wards the end of Oc- Fig. 1951. — AMERICAN SAND-CRAB, 
tuber they retire in- 


Ocypoda arenaria. 
land to hibernate in s i 


the earth; aud when they have found a suitable place, 
they dig a hole like that which they had occupied on the 
edge of the sea, enter it, and close up the entrance so 
thoroughly that no trace of it can be seen. There they 
remain till the warm weather brings them forth, when 
their instinct ugain teaches them to repair to their 
murine residences, 

Oczakov, or Orcuaxov, (otch-ak’or,) a town of Eu- 
ropean Russia, govt. of Kherson, on the Dnieper, at its 
monii in the Black Sea, 40 m. EN. k. of Odessa; pop 

Od, (4d,) n. [From Odin, the omniscient deity of Scan» 
dinavian mythology.) The name given by Baron Von 
Reichenbach to a supposed nll-pervading force in nature, 
which he claims to have discovered in 1844, but in 
which few, if any, really scientific men have any belief. 
According to the discoverer, the Od force, also called 
Odyle, Odic force, or Odyllic force, pervades all nature, 
and is akin to electricity, magnetism, light, &c. It has 
two poles, like electricity and magnetism, — a positive 
and a neyative.—which appear in all organic sub- 
stances; the human body, for example, being positive 
on the left side and negative on the right. Its rays pass 
through all kinds of matter, and can be felt and seen by 
certain persons called senstitves, who have a peculiar 
nervous sensibility; but the majority of mankind are 
non-sensitives, and insensible to odic influences. The 
meeting of like odic poles causes a disagreeable sensa- 
tion to the sensitive, while an agreeable sensation fol- 
lows the pairing of unlike poles, The odic emanation 
is felt by the touch, as though it were a breath, and it 
is also seen in the dark, like a luminous vapor, by the 
sensitive. Od is the agent or force by which mesmerism 
or animal magnetism operates, and is also that by which 
the flowing of water underground is discovered ly the 
sensitive; hence the secret of the water-finders and their 
divining-rods, The earth is strongly od-negative in the 
northern hemisphere and od-positive in the southern; 
and this is said to be the reason why many persons in 
the northern hemisphere cannot sleep on their left sides, 
The phenomena of Od are developed in the works of 
Reichenbach, the principal of which are The Dynamics 
of Magnetism, The Odic-Magnetic Letters, aud The Sen- 
sitire Man and his Relation to Od. 

Odalisq ue, (6'dal-isk,) n. (Turk. 6dalik, a room-mate.] 
In Turkey and other parts of the East, a femule inmate 
of n harem or seraglio; a female slave or concubine. 

Odd, a. (Daun. öde, Icel. audr, wanting, without; Goth, 
ulde, uneven, dissimilar.) Standing by itself; un- 
matched; not paired with another, — Singular; fantas- 
tic; peculiar; unique; as, an odd thing or affair, he Is 
remarkably odd in his manver.— Left or remaining 
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after the union, estimate, or use of even numbers, or 

remaining after round numbers or any numbers speci- 

fied ; not taken into the account; hence, of trifling value, 

worth, or account; fractional; fragmeutary; insig» 

nificant, 

Sixteen hundred and odd years after the earth was made.” 

Burnet. 

Not even; not divisible into two equal whole numbers, 

as three, five, Ac. 

“ There 's luck in odd numbers, said Rory O'More.” — Lover. 
—Queer; strange; inappropriate or unusual; as an odd 

book or subject. 
'Odd-Fellows, (Independent Order of.) The 
name of a secret charitable society existing chiefly 
in Great Britain and the U. S. Although Odd Fellows’ 
Lodges exist in many parts of Europe, South America, 
Australia, and other countries, yet it is chiefly in Eng- 
land and the U. S. where they are numerous. It sprang 
from certain lodges or societies of mechanics and la 


borers existing in London in the latter part of the 18th 
century, and calling themselves the Ancient and Honora- 
ble Loyal Odd- Fellows. Their meetings were for convivial 
purposes, and were usually held in taverns; but it be- 
came the custom for each member among them to con- 
tribute a penny a week to form a fund for the relief of 
the poor among them, and especially to defray burial 
expenses and to provide for widows and orphans. On 
the extension of the order to Liverpool and other parts, 
the lodges united in a general system, under the title 
of the Union Order of Odd-Fellows, having its seat of 
government in London. In 1809 attempts were made 
to reform the order, and to abolish its convivial char- 
acter; but these were opposed by the majority, and at 
length, in 1813, a convention of the friends of reform 
was held at Manchester, when several lodges seceded 
from the Union Order, and formed the Independent 
Order of Odd- Fellows. In 1825, a central standing 
committee was established in Manchester to govern the 
order in the interim between the sessions of the grand 
lodge, or national movable committee, as it is termed. 
Dissensions arose which led to secessions; but the Man- 
chester Unity remains to this day the main body of Brit- 
ish Odd-Fellows, and numbers about 500,000 members 
in its lodges. The organization of the order bears a 
general resemblance to that of the Freemasons. The 
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rimary body is the Subordinate Lodge, which derives 

ts power from a charter granted by the Grand Lodge, 
and must comprise at least five members, who must be 
males of at least twenty-one years of nge. They make 
their own laws, and manage their own pecuniary 
affairs, collecting certain fixed dues from their mem- 
bers, paying a weekly allowance to the sick, and 
granting « stated sum for the burial expenses of a mem- 
ber, or u member's wife. After initiation, a mem- 
ber may apply for and receive certain degrees, by the 
paying of certain sums. These degrees, in the order in 
which they are conferred, are: 1, the white degree: 2, 
the covenant degree; 3, the royal blue degree; 4, the 
remembrance degree: 5, the scarlet degree. The officers 
of a subordinate lodge are the noble-grand (who pre- 
sides), the vice- grund. the treasnrer, and the permanent 
and recording secretaries. A person who has filled for 
six months the office of noble-grund is styled past-grand. 
The grand lodge of a State is formed of past-grands, not 
less than five in number. Tt derives a revenue from 
fees for charters, dispensations, and a percentage of the 
revenues of subordinate lodges. Its presiding officer is 
the grand-master, who is elected annually. In 1878, there 
were in the U. S. 7,000 Lodges, with 475,000 members, 
The first lodge was founded at Baltimore in 1819. The 
grand lodge of the U.S, is composed of representatives, 
elected biennially by the State grand lodges. It is pre- 
sided over by the grund-sire. The annual disbursements 
for relief in the U. S. amount to nearly 81,500,000. In 
every State there exists a separate institution called 
encampments, whose members, called patriarchs, are 
chosen from the Odd-Fellows who have received the 
scarlet degree. Above these encampments, there exists a 
grand encampment. The elective officers of an encamp- 
ment are a chief-patriarch (who presides), a high-priest, 
a senior warden, a scribe, a treasurer, and a junior 
warden. The elective officers of a grand encampment 
are the most worthy grand-patriarch, most excellent 
grand high-priest, right worthy grand senior warden, 
grand-scribe, grand-treasurer, and grand-representative. 

Oddity, n. Singularity; strangeness; quneerness ; 
state or quality of being odd; as, oddity of dress, man- 
ner, language. — That which is odd; also, a person of 
odd or peculiar manner. 

Odd’-looking, a. Having a strange or unusual ap- 
pearance; as, an odd-looking person. 

Odd'ly, adv. Singularly; strangely; unusually; pecu- 
liarly; irregularly; uncouthly. 

Odd'ness, n. The state of being odd or not even.— 
Singnlurity; strangeness; particularity; uncouthness; 
peculiarity; irregularity. 

“This habitua) concern puts an oddness into his looks.“ — Collier. 

Odds, n. sing. and pl. Inequality; excess of either, 
compared with the other; difference in favor of one 
and xgainst another; advantage; superiority; as, to 
fight against odds. — Quarrel; strife; dispute; debate; 
controversy. 

“ I can't speak any beginning to this peevish odds.""—Shaks. 
At odds. At variance; at duggers’-drawing; in dis- 
pute. 
„One gross crime or other sets us all at odds.""—Shaks. 
It is odds. It is likely or probable. 
“It is odds they are already encumbered with a numerous family.” 


Odds and ends. Scraps; fragments; debris; refuse; 
remnants. 
“ My brain is filled with all sorts of odds and end. Irving. 

Ode, n. [Lat.; Gr. ddé, from aeidé, to sing; probably 
akin to Ir. laoid, u song.] (Lit.) A short, stately 
poem; a lyric song; a poetical composition proper to 
be set to music and sung; as, the Odes of Horace. 

Ode’-factor, n. One who makes odes; a dabbler in 
odes ; — applied in u contemptuous sense. 

Ode'let,n. A little ode. 

Odell, in Illinois, a post-village and township of Liv- 
ingston co., abt. 10 m. N. E. of Pontiac; pop. of township 
abt. 318. 

O'den, in Arkansas, a township of Chicot co.; pop. abt. 
1,173. 

Odensee’, a town of Denmark, capital of the island of 
Funen, on a small river, 2 m. from Stegestrand Bay, 88 
m. S. W. of Copenhagen. Manuf. Woollens, gloves, 
leather, soap. Pop. 14.225. 

Odenwald, a mountainous, wooded region of West 
Germany, extending between the Neckar and Main riv- 
ers. Ert. 45 m. long, culminating in the summit of 
Katzenbuckel, 2,300 feet above the sea. 

Odeon. Ode’um, n. [Lat. odeum; Gr. ddeio.] 
Among the ancients, a small theatre for the recitation 
of musical compositious, generally in the neighborhood 
of a larger theatre. The odeon at Athens was con- 
tiguous to the theatre of Bacchus; that at Pompeii also 
adjoined the theatre.—In modern parlance, a minor 
theatre, or a hall or chamber for the performance of 
musical or dramatic compositions. 

Oder. a large river of Germany, rising in Moravia, abt. 
15 m. E. of Olmütz; Lat. 49° 35’ N., Lon. 17° 35’ E.; and 
after a N. course of 500 m., falling into the Great Haaff, 
an inlet of the Baltic, by numerous mouths, near Stettin. 
It is navigable for small vessels as far as Ratisbon, and 
for barges of 40 or 50 tons as high as Breslan. 

O’deran, a town of Saxony, 32 m. from Zwickau; pop. 
5.500. 

Odessa, n city and seaport of South Russia, govt. of 
Kherson, on the N. W. coast of the Black Sea, half-way 
between the mouths of the Dniester and Bug. The bay 
is open and easy of access, with sufficient depth of water 
to float the largest ships near the town. The harbor, 
which is artificial, is formed of two moles, and is capa- 
ble of accommodating over 200 vessels. It is defended 
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by two batteries towards tbe sea; and on the E. side is 
a citadel, which commands the town and port. The 
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Theodoric, hy which they were to rule jointly. But aſter a 
few days, O. was assassinated by his conqueror, March,493, 


principal buildings are the cathedral .f St. Nicholas, | Odometer, n. [Gr. odos, way, aud metren, measure.) 
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the Admiralty, Custom-house, and Exchange. In the 
centre of the esplanade facing the port is a large statue 
in bronze, in houor of the Duke de Richelieu. A great 
drawback is the scarcity of wood und water, and the 
intensity of the heat, which frequently reaches 120°, 
and destroys the vegetation of the vicinity. C. is the 
emporium for the produce of S. Russia, and owes its 
rapid growth to its being declared a free port. O. is 
much frequented in the summer months by the Russian 
and Polish aristocracy, for the facilities afforded for sen- 
bathing. The great trade of the town, and its principal 
export, is corn, which, garnered here from the adjacent 
Ukraine and Moldavia, is shipped to almost every part 
of Europe. O. was founded by Catharine II., in 1794. 
Prp. 118,970 

Odes’sa, in Delaware, a post-village of New Castle co., 
abt. 24 m. N. by W. of Dover. 

Odessa, in Michigan, a township of Ionia co.; pop. 
abt. 700. 

Odessa, in Minnesota, a village of Fillmore co., abt. 11 
m. S. of Preston. 

Odey poor, or Oudepore, (0-de-poor’,) capital of a 
rajahship of same nume, in the province of Rajpootana, 
Hindostan, 135 m. SS. W. of Ajmere, and 165 m. N. W. 
of Ovjein; Lat. 24° 35’ N., Lon. 7. 44“ E. 

Od'ie, a. Relating or pertaining to od ; as, odic force. 

Odie, Od'ical, a. Pertaining or relating to an ode. 

Od'ically, adv. In the manner or by means of odic 
force. 

Odil’lon-Barrot/, Camitte HYACINTHE, a celebrated 
French advocate, B. at Villefort, 1791. He was a most 
active member of the party which brought about the 
revolution of July, 1830, and was aguin the leader of the 
agitation, in favor of reform, which led to the revolution 
of 1848. It is evident he did not foresee the results to 
which the agitation, partly aroused by himself, was des- 
tined to lead, for he halted midway, accepted the task 
of forming a cabinet in company with M. Thiers, aud 
supported the right of the Count de Paris to the throne, 
and that of the Duchess d'Orléans to the regency. Under 
the presidency of Louis Napoleon, he was for some time 
a minister, and conducted the government of France 
with success until 1851, when he retired from active 
political life. D. Aug. 1873. 

Odin. [Icel. Odhinn.) (Norse Myth.) The greatest of 
the Scandinavian heroes, who was stated to have lived 
about 70 B. o., in Denmark. He was monarch, priest, 
and poet; and after his death was regarded by the 
Northmen as their god of war. The mythological 
work called the Edda, and a poem entitled Hawtnaal, 
are attributed to him. 

Odin, in Jilinois, a post-village of Marion co., abt. 9 m. 
N.N.E. of Centralia. 

Odin’‘iec, a. Relating or pertaining to Odin. 

O'dious, a. [Fr. „diem; Lut. odiosus — odium, hatred — 
odi, disso, to hate.) Hateful; meriting hatred; detest- 
able; abominable; as, an odious crime. — Offensive to 
the senses; disagreeable; disgusting: noxious; as, an 
odious smell. — Causing hate; invidious. — Exposed to 
hatred or extreme aversion; hated; as, he had rendered 
himself Hi,, to the people. 

O'diously, adv. In an odious manner; hatefully; in- 
vidiously; in a manner to deserve or excite hatred; so 
ax to cause hatred or extreme aversion. 

O’diousness, u. Quality of being hated; hatefulness; 
that quality which merits or may excite hatred or in- 
tense aversion; as, the odiousness of a sin. — State of 
being hated. (n.) 

O dium, n. [Lat.] Hatred; dislike; enmity; extreme 
aversion. — The quality that excites or provokes hatred; 
invidiousness; offensiveness. 

New taxes seldom fail of bringing odium upon their projector." 
Davenant. 
Odium theologicum, the class of enmity peculiar to 
controversialists or polemical disputants. 

Odoacer, (0-do/a-sar,) first barbarian king of Italy, was 
son of one of Attila’s officers. He entered into the Im- 

erial guards, in which he rose to an honorable rank. 

n 476 he was chosen chief of a confederate army, and 
was salnted by them king of Italy. He defeated the pa- 
trician Orestes at Pavia, banished his son, Romulus An- 
gustus, last Roman emperor, and made Ravenna the 
seat of his kingdom. He obtained the title of Patrician 
from Zeno, emperor of the Enst, and did not assume the 
imperial ensigns. By his wise and honorable adminis- 
tration, he showed himself worthy of the dignity to 
which he was raised; but misery, desolation, nnd grad- 
ual depopulation were the prominent features of the 
condition of his kingdom. In 489, Theodoric, king of 
the Ostrogoths, invaded Italy, and O. was three times) 
defeated by him: first near Aquileia, then near Verona. 
and lastly near Ravenna. He was then besieged three 
years in Ravenna, and at length, comnelled by famine 
and the clumors of the people, he made a treaty with, 
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An instrument attached to the wheel of a carriage, to 
measure distance in travelling. Bee SUPPLEMENT. 
Odomet'rical, a. [Fr. odometriqur.} Belonging or 
having reference to an odometer, or to the measurements 
effected by it. 
„ a. Serving to measure distance on a 
rond. 


Odona'ta, n. (Zoöl.) The Dragon-fly, a family of insecta, 


comprising neuroptera which are known as the Devil's 
Darning-needles, and are distinguished by their long 
body, large, lustrous, gnuze-like wings, large head, large, 
lateral, compound eyes, and three ocelli. They are among 
the most conspicuous of insects, and at once arrest the 
attention by their size, light and graceful figure, varie- 
gated colors, and the great velocity with which they 
speed their way over fields and meadows, or skim the 
surfaces of the pools or ponds in search of flies, mosqui- 
toes, and other insects, which constitute their food. In 
the Jarva and pupa states they live in the water, and 
when the time comes for the last change, they crawl np 
the stems of plants, and, having withdrawn from the 
pupa-skin, which remains clinging to the plant, and 
dried themselves a little, they spread their wings and 
dart swiftly away. Thongh they bite fiercely with their 
jaws, they are without any sort of sting, and are per- 
fectly harmless to man — Tenney. 

»Don nell. I. foro p, Connt of Lucena, and Duke of 
Tetuan, a Spanish marshal, of Irish descent, B. 1808, en- 
tered the military service at an early age, nud attained 
the rank of colonel before he was twenty-five. When 
Don Carlos commenced that struggle which proved so 
disastrous to Spain, O'Donnell fought courageously for 
Queen Isabella, became, in 1838, chief of the staff, and 
was placed in command of the Army of the Centre. At 
the close of the Curlist war, he was nominated general 
of brigade, and created Count of Lucena; in 1840 he em- 
braced the cause of the Queen-mother Christina against 
the people and the army, and emigrated with her to 
France. In 1841 he demanded permission to return to 
Spain as a friend to the established government, and Es- 
partero granted his request; but having raised a formi- 
dable, though unsuccessful, insurrection against the re- 
gents government, he made his escape into France, In 
1843, Espartero fell, and O'Donnell, for his share in the 
intrigue that led to his fall, was rewarded with the gov- 
ernor-generalship of Cuba. He returned to Spain when 
Narvaez was in power, and became Minister of War and 
the Colonies, and President of the Councfl. July 1, 1858. 
In 1859, Spain declared war against Morocco, and Gen. 
O'Donnell was intrusted with the command of an invad- 
ing army, and for his services in bringing the war toa 
successful conclusion, received the title of Duke of Tet- 
unn. He continued in office until Feb., 1863, when he 
resigned, in consequence of the queen’s refnsal to dis- 
solve the Chambers, and was succeeded as war minister 
by Gen. Concha. He returned to power at the head of 
another ministry, June 21, 1865, and was replaced by 
Narvaez in 1866. D. 1867. 

Odontal’gia, n. [Gr. odous, odontos, a tooth, and algos, 
pain.) ( Med.) The TOOTHACHE, q v. 

Odontalgic, (-tal/jik,) a. (Fr. odontalgique.] Pertain- 
ing or reluting to the toothache. 

—n (Med.) A remedy for the toothache. 

Odontal'gy, n. (Med.) Odontalgia; pain in the teeth 
or gums, 

Odon to. n. [Gr. odontos, tooth.) A specific for cleans- 
ing and purifying the teeth: a dentrifice; tooth-powder. 

Odontog’eny, n. Gr. odous, odontos, tooth, and ge- 
nein, to product.] (Med.) Generation of the teeth. 

Odon'tograph, n. Gr odous, edentos, and graphein, 
to describe] (Cir, Eng.) An instrument used in design- 
ing the teeth of wheels, invented by Prof. Willis, of Cum- 
bridge, England. 

Odontog’raphy. n. A description of teeth. 

Odon'toid, n. Mar. odous, odontos, and eidos, form, 
shape.) Tooth-like. 

Odon'tolite, n. [Gr. odous, odontos, and lithos, stone.] 
(Pal.) A fossilized tooth. 

Odontology. n. (Gr. adous, odomtos, and logos, trea- 
tise.] (Anat.) That branch of anatomical science which 
relates to the teeth: a treatise on the teeth. 

O dor. O'dour, n. [Lat. odor, a pleasant smell; allied 
to Gr. 926, to smell.) Any smell, whether agreeable or 
offensive; scent; perfume. 

To be ix bad odor, to be in disrepute, or ont of favor. 

O’dorant, a. Diffusing odors; as, odorant herbs. 

O' dornte. a. Having a strong smell, fetid or fragrant; 
scented; odorous; as, odorate vapor. 

O’dorating, a. Odorant; fragrant; diffusing scent. 

Odoriferous, a. [Lat. odoriferus — odor, and fero, to 
bear.) Bringing or bearing odors; as, odoriferous gales. 
(Milton.)\— Diffusing fragrance; perfumed; yielding 
scent; odorous ; usually, sweet-smelling ; as, odorif/erous 
flowers, 

Odoriferously, adv. In an odoriferons manner, 

Odoriferousness, n. State or quality of being 
odoriferous, or scent-bearing. 

O’dorine, n. (Cm.) A product of the redistillation 
of the volatile oil obtained by distilling bone. 

ee Pee, O’dourless, a. Without odor; free from 
odor. 

O’dorous, a. [Lat. odorus, from odor.) Emitting a 
scent or odor: usually, sweet-smelling; fragrant; as, 
an odorous substance. 

O’dorously, adv. In an odorous manner; fragrantly. 

O’'dorousness, n. Quality of being oAorous, or ex- 
citive of the sensation of smell. 


Ody le, (“di n. See Ov. 
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Odyssey and IIiad, (od’is-se, il'e-ïd.) [Or. Odysseus, 
Ulysses, and ius.) (Lit.) The name of two admirable 
poems of high antiquity, generally attributed to the 
earliest poet Homer, (J. r.) The Iliad is the first epic 
poem in existence, and the first of the two Homeric 
poems. Its subject is the siege of Ilium, or Troy, or, 
more properly speaking, the quarrel between Achilles 
and Agamemnon, the general of the Grecian army, be- 
fore that city. It consists of 24 books, the first of which 
relates the origin of the quarrel; and the residue con- 
tain an account of the efforts made by Agamemnon and 
his chiefs to conquer the Trojans without the coJpera- 
tion of Achilles. and his resumption of arms iu favor of 
the sons of Hellas, and the death of Hector, the Trojan 
champion, by his hands. ‘The Odyssey, on the other 
hand, merely contains the wanderings of Ulysses, and 
his return to his native land. Ithaca. The character- 
istics of Homer's poetry, as the culmination of ballad 
poetry and the grand model of the minstrel epos, may 
be expressed in a very few words. In the first place, 
the materials are essentially national, and if not strictly 
historical in every detail of decoration, grow, like all 
ballad poetry, out of the real life of the people, and rest 
at least upon an honest historical substratum. In this 
view, the Iliad is as valuable for the earliest history of the 
Hellenic race as Herodotus and Thucydides are for the 
later periods. But it is not for the Greeks alone that 
these poems possess an important historical value. They 
are for all ages an important record of the earliest stages 
of human society, second only to the books of Moses, 
and perhaps-some of the very oldest of the Vedas. The 
first germs of almost all other arts and sciences after- 
wards cultivated by fhe Greeks and Romans are to be 
found in the Iliad or Odyssey. In this view, they were 
to the Greeks themselves an encyclopaedia of their na- 
tional culture; and as embodying the grand features 
of their polytheistic faith, they ure also constantly 
quoted by their great writers with all the deference 
due to a Bible. 
E. the English corresponding diphthong of the Greek ot, 
esses the sound of e, and is frequently replaced by e 
in English composition. 
Ccolampadius, (¢-ko-lam-pat'di-us.) One of the 
German reformers, B. in Franconia, 1482, His original 
name, Jouaxx HAvcsscneix, was, according to the 
fashion of the time, turned into its Greek equivalent. 
He studied chiefly at the university of Heidelberg, be- 
came acquainted with Ruechlin, Capito, and Erasmus, 
assisted the latter iu his edition of the Greek Testament, 
and afterwards adopted the views of Luther. About 
1519 he retired to a monastery, where he spent two 
years; his opinions becoming more decided, he quitted 
it, and found an asylum, like other reformers, with the 
knight Franz von Sickingen. He soon after settled at 
Basle, as pastor and professor of theology. He took the 
game view of the eucharist as Zwinglius, attended sev- 
eral theological conferences, and b. 1531. 
€’cumeniical Coun’eil, n. [Gr. cikoumentke, of, 
or belonging to, oikoumene, the world.) (Eccl. Hist.) 
A council of the entire Church, or general council. A 
council is said to be cecumenical by the Roman Catholic 
Church in three different ways, viz.: in convocation, in 
celebration, and in acceptation, For the first, the sum- 
mons of the Pope, direct or indirect, is held to be neces- 
sary; this summons must be addressed to all the bishops 
of the entire Church. To the second, it is necessary that 
bishops from all parts of the world should be present, 
and in sufficient numbers to constitute a really repre- 
sentative assembly; they must be presided over by the 
Pope, or a delegate or delegates of the Pope; and they 
must enjoy liberty of discussion and of speech. For the 
third, the decrees of the council must be accepted by the 
Pope, and. by the body of the bishops throughout the 
Church, at least tacitly. The last of these conditions is 
absolutely required to entitle the decrees of a council to 
the character of E.; and even the decrees of provincial 
or national councils so accepted, may acquire all the 
weight of infallible decisions. In the doctrine of the 
Roman Catholic Church, the decrees of an Œ. C. are 
necessarily exempt from error or infallibility. The in- 
fallibility claimed by that Church is of two kinds, pas- 
sive and active, — the first (Matt. xvi. 18), in virtue o 
which the Church never can receive or embrace any 
erroneous doctriue, no matter by whom proposed; the 
second, in virtue of which she is charged with the func- 
tion (Matt. xxviii. 19: Mark xvi. 15; Ephes. iv. 11-16) 
of permanently faching to the world the essential truths 
of God. of actively resisting every access of error, and of 
authoritatively deciding every controversy by which 
the oneness of belief among the faithful may be endan- 
gered. Catholics regard this gift as a natural and 
necessary accompaniment of the anthority in matters 
of faith with which they believe the Church to be in- 
vested, and which, if not guided in its exercise by such 
infallible assistance, would be but a false light, and 
an attractive but dangerous instrument of delusion, — 
Twenty Œ. C. are recognized in the Roman Catholic 
Church — 9 Eastern and 11 Western: 1. The Synod of 
Apostles in Jerusalem, wherein the relation of tho Chris- 
tian doctrine to the Mosaic Jaw was determined. (See 
Acts c. xv.) 2. The first C. of Nice, held 325 A.D., to assert 
the Catholic doctrine respecting the Son of God in op- 
position to the opinions of Arius. 3. The first C. of Con- 
stantinople, convoked under the Emperor Theodosius 
the Great (381 a. b.), to determine the Catholic doctrine 
regarding the Holy Ghost. 4. The first C. of Ephesus, 
convened under Theodosius the Younger (431 A. b.). to 
condemn the Nestorian heresy. 5. The ©. of Chalce- 
don, under the Emperor Marcian (451 A. b.). which as- 
gerted the doctrine of the union of the divine with the 
human nature in Christ, and condemned the heresies of 
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Eutyches and the Monophysites. 6. The second C. of 
Constantinople, under Justinian (553 A. D.), which con- 
demned the doctrines of Origen, Arius, Macedonius, and 
others, 7. The third C. of Constantinople, convoked 
under the Emperor Constantine V., Pogonutus (681 
A. b.), for the condemnation of the Monothelite heresy. 
8. The second C. of Nice, held in the reign of the Em- 
press Irene and her son Constantine (787 A. D.), to es- 
tablish the worship of images. Against this C., Char- 
lemagne convened a counter-synod at Frankfort, (7944. 
D.) 9. The fourth C. of Constantinople, under Basilius 
and Adrian (869 à. p.), the principal business of which 
was the deposition of Photius, who bad intruded him- 
self into the see of Constantinople, and the restoration 
of Ignatius, who had been unjustly expelled. 10. The 
first Lateran C., held in Rome under the Emperor Henry 
V., and convoked by the Pope Calixtus II. (1123 a. v.), 
to settle the dispute on investiture (q. v.). 11. The 
second Lateran C., under the Emperor Conrad III. and 
Pope Inuvcent II. (1139 4. b.), condemned the errors of 
Arnold of Brescia and others. 12. The third Lateran 
C., convened by Pope Alexander III. (1179 4. p.), in the 


“errors and impieties” of the Waldenses and Albigen- 
ses. 13. The fourth Lateran C., held under Innocent 
III. (1215 A. D.), among other mutters asserted and con- 
firmed the dogma of trausubstantiation and necessity 
for the reforinatiun of abuses und the extirpation of 
heresy. 14. The first Ecumenical Synod of Lyons, held 
during the pontificate of Innocent IV. (1245 4. D.), had 
for its object the promotion of the Crusades, the restora- 
tion of ecclesiastical discipline, &c. 15. The second 
Ccumenical Synod of Lyons, was held during the pontifi- 
cate of Gregory X. (1274 4. D.). Its principal object 
was the re-union of the Greek and Latin churches. 16. 
The Synod of Vienne in Gaul, under Clemens V. (1311 
A. D.), Was convoked to suppress the Knights Templars, 
&c. 17. The C. of Constance was convoked at the re- 
quest of the Emperor Sigismund (1414 4 v.), and sat 
for 4 years, It asserted the authority of an (Ecumenical 
C. over the Pope, and condemned the doctrines of John 
Huss and Jerome of Prague. 18. The C. of Basle was 
convoked by Pope Martin V. (1430 a. p.). It sat for 
nearly 10 years, and purposed to introduce u reforma- 
tion in the discipline, and even the constitution of the 
Roman Catholic Church. All acts passed in this C., af- 
ter it had been formally dissolved by the Pope, are re- 
garded by the Roman Catholic Church as null and void. 
19. The celebrated C. of Trent, held 1545-1563 a. Db. It 
was opened by Paul III., and brought to a close under 


convoked by Pope Pius IX., 1869, which, in July, 1870. 
decreed the personal infallibility of the Pope, in mat- 
ters of faith and morals, to be a dogma of the Church, 

Ede“ ma, n. [Gr. ode, I aena (Surg.) A tumor or 
swelling, but, more strictly speaking, a diffused, puffy 
distention of a part or limb, white, soft, and insensible, 
proceeding from an effusion of water, as in the case of 
dropsy. Œ. of a limb or membrane may occur from de- 
bility as well as from disease in the organ, from a sim- 
ple loss of power in circulation, or from pressure on 
some important vessel. G. is generally characterized 
by a white, shining appearance of the distended cuticle, 
loss of heat in the part, the alsence of pain, und by the 
swelling pitting when pressed with the finger. G. 
when the result of weakness or inaction, should be 
treated by tonics, blue pill, and repeated friction. 

'denburg, a free town of Hungary, cap. of the co. 
of denburg, near the S. W. border of Neusiedl Lake. 
49 m. W. of Raab, and 37 S. S. E. of Vienna, Manuf. Cot- 
ton and woollen goods, potash, nitre, tobacco, and re- 
fined sugar. Pop. 19,256. 

Cderan, (ideh-ran,) a town of N. Germany, in Saxony, 
32 m. N. E. of Zwickau. Manuf. Woolleus and cottons. 
Pop. 5.000. 

dipus, (di pus.) (Myth. Hist.) The son of Laius, 
king of Thebes, who, after being married to Jocasta, 
consulted the oracle, which informed him that he was 
doomed to die by the hand of his own son. To prevent 
so fearful an accident, he ordered his wife, as soon as 
Cdipus, the child she was then pregnant with, was 
born, to destroy him. The affection of the mother, 
however, prevailed over the duty and obedience of the 
wife; and she secretly sent the child away, by a confi- 
dential servant, with a command to expose it in some 
place where it would meet with a protector — instead 
of which, he cruelly bored the feet of the child and 
hung him on a tree, suspended by his heels, on Mount 
Cithwron. In this situation he was discovered by a 
shepherd in the service of Polybius, king of Corinth, 
who carried him homeand adopted him as his own son. 
As he grew up, the talent he displayed, even with the 
imperfect education they were able to give him, soon 
enabled him to outstrip all his companions and acquire 
with avidity all the accomplishments of the age, which 
so excited their envy, that they taunted him with the 
basenesa of his birth. Doubting the truth of the infor- 
mation as to his being illegitimate, Œdipus, so called on 
account of the deformity of his feet, resolved to proceed 
to Delphi to consult the oracle, and was told that if he 
returned to his home he would become his father’s mur- 
derer. Knowing no father but tho man who had adopt- 
ed him, he turned from Corinth and proceeded towards 
Phocis, on the road to which, in a narrow pathway, he 
met his father Laius, who was in his chariot, accom- 
panied by his armor-bearer. Being insolently ordered to 
make way, and refusing to comply, a contest ensued, in 
which the decree of the oracle was verified by Œdipus 
slaying both Laius and his attendant. Proceeding to 


Thebes, he was attracted by the enigma proposed by the 
Sphinx, and which he determined to solve — u Creon, 
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reign of Frederick I. of Germany, condemned the 


the pontificate of Paul IV. 20. The Council of Rome 


NOT 1815 


who had succeeded Laius, promised any one who should 
succeed in doing so the crown of Thebes as a reward. 
The enigma was this: “ What animal in the morning 
walks upon four feet, at neon upon two, and in the 
evening upon three!“ — which Œdipus explained by 
sayiug it was Man, who, in his infancy, or the morning 
ot his life crawls on his hands and feet; in his man- 
hood, or the noon of his age, he stands erectand goes on 
two feet; and in old age, or the evening of his days, he 
supports his trembling limbs with a staff. This, being 
the true explanation, resulted in the death of the Sphinx 
(who destroyed herself, as the fable goes), aud the acces- 
sion of Œdipus to the throne of Thebes. In his endeav- 
ors to find the murderer of Luins, he first became aware 
that the stranger he had encountered and killed was his 
father, upon the knowledge of which his remorse was 
60 great that he voluntarily deprived himself of sight 
and banished himself from his kingdom. He is said to 
have perished in a singular manner, the earth opening 
and engulfing him in its depths. The more revolting 
part of this story we have purposely suppressed, but it 
will be found referred to under Larus and JOCASTA. 

Ehlenschleger, ADaM GOTTLIEB, (r) en- ht], er.) 
the greatest dramatic poet of the Scandinavian North, 
B. 1777. He commenced his career on the stage, but 
abandoned the profession for literature, and finally be- 
came professor of esthetics in his native city. Amon 
his greatest works may be mentioned — 1. The Death of 
Balder ; 2. The Gods of the North; 3. Aladdin; 4. 
Stærkodder; 5. Hakem-Jarl; 6. Palnatoke: 7. Axel and 

Valborg; 8. The Admiral Fordens Kjold; aud many 

! others. D. 1850. 

Eil de Bœuf, n. [Fr., bull's exe.] (Arch.) A small 
light formed in a roof for the purpose of lighting an at- 
tic, or a story in it. The small openings in a dome are 
also called by this name. 

iliad, (¢-il'yad.) n. [Fr. @illade, from Lat. oculus, 
eye.) A side-glance; an ogle; a wink; a sly or arch 
look. 92 

Oeiras, (0-a’e-ras,) in Brazil, a city in the prov. of Pi- 
auhi, abt. Lat. 70 5’ 8.. Lon. 42° 40“ W.; pop. 6,000.—A 
village abt. 140 m. W.S.W. of Para. 

Oe'land, an island of the Baltic, belonging to Sweden, 
prov. of Calmar, from which it is separated by the Straits 
of Calmar; Lat. between 56° 13’ and 57° 22’ N., Lon. 16° 
20’ and 17° 10’ E.; area, 300 sq. m. Chief town, Berg- 
holm. Php. 33,140. 

Oe'land, (Little,) an island of Denmark, duchy of. 
Schleswig, between the island of Fohr and the mainland. 

ls, (¢(r)/s,) a town of Prussian Silesia, dist. of Bres- 
lau, on the river (Els, a tributary of the Oder, 17 m. 
N. E. of Breslau. Manuf. Woollen and linen fabrics. 
Pop. 7,520. 

Clsnitz, (dls’nits,) a town of N. Germany, in Saxony, 
on the Elster, 6 m. S. E. of Plauen. Manuf. Woolleus, 
cottons, and leather. Pop. 4,500. 

Enan'the, n. [Lat. from Gr. oinZ, the vine. and an- 
ther — anthos, flower.) (Bot.) A genus of European 
plants, order Apiaceæ. The species &. crocata, the Drop- 
wort or Dead-tongue, and &. phellandrium, the fine- 
leaved Water-dropwort, are intensely poisonous in most 
localities. The roots of Œ. pimptnellmdes are said to be 
wholesome. These species are often improperly called 
hemlock. 

Ennn'thie Acid, n. (Chem.) Anacid obtained by the 
destructive distillation of castor-oil. Form. 10.C)41)303. 

Ennn'thie Ether, n. (Chem.) A peculiar com- 
pound, upon which the fragrancy and persistent odor of 
certain wines depend. It remains in the form of an 
oily liquid, when large quantities of wine are distilled. 

nan '‘thole, or (ENANTAIC ALDEHYDE, n. (Chem.) A 
product of the destructive distillation of castor -oil. 
When purified, it is a clear liquid, of a peculiar pungent 
smell and taste. — Form. C14 HI O2. 

Cnothe’ra, n. (Bot) A genus of plants, order Ona- 
gracex The roots of &. biennis and other species are 
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an 
Fig. 1983. — EVENING PRIMROSE, (Enothera biennis.) 
a, Flower divested of calyx and corolla to show the parts of frudti- 
fication ; b, tuberous root. 
edible. The yellow flower of several species expand in 
the evening; and hence they have been called the eve 
ing primrose. 
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«En’omel, n. Gr. oinos, wine, and meli, honey.) Mead; 
metheglin, 

noni eter, n. [Gr. oinos, wine, and metron, mea- 
sure. Samens ALCOHOLMETER, q. v. 

O'er, prep. and udv. A contraction for OVER, q. v. 

Gr'sted, [Hans CHRISTIERN, a Danish natural philoso- 
pher, n. 1777. When 12 years of age he became assist- 
ant to his father, who was an apothecary; but in 1794 
he entered the university of Copeubayen, where he soon 
distinguished himself In 1501 be left Copenhagen on 
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a lengthened tour through Germany, France, and Hol-/ 


land: and, in 1808, he was appointed to the chair of 
natural philosophy in Copenhagen, where he labored 
assiduously till bis death. It would far exceed our 
limits to mention the numerous works which (Ersted 
gave to the world, during his long and brilliant career. 
In 1819, his labors were crowned by his grand discovery 
of electromagnetism, Renown and honorable testi- 
monials streamed in upon him trom every side. Many 
learned societies elected him as their member, the 
Royal Society of England sent him the Copley Medal, 
and the Institute of France, as an extraordinary ac- 
knowledgment, presented him with one of the mathe- 
matical class-prizes worth 3.000 francs. His Soul of 
Nature has been translated into English, D. 1851. 

@'sel, or EseL, un island in the Baltic, belonging to 
Russia, govt. of Livonia or Riga, off the mouth of the 
Golf of Riga; Lat. between 58° and 55° 40’ N., Lon. 24° 
40’ and 25° E.; arra, 1,150 sq. m. Its surface is level, 
and the soil moderately fertile. Chief (own, Arensburg. 
Pop. 1.500. 

«Esophagot/omy, n. (Gr. oisophagos, the gullet, 
and lemnein, to cnt.) (arg.) The operation of cutting 
into the œsophagus to remove any foreign body, which, 
too large to pass further, or arrested by a spasm of the 
muscles of the gullet in the passage, causes the mass to 
press on the windpipe befi t, aud thereby endanger 
the person’s life. The substances that most frequently 
lodge in the gullet, and require the operation of cesoph- 
agotomy, are nen potatoes, pieces of meat, or lumps of 
apple, all of them tnimusticated, and most frequently 
swallowed with gluttonous haste. 

Esophagus, %, n. Gr. oisophagos, from 
oid, to carry, and phago, to eat.) (And.) The gullet, 
a long muscular tube, the continuation of the pharynx, 
or back of the mouth, and descending with a slight 
curve to terminate on the left side of the stomach, at 
the cardiac opening of that organ. 

s'tridw, n. pl. (Gr. vistvos, n gnd-fiy.] (Audi.) A 
family of insects comprising diptera which have their 
untenne very short and inserted in two litte holes upon 
the forehead; head large, eyes small, with a large space 
between them; wings large, covering the balancers, and 
the hind body of the females with a conical tube bent 
under the body, and with which they deposit their egga 
while flying. The Jarve inhabit various parts of the 
body of herbivorous animals, ‘shey ave thick, fleshy, 
withont feet, tapering towards the head, which in most 
cases is armed with two hooks, and the segments ef the 
body are also armed with hooks or prickles. ( Tenney.)— 
The Large Bot-fly, Gusterophilus equi, the Ox Bot-fly, 
Œstus bovis, the Sheep Bot-tly, Crypalmgia ovis, and 
other species, are found in this country. See Gap-FLy. 

Es trum. n. (Zi.) One of the (ESTRIDE, q. v. 

—A strong impulse amonnting to frenzy. 

Eta. Mount,) , a mountain of Greece, nomarchy 
of Phthiotis, 9 m. W. of Thermopylæ.’ Ite principal 
summits are Aninos and Katabothra, abt. 7,000 ft. ubave 
the sea. 

OL, oe) prep. [A Ger, ab; Lat. ab; Gr. apo; Sansk. 
ara, and apa.) From, or out of; belonging, pertaining, 
or relating to; concerning;—employed in various appli- 
cations, as noting the relation of source, cause, origin, 
or motive; specifying that from which anything pro- 
ceeds; as, a man of good family. — Expressing the re- 
lation of subject to attribute; marking possession, hold- 
ing, or proprietorship. 


Pence, of all worldly blessings, is the most valuable.“ Small. 


-—Specifying the material substance, or constituent prop- 
erties of anything; as, a dress of linen, a shower of 
rain. —Tmplying portion of an aggregate, or appendage 
toa whole or a number specified. 

Lo. all that's left of him, thy husband's ghost.“ — Dryden. 

—Denvoting causative power or impelling force. 

“It was not of my own choive I andertook this work.“ — Dryden. 

—Marking congruity, propriety, consequential effect, or 
that which is fit or appropriate. 

“ It is of the Lord's mercies that we are not consumed.” Lam. iii. 27. 

—Betokeving reference to, or connection with, a thing ;— 
corresponding with concerning, about; us, to tell tales 
of another, 

“ The quarrel is now of fame and tribute.“ — Ben Jonson. 


—Denoting distance from; equivalent to from ; as, within 
a mile of the village. — Denoting propinquity or dis- 
tance in point of time; as, it yet wants half an hour of 
the stated time.—Expressing identity or equivalence ;— 
employed with a name or appellation, aud correspond- 
ing with the relation of opposition; as, the city of Phil- 
adelphia, the continent of Europe. — Denoting agency, 
or person by whom, or thiug by which, anything is, or 
is performed. 

“ A blow whose violence grew of fury, not of strength.“ Sidney. 

—Describing relation to place or time: as, the architecture 
oj the Middle Ages, the people of China, in the days of 
our foreluthera, å 

Oj late, in later days; recently; in time not long gone 
by; as, he has changed of late. — Of old, remotely in 

KAR past; formerly; anciently; in days of yore. 

“ The brave days of old. Macaulay. 


| Offence'less, a. 
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O'Fallon, in Missouri, a post- village of St. Charles co., 
abt. 4 m. W. N. W. of St. Louis. 

O Fallon Depot, in /incis, a post-village of Bt. 
Clair co., abt. 18 m. E. of St. Louis, Missouri. 

Ofan’to, a river of S. Italy, rising in the province of 
Principato Ulteriore, 6 m. E. of Moute Marano, and 
after an E.N.E. course of 75 m., flowing into the Adri- 
atic 4m. N.W. of Barletta, Near its mouth was fought 
the famous battle of Canna, iu which the Romaus were 
defeated by Hannibal. 

OM, a. (The sime word as of, differently applied.] Most 
distant; on the opposite or further side ;— opposed to 
near or nearest; as, the off leader in a teain of horses, 

Of side, the right Laud in driving. In Eugland the 
Tule is reversed, 

Of, adv. From, noting distance; as, the place is far off 
From, with the action of removing or separating ; us, to 
fly off. to cut off. to tear aff, to march off. — From, denot- 
ing departure, abatement, renussion, &c.; as, the skin 
came off, the fever goes off, to take discount off—From ; 
away; pot toward; — implying a different direction. 

her she could look on, nor would look off.” (Sidney) 
— The opposite side of a question or argument. 

Tue questions in no way touch upon Puritauism, either off or on.” 

Sanderson. 
Prom off. off; off from.— Of-hand, spontaneous ; 
without study or preparation; extempore; as, to write 
an epigram off-hand. — Of and on, at due time active 
and engaged, then inert and absent. 

* Competitions intermit and go of and on as it happens." L Estrange. 

(Nant,) Fetching the land on different tacks, now 
going toward, and now receding from, — To be off, to de- 
part; to recede from an intended agreement or design. 
(Colloq) 

Tu come off, to eacape, or to fare in so doing; as, he 


narrowly came off with his life. — To take place: to g 


cur, as a public performance; as, when does the aftair 
come offf 

To get off. to effect escape ; as, he got off with difficulty. 
— To alight; to come down: as, to get off one’s borse.— 
To go off, to depart; to desert; to abandon; to leave; 
as, he has gone off without ceremony.— To be dia- 
charged; to become ignited, as a gun, — To take off, to 
remove; to take away: as, she quickly took herself off. 
— To personate; to portray; to mimic; to assnme the 
character of; as, to take off n person's peculiarities of 
manner. — Well off, badly off, ill off, having wood or ill 
fortune or success. 

OM, prep. Not on; as, “I was never off my legs a day.” 

Temple. 

OM, interj. Hence; away; begone ; —a command to de- 
part, usually implying some degree of impatience, con- 
tempt, or aversion. 

Offal, n. (D. afval; Ger. abfall.] Waste meat; the 
parts of the carcass of an animal which are rejected as 
unfit for food. — Carrion ; putrid flesh. 

„should have fatted all the kites with this slave's offal,"—Shaks 

—Refuse; that which is thrown away as of no value; rub- 
bish; scraps. 

„What trash is Rome; what rubbish and what ofal." —Sħaks. 


Offeut, n. (Printing.) That part of a printed sheet 
which cuts off, and which when folded is inserted in the 
middle of the other part, forming together a regular 
and orderly succeasion of all the pages in the signature. 


Offenbach, (/ Tt Jacques, a popular musical 


composer, B. at Cologne, 1819, studied in Paris, and 
became famous for his light and sparkling “ musical 
buffvoneries.” The best of these burlesque operas ure: 


— La Grande Duchesse, Orphie aux Enfers, and La Belle 
His posthumous opera Les Contes 


Helene, D. 1580. 
@ Hoffman was given with success in New York in 1882. 

Offenbach, a city of Central Germany, grand-duchy 
of Hesse-Darmstadt, on the Main, 5 m. S. E. of Frank- 
fort, and 17 N. E. of Darmstadt. m Silk and cot- 
ton stockings, cotton fabrics, carriages, iron-ware, jew- 
elry, carpets, tobacco, snuff, &c. Pop. 17,600, 

Offenburg, a town of Germany, grand-duchy of 
Baden, circle of the Middle Rhine, on the Kinzig, 17 m. 
SS. W. of Carlsruhe ; pop. 4,200. 

Offence’, (sometimes written OFFENSE.) n. Fr. offense ; 
Lat. offensio, from offendo, to offend. See OFFEN E.] Act 
of striking against; act of offending or of exciting dis- 
pleasure ; injury. 

—Any violation of law, divine or human; act of wicked- 
hess, or of omission or dereliction of duty; a crime; a 
sin; a fault; a transgression, 

“O my offence in rank. .a brother's murder.“ Shaka. 


—That which excites anger; that which offends. 
What dire offence from amorous causes springs. Pope. 


—Canse of stumbling ; cause of being offended or angered ; 
displeasure. 

“ The pains of the touch are greater than the offences of other 
senses. '— Bucon, 

—Anger ; displeasure ; state of being offended ; as, he gave 
no just cause of offence. 

(Law.) The doing that which a penal law forbids to 
be done; or omitting to do what it commands, In this 
sense, it is nearly synonymous with crime. Ina more 
contined sense, it may be considered as having the same 
meaning with misdemeanor; but it differs from it in 
this, that it is not indetable. but punishable summarily 
for the forfeiture of a penalty. — Bourier. 


no ground tor offence or displeasure. 

Offend’, va. [Lat Hun — oh, and obsol. fenda.) To 
affront; to make angry; to displease; as, I regret that 
I have ffn her, — To pain; to shock: to wound; 
to annoy; to injure; asa bad smell offends the nose. 
To transgress; to violate: as, many fear to offend the 
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Unottending; inoffensive; giving 


| 
t 


v. n. 


-M. 


OFFI 


law. — To disturb, annoy, molest, or canse to fall, halt, 
or stumble.—To cause to sin, or iguore or negiect duty; 
to allure to evil; to obstruct in obedience. 

“If thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out.” — Matt. v. 29. 

—r.n. To sin; to transgress or violate the moral or 
divine law; to commit a crime or misdemeanor. — To 
excite or occasion dislike, anger, or dissatisfaction. — 
To be made to stumble or blunder; to be outraged or 
ecundalized, 

To offend against, to act offensively or injurious to- 
ward. — To commit ap offence against. 

“ Our language, in many instances, offends against every part 
of grammar.” — Swift. 

Offend’‘ant, n. An offender; one who offends. (R.) 

Offender, n. One who gives offence; one who trans- 
gresses any law, divine or human; one who commits a 
crime or injury; a delinquent; a misdemeanant; a 
transgressor. 

Offen’si ve, a. [Fr. ofensif, from Lat. offendo, offensus.) 
Causing offence; exciting displeasure or some degree 
of unger; displeasing; as, offensive words or actions. — 
Causing pain or disagreeable sensations; obnoxious; 
repugnant; as, an offensive sight, taste, or smell. — 
Occasioning ill or injury; injurious; mischievous ; as, 
bile is ofensive to the stomach, — Assailant; used in 
attack ;—opposed to defensire ; us, an offensive Weapon. 
—Making the initiatory attack; invading; aggressive ; 
correlative to defensive ; as, an offensive war. 

League offensive and defensive, a league or confederacy 
necessitating both or all parties to act in concert to- 
gether uguinst a common enemy, whether in attackin 
or in deiending the other in the event of being attacked. 

—n. ‘Ihe part of attacking; state or posture of attack ; 
—opposed to defensive; us, our troops assumed the 
offensive. . 

To uct on the offensive, to be the party which attacks. 

Offen’sively, 4%. Iva manner to cause anger, dis- 
pleasure, or umbrage; injurionsly ; mischievously; dis- 
agreeably; by way of invasion or first attack. 

Offen’'siveness,n. The quality that oftends or dis- 
pleases; injuriousness; mischief; cause of disgust. 

Of fer, v.a. Fr orir; Lat. ofrro— ob, and fero, to 
bear, carry, bring. See Bear.| To bring to or before; 
to present for acceptance or rejection; to show; to 
furnish; to give. — To propose; to tender; to proffer; 
to make a proposal to.— To sacrifice; to immolate; to 
present in prayer or devotion. — To bid, as a price, ro- 
ward, or wages. 

To present itself; to be at hand.—To present ver- 

bally; to declare willingness. 

(Fr. offre.) A proposal to be accepted or rejected; 
presentation to choice; first advance; act of bidding a 
price, or the sum bid. 

Of ferable, a. That is worthy of being offered. 

Of fered, p.a. Presented for acceptance or rejection, 
— Presented in worship or devotion; immolated.— 
Bid. — Presented to the eye or the mind. 

Of ferer, n. One who offers; one who sacrifices or 
dedicates in worship. 

Of ‘fering, n. Act of one who offers; that which is 
offered or presented. 

(Eccl.) A gift presented to the deity. A principal 
part of the religious service of all the nations of anti- 
quity consisted in offerings to a divine being, from a 
feeling of dependence upon him and a desire to propi- 
tinte his favor. Such offerings took their character 
from the mode of life of those who presented them. 
Herdsmen and hunters offered beasts, husbandmen 
fruits of the earth; each selecting the choicest of what 
he possessed. Prisoners taken in war, slaves, and even 
their own children, were frequently offered by rude and 
cruel nations to their idols. Among the ancient He- 
brews, offerings were of several kinds, some being free- 
will, others by obligation, The first-truits, the tenths, 
the sin-cfferings, were of obligation; the peace-oflerings, 
vows, offerings of wine, oil, bread, and other things made 
to the Temple or to the ministers of Jehovah, were 
offerings of devotion. Sacrifices were not commonly 
included under the name of offerings. In a modern 
sense, the term u is applied to certain ecclesiasti- 
cal dues payable by custom. This latter custom has 
obtained from the first period of Christianity, when, as 
in our days in this country, those who officiated at the 
altar bad no other maintenance or allowance than the 
free gifts or offerings (oblationes) of the people. 

Of'fertory, n. [Fr. offertoire; L. Lat. offertorium, 
from Lat. offero.) (Hi) In the Roman Catholic Church, 
the first part of the Muss, in which the priest prepares 
the elements for consecration. In the office of the 
Church of England communion, it denotes the sentences 
which are recited by the officiating priest while the 
people are making their oblations or offerings. 

Off’ -hand, a. (Of and hand.) Specdily sent from 
the hand; done without study or hesitation; unpre- 
meditated; done or said at a moment; done or said 
without hesitation or previous preparation. 

—aiv. On the spur of the moment; promptly; without 
premeditation or delay, 

Office, n. Fr.: Lat. oficium — ob, and facio, to make, 
to do, -See Fact.) That which one does or ought to 
do for another; a service; a particular duty, charge. or 
trust conferred by public authority and for a public 
purpose; an employment undertaken by commission 
or authority from government, or those who administer 
it; a duty, charge, or trust of a sacred nature conferred 
by God himself; duty or employment of a private na- 
ture; that which is performed, intended, or assigned te 
be done by a particular thing, or that which anything 
is fitted to perform; function; business; particular 
employment; act of good or ill voluntarily tendered; 
a service; a kindness, favor, or courtesy. — Formulary 
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of devotion. — A house, apartment, or place in which 
business is transacted. 

Of fice-bearer, n. One whoholds or discharges an office, 

Officer, u. A person invested with an office, either 
civil or military; a person commissioned or authorized 
to perform auy public duty; one who holds a command 
in the army or navy; one authorized to take into legal 
custody. 

—v.a. Te furnish with officers; to appoint officers over. 

Official, (0/-fsh’yal,) a. | Fr. officiel ; Lut. officialis, from 
officium. See OFFICE.) Pertaining to an office or public 
trust; derived from the proper office or oflicer, or from 
proper authority; made or communicated by virtue of 
authority. 

—n. [Fr.] An ecclesiastical judge appointed by a bishop, 
chapter, archdeacon, &c., with charge of the spiritual 
jurisdiction, 

Ot eially. adv. By the proper officer; by virtue of 
the proper authority ; in pursuance of the special pow- 
ers vested. 

Offi cialty, n. (Common Law.) The court of an official. 

Offi’ciary, «u. That relutes to an officer; official. 

ONti’ciate, v. n. [Fr. oficier, to read divine service.] To 
transact the appropriate business of an office or public 
trust. — To perform the appropriate official duties of 
another. 

Omi'ciating, p. a. Performing the appropriate duties 
of an office; performing the office of another, 

Offi'ciator, n. One who officiates. 

Offic’inal, a. [Fr., from Lat. oficina, contracted from 
opificina, a workshop, from opifex, opificis, an artificer, 
a workman — opus, a work, and fucio, to make, to do. 
Pertaining to those medicines which are directed in the 
pharmacopeeia to be kept in apothecaries’ shops. 

Olti’cious, a. [Fr. officizuz; Lat. officiosus, from offi- 
cium. See Orrice.] Kind; obliging; doing kind offices; 
ready to serve; excessively forward in kindness, — Im- 
portunately interposing services; busy; intermeddling 
in affairs in which one has no concern. 

Offi'ciously, adv. Kindly; with solicitous care. — 
With importunate or excessive forwardness ; in a busy 
or meddling way. 

Offi ciousness, n. Quality of being officious: eager- 
ness to serve; — usually, an excess of zeal to serve oth- 
ers, or improper forwardness. 

Otring. n. ( Naud.) A part of the sea at a considerable 
distance from the shore where there is deep water. 
Thus, if a ship from shore be seen sailing out towards | 
the sea, they say, “she stands for the offing.” 

Olfscour’ing, n. [ Offand scour.) That which is scoured 
off; — hence, refuse; rejected matter; that which is vile 
or despised; scum. 

Offscum, n. Refuse; offscouring. 

Off set, n. (Of and set.] (Book-keeping.) A sum, account, 
or value set off against another sum or accouut as an 
equivalent. 

(Surveying.) A narrow, irregular slip of ground, on 
the outside of lines which include the main portion ; 
also, a perpendicular let fall from the stationary lines to 
the hedge, fence, or extremity of an inclosure. 

(Gardening.) A young radical bulb when separated 
or taken off from the parent roots; also, short lateral 
shoots bearing clustering leaves at the extremity. One 
of the chief methods of propagating plants is by means 
of offsets. 

(Arch.) See SEt-orr. 

—v. a. To set off, us one account against another; to make 
the account of one party pay the demand of another. 
Oirset-staſf. n. (Surveying.) A rod, usually 10 links 

in length, for measuring offsets. 

Of shoot, u. An offset or shoot of a plant; applied 
also to anything arising from or growing out of another. 

Oir-side, n. The right, or right-hand side. 

Orsk ip, n. The partof a landscape which recedes 
from the spectator into distance. — Worcester. 

Offspring, n. That which springs from. — A child or 
children; a descendant or descendants; propagation ; 
generation; issue; progeny; posterity.— Production 
of any kind. 

Olfus'cate, v. a. [Fr.offusquer.} To cloud; to obfnscate. 
Offusca’tion, n. [Lat. offuscutio.) The act of dark- 
ening; obfuscating. 
Of ward, a. (aut.) Inclining with the side to the 

water, as a ship when aground. 

Oft. adv. A. S. and Ger. oft, often, oftener, oftenest.] 
Often; frequently; not rarely. 

Often, (J n,) adv. [A. S. ft.] Frequently; many times; 
not seldom. 

—a. Frequent. (x.) 

Often-bearing, a. (Bot.) Producing more than 
twice in one season. 

Oftenness,n. Frequency. (n.) 

Oftentimes, Oft'times, adv. 

uently; often. 

Oft times, adv. Frequently; often. 

Og. (Sript.) A giant A moritish king of Bashan east 
H the Jordan, defeated and slain by the Israelites under 

oses. 

Og'den, in Indiana, a post-village of Henry co., abt. 42 
m. E. of Indianapolis. : 

Oxg'den, in Jowa, u post- village of Dubuque co., abt. 15 
m. S. W. of Dubuque. 

Og den, in Kansas, a post - village of Riley co., abt. 12 
m. S. W. of Manhattan. 

Ogden, in Michigan, a twp. of Lenawee co.; pon. 1,600. 

Ogden, in Missouri, a village of New Madrid co., abt. 

40 m. S. S. E. of St. Louis. 

Og den, in New Fork, u post-township of Monroe co.; 
pop. ubt. 4,500. 

8 City, in Nah Territory, a post- village, cap. of 

eber co., abt. 185 m. N. of Fillmore City; pop. abt.1,800. 
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Ogdensburg, in Minnesota, a village of Winona co., 
abt. 13 m. N. W. of Winona. 

Ogdensburg, in New Jersey, a post- village of Sussex 
co., abt. 22 m. N. N. W. of Morristown. 

Ogdensburg, in New York, a town, port of entry of 

t. Lawrence county, on the St. Lawrence River, at the 
mouth of the Oswegatchie, and on the site of Fort 
Oswegatchie, abt. 200 m. N. N. W. of Albany. The chief 
imports are grain, flour, beef, pork, iron, and coal. J up. 
abt. 10,000. 

Og'densburg, in Wisconsin, a post-villuge of Wau- 
pacca co., abt. 45 m. N. W. of Oshkosh. 

Ogee’, n. (Arch.) See Cyma. 

Ogee'chee, or LITTLE OGEECHEE, in Georgia, a river 
rising in Taliaferro co., and after a general S. E. course 
of abt. 250 m. enters the Atlantic Ocean between Chat- 
ham and Bryan cos. 

Ot ham, n. (Etymology unknown.) A peculiar kind of 
short-hand writing in use among the ancient Irish. 

Ogive, (jiv, n. [Fr.] (Arch.) A name applied to 
arches or branches of a Gothic vault, which, instead of 
being circular, pass diagonally from one angle to au- 
other, aud form u cross with the other arches, which 
make the side of the square of which the ogives are 
diagonals. The centre, where the ogives cross each other, 
is called the key, and is sometimes carved in the form 
of a ruse or u cul-de-lampe. 

O'gle, v.a. (Ger. dugeln, to twinkle, to open and shut 
the eyes; Du. oogen, the eye, to have an eye upon oue, 
from og, the eye; Lat. oculus. See Eye.) To eye; to 
view with side glances, as in fondness, or with a design 
to attract notice. 

—n. A side glance or look. 

O'gle, in Lilinvis, a N. co.; area, abt. 760 sq.m. Rivers. 
Rock and Leaf rivers, and Elkhorn and Pine creeks, 
Surface, nearly level; suil, very fertile. Cap. Oregon. 
Pop. abt. 38,000. 

—A village of the above co., about 178 m. N. by. E. of 
Springfield. 

O'gler, n. One who ogles. 

Oglethorpe, (0'gl-thorp,) in Georgia, a N. E. co.; area, 
abt. 480 s4. m. Rivers. Broad and Oconee rivers, and 
Beaverdam, Cloud’s, Millstone, and Long creeks. Sur- 
face, hilly; soil, generally fertile. Min. Iron, jasper, 
agate, and granite. Cap. Lexington. Zop. abt. 12,500. 

A town of Macon co., abt. 50 m. S.W. of Macon. 

O'gling, n. The act of viewing with side glances. 

Ogio, (%% n. [It.] Same as Oxo, q. v. 

Oglio, or Ollio, (ol’yo,) a river of N. Italy, rising in 
the Rhætian Alps, and after a S. course of 130 m. juin- 
ing the Po at Terre d'Oglio, 10 m. S. M. of Mantua. 

Ogre, (o'ger,) n. [A. S. orc, hell, a goblin; Fr. ogre; It. 
orco, a hobgoblin, from Lat Orcus, Gr. Horkos, a di- 
vinity who punishes the false and perjured; or from 
the Ogurs, or Onogurs,a savage Asiatic horde, which 
overran part of Europe about the middle of the 5th 
century.] An imaginary monster or hidvous giant in 
fairy tales, who lived on human beings. 

O’gress,n. A female ogre. 

Ogy ges, (oj'ijees.) said to have been the first king of 
Attica and Boeotia, in the 18th century B. c. In his 
reign is stated to have occurred the great deluge that 
covered the whole of Greece. That event has been 
placed as occurring 260 years before that of Deuvalion ; 
viz, about J764 B. ©. Ogyges belongs rather to mythol- 
oxy than to history; and the name, according to some, 
belongs not to a king, but to the ancient deluge above 
mentioned. 

Oh. O, exclam. A word denoting surprise, pain, sorrow, 
or anxiety. See 0. 

Ohetero’a, or Rourouton’, an island of the 8. 
Pacific Ocean, 28 m. S. of Tahiti; Lat. 22° 34’ S., Lon. 
150° 17 W. 

Ohio, (La Belle Riviére of the French,) a large river 
of the U. States, formed by the junction, at Pittsburg, of 
the Alleghany and Monongahela. Its level at this point 
is stated to be about 830 ft. above the Atlantic; its width 
somewhat exceeds 600 yards; and it immediately as- 
sumes that broad, placid, and beautiful aspect which it 
maintains, except at the rapids of Louisville, all the way 
to its confluence with the Mississippi. Its valleys are 
of great depth and fertility, generally high, dry, and 
heaithy ; and the country on both sides presents a vari- 
ety of scenery not elsewhere to be found in the Missis- 
sippi valley. The O. varies in breadth from 400 to 1,400 
yards. At Cincinnati it is nearly 600 yards, which may 
be taken as its mean breadth. At Lonisville, at the 
rapids, the descent of the river, in 2 m., is 2214 ft.; but 
the current is not so broken but that boats have, in 
many instances, ascended the falls. A canal, however, 
2m. in length, and 200 ft. wide, with a depth sufficient 
for large steam-boats, was completed in 1831, by which 
the rapids are avoided, The rise of the river, during the 
floods, which occur between March and July, varies from 
45 to 60 ft.; but in the dry season it may be forded, in 
several places, near Louisville. Its higher parts are 
annually frozen over, aud the navigation is usually sus- 
pended or 10 weeks, during winter, by floating ice. 

ts current, when at mean height, is estimated at 3 m., 
und, when very low, at 2 m. per hour. It has many 
islands; but there are none between the States of Ohio 
and Kentucky. The principal citics and towns on the 
O., below Pittsburg, are Wheeling, Gallipolis, Cincin- 
nati, Louisville, and Jeffersonville. The length of the 
river, from Pittsburg to the Mississippi, including its 
windings, is abt. 950 m. It enters that river nearly in 
a S. K. direction. The O. separates Virginia and Ken- 
tucky on the 8., from Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, on the 
N. Its N. affluents are, the Big Beaver, Muskingum, 
Scioto, and Wabash, the last of which is navigable for 
400 m. from its mouth; the S. tributaries are, the Ken- 
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hawa, Sandy, Green, Cumberland, and Tennessee, all 
rising on the W. side of the Alleghanies, and flowing, by 
very tortuous courses, through sume of the richest dis- 
tricts of the U. States. The last two rivers are navi- 
guble for steamers, during spring, upwards of 200 m. from 
their mouths; and the C., with its feeders, cannot have 
Jess than 6,000 m. of navigable waters. It is traversed, 
in all directions, by an immense number of steamers; 
and taking all circumstances into account, few rivers 
can vie with it, either in utility or beauty. 

@Ohi’o, a large and important State of the American 
Union, between Lat. 35° 30’ and 42° N., and Lon. 80° 28° 
und 54° 42’ W., und deriving its name from the magnifi- 
cent river Ohio, which forms the whole of its S. E. and 8. 
boundary, separating it from West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky; on the E. it has Pennsylvania; M., Indiana; and 
N., Michigan and Lake Erie. Length, N. to S., 200 m.; 
breadth, E. to W., 195 m.; area, 39,962 sq. m., or 25,576,- 
960 acres.— Gen. Desc. This State comprises about one- 
third of the region sloping from the Alleghanies in 
Pennsylvania down to the Mississippi. It possesses no 
very elevated hill ranges, but consists almost wholly of 
a table-land elevated from 600 to 1,000 ft. above seu. level, 
the central position of the State being the highest. This, 
also, which is its least fertile portion, is in parts inter- 
spersed with swimps and marshes. The declivity to- 
waid Lake Erie is much more abrupt than the 8. slope 
of the State, and the country is here also in parts 
marshy ; that portion of the surface which declines to- 
wards the Ohio, and is the most extensive, is diversified 
with hills und valleys, and, on the whole, fully nine- 
tenths of the surface are susceptible of cultivation, 
nearly three-fourths being preéminently fertile. The 
hills ure generally cultivable to their summits, and the 
river bottoms are exuberantly productive. The surface 
of the central and N. and W. parts is level and moder- 
ately rolling, consisting of forest and prairie. The E. 
and S. E. are somewhat billy, becoming rather rough 
and broken on the banks of the Ohio. A ridge of high- 
lands is found crossing the N. half of the State from 
E. to W., forming 
the watershed be- 
tween thestreams 
flowing into Lake 
Erie and those 
emptying into the 
Ohio. Extensive 
timber tracts, in 
former times de- 
nominated the 
“barrens,” were 
fonnd between the 
Scioto and Great 
Miami rivera, 
many of which, 
by the prevention 
of fires, are again 
covered with for- 
est growth, and in 
this section of the 
State timber is becoming more abundant than it was 
half a century ago. — Rivers. The State is amply wa- 
tered; besides the Ohio, with its aftluents, the Scioto, and 
Great and Little Miami, there are the Muskingum, the 
Maumee, Sandusky, Huron, and Cuyahoga rivers, all 
having their outlet in Lake Eric, and draining the N. 
part of the State. Lake Erie extends along two-thirds 
of the N. frontier, with a shore-line of 200 m., including 
Maumee and Sandusky bays, forming fine harbors within 
the limits of the State. — Geol. and Min. The geological 
formations are nearly all secondary, comprising lime- 
stone, lias, saliferous and ferriferous rocks, sandstone, 
greywacke; &c., in horizontal strata. The great bitu- 
minous coal-field of Pennsylvania and Virginia projects 
into the E. and S. E. parts of the State, among the 
western foot-hills proper of the Alleghany mountain 
system, its W. boundary extending from the N.E. corner 
of Trumbull co., through the cos. of Portage, Wayne, 
Knox, Licking, and Fairfield, to the mouth of the 
Scioto. The coal-fields cover, in the aggregute, an esti- 
mated superficies of 12,000 sq. m., extending through 20 
cos., and embrace nearly one-third of the area of the 
entire State,—it being calculated that the co. of Tuscara- 
was alone is underlaid with an amount equal to 80,000,- 
000,000 bushels. According to census returns, 6,008,598 
tons of bituminous coal were mined in the State in 1880, 
To the NW. of the coal measures is found a very narrow 
belt of the anderlying coal conglomerate, forming the 
rim of the coal basin. To this succeed the Chemung 
and Portage groups, and other formations in the down- 
ward series ofthe Devonian and Silurian systems. Salt 
springs are numerous within the carboniferous limits, 
and large quantities of this mineral are manufactured 
for market. In 1880 the product was 2,650,301 bushels, 
Tron is found in abundance between the Licking and 
Muskingum rivers, near Zanesville, and in the Ohio near 
the S. W. corner of Adams co., and more particularly in 
the cos. of Lawrence, Gallia, Jackson, Meigs, Vinton 
Athens, Hocking, Perry, and Licking. The ore obtained 
in some of these counties is of very superior quality 
being suited to the finer class of castings ; itis computed 
to cover an area of 1,200 sq. m., and has laid the foun- 
dation of a very extensive jron interest in the S. part of 
the State, In the N. the furnaces are supplied with the 
raw material from the Lake Superior mines. The total 
quantity manufactured in 1880, as returned by the 10th 
census, was 930,141 tons. Petroleum also forms a some- 
what important mineral product of the S. E. section of 
the State, $1,600,000 worth having been obtained during 
the year just mentioned, in Washington, Athens, Mor- 
gan and Noble cos. The quantity refined in and ex- 
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ported from Cleveland was 1,472,284 barrels, besides: 
652,000 barrels shipped in a crude state, Olay, in all its 
forms, is fonud in vast quantities, as, also, carbonate of 
lime, Hydraulic coment, in large deposits, is known to 
exist, though it has, us yet, not been made developable, 
Large quantities of building-stoue and grindstones are 
quarried iu the N. part of the State, and contribute 
pretty ly to the industrial economy of the com- 
monwealth. During the year 1860, the shipments of 
what is known as “Ohio stone,” totalized over 176,000 
tons, divided between the two descriptions before men- 
tioned, The geological survey of the State, authorized 
by the | ature in March, 1860, was entered upon in 
June following. — Clim. and Veg. The climate of N. 
Ohio is of course colder in winter than the southern and 
central divisions, yet even here severe weather is not 
usual. In the lust-named regions, the ground is seldom 
covered with snow more than a few days, the ther- 
mometer not usually sinking as low as zero. The sum- 
mers in all parts of the State are warm and well adapted 
to the growth and maturation of Indian corn; the fall 
season is remarkuble for ite genial features. The rain- 
full is generally sufficient for the most successful hns- 
bandry,—dronghts, althongh sometimes occurring, 
being not more frequent than in the adjoining States. 
According to reliable observations fn several localities 
during 1881, the fall of rain was 35 inches, being abou 
2 inches under the avernge of a number of years 
In point of aalubrity, the State will favorably compare 
with any in the Union. Meteorological observations 
have been kept up with commendable regularity in 
some 20 different localities in the State for a number of | 
years. From these it would appear that the north! 
winds of Lake Erie reduce the mean temperature of 
the State almost to an equality with the N. boundary 
Kelley's Island is 1-1 6th of a deg. Fahr. warmer in sum- 
mer than Urbana, 114° 8. in latitude, while the summer 
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temperature is but 1-24th of a degree Fahr. colder. 
Cincinnati, one degree farther S., presents an annual 
mean temperature nearly 5° warmer than either. Ina 
decade of years (1871-1880) that of the State, taken in 
its entirety, was found to be 50.25 degrees Fuhr. The 
timber growth of the State includes white and black 
oak. jack oak, and several uther quercine varieties; the 
black, Line, gray, and swamp ash, several kinds of | 
poplar, sycamore, pawpaw, dogwood, buckeye, elim, 
cherry, and hornbeam, besides beech, iron-wood, bass- 
woud, walnut, and n few evergreen trees. — Smil and 
Agric. The soil of this State is, generally speaking, of 
the highest fertility, free from rock or stone, and readily 
cultivated, There is but a small proportion of the sur- 
face unavailable for agricultural production of some 
sort, or absolutely unfitted for tillage. The valleys of 
the rivers, and, particularly, of the two Miamis, the 
Bcioto, the Maumee, and their feeders, contain the most 
fertile and valnable soils. Indeed, it might be difficult 
to find anywhere jands equalling these in extent, sur- 
passing them in the eloments of fertility, or in agricul- 
tural capacity. The Scioto and Miami bottoms contain 
each an aren of about 3,800,000 acres, and together com- 
prise more than one-fourth of the superficies of the 
whole State, The basin of the Muskingum, thongh 
leas in extent, has much excellent land, while the Mau- 
mee bottoms in the N. W he once thoroughly drained, 
will be fonnd equal to any in fecundity, being for the 
most part deep, black mould. with jnst sufficient sand 
intermixed to constitute soila of the very highest fer- 
tility. Of such a character is the“ Black Swamp,” in 
the N. W. of the State, tracta of which have of late years 
become sufficiently dry for cultivation, and, it Is claimed, 
are the best corn and grass lands. The lake-shores of 
Erie are of superior adaptation to the growth of fruits, 
on account of their exemption from Nicions frosta. 
The peach, so lintle to fail in most of the N. States, finds 
here a congenial atmosphere, while the culture of the, 
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grape la, haps, more successful than in any other 
Part of the State; in fact, coma of the Jalands of the lake 
are becoming celebrated for their vinous produce. In 
an agricultural point of view, Ọ takes u front rank. 
Wheat, maize, barley outs, buckwheat, rye, hey grass- 
seeds, Irish and sweet potatoes; the various Inde of 
pulse, with flax, hemp, and other fibrous growths; hops, 
tobacco; the — hardy fruits and cucurbitacegus 
varieties, with nearly every kind of garden-vegetables, 
are extensively cultivated; maple and sorghum syrup 
aud sugar, honey, aud wine, are raised and manufactured 
in co! le quantities; and horses, cattle, sheep, 
and bogs are reared in large numbers, Tho State 
Board of Agriculture made during 1880 an endeavor to 
obtain more accurate returns of the crops of the State 
than had been hitherto obtainable through the township 
assessurs. The result was satisfactory so far as regards 
wheat, the other crops being partiy estimated, The 
returns showed 2,009,657 acres cut in 1850, yieldin 
62,675,083 bushels, or 18.1 bushels to the acre; 46, 
acres wore reported winter killed. The number of 
neres sowed for 1851 was 2,294,210. Nearly all the poor 
Yields of wheat are found in the two tiers of counties 
nearest the Ohio River, which are largely mining re- 
gions, billy, and more adapted to sheep than to u bent. 
In the twenty poorest counties the yield was a little 
over ten bushels to the acre, and in the remaining sixty- 
eight counties nearly twenty bushels to the acre. The 
other crops partly estimated were 115,521, bushels 
corn ; 17,867,289 bushels oats; 1,590,098 bushels harley; 
287,095 bushels rye; 1,129,425 gallons sorghum ; 32,128,- 
685 pounds tobacco ; 17,722,646 bushels apples; 2,038,466, 
pounds maple sugar; 383, The 
amount of butter and cheese reported wus over £0,000,- 
Of 


importance, next corn; the wool and mutton crop was 
reported more in value than all the coal mined in the 
State, at net prices; during the year, the number of hogs 
raised decreased twenty{per cent., while the umber of 
sheep materially increased ; butter is of very uniform 
production throughout the State, and even at the insuf- 
ficiently reported yield ranked one-fifth as much as 
wheat. Cheese is mainly produced in about twenty 
northerly counties, though its production is gradually 
spreading over a wide area; hny was n large and valu- 
able crop. Outs, barley, rye, and buckwheat are re 
ported as not paying crops in Ohio, taking year by 
year.—Mines and quarries, ‘The report of the State In- 
spector of Mines for the year 1880, showed that since the 
mining law of 1875 went into N new and ap- 
proved systems of mining have n adopted in many 
cases. The ventilation and general security of the 
mines have improved, and, most important of all, the 
number of serious and fatal accidents has been greatly 
reduced, There were In the State over (00 mines re- 
ported. This State is noted for its ample enpply of ex- 
cellent building stone, The Dayton Stone is famons for 
ite beauty as well as fur its strength. It has se good a 
name, that it hws found its way to markets hundreds of 
miles distant. In strength it equals good granite. It 
resists a crushing power of more than 15,000 pounds to 
the cubic inch. But the limestones, however available 
for these purposes, and however valuable to the locali- 
ties where they occur, become insiguificant when con- 
sidered by the side of the great sandstone quarries of 
the State, Of these, the Bereagrit leads the list. This 
wonderful stratum stretches entirely across the State 
from north to south, and supplies the best building- 
stone, all thin considered, found in the United 
States. An exhibit at the “Centennial” attracted much 
attention, As Ohio stone, it ix known and esteemed 
from the remote seaboard to the Rocky Mountainsnd it 
is now exported to England in considerable quantity — 
Public lands, de. Within the limita of the State, the 
public land system was inaugurated under the ordinaneg 
of 1785, by the Continental Congress. The ear- 
lier operations of the system in Ohio were singularly 
complicated by reservations in the claims of the States 
ceding the territory, Virginia reserved 4,204,500 acres 
between the Scioto and Little Minmi rivers, nearly one 
sixth of the aren of the Stute, to satisty the claims of 
the officers and soldiers of her Continental line, Con- 
necticut retained 3,800,000 acres bordering upon Lake 
Erie, and surrendered her claims under her colonial 
charter to the zone between the Ast and 42d parallels 
westward, Of this reservation, she retained only the 
title to the soil, the right of eminent domain being re- 
signed to the general government. Some 600,000 acres 
of the W. part of this reserve were granted, in 1792, to 
certain of her citizens, whose property had been burned 
during the inronds of the British troops under General 
Arnold and others during the Revolutionary War. 
These latter donations ure commonly known as “ fire- 
lands.” The United States Military Lands constitute a 
separate tract W. of the first 7 tiers of townships sur- 
veyed under the ordinance of March 20, 1785, to the 
Scioto River, These lands, embracing 2,500,000 acres, 
were appropriated by Act of June 1, 1796, to satisfy 
certain claims of officers and soldiers of the War of In- 
dependence, Land-warrants granted by the U. States 
for war services daring the Revolutionary period were 
locatable in that district np to Jnly 3,1 when, by 
statute of that date, the vacant lands the U. States 
military district were laid open to sale; and the scrip 

rinciple in sxtisfying warrants was adopted, The Ohio 
Purchase, lying along the Ohio River in the 
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8.E. corner of the State, originally absorbed 1,600,008 
acres, of which, however, less than 1,000,000 were paid 
for and patented. Symmes’ Purchase, including 311,682 
acres, extends from the Ohio Kiver N. between the 
Miami and Little Miami rivers, with a breadth — A 
ing 27 miles. The two tracts last mentioned were 
ject to the school reservation of the 16th section in 
every township, and of section 29 tur the support of 
religious worship, Several small tracts, reserved for 
special purposes, present anomalies iu the earlier land 
operations which subsequent legislation bas happily 
removed, The substitution of military bounty 
warrants for meeting the claima of our veternus has 
very greatly simplified this branch of the public service, 
— ge „ *. State mae Se — 
as t y cl ouly a very few n 

tracta 1 if in fact there be any, at the dispo 


sal of the goverument.— T. Div. The State u 
divided into 88 counties, as follows: 
Adams, Fairfield, Licking, Portage, 
Allen, Fayette, Logan, Preble, 
Asblan: Frankin, Lorain, Putnam, 
Ashtabul Fulton, Lucas, Richland, 
on 888 —.— Sandusky 
ze, en 

Belmonts Greene, — Beloto, á 

rown, Guernsey, Mediua, Benecea, 
Butler, Hamilton, Meigs, Shelby, 
Carroll, Hancock, Mercer, ‘Stark, 
Champaign, Miami, Sommit, 
ark. eaten 2 Trumbull, 

mont. je A tgomery, was, 
Clinton, Highland, Morgan, d Union. 
Columbiana, — Morroi, —.— Wert, 
ton, 

Gran ford, Huron,” Koble, Sa” ¥ 

uşahoga, ackson, taw: asbiogton, 
Darke, Jeiferson, Paulding, Warne. 
Defiance, Knox, Perry, Williams, 
Delaware, Pickaway, Wood, 
Erie, Lawrence, Pike, Wyandot. 


Cities and towns. The principal nre Cincinnati, Columbus, 
(State cap.), Cleveland, Dayton, Toledo, Zanesville, Ham- 
ilton, Springħeld, Chillicothe, Steubenville, Sandusky, 
Portsmouth, Akron, Marietta, Gallipolis, Ironton, Ur- 
bana, Wooster, Bellair, Youngstown, Xenia, Piqua, Dek 
aware, Lancaster, Lima, Mount Vernon, &c.—Gort., & 
The existing constitution of the State wus adopted in 
1851. The right of suffi is vested in every male 
citizen who has resided in the State one year next pro- 
ceding the election, and who hus paid a State or county 
tax. The general elections are held biennially on the 
second Tuesday of October. The general assembly com- 
sists of a senate of 37 members, and a house of repre 
sentatives of 111 members, both chosen in districts for 2 
ears. The executive consists of u governor (also elected 
for 2 years, and who receives a salary of $4,000), a lieuteu- 
ant-governor (paid $2 per diem during the sittings of the 
legislature, as ex-officio president of the senate), secretary 
. ($2,000) § tate auditor, ($3,000, ne treasurer, 
000.) comptroller of the treasury, ($1,7 attorney- 
general, ($1,500,) commissioner of schools, (31,500, ) clerk 
of the supreme court, (31,500,) and a board of public 
works, composed of 3 members, each receiving a salary 
of $500 per annum. The judiciary is represented by a 
supreme court, 2 over by » chief justice in com- 
junction with 4 puisne judges, or justices, chosen by 
popular vote ſor 7 years, by a joint ballot of the 
assembly, and exercising original jurisdiction in causes 
of quo warranto, mandamus, habeas corpus, and proce- 
dendo, and appellate jurisdiction in other cases; and 43 
udges of common pleas, also elected fur 7 years. The 
eno of the supreme or superior court receive a 
emolument of $3,000, The State is divided into 9 
ciary districts, each ng its superior or district 
court, besides being further divided into 85 sub-districts, 
coming under the jurisdiction of courts of common 
leas, nnd presided over by 44 justices. A 3 
Re also allotted to each county, together with a clerk of 
court, auditor, and treasurer. The E aoa made 
B80 gives to O. 21 
representativos in the National Congress, and 23 eleo- 
toral votes, Finances.—On Jan. 1, 1882, the public 
funded debt of the State was $5,201,665. The local in- 
debtedpess at the same time was as follows: 


Debts of counties. . . . . . . .. . .. $3,222,683 78 


Debta of eities —.—— 37,0 80 
Debts of incorporated villages . . . 1,055,817 96 
Debts of townships ... . . . . 457,407 60 


Debts of special school districts. 1,468,842 61 
Total local debte . . ste, $44,114,100 75 


The amount of cash in the State Treasury on November 
15,1880, the beginning of the fiscal year, was $1,235,891.60, 
The receipts during the year from taxes and all other 
taxes were $7,241,474.28; the disbursements for the same 
period were $6,740,053,17—leaving in the Treasury, at 
the end of the fiscal year (Nov, 15, 1881), a balance of 
$501,421.11. The total value of real property, as re- 
turned by the and on the grand dupli- 
cate for 1580, was §1,102,049,931. The valuation of real 
property exempt from taxation in the State, ns re- 
turned by the several county auditors to the Auditor 
of State for the use of the State Board of Equalization, 
is as fullows: Total valuation exempted, $77,068,743, 
classified as follows: Colleges and academies—Number 
in State, 227, $2,833,186. Public common school property 
Number in State, 11,764, $14,422,582. Churches—Num- 
ber in State, 7,483, $18,804,907. Public Charitable Insti- 
tutes—Number in State, 317, $11,183,594. All other 
buildings, etc., exempt from taxation—Number in State, 
957, $23,728,072, Valnation of cemeteries, public parks, 
ates ene The taxes levied for 1880 were m 
s: 


State tax for 1890.. 
County, township, 
city taxes... 
Delinquent tax 

Special dog-tax.. 


Grand total. „829, 45,959 27 


Manufactures—O. possesses great natural advantages ns 
a manufacturing State, and holds a very high rank iu 
this respect. In 1570 the manufactures of O. were 1-12th 
of the aggregate of the whole country, the rate of 
interest being greater than in any of the so-called 
manufacturing States, Pennsylvania alone being ex- 
cepted. The figures of the 10th census are not vet 
available, but the recent commercial statistics of Cin- 
cinnati and Cleveland point to an enormous increase 
during the last 10 years. For 1880 the estimate was 
made of a total value of manufactured products of 
$450.000,000. Some of the mannfacturing interests 
now developed in O have alrely been mentioned in 
this article. Its abundant and excellent hard wood 
timber invites wood-working of all kinds. Its cheap 
fuel is the basis of all suecessful manufactures. Its 
generons markets make another advantage which it 
has over the sterile East. A dollar here purchases 
nearly twice as much of the produce of farm and or- 
chard as it will do in New England. Iron, too, which, 
like coal, is a sort of universal basis for manunfactures, 
is produced here in great amount, and in every grade 
of excellence known to American production, It must 
be cheaper here for all time to come than in the points 
which lie beyond. If there is one interest more than 
another to which Ois adapted, but which is not yet fully 
developed, it is the working of iron in its different 
phases. Numerons rolling-mitls, machine shops, steel 
works, and rail works are already established, hut there 
is room for more. If they are established in the North 
and North-west, the fuel on which they will be obliged 
to depend will, in large measure, come from O The 
great coal-producing centres of the Ohio field are anre to 
duplicate the “black country” of central Englund in 
the near future. Already the work has been well begun. 
In 1880 there were in the State 4 rolling-mills, with 
an aggregate capital of $9,210,270; average number of 
hands employed, 10.266: wages paid, & 52. The 
materials employed in these mills were 50,791 tons of 
iron ore, 185,713 of iron rails, and 48,002 of serap iron; 
220,000 bushels of charcoal, and 613.105 tous of bitu- 
minons coal: total value of materials, $11,450,038, The 
value of products. chiefly consisting of bar iron, rod iron, 
iron rails, sheet iron, hoop iron, and cut nail, was 815, 
247,770 The report of the Commissioner of Labor sta- 
tistics for the year 1880 notes the improved condition 

f mechanics and laborers engaged in the varions in- 

ustries of the Stat Wages have increased, and, in 
the leading industries, the number of employees has 
been largely augmented. In the manufacture of pig- 
iron the number of employees has increased from 5153 
in 1878 to 9796 in 1880, und in the rolling mills the in- 
erense has been from 5490 in 1878, to 10,746 in 1880. In 
the other indnstries the increase of employees has not 
been so mirked, but the increase of employment to all 
connected with the industries is a matter for congratn- 
lation. There were in all, in 1880, 105 strikes; and of 
these 43 won. 34 lost. 23 compromised, and 5 remained 
undecided, On account of wages there were 73 strikes, 
na follows: At coal mines, 22: Cincinnati, 14; Cleve- 
land, 14; miscellanvons, 23. Of these 73 there were 27 
won, 23 lost, 18 compromised, and 3 undecided. By 
ocenpation the strikes in the State were as follows: 
Coal-mipers, 4l; moulders, 16; iron-workers, 7; coopers, 
5: cigar makers. 4; laborers, 4; printers, 3; boys, 3; 
machinists, 2; safe makers, 2; freight and baggage 
handlers, 2; and one each of the following: Tanners, 
shoemakers, horseshoers, hod carriers, horse-collar 
makers, bricklavers, stone-cutters, teamsters, iron pipe 
makers, lamphehters, agricultural machine makers, 
glass workers, boiler makers, paper makers, tailors, and 
rope makers. The report says that unsteady employ- 
Ment, with the accompaniment of uncertain income, is 
a prime cause of labor strikes in O. It is noticeable 
that strikes are more prevalent in those trades in which 
piece work is the rule.—Railrow/s and Canals, The 
mileage of railonds has increased from 36 m. in 1841 to 
572 in 1851; 3,024 in 1861. 3.457 in 1871. and 5,912 in 1881. 
The lines in operation, with their length in the State, 
and cost of roads, are represented in the following 
statements: 


and 


$4,513,240 78 


pecial, 
22,495,941 19 


Mileage 
in Ohio. 


Coat of 


Name of Companies. Roads. 


$110.188 
68 000 
3,149,204 


25,00 | 
600 | 
62 60 
110.31 
30.30 
42.00 | 
5.50 
10.37 
137.20 
5.80 
122.0 
59.93 
19.60 
148.45 
30.00 | 
20.40 
36.00 
169.76 


Alliance and Lake Erie.. 

Antwerp and Panlding. 

Ashfabula and Pittsburgh. 
Baltimore and Ohio and Chicago 
Baltimore Short Line. 

Bellaire and South-western 
Bowling Green 

Celina, Van Wert and § 

Central Ohio 

Cincinnati and Baltimor 
Cincinnati and Kastern.. 
Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayto: 
Cincinnati, Hamilton and Indap . 
Cincinnati and Maskingum Valley, 
Cincinnati Northern. 
Cinc., Georget’n and Portsmouth 
Cinc., Richmond and Chicago. 
Cine., Sandusky and Cleveland. 


5.358. 550 
1,747,455 
1,082,406 
4,946,011 
2,665,160 
5,540,164 
1,000,000 

262.550 
1.011.285 
6,221,026 


OHIO 


tangs 
0. 


Cost o, 
in OW A 


Roads. 
$3,848,339 


63,000 
18,174,435 
4,626.77 
4,000,000 
4,628,526 


Name of Companies. 


Cincinnati and Springfield... 

Cincinnati Street Connection 

Cincinnati and Westwood... 
Columbus, Cine, and Indap... 
land and Mahoning Valley 


48.05 
3.12 
5.63 

8065.60 

80.81 


Mt. Vernon and Delaware 
Painesville and Ashtabula. 
16,225,819 
8,090,306 
alleen 
Columbus and Hocking Valley 
Columbus and Maysville. e 
Col., Springfield and Cincinnati. 
Columbus and Toledo... 

Col., Washington and in 
Columbus and Xenia. 

Connotton Vall 

Dayton and Michigar 

Dayton and South-easter 

Dayton and Union... 

Dayton and Western 

Eastern Ohio. 

Iron.. 

Lake Erie and Western. 

Lake Shore and Mich. Southern. 
Leased Lines dk 

Liberty and Vienna, 

Little Miami.. Sa 
McComb, Deshler and Toledo. 
Mahoning Coal 

Marietta City Branch 

Marietta and Cincinnati 
Massillon and Clevelanc 

Mount Gilead. .... ..... 5 

Newark, Somerset and S'tville. 
New York, Penn. and Ohio. 
Niles and New Lisbon, 


4,881,634 


2,900,000 
3,631,106 


1,814,771 
5,780,000 


114.00 
31.74 
37.23 

775 


| 14,900,000 
79.978.000 


North-Western Ohio f 7 Oidium, u. 


Ohio Central.. 

Ohio Southern 

Ohio and West Virginin 
Painesville and Young: 

Panlding and Cecil 

Pitts., Cincinnati and 

Pitts., Ft. Wayne and Chicago. 
Rocky River. 

St. Clairsville 

Sandusky, Mansfield and Newark. 
Scioto Valley 8 
Toledo, Delphos, and Burlington 
Valle 


12,900,000 
1,058,161 


158.75 
251.80 
5.53 
6.65 | 


39,061,407 

131,250 
| 41.645 
116.25 3.363.300 
106.00! 8,404,942 
176.50 8,740,000 
$ 59.00 1,967,687 
Wheeling and Lake Eri 12.50 | 489,0900 
Lines from other States 258.08 | 


T PERNE 5,912.07 493,500,847 


O. has 654 m. of canals proper, 36 m. of feeders and river 
cuts, 11 m. of reservoirs, and 95 m. of the Muskingum 
slack-water improvements, from Marietta to Dresden, 
making a total of 796 m. of artificial navigation. The 
first canal (the Ohio) was begun in 1825, and the last 
completed in 1844. The total cost of all was $14,685,666. 
The canals are as follows: 


Ohio, Cleveland to Portsmouth. 
Trenton feeder.. 
Dresden side cut 
Granville feeder 
Columbus feeder.. 
Miami and Erie, Cincinnati to Toledo 
Branch to Indiana State line, connecting with 
Wabash and Erie cana ` 
Sidney feeder.... 
St. Mary's reserv 
Walhonding. Roscoe to Rochester. 
Hocking, Carroll to Athens. 


The report of the Board of Public Works for t 
ending November 15, 1880, shows the canals to be in 
excellent condition. The receipts during that year from 
tolls and water rents were $256,988.64, and the expen- 
ditures for repairs of an ordinary nature, and for work 
of an unusual character, were $223,642.92, leaving a 
balance to the credit of canal find of $12 2. Balance 
brought forward from last year $52,875.56, thus placing 
in the treasury during the two and one-half years under 
State management, $66,221 28,— Hist, The first explora- 
tion of the territory now constituting the State of Ohio 
was made by La Salle, a French voyageur, in 1680, who 
sought to establish trading relations with the Indians, 
The English, however, soon claimed the region, sent 
ont surveyors, and founded trading settlements. In 
the war which ensued, General Washington first became 
known asa military commander, Despite his exertions, 
backed by a powerful force sent out by Gen, Braddock, 
the French continued to hold possession of the country, 
until Canada and the whole region E. of the Mississippi 
were surrendered to the English by the treaty of 1763. 
The division of territory which took place after the 
establishment of American Independence is treated of 
elsewhere in this article, In 1788, the first permanent 
settlement under the National government was made at 
Marietta, and the country became known as the North- 
west Territory, ultimately to be admitted as a State into 
the Federal Union, April 30. 1802. Pop. (1880) 3,198,062 
of whom 1.613.936 males and 1.584.126 females; 3,117,- 
20 whites, 79,900 colored, and 112 Chinamen). See page 
1852, for statistics of the ninth U. 8, Census. 
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Ohio, in Ind., a B. E. co., adj. Ky.; area, abt. 90 sq. m. 
Rivers. Ohio, and Laughery Creek, Sur., diversified ; 
soil, very fertile. Cap, Rising Sun -A twp. of Bartholo- 
mew co.—A twp. of Crawford co.—A twp, of Spencer 
co.—A twp. of Warwick co. In Jowa,ap.-twp. of Madi- 
don co. In Kan., a twp, of Franklin co. 

Ohio, in Ay.,a W. cent. co.; area, abt. 625 U. m. Rivers, 
Green River, Rough Creek, aud several smaller streams, 
Sur., level; soil, fertile, Min. Coal und iron, Cap. 
Hartford. In N. Y.a p.-twp. of Herkimerco, In Ohto, 
a twp. of Clermont co.—A twp. of Gallia co.—A twp. 
of Monroe co, 

Ohio, in enna., a twp, of Allegheny co. 

Ohio. in W. Vua N.co, adjoining Pennsylvania on the 
E. and Ohio on the W.; arra, abt. 140 sq.m. Rivers, 
Ohio River, Wheeling Creck, and some smaller streams. 
Sur. hilly; sof/, fertile, producing large quantities of 
wheat, Indian corn, oats, hay, butter, and wool. Ain. 
coal, Cap. Wheeling. 

Ohio City, in Kansas, a post-village, cap. of Franklin 
co., abt. 35 m. S. of Lawrence, 

Ohio City, in Missouri, a village of Mississippi co., 
abt. 170 m. S. E. of St Lonis. 

Ohio Farm, in %R ois, a village of Kendall co., abt. 
50 m. S. W. of Chicago. 

Ohio Grove, in ///inois, a village of De Kalb co., abt. 
55 m. W. by N. of Chicago. 

Ohi'opyle Falls, iu /nnsylrania, a cataract of the 
Youghhiogheny River, in Fayette co., abt. 60 m. above 
its mouth, 

Ohi’oville, in Pennsylrania, a Post- village of Beaver 
co., abt. 11 m. WS. W. of Beaver. 

Ohoo' pee, in Georgia, a river flowing into the Alta- 
maha fron: Tatnall co, 

Obrdruff, (or'drooff,) a town of Germany. duchy of 
Saxe-Coburg, 8 m. S. of Gotha, Manuf. Weollens, 
linen, and porcelain, In the vicinity are iron und cop- 
per mines. ùp 4.500. 

Oich. (Loch. (Joule) a lake of Scotland. co. of In- 
verness, Which receives the Glengarry River, aud dis- 
charges itself into Loch Ness by the river Oich. Itis 
6 m. long, with an average breadth of 1 m. 

(Gr. oideo, to swell.) The vine-mildew, a 
pest to which grapes, both in vineyards and hot-houses, 
have in recent times been subject In Europe, and which 
has been traced to the attacks of a species of fungus, 
Oidium tuckeré. This plant is one of the naked- 
spored moulds. Berkeley. however, thinks that the 0. 
is un early stage of sume Erysiphe Sulphur is the 
only remedy which has, as yet, been discovered. 

Oignon, or Ognon, (%- a river of France, 
between the depts. of Hante-Saone and Doubs, which, 
after a W.S.W. course of 80 m., joins the Saone 9 m. N. 
of Auxonne. 

Oil, n. a S. ele, æl ; Fr. huile ; Lat. oleum = Gr. elaion, 
olive-oil, cit.] (Chem.) A name given to three different 
classes of bodies: — . 1 The Fired oils, such as olive, 
linseed, sperm, and castor-oil; 2. The Essential oils, as 
oil of lavender, of rue, of nutmeg, &.; 3. The Mineral 
oils, which are hydrocarbons, more or less impure.— 
Bee Fat, ESSENTIAL OIL, and PETTOLEUM, 

Man» facture af Oils. The simplest of these varied 
Manufactures is that of animal oiis, such as whale-oil. 
Soon after being taken from the whale, the blubber is 
ent into small pieces, and packed iu casks. When it 
arrives at home, it is ina half putrid state, and is then 
emptied into a large receiver. After being allowed to 
settle for some time, the decomposing fat is conducted 
into a copper boiler, in which it is suljected to heat, 
From the boiler the melted oi] flows through a sort of 
filter into coolers, from which, when cold, it can be 
drawn off into casks. In the South Sea whale-fishery 
the blubber is boiled on board the ships. In the manu- 
facture of most vegetable oils, the oils are generally 
procured from the seeds, Olive-oil, however, is an ex- 
ception, being extracted from the soft fleshy pericarp 
of the fruit. The manufacture is very simple. The 
finest oil is obtained by crushing the olives in a mill, 
the stones of which are so constructed ag not to break 
the stones of the fruit, but merely crush the pulp. The 
bruised mass is then put into bags made of bulrush 
Matting, or of coarse canvas, and subjected to gradual 
compression in a screw-press. The extracted oil flows 
into casks, or stone cisterns, partly filled with water, on 
the surface of which it floats, so that it can readily be 
collected by skimming; this is the pure virgin oil. 
When the oil ceases to flow from the press, the mass of 
pulp is taken out of the bags, mixed with hot water, 
and subjected to an increase of pressnre. The second 
quality of oil thus obtained is fit for the table when 
used fresh, but is apt to turn rancid with keeping. A 
still coarser kind of oil is lastly obtained by crushing 
the solid residue in a mill, so as to break the stones of 
the fruit. The manufacture of linseed-oil from the 
seeds of the flax-plant is an illustration of the manufac- 
ture of oils from seeds, Formerly, linseed, rape-seed, 

ppy-seed, and other oleiferous sceds, were pounded in 

ard wooden mortars with pestles shod with iron, and 
afterwards wrapped up ip hair-cloth and subjected to 
pressure. These mortars and presses constitute what 
are called Dutch mills, and are still in use in some parts 
of this country and the continent. On account of the 
extreme hardness and smoothness of the seeds of flax 
and hemp, very powerful presses are required in order 
to extract the whole of the cil. For this reason the 
| wedge-press and Bramah’s hydranlic press have been 
introduced for the purpose, The seeds are first crushed 
in a powerful mill, sometimes called an edge-mill, con- 
sisting of a pair of stones, technically called running- 
stones, or runners, generally made of granite, resem- 
bling grindstones in shape, and from five to seven feet in 
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diameter, so mounted as to roll round in a circular bed 
of stone or iron, These millstones roll around the bed 
thirty or thirty-six times per minute, and soon con- 
vert the seeds, through the partial expression of the oil, 
into a pasty mass, from which a small quantity of very 
fine cold-~(rutwn vil can be obtained by the simple action 
of the press. In order, however, to obtain the princi- 
pal supply of oil, heat is necessary before pressing. The 
processes differ in various manufactories. In this coun- 
try lard-oil is largely manufactured from the fat of hogs. 

Qil, v.a. To lubricate, or to anoint with oil. 

Oil, in Indiana, a township of Perry co. 

Oil’-bag, n. A bag, cyst, or gland in animals, contain- 
ing oil. — Wright. 

Oll'-beetle, n. (Zoll.) See MELAB. 

Oil -bird, n. (ZH.) The GUACHARO-BIRD, Q. v. 

@il’-cake, n. The residuum of various seeds after ex- 
pressing the oil, especially of linseed, rape, aud cotton- 
seed ; it is used for ecattle-feeding, and as manure, 

Oil City, in /eansylranca, a town of Venango co., abt. | 
36 m. S KE. of Meadville. Previous to 1860, O. C. was u 
hamlet ecarcely Known outside the co., but the immense 
yield of petroleum in the vicinity has caused it to in- 
crease rapidly in population aud importance, Pop, 
(1881) 7,315, 

Oil-cloth, n. A cloth or canvas having on one side a 
thick coat of oil-paint. (Ree FLooR-cLoTM,) 

Oil -color, n. A pigment ground and diluted in oil. 

Oil Creek, in /ndiana, enters the Ohio River from 
Perry co. 

Oil Creek, in Pennsylvania, enters the Alleghany 
River in Venango co. 

A post-towuslup of Crawford co; pop. abt. 2,000, 

Oil -dried, s. Exhausted of oil. 

Oiled, p. u. Smenred or anointed with oil. 

Oiler, u. One who vils. — A trader in vils, but rare In 
this sense, 

Ollery. n. The goods of an oilman. 

Oil Gas, n. (Chem.) The inflammable gases and vapors 
(chiefly Aydrecarvons) obtuined by passing fixed oils 
through red-hot tubes, nnd which may be used, as coal- 

as, for the purpose of illumination. They yield a bril- 
iant light, but are too expensive to be generally adopted. 

Oiliness, n. Quality of being oily; unctuousness ; 
greasiness; a quality approaching that of oil. 

Oilman, n.: pl. OILMEN. A dealer in oils only, or in 
oila and pickles, 

Oil’-nut, u. A name applied to any nut or seed which 
yields oil. 

(Bot.) See PYRULARIA. 

Oil of Vit’ riol, n. (Chem.) See SULPHURIC ACID. 

Oil -painting, n. Painting in which the medium for 
using the colors consists partly of oil. Mere decorative 
work was often executed with oil-color in the early Mid- 
dle Ages; but Hubert and John Van Eyck, early in the 
16th century, were the first to substitute oil or varnish 
painting for tempera, in the execution of pictures. Oil- 
painting has the advantages, above all otter modes, of 
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affording great delicacy of execution, a union and insen- 
sible blending of the colors, and, above all, that of im- 
parting great force to its effects. The principal oils used | 
are those extracted from the poppy, nut, and linseed. 
With the latter driers are introduc A small quan- 
tity of oil only is necessary, the colors being tempered 
with turpentine, aud with mastic or copal varnish. In 
restoring old oil-pictures no vil should be used, as it 
darkens after a little time. The dry colors should be 
mixed with pure mastic varnish, and tempered in their 
application with turpentine. See PAINTING. 

Oil'-palim, n. See Erais. 

Oil -press, n. A mill or machine for squeezing out oil 
from seeds or pulp. — Simmonds, 

Oil'-seed, n. The seed of the castor-oil plant, Ricinis 
communis. 

Oil'-shop, n. The shop of an oilman. 

Oil'-skin, n. Leather or linen prepared for making 
water-proof garments. 

Oil'-stone, n. A name applied to two varieties of black 
or white hone-slate, imported from Turkey. 

Oil'-tree, n. ( Bol.) See Ricinus. 

Oily, a. Consisting of oil; having the qualities of oil; 
containing oil; resembling vil: fatty; greasy. 

Oil y-grain, n. (Bol) See SESAMUM. 

Oil y-paim, n. (%.) Sume as OIL-TREE. See ELAIS. 

@inoma ‘nia, or Dipsoma‘nia, n. Gr. oinos, wine, 
dipsa, thirst, mania, madness.) (Med.) An inordivate 
or insane craving tor alcoholic stimulants. Lately, Eng- 
lish medical men have come to the opinion that an in- 
veterate drunkard is to be regarded as habitually under 
the influence of an insane impulse, Which it is impossible 
fur bim to resist, and which, therefore, reuders him a fit 
sulject for confinement or restraint. 

Oint, v. a. See ANOINT. 

Ointment, n. (Lat. unguentum, from unguo, unctum, 
to smear, anoint; Sans. auj, to anoint |] An unguent; any 
soft unctuous substance or compound, used for smear- 
ing, particularly the body, or a diseased part thereof. 

Oise, a river of France, dept. of Oise, rises in the Belgian 
prov. of Hainault, near the frontiers of Ardennes, and 
after a S. W. course of 190 m., joins the Seine at Conflans 
St. Honorien, 12 in. N. W. of Paris. [tis navigable from 
Chauny, in the dept. of Aisne, to its mouth, a distance 
of 75 m. 

Oise, (weise,) n dept. of the N. of France, formerly com- 
prised in the Isle of France, between Lat. 49° band 4° 
45’ N., Lon. 19 40/ and 3° 10’ E: having N. the dept. of 
Somme, E. Aisne, 8, Seine-et-Marne and Seine-et-Oise, 
and W. Eure and Seine-Inferieure. Area, 2,250 sq. m. 


Der. The surface is undulating, the soil fertile, and 
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Numerous cattle are reared. Manuf. Table-linen, wool-“ 
len and cotton tabries, yarn, hosiery, lace, metallic and | 
glass wares, and born, wooden, and ivory articles. Chics 
towns, Beauvais (the cap.), Clermont, Compiegue, uud 
Senlis. Pup. 401,274. | 

Ojib’beways, a tribe of N. American Indians. See 
CHIPPEWAS. 

O’Ka, 4 river of European Russia, rising in the govt. of 
Orel, and after u N. E. course of 537 m., Joining the Volga, 
ut the town of Nijni-Novgured, 

Oka’'man, in Minnesota, u pust-village of Waseca co., 
abt. 20 m. E. of Mankato. 

Okanag on (or VEINAGAN) River, rises in British 
Columbia, and towing S. into Washington Territory, 
enters the Columbia River, abt. Lat. 45° N. Length, abt. 
200 m. 

O Ka. in Minois, a twp. of Shelby co.: pop. abt, 300, 

Okaw, in /linsis, a pust-village ol Washington co. abt. 
14 m. W. N. W. of Nashville. 

Okaw, South,) iu Je, a township of Coles co.; 


In 
Hungary and Wallachia, a measure of the capacity of 
about zA pints. 

O Kean. in Osia, a post-village of Butler co., abt. 14 
m. W. S. W. of Hamilton, 

Okecho’bee, in Florida, a lake in the S. part of the 
peninsula, being surrounded by Brevard, Dade, Mon- 
roe, and Hillsborough cos. It covers an ares of abt. 400 
eq. in., is nearly circular in outline, aud contains many 
islande, 

Okee'che Creek, in Alabama, enters the Tombigbee 
River trom Sumter co, 

Oke finoke Swamp, in Georgi, an extensive marsh 
or swamp in the S. part of Wake co., having a circum- 
ference of abt. 150 m. 

Okemos, in Michigan, a post-village of Ingham co., 
abt, 7m. E. of Lansing. 

O Ken, Lawrence, au eminent Swiss naturalist, B. at 
Offeuburg, 1779, studied medicine and natural history at 
Gottingen, and was alterwards professor of medicine in 
the universities of Jena and Zurich. ‘The aim of all his 
writings might be summarily said to be an attempt at 
applying the principles of transcendental philosophy to 
the tacts of natural history. He produced his first work 
in 1502, with the tithe Elements of Natural Philosophy, 
the Theory of the Senses, and the Classification of Ani- 
mals founded thereon. O. was the first to suggest that 
all animals are built up of vesicles or cells, in his work 
on generation, published in 1505. His remarkable essay 
On the Siynification af the Bones of the Nkull attracted 
little attention at the time of its publication, but was, 
nevertheless, the forerunner of the investigations of 
Carus, Geoffroy St. Hilaire, and Professor Owen, upon 
the laws of homology in the vertebrate skeleton. In 
1847, lus work called Elements of Physio- Philosophy was 
translated into English; and although, like the other 
efforts of this writer, it is beyond the grasp of the gen- 
eral reader, it would seem to be of the deepest mpor- 
tance to the man of science. D. at Zurich, 1847. 

Oke'nite, n. [After Prof. Oken.) (Min) A hydrated 
bisilicate of lime, composed of 25 per cent. of lime, silica 
62, and water 18. It generally occurs in delicately 
fibrous, and sometimes in radiating: masses, of u snow- 
white color, with a tinge of yellow or blue. It is very 
tough. It is found in Disco Island and other places. 

Okevwal kee Creek, in Georgia, enters the Oconee 
River in Montgomery co. 

Okhotsk, or Ochotsk, (0-hotsk,) a prov. of Asiatic) 
Russia, iu E. Siberia, bordering on t tof Okhotsk, 
between Lat. 07° and 669 N., Lou. 1 and 166° E., 
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O'laf I., king of Norway, ascended the throne in 904, 
He introduced Christianity into Norway, Iceland, and 
Greenland. Having been deteated by the kings of Swe- 
den and Denmark in 1000, he threw himself into the sea. 

Orar II., (Sr.) king of Norway, energetically propagated 
Christianity throughout his dominions: but was driven 
from his throne by Canute, in 1030. Two years after- 
wards, he was killed by the people of Drontheim. 

Orar III., surnamed the Jucific, reigned, in conjunction 
with his brother Magnus II., from 1066 until 1065, and 
singly for nineteen years afterwards. 

Olaf IV., son of Maguus III., reigned, in conjunction with 

his two brothers, between the years 1103-1116, 

[Otar V., son of Haco VII., succeeded to the throne of Dem 
mark in 1376, and to that of Norway in 1880. After his 
death, in 1387, his mother, Margaret de Waldemar, 
united the three kingdoms of Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway under one crown. 

Olamon, in Maine, a post-village of Lowndes co., abt. 
v0 in. N. E. of Augusta. 


pop. abt. 1,500. | Olathe, (v-/a'the,) in Kansas, a post-yillage, cap. of 
(Oke, u. lu Turkey, a weight of about 234 pounds, 


Johnson co., abt. 22 m S. W. of Kansas City. 

Ol' bers. Hrixnien WILHELM Matias, a celebrated Ger- 
man physcian and astronomer, B. near Bremen. 1758, is 
chiefly known for his discovery of two planets, Pallas in 
1802, and Vesta in 1807. In 1815 he discovered a comet, 
and subsequently wrote a treatise on the probability 
that a comet may come iuto collision with the earth, 
Among other useful works of his was a proposal to re 
vise the nomenclature of the stars, and a reformation 
of the constellations. D. 1840. 

OV cott, in New York, a post-village of Niagara co. 

Old. a. (A. S. culd, ald; D. oud; Ger, alt.) Grown up 
to strength and maturity; fur udvanced in yenrs, or 
life; aged; baving lived beyond the middle period, or 
rather toward the close of life, or toward the end of the 
ordinary term of living; having passed the grand climac- 
teric of human existence; — opposed to young; as, an 
old man, old age. — Being of long duration or contin- 
uance; having been long made or used; not new or 
fresh: as, an old city. 

“ Old wine is wholesomest. old soldiers are surest, and old lor - 
ers are soundest.” — John Webster, 

—That existed in former ages; preéxisting or preceding; 
as, an old law, an old custom, an old fashion. — Of any 
indefinite duration; advanced in existence or develop- 
ment; as, a child ten years old. — Skilled; experienced; 
versed; adept by long practice; as, an old offender, an 
old humbug, au old hund at the business. — Long culti- 
vated or tilled; matured ; as, odd land. — Long existing 
or surviving ; — hence, decayed ; threadbare ; impaired ; 
good for nothing; as, old garments. — Aucient; an- 
tique; of venerable nge; as, an old relic, au old family, 
an old manuscript.— Shrewd ; astute ; sigucious; crafty; 
cunning; smart; as, he carries an old head on young 
shoulders. (Used colloquially.) — Aged; antiquated; 
servile; used up;— hence deficient in the natural pow- 
ers pertaining to youth and vigor; poor; paltry ; mean; 
— used in a sense of contempt, derision, or disparage- 
meut. — Old-fashioned ; in a former mode or style; us, 
of old: that once was wont; as, the good old times ;— 
hence, by analogy, Jolly; festive; hearty; merry; glad- 
Bome.” 

Of old, long ago; from ancient times. 

“ The monks of old, what a jovial race they were.” Procter. 
Old Age. n. The decline of life; advanced years. 
Old Bridge, in Arw Jersey, a post-village of Middle- 

sex co , abt. 6 m. S.E of New Brunswick. 


Old Cath’olics. (Ecclesiastical History.) See SUP- 


PLEMENT, 
Old; ancient; as, the olden times. 


having E. Kamtschatka and the Tchooktchve country, 
and W. aud N. the govt. of Yakoutsk. Art. 1,100 m. 
long, with an average breadth of 150 m. It is traversed 
by the Stanovoi mountains, The climate is severe. The 
principal river is the Okhota. Tod. Fur and timber. 
Cap. Okhotsk. 4%. Unknown. 

OKHOTSK, cap. of the above prov., is a seanort-town, on the 
Sea of Okhotsk; Lat. 599 20’ N., Lon. 1439 14’ E. 

Okoboji, in lowa, a post-township of Dickinson 

county. 

Okolo'na, in Mississippi, a post village of Chickasaw 
co., abt. 170 m. N. N. E. of Jackson. 

OK ra. or O Kro. n. ( Bot.) A species of plant, genus 
Hibiscus, yielding green pods, which abound in nutri- 
tious mucilage, aud are used for pickles, or served up 
with butter, 

Oktib’beha, in Mississippi, a river flowing into the 
Chickasawha trom Clarke co. 

—A small rivér flowing into the Tombigbee River in 
Lowndes co. 

—A N.E. central co.; area, abt. 620 sq. m. Rivers. Nox- 
ubee aud Oktibbeha Rivers. Surfuce, generally level; 
sou, fertile, Cap. Starkville. op. abt. 14,000. 

O'la, iu Jowa, a village of Tama co., about 48 m. N. of 
Uskuloosa, 

Olaca’cere, n. (Bot.) The Olacad family, an order of 
plants, alliance Berbrrales, Diac. Regular symmetrical 
Howers, axile placentee, stamens alternate with the} 
petals, pendulous ovules, and valvate corolla, They are 
trees or shrubs, often spiuey. Leaves simple, alternate, 
entire, without stipules; occasionally altogether want- 
ing (rarely compound). Flowers small, axillary, often 
fragrant. The plants of this order are natives of tropical 
or nearly tropical climates, and are chietly found in the 
East Indies, New Holland, and Africa. One only is 
known in the West Indies. The order iucludes 23 
genera, 

O'laf I., king of Denmark, perished in 814, in combat 
with the Turks. 


Rivers. Oise. Terrein, and 


agriculture far advanced. 
Epte. 


Prod. Corn, wheat, vats, vegetables, and fruits. | OLar II., succeeded his brother, Canute IV., in 1086. D. 1095. 
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Old’en, a. 
Oldenland ia, n. [From H. B. Oldenland, n Danish 
botanist.) (Bot.) A us of perennial herbaceous plants, 
order Conchonacere. The root of the species O. umbellata 
forms the so-called chay or che root, which is occasion- 
ally imported from India, and used for dyeing red, pur- 
le, and orange-brown. 
Oldenburg, (Grand-Duchy of,) a state of N. 
Germany, between Lat, 52° 30’ and 68° 49’ N., Lou. 70 
35’ and §° 40’ E., having N. the North Sea, E. the terri- 
tory of Bremen, S. and W. Hanover; area, 2,417 sq. m. 
The surface is level, and so low on the coast ne to ren- 
der necessary the formation of dykes, as in Holland, to 
prevent inundations of the sea. The soil is rich on the 
banks of the rivers, but in other parts saudy or marshy. 
Rivers. Weser, Ilunte, Haase, Leda, and Juhde. Lakes. 
Drummersee is the principal. Prod. Flux, hemp, hops, 
Tape-seed, corn and potatoes. Horses and cattle of supe- 
rior breed, and sheep, are extensively reared, Min, Iron. 
Manuf. Linen and woollen staffs. Its commerce is prin- 
cipally carried on in small vessels of from 20 to 40 tons, 
along the const with Denmark, Holland, Hanover, &c. 
Exp. Horses, cicttle, linens, thread, hides, &c. Imp. The 
ordinary colonial goods, and manufactures. Gort. O. is 
governed by a Grand-Duke, tie power of whom is lim- 
ited by an hereditary constitution common to O., and the 
principalities of Lubeck and Birkenteld, which are rep- 
resented in one joint chamber composed of 47 members, 
chosen by fr ters. Each principality has, however, 
its own provincial council, the members of which are 
likewise elected by votes. Hist. The Duchy of O. was 
formed in 1773 by Joseph IT., of the cos. of O. and Del- 
menhorst. It joined the Confederation of the Rhine in 
1508, incorporated with the French empire by Napoleon 
I. in 1510, and was restored to the duke in 1814. Augas- 
tus first assumed the title of Grand-Duke in 1829. Knip- 
hausen was added to the grand-duchy in 1554. O em 
tered into an alliance with Hanover against Prussia io 
1865, and after the defeat of the Austrians, submitted 
to Prussia, with which it signed a treaty of alliance in 
1866. cup. Oldenburg. IVV. (1880) 319,314, 
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Oldenburg. cap. of the preceding grand- duchy. on the 
River Hunte, a tributary of the Weser, 24 m. W. N. W. of 


Fig. 1986, — OLDENBURG. 


Bremen. Its principa! public buildings are the ducal 
castle, the church of St. Lambert, and the public library 
of 24,000 vols. Pop. 12,574. 

Old'en-burg. in Indiana, a post-village of Franklin 
co., abt. 12 m. S. W. of Brookville. 

Old’-faced, a. Having an old aspect. 

Old-fashioned, (-fash'und,) a. Formed according to 

antiquated fashion or custom. 

Oldfield Point Lighthouse, in New York, on 
the N. coast of Long Island, opposite Stratford, Connec- 
tient. It exhibits a fixed light 67 ft. high ; Lat. 40° 58” 
30” N., Lon. 73° 7° 30” W. 

Old Fort, in Pennsylvania, n village of Centre co. 

Old-gen'tlemanly, Old-gen'tlemanlike, a. 
Pertaining to an old gentleman, or resembling one. 

Oldham, a town of England, co. of Lancaster, on the 
Medlock, 6 m. N.E. of Manchester. It owes its rapid 
increase in pop. and wealth to the extensive conl- mines in 
the vicinity, and to its cotton manufactures, Php. 82,333. 

Oldham, in Arkansas, a village of Crittenden co., on 
the Mississippi River, abt. 18 m. above Memphis, Tenn. 

Oldham, in Kentucky, a N. co, adjoining Indiana; 
area, abt. 220 sq. m. Rivers. Ohio River, and several 
less important streams. Surface, diversified; soil, fer- 
tile. Cap. La Grange. 

Old'ish, a. Somewhat old. 

Old Jefferson, in Missouri, a village of Saline co. 

Old’-lang’-sy ne, u. The same as n 

Old Ly’coming, in Pennsylvania, a township of Ly- 
coming co.; pop. abt. 1.400. 

Old s Creek, in Jowa, enters Iowa River in 
Johnson co. 

Old Man’s Creek, in New Jersey, enters the Dela- 
ware River between Gloucester and Salem cos, 

Old Mines, in Missouri, a post-village of Washington 

co., abt. 100 m. S. E. by E. of Jefferson City. 

Old' ness, n. Old age; an advanced state of life or 
existence. 

—State of being of long continnance; antiquity. 

Old Point Com ‘fort, in Virginia, a post-village of 
Elizabeth City co., on James River, abt. 12 m. N. of 
Norfolk. 

Old Providence. an island of the U. S. of Columbia, 
iu the Caribbean Sea; Lat. 13° 21’ N., Lon. 81° 22’ W. 
Area, abt. 10 sq. m. Surface, billy; soil, fertile. Chief 
town Isabel, on the N. coast, . 500. 

Old Red Sand’stone, n. (Geol.) The old red sand- 
stone, or Devonian system, may be considered as em- 
bracing the whole series of strata which lies between 
the Silurian and Carboniferons systems. Certain por- 
tions of the formation were first distinguished in Devon- 
shire, from which it derives its second name. The 
lower margin of the system is characterized by strata 
containing the fossil remains of fishes, and forming a 
line of separation between it and the Silurian system, 
On its upper margin it is distinguished by the rarity of 
the vegetation which so remarkably distinguishes the 
overlying carboniferous rocks. The great bulk of the 
system consists of a succession ofsandstones, alternating 
with subordinate layers of sandy shale, and beds of a 
concretionary limestone. The sandstones pass in fine- 
ness from close-grained fissile flags to thick beds of 
coarse conglomerate, and the shales from sandy, lami- 
nated clay, to soft flaky sandstone. Oxide of iron often 
tinges the whole of the system more or less with a color 
varying from a dull rusty gray to bright red. and from 
red to a fuwn or cream-colored yellow. In the Devonian 

tem, properly so called, the middle and upper por- 
ons exhibit an abundance of fossiliferous limestones 
and calcareons shales, or dark bituminous-looking 
schists. The Devonian formation is nowhere found so 
largely developed as in the U. States. In the New York 
system of rocks it includes (see Fig. 1142) the follow- 


Approximate thickness in N. York. 
red sandstone ........2,000 foet. 


Catskill gron 14 
or ol 
H 1,500 “ 


Chemung.......... 
Portage, and Genesee. . 
Hamilton... eceeee: 
5 š 

pper Helderberg ...... e. 
Schoharie, and Cauda-galli. 
Oriskang sandstone .......... 


Old Say’brook, in Connecticut, a township of Middle- 
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belonging to a past age, or presenting the characteristic! Olens'ter, n. (Bot.) See KL AONAckx. 


qualities peculiar to former times; as,a gentleman of 
the old school; — used also adjectively, us, 
religionists. 

Old'-style, n. See STYLE. 

Old'sty le, JONATHAN, a pseudonym of WASHINGTON In- 
VING. q. v. 

Old Testament, n. (Script.) That H of the Bible 
which contains the collected works of the inspired writ- 

revious to Christ. 

Old — in Illinois, a township of McLean co. ; pop. 
abt. . 

Old Town, in Maine, a post-village and township of 
Penobscot co., abt. 70 m. N.E. of Augusta; pop. of 
township abt. 4,500. 

Old Town, in Maryland, a village of Alleghany co. 

Old Town, in Tennessee, a post-village of Claiborne co. 

Old Town Creek, in Mississippi, enters Tombigbee 
River in Monroe co. 

Old Town Island. in Maine, an Indian settlement 
on an island of the same name in the Penobscot River, 
abt. 1 m. N. of the village Old Town; pop. abt. 400. 

Old Wash ‘ington, in Alabama, a post-village, cap. 
of Washington co., abt. 70 m. N. N. W. of Mobile. 

Old-wife, n. ; pl. OLv-wives. A contemptuous name for 
a prating old woman. 

Olea. n. [Or. olaia, oil.) (Bot.) The typical genus of 
the order Oleacem. The species O. europa is the olive- 
tree, one of the most celebrated and useful of plants. 
It is usually a small tree, with ever-green but dull-look- 
ing leaves. The ripe fruit has a very fleshy pericarp, 


which yields, when pressed, a fixed oil, called olive-oil, 
This valuable product is used for diatetical purposes, in 
the arts, and in medicine. The finest sorts are uced 
near Aix, Montpellier, Nice, Genoa, Lucca, and Florence. 


Fig. 1987. — COMMON OLIVE. 
(Olea Buropaa.) 

Olive-oil is also largely produced in the state of Naples, 

and exported from Gallipoli; hence it is often called 

Gallipoli oil. In medicine, the oil is principally em- 
ployed externally, either by itself or mixed with other 
materials, in cerates, ointments, and plasters. When 
administered internally, it is nutrient, emollient, demul- 
cent, and laxative. The fruit of the olive is esteemed 
as an article for dessert, being supposed to be par- 
ticularly valuable for preparing the palate for choice 
wines. Olives for dessert are gathered when unripe, 
soaked in water to get rid of their excessive bitterness, 
and then preserved in salt and water, slightly aroma- 
tized. The wood of the olive is much employed for 
cabinet-work, being remarkable for its hardness, The 
leaves and barks have been highly extolled by some 
medical writers for their tonic and febrifugal properties. 
The substance called olive gum, or olivile, is a resinous 
exudation from the tree. 

Olen cee. n. (Bot.) The Oliveworts, an order of plants, 
alliance Solanales. Diaa. Two or four free stamens. — 
They are trees or shrubs, with opposite leaves; flowers 
usually perfect, or rarely unisexual; calyx persistent, 
4cleft, sometimes obsolete, inferior; corolla regular 
4-cleft, or of 4 distinct petals — sometimes absent æsti- 
vation valvate; ovary 2-celled, with 2 suspended ovules 
in each cell; fruit fleshy or dry, often 1-seeded; seeds 
with abundant fleshy albumen ; embryo straight. Most 
of the plants of this order flourish in temperate regions, 
but a few occur in the tropics. The barks of many are 
tonic and febrifugal. The mild purgative called manna 
is obtained from several species. The wood of some is 
hard and durable. The most valuable product of the 
order is olive-oil. (See Orga.) The ler contains 24 
genera and 130 species. 

Oleaginoas, (6-le-d7i-nus,) a. [Lat. oleaginus, from 
olea, un olive; Fr. oléagineuz.] Having the qualities of 
oil; oily; unctuous, 

Oleag’ nousness, n. Oiliness. 

Olen men, n. (Lat, L Any soft ointment pre- 

ared of oil. — Dunglison. 3 


ship of Cataraugus co., abt. 395 m. N. W. of New York 


sex co.; pop. abt. 1,500. 
Old School, n. A school, party, or class of society 


city ; pop. of township abt. 3,600. 
Oleander, n. (Bot.) See Nexium. 
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| Olean, (an“,) in New York, a post-village and town- | O 


— n. (em.) A salt formed of oleic acid and a 
Oleera non n. [Gr. ol from olene, elbow, 
and kranom, f 4 


8 ekranon, 
anion, the head.) (Anat.) The project- 
ing process of the ulna, the sharp, uncovered projection 
at the elbow, over which the ulnar nerve passing, and 
only protected by the cuticle, exposes it to the numbing 
sensation experienced in the hand and forearm when 
rt is Gas n. f < 


the 
Ole‘fiant Gas, n. 


bruised or hit. 

Fr., from Lat. oleum, and facere, 
to make. (Chem. hydrocarbon obtained by react- 
ing on alcohol with an excess of sulphuric acid, in a re- 
tort (Fig. 1988) capable of holding three or four times 
the bulk of the liquid. On heat being applied, the mix- 
ture froths up and gives off a transparent, color! 
inflammable gas, which has a faint, sweetish odor, ani 
dissolves in twelve times its bulk of water. It was 
ea boar by Faraday under great pressure. When 
mixed with chlorine, it forms an oily body, first dis- 
covered in Holland, and thence known as Dutch liquid. 


as — 
bzang 


Fig. 1988. — PREPARATION OF OLEPIANT Gas. 


From this circumstance, it has received its name of ole 
ant gas. Mixed with oxygen, it forms a highly explo- 
sive mixture. It burns with a briltiant white flume, 
depositing a large amount of carbon on cold surfaces, 
and is a more or less large constituent of ordinary coal- 
gue. It is the type of a series of homologous bodies 
nown as the olefiant gas series of hydrocarbons, which 
gress, in regular increments of two equivalents of 
drogen and carbon, from methylene (CH) to para- 
mylene (CLI). It is also known in organic chemistry 
as ethylene; and its oxide, in the hands of M. Wurtz, 
an eminent French chemist, has produced a series of 
compounds of great interest and 2 M. Wartz 
looks on it as the connecting link between organie and 
inorganic compounds. Form. C4H4. 

Oleggio, (ledo) a town of N. Italy, Piedmont, 10 m. 

N. of Novara; pop. 7,500. 

Ole‘ie Acid, „. (Chem.) An acid obtained by saponi- 
fying almond-oil with potash, and decomposing the soap 
by hydrochloric acid, which separates a mixture of oleic 
acid and margaric acid. This, by digestion with oxide 
of lead, is converted into oleate and margarate of lead; 
and by digesting these in ether, an acid oleate of lead is 
dissolved. The ethereal solution is mixed with its bulk 
of water, and decomposed by hydrochloric acid, which 
throws down chloride of lead, and leaves the oleic acid 
in solution, from which it is obtained by evaporation. 
The crude oleic acid produced by pressure in the mann- 
facture of stearine candles may be similarly purified. 
Oleic acid is colorless, concretes at about 50°, and red- 
dens litmus. It is insoluble in water, but abundantly 
soluble in alcohol. The neutral oleates have little ten- 
dency to crystallize. The soluble alkaline oleates are 
soft, fusible compounds, more soluble in alcohol than 
in water. and are decomposed, by excess of water, into 
free alkali and acid compounds. Form, II0. Call, 

Oleiferous, + Hr oleum, and ferre, to bear. - 

rodncing; as, iferous seeds. 

O'leine, d. r. oleine.] (Chem.) The principal in- 
gredient in the fat oils which remain fluid at common 
temperatures. It is procured by po ele the palmi- 
tin and stearine from a fat oil by cold and pressure, dis- 
solving the liquid portion in ether, evaporating, and di- 
gesting the residue in cold alcohol, which dissolves the 
oleine, and leaves palmitin and stearine undissolved. 
Oleine is colorless, inodorous, and tasteless. Its specific 
gravity is about 09. It is insoluble in water, but 
abundantly soluble in alcohol and in ether. It remains’ 
fluid at 325. Form. CyygHy%2- 

Olek’ma, a river of Asiatic Russia, in Siberia, govt. of: 
Yakoutsk, which, after a N. course of 400 m., joins the 
Lena opposite the village Olekminsk. 

O’lema, in California, u post-village of Marin co., abt. 

ole ne in Winds a en hip of Hi 

e'na, „ ge and towns on- 
derson co. about 120 m. N. . of Springfield; pop. of 

oiana in Ol — post- village of Huro about 8 

ena, in, A n co., about 8 m. 
8.8. E. of Norwalk. 3 

Olentan ‘or Wuerstone) River, in Ohio, enters 
the Scioto River in Franklin co. j 

Oleom'eter, n. [From Lat. oleum, and Gr. metron, 
2 An instrument to determine the weight and 
purity of oil. See SUPPLEMENT. 

1 charum. n. [Lt. oleum, and Gr. sakcha- 

ron, sugar. ( Pharmacy.) A mixture of oil and sugar. 

Oleose. O'leous, a. Oily; as, an oleose substance. (x.) 

Oleraceous, (ol-erd'shus,) a. [From Lat. oleris, pot- 
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herbs.) (Bot.) Beionging or having reference to pot- 
herbs; consisting of herbs for cookery. 
Oleron, (Isle of.) (0'lat-rawng,) an island off the W. 
coast of France, dept. Charente-Inferieure, opposite the 


mouth of the Charente; Lat. 46° N., Lon 0° 20 W.; 7 n. 


S. of the Isle of RC. 
d'Oleron. Pup. 18,178. 
O'ley, in Pennsylvania, a post-township of Berks co.; 


„p. abt. 2,500. 
Olfae „ v. 4. To smell; — used in burlesque. 
Olfac'tion, n. (Physiol) The sense by which we 
prone the impressions made on the olfactory nerves 
y the odorous particles suspended in the atmosphere. 
The olfactory nerve, or first pair, has usually been con- 
sidered the great nerve of smell; and it is probably the 
nerve of special sensibility, general sensibility being 
eommunicated by the branches of the fifth pair, dis- 
tributed on the pituitary membrane of the nose and 
sinuses. — Dunglison. 
Olfac’tive, Olſne'tory. a. Pertaining to smelling; 
having the sense of smelling; as, the olfuctory organs. 
Olfac’tor, u. A nose; an organ of smelling. 
Olfac’tory, a. Pertaining to the sense of smell. 
O. nerves. (Anat.) The nerves of smell; the first 
pair of nerves. They arise from the part of the brain 


Area, 99 sq.m. Cup. Chateau 


called the corpora striata, and, perforating the ethmoid | 


bone, are distributed over the mucous membrane of the 
nose, 

orga. a woman of obscure birth, who became the wife 
of Igor, grand-duke of Russia, and after the death of her 
husband, in 945, governed the country for ten years as 
regent, Having become a Christian, and contributed 
to the spread of the faith, she is regurded as a saint in 
the Greek Church. D. 968. 

Ollba“uum, n. Fr. oliban; Lat. olibanum, from Gr. 
libanas.] A fragrant gum-resin, chiefly used as a fumi- | 
gation. Indian olibanum is the produce of Boswellia 
thurifera; but African or Arabian olibanum appears to 
be derived chiefly from another species, B. floribunda, 
according to Royle. This resin is the lebouah of the 
Hebrews, and the incense or frankincense of the Bible. 
See BOSWELLIA. 

OV ifant’s River, or Everaant’s River, in S. Africa, 
Cape Colony, enters the Atlantic Ocean in Lat. 31° 33’ | 
8., Lon. 189 12’ W.; length, abt. 150 m. | 

Ol'igarch, (gark,) n. One of the rulers in an oligarch- | 
ical government, | 

Oligarch’al, e e Oligarch’ical, a. 
Pertaining to oligarchy. 

@Oligarch’ist, n. An upholder or supporter of oli- 
garchical rule. 

OVigarehy, n. [Fr. oligarchis; Gr. oligarchia, from | 
oligos, few, and arche, rule.) A form of goverument in 
which the supreme power Ís placed in a few hands; a! 
species of limited aristocracy, possessing autocratical 
powers. 


Oliveira, (0-le-va’e-ra,) a town of Brazil, abt. 40 m. 
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aperture narrow and long, and notched at both ex-! 
tremities ; outer lip generally thick ; columella oblique- 
ly striated; operculum horny and small in some spe- 
cies, in others not existing. They are bronght princi- 
pally from Asia, but some are also met with on the 
coasts of Africa and South America. | 

Oli’va, a town of Spain, prov. of Valencia, 39 m S. E 
of Valencia, and 28 m. S. E. of Madrid. Manuf. Linen 
aud hempen cloths. Pop. 7,000. 

|Olivaceous, (-va’shus,) a. Olive-green; green mixed 
with brown. 

Olivarez, Gaspar GUZMAN, (0-le-va’rais,) Count, and 
Duke p'. an eminent Spanish statesman, was B. abt. 1587, 
at Rome, whither his father had been sent on un embassy | 
to Pope Sixtus V. When Philip IV. succeeded to the 
crown, the management of public affairs was intrusted , 
wholly to O., and he enjoyed, during the period of 22 
years, almost unbounded authority. The domestic affairs 
of the kingdom he conducted with much success; but 
in foreign affairs he was constantly thwarted by the 
bolder genius of the French minister, Richelieu, and had 
the mortification to wituess the separation of Portugal 
from the crown of Spain, and the loss of Brazil and other 
foreign colonies, which fell into the hands of the Dutch. 
In consequence of these misfortunes the king was reluc- 
tantly forced to dismiss him in 1643, and he b. soon after. 

Olivas’ter, a. Tawny ; of the color of the olive; darkly 
brown, 

Olive, n. [Fr.: Lat. oliva ; Gr. oleia.] (Bot.) See OLIVA. 

—The hue or color of the olive, being a combination of 
violet and green mixed proportionately; as, an olive 
complexion. 

Olive, in Indiana, a township of Elkhart co.; pop. abt. 

1.500. — A township of St. Joseph co. 

Olive, in Jowa, a township of Clinton co. 

Olive, in Michigan, a township of Clinton co. ; pop, abt. 

900. — A township of Ottawa co. 

Olive, in New York, a post- towuship of Ulster co.; pop. 

abt. 5,000. 

Olive, in Ohio, a township of Meigs co., pop. abt. 2.200. 

—A village and township of Noble co., ubt. 26 m. N. of 

Marietta. 

Olive City, in Arizona Territory, a village of Yuma 

co., abt. 150 m. WS. W. of Prescott. 


S. of Tamandua: pop. 2,000. 
Oliven’ga, or OLIVENZA, a town of Brazil, abt. 130 m. 
8.8.W. of Bahia. 
Olivenite, n. (in.) A mineral, consisting chiefly of 
arsenic acid and protoxide of copper, with a little phos-| 
phoric acid and a little water. It is generally of some) 
dark shade of green, sometimes brown or yellow. It is 
found, along with different ores of copper, in Cornwall 
and elsewhere. It is often crystallized in oblique four- 
sided prisms, of which the extremities are acutely bev- 
elled, and the obtuse lateral edges sometimes truncated, | 


Ol'igist, n. (Min.) A variety of specular iron ore. a 
Baird. 

OVigist, Oligis’tic, a. Pertaining or relating to, 
or consisting of, specular iron ore. 

@Olig’oclase, n. [dr. oligos, few, and klasis, fracture.) 
(in.) A soda-felspar. It is a silicate of soda and alu- 
mina, composed of 62°3 per cent. of silica, alumina 23:5, 
aud soda 142. It is white, with a tinge of gray, green, 
yellow, or red, and is more or less trauslucent. The 
A which often occur in twins, resemble those of | 
albite. 


N da; a city of Brazil, about 4 m. N. of Recife; pop. 


5.000. 
@'lio, in Illinois, a township of Woodford co.; pop. 
abt. 2,600, 


O'lio, in Jowa, a vill. of Union co., abt. 10 m. S. E. of Afton. 


O'lio, n. [It. ola, a pot; Sp. olla, an earthen pot.] A 
dish of meat boiled or stewed. — A mixture; a medley; 
a pot-pourri; a jumble. | 
“I have such an olio of affairs, I know not what to do.” Congreve. 

( Mus.) A iniscellany of various pieces. 

@liphant, Mxcaner, (née Witson,) a popular English 
novelist, B. at Liverpool, 1820. Of her very numerous 
contributions io the world of prose fiction, the following 
may be mentioned as enjoying a wide popularity: — 
Pussages in the Life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland of Sun- 
nyside,a graphic picture of Scottish domestic life (1849) ; 
Adam Graeme of Mossyray (1852); Lilliesleaf (1855); 
Katie Stewurt; The Quiet Heart; Chronicles of Car- 
ling ſord, &c. The latter is generally esteemed her 
chef d'œuvre. Nearly all her novels originally appeared 
in Blackwood's Mag. In 1870, Mrs. O. produced Mem- 
otrs of the Comte de Montalembert,and in 1876 Dante,which 

roved a valnable addition to biographical literature. 

OV itory, a. Belonging to the kitchen garden; as, oli- 
tory seeds, 

Dli'va, n. (.) A genus of Mollusca, of the Baccin- 
idæ or “ Whelk” family, common in the seas of warm 
climates. The species ure very numerous ; sume of the 
shells bein 
large, an 
ornamented 
with a great 
variety of 
rich mark- 
ings and bril- 
liant colors. 
The animal 
has a small 
head, termin- 
ated by a pro- 
boscia ; 2 tentacula enlarged at the base, and having the 
eyes situated in the middle; foot very large, us is also 
the mantle. The shell is oblong, cylindrical, smooth, and 
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or in acnte double four-sided pyramids ; it is sometimes | 
also spherical, kidney-shaped, columnar, or fibrous. 
Olivenza, (0-le-vain’tha,) a town of Spain, prov. of Es- 

tremadura, 14 m. S. S. W. of Badajoso, Pop. 5,917. 
Olive Qil. (Agric.) See page 1853. 

Oliver, in Ohio, a twp. of Adams co.; . abt. 1,600. 
Oliver, in Pennsylvania, a township of Mifflin co.: Š 
abt. 2,000. — A township of Perry co.; pop. abt. 1,800. 
Olive’rian River, in New Hampshire, enters the 

Connecticut River, in Grafton co. 
Ol iver’s Prairie, in Missouri, a village of Newton 
co., abt. 12 m. E. by N. of Neosho. 
OVivesburg, in Okio, a post-village of Richland co., 
abt 76 m. N. N. E. of Columbus. 


OV ives, (Mount of,) or Mount OLIVET, a ridge run- 
ning N. and S. ou the K. side of Jerusalem, its summit 
about half a mile from the city wall, and separated from 
it by the valley of the Kidron. It is composed of a! 
chalky limestone, the rocks everywhere showing them- 
selves. The olive-trees that formerly covered it, and 
gave it its name, are now represented by a few trees 
and clumps of trees which ages of desolation have not 
eradicated. Thereare three prominent summits on the 
ridge; of these the southernmost, which is lower than 
the other two, is now known as the “ Mount of Offence,” 
originally the“ Mount of Corruption,” because Solomon 
defiled it by idolatrous worship. Over this ridge passes | 
the road to Bethany, the most frequented road to Jericho 
and the Jordan. The central summit (See Fig. 1151,) 
rises 200 feet above Jerusalem, and presents a fine view 
of the city, and indeed of the whole region, including the 
mountains of Ephraim on the N, the valley of the Jordan 
on theE., a part of the Dead Sea, on the S. E., and, beyond 
it, Kerak in the mountains of Moab. Perhaps no 
spot on earth unites so fine a view, with so many me- 
morials of the most solemn and important events. Over 
this hill Christ often climbed in his journeys to and 
from the holy city. Gethsemane lay at its foot on the 
west, and Bethany on its eastern slope. From the sum- 
mit, three days before his death, Christ beheld Jerusa- 
lem, and wept over it, recalling the long ages of his 
more than parental care, and grieving over its approach- 
ing ruin. 

Olivine, n. (in.) The name applied to varieties of 
Chrysolite of inferior color and clearness. It occurs in 
yellowish-green or olive-colored masses and grains em- 
bedded in basalt and lava. as in the basalt of the Giant’s 
Causeway in Ireland, the lava of Unkel on the Rhine, &c. 
O. is an anhydrous silicate of magnesia and protoxide 
of iron, and is very difficult of fusion. 

OVIa, n. | Hind.) The leaf of a palm prepared for writ- 
ing on by means of a sharp stick, &c. 

Olla. n. [Sp.] An OLIO, q. v. 

Olla-podrida, (ol'ya-pdd-reé'da,) n. Sp., putrid mix- 


shining; spire short, with sutures distinetly grooved; 


ture.] (Cookery.) A favorite dish among the Spaniards, 
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forming a kind of stew of meat and vegetables, seasonet 
with garlic and hot peppers. The epithet pourida is 
applied to this dish, in consequence of the poorer classes 
being obliged to serve it up so often that the odor aris- 
ing from long keeping is far from agreeable. 

—An olio; n pot-pourri; a melange; nny curious mixture 
or medley ; any bizarre or incongruous collection. 

** Quite an olla podrida of people, I declare.” — Marryat. 

Olliwier, Emre, a French advocate and statesman. B. 
at Marseille, 1825. He became a member of the Paris 
bar in 1847; and jn 1848 was Commissary-General of 
the Republic at Marseilles; next Préfect at Langres: and 
returned to the bar in 1849. Elected as “ Opposition ” 
candidate for the third circumscription of the Seine in 
1857, he took part in several important discussions ; 
among Which may be mentioned those relating to the 
laws respecting public safety, the expedition to Italy, 
and regulation of the press. During the session of 1860 
he was one of the most distinguished members of a small 
group of opposition deputies, known by the name of 
“The Five.” In the meantime he undertook the de- 
fence of M. Vacherot, indicted for his work entitled 
Lu Démocratie, and in consequence of the style he 
adopted in pleading, wax suspended for three months, an 
appeal against this judgment failing. In 1863 he was re- 
elected for Paris, and in the first session he distinguished 
himself by his report on the law relating to coalitions, 
aud showed such moderation in his relations with the 
government as to cause a coldness between himself and 
his old political friends. a feeling which was increased 
during the session of 1865, in which year he was elected 
a member of the Council -General of Var. In July of 
the same year he received the appointment of Judicial 
Counsel and Commissary-General to the Viceroy of 
Egypt in Paris, and retired from the Paris bar. In Jan., 
1870, Napoleon III. selected him as prime minister, and 
his nomination was favorably received by the French 
nation, as the initiative of a more liberal system of 
government. But his administration did not answer 
public expectations, and it soon became evident that he 
Was not strong enough to resist the personal will of the 
Emperor. As the head of a responsible minsitry, O. 
incurred the grave responsibility of declaring war with 
Prussia, without being ready to maintain it, and at the 
first news of the Prussian invasion, his administration 
fell, making way for a stronger cabinet. 

Olmsted, in Jowa, a village of Harrison co, abt. 44 
m. NN. E. of Council Bluffs. 

Olm'sted, in Minnesota, a S.E. co.; area, abt. 670 sq. 
m. Airers. Zumbro, Root, and Mivneska rivers. Ster- 
Jace, nearly level; soil, very fertile. Cap. Rochester. 
Top. abt. 77,000. 

Glm'‘sted, in Ohio, a post-township of Cuyahoga co.; 

pop. alt. 2,000, 

Olmütz. (ol/me(r)tz,) a city of Austria, in Moravia, 
on the March, 40 m. N.E. of Brünn. It is one of the 
strongest fortresses of Austria, The principal pnblic 
buildings are the cathedral, town-ball, theatre and mili- 
tary hospital: also a public library of 50.000 vols. 
Manuf. Woollen, liven, and cotton fabrics, earthenware; 
and leather. Pop. 15,000. 

Olney, in Illinois, a post-village and township, cap. of 
Richland co., abt. 130 m. S. E. of Springfield; pop. of 
township abt. 1.499. 

Olney, in Pennsylvania, a former village of Philadel- 
phia c, now included within the chartered limits of the 
city of Philadelphia, abt. 7 m. N. E. of the State-Ilouse. 

Olney ville, in Rhode Island, a post- village of Provi- 
dence co., abt. 1 m. W. of Providence. 

Olograph, n. See HOLOGRAPH. 

OVona., a river of N. Italy, falling into the canal Na- 
viglio Grande, near Milan. 

Oloron, (o/o-rawng’,) a town of France, dept. of Basses- 
Pyrénées, on the Oloron, 13 m. S. W. of Pau. Manuf. 
9 a cloth, yarn, hosiery, paper, aud leather, Pop. 

Olot, (/lote,) a town of Spain, prov. of Gerona, on the 
Fluvia, 63 m. N.N.E. of Barcelona, Munvf. Cotton 
cloth, and woollen caps. paper, and soap. Top. 12,000. 

Olus'tee, or OLUSTER Station, in Florida, a locality in 
Columbia co., abt. 20 m. E. of Lake City. Here in Feb. 
1864, a Union force numbering abt. 6,000 men, under 
Gen. S+ymour, encountered a body of abt. 3,000 Confed- 
erates, under Gen. Finnegan, and after a severe conflict 
of several hours, the Nationals were defeated, with a 
loss of over 2,000 men, besides artillery, ammunition, 
and wagon trains, Confederate loss abt. 1,000 men. 

Olym’pia, in Washington Territory, a town, port of 
entry, seat of Territorial government, and cup. of Thurs- 
ton co, at the head of steam navigation on Puget Sound, 
abt. 150 m. from the Pacific Ocean. It is pleasantly 
situated, and is incressing rapidly in population aud im- 
portance. Pop. (1880) 1,232. 

Olympia, (0-lim'pr-u,) a celebrated valley of Elis, in 
Greece, on the right bank of the Alphens, and the seat of 
the Olympic games. The Sacred Grove (called the Altis) 
of Oc enclosed a level space About 4,000 ft, long by nearly 
2.000 broad, containing both the spot appropriated to 
the games and the sanctuaries connected with them. It 
was finely wooded, and in its centre stood a clump of syc- 
amores. The Altis was crossed from W. to E. by a road 
called the“ Pompic Way,” along which all the proces- 
sions passed. The Alpheus bounded it on the S, the 
Cladeus, a tributary of the former, on the W.. and rocky 
but gently swelling hills on the N.: W. it looked to- 
wards the Ionian Sea. The most celebrated building 
was the Olympicium, or Olympium, dedicated to Olym- 

ian Zeus. It was designed by the architect Libon of 
lis in the 6th centnry B. c. but was not completed for 
more than a century. It contained a colossal statue of 
the god, the master-piece of the sculptor Phidias, and 
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many other splendid figures. In the immediate neigh- 
borhood were numerous other public buildings, called, 
collectively, like the plain, Olympia, Their temple of 
Zeus, in wonderful preservation, was brought to light 


Fig. 1990.— JUPITER OLYMPUS. 


by the German explorers in 1876, together with many 
statues in marble and bronze, also numerous articles in 
terra cotta. 

Olym'pia, daughter of Neoptolemus, king of Epirus, 
was the wife of Philip, king of Macedon, and mother of 
Alexander the Great. She was repudiated by Philip 
about 336 B. ©. Olympia, in revenge, is presumed to 
have instigated the murder of Philip. After the death 
of Alexander, she seized the government of Macedonia, 
and put to death a number of the leading personages 
of the kingdom; but Cassander at length besieged her 
in Pydna, and obliged her to surrender. Cussander 
promised to spare her life, but she was soon afterwards 

killed by the relatives of those whom she had put to death. 

Olympiad, (0-lim'pe-dd,) n. ([Gr. Olympias.} (Co- 
nologu.) The period of four years which elapsed be- 
tween the celebration of the Olympic games was called 
an Olympiad, and gradually became a celebrated æra 

among the Greeks, who computed their time by it. The 
custom of reckoning by Olympiads was first estab- 
lished, it is supposed, with reference to the Olympic 
games which were celebrated 776 years before the 

hristian ra, und the computations by them ceased after 
the 304th, in the year 440 of the Christian ra. His- 
tory has derived much advantage from the Olympiads, 
as they have served to fix the time of many important 
events; but they were not an altogether convenient 
measure of time; for as the games were celebrated at 
the time of the full moon next after the summer sol- 
stice, and as the time of the full moon differs eleven days 
every year, the Olympiads were of unequal lengths, 
sometimes beginning the next day after solstice, and 
sometimes four weeks afterward. 
Olympian, Olym'pie, a. Pertaining to Olympus. 


or to Olympia, in Greece; relating to the Greek gumes 
celebrated at Olympia. 

Olym'pie Games. See Games (PUBLIC). 

Olympic Mountains, a const-range of mountains 
in the N. W. peninsula of Washington Territory, between 
Hood’s Canal and the Pacific Ocean. Mount Olympus, 
with an altitude of 8,138 feet, as estimated by Wilkes, 
is a snow-capped peak, and may be seen far ont to sea. 
It gwes identity to the chain; and the name Olympic 
is now generally applied to this range. This sierra, for 
it consists of several peaks, was first seen by Perez, in 
1774, who named it Sierra Santa Rosalia. Meares 
saw it in 1788, and describes it under the name which 

de gave it, of Mount Olympus. Around and from the 
base of this main sierra, the numerous mountains de- 
scend to bills and spurs, and abruptly terminate on the 

andy beach of the ocean in low perpendicular bluffs. 

Olympion‘ie, a. (Gr. Olympionikes.] Among the 

`~ ancients, an ode or triumphal song in honor of a victor 
in the Olympic games. 

@Olym'pus. [Gr. Olympos.) A celebrated mountain 
of Thessaly. on the border of Macedonia, 30 miles N. of 
Larissa; Lat. 40° 4’ 32” N., Lon. 22° 25’ E. Its highest 
peak is 9,745 feet above the sea, and is covered with 
snow daring two-thirds of the year. The E. side, which 
fronts the sea, is composed of a line of precipices, while 
a profusion of oak, beech, chestnut, and other trees are 
scattered at its base, and higher up are immense foregts 
of pine, giving it in parts a majestic and again a sombre 
appearance: hence, the appellations of the ancient writ- 
ers; as, the frowning Olympus, the majestic Olympus, 
&c. It was regarded by the ancient Greeks us the 
abode of the gods; and the palace of Jupiter was sup- 

to be on the summit. According to the Greek 


legend, it was formerly connected with Ossa, but was 
separated from it by an earthquake, allowing a passage 
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for the Peneus through the narrow vale of Tempe to 
the sea, ‘Che philosophers afterwards transferred the 
abode of the gods to the planetary spheres, to which 
they also transferred the name of Olympus. O. is also 
the ancient name of several mountains, viz.: the N. W. 
range of Taurus, in Mysia; a mountain in the island 
of Cyprus; one in Lycia; one in Elis; and one on the 
borders of Laconia und Arcadia, 

Olympus, Mount,) in Washington Territory. See 
OLYMPIC MOUNTAINS. 

Oly m’pus, iu Tennessee, a post-village of Overton co. 

Ona uf. in Nebraska, a post-township and former vil- 
lage of Dakota co., about 10 miles S. of Sioux City. A 
freshet in 1862 almost totally destroyed the village. 

Om’agra, n. (Gr. omos, shoulder, und agra, seizure.) 
(Med.) Gout in the shoulder. — Dunglison, 

O’maha, in Missouri, a post-village of Putnam co., abt. 
75 m. W. by N. of Keokuk, Iowa. 

Omaha. in Nebraska, principal city of the State, and 
seat of justice of Douglas co., on the Missouri River, op- 
posite Council Bluffs, Iowa, and abt. 40 m. N. E. of Lin- 
coln; Lat. 41° 16“ N., Long. 96° W. 
crosses the Missouri 
in 1877, at a cost of $1,000,000. 100, 000 h 
was received at Omaha in 1877. Zop. (1880) 30.518. 

Oman’, (anc. Owana,) an extensive division of S. E. 
Arabia, between the Persian Gulf and Arabian Sea, or 
Sea of Oman, and forming the ceutral part of the Mus- 
cat dominions. It is a kind of desert, studded with 
oases, and having fertile valleys among its mountains. 
Chief towns, Bostak, Muscat, and Miunah. 
has copper mines. Pop. Unknown, 

Oman'ney, (Cape,) in Alaska, the most S. point of 
King George III. 

Chatham Sound; Lat. 56° 10’ N., Lon. 134° 34’ W. 


Omelet, n. 


O'men, n. 


The U. P. R. R. 
R. at O. upon a bridge, completed 
of live stock 


The latter 


Archipelago, at the entrauce to 


Omar I., caliph of the Mussulmans, was the successor 


of Abu-Bekr, and father-in-law of Mohammed. He 
began his reign a. D. 634, and is conspicuous among the 
conquerors who chiefly contributed to the spread of 


Islamism. His generals, Khaled and Abu-Obeidah, drove 


the Greeks out of Syria and Phoenicia; and the caliph 
himself took possessiou of Jerusalem in 638, which city 
remained in the hands of the infidels till it was recon- 
quered by Godfrey of Bouillon, at the end of the 11th 
century. Amru, one of his generals, defeated the 
troops of Heraclins, near Antioch, in 641. Memphis 
and Alexandria surrendered; all Egypt and a part of 
Libya were conquered from the Romans; and the 


famous library, which had been founded at Alexandria 


by Ptolemy Philadelphus, is said to have been burnt 
by the express order of O. 
at Medina, he was there assassinated by a Persian slave, 
in the 10th year of his reign, a. D. 643. He refused to 
appoint a successor; and thus the caliphate became 
elective. The æra of the Hegira was established in the 
time of this caliph, who also introduced the system of 
standing armies, and a police force. 
tinguished for his impartial administration of justice. 

Omar II., the eighth caliph of the Ommiades, was great 
grandson of the preceding, and succeeded Solyman in 
717. He laid siege to Constantinople, but was forced to 
raise it, on account of a violent storm, which destroyed 
a great part of his fleet. Poisoned, 720. 

Omar, in New York, a post-village of Jefferson co., 
abt. 160 m. NW. of Albany. 

Omar, in Ohio, a village of Seneca co., abt. 18 m. E. of 
Tiffin. 

Oma’‘sum, n. pas) (Anat.) The third stomach of 
ruminant animals. — Dunglison. 

Om’‘bay, Mavoewa, or Matuwa, an island between Cele- 
bes and the N.W. coast of Anstralia, lies to the N. of 
Timor, from which it is separated by the Strait of Om- 
bay, Lat. 8° 8/—80 28“ S., Lon 124° 17’—125° 7’ E.; area, 

961 sq.m. The hills of O. are volcanic, and the coasts steep 

and dificult to approach. The inhabitants are dark 
brown, have thick lips, flat nose, and woolly hair; ap- 
penring to be of mixed Negro and Malay origin. They 
are armed with the bow, spear, and creese, and live on 
the produce of the chase, with fish, cocoa-nuts, rice, and 
honey. A portion of the island formerly belonged to 
the Portuguese, but since August 6, 1851, it has entirely 
become a Netherlands possession. Pop. abt. 200,000. 

Ombre, (dm’br,) n. [It. ombre; Fr. hombre, from Lat. 
homo, a man.] A game at cards, usually played by three 
persons. 


Ombrom’eter, n. Fr. ombrométre ; Gr. ombros, rain, 


and metron, a measure.] An instrument to measure a 
rain-fall; a rain-guage. ' 

O’Mea’ra, Barry EDwaRD, the confidential medical at- 
tendant of the Emperor Napoleon I. in his last days, 
and author of A Voice from St. Helena, was a native of 
Ireland, and B. 1778. He was originally a surgeon in 
the British navy, and was on board the “ Bellerophon ” 
in that capacity on the 7th of August, 1815, when Napo- 
leon went on board. Napoleon having observed Dr. 
O'Meara’s skill and his knowledge of Italian, made over- 
tures to him, on being transferred to the “ Northumber- 
land,” to accompany him to St. Helena as his surgeon. 
Having obtained Admiral Keith's permission, Dr. 0’ Meu- 
ra assented, and remained with the ex-emperor till July, 
1818, when be was recalled and deprived of his rank, 
for having accused Sir Hudson Lowe before the Admi- 
ralty of cruel and arbitrary conduct. He was latterly 
an active partisan of O'Connell, at one of whose agi- 
tation meetings he is said to have caught the illness 
which terminated fatally, June 3, 1836, 

Ome’ga, u. [Gr. 6 mega, the long o.] The last letter 
of the Greek alphabet ; hence, the last of anything. 

Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the ending. 

Ome’ga, in California, u post- village of Nevada co., abt. 

20 m. E. N. E. of Nevad> City. 
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O. was highly dis- 
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Fr. omelette.) (Cookery.) A kind of pan- 
cake or fritter made with eggs and other ingredients 
mixed; as, an omelet aux truffés. 

[Lat.] A sign believed to prognosticate a 
future event, Omens have been common among most 
nations, but were chiefly received in the ruder ages, and 
among the more ignorant of a people. Even in the 
present day, in many parts of England, a superstitious 
belief in mens exists. The howling of a dog by 
night is believed to presage a death in the neighbor- 
hood. The screeching of the owl and the croaking of 
the.raven have, both in ancient and modern times, been 
regarded as omens of some dire calamity. Itis regarded 
as unlucky to see first one magpie and then more; but 
two denote marriage or merriment; three, a successful 
journey; four, an unexpected piece of good news; five, 
that you will shortly be ina great company. To killa 
magpie is to incur some terrible misfortune. When a 
person goes out on any important business, it is lucky 
to throw an old shoe after him. To present a knife, 
scissors, razor, or other sharp or cutting instrument to 
one’s friend is unlucky, as they are apt to divide love 
and friendship. The falling of salt towards persons at 
table, the spilling of wine on their clothes, are evil 
omens. Breaking a looking-glass Letokens the death 
of the best friend of the person to whom it belonged. 
The itching of the nose implied that a stranger was 
coming; the burning of the cheeks, or tingling of the 
ears, that others were talking of us; if of the left cheek 
or ear, ill — the right, well. The way in which fires. cun- 
dles, or lamps burned suggested sundry omens. Divers 
presages concerning the weather are taken from the 
habits of birds, bees, gnats, &c. A sow crossing the road 
before a person going on a journey, is believed to indi- 
cate a disappointment, if not a bodily accident to such 
person; but if the sow be attended by her litter of 
pigs, it denotes a successful journey. To stumble is 
regarded as unlucky, except in going up stairs, when it 
is considered Incky. Fishermen and sailors are particu- 
larly influenced by omens, which they fancy they dis- 
cover in the most trivial circumstances. To lose a 
bucket, or to throw a cat overboard, is believed to be 
very unlucky. Whistling is supposed to raise the wind. 
Sneezing, an involuntary tremor in the mind or body, 
or other nervous affection, particularly spots on the 
body, are among the circumstances from which good or 
evil is presaged. By a regard to these things, many 
persons add yery considerably to their proper share of 
anman misery without any countervailing amount of 
good, 


Having fixed his residence] Omen, v. a. To forbode; to indicate, as likely to bap- 


pen or come to pass; us, to omen well of an undertak- 
ing—To augur; to divine; to foretell ; to prognosticate. 
Omened, (end.) a. Containing an omen or prog- 
nostic; as, an ill mend occurrence. 
O’mening, n. A prognostication; a divination. (R.) 
Omen tum, n. [ias] (Anat.) A prolongation of the 
peritoneum, which floats above a portion of the intes- 
tines and is formed of two membranous layers, with ves- 
sels and fatty bands distributed through it.—Dunglison, 
Omer, n. A Hebrew measure of capacity; the tenth 
part of an ephah, or a little more than 5 pints, 
Omer Pasha, or Omar Pasha, Micuet Lattas, 
Generalissimo of the Sultan’s forces in Europe, and 
Grand Vizier, of Croat origin, born at Pluski, on the 
Adriatic, 1806 ; received his education at the high school 
at Thurm, in Transylvania, and distinguished himself, 
it is said, by proficiency iu mathematics. He became a 
cadet in the border regiment of Ogulin, which he shortly 
left to become assistant surveyor of roads and bridges, 


= 


PASHA. 


Fig. 1991 — OMAR 


Tiring of this drudgery, he deserted from the Anstrian 
army, when, being in quest of a living, he was induced, 
as a means of qualifying himself for the position of tu- 
tor, in the house of a Turkish merchant, to adopt the 
creed of Islam, and thereupon took the name of Omer, 
applying himself with great assiduity to study the lan- 
guage, manners, and customs of his new countrymen. 
He became a master in the new military school at Con- 
stuntinople, where Kosrew Pasha, then minister of war, 


OMSK 


perceiving his talents and enterprise, appointed him Omnipercip‘ient, a. All-perceiving. 
Officer in the regular army of the Sultan, and shortly Ommnip’‘otence, Omnip’otency, n. [Fr.; Lat. 
afterwards made him adjutant on his personal staff, It| omnipotentia, from omnis, and polens ] Unlimited or 
was in quelling the insurgents in Syria and Albania] infinite power; a word, in strictness, applicable only to 
that he first distinguished himself, and he was equally) God ;— hence, sometimes used for God, 
successful in Kurdistan. In 1848, having become a “Will Omnipotence neglect to save ? " — Pope. 
pasha, he kept the aggressive licy of the Russians in Ommip‘otent, a. (Lat. omnipotens.) Possessing un- 
check in Wallachia, aud in 1852 was sent to effect the limited power; all-powertul; almighty; as, the Omnip- 
reduction of the bardy and warlike Montenegrins, and olent Being. — Having unlimited power of a particular 
he had advanced to within a day's march of Cettigne,| kind; all-pervading ; us, the omnipotent love of money. 
when the Austrian special commissioner at Constanti- Ommip‘otently, adv. With almighty power; in an 
nople induced the Divan to recall him, and abandon the| omnipotent manner. 
war, In June, 1853, the Russian troops having marched Omn presence, n. Fr. omniprésence ; Lat. omnis, 
into Moldavia and Wallachia, O. P. was appointed Gen-| and prisentia,| Presence in every place at the same 
erulissimo of the Turkish army. The Sultan's declara-| time; unbounded or universal presence; ubiquity; 
tion of war was dated Oct. 4, and the first important) an attribute of the Almighty. 
collision between the belligerents, in which the Ku- Omnipres'ent, a. Present in all places at the same 
sians were detented with great loss, (as they were on sub- time; ubiquitary. . 
sequent occasions,) occurred Nov. 4. He joined General | Ommnipresential, (sen'shul,) a. Implying universal 
Canrobert and Lord Raglun.with a part of his army, be-| presence. (R.) 
fore Sebastopol; and though his troops took uo part in Omniprevalent, a. 
the siege, be made a diversion in Asia Minor, and forced | prevalent.) All-prevalent. 
the passage of the Ingour, v. 6, 18535 He was sent) Ommiscience, (%- Men. n, [Fr. omniscience ; 
to restore order in Herzegovina, in May, 1861, and hav-| Lat. omnis, and scientia.) The quality of knowing all 
ing performed various services, was employed in 1867 things at once; knowledge unbouuded or infinite ; — an 
to subdue the Cretan insurrection. His pe nal and do-] attribute belonging to the Deity. 
mestic habits were European, and, notwithstanding his Omniscient, (om-nish'ent,) a. (Lat. omnisciens.] Hav- 
change of creed, he has been the protector of the Chris] ing universal Knowledge, or knowledge of all things, 
tian subjects of the Sultan, and the ameliorator of their] past, present, and future; infinitely knowing; all-see- 
lot. He latterly held the rank of commander of the) ing; us, the omniscient eye of God. 
Imperial Guard at Constantinople. D. 1871. Omni'sciently, ade. By oniniscieuce. 

Omer, St..) (0-mais’,) a fortitied town of France, dept.| Omnispec’tive, a. [Lat. omnis, and specere, to 
Pas-de-Calais, on the Aa, 40 m. N. W. of Arras, and 29| view.]  All-seeing. 
m. N. E. of Boulogne. It is surrounded by strong forti-|Q@m/nium, n. [Lat., of all.] (Finance.) A term used 
fications. The principal public buildings are the ca-] on the English Stock Exchange, to denote the average 
thedral of Notre Dame, the town-hall, the college, and} par of valuation of the diflereat stocks in which a guv- 
the military hospital, Manuf. Woollen cloth, yarn, lace,| ernment loan is funded. 
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[Lat. omnis, and pravalens, 


basket-work, soup, glue, paper, and tobacco-pipes. Pop. 
21,569. 

Omet'epe. or OMETEPEC, a volcanic island in Lake Ni- 
carugun. Central America; area, abt. 150 sq. m. Onit 
are two villages, Ometepe and Muyagalpa, and extensive 
ruins of Indian sepnichres and other uncienturchitecture. 

Om‘inons, a. Lat. ominozus, from omen, ominis.) 
Pertaining, or having reference to omens. — Containing 
or conveying an omen: as, prognosticating that which 
is propitious or happy; auspicious ;— used in a good 
sense; as, a good ominous name. ( Bacon.) — Foreshadow- 
ing evil; adverse; inauspicious; — employed in an ill 
RENSE; AS, un Ominous warning. 

Om ‘inously, adv. With good or bad omens. 

Om‘inousness, n. Quality of being ominous. 

Omis'sible, a. That may be omitted or passed by. 

Omission, (o-mish’un,) n. [Fr.; Lat. omissio, from 
omitto.) The neglect or failure to do something which 
a person had power to do, or which duty required to be 
done; a leaving out; neglect or failure to insert or men- 
tion; as, acts of omission and commission. — That which 
is omitted, passed by, or left out; as, an omission that 
cannot be repaired. 

Omis'sive, a. Leaving out; neglecting; omitting. (R.) 

Omis‘sively, adv. By leaving out, or omitting. 

Omit, v.a. [Fr. omettre; Sp. omittir ; Lat. omitto, from 
ob, and mitto, to let go.] To leave out; not to insert or 
mention; to let fall; to drop; not to nume. 

“t Who can omit the Gracchi ?""*— Dryden. 

ro pass by; to ignore; to neglect to perform or make 
use of; as, he omitted to pay the money he owed me. 

Omit'ter. x. Que who omits, ignores, or leaves out; a 
neglecter. 

Om miades., n. pl. (Hist.) A dynasty founded in 
Arabia by Moawiyah, in 655 or 661. Merwan II., the 
fourteenth and last caliph of this race, was slain in a 
mosque on the banks of the Nile, Feb. 10, 750, when 
the Abbassides (q. v.) assumed the reins of power. Ab- 
derrahman, the only member of the Ommiades who 
escaped the massacre at Damascus, founded a caliphate 
in Spain, in 755. zuteen caliphs reigned, Hinem III., 
who resigned in 1031, being the last. 

Omnibus, n. (It., for all; dative pl. of omnis.) A 
large carriage, with seats running lengthwise, drawn 


by horses, and used for conveying passengers a short 


distauce in a city, or from a city to its environs. 
Omni'ety. n. The omnis 
spirit; — hence, the Great Creator. 
Omnifa'rious, a. L. Lat. omnifarius, from Lat. 


omnis, all, and varius, different, various.) Of all vari- 
eties, forms, degrees, or kinds; as, omnifarious learn- 


ing, omnifarious drinks. 


Om ‘nium-gath’erum, n. 


Omniv'orous, a. 


Om'oplate., n. 


Omphale, (od..) a queen of Lydia. 


Ompha'ea, n. 


ent, or all-comprehensive 


Omri. 


[Lat. omnium, from om- 
nis, and gatherum, from Eng. gather.) A confused mix- 
ture or varied assortiment of things; an incongruous or 
miscellaneous collection or medley ot persons; a jum- 
ble; a hotch-potch; an olio, olla-podrida, or melange; 
— used colloquially. 


“ Omaium-gatherum, or, in plain English, a mass of all sorts.” 
Steele. 


Omniv’agant, a. [Lat omnis, and ragans, wandering.) 


Wandering about anywhere aud every where. 

(Lat. omnévorus, from omnis, and 
vorare, to eat greedily.) All-devouring; eating every- 
thing indiscriminately. 


Omo’a, a village of Honduras, Central America, on the 


Bay of Honduras, abt. Lat. 15° 47’ N., Lon. 880 3’ W. 
[Fr.; Gr. omoplate, from omos, the 
shoulder, and plale, plata, the broad surface of a body.) 
(Anat.) The scapula, or shoulder-blade.— Dunglison. 


Omphacine, (om’fa-sin,) a. [Fr. omphacin; Gr. om- 


phakinos.| Belonging to, or expressed from, green or 
unripe fruit. 

She married 
Tmolus, who, at his death, left her mistress of his 
kingdom. She purchased Hercules, who had beeu sold 
as a slave for the recovery of his senses, alter the mur- 
der of Eurytus. Omphale soon restored her elave to 
liberty, and the hero became enamored of his mistress. 
The queen favored his passion, and had a son by him. 
Hercules is represented by the poets as so desperately 
enamored of the queen, that, to conciliate her esteem, 
he spun by her side among her women, while she cov- 
ered herself with the lion’s skin, and armed herself 
with the club of the hero, often striking him with her 
sandals for the uncouth manuer with which he held the 
distaff. 

Gr. omphalos, the navel, — from the 
remarkable umbilicated form of the 22 57 ( Bot.) 
A genus of plants, order Kuphorbiacex. The juice of 
O. triandra is sometimes employed in Guiana as a sub- 
stitute for black ink. 


Omphal'ic, a. [Gr. omphalikos.] (ed.) Pertaining 


to the navel, 


Om’phalocele, n. Fr. omphalocele.) (Med.) Hernia 


occurring at the navel. — Dunglison, 


Om’phalode, n. [Gr. omphalos.) (Anat.) Umbilicus; 


the navel. 


omphalot'omy. u. [Gr. omphalotomia,] (Surg.) The 


division of the navel- string. — Dunglison. 


Om phazite, n. (Afin.) A foliated leek-green variety 


of Pyroxene. 
(Script.) A general of the army of Elah, king 
of Israel, who, being at the siege of Gibbethon, and 


hearing that his master Elah was assassinated by Zimri, 


On, adv. 


ONCE 


On, prep. [A. S.; Ger. an; Sansk. ana, in. The A. S. on 
Dears both meanings, i, and on; and the difference be- 
tween the two is probably the result of usage, with the 
intention to distinguish.) Denoting closeness, nearness, 
or contiguity; being in contact with the upper surface 
or upper part of a thing, and supported by it; placed 
or lying in contact with the surface; as, we lie on a 
bed; the house rests on a foundation, — Coming or fall- 
ing to the surfuce of anything;— employed to denote 
the motion of a thing as descending to the surface of 
another; as, tears fell on her cheek, — Performing or 
acting by contact or collision with the surface, outside, 
or external part of anything; upon; hence, with: by 
means of; as, to play om the piano, to hit a person n 
the nose. — Noting augmentation; besides; in addition 
to; as, heaps on heaps of money. — At or near; — de- 
noting situation, position, or location; us, on one hand 
or the other, on the Atlantic Ocean, Paris is situated on 
the Seine. — Indicating a resting or dependence for sup- 
port; with confidence in; in reliance on; as,may I rely 
on your promise; hence, noting the gronnd or base of 
anything; us, I will do it on certain conditions. — At 
or in the time of; as, on the Fourth of July we take a 
holiday; — it is customary to say af the hour, on or in 
the day, week, month, or year.— At the time of; — im- 
plicative of some cause or motive; as, the joy of a Jover 
on receipt of a letter from his mistress. — For: toward; 
— denoting the object of some passion or excitation; 
as, Lord have mercy on me.— At the peril of; fur the 
well-being or safety of. 

“ Hence, on thy life; the captive maid is mine.” — Dryden. 


—Denoting a pledge. promise, or engagement; upon; as, 


he affirmed it on his honor as a genileman. 


—Noting invocation or imprecation, or coming to, or fall- 


ing, or resting on; to the account of; as, on him be the 

blame.— In consequence of, or immediately after; fol- 

lowing; as, peace was made on the proclamation of an 

armistice. — Noting part, distinction, or opposition; in 

reference or relation to. 

“ The Rhodians on the other side valiantly repulsed the enemy.” 
Knoles. 

On a sudden, suddenly; unexpectedly; as, he flew 
into a rage on a sudden. —On fire, in a state of burning, 
heat, or inflammation; and, figuratively, in anger, pas- 
sion, or excitement, 

“ Her beauty set his heart on fre.” — Croker. 

On high, in an elevated place or position: sublimely. 

—On it, on ‘t, of it; —a colloquial vulgarism; as, I have 
had enough on’t.—On the alert, in a state of activity or 
watchfulness; vigilant; on the “ qui vive.“ —On the way 
or road, travelling; journeying; progressing; as, he is 
on the road to ruin. — On the wing, in flight: hence, 
taking departure; as, birds on the wing, travellers on 
the wing for home, &c. 
Forward ; onward ; in advance or progression ; 
as, move on. — Forward; in succession; as, from father 
to sun, and so on. —Without interruption or cessation ; 
in continuance or sequence. 

Sing on, sing on, for I can ne'er be cloyed.". Dryden. 


Not off; adhering; as in the expression,“ He is neither 


on nor off,” that is, he is irresolute; his mind is not made 
up. — To put on, to fix or attach to the body; as, he put 
his hat on. 

(Norte. On is sometimes employed as an exclamation, 
and, more often, as a peremptory command to go or to 
advance, some verb being understood ; as, “ On, Stanley, 
on!” Scott.) 


On. (Anc. Geog.) See HELTo POLIS. 
On'ager, n. 


(Zoöl.) A name of the wild ass, Equus 


asinus. See Ass. 


Onagra’cez, n. ( Bot.) The Evening Primrose family, 


an order of plants, alliance Myrtales. Dias. A pluri- 
locular ovary, polypetalous or apetalous flowers, valvate 
calyx, definite stamens, horizontal or ascending ovules, 
and flat cotyledons, much larger than the radiele.— 
They are herbs or shrubs, with simple, exstipulate, dot- 
less leaves; calyx superior, 2- to 4-lobed, stumens in- 
serted into the throat of the calyx with the petals; 
ovary inferior, 2- to 4-celled; style simple; stigma lobed 
or capitate; fruit dehiscent or indehiscent; seeds nu- 
merous, without albumen. The planta of this order are 
chiefly native of the temperate parts of N. America and 
Europe; many are found in India; but they are rare in 
Africa, except at the Cape. They are unimportant in 
an economical point of view. The genera Fuchsia and 
Cnvthera furnish the florist with many beautiful 
plants. The order includes 28 genera and 450 species. 


Onalas’ka, in Wisconsin, a post-village and township 


of La Crosse co., abt. 6 m. N. of La Crosse; pop. of town- 


Omniferous, a. [Lat. omnifir, from omnus, and fero. } 
All-bearing; producing all kinds, 

Omunifie, a. (From Lat. omnis, all, and facia, facere, 
to make.) All- creating. 

Om'‘niform, a. From Lat. omnis, and forma, form.) 
Having every shape or form. 

Omniſormity. n. Quality of having every shape or 
form. 

Om ‘nify, v. a. [Lat. omnis, and facere, to make. ] To 
make universal, or of every form, degree, or kind. 

Omnigenons, (om-nij’e-nus,) a. [Lat. omnigenus.] 
Consisting of all kinda. 


ship abt. 1,200, 

Onan ‘cock, in Virginia, a post- village of Accomac co., 
abt. 100 m. E. by N. of Richmond. 

O’/nanism, n. [From ONAN, Gen. xxxviii. 9.) Self- 
pollution; masturbation, 

Onar’go, in Jllinois, a post-village and township of 
Iroquois co., abt. 86 m. S. by W. of Chicago; pop. of 
township abt. 2,800, 

Onate, (0-nai’tai.) a town of Spain, prov. of Guipuscoa, 
2 m. E.8.K. of Bilbad, and 194 m. N. N. E. of Madrid. 
Manuf. Nails. In the vicinity are iron mines. Pop. 5,000, 

|On‘awa, in Jowa, a post. village, cap. of Monona co., abt. 
55 m. N. of Council Bluffs, 

Once, (wiins.) adv. From one; D. eens, from cen, and 
Ger. einst, from ein, one.] At one time; on one occasion 
and no more. 

ro be once in doubt, is once to be resolved.” — Shaks. 

—Formerly; at one former time. 

“ Such were the notes thy once loved poet sung.“ — Pope. 
(Nore. Once is used as a noun when following this 
or that ; as, this once, that once.) 


who had usurped bis kingdom, raised the siege, and 
being elected king by his army, marched against Zimri, 
attacked him at Tirzah, and forced him to burn himself 
and all his family in the palace in which he had shut 
himself up. After his death, half of Israel acknowl- 
edged Omri for king; the other half adhered to Tibui, 
son of Ginath, which division continued four years. 
When Tibni was dead, the people united in acknowledg- 
ing Omri as king of all Isracl, who reigned twelve 
years. Omri built the city of Samaria, which became 
the capital of the kingdom of the ten tribes. It appears 
Om‘nigraph, n. (Lat. omnis, all, and graphein, to} under the name of Beth. Oinri, on the stone tablets ex- 

write. Same as PANTOGRAPH, q. v. humed by Layard from the ruins of Nineveh. 
Omniparient, a. (Lat. omnis, and parere, to pro- Om'ro, in Wisconsin, a post-village and township of | 

duce.) All-producing. Winnebago co., abt. 11 m. W. of Oshkosh ; pop. of town- 
Omnipar‘ity, n. From Lat. omnis, and paritas.)| ship abt, 2,012. 

General equality; common parity. Omsk, 1 fortified town of Asiatic Ru on the Irtish, 
Omnip'arous, a. Omuipar producing all things.| at ite junction with the Om; Lat. 54° 57“ N. Lon. 78° 
Omnipercipience, Omnipercip'iency, „. 40 K. Pop. 12,000.—A military sehool, in which the 

(Lat. omnis, nnd percipiens, perceiving.) Power of uni- Kirghiz and Mongol languages are taught, is located 

versal perception. here. Manuf. Military clothing. Pop. 12,000. 


ONEI 


ONOB 


Al once, immediately; on the moment; at the same | Oneiroerit'ie, Oneiroerit'ienl, a. [Or. onziron, 


point of tine. 
„Stand not upon the order of your going, but go at once. -a. 
—At the same time; as, they all moved off at once. 


Once und again, time after time; repeatedly; at * 


tervals. 
A dove, sent forth once and again to spy.” — Milton, 

Once, (ins.) n. (Zit.) The Ounce, 4. v. 

Oncid ‘ium, n. ( Bot.) A name of the gen. CALYPSO, q. v. 

Oncot‘omy, Onkotomy, n. (.) Act of op- 
erating on a tumor or abscess with wcutting instrument. 

Ondaree’, a smal! island of Hindostan, outside of the 
harbor of Bombay, I m. from the mainland. 

On dit, (ng dë.) (Fr.] It is snid; or, they say; hence, 
as a noun, a rumor flying about; as, on dit our frieud 
Jack is about to be married. 

Ome, (wün.) a. [A. S. an, en, ain; D. cen; Ger. ein; 
Lat. unus ; Fr. un ; Gr. heis, hen.] Single in number or 
kind; individual; being buta single unit, or entire being 
or thing, and no more;— used as a cardinal number, 
and often employed in # sense almost equivalent to the 
indefinite article a or an; as, one man.— Indicating a | 
person conceived or alluded to indefinitely ;— employed 
as an indefinite pronoun or adjective; as, “Iam the 
sister of one Claudio.” (Shaks.);— that is, of a certain 
individual named Claudio, It is also often used in this 
sense, with some, any, or no; as, will no one speak? and, 
also, sometimes employed in conjunction with another, 
to indicate a reciprocal relation. 

„When they have enemies abroad, they do not contend with one 
another at home. — Davenant. 

(In this use. as a pronoun, one may be in the plural; 
as, she went home with her little ones.) 

—Different; diverse: — denoting a contrast or a particular 
thing opposed to some other specified thing; — applied 
as a correlative adjective. 

Ask from the one side of heaven unto the other."—Peut. iv. 32. 

—Constituting a whole; closely allied ; united; undivided ; 
as, they are one in interest.—Comtmon in kind; the same. 

“I answer'd not again, but that's all one.“ — Shake, 

(Nore. One forms the prefix of numerous compound 
words; the greater number are selGexplanatery ; as, 
one-armed, one-eyed, one-handed, one-leaved, one-legged, 
one-masted, le- sie d, and the like.) 

All one, identical; just the same; not different; as, it 
is all one to me whether you go or stay. — At one, in 
accord or union; with agreement, concord, or conso- 


dream, and kritikos, critical.) Pertaining or relating to 
the interpretation of dreams. 

Oneirocriticism, n. The art or practice of inter- 
preting dreams. 

Onelrocritices, n. sing. Same as ONEIROCRITICISM, q. v. 

Oneirodyn ‘ia, n. (Gr. oneiros, dream, and odyné, 
pain.] (d.) A painful dream, as incubus and som- 
nambulism. —Dunylison, 

Onei’romancy, n. ([Gr. onetros, dream, and manteia, 
prophecy.) Divination or prophecy by dreams. 

Oneiros‘copist, n. Au interpreter of dreams; a 
diviner by dreams. 

Oneiros copy, u. fe. oneiros, dream, and skopein, 
to view.) Interpretation of dreams. 

One’ka, in Minnesota, a village of Washington co., abt. 
20 m. N. N. E. of St. Paul. 

Onekotan’, or ONARKU TAN“, one of the Kurile Islands, 
off the S. extremity of Kamtschatka, between the Pacific 
Ocean and the Sea of Okhotsk; Lat. 49° 24’ N., Lon. 
15% E. Length 30 m., breadth 15 m. 

Oneness, (wun'ness,) n. Singleness in number; indi- 
viduality; unity. 

Oneon'ta, in New Tork, a post-village and township 
of Otsego county, abt. 80 m. W. S. W. of Albany; pop. of 
township abt. 5,000. 

Onco'ta, in Minnesota, a post-village and township of 
St. Louis co., abt. 5 m. S. W. of Du Luth; pop. of town- 
ship aht. 300. 

On erury, a [Lat. onerarius, from onus, oneris, a load, 
a burden.) Fitted for carriage or burdens; comprising 
a burden, 

On erous. a. [Fr. onéreux; Lat. onerosus, from onus, 
oneris.) Burdensome; oppressive; heavy; as, an onerous 
duty. 

On’erously, adv. In an onerous manner; s0 as to 
burden or oppress. : 
One’-sided, (wun-,) a. Having one side only ; — henca, 
limited to one side; partial; as, to take a one-sided view 

of things. 
(Bot.) Growing on one side of a stem only; as, one- 
sided flowers. 

One'-sidedness, n. 
tiality; prejudice, 

On’-going, n. Procedure; act of advancing or event- 
uating; as, the on-goings of every-day life, 

On guent. u. A corrupt spelling of UNGUENT, q. v. 

On’-hanger, n. One who hangs on or imitates an- 


State of being one-sided ; par- 


nance; as, he is not at one with himself.— In one, in 
uuity ; in one common stock or body. 

“ Join'd in one, the good, the fair, the great.” — Granville. 
One’-berry, n. (Bot) A plant of the genus Paris, 9. v. 
One eo, in Zllinois, a post-village and township of Ste- 

phenson co., abt. 222 m. N. of Springfield. 

One day, on acertain or specified day; — referring to 
a time gone by. 

one day, he found a casket filled with gold.“ — Harte. 

At a future time; on some forthcoming day or occasion; 
as, I expect one day to be married and done for. 

Onechow, Onihow, or Nihaa, nern,) one 
of the Sandwich Islands, Lat. 22° N., Lon. 160° 33’ W. 
Ert. 18 m. long and 8 braad; pop. 1,000. 

One’ga, in European Russia, a lake in the govt. of Olo- 
netz. between Lat. 60° 50’ and 62° 50’ N., Lon. 34° 20’ 
and 36° 20’ E. Length, N W. to S. E., 130 m.; breadth 40 
m. Area, estimated 4,000 sq. m. It receives numerous 
rivers, the principal of which are the Migra, the Shooya, 
the Vodla, and Vytegra, and discharges its waters by 
the river Soir into Lake Ladoga, 

A river which rises in the Lake Latcha, and after a N. 
course of 250 m. enters the White Sea. 

—A gulf, embracing the most 8. portion of the White Sea, 
between Lat. 65° 50’ and 65 N., Lon. 349 30’ and 35° E. 
Ert. About 100 m. in length aud breadth. It receives 
the rivers Onega and Kemi. 

Oneglia, (0-nail’ya,) a town of N. Italy, prov. of Genoa, 
4i m. E.N.E. of Nice; pop. 5,500, 

One’-horse, a. With one horse; drawn by one horse; 
as, a one-horse carriage. 

Oneida, (0-ni'da,) in Illinois, a post- village of Knox co., 
abt. 12 m. N. E. of Galesburg. 

Onei da, in Jwa. n township of Delaware co.; pop. 
1,220. — A township of Tama co. 

Oneida, in Michigan, a twp. of Eaton co.; pop. abt. 2,900. 

Oneida, in New York, a lake occupying portions of 
Onvida, Madison, Onondaga, and Oswego cos. It covers 
an area of abt. 100 m., abounds in fish of an excellent 
quality, receives many small streams, and empties its 
surplus waters into the Osage River by Oneida River. 

A central co. Area, abt. 1,200 sq.m. Rivers. Mohawk 
and Black rivers, and Oneida and Oriskany creeks. 
The Oneida occupies the 8 W. angle of the co. Surface, 
undulating or nearly level; soil, generally very fertile, 
producing immense quantities of grain, hay, butter, and 
cheese. Min. Iron ore, potters’ clay, gypsum, marl, and 
wakes limestone. Caps. Rome and Utica. Py. (1880) 

5.475. 

—A town of Madison co., abt. 120 m. W. by N. of Albany. It 
has railroad communication with New York city, Os- 
wego. and the other large towns of the State, and is a 
place of much activity. 

Oneida, in Ohio, a village of Carroll co., abt. 16 m. S. 
E. of Canton. 

Onei da Cas’tle, in New York, a post-village of Oneida 


co., abt. 20 m. W. of Utica. 

Onei'da Creek, in New York, enters Oneida Lake be- 
tween Madison and Oneida cos. 

Oneida Depot. in New York, a village of Oneida co., 
abt. 26 m. E. of Syracuse. 

Oneirocrit’ic, n. [Gr. onciros, a dream, and kritikos, 
one who can discern.) Au interpreter of dreams. 
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other; u hanger-on; a tuady, 

Onion, (un'yun,) n. (Bot.) The common name of some 
species of the genus Allium, the most important of which 
is the A. cepa. It is a biennial plant, supposed to be na- 
tive of Hungary. The root bears a tunicated bulb, com- 
pressed, or round, or oblong in figure. The scape, which 
appears the second year, is from 3 to 4 ft. high. straight, 
smooth, stout, bearing at top a large, round umbel of 
greenish-white flowers. It is universally cultivated 
for the kitchen, and its peculiar merits as a pot-herb are 
well known. Its culture has produced many varieties, 
and these have received numerous names, chietly local. 
The European varieties Chibbal and Cibal are used as 
mild condiments; and A. schenoprasam, the Chives or 
Cives, whose leaves resemble rush-leaves, is much culti- 
vated in this country for similar purposes. 

On‘ion-ey ed, (id.) a. With the eyes full of tears, as 
if by the use of u raw onion; lachrymose. 

Onion (or Winooski) River, (ux'vun,) in Vermont, 
rises in Caledonia co., and flowing generally W., euters 
Lake Champiain from Chittenden co. 

Onion River, in Wisconsin, enters Sheboygan River 
in Sheboygan co. 

On'ion Valley, in California, a post-village of Plu- 
mas co., abt. 17 m. S. by W. of Quincy. 

Onlroerit'ie, a. Same as ONEIROCRITIC, Q. v. 

Onis'bo, in Culifornia, a post-village of Sacramento co., 
abt. 18 m. S. of Sacramento. 

On is' cus. n. (Zoul.) A genus of tetradecapodan crus- 
tacea, having four antenne, of which two are very short, 
and the other two long and slender. The tail is very 
short, but composed of six segments. To this genus be- 
long the animals known as Sow-bug, Hog-louse, aud 
Wood-louse, which aro terrestrial and have the respira- 
tury organs completely infolded by plates developed 
from the abdominal members, the anterior plates being 
perforated by a row of small holes, through which the 
air has access to the gills. They frequent damp situ- 
ations, and are generally found under stones, in holes 
of walls, &c. They feed on decayed animal and vege- 
table matter. 

On’-looker, n. A looker-on; a spectator. 

On’-looking, a. Looking on or forward ; observant; 
expectant, 

Only, a. [A. S. enlic, anlic.) Single; one alone; as, 
he is the on/y good man they have among them. — By 
itself; having no counterpart; distinct from others of 
its class and kind; as, he is his mother’s only son. — 
Preéminent; surpassing all others; as, patriotism is his 
only virtue. 

—adv. [A. S. enlice.] Solely; singly; separately; in 
one manner or for one object alone. 

“ He to be loved, needs only to be known.“ — Dryden. 

Completely; utterly; wholly; evtirely ; thoroughly. 


“Every imagination of bis heart was only evil e ss 
en. vi. 5. 


m. E. of 
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O’'no, in J/inois, a village of Edgar co., abt. 120 
Springfield. 

Onobry’chis, n. (Gr. onos, ass, and brychien, to devour. ] 
(Bot.) A genus of plants, order Fabacræ. O. sativa, the 
Suinfoin or Saintfoin, is a spreading perennial, resem- 
bling in many respects the French Honeysuckle ( Hedy- 
sarum). It attains the beight of 2 or 3 fl., with leaves of 
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from 9 to 15 smooth acute leafleta, and spikes of beauti- 
ful flesh-colored flowers, striated with rose-red, on long 
stalks, It is native of Europe, and much cultivated 
there as a fodder-plant. 

On’'oclea, n. (Gr. onvs, a kind of vessel, kleio, to close; 
alluding to the contracted thecæ.] (al.) A genus of 
ferns, order Polypodiacee. O. sensibilis, the Sensitive 
Fern, is common in low grounds, having fronds abt. 1 
foot high, the barren ones broad, and somewhat trian- 
gular in outline. 

Onol ogy, n. (Gr. onos, ass, and logos, speech.] Sense- 
less talk; insipid discourse; bosh. 

On’omaney, n. [Gr onoma, a name, and manteia, 
divination.) Divination by the letters of a name; ono- 
matechny. 

Onoman'tie, Onoman’tical, a. Predicted by 
names, or by letters composing a name. 

Onomas ‘tic, a. (Gr. onoma, name.) (Law.) Belong- 
ing or having reference to n name or signature. 

Onomas'ticon, u. (Gr. ovomastikon.| An index of 
names or terms; a compendium of subjects with their 
names; a dictionary ; a book of nomenclature. 

Onomatech'ny, n. (Or. onomu, name, and techné, 
art.] Foretelling by the letters of a name. 

Onomatologist, u. Same as ONOMANCY, q. v. 

Onomatol ogy, r. Fr momatologie ; from Gr. moma, 
and logos, discourse.) A treatise on names, or the his- 
tory of nomenclatures. 

Onom'ntope. n. A word formed to resemble the 
sound made by the thing denoted. 

|Onomatopoeia, (-pe'yu,) n. (Gr. onoma, a name, and 
pireo, 1 make.) (Gram. and Rhet.) The construction 
of a word with similarity in sound to that made by the 
thing denoted, as in buzz, crash, roar.— An imitative 
word, 

Onomatopoet'ic, a. Constructed to resemble the 
sound of the thing denotea, 

Onomatopy, n. Same as ONOMATOPGIA, g. v. 

Onom'‘omancy, n. Same as ONomancy, q. v. 

Onondaga, (on-on-daw’ga,) (Indian, swamp at the foot 
of the hill,) in Michigan, a post-township of Ingham 
co.; pop. abt, 1,900, 

Ononda’‘ga, [Indian,] in New Fork, a lake in the cen- 
tral part of Onondaga co., covering an area of abt, 6 sq. 
m. The waters are impure, owing to the numerous salt 
springs in the vicinity. Hence, also, it is sometimes 
called Salt Lake. 

AN. W. central co.; area, abt. 800 sq. m. Rirers. Sen- 
eca River, Chittenango, Onondaga, and Oneida creeks, 
besides Crosu, Oneida, Onondaga, Otisco, und Skanea- 
teles Inkes. Surface, uneven; soil, generally fertile. 
Min. Gypsum, water-cement, and great quantities of 
salt. Cup. Syracuse. Fup. (1880) 117,887. 

—A post-village and township of Onondaga co., abt. 132 
m. W. by N. of Albany; pop. of township abt. 8.500. 
Ononda’ga Creek, in New York, enters Onondaga 

Lake from the S. 

Ononda’ga Valley, in New York, a post-village of 
Onondaga co., abt. 5 m. S. of Syracuse. 

Ono'nis, n. (Bot) The Rest-harrow, or Cammock, a 

genus of plants, order Fubacee, having a 5-cleft bell- 

| shaped calyx, the standard of the corolla large and 
striated, the keel beaked, the pod turgid and few-seeded, 
There are many species, chiefly natives of Europe, and 
generally herbaceous or half-shrubby. 

On on, in Jwa, a village of Louisa co., abt. 12 m. 
S. M. of Muscatine. 

|Onop’ordum, or Onoporpon, m. [Gr. onas, an asa, 
perdo, 1 break wind.] (Bot.) A genus of plants, order 
Asteracere. O. acanthium, the Cotton-thistle, is an Ku- 
ropean wayside weed, with broad, spring-edged leaves, 
white with cottony hairs, and large prickly flower-heads 
of a dull purple color. 

On get. n. A rushing or setting upon; a violent attack ; 
an assault; a storming; the onslaught of an army upon 
an enemy; an attack of any kind. 

On'setting. n. A rushing upon or assaulting: onset. 

Onslaught, (on’slawt,) n. A. S. onslugen, to strike 
aginst, to destroy.) Attack; onset; aggression; as- 
suult. 

“ By storm and onslaught to proceed.” — Hudibras. 

Onslow, one“ a seaport-town of Colchester co., Nova 
Scotia, abt. 55 m. N. of Halifax. 

Onslow, in N. Carolina, a S. E. co., bordering on the 
Atlantic Ocean; area, abt. 600 sq. m. Rivers. New and 
Whitlock rivers. Surface, level, and in many parts 
marshy ; soil, not fertile. Cap. Onslow Court-House. 
Pop, abt. 9,500. 

Ons‘low Bay, in N. Carolina, an inlet of the Atlantic 
Ocean, between Capes Fear and Lookout. 

Ons“ low Court-House, in N. Curolina, a post-vil- 
luge, cap. of Onslow co., abt. 145 m. S. E. of Raleigh. 

Onstead, (on’sted,)n. A solitary farm-house; a home- 
stead. (Prov. Eng.) 

Onta’rio, a prov. of Canada. See SUPPLEMENT. — A 8. 
central co. of above prov., b. on Lake Ontario; area 
abt. 851 sq. m. Cap. Whitby. 

Ontario, in Ilinois, a patiia and township of 
Knox co., abt. 13 m. N. of Kuoxville; pop. of township 
abt, 2,900. 

Ontario, in Indiana, a post-village of La Grange co., 
abt. 32 m. E. of Elkhart. 

Ontario, in New York, a W. central co.: area, abt. 670 
sq. m. Rivers. Canandaigua Outlet, Mud and Flint 
creeks, besides several smaller streams. and Seneca, Ca- 
nandaigua, and Honeoye lakes. Surface, undulating or 
hilly; soil, generally very fertile, producing, on an av- 
erage, more butter and wool than any other co. of the 
State. Min. Iron, gypsum, and water-limestone, Cup. 
Canandaigua, 

A post-township of Wayne co. 
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Onta’rio, in Ohio, a post-village of Richland co., abt. 
8 m. W. of Mansfield. 

Ontario, Lake,) the smallest and most K. of the five 
great Jakes of N. America, in the St. Lawrence basin, 
N. belonging to Canada and partly to the State of 

Vew York; between Lat. 45° 10’ and HO N., and Lon, 
70 and 80° W. It is of an elongated, oval shape, 172 
m. in length, by a maximum breadth (in the centre) of 
60 m.; covering an aren of abt. 5400 sq. m. Its sur- 
face-level is abt. 354 feet below that of Luke Erie, and 
231 feet above the tide-level of the St. Lawrence. Its 
depth is said to average 490 feet; but in some places it 
is upwards of 600 feet in depth, and it is navigable 
throughout its whole extent for vessels of the largest. 
size. ‘The St. Lawrence (under the name of the Ningarn 
River) enters it near its S. W. and leaves it at its N. EH. 
extremity, where it is much encumbered with small 
islands. Lake Ontario has many good harbors; and as 
it never freezes, except at the sides, where the water is 
shallow, its navigation is not interrupted like that of 
Lake krie. It is, however, subject to violent storms 
and heavy swells. Toronto, Kingston, Newcastle, and 
Niagara are the principal towns on the British side; and 
Oswego, Genesee, and Sackett’s Harbor on the American 
bank. This lake receives numerous rivers, including the 
Trent and Humber on its N., and the Blick, Genesee, 
and Oswego from its S. shores. It communicates by the 
Genesee River and Oswego Canal with the Erie Canal, 
anil, consequently, with the Hudson River and New 
York city; the Niagara River and the Welland Canal, at 
its S. E. extremity, unite it with Lake Erie, and the 
Rideau Canal connects it with the Ottawa at Ottawa 
city. Numerous sailing-vessels and steamers of large 
size navigate this lake, which is the centre of an exten- 
sive commerce. — A province of Canada, q. v. 

Ontelau’nee, in Pennsylvania, a township of Berks 
co.; pop. abt, 1,800, 

Onteniente, (¢n'te-ne-ain'tai,) a town of Spain, prov. 
of Valencia, on the Clariano, 35 m. N. W. of Alicante, 
and 47 m. S.8.W. of Valencia. Manuf. Woollen and 
linen fabrics, and paper. 7%. 9.508. 

On to. prep. Ov the top of; upon; — used in England 
as a provincialisin; in the U. States colloquially. 

Ontolog’ic, Ontological, a. Fr. ontologique.) 
Belonging or having reference to ontology, or the sci- 
ence of being in general. 

Ontolog’ically, vdv. In the manner of ontology. 

Ontologist, n. Fr. „%. One who considers 
the nature and qualities of being in general; a meta- 
physician, 

Ontology, n. [Fr. ontologie, from Gr. onta, the things 
which exist, and logos, discourse.) That part of the sci- 
ence of metaphysics which investigates and explains 
the nature and essence of all beings. 

Ontonag’on, in Michigan, a river rising in Ontonagon 
co, and flowing N., empties into Lake Superior at the 
town of Ontonagon. 

An extreme W. co. of the upper peninsula, having Lake 
Superior on the N, und Wisconsin on the S. and W. 
Area, abt. 2,500 sq. m. Rivers. Ontonagon, Presqu’ 
Isle, and Montreal rivers. Surface, hilly or mountain- 
ous; soil, in sume parts fertile. Min. Copper in great 
abundance. Cup. Ontonagon. 

A town and township, cap. of the above co,, on Lake Su- 
perior, at the mouth of the Ontonagon River, abt. 45 m. 
W. S. W. of Houghton. It is the principal depot for the 
copper-mines in that region, %. of township abt. 1.200. 

O'nus, n. [Lat.] The burden; as, the onus of an obli- 
gation, 

Onus probandi. [Lat., burden of proving.] (Law.) 
The obligation of adducing evidence, The onus pro- 
bandi is sail to lie generally on that party who asserts 
the aflirmative of the question in dispute, according to 
the rule, ei incumbit probatio qui dicit, non qui negat. 
It may be shifted, in many instances, from one litigant 
to another, by the establishment of a prima facie case 
against a party. 

n in Michigan, a township of Cass co.; pop. abt. 

On’ward, On’wards, a. [A.8. onweard, from on, in, 
into, and weard, direction.] Advanced, or advancing; 
progressive; as, an onward career. 

—Leading forward to perfection; increased; improved. 

—adv. Progressively; in advance; in a state of advanced 
progression; as, Time moves onward, 

Onyeh'ia, n. Gr. onychium; Lat. m.] (Surg.) A 
painful abscess near the nail, See WAI Hi 

Onyx, (Oil,) n. [Lat.] (Min.) Ava y of chalee- 
dony, somewhat resembling agate. It is composed of 
alternating parallel bands of different colors, and was 
the stone used by the ancients for making cameos, the 
figures being cut in the white layers, while the darker 
portion formed the background of the design. Large 
numbers of these stones are brought from Oberstein in 
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Saxony, and from Yemen, in Arabia: it is also found in 


the Isle of Skye, and in the amygdaloid of the Giant's 
Canseway in Ireland. 

(Surg.) A small collection of matter. A minute ab- 
scesa, formed between the cornea of the eye and the 
aqneous humor, and so named from being of the colur 
and diminished shape of a man's nail. 

Oo, 4 village of France, dept. Hante Garonne, It stands 
10,000 feet above the sea, at the foot of a pass of the 
Pyrénées called the Col d'Oo, celebrated for its lake and 
Picturesqne cascade, Prp. 500. 

Ooch, (%tch,) a town of N. W. Hindostan, prov. of Mool- 
tan, rajahship of Bhaulpoor, near the junction of the 
Chenanb and the Sutlej; Lat. 29° 11 N., Lon. 70° 50’ E. 
Bop, 25,000 

Gojein, or Oojain, (%-, ) a city of Central Tudia, 


prov. of Malwah, formerly cap. ef Sciudia's dominions, 
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on the Siprah, n tributary of the Chumbul, 34 m. N. W. 
ol Indore; Lat, 26° UI N, Lon. 759 5V E. It is about 6 
mm. in circumference, and tortitted with a stone wall and 
towers, Jp. Unknown, 

Oolite, (%-, n. (Gr, oon, an egg, and Lithos, stone.) 
(Gerol.) A variety of limestone, so called from its being 
composed of small rounded grains, resembling the eggs 
or roe ofa fish, Each grain has generally some minute! 
fragment of sand as a nucleus, round which concentric; 
layers of calcareous matter have accumulated. The, 
term ree-stone is applied to it when the grains are very 
distinet and well rounded; und pisolile, or pea-stune! 
(irom Lat. pisum, a pea), When the grains are large and) 
peelike. In certain of the secondary strata of Eug-) 
land, the marked occurrence of these vdlites, or rue- 
stones, has given the name to the vdlitic system, as now 
extended by modern geologists. 

Oolitie System, . (Col) A formation which de- 
rives its name trom the prevalence of limestones of au 
vdlitic texture, as developed in England, or trom the 
Jura range of mountains, us exhibited typically on the 
continent of Europe. ‘Lhe oblitic system may be said to 
comprehend the whole of those peculiar limestones, cal-| 
curevus sandstones, murls, shales, and chiys, which lie 
between the chalk formation and the new red sand- 
stone beneath. Where the system is pertect uud com- 
plete, the argillaceous laminated limestone and shales, 
called the Zias, constitute the lowest group; the yellow- | 
ish granular limestones, calenrcous sandstones, sands, | 
and clays, culled Qo/ite, the middle group; and the eray- | 
ish laminated chiys, with subordinate layers of lime- 
stone, und flaggy, ferrnginous sandstones, called the 
Wealden, the upper group. These three groups are 
so clearly defined, that they are sometimes treated ns 
independent systems; and were it not for certain fossil 
as well as lithological resemblances which pervade 
them, this method would be preterable. Taking the 
three divisions, however, as constituting the Oolitic 
system, their subdivisions will be found exhibited in 
descending order in the following synopsis :— WAIT 
DEN; consisting of: 1. Weald Clay. — Grayish laminated 
clays, Containing concretions of iron-stone, thin livers 
of argillaceous limestone, and sandy ferruginous flags. 
2. Hastings Sands, — Sands and sandstones, olten te 
ginous, with divisions of clay; beds of clay and sandy 
shale, more or less calcareous, with subordinate beds of 
limestone. OGLITE; consisting of: 1. Purbeck Beds. — 
Estuary limestones alternating with sands and cliys. 
2. Upper élite. — Coarse and fine-grained oblitic lime- 
stones, with layers of calcareous sand and concretions ; 
dark laminated clays, with gypsum and bituminous 
shale. 3. Middle Oilite. —Coarse-grained, shelly, and 
coralline oülite, with calcareous sands and grit; dark- 
blue clays, with subordinate clayey limestones and bi- 
tuminons shale (Oxford clay); shelly calcareous grit, 
with blue clays underneath. 4. Lower Oolite. — Coarse 
shelly limestones; laminated shelly limestones and grits; 
sandy layers, and thick bedded blue clay (Brad/ord 
clay); thick-bedded cölite, more or Jess compact aud 
sandy; flaggy grits and oölites; marls and c with 
soft marly limestone (Fuller's earth); caleareons Iree- 
stone, irregularly odlitic, and yellow sand. Lias; con- 
sisting of: 1. Upper Lias.— Thick beds of dark bitu- 
minous shale; beds of pyritous clay and alum shale: 
indurated marl or marlstone. 2. Lower Lias. — Dark 
laminated limestones and clays; bands of iron-stone: 
layers of jet and lignite; beds of caleureous sandstone. 
The organic remains of the oölitic system are all meso- 
goic, that is, belonging to the genera and fpecies differ- 
ing from those found in the lower rocks; and diflering 
also, though less in general aspect, from those of the 
tertiary and present epochs. With the exception of the 
higher mammalia, nearly every existing order is repre- 
sented in the fauna of the oölite; but the forms all died 
out at the close of the Chalk æra. The vegetation of the 
system is very varied; the highest orders, however, 
appear to be coniferous, no true example of an exogen- 
ous tree having yet been detected. The stems, fruits, 
and leaves of the Cycadaceie, which are found in great 
abundance, form one of the most characteristic fossils 
of the system. The shells of the Gryphæa, so plentiful 
in the lias; innumerable species of ammorites and be- 
lemnites; the insects of the lias and wealden; the plrro- 
dactyl; the fresh and marine turtles; and, above all, 
Ichthyosaurus, Plesiosaurus, Pliosaurus,and other gigan- 
tic reptiles are the prominent features of life. In the 
U. States, and “apart from many doubtful beds,” says 
Dana, “there aro true Juranic strata, full of fossils, 
overlying in many places the gypsiferons marls and 
sandstones. They have been observed about the Black 
Hills and the Laramio Mountains, and also at the base 
of other ridges in the Rocky Mountains, The beds con- 
sist of impure limestone, with layers of marl.” 

Oölitif erous, a. [From lite, and Lat. ferre, to bear.] 
Bearing or producing chlite. 

OoVogist, n. One versed in ology. 

OBVogy, n. (Gr. don, egg, and logos, discourse.] Ovicu- 
lar science. 

Oolong, (60’long,) n. (Written also oulong.) [Chin., 
green dragon.) A variety of black tea, brought from 
China. 

Ool'tawah, in Tennessee, a post-village of Hamilton 

abt. 15 m. N. H. of Chattanooga. 

Oo'miac, Oo'miak, n. A kiud of boat used by the 
Esquimanux, 

Ooly'sis, n. [Gr. don, an egg, and lysis, a setting free.] 
(Bot.) A term applied to monstrous ovular develop- 
ment, 

Oonga, or Ounga, (%.) in Alaska, an island in 
the Pacific Ocean, off the S. extremity of the peuiusula 
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Oonalas’ka, UNALASHKA, or Oontmakt, in Alaska, an 
island in the N. Pacific Ocean, aud the largest of the 
Aleutian group, lying abt. 20 m. off the S. M. extremity 
of the peninsula of Alaska; Lat. 530 52’ N., Lon. 166° 32 
W. Area, abt. 1,500 sq. m. It is of volcanic origin, and 
the surface is rocky and mountainous, a volcano in the 
centre of the islund rising to an elevation of 5,491 feet. 
The soil is in general barren, and the inhabitants (which 
are few) subsist by fishing. 

Oo'sima, a small but populous island of Japan, off the 
BE. coast of Niphon, in the Pacific Ocean. — A town on 
the E. coast of this inland. 

Oost, (60st,) n, See OAST. 

Gostenau la, in Geeryiit, rises in Gilmer co.. and flow- 
ing S. W., joins the Etowah River in Floyd co. to form 
the Coosa River, 

Oos'terhout, a town of Holland, prov. of N. Brabant, 
5 m. N. E. of Breda; pop. 5,595. 

Ooze, (ob,) v. u. [A. S. wes, water, wos, juice.) To flow 
or issue gently; to percolate, us a liquid through the 
pores of a substance, or through small openings. 

—v. d. To cause to percolate, or flow gently, as a liquid 
through the pores or small openings. 

—n. A soft flow or 1e, as of Water; a spring; as, it is be 
ginning to voze. ( Prior.) — A soft mud or slime ; earth so 
Wet as to flow gently, or easily yield to pressure. — The 
liquor of a tanner's vat. 

Ooz ing, n. Ooze; that which issues or oozes. 

Oo'zy, a. Miry; containing soft mud; as, the oozy bed 
of a river, 

Opne'ity, (s-) n. [Fr opacité ; Lat. opacitas.] Opaque 
hess; the quality of a body which renders it impervious 
to the rays of light; want of transparency.— Darkness; 
gloom; obscurity. 

Opa'cous, a. [Lat. opacus.] Dark; obscure; opaque; 
Dot trausparent; as, opacaus bodies. 

O'pah, „. (Z06L.) The King-fish, Lampris luna, n large 
and beantitul fish, native of the Eastern seas, and weigh- 
ing from 140 to 150 Is. The body is of an oval form; 
the mouth small, withont teeth; the dorsal, pectoral, 
and ventral fins very long, and falcifo and the shape 
of the tail lunate. The opah, whose colors nre particu- 
larly rich and showy, is beld sacred by the Japanese, 
who regard it as the peculiar emblem of happiness. 

Opal. n. [Fr. opale; Lat. opalus ; Gr. opallios.) ( Min.) 
A precious stone, consisting principally of silica, with a 
mall admixture of alumiua; much valued as a gein, 
from the beautitul play of colors it exhibits, cansed by 
an infinite number of minute pores or fissures existing 
in its mass. 

Opalesce, (6-pal-es’,) v. n. To scintillate in variety of 
colors, like the opal. 

| Opales’cence, u. (in.) The shining Instre of opal. 

\Opales‘cent, a. Reflecting a pearly light from the 
interior. 

Opaline, a. Pertaining to, or resembling opal. 

O’palize, v.a. To transmute into opal, or some sub- 
stance resembling opal. 

O’pal-jas'per,n. (Min.) A variety of opal, resem- 
bling Jasper, but softer, and containing iron. 

Opaque, (o-pdk’,) a. [Fr.; Lat. opacus.) Dark; ob- 
scure; gloomy.— Impervious to the rays of light; not 
transparent, 

—n. Opacity; opaqueness. 

aque’ness, n. The quality of being impervious to 
ight; want of transparency; opacity. 

Ope, a. [Abbreviated from open.) Open; as, “ the door 
was ope.” — Dryden. 


Tr. a. and v. n. To open; to unclose :— nsed poetically. 


Opelica, in Alabama, a post-village of Russell co., abt. 
67 m. N. E. of Montgomery, 

Opelousas, (0-pr-/oo'sas,) in Louisiana, a post- villaga 
cap. of St. Landry parish, abt. 60 m. W. of Baton Rouge; 
pop. abt. 900. 

Open, (c, a. ILA. S. openian, to open = Du. open; 
Ger, n.] Not shut or closed; allowing access or ad- 
mission; affording unimpeded ingress or egress; not ob- 
structing motion; also, not locked up or covered over,— 
used in application to means of passage; as, an open 
door, window, path, &c, — Applied, also, to ways of com- 
munication or approach by land or water; as, an open 
port, an open sea, the open country. — Permissible to 
be read, used, enjoyed, visited, and the like; public; 
free to all comers; unrestricted in applicableness; ex- 
posed to the view or approach of any one; as, an open 
Jetter, an open prospect, an open court or meeting, or, 
to keep open house, that is, to exercise unbounded hospi- 
tality. —Expanded ; not contracted, warped, or dwarted ; 
not drawn or shrunk together; as, an open flower, her 
arms were «pen to embrace him.— Frank; sincere: core 
dial: straightforward; candid; without reservation, du- 
plicity, or disguise; applied to the manifestation of 
thought and feeling; as, an open heart. — Not concealed 
or hidden; clear; artless; undisguised ; natural; ap- 
parent; prominent to view or observation; — applied to 
plans, methods, arrangements, devices, and the like. 
We are to lay open the treasures of the divine wisdom.” Burnet. 

—Not obstructed; clear of ice; not frosty; mild; moder- 
ate; as, open weather, the harbor continues open, the 
open Polar Sea, &. 

Au open winter portendeth a dry summer."—Bacon. 

Not settled, arranged, or adjnsted; not closed or bal- 
anced; as, an open policy of insurance, he has un ac- 
count open at his bankers. — Not clouded; not blinded, 
hoodwinked, or obscured; attentive; not averse to see 
ing; as, my eyes are open to his faults. — Not deaf or 
unwilling to hear; listening; hearkening; as, he is al- 
ways oven to a pitiful tale. — Free to be debated or 

issed; not settled, established, or cleared up bya 
; asan Open question, an open argument. — 


of Alaska; Lat. 500 30’ N., Lon. 160° to 161° W. 
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ttered or enunciated; as, an open vowel. 
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(Mus.) Applied to the string of a violin, guitar, &c., 
when not compressed with the finger; that is, when, 
without compression, it produces the very note to which 
it is tuned ; — applied ulso to the note to be tuned. 

Worcester, after Moore. 
open, n. Clear space; unobstructed ground; as, the 
ox ran toward the spen. 

~v.a. To make open; to unclose or unbar; to remove any 
fastening from; as, to open a door. drawer, &c. — To 
break the seal of and unfold; as, to open a letter. — To 
lift or remove a covering from; as, to open a box. — 
To cut through; to lance; to perforate; as, to opena 
vein. — To break, split, cleave, or reud; to divide; as, 
the ground is opened by heat. — To clear: to make by 
removing obstructions; to prepare for passage; as, to 
open a way.—To spread, enlarge, or expand; as, to 
open the hand.—To unstop; as, to open a bottle of wine. 
— To show; to make the first exhibition of; to inter- 
pret; to explain: to reveal; to disclose; as, to open a 
new country. — To communicate; to speak with re- 
serve: — used reflexively; as, he opened his miud to me. 
—To enter upon or begin; to commence; as, to open the 
proceedings, to open fire upon the enemy, to open a cor- 
respoudence. 

* The cannon's opening roar.” — Byron. 

To open up, to lay open; to disclose; as, the contro- 
versy opens up u new field of thought. 

—v.n. To unclose; to be unclosed or separated; as, the 
earth opened. — To come into view; to begin to appear ; 
as, n fine prospect opened to our view. — To commence ; 
to start; to begin; as, the Five-twenties opened at par. 

(Sport.) To bark when sighting game; said of a dog. 

Open- bill, n. (Zodl.) A genus of birds belonging to 
the order of Grallatores, and allied to the Storks and 
Jabirus. The mandibles 
of their beak come in 
contact only at the base 
and tips, leaving a wide 
interval between their 
edges, at the medial por- 
tion; the fibres of the 
horny substance of the 
bill in this part appear- 
ing as if worn away. 
One species (Anastumus 
oscitans) is whitish,with 
black tail-feathers; an- 
other (A. lamelliger) is 
of a shining black, aud 
remarkable for the stem 
of exch of its feathers 
terminating iu a narrow 
horny disc, which passes 
beyond the vane. They 
are natives of India. 

Opener, (%u. er.) n. One who, or that which, opens. 

Open-eyed, (n- d,) a. Watchful; vigilant. 

O’pen-handed, a. Generous; liberal; munificent. 

O’pen-hearted, a. Candid; frank; generous; im- 
puisively cordial. 

Open - heartedly, adv. 
frankness or cordiality. 

Open- heartedness, n. Liberality; frankness; 
sincerity ; munificence; generosity. 

Opening. n. A breach; an aperture; a hole or per- 

. foration ; a place admitting entrance, as a bay or creek. 
— Beginning; commencement; first appearance. 

O’penly, adv. Publicly; not in private; without se- 
crecy. — Plainly; evidently ; without reserve or disguise. 

O’pen-mouthed, a. Greedy; ravenous; clamorous. 

Openness, n. State or quality of being open; free- 

om from covering or obstruction; plainness; clear- 
ness; freedom from obscurity or ambiguity; freedom 
from disguise : expression of frankness or candor ; mild- 
ness, as of the weather. 

O’pen-tide, n. Open-time;—said of Spring, &c. 

Open-work. u. Work filled with interstices, open- 
ings, or perforations. 

O’pequan Creek, rises in Frederick co., Virginia, and 

owing N.E. into W. Virginia, enters the Potomac River 
between Berkeley and Jefferson cos. 

Opera, n. It., Sp., and Fr., from Lat. opera, work.] 
(Mus.) A musical drama, in which music forms un es- 
sential part, and not a mere accessory accompaniment. 
As in the higher drama, poetry supersedes the prose of 
ordinary life, so in the opera, with perhaps as great 
artistic right, the language of music is introduced at a 
cousiderable sacrifice of probability. The libretto or 
words are,in the modern opera, a peg on which to hang 
the music, rather than the music an accessory to the 
written drama. The component parts of an O. are reci- 
tatives, duets, trios, quartettes, choruses, and finales, ac- 
companied throughout by an orchestra, and the whole 
is preceded by an instrumental overture. Recitative is 
declamation, which, in its succession of musical sounds 
and rhythm, strives to assimilate itself as much as possi- 
ble to the accents of speech, and therefore does not en- 
tirely conform to musical rhythm. The accessories of 
scenic representation are also present, and a ballet (J. v.) 
is also frequently introduced. In some of the German 
O., and in the French opéra comique, spoken dialogue 
without music takes the place of recitative. Among the 
different varieties of the O. enumerated are the grand 0. 
or opera seria, of a dignified character; the romantic 
O., embracing an admixture of the grave and lively; 
and the comic O., or opera buffu, as well as many in- 
termediate varieties. See Music. 

Op’era-glass,n. A short, single or double telescope 
used in theatres; a lorgnette. — Cowper. 

Op’era-hat, n. A compressible hat; a gibus; a crush- 

t worn when attending the opera. 
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PONDICHERRY OPEN-BILL, 
(Anastomus oscitans.) 


Without reserve; with 
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Op’era-house, n. A building for the performance of 
operas. 

Operam/’eter, n. [Lat. opera, works, and Gr. metron, 
measure.) A piece of machinery for registering the 
number of revolutions made by the shafts or wheels of 
mill-work. 

Op’‘erance, Op’erancy, n. Act of operating; opera- 
tion. (R.) 

Op’erant, n. A person who operates; an operator. (x.) 

Op'erate, r. n. [Fr. opérer ; Lat. operor, operatus, from 
upus, operis, work, labor; akin to Ir. and Gael. obair ; 
Armor, ober, work.] To work; to labor; to act; to ex- 
ert power or strength, physical or mechanical. — To act 
or produce effect on the mind; to exert moral power or 
intluence ; — often preceding on. 

“ A plain convincing reason operates on the mind.“ — Swift. 

(Med.) To take suitable or appropriate effect on the 
human system; as, aperient medicines operule on the 
stomach, 

(Surg.) To perform some manual act in asystematic 
or methodical manner upon a human being, aud usu- 
ally with instruments, with a view to restore soundness 
or health; as an amputation, lithotomy, phlebotomy, 
and the like. 

To have agency ; to produce any effect. 

Where causes operate freely, . . the effect will be contingent." Watts. 

r. a. To act; to effect; to cause; to produce by ugency- 
To place or to continue in operation or action ; to work; 
as, to operate a machine, to operate in the money-market. 

Operatic, Operatical, u. Pertaining to the opera; 
resembling the opera. 

Operation, (-d’shun,) n. [Fr.; Lat. operatio.) Act or 
process of operating; agency; action of power or force, 


physical, moral, or mechanical; as manual operation. — 

Process; manipulation; method of working; mode of 

action; as, “medicinal drugs of rare operation.’ — 

Heylyn. — Effect; series of acts produced by experi- 

ments; result brought about by a definite plan or 

method; as, military operations. — Eveutuation; influ- 
ence produced. 

(Surg.) A methodical manipulative action, as of the 
hand with instruments, 

(Math.) Something to be done;— generally some 
transformation to be made in quantities, which trans- 
formation is indicated cither by rules or by symbols. 

Worcester. 

Op’erative, a. [Sp. operatiro.] Having the power of 

| acting; exerting force, physical or moral. — Having or 

| exerting agency; active in the production of effects ; 
| efficacious. 

|—n. A laboring man; a workman; an artisan; one em- 
ployed in manufacturing establishments, 

Op’eratively, adv. In an operative manner. 

Op’erator, n. He or that which produces an effect. 

(Surg.) The person who performs some act upon the 
human body by means of the hand, or with instruments. 

Oper’cular, Oper’culate, Oper’culated, n. 

(Bot. and Zo6l.) Furnished with a lid or operculum, as 

the capsules of mosses, or the gills of fishes, and the 

shells of certain gusteropods. 

reulum, x. Lat. operis, I cover.] (Bot.) The 

id of anything. The term is applied to the cap of the 
pitcher of Nepenthes; to the loose apex of such fruits 
us that of Lecythis; to the conical limb of the calyx of 

Eucalyptus ; and to the body which closes up the spore- 

case of a moss. 

(Audi.) The apparatus supported by four bones which 
protects the gills of fishes; also the horny or calcare- 
ous plate which closes the aperture of univalve shells; 
and the four calcareous pieces which defend the en- 
trance to the tube of Balanites or bell-barnacles. 
Operet'ta, n. [It.] (A.) A short musical drama of 

a light character. — Buchanan. 

Operose’, a. [Sp. operoso ; Lat. operosus, from opera.) 

uborious ; attended with labor; tedious; troublesome; 
elaborate. 

Operose'ly, adv. In a laborious manner. 

Operose’ness, n. The state of being laborious or 
operose, 

Ophelia, n. [Gr., useful.] (Bot.) Sometimes called 
Agatholes, a genus of plants, order Gentianaceæ. 0. 
chirata is the medicinal herb known as chiretta or chi- 
rayta, which is used by the natives of India as gentian 
is employed in Europe. The dried plant and root pos- 
sess great bitterness, and are used to some extent in this 
country for the sake of their tunic properties. 

Ophib’olus, n. (Zl) A genus of serpents, family 
Colubide, distinguished by having the body thick, tail 
and head short, and eyes very small; color black, brown, 
and red, crossed by lighter. Baird and Girard mention 
nine species found in the U. States. O. boylii, of Cali- 
fornia, is black, with more than 30 broad, ivory- white 
transverse bands; length about 30 inches. The King- 
snake, O. sayi, of the Gulf States, is black above, ench 
scale with a large yellow spot in the centre; length 
about 40 inches. The Thunder-snake, or Chain-snake, 
O. getulus, from New York to Mississippi, is black, 
crossed above by about 30 narrow lines bifurcating on 
the flanks; length 30 to 40 inches or more. 

Ophir, (r.) an ancient country celebrated for gold. 

the ships of Solomon and of Hiram, king of Tyre,brought 

450 talents of gold to Jerusalem, B. C. 1000. (1 Kings 

ix, 26-28, x. 11, and 2 Chron. viii. 17,18, and ix. 10 and 21.) 

Jehoshaphat built ships at Tarshish to go to Ophir for 

gold, about B. c. 913 (1 Kings xxii. 48, und 2 Chron. xx. 

36, 37). Gold from Ophir is also mentioned Job xxii 

24, and xxviii. 16; Psalms xlv. 9; and Isaiah xiii. 12 Its 

position has not been ascertained, and Arabia, India, 

and Africa are contended for by different authorities. 

Josephus considers Malacca to be Ophir, and Sir Emerson 

Tennent supports this view. Purchas says Ceylon. 
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But the discoveries made in 1868 of gold deposits on the 
eastern coust of Africa, and the remains of the ancient 
workings, give additional force to the ideas entertained 
by many that thereabouts was the locality of Ophir. 

O'phir, in Culfornia, a township 
of Butte co. 

Ophir, in Illinois, a post-township 
of La Salle co. 

Ophir, in Nevada, a post-village of 
we co., abt. 3 m. S. of Washoe 

ity. 

Ophicleide, (0f/i-klid,) n. [Or. 
ophis, u serpent, and kleis, kleidos, 
a key.] (s.) The largest brass 
wind-instrument of the trumpet 
species, and forming the bass to 
that class of instruments. It con- 
sista of a conical tube nearly nine 
feet long, terminating in a bell, 
like the horn: in this tube are ten 
holes, all of which are stopped by 
keys; it has a mouthpiece exactly 
like that of the serpent, and its 
compass is from B, the third space 
below, to C. the fifth additional 
space above the staff. 

Ophid’ians, n. pl. [Gr. ophis, a 
serpent.) (Zoll.) An order of rep- 
tiles which includes all the ser- 
pentiſorm species of that class, 
corresponding to the Amphibia 
serpentes of Limræus. i 

| Ophiocar’yon, n. [Gr. ophis, 
a serpent; koryon, a nut.) (Bot.) 
A genus of plants, order Sapinda- 
cee. O. paradozum is the Snake- 
nut tree of Demerara, so called 
from the large embryo ona ered 
resembling, in a remarkable de- „ 3 
gree, a coiled-np snake. Fig. 1993. OPHICLEIDE. 

Ophioglossa'ceæ, n. (Bot.) The Adder’s-tongues, 
an order of plants, alliance Tilicales. Diae. Ringless, 
distinct, 2-valved spore- 
cases, formed on the mar- 
gin of a contracted leaf. 

They have erect or pendu- 
lous stems with a cavity 
in the middle, instead of 
pith, and two or three 
woody bundles placed 
round it ina ring. Below, 
the stalks of the leaves 
and the spike become 
blended together. Leaves 
with netted veins some- 
times forked. Spores re- 
sembling fine powder. The 
plants of this order are 
most abundant in the isl- 
ands of tropical Asia, oc- 


Fig. 1994. — ADDER’S-TONGUE, 
(Ophioglossum vulgatum.) 


curring, however, in the 
W. Indies, and not uncom- 
itude of both worlds. 
Ophioglossum vulgatum, 
tongue, has been used in 
medicine as a vulnerary, 
that quality as little as 
the magical virtues once 
Ophioglossum, n. 
Gr. ophis, a serpent, glos- 
typical genus of the order 
Ophioglossaceæ, q. v. 
h ` en 
oi, a serpent, an 5 
a discourse.) (Zodl.) That 
treats of reptiles or serpents, 
Ophiomor’phous, a. (Gr. ophis, and morphe, form.] 
O’phir, (Mount,) an isolated mountain of the Malay 
peninsula, in Lat. 2° 30’ N., Lon. 102° 28’ E. Height. 
in the peninsula is found around its base. 
O’phirville, in California, a village of Placer co., abt. 
Ophisau’rus, n. (Zoßl.) See GLass-8NAKE. 
Ophite, n. (in.) A synonym for serpentine, in con- 
snake. The name is also sometimes applied to green 
speckled porphyry. 
tian heretics, who emanated from the Gnostics, so called 
from their worshipping the serpent that tempted Eve, 
sciences, which, but for the temptation of our first 
parents, would never have been known, 
(Astrym.) See SERPENTARIUS. 
Ophi'rys, n. (Bot.) A genns of plants, order Orchi- 
or Gnat- flower. 
Ophiuroids, or Ophiurans, n. pl. (Zool) An 
the central disc very small in comparison to the 
size of the arms, and circular, and the arms starting off 


mon in the temperate lat- 

the common Adder's- 

but it seems to possess 

ascribed to it. 

sa, a tongue.) (Bot.) The 
Ophiology, n. 

part of the science which 

Iaving the form of a serpent. 

Nearly 6,000 ft. above the sea. Most of the gold obtained 

Im. W. of Auburn. 

sequence of its spotted appearance, like the skin of a 
Ophi'tes, n. pl. (Eccl. Hist) An early sect of Chris- 

They considered the serpent as the father of all the 
Ophiu’chus, n. (Gr. ophinchos, holding a serpent.) 

dacex, including the species O. spifera, the Bee-flower, 

order of Radiata embracing echinoderms which have 

abruptly from its circumference. Locomotion is effected 
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by means of spines. Muller and Troschel divide the O. 
into 2 groups: the Ophiurw (Fig. 1995), characterized by 
simple arms, and the Euryale (Fig. 975), by branched 
aris. 


Fig. 1995. — OPHIURAN, (group Ophiure.) 


Ophthalmia, (0/-thil’m~d,) n. [Gr. ophthalmos, the 
eye.) (Med.) Inflammation of the eye. Under this 
head may be included inflammation of all the va- 
Tious parts that enter into the formation of the eye. 
General ophthalmia is of very rare occurrence, the 
disease being in the great majority of cases confined to 
some one of the parts, and having a distinct name; as 
conjunctivitis, iritis, or corneitis, denoting inflamma— 
tions of the conjunctiva, iris, or cornea respectively. 
The most frequent form of ophthalmia is inflamma- 
tion of the conjunctiva, or white of the eye. It may 
be cansed by the presence of any irritating body, and is 
frequently produced by cold, when it is Known as 
catarrhal and ophthalmic. In it the eyes are bloodshot, 
the redness being produced by injection of the network 
of vessels which covers the white of the eye; the lids 
are swollen, with a good deal of smarting and itching, 
and a feeling as if there were sand or other foreign body 
in the eye. There is at first lachrymation, which is soon 
followed by the secretion of a thin muco-purulent dis- 
charge, which accumulates at the corners of the eyes. 
This is ordinarily a mild und manageable complaint, and 
may, in most cases, be got rid of by rest, a brisk purga- 
tive. and the occasional application of tepid water, or 
milk and water, to the eye. If the inflammation does 
not subside in a day or two, the eye may be bathed sev- 
eral times a day with a dilute solution of alum or of sul- 
phate of zinc; and, in severe cases, blood-letting, either 
general, or more commonly local, by means of cupping- 
glasses, or leeches applied to the temples. A much 
more sovere form of conjunctivitis is purulent ophtiual- 
mia, or, as it is frequently called, Eyyptian oph- 
thalmia, from its having been brought into France 
by the army returning from the expedition to Egypt 
during the wars of the first Napoleon. In this all the 
symptoms of the preceding are greatly aggravated. The 
conjunctiva is red and swollen, rising up like a wall 
round the cornea; the eyelids are tense, livid, aud often 
enormously swollen; a copious secretion of muco- 
purulent matter is poured ont, and there is a burning 


pain in the eye, with inability to bear the licht. It re- 
quires prompt and decided treatment, as there is always 
great risk of permanent injury to the eye, from its ten- 
dency to produce thickening and granulation of the 
conjunctiva of the lids, or ulceration and slonghing. In 
the severer forms of the disease recourse must be had 
to bleeding, either general or by means of cupping- 
glasses or leeches, and purgatives, and the various other 


antiphilogistic means employed. The eye should be 
frequentty cleansed with warm water, or a weak warm 
solution of alum or bichloride of mercury, and one or 
two drops of a weak solution of lunar caustic (from 
two to four grains to an ounce of water) should be 
let fall into the eyes once or twice a day. Infants of a 
few days old are often subject toa very severe form of 
inflammation of the conjunctiva, to which the name of 
ophthalmia nzo-natorum (ophthalmia of new-born in- 
fants) has been given. In mild cases, bathing or cleans- 
ing the eye several times a day with a weak warm 
solution of alam may be all that is necessary ; in severe 
cases a leech should be applied to the temples, purga- 
tives administered, and a weak solution of nitrate of 
silver applied to the eye daily. Strumous, or scrofulous 
ophthalmia, occurs in children of scrofulous habit, aud 
is chiefly remarkable for the extreme intolerance of 
light by which it is accompanied. The child keeps its 
head down, shelters his eye with his hand, and avoida 
the light. The eye itself presents little appearance of 
inflammation, merely a faint blush of redness; but in 
many cases little pustular elevations form upon the 
edges of the cornea. In such cases the treatment should 
be chiefly adapted to the constitutional disorder from 
which it springs. Pure air and exercise, mild aperients 


and tonics, especially bark and iodine, should be admin- | 


istered, and the general health carefully attended to, 
Slightly astringent lotions may also be applied to the 
eyes, and in the earlier stages a few leeches, or blisters 
behind the ears, are of great service. In sclerotitis, or 
inflammation of the sclerotica, when pure (but it is apt 
to be conjoined with inflammation of the conjunctiva, 
cornea, or iris), the redness of the eye is of a pink tint, 
forming, when most marked, a zone round the cornea, 
aod gradually shading off towards the circumference 
ef the eye. There is always considerable pain, of a dull, 
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heavy kind, which often extends all round the orbit, or 
over the forehead, and is accompanied by an intolerance 
of light and a profnse secretion of hot tears. Warm 
fermentations are of service locally; besides which, a 
dose of calomel and opium at bedtime, followed by a 
purgative on the following morning, will generally 
remove the affection. In severe cases, blood-letting, and 
counter-irritation by means of blisters, are likewise 
necessary. The other forms of ophthalmia are much 
less common than the above, and their mode of treat- 
ment dees not differ materially from that just given. 
Ophthalmic, a. Pertaining to the eye. 
Ophthalmog'raphy, n. (Anat.) An anatomical 
description of the eye. — Dunglison. 
Ophthalmologist, u One versed in ophthalmology. 
Ophthalmology, Ophthalmotology, n. 
Gr. ophthalmos, the eye, and logos, discourse.) (Anat.) 
A treatise on, or description of the eye. — Dunglison, 
Ophthalmonreter, n. [Gr. ophthalmos, eye, and 
metron, measure.) ( Anat.) An instrument for measur- 
ing the capacity of the anterior und posterior chambers 
of the eye in anatomical experiments. — Dunglison. 
Ophthalmop'tosis, n. [Gr. ophthalmos, nand ptosis, 
a fall.] A protrusion of the whole globe of the eye. 
Ophthal' mos. n. (Gr., an eye.) (Phologruphy.) A 
new instrument for taking photographic views of 
scenery. It consists of a camera, provided with mechani- 
cal contrivances for automatically uncovering and cov- 
ering the lens and exposing the plate. The O. is 
attached to a small balloon, and is sent up without an 
operator, and at any required height, it ig asserted, 
takes a picture of the surface of the earth beneath it, 
with all the bearings of the compass accurately marked. 
Ophthal'’moscope, n. [Gr. ophthalmos, eye, and 
skopein, to view.] (Ad.) An instrument which, by 
reflecting the light on the retina, enables the condition 
of the interior of the eye to be appreciated. —Dunglison. 
Ophtha oscopy. n. [GT. ,, and skopeo, 
to behold.) (Med.) Tho art of judging of the temper, 


Kc. of a person, by examining his eyes. — The art of 
Judeing of health or disease by inspection of the eye. 


0 
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phthalmy, n. (Med.) See OPHTHALMIA. 

piate, n. 1 5 opiat, from Lat. opium.) (d.) Pri- 

marily, a medicine of a thicker consistence than syrup, 

prepared with opium ;— hence, any medicine that con- 

tains opium, or has the quality of producing sleep or 

repose; n narcotic. 

—That which produces rest or inaction ; that which quiets 
uneasiness, 

—a. Inducing sleep; soporiferous; somniferous; nar- 
cotic. — Causing rest or inaction. 

—v.a. To lull to sleep; to subject to the influence of an 
opiate, 

O'piated, a. Mixed with opiates; under the influence 
of opiates, 

Opif erous, a. 
ing help. 

Opine’, v.a. To think of or abont. 

Opin'iative, a. Stiff in a preconceived notion, or opin- 
ion. — Imagined; not proved; founded on mere opinion. 

Opin'iatively, adv. Conceitedly; in an opiniative 
manner. 

Opin'iativeness, n. The state of being opiniative. 

Opinion, (0-fin’yun,) n. [Fr.; Lat. opinio, opinionis, 
rom ot, to suppose, deem, believe, think; akin to 
Hind. pindar, Pers.pandar,opinion ] Sentiment; notion; 
persuasion; belief; that which is opined; settled judg- 
ment in regard to any point of knowledge or action; 
the judgment which the mind forms of any proposition, 
statement, theory, or event, the truth or falsehood of 
which is supported by a degree of evidence that renders 
it probable, but does not produce absolute conclusive- 
ness or certainty.—The judgment which the mind 
forms of persons or their qualities; particularly, favor- 
able judgment; estimation. — Sentence; judgment; cen- 
sure. (R.) 

(Law.) The formal decision of judgment given bya 
judge, arbitrator, or other legal referee or counsellor, 
Officially called upon to consider and determine the 
merits of a case of difficulty or dispute. 

Opin‘ionate, Opinionated, a. Stiff in opinion; 

rmly or unduly adhering to one’s own opinion; obsti- 

nate in opinion. 

Opin‘ionately, adv. Stubbornly; obstinately. 

Opin‘ionative, a. Unduly attached to one’s own 
opinions; fond of preconceived notions. 

Opin‘ionatively, adv. With undue fondness for 
one’s own opinions ; stubbornly. 

Opin’‘ionativeness, n. Obstinacy ; excessive attach- 

ment to one’s own opinions. 


[Lat. ops, help, fero, to bear-] Bring- 
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and at the end of the following July, or beginning of 
August. The root of the plant is annual, and gives out 
a stem from two to four feet in height, which is glau- 
cons. The flowers are terminal, white or light gray, 
and three or four inches in diameter. O. is the moet 
energetic of narcotics, and one of the most valuable of 
all medicines. In procuring relief from pain at all times, 
it is invaluable: it is an efficient remedy in cholera, 
spasmodic affections, convulsions, tetanus, neuralgia, 
&c. It is most commonly used for the purpose of pro- 
curing sleep: but its habitual use is attended with very 
pernicious effects. A full dose is exhilarating; but if 
taken in large quantities, it produces dangerous and 
fatal results. Laudanum is a liquid preparation of O. 
made with alcohol, and its effects on the human system 
are similar to those of O. The principal countries in 
which C. is prepared are India, Turkey, and Persia. 
Indian O. is of three kinds, of which the chief are Patna, 
grown in the provinces of Bahar and Benares, the for- 
mer of which is most esteemed ; the third kind, produced 
in the province of Malwa, is still less esteemed than that 
of Benares. The best-esteemed O., however. is that ob- 
tained from Turkey. The O. of commerce is in masses 
of different sizes. It is rather hard, brown in color, and 
possesses a bitter, acrid, and nauseous taste. Ita odor 
is characteristic, and when heated in the air it kindles, 
but does not burn readily. Its analysis shows that it 
contains acidulous meconate of morphia, extractive 
matter, mucilage, fecula, resin, fixed oil, caoutchouc, a 
Vegeto-animal substance, débris of vegetable fibres, occa- 
sionally a little sand, together with a white crystalline 
salt of O., known as nicotine. 

Opium alkaloids. The morphine, codeine, paparerine, 
narcotine, thebaine, narceine, and meconine, all of which 
form well-marked salts with the acids. O. also contains 
meconic and thrbolactic acids. These principles are very 
fully described in Miller's“ Elements of Chemistry,” 
Part III., to which the student is referred. They are 
extracted from opium by a very simple process. They 
exist in the raw drug as difficultly crystallizable meco- 
nates. Chloride of calcium is, therefore, added to the 
aqueous solution, by which means the more easily crys- 
tallizable hydrochlorates of the bases are formed in the 
liquid, and meconate of lime is precipitated. From the 
clear solution the hydrochlorates of morphine and code- 


ine crystallize first, leaving the others dissolved in the 
mother-liquor. The morphine and codeine salts are 
separated by solution in water, to which excess of am- 
monia is added. This throws down the morphine, the 
hydrochlorates of codeine and ammonia remaining in 
solution. Morphine is the only base which demands an 
extended notice. It is fonnd in opinm in combination 
with meconic acid. In the pure alkaline state it crys- 
tullizes in short rectangular prisma, soluble in 1,000 
parts of cold and 400 of boiling water. Thesolution has 
an intensely bitter taste, and turns yellow turmeric- 
paper to a deep brown. Boiling alcohol dissolves it abun- 
dantly ; but it is insoluble in ether. Morphine is a pow- 
erful sedative, and is much used in medicine, either in 
the form of bydrochlorate, acetate, sulphate, or citrate; 
the first-named being the most frequently used. The 
other bases have as yet received no very extended use 
either in pharmacy or manufactures. 
Opobal'sam, n. [Gr. opos, juice, and balsamos, the 
mlsam-tree.] The balm of Gilead. See BALSAMODENDRON, 
Opodel doe. n. ( Pharmacy.) A term invented and 
formerly applied by Paracelsus to a plaster for all ex- 
ternal injuries: but in modern usage it signifies a lini- 
ment made by dissolving soap in alcohol, with the addi- 
tion of camphor and volatile oils, 
perso, or Porto, an important city and seaport of 
ortugal, on the Douro, 2 m. from its mouth, 174 m. 
N. E. of Lisbon; Lat. 41° 8’ N., Lon. 8° 37’ W. Situated 
on a steep declivity on the right bank of the river, the 
appearance of O. from the sea is picturesque and impos- 
ing: but this general and pleasing distaut appearance, 
however, is inaterially altered on a closer inspection, 
when the actual narrow, crooked, and dirty character 
of the streets and lanes, constituting a large part of the 
town, are investigated by a progress over the city. 0. 
possesses many churches and convents, but no monu- 
ment worthy of a special notice, There are 4 colleges, 
an academy of navigation and commerce, a school of 
medicine and surgery, and other literary and scientific 
institutions, Manuf. Silk, cotton, woollen and linen 
fabrics, ropes, tobacco, sonp; also, ship-building. The 
harbor within the bar across the mouth of the Douro 
can only be entered by large vessels at high water. 
Owing to her situation, O. is the emporium for a large 
portion of Portugal, and has an extensive commerce. 


Opialoned, a. Conceited; attached to a particular 

opinion. 

Opin’‘ionist, n. [Fr. opinioniste.] One fond of his 
own notions. 

Opisthot’onos, n. ( Med.) A violent spasm of the mus- 
cles of the back; aconvulsion by which the patient is bent 
backwards like a bow, the body resting on the back of the 
head and the heels. a perfectarch being formed beneath. 
One of the spasmodic contortions of tetanus, or rigid 
spasm. À 

Opium, (Ope- um.) n. [Gr. opos, juice.) ( hem.) The in- 
spissated jnice of a species of poppy (Papaver somnif- 
erum), originally a native of the East, but now natural- 
ized throughout most of Europe. The best O. is pro- 
cured by making longitudinal incisions in the green 
capsules, which contain a prodigious number of seeds. 
The incisions are made during the evening, and the 
milky juice which exudes is allowed to remain for 24 
hours to acquire consistence. when it is removed, and 
the process repeated. The period of sowing this poppy 
is in the autumn, when the seeds are the only object, 
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The principal export is a red wine called Port, produced 
on the banks of the Douro. The climate is generally 
damp and foggy; in winter the cold is very severe, but 
in summer the winds from the E., S., and W. moderate 
the intensity of the heat. O. occupies the site of the 
ancient Portus Cale, from which the name Portugal is 
derived. It was taken and sacked by the French in 

1805. Pop. (1878) 108,346. 

Opos’sum, z. (Zoöl.) See DIDELPNIDÆ. 

Opos'’sum Creek, in Pennsylvania, enters the Cone- 
wago Creek in Adams co. 

oppen, a town of Prussian Silesia, on the Oder, 51 m, 

E. of Breslau. Manuf. Linen, leather, ribbons, and 
earthenware. Php. 10,223. 

Oppenheim. ( pen- uime,) in New York, a post- 
township of Fulton co. 

Op’pidan, n. [From Lat. oppidum, a town.] An ap- 
pellation given to those students of Eton College, Eng- 
land. who board in the town, and not in college. 

Op’pido, a town of S. Italy, prov. of Reggio, 14 m. N. K. 


of Reggio; pop. 6,210. 
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Oppo'nency. n. [I. Lat. opponentia.) The opening 
of an academical disputation: the proposition of objec- 
tions to a tenet; an exercise for a degree. 


Opponent, a. [Lat. opponens.] Opposite; adverse; 


opposing 

—n. An adversary; an antagonist; one who opposes ; — 
particularly, one who opposes in controversy, disputa- 
tions, or argument. 

Opportune’, a. [Fr. opportun; Lat. opportunus.) 
Present at a proper time; convenient; fit; suitable. 

Opportune'ly, adv. Seasonably; at a time favorable 
for the purpose. 

Opportune’ness, n. The condition or quality of 

being opportune or timely. 

Opportunity, n. [Fr. opportunité; Lat. opportu- 
nitas.) Fit or convenient time; time or occasion favor- 
able for the purpose ; suitable time, combined with other 
favorable circumstances. 

Oppos able, a. Capable of being opposed. f 

Oppose’, v.a. [Fr. opposer; Lat. oppono, oppositus — 
ob, and pona, to set, to place.) To set or place against; 
to set or place before, over against, or opposite; to place 
in front of. — To put into antagonism or opposition, with 
a view to counterbalance or counteract, and thus to 
place as an obstacle to prevent effect intended, or to 
effect unlooked-for results; to act or set against; — 
with an object, either direct or indirect. — To resist, 
either by physical agency, by argument, or other 
means; to act against ;— with a direct object. — To act 
against or strive with, as a competitor; as, to oppose a 
rival in love. — To resist sthenuously; to check effect- 
ually. 

z am too weak to oppose your cunning." — Sha. 

—v. n. To nct adversely; — with against. (R.)— To ob- 
ject or act against coutroversially, or in disputation, 

Oppos'er,n. One who opposes; an opponent in party, 
in principle, in controversy, orin argument; one who 
acts in opposition; one who resists; an antagonist; an 

an enemy; a rival. 

Op’ posite, (-zit)a. [Fr.; Lat. oppositus.) Placed in 
front: facing each other; standing or situated in front. 
— Adverse; repugnant. — 
Contrary. 

(Bot.) Said of leaves, &c., 
when placed over against 
each other. A stamen is 
gaid to be opposite a petal 
when it stands before it, as 
in the flower of buckthorn 
(Fig. 1996). — Grey. 

—n. An adversary ; an enemy; 
an antagonist.—That which 
is opposed or contrary. 

Op'positely, adv. In front; in a situation to face 
exch other. — Adversely; against each other. 

Op'positeness, n. State of being opposite or contrary. 

Oppositifo'lious, a. (Lat. oppositus and foliosus.) 
(Bot.) Opposite a leaf, as the tendrils of vitis and the 
peduncles of phytolacca. 

Opposi'tion, n. [Fr.; Lat. oppositio, from oppono.} 
Situation so as to front something else; a standing over 
against; contrariety. — Attempt to check, restrain, or 
dafeat. — Obstacle; resistance; that which opposes. 

( Pol.) The collective body of opponents of the minis- 
try or administration. 

(Astron.) The aspect of two bodies when diametrically 
opposite to cach other. Thus, the moon, or a planet, is 
said to be in opposition with the sun when it pusses the 
meridian at midnight. 

Opposi’tionist, n. One who belongs to the party 
opposing the administration. 

Oppos'itive, a. [Fr. oppositif.] That may or can be 
put in opposition. 

Oppress’, v.a. [Lat. opprimo, oppressus, from oh, and 
premo, to press.] To press down; to depress; to load 
or burden with unreasonable impositions; to treat with 
unjust severity, rigor, or hardship; to overpower; to 
overburden. — To sit or lie heavy ou; as, to oppress the 
stomach with too much food. 

Oppres’sion, n. [Fr ; Lat. oppression.) The act of 
oppressing; the imposition of unreasonable burdens; 
cruelty; severity. — State of being oppressed or over- 
burdened; misery, — Hardship; calamity. — Depression; 
dulness of spirits; lassitude of body; a sense of heavi- 
ness or weight in the breast, &c. 

Oppres'sive, a. [Fr. ess. Unreasonably bur- 
Lees unjustly sovere.—Tyrannical: grievous; oner- 
ons. — Heavy; overpowering; overwhelming. 

Oppres'‘sively, adv. Iu a manner to oppress; with 
unreasonable severity. 

Oppres‘siveness,n. The quality of being oppressive. 

Oppress‘or, n. [Lat.] One who imposes unjust bur- 
dens on others; one who harasses others with unjust 
laws or unreasonable severity, 

Oppro'brious, a. [Lat. opprobriasus.] Reproachful 
and contemptuous; scurrilous; abusive.— Blasted with 
infamy ; despised; rendered hateful. 

Oppro’briously, adv. With reproach mingled with 
contempt; scurrilously. 

Oppro’briousness, n. 
with contemrt; scurrility. 

Oppro’briam, n. [Lat from ob, and probrum, a 
shamefv! or reproachful net]! Reproach mingled with 
contempt or disdain; disgrace; ignominy; infamy. 

Oppugn, (op-pin’,) v. a. [Sp. opugndr ; Lat. oppugno, 

rem ob, and pugno, to flieht.] To fight or contend 
egainst; to attack; to oppose; to resist. 

Oppug' nancy. n. Opposition; act of oppugning. 

Oppug’nant, n. An opponent; a person who op- 
pugns. (R.) 

—a. Hostile; opposing. 


Fig. 1996. 


Reproachfulness mingled 
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Oppugna'tion, n. Resistance; opposition. 

Oppuguer, (ep-pin'er,) n. Que who opposes or at- 
tucks; that which opposes, 

Ops. (Myth.) A name of CYBELE, . v. 

Opsiom’eter, n. (Gr. opsis, sight, and metron, 
measure.} (Opties.) An instrument for mensuring 
the extent of the limits of distinct vision in different 
individuals, and consequently for determining the focal 
lengths of lenses necessary to correct impertections of 
the eye. 

Op'tative, a. [Fr. optatif; Lat. oplatirus, from opto, 
optatus, to wish.) Expressive of a desire or wish. 

—n. (Gram.) That mood or form of the verb in which 
wish or desire is expressed. 

Op'tatively, adv. In an optative manner. 

Op'tic, n. An organ of sight; an eye. 

Op'tic, Op'tieal, a. [Kr. optique; Gr. optikos.] Re- 
ating or pertaining to vision or sight.— Relating to 
the science of optics. 

Optic nerves. (Anat.) The nerves of vision, or the 
second pair of cerebral nerves, each optic nerve termi- 
nating in the retina or camera of the eye, the disc at 
the back of the ball on which all objects are reflected. 

Op'tically, adv. By optics or sight. 

Optician, (op-tish'an,) n. [Fr. opticien A person 
skilled in the science of opties. — One who makes or 
sells optical glasses and instruments. 

Opt ies, n. sing. [From Gr. optomai, to see.] That branch 
of science which treats of the nature and properties of 
light; of the changes which it undergoes in its qualities 
or in its course when passing through bodies of different 
kinds and shapes, when reflected from their surfaces, 
or when passing near them; of the structure of the 
eye, and the laws of vision; and of the construction of 
those instruments in which light is the chief agent. 
(For an account of the nature and general properties of 
light, see Lianr; and for its physiological action, see 
Eye.) Like the early history of all the sciences culti- 
vated by the ancients, that of optics is veiled with ob- 
security; it would appear, however, that soon after the 
art of glass-making was discovered, lenses and spheres 
of glass were used as burning-glasses. By referring to 
the article upon Ligar, the reader will observe a slight 
sketch of the history of this science, and also a defini- 
tion of the two hypotheses on which the propagation of 
light is accounted for, — the hypothesis of emissiim, and 
the hypothesis of undulation. Jn this article it is our 
intention to treat of optics principally as a mathemati- 
cal science, without regard to cither theory, merely trac- 
ing by mathematical calculation the results of certain 
experimental laws, From a bright object light emanates 
in all directions, and this light may be conceived to be 
made up of rays. By the term ray we intend to express 
the smallest quantity of light which can proceed in any 
direction; and we reason concerning rays as if they were 
geometrical lines. In the same way an object, in order 
to be a source of light, must be of finite, though it may 
be of very small dimensions; thus, a bright point, which 
is a source of light, is considered as a geometrical point. 
Any substance which allows the transmission of light 
through it is called a medium ; and light can proceed 
either through a medium or in vacuum. A pencil of 
rays is an assemblage of rays proceeding from a lumi- 
nous point, In form, pencils are considered conical, and 
the axis of the cone is called the azis of the pencil. A 
conical pencil may consist either of convergent or of 
divergent rays, — if the rays are proceeding from some 
source of light towards a point, the pencil is convergent, 
and divergent when the rays are proceeding from a 
luminous point. If rays are parallel, the pencil is 
neither convergent nor divergent, The direction of a 
ray of light proceeding in a uniform medium or in va- 
cuum is rectilinear; but when it is incident on the sur- 
face of n medium, it is generally divided into three 
parts. One portion is reflected according to a regular 
law, and is called the reflected ray; another portion 
enters the medium according to a regular Jaw, and 
forms the transmitted or refracted ray; u third portion 
is scattered, that is, reflected in all directions, without 
any regular law. It is the third portion which renders 
objects visible. There is also a certain portion of light 
besides the reflected, refracted, aud scattered portions, 
which is absorbed by the medium, In the case of pol- 
ished metallic surfaces, the reflected ray is the only one 
which sensibly exists; and generally the relative in- 
tensities of the reflected and refracted rays vary with 
the circumstance of the incidence, and also with the 
nature of the medium. The angle which a ray of light 
falling upon a plane surface, makes with the line per- 
pendicular to the surface, or the normal, is called the 
angle of incidence, and the angles which the reflected 
and the refracted rays respectively make with the same 
line are called the angles of reflection and refraction. 
When a ray is incident on a curved surface, it is reflected 
or refracted in the same manner as if it fell upon the 
plane which touches the surtace at the point of inci- 
dence; and the angles of incidence, reflection, and re- 
fraction, are those which the incident, reflected, and re- 
fracted ray, respectively, makes with the normal to this 
plane. The following are the laws of reflection :— 
First, the incident und reflected rays lie in the same plane 
with the normal at the point uf incidence, and on opposite 
sides of it, Second, the angles of incidence and reflec- 
tion are equal, And the following are the laws of refrac- 
tion: — First, the incident and refracted rays lie in the 
same plane with the normal at the point of incidence, 
and on opposite sides of it. Second, the sine of the angle 
of incidence bears to the sine of the angle of refraction a 
ratio dependent only on the nature of the media between 
which the refraction takes place,and on the nature of 
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Willebrod Suell, professor of mathematics at Leyden, 
in 1613. The discovery was at first erroneously attri- 
buted to Descartes. According to the second law of re- 
fraction mentioned above, if we call the angle of inci- 
dence, , and that of refraction , we shall have sin. 
$ = u sin. b, where wis a quantity independent of the 
angles of incidence and dependent ouly on the nature 
of the media and light. Thus it will have one value for 
refraction from a vacuum into glass, and another from 
glass into water, &c.; it will also have one value for 
blue light, another for red, and so ou, The quantity 
u is called the refractive index, aud is greater than I, 
when refraction takes place from vacuum into a medium, 
and, as a general rule, is greater than 1 when the refrac- 
tion is from a rarer tp a denser medium, and less than 1 
when the opposite is the case, These laws may be de 
duced from actual observation by the following ex- 
periment, and may be made susceptible of considerable 
nccuracy if proper precautions be taken. Take a rece 
tangulur card, and let its opposite sides be bisected by 
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the lines A E B. CED. Then immerse the card per- 
pendicularly in water as far as the line A B. and place 
it in such a position that a very small beam of sunlight, 
admitted throngh an opening ina shutter of a darken- 
ed room, may be incident along the line F E, on the sur- 
face of the water E. A portion of this ray will then be 
observed to be reflected in a direction such as EG; and 
in measuring C F, C G, they will be found to be equal; 
hence it will be seen that the angles F E G, G E C, are 
equal; and it is manifest that F E. C E, and G E, are in 
the same plane, as they are all in the plane of the card. 
Again, the ray E H, transmitted through the water, is 
the refracted ray, which is also manifestly in the same 
plane with F E and D E. If, also, the lines C F and D 
H be measured from different angles of incidence, and 
C E and H E computed from them, it will be found that 
the ratio CF: EF :: DH: EH, is the same, what- 
ever be the direction of the ray. The ratio will not, 
however, be the same if another fluid be substituted for 
water, or if the color of the light he altered. The names 
of prisms and lenses have been given to those transparent 
bodies which are most useful in optical experiments and 
in the construction of optical instruments. The dif- 
ferent forms of lenses will be found described in the 
article upon Lens. A prism is a solid piece of glass 
having three plane surfaces, which are called its refract- 
ing faces, the light passing through any two of them. 
One of the most remarkable and interesting phenomena 
connected with refraction by prisms is the total reflec- 
tion which takes place within the transparent medium. 
The light is far more brilliant than that obtained from 
polished silver, which gives more reflected light than 
any other metal. The phenomenon of total reflection 
may be seen by filling a tumbler with water and hold- 
ing it above the head, so as to sce the image of a candle 
reflected from the lower side of its surface when at rest. 
Diamonds and precious stones, and cut-glass ornaments, 
are often cut so as to return to the eye the light that 
has undergone total reflection. Another remarkable 
effect produced by refraction of prisms, is the proof that 
white light is a compound element. The constituent 
parts or colors, which compose white light are seven in 
number, — red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and 
violet. The received doctrine of colors depends on the 
different refrangibility of the rays of light. White light 
is decomposed into its seven component parts when it is 
allowed to pass through a prism. A beam of parallel 
rays is admitted through a small aperture in a window- 
shutter, and suffered to fall on one side of a prism, 
through which it passes under peculiar conditions. It 
does not passin its original path, but is refracted un- 
equally in its transit; and on leaving the prism it di- 
verges, and casts upon n screen an oblong figure, called 
the prismatic spectrum, with curved extremities, divid- 
ed into seven unequal breadths, each breadth occupied 
by a distinct and separate color. The order of the 
colors, taking them from the bottom of the spectrum, 
is as we have given it above, — the red rays being lenst 
refrangible and the violet most ; and the refractions of 
the intermediate colors increasing from the red upwards. 
(See Sprcrrum.) White light is considered to be com- 
posed of at least three primary colors, — red, blue, and 
yellow; and any one of these is complementary to the 
other two. Thus, when the eye is strongly impressed 
with one color, it becomes, by some physiological ac- 
tion, pre-eminently fitted to see and appreciate the com- 
plement of that color. For instance, if the eye be fixed 
upon a bright red wafer for some time, and then sud- 
denly directed towards a sheet of plain white paper, a 
spectral image of the wafer will be seen of a green color; 
green being the complementary color of red. Orange is 
the complementary color of blue, and purple of yellow. 


the light. The true law of refraction was discovered by| Op’timacy,n. The nobility; the body of nobles. (n.) 
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Op’timate, a. Pertaining to the nobility. (x.) 

—n. The principal person in a city or state; a person of 
noble rank. 

Optime, (6p’ti-mé,) n. [Lat. optimus, the best.] A term 
applied in the University of Cambridge, England, to those 
who hold, next after the wranglers, the highest rank as 
mathematical scholars. There are two classes, senior 
optimes and junior times. — Worcester. 

Op'timism. n. Fr. optimisme, from Lat. optimus, best, 
supl. of bonus.) The opinion or doctrine that everything 
in nature is ordered for the best, or adapted to produce 
the greatest good. 

Optimist. n. One who holds the opinion that all 
things are ordered for the best. 

Optim’ity, n. The state of being best. 

Option, (op’shun,) n. [Fr.; Lat. optio, from opto, to 
wish, to desire.] The power of choosing; the right of 
choice or election. — The power of wishing; wish. — 
Election; preference. 

(Stock Exchange.) A percentage given for the option 
of putting or calling, . e. selling or buying stock in 
time-bargains at a certain price. 

Optional. a. Left to one’s wish or choice; depending 
on choice or preference. — Leaving something to choice. 

Op'tionally, udv. With the privilege of choice; in 
an optional manner. 

Optom’'eter, n. Fr. opticométre.] (Optics.) An in- 

strument for measuring the focal distance of the eye, or 

the distance at which a minute object is distinctly seen. 

As the distance varies in respect of different individu- 

als, the instrument is applicable to the purpose of de- 

termining the focal length of spectacles required for 
myopic or presbyopic eyes. 
‘ulence, n. Fr., Lat. opulentia, from opulens, 


Orac'ular, a. 


ORAN 


The Romans had not recourse to 
oracles so much as the Greeks. ‘They trusted more to 
augury and the Sibylline books. The principal Roman 
oracles were those of Faunus, in the grove of Albanea, 
and on the Aventine Hill where the inquirer received 
his answer in sleep in prophetie visions; those of For- 
tuna, where the responses were given by lot; and that 
of Mars, which in early times existed at Tiora Matiene, 
and at which the revelation was given through a wood- 
pecker. By degrees these mysterious deliverances lost 
their hold upon the public mith. The skeptical few 
had always secretly ridiculed them as the offspring of 
subtle, unscrupulous priests ; but the politicians looked 
upon them with favor, as a means of advancing their 
interests, and not unfrequently directed the responses. 
Aristophanes made them objects of raillery ; Demosthe- 
nes accused the Pythia of favoring Philip; and Cato of 


spoke by inspiration. 


ORAN 


twp. of Shelby co.; in Frenn., a twp. of Columbia co.; a 
p.-vill. of Luzerne co., abt. 11 m. N. of Wilkesbarre; in 
Texas, an E. S. E. co., adjoining Louisiana; area, abt. 300 
sq.m. Rivers. Sabine and Neches rivers. Sabine Lake 
washes the S. extremity of the co. Surface, mostly level; 
soil, fertile. Its capital, Orange, is abt. 85 m. N. E. of 
Galveston; in N., an E. co., adjoining New Hampshire; 
area, abt. 640 sq. m. Rivers, Connecticut River, and 
First, Second, and Third Branches of White River. 
Surface, much diversified, and in the N.W. mountainous. 
Min, Tron, slate, granite, aud some lead. Cap. Chelsea.— 
A p.-twp. of the above co.; in Fa., a N.E. central co.; 
area, abt. 230 sq. m. Rivers. Rapidan and North Anna 
rivers. Surface, hilly; ii, fertile. Min. Iron, lime- 
stone, and some gold. — Its cap., Orange-Court House, 
is abt. 104 m. N. N. W. of Richmond; in Wis., a p.-vill. 
and twp. of Jeneau co., abt. 57 m. E. of La Crosse. 


Utica disdained to interrogate Jupiter Ammon. The Orange, or GARIEP, a river of S. Africa, rising near 


early Christians attributed the predictions of the oracles 
to tLe agency of demons ; and Eusebius and others af- 
firmed that they became silent at the birth of Christ; 
the reason assigned being that Christ then putan end 
to the power of Satan upon the earth. The Urim and 
Thommim, and the Bath Köl (literally daughter of the 
voice, echo) of the Jews, have been supposed by some 
critics to resemble the heathen oracles. 

Oracle, v.n. To utter oracles. 

[Lat. oracularius.] Uttering oracles; 
pertaining to an oracle, — Kesembling an oracle, — Hav- 
ing or pretending to have the authority of an oracle; 
positive; authoritative; magisterial—Obscure; ambig- 
uous, like the oracles of pagan deities, 

Orac’ularly, adv. In the manner of an oracle; au- 
thoritatively; positively. 


Lat. 29° 8., Lon 30° E., und after a N. W. course of about 
1,000 m., falling into the Atlantic, Lat. 28° 30’ S., Lon. 
16° 30’ E. 
range Free State. a republic of So. Africa, bound 
N. and W. by Vaal river, E. by Bassuto Ter., S. by Orange 
River. Area, abt. 42,357 sq.m. Surface, chiefly high 
table land, well watered, affording excellent grazing. 
Min. Iron, coal, gold, and diamonds. Climate. Salubri- 
ous. Cap. Bloemfontein. Pop. abt. 1,200. Gort, a 
President, serving 5 years, and an assembly ( Volksraad), 
elected by popular vote. The independence of the 
country dates from Feb. 23, 1854. Finances. Receipts, 
1875, $515,000; expenditures, $475,000. Pop. (1875), 
whites about 45,000; natives about 20,000, 
Orangende, (or-enj-dd’,) n. A beverage made of 
orange-juice, in a manner corresponding to lemonade. 


0 

fruitful.) Wealth; riches; affluence. 
Op’ulency, n. The same as OPULENCE. (k.) 
Op'ulent, a. [Lat. opulens, opulentis, rich, abonnding 


Oraclularness, n. The quality of being oracular. 
Orac’ulous, a. Uttering oracles; resembling oracles. 
R.) — Positive; authoritative; dogmatical.— Obscure; 


Orangeat, (or-an-zhat’,) n. [Fr.] Candied orange-peel. 
— Orangeade. 
Orangeburg, in Kentucky, a post-village of Mason 


Or. 


in means.] Having a large estate or property; wealthy; 
affluent; rich. 
Op’ulently, adv. Richly; with abundance or splendor. 
Opuntin, (0-pun'she-a,) n. [From Opuntis (opis), u city 
of Locri. near which it flourished.) (Bot.) A genus of 
plants, order Cuctucem. They are shrubby plants, with 
articulated branches, the joints usually broad and flat- 
tened, with fascicles of prickles regularly arranged upon 
the surface. O. vulgaris, the Prickly Pear, or Indian 
Fig (Fig. 66), is a curious fleshy plant, native in rocky 
and sandy places, in America and the S. of Europe. It 
is often cultivated, and is formed by a series of thick 
fleshy leaves, growing from the tip or sides of each 
other, and armed with orange-colored spines. The flow- 
ers come forth from the edge of the joints, large, bright 
yellow, and succeeded by a smooth, crimson, edible 
fruit. The fruit of O. tuna is of a fine carmine color, 
and has been employed as a water-color. O. cochinel- 
lifera, the Cuchineal Fig or Nopal plant (Fig. 637), is 
cultivated in Mexico and other parts for the nourish- 
ment of the cochineal insect. 
Opus’cle, Opus’cule, n. [Lat. opusculum, dim. of 
opus, work.) A little work. 
Opus‘culuam, n. [at An opuscle; a small work. 
Oquaka, (0-kwa’ka,) in Illinois, a post. village, cap. of 
Henderson co., abt. 132 m. N.W. of Springtield; pop. 
abt. 1,641. 
Or, conj. (A. S. oththe, outher ; Ger. oder: Lat. aut.] A 
disjunctive particle that marks an alternative, and fre- 
quently corresponds with either; as, you may come 
either to-morrow or the next day. It also freqnently 
connects a series of words or propositions, denoting a 
choice of either; as, you may love me, or hate me, or 
treat me with indifference.— In poetry, or is sometimes 
used for either. 

Or to conceal or else to tell.“ — Cowley. 
Or is, again, often employed to signify an alternative 
of definitions or explications of the same thing in differ- 
ent terms; as,a parallelogram is a right-lined, quadri- 


ambignons. 

Orac‘ulously, odv. In the manner of an oracle. 

Orac’ulousness, n. The state of being oracular. 

O'ral, a. [Fr. and Sp.; from Lat. os, oris, the mouth.] 
Pertaining to the mouth; uttered by the moath, or in 
words; spoken, not written; as, orul testimony. 

O’rally, adv. By mouth; in words, without writing. 

Oran, (0-ran’,) a town of Algeria, cap. of a province of 
same name, 209 m, by rail, M S. W. of Algiers, at the 
foot of a hill called the Peak of St. Croix; pop. 1876, 
45.640. 

Oran, in Ind., a vill. of Kosciusko co. 

Oran, in Jowa, a post-township of Fayette co. 

Oran, in New York, a post-village of Onondaga co., abt. 
120 m. W. of Albany. 

Orange, (or'anj,) n. [Fr.] (Bot.) See CITRUS. 

—a. Pertaining to an orange: of the color of an orange. 

Orange, (PRINCE or.) See WILIIAMu III. 

Orange, (or'anj,)a town of France, dept. of Vaucluse, 
on the Meyne, a tributary of the Rhone, 5 m. E. of the 
Rhone, and 12m.N. of Avignon. Manuf. Linen, serge, 
and paper. It is noted for its Roman antiquities, the 
principal of which are a triumphal arch and a theatre. 
O. was formerly the cap. of a small principal city, which 
gave the title of Princes af Orange to the family now 
occupying the throne of Holland. The king of Hol- 
land, however, merely retains the title, the town and 
principality having been ceded to France by the treaty 
of Utrecht in 1713. Pop. 10,007. 

Orange, in Connecticul, a post-township of New Haven 
co. 

Orange, in I orida, an E. central co. of the peninsula; 
area, abt. 2.700 sq.m. Rivers. St. John’s River, Okla- 
waha, and many smaller streams, Surface, level, undu- 
lating, and abounding in lakes. Cap. Orlando. Pop. 
(1880) 6.618, 

Orange, in I/linois, a township of Clark co.; pop. abt. 
1,400. — A township of Knox co. 

Orange, in Jndiana, a S. by W. co.; area, abt. 400 sq. 


lateral figure, or a figure whose opposite sides are 
parallel, and consequently equal. 

A termination in Latin substantives, denoting an 
ent, asin actor, debtor. It is attached to many words 
of English origin, as in assessor. In general, however, 
or is annexed to Latin words, and er to those of Eng- 
lish parentage. 

Or, n. [Fr.; from Lat aurum, gold.] (Ver.) One of 
the metals employed in blazoning. (See Fig. 1274.) 
Or'nch. n. (Bot.) See ATRIPLEX. 

Oracle, (or’a-ki,) n. [Fr.; Lat. oraculum, from oro, to 
speak.) (Antiq.) The answer given by heathen deities 
to those who consulted them. The name was also ap- 
plied to the sacred place where these unswers were com- 
municated. The credit of oracles was so great that no 
business of any importance was undertaken without 
consulting some oracle; and their answers were gener- 
ally given in dark and ambiguous phrases, so that they 
might be interpreted to correspond with whatever hap- 
pened. The responses were given by the priest or 
priestess of the god, and they frequently consisted of 
incoherent words uttered in a state of delirium or di- 
vine inspiration. Sometimes they were given by signs; 
as the movement of leaves or the murmuring of the 
waters of a fountain. Responses were usually given in 
Ionic hexameters; but on account of the scandal to 
which their metrical defects occasionally gave rise, they 
were subsequently given in prose. Apollo was regarded 
as the great oracular deity, Jupiter being less frequently 
consulted. The Greeks had no fewer than twenty-two 
oracles for the consultation of this deity, the most fa- 
mous being at Delphi. The most important oracles of 
Jupiter were at Olympia in Elis, and Dodona in Epirus, 
at both of which he only sent signs for men to inter- 
pret. In Italy there were no oracles where the priests 


m. ivers. Patoka and Lost rivers, and Salt Creek. 
Surface, level, or pleasantly diversified; soil, fertile. 
Min. Carboniferous limestone. Cup. Paoli. Pop. (1880) 
14.363.—A post towuship of Fayette co.; pop. abt. 
1,400.—A township of Neble co. —A township of Rush 


co. 

unge, in Dwa, a township of Black Hawk co.; pop. 
750. — A post-iownship of Clinton co.; pop. 807.— A 
township of Guthrie co. 

Orange, in Massachusetts, n post- village and township of 
Franklin co,, abt. 70 m. N. W. of Boston, 

Orange, iv Michigan, u post-township of Ionia co.; 
pop. 1,200. 

Orange, in Missouri, a village of Benton co.; abt. 70 m. 
W. S. W. of Jefferson City. 

Orange, in N. Curolina, a N. central co.; area, abt. 650 
sq.m. Rivers. Neuse, Eno. and Newhope rivers. Sur- 
Jace, undulating soil, tertile. Cap. Hillsborough. 

Orange, in New Hampshire, a township of Grafton 
co. 

Orange, in New Jersey, a town of Essex co., abt. 3 m. 
N.N W. of Newark, 

Orange, in New York, a S. E. co., adjoining New Jersey ; 
urea, abt. 770 sq. m. Rivers. Hudson, Walkill, and 
Shawangunk rivers, Surface, much diversified, the 
Shawangunk Mountain traversing the W. part of the 
co.; soil, generally fertile, but better adapted to grazing, 
and the produce of the dairies are justly celebrated, 
Min. Iron, marble, limestone, and sandstone. Cup. 
Goshen.—A township of Schuyler co. 

Orange, in O., a vill. and twp. of Ashland eo, abt. 90 m. 
N. N. EH. of Columbus.—A twp. of Carroll co.—A vill. and 
twp. of Cuyahoga co., abt 18 In. E. by S. of Cleveland. — 
A township of Delaware co., abt. 14 m. N. of Columbus. 
A township of Hancock co -A twp. of Meigs co.—A 
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co., abt. 8 m. S. E. of Maysville. 
Orangeburg, in Mississippi, a village of Marion co., 

abt. 80 m. S. by E. of Jackson. 
Orangeburg. in & Carolina, a S. central dist.; area, 
bout 1,438 sq.m. Rivers. Congaree, North and South 
listo, and Santee rivers. Surface, moderately diver- 
sified; soil, generally fertile. Large quantities of Inm- 
ber and terpentine are procured annually from the pine 
forests. Cup. Orangeburg Court House. Pop. in 1880, 
41,395, Its cap., Orange Court-House, is abt. 44 m. S. 


by E. of Columbia. 
Orang -ou’tang, O’rang-u’tang, n. (Zočl.) 
A monkey belonging to the Simiad, and the only spe- 
cies of the genus Simia. This animal, Simia satyrus 
(Fig. 1998), is about five feet high, and is covered with 
coarse, red hair. Its facial angle is 30°; the face is 
bluish, and the hind thumbs are very short compared 
with the toes. In Borneo, its native name is Aias, and 


Fig. 1998. — ORANG-OUTANG, 
(Simia satyrus.) 
it is abundant in the S. and W. districts, in low swampy 
grounds. In his march through the virgin forest. the 
mias may be seen walking deliberately along the 


ORAT 


branches in an erect attitude. Choosing a place where 
the branches of an adjacent tree intermingle, he seizes 
the smaller twigs, pulls them towards him, grasps them 
together with those of the tree he is on, and having 80 
formed a kind of bridge, swings himself forward, and 
seizing hold of a thick branch with his long arms, is in 
an instant walking along to the opposite side of the tree. 
He never jumps, or even appears to hurry himself, and 
nevertheless moves as quickly as a man can run along 
the ground beneath. These animals sleep on trees, in 
a kind of nest they make on leafy branches weaved to- 
gether, but seldom use the same nest more than once 
or twice. They do not appear to live in society, though 
a male and female may occasionally be seen, accom- 
panied by half-grown young ones. They live exclusively 
on fruits, of which some, that they seem fond of, are in- 
tensely bitter. 

Orange-lenf. (Oil of.) n. See Cirnus. 

Or’angeman, n.; pl. ORANGEMEN. (Hist.) One of a 
society instituted in Ireland, in 1795, to uphold the as- 
cendency of the Protestant religion, and for the discour- 
agement of Catholicisin. It was dissolved in 1835 at the 
instance of the House of Commons, but was revived in 
1845, and is still extensively diffused throughout the 
British Islands and Canada. It has office-bearers, a se- 
cret organization, distinctive colors (blue and orange), 
and occasional processious, which. in August, 1870, led, 
in Londonderry, to a bloody conflict, in which several 
persons were killed and wounded. 

Or’ange-root, n. (Bot.) See HYDRASTIS. 

Orangery, n. [Fr. orangerie.) A kind of gallery, in 
a garden or parterre, fur preserving orange-trees during 
the winter season. An O. is distinguished from a cou- 
servatory by its having an opaque roof, while that of 
the latter is glazed. The name is also given to a planta- 
tion of orange-trees, 

Or’ange-tawny, a. Of a color resembling an orange; 
of a color between yellow and brown. 

—n: A color resembling that of an orange. 

Or’ange-wife, n. A woman who sells oranges. 

Orange Springs, in Virginia, a post-village of 
Orange co., abt. 104 m. N.N.W. of Richmond, 

Or’angetown, or ORANGE, in New York, a township 
of Rockland co, 

Or‘angeville, in Indiana, a post-village of Orange 
co., abt. 8 m. N. W. of Paoli. 

Orangeville, in Michigan, a township of Barry co.; 
pop. abt. 500, 

Orangeville, in New Fork, a post-township of Wy- 
oming co. 

Orangeville, in Ohio, a post-village of Trumbull co., 
abt.7 m. E. by S. of Cleveland. 

Orangeville, in /ennsylrania, a post- village of Co- 
lumbia co., abt. 80 m. N. NE. of Harrisburg. 

Ora'tion, u. [Lat. oratio, from oro, oratus, to speak.) 
A speech or discourse composed according to the rules 
of oratory, and spoken in public; a discourse pro- 
nonnced on a special occasion; an harangue, 

Or'ator. n. [lat.] A public speaker; a person who 
prouounces a discourse publicly on some special occa- 
sion, as on the celebration of some memorable event; 
an eloquent public speaker. 

(eee) The party who files a bill in chancery, 

Eng. Universities.) The principal,and in many cases 
the only ostensible, agent for the university in all those 
matters of form which are merely external. 

Orato'rial, a. Oratorical ; pertaining or belonging to 
oratory, or to an orator. 

Orato'rially, adv. In an oratorial manner 

Orato rians, or CONGREGATION OF THE ORATORY. (Eccl. 
Hist.) A soviety for the exercise of devotion with re- 
ligious study, was founded in Italy by St. Philip Neri(July 
21, 1515-May 26, 1595) in 1550, and called the Order of 
the Holy Trinity. It received the public approval of 
Gregory XIII. in 1577. It took the name of the Congre- 
gation of the Priests of the Oratory of Jesus, and the 
rule framed by the Fathers was approved by Paul V., 
Feb. 21, 1612. The name is derived from the chapel or 
oratory built by Neri at Florence. The French society 


of Fathers of the Oratory of the Holy Jesus was insti- | 


tuted by Peter de Berulle in 1613. Dr. Newman intro- 
duced the Congregation into England in 1847. 

Orntor'ieal, a. Pertaining to an orator or to oratory; 
rhetorical; becoming an orator. 

Orator‘ically, aiv. In a rhetorical manner. 

Orato’rio, n. [Ital.] ( Mus.) A kind of musical drama, 
consisting of airs, recitatives, duets, trios, choruses, &c. 
The text is usually derived from some Scriptural sub- 
ject; as, for instance, that of the “ Messiah,” of the 
“Creation,” and of * Elijah.“ The origin of the oratorio 
is somewhat obscure. The most probable account is 
that which attributes its invention to St. Philip Neri, 
who, in 1540, organized, at the new chapel at Rome, 
certain musical performances, consisting of poems on 
sacred subjects, sung by first-rate singers, accompanied 
by the best instrumentalists, for the purpose of attract- 
ing large congregations, and of creating a zeal for re- 
ligion. Though a somewhat profane method of effecting 
so sacred a purpose, it was entirely successful, and these 
performances, which at first were only poems in four 
parts, were, in less than half a century after the death 
of Neri, in 1593, developed into those splendid compo- 
sitions called by moderns oratorios. Italy, although the 
birth-place of the oratorio, has produced very few of any 
note. The Germans, on the contrary, excel in this spe- 
cies of composition; as a proof of this, it is only neces- 
sary to mention the names of S. Buch, Haydn, Beethoven, 
Mozart, and, greatest of all, Handel. 

An oratory; » place of worship. 

Orato’riously, adv. In an oratorious manner. 

Oratory, u. ie . oratoire; Sp. and It. oratorio; Lat. 


ORCH 
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oratoria, from orator, an orator.) (Ecel. Arch.) The Orchel’la-weed,n. (Bot.) A species of lichen, gen. 


name given by Christians to certain places of religious 
worship. In early Christian writers, the term is fre- 
quently applied to churches in general; but atterwards 
it came to be confined to private chapels, or places of 
worship set up for the convenience of private families, 
yet still depending on the parochial churches, aud dif- 
fering from them in being strictly only places of prayer, 
and not for celebrating the communion. 

(Rhetoric.) The art of speaking well, or of speaking 
according to the rules of rhetoric, in order to persuade ; 
exercise of eloquence; rhetoric. See RHETORIC. 

Or’atress, Or’atrix,n. A female orator. 

Oravie'za, u town of the S.E. of Hungary, county of 
Krasso, 53 m. S. S. E. of Temesvar ; 5,000. 

Orb, u. [Fr. orbe; Lat. orbis.) A hollow or solid body 
of around form; a sphere; a globe. —One of the celes- 
tial spheres. — The eye, as luminous and spherical. —An 
orbit; aeircle described by the revolution of a celestial 
body.— A period; revolution of time. — A wheel; any 
rolling body. . 

—v.a. To surround; to encircle; to form into a circle or 
sphere. 

Orb, « town of Bavaria. circle of Lower Franconia, on 
the Orb, 42 m. N. W. of Würzburg. Manuf. Paper ; und 
it has salt mines and mineral springs. Pop. 4,600. 

Orb, or Orbe, ariver of France, dept. of Herault, rising 


dtoccella, See Akonth. 

Orchestra, Orchester, (or’kes-tra,)n. [Gr orchestra, 
from orcheomaé, to dance. | I hat part of a theatre between 
the stage and the audience, where, among the Greeks, 
the chorus danced. — In modern theatres, that purt of 
the building appropriated to the musicians. — The body 
of perlurmers in the orchestra, or the collective mass of 
instruments employed. 

Orchestral, (or’kes-tral,) a. Pertaining to an orches- 
tra; suitable for, or performed by, an orchestra. 

Orchestra‘tion, n. (s.) Same us INSTRUMENTA- 
TION, g. v. 

Orchida’cere, n. [From Lat. orchis.) (Bot.) The 
Orchid family, an order of plants, alliance Orchidales. 
Diac. Irregular 4 
gynandrous 
flowers and pa- 
rictal placeuta.— 

They are herba- 
ceous plants or 
shrubs, always 
perennial, occur- fà 
ring all over tbe 
world, except in 
the very coldest 
regions, or those 


near Roumiéres, aud, after a S. course of 60 in, flowing 
into the Mediterranean, 7 m. below the Canal du Midi. 

Orbey, (or-ba’,) a town of France, dept. of Haut-Rhin, 
14 m. W. N. W. of Colmar. Manuf. Cotton, glass, and 
earthenware. Pop. 5,600. 

Orbed, (orbd,) a. Formed into a circle or round shape; 
round; circular. 

Or’bic, Or'bical, a. Spherical. 

Orbie’ular, a. [Fr. orbiculaire; L. Lat. orbicularis, 
from orbiculus, a small disc.) Circular; spherical; 
globe-shaped. 

Orbie'ularly, adv. 
spherically. 

Orbic’ularness, n. The state of being orbicular. 

Orbic’ulate, n. A figure whose horizontal section is 
circular, und vertical section oval. — Worcester. 

Orbic'ulate, Orbic'ulated, a. Made or being in 
the form of an orb; rounded; circular. 

( Bot.) Circular, or nearly circular, as the leaves of 
Pyrola, 

Orbie’ulus, n. (Bot.) A thick, solid mass covering 
over the ovarium and adhering to the stamens, Lindley. 

Orbiso'nia, in Pennsylvania, a post- village of Hunt- 
ingdon co., abt. 81 m. W. of Harrisburg. 


In a circular manner or form; 


Or’ bit, n. | Lat. orbita, from orbis, u sphere; Fr. orbite.) 
(Astron.) The path which any celestial body describes 
by its proper motion. The O. of all the planets aud satel- 
lites are ellipses; and recent discoveries seem to show 
that the orbits of double stars, which revolve about each 
other, ure curves of the same kind. Some comets have 
been supposed to move in parabolic or hyperbolic orbits. 

(Anat.) The bony cavity in which the eyeball is im- 
bedded. Each O. in man is formed by seven bones — 
the frontal, maxillary, jugal, lachrymal, ethmoid, pala- 
tine, and sphenoid. The number of orbital bones, and 
the portion and degree of circumscription of the O., vary 
much in lower vertebrates. 

(Z 01.) In Otustacea, that portion of the carapace in 
crabs and lobsters (Decapoda) to which the eye is at- 
tached, and the groove into which the eye and its 
peduncle are retracted. —In Ornithology, this term is 
applied to the skin which surrounds the eye; this is 
generally bare of feathers, for the facility of its move- 
ments, but especially so in the parrot tribe and the heron. 

Orbital, Orbitar, a. Pertaining to an orbit, or to 
the orbit of the eye. 

Ore, Or’ca, n. Tit. orca.) (Zodl.) A name of the 
Grampus. See DELPHINIDÆ. 

Orendes, (dr’ka-dééz.) (Anc. Geog.) Ancient writers 
represent this group, at the extreme N. of Britannia, to 
consist of between 30 and 40 small islands, supposed to 
be the modern Orkney and Shetland Islands, q. v. 

Orca'dian, a. (Geog.) Belonging, or pertaining to the 
Orkney Islands. 

Orcagna, ANDREA, (or-kan'yd.) a corruption of L’'ARCAG- 
NOLA, one of the greatest of the early Italian painters, 
combined in his works the severity and grandeur of 
Giotto, with the softness and tenderness of Simone and 
the Lorenzetti. He was great also asa sculptor and 
architect. Few of his frescoes have escaped the ravages 
of time and the restorer, so that they have now little 
attraction except for art-students. His greatest works 
were, the frescoes in the choir of Santa Maria Novella, 
hopelessly damaged soon after their completion; frescoes 
of the Last Judgment, Paradise and Hell in the Strozzi 
chapel; altar-piece in the same chapel, executed in 1357 ; 
and as sculptor and architect, the Tabernacle of the 
church of Or San Micheli, completed in 1359. O. exe- 
cuted a mosaic for the cathedral of Orvieto in the fol- 
lowing year. The great frescoes of The Triumph of Death, 
The Lash Judgment, aud Heli, in the Campo Santo of 
Pisa, are attributed to him by Vasari, whose assertion 
is stontly controverted on internal evidence by recent 
critics. D. at Florence, in or before 1376 

Or’chal, n. (Gem.) The same as ARCHIL, 9. v. 

Orchard. n. [A. S. ortgeurd.] Au inclosure or assem- 
blage of fruit - trees, especially of apple- trees, peach- 
trees, &c. 

Or’charding, n. The cultivation or care of orchards. 

Orchard Grass, u. (Bot.) See DACTYLIS. 

Orchella, (or-chel'ya,) an island of Venezuela, in the 
Caribbean Sea, abt. 80 m. N.W. of Tortuga; Lat. 11° 
50’ N., Lon. 66° 14 W. It has an area of abt. 15 sq, m., 
with a low surface and arid soil. 
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where everlast- 

in, dryness 
reigns. The O. 
are distinguish- 
ed by the pecu- 
liar form which 
one piece of the 4 
perianth (label-/ 
lum, or lip) as. 
sumes in many 
cases, BO as to 
cause the flower 
toresemblesome 
insect, reptile, or 
bird; by its pol- 
len cohering in 
grains or waxy 
masses; and by 
its 1-celled in- 
ferior ovary. The 
orchids are ru- 
markable for the 
singularity, 
beauty, and fragrance of their flowers; and new species 
or varieties are highly prized by horticulturists. Va- 
nilla (Fig. 1211) is the most important commercial pro- 
duct of this order, which includes 394 genera and about 
3.000 species. 

Orchida'ceous, Orchid eous, a. (Bot.) Belong- 
ing to the order Orchidaces. 

Orchidales, n. pi. (Bot.) An alliance of plants, 
class Endogens. Diao. 1 to 3 stamens, and seeds without 
albumen. The alliance is divided into 3 orders, viz.: 
BURMANNIACEM, ORCHIDACE®, and APOSTASIACEA, 7. v. 

Or’chil, Or chilla, „. The same as Auch, q. v. 

Orchis, (or'kis.) n. (Bot.) The typical gen. of the ord. 
Orehiducem. The roots of several species, as those of 
O. mascula and O. morio (Fig. 1999), when dried, form 
the European or indigenous salep. That prepared from 
the first-named species is said to be the best. Salep 
contains the principle called bassorin, and u little starch ; 
it possesses similar properties to those of starchy and 
mucilaginous substances generally. O. spectulalis, the 
Showy orchis, is a pretty little plant found in shady 
woods and among rocks. 

Or’cine, n. [Fr.] (Chem.) A white crystalline sub- 
stance found in the lichens used for the preparation of 
archil and litmus. It crystallizes in 6-sided prisms, 
which are very soluble both in water und alcohol. Ex- 
posed to air and light, orcine turns red. Form. Cy4H 04. 

Ordain’, v.a. [It. and Lat. ordinare, to set in order, 
from ordo.) To dispose; to arrange; to regulate; to 
establish in a particular office or order; — hence, to in- 

yest witha ministerial function or sacerdotal power. — 
To appoint or decree; to establish; to institute. — To 
constitute; to set apart for an office. 

Ordain’able, a. Cupable of being ordained or ap- 
pointed. 

Ordain/er, n. One who ordains, appoints, or invests 
with sacerdotal powers. 

Ordain'ing. u. Investing with sacerdotal functions; 
establishing: appointing. 

Ordain’ment, n. Act of ordaining. (n.) 

Ordeal, „. (A. S. ordael, from or, great, and dele, judg- 
ment.] A manner of trial practised in the Middle Ages, 
being fonnded upon the belief of an actual interposition 
of God to free the innocent and condemn the guilty. 
Hence it received the name of Judicium Dei (God's 
judgment). Perhaps the earliest trace of this practice 
is to be found in the “ waters of jealousy,” mentioned 
in the book of Numbers (ch. v.), which the Hebrew wo- 
men suspected of incontinency were required to drink 
as a test of their innocence. It appears to have been 
practised also by the ancient Greeks: for in the Anti- 
gone of Sophocles, n person suspected by Creon of a mis- 


Fig. 1999. — ORCHIS morro. 
(a, Parts of the flowers.) 


demeanor, declares himself ready to“ handle bot iron and 
to walk over fire;” and Grotinus gives many instances 
of water-ordeal in Bithynia, Sardinia, and other places. 
The ordeals common in Europe in the Middle Ages were 
of two kinds, viz., fire and water; the former being 
chiefly confined to persons of high rank, the latter to 
the common people. Fire-ordeal was performed either 
by taking up in, the hand unhurt a piece of red-hot iron, 
or else by walking barefooted and blindfolded over nine 
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red-hot ploughsbares laid lengthwise at unequal dis-| Or'&erer, n. One who gives orders; one who meth- 


tances. If the party escaped unhurt, he was adjudged in- 
nocent; but if not, as without collusion was usually the 
case, he was condemned as guilty. 
was performed either by plunging the bare arm up to 
the elbow in boiling water, and escaping unhurt there- 
by, or by casting the person suspected into @ river or 
pond of cold water; aud, if he fluated without swim- 
ming, it was evidence of his guilt; bat if he sunk, he 
was acquitted. The judicial combat or duel was a very 
common mode of appealing to heaven, in Germany, in 
early times. The carsued, or consecrated bread and 
cheese ( panis ordeaceus), was the ordeal to which the 


clergy commonly appealed when accused of any crimes. | 
If the culprit swallowed the bread and cheese freely, he 
was declared innocent; but if it stuck in his throat, he! 


was pronounced guilty. A decree of the fourth Lateran 
council (1215) was issned, declaring agaiust any trial by 
ordeal, as being the work of the devil. 

—Severe trial; elaborate scrutiny. 

Ordeal’, a. Of, or pertaining to the trial by ordeal, 

Or der. n. Fr. ordre; Lat erdo, a regular series.] Reg- 
ular disposition, or methodical arrangement, or estab- 
lished sequence or snecession; as of material things, 
like the accounts in a ledger; of intellectual abstrac- 
tions, like the heads of a sermon; of periods of time, or 
events, or the like. 

“Order is Heaven's first lav. Pope. 


—Proper state or condition: normal or befitting state; 
becoming appearance; as, we found every thing in order. 
— Established method or rule of proceeding; settled 
mode of operation; fixed manner of usage: custom; 
fashion.—Regnlar government, authority, or discipline; 
favorable condition resulting from conformity with es- 
tablished law; public tranquillity; general quietude; 
as, to preserve order.— Authoritative direction; pro- 
cept; mandate; injunction; special rule; as, n judicial 

order, he issued strict orders not to be disturbed. That 

which prescribes a stated course of regulation, rule of 
government, or method of procedure; adherence to the 
point in discussion; according to established rules in 
debate; regularity; us, the standing orders of a legis- 
lative body.—Necessary provision or care; preparatory 
measures. 

„I take order for my own affairs." — Shaka. 


A commission to effect purchases or furnish goods or 
waren; a written command to pay money; a free pass, 
as to a place of public entertainment; as, a money- 
order, an order for groceries, an order to the pit of a the- 
atre.—A regular row or series; a rank ; a grade; partic- 
ularly,a rank or class in the community; a division of 
persons occupying the same social status ;— hence, a 
privileged grade of men; as, the higher orders of society. 

(Her. and Eccl.) The word order is applied to an azg- 
gregate of conventual communities comprehended under 
one rule, or to the socicties, half military, half religions, 
out of which the institution of Knighthood sprang. Re- 
ligions orders are generally classified as monastic, mili- 
tary. and mendicant.—See KNIGHTHOOD, aud MoNACHISM. 

(Feel.) An ordinal. 

(Arch.) A system or assemblage of parts subject to 
certain uniform established proportions, regulated by 
the office which each part has to perform. There are 5 
classical orders, distinguished by the base, capital, and 
entablature of their columns, —viz., the Tuscan, the 
Doric, the Ionic, the Corinthian, and the Composite. 
See ARCHITECTURE and COLUMN. 

(Zodl.) The subdivision of a class, characterized by a 
complication of the general plan of structure. Orders 
are further divided into families, aud the families into 
genera, which are again subdivided into species. 

(Nat.) A division of an alliance, synonymous with 
family, and comprising those genera which, though 
varying in some respects from each other, have the es- 
sential characters alike. Thus Mustards, Tarnips, Rad- 
ishes, and Cabbages, all belong to different genera, but 
they all agree in their general structure, and are bence 
included in the order Braxsicacew. The orders are the 
most important of all associations in botany, and on 
their accuracy and distinctness botanists have bestowed 
the highest degree of attention. The number of orders 
in the system of Lindley is 303. 

(Math.) A term frequently used synonymously with 
degree, Thus the order of a curve or surface is the same 
as the degree of its equation. 

—pl. (Fecl.) See Onpers, (HoLY.) 

( Mil.) A general order is the command or bulletin 
which a commanding officer issues to the forces of his 
command, — An order of battle is the plan or disposi- 
tion of troops preparatory to the strategic manœuvres 
incidental to a general engagement. 

(Pul) In legislative bodies, one method of supersed- 
ing n question already proposed to the House is by mov- 
ing “for the order nf the day to be read.” This motion, 
to entitle it to precedence, must be for the order gener- 
ally, aud not for any particular order; and, if this is 
carried. the orders mnst be read and proceeded on in the 
course in which they stand. But it can be in its turn 
superseded by a motion “ to adjourn.” 

Or der. r.a. To set or place in orler; to methodize; to 
reduce to systematic rules; to adjust, with reference to 
a definite result. — To subject to system or method in 
Management or execntion; to conduct; to dispose; to 
regulate. — To command; to direct; to give an order 
to; us, he was ordered off about his business. — To or- 
dain; to admit to holy orders; to receive into the fold 
of the Christian ministry. 

r. n. To give command, direction, or instrnetion, 

Or‘derable, a. Capable of being ordered, or of re- 
ceiving orders. 


The water-ordeal | 


odize: egulates. 

Order „u. Disposition; distribution; management. 

Or der less. a. Without order or regularity ; disorderly. 

Or’derliness, n. State of being orderly or methodi- 
cal; regularity. 

Orderly, a. Methodical; regular; systematic. — Ob- 
servant of order or method; well-regulated. — Per- 
formed in good order; not tumultuous; according to 
established method; not unruly; not inclined to break 
from inclosures; peaceable; as, an orderly march, — 
Being on duty; as, an orderly officer, or officer of the day. 

—adv. Methodically ; according to due order; regularly; 
according to rule. 

—n. (Mil.) A non-commissioned officer, who accompa- 
nies a superior ofticer, for the purpose of bearing orders, 
or to render other services, 

Or ders, | Moly.) u. pl. (dcl.) In the Roman and Greek 
churches, a sucrament by which ministers are specially 
set apart for the service of religion, and are regarded 
as receiving acertain religious consecration, or, at least, 
designation for their office. While some of the reformed 
churches altogether deny the distinction of ranks in 
the ministry, none of them admits more than three 
ranks, of bishop, priest, and deacon, But in the Roman 
and Greek churches, a turther classification exists. In 
the Roman Church, a distinction is nade between the 
major (or holy) orders and the minor orders. The ma- 
jor orders are the classes of bishops, priests, and dea- 
cons. A fourth rank of sub-deacous is generally re 
girded as one of the major orders, but its functions 
cisely resemble in their nature and their degree those 
of the deacon. The miuor orders in the Roman Church 
are four in number —those of deor-kerper, reader, ex- 
orcist, and acolyte. To none of these orders is any vow 
of celibacy annexed. Some of their functions had their 
origin in the peculiar religious condition of the early 
church. Preparatory to the receiving of these orders, 
candidates are initiated in what is called the lonsure, 
which consists in the cutting off of the hair, as a sym- 
bol of separation from the world and its vanities —a 
rite which appears also as one of the ceremonies of the 
religious profession. The tonsure, however, is not reck- 
onedas an order; it is but a distinguishing characteristic 
of a class. In the Roman Cathel urch, the sacrament 
of orders is held to produce an indelible character, and 
therefore to be incapable of being forfeited and of being 
validly repeated. This, however, applies only to the 
holy orders, 

Ordinal, a. [Fr.; Lat. ordinalis, from ordo, ordinis.] 
Noting order of succession ; as, the ordinal numbers, 
first, second, third, &c. 

—n. A number noting order; as, first, second, &c.— A 
book containing the ordination service, as prescribed in 
the Anglican Church. 

Or'dinalism, u. The quality of being ordinal. (n.) 

Or dinanee, n. [Fr. ordonnance, from Lat. ordino.) 
A law, rule, prescript, or command of a sovereign or 
superior, This term, now almost obsulete in England, 
has been sometimes applied in America to acts of regu- 
lation of Congress, as the ordinance of the 13th July, 
1757, for the governmentof the North-Western Territory, 
and more usually to the laws of a corporation; as, the 
ordinances of the city of Philadelphia. 

(El.) An established rite, such as baptism, the 
Lord’s supper, &c. 

Or'dinand. n. (Lat. ordinandus.] A person about to 
be ordained. 

Or'dinant, n. The person who ordains. 

Ordinarily, odr. Primarily; according to established 
rules or settled method; commonly; usually; gener- 
ally; customarily; habitually. 

Ordinary, a. [Lat. ordinarius, from ordo, ordinis, 
order.] According to established rules; methodical ; 
regular; customary. — Of common rank; not distin- 
guished by superior excellence. 

—Comimon; usual; as, the ordinary routine of life. — 
Plain; not bandsome; as, of ordinary form or fig- 
ure. — Inferior ; of little merit; as, an ordinary writer. 

—n. (Common Law.) One who bas ordinary or imme- 
diate jurisdiction, in matters ecclesiastical, in any place. 
In this sense, archdeacons are ordinaries; but the term 
is more frequently applied to the bishop of a diocese, 
who, of course, has the ordinary ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion, and the collation to benefices within such diocese. 
An archbishop is the ordinary of the whole province, 
having power to visit and receive appeals from inferior 
jurisdictions. The Roman Catholic writers on canon 
law call the Pope ordinury of ordinaries. 

(Nary.) The establishment of the shipping not in 
actual service, An ordinary seaman is one not qualified 
to take the helm or sail the ship. 

—A settled establishment. (u.) — A restaurant or dining- 
room where meals are served at one fixed price, 

(Her.) That portion of the shield comprised be- 
tween straight or other lines. It is the simplest 
species of bearing, usually comprising, when charg 
one-third, and when uncharged, one-fifth of the field. 
Many of the most ancient escutcheons known con- 
tain no other bearing, although in others, also of 
great antiquity, the ordinary itsell is charged with some 
device, Morgan says, “the plainer the cout, the nearer 
antiquity; and fields full ot char re empty of honor.“ 
The nine honorable ordinaries (Fig. : the (1) 
Chief, (2) Pale, (3) Scotche, (4) Bar (containing one- 
fifth of field), (5) Fess (containing one-third of field), 
(6) Bend, (7) Herren, (R) Oross, (9) Saltier, and in French 
heraldry (10) the Bordure; but a number of others are 
in use, as the Chevronel, or couple-close, half the size of 
the Chevron; Closet, half the size of the Bar: Barrulet, 
half the size of Closet; Bendlt, ball the width of Bend; 
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Garter, one-third; Ribbon, one-fourth; and the Cost, of 
game size, couped. Baton (m) and the Bend sinister are 
marks of bastardy. /’ud/et, half the size of Pale; Jarty 


per pale (a), a line dividing shield vertically; Lozenge 
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Fig. 2000. — 1 to 10. HONORABLE ORDINARIES. 


a, Party per pale: b. Cross of St. John; e, Cross patoncé: d. 
Cross moline; e, Cross humettee; f, Cross bottonee; g. Cross 
crosslet fitchee; A. Cross flory Cross mascle ; k. Cross fitchee; 
l, Lozenge tleury ; m, Baton; n, Arms of Cleborne (a. b. 1237). 


Sfleury (1), and varions forms of crosses. A Fess removed 
to the upper part of the escutcheon is termed a Chief, 
and is deemed an honorable augmentation. When a 
Border is used as a difference (us in English heraldry, to 
distinguish one branch or part of a family from another 
of the same stem), it shonld run under the Chief, but over 
all other ordinaries. When more than two Chevronels 
are Lorne, they are interlaced or braced, as in the ancient 
scutcheons of De Cleborne (n, Fig. 2000), and the Lords 
Fitzhugh. 

Ordinate, a. [Lat. ordinatus, from ordino, from ordo, 

ordinis, order] Regular; methodical. 

—n. (Geom.) The distance of any point of a curve from 
the axis of abscisses measured on another line called 
the azis of o dinates, or on a line parallel to this axis.— 
Worcester. — See ABSCISS and Co-oKDINATE. 

Or’dinately, adv. In a regular, methodical man- 
ner. (R.) 

Ordina'tion, n. [Fr., from Lat. ordinatio; ordino, 
ordinare, to set in order, to ordain.) The act of ordain» 
ing. — The state of being ordained or appointed ; estab- 
lished order or tendency consequent on a decree, 

(Ecel.) The act of conferring holy orders or sacerdo- 
tal power in the Christian ministry. See Onpens ( HOLY). 

Or'dinative, o. (Lat. ordinativus.) Indicating or sig- 
nifving order; giving order. (R.) 

Ordnance, (%u. n. (Afil.) A term applied 
generally to all kinds of heavy artillery used in war, ns 
cannon, mortars carronades, howitzers, Kc. It is probe 
able that the nume was derived from the compnignies 
d'ordonnance, or Francs archers. instituted by Charles 
VII. of France in 1448. The forms and methods of 
field and siege artillery have received so many devel p- 
ments of late years, and are even now progressing 80 
rapidly. that it is impossible to do justice to the Science 
of Artillery within the limits of nn article. In con- 
formity with the general plan of this work, th ject 
has been treated under CAN NON. Guy. Rirtr, &c. and 
also in various articles applying to the more recent 
ordnance in nse. It is, therefore, proposed to limit this 
article to Gatling’s machine-gun. which is an improvea 
form of the ri audequin or organ gun of the loth 
century, and of which the mitratileuse of the French 
is only a omolifieation. Dr. J. R. Gatling, born 
in N © in 1818. conceived in 1861 the idea of the 
revolving battery gun which bears his name, and 
the first was made in 1862. Fig. 01 represents 
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the is barrel gun, inch calibre, the last perfected im- 
e of the Gatling battery, patented in 1865. 

e adjustable plug at B provides a method of remox- 
ing the locks without taking the gun apart. The knob 
at C is a cocking device by which the snapping of 
the gun when in revolution is controlled at will. This 
improvement enables a raw hand to receive his instruc- 
tion in the use of the gun without requiring it to be 
discharged. To increase the effectiveness of the engine 
us a battery, a carriage-bed baving a lateral motion, 
sweeping the sector of a circle of 12 degrees, has been 
adopted. This permits the distribution of the fire to 
cover more than 500 yards of an enemy’s front. The 
mechanical siinplicity of the Gatling gun is its distin- 
guished merit. The last improved bai is describ- 
ed as follows: “The gun consists of 6 rifle-barrels of 
68-100th inch calibre; each barrel is firmly connected 
to u breech-piece by a screw of one inch in length. The 
breech-piece is composed of one solid piece, which is 
made secure to a shaft 136 inches in diameter. The bar- 
rels are inserted in the breech-picce around the shaft on 
a parallel line with the axis of said shaft, and held in 
their proper position by a muzzle-piece bored by the 
same pruge as the holes for the brecch-piece, for the re- 
ception of the barrels, The breech-piece is also bored 
in the rear end for the reception of the locks, on a par- 
allel line with the barrels, each barrel having its own| 
independent lock revolving simultaneously, so that in 
case one lock or barrel becomes disabled, those remaining 
can be used effectively. Between the locks und the Bars 
rels is a receptacle for the charges on a parallel line 
with the locks and barrels, As the entire gun revolves, | 
the charges tind their way through a hopper (A), ted 
from cases containing any given number, instantaneous- 
ty. The breech-piece contains the locks, and is entirely 
protected by a heavy casing of gun-metal made fast to 
a wrought-iron frame resting ou trunnivns, 114 iu. in 


Fig. 2001. — THE GATLING BATTERY-GUN. 
(The original Mitrailleuse.) 


diameter. It is screwed to the frame by 4 bolts. In- 
side this casing is attached an inclined ring which the 
hammers of the locks ride as the gun revolves, until 
coming to he point of line of fire, when the discharge 
takes place. The locks are composed of 3 pieces and 
1 spiral spring, and are entirely protected from dust or 
any injury. The gun is mounted, as other field-pieces, 
with limber attached.“ While the Gatling gun has, at 
most, but 10 barrels, the Belgian mitrailleur has 37, and 
the French mitrailleuse also, if report is to Le relied 
on. This may bea collocation of individual barrels, or 
a cylinder with that number of bores. Theother essen- 
tial difference between the American and the European 
gun is in the feed, which in the latter is an bexagonal 
plate having 37 perforations, into which the cartridges 
are thrust. This plate is dropped into the space between 
the breech-action and the rear cavities of the barrels. 
The final operation of forcing the cartridges through 
the plate into the barrels — obviously necessitating great 
mechanical accuracy, as the axes of 37 cartridges are to 
be made parallel to the axes of as many barrels — is the 
work of a lever. Euch barrel of the mitrailleuse has like- 
wise its individual lock, but the locks are stationary in 
the breech, while the barrels are revolving. The lock 
feature of the Gatling gun is especially admirable. En- 
tirely concealed and protected, it is nof¥iable to exter- 
nal damage. It revolves with its battery, and by another 
and reciprocal motion it is constantly about its mission ; 
either by a forward action adjusting the cartridge, and 
discharging its barrel, or, by an opposite, retiring the 
metallic case ufter a fire. Thus, in a 10-barrel piece, 5 
barrels are all the time being automatically loaded, 
while the remainder are consecutively firing. Should 
any accident occur to the lock — and it can only occur 
through default of the lock itself—all guns of the Gatling 
class are constructed upon the assembling or inter- 
changeable principle, and a new lock can be arranged 
in its place in less thun a minute. The feeding opera- 
tion is, in connection with the lock, a distinct merit of 
this gun. The cases, thin compartments of tin or gal- 
vanized metal, are placed in the hopper by one man, 
and caught by the carrier, are conveyed into a position 
to leave the cartridges, of which each case contains 24, 
one by one in their respective chambers. In the mean- 
time the man on the other side works the crank seen in 
the cut, which revolves the series of barrels. Ordinary 
practice has demonstrated that one man can refill the 
cases as they pass out emptied, while the other is dis- 
charging the gun, and thus there is no necessary jnter- 


mission of Bring. The difference between the Gatling 
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and the mitrailleuse is that the former discharges but 
one barrel, but keeps up the discharge continuously, 
while the latter empties itself at one discharge and then 
has to be loaded again. The Gatling gun is manufac- 
tured at Hartford, Conn., by the Colt Arms Company. 
Five sizes of it are now made, a 10-barrel gun of 42-100 
inch calibre, of 50-100, of 65-100, of 75-100 and a 6- or 10- 
barrel gun of Linch calibre. The first two are capable 
of over 400, and the larger sizes of 200 shots per minute. 
The largest size discharges a solid lead ball of half a 
pound weight (a shower of 100 Ibs. per minute), or a 
canister cartridge containing 16 balls, and has an effec- 
tive range of 14 miles; the second size, 414 oz. balls; 
the third, 1,496 grains; the fourth, 450; the fifth, 370. 
With the three smaller calibres the weight of metal is 
canister. After having undergone numerous official in- 
spections, the battery has been approved and practically 
adopted by the United States government in the arma- 
ment of the different forts throughout the country. 
The various European States possess them also in more 
or less numbers. The Mitrailleuse was largely used by 
the French in the Franco-Prussian war. See RIFLE, p. 
2079. 

Ordonnance, n. [Fr.] (Fine Arts.) The proper disposi- 
tion of figures in a picture, or of the parts of a building, 
or of any work of art. — Worcester. 

Or’donnant, a. Arranging; serving or tending to 
dispose in proper order. 

Or’dure, n. [Fr.; It. ordura; Lat. sordidus, dirty, sor- 
drs, dirt, filth.) Dung; excrement; manure. 

Ore, n. [A. S. ora, ore, metal.) (AMelall.) The mineral 
body from which a metal is extracted. Metals exist in 
the ores in one of the four following states: 1. In a 
metallic state, and either solitary or combined with each 
other; in the latter case forming alloys. 2. Combined 
with sulphur, forming sulphides or sulphurets. 3. 
Combined with oxygen, furming oxides. 4. Combined 
with halogens and acids, forming chlorides, bromides, 
carbonates, phosphates, dc., which generally go by the 
name of metallic salis. The ores which contain the use- 
ful metals constitute masses in rocks of different kinds, 
or are distributed in Jodes, veins, nests, concretions, or 
beds, with stony and earthy admixtures, the whole or 
parts of which become the objects of mineral explora- 
tion. These stores occur in different geological torma- 
tion. The strata of gneiss and mica slate, and the lime- 
stones of the carboniferous period, are in Europe, espe- 
cially rich in the ores of the various metals. See IRON 
MANUFACTURE, MINING, SMELTING, &c. 

O' rend, n. [Ur. oreias, trom oros, mountain.) ( Myth.) 
A mountain-nymph. 

Orebro, a town of Sweden, cap. of a prov. of same 
name, on the W. of Lake Hiclmar, 100 m. W. of Stock- 
holm. Manuf. Woollen cloth and hosiery, Pop. 8.383. 

Oregon, u N. W. State of the American Union, bounded 
N. by Washington Territory, E. by the State of Idaho, 
8. by Nevada and California, and W. by the Pacific 
Ocean. It lies between 42° and 46°N. Lat.; its greatest 
extent from N. to S. being 275 m., and trom E. to W. 
350 m., embracing an area of 95,274 sq. m., or 60,975,360 
acres. During the year 1868, the lines of survey were 
extended over 905,909 acres, making the actual sur- 
veyed area of the State 8,163,447 acres. The extent of 
coust-line is abt. 300 m., and presents chiefly a bold, iron- 
bound shore, with few good harbors. — Gen. Dese. The 
State may properly be divided into two distinct parts, so 
fur as relates to climate and agricultural capacities, viz. : 
the eastern and western, lying respectively on the E. 
and W. sides of the Cascade Mountuins, which extend 
from the N. to the 8. boundary, the Columbia River 
running nearly parallel with the coast at a distance 
therefrom of about 110 m. The Const Range of moun- 
tains, commencing at the Bay of San Francisco, extends 
N. through the 
States of Califor- 
nia and Oregon. 
In this State they 
consist of a series 
of highlands run- 
ning at right an- 
gies with the 
const, with valleys 
and rivers be- 
tween, the nume- 
rous spurs having 
the same general 
direction us the 
highlunds.— West- 
ern Oregon, the 
portion of the 
State first settled, 
embraces about 
31,000 sq. m., or 
20,000,000 acres, being nearly one-third of the area of 
the whole State, und contains the greater preponder- 
ance of population and wealth. Nearly the whole of 
this large extent of country is valuable for agriculture 
and grazing; all of the productions common to temper- 
ate regions may be cultivated here with success. When 
the land is properly cultivated, the farmer rarely fails 
to meet with an adequate reward for his labors. The 
fruits produced here, such as apples, plums, rs, 
quinces, and grapes, are of anperior quality and flavor. 
Large quantities of apples are annnally shipped to the 
Sun Francisco market, where they usually command a 
higher price than those of California, owing to their 
finer flavor. The valleys of the Willamette, Umpqua, 
aud Rogue rivers are included within this section of 
the State, and there is no region of country on the con- 
tinent presenting a finer field for agriculture and stock- 
raising, because of the mildness of the climate and depth 
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and fecundity of the soil. Farmers make no provision 
for housing their cattle during winter, and none is re- 
quired ; although in about the same latitude as Maine 
on the Atlantic, the winter temperature corresponds 
with that of Savannah, Ga. From Nov. to May, the 
rainy season prevails; frequent showers uccur till Feb., 
when a clear season often continues fur several weeks, 
followed again by frequent rains until about the Ist of 
May; between the latter month and Nov. rain falls in 
sufficiency to prevent drought, thick mists occasionally 
occurring during this period. The summer may, on the 
whole, be considered dry, yet seldom to such a Mares aa 
to injure crops. The O. farmer W. of the Cascades rare- 
ly realizes the necessity of irrigation. These valleys 
presented to the early immigrant an unbroken forest of 
magnificent evergreens, and to those who had not be- 
held the mammoth trees of California these must have 
appeared of. giant growth; among them the fir-tree 
shoots up to the height of 250, but often attaining 300 ft. 
with trunks from 4 to 5 feet in diameter. The value 
of this timber bas been recognized by the establishment 
of numerous saw-mills at various points on the coast, 
and on the Willamette River, for cutting and prepar- 
ing lumber for market, and already several lines of sail- 
ing. vessels of large tonnage are engaged in the lumber 
trade between Port Orford, Coos Bay, and other ports in 
the State, and San Francisco, The timber, on account 
of its immense size and superior quality, is peculiarly 
valuable for ship-building. Among other prominent 
forest-trees found in this locality are the Oregon cedar, 
sugar-pive, western yellow pine, and fragrant white ce- 
dar. Throughout these extensive mountain foresta, 
there are numerous tracts lying sufficiently Jevel for 
cultivation, but lands producing timber of such valu- 
able qualities, aud in such extraordinary quantities, 
should be preserved as timber lands throughout all 
time, to supply the demands of the first settlers on the 
extensive plains W. of the Mississippi, where there is a 
scarcity of timber, From reliable information received 
touching the character of these amazing forests, there is 
reason for stating that they are capable of producin 
1,000,000 feet of lumber to the acre. Upon the Comand 
Coquille rivers, in the Coast Range, the land has been 
cleared, and its fertility found extraordinary, produc- 
ing all kinds of grain and vegetables in abundance. 
The soil and climate in the Rogue River Valley, in the 
S. W. part of the State, are admirably adapted to the 
culture of the grape, which culture is rapidly increasing, 
and the product of the vineyard will soon become, as in 
California, an important article of export. That section 
of the State extending from the Cascades to Snuke 
River, termed Eastern Oregim. has » much drier climate 
than the region W. of the Cascades, and is more subject 
to extremes of heat and cold; the major part of the soil 
is not availuble for tillage, yet furnishes an extensive 
scope for grazing. Along the Columbia River, in the 
valley of the Umatilla and Walla-Walla rivers, the soil 
is highly fertile,and the agricultural capacity excellent. 
Many thriving settlements, with extensive improve- 
ments in manufactures and agriculture, exist in this 
rtion of the State. In the great valley of the John 
y River, also bordering on the Columbia, are some of 
the oldest settlements in the State, extending a distance 
of nearly 100 m. in length along the prairie bottoms of the 
river. The larger portion of this valley, as well us that 
of the Des Chutes and the country bordering on the foot- 
hills of the Blue Mountains, are fit for grazing only, and 
for this purpose are excellent. Settlements have ex- 
tended over most of the country in the valleys of Kla- 
math Lake, Lost River, Goose aud Harney Lakes in the 
S. E. corner of the State, through which the Oregon Central 
Military Road passes, This is one of the finest sections of 
country in O. for agricultural purposes. Numerous 
tracts of land in the Ocheco Valley, in the central por- 
tion of the State, through which a military wagon-road 
passes, have recently been settled and cultivated. In 
the valleys of the Grande Ronde, Powder, Burnt, Mal- 
heur, and Owyhee rivers, near the E. frontier, are situ- 
ated large tracts of tillable land. The soil is of good 
quality, and agriculture thrives. Many varieties of 
garden vegetables are said to succeed better in some of 
these valleys than in the Willamette, on acconnt of the 
higher temperature of the summer. Timber is less abun- 
dant in E. Oregon than W. of the Cascades; on the slopes 
and summits of the Blue Mountains, and in various 
spurs and ridges which traverse this division of the 
State, are found the cedar, fir, hemlock, pine, and other 
varieties of forest-trees. —Hirers, dc The Columbia, 
Willamette, Snake River, and Clark's Fork. are the four 
principal navigable streams, and are successfully tra- 
versed by steamboats. The first-numed, forming the 
chief parteof the N. boundary of the State, and one of 
the largest and most important rivers on the continent, 
has for its principal affluent Lewis Fork, and passes 
through some of the grandest and most picturesque 
scenery in the world. The fir-covered summits of the 
Cascade Range on either side, with massive rocks 
thousands of feet high rising from its surface, with 
Mounts Rainier, Baker, Hood, and St. Helen's, from 
10,000 to 15,000 feet high, in the distance, piercing the 
clouds with their snow-capped peaks, present a scene 
of unsurpassed sublimity and magnificence. The Wil- 
lamette flows into the Columbia, and the Umpqua und 
Rogue rivers into the Pacific Ocean. A railroad has been 
recently constructed around the Cascades at a point on 
the river some 60 m. E. of the mouth of the Willamette; 
the rapids here are similar to those of Niagara below 
the Falls, and obstruct navigation for a distance of 5 m. 
At the Dalles, 45 m above this point, the river is again 
impeded by rapids for a distance of 15 m., around which 
is railroad communication. From the latter point the 
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river is pxasable to vessels for a distance of 160 m. to 
White Bluffs, cr 390 wm. from the ocean, Snake River 
empties into the Columbia, about 12 m, N. of old Fort 
Walla-Walla, and is navigable as high as Lewiston in 
Idaho, a distance of 160 m. The Willamette is naviga- 
ble to Eugene City, 200 miles. The obstacle to free nav- 
igation was a fall of 40 feet at Oregon City; here a 
portage was required, & canal with locks is now in! 
operation. Vast quantities of delicious salmon. of 
many varieties abound in the Columbia and its tribu- 
taries, forming an important article of commerce, which 
may be indefinitely increased to meet almost any im- 
aginable demand. These fish make a fall aud spring 
run froin the ocean, penetrating most of the Oregon 
Tivers to the smaller branches from which they flow, 
and stem the powerful current of the Columbia tor more 
than 1,000 m. — Min. The mineral resources of the State, 
though not so extensively prospected as those of adja- 
cent States and Territories, are both extensive aud valu- 
able, and will, doubtless, at some future time, form a 
prominent source of wealth. Placer mining has been 
carried on extensively and profitably in the S. cos. since 
1852, and the mines of John Day and Powder rivers have 
yielded several millions of dollars since their discovery 
in 1860. The annual product of the mines, until 1865, 
was from $1,500,000 to F2. 000.000. In common with the 
surface deposits elsewhere, there is a gradual diminu- 
tion as the placers become exhausted; new discoveries, 
however, are being continually made. Numerous gold- 
bearing quartz lodes have been discovered in various 
parts of the State, but none of them, thus fur, have been 
mined to any developable extent. East of Eugene City, 
near the N. branch of the Willumette, some excellent 
lodes have been prospected. The Bine Mountains in the 
vicinity of Canyon City, John Day River, abound in 
pay quartz. By far the most important mineral yet 
discovered in the State is the vast deposit of iron known 
to exist between the Willamette River above Portland, 
and at the Columbia, at St. Helen's. OF the entire ex- 
tent of this valuable deposit there is, as yet, but imper- 
fect knowledge, but it has been traced for a distance of 
at least 25 m., and is, most probably, inexhanstible. 
Copper has been found in the Calapooya Mountains, 
near the central portion of the State. The specific a 
of the Oregon coal-tield is estimated at 600 sq. m., V 
anthracite 100, bituminous 500. — Wil, Agric., de. The 
soil in the valleys of the Willamette, the Umpqua, and 
Rogue rivers, is very rich and deep, resting upon a sub=- 
stratum of clay retentive of the elements of tertility, 
Large portions of these valleys are open prairie, just 
rolling enough for the requirements of agriculture. Ail 
the products common to temperate regions, whether of 
the field, orchard, or garden, can be cultivated with the 
highest degree of success, The chief products of field 
husbandry are wheat, oats, barley, rye. hay, maize, 
backwheat, flax, hemp, sorghum, peas, beans, millet, 
broom-corn, pumpkins, and potatoes; of the garden, 
turnips, squashes, tomatoes, cabbages, onions, cucum- 
bers, gourds, beets, carrots, aud parsnips; aud of the 
orchard, apples, pears, plums, cherries, apricots, quinces, 
peaches, and grapes. Many of these productions 
are of giant growth, and superior quality and flavor, 
The yield of wheat is frequently 40 and 50 bushels per 
acre, und when the land is properly cultivated, it never 
fails, und in no part of the Union can equally remun- 
eralive crops be cultivated, year after year, with less 
labor or trouble. As to the hardier fruit, no coun- 
try could produce finer. The trees come into bearing 
several years earlier than is usnal in the Atlantic States, 
and n failure in the crop is rarely known. The Willa- 
mette Valley is more exposed to the sea-breezes than the 
moreshelt {bottoms of the Umpqua and Rogue rivers, 
and the nights are too cool for corn aud the peach to 
thrive well. Rogue River Valley being more sheltered 
than the valleys to the N. of it, appears adinirably suited 
to the grape. Indian corn and sorghum also succeed 
better here than in other portions of W. Oregon, The 
State may be sununed up as peculiarly a crop-raising 
and fruit-growing region, though by no means wanting 
in valuable mineral resources. Possessing a climate of 
unrivalled salubrity, abounding in vast tracts of rich 
arable lands, heavily timbered throughout its moun- 
tuin ranges, watered by inunmerable springs and 
streams, and subject to none of the drawbacks arising 
from the chilling winds and seasons of aridity which 
prevail further S, it is justly considered the most 
favored region on the Pacific slope as a home for an 
agricultural and mannfacturing population, Hereto- 
fore the State has suffered from the limited accommo- 
dation of desirable markets for grain and produce, 
thas retarding her growth and wealth; but by the 
liberal and intelligent management of steam-navigation 
companies, and the Jate completion of railroads around 
the Upper and Lower Cascades in the Columbia River, 
the State is being rapidly developed, and was nev 
prosperons as at the present time, commerce stear ily! 
increasing, and grain being shipped direct to England. 
Regular lives of transportation are established to New 
York and other cities on the Atlantic sea-board, and) 
others are proposed to Australia, China, and Japan, | 
The projected railroad, passing N. through the State of 
California, from its intersection with the Central Pacific 
line, and thence continuing N. across the entire breadth 
of O. to the Columbia, through that fertile portion of 
the State W. of the Cascades, will, when completed, add 
largely to her commercial prosperity. The Oregon and 
California Railroad now run trains to Roseburg, 200 m 
S. of Portland; it will not be lang before an all rail line; 
will connect Portland with San Francisco Owing, 
to the termination of Indian diffientties, and the appro- 
priativa of lauds by Congress to aid in the construction 
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Oregon, in Pennsylvania, a township of Wayne co. ; 
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of the railroad across the country to the Columbia, be- 
fore allu lod to, and the numerous wagon-roads through 
the interior of the State in operation, or contemplated, 
settlenonts inereased with great rapidity. and the vari- 
ous public and private enterprises have flourished in a 
remarkable degree According to the U 8. censnsof 1880. 
O. had under cultivation 16.217 farms, against 7,587 in! 
1870, 5,05 i> 1880, and but 1,164 in 1850. Of the 16,217 
farms in 1830, 13,938 were ocenpied by their owners, and 
1,538 worked on shares of the product. Of the total 
number of farms. 11.791 were between 100 and 500 acres 
The farm products for this year, 1880, were chiefly as 
follows, viz.: Indian corn 127.673 bshs., produced from 
an acreage of 5,650; wheat 7.486.492 bshs., produced 
from an acreage of 444.154: oats 4393.593 bshs, from 
an acreage of 151.336; barley 9.920, bshs. Live stock 

1830) horses 124,107; milch cows 549: other cattle; 


52.50 sheep 1.083.162; swine 156.222. Pol. Div. The 

State is divided into 23 counties, as follows: 

Baker, Curry, Linn, Umatilla, 

Benton, Douglas, Marion, Union, 

Clackamas, Graut, Multnomah, Wasco, 

Clatsop, Jackson, Polk, Washington, 

Columbia, Josephine, Tillamook, Yam Hil. 

Coos, Lane, Lake, 


Cities, towns, dc. The principal centres or trade and 
population are, Portland, Salem (State cap.), Eugene 
City, Oregon City, Roseburg, Corvallis, Astoria, Pacitic 
City, Albany, Jucksonville, Oswego, Dalles, Rainier, 
Unnatilla, St. Helen's, und Le Grand. The government 
is similar to that of the other States of the Union. The 
governor and the senators are elected for 4 years, and 
the representatives for 2 years. The judiciary consists 
of a chief justice and 3 associate judges of the supreme 
court, Who are chosen in districts for 6 yeurs, the oldest, 
or the one having the shortest time to serve, acting as 
chief; their number may be increased, providing it does 
not exceed 5 until the population of the State is over 
100,000, and never exceed 7. The supreme court is sim- 
ply a tribunal of appeals. Each justice holds a circuit 
court with both original and appellate jurisdiction, the 
terms being so arranged that a court shall sit twice a 
year in each co. The State returns 2 senators and 1 
member to the house of representatives in the National 
Congress, — Educ., de. Liberal donations of land have 
been made by the State govt. for educational purposes, 
and an ample fund tor the development of public schools 
is thus made available The State University at Eugene 
City, the Willamette University at Salem, and the pa-“ 
cific University at Forest Grove are the principal seats 
of collegiate training. Numerous private academjes 
and more than 300 common, are also in effective opera- 
tion. — Hist. The name of Oregon was long applied to 
all the territory claimed by the U. States on the Pacific 
coast, extending from Lat. 42° to 54° 40' N. By the 
treaty of 1546, u boundary-line was fixed between Great 
Britain and the U. Sta that portion S. of Lat. 49°, 
watered by tho Lower Columbia, and its afluents. the 
Lewis and Clark rivers, and the Willamette, being ceded 
to the U. States, and the country N. of Lat. 499, includ- 
ing the valley of the Upper Columbia, with right of 
navigating the Columbia from its mouth, and the whole 


basin of Fraser River, to Great Britain. The discovery 
of the Columbia River, in 1792, led to an exploring 
expedition under Capts. Lewis and Clark, 1804-6.) 
In 1508 the Missouri Fur Company established trading- 
posts in the country; and, in 1811, the American Fur | 
Company (presided over by J. J. Astor) fonnded a settle- 
mentat the mouth of the Columbia, and namedit Astoria 
In 1839, theemigration of Americans commenced ov 
land by way of the South Pass, and the territory contin- 
ued to receive settlers yearly until 1848. when the Cali- 
fornia “ goll-fever ” attracteda large quota of her citizens 
away. In 1850, however, the Tand-donation law, passed | 
by Congress, had the effect of registering 8.000 citizens 
in Oregon, which was formally woized as a territory, 
Aug. l4, 1848, On Mar. 2, 1853, Washington Territor. 
was formed ont of the N. half of Oregou. Nov. 5. 1847, 
a State constitution was adopted; and Feb. 14. 1859, the 
State was admitted into the Union by Act of Congress 
under the constitution previonsly ratified. From 1845 
till 1855, a desultory warlare was kept up with the In- 
dian aborigines, and a resumption of the same occurred 
in 1858, and again in 1872-73 (Modoc War). Pop. (1870) 
90, 880% 174.767. See Scp'r., p. 1854. 

Oregon. in Cilifornis, a township of Butte co.; pop. 
abt. 1,700, 

Oregon, in Minnis, a post-village, cap. of Ogle co., abt. 
176 m. N. by E. of Springtield; pop. abt. 1,800.— A 
township of Schuyler co. 

Oregon, iv /rdiana,a post-township of Clarke co.; pop. 
abt. 1800. — A township of Stark co, 

Oregon, in Jwa, a twp. of Washington co. 

Oregon, in Michigan, a township of Lapeer co.; pop. 
abt. 500. 

Oregon, in Missouri, a S. co. adjoining Arkansas; area, 
abt. 10% sq. m. Niers. Eleven Points and Spring 

rivers, besides numerous smaller streams. Surface, 

diversified; soil, fertile. Cap. Alton. 

a and township. cap. of Holt co., abt. 210 

V. by W. of Jefferson City. 

Oregon, in New York. « post-village of Chautauqua co., 
abt. 20 m. S. of Dunkirk. 

Oregon, in Ohio, a township of Lucas co.: pop. abt. 
600. — A village of Seneca co. abt. 10 m. N.W, of Tiffin, 
—A post-vill of Warren co.abt.24.m SSE. of Dayton. 


pop. abt. 1,109, 
Oregon, in Wisconsin, a post-village and township of 
Dane co., abt. 12 m. S. ef Madison; pop. of township 


abt. 1,500, 
527 
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Oregon city; in Oregon, a town, cap. of Clackamas 
co., formerly the seat of the Territorial government, on 
the Willamette River, abt. 50 m. below Salem; pop, 
abt. 1,400, 

Oregon House, in (California, a post- village of Yuba 
co., abt. 23 m. N. E. of Marysville. 

O rel, Orlov, Or lof, a govt. of European Russia, 
S. ot Kalonga and Tula, between Lat. 51° 50’ and 54° N, 
Lon. 38° and 39° H.: area, 16,750 sq. m. The surface is un- 
dulating aud the soil fertile. ers Desne, Sosna and 
Oka. Prod, Corn, hemp, flax, loney timber, and cattle, 
Min. Iron, copper, nitre, and millstones. Pop. 1, 19, 

Oret, cup. of the above govt, on the Oka; Lat. 52° 577 
58” N., Lon. 35 5715" E. Manuf. Cotton and linen 
fabrics. It is the entrepôt of the commerce between 
Russia, Little Russia, and the Crimes. Pop. 34,978. 

Orelafia, Fraycisco, B. at Truxill’, in Spain, early in 
the 16th century, accompanied Pizarro to Peru in 1531. 
Ambitious of adventure, he set out to explore the con- 
tinent of South America, eastward from Peru; passed 
down n branch of the Amazons into that vast river, and 
thence to the sea; thus being the first European navi- 
gator of the Amazons. His accounts of the marvellous 
country he had crossed induced Charles V. to authorize 
him to settle volonies there, nnd he returned for that 
purpose in 1549. but p soon after his arrival. 

O renburg, a city of Russia in Europe, cap. of a govt. 
of same nume, on the Ural: Lat 51° 45’ N., Lon. 889 
6 E. The terminus of a R.R., proposed to extend to 
Calcutta, via Peshawar, Samarkand, and an entire dis- 
tance from Calais tu Calcutta of 7.370 miles. Pop. 35,000, 

Oreodaph'ne, n. (Bot.) A gen. of plants, ord. Laura- 
ecw. Several yield valuable timber; thus, O. eraltala 
yields the Sweet-wood ; O. fatvus, the Til of the Cana- 
ries: and an unknown species, the Sirabaili of Demerara, 

Oreog’raphy, n. Gr. oros. a mountain, and graphein, 
to describe.} The science of mountains. 

Orestes, (0-res'tees.) One of the heroes of antiquity; 
the son of Agamemnon and Clytemmestra, the brother 
of Clysothemis, Electra, and Iphygenia, is represented 
as the avenger of his father. und the deliverer of his 
sister, through the murder of his mother. His history 
is the subject of several celebrated dramas by Kschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides. 

Or'fah, Oorra, Ourra, or Urea, a fortified town of 
Asiatic Turkey, 78 m. S. W. of Diarbekr; Lat SN, 
Lon. 35° 5’ E. It is well built, and has a considerable 
trade with North Syria and Mesopotamia. It is sup- 
posed to be the site of the “Ur of the Chaldees,” men- 
tioned in Scripture. Zp. 30,000, 

Ortila, MATT José Bonaventura, (or'fë-la,) a French 
physician of Spanish parentige, and the founder of the 
science of toxicology, B. at Mahon, in Minorca, 1787. In 
1813 he published his Treatise on Prisons, which placed 
him among the Lest French chemists, and led to his elec- 
tion as member of the Academy of Medicine, und corre- 
spondent of the Institute. In 1819 he became professor of 
medical jurisprudence; in 1831 he was elected dean of 
the faculty of medicine. His most important works 
were Elements af Chemistry, applied to Medicine and the 
Arts; Treatise on Legal Medicine. in four volumes, which 
is the greatest work on medical jurisprudence extant; 
and Lectures upon Legal Medicine. D. 1853. 

Or'ford, in New Hampshire, a post-village and town- 
ship of Gratton co 

Or ford ville, in Wisconsin. a post- village of Rock co., 
abt 12 m. W. S. W. of Janesville. 

Or gal. n. (Chem.) Same as ARGAL, q. v. 

Organ, n. (Fr. organe; Lat. organum: Gr. organom, 
from ergo, to do work.) (Phystol.) A natural instrument 
of action, or operation by which some process necessary 
to the perfect economy of the living animal is carried 
on; such as the organ of circulation, the heart; of re- 
spiration, the lungs; of digestion, the stomach; of sen- 
sation and perception, the brain, etc, In anatomy, what- 
ever part of the animal system performs a function or 
executes a duty, is called an organ; thus, the glands 
that secrete the saliva, so necessary asa solvent to the 
food and an adjunct of digestion, are cailed the salivary 
organs; those that assist in the secretion of the salts 
generated and absorbed by the body, as the kidneys, are 
known as the renal organs; and that which performs 
the duty or function of eliminating bile from the refuse 
blood on its way back to the heart, is called the biliary 
organ; while the cartilages and fibrous threads situated 
at the top of the trachea or windpipe, and anatomically 
called the pharynx, are Known as the organs of voice. 

(Au., A well-known instrument, the largest and 
most harmonious of all wind-instruments. To what 
date or country the origin of organs is to be ascribed. is 
Very uncertain; it is, however, of great antiquity, and 
appears to have been Known both by the Greeks and 
Romans, thongh probably very different in shape and 
compass from the instrument now in use. Our limited 
space will not allow us te treat upon the construction 
of the modern org: for to do so, even in the most 
condensed form, would oceupy several pages; we must, 
therefore, content ourselves with referring our readers 
to Hopkins’s excellent work on the history and construe- 
tion of the organ, and to the celebrated work of Bedos 
de Cellos, entitled, L'Art du Fucteur d’Orgurs. The 
greatest organ in the world is probably that constructed 
in 1870 for the new Royal Albert Hall of Arts und Scr 
ences, in London, which has 111 complete registers and 
138 draw-stops. Among the other great organs are those 
at Ulm, with 100 registers; St. George's Hall, Liverpool, 
100; Rotterdam, George's, Doncaster, 86; Bos- 
ton, 84; Lübeck, 82; Frankfort-on-the-Main, 74; Prague, 
73; St. Eustache, Paris, 67; St. Sulpice, Paris, 66; Frei- 
burg. 61; and Haarlem, 60, See SUPPLEMENT. 

Or'gandie, Or'gandy, n. [Fr. orqandi | A species 


Organ ie, Organ’ical, a. Pertaining to an organ or 
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of muslin or cotton fabric, of great lightness and trans- 
purency. 


its functions; consisting of organs, or containing them. 
— Produced by the organs. — Instrumental; acting as 
instruments of nature or art tou certain end. 

Organic Analysis. (Cuem.) The connection between 
organic chemistry and animal and vegetable physiology 
is so great, that it has been the aim of nearly every 
chemist of eminence to endeavor to perfect, as far as 
possible, the means of resolving organic compounds into 
their component parts. This branch of analysis has, 
therefore, now arrived at a very great state of perfec- 
tion. Begun by Gay-Lussac and Thénard, and improved 
by Berzelius, Dumas, Bunsen, and, above all, by Liebig, 
the process has reached a degree of precision scarcely 
to be equalled by any other branch of physical investi- 
gation. Organic substances contain all, or some, of the 
four elements, carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen. 
The operations of organic analyses consequently have 
for their end the quantitative determination of these 
eloments. It has been found in practice that the easiest 
way of determining the amount of carbon and hydro- 
gen in a body is to supply it, while in a state of combus- 
tion, with sufficient oxygen to convert the former ele- 
ment into carbonic acid, and the latter into water. This 
is effected by mixing a known weight of the substance 
with oxide of copper or chromate of lead, and transler- 
ring the mixture to a tube of hard glass closed at one 
end. The other end communicates with a tube contain- 
ing chloride of calcium, to absorb the water, and a set 
of bulbs half filled with solution of caustic potash, to re- 
tain the carbonic acid. Heat is applied to the tube by 
means of a gus or charcoal furnace; and when the com- 
bustion is completed, the tube containing the chloride 
of calcium and the potash-bulbs are weighed, the in- 
crease of weight giving the amounts of water and car- 
bonic acid formed, from which the proportions of hydro- 
gen and carbon are easily calculated. Should the sub- 
stance contain nitrogen, it is heated with hydrate of 
soda and quicklime in excess, and the resulting gases 
conducted through hydrochloric acid, the amount of 
ammonia formed giving the proportion of nitrogen. 
The weight of the nitrogen, hydrogen, and carbon, de- 
ducted from the original weight of the substance, gives 
the oxygen. Should saline matter be present, it is de- 
termined by calcining a known quantity of the body. 
Chlorine, bromine, iodine, sulphur, and phosphorus are, 
if present, determined in the ordinary manner. The 
apparatus necessary fur organic analysis is very expen- 
sive, a first-rate balance being an indispensable adjunct. | 
For a complete account of the apparatus required, and | 
the methods to be pursued, the student is referred to| 
Liebig's Hunilbook of Organic Analysis. 

Organic and Inorganic Chemistry. The division of | 
chemistry into organic and inorganic is more arbitrary 
than real. The line of demarcation between the two 
becomes every day more and more indefinite. Many 
distinguished chemists have attempted to define the dif- 
ference between the two branches of the science. La 
rent calls organic chemistry “ the chemistry of carbon; 
Liebig, “the chemistry of compound radicles.” The 
researches of modern chemists prove that the combina- 
tion and decomposition of members of each di 
regulated by precisely the same laws; both anim 
vegetable compounds being now formed in the labora- 
tory, that have hitherto had a purely organic origin. 

See Syntuesis.) In his Manual of Chemistry, Dr. 

dling wisely breaks down the barrier at once, and con- 
siders organic and inorganic compounds under the same 
head, it being impossible to separate them when they 
are arranged in a typical series. The distinction be- 
tween organic and organizadi bodies is often lost sight 
of by writers. It will, therefore, perhaps, be as well to 
define it. Organic compounds are those that have au 
amorphous or crystalline structure, and a definite com- 
position; such as sugar, quinine, and acetic acid. They 
may, in certain cases be obtained by the direct synthe- 
sis of their components from inorganic bodies. They 
are often spoken of as the proximate principles of plants 
and animals. Organized bodies are such us possess a 
rounded vesicular or fibrous structure, which, when 
once destroyed, cannot be restored, and form part of the 
system of the living animal or vegetable body. Starch, 
lignin, and cellulose, may be adduced by examples. 
They cannot be formed by synthesis of their components, 
being the result of vital assimilation. Organic com- 
pounds may, however, be furmed from them by substi- 
tution; such as pyroxylin, xyloidin, und others. See 
CARMISTRY. 

Organic Bases. (Chem.) The name applied to com- 
pounds containing nitrogen united with other elements 
having a more or less alkaline reaction, and capable of 
forming neutral salts with ammonia. They are gener- 
ally divided into two classes: I. Bases obtained by ar- 
tificial means, such as aniline, ethylamine, &c.; and, 2. 
buses existing naturally in vegetable or animal sub- 
stances, as, for instance, quinine, strychnine, morphine, | 
kreatine, &c. The researches of Hofmann, Wurtz, Cu- 
hours, and others, into the artificial organic bases, seem 
to indicate that no alkaline base can exist without 
either nitrogen, or one of the nitrogen group of sub- 
stances, entering into its composition; and that all 
bases, including those existing ready formed ju the 
plant, are founded on the ammonia type. Aniline, for in- 
stance, has been proved to consist of ammonia, in which 
one atom of the hydrogen is replaced by an atom of 
phenyl; and it seems highly probable that quinine, 
strychnine, &c., &c., are also ammonias in which one or 
more of the equivalents of hydrogen are replaced by 
unknown complex atoms. 
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Organic Disease. (Med.) Any structural affection of 
an organ, such as enlargement, ulceration, thickening 
or any other injury permanent or likely to interfere 
seriously with the function of the organ. 

Organic Laws. (eet) The name given to laws di- 
rectly concerning the fundamental parts of the consti- 
tution of a state. Fundamental laws are merely de- 
claratory, containing the principles or theory of gov- 
ernment, while organic laws are such which apply 
those principles to the actual condition of society by 
positive enactment, and udd the sanction of punishment, 

Organic Radicles. (Chem.) An orgunic radicle is a 
group of elements, whether or not isoluble, which may 
be transferred from one compound to another in ex- 
change for one or more atoms of hydrogen or its repre- 
sentatives, They are divided into two principal 
classes, — those, like ethyl, tetryl, &c., which have elec- 
tro-positive properties, and form bases; aud those, like 
acetyl, formyl, &c., which have electro-negative proper- 
ties, and form acids. Liebig was the first to apply this 
theory to the explanation of the composition of the al- 
cohols and organic acids; and although his views on 
the subject were at first vigorously conibated, they after- 
wards received the strongest confirmation from the re- 
searches of innumerable experimenters. The first of the 
alcohol radicles isolated was actyl; others scon fol- 
lowed, und we daily hear either of the isolation of radi- 
cles known to exist theoretically, or of the formation 
of new groupings acting as such. The theory of com- 
pound radicles has been applied with great success to 
the explanation of the composition and properties of 
numerous compounds belonging to organic chemistry. 
Thus the peculiar compound formed by the direct com- 
bination of chlorine and nitric oxide is regarded as the 
chloride of azotyl, NOCI, the grouping NOg. uzotyl, act- 
ing as a metallic radicie: a view confirmed by the exist- 
ence of at least two sulphates of uzotyl. Of late years 
an important series of compounds, termed the organo- 
metallic radicles, has been discovered; cucodyl may he 
taken as the type of them. They are mostly formed by 
the union of a metal with one of the alcohol radicles, 
and act in combination precisely in a similar way to the 
metallic elements. See CACODYL and Zinc METHYL. 

Organ’ically, adv. With organs; with organical 
structure or disposition of parts. — By means of organs. 

Organ’‘icalness, n. State of being organical. 

Organ‘icism, n. (Med.) The doctrine of the localiza- 
tion of disease, or which refers it always to a material 
lesion of an organ, — Dunglison. 

Organiric, a. Forming organs. 

Organism, 2. [Fr. organisme.) Organical structure. 

Organist, n. [Fr. orguniste.) (Aus.) One who plays 
on the organ. 

Organizabil ity, n. Capability of being organized. 

Or’ganizable, d. That may be organized. 

Organization, n. Act or process of organizing, or 
of forming organs or instruments of action; act of 
forming or arranging the parts of a compound or com- 
plex body ina suitable manner for use or service; act 
of distributing into suitable divisions, and appointing 
the proper officers, as an army or government. — Struc- 
ture; form. — Suitable dispositions of parts which are 
to act together in a compound body. 

Organize. v. a. [Fr. organiser; Gr. organizé, or- 
geno-6.| To form with suitable organs. — To construct 
so that one part may co-operate with another; to dis- 
tribute into suitable parts, and appoint proper officers 
over, that the whole may act as one body. 

(Mus.) To sing in parts. — Moore. 

Or’gan-loft, n. The loft where an organ stands. 

Organ’ogen, n. [Gr. organon, an organ, and genein, 
to produce.| (Chem.) A term applied to the four sub- 
stances, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, and carbon. 

Organogen’esis, n. (Gr. organon, aud genesis, birth. ] 
(Bot.) The gradual formation of an organ from its 
earliest stage. 

Organog’eny, n. [Gr. organm, an instrument, and 
genta, to beget.] A description of the organs of a liv- 

ng body. 

Organograph’ic, Organograph ical, a. That 
relates to organography. 

Organog'raphist, n. One who describes the organ 
of an animal or of a plant. 

Organog’raphy, n. [Gr. organon, an organ, and 
graphein, to describe.) (Nat. Hist.) The description 
of organs of animals, or the structure of plants, 

Organol ogy, n. (Gr. organon, and logos, discourse.] 
( Physiol.) That brauch of physiological science which 
specially treats of the different organs of animals, but 
more particularly those of the human species. Maunder. 

—Phrenology ; craniology. 

Organon. Organum, n. [Gr. and Lat.] ( Phil.) 
A word nearly synonymous with method, and implying 
a body of rules and canons for the direction of the scien- 
tific faculty, either generally or in reference to some 
particular department; as the Organon of Aristotle, and 
the Novum Organum of Bacon. 

Organoplas tic. a. (Gr. organon, and plassein, to 
form.) That possesses the faculty of reproducing the 
tissues or organs of living bodies. — Dana. 

Organos'copy, n. [Gr. organon, and scope, to be- 
hold.) Same as PHRENOLOGY, q. v. 

Or’gan-pipe, n. ( Mus.) The pipe of a musical organ. 

Or gan-stop, n. ( Mus.) The stop of a musical organ, 
ora collection of pipes, under a general name, 

Or’'ganzine, n. ye: organsin.) (Manuf.) A name 
applied to silk which, after having been first wound off 
from the cocoons into hanks, is then placed on a wind- 
ing-machine, which reels off the hanks on to wooden 
reels. ‘These are then placed on spindles, and the fibres 
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small brush, which together clean the thread and re- 
move any knots or projectious from it, throwing it n$ 
the same time into banks again. Then the threads of 
two hanks are taken, and again reeled off, this time on 
to one hank, being twisted together to the left; then 
two of these double reels are taken, nnd the ends being 
laid together, are twisted fo the right. These operations, 
consisting of winding, Cleaning, throwing, and twice 
twisting und doubling, constitute erganzine silk, 

Orga’os, (Serra dos.) a mountain ridge of Brazil, 
traversing the provinces of Rio de Janeiro, São Paulo, 
and Santo Catharina. Maximum height, 3.800 ft. 

Orgasm, n. (Gr. orgasmés, from organ, to feel an ar- 
dent desire.) (Med.) A strong desire or impulse for 
something; state of excitement aud turgescence of any 
organ whatever ; erethism.— Dunglison. 

—Imimoderate excitement or emotion. 

Orgeat, (or'z/idl,) n. [Er.] A sweetened emulsion of al- 
monds, usually flavored witb a few bitter almonds and a 
little orange-flour water. Mucilage of gunvarabic is 
also sometimes added. It is both used as an agreeable 
syrup to mix iu certain drinks, or medicinally as a mild 
demulcent. 

Orgues, (orgz,) n pl. [Fr., pl. of orgue; from Lat. orga- 
num.) (Fort.) Long and thick pieces of wood shod 
with iron and suspended each by a separate rope over a 
gate so as to be ready to be let fall and stop it up upon 
the approach of an enemy. The term also denotes a 
number of gun-barrels, so joined that they may be dis- 
charged all at once; these are sometimes used to defend 
breaches. 

Orgy, n.; pl. Onates, (dr’jiz.) (Gr. orgia, any religions 
perlormances.] A name originally applied to all sacrifices 
with certain ceremonies; afterwards given especially 
to the mysteries of Dionysius (Bacchus); then extended 
to the mysteries in general; and now applied to scenes 
of drunkenness aud debauchery. (Commonly used in 
the plural). 

Oriehal ceous,a. [Gr. oros. a mountain, and chalkos, 
brass. ] (Geol.) Having a lustre between that of gold and 


russ. 

Oriel, O'riol. n. (Mediæval 
Arch.) A projection from a 
building, or a recess within it, 
such as 2. closet, a window (Fig. 

2003), or a private chamber. 
usually screened off to form an — 
oratory. This nume is often J 
erroneously given to the bay- = 
window of a hall for the side- 
board; hence, oriel- window, 
which is retained to this day. 

Orient, a. [Lat. oriens, from 
orior, oriri, to rise. Rieing; 
as, “the orient sun.” ( Millon.) 

— Eastern; oriental. — Bright; 
shining; glittering. 

—n. The part of the horizoh 
where the sun rises or first up- 
pears in the morning; the east. 

— The countries of Asia. 

=v. a. Er orienter.) (Survey- 
ing.) o mark the situation or 
bearing of a place with regard 
to the four cardinal points. 

O'rient, in Maine, a post-town- 
ship of Aroostook co.; pop. abt. 

250. 

Orient, H Ne Lek, a post- 
village of Suffolk co., about 100 Vicar’s Close, 
m. E. by N. of New York city. Well, England 

Oriental, a. [Lat. orientalis.] + 
Eastern; pertaining to the east or orient, — Sitnated in 
the east, particularly iu or about Asia; proceeding from 
the east. 

—n. A native or inhabitant of some eastern part of the 
world, — particularly an Asiatic. 

Orientalism, z. A term applied to doctrines or 
idioms of the Asiatic nations. 

Orientalist, n. An inhabitant of the eastern parts 
of the world. — One versed in eastern languages and 
literature. 

Orient'alize, v.a. To conform to Oriental manners 
und customs. 

Orientation. n. An eastern direction or aspect. — 
The act of placing a church so as to have its chancel 
point to the east. — Worcester. 

Orienta'tor, u. Au instrument used for the orienta- 
tion of a church. 

Orifice, (or'i-fis,) n. [Fr.; Lat. orificium, from os, oris, 
a mouth, and facio, facere, to make. The month or 
aperture of a tube, pipe, or other cavity; any opening 
or perforation. 

Oriflamme, (-fldm.) u. (From Lat. aurum, gold, and 
Hamma, flame.) (French Hist.) It was formerly the 
custom of all Catholic churches of any note to possess 
a flax or banner; and the one belonging to the abbey 
of St. Denis was called the oriflamme, from its color, 
being a piece of red taffeta fixed on a golden spear, and 
cut into three points, en- h of which was adorned with 
a tassel of green silk. When Louis le Gros marched 
against the emperor Henry V., in 1124, he took this 
banner to accompany him in his expedition; and from 
that time, during nearly three centuries, the French 
monarchs were in the habit, on the commencement of 
a war, of receiving this banner with great ceremony 
from the hands of the abbot of St. Denis, to whom, at 
the conclusion of hostilities, it was returned, It is sid 
to have been borne for the lust time by Louis XL, at 


the battle of Montihery, July 16, 1465, 


of each are made to pass through a minute orifice and | Orig'anum, n. [Gr. oreiganon, from oros, a mountain, 
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ganan, I delight] (Bot.) A genus of 
Lamiucee. O. vulgare, the common or wild Marjoram, 
is found in limestone and chalky districts, This yields 
a stimulant acrid oil, sold in the shops as oil of thyme. 


1, Sweet Marjo m majorana); 1 Co! M: 
„ 0 i, 

arjoram (Origanu mmon Marjoram 
There are three kinds cnitivated as garden herbs, 


namely, — O. ma, na (the Sweet or Knotted Marjo- 

ram), O. onites (the Pot Marjoram), and O. heraclroticum 

(the Winter Sweet Marjoram), They aro all similar 

in 2 

O'rin, a town of 8. Italy, prov. of Terra di Otranto, 21 
m. N.E. of Taranto; . 6,403, 

Or'igen, a father of the Church. and one of the most 
learned ecclesiastical writers, was born at Alexandria, 
A. D. 185, of Christian parents, who early instructed him 
in religious knowledge and in the sciences. At the 
of 17 he lost his father, who was beheaded for his pro- 
fession of Christianity. Origen had now recourse to 
the teaching of grammar for the support of himself, 
his mother, and brothers; but this occupation he 
relinquished on being appointed catechist, or head of 
the Christian school of Alexandria. In thia situation, 


he distinguished himself by the ansterity of his life; 
and taking the Scriptures in the most rigid sense, he 
went so far as to put in practice the of the 


gospel, “There be some who have made themselves 
eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven“ From Alexandria 
he went to Rome, where he begun his famous Hera, 

an edition of the Hebrew Bible with five Greek versions 
of it. At the command of his bishop he returned to 
Alexandria, and was ordained. Soon after this, he 
began his Commentaries on the Scriptures. Tis t 
talents and popularity exposed him to the jealousy 
of the bishop, whose persecutions at length drove 
him from his native country, and for a long period 
made him a wanderer. Origen is supposed to have 
died at Tyre about the year 254. St. Jerome styles 
Origen “a man of immortal genius, who understood 
logic, geometry, arithmetic, music, grammar, rhetoric, 
and all the sects of the philosophers, so that he was 
resorted to by many students of secular literature, 
whom he received chiefly that he might embrace 
the opportunity of instructing them in the faith of 
Christ.“ The allegorical mode U by Origen in 
interpreting the Holy Scriptures led, however, to violent 
controversies in the 4th century; but many of his errors 
are said to be owing to heretical interpolations of his 
writings. Among the errors of the Origeniste, who pre- 
tended to draw their opinions from the works of Origen, 
are, that the souls of men were pre-existent; that our 
Saviour's soul was united to the Word before his con- 
— that after the resurrection the bodies of men 
will have a spherical form, and not, as at present, be 
erect; that the punishment of devils and of the damned 
will continue only for atime; and that in future ages 
Christ will be crucified for the salvation of devils, as he 
has already been fur that of man. This heresy spread 
for a time widely in Egypt, Spain, and other countries. 
They were condemned by the second council of Constan- 


tinople, 553, 

pl al may i (Ecel. Hist) Ree Ontaxx. 

Or’ enism, n. Ecel. Hist.) The doctrives attributed 
to Origen, (q. v. 

Origin, n. [Fr. ne; Lat. origa, originis, from 


orior, oriri, to rise.) The first existence or beginning 
of anything; beginning.—That from which anything 
eee source; cause; root; foundation. 
Orig'inable, a. That may be originated. 
Original, n. [Fr., from J.. Lat. originalis.) Origin; 
source; cause.— First copy: archetype; model; that 
from which anything is transcribed or translated, or 
from which a likeness is made by the pencil, press, or 
otherwise,— An eccentric or peculiar person. (Colloq.) 

(Pine Arts.) A work not copied from another, but 
the work of the artiet himself. When an artist copies 
his own work, it is called a duplicate. 

(Law.) An authentic instrument of something, and 
which is to serve as a model or example to be copied 
or imitated, —(a.) First, or not deriving authority from 
any other source; aa, original jurisdiction, original 
writ, original bill, aud the like. — Bouvier. 


ts, order|—a. Pertaining to the origin 
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and brandy. 18,000. 
Orihulla. 4 ate 


nebago co. j pop. abt, 400. 
Oril'ion, n. Fr lit- 


Orinoco. 
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preceding all others; primitive; pristine. — Having the 

— to originate new thoughts or combinations of 

Ought, 
inal sin. (Theol.) The first sin that the first 
man committed;—also, the imputation of it to his 
posterity, or that depravity of nature which is its con- 
sequence. — Worcester, 
E One who is origival, or forms original 
Jens. 

Originality, n. [Fr. originalité.) Quality or state 
of being original; the power of originating or produc- 
ing nee thoughts, or uncommon combinations of 
thought, 

Originally, adv. Primarily; from the beginning or 
origin. — At first; at the — — By the first author. 

Orig’ inalness, n. The quality orstateof beingoriginal, 

Orig inant, a. Tending to originate; taking first 
existence, 

Orig inary. a. (akongia Productive: causing 
existence. — Primitive; that which was the first state. 
Orig'inate, v. a. To give origin to; to cause to be; 

to bring into existence; to produce what is new. 

o take first existence; to have origin. 

m. (Lat. originatio.) Act of originat- 
ing, or of bringing or coming into existence ; first pro- 
duction. — Mode of production or bringing inte being, 

Orig’inative, a. Originating; 
originate or bring intu existence. 

Orig inatively, adv. In an originative manner, 


Srpna men, 


Orion, in In, a twp. of 
Orion. in Michigan, a post-township of Onkland co.; 


ORLE 


to take vengeance on Œnoplon. Not Sanog him, he 
went to Crete, where he spent the rest of his life hunt 
ing in oopan with Artemis (Diana). The cause and 
manner of his th are differently related. (See Diana.) 
Aftor his death be was placed with his hound in heaven, 
where, to this day, the following constellation bears his 
name 


(Astron.) One of the ancient constellations found by 
Ptolemy. The equinoctial nearly through its 
centre, and it is situated in the B. hemisphere with re 
spect to the ecliptic. Four of the seven stars constitut- 
ing the constellation are situated in the middie of it, in 
a straight line. Two of these are of the first 
tude; namely, Betelguese or Beltegeux, in the right 
shoulder, and Rigel iu the left foot. In the middle of 
the square are three stars of the second magnitude, 
which form what is called the belt of Orion. e con- 
stellations which surround Orion are Eridanus, Canis 
Major, Gemini, Auriga, and Taurus. Near the sword- 
scabbard, round the star marked @, is a remarkable neb- 
ula, and within the constellation are thousands of small 
stars, which are only visible b; powestal telescopes, 
ulton co. 


„ aht. 1,700. 
rion, in Minnesota, a township of Olmstead co.; pop. 
500. — A tuwnship of Steele co. 


possessing power to Oris’kany, in New Jork, a creek flowing into the 


Mohawk in Oneida co. — A post-village of Oneida 
abt. 7 m. N. W. of Utica. * 


Originator, n. A person who originates or com-| Oris kany Falls, in Nee York, a post-villnge of 


mences. 
Orihu 
Orihuela, (or-c-wai'la,) a town of Spain, prov. of 
Valencia, on the Segura, 
14 m. EN. k. of Murcia, 
and 08 m, S. S. W. of Va- 
lencia. It is situated in 
a fertile country called 
the “Garden of Spain.” 
Manuf. Silk, linen, hats, 


a post-township of Win- 


tle ear.) ( J) A 
rounded or angular pro. 
jection at the shoulder 
of a bastion for the pur- 
pose of covering the 
guns in the flanks. 
3 
(Ind, “coiled serpent,” 
a large important 
river of 8. Am It 
rises on the W. slope of 
the Parima Mountains, 
in Venezuela, abt. Lat. 
8° 30 N., Lon, H° W, 
and afterwards turning 
round with a circular 
sweep, it holds a N. 
course, when, being 
joined by numerous 
rivers from the 
E. ridge of the Andes, it 
becomes swelled to an immense size. and runs E. to 
the Atlantic Ocean, which it enters by several mouths, 
in Lat. 8° 40’ N., Lon. 61° W. During the rainy season it 
inundates the immense plains through which it flows, 
during the highest flood to an extent of from 80 to 90 m, 
Its delta commences about 100 m, from the const. Itis 
computed that the river has 50 outlets into the ocean, 
only 7 of which are navigable, but not for vessels ofany 
at burden, The grand month of the O, ta formed by 
Barima to the 8 8 E, which isin Lat. 8° 64’ N., 
and the island of Cangrejos, lying W.N.W. of the cape. 
They are 25 m. from each other, But the breadth of the 
navigable part of the passage is not quite 3. The depth 
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of water on the bar, which liea n little farther out to sea 
than the cape, is, at ebb, 17 ft. Near the Andes are the 
Falls of Maypures and Atures, hitherto mach over-esti- 


(o're-wa,) one of the Sandwich group of islands, Orismol ogy, n. 


Oneida cv., abt. 18 m. S. W. of Utica. 

(Fr. orismolngie, from Gr. orismos, a 
marking out ns a boundary, and /oges, a discourse.) That 
branch of natural history which relates to the technical 
terms of science; an explanation of techuical terms; 
terminology. — Worcester. 

Orison, (or'i-zon.) n. [Fr. oraison; Lat oratio, from 
oro, arare, to speak, to pray.) A prayer or supplication; 
— used chiefly in poetry, 

Oris'sa, a prov. of Hindostan, wholly included in the 
presidencies of Bengal and Madras, between Lat, 18° 
nnd 23° N., Lon, 53° and 87° K., having N the provs. of 
Bengal and Bahar; W., Gundwaunh; 8., the river Goda- 
very; and K., the Buy of Bengal. Arra, 28,000 »q. m. 
The shore is low and sandy, and the interior is composed 
of rugged hills and jungles, in which the atmosphere 
is pestilential, Principal towns. Cuttack, Jnggernaut, 
and Balasore. Ip. Estimated at 4,500,000. 

Orista‘no, a town of Italy, island of Sardinia, div. of 
Cagliari, at the mouth of the Tirsi, in the Bay of Orie 
tano, 55 m. N. N. W. of Cagliari. It has u large trade in 
corn, salt, salt-fish, and wine. „10,000. 

Oriza’ba, a town of Mexico, abt. 70 m. M S. W. of Vera 
Cruz; „ 16,000, About 25 m. to the N. is the vol- 
canic peak of Orizaba; height, 17,380 feet. 

Ork’ney andShet'land(or Zet'land) Islands, 
an archipelago off the N. coast of Scotland. These is- 
lands, the anc. Thule, lie in two groups, and form a co. 
of Scotland. The Orkneys (anc. Orcades), the most 8, 
group, are ted from the co. of Caithness by the 
Pentland Frith, 6 m. in breadth; Lat. bet. 58° 44’ and 
69° W N., Lon. bet. 2° 25/ and 3°20’ W. There are 49 
in number, the principal of which is Pomona, and 22 of 
the smaller are uninhabited. Area, 2448 sq.m. The 
Shetland or Zrtland Isles (anc. Ultima Thule), the most 

N. group, are separated from the 5 channel 

48 m. wide; Lat. between 59° 52° and N., Lon. 

0° 44“ and 19 44’ W. Area, 5,388 sq.m. They number 

117, of which 87 are uninhabited. The principal is 

Mainland. The E. and N. coasts are generally low, while 

the W. coasts are clevated, terminating in bold, steep 

cliffs. The soil is generally poor. Clim. Varied, and 
unbealthy. Prod. Wheat, oats, barley, potatoes, and 
turnips. Large numbers of cattle, horses, and sheep 
are reared; the Shetland horses, or “ Shelties” (as they 
are called), are celebrated. The fisheries, however, are 
the chief object of pursuit, the islands being periodically 
visited by vast shoals of herrings, besides cod and other 
ies of white fish, Min, Copper and iron, Manuf. 
important, principally plaiting straw, bosiery, and 
loves. Chief towns. Kirkwall in Orkney, and Lerwick 

fn Shetland. Fop. 64,055. 


mated, The annual swell of the O. commences in April| Orl, Orlet, Oro. n. [0 Fr.; N. Fr. ourlet; L. Lat. 


and ends in Aug., and its basin has an area estimated at 
252,000 aq. m, Its banks are clothed with dense foresta, 
which, like the waters, abound with animal life. The 


O. is joined by 416 rivers and upwards of 2,000 streams. | Or land, 


Its principal affluents are the Ventuari, Caura, and 
Poragua or Paraba, from the right, and 
Meta, Arauca, and Apure from the left, 

O'rlole, n. 
of Insessores birds composing the genus Icteria, family 
deteride, The BALTIMORE ORIOLE, q. v., may be taken as 
the type of this genus, 

Orion, (%u. A celebrated Greek giant and hero, 


orlum, dim. of ora, border.) (Arch.) A fillet under the 
ovolo of a capital. — Also, the plinth in the base of a 
column or pedestal. 

in Illinois, a post-township of Cook co.; pop. 
abont 2,000, 


the Guaviare,| Orland, in Indiana, a post- village of Steuben co, abt. 


10 m. N. W. of Angola. 


Fr. oriol.) (San.) The common name Orland, in Maine, a post-village and township of 


Hancock che about 55 m. N. E. by E. of Augusts ; pop. 
of township about 2,200. 


Orlando, in Jwa, a village of Wayne co., about 5 m. 


W. of Corydon, 


and the reputed son of Hyrieusof Hyria, in Bootia., Orlando, in Minnesofa, a post-village of Sherburne 
So immense was his size, that when he waded through! co., abont 40 m. N. W. of St Paul. 
the deepest seas he wasstill a head and shoulders above! Orle, n. (Her.) One of the ordinaries.— See Supp’. 


the water; and when he walked on dr: 
reached the clouds. Once ona time he came to Chios, 
inthe Arran Sea, where ho fell in love with Aro or 
Merope, danghter of (Enopion, He cleared the isle of 
wild beasts, and brought their skins as presents to his 
sweethourt; but her father always put off their mar- 
riage; whereupon O., one day giving way to passion 
(while under the influence of wine), sought to take the 
maiden by force, Œnopion now called upon Dionysus 
(Bacchus) for help, who pntont the eyes of the inebriate 
lover. O, however, recovered his sicht in Lemnos, by 
following the advice of an oracle, and returned to Chios 
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„an ancient dukedom, and titular name borne 
by the princes of the blood-royal of France, of which 
there are two lines:—1. The first line has given the 
following names to 3 Lovis I. of France, Duke 
d'Orléans, second son of ries V., . 1371, became re 

ent in consequence of the mental incapacity of bis 
brother, Charles VI. 1593, and was murdered by his 
consin, the Duke of Burgundy, 1407. This event was the 
source of the bloody feud between the houses of Orléans 
and — eet CHARLES, con of the preceding, Duke 
d'Angonlême in his father’s lifetime, taken prisoner at 
the battle of Agincourt, v. while attempting the conquest 


ORLO 


of the Milanese, which he claimed in right of his mother, 
1465. He left a son, Louis II. of Orleans, who, in 1493, 
succeeded to the crown as Louis XII. — Between the 
first and second houses we find Jean Baptiste GASTON, 
third son of Henri IV. and Marie de Medici, B. 1608, 
created Duke d'Orléans 1626, and noted for hia intrigues 
during the reign of his brother, Louis XIII. He was 
banished to Blois by Mazarin in 1652. and D. there 1660. — 
2. The second house of Orléans commences with Phi- 
LIPPE I., second son of Louis XIII. aud Aune of Austria, 
B. 1610, received the title of Uriéans on the death of 
his uncle, Gaston, 1660, and the next year married 
his cousin, Henrietta Anne, danghter of Charles I. of 
England, After the death of this princess, he mar- 
ried Elizabeth of Bavaria, of whom his successor was 
born; D. 1701. PHILIPPE II., B. 1674, succeeded to the 
title of the preceding 1701, and became the celebrated 
Regent d'Orléans after the death of Louis XIV. He was 
educated in profligacy by the abbé Dubois, and, though 
endowed with brilliant talents, brought the kingdom to 
the verge of an insurrection (see Law); D. suddenly, 
1723. Louis, son and successor of the latter, B. 1703, 
was distinguished for his accomplishments as a univer- 
sal scholar and linguist. He D., after passing his life in 
a literary and religious retirement, 1752. Louis Pi- 
LIPPE, son and successor of Louis the preceding, h. 1725, 
was re e in the Flemish wars, and gover- 
nor of Dauphiné. He was a man of taste anda lover of 
literature, and D. generally regretted, 1785. Louis Jo- 
sePH Paiviprs, son of the last-named, surnamed Philippe 

lité, B. 1747, known by the title of Duke de Chartres, 
during the lifetime of his father, was an object of con- 
tempt to the French court for his cowardice. He 
joined the revolutionary party against the court; be- 
came a member of the national assembly ; voted for the 
death of Louis XVI., and was nevertheless condemned 
to suffer death himself by the revolutionary tribunal, 
which sentence was executed in 1793. His son and 
successor became King of the French under the name 
of Lovis PHILIPPE, g. v. (See Panis, COMTE px, p. 2006.) 

Orléans, (The Bastard of.) See Dunois. 

Orléans, (0r'le-ans,) a city of France, cap. of the dept. 
of Loiret, on the Loire, 34 m. N.E. of Blois, and 68 m. 
8.W. of Paris, was the former cap. of the old province of 
Orleannais, which now forms the greater part of the 
depts. of Loiret, Eure-et-Loir, and Loir-et-Cher. It is 
situated in a rich and fertile country, and is surrounded 
by pleasantly-shaded boulevards, Its cathedral is one 
of the finest specimens of Gothic architecture in France. 
O. contains 3 monuments in honor of Joan of Arc, the 
finest of which, an equestrian statue, was erected in 1855. 
(See Fig. 1449.) Near the city is the Forest of Orleans, 
consisting of 94,000 acres, planted with oak and other 
valuable trees. Manuf. C. is chiefly celebrated for its 
vinegar, which is the best in France. O., the Genabum 
of the Romans, was afterwards named Aureliunum, 
from Marcus Aurelius, who rebuilt it in the 2d century. 
It was besieged by the English in 1428-29, who were 
obliged, throngh the efforts of Joan of Arc, to retire, In 
1563, it was also besieged by the Duke de Guise, who 
was assassinated under its walls by Poltrot de Mere. 
Pop. 49,100. 

@rleans, in California, a post-village, cap. of Klamath 
co., abt. 60 m. S. W. of Yreka. 

Orleans, in Illinois, a post-village of Morgan co., abt. 8 
m. E. of Jacksonville. 

Orleans, in Indiana, a post-village and township of 
Orange co., abt. 15 m. S. of Bedford; pop. of township 
abt. 3,000. 

Orleans, in Jowa, a post-village of Appanoose co., abt. 
13 m. W. of Bloomfield.— A township of Winneshiek 


co. 

Orleans, (or’le-ans,) in Louisiana, a S. E. parish ; area, 
abt. 150 sq. m. Rivers. Mississippi River, and some 
smaller streams, while Lake Pontchartrain washes it on 


the N. and Lake Borgne on the E. Surface, level and 
low, being mostly below the level of the Mississippi; 
soil, along the river and in certain other parts, exceed- 
ingly fertile. Cap. New Orleans. 

Orleans, in Maryland, a village of Alleghany co., abt. 
24 m. E. by S. of Cumberland. 

Orleans, in Massachusetts, a post-township of Barnsta- 
ble co. g 

Orleans, in Michigan, a twp. of Ionia co. 

Orleans, in Missouri, a post-village of Polk co., abt, 120 
m. S.W. of Jefferson City. 

Orleans, in New Fork, a N.W. co., bordering on Lake 
Ontario. Area, abt. 379 sq. m. Rivers. Oak Orchard, 
Johnson’s and Sandy creeks. Surface, diversified, and 
in some parts mountainous; soil, generally fertile. 
Min. Bog iron ore, sulphur and salt springs. Cap. Al- 
bion. 

A township of Jeferson co.; pop. abt. 3,800. — A post- 
village of Ontario co., abt. 190 m. W. of Albany. 

Orleans, in Oregon, a village of Linn co., abt. 11 m. 
S. W. of Albany. 

Orleans, in Vermont, a N. co., adjoining Lower Canada ; 
area, abt. 700 sq. m. Feivers. Lamoille and Missisquoi 
rivers, and Black, Barton, and Clyde creeks, besides a 


portion of Lake Memphremagog, and several smaller 


lakes or ponds. Surface, uneven, and in the E. aud W. 
arts mountainous; soil, generally very fertile. Cup. 
rusburg. 

Orleans, in Virginia, a village of Fauquier co., abt. 112 
m. N. by W. of Richmond. 

Orleans, (Isle of.) an island of Lower Canada. in the 
St. Lawrence River, abt. 5 m. below Quebec. It is abt. 
20 m. in length by 6 m. in breadth; area, 120 sq. m. 

Or’lo, u. (Arch.) See ORL. 

(Aus.) A kind of Spanish wind-instrument. 

Orloff, (or'lof,) a celebrated Russian family, founded 
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un der Peter the Great by Ivan Orel, one of the archers, | 
or strelitzes, Who, When that body was destroyed, suved! 


his life by his cool courage, and became an officer and a 
noble. The most celebrated of his descendants were: — 
GREGORY, a Russian general and political intriguer, who 
greatly promoted the elevation of his mistress, Cath- 
erine LL, to the throne. Being disappointed in bis hope 
of sharing the crown with her, and declining a private 
marriage, he was supplanted by a new favorite, and p. 
insane 1783, He had one son by the empress, named 
Bobrinski. — ALEx1s, his brother, and fellow-conspira- 
tor, was a man of gigantic stature and strength, and is 
said to have strangled the emperor Peter with his own 
hands. He was a favorite of Catherine, and was mar- 
ried to the Princess Tarakanoff, daughter of the empress 
Elizabeth; D. 1508. — GREGORY VLADIMIROWITZ, a noble- 
man of the same family, B. 1778, and bearing the title of 
Count OrLorr, was distinguished for his patronage and 
culture of letters. He was author of Historical, Political, 
and Literary Memoirs of Naples, and History of the Arts 
in Italy ; D. 1826. — MICHAEL, son of the above Alexis, 
B. 1785, served in the Russian army against Napoleon I., 
aud went to Paris with the allies in 1814.— ALEXIS, 
brother of the preceding, B. 1787, distinguished himself as 
a diplomatist aud statesman under Nicholas, and D. 1861. 

Or'lop, n. [Du. overloop, from over, and loopen, to run.) 
(Naut.) The lower deck of a ship of the line; or that, 
in other vessels, on which the cables are stowed. 

Ormolu’,n. (Fr. or-moulu, from or, gold, and moulu, 
from moudre, to grind.) Au alloy in which there is less 
zinc and more copper than in brass, that it may present 
a nearer resemblance to gold. It is used for the orna- 
mentation of furniture. In many cases a gold lacquer 
is applied to heighten the color of the alloy; but in some 
instances the native color of the metal is preserved after 
being properly brought out by means of sulphuric acid. 
Furniture ornamented with ormolu came into fashion 
in France in the reign of Louis XV., and was long in 
favor among the weulthy and the great. Even at the 
present time it retains its attraction with many of the 
rich virtuosi. 

Orms’kirk, a town of England, co. of Lancaster, 1114 
m. N. N. E. of Liverpool, and 180 m. N. W. of London. 
Manuf. Silks, cottons, mats, and rope. Pop. 6, 428. 

Or’muz, (anc. Ozyris,) an island situated at the mouth 
of the Persian Gulf, in Lat. 27° 12“ N., Lon. 66° 26’ E. 
It is 12 m. in circumference, and belongs to the Imaum 
of Muscat. The harbor is sheltered on 3 sides, and it has 
a good anchorage. Its town, now decayed, was formerly 
of great importance. 

Or muzd, (Persian Myth.) The beneficent deity of the 
Zoroastrian religion as it is set forth in the Zendavesta. 
According to this system (Dualism), Ormuzd, the prin- 
ciple of light and purity, created six immortal spirits, 
then twenty-eight subordinate spirits, and lastly the 
souls of men, while Abriman, the opposing evil princi- 
ple, produced six evil angels with sundry subordinate 
demons. These are all engaged in a ceaseless conflict, 
which is to end with the triumph of Ormuzd, when 
Ahriman will acknowledge his supremacy, and all crea- 
tures shail be delivered from the dominion of evil. 

Ornament, n. [Fr.ornement ; Lat. ornamentum, from 
orno, ornare, to adorn.) That which adorns or embel- 
lishes ; something which, added to another thing, ren- 
ders it more beautiful to the eye; embellishment; deco- 
ration; additional beauty. 

—v.a. Toadorn; to embellish ; to deck; to decorate ; to 
make beautiful; to furnish with embellishments. 

Ornament‘al, a. Serving to ornament, adorn, or 
decorate ; giving additional beauty; embellishing. 


Ornament'ally, adc. In such a manner as to add 


embellishment. 

Ornamenta'tion, n. The art of ornamenting, or 
state of being ornamented. — Ornament; that which 
embellishes or ornaments; decoration. 

Or’namenter, n. He who, or that which, ornaments. 

Or'namentist, n. One engaged or employed in orna- 
mentation. 

Ornate, a. [Lat. ornatus.) Adorned; embellished; 
decorated ; splendidly furnished or equipped. 

Or’nately, adv. In an ornate manner. 

Or’nateness, n. State or quality of being ornate. 

Orne, (orn,) a small river of France, rising near Leez, 
dept. of Orne, and flowiug into the English Channel 
after a course of 86 m. 

Orne, a dept. in the N. W. of France, between Lat. 48° 
12’ and 48° 48’ N., Lon. 1° E. and 1° W., having N. the 
depts. of Calvados, and Eure; E., Eure. and Eure-et-Loire; 
8., Sarthe and Mayenne; and W., Manche; area, 2,500 
sq.m. The surface is diversified, and the soil fertile 
along the banks of the rivers. Hivers. Orne, Dive, 
Vie, Sarthe, Mayenne, and Huine. Agriculture is back- 
ward. Prod. Oats, hemp, flax, and potatoes, Cattle and 
sheep are extensively reared, and the horses are consid- 
ered the best in France. Min. Iron, manganese, and por- 
celain clay. Manuf. Metallic and linen goods, needles, 
pins, wire, paper, glass, beet-root sugar, &c. Chigf towns. 
Alençon (the cap.), Argentan, Domfront, and Mortagne. 
Pop. 414.618. 

Ornith’ie, a. (Gr. ornithos, a bird.] Belonging. or hav- 
ing reference to birds; as, ornilhic fossils. — Owen. 

Ornith’ichnite, n. [Gr. ornithos, and ichnos, track. 
(Zul.) The foot-mark of a bird on a stone. Some o 
these are very remarkable, as proving the existence of 
birds at very remote periods; for instance, at the early 
epoch of the new red sandstone formation. 

Ornithichnol/ogy, n. (Gr. ornithos, bird, ichnos, 
track, and logos, treatise.) (Pul.) That branch of sci- 
ence which relates to ornithicnites, 

Ornithodel/ophid, a. Having reference, or pertain- 
ing to animals resembling the ornithorhynchus. 
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Ornithog’alum, u. [Or. ornithos, and gala, milk; 
why so called is not obvious.) (Bat.) A genus of plants, 
order Liliucem. They are perennial] herbs; leaves rad- 
ical; scape naked, racemose or corymbose. O. umbel- 
latum, the Star of Bethlehem, is a handsome plant from 
England, but naturalized in this country. Flowers few, 
in a kind of loose corymb; petals and sepals white, 
beautifully marked with a longitudinal green strip on 
the outside. 

Ornithoidich’nite, n. [Gr. ornithos, eidos, form, 
and ichnos, track.) (Pal.) A ſossil foot-mark resembling 
that of a bird. 

Ornith'olite, n. [Gr. ornithos, bird, and lithos, stone.] 
(Pal.) The fossil remains of a bird. 

Ornithologie, Ornithological, a. [Fr. or- 
nithologique.| Pertaining, or having reference to orni- 
thology. 

rr n. [Fr. ornitholoiste.] A person 
who is skilled in ornithology, or in the natural history 
of birds, who understands their form, structure, habits, 
and uses: one who describes birds. 

Ornithol’ „ n. [(Fr. ornithologie; Gr. ornis, or- 
nithos, a bird, and logos, discourse.) (Zodl.) The sci- 
ence which teaches the natural history and arrange- 
ment of birds; or, to use the definition of Cuvier, of ver- 
tebrated oviparous animals, with a double circulation 
and respiration, organized for flight. The sub-division 
of this class of birds is by no means so clearly indicated 
by either external or anatomical characters as that of 
mammals, and the system of O. presents, in consequence, 
great discrepancy. See BIRD. 

Ornith/omancey, n. [Gr. ornithos, and manteia, 
prophecy.) Among the ancients, a kind of divination 
practised by means of birds, their flight, &c. 

Or'nithon, n. ([Gr. ornithin.) A building or recep- 
tacle for the safe-keeping of birds. 

Ornith' opus, n. (Bot.) The Bird’s-foot, a genus of 
ornamental plants, order Fabaceæ, sub- order Pugiliona- 
ce, deriving both its popular and its botanical name 
from the resemblance of its curved pode to birds’-claws; 
the leaves are pinnate, with a terminal leaflet. 

Ornithorhynchus, (-rink’us,) n. [Fr. ornitho- 
rhynque, from Gr. ornithos, and rynchos, beak.) (Zodl.) 
The Duck-bill, a genus of mammals, family Monotremata, 
characterized by the form of the mouth, which resem- 
bles the bill of a duck (Fig. 244). It is about two feet 
long, and is peculiar to the fresh-water rivers and lakes 
of Australia and Van Diemen’s Land. 

Ornithos’copy, n. [Gr. ornis, ornithos, and skopein, 
to view.] The art or practice of closely observing birds 
and their habits. 

Oro, in California, a township of Butte co. ; pop. abt. 800. 

Orobanchacer, (o-ro-ban-kai’se-e,) n. [Gr. arobos, 
vetch, and ancho, I strangle.] (Bot.) The Broom-rape 
family, an order of plants, alliance Gentianales. Diao. 
No stipules, simple stigmas at the end of a manifest 
style, parietal placentæ, and didynamous flowers. They 
are fleshy herbs growing parasitically on the roots of 
other plants. The stems are scaly without any true 
green leaves. The order contains 12 genera and 116 
species. See EPIPHEGUS. 

Oro’bus, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Fubaceæ. 
They are perennial herbs, chiefly native of Europe. 0. 
tuberosa, the Bitter-vetch, with other species, afford good 
food for cattle. The tubers have a sweet taste, resem- 
bling that of liquorice, and are sought after by children; 


Fig. 2006. — BITTER-VETCH, ( Orobus tuberosus.) 
they are also bruised und steeped in water in some parts 
of the Highlands of Scotland, to make a fermented 
liqnor. They are well - flavored and nutritious when 
boiled or roasted, 
Orographic, (rar,) Orograph’‘ical, a. Be- 
longing or having relation to orography. 

0 raphy, n. [Gr. oros, mountain, and graphein, 
to depict.) An account of, or treatise on, mountains. 
Orolog'ical, a. Fr. orologique,) Relating to a de 

scription of mountains. 
Orol'ogist, n. One who describes mountains. 
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@rol'ogy, n. 
and logos, doctrine.) The scieuce treating of the de- 
scription of mountains. 


O’ronge, n. [Fr., a fine sort of mushroom.) The Agari-| 


cus Cesarrus, one of the best and handsomest of fungi, 
celebrated amung the Romans under the name of Boletus. 

Oro'no, in Jowa, a post-village and township of Mus- 
eatine co., abt. 16 m. W. by S. of Muscatine; pop. of 
township 305. 

Orono, in Maine, a post-township of Penobscot co. ; pop. 
abt. 2,535. 

Oron’oco, in Minnesota, a post-village and township 
of Olmsted co., abt, 10 m. N. by W. of Rochester; pop. 
of township abt. 488. 

Oron'oko, in Michigan, a township of Berrien co.; 
pop. abt. 1,249. 

routes. Arab. El-Assay, “ the bedarra 
of Asintic Turkey, in N. Syria, rising on the E. side of 
the mountain Anti-Libanns, wear the vill of El-Ras, 
and after a W. N. W. course of 240 m., falling into the 
Mediterranean 40 m. N. of Latakia. 

Orontia’ceie, u. pl. (Bot.) The Orontiad, or Sweet- 
flag family, an order of plants, alliance Juncales. Diao. 
Spadiceons flowers, aud an axile embryo with a literal 
cleft. — They are herbs,with broad entire or deeply 
divided leaves, which, however, are occasionally sword- 
shaped and equitant, Some of them are stemless, others 
scramble over trees, to which they adhere by creeping- 
roots; a few are aquatic. Fruit baceate, Seed usuall 
with a fleshy or mealy albumen. The plants of this 
order are found in cold, temperate, or tropical climates. 
See Aconus. The order includes 13 genera and 70 species. 

Orosha ‘za, a town of E. Hungary, co, of Bekes, 27 m. 
S. W. of Bekes; pop. 10,000, 

@Orotn'va,a town of the Canary Islands, on the N. coast 
of Teneriffe, below the peak. Its harbor is bad. Pop. 8,500. 

O’rotand, n. (lat. os, oris, mouth, and rotundus, 
round.) A mode of intonation proceeding directly from 
the larynx, and giving that ringing or musical sound 
which forms the highest perfection of the human voice, 

—a. Characterized by distinct and smooth articulation, or 
musical intonation ; — snid of the human voice. 

O'roville, iu (ulifornia, a town, cap. of Butte co., abt. 
75 m. N. of Sacramento, 

Or puh. (Script.) The Moalitess, Naomi's danghter- 
in-law, who remained with her people and gods, when 
Ruth followed Naomi and the Lord. (Ruth i. 4-14.) 

bat erg (orfan) n. [Fr. orphelin ; Gr. orphdnos, or- 
phoned, withont parents; Lat. orbug, bereaved.) A 
child who is bereaved of father or mother, or both. 

—a. Bereaved of parents. 

u.a. To reduce to a state of orphannge. 

Orphanage, Or phanhood, Or phanism, n. 
State or condition of being an orphan. 

Orphaned, (or dad, a. Bereſt of parents or natural 
protectors. 

Orphanet, u. A young orphan. (u.) 

Or'phanhood, Or’phanism, n. Samo as On- 
PHANAGE. q. v. 

Orphan’s Island, in Maine, at the entrance of Po- 
nobscot River, opposite Bucksport, 

Orphe'an, d. [Lat. Orphčus ; Gr. Orpheios.) Relating 
or pertaining to Orpheus, the mythological poet and 
musician; as, n melodies. 

Orphe'us. Js (Math.) According to the common 
story, n son of the Thracian river Regrus and the muse 
Calliope. His power of moving inanimate things by 
music, the share he bore in the Arguonautic expedition, 
his descent into the Shades to recover his wife Eurydice, 
and bis death by the violence of the Thracian women, 
are well known. 

or phie, a. Having reference to Orpheus; Orphean. 

Orphrey, (6r’frey,) u. (Fr. orfroù)] (Ferd.) An orna- 
mented hand pertaining to sacerdotal vestments. 

Or piment, n. [From Lat. aurum, 11 
a color.) (Chem.) The commercial name for the ter- 
sulphide of arsenic. It is the coloring ingredient in the 
pigment kuown as King’s-yellow. 

Or pin. n. (Puint.) A yellow color, of various degrees 
of intensity, approaching also to red.— Brunde, 

Or'pine, n. (Bot) See Sepum. 

Or'racia, n. (Hat.) Same as Onacn, g. v. 

Or'rery, n. Named after the Earl of Orrery.] (Astron. 
A machine for representing tochildren the motions an 
relative magnitudes and distances of the bodies com- 
posing the solar system. As these machines are often 
procured by well-meaning but ignorant people at con- 
siderable expense, it may be useful to quote an authority 
that will not be called in question, “ As to getting cor- 
rect notions on the subject (the magnitudes and dis- 
tances of the planets), says Sir John Herschel, “by 
drawing circles on paper, or, still worse, from those very 
childish toys called orreries, it is out of the question.“ 

Or rington, iv Maine, a post-townsbip of Penobscot 
co 


Or'ris-root, n. (Hot.) See Inis. 

Orrs town, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Franklin 
co., abt. 10 m. S. of Chambersburg. 

Orry’ville, in Georgia, a village of Gwinnett. co. 

Orrville, iv N. Carolina, a village of Mecklenburg co. 

Orrville, in Ohio, a post-village of Wayne co, 

Orse dev. Or'sedue, n. butch gold. 

Orsi‘ni, a celebrated Roman family, the rivals of the 
Colonna, who lived during the Middle Ages. The first 
Orsini known became cardinal in 1145; his nephew, 
Matthew Orsini, was Prefect of Rome in 1153; Gaetano 
Orsini was made Pope in 1277, under the name of Nicho- 
las III. Another of the family was elected Pope in 
1724. with the title of Benedict XIII. The family has 
had many cardinals and distinguished personages among 
ite members. 


a river 


ORTH 


Vr. orologie, from Gr. oras, mountain, ' Ort, u.; pl. Orts. [Dan. and Fris. orte.) A fragment;|Orthop'tera, 


ashred; any refuse or rejected part; — generally wm- 
Pluyed in the plural. 

Or ta. a luke of N. Italy. in Piedmont, div. of Novara, 
6 m. W. of Lago Maggiore, into which it discharges its 
surplus waters, Ert. 8 m. long, and 144 wide. 

— or Orthes, (or tat,) n town of France, dept. 
of Basses-Pyrenees, on the Gave de Pan, 24 m. N. W. of 
Pau. MNunuf. Woollen stuffs, brass aud iron wire, and 
copper-wares, Pop, 6,724, 

Or'thite, u. (Gr. orthos, straight.) (Min.) A variety 
of Allanite, which occurs massive, aud also in long, 
thin, avicular crystals. It is of a blackish-gray color, 
and either opaque or only slightly translucent when 
reduced to thin splinters. 

Orthocer‘ate, n. [Or. orthes, and keras, horn.) A 
family of Cephalopods, with chambered siphoniferons 
shells which are straight, or are continued straight after 
commencing with a greater or less curvature, thus re- 
sembling a horn, 

Or'thoclase, n. [Gr. orthos, and klasis, fracture.) 
(Min.) Common or Potash Felspar. A silicate of 
alumina and potash; but a portion of the potash is fre- 
quently replaced by lime, soda, magnesia, Ac. It occurs 
in age which are generally white, reddish-white, or 
grayish, and translucent. Potash Felspar eaters into 
the composition of many rocks, aud is one of the ordi- 
vary ingredients of granite. 

Orthodox, a. [Fr. orthodore; late Gr. orthadnzos. 
Having or holding a right opinion or doctrine; soumi 
in the Christian faith; believing the original doctrines 
taught in the Holy Scriptures ; — opposed to heteralor. 
or heretical. To the Roman Catholic, he only is orthu- 
dox who believes that which the Church enjoins ; and all 
others are heterodox. 

Or thodoexal, a. Relating to, or testifying, orthodoxy. 

Orthodox ical. a. Orthodox ; in a manner iu accord- 
ance with, or evineing, orthodoxy. 

Or'thodoxly, adv. With soundness of faith; in an 
orthodox manner. 

Orthodoxy, n. (Gx. orthodaria —orthos, straight, 
and doza, opinion, notion, from doked, to think, to sup- 
pose; akin to Hindoo delhna, to n Right 
opinion, doctrine, or belief; soundness in the Christian 
faith.— Accordance with genuine scriptural doctrines ; 
orthodoxness; as, the art of a creel, 

Orthodronmrie, a. Gr. orthos, and dranein, to run.) 
Belonging or relating to orthodromy, 

Or thodromy. n. [Fr. orthodromie.] Art or opera- 
tion of sailing ona t circle. 

Orthoép'ic, Orthoép'ical, a. Pertaining, or liav- 
ing reference to orthoépy. 

Orthoép'ically, ade. In an orthoëpical manner. 

Or'thoépist, n. Ove versed in orthospy; one who 
pronounces words correctly, or who is well skilled in 

Orthoépy, n. log. orthoepeia zh 

py, u. r. ia —orthos, right, and 
epos, epeos,a word, See Eric.) Right speech or pro- 
nunciation; the art of utteriug words with preciseness 
and propriety; correct pronunciation of words, 
rr n. [Gr. orthos, right, and génia, angle.) 
(Geom.) A rectangular figure. 

Orthog’‘onal, a. [Fr.; Lat. orthogonius.) Right- 
angled; rectangular. 

Orthogonal y. adv. 
angles; as, a circle projected orth y. 

Orthog’rapher, n. Oue v in orthography, or 
the correct spelling of words, according to common trage, 

Ort ‘ie, Orthograph'ical, a. Belong- 

ing, or having reference to orthography, or the correct 

spelling of words; correctly spelled; written with the 
proper letters; as, me parga rules. 

(Geom.) Relating or ing to rigat lines orangles, 

0. jecti The projection of points on a plane by 

straight lines at right angles to the plane. 

Orthograph’'ically, adv. According to the rules 
of proper spelling; in an orth: hical manner. — In 
the manner of an orthographic projection. 

Orthog'raphist, n. Same as ORTHOGRAPRER, g. v. 

Orthographize, (or-thog’ra-fiz,) v. n. To spell 

5 = [a ia — orthos, right, 

raphy, n. T. „Tig! 

and graphé, to write.) The art, practice, or operation 
of writing words correctly, or with the r letters, 
according to common usage.— That part of grammar 
which treats of the nature and properties of letters, and 
the proper method of spelling words; the practice of 
spelling or writing words with the correct letters, 

(Arch.) A geometrical representation of an elevation 
or section of a building. 

Orthomet'ric, a. ( Crystallog.) With the axes at 
right angles to one another ; — said of crystals. 

Orthom’'etry, n. [Gr. orthos, and metron, measure.) 
The act, art, practice, or laws of correct versification. 

Orthopedic, Orthoped'ical, a. (%.) Pertain- 
ing or relating to the cure of disenses of the feet. 

Orthop’edist, n. (d.) One who cures diseases or 
deformities of the feet. 

Orthop’edy, n. [Gr. orthos, straight, and pais, gen. 

idos, a child.) (Med.) That part of the science which 
as for its object to prevent and correct deformities in the 
bodies of children. Generally used, however, with a 
more extensive signification, to embrace the correction 
or prevention of deformities at all ages. — 7 
Ortho 


Perpendicularly; at right 


Dunglison, 
phony, (or-thdf’o-ne,) n. (Gr. orthos, straight, 
and phoné, voice.) The art of correct utterance or prop- 
er articulation. 
Orthopne’a, Or'thopny, n. (Gr. ortho, and 
im, to breathe.) (An.) A diffienity of breathing, 
which is increased by any deviation the erect 


posture. 
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n. Or. orthos, and pteron, wi 
(Zoul.) A pra Dae me of l 
insects emb those 

whose wings lie straight 

along the top and sides of 

the back, the upper ones 

being somewhat thick and 

opaque, and sometimes 

slightly overlapping, and 

the under ones fom, 

thin, and folded in plaits 

like a fan. They do not 

undergo a complete trans- 

formation in coming to 

maturity, but the young 

are constantly active, feed- 

ing and growing. and 

differ from the adults only 
in size, and in having only 
the rudiments of wings, 
and in uently chang- 
ing their skins. At length, 
having shed their skins 
for the sixth and last time, 
they come forth ect 
insects, without having 


passed through the inac- ig. 2007, — 
tive phase of the pupa a 55 


state. — Tenney. enn 


Orthop'teran, n. (Zdl.) One of the orthoptera. 

Orthop terous, a. Belonging to, or presenting the 
characteristics of, the order Orth . 

Orthorhom bie. a. (Gr. orthos, straight, aud rom- 
bos, rhombus.) (Crystalleg.) Same as TrimeTnic, q. v. 

Or'thostyle, n. (Gr. orthos, straight, and stylos, pil- 
lar.) (Arch.) A straight range of columns. 

Orthot‘omous, a. Gr. orthos, straight, and tem- 
nein, to cleave.) (Crystallog.) Having two cleavages 
at right angles with each other. 

Orthot'ropal, Orthotropous, n. [Gr. orthos, 
straight; tropa, I turn.) (Bot.) A term applied to 
ovules in which the nucleus is straight and has the 
same direction us the seed to which it belongs, the fora- 
men being at the end most remote from the hilum. 

Orthot'y hess a. (Gr. orthos, straight, and typos, 
figure.) (Crystalleg.) With a perpendicular cleavage: 
— snid of crystals, : 

Or'tive, a. [Late Lat. ortirus, from orior, ortus, to 
rise.| Having reference to the time or act of rising, as 
2 star; eastern; orient; as, the ortive amplitude of 
a planet. ¢ 

Ort ler. or Ort'eler, the loftiest mountain of the 
Tyrol, and of the Austrian empire, situated in the Rha 

ian Alps, 10 m. S. of Glarus. Height, . 


Ortolan, n. [Fr.; It. ortolano.) (Zotl.) See PLecTRO- 


PHANES. 
Orto‘na, a town of Italy, prov. of Abruzzo Citeriore, 
nciano, and 11 m. E. of 


on the Adriatic, 8 m. N. of 
Chieti: pop. 11,862. 

Or'ty x. a genus of birds, family Prrdicidæ, distinguished 
by having the bill stout, head without a crest, and the 
tail short. The Quail, O. Virginianus (sometimes called 
Colin), of the U. States, 
E. of the High Central 
Plains (Fig. 2009), is ten 
inches long, the wing 
nearly four and three 
quarter inches; pre- 
vailing color abpve, 
row ish. red: the un- 
der parts white, tinged 
with brown before, and 
marked with obtusely 
V-shaped spots of black; 
the head is benntifully 
marked with pure white 
and black. The female 
has the white markings 
of the head replaced by 
brownish-yellow, and 


Fig. 2009. — AMERICAN quart, n. 
(Ortyz Virgintanus.) 
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the black wanting. In New England, New York, and 
westward, this bird is called the Quail ; but in Penusyl- 
vania and southward 
it is called the Par- 
tridge. Its clear whis- 
tleis composed of 
three notes, the first 
and last of equal 
length, the first being 
loudest. The nest is 
built near a tuft of 
grass; eggs ten to 
eighteen, pure white. 
The Mountain Quail, 
O. pictus (Fig. 2010), of 
the mountain ranges 
of Oregon and Cali- 
fornia, is ten and a 
half inches long, and 
the wing five inches. 

Oruro, (0-roo'ro,) a town of Bolivia, abt. 100 m. N. W. 
of Sucre; pop. 5,000, 

O’rus. (Myth.) Same as HORUS, q. v. 

O' rust, an island of Sweden, in the Cattegat, 28 m. N. W. 
of Gothenburg; length, 14 m., breadth, 10 m.; pop. un- 
ascertained, 

@Or’val, n. (Bot.) Lamium orvala, an odoriferous 
meadow-plant, genus Lamium, q. v. 

Orvie’tan, n. An antidote for poison, said to have been 
invented by a mountebank of Orvieto in Italy. 

Orvieto, (or-ve-ai’to,) a town of central Italy, prov. of 
Perugia, at the junction of the Paglia and Chiane rivers, 
11 m. N. E. of the Lake of Bolsena, and 59 m. N. W. of 
Rome. It stands on an isolated rock, and contains 
numerous palaces. Pop. 12,955. 

Or well, a river of England, co. of Suffolk, rising near 
Felsham, and flowing E. joins the Stour, to form the 
harbor of Harwich. 

Orwell, in New York, a town of Oswegoco., celebrated 
for a fine cataract, called Salmon River Falls, which 
forms an unbroken cascade of 107 feet. 

Or’well, in Ohio, a post-township of Ashtabula co.; pop. 
abt. 1,400. 

Or'well, in Pennsylvania, a post-township of Brad- 
tord co. 

Or'wigsburg, in Pennsylvania, a post-borough of 
Schuylkill co., abt, 9 m. S. E. of Pottsville. 

Orycteropus, n. [Gr. oryctes, a digger, and pous, a 
ivot.) (Zodl.) A genus of edentate mammalia, the 
AARD-VARK, g. v. 

Oryctog’raphy, Oryctol’ogy, n. [Gr. oryktos, 
fossil, and graphein, to write.) (Pil) That branch of 
natural history which treats of the description of fos- 
sils and minerals. 

(ðin.) The nomenclature, classification, and descrip- 
tion of minerals. 

Oryx, n. (Zul.) The long-horned Antelope, or Gems- 
bok, of central and southern Africa, a species of Ante- 
lope, as large as the stag, with straight, slender, round, 
aud pointed horns, 2 or 3 feet long, with the lower 
third obliquely annulated. 

Oryza, (0-ri’za,) n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order 
Graminacee, including the Rice-plaut. See Rice. 

Oryzop’sis, n. [Named from its resemblance (apsis) to 
the genus Oryza.) (Bot.) A genus of plants, order 
Graminaceer. O. asperifoli, the Mountain Rice, is very 
common in woods in the Northern States, Leaves green 
through winter; caryopsis white, about as large as rice, 
farinaceous, 

O. S. An abbreviation of Old Style. 

Os, u. pl. Ossa. [Lat.] ( Anat.) A bone.—Also, the mouth. 

Osage, (o- eue, in Illinois, a post-village of Franklin 
co., abt. 50 m. 8. of Centralia. 

—A township of La Salle co. 

„ in Jowa, a post-village and township, cap. of 
Mitchell co., abt. 60 m. N. by W. of Cedar Falls; pop. 
of township 1,644. 

Osage, in Kansas, an E. co.; area, abt. 800 sq. m. 
Rivers. Osage River, and several of its affluents. Sur- 
Face, diversified ; soil, fertile. Min. Coal in large quan- 
tities. Cap. Burlingame. 

—A post-township of Miami co. 

Osage, in Missouri, a S. E. central co.; area, abt. 500 
sq. m. Rivers. Missouri, Osage, Gasconade, and Marais 
rivers. Surface, uneven; soil, fertile. Cap. Linn. Pop. 
(1880) 11,824, 

A post-village of Crawford co., abt. 91 m. S. E. of Jeffer- 
son City. 

Osage Orange, n. (Bot.) See MACLURA. 

Osage River, rises in Lyon co., Kansas, and flowing 
generally S. E. into Missouri, turns to the N. E.,, and after 
a tortnous N. E. course of over 400 m., enters the Mis- 
souri River between Osage and Cole cos. Total length, 
abt. 500 m. Navigable for 200 m. 

Osages, n. pl. Fr. from Algonquin onasash, bone men.] 
A tribe of N. American Indians, of the Sioux or Dacotah 
family. By treaty with the U. States, in 1825, the tribe 
is located upon a tract of 7,564,000 acres, lying between 
Lat. 37° and 380 N., and Lon. 04° and 98° W. They are 
open plunderers of all defenceless: white men that fall 
in their way, and chase is still ostensibly followed for 
subsistence by all the tribes, which number abt. 3,000. 

Os born, in Jwa, a post-village of Howard co., abt. 
25 m. N. W. of Decorah. 

Osborn, in Missouri, a village of De Kalb co., abt. 29 
m. E. of St. Joseph. 

Osborn, in Ohio, a post-village of Greene co., abt. 10 m. 
N.E. of Dayton. 

Osborn, in Wisconsin, a township of Outagamie co.; 
oe 300.— A village of Rock co., abt. 28 m. S. E. of 

adison. 


CALIFORNIA QUAIL, 
(Ortyx pictus.) 
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Os'born’s Hollow, in New Fork, a post-village of 
Broome co., abt. 130 m. W. by S. of Albany. 

Oscar I., (JosEPH FRANçoIs BERN ADO T TE,.) KING OP SWE- 
DEN AND Norway, B. in Paris, 1799, was the only son of 
the celebrated French general Bernadotte, who became 
king of Sweden under the title of Charles XIV. Hesuc- 
ceeded his father in 1844. He tried to deliver his king- 
dom from the overwhelming influence of Russia, and 
wns very popular. Buta constitutional disease obliged 
him, Sept. 25, 1857, to resign his uuthority into the hands 
of his elder son, Charles, who took the title of regent. 
D. 1860. 

Osceo'la, a chief of the Seminole Indians. B. in Florida 
abt. 1813, was the 
son of an Indian 
trader called Pow- 
ell. In 1835, while 
on a visit to Fort 
King, his wife 
was claimed as a 
slave,as being the 
daughter of a fu- 
gitive sluve-wo- 
man, and carried 
off as such. 0. 
resolved upon 
vengeance, and 
some months af- 
terwards, finding 
Gen’! Thompson 
outside of the fort, 
killed him and 6 
other whites in his 
company, Dec. 28, 1835. 


Fig. 2011. — oscROLA. 


Such was the beginning of the 


second Seminole War, during which O. defeated the U. 


S. troops in several engagements. On Oct. 23, 1837, while 
holding a conference under a flag of truce with Gen. 
Jessup, near St. Augustine, he was treacherously seized 
ang kept in confinement at Fort Moultrie till his death, 
n 1538. 

Osceola, (05-se-o/la,) in Arkansas, a post-village, cap. 
of Mississippi co., abt. 87 m. N. of Memphis, Tennessee. 

Osceola, iu Illinois, a post-township of Stark co.; pop. 
abt. 2.000. 

Osceola, in Jowa, a post-village and township, cap. of 
Clarke co., abt, 40 m. S. by W. of Des Moines; pop. of 
township 1,822. — A township of Franklin co. 

Osceola, in Michigan, a N. W. central co., of the lower 
peninsula; area, abt. 576 sq. m. Rivers. Muskegon 
River, and numerous smaller streams. Surface, diversi- 
fied ; soil, fertile. 

A township of Livingston co. 

Osceola, in Missouri, a post-village, cap. of St. Clair 
co., abt. 132 m. W. S. W. of Jefferson City. 

Osceola, in New Fork, a post-towuship of Lewis co.; 
pop. abt, 1,200. 

Osceola, in Ohio, a village of Crawford co., abt. 70 m. 
N. of Columbus. 

Osceola, in Pennsylvania, a post-village and township 
of Tioga co., abt. 20 m. N. of Wellsborough; pop. of 
township abt. 550, 

Osceola, in Wisconsin, a township of Polk co.; pop. 
abt. 1,400. 

Osceo'la Centre, in Michigan, a village of Livingston 
co., abt. 50 m. N. W. by W. of Detroit. 

Osceola Mills, in Wisconsin, a post-village, cap. of 
Polk co., abt. 27 m. N. of Hudson. 

Oschatz, (o'shats,) a town of N. Germany, in Saxony, 31 
in. E.S.E. of Leipsic. Manuf. Woollen cloth and yarn. 
Pop. 6,000. 

Oschersleben, (osh’ers-la-ben,) a town of Prussian 
Saxony, on the Bode, 19 m. W. S. W. of Magdeburg.; pop. 
4.000 


Os’cillancy, n. State of oscillating, or making a see- 
saw kind of motion. 

Os’cillate, v.n. [Lat. oscillo, oscillatum, to swing — 
ob, or obs, and ancient citlo, to move.) To move to and 
fro, or baekwards und forwards; to swing; to vibrate, 
s a pendulum) —Henos, to fluctuate between expressed 
imits. 

Oscillating engine. (Mach.) A marine engine with a 
vibrating cylinder, having the piston-rod connected to 
the crank, and the cylinder supported by the trunnions 
projecting from the sides at or near the centre, cast hol- 
low, and connected to the steam and eduction pipes. 

Oscillation, (0s-sil-lai’shun,) n. [Fr., from Lat. oscil- 
latio.) (Mech, and Phys.) The vibration or reciprocal 
ascent and descent of a pendulous body. The problem 
of oscillation, in its widest sense, includes most of those 
which occur in astronomy, optics, &c. To their average 
motions, the moon and planets add small oscillations 
about their mean places; the tides consist of oscilla- 
tions of the ocean, about the uniform spheroid, which, 
if it were not for the action of the heavenly bodies, 
wonld be carried round in the daily rotation of the 
earth; the phenomena of light are supposed to result 
from oscillations in an elastic ether; those of sonnd from 
oscillations in the air, &c. In general language, how- 
ever, the problem of oscillation refers only to the purely 
theoretical part of the problem of the pendulum. (See 
Penpu.um.) The centre of oscillation is that point in a 
vibrating body in which, if all the matter of the body 
were collected into it, the vibrations would be performed 
in the same time as before. The azis of osciliation isa 
straight line passing through the point of suspension, 
parallel to the horizon. 

Os’cillative, a. Having a tendency to oscillate; os- 
cillatory ; vibratory. 

Oscillato’ria, Oscilla’ria, n. pl. (Bot.) A genus 
of wild plants, order Confervacee. They are composed 


of cylindrical filaments, (see Fig. 663,) inclosed singly 
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in tubular cellulose sheaths, open at the ends, from 
which the filaments emerging wave backwards and for- 
wards. Fora time they were held to be organized bodies, 
but are now generally admitted to belong to the vege- 
table kingdom. 

Os’cillatory, a. [Fr. oscillatoire.] Moving back- 
ward and forward, like a pendulum; swinging; oscilla- 
tive; vibratory; as, oscillatory motion. 

Os/cines, n. pl. (Zoll.) A sub-order of Insessores 
birds, comprising the true singing-birds, such as have 
the larynx provided with five pairs of peculiar muscles, 
which are used in the production of song. 

Os’citancy, n. Act of yawning or gaping. — Morbid 
tendency to slumber ; drowsinees; lethargic dulness. 

Os'citant, a. [Fr., from Lat. oscitare.) Yawning; gap- 
ing. — Drowsy; extremely sleepy; lethargic; sluggish. 

Os'citantly, adv. In au oscitant manner; gapingly; 


1839 


drowsily ; sluggishly. 
Os eitate, v.n. [From Lat. os, the mouth, and citare, 
[int to gape with drowsiness. 


to accelerate.] To 

Oseita'tion, n. [Lat. oscitatio.] Act of gaping or 
yawning from sleepiness, 

Os cow, or Osznow, in Illinois, a township of Henry co.; 
pop. abt. 1,100, 

Os'culant, a. [Lat. osculans, from osculari, to kiss.] 
Closely connecting or embracing;— applied to cater- 
pillars and other creeping things. 

(Nat. Hist.) Intermediate between two groups; as, 
osculant genera. 

Os eulate, v. a. [Lat. osculor, osculatus, from osculu- 
or, a little mouth, a kiss, from és, ōris, the mouth. ] To 
salute with the mouth; to kiss. 

(Geom.) To come in contact with; — saidof two curves, 

—v. n. To kiss; to kiss one another. 

(Geom.) To touch by coming in contact—said of curves. 

Oseula’tion, n. [Fr.; Lat. osculatio, a kissing.] The 
act of kissing. 

(Geom.) The contact of one curve with another, 
when at the point of contact they have each the same 
curvature for the major number of consecutive points 
in common, 

Os’eulatory, a. [Fr. oscwatoire.] Kissing; pertain- 
ing or having relation to kissing; as, “ the osculatory 
ceremony.” — Thackeray. 

(Geom.) Susceptible of osculation; relating to, or 
having the properties of, an osculatriz. 

O. circle, (Geom.) The circle whose contact witha 
given curve is of the second order. It coincides with 
the circle of curvature. 

O. plane, to a curve of double curvature, a plane 
passes through three successive points of the curve. 

O. sphere, to a line of double curvature, a sphere pass- 
ing through four successive points of the curve. 

Os culatrix, n. (Geom.) A curve which has a higher 
order of contact with a given curve, at given points, 
thun any other curve of the same kind. — Davies. 

Os'enle, n. [Fr.; from Lat. osculum, a small mouth.) 
A small bi-labiate orifice. 

Ose’ro, an island of Austria, near the island of Cherso, 
in the Adriatic. Ext. 16 m. long and four broad. Pop. 
3,000. 

Os good, in Indiana, a t-village of Ripley co., abt. 
52 m. W. of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Oshauku'ta, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Columbia 
co., abt. 30 m. N. of Madison. 

Oshawa, a town and port of entry of Ontario co.; prov. 
of Ontario, 33 m. E. of Toronto, 

Osh’awa, in Minnesota, n village and township of Ni- 
collet co., abt. 6 m. S. W. of St. Peter; pop. of town- 
ship abt. 1,800. 

Osh’kosh, in Wisconsin, a city, cap. of Winnebago co., 
at the mouth of Fox River, abt. 75 m. N.N.E. of Madi- 
son. This city, before its almost total destruction by 
fire, April 2, 1875, was a well-built place, doing a flour- 
ishiug trade in lumber and manufs. Pop. (1850) 15,749. 

Oshtemo, or Ostemo, in Michigan, a post-village and 
township of Kalamazoo co., abt. 6 m. S. W. of Kalama- 
zoo; pop. of township, abt. 1,800. 

Osier, (her.) n. (Bot.) See SALIX. 

O'siery, Osier-holt, n. A place where osiers are 
cultivated, 

Osi’mo, a town of Central Italy, prov. of Ancona, 8144 
m. 8.8.W. of Ancona, It has a trade in silk and corn. 

16,210. 

Osiris, (Egyptian Myth.) One of the chief divinities, 
the brother and hnsband of Isis, and together with her 
the greatest benefactor of Egypt. After visiting the 
greater part of Europe and Asia, he found on his return 
his own subjects excited to rebellion by his brother Ty- 
phon, by whose hand he was killed. His principal 
office, as an Egyptian deity, was to judge the dead, and 
to rule over that kingdom into which the souls of the 
good were admitted to eternal felicity. The characters 
of Osiris, like those of Isis, who was thence called My- 
rionymus, or “ with 10,000 names,” were numerous. He 
was that attribute of the deity which signified the divine 
goodness ; and in his most mystcrious and sacred office, 
he was superior to any even of the Egyptian gods; for, as 
Herodotus observes, though all the Egyptians did not 
worship the same gods with equal reference, the adora- 
tion paid to Osiris and Isis was universal. He was 
styled the Manifester of Good, as having appeared on 
earth to benefit mankind; and after falling a sacrifice 
to Typhon, the evil principle (which was at length over- 
come by his influence after his leaving the world), he 
“rose again to a new life,” and became the “judge of 
mankind in a future state.” 

Oskaloo’sa, in len, a town and township, cap. of 
Mahaska co, abt. 100m. N.W. of Keokuk ; pop. of town- 
ship 5,568 ; of town, 3,500. 


Oskaloosa, in Kansas, a post-village aud township, 
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cap. of Jefferson cb, abt. 25 m. W. S. W. of Leavenworth ; 
pop. of township, ubt. 1,100, 

Oskau’sas, in Wisconsin, a village of Columbia co., 
abt. 9 m. S. of Portage City. 

Os' mn, (anc. Osmus,) a river of Bulgaria. European Tur- 
key, which after a course of 100 m. joins the Dunube 
at Nicopolis. 

Osman. See OTHMAN. 

Os’manki, n.; pl. Osmanuis. [From Osman, founder 
of the Ottoman Empire of the East.) A Turkish func- 
tionary ; also, a denomination for a native Turk. 

Os'’mazome, n. [Gr.osme, smell, and zomos, broth.] 
(Chem.) An obsolete nume given by Thenard to the 
extractive matter of muscular fibre, which gives the pe- 
culiar smell to broiled meat, and flavor to broth and 
sonp. It has been proved that O. is a mixture of several 
substances, 

Os’melite,n. (in.) A silicate of lime, with soda, 
potash, and a small quantity of oxide of iron, found in 
their radiating prismatic concretions of a grayish-white 
color, at Niederkirchen on the Rhine. The name is 
derived from the peculiar argillaceous odor given out by 
it when breathed upon. 

Os mia, u. (Zul.) See APIDÆ. 

Os'minate, n. (Chem.) A salt composed of osmic acid 
and a base. 

Os mie Acid, n. (Chem.) See Osmium. 

Os mious Acid, n. (Chem.) The teroxide of osmium, 


with a base, 

Osmium, n. [From Gr. osmé, odor.) (chem.) One of 
the platinum group of metals, found in platinum resi- 
dues. It differs from its congeners by its analogy with 
the arsenic and antimony group. There are five oxides 
of osmium known, of which the two highest, OxO3 and 
OsO04, act as acids. Osmic acid is volatile and very poi- 
sonuus. The salts of osmium have been but little 
studied. The metal itself is said to be the heaviest sub- 
stance in nature. Itis used for tipping the points of 
gold pens, tor which its hardness admirably adapts it. 
The presence of even a minute quantity of osmium in 
gold greatly increases its hardness, £qutv. 9941; 
Symbol, Os. 

Osmometer, n. [Gr. dsmos, impulse, and metron, 
measure.) An instrument for deteriuining the àuiount 
of osmotic auction. 

Osmorrhi’za, n. [Gr. osme, perfume, riza, root, from 
its aromatic root.) (Lot.) A genus of plants, order 
Apiacee, They are perennial herbs; leaves biternately 
divided, with the umbels opposite; involucre few-leaved; 
involucels 4-7-leaved; flowers white. O. longistylis, 
the Sweet Cicely, is a leafy plant found in woods trom 
Canada to Virginia, having a branching fleshy root of 
an agreeable, spicy flavor, O. brevistylis, the Short- 
styled Cicely, is another species similar in appearance, 
but destitute of the anise-like flavor of Sweet Giely, : 

ood. 

Os'mose, n. Or. dsmos, from õthein, to push.] (Chem ) 
A kind of molecular attraction; an nointerrupted com- 
munication is produced between two fluids of different 
densities, when placed on opposite sides on an animal 
Membrane, or unglazed earthen-ware. See ENDUSMOSE, 
and Exosmose. 

Osmotic, a. Belonging, or having reference to, or par- 
taking of, the property of osmose; as, osmotic force, 

Os mund, n. (t.) A genus of ferns, order Poly- 
piace. The species O. cinnanumea, the Cinnamon- 
colored Fern, is among the largest of our ferns growing in 
swamps and low grounds. The fertile frouds resemble | 
spikes, 1 to 2 ft. long, and an inch wide. Leaflets all | 
fertile, erect, with segments covered with fruit in the; 
forin of amall, roundish capsules, appearing under the 
microscope, half to 2-cleft. 

Os'’naburg, or Osnabrück. a walled town of 
Prussia, prov. of Hanover, on the Hase, a tributary of 
the Ems, 83 m. S. W of Hanover. The treaty of West- 

halia was concluded in 1645 in its town-hall. Manuf. 

Vuollen cloth, tobacco, paper, leather, and soap. It has 
a considerable trade, particularly in coarse linen cloths, 
known in the trade under the name of Osnaburgs. Pop. 
16,160. 

Os'naburg. in Ohio, a post-village and township of 
Stark co., abt. 125 m. N. of Columbus; pop. of township 
abt. 3,000, 

OsO lo, in Indiana, a township of Elkhart co.; pop. 
abt. 1,300. 

Osor’no, in (ili, a river which rises in a lake of its 
own name, and flowing N.W., enters the Pacific Ocean | 
abt. 34 m. S. S. W. of Valdivia. — A ruined town on the 
above river, abt. 45 m. S. 

Osphresiology, (os-frř-æ-ol"o-jy,) n. [Or. osphresis, | 
olfuction, and lagos, treatise.) (Med.) A treatise on, or 
description ok olfaction and odors, 

Osprey, Ospray, pre.) n. [A corruption of Lat. 
ossifraga, the bone-beaked.] (Zul.) The Fish-hawk, a 
numerous species of birda, belonging to the Fulconide, | 
Its general characters are as follows: — Beak strong. 
short, rounded, aud broad, the cutting edge being nearly 
straight; nostrils of an oblong-oval form, and placed 
obliquely; wings long, the second and third quill-feath- 
ers the longest; legs short and muscular; tarsi short, 
covered with reticulated scales; toes five, nearly equal 
in length, with the outer toe reversible; and all covered 
with strong, curved, sharp claws; the under surface of the 
toes being covered with small pointed scales. It generally 
dwella near the sea-shore,on account of its living nearly 
exclusively on fish; and it is found in considerable abun- 
dance in N. America, particularly on Long Island. N. Y. 
It catches its prey by sailing at a considerable altitude 
above the surface of the water, and when it perceives it, 
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suddenly darts down and bears it off in its claws 
With triumph. It measures about 22 in. in length. Lhe 
beak is black, the eye blue, and the irides yellow; the 
top of the bead aud neck is white, shaded with brown; 
the whole upper surface of the body brown, with the 
euda of the primary feathers of the wings black; the 
under surface of the body white, and the tail brown, It 
builds its nest on high trees or rocks, or about old ruius 
near the sea, or by the margins of lakes and rivers ; and 
it luys three eggs, which are about two inches long, and 
are blotched and spotted over with reddish spots. Dur- 
ing the period of incubation the male watches near, and 
supplies the wants of the female, catching fish for her, 
so that she should not be obliged tu leave the nest. The 
parent birds feed the young until they are perfectly ablo 
to fish and provide tor themselves. 

Os“ Nun, a celebrated mountain of Greece, in Thessaly, im- 
mediately N. of Mount Pelion, and bounding, with the 
opposite chain of Olympus, the vale of Tempe. 

Os'sabaw, in Georgia, an island of Bryan co., at the 
mouth of the Ogeechee River, 

Ossawat’‘tomie, in Xun, a v. and twp. of Miami co. 
Here John Brown (q. v., p. 307) resided, to whom a mon- 
ument was unveiled in 1877. 

Oss’eans, or Pis’ces Os’sei. (Lat., bony fishes.] 
(Z 61.) A primary division of the class of fishes, in- 
cluding all those which have a true bony skeleton. 

Os'selet, n. [Fr.; from Lat. os, ossis, bone.) (Furriery.) 
A hard excrescence found growing on the inner side of 
a horse's knee, among the stuall bones. 

Os'seo, in Michigan, a post-village of Hillsdale co., abt. 
5m. E. of Hillsdale. 

Osseo, in Minnesota, a post-villuge of Hennepin co,, abt. 
l4 m. N. N. W. of Minneapolis. 

Osseo, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Trempealeau co., 
abt. 50 m. N. of La Crosse. 

Osseous, (0s'sé-us, or colloq. dsh’us,) a. [Lat. osseus, 
from os, ossis.) Bony ; consisting or composed of bone; 
resembling or having the properties of bono; as, au 
osseous formation. 

O. breccia. (Geol.) A breccia in which are found 
bones of extinct auimuls. See BRECCIA. 

Ossian, (os’shan,) a mythical Gaelic hero and bard, is 
gaid to have lived in the 3d cent., and to have been the sun 
of Frugal, a Caledonian hero, whom he accompanied in 
various military expeditions. His name has derived its 
celebrity from the publications of Mucpherson, who, 
about 1760, guve to the world, as the Poems of Ossian, a 
remarkable series of ballads, on the deliverance of Erin 
from the haughty Swaran, King of Lochlin, by Fingal. 
They have been translated into all the European lan- 


of the Highlands, picturesque expressions, bold but 
lovely images and comparisons, and tender, melancholy 
tone. See MACPHERSON, and GAELIC LANGUAGE AND LIT- 
ERATURE. 

On’sian, in Indiana, a post-village of Wells co., abt. 11 
m. N. of Bluffton. 

Ossian, iv %% u, a post-village of Winneshiek co., abt. 
40 m. W. by N. of McGregor, 

Ossian, in New York, a village and township of Liv- 
ingston co 

Ossiele, (0s’si-kl,) n. [Lat. ossiculum, dimin. of os, 
ossis.) A small bone. 

Ossic’ulated, a. Small-boned. 

Ossifferous, a. [Fr. ossifére, from Lat. os, ossis, and 
Jerre, to bear.) Containing bone; furnishing bone. 

Ossi ie, a. [Fr. ossifiqyue.] Possessing power to ossify, 
or change fleshy and membranous substances into bone. 

Ossifica’tion, n. (From Lat. os, bone, and fucio, to 
make.) (Physiol.) The formation of bone.—In the 
growth of the skeleton of man and the higher animals, 
this process goes on naturally, and it occurs in the 


of old ones. O. also occurs as an unnatural or morbid 
T Weed and is observed in several tissues of the body. 

t occurs most frequently in the cartilages of the ribs, 
where the process is almost constantly going on in 
advancing years. Bone begins to form in the cartilages 
of the ribs after the fiftieth year: but in some cases it 
commences between the ages of thirty and forty. The 
cartilages of the windpipe ure next to those of the ribs 
in their liability to become osseous. O. of the movable 
joints never occurs. The disease called ossification of 
the heart is not an affection of the proper substance 
of that organ, but of its valves, in which earthy matter 
is sometimes deposited; thus rendering them suff and 
unyielding. This substance is composed of carbonwte 


have no definite arrangement. 

Os'sifrage, n. [Lat. ossifraga — os, ossis, a bone, and 
frango, fractus, to break.) (Zoil.) An obsolete name 
of the young of the Sea-eagle or Bald-eagle, Halietus 
pelagicus. 

„ a. Bone-breaking; serving to fracture 

JONEN. 

Os’'sify, v.a. [Lat os, and facio, to make.] To convert 
into bone; to change from a soft animal substance into 
bone, or into a substance of a hardness resembling bone, 

. n. To become bone; to be converted from soft matter 
into a condition of bony hardness or ossification, 

Ossining, in New York, a township of Westchester 


co. 

Os'sin River, in Wisconsin, enters Rock River in 
Dodge co, 

Ossipee, in New Hampshire, a lake of Carroll co., abt. 
8 m. N. E. of Winnipiseogee Lake; area, abt. 25 sq. m. 
— A river which rises in Ossipce Lake, and flowing E. 
into Maine, enters the Saco River from York co —A 
mountain on the line between Carroll and Grafton cos., 
abt. 18 m. W. of Ossipee Lake. — A post-village and 
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guayos, and please by their delineation of the scenery | 


reproduction of new bones after the destruction or loss 


and phosphate of lime, as bone is; but its particles | 
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| township, cap. of Carroll co., abt. 45 m. N. N. E of Con- 
cord. 

Ossiv’arous, a. 
rare, to devour.) 
animals, 

Ossuary. (ds’shu-a-rj,) n. 
rium, trom os.) 
bones of the dead. 

Ossu'na, a town of Spain, prov. of Seville, 42 m. E. of 
Seville. It bas aconsiderable trade in wine, corn, fruit, 
capers, and rush wares. IV. 16,130. 

Ostade, Abniax VAN, (0s'iad,) a painter of the Flem- 
ish school, was B. at Lübeck, 1610. His pictures are 
characterized by an exact imitation of nature, and 
usnally consist of ale-house interiors, with Dutch peas- 
ants smoking, quarrelling, or drinking. His colorin 
is rich and clear, his touch spirited and free, and al 
his works ure highly finished. D. 1685. 

Os tade, Isaac VAN, brother of the preceding, B. at Lu- 
beck, 1612. He was taught by Adrian, painted the same 
class of subjects, and with no less ability. Some of his 
best pieces are in the Louvre. D. 1671. 

| Ostashkov’, or Ostaschkow’, a town of European 
Russia, govt. of Tver, on Lake Salig, 104 m. W. N. W. of 
Tver. Manuf. Leather and soap; and has salt and 
spirit magazines, and ship-building docks. Pop. 9,000. 

Ostend’, a fortified sea-port town of Belgium, prov. 
of W. Flanders, on the North Sea, 14 m. N. W. of Bruges, 
and 27 m. E. N. E. of Dunkirk. The harbor is large and 
commodions, but large ships can ouly enter at high 
water. Manuf. Rope, sail-cloth, and refined sugar, and 
sult. The cod and herring fisheries are carried on to a 
considerable extent. It is celebrated for the long and 


Fr. ossivose; Lat. os, ossis, and ro- 
feeding ou bones; as, ossivarous 


(Fr. ossuaire ; Lat. ossua- 
A charnel-house; a repository for the 


(Sp. ostensivo.] Exhibiting; show- 


In an ostensive manner; by way 


From Lat. ostendere.) To make an 
; to displuy boastingly or invidious- 


obstinate siege it sustained against the Spaniards from 
1601 to 1604, when it finally cnpitulated after a loss of 
Pop. 16,735. 

Os’tend, in Ohio, a village of Washington co., abt. 16 

Os’tend, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Clearfield 
co., abt. 32 m. N. N. W. of Altoona. 

Osten’sible, a. [Fr.; from Lat. ostendo, ostensus — 
ob, and tendo.) That may be shown; preper or neces- 
ing; seeming; shown, declared, or avowed; as, au os- 
tensible motive, an ostensible excuse. 
is declared or pretended ; as, he acted ostensibly for the 
benefit of others, 
ing; presenting. 

Osten’sively, adv. 

Os'tent, n. [From Lat. ostendere, to show.] Manner; 
mien; air; demeanor; as, “a sad ostent.” — (Siaks.) — 
tents of love.”  (Shaks.)— A portent; an omen; any- 
thing ominous. 
ostentatious show of 
ly. (k.) 
show or appearance: ambitious or vainglorious display; 
pompous parade: vulgar or pretentious pageantry ; — 
ostentation of a parvenu, or vulgar person made sudden- 
ly rich 
fond of display from motives of vulgar vanity; boast- 
ful; fond of parading one’s endowments or belongings to 
ostentatious man, — Exhibiting ostentation or vain- 
glorious parade; intended for empty or pompous dis- 
manuer or mode of living. 

Ostenta‘tiously, adv. With vain and pretentious 

Ostenta’tiousness, n. State, quality, or condition 
of being ostentations; pompousness; pretentious or 

Os teocele, n. Gr. ostron, bone, and kéle, tumor.) 
(Med.) A rare case of hernia, in which the sac becomes 
around one or both testicles —Duaglison. 

Osteocolla, n. [Gr. osteo, bone, and colla, glue. 
carbonate of lime around the stalks and leaves of reeds 
and other marsh-plants, — derives its name from a sup- 
of bone. 

| Osteog’eny, n. Gr. ostron, and genein, to produce.j 

Osteog’raphy, n. Or. osteon, aud graphein, to de- 
scribe.) Same as OSTEOLOGY, Q. v. 

(Pal) A petrified or fossil bone. 

Osteolog’ic, Osteolog’icnl, a. [Fr. osteologique.] 
bones. 

Osteolog’ically.adr. After the manner of osteology. 
osteology. 

Osteology, (0s-te-dl’o-jy,) n. ¶ Fr. osteologie; Gr. osteo, 
the bones; that branch of anatomy which describes the 
bones nnd their uses.—See ANATOMY, and Bong. 

Osteoplas’ty, n. [Gr. osteon, and plassein, to form} 

(Surg.) An operation by which the total or partial loss 


50,000 men to the garrison, and 80,000 to the besiegers. 
m. E. by N. of Marietta. 
Ostensibil ‘ity, n. State or quality of being ostensible. 
sary to be shown. (R.) — Plausible; colorable; appear- 
| Osten’sibly, adv. In appearance; in a manner that 
| Osten'sive, a. 
of public exposition. 
Show; token; manifestation; exemplar; as, “ fair os- 
Os'tentate, v. a. 
Ostenta'tion, n. [Fr., from Lat. ostentatio.] Outward 
usually in an invidious and depreciative sense ; as, the 
Ostentatious, (-(a’shus,) a. Given to ostentation; 
another in an advantageons or pompons light; as, an 
play; pretentious: showy; gaudy; as, an ostentatious 
display; boastfully; in an ostentatious manner. 
vainglorious display; boastfulness. 
cartilaginous and bony. —A lso, a bony covering forming 
(in.) A cellular calc tufa, formed of incrustations °] 
posed power favoring the formation of callus in fractures 
Formation or development of bone. 
Os'teolite, n. Gr. osteon, bone, and lithos, stone.] 
Belonging, or having reference to a description of the 
Osteologist, Osteol’oger, n. One learned in 
a bone, and logos, treatise.) discourse or treatise on 
Osteophone. See page 1855. 
of a bone is remedied. - Dunglison. 
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Os'trya, n. [Gr. ostreon, a scale; in allusion to the con- Oth’erneas, n. State, quality, or condition of being 
spicuous sacs (not scales) of the | other, diferent, or the contrary ; separateness; alterity, 
fertile ameuts.) (Bot.) A genus Otherwise, udr. (Other, and wise, way, manner.) In 
of plants, order Corylucer. ‘They a differeut or coutrary way or manner; by other causes; 
are small trees, ſound through- in other respects. 
out the U. States. O. Virginica, Men seldom consider God otherwise than in relation to them - 
the Houp-hornbeam, Iron-wood, selves.” — Rogers. 
or Lever-wood, is 25 or 30 ft. high. th mann, or Osman, founder of the Ottoman empire, 
Its bark is remarkable for its was one of the emirs who, on the destruction of the 
fine, narrow longitudinal di- empire of the Seljukides, became independent chiefs. 
visions. Leaves about twice as Joined by other emirs, he invaded the Eastern empire 
long as wide, The fruit is sim- in 1299, and made himself master of Nicæa, Iconium, 
ilar in appearance to hops, sus- and other towns. He took no other title than Emir, 

nded from the ends of the bot ruled with absolute power, not without justice and 
ranches, consisting of mem- moderation. D. at a preat age, 1326.— A second, of the 
braneous, imbricated sacs, con- same name, was the 16th Ottoman sultan, reigned 1618 
taining each a flower. The wood 1622, and was strangled. — A third, who was the 25th 
is very white, hurd and strong, sultan, reigned 1754-1774. 
and much used for levers, &c. Oth man, Isy-array, son-in-law of Mohammed, ruc- 

Ostu'ni, a town of S. Italy, prov. ceeded to Omar as 3d caliph, 644. He was murdered by 
of Terra di Otranto, 24 m. W. N. W. Mohammed, son of Abu-bekr, 656. 
of Brindisi; pop. 6, 000. Oth'niel, ( Script.) Son of Kenaz, and first judge of the 

Oswaldwhistie, (03’wald- Israelites, delivered them from the tyranny of the king 
wis’cl,) a town of England, co. of of Mesopotamia, and ruled them in peace 40 years. 
Lancaster, 4 m. from Blackburn. (Judg. i. 13; iii, 9,10.) 

Manuf. Cotton spinning. 10. O'tho, Marcius Salvius, a Roman emperor, was B. at 
8.000. Rome, A. D. 32. After Nero's death, he attached himself 
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Osteopteryg’ious, a. [Gr. osteon, and pteryz, fin.] 
With bones in the fins; acauthopterygious. | 

Osteot‘omy, n. (Gr. osteon, and lng, a cutting.] 
(Anat.) That branch of practical anatomical science 
which has reference to the dissection of bones. I 

Osterode, a town of Prussia, prov. of Hanover, on the 
Sse, a tributary of the Leine, 49 m. S. S. E. of Hanover. | 
Manuf. Woollen and cotton goods, table linen, &c. Pup.) 
6,000. 

Os’tia, an anc. city of Italy, now a village, at the mouth 
of the Tiber, 16 m. W.S.W. of Rome. It was formerly | 
an important fort and naval station of Rome, but is uow | 
3 m. distant from the sea. (See Fig. 1235.) 

Os'tiary,n. Same as Estuary, q. v. 

@s'tie, u. [From Algic oshtegwon, n head.) Belonging, 
having reference to, or desiguating the language of the 
Tuscaroras, Iroquois, Wyandots, Winnebagoes, and a 
part of the Sioux Indians. — Webster, after Schoolcraft. 

Ost ler. n. Another spelling of HOSTLER, q. v. 

Ost“ lery. n. Same as IIosrELRT, q. v. 

Ost“ men. n. pl. [From Dun. öst, dsten, the East.) Enst- 
men;—a name auciently given to the Danish settlers! 
in Ireland. 

Ostracean, (-trd'shan,) n. [From Gr. ostreion, oyster.) 
(Zobl.) One of the Oureidir, or Oyster family. 

Os'tracism, (in,) n. [Fr. ostrdcisme ; Ur. ostrakis- | 
mas, from ostrakon, a shell.) (Greek Hist.) A judgment 
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Oswa’yo, in Pennsylvania, a 


of the Athenian people, by which they were in the habit | 
of condemning to ten years’ exile citizens whose wealth 
and power seemed to them to have reached uu extent 
dangerous to the common liberty. When it appeared 
necessary to have recourse to this expedient, a space in 
the Forum was inclosed by wooden balustrades, having 
as many doors (10) as there were tribes in the republic; 
and when the appointed time had come, the citizens of 
each tribe entered by their own door, and threw into 
the midst of the open space a shell, or piece of baked 
clay in the form of one, on which was written the name | 
of the citizen whom it was proposed to banish. Ihe 
archons and senate presided over the assembly, and 
counted the votes, and if as many as six thousaud were 
in favor of the banishment of the uccused, he had to 
leave the city within the space of ten days. No disgrace, | 

however, was considered to attach to banishment by O., 

which was never inflicted as a punishment for crime. — 

Hence, expulsion; banishment; exile from sucicty. 

Os traeize, (-siz,) v.a. [Gr. ostrukizd.| To banish by 

nixans of ostracism; — hence, to expel; to exile; to ta- 

boo; to put under the ban of suciety. 

Os'tranite, n. (Min.) A grayish or clove-brown zircon, 

found in Norway. 

Ostreaceous, (-d’shus,) a. [From Lat. astrea, oyster.) 

Pertaining, or having reference to an oyster, or to a 

shell; shelly. 

Ow'trich, n. [Fr. aulruche.] (Zodl.) The largest of 
known birds, type of the order of Cursores, and more 
especially of the family Struthionidæ, termed by the 
Persians, Arabs, and by the Greeks, the “Camel-bird,” 
distinguished not only for its great size, but for the 
beauty and value of its plumage, presents the following 
characteristics: The true, or African O., Struthio came- 
lus (Fig. 395), is from 7 to 9 feet high from the top of its 
head to the ground; the head, which is smull, and the 
neck, which is long, are destitute of feathers, being 
clothed only with a few scattered hairs; the bill is 
straight and depressed. The feathers of the body are 
blackish; those on the wings and tail white, sometimes 
marked with black. The thighs ure as bare as the head 
and neck, and the legs hard und scaly. The most die- 
tinguishing features of the O. are the shortness of its 
wings. which are furnished with spurs, and the peculiar 
arrangement of their feathers, which utterly unfit the! 
bird for flight. The bird appears to have been known 
from the earliest times; it was forbidden in the Old 
Testament as an article of food, and was much prized by 
the gourmands of the Roman empire. The African O. 
frequents the burning sands of that continent in large 
flocks. The female lays from 10 to 12 eggs, several 
times a year, in a hole in the sand, and broods over them | 
only in the night, leaving them to be acted on by the 
sun during the hottest part of the day. As fashion has | 
set a high value on certain feathers in the back or tail 
of the O. it is frequently hunted, but is caught with 
difficulty, as by the aid of his wings he is able to run | 
far more swiftly than the fleetest horse. The Arabs 
and Moors have two methods by which they are enabled 
to come up with them. In the one case, one of the 
hunting party pursues the bird, which always runs in a 
circuitous direction, as long as possible, and then the 
chase is taken up by another on a fresh horse, and so 
on, until the bird is worn down. The other method is, 
for a hunter to cover himself with an O.-skin, and thus 
be enabled to approach the flock snfficiently near to 
surprise it. The O., in a tame state. and probably also 
when wild, is apt to swallow with the greatest voracity 
such indigestible substances as iron, nails, stones, and 
bits of rag or leather; and is even, in one instance, said 
to have swallowed leaden bullets hot from the mould 
without any apparent inconvenience.—The American O., 
or Nandon, Rhea Americana, chiefly found on great 
plains in the Argentine republic, is much smaller than 
the preceding, and particularly distinguished by having 
3 toes, all armed with nails. Its plumage, which is of 
a uniform gray color, is almost valueless. 

Ostriferous, a. Consisting of, or producing oysters. 

Ostrog’,a town of Russian Poland, govt. of Volhynia, 
on the Gorin, 100 m. W. of Zhitomeer; pop. 6,500. 

Os'trogoths, n. pl. (Hist.) The name given to the 
eastern Goths, as distinguished from the Visigoths, or 
western Goths. The O. inhabited the countries on the 
Black Sea up to the Danube. See Goras. 
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Oswa’yo Creek, rises in Me- 


post-Luwnship of Potter co.; pop. 
about 700. 

Fig. 2012. 
HOP-HORNBEAM 
(Ostrya Viryinica.) 


Kean co., Penusylvania, and 
flowing N. iuto New York, enters 
the Alleghany River in Catta- 
ruugus co. 


Oswe'go, in Illinois, a post-village and township, cap. 


of Kendall co., about 45 iu. W.S.W. of Chicago; pop. of 
township about 4,000, 


Oswe'go, iu Indiana, a post- village of Kosciusko co., 


about 113 m. N. of Ludianapolis, 


Oswe'go, in New York, a river rising in the N. W. part 


of the State. It pursues a general E. course of about 24 
miles, and enters Lake Ontario from Oswego co. 


—A _N.W. co., bordering on Luke Ontario; arra. abt. 960 


sq. miles. It is washed by Oneida, Oswego, and Salmon 
rivers, and contains Oneida Lake. Surface, undulating, 
or nearly level; soil, generally tertile. Min. Iron, sand- 
stone and salt. Pop, (1870) 77,942; (1880) 77,915. 

A city, port of entry, and cap. of the above co., on the 
Oswego River, at its entrance into Lake Ontario, about 
liv m. W.N.W.of Albany: Lat. 43° 2s’ N., Lon. 76° 35 
W. Oswego is finely situated, and commands an exten- 
sive trade. The city is regulurty laid out, with wide, 
handsome streets crossing each other at right angles, 
aud contains many fine public and private edifices. The 
Oswego River has u fall of 34 feet within the city limits, 
affording an immense hydraulic power for manufactur- 
ing purposes, which brauch of industry has increased 
greatly of late years, aud with its commerce constitutes 
O. one of the most important cities on our N. frontier. 
O. was established by the French as a trading-post soon 
after the settlement of Quebec. It was taken by the 
Euglish in 1724, retaken by the French under Mont- 
calm, and finally surrendered to the English again, who 
kept possession of it until the war of Independence, It 
is defended by Fort Ontario. Pop, (1880) 21,117. 

Oswe'go Tea, n. (Bet.) See MONARDA. 


Os westry, a town of England, co. of Salop, 191 m. N. W. 


of London; pop. 5,414. 


Osy man ‘dias, an Egyptian king, and the first mon- 


arch who founded a library, reigned at Thebes about 
2100 B. o. 


Otacous'tic, a. [Fr. otacoustique, from Gr. ous, /s, 


ear, and akoustikos, pertaining to the sense of hearing. 
See Acoustic.) Facilitating or promoting the sense of 
hearing; as, an otacoustic instrument. 


Otacous'tic, Otacous’ticon, n. An acoustic in- 


strument, as an eur-trumpet. 


Otaheite, (0/ta-he'te.) See TAHITI. 


Otal gia, Otalgy, n. (Gr., from ous, dios, ear, and 
algos, pain.] (Med.) Ear-ache. 

Otal’gie, (Ji) n. (Med.) A remed 

Ola ra. n. [From Gr. ous, dtos, ant 
a genus of seals having external ears. 

Ote’go, in New York, a creek flowing into the Susque- 
hanna River from Otsego co. 

—A post-village and township of Otsego co., about 25 m. 
S. S. W. of Cooperstown ; pop. of township abt. 4,000. 

Other, (iith’ér,) pron. and a, [A. S.; Goth. anthar; Lat. 
alter ; Sansk. antara, other ] Not the same; different; 
noting something besides; additional; not identical; 
second of two. 


A distaff in her other hand she had.“ — Spenser. 


for the ear-ache. 
(Zoöl.) The Otary, 


—Not this, or these; not this, but the contrary ; opposite; 
as, the other side of a question, the other side of the 
continent, 

(Note. Other forms a correlative adjective or adjec- 
tive pronoun, and is generally employed in contrast 
with this, some, one, &c.; or elliptically, with a noun ex- 
pressed or implied. It is also often expressed with the in- 


definite article as one word, anther; ix again used with | 


each, denoting an action or relation of reciprocal mean- 
ing; and occasionally applied in an elliptic sense for 
other person or other thing, in which case it may take 
plural action. It is, also, frequently used for otherwise.) 
The other day, not long ago; at a certain time Past, 

not distant, but indefinite; as, I saw him the other day. 
Oth’erguise, adv. Of another kind or way; in another 
manner; — frequently, in modern parlance, corrupted to 


otergwess. 
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to Galba, but that emperor having adopted Piso as his 
heir, O. excited an iusurrection, murdered Galba and 
Piso, and ascended the throne in 69. He was opposea 
by Vitellius, who was supported by the German army, 
and, in a battle between the two rivals near Bedriacum, 
O. was defeated, upon which he slew himself, after reign- 
ing three months. 

tho E., emperor of Germany, called the Great, B. 923, 
was the eldest son of Heury the Fowler, and crowned 
king of Germany in 936, at the age of 14. He carried on 
war with the Huns, and drove them from the West; 
made Bohemia his tributary; deprived the duke of Ba- 
varia of his estates, and then had to encounter the re- 
sistance of the great chieftains of the empire, aided by 
the king of France, He afterwards aided the same king 
aguinst his revolted vassal, Hugh the Great, defeated 
the Dunes, and again invaded Bohemia. He was then 
enguged for ten years in war with the Hungarians, and 
finally defeated them at Leck. Berenger having usurped 
the title of emperor of Italy, O. entered Kome, where he 
was crowned emperor by John XII. That pontiff after- 
wards leagued with Berenger, on which O. caused him 
to be deposed, and put Leo VIII. in bis place, in 96, On 
the emperor's return to Germany, the Romans revolted 
and imprisoned Leo; for which O. again visited Rome, 
which he besieged, and restored Leo. He next turned 
his arms uguinst Nicephorus, emperor of the East, whose 
army he defeated. John Zimisces, the successor of Ni- 
cephorus, made peace with O., who bp. in 973. 

Orno II., surnamed the Bloody, B. 951, succeeded Otho I., 
his father, 973. His mother, Adelaide, opposed his ac- 
cession, her party proclaiming Henry, the duke of Bava- 
ria, emperor, O. expelled his mother from the court, 
defeated Henry, repulsed the Danes and Bohemians, 
and afterwards marched into Italy to expel the Sura- 
cens, but fell ill at Rome, where he p. 983. 

Orno III., B. 980, succeeded Otho II., his father, 983. The 
empire was administered during his minority by his 
grandmother Adelaide, conjointly with the archbishop 
of Cologne. At the age of 16 he assumed the reins of 
government, and weut to Italy, which was in a state of 
confusion, owing to the opposition of different popes. 
Otho having reéstablished order, returned into Ger- 
many, and made Boleslas king of Poland. He was 
obliged again to pass into Italy to quell a revolt, but 
died soon afterwards. D. 1002. 

Orno IV., called the Superb, was the son of Henry, duke 
of Saxony, and chosen emperor in 1208. He was excom- 
municated by the Pope for seizing the Jands which the 
Countess Matilda bequeathed to the Holy See. In 1212 
the princes of the empire elected Frederic king of 
Sicily, in the room of Otho, who, after struggling against 
his rival until 1215, resigned his crown to him, and re- 

tired to Brunswick. D. 1240. 

O’tho, Kine or Greece, 2d son of Louis I., king of Bava- 
ria, was n. at Salzburg, 1815. At 17 years of age he was 
invited by the Greeks to become their monarch, and this 

roposition being acceded to by the govts. of Great 

ritain, France, and Russia, in a treaty concladed in 
London in May, 1832, O. was accordingly declared king 
of Greece in Jan., 1833, and, in June, 1835, on his attain- 
ing the age of 20, he assumed the reins of government. 
O., however, soon became unpopular with his subjects, 
owing to his selection of Bavarians as his cabinet ad- 
visers, and, also, to the strong pro-German sympathies 
he continually manifested. After a stormy and inglor- 
ious reign of 30 years, O. abdicated the throne, Oct. 20, 
1862, and fled the country, the latter beiug then in a 
state of insurrection against the royal authority. D. in 
Bavaria, 1867. 

Otho, in Jowa, a post-village and township of Webater 
co., abt. 8 m. S. S. E. of Fort Dodge; pop. of township 497. 

Oth’rys, (Mount,) a mountain-chain forming the N. 
frontier of Greece, Lat. 39° N.. Lon. between 21° and 23° 
E., and connected E. with the Pindus chain. Height 
varying between 4,000 and 6,000 fect. 

Otiose, (6’shi-os,) a. sc otiosus, from otium, leisure.) 
Idle; unemployed; being at rest, ense, or leisure. 

Ot is, James, an American ran and publicist, B. 1724. 
After graduating at Harvard College he commenced the 
practice of law at Plymouth, Muss., in 1748, whence he 
shortly after removed to Boston, where he got into 
luerative business In 1760 O. was engaged in the famons 
case of the “ writs of assistance,” and successfully de- 
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fended the merchants against the British govt. His 
powerful speech was circulated far and wide, and in the 
language of John Adams, “ American independence was | 
then and there born.“ The next year he was elected to 
the legislature, and, on June 6, 1765, he introduced a 
motion advising the calling of a congress of delegates 
from the several colonies. The motion was adopted, and | 
in Oct. of that year, the Stamp Act Congress met in New | 
York, of which body O. was an active member, In 1770 
he retired to the country for his health, and was de- 
ranged nearly all the rest of his life. In 1753, while 
standing at the door of his house, he was killed by a} 
stroke of lightning. 

Ot is, n. (Zonl.) The Bustards, a genus of large Cursores 
birds, peculiar to the dry, grassy plains of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, and belonging to the Struthionide or Ostrich 
family. Bustards are birds of bulky form, with long 
necks and long naked legs; the toes, three in number, 
all directed forward, short, united at the base and edged 
with membrane; the wings rather rounded ; the bill of 
moderate length, straight, or nearly so. The Creat B. 
(Otis tarda) is the largest of European birds, the male 
sometimes weighing nearly 30 Ibs. The anatomy of the 
male exhibits a remarkable peculiarity in a large bag 
or ponch, capable of holding several pints, the entrance 
to which is between the under-side of the tonzue and 
the lower mandible. The use of this bag is unknown; 
but it has been conjectured to be for conveying water 
to the females and young, in wide arid plains, ‘The 
Great B. feeds indiscriminately on animal and vegetable 
food. Its flesh is highly esteemed for its flavor. It is 
polygamous, No difficulty is found in taming it, but 
all attempts to reduce it to a state of true domestication 
have hitherto failed, from its not breeding in the poul- 
try-yard. 

O'tis, in Maine, a post-township of Hancock co.; pop. 
abt. 250. 

Otis, in Massachusetts, a post-township of Berkshire co.; 
pop. abt. 1,250. 

Otis, an Minnesota, a township of Washington co.; pop. 
abt. * 

Otis“ co, in Michigan, a post-township of Ionia co.; pop. 
abt. 1,700. 

Otisco, in Minnesota, a village and township of Waseca 
co., abt. 30 m. B. by W. of Faribault; pop. abt, 600. 

Otisco, in New York, a small lake of Onondaga co., abt. 
4 m. E. of Skaneateles Lake.— A post-township of 
Onondaga co.; pop. abt. 3,000, 

O'tisfield, in Maine, a post-township of Cumberland 
col pop. abt. 1,700. 

O’tisville, in New York, a post-village of Orange co., 
abt. 85 m. N.W. of New York city. 

Oti'tis, n. [Gr. ous, dtos, car.) (Med.) Inflammation 
of any part of the organ of hearing. 

O'tium, n.; pl. Orta. [Lat.] Rest; leisure; as, ‘otium 
cum dignitate, (ease with dignity.) 

Otley, a town of England, co. of York, on the Wharfe, 
914 m. N. W. of Leeds. In the vicinity are cotton, 
worsted, and woollen mills; also, tanning aud malting 
works. Pop. 5,000. 

Otoc’onite, n. [Gr. ous, Glos, ear, and konis, dust. ] 
(Med.) A calcareous deposit found in the sacs of the 
vestibule of the ear. —Hoblyn. 

O'toe, in Kansas, a S. E. central co.; area, abt. 576 sq. 
m. Rivers. Walnut Creek. Surface, generally level; 
soil, fertile. Cap. Towanda. 

Otoe, in Nebraska, an E. S. E. co., adjoining Iowa; area, 
abt, 630 sq. m. Rivers. Missouri and Little Nemaha 
rivers. Surface, undulating; soil, very fertile. Min. 
Limestone, and salt iu abundance. Cup. Nebraska City. 
Pp. in (1880) 15,760. 

Otog’ raphy, n. (Gr. ous, ö. ear, and graphein, to 
describe.) That branch of anatomical science which de- 
scribes the ear. 5 

O'tolite, n. (Gr. ous, dtos, the ear, and lithos, stone. ] 
(Zodl.) A calcareous concretion fonnd in the labyrinth, 
or internal eur, of fishes, and fish-like amphibia. Hoblyn. 

Otology, n. [Gr. ous, dtos, eur, and logos, discourse.) 
A treatise on the ear; that branch of anatomy which 
has reference to the ear. 

Otop'athy. n. [Gr. ous, dtos, ear, and pathos, suffering.) 
(Mad.) A diseased condition of the car.—Dunglisen. 
Otoque, a an island of the U. S. of Colombia, in 

the Bay of Panama; Lat. 8° 30’ N., Lon. 80° 20° W. 

Ofovomy, n. [Gr. ous, dtos, ear, and tom, an incision. ] 
(Anat.) ssection of the ear; that branch of anatom- 
ical science having relation to the dissection of the 
aural organs. 

Otran’‘to, (Duke or.) See Fovcuf. 

Otranto, a seaport-town of S. Italy, prov. of Terra di 
Otranto, on the Strait of Otranto, 24 m. S. E. of Lecce, 
Under Napoleon I. it gave the title of duke to Fouché. 
Pop. 4,500. 

Otranto, in Jowa, a post-twp. of Mitchell co. 

Otranto, (Cape.) on the STRAIT or OTRANTO, a channel 
connecting the Adriatic with the Mediterranean Sea; 
Lat. 40° 8/ N., Lon. 15° 29 E. Length of strait, 80 m.; 
width, 44 m. 

Otranto, (Terra di,)a prov. in the S.E. extremity of 
Italy, having E. the Adriatic, and W. the Gulf of Ta- 
ranto, forming the“ heel of the Italian boot” ; area, 2,883 | 
sq.m. Cap. Lecce. Pop. 447,982. 

Otsda’wa, in New York, a post-village of Otsego co. 

Otse’go, in Illinois, a post-village of Lake co., abt. 42 
m. N.N.W. of Chicago, 

Otsego, in Indiana, a township of Steuben co.; pop. 
abt. 2,000. 

Otsego, in Jowa, a post-village of Fayette co. 
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Otse’go, in Minnesota, a post-village and township of 
Wright cos, bt. 28 m. N. W. of St. Anthony, 

Otsego, in New York, a lake of Otsego co., abt. 60 m. 
W. of Albany. It covers an area of abt. 10 sq. m., and 
forms the source of the Susquehanna River. 

—An E. central co.; area, abt. 950 sq. m. Rivers. Unadilla 
and Susquehanna (E. Branch) rivers, and Butternut, 
Otsego, aud Shenevas creeks, besides Canaderaga and 
Otsego lakes. Surface, hilly and broken; soil, in some 
parts fertile. Min. Iron, sandstone, limestone, and 
marble. Cap. Cooperstown. 

—A township of the above co. 

Otsego, in Ohio, a post-village of Muskingum co., abt. 
73 m. E. of Columbus.—A village of Wood co., abt, 20 
m. S. S. W. of Toledo. 

Otsego, in Wisconsin, a post-village and township of 
Columbia co., abt. 15 m. S.E. of Portage; pop. abt. 1,600. 

Otse'lic, in New York, a river rising in Madison co., 
and flowing &.W. into the Tioughniogo River from 
Broome co, 

A post-township of Chenango co.; pop. abt. 3,000. 

Ot tar. Ct! to, n. See ATTAR or Roses. 

Ottawa. or GRAND RIVER, an important river of British 
N. America. Rising abt. Lat. 48° 30’ N., Lon. 80 W. 
it flows a general S. E. course between Upper aud Lower 
Canada to Lake of the Two Mountains (an expansion 
of the Ottawa River). a distance of abt. 800 m. During 
this course it receives many large rivers, as Rouge 
River, Riviere du Lièvre, Gatineau, Madawaska, Bonne 
Cher, Petewahweh, nud Manwagemon,. It also tra- 
verses or expands into considerable Jakes, as Grand 
and Temiscaming lakes. Owing to numerous rapids 
and cataracts, some of which are 12 m. in length, navi- 
gation is much impeded. Rafting, however, is exten- 
sively carried on. 

Ottawa, a S. W. co. of prov. of Quebec: area, abt. 31 500 
8q. miles. Rivers, Ottawa, Gatineau, Petit, Nation, aud 
Lièvre. Cap. Aylmer.—A city; cap. of the Dominion of 
Canada, and seat of justice of Carleton eo. , on the Ottawa 
River, ubout 110 m. N. N. E. of Kingston. The scenery 
about O. is picturesquely grand, the streets are wide 
and the govt. buildings handsome. It was founded in 
1827, und called Bytown ; incorporated as a city in 1854, 
and soon after selected as the seat of govt. of Canada. 
O. has extensive trade, especially in lumber, flour, and 
iron; has several fine schools and seminaries. Zop. 
1878, est. 30,000.—In JU. a city, cap. of La Salle co., on 
Fox River, abt. 84 m. W. S. W. of Chicago. It has an 
active trade, chiefly in breadstuffs, and numerous mann- 
factories. Rich deposits of coul exist in the vicinity, 
and are worked to great advantage. IVp. abt. 15,000. 
—In Iowa, a p.-v. of Clarke co. 

Ottawa, in Hansct, a N. central co.; about 720 sq. m. 
Rivers. Solomon Fork of Kansas River, and many less 
important streams. Surface, undulating; i, fertile. 

A city of Franklin co., about 25 m. S. of Lawrence. 

Ottawa, in Michigan, a W. co. of the Lower Peuinsula, 
bordering on Lake Michigan; area, abt. 800 sq. m. 
Rivers. Grand River, and Crockery Creek. Surface, 
undulating; soil, very fertile. Cup. Grand Haven. Jp. 
(1870) 26,658, (1880) 33,125. 

A township of the above co.; pop. abt. 3,200. 
Ottawa, in Minnesota, u post-village and township of 
Le Sueur co., abt, 6 m. S. of Le Sueur; pop. abt. 700. 
Ottawa, in Ohio, a small river flowing into Maumee 
Bay of Lake Erie from Lucas co.— A N. by W. co., bor- 
dering on Lake Erie; urea, abt. 256 sq. m. Rivers. 
Portage and Sandusky rivers, and Toussuint Creek. 
Surface, nearly level; soil, fertile. Cap. Port Clinton. 

Pop. abt. 9,000. 

—A post-village of Putnam co., abt. 20 m. N. by E. of Leina. 

Ottawa, in Wisconsin, a post-villuge and township of 
Waukesha co., abt. 30 m. W. by 8. of Milwankee. 

Ottawa Centre, iu Michigun, a village uf Ottawa co., 
abt. 22m. W. N. W. of Grand Rapids. 

Otter, n. [A. S., D., and Ger.; Icel. otr; Fr. lontre; 
Lat. /utra ; Sansk. orig P (Abl.) A genus of carnivorous 
animals, Lutra, family Mustelide. In many particulars 
they resemble weasels, martius, and polecats; but in 
other respects they differ from them. They have long 
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Fig. 2013.— american OTTER, ( Lutra Canadensis.) 
(Copied from Tenney'’s Manual of Zoölogy.) 


flexible bodies, low on the legs; their heads are com- 


Otse go, in Michigan, a post-village and township of 
Allegan co., abt. 14 m. N. N. W. of Kalamazoo; pop. 
abt. 2,100. 


pressed, and their tongues little rongh; bnt they difer 
chiefly from the animals jnst alluded to, by having 
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their feet webbed and adapted to swimming, and their 
tails flattened horizontally. They are excellent swim- 
mers, aud feed almost entirely upon fish, which they 
frequently destroy wantonly, when they do not need it 
for food. The otter is found in many countries widely 
distant from each other, and they differ in some par- 
ticulars, according to the climate which they inhabit; 
the otters of India, for instance, having the hair very 
rough, while, in Kamtschatka, the covering of tne 
otter is very soft and fine. But the coverings of O. of 
all countries have more resemblance to each other than 
those of land animals, being all grayish-brown, more or 
less dark on the upper part of the body, and generally 
white or whitish under the throat. The fur of all of 
them has the property of the feathers of diving-birds, in 
not becomming wetted; and O. of wll species reside ip 
burrows, forming the entrance of their holes under 
water, and working upwards, making a small orifice for 
the admission of air in the midst of some neighboring 
bush. The period of gestation is about nine weeks, and 
the litter consists of four ur five. They make their ap- 
pearance about April, and the mother drives them from 
the nest to shift tor themselves about May. — The Euro- 
pean, or common O., is about 2 feet in length to the in- 
sertion of the tail, which is 16 inches long; it is brown 
above, and whitish around the lips, on the cheeks, and 
beneath. The American O., which is found in the rivers 
of North America as well as those of the South, is 
rather larger than the European O, and is distinguished 
by having merely a margin of naked skin around the 
nostrils, instead of the distinct nuked muzzle of the 
latter. It is also more social than most of the O., small 
troops of this species inhabiting the same places of 
the rivers, and several females taking up their abode 
and producing their young in the same nest. — The Sea- 
Otter (Enhydra marina), which is found on the north- 
western coasts of North America and the shores of 
Kamtschatka, aud is much larger than the other O., 
is about 314 feet long in the body; the tail, however, 
is shorter in proportion, aud not exceeding 15 inches. 
The general color is a beautiful maroon brown, but the 
head, neck, and under part of the fore-legs are brownish 
silver-gray. Its skin is accounted the finest of all furs 
both in texture and durability, and a single one often 
brings, in the markets of China and Japan, as much as 
twenty pounds. As an inhabitant of the sea, it approxi- 
mates to the seal in its habits,and in some degree in its 
structure; the hind-legs are shorter than in the com- 
mon O., and brought nearer to each other; the toes are 
shorter, and the claws shorter by the webs extending 
nearly to their points; and at the same time the fore 
feet are but ill-adapted for walking. It frequents sea- 
washed shores during the winter, living on fish, crus- 
tacea, and sea-weed, and in summer ascends the rivers 
and enters the fresh-water Jakes; salt or fresh water 
being indifferent to the O. as an element to perform his 
operations. In former times, otter- hunting was a 
sport greatly in fashion in England, and is still oeca- 
sionally practised. The O., if procnred young, may be 
tamed and taught to catch fish for its master; but the 
natural fierceness of the animal makes this a difficult 
task. 

Otter. in Jowa, a township of Warren co.; pop. abt. 790. 

Otterburn, a township of England, co. of Northum- 
berland, 20 m. N. N. W. of Hexham. About half a mile 
from the village is an obelisk marking the spot where 
Earl Douglas fell in the battle of Chevy Chase, in 1388. 

Otter Creek, in Illinois, a post-village and township 
of Jersey co., abt. 38 m. N. N. W. of St. Louis, Missouri; 
pop. of township abt. 1,300. 

Otter Creek, in Indiana, enters the Wabash River 
from Vigo co.— A township of Ripley co.; pop. about 
3,000. — A township of Vigo co.; pop. abt. 1,500. 

Otter Creek, in Wwa, a township of Ja kson county, 
—A township of Linn county.—A township of Lucas 
county.—A township of Tama county. 

Otter Creek, in Vermont, rises in Bennington co., and 
flowing N.N.W. abt. 80 m., enters Lake Champlain from 
Addison co. 

Otter Peaks, or PEAKS or OTTER, in Virginia, two 
summits between Bedford and Botetourt cos., abt. 30 in. 
W. by N. of Lynchburg. Hright, 4,200 fl. (See Fig. 159.) 

Otter River, in Virginia, rises on the E slope of the 
Blue Ridge, in Bedford co., and flows S. E. into th 
Staunton River from Campbell co. : 

Otter Tail, in Minnesota, a N.W. central co.; arra, 
abt. 2,016 sq. m. Rivers. Red River of the North and 
Leaf River, besides many less important streams and 
numerous lakes, of which latter Otter Tail Lake, in the 
centre of the co., is the largest. Surface, diversified - 
soil, very fertile. Pop. about 20.000. Its cap., Otter Tail 

st-village, about 155 m. N. W. of St. Paul. 

Otter Village, in Indiana, a village of Ripley co., abt 

50 m. W. of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Otterville, in Missouri, a post-village of Cooper co., 
abt. 50 m. W. N. W. of Jefferson City. 

Ot'tery St. Mary, a town of England, co. of Devon, 

on the Otter, 1114 m. N. E. of Exeter. Munuf. Silk, 

woollen cloth, serges, and ropes, Pop. 4,500. 

| Ot’to, in Minois, a post-village of Fulton co, abt. 57 m. 
S. by E. of Knoxville.— A township of Kankakee co.; 

. abt. 1,000, 

Ot’to, in Michigan, a post-township of Oceana co.; pop. 
abt. 200, 

Ot’to, in New York, a post-township of Cattaraugus co.; 
pop. abt. 2,200. 

Otto. in Pennsylvania,a township of McKean co.; pop. 
abt. 500. 

Ot tocar II., king of Bohemia, surnamed The 5 

united the kingdoms of Bohemia, Austria, and Styria, 

in 1253, and protested against the election of Rudolph 
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of Hapsburg. Placed under the ban of the empire in 
1275, he lost Austria, aud perished at the battle of 
Marchfeld, 1278. 

Ot'tok ee, in Ohio, a post-village, cap. of Fulton co., 
abt. 125 m. N. W. of Columbus. 

Ottoman. 4. [Fr., from OHνj,., Othoman, or Osman, 
the founder of the Turkish empire.) Belonging, having 
reference to, or derived from the Turkish empire; us, 
the Ottoman Porte. 

=n. : (pl. OTTOMANS.) 
the Ottoman empire. 

Abr. ottomane.) Originally, a sort of thick stuffed mat 
used in Turkey; now specifically applied tu a kind of 
stuffed sofa, or bergére, without a back. 

Ottrelite,n. n.) A hydrated silicate of alumina, 
and of the protoxides of iron and manganese, 

Otts' ville, in Pennsylvania, u post- village of Bucks co., 
abt. 112 m. E. of Harrisburg. 

Ottumwa, in Jwa, a city, cap. of Wapello co., on the 
Des Moines River, abt. 75 m N. W. of Keokuk. It is 
finely located, contains many handsome editices, aud is 
thriving rapidly. 

Ottumwa, iu Kansas, a post-village of Coffey co., abt. 
25 m. E. S. E. of Emporia. 

Otum ba, (o-toom’ia,) a village of Mexico, abt. 35 m. 
N.E. of the city of Mexico. 

Otway, Tuomas, an English dramatic writer, B. at Trot- 
ten, Sussex, 1651. His tragedy of Venice Preserved is 
his best work. D. 168. s 

Otway. Port.) a haven of S. America, on the W. coast 
of Patagonia, abt. 15 m. N.E. of Cape Tros Montes; Lat. 
46° 4 3U” S., Lon 750 18’ 15” W. 

Ouachita City, in Louisiana. See Wasuita CITY. 

Oubliette, % /e.) n. Fr., from oublier, to forget] 
A dark and secret dungeon, with an opening ouly at the 
top, intended for persons condemned to perpetual im- 
prisoument, or private death by starvation or madness ; 
as, the oublerttes of the Spanish Inquisition. 

Ouch, n. Fr. sche, or hoche,a notch.) A bezil or socket 
in which a gem is set. — A carcanct of gold. 

Oude, Oudh, (00:/,)a prov. and former kingdom of Brit- 
ish India, between Lat. 20° and 29N., Lon. 7 and 839 E. ; 
having N. Nepaul, E. the prov, of Bahar, S. Allahabad, | 
and W. Delhi and Agra. Area, 25,500 sq. m. The sur- 
face is level, and the soil very fertile. The climate is 
dry, and subject to extremes of heat and cold. Rivers. 
The Ganges, Goggra, Guumtee, and Sye, are the principal. 
Prod, Wheat, barley, rice, sugar, indigo, opium, &c. | 
Manuf. Cotton cloth, coarse woollen blankets, paper, 
glass, gun-powder, firearms, Kc. The kingdom ot O 
came under British protection in 1765, and in 1856 
was formally annexed to the British provs.in India after 
the deposition of the king. The annexation, made in vio- 
lation of treaty engagements, cansed much discontent 
among the population, aud gave rise in a great measure 
to the great Indian Mutiny, a large portion of the 
Sepoys being natives of O. Chief towns. Lucknow (the 
cap.), Fyzabad, Oude, Baraitche, aud Pertaubghur. Pop. 
2.970.000. 

Oude. or Aropuys, a town of the above prov., and the 
former cap. of the kingdom of Oude, on the river Gog- 
gra, 74 m. E. of Lucknow: Lat. 26° 48’ N., Lon. 82° 47 
E. It is large, and greatly venerated by the Hindoos, 
but it is now mostly in ruins. 

Oudenarde, or AUDENARDE, a town of Belgium, prov. 
of E. Flanders, on the Scheldt, 14 m. S. S. W. of Ghent. 
Manuf. Cotton, woollen, and linen fabrics. Here, in 1705, 
the French were defeated by the allies, under the Duke 
of Marlborough and Prince Eugene. Pop. 8,540. 

Oudinot, Cuartes Nicolas, (00-da-no’,) Duke of Reg- 
gio and Marshal of France; B. at Bar-sur-Ornain, 1767. 
He entered the army when nineteen years of age, and 
when the revolution broke ont held the rank of captain. 
He embraced the popular cause, and rising to the rank 
of general, accompanied Massena into Italy as one of 
his staff-officers, in 1799. His fortunes from this time 
were linked with those of Napoleon till the capitulation 
of Paris, March 31, 1814, when he became a Bourbonist. 
In that character he headed the army that invaded 
Spain in 1823, and was resident at Madrid some months 
as governor. Ile succeeded Marshal Moncey as gov- 
ernor of the Invalides 1842, and p. 1847. 

Ou’fa, Oo'fa, or U'fa, a river of European Russia, 
rising in the Ural Mountains, and after a S. W. course 
of 400 m., joining the Belaia at Oufa. 

Ou fa, OO fa, or Ufa, a town of Asiatic Russia, cap. 
of the govt. of Orenburg. at the junction of the Ouf 
and the Belaia, 200 m. N. of Orenburg, Lat. 54° 42’ N., 
Lon. 56° 18’ E. Pop. 6.000. 

Ought, (a/, en. Same as Avant, g. v. 

Ought, (awt,) v. imp, pp., or aux. (Originally, the pret. 
and pp. of owe, and used likewise in the present tenso as 
averb formed upon them.) Should; is proper, fit, or 
necessary ;—used in an impersonal sense; as, he vught to 
pay his debts. 

(Note. Onjht is now almost wholly used as an aux- 
fliary verb, denoting propriety, congruity, fitness, ex- 
pediency, moral incumbency, Ke in the action or con- 
dition prescribed by the governing verb.) 

Oui-dire, (we-d-r’.) [Fr.] Hearsay; a rumor, 

Ouis'titi, n. (Z0d/.) See Jaccnus, nnd MARMOSET. 

Ou lorrhagy. (60-lor’rij’,) n. (Or. oulon, the gnm, 
and ragé, u bursting forth.) (Med.) Hemorrhage from 
the gums. 

Ounce, (ouns,)n. [Fr. once; Sp. onza; Lat. uncia.] A 
denomination of English weight. In troy weight the 
ounce is the twelfth part of the pound, and weighs 450 
grains. 
teenth part of the pound, and equal to 49714 grains troy. 

(Au. The Leopardus uncia, a medium-sized cat of 


A Turk; a native or inhabitant of 
„ TURKEY. 
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In avoirdupois weight the onnce is the x- 
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mountainous regions of Asia, and distinguished by black 

Spots on a gray ground. 

Our, possess. pron. [A.S ure. See J.] Pertaining, or 

belonging to us; as, our native conntry. (Ours (A. S. 

ures, Which is primarily the possessive case of our (A. 

S. Are). is never u-ed as au adjective, but us n substitute 

for the adjective and the noun to which it belongs; as, 

your house is on a plain; ours is on a hill.) “ Ton 

Burke of Ours,” (i. e, our regimeut.)— Lever. 

phy,n. Same as URANOGRAPHY, q. v. 

En, u city of Mongolia, cup. of the 

Khalkas country, on the Tula, a tributary of the Ork- 

hon, on the grand route from Kiaklita to Pekin, 169 m. 

S.S.E. of Kiakhta; Lat. 48 N., Lon, 108° E, It is the 

seat of the Kootwoktwo, or deified Lama of the Mongols. 

Pup. 6,000. 

Ourology, Ouros’copy, n. [Gr. ouron, urine, 

legein, tu speak, und skopein, to inspect.) Inspection 

of urine, with regard to a diagnosis of disease. 

Ou'ro Pre'to, u city of Brazil, cap. of the prov. of 

Minas-Geraes, abt. 200 m. N. N. W. of Rio de Janeiro. It 

was founded in 1699, and received the name of Villu Rica 

on account of the rich gold mines in the vicinity, which 

are now nearly exhausted. Pop. 7,000. 

Ours, possess. pron. Sev OUR. 

Ourseif’, pron.; pl. Ourselves’. [Our and self] 

We; us; not others; — added to we, by way of emphasis 

or opposition and used chiefly in the plural. — Myself; 

— used reciprocally, und added after we and us, and also, 

sometimes, used without either for mys lf, in the regal 

style only; us, “ We ourself will follow.” — Shaks. 

Ouse, (4 n. ander. Same as Ooze, Q. v. 

Ouse, a river of England, co. of York, formed by the 

juuction of the Swale and Ure, and after a S.E. course 

of 60m, unites with the Trent to form the restuary of 
the Humber. It is navigable tor large vessels 45 m., or 
to York. — Ouse, (GREAT,) rises near Brackley, co. of 

Northampton, and after a N. E. course of 160 m., two- 

thirds of which is navigable, enters the Wash at Lynn 

Regis. — Ouse, ( LITTLE, ) or BAN ON River, falls into the 

Great Ouse, at the junction of the river Stoke, and the 

New Bedford aud Wisbeach Canal. 

Ouse, a river of prov. of Ontario, flowing into Lake 

zrie at Sherbrooke. 

Ousel, Ouzel, cl.) n. [ 

common to several species o 

See TURDIDE. 

Ous'ley’s Bar, in California, a town of Yuba co., abt. 
110 m. N.N.E. of Benicia. 

Oust, n. Sune as OAST, q. v. 

Oust, (vwst,) p.a. (O. Fr. oster; Fr. ôter, to remove; 
Provençal ostur, to take away; probably from L. Lat. 
haustare, frequent, of Lat. haurire, haustum, to draw 
out. See ExHaust.) To remove; to tako away; to 
vacate; as, “wager of law ousted,” — Hale, 

—To eject; to dispossess; to expel; to turn out. 

“The clergy were deprived and ousted by Act of Parliament.” 
Lesley. 

Ouster, (owst’er,) n. Disseizin: dispossession ; eject- 
ment; a putting out of holding or occupancy; us, 
“ ouster of the freehold.’ — Blackstone, 

Out, adr. [A. S. at, ate; D. wit; Ger. aus; Sansk. ut, 
upwards.) Without; on the outside: on the exterior, or 
beyond the limits of any inclosed place or fixed line: 
opposed to in or within; — used, specifically, in multi- 
furious senses; as, Abroad; not ai home; as, he is out 
of town;—acolloquialism for gone out.—In a state of 
discovery or revelation; as, the mystery is out, that is, 
has come out, is disclosed. — Not in hiding, concealment, 
secrecy, or confinement; as, “ Nature's custom holds... 
the woman will be out.” — Shaks. 

In a state of exhaustion or destitution; in a condition 
of being extinguished or effaced; with loss or deficiency ; 
in want, debt, or difficulty; as. my money is out, the 
light is out, his eyes are out.—Not in office or employ- 
Ment; as, to be out of work.—Abroad, or not at homo; 
in public; as, the troops were out to-day.—To the end; 
wholly; entirely; completely; as, the day wore out. 

“ The tale is iong, nor have I heard it out. — Dryden. 

—Loudly; forcibly; without restraint; in an open or free 
manner; as, to laugh out, to call out, to throw out. — 
In an error or embarrassment; mistaken; in a wrong 


Our’ga, or L 


A. S. osle.| (Zoŭl.) A name 
birds of the Theush family. 


or faulty position or opinion, 
* You are mightily out to take this for a token of esteem.” 
L Estrange, 
—Notin the hands of the owner; as, laud out on lease. — 
Ata loss; ina puzzle; perplexed; bewildered, 
“I have forgot my part, and Lam out.“ — Shaks. 


—Uncovered; denuded of garments; with clothes torn; 
wanting shelter; as, a coat out at elbows, pants oul at 
the knees, to be shut owt. 

(Notë. Out is extensively used asa prefix to com- 
pound words, all more or less having reference to the 
sense of issuing, extending, separating, drawing from, 
and the like, or of avy limit of restraint or inclosure ; 
also, implying excess, or the doing to a greater degree 
or in a better manner than.) 

Out and out, wholly; completely; thoroughly; with- 
out check or reservation; as, he is oul and out a good 
fellow. — Out af, from;—a phrase generally consid- 
ered as a preposition, and employed to denote an infinite 
variety of relations: as, derivation; origin: source: as, 
waters spring out of the earth, he finds amusement out of 
trifles. — Exclusion; dismission; absence; dereliction; 
departure; as, out of place, oul of favor, vut of fash 

hh Neglect of due attention or proper observance: as, he 
cannot be talked out of his purpose, — Extravagance ; 

irregularity; exorbitance; unusual deviation from a 

customary rule, standard, or regulation; as. this is ont 


the Old World, smaller than the leopard, inhabitiug the 


of order, he goes out of his way to find taults. — Disor- 


Outbring', v.a. 
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der; divergence from a normal or proper state or con- 
dition the violin is vat of tune, his digestion is out 
of tone, — Cousequence ; eflect; result ;— indicating the 
motive, cause, OF reason ; as, this was done out of spite, 
I will grant it out of charity. — Quotation or citation 
from an original; — in the sume sense as from ; ne, that 
passage is out of Byron.—State of being absent, or 
away from, or not within; as, 5 out of the country. 
— Liberation; emancipation; rescue; salvation; as, to 
be delivered out of trouble. — State of exceeding the 
limits of, or of being beyond; as, out of reach, out of 
sight, out of mind. — kxcess; extreme measure or de- 
gree; — corresponding with beyond ; as, she was fright- 
ened out of her wits. —- Exhaustion ; deprivation ; loss; 
collapse; as, to be out of breath from ruuning, to be out 
of funds. —Out of frame (vulgarly, out of sorts), not in 
natural or proper condition; unwell; deranged; disor- 
dered; irregular; as, he is vut of sorts after too much 
wine.—Out of hand, at once: forthwith; on the moment; 
without delay; as, to get work done out of hand.— Out of 
one’s time, having reached majority or maturity; past 
one’s minority or apprenticeship; us, next week 1 am 
out of my me. — Out of print, no longer purchasable; 
not in the market, all previous copies having been dis- 
posed of; as, the book is out of print. — Out of season, 
not in season; at an unsuitable or improper time; nsoye- 
ters are out of season from April till September, a joke 
out of season. — Out of temper, in ill-temper: peevish; 
morose ; irritated ; as, a little thing puts her out ten- 
per.—Oulof trom, not in seafaring condition; dismantled; 
improperly stowed, fitted, or rigged, — said of a ship; 
hence, vet having the usual power, disposition, or apti- 
tude; as, I felt out of trim for work — Out of tune, dis- 
sonant; discordant; harsh; inharnionions, as the sound 
ofa musical instrument; — hence, ruffled; annoyed ; dis- 
tempered; not having n usual equanimity of mind or 
manner; as, I found him out of tune. — Owi of twist, or 
winding, even; not having a winding or twist; — used 
in application to surtaces in mechanism. — Oul of wind, 
exhausted of breath; in a punting state; as. he was 
out of wind alter the first round. (Colloq.) — Out to out, 
(Curp.) From exterior to exterior, including all dimen- 
sions; — used in reference to measurements, — Out upon 
you, out upon itt, away with you; away with it;— terms 
of opprobrium or contempt. 

Out, u. He who, or that which, is without ;—specifically, 
one who is not in office; — opposed to in, g. v.— A 
nook or corner; an open place or space around or out- 
side of; —principally applied in the phrase ins and 
ouls. Seo IN. 

(Printing.) An omission made in setting up copy. 
To make un out. (Print.) To omit something in set- 
ting up type from copy. 

—v.a. To put out; to eject; to expel; to drive away from 
by expulsion, (R.) 

“The members were counted deserters, and outed of their 
places in Parliament." — King Charles 1. 

—interj. Away! hence! begone! off! — used as an excla- 
mation of command, and expressive also of abhorrence 
or contempt. 

„Out, damned spot! out, I say." — Shaks. 


Outagamie, (00-ta-gu-mee'.) in Wisconsin, an E. co.; 
area, abt. 675 sq. m. Rivers. Fox and Wolf rivers. 
Surface, mostly level; so, moderately fertile. Cap. 
Appleton. Pop. abt. 25,000. 

Outact, v.a. To exceed or go beyond in acting. 

Outar’gue, v.a. To surpass iu argument. 

Outbab’b v.a. To surpass or exceed in prattling 
talk; as, one Woman outbabbles another. 

OutbalVance, v.a. To outweigh; to exceed in weight, 
effect, or consequential result. 

Outbar’,, v.a. To bar out; to shut out by a bar or 
barriers. 

Outbat’ter, v.a. To outdo in battering, as in a siege. 

Outbeg’, v.a. To surpass in begging. 

Outbel/low, v.a. To bellow louder than. 

Outbid', v.a. (imp. OUTBADE.) To bid higher than; 
to go beyond in the offer of a price. 

Outbid’der, n. A person who outbids another. 

Outblaze, v.a. To transcend in blazing. 

Outbleat, r.a. To surpass in bleating. 

Outbloom’, v. a. To bloom in greater perfection than. 

Out’blown, a. Inflated or distended with wind. 

OutbluSh,, v.a. To blush brighter or deeper than. 

Outboard, u. (Naw) That which is not on ship- 
board; — opposed to inboard ; as, outboard cargo. 

Out/born, a. Foreign; exotic; not native-born. 

Outbound, a. Proceoding from one port to another 
abroad or distant; — snid of a ship. 

Outbow’, v.a. To surpass in bowing. 

Outbowed, (-ldu’,) a. Bowed, bent, or curved outward; 
convex, 

Outbrag’, v.a. To exceed in bragging; to gasconade. 

Outbrave’, v.a. To exceed in heroic dash or bravery. 
— To bear down by insolent conduct. — To surpass in 
splendid appearance. 

Outbrazen, (n,) v.a. To bear down with an im- 
pudent or brazen face. 

Outbreak, (%, n. A breaking or bursting forth; 
eruption; outburst. 

“The flash and outbreak of a fiery mind.” — Shaka. 


Out’/breaker, n. A wave dashing upon the rocks; n 
breaker, 


Out’breaking, n. That which makes an ernption 


„ Outbreathe’, v. d. To weary by having better breath 


—To canse to go forth, as breath. 
That sign of Inst outhreathed life.” — Spenser, 
v. a. To breathe ont; to exhale, 
Gut bribe“, r.a. To surpass or go beyond in bribing 
To bring or bear out; to produce. 
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Outbud’, v.n. To sprout forth. 

Outbui (-bild,) v.a. To exceed in building; to sur- 

ass in permanence of building. 

Out’-building, (-Lild-ing,)n. An out-honse or bnild- 
ing detached from, and belonging to,a farm or conntry- 
house. 

Outburn’, v. a. or r. n. To exceed in burning. 
Outburst. „. A bursting or breaking out; an erup- 
tion: an explosion; as, un outburst of passion or anser. 
Outeant'!. v. 4. To surpass in canting, ranting, or play- 

ing a Puritanical part. 

Out’cast, n. One who is cast out, ejected, or expelled; 
a castaway; 

—a. Thrown away; cast out; rejected as useless. 

Outchent', „ a. To cheat to a greater extent than 
another; to dupe, 

Out-elear’‘ance, n. ((m.) Clearance from, or ont 
of. a port, as of a ship or cargo. 

Outelimb. (/', ) v.a. To surpass in climbing. 


Out come, (-/im,) n. That which comes out of, or fol- O 


lows as a necessary consequence of something else; 
issue; result; effect. 

Outcompass, (Vun cpr v. a. To exceed the compass, 
limits, or bounds of. 

Out'-court, n. An exterior court. 

Outeraft, v.a. To exceed in craft or cunning. 

Ont'erier, n. One who cries out or proclaims; a her- 
Abl or public crier. 

Out' crop. n. (Geol.) The intersection of the plane of 
any bed or stratum with the surface of the earth at any 
place. The various stratified rocks being almost with- 
out exception inclined at an angle more or less consid- 
erable to the horizon, they must cut it at some line, 
This may either form a kind of cliff if the bed is hard, or 
may be a depression and covered by vegetable soil if soft 
and decomposable, In the latter case it can only be de- 
tected by removing the surface, unless indeed a change 
in the soil itself is fected by the change in the under- 
lying rock. 

v. n. (Geol.) To come forth to the surface of the 
ground; —said of strata; as, oulcropping quartz. 

Out ery. u. A loud or vehement cry; a ery or ejacu- 
lation of distress. — Clamor ; public vociferation, indica- 
tive of opposition or hatred. 

A loud and universal outcry against ingratitude.” — Swift. 

—A public sale; an anction; a vendue. (R.) 

Outdare’, v.a. To venture beyond; to surpass in hardi- 
hood or daring. 

Outdaz’zle, v. a. To exceed in dazzling. 

Outdo, v.a. To perform more perfectly than another; 
to transcend; to excel; to surpass, 

* An impostor outdoes the original.” — L' Estrange. 

Outdoor, a. Extraforancous; being without the 
house or building; as, outdoor sports. 

Gaucdoors, adv. Out of doors; abroad; not inside the 

ouse. 

Outdraw’, v.a. To draw, extract, pull, or force out. 

Outdream,, v.a. To dream beyond. 

Outdrink’, v.a. To surpass in drinking. 

Outdwell, v.a. To dwell or remain beyond. 

He outdecells his home.“ — Shaka, 

Onut’er, a. (comp.of ovr.) Being farther ont than some- 
thing else; exterior; being on the outside; external; — 
opposed to inner; as, the vuler gate. 

Out/erly, a. Toward the outside. (R 

Out/ermost, a. (superl. from OUTER. 


} Being farthest 
ont, or on the extreme external part; remotest from the 
midst; — correlative to innermost. 

Outface’, v.a. To look out of countenance; to brave, 
by putting a good face on; to resist or bear down by im- 
pudepee or effrontery. 

“ We'll ont/ace them and outawear them too.“ —Shaka. 


Out fall, . 
ing ont; a disugreemont; a quarrel. 
lish provincialism. 

Outfawn,, v. a. 
lation. 

Outfeast’, v. a. To excel in feasting. 

Outfeat’, v.a. To surpass in the performance of a feat. 

Out’-field, n. (Agric.) In Scotland, arable land which 
bears a succession of crops without being manured. 
(See IX-FIKLD.) —In Scotland, a tieid lying at sume dis- 
tance from the farm-house, 

Outfit, n. A fitting ont, as of a ship for a voyage; ex- 
penses incurred, or articles used in preparing aud fur- 
nishing a ship for a voyage.— Equipment; menus, 
money, or supplies furnished for a journey or expedi- 
tion; — hence, an allowance of expenses allotted for the 
performance of any special duty involving travel or resi- 
dence abroad, 

Out fitter, n. One who furnishes supplies and equip- 
ments for a voyage or journey. 

Outflank’, v.a. (Mil) To extend the flank of one 
army beyond that of another. 

Outflash’, v. a. To surpass in scintillating or flashing. 

Outflat'ter, v.a. To excel in fluttering. 

Outflow, n. An efflux; a flowing out; ebb; as, the 
oulfino of the tide. 

—v. n. To ebb; to flow out. 

Outfly’, v.a. To surpass in flying. 

Outfool, v. a. To go beyond in folly. 

Outfrown,, v.a. To frown down, 

Datgaze’, r.a. To sev farther than. (R.) 

Outgen’eral, v. a. To exc in generalship; to ac- 
quire advantage over by superior military skill, 

Outgive’, v. d. To surpass in giving. 

Outgo’, v. a. (imp. ovTWENT; pp. OUTGONE.) To ad- 
vance before in going; to go beyond or faster than. — 
To surpass; to excel.— To circumvent; to overreach, 

—v. n. To gu out; to terminate. 


A fall or current of water. — A tiff; a fall- 
(Used as an Eng- 


to surpass in fawning or servile adu- 
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Out! go, n. That which goes out; expenditure; cost; 
outlay ; — correlative to income. 
Out'goer, u. Que who gues out, leaves, or departs. 

Outgoing, n. Act or state of going out.— Outgo; 

expenditure: that which goes out; outlay. — Closing 
part; end; limit; extreme; — heuce, the entire or com- 
plete thing. 

Outgrin’, v. a. To surpass in grinning. 

Out ground, n. Ground lying at a distance. 
Outgrow, v.a. To surpass or exceed iu growth. — To 
| grow too great or too old for; as, to outgrow one’s 
| clothes, to outgrow a woman's liking. 


an exile; one driven from home or country. Oulgrowth, n. Excessive development of growth; 


enlargement beyond reasonable limits. —That which 
has grown ont of anything; offshoot; progeny. 

Out’-guard, . (/.) Anoutlying guard; a picket; a 
patrol; — hence, any defensive arrangement placed at a 
distance from the main body. 

Outgash’, v. u. To gush or flow ont or forth. 
Uhaal,n. (Nu.) A rope used on shipboard for 

hanling out the clue of a booni-sail. 

Out-Her'od, v.a. To exceed in resemblance the cru- 
elty of Herod; — hence, to surpass; to go beyond in any 
excess of evil or obliquity. 

It out- Herods Herod.” — Shaka, 

Out’-house, n. Same as OUT-BUILDING, q. v. 

Out ing. u. Act of going out, or taking the air. — That 
which goes out; an emission; an exudation; an evacua- 
tion. — In sume districts of England, a junket or feast 
given by an apprentice to his friends on the occasiun of 
his completing his time, 

Outjest, v. u. To overpower by jesting. 

Outjug’ gle, v.a. To excel in juggling or legerdemain. 

Out jut, n. That which juts out or projects from any- 
thing. 

Outknave, (-niv’,) v.a. To surpass in knavery. 

Outla’bor, Outla’bour, v. a. To exceed or excel 
in laboring. 

Outlandish, a. A. S. utlendise ; vut and land] For- 
eign; exotic; not native; as, vullandish curiosities ; 
hence, vulgar; unconth; rude; rustic; barbarous; not 
in harmony with popular tastes or usage; as, oullandish 
behavior, 

ontlast; v.a. To last longer than; to go beyond in 
duration, 

Outlaugh, (-lif’,) v. a. To outdo in laughing. — To 
laugh down; to discomfit by laughing. 

Outlaw, n. [A. S. utlaga, titluh; out, and law.) One 
excluded from the benefit of the law, or deprived of its 
protection, 

—v. d. [A. S. utlagian.] To deprive of the benefit aud pro- 
tection of the law; to proscribe; to make alien. 

“He that is drunken is outluw'd by himself.’ — Herbert. 

—To set aside from Jegal jurisdiction; to deprive of legal 
furce; as, to outlaw u claiin. 

Outlawry, u. (Eng. Law.) An exclusion from the 
protection of the law, so that an outlaw cannot bring 
actions, &c., and his property is forfeited to the crown, 
although with respect to real property the forfeiture 
does not in some cases extend beyond his own fe. An 
outlaw is, however, still entitled to the protection of 
the criminal law. Outlawry may be intlicted as a pun- 
ishment (iu criminal cases) for non-appearance to an 
indictment, or (in civil cases) for absconding atter judg- 
ment, leaving the judgment debt unpaid. In the U. S., 
oullawry ip civil cases is unknown, and the criminal 
cases are very rare, if, indeed, there be any. 

Outlay’, v. 4. To lay out; to open to view; to expose, 

Outlay, u. A laying out or expending. — Cost ; e 
penditure; outgo; that which is laid out or expended ; 
as, u large outlay of capital. 

Outleap’, v. a. To outdo in leaping; to pass beyond 
by leaping. 

zn. Sally; flight; escape. (R.) 

“Youth must have some liberty, some outleaps." — Locke. 
Outlearn, (-lérn’,) v. u. To surpass or outdo in learning. 
Outlet, „. An exit; a passage outward; a way of 

egress; the place or means by which anything escapes 
or is discharged. 

*t Hysterics, the outlet of a woman's fury.“ — Cotten. 
Outlet’, v.a. To let free; to emit; to exude. 
Oatlicker, n. (Ger. auslieger.] (Naut.) A small 

boom jutting out astern from the poop. 

Outlie’, v.a. To surpass in lyin 2 
Out“lier. n. One who is non-resident in the place or 
district with which his duty or vocation connects Him. 

(Geol.) The name given to a portion of stratified rock 
remaining in its place in an isolated position after the 
part of the rock that once connected it with the main 
deposit has been removed by denudation, An out-lier 
is thus in advance of the general crop of the stratum 
to which it belongs. 

Outline, n. The exterior line: the line or contour by 
which a figure is defined outwardly. — The first sketch 
or draught of a figure; the naked delineation of an ob- 


ject. — Hence, the first general sketch or draught of 
any scheme, enterprise, or design. 3 
—v.a. To draw the exterior line or contour of. —To 
sketch; to dranght; to delineate; to draw in outline. 
Outlin’ear, a. Forming un outline: pertaining, or hav- 
ing reference to, or being in outline, 
Outlive, (,) v. a. To live longer than; to sur- 
vive. — To ontlive to better purpose. 
Outliv’er, n. One who outlives ; a survivor. 
Outlook’, v.a. To face down: to browbeat. 
To outlook conqnest, and to win renown.” — Shake, 
—n. [Fr. rigie.] A looking out; vigilant watch. — The 
place where one ia placed on the look-out; a watch- 
tower; a semaphore, — Prospect guined by looking out; 


viow; sight. 
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|Out-reckon, (-rék’n,) v. a. 


OUTR 


Outlustre, (Jur.) v. a. To surpass in effulgence, 
lustre, or brightness. 

Outlying, a. Lyiug out or on the exterior; being on 
the exterior or frontier; as, outlying pickets. — Lying 
or beiug at a distance from the main body or design ; re- 
mote; far removed. 

„We have taken all the outlying parts of the Spanish mon- 
archy.” — Addison. 

Outmanceuvre, (-ii’v7,) v. a. 
vring. 

Outman’tle, v.a. To mantle more than. (x.) 

Out-mareh’, v.a. To pass in marching; to march so 
as to leave behind; as, “the horse oul-marched the 
foot.” — Clarendon, 

Outmeasure, (-mezh'ur,) v. a. To exceed in measure, 
extent, or capacity, 

Out'most, a. Outermost; most remote or distant 
from the middle; farthest outward. 

Outmoant, v.a. To mount above. 

Outnamel, v.a. To exceed iu naming. 

Out' ness. u. Separatencss; remoteness; state of being 

out or beyond, — Externality ; objectivity; having ex- 

istence with space or spatial relations; materiality. 
ise’, . d. To outdo in noisiness. 
um ber. v.a. To exceed in number; to be nu- 
ally greater than. 
In the open air; outdoor: extra- 
eus; not being within a building or place of shel- 
ter; as, oul-uf-door exercise. 

Out-of-doors’, adv. Outdoors, 

Out-of-the-way, a. Singular; unique; remarkable; 
strange; unusual; different from the ordinary way, 
method, manner, usage, or fashion ; —used colloquially ; 
as, un out-of-the-way kind of person, an out-of-the-way 
mode of acting. 

Out-par’amour, v. a. 
tresses or concubines. (R.) 


“ He out-paramoured the Turk." — Shas. 


Out’-parish, n. An outlying parish; a parish lying 
without the Is of a city, or the confines of a civic or 
territorial jurisdiction. 

Out part. n. A part distant from the main or centre 
part; as, the oulparts of n diocese, 

Outpass’, v.u. To pass beyond; to pass and go for- 
ward in advance. 

Out-patient, (dent.) n. A patient who receives 
medical relief from a hospital, while resident outside its 
walls, 

Outpeer’, v a. To surpass or excel; to outvie. 

Out-pensioner, (-pen'shon-r,.) n. In England, a 
pensioner belonging to a royal hospital, as Greenwich 
or Chelsea, who has full liberty to fix bis residence 
where he pleases, 

Outpoise, (-poise’,) v. a. To overbalance; to ontweigh. 

Oul’porch, u. An outer porch, or entrance-gate. 

Out! port. n. A sub-port within the jurisdiction of a 
chief custom house; a harbor, haven, or port somewlmt 
distant from the chief port or centre of commercial busi- 
ness; as, Jersey City is an outport of New York. 

Outpost. n. (Mil) A body of men posted beyond the 
main guard ; so called because being without the bounds 
or limits of the camp. 

Outpour’, v.a. To effuse; to emit in a mass or vol- 
ume; to discharge or send forth in a stream. 

Outpray’,r a. To exceed in prayer or supplication. 

Outpreach, v.a. To surpass or outvie in preaching. 

Outquench', v.a. To extingui-h; to put out. 

Out rage. v.a. [Fr.; It. oltraggio; L. Lat. ultragium 
— Lat. ultra, beyond, exceeding, und agere, to act.] To 
exceed in rage. (R.)— To do extreme violence or in- 
jury to; to treat with exceeding violence or wrong; to 
abuse by rude or insolent language; to injure by rough, 
course treatment of whatsoever kind. 

—v.n. To perpetuate an outrage; to commit an excess. 

—n. Excessive abuse or injury done toa person or thing; 
injurious or rude violence offered to persons or things; 
wanton mischief; gross detriment. 

Outrageous, (-rd‘jis,) d. [It. oltragiose ; Fr. outra- 
geur.) Committing or comprising an outrage ; enor- 
mous; atrocious; exceeding reason, decency, or all 
bounds of moderation; violent; furious; exorbitant; 
tumultuous; turbulent; as, outrageous villainy, outra- 
genus abuse, to pay an outrageous price for an article, Ac. 

Outra’‘geously, adv. In an outrageous manner; 
with great violence; furiously ; excessively, 

Outra’geousness, n. State or quality of being out- 
rageous; fury; violence; enormity; excess. 

Outrance, (60’tréngs,) n. [Fr.] The last extremity; 
as, a combat d Uoutrance, that is, a combat to the death. 

Out-rank’, v. a. To precede in rank; to be of higher 
rank than. 

Out-raze’, v. a. To raze to utter demolition. 

Outré, (66-tra’,) a. [Fr., from oufrer, to magnify, from 
Lat. ultra.) Singular; grotesque; bizarre; being ont 
of the ordinary kinds of persons or course of things; 
extravagant; peculiar; as, to make an outré appearance. 

Out-reach’, v. a. To reach beyond; to extend further 
than a certain limit. 

Out-reason, (-rč'zn,) v.a. To surpass in reasoning. 

To surpass in computa- 


To outdo in manœu- 


0 


To exceed in keeping mis 


tion ; to exceed in reckoning, 

Outrecuidance, (6—-triih-kwé-dénge’,) n. Fr. from 
outré, beyond, and cuider, to think.) Inordinate pre- 
sumption, (n.) 

Outreign, (Ay,) v. a. 
throngh the whole of. 

Outremer, „ Fr.] The name given in France to the 
fine pulverized portions of lapis-lazuli nsed by painters. 

Out-ride’, r.a. To pass or get beyond in riding, to 
ride faster than. 


To reign longer than; to reign 


Nee ee ee eee eee 


OUTS 


—To travel abont; to go out riding, whether in a vehi- 
cle or on horseback. 

Out’ride, u. A riding out; an excursion ; a ride, or 
place for riding out. 

Out rider, u. One who rides abont on horseback ; — 
specifically, a mounted servant or lucquey who attends | 
a carriage or cavalcade. 

Outrig'ger. u. (aut.) A kindof boom or spar pro- 
jected over the sides, &c. of a vessel, for extending ropes 
and sails, and the like purposes; also, a boat carrying 
such; as, to row an putriyger. 

Oat’ right, (-rit.) adr. Straightw directly; imme- 
diately; at once; without delay; as, the last was hanged 
outright. — Utterly; completely; wholly ; entirely; as, 
he laughed outright. 

Outring’, v.a. To ring londer than. 

Outri‘val, v.a. To surpass in excellence; to outdo in 
importance or esteem. 

Outroar’, v.a. To exceed in ronring. 

Outro’mance, v.a. To surpass or outdo in romantic 
character. 

“Their real sufferings outromanced the fictions of many.“ Fuller. 
n. Au outer room; an exterior apartment; 
an Ante-room. 

Outroot, r.a. To extirpato; to eradicate. 

fou exceed or go beyond in running; to 
leave behind in progress; as, the Migut of a bullet out- 
runs the eye. — To exceed; as, to vutrun one’s income, 
To outrun the constable, to spend more than one is able 
to pay (Used colloquially.) - TU. 

Outrush', v.a. To rush out with some degree of force; 
to issue forth hurriedly or expeditiously, 

Outsail’, v.a. To pass by or leave behind in sailing; as, | 
we nutsailed the chase, and brought her to. 

Outscent, (, v.a. To smell stronger than, or 
overpower in odor, (k.) 

Outseold’, v.a. To scold or browbeat more than. 

Outscorn’, v.a. To despise: tocrush by open contempt. 

Outseour ing. n. That which is scoured or washed ont. | 

Outse v. a. (imp. and pp. OUTSOLD.) To exceed in 
the prices of articles sold. — To surpass in umount of 
sales. — To fetch, or realize, a higher price. 

Out-sentry,n. (Mil) A vidette; an out-guurd; a 
picket who guards the approach to any place, 

Out'set. u Beginning; commencement in any business 
or undertaking; as, the outset of life, 

Out-settler, n. One who settles in a place remote 
from others. 

Outshine’, v. a. To excel in lustre, attraction, or ex- 
cellence. 

—v.n. To emit lustre; to shine out or forth with bril- 
liance ; as, “bright outshining beams."—Shoks. 

Outshoot,, v. u. To shoot farther than. — To shoot be- 

— hence, to get in udvance. 

me men are resolved never to outshoot their forefathers’ 
Norris. 

Outshut', v. a. To shut out; to exclude. 

Outside, z. The side or part of a thing that is outer- 
most; the exterior; the external surtace; the part, 
end, or side which forms the surface or superficies ; su- 
perficial appearance; external man, 

“ His vanities were but the outside of the Roman Brutus.“ Shaka. | 

—The part or place that lies without or beyond a limit or | 
inclusure; as, the outside of n house or apartment.—Ut- 
most; the ultimate limit as to number, quantity, ex- 
tent, degree, and the like; as, fifty dollars is the outside 
of my offer. — The person who, or thing which, is with- 
out; — hence, an outside passenger of a vehicle, as dis- 
tinguished from one who is inside; as, the mail-goach 
carried twelve outsides, (Used in England.) 

. On the outside ernal; exterior; superficial; con-| 
sisting in outward appearance: as, outside show. 

Outsider. n. One unconnected with the party, clique, 
concern, business, Kc. spoken of; one having no inter- 
est or kindred feeling with what is going ou. 

Outsin . „a. To sin beyond others, 

Outsing’, v. a. To excel in singing. 

Outsit’', v.a. To sit longer than the time permitted. 

Outskip', v.a. To evade by retreat. 

Out’skirt, n. Border: frontier; confine: suburb ; out- 
post; as, the outskirts of a city or country, 

Outsleep’, v.a. To sleep longer than, 

Outslide’, n.n. To advance or progress by sliding. 

Outsoar’, r.a. To soar above or beyond, 

Ontsonnd’, r.a. To surpass in sound. 

Outspar’kle, v.a. To sparkle excerdingly. 

Outspeak’, v. a. To speak more, oftener, longer, or 

onder than, 

Outspeed’, v. a. To excel in speed or rapidity of 
motion, 

Out’spend,n. Outlay; expenditure; disbursement. (x.) 

Outspin’,v.a. To spin ont; to run through; to finish. 

Outsport, v.a. To outdo in sporting. 

Let's teach ourselves not to outsport discretion.""—Shaka. 

Outspread, (-spred’,) v. a. To extend; to spread out; 
to diffuse. 

Out'spread, a. Expanded; extended; diffused; cir- 
culated. 

Outspring,, v. a. To issue or spring forth. 

Outstand’, v. n., (imp. and pp. outstoop.) To project} 
or jut out forward from the main body. — To stand or! 
linger behind the proper time;— hence, to be unpaid, 
as a debt or obligation. 

—v.a. To withstand; to resist steadily. 
beyond the specified time. 

Outstanding, a. Projecting outward. — Remaining 
unpaid; not collected; as, outstanding debts. 

Outstare’, v. a. To stare ont of countenance; to 


(x.) — To stand 


| Out-tongue,, v. a. 


OUZE 


Out’starting, a. Starting out; as, outstarting eye- 
balls. 

Outstep,, v.a. To exceed or pass beyond; as, to out- 
st p the bounds of propricty. 

Outstorm’, v.a. To excel in storming. 

Out'-street, n. A street in the outshirts or suburbs 
ofa town; a street beyond the walls of acty. 

Outstretch, v.a. To stretch or spread out; to en- 
large; to expand; as, with outslre(ched wis. 

Outstride’,v.a. To surpass in striding or progressing. 

Outstrip’, v.a. To outrun; to outgo; to wivauce be- 
yond; to make greater speed than; to leave beliud; as, 
he outstripped all competitors, 

Outsuf fer, v. a. To surpass in the endurance of 
sufiering. 

Outswear’, v. a., (imp. and pp. ouTswore.) To over- 
power by swearing. 
Outsweet'en, v. a. 

lilluvusness. 
Outswell, v.a. To overflow; to swell over. 
Out-talk, jack’) v.a. To overpower by talking; to 
outdo in speech. N 
Out-tell’, r.a. To exceed in telling; to tell, count, or 
compute more than, 
Out- term, u. Au external or superficial thing, occur- 
rence, or remark, 
Out-ihrow’, v.a. To throw out or beyond. 
ra. To toil tua greater degree than another. 
To beat down by talk or clamor, 
Out-travel, v.a. To exceed in travelling; to journey 
more than, ` 
Out-twine’, v.a. To disentangle; to extricate; to 
untold or untasten ; — opposed to entwine, (q. v 
Outvalue, r.a. To transcend in price; to exceed in 
valno or estimation. 
Outven om, v.a. To exceed in poison. 
„Slauder's tongue outvrnoms all. —Shaks. 


Outvie’, v.a. To exceed in vying with, or in rivalry; 

Outvillain, v.a. To exceed in villainy. 

Outvote, v.a. To exceed in the number of votes 
given and declared; to deteat by a plurality of suffrage. 

Outwalk, % v.a. To leave behind in pedestrian- 
ism; to walk faster than. 

Out' wall, n. The exterior wall of a building or forti- 
fication Superticial uspect or appearance, (k.) 

Outward, d. (A. S. tiweurd, or dtoweard ut, out, 
and weard, towards.] External; exterior; outer; torm- 
ing the superficial part; — in contradistinction to in- 
ward; as, an outward appearance, an oulward gar- 
ment. — Adventitious; extrinsic. 

“An o,“ ufd bonvur for an inward toil.""—Shake, 


To exceed in sweetness or mel- 


—Tending to the outer or exterior part. 
„The fire will force its outward way. — Dryden. 


—n. External form; exterior; outer appearance; as, “a 
fair outward.” (Nαν (R.) 

—adv. ‘Toward the outer parts; tending or directed to- 
ward the exterior or external surtuce. —Seaward ; to 
some foreign clime or region from some port or country; 
as, a ship bound or cleared outward. 

Out’ward-bound, a. Bound outwardly, or to for- 
eign parts, as a ship; — opposed to homeward-bound, 

Out wardly, adv. Externally; in an outward man- 
nor; ou the outside; — opposed to tnwardly;— hence, 
apparently; seemingly; superficially; mot intrinsically; 
us, some men are culwardly religivus, aud find it profit- 
able. 

twards, adv. See OUTWARD. 
Outwateh, v.a. To exceed in watching. 
Out way. n. A by-way; a roundabout passage out. 
twear, %%.) v.a. To lust longer than; to exceed 
in duration. — To pass irksomely or tediously; as, to 
outwear the night. 

Outwea'ry, v. a. To fatigue; to tire ont. 

Outweep, v.a. To weep longer than another, 

Outweigh, (ü,) v.a. To exceed in weight or gravity 
of substance, — To preponderate in value, interest, in- 
fluence, or importance. 

“Your truth to him outweighs your love to me." — Dryden, 


Outwent’, imp. of OUTGO, 7. v. 

Outwhore, (-/4:’,) v.a. To surpass in lewdness or 
lechery 

Outwing’, v.a. To outstrip in flying; to move faster 
on the wing. 

Outwit’, v. a. To surpass in wit or wisdom ; to ontdo in 
design or stratagem, craft or subtlety: to defeat or im- 
pair by superior sagacity or ingenuity ; to overreach ; 
to get the best of. 

Outwork, (-wurk’.) v. a. (imp. ovTWORKED (-wurkt), 
or OUTWROUGHT (-rawt); pp. cuTWROUGUT.) To surpass 
in the performance of work or labor, 


a fortress which is erected without the outer wall, within 
or beyond the moat or principal ditch. 

Outworthl, v.a. To exceed in worth, value, or estima- 
tion. 

Outwrite, (-rit’,) v. a. To write better, quicker, or 
longer than, 

Outza'ny. r.a. To surpass in buffoonery or tomfoolery. 

Ouviran’dra, u. ( Bot.) A genus ot plants, order. 
caginacee O. fenestralis, the Lattice-leaf, Lace-leat, 
Water-yam, or Ouvirandrano, is a native of Madagascar, 
and grows in running streams. Its flowers are in forked 
spikes. The leaves are very curious, the blade resem- 
bling lattice-work or open needlework of a most reg- 
ular pattern. The whole appearance of the plant is 
very heautiful, It grows very well in hot-honse aquaria. 


browbeat; to face down with impudence or effrontery. 
*I would outstare the sternest cyes that look," — Shuke. 


\Ouze, (062, 


Ouvirandra’no, n. (Bot) See OUVIRANDRA. 
) n. and v. Same as OOZE, q.v- 
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Out work. n. ( Fortif.) Any work or sectional part of | 


OVER 


Ouzel. (55z'l,) n. (J N.) Seo TURDME. 

Ovan, n pl. [From Lat. . (tre. Egg shaped or- 
naments carved ou tue Contour of the ovolo, or quarter- 
round, and separated from cach other by anchors and 
wrrow-heads, 

Oval. u. (Fr. ovale; Lat. oralis, from orum, ege, the 
shape of un egg; „kin to Gr. Gdn. See Hau.) Ov tho 
shape, form, or figure of an egg; resembling the lengi- 
tudinal appearance of an egg. — Oblong and curvil 
bounded by a curve-line returning to itself: elliptical. 

(Bot.) Muliptical in a great degree. 

—n. (Math.) Any curve, or isolated branch of a curve, 
which returns into itself. 3 

Ovalibu'men, u. 1128 ovum, egg. and Eng. alhumen.] 
The albumen or white of an egg; — in contradistinction 
to the serum of the blood. 

OvalViform, a. [Eng. oval and form.) Egg-shaped; 
having one of two perpendicular sections circular, aud 
the other oval. 

O’vally, adr. In an oval form : so as to be oval. 

O'val-shaped, (C/ a. Oval. 

Ova'rial, Ovarian, a. Pertaining to the female 
OVETICS. 

Ovariot‘omy, n. [Gr. carton, ovary, and fome, inci- 
sion | (Sury.) The operation for removing the ovary, 

Ova rious, a. Consisting of eggs. (K) 

Ovary, n. (Fr. oraire; Sp. ovario; Low Lat. ovaria, 
from Lat. ovum, egg; Gr. oarion, dim. of om. egg.) ( Hot.) 
That part of the pistil, or central organ of a flower, which 
contuns the rudimentary seeds or ovoles. These rudi- 
mentary seeds are attached to n projection on the walls 
of the ovary, called the placenta, 
The ovary is said to be compound 
when it is composed of two or 
More ovaries combined together; 
it is said to be simple, when it 
constitutes the lower part of a rim- 
ple pistil, or of one of the carpels 
ofan spocarpous pistil, (See Cen- 
PeLand Pistip.)'Theovary, whether 
simple or compound, may be esther 
adherent to the calyx, or free from 
it. In the former case. us in the 
Myrtle, it is inferior ov adherent, 
and the calyx is superior; in the 
latter, as in the Lychnis. it is supe- 
rior or free, and the calyx inferior. 
Bee PL'CENTA. 

(Anat. and Physiol.) The ovaries 
are the organs in which the ova 
are formed in oviparous animals. 
By analogy, the name has been given to two ovoid 
bodies which, in women, are placed on each side of the 
uterus, between the Fallopian tube and round ligament. 
They are composed of a very close, spongy texture (stro- 
mia), and of small vesicles (,t Grau fieni), filled 
with a clear fluid; these vesicles contain ovules, which 
detuch themselves from the ovary before and after fe- 
cundation, and are carried into the cavity of the uterus 
by the Fallopian tube. — Dunglison. 

O'vate, O'vated, u. [Lat. orutus.] Shaped like an egg. 

(Tol.) Presenting the shape of a section of an egg; 
as, an ovate leaf. 

O'vate-acu’minate, a. (Bot.) Having a form inter- 
mediary between ovate and cylindraceous; ovato-acu- 
minate. 

O'vate-ob'long, Ova'to-ob'long, „. ( Bot.) Hav- 
ing a form intermediary between ovate and oblong. 

O^ nte-cylindraceous, (-/7a'sius,) a. ( Bet.) Hav- 
ing a form intermediary between ovate aud cylindra- 
ceons; ovate-cylindraceous, 

Ian ceolate. a. (Bot.) Having a form inter- 
y between ovate and lanceolate. 

O’vate-sub‘ulate, a (%, Having a form inter- 
mediary between ovate and subulate. 

Ovation, (-ra'siun,) n. [Lat. ovatio, from ovo, ovatus, 
to celebrate an ovation, from oris = Gr. Hs.] (Rom, 
Hist.) A lesser sort of triumph among the ancient 
Romans, in which sheep were sacrificed instead of bul- 
locks. Ovations were granted when the success was not 
brilliant enough to justify a triumph: or when the war 
was not completely ended by it. as in the case of Mar- 
cellus (Liry xxvi. 21); or if the enemy were not hon- 
orable, as in the servile war with Spartacus, &c. 

—Hence, a manifestation of popular applause; acclaim 
paid to one who is a public favorite. 

Ovn'to-acu’minate, a. (.) Same as Ovarte- 
ACUMINATE, Q. v. 

Ova'to-cylindra’ceous, a. See Ovatz- 
CYLINDRACEOUS. 

| Ova'to-rotun‘date, a. ( Bot.) Roundly ovate ; having 
a form intermediary between that of an egg aud a 
sphere. 

Ov'ealty, Ov'elty, n. (Law.) See OWELTY. 

Oven, (ŭvn.) n. [A. S. and Ger. ofen; Icel. afn.] A 
furnace; a place arched over with brickwork or mason- 
ry for baking, heating, or drying anything. — An ap- 
paratus for roasting, baking, or drying; as, a Dutch oren, 

Ov'en-bird, n. (Z1) The Golden-crowned Thrush, 
Siurus aurocapilius, of N. Americ: of the Missouri, 
belonging to the Sylricolidæ, or Warbler family. 

O'ver, prep. (In poetry often contracted to oer.) [A. 8. 
afer; V. and Dan, over ; Ger. fiber; Lat. super ; lr. ór; 
Gr. huper.| Across; from side to side ;— denoting a 
passing above or on the surface of a thing; as, to sail 
over n lake, to reach orer a table. — Above, in place, or 
position; — correlative of below ; as, the sky is over us, 
— On the entire surface; through the whole extent; as, 
money is money all the world rer. — Above, — denot- 
ing superiority in excellence, value, or dignity. 

“ Young Pallas shone conspicuous o'er the rest.""— Pope. 
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a, Ovary, to onc si 
of which are n h 
numerous ovules, 
b, Style; c, Stigma. 
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OVER 


Above in power or authority: — implying the right or Overbrim’, v. a. To fill so us to surge over the brim. | Overea’gerly, adv. With excessive eagerness, 


power of controlling or governing ; — opposed to under. 
“I will make thee ruler over many things.” — Mutt. xxv. 23. 

—During the whole time; fiom first to last; as, we have 
food enough to last over winter. — With care, watchful- 
ness, conceru for; with cirenmspection in regard of; as, 
to keep guard over one. — Above the top of; cover- 
ing; as, the river bas risen over its banks. 
vor, adv. From side to side: across; as, a plank a foot 
over, that is, a foot in diameter, Iu transit; from one to 
another by passing; as, to hand over valuables into safe- 
keeping. — On the opposite side; as, he went over to the 
enemy. — From one place or country to another, by 
passing; as, to go orer the Atlantic. — Above the top; 
as, measure brimming over.—Beyond a limit; more than 
the quantity specified. 

“ The ordinary soldiers had all their pay, and a month's pay over.“ 

Hayward. 

—Throughout; completely: from first to last; as, to dis- 
cuss a topic orer again. — (Nore. Over, off, out, and nd- 
verbs of the like character, are frequently employed 


predicatively with the sense and application of adjec-) 


tives, corresponding in this respect with the adverbs 
of place, here, there, everywherr, anywhere, nowhere; as, 
the proceedings were over, his coat was off, the proprietor 
was out.) 

Over again, once more: with repetition.— Over against, 
in front; opposite; as, on the wall over against the door. 
—Orer and above, besides; beyond what is intended or 
limited; as, over and above the price agreed on. — Over 
and over once and again; repeatedly mtinnonsly; s 
make them do it over and over till they are perfect. — 
To give over, to cease from; as, fo give over grumbling, 
To look upon as in a hopeless condition; as, the doctors 
have given him over. 

Over. a. Upper; covering; enclosing ; — principally em- 
ployed in composition; as, an erer-coat, orer-shues, &c. 


Overbrimined, (-brimd’,) u. Having a brim of unu- 
sual size, as u hut. 

Overbrow’, n.a. To beetle or hang over like a brow. 

Overbuilt, %, d. Built over. — Built to ap extent 
more than is profitable or necessary; having tou many 
buildings; as, an overouil! part of a town, 

Overbulk“, v.n. To weigh down or oppress by bulk. (k.) 

Overburden, (urn, ) v.a. To burden unduly; to 
luad with too great weight; as, an overburdened horse, 
an overburdened conscience. 

Overbur'densome, a. Burdensome to excess. 

Overburn, v.a. To burn more than is neediul. 

—v.n. To burn unduly, 

Overbusy,(-!)iz’y.) a. Too busy; officious ; meddlesome. 

Overbu „) v. a. To buy at too dear a rate. 

Overcan‘opy, r. d. To cover as with n canopy. 

Overea’papie, a. Capable to an excessive degree; — 
precediug of; hence, prone to; as, overcapable of crit- 
icism. 

Unwonted care, concern, or anxiety. 
ul. u. Careful to excess. 

| Overcark’ing, 4. Overanxious; too full of concern. 

Overcarry,v.a. To carry too far, to urge beyond 
proper limits. 

Overcast, (inp. and pp. ovERCAST,) v. a. 
to dim; to darken; to cover with gloom. 

Our days of age are sad and overcast.” — Raleigh. 

—To rate or compute too high; to cast at too high a 
figure, — To sew over and over, 

Overeanteh’, (imp. OVERCAUGHT,) v. a. 
to catch up with. 

Overeau tious, a. Cautious to an extreme; prudent 
to excess. 

Ovevcau tiously, adv. 
degree. 

Ove ange’, n. Too frequent change; fickleness. 

Overcharge’, v.a. To charge or loud to excess; to 


To cloud; 


To overtake; 


Cautiously to an excessive 


Overabound, „ a. To be superabundant. 

Overnet’, r. 4. Toact or perform to excess; as, he over- 
acted his part. 

—r.n. To act more than is just or necessary. 

Overaction, (-di’shun,)n. Exaggerated performance ; 
excessive action, 

Overng'itate. v.a. To agitate beyond expediency. 
O’veralls, n. pl. A kind of loose leggings or trousers 
worn over others to keep them from becoming soiled. 
Overanxiety, (-uny-zï'e-te,) n. State or condition of 
being overanxious; morbid or excessive anxiety or 

concern. 

Overanxious, (-ank’shus,) dc. Excessively anxious. 

Overanxiously, (-ank’shus-ly,) adv. With excess 
of anxiety. 

Overarch’, v.a. To cover with an arch; to arch over. 

—v.n. To bend or hang over, like an arch. 

Overawe’,v.a. To keep too much in awe; to curb or 
restrain by awe, dread, or other superior influence, 

Overaw’ ful, a. Unduly or excessively reverential ; 
overawed, 

Overbal’ance, r.n. To weigh down; to preponderate 
in weight, value, or importance. 

—n. Excess or preponderance in weight, value, or im- 
portance; something more than an equivalent; as, the 
overbalance of probability. 

@Overbar’ren, a. Burren to utter unproductiveness, 

Overbear’,, v a. (imp. oveRBORE; pp. OVERBORNE.) To 

bear over or down; to overpower, overwhelm, or sub- 

due; to repress; to conquer; to domineer over; as, 
overborne by numbers, 
n. To bear issue, fruit, or progeny to excess. 

Overbear ing, „. Hanghty; dictatorial; dogmatical ; 
imperious; domineering: tyrannical ; disposed ur tend- 
ing to repress or subdue by insolence or effrontery ; as, 
an overbearing man, 

Overbear'ingly, adv. In an overbearing manner; 
dictatorially ; haughtily : dogmatically. 

Overbeck, Futepricn, (er. the founder of the 
modern German religious school of painting, B. at 
Lübeck, in 1787; went to Rome in 1810, embraced the 
Roman Catholic faith,and made that city his residence. 
His best fresco is the Miracle of Roses of St. Francis, in 
the church at Assisi, His best known oil-paintings are 
the En'rance of Christ into Jerusalem, and The Descent 
from the Cross, at Lil beck. 


overload ; to cloy ; to burden; lo oppress; to surcharge. 
— To crowd; to fill to excess; to load too full. 
“ Our language is overcharged with consonants.” Pope. 

—To charge tov much; to enter in an account more tha: 
is just; — applied to persons. 

(Ml.) To load with too great a charge, as a gun. 

—v.n. To make excessive charges, 

—n. An excessive load, weight, or burden. — An exces- 
sive charge, as of a guu. — A charge in an account of 
more than is Just. 

Overcl 8 To clean to excess. 

Overelimb, (-Alim’,) v.a. To climb over. 

Overcloud’, v. d. To cover or overspread with clouds. 

Overeloy’, v.a. To fill to satiety. 

O'vercoat, n. An upper coat; a top coat; a great-coat. 

Overcold’, a. Cold to excess. 

Overcolor, Overcolour, (/il'rr,) v.a. To color 
too highly; as, an overcolored picture or description. 
Overcome, (LV.) v. d. To be victorious over, as 
fous; to overpower; to vanquish ; to conquer; to sub- 

due; to surmount. 

—v.n. To gain the advantage or superiority. 

Overeom'ingly, adv. Victoriously; with advan- 
tage or superiority. 

Overcon fidence, n. Excess of confidence, 

Overcon fident, uv. Contident toan unlimited degree. 

Overcon'fidently, adv. With too much confidence. 

Overcorn’, v.a. To corn to excess. 

Overcost ly, a. Unduly costly; extravagantly deur 
or expensive. 

Naa ˖“, v. a. To reckon or rate above the true 
value. 

Overcov’er, v.a. To cover wholly or completely. 

ous, u. Credalous ton pitch of futuity. 

Overcrow a. To crow over, as in triumph; to as- 
sume nirs of superiority over. 

Overs n’ning, d. Cunning to excess; ingenious to 
a degree. 

Overcu' rious, a. Curions or nice to excess. 

Overdare:, v. d. and u. To dare too much; to be too 

aring. 

Overdate’, v. a. To date beyond the proper period; to 
render antiquated, 

Overde ate, a. 


n 


Nice to a fault; dainty to excess. 
Overdelight’ed, a. Delighted beyoud expression. 


Overbend,, „ a. (imp. and pp. overBENT.) To bend 
or stretch to excessive tension. 

v. n. To bend over. 

Overbid’, v.a. To bid more than an equivalent. 

—v. n. To bid beyond or more than. 

Overblow’, v. n. (imp. ovERBLEW; pp. OVERBLOWN.) 
To be past its violence ; to blow over. 

(Nut). To blow with such violence as not to admit 

of topsails being set. 

—v. a, To blow away; to scatter, as clouds before the wind. 

“This cloud of sorrow 's overblown." — Dryden. 


Overblown’, a. Expanded beyond the usual size or 
degree; as, an overblown woman, an overblown rose. 
Overboard’, a. (Naut.) Ont of a ship or from on 

board; over the board or deck; as, to heave cargo 
overboard, y 
Overboil, v. a. 
necessary. 
Overbold’, a. Excessively bold; bold to effrontery ; 
impudently: unduly; presumptuous, 
Overbold'ly, % . In au overbold manner; with 
effrontery; impudently. 
Overhook'ish. a. Undnly addicted to the perusal of 
books; excessively bookish. 


To boil unduly or more than is 


Overdight, (-dil’,) u. Covered over. 

Overdiligent, a. Diligent to excess. 

Overdo,, (imp. and pp. vVERDONE,) v.a. To cause to 
do tov much, — To harass; to fatigue; to oppress by 
much labor or exertion, 

*“ Nature much oftener overdoes than underdoes. —Grew. 


—To boil, bake, or roast too much; as, overdone ment. 
Overdose’, v.a. To give tvo many or too large doses to. 
—n. An excessive dose; as. an overdose of medicine. 
Overdraw’, v.a. (imp. OVERDREW ; pp. OVERDRAWN.) 
To draw beyond the proper limits; to draw beyond one’s 
credit or funds; as, to overdraw one’s account ata bank 
To paint too highly; as, an everdrawn description. 
Overdress’, v. a. To dress to excess; to adorn too 
much,or more than is consonant with good taste; as, 
an overdressed woman, 
Overdrink’, v.a. anden. 
than is good for one. 
Overdrive’, „. u. anden. To drive too hard. 
Overdrow v.a. To saturate or drench to excess; 
to moisten ex ively. 
Overdry’, v.a. To dry to excess. 
O'verdue, a. Due beyond the proper time; past the 
time of payment; as, an overdue bill of exchange. 


To drink to excess, or more 


Overboun’teous, a. Bounteous to an injudicious or 
extravagant degree, 
Overbreed’, v.u. To breed more than is necessary. 


Overdye, Ct v.a. To dye too much or too deeply. 
Overeager, (c%r.) a. Too eager; too impetuous or 
vehement in wishing. 
ro 
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(Overen gerness, n. Excess of caugeruess. 

| Overearnest, (-¢r'nest,) a. Too exrnest. 

Overear nestness, u. Excess of earnestness. 

| Overeat’, v. a. and n. To eat beyond sufficiency. 

Overelegant, a. Eleguut to excess. 

Overes' timate, v.a. To estimate too highly. 

—n. An estimate too highly rated. 

Overexeit'ed, a. Too much excited. 

Overexeite' ment, n. Excess of excitement. 

Overex quisite, a. Unduly exquisite, fastidious, or 
exact. 

Over-fatigue’, (te,) n. Exhaustion from fatigue. 

—v.a. To weary out; to futigue to excess. 

Overfeed’, v. a. (ump. und pp. overrzv.) To feed to 
excess or repletion. 

O'verfield, in Pennsylvania, a township of Wyoming 
co.; pop. abt. 500. 

| Overtierce’, u. Excessively fierce. 

|Overfill’, v.a. To surcharge; to fill to excess. 

Overfiak’kee, an island of the Netherlands, prov. of 
S. Holland, between two arms of the Rhine, the Haring- 
vliet und Flakkee, at their entrance into the North Bea 
It is 25 m. long, and 7 m. broad. 

Overfloat’, v.a. To inundate; to overflow. (n.) 

Overflourish, (Maris,) v. a. To make excessive 
floarish of. 

Overflow“, r. a. (imp. and pp. OVERFLOWED) To flow 
or spread over, as water; to inundate ; to flood; to cover 
with water or other fluid; to fill beyond the brim. 

" New milk that overflows the pails.” — Dryden. 

—To cover us with numbers; to overwhelm; to overpower. 

—v.n. To flow or run over; to swell and run over tue 
brim or banks. — To exuberate; to abound; as, over- 
Slowing plenty. 

Overflow. n. An inundation; also. superabundance. 

Overflowing, u. Exuberance; copiousness. 

—a, Abundant; copious; exuberant. 

Overflow ingly, adv Exuberantly; copiously. 

Overflush,, v. d. To flush to excess. 

Overflut'ter, v.a. To flutter over. 

O'verflux, n. Exuberance; excess of abundance. (x.) 

Overfly’, v.a. (imp. OVERFLEW ; pp. OVERFLUWN.) To 
cross by flight. 

Overfond',a. Fond to excess. 

Overfond Ly, adv. In an overfond manner. 

O'verforee, u. Excessive or violent force. (k.) 

Overfor ward, a. Forward to excess. 

Overſor“wardness, n. Too great forwardness ; offi- 
ciousness ; presumptuonsness. 

Overfree’,a. Free to excess; liberal or familiar to a 
fault. 

Overfree'ly, adv. With too greet freedom. 

Overfreight, (-frat',) v.a. To burden tov heavily ; as, 
to overfreight a ship. 

Overfre’quent, a. Too frequent. 

Overfrieze, (-/reez’,) v. a. Tu overlay, as with a frieze. 

Overfruit/fal, a. Producing superabundant crops. 

Overſull', a. Too full; brimming over. 

Overgaze’, v. d. and v. n. To overlook. 

Overgird’,v.a. To gird too tightly. 

Overglad', a. Unduly glad. 

Overglance’, v.a. To glance over with the eye. 

Overglide’, v. a. To glide over. 

Overgloom’, v.a. To overshadow with gloom. 

Overgo’,v a. To exceed; to surpass. 


Overgorge’, v.a. To gorge to excess; to make a glut- 
ton of. 

Overgrace’, v. a. To pay measureless honor. 

Overgreat’, a. Too great. 

Overgreat’‘ness, n. Excessive greatness; enormous 
size. 

Overgreed’y, a. 

Overgross’), a. Excessively gross. 

Overgrow’, v.a. To grow beyond; to rise above; to 
cover with growth or herbage, 

—r, n. To grow beyond the fit or natural size; to increase 
or enlarge to an excess, 

Overgrown’, p.a. Grown over; covered with herb- 
age; risen above in growth; grown beyond the natural 
size: as, un orergrown lad, 

O'vergrowth, nz. Exuberant or excessive growth. 

O'verband, n. ‘The upper hand; advantage; superi- 
ority. 

Overhan'dle, v.a. To handle too much; to allude to 
too often. 

Overhang’, v. a. To hang or impend over; to jut or 
project over, 

—v.n. To hang or jut over. 

Overhap’py, a. Too happy. 

Overharden, (-hdr'dn,) v.a. To make too hard. 

Overhar dy, a. Too hardy; too bold or confident, 

Overhaste’,n. Too great haste. 

Overhast'ily, adv. In too much haste. 

Overhastiness, u. Precipitation. 

|Overhast’y, a. Precipitate; too hasty or impetnous. 

Overhaul’, v.a. To hanl or draw over for examina- 
tion; as, to overhaul a ship's bottom.— To haul, draw, 
or drag over. — To examine again; as, to over/iaul ac- 
counts. 

(Naut.) To overthke or gain upon in a chase; as, to 
overhaul an enemy's vessel 

O'verhaul, O'verhauling. n. Examination 
inspection with a view to correction or repairs. 

Overhead’, ade. Above the head; aloft; in the zenith 
or ceiling. 

Overhear’, v. a. (imp. nnd pp. OVERHEARD.) To hear 
what is not addressed to the hearer, or not intended to 
ho heard by him; to hear casually, or by accident. 

Overheat', v.a. To heat too much. 

Overheav'y. a. Excessively heavy. 


Ra venously greedy. 


or 


OVER 


Overhigh’, a. Too high. 

Overhigh'ly, adr. lu un excessive degree. 

Overhon’estly, a/v. With tov scrupulous regard to 
the appearance of honesty. 

Overin fluence, v.u. To influence in an undue or 
excessive degree. 

Overinforny’, v.a. To be more than enough to fill 
the mind, 


Overis’el, or Overvsset, in Michigan, a post-township | 


of Allegan co.; pop. abt. 660. 
Overissue, (-isi/shu.) n. An issuing or dissemination 


to excess; us. un overissur Of paper money ; an issuing, f 


as of debentures, beyond the capital, or in excess of tho 
public demand. 

—v. a. To issue in excess. 

Overjeal’ous, a. Excessively jealous. 

Overjoy’, v.u. To please too highly. — To transport 
with gladness or delight. 

—n. Joy to excess, 

hh be a „v. n. To jump ove 

Over ind’, a. Kind to an exc 

Overkind’ness, u. Excess of kindness. 

Over knowing, a. Too knowing; too shrewd or 
astute. 

Overla'bor. Overla’bour, v. a. (imp. und pp. OVER- 
LABORED ) To harass with toil or severe labor. — Tu 
labor to excess. 

Overlade’,v.a. (imp. oveRLADED; pp. OVERLADEN.) 
To load with too great a freight or burden ; as, au over- 
laden ship or animal. 

Overland. Passing over by land; as, an overland | 
mail. 

O'verlander. n. A traveller over lands or countries. 

Overlap’, v. a. or n. To lap over. (Tautolugical.) 

Overlarge’, a. Too large; too great, 

Overlarge'ness, n. Excess of size. 

Overlash’, v.a. ‘To urge to excess. 

Overlate’, a. Too lute; very late. 

Overtlav' ish, a. Lavish to a fault; profuse to excess. 

Overlay, v.u. (imp. und pp. OVERLAID.) To lay too much 
upon; to oppress with incumbent weight.—To cover or 
spread over the surface of.—To smooth with close cover- 
ing; to overwhelm.—To cloud; to overcast; to cover. — 
To join two opposite sides to a cover. 

Overleap,, r.a. To leap over; to pass or move from 
side to side by leaping. 

Overlearn edness, n. Excess of learning. 

O'verleather, (-leth-er,) n. The leather which forms 
the upper part of a shoe: that which is over the foot.) 

Overleav’en, v. a. To leaven too much. To corrupt. 

Overlib'eral. a. Tov free: too generous, 

Overlib’erally, adv. Too freely; in a too liberal 
manner. 

Overlie’, v. a. To lie over or upon. 

Overload’, v.a. To load too much, or with too heavy 
a burden or cargo. — To fill to excess; to overburden, 

Overlook’, r.a. To survey; to oversee; to inspect; 
to superintend.—To view from a higher place; tu stand 
ina more elevated place, or to rise so high as to afford 
the means of looking down on. — To review; to exum- 
ine a second time or with care. — To pass by indul- 
gently; to excuse; not to punish or ceusure. — Tu neg- 
lect: to slight. 

O'verlying, a. Lying over or upon something; us, 
overlying rocks. | 

Overmas'’ter, v. a. To overpower; to subdue; to 
govern. 

Overmateh’, v.a. To be too powerful for; to con- 
quer; to oppress by superior force. 

—n, One superior in power; one able to overcome, 

Overmuch’, a. Too much; exceeding what is neces- 
sary or proper. 

—adv. In too great a degree. 

Overnight. sdr. Through tho night; in the even- 
ing, or on the evening before. 

Overpass’, v.a. To cross; to go over. — To overlook ; 
to pass withont regard. — To omit, as in reckoning. — 
Not to receive or include, 

Overpay’, r.a. To pay too much, or more than is 
due; to reward beyond the price or merit. 

O’verplus, z. That which is over and above; sur- 
plus; that which remains after a supply, or beyond a 
quantity proposed, 

Over power., v. a. To affect with a power or force 
that cannot be borne: to bear down by fort to reduce 
to silence in action or submission; to overcome; to crush, 

Overpow'eringly, odv. With superior force. 

Overprais‘ing, n. The bestuwal of too great praise 
or commendation. 

Overpress’, r.a. To bear upon with irresistible force; 
to crush, — To overcome by entreaty; to press or per- 
smale too much. 

Overprize’,v.a. To value at too high a price. 

O’verprompt, a. Prompt to excess. 

Overpropor'tion, v. a. To muke of too great pro- 
portion. 

Overprov'ident, a. Excessively provident. 

Overprovoke’,v. a. To provoke to too great a degree, 

Overquell, v.a. To quellior subdue; to subject. 

Overrake’, v.a. (Naut.) To break in upon, as waves 
upon a vessel’s bows, when she is at anchor with her 
head to the sea. — Mar. Dict. 

Overran’, imp. of OVERRUN, q v. 

Overrate’, r.a. To estimate ata value or amount be- 
yond the worth. 

Overreach’, r.a. To rise above; to extend or stretch 

beyond. — To deceive by artifice: to cheat. 

Overreach’ing, n. A reaching too far. — Act of de- 
ceiving. 

Overrule, v.a. To influence or control by predomi- 
nant power; to subject to superior authority. — To guv- 


hence, to let pass. 


| Overstore,, v. a. 


OVER 


ern with high authority. — To disallow; to supersede 
or reject; as, in law, W overrule u plea, is to reyect it as 
incompeteut. 

Overruling, a. Exerting superior and controlling 
power. 

‘Overrun’, v.a. To grow over; to cover all over. — 
To march or rove over; to harass by hostile incursions; 
to ravage. — To outran; to run faster than another and 
leave him behind, — To overspread with numbers. — T'u 
iujure by treading down. 

(Printing.) Yo run beyond a certain length by rea- 
son of insertions; to change in position, as types, by 
transterring them from a line, columu, or page to an- 
other,— Worcester, 

To overtlow; to run over. 

Overr ning, . Spreading over; ravaging. 

O'ver-sea, 4. ‘ransmuarine; foreign; from beyvud the 
sea, 

O’versee, v.a. To overlook; to superiutend; to in- 
spect; implying care, 

O'verseer, n. Ono who oversees or overlooks; a su- 
perintendent ; a supervisor; an inspector. 

Overset'!, r.a. To turn from the proper position or 
base; to turn upon the side, or to turn bottom upward ; 
to upset, — T'o subvert; to overthrow; to throw off the 
proper foundation. 

—v.n. To turn or be turned over; to turn or full off the 
base or bottom. 

Overshade’, v.a. To cover with shade; to overcloud ; 
to overshadow, 

Overshad ow, r.a. To throw a shadow over.— To 

je; to shelter; to protect; to cuver with pru- 
tecting influence, 

Overshoot, v.a. To shoot, cast, or throw beyond the 
ark. — To puss swiftly over. —(With the reciprocal 
pronoun), to hurry, go, or pass beyond, as the mark ; to 
Venture too fur; to assert too much, 

—r. n. To fly beyond the mark. 

O'vershot- wheel, n. (i el.) A water-wheel to 
which the water is conveyed over the top of the wheel 
and applied above the axle. In this case the water acts 
merely by its weight, and not by the impulse of the 
stream, 

Oversight, n. Superintendence; watchful care. 

—An overlooking, or failing to notice; a mistake; error; 
omission ; inadvertence; neglect. 

Oversize’, v. a. To surpass in size. — To smear or 
daub over, as with size or other glutinous substance. 

O'verslaugh, (“d.) v. a. ( Mil.) To pass over; to omit. 

Oversleep’, v.a. To sleep too long: — used with the 
reflective pronoun, 

Overslide’, v. %. To glide or slip by. 

v.a. To let slip by; to neglect. 
‘, imp. and pp. from OVERSELL, J. v. 

Oversoon’, adv. Too soon. 

Overspan,, v.a. To extend over. 

Overspeak’,r.a. To suy too much; — used with the 
reflective pronoun. 

Overspent’, p.a. Having all the strength gone; wea- 
ried; exhausted; forespent. — Worcester. 

Overspin’, r.a. To draw out to an excess. 

Overspread’, v. a. To spread over; to cover over; to 
scatter over. 

u. n. To be spread or scattered over. 

Overspring’,v.a. To spring or leap over. 

Overstare’, r.n. To stare wildly. 

Overstate’, v.a. To state too high or in too strong 
terms; to exagyerate in statement. 

Overstate’ment, n. Exaggeration ; too exaggerated 
statement. 

Overstay’,r. a. Toremain over; as, toorerstay the time, 

Overstep’. v.u. To step over or beyond; to exceed. 

Overstink’, r.a. To surpass iu stench. 

Overstock’, v.a. To fill too full; to crowd; to supply 
with more than is wanted. 

—n. A superabundauce. 

To store with too much. 

Overstrain’, v.n. To make exertion, or to labor to 
excess; to make violent efforts. 

—v. a. lo strain or stretch too much or too far; tostretch 
or deflect beyond the proper limits. 

Overstrai 
of anything. 

Overstretch’, r.a. To stretch excessively. 

Overstrew, r.a. To spread or scatter over, 

Overstrict’, a. Needlessly strict: excessively strict, 

Overstride’, v.a. To stride over or across. 

O'verstrong, a. Too strong. 

Overstu dic ess, n. Too much application to 
study; excessive studiousness, 

Oversubtle. (-s//t/,) a. Too subtle. 

Over-supersti tious, d. Too superstitious ; carried 
away by superstition, 

Over-sure’, a. ‘Too certain: too confident. 

Over-sway’, v.a. To overrule; to bear down. 

Overswell, v.a. To rise above. 

Over-swift’, a. Too quick; too awift. 

O'vert, a. [Fr. ourert, from ouvrir; Lat. aperire, to 
open, from ad, and pario, to produce.} Open; public; 
manifest, 

| Overtake’, v. a. To come np with ina course, pursuit, 

| progress, or motion; to catch; — To take by surprise, 

|Overtask’, v.a. To impose tov heavy a task or in- 
junction on. 

/Overtax’, v.a. To tax too heavily. 

Overte’dious, a. Very tedious, 

Overtempt!. v.a. To tempt too much. 

Over-ter rible, a. Too terrible or frightful. 

| Overthrow’, r.a. To turn upside-down; to overturn; 

| to throw down. — To demolish; to ruin; to destroy. — 

| To defeat; to vanquish; te conquer. 
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—n. The stateof being overthrown; rnin; destrnetion. 5 
Defeat; discoutiture ; rout, — Degradation ; downfall. 

Overthrow’er, u. Une who overthrows. 

Overthrow ing, „ Overthrow; ruin; defent. 

Overthwart, u. Opposite; being over against. — 
Crossing anything perpendicularly. — Perverse; ad- 
verse ; cross ; coutrary. 

—prep. Across: athwart, (u.) 

Overthwart ness, n. Posture across. — Pervicacity ; 
perversen . 

Overtilt’, v.a. To overturn or upset. 

Overtire’, v. d. To overcome with fatigue. 

Overtir ing. n. Weariness; fatigue. 

Over-ti'tle. v.a. To bestow too high a title on. 

O’vertly, adv. Publicly; openly ; iu an overt manner. 

Over-toil, v.a. To overwork. 

O vert in Pennsylvania, u post township of Brak 
ford co.: pop. abt. 550. 

Overton, in eee, a N. by E. co., adjoining Ken 
tucky Area, abt. 700 sq n Rivers. Cumberland and 
Obie’s rivers, besides many smaller streut Surfa 
mountainous: sal, generally fertile. Min. Iron and 
coal in abundance. Cup. Livingston, Pop. abt. 14.000. 

Overtop’, va. To rise above; to raise the head 
above.—To excel; to surpass. 

Nee v. u. To tower too high; to rise or fly 
too high. 

Overtrade’,r.n. To trade to excess, or beyond cap- 
ital, or to purchase goods beyond the means of payment 
or beyond the wants of th immunity. 

Overtrader, n. One who overtrades. 

Overtrad ing. u. Excessive traffic, or trading beyond 
one’s capital. 

Overtread’, v.a. To tread, or walk over. 

Overtrip’, v.a. To tip over; to walk lightly over. 

Overtrust, v.a. To confide too much in; to trust 
too much, 

Overtum’ble, v.a. To turn or tumble over. 

Overture. n. Fr. owrerture, trom ourrir, from Lat. 
aperire, to open.| A disclosure: a discovery. A pro- 
posal; declaration; something offered for consideration, 
— An opening. (k.) 

(Aus.) An introducte 
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y symphony to an opera or ora- 
torio, or a kind of musics ogne in keeping with the 
piece which it nshers in. This species of composition is 
said to have been originated in France, where it was 
afterwards perfected by Lully. Modern overtures are 
formed upon the subject of the opera, and generally 
contain snatches from the leading airs As splendid 
amples of this species of composition, we may mention 
Mozart's overtures to Figaro and Dou Giovanni, Weber's 
overture to Der Freischiitz, and Rossini's overture to 
Guillaume Tell, 

Overturn’, „a. To turn or throw from a base or 
foundation; to throw down. — To subvert; to ruiu; to 
destroy. — To overpower; to conquer, 

—n. State of being overturned or subverted; overthrow. 

Overturn‘able, a. Capable of being overturned. 

Overturn/er, n. Ove who overturns; subverter. 

Overturn’ing, n. Subversion. 

Overvalua’tion, n. Over-estimate of value or price. 

Overvalue, r.a. To value too highly; to rate at too 
high a price, 

Overval uing, n. Over-valuation. 

Overveil, (rd.) v.a. To cover; to obscure. 

Overvote’, v.a. To conquer by plurality of votes. 

Overwalh’, v.a. To walk over or upon. 

Overwan’ton, a. ssively wanton. 

Overwa'ry, a. Too cautious or circumspect. 

Overwash’, r.a. To run over; to overflow, 

Overwasted, a. Very much wasted. 

Overwate a. To snbdue with long want of rest. 

| Overwatched,, a. Tired with too much watching. 

Overweak’, a. Too weak; too feeble. 

Overwear’, v.a. To wear too much. 

Overwea'ry, v.a. To subdue with fatigue. 

Overweath’er, v.a. To batter Ly violence of the 
weather, 

Overween’,r.n. To think arrogantly or conceitedly; 
to reach beyond the truth in thought; to think too 


‘img, u. The overdoing or overstraining | 


favorably. 

Overween’er, n. 

Overween ing, a. 
edly; conceited: vain. 

Overween ingly, adv. Conceitedly ; with too much 
arrogance, 

Overweigh’, r.a. To exceed in weight; to cause to 
preponderate; to outweigh; to overbalance, 

=n. Excess of weight, greater weight; preponderance, 

Overwhelm’, v.a. To whelin, cover, or spread over; 
to overspread or crush beneath something violent and 
weighty, that covers or encompasses the whi to im- 

to submerge; to sink; to immerse and bear 

down; to overpower; to overcome; to subdue, 

Overwhelming, p.a. Crushing with weight or 
numbers. 

Overwhelmingly, adr. In a manner to overwhelm, 

O'verwise, a. Wise to affectation, 

O'verwit, n. To overreach in wit, cunning, and crafti- 
nesa. 

Overwood’y, a. That is too much abounding in wood. 

O’verwork, n. Excessive work or labor. 

—r.a. To work to excess, or beyond the strength of; to 
cause to labor too much; to tire. 

Overworn’, a. Worn to excess; worn out; subdued 
by toil. 

Overwrestle, (-rès'l,) v.a. To aubdue by wrestling. 

Overwrought, p.a. Wrought or labored to excess; 


A conceited person. 
Thinking too highly, or conceit- 


worked all over. 
Overys’sel, a province of the Netherlands, having N. 
Friesland and Drenthe, E. Hanover aud Westphalia, & 


| 
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Guelderland, and W. abs Zuyder- Zee. Area, 1,293 sq. 
miles. The ‘surface is level, with large tracts of marshy 
ground, but the soil ie fertile along the banks of the 
rivers. Rivers. Ysael, Zwarte, Water, Vechte, Schiep- 
beek, and the Linde. Prod. Rye, buckwheat, hemp, 
and fruits. Large numbers of cattle are raised. 
Linen and cotton fabrics, carpets, leather, wicker-wares, 
mats, and hardware. Ship-building is also carried on. 
Chief i towns. Deventer (the cap), Zwolle, and Kampen. 


Pop. 256,449. 
O'vibos,n. [Lat. ovis, a sheep, and bos, an ox.) (Zoöl.) 
The MUSK-0X, J. v. 


Ovic'ular, a. Pertaining to an egg. 

Ovid. Purtivs Ovipius Naso, a celebrated Roman poct 
of the Augnstan age, was of the equestrian order, and 
B. at Sulmo, k. C. 43. He studied the law, and is said to 
have pleaded with eloquence in the court of the cen- 
tumviri; he was also constituted one of the triumviri, 
whose authority extended to the trial of capital causes; 
but his decided predilection for polite literature, and 
particularly poetry, led him to neglect severer studies, 
and on succeeding to the paternal estate, he quitted the 
bar for poetry and pleasure. Horace and Propertius 
were his friends, and Augustus was a liberal patron to 
him; but he at length fell uuder the displeasure of the 
Emperor, who, for some cause never explained, banished 
him trom Rome, and sent him to live among the Geta, 
or Goths, on the Euxine. It is probable that the politi- 
cal intrigues of the Empress Livin and her son Tiberius 
contributed to the removal of the poet; while the licen- 
tiousness of his writings, and the irregularities of his 
life, afforded plausible pretexts for the intliction of this 
punishment. Tis chief works are the Amores, De Arte 
Amandi, the Fasti, and Metamorphoses He in vain 
solicited his recall to Rome, und b. at Tomi, a. b. 18. 
Ovid was born a poet — he “lisped in numbers, for the 
numbers came; and that he possessed high poetical 
genius is unquestionable. His jadement and taste, 
however, are sometimes at fanit, and the vigorons fancy 
and warmth of coloring displayed in sume parts of his 
worksare necessary to counterbalance the false tasteand 
frigid conceit which present themselves in others, At 
the sume time, it must be granted that no poet, either 
ancient or modern, has expressed beautiful thoughts iu 
more appropriate langnage. 

O'vid, in Mechigon. a township of Branch co.; pop. abt. 
1,800, — A post-village and township of C linton co., abt. 
69 m. E. of Grand Rapids; pop. abt. 1400, 

Ovid, in New York, u post-village and township, cap. of 
Seneca co., on an isthmus between Seneca and Cayuga 
Lakes, abt. 100 m. W. of Albany; pop. of township 
abt. 4,500, 

O'viduct, n. [Lat. ovum, an egg, and ductus, a leading 
or conducting, a duct. See Eao and Dcr. ( Anat.) 
A duct or passage for the egg in animals, from the 
ovary to the womb, or to an external outlet. In mam- 
mals, this duct is termed the FALLOPIAN TUBE, q. v. 

Oviedo, (0-re-ai’-do,) an ane. city of Spain, prov. of 
Oviedo, at the junction of the rivers Ovia and Nora, 60 
m. N. W. of Leon. Manuf. Arms, 2 hats, horn, 
combs, and me buttons. Pop 

Oviedo y Valdez, Goxzaro nes (o-ve-ai'do 
e eal rath, ) a Spanish historian, n. 1478, anthor of a 
General Historyof the Indies, a book of immense learn- 
ing, thongh denounced by Las Casas as little better than 
fabulous. D. abt. 1558. 

O'viform, a. [Lit. ovum, and forma, form.] Having 
the form or figure of an egg. 

Ovig’erous, Oviferous. a. [Lat. ovum, and gero, 
to benr.) E ing or contuming egus. 

O'vine,a. Fr, from Lat. ovinus; ovis,a sheep.) Per- 
taining to sheep. 

Ovip'arons, a. (Zol) A term applied to the mode 
of generation by the exclusion of the germ in the form 
and condition of an egg, the development of which 
takes place ont of the body, either with or without in- 
cubation, Fishes, reptiles ant birds are called Ovipar- 
ous Vertebrates, althongh somo of both the former 
classes hatch the egg within the body and bring forth 
their young alive, as the viper and dog-fish, 

Ovipos'it. r.a. To deposit, as eggs. 

Oviposi'tion, n. (Zl.) The act of excluding eggs 
from the abdomen. 

Ovipositor, n. [Lat %%, and pma, positus, to 
place.) (Zint) The instrument by which an insect 
conducts its eggs to their appropria’s nidus, and often 
bores away to it; the sumo instrament is, in some 
genera, used as a weapon of offence, when it is called 
the aculeus. 

O'vis,”. Lat., a sheep.) (ZH.) See SHEEP. 

O'visae, n. Lat. orum, nnd saccus, a sac} (Anat.) 
The cavity in the ovary which numerically contains the 
ovum. 

O'void, Ovoid'al, a. [Lat. orm, and Gr. eidos, form. ;] 
(Bol.) Ovale or oval in a sold for m.— Gray. 

o volo, n. (Arch.) A moulding (see CoLUMN,) the profile 
of which is the quadrant of a circle. In Grecian archi- 
tecture there is a deviation from this precise form; it 
is most apparent at the upper portion, where it re- 
sembles the form of an egg. whence this moulding de- 

ves its name. Iu fact, a Grecian ovolo is a portion of 

a cycloid. 

Ovol ogy, n. [Lat. orum, and Gr. logos, disconrse.} A 
treatise on eggs; oülogy. 

Hiha Dos.) (¢¢/'ya-doce o'roce,) an island of 
Brazil, at the entrance of the Bay of Cuma. 

Ovovip'nrous. a. (2. Bringing forth a living 
fætns, more or lesa extricated from the egg-coverings, 
which has been developed within the body of the par- 
ent, without any vascular or placental adhesion between 
the ovum and the womb, 
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„a. Belonging to ovules. 
Ovula n, u. (I/. The formation of ova in 
the ovary, and their discharge. — Dunylison, 
O’vule, u. (Fr., from Lat. orulum, a small egg.) (Bot.) 
The young or immediate seed of a plant. 
0 ite, n. [Lat. ovum, and Gr. lithos, a stone.) ( Pal.) 
A fossil eng. 
Ov'ulum, n. [See OVULE.) (Bot.) An ovule. 
(h. The ovum of the mammalia, so called on 
account of its relatively minute size. 
m, n.; pl. Ova. [Lat un egy.) (Anat.) The body 
ed by the female in which, after impregnation, the 
‘lopment of the fetus takes place. It is generally 
formed in a definite part, called the orarium ; but in 
some of the simplest animals, as the Polypes, the com- 
non cellular parenchyma of the body seems to have the 
unlimited faculty of producing the ova. The essential 
and apparently first-formed part of an ovum is a mi- 
nute pellucid cell, called the germinal vesicle, which is 
characterized by an opaque speck or nucleus, called the 
germinal spot. The vesicle is immediately surrounded 
by a stratum of granules or nucleated cells, which form 
the grrminal dise. These parts float in a greater or less 
quantity of fuid and granules, called the %, which 
is generally of some well-marked color, as yellow, green, 
violet, red, owing to the presence of a minutely diffused 
oil. The yolk is enclosed in a thin, delicate, structure- 
less coat, called the vifelline membrane, and this is finally 
surrounded by an outer tunic called the chorion, Be- 
tween the chorionand vitelline membrane there is com- 
monly a greater or less quantity of albumen, In the 
birds, this fluid, which is called the white and the yolk, 
is in great quantity; the chorion is laminated, and the 
outer layer is combined with earthy salts to give due 
firmness, and preserve the shape of the egg while sub- 
ject to the weight of the parent during incubation 
Two twisted strings of firm albumen, called chalaze, 
are continned from each end of the yolk, a little below 
the poles: ady and keep uppermost the 
cieutricuhe or tread, formed by the impregnated germi- 
nal vesicle or disc. A space intercepted between two 


O'vula. 


of the I s of the chorion, or membrana putamints, at 
the great end of the egg. contains a small quantity of 


gas, containing more oxygen than atinospheric air; this 
Spi salled the vesica acrea. 

Owas’co, in New York, a lake of Cayuga co., abt, 160 
m. W. by N of Albany; arra, abt. 8 8g. n It com- 
municates with Seneca River through Owasco Creek. 
—A post-villuve and township of Cayuga co., abt. 160 m. 
W. by N. of Albany, 

Owas'so, in Michigan, a town and township of Shia- 
wassee co., abt. 78 m. N. W. of Detroit; pop. of township 
abt, 3,000, 

Owatonna, in Minnesota, a post-village and township, 
cap. of Steele co, abt. 16m. S. of Faribault; pop. of town- 
ship abt. 1,200. 

Owe, r. 4. [A. S. agan, pp. ahte; Ger. eigen: Gr. eche- 
in, to have, to hold.] To ve under obligation or bound 
to pay; to be indebted.—To be obliged for; to be ob- 
liged to ascribe, 

“That he may to me owe all his deliverance.” — Milton, 

—v.n. To be due to; to be the result or effect of. 

O deem thy fall not owed to man’s decree.” — Pope. 

Owe'go, in Mlinois, a township of Livingston co.; pop. 
abt. 600, 

Owe’go, in N. F., a fine city and twp., cap. of Tioga 
co., on the Susquehanna River, 236 m. N. W. of N. X. 
city; it is a favorite resort for tourists during the sum- 
mer months. P. (1880) of city. 5,26, of twp.. 9.585. 

Ow’elty, Ov’elty, Ov'ealty, n. (Law) Equality; 
as, owelly of partition. 

en, RICHARD, F.R.S., a celebrated English com- 
parative anatomist, n. 1804. After matriculating at Hal- 
inburgh University, in 1824. he became a member of 
the Royal College of Surgeons of London in 1826, and 
was appointed Hunterian Professor and Conservator of 
the Musenin of the College in 1835, having for some 
years previous been engaged in preparing the Descrip» 
tire and Mustrated Catalogue of the Specimens of Phy 
svology and Comparative ‘Anatomy ; the Catalogue of 
the Natural History, that of the Osteology, and that of 
The Fossil Organic Remains, preserved in the Musenm. 
He took an active share in the work of the commission 
of Inquiry into the Health of Towns, and also u con- 
spicuous part in the organization of the “ Great Exhi- 
bition of all Nations,” at London, in 1851, serving as 
president of one of the juries, and, at the request of the 
government, went to Paris, where he was president of the 
jury of the same class of objects in the“ Universal Ex- 
position uf 1853," and received the Cross of the Legion of 
Honor. In the same year he brought ont. in Paris, his 
Principles af Comparative Osteslogy, published in French. 
Discerning in a fragment of fos bone from New Zen- 
Jand, submitted to him in 18 evidence of a bird more 
gigantic than the ostrich, Professor O. published an ac- 
count of it; transmitted copies to New Zealand, and) 
obtained evidence in confirmation and extension of his 
idea, which occupies many suecessive parts of the 
© Transactions of the Zodlogical Society.” In that for 
1854, he propounds his theory of the extinction of spe- 

Ion the principle of the “contest of existence,” 

through the operation of extraneous influences. The! 

genera of birds thus lost by natural rejection are Di- 

nornis, Aptornis, Notornis, Chemiornis, &c. Concluding 

in the work On the Nature of Limbs, his researches on 
the unity of plan of animal organization, the author is 

Jed to regard species as due to secondary canse or law, 

continnonsly operating and producing them successively, | 

but in away unknown to him. Prof. O. has written, 
among other works, Memair un the Pearly Nautilus 

(1832); Odontography (1840); Lectures on the Cumpara- 
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Owen, Rosert, a modern English philanthropist, and 


low 
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tive Anatomy of the Invertebrate Animals. and History 
of British Fossils, Mammats, and Birds (1846); On the 
Archetype und Hamologies of the Vertebrate Skeleton 
(1S48); On the Nature of Limbs, and On Parthenogen- 
esis, or the Successive Production of Procreative Indi- 
viduals from a single Ovum (1849); History of British 
Fossil Reptiles (1849-51): On Paleontology. and On the 
Megatherium (1860); On the Aye-Aye (Chirornys) (1863); 
On the Gorilla (1965); On the Dodo, aud On the Anatomy 
of Vertebrates (1806); and articles on * Zodlogy,” Con 
parative Anatomy and Physiology,” in “ Brande’s Dic- 
tionary of Science,” &. in which the article * Species” 
contains the Professor's latest views of their nature and 
origin. Prof. O., who has communicated numerous papers 
tothe Transactions of the Royal, Linnean, Geological, 
Zoblogical, Cambridge Philosophical, Medico-Chiruryi- 
cal, and Microscopical Societies, and has contributed 
some elaborate reports, publishedin the © Transactions of 
the British Association tor the Advancement of Science.” 
was one of the founders and first President of the Mi- 
croscopical Society, is a Fellow or Associate of nearly all 
the learned societies or scientific academies of Europe 
and America, isa Chevalier of the Prussian Order of 
Merit, and one of the 8 Foreign Associates of the French 
Institute, be was long connected with the British 
Museum, In 1877, Prof. O. brought out, at his own 
cost, a work On the Fossil Mammals of Australia, 2 vols, 
450 pp.. with 132 plates. His last published work On the 
Estinct Wingless Birds uf New Zealand, appeared in 1879. 
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the founder of the political system called “ Socialism,” 
was h. in 1771. He rose to affluence as proprietor of 
Churlton Cotton Mills, near Manchester, aud allerwards 
as co-proprietor, along with his wife's father, of the 
“New Lanark Twist Company's” works wear Glasgow. 
There he presided over 4,000 operatives with a bigh 
benevolence, building new schools aud dwellings, and 
evincing u patriarchal care for the welfare of all con- 
nected with him, From 1810 to 1815, he published his 
New View of Society, or Essays on the Formation of the 
Human Character. In 1523 he went to the U. S., where 
he purchased a large tract of Jand in Indiana, and 
founded a community called by him “New Harmony.” 
This proving a failure, O. returned to England in 1527, 
and attempted similar social establishments in that 
country, but without success. D. 1858. — ROBERT Dave 
Ow eldest son of the preceding, B in 1804, accompa- 
nied his father to the U. States, and remained there, he- 
coming a prominent citizen, and representing Indiana 
for some years in Congress. Associated with Fanny 
Wright (1830), a gifted English woman, he edited the 
New Harmony Gazette. He was a warm advocate of 
the rights of women, and a leading Spiritualist. He 
was the author of Fuotfal's on the Boundary of Another 
World (1859); Tre Wronys of Slavery (1864); Debatable 
Land (1872); greatly esteemed. D. June 24, 1877.— 
Davip DE Owen, an American geologist, brother of 
the preceding, B. 1807, und edneated in Switzerland, 
became a citizen of the United States in 1833 and 
achieved distinction us the conductor of the geological 
surveys of the States of Indiana, Iowa, Wisconsin, Min- 
neseta, Kentucky, and Arkansas. D. at New Harmony, 
Ind., 1860. 

Owen. in Mlinnis, àa township of Winnebago co.; pop. 
abt. 1,700, 

Owen, in Indiana. a S. W. central co.; area, abont 400 
sq.m. Rivers. W. Fork of White Riv casa several less 
important streams. Surfuce, level. or geutly undulat- 
ing; soil, generally fertile. Ain. Iron and coal. Cap, 
Spencer. 

A township of Clarke co. ; pop. abt. 1,400. — A township 
of Clinton co.: pop. abt. 1,600, — A township of Juck- 
sen ch.; pop nbt. 3.200. — A township of Warrick co. ; 
pop. abt, 2,800, 

Ou en, in Kentucky, a N. co.; area, abont 360 sq. m. 
Rivers, Kentucky River, Eagle Creek, and many smaller 
streams, Surface, undulating; soil, fertile. Cap. Owen- 
ton. Pop. abit, 14.000. 

Ow’enborough, in Kentucky, a post-village, cap. of 
Daviess co., on the Ohio River, abt. 155 m. below Louis- 
ville; pop. abt. 8,000, 

Ow’enite, u. [After David Dale Owen, an American 
geologist.) (Min.) A silicate of iron and lime. 

Ow’ens, in Ih, township of Cerro Gordo co.; pop. 150. 

Ow’ensburg, in /ndiuna, a post-village of Greene co., 
abt. 15 m. E. S. E. of Bloomfield. 

Owen's Lake, in Ca/i/fornia,a sheet of water in Inyo 
co. It covers an area of about 80 sq. m., and receives 
Owen's River from the N. 

Ow’en’s River, in Culifornia, rises on the E. slope 
of the Sierra Nevada. in Mono co., and flows S. iuto 
Owen's Lake, in Inyo co. 

Ow’ensville, in /niiuna, a post-village of Gibson co., 
abt 9 m. S. W. of Preston. 

Ow’ensville, in M:ssow, a post- village of Gasconade 
co., abt, 28 m. S. of Hermann. 

ville. in New Fork, a village of Westchester 
co., abt. 112 m. S. of Albany. 

Ow’ensville, in T. us, a post: village, cap. of Robert- 
son co., abt, 100 m N E. of Austin City. 

9 ‘fenton, in Kentuc!y. n post-village, cap. of Owen 

„aht. 28 m. N of Frankfort. 

Ow'env e. in N. Curclina. n post-village of Sampson 
cow abt 84 in. S. S. E of Raleigh 

Owhyhee, or Hawaii, (--.) an island in the 
N. ifie Ocean, the most E, and by much the largest, 
of the Sandwich Islands. It is of a triangular shape. 
Area, estimated at 4,100 sq. m. Dese. Monntainous and 
volcanic, It has several lofty peaks, among which is 
Manna Roa, an active volcano, which has an elevation 
of 13,120 feet above the level of the sea. In some part“ 
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there are volcanic appearances. the ground being every-| 
where covered with cinders, and intersected in many) 


places with black streaks, which seem to mark the 
course of « lava-stream that has flowed nut many ages 
back from the mountains to the shore, Prod. Bugar- 
cane, bread-fruit, sandal-wood, and numerous tropical 
Inetions. „ Estimated at from 50,000 to 100,000, 
t. of S. point 19° 32’ N., Lon. 14° b“ W. It was on 
this island that the celebrated Captain Cook fell a sueri- 
fice to a misunderstanding, or sudden impulse of revenge 
on the part of the natives, on Sunday, the 14th of Feb- 
ruary, 1779. It has since been frequently visited by 
different navigators. 

Ow'ing, fr a. [Used for owen or owed.) Dne; that 
moral obligation requires to be paid; as, money owing 
to a person for goods, — Cousequential; ascribable, as 
a cause; as, his misfortunes are all owing to his own 
folly. — Impatable as an agent; as, to estimate how 
much is owing to nature, how much to art. 

Ow'ing’s Mills, in Maryland, a post-village of Balti- 
more ch., abt. 17 m. N. of Baltimore. 

Ow ingaville, in Aentucty, n post-village, capital of 
Wath co, abt. 45 m. K. by N. of Lexington. 

Owl. „. A. S. ule: Ger. rula; Lat. ulula, Formed from 
the cry of the bird.] (Zoél.) One of the fam. N e, ord. 
Kaplores, including all the nocturnal birds of prey. The 
owls fill during the night the same offices which are 


poomi by the bolder bunting-faleons in the open} 


; and they serve to keep in check the increase of 
mice and other small mammalian which come out at 


night. For this purpose, the varions organs of the owls 
The vision is acute, although) 
not suited to the light of noon. Their ears are contrived | 


are beantifully adapted. 


to catch sound in the broadest way, and also possess a 
delicate perception; while their plumage is of the softest 
texture, falling lightly on the air, so as not te canse any 
obstruction; and the wings are constructed for light. 
buoyant, and noiseless flight. In action to these ad- 
vantages in the pursuit of their prey, another is found 
nearly as essential. and without which the others would 
be nseless. The color of the plumage exhibits a union 
of tints best snited for concealment; for a Husky and 
harmonious arrangement of colors renders the owls in- 


Fig. 2015. — BARN-OWL, (Strix flamma.) 


visible in the gloomy twilight or gray darkness of night. 
The tari and beak, althongh not showing any great 
strength, are finely forined for grasping; for, as in the 


Scansores, the external toe is versatile, The foot can 
thus be nsed either in scrambling in the interior of 
some rent or chimney, or in the hollow of » tree, while 
it also becomes more complete as an organ of prehen- 
sion, Iu their habits, owls may generally be termed 
uf vureal, the dark recesses of the forest or wooded rocks 
affording cover from the too strong licht of the day 
From thes retreats, they sally out at nightfall on 
pay, excursions, seldom returning without some- 
hing for their nest. Their eggs are of a roundish form, 
and are always nearly pure white in color, The geo- 
phical distribution of these birds is very extensive. 
The common White, Barn, or Screech-owl (Fig 2015), 
which may be taken as a type of the family, is common 
on the North American continent. The Long-eared 
owl is identical both in this conntry and in Africa. The 
Short-eared owl is not uncommon in the United States; 
and it is also common to Asia, several specimens having 
been obtained from China. The Tawny owl inhabits N 
Europe and America, reaching nearly to the polar Iati- 
tude. The genus Bubo (q. v.) incinides the largest 
es known as Great-horned, Cat, or Eagle owls 
other most important species are described under 
their proper names. 

. a., (imp. and pp. owLED.) To prowl; to go prying 
about. (Used as an English provincialism.)— lence, by 
implication, to carry on a contraband or illegal traffic ; 
— s0 called from its being performed chiefly in the 
ni (Used in England.) 

Owler. u. One who carries or passes contraband goods. 

Owlet, n. [Dimin. of owl.) An owl; or, specifically, 
a little owl. 

Owl'et-moth n. (Zo!) A name common to many 
species of lepidopterous insects of the family Nocturide, 


v. 
oSr tight, n. Glimmering, or dim, imperfect light. 


|Own’ership, u. 


Ou y hee. iu /daho 


OX 


Owl Prairie, in Indiana, a post- village of Daviess 
co., abt. 16 m. N. of Washington. 

Owl's Head, in Maine, n promontory and light-house 
on the W. side of the entrance of Penobscot Bay. It 
exhibits a fixed light 147 feet above sea-level; Lat. 44° 
N., Lon. 68° 58° W. 

Own, (% a. [A. S. ogen, pp. of agan. See Owr.) Be- 
longing to; possessed exclusively by; peculiar; — usu- 
ally following a possessive pronoun, as my, our, thy, 
has, her, it, their, in order to express an emphatic idea 
of ownership, or of sole ownership to the exclusion of 
others; as, my own work,—thut is, work performed by 
myself ouly, and not by any other, 


“Every sulject’s soul is his own,” —Shaks. 


—r. a., (im. and pp. owNED.) To possess: to have the 
legal or rightful tithe to; to have the exclusive right 
of possession aud use of; as, to own an estate. — To 
acknowledge to belong to; to avow or admit that some 
certain thing, as property, belongs to; as, he owned 
him for his son, — To avuw; to acknuwledge; to con- 
feas, as a fault, crime, or other act; to admit to be true; 
not to deny; as, T own I am in the wrong. 

Owner, n. Oue who owns; the rightful possessor or 
proprietor; one who has the legal rightful title, whether 

be in possession or not. 

Exclusive right of possession; pro- 

prictorship; legal or just claim or title; state of being 

un owner, 


Ownse, Ow’'ser, u. Same as Ooze, g. v. 
Owsley, iu Kentucky, nu E. central co; area, abt. 460 


d. m. Itrers, Kentucky River and its three forks, be- 

sides several less important streams. Surfuce, moun- 

tainous; soil, not very fertile. Mia. Iron wud coal in 

great quantities. Cup. Booneville. Jp. (1570 3.894. 

rritory, uu extreme 8. W. co., ad- 
joining Nevada on the S., aud Oregon on the M.; orra, 
abt. 14,000 aq. m. Rivers, Lewis Fork of Columbia 
River, and its numerous tributaries., Surface, monn- 
tainous; gh, in some parts fertile. An. Gold and sil- 
ver. Cup. Ruby City. Jp. abt. 3,000, 

Owyhee River, in Orgun, rises on the W. slope of 
the Blue Mountains, aud flowing W. enters the 8. branch 
of Lewis River. 

Ox, n. pl. f S. ora; Du. os; Ger. oc: from 
Gr. auro, Í increase, the prosperity of individuals in 
early times being estimated Ly the amount of cattle they 

assessed.) (. The common pame of the gen. Bas, 
including rominant animals of the fumily Bovidæ, char- 
acterized by horns ronnded, muzzle broad, usually naked, 
and without a vertical furrow at the end. In common 
parlance the male is called Ball, and the name Ox is re- 
stricted to the castrated male, the female being called 
Cow,and the young %% The early dumesticity of the ox 
is attested by the mention made of it in the writings of 
Moses, and by the worship of it in Egy pt, which the Is- 
ruelites imitated in making the goldencalfatMount Siuni. 
The ancient accounts of the wild ox describe it tu have 
been an animal of enormous size and great fierceness, and 
the fossil remains of oxen which are fonnd in this and 
other countries certainly seem to prove that the oxen 
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richness of soil, salnbrity of climate, and care of breed 
ers. Almost every part of the ox is of use to mankind. 
Boxes, combs, knife-handles, aud driuking-veseecls are 
made of the horns; glue is made of the cartiln 
gristies, and the finer pieces of cuttings and parings o 
the hides. The skin of the young ox is made into 
vellum; the hair is valuable in various manufactures, 
and the suet, fat, and tallow, for candles, The value of 
ita flesh as food needs scarcely be mentioned. 


Oxac'id, n. (Chem.) An acid containing oxygen. 
Oxal'amide, n. (Chem.) Same as OXAMIDE, g. v. 
Ox'al 
Oxaliec Acid, n. (Chem.) A very powerful organic 


ate, n. (Chem.) A salt of oxalic acid, 


acid, existing ready formed in the leaves of the woud- 
sorrel, in the Jeaf-stalks of the common garden-rhubarb, 
and in many other plants having wo acid taste. It is 
also found in combination with lime, in crystals, in the 
juices of many vegetables. It is prepared artificially 
by oxidizing starch or sugar by nitric acid, or by acting 
on sawdust with a mixture of the hydrates of potash 
and soda. It crystallizes in fine transparent four-sided 
prisms, and dissolves in nine parts of cold water. Its 
sclution has an intensely sour taste, and acts ns a vio- 
lent poison, occasioning death in a few hours. ts best 
antidote is the administration of chalk or magnesia sus- 
pended in water, with which it forme an inert and in- 
soluble oxalate. It greatly resembles Epsom salts in 
appearance, and has been frequently administered for 
that popular purgative with fatal consequences, It is 
used in calico-printing as a resist, in the form of binux- 
alate of potash, aud occasionally as a resist in combina- 
tion with alumina It is a bibasic acid, and forms acid 
and neutral salts with the bases, most of which are in- 
soluble. Heated strongly, it splits up into carbonic acid 
and carbonic oxide, and is much used in the laboratory 
as a source of the last-mentioned gas, Form. 110.002 


Oxalida'cem, n. (Bot.) The Oxalid or Wovod-sorrel 


family, an order of plants, allinuce Geraniales. IMAG, 
Symmetrical flowers, distinct styles, carpels longer than 
the torus, and seeds with abundant albumen. — They 
are herls, uuder-shrabs, or trees, generally distributed 
throughout both the hot and the temperate regions of 
the globe; the shrubby species, however, are almost 
confined to the tropics. They are chiefly remarkable 
for their acid juice, containing binoxalate of potash, 
The order contains 6 genera and 325 species. 


Oxalis, n. [Gr. ozys, sour; from the ncid taste of most 


species.) (Bot.) The typical genus of the order Orul- 
idacræ. ‘They are mostly perennial planta with trifo- 
linte leaves. O. ace/osella, the Common Wood-sorret, is 
a well-known species. It has ternate leaves, and is con- 
sidered by many to be the true Shamrock of the Irish, 
as its leaves open about St. Patrick's day. When in- 
fused in milk or water, it forms a pleasant refrigerant 
drink in fever. The leaves taken as salad, are nuti- 
scorbutic, The species O. crenata, called the Arracach 
and several others, have edible tubers, which are u 

as substitutes for potatoes in some districts. O. anthel- 
mintica, the Mitchamitcho of Abyssinia, has very acrid 
taban, which are employed for their anthelmintic pro- 

ties. 


of ancient times possessed these characteristics. The|Ox’alite, n. (tn.) A native yellow oxalate of iron; 


modern breeds of oxen pre-eminently noticeable in 
Great Britain are remarkable for their numerous varie- 
ties, caused by the al- 
most endless cros#ing of 
one breed with another; 
the principal varictivs, 
however, are the North 
Deron, distinguished for 
the activity of ita mouve- 
ments, its ducility, and 

wers of labor. (See 

EVONSHIRE.) The Here- 
Jord, which are larger 
than the Devon and fat- 
ten to a much greater 


Fig. 2016. — ALDERNEY COW. 
weight. The Suserz, 


humboldtine, 

Ox’'alyle, n. (Chem.) The hypothetical radicle of ox- 
alic acid. Form. C0 

Oxam ie Acid, n. (Chem.) One of the products of the 
destructive distillation of Linoxalate of ammonia, Firm, 
N Hg 20 HO C05. 

Ox'namide, n. (Chem.) A white substance produced 
during the destructive distillation of oxalate of ammo- 
nin; — hence its name, compounded of oralis and ammo- 
nid. It is a compound of nitrogen, hydrogen, oxygen, 
and carbon, in such proportions as to form oxalate of 
ammonia by the addition of fuur atoms of water, Form, 


sea 
Ox’-bird, n. (2 See TRINGA. 
@Ox’'-bow, n. Part oi a yoke intended to encircle an ox's 


neck. 


which has all the activity of the Devon and the strength | Ox bow. in New York, a post-village of Jefferson co., 


of the Hereford, with the propensity to fatten, and the 
fine-grained flesh of both. The Welsh, which are stunted 
in their growth, from the poverty of their pastures; but 
which thrive where others starve, and which rapidly 
outstrip most others when they have plenty of good 
pasture. The Alderney cow, (Fig. 2016,) with her crum- 
pled horn. The Scotch, of which there are many 
varieties; the principal being the West Highlanders, or 
Kyloes, as they are culled; the Argyleshire breed; the 
cattle of the Shetland Islands, which are dwarfish, ill- 
shaped, and covered with hair. Fifeshire possesses a 
breed pecnliar to itself, of a very superior description ; 
and the Galloway 
polled cattle area 
fine and valuable 
breed, from which 
is descended the 
celebrated dun 
cow of Snffolk. Of 
Irish cattle there 
are two breeds, — 
the middle-horns 
and the long- 
horns, Fig. 2017.) 
the former being the original breed, tenanting the 
forests wil more mountainous districts; while the latter 


— 


Hg. 2017.— LONG-HORNED BULL. 


are descend) from an old Lancashire or Yorkshire) 


breed All these varieties have been imported into this 
country, and more or less snecessfully acclimated. There 
is alen new in the U. States a class of native cattle, aris- 
ing from a mixture of varions breeds imported hy the 
early settlers, varying in different districte with the 
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abt. 28 m. NNE of Watertown. 

Ox’enstiern, Axl, Count. an eminent Swedish states- 
man,distinguished for profound sagacity, patriotism, and 
political honesty, was k. in 1583. He was the favorite 
of Gustavus Adolphus, after whose death he conducted 
the affairs of the kingdom with equal ability and integ- 
rity. D. 1654.— His sons, Joux and Enric, both distin- 
guished themselves as diplomatists, 

Ox exe. n. (Bot.) See HELIOPOLIS. 

(Zu.) The Large titmouse, Parus major. 

( Meteorol } A kind of heavy squall, resembling a ty- 
phoon, peculiar to the tropical latitudes of W. Africa. 
Ox’-eyed, (-id,) a. Having large, full eyes, resembling 

those of an ox. 

Ox’-eye Daisy. n. (Bot.) See LEUCANTHEMUM, 

Ox’-fly, n. A fly hatched under the skin of cattle; 
abus bovis, Bee stews. 

Ox’ ford, an inland co. of England, having N. the co. of 
Warwick, N E. and E. Northampton and Buckingham, 
S. Berka, from which it is separated by the Thames, and 
W. Gloucester. Arra, 739 sq.m. The surface is diver- 
sified, and the soil fertile in the N., but elsewhere grav- 
elly or thin. Rivers. Windrush, Evenlode, Cherwell, 
and Thames. red. Wheat, barley, and vegetables, 
Large numbers of sheep are raised. Chief towns. Ox- 
ford, (the cap.) Banbury, Woodstock, and Henley. Php. 
(1881) 179,650, 

Oxronn, zai cap. of the above co, at the junction of 
the Isis and the Cherwell, 52 m. W. N. W. of London. It 
is pleasantly situated in a plain, thickly planted with 
trees, with the above-mentioned rivers on three sides, 
and contains many fine streets and handsome edifices. 
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Besides its numerous Gollegats edifices and churches, 
the prominent public buildings are the Cathedral, the 


Town Hall,Corn Exchauge,the Theatre, and the Radcliffe Ox’ford, in Pennsyivania, a village and township of | 


— M 


Fig. 2018.— RADCLIFFE LIBRARY, OXFORD. 


Library (Fig. 2018), a splendid circular building, founded 
in 1749. Pop, (1881) 21.900. 

Ox ford, (University of.) This celebrated univer- 
sity lays claim to great antiquity, tradition assigning its 
foundation to King Alfred in 879. The earliest charter 
was granted by King John, and its privileges were con- 
firmed and extended by subsequent monarchs, the act 
by which it was created a corporate body having been 
passed during the reign of Elizabeth in 1570. The number 
of colleges established are 20,viz.:— University, (founded, 
124%); Baliol (1263); Merton (1274); Exeter (1314); 
Oriel (1326); Queen's (1340); New (1386); Lincoln (1427): 
All Souls (1437; Magdalen (1456); Brasenose, (1509); Cor- 
pus Christi (1516); Christ Church (1525); Trinity (1554) ; 
St. John's (1557); Jesus (1570; Wadham (1613); Pem- 
broke (1620); Worcester (1714); and Keble (1869). There 
are, besides, 5 halls, or colleges, not incorporated, viz, :— 
Magdalen, St. Edmund's, St. Mary's. New Inn. and St. Al- 
ban’s. The constitution of the University was changed 
in Aug., 1854, and amended in June, 1856. Each college 
is bound by its own statutes, but controlled by the gen- 


eral laws governing the University, nnd contributes from 
their members.elected by vote, to the executive and legis- 
lative departments of theUniversity. Attached to theUni- 
versity is the Bodleian Library, founded by Sir Thomas 
Bodley, containing about 300,000 printed vols., besides a 
great number of valuable MSS. The University received 
from James I., in 1604, the privilege of sending 2 mem- 
bers to the House of Commons. 

Oxford, n d. W. co. of prov. of Ontario; area, abt. 700 
sq.m. Rivers. Thames and some less important streams. 
Cup. Woodstock. Pap. (1881) 50. 107. 

Ox’ford, in Alabama, a post-village of Calhoun co., 
abt. 110 m. N. by E. of Montgomery. 

Ox’ford, in Connecticut, a post-township of New Ha- 
ven co.: pop abt. 1,500. 

Oxford. in //inois, a post-village and township of 
Henry co, abt 14 m. N. of Galesburg. 

Oxford. in /ndiana, a post-village, cap. of Benton co., 
abt. 88 m N. W. of Indianapolis. 

Oxford. in Iwa, a village and township of Johnson 
co., abt. 15 m. W. N. W. of Towa City; pop. of township, 
891. — A township of Jones co. 

Ox’ford, in Kansas, a township of Johnson co.; pop. 
abt, 450 l 

@x'rord, in Kentucky, a post- village of Scott co,, abt. 
22 m. K. by N. of Frankfort. 

Oxford, in Maine, a W. co., adjoining Canada on the N. 
and New Hampshire on the W.; area, abt. 1,700 sq. m. 
Rivers. Androscoggin, Saco, and Margallaway rivers, 
besides numerous smaller streams and several lakes. 
Surface, generally billy andin the N. mountainous; soil, 
in some parts fertile. Cap. Paris. 

—A post-township of the above co. ; pap. abt. 1,600. 

Ox ford. in Miryland, a post- village and port of entry 
of Talbot co., abt. 12 m. S. W. of Kaston. 

Oxford, in Massachusetts, a post- villa 
of Worcester county, about 11 miles g 
cester. 

Ox ford, in Michigan, a post village and township ot 
Oakland co., abt, 14 m. N. of Pontiac; pop. of township 
abt. 2.000. 

Ox ford, in Mississippi.a post-village, cap. of La Fay- 
ette co. abt, 180 m. N of Jackson. 

Ox ford, in North Corclina, n post-village, cap. of Gran- 
ville co. abt. 45 m. N. of Kaleigh; pop. abt. 950. 

Ox ford, in New Jersey, a post-township of Warren 
county. 

Ox ford, in New York, n post-village and township of 
Chenango co., abt. 170 m. W. hy S. of Albany —A village 
and township of Orange co., about 52 m. N. W. of New 

York city. 

Oxford, in Ohio, a post-village and township of Butler 
co., abt. 105 m. W. S. W. of Columbus; pop. abt. 3,500. 
—A village and township of Coshocton co., abt. 79 
m. E. N. E. of Columbus; pop. abt. 1,500.— A township 


and township 
by W. o1 Wor- 


of Delaware co.; pop. abt. 1,700.—A township of Erie 
co.: pop. abt. 2,100.—A township of Guernsey co.; pop. 
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2,200. — A village of Holmes co., abt. 82 m. N. E. of Co- 
lumbus.— A towuship of Tuscarawas co. 


Adams co., abt. 10 m. N. E. of Gettysburg; pop. of town- 
ship, abt. 1,600. — A post-borough of Chester co., abt. 69 
m. S. E. of Harrisburg. — A former township of Phila- 
delphia co., now included within the limits of the city 
of Philadelphia, on the Delaware River, abt. 6 m. N. E. 
of the State House. 

Oxford, in Wisconsin, a post-township of Marquette 
co.; pop. abt. 1,200, 

Ox'ford Depot, in New York, a post- vill. of Orange 
co., abt. 52 m. N. W. of New York. 

Ox- gang. n. (Old Eng. Law.) As much land as an 
ox can plough in a season, 

Ox’-goad,n. An instrument with a sharp point for 
goading ou oxen. 

Ox’-hide, n. The skin of an ox, which, when tanned, 
forms a strong, serviceable quality of leather. 

(Old Eng. Tate.) A measure of land, being as much as 
could be surrounded by a hide cut into narrow strips 
or thongs. 

Ox ia. (oks-she’a,)one of the smaller Ionian islands off Cape 
Skropha, Acarnania, Length, 4 m., with a breadth 
of 2 m. 

Oxidabil ity, n. The susceptibility of being converted 
into an oxide. 

Ox’idable, a. [Fr.] That is susceptible of conversion 
into au oxide. 

Ox'idate, v.a. (Chem.) Same as OXIDIZE, q. v. 

Oxidation, n. (Chem.) The operation or process of 
converting into an oxide. 

Ox'idator. (Chem.) Sume as OXYGENATOR, g. v. 

Ox’ide, n. (Gr. ozus, acid.) (Chem.) A compound of 
oxygen, and a base destitute of acid and solidifying 
properties. See CHEMICAL NOMENCLATURE. 

Ox'idizable, a. That may be oxidized. 

Ox'idize, v.a. To convert into an oxide. 

—v.n. To be changed or converted into an oxide. 

Oxidized, p.a. Converted into an oxide; oxidated. 

Ox idizement. n. The act of oxidizing ; oxidation. 

Ox idizer. n. That which oxidizes. 

Ox idizing, p.a. Converting into an oxide. 

Oxid'ulated, a. (Chem.) Present in the state of a 
protoxide ; — said of an oxide. 

Oxiod ie, a. (Chem.) Consisting of oxygen and iodine, 

Ox'lip, n. (Bot.) A species of primrose, so called from 
some resemblance in the flowers to the lips of an ox; 
Primula elatior. 

Oxo'nian, n. A student or graduate of Oxford Uni- 
versity, England. 

Ox’-tongue, n. (Bot) A popular name applied to 
several plants of the genera Aelmenthia, Picris, and 
Anchusa. 

Ox us, Amo», or Jinoux. a river of Central Asia, rising in 
the mountain-lake Sir-i-kol, dist. of Pamir, Lat. 37° 27/ 
N., Lon. 73° 40’ E., at an elevation of 15,000 ft. above the 
sea. It forms the boundary between Thibet and Great 
Bokhara, and after a S. W. course of 1,300 m. falls into 
the Aral Sea, on its S. side, by numerous mouths; Lat. 
430 N., Lon. 58° to 69° E. It is navigable for 300 m. to 
Kharjoo. 

Oxyacid, n. (em.) An acid, such as the nitric, 
sulphuric, chromic, &c.,in which it is supposed that oxy- 
gen forms the acidifying principle, as distinguished 
from the hydracids, in which hydrogen is thought to 
play that part. The salts formed from them are called 
ozysalts, in opposition to the haloids, or hydracid salts. 

Oxycoccus, (ok-se-kok’kus,) n. [Gr ozys, sour, kokkos, 
berry.) ( Hot.) A genus 
of plants, order Vaccinia- 
cer. They are slender, 
prostrate sh- bs, with al- 
ternate, corinceous leaves, 
and eatable fruit. O. palus- 
tris, the common Cran- 
berry, and O. macrocarpus, 
the larger Cranberry, are 
two very common species, 
the latter of which is now 
much cultivated, and the 
fruit of bath are used for 
making tarts, jams, &c. 

Oxygen. n. Fr. ori- 
gene. from Gr. oxus, and 
gennao, I generate] 

(Chem.) The most abun- 
dant of the elements. It 
forms 8-9ths of water, 
1 of air, and abont 
14 of silica, chalk, 
and alumina, the three 
chief constituents of the 
earth's surface. It is also 
the most important ele- 
ment, being essential to 
the support of animal life. 


Fig. 2019. — CRANBERRY, 
(Oxycoccus macrocarpus.) 

It is met with in nature in 
mechanical combination with nitrogen, as the atmos- 


„ -re which surrounds our globe. 
by growing plants, under the inflnence of direct snn- 
licht. It possesses strong chemical properties, uniting 
with all the el nts, except fluorine, in a large 
number of proportions. It was discovered by Priestley 
in 1774, and was obtained by him by the action of heat 
from the red oxide of mercury, It is tasteless, colorless, 
inodorous, and was first reduced to the liquid state in 
1877. It is the least refractive of all the gases, and pos- 
seases Magnetic properties similar to those of iron. It is 
sparingly soluble in water, being only absorbed in the 
proportion of 3 per cent, O, is readily pr cured in a pure 
state from a great number of compounds. For labora 
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tory use, it is mostly obtained by heating chlorate of 
potash, finely powdered and mixed with one-eighth its 
weight of oxide of copper, iron, or manganese. Per- 
oxide of manganese is a cheap source of oxygen when 
large quantities are required. It should be heated to 
redness in an iron bottle, to which a tube is attached, 
when oxygen is given off, and a low oxide of manganese 
left behind. The majority of the metals do not unite 
spontaneously with dry oxygen or air ;. but in moist O., 
or nir. many of them become slowly oxidized. Other 
bodies, such as phosphorus, certain metals in a highly 
divided state, greasy rags, and damp hay, having a great 
affinity for oxygen, unite with it at ordinary tempera- 
tures, and undergo spontaneous combustion. Man, 
others when heated to redness unite with it wi 
vehemence, giving rise to the phenomena of burning or 
combustion. Oxygen was so named by Lavoisier fiom 
the supposition that it was the acidifying principle, and 
it was thought by him to be essential to the constitution 
of an acid, Davy’s researches on chlorine disproved 
this theory, by showing that hydrochloric acid con- 
tained no oxygen. The description of the various com- 
pounds of oxygen will be found under the heads of the 
elements with which it is united A process for making 
O. on a large scale, and nt a low cost, has recently been 
invented by a French chemist. The is as fol- 
lows: In the bottom part of a retort divided equally by 
an horizontal grating, is placed a quantity of manganate 
of soda, which is heated to a dull red. and a stream of 
superheated steam is passed over. The steam with- 
draws oxygen from the soda, and thus loaded is led into 
a refrigerator, where the former is condensed and the 
liberated oxygen is collected in a gosometer. When no 
more oxygen is given off by the manganate of soda, the 
latter is reoxygenized simply by passing heated air over 
it. As the atmosphere furnishes the oxygen, the soda 
acting as an intermediate agent solely, the supply of gas 
is inexhaustible. It has been fonnd Lest to deprive the 
supplied air of all carbonic acid gas before supplying 
it to the soda. This process ir said to produce n wonder- 
fully sharp O.. giving out n pore white light, so extraor- 
dinarily brilliaut, as to make the old gas to appear 
Je and yellow by its side. Equiv 8: sp. gr. (air = 1 
1057, do. (hyd =1) 16, comb. Vol. I.; i0dcub. in. weig 
34203 grains, Symbol O. Dec. 1877, Cailletet of Paris, 
and Pictet of Geneva, succeeded in liquefying O, the lat- 
ter under pressure of 320 atmospheres and at 140° Cent. 

Ox'yge v.a, (Chem.) To unite with oxygen, 

Oxyrenn'tion, n. The act of combining with 0. 

Ox’ygenator, n. (Chem.) A contrivance tor throw- 
ing a current of air on the flame of an argand lamp; 
an oxidator 

Ox’'ygenizable, a. (Chem.) Susceptible of being 

or oxygenated. 

ze, v.a. (Chem.) To oxygenate, ` 

Oxygenize’ ment, n. (Chem.) Same as oxygenation. 

Oxyg’enous, a. (Chem.) Pertaining to oxygen, or 
obtained from it. 

Ox’ygon,n. [Gr. ore. sharp, and gonia, an angle.) 
(Geom.) An nente-angled triangle. 

Ox’'ygonal, Oxygo’nial, a. (Geom.) That has three 
acute angles; acute-nngled. 

Oxyhydrogen Blowpipe, e n. 
(Chem.) By throwing a jet of oxygen into n flame of 
coal-gas or hydrogen, the most intense heat known is 
produced. The same object is attained by burning 
the mixed gases in u e of a peculiar form, 
known as Hemming's jet, in which the tube conveyin 
the gases from the reservoir is filled with pieces o 
very fine brass wire, packed closely together, in order 
to prevent the possibility of the flame rushing back into 
the tube and causing an explosion. M St. Clair Deville 
has lately invented an oxyhydrogen furnace, by which 
large quantities of the most intractable metals, such aa 
iridium and platinum, are melted like lend. 

Ox’ymel, n. [Gr. os. sharp, sour, and mli, honey. 
See MeLLIFLUOUS.) A mixture of vinegar and honey 
boiled to a syrupy consistence, 

Oxymoron, u. Gr. orymoros—ozys, sharp, and moros, 
dull, slow.) (A et.) That which is pointedly absurd 
or foolish; a rhetorical figure in which an epithet of a 
quite contrary signification is added to a word, as cruel 
kindness. P 

Oxymuriatiic Acid, n. (chem.) The former name 
of CHLORINE, q. v. 

Oxyo’pia, Ox'yopy, n. [Gr. orys. sharp, and opsis, 
vision.] The faculty of seeing more ncutely than usual. 
Thue there have been instances known of persons who 
could see the stars in the day-time. The proximate 
canse is n preternatural sensibility of the retina. It has 
been known to precede the gutta serena; and it has 
been asserted that prisoners who have been long de- 
tained in darkness, have learned to read and write in 
darkened places, 

Oxyph’ony,n. [Orys, and phone, voice.] Acuteness 
or shrillness of voice. —Smart. 

Oxyr'in. „. (Gr. ozys, sour; in allusion to the qualities 
of the leaves.) (Bot) A genus of plants, order Poly- 
gonaceæ. They are perennial herbs, with leaves mostly 
radical, petiolate; and stem nearly leafless, pavicnlate- 
racemose. O. rentformis, the Mountain Sorrel. is found 
on the summits of the White Mountains, and N. to the 
Arctic Sea. 

Oxyr'rhodline. n. [Gr. ozys, sharp, and rodon, a 
rose.) ( Med.) A conserve of vinegar and roses, used ag 
a liniment in herpes and erysipelas. 

Ox’ysalt, Ox'isel. n. (Chem.) A salt formed by the 

| union of an oxygen acid with a slifiable base. 

O’yapoc, or O’yapok, a river of S. America, sepa- 

rating French Guiana from Brasil. and flowing into the 

Atlantic Ocean abt. 70 m. S. B. of Cayenne 
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Over, n. (0. Fr.; Fr. ouïr, from Lat. audire, to hear. ] 
(Law.) A prayeror petition to the court that the part 
may hear read to him the deed, &c., stated in the pl 
ings of the opposite party. 

Oyer and Terminer, n. ioe) The name of 
courts of criminal jurisdiction in the U. States, generally 
held at the same time with the court of quarter sessions, 
and by the same Judges, aud which have power, as the 
terms imply, ta hear and deter mine all treasons, felonies, 
and misdemeanors committed within their jurisdiction. 

D'yez. Nore (Law.) Hear ye;—u word used by 
the oly or his substitute in making proclamation in 
court, requiring silence und attention, It is thrice re- 
peated, and commonly pronounced O yea. 

Oyster. n. (Ger. auster ; Lat, ostrea, from Gr. ostrenn, 
an oyster ] ( öl.) A well-known edible mollusc, order 
of Lamel/ibranchiata, the several species of which com- 
pose the family Ostreidæ. The shell, formed of two un- 

nal valves, connected together by a hinge of the sim- 
Plest character, hus externally u coarse and dirty np- 
+ each shell being composed of a great number 
of lamine irregularly closed down on ench other. In 
some es it is smooth; in others, striated, tuberous, 
or prickly; the lower shell being always the deepest. 
The animal iteelf ix also of very simple structure; no 
vestige of a fuot can be seen; and the ligament which 
unites the valves is of small size, On separating the 
Valves, four rows of wills, or what is called the beard, 
are observed at a little distance from the fringed edge of 
the mantle, The abductor muscle is situated at about 
the centre of the body, near which the heart is to be 
distinguished; and the mouth may be seen beneath a 
kind of hood, formed by the union of the two edges of 
the mantle near the hinge. Many curious discussions 
have arisen us to whether O. possess the faculty of 
locomotion, It is well known that, in general, they are 
firmly attached to stones. or to each other; and it has 
been stated, and genurally believed, that they are not 
endowed with any powers of changing their position. 
This much, indeed, is certain, that it is one of the most 
inanimate of the mollusca; remaining fixed upon some 
submarine substance, enjoying only the nourishment 
bronght it by the waves, and giving seurcely a sign of 
life, except the opening and shutting of its valves. From 
observations and experiments of naturalists, it appears, 
however, that they can move from place to place by 
suddenty closing their shells, and thua ejecting the water 
contained between them with sufficient force to throw 
themselves back ward or in a lateral direction. The princi- 
pal breedin<-time of the common O. is in April or May, 
when their spawn is usually cast: this appears at first like 
little spots of grease, which fasten upon rocks, stones, or 
other hard substances that happen to be near. Very com 
monly they adhere to adult shella; and thus are formed 
the large masses termed oyster-Lanks, In abont n year 
anda half they attains size fit for the table, The powers 
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6 inches. This is the common New York oyster, anid 
also, forinerly, to have been abundant in Massachusetts 
Bay. Boston market is cones principally from arti- 
ficial beds, derived from the Virginia und New York 


sters; the flats in the vicinity of our large maritime, 


or 

cities are generally thickly beset with poles indicating 
the localities of oyster-beds, The oyster, particularly 
when eaten raw. is ensy of digestion, and remarkably 
nutritious; ite digestibility and nutritive properties, 


Fig. 2020,— OYSTER PARKS, 


however, are materially impaired by cooking, and 
though very tempting and piquant culinary prepara- 
tions are made with it in the form of sauces, rugunts. 
soups, patties, &c.. these effects are obtained at the sacri- 
fice of the best qualities of the fish, and should be carr- 
fully shunned by the invalid. In 1880, the capital in 
the O. industry of the U. S. was $10,585,205; hands 
employed 52.805; bushels of O. produced 22,195,370; 
value of O. us sold $15,408,502. American O. are the best 
in the werld, and are now largely exported to Europe. 


Oyster Bay, in N. I, an arm of Long Island Sound, 


n Queen's co. -A post-vill, and twp, of Queen's co,, abt. 


3) m. E. of N. Y. city. 

e, n. (Zadl.) The pop- 
ular names of Himantopus astralegus, a small Gralla- 
torial bird, allied to the pluver, has been so named from 
its habit ofopening the shells of bivalve mollusca with 
its powerful bill. It maks no nest. It is indigenousin 
the northern portion of the Old World, from Ireland to 
Japan. 
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Ozark’, in Kansas, a post-township of Anderson oo. ; 
pop. abt. 120. 

Ozark, in Missouri, a 8. co., aljoining Arkansas; area, 
abt. 700 sq m. Rivers, North Fork, Little North Fork, 
and Bryant's Fork of White River, and Beaver Creek. 
Surface, hilly; soil, in some purts fertile, cup. Gaines- 
ville, op. abt. 3,000, 

1 cup. of Ohristian co., abt. 15 m. B. S. E. of 

ringfie 

znu‘kee, in Wisconsin, a B. R. co., bordering on Lake 
Michigan ; area, abt. 225 sq. m. Atvers. Milwaukee 
Kiver, Cedar Creek, and sume smaller streams, Surface, 
undulating; soil, fertile. Cap. Ozaukee. Pop, about 
18,000. Ozaukee, its cap., iapituated on Lake Michigan, 
abt, 90 m. K N. kñ of Madison. It is also called t 
Wasnineton. Pop. abt. 3,000. 

Ozaw'kie, or Ozavgix, in Kansas, a post-village of 
Jefferson co, abt, 36m W. by S. of Leavenworth. 

Oze'na, n. [Lat ozæna; Gr. dzaina, from Gzein, to smell.) 
(d.) An affection of the pituitary membrane, which 
gives occasion to a disagreeable odor. Danglizon, 

Ozieri, or Othieri, (¢-2-a’ree,) a town of the island 
of Sardinia, prov. of Sassuri, 29 m, E. S. K. of Sassari; 
pop. 8,000. 

Ozoce' rite, n. Lg Gerin, to smell, and keros, wax.) 
(Min.) A mineral resin, resembling » resinous wax in 
consistence and translucence. It occurs in amorphous 
masses, sometimes fibrous or foliated, aud is of a yel- 
lowish-brown color by transmitted light, and dark leek- 
green by reflected light. It has an agreenble aromatic 
oder, softens by the heat of the band, and may be 
kneaded like wax. 

Oxzona'tion, u Act or process of treating with ozome, 

Ozone, n. [Gr. ,a stench.) (Chem) A peculiar modi- 
fication of oxygen, supposed to be that gas ina perma- 
nently negative state, and exhibiting very energetic 
properties as compared with the gus in its ordinary con 
dition. It bleaches the vegetable colors, converting in- 
digo, for instance, into colorless isatin. It oxidates black 
sulphide of lead into the neutral sulphate, and converts 
moist iron, copper, and even silver filings, into their 
respective oxides, There are several methods of form- 
ing it: one of the easiest consisting in transmitting a 
succession of electric sparks through a tabe containing 
pure dry oxygen. Although formed in minute traces 
only, the characteristic smell of this peculiar body is 
soon perceived. It may be detected chemically by im- 
mersing in a vessel, containing even the smallest trace 
of it,a piece of paper covered with moistened starch 
and iodine of potassium, The ozone immediately die- 
places the iodine, which unites with the starch, givin 
rise to a blue color, A temperature a little below 21 
is sufficient to destroy the active properties of ozone, It 

to act most beneficially as a disinfectant in the 
economy of the world; it having been proved that epi- 
demic diseases, such us cholera, fevers, Ac. are always 


Oyster Creek, in Teras, enters the Gulf of Mexico 
from Brazoria co, 

Oyster-dredge, (-dr¢j,) n. A small drag-net for fish- 
ng oysters. 

Oys'ter-pat'ty,n. A pastry or pate containing oys- 
ters, and laked. 

Oyster-plant, n. (Hat.) The Salsify. See Traco- 
POGON. 

Oys'terville, in Massachusetts, a village of Barnstable 
co. abt. 70 m S. K. of Boston. 

Oys'terville, in Washington Territory, a post-village, 


accompanied by a decrease, or entire absence, of this 
agent from the atmosphere, Late experiments seem to 
show that there are two modifications of oxygen — 
ozone und antozone; the former being in a negatively 
electric condition, and the latter in a positive state; or- 
dinary or inactive oxygen being produced by their 
union. See Peumanaanic Actp, and PICRATE. 

Ozonifica'tion, n. The act of producing ozone, 

O'zonize, r. a. To change into ozone; also, to im- 
pregnate with ozone, 


of rta Mappa which O. possessa are so wonderful, 
that the bunks or beds which they form occupy portions 
of the sea, extending for miles, in shallow parts; and in 
nome places (particularly along the alluvial shores of 
Georgin) walla of living O. literally counteract the 
otherwise restless force of the tide. The common O. of 
Europe, O. edulis, are particularly abundant on the 
coasts of France and England, After having been 
dredged from the bottom, they are transferred to arti- 
ficial beds or parks (Fig. 2020,) in some favorable and 
accessible locality, where they are preserved for sale, 


continaally growing in size and improving in flavor. 
The species most esteemed in America are the Virginian 
oyster (O. Virginiana), and the Northern oyster (0. 
borealis). Inthe O. Virginiana, the shelt is elongated 
and narrow, and the beaks pointed; it often measures 
12 to 15 inches in length, but israrely more than 3 inches 
wide. This is the common oyster from Chesapeake 
Bay southward. In the O. borealis, the shell is more 
rounded and curved, with the beaks short and consider- 
ably curved; acommon size is 5 or 6 inches in length, 
but it grows to the length of a foot, and to a width of 


cap. of Pacific co, abt. 1.0 m. S. W. of Olympia, 

Oys'ter-wench, Oyster-wife, Oyster-wo- 
man,n. A woman who sells oysters, 

O., un abbreviation for ounce or ounces. 

Ozama, ann,) n river in Havti. W. Indies, rises in 
the central part of the island, and flowing S. E, then 8. 
enters the bhean Bea at St, Domingo. Length, 50 m. 

Ozan’, in Arkansas, a township of Hempstead co. ; pop. 
abt. 1800, 

Ozark’, in Arkansas, a post-village, cap. of Franklin co., 
abt. 121 m. W. N. W. of Little Rock. 
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Ozonom'eter. n. An instrument for determining the 
amount of ozone in the atmosphere. 

Ozonomet'rice, a. Having reference to, or employed 
in ozonometry ; as, osenometric observations, 

Ozonom'etry, u. Determination of the quantity of 
ozone in the atmosphere. 

Oxor'kow, or Ozor'kovy, a town of Russian Poland. 
govt, of Warsaw, on the Bzura, 76 m. W. S. W. of War- 
saw; pop. 5,500, 

* . 
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Oak, in Jowa, a twp. of Mills co. 

Oak, in Minnesota, a twp. of Stearns co. 

Oak Bowery, in Alabama, a twp. of Chambers co.; 
pop. 1,11. 

Oak Creek, in Nebraska, a twp. of Butler co. 

Oak dale, in Ii, ois, u vill. of Washington co. 

„ in Maine, a plantation of Aroostook co.; 
pop. 559. 

On k ford. in Kentucky, a prec. of Daviess co. 

Onkfas’ka, in Alabama, a township of Tallapoosa co.; 
pop. 417. 

Oak Grove, in Alabama, a township of Calhoun co.; 
pop. 520, 

Oak Grove, in Florida, a prec. of Liberty co. 

Oak Grove, in Missouri, a twp. of Oregon co. 

Oak Grove, in Nebraska, a twp. of Seward co. 

Oak Grove, in North Carolina, a township of Wake 
co. 

Onk Grove, in Tennessee, a dist. of Wilson co. 

Oak Grove, in Wisconsin, a township and village of 
Eau Claire co, 

Oak Hill, in Missouri, a twp. of Crawford co. 

Onk Hill, in North Carolina, a twp. of Granville co.; 
pop. 2.183. 

Oak ington, in Maryland, a village of Hall's Cross 
Roads dist., Harford co. 

sere me in Alabama, a township of Lauderdale co.; 
pop. 2857. 

Oakland, in Nebraska, a twp. of Burt co. 

Oakland, in Nori Carolina, a twp. of Chatham co.; 
pop. 1,593. 

Oakland, in Tennessee, a dist. of Shelby co. 

Oak Lawn, in Suh Carolina, a twp. of Greenville co.; 
pop. 995. 

Oak Point, in Oregon, a prec. of Columbia co. 

Oak Ridge, in Mississippi, a prec. of Warren co.; pop. 
1,160. 

Oak Ridge, in North Carolina, a twp. of Guilford co.; 
pap. 1,022, 

onk Raun, in Ohio, a twp. of Madison co. 

Onk wille, in Alabama, a twp.of Lawrence co. 

Onk wood, in Illinois, atwp.of Vermilion co. 

Oakwood, in Tennessee, a dist. of Montgomery co.; 
pop. 1,495. — A dist. of Weakley co. 

Onritis, (0-dr’e+tis,) n. [From Gr. oarion, an ovary.) 
(Med.) Inflammation of the ovarium. The acute form 
is rare. In chronic oaritis the symptoms are very ob- 
scure. The chief ones are pain, heat, and sense of 
weight in the lower part of the abdomen, aggravated 
at the menstrual periods. These symptoms also attend 
the incipient stage of Ovarian Tumor, but in this case 
there is gradually progressing enlurgement noticeable 
externally. 

Oat meal, in Teras, a prec. of Burnet co. 

Oats. (Agric.) See CEREALS. 

Ob'long, in llinos, a twp. of Crawford co. 

Obscure’ Heat. (Physcs.) The heat which is mani- 
fest beyond the red end of the spectrum, when a beam 
from the sun or other luminous seurce is decomposed 
by a prism, is thus called; also all heat which is unac- 
companied by light— the heat, Jor instance, radiated 
from a vessel filled with boiling water. The heat rays 
of the spectrum beyond the red are also known as ultra- 
red rays, dark heut rays, invisible heat rays. By sepa- 
rating the light rays proceeding from a luminous 
source from the heat rays (by filtering the -beam 
through a solution of iodine in bisulphide of carbon), 
Tyndall found the following relationship between the 
luminous aud obscure rays from different sources: (I.) 
In the case of the most brilliant portion of a gas flame, 
if the total radiation, luminous and obscure, be divided 
into 25 equal parts, 24 parts consist of obscure rays and 
1 of luminous rays. (Z.) If the total radiation from a 
white hot platinum wire be divided into 24 parts, 23 
parts consist of obscure rays and 1 of luminous rays. 
(3.) If the total radiation from the voltaic are taken be- 
tween carbon points, aud produced by a battery of fifty 
cells of Grove s arrangement, be divided into 10 parts, 
9 parts consist of obscure rays and 1 of luminous rays. 

O'eate, in Nw Merico, a prec. of Mora co. 

Occon echee, in North Curvlinag, a twp. of North- 
ampton co. 

Occupa cia, in Virginia, a twp. of Essex co. 

Ocean ic Circula’tlon. (hysical Geog.) Dr. Car- 
peuter read, in 1871, to the British Association, a 
paper “Quthe Thermo-Dynamics of the Oceanic Circu- 
lation.” The iuvestigations in which he had been en- 
gaged with Dr. Wyville Thomsen had furnished a new 
set of facts us regards deep-sea temperatures. It may 
now be asserted as probable that the bed of the ocean, 
beluw 2,000 fathoms, is everywhere, even under the 
equator, but little above 32 F. lu the Chaunel be- 
tween Shetland and the Faroe Isles, it was found to be 
as low as 2975. In the Mediterranean, which has been 
tested at depths of 1,600 fathoms in its western, and 
2,000 in its eastern basin, the temperature below the 
surface stratuin of about 50 fathoms, heated by direct 
solar radiation, remains at 54° to the very bottom. This 
condition of things contrasts strongly with that which 
prevails in the eastern border of the Atlantic, under 
the same parallel. In the latter, as in the former, the 
superheating of the surface stratum by direct solar 
radiation shows its effects below the surface stratum. 
There is a very gradual fall from about 53° to 49°, which 
last is the temperature at 800 fathoms. Butin the 200 
fathoms below this, there isa rapid fall of 9°, and be- 
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neath this a further fall to 36%5. The author regards Oerebro, (dr’e-bro,) an inland town of Sweden, af the 


this contrast as due to the fact that the Mediterranean 
is virtually cut off from the great oceanic circulation. 
Dr. Carpenter attributes this circulation mainly to tem- 
perature, and attaches more importance to polar cold 
than to equatorial heat. As each surface film cools and 
sinks, its place will be supplied, not from below, but by 
a surface influx of the water around. The bottom 
stratum will, at the same time, flow away over the 
deepest parts of the basin. Seu-water has no tempera- 
ture of maximum density, but goes on contracting regu- 
larly to its freezing-point, which is about 259. As long 
as cold is applied tu one part of the surface, and beat to 
another, there must be a continual movemeut below 
from the cold to the hot region, aud above from the 
hot to the cold. That such a general movement really 
takes place is indicated, I. By the prevalence of a tem- 
perature near 32° over the deepest parts of the great 
ocean basins, This could pot be maintained on the 
warm sea-bed beneath, if there were not a continual 
flow of cold water from the polar area, 2. By the marked 
distinction between the upper and lower strata of the 
Atlantic, as regards temperature. 3, By the proved ex- 
istence of a movement of warmer surface-water towards 
both polar areas. This is most observable in the North 
Polar area, on account of the contraction of its channel 
by the proximity of lind. It shows itself in the warm 
current past B.hriug's Straits. In view of all the facts, 
he was led to the hy pothesis of a north-eastward move- 
ment of a vast stratum of oceanic waters, having a 
depth of at least 600 fathoms, Thomson also adds that 
recent observations show that the vast expanse of water 
which has its centre in the southern hemisphere is the 
one great ocean of the world, and the Atlantic, with the 
Arctic Sea and the North Pacific, are merely its north- 
ward-extending gulfs. 

Oconee’, in South Carolina, a N.W. co., cap. Walhalla. 

Octant, (ant.) (Ast.) The Octant, one of Laenille's 
southern constellations, The south pole of the heavens 
falls within this constellation. 

Odd Fellows’ Hall, in Tennessee, a dist. of Giles 


co. 

Odenkirchen, (0-(én-keerl’*n.) a town of Rhenish 
Prussia, 15 m. W.S.W. from Düsseldorf, near the right 
bank of the Niers. Manuf. Velvets, paper, leather, &c. 
Pop. 8,000, 

Odometer, n. (Mech.) An instrument attached toa 
carriage or other vehicle, for the purpose of registering 
the distance it has travelled. Such machines have been 
in use from an early period, and one is described by 
Vitruvins in that part of his work De Architectura 
which is devoted to machines. The instrument, as com- 
monly employed, consists of a train of wheel-work, 
which communicates motion from the axle of the car- 
riage wheel to an index which moves round the cir- 
cumference of a dial fixed in one side of the carriage 
over the axle. The wheel-work is arranged so as to 
produce a great diminution of the velocity impressed 
by the axle of the vehicle, and the dial is so graduated 
that the index can show the number of miles, furlongs, 
yards, &c., traversed. The instrument is also con- 
structed to work independently, being in this case pro- 
vided with wheels and an axle of its own; when this is 
done, the wheel is made of such a size that its cirenm- 
ference is an aliquot part of a mile, an arrangement 
which greatly simplifies the calculation of the distance 
traversed. The complete odometer can then be drawn 
along by a man on foot, or attached behind a carriage. 

Odontoglossum, (0-dén-to-gids'siim,) n. (Bot.) An 
extensive genus 
of orchids, found 
principally inthe 
cool mountain 
regions of Mexi- 
co, Peru, New 
Grenada, and 
Venezuela. A 
considerable 
number of its 
species have been 
introduced into 
this country, and 
are much prized 
by cultivators for 
theirmagnificent 
flowers, which 
are remarkable 
both for their 
size and tho 
beauty of their 
colors, Some spe- 
ciesareepiphytal, Fig. 71.— oDONTOGLOSSUM GRANDE. 
and others terres- 
trial. Their flowers have spreading free sepals (or the 
lateral ones rarely united at the base), nearly equal- 
sized petals, the lip with its base parallel with the 
column, and its limb deflexed and generally crested in 
various ways, a long column, narrow at the base and 
eared or winged at the summit, and two pollenmasses 
with a narrow caudicle attached to an oval gland. 0. 
grande (Fig. 71), a native of Guatemala, has been found 
to live and flower in the open air in this country during 
the summer season. Its scape bears from two to five 
large handsome flowers, each some six or more inches 
across, yellow, closely marked with ciunamon-brown 
bands and blotches. 
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entrance of the Swart-Elf into the Heilmar Lake 100 
m. W. of Stockholm: pop. L, 000. 
Ogee’chee, in Georgia, a dist of Chatham co. 
Ogemaw’, in Michigan, au E. N. E. co., drained by the 
ifle River; arra, 576 sq. m. 

O'glesby, in Tennessee, a dist. of Lawrence co.; p. 343. 

Oglethorpe, James EDWARD, (6gl-thérp.) an English 
general, B. in London, 1628, after serving in the wars 
of Marlborough and Prince Eugene, proceeded to 
America in 1733, and there under royal charter fonnded 
a colony, which he named Georgia, in honor of the 
reigning king. After his return to England. he com- 
manded an army sent against the Pretender im Scotland, 
1745. D. 1785. 

Ogobal, (0-go-bah'e,) a large river of Western Africa, 
which falls into the sea by many mouths, between 8. 
Lat. 0° 40 and 1° 20’. Its delta is very large, and forms 
a most complicated network of rivers, flowing amidst a 
dense forest. The most northern mouth of the O. has 
long been known as the river Nazareth, and falls into a 
bay of the Atlantic. on the north of Cape Lopez. An- 
other principal mouth, to the south of that far-project- 
ing cape, is known as the Mexian; and the southern- 
most, which seems to be the lurgest of all, is the river 
Fernand Vas. These were regarded ns distinct and 
large rivers, till the explorations of Du Chaillu revealed 
their relation to each other, and to the main river 0. 
The extent of the basin of the O., its sources, and the 
length of its course, are yet unknown, but it may be 
deemed certain that it is by far the largest river of 
Western Africa between the Niger and the Congo. For 
almost all our knowledge of the O., and the country 
through which it flows, we are indebted to Du Chuillu. 
although, in the interval between his first and second 
visits, the lower part of its course was partially ex- 
plored by two French expeditions. Not far from its 
mouth, the Fernand Vas is joined by the Rembo, also a 
large river, although much inferior in size to the O., 
which, after flowing in a south-westerly course from 
the interior. bends northward, and pursues a course 
nearly parallel to the coast for about fifty miles, the 
narrow peninsula between the river and the sea bein 
asandy and grassy prairie, with scattered groups of 
fine trees, frequented by herds of the Niare ur wild ox 
of Western Africa, and of antelopes. The dense forests 
of the O. are the main haunts of the gorilla and of 
several other anthropoid apes, discovered by Du 
Chnillu. 

Ohatchee, (ohe ,) in Alabama, a twp. of Calhoun 


co. 

Ohi'o. The commercial and financial statistics of this 
State, according to the census of 1570, were as follows: 
Total number of acres of Jand in farms, 21,712,420; of 
which 14,469,133 consisted of improved lands, 6,583,575 
of woodland, an l 350,712 of other unimproved soil; 
the cash value or farms under cultivation, $1,054,165,- 
226, exclusive of $25,692,787 of implements and ma- 
chinery: amount of wages paid for husbandry during 
the year, $16,480,778; total value of farm products, 
$198,2:.6,907 ; of orchard stuffs, $5,843,679; of market- 
gardens, $1,289,272; of lumber, &c., $2,719.140. In the 
same year, the value of home manufs. summed up ag- 
gregate returns figuring at $1,371,409. Of livestock on 
farms, $120,300,528, The enumeration of live-stock 
was: horses, 609,722; mules and asses, 16,065; milen 
cows, 654,390; working oxen, 23,606 ; other cattle, 758,- 
221; sheep, 4,928,635 ; swine, 1,728,968. The out-turn 
of farm products gave the following results: 


Wheat, bhs. 27,882,159 | Tobacco, Ibs. 18,741,973 
Rye, 5 846,800 | Maple sugar, * 3,469,128 
Indian corn,“ 67,501,144 | Hops, Fa 101, 

Outs, 25,347,549 Flax, 17,880,624 
Barley, 1,715,221 Wool, 20,539,643 
Buck wheat,“ 180,341 | Butter, * 60,266,372 
Pease and beans,“ 45.443 Cheese, 8, 160,486 
Irish potatoes,“ 11,192,814 | Wax. e 22,488 
Sweet 230,205 Hay, tons, 2,259,565 
Clover-seed, “ 102,355 | Hemp, “ 25 
Grass-seed, 48,811 | Wine, gls. 212,912 
Flaxseed, „631,891 Maple molasses,“ 352,612 
Honey, lbs. 763,124 | Sorghum “ 2,023,427 


Total number of farms in the State, 195,953, showing an 
increase of 16,064 over the last decennial returns. The 
percentage of the unimproved land under tillaze was 
33-4 against 38˙3 in 1860. Turning to matters of finance 
and revenue, we find the State possessing a total as- 
sessed value of $1,167,731,697; of which N07. 846,8 6 
represented real estate, and the balance personal estate: 
as against a true valuation of both real and personak 
estate standing at $2,255,430,3L0. These figures exhibit 
un increase since the period of the last census (1860) 
of: total assessed value, 8207, 884, 596; true value of real 
and personal estate, S1, 041,542. 878. Total amount of 
taxation, $23,526,548; of which State assessments ab- 
sorbed $4,727,318; county, $6,501,941; municipal, $12, 
297,289: increase over 1860, $13,915,527. Total public 
State debt (other than National), $22,241,988 ; of which 
$9,752,078 is funded upon bonds in circulation; county 
debt, secured by bonds (other than National), $3,895,000 ; 
all other, $344,543: total municipal and non-public 
bonded debt, $8,272,367. The aggregate returns of true 
population give a capitation of 2,665,260; of which 
2,601,946 white, 63,213 colored, 1 Chinese, and 100 
Indian. Male citizens arrived at legal age, 503,950 
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Gain of population, 325,759, or 13:92 per cent.; of which 
white gain 1299 per cent., and colored 7237 per cent, 
Of the above capitation, 2,292,767 were of American 
nativity, and 372,493 of foreign. 

Ohio, in Nebraska, a twp. of Richardson co, 

Ohio, in Pennsylvania, a twp. of Beaver co. 

Ohio Grove, in Illinois, a twp. of Mercer co. 

Ohm's Law, (me.) [From Ohm, the promotor of the 
law.] (Electricity.) The numerical estimation of the 
value of any arrangement for the generation of an 
electric current is a matter of high practical impor- 
tance, and the means of doing this is furuished by the 
celebrated Law of Ohm given in 1827. The problem is 
the following: Given any number of electromotors, of 
specified kiud and dimensions, such as a number of 
Bunsen's or of Daniell’s cells, and any number of 
specified conductors, through which the electric cur- 
rent is sent, to find the strength (or intensity) of the 
current, that is, the quantity of electricity which Hows 
through any section of the circuit in a given time, and 
the Law of Ohm states that the strength of the current is 
directly proportional to the whole electromotive force in 
operation, and inversely proportional to the sum of the re- 
sistances in the circuit. Ohm deduced this law from 
theoretical considerations ; it is most strictly in accord- 
ance with experimental results, which demoustrates 
the justness of the hypothesis on which it is founded. 

Oil-eloth, n. Same as FLOOR-CLOTH, q. v. in the body 
of this work. 
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Old River, in Arkansas, a twp. of Arkansas co.: pop. 
ysi, 

Old River, in 7rrcs, a prec. of Chambers co. 

Old: 


1. 
Old Store, in South Carolina, a twp. of Chesterfield 


in North Curvlina, a twp. of Greene co.; pap. 


co. 

Old Tex’as, in Alabama, a twp. of Monroe co.; pop. 
1.667. 

Old Town, in Alabama, a twp. of Dallas co. 

Oleomar’garine, n. Artificial butter made from 
fats, now much used in adulterating gennine butter, 
which the following test will detect: Fresh butter is 
completely soluble in methylated ether of spec, grav. 

30, at a temperature of 659. It methylated alcohol, 
63° above proof, be added to this, and well shaken, all 
the lard, beef, mutton, or tallow fats that may have 
been mingled with the butter will be precipitated. O. 
is not unwholesome, and may be mingled with butter 
with impunity. It costs to manufacture about one-third 
that of genuine butter, and has of late become a large 
article of commerce. 

Oleom'eter. n. (Chem.) An instrument for ascertain- 
ing the densities of fixed oils. It consists of a very 
delicate thermometer-tube, the bulb being large in 
proportion to the stem. It is divided into 50 degrees, 
and floats at zero in pure oil of poppy-seed, at 389 to 
sage in pure vil of almonds, and at 0° in pure olive- 
oil. 


Oil Creek, in Pennsylvania, a bor. of Crawford co.; 

pop, 428.— A twp. of Crawford co, 

Ojo Caliente, % kal-le-cn'te,) in New Mexico, a pre- 
einct of Rio Arriba co. 

Okahumka, (-a um Kuh,) in Florida, a precinct of 
Sumter co. 

Okan, (% dn, ) in Illinois, a twp. of Bond co. 

Oklokonee, (dk-lo-kón'e,) in Florida, u precinct of 
Wakulla co. 

Old Cath’olies. (Eccl. Hist.) Under this title a new 
religious force has become embodied and organized 
throughout Germany, the Austrian dominions, and 
Switzerland. The Old Catholics claim to be members 


of that original Roman Catholic Church which existed) 


before its dogmas and doctrines had undergone innova- 
tion and modification at the hands of the supporters of 
Papal Infallibility. In Austria, this new movement 
has the most strongly asserted itself and taken deepest 
ruot, despite repressive measures on the part of the im- 
perial government; while Bavaria and other neighbor- 
ing States have closely followed suit. In fact, on all 
essential points the Old Catholics” of all countries 
are agreed ; they only differ as to details and the man- 
ner of carrying out their programme — differences, 
however, that were to some extent overcome by the 
proceedings of a convention held at Munich im Sept., 
ds71, which had the effect of establishing a bond of 
unity on all the chief questions, so that at present 
the Austrian “ Old Catholics” only differ from those of 
other States in the progress they have made in the or- 
gunization of their clerical system. Amoug the leading 
features of the latter are the clection of its own priests 
by each community, and the right of those priests to 
enter into the married state if so disposed; the erection 
of plain churches, devoid of imagery and religious 
“millinery ;" and the abandonment of the practice of 
confession, One of the chief difficulties the * Old Cath- 
olics have to conteud against is the small number of 
priesta of anything beyond the lowest rauk which have 
joined the sect. They have no bishops, and it is prob- 
able they will not longer wait for the established hie- 
rarchy to join them, but create an episcopacy from 
among their own body. The decisions arrived at by 
the Munich Conference of 1871, have since received 
substantial indorsement in a Congress of “Old Catho- 
lics” assembled at Cologne in October 1872. At its 
first two sittings, the delegates present adopted after 
some discussion, fifteen resolutions, of which the princi- 
pal oues are to the following effect: —“ That those 
riests who have been excommunicated or suspended 

rom the exercise of their functions through their fidel- 
ity to the articles of faith they conscientiously believe 
in, possess an indefeasible right to pertorm all sacerdo- 
tal acts. That the rule—oue unknown in the Early 
Church — by virtue of which every priest must receive 
episcopal sanction before administering the sacrament 
of Absolution, does not possess legal force and efficacy. 
That, should necessity arise, the Od Catholics’ are 
authorized to organize a regular ministry for the cure 
of souls by the installation therein of rectors who shall 
be entitled to fulfil their functions of office without 
institution, and in face of any opposition on the part of 
heterodox bishops. That so long as no German prelate 
shall be found an adhereut of the Old Catholic faith, 
foreign bishops, in particular those belonging to the 
Utrecht and Armenian churches, may be called upon 
to undertake the episcopal functions, especially those 
which apply to the rite of contirmation, aud the ordina- 
tion of candidates for holy orders. That, nevertheless, 
the rightis reserved of reestablishing the jurisdiction 
of the regular episcopate, by the selection for diocesan 
office of such priests who have reniained faithful to the 
ancient Catholic worship.” At the Old Catholic Synod, 
held at Benn in 1878, it resolved in favor of the mar- 
riage of the clergy. Their first French organ, La Ré- 
Sorme Catholique, appeared in Paris in 1877. 

Old Field, in Nor Curolina, a twp. of Ashe co.; pop. 

5.—A township of Wilson co. 

Old Fort, in North Carolina, a twp. of McDowell co. 

Old Landing, in Kentucky, a prec. of Lee co. 

Old Lyme, in Conn., a twp. of New London co. 

Old Rich’mond, iu N. C., a twp. of Forsyth co. 


Oleophosphor'ie Acid. (Chem,) A yellow viscid 
substance, which is insoluble in water and cold alco- 
hol, but dissolves readily in boiling alcohol and in 
ether. When boiled tor along time with water or with 
alcohol, or when treated with an acid, it resolves itself 
into oleine and phosphoric acid; while alkalies decom- 
pose it into phosphoric acid, oleates, and glycerine. It 
exists, according to Frémy and other chemists, in the 
brain, spinal cord, kidneys, aud liver. 

(Oliphant, in Z'ennsylvaniu, a borough of Luzerne co.; 
pop. 2,327. 

OV ive, in North Carolina, atwp.of Iredell co. 

Olive Creek, in Oregon, a prec. of Grant co. 

Olive Hill, in Aentucky, a prec. of Carter co. 

Olive Hill, in North Carolina, a twp. of Person co.; 
pop. 1,439. 

OVive-oil. (Agric.) The culture of the vlive-tree and 
the manufacture of oil from its fruit is gradually be- 
coming a leading industry in California, The charac- 
ter of the climate, and the soil of the valley of Santa 
Barbara and of the foot-hills of Santa Inez, for sixty 
miles along the coast, are adapted to the production 
of the finest varieties of oil. It is predicted that this 
portion of the State will eventually be numbered 
among the most celebrated oil districts of the world. 
The olive is propagated almost entirely by cuttings 
taken from the sprouts and branches of mature trees 
at the time of pruning. The cuttings are generally 
from 10 to 15 inches long, and from half an inch to 
3 or 4 inches thick; the thickest are the best. These 
are placed in a perpendicular position in a bed of 
good soil, 6, 8, or 10 inches apart, their tops level with 
the surface, The earth is pressed closely around them, 
and their ends are slightly covered to protect them 
from the drying influence of the sun, Here they re- 
main, throwing out leaves and branches, until April 
or May, when, with as little disturbance as possible of 
the roots, they are taken up and, after being trimmed 
to a single sprout, are set out in the orchard, in rows 
about 25 feet apart euch way. The ground between 
the trees may be cultivated for several years, with 
little or no detriment to the young trees. When the 
olives are to be gathered, cloths are spread under the 
trees and the berries are pulled from their branches 
by hand and thrown upon the ground, or are beaten 
off with a long rod. If they are intended for making 
oil, they are carried to a dry room or loft, and scattered 
upon the floor, or, where this is not convenient, a 
drying-frame is made — consisting of broad shelves 
one above another, aud sliding in and o: t as the draw- 
ers of a bureau — aud the berries are spread upon the 
shelves. By this exposure to a dry, in-door atmos- 
Phere, the berries ripen further, their watery juices are 


been broken, flows more readily under pressure, A 
slight mould may gather upon the berries during the 
few days that they remain here, but not sufficient to 
have an injurious effect upon the oil, or it may be 
prevented entirely by stirring the berries daity. The 
process of extracting the oil, as practised in Banta Bar- 
bara, is simple, even to medimval rudeness, A large, 
broad stone wheel is held by an arm from a centre- 
post, and by a horse. The berries are thrown upon 
this stone bed and are shovelled constantly in the line 
of the moving wheel until they are considerably mace- 
rated, but not thoroughly or until the stones are 
broken. This process finished, the pulp is wrapped in 
coarse cloths or gunny sacks, and placed under u rude, 
home-made screw or lever press. The oil and juices as 
they ooze through the cloth or sacks, flow into a small 
tank, and as they increase are distributed into other 
vessels, from the surface of which the oil is afterwards 
skimmed. The oii flowing from this first pressure is 
that known as “ virgin oil,” and commands the highest 
price from connoisseurs of the table. Without further 
preparation the oil is now ready for use, except that, 
in order that any intrusive matter may be separated 
from the body of the oil and collected at the bottom 
of the oil-cask or jar previous to bottling, it is set away 
for a time to rest. The “second class oil“ is the re- 
sult of a second and more thorough crushing of the 
berries. in which even the stupes are brokeu, and of 
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evaporated, the vil is released and, when the skins have. 
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a subsequent subjection of the pulp to the press. The 
berries are sometimes submitted even to a third pro- 
cess of crushing; and, previous to pressure, are brought 
toa boiling heat in huge copper Kettles. The oil thus 
obtained is of an inferior quality, and is sold for use as 
a lubricator und also as an ingredient in the manu- 
facture of castile and fancy toilet soaps, and for other 
purposes for which it is superior to animal oil. The 
residue of the berries is then returned to the orchard 
and scattered under the trees; and, possessing the 
qualities of a rick 2: d rapid fertilizer, may be said to 
be yielded again revivified and luscious in the richer 
fruitage of succeeding years. The tree at five years of 
age returns a slight recompense for care; and at 7, 
au orchard should afford au uverage yield of about 20 
gallons of berries to a tree. If there are 70 trees to an 
acre, there should be obtained from it 1,200 gallons of 
berries. From 20 gallons of berries may be extratted 
3 gallons of oil; and, if properly manufactured, olive- 
oil will command $4 to $ò a gallon at wholesale. Thus, 
an average yield of olives, derived from an orchard 
covering ove acre of land, will produce about $800 worth 
of oil. After deducting the entire cost of production 
and manufacture, a net profit may be auticipated of at 
least $2 per gallon ; and thus one acre, containing 70 
trees, yielding an average of 20 gallons of berries, or 
the equivalent of 3 gallons of oil, each, will afford a 
surplus above all expenses of about $00 a year. Olive 
culture is so simple that any one of ordinary intelli- 
gence may engage in it. Ihe process of manufacturing 
the oil is an entirely different business, and belongs 
separate and apart from the cultivation of the olive. In 
time it will not be expected, as now, that each grower 
shall be manufacturer also. As soon as the supply of 
olives in a neighborhood is sufficient to warrant the 
erection of suitable machinery for expressing the oil, 
every requisite tor the purpose will be at hand. The olive 
grower's labors for the season will end with the deposit 
of his berries at the oil manufactory ; and, according to 
the custom of the olive districts of Europe, one-halt the 
oil from his berries will subsequeutly be returued to 
him ready for use and fur market. A large part of the 
oil sold in America, and purporting to be olive-oil of 
European manufacture, is the product of adulteration 
and imitation. It is generally manufactured in this 
country, and is composed principally of animal oil 
though mustard-seed oil and other inferior vegetable 
oils also torm materials for its adulteration. Every 
housewife knows that olive-oil purchased from the 
grocer, when exposed toa cold atmosphere, sometimes 
thickens and turns white or opaque in the lower part 
of the bottle; and every one familiar with the nature 
of olive-oil knows that it retains its perfect transpar- 
ency and uniform vily consistence under any tempera- 
ture. Animal oi] condenses under the influence of 
cold, but vegetable vil does not. This difference has 
been well noted on the shelves of stores where the gen- 
uine und the adulterated oils have been ranged for 
sale side by side. The genuine oil glows clear beneath 
the glass in all weathers; the adulterated oil turns 
flaky with the cold, and the lard goes down with the 
full of the winter's thermometer. It is an advantage, 
also, of the genuine “virgin oil,” obtained by home 
manufacture, that it retains its perfect sweetness longer 
than any other oil. 

OV iver, in Lennsylrania, a twp. of Jeffereon co. 

Olivet, in Michigan, atwp. of Eaton co. 

Olmsted, FREDERICK Law, (ŭm'stéd,) an American 
agriculturist und author, k. at Hartford, Conn., in 1822, 
was appointed in 1857 chief engineer and architect of 
the Central Park, New York city. His most celebrated 
work is entitled Walks and Tuiks of an American 
Farmer in England (1852). 

Olney, in Alubuma, a twp. of Pickens co, 

Oloznga, Don SALUSTIANO, (dl-o-zah’gah,) a Spanish 
statesman, u. at Logrofiv, 1803, was educated tor and 
admitted to the bar, and at an early period of his 
career became a political intriguer. Being con- 
cerned in a conspiracy aguinst Ferdinand Vir. he 
was imprisoned, but managed to escape to France, 
where he remained until the death of the king, in 1833. 
Elected a member of the Cortes, he led the opposition 
aguinst the Isturiz Ministry in 1835, and in the year fol- 
lowing gave his support to the Mendizabal Cabinet, 
after the overturn of which he became the chief of the 
monarchical opposition, As reporter of the Constitu- 
tional Commission of 1837, O. insisted upon retaining 
the senate, although he was in favor of diminishing the 
power of the crown, At the same time the Cortes, on 
his proposition, voted the suppression of monastic in- 
stitutions, electoral reform, the abolition of tithes, and 
the amnesty. From 1840 till 1843 he held the umbas- 
sadorship at Paris, after which he was entrusted with 
the formation ofa new Cabinet, which however, owing 
to the intrigues of Narvaez, had but a brief existence. 
Forsaken by the Queen, and denounced by the Second 
Chamber, O. fled to England, in which country he re- 
mained till 1847. Returning to Spain, he was, in that 
year,reélected to the Cortes, and took his seat as leader 
of the Progressist party. Ile was arrested, tried, and 
acquitted after the events of 1848, and in 1854 became a 
second time Minister tu France. Again elected to the 
Cortes, O. voted for the preservation of the monarchy, 
and was the author of the Constitution of 1855, estab- 
lishing an elective senate. He next became a mewber 
of the Ministry of 1868, and President of the Constitu- 
tional Committee appointed by the Cortes; and in Feb., 
1871, was again made Spanish Ambassador at Paris, a 
position he resigned in April, in consequence of his 
javing been elected President of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties at Madrid. D. 1873. 
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Olustee’, in Florida, a prec. of Baker co. 
Oma ha No. 2, in Nebraska, a twp. of Douglas co.; 


pop. 444. 

Omaha No. 3, in Nebraska, a twp. of Douglas co.; 
pop. 1,042, 

Ome’ga, in Ilinois, a twp. of Marion co. 

On wie, in Mississippi, a village of Perry co.; 
pop. 360. 

O'Neal, in California, a twp. of San Joaquin co.; pop. 
1,719. 

r ag in South Carolina, a twp. of Greenville co.; pop. 
1a 


O'Neal's, in Georgia, a dist. of Troup co. 
O'Neal's, in M Carolina, a twp. of Johuston co.; 
. 1,294. 
Oneida, in Idaho Territory, a B. E. co., cap. Malade City; 
pop. 1,922. r 
Oneida, in Pennsylvania, a twp. of Huntingdon co.; 
386 


oN. S, in Georgia, a dist. of Talbot co. 

@neka’ma, in Michigan, a twp. of Manistee co.; 
pop 255. 

Ono'na, in Iowa, a vill. of Franklin twp., Monona co.; 

478. 

Onta'rio, a province of the Dominion of Canada. q. v., 
bounded N. by the Ottawa River and the chain of lakes | 
and rivers connecting it with the Georgian Bay, E. by | 
the prov. of Quebec and the St. Lawrence, S. by lakes 
Ontario and Erie, und W. by the Detroit River, Lake 
and River St. Clair, and Lake Huron. Area, 121,260 sq. 
m. Lake Ontario, from which this province derives its 
name, was discovered by Champlain in 1615, though it 
was not till 1675 that La Salle was granted the seig- 
niory of Cataraqui, thus becoming the first land-owner 
in Ontario. In that year he built Fort Frontenac, now 
Kingston, and from this point set out on the eventful 
journey which has made his name famous as the dis- 
coverer of the mouth of the mighty Mississippi. In 
1750 there were a few squatters round Forts Frontenac 
and Niagara and at Sandwich, but it was not till 1784 
that any regular settlement was made. In that year 
grants were made to U. E. Loyalists and a few of the 
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vented instrument, somewhat resembling a small har- 
monium, and constructed of different pitches, corre- 
sponding to the violin, violoncello, clarionet, horn, &c. 
Ord, Ewan, (rd.) an American general, B. in Mary- 
land, 1818, graduated at West Point in 1839, and in 1861, 
as brigadier-general of volunteers, gained u victory over 
the Confederates at Dranesville. In the following year 
he was made major-generul, and iu 1863 assisted at the 
siege of Vicksburg. In 1864, while in command of the 
18th Corps, he reduced Fort Harrison, Va., and suc- 
ceeded Gen. Butler in command of the dept. of Vir- 
ginia and N. Carolina in 1865, He participated in the 
successes at Petersburg and on the Appomattox in the 
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thickness of the tongue, the shape and of the 
pipe giving the quality to the note; while the pitchof 
a flute pipe depends on its length only. The are 
usually made either of wood or pewter, t. e., mixed 
with a small proportion of tin. The wooden are 
usually square, and the metallic ones cyli The 
usual compass of a large organ is 444 octaves played 
from the hey-buard, and 214 octaves in the pedal-organ 


same year, and in 1867 was given the command of the}. 


4th Military District, 

Oregon, in Georgia, a dist. of Cobb co. 

Oregon. The agricultural and financial statistics of 
this State, according to the census of 1870, were us fol- 
lows: Total number of acres of land in farms 2,389,252 ; 
of which 1,116,290 consisted of improved lands, 761,001 
of woodland, and 511,961 of other unimproved soil; 
the cash value of farms under caltivation $22,352,989, 
exclusive of $1,293,717 of implements and machinery: 
amount of wages paid for husbandry during the year 
$719,875; of orchard stuffs $310,041; of market-gardens 
$105,371; of lumber, &c., 259,220, In the same year the 
value of home manufs. summed up aggregate returns 
figuring at $87,376. Of life-stock on farms $6,828,675 
The enumeration of live-stock was: horses 51,702; 
mules and asses 2,551; milch cows 48,325; working 
oxen 2,441; other cattle 69,431; sheep 318,123; swine 
119,455. The out-turu of farm products gave the fol- 
lowing results: 
Wheat, bhs. 
Rye, “ 
Indian corn, “ 
Oats, “ 
Barley, 2 210,736 
Buckwheat, “ 1,645 
Pease and Beans,“ 12,575 
Irish potatoes,“ 

Sweet “ “ 


2,340,746 
3,890 
72,138 
2,029,909 


Ibs. 


Tobacco, 
Maple sugar, 
Hops, 

Flux 

Wool, 
Butter, 
Cheese, 
Wax, 

Ioney, 


3,847 

11 

9.745 
40,474 
1,080,638 
1,418,373 
79,333 
1,207 
66,858 


“ 


troops that had been engaged in the American Revolu- 
tionary war—about 10,000 in all—and settlements 
were formed along the upper St. Lawrence, the Bay of 
Quinté, the Niagara, and at Amherstburg. In 1791 was 
formed the prov. of Upper Canada, and Col. John Graves 
Simcoe appointed lieutenaut-governor. Upper Canada 
was again united with Lower Canada in 1841, under 
Lord Sydenham. Since 1784 the prov. of Ontario has 
stealily increased in population und wealth, and to-day 
stands at the head of the British North American prov- 
inces. Lying further south than any of its sister provs., 
Ontario has a much more equable and milder climate, 
peaches and grapes being raised in considerable quan- 
tities in the southern portion. The soil is of excellent 
quality, and the proportion of uncultivable land is re- 
markably small. Pop. (1871) 1,620,851. (1831) 1,924,323, 
Oothcaloo’ga, in Georgia, a dist. of Gordon co. 
Opeli’ka, in Alabama, a twp. of Lee co. 
Op’equan, in Virginia, a twp. of Frederick co. 
Opequan, in West Virginia, a twp. of Berkeley co.; 


pop. 1,665. 

Opher, (o for,) in North Carolina, a twp. of Mont- 
gomery co. 

Opos’sum Creek, in Tennessee, a dist. of Wayne co.; 


pop. 607 

Oppenheim, (ép'p‘n-him.) A town of Germany, in 
the grand-duchy of Hesse-Darmstadt, ou the left bank 
of the Rhine, 10 m. S. E. of Mayence. It occupies the 
site of the Roman castle of Bauconia, and was made a 
royal palatinate under the Carlovingians. It afterwards 
became one of the most important free towns of the 
empire. It was taken in 1218 by Archbishop Adalbert 
of Mayence, in 1620 by the Spaniards, in 1631 by the 
Swedes under Gustavus Adolphus, and in 1634 by the 
Imperialists, suffering much upon all these occasions. 
In 1689, the French under Melac almost entirely de- 
stroyed it. The church of St. Catharine, a fine speci- 
men of the German architecture of 1262-1317, a kind 
of miniature of the Cologne cathedral, lies yet in a 
ruinous condition, except the eastern part, which was 
restored in 1833-1843. Pop. 3,500. 

Opposition, (dp-po-zishiin,) in Georgia, a dist. of Put: 
nam co. 

Or'amel, in New York, a vill. of Caneadea twp., Alle- 

hany co. 


Oran, in Minois, a twp. of Logan co. 

Orange, in Minnesota, a twp. of Douglas co. 

Orange, in South Curolina, a twp. of Orangeburgh co.; 
pop. 1,243 


e Springs, in Florida, a prec. of Marion co.; 

595. — A prec. of Putnam co. 

Orangeville, in Minois, a vill. of Oneco township, 
Stephenson co, 

Orbigny, CHARLES DESSALINES ', (r-bdn'ya,) an emi- 
nent French naturalist, B. at Loire-Inférieure, 1806, Le- 
came assistant in the Museum of Natural History, 
Paris, in 1835. His works embrace Tubleauz Synov- 
tigues du Règne Végétal (1834); Dictionnaire Universes 
d'Histoire Naturelle (1839-40); Dictionnuire Abrégé 
T 'hstoire Naturelle (1842). 

Orbiso'nia, in Peunsylvunia, a vill. of Cromwell twp., 
Huntingdon co. 

Orceine, (dr'se-in,) n. (Chem.) An uncrystallizable 
coloring substance contained in commercial archil. It 
is prepared trom orcine by the action of ammonia and 
atmospheric oxygen, It is slightly soluble in water and 
very soluble in alcohol, forming a deep scarlet solution. 
It is sometimes known as lichen-red, 

Orchestrina, (07r-kcs-tre’nah,) u. (Aus.) A newly in- 


Oran 
pop. 


Clover-seed, 
Grass-seed, 
Flaxseed, 


Total number of farms in the State 7.587, showing an 
increase of 1,781 over the last decennial returns. The 
percentage of the unimproved land under tillage was 
63°3, against 56°5 in 1860. Turning to matters of finance 
and revenue, we find the State possessing a total assessed 
value $31,798,510; of which $17,664,202 represented real 
estate, and the balance personal estate: as against a 
true valuation of both real and personal estate standing 
at $51,558,932. These figures exhibit an increase since 
the period of the last census (1860) of: total assessed 
value $12,773,595; true value of real and personal estate 
$22,628,295. Total amount of taxation $550,956; of 
which State assessments absorbed $117,653; county 
$362,753; municipal $40,550: increase over 1860 $381,- 
900. Total public State debt (other than national 

218,486 ; of which $106,583 is funded upon bonds in 
circulation; county debt, secured by bonds (other than 
national), $51,386 ; all other $54,517: total municipal 
and non-public bonded debt 8500; all other $5,500. The 
aggregate returns of true population give a capitation 
of 101,883; of which 86,929 white ; colored 346; Chinese 
3,330, and 11,278 Indian. Male citizens arrived at legal 
age 24,608, Gain of population 38,458, or 73°40 per cent., 
of which white gain 66°66 per cent., and colored 170°31 
per cent. Of the above capitation 79,323 were of Ameri- 
can nativity, and 22,560 of foreign. 

DE EKORT, Ile, in North Carolina, a twp. of Rocking- 

am co. 

Oreide, (re. id,) n. (Metall.) A new alloy introduced 
by the French as a substitute for ormolu, which it ex- 
cels in its gold-like character. There are two formulas 
for composing it. In the first the ingredients are: 
copper, 100:0; tin, 17:0; magnesia; 60; sul-ammoniac, 
86; quicklime, 1°80; argols, or unrefined tartar, 9-0. 
In the second, zinc is substituted for the tin. The lat- 
ter does not possess the same brilliancy as the former. 
The metals are first melted, and the other ingredients, 
after being thoroughly incorporated by powdering and 
mixing, are slowly added, and the whole is kept in a 
state of fusion for about an hour, and the scum re- 
moved from time to time. 

Orense, (0-rén'sa,) a city of Spain, in Galicia, near the 
frontier of Portugal, on the left bank of the Minho. It 
is highly reputed for its hot sulphur springs, called Las 
Burgos, which were known to the Romans. Pop. 11,000. 

Oreop’olis, in Nebraska, a twp. of Cass co. 

Ores, in Georgia, a dist. of Spalding co. 

Organ, n. (Mus.) A collection of wind-instruments 
so attached to a key-board that they may be played by 
the fingers of a single performer. Large organs con- 
sist of several rows of pipes, with the same series of 
notes in each. When a key is pressed down by the 
finger, a valve opens and allows air from the bellows to 
pass through an aperture in the sound- board into a 
passage communicating with the pipes in each row of 
the same pitch. By means of stops usually placed at 
the side of the organ key-bourd, and attached to regis- 


Hay, tons, 
Wine, gals. 
Maple molasses, “ 


75,357 
1,751 
10,988 30 


ters or slides in this passage, as many of these rows as 
are required may be opened so as to play when the air 
is driven into the passage, By pushing in the stops, the 
corresponding rows are closed. Organ-pipes either 
have a vibrating metallic tongue, or simply an aperture 
with a cross lip to cut the air and set it in vibration, The 
former are termed reed pipes, and the latter flute pipes. 
The pitch of a reed pipe depends on the length aud 
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(Copied from a MSS. in the French National Library.) 


played by the feet. A swell organ is one which is in- 
closed in a box with shutters, which may be opened or 
closed so as to give a swelling effect to the sound. — 
Organ pipes. The “Pandean Pipes” form an instru- 
ment which illustrates the simplest form of the wind or- 
gan. If a tube closed at one end be held with its 
closed end downwards, and its open end pressed against 
the under lip, and if air be forced across the open end, 
a note can be produced which is shriller the shorter the 
tube. The Pandean Pipes are a series of such tubes 
bound together, along the open ends of which the 
mouth is passed; the tubes vary in length and diam- 
eter, and are of such dimensions that the notes pro- 
duced form a gamut of musical scale. In the organ 
pipe the air is forced into a sort of box or mouth-piece, 
and escapes therefrom into the air through a narrow 
slit at the top of the box. The pipe fits on to the end 
of this box. The side of the pipe near the slit is de- 
pressed inwards, and slightly cut away, so that the 
sharp edge of the depressed portion is just above the slit 
in the mouth-piece, When air is forced into the mouth- 
piece, the current is split upon the sharp edge of the 
pipe; and as it escapes into the air, it causes waves to 
be established in the pipe. The number of vibrations 
produced per seeond depends upon (1) the length of the 
pipe; (2) whether it is closed or open at the end; (3) 
upon its depth, that is, the distance from the front to 
the back, supposing the slit to be in the front. The 
width of the pipe is without effect npon the pitch of the 
note, but affects the loudness. If we suppose the pipe 
to give its fundamental note, the length of the pipe, if 
closed at the end, must be one-fourth of the wave-length 
of the note. In an open organ-pipe the length of the 
pipe is one-half the wave-length. By diminishing the 
size of the slit, or increasing the rapidity of the air 
current, the harmonics of these notes can be formed. 
It follows that if two organ pipes, otherwise alike and 
treated alike, give the same note — one being closed and 
the other open — the open pipe is twice as long as the 
closed one. In order to ascertain experimentally 
the condition of the air as to the position of its loops 
and nodes, that is, points of rest and regions of greatest 
amplitude when the pipe is sounding its fundamental 
note or its harmonics, a little tambourine of thin stiff 
paper may be raised and depressed as the pipe is 
sounded. Thus, ina closed pipe, the agitation is found 
to be greatest at the mouth-piece, and to diminish grad- 
ually to the closed end where there is a node. In an 
open pipe the end of the tube, the mouth-piece and the 
centre, are found to be loops or regions of greatest am- 
plitude of vibration, while two nodes are found at the 
distance of 14 and 34 from the mouth-piece. 

Orle, u. (Her) One of the charges known under the name 
of sub- ordi- 
naries, said 
to be the di- 
minutive of 
Bordure, but 
differing 
from it in 
being de- 
tached from 
the sides of 
the shield 
(Fig. 73). An 
orle of heral- 
dic charges 
of any kind 
denotes a certain number (generally eight) of these 
charges placed in orle. 
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Orient, in Michigan, a twp. of Osceola co. 

Orion, in Alabama, a twp. of Pike co. 

Orion, in Wisconsin, a twp. of Richland co. 

Orlan dn, in Florida, a prec. of Orange co. 

Ormsby, in Nevada, u S. W. co. Area, abt, 240 sq. m. 
It is bounded on the W. by Lake Talvoc, and intersected 
by Carson River, which affords durable water-power. 
The surface is mountainous, forming part of the E. 
slopes of the Sierra Nevada, Gold and silver mines have 
been opened in the county, and mining is the chief 
business of the inhabitants, Pine forests grow on the 
Sierra Nevada, from which a large quantity of lumber 
is procured. Granite and limestone are abundant in 
this county, which also contains copper and iron, Cap. 
Carson City. 

Ormsby, in Pennsylvania, a bor. of Alleghany co.; pop. 
2,225. 

Orne’ville, in Maine, a township of Piscataquis co.; 

b. 575. 

orr'ville, in Alabama, a twp. of Dallas co. 

Or vil, in Illinois, a twp. of Logan co. 

Orville, in New York, a village of De Witt township, 
Onondaga co. 

Orwell, in Vermont, a twp. of Addison co. 

Oryctognosy, C no-se,) ORYCTOG'RAPIHY, or Onxe- 
TOL’ocy. | From Gr. oryktos, delved out; gndsis, knowl- 
edge; graphein, to write; logos, a „ ( Pal.) 
That branch of the science which treats of fossil or- 
ganic remains.—(Min.) Those parts of the science 
which have for their object the classification, descrip- 
tion, nomenclature, and arrangement of minerals. 

Osanea, (o-sah'kuh,) a city of Japan, in Lat. 35° 5’ N., 
about 30 m. from its seaport of Hivyo, is situated cn a 
large river on the S. E. coast of the island of Niphon, in 
the most central and popular part of the empire, and 
surrounded by the great tea districts. Pop. 50,000. 

O'sage, in Arkansas, a twp. of Benton co. 
A twp. of Carroll co.; pop. 842—A twp. of Newton 


co. 

Osage, in Kansas, a twp. of Allen co.; Pop. 463.— A 
twp. of Bourbon co.; pop. 1, 053. — A twp. of Crawford 
co.; pop. 950.— A twp. of Labette co. 

Osage, in Missouri, a twp. of Bates co.; pop. 500.— A 
twp. of Camden co.; pop. 1,426.— A twp. of Cole co.; 

pp. 604.— A twp. of Dent co.; pop, 288.— A twp. of 
Henry co.; pop. 828.— A twp. of Laclede co.; pop. 
1.257.— A twp. of Miller co. ; pop. 695.— A t wp. of Mor- 
gan co.; pop. 787.— A twp. of Vernon co. 

Osage, iu Nebraska, a twp. of Otoe co. 


Oar, n. [A. S. ar.) (Naut) A mechanical agent, 
formed of a long, thin piece of timber, by which boats, 
barges, &c., are propelled through the water, in con- 
junction with manual labor. An oar consists of three 
parts, — the blade, which is the smooth part dipped in 
the water; secondly, the shoulder, which marks the 
termination of the blade: and, lastly, the handle, which 
is held in the grasp of the oarsman. The fulcrum on 
which the leverage of the our is exerted is called the 
rowlock (pronounced rulloc); und this is inclosed by 
two pins of timber, termed ¿Aole pins, or by brass round- 
shaped tholes, termed crutches. To ship and unship 
ours are respectively to fix or unfix them from the row- 
locks.— To feather un oar is, at the end of a stroke, in 
rowing, to bring the blade horizontal with the water 
by a turn of the wrist, so as to allow it to shake off its 
grasp of the water. — See FEATHER. 

To boat the oars. ` ( Naut.) To cense rowing, and stow 
the oars in the boat.— 10 lie or rest on the oars. To 
cease pulling, lifting them out of water, but not boating 
them ;— hence, to refrain from work of any kind; to 
idle. 

“ Having made his fortune, he rested on his oars.""— Hamlyn. 


To muffle the oars. To cover the oars with something, 
in order to prevent sound or noise in rowing. — To ship 
the oars. To fix them in the rowlocks. — To toss the 
sars. To elevate the oars perpendicularly, the butt or 
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Osage Mission, in Kansas, a village of Mission twp., 
Neosho co. 

Os ak is., in Minnesota, a twp. of Douglas co. 

Os‘born’s, in Tennessee, a dist. of Sumner co. 

Oseceo'la, in Florida, a prec. of St. John’s co. 

Osceola, in Kentucky, a villuge of Bonesburg precinct, 
Green co, 

Osceola, in Michigan, a twp. of Osceola co. 

Osceola, in Peansylrania, a borough of Clearfield co., 
uearly destroyed by fire in May, 1875. 

Os c, in Illinois, a twp. of Henry co. 

Os'coda, in Michigan, a N. E. co.; area, abt. 600 sq. 
m.; pop. 70.— A twp. of Iosco co. 

Osiander, ANDREAS, (0-z--in’dér,) an eminent Ger- 
man theologian, B. at Nuremberg in 1498, originally 
bore the name of HMosemann, He early attained a 
high reputation for scholarship, and became a zealous 
friend and disciple of Luther, with whom he attended 
the Conference of Marburg in 1529 and the Diet of 
Augsburg in the year following. Later, he entered 
upon the professorship of theology in Königsberg Uni- 
versity, and became engaged in controversy on doc- 
trinal points with Meluncthon and other eminent 
theologians of the time. D. 1551. 

Osteophone, n. (From Gr., Osteon bone, a phone, a 
sound.) (Opt.). a name applied by Dr. C. II. Thomas, of 
Philadelphia, to all appliances intended to aid hearing 
by conveying articula sounds to the ears through 
the medium of the cranial bones, the teeth not being 
essential factors. 

Oswegatchie, (0s-we-gici’e,) in New York, a twp. of 
St. Lawrence county. 

Oswego Falls, iu New Fork, a vill. of Grandy twp., 
Oswego county. 

Ote’ga, in Illinois, a twp. of Fayette co. 

O u is, Hanns Gray, an American orator and states- 
man, B. in Boston, 1765, after graduating at Harvard in 
1783, practised law in Boston, and in 1796 entered Con- 
gress where he became a Federalist leader. He was 
the governor of Mussachusetts from 1805 to 1812, sat 
in the Harttord Convention in 181, and became 
Senator in 1817. He was a prominent speaker against 
slavery, and p. in 1548. 

Otley, in Jowa,a vill. of Summit twp., Marion co.; 
pop. 176. 

O'toe, in Nebraska, a twp. of Otve co. 

Ottawa, in Kunsas, a twp. of Ottawa co, 

Ottawa, in Ohio, a twp. of Allen co. 

Ot'ter, in Virginia, a twp. of Bedſord co. 


handle resting on the bottom of the boat; — generally 
performed by way of salute or compliment. — To unship 
the oars. To remove them from the rowlocks. 

v. n. To row. 

“ He oar'd with lab'ring arms along the flood.“ — Pope. 

Vp. a. To impel by rowing. 

Oath, (5% .) n. [A. S. ath.] A solemn act, by which one calls 
on God to witness the truth of an aflirniation or the sin- 
cerity of a promise, and imprecutes divine vengeance if 
he be guilty of a falsehood or violate his promise. Per- 
haps there scarcely exists a nation among whom some 
form of un oath does not prevail: aud men have always 
agreed in reposing singular confidence in such declara- 
tions. The Jews, Greeks, and Romans made a distine- 
tion between greater and lesser oaths. When the Jew 
took his most solemn oath, he laid his hand on the book 
of the law, and swore by the God of Israel, by him who 
is merciful and gracious; but the ordinary oaths were 
by heaven, the altar, the temple, or Jerusalem. The 
ancient Scandinavians and Germans swore by their 
gods; and it was usual, while repeating the oath, to lay 
the hand on some special object. Thus, the Scandina- 
vian touched a bloody ring held by the priest; the Ger- 
man swore by his sword or his beard, In early Chris- 
tian times, oaths were administered in chapels and other 
holy places, at the altars, which occasionally were ren- 
dered more sacred by placing upon them holy relics. 
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OZME 


ie in Florida, a precinct of Levy co.; 

pp. . 

10000 Creek, in Illinois, a twp. of La Salle co.; pop. 

009. 

Otter Creek, in Kentucky, a prec. of La Rue co.; pop. 
885.— A prec. of Clay co. 

Otter's Creek, in North Carolina, a twp. of Edge- 
combe co, 

Otter Creek, in Pennsylvania, a twp. of Mercer co.; 
pop. 560. 

Orter Creek, in Wisconsin, a twp. of Eau Claire co.; 
pop. 920. 

Ouachita, (wah-che'tah,) in Arkansas, a twp. of Brad- 
ley co.; pop. TIS.— A twp. of Hot Springs co.; pop. 542. 
— A twp. of Polk co. 

O'verall's, in Tennessee, a dist. of Tipton co. 

Over Bremen, iu Olio, a vill. of German twp., Au- 
glaize co. 

Over River, in Georgia, a dist. of Wayne co. 

O'verton, in Nevada, a vill.of Rio Virgin twp., Lin- 
coln co. 

nN in Utah Territory, a prec. of Rio Virgin co.; 
pop. 119. 

Owen, (% n,) in Arkansas, a twp. of Saline co.; pop. 
283.— A twp. of Pulaski co. 

Owen Hill, in Tennessee, a dist. of Williamson co.; 

pap. 1,083, 

Owens, in Arkansas, a twp. of Dallas co. 

Owensville, in Odio, a village of Stone Lick town- 
ship, Clermont co. 

owi Creek, in Kansas, a twp. of Woodson co.; pop. 

090. 

Owl Hollow, in Tennessee, a district of Franklin co.; 
pop. 908. 

Ox lord, in Georgia, a vill. of Newton co. 

Oxford, in Utah Territory, a prec. and village of Cache 
co, 

Oz rena, (0-ze'nah,) n. [From Gr. oze, a fetid smell.) 
(Med.) Malignant coryza; an affection of the mucous 
membrane of the nose and throat, owing to caries of 
the bones, or connected with syphilitic or mercurial in- 
fection, and attended with a disagrecable odor like that 
of a crushed bed-bug. The remedy is purification of 
the whole system. 

Ozark’, in Alabama, a twp. of Dale co. 

Ozark, in Missouri,a township of Lawrence co.; pop. 
1,752.—A township of Texas co.; pop. 638.—A twp. of 
Webster co. 

Oz'ment’s, in Kentucky, a prec. of Graves co. 


William the Conqueror when he made his prisoner 
Harold swenr to aid him in ascending the throne of 
England, secretly conveyed under the altar on which 
Harold had agreed to swear, the relics of some of the 
most revered martyrs; and when Harold had taken the 
oath, he thowed him the relics, and admonished him to 
observe religiously an engagement which had been 
ratified by so awful a sanction. The Pope, according to 
the Catholic faith, has authority to absolve from the ob- 
ligation of an oath Oaths to perform illegal acts do not 
bind, nor do they excuse the performance of the act. 
In civil Jaw, oaths are. chiefly divided into two classes 
—assertory or affirmative oaths (juramenta assertoria), 
establishing the certainty of a present or past event, 
and promissory onths (juramenta promissoria), which 
refer to a future event, a promise to execute some con- 
tract or undertaking. The breach of a promissory 
oath, whether public or private, is not punishable as 
perjury. The laws of all civilized countries require the 
security of an oath for evidence given in a court of jus- 
tice, and on other occasions of high importance. Any 
person called as a witness, or required or desiring to 
mike an affidavit or deposition, who shall refuse or be 
unwilling, from conscientious motives, to be sworn, 
may obtain from the court, on its being satisfied of the 
sincerity of the objection, permission to make a solemn 
affirmation or declaration instead. — See AFFIRMATION. 


PACE 


The twelfth consonant and the sixteenth consecu- 

tive letter of the English language, is the most 

è prominent of the labial mutes, and is pronounced 

by compressing the lips closely, and parting them by a 
sudden emission of the breath. P is what is termed the 
thin letter of the labial series, p, b, f, v. and is inter- 
changeable with the other letters of the series in nearly 
all the modern languages, but more especially in Ger- 
man. Both among English-speaking peoples, and on 
the European Continent, there are entire districts in 
which the native ear is insensible to the difference be- 
tween the sound of these labials, and in which they are 
almost invariably confounded in pronunciation. Of this 
eculiarity, several counties of Wales, and the whole of 
wer Saxony, present noted examples. P is termed 
the labial mute, b, the labial sonant, and m, the labial 
nasal, Like the other pure mutes, —r and t,—p gives 
an abruptness to the sound immediately preceding or 
following it, according as it is in itself final or initial in 


the syllable, as in stop, plug. The combination ph is 
equivalent in sound to f, as in Philip, corresponding 
with the Greek ¢. In some words of Greek extraction, 
as psalm, p is silent. As an abbreviation in Latin in- 
scriptions P. stands for Publius, pontifex, pius, perpetuus, 
pro-consul, patronus, posuit, pedes, pondo, post, ponen- 
dum, Ac. P. P. denotes pater patrir, prepositus, pro 
pretore, &c.; P.C., patres conscripti. In some medical 
formule P is used as the abbreviation of pugillus, the 
eighth part ofa handful. In Music, it stands for piano, 
and in Chemistry it is the symbol of Platinum. P. E. is 
the abbreviation of partes xquales, equal parts. In 
Numismatics, it is the symbol of ancient coins struck at 
Dijon. Among the ancients the numerical value of p 
has been variously interpreted. Among the Greeks, as 
the initial letter of revre, it seems originally to have 
noted 5; and, afterwards, 80. Among the Romans, it 
stood for various equivalents, according to different 
authorities. 
Pans. (paws,) n. [D.padsch.] The festival of Easter. 
(Local, K. Y.) 
Paaseggs, hard-boiled eggs,eaten at the Easter festival. 
Pab'ular, Pab’ulous, a. [From Lat. pabulum, food.) 


Affording or pertaining, or having reference to food; | 


supplying aliment, 

Pabuia'tion, n. [Lat. pabulatio.] Act of feeding or 
procuring food. 

Pab‘ulous, a. Same as PABULAR, g. v. 

Pab'ulum, n. (Lat., from pasco, to feed. See Pasture.) 
Food; aliment; nourishment; that which feeds ani- 
mals or plants. 

—Fuel; that which supplies the means of combustion. 

Pa’ea, n. [Braz.] (Zodl.) A small rodent animal of the 
genus Cuvia, distinguished from its congeners by white 
spots on a dark ground. 

Pnen Ja, Pacasaz, or PACAYA, a river of Brazil, flowing 
into the estuary of the Amazons, S. of the island of 
Marajo. 

Ea eate; Pa'cated, a. [Lat. pacatus.) Peaceful; tran- 
qnil, 

Paca tion, n. [Lat. pacatia.] Act of appeasing or 
pacifying. 

Pace, n. [Fr. pas; Lat. passus, from pando, to spread 
out.] A step; a stretching out of the feet in walking; 
any single pedestrian movement. — Gait; manner of 
walking; degree of celerity or speed in pedestrianism ; 
as, a quick pace, a slow pace, — Step; movement or act 
of gradation in business. (n.) — A denomination of linear 
measure, of uncertain extent; assumed by some to be 
5 feet, by others 4˙4 feet, and called the geometrical pace. 
It is the quantity supposed to be measured by the foot 
from the place where it is tuken up to that where it is 
set down. The space between the two feet in walking 
is roughly estimated at 3 feet. The military pace is 244 
feet. The ancient Roman pace, cousidered as the thou- 
sandth part of a mile, was 5 Roman feet, and each foot 
contained between 11°60 and 11°64 modern English 
inches; hence the pace was about 581 English inches, 
and the Roman mile, mille passus, equal to 1,614 yards. 
See MILE. 

(Manege.) A mode of stepping among horses, in which 
the legs on the same side ure lifted together; an amble ; 
as, “ pace or trot.” — Hudibras. 

To keep pace with, to keep up with; to move equally 
fast as; as, he kept pace with the spirit of the tines. 

Pace, v. n. To advance step by step; to go; to walk; to 
move. — To go, move, or walk slowly or leisurely. — To 
move by lifting the legs together on the same side, as 
a horse. 

—v. a. To measure by steps or paces. — To regulate in 
motion: to cause to take measured steps. Pace your 
wisdom in that good path.” (Shaks.)—To walk over 
with measured paces or steps. 

“Pacing through the forest, chewing the food of fancy.” — Mals. 


(Note. Paced is frognenty used adjectively in compo- 
sition; as, slow-paced, high-paced, thorough-paced, &c.) 
Pacer, n. One who paces ;— specifically, a horse that 


paces. 
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Pacha, (pish'a.) n. Same as PASHA, q. v. 

Pachaca’ma, Pachaca' mne, a village of Peru, 
abt. 18 m. S E. of Lima. Here are the ruins of a tem- 
ple which was consecrated to Pachacamac, the creator 
of the universe, and from which immense treasure was 
taken by Pizarro. 

Pachalic, ( pa-shaw’lik,) n. and a. See PASHALIO. 

Pache’co, in California, a post- village of Contra Costa 
co., abt. 30 m. N. E. of San Francisco. 

Pachit'la Creek, in Georgia, enters the Ichaway- 
nochaway River in Baker co. 

Pachu’ea, a town of Mexico, abt. 50 m. N. N. E. of the 
city of Mexico. 

Pachuen’ea, a river of Peru, rising in a lake of its own 
name in the dept. of Cuzco, and flowing N. into the 
Apurimac. 

Pachycor'mus, n. [dr. pachys, thick, and kormos, 
the trunk of a tree.) (Zul.) A genus of homocercal, gu- 
noid, fossil fishes, having a very thick body. — Agassiz. 

Pachydactyl, (-ddi’til.) n. (Gr. pachys, thick, and 
daklylos. toe.) (Zoöl.) A thick-toed bird or animal. 

Pachydac’tylous, a. Thick-toed. 

Pach’yderm, n. (Fr. pachydermé, from Gr. pashys, 
thick, and derma, skin.] (Zod/.) One of the PacHYDER- 
MATA, 9. v. 

Pachyder’mal, a. Pertaining, or having reference 
to the pachyderms. 

Pachyder' mata, n. pl. (Zul.) An order of mammif- 
erous quadrupeds distinguished by the thickness of their 
skins, including various animals that in other respects 
are by no means closely allied; as, for instance, the Ele- 
phant, the Horse, and the Hog. The order is, however, 
subdivided into: 1. The Proboscidra, or those possess- 
ing a prolonged snout or proboscis, and having five toes 
on each foot, included in a very firm, horny skin; as the 
Elephant, and certain extinct gigantic species. 2. The 
Pachydermata ordinaria, in which the feet have four, 
three, or two toes on each foot. Among these are the 
Rhinoceros (Fig. 2021), Hippopotamus, Tapir, Wild Boar, 
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Fig. 2021. — THE TWO-HORNED RHINOCEROS, 

&c. The skeleton is generally massive, indicating great 
strength but inactive habits; the thoracic cavity is 
enormous, in proportion to the great bulk and weight 
of the viscera; the limbs are robust, though adapted 
for running in the smaller members like the hog: there 
are no clavicles. They occur, as the animals of the first 
section, in the warmer climates of all parts of the world, 
except Australia, 3. The Solidungula, or quadrupeds 
with only one apparent toe and a single hoof to each foot, 
although beneath the skin, on each side of their meta- 
carpus and metatarsus, there are bony points or pro- 
cesses which represent two lateral toes; as the Horse 
and its congeners. They are all herbivorous, 

Pachyder'matous, a. Belonging, or relating to a 
pachyderm, or to the order Pachydermata, 

Pachy ma, (pak-i/ma,) n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, 
alliance Fungales. The species P. cocos is highly es- 
teemed as a food and medicine by the Chinese, and by 
the Indians of N. America. It is called Tuckahoe, or 


Indian-bread. 

Pacif’ie, a. [Fr. 5 rage Lat. ificus — paz, pacis, 
and facio, to make. a Pacirr. ] Peace- making: con- 
eilintory; suited to make or restore peace; adapted to 
adjust or reconcile differences; mild; appeasing; emol- 
lient; aa, a pacific sign, pacific propositions. — Charac- 
terized by peaceful features; calm; tranquil ; quiet; as, 
a pacific manner, a pacific state of society. 

Pacific, in California, u township of Humboldt co.; 
pop. about 500. 

Pacific, in Missouri, a post- village of Franklin co., abt. 


37 m. W. of St. Louis. 

Pacific, in Washington Territory, a W. by B. co., bor- 
dering on the Pacific Ocean; area, abt. 800 sq m. Rivers. 
Columbia River, and some less important streams. 
Surface, diversified ; soil, generally fertile. Cup. Pacific 
City. Pop. about 600. 

Pacific, in Wisconsin,a post-township of Columbia co. ; 
pop. about 500, 

Pacif/icable, a. Placable; that may be pacified. (x.) 

Pacif'ical, a. Pacific; having reference to peace. 

Pacif ically, adv. In a pacific manner; peaceably; 
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Pacifica'tion, n. [Fr.; Lat. pacificatio.] Art or op- 
eration of making peace between two nations or parties 
at variance; act of appeasing or pacifying wrath or hos- 
tility; reconciliation. 

Pacif'icator, n. [Lat.] A peace-maker ; one who re- 
stores amity between contending parties or nations. 

Pacificatory, u. [Lat. pacificatorius.) Conciliatory; 
tending to reconcile, or to make peace. 

Pacitie City, in /owa, a post-village of Mills co., abt. 
5 m. W. of Glenwood. 

Pacific City, in Washington Territory, a post-village, 
cap. of Pacific co., on the Columbia River, about 2 miles 
above the ocean. 


Pacifie Ocean, (The.) See SUPPLEMENT. 

Pacifier, n. One who pacifies; a pacificator, 

Pac'ify, v.a. [Fr. pacifier; Lat. pacifico— paz, pacis, 
peace, and facio, to make.) To give or restore peace 
to: to tranquillize.—To conciliate ; to appease, as wrath, 
or other violent passions or appetite; to calm; to still; 
to quiet; tosoothe; toallay as agitation or excitement; 
as, to pacify a jealous woman. 

Pack, u. and v. See SUPPLEMENT. 

Pack’age, n. Act, art, or method of packing.—A 
bale; a pack or packet: a truss or small bale; a little 
bundle or parcel; as, a package of merchandise. — A 
charge made for packing goods. 

Pack’-cloth, n. A cloth used in packing goods, or in 
which they ure bound up. 

Pack’-duck,n. A kind of cloth bagging used for 
packing goods. 

Pack’er, n. One who packs; specifically, one who pro- 
pares merchandise for transit; also, a person appointed 
and sworn to pack herrings, &c. 

Pack’er, in Pennsylvania, a township of Carbon co.; 
pop. abt. 450, 

Pack ‘et, (formerly written PACQUET,) n. [Fr. paquet, 
dimin. of Eng. pack; It. pachetto, a packet.) A small 
pack or package; a little bundle or parcel ; as, a packet 
of envelopes. 

(Naut.) Originally, an advice- or dispatch-boat ; a ship 
or other vessel employed by government to convey the 
public mails from country to country, or from port to 
port; also,a vessel engaged in conveying despatches 
or passengers from place to place, or to carry passengers 
and goods coastwise at regular stated times. 

—An English provincialism for the pannel borne by a 
pack-horse to carry packs, &c. in. 

—»v.a. To bind up in a packet, or in a parcel or parcels. 
— To send by u packet or dispatch-vessel. 

—v. n. To ply with a packet or dispatch- vessel. 

Pack’et-boat, u. (Nuut) A packet; a packet-ship. 

Pack’et-day,n. The day on which a packet sails; 
hence, the day for posting foreign or sea-going letters. 

Pack’et-ship, n. A ship that sails at stated times 
between ports in distant countries for the conveyance 
of mails, passengers, g &. 

Pack -horse. n. A horse employed in the carrying of 
packs of goods, baggage, &c.: hence, a beast of b n. 

Pack -house, n. A depot for receiving goods. 

|Pack’-ice, n. See Pack. 

Pack’ing, n. Any substance or material used to fill 
up space, or make things lie close, by stuffing between. 
Act of binding in a pack, bale, or bundle. 

( Mason.) Small stones imbedded in mortar, employed 
to fill the vacant spaces in the middle of walls. ee 

Pack e preas, n. A powerful press employed in 
compressing gooils, cotton, &c., in a small compass. 

Pack’ing-sheet,n. A large cloth for bagging or 
packing goods. 

(Med.) In hydropathy, a wet sheet used in packing 
water-cure patients. 

Pack’-load, n. The load which an animal can carry 
on his back. 

Pack’-man, n.; pl. PAck-Axx. One who carries a pack 
on his back ; a pedlar. 

Pack’-saddle, n. The saddle of a pack-horse, on which 
packs or burdens are laid for conveyance. 

Pack'-staff, u. A staff on which a pedlar or traveller 
supports his pack. 

Pack’-thread, n. A strong thread used in tying up 
parcels, &c. 

Packwau'kee, in Wisconsin, n post-village and town- 
ship of Marquette co., abt. 55 m. N. of Madison; pop. 
of township abt. 800. 

Pack’-wax,n. Same as PAXWAX, q. v. ' 

Pack“ -way, <A narrow bridle-road traversed by 
pack-men’s horses. 

Paco, n. Zu.) Same as ALPACA, 9. v. 

Paco’bahiba, a town of Brazil, abt. 12 m. W. S. W. of 
Mage: pop. 2,500. 

Pac’‘olet River, rises in Polk co., N. Carolina, and 
flowing S. E. into S. Carolina, enters Broad River from 
Spartanburg dist. 

Paco’ra, a river of the U. S. of Colombia, flowing into 
the Pacific Ocean E. of Panama. 

Pact, n. [Fr. pacte: Lat. pactum, from paciscor, to fix, 
settle.) contract; an agreement or covenant; @ 
compact. 
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Pac'tion, n. [Lat. pactio, from paciscor.] An agree- 
ment or contract. (x.) 

Pac'tional, «u. By agreement; by way of compact. 

Pactitious, (-tisk'us,) d. Settled by agreement or 
covenant, 

Pnctolian, a. (Geog.) Pertaining to the river Pacto- 
lus of the ancients. 

Pactolus, (now Bayouly.) (Anc. Geog.) A small river 
of Asia Minor, renowned for its auriferous deposits, which 
has its sourcein the N. side of Mt 1molus in Lydia, and 
after a N. course past Sardis, falls into the river Hermus. 
It is believed that, while holding the Lydian sceptre, 
Croesus obtained from this river bis vast accumulation 
of money. It has, however, loug since become exhausted, 
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Fig. 2022, — THE PACTOLUS, NEAR SARDIS. 


and from the time of Strabo has ceased to yield any 
auriferons deposit. This is the river in which, in the 
earliest ages of Grecian story, Midas bathed or washed 
himself, turning whatever he touched thenceforth into 
gold, according to the myth or fable of the Greek poeta, 

Pacu'hi, a river of Brazil, flowing into the São Fran- 
cisco, in the prov. of Minas-Gernes. 

Pad. u. [A. S.] An easy-paced horse; a nag.— A rob- 
ber who infests the road on foot; usually termed Foort- 
PAD, g. v. 

—A wot substance flattened or laid flat; as, a pad of 
wool. — A package or piece of blotting-paper, &c.; as, 
writing-pad, — A low, soft saddle; a cushion or bolster; 
progeny a saddle or pillion stnffed with straw. — A 

ind of mash-tub nsed by brewers. (Prov. Eng.) — The 
hoof of a fox. (Used in England.) 

—v.a. To tread or walk upon; hence, to travel. — To 
troad or beat smooth or level. 

—v. n. To travel slowly or leisurely. — To act the part of 
a footpad — To beat a way smooth or level. 

—v.a. (imp. and pp. PADDED.) To stuff or furnish with 
pad or padding. 

(Manuf.) In calico-printing, to imbue cloth equally 
with a mordant. 

Padding, u. The stuffing of a coat, saddle, cushion, 
&v, -- The material used in stuffing coats, &c. — The act 
of imbuing cloth with a mordant, 

Pad dle. v.n. [Fr. patrouiller, from patte, a foot.) To 
handle or finger about. — To play in water with hands 
or feet. — To row; to beat the water as with oars; to 
propel a boat hy means of a paddle. 

v. a. To propel by an oar or paddle. — To pad; to tread; 
to trample. (An English provincialism.) 

—n. A broad but short oar, used in impelling light boats. 
— The blade or broad part of an oar or weapon. — One 
of the broad-boards at the circumference of a water- 
wheel, or the float of the paddle-wheel of a steam-vessel. 
— A small sluice-gate.— A paddle-shaped foot, as of the 
crocodile. — A paddle-staff. (Local English.) 

(Glass Manuf.) Au implement for stirring the fused 
sand and ashes. 

Pad'dle-beam, n. One of the two large beams be- 
tween which a steumer's peddle-wheels revolve. 

Pad’dle-board, n. One of the floats of a steamer's 
paddle-wheel. 

Pad'dle-box, n. One of the semicircular boxes pro- 
jecting from either side of a steamboat, within which 
the paddle-wheels revolve. 

Paddler, n. One who paddles. 

Pad'dle-shaft, n. The shaft upon which the paddle- 
wheel ofa steamboat is fixed, placed centrally with, and 
connected to, the trunk-shaft. 

Pad dle-staſf. n. A paddle, or iron-headed staff. used 
by ploughmen to free the share from earth, &c. (Used 
in England.) — A mole-catcher’s staff, having a spade- 
shaped pike at its extremity. 

Pad'dle-wheel, n. The wheel fixed upon the paddle- 
shaft of a steam-vessel, for propelling her through the 
water by the action of a number of floats, or paddle- 
boards, fixed at the circumference. 

Pad'dock, n. [A. S. pada; Du. padde.] A great frog 
or toad. — A small inclosure under pasture, immediately 
adjoining the stables of a domain. — In Scotland, a low 
sledge for carrying away stones, &c. 

Pad dy. n. A corruption from Patrick.] A name some- 
times applied to an [rishman; —jocularly, or in con- 
tempt; as, “ Paddy from Ireland, Paddy from Cork.” 
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Paddy. n. In Hindostan, rice in the husk. 

Pad dy town. iu W Virginia, a village of Hampshire 
co., abt. 210 m, N. W. of Richmond, Virginia. 

Pad/erborn, « town of Prussian Westphalia, at the 
source of the Puder, a tributary of the Lippe, 52 tu. E. 
S. EK. of Munster; pop. 12,271. 

Padilla, (pa-deei'ya,) a village of Mexico, abt. 12 m. W. 
N. W. of New Santander. At this place, July 19, 1524, 
Iturbide, the ex-emperor of Mexico, was shot. 

Padilla, Don Juan De,» noble Spaniard, who espoused 
the cause of the people against Charles V, during their 
arduous struggle for liberty from 1520 to 1522. Being 
defeated and taken prisoner at the battle of Villalar, 
April 23,1521, he was put to death on the following 
day, and met his fate with the heroism of a true pa- 
triot. Donna Maria, his heroic wife, participated in ull 
his labors, and after his death gained several advan- 
tages at the head of her troops, and defended Toledo for 
several months. She was at length deserted by the cit- 
izens, and retired to Portugal, where she died. 

Padishah’, n. [Pers.] The sovereign; the chief 
ruler;—a title given to the Sultan of Turkey, and to 
the Shah of Persia. 

Padlock, n. A lock to be hung on a stable and held 
by a link. 

—v.a. To fasten with a padlock; to stop; to shut; to 
confine. 

Pad’/-nag, n. An ambling nag; as, a bishop's pad-nag. 

Pado'ria, in Indiana, a post-village of Crawford co., 
abt, 50 m. W. by. N. of New Albany. 


Pad un. (anc. Patuvium,) a fortified city of Italy, prov. 


of Padua, at the junction of the Brenta and Bacchig- 
lione, 24 m. W. of Venice: Lat. 45° 23 41” N., Lon. 11° 
62/43” E. Its celebrated university, founded in the 13th 
century, had in former times students from all parts of 
the world. Among these were Dante, Petrarch, and 
Tasso; and among the professors were Fallopius, Fab- 
ricius ab Aquapendente, Morgagni, Galileo, and Guglie- 
luini. The university library comprises 100,000 vols. 
There is also an academy of sciences. The churches, 
and especially San Antonio, are less remurkuble for 
architecture than for their paintings and interior deco- 
rations. Manuf. Woollens, silks, ribbons, and leather. 
Tep: (1880) 66,151. 

Pad un. in Ninois, a post-township of McLean co.; pop. 
abt. 1.500. 

Paduasoy’, Pad'esoy, n. [From Padua, the Italian 
city, and Fr. soiz, silk.] A kind of silken stuff formerly 
used for ladies’ dresses. 

Paducah’, in wa, a village of Greene co., abt. 40 m. 
W.N.W. of Des Moines. ; 


| Paducah’, in Kentucky, a town, cap. of McCracken co., 


on the Ohio River, abt. 340 m. below Louisville. P. is 


the chief depét of that neighborhood, and has an active, 


and extensive trade in tobacco, pork, horses, mules, &c. 
Pop. (1850) 8 080. 

Pe’an, Pæon, n. [Gr. pation.) (Antiq.) Among the 
G.eeks, properly a bymn in honor of Apollo, who was 
also called Penn. Also a war song before or after battle: 
in the first case in honor of ARg&s, in the second as a 
thanksgiving to Apollo. 

(Anc. Poetry.) A foot consisting of four syllables, of 
which there are four kinds; the Pean primes, secun- 
dus. &c. 

Preo'nia. n. [From Pæmia, a mountainous country of 
Macedonia.) (Sot) The Peony, a genus of plants, order 
Ranunculacex, May and June. The Chinese Poppy- 


Fig. 2023. — PHONIA PAPAVERACER. 


flowered Pony. P. papareracez, is a deciduous suffru- 
tescent bush, 3-6 ft. high, native of China, introduced 
in Europe in 1787, and sometimes cultivated in this 
country; flowers pink, blossoming in May. It is dis- 
tinguished from the other species by its united carpels. 

Pa’er, FERDINANDO, a celebrated Italian musical com- 
poser, B. at Parma in 1774. He studied at Venice, was 
called to the court of Vienna in 1795, became chapel- 
master to the elector of Saxony six years later, and af- 
ter the battle of Jena, entered the service of Napoleon, 
He spent the rest of his life at Paris, and from 1818 tiil 
1825 held the office of Director of the Italian Opera. 
He was a member of the Academy of the Fine Arts. 
His most successful productions were the operas of 
Griselda, Agnese, Camilla, and Achille. D. 1889. 

Pres' tum. (Anc. Geog.) An ancient city of Lucania, 
in S. Italy,in the N.W. extremity of that province, abt. 
4 m. S. E. from the mouth of the Silarus (Selo), and upon 
a bay of the Tyrrhenian Sea, called Sinus Pæstanus, 
(now Gulf of 1 81 80 It was a place of importance and 
great beauty in the time of the Romans. and renowned 
for the splendid roses grown in its neighborhood, which 
bloomed twice a year. Several magnificent remains of 
its former grandeur are still standing, and attract uni- 
versal attention. See Fig. 1908. 
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Pa'gan, n. t. paganus. See Pacanism.] A hes- 
then: a gentile; one who worships false gods. 

—a. Heathen; heathenish ; noting a person who wor- 
ships false gods; pertaining to the ena faise gods, 

Pa‘ganism, n. Fr. pugunisme; from Lat. Pugus, pl. 
pagi, Villages, because heathen, when the worship of 
their gods was forbidden iu the cities. retired to the 
villages, where they could practise their ceremonies 
secretly and safely.) Heathenism; the worship of idols 
or false gods. — The theology of the pagans, according 
to their own writers, Scevola and Varro, waa of three 
kinds. The first may be called the mythological, or 
fabulous, as it treats of the theology and genealogy 
of their deities, iu which they describe such things as 
are unworthy of deity. In this species of paganism, 
they ascribe to their gods thelts, murders, adulteries, 
and all manner of crimes. (Sce MytHoLtocy) This 
kind of theology is, therefore, condemned by the wiser 
heathen. The writers of this sort of theology were 
Sanchoniatho the Phoenician, and Orpheus, Hesiod, 
Pherecy de, &c., among the Grecks. The second sort of 
paganism, called physical or natural, was studied and 
taught by the philosophers, who, rejecting the multi- 
plicity of gods introduced by the poets, brought their 
theology to a more natural and rational form, and snp- 
posed that there was only one supreme God, which they 
commonly make to be the sun, or at least an emblem 
of him, but at too great a distance to mind the world's 
affairs, In consequence of this, they devised certain 
demons, whom they looked upon as mediators between 
the supreme God and man. The philosophers who be- 
lieved in this sort of theology, treated of the nature of 
these demons and their relations with regard to man. 
Among their writers on the subject were ‘I bales, Py- 
thagoras, Plato, and the Stoics. The third sort of pa- 
ganism, called political or civil, was instituted by legis- 
Tutors, statesmen, and politicians, The first among the 
Romans was Numa Pompilius. Political paganism 
chiefly respected the gods, temples. alturs, sacrifices, and 
rites of worship; it was properly their idolutry, the care 
of which belonged to the priests; and it was enjoined 
the common people to keep them in obedicuce to the 
civil power. The rites of paganism were as various as 
the objects of their worship. As n gencral rule, how- 
ever, they had some idea of the necessity of an atone- 
ment for sin, and that “ without the shedding of blood 
there is no remission.” Sacrifices were deemed essen- 
tial, and in many cases, and in all emergencies, they 
were apprehensive that the sacrifice must be, at least, 
of equal dignity with the sinner, Hence, among many 
nations, both ancient and modern, from the worshippers 
of Moloch to the South Sea Islanders, the practice of 
human sacrifices, which have stained the altars of al- 
most every nation upon earth. In some religions of 

uganism, for example in those followed by Zoroaster, 
Plato, and Socrates, there are to be found pure and ele- 
vated notions, and precepts of morality, which would 
not disgrace even Christianity. 

Pa’ganize, v. a. To render pagan or heathenish; to 
convert to paganism. 

Paganini, Nicoto, (pa-ga-ne'ne,) the inimitable vio- 
linist, was B. at Genoa, 1784, and initiated into the princi- 
ples of music by his father, who was a commission-agent 

y trade, but a great musical amateur. His first pub- 
lic engagement was at Lucca. Here he found a zealous 
patroness in the Princess Bacchiochi, sister of Napoleon; 
but in 1813 he left Lucca for Milan. From this period 
dates his wondrous performance on a single string, 
which ata later period called forth such bursts of ap- 
plause from numerous audiences in Germany, France, 
and England. In 1828 he visited Vienna, where he met 
with an enthusiastic reception. Thence he visited the 
chief cities of Germany; and in 1831 he made a musical 
tour through France and England, where he realized 
enormous sums, which, however. the gambling-table 
swallowed up, frequently even with a greater rapidity 
than he gained them. His last years were spent at his 
villa Gajona, near Parma; and he D. at Nice, 1840. The 
most absurd stories were circulated regarding Paganini 
during his lifetime; nor did they cease even with his 
death. Crimes of the deepest dye were imputed to him 
without a vestige of foundation; though it must be ad- 
mitted that the singular cast of his countenance, his 
reserved character, his sudden bursts of passion, and 
the mysterious veil which he was fond of throwing 
around all his proceedings, were well fitted to awaken 
public curiosity, with its usual adjunct, excessive cre- 
dulity. 

Page, n. [Fr. and Sp.; It. 
One side of the leaf of a boo! 

A book or writing. 

Toru from their destined page."—Ferriar. 

—A youth attached to the service of a royal or noble per 
sonage, rather for formality or show than for servitude, 
The name pages appears to have been confined to slaves 
and attendants of an inferior class, in modern Europe, 
until the reigns of Charles VI. uud Charles VII. of 
France. As chivalric institutions prevailed, the office, 
by whatever name it may be called, became of impor- 
tance. Courts and castles were the schools in which 
the young noble passed through the degree of page, in 
order to reach the higher grades of esquire and knight, 
when he became hors de page. In the 16th cent. the 
chi valrous character had become much adulterated ; but 
the custom of bringing up sens as pages at courts con. 
tinued until the disorder and license of the age rendered 
the service so dangerous that it was no longer sought 
by the better classes as a mode of education for their 
children. Pages then became, as they are now, mere 
relics of feudal custom: from almost all courts they 
have entirely disappeared ; but are still to be found in 


poggio. Etymol. unknown.] 
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the household of the Queen of Great Britain, with the 
title of Puges of the Presence, &c. 

Wage, r. u. 
Taner 

Page, in-Yowa, a S. W. co., adjoining Missouri; area, 
abt, 550¢sq. m. Rivers. Nodaway, Nisiinabatona, und 
Tarkeo rivers. Surfuce, mostly level; svil, fertile. 
Crp. Clarinda, 

Page, in Virginia, a N. co.; area, abt. 300 sy. m. Riv- 
ers. shenandoah, and some smaller streams, Surſuce, 
much diversified ; soil, in general very fertile. Min. 
Iron in abundance, also copper and lead, and u fine qual- 
ity of marble. Cup. Luray. 

Pageant, ( pa‘junt,) n. A triumphal car, chariot, 
arch, or „ther pompous thing, decorated with flags. &c., 
and carried iu public shows and processions; a show; 
a spectacle of entertainment; something intended for 
pomp. 

—a. Showy; pompous; ostentatious. 

Dv. a. To represent in show. (R.) 

Pageantry, (pd’jant-ry,) n. Show; pompous repre- 
sentation; gaudy or brilliant spectacle. 

Page City, in Jwa, u post-village of Page co., abt. 62 
m. S. E. of Council Bluffs. 

Page‘hood, n. State, quality, or condition of a page. 

Page’ ville, in Pennsylvania, a village of Erie co., abt. 
20 m. S. W. of Erie. 

Pa’'gil, n. (Hat.) Same as PAIGLE. 

Pagina, n. [Lat.) (Bot.) The surface of a leaf. 

Pag'inal, a. [Lat.] Consisting of pages: as, paginal 
books. 

Pagina’‘tion, n. Act or process of paging a book; the 
figures used to denote the number of pages. 

Paging, n. The marking of the pages of a book; as, 
the paging of a volume of MS. 

Pu go, an island of Austria, in Dalmatia, circle of Zara, 
in the Adriatic, separated from the mainland by the 
Morlacca Channel, between 2 and 3 m. wide; Lat. 44° 
30’ N., Lon. 15° E, Area, 1068q. m. Near its centre is 
the luke or inlet of Zascha. Pop. 5,000. 

Pa’god, n. A pagoda. (R.) 

Pago'da, n. (Corrupted from Hind. bootkudu, an idol- 
house — boot, an idol, and kudu, house.) A Hindoo or 
Chinese temple, in which idols are worshipped. — An 
idol; an effigy of some imaginary deity. 

( Numismatics.) A gold and silver coin of Hindostan, 
ae current, and of values varying from $1.75 to 
2.18, 

Pa’godite,n. (AHn.) Same as AGALMATOLITE, 7. v. 

Pago’sa, in Colorado Territory, a village of Conejos co., 
about 135 m. 8 S. W. of Cañon City. 

Pagu'ridr, u. pl. (Zum.) The Hermit or Soldier 
Crabs, a fam. of Brachyurous Crustace, division Anom- 
oura. The tail, or post abdomen, is of large size, but its 
envelope is little else than a membranous bag, entirely 
destitute of the usual hardness of the crustaceous integ- 
ument. The thorax itself is not very firm: and it is 
only on the claws, which are of large size, that we find 
the true calcareons envelope. For the protection of 
their soft tails, the P. resort to varions artificial meth- 
ods. Many of them seek univalve shells, in which they 
take up their abodes; attaching themselves to the in- 
terior by a sucker with which the tail is furnished at its 
extremity, und also holding by its six false Jegs which 
it bears at its hinder portion. When they are feeding 
or walking, the head and tho- 

roject beyond the mouth 
of ihe shell (Fig. 2024); but 
when they are alarmed they 
draw themselves in, closing 
the mouth with one of the 
claws, which is much larger 
than the other, and holding to 
the interior so firmly, that they 
will rather be torn asunder 
than quit their attachment. 
As they increase in size, they 
are obliged to change their 
habitation for a more commo- 
dious one; and the way in 
which they accomplish this is 
very amusing. Thoy may be 
frequently observed crawling slowly along the line of 
empty shells, &c., left by the last wave; and as if un- 
willing to part with their old domicile till a new one 
has been obtained, they slip their tails out of the old 
honse into the new one, again betaking themselves to 
the former, if the latter is not found suitable. In this 
manner they not unfrequently try a large number of 
shells before they find one to their liking. If it happens 
that two hermit-crabs stop before the same shell, n dis- 
pute arises,and the weakest yields to the strongest. 
There are several species of various sizes, chiefly belong- 
ing to tropical shores. 

Pah, ù . An exclamation, synonymous with BAU. g. v. 

Pahang’, a town of the Malay peninsila, cap. of a small 
state of same name, on a broad and shallow river, about 
5 in. from its mouth; Lat. 3° 34’ N., Lon. 103° 24 E. 

Pahaqunr'ry, in New Jersey, a township of Warren 
co.; pop. about 700. 

Paid, imp. and pp. of Pay, q. v. (Paid for payed.) 

Paideu'ties, n. sing. [From Gr. puidenein, to teach, 
pais, a boy.) The science of instraction. 

Pail, (d.) n. [W. pol, pail, pot; Gr. pella, a wooden 
bowl, milk-pail; Lat. pelvis, a basin, laver.] An open 
vessel of wood, tin, &c., used asa household utensil for 
carrying or holding liquids, as water or milk. 

Pail’-brush, n. A brush used in cleaning pails. 

Pail fal, „.: pl. Parurois. The quantity held bya pail. 

Paillasse, Palliasse, ( pal-yas’,)n. Fr., from paille, 
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To mark or number the pages of a book or 


straw, from Lat. palea, chaff.) A straw under-bed. 
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Paimbœuf. ( pang-luf’,) a seaport-town of France, 
dept. of Loire - Inférieure, on the Loire, 22 miles W. of 
Nantes. 


It is the deep-water harbor of the port of | 
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(Naut.) A rope employed to fasten a boat to a ship, 
wharf, &c. 


rue cougar or panther. (Local U. States.) 


Nantes, vessels of more than 200 tons going there to Painters’ Colic, n. (ad.) A disease which derives 


load and unload their cargoes. Prp. 3,509. 

Pain, (pan,) n. [A. S. pin, pine; D. pijn; Ger. pein; Fr. 
preine; Lat. pena.) Physical suffering arising from 
pressure, from a blow, or from some other external 
cause; an uneasy sensation in animal bodies of any de- 
gree from slight disturbance to extreme or acute dis- 
tress or torture; suffering; bodily grief. — Suffering or 
evil inflicted as a punishment for a crime; punishment 
suffered or denounced ; penalty. 

**None shall presume to fly under pain of death.“ - Addison. 

—Mental distress; agony of spirit: torment; uneasiness 
of mind; disquietude; anxiety; solicitude for the future. 

“Sweet is pleasure after pain." — Dryden. 

—pl. Labor; work; toil; laborious or diligent effort; 
task ; us. to take puins —The throes of travail or child- 
birth; pangs of parturition. 

r. d. [A. S. pintan; Fr. peiner.) To torment; to tor- 
ture; to cause uneasy sensations of any degree of inten- 
sity in the body ot. — To render uneasy in mind; to 
trouble; to grieve; to disquiet; to wound the feelings of. 

She drops a doubtful word that pains his mind.”—Dryden. 

Pain court, in Louisiana, a post-village, cap. of As- 
sumption parish about 67 m. S. of Batou Rouge. 

Paine, Tomas, an American political writer, B. in Eng- 
land, 1737. He early distinguished himself by his 
literary abilities and republican notions. At the out- 
break of the War of American Independence, he, in 
1774, emigrated to this country, when he became 
editor of the Pennsylvania Magazine, aud guve an 
impulse to the Revolution by his famous pamphlet 
called Common Sense, in which he advocated the 
policy of separation and independence. He went to 

aris in 1789, and published, in 1791, lis Rights of Man, 
in reply to Burke’s speech on the French Revolution, 
In Sept., 1792, he was elected a member of the French 
National Convention, acted with the Girondists, nar- 
rowly escaped death in the reign of terror, and brought 
out, in 1795, his celebrated deistical work entitled, 
The Age of Reason. He returned to the U. States in 
1802, and died at New York, in 1809. 

Paine’s Hollow, in New York, a post-village of 
Herkimer co., ubt.75 m. WN. W. of Albany. 

Paines’ville, in Ohio, n post-village and township, 
cap. of Lake co., abt. 29 m. N.E. of Cleveland. It is 
finely located and commands an active trade. Manuf. 
Machinery, barrels, flour, &c. Pup. abt. 7,000. 

Pain‘ful, a. Full of pain; giving pain, uneasiness, or 
distress to the body; occasioning pain, disquiet, or nn- 
easiness to the mind; afflictive; distressing: grievous; 
producing, anguish or misery; as, a painful event. — 

equiring severe labor or toil; full of difficulties ; ex- 
ercising labor; undergoing toil or trouble; industrious ; 
as, painful exertion. 
*“ While pensive poets painful vigils keep.''—Pope. 

Pain’‘fally, adv. With suffering of body; with afflic- 
tion; uneasiness, or distress of mind; laboriously ; with 
toil; with arduous effort or diligence. 

Pni' nim. n. anda. Same as PAYNIM, g. v. 

Pain less, a. Free from bodily pain or mental trouble; 
as, a painless disease, a painless operation. 

Pain‘lessness,n. Freedom from pain or trouble; 
state, quality, or condition of being painless. 

Pains, n. pl. Care; trouble; effort. See Parn. 

Pains’taker, n. One who takes pains; a laborious 
person. 

Puins' taking. a. Laborious; industrious; carefully 
diligent; sparing no pains. 

Paint, n. A substance used in painting, either simple 
or compound ; a coloring material ; a pigment.— A com- 
position used for heightening the color of the skin or 
complexion; a cosmetic; rouge. 

v. d. [Fr. peindre, pp. peint; Sp. pintar ; It., from Lat. 


pingere, pictum; Sansk. p/nj, to paint.) To form a fig- 


ure, likeness, or representation of in colors; to portray 
by colors or images; to exhibit in forms and hues; to 
represent ina tinted semblance; as, to paint a portrait. 
“ As idle as a painted ship upon a painted ocean.“ — Coleridge. 


—To cover or besmear with hues or colors, either with or 


without figures ; to color; to embellish or diversify with 
tints or colors; to lay on artificial color for ornament; 
as, to paint a house, ship, sign-board, &c.— To represent 
or exhibit to the mind; to present in form or likeness 


to the intellectna! view; to describe; to delineate; to 
portray; to depict; as, his errors were painted in the 


strongest terms. 

—v.n. To practise the art of painting; as, this artist 
paints well.—To lay artificial coloring on the face by 
way of embellishment. 

Paint, in Ohio, a township of Fayette co.; pop. about 
2,500.— A post-township of Ilighland co.; pop. abt. 4,000. 
— A township of Holmes co.: pop. abt. 2,200.— A town- 
ship of Madison co.; pop. abt. 1,000.— A township of 
Ross co.; pop. abt. 1, 800.— A township of Wayne co.: 

. mbt. 2,100. 

Paint, in Pennsylvania,a township of Clarion co. — A 
township of Somerset co.; pop. abt. 1,400. 

Paint reok, in Jowa, a township of Allamakee co.; 

. abt. 1,129. 


Paint Creek, in Michigan, enters the Clinton River 


in Oakland co. 


Paint Creek, in Ohio, enters the Scioto River abt. 3 


m. below Chillicothe. 


Paint’ed Post, in New York, a post- village of Steu- 


ben co., abt, 2 m. W. of Corning. 
Painter, n. 
skilled in representing persons or things in colors, 
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One whose occupation is to paint; one 


its name from the fact that painters are more frequentl, 
attacked by it than persons of other occupations, though 
habitual cider-driukers, aud people of various callings, 
are sometimes liable to its attack. As the cause in all 
cases is the presence of Jead in the system, absorbed 
through the skin by contact with paints containing pre- 
parations of that metal, especially those known as white 
aud red lead, or taken into the Inngs from the fumes 
during smelting, or else received into the stomach by 
drinking liquors or water kept in leaden cisterns, it will 
be readily understood how many persons, coming in 
contact with easily absorbed minerals, may be affected 
by all the symptoms of the P. C., the special peculiarity 
of which is the tremor of the hands, and sometimes of 
the head and legs— a mild form of paralysis that attends 
it. This very serious disease commands the prompt at- 
tendance of a physician. Iodine of potassium is said to 
be ap effective remedy for leadand mercurial poisoning. 
See LEAD. 


Paintership, u. State or condition of being a painter. 
Paint/er-stainer, u. An heraldic painter.—A mem- 


ber ofen London guild, denominated “The Worshipful 
Company of Puinter-stainers.” 


Painting. n. An art which, by means of light, shade, 


and color, represents on a plane surface all objects pre- 
sented to the eye or to the imagination. As the desire 
to imitate is one of the natural tastes of man, and the 
variety of forms and colers one of his chief sources of 
pleasure, it is not wonderful that traces of the art 
should be found among the remains of every nation, 
however ancient, and that it should be practised by 
every existing people, however uncivilized. In the 
absence of any positive information on the subject, it 
would be idle to inquire how early in the history of the 
world painting took a prominent place among the arts 
of life; and we must be content with the knowledge 
that it was practised by the Egyptians several thonsand 
years before the Christian æra. Painting appears to 
have had its origin among all nations as a species of 
writing; and among the Egyptians it scarcely ever 
became anything more. The specimens which we pos- 
sess of Egyptian art, executed 18 or 19 centuries before 
Christ, show that the arts were at that period in the 
highest condition which they ever attained in Egypt; 
and through the whole course of Egyptian art, we fiud 
that, as in these specimens, Egyptian painting seldom, 
if ever, attempted more than un outline of the object 
as seen in profile, such as would be obtained by its 
shadow. To this outline colors were applied simply 
and without mixture or blending, and without the 
slightest indication of light or shade. As the Egyptians 
did not practise dissection, they were ignorant of the 
true form of the bones and the muscles, and in the 
representation of the human figure, therefore, conld 
only obtain such success as might result from attention 
to the length of the different parts of the body. The 
chief reason, however, for the low state of Egyptian art 
was the fact that during the larger period of its exist- 
ence it was under the domination of the priesthood, 
who refused to allow the artists, in the religious works 
which formed almost their sole employment, to depart 
from certain sacred and conventional forms, The Egyp- 
tian artists employed six pigments, mixed up with a 
gummy liquid, namely. white, black, red, blue, yellow, 
and green,—the first three always earthy, aud the re- 
maining vegetable, or at least frequently transparent. 
With regard to the Hebrews, we have no information 
as to whether the art of punting was ever practised 
among them; but it may be inferred that a people who 
were acquainted with the arts of carving in wood and 
stone, and of chasing gold and silver, would not be 
wholly ignorant of painting. There has been much 
discussion as to how far the ancient Greeks were ac- 
quainted with the art of painting; but as their ancient 
writers, who were acquainted with the finest sculptures 
and the most beautiful architecture, spexk in almost 
extravagant praise of the painters of their day, it may 
fairly be taken for granted that the art was practised 
among them with distinguished success. The first 
Grecian painting on record is the Battle of Magnete, by 
Bularchus, and purchased by Candaules, King of Lydia, 
for its weight in gold, or, as some say, a quantity of 
gold coins equal to the extent of its surface. This was 
in the year 718 B.c. During five centuries, however, 
the art had previously flourished in the cities and 
islands, and especially at Corinth, having passed through 
the various gradations of simple skiography (or shadow- 
painting), the monographic style (consisting of a simple 
outline), monochromatic compositions (in which one 
color only was employed), and polychromatic (where a 
variety of hue, but without shading, was used). After 
Bularchus, the art of painting continued slowly to im- 
prove until the time of Polygnotus of Thasos, who, in 
460 B. c., founded what may be called the Athenian 
school, and whose pictures were admired several cen- 
turies after his death. Even at this period, however, 
the art was deficient in the most powerful of its means, 
the magic of chiaroscuro, and also in its instruments, 
the ancient paintings being executed with a cextrum, a 
short metal rod, broad at one end and pointed at the 
other, in the following manner:—The tablet, primed 
in white, was laid over with a varnish of resin mixed 
with wax, and usually incorporated with a dark reddish 
coloring-matter. Upon this the subject was traced, and 
the lights worked in with the cestrum, At length, how- 
ever, the pencil was invented; and anew and glorious 
period of Grecian art commenced (400 B. c.) with Apollo 
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dorus. Par hasins, Timanthes, and Zeuxis, the latter of |, 


whom is the first from whose works we derive explicit 
statements of the ideal in Grecian painting, and who 
was the first to discover or practise the grand principle 
in the heroic style of painting —to render each figure 
the perfect representative of the class to which it be 
longs. There is reason to believe, also, that he was the 
first to teach the true method of grouping, artists before 
his time having arranged the figures in lines, without 
any principal group on which the interest of the event 
was concentrated, The last epoch of painting in Greece 
commences with Apelles (about the conclusion of the 
4th century B. c.), whose style, us tar as we can judge 
from the descriptions of the ancient writers, must have 
closely resembled that of Ratuelle, while their choice 
of subject appears to have been nearly similar. A 
Venus painted by him was esteemed the most faultless 
creation of the Grecian pencil, and was purchased, long 
after the artist’s death, for 100 talents, or $100,000, by 
the emperor Augustus. Contemporary with Apelles 
was Protogenes, an excellent artist, whose only fault 
was that he finished too highly; and somewhat later 
lived Nichomachus, Pansius, Action, and others, with 
whom the art began to decline, through causes connect- 
ed with the dismemberment of the Macedonian empire. 
Wecan never satisfactorily determine what perfection 
the art of painting attained in Greece; for while, on 
the one hand, the writers of antiquity, whom we know 
to have been most accomplished critics of poetry, ora- 
tory, sculpture, and architecture, speak in the most 
glowing terms of the works of the Greek artists, there 
is a great disparity between the means and instruments 
of the art as described by them, and the excellence of 
the effects they assert to have been produced by them; 
and, in fact, in the few and very imperfect remains of 
ancient paintings which have come down to us, such as 
in the delineations upon vases, it is observable, that, 
while the artist evidently well understood the princi- 
ples common to form, he was but imperfectly acquainted 
with those peculiar to painting. As far as cun be un- 
derstood from the allusions of ancient writers. the Greek 
artists practised three principal methods of painting : 
first, distemper, employed for mural pictures; second, 
glazing, when the picture, after being finished in water- 
colors, crayons, or distemper, was covered with a coat 
of hard and transparent varnish; and thirdly, encaustic, 
when the coloring-matters, actually incorporated with 
wax. or preparations of wax, were thus applied in a 
liquid state, and when finished allowed to dry. It inay 
here be observed that the practice of coloring marble 
statues was common among the Greeks; and that 
vase-painting was regarded as an art in itself. The Ro- 
man school of painting is scarcely worth a thought. the 
influx of Greek productions having had the effect of 
almost completely stifling native Italian talent, and the 
genius of the people leading them to prefer what was 
ostentatious and glittering to what was pure in design, 
0 in expression, or perfect in form. There are, 

owever, three periods observable in the history of 
painting in ancient Rome: the first, that of Grieco-Ro- 
man art, which may be dated from the conqnest of 
Greece until the time of Augustus, when the artists 
were chiefly Greeks; the second, frum the beginning of 
the Christian æra until about the latter end of the 3d 
century; the third, when Rome, in consequence of the 
foundation of Constantinople, and the changes it involv- 
ed, suffered spoliations similar to those which it had 
previously inflicted upon Greece. During the second 
period, portrait painting was very common in Rome, 
and Mosaic was so general as to a great extent even to 
supersede painting. The fanatic fury of the early Chris- 
tians against anything that reminded them of paganism, 
the division of the empire, and the incursions of the 
Goths and other barbarians, led to the destruction of all 
traces of the former splendor of the fine arts; and Chris- 
tiauity helped still further to stifle them, by making 
purity of heart everything, and physical ugliness or de- 
formity nothing, and by inculcating that mankind, being 
corrupt and born in sin, no Christian painter ought to 
look at the naked figure while he was painting it. In 
spite of the fact that the popes and emperors ut an early 
period gave orders for the adornment of the churches 
with pictures, the art continued to decay until the mid- 
dle of the 11th century, when St. Didier having sent 
(A. p. 1066) for Greek artists to adorn Monte Casino, at 
Snbiaco, the example was followed by the corpora- 
tions of Pisa, Venice, Amalfi, and Genoa, who rivalled 
each other inadorning their native cities with works of 
art; and painting. having sunk to the lowest barbar- 
ism, went on improving, till the taking of Coustantino- 

le by Mahommed II. dispersed the Greek artists col- 
ected there, and scattered them all over Europe. Hun- 
dreds went to [taly, and inoculated Italian artists with 
some remnant of their taste for beauty, decayed as it 
was. Soon after their arrival, some of their pupils began 
to excel them, and Cimabue (a. D. 1240) was one of the 
first, if not the first, to give indications of attempting 
something new in painting. He was himself excelled 
by Giotto, a shepherd-boy, whom Cimabue had taken 
as a pupil, and who may be looked upon as the father 
of painting in Italy. In the 15th century there were 
two schools of painting in Europe descended from the 
Byzantine school, i.e., from the Greek artists who had 
emigrated from Constantinople to various parts of Eu- 
rope on its capture by Mahommed II.; namely, the 
Transalpine school and the Italian school; the former 
being aguin divided into the Dutch, Flemish, and Ger- 
man schools; and the latter into the Florentine, the 
Sienese, the Roman, the Neapolitan, ihe Venetian, the 
Muntuan, the Modrenese, the school of Purma, the school 
of Cremona, the Milanese, the Bolognese, the Ferrarese, 
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the Genoese, and the school of Piedmont and the adja- 
cent territory. As few characteristics of a national style 
are to be found in the history of art in the Duteh and 
Flemish schools, as distinct from the German school, 
ior to the close of the L6th century, they may here be 
dered as one and the same. Its earliest pictures 
painted upon wood, usually oak, covered some- 
times with canvas, always with a white ground, upon 
which the outline of the subject was sketched, and the 
whole overlaid with gilding, the latter forming the real 
grounding of the picture, which was painted in water 
or size-colur, with great care and diligence, and with 
more truth to nature than occurs in any other works 
of the same age and description, At the beginning of 
the löth century, however, Jobn Van Eyck discovered, 
or at any rate brought oil-colors into general use; and 
the Transalpine school being thus put early into pos- 
session of an advantage contributing principally to the 
distinguishing qualities of fine colormg and exquisite 
finish, at vuce took a high position, Of the great mas- 
ters of this school, we may more particularly mention 
the Flemish painter, John van Eyck bminselt, whose 
paintings are distinguished by brilhant coloring, magic 
effect of the chiar-oscuro, carefully labored though often 
tasteless drawing, a strong yet natural expression, and 
boldness iu composition, Francis Floris (born 1520, died 
1570), called the “ Flemish Rutnelle;“ Francis Snyders, 
whose hunting-pieces are among the very best. If uot 
the best, of their kind: and Peter Paul Rubens (born 
1577, died 1640), the author of about 4,000 pictures, dis- 
tinguished for brillianoy of coloring, the play of reflected 
lights, and splendor of general effect in his historical 
pictures; aud for the freshness, clearness, und variety 
of uature in his landscapes; but who, in the former 
class of pictnres, is sadly wanting in the elevation of 
form and sentiment which ennebles the works of the 
old masters of the schools of Florence and Rome. Of 
the Dutch school, the most distinguished during the 
16th and 17th centuries were, Luke of Leyden (bern 
1494); Cornelius Poelenburg, of Utrecht (horn 1486, 
died 1663), who was famous for his skill in painting 
small landscapes with figures; John Daniel de Heem, 
of Utrecht, (born 1604, died 1674), known for his faith- 
ful imitation of flowers, fruits, carpets, and vases; and, 
greatest of all, Paul Rembrandt van Rhyn, born in 1606, 
who was master of all that relates to coloring, distribu- 
tion of light and shade, and the management of the 
pencil, but who was wanting in many of the character- 
istics of a true artist; such as composition, perspective, 
and dignifiedexpression, Of the German branch of the 
Transalpine school, as it ceased to be a distinct school 
when it ceased to be Gothic. -I. e. after the 15th century, 
it will be sufficient here to mention Albert Dürer, boru 
in Nuremberg, 1741, whose works, although somewhat 
hard and meagre, excel in truth, originality, simplicity 
of thought, and good coloring: and Holbein, his con- 
temporary, whose works, chiefly painted in England 
during the reign of Henry VIII., are excellent examples 
of the school. Their successors, depurting from the 
national style, became blended with the Italian mas- 
ters, to whom we must now return.—The great men 
of the Florentine school painted more in fresco than in 
oils, After the lapse ofa hundred years from the death 
of Giotto, during which the art had been slowly im- 
proving, appeared Tomaso da San Giovanni, nicknamed 
Masaccio, from his total neglect of personal appearance, 
who, although he died at the age of twenty-four, ad- 
vanced the art from a state of infancy far towards the 
vigor of manhood. Shortly after his death was born 
Leonardo da Vinci, who, as philosopher, poet, and artist, 
anticipated three centuries, and who, to the truth and 
precision of character introduced by Masaccio, added 
new and most valunble qualities, by introducing the 
principles of Chiaroscuro, and depth of tone in color. 
The “ Last Supper,“ painted by him in fresco at Milan, 
exhibited a dignity und propriety of expression une- 
qualled at the time: and, if sven us originally painted, 
probably still unsurpassed, After him came two con- 
temporaries, who ure regarded as the greatest painters 
of any age or country. Michael Angelo, (equally fa- 
mous as a sculptor,) born in Florence in 1474, und Ra- 
faclle, born in Urbino in 1488, Although contemporaries, 
they are most unlike in all the characteristics of genius, 
su ve in the final result. The former excelled in energy, 
the latter in beanty. Michael Angelo’s conceptions dre 
wonderful, but singular. and remote from nature; the 
figures on his canvas are a superior order of beings, and 
there is nothing about them to put us in mind of their 
belonging to our species. An ideal abstraction of mind 
was the object of his imitation, to which all living na- 
ture, elevated into gigantic forms and energetic modes, 
was to be moulded into subserviency. The excellency 
of Rafaelle, on the other hand, lay in the propriety, 
beauty, and majesty of his characters; his judicious 
contrivance of composition, correctness of drawing, and 
purity of taste. The manner of his best pictures is full. 
harmonious, sweet, and flowing, yet bold, learned, and 
sustuined, and composed of such a union of natural 
grace and antique correctness as meet only in the cren- 
tious of his pencil. Rafaelle properly belongs to the Ro- 
man school of painters; but in speaking of the history 
of the art of painting, it is dificult not to associate his 
nume with that of Michael Angelo. Of the artists who 
supported the reputation of the Florentine school after 
Michael Angelo, we may meution Daniel di Volterra, 
who imitated him, as did many others, in a somewhat 
hard and laborious manner; Andrea del Sarto, who fol- 
lowed the style of Leonardo da Vinci; and Carlo Dolce, 
who is famous for Madonnas and small pictures, which 


he finished with exquisite delicacy of pencil, nnd which 
are fraught with the genuine expression of certain af- 
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fecting emotions, — The Roman School. Some lovers of 
art have doubted the right of the Roman school to that 
appellation, as most of the artists who flourished at 
Rome were either natives of the other cities of the Ro- 
mau State or from other parts of Italy: however this 
muy be, the Roman school or academy appears to have 
come into existence about the time of the transference 
of the papal chair from Avignon to Rome, and to have 
owed its immediate origin to the diligence of the pon- 
tiffs in decorating the Vatican. The only master of this 
school whom we will here mention before Rafuelle, is 
Pietro Perugino, his instructor in the mysteries of the 
pencil. His style was narrow and contracted, his fig- 
ures and draperies being pinched up in a very unpleas- 
ing manner; but his youthful and female heads were 
frequently graceful, and it is known that Kataelle es- 
teemed his works very highly. Rafaelle, whose place 
of birth we have already mentioned, had at different 
periods of his life three distinct styles of painting; the 
first dry and meagre, in imitation of his master, Pietro 
Perugino, but not without truth, and often great beauty 
of finishing; the second and intermediate step, an at- 
tempt to escape from the minuteness, which he soon 
found to be unsuitable both to his own tavor and the 
dignity of art. The third manner solely and exclusively 
individual, proceeding from the study of nature and the 
antique, and of which the most wonderful example is 
his picture of the Transfiguration, His death, in 1520, 
proved an irremediable loss to the arts; and that, and 
the death of Leo, with the inattention of bis successors 
to anything connected with the fine arts. proved most 
injnrions to the Roman school, which still, however, 
produced some great masters, of whom the most promi- 
nent are Michael Angelo Caravaggio (B. 1569), who 
aimed at great simplicity of color and generally chose 
sombre subjects, such us nocturnal skirmishes, treach- 
ery, and murder. Salvator Rosa (B. 1615), who applied 
the style of Caravaggio to landscape, and chose as his 
subjects savage scenery, Alps, broken rocks and caves, 
wild thickets, and desert plains. His genius, however, 
was not confined to such compositions, as he painted 
some altar-pieces which were well conceived and of 
poweri effect. Nicholas and Gaspar Poussin, althongh 

renchmen. are generally classed in the Roman school, 
as its style was their rule, and Rome was the constant 
theatre of their efforts. Towards the close of the 17th 
century, the Roman school had sunk into the last 
stuge of decline: the result of the calamitous events 
which bad afflicted Rome about the middle of that 
century; the feuds of the nobles, the flight of the 
Barberini family, and the dreadful plague of 1655. 
The rudiments of the Venetian school of painting appear 
to date from the 11th century, about the year 1070, when 
the doge Belvo invited mosaic-workers from Greece to 
adorn the magnificent church of St. Mark; a great im- 
pulse being given to it by the arrival of an immense 
quantity of pictnres, statnes, and basso-relievi from Con- 
stantinople, after its capture in 1204. The Venetians 
were the first of Italian artists who becamo acquainted 
with Van Eyck’s method of painting in oils: and George 
Bellini was the first in Venice, toward the cl of the 
15th century, to practise and obtain success in it. His 
pictures are gracefully drawn, and mellow in color; but 
his chief merit consists in the lact that he was the mas- 
ter of the three great Venetian painters — Titian, Gior- 
gione, and Sebastiano del Piombo — from whom the Ve- 
netian school may be said to have taken its distinctive 
characteristics of smooth harmony and brilliancy of 
coloring. Giorgione, whose real name was Giorgio Bur- 
barelli, the friend and rival of Titian, painted with a 
certain freedom and audacity of manner, of which he 
may be snid to be the inventor, and which he combined 
with very rich and caretul finishing in fresco; and as 
these works were generally upon the outside of the 
walls of houses, scarcely any of them pow remain, 
Many of bis oil-paintings, however, are to be found 
both in Venice and other places, in excellent preserva- 
tion, and full of grace and beauty. Sebastiano del Pi- 
ombo, who may be considered « disciple, and the most 
distinguished one, of Giorgione, imitated him very 
closely in the tone of his colors and the fulness of his 
forms, and was particularly successful in pictures for 
private rooms and portraits. It is suid that Michael 
Angelo held him in such esteem as a colorist, that he 
united with him. in order to oppose the too favorable 
opinion entertained by the Komans of Rafaelle. Great 
as were these painters, however. Titian (B. 1477. D. 1576) 
must be regarded as altogether at the head of the school 
under notice. In expression he is the most historical 
of all painters, his portraits being second only to those 
of Rafnelle; in careful imitation of natural effect, he 
is equal to the most painstaking of the Dutch school, 
while at the same time preserving great grandeur and 
breadth of effect. In his pictures, the surrounding 
colors und objects are delicately reflected by every sur- 
face capable of reflecting, even in the eyes of the fig- 
ures; and the broad shades, justexd of being mere dark 
masses, are composed of those innumerable gradations 
which mark the shadows of nature, The Venetian mas- 
ters were unable, after his death. to maintain the repu- 
tation which Titian had gained for it; but we must 
mention Tintoretto, his contemporary, a painter full of 
fire and sprightliness, who has been called the light- 
ning of the pencil, from his miraculous dispatch, and 
whose pictures are distinguished by wild and fantasti- 
cal inventions; Bassano, who was particularly expert in 
the representation of animals; and Paul Veronese, who 
founded a distinct branch of the Venetian school. His 
genius was naturally noble, and even magnificent and 
vast, and while his compositions failed in historical 
correctness and elegance of design, they are exceedingly 
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attractive, from their freshness and magnificence of col- 
oring. In his pictures are to be found splendid ban- 
quets, sumptuous edifices, bright uérial spaces, noble 
vestments, lords and Indies, crowns and sceptres, arms 
and jewels. In the course of time, the masters of the 
Venetian school became mannerists in color; but it can- 
not be denied that during the period of the decline of 
art throughout Italy, the Venetian school shone pecu- 
liarly conspicuous in the number of superior artists it 
produced. The next school of any importance is the 
Lombard school, which comprehends those of Mantua, 
Modena, Cremona, and Milan. The art of miniature- 
painting was practised at a very carly period in Man- 
zun; but in regard to pictures, the first Known artist is 
Andrea Montegna, who was a native of Padua, and estab- 
lished his school at Mantua at the end of the lath cen- 
tury, where he has left some works of great merit; and 
with him must be mentioned Giulio Romano (u. 1492, 
p. 1546), Rafaelle’s most distinguished pupil, whose 
last works at Mantua, chiefly in fresco, place him at 
the head of that school, Contiguous to the Modenese 
shool is the Parmesan, which brings us to Correggio (B. 
HH, p. 1534), the most delightful of all painters, and 
one who, from the bosom of poverty, without master, 
without patron, burst at once upon the view in all the 
blaze of original talent. He had come into notice at a 
time when it was resolved to paint the great cupola of 
St. John at Parma, and he was selected as the artist. 
The clearness and relief, the sweetness and freedom of 
lin the works which he thereupon executed, have 
never been exceeded; while the grandeur of design, and 
the boldness of conception iu the furesborteniugs, have 
astonished all succeeding generations of artists. In the 
management of light and shade he was unequalled; and 
his only defects were a certain want of correctness 
a want of force, which sometimes render the w ole e 
of his pictures effeminate and monotonous. Parm 
is the next important name in this school; but! 
not be compared with Correggio. The school of Cremona 
appears to have had its origin in the foundation of the 
magnificent cathedral in 1107, which was as speedily as 
possible decorated with all that sculpture and painting 
could afford; and, indeed, the history of the school is 
almost identical with the history of its adornment. The 
Milanese school dates from 1345, when Giotto was em- 
ploy n ornamenting various places in the city, which 
long continued to be regurded as most beautiful speci- 
mens of the art; but the founder of the Milanese school 
is, however, by many considered to be Vicenzio Foppa, 
who flourished about the year 1407, and was employed 
by the celebrated Francesco Sforza. — The Bolognese 
School. Towards the close of the 16th, and early part 
of the 17th century, the progress of decline in the art 
of painting in Italy was stayed for a time by tho rise of 
a new schoo] — the Bolognese, or Eclectic, the great 
priuciple of which was to select what was most exvel- 
lent in the primitive schools — design from the Floren- 
tine, grace from the Roman, from the Venetian color, 
aud from the Lombard, light and shade. We have 
spoken of this school at length under the head Bo- 
LogNese ScHooL. The most ancient specimens of the 
art of painting in France are those on glass, many still 
remaining of considerable beauty. The school of French 
painting may fairly, however, be supposed to have risen 
in the reign of Francis I., who, for the improvement of 
his subjects, brought artists from Italy. The first na- 
tive painter of France whose name we find recorded, is 
Jean Cousin; but the first French masters of eminence 
were Vouet (B. in 1582) and Nicholas Poussin (B. 1594) ; 
who has been already mentioned as belonging to an 
Italian school, und who had formed his taste by a res- 
idence of nearly twenty years in Italy, before he was 
invited, in 1639, to a pension and an apartment in the 
Tuileries. He has been called the Ratnelle of France; 
and the characteristics of his works aro extreme cor- 
rectness of form aud costume, great propriety in keep- 
ing, and the most enchanting simplicity of design. Louis 
XIV., whocommenced his reign in the year 1645, having 
resolyed to give to France a school of native artists, called 
into existence n race of painters, of whom the most dis- 
tinguished were Le Sueur, who, with the exception of 
Poussin, is supposed by some critics to be the best paint- 
er France ever produced; Le Brun, who had a lively 
fancy, great dexterity of hand, and sometimes noble con- 
ceptions, but who was in all things too artificial. Con- 
temporary with these was Claude Gelee, commonly called 
Claude Lorraine, who was a master of aérial perspective, 
as of nearly every other branch of laudscape; but though 
French by birth, he practised his art and passed most 
of his life in Italy. In tho succeeding reign, Antoine 
Watteau painted fêtes galantes with grace and effect; 
Joseph Vernot was noted as a marine painter; and Jean 
Baptiste Greuze was famous for his female heads and 
representations of domestic life. Painting detcriorated 
in France during the latter half of the ISth century; 
but was restored to a certain amount of vitality about 
the time of the French revolution by Jacques Louis 
David, whose style, known as the “classic,” is dry and 
pedantic; and who was followed by a numerous band 
of scholars. At length, Gros, Gericault, and others in- 
augurated the system of painting from nature, and orig- 
inated the modern French school, of whom a few of the 
most distinguished ornaments are Paul Delaroche, his- 
torical painter; Ary Scheffer, famous for ideal concep- 
tions; Horace Vernet, unrivalled in battle-pieces; Rosa 
Bonheur. Decamp, Courbet. Corot, Daubigny, Gerome, 
Troyon, Flandrin, Fortuny, &c. The Spanish school can 
scarcely be said to have had an existence previous to the 
middle of the 15th century, when some Flemish artists 
guve the native painters their first practical ideas of color 
und desigu. In the lúth ceutury, schools were in exist- 
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ence in Castile, Valencia, Seville, and elsewhere, that of 
Seville being the most distinguished. Among the emit 
nent men connected with them were Antonio del Rin- 
gon, Luis de Vargas, Luis de Morales, Vincente Joanes, 
sometimes called the Spanish Rafaclle; Pablo de Ces- 
pedes, and Juan de las Roelas, most of whom studied in 
Italy, and flourished in the 16th century; Francisco Zur- 
buran, a distinguished painter of the naturalistic school 
of Caravaggio; und Diego Velasquez de Silva, and Bar- 
tolomé Esteban Murillo, whose place is in the first rank 
of the artists of any age or clime. Since the commence- 
ment of the löth century, Spain has produced no paint- 
ers of eminence.—Of the English school of painting, little 
can be said previous to the 18th century; since, although 
Holbein, Rubens, Vandyke, and other distinguished art- 
ists had, during the previous two centuries, successfully 
practised their art in England, their influence tailed to 
form a national school. Sir Joshua Reynolds, who tour- 
ished 175050, may be considered as the founder of the 
English school. Ile was truly a great artist, excelling 
in portraiture, and eminent as a colorist. His coutem- 
porary aud rival, Gainsborough, while nearly approach- 
ing Sir Thomas in portraits, is better Kuown as a Jand- 
scape painter of the highest order. ‘They were both pre- 
ceded by Hogarth, whose pictures are powerful satires 
on the manners, morals, and follies of the age; though 
unique in the treatment of his subjects, Hogarth ap- 
pears to have had but little direct effect upon contem- 
porary painters. Among the other artists who flour- 
ished during the latter half of the last century were 
Fuseli, the“ Dante” of painters, Richard Wilson, emi- 
neut in landscapes, Romney and Opie, famous for their 
portraiture of female beauty; and Barry, an eccentric 
man of genius, who produced sume great historical pic- 
tures. In the first quarter of the present century np- 
peared Sir Thomas Lawrence, whose female heads are 
remarkable for theirstriking grace and elaborate finish; 
Hopper, Jackson, and Sir Henry Raeburn, his compeers 
in portraiture; Sir David Wilkie, the best delincator of 
humble life that England has yet produced; Haydon, 
the “apostle of high art,” an historical painter of great 
merit, but objectionable mannerisms; Etty, a splendid 
colorist, and the “ Rubens” of the English school; Tur- 
ner, the most original and esthetic perhaps of all Eng- 
lish landscapists; Constable, Calleott, Collins, Morland, 
Nasinyth, and John Martin, famous tor his startling 
chiaro-scuro, During the same period, genre painting 
was cultivated by Bird, Smirke, Stothard, and others, 
who had, as their successors in this style of art, Newton, 
Leslie, Cooper, Mulready, Maclise, Herbert, Sir Charles 
Eastlake, Redgrave, E. M. Ward, Gilbert, Cruikshank, 
Webster, Hamilton, Cope, Dyce, C. Landseer, Frith, 
Tlorsley, Ford, Faed, and innumerable others of mark, 
the majority of whom have also painted historical 
subjects and landscape with success. In the latter 
branch of art, the most eminent painters of late years 
have been Creswick, Boddington, Linnell, and F. Lee. 
Roberts achieved celebrity by his dclineations of East- 
eru life and travel; Hagho for Flemish interiors; Lauce 
as the first painter of still-life of his time; Stanfield for 
his unrivalled sea-pieces; and, as animal painters, Sir 
Edwin Landseer, Ansdell, and Herring, stand in their 
several walks unrivalled At the head of the English 
school of portrait-painting at the present day, ix Sir 
Francis Grant, President of the Royal Academy, Among 
the chief names in the English school of water-color 
painting may be mentioned, Pront, Copley Fielding, 
Cox, Roberts, Hunt, Cattermole, Nash, Absolon, and E. 
Corbould. A new school grafted on the old, and called 
the Pre-Raphaelite, has for its chief representatives, 
Holman Hunt, Millais, and Dante G. Rossetti, the poet. 
In the U. States, painting, previous to the present cen- 
tury, made but scant progress. Benj. West, a native of 
Pennsylvania, the earliest of Americafi painters, gained 
his reputation in England, as also did Copley, who in that 
country won celebrity by his portraits. C. W. Peale 
and Col. John Trumbull may be said to be the first na- 
tive puinters who practised their art to any noticeable 
extent in this country, The gallery of natioual por- 
traits and pictures illustrative of American history now 
at New Haven would in themselves form the valuable nu- 
cleus of a national gallery of art. In the beginning of 
the present century, Malbone, Gilbert Stuart, and All- 
ston, appeared as the expositors of American claims to 
“artistic eminence: the first, a fine miniature painter: 
the second, scarcely inferior to Reynolds in portrait- 
ure; and the third, a worker of peculiar excellence 
in grand historical art. 
portrait-painting found able operators in J. W. Jarvis 
and Thomas Sully; and historical pieces were ably 
treated by Vanderlyn. Abont 1825, Thos. Cole founded 
what may be styled the American school of laudscape- 
painting, a department which was thenceforward more 
cullivated by American artists as a specialty. The 
works from Cole’s atelier, though not remarkable for 
striking vigor of conception, are, nevertheless, charac- 
terized by a dreamy morality (as it were), in its type 
approaching to allegory. Of his pictures, the series 
forming The urs, of Empire, and The Voyage of Life, 
are among the chef Courres of American art. Imme- 
diately following Cole, appear the names of Inman, Du- 
rand, Fisher, and Doughty, of whom Doughty and Durand 
excelled in landscape, while Inman may be esteemed the 
first successful American master of genre, Besides these 
distinguished painters,wemay mention Rembrandt Peale, 
Weir, Page, Huntington, Rothermel, and Buchanan Read, 
all of whom have figured in a more or less degree in histo- 
rical representation, genre, and landscape,— Page being 
peculiarly notable asa colorist. Morse, Neagle, Ingham, 
Harding, aud Fraser, form in themselves a group of 
“ limuers of the human face divine” of deserved celeb- 
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rity. During the last 30 years, landscape-painting has 
derived a fresh and healthful impetus, and it is ques- 
tioned if, in the art schools of Europe, there shall be 
found a higher development of talent iu this department 
than exists now in this country. Prominent among the 
great names of the time are those of Bierstadt, Church, 
Keusett, G. L. Brown, Cropsey, Chapman, Casilear, W. 
and J. M. Hart, Mignot, Gignoux, Gifford, Colman, Gay, 
Cranch, Innes, Shattuck, Hubbard, Boughton, Dana, 
W. T. Richards, cum multis aliis. The works of these 
painters are, for the most part, characterized by close 
fidelity to nature, and are in general notably free from 
mannerisms and Old World conventionalisms. During 
the same period, genre has been cultivated with consid- 
erable success by Lambdin, Mount, Langer, Ehringer, 
May, Darley, Hoppin, Eastman, Johnson, Wm. Hunt, 
Edmonds, and others; miniature-painting by Staigg and 
Brown; while Beard, Hinckley, Tait, and Hays ure well 
kuown animal painters. IIistoricalart has comparatively 
few professors, doubtless owing to the lack of popular 
encouragement; there are, however, among them, the 
eminent names of Lentze, Rothermel, Rossiter, White, 
Gray, Terry, Schussele, and Powell. — With regard to 
P., considered as an art, it may be said to consist of two 
chief parts,— outline and design. Outline is a design 
without color, and examples ot it may be seen in the car- 
toons of Rafaelle, Retzsch, Flaxman, and others. De- 
sign, properly so culled, includes outline, representing 
the contour of objects, together with color, which gives 
to the image not only the hue, but also the form and 
relief proper to the object. The technical processes of 
painting are oil-painting. water color painting, encaus- 
tic-painting, miniature- painting, fresco-painting, en- 
amel-painting, &c. There are at least ten branches of 
the art, viz.— history, grotesque, portraits, fancy, ani- 
mals, flowers and fruits, seascape, landsenpe, still-life, 
and battle-pieces. In order to successfully prosecute 
the art, the painter should be well acquainted with 
anatomy, as otherwise the living model would be use- 
less to him. Without perspective, he is unable to dis- 
pose the objects in his picture properly. Symmetry 
teaches him to observe the relative proportions of parts 
to each other; invention assists him in representing the 
action and expression of the persons employed in his 
picture; expression tells how to depict the passions and 
emotions of the mind. Coloring — that crowning beauty 
of the painter's art — has also its laws. All trifling, or 
artful play of little lights, or an attention to a variety 
of tints, is to be avoided; a quietness and simplicity 
should reign over the whole work, to which a breadth 
of uniform and simple color will greatly contribute. 
“Grandeur of effects ix produced in two different ways, 
which seem totally opposed to each other. One is by 
reducing the colors to little more than chiaro-scoro, 
which was often the practice of the Bolognese school; 
and the other by muking the colors very distinct and 
forcible, such as we see in those of Rome and Florence; 
but still the presiding principle in both those manners 
is simplicity.” 

Paint’less, a. That may not be painted, delineated, 
or represented, 

Paint’ress, n. A female painter; a woman who paints. 

Paint’-strake, n. (Naut.) The uppermost strake 
of plank immediately below the plank-sheer. 

Paint’ ville, in Kentucky, a post-village, cap. of John- 
son co., abt. 140 m. E. by S. of Frankfort. 

Pair, (dr.) n. (Fr. parre, n pair, couple; pair = Lat. 
par, equal.) Two things that are equal in any respect; 
two things of a kind. similar in form, applied to the 
same purpose, and suited toeach other or used together; 
a couple; a brace; us, pair of gloves or shoes, a pair 
of horses, &c.; distinctively, a man and wife. 

“ Baucis and Philemon... a happy pair.” — Dryden, 


v. n. Tobe joined in pairs; to couple; to go together; 
as, turtles pair, — To suit; to fit, as a counterpart, 
My heart was made to fit and pair with thine.” — Rowe. 


—v.a. To assort and place together in twos, as things 
thut are equal, similar, suited, or adapted to each other; 
to unite in couples; to unite as correspondent, or rather 
to contrast. 

To pair off, to depart in n pair or in pairs; hence, to 
come to an understanding with one of an opposite party 
or political faith. by which the votes of both are with- 
held from counting in the division of a legislative assem- 
bly; as, the honorable member paired off for the remain- 
der of the session. 


At the same period, too. Pair'ing-off, n. (Eng. Pol.) A practical enstom by 


which two members of a legislative body holding op- 
posite political opinions, concur to absent themselves 
from divisions of the house during a specified period. 
Pair'ing-time, n. The season when birds couple. 
Pair’-royal, a. Fr. pair, equal, and Eng. royal.) Three 
things of a kind: — used specifically in some games at 
cards. (Also, but incorrectly, written partial and prial.) 
Paisiello, Giovanni, ( pai-se-ail’lo,) a celebrated singer 
and composer, was the son of a veterinary surgeon of 
Taranto in Italy, and B. in 1741. He was put under the 
care of the celebrated Dnrante, and, in 1763, produced 
his first opera, Za lulu, with great applause, at the 
Marzigli Theatre, in Bologna. From this period com- 
menced a long career of success; and his works were 
not only applauded in Italy, but over the whole conti- 
nent of Europe. D. nt Naples, 1816. His operas, serious 
and comic, exceed 70, and he wrote, besides, a great va- 
riety of ballets, cantatas, &c. Simplicity, elegance, and 
correctness are the characteristics of his style. 
Paisley, (de,) a manufacturing town of Scotland, 
co. of Renfrew, on the White Cart River, 8 m. 8.W. of 
Glasgow. Manuf, Shawls, muslins, thread, scarfs, and 


gauzes. Pop. 47, 406. 
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Paixhans, IIXNaI Joszrn, ( paiz/han,) a French gen-| Pnl'atably, adv. In a manner agreeable to tho taste Palazzuo’'lo, a town of Italy, in Sicily, prov. of Syra- 


eral of artillery, B. at Metz, 1783. He is the inveutor 


or palate, 


cuse, 13 m. N. W. of Noto; pop. 8,600. 


of the guas aud projectiles which bear his name. The Pal'atal, a. Fr. and Sp.] Pertaining or having ref- Pale’a, or Pares, n. pl. (Lat. chaff.) (Bot.) A name 


Paixhans guns ure adapted to throw shells and hollow | 


erence to the palate; uttered by the aid of the palate. 


shot. These guns and projectiles were used on board |—n. A letter pronounced by the aid of the palate, or an 


the Russian fleet at the battle of Sinope, when the 
Turkish ships were annihilated by their deadly effects. 
D. 1854. 

Pajaro River, ( pah-ha'ro,) iv California, rises in the 
Coust Range, and Howe W. into Monterey Buy. 

—A township of Monterey co.; pop. abt. 700. 

Paks, a town of Hungary, co. of Tolna, on the Danube, 
62 m. S. of Buda: pop. 9,000, 

Pal, n. An accomplice; a comrade; a partner; an asso- 
ciate. (Slang.) 

Palace, (pdl'ds,) n. [Fr. palais; Lat. Palatium, the 
name of one of the hills on which Rome was built, and 
where Augustus had his residence.) A magnificent 
house in which a monarch, prince, or noble of high 
rank, resides; as, au imperial palace, a royal palace, a 
ducal palace, &c. In France, however, the term is used 
in a much more extended signification; as the Palais 
Législatif, and the Palais de la Bourse, in Paris. 

Paladin, n. [Fr., from Lat. Pulatinus.) A term origi- 
nally derived from the Counts Palatine, or of the 
Palace, who were the highest dignitaries in the Byzan- 
tine court, and thence used generally for a lord or chief- 
tain, and by the Italian romantic poets for a knight- 
errant. 

Pakheog’ raphy, u. See PALEOGRAPAY. 

Palzeo logus, an illustrious Byzantine family, first 
mentioned about 1078, when George P. was a faithful 
servant of the emperor Nicephorus III. He was killed 
while defending Dyrrhachium, or Durazzo, against the 
Normans in 1081. The , the last Greek family that 
occupied the throne of Constantinople, reigned from 
1260 to 1453. A branch of the P. ruled over Montferrat 
in Italy from 1305 to 1530. 

Palrontol'ogy, n. See PALEONTOLOGY. 

Paleozoic, a. [Gr. palaios, ancient, and zdon, an 
animal.) (Geol.) The term applied, by the universal 
consent of modern geologists, to the oldest of the three 
great groups of fossiliferous strata, commencing with 
the lower deposits of the new red sandstone, and con- 
tinuing downwards into the rocks that have not yet 
been found to contain any fossils. The term simply 
means old life, and refers to the significant and ungues- 
tioned fact that in these rocks we see the remains of the 
most ancient known forms of life that were introduced 
on our globe. Involving thus no theory, it admits of 
universal application, and is very convenient. It has 
entirely replaced the term primary. The subdivisions 
of the P. series will be found under GroLocy. 

Palais, (St.,) ( pal'ai,) a seaport-town of France, dept. 
of Morbihan, on the N. side of the island of Belleisle. 
It has a small port, defended by a citadel. Pop. 5,000. 


Palame'des, a Grecian hero, the son of Nauplius, king | 
of Kaboea. Being sent by the confederated leaders before | 


Troy to visit Ulysses and find the cause of his refusal to 
join the expedition, Palamedes discovered that the in- 
sanity put on by the king of Ithaca, to avoid leaving 
his wife and kingdom, was only feigneyl. and accord- 
ingly brought the sage Ulysses back with him. Enraged 
at being detected in practising a fraud, Ulysses con- 
ceived a mortal hatred against the man who had un- 
masked his hypocrisy, and, resolving to work his ruin 
and death, bribed one of Palamedes’ servants to dig a 
hole in his master’s tent and conceal in it a large sum 
of money, with which he supplied him, and then care- 
fully to cover the opening. Having effected the first 
part of his scheme, Ulysses next forged a letter pnr- 
porting to come from Priam to Palamedes, in which the 
Trojan monarch reproached the Greek chief for not 
having sooner fulfilled his contract and delivered the 
Grecian army into his hands, according to the tenor of 
his promise and in return for the bribe already delivered 
to him as payment for his treachery. This letter was 
carried before the Grecian princes, Palamedes was 
summoned, and protested his innocence, but vainly, as 
the money was discovered in his tent. He was found 
guilty by all the army, and stoned to death. Homer is 
silent as to the miserable fate of Palamedes. Palamedes 
was a learned inan, as well as a soldier, and, according 
to some, he completed the alphabet of Cadmus by the 
addition of some letters. To him, also, is attributed the 
invention of chess and backgammon. 

Pal‘amow, a dist. of British India, presidency of Den- 
gal, between Lat. 230 12’ and 24° 22’ N., Lon. 83° 18” 
und 84° 31’ E.; area, 3,468 sq. m. Palamow, the cap., is 
situated on the Coyle or Kvel River; Lat. 200 62’ N., 
Lon 81% Y E. 

Palanquin, 
(pal-an- kéén',) 
n. (Corrupted § 
from Hind. pal- 
kee, a sedan.) 
A covered litter 
used in India, 
China, Åc, 
borne on the 
shoulders of 
men. The cut 
(Fig. 2025) rep- 
resents thekind 
used chiefly in 
the country dis- 
tricts, and often, also, named dy. 

Palatable, a. Agreeable to the palate or taste; 
savory; gustable; that is relished. 

Palatableness, n. Quality of being palatable or 
agreeable to the taste; relish ; gusto 


Fig. 2025. — PALANQUIN. 


articulation of the roof of the tougue with the roof of 
the mouth, as g soft, ch soft, or j. 

Palate, n. [It. palato; Lat. palatum. Etymology un- 
known.) (Anat.) The root or upper part of the mouth. 
In man it is composed of two parts, — the hard palate, 
which forms an arch in the anterior part of the mouth ; 
and the soft palate, which lies in the posterior part of 
the mouth, and consists of a membranous curtain of 
muscular and cellular tissue, from the middle of which 
hangs the uvula. 


—The organ of taste; seat of gustation; relish; gusto; 


as, a fastidious pulute. 

—Mental relish ; intellectual taste. 

“ The men of nice palates could not relish Aristotle as drest up 
by the schoolmen.” — Baker. 

Palate, n. (Bot.) The convex base, or inward pro- 
jection of the lower lip of a persouate corolla. 

Palatial, (-l@’sial,) a. [From Lat. palatium, palace.) 
Pertaining, or having reference to, or becoming a palace; 
magnificent; stately; us, u palatiul residence, he lives 
in palatial style. 

Palatiie, n. A palatal. (n.) 

Palatinate, (Lower,) or PALATINATE OF THE RHINE, 
(pu-lit’i-nat.) The name formerly given to two states 
of Germany, which were designated, by way of distinc- 
tion, the Upper and Lower Palatinate, and though not 
contiguous, were under the control of the same sov- 
ereign till 1620. At that period they underwent great 
changes. Since the wars of the first French Revolution, 
which contributed more than any event on record to 
unsettle the ancient landmarks, they bave been divided 
among different German sovereigns, and their very 
name las disappeared from the maps of Germany. The 
word palatinate is of feudal origin, and signifies in a 
more restricted sense the province or seigniory of a pal- 
atine, i. e. of a high dignitary during the Middle Ages, 
who originally held office in the court of the sovereign, 
and was designated the comes palatii, but who after- 
wards obtained, within his own province or district, the 
same power, rank, and jurisdiction, which the comes 
palatii possessed in the palace. Hence the old German 
title pfaulzgraf, count-palatine; in English, palsyrave. 

Palatine, a. anden. See PALATINATk. 

County palatine, in England, a county in which the 
crown formerly possessed rights of seigniory and juris- 
diction; as, the counties palatine of Lancaster, Chester, 
Durham, and Cornwall. 

Palatine, in ines, a post-village and township of 
Covk co., abt. 26 m. N. W. of Chicago; pop. 2,400, 

Palatine, in New York, a post-township of Mont- 
gomery co.; pop. abt. 4, 800. 

Palatine, in W. Virginia, a post-village of Marion co., 
on the Monongahela River, opposite Fairmount. 

Palatine Bridge, in New York, a post-village of 
Montgomery co., abt. 55 m. W. by N. of Albany. 

Palato-pharyn’geus, n. ( Anat.) A muscle which 
aises at the root of the uvula and soft palate, and is in- 
sorted into the upper and back part of the thyroid car- 
tilage; it draws the uvula and soft palate downwards 
and backwards, and pulls the thyroid cartilage and 
pharynx upwards, 

Palaver, (Yale, n. Sp. palabra, from Lat. par- 
abola.] Nonsensical or idle talk; flattery; inconse- 
quential speech; bunkum; bosh; blarney. — A confer- 
euce or formal debate; a public discussion or deliber- 
ation; as, to meet for palarer. 


uv. u. or v. n. To hold a palaver; hence, to employ trivial, 


nonsensical, inconsequential talk; to bamboozle or 
humbug by words; to flatter. 

Pala'verer, u. One who palavers, or talks blarney or 
bunkum. 

Palawan’, or Paragua, an island of the Eastern 
Archipelago, between Borneo and the Philippiue Islands; 
between Lat. 80 37’ and 11° 30’ N., Lon. 117° and 120° 
E. Length, 275 m.; breadth, 30 m. 

Pale, a. [Fr. pålir, to grow pale; Lut. pallidus, pale, 
from pallen, to be or look pale.) Wan; deficient in 
color or bloom; pallid; not ruddy or fresh of color; as, 
a pale complexion, a pale blue, &c.— Dim; of a faint 
lustre; pot bright, brilliant, or shining; as, the pule 
moonbeams. 

(Norte. Pale is frequently employed in the construc- 
tion of self-explaining compound terms; as, pale-faced, 
pale-eyed, pale-looking, pale-colored, pale-visuged, &c.) 

7 prt To turn pale; to become pale ; as, she puled with 

right. 

—r.a. To make pale. 

Pale, n. [A. S. pal, pil; D. paal; Dan. pael ; Ger. pfahl ; 
Lat. palus, n stake; It. palo; W. pawl,a pole.) A stake; 
a pole; a post; a rail used in fencing or inclosing; a 
pointed stake; n picket. — An inclosure; properly that 
Which incloses ; a fence; a boundary-mark. 


She tempts the stream, or leaps the pales." — Prior. 


—Hence, space inclosed ; limited tract or region; ns. out 
of the pale of humanity, within the pale of the Church, 
&c. — A cheese-scoop, 

(Her.) The first and simplest kind of ordinary. See 
ORDINARY, and Fig. 2000, 

English pale, (Hist.) The term applied to the limits 
of the English territory held in Ireland for a period of 
nearly four centuries; us, the lords and castles of the 
English pale. 

—v.a. To inclose or surround with pales, stakes, posts, 
or rails; to encompass ; to inclose. 

“ Whate'er the ocean pales." — Shake, 
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Puleaceot 


Paleontog’raphy, n. 


Paleontology, n. 


given to the bracts stationed upon the receptacle of 
Asteracex between the florets, aud having generally a 
membranous texture and no color; also, the interior 
bracts of the flowers of grasses. 

, (-d’shus,) a. [Lat. palea, chaff.) (Bot.) 


Chatty ; containing, or resembling, or consisting of chaff, 


Pale'ly, u. Pullidly ; wauly ; not freshly or ruddily, 


Palembang’, a town of the island of Sumatra, cap. of 
a Dutch residency, on the Musi, 52 m. from the Soen- 
sang, its principal mouth in the Strait of Banca; Lat. 
2° 58 51“ S., Lon. 104° 54’ K. It is intersected by nu- 
merous branches of the river Musi, on which account P. 
is sometimes called the “City of Twenty Islands.” 
Manuf. Jewelry, cutlery, jupanving, boat-building; 
also, cotton fabrics, and embroidered silk stuffs. It has 
considerable inland and foreigu trade, the latter chiefly 
with Java, Banca, Singapore, China, and Siam. Pop. 
44,000, 


Palen’cia, a town of Spain, cap. of the prov. of Palen- 


cia, on the Carrion, 57 m. S. E. of Leon, and 118 m. N. N. 
W. of Madrid. Manuf. Woollen goods, blankets, cover- 
lets, serge, hats, and earthenware. Fop. 13,921. 

Pale’ness, u. State or quality of being pale; wanness; 
detect or deficiency of color; a sickly whiteness of look ; 
want of freshness or ruddiness; as, puleness of counte- 
nance.—Waut of color or lustre; as, paleness of light, 
paleness of tiut. 

Palenque, « village of Mexico, state of Chiapas, abt. 
100 in. E. N. E. of Cindad-Real. About 7 m. S. W. of it are 
sume of the most extensive and magnificent ruins in 
Central America. They consist of vast artificial terraces, 
or terraced truncated pyramids, of cut stone, surmounted 
by edifices of peculiar and solid architecture, also of cut 
stone, covered with figures in relief, or figures and hie- 
roglyphics in stucco, with remains of brilliant colors. 
Most of the buildings are of one story, but a few are two, 
three, and some may have been four stories. The prin- 
cipal structure, known as the Palace, is 228 ft. long, 180 
feet deep, and 25 feet high, standing on a terraced trun- 
cated pyramid of corresponding dimensions, It was 
faced with cut stone, cemented with mortar of lime and 
sand, und the front covered with stucco, and painted. 
A corridor runs around the building, opening into four 
interior courts, which open into many smaller rooms, 
On slubs of stone are carved numerous colossal figures, 
and the remains of statues more resemble Grecian than 
Egyptian or Hindooart. Other spacious and elaborately 
ornamented buildings appear to have been temples of 
religion. These ruins were in the same condition when 
Cortez conquered Mexico, as now, overgrown with a 
forest, und their site forgotten. They were only dis- 
covered in 1750. Three explorations were made by the 
Spanish government, but they were little known until 
visited by Messrs. J. L. Stephens and F. Catherwood, 
and their account published with plans and drawings. 
(See Stephens’ Incidents of Travel in Central America, 
&c,; und Catherwood’s Views of Ancient Monuments of 
Central America, &c.) There are in Mexico dim tradi- 
tions of the existence, at a remote period, of the capital 
of a theocratic state, the centre of a long since extin- 
guished civilization, of which the only traces are these 
wonderful ruins and unexplained hieroglyphics. 

Palecograph, Pal'wograph, n. An ancient 
manuscript. 

Paleog’rapher, Palæog'rapher, n. One skilled 
in paleography. 

Paleograph'ie. . Palæo- 
graph'ic, Palæograph'ical. a. [Fr. paléogra- 
phique.| Pertaining, or having reference to paleography. 

Paleog’raphist, Palæog'raphist, n. Same as 
PALEOGRAPHER, Q. v. 

Paleog'raphy, Palæog'raphy, n. [Gr. pa- 
laios, old, ancient, from palai, of old, and graphō, to 
write.) The science or art of deciphering ancient in- 
scriptions, including the knowledge of the various char- 
acters used at different periods by the writers and sculp- 
tors of different nations and languages, their usual 
abbreviations, initials, &c. The science termed diplo- 
matics is, in effect, a branch of paleography. 

Paleologist, n. A studentot antiquity; one skilled 
in paleology. 

Paleology, n. [Gr. palaios, ancient, and logos, trea- 
tise.) A discourse or trentise on antiquities, or the 
knowledge of ancient things; archeology. 

Paleontograph'ieal. a. Belonging, or having ref- 
erence to the description of fossil remains. 

[Gr. palaios, ancient, on 

existences, and graphein, to depict.) That branch o 

science which describes fossil remains, 


Paleontolog‘ical, a. [Fr. paléontologique.] Pertain- 


ing, or relating to paleontology. 
Paleontol ogist, n. [Fr. paléontologiste.| One versed 

in paleontology. 
(Gr. palaias, ancient, on, ontos, 
being, from eini, to be, and logos, treatise.) That branch 
of natural science which treats of fossil organic remains. 
Much of the light that has been thrown, of late years, 
on the formation and constitution of the globe is due to 
the discoveries and investigations of paleontology. 
The geologist, by its means, is able to trace the 
successive orders of animals and plants which have 
inhabited the earth at different periods of its exist- 
ence. All fossiliferous systems may be viewed in 
two great aspects, — either as regards their mere mèn- 
eral and physical relations, or as regards the plants 
and animals found as fossils in their strata. The former 
constitutes the lithology, and the latter the paleontol- 
ogy, of a formation. In order, however, to arrive at a 
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knowledge of the cosmical conditions which regulated 
the depusition of the strata of a system, an acqmuntance 
with botany and geology is indispensible to the geol- 
ogiat, in order that he muy be able to apply their gen- 
eral principles tu the solutions of those problems that 
arise out of the science he is investigating. 

Paleosau’rus,n. (Gr. palaist, ancient, aud sauras, 
lizard.) (Puk) A genns of extinct lizards, characteris- 
tic of the magnesian conglomerate. 

Paleothe'rium, n. [Fr. paléothérion, from Gr. pa- 
lains, ancient, and therion, beast.) (Jul.) A genus of 
pachydermatous mammalia, whose remains occur in the 
Kocene beds of England and the Continent. At least 10 
species have been described, ranging in size from that 
of a sheep to that of p 
a hore. The upper 
Eocene pocoua 
quarries of Mont- 
martre supplied the 
first scenty mate- 
rials, which Cuvier, 
by a series of care- 
ful and instructive 
inductions, built up 
into an animal, 
whose fidelity to un- 
ture was afterwards 
verified by the dis- 
covery of a complete 
series of fossils. In general appearance the 7? resembled 
the modern Tapir, aud especially in having the snout 
terminating in a short proboscis, It lad 4 tees on each 
foot, each terminated by a hoof, — The formula of the 
teeth is the mune as that of the Hyracotbere. It is sup- 
posed that animals of thie genns dwelt on the margins 
of lakes and rivers, nnd that their habits were similar 
to those of the tapir. 

Paleozo'ic, o. (Genl.) See PaLaozore, 

Paler'mitan, n. (%) A native or inhabitant of 
Valermo, Sicily 

—a. (Grog.) Belonging, or having reference to the city 
of Palermo, or to its inhabitants, 

Palermo. (anc. Punsrmus,) the cap. city, and a seaport 
vf Sicily, on its N. W. extremity ; Lat, 389 8, 2” N., Lon. 
139 22 2% E. It is built on the S. W. of an extensive 
bay. in a plain, which. from ita Inxuriance aud from be- 
ing surrounded by mountains on three sides, has been 
termed the “ utes hell.“ In the front of the city is 
the Marina, a raised terrace, extending more than 1 m. 
along the bay, and is about 200 feet wide, The princi- 
pal public buildings are, the royal palace, the tribnnal 
of justice, the custom-house (formerly, palace of the Im 
qu ition), the cathedral, Jesuit’s college, and the splen- 

id new opera house, numerous churches and convents, 
the former profusely ornamented. Near E are manv 
fine specimens of Suracenic architecture. Manuf. Silk 
and cotton fabrics, gluss, oil-cloth, and leather. Nearly 
1,000 boats, and 3,500 fishermen are engaged in the tun- 
ny fishery. Erp. Principally sumach, fruits, wine, man- 
na, and brimstone. I, the anc. Panormus, is first men- 
tioned in history n 0. 450, when the Carthaginians made 
ita navel station, It wax taken by the Romans B. c. 254, 
and it became one of their principal naval stations. It 
fell, with the reat of Sicily, inte the hands of the Goths, 
in 195. The Saracens captured it in 835, and made it 
the cap. of their Sicilian territories, The Normans took 
it in 1072, and in 1282 it was the scene of the massacre 
called the * Sicilian Vespers.” When Sicily was united to 
Naples, the court was removed from P., but again re- 
sided here from 1406 to 1814. Palermo was taken by 
Garilwldi in May, 1860, Pop. (1880) 234,156, 

Paler mo, in Ju. n township of Grundy co.; 484. 

Palermo, in Kansas, a post-village of Doniphan co., 
about 8 m. S W. of St Joseph, 

Palermo, in Maine, a post-township of Waldo co. ; pop. 
about 1,800, 

Palermo, in New York, u post-township of Oswego co.; 
pop. about 3,500, 

Pales'tia, Palses'tla, n, Gr. palaistia, from pale. a 

wrestling, from pulto, to wield, to swing round.) (Antiq.) 

A wrestling; exercise of wrestling. — A place for wres- 

tling; an arena for athletic exercises in ancient Greece. 

Palestine, or Hoty LaxD, a country of S. W. Asia, 
comprising the S. part of Syria. and forming the modern 
pashalics of Acro, Gaza, and the 8, part of Damasena; 
Lat. between 30° 40“ aml 44° 3X N., Lon, 33° 35’ and 36° 
45' E ; having N. the pashalle of Tripoli, S. K. and 8. 
the Arabian ert, and W. the Mediterranean. — Ert. 
193 m. in length, and 75 in average brendth. Area. 
11,000 sq. m. — Dc, The sunrise is generally moun- 
tainvus, interspersed from N. to S. by the mountain 
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Fig. 2027, — LEBANON PROM BEYROUT. 


chain of Lebanon, Mount Hermon, the highest peak, 


attaining an elevation of 10,000 tt. 


There are numerous 
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ether peaks, none exceeding 3,000 feet in height, but 
some of which are made famous by their frequent men- 
tion in sacred history, viz. : — Mount Carmel, torming u 
romontory in the Mediterrupean on the S. W. of the 
y of Acre; Mount Tabor, the modern Jebel Toor, at 
the N E. extremity of the plain of Esdraelon, Boal and 
Gerizim, in Samaria; Gilead, and Nebo or Pisgah, K. of 


the Jordan; aud Zion, Moriah, and the Mount of Olives, Palestine, in Indiana, a vil 


in or near Jerusalem. Judea proper, the ancient king- 
dom of Judah, comprises the territory extending from 
Lake Arphaltites to the sea, and consiste of hills und 
valleys of great beanty nud fertility, where the sides of 
the monutsins are adapted to the vine, the olive, the 
sycamore, and are crowned with natural groves ef oak 
anil cypress; while the earth is abundanutly covered with 
arvinatic plats. In proceeding eastward to the shores 
of the Dew! Seu, the scene becomes more decidedly bar- 
ren. Gloomy nod naked recks, stones, aud, and ashes, 
are the only objects which hen present themselves. To 
the N. of ancient Judea was Samaria, a mountainous 
district, but Nourishing und well cultivated. To the N. 
of Samaria, but stil communicating with Juden by the 
banks of the Jorden, is Galilee, distinguished by its nat- 
ural beauty aml fertility, The plain of Esdraelon is 
described by Dr. Clarke as une vast meadow, covered 
with the richest pasture. He considers this as the rich- 
est part of all Palestine. The Lake of Tiberias, or Gen- 
nesareth, ia surrounded by lofty aud pictu 
the sides of which were once highly cultivated, and its 
banks covered with flourishing towns, now almost de- 
serted, The regions beyond Jordan, though less noticed 
in histery, include, however, many tracts once fertile 
and Meurishing. Tere are found the Hauran and 
Dechaulan, consisting of n vast plain, not watered by 
any great river; yet the inhabitants contrive, by collect- 
ing the torrents and rain-water into ponds, to obtain u 
sufficient supply for the purposes of agriculture; so that 
very extensive crops of grain aro raised in the district. 
In many parts there are the remaina of ancient ruins 
Rivers. Jordan, Jarmuth, Kishon, and the Nahr. Na- 
man or Belus. — Lukes. Tiberias, Geunesareth, and the 
Dead Sun. — Clim. Very fine in the dry season. Frosts 
are slight in winter, except in the elevated parts, where 
snow occasionally falls. — Prod, Wheat, barley, millet, 
tobacco, and fruits, The name Palestine is derived from 
the Hebrew Prleacheth, or land of the Philistines, and is 
roperly applicable to the S. W. portion of the country. 
Prs most ancient name was Canaan, its inhabitants being 
descended from Canaan, the fourth sou of Ham and 
ndsov of Noah. In the time of Moses the conntry 
of the Jordan was conquered and divided among the 
tribes of Renben and Gad, and half of the tribe of Man- 
asseb; under Joshua the remainder was conquered and 
divided between the other ten tribes. Under the reigns of 
David and Solomon it became one of the most flourishing 
kingdoms of Asia. It was conquered, however, by the 
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kings of Nineveh and Babylon, who carried captive firat 
Isrel and then Jndah, into the E. provs. of their empire. 
After the conquest of Babylon by Cyrus, the Jews were 
allowed to return te their country, to rebnild their 
temple, and reéstablish their ecclesiastica] constitution. 
P. continued thus a prov, of Persia till after the con- 
quest of Alexander, tò whom it submitted withont re- 
sistance. The Jews were again exposed to oppression 
from some of the Ptolemies, who having attempted to 
enforce the adoption of the Grecian idolatry, were met 
with the most determined resistance by the Maccabees, 
and Julma now became an independent conntry. It 
subsequently fell mider the dominion of Rome, who 
established the Heroda us tributary kings. It was at 
this period that P became the theatre of those great 
events which form the fonndation of Christianity. The 
Jews, however, having relelled repeatedly against the 
Romans, Titus entered Judo with a large army, took 
Jernaniom, which he raged to the gronnd, and carried the 
whole nation captive, dispersing them throughout the 
Rowan empire, The country remained in the power of 
the Romans till the conversion of the empire to Chris- 
tianity, when it became an olject of religious veneration, 
In the 6th century it fell under the sway of the Mo- 
hommedens, which gave occasion to the Crusades, Jeru- 
salem was tiken by the European forces, and was under 
Godfrey of Bouillon erected into a Latin kingdom, which 


endured for above 80 years, during which the holy 


Land streamed with Sbr'stian and Saracen blood. 
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1187 Juda was conquered by Saladin, on the decline of 
whose kingdom it passed through various hands, tll, in 
1517, it was finally added to the Turkish empire. A rail- 
road connecting Jaffa with Jerusalem ix about to be 
constructed, and a harbor to be made at Jaffa. 
Palestine, in Il, u post- vill. of Crawford cn. A twp. 
of Cook co.—A twp. of Woodford co.: . abt, 2.500. 
Post- village of Kosciusk 9 
village usko co.— of Monroe 
abt. 10 m. S W. of Bloomin yee ms 


Palestine, in Jowa, a township of Storey co.; pop. 


Palestine, in Ohio, a village of Adams co., abt. 36 m. 
S. W. of Chillicothe. — A township of Clermont co., abt. 
16 m. E. of Civcinnatii—A township of Column eo., abt. 
165 m. N.E. of Columbus. — A township of Darke co., 
abt, 100 m. W. of Columbus. — A Neat. lite of Picka- 
way co, abt. 20 m. 8 S M. of ba ol 
Shelby co abt, 61 m. WN. W. of Columbus. 

Palestine, in T-rnessee. n post- village of Hickman co, 
abt. 68 m. S. M. of Nashville. 

Palestine, in Trag, n post- village, cap. of Anderson 
co., abt. 200 m. N. E. of Austin. 

Palestine, in W. Virginio, n post-village of Green- 
brier co, abt, 12 m. W.8.W. of Lewis. 

Palestin‘ean, a. (Geng.) Pertaining, or relating to 
Palestine. 


ue hills,’ Pales‘trian, Pales‘tric, Pales‘trical. a. ar. 


palaistrikos, expert in wrestling.) Pertaining, or relat- 
ing te the exercise of wrestling. (Also written palæs- 
trian, palestric, and palestrical.) 

Palestrina, Giovanx1 Pierno Avorsio DA, ( pa-lais- 
tre'na,) a celebrated Italian musician and composer, B, 
at Palestrina, an ancient city 20 m. from Rome, in 1529; 
and was admitted into the Pope's Chapel in 1559. This 
musician holds the most prominent rank as a composer 
of ecclesiastical music of that age, his moefetts, mosses, 
and chants being «till in use, Palestrinn has been re- 
garded as the Homer of ancient music and the father of 
choral melody. D. in 1594. 

Paltestri'na, (anc. PRaxeste.) a town of Italy, in the 
Pontifical States, 22 m. ESE of Rome; . 4,630. 

Palestrina, Pelestri‘na, a town of Italy, ona 
narrow island of the Lagoons, in the Adriatic, 6 m. S. 
of Venice; pop 4,000. 

Palestro, (pa-luis'tro.) a town of Italy, situate on the 
left hank of the Sesia, opposite Bobbio. Two battles 
were fonght near this town, between the Anstrians and 
the Sardinians aided by the French, 1859. The first took 
place May 30, when the French and Sardininns were 
victorious, capturing more than 1,000 prisoners and 80 
cannon; and the second May 31, when the French and 
Sardinians were n successful, 

Paletot, (pdl’e-to.) n. Fr.] A loose overcoat. 

Palette’, Pallet’, n. . palette, from L. Lat. 
paleta, dimin. of Lat. pala, a spade or shovel.) (Juint- 
tng.) A little oval table or bourd, or piece of porcelain 
or ivory, on which a painter places his pigments for im- 
mediate use. 

(Archeol.) In ancient armor, one of the points cor- 
ering the junction of the back and breast plates. 

To set the palette. (Puint.) To set or lay the pigments 
in order for use. 

Palette’-knife,n. A flat. thin knife, ronnded at the 
extremity, and used by painters to mix colors on the 
grinding-slab. 

Pale’-wise, a. (Her.) See ORDINARY. 

Palfrey, Jou, Gornam, an American clergyman, poli- 
tician, nnd author, B. in Boston, 1796, He gradnated at 
Harvard College, 1815, was ordained, 1818, as minister of 
the Congregational church in Brattle Square, Boston, 
was appointed, 1831, to the Dexter professorship of 
Sacred Literature in the Divinity school of Harvard 
University, and assumed in 1835 the editorship of the 
“North American Review,” which he conducted till 
1842. In 1847 he was elected to Congress hy the Whigs 
of Middlesex county of Massuchusetts, and became 
one of the acknowledged lenders of the Free-8oil party, 
and one of the most popular speakers and writers. His 
re-election to Congress was contested with unosnal perti- 
nacity. and after 17 successive elections withont » choice, 
be was delented, and from that time devoted himself 
entirely to literature, His principal works are: Eri- 
deners af Christianity; Lecturrs on the Jewish Se 
tures ond Antiquities; Harmony of the Gospels; and 
History of New England. D. April 26, 1881. 

n pab; — par Ie frein, by 
the bridle, because parade and ladies’ horses were led 
by the bridle by esquires.) A saddle-horse nsed for the 
road or for state purposes, as distinguished from a wur- 
horse. — A small horse adapted to ladies. 

Pa’ See SUPPLEMENT. 

Palil ogy, „. |Gr. palin, again, and lego, to speak.) 
(Rhet) The repetition of a word ur part of a sentence, 
—— suke of 2 energ, 5 * 

Palimpsest, n. r. in, n, an ao, to 
mb.) (Anat) A . from which the original 
writing has been erased by means of pumice-stone or 
some other substance, to make room fur a fresh subject 
being written thereon, 

Palindrome, n. [Or. palin, back. and dromes. a mn- 
ning | A worl, verse, or sentence that is the same when 
rend backward or forward: ns madem. 

Fnlindrom ic. PatrxpromioĘsL, a. 
„l. ar pertaining to a palindrome. 

Paling, n. A fence formed with pales; or pales taken 
collectively, 

Palingen’esis, Palingen'‘esy, Palingene’- 
sin, 102. alingenesia, from palin, again, and generis, 
Wirth.| (Phil) A new or second birth; regeneration. The 
doctrine of the destruction and reproduction of worlds 


In the manner 
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and living beings is Oriental; but the word in question 
appears to be of Stuical origin. (Diog. Luert. vii. 72.) 
The Stoics are said to have held that the demiurgus, or 
creator, had absorbed all being in himself, and repro- 
duced it out of himself. 

Pal'ing-man, u.; pl. Pauxe-Axx. (Hist.) One born 
in that part of Ireland formerly called the jurisdiction 
of the English pale. 

Palinode, n. fire. palinédia, from palin, back, and õde, 
an ode.) (Poetry.) A recantation ;— properly a piece in 
which the poet retracts the invectives contained in a 
former ode: a declaration contrary to a former ong. 

Pali, n. (A corruption of the Sanskrit Prdkrit.) The 
name of the sacred language of the Buddhists. 

Palino’dial, a. Pertaining toa palinode. 

Palinu'rus, n.; pl. Pauinori. [lat. Palinuris, the 
pilot of Ruens.] (Zodl.) A genus of crustaceans; the 
spiny lobster. 

Dalisade', n. [Fr. palissade, from Lat. palus, a pole 
or aake] ( Fort.) A fence or fortification cousisting of 
a row of pales, stakes, or posts, sharpened aud set 
firmly in the ground, as a means of defence. 

Palisades, in % Jersey, a basaltic formation in Ber- 
gen co., extending along the Hudson River from Pier- 
mont, S. abt. 20 m., and rising precipitously tu a height 
of from 400 to 500 ft. Š 

Palish, a. Somewhat pale, or wan. 

Palissy, BERNARD, (pu-lis’se,) a celebrated French 
potter and che t. u. at Algen, abt. 1508, who, for his 
ingenuity in painting on glass and other works, was 
patronized by Henri III. He wrote several works npon 
natural philosophy, and upon subjects connected with 
the art of pottery. The best edition of his works, which 
are fall of valuable and curious experiments, is that 
of Paris, (1848,) with the notes of M. Faujas de St. Fond. 
His pottery has become celebrated, and few things are 
more prized by the connoisseur than the famous “ Pa- 
lissy ware.” Being a Protestant, he was arrested by 
the Leaguers toward the end of the reign of Henri III., 
and D. iu the Bastille, 1589.— Mr. Morley has written 
an interesting biography of “ Palissy the Potter.” 

Paliu’rus, n. (Bot) A genus of plants, order 
Rhamnacee. They are deciduous shrubs or low trees, 
with slender, pliant branches, and ovate 3-nerved leaves, 
each of which has two sharp spines at the base, one 
straight and the other recurved. 

P. Aculeatus, the Christ’s thorn, Jew’s thorn, or 
Buckler thorn, fancifally supposed to have supplied 
the crown of thorns with which Christ was crowned, is 


Fig. 2029. —curist’s THORN, ( Puliurus aculeatus ) 
a, Ripe fruit. 


native of the country around the Mediterranean, and 
is often used for hedges, its sharp spines and pliant 
branches admirably adapting it for this purpose. Its 
fruit has a singular uppearance, being flat und thin, at- 
tached by the middle to a foot-stalk, the middle being 
raised like a hat, or shield, while the expansion resem- 
bles the brim. Hence, probably, the name Buckler-thorn. 

Palk Strait, (pawk-,) that portion of the Indian 
Ovean which separates Ceylon from the mainland of 
India, Lat. 10° N., Lon. 80° E. It is 40 m. wide in its 
narrowest part. 

Pal'kee, n. (Hind. pki.) In India, a palanquin. 

Pall, (pawl.)n. [A. S. pæll, a cloak; Lat. prliium.] A 
covering; a cloak.—A mantle of state. — The mantle 
of an archbishop. — The cloth thrown over a dend body 
at funerals. 

(Her.) The upper part of a saltire conjoined to the 
lower part of a pale. It often appears in the arms of 
the ecclesiastical sees. 

(Mach.) See PawL 

—v.a. To cover or invest; to cloak. 

Pall, v. n. iy. palk, to fail, pall, loss of power.] To 
become vapid: to lose strength, life, or spirit; to become 
cloying or surfeiting ; to become tasteless or insipid. 

—v.a. To make vapid or insipid. —To make spiritless ; 
to dispirit; to depress. 

Palla, n. (Anti7.) Among the Romans, a piece of 
cloth resembling a scarf, worn by females, and fastened 
with a brooch. 
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Palladium, (pdl-lai‘de-um,)n. [dr. Palladion, from 
Hallas, Pulludos, Pallas.) (Heroic Hist.) A famous 
wooden statue of Pallas, whose eyes appeared to imove. 
The Trojans believed that the image ot tie goddess fell 
suddenly from heaven iuto au uutiuished temple, aud | 
were told by the oracle that Troy would never be taken | 
while the statue remained in its walls. The Greek 
chiefs Ulysses and Diomedes, hearing this prophecy, 
watched their opportunity, stole into the city, reached 
the temple, and, killing the attendants who kept guard 
over the heavenly preseut, carried the Palluwlium in 
safety to the Grecian camp, The tall of Troy was not 
long delayed after this exploit had been achieved. 

(Cm.) One of the rare metals found in the ores of 
platinum in the proportion of 1 to th per cent. It is 
a white, hard metal, having a specific gravityof 11-8. It is 
very infusible, but melts readily in Deville's oxyhy- 
drogen furnace. Its rarity bas prevented its applica- 
tion to numerous useful purposes. It forms three 
oxides, and several other compounds at present little 
known. It has a stronger affinity for cyanugeu than 
any other metal, aud forma a sories of double cyanides. 
It readily combines with gold, forming a peculiarly 
white alloy, even when present in small proportions, 
It was discovered by Wollaston in 1803, and was thus 
named by him from the planet Pallas, discovered the 
year before. Symbol Pd. 

Paliah, n. (Zodl.) A species of antelope; Antilope 
melampus. 

Pallas. (Gr. Myth.) A nume of MINERVA, g. v. 

Palias, n. (Astron.) One of the asteroids or smaller 
planets discovered by Olvers, ut Bremen, on the 28th 
of March, 1802. The size of Pallas has not been meas- 
ured with accuracy, but it is known to be exceedingly 
sinall, Inthe Annuaire du Bureau des Longitudes, the 
following elements are given of the orbit of Pallas by 
M. Langier: — Eccentricity, 02394280; inclination, 34° 
37/ 20”; longitude of the perihelion, 121° 24’ 11”. 

Pallas, a freedman of the Emperor Claudius, over 
whom he had so great an ascendancy as to persuade 
him to espouse Agrippina, his viece, and to adopt Nero 
for his successor. Pallas, in concert with Agrippina, is 
charged with having hastened the death of Clandius by 
poison. Nero subsequently caused him to be secretly 
put to death, confiscated his treasure, amounting to 
upwards of £2,000,090 sterling; but erected a superb 
monument to his memory. Pallas was brother to the 
Felix before whom St. Paul pleaded. 

Pal las. PETER Simon, a celebrated German traveller 
and naturalist, was B. at Berlin in 1741. He studied at 
Halle, Göttingen, and Leyden, and after making n long 
visit to England, everywhere applying himself to his 
favorite science, zodlogy, he settled at the Hague, Hav- 
ing gained a great reputation by several scientific works, 
he was called in 1767 to St. Petersburg by Catherine 1L., | 
and named professor of natural history in the academy. 
In the following year he set out with the expedition 
sent to Siberia to observe the transit of Venus, pene-| 
trated to the borders ot China, and after great hard- 
ships and fatigues, and the loss of most of his compan- 
ions, he returned to St. Petersburg in 1774. There he 
lived for nearly 20 years, loaded with honors. made, 
tutor to the Grand-dukes Alexander and Constantine, | 
and very busily engaged in literary labors. By his own 
desire he afterwards settled in the Crimea, the empress 
giving him a fine house and a good income, But in 1810 
he returned to Berlin, and D. there the following year. 
The principal works of this laborious observer are — 
Eenchus Zoiphytonum ; Syricilegia Zoitogica ; Observa-| 
tions om the Formation of Mountains; History of the 
Mongolian Nations; Travels through the various parts 
of the Russian empire; aud Zoigraphia Russo-Asiatica. 
These works are of great value as storehouses of facts, 
and facts of very diversified kinds. Cuvier assigned to 
P. very high rank as a zoblogist, and asserted that by 
his observation of the order of succession of the granite, 
slate, and chalk series of rocks, he originated modern 


geology. P. was a member of the French Institute, the! 


Royal Society of London, and many other scientific 
bodies. 

Pallas, in Missouri, a post-village of Greene co., abt. 10 
ni. S. E. of Springfield. 

Pallavicino, Srorz\, (pal-la-ve-che'no.) a learned and 
pious cardinal, B. at Rome, 1607. Ie was employed by 
Pope Innocent X. in various important affairs, and ob- 
tained a cardinal’s hat in 1657. He wrote a History of 
the Council of Trent, intended as n reply to the great 
work of Father Paul on the same Council. D. 1667. 

Pall’-bearer, n. One who carries the pall of a coffin 
at a funeral. 

Pallet, n. [Fr. palette, from L. Lat. paleta, dim. of 
Lat. pala, a spade.) (Paint.) A little oval table or 
board, or piece of ivory on which the painter places the 
oolors to be used. (See PALETTE.) — A wooden instru- 
ment used by potters, &c. 

(Gilding.) An instrument used to detach gold-leaf 
from the pillow, and apply or extend it 

(Her.) A pale leas in breadth than the third of the 
escutcheon. 

(Horology.) The name given to the pieces connected 
with the pendalum or balance which receive the imme- 
diate impulse of the swing-wheel or balance-wheel. 
They are of varions forms und constructions, according 
tu the kind of escapement employed, 

(Aen.) A measure formerly used by apothecaries, 
containing three ounces, 

Fr. paille, straw; Lat. palsa, chaf.) A small bed of 
chaff or straw. 

Palli, a town of Hindostan, in Rajputana, prov. of Jud- 

ore, on a branch of the Luni River; Lat. 25° 48“ N., 
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from Malwah to Bombay, and has an extensive com- 
merce, Pop. 50,000. 

Pallial, a. [From pallium, a mantle] Pertaining or 
having relation to the mantle of molluscs. 

Palliasse, (pul-ya’.) n. Sume as PALIAsse, Q. v. 

Palliate, v. a. [Fr. paliier; Lat. paliatus, from 
pellium, n cloak or mantle.) To cover with excuse; to 
conceal the enormity, as of offences by excuses and 
apologies; to extenuate; to lessen; to soften by fuvor- 
able representation; as, to palliate a crinie—To reduce 
in violence; to mitigate; to lessen or abate; to allevi- 
ate; as, to palliate suffering. 

—a. Eused; lightened; assuaged; mitigated. 

Pallia‘tion,en. [Fr.] Concealment of the most fla- 
grant circumstances of an offence; extenuation by 
favorable representation ; as, palliation of wrong. 

—Mitigation; alleviation; abatement; us, palliation of 
a disease. 

Palliative, a. [Fr. palliatif.] Extenuating ; serving 
to extenuate by excuses or favorable representations. 

—Mitigating ; alleviating, as pain or disease. 

—n. That which pallintes or extenuates; excuse. 

—That which mitigutes, alleviates, or abates the violence 
of pain, disease, or other evil. 

Pal lid, a. [Lat. pallidus, from palleo, to be or look 
pale.] Pale; wan; deficient in color; not high-colored; 
as, a pallid face. 

Pallidly, adv. Palely; wanly; not freshly or ruddily. 

Pal/lidness, n. Paleness; wanness; pallor; not 
fresliness or ruddiness, 

Palling, (pawl’ing,) @ Making or becoming vapid or 
insipid. 

—n. Insipidity; the state of being insipid or cloyed. 

Pal liser’s Islands, a group in the S. l’acitic Ocean; 
Lat. 150 8., Lon. 145 W. 

Pallium, (pdl'le-um,) n. [ Lat., a cloak. ] (Antiq.) A 
square woollen cloak much worn by the Greeks, re- 
sembling the toga of the Roman citizens. It was tormed 
of ‘woollen cloth ent square. und was worn over the 
tunic, or sometimes, indeed, over the naked body as the 
sole covering; being fastened to the shoulder or neck 
by a fibula or brooch. According to Fuirholt, it wag 
the cheapest, most serviceable, and simplest mode of 
clothing adopted by the Greeks, who are often repre- 
sented upon ancient vases as clothed with no other 
article of dress. Apparently it resembled the bournous 
adopted by the Arabs, as a soldier could wrap himself 
at night in its ample folds, and sleep secure from damp 
and cold. It was sometimes decorated with embroidery, 
but had usually merely a simple border. 

(Eccl.) A vestment which by ancient usage is sent 
from Kome to all archbishops of the Roman Catholie 
Church, and to the four Latin patriurchs of the East, 
on their accession. It is 
now a white woollen band, 

» made round. and worn over 
the shoulders, crossed in 
front, with one end bang- 
ing down over the breast; 
the other behind it, is 
ornumented with purple 
crosses, und fastened by 
three golden needles or 
pins. It was the custom, 
at the period of the great- 
est power of the Roman 
sec, for the archbishops to 
coine to Rome for the pur- 
pose of receiving it; it is 
now delivered as a man- 
datory, or merely by a 
delegate from Rome. Some 
simple bishops receive the 

wilium as a mark of 
onor. The cloth of which the pallinm is made is 
woven from the wool of ten white lambs, blessed at 
Rome on the festival of St. Agnes, and deposited on the 
tomb of St Peter during the eve of his festival. 

Pall-mall, (pron pe ue.) n. (Games.) An athletic 
game in which a ball is driven through uu iron ring with 
a mallet that strikes the ball. This gume, once very 
fashionable in England, was played in the neighborhood 
of St. James’ Park in the time of Charles II., and hus 
given name to the celebrated street in London, running 
along the side of this park, called Pull-mall. 

Pallor, n. [Lat.] Paleness ; absence of color or bloom. 

| Palis, n. pl. (Ship-building.) Strong, short pieces of 
wood or iron, placed near the capstan or windlass, to 
prevent their recoiling. 

Palm, („m.) n. [Fr. palme: Lat. palma, from Gr. 
palimé, the palm of the hand.] The hand spread out; 
the inner part of the hand. 

(Measures.) An ancient measure of length taken 
from the extent of the hand. There were two different 
palms,—one corresponding to the length of the hand, 
and the other to the breadth. The Roman palm was 
about eight anda half English inches. The English 
palm is understood to be three inches. 

(Naut.) A peculiar thimble used in sail-making. 
The word also denotes the flattened end of each arm of 
an anchor, terminating in a point toenter the ground, 
while the breadth of the palm gives a good hold. 

(Bot.) See PALMACE®. 

—The broad part of the antlers of a full-grown stag; as, a 
palm of sixteen branches. — A branch of palm or laurel 
anciently borne as a symbol of victory or jubilation. 
— Hence, the mark or symbol of superiority or success ; 
a token of triumph or victory; as, to carry offthe palm, 

Palm. v. a. To handle; to paw or touch with the hand. 
— To hide in the palm of the hand. 


Fig, 2030, — PALLTUM. 


n. 730 24’ E. It is the entrepot for the opium sent 
552 


They palmed the trick that lost the game.“ Prior. 
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To impose by deception; to put off by unfair or fraudu- 
lent tmeans:—geuernily with off; ns, he palmed off 
spurious coin upon me, 

Palina, ove of the Canary Islands, in the Atlantic 


Ocean, uff the W. coust of Africn; Lat. 28° 407 N., Len. 


17957 W. Area, 330 sq. m. The surface ia elevated, 
attaining in its highest elevation 7,000 ft. The valleys 


are fertile and well wooded. Id. Wine, fruita, wax, | 


honey, and sugar. Manuf. Bilk. Chief towns. Santa 
Cruz and Fuzacorte, Pup 35,000. 

Pal ma, a town of Italy, in Sicily, prov. of Girgenti, 
13 m. S.E. of Girgenti. op, 8,000, 

Palma, in in, a town, prov. of Cordova, at the junc- 
tion of the Guadalquivir with the Xenil, 30 in. S. W. 
of Cordova, 5,500. — A town, prov. of Huelva, 26 
m, N.E. of Huelva. I. 4,000. 


Palma, a fortified town, cap. of the island of Majorca, 


in the Bay of Palmas, on its S. W. const, 130 im. S. of Har- 
celona; Lat. n N., Lon. 2°45’ E. Manuf. Woollens, 
silks, linens, glass, thread, nnd brandy. The port is small, 
and admits only vessels of light draught. 7% 53,019. 
Palma'ceæ, n. (Bot.) The Palm family, an order of 


plants, alliance Ie’. Diac. Perfect flowers, seated | 


on a branched scaly spadix, and a minute embryo lodged 
below the surface of horny or fleshy albumen. — They 
are characterized aa having trunk urborescent, simple, 
occasionally shirul- 
by, sometimes 
branched, rough 
with the dilated 
half-sheathing 
bases uf the leaves 
or their scars, — 
Leaves clustered, 
terminal, usually 
very large, pinnate 
or fabelliform, 
prua with paral- 
el simple veins, in 
svine cases eroded 
and wedge-shaped. 
Flowers small ; se- 
pale 3, cvlorless, 
fleahy or leathery, 
persistent; fruit 
drupaceous, or nut- 
ike, or berrieil. 
often with a fibrous 
rind. The plants 
of this order are 
native of tropical 
regions, and are 
among the most 
valuable to man- 
kind, as affording 
food, and raiment, 
and numerous ob- 
jects of economical 
importance, Wine, 
vil, wax, flour, su- 
gar, wud salt, saya 
Humboldt, are the 
produce of this 
tribe; to which 
Von Martius adda, 
thread, ntensila, 
weapons, fool, and habitations, 


Fig. 203).—P\LM-TREES, 
(Corgpha gebanga.) 


The order includes 73 


genera and 400 (or, aceormling to Martins, 1000) species, | 


the most important of which are noticed in separate 
articles 

Palmaceous, (-md'shus,) a, (Bot) Pertaining to 
the palin tribe, 

Palma Christl. n. ( Bot.) See Ricinus. 

Palm les. n. (Bot) An alliance of plants, class 


Endogens. Diag. Perfect flowers, seated on a branched) 
scaly spadix, and a minute embryo lodged beluw the) 


surface of horny or fleshy albutwen, The alliance is 
represented by one order — PALMACE&, g. v. 

Pal mar. Pal‘mary, a. [Lat. palmaris, from palma, 
the palin of the hand.) Of the breadth of the band. — 
Pertaining to the palm of the hand. 

Palmary, a. [Lat. 3 Deserving of the 
palm; chief; pre-eminent; superior, 

Palmas, an island of the United States of Colombia, in 

Bay of Choco, abt. 15 m. N. W. of Buenaventura. 

Pal mas, Cape.) 4 promontory of W. Africa, forming 
the entrance from the north into the Gulf of Guinea; 
Lat. 4° 22’ N. Lon. 79 A W. 

Palmas, Las.) « seaport-town, cap. of the island of 
Grand Canary, on its N. E. const. It is one of the most 
beautiful and flourishing towns of the Canary Islauils 
Manuf. Woollena, linens, hats, glass, leather, and mil- 
ing-tackle; also ship-building, It has a large trade 


with the neighboring islands, the W. Indies, and Europe. | 


It was declared a free port in 1852. 

Palmat'ifid, a. (Bot.)  Palmate, 
divisions only half-way throngh, 

Palmatisectied, a. (Bot) 
lef. down to the midrib, when 
the parenchyma is interrupt- 
ed.— Webster, 

Palmed, (piimd,) a. Having 

Ims, 

Ju Deer. (Venery.) A 
stag of full growth, bearing 
palms, 

Palmer, (pi'mur,)n. A pil- 
grim to or from the Holy Land, 
carrying several branches of 
palm. A poor Crusader. The 
palmer was distinguished, in 


. 18,000. 
nt having the 


Fig. 2032. 


Divided, ns a silanol 
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the middle centuries, from other pilgrims, by — vat 
erty, und bis depending npon charitable contributions 
for his food and the #xpunses uf his juurmey, 

Pal mate, Pal'mated, a. |lat palmatus, from 


pulmo, to make the print of one's hand.) (Bot, and) 


461.) Having the shape of a hand; resewbling a hand 
with the fingers spread. 

Palmer, in Mussuchuselts, u post-village and township 
of Hampden co., abt, 16 m. K. N. E. of Springfield, Ip. 
of township abt, 4,800, 

Palmer, in Ohio, a township of Washington co.; pop. 
ut. 900. 

Palmer. iu Pennsylvania, a township of Northampton 
cu. ; pop. abt, 1,700, 

Palmer Depot, in Massachusetts, n village of Hamp- 
den co. abt. $ m. E. by N. of Springtield. 

Palm'erston, IHESRY JOHN TEMPLE, Viscount, prime 
minister of Bngland, B. 1784. The Temple family trace 
thvir descent as far back as the period of the Norman 
Conquest. One of its most distinguished members was 
Sir William ‘Temple, frieud of William III, and eminent 
as adiplomatist and man of letters, It was from Sir 
Willinta’s brother, Sir John Temple, that Lord Palmers- 
ton descended. He entered upon offichl life in 1807, 
being named a lord of the Admiralty. under the Tory 
administration of the Duke of Portland, In 1809 he was 
appointed Secretary of War, and in this office he remained 
throagh the various Tory administrations for nearly 
20 yews. Bat in this interval his political views bad 
uudergone considerable modification, and in 1828 he re- 
tred from the Wellington administration. After the 


fnll of the Conservative ministry of Sir Robert Peel, in| Palm’y, a. 


| 


| 
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posed, an insoluble acid salt being precipitated, while a 
portion of the base remains in sonen. The addition 
of chloride of sodium (common sait) to a solution of an 
alkaline palmitate produces a similar efect, Form. 


Tag Hay. 
Pai'mitine, n. (Chem.) A white fat, usually decent. 
ring, when crystallized from ether, in the form of a mass 
of sinall scaly crystals, According to Duffy, it cecura, 
like the allied fat stearine, in three modifications, ench 
of which has a different melting-point—viz., 114-59, 14%, 
and 145°. On cvoling, it solidifies into a wax-like mass, 
of lower specific gravity than water. and insoluble in 
thit Suid, but readily soluble in ether and in boiling 
alcohol. It is a constituent of almost every kind of fat, 
and is the preponderating ingredient in those of a semi- 
sulid consistence, and in many oils. It receives its name 
from the abundance in which it occurs in palm-oil, and 
it may readily be obtained from thir source by removing 
the liquid portion (the oleine) by pressure, and purify- 
ing the remaining palmitine by crystallization from 
ether, or a mixture of ether and alcohol. Form. 
Cat ye Oya. 
Paim il. u. See MACAW-TREE. + >be 
Palm-Sunday,( pam-sun'di,) n. (Eeel.) The 
next before Easter ; so called from the custom of bless- 
ing branches of the palm-tree, or of other trees substi- 
tated in those countries in which palm cannot be pro 
cured, and of carrying the blessed branches in proces 
sion, in commemoration of the triamphal entry of onr 
Lord into Jerusalem (John xii.) Palm-Sunday is still 
celebrated with grent solemnity by the Roman Catholics, 
Flourishing ; prosperous ; victorious. 


—— 


tert 


the tollowing year, Lord Pulmerston aguin resumed his Palmy'ra, (Anc. Grog.) an ancient city, situated in a 


functions in the Foreign Office, le remained in ofice 
until 1841, and it was during these six years that the 
name of Palmerston became so celebrated as a foreign 
minister, Between the years [S41-1546, he was in op- 


position to the Conservative ministry of Sir Robert) 


Peel; but in the last-mentioned year he was again ap- 
pointed Foreign Secretary under the Whig administra- 
tion of Lord John Russell. His ready acknowledgment 
of the coup d'état effected by Louis Napoleon in 1851, led 
to serious differences between himsel! and his colleagues, 
and, in consequence, he was compelled to resign. 
secession, however, speedily led to the fall of the Russell 
ministry, and upon the accession of the Coalition admin- 
istration, iu the following year, he took the ufice of Home 
Secretary. The mismanagement of affairs in the Crimea 
brought about the fall of the Coalition ministry in 1855; 
immediately after which Lord Palmerston reached the 
x of power as First Lord of the Treasury, and Prime 
inister of Great Britain. As prime minister he suc- 
cessfully carried out the policy of alliance with France 
and the war with Russia, which ended with the fall of 
Sebustepol, in September, 1855. Feebly supported, how- 
ever. by his colleagues, he lost strength in the House, 
and his administration finally fell, in Feb., 1855, upon the 
Conspiracy Bill, intended to protect the French em- 
peror against the machinations of plotting refugees,—an 
act of loyal alliance, but in opposition with the heredi- 
tary feeling of the English people against their conti- 
nental neighbor. The second Derby administration 
sneceeded, but a year later P. was again called to be 
prime minister. With surprising energy, vivacity, and 
industry, almost nuabated by age, he directed the Eng- 
lish policy through the Italian war, the American war, 
and the Polish insurrection, He was prime minister for 
a greater pumber of years than any man in this century, 
except Lord Liverpool, and retained his marvellous pop- 
ularity to the last, Above and beyond all differences of 
mere opinion rose, in his country, the general conseious- 
ness of his pure patriotism; and Englishmen were proud 
to be represented to other nations by « man iu so many 
ways one of themselves, both in their strength and weak- 
nesses. D. Oct. Z, 1865, 

Palmetto, n. The Cabbage-tree, (see ARECA,) a 
species of palm, genus Chamerops, 40 to 50 feet high, 
gomis along the Atlantic coust from N, Caroline to 

lorida, It bas a crown of large palmated leaves, the 
blade from one foot to five feet in length and breadth, 
and the footetalk long. The flowers are small, greenish, 
and in long racemes; the frnit lack, about as long as a 

e-, and not catuble, The leaves are made into huts. 

he terminal bud or cabbage is eaten, The wood is 
extremely porous, but much esteemed for wharves, as it 
is not linble to be attacked by worms. 

Palmet'to Ranch, in Rus, a locality of Cameron 
co, bear the old battle-ground of Palo Alto, memorable 
as the scene of thy last conflict of the Civil War. Here, 
on May 13, 1864, Colonel Barrett, with 454 men, attacked 
a Confederate force numbering abont 600, under Gen. 
J. E. Slaughter, and after a short engagement was de- 
feated with a loss of 115 killed and many wounded, 

Pal'miped, a. lat. palma, a palm, and pes, pedis, a 
Int.] (400!) Web-footed; having the toes connected 


by a membrane, 

Pal mipedes, Pal'mipeds, n. pl. (Z.) Same 
ns NATATORES, J. v. 

Palmit'ie Acid, „. (Chem.) One of the most impor- 
tant ol the Matty Acids, In a pure state, when crystal- 
lized from alcohol, it occurs in the form of beautifally 
white weicular crystals, arranged in tuft-like groups. 
These crystals are devold of odor or taste, communicate 
a fatty feeling to the finger, fuse at 143, and solidily 


on couling in the form of crystalline scales, This eid 
is lighter than water, in which it i» perfectly insoluble; 


His) 


Palmyra, in /ndiana, a post-village of 


fruittnl wud well-watered ousia of the Syrian desert, in 
Lat. HO 18’ N., Lon, 3M 18“ E. It was the Tudmor or 
Thadmor of the Hebrews (1 Kings ix. 18, and 2 Chron, 
viii. 4), fonnded, or enlurged by Solomon, about m, & 
1001. Both its Greek name P., und its Hebrew name 
“Tadmor,” signify the city of palma, and the Arabe call it 
Tamar, It submitted to the Emperor Hadrian in 130, 
aud rose to Ite highest power in the 3d century. Sapor 
I., King of Persian, was defeated here by Odeunthus in 
262. Odenathox was murdered about 267, and his wife 
Zenobia assumed the title of Queen of the East. Her 
army having been defeated at Antioch and at Emesa, 
Zenobia was besieged in her capital by the Emperor 
Aurelinn in 272. She attempted to make ber escape, 

but was taken prisoner, and P. surrendered in 274. 
cjtizens slew the Roman garrison, aud Anrelian de- 
stroyed Palmyra. It was restored by Justinian I. in 
527, and again destroyed by the Saracens in 744. It was 
Hundered by Tamerlane in 1400, Its site was long un- 
wu, until the spot was at last penetrated Ly some 

— — 4A 


European travellers, It had an immense temple dedi- 
cated to the sun, of which 60 columns out of 300 still 
remain, (Fig. 2033.) Of its appearance in modern times 
Volney observes: “Tn the spare covered by these ruins, 
we sometimes find a palace, of which nothing remains 
but the court and walle; sometimes n temple, whose 
peristyle is half thrown down; and now a portico, a 
gallery, a trinmphal arch. If from this striking scene 
we cast onr eyes upon the ground, another almost as 
varied presents itself. On which side seever we look, 
the earth is strewed with vast stones half buried, with 
broken entablatares, mutilated friezes, disfigured reliefs, 
effaced sculptores, violated tombs, aud altars defiled by 


the dust“ abt 1.088. 


Palmyra, in /Iinois, a twp. of Lee co.; 
arrison co., 


abt. 1% m N of Corydon. — A township of Knox co.; 
p. alt. 1,500.— A village of Rush co, abt. 10 m. 8. of 
Rinhvitio, 
Palmyra, in Mwa, n t-village and township of 
Warren co., abt. 10 m S. E. of Des Moines. 
Palmyra, in Kancas, n post-village and township of 
Douglas co., abt. 15 m. B. by E. of Lawrence; total pop 
abt. 1,700. 


but it dissolves freely in boiling alcohol and in ether, Palmyra, in Maine, a post-township of Somerset ch.; 


and the solutions have a distinctly acid reaction. The 
neutral palmitates of the alkalies constitute soaps, and 
are soluble in water; if, however, their solutions are 
largely diluted with additional water, they are decom- 


553 


2 abt. 2.000. 

Paimyrna, in Michigan, a 
of Lenawee co, abt. 60 m. 8. 
ship abt. 2,500. 


garoa and township 
ol Detroit; pop. of town 


PALP 


Palmy’ra, io Missouri, a post - village, cap. of Marion 
ch., abt. 100 m. N. E. of Jefferson City; pop. abt. 2,200. 
Palmyra, in New York, a post- village and township of 

Wayne co, abt. 22 m. E. by S. of Rochester. 

Palmyra, in Ohio, a village of Knox co,, abt. 16 m. 8. 
of Newark. — A post-townsbip of Portage co.; pop. abt. 
1,600. — A village of Warren co., abt. 20 m. N. E. of Cin- 
cinnati. 

Palmyra, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Lebanon 
co, abt. 15 m. E. of Harrisburg. — A towuship of Pike 
co.; pop. abt. 600.—A township of Wayne co.; pup. 
abt. 3,000. 

Palmyra, in Virginia, a post-village, cap. of Flavanna 
co., abt. 50 m. W. by N. of Richmond. 

Palmyra. in Wisconsin, a post-village and township 
of Jefferson co., abt. 42 m. W.S.W. of Milwaukee; pop. 
of township abt. 2.200. 

Palmyra Wood, n. (Bot.) The wood of the Borassus 
flabelliformis, and of the Cocos mucifera. See BuRassus 
and Cocos. 

Pa’‘lo, a town of S. Italy, prov. of Terra di Bari, 11 m. 
S. W. of Buri; pop. 5.500. 

Pa lo, Pa! loo, or Pa‘lu, a town of Asiatic Turkey, 
on the Euphrates, 55 m. N. of Diarbekr. Manuf. Cot- 
ton weaving, dyeing, and tanning. 1%. 8,000. 

Palo, in /owa, a post-village of Linn co., abt. 35 m. 
N. N. W. of lowa City. 

Palo, in Michigan, a post-village of Ionia co., abt. 36 in. 
N.W. of Lansing. 

Palo Alto, in Ja, a N. W. co.; area, abt. 550 sq. m. 
Ruwers. Des Moines and Lizard rivers. Surface, diversi- 
fied; soil, generally fertile. Cup. Emmittsburg. 

—A township of Jasper co.; pop. 753.— A post- village of 
Louisa co., abt. 48 m. S. S. E. of Iowa City. 

Palo Alto, in Pennsylvania, a township of Schuylkill 
co.: pop. abt. 1,400. 

Palo Alto, in Texas, a locality of Cameron co., about 
midway between Point Isabel and Brownsville. Here, 
on May 8, 1846, occurred one of the most memorable 
battles of the Mexican War. Gen. Taylor, commanding 
2,111 Americans, attacked and defeated 6,000 Mexicans 
under Gen, Arista. The former lost 32 men killed and 
47 wounded. The Mexican loss was 252 men killed. 

Palo de Vaca, n. ( Bot.) See Brosimum. 

Palo'ma, in //linsis, a post-village of Adains co., abt. 
14 m. N. E. of Quincy. 

Palo Pinto, in Tras, a N. central co.; area, abt. 1,100 
sq.m. Rivers. Brazos and Palo Pinto rivers. Surface, 
mostly level prairie lands; soil, moderately fertile, aud 
well adapted tostock-rearing. Cap. Palo Pinto, abt. 190 
m. N. by W. of Austin, 

Palos, in Illinois, a post-township of Cook co.; pop. 
abt. 1,019. 

Palouse River, (pah-looz’,) rises on the W. slope of 
Bitter Root Mountains, in Idaho, and flowing W. into 
Washington Territory, enters Lewis Fork of Columbia 
River in Spokane co. 

Palp. n. (Lat. palpare, to touch softly.] (Zodl.) A jointed 
sensiferous organ, attached in pairs to the labium or 
mazilla of insects, and termed, respectively, labial and 
maxillary palpi, or feelers. 

—r.a. To feel. (n.) 

Palpability, n. Quality of being perceptible by the 
tonch. 

Pal'pable, a. [L. Lat. palpabilis.] Perceptible by the 
touch; that may be felt, as darkness. — Gross; coarse; 
easily perceived and detected, us a mistake. — Plain; 
obvious; easily perceptible, as proof. 

Pal pably, wiv. In such a manner as to be perceived 
by the touch; grossly; plainly; obviously. 


PAMP 


of pregnancy, are the persons most liable to this affec- 
tion. It is only by a close observation of his patient's 
condition, by u frequent and careful scrutiny of the 
pulse, and by the use of the stethoscope, that the phy- 
sician can, in severe cases, detect the presence of organic 
mischief as the direct cause of P. 

Pal’pus, u. pl. Pacpt. [Lat.] (Zodl.) A Pap, q. v. 

Palsical, a. Afflicted with the palsy. 

|Palsied, a. Affected with palsy. 

|Palster, n. A pilgrim’s staff. 

|Pal/sy, n. [Contracted from Fr. paralysie, from Gr. 
paralysis.) (ed.) Same as PARALYSIS, 7. v. 

Palsy, v. a. To paralyze; to deprive of action or energy. 

Pal'ter, v.n. To shift; to dodge; to act insincerely. 

Pal'terer, n. An insincere dealer; a shifter. 

Pal'trily. adv. In a paltry manner; despicably. 

Pal'triness, n. ‘lhe state or quality of being paltry 
or vile. 

Paltry,(pawl'try,) a. (Sw. palta ; Scot. paltrie or peltric, 
vile trash.) Worthless; despicable; contemptible; vile; 
mean. 

Palu‘dal, a. [Lat. palus, a swamp.) Pertaining to 
marshes; marshy. 

Paladamen’‘tum, n. [Lat.] (Antiq.) The cloak 
worn by a Roman general commanding an army (Fig. 
2034), his princi- 
pal officers and 
personal attend- 
ants, in contra- 
distinction to the 
sagum of the com- 
mon soldiers, and 
the toga or garb 
of peace. It was 
the practice for 
a Roman mugis- 
trate, after he had 
received imper- 
tum from the 
comitia curtata, 
and offered up his 
vows in the capi- 
tol, to march out 
of the city arrayed 
in the P. (exire 
paludatus), atten- 
ded by his lictors 
in similar attire 
( paludatus licio- 
ribus), nor could 
he again enter the 
gates until he had 
formally divested 
himself of this 
emblem of mili- 
tary power. The 
P. was open in 
front, reached 
down to the knees 
or a little lower, and hung loosely over the shoulders, 
being fastened across the chest by a clasp. The color 
of the P. was commonly white or purple, and hence it 
was marked and remembered that Crassns, on the morn- 
ing of the fatal battle of Carrhæ, went forth In a dark-} 
colored mantle. 

Paludine, a. [From Lat. palus, paludis, a marsh.) 
Pertaining to a marsh. 

Paludin'ide. n. pl. (Lat. 
pass, a pool. (Zél.) The 

iver-snail family, order Gaste- 


Fig. 2034. — PALUDAMENTUM. 


Palpa’tion, n. [Lit. palpatio, from palpo, to stroke. ] 
The net of feeling or touching. 

Pal'pebral, a. [Fr., from Lat. palpebralis, from pal- 
pebra, an eyelid.) Of, or pertaining to, the eyelids, 

Pal'pebrous, a. That has eyelids, 

Palpiforim, a. That has the form of a palp. 

Palpig’erous, a. Boating or producing palp. 

Pal pitate, v.n. [Lat. palpits, palpitum, frequent. ] 
To tremble; to throb; to beat geutly; to beat, as the 
heart; to flutter, that is, to move with little throes; to 
go pit-a-pat. 

Pal pita’tion, n. rea from Lat. palpitatio.) (Med.) 
A preternatural beating or pulsation of the heart. There 
are few diseases more distressing, or often more alarin- 
ing to the sufferer, the importance of the organ affected 
adding to the alarm of the patient. In general, how- 
ever, P. is more a functional than an organic disease, 
and in delicate constitutious may proceed from causes 
that have nothing to do—directly, at least — with tke 
heart. These irregular movements, as they are called, 
of the heart, may consist of a mere occasional tremor, 
transient, infeed momentary, in its duration; or they 
may be hard, steady, or intermitting beats, sometimes 
only heard when the patient is in bed, or lying on his 
side; or they may be so loud as to be audible to a stran- 
ger at the other side of the room, and at the sume time 
av violent as sensibly to move the clothes covering that 
partof the chest. P. are sometimes accompanied by 
what is called bruit de soufflet, a peculiar sound, which is 
described under stethoscope (.. V and attended by a feel- 
ing of sickness and anxiety, with a pulsation ut the pit 
of the stomach, and not nnfrequently by faintings, and 
even syncope. Females are more subject to P. than 
males, and those of a nervous temperament, and of a 
weak, relaxed habit of body, much more so than those 
of a sanguinzous temperament, and of a robust consti- 
tution. The exciting causes are, generally, strong men- 
tal emotions, such as great or sudden grief or joy, violent 
cxorcise, or whatever delilitates or relaxcs the frame. 
Young females suffering under catamenial irregulari- 
ties, (ehlorosis, ) or delicate women in the early mouths 


ropoda, including fluviatile mol- 
lusca very widely diffused in riv- 
ers und ponds, Paludina integra, 
of the Western and Middle 
States (Fig. 1900), may be taken 
as a type of the family. 

Pal y, a. Pale; wanting color. 
(Used only in poetry.) 

(Her.) Applied to a shield 
divided into four or more equal 
parts. See PALE. 

Pam, n. The knave of clubs. 

Pain’‘ah, in Jwa, a village of 
Jones co., abt. 35 m. N. by E. of 
Iowa City. 

Pame'lia, in New York, a twp. 
of Jefferson co, 

Pamelia Four Corners, in New York, a post-vil- 
lage of Jefferson co., abt 165 m. N. W. of Albany. 

Pamiers, ( pa’me-ai,) a town of France, dept. of Ariège, | 
on the river Ariège, 10 m. N. of Foix. Manuf. Wool- | 
lens, cottons, caps, and hats. Pep. 8.000. 

Pamir’, Pameer’, or Pamere’, an extensive 
table-land of central Asia. Its highest point, called by 
the natives the “roof of the world,” in Lat. 370 27’ N., 
Lon. 73° 40’ E. is 15,800 feet above the sen. 

Pam lico, in N. Carolina, a river rising in Granville 
co, and flowing a general S.E. course enters Pamlico 
Sound by a large wstunry in Beaufort co. Its upper 
part is called Tar River. 

A light-house on the S side of the entrance to Pamlico 
River, abont 35 m. S. of Washington. 

Pam‘lico Sound, in N. Carolina, an inlet of the 
Atlantic Ocean, washing the cos. of Tyrel, Hyde, Bean- 
fort, and Craven. It is about 80 m. long, by an average 
breadth of 20 in., very shallow, and receives the Neuse 
and Pamlico rivers. 

Pam' pn Grande, a level sandy desert of Peru, be- 
tween Arequipo and the Pacific Ocean. It has an ele- 


Fig. 2035. 
PALUDINA INTEGRA, 
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Pampas, in Illinois, a township of De Kalb co.; pop. 
about 1,208. 

Pampas, n. pl. (Gem.) Treeless plains extending for 
2,000 m. from the tropic of Capricorn to the S. limit of 
the American 
continent on 
the E. side of 
the Andes. The 
breadth varies 
from 240 to 500 
m. The total 
area is estimat- 
ed at 750,000 sq. 
m. Within this 
wide range of 
country there 
are necessarily 
grenat differ- 
encesof climate. 
For the most 
part the plains 
form step-like 
terraces, rang- 
ing N. and S., 
and rising to 
the W. Gener- 
ally sterile, 
their steps are 
sometimes 
richly covered 
with verdure, 
They are here 
and there inter- 
sected by f 
streams; but 
the waters flow- 
ing over them 
do not fertilize 
the soil. Iluge 
boulders occa- 
sionally inter- 
rupt the dreary 
flat, black lava 4 
platfornis some- 
times inter- 
vene, and white 
incrustations of 
salt are not 
wanting. 
Swamps occur in the S part of the tract, which are oc- 
casionally flooded by the rivers and entirely inundated. 
In other districts these remarkable platforms are ex- 
ceedingly fertile, and they are estimated to feed at least 
a million of horned cattle nnd three million of horses, 
all of which are derived from animals introduced by the 
Spaniards. The higher plains to the W. are less fitted 
for natural pastures, but admit of very successful culti- 
vation. A large salt desert forms the N. termination 
of the Pampas. — The Pampas- grass (Gynerium argen- 
trum), which covers a large part of the N, is a hardy 
plant, belonging to the order Graminacex. Its leaves 
are 6 or 8 feet long, the ends hanging gracefully over; 
the flowering stems 10 to 14 feet high; the panicles of 
flowers silvery-white. and from 18 to 24 inches long. Its 
tufts have a splendid appearance, but the herbage is too 
coarse to be of any agricultural value. It is cultivated 
in this country and in Europe on account of its orna- 
mental character. 

Pampas del Sacramen’to, a plain, or series of 
plains, in the N.E. part of Peru; area, about 60,000 sq. 
miles. They are traversed by the Ucayale and other 
rivers, and though for the most part destitute of trees, 
they are in some places covered with immense forests, 
and are occupied by various tribes of Indians, 

Pam 'pas-grass,n. (Bot.) See Pampas. 

Pam/’pelmouse, u. (Bot.) Same as ourEL Mors, q. v 

Pampelu’na, or Pamplo’na, a fortified city of 
Spain, cap. of the prov., and of the former kingdom of 
Navarre, on the Arga, 48 m. S. of Bayonne, and 198 N. E. 
of Madrid. Manuf. Coarse woollens, paper, and leather. 
P. was taken by the French in 1808, retaken by the 
English in 1813, and again occupied by the French in 
1823. Pop. 22,896, 

Pam ’per, v. a. O. Fr. pampre, from pamprer, to fill or 
cover with vine-leaves, from Lat. pampinus, a vine-leaf.] 
To gratify to the full: to furnish with that which de- 
lights; to feed luxuriously; to glut. 

Pam ’peredness, n. The state of being pampered. 

Pam bperer. n. One who pampers. 

Pam ’'perize, v.a. To feed luxuriously ; to pamper. (n.) 

Pampe'ro. 7. ; pl. PA EROS. Violent 8.W.winds which 
sweep over the pampas in the S. purt of the Argentine 
republic. 

Pamphilus, ( pam’fi-lus,) a painter of Macedon, who 
flourished under king Philip, said to have been the first 
to apply the laws of proportion and perspective to his 
art. Apelles was the pupil of this master. 

Pam philus, an early Christian writer, probably n. in 
Berytus,was the friend and collaborator of Eusebiue, and 
suffered martyrdom in Cæsarea, February 16, 309. — See 
EVSEBIUN. 

kamphich (pdm'flet,)n. [Fr. Etym. unknown.) A 
small book consisting of sheets stitched together, and 
sold unbound. The English pamphlet is synonymous 
with the French brochure and the German flugschrift, 
as they all mean publications that are merely written 
for the moment, and for immediate effect. 

Pamphleteer’, n. A writer of pamphlets; a seribbler. 

Pamphleteer'ing, a. Writing and publishing pams 


Fig. 2036.— PAMPAS-GRASS, 
(Gynerium Argenteum.) 


vation of 2.000 feet above sea-level, and is destitute of 
water or vegetation. 


phleta. 
—n. The writing and publishing of pamphlets. 
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Pamphy’‘la. (Anc. Geog.) An ancient kingdom of 
Asia Minor, bounded N. by Pisidia und Mount Taurus, 
S. by Phrygian, E. by Cilicia, and W. by Lycia and part 
of Phrygia. The principal towns were Albis and Attalia. 

Pample’gia, u. Gr. pam, and plego, I strike.) (Ad.) 
General paralysis. — Palsy of the whole body. 

Pam'plin's Depot, iv Virginia, a post-village of 
Appomattox co., about 87 m. W. of Petersburg. 

Pamplo’na, a town of the United States of Colombia, 
about 200 m. N. E. of Bogota; pop. 4,000, 

Pamun key River, iu Virginia, termed in Hanover 
co. by the union of the North Anna and South Anna 
rivers, and flows S. E. to West Point in King William 
co., joins the Mattapony to form the York River. 

Pan. (Cr. Myth.) The god of shepherds, ot huntsmen, 
and of all rural inhabitants. He was the son of Mer- 


cury, and was a monster in appearance, having two 
small horns in his head, a ruddy complexion, a flat nose; 
and his legs, thighs, tail, and feet were like those of a 
goat. His education was intrusted to a nymph of Arca- 
dia, but she was so terrified at the sight of the monster, 
that she fed from him. His father then wrapped him 
in the skins of beasts, and carried him to heaven, where 
Jupiter and the gods long entertained themselves with 
the oddity of his appearance, and Bacchus gave him the 
name of Pan. He quitted the abode of the gods, and 
dwelt chiefly in Arcadia, choosing tor his habitation the 
most sequestered woods and rugged mountains. He 
was the inventor of the flute with seven reeds, and 
amused himself by deceiving the nymphs; and even 
captivated Diana herself by transtorming himself into a 
beautiful white goat. The worship of Pan was estab- 
lished in Arcadia, and his festivals, called by the Greeks 
Lycra, were brought to Italy by Evander, and were 
well known at Rome by the name of Lupercalia. The 
worship and the different functions of Pan are derived 
from the mythology of the ancient Egyptians, 

Pan, „. [A. S. panna, panne; Du. pun; Lat. patina, a 
broad dish | A vessel broad and shallow, in which pro- 
visions are dressed or kept: any vessel of like character. 

(A.) The part of a gun-lock, or other fire-arm, which 
holds the priming that communicates with the charge. 

—A leaf of gold or silver.—The hard stratum of earth that 
lies below the soil, and holds the water.—The top of the 
head; the brain-pan; the cranium.—A masticatory sub- 
stance. See ARECA and BETEL. 

Pan. A Greck prefix signifying all; as, Pan-Presbyte- 
rians, all Presbyterians. 

Pa'‘na, in IIlinou, a post-village of Christian co. 

Pan‘abase, n. (in.) Same as TeTRAHEDRITE, g. v. 

Panace’a, n. [Lat.; Gr. panakeia, trom pas, pan, all, 
and akeomai, to heal.) (d.) Something supposed to 
have the power of curing all diseases; a remedy for all 
diseases ; a universal medicine; a cure-all; a catholicon. 

Panache, ( pa-nisi’,) n. [Fri, from Lat. penna, a feath- 
er] A plume of feathers formerly worn on a casque or 
helmet; as, “a panache of variegated plumes.” 

Prescott. 
(Arch) That part of a domed vault presenting the 
form of a spheroid triangle. 

Pan‘ada, Panade’, Pan'ado, n. Fr. panade ; 
Sp. panada; It. panata, trom Lat. panis, bread.) A 
kind of thick gruel made of bread boiled to a pulpy 
state, and sweetened : — used for invalids. 

Panama’, a fortified city and seaport of the U. States 
of Colombia, in Central Americz, situate on the Pacific, 
38 m. S. E. of Chagres. The city stands ona rocky pen- 
insula, projecting into the Bay of Panama, and has + 
imposing aspect from the sea. Its streets ure well ven- 
tilated, and itis cleaner than most Hispano-American 
cities. The houses are mostly of «tone, built in the 
Spanish style. the larger ones with court-yards and bal- 
conies, and the smaller with but one story. P. has 
suffered much by disastrous fires in 1564. 1870 and L874, 
the loss in the last year amounting te $!,000,000. It 
has a large commerce, but most of it is due to the 
transit trade. Ut is a station tor the mails between 
countries on the Atlantic and those on the South or 
Central American coast on the Pacific, and is the Pacific 
terminus of the Panama railroad. which councets this 
place with Aspinwall, on the Atlantic side of the Isth- 
mus. Two American lines of steamers connect it with 
San Francisco. The harbor or rwulstend of J? is cue of the 

nest in the world: there are a number of islands a short 
distance from the mainland, which afford secure anchor- 
age for ships of any burden, aud from which supplies of 
provisions, including excellent: water, may usually be 
obtained. The tir aily rise and fall from 20 to 27 ft., 
so that it is peculiarly well fitted for the repair and 
building of ships. H. (1852) 12, 0. —OL＋U PANAMA, 
founded by the Spaniards in 1518, stood abt 3. m. to the 
E. of the present city, and was destroyed by the buc- 
caneer, Sir Henry Morgan. in 1670, shortly after which 
the existing city was commenced. 

P. (Bay ov.) A large indentation formed by the waters of 
the Pacific Ocean, extending inland abt, 120 m, has a 
width aciess of 135 m. It contains numerous islands, 
particularly on its E. side, where the group called Pearl 
Islands covers abt. 400 sq. m. Of its several harbors, 
Panama in the N., and San Miguel in the E are best 
known. The bay is usually tranquil, and not agi- 
tated by much wind or sea, but destructive storms occa- 
sionally occur, and during the rainy sewon W. winds 
send ina heavy swell. The tide rises trom two to our 
fathoms. 

P. (istumes or.) (sometimes called Isthmus oF DARIEN,) a 
narrow neck of land which connects the continents of 
N. and S. America, lorming a prov. of the republic 
of New Granada, between 5° and 10° N. Lat. and 77° 
and 519 W. Lon., having E. the Colombian prov. of 
Choco, W. that of Verugua, N. the Atlantic Ocean, and 


Pan’‘ary, a. 


Pan cake, u. 


Pancarie’, n. 


Panch’way, 


Pancratian, (kru’sian,) Pancratiie, a. 


| Pancreatic 


Pandann‘cer, n. 


8. the Pacific. The “Cordillera ” or chain of the Andes 
is here interrupted by several remarkable breaks of low 
or level land, througl which a line of railroad bas been 
laid from Aspinwall to Panama city. The isthmus, aud, 
though without any river of considerable length, several 
of its streams are partially navigable. The climate is 
very hot on the coasts; on the flanks of the mountains 
in the interior it is relatively cool, bnt miasmatic fevers 
prevail everywhere. Nearly all the vegetable products 
of the torrid zone grow luxuriantly, and much of the 
surface is covered with dense forests, in which are 
found many of the most valuable kinds of timber, dye, 
cabinet. aud medicinal woods and shrubs. Conspicuous) 
among the trees are the ziant cedars and the palms, 
among the Jatter of which are the wine, sago. ivory, 
grove, cabbage, and cocoa palms. In the rainy season. 
when the blossoming trees are festooned with flowering 
vines and epiphytes, the forests are magnificent beyond 
description. The project of cutting a shipcanal 
across the isthmus, long entertained both by Ameri- 
cans and Europeans, reems to be now in a fair 
way of execution, and in opposition to it there 
ave other projects of interoceanic ship-canals via 
Nicaragua, and also Tehuantepec. Their history 
down t> the present day is given on page 2006, under 
PNA 

Pana“ ro, a river of N. Italy, rising in Monte Cimone, 
and utter a N. course of 75 m. falling into the Po, 12 m. 
N. W. of Terrara. 

{From Lat. panis, bread.] Cousisting of, 
or pertiuning or having reference to, bread. 

Pan’‘atom, n. See ATOMECHANICS. 

Pan’‘ax, n. (Gr. pan, all, aces, a remedy; i.e., a pana- 
cea, or universal remedy.) (Bot.) A genus of herbs or 
shrubs, order Aruliacee. P. trifolium, the Ground-nut 
or Dwarf Ginseng, is common in low woods in the U 
States und Canada. P. schinseng produces the root 
called Asii 
Chinese ns a stimulant and aphrodisiac, that they will 
sometimes give for it its weight in gold. P. quinjuefo- 
lium of N. America has the same properties, but is held 
in little estimation in this country. 

A thin cake fried in a pan, or baked on 

an iron plate; a fritter. 

Pancal.e Tuesday, Shrove-tide; Shrove-Tuesday. 

(Fr.; Lat. pancharta, from Gr. pan, all, 
and chartos, a leat of paper.) A royal charter ratifying 
to a subject all his possessions. 

Panch, n. (f.) Same as Pauncn, Q. v. 

Paunch' way. n. [IIind. panso'i. 

(Naut) A Bengulese ſour-onred passage-boat, 


Pertain- 
ing. or having reference to the panacratium. 

Pancra'tiast, Pan’cratist, n. One who excels 
in gymnastic performances; oue engaged in the athletic 
contests of the pancratium, 


Pancra’'tium, (“Cu, n. [Lat, from Gr. pan, all, 


and kratos, strength | (Rom. Antiq.) Among the ancient 
Romans, nu athletic contest which combined boxing 
und wrestling. 

(Bot.) A genus of plants, order Amaryllidaceg. P. 
maritimum, though not now regarded as officinal, has 
properties resembling those of the squill. There are 
mauy tropical species which are extremely ornamental. 
They characterize a section of the order distinguished 
by the presence of a cup or coronet within the periauth, 
the stamens being borne on the cup. 


Pan’creas, n. [Gr. pan, ull, and kreas, flesh.) (Anat.) 


A gland known in the lower animals us the Sweelbread. 
It is a single glandular organ, situated transversely 
across the upper part of the abdomen, at the posterior 
art of the epigastric region, about on a level with the 
ast dorsal vertebra (see Fig. 218). It is ot an irregular 
elongated form, from six to eight inches in length, an 
inch and a half in breadth, and from half an inch to an 
inch thick. The right extremity or head is curved upon 
itself from above downwards, and is embraced by the 
cavity of the duodenum. Its body tapers towards its 
left extremity, where it forms a tale terminating at the 
spleen, The paucreatic duct extends from lett to right 
through the substance of the pancreas, giving off nu- 
meoreus branches, and terminating in the common 
choledic duct, which conduets its secretions, called pan- 
create juice, to the duodenum. In structure, the pan- 
creas Closely resembles the salivary glands, but it is 
looser and softer in texture; and the fluid secreted is 
almost identical with saliva, Its object is believed to 
be to reduce fatty matters to the state of an emulsion, 
and thereby promote their absorption by the lacteals, 
The amount daily secreted by man is from five to seven 
and itis most abundant at the commencement 
stion. Its importance is evident trom the met 
that it is found in all vertebrates, whether carnivorous 
or herbivorous, 


a. Pertaining to the PANCREAS, J r. 

Pan crentoid. n. Gr. punkrevs, and cidos, form.] 
(Med.) A tumor of pancreas-like form. 

Pancsova, (pon'cho-roh.) a fortified town of S. Hun- 
gary, in the Banat, at the confluence of the Temes and 


the Danube, 62 m. S. S. W of Temesvar; pop. 12.000. 
Panda, (Zoñl.) The Ailurus fulgens, a quadruped 


ot the family Lrsidæ, found in N. India, and called by 
Cuvier the most beantifilof known quadrnpeds. Its size 
is that of a common the fur issott and thickly set, 
the color above of the most brilliant cinmamon-red, the 
head whitish, and the tail marked with brown rings, 
while the under part of the body is black. The P. is 
also called Wak and Chit-wa, from the peculiar cry 
which it utters. 


(Bot.) The Screw-pine family, an 


order of plants, alliance Arales. Diag. Numerous naked 
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or scaly flowers, arranged on a spadix covered hy many 
spat hes, stalked anthers, loose secds, and a solid minute 
embryo.—They are pulm-like trees or busbes, sometimes 
sending down n | ruots (see Fig. 39). The leaves ure 
sheathing. imbricated, and spirally arranged in three 
rows, simple or pinnate; flowers unisexual or polyg- 
amous; stamens numerous; anthers 2- to 4celle¢ 
ovaries I-celled; ovules solitary or numerous, on puri- 
etal placentas. Fruit consisting of a number of 1-seeded 
fibrous, or of many-celled, many-seeded berries; embryo 
at the base of fleshy albumen, The plants of this order 
are common in most of the tropical islands of the Old 
World, but rare in America. None possess any very 
active properties. The genus J@ndanus has edible 
seeds. A species called Vuguois, in the Isle of France, 
is chiefly abundant in Madagascar (see Fig. 167 1). P. 
candelabrum, the Chandelier-tree of Guinea, is so called 
from its peculiar tendency to branch. The unexpanded 
leaves of Curludovica palmata furnish the material em- 
ployed in the manufacture of Panama hats. The order 
contains 7 genera and 75 species. 

Pan dar. n. On old spelling of PANDER, Q. v. 

Pan‘darus, a son of Lycaon, is remarkable for having 
broken the truce which hud been agreed upon between 
the Greeks and Trojans ; he also wounded Menelaus and 
Diomedes; but was at last killed by Diomedes. Æneas 
then carried him off in his chariot, and, attempting to 
revenge his death, nearly perished by the hand of the 
furious enemy. In medieval romances, and in Shaks- 
pear's Troilus and Cressida, he is represented ns pro- 
curing for Troilus the love and good graces of Chryseis. 

Pande‘an, d. [From Tun.] Belonging, or having refer- 
ence to Pan, 

P. pipes, ov Shepherd's pipe. (Mus.) An ancieut in- 
strument (5, Fig. 1893) consisting of a number of reeds 
of progressive lengths joined together, said to have been 
invented by the god Pan. 


ic ginseng, Which is so highly prized by the Pan'deet, n.; pi. Pay’pects. [Lat., from Gr. pandcktes, 


from pas, pan, all, and dechomai, to take, to receive. A 
treatise comprising the entirety of any science. 

—pl. The name of a collection of Roman laws. 
TINIAN I. 

Pandemic, a. [Fr. pandemique ; Lat. pandemus, from 
Gr. pan, all, and os, people.] Epidemic; occurring 
to a whole people; as, a pandemic disease. 

Pandemonium. „. [Gr. pas, pan, all, and daimon, 
n demon.} The fabled great hall or council-chamber of 
demons or evil spirits; — hence, figuratively, a hell, or 
place or scene of anarchy or torment. 

Pan‘der, z. (Formerly written Pandar.) [From Pan- 
darus of Troy.) A pimp; a procurer: a mean. profligate 
person who caters to the lusts of others. — Hence, an 
assistant in, or promoter of, the evil desigus and pas- 
sions of another. 

“ My honesty was made the pander to thy lust and black am- 
bition.” — Rowe. 

—v.a. To play the pander to; to procure the satisfying 
of the lust or passion of. 

—v.n. To actas pimp; to be subservient to lust or pas- 
sior hence, to aid in the evil designs or vicious propen- 
sities of others, as, they pounder to the excesses of the mob. 

Pan derage. n. A going between; a promoting of 
sexual intercourse. 

Pan derism. u. Vocation or vices of a pimp or pan- 
der; a procuring; a going between. 

Pan‘derly, a. Playing the pander; pimping. 

Pandic'ulated, d. Stretched or spread out; ex- 
tended; enlarged by distention. 

Pandicula'tion, a. [From Lat. pandiculari, to 
stretch one’s sell, from panilere, to spread out.) A spas- 
modic or paroxysmal stretching of the limbs, or involun- 
tary extension and stiffening of the trunk and extrem- 
ities, induced by lassitude, fatigue, or the incipient 
action of disease. 

Pan door. n. Sume as PANDOUR, q. v. 

Pando’ra. (Lat.; Gr. Pundora, from pan, all, and 
doron, xift.) ( Myth.) The first mortal female, according 
to Hesiod. She was made by Vulcan out of clay, at the 
command of Jupiter, who wished to punish the impiety 
of Prometheus by giving him a companion. When the 
statue was animated, each god and goddess, to make 
the mortal more captivating and certain to effect the 
object meditated by the supreme god, bestowed on her 
some special charm or attribute, beauty, grace. music, 
wisdom, fascination, and eloquence; while Jove himself 
presented her with the Pandora's box, arare casket full 
of secret wonders, which could be only opened by the 
mortal she selected for her husband, When fully armed 
with all her gifts, and named /* from the multiplicity 
of her presents, Mercury carried her to earth, and pre- 
sented her to the notice of thearch-burglar Prometheus, 
That crafty and cunning prince, however, though nd- 
mirng the beauty of the maid, declined the alluring 
bribe, and refused the offer. His more susceptible 
brother, however, captivated by P's charus, eagerly 
asked for and obtained the lovely P. for his wife, upon 
which she presented him with the casket, her dowry 
from the gods. When Epimetheus, the husband, opened 
the lid, a host of evils — mil the ills and mischiefs that 
afllict mankind — flew out and spread themselves over 
the world; and the consequences would have been still 
more fatal, had there not been Hope at the bottom, to 
ameliorate the pains and sufferings of life. 

(Zol) A genus of bivalve molluscs, having anequi- 
valved shells, and found at a considerable depth in the 
sandy shores of Europe and of the Pacitic Ocean. 

(Astron.) An asteroid, discovered by G. Searle in 1858. 

—[It pan/ura; Sp. pandero; Fr, mandole.) ( Mus.) A kind 
of lute, furnished with strings of brass. 

Pan‘doran, Pan‘dore, n. (s.) Same as BaN- 
DORE, q. v. 


See Jus- 


PANG 


Pan’dour, Pan‘door, n. [From Prndur, a place 
in Hungary.) ( Mü.) Au Hungarian infantry soldier in 
the Austrian service. 

“ Her whisker'd pandowre and her fierce hussars.“ — Campbell, 

Pandow dy, n. A baked pudding, consisting of 
bread and apples, sliced, and placed in alternate layers, 

Pan'durate, Pandu’riform, a. [Lat. pandura, 

ndore, and forma, form.) (Bot.) iddle-shaped ; 
rate, with a concavity in both sides. 

Pane, n [A.S han, u piece; Fr. pan; Lat. pannus, a cloth.] 
A piece, section, or compartment distinct in itself; » lim- 
ited division of a surface ; purticalarly, a plate of glass ; 
one of the squares of glass in a door. sush-frame, &c. — 
The narrow edge of the head of a hammer. 

(Arch.) A term formerly applied to the sides of a 
tower, turret, spire, &c. 

(Draining.) A subdivision of an irrigated tract, be- 
tween a feeder and an outlet drain. 

Paned, du.) a. Vurieyated; composed of small 
squares, as a connterpane, 

Panegyric, (jirik,) n. (Fr. panegyrique; Gr. panë- 
gūrikos, from pas, ull, and agūros, agora, an assembly, 
from ageiro, to bring together.] An oration or eulogy 
in praise of some distinguished person or achievement ; 
a formal or elaborate encomium ; praise bestowed on 
some eminent person, action, or virtue. 

Panegyric, Panegy rical, a. Containing panc- 
gyrie, praise, or eulogy ; encomiastic. 

Panegyrically, ade. By way of panegyric, praise, 
or encomiuni. 

Panegyr'ist, n. [Fr _panégyristz.] One who bestows 
praise; a eulogist; an eucomiast, either by writing or 
speaking 

Pan'egyrize, v.a. To praise highly; to write or pro- 
nounce n eulogy or encomium, 

=-v. n. To bestow praises. 

Panel. n. [Fr. punneau, dimin. of pan, a pane.) 
(Arch.) A space or compartment of a wall, ceiling, 
wood-work, &c., enclosed by beams, mouldings, framing, 
and so forth. It is generally sunk under the plane of 
the surrounding style. In wood-work, P. are thinned 
parts used to fill in a strong framing, as in doors, shutters, 
&c. In early Gothic architecture the panelling in stone- 
work is very varied: circles, trefuils, quatrefoils, (Fig. 
2037), cinqnefoils, Kc, and the pointed oval called 
the vesica piscis, are common forms; they are also fre- 
quently used in ranges, like shallow arcades, divided by 
small shafts or mullions, the heads being either plain 
arches, treſolls, or cinquefvils, and panels similar to these 
are often used singly; the bucks are sometimes enriched 
with foliage, diaper-work, or other carvings, 

Masonry.) One of the faces of a hewn stone. 

Fe A thin square board on which a picture 
is painted, instead of canvas. 

Mining.) A heap of ore dressed and ready for sale. 

Law.) A schedule containing the names of jurors 
empanelled by the sheriff;—hence, commonly the whole 
jury.— (Scots. Law.) A prisoner arraigned for trial at 
the bar of a criminal court. 


PANN 


oxysm of extreme pain; anguish; a throe; distress; 
suffering; agony; as, the pangs of maternity. 

—v.a. To torment cruelly; to torture. p) 

Pangia'ceæ, n. pl. (Bot.) A small order of arbores- 
cent unisexual plants, alliance Papayales, nearly allied 
to Papayacer, but differing principally in being poly- 
petalous, and in the fertile flowers having as many 
scales as there are petals. There are two genera and 
four species, natives exclusively of the hotter parts of 
India. They are more or less poisonous; but the seeds 
of one species, Pangium edule, after being boiled and 
soaked, are used for flavoring curry. 

Pan‘golin, u. (Zl). The common name of the genus 
Manus, Armadilla family, including animals of the Enst- 
ern hemisphere, differing from the gen. Myrmecophaga 
(d. v.) in having the body, limbs, and tail clothed with 
large trenchant scales arranged like tiles, which they 
elevate when they roll themselves into a ball, as they do 
when they would ward off the attacks of an enemy. 
The short-tailed Pangolin, M. pendactyla (Linn.) of the 
Eust Indies, is three or four feet in length. 

Pan Handle, in W. Virginia, n name given to that 
narrow portion of the State extending N. between Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio. 

Panhellen’ic, a. Pertaining, or having reference to 
all Greece. 

Panhel'lenism, n. A national project of forming 
all the Greeks into one political body, similar to that 
of united Germany. 

Panhellenist, n. One who advocates panhellenism. 

Panhelle’nium, v. [Gr. panellénion, from pas, all. 
and Ellen, pl. Edlénes, the Greeks.) (Gr. Antiq) The 
national council of all the Greek states. 

Pan‘ic, n. [br. panique, chimerical ; Gr. Panikos, sacred 
to Pan, from Panikon, panic, fear ; said tobe from the fu- 
bled god Pan, who assisted the Athenians ut Marathon, 
by striking causeless fear into the enemy.) A sudden 
fright; particularly, a sudden fright without real cause, 
or terror inspired by a trifling canse or misapprehension 
of danger; us, the army was seized with a panic, a com- 
mercial or monetary panic, c. ; 

—a. Extreme or sudden; — applied to fright; as, panic 
terror. 

Panic, Pan‘ie-grass, n. (Bot.) 
genus PANICUM, q. v. 

Pan'icle,n. (Fr. panicule.] 

(Bat.) A form of intlores- 
cence in which the primary 
axis develops secondary 
axes, which themselves pro- 
duce tertiary. In other 
words, u raceme bearing 
branches of flowers in place 
of simple ones. 

Pan‘icled, PANIC'ULATE, 
PANIC’ULATED, a. (Bot.) Ar- 
ranged in a panicle. 

Pan’ic-stricken,Pan’- 
fe-struck, a. Seized 
with a sudden fear or panic. 


A plant of the 


—v.a. To construct with panels; as, to panel a wainscot 
or ceiling; as, a panelled staircase. 


Fig. 2037. — EARLY GOTHIC PANELLING. 

Pane'less, a. Without panes of glass, — said of win- 
dows, &c. 

Pan'el-game, n. A method of committing theft, ex- 
tortion, &., as in a panel-house. 

Pan’el-house, n. A house of ill-fame, to which per- 
sons are enticed by women who act as decoys, and 
where, after making sure of the victim, a man—usnually 
playing the assumed part of the woman's husband — 
suddenly enters the room by a panel or other secret 
Passage, and extorts money by threats of violence, or, 
if the sufferer be asleep, robs him of whatever valuables 
he may possess. 

Pan elling. n. Wainscoting; panel-work. 

Pan’el-saw, u. A fine saw, generally used for entting 
out panels. 

Pan’el-thief, n. One who steals or extorts money in 
a panel-house, 

Pan’el-work, n. The act of covering with boards in 
panel; wainscoting; panelling. 

Pancii logism, n. Gr. pas, pan, all. and gm in. 
eulogy.) Indiscriminate praise; eulogism of every one 
and everything, 

Pan'ſul. „ / Paxruts. As much asa pan will hold; 
snfficient to fill pan. 

Pang. „ [A. S. pynyan; Lat. punga, to prick, to pierce. ] 
A sharp and sudden pain; particularly, a sudden pur- 


Pan‘icum, n. [From Lat. 
panis, bread.) (Bot.) A 
genus of plants, order 
Graminaceæ, including sev- 
eral useful species. P. mili- 
aceum yields the grain called 
Indian Millet, the Wanee, 
and Kadi-kane of the Kast. 
P. spectabile, a Brazilian 
species, attains the height 
of six feet or more, and is 
an excellent fodder- grass. 
It is commonly known as 
Angola- grass, P. jumen- 
tarum is another fodder- 
plant, known as Guinea- 
grass, or Panic- R 
pilorum yields the grain called Bhadlee in India. The 
grain of P. frumentaceum is used in the Deccan under 
the name of Siamovla, 

Pan‘iput, or Paxyrpvt, a city of India, presidency of 
Bengal, cap. of a dist. of same nume, 55 m. N. N. W. of 
Delhi; Lat. 29° 22“ N., Lon. 76° 51’ E. IV. 18,000, 

Paniv’orous, a. [at panis, bread, and vorare, to 
devour, to cat greedily.] Subsisting on bread; eating 
bread. 

Paunade’,n. (Manege.) [Fr.] The curvet of a horse. 

Pan' nage. n. (0. Fr. panage, from Lat. panis, bread. ] 
Mast, us ſood for swine; also, a tax paid in England for 
feeding swine in the woods. 

Pan'‘nary, a. [From Lat. panis, bread.] Pertaining 
to bread; that is used in making bread. 

Pan'nel. n. [Du. panneel; Fr. paneau.] A kind of 
rustic saddle, 

—A hawk’s stomach. 

Pannier, (pun’y-r,) n. Fr. panier; It. paniere, from 
Lat. panis, brend.) A wicker-basket; a basket used for 
carrying fruit or other things on a horse. 

(Arch.) Same as CORBEL, g. v. 
( Archæol.) A defence of basket-work formerly used 
by archers. 

Pan‘nikin, u. A small pan or enp. 

Pannonia. (Anc. Grog.) A large extent of country 
in Europe, bounded on the N. by the Dannbe, S. by 
Illyricum and Meesia, E. by the Danube, and W. by 
Noricum, inhabited by Celtic tribes, and inclnding the 
paces now known as Hungary and the Duchy of Austria. 

t was attacked hy the Romans, under Octavianus, B. o. 


Fig. 2038.— A PANICLE. 


PANT 1867 


in 453, and to the Longobardi (527-65), from whom it 
paesed to the Avari in 568. The Ungri, or Hungarians, 
settled here in dbu; and from them a large part of P. 
received the name of Hungary. 

Pano'la, in II inois, a post- village and township of 
Woodford co.: pop. abt. 1,000, 

Pano'la, in Mississippi, a N. by W. co.; area, abt. 800 
sq m. Rivers. Tallahatchie River, Coldwater Creek, 
and some smaller streams. Surface, undulating, or 
nearly leve! + soil, marela ane 2 W to the 
culture of suj cotton, and rice, . Punola, Pop. 
(1880) 28,36. d 2 * 

A post-vill., cap. of above co., abt. 160 m. N. of Juckson. 

Pano'la, in Teæus, an E. by N. co., adjoining Louisiana; 
area, abt. 840 sq. m. Jeivers. Sabine River and many 
of its affluents. Surface, mostly level prairie-lands, 
interspersed with extensive forests; soil, generally fer- 
tile. Cup. Carthage. 

Pano'la Station, in Minis, a post- village of Wood- 
ford co., abt. 40 m. 8. of La Salle. 

Pan‘oplied, (-plid,) a. Completely armed; as, pan- 
oplied in mail, panoplied in virtue. 

Pan’oply, n. (Gr. panoplia, from pas, pan, all, and 
õplım, arms.) Complete armor or defence; a full suit 
of defensive armor, 

Panop’‘ticon, n. [Fr. paneptique; Gr. pan, and root 

© op, future opsmai, to see.] A room for the exhibition 
of novelties. — A prison constructed so as to have all 
the prisoners within view of the officers at all times, 
without being seen by them. 

Pano’ra, in Jowa, a post-village, cap. of Guthrie co., 
abt. 44 m. W. by N. of Des Moines. 

Panorama, n. (Gr. pan, all, and drama, a sight.) 
A coniplete and entire view on all sides. 

—A large picture, generally of a town or landscape, so 
constructed that a spectator in the centre of the room 
can have a complete view of the objects represented. 
This ingenious contrivance was invented by an English 
artist, Robert Baker, nbout 1794. It was painted in 


distemper, or similarly to the mode ensployed in srene- 
painting. The panorama forms the surface of a hollow 
cylinder or rotunda, in the centre of which is a detached 
circular plattorm for the spectators, covered overhead 
to conceal the daylight, thus increasing the illusion 
and adding greater effect to the picture. The latter is 
printed on canvas, like the scenes of a theatre. In 
painting a panorama, the artist must tuke from a high 
point an accurate plan of the whole surrounding scen- 
ery as far as the eye can reach, The great objects to be 
aimed at in panorumas are truthfulness of representa- 
tion and closeness of imitation. The diorama differs 
somewhat from the panorama, — See DIORAMA. 

Panoramic, Panoram ‘ical, a. Belonging to, 
or like, a panorama, 8 

Panphar’macon, n. [Gr. pan, all, and pharmakon, 
a medicine.] A universal remedy for all diseases; a 
panacea; a cure-all. 

Pan-Sla'vie, Pan-slavo'nian, a. Pertaining to 
the Slavic races, 

Pan-Sla’vism, n. [Gr. pan, all, and Saric.) A 
project of uniting all races of Slavic origin into one 
confederacy or nation, 

Pan-Sla’vist, n. An advocate of pun-Slaviem. 

Pansoph‘ieal, a. Pretending to universal knowl- 
edge. (R.) 

Pansoph’'ist, n. One who pretends to universal 
knowledge. (x.) 

Pan’‘sophy, n. [Gr. pan, all, and sophia, wisdom.) 
Universal wisdom or knowledge. (R) 

Panstereora’ma, n. (Gr. pan, all, stereds, firm, 
solid, drama, a sight.) A model of a city, county, &c., 
executed in wood, cork, &c., presenting every object in 
relief 

Panstereoram ‘ic, a. Pertaining toa panstereorama 

Pans, n. [Fr. pensée, thought, trom penser, to think, 
from Lat. pensare, to ponder. Written also pancy. 
( Bot.) The Heart’s-ease or Garden Violet (Viola tri- 
color). See VIOLA. 

Pant, v. u. [Fr. panteler.) To beat with preternatural 
violence or rapidity, us the heart in terror, or after hard 
labor, or in anxious desire or suspense. — To have the 
breast heaving, as in short respiration or want of breath, 
— To long; to desire ardently ; — with after or for. 

Who pants for glory finds but short repose.“ Pope. 

—To play with intermission or declining strength, as a 
breeze. 

—r.a. To breathe in a labored manner, or quickly; to 
gasp out. — To long for. 

—n. A violent palpitation of the heart.—A gasp; a 
catching of the breath, 

Pan’'tagon, n. See ATOMECHANICS. 

Pan‘tagraph, n. Sume as PANTOGRAPR, Q. v. 

Pantagru’elism, n. (From Puntagrurl, a character 
in Rabelais’ works.] The doctrine or practice of the 
medical profession; — applied in burlesque or derision. 

Pantalet’, n. (Dimin. of pantaloon, q. v.] A child's or 
woman's dra wers: — generally used in the plural. 

Pantaloon’, n. [Fr. pantalon ; said to be named from 
Pantaleon, formerly the patron-saint of Venice.) A spe- 
cies of close, long trousers, worn by males, extendin, 
from the waist to the heels; — used in the plural, and 
abbreviated pants. 

(Dram. Hist.) One of the chief actors in a pantomime, 
who plays the part of foil to the clown, to display his 
witticisms npon. The name is derived from one of the 
masks in Italian comedy, who was dressed in wide, long 
garments, similar to those which the modern pantaloon 
wears. 


35, and made a Roman province by Tiberius in 8. It 
was ceded to the Huns hy Theodosius II. about 447, came 


into the hands of the Ostrogoths at the death of Attila 
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Pantaloon’'ery.n. Stuff or materials for pantaloons; 
trowsering. — Buffoonery; characteristic tricks per- 
formed by a pantaloon in pantomimes, 
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Pan’‘tamorph, n. That which exists in all forms. 

Pantamorph ‘ic, a. (Ur. pan, all, aud morphé, shape.) 
Assuming all iurms; protean, 

Pantech'‘nicon, Pauntechnethe ca, n. (Gr, pan, 
all, aud echné, art.] A place where all kinds of mer 
chandise and wares are exposed fur sale. 

Pantellaria, ( pan-tl-lu-res'u.) (Anc, An 
island of Italy, in the Mediterranean, prov. of Girgenti, 
60 m. from the S. W. coast of Sicily; Lat. 36° 51“ 15” N., 
Lon. 11° 54/ 20% E. It is 30 m. in circumference. Prod. 
Corn, fruits, and grapes. At its N. W. point is the town 
= Oppidolo, with a convenient port for small vessels, 

‘up. 7,000. 

9 n. One who, or that which, pants or gasps for 

reath. 

Pant'ess, n. The difficulty of breathing peculiar toa 


| of anciont Rome, dedicated to all the gods. Of all the 


hawk. 
Pan thelsm,. n. [Fr. panthetsme, from Gr. pon, all, 
and theos, God.) ( Pil.) A doctrine or system of philo- 


sophical speculation or religious belief, which affirms 
that all existence, material and spiritual, is only modifi- 
cations of one eternal self-existeut substance, which it 
calls God. The word pantheism was first used in its 
present signification by Tolaud in 1705, and a society 
was formed who took the name of Pantheists, because 
they professed worship of all natare as their deity, Pan- 
thaless, however, had existed from the earliest times 
but was classed under the general name of atheism, It 
is to be found in the most ancient records of the race, 
apart from Scripture. The Vedic writings of the Hindoos 
are pervaded with pantheism; their innumerable host 
of gods being led as emanations of the primeval 
and anchangeable; while in the i ag system of 
Buddhism, the final object of aspiratiun is the absorp- 
tion of man in the great eternal substance. Passing 
from India to Greece, we find pantheism to prevail in 
various of the philosophic systems there. Anaximander 
of Miletus (u. C. 611-547) is regarded us the father of the 
otheistic tendencies of Greek speculation, and with 
im began the disposition to develop the universe from 
one grand indeterminate abstraction. He was followed Pan'iher’s Creek, in Ohio, enters the West Branch 
by the Pythagoreans and Eleatics. Many of the Neo- of the Miami River in Miami co. 
Platonists adopted a aystem of pantheism; it also found Panther Springs, in 7ennessee, a post-village of 
a place among the Gnostics. In the 7th century, John Jeferson co, abt. 220 m. E. of Nashville. 
Scotus Erigena, a man of great learning and original Pan‘tile, n. (Written also pentile.) A gutter-tile; u 


Fig. 2039. — THE panturon (Rome). 


the son-in-law of Augustus. It consists of n vast rotunda, 
with a spherical dome, and has a noble, Corinthian, oc- 
tostyle portico. Its diameter and height from ground 
to light is 144 feet. Within this rotunda —as it is somo- 
times called from its shape — were arranged all the gods, 
goddesses, and deities of the Roman mythology. 

Pan’'therine, a. Pertaining to, or resembling, a pan- 
ther; characteristic of the panther, 


splendid funes of tins Queen of Cities, the Puntheon is) 
the only one that has come down to modern daya unin-| Panu'co, a town of Mexico, on the Tula 
jured by war or timo, being now converted into a Chris- 
tian church dedicated to the Virgin Maryand all the mar- Panur’ 
tyra. (Fig. 2000.) The Pantheon was built by Agrippa, Pao D’ 


genius. advocated pantheism, and maintained that “ all 
which ia truly said to be is God alone;” “that every- 
thing is God,” and “God is everything.“ In the 12th 
century pautheiem reappears 
Amabric de Bena aud David de Dinante. Giordano 
Brano, who was burned as a heretic at Rome in 1600, 
may be regarded as the precursor of Benedict Spinoza} 


in the history of modern paptheism, The latter, how- Punt ler. n. (Fr. 


ever, is the one with whose name pantheism is mosti 
commonly associated, und whose system is the most 


tile with hollow or curved surfuce;— hence, a pave 
ment constructed of such; as, the Tuntiles at Tumbridgo 
Wells, England. 


in the speculations of Pantingly, adv, With palpitation or rapid breathing. 
Pantisoc'racy, u (Ur. pas, pantos, all, isos, equal, and 


kratein, to govern.) An Utopian scheme of government ; 
a self-governing community. 


ier; Lat. panis, bread.) The Pall. in Indiana, a post. villa 


taria, from Lat. panis, bread.] A closet or apartment 
in which bread and other provisions are kept. 


iver, abt. 60 
of Mexico, “ 


dee, u. pl. (Zoöl.) Seo Apia. 

Iho, (powng dal’yo,) u town of Brazil, abt. 
m. MS. W. of Pernambuco. 

Pho D’Assu’car, a huge rock on the W. side of the 
entrance to the Bay of Kio de Janeiro, It is of granite, 
devoid of vegetation, and rises abruptly from the sea 000 
ft. Ou it is the fort of Sīo Joño. f 

Paola, a town of S. Italy, in Calabria Citeriore, 12 m. 
W. N. W. of Cosenza. Manuf. Woollens, silks, and earth- 
enware. /hp. 5,000, 

Paola, in Kv nsas, a post-village and township, cap. of 
e abt. 55 in. S. of Leavenworth. Total pop. 
a 3 

Paoli, Pasquatr, ( pa’o-le,) a Corsican lot, B. 17 
whose father, Hyacinth, was, in 1735, Aerin one of * 
chief magistrates of the island, and subsequently acted 
as a leader in the revolt against the Genoese, On bei 
compelled to quit Corsica, he retired to Naples wit 
Pasquale, who was placed in the military college of that 
city. In 1756, being invited by the Corsicans to become 
their captain-general, he put himself at the head of his 
countrymen, and, during twelve years, waged a fierce 
war with the Genoose, who were in the end driven from 
almost every fort in the island, Genoa, however, gave 
up the island to France in 1715; and soon afterwards a 
large force was lunded, under the command of Count 
Marbauf, against whom Paoli and his followers fought 
desperately. But the Corsicnns being totally routed at 
Pontenuovo, the island submitted Paoli went to Eng- 
land, where he remained until 1789, in which year, 
Mirabeau having moved in the National Assembly the 
recall of all Corsican patriots, Paoli repaired to Paria, 
and was created by Lonis XW I. military commandant 
in Corsica, While the government of France was 
monarchical, Paoli remained faithful; but, at the ont- 
break of the Revolution, he conceived a scheme for 
making Corsica an 28 republic. Until this 
time he had been on the best terms with the Bonaparte 
family, but they now joined the Jacobin party, while he 
allied himself with Britain, favored the landing of 2,000 
British troops in the island in 1794, and joined them in 
driving out the French. He then surrendered the island 
to George III, but becoming dissatisfied with the gov- 
ernment, he quarrelled with the British viceroy, while 
many of his countrymen were displeased with the 
course he had adopted in allying himself with the 
British. Ho, therefore, left the island in 1796, and went 
to London, where he b 1807. 


m. N. N. K. of the cit 


and township, cap. of 


panet: 
officer, in a great fumily, who keeps the bread, and has Orange co, abt. 40 m. N. W. of New Albany; pop. of 


charge of the pautry. (R.) 


able and philosophic that has ever appeared. It is ela- Panto'ble, u. Same ns PANTOPLE, g. v. 
orated in his t work, the £thica,in which he has Pantochronom eter, n. Gr. pas, pan, gen. pantos, 


attempted to dwlace mathematically, from the knowl- 
edge of God, the fundamental laws of morality, and the 
principles that should regulate human life, In true 
geometric fashion, he begins by laying down a series of | 
definitions and axioms, from which he proceeds to evolve, 
demonstratively, in a set of theorems, each depending 
on what las gone before, his entice scheme of Gud and 
the world, According to him, there can only be one 
existing substance, which has two modes or properties 
—thonght and extension; and that of one or both of 
these all things consist; so that they are modifications 


Pan'tograph, Pan’ 


all, and Eng. chronometer.) An instrument combining 
the properties of the compass, the sun-dial, and the uni- 
versal time-dial. 


Panto'fle, „. [Fr. pantoufle.] (Also written pantable, 


and pantoble.) A slipper. 

raph, Pen’ ph, 
n. An instriment devi for the purpose of copying 
drawing, so that the copy may be either similar to, ur 
larger or smaller than the original, 


Pantograph'ic, Pantograpthical, a. Pertain- 


ing to, or performed by, a pantograph. 


of the one infinite substance, which is Deity. All Pantog’ hy. n. [Gr. pas, pantas, all, and gráphein, 
things are modes of extension, all thoughts are modes | to write.) General representation or description; com- 
of thonght. This Deity le not a conscious or intelli-| plete view or observation of an object. 
gent individual; but whatever of mental faculties it Pantolog’ical, a. Pertaining or relating to pantology 
possesses can only be the aggregate of the mental hw- Pantologist, n. One conversaut with pantology; a 
ers and actions of the innumerable beings that pm writer on pantology. 
intelligence. Death is but a returning into the infinito | Pantology, n. [Or. ` poris; all, and logos, dis- 
whole; and, conseqnently, there is no future state. Tho 3 work on universal science, or of general in- 
modern systems of Fichte, Hegel, and Schelling, are) formation; a systematic compendium of all branches of 
pantheistic, human knowledge, . 
Pan’'theist, n. One who believes the universe to be Pan’tomime, u. [Lat. pantomimus ; Gr, pantomimos, 
God: u believer in pantheism. from pis, pantas, and mimos, an imitator.) An actor 
Pantheis tie. Pantheis‘tieal, a. Pertaining to| who expresses his meaning by mute action or gesticu- 
theism ; confounding God with the universe; founded! lation; a mimic. 
n, or inclining to, pantheism, (Dram. Hist.) A theatrical representation, in which 
(Seulpt.) Applied to statues and figures which bear the entire plot is exhibited by gesticulations and scenic 
the symbols of several deities together, the meaning of | ageney, without speeches or conversation. Theanciont 
which has been a subject of dispute among antiquaries,| P. were persons who contd mimic all sorts of actions 
Pantheologist, „. One learned in pantheology. anil characters, aud were first introduced on the Greek 
Pantheology, „. (Or. pan, all, h., God, and Ingos,| stage to imitate, by actions of feature, hands, and body, 
discourse.) An entire system of theology; a system of | the substance or plot of what the chorus was singing; 
theology embracing all religious beliefs. sulsequently, they were employed as a sort of interlude 
Pan ‘ther, n. Fr. punthére; Lat. panthera.] (ZL) The to divert the audience after the chorus and actors had 
Felis pardus of Akiva and India, one of the largest y-] left the stage: aml, finally, the P. became a separate 


township abt. 3,500, 

Paoli, in /nnsylrania, a post-village of Chester co., 
abt. 19 m. W. by N. of Philadelphia. In this vicinity, 
Sept., 1777, Gen. Wayne with a body of American troops 
was surprised’ by a superior force of British soldiers 
under Gen. Grey, The former were overpowered, and 
after luyiug down their arms were mussucred by the 
victors. 

Pap, n. [From Lat. J A nipple or teat, b; 
we ‘ne infant l food. —A rounded, ter. 
like hill; as, the Pups of Jura,—A soft food for iufanta, 
made with bread boiled or steeped in water; panada. — 
The pulp of fruit. 

=a a. To nes with pap, 888 
apn’, n. t, Fr., Du., Ger. = and It. 

A Pdh Game for father. ` > pan 

ry, co. of Wesprim, 82 m. 8. R. 

rthenware, paper, and glass, 


„In town of Hun 
of Vienna. Manuf. 


ie 13,000. = i 
Nn cy. n. r. papauté; Norm. papate It. to, 
88 pu.) i office aud diguity of the Pope tog 


tiff of Rome; papal authority or jurisdiction ; poj 
— The popes taken collectively. See Porz. 


Pa ‘io, or Papagay’os, a group of islets of 
— off tho B. K. Sone of the province of Rio de 
aneiro, z 


Pap'agay, n. (Zovl.) Same as POPINJAY. 

Pa o. a gulf of Nicuragun, on the Pacific coast 
S W. of Lako Nicaragua. On the N. shore is a volcano 
of the same name, 

Pn pal. a. [Fr.] Belonging to the Pope or pontiff of 
Rome; proceeding from the Pope; annexed to the 
bishopric of Rome; as, the chair, a papal dispen. 
sation. — Papal Crown, See TIARA. 

Pa'palize, v.a. To make or render papal. 

v. n. To conform to papal doctrine. 

Pn pallx. adv, Ina papal manner, 

Papal States. See STATES or THE CHURCH. 


lie, being of the size of a large dog, with short huir. 
The P is now generally snpposed to be identical with, 
or a mere variety of, the Lewpard, q. v., differing only in 
a somewhat larger size and deeper color. The Puma, or 
American P, Alis concolor, is the largest of the Amer- 
ican cats, except the Jaguar, being larger than the larg- 
est dogs, The color above is uniform, pale, brownish- 
yellow, finely mottled by dark tips to all the hairs; be- 
neath, dingy-white. It preys upon deer, sheep, anl 


smaller qnatrnpeds, and has been known to attack and | 


killa human being. It is sometimes called Oramount, 
and Cmugar,— Tenney. 


Pantheon, n. (Lat. and Fr., from Gr. pan, all, and Pantophagist, (CAC ν en. [Gr. pas, pantos, all, 
A temple dedicated to all the rods. — A 


theas, God.) 


work of mythology; a book in which all the deities) 
worshipped by a people are treated of; na, Tookes Pan- 
them. — A place of public exhibition in which is fonnd 
every variety of amusement. 

(Roman Arch.) Ono of the most magnificent temples 


Pantry, u. [Fr. paneterir, pantry, safe; L. Lat. pane- 


performance, and formed a species of entertainment of | Papa’na, in Juliana, a village of Whitley co., abt. 10 

its own. m. N. W. of Columbia, 
Pan'tomime, Pantomime. Pantomim'i- Papapho’bia, n. [Or. pápas. and nes, fear.] Tear 

eal, d. Pertaining to the pantomime; represeuting| of the Pope; hatred of, or hostility to, the Pope. 

only in mute action: as, pantomimic show, [Pa partiy, n. [Gr. pupas, the Pope, und archein, to 
Pantomim'ically, odv. lu the manner of panto- govern.| The papal government. 

mime; by dumb show. Papasquiero, (pa-pas-ke-ua'ro,) a town of Mexico, 
Pan'tomimist, n. An actor In pantomime. | abt. 50 in. W. N. W. of Durango: pop. 3800. 
Pan’‘ton, PAx'TON-5n028, n. (Fur.) A shoe contrived Papaver, u. [Celtic papa, pap, a soporific food for 

to recover a narrow and hoof-bound heel. children, composed of poppy-seeds, dc.) (Bot.) The 
Faun ton, in Vermont, a post-townahip of Addison co.; typical genns of the order /upareracee. ë species 

pep. abt. 600. » somnifrrum, the White, or Opium poppy, furnishes 
the valuable drug opinum, used so largely in medicine, 
and as a narcotic indulgence, Opium is obtained by 
making incisions into unripe capsnles, and inspissating 
the milky juice which exudes from them. 7” rhus, 
the common Red, or Corn poppy, is common in corn- 
fields and on rondsides, Its scarlet petals are officinal 
in our phurmacoposius, being used to prepare a syrup, 


and phagein, to eut.) A person or animal that eats all 
sorts of food. 
Pantoph’agous, a. Eating all kinds of food. 
Panteph'sg7. n. The power or habit of eating food 
ofa inds. 
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which is supposed to have some slight narcotic proper- 
ties, but which is probably useful only as a coloring 
ingredient. 

Papavera'cez, n. (Bol.) The Poppy-worts, an order 
of plants, alliance Ranales. Disc. Dimerous or trim- 
erous flowers, consolidated carpels, deciduous calyx, and 
usually parietal placente. — They are herbs or shrubs, 
often with milky jnice: leaves alternate and exstipulate; 
peduncles 1-flowered; flowers regular und symmetrical ; 
calyx and corolla deciduous, hypogynous; stamens nu- 
merous, hypogynous; ovary compound, I-celled, with 
stigmas opposite to the placentas; fruit I-celled; seeds 
numerous, albuminous. The plants of this order are in 
almost all cases characterized by well-marked, narcotic 
properties. Many species are commonly cultivated in 
gardens. The order includes 18 genera and 130 species. 

Papavera’ceous, a. (From. Lat. papaver, poppy.) 
Pertaining to the poppy. 

Papav’erous, a. From. Lat paparer.] Resembling 
the poppy; possessing the nature of poppies. 

Pn paw. n. (Bot.) The fruit of Carica papaya, order 
Papayacex. See Carica, and Fig. 2040. 

Papayn’ceer, n. (Bot.) The Papayad family, an ord. of 
plants, alliance 
Papayatles. 
Died. Monope- 
talous flowers, 
having no 
scales in the 
throat of the 
females.— They 
are trees or 
shrubs, some- 
times yielding 
an acrid milky 
juice ; leaves al- 
ternate, on long 
taper petioles, 
lobed ; flowers 
unisexnual; 
calyx inferior, 
minute, five- 
toothed. The 
fertile flower 
has a 1-celled 
superior ovary, 
with from 3 to 
5 parietal- pla- 
centas. Fruit 
succulent or de- 
hiscent. Seeds 
numerous, al- 
buminous, with 
radicle towards 
the hilum. The 
order contains 
8 genera and 25 
species, native 
of 8. America, 
and the warmer 
parts of the Old World. The most important plant of 
the order is the Papaw, (Fig. 2040.) 

Papaya'tes, x. pl, (Bot.) An alliance of plants, sub- 
class Diclinous Exogens. Diaa. Dichlamydeous flowers, 
superior consolidated carpels, parietal placentae, and 
embryo surrounded by abundant albumen. The alliance 
cousists of 2 orders — PAPAYACE® and PANGIACEA, g. v. 

Papenburg, a town of Prussia, prov. of Hanover, 21 
m. S. S. E. of Emden. Manuf. Linen, tobacco, and chicory. 
Pop. 4,000, 

Paper, n. Fr. papier ; It. papiro; Lat. papyrus, from 
Gr. papers, an Egyptian reed from the bark of which 
a kind of paper was made.] A substance formed into 
thin sheets, on which letters and figures are written or 
printed. (See below, 2 Manuf.)— A piece of paper. — 
A single sheet printed or written; any written instru- 
ment. — A promissory note or notes, or a bill of ex- 
change; as, commercial paper. 

Hangings printed or stamped; paper for covering the 
walls of rooms. — A newspaper; a printed journal; as, 
to-day’s paper. 

(Nore. Paper forms the prefix of sundry compound 
words, the majority of which are selfexplaining; as, 
paper-cutter, paper-folder, paper-kuife, paper-maker, 
paper-mill, paper-warehouse, &.) 

id paper. See LAID.— Puper credit, credit based 
upon paper money, written certificates of indebtedness, 
&c.— Pauper kite, a light framework of twigs or slips of 
wood, covered with paper, and made to fly in the air 
after the manner of a kite. — Puper money. ( Finance.) 
Notes or bills, issued by the public treasury of a state, 


— 
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‘ig. 2040, 
PAPAW-TREE, (Carica papavera.) 


or by an authorized banking corporation, and serving 


as promises for payment of money, circulated in place 
of coin. — Waste paper, scrap paper; paper flung aside 
as worthless for al] good purposes. — ore paper. See 
Wove. 

(Manuf.) Paper isa thin flexible leaf, generally white, 
manufactured from some vegetable substance, and used 
for writing or printing upon with ink. 
remote period, a species of paper was prepared in 
Egypt from the papyrus or paper-reed, Cyperus Papyrus, 
which grows plentifully on the banks of the Nile. It 
was made by taking thin plates of bark from the mid- 
dle of the paper-rush, and laying them side by side and 
close together on a hard smooth table; other pieces of 
the same size were then laid across the first at right 
angles; the whole was then moistened with water, and 
pressure was applied for a certain number of hours. By 
this means a sheet of paper was formed which was 
finished by rubbing and polishing with smooth stone, or 
& round piece of glass, and then drying in the sun. The 
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art of making paper from fibrous matter reduced to a 
pulp in water, seems to have been discovered by the 
Chinese as early as A. D. 95. In the time of Confucius, 
the Chinese paper was made from the inner bark of the 
bambuo. They afterwards made it from cotton and linen 
rags, aud u coarse yellow sort from rice-struw. Several 
kinds of thin Chinese paper exhibit great skill and in- 
genuity in their manulacture, and are applied with much 
advantage to various purposes. One kind especially is 
celebrated for affording the clearest and most delicate 
impressions from copper-plates which are generally 
termed Jndia proofs. The delicate and fragile substance 
improperly called rice-paper, is manufactured from the 
inner membrane of the bread-fruit tree. The exact time 
of the introduction of the manufacture of paper into 
Europe is not known. In the 7th century, the Arabians 
either discovered or learned from the Chinese the art of 
making paper, and it was by them introduced into Spain, 
and paper-tmills were spoken of us being in operation at 
Toledo, Spain, in 1085. It was introduced into France 
and Germany about 1314; and the first paper-mill in 
England was at Hertford, early in the 16th century. The 
first paper-mill erected in the U. States was in 1714, in 
Delaware, afterwards owned by a Mr. Wilcox, who fur- 
nished paper to Franklin, It was introduced into Massa- 
chusetts in 1717, aud in Norwich, Connecticut, in 1768. 
It soon made rapid progress, so that in Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and Delaware, there were 40 paper-mills in 
1770, and in the New England States the supply was far 
short of the demand. In 1810 the number of paper- 
mills in the U. States was 185, producing over 200,000 
Teams of writing-paper. besides over 100,000 reams of 
wrapping and other kinds of paper. In 1882 there were 
abt. 960 paper-mills in the U. S., with a capacity of more 
than 5.000.000 pounds a day. New York leads in the 
quantity made, and Massachusetts ranks next, but 
the value in Massachusetts is above that of any other 
state. being chiefly of the higher grades. The. U. 8. 
has more paper-mills than avy other country in the 
world. and. perhaps excepting a small quantity of ex- 
tremely ane grades made al road. produces better 
goods. Some time ago, the paper dealers of the U. S. 
male attempts to secure an export trade. but the 
venture did not then prove a success. Doubtless, 
however, other efforts will be more successful 
hereafter, as the paper trade is making such 
rapid strides here. The various substances, besides 
rags, capable of being used in the manufacture of paper, 
are the willow, poplar, bass, beech, aspen, hawthorn, 
lime, and mulberry, the down of asclepias, the catkins 
of the black poplar, and the tendrils of the vine, the 
stalks of the nettle, mugwort, thistle, bryony, clematis, 
and lily, cabbage-stalks, fir-cones, moss, potatoes, wood- 
shavings, saw-dust, rice, hopbine, liquorice-root, the 
stalks of mallow, straw, and the husks of Indian corn. In 
making paper—a machine called a Fourdrinier is chiefly 
employed — from linen and cotton rags, the materials 
are assorted and cut into small pieces, the finest linen rags 
being used for the best writing-paper, and others propor- 
A6 y. They are then washed, and bleached by the ac- 
tion of chlorine. The rags are next subjected to the action 
of a revolving cylinder, the surface of which is furnished 
with a number of sharp teeth or cutters, so placed as to 
act aguinst other cutters placed beneath the cylinder. 
The rags are kept immersed in water for several hours, 
and subjected to the action of these cutters till they are 
divided minutely, and reduced to a thin pulp, during 
which process chloride of lime is mixed with the water, 
rendering the pulp perfectly white. It is then trans- 
ferred to a vat, and is ready to be made into paper, ei- 
ther by the band or machine prosan When made by 
hand, the workman is provided with a mould or shallow 
frame, covered with wire-cloth, little larger than the 
sheet intended to be made uponit. A thin frame, called 
a deckle, fits close upon the mould, and is used to retain 
the pulp on the mould, and also to limit the sheet. The 
workman fills the mould, with the deckle on it, with 
pulp, allowing the water to drain off through the wire- 
cloth. After it has been allowed to drain a few minutes, 
he deposits the layer of pulp upon a felt or piece of 
woollen cloth, and fills another mould, which he disposes 
in like manner, until he has produced a file of sheets, 
called a post, and containing 6 or 8 quires. These sheets, 
together with their felts, are then placed in the vat- 
press, and subjected to strong pressure, in order to rid 
them of superfluous water, and to give solidity and 
firmness to the paper. After this the felts are removed, 
the sheets pressed by themselves, and hung up in the 
drying-room, 5 or 6 together. The next process is fin- 
ishing. Writing-paper is dipped in size, pressed, and 
hung up in the drying-room. Printing-paper is sized 
in the pulp. After drying, a large pile of paper is made 
and pressed with great force. It is then taken down, 
sheet by sheet, and made into a fresh pile, which is 
again pressed. By this operation, which is called part- 
ing, the sheets are rendered very flat and smooth, It is 
then counted into quires, and packed up into reams. 
The paper-machine, as a general rule, is constructed so 
as to imitate and improve the hand-process, the prin- 
cipal advantage, however, being that paper can be made 
of any practical size, and with great rapidity. From 
the vat, the pulp is made to flow into a wire frame or 
sifter, which moves rapidly up and down, so as to hold 
back any knots or unsuitable substances. The strained 
pulp then passes over a ledge in a regular and uniform 
stream, flowing upon an endless web of wire gauze, 
which presents an uninterrupted surface of several feet 
in length. The movement of the web is so regulated as 
to determine the thickness of the paper; while to the 
entire web a shaking motion from side to side is given, 
which not only serves to spread the pulp evenly, but 
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also assists in draining the superfluous water through 
the wire-gauze. The pulp, by this means, solidifies as 
it advances, and before it leaves the web is pressed by a 
roller covered with felt, forming an inclined plane. Af- 
ter this, it is seized by a pair of rollers, between which 
it is pressed, then passing up another inclined plane of 
felt, it is again pressed between rollers. The pulp is 
thus converted into paper, and by pussing it over the 
surface of several smooth cylinders, heated by steam, 
it is rendered dry and smooth. From this process it is 
wound on a reel, dry and smooth, and ready to be cut 
for use. By an improved machinery, the pulp is intro- 
duced upon the wire web at one end of the machinery, 
and delivered in the state of perfect paper at the other 
end in the space of three or four minutes. Manufac- 
tured paper, independently of the various kinds, such 
as blotting- paper, filtering - paper, and the like, may 
be divided into three different classes: namely, writing, 
printing, and wrapping. Writing-paper is divided into 

classes,— cream wove, yellow wove, blue wove, cream 
laid, and blue laid. Printing-paper is of 2 kinds, — laid 
and wove; and there are 4 kinds of wrapping-paper, — 
bine, purple, brown, and whited-brown. The different 
sizes and names of writing, drawing, printing, and wrap- 
ping pupers are arranged in two groups, according to 
their fineness or coarseness, The following table shows 
the principal names and sizes of fine papers: 


Medium Post . 

Sheet and third Foolscap 
Sheet and a half Foolscap . 
Double Foolscap 

Double Pot.. 

Double Post 

Double Crown 
Demy . 

Printing Demy 

Medium 

Printing Medium. 


Double Elephan F 
Antiquarian .. š 63 31 
The coarser papers are similarly classified. 
There are many varicties in paper-making. Lace J 
as it is called, is much used in making ornamental work 
for fruit-baskets, bouquets, lamp-shades, print-borders, 
valentines, &c. Plain surface-colored papers are also 
much used by bookbinders, printers, button-makers, 
confectioners, &c. 

Paper, v. a. To cover or spread with paper; to furnish 
with paper-hangings; as, to paper a room.—To envelop, 
inclose, or fold in paper. 

Pa’per-faced, (-/d:t,) a. With a face as white as 


paper. 

Pa'per-hanger, n. One who covers the walls of 
rooms with paper. 

Pa’per-hangings, n. pl. Paper, ornamented or oth- 
erwise, intended for pasting on the walls of rooms, &c. 
Paper-hangings ure printed by processes similar to those 
used by the calico-printer. 

Pa’permill Village, in Vermont, a village of Ben- 
nington co. about 115 m. S. W. by S. of Moutpelier. 

Pn per-mus'lin. n. Glazed muslin, used for Iinings, c. 

Paper Nautilus, Paper-sail’or, u. (Zoil.) See 
ARGONAUT. 

Pa’per-stain’er, n. One who stains or colors paper 
for hangings, &c. 

Pa'pertown, in Pennsylvania, a village of Cumber- 
land co., abont 7 m. S. of Carlisle. 

Pa'per-weight, n. A small weight placed upon loose 
papers to prevent their being blown away by the wind, 

Pa’pery, a. Resembling paper; of the consistency of 


paper. 
Papes’cent, a. Containing pap; having the nature 


ot pap. 
Papeterie, ( pdp-a-tree’,) n. [Fr., from papier, paper. 


An ornamented case or portfolio containing paper an 
writing-materials. 

Pa'phian, a. [Lat. Paphinus. from Gr. Paphos.) (Geog.) 
Belonging, or relating to Paphos, a city of Cyprus; as, 
the Paphian goddess. 

—Pertaining to Venus, or having reference to her rites. 

—n. A native or inhabitant of Paphos. 

Paphlago’nia. (Anc. Geog.) A country of Asia Mi- 
ner, bounded on the N. by the Euxine; on the S. by 
Galatia; on the E. by the Halys, which separates it 
from Fontus; and on the W. by the river Parthenius, 
which parts it from Bithynia. P. contained 7 principal 
cities, of which Sinope (the cap.) Gangra, Amastris, and 
Sora, were the most important. It is mentioned by 
Homer, u. c. 962; was incorporated in the Lydian em- 
pire by Creesns, B. © 560-546; and in that of Persia by 
Cyrus, B. O. 546. Nominally independent for some time 
afterwards, it fell to the share of Eumenes, B. o. 323. It 
was united to Pontus by Mithridates III., B. o. 290; 
formed a part of the province of Galatia, under the Ro- 
mans, n. C. 25; and was made a separate province by 
Constantine I., (323-337.) 

Paphos. (Anc. Geog.) The name of two towns in the 
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Isle of Cyprus. The older city, Palaipaphos (now Kuk- 
los, or Konuklia), was situated in the W. part of the 
island, about 1144 m. from the coast. It was probably 
founded by the Phoenicians, and was famous, even be- 
fore Homer's time, for a temple of Venus, who was said 
to have here risen from the sea close by, whence her 
epithet Aphrodite, “ foam-sprung,” aud who was desig- 
nated the Paphian goddess. This was her chief resi- 
dence, and hither crowds of pilgrims used to come in 
ancient times. — The other Paphos, called Neopuphos 
(now Baſfu), was on the sea-coust, about 7 or 8 m. N. W. 
of the older city, and was the place in which the apostle 
Paul proclaimed the gospel before the proconsul Sergius, 
and struck the sorcerer Elymas blind. 
Papier-maché, (pap'yd-md-shd’,) n. [Fr., mushed 
paper.] A name given to articles manufactured of the 
pulp of paper, or of old paper ground up into a pulp, 
with other materials, and moulded into various forms. 
This article has been used upon an extensive scale tor 
the manufacture of mouldings, rosettes, aud other archi- 
tectural ornaments; and is also now used in this 
country for making the moulds or stereotype plates. It 
is lighter, more durable, and less brittle and liable to dam- 
age than plaster, and admits of being colored, gilt, or oth- 
erwise ornamented. Another material, similar to papier- 
maché, and extensively used, is called carton pierre. 
Another kind of papier-maché consists of sheets of paper 
pasted or glued and powerfully pressed together, 80 as 
to acquire when dry the hardness of board, and yet to 
admit, while moist, of curvature and flexure: tea-trays, 
waiters, snuff-boxes, and similar articles are thus pre- 
pared, and afterwards carefully covered by japan or 
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other varnishes, and often beautifully ornamented by 
figures or landscapes and other devices, &c., inlaid oc- 
casionally with mother-of-pearl. A mixture of sulphate 
of iron, quicklime, or glue, or white of egg, with the 
pulp for P. M., renders it to a great extent waterproof; 
and the further addition of borax and phosphate of soda 
contribates to make it almost fireproof. 

Papilio, (pa-pil’yo,) n. (bnt butterfly.) (Zodl.) The 
typical genus of the Papilionida, q. v. 

Papiliona’cer, n. (Bot.) A sub-order of plants, 
order Fubaceæ. Diag. Petals papilionaceous, imbri- 
cated in wstivation, the upper exterior. The plants of 
this sub-order are the ouly specimens known. 

Papilionaceous, (pa-pil-yo-nd’shus,) a. [Fr. papil- 
tonacé.| (Zul.) Like the butterfly. 

—n. (Fr. papilionacé, from Lat. paptlio,a butterfly.) (Bot.) 
The name xpplied to the corolla of leguminous plauts, 
from its fancied resemblance to the figure of a butterfly, 
(Fig. 65.) It consists of a large upper petal or vexillum, 
two lateral petals called ale, and two intermediate 
petals forming x carina, 

Papilion’‘ide, n. pl. (Zodl.) A family of insecta, 
embracing |e pi- 
doptera, which 
are the largest of 
our butterflies, 
and which gener- 
ally have their 
hind-wings ex- 
tended into a tail- 
like appendage 
(Fig. 2041.) 

Papilia, u.; pl. 
Para. [Lat. 
(Anat.) Smal 
eminences, more 
or less promi- 
nent, at the sur- 
face of several parts, particularly of the skin and mu- 
cons membranes, containing the ultimate expansions of 
the vessels and nerves, and are susceptible in sume 
cases of a kind of erection. — Dunglison. 

(Bot.) A small, elongated, or nipple-shaped protuber- 
ance. — Gray. 

Pap'illary. Pap’illose, a. [Fr. papillaire, papil- 
leur] Pertaining to, or resembling the nipple, or nip- 
ple-like parts, such as small eminences on the surface 
of the tongue, &c.; covered with papilla; warty; ver- 
Tucose. 

Pap'illate, v.n. To grow into a nipple, or into the 
form of a nipple. 

Da. (Bot.) Having papillæ. 

Papilliform, a. [Lat. papilla, nipple, and forma, 
form.] Nipple-shaped. 

Pap'lllon (or Bia Paritton) River, in Nehraska, 
rises in Washington co.. and flowing generally 8.S.E., 
enters the Missouri River in Sarpy co. 

Pap'illote. n. [From Fr. papillon.) A lady's curl- 
paper ; — also, sometimes, a cigarette. 

Pap’‘illous, a. Same as PAPILLARY, J. v. 

Pa'pin, Denis, a French physician, n at Blois, 1647. He 
studied medicine in Paris, practised for some time as 
physician, deroted himself subsequently entirely to the 
study of physies, went to England, where he became 
member of the Royal Society, in 1681, and was called to 
the chair of mathematics in the university of Marburg, 
in Hesse-Cassel. D. there, 1714. To P. undonbtedly be- 
longs the high honor of having first applied steam to 
produce motion by raising a piston: he combined with 
this the simplest means of producing a vacuum beneath 
the ruised piston. viz., by condensation of xqneous va- 
por; he is also the inventor of the * safety-valve,” an 
essential part of his “ Digester,” (q. r.) By this latter 
machine, P. showed that liqnids in a vacunm ean be 
put in a state of ebullition at a much lower tempera- 
ture than when freely exposed to the air. T's sagacity 
led him to many other discoveries; he discovered the 
principle of action of the siphon, improved the pnen- 
matio machine of Otto de Guericke, and took part 
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against Leibnitz in the discussion concerning “living” 
aud e dead ” forces. 

Pa pist. u. [Fr. papiste, from pape, the pope.) A Ro- 
man Catholic; one who adheres to the Church of Rome 
and the authority of the Pope;—origiually used by 
Protestants. 

Papis tic, Papis'tical,a. Conſormable to the doc- 
Sue UF practice which requires submission to the Pope; 
popish. 

Papis‘tically, adv. In a papistical manner. 

Pa pistry, u. The doctrines of the Church of Rome; 
popery ;—a term used by Protestants. 

Papoose’, Pappoose’,n. The name given by N. 
American Indians tu a babe or young child. 

Pappose’, Pap’pous, u. Downy; turnished with 
downy hairs, as the seeds of certain plants. 

Pap’pus, n. [Gr. pappos.| ( Bot.) A term applied to the 
calyx of Asterucra, and allied orders, which exists in 
the rudimentary condition of a cup or membranous 
coronet, or in the more perfect state of slender hairs or 
scales, or iu sume other similar condition, at the top of 
the achenium or fruit. 

Paps of Jura, four mountains of the island of Jura, 
Hebrides, Scotland. The highest hus au elevation of 
2.470 ivet. 

Pap’py,«. Like pap; soft; succulent. 

Pap ‘ua, or New Guinea, u large island of the Eastern 
Archipelago, the lurgest of the globe after Austialia, 
between Lat. 0° 30’ und 10° 4“ S., Lon. 13. to 101° su’ 
E„ having N. and N E. the Pacific Ocean, S. Torres 
Strait, and W. the Moluccas Seu. It is abt. 1,200 m, in 
length from N. W. to S. E.; area, estimated at 250,000 
sq.m. Desc, P. is deeply indented by several bays, but 
of which, as also of most of the interior, very little is 
known as yet. The surface is generally mountainous, 
and covered with palm and other timber of large size. 
There are several high peaks, the principal of which is 
Mount Owen Stanley, with nn elevation of 13,205 feet 
The soil is very fertile, and the climate generally healthy. 
Rivers. Ambernon, or Rochussen, Airds River, the 
Ueta-Nata, and the Karoefa. Prod, Rice, sugar-cane, 
tobacco, cocoa-nuts, Sugo, bananas, oranges, lemons, Ac. 
Min. Gold, coal, and ironstone. The inhabitants are of 
two distinct races, those of the W. being negroes, aud 
those of the E. resembling the South-Sea Islanders, They 
are governed by native chiefs, though nominally under 
the authority of the sultan of Tidore. They do not 
seem to have any particular idea of religion, though 
there are temples with carved figures, &c. They are 
generally of fine figure, and the women are said to be 
remarkably chaste, and consider marriage indissoluble. 
P. was discovered by the Portuguese in 1511, and visited 
by the Dutch in 1615. In consequence of a survey made 
of the S. W. coast by Klott, the Dutch tounded a colony in 
1828, aud in 1872 England took possession of the island. 
Rich gold depusits were discovered in 1878, 

Pap’uan, a. (Geog.) Belonging, or having reference 
to, the island of Papua, or New Guinea. 

—n. (Geh.) A native or inhabitant of Papua. 

Pap’ula, n.; pl. PAPULX. [Lat.] (d.) A small acu- 
minated elevation of the cuticle with au inflamed base ; 
very seldom containing a fluid, or suppurating. and com- 
monly terminating in scurf or desquamation Dunglison. 

Pap'udo Bay, an inlet of the Pacific Ocean, in Chili, 
abt. 45 m. N. E. of Valparaiso. 

Pap’ulose, Pap’ular, a. Covered with papulm. 

Pap’‘ulous, a. full of pimples. 

Papyrus, (pa-pi’rus.) (Bot.) A genus of plants, order 
Cyperaceæ. P. antiquorum, the Bulrush of the Nile, is 
celebrated on account of the soft cellular substance in 
the interior of its stems, having been in common use by 
the ancients for making a kind of paper. The uses of 
the papyrus 
were not con- 
fined to the 
making of pa- 
per alone, but 
it was also 
used for mak- 
ing sail- 
cloth, cord- 
age, and 
wearing ap- 
parel. At tlie 
present day, 
it is still used 
for some of 
these pur- 
poses. In Ab- 
yssinia, boats A 
are also made 
by weaving 
the stems 
closely to- 
gether, and 
covering 
them with a 
sort of resin- 
ons matter. 
The roots are 
also used for = 
fuel. Its most 
ancient and = 
important 
use, however, 
was for the 
manufacture 
of paper. P. 
steula, n Sicil- 
ian species, had likewise been employed for the same 
purpose. H. corymbosus is extensively used in Iudia for 
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the manufacture of the celebrated In ian matting. The 
paper made by the Egyptians from the P, plant was 
used for writing about B. € 2000. The rolls of that ma- 
terial were made kuown iu Europe through the French 
expedition, in 1798; specimens of which were priuted 
by Cadet in 1805. Philostratus mentions it as a staple 
Manufacture of Alexandria, in 244. It continned to be 
used in Luly till about the 12th century. In the ruins 
of Herculaneum 1,756 rolls were found about 1753. 

Papyra’ceous, Papyr’ean, a. [From Lat. papy- 
rus; Fr. pupyracé.| Pertaining, or relating to the 
papyrus, or papyri. 

Pap’yrine, x. A modification of paper formed on dip- 
ping it into sulphuric acid, washing, immersing in di- 
lute ammonia, re-wushing and drying. The product is 
tough and durable. It is communly called vegetable 
parchment. 

Papyr ‘raphy. n. [Gr. papyros, and graphein, to 
write. j method of taking impressions from a sort of 
pasteboard covered with a calcareous substance. Wore. 

Paque, (pik,) n. [Fr] Same as Pascua, g. v. 

Paque'ta, an island of Brazil, in the Bay of Rio de 
Janeiro. 

Pär, n. [Lat. par, paris, equal.] State of equality; 
equal value; equivalence without discount or premium; 
as, gold is at par.— Equality of condition; parity of 
circumstances, 

On a par, on a level; equal; co-existent in the same 
condition or on the same terms; as, they are both ona 
par.— Pur of exchange. (Com.) See ExcHance. —Par 
value, nominal value, 

Para. n. Turk., from Pers. pdrah.] A Turkish cur- 
reut coin, being the fortieth part of a piastre, or about 
one quarter of a cent. 

Par’a. A prefix derived from the Greek, signifying be 
side, beyond. 

Para. [Pg., father of waters.) The name formerly ap- 
plied to the Amazons River, Brazil, but now only given 
to its S. month or estuary. It leaves the main stream 
abt. Lat. 1° S., Lon. 50° 30’ W., and flowing a circuitous 
8., then E., then N. E course, enters the Atlantic Ocean, 
after receiving the Tocantins and several less important 
streams. It is 200 m. in length, and varies from 12 to 40 
m. in width. 

Para, a large N. E. prov. of Brazil, bordering on the At- 
lantic Ocean, and 
having an area of 
983,598 sq. miles 
Rivers. Amazons, 
Para, Rio Negro, 
Tocantins, Madei- 
ru, Tapajos, and 
many others. — 
Surface, mostly 
elevated, being a 
portion of the 
great table-lauds 
ot Brazil; soil, in 
general fertile, 
producing almost 
every variety of 
tropical fruits, 
vegetables, and 
cereals in abund- 
ance. Pop 385.000. 

Par, (formerly Be- 
lem,) a city and 
sea-port, cap. of 
the above prov., 
at the mouth of, 
the River Para, 
opposite the isl- 
and of Joanes or 
Marajo, estimated 
about 60 m. from 
the Atlantic, and 
300 miles W. N. W. 
of Maranhad; Lat. 
10 30 S., Lon. 45° 
22’ 33” W. It 
stands in a fertile 
plain, and is one 
of the finest of 
Brazilian cities, 
its streets being 
straight, and the houses almost all of stone, and Both 
solid and elegant. The cathedral and governor's palace 
are said to be magnificent edifices. Para has a judicial 
tribunal, royal college, botanic garden, hospital, theatre, 
and arsenal. The harbor is confined, and is said to be 
diminishing in depth; the approach from the ocean is 
also rather difficult, and it is always expedient to take 
on board n pilot at the mouth of the estuary. The prin- 
cipal articles of export are cocoa, of which it exports 
above 35,000 bags; caoutchouc, of which it is the prin- 
cipal mart; with isinglass, rice, drugs, and cotton, 
amounting in all from $750,000 to $850,000 a year. The 
sugar grown in the neighborhod is bad, the soil not 
being favorable for the cane. Ships of war have been 
built here; and timber used to be exported to Lisbon 
for the nse of the arsenals. The climate of Para is very 
hot, and thunder-storms occur almost daily. It was 
formerly deemed very unhealthy, but in this respect it 
has latterly materially improved. By. abt. 25,000. 

Par'able, n. [(Fr parabole; Gr. parabdlé, from para, 
beside, and ball, to throw.) A fable or allegorical re- 
lation, or representation of something real in life or 
nature, from which a moral is drawn for instruction; as 
the parables of the New Testament. 

—v.a. To describe or represent by fiction, fable, or al- 


legory. 
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Parab/ola, un.: pl. PARABOLAS. . parabole; Gr. 
parabdlé.| (Geom.) One of the conic sections formed by 
the intersection of a plane and a cone, when the plane 
passes parallel to the side of the cone. — See ELLIPSE. 

Parab’‘ole, n. [Lat., from Gr. parabdlé.j] ( Rhet.) Com- 
parison; similitude; a parable. 

Parabol'ic, Parabol'ical, a. Expressed by par- 
able or allegorical representation; as, parabolical de- 
scription. —Of, or belonging to a parabola; having the 
form of a parabola; as, u parabolic curve. 

Parabolic conoid. See PAnAUOLOID. — Parabolic spin- 
dle, the solid generated by the rotation of a parabole 
abont any double ordinate. — Parabolic spiral, a spiral 
curve supposed to be formed by the periphery of a semi- 
parabola, when its axis is wrapped about a circle. — 
Parabolic pyramidoid, w solid generated by supposing 
all the squares of the ordinates applicable to the par- 
ubola, so placed that the axis shall pass through all their 
centres at right angles, in which ĉase the aggregate of 
the planes will form the solid called the parabolic pyr- 
amidoid, the solidity of which is equal to the product 
of the bases and half the altitude. 

Parabol ically, adv. After the manner, or by way, of 
purable. — In the form of a parabola. 

Paraboliform, a. [From Lat. parabola, and forma, 
shape.] Like a parabola in form. 

Parab’olist, n. A writer or expositor of paraboles. 

Parab‘oloid, n. [Gr. parabolé, parabola, aud eidos, 
form.] (Geom.) The solid generated by the rotation of 
a parabola about its axis, which remains fixed. A frus- 
tum of u paraboloid is the lower solid formed by a plane 
passing parallel to the base of a paraboloid. (Sometimes 
termed a parabolic conoid.) 

Paraboloid’al, a. Belonging to, or resembling, a 
paraboloid. 

Paracatu, or Parazartu, (pa-ra-sa-too’,) a city of Bra- 
zil, on a river of the same name, (an affluent of the Sido 
Francisco,) abt. 350 m. N. N. W. of Riv de Janeiro. It 
contains a Latin school, and was once noted fur the rich 
gold and diamond mines in the vicinity. 

Paracel’sian, Paracel’sist, n. A follower of 
the system of medical practice initiated by Paracelsus. 

—a. Pertaining, or having reference to Paracelsus or his 
practice. 

Paracel’sas, theosophist, pepieta and chemist, was 
B. at Einsiedeln, near Zurich, in 1493. His real name 
was PHILIP THEOPHRASTUS BOURBAST VON HOHENHEIM, 
but he assumed the high-sounding name of AUREOLUS 
THEOPARASTUS PARACELSUS. He learned the rudiments 
of alchemy, astrology, and medicine from his father, 
and then became a wandering scholar, visiting almost 
all parts of Europe, and gathering information from 
physicians, barbers, old women, conjurers, &c. He made 
some fortunate cures, and announced that he had dis- 
covered an elixir which would prolong life indetinitely ; 
whereby he made himself, for a time, an immense repu- 
tation of physic and surgery in the University of Basle, 
and there set the example of lecturing in the vulgar 
tongue. But his arrogance, coarseness of language, and 
habits of drunkenness and debauchery, soon destroyed 
his fame and influence, and he lost his professorship, 
and lett Basle at the end of 1527. The rest of his life 
was spent in roving from place to place, practising med- 
icine, indulging in low habits, and writing his books, 
which were published in 10 vols. 4to. Notwithstanding 
all his faults, errors, and absurdities, P. gave a new 
direction to medical science, by his doctrine that the 
true use of chemistry is not to make gold, but to pre- 

re medicines; nnd from his day the study of chem- 
istry became a necessary part of a medical education. 
He opposed the theories of Galen and Avicenna, and 
publicly burnt their works at Basle; and their long 
reign came to an end. P. made great use of the Cabal- 
istic writers, udopted the grossest pantheism, boasted 
of his own divine inspiration, and employed many new 
and barbarous words, and used old ones in new senses, 
thns obscuring his opinions. D. at Salzburg, 1541. 

Paracente'sis, n. [Lat.; Gr. para, at the side, and 
kentein, to pierce.) (Surg.) The operation of tapping 
any of the cavities of the body for the purpose of with- 
drawing a contained fluid. 

Paracen’tric, Paracen’trical, a. (Math.) Ap- 
plied to a curve line having this property, that a heavy 
body descending along it by the force of gravity will 
approach to or recede from a centre or fixed point, by 
equal distances in equal times. 

P. motion. (Astron.) The rate at which a planet ap- 
proaches neurer to or recedes farther from the sun or 
centre of attraction in a given interval. 

Parachronism, (-ăk'ron-ism,) n. [Gr. para, beyond, 
and chronos, time.] A chronological error by which an 
event is post-dated as regards the actual time of occur- 
rence. 

Parachute, (-) n. Fr., from parer, to ward off, 
and chute, to fall.) A machine attached to a balloon, to 
retard the velocity of descent, or to enable the aéronaut 
to desert his car at any moment, and come gently to the 
earth. Such has been the intention and aim in the fab- 
rication of these machines; but though one or two suc- 
cessful descents have been effected by the means of this 
contrivance, they have, generally speaking, signally 
failed, the true principle of buoyancy not having yet 
been applied to the parachute as to render it either 
trustworthy or safe. 

Paraclet, (par’a-klai,) a village of France, dept. of 
Aude, 3 m. from Nngent-sur-Seine. Here are the ruins 
of the convent founded by Abelard in the 12th cent., of 
which Heloise was ubbeas. 

Pnr'aelete, n. pr paraclet ; Lat. paracletus, from Gr. 
para, beside, and kalein, to call.) An advocate; one 
summoned to aid, sustain, or support; — hence, the 
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comforter, consoler, or intercessor; — a term applied to 
the Holy Spirit. 

Paraclif'ta, in Arkansas, a post-village, cap. of Sevier 
co., ubt. 165 in. S.W. of Little Rock. 

Par'aclose, Par'close, Per’close, n. (O. Fr. 
parclose, from Lat, per, through, and cluudere, clausum, 
to close.) (Arch.) A screen dividing u chapel trom the 
body of a church. 

Paracros'tic, n. [Or. para, and akrostichon.) (Lit.) 
A poetical effusion in which the first contains, in due 
order, all the letters which initial the remaining verses 
of the piece. 

Paracyan’ogen, n. (Chem.) A brown, solid matter, 
having the sume composition with gaseous cyanogen, 
aud produced by the decomposition of cyunide of mer- 
cury by heut. Form. CN. 

Parade’, n. [Fr., military show or review; from Lat. 
paru, paratus, to place in order.] Display ; gaudy show; 
exhibition; ostentation; — hence, military review or 
display; order und array of troops for inspection, &c.; — 
hence, also, the place where suldiers assemble for exer- 
cise, mounting guard, and the like.— Pompous pro- 
cession, show, or spectacle. — Act of parrying a thrust 
in fencing. (A Gallicisin.) 

Parade of a field-work. (Fortif.) The space within 
the lines of a parapet. — Parade of a permanent work, 
the space inclosed within the rampart of u fort. 

—v.a. To exhibit in a pompous manner; to show off 
ostentatiously; to make a spectacle of; as, a match- 
making mamma parades her marriageable daughters. — 
To assemble and array or marshal in military order; as, 
to parade troops. 

—v.n. To go or walk about for show. — To assemble and 
be marshalled in military order; to go about in military 
procession, 

Paradigm, (pir’a-dim,) n. [Gr. paradeigma.] A pat- 
tern; u model; an example. (k) 

(Gram.) Au example of a verb conjugated in the sev- 
eral moods, tenses, and persons. 

Paradigmatiic, u. (Eccl. Hist.) A compiler of the 
memoirs of religious worthies, us cxumples of Christian 
excellence. 

Paradigmatically, adv. By paradigm; in the way 
of example or model. 

Paradis, (par-a-dé’,) n. ml A wet- dock. -The upper 
yullery of a theatre; in Eugland, tie gallery sacred to 
the * gods.” 

Paradisa‘ic, Paradisa‘ical, a. Pertaining, or re- 
lating to, or resembling paradise ; paradisal. 

Par’adisal, a. Same as PARADISAIC, Q. v. 

Paradise, n. [Fr. paradis = Gr. pardeisos, a park or 
pleasure-grounds; an Oriental word, in Ar. furdds, pl. 
Jarddis ; Sansk. paradésha, a land elevated and culti- 
vated; Lut. paradisus.) ( Script.) The Garden of Kden, 
the abode of Adam and Eve after their creation. — 
Hence, a region of ineffable bliss; a place of unalloyed 
delight. — Heaven, the seat of eternal felicity for sunc- 
tified souls after death. 

(Arch.) The cloistered courtin front of a church; 
also, the private apartment of a convent. — A church- 
yard or cemetery ; à parvis. 

Grains of Puradise. See AMOMUM. 

Bird of Paradise. See PARADISEIDÆ. 


Paradise, in Illinois, a post-village and township of 
Coles co,, abt, 80 m. E S. E. of Springfield; total pop. 
abt. 1,500. 

Paradise, in Pennsylvania, a post-village and town- 
ship of Lancaster co., ubt. 10 m. E. of Lancaster; pop. 
of township, abt. 2,700. — A township of Monroe co.; 
pop. about 900.— A township of York co.; pop. abt. 
1,600. 

Paradis’ean, d. Of, or having reference to paradise. 

Paradise 'idze, n. (Zoél.) The Bird-of-Paradise 
family, comprising Insessores birds peculiar to New 
Guiuea and adjacent islands, and distinguished for their 
wonderfully developed and beautiful plumage. The 
genus Puradisea 
is the principal 
one. The Great 
Emerald Paradiso 
Bird, P. apoda, 
from the tip of 
the bill to the end 
of the long side- 
feathers, is about 
two feet, but to 
the end of the real 
tail abt. 12 inches, 
the size of the 
bird being that of 
a thrush. The 
bill is slightly 
bent, and of a 
greenish color; 
the base being 
surrounded, for 
the distance of 


half au inch, with Fig. 2044.—GREAT BIRD OF PARADISE, 
close - set, velvet- 


like black plumes, Genaues apoda.) 


with a varying lustre of gold-green; the head, together 
with the back part of the neck, is of a pale gold-color, 
the throat and fore part of the neck of the richest 
changeable gold-green; the whole remainder of the 
plumage on the body and tail is of a fine deep chestnut, 
except on the breast, which is of a deep purple color. 
From the upper part of each side of the body, beneath 
the wings, springs a vast assemblage of extremely long, 
loose, broad floating plumes, of the most delicate tex- 
ture and appearance; in some specimens of a bright 
deep yellow, in others of a paler hue, but mest of them 
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marked by a few longitudinal dark red spots; and from 
the middle of the rump spring a pair of nuked shafts, 
considerably exceeding iu length even to the long loose 
plumes of the sides. 

Paradisi/acal, Paradis‘ial, Paradis‘ian, a. 
(Lat. paradisiacus.) Pertaining, or relating to paradise, 
or to a place of supreme felicity; applicable to, or re- 
sembling, Eden or paradise. 

Paradis‘ic, Puradis/ical, a. Samo as PARADISIA- 
CAL, q. v. 3 

Parados. n. [Fr., from parer, to guard, and dos, Lat. 
dorsum, tack.) (Fortif.) An earthwork thrown up to 
protect the rear of a battery. 

Par’adox,n. [Fr. puraduze; Gr. paradozia, marvel- 
lousuess — para, contrary to, and dora, opinion A 
tenet, assertion, or a term applied to any proposition 
which seems to be absurd, or at variance with common 
sense, or to contradict some previously ascertained 
truth; though, when properly investigated, it may 
prove to be perfectly well founded. 

Paradox'ical, a. Possessing the nature of a para- 
dox. — Disposed to tenets, notions, or abstractions, con- 
trary to accepted opinions aud received convictions; — 
applied to persons, 

Paradox’ically,adv. In a paradoxical way or man- 
ner, or in n manner seemingly absurd. 

Paradox’icalness, n. State or quality of being 
paradoxical. 

Paradox Lake, in New Jersey, a small sheet of 
ynter in the S. part of Essex co., covers an area of abt. 

sq. m. 

Paradoxy. un. A paradoxical statement or argument; 

also, paradoxicalness. 


Par‘affine, (ein,) n. [Fr., from Lat. parum, too little, 
and ajiinis, akin.) (Client.) A waxy substance obtained. 
by the distillation, at a low temperature, of conl-tar, 
pess, petroleum, and other bodies of a similar nature. 
ts most abundant source is, however, Bog-head coal, 
from which it is now extracted in enormous quantities 
for the manufacture of candles, which are superior in 
every way to those made of the finest wax or the finest 
stearic acid. It is a white, hard, transincent body, 
melting at 110°, burning with a bright white flame. It 
is insoluble in water, but is readily dissolved by alcohol 
and ether. It is unacted on by the strongest mineral 
acids, chlorine, or the alkalies; hence its name, from 
parum affinis, without affinity. From forming no com- 
pounds with any known substance, its atomic constitu- 
tion cannot be determined; it cdntains, however, equal 
atomic proporticns of carbon and hydrogen. 
Paragoge, (-gojé,) n. [Lat. and Fr., from Gr. para- 
go-gé — pura, and agé, to lend.) (Gram.) The addition 
ora letter or syllable at the eud of a word, as olden for 
old, 

Paragog’ic, Paragog'ical, a. Relating to, or 
constituting a paragoge ; serving to lengthen a word. 
Par’agon, n. (Fr. parangon, from Gr. paragé, to puss 

by — paru, and agé, to lead.) Something that surpasses 
or is supremely excellent; a model or pattern, as 
example by way of distinction, implying superior ex- 
cellence or perfection ; as, a paragon of beauty. 
—v. d. {Er paragonar.]) To come into emulation with; 
to rival ; to equal. 
“ A maid that paragons description.” — Shake. 
—v.n. To pretend to rivalry or equality. (u.) 
Par’agram, n. (Gr. . A substitution 
of one word or letter of a word for another; a play upon 
words, or a pun. 
Paragram’matist, n. A punster. 
Par‘agraph, (-grd/,) n. [Er paragraphe; Gr. para, 
and graphe, to write.) A distinct part of a discourse or 
writing; any portion or section of a writing or chapter 
which relates to a particular point, whether consisting 
of one sentence or many sentences. — A marginal note, 
employed to direct attention to something in a text, or 
to indicate a change of subject; — as, for instance, the 
character J. used as a reference, or to mark u division. 
—A brief notice; a sententious remark ; a short passage; 
as, a newspaper paragraph. 
—v.a. To express puragraphically; to write in the form 
of a paragraph. — To notice in a paragraph. 
Paragraplic, Paragraph ‘ical, a. Consisting 
of paragraphs, or short divisions, with breaks. 
Paragraph’ically, adv. By paragraphs; in the 
manner ot short sentences, with breaks. 
|Parag’raphist, n. A writer of paragraphs. 
Paragraphis'tical, a. Pertaining, or having refer- 
ence to a paragraph or paragraphs. 
Par’agrass, n. (Bot.) See LEOPOLDINIA. 
Paraguaçu’, or PaRAOGUAZU', n river of Brazil, flowin; 
into the Bay of Tudos-os-Santos, abt. 35 m. W. N. W. o 
Sao Salvador. 
Paragua’no, a peninsula of Venezuela, extending 
iuto the Caribbean Sea; Lat. 12° N., Lon. 70° W. 
| Paraguay, (pd-rd-gwai’,) a state of S. America, nom- 
inally republican, lying principally between the 2lst 
and th degrees of S. Lat., and the 54th aud d8th of W. 
Lon.; having N. and E. Brazil; S. E. and S. tle territory 
of La Plata; and W. the latter republic and Bolivia. 
Shape nearly oblong; length, N. to S., abt. 460 m. Esti- 
mated area, 73,000 sq. m. The inhabitants are composed 
of whites of Spanish descent, native Indians, negroes, 
and mixed races originating from the foregoing, those 
of Indo-Spanish descent greatly prepouderating. P. 
is an inland peninsula, inclosed E. and S. by the Parana 
and its tributary the Yajuari, and W. and N.W. by the 
rivers Paraguay and Blanco. A chain of mountains, 
the Sierra Amambahy, enters P. on the N, runs through 
it near its centre to near Lat. 26°, and then divides into 
two branches, inclosing the basin of Tibiquari. From 
the undivided chain many small rivers flow on either 
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side to join the Parana and the Paraguay, and are all 
swollen in the rainy season, so as to inuudate a con- 
siderable extent of couetry. There is but one lake, that 
of Ypao, worth mentioning; extensive marshes, however, 
abound in the W. The climate is temperate, but damp. 
P, in point of fertility, forms a favorable contrast to 
the adjacent parts of the Argentine republic. It is well 
wooded, and diversified with undulating hills and ver- 
dant vales. Almost half the entire territory is national 
property. It consists of pasturage lands and forests, 
which have never been granted to individuals; the 
estate of the Jesuit mission, and a great nuinber of 
country houses and farming establishments, were confis- 
cated by the dictator Francia.—Zodl. The ostrich is seen 
in the plains of P., and is remarkable for its immense 
size, fine plumage, and swift motion. The wild animals 
are the jaguar or tiger, the puma or cougar, the black 
bear, the ant-bear, and the tapir, or river-cow. Mos- 
quitoes, and an innumerable variety of insects infest 
both the waters and 
the land, with 
snakes, vipers, and 
scorpions. Thegreat 
boa - constrictor is 
found in the moist 
places adjoining the 
rivers, and some 
parti are haunted 

y the vampire-bat. 
Prad. The tem- 
perate parts abonnd 
with all kinds of 
grain, beans. peas, 
melons, cucumbers, 
and European vege- 
tables and fruits. 
The other products 
are medicinal plants 
and the P. tea, or 
maté, a plant, an 
infusion of which 
supplies the inhab- 
itants with a re- 
freshing drink. 
The forests abound 
with a variety of 
woods, medicinal 
and aromatic, and 
many of them yield- 
ing useful dyes. The 
trade of P. consists 
in the export of its 
tea, tobacco, sugar, 
cotton, hides, tal- 
low, wax, honey, 


cattle, horses, 
mules, wool, leather, 
hemp, rice, and ornamental timber. P. was first dis- 
covered by Sebastian Cabot, in the year 1526. In 1556 
the Jesuits made their appearance, and by the effect 
of gentleness and policy, succeeded in obtaining a great 
ascendancy over the minds of the natives, and in estab- 
lishing settlements in different parts of the country. In 
1768 they were expelled, and soon after the Indians, 
already half civilized, relapsed into their former bar- 
barism. In 1811 the people rebelled against the yoke 
of Spain. In 1817, Francia was elected dictator, and 
until 1844, foreigners were excluded from the country. 
In 1841 General Lopez, elected president. succeeded to 
Francia, and he, in his turn, was succeeded by his son, 
Don Francisco Solano Lopez, in 1862. In 1865, E. be- 
came involved in war with Brazil, Uruguay, and the 
Argentine Republic. (See Lopez.) In 1870, after the 
death of President Lopez, the country submitted to the 
allies, who imposed a war indemnity. There are but 
five towns in P.—Assumption, the capital, is situated on 
the left bank of Paraguay River, in Lat. 25° 18” 8., Lon. 
57° 30’ W. It was founded in 1535 by the Spanish, and 
soon became a place of importance. Its pop. (1876) was 
20,000. — Pop. of Paraguay, 1876, 293,844. In 1878, the 
Prest. of the U. S., acting as arbitrator, decided a 
boundary dispute that had existed since the war be- 
tween P. and the Argentine Confederation in favorof F. 

Paraguay, a large river of S. America, an affluent 
of the Parana (q. v.), rises in the Brazilian prov. of Matto 
Grosso, on a plateau of red sandstone, in Lat. 130 30 S., 
Lon. abt. 55° 50’ W., 9,535 feet above sea-level. Pursuing a 
S. W. course, and after flowing through a level countr, 
covered with thick forests, the P. is joined from the W. 
by the Jauru, in Lat. 16° 20 8. It then continues to 
flow S. through the marsh of Xarayes, which, during 
the season when the stream rises, is an expansive waste 
of waters, stretching far on each side of the stream, and 
extending from N. to S. over abt. 200 m. The river still 
pursues a circuitous but generally southward course, 
forming from 20° to 22° S. the boundary-line between 
Brazil and Bolivia, thence flowing S.S. W. throngh the 
territories of Paraguay to its junction with the Parana, 
in Lat. 27° 17'S., a few m. above the town of Corrientes. 
Its chief affluents are the Cuyaba, Tacoary, Mondego, 
and Apa on the left; and the Jauru, Pilcomayo, and Ver- 
mejo on the right. The entire length of the river is 
estimated at 1,800 m.; it is onan average about half a 
mile in width, and is navigable for steamers to the 
mouth of the Cuyaba, 100 m. above the town of Co- 
rumba, The waters of the P., which are quite free from 
obstructions, were declared open to all nations in 1852; 
and since 1858, the great water-system, of which this 
river forms such an important part. was regularly trav- 
ersed by steamers plying between Buenos Ayres on the 
Rio de Ja Plata. 


Fig. 2045.—INDIAN OF PARAGUAY. 
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Paraguayan, (-gwi’an,)n. (Geog.) A native or in- 
habitant of Paraguay. 

au. (Geog.) Pertaining or reluting to Paraguay, or its 
people. 

Paraguay Ten, u. Sve ILex. 

Parahiba-do-Sul, or Sour HeRN PARAHIBA, a river 
of Brazil, towing iuto the Atlantic Ocean at São João de 
Praya, abt. Lat. 21° 40 8., Lou. 40° 60’ W., after a course 
of abt. 500 m. 

Parahiba-do-Sul, a town of Brazil, on the above 
river, abt. 40 in. N. of Rio de Janeiro; pop. 2,500. 

Parahitin’ga, a town of Brazil, abt. 140 m. N. E. of 
Sao Paulo; pap. 5,000. 

Parahyba, Panauipa, or PARAInA, (pa-ra-ee’ba,) in 
Brazil, a river which rises in the valley between the 
sierras of Cavriris and Boboreima, and flowing a general 
E. by N. course of 270 m., enters the Atlantic Ocean 
abt. Lat. 70 8’ S., Lon. 34° 4% W. 

Paranyaa, an E. prov. of Brazil, bordering on the Atlantic 
Ocean. It lies between Lat. 6° and 8° S., and Lon. 34° 
40’ and 38° 40’ W., and has an area of 40,985 sq. m. 
Rivers. Parahyba and Mamanguape. Surface, mostly 
elevated, and in the W. parts mountainous; soil, geu- 
erally fertile. Prod. Sugar, cotton, Brazil-wood, drugs, 
timber, c. Ezpts. Cotton, sugar, und rum. Pop.345,000. 

PARAHYBA, a handsome town, cap. of the above prov., on 
the river of the same name, abt, 10 m. from the sea, and 
65 m. from Pernambuco; pop. abt. 18,000. 

Paraleip’sis, Paralep'sis, Paralip’sis, n. 
(Gr.; Fr. paralipse.] ( Rhet.) The artificially exhibited 


omission_or slight mention of some important point, in 
order to impress the hearers with indignation, pity, &c., 
called by the Latins prateritio, omissin, &c. 

Para’lian, n. [From Gr. para, beside, and als, sen.] 
A dweller by the sea. (n.) 

Karalipon ena, n. pl. [Lat., from Gr. paraleipo- 
ment, things omitted.) Things left out, — hence, a sup- 
plement containing something omitted in a preceding 
work, as the two Books of Chronicles, which are sup- 
plementary to those of Kings. 

Parallac’'tic, Parallac’tical, a. [Fr. parallac- 
tique.) Belonging, or relating to the parallax of a hea- 
venly body. 

Parallax, (pér’dl-ldks,) n. [Gr. parallaxis, aberra- 
tion.] (Astron.) The change of place in a heavenly 
body in consequence of being viewed from different 
points. The difference between the place of a celestial 
body, as seen from the surface and from the centre of the 
earth at the same instant, is called the diurnal P. The 
change of place in a celestial body, in consequence of be- 
ing viewed from the opposite extremities of the earth’s 
orbit, is called the annual P. It is from the P. in the 
abstract that we derive all our knowledge of the dis- 
tance and magnitude of the bodies which are visible in 
the heavens. 

Parallel, a. r. parallele; Gr. parallélos— para, 
beside, and allélon, of one another.] Going on side by 
side, having the same direction or tendency; running 
in accordance with e ae PRN ee Hay a resem- 
blance through many particulars; equal; like; simi- 
lar; as, a parallel case, a parallel position. 

(Geom.) A term applied to lines, figures, and bodies, 
which are everywhere equidistant from each other, or 
which, if ever so far produced, would never meet. 

Parallel bars. (Mach.) The rods parallel to the cen- 
e beum, joining the connecting link at the lower 
ends. 

Parallel motion. The connection between the top of 
the piston-rod and the beams of a steam-engine:—a 
term given to a contrivance invented by James Watt, 
for converting a reciprocating circular motion into an 
alternating rectilinear motion. — Parallel rod, or cou- 
pling rod, a rod that connects the crank-pins of the driv- 
ing-wheels of a steam-engine, as distinguished from 
the connecting rod, or that rod which connects the cross- 
head with the crank-pin.— Parallel ruler, an instru- 
ment consisting of two wooden, brass, or steel rulers, 
equally broad throughout, and go joined together by the 
cross blades as to open to different intervals, and ac- 
cede and recede, yet still retaining their parallelism. 

Parallel sailing. (Navig.) Sailing on a parallel of 
latitude. 

Parallel sphere. (Astron. and pee) That position of 
the sphere in which the equator coincides with the hori- 
zon, and the poles are in the zenith and nadir. 

Parallel, u. A line which, throughout its entire ex- 
tent, is equidistant from another line. 

„Who made the spider parallels design ? — Pope. 

—A line on the globe, parallel to the equator, and marking 
the latitude. — Direction conformable to that of another 
line.— Conformity continued through many particulars, 
or in all essential points; resemblance; likeness. 

“*"Twixt earthly females and the moon, 
All parallels exactly run.” — Swift. 

—Anything equal to, or resembling another in all essential 
particulars; counterpart ; as, where shall we find his 
parallel — Comparison made, or similitude described; 
as, to draw a parallel between Cæsar and Napoleon I. 

( Fort.) In the assault of a fortress, a wide trench par- 
allel to the attacked work, protected by the besieged 
troops. The parallels*are connected by approaches or 
zi 


gzags. 
( Printing.) A mark of reference [thus || ] employed 
to direct attention to notes at the foot or in the margin 
of a page. 

Parallel of altitude. (Astron.) Small circles of the 
sphere parallel to the horizon. 


Parallel of declination, (Astron.) See DECLINATION. 
Parallel of latitude. (Astron, and Geog.) See LATITUDE. 


Parallel, v. a. To place so as to be parallel with. — 
To level; to equalize; as, “his life is parallel d.“ 
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(Shaks.) — To correspond to; as, to parallel another in 
eloquence. — To be equal to; to resemble in all essen- 
tial particulars; as, nothing can parallel his stupidity, 
— To compare; as, to parallel an iden with another. 
Parallelism, n. (Fr. parallclisme.] State of being 
parallel; equality of state; resemblance; comparison; 
as, the parallelism of the axis of the earth. 
Parallelis'tic, a. Characterized by, or involved in 
parallelism ; as, the parallelistic form of Hebrew poetry. 
Par’allelize, v.a. To make parallel. 
Wei a. Without parallel; beyond paral- 
el (x.) 
Par‘allelly, adv. 
lelism. 
Parallel/ogram, n. (Gr. parallélos, parallel, and 
gramina, u letter, a mathematical diagram, from graphé, 
to write.) (Geom.) A quadrilateral right-lined figure 
whose opposite sides are parallel. 

Paral am of forces, a phrase denoting the com- 
position of forces, or the finding a single force that shall 
be equivalent to two or more given forces when acting 
in given directions. 

Parallelogrammatie, a. Pertaining, or having 
reference to a parallelogram; parallelogrammic. 

Parallelogram mie. Parallelogram’'mi- 
eal, d. Having the properties or characteristics of a 
tone 


In a parallel manner; with paral- 


Parallelopi’ped. Parallelopip‘edon, n. [Gr. 
parallélos, nnd epipedos, on the ground, plane, superfi- 
cial.) (Geom.) A regular solid, contained under six 
parallelograms, the opposite of 
which are equal and parallel; or 
it is « prism whose base is a par- 
allelogram ; it is triple to a pyra- 
mid of the same base und height. 

Paralog’ical, u. Characterized Fig. 2046. 

85 paralogism; illogical; irra- PARALLELOPIPED. 
tional. 

Paral ogism, n. [Fr. paralogisme; Gr. paralogismos 
— para, and logismos, a reckoning, from logos, reason.) 
Logic.) A false conclusion; a fallacy; a quibble; an 
logical deduction or inference; a reasoning which is 
false in point of form, or in which a conclusion is de- 
duced from premises which do not logically warrant it; 
— antithesis of syllogism. 

Paral’ogize, v.a. To reason falsely or illogically. 

Paral'ogy, n. False rutiocination; paralogism. 

Paral'ysis, n. [Gr.] (Aed.) The loss of the natural 
power of sensation or motion in any part of the body. 
It is owing to some diseased condition of the nervous 
system, either of the brain or spinal cord, or of the 
nerves. If the nerves of sensation or their centres be 
affected, there will be loss of sensation; if of motion, 
then loss of motion; to the latter of which the term 
P. is by some exclusively applied. Each of these kinds 
may again be general or partial, or may have various 
degrecs of severity. It may affect only one nerve or 
muscle, or it may affect a number. The most usual 
form is when one side or half of the body is deprived 
of sensation or motion, or both, called hemiplegia; 
paraplegia is when the lower part of the body is par- 
alyzed, while the upper retains both sensation and 
motion; and general /. is when the logs of nervous 
power extends over nearly every part of the body. In 
hemiplegia, the seat of the disease is one side of the 
brain, usually that opposite to the affected side of the 
body; in paraplegia, the lesion is within the spinal 
cord; and when more limited in exteut, the disease 
usually arises from some abnormal state of a particular 
nerve. P. frequently follows apoplectic attacks, and 
this usually in its most severe and dangerous forin. The 
prognosis must be looked on as extremely unfavorable 
when the attack is sudden, the P extensive and com- 
plete, and the Joss of consciousness protracted; while, 
on the other hand, when the P. advances gradually, 
there is more reason to hope for prolonged life, if not 
for a complete restoration of health. Among the other 
causes that may give rise to P. are various injuries and 
diseases of the brain or spinal cord; as tumors, inflam- 
mation, external injuries, &c. When P. takes place 
without any previous apoplectic attack, the premonitory 
symptoms are a general torpor or lassitude, occasional 
giddiness, or a sense of weight and pain in the head, 
and loss of memory. When it is the result of injury 
of the spinal cord, then, of course, the P. takes place in- 
stantly. Paraplegia sometimes lasts for many years 
without greatly interfering with any function except lo- 
comotion; but when it occurs during fevers and ad- 
vances rapidly, it is of very sinister augury, especial] 
if it involves the sphincter muscles of the anus and bi 
der. Sometimes there is a gradual loss of power in the 
muscle or muscles affected; and in many cases the 
loss of power is preceded by severe pains in the part, 
cramps, a seuse of numbness or tingling, apd a curious 
feeling of coldness. P. is not a disease of itself, but 
only a sign of some disorder of the nervous system, prob- 
ably nt a distance from parts affected. In cach case, 
therefore, the cuuse of the disorder is to be investigated, 
and the mode of treatment principally directed to its 
removal. In very many cases, however, little can be 
done either in the way of cure or alleviation, 

Paralytic, Paralytical, (-it/ik,) a. [Fr. paraly- 
tique.) Affected with paralysis or palsy. — Inclined or 
tending to palsy: as, a paralytic seizure. 

Paralyt/ie.n. A person affected with paralysis or palsy. 

Paralyza’'tion, n. Act of paralyzing; state of being 
paralyzed, 

Paralyze, v. a. [Fr. paralyser; Gr. paralyd. See 
Paratysis.] To affect with paralysis or palsy; hence, 
to unnerve; to destroy or impair physical or mental en- 
ergy; as, his hopes were paralyzed. 
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Paramag'netism, n. Same as DIAMAGNETIS, q. v. 

Paramari’bo, a town of S. America, cap. of the col- 
ony vf Dutch Guiana, ou the Surinam, abt. 5 m. above 
the Atlantic Ocean; Lat. 5° 49’ N., Lon. 55° 22’ W. The 
town is Wa laid out, generally well built, and 
contains many fine religious and other edifices; and 
though the streets are unpaved, they are wide and well, 
shaded with tamarind and orange trees. Fort Zeelan- 
dia, the residence of the goveruor, is to the N. of the) 
town. Besides other charitable institutious, there is a 
large hospital for lepers, on the Coppename River. | 
Pop. 20.000. 

Par’amast, n. [From Lat. parare, to prepare.) The 
furniture, ornameuts, and hangings of a state apart- 
ment or reception- room. 

Paramat' ta, u. A mixed textile fabric of worsted and 
cotton, resembling merino in appearance and feel. 

Paramatta, a town of New South Whales, co. of Cum- 
berland, on the Paramatta river, 13 m. W. N. W. of Syd- 
ney. L'ap. 1.500. 

Parameter, n. [Fr. paraméter; from Gr. para, and 
metron, measure.) (Geom.) A constant right line in 
each of the three conic sections, and otherwise called 
latus rectum, becanse it measures the conjugate axes by | 
the same ratio which has taken place between the axes 
themselves, boing always a third proportion of them. 

Paramithi’‘a, or Paramythi' a. of Euro- 
pean Turkey, in Epirus, 30 m. S. W. of Yanina; pop. 5,000. | 

Para mo. n. Sp.] The name given iu South 4 i 
toa mountainous district covered with stunted trees, 
exposed to the winds, and iu which a damp cold perpet- 
ually prevails. Under the torrid zone, the Paramos are 
generally from 10,000 to 12,000 feet in height. Snow) 
often falls on them, but remains only a few hours; in 
which respect they are distinguished from the Nevados, 
which enter the limits of perpetual snow. 

Paramo D*Assuay, a pass over the Andes in Ecua- 
dor, abt. Lat. O0 7 3 Hight, 15,528 ft. 

Paramount, a. [Norm. peramont, above — par or 
per (= Gr. pura), above, and monter, to ascend.) Supe- 
rior to all others; possessing the highest title or juris-| 
diction; preéminent; supreme; of the highest order, 
value, or estimation. 

Lord paramount, the sovereign, as being supreme in 
authority. 

—n. The chief; the highest in rank, office, or order. 

Par’amountey, n. State, rank, or condition of being 
paramount, (i.) 

Par’amountly, adv. 
manuer or degree, 

Par’amour, (-moor,) n. [Fr. par amour, with love; 
Norm. p:raimzr, to love exceedingly.] A lover or 
wover, in a bad sense; one of either sex who loves 
loosely, or with violation of moral propriety ; especially, 
a kept mistress; a concubine. 

Paramus, in New Jersey, a village of Bergen co., abt. 
7 m. N. W. of Hackensack. 

Parana, ( pa-ra-na’,) a large river of S. America, rises 
in the Brazilian prov. of Minas-Geraes, about 100 m. 
N. W. of Rio de Janeiro. It flows W. for upwards of 500 
m., through the provs. of Minas-Geraes and São Paulo. In 
the latter it is joined by the Parnahiba, after which it 
flows 8. S. W. to Candelaria. Passing this town, it flows W. 
for 200 m. to its confluence with the Paraguay, and then 
bending southward, passes Santa Fe, below which its 
channel frequently divides and encloses numerous 
islands. After passing Santa Fe, it rolls onward in a 
S. E. direction, and unites with the Uruguay in forming 
the Rio de la Plata. Entire length about 2400 m. Its 
principal tributaries are the Paraguay, Uruguay, Pardo, 
Tiete, and Parnahiba. For vessels drawing 714 feet it is 
navigable to Corrientes, upwards of 600 miles from its 
mouth. 

Para na, a S. prov. of Brazil, bounded N. by the prov. 
of Sao Paulo, E. by the Atiantic, 8 E. by Santa Catha- 
rina, 8. by Rio Grande do Sul, W. by Uruguay and Para- 

uay ; area, 115,000 sq. m. Cap. Curitiba. The sea-coast is 
ndented by several bays, but the chief and almost the 
only port as yet is Paranagua. A line of mountains runs 
parallel to the coast at a distance of abt. 80 m. inland. The 
streams flowing E. from this water-shed, though nu- 
merous, are inconsiderable; while the rivers flowing 
westward into the Parana, which forms the W. boun- 
dary of the prov., are all about or upwards of 400 miles 
in length. The principal are the Paranapanema, Ivay, 
Piquery, and Yguassu. The climate is unusually 
healthy; the soil is fertile; and agriculture, rearing 
cattle and swine, and gathering matt or Paraguay tea, | 
are the chief employments. Pop. 138, 000. 

Paranagua, a maritime town of Brazil, on a bay of 
the same name, abt. 170 m. S. W. of Santos. It has an 
excellent port. Pop. 8,000. 

Paranahiba River, in Brazil. See PARNAHIBA. 

Parana-Ibra, or Paranahiba, a river of Brazil, 
{ine the Curumba to form the Parana, abt. 180 m. S. of 

illa-Boa. 

Paranaph’thaline, n. (Chem.) A white solid sub- 
stance, so termed because it resembles and accompanies 
naphthaline. Form. ClIig. 

Paran’ City, in Jowa, a village of Marion co., abt. 100 
m. W. by S. of Iowa City. 

Paran'thite, Paran’thine, n, (in.) A name 
for certain compact varieties and crystals of white and 
pe blue scapolite; found in the limestone quarries at! 

alsjö, in Sweden. | 

Pa’ra-nut, u. (Bot.) The Brazil-nut. See BERTHOLLETIA. 

Par’‘anymph, (-nim/,) n. (Gr. para, near, and nymphé, 
bride.] Anciently, a bridesman or bridesmaid ; —hence, 
one who gives support or countenance to another. 

Parapegm, ( pdi’a-pém,) n. [Gr. para, beside, and 
Pégnoman, to flx.] Anciently, a brazen table attached 


In a paramount or supreme 


PARA 


toa pillar on which laws and public announcements 
were engraved, 

—A table fixed in a public place, containing an account 
of meteorological observations, 

Par‘apet, u. Fr.; It. parapetto—para, and petto; 
Lat. pecius, the breast.) A wall or rampart rising breast- 
high; a breast-work; particularly, a wall, rampurt, or 
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(Oxford, a. b. 1440.) 


earthwork for covering soldiers from an enemy’s fire. 
reast-wall raised on the edge of a building, bridge, 
) „to prevent people from falling over. 
peted, 4. Having a parapet. 

Paraph, (y.) un. [A contraction of paragraph.) 
A flourish or peculiar figure drawn bya pen under one's 
signature, formerly adopted as a precaution against 
forgery. 

—v.a. To append a paraph to; hence, to sign, as a paper, 
with one’s initials, 

Parapher’na, n. pl. Same as PARAPHERNALIA, Q. v. 

Paraphernal, (-/er’nal,) a. Belonging, or having 
reference to, or consisting in, parapherna; as, para- 
phernal property. 

Paraphernalia, Parapher'na, n. pl. [Gr. 
parapherna — para, beyond, and pher-né, dowry, por- 
tion.] (Law.) The apparel, jewels, &c., of u wile, which 
are held to belong to her as a species of separate 
property. The husband may dispose of them in her 
lifetime, but cannot bequeath them away from her; 
and if he have not parted with them before his death, 
she may retain them against his executors and all other 
persons, except his creditors, when his other funds are 
not sufficient to satisfy their claims. The judge of pro- 
bation is,in the practice of most states, entitled to 
make an allowance to the widow of a deceased person 
which more than takes the place of the paraphernalia. 

Paraphimo'sis, n. (Or. para, and phymosis, a shut- 
ting up.] (Med.) Strangulation of the glans penis. 

Dunglison. 

Paraphonia, (-/d'ni-a,) n. [Gr. para, and phoné, 
sound.] An alteration of voice. 

(Mus.) In Greek music, a kind of progression by 
fourths and fifths. 

Paraphrase, (-frdz,) n. 
para, and phrazd, to speak, tell, declare.) An explana- 
tion of some text or passage in a book, in a more clear 
and ample manner than is expressed in the words of 
the author; a loose or free translation; as, “para- 
phrase, or translation with latitude.” — Dryden. 

r. a. [Fr. paraphraser ; Gr. paraphrazé.} To explain, 
interpret, or translate with looseness or freedom; to 
convey the meaning of with latitude; to unfold, as the 
sense of an author, with more clearness and particu- 
larity than it is expressed by his own words. 

—v.n. To makea hrase; to explain with amplification. 

Par'aphrast, (-/răst,) n. [Fr. paruphiruste.] Oue who 
paraphrases. 

Paraphras'tic, Paraphras'tieal. a. Pertaining 
to, resembling, or having the nature of a paraphrase ; 
free, clear, and ample in explanation or interpretation; 
diffuse ; not verbal or literal. 

Paraphras'tically, adv. In a paraphrastic manner. 

Paraphreni'tis, n. [Gr. para, and phrenos, the 
dinphragm.] (Med.) In mation of the diaphragm. 

Paraphy’ses, n. [Gr. para, and physis, nature.] ( Bot.) 
A term used, in describing mosses, to denote the sessile, 
ovate, abortive bodies placed below the theca, 

Parapi ti, a river of Bolivia, rising in Lake Grande, and 
flowing N. N. E. into Lake Ubai. 

Paraple’gia, Par’aplegy, n. [From Gr. para, and 

ssetn, to strike.) (Med.) A paralysis of the lower 
alf of the body, or only of both lower extremities. 

Parap’oplexy, n. (Gr. para, near, and apoplezia, 
apoplexy.] 12 0 False apoplexy. 


[Er Gr. paraphrasis — 


Par’asang, n. [Lat. parasanga, from Pers. farsang.]| 
(Antig.) n ancient Persian measure of length, di- 
versely stated to have been from thirty to sixty stadia. 

Parasceve, (-sé're,) n. [Lat.; Gr. paraskevé.} Among 
the Jews, the eve of the Sabbath. | 

Parasele'ne, n.; pl. PARASELENÆ. [Gr. para, and 
seléné, the moon.) (Astron.) A luminous circle encom- 
passing the moon, 

Parasite, n. [Fr.; Gr. parasitos — para, and sitrd, to 
feed, from sitos, akin to Hind. seedha, food.) One who 
dines with others;— hence, particularly, a trencher 
friend ; a diner-out at the tables of the rich. who earns 
his welcome by flattery; a hanger-on; a toad-eater; a 
fawning, sycophantic attendant. 

T enrich a pimp, or raise a parasite.” — Dryden. 
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(Bot.) A os obtaining nourishment immediately 
from other plants to which it attaches itself, and whose 
juices it absorbs. 

(Audi.) This term, as designative of a group of animals, 
is variously applied by different naturalists. Lamarck 
includes under it a family of autennated Arachnidans; 
Cuvier, Latreille, and Kirby, apply the term to an order 
of Apterous insects; Strauss, to a tribe of Crustaceans; 
but all the sections include animals of parasitic habita, 
They have been divided into external and internal para- 
sites; the latter being more definitely termed Entoz0, 
or NEMATOIDS. 

Parasitic, Parasit/‘ical, a. [Gr. parasitikos } 
Of, or belonging to a parasite; partaking of the nature 
and habits of a parasite; fawning for food or favors; 
sycophantic; wheedling; as, parasitic courtiers. — 
Growing as a parasite grows; living on somebody: de- 
riving sustentation from some other living thing, as a 
plant, animal, or fungus. 

Parasit‘ically, adv. In a parasitic, flattering, or 
wheedling manner; by dependen: e on another. 


| Parasit/icalness, u. State or condition of being 


parasitical. 

Parasitism, n. State, quality, or manners of a parasite. 
Par asol, u. [Fr. and Sp., from Gr. para, and Lat. — 
the sun.] A small umbrella carried by ladies to defen 
themselves from the sun’s rays, P. were used by the 
ancient Greeks, and the Romans employed them as a 
protection against the sun at the theatre. During the 

iddle Ages they were borne by horsemen in Italy. The 
modern P. was first used in France about 1680. 

Parasolette’,n. A small parasol; a sunshade. 

Parasynax’is,n. [Lat., from Gr. para, und synazis, 
an assembly.) (Law.) An unlawful assembly, 

Laratax is, n. [Gr. para, and tassein. to arrange.) 
(Gram.) The mere placing of propositions without se- 
quent connection or dependence ;—antithetical to syntaz, 

Parath’/esis, n. (Gr. para, and fithendi, to set or 
place.) (Gram.) The mere ranging of propositions one 
after another, as the corresponding judgments present 
themselves to our mind, without marking their depen- 
dence on each other by way of consequence or the like; 
—opposed to syntax, 

(Rhet.) A parenthetical announcement of matter to 
be afterwards amplified. 
( Print.) The printed matter included within brackets. 

Para'ti, a seaport-town of Brazil, abt. 135 m. K. N. E. of 
Sao Paulo. It is regularly and compactly built, and has 
an extensive commerce. Pop. 10,000, 

Paratonnerre, (pdr-a-ton-nair’,)n. [Fr.] A light- 
ning-conductor. 

Par’boil, v. a. [Fr. 8 (not in use — Lat. pars, 
partis, part, and Fr. illir, Lat. Hull ire, to l 
boil in part, or in a moderate degree. — To cause little 
vesicles on the skin by means of heat. 

Par’boiled, a. Boiled moderately or in part; as, par- 
boiled potatoes. 

Par’buckle, Par’buncle, n. (Naut.) A purchase 
consisting of a single rope orchain around any weighty 
body, as a cask, by which it is lowered or hoisted. 

r. a. To hoist or lower with a parbuckle. 

Parez, or Fates, (par'se,) n. pl. (Grecian Myth.) 
Three goddesses, who were represented in the Grecian 
mythology as presiding over the birth, life, and death of 
the human race. Clotho, the youngest of the sisters, 
with a distaff in her hand, watched the moment of man's 
birth; when Lachesis, the second, spun the thread de- 
tailing all the events and actions of his life; and the 
eldest of the three, Atropos, stood rendy with her shears 
to cut the thread which her sisters had spun. The power 
of the P. was great and extensive, and though, accord- 
ing to some opinions, they were sul.ject to Jupiter alone, 
others assert that even Jove was obedient to their com- 
mands. They were supposed to be the arbiters of life 
and death, and whatever good or ill befell mankind was 
attributed to the Fates. Though it was held in vain to 
appeal from their decrees, statues were raised to them, 
and temples built in which to worship and to offer up sac- 
rifices to them. They were generally represented as three 
old women, wearing chaplets of wool interwoven with 
the flowers of the narcissus, each holding the symbol 
that distinguished her. Their dress is differently repre- 
sented; and they are also called the Secretaries of 
Heaven, and the Keepers of the Archives of Eternity. 

Parcel, (pär'sl,) n. (Fr. parcelle, from Lat. rticula 
dimin. of pars, partis, part.] A part; a portion of any- 
thing taken separately. — Any mass or quantity; a lot; 
a collection. — A small bundle or package: a packet; a 
number or quantity of things put up together; as, a 
parcel of groceries. — A number of persons; — used in 
contempt or burlesque. 

“This youthful parcel of noble bachelors.” — Shake. 
(Law.) A part belonging to awhole; a piece; a portion. 

v. d. To divide into parts or portions ; — often with out. 
— To make up into parcels or packages. 

To parcel a rope. (Naut.) To wind strips of tarred 
canvas around it as a protection. 

Parcel, a. and adv. In part; as, parcel-blind, parcel- 
deaf, parcel- gilt. 

Parcel-book. n. A book used by a merchant or 
trader for the registering of parcels. 

Par’celling, n. ( Naut.) Long narrow pieces of tarred 


canvas whipped round a rope 

Par'cenary, n. [Norm. Fr. parcenier.] (Law.) Co- 
heirship. 

Par'eener, n. (Law.) A co-heir. 

Parch, v. a. [Sansk. parishushka, very ary e 
about, in composition with adjectives, rery, and sh a. 
To dry to extremity; to shrivel with heat; as, the 


parched places of the wilderness.—To burn superficially ; 
to scorch; as, to parch the skin, zi 
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Pareh, v. n. To become very dry; to be scorched or su- Indica, in the old Bahama Channel, N. of Cuba; Lat. 22° 
petiicially burned, 2 N., Lon. 789 8 W. Area, about 20 sq. m. 
Parch’edness, n. State or condition of being parched, Pareg’menon, n. (Gr.] ( Khet.) The employment of 
scorched, or dried to extremity. words of a common derivation in the sume sentence, 
Pareh'‘ingly, adv. Scorchingly. Paregor'ic, d. (Ur. puréyorikes — pura, by the side 
Parchim, or Parchen, (purk’im,) a town of Ger- of, and ugoreud, to harangue, to speak.) Soothing ; mit- 
many, in Mecklenburg-Schwerin, on the Elbe, 21 m. S. E.  iguting; ussunging pain; as, paregoric elixir. 
of Schwerin. Manuf. Woollen cloth, leather, straw-|—n. (d.) Au aj): ne; a medicine that assuages pain. 
hats, tobacco, and chicory. Zop. 6.500. Pareira Bra’va,n. (Bot) Seo CissiMpeios. 
Parchment, | parts/’ment,) n. A term given to the Parel con. n. (Gr. para, and elkein, to draw.) ( Gram.) 
skins of sheep and goats, prepared and rendered fit tor The addition of a syllable or particle to the termination 
writing upon. This is done by steeping the skins in pits! or a pronoun, verb, or adverb. 
impregnated with lime, stretching them upon frames, Parella, n. (Bol) A kind of lichen, Lecanora parella, 
and reducing them by scraping and paring with sharp, found in the N. of Europe, aud extensively used in dye- 
instruments. Pulverized chalk is rubbed on with a| ing. Bve LECANOVA. 
pumice-stune, which smooths and softens the skin, and Parem'bole. n. [Fr.; from Gr. pura, beside, and bal- 
improves the color, After being reduced to half its“ lein, to throw.) (Te et.) A figure by which a paragraph 
original thickness, it is smoothed and dried for use.] is iuserted in the middle of a sentence with which it does 
Vellum, a simular substance, is mado from the skins of hot grammatically cohere, by way of explaining some- 
young calves. Next to papyrus, the skins of animals in) thiug. It is also called paremptosis, and is a species of 
the form of P. formed the most extensive substance for! parenthesis. 
writing upon among the ancients, About 200 g. c., when) Parench yma, (-rén//i-ma,)n. [Gr., from para, beside, 
Eumenes or Attalus was desirous to found a library at| and eychein, to pour in-] (Anat) A term applied by 
Pergamus that should rival, if not excel, that at Alex-| anatomists to the solid tissues of any organ, apart from 
andria, the king of Egypt at the time. being jealons, the Vessels, arteries, or veins that pass through or come 
prohibited the exportation of papyrus. On this account,! out of its structure. The solid part of the lungs, liver, 
the inhabitants of Pergamus began to manufacture 1, and other glands and organs. 
as a substitute; and the library was formed of manu- (Bot.) The soft cellular part of the bark of plants. 
scripts chiefly written on this material; whence it was Parenchym/atous, Parenchy mous, (-.) 
known among the Romans as Pergamena, from which) a. (Fr. parenchymateur.) Pertaining to, resembiing, or 
word the term parchment is supposed to ye been de- consisting of uchymay spongy; porous. 
rived. The ancient Hebrews were in the habit of writ- Parenet'ie, renet'ieal, a. [Gr. parainetikos.} 
ing on the skins of animals as carly as the reign of King] dlortatory; inciting. 
David. Herodotus relates that the Louians, from the Parent, u. [Fr.; Lat. parens, from pario, to bear, to 
earliest period, wrote upon the skins of sheep and goats) beget; Heb, para, to bear.) One who bezets or brings 
from which the hair bad been scraped off, At the pres-| forth offspring; a father or mother; a progenitor. 
P is much used for charters and other writings. „Lords, whose parents were, the Lord knows u ho. — Defoe. 
at Paper. (App. Chem.) See SurP't. | —tence, that which produces; cause; source; origin; as, 
Y. in New Jersey, a village of Morris go., idleness is the parent of ennui. 
abt.7 m. N. of Morristown, Parentage, n. [Fr.] Extraction; birth; condition 
Pard, n. [Lat. pardus, a leopard, panther, or unge.“ with respect to the rauk of parents; as, a man of honor- 
Par deeville, in Wisemsin, a post-village of Coluubit! able parentage, 
co., abt, 9 m. K. of Portage City. Parental, a. (Lat. parentalis.) Pertaining, or having 
The leopard; —in a poetical sense, any spotted beast. reference to parents; as, parental duties. — Beseeming 
Pardo, n. A Chinese vessel, somewhat sundler than a| parents; tender; affectionate; as, parental care, 
junk. — A current coin at Goa, Hindostan, worth about Parent ally, adv. Like u parent; in a parental 
60 cents. manner. 
Par do, a river of Brazil, formed by the nnion of the| Paren’thesis, u.; pl. PARENTHESES. 
Vermelho and Sanguexuga rivers, and flowing into the 
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(Anat.) The name of the two lateral bones of the 
skull, united above by the sagittal suture (formed by 
tbe interlacing of the two parietal bones), joined below 
to the temporal by the squamous suture, behind to the 
occipital bone by the lamboid suture, and united in 
front to the frontal bone by the coronal suture. 

(Bot.) Applied to any orgun which grows from the 
sides of another. Those ovaries are parietal which 
grow from the sides of u calyx; and plucents' or ovules 
have this name when they proceed from the sides of 
the ovary. 

Parieta’ria, n. [Lat. paries, a wall. Some of the 
species prefer to grow on old walls. &c.} (Bot) A 
genus of plants, order Urticucew. P. Pennsylranica, 
the common Pellitory or Hanmer-wort, is a rongh, 
pubescent annual herb, found in damp places in the 
Eastern, Middle, and North-western States. P. officinalis, 
the Wall Pellitory, is by many regarded as a valuable 
diuretic and lithontriptic. 

Pari’etary, n. (Bot.) Same as PELLITORY. — See 
PALIETARIA, 

Pari'etes, n. pl. [Lat. paries, a wall.] (Anat.) A 
name given to parts which form the enclosures or 
limits of different cavities of the body, as the parietes 
of the cranium. chest, &e, 

Pari’ma, Sierra,) a spur or continuation of the 
Sierra Pacaraima, in Venezuela; Lat. 4° to 6° 30“ N., 
Lon, 64% to 67° W. The Orinoco River rises in it. Mt. 
Maravaca, the culmination, is more than 10.000 ft. high. 

Parinaco’ta, a mountain-summit of Bolivia, in Lat. 
18° 10 S., Lon. 6% 11’ W.; height, 20,030 feet. 

Parina‘rium, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order 
Chrysobalanaceye, including several valuable fruit-trees. 
P. excelsum yields the fruit known in Sierra Leone 
under the name of Rough-skinned or Gray Plum. The 
leaves of P.laurinum supply the chief material used 
by the Polynesians for covering the side-walls of their 
honses, while its seeds yield them a perfume. 

Paring, n. That which is cut or pared off; a piece 
clipped off; rind severed from the fruit 

(Agricult.) The act, practice, or process of cutting 
off the surface of grass-lund for tillage. 

Paring and burning. (Agricult.) The operation of 
paring off the surface of worn-out grass-land, or lands 
covered with coarse herbage, and burning it for the 
sake of the ashes, and for the destruction of weeds, 
seeds, insects, &c. Agriculturists differ as to the value 
of this mode of improving land, the greater number 


Fr. parenthise ; 


Parana abt. Lat. 219 36“ 8. 

Pardon, %,) v. a. [Fr. pardonner.] To remit, as 
the consequences of a fault or crime; to grant remission 
of, as a penalty. —To grant forgiveness of, us an offence 
or crime; to sniffer to pass without punishment or peu- 
alty; to excuse; to accept an excuse, as for a fault. 

Pardon me, excuse me, forgive me; — used as a phrase 
of civil denial or slight apology. 
“Sir, pardon me, it is a letter from my brother.“ SH. 


=n. Remission of a penalty. — The release of an offence 
or of the obligation of the offender to suffer a penalty, 
or to bear the displeasure of the offended party; for- 
giveness received ; as, to sue for pardon, 

(Lau,) An act of grace, proceeding from the power 
intrusted with the execution of the laws, which exempts 
the individual on whom it is bestowed from the punish- 
Ment the law inflicts for a crime Le has committed. An 
absolute pardon is one which frees the criminal without 
any condition whatever, A conditional pardon is one 
to which a condition is annexed, the performance of 
which is necessary to the validity of the pardon. A gen- 
eral pardon is one Which extends to all offenders of the 
game kind. It may be express, as When a general dec- 
Jaration is made that all offenders of a certain class shall 
be pardoned; or implied, as in case of the repeal of u 
penal statute. The pardoning power is lodged in the 
executive of the U. States and of the various States, aud 
extends to all offences except those which are punished 
by impeachment atter conviction, In some States a con- 
currence of one of the legislative bodies is required, 

Bouvier. 

Par‘donable, a. [Fr.] That may be pardoned; venial; 
excusable; that may be forgiven, overlooked, or passed 
by; as, a pardonable fault. 

Par donableness, n. State or quality of being par- 
donable; venialness; susceptibility of forgiveness or 
excuse. 

Par‘donably, adv. Venially; excusably; in a manner 
susceptible of pardon. 

Pardoner, (Dudu er,) n. One who pardons or for- 
gives; one who remits the penalty of an offence, 

Pare, (pir,) v.a. [Icol. para, a piece of the skin cut off; 
Heb. paras, to cleave, to divide.) To cut off, as the super- 
ficial substance, the corners or extremities of a thing; 
to trim by cutting; to dress; to shave off with a sharp 
instrument; as, to pare an apple, to pare one’s nails. — 
To cut off little by littlo; to diminish by degrees, 


The king began to pare a little the privilege of elergy.“ Bacon. 


(Nore. The nonn is in the oljective case when pare is 
followed by the thing diminished; us, to pare a horse’s 
hoof. When the thing divided is the object, pare pre- 
cedes off or away; us, me parts must be pared away; to 
pare of the rind of u fruit.) 

Paré, Amunorse, (yu rut, n French physician, B. near 
Laval, 1509, called the father of French surgery, and one 
of the greatest surgeons of modern times. He was pro- 
fessional adviser of four French sovereigns; and, though 


a Huguenot, he possessed the fullest confidence of Charles | Parietal, a. 


IX., and through his favor escaped the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew. D. 1590. 
Par'edon, or Guest Parxpon Ker, an island of the W. 


| 


Sp. purentests ; Gr. parenthesis — para, and tests, a 
placing, from &thémt, to set, place.) (Rhet) A sen- 
tence, or certain words inserted in @ sentence, which 
interrupt the sense or natural connection of words, but 
serve to explain or qualify the sense of the principal 
sentence. Ju printing, the parenthesis is usually in- 
cluded in hooks or curved lines, thus (). 

Parenthet‘ic, Parenthet'ical, a. Pertaining, 
or having reference to n parenthes denoted in a 
parenthesis; us, a parenthetical allusion. — Employing 
or containing parentheses, 

Parenthetically, udo. 
of pareutbesis. 

Parentless, a. Without parents. 

Parer. n. One who, or that which, pares; an instru- 
ment for paring. 

Par'gasite, n. (n.) Hornblende of a high lustre, 
and of a rather dark-green color, containing alumina, 
iron, and magnesia, found at Pargas, in Finland, 

Par get. (jet) n. (Arch.) The plaster used for cover- 
ing the walls and ceilings of rooms, &e. 

a. To plaster, as walls or ceilings. 

—r. u. To plaster, 

Par geter, n. A plasterer. 

Par getting, (%¼ ) n. A kind of decorative plaster- 
work in raised ornamental figures, extensively employed 
in the 16th and 17th centuries for the internal und ex- 
ternal embellishment of houses. 

Parhe‘lic, a. Pertaining, having reference to, or con- 
sisting of, parhelia, 

Parhe'lion, u.; pl. PARHELIA, [Gr. para, and hélios, 
allied to Armor, Je, the sun.) A mock sun or meteor, 
appearing in the form of a bright light near the sun, 


In a parenthesis; by way 
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No very satisfactory explanation of this phenomenon 
has yet been given. 

Pa’ria, Gulf of.) an inlet of the Caribbean Sea, 
8. America, lying between the island of Trinidad and 
the mainland. From these two lands on the N. two 
points jut ont, with two islands intervening, which 
leave four openings, called the Mouths of the Dragon, 
bywhich the gulf communicates with the Caribbean Sea. 
This part is about 13 miles wide, and contains several 
islands, The length of the gulf is estimated at 100 miles. 

Pariah, n [From Hind. pahariya- In Hindostan, 
one belonging to the lowest or most degraded caste of 
society; — hence, an outcast; one ostracised from 
human fellowship. 

Pariah dogs, in India, native curs that are homeless 
and masterless. 

Parian, n. (Grog.) A native or inhabitant of the 
island of Paros, in the Greek archipelago, — A fine kind 
of porcelain clay, employed in the making of statuettes 
and other artistic trifles ;—so called from its resemblance 
to Parian marble. 

—a. (Geog.) Pertaining, obtained from, or having re- 
lation to, Paros; as, Parian marble. 

Pari de. u. pl. (Zul.) See Titmouse, 

Paridigitate, (/- a. Lat. par, equal, and digitus, 
finger.) Possessing an equal number of fingers and toes. 

Fr., from Lat. paries, parirtis, a wall.] 

Of, or pertaining to a wall. — Pertaining to, or within 

the walls of, a building; resembling a wall; serving as 


u wall, 
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preferring a naked fallow even for one or two years, 
alleging that more injury is done by the loss of vegetable 
matter in burning than is compensated by the ashes 
produced. 

Parini, Gruseppe, ( pa-re’ne,) an eminent Italian poet, 
was k. in 1729, at Bosizio, in the Milanese. He raised 
himself to eminence by his talents, which he employed 
in satirizing the vices und follies of the age. D. 1799. 
His principal poem is entitled JI Giorno. His works 
form 6 vols. Svo. 

Pa’ri pas“su. [Lat.] With equal pace or progress; 
step by step. 

Paripin’nate, a. [lat. par, equal, and pinnatus, 
winged.) (Bot.) Equally pinnate. 

Paris. (Homeric Myth.) The seducer of Helen, and 
the cause of the Trojan war, was a younger son of Priam, 
king of Troy, by Hecuba, his queen. His mother, be 
fore the birth of Paris, having dreamed that she had 
brought forth a firebrand that would destroy both the 
palace and the city, consulted the oracle on the inter- 
preration of her dream ; when, to save the state from so 
dire a possibility, the priests advised the killing of the 
child as soon as born. As soon as Paris saw the light, 
he was, accordingly, intrusted to a slave, who was bound 
to execute the royal will and priestly decree; and for 
that purpose carried the child to the side of Mount Ida, 
where, touched with pity, and revolting from the crime 
of Infantino murder, the man left him; and where be 
was subsequently found by some shepherds, taken home, 
and reared as one of their own children. As Paris grew 
in frame and years he showed such evidences of nobil- 
ity of soul and heroic daring, especially in guarding the 
flocks under his care from all depredations both of rob- 
bers and wild beasts, as to obtain the title of “The De- 
fender,” or Alecander, Indeed, his reputation became 
so general, and his merits so extolled. that, at the mar- 
Tingo of Peleus, king of Thessaly, and Thetis, the god- 
dess of Discord,—out of envy at being left ont of the list 
of invited guests,— secretly entered the nuptial hall and 
flung down a golden apple, on which was inscribed, 
“The Prize of the Fairest.” All the females claimed 
the apple as their own; and the angry feeling was only 
partially appeased by appointing an umpire, and allow- 
ing Minerva, Juno, and Venus to stand as candidates 
before the judge. The shepherd Paris was unanimonsly 
selected for that responsible office, and being seated 
with the apple in his hands, commanded the three beau- 
ties to appear before him with all their charms unveiled, 
that he might fairly judge to whom the prize should be 
awarded, His decision finally fell on Venus. This 
judgment of Puria so enraged Minerva and Juno, that 
they vowed eternal enmity against both Paris and his 
family. Priam, having been subsequently informed of 
the preservation of his son, and finding him ao noble in 
appearance and heroic in his bearing, at once acknowl- 
edged him as his son, and, forgetting the gloomy au- 
guries attending his birth, freely admitted him to his 
court and his fatherly love. Some time after his resto- 
ration, his father dispatched him to Greece on some po- 
litical mission, when, remembering the promise made to 
him by Venus, that he should possess the most peauti- 
ful woman in the world for his wife, and having heard 
the report of the surpassing attractions of the Spartan 
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splendid building. The other buildings worthy of note 
are, the Hotel des Invalides (Fig. 1394), alargestructure 
with a dome, in the centre of which is a church, cu, 
taining the tombs of Napoleon J. (Fig. 1911), Vauban, and 
Turenne; the Military ‘School, which forms une end 
the Champ de Mars, the Palace of the Legion of Honor, 
nearly opposite to the Tuileries; the Bourse, in Kue 
Vivienne; the Bibliotheque Nationale, containing "p 
wards of 2,000,000 vola. ; and the Pantheon (Fix. B46), in 
the highest part of Paris, aud appropriated to the re- 
mains of distinguished Frenchmen. On the same side 
of the Seine, but more towards the centre of Paris, stand 
the buildings of the Institute (Fig. 2049), and the Mint, 
or Hotel des Monnaies. Among the old structures, the 
incipal were the Hotel de Ville and the Palais de Jus- 
ce; and, in the busy part of the town, near the street 
of Montmartre, there is an elegant aud extensive ex- 
change. Besides Notre-Dame, there are the churches 
of St. Sulpice, St. Eustache, the Madeleine, Notre-Dame- 
de-Lorette, 40. The mansions, or, as they are termed, 
the hotels, of great families, are spread all along the W. 
part of the town, particularly iu the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main, and in the suburb St. Honore. The private 
houses are very high, having frequently 6 and 7 stories. 
The most striking of the pablic monuments is the 
column of the Place Vendome erected by Bonaparte, 
to commemorate his successes in Germany in 1805. and 
already noticed. It isa brazen pillar, with a diameter 
of 12 feet, and a height of 135; its form, an imitation of 
Tapn pillar at Rome. ‘After this comes the triumphal 
arch in the Place du Carrousel, near the Tuileries, erected 
in 1806; the Are de Triomphe de T Etoile, outside of the 
barrier of Neuilly; the Porte, or gate of St. Denis, a 
large triumphal arch, erected by Louis XIV.; and the 
Porte St. Martin; the column of Luxor (ancient Thebes), 
transported from that place, and now erected in the 
Place de ln Concorde. The public fountains of Paris are 
extremely numerous, and several of them are deserving 
of high admiration. The hospitals of Paris are also nu- 
merons and well-managed. The largest is the Hôtel 
Dieu; after it come those of Charité, St. Antoine, Beau- 
jon, Des Enfans Malades, and several others. Distinct 
from these are the horpices, or establishments where 
the aged, the infirm, the lunntics. are received and en 
ported, on paying a small sum. The prisons of Parts, 
also, are much amended in their management since the 
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beginning of the present century. In literary, scientific, 
and educational institutions, Paris is not excelled by 
any other city in the work. The principal of these are 
the College of France, with 28 professors ; the University, 
he dems of Paris, and vurious societies of medicine, of 
agriculture, of sciences and arts, Ac. : the Athénée, the 
school of medicine, an elegant and capacions building, 
has halls for public lectures, large uud generally cro’ 

ed, At the Jardin des Plantes are classes for botany, 
aodlogy, geology. mineralogy, chemistry, &c.; to these 
are to be added the school for painting, ‘sculpture, and 
architecture. There are also a number of celebrated 
schools for particular professions. The military school 
is for the education of youths, generally the sons of 
officers who have fallen in the service of their country. 
The le Polytechnique is for the education of et 
gineers, The veterinary school at ‘Alfort, near Paris, 
has classes on 200logy. rural economy, the care of ani- 
mals, Ac. With libraries Paris is also well supplied: 
there are 32 altogether, and the Great National is a 


nted works and pamphlets, of which there are 


now 2,000,000, including duplicates. 2. Manuscripts, 
ls. 


ties. 4. Prints. 5. Maps and charts. Amid the collec- 
tions of interest to artists, those of the Louvre hold, un- 
questionably, the first rank. Of the ground floor of that 
spacions building, n great part is appropriated to stat- 
ves and other specimens of sculpture, ancient and 

ern, distribu in spacious halls, and arranged with 


the gallery of paintings, u collection that may be equalled 
by other European galleries in the works of certain 
schools, but which alone offers to the practical student, 
and the simple lover of art, a complete, comprehensive, 
and instructive view of all the schools. Next tu these, 
the object of greatest interest in P. ia the Museum of Nat- 
ural History, in the buildings belonging to the Jardin des 
Plantes. Next comes the Jardin des Plantes itself, exhib- 
iting, in miniature, groups of plantsof almost every 

on the globe; also a collection of animals ot the most 
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ent latitudes — lions, elephants, bears, &c. In a large 
building in the central part of 7> is the Museum of French! 
Monuments, a collection of statues uud otber sculptured 

ornaments. The Conservatory of the Arts and Trades 
is appropriated to mechanical improvements, aud con- 
tains models of almost all ingenious machines. The 


chief theatres are the New Opéra, or Academy of Music, Parish‘ional, a 
the Théatre Française, Opéra Comique, and the Omen; Parishioner, ( pa-rish! un-er,) v. n. 


but the others are also much frequented, and conducte a| 

with taste and ingenuity. Of the public gardens and’ 

walks, the finest and most frequented are those of the 

Tuileries, which extend, in a beautiful oblong, to the 

westward of the palace. On the S. side of Paris are the 

gardens of the Luxembourg, less regular, but scarce ly | 
less attractive. The Champs Elysées afford very pleasant 
walks; ae Boulevards, in the summer evenings, pre- 
sent a strikingly animated scene; and the utiful Bois 
de Boulogne, leading to the palace of St. Clond, forms 
one of the most charming promenades in the world, 

Manuf. These consist chiefly of urticles of taste or nice 

workmanship, such as je vitches, clocks, porce- 

lain, cabinet-ware, mathematic ft instruments, silk, arti- 
fici al flowers, plate-glass, and ornamental articles in 
also, cottons, carpets, Ke. The well-known 

tory of the Gobelins exhibits imitations ol 

beautiful pictures in webs of the finest silk and worsted. 

That of Sevres is equally noted for the richness of its 

porcelain, Paria is, besides, almost exclusively the seat 

of the wholesale bookselling and printing business of 

France, Its commerce is greatly facilitated by the nav- 

igation of the Seine, its connection with many canals, 

and by railways to many of the principal towns in 

France. Paris was originally a Roman station, and, in 

the year 360, was the winter-quarters of Julian. In 408 
it was constituted the cap. of the kingdom. It was sur- 
rounded with walls in the end of the 12th century, and, 
alter the Revolution, it received many embellishments. 
The new line of fortifications was begun in 1540, and fin- 
ished in Is48. Francis I. was the first French monarch 
who endeavored to render Paris worthy of being the cap. 
of France; under Henry IV. it increased; and to Marie 
de Médicis and to Cardinal Richelieu it owed much of 
its progress. Lonis XIV. greatly embellished it. Napo- 
leon I. was anxious that it should eclipse all other cities: 
and Napoleon III., mate of it the handsomest city in 
Europe. Jp. (1876) 1. 988.80; (1882) 2,425,900. Bee 
France, p. 1031, and for INTERN. Exposition, see CEN- 
TENMIAL EX., &c., p. 712. 

Par’is, n. (Bot) A genus of plants, order Trilliacer, 
including P. quadrifolia, the One-berry, the juice of 
which is reckoned a narcotic, acrid poison, 

Paris, a vill. of prov. of Ontario, on Grand River. abt 
72m.N.N.W. of Niagara Falls. — In I/ a p.-v. and twp. 
cap. of Edgar co., abt. 114 m. E. of Springtic ‘ld.—In Ind., 
a p.-v. of Jennings co., abt, 16 m. W N.W. of Madison. 
—A vill. of Posey co., about 20 m. N. of Mount Ver- 
non. 

Paris, in Kansas, a post-village and township of Linn 
co, abt. 60 m. 8.8.E. of Lawrence. 

Paris, in Keniuchy, a post-village, cup. of Bourbon co., 
abt. 40 m. E. of Frankfort. It is one of the chief cattle- 
markets in the State. Pop. abt. 1,000. 

Paris, in Maine, a post-village and township, cap. of 
Oxford co., abt. 40 m. W. of Augusta; pop. ubt. 3,500. 

Paris, in Michigan, n twp. of Kent co. 

Paris, in Missouri, a post-village, cap. of Monroe co., 
abt. 40 m. W. S. W. of Hannibal; pop. abt. 1,300, 

Paris, in New York,a post-township of Oneida co. ; pop. 
about 3,500 

Paris, in Ohio, a township of Portage county—A 
post-villaze and township of Stark county, abont 
130 miles N. E. of Columbus.—A township of Union 
county. 

Paris, in Penneylrania,n post-village of Washington co., 
abt. 34 m. W. by S. of Pittsburg. 

Paris, in Tennesser, a post-village, cap. of Henry co., 
abt. 110 m. W. of Nashville. 

Paris, in Teras, a post-village, cap. of Lamar co., abt. 
300 m. N. N. H. of Austin. 

Paris, in Virginia, a post-village of Fauquier co., abt. 
130 m. N. by W. of Richmond. 

Paris, in Wisconsin, n post-village and township of 
Kenosha co., abt. 10m. N. W of Kenosha: pop. abt. 2,000 

Par isburg, or Gives Count-House, in Virginia, n post- 
village. cap. of Giles co., abt. 240 m. W. of Richmond. 

Parish, Fr. paroisse; L.Lat. parochia ; Gr. parvikia, 
from para, and oikos, n house, a dwelling.) An ecclesi- 
astical division of a town or district, in which the inhab- 
itants dwell near each other; that is, a district of com- 
paratively limited exteut;— specifically, the circuit of 
ground which is committed to the spiritual charge of 
one person, vicar, or other Christian minister, having 
permanent cure of souls therein. 

In the U. States, an ecclesiastical society bounded by 
territorial limits, but composed of those persons who 
choose to unite under the charge of a particular priest, 
clergyman, or minister. — Webster. 

In Lonisiana, one of the State divisions corresponding 
to counties in other States. 

To goon the parish, in England, to hecome chargeable, 
as a pauper, to the parochial poor-rate, 

=a. Belonging, or having reference to a parish: as, a 
parish church. — Employed in the ecclesiastical or spir- 
itnal concerns of a parish; as, a parish priest, a parish 
clerk. — Maintained nt the cost of a parish; as, parish 
poor, a parish workhouse, 

Parish clerk, n layman who conducts the responses, 
and otherwise officiates in the services of the Anglican 
Epescopal Church. 

Par ish, in %%, a village of Des Moines co., abt. 65 m. 
8. E. of lowa City. 
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Parish, in New York, a post-township of Oswego 
county. 

(Parish Grove, iv Indiana,a township of Benton co.; 
pop. abt, 400. 

Par'is Hill, in New Fork, a village of Oneida co., abt. 
9 m, S. of Utica, 


Same as PAROCHIAL, g. v. 

Fr. paroissien.) 
One who belongs to. or is resident within, a parish. 

Par’ishville, in New York, post-village und town- 
ship of St. Lawrence co, abt. 20 m. E. of Canton; pop. 
of township abt. 2,0. 

Parisian, (pa-rézh't-an,) n. [Fr. Parisien.] (Geog.) 
A native or resident of Paris. 


—a. (Grog. ) Pertaining or having reference to, or charac- 

i the natives of Paris; as, Purisiun fashions. 

e. ( pa-re'ze-én,) n. A female native or 
resident of Paris. 

Parisol’ogy, n. 
logos, discourse. | 
equivocal words. 

Parisyllab'ie. Parisylab'ical, a. [Lat. par, 
paris, equal, and syllava, syllable.| Denoting a word 
which has the same number of syllables in all its in- 
flections, 

Par'itor, n. An apparitor; an usher; a beadle. 

Parity. u. [Fr. paré; Lat. paritas— pur, paris = 
Armor. pdr, equal.}| Equality; equivalence; analogy: 
like or Kindred state or degree; as, parity of reasoning 
or principle, 

Park. . (A. S. pearroc; Dan. park ; Fr. and W. pare.] 
A piece of ground in an untitled state, inelosed for pur- 
poses of the chase, or for walking, driving, &c.—A tract 
of land within the precincts of n y or town, and 
kept tor ornament and public recreation ; us, Fairmount 
Park: iu Philadelphia, or the Central Zark in New York. 

(Mil) An assemblage of the heavy ordnance belong- 
ing to an army, With ils carriages, ammunition-wagons, 
and stores, on ground contiguous to that occupied by 


(Gr. paraisos, nearly equal, and 
The practice of using ambiguous or 


the troops when encamped; as, a park of artillery, a 
park of provisions, an engineer park, &c. 

Park-hack, a horse with show „action, used for eques- 
trian exercises in parks, &c.; a cob; a nag. 

Purk phaetom, u low carriage, or landaulet, ſor use in 
parks. 

—v.a. To impark; to inclose, as in a ark. — To mass 
together in a compact body; as, to park the artillery, 
commissary wagons, ambulances, &e, 

rk, in Cblorado, a N. central co.; area, abont 2.200 
square miles. Rivers. South Fork of latte River and 
Arkansas River, besides many smalier streams, Sur-| 
Jace, It is surrounded on all sides by high and rocky 
Mountains which form what is called South Park, (see 
Tunze Parks), Wil, moderately fertile. Min. Gold. 
Cap. Fair Play. 

Park, iu Michigan, a post-township of St. Joseph co.; 
pop. abt. 1,700, 

Park, MvnGo, a British traveller, B. near Selkirk, Scot- 
land, 1771, was killed during his second expedition in 
Africa, 1808. (Seo AFRICA, ¢ History.) Mis Travels in 
the Interior of Africa were published in 1797, and the 
Journal of his second expedition appeared in 1815. 

Parke, in /ndiana, a W. co., adjoining Illinois; area, 
abt. 440 sq. m. Jetrers. Wabash River, and Sugar and 
Racoon creeks. Surface, generally level; soil, deep 
and fertile, yielding large crops of cereals and garden 
produce, Cap, Rockville. 

Parker. Turopore, a distinguished American theolo- 
gian, philosopher, and social reformer, B. at Lexington, 

ar Boston, 1810. He entered Harvard College in 

1530, continuing, however, for a time to work on his 


father’s farm, and afterwards teaching in a school at 
Boston. In 1834 he entered the Theological School, the 


professors at which belonged to the then rising liberal 
school, After laborious and successful studies, he was 
chosen, in 1837, minister of a Ur an congregation at 
West Roxbury, his marriage having taken place just 
previously, He had there leisure for study, and read 
extensively, enjoying the society of Dr. Channing. 
His views of Christianity had diverged cousiderably 
from the standard of his sect, and great excitement s 
occasioned by his sermon “On the Transient and P 
manent in Christianity,” preached in 1841. We: 
with the bitterness and opposition of his adversari 
he visited Europe in 1843. The prejudico against him 
led to his quitting West Roxbury, and settling at Boston 
in 1846, as minister of the Twenty-eighth Congrega- 
tional Society. In the following year he became joint- 
editor with Emerson and Cabot of the Massachusetts 
Quarterly Revino. He distinguished himself as the 
fearless opponent of the Fugitive Slave Law, and shel- 
tered slaves in his own house, Notwithstanding his 
failing health he was very active as a public lecturer 
on various political and social topics, and was the 


correspondent of many eminent men; among them, 
Charles Sumner, Buckle, Professor Gervinus, Ke. Early 


in 1839 he was compelled to relinquish his duties and 
seek health in France and Italy. It was in vain, and 
he died at Florence, 1800. His earliest published work 
was the Discourse of Matters pertaining to Religion, 
which appeared in 1847. In this work alone he exhibits 
his fundamental principles in a systematic form. It has 
passed through several editions, and has heen widely 
read in Europe as well as in America, and is one of the 
most important and interesting of recent contributions 
to religious philosophy,— one of the books which are 
worth reading for their honesty, earnestness, and beauty, 
whether we agree or disngree with their conclusions, 
Among his other worka, of which a collected edition 
has been published by Miss Cobbe, are, Critical and Mis-| 


| Parliament, (pér'li-ment,) n. 


cellancous Writings; Theism, Atheism, and the Popular 
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Theology; Discourses of Politics; Experience as a Mine 
ister, Ac. His Life and Correspondence, edited by John 
Weiss, appeared in 2 vols. in 1863. 

Parker, n. The keeper or ranger of a park. 

Parker, in Jilincis, a township of Clark co.; pop. 
abt. 1.500. 

Parker, in Pennsylvania, a village and township of 
Butler co.,abt. 18 m. E S. E. of Pittsburg ; pop. abt. I. 400. 

Parker, in feras, a N. E. central co.; area, abt. 900 aq. 


m. Rivers. Brazos and Noland’s rivers. Surface, agreea- 
bly diversified; suil, generally fertile. Cap. W eather- 
ford. Pop. abt. 6.000. 


e crabnes in Illinois, a post- village of Richland 
„abt. 135 m. S. K. of Springfield. 

Parkersburg, in Indiana, a post-village of Mont- 
gomery co, abt. 12 m. S. of Crawfordsville. 

Parkersburg, in Jowa, a village of Boone co., abt. 6 
m. S. k. of Boonesborough. 

—A post-village of Butler co., abt. 18 m. W. of Cedar Falls. 

Parkersburg, in W. Virginia, a town and cap. of 
Wood co, on the Ohio River, abt. 100 m. S. W. of Wheel- 
ing. It owes its rapid growth and importance to the 
wells of petroleum which abound in the vicinity. Jp. 
abt. 6,800. 

Parkes'‘burg, in Prrnsylrania, a postevillage of 
Chester co., abt. 45 m. W. of Philadelphria. 

Parkesine’,n. See PARKSINE. 

Parke’ ville, in Jnana, a village of Parke co., abt. 
9 m. E. N. E. of Rockville. 

Park hurst, in /owa, a village of Scott co., abt. 65 m. 
E. by S. of Iowa City. 

Parkinso’nia, u. {After Parlinsm, an ancient writer 
on plants.] (Bit.) A genus of plants, sub-order Casal 
Pinien. P. aculeata, the Jerusalem thorn of the W. 
Indies, is used for making hedges, and is also employed 
as a febrifuge. 

Park’-leaves, n. pl. (Bot) The common name of the 
genus Hypericum. Bee HYPERICACE®. 

Park man. Francis, an American historian, R. in 
Boston, 1823. He graduated at Harvard College in 1844, 
and in 1846 made n journey across the prairics, and ex- 
plored the Rocky Mountains. His principal works are, 
The Californian and Oregon Trail; Proncers of France 
in the New World; The Jesuits in North America; Dis- 
covery of the Great West; The Oid Regime in Canada; 
Count Frontenac and New France under Louis XIV. 
(Boston, 1877.) 

Purk man. in Maine, a p.-twp. of Beaver co.; in O., a 
p.-vill, of Geauga co., abt. 16 m. S. E. of Chardon. 

Parksine’, Parkesine,n. (Applied Chem.) A newly 
invented material, simitar to ebonite, consisting of an 
intimate mixture of vulcanized oil and collodion, and 
which, in some of its applications, seems destined to take 
the place of caoutchouc and gutta-percha. For its pre- 
paration the oils used may be any of the 
ing-wils, as linseed-oil, nut-oil, castor-oil, s 
vulcanizing them, chloride of snlphnr is used in various 
proportions, according to the nature of the preduct de- 
sired; for instance, in greater proportion, if the ma- 
terial is to be solid and hard, and in less if it is to be 
elastic and extensible. The temperature of preparation 
Varies correspondingly with these different objects, be- 
tween 200 and 300 degrees Fahrenheit, The collodion 
is prepared by treating cotton in nitro-sulphuric acid, 
and then washing with water in a centrifugal appara- 
tus, next pressing out the moisture, and then dissolving 
the expressed mass in nitro-benzole. The collodion is 
separated in the form of a pellicle by pouring the solu- 
tion into water. The two constituents are worked up 
together, and the miss is then pressed into the desired 
form and vulcanized, The applications of this material 
are as varied as those of caoutchouc and gutta-percha, 
and are adapted even to cases where these substuices 
cannot be well employed. For the imitation of marble, 
in all shades, as well as of mother-of-pearl, tortoise-shell, 
andivory, there is nothing to compare with it. It may be 
prepared at so low a cost that, in England, knife-handles 
of great beauty, made of this material, are sold at $4 to 
$15 per gross. 

Parks’ville, in New York, a post-village of Sullivan 
co,, abt. 4 m. N of Liberty Village. 

Park “ton, in Maryland, a post-village of Baltimore 
co., abt. 75 m. N. of Baltimore. 


Parlance. (pir/lans,)n. Norm.; Fr parler, parlant, 


to speak.} Conversation; discourse; talk. 

In commen or ordinary parlance, in common phrase; 
in the customary or usual form of speech, 

Parley, v.n. [Fr. parler; It. parlare, to speak; Fr. 
parole; Sp. palaba, a word, from Lat. parabola =Gr, par- 
abole, a parable.) To speak or confer with on some 
point of mutual concern; to discuss orally ; — hence, 
specifically, to confer, as with an enemy ; to treat with 
by words. 

—n. Mutual disconrse or conversation; discussion; ap- 
propriately, a conference with an enemy in war. 

“Summon a parley, we will talk with bim.“ — Saks. 

To beet a parley. (Mil.) To beat a drum or sound a 
trumpet, as a signal for holding a conference with the 
enemy. 

Fr. parlement; It. 

and Sp. parlemento ; Low Lat. parlamentum, a confer- 

ence. See PARLEY.) The grand assembly of the legis- 
lature, or Three Estates, of the united realm of Great 

Britain and Ireland, consisting of the sovereign with 

the peers spiritual and temporal, constituting the 

House of Lords; und the knights of shires, citizens, 

and burgesses, forming the lower chamber, or House of 

Commons. Though the sovereign is virtually one of the 

three orders which form the British P, the two condi- 

tions of the Lords and Commonsare supposed legally to 
comprise the legislature of the State. The term J. is 
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evidently of French origin, and was first applied to gen- 
eral assemblies of the States under Louis VII., about the 
middle of the 12th century. In England, the term was 
not used till the reigu of Henry III. or Edward I. The 
institution of P., however, is of a much earlier date; but 
its origin is lost in the remote ages of antiquity. It has 
commonly been traced back to the free councils of our 
Saxon ancestors, which existed under the names of the 
michel synoth, or great council; michel gemote, or great 
meeting; and willena gemote, or assembly of wise men. 
The popular character of these institutions was subvert- 
ed for a time by the Norman Conquest; but the people of 
England, still Saxons by birth, in language, and in 
spirit, gradually recovered their aucieut share in the 
councils of the state. It is generally agreed that the 
main constitution of P.as it now stands was marked out 
80 long ego at the 17th year of King John (1215), in the 
Great Charter granted by that prince, wherein he prom- 
ises to summon all archbishops, bishops, abbots, earls, 
and greater barons, personally, and all other tenants in 
chief under the Crown, by the sheriff and bailiffs, to 
meet at a certain place, within forty days’ notice, to as- 
sess aids and scutages when necessary; and this consti- 
tution has subsisted, in fact, at least from the year 1264 
(49th Henry III.) Since that period it has enjoyed su- 
preme political power in the kingdom. 

(French Hist.) The P. of France, like that of England, 
was in its origin u convocation of the great vassals of 
the crown, who treated of judicial as well as political 
matters in their assemblies. St. Louis was the king 
who first introduced into this body counsellors of in- 
ferior rank, chiefly ecclesiastica, as legal assistants; and 
tbe earliest registers of the proceedings of the P. which 
afterwards became fixed at Paris, are of the date of 
1254. The important step of rendering that court per- 
manent, and fixing its seat in the capital city, is general- 
ly attributed to Philip the Fair (1304); from that time 
the great barons gradually discontinued their attend- 
ance, and the lawyers occupied the higher places und 
more important functions of the court. The twelve 
peers of France, however, remained constant members 
of the P. after the other great vassals had, by disuse, 
ceased to be considered as members of it. The P. of 
Paris thenceforward remained the chief tribunal of the 
country until the revolution, with the exception of the 
short period of its suppression by Louis XV. in 1771; 
but as the great fiefs of the French monarchy were suc- 
cessively united to the crown, the supreme feudal court 
of each was iuvested with the title and attributes of a 
P. These were fixed at Toulouse, Grenoble, Bordeaux, 
Dijon, Besancon, Rouen, Aix, Pau, Rennes, Metz, Douay, 
Nancy. The most remarkable prerogative exercised by 
the P. was that of registering the edicts of the sovereign, 
and thereby giving them the force of law. Heuce the 
important part which the parliaments, and especially 
that of Paris, so often enacted in French history, in 
modifying the otherwise absolute power of thomonarchs. 
(See Bep or Justice.) It was usual for the P. of Paris, 
and undoubtedly legal, although not customary for the 
other parliaments, toconvey remoustrances to the king 
on the subject of his edicts. But Louis XIV. ordained 
that tnese remonstrances should always be presented af- 
ter they had testified their obedience by registering them. 
The counsellors of P. were, by a law of Louis XI., im- 
movable except in case of legal forfeiture; but the place 
of counsellors and presidents soon became purchasable, 
and afterwards transmissible by hereditary descent. 
Hence, in part, the powerful esprit de corps which dis- 
tinguished those boilies. 

Parliamentarian, a. (Eng. Hist.) Siding with the 
Parliament in antagonism to King Charles I. 

—n. (Eng. Hist.) Au adherent of the Parliament during 
the time of Charles I. 

Parliamentary, a. [Fr. parlementaire.] Pertain- 
ing to parliament; vested in parliament; as, parlia- 
mentary authority. — Enacted or done by parliament ; 
aa, a parliamentary act or constitution. — According to 
the rules and usages of parliament, or to the established 
rules and practices of legislative assemblies. 

Par'lor, Parlour, n. [Fr. parloir, from parler, to 
speak.) The xpartment in a nunnery where the nuns 
are permitted to meet and converse with each other, or 
with friends outside, through a grating. — The room in 
a house which the family usually occupy, and where 
they hold their ordinary converse and intercourse. 

Parlor boarder, a pupil in a boarding-school who sits 
at table with the teacher's family. 

Par'lous, a. [From perilous.) Disposed to incur peril ; 
venturesome; notable; keen; sprightly; waggish; as, 
a parlous wit.— Dryden. 

Parm, in Michigan. u post- village and township of Jack- 
son co., S6 m. W. of Detroit; pop. abt. 1,347. 

Par’ma, a prov. aud former duchy of N. Italy, between 
Lat. 44° 19’ 30” and 45° 7’ 45” N., Lon. 9° 23’ and 10° 40 
E., having N. Lombardy, E. Modena, S. and W. Tuscany. 
Area, 3,766 sq. m. The surface is diversified, and the 
soil fertile in the plains. The climate is healthy except 
in the districts along the Po. Rivers. Po, Taro, Trebbia, 
and Enza. Prod. Maize, wheat, tobacco, hemp, and 
fruits. Numerous cattle are also reared; and it is 
noted for its cheese from the milk of goats. Min. Iron, 
copper, salt, &c. Manuf. Silk, linen, and cotton goods, 

aper, glass, gunpowder, brass, &c. Cap. Parma. Dur- 

ng the decline of the Roman empire, P. became a part 
of the kingdom of Lombardy. It was taken by Charle- 
magne, and transferred to the papal see in 774. In 
1543 Paul III. erected P. and Piacenza into a duchy, 
which he bestowed El a the Farnese family, whose line 
became extinct in 1731, The treaty of Aix-ln-Chapelle, 
in 1748, gave possession of P. to Philip, son of Philip V. 
and Elizabeth Farnese. In 1815, P., Piacenza, and Guas- 
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talla were formed into a duchy, and bestowed upon 
Maria Louisa, wife of Napoleon I., with reversion after 
death to Ferdinand Charles, Duke of Lucca, the son of 
Maria Louisa of Spain, and the rightful heir. A revolu- 
tion occurred in 1859, on which Marie Therese de Bour- 
bon, widow of Charles III., and regent for her infant 
son, left the country, and P. was annexed to the king- 
dom of Italy in 1860, Pop. 256,029. 

Par’ma, a fortified city, cap. of the above prov., 72 m. 
S. E. of Milan; Lat. 44° 45’ 15” N., Lon. 10° 20’ 8” E. 
It has a fine Gothic cathedral, and the ducal palace, 
which contains a library of 90,000 vols. and a musewu 
of antiquities. P. has also a public library of 34,000 
vols. Manuf, Silk, cotton, and woollen goods, lace, cut- 
lery, glass, and musical instruments. p. 47,067. 

Parma, in New rk. a post-vill. and township of Mon- 
roe co., abt. 10 m. W. N. W. of Rochester. 

Parma, iu Ohio, a post- towuship of Cuyahoga co.; pop. 
abt. 2,100. 

Purmegia'no, Parmigiano, or Parmigia- 
mimo. See MAZz Voll. 

Parme'lia, u. (Bot.) A genus oſ lichens, P. parietina ; 
was formerly regarded as a valuable febrifuge, astrin- 
gent, and tonic. It contains a yellow crystalline color- 
ing-matter, called chrysophanic acid, which is identical 
with the coloring principle of rhubarb. P. perlata is 
employed in the manufacture of orchil and cudbear. 

Parmenides, (par-men'i-dees,) of Elea, in Magna 
Gracia, B. about 536 B. C., was one of the chiefs of the 
Eleatic school. 

Parmentie’ra, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order 
Crescentiacesx, q. v. 

Parmesan’, n. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of 
Parma, Italy. 

a. [It. Parmigiano.) (Geeg.) Pertaining, or having ref- 
erence to Parma or its inhabitants ; as, Parmesan cheese. 

Parnahiba, ( par-na-ee'ba,) a river of Brazil, rises in 
abt. Lat. 110 S., Lon. 47° W., and flowing N. N. E. between 
the provinces of Piauhy and Maranhão, enters the Atlan- 
tic Ocean about Lat. 2° 50“ S., Lon. 41° 35’ W. It receives 
the Urussuhy, Gurguea, Poty, Balsas, aud Piracuruca 
rivers, Length, about 750 m. 

Parnas‘sia, n. From Mt. Purnassus, the abode of the 
Muses, Graces, &c.] (Bot.) A genus of plants, order 
Hypericacee. They are perennial herbs, with radical 
leaves and 1-flowered scape. P. Caroliniana, the Grass 
of Parnassus, is au exceedingly elegant and interesting 
species, growing in wet meadows and borders of streams 
in the United States and Canada. 

Parnassian, („dH Hun.) d. Pertaining, or relating 
to Parnassus: — hence, poetical. 

Parnassus, a funous mountain of Greece, govt. of 
Phocis, N W. of Mount Helicon; Lat. 38° 357 57” N., 
Lon, 22° 27’ 36” E. It has 3 peaks, the highest of which 
reaches an elevation of 8,068 feet. On the W. side lay 
Delphi, the seat of the famous oracle, and the fountain 
of Castalia (see Fig. 791). The highest peak was dedi- 
cated to Bacchus, and was the scene of the orgies of his 
worship. The rest of the mountain was sacred to 
Apollo and the Muses; hence, poets were said “ to climb 
Parnassus.” 

Parnas‘aus, in Pennsylvania, a post- village of West- 
moreland co., abt. 19 m. N. E. of Pittsburg. 

Parnassus, in S. Carolina, a post-village of Marlbor- 
ough district, abt. 20 m. S. E. of Cheraw. 

Parnassus, iu Virginia, a post-village of Augusta co., 
abt, 132 m. N. W. of Richmond. 

Parochial, (La,) a. (0. Fr., from L. Lat. paro- 
chia, parish.] Belonging, or having reference to a parish; 
parishional; as, parochial clergy, parochial authorities, 
parochial duties. 

Paro’chialize, v. a. To form into parishes. (Eng.) 

Paro’chially, adv. In a parish; by parishes. 

Parodie. Parod ieal, a. [Fr. parodique.) Relating 
or pees to parody; consisting of, or resembling 
parody. 

Par‘odist, n. ag parodiste.| A writer of parodies. 

Parody. n. [Fr. parodie, from Gr. para, and édé, an 
ode, a song.] A kind of literary composition in which 
the words of an author or his thoughts are, by some 
slight alterations, adapted to a different purpose; a kind 
of poetical pleasantry, in which verses written on one 
subject are altered and applied to another by way of 
burlesque.— A popular saying, adage, or proverb. 

v. a. [Fr. parodier.] To imitate iu parody; to write a 
parody ou; to alter, as verses or words, and apply toa 
purpose different from that of the original, 

Par’oket, n. (Zoll.) See PAROQUET. 

Parol’, Parole’, n. [Fr. parole, from parler, to speak. 
Seo PARLEY.) A word. 

(Law,) [Written parol.] Oral declaration; word of 
mouth; a pleading in a suit. 

(Mil) [Written role] A promise given by a pris- 
oner of war, when he has leave to depart from custody, 
that he will return at the time appointed, unless dis- 
charged ; — hence, word of honor; plighted faith. — A 
password given to officers of the guard, as distinguished 
from the countersign, or word given to all guards. 

—a. Given by word of mouth; oral; not written. 

Parol evidence. (Law.) The oral testimony of wit- 
nesses, as opposed to written evidence or record.— 
Parol contract, an agreement by word of mouth, as op- 
posed toa written contract. In the strict legal accepta- 
tion of the term, however, everything is parol, even in 
writing. which is not under seal. 

Paromology, n. Gr. para, near, and omologein, 
to confer.) (et.) A concession to an opponent, made 
with a view to fortify one's own argument. 

Paronoma‘sia, Paronom/asy, n. [From Gr. 
para, and onomasia, a naming, from onoma, a name.) 
(Rhet.) A play on words; a figure of speech, by which 
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the same word is used in different senses, or words sim- 
ilar in sound are set in opposition to each other so as to 
give a kind of antithetical force to the sentence. 

Paronomas’tie, Paronomas’tical, a. Pertain- 
ing, or having reference to parouomasy; consisting in 
punning, 

Paronom/asy, n. Samo as PARONOMASIA, q. v. 

Paronychia, (-nik’-.) n. [Lat., from Gr. para, be 
side, and onychos, a nail.) (d.) A whitlow. 

Par’‘onym, Par’onyme, n. A paronymous phrase. 

Paron’ymous, a. [Gr. para, near, and onoma, a 
name; Fr. paronymi .] (Gram.) Possessing the 
same derivation; of kindred extraction; — said of cer- 
tain words, as priest, priestcraft, priesthood, 

—Possessing an identical sound, but of different orthog- 
raphy and sense; as, mert and meat. 

Paron’ymy,7. Paronymous quality. 

Par'oquet, PAROKET, PanRAK ZET, PERROQUET, n. 
(Znöl.) A genus of birds be- 
longing to the Psithacide or 
Parrot family, distinguished 
by being smaller than the com- 
mon Parrots, and having long- 
er tails. There are numerous 
species: some, distinguished 
by a very long, pointed tail and 
collar-like mark around the 
neck, which inhabit the Asiat- 
ic continent and islands; and 
others, natives of Australia, 
which are distinguished by 
their colors being gorgeously 
variegated, and peculiarly 
mottled on the back; by their 
tail-feathers not being point- 
ed; and by their being fur- 
nished with elongated tarsi, 
adupted for running on the 
ground. 

Paros, an island of the Gre- 
cian Archipelago, 5 m. W. of 
Naxia; Lat. of Mount St. 
Elias, 370 N., Lon. 25° 11’ E. 
Area, 100 sq. m. The surface is mountainous, the scen- 
ery picturesque, and the soil fertile and in parts well 
cultivated. Pred, Cotton, corn, wine, fruit, and vege- 
tables. It is noted for its famous Parian marble, which 
was used by many of the greatest sculptors of anti- 
quity. Chief town. Naussa, which has an excellent har- 
bor. Pop. 6,000. 

Parotid Gland, n. (Anat.) One of the most im- 
portant of all the salivary glands of the system. This 
organ, the chief source of the saliva expended in mesti- 
cation, is of a quadrilateral shape, situated partly be- 
hind and partly under the ear on each side, between the 
external auditory passage, the mastoid process by the 
temporal bone, and the angle of the lower jaw, extend- 
ing above to the zigoma of the cheek-bone, and forward 
to the masseter muscle, The P. G. lies with its base 
outwards and the apex inwards, from which proceeds 
the duct that carries into the mouth the secretion of the 
organ. This duct, after passing over the masseter, per- 
forates the buccinator muscle, and enters the mouth 
through the lining membrane, exactly opposite the 
second molar tooth of the upper jaw. The situation and 
boundaries of this gland, and the position of its duct, 
are of the utmost importance to all surgeons operating 
in the neck, as not only*the external carotid artery an 
jugular vein pass through the centre of the gland, but 
many important nerves are situated about it, demand- 
ing the utmost skill and care in operating in a locality 
so beset with dangers to be avoided. 

Paro'tis, u.; pl. Panor'tpES. [Gr., from para, and ous, 
otos, sar Med.) A tumor seated under the ear, which 
is reddish, hard, and attended with obtuse pains; the 
progress to suppuration being slow and difficult. Some- 
times it is of a malignant character, sloughing, and long 
protracted. —Dunglison. 

Paroti'tis, u. ( d.) Same as MUMPS, g. v. 

Parowan, in Utah Territory, a post- village, cap. of 
Iron co., abt. 110 m. 8.8.W. of Fillmore City. 

Par’‘oxysm, (n,) n. [Fr. parozisme ; Gr. paroxysmos 
—parozyno, to urge, prick, or spur on— para, and 
oxys.| (Med.) The severe fit or exacerbation of a dis- 
ease, — Hence, any spasmodic affection or action; fit; 
convulsion; as. a paroxysm of grief. 

Paroxys' mal. a. Pertaining to, or caused by parox- 
ysms or fits, — Characterized by paroxysins; as, a par- 
oxysmal temperament. 

Parquet, Parquette, (par- vd“, or par-kel’,) n. 
[Fr.] The pit or lower floor of a theatre, from tho 
orchestra to the dress circle. 865 5 

Parquetage, (pdr’ket-aj,) n. ARQUETRY. 

Par’queted, a. Inlaid with parquetry; as, a parqueted 
room. 

Parquetry, Parquetage, (pdr/ket-,) n. Fr. par- 
rie, from „ dimin. of parc, an inclosure.] In- 
aid woodwork in geometric patterns, generally composed 

of two different tints, and principally used for floors. 

Parr, Par, u. A samlet; a young salmon.— An Eng- 
lish provincialism for a young leveret, 

Par’rakeet, n. Same ns PAROQUET, g. v. 

Par rel. n. [From apparel) (Naut.) The hoop that 
confines a yard to its mast at the slings, whereby it may 
be hoisted or lowered at pleasure. 

Parret, a river of W. England, rising near Bedminster, 
co, of Dorset, and after a N. N. W. course of 40 m., falling 
into Bristol Channel at Bridgewater Bay. It is naviga- 
ble for vessels of 200 tons. 

Parrhesia, (-ré’zhi-a,) n. [Gr. para, beyond, and résis, 
a saying.] Boldness of speech; freedom of utterance, 


Fig. 2050, 
ROSE-RINGED PAROQUET, 
(Paleornis torquatus.) 


PART 


a rectory endowed with a house, glebe, lands, &c., for 
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Parricid‘al, a. Pertaining, or relating to parricide ;| 
involving the crime of murdering ove’s father, patron, 
&c.— Committing parricide, dwelling-house of a parson. — Money paid for the main- 

Par'ricide, (d,) n. Fr.; Lat. ones, and tenance ofa parson. (u.) 
cdo, to kill. See PATERNAL.) who murders his|—In the U. States, the glebe and house belonging to a 
father, ancestor, or any one to whom reverence is due, parish or ecclesiastical society, and appropriated to the 
The Athenians had no law against purricides, from an support of the incumbent or settled pastor of a church. 


—The 
the maintenance of the incumbent; the mansion or Par 


PART 


met or pit of a theatre. 
MAY, (par-teh-nd’,) n town of France, of 
Deux-Sèvres, on the Thon, 24m, N. N. E. of Niort. A 
Cloth and leather, 4. 5,500, 


Parthen ‘ic, a. [From Gr, parthenos, a virgin.) Be 


longing, or relating to the burt heute, or sons of unmur- 
ried women, of 


Sparta, 
opinion that human atrocity could never reuch to the Webster, | Par theno-gen‘esis, n. (Gr. eee virgin, and 


ailt of parricide, This was also originally the case at Par’somed, (-sond,) a. Performed by, or suitable to, 


e but ata later period parricide was punished by 
the Roman law with severity than any other 
kind of homicide, The dehuquent, after being scourged, 
wes placed in a leathern sack, with a dog, a cock, a 
viper, and an ape, and su cast into the Tiber. The Eng- 


A parson. K.) 


Par'sontfield, in Maine, a post-township of York co.; 


pop. abt, 2,500. 


Panrson'ic, Parson‘ical, a. Clerical; of, or be- 


longing to, u parson, 


lish N American law treat this crime as simple 
murder, 
Par’rock, n. Same as PADDOCK, g. v. 
Parrot. n. l.) See Psiruacw as 
Par'rot-tish, n. Z. Ul.) See Scarus. 
Par'rotry, . Servile imitation, after the manner of 


a parrot. 

Parrott Gan.( Ord.) A rifled cannon invented by Capt. 
R. P. Parrott, an officer in the U. S. army, (D. 1877.) 
Just previous to the late war with the South, and which 
differs from other rifled cannon in the mode of rifling 


Parson ically, adv. In the manner of a parson. (u.) 

Parsonish. a. Characteristic of, or belonging to, a 
parson; —said in a sense of humor or derision. 

Part, n. Fr. = Sp. parte; Lat. pars, partis, a part, 
piece, portion, share; Heb. paras, to break, to divide.“ 
A portion, piece, or fragment broken off or separated 
from a whole thing; a portion or quantity of a thing 
not separated in fuct, but considered or mentioned by 
itself; a portion or component particle; a division; a 
fraction; a member; a constituent; something less than 
a whole.— A distinct species or sort belonging to n 


and improvement in the projectiles, It ie a cast-iron 
ee ppt | gun, much lighter than ordinary, but 
having a cylinder of wrought-iron shrunk around the 
breach at the seat of the charge. The method of 


whole; an ingredivnt in a wingled mass; a portion in a 

compound, organic element.— Particular division ; equal 

constituent portion; propurtional ingredient. 
“Lam a part of all that! have met.”"—Zennyson. 


genesis, generation.) (1% J e procreation of off- 
spring by a plant or animal independently of the imme 
diate stimulus of the male principle, which is one of the 
— arp aee 3 GENERATION, q. v. The inr 
pregu: uf n plant produces a phyton of the 
per species, usually in the form of 2232 with n ‘ion 
and root; from this a succession of phytons may be de- 
veloped by gemmation, most uf them having the form 
of leaves; but in the higher species of plants, some 
may take the form of petals; others of stamens, devel- 
oping the male principle, or pollen; others of pistils, 
forming the female principle, or sad. By the union of 
these two principles the seed is impregnated, and may 
germinate; but the series of individuals successively de- 
veloped from the first individual from the seed are pro- 
created by parthene-genesis. The different individuals 
being organically connected, according toa definite pat- 
tern for each species, form a compound whole, which is 
commonly regarded as the individual tre or shrub. For 
further information, see Steenstrup, On Alternate Gen- 
eration ; and Owen, On Furt esis. 


Parthenon, n. (Grecian Arch.) A celebrated tem- 


shrinking this cylinder on the cast-iron gun is by Share; lot; portion; proportional quantity. — Partici- 
placing the gun nearly horizontal with its axis, with pation; interest; concern; share. 

the muzzle slightly depressed, and when the cylinder is “ Achilles had no part In his faalt.”"—Pope. 

heated and slipped on, a continuous stream of water is) gde; party; interest; faction; clique. 

forced into the bore, and frou its slight depression flows 2 So quick pagel the bully's part.""—Prior. 


out constantly. Thus the inner surface of the cylinder a ibed duty; particular or special office or business; 


is soonest cooled, and contracts closely, also drawing 
the outer surface closer, The projectiles are conical in 
form, with a brass ring around the contracted base, 
making it cylindrical, 
the iron and the brass forces the latter into the groove, 
giving a rotary motion to the projectile, The ring is 
prevented from slipping off by projections on the upper 
edge, which fit into corresponding notches in the metal 
of the shell. There are different calibres of this gun, 
the Sinch, or 200-pounder, being used with effect by the 
goverument in the siege of Charleston, S. C., with a 
charge of 16 Ibs. of powder, throwing a projectile of 150 
lbs. a distance uf m. The great defect in this gun, 
however, is, that it is liable to burst after a brief service, 
as the experience of the late war has shown. The power 
of cast-iron to withstand the strain of a rifled projectile 
seeming to decrease very rapidly with the increase of size. 

Parrs'‘borough, n seaport-town of Colchester co., 
Nova Scotia, abt, 60 m. N. by W. of Halifax. 

Parry. va. [Fr. , to ward off, as u blow; Sp. 
parar, to prevent; Lat. paro, parare, to get ready.) To 
wari off; to stop or put or turn by, as a blow or thrust, 
or anything menacing or harmful. — To evade ; to shift 
off; to elude; na, to purry n question. 

—v.n. To ward off strokes; to put aside thrusts or strokes ; 
to fence; to evade. 

Parry, Sim WLAN Epwarp, an English navi 
at Bath, 1790, He entered the navy iu 1808, and in 1818 
accompanied Sir John Roes, as second in command, tu 
Baffio’s Bay, in au expedition for the her gags | of the 
N.W. Passage. This expedition returned to England 
unsuccessful, But the year following. Lieut. Parry was 
appointed to the command of the Hecla and Griper for 
a similar object; and this . resulted in the dis- 
— d of a considerable port 
the shi 


ps wintering at Melville Island Capt. ied 
mi- 


afterwards commanded two other expeditions of a si 

lar kind, but the nature of the ice on both occasions 
obliged the ships to return. In 1827 he again com- 
manded the Hecla, in un attempt to reach the North 
Pole. The ship was left at Spitsbergen, and J with bis 
boats, su ed in reaching the highest latitude ever 
attained, vix. 82° 45’, but the southerly drift of the ice 
Riper nation gd — ——_- = ue. Sachin 

Par'ry ville, in Jennsylvania,a t-village 
co. KA 7 m. S. H. of Mauch Creek 

Parse, v.a. [Lat purs, a part.) (Gram) To resolve, 
as a sentence, into ita parts or elements, or to show the 
several ports of speech composing a sentence, aud their 
relation to each other by government or agreement; to 
make grammatical anntysis, 

Parsee’, u. (Hind. and Pers. pairsi, a fire-worshipper.] 
See GUENER. 

Parsee‘ism,n. The Zoroastrian religion; the cus- 
toms of the Parsees; fire-worshipping. 

Parser. u. One who parses, 

Parsimo‘nious, a. Very sparing in the use or ex- 
penditure of money; covetous; niggardly; miserly; 
penurions:; frugul. 

Parsimo'niously, adv. In a parsimonious manner; 
with a very sparing use of money; covetously, 

Parsimo’niousness, n. 
expenditure of money, 

Par'simony,n. (Fr. parsimonie; Lat. parsimonia, 
from parco, to use sparingly.) Closeness in the expendi- 


ture of money or means; — usually in a bad sense; fru- 


gality ; savingness; niggardliness; illiberality. 
Pars'ley,n. (Bot.) See PETROSPLINUM. 
Pars‘nip, a. (Bot.) See PASTINACA. 


he entrance of the gas between |—Character appropriate in a play or public 


r. un. 


Sparingness in the use or 


share of labor, action, or influence. 

* Act well your part, there all the houour les.“ — Pope. 
rformance ; 
stage-speech, action, and characteristics of a siugle per- 
formance in a drama, Ac. 

* One man in bis time plays many parte. — Sale. 

(Mus.) One set of the succession of sounds which 
constitute harmony. — Brande. 

(Math.) That portion of a given quantity, which, 
when taken a certain number of times, will exactly 
compose such quantity ; as, 4 is a part of 16; — opposed 
to multiple. 


—A line or other element of a figure. 
—pl. Qualities; powers; faculties; accomplishments; fre- 


quently, remarkable mental talents; us, a man of parts. 


—pl. Applied to place; quarters; regions ; districts; as, in 


foreign parts. 

For my part, so far as I mn concerned; for my share. 
For the most part, commonly; oftener than otherwise ; 
as, we found them, for the most part, to be very decent 
people.— In good part, favorably; propitiously; accept- 
ably; ina friendly manner; as, I took his excuses in good 
part.—IJn ill part, as ill done; unpleasiugly; offensively. 

In purt, to some degree, extent, or measure; partly. 

Fart and parcel, un integral part or portion. 


tor, n,|—v-@. To divide, separate, or break; to sever into two or 


more pieces. — To divide into portions; to allot; to dis- 
tribute; to share. — To separate; to disunite, as things 
that are near each other; to sunder; to cause to break 
connection or contiguity; as, death ports all things. — 
To separate; to stand between; to intervene betwixt; 
as, to part combatants. 

“The narrow seas that part the French and English.”—Shaks, 


on of the N W. Passage, | —To secrete; to secern. 


Tue liver parts the vital Juices. ”— Prior. 


—To disintegrate or purify, as metals. 


To part a cable, rope, Ac. ( Naut.) To incur the break- 
ing thereof. 


To be separated, broken off, or detached; to 
lenve. — To quit each other; to break with each other; 
to take or bid farewell; to become divided. 
“ When we two parted in silence and tears. — Byron. 
To part with, to quit; tosurrender;: to resign; to lose; 
to be taken away from; as, he is loth to part with his 
money, 


Partable, a. Same as PARTINLE, 7. v. 
Partake’, v.n. (imp. PARTOOK ; pp. PARTAREN.) Ta take 


a part, portion, or share in common with others; to parti- 
cipate;— generally preceding of, and sometimes inen 
we partook of his hospitality. — To have something o 
the properties, nature, title, or office; — generally before 
of. — To be admitted; not to be exeladed, 

“You may partake of anything we say ; we speuk no treason.” Shaks. 


—v.a. To share; to participate in. 


„Let every one partake the general Joy. — Dryden. 


Parta ker. n. One who partakes; one who receives a 


part, share, or portion, in unison with others: a partici- 
pator; a sharer ; — preceding of or in. An accomplice; 
an associate; a partner; u comrade. 

“ Thou hast been partaker with adulterers."—Paaima |. 18. 


Partak’'ing, n. An associating; complicity in an evil 


intent. 


Parta’na, a town of Italy, in Sicily, prov. of Trapani, 


19 m. 8 E. of Trapani; pop. 8,000. 


Part’ed, or Par'tite, a. (Hot.) Said of a leaf when 


the segments extend nearly, but not quite, to the base 
of the blade or to the midrib, 


Parson, ( pir's,) n. (I., iat. roleri persona, the per- Parten‘ico, or Partimico, a town of Italy, in 


son of the church; so called because by his person, the 
church, which is an invisible body, is represented.) The 
rector, vicar, or incumbent of a parish; one who has the Part’er, u. One who 
parochial charge or oure of souls. — A clergyman; ane Parterre. 


who is in holy ord 
Parsonage, n. In 


or has been licensed to preach. 


ngland, the benefice of a parish ;| 


Sicily, 14 m. W.8.W. of Palermo. Manuf. Woollen and 

silk fabrics. I. 11.000. 

parts, divides, or separates, 

nary n. * Lat. par, 8 e 
nt of a flower- n wi 

ofa fabedtut form, ir 
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terra, . 
laid out in 


ple at Athens, consecrated to Athena or Minerva, the 
pps of the city, (Fig. 2051.) The Parthenon was 

milt ou an elevated rock near the Acropolis, and has 
always been regarded as the most exquisite and perfect 
example of Grecian architecture; it was built in the 
Doric style, and is one of the noblest monuments of an- 
tiquity. The Parthenon was erected about 448 years 
B.C., in the time of Pericles, Phidias being the chief 
sculptor. It had a lend th of 228 feet, by a breadth of 


100; it bad eight columns beneath each pediment, and 
filteen on each side, exclusive of those at each end of 
the pediments, with which they formed sixteen inter- 
columns, or forty-six columns in all, exclusive of those 
the building. The principal objects of art were 


within 


a statue of Minerva, twenty-six cubits high, made of 
ivory and gold, in an erect position, with a lance in her 
hand, a shield at her feet, and Medusa’s head on ber 
chest,—a work regarded as the masterpiece of Phidias, 
This magnificent fane had resisted the ravages of time 
down to the seventeenth centary, being by turns a pa- 
gan temple, a Christian church, and a Turkish 

till at the siege of Athens by the Venetians, in 10%, a 
shell fell on the roof of the Acropolis or citadel, which, 
firing the magazine beneath, ttered that building 
and the Parthenon into blackened ruins. Early in the 
present century, it was mutilated by Lord Elgin, who 
removed to Englund its noblest sculpture. 

Parthen’‘ope, n. (It. an, Gr.] (Myth.) One ofthe 
Syrens Who, from despair of being unable to charm 
Ulysses, threw herself into the sea, 

(Zul.) A genus of decapodous, short-tailed crastacer. 
( Astron.) An ustervid discovered by De Gasparis in 
1850, 

Parthia. (Anc. on A celebrated conntry of an- 
cient Asia, called by the Greeks Parthyora and Parthy- 
ene, which was bounded N. by Hyrcania, S. by Car- 
mania Deserta, K. by Asin, and W. by Media. P. wara 
wild and monntainous country of great extent. having 
25 large cities, of which the chief, and capital of the 
country, was Hecatompylon—so named from having 
100 gutes When P, rose in the seale of nations and 
became n powerful state, the empire of P. was made up 
of conquered kingdoms, extended from the Caucasus in 
the N. to the Erythraan Sea in the S., and from the In- 
dns in the E. to the Tigris in the W. The Parthians, 
originally an offehoot from the Scythians, were noted 
for their love of war and martial glory; they were the 
most celebrated horsemen in the world, and such excel- 
lent markamen with the bow and arrow that, though in 
full flight and shooting backwards, they could hit any 
object; their storm of arrows, discharged while flying 
from the field at full speed, being as fatal as those vol- 
leys poured on an advancing foe. The Parthians became 
sulject to Persia: and their country, with Sogdiana and 
some other states, were formed into a province called a 
safrepy. When Alexander conquered Persia, he united 
Parthia and Hyrcania into one satrapy. After the dis- 
solntion of the Greek empire, the coun became sub- 
ject to Eumenes; next, to Antigones and the Seleucide 
— the Syrian kings — till u. c. 266, when, throwing off 
the yoke of their tyrant masters, the Parthians estab- 
lished their independence under one of their own chiefs 


PART 


Arsaces I., from whom all their succeeding monarchs 
received the name of Arsacidæ. Under this dynasty, 
the empire e 
and from the Oxus in the N. to the Persian Gulf in the 
8. 
256 to 4. p. 223, when the last king, Artabanus, was 
murdered by a chief called Artaxerxes, a descendant of 
the first founder of the empire, who, usurping the 
throne, founded the new Persian empire, called the Sas- 
sufi. 

Partial, (pdr’shal,) a. [Fr., from Lat. pars, partis, 
part.) Of, or belonging to a part or portion only; not 
total or entire; not general or universal; as, a partial 
dissolution of the earth. — Biassed to oue side or party; 
inclined to favor one party in a cause, or one side of a 


xtended from the Indus to the Euphrates, | 


This empire lasted for about 480 years, or from n. c. 


question more than the other; as, a partial judge, a 


partial critic. — More strongly inclined to one thing 
than to others; having a predilection for one thing 
More than another ; disposed to favor without reason; 
as, to become partial to a new acquaintance. 

(Bot) Applied to parts which are subdivisions of 
something similar; subordinate. — Worcester 

Par'tialism, n. (Theol) The doctrine held by the 
partialists. 

Par'tialist. n. One who exhibits partinlity. 

(Theol.) One who believes in the doctrine of atone- 
Ment as applying to the elect only. 

Partiality, (par-shi-dl'ity,)n. Fr. partialité.] State 
or quality of being partial; inclination to favor one 
party or one side of a question more than the other; an 
undue bias of mind toward one party or side, Which is 
apt to warp the judgment. — Colloqnially, a predilection, 
or stronger inclination toone thing thau to another; as, 
a partiility for ladies’ society. 

Partially, a/v. With undue bias of mind to one party 
or side: in a partial manner; with unreasonable favor 
or dislike; as, to look upon partially. — In part; not 
totally or generally; as, the accounts are partially true, 

Partibility, n. Quality of being partible; capabil- 
ity of division, partition, or severance; divisibility ; 
separability. 

Partible, Part/able, a. [It. partihile.] That may 
be parted or divided: susceptible of severauce or parti- 
tion; separable; divisible. 

Partic'ipable, a. That may be participated, shared, 
or partaken. 

Participant, a. Participating: sharing: — before of. 

—n. One who participates; a partaker; a sharer. 

Partic’ipantly, adv. Ina manner to share or par- 
ticipate. 

Participate, v.a. [Fr. 


un from Lat. pars. 
artis, aud capio, to take. ] To 


partake; to have a share, 


n common with others; to have part of more things 


than one: — sometimes preceding d 
cipate in your joy. 

—v.a. To partake; to share; te receive a part of. (R.) 

Participa‘tion,n. Fr., from L. Lat. participatio.) 
Act of partaking or participating; state of sharing in 
common with others; to have part of more things than. 
Distribution; division into shares; as, “convenient par- 
ticipation of the general store.” — Raleigh. 

Partic’ipative, a. Susceptible of participating. 

Partic’ipator, n. A partaker; one who shares with 
another. 

Particip'ial, o. [Lat. participialis.) Having the na- 
ture and use of a participle; formed trom a participle. 
Particip'ialize, v.a. To put into the form of parti- 

ciples. 

Particip‘ially, adv. 
participle, 

Participle, (par'ti-stpl.) n. [Lat. participium, from 
pars, partis, aud capio, to take.) (Gram.) A part of 
speech which partakes both of the properties of an ad- 

tive aud of a verb. It muy be considered as an ad- 
jective with the idea of time added, or as a verb with- 
out the idea of affirmation, In English there are two 
participles, the present and past; the former ending in 
tng, the latter in en, ed, d. or t. The modern languages 
are much inferior to the ancient in the power and ex- 
pressiveness derived trom their participles. 

Particle, (par'ti-kl,) n. (Fr. particule ; Lat. particula, 
dimin of pars, partis.) A small or minute part or por- 
tion of matter; an clomentary part of a body, or an 
assemblage of general atoms of which natural bodies 
are composed; as, a particle of sand, 

—Any infinitesimal portion or part; as, he has not a par- 
ticle of generosity in his nature. 

(Gram.) A general term to express the subordinate 
or secondary parts of speech — the adverb, the preposi- 
tion, and the conjunction. But itis more in accordance 
with grammatical precision to apply this term to those 
minor words to be met with in all languages which serve 
to give clearness and precision to a sentence. The term 
is also applicd by grammarians to those words which 
cannot be used separately, but must form part of the 

receding word, ns the Latin que in virumque, and the 

nglish ward in backward. 

(Eecl.) In the Roman Catholic Church, a crumb of 
consecrated bread; also, the smaller breads distributed 
in the communion of the laity. 

Par’ti-col/ored, a. See PARTY-COLORED. 

Particular, a. [Fr. particulier; Lat. particularis, 
from pars, a part ] Pertaining, or having reference to n 
part or particle: having the nature of a part, or of any- 
thing parted or separated ; belonging to a single person 
or thing; individual; special; specific; not general. — 
Noting or designating a single person or thing by way 
of distinction; individual; not indefinite; as, a partic- 
ular merit, a particular choice. — g some pecu- 


or in ; as I parti- 


In the sense or manner of a 
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ordinary; as, a particular dispensation of Providence. Part ly. adv. In part; in some extont, measure, er 


Attention to things single or distinct; exact; precise; 
minute; scrupulous ; — hence, nice; fastidious ; dificnlt 
to please; us, a particular person in dress. — Odd; sin- 
gular; having something that eminently distinguishes 
one above others. 

(Law.) P. average, Every kind of expense or dam- 
age, short of total loss, which regards a particular con- 
cern, and which is to be wholly borne by the proprietor 
of that concern or interest alone. — P. custom, u custom 
which only affects the inhabitants of some particular 
district. To be good, a particular custom must have 
been used so long that the memory of man runneth not 
to the contrary; must have been continued ; must bave 
been peaceable; must be reasonable; must be certain ; 
Must be consistent with itself; must be consistent with 
other customs. — P. estute. An estate which is carved 
out of a larger, and which precedes a remainder; as an 
estate for years to A, remainder to B for life; or, an 
estate for life to A, remainder to B in tail: this prece- 
dent estate is called the particular estate. — P. lien. A 
right which a person has to retain property in respect of 
money or labor expended on such particular property.— 
P. stutenent. In Pennsylvania practice, a statement 
particularly specifying the date of a promise, book- 
account, note, bond (penal or single), Dill, or all of them, 
on which an’action is founded, and the amount believed 
by the plaintiff to be due from the defendant. It is 
founded on the provisions of a statute passed in 1806. 
It is an unmethodical declaration, not restricted to any 
particular form. — Brown. 

Particular Baptists. (el.) See BAPTISTS. 

Particular, u. A distinct, separate, or minute part; 
asingle instauce, point, or circumstance; a detail; us, 
he told ine all the particulars. — A private person; an 
individual. (R.) — Individuality; special peculiarity, 
character, business, interest, &c. 

“If the particulars of each person be considered.""— Milton. 

In particular, peculiarly; specially; distinctly; as, 
we must not, in particular, forget this. 

Partic’ularism, n. Detailed statement; 
description, 

(Tool.) The doctrinal tenets of particular election. 
Partic’ularist, n. One who upholds particulurism. 
Particularity, n. (Fr. particularité.) State or 

quality of being particular; distinct notice or specifica- 
tion of particulars; petty account; minute incident. — 
Individual peculiarity or characteristic, — Minuteness 
in detail, 

Particulariza‘tion, n. 
state of being particulurized. 

Partie’ularize, v.a. (Fr. particulariser.] To make 
particnlar; to enumerate or specify in detail; to men- 
tien distinctly or minutely. 

-v. u. To attend to or recount minute details or single 
particu 

Partic’ularly, adv. Ina particular manner; singly ; 
distinetly.—In an especial wuy or manner; as, he is 
particularly fond of his pipe. 

Part'ing, u. Act of dividing; separating; any 
ance made by such an act; as, the parting of frie 
lovers, the parting of one’s hair, &. 

(Naut.) The breaking, as of a hawser, by undue 
strain or other violence. 

(Metall) The operation or process of separating gold 
and silver from each other. — Ure. 

(Geol) A fissure, as in a coal-seam. 

Par'tisan, u. [Fr., from Lat. pars, partis, part.] One 
who is adevotedadherent to a causeor party; a party man. 

(Mil) One skilled in the command of detached 
troops, who, being well acquainted with the country, 
is employed to gain intelligence, to surprise the enemy's 
convoys, and to perform other duties of desultory war- 
fare. — Worcester, 

—a. Steadfastly adhering to a party, or faction; biassed 
in favor of a particular cause or interest; as, partisan 
enthusiasm, 

(ii.) Prosecuting irregular or guerrilla warfare; as, 


minute 


Act of particularizing, or 


Partisan ranger, 
n partisan force, 
Partisan, n. [From O. Fr. pertuiser, to pierce.) A 
kind of balberd or pike. 
“Shall I strike it with my partisan ? — Shake. 
Partisanship, n. State or condition of being a par- 
tisan; adherence to a cause, party, faction, or interest. 
Partite, a. [From Lat. partire, to divide, from pars, par- 
tis.) (Bot.) Cleft nearly to the base; as, a partite leaf, 
Partition, (-tis/’un,) n. [Fr.; Lat. partitio, from 
partior, to distribute, divide.) Act of parting, dividing, 
or state of being divided, separated, division, separation. 
“ Seeming parted, but yet an union in partition.” — Shaka, 
—That which divides or separates; dividing line; espe- 
cially, the wall dividing one apartment of a house from 
another. 
** What thin partitions sense from thought divide." — Pope, 
—Part where separation is made: hence, an apartment ; 
as, “ lodged in a small partition.” — Milton. 
(Mus.) A score. 
(Law.) Division of an estate in which several are 
jointly interested. 
—v.a, To divide into distinct shares or allotments. — 
To separate into distinct compartments by walls or 
bulkheads; as, to partition the ground-floor of a house, 


(Mil.) A partisan; a member of 


|Parti‘tionment, n. Act of partitioning ; division. 


Par'titive, a. [Fr. partitif.) (Hram.) 
part; distributive; as, a pronoun partitive. 
n. (Gram.) A word denoting a part; a distributive, 


Denoting a 


liar or extraordinary property or quality: notable ; sin- Par titively, adv. In a partitive mauner; distribu- 
. gular; removed from the common way or manner; not!” tively. 
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degree; not wholly or entirely. 


| Partner, n. [From part.] One who partakes or shares 


with another; one who acts, enjoys, or suffers with an- 
other; an associate, (See PARTNERSHIP.)—A husband or 
wife; a consort. — One who dances with another, eitber 
male or female; as, my partner iv the quadrille, 

—pl. ( Nuut.) Thick pieces of wood fitted into a rabbet in 
the mast carlings, to receive the wedges of the mast; 
also, temporary pieces nailed to the deck around the 
pumps. 

Partnership, n. (Law.) An agreement voluntarily 
entered into, by two or more individuals, to unite their 
capital, labor. and skill, all or any of them, for carrying 
on some business or undertaking in common, each deriv- 
ing a certain share of the profits, and generally bearing 
a corresponding share of the loss arising therefrom, As 
commonly used, P. is only applied to the smaller asso. 
ciations of individuals, comprising usually a few mem- 
bers;-- where an association, having gain for its ob- 
ject, consists of more than twenty members, it gen- 
erally takes the shape of a chartered or joint-stock com- 
pauy; otherwise, in general, each partner would be 

n singly, for the debts of the whole partnership. A 
P. is commonly constituted by a written instrument, 
usnally, by deed, the provisions of which ure denomi- 
nated articles of partnership. It may be either for a 
certain fixed time, or for an indefinite period, and may 
be dissolved either by the natural expiration of that 
period or the mutual agreement of the parties, or, in 
the event of disagreement, by decree of a court of equity. 
The mere consent of the parties is sufficient to constitute 
a P; and they may distribute their profits and regn- 
late their affairs in any way they please among them- 
selves: but they cannot, by so doing, limit, defeat, or 
elude, their responsibility to others. Iu ordinary Pa 
each member, however small his share, is liable for all 
the debts of the company. To constitute a person a 
partner, he must be a participator in uncertain or casual 
profits depending upon the accidents of trade. Where 
the premium or profit he is to receive is certain and de- 
fined, he is not a partner; and if he is only to receive a 
portion of the profits as payment for his labor na a ser- 
vant or agent of the company, be is not u partner, A 
participation in the profits without a participation in 
the losses, constitutes a P. as regards third parties. 
Partners are ordinarily divided into ostensible, nominal, 
or dormant. Partners whose names appear before the 
world as such are ostensible partners; but if they have 
no actual interest in the concern, then they are only 
nominal partners; those whose name and connection 
with a firm are purposely concealed from the world are 
dormant partners. A dormant partner ia, in all cases, 
liable for the contracts of the firm during the time that 
he is actually a partner; aud a nominal partner is, in 
the same manner, liable during the time that he 
holds himself out to the world as partner. The rights, 
duties, and obligations of the partners, inter se, are 
usually laid down in articles of P.; and each partner 
has a right to hold his co-partners to the specified pur- 
poses of their union while the P. continues. The powers 
of partners are very extensive, and the contract or other 
act of any member or members of the associated body 
in matters relating to the joint concern is, in point of 
law, the contract or act of the whole, and consequently 
binding upon the whole, to the extent of rendering each 
liable for itindividually as well as in respect of the part- 
nership property. This power or authority does not 
extend to matters extraneous to the joint concern, nor 
even to matters which, though connected with it, are, 
by the ordinary usage of business, transacted with the ex- 
press and formal intervention of each partner. Partners, 
though they should actin a fraudulent manner as ro- 
spects their co-partners, bind the firm in all matters con- 
nected with its peculiar dealings. Should one of the 
partners enter into a smuggling or other illegal trans- 
action on the P. account, the other partners are liable for 
the duty and penalties. When one of the partners has 
been made liable for the debts of the firm, he has hia 
relief ugainst the others for a due portion of it. Part- 
ners cannot be relieved from future liabilities to third 
parties without notice to them, and the world in general, 
that the P. has ceased. — Special P. The laws of vari- 
ous states provide for the establishment of special 
partnerships, in which the liability of the special part- 
ner ls limited in the manner provided in the law. To 
avoid the liabilities of a general partner, these provi- 
sions must be strictly observed. See LIMITED, p. 1544. 

Partook’, imp. of PARTAKE, 7. v. 

„ an island of New Brunswick, in St. John 
Harbor, S. of St. John. 

Par'tridge, n. (Zu.) The common name of the 
Perdicide, a family of birds, sub-order Gallina, differ- 
ing from the gronse in being much smaller, and in their 
bare tarsi and naked nasal fossæ. This family includes 
the Quails, chiefly grouped in the genus ORTYX, Q. v., 
and the Partridges, a term so diversely and confusedly 
applied to birds of different genera, that it is almost 
impossible to give a satisfactory account of it. So the 
Ortyx Virginianus (Fig. 2009), which is a quail in New 
England and New York, becomes a partridge in Penn- 
sylvania: the partridge of New England is the ruffed 
grouse, Bonasa umbellus; the spruce partridge is the 
Canada grouse, Tetrao Canadensis, &c. The typical 
partridge, composing the genus Perdiz of Linnæus, 
is an European bird, and is not represented in America. 
The common, or gray partridge, Perdizx cinerus, ia 
abont 13 inches. The general color of its plumage is 
brown and ash, beautifully mixed with black, and 
each feather streaked down the middle with buff; the 
upper part of the neck is transversely varied with dusky 
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gray, and a tinge of red; the sides of the head are 
tawny; under each eye is a small saffron-colored spot, 
which has u granulated appearance, and between the 
eye and the ear a naked skin of bright scarlet, which 1s 
not very conspicuous but in old birds; the under part 
of the neck and breast are bluish-gray, marked with 
transverse black lines, and sprinkled with small reddish 
spots; on the lowest part of the breast is a rich gorge 
of deep chestnut, in form of a horse-shoe; the tail is 
short and drooping; the legs are greenish-white, aud 
furnished with a small knob behind. Partridges pair 
early in the spring. The sexual ardor of the male has 


PASD 


upstart; one suddenly risen from vulgar obscurity into 
wealth and position. 
Pas, n. [Fr., from Lat. passus, pace.) A step. 
Pascagoula, in Mississippi, u post-village of Jackson 
co., abt. 175 m. S. E. by S. of Jackson. 


Pascagou'la Bay, in Mississippi, an inlet of the 


Gulf of Mexico, in Juckson co., receiving the Pascagoula 
River. 

Pascagou'la River, in Mississippi, formed in 
Greene co., by the union of the Chickasawbay and Leaf 
Rivers, and flowing S. enters the Mississippi Sound from 
Jackson co. 


PASS 


Pasha, Pacha, (pi’shah.) A title of Louer, given in 
the beginning of the Turkish empire te the ministers 
and chiet ussistuuts of the Sultan, whether military or 
learned. In process of tite the title waa bestowed par- 
ticularly on the governors of province, siyled pasha- 
lics. The distinction of rank between che two classes 
of pashas consists in the number of hirse-tiils which 
are curried before them as standards, the higher having 
three und the lower two. There were, until recently, 
twenty-five pashalics, subdivided into sandjakates, be 
sides various independent jurisdictions scattered over 
the empire. 


Pascal, BLALsx, (pus al,) one of the most profound | Pa‘shalic, Pa’chalie, n. (Turk. påâchâlyk.] The 
thinkers aud accomplished writers of France, B. at Cler- jurisdiction or territory governed by a jasha. 
mont, in Auvergne, 1623. His family was one of con. Pasig’raphy, n. Gr. pas, all, aud graphein, to 
siderable distinction, his grandinther having been a| write.) A system of universal writing. 
treasurer of France at Kiom, aud his father president Pas“ilaly, n. [From Gr. pas, all, aud lalé, talk.] A 
of the Court of Aids, in Auvergne. From his earliest) form of universal langnage. 
childhood he exhibited precocious proofs of genius, espe- | Pasiphaë. Sce MINOTAUR. 


Fig. 2052.— RED-LEGGED PARTRIDGE. 
(Perdiz rufus.) 


been the theme of many writers on natural history; and 
there are instances out of number in which the parental 
solicitation of the female bas justly called forth their 
eulogistic admiration, Gray partridgesare found throngh- 
out nearly the whole of Kurope; while the Red-legged 
Partridge, Perdiz rufus (Fig. 2052), a very beautiful 
and delicate bird, and excellent for the table, chiefly 
distinguished by having red legs and feet with brown 
claws, is more common in Southern France and Spain. 

Par'tridge, in Illinois, à township of Woodford co.; 
pop. abt. 946. 

Par'tridge-berry,n. (Bot.) See MITCHELLA. 

Par'tridge Wood, n. (Bot.) A variegated wood of 
certain 8. American and W. Indian trees, one of which 
is supposed to be Andira inermis. 

Part’-song, n. (Mus.) A song in two or more sepa- 
rate vocal parts. 

Partu’riency, n. Same as PARTURITION. 

Partu'rient, a. [lat. parturiens, parturio—pario, 
partus, to bring forth.] Bringing forth, or about to pro- 
duce young. 

Parturi'tion, (-rish'un,) n. [Late Lat. parturitio.] 
The act of bringing forth, or of being delivered of young. 

Par’ty,n. (0. Fr. partie; Fr. parti, from Lat. pars, 
partis.) A number of persons united by some distin- 
guishing tie in opposition to the rest of the community ; 
especially, a body or association of individuals who take 
a particular part or side in political or public affairs; a 
faction. — One of two litigants, the plaintiff or defendant 
in a law-suit, whether an individual, a firm, or an incor- 
porated body ; as, a party to an action. — One concerned 
or interested in an affair; u partaker or participator ; 
as, I was not a party to the transaction.— A select com- 
pany invited to an entertainment; a social assembly; a 
company made up for a given occasion; as, a dinner 
party. 

~A single person distinct from or opposed to another; as, 
he was the party affronted. — Hence, an individual; a 
person; as, “a party of the name of Guppy.” — Dickens. 


(Mil) A detachment of troops sent forth on some 
special service; as, a skirmishing party, a foraging party. 
Party. u. (From O. Fr. partir, to divide.) (Her.) The 
division of a shield by aline running in the direction of 
either of these ordinarics; as, in party, per pale, fell, &c. 
Par’ty-colored, (-kil'urd,) Par'ti-colored, a. 
Variegated with divers colors; colored with different 
3085 or tints; as, a party-colored costume, a purty- colored 
ower, 

Par’'ty-fence Wall, n. A wall separating the ground 
in one person’s occupation from that of another. 

Par'tyism, n. Devoted adherence to party or faction. 

Par'ty-Jury. n. (Law.) A jury empanelled of half 
natives and half foreigners. 

Par'ty-verdiet, n. A joint verdict. 

Par’ty-wall, n. A brick partition erected between 
denn in separate occupations to prevent the spread 
of fire. 

Pa’ru, a river of Brazil, flowing into the Amazons, abt. 
280 m. W. of Para; length, abt. 350 m. 

Paru'lis, n. [Gr. paroulos.| (Med.) A gum-boil. 

Paru’ru, a town of Peru, cap. of a prov. of the same 
yen abt. 18 m. S. S. W. of Cuyco co.; pop. of the prov. 

Parus. n. (Zoöl.) A genus of birds, of the Titmouse 
family. See TITMOUSE. 

Parusia, (-ru‘zhi-a,) n. [Gr. parousia.] (Rhet.) A 
figure of speech by which the present tense is used for 
the past or future. 

Par vagum, n. [Lat.] (Anat.) See PNeumogastric. 

Parvanim ‘ity, n. [Lat. parvus, small, and animus, 
mind.] Little-mindedness; state or quality of being of 
meau or igueble disposition. 

Par'venu, . [Fr., from parvenir, to attain to.] An 


cially in mathematics, Having been purposely kept in| Pasita’no, a town ot S. Italy, prov. of Principato Cite- 


ignorance of geometry, lest his propensity in that direc- 
tion should interfere with the prosecution of other 
studies, his self-prompted genius discovered for itself 
the elementary truths of the forbidden science. At 12 
yeurs of age, he was surprised by his father in the act 
of demonstrating, on the pavement of an old ball where 
he used to play, and by means of a rude diagram traced 
with a piece of coal, a proposition which corresponded 
to the 32d of the first book of Euclid. At the age of 16 
he composed a small treatise on comic sections, which 
excited the mingled incredulity and admiration of Des- 
cartes. At 19 he invented his celebrated arithmetical 
machine, and at the age of 26 he had composed the 
greater part of his mathematical works, and made those 
brilliant experiments in hydrostatics and pneumatics, 
which have associated his name with those of Porricelli 
and Boyle, and runked him among the first natural 
Papen en of his nge. But a strong religious impulse 
having been imparted to his mind at this period, deep- 
ened, no doubt, by the attacks of disease, which he had 
suffered uninterruptedly from his 18th year, he suddenly 
renounced the career to which his genius so uneqnivo- 
cally invited him, and thenceforward devoted himself to 
theology and polemics, and to the promotion of the 
spiritual and temporal welfare of his fellow-men. After 
a short interval spent ut Paris, he retired to Port Royal 
in 1654, where he spent the remainder of his days. The 
two works by which he is best known are, his Provin- 
cial Letters, a caustic satire upon the Jesuits, published 
in 1656, under the name Louis de Montalte, and his 
posthumous Pensées, which have always been regarded as 
among the richest repositories of eloquent thought and 
profound theology. D. 1662. 

Pasch, Pascha, (pdsk.)n. Same as Passover, g. v. 

Pasch egg. Same as PAAS-EGG, g. v. 
Pasch flower. See PASQUE-FLOWER. 


Paschal, (pis‘kal,) a. Fr. pascal; Low Lat. paschalis: 


Heb. pisach, the pussover.] Pertaining to the pass- 
over, or to Easter. 

Paschal, n. (Eccl.) A stand or candlestick, of large 
size, used in Roman Catholic worship. 

Paschal I., (pds’‘kal,) Pope, was a Roman, of the nume 
of Paschasius, and succeeded Stephen V. in 817. He 
crowned Lothaire, the emperor, at Rome. D. 824. 

Pascua II., wasa native of Tuscany, and succeeded Urban 
II. in 1099. He had a contest with the Emperor Henry 
IV., and also with Henry I., king of England, respect- 
ing the right of investitures. The former visited Rome, 
to be crowned by the pope, who refused to perform the 
ceremony unless he yielded the matter in dispute. On 
this, Henry caused Paschal to be seized by his troops, 
which gave so much offence to the Romans that they 
rose in behalf of their pontiff, and Henry retired from 
Rome, but carried the pope with him. Paschal, after a 
captivity of two months, conceded bis claim to the in- 
vestitures, This concession was afterwards cancelled in 
two councils. D. 1118. 

Pascuat III. became Pope in opposition to Alexander III. 
in 1164, through the influence of the Emperor Freder- 
ick I. He remained in possession of the papal chair 
while Alexander was absent at Benevento. D. 1168. 

Pas’co, or CERRO DE Pasco, a town of Peru, cap. of the 
prov. of its own name, dept. of Junin, abt. 130 m. N. E. 
of Lima. It is situated 11,000 ft. above sea-level, is 
badly built, and in a wretched condition. Its former 
importance was due to the rich silver mines in the vicin- 
ity, which have lately ceased to yield so abundantly. 
Pop. abt. 10,000. 

Pas’co, in Missouri, a village of Dallas co., abt. 20 m. 
N.N.E. of Springfield. 

Pas’eo, (Cerro,) a mountain-spur in Peru; unites two 
ranges of the Andes. Height, 16,000 ft. 

Pas’ „ in Rhode Island, a post-village of Providence 
co., abt 20 m. N. W. by W. of Providence. 

Pascun'ra, or PASQUARO, or PATYQUARO, a town of 
Mexico, on a lake of the sume name, abt. 28 m. S. W. of 
Valladolid. Pop. 6,000, 

Pas-de-Calais’, a dept. of the N. of France, between 
Lat. 50° and 51° N., Lon. 10 35’ and 3° 10’ E., having N. 
the strait of Dover, N.E, and E. the dept. Du Nord, S. 
Somme, and W. the English Channel. Area, 2,624 sq. 
m. The surface is hilly, except along the coasts, which 
are low. The soil is fertile, and agriculture well con- 
ducted. Rivers. Scarp, Lys, Aa, Liane, Canche, and 
Austic. Prod. Corn, wheat, hemp, flax, tobacco, and 
oleaginons plants. Manuf. Lace, tulles, linen and cot- 
ton stuffs, yarn, leather, glass, gunpowder, earthenware, 
beetroot-sugar, and spirits. Chief towns. Arras, (the 
cap.,) Bethune, Boulogne, Calais, Montreuil, St. Omer, 
and St. Pol. Calais and Boulogne are the principal sea- 
ports. Pop. 749,777. . 


riore, on the Gulf of Salerno, 6 m. W. of Amalfi. Pop. 
4.000. 

Pns'kack. in New Jersey, a post- village of Bergen co, 
abt. 12 m. N. N. E. of Paterson. 

Paskewitsch, Ivan Feoporiwitsca, PRINCE, ( paske- 
vitch,)a Russian field-marshal, B. 1782. He distinguished 
himself in the campaigns against the French which led to 
the occupation of Paris by the allies, He was appointed 
by the Czar Nicholas to conduct the war of 1526 agaiust 
the Persians, whom he thoroughly defeated. He had 
scarcely signed the treaty of Turkmaushai with them 
when he led a Russian army against the Turks, and 
took Kars and Erzeroum from them; he next crushed 
the Poles, and ruled over them with an iron heel for 16 
years, when he was sent to stamp out in Hungary the 
efforts of another nationality to assert ite rights. 
When the Crimean war broke out, he led the Russian 
forces into the Principalities, and laid siege to Silistria, 
but was wounded and obliged to retreat, and D. soon 
after, 1856. 

Pas’palum, n. [Gr. paspalos, millet.) (Bot.) A genus 
of plants, order Graminacee. F. exile yields the small- 
est known cereal grain, Fendi or Fundungi, which is 
used as food on the W. coast of Africa, In Sierra Leone 
it is commonly called millet. P. scorbiculatum also 
yields a kind of grain known in India as the Menya or 
Kodro. 

Pasque, (pdsk,)n. See EASTER. 

Pasque’-flower, or PASCHAI-FLOWER, n. (Bot.) The 
common name of several species of the genus Anemone. 

Pasquil, (paskwil,) n. Same as PasQvin, g. v. 

—v.a. To lampoon; to make pasquinades. 

Pasquin, (pus'kwin,) n. [It. pasquino.) A mutilated 
statue at Rome, on which it was customary to pasta 
satiric papers. It was so named from Pasquine, a satiri- 
cal cobbler near whose shop it was dug up; — hence, a 
lampoon ; a squib. 

Pas quin, Pas’quinade, v. a. To satirize; tolam- 


poon. 

Pasquinade’, n. [Fr.; It. pasquinata.] A lampoon; 
n squib; a written satire. 

Pas'quotank, in N. Carolina, a river rising in the 
Dismal Swamp, and flowing S E. into Albemarle Sound, 
between Camden and Pasquotank cos. 

—A N.E. co. bordering on Albemarle Sound; area, abt. 
300 sq. m. Rivers. Pasquotank River and some Jess im- 
portant streams, Surface, mostly level and low; soil, 
not very fertile; cap. Elizabeth City. Pop. abt, 9,500. 

Pass, v. n. (imp. and pp. PASSED, or PAST.) [Fr. passer ; 
It. pasiare; Sp. pasar, to pass; Lat. pasus, extendin 
of the legs in walking.) To move; to go; to proc 
from one place to another; to make a transit; — gener- 
ally preceding a verb or preposition denoting the kind 
of motion; as, to pass on, out, in, into, from, &. — To 
move from one state to another; to alter or change, or 
to be changed in condition; to undergo transition; to 
go from one owner to another. 

A power is passing from the earth.” — Wordsworth. 


— To be given and taken; hence, to circulate; to be cur- 
rent; not to be rejected as spurious aud worthless ; 
as, to pass bad money.— To be regarded; to be re- 
ceived in opinion or estimation; to possess current 
value or reputation; — usually preceding for ; as, he 
passes for an honest man.—To proceed from one side 
to the other, of a person or place specified; to go by; to 
cross one’s notice, &c.;— preceding a preposition, as 
over, by, &c.; as, to pass over a river, to pass by one in 
the street.—To go on or away progressively; to be 
spent; as, time passes on.— To happen; to take place; 
to occur or be present in fact; as, the thing came to 
pass. — To vanish; to disappear; to move or recede out 
of reach, view, &c.; hence, also, to die; to take leave 
of life; — with from, away, &c. 

“Beauty 's a charm, but soon the charm will pass.” — Dryden. 

—To go by certain progressive stages; to be accepted or 
ratified; especially, to receive the sanction of a legisla- 
tive house or body by a majority of votes; to be enacted; 
as, the bill hus passed the Senate. — To bear inspection; 
to submit to scrutiny with good effect; to be in a passa- 
ble or receivable condition; to answer; to be in a 
tolerable state; as, he might pass muster in a crowd. — 
To suffer to go unheeded or neglected ; to proceed with- 
out check or obstacle; as, to let an affront pass without 
resentment, — To surpass; to outvie; to be in excess, o1 
beyond bounds. — To thrust ; to makea lunge or push in 
fencing or fighting; as, he passed his sword through his 
adversary’s body. 

To pass into, to change by a gradual tran-ition to, or 
by progressive absorption with; as, poison pussed into 
the blood. — To puss on or upon, to come upon; to.bap- 


PASS 


Pen to; to concern. — To resolve; to determine; to de- 

iver judgment; us, to puss sentence of death upon any 
one. 

Pass, v. a. To go by, beyond, through, or over; hence, 
to spend; to live through; us, we passed the season in 
Paris. — To undergo ; to derive experience from. 

“She loved bim for the dangers he had passed." — Saks. 

To omit; to neglect either to do or to mention; to dis- 
regurd; to go by without heed or notice ; as, they passed 
him in selecting officers, — To transcend or go beyond; 
to surpass, exceed, or excel. 

Whose tender power passes the strength of storms.” — Byron. 

To be carried through, as all the forms necessary to 
eonfer validity or ratification; to be enacted by; as, an 
Act passed Ly Congress. — To cause to move, to go, or 
to proceed ; to deliver; to transmit; to make or transfer 
from one person, place, or condition to another; as, the 
troops were passed along by railroad. — To utter; to 
pronounce; to express orally; us, I passed my opinion 
about him long ago. — To approve and receive us valid 
and just, as accounts; as, to pass an amount to one's 
credit. — To strain; to cause to percolate or trickle; 
as, water passed through a filter. — To approve or sanc- 
tion by a constitutional or legal majority of votes; to 
enact; to carry through all the forms necessary to give 
Validity : as, the House passrd the bill. — To make an 
end or finish of; to accomplish. 

This night 
We'll pass the business privately and well.” — Shaks. 

To give currency to; to place in circulation; as, to pass 
base coin, to pass a rumor.— To cause to get admission 
or conveyance; as, to pass a person into a theatre, to 
pass one along by ruilroad.— To heed; to take care or 
notice of; to regard ; — usually before for. 

Passed midshipman. (Naut.) A midshipman who, 
after passing his examination, is deemed eligible as a 
candidate for lieutenancy. 

In pass off, To impose fraudulently; to palm: as, he 
has passed off base money.— To pass on or upon. To 
Braet insidionsly or artfully; to put upon, as a cheat, 

e.; to palm off; as, she passed the child upon him for 
his own. — To pass over or by. To overlook; to ignore; 
not to take heed, regurd, or notice: as, to pass a thing 
by in silence, to pass over the work hurriedly. 

Pass, u. That which may be passed through or along; 
a passage, road, or way: a narrow passage, entrance, or 
avenue: a narrow or difficult place of entrance or exit; 
as, a Mountain-pass, the Puss d O0 (Fig. 2053). — Per- 


Fig. 2053. — pass boo, (Pyrénées.) 
mission to pass, to go, or to come; a license to proceed; 
a passport: a voucher of free conveyance or admission; 


an order for sending vagrants or impotent persons to 
their places of abode ; a safe-conduct ; us, a railroad-pass, 


a pass for an exhibition or place of public amusement, 
a pass through the enemy’s lines, &c.— State; condi- 
tion or extreme case; conjuncture; extremity. 
To bring to pass. To bring about; to effect; to cause 
to happen or occur. 
“Tam now brought to such » pass that I can see nothing at all.“ 
L Estrange. 
To come to pass. To happen; to occur; to take place. 
(Fencing.) A thrust; a push; an attempt to pierce or 
strike. 
Pass‘able, a. [Fr.; It. passabile.] That may be 
passed, travelled, or navigated; that may be traversed, 
penetrated, or explored; accessible; as, the roads are 


—A post-vil 
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life to death; decease; as, mortal passage.” ( Milton.) 
Way or course whereby men or things may pass or 
be conveyed; way; round; avenue; place of entrance 
or exit. 
A passage down to th’ earth, a passage wide." — Milton. 
—Specifically, a hall; a lobby; a corridor; an alley; 


that part of a building allotted for giving access to the 


different apartments. — Occurrence; event; incident ; 
that which happens. 
“ It is no act of common passe. - Shake. 

Management; manner of being conducted, 

“ The conduct and passage of affairs in former times.“ — Davies. 
—Currency; circulation; reception; mental acceptance, 

— Part of a book or writing; a single clause, place, or 

part of indefinite extent; an extract; an excerpt. 

“ How commentators each dark passage shun.” — Young, 


—The act of carrying through all the regular forms 
necessary to give validity; enactment; as, the passage 
of a bill into law by the legislature. — A pass or en- 
counter; us, a passage nt arms. 

Of passage. Migratory: passing from one place to 
another; not permanently settled; as, a bird of passage, 
i. e, a bird which at certain seasons passes from one 
climate to another. 

Passa’‘ic, iv New Jersey, a river which rises in Morris 
co., and after forming the W., N., and a portion of the 
E. boundary of Kssex co., enters Newark Bay between 
Essex and Hudson cos. Length, abt. 100 m. 

AN. N. E. co., adjoining New York; area, abt. 270 sq. m. 
Rivers. Passaic, Pequannock, Ringwood, aud Ramapo 
rivers. Surface, much divervified, and in the W. por- 
tion broken and mountainous; soil, in some parts 
fertile, but in general is better adapted to grazing. 
Min. Magnetic iron ore and limestone. Cap. Paterson. 
Pop. sa 68,716. 

age of the above co., about 5 m. 8.8.E. of 
Paterson. 

Passamaquod'dy Bay. an inlet of the Atlantic 
Ocean, between Washington co., Maine, and Charlotte 
co., New Brunswick. It is about 15 m. in length, with 
an average breadth of 10 m. It receives the St. Croix 
River, is exceedingly irregular in outline, contains 
numerous islands, and has several good harbors. It 
has 3 entrances, called respectively East, Middle, and 
West passages, the last of which has an alarm-bell. 
The ordinary tides rise here 25 ft. 

Pas‘sant, a. [Fr., from passer, to pass.) Cursory ; 
careless; as, “ passant view.“ — Scott. 

(Her.) Applied to a beast when represented in a 
walking position. — Passant guardant. Walking with 
the full face turned towards the spectator, 

En passant, (ang pas-safig’.) [Fr.] In passing; by 
the way: casually. 


Pas‘sarowitz, a town of European Turkey, in Servia, 


on the Morava, 13 m. E.. E. of Semendria; pop, unas- 
certained. 


Pas‘san, a fortified town of Bavaria, cap. of the circle 


of Lower Bavaria, at the confluence of the Inn and the 
Danube, 92 m. E.N.E. of Munich. Manuf. Porcelain, 
leather, and tobacco. By the treaty of Passan, 1552, 
the Protestants of Germany received their religious lib- 
erty. Pop. 13,360. 

Pass’-book, n. A book in which a merchant or trader 
enters the articles bought on credit, and then passes it 
to the customer for his information. 

Passenger. n. A traveller; a wayfarer; one who 
travels in some established conveyance, as a stage-coach, 
steam-bont, railroad car, &c. 

Pas‘senger-pig’eon, or Wny Picton, the Eclopistes 
migratoria, a bird of the Columbidx, or Dove family, 
very abundant in N. America, E. of the high central 
plains, is 17 inches long, and the wing 814 inches; the 
upper parts blne, under parts purplish-red, passing into 
whitish behind, and the sides and back of the neck a 
glossy golden-violet. The female is smaller and much 
duller in color. 

The Passenger- 
Pigeon is ex- 
tremely rapid in 
flight, being able 
to perſorm a 
long journey at 
anaveragespeed 
of a mile a min- 
nte. The migra- 


Passiflora'ceæ, n. 
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(Engraving.) A plate or piece of wood, whose centre 
part is entirely cut vut; round the interior edge of the 
outer part a border or ornamental design is engraved, 
and hence it serves as a frame to whatever may be 
placed in the centre. 

Passer, n. Oue who passes; a passenger. 

Pass’er-by, n. One who passes by; one who passes 
another on the road. 

Pas seres, n. pl. [Lat. sparrows.) (Zodl.) An order 
of birds, also called Insessores, which is the term gen- 
erally used in this work. — See Insessones, 

Pas'serine, a. [Fr., from Lat. passer, a sparrow.) 
(Aobl.) Ol, or belonging to the sparrows, passeres, in- 
sessorer, or perchers, 

—n. A bird of the order Passeres or Insessores. 

Passibility, n. [Fr. passibilité; Lat. passibilitas.] 
Quality or capacity of receiving impressions from exter- 
nal agents; aptoess to feel or suffer. 

Pas'sible, a. [Fr.; Lut. passibilis, from patiar, to suf- 
fer.) Susceptible of feeling, or of impressions from ex- 
ternal agents. 

Pas'sibleness, n. Quality of receiving impressions 
from external agents 

Passiflo’ra, n. [Lat. flos passionis ; the several parts 
of the flower were superstitiously compared to the in- 
struments of the Saviour’s passion.) (Bot.) The typi- 
cal genus of the order Passıfluraceæ, characterized by 
the curious structure of their corona, which is a circle 
or colored thread-like process surrounding the stigma. 
P. crrulea, the common Passion-flower, is a native of 
Brazil, where it grows to the thickness of a man’s arm, 
and the height of 30 feet. Flowers large and beantiſul, 
blue externally, white and purple within, continuing 


Fig. 2055. — passion-FLoweR, ( Passiflora cærulea.) 


but one day. P. incarnata, the Flesh-colored Passion- 
flower, and P. lutea, the Yellow Passion flower, are found 
from Virginia to Florida, and Ohio. ‘Ihe former bears 
an edible berry, pale-yellow, of the size of an apple, 
called Granadilla, Other species niso bear eatable fruit, 
as the Water Lemon, Sweet Calabash. &c. 

(Bot.) An order of plants, alli- 
ance Vielales. Diac. Polypetalous or apetalous coro- 
netted flowers, porigynous imbricated petals, stamens on 
the stalk of the ovary, simple terminal styles, arillated 
seeds, and stipulate leaves. — They are herbs or shrubs, 
usually climbing by tendrils; flowers perfect, or very 
rarely unisexnal; sepals 5, united below into a tube, 
the throat of which bears a number of filamentous 
processes; petals 5, inserted in the throat of the calyx 
on the outside of the filamentous processes. Stamens 
usually 5. monadelphous. Ovary stalked superior; pla- 
cents parietal; fruit 1-celled, stalked, generally succue 
lent. The plants of this order are chiefly native of 8. 
America, though a few occur in N. America, the E. Indies, 
and Africa. The order contains 12 genera und 210 spe- 
cies, — See PASSIFLORA. 


Pas’sim, adv. [Lat.] Everywhere. 

Passing, a. Ex ing; surpassing; eminent. — De- 
parting. 

—adv. Exceedingly; surpassingly. 

—n. Act of passing or going past. — The act of carrying 
through all the regular forms to give validity, as a bill 


not passable, owing to the snow. — Current; receivable; 
that may be passed or transferred from hand to hand; 
as, a passable slander, a passable opinion. — Supportable; 
tolerable ; admissible ; allowable; moderate; pretty 
good; as, a passable performance. 

Pass’‘ably, adv. In a passable manner; tolerably; 


tions are wholly 
forthe purposeof 
procuring food, 
and hencedonot 
take place atany 
particular sea- 


Fig. 2054. — CARRIER-PIOEON, 
(Ectopistes migratoria.) 


moderately. 

Passade, (add,) Passa’do, n. Fr., from Sp. pasado. 
(Fncing.) A push; a thrust: a lunge. 

( Manege.) A backward and forward course of a horse 
on the same limits of ground. 

Passadum’keag, in Maine, a post-village and town- 
ship of Penobscot co., abt. 100 m. N.E. of Augusta; pop. 
of township abt. 300. 

Passage, (pas’aj,) n. [Fr., from Lat. passus, a step, 
pace. See Pass.] Act of passing or moving by land or 
water, or through the air or other substance; motion 
of any sort from place to place or point to point; u 
going by, over, or through; as, the passage of a man or 
a vehicle, the passage of a ship or a bird, the passage 
of light or of a shooting-star. &c.;— hence, specifically, 
transit by means of conveyance; journey, as by land or 
water; travel; course; right of passing: as, a rough 

ssage across the Atlantic. — Fare; price paid for 
liberty to pass; as, a free passage. — Transition from 
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son of the year. 
Pigeons go wherever they can find a supply of grain, 
rice, or nuts. The numbers that sometimes move to- 
gether are vast beyond conception. Millions associate 
in a single roost, completely filling a forest for 30 or 40 
miles in length and several miles in breadth, and liter- 
ally loading and breaking down large trees. From their 
roosts they fly off hundreds of miles, in some cases, to 
feeding-grounds, and return at night. Sometimes, in 
their migrations, they fill the air like a clond, and thus 
continue to pass for a whole day, and even for 2 or 3 
successive days. The nest is built on high trees, and is 
composed of a few dry sticks and twigs crossing each 
other, and supported by the forks of the branches; and 
more than a hundred nests are sometimes placed on a 
single tree. — Tenney. 

Passe-partout, (pas. par-.) n. [Fr., from passer, 


to pass, and partout, everywhere] A master-key; a 


pass-key. 
570 © 


in Congress. 


Pass’ing-bell,n. The bell that is rung at the hour of 


death, originally designed to obtain prayers for the pass- 
ing sonl, also, one that is rong immedintely after death. 


Pass’'ing-note, u. (Mus.) In passing from one chord 


to another, an intervening note, not belonging to either 
chord, and used to assist the progression. 

Passion, (asu, n. [Fr.; It. passione; Lat. 
from patiar, passus, to suffer; Gr. pathos.) That which 
is enffered or received, the impression or effect of an 
external agent upon a body. — Susceptibility of effect 
by external action. 


—Emphatically, the last sufferings of Christ, which he 


is described as having endured between the Last Supper 
and the moment of hi- death. 


—The feeling of the mind, or the sensible effect of im- 


pression; excitement: pertarbation, or agitation of the 
mind. —Violent emotion, agitation, or excitement of 
mind, particularly such as is occasioned by an offence, 
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injury, or insult; hence, violent anger; exceasive feel- 
ing. — Zeal; ardor ; vehement desire. — Love; affection ; 
eager desire. 

Passional, ( pdsh'unal,) a, [Fr. passionel; Lat. pas- 
sionalis.| Relating to the passions; passionate, (u.) 
Pas’sionary, n. IL. Lat. passionarius.) A book de- 

scribing the sufferings of saints and martyrs. 

Pas'sionate, a. Feeling or expressing great commo- 
tion of mind; highly excited; vehement; warm. — 
Easily moved to anger; eusily excited or agitated by 
injury or insult; irascible; choleric: hot-tempered. 

Pas'sionately, adr. With passion; with strong feel- 
ing: ardently; vehemently; angrily; with vehement 
resentment, 

Pas’sionateness, n. State of being subject to pas- 
sion or anger; vehemence of mind. 

Pas’sion-flower, n. (Hot.) See PASSIFLORA. 

Passion’ists, n. pl. (Eccl. Hist.) A congregation of 
Roman Catholic priests founded by Paul Francis (1604— 
1775), surnamed Paul of the Cross, in 1737. The first 
convent was established on the Celian Lill at Rome. It 
has been revived since 1830, and new houses have been 
founded in England, Ireland, Belgium, and Australia. 
They have been introduced lately iu this country, where 
they now possess four monasteries, The special object 
of the institute was to instil into men’s minds, by preach- 
ing, by example, aud by devotional practices, a sense of 
the mercy and love of God, as manifested in the passion 
of Christ. Hence the cross appears everywhere as their 
emblem, in their churches, in their balls, and in the 
courts and public pluces of their monasteries. A large 
crucifix, moreover, forms part of their very striking cos- 
tume. They go barefooted, and practise many other 
personal austerities, rising at midnight to recite the 
canonical hours in the church; and their ministerial 
work consists chiefly in holding what are called “ mis- 
sions,” wherever they are invited by the local clergy, in 
which sermons on the passion of Christ, ou sin, and on 
Tepentance, together with the hearing of contessions, 
hold the principal places. 

Pas'sionless, a. Not easily excited to anger; of a 
calm temper. 

Pas'slon-week. u. Same as Hoty-week, g. v. 

Pas'slve. a. [Fr. passif; Lat. passivus, from patior, 
to suffer.) Receiving impression from some external 
agent; not acting. — Suffering without resistance ; un- 
resisting; not opposing. 

(Gram.) See Vers. 

Passive prayer. See PRAYER. 

Pas‘sively, adv. In a passive manner; with a passive 
nature or temper; unresistingly. — After the form of a 
passive verb. 

Pas'siveness, n. The quality of being passive, or of 
receiving impressions from external agents or causes, — 
Passibility; power of suffering. — Patience; calmness ; 
unresisting submission. 

Pnsslv'ity. n. Passiveness. 

Pass'-key. n. A muster-key; a key capable of opening 
several locks. 

Pass’'less, a. Without a pass or ge. 

Pass’-man,n.; pl. Pass-mxn. In the University of 
Oxford, n student who succeeds in obtaining a degree, 
but without any special distinction. 

Pas'so-do-Lu’'miar, a town of Brazil, on the island 
of, and 20 m. S. E. of the city of, Maranhão. 

Pass’over, n. (Sacred Hist.) A feast of the Jews, in- 
stituted to commemorate the providential deliverance 
of the Hebrews in Egypt, when the destroying angel, 
smiting the first-born of the Egyptians, passed over 
the houses of the Israelites, which Bad beeu previously 
marked with the blood of the paschal lamb. The P, 
was observed on the 14th day of the first month (Nisan), 
and on the 15th day commenced the seven days’ feast 
of unleavened bread. Properly, the term P. applies only 
to the 14th day, but it was commonly used to include 
also the feast of unleavened bread which followed. 

—The sacrifice offered at the feast of the passover; the 
paschal lamb. 

Pass-parole’,n. Fr. passe-parole,) (Mil.) A com- 
mand kiven at the head of an army, and passed, from 
mouth to month, to the rear. — Smart, 

Passport, u. (O. Fr. pu parte, a bill of lading, passe- 
port, a safe-conduct.| (/uternatimal Law.) A paper in- 
dispensably necessary, in time of war, for the satety of 
every neutral vessel, containing permission from the 
nentral state, to the captain or master of a ship or ves- 
gel, to proceed on the voyage proposed, 

(European Law.) In most countries of Continental 
Europe, a letter, license, or document. given by an au- 
thorized officer of a state, granting liberty to the per- 
son or persons therein named, to pass or travel either 
generally, or through a conntry named, and to remain 
there for an indefinite or specified period. In general, 
the bearer then requires to take his passport to the 
minister or authorized agent of the country which he 
is about to visit, and have it signed by him. Such a 
document states the name, surname, age, and profession 
of the bearer, and entitles him to the protection of the 
authorities f the countries through which he may pass. 

Passump'sie, in Vermont, a small river flowing into 
the Connecticut from Caledonia co. 

A post-vill. of Caledonia c., abt. 30 m. E. of Montpelier. 

Pass’-word, n. A secret word used by the military, 
secret societies, &c., which must be given or spoken be- 
fore a person is allowed to pass; a watchword. 

Pas’sy, formerly a suburb of Paris, France, adjoining 
the Has de Boulogne; now included in the precincts of 
the metropolis, 

Past, a. Gone by or beyond; not present; not future; 
spent; ended; accomplished. 

on. Past time.— Anything chat is past; past state. 


Paste, ( paist,) n. Fr. pate; It. 


Pas'tern, n. [i 


Pas'tern-joint, n. The joint in a horse's leg next the 
Pasteur, 
Pasticcio, (et o,) n. [It., from pasta.] An olio; a 


Pastil, Pastille, ( pas-téél’,) n. Fr. pastille; Sp. pas- 


Pas'time, n. 


—v.a. To sport; to practise diversion. (R.) 
Pas'tinaca, n. (Bol.) The Parsnip, a genus of plants, 


Pas'tor, n. 


PAST 


—prep. Beyond in time; out of the reach of. — Above; Pas’to: 


imore than. (R.) 


Paus ta. Jupita, a celebrated singer, B. in Italy, 1799. 


She appeared on the Puris stage in 1821, nnd she suc- 
ceeded in winning a first-rate reputation, She first dis- 
tinguished herself in the operas of Russini, Tancredi, La 
Donna del Lago, &c., and later in Bellini’s Norma and) 
Sanambula, Pacini’s Niobe, (the lust three being com- 
posed fur her,) aud Anna Bolena. She retired to her 
magnificent villa ou the Lake of Como about 1835, and 
D there 1865. 


Pusta cu. or Pastaza,a river of Ecuador, S. America, 


flowing into the Amuzons abt. 25 m. above the Huallaga 
River. 

and Sp. pasta, from 
Lat. pastus, food.] A soft composition of substances, as 
flour moistened with water or milk, and kneaded; or any 
kind of earth moistened and formed to the consistency 
of dough, as in making potter's ware.— Any kind of 
cement having the power of bolding the particles to- 
gether, as guin, boiled flour, &, 

(Applied Chem.) A glass made in imitation of precious 
stones. The base of all fictitious gems is a combination 
of silica, potash, borax, red oxide of lead, and sometimes 
arsevic. Pure boracic acid and colorless quartz ought 
to be used, and Hessian crucibles in preference to porce- 
lain. The paste requires to be fused in u potter's fur- 
nace for 24 hours; and the more tranquil and continued 
the fusion, the harder is the paste, and the greater its 
beauty. The proportions of paste, &c., for the principal 
artificial gems are as follows: Ruby — Paste, 2,580; 
oxide of manganese, 72. Emerald—Puste, 4,608 ; green 


oxide of copper, 42; oxide of chrome, 2. Sapphire— 
Paste, 4,608; oxide of cobalt, 65; fused for 30 hours. 
Amethyst—Paste, 4,608; oxide of manganese, 36; oxide 
of cobalt, 24; purple of cassins, I. See GEMS, ART: FICIAL. 

(Ain) The mineral substance in which other sub- 
stances are imbedded. — Maunder. 

(Qm.) An inspissated juice of licorice, or of other 
vegetables — Simmonds. 


—v. a. To unite or cement with paste; to fasten with paste 
Paste’board, n. A species of thick paper, formed of 


several single sheets pasted one upon another, or by 
macerating paper, and casting it into moulds, 4c. — A 
board on which dough is rolled out for pastry. 


—a. Mule of pustebourd. 
Pas’tel, a. [Fr., from O. Fr. paste, paste.) ( Painting.) A 


crayon formed with any color and gum-water, for paint- 
ing on paper or parchment. The great defect of this 
mode of painting is its want of durability. Pastels must 
necessarily be protected by glass. 
(Bot. and Chem.) Isatis tinctoria, and the dye that it 
yields. See Isatis, 
U. Fr. area.) 
of the horse’s foot under the fetlock to the heel. 


(Furriery.) The part 
[foot. 


uis. See page 2006. 


medley ; a mixture. 

( Painting.) A work of art, of original conception as 
to design, but a direct copy of the style and manner of 
some other painter. Such were the pictures of David 
Teniers, in the manner of Rubens, often mistaken for 
originals. 


tillu, a pastil; Lat. pastillus, a little roll, from pastes, 
food.) (Pharm.) A dry composition of sweet-smelling 
resins, aromatic woods, Ac, burned to clean and scent 
the atmosphere of n room. — An agreeable kind of bon- 
bon, or sugar confection. 

Pass and time.] That which amuses 
and serves to muke time pass agreeably ; entertainment: 
diversion; amusement; recreation ; sport; play; frolic. 


order Apiaceæ. The Com- 
mon Parsnip, P. sa‘iva, 
(Fig. 2056,) is a biennial, 
with angular furrowed 
stem, 2-3 feet high, pin- 
nate leaves with ovate 
leaflets, rather shining, 
cut and serrated, and a 
three-lobed terminal leaf- 
let. The root of the wild 
plant is white, aromatic, 
mucilayinous, sweet, but 
with some acridness; and 
injurious effects have fol- 
lowed from its use. By 
cultivation it becomes 
more bland and is highly 
relished by many, though 
the flavor is disliked by 
many for its too great 
sweetness. The P. de- 
lights in a very open rich soil, but it succeeds well also 
in clayey soils far too stiff for the carrot. Cattle are very 
fond of it, and not only the flesh of cattle fed on it is of 
excellent quality, but the butter of dairy-cows fed on 
parsvips in winter is far superior to that produced by 
almost any other kind of winter-feeding. 


Fig. 2056, — PARSNIP, 
(Pastinaca sativa.) 


Pas to. « town of the U. S. of Colombia, in a mountain- 


ons region, 8,577 ft. above the sea, and abt. 148 m. N.N. 
E. of Quito; pop. 8,000. 

Fr. pasteur; It. pastore; Lat. pastor, a 
herdsman, n shepherd, from pasco, pastum, to feed, to 
pasture.) A shepherd or herdsman: one who has the! 
care of flocks and herds. — A minister of the gospel who 
has the charge of a church and congregation, whose 
people, by the same figure, are termed his flock, 
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rage, n. The office, state, or jurisdiction of a 
spiritual pastor; pastorate. 

Pastoral. a. [Fr.: Lat. pastoralis.| Of. or pertaining 
to shepherds; rustic ; rural. — Descriptive of the liſe of 
shepherds. 

(Teel.) Relating to the care of souls. or to the pastor 
of a church, A pastoral letter is a circular letter. ad- 
dressed by a bishop to his diocesans, for their religious 
instruction or guidance in matters of ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline, The pastoral staff is the crosier of a bishop's 
staff, which, in his public ministrations, he is directed 
to have in his hand, or else borne or holden by his chap- 
lain. (See Croster.) Pustoral Theology is that depart- 
ment of theology which has to do with the practical 
duties of a clergyman as the teacher and spiritual guide 
of his people. 

—n. A poem descriptive of shepherds and their occupa- 
tione, or in which the speakers bave the names, and use 
the idiom of shepherds; an idyl; a bucolic. 

Pastora'le, n. (us.) A soft, rural air or movement, 
generally in 6-8 or in 12-8 measure, and proceeding 
much by alternate crotchets aud qua vers. — Worcester. 
— A kind of dance. — A figure in the dance. 

Pas ‘torally, adv. In the manuer of a pastor. — Be- 
longing to, or living.in the country. 

Pas torate, n. The state, office, or jurisdiction of a 
spiritual pastor.— The body of pastors, 

Pas'torless, a. Without, or destitute of, a pastor. 

Pas'tor-like, a. Resembling a pastor. 

Pas’torling, n. Au interior pastor, or minister. 

Pas'torly, a. Suitable to a pastor; becoming a pastor. 

Pas'torship, n. The office or rank of u pastor, 

Pastour’eaux, n. pl. [O. Fr., shepherds.) Insurgent 
peasants who took up arms in France during the ab- 
sence of King Louis IX on his crusade. They were led 
by a Cistercian monk, who took the name of “Jacob, 

aster of Hungary.” and seduced them to follow himin 
his fanatical extravagance. They committed various ex- 
cesses, from the frontier of Flanders, on which they at 
first assembled, to Bourges, where their leader was 
killed in u tumult, and his horde dispersed. Seventy 
years afterwards, a similar insurrection of people calling 
themselves Pastoureaux broke out under the same pre- 
tence of a crusade, und was distinguished by a grand 
massacre of the Jews, 

Pas’try,n. (Fr. patisserie.) Articles of food in general 
which ure made of paste or dough, or of which paste 
constitutes a principal ingredient, as pies, &c. 

Pas’try-cook, n. One who makes and sells articles 
of food made of paste, as pies, &c. 

Pas'try-man, u. A man who sells pastry. 

Pas‘turable, a. Fit for pasture. 

Pas'turage. n. The business or act of feeding or 
grazing cattle. —Grazing-ground; land appropriated to 
grazing. — Grass for feed. 

Pasture, n. [Fr.; Lat. pastura, n feeding-ground.] 
Grass for the food of cattle; the food of cattle taken by 
grazing. —Ground covered with grass to be eaten by 
cattle, horses, &c.; pasturage. See SUPPLEMENT. 

rv. d. To supply with pasturage; to feed on grass, or to 
supply with grass for food, 

r. n. To graze; to take food by eating grass from the 
ground, 

Pas'ty,a. Like paste; of the consistence of paste. 

—n. A pie made of paste, and baked without a dish. 

Pat, n. (0. Fr. bal, n stroke or beating.) A light quick 
blow or stroke with the fingers or hand; a tap.—A 
small mass which is beat into shape by pats; as, a pat 
of butter. 

Dv. a. To strike gently with the fingers or hand; to tap. 

Patagonia. an extensive country of 8. America, com- 
prising nearly the whole of that continent S. of Lat. 38° 

„and having N. the territories of La Plata and Chill, 
S. the Strait of Magellan, separnting it from Terra del 
Fuego, E. the Atlantic, and W. the lacific. Little is 
known respecting this region beyond its coast outline. 
The Andes in Patagonia appear to consist of but one 
cordillera, the mean height of which may be estimated 
at 3,000 ft.; but opposite Chiloe there are some moun- 
tains probably from 5.000 to 6,000 ft in height. The W. 
coast is abrupt, very much broken, and skirted with a 
great number ol irregularly shaped rocky islands. The 
E. coast has been most explored. The surface of the 
country appears to rise from the Atlantic to the Andes, 
in a succession of terraces, all of which are alike arid 
and sterile, the upper soil consisting chiefly of marine 
gravelly deposits, covered with coarse wiry grass. No 
wood is seen larger than a small thorny shrub, fit only 
for the purpose of fuel, except on the banks of a few of 
the rivers subject to inundation, where herbage and 
some trees are occasionally found, This sterility pre- 
vails throughout the whole plain country of Patagonia, 
the complete similarity of which, in almost every part, 
is one of its most striking characteristics. It js stuted, 
however, by the Indians on the Rio Negro, which forms 
the N. boundary of Patagonia, that near the Andes 
wheat, maize, beans, lentils, and peas are raised. This 
latter region is not, however, placed under the same 
circumstances as the country more to the eastward, nor 
is it subject to the canses which mainly occasion its ste- 
rility. Porphyry, basalt, sandstone, containing numerous 
organic remains, and a friable rock, greatly resembling. 
but not identical with, chalk, are among the mineral 
formations hitherto remarked as the most prevalent in 
E. Patagonia. The zodlogy of the country is as limited 
as its flora. Gnanacos are met with sometimes in herds 
of several hundreds, and their enemy the puma. and a 
small kind of fox, are almost the only other wild quad- 
rupeds at all abundant, except mice, The condor and 
the cassowary are included among the few species of 
birds. The Patagonian Indians are tall and bulky, and 
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though not absolutely gigantic, they may be said to|—Noting anything patented. — Appropriated by letters-] 


be the tallest people of whom there are any uccounts, 
the average height of the men being probably not under | 


6 ft. Their heads and features are large, but their hands | —n. 


and feet small; and their limbs are neither so muscular 
nor vo large-boned as their height and apparent stout- 
ness would induce oue to suppose. Color, a dark cop- 
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per-brown ; hair, black, lank, and coarse, and tied abeve 
the temples by a fillet of plaited sinews. These people 
live under petty chiefs, who seem to possess but little 
authority, P. was discovered by Magellan, in 1519. The 
territory has been in dispute between Chili and Argen- 
tine, but in 1875 the former made settlements on the 
Pacific Coast with the consent of the latter, who have 
had a settlement at Santa Cruz for some years. An ac-| 
tive volcano was discovered in 1878, in P., Lat. 49° 8’ S.. 
Lon. 730 10’ W. Area, abt 350,000 sq. m. Pup. est., 100,000. 

Parang, a seaport-town of Siam, in Farther India, Lat. 
6° 50’ N., Lon. 101° 40’ E. Pop. Estimated at 100,000. 

Patap’sco River, in Md., rises in Carroll co, and 
flowing S., then S. E., it expands int) Patapsco Bay (an 
arm of Chesapeake Bay), between Baltimore and Apne 
Arundel cos. 

Pataska'la, in Olio, a p.-v. of Licking co. 

Patch, n. [Etymology unknown; perhaps from Fr. 
piece, a piece.] A piece of cloth sewed on n garment to 
repair it; a small piece of anything used to repair a 
breach. — A small piece of silk used to cover a defect on 
the face, or to add u charm. — A piece inserted in mosaic 
or variegated work.— A small piece of ground, or a 
small detached piece —One who deceives by false uppear- 
ances; a knave; a rogue; a paltry fellow. 

—v.a. To mend by sewing on a piece or pieces; to mend 
with pieces. — To adorn with a patch or with patches. — 
To repair clumsily; to repair with pieces fastened on; 
to make up of pieces and shreds.— To make suddenly 
or hastily. —To make without regard to forms; (in the 
two last senses followed by up.) 

Patched, (acht,) a. Meuded witha patch or patches. — 
Mended clumsily. 

Patcher. n. One who patches or botches. 

Patch Grove, in Wis., a post-vill. and twp. of Grant 
co.. abt. 25 m. N. by W. of Potosi; total pop. abt. 867. 
Patchogue. (pai-chog’.) in New Yorka post- village of 

Suffolk co., abt. 60 m. E. of New York city. 

Patchouly, (-choo-) n. (Bot.) 

Patch'work, n. Work composed of pieces of various 
figures sewed together.— Work composed of pieces 
clumsily put together. 

Patch’y. a. Full of patches. 

Pate, n. (Ir. bathas, the top of a thing. the pate; Sansk. 
patra, a vessel, from pa, to preserve.) The head; or, 
rather, the top of the head (now used only in contempt). 
— The skin of a call’s head. 

( Fort.) A kind of platform encompassed with a para- 
pet, and having nothing to flank it. 

Paté, u. [Fr.] A putty; a pie made of game or other 
ments; as, a paté de foie gras. 

Pated, n. In composition, headed; having a pate. 

Pat/ée, or Patonce. n. (Her.) A sort of cross, small 
at the centre aud widening toward the ends, which are 
very broad. 

Patella, u. (Anat.) See Knee. 

Paten, n. [Fr. patène; Lat. patina, or patena.] (Ecel.) 
The plate employed for the elements of bread in the 
Eucharistic service. In the Roman Catholic Church, it 
is a small circular plate, always of the same material 
with the chalice. It is often richly chased or carved, 
and studded with precious stones. It is used only in 
the maas. 

Patent, a. [Fr. from Lat. patens, from pateo.) Open 
to the perusal of all- 
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patent, or open letters, granting sume privilege or right. 
— Apparent; conscious. 
A writing given by the proper authority and duly 
authenticated, grunting a privilege to sume person or 
persons, as, in Englaud, a title of nobility. 

(American Law.) Ihe title-deed by which a govern- 
ment, state or federal, conveys its lands. 


— More usually, au instrument by which the United States 


secures to inventors for a limited time the exclusive use 
of their own inventions. The Act of Congress of July 
4th, 1836, provides for the granting of a patent to the 
first inventor or discoverer of auy new and useful nrt, 
machine, manufacture, or composition of matter, or of 
any new and useful improvement thereon, There are 
with us, according tu the phraseology ot the statute, four 
classes of inventions, which may be subjects of patents: 
1, an art; 2, u machine; 3. u manufacture; and 4, a com- 
position of matter. Although the word discovery is 
used in our statute as entitling the discoverer tu a pu- 
tent, still. every discovery is not a pateutable invention. 
‘The discovery of a mere philosophical principle, or ul 
stract theory, or elementary truth of science, cannot 
obtain a patent for the sume, unless he applies it to some 
directly useful purpose. The patent can only be for 
such a principle, theory, or truth, reduced tu practice 
aud embodied in a particular structure or combination 
of parts. Au inveution, to be patentable, must not only 
be new, but must ulsu be useful. but by this it is not 
meant that it must be more useful than anything of the 
kind previously known, but that it is capable of use for a 


beneticial purpose. A mere application of an old device or 
process to the manufacture of an article is held to con- 
stitute ouly a double use, and not to be patentable, if 
some new process or machinery is not used to produce 
the effect. No patent can be granted in the United 
States for the mere importation of an invention brought 
from abroad ; although it is otherwise in England. ‘The 
Constitution only authorizes Cougress to grant these ex- 
clusive privileges to the inventors themselves. The 
mere fact of having obtuined a patent for the same 
thing in a foreign country, will not prevent the obtain- 
ing of a patent here at any time within seventeen years 
after the date of the foreign patent. But if an invention 
has been introduced iuto public and common use in the 
United States, and if it has also Leen patented abroad 
more thun six months prior to the date of the applica- 
tion here, the patent will be denied. The twelfth sec- 
tion of the Act of 1836 anthorizes the inventor of any- 
thing patentuble — provided he be a citizen, or an alien 
who has resided within the United States for one year 
next preceding his application, aud has made au oath 
of his intention to become a citizen — to file a caveat in 
the Patent-Office for his own security. This cavent con- 
sists in a simple statement of his invention, in any lan- 
guage which will render it intelligible. It is always 
well to attach a drawing to the description, in order 
that it may be more easily and thoroughly understood; 
but this is not indispensable. A fee of ten dollars must 
be paid to the office at the same time. The right 
acquired by the caveator in this manner is that of pre- 
venting the grant of any interfering patent, or any 
application filed within one year trom the day when the 
caveat was lodged in the Patent-Office, without his being 
notified of the same, and having an opportunity of con- 
testing the priority ofinvention of applicant, by means 
of an interference. In this way an inventor can obtain 
a year to perfect his invention, without the risk of 
having the patent to which he ia entitled granted to 
another in the meantime. He can, also, at any time 
before the expiration of one yeur, renew the caveat for 
another year, by paying another fee of ten dollars, and 
so on from year to year, as lung as he feels disposed so 
to do. The caveat is filed in the confidential archives 
of the office, and preserved in secrecy. When the inven- 
tion is complete, and the inventor desires to apply for a 
patent, he causes a specification to be prepared, setting 
forth in clear and intelligible terms, the exact nature 
of his invention, describing its different parts and the 
principle und mode in which they operate, and stating 
precisely what he claims as new in contradistinction 
from those parts and combinations which were pre- 
viously in use. This should be accompanied by a pe- 
tition to the Commissioner of Patents, stating the gen- 
eral nature of his invention and the object of his ap- 
plication. Duplicate drawings should be attached to 
the specification, where the nature of the case admits 
of drawings; and where the invention is for a composi- 
tion of matter, specimens of the ingredients, and of the 
composition of matter, should be furnished. The speci- 
fication, as well as the drawings must be signed by the 
applicant and attested by two witnesses; and appended 
to the specification must be an affidavit of the applicant, 
stating that he verily believes himself to be the original 
and first inventor of that for which he asks a patent, 
and also of what country he is a citizen. The whole 
is then filed in the Patent-Office. A model, not to ex- 
ceed one foot in any of its dimensions, had also to be 
furnished in all cases admitting representation by 
model, but by the new rules of the P.-office, issued in 1881, 
inventors may dispense wifh this expensive formal- 
ity. As has been already observed. our law provides 
for an examination whenever an application is com- 
pleted in the prescribed manner. And if on such ex- 
amination it appears that the claim of the applicant 
is invalid,and would not be sustained by the courts, the 


application is rejected: which rejection is subject to re- 
vision on u new application, and to appeal. The rule 
that the applicant is entitled to a patent whenever he 
is shown to be the original and first inventor is subject 
to one important exception. If he has, either actively 
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or constructively, abandoned his invention to the pub- 
lic. he can never atterwards recall it aud resume his 
right of ownership. The obtaining of foreign letters 

tent does not prevent the granting of a patent here. 

ut in that case the American patent will expire at the 
end of 14 years from the date of the foreiyn patent. 
This ‘imit was thus fixed when the American patent 
was of only 14 years’ duration; its extension to 17 
years does not seem to eularge this hmitation Patents 
were formerly granted for 14 years, the Commissioner 
of Patents being authorized in special cases to extend 
the same for seven years longer. But by the Act of 1861 
the length of time fur the patent to run was extended 
to 17 years, and the right to an extension on such pat- 
ents was denied. The eleventh section of the Act of 
1836 authorizes the assignment of a patent, either in 
whole or in part, by any instrument in writing, — which 
assignment must be recorded in the patent-oftice within 
three months trom the execution thereof. But it has 
been held that this provision for recording is directory 
merely, for the protection of bona fide purchasers with- 
out notice, and not an absolute prerequisite to the va- 
lidity of the assignment. Strictly speakiug, the word as- 
signment applies to the transter of the entire interest 
running throughout the whole United States. A con- 
veyunce of an exclusive interest within and throughout 
any specified part or portion of the United States is 
more properly deuominated a grant. A mere authority 
or permission to use, sell, or manufacture the thing pat- 
ented, either in the whole U. States or in uny specific por- 
tion thereof, is known asa license. But all three are some- 
times included under the general term of an assignment. 
An assignment may be made prior to the granting of a 
patent. And when duly made and recorded, the patent 
muy be issued to the assignees. The tenth section of 
the Act of 1836 provides that, where an inventor dies be- 
fure obtaining a patent, his executor or administrator 
may apply for und obtain such patent, heiding it in 
trust for the heirs at law or devisees, accordingly as the 
inventor dies intestate or testate. An alien who has 
rexided one year in the U. States, and who has taken an 
oath of his intention to become a citizen, stands, so far 
as the patent laws are concerned, in the same position 
as a native-born citizen; but other foreigners have not 
in all respects the same rights and advantages. The 
fitth section of the Act of 1842 provides that any person 
or persons who shall place upon anything manufac- 
tured by bim, the name or imitation of the name of an- 
other person holding a patent for the sole making and 
selling of such thing, without the consent of the pat- 
entee or his legal representatives, or who shall affix the 
words patent, letters-patent, or patentee, or word of simi- 
lar import, for the purpose of imitating or counterfeit- 
ing the trademark of the patentee, or to deceive the 
public, shall be liable to a penalty of not less than 100 
dollars nud costs to be recovered by actio y U. 
States circuit court, or U. States district t having 
the powers and jurisdiction of a circuit court, one-half 
of the penalty to be paid to the patent fund and the 
other half to any person who shall sue for the same. 
The Act of 1836 provides that whenever in any action 
for damages for infringement of the rights of a patentee, 
the verdict is rendered for the plaintitl, the court may 
render judgment to any sum above the amount found 
by such verdict as the actual damages sustained by the 
plaintiff, not exceeding three times the amount thereof, 
with costs, The actual damage is all that can be allowed 
by ajury. In 1870, a supplementary nct was passed by 
Congress ; it made but few changes, however. The total 
applications for patents iv 1881, were over 21,000, of 
which over 17,000 were granted. 

Patent, v.a. To grant by patent. 

Pat'entable, a. That may be patented. 

Patented, u. Secured by patent, or by law, as an ex- 
clusive privilege. 

Patentee’.n. One who has a patent. 

Pat‘ent-leather, (/r, ) n. Japanned or varnished 
leather, used for boots, shoes, aud other purposes. 

Pat'ent-office, n. An office for the granting and 
registry of patenta for inventions. 

Patent- right, (-rit,) n. An exclusive privilege to 
profit by un invention for a certain number of years. 

Pat‘ent-rolls, u. pl. The registers or records of pat- 
ents. 

Pa'ter, or Pembroke Dock, a town of S. Wales, 
co. of Pembroke, iu Milford Haven, 1 m. N. W. of Pem- 
broke. It has a government dock-yard of 60 acres, in 
which some of the largest ships are built. Ip. 6,500. 

Pate’ra, n. [Lat., from patero, to be open.) (Archænl.) A 
shallow, circular, saucer-like vessel, commonly of red 
earthenware, sometimes of bronze und other metals, 
ornamented with a figured pattern, The /” was used 
for holding liquids, and especially employed to contain 
the wine with which a libation was poured over the 
head of a victim or on the altar. It 18 frequently rep- 
resented in the hands of Roman emperors, to denote the 
junction of sacerdotal with imperial authority. Han- 
dles were occasionally fixed to them. 

(Arch.) A 
circular flat 
ornament, 
used in classi- 
cal, and also 
in Gothic and 
Italian archi- 
tecture, 

Pater'nal, 
a, [Fr. pater- 
nel; Lat. pa- 
ternus.| Per- 
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lating toa father; fatherly; exhibiting the character- 

istic traits of u futher; us, puternal affection, rule, 

care. — Derived from a father; hereditary. 
Pater’nally, adr. Ina paternal manner; father-like. 

Pater'nity, u. [Fr. palernité; Lat., from paternitas, 
frum paternas, pater.) The relation of a futher to his 
progeny; fathership; fatherhood ;—heuce, source of 
origin; authorship. 

Pater’no, a town of Sicily, prov. of Catania, at the foot 
of Mount Etna, 10 m. N. W. of Catania; pop. 11,000. 
Paternoster. n. [laut, our father] The Lord's 
Prayer; a rosary; also every tenth bead in the rosary 
used by Roman Catholics iu their devotions. 
(Arch.) A sort of ornament cut in the form of beads, 
either round or oval. 

Paterson, in New Jersey, a city, cap. of Passaic co., on 
the Passaic River, abt. 13 m. N. of Newark; Lat. 40° 55 
N. Lon. 74° W W. 
tains many fine edifices. Munuf. Silk, machinery, loco- 
motives, riages, guns, paper, &c. Pop. (1880) 50,857. 

Path, u. pl. Patas, e.) [A.8. path; Gr. patos, a 
trodden way, from paut'd, to tread.) A way, track, road, 
route, or passage; — specifically, any narrow way beaten 
by the feet of man or beast; a foot-way. 

“The dewy paths of meadows we will tread."— Dryden. 


—Figuratively, course of action, procedure, or moral or 
social government, 
»The paths of glory lead but to the grave.“ — Gray. 


—The way, course, or track where a body moves in the 
atmosphere or in space; as, the path of a meteor, 

-v. 4. |A. S. pediian.) To make a path or way for. 
r. n. To walk at large. (R.) 

Pathematiic, a. From Gr. pathéma, an attack of sick- 
ness.) Pertaining to, or denoting emotioual sensation 
or suffering. 

Pathetic, Pathetical, a. [Fr. pathétique; Gr. 
puthetikes, from pathos, suffering.) Full of pathos; af- 
fecting; moving or exciting the tender sensibilities, as 
pity, sorrow, grief or other emotional fecling; us, a 
pathetic nppenl, a pathetic story. 

thetic muscle, ( Anat.) The oblique superior mus- 
cle of the eye. — Pathetic nerves. (Anat.) The tour 
pairs of cerebral nerves, being a pair of small nerves, 
supposed to influence, by certain movements of the eye- 
ball, the expression of the face. 

—n. (fainting and Scuip.) The style or manner em- 
ployed to awaken the tender or more sorrowful emo- 
tions of the soul, is called the pathetic, 

Pathetical In such a manner as to excite 
the tender emotions, 

Pathet icalness, n. Stateor quality of being pathetic. 

Path’etism, n. (Fr. puthelisme.}) Synonymous with 
MrsSM..RIsM, g. v. 

Path - Hy, n. A fly hovering about foot: pat lis. 

Path'ie, u. (Lat. pathicus, from Gr. pathein, to suffer.) 
Same as BARDASH, q. v. 

Path'less, a. Having no path or beaten way; un- 
trolden; as, a pathless waste or torest. 

Pathog enic, d. [Gr. pa/hos, suffering, and genein, to 
generate | Inceptive of diseases. 

Pathog’eny, n. (Med.) That branch of pathology 
which treats of, or has reference to, the inception, pro- 
duction, and development of disease. 

Pathognomon’ic, n. [Gr. pathos, suffering, and 
gndmon,an examiner.) (Med.) Typical or characteris- 
tic of a disease as, a pathognomonic symptom. 

Pathog'nomy, n. [Fom Gr. pathos, aud gndmé, 
judgment.) The science of the sigus or portents by 
which the passions of human nature are indicated. 

Pathologic, Pathological, a. Pertaining or 
having reference to pathology or to diseases in general. 

Patholog ically, %%. In the manner of pathology. 

Pathol oyist, n. Une who is versed in, or who treats 
of, pathology, 

Pathol ogy, n. [Fr. pathologie: Gr. pathos, suffering, 
and logos, treatise.) (Med.) ‘The doctrine of human 
sullerings or diseases As physiology teaches the na- 
ture of the functions of the body in a state of health, so 
P. relates to the various derangements of these func- 
tions which constitute disease. Its objecta, therefore, 
are to ascertain the various canses which interfere with 
the normal action of each organ of the body, to deter- 
mine the diagnostic and pathognomonic symptoms, 
which atford the means of discrimination between dis- 
eases closely resembling one another. An important 
branch of P. is that which treats of diseases of the fluids 
of the body, and more especially of the disordered states 
of the blood and of the urine (humoral P.). The science | 
has made rapid strides during this century, owing chiefly 
to the advance of animal chemistry, and to the applica- 
tion of the microscope in the examination of diseased se- 
cretions and excretions, 

Pathoporia, (/.) n. [Gr. pathos, passion, and 
poiein, to make.) (It.) A figure of speech, calculat- 
ed to arouse the passions, 

Pa'thos, n. Gr. suffering, sensibility, passion, natural 
taste, asforart.| (Lit.) Feeling; passion; that which ex- 
cites emotions and passions, expecially tender emotions, 
as those of pity, compassion, sympathy, &c.; hence, pa- 
thetic quality: expression of deep or strong feeling. 

Path'way, u. A path; usnally, a narrow path to be 
traversed on foot. — A course of life or action; as, the 
pathway of righteousness, 


Pa‘tia, a river of the United States of Colombia, rising | 


around the Andes Mountains, and flowing W. into the 
Pacific Ocean, abt. Lat. 29 N 

Patib’ulary, a. [Fr. patibulaire, from Lat. patibu- 
lum] Having relerence, or pertaining to the gallows, or 
to crucifixion. 


Patience, (pa’shens,) n. [Fr.; Lat. patientia.) The 


It is handsomely built, and con- 
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quality of being patient, or of bearing suffering, or en- 
during; endurance without murmuring or fretfulness ; 
the suffering of pain, toil, calamity, afflictions, provo- 
cation, or other evil, with calmness and equanimity of 
temper; the quality of enduring offences and injuries 
without manifestations of anger and a disposition to re- 
venge; tranquillity under the sufferance of provocation. 
His rage was kindled, and his patience gone.“ — Harte. 

—Act or quality of waiting long for justice or looked for 

good, without discontent or repining; long-suffering. 
*“'Tis all nuas’ office to speak putience.”” — Shaks. 

—Constancy in labor or exertion; persistence; persever- 
auceo. 

He learnt with patience, and with meekness taught." — Harte. 
(Bot.) See Rumex. 

Patient, (d.) d. [Fr.; Lat. patiens, from patior, 
tosuffer, See Passion.) Suffering or enduring any evil 
with equanimity or fortitude; bearing or supporting 
trials or reverses calmly; having the quality of sustain- 
ing afflictions of body or mind with a calm, unruffled 
temper; not easily pro ; calm under the suffer. 
ance of injuries or offences; not revengelul ; not hasty; 
tranquilly diligent; as, a patient husband, a patient lit- 
erary drudge. — Waiting or expecting with calmuess or 
without discontent; not over-cager or impetuous. 

—n. A person or thing that is the recipient of impressions 


sion 

—A sick person; one diseased or suffering bodily indis- 
position; — commonly uscd in a correlative sense to 
physician or nurse. 

In patient, u patient in a hospital or infirmary who 
receives board and lodging in addition to medical treat- 
ment. — Ont patient, one who receives only advice und 
medicine from an infirmary. 

Pa'tiently, odv. In n patient manner; with calm- 
hess or composure; without discontent or murmuring ; 
with calm and constant dilige ; without agitation, 
uneasiness, or repining; without undue haste or eage 
nuss; us. to submit patiently to evils, to plod on patiently 
at work, tu wait putienily till something good turus 
up 

Put ile. n. A broad flat-bottomed cargo-boat employed 
on the river Ganges, India. 

Patin, Patine, n. Suneas PATEN, q. v. 

Patina. n. [r. patino, trom Lat. patina, a dish or 
pan.| (fine Arts.) The fine rust with which cuins be- 
come covered by lying in peculiar soils, and which, like 
varnish, is at once preservative and ornamental. It is, 
says Mr. Pinkerton, a natural varnish, not imitable by 
any effort of an art; som nes of delicate blue, 
like that of a turquoise; sometimes of a bronze brown, 
equal to that observable in ancient statues of bronze; 
sometines of an exquisite green, verging on the azure 
hne, which last is the most beautiful of all. It is also 
found of n fine purple, of olive, and of a cream color, or 
pale-vyellow. The Neapolitan patina is ofa light green; 
aud, when free from excrescence or blemish, is very 
beautiful. — The term is also applied to the coat of dirt 
and varnish which, through time, covers the surface of 
pictures, and often gives to an old picture an udventi- 
tious harmony and eect which does not belong to it. 

Pat'ly, adv. [From pat.] Apuy; fitly; convenient; 


Put“ mos. or Patmo, an island of the Grecian Archi- 
pelago, off the W. coast of Asia Minor, 20 m S. of Samos; 
Lat. 37° 17° N., Lon. 26° 35 E. It is 30 m. in cireum-| 
ference, and is famous as the place where St. John was 
banished by Domitian, and where he wrote the Book of 
Revelations. 

Patna, a city of British India, pres. of Bengal, cap. of 
a district of same name, on the Ganges, 300 m. N. W. of 
Calcutta; Lat. 25° 37“ N., Lon. 85° 15’ E. It contains 
numerous Mosques and temples; and was the first com- 
mercial station of the English East India Company. 
Manuf. Table-linen, lacquered-wares, tale goods, and | 
bird-cages. It has a large trade in rice, opium, salt- 
petre, wheat, indigo, sugar, &c. Pop. (1881) 158.900. 

Pat' ness. n. Appropriateness; especial suitability or 
convenience. 

Patois, (pat-wah',) n. Fr. from Lat. pagus, the conn- 
try.) A rude and unpolished idiom; a rural dialect: a 
form of speech nsed in provincial districts, or by the 
lower orders of society ; a corrupted vernacular ; us, the 
patois of the Normans. 

Pato’ka, in /n, a post- village of Marion co., abt. 14 
m. S. of Vandalia. 

Pato Ka. in Indiana, a creek rising in Orange co., and 
flowing W. enters the Wabash River from Gibson co. — 
A township of Crawford co.; pop. abt. 2,200. — A town- 
ship of Dubois co. ; pop. abt. 4.000. — A post-village and 
township of Gibson co., aht. 4 m. N. of Princeton; pop. 
abt, 6.000. 

Pua’tos, (Lake.) or Lago nr 108 Patos, an expansion of 
the river Jacuhy,in the prov. of Rio Grande de Sul 
Brazil. It covers an aren of 5,600 sq. m. It receives 
several streams, and has the city of Rio Graude de Sul 
at its 8. extremity. 

Patras’. (anc Patræ,) a fortified senport-town of Greece, 
in the Morea, cap. of the nomarchy of Achain, on the 
Gulf of Patras, 13 m. S W. of Lepanto; Lat. 38° 33’ N., 
Lon, 21° 4:7 EK,. un. 8,000. | 

Patras’, (Gulf of.) an inlet of the Tonian Sea, on the 
N. coast of the Morea. Ext. 22 m. long, breadth 13 m. 

Pa'tres Conscrip'ti. „. pl. (Lat. patres, fathers — 
the name given by Romulus to the first senators chosen 
by him — and conseriptt, the enrolled.) The senators 
of ancient Rome. 


\Pa‘trial, a. [From Lat. patria, country.] (Gram.) 
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Pertaining, or relating to a famfly or lineage; designet- 
ing a race or nation;—uapplied to a certaia class of 
words. 

Patriarch, (pd‘tri-irk, n. [Fr. patriarche; Gr. pa- 
tri-archés — patria, lineage, from patér, n father, and 
arché, rule.) (Jewish Hist.) A nume originally given 
to the heads of the first families who lived in the earliest 
ages of the world, as Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, with 
his twelve sons, und Seth, Enoch, and others. Ther 
exercised the offices of priest and king in their respec- 
tive families; und it has been supposed that the idea 
of hereditary power and honors was derived from the 
authority enjoyed by the patriarchs and their firet-born 
after them. The term is also applied to a person in- 
vested with a dignity, the origin of which has been the 
subject of much discussion, some maintaining that it was 
of very ancient institution, and others that it was not 
older than the time of Nerva, the successor of Domitian, 
Whenever established, however, the authority of those 
who held this office came, in time, to be very consider- 
able. Their chief duty being to instruct the people, 
they established schools in several cities: and having 
gained u great reputation for learning, zeal, and piety, 
at length ventured to levy a kind of tribute to snpport 
the charges of their dignity, and of the officers under 
them. According to the Jewish rabbin, the patriarchal 
dignity was in existence, in this sense, from 30 years 
before the birth of Christ down to the 5th century, when 
it was abolished. 

(Eccl.) In the Greek Church, a dignitary enperior to 
the order of archbishops, or somewhat analogous to the 
cardinal of the Roman Catholic Church; as, the patri- 
arch of Constantinople, 

Patriarchal, Patriar’chie, a. Belonging, or 
relating to, or possessed by patriarchs; as, patriarchal 
age, patriarchal jurisdiction. — Subject to u patriarch ; 
as, a patriarchal church, 

Patriar’chal Cross. (Jier.) A cross which, like 
the patriarchal crosier, has its upright 
part crossed by two horizontal bara, 
the upper shorter than the lower. 

Patriar’chate. n. Fr. potriarchat.] 
The office, dignity, or jurisdiction of a 
patriarch in the Greck Church ; as, the 
patriarchate of Syra.-—'The residence 
of a patriarch. 

Pa'‘triarchdom, n. Power or juris- 
diction of a patriarch, 

Pa’triarchism, n. Government bya 
patriarch, or the head ofa family, who 
was both ruler and priest, as Nonb, Abraham, and Jacob. 

Pa'triarchship, Pa‘triarchy, u. Same as Pa- 
TRIARCHATE. 

Patrician, (-frish'an,) a. Fy patricien ; Lat. patri- 
cius, from patres, the fathers.] Originally, of or belong- 
ing to the fathers or first senatore of Rome; hence, 
noble; senatorial; aristocratic; — correlative of ple- 
beian; as, patrician blood, the patrician class. 

—n. Primarily, a descendant of the fathers or first sena- 
tors of Rome; hence, a person of high birth or gentle 
blood; a nobleman ; an aristocrat. 

—One versed in, or who adheres to, patristic theology. 

Patricianism, (-(risi'an-izm,) n. The rank, status, 
or characteristic attributes of patricians; aristocracy 
of birth. 

Patriciate, (trist. n. The nobility; the patrician 
order of society ; the aristocracy. 

Pat rieidal. a. Having reterence to patricide. 

Pat ricide, n. [Lat. pater, father, and cædere, to siay.] 
The murderer or assassin of a father. 

Pat'rick, in Virginia,a S. W. co., bordering on N. Caro- 
lina; area, abt. 500 sq. m. Rivers. Dan, Smith's, North 
Mayo, and South Mayo rivers, Surface, finely diversi- 
fied, and in the N.W. mountainous; soil, in gencral 
fertile. Min. Iron, Cap. Taylorsville. Pip. abt. 9,859, 

Patrick Court-House, in Virginia. See TAYLORS- 
VILLE. 

Patrick, (St.,) or Patrictvs,the apostle or patron int 
of Ireland, said to be B. near the site of Kilpatrick, Scot- 
land, whose zeal proinpted him to cross the channel for 
the conversion of the pagan Trish. Iis arrival in Ire 
land took place probably between 440—460. His endenv- 
ors were crowned with great success, and heestablished 
there a number of schools and monasteries. Nennins 
states that his missions continued 40 years, and various 
Miracles are attributed to him, particularly the expul- 
sion of all venomous creatures from Ireland. He b. at 
an advanced age. His works, or at least those ascribed 
to him, were published, with remarks, by Sir James 
Ware, in 1658. There is a learned and valuable work on 
The Lifeand Mission of St. Patrick, recently published 
by J. H. Todd. 

Patrick. (St. .) (Order of.) (ier) An Irish order 
of knighthood, instituted by George III. in 1783, com- 
posed of the sovereign, princes of the blood - royal. a 
grand-master, and fifteen knights; the lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland for the time being is Grand-Master. The 
number of Knights was increased to twenty-two in 18:3. 

Pat'ricktown, iu Maine, a township of Lincoln co.; 
pop. abt. 552. 

Patrimo‘nial, a. [Fr.] Belonging to a patrimony; 
inherited from ancestors; as, a patrimonial estate. 

Patrimo‘nially,. adv. By inheritance. 

Patrimony. n. (Fr. patrimoine ; Lat. patrimonium, 
from pater, father.) A paternal inheritance; a right or 
estate inherited from one’s ancestors. — A church estate 
or revenne; as, the patrimony of St. Peter. 

Patriot, n. Fr. patriote, froin Lat. patria, one's father 
land or native conntry, from pater.) One who iovis bis 
country, and zealonsly and enthusiastically supports and 
detends it and its interests. 
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—a. Patriotic; devoted to the honor and welfare of one's 
own country. 

Patriot, iv Indiand. a post-village of Switzerland co., 
on the 0 River, abt. 48 m. below Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Patriotic, a. [Fr. patriotique.) Full of patriotism; 

actuated by the love of one’s country; inspired by atfec- 


tion for one’s country; directed to the public welfare ; | 


as, patriotic spirit. 

Patriot ienlly, adv. Ina patriotic manner. 

Pa’iriotism, u. 113 patriotisme.) Love of one’s coun- 
try; the passion which aims to serve one’s country. 

Patris‘tic, Patris'tical, a. [Fr. patristique, from 
Lat. pater, father.) Pertaining to the aucient fathers of 
the Christian church; as, patristic theology, patristic 
literature. See Farmers (THE.) 

Patroci’nio, a town of Brazil, abt. 80 m. N. of Araxas; 
pop. 1,500. 

Patro’clus, one of the Grecian chiefs during the Tro- 
jan war, son of Mencetius, king of Opas, was slain by 
Hector, and avenged by his friend Achilles, g. v. 

Patrol’, n. [Fr. patrouille; Sp. patrulla.) (Mil) A 
walking or marching round by a guard in the night, to 
watch and observe what passes, and to secure the peace 
and safety of «camp or other place. — The guard or per- 
sons who yo the rounds for observation. 

—v. n. (Fr. putrouiller.) (Mil.) To go the rounds on foot 
in camp or garrison ; to march about and see what passes. 

—v. a. To pass through; to go round, as a guard. 

Pat’ron, u. Fr.; Lat. patronus, from puter, a father.) 
One who countenances, supports, and protects, either a 
person or a work ; one who specially countenances and 
supports, or lends aid to advance. — A protector; a de- 
fender ; an advocate.—One who has the giſt and disposi- 
tion of a benefice or a church-living. — A guardian saint, 

(Nuul.) A name given, in the Mediterranean, to the 
master of a small vessel, or to the man Who steers a 
ship's long-boat. — Mar. Dict, 

Patronage, un [Fr.] Special countenance or support; 
favor or aid affurded to secoud the views of a person or 
to promote a design. 

—Guardianship, as of a saint. 

(Canon Law.) The right of presentation to a church 
or ecclesiastical benefice. 

Patronal, «. [Lat. patronalis.] Protecting; favoring ; 
supporting. (x.) 

Pat’roness, n. A female who patronizes, or who favors, 
countenances, or supports, — A female guardian saint. 

(Coem Liw.) A female who has the right of present- 
ing to a church living. 

Patroniza‘tion, n. Patronage. (n.) 

Pat ronize. v.a. Tosupport; to countenance; to favor: 
to defend, as a patron his client; to promote as an un- 
dertaking. 

Pat’ ronizer, n. One who patronizes, or who supports, 
cuuntenances, or favors. 

Pa tronless. a. Without a patron. 

Patronym’ic, Patrony mical, a. [Gr. patron- 
tmikes, trom pater, u father, and onoma, a name.) De- 
rived as a name from a father or an ancestor. 

Patronym ie, n. From Gr. puter, and onoma, a 
name | A name which designates a person in reference 
to some of his ancestors, either immediate or remote ; 
as Peliles, i. e. Achilles, the son of Peleus; Æacides, i. e 
Achilles, the grandson of Aacus, Such words do not 
occur in English, but they are common among the 
classic poets of antiquity. 

Patroon’,n. [Du, a patron.) A grantee of land to 
be settled under the original Dutch governments of New 
Jersey and New York. — Bartlett, 

Patsal'iga Creek, in Georgia, enters Flint River in 
Macon cv. 

Patsaliga River, in Alabama, enters the Conecuh 
River in Covington co. 

n. [Fr. patte.) (Her.) A cross with its arms 

towards the ends, and flat at their outer 

Called also Cros Fermée. 

Pat'ten. „. Norm. patins; Fr. n. a clog, from Gr. 
patos, u 8 The foot, stall, or base of a pillar or 
column. — A wooden shoe with an tron ring, worn to 
keep the shoes from the dirt or mud. 

Patten, in Maine, a post-towusbip of Penobscot co.; 
pop, abt. 639. 

Pat’'ten-maker, n. One who makes pattens. 

Patter, v. u. (Fr. patte, a paw, u toot.) To strike, as 
falling drops of water or hail, with a quick succession 
of small sounds. 

Pattern, n. (Fr. patron; Du. patroon.] An original 
or model proposed for imitation; the archetype; that 
which is to be copied or imitated; an exemplar. — A 
specimen: a sample; n part showing the figure or quality 
of the whole, — Figure or style of ornamental execu- 
tion. — An instance; an example. — Anything cut out 
in paper to direct the cutting of cloth. 

—v.a To model; to make in imitation of anything. 

—To match; to serve the purpose of a pattern. 

Pat'ter’s Hill, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
Centre co. 

Pat terson, in (California. See CHEROKEE. 

Patterson, in Missouri, a village of Genevieve co., 
abt 60 m 8. of St. Lonis. 

Patterson, in Vew Jersey. See Paterson. 

Patterson, in New York, n post-village and township 
of Putnam co., ubt. 63 m. N.N.E. of New York; total 
pap. (1870), 1,419. 

Patterson, in Ohio, a twp. of Darke co.; pop abt. 1.100. 

A vill of Delaware co., abt. 32 m. N. N. W. of Columbus. 

—A village of Hardin co., abt. 68 m. S. W. of Sandusky. 

Patterson, in Pennsylvania, a township of Beaver 
co.; pop. abt. 275. 

—A post-village and township of Juniata co., about 50 m. 
N. W. of Harrisburg; pop. abt. 700. 
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—A village of Schuylkill co., abt. 68 m. N.E. of Harrisburg. | 

Pat'terson’s Creek, in W. Virginia, rises in Hardy} 
co., and flowing X.N. t., enters the North Brauch of the 
Potomac from Hampshire co, 

Pat'tersonville, iu Louisiana, a post-village of St. 
Mary's parish, abt. 15 m. S. E. of Franklin. 

Patti, AbRIINA Mania CLORIN DA, a popular vocalist and 
prima donna, B. of Italian descent, at Madrid, in 1843. 
Atter a musical training, she appeared ou the operatic 
stage for the first time in New York, in 1859, and 
achieved a brilliant success. Her reputation preceded 
her to London, in which city she appeared at the Royal 
Italian Opera, in 1801, in the 70% of “ Anima,” in La 
Sonnambula, and became the reigning “ queen of song.” 
Her subsequent career was one of continued triumph. 
Of her repertoire of parts, her rendering of“ Violetta ” 
in La Traviata, * Rosina“ in Il Barbiere di lia, and 
her rendition of La Traviata, Norma, and of Faust, were 
wonderfully successful. In 1568, Mile. /% married the 
Marquis de Caux, ex-equerry to the ex-Emperor Napo- 
leon III., from whom her subsequent divorce led to 
great scandal.— Her sister, CARLOTTA PATTI, is also a 
singer of extraordinary powers, and a public favorite 
of the musical world in both hemispheres 

Patti, a seaport-town of Italy, in Sicily, province of 
Messina, near the Gulf of Patti, on the N. coast, 17 m. 
S. W. of Milazzo. Manuf. Earthenware. 1½. 8,000. 

Pat'ti, (Gulf of.) a semicircular bay of Sicil 
across, bet. Cape Calava and the promontory of Milag 

Patton, in Pennsylvania, u towuship of Alleghany co.; 
pop. abt. 1,300. 

A township of Centre co.; pop. abt. 800. 

Pattonsburg, in Missouri, u post-village of Daviess 
co., abt. 50 m N. E. of St. Joseph. 

Pattonsburg, in Virginia, a post village of Botetourt 
co., abt. 180 m. W. of Richmond. 

Patton ville, in Ohio, a village of Hocking co., abt. 
38 m. E. N. f Chillicothe. 

Pat'ty,n. [Fr. puté.] A little pie; a pasty. 

Pat'ty-pan, n. A pan to bake patties iu. 

Pat‘alous, a. [From Lat. puto, to be open.) Slightly 
spreading; expanded. 

Paturages, (pa-tii-razh',) a town of Belgium, prov. 
of Hainault, 4 m. S. W. of Mons; pop. 7,000. 

Pat zaum, or Parsun, a town of Guatemala, abt. 40 m. 
W. N. W. of the town of Guatemala; pop. 6,000. 

Pan, (po,)a town of France, dept. of Basse-Pyrénées, 
former capital of the old Kingdom of Béarn and Na- 
varre, and the birthplace of Henry IV., (q. v. p. 1199,) 
is beautifully situated at the foot of the Pyrénées and 
is noted for the salubrity of its climate and freedom 
from winds, and is a favorite winter resort. Av. Temp. 
Nov., Dec., and Jan., 419°, Pop. 1879, abt. 30.000. 

Paucartam’bo, a town of Pt ru. on river of same name. 

Paucil’oquy, u. [Lat. patciloquim.] The speaking or 
utterance of few words. (R.) 

Pau'city, n. (Lat. paucitas, from paucus, little, few.] 
Fewness ; smallness of number,—Smallness of quantity. 


e 
Paul. %,) n. [It. puolo.] An Italian silver coin cur- 

rent in the former Papal States; value, 10 cents. | 
Paul I., (Porz.) was the successor of Stephen, in 757. 


He engaged in dispute with Desiderius, king of the 
Longobards, but was taken under the protection of 
Pepin, king of the Franks. D. 763. 

PAUL II. succeeded Pius II., 1464. He sought to organize 
a league of the Christian princes aguinst the Turks, 
who at the time threatened to invade Italy, and also 
endeavored to establish peace among the different) 
Italian States. He had a great dislike to profane) 
learning, wud shut up an academy which had been) 
forined at Rome tor the cultivation of Greek aud Roman 
learning, many members of which were imprisoved and 
tortured, D. 1471. 

PauL III. His name was Alexander Farnese; and he 
was elected to the papal chair in succession to Clement 
VII., 134. In his reign the Council of Trent was 
called. He established the Inquisition, confirmed the 
Society of Jesuits, condemned the interim of Charles V., 
anil acted with rigor against Henry VIL. of Eugland. 

. 1500, 

Paul IV., Giovanni Pietro Caraffa, n. in Naples, 1476, 
succeeded Marcellus IL, in 1555, and displayed an 
energy in his administration which had not be ex- 
pected from his advanced age and previous studious 
habits. He established a censorship, and completed 
the organization of the Roman Inquisition; he took 
measures for the alleviation of the burdens of the 
poorer classes, and for the better administration of 
justice, not sparing even his own nephews, whom he 
banished from Rome on account of their corrupt con- 
duct and profligate life. His foreign relations, too, 
involved him in much labor and perplexity. He was 
embroiled with the Emperor Ferdinand, with Philip II. 
of Spain, with Cosmo, grand-duke of Tuscany. Having 
condemned the principles of the Peace of Angsburg, he 
protested against its provisions. Under the weight of 
so many cares, his great age gave Wa, d he p. 1559. 

Pau. V., Camillo Borghese, k. in Rome, 2, was elected 
in 1605, after the death of Leo XI. He had a dispute 
with the senate of Venice, over which he pretended to 
have a right; but it was so firmly resisted that the 
pope excommunicated the doge and senate. He also 
raised forces against the republic; but by the inter- 
ference of the emperor and other States, perce was 
restored in 1607. He embellished Rome with many 
excellent works of sculpture and painting, and an aque- 
duct. He was the founder of the Borghese family, one 
of the wealthiest in Italy. D. 1621. 

Paul I.. emperor of Russia, n. 1754. He was the only 
son of Peter III. and his wife Catharine II. He lost 
his father when 8 years old, and was brought up by his 
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mother with great harshness, and {n entire seclusion 
from all public affairs. He married the Princess Mary 
of Würtemberg, in 1776, but did not escape from his 
solitude and rixorous treatment till, ou the death of 
Catharine, in 1796, he was proclaimed emperor. The 
hopes excited by some liberal measures in the first 
days of his reign were soon extinguished; and with 
arbitrary edicts he made a complete revolution in the 
administration, interfering even with minute matters 
of dress and ceremony. He joined the second coalition 
against France; und Russian armies appeared in Italy 
under Suwarrof, in Switzerland, and in Holland. But 
he afterwards withdrew from it, and entered into 
friendly relations with Napoleon. His rule and all his 
conduct grew more and more intolerable, and seemed, 
in fact, that ofa madman. At length a conspiracy wa 

formed against him, with Count Pahlen at its head; 
and he was murdered in his bed-room, March 24, 1801. 

Paul de Loan da. St.,) a seaporttown of S. W. 
Africa, cap. of the Portuguese dominions; Lat. 5° 48’ S., 
Lon. 13° 18“ E. 

Paul'ding. in Georgia, a N. W. co.; area, abont 300 
sq.m. Revers. Tallapoosa River, and Euharlee, Cee 
Pumpkinvine, and Sweetwater creeks. Surface, dive 
sified, being tr by a range of hills, called Dug- 
down Mountains; soil, in the valleys, generally fertile, 
Min. Limestone, freestone, and iron, Cup. Dallas, 
Pup. (1880) 10,887. 
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: Paul ding, in Mississippi, a post-village, capital of 


Jasper co, abt. 100 m. E. by S of Jackson. 

Paulding, in Ohio, a N. W. co, adjoining Indiana; 
area, about 414 sq. m, Rivers. Maumee, Auglaize, an 
Little Auglnize rivers, besides Blue and Crooked creeks, 
Surface, generally level and low; soil, very fertile, pro- 
ducing fruits and cereals in abundance, Cup. Paulding, 

m. E. by N. of Ft. Wayne. 
iunists, x. pl. (Eccl. Hist.) See PauL or 
na, (paw-ler'na,) in New Jersey, a post-village 

of Warren co., abt. 15 m N. E. of Belvidere. 

Paulina. in New York, a village of Delaware co., abt. 
160 m. N. W. of New York. 

Pauline, a. Reliting to St. Paul. 

Paulinskill’, in New Jersey, n sinall river rising in 
Sussex co, and flows into the Delaware river from War- 
ren co. 

Paullin’‘ia, n. ( Bot.) A genus of plants, order Sapin- 
dace, The species P, sorbilis ix the source ot Guara- 
na, or Brazilian cocoa. The dried seeds are deprived 
of their aril, and pounded und kneaded into a mass, 
which is afterwards made into cakes. These cakes con- 
stitute Guarana-bread, and is used precisely in the same 
manner as we use cocoa and chocolate, The beverage 
prepared from it is largely consumed in Brazil. on ac- 
count of its nutritive qualities, and its stomuchic, febri- 
fugal, and aphrodisiac effects, It contains nu alkaloid, 
to which the name guarunine has been given, but which 
appears to be identical with caffeine, the active princi- 
ple of both tea and coffee, 

Paul of Samosata, an heresiarch of the 3d century, 
who received his surname from the place of his birth, a 
city on the Euphrates, and became patriarch of Anti- 
och in 260. Being entertained at the court of Zenobia, 
queen of Syria, he endeavored to gain her to the Chris- 
tian faith, by explaining away its mysteries For this 
purpose, he held that Christ was a mere man, and that 
the Trinity consisted not of persons, but attributes, 
His errors were condemned by the council of Antioch, 
A. b. 270, and Panl was excommunicated, His disciples 
were called Panlinists. Lived in the 3d century. 

Paul. St.) one of the apostles of Jesus Christ; origi- 
nally called Saul; a Hebrew of the tribe of Benjamin, 
and a native of Tarsus, the capital of Cilicia, and was 
born at the beginning of the Christian æra. His father 
was a Pharisce of the most rigid cast, and Paul himself, 
up to the time of his conversion, was a most bitter and 
intolerant persecutor of the Christin sect; even assiste 
ing at the martyrdom of St. Stephen: though his life, 
in other respects, was blameless, and he appears to have 
possessed n strong and vigorous mind and resolute will, 
that would carry out any duty he undertook with rigid 
probity and energy. The mode of his conversion is fully 
detailed in the New Testament. After his conversion, 
he was baptized nt Damascus by Ananias : from whence, 
after a brief sojourn, he proceeded to Arabia, where he 
is supposed to huve been fully instructed in the duties 
and doctrines of the new faith by special revelation, and 
where he received the Holy Ghost in a measure equal 
to the other apostles. The following chronological ar- 
rangement will enable the reader to connect the prin- 
cipal events in the life of St. Pant: A.D, 
Paul's conversion, (Acts ix.,) 2lst year of Tiberius, 36 
He goes into Arabia, and returns to Damascus: (Gal. 

i. 17 ;) at the end of three years in all, he escapes 
from Damascus and goes to Jerusalem, (Acts ix. 
23,) Kc. y 2285583 5775 
From Jerusalem Paul goes to Cilicia and Syria, (Acts 
ix. 30; Gal. i. 21.) From Antioch he is sent with 
Barnabas to Jerusalem to carry alms, (Acts xi. 30). 45 
The first missionary journey of Paul and Barnabas 
from Antioch, continned about two years, (Acts 
xiii., xiv..) commencing A 
After spending several years in A 
28,) Panl and Barnabas are sent a second time to 
Jerusalem, to consult the apostles respecting cir- 
cnmcision, &, (Acts xv. 2) 5 er ppro 
The Jews expelled from Rome, a. p. 52 Paul, on 
his second missionary journey, (Acts xv. 40.) after 
passing through Asia Minor to Europe. finds Aqui- 
la and Priscilla at Corinth, (Acts xviii. 2 wee 
Paul remains eighteen months in Corinth. (Acts 


45 


52 
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xviii. 11.) After being brought before Gallio, he 
departs for Jerusalem the tourth time, aud then 
gues to Antioch, (Acts xviii. 22) 
The apostle winters at Nicopolis, (Tit. ili. 12,) and 
then goes to Ephesus, (Acts xix. 1). 5 
After a residence of two years or more at Ephesus, 
Paul departs tor Macedonia, (Acts xx. 1). . . 
After wintering in Achaia, Paul goes the fifth ‘time 
to Jerusalem, where he is imprisoned (Acts xxi., 
The apostle remains two years in prison at Cesarea, 
and is then sent to Rome, where he arrives in the 
spring, after wintering in Malta, (Acts xxiv. 27; 
XXV., Xxviii. ) 
The history in Acts concludes, “and Paul is ‘supposed 
by some to have been set at Mary .. 
Probable martyrdom. . 66 
Epistles of St. Paul. There are fourteen epistles in 
the New Testament usually ascribed to Panl, beginning 
with that to the Romans, and ending with that to the 
Hebrews. 
contested : as to the latter, many good men have doubted 
whether Paul was the anthor, although the current of 
criticism is in favor of this opinion, These epistles, in 
which the principles of Christianity ure developed for 
all periods, characters, and circumstances, are among 
the most important of the primitive documents of the 
Christian religion, even apart from their inspired charac- 
ter; and although they seem to have been written with- 
out special premeditation, and have reference mostly to 
transient circumstances and temporary relations, yet 
they everywhere bear the stamp of the great and origi- 
nal mind of the apostle 

Paul, St.) a fine bay of the island of Malta, 8 m. from 
Valetta, supposed to be the scene of the shipwreck of 
St. Paul. 

Paul, St. Vincent De.) See Vincent pe Paul, (Sr.) 

Paul F. James Kirk, an American writer, u. in 
Pleasant Valley, Dutchess co., N. V., 1779. After a course 
of self instruction, he removed to New York about the 
beginning of the 19th century, and in 1807 began a ca- 
reer of authorship in collaboration with bis brother-in- 
law, Washington Irving. With this celebrated novelist 
he wrote a series of satirical papers, entitled Salmagundi. 
In 1813. he produced a burlesque poem, called The Lay 
of a Scotch Fiddle, and soon afterwards published n 
brilliant reply to some aspersions cast upon the Ameri- 
can people in the“ Quarterly Review.“ His next effort 
was an imitation of Swift, in a work entitled, The Di- 
verting History of John Bull and Brother Jonathan, pub- 
lished ın 1816. During the subsequent twenty years he 
continued to Libor industriously with his pen, and in 
1837 was appointed secretary of the navy, under the 
presidency of Van Buren; upon whose retirement, in 
1841, P. resigned the post, and again took up his pen. 
His best works are: Letters from the South ; The Dutch- 
man’s Fireside; The Old Continental; John Bull in 
America; The New Pilgrim's Progress, a Satire; Tales 
of a Good Woman by a Doubtful Gentleman; and West- 
ward Ho. D. 1560. 

Pauls, St.,) the cathedral church of London, and, in 
point of size and architectural grandeur, second only to 
St. Peter's. Rome, is built on the site of the old cathe- 
dral destroyed during the great fire of 1666. It was 
commenced ander the auspices of the architect Sir 
Christopher Wren, in 1675, and completed in 1710. It 
is built in the form of a Latin cross, with an additional 
arm or transept at the W., and to give breadth to the 
front, and his a semicirenlar projection at the ER. end 
for the altar, and semicircular porticos at either end 


Fig. 2060. — r. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. 


of the transepts. It is 510 ft. in length, E. to W., the 
length of the cross, exclusive of the circular porticos, 
is 250 ft., the breadth of the W. façade with the turrets, 


Paulus Emilius. 
Paunch, (piinch,) n. 


Oi these the first thirteen have never been | 


Pauw’ perism, n. 


Paus ingly, adv, 
Pauway | 


Pave, v. a. [Fr. paver, from Lat. pavio; Gr. 


Pavement, n. 


Pavesade’, n. 


PAVI 


180 ft., and the height of the walls, 110 ft. An immense 
dome or cupola, rising over the centre, is surmounted 
by a lantern and gilded ball and cross, the latter being 
elevated 362 ft. abuve the level of the floor, and 370 ft. 
above the pavement of the churchyard. The two tur- 
rets or belfries, in the W. front, are each 222 tt. in height. 
The walls are decorated by two stories of coupled pilas- 
ters, of the Corinthian and Composite orders, and the 
whole building, built of Portland stoue, presents an en- 
semble of striking magnificence. The whole cost of this 
structure was $3,739,770; n great purt, however, of the 
internal decorations, ‘as sketched by Sir C. Wren, having 
been left incomplete, a national fund, amounting to 
$200,000, was subscribed for this purpose in 1869-70, 
and the work completed. The old graveyard was turned 
into a pretty public park in 1879. Within the cathe- 
dral are interred, among other celebrities, the re- 
mains of Cornwallis, St. Vincent, Nelson, Wellington, 
Howard, Dr. Johnson, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and Na- 
pier. 
See EMuIIIus. 
Fr. panse; It. pancia ; Sp. pan- 
zu; Lut. panter, hunticis.] In ruminating quadrupeds, 
the first and largest stomach, into which the food is re- 
ceived before rumination ; the abdomen ; the belly. 
(Naut.) A thick mat or rope-yarn placed in the slings 
of a yard, or elsewhere, to prevent chafiug ; — also called 
paunch-mat. — Dana. 


—v.a. To pierce or rip the belly of; to eviscerate. 
Pau’pac, in Pennsylvania, a townsuip of Wayne co.; 


pop. abt. 700. 


Pau’per,n. [Lat.] A poor person; particularly one 


so indigent as to depend on the town for maintenance. 
The state of being pour or destitute 
of the means of support; the state of indigent persons 
requiring support from the community. 


Pau perize, v.u. To reduce to pauperism. 
Pausanias, a general of Cleombrotus, king of Sparta, 


who distinguished himself at the battle of Platæa, and 
was afterwards detected in a treusonable attempt to de- 
liver his country to the Persians. Having fled to the 
temple of Minerva, the sanctity of which secured him 
from violence, the Greeks surrounded the building with 
heaps of stones, and thus starved him to deutn. B C. 467. 


Pausa‘nias, a Greek traveller and geographer of the 


2d century, whose /tineracy of Greece is still extant. 


Pause, (hu e, n. [Fr.; Lat. pausa; Gr. paus:s, from 


pauo, to bring to an end.] A cessation or intermission 
of action, of speaking, singing, playing, or the like. — A 
temporary stop or rest; a temporary cessation in read- 
ing. — A mark of cessation or intermission of the voice. 
— Cessation proceeding from doubt; suspense. — Break 
or paragraph in writing. 

(Mus.) The prolongation of a note, or a reat beyond the 
regular time of the composition ;—a character thus [43S] 
placed over a note or u rest, to show that it may be pro- 
longed at the pleasure of the performer; a hold. Moore. 


—v.n. To make a short stop; to cease to speak for a 


time; to delay; to desist or forbear for a time.— To de- 
liberate; to demur; to hesitate; to be intermitted. 


Paus’er, n. One who pauses. 
Paasili 


‘po, a celebrated mountain of Italy, about 5 
m. trom Naples, near the Lake of Agnano. This moun- 
tain is pierced by a subterranean gallery nearly a mile 
in length, from 25 to 30 feet in width, and from 30 to 60 
fectin height. The gallery is known as the Grotto of 
Pausilippo, and is used as a road through the mountain, 
being lighted by a number of lamps, which are kept 
lighted day and night. Above the entrance of the 
grotto is the pretended tomb of Virgil, and, in a church 
on the top of the mountain, that of the poet Sannazar. 
After a pause; by breaks. 

un (Pauwatoum, or PEWAUGONEE) Lake, 
in Wiscemsin, an expansion of Wolf River in Wumebago 
co. It covers an urea of about 40 sq. m. 


Pa’van, n. [Fr. pavane; It. and Sp. pavana, from Pavia 


or Padu, where it is said to originate.) A grave and 
stately dunce formerly practised in Italy, France, Spain, 
and England. 

ia, to 
strike.) To make into a hard, level surface, by beating, 
treading, or ramming down small stones, earth, lime, 
c.; to floor with brick, stone, or other solid material. 
[Fr.: Lat. pavimentum.) A floor or 
covering of brick consisting of brick, stone, or other 
solid material, 


Pav’er, u. One who paves or lays stones for a floor, or 


whose occupation is to pave; a pavier. 

[Fr. parois.) Canvas extended along 
the side of a vessel in an engagement, to prevent the 
enemy from observing the operations on board.— Worc. 


Pa'via, (anc. Tictnum.)a city of N. italy, Gap of a prov. 


of same name, on the Ticino, 19 m. S. of Milan; Lat. 450 
11“ N., Lon. 99 10) E. P. posse: — numerous edifices 
of historical and artistical interest. In the cathedral, 


of St Augustine, in a sarcophagus ornamented with 50 
bassi-rilirvi, 95 statnes, and numerous grotesques, The 
Certosa of P., the most splendid monastery in the world, 
lies 4 miles N. of the city. It was fourided in 1396, con- 
tains many beantiful ntings, and abounds in the rich- 
est ornamentation, ve university of P. is said to have 
been founded by Charlemagne in 774, and was one of the 
most famous seats of learning during the Middle Ages. 
It consists of numerous colleges, and attached to it are 
a library of 120,000 volumes, n numismatic collection, 
anatomical, natural history, and other musenms, a bo- 
tanic garden, a school of the fine-arts, Ke. The univer- 
sity is attended by about 1,600 students. It has num- 


r. N. 


—v. a. To scrape with the fore-foot. — 


v. d. 


|Pawn’'er, Pawn'or, n 
commenced in 1484, but never finished, are the ashes | 
Paw’ 
Paw 


PAWP 


Feb. 24, 1525, took place the Battle of Favia (sometimes 
called the second battle of Mariguany), in which the 
lmperialists, under Launey, deteated the Freach, and 
took Franguis I. prisoner, Pop. 28,070, 

Pavier, ( pav'yur,) n. A paver, 

Pavilion, n. (r. pavillon; Lat. papitio, papttionts, a 
butterfly | A tent. 

(Arch.) A portion of a building, under one roof, of a 
tent-like form, with the slope of the roof either straight 
or curved, This form is much used in France. The 
higher parts of the new buildings at the Louvre are 
good examples of pavilions, 

(Her.) A covering like a tent, investing the armory 
of a sovereign. — 

(Gems.) he under side and corner of a ether be- 
tween the girdle and the collet. 

P. of the Ear. (Anat.) Sve Ear. A 

—v.a. To furnish with pavilions or tents.—To shelter 
with a tent. 

Pavilion, in Minois, a post - village of Kendall co., abt. 
50 m. M. S. W. of Chicago. 

Pavilion, in Michigan, u post-township of Kalamazoo 
co.; pop. about 1,400. 

Pavilion, in New York, a post-village and township 
of Genesee county, about 53 miles south-east of the city 
of Buffalo, 

Paving, u. The act of laying a pavement.—Pavement; 
a flour of stone or brick. 

Pav'ior, u. A person who paves; a pavier. 

Pa’‘vo.n. [Lat., a peacock.) (on.) See PEACOCK. 

(Asfron.) A southern constellation between Sagit- 
tarius and the 8. pole. 

Pavo'nia, n. (Zodl.) A genus of Alcyonaria, contain- 
ing many foliated species of great beanty. 

Pavoni’ne, u. pl. (Lat. pavo, a peacock.) (Zul.) A 
name for PHASIANIDS, y. v. 

Pav’onine, a. [Lat. arene Iridescent; resem- 
bling in colors the tail of a peacoc 

u. Peacock-tuil tarnish. 

Paw, n. (W. pawrn, a paw; Fr. patte; Lat. pes, pedis ; 
Gr, pous, podos.) The foot of beasts of prey having claws, 

he hand, jn contempt. 

To draw the fore-toot along the gronnd; to scrape 
with the forefoot, as n horse. 

To handle roughly; 
to scratch. — To fawn upon ; to flatter. 

Pawcatuck’, in Rhode Island, a river formed in Wash- 
ington co., by the union of Wood aud Charles rivers, and 
flowing S. into Long Island Sound. 


—A village of Washington co., abt. 28 m. W. S. W. of New 


Port. 
Pawed, (pawd,)a. Having paws; broad-footed. 
Paw’ing, n. Scraping with the fore-feet ; the act of one 


who paws. 

Pawk, n. A small lobster. 

Pawk’ Y, a. A. 8. pwcun, to deceive.] Canning; artful. 

Pawl, u. (We: Lat. palus, a poll or stake.) (Naut.) A 
piece whic falls between the teeth of a ratchet-wheel ; 
aclick or detent; a short bar of iron or wood which 
prevents a windlass or a capstan from recoiling. — Wore. 

Pawlet, in Vermont, a post-village and township of 
Rutland co., abt. 77 m. S. W. by S. of Montpelier; total 
pop. abt. 1, 900. 

Pawlet River, rises in Bennington co., Vermont, and 
flowing N. and N.W. into New York, joins Wood Creek 
in Washington co. 

Paw’'ling, in New York, a pat- village and township 
of Dutchess co., abt. 67 m. N.N.E. of New York city; 
total pop. (1870), 1,760. 

Pawn, n.. lnt: pignus ; Ger. pfand.) Something given 
or deposited as security for the payment of money bor- 
rowed; a pledge for the fulfilment of a promise.—A 
common man at chess. 

To give or deposit in pledge. or as security for the 
payment of money borrowed; to pledge for the fulfil- 
ment of n promise. 

Pawn'able, a. Capable of being pawned. 

Pawn'broker,n. One who lends money on pledge, 
or the deposit of goods. 

Pawn'ee, in Jlinois, a post-village of Sangamon Co, 
abt. 14 m. 8. of Springfield. 

Pawn'ee, in Nebraska, n S. K. co., adjoining Kansas; 
area, abt. 432 sQ. m. Rivers. Nemaha River and its 
South Fork, besides many smaller streams. Surface, 
diversified ; sail, generally fertile along the water- 
course- Minerals. Coal and limestone. Capital, Paw- 
nee City. 


—A village of Cass co., on the Platte River, abt. 10 m. 


above its mouth. 

Paw'nee City, in Nebraska, a post-village, cap. of 
Pawnee co., abt. 38 m, 8.W. of Brownville. 

Paw'nees. n tribe of Indians inhabiting the country 
of the river Platte, and remarkable for endurance, dar- 
ing, craft and skill in horse-stealing They are abt 4,000, 

One who pawns, or pledges 

anything assecurity forthe payment of borrowed money. 
W. n. (Bal. ) The Curicapapaya, See CARICA. 

aw, in Jilinois, a township of De Kalb co.; pop. 
abt. 2,000, 

Paw Paw, in Indiana, a post-village of Miami co., abt. 
13 m. N. E. of Peru. 

Paw Paw, in Michigan, a small river rising in Van 
Buren co.. and flowing W.8.W into the St. Joseph River, 
uear its mouth. — A post-village. cap. of Van Buren co., 
on the above river, uht. 70 m. W. S. W. of Lansing. It is 
situated in a fine farming region, und las several exten- 
sive manufactories. J abt. 1,600. 


Paw Paw, in W. Virginia, n post-village of Monongalia 


co., abt. 48 m. S E of Wheeling. 


bered among its professors Alciati, Fidelfo, Spallanzani, | Paw Paw Grove, in /linois, a post-village of Lee 


Volta, Scarpa, Foscolo, and Monti. Manuf. Silk. Here, 


575 


co., abt. 75 m. W. of Chicago. 


PAYN 


Pawtuck’et, in Massachusetts, a township of Bristol 
co.; pop. abt. 5,000. 

Pawtuck’et, in Rhod? Island, a town of Providence 
co., on the Pawtucket River, abt. 4 m. above Providence. 
The river here has u fall of 50 ft., affording immense 
hydraulic power to the town, which rauks among the 
leading manufacturing places of New England. Manuf. 
Cotton and woollen goods, machinery. cabinet-ware, car- | 
riages, &c. Here was established, in 1790, the first 
American cloth factory moved by water. P. 1880) 19,930, 

Pawtuck’et River, rises in Worcester co., Massa- 
chusetts, and flowing a general S. and 8.8.E. course into 
Rhode Island, enters Narragansett Bay between Kent 
and Bristol cos. Below the town of Pawtucket it receives 
the name of Seekonk RIVER, while above it is often 
called Blackstone River. 

Pawtux’et, in Rhode Island, a river flowing into Nar- 
rugunsett Bay between Kent and Providence cos.— A 
post-village of Kent co., abt. 5 m. S. of Providence. 

Pawtux’et River, in Maryland,rises in Montgomery 
co., and flowing a general 8.8.E. course, enters Chesa- 
peake Bay between Calvert and St. Mary's cos.; length, 
abt. 90 m. Navigable 45 or 50 m. 

Wax, n. [Lat. peace.) (Archæol.) A small plate of gold 
or silver, or copper gilt enamelled, or else of carved 
wood or ivory, overlaid with metal. It is asacred uten- 
sil, employed in some of the solemn services of the 
Roman Catholic Church in the ceremony of giving the 
so-called “ kiss of peace ” during the mass. 

Pax’ilose, a. lat. pazilius, from Gr. passalos, peg.) 
(Geal.) Formed like a little stake. 

Pax'o, (ene: Pazos,) the smallest of the seven principal 
Ionian Islands, near the entrance of the Adriatic, 10 m. 
S. E. of Corfu; Lat. of its N. extremity 39° 14’ N., Lon. 
20° 9 E. Exrt.,5 m. long from N. to S. and 2 m. broad. 
The surface is rocky and the soil poor, The climate is 
mild. Prod. Principally oil. Cap. Gavo, on the E. of the 
island. Pop. 6,000. 

Pax’'ton, in [linois,a post-village, cap. of Ford co., abt. 
103 mı. S. by W. of Chicago. 

Pax’ton, in Massachusetts, a post-vill. and twp. of Wor- 
cester co., abt. 50 m. W. of Boston. 

Pax’'ton, in Ohio, a twp. of Ross co.; pop. abt. 2,400. 

Pay, v. a. (imp. and pp. PAID for PAYED.) | Pr. payer ; Sp. 
pagar; It. pagare.) To satisfy, as a claim or claims 
resting upon a covenant or contract ; to discharge a debt 
or money obligation ; to give the equivalent for; to com 
pensate; to reward; to liquidate that which is owing to 
another. — Tu retaliate or take revenge upon; to requite 
with what is deserved; in an ill sense, to punish. — To 
discharge, as a debt or obligation of moral, social, or re- 
ligious duty; to make due return for; to render duly; 
to fulfil or perform, as what is promised or expected, 

Fr. poisser, from poi, pitch. (Naut.) To cover or smear 
over with tar or pitch, or other composition; to bream ; 
as, to pay the seams of a ship. 

To pay off, to settle the hire, wages, or compensation 
of, and discharge; as, to pay off a ship's crew. — To re- 
tort or retaliate upon; to requite; to take punitive re- 
venge for. — To pay on, to lay on with successive appli- 
cations, as blows. — To pay out. (Neut.) To slacken or 
cause to uncoil and run out; as, to pay out sixteen 
fathoms of cable. 


PEAC 


Home first appeared in Payne's Clari, the Maid of 
Milan. In his latter years be occupied the post of 
consul of the United States at Tunis, where he b., 1552. 

Payne's Point, in 2% u, a village of Ogle co., abt. 
95 m. W. by N. of Chicago. 

Paynes ville, in Minnesota, a post-village of Stearns 
co., abt. 32 m. W. S. M of St. Cloud. 

Paynes ville. in Missouri, a post-village of Pike co., 
abt. 92 m. E. N. E. of Jefferson City. 

Pay nim, u. Au old term for a pagan ; an infidel. 
Payw'ize, v.a. [From Mr. Payne, inventor of a pro- 
cess of kKyanizing woud, K.] Same as KYANIZE, J. v. 

Pay’-oflice, n. An office where payment is made. 

Pay’or, n. Law.) The payer of a note or bill of ex- 
change, as distinguished from the payee. 

Pay -roll. n. See PAY-BILL. 

Pay’son, in Illinois, a post-village and township of 
Adams co., abt. 92 m. W. of Springtield; total pop. abt. 

000. 

Pay son, in Utah T-rritory, a post- village of Utah co., 
abt. 18 m. S. by W. of Provo City. 

Payta, (pi’ta,) a town of Peru, on Sechura Bay; Lat. 
6° 5/ 30” 8., Lon. S1 8’ 30” W. It has an extensive cum- 
merce in cotton, bark, hides, drugs, &c, Pop. 6,000. 

Pazaree’,n. (Nawt.) A rope attached to the clew of 
the foresail, and run through a block on the swinging- 
boom, used for guying the clews out when before the 
wind. —Dana. 

P. C. Abbreviation of privy councillor, parish-curate, 
or police-constable. 7 

Pd. A contracted form of paid. 

Pea, (pe) 5 (A. S. pisa; W. pys, pease; Fr. pois, a| 
pea; Lat. pisum = Gr. pison.) The common name of 
leguminous plants of the genera LATHYRUS and PisuM,q.v. 

(Note. In the plural, we write peas for two or more 
individual seeds, but pease for an indefinite number or 
quantity in bulk.) 

Pen body, G Ona, an American philanthropist, B. in | 
Danvers, Mass., 1795. He was descended from an Eng-| 
lish family, and his parents being poor, George received | 
but a scanty education, becoming grocer’s clerk at the 
age of 11. Displaying excellent business qualities, he 
became chief clerk, and, alterwards, partner with his 
uncle John Peabody in Georgetown, D. C., in 1812. Not 
satisfied, however, with their business relations, George 
left his uncle and joined partnership with Mr. Elisha 
Riggs in the dry-goods business in Baltimore, in 1815. 
His business increasing, he found occasion to make fre- 
quent visits to Eugland, where he finally settled in 
1829, having previously become the head of the firm by 
the retirement of Mr. Riggs. In 1837 he withdrew from 
the firm, and established himself as banker in London, 
where he amassed thut colossal fortune which euabled 


—v.n. To make recompense; to render compensation or 
requital ; to be remunerative or profitable; to be worth 
the cost of time, trouble, or money which it requires; 
as, the undertaking pays well so fur. 

To pay for, to atone or make amends for. — To render 
an equivalent for; to be muicted in the cost of. 
“Aman... very punctual in paying for what he buys. —Law. 

To pay off. (Naut.) To sag or fall to leeward ; to lose 
headway ; — said of a ship. — To pay on, to beat with 
successive blows. (Used colloquially.) 

—n. An equivalent rendered for money due, goods pur- 
chased, or services performed ; salary, stipend, or wages 
returned for services; hire; reward; compensation; 
recompense; as, the men receive their pay monthly. 

Tay able, a. [Fr.] That may or ought to be paid; 
that is justly due or legally enforceable; that bas power 
to admit or demand payment: as, bills payable. 

“ Thanks are a tribute payable by the poorest.” —South. 

Pay’-bill, Pay list, Pay’-roll, n. A statement 
of sums of money placed against the names in » list or 
roll of persons entitled to payment, as soldiers, sailors, 
laborers, &c. 

Pay’-day,n. The day on which wages are paid, or debts 
discharged ; — hence, a day of reckoning op retribution. 

Payee’, n. The person entitled to receive payment of 
a bill drawn in his favor ; — opposed to payor. 

Pay’er,n. One who pays: one on whom a bill of ex- 
change is drawn, and by whom the money is paid. 

Pay master. u. One from whom wages or compen- 
sation is received ; an officer in the army or navy whose 
duty is to pay the officers and men their wages. 

Pay ment. n. paiement.) 
ing compensation. — The thing given in discharge of a 
debt, or fulfilment of a promise or obligation; reward; 
recompense; requital. 

Payne, Jons Howard, an American actor and dram- 
atist, B. in New York, 1792. From childhood he was a 


prodigy. In his 13th year he was a writer for the press. 


and editor of the Thespian Mirror. At 16 he appeared 
as Norval in Douglass, at the Park Thentre, New York. 
At Boston he appeared, among other characters, in those 
of Hastings, Rolla, Eigar, and Hamlet. In 1812 he 
went to England, and made his début at Drury Lane, in 
his 21st year. In 1826 he edited a Loudon dramatic 
paper called The Opera Glass. A great number of dramas 
were prepared by him when on the London stage, 
chiefly adaptations from the French, and in some of 
them Charles Kemble appeared. The air of Home, Sweet 


Act of paying or mak- 


Fig. 2061. — PEABODY. 
him to fully carry out those benevolent ideas, which 
won the admiration of the world, He was particularly 
devoted to promoting education. Commencing with 
his native place of Danvers, Mass.. where he bestowed 
$270,000 for the cause of education, his purse was 
always open to assist the good work, not only in the 
land of his birth, but throughout the world. To the 
city of Baltimore he donated for this purpose the sum 
of $1,400,000; to the Board of Trustees for the promo- 
tion of education in the South, he gave $3,500,000 ; be- 
sides other munificent donations throughout the coun- 
try. In 1862 he established a Board of Trustees for the 
ainelioration of the condition of the poor of London, 
to which he contributed at various times the amount 
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calm; repose.— Freedom from war with a foreign na- 
tion; freedom from intestine commotion or civil war; 
exemption from, or cessation of, hostilities. 

“ There never was a good war, or a bad peace. - Franklin. 

Public tranquillity; freedom trom private quarrels, suits, 
or disturbance; as, to keep or break the peace. — Free- 
dom from agitation or disturbance by the passions or 
emotions, as trom fear, terror, anger, anxiety, and the 
like; quietuess of mind; calmness ; repose of conscience. 
— Astute of reconciliation between parties at variance; 
harmony ; concord; absence of discordant elements. 

—interj. Silence; hist; be quiet; — used as au exclama- 
tion to command peace or order. 

I prythee, peace. — Dryden. 

At peace, in a state of peace or tranquillity: not en- 
gaged in war, contention, disputation, intestine commo- 
tion, &c.; as, to be at peace with foreign countries. — 
Justice of the peace, a magistrate, or subordinate judicial 
functionary.— To be sworn of the peace, to be sworn in 
as a public officer. — To hold one’s peace, to keep silence; 
to suppress one's thoughts. 

* Let him now speak, or else hereafter forever hold his peace.” 
Book Com. Prayer. 

To make one's peace, to become reconciled; to be re- 
stored to favor, 

“I will make your peace with him.”"—Shaks. 


To make peace, to bring about a cessation or termina 
tion of hostilities; to put an end to war, animosity, &c. 
“ Let him make peace with me.""—ZJs. xxvii. 5. 
Peace‘able, a. (Fr. paisible.] Disposed to peace ; as, 

the men are peaceable. 

—Pacitic: free from war, tumult, or public commotion; 
without private feads or quarrels; not engaged in hos- 
tilities with others — Peaceful; tranquil; quiet; undis- 
turbed ; serene: calm; without excitement; as, “a bappy 
and peaceable death.” — Hale. 

Peace’ableness, n. State or quality of being peace- 
able; disposition to peace; quietness, 

Peace’ably, adv. In a peaceable manner: without 
war, tumult, commotion, or disturbance ; quietly; with- 
out discord, agitation, or interruption, 

Peace Dale, in Rhode Island, u post-village of Wash- 
ington county, abt. 30 m. S. by W of Providence. 

Vence ſul., a. Full of peace; quiet; undisturbed; not 
in a state of war, commotion, or disturbance ; possessing 
or enjoying tranquillity.— Pucific; sereue; calm; mild; 
without agitation or excitement. 

Peace fully, adv. Without war, disturbance, or anx- 
iety ; quietly; mildly ; gently. 

Peace fulness, „. State or quality of being peace- 
ful; peaceableness; quiet; tranquillity; freedom from 
war, tumult, discord, or disturban freedom from 
mental agitation; as, peacefulness of conscience. 

Peace'less, a. Without peace; perturbed. (n.) 

Peace’-maker, u. One who makes or promotes peace 
by reconciling persons or parties that are at variance. 

Peace’-offering, n. Among the Jews, a voluntary 
offering made to God, in thankfulness for his benefits, or 
to ask favors from him, or merely to satisfy the desires of 
a devout mind, and pay him honor: — hence, satisfac- 
tion offered to a superior, to seek mitigation of anger. 

Peace’-officer, n. A civil officer empowered to pre- 
serve the public peace, as a sheriff, constable, policeman, 

Peace’-parted, a. Dismissed from the world in peace; 
as, “ peace-parted souls,” 

Peace River, rises in British Columbia, and flowing 
a general E course through.the Rocky Mountains, en- 
ters Lake Athabasca at its W. extremity. 

Peach, (péch,) n. [Fr. pêche; Lat. persicum, from Per- 
sicus, belonging to Persia.) (Bot. and Horticul.) The 
delicious fruit of Amygdalus Persica, the peach-tree, gen. 
AMYGDALUS, q.v. It is distinguished by oblongo-lance- 
olate cerrulate leaves ; solitary flowers, of adelicate pink 
color, appearing before the leaves ; and the sarcocarp of 
the drupe succulent and tender, not fibrous as in the 
almond. Many varieties are cultivated in the United 
States, and form an important branch of commerce, 
chiefly in Pennsylvania, Maryland, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, W. New York, and 8. Illinois, which possess ex- 
tensive orchards, sometimes containing no less than 
20,000 trees. Much of the fruit is used for making a 
spirituous liquor called Peach Brandy; much of it is 
dried in ovens, or in drying-houses furnished with 
stoves, or,in the more Southern States, in the sun, each 
fruit being divided into two parts, and the stone taken 
ont, and when dried it is sent to market to be used for 
pies; the refuse of the orchards is used for feeding 
swine.— The I. is a very pleasant and refreshing fruit, 
and in a stewed form is used in slight cases of constipa- 
tion. The leaves, when fresh, bave the smell and taste 
of bitter almonds; and by bruising them, mixing the 
pulp with water, and distilling, the Peach-water is ob- 
tained, which is so much esteemed by many for flavor- 


of $2,500,000, having the satisfaction of seeing his plans | 

in successful operation before his death, Mr. P., the 

most eminent philanthropist of modern times, D. in 

London, Nov., 1869. After his decease, his remains 

were, by command of Queen Victoria, temporarily in- 

terred in the royal vault In Westminster Abbey, and, 
subsequently, conveyed with state by the British ship of | 
war “ Monarch,” escorted by an American war-steamer, 
to this country, to be finally deposited, amid imposing 
manifestations of international respect, at Danvers, (now 

Peabody.) Muss., in March, 1870. | 

|Pea’-bug, Pea’-weevil, n. (Zodl.) The Hruchus 
pisi. See BRUCHUS. 

Peace, (pés,)n. [A. S. pais; Fr. pair; It. pace, from 
Lat. paz, pacis.] A state of quiet or tranquillity ; free- 
dom from agitation, perturbation, or turmoil, applicable 
to society, to individuals, or to the temper of the mind; 
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ing articles of cookery. , 

Peach, v.a. To inform against; to impeach of a crime 
or misdemeanor ; — with on or aguinst; as, to peach on 
an accomplice. 

Peach’‘am, in Vermmi, a post-village and township of 
Caledonia co., abt. 20 m. E. by N. of Montpelier; pop 
abt. 1.247. 

Peach Bottom, in Pennsylvania, a post-township of 
York co.; pop. ubt. 2.250. 

Peach -color; n. The pale red color of the peach 

Hossom. 

Peach’-colored, (-Jiil-erd,) a. Of the color of a peach- 
blossom; of pale red color; as, peach-colored satin. 

Peach Creek, in Teras, enters the San Jacinto River 
from Harris co. 

—Enters the St. Bernard River from Matagorda co, 

—Enters the Guadalupe River from Gonzales co. 
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Pea'-chick, n. The young of the peacock. 

Peach-tree Borer, u. (Zol) See TROCMILIUM. 

Peach’y, a. Resembling, containing, or consisting of, 
peaches, 

Peacock, (pé/kok,) n. [ Pea, in this word = A. S. pawa 
Ger. pfau; Icel. pá: L. Lat. pavo; Fr. pam = Gr. tads.} 
(Zub.) This splendid bird, comprising the genus Picus, 
family of the Phasianidw, is a native of India. It is 
said to have been brought to Palestine by the fleets of 
Solomon, and to Europe at a very early period. It is 
now dispersed in a domesticated state all over Europe 
and the United States. Its head is adorned with an 
nigrette or crest of the most exquisite green and gold; 
its body is brilliantly variegated ; but its distinguishing 
feature is its train, which rises just above the tail, and, 
when erected, forms a circular fan of the most resplen- 
dent hues; the two middle feathers are sometimes four 
feet anda half long, the others gradually diminishing 
on each side, all spangled with eyes, which, when pleased 
orin sight of his females, he displays in all its love- 
liness, strutting slowly, and freqnently. turning round, 
as if conscions of his elegunt dress, and desirous of ex- 
hibiting himself to the greatest advantage. The plumes 
are shed every year. and the bird, while moulting, keeps 
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Fig. 2062. — PEACOCK. 

out of sight, as if ashamed. The P, in former times, 
has been served up at baronial feasts, but its flesh was 
never esteemed; and it more frequently was exhibited 
as an article of show or veneration ; for sometimes, with 
the Holy Virgin, vows were addressed to it by chival- 
rous knights. Like other birds of the poultry kind, it 
feeds chiefly on corn, preferring barley; but at other 
times it seeks insects und worms, and is very mischiev- 
ons, if it can find any admission into a garden. It 
always roosts high, and is a proud and quarrelsome 
bird. The female lays five or six eggs, which she 
hatches in twenty-seven to thirty days. The plumage 
is in its perfect state in the third year. It lives 25 years, 
The harsh cry of the J. seems to have been imitated in 
its Greek name fads, and probably has given rise also 
to the Latin pavo, and the English pea-cock. 

Pea’-fowl, n. The peacock or pen-hen. 

Pe'nge. u. Same as PRDAGE, g. v. 

Pen -hen. u. The hen or female of the peacock. 

Pea’-jacket, n. A thick woollen overcoat worn by 
seamen, Ac. 

Penk, (peek,) n. [A. S. peac; Fr. pique.] To point; 
the end of anything that terminates in a point; espe- 
cially, the top of a hill or mountain culminating in a 
point; as, the peak of Teneriffe, 

(Naut.) The upper, outer corner of a sail, which is 
extended by a gaff or yard; also, the extremity of the 
gaff or yard. 

—v.n. To make a mean flgure; to sneak. 

—v.a. (imp. and pp. PEAKED (peekt.) (Naut.) To raise 
to a vertical position or thereabouts; as, to prak oars, 

Peaked, (perkt,) a. Pointed; ending in a point. 

Penk ing, a. Mean; sneaking; paltry. (Vulgar.) 

Peak’'ish, a. Having a peak or peaks; acuminated.— 
Having weazened or angular features. 

Peal, (pl. n. A loud sound; usually, a succession of 
loud, reverberating sounds, as of thunder, bells, &c. 

And the deep thunder, peal on peal, afar." — Byron. 

—A set of bells harmonically attuned; also, the changes 
rung upon such bells. 

r. n. [Icel. bialla, a bell; byl, or bylia, to resound. See 
Bit To utter loud and solemn sounds ; to resound. 

—v. a. To assail with noise. 

„Nor was his ear less peal'd with noises,” — Milton. 

—To celebrate with resonant sounds; to cause to ring, 
reverberate, or sound, 

Pean’‘ism, n. [From Gr. paianzin, to chant the 
pean.}] Songs of praise; shonts of acclaim or triumph, 

Pea’-nut, n. Same as EARTH-NUT, g. v. 

Pea‘-ore. n. (Min.) Argillaceous oxide of iron, occur- 
ring in pea-like grains. 

Pea’pack, in New Jersey, a post. village of Somerset 
co., abt. I m. N. N. W. of Somerville. 

Pear, (per,) n. [A. S. pera; Fr. poire; Lat. pirum.) 
(Bot.) See Pyrus, and PEAR in SUPPLEMENT. 

Pear’-gage, n. An instrument for measuring the 
exhaustion of a receiver. 
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Pea Ridge, in Arkansas, a post-village of Benton co., 
abt. 8m. E. of Bentonville. Here, on March 6, 7, and 8, 
1802, occurred one of the most desperate battles of the 
late civil war. Gen. Samuel B. Curtis, in command of 
abt. 11,000 Union troops, with 49 pieces of artillery, was 
attacked by a superior force of Confederates (snid to 
number 20,000) under Gen, Earl Van Dorn, and a series 
of obstinate and sanguinary conflicts ensued; which 
lasting through three days, often favoring each army 
with temporary success, finally ended with the with- 
drawal of Van Dorn. The total Union loss was 1,851; 
that of the Confederates, though never officially reported, 
is supposed to have been more severe: 

Pea Ridge, in Jiinois, a township of Brown co.; pop. 
abt. 1.700. 

Pea Ridge, in Tennessee, a village of Montgomery co., 
abt. 52 m. N.W. of Nashville. 

Pen’-rifle,n. A small-bore rifle, carrying a bullet the 
size of a pea. 

Pearl, (erl.) n. [Fr. perle; It. and Sp. perla; A. 8. 
perl} A substance formed by certain bivalve mol- 
luscs allied to the oyster, and consisting of alternate 


concentric layers of membrane and carbonate of lime. 


The true pearl-oyster, Avicula margaratifera, has an 
equivalve shell, nearly semicircular in form, greenish | 


in appearance without, and ornamented with the most 
beautiful nacre within. The shell is furnished with a 
rectilinear hinge, frequently extendjug into rings by its 
extremities, and furnished with narrow elongated liga- 
ments, and occasionally with small notches near the 
mouth of the animal. In the interior side there is a 
notch for the byssus, a little beneath the angle of the 
mouth. The pearl oysters live in the warm seas of the 
E. and W. Indies, and they are found in large clusters, 
hanging on to rocks, and other substances atthe greatest 
depths. The places which they inhabit are termed 
« pearl-banks,” and the most famous of these are off the 
W. coast of Ceylon, at Tuticorem on the Coromandel 
coast, at the Bahrein Islands in the Gulf of Persia, at 
the Sooloo Islands, off the coast of Algiers, off St. Mar- 
gareta in the W. Indies, and in the Bay of Panama. 
They have also been found off the Scotch coast, and in- 
deed in various other places, but not in numbers suffi- 
cient to be noted, or to cuuse the fishery to be prose- 
cuted. It used to be a popular superstition, before 
science was brought into play to destroy the illusion, 
that pearls are produced by the oyster swallowing the 
dew early in the morning, and that this dew was then 
converted by the marine animal into pearls. According 
to Dr. Baird, it appears, however, that the ultimate 
cause of the oyster forming this beautiful substance is 
to get rid of a source of irritation. “Sometimes,” he 
observes, “ this happens from a grain of sand, or some 
such small foreign body, which has insinuated itself 
between the mantle of the oyster and the shell, and 
which, proving a great annoyance, the animal covers 
with a smooth coat of membrane, over which it spreads 
a luyer of nacre. At other times, it is caused by some 
enemy of the inhabitant of the shell perforating it from 
the outside to get within reach of its prey. With a 
plug of this same matter, the oyster immediately fills 
up the opening made, and shutting ont the intruder, 
balks it of its nefarious design, In both these cases 
we find the pearl usually adhering to the internal sur- 
face of the shell. The best, however, and the most 
valuable specimens, are generally found in the body 
itself of the animal; and the source of irritation is here 
proved, according to the observations of Everard Hume, 
who has paid great attention to this subject, to be the 
ovum or egg of the animal, which, instead of becoming 
ripe, proves abortive, and is not thrown out by the 
mother along with the others, but remains behind in 
the capsule in which the ova are generally contained. 
This capsule being still supplied with blood-vessels from 
the parent animal, goes on increasing in size for another 
year, and then receives a covering of nacre, the same 
as the animal spreads over the internal surface of the 
shell.“ The pearls found in the substance of the animal 
are gencrally round, but they are occasionally pear- 
shaped, in consequence of the pedicle by which the egg 
is attached being covered by the nacre as well as the 
egg itself. The pearl-fishery forms a source of consider- 
able commercial speculation, As the Ceylon pearls are 
the most esteemed in England, a description of the 
fishery carried on in the Bay of Condatchy will be given. 
The banks here extend several miles along the coast, 
from Manaar southwards, off Arippo, Condatchy, and 
Pomparipoo, the principal bank being opposite Con- 
datchy, lying some 20 m. ont to sen. After the banks 
have been surveyed, and a report made to government 
on the subject, they are sold for the season by anction 
to the highest bidder. The banks themselves are divided 
into five portions, which are fished annually in succes- 
sion, in order that the oysters may have time to arrive 
at maturity, which they do in about six or seven yeurs. 
The season for fishing commences in February, and ends 
abont the beginning of April. 
—In a figurative sense, something very estimable or pre- 
cious; a gem; a jewel. 
Nel ther cast ye your pearls before swine.” — Matt. vil. 6. 


—Something round and pellucid, as a globule of water ;— 
used in a poetical sense, 
“ Dropping liquid pearl before the queen.“ — Drayton, 
—Cataract of the eye. See Cataract. 
(Printing.) A size of printing-type between Agate 
and Diamond. 
(Norg. This line represents the type called Pearl.) 
Artificial pearls, small globules of thin glass, made 
to present the lustre and appearance of pearls. 
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! wrists.” (Milton.) — To make to resemble pearls in form 
and uppearance ; as, to pearl barley. 

—v.n. To resemble pearls. 

—a, Relating to, or made of pearl, or mother-of-pearl ; 
as, a pearl necklace. 

Pearlaceous, (-d’shus,) a. Like mother-of-pearl. 

Pearl-ash, n. Purified potash. 

Pearl’-barley, n. A variety of pot-barley, produced 
by grinding off the husks. — Loudon. 

'Pearl’-button, n. A button manufactured of mother- 
of-pearl. 

Pearl’-diver, n. A diver for pearls. 

Pearl’-edge, (-,) n. A selvage on some kinds of rib- 
bon and thread. 

Pearl-eyed, (id,) a. Having cataract in the eye or 
eyes. 

Pearliness, n. State or quality of bein 

Pearlins, Pearlings, u. pl. Ak 
thread luce. 

Pearl Islands, a group belonging to the U. States 
of Colombia, in the Bay of Panama, abt. 60 m. S. E. of 
the city of Panama, They comprise the islands of Del 
Rey, San Jose, and Pedro Gonzales, besides several 
small islets. Pearl fishery is carried on here; hence 
their name. 

Pearl Lagoon, an inlet of the Caribbean Sea, in 
the Mosquito Territory, about 30 m. N. of Blueflelds. 

| Peart Keys are off its entrance. 

Pearl’-oyster, n. See PEARL. 

| tok e bad n. See BISMUTH. 

Pearl Prairie, in Illinois, a township of Pike co.; 
pop. abt. 900. 

Pearl River, in Mississippi, rises in Winston co., and 
flowing a general S. course, enters the Gulf of Mexico 
through Like Borgne, on the boundary line between 
Louisiana and Mississippi. Length, abt. 250 m. 

Pearl’-sago, . Finely granulated sago. 

Pearl’-sinter, n. (Min.) A variety of opal; the same 
as FIORITE, Q. v. 

Pearl'-spar,n. (in.) The name applied to rhom- 
bohedral crystallizations of dolomite, or magnesian car- 
bonate of lime, when they have curved faces, and a 
pearly lustre. < 

Pearl’-stitch, n. An ornamental stitch on knit stock- 


pearly. 
of silken or 


ings. 

Pearl-stone, n. (Min.) A variety of Obsidian of 
a pearly lustre, and of various tints of gray, yellow, 
brown, or red. 

oe a. Studded with pearls. (Tautolog- 
cal. 

Pearl’-white, a. (Painting, de.) A denomination 
applied to two pigments: one, falsely so called, pre 
from bismuth, which turns black in sulphuretted hydro- 
gen ges or any impure air, is employed as a cosmetic; 
the other, prepared from the waste of pearls’ and 
mother-of-pearl, is exquisitely white and of good body 
in water, but of little force in oil or varnish; it com- 
Dines, however, with all other colors, without injurin 
the most delicate, and is itself perfectly permanent and 
innoxions. 

Pearl-wort, Pearl- grass, n. (Bit.) See BAGINA. 

Pearly, (péri'e,) a. Containing pearls; abounding 
with pearls; as, a pearly stream.— Resembling pearls; 
clear: pellucid; pure; transparent. 

Pear main, n. A variety of the apple. 

Pear’-shaped, (-shdpt,) a. Having the form of a pear; 
ovate-conical, 

Peart, (peert,) a. [A corruption of pert.] Lively; brisk ; 
frolicsome ; active; — often applied to convalescent per- 
sons; as, a peart young fellow. 

Peasant, (perant.) n. [O. Fr. paisant; Fr. paysan; 
Sp. paisano, from Lat. pugavus, from pagus, village.) 
A countryman; a rustic; a hind; one whose business 
is rural labor. 

—a. Rustic; rural; countrified. 

Peas’ant-like, Peas‘antly, a. Clownish; rude; 
illiterate; rustic; after the manner of peasants. 

Peas‘antry, u. The lower body of the country-people; 
rustics. 

Peasants’? War. (Hist.) A struggle, called tbe 
Bundschuh, broke ont in 1502, and another, the War of 
Poor Conrad, in Wtirtemberg, in 1514. The peasants 
of the small towns rebelled in Swabia, and those of the 
Thurgau rose in arms in June, 1524, when many out- 
rages were committed. After a temporary lull it broke 
out again early in 1525, on a more extended scale, the 
peasants of Alsace, Franconia, Lorraine, the Palatinate, 
and Swabia joining in the movement. They published 
a manifesto containing their demands, embodied in 12 
articles, The insurgents, after some successes, were de- 
feated by the army of the Archduke Ferdinand, May 2; 
again at Kénigshofen, June 2; and were put down after 
100,000 persons had perished, in June. 1525. The Ana- 
baptists (J. v.) took part in the movement. — See Jac- 
queniz, PRAGUERIE, &c. 

Peas’-cod, n. Tho legume or shell of the pea. 

Pease, ( pé:,)n. pl. Peas collectively or in bulk, or used 
as food, See Pea. 

Pease, in Ohio, a twp. of Belmont co.; pop. abt. 3, N. 

Pea’‘-shell,n. Same as PEAS-COD, 9. v. 

Pea’-shooter, n. A small tin tube for blowing peas 
through. 

Pea’-stone, n. (Min.) Same as PISOLITE. 

Peat, (pet.) n. [A word of doubtful origin.] A sub- 
stance composing the soil of swamps, and consisting of 
the twigs, leaves, and roots of trees, mixed with grass, 
plants, weeds, earth, &c., that have long lain in water, 
and thereby become decomposed into a blackish-brown 
mass that may be cut with a spade, and dried for fuel. 

Peat’-bog, u. A peat-moss; a bog or morass contain- 


—v.a. To set or embellish with pearls; us, “pearled 
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ing peat. 
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moss, n. The vegetable substances which, after 
pposition, form peat; u fen or bog producing peat. 
-reek, n. lu Scotland, the smoke or reek of 
burning peat ;— hence, the peculiar smoky flavor im- 
parted-to whisky by being distilled with peat as fuel. 

Peaty, a. Consistiug of, containing, or resembling 
peut; as, a peaty soil. 

Pea’-vine, n. (Bot.) See AMPLICARPES. 

Pe'ba, n. (Zo. A species of armadillo (Dasypus 
peba), also called tatoohou, tatu, and tutd-peba; found 
in South America. 

Pebble, Peb’ble-stone, n. [A. S. pabob.] A name 
given to roundish nodulcs and geodes, especially of sili- 
cious minerals, such as rock-crystal, agate, &.; but com- 
monly and more correctly applied to small fragments 
of rocks and minerals which have become rounded aud 
water-worn, like the shingle forming the beach on a sen- 
shore. Thus, pebbles may be composed of any rock or 
mineral; as, fur example, of sandstone, quartz, lime- 
stone, flint, &c. When of considerable size, they are 
called boulders, or boulder-stones. Pebbles of gold are 
known by the name of nuggets or pepitas. Ina tech- 
nical sense, the term pebble, among opticians, generally 
means the transparent and colorless rock-crystal or 
quartz (pure silica) which is used as a substitute for 
Bliss in spectacles; its extreme hardness renders it more 

urable, and less liable to become scratched, 

Peb’ble-ecrys’tal, n. See PEBBLE. 

Peb’bled, a. Full of pebbles. 

Pebbles, in Ohio, a township of Pike co.; pop. about 
2,000. 

Peb’bly, a. Abounding with pebbles, or small, round- 
ish stones; us, a pebbly brook. 
Pecan, Pecans, or PEOAN-NUT, n. 

Carya olivæformis. See HICKORY. 

Peccabil'ity, n. State of being peccable or subject 
to sin; capacity of sinning. 

Pece’cable, a. [Fr.; It. peccabile, from Lat. pecco, pec- 
catum, to transgress.] Liable to do amiss or to sin; 
snbject to transgress or violate the divine law. 

Peceadil'lo, n. (Sp. pecadilo, dimin. of pecado—Lat. 
peccatum, n fault, sin; It. peceadiglio. See Peccant.)} 
A slight trespass or offence; a petty crime or fault. 

„is low ebb with his accusers, when such peccadillos as 
these are put lu to swell the charge. — Atterbury. 2 

Pee‘cancy, n. [Lat. peccantia.] Bud quality; also, 
offence 

Pee’cant, a. [Fr.; Lat. peccans, from pecco, to go 
wrong, to err, to sin; akin to W. pechawd, sin.] Trans- 
gressing; sinning; guilty of sin or transgression ; crim- 
inal; ax, peccant angels. ( Milton.) — Morbid; bad; cor- 
rupt; tainted; not sound or healthy; us, “ bile peccant 
or deficient.” — Arbuthnot. 

Pee cantly, adr. Criminally; corruptly; badly. 

Pee'cary, Pec'ary, (Sp.] -(Zodl.) A pachyder- 
Imatuns quadruped allied to the hog; but generically 
distinguished by the absence of the outer toe of the hind} 
foot, and the pres- 
ence of a peculiar 
gland,which exudes 
its secretion by an 
orifice situated on 
the back; whence 
Cuvier devised the 
name Dicotyles (two 
navels) for the gen. 
The incisor and mo- 
lar teeth resemble 
those of the hog, 
but the canines do 
not project from 
the mouth. ‘The 
metacarpal and 
metatarsal bones of their two middle and largest toes 
are confluent, as in the Ruminants, with which their 
stomach also, divided into three compartments with 
cecal appendages, presents a marked analogy. Two 
species of peccary are known, both natives of South 
America; viz., the colored peccary (Dicotyles torquatus) 
and the white-lipped peccary ( Dicotyles labiatus, Cuv.). 

Peeea'’vi. [Lat., I have sinned.| I have sinned or; 
transgressed ;—a colloquialism employed to express) 
acknowledgment of an offence. 

Pee'eo, u. See PEKOE. 

Peeh' blende, n. Ger. 
BLENDE, J. v. 

Peek, v.a. (imp. pecken ( pekt.) It. beccare, to peck, | 
becco, the bill of a bird; O. Fr. becquer, from bec, the 
beak.] To strike with the beak; to thrust the beak| 
into; as, a bird that pecés a hole in a fruit. Hence, to 
strike with a pointed instrument, or to delve or dig 
with anything pointed, as with a pickaxe.—To strike 
with a repetition of light blows: as, two contrary fac- 
tions are perpetually pecking at one another. — To pick 
up food with the beak, us fowls 

—v.n. To deal strokes with the beak, or something re- 
sembling such.— In peck at, to gird or carp at petu- 
lantiy; to assail with petty criticism; as, to peck at 
trifles. 

~n. (Ir. pic; Fr. picotin, a peck: O. Fr. picotin, the fourth 
part of a bushel. Etymol. uncertain.] The fourth part 
of a bushel; a dry measure of eight quarts: as. a peck 
of oats, a peck of potatoes. — Hence, a considerable 
amount or quantity; a great deal; as, to be in a peck 
of difficulties ; — used colloquially. 

Peek’er, n. He who, or that which, pecks; espectally, 
a bird that pecks holes in trees; a woodpecker. 

Stamina of body: appetite; spirit. ( Vulgar.) 

Peek ham, a suburban village of London, England, 
co. of Surrey, 3 miles 8.S.E. of St. Paul's cathedral; 


pop. 20,000, 
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(Bot.) The fruit of 
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(Min.) Same as Pirron- 
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Pecks’ ville, in New York, a village of Dutchess co., 
S. of Albany. 

Pecop’sen, in /rnnsylvania, a township of Chester 
co.; pop. abt. 617. 

Pe cora, n. [Lat., cattle.) (Zohl.) The name given by 
Limes to an order of Mammals corresponding with 
the Ruminantia of Cuvier. 

Pec'tate, n. (Chem.) A compound of pectic acid with 
a base. 

Pec'ten, n. [Lat., a comb.] (Zoöl.) A genus of lamel- 
libranchiate molluscs, commonly referred to the same 
family with the oyster. The shell has neither teeth nor 
laminæ in the hinge; the valves ure unequal, one of 
them bging often much more convex than the other; 
the shape is regular; the hinge is extended by ears, 
and in most of the species both valves have ribs 
radiating from the umbo to the margin. The animal 
has a small foot; some 
of the species are capa- 
ble of attaching them- 
selves by a byssus; they 
are capable also of loco- 
motion by opening and 
rapidly closing the 
valves, and in this way 
can even regain the sea 
from ashort distance by 
leaping on the shore. 
Some of the. larger 
species are often popu- 
larly called Argus-shells, 
and also clams, a name 
shared by other bi- 
valves. P. Jacobæus, a 
native of the Mediter- 
ranean, is the Scallop- 
shell, which pilgrims 
were accustomed to wear in front of their hat, in token 
of their having visited the shrine of St. James at Com- 
postella, It attains a size of about 4 inches long and 5 
inches broad. It is sometimes eaten, but it is hard and 
indigestible. 

(Comparative Anatomy.) The vascular membrane, in 
structure resembling the choroid, plicated with parallel 
folds like the teeth of a comb, and extending, in the 
eyes of birds, from the back of the retina through the 
vitreous humor to, or near to, the crystalline lens, where 
it mostly terminates in a point. This organ resembles 
a flattened conical bag, whence it is also termed mar- 
supium. 

Pee'tie Acid, n. [Gr. pektos, coagulated.) (Chem.) A 
gelatinous principle has long been recognized as one of 
the proximate components of vegetables; it is derived, 
according to Frémy, from the presence of pectose, u 
substance usually associated with the cellular tissue, 
and which is insoluble in water, alcohol, and ether, but 
which under the influence of acids, aided by a gentle 
heat, becomes converted into a soluble gelatinous sub- 
stance, pectine, represented by the formula C11 0056 · 
Pectine is found ready formed in the juices of ripe fruits, 
in consequence of the action of their acids upon the 
original pectose. It may be obtuined from the expressed 
juice of ripe pears or apples (after the lime which it 
contains has been precipitated by oxalic acid, and the 
albumen by a strong solution of tannin), by means of 
alcohol, which throws it down in gelatinous filaments. 
When pure it is white, neutral, not crystallizable, solu- 
ble in water, but insoluble iu alcohol and in ether: it is 
precipitated by subacetate, but not by neutral acetate 
of lead. When its aqueous solution is long boiled, it 
loses viscosity, and is changed into parapectine, Pectine 
and its modifications are changed into pectic acid by the 
action of weak alkaline solutions. Pectic acid is gen- 
erally obtained by boiling the pulp of certain roots, of 
carrots, for instance, with a very weak solution of an 
alkaline carbonate, and precipitating by chloride of cal- 
cium; the precipitate, after having been well washed, is 
decomposed by dilute hydrochloric acid, which leaves 
the pectic acid in the form of a jelly, insoluble in cold 
water. Form. C IIz20 0 

Pectic Fermentation. Pectose is always associated 
with a substance which Frémy calls pectose, having a 
special action upon it (as diastase has upon starch), 
and which he represents as the ferment of the gelatinous 
products. It is obtained by adding to fresh carrot-juice, 
alcohol, which throws it down in an insoluble form, but 
it retains its characteristic properties. It transforms 
pectine (at a temperature between 80° and 90°) into a 
substance insoluble in cold water ( pectosic acid), and 
subsequently into pectic acid, as above described. 

Pee'tinal, a. [Lat. pecten, comb, pecto=Gr. pékd, or 
pelrteõ, to comb.) Pertaining, or relating to, or resem- 
bling, a comb. 

—n. (Zoöl.) Any fish whose bones resemble tho teeth of 
a comb. 

Pee'tinate, PECTINATED, a. [Lat. pectinatus, from pec- 
ten, a comb. (Bot.) A term applied to that form of 
marginal division in which the segments are numerous, 
narrow, and closely placed, so as to resemble the teeth 
of a comb. 

(Zoél.) Edged like the tooth of a comb; as, a pec- 
tinale muscle. 

Pectinate claw, a claw with a serrated edge. 
Pee’tinately, adv. In a pectinate form or manner. 
Peetina'tion, n. State or quality of being pecti- 

nated. —Combing of the head; a combing. 

Pec’tine, n. [Fr.; from Gr. pektos, coaguluted.] (Chem.) 
Vegetable jelly. See Peotro ACID. 1 

Pectinibran‘chiate, a. [lat. pecten, pectinis, n 
comb, and Lat. branchiw.] (Zodl.) The name given by 
Cuvier to an order of Gasteropods. It includes almost 
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all the spiral univalve shells, ag well as several which 
are merely conical. The animals of this order are so 
named from the comb-like torm of the gills, which are 
usually situated in a cavity behind the head, 

Pectization, (pec-ti-zui/shun,) n. (Gr. pektis, con- 
gealed, thickened.) (Chem.) A term applied by Gra- 
ham to the sudden change from the liquid to the solid 
form which takes place in certain solutions. The solu- 
tion of hydrated silicic acid, for instance, may be pre- 
served in a fluid state for days and weeks in a sealed 
tube, but itis sure at last to assume the pectous or ge 
latinous form. 

Pec'tolite, n. [Lat. pecten, comb, and Gr. lithos, stone. ] 
(Min.) A hydrated silicate of lime and soda, which 
occurs in white or grayish spheroidal masses, composed 
of an aggregate of acicular crystals, or of delicate fibres, 
arranged in a radiated or stellar form, 

Pee'toral, a. [Fr.; Lat. pectoralis, from pectus, pecto- 
ris, the reast] Pertaining or relating to the Ureast; 
as, the pectoral muscle. — Pertaining or having refer- 
ence to the chest, or of diseases of the chest. 

Pectoral fins, those fins belonging to a fish which are 
placed on the sides, behind the gills. (Sometimes called 
simply pectoral.) 

—n. A breastplate worn by the Jewish high-priest.— A 
medicine calculated to cure or remedy diseases of the 
chest and lungs. 

(Zo0l.) The pectoral fin of a fish. 

Pee’torally, adr. By connection with the breast. 

Pectorilo’quial, Peetorilo’‘quous, a. [Fr. 
pectoriloque.) Belonging, or relating to, or possessing 
the nature of pectoriloquy. 4 

PeetoriVoquy, Pectoril’oquism, n. [From Lat. 
pectus, pectoris, the breast, and loquo, to speak.) (Ad.) 
A peculiar sound emitted from the chest in speaking 
when the lungs are ulcerated, or cavities formed in 
their substance. One of the sounds indicated by the 
stethoscope, or to the ear, if placed over the part, and 
the patient is requested to speak, is that the voice to 
the listener seems to come from the chest instead of the 
mouth; hence the term pectoriloguy, speaking from 
the breast. See STETHOSCOPE. 

Pee'tose, n. (Chem.) See PECTIC ACID. 

Pe‘eul, n. Same as Pvt, q. v. 

Peculate, v. u. [Lat. pelea cell a small property.] To 
defraud the public of money or goods intrusted to one’s 
care by appropriating the property to one's own use; to 
defraud Ly embezzlement ; to steal. 

Pecula‘tion, n. [Fr. peculat; Late Lat. peculatio.) 
Act of peculating, or of defrauding the public by appro- 
priating to one’s own use the money or goods intrusted 
to one’s care; embezzlement of public money or goods. 

Pec'ulator, n. [Lat.] One who peculates. 

Peculiar, (-kil'yer,) a. (Sp.; Lat. peculiaris, from 
peculium.] Of or relating to private property; one's 
own; appropriate; belonging to a person, and to him 
only; belonging to a nation, system, or other thing, to 
the exclusion of all else; not general or universal. — 
Particular; special; individual.—Singular; phenomenal ; 
unfrequent and striking. (R.) 

—n. Private or exclusive property; that which pertains 
to a person in exclusion of others. 

. (pe-kiil-ydr’i-ty,) n. [Low Lat. peculiari- 
tas.) A quality of being peculiar; specialty; individu- 
ality. —Something peculiar to a person or thing; that 
which belongs to or is found in one person or thing, and 
in no other; particularity ; distinctive characteristic or 
foible ; as, peculiarity of appearance, speech, manner, 
temper, &. 

Peeuw liarize, v. a. To render peculiar; to appropriate. 

Peeu'liarly, adv. Particularly; singly; in a man- 
ner not common to others; especially; as, their vanity 
is peculiarly their own. 

os aaa n. State of being peculiar; peculi- 
arity. (R.) 

Pecu'lium, n. [Lat., private property.] (Rom. Law.) 
Private, exclusive, or separate property, more especially 
the property which a son or a slave might acquire in- 
dependent of the control of his father or his master. — 
Hence, a particular fund for one’s own private needs 
or uses. 

Peeun‘iarily, adv. In a pecuniary manner. 

Pecuniary, (pe-kiin’ya-ry,) a. [Lat. pecuniarius, 
from pecunia, property, money, from pecus, pecous, 
sheep, cattle, because the wealth of the ancients con- 
sisted in their herds and flocks.) Pertaining or having 
reference to moncy, or to money’s worth in property; 
as, pecuniary matters, pecuniary difficulties. —Consist- 
ing of money ; as, a pecuniary compensation, a pecuni- 
ary penalty. 

Ped’age, n. [L Lat. pedagium, from Lat. pes, pedis, foot.] 
A toll paid by passengers to entitle them to safe-conduct. 

Pedagog' ie, Pedagog ies, n. sing. The art, sci- 
ence, or operation of successful scholastic instruction. 

Pedagog’ic, Pedagog'ical, a. [Gr. pedagdgi- 
kos.) Befitting or pertaining to a pedagogue, or to a 
teacher or instructor of children. 

Pedagogies, n. sing. See Pepagoaic, (the noun.) 

Ped’agogism, n. Vocation, characteristics, and man- 
ners of a pedagogne. 

Pedagogue, (P/ ,) n. [Fr.; Gr. pedagdgos — 
pais, pardos, u child. a boy, and agé, to lead.) Prima- 
rily, one who led children to school, and bronght them 
back again; in the modern and specific sense, a teacher ; 
a preceptor; a schoolmaster; one whose occupation is 
to instruct young children. — Hence, one who by teach- 
ing has become dogmatic, precise, or pedantic in his 
mgnners or habits; a pedant; a precisian 

Pedagogy. n. [Gr. paidagégia.] Office or practice of 
a pedagogue; p m; as, the pedagogism of tu- 
tors.” — South, 
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Pedal, a. Fr. pédale, a large organ-pipe played with 
the k Lat. pedalis, belonging to the tot; trom pes, 
pedis = Gr. pous, podus ; Suusk, poda, a toot.) Portain- 
ing to u foot, or to a pedal. 

—n. (Mus.) A contrivance attached to the harp, organ, 
piano-torte, &c., acted upor by the foot, and designed to 
modify the tune or swell of the iustrument.—On the 
organ, a row of keys intended to be played on with the 
feet, and which, in large instruments, actuate a sepa- 
rate organ, called the pedal organ. The invention of the 
pedal r foot-keys of the organ, is attributed to a Ger- 
man named Bernhard, who lived in the löth century, 
It was long. however, before their utility aud impor- 
tance were generally acknowledged, Within the last 
20 years, the use of the foot-keys has been much ex- 
tended, and few organs are now built without them. 

Pedalia’cew, n. (.) An order of plants, alliance 
Biygnoniales, Diaa. Parictal placenta, bony or capsular 
fruit. an amygdaloid embryo, and short radicle. — They 
are glandular herbs, found chiefly in the tropics, with 
entire exstipnlate leaves and axillary flowers, usually 
large and irregular. Chietly remarkable for their oily 
scels. The fresh branches of Pedalium murez render 
water or milk mucilaginous. The order includes 14 
genera and 25 species. See MARTYNIA and SEESAMUM. 

Peda lian, a. Pedal; having relerence to feet. 

Peda neous, a. [Lat. peduneus.| Pedestrian; going 
a-fo 

Ped ant, n. Fr.; It. and Sp. pedante. See PEDAGOGUE, 
A person who makes a vain and pretentious display o 
learning: one who assumes, an air of superior knowl- 
elge in an awkward or unsuitable manner; a make- 
believe scholarly individua 

Pedan’'tic, Pedan'tical, a. Pertaining or suitable 
to a pedant; ostentatious of scholarship or learning; 
vainly parading or making exhibition of usually super- 
ficial knowledge; as, a pedantic speech or sentence, 

Pedan'ticeally, Pedan'ticly, adv. In the manner 
of a pedant; with a vain or inappropriate display of | 
erudition. 

Pedant’ism, n. Same as PEDAN TRV. q. v. 

Pedantize, v.a. Fr. pédantiser.] To play the ped- 
ant; to employ erudite words or expressions; to act the 
pedagogue over pupils. 

Ped‘antry, Pedant „n. [Fr. pedanterie ; It. 
peduntria.| Manners, qualities, or character of a ped- 

vain or ostentatious display of learning or erudi- 
the use of words or terms unsuitable to the time, 

e, and company; pedantic acts or practices, 

(Bot) A palmate leaf, with the two lateral 
lobes themselves divided into smaller segments, the 
midribs of which do not run directly into the common 
central point; as in the leaf of Dracunculus vulgaris or 
HMileborus Jætidus. 

Pedat'ified, a. (Lat. pedatified, and findere, fidi, to 
cleave.| ( Bot.) Trregularly lobed; —said of a leaf. 

Peddle, ( pd'/.) v. a. (Probably from Fr. pied, the foot. 
See Pepin] To travel about the country on foot, and 
sell small wares, notions, &c,— To be busy ubout small 
matters or trifles. 

—v. a. To go about and sell; to sell or retail, as small 
wares, Åc., usually by travelling about the country on 
foot. 

Peddler, Pe@lar, Ped'ler, n. One who carries 
about small commodities for sale; a peripatetic dealer 
in odds and ends, knick-knacks, &c. 

Ped'dlery, Ped lary. Ped'lery, n. Vocation or 
practice of a peddler; small wares, notions, &c., sold or 
carried about for sale by peddlers, 

Pedee’, in un, u post-village of Cedar co, abt. 20 m. 
E. of Lowa City. 

Pedee., (Great,) or Yaniy, a river rising in Caldwell 
co., N. Carolina, and flowing a general N.E. course to 
Stokes co., turns to the SE., and following this direc- 
tion rather tortnously, receiving several small tributa- 
Ties on its way, it enters S. Carolina, aud takes the name 
of Great Peper. Thence &.S.K. through this State, it 
enters the Atlantic Ocean by Winyaw Bay in George- 
town dist, — LI II Pepee rises in Richmond co, N. 
Carolina, and flowing 8. by E into S. Carolina, enters 
the main stream from Horry co. 

Ped'erast. n. Gr. pais, paidos, boy, and eran, to love.] 
One who commits pederasty. 

Pederast ie. 2. Gr. paiderastikos.] Pertaining or re- 
lating to pederasty. 

Ped erasty, n. (Gr. paiderastia.) Sodomy. 

Pederna les, in Tus, a small river flowing into the 
Colorado in Travis co. 

Pederneira, ( pu-der-na’e-ra,) a seaport-town of Por- 
tugal, prov. of Estremadura, on the Bay of Pederneira, 
5m. W. N. W. of Alcobaza, Near it is a sanctuary of the 
Virgin Mary, much frequented by pilgrims . 2,000, 

Pedestal, n. Sp.: It. piedestallo—pirdo, foot and stalla, 
a standing] (Arch.) The lower part of a column or pil- 
lar. It consists of three principal parts: a square trunk, 
dado, or dye, which makes the body ; a cornice, the head; 
and a base, the foot of the pedestal, The Tuscan pedes- 
tal is the simplest and lowest of all, and is only three 
modules high. The Doric pedestal is from four to five 
modules high, as made by the moderns. The Jonie ped- 
estal is from five toseven modules high. The Corinthian 
pedestal is the richest and most delicate of all, and is 
from four to seven modules hich, 

(Mach.) Anaxleguard, See Jaw, 

Pedes'trial, a. [ Lat. H, from pes, pedis, foot.) 
Pertaining or relating to the foot, 

Pedes trially, adr. In n pedestrial manner, 

Pedestrian, o. | Fr. pédestre; Lat, pedestris, from pes, 
pedis, a foot] ing on foot; walking; perlormé@d on| 
foot; as, a pedestrian tour. 

—n. Une who walks or journeys on foot; 


pl 
Ped'nte. a. 


| 
a fuot-trayeller, | 
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—One who walks or runs fora wager; a person re- 
markable for speed and endurance in walking or run- 
min 

Pedes'trianism, n. Act or practice of a pedestrian; 
a Koln ou toot; walking or foot-racing tor u wager. 

Pedeten’‘tous, a. Lat. pes, pedis, foot, and tendere, 
to stretch out.) Advancing with caution; going forward 
step by step; as, a pedelenious pace. 

Pe'd a. Pertaining or having reference to a foot, or 
anything called a foot. 

Pedicel, Pedicle, n. [Fr. pédicelle; Lat. pediculus, 
trom pes, pedis, toot.) ( Bot.) One of the ultimate rami- 
fications of that part of the inflorescence called the pe- 
duncle. Hence the term pedicellate, applied to stalked 
flowers borne on branched iufloresceuce, i 

Ped'icellate, Ped'icelled, (-se/d.) a. [Fr. pedi- 
celle.) See PEDICEL. 

Pedicellates, n. pl. (Zoll.) A division of echino- 
derms, comprehending those which have the vesicular 
pedicellate organs, which are termed feet in this class, 
bot which pruject from various parts of the surface of 
the body. 

Ped icelled, a. 
pedicel. 

Pedicle, (ped'i-kl,) n. (Bot.) Same as PEDICEL, 9. v. 

Pedie‘ular, Pedic’ulous, a. [Lat. pedicularis, 
from pediculus, a louse.) Lousy 

Pedicularis, n. 


(Bot.) Having, or growing upon a 


(Lat. pediculus, a louse; probably 
from its efficacy in destroying that insect.) (Bot.) A 
genus of plants, ord. Serophulariacee. They are herbs, 
with alternate, rarely sub-opposite, often pinnatifid 
leaves, and spicate flowers. I Cunadensis, the Louse- 
wort, is common in pastures aud low grounds, 

Pedicula‘tion, n. (Med) Same as PHTHEIRIASIS, Q. v. 

Pedie’ulus, .; pl. Pedicu'lidw, (Zvl) See 
ANOPLURA. 

Pedigerous, (Ya. [Lat., from pes, pedis, foot, and 
grrere, to beur-] Possessing feet. 

Pedigree, n. [Probably from Fr. per, through, and 
degré, u stair, step - de, trom, and gradus, a step. 
See GRADE.) An account of lineage through its differ- 
ent steps or degrees: line of ancestors trom which a 
person, family, or tribe descends; descent; lineage; 
genealogy ; au acconnt or register of a line of ancestors; 
a genealogical chart, 

“ Few men of his time could show such a pedigree as the Karl 
of Oxford, himself the twenty-second peer of tis line.” Macaulay. 

Pedim’anous, a. Lat. pes, pedis, toot, and manus, 
hand.) With the feet hand-shaped, as monkeys. 

Ped iment, n. From Lat. pes, . (Arch.) The 
triangular termination used in Classical architecture at 
the ends of buildings, over porticos, Åc.. corresponding 
toa gable in Middle Age architecture: it is much less 
acute at the top than a gable. Most of the porticos on 
the fronts of Greek and Roman buildings support pedi- 
ments (sce Fig. 2089); in Roman work the dressings 
over doors and windows are sometimes arranged in n 
similar form, and called by the same name; in debased 
Roman work, pediments of this last mentioned kind are 
occasionally circular instead of angular on the top, a 
form which is also common in Italian architecture. The 
term is sometimes applicd by modern writers to the 
small gables and triangular decorations over niches, 
doors, Windows, &, in Gothic architecture. 

Pedipal pl. x. pl. | Lat. pes, pedis, a toot, and palpare, 
to touch gently.} (Zool.) The Scorpion family. See 
SCORPION. 

Ped'lar, Ped'ler, n. Same as PEDDLER, q. v. 

Pedobap'tism, n. [Gr. pais, puidos, a child, and 
n baptism.) The baptism of infants or of chil- 

ren, 

Pedobap'tist, n. One who advocates or practises in- 
fant baptis 

Pedometer, n. [Fr. pédometre, from Lat. pes, pedis, 
foot, and Gr, metron, measure.) (Mech.) An instrument 
in the form of a watch, consisting of various wheels, 
with the teeth catching in each other, and which, by 
means of a string fastened to anything in motion, num- 
bers the paces gone over from one place to another, 

Pedomet'rie. Pedomet’rical, a. Belonging to, 
or measured by, a pedometer, 

Pedot'rophy, P:redot rophy, v. Gr. pais, paidos, 
a child, and (rephem,to nourish.) The theory of the 
pourishment of children. 

Pe'dra-UBran'en, a town of Brazil, about 90 m. W. 
N. W. of Bahia. 

Pedra’za, « town of Venezuela, about 38 miles W. of 
Varinas ; pop. 4.000. 

Pedro I. Don.) Axtont0 Jose D’ALCANTARA, (en,) 
Emperor of Brazil, was the eldest son of John VL. king 
of Portugal, eider brother of Don Miguel, and nephew 
to Ferdinand VIL, king of Spain, He was B. in 1798, 
and was taken, in 1808, with the rest of the royal family, 
to Brazil. In 1822, the Brazilians having proclaimed 
their independence, chose P. for their emperor, The 
death of John VI., in 1826, left Don Pedro the crown of 
Portugal; he soon afterwards established a liberal govt. 
in that country, and granted it a charter. Alter abdi- 
eating the crown of Portugal in favor of his danghter, 
Donna Maria, he nominated his brother, Don Miguel, 
regent; but scarcely had he quitted Portngal. than Don 
Mignel took possession of the throne. In 1851 he was 


compelled to abdicate the throne of Brazil in favor of | 


his son, Don Pedro II. Returning to Europe, he raised 
troops in France and England, with which he, in 1833, 
drove Don Miguel from the throne of Portugal, and 
placed the crown upon the head of his danghter, He 
was twice married: his first wife being Maria Leopol- 
dina, archduchess of Austr and the second, Amelia, 
daughter of Prince Eugéne de Beauharnais. D. 1831. 
Pepo II., wus sou of the preceding, who abdicated the 
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throne in bis favor when he was only in his sixth year. 
The govt. was administered by a council of regency, and 
atterwards by one regent. In July, 1840. Y. — although 
he bad not attained his majority — was declared of age 
by the Chambers, and assumed the sovereign power 
when not quite fifteen. In 1843 he was married to the 
Princess Theresa Christina Murin, sister of Francis I., 
King of Naples; from which union were born two 
princes, who died young, and two princesses. J? is gn 
expert horseman, aod delights in athletic exercises. 
When at Rio be is constantly in public, receives twice a 
week his subjects and foreigners, is very courteous in 
his mauners, and writes and speaks fluently English, 
French, German, Spanish, and Italian. He is strongly 
attached to literature, and liberally patronizes indus- 
trial enterprises, by encouraging public works, and per- 
fecting the navigation of rivers. The aid which he fur- 
nished to Gon, Urquiza contributed greatly to the over- 
throw of Rosas, and the fruits of this intervention were 
ab aggrandizement of territory, aud the free navigation 
ot the river La Plata, which have contributed greatly to 
the prosperity of the country. The principal event of 
his reign is the war agaiust Paraguay, which began in 
1865 and ended in 1570, with the death of Lopez. 

Pedro V., King of Portugal, born 1837, was the son of 
Donna Maria II. and Fernando of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 
ee He ascended the throne in 1855, and p, 

Pedro, (THe Crvet.) king of Castile and Leon, B. 1334. 
lle succeeded his father, Alfonso XI., in 1350, nnd in 
1353 married Blanche de Bourbon, sister of the king of 
France, but in 3 days deserted her, and devoted himself 
to his mistress, Donna Maria Padilla. Subsequently he 
poisoned his queen, and cruelly persecuted members of 
his own family and Castilian grandees, until an insur- 
rection was raised against him under the lead of Harry 
of Trastamara, who finally defeated and slew him in the 
battle of Montiel, March 14, 1369. 

Pedun ‘cle, n. [Lat. pes, a foot.) (Bd.) That part of 
an inflorescence which proceeds immediately from the 
stem, and forms the support of a solitary single flower. 
Hence pedunculate, applied to stalked solitary flowers, as 
petiolate is to stalked leaves. A F. supporting several 
flowers at its apex is called a scape. 

(Anat.) A certain nervous strand of the brain. 
(Conch.) A kind of foot or stem by which certein 
shells are attached to various objects. 

Pedun’cular, a. Pertaining or reluting to, or spring- 
iug from, a peduncle, 

Pedun’‘culate, Pedun’eulated, a. Having, or 
growing on, a peduucle ; as, a pedunculated bud. 

Peebles, ele, an inland co, of Scotland, having N. 
Mid-Lothian, E. Selkirk, S. Dumfries, and W. Lanark ; 
area, 350 sq. m.: pop. 11,500, 

Pee'bles, in Pennsylvania, a township of Alleghany 
co.; pop. abt. 2.770 

Peek, v. a. »peep; to peer; to look with the eyes 
half closed. (Used colloquially.) 

Peeks’kill, in New York, a post-village of Westches- 
ter co., abt. 100 m. S. of Albany ; pop. abt. 4.000. 

Peck y. a. Having small decayed spots; affected with 
incipient decay:— said of timber when signs of decay 
first appear. (An Americanism.) Webster after Bartlett, 

Peel. v. 4. [Fr. peler; D. pellen; Sp. pelur, from Lat. 
pellis.| To strip off, as skin, bark, or rind, without the 
application ofa cutting instrument; to strip by drawing 
or tearing off the skin of; to skin; to bark; to flay; to 
decorticate; as, to peel un orange. 

(Nore. When the knife only is used, the operation is 
called paring ; as, to pore an apple.) 

—To strip or tear, as the skin of an animal, or bark of a 
tree; — preceding off 

Fr. pillér; Lat pilare.) To strip; to pillage; to plun- 
der; to devastate by making bare; as, to peel a con- 
quered territory. 

—v. n. To lose the skin, bark, or rind; — frequently used 
in conjunction with an adverb; aa, it peels readily. 

—n. The skin, rind, bark, or integument; as, the peel of 
an orange. 

Peel, n Fr. pelle; Lat. pala.) A baker's wooden shovel 
for putting in and withdrawing bread from an oven. 

—A fortalice; a small fortress; — A term peculiar to the 
Scottish border; n peel-house, 

Peel, Sin Rovert, prime-minister of England, son of Sir 
Robert Peel, a wealthy manufacturer, was B. in 1788, 
and studied at Harrow and Oxford. When just 21 years 
of ave he entered Parliament, and thenceforth the 
sphere of his exertions and trinmphs was in the Honse 
of Commons, in the history of which his career will form 
a large feature. He was no orator, nor was he, properly 
speaking, a natural and simple debater. His manner 
was the artificial one of thorough training; but for an 
artificial manner it was a good one, und the House from 
his practice got to like it, (hough to a stranger it was 
generally unpleasant. He could state his case clearly 
and forcibly, but he seldom liked to abandon a subject 
until he had discussed it at great length. He avoided, 
in a marked manner, the statement of general princi- 
ples, as if he feared that he might afterwards have to 
say or do something inconsistent with them, and be 
generally made out lis case on the details of the matter, 
rather than on any wide rule or principle of political 
opinion, In IS he was made under secretary for the 
Colonies, and in 1812, when only 24, he received the very 
responsible appointment of chief secretary for Ireland, 
Atter curryfng his celebrated currency n ure of 1519, 
he became, in 1522, home tary. Refusing to take 
office under Canning, be joined the ministry of the 
Duke of Wellington in! Here, by conceding Cath- 
olie emancipation (against which he had previously 
protested), he did one of those acts which have been 
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called tergiversation by some, and the result of honest 
conviction, rising above original prepossession, by oth- 
ers. He still. however, professed to belong to the Con- 
servative party, and he became a strennous opponent 
of Earl Grey's ministry, and the Reform Bill. When a 
Conservative government was, from mere accidental 
and personal causes not well explained, established in 
1834, he gullautly undertook the attempt to work it, 
though conscious that the task was hoveless. tle be- 
came prime-minister in 1841, with better prospects, 
The position in which he was placed was that of the 
head of a protectionist government, established to de- 
feat and suppress the free-trade party. As circumstances 
developed themselves in the few critical years from 
1841 to 1846, some indications of opinion created alarm 
among the thorough protectionists, and it was seen that 
the prime-minister, becoming convinced of the truth of 
free-trade, was determined to carry its principles into 
practice. Alter the repeal of the Corn Laws and other 
measures in the same spirit, he resigned office toa party 
to whom his later opinions legitimately belonged, in the 
summer of 1846. D. 1850, of internal injuries caused by 
a fall from a horse. 

Peel, a seaport-town of the Isle of Man, on an inlet of 
its W. coast, 10 m. N.W. of Douglas; pop. 2,500. 

Peel, a S. co. of pr. of Ontario, bordering on Lake Onta- 
rio; area, abt. 450 sq.m. Cap. Brampton, Pop. 16,369, 

Peel'er. n. One who peels, strips, or flays; — hence, a 
pillager; a plunderer. 

—In England. a cant term for a policeman: — so called 
from Sir Robert Peel, the originator of the modern police 
force. 

Peel River, rises on the W. slope of the Rocky Moun- 
tains in British N. America, and flowing N. W., then N. 
E., joins the estuary of the Mackenzie River. 

Peep, v. n. [D. piepen; Lat. pipo, to pip, to chirp. Said 
to be transferred from the cry to the appearance and 
cluck of a chicken when it first breaks the shell.) To 
cry as n chicken; to utter a fine, shrill sound; to chirp. 
— To begin to appear; to make the first appearance; to 
issue or come forth from concealment; to look through 
acrevice or small opening; to look narrowly, closely, 
slily, or furtively; to peer. 

—n. The chirp or cry of a young chicken. — A sly, furtive 
look; a look through a hole or crevice; firstappearance ; 
as, to take a peep, the perp of day. 

Pee'pee. in Ohio, a township of Pike co.; pop. 2,800. 

Peep’er, n. A chicken just breaking the shell; hence, 
one who peeps, or looks slily or furtively; a spy; a pry- 
ing person. 

A cant term for the eye; as, to damage one's peepers. 
Peep‘hole, Peep'ing-hole, n. A hole or crevice 
through which one may peep without being observed. 
Peep’-o’-day Boys, n. pl. (Hist.) The name assumed 
by the members of a former secret society in Treland, 
who sallied forth before the dawn of day to commit agra- 

rinn outrages. 

Peep’-show, n. A small object or series of objects, to 
be inspected by applying the eye to a small orifice. 

Peer, u. [Fr. pair; Lat. par, equal. See Parity.) An 
equal; one of the same rank, grade, or condition; an 
equal in excellence or endowments; a match; a mate. 

“ Know, I am peer with any lord in Scotland here.” — Scott. 

A companion; an associate, comrade, or fellow. 

* Twelve were the peers of Charlemagne.“ — Dryden. 

A nobleman: as, a peer of the realm. — In Englund, a 
nobleman sitting in the House of Lords; as, peers spirit- 
ual and temporal. 

House of Peers, in England, the House of Lords; the 
upper chamber of the legislative body. 

v. n, [ Lat. pareo, to come forth, akin to pario, to bring 
ſorth.] To peep out, as the sun over a mountain. 

See how his gorget peers above his gown.” — Ben Jonson. 

—To look narrowly or furtively ; to peep. 

Peering in maps for ports, and piers, and roads.“ — Shake. 

Peer'age, n. The collective body of peers. 

“ When Charlemagne with all his peerage fell.“ — Milton. 
Rank. dignity, or condition of a peer; as, a peerage was 
conferred on him, — A book containing the heraldic arms 
and genealogies of peers; as, “ Burke’s Peerage und 
Baronetage.” 

Peer'ess, n. The consort of a peer; a noble lady; as, 
a peeress in her own right. 

Peer'less, a. Without a peer or equal; matchless; 
superlative. 

“ With such a peerless majesty she stands.“ — Dryden. 

Peer'lessly, adv. In a peerless or unequalled manner; 
matchlessly. 

Peer'lessness, n. State of being peerless, or of hav- 
ing no equal. 

Peert, a. Same as Peart, q. v. 

Peer’y,a. Looking sharply, furtively, or inquisitively; 
as, peery eyes. 

Pee’ vish, a. Fretful; querulous; apt to mutter, grum- 
ble, or complain; easily vexed or fretted; hard to please; 
morose; petulant; as, a peevish temper. 

Expressing discontent or fretfulness; silly; childish. 

“I will not send such peevish tokens to a king.“ — Shaks. 


Peev'ishly, adv. In a peevish manner; querulously; 
petulantly; fretfully; as, he is peevishly opinionative 
and proud. 

Peev’ishness,n. Fretfulness; petulance; querulous- 
ness; disposition to murmur or grumble; sourness of 
temper; as, childish peerishness. 

Pee'vit, n. (Zodl.) See PEWIT. 

Pee'wit. n. (Z il.) See Lapwina. 

Peg, n. [Akin to Gr. pegniim’, Sansk. pash, to fix, to 
fasten together.] A small pointed piece of wood, used 
in fastening boards or other work of wood; a wooden 
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nail or pin; a pin on which to hang anything; as, a 
clothes peg. — One of the pins of an instrument on 
which the strings are strained. 

„Ill let down the pegs that make this music.'’—Shaks. 


To take a peg lower, or a peg down. To depress; to 
humble or mortity by reducing to a lower grade of 
rank, degree, or position. 

“ We took your grandees down a peg. Hudibrus. 


—v.a. To fasten with pegs;— hence, to restrain, restrict, 
or limit. 

Pega’sean, a. Pertaining or relating to, or resembling, 
Pegusus. 

Peg’asus, n. [Lat.; Gr. Pégasos.) (Myth.) A winged 
horse, which sprang from the blood of the Gurgon 
Medusa when Perseus cut off her head. As soon as 
this animal came into existence, he flew up to heaven; 
though Ovid says P. lighted on Mount Helicon, where, 
on striking the earth with his foot, he raised the famous 
fountain called Hippocrene. P. became the pet of the 
gods; and Minerva aud Neptune, having tamed him, 

ave him to Bellerophon as a charger when he went on 

is Chimera expedition. After the victory, P. threw 
his rider, and flew up to heaven, where Jupiter placed 
him among the constellations. Ovid makes Perseus to 
have been mounted on P. when he rescued Andromeda. 

(Astron.) A constellation which occupies a large 
space in the N. hemisphere, between the Swan, the 
Dolphin, and the Eagle on the W, and the Northern 
fish and Andromeda on the E. It contains 89 stars, of 
which 4 are of the second magnitude. 


Peg’ger,n. One who makes fast with pegs. 

Peg’matite, n. (%.) Graphic granite. 

Pe'go. a town of Spain, prov. of Alicante, 38 m. N. E. of 
Alicante. Manuf. Woollens and basket-work, Pop. 
6,000. 

Pegu’, a prov. of British Burmah, ſormerly a powerful 

zdom, occupying the whole delta of the Irrawaddy. 
Cap. Pegu. Po rated at 70,000. — It was annexed 
to British India in 1853. 

PEG decayed city, cap. of the above prov., on the Pegu, 
a tributary of the Irrawaddy, 50 m. N. E. of Rangoon; 
Lat. 17° 40’ N., Lon. 96°12’ E. It contains the famous 
Shoe-madoo, or Great Pagoda, the most celebrated tem- 
ple of the former Burman empire. Pop. Unknown. 

Peiho, (Da-, [* white river,”| (called also North 
River,) a river in China, prov. of Chih-le, rising near 
the great wall, and after a S. E. course falling into the 
Gulf of Pecheelee, Lat. 38° 33’ N. It is navigable for 
boats for 20 m. Pekin. * £) 5 

Peipus, or Pe us, (Lake of.) (pa’e „ 2 
Take of licropeas name, between Lat. 57° 52 and rf 
N., Lon. 26° 55’ and 27° 55’ E. Ext. 80 m. long, and 
32 m. broad. It receives the Embach, Kosa, and other 
rivers, and discharges its surplus waters into the Gulf 
of Finland by the river Narova. 

Peirameter, (pi-ram’c-ter,) n. [Gr. peira, a test, and 
metron, measure.) An instrument for measuring the 
amount of resistance to wheel-carriages on roads of 
different construction. — Francis. 

Peiras' tie. a. [From Gr. peira, trial.] Tentative; 
experimental; making trial. 

Pekah, (peu, ) king of Israel, was captain in Pekahiah's 
army; but having slain that monarch, he ascended the 
throne in 759 B. cœ. He entered into an alliance with 
Rezin, king of Syria, and made war upon Ahaz, king of 
Judah, whom he defeated and killed. In the 20th year 
of his reign, Hoshea formed a conspiracy against him, 
and slew him 739 B. o. 

Pekahi'‘ah, king of Israel, succeeded his father 
Menahem, 761 B. c. Very little mention is made of him 
in the Holy Scriptures, further than that he “departed 
not from the sins of Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, who 
made Israel to sin.” After a reign of only 2 years, he 
was slain by Pekah, a captain of his army, 759 B. o. 

Pekalongan’, a town of Java, dist. of Pekalongan, 
on the N. of the island; Lat. 6° 55’ N., Lon. 109° 40’ E. 
Pop. of the residency 224,000. 

Pekaton‘ica, in Jilinois, a post- village of Winnebago 
co., abt. 14 m. W. of Rockford. 

Pekaton'ien River. rises by two branches in Iowa 
co., Wis., and flowing S. E. into Illinois, turns to the E., 
then N. E., and enters Rock River in Winnebago co. 

Peke’a, n. (Bot.) The same as CARYOCAR, Q. v. 

Pekin’, or Pexino’. [Chin. Pih-king. meaning “the 
northern capital.”] The cap. of the Chinese empire, 
prov. of Chih-le, or Pecheelee, in a vast sandy plain, 
between the Pei-ho and its important affluent, the 
Hoang-ho, 562 m. N. W. of Nankin, and 100 m. WN. W. 
of the Gulf of Pecheelee, in the Yellow Sen; Lat. 39° 54’ 
12” N., Lon. 116° 28’ 54” E. It consists of two con- 
tiguous cities, each separately surrounded by walls, and 
together entered by 16 gates. The entire clroumference 
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is 25 m. The N. city, which is nearly a perfect square 
(called Nei-tching, or the inner city, und sometimes the 
Imperial und“ Tartar City”), consists of 3 enclosures, 
The outer one, formerly occupied by the Tartar garrison, 
is now used by Chinese traders. The second enclosure 
contains the residences of the dignitaries of the empire 
and foreign legutions, the national literary institutions, 
and the temples of Ancestors and Peace, and is inhabited 
mostly by the Mantchoos. ‘The inner enclosure, or “ for- 
bidden city,” surrounded by walls of yellow tiles; 2 m. 
in circumference, hence called the “ Yellow Wall,” con- 
tains the palaces of the emperor and empress. The &.city, 
called the Waz-ching, or “outer city,” is also square, and 
occupied by the Chinese, and is both the seat of business 
and the residence of most of the population. The wall is 
30 ft. bigh, 25 ft. thick at the base, and 12 ft. at the top, 
That of the imperial city is 40 ft. high. Square towers 
project from the outer side at intervals of 70 yds. from 
each other; and each of the 16 gates is surmounted by 
a tower 9 stories high, with port-holes for cannon, The 
principal streets are very wide and regular, running 
between opposite gates. These are mostly filled with 
shops, extravagantly gilded nnd ornamented with blue 
and gold, flags, &c , and are almost always crowded, in 
consequence of the numbers of trades carried on in 
the open air. The honses are generally 1 story high, 
and built of brick. Of the ornamented buildings, the 
Most conspicuous are those commonly called triumphal 
arches. They consist of a large central gateway, with 
small ones on each side, all covered with narrow roofs, 
and like the houses are splendidly gilded, varnished, and 
painted. Besides these, there are numerous pagodas, 
a beantiful mosque, Greek church, and convent. F. is 
indebted for its importance to its being the residence 
of the emperor and the seat of government. It is not 
distinguished by any peculiar manufacture; nor has it 
any foreign commerce or trade other than that directed 
to the supply of its own wants. This, however, is 
necessarily very considerable. The country round the 
city being sandy and r, a large portion of its supplies 
are brought from a distance,— partly from sea by the 
Pei-ho, but principally by the Grand Canal and the 
Eu-ho, which connect it with Nankin and most of the 
E. provinces. The early history of P. is involved in 
obscurity. It was besieged and taken by the Mongols, 
led by Zinghis Khan, when the inhabitants, for want of 
ammunition, are said to have discharged ingots of gold 
and silver upon their assailants. Kublai Khan rebuilt 
it, and made it his capital in 1260. The Mongol dynasty, 
founded by Kublai Khan, continued to occupy this city 
till it was expelled from China, in 1367. In 1421, the 
third emperor of the Chinese dynasty of Ming trans- 
ferred his residence thither from Nankin, since which 
it has been the capital of the empire. It surrendered 
to the allied armies of France and England in 1860, on 
which occasion the Fueng-ming, or summer palace of 
the emperor, situated in the vicinity of the city, was 
destroyed. Pop. 1,648,814. 

Pe’kin, in Illinois, a post-village, cap. of Tazewell co., 
abt. 60 m. N. of Springfield; pop. abt. 7,000. 

Pe’kin, in Indiana, a post-village of Washington co., 
abt. 24 m. N. W. of New Albany. 

Pekin, in N. Carolina, a post-village of Montgomery 
co., abt. 56 m. E. of Charlotte. 

Pe’kin, in New York, a post-village of Niagara co,, abt. 
10 m. W. of Lockport. 

Pe’kin, in Ohio, a village of Carroll co., abt. 138 m. E. 
N. E. of Columbus. 

Pe'k in, in Pennsylvania, a village of Jefferson co., abt. 
6 m. N. N. E. of Brook ville. 

Pe'k in, in Tennessee, a village of Putnam co., abt. 64 m. 
E. of Nushville. 

Pekin, in Washington Territory, a post-village of 
Clarke co., abt. 25 m. N. of Vancouver. 

Pek’oe, Pec’co,n. [Chin. Pih-haon.] A kind of black 
tea brought from China, and suid to be scented with a 
shrub called pekoe. 

Pela’gian, a. Pertaining or relating to Pelagius or 
his doctrines. See PELAGIANS. 

Pela’gianism, n. The doctrines of Pelagius. See 
PELAGIANS. 

Pelagians, (e- la je- anz.) (Eccl. Hist.) A sect of 
heretics that arose in the Church about the beginning 
of the 5th century. Their founder was Pelagius, a monk, 
a native of Britain, whose original name was Morgan, 
He is said to have been characterized by great earnest- 
ness of character and moral strictness of life. He was 
greatly scandalized by the gross sensualities and im- 
moralities that prevailed in the Church, and was of 
opinion that they arose from a belief in the efficacy of 
the sacraments and the sufficiency of faith. The remedy 
for all, he thonght, would be a creed holding man’s sal- 
vation to be dependent on his own exertions. Pelagius 
went to Rome, and afterwards to Carthage, where he 
was condemned by a council as holding the following 
heresies: —1. That Adam was by nature mortal, and 
would have died whether he had sinned or not; 2, that 
the consequences of Adum’s sin were confined to him- 
self, and did not affect the human race; 3, that new- 
born infants are in the same condition as Adam was 
before his fall; 4, that the law qualified men for heaven, 
as well as the gospel; and that before Christ some men 
had lived without sin; 5, that a man may keep the com- 
mandments of God without difficulty, and preserve him- 
self in a state of perfect innocence; and that the grace 
of God is given in proportion to our merits. These are 
the chief errors which are generally reckoned under the 
name of Pelagianism, thongh it is doubtful how far they 
were held by Velagius himself, as he always expressed 
himself very cautiously. Pelagius was arraigned before 
two ecclesiastical councils at Jerusalem and Diospolis, 
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in 415; but with sophistry and equivocation, he suc- 
ceeded in baffling his accusers. One of his most power- 
ful opponents was Augustine, and Pope Innocent I., in 
417, was induced to anuthemize the rising heresy. His 
successor, Zosimus, also condemned the obnoxious doc- 
trine, and the emperor promulguted decrees of confisca- 
tion and banishment against them. Pelagius retired 
into exile. where he died. His followers never formed 
a sect properly so called; but Pelagianism, as a theolog- 
ical system, has never been without its advocates. The 
ninth article of the English Church is directed against 
the Pelagian error respecting original sin. 

Pela’gic,a. [From Gr. pelagos, sea.] Pertaining to the 
sea; marine, 

Pelagius, ( pe-lai’ji-us.) The founder of Pelagianism. 
See PELAGIANS. 

Pela'gius, (Pop,) was a native of Rome, and ascended 
the papal chair in succession to Virgilius, in 555. He 
endeavored to reform the clergy; aud when Rome was 
besieged by the Goths, he obtained from Totila, their 
general, many concessions in favor of the citizens. D. 560. 

Pexaaius II., ascended the papal chair, in succession to 
Benedict I., in 578. He opposed John, patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, who had ussumed the title of cecumenic or 
universal bishop. D. of the plague, 590. 

Pel ago, a town of Italy, in Tuscany, prov. of Florence, 
12 m. E of Florence. Manuf. Woollens. Pop. 5,000. 
Pelargo’nium, n. [Gr. pelargos,a stork; from the 
resemblance of the beaked fruit to the stork’s bill.) 
(Bot.) The Stork’s Bill, a genus of plants, order Gerani- 
acer. They are herbs or shrubs, with the lower leaves 
(in plants raised from the seed) opposite, upper ones 
alternate. It is an extensive genus, embracing more 
than 300 species and innumerable varieties, nearly all 
native of the Cape of Good Hope. They form, in fact, 
the Geraninms of our green-houses and summer garden 
flowers, though the true Geraniums are somewhat dif- 
ferent. Few of our garden-flowers are more popular 
than these, which now appear in at least four principal 
sub-divisions, known as Show P, in which the two 
upper petals are usually clouded or veined, and dissim- 
ilar from the three lower ones; Funcy P., a smaller 
growing race, chiefly with lighter colored flowers ; 
French I, in which appear brighter tints of color, often 
shaded: and Scarlet F. us they are called, but which 
vary with colors of almost every shade, the flowers of 
which are nearly whole colored, and the stems and 
leaves moe succulent. In their properties they are 
generally astringent. One species, P. triste, has tubers, 

which are eaten at the Cape of Good Hope. 

Pel'eeoid. Pel icoid, n. Gr. pelekos.a hatchet, and 
eidos, form.) (Geom.) A curve somewhat resembling 
the head of a hatchet, consisting of two inverted quad- 
runtal arcs and a semi-circle. 

Pele'le. n. See MANGANJA. 

Pelerine, n. [Fr., a tippet, from Lat. peregrinus, for- 
eign.) A lady’s tippet, with long ends coming down 
before. 

Pe'leus, ( Myth.) King of Thessaly. He married Thetis, 
one of the Nereids, and was the only one among mourtals 
who married an immortal. Being accessory to the death 
of his brother Phocus, he retired to the court of Eurytus, 
who reigned at Phthia. He was purified of his murder 
by Eurytus, who gave him his daughter Antigone in 
marriage. Peleus subsequently killed Eurytus by acci- 
dent, while in the chase of the Calydonian boar. This 
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event obliged him to retire to Iolchos. when the wife 
of Acastus, king of the country, brought certain charges 
against him, which caused him to be tied toa tree on 
Mount Pelion, that he might become the prey of the 
wild beasts of the place; but Jupiter, aware of the in- 
nocence of Pelus, ordered Vulcan to set him at liberty. 
Peleus afterwards revenged himself upon Acastus, by 
driving him from his possessions, and putting to death 
his wife. After the death of Antigone, Peleus fell in 
love with Thetis, who rejected his suit because he was a 
mortal. Having offered a sacrifice to the gods, Proteus 
at length informed him, that to obtain Thetis he must 
surprise her asleep in her grotto, near the shores of 
Thessaly. This advice was followed; and Thetis, unable 
to escape from the grasp of Peleus, at last consented to 
marry him. Their nuptials were celebrated with the 
greatest solemnity by all the gods, who made them 
each the most valuable presents. The goddess of dis- 
cord was the only one of the deities who was not pre- 
sent. From the marriage of Peleus and Thetis was born 
Achilles. The death of Achilles was the source of so 
much grief to Peleus, that Thetis, to comfort her hus- 
band, promised him immortality, and commanded him 
to retire to the grottos of the island of Leuce, where he 
would see and converse with the manes of his son. 

Pelf, n. [Probably allied to pilfer, and originally sig- 
nifying wealth or riches acquired by pilfering.] Money ; 
riches; wealth; lucre;— generally in the sense of ill- 
gotten. ú 

Pelham, in Massachusetts, a post-township of Hamp- 
shire co, 

Pelham. in New Hampshire, a post-village and town- 
ship of Hillsborough co., abt. 38 m. 8.8.K. of Concord; 
pop. abt. 1,000, 

Pelham, in New York, a post-township of Westchester 


co. 
Pelham, in Tennessee, a post - village of Grundy co, abt. 
40 m. N. of Chattanooga. 


Pelican, n. (Zu.) A genus of birds, family Peli- 
canidæ, containing several large web-footed species of 
birds, residing on rivers, lakes, or along the sea-coast, 
and p ng on fish. They have a long, straight, broad, 


and much depressed bill: upper mandibles flattened, | 
Pell’age, n. 


terminated by a nail, or very strong hook, the lower 
formed by two bony branches, which are depressed, 
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flexible, and united at the tip; and from these branches 
is suspended a naked skin in form of a pouch; face and 
throat naked; nostrils basal, in the form of narrow 
longitudinal slits; legs short and strong; all the four 
toes connected by a web; wings of moderate dimensions. 
“The expansive pouch, whose elasticity is well known 
to all who have witnessed the shapes into which it is 
stretched und formed by the itinerant showmen, will 
hold a considerable number of fish, and thus enables 
the bird to dispose of the superfluous quantity which 
may be taken during fishing excursions, either for its 
own consumption or for the nourishment of its young. 


In feeding the nestlings — and the mule is said to sup- 
ply the wants 
of the female 
when sitting 
in the same 
manner—the 
under mandi- 
ble is pressed 
against the 
neck and 
breast, to as- 
sist the bird 
in disgorging 
the contents 
of the capa- 
cious pouch, 
and during 
this action 
the red nail 
of the upper 
mandible of 
the bird ap- 
pears to come 
in contact 
with the 
breast, thus 
laying the 
foundation, in 
all probabili- 
ty, for the fable that the P. nourishes her young with her 
blood, and for the attitude in which the imagination of 
painters has placed the bird in books of emblems, &c., 
with the blood spirting from the wounds made by the 
terminating nail of the upper mandible into the gaping | 
mouths of her offspring.” — Broderip. P. are gregu- 
rious,and fish is their favorite food; they store up their 
prey in their gular pouch, from which it is gradually 
transferred to the @sophagus, as the process of digestion 
goes on; but, when harassed, or pursued, they readily 
reject the contents of the stomach, like the Gull tribe. 
Though remarkable for their voracity, some of the 
species have been trained to fish in the service of man. 
The species are widely spread throughout the world, but 
are not numerous. The common P.. Pelicanus onocro- 
talus (Fig. 2066), is as large as a swan, white, and 
slightly tinged with flesh color. It is a native of E. 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. The Rufus-necked I, Peli- 
canus fuscus, the prevailing color of which is white, is 
fonnd in the United States. 

Pelican (or Atcatraz) Island, in California, a 
small rocky islet in the bay, and abt. 2½ m. N. of the 
city of San Francisco. It has an elevation of abt. 140 
feet above the sen, is strongly fortified, and commands 
the entrance of the Golden Gate. 

(Zobl.) A family of birds, order 
Anseres or Natatores, which have the bill long, hooked 
at the end, nostrils hardly perceptible, wings long, 
pointed, and tail rather short. They haven pouch ander 
the lower mandible and opening into the throat, which 
is capable of great distention. The flight is heavy. 

(Surg.) An instrument for extracting teeth, curved at 
the end as the beak of a pelican. 

(Chem.) A kind of alembic from which two opposite 
beaks or tubes pass out and reénter at the belly of the 
cucurbit. 

Peliom, n. (in.) A smoky blue variety of iolite. Dana. 

Pelio’ma, n. ( Med.) A livid spot on the skin. Dunglison, 

Pelion. (Anc. Geog.) The ancient name of a wooded 
mountain range in Thessaly, extending along the east 
coast. Its eastern side descends in steep and rugged 
precipices to the sea, Further to the north, near the 
mouth of the Penens, is the steep conical peak of Ossa 
íq. v.), Which, according to the classic myth, the Titans 
placed upon the summit of B. in order to scale Olym- 
pus, the abode of the gods. The modern name is Zagora, 
and as of old, its sides and summit are clothed with ven- 
erable forests of oak, chestnut, beech, elm. and pine. 

Pelisse, (vers, n. [Fr., from Lat. pellis, a skin, a 
hide.] Originally, a furred robe or coat, now a silken 
coat or habit worn by females. 

Pelis’sier, AIMABLE JEAN Jacques, duke of Malakoff. 
marshal of France, was B. near Rouen in 1794. He en- 
tered the army at the age of 19, and distinguished him- 
self in Africa, and was created lieutenant-general in 
1848, and was called in 1855 to take a command in the 
Crimea under General Canrobert, whom he soon super- 
seded as commander-in-chief. He distinguished himself 
in the successful attack on Kertch, in the battle of the 
Tchernaya, and above all in the storming of the Malak- 
off Tower at Sebastopol, September 8, 1855. He was 
soon after created marshal and Duke of Malakoff. In 
1858 he was ambassador to London; was subsequently 
appointed governor-general of Algeria, and p. there 1864. 

Pell. n. [lat is, askin or hide; It. pelle.) A skin 
or hide; also, a roll of parchment. 

Pella, in /owa,a post-villuge of Marion co., abt. 88 m. 
W of Iowa City, 

[From Lat. pellis, skin] Duty paid on 

hides or skins of leather. 
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Fig. 2066. — COMMON PELICAN, 
(Pelicanus onocrotalus.) 
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Pellag’ra, n. (Gr. pella. skin, and agra, attack.) ( 3fed.) 
A disease of the skin somewhat resembling elephantiasis, 
and occasionally producing great constitutional derange- 
ment. 

Pellet, n. [Fr. pelote, from Lat. pila, a playing-ball.] 
A little ball; a bolus; as, a pell-t of Lread crumb, 

. a. Made of, resembiing, or supplied with, 
pellets. 

Pel'lew Islands, a group of the Carolines, in the N. 
Pacific Ocean, Lat. between 7° and 9° N., Lon. 130° and 
136° E. They are about 20 in number, and extend 87 
m. from N. N. E. to S. S. W. 

Pellicle, ( pél/likl,) n. I Lat. pellicula, dimin. of pellis, 
a hide, skin.] (Surg.) The first delicate formation of 
the skin that appears over a healing ulcer or open sore, 

(Chem.) The film that rises on certain fluid prepara- 
tions, like that which may be observed forming on a 
bowl of boiled milk set aside to cool, before the firm 
skin is established, that is certain to rise when the milk 
becomes cold. Any very thin, transparent membrane, 
like that which encloses the yolk of an egg. 

Pellico, Sitvio, the celebrated Italian patriot, and 
victim of Austrian tyranny, author of Mie Prigioni, was 
B. at Saluzza,in Piedmont, in 1789. In early life he 
gained considerable distinction as a writer for the stage; 
and his tragedy, Francesca da Rimini, may still be read 
with iuterest. In 1819 he became connected with the 
press, at the same time that he was tutor in the family 
of Count Porro; and in 1820 he was seized as a car- 
bonaro by the Austrians at Milan, and confined in the 
fortress of Spielberg for ten years. The volume on 
which his fame rests tells the story of his imprison- 
ment. His treatment was not distinguished by the 
most terrible hardships or tortures which other more 
illustrious persons have undergone, but it tells a tale 
of solitude, of patient endurance, and of pleasing senti- 
ments continually keeping alive the strength of hope 
and affection, which has endeared the volume and the 
writer to numbers who could scarcely grasp the politi- 
cal idea involved. Released by the amnesty of 1830, he 
found shelter at Turin, and was employed as librarian 
in the house of the Marchesa Barolo until he died. His 
imprisonment had ruined his health, and he took no fur- 
ther part in politics. D. 1854. m 

Pellic'ular, a. Pertaining, or having reference to, a 
pellicle. 

Pellitory, n. (Bot.) See PARIETARIA. 

Pel'litory of Spain, n. (Pharmacy.) The root 
of Anthemis pyrethrum. It has a pungent flavor, and 
when chewed promotes the flow of saliva, and is often 
useful in toothache. 

Pell-mell’, n. See PaIE ALL. i i ; 

—adv. [Fr. pêle-mêle.) In complete confusion or dis- 
order; with confused violence; with mixture at random; 
helter-skelter; as, the troops retreated pell-mell. 

Pellweid, a. [Lat. pellucidus — per, through, and 
lucidus, shining, from luz, lucis, light.] Perfectly clear; 
translucent; diaphonous; not opaque; as, a pellucid 
stream. 

Pellueid'ity. Pellu’cidness, n. Perfect clear- 
n translucence; partial transparency. 

Pella’eidly, adv. With clearness; diaphonously. 

Pelop'idas, a valiant and patriotic Theban general, 
was the friend of Epaminondas and the associate of his 
victories. When the Spartans conqnered Thebes, P. 
went to Athens, where he assembled his exiled country- 
men, with whom he returned, seized upon Thebes, and 
expelled the invaders. Afterwards he defeated the Lace- 
dæmonians at Tegyra, and shared with Epaminondas 
the victory of Leuctra. P. being sent ambassador to 
Alexander, the tyrant of Pheræ, was thrown into prison; 
bnt on the appearance of Epaminondas he obtained his 
release. He went next to the court of Persia, and after 
his return commanded the forces sent to the relief of 
Thessaly, where he fell, B. o. 364. ` 

Peloponne'sian, a. Relating or pertaining to 
Peloponnesus. 

—n. (Gg.) A native or inhabitant of the Peloponnesus. 

Peloponne'sus. (Said to be so called from Pelops, 
son of Tantalus, king of Phrygia, who settled in that 
country.] The ancient name of the Morea (q. v.). 
Among its most important cities were Sparta in Laconia, 
and Argos the capital of Argolis. Sparta acquired, after 
the Messenian war, a decided supremacy over the other 
states, and disputed the supremacy with Athens in a 
war of almost thirty years’ duration (431-404 B. c.) — 
the famous /’eloponnesian War, of which the history 
has been written by Thucydides. After the Roman 
conquest, the P formed part of the province of Achaia, 
und subsequently belonged to the Byzantine empire. — 
See MOREA. i 

Pelo'ria, n. [Gr. pelor, a monster.] (Bot.) A term 
applied to those flowers which change from their usual 
normal irregular form to one which is abnormal in 
development as regards the particnlar family to which 
they belong. Instances occur in the Snapdragon and 
the Toad-flax, which, being normally irregular, sport to 
a regular form. The erect-flowered Gloxinias of moderm 
times, 

Pelotage. n. Bales of Spanish wool. 

Pelt, n. (Ger. pelz; Lat. pellis, a hide.] The skin of è 
beast with the hair on it; s raw hide. 

( Falconry.) The quarry of a hawk all torn. 

Pelt-rat. A disease which rots the hair or wool ofa beast. 

—v.a. Fr. peloter, from pelote, u pellet.) To strike with 
pellets, or with something thrown, driven, or falling; 
to drive by throwing something; as, to pelt with stones, 
a ping storm. To cast or use as n missile, 

—n. A blow or stroke from a peler or from something 

hard, solid, or semi-liquid; a knock; a blow or stroke 
from something thrown. 
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Pel’ta, n. [Lat., a shield. (Bot.) A term used in 
describing lichens, to denote a flat shield without any 
elevated rim. 

Pel'tate, Pel’tated, a. (Bot.) A leaf or any other 
organ which is fixed to the stalk by the centre, or by 
some point distinctly within the margin. 

Peltier, n. One who pelts or hurls missiles. 

Peltig’era, n. (Bet.) The Ground-livewort, a genus 
of plants, order Lichenales. P. canina aud rufescens 
were formerly officinal, and regarded as a specific for 
hydrophobia. 

Pel'tinerved, a. (BJ.) Peltately veined. 

af oo tol al, n. Que who deals in pelts or raw 
hides. 

Pel’'tonville, in New Tork, a village of Steuben co., 
abe. IS m. N. by E. of Bath, 

Peltoph’orum, n. [Gr. peltophoros, shield-bearing.] 
(Bot.) A genus of plants, sub-order Casalpiniex. The 
species P. Linnei, formerly Cæsalpinia brasiliensis, a 
native of the W. Indies, yields the orange-colored dye- 
wood called Braziletto. 

Pel'try, n. [Lat. pellis, a skin.] The name given to 
the skins of different kinds of wild animals found in 
high N. latitudes, particularly in America, such as the 
beaver, sable, wolf, bear, &c. When the skins of such 
animals have received no preparation, they are termed 
peitry; but when the inner side has been tanned by an 
aluminous process, they are denominated furs. 

A mean or worthless object. 

Pelt-wool. n. Wool plucked from the pelts of dead 
sheep. 

Pel’vic, a. Pertaining or having reference to the pelvis. 

Pelvis, n. [Lat a la ver.] (Anut) The inferior part 


of the abdomon, the bony circumference of which is 


Fig. 2067. — THE PELVIS. 
1, the last Lumbar Vertebrw ; 2. the Ilium; 3, Os Coccygis, slightly 


elongated, to show, 6, the point or beak; 4, the Isehium; 5, the 
Symphysis, or junction of the two bones of the Pubes; 7, the 
Sacrum. 
formed by the 2 ossa innominata, each composed of an 
ilium, an ischium, and pubis, the sacrum, aud the os 
coccygis. It contains the rectum, the urinary bladder, 
and internal organs of generation. 

Pemadum cook, in Maine, a lake of Piscataquis 
co., receives the surplus waters of Lake Chesuncook, 
and discharges by a small outlet into Penobscot River. 

Pemaquid, in Maine, a post-village of Lincoln co., 
abt. 18 in. E. of Bath. 

Pemberton, a township of England, co. of Lancaster, 
2m. W. of Wigan. Manuf. Cotton goods. Pop. 5,500. 

Pemberton, in New Jersey, n post-village and town- 


ship of Burlington co., abt. 20 m. E. by S. of Trenton; 
pop. abt. 3,000. 

Pemberton, in Orio, a post-village of Shelby co., 
abt. 16 m. W. of Bellefontaine. 

Pembrina, in Dakota Territory, a lake of the Salt- 
water Region, giving rise to Pembrina River, which 
flows E. into the Red River of the North. 

—A post- village of Kitson co., nt the mouth of the 
100 River, opposite St. Vincent, Minn.; pop. abt. 

000, 

Pembrina, in Minnesota, an extreme N.W. co., ad- 
joining British North America on the N., and Dakota 
Territory on the W.; area, abt. 7,000 sq.m. It contains 
several large lakes, the most important of which are 
Lake of the Woods in the N. E., and Red Lake in the S. 
Sur face, elevated, and in some parts hilly. This county 
is mostly possessed by Sioux und Chippewa Indians. 
And no official pop. as given in U. & census of 1880. 

Pembroke, a seaport-town of $ Wales, cap. of the 
connty of same name, on a navigable creek of Milford 
Hawen, 7 m. S. E. of Milford, Most of the shipping-trade 
is carried on at Pater, or Pembroke Dock, 1 m. N. W. 
Pop, including Pater, 15,500. 

Pembroke, in Maine, a post-township of Washington 
co.: p. abt. 2,800. 

Pembroke, in Massachusetts, a post- village and town- 
ship of Plymouth co, about 27 miles S E. of Boston; 
pop. abt. 1.500. 

Pembroke, in New Hampshire, a post-village and 
township of Merrimack co., abt. 7 m. S. E. of Concord; 
total pop. abt. 2,600, 

Pembroke, in New York, a post-township of Genesee 
co. 

Pemigewas'set, in New Hampshire, n small river 
joining the Winnipiseogo River to form the Merrimack 
River, opposite Plymouth, in Grafton co, 

Pemis’cot, in Mssouri, an extreme S. E. ca., adjoining 


Tennessee on the E. and Arkansas on the S.; area, abt. 
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300 sq.m. Rivers. Mississippi and Whitewater rivers. 
Lake Pemiscot occupies in the central part of the co. an 
area of abt. 90 sq. m. Sur/ace, level aud generally low, 
occupied for the most part by shallow lakes and 
swamps. Cup. Gayoso, 

Pem maquid Point, in Maine, a promontory and 
light-house of Lincolu co., ou the W. side of the entrance 
to George’s River. 

Pem'miean. Pem'ican, n. Among the N. Ameri- 
cau ludiaus, meat cut in long thin strips without fat, 
aud dried in the sun; charqui. — Meat prepared by dry- 
ing in the suu, pounded, aud compressed into bags tor use 
ax au article of provision in loug voyages, journeys, &c. 

Pen, n. [A. S. pinn; Dan. pen; leel. penni; It. = Lat. 
penna ; Gr. petémad.) A feather or quill prepared as an 
instrument for writing; au instrument used tur chirog- 
raphy made of steel, gold, &c.; — also used figuratively 
for a person who uses a pen; a writer. 

The pen is mightier thau the sword.” — Bulwer- Lytton. 

(Manuf.) Steel pens, which have almost superseded 
quill pens, are made iu great quantities, and. like pins 
and needles, can only be produced, at a sufficiently low 
price to meet the requirements of the people, by those 
who have erected buildings and fitted up machinery so 
us to make the process sufficiently cheap and rapid. 
The steel is first selected of a proper quality, and rolled 
out into-sheets of the thickness required, and of breadth 
sufficient for the length of a pen; these are punched 
out to the proper shape by a punch worked by a screw, 
which cuts out a picce at every blow, and also the per- 
foration which terminates the split; the maker's name, 
or any other device, is stamped on this flat piece of steel, 
called a blank, which is then coiled up into the shape 
required, whether a barrel pen, or anib, by a sort of press, 
worked by a girl. The pens have next to be tempered, 
by being made red-hot and then thrown into water or 
oil, and are afterwards polished by putting them into a 
barrel with fine sand, which is turned round for several 
hours; the nibs or points are then finished at a stove, 
which is turned round, the pens being held to it; they 
are then varnished of a brown color by dissolving shel- 
Jac and asphaltum in naphtha, which keeps them from 
rusting. Pens are sometimes made of brass, zinc, silver, 
and gold. Those made of gold are, of course, too ex- 
pensive for general use, but, as they are never corroded 
by ink, they last a very long time, and can always be 
cleaned by washing, and, as the whole wear is at the 
point, this is tipped with an alloy which is exceedingly 
hard, composed of osmium and iridium. Steel-pens 
were first produced in 1803 by Mr. Wise of Great Britain, 
but it is to the improvements introduced in 1822 by Mr. 
Gillott, of Birmingham, that this branch of manufacture 
owes its immense development. Thereare in this coun- 
try. chiefly in New York, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
and Cincinnati, extensive factories devoted to the manu- 
facture of steel pens, but our country is chiefly noted 
for its diamond-pointed, and tridium-pointed pens, which 
are made in New York to such perfection as to com- 
mand all the European markets. 

—v. d. (imp. und pp. PENNED, ( pend.) To write; to com- 
pose and commit to paper. 

Pen, v. a. (imp. and pp. PENNED, or PEND.) [A. S. pyn- 
dan, gepyndan.| To coop; to shut or close up; to con- 
fine in a small inclosure or narrow place. 

“ Where shepherds pen their flocks at eve.“ — Milton. 

-n. A small inclosure for domestic animals, as for cows, 
or sheep.— A house with its offices and out-buildings 
within an inclosure ; — used in Jamaica, 

Penn eee, n. (Bot.) The Prnwa or Sarcocolla family, 
au order of plants, alliance Rhamnales. Diag. Apetal- 
ous flowers, an ovary composed of 4 carpels, a tubular ca- 
lyx,with definite divisions, and rudimentary cotyledons. 

Penakez. Seo page 2018. 

Pe'nal, a. [Fr.; Lat. pandlis, from pena, pain, ex- 
piation = Gr. poinë, penalty.) Pertaining or having 
reference to punishment; inflicting punishment; incur- 
ring punishment; enacting the punishment of offenders ; 
subject to a penalty; as, a penul code, a penal offence, 
penal servitude. 

Penal code, a code of laws having application to the 
punishment of criminals. — Penal laws, laws forbidding 
an act, and exacting punishment for committing it. 

Pe'nally. adv. Asa penalty. 

Penalty. n. [Fr. penulité, from Lat. pena.] Pain or 
punishment, suffered in person or property; which is 
annexed by law or judicial decision to the commission 
of a crime, offence, or trespuss; penal retribution ;— 
generally applied in a pecuniary sense; as a penalty of 
five thousand dollars, penalty of death.— Forfeiture; fine; 
mulcet for non-performance of something stipulated. 

Tue penalty and forfeit of my bond. — Shaka. 

On or under penalty of, on pain of; in case of trans- 
gression or non- performance. 

Pen’‘ance, n. (0. Fr. = Fr. penitence, from Lat. peeri- 
tencia | The pain, suffering, or labor to which a person 
voluntarily subjects himself, or which is imposed on 
him by anthority, us a punishment for his faults, or as 
an expression of penitence. 

“When the torturing hour calls us to penance.” — Milton. 


Penanced, (péranst.) a. Having performed or suf- 
fered penance. 

Pen’‘anceless, a. Free from penance. 

Penang’, Pinang, or Prince of Wales Is- 
land, in the Strait of Malacca, off the W. coast of the 
Malay Peninsula, from which it is separated by a chan- 
nel from 2 to 5 m. wide, and belonging to the presi- 
dency of Bengal; Lat. between 5° and 5° 16’ N., Lon. 
100° Y and 100° 25“ E. Area, 160 sq. m. The surface 
is hilly and well wooded, and the soil fertile. The 
climate is very healthy. Prod. Rice, cotton, tobacco, 
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coffee, sugar, indigo, cocoa-nuts und spices. Cap. George 
Town. Pop. 50,000, 

Penan’nular, a. [Lat. pene, almost, and annularis, 
circular, from annulus, n ring.) Possessing very nearly 
the circular form of u ring. 

Pena'tes, n. pl. [Lat.] The household gods of the 
ancient Romans, distinguished from the Zares by their 
divine origin, and believed to have power over the 
events which happened in a household; they were thus 
controllers of fate, as the Lares were protectors of prop- 
erty. The Penates take the figure of the gods, or are 
represented as old men in priestly costume. — See Lar. 

Pen’case, „. A case or holder for a pen. 

Pence, u.; pl. of PENNY, q. v. 

Penchant, (pdng’shdny’,) n. [Fr.] Predilection; in- 
elmation; preference; decided taste; as, a penchant for 
the fair sex. 

Pen’eil, v. [Fr. pinceau; Sp. pincel; Lat. penicillum, from 
peniculus, dimin. of penis, a tail, from pendeo, to hang. ] 
A name applied to instruments for writing. drawing, or 
painting, differing as much iu their construction as in 
the use to which they are applied. There are now in 
use the following kinds of P.: hair-P., black-lead-P., 
chalk-P., and slate-P. The first are used for painting 
or writing with fluid colors, either oi! or water, and in 
China and Japan are employed almost entirely instead 
of pens for writing; the color used being the black or 
brown pigment obtained from various species of sepia 
or cuttlefish. The well-known black-lead. P. is made 
by cutting black-lead or plumbago (see BLACK-LEAD) 
into thin plates with a saw, and again into strips as 
wide as the plate is thick. These strips are then laid 
in a groove ina piece of cedar, upon which is glued an- 
other and thinner piece: the whole is afterwards round- 
ed by a plane adapted to that purpose. Some P. are 
filled with colored chalk instead of black-lead. The 
ever-pointed P. is an instrument for using cylindrical 
pieces of black-lead, which are forced forward in the P, 
just so far as to allow them to be used without break- 
ing. The leads are manufactured of different thick- 
nesses, and the P.-cases ure marked with a letter to 
correspond with the lend required for it. The P. for 
using liquid colors or paints are of course wholly dif- 
ferent from those just described. They are made of 
hog’s bristles, camel's hair, fitch, sable, Ac. Those of a 
large and common kind are described under BRUSH. 
The soft P. for artists are made as follows :— The tail 
of the animal (sable, badger, marten, Åc.) is scoured in 
a solution of alum; then steeped for several hours in 
lukewarm water; then dried in linen cloths; and 
finally combed out regularly. The hairs ure seized 
with pincers, and cut off near the skin; and the little 
parcels of hair are sorted into groups according to their 
length. A few hairs are then taken — enough for one 
pencil — and placed in a little receptacle, which holds 
them while a thread is bound round near the roots. The 
base of the P. is then trimmed flat by scissors. The 
hairs thus prepared are fitted either into quills or into 
tin tubes. The quills are those of swans, geese, ducks, 
lapwings, pigeons, or larks, according to the size of the 
pencil. Each quill is softened and swelled in hot water: 
and the buuch of bairs is introduced at the larger eud, 
and pulled forward by a simple apparatus to the smaller 
end, where the shrinking of the quill binds the hairs 
closely. The great art in. P.- making is so to ar- 
range the hairs that their ends may be made to con- 
verge to a fine point when moistened and drawn be- 
tween the lips. Females are generally more successful 
than men in preparing the small and delicate pencils, 
Slate-P., for writing on slate, are made either by cutting 
slate into thin sticks, and rounding them, or by cutting 
it into fine square slips, and encasing them in wood, as 
in the cuse of black-lead, &c. 

—Figuratively, art, capacity, or instrument of painting, 
drawing, or delineating. 

Nature's ready pencil paints the flowers.“ — Dryden. 
(Optics.) An aggregate or collection of rays of light 
which converge to, or diverge from, the same point. 

—v.a. To write or mark with a pencil; to paint or 
draw; to delineate. 

Pencilled, (pen’sild,) a. Painted, drawn, or marked 
with a pencil. — Radinted; having pencils of rays. 


(Bot.) Characterized 
by fine lines, as if with a 
pencil, 


Pen’cilling, n. The 
act of painting or sketch- 
ing; a sketch. 

Pen'eraft. n. Chirogra- 
phy: handwriting; pen- 
manship. 

— Art of composing ; au- 
thorship; literary writ- 
ing. 

Pen’-cutter, n. One 
who cuts or makes pens 
for use. 

Pend, n. An Oriental 
term for oil-cake. 
—v. n. To depend; 

hang. (R.) 

—To be unsettled; to be 
in process of adjustment ; 
to be in abeyance. 

Pen'dant, n. [Fr.; Lat. 

dens, from pendeo, to 
kang down.] Anything 
hanging, as by way o 
ornament: a hanging 
appendage ;—also, an ap- 
pendix or supplemeut.— 


to 


Fig. 2068, — PEND. 


(From Henry VII. “s Chape, West 
minster, 4. b. 1510,3 


* 
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An ornament or jewel depending from the ear; an ear- 
ring. — A picture, print, &c., which haugs as a match 
to a kindred piece of art. 

(Arch.) A term applied in Gothic architecture to 
those pieces of ornamented stove hanging down from 
the intersections of a groined roof, and of which Fig. 
2068 gives one of the finest examples, 

(Her.) Anything hanging down, us the badge of an 
order pendant to the chain or ribbon, 

(Na.t.) A rope to which a purchase is hooked; also, 
a long, narrow piece of bunting. See PENNANT. 

Pen‘dency, n. (Sp. pendencio, quarrel, dispute, from 
Lat. pendens.) A hanging in uncertainty; suspense į 
state of being in doubt or undecided; as, the pendency 
of a law suit. 

Pen' dent. a. [Lat. pendens.] Hanging from above; 
suspended; depending; pendulous. — Jutting out or 
over; projecting; overhanging; as, a pendent rock. 

Penden’te Li te, n. [Lat.] (Law.) Pending the pro- 
gress of a suit or action. 

Penden'tive, n. [Fr. pendentif, from Lat. pendere, to 
hang.) (Arch.) The portion 
of a vault resting on one pier, 
and extending from the spring- 
ing to the apex.— The word 
pendentive is also applied to 
the portions of vaults intro- 
duced in the angles of rectan- 
gular compartments, in order 
to reduce them to a circular 
or other suithble form to re- 
ceive a dome. 

Pen‘dently, adv. In a pen- 
dent or projecting manner. 

Pendice, (ꝓend'is.) n. A slop- 
ing roof; a pentice; also, a 
pent-house. 

Pendicle, (pen'dik-l,) n. A Fig. 2069.—rENDENTIVE. 
pendant, appendage, or appur- (Byzantine.) 
tenance. 

Pen'dicler, n. In Scotland, a sub-tenant. 

Pend'ing, p. a. [Fr. pendant, during.) Remaining 
undetermined; in suspense; as, a pending suit. 

—prep. During; for the time of the continuance of; as, 
pending the result of the battle. 

Pendleton, Epmvunp, an American statesman and jur- 
ist, n. in Virginia, 1721, who, after the inauguration of 
the commonwealth, was called to preside over the first 
house of delegates, and was appointed by that body, in 
conjunction with Chancellor Wythe and Jefferson, to 
revise the colonial laws. In 1777, by n fall of his horse, 
he received an injary which made him a cripple for life. 
In 1779 he became President of the Court of Appeals; 
and presided in 1788 at the State Convention in which was 
to be considered the proposed constitution of the U. S., 
and masterly advocated the national compact. D. 1803. 

Pendleton, pen'del- nn,) a suburban village of Man- 
chester, England, co. of Lancaster, 244 m. W. N. W. of 
Mauchester. Manuf. Cotton and silks. In the vicin- 
ity are numerous collieries, Pop. 15,000. 

Pendleton. in /ndiana, a post-village of Madison co., 
abt 26 m. E. N. E. of Indianapolis. 

Pendleton, in Kentucky, a N. co., adjoining Ohio. 
Area, abt. 300 sq. m. Rivers, Ohio, Licking, and South 
Licking rivers. Surface, level or gently undulating; 
soil, mostly fertile, and well adapted to the production 
of cereals. Cup. Falmouth. 

Pendleton, in Missouri, a post-village of Warren co., 
abt. 63 m. W. N. W. of St. Louis. 

Pendleton, in New Tork, a post-township of Niagara 
co. 

Pendleton, in Qhio, a post-village of Putnam co., 
abt. 58 m. 8.8.W. of Toledo. 

Pendleton, in W. Virg:nia, an E. by N. co., adjoining 
Virginia, Area, abt, 620 sq. m. Rivers, South Branch 
of the Potomac River, and North and South Forks. Sur- 
face, elevated, mountainous, the main range of the Al- 
leghany Mountain forming the N.W., as does the She- 
nandoah Mountain the 8.E., boundary of the co.; soil, 
in some parts fertile. Cap. Franklin. 

Pendleton Centre, in New York, a post- village of 
Niagara co., abt. 17 m. N. N. E. of Buffalo. 

Pendulos’ity, u. State or quality of being pendulous; 
pendulousness. 

Pend ulous, a. [Lat. pendwus, from pendeo, to hang 
down.] Hanging; pendent; swinging; fastened at one 
end, the other being movable; depending. 

Pend'ulously, adv. In a pendulous or swinging 


us ness, n. 


Same as PEN DU SIT, q. v. 
lum. n. 


It. pendula, from Lat. pendiilus, 
hanging sows) ( Physics.) A heavy body so suspended 
that it may vibrate or swing backwards and forwards 
about a fixed point by the action of gravity, when it is 
once raised by an external force, to the right or left of 
its quiescent position. The regulation of the motion of 
clocks is effected by means of pendulums, that of watches 
by balance-springs. P. were first applied to this pur- 
pose by Huyghens in 1658, and in the same year Hooke 
applied a spiral spring to the balance of a watch. The 
manner of employing the P. is shown in Fig. 2070. The 
P-rod passing between the pronge of n fork, a, com- 
municates its motion to a rod, b, which oscillates on a 
horizontal axis, o. To this axis is fixed a piece, mn, 
called an escapement or crutch, terminated by two pro- 
jections or pallets, which work alternately with the 
teeth of the escapement!-wheel, R. This wheel being 
acted on by the weight tends to move continuously, let 
us say, in the direction indicated by the nrrow-hend. 
Now if the P is at rest. the wheel is held at rest by the 
pallet, m, and with it the whole of the clockwork and 
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the weight. If, however, the P, moves and takes the 
position shown by the dotted line, m is raised, the wheel 
escapes trom the confinement in which it was held by 
the pallet, the weight descends, uud causes the wheel 
to turn until its motion is arrested by the other pallet, 
n; which, in consequence of the motion of the P. will 
be brought into contact 
with another tooth of 
the escapement- wheel. 
In this manner the de- 
scent of the weight is 
alternately permitted 
and arrested—or, in a 
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Penedo, (pa-na‘do,) a city of Brazil, on the So Fran 
ciseu River, abt 56 m. S. W of Aluguas It is generally 
well built, and carries on un extensive trade, Pop, 14,000, 

Penelope, a celebrated Grecian princess, datighter of 
Icurtue, wife of Ulysses (Odysseus), and mother of Tele 
machus. According to the Homeric legend, Ulysses, 
during his long wanderings after the fall of Troy, 
was generally regarded as dead, and P. was vexed by 
the urgent suits of many lovers, whom she put off on 
the pretext that she must first weave a shroud for 
Laertes, her aged father-in-law. To protract the time, 
she undid by night the portion of the web which she 
had woven by day. When the suitors had discovered 


word, regulated—by the 
P. By means of a proper 
train of wheelwork the 
motion of the escape- 
ment is communicated 
to the hands of the 
clock ; and consequent- 
ly their motion, also, is 
regulated by the P. The 
peculiarly valuable 
property of the P. is 
called isochronism, and 
consists in its disposition 
to vibrate different arcs 
in very nearly the same 
time, provided the arcs 
are none of them large. 
In demonstrating the 
theory of the motion 
of the ., matbema- 
ticians are obliged to 
assume that there is no 
rigidity in the cord, no 
friction at the axis of 
suspension, no resist- 
ance to motion made by 
the air, and no variation 
in the total length of 
the cord, arising from the variable temperature or 
moisture of the atmosphere; and if these assumptions 
were strictly correct, a P. once put in motion, would 
continue to move ad infinitum, without a further acces- 
sion of external force; but when the pendnium is applied 
as the regulator of a clock, the assumptions just stated 
require an equal number of mechanical corrections. 
The wheelwork of a common clock is merely employed 
to produce n given number of oscillations in the P.; 
and as the period of those oscillations depends on the 
length of the pendulous body, it will be obvious that 
one of the first essentials in the construction of a clock 
is to make the P. of a determinate length. It must be 
observed, however, that the time does not vary as the 
length, but only as the square-root of the length, i. e., 
a P. to vibrate 2 seconds must be four times as long as 
a second’s pendulum, As the length of a E. increases 
with heat, and a brass rod equal in length to a second’s 
P. will expand or contract 1-1000 part of an inch byn 
change of temperature of 1° in Fahr.’s thermometer, and 
since the times of vibration are in a subduplicate ratio 
of the lengths of the J, an expansion or contraction of 
1-1000 part of an inch will answer nearly to 1 second 
daily; therefore a change of 1° in the thermometer will 
occasion a difference in the rate of the clock equal to 1 
second daily; hence the daily variation of the rate of 
the clock from summer to winter will be very consider- 
able; and in order to avoid this. several contrivances 
have been employed, among which is the gridiron-pend- 
ulum, composed of any convenient odd number of rods of 
different metals, as 5,7, or 9, being so connected that 
the effect of one set of them counteracts that of the 
other set; this form of P., however, is liable to several 
objections, and is now almost obsolete. If the expansion 
of wooden rods could be depended on, or if it were not 
modified by absorption of moisture, or something else, 
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this device, her position became more difficult than be 

fore; but fortunately Ulysses returned in time to rescue 

his chaste spouse from their distasteful importunities. 
(Amil.) See PENELOPIDA. 

Penelo’pide, n. pl. (Zonl.) A fam. of gallinaceous 
birds, peculiar to Guiana 
and Brazil. They are gen- $ 
erally as large as turkeys, 
move in flocks, build their 
nests among, and often 
upon, the trees, and with 
proper care ure capable of 
domestication. They are Da z 
known under the names Se. 
of Curassows, Hoccos, and 3 
Guans. The Common 
Guan (Penrlope cristata), 
represented in Fig. 2071, 
may be taken us the type 
of this family, to which belong also the Chiacalaica 
(Ortalida McCalli) of New Mexico. 

Penetrabil'ity, n. (Fr. penctrabilité.] Susceptibility 
of being penetrated, or of being entered or passed 
through by another body. 

Pen’etrable, a. [Fr.; Lat. ꝓenetrubilis.] That may 
be penetrated, entered, or pierced by another body. — 
Susceptible of moral or intellectual impression. 

Pen etrableness, n. State or quality of being pen- 
etrable; penetrability. 

Pen/etrably, adv. In n penetrable manner. 

Pen’etrance, Pen’etrancy, n. Quality or power 
of entering or penctrating. 

Pen’etrant, a. (From Lat. penetrara.] Sharp; sub- 
tle; piercing; penetrating. 

Pen’etrate, r. a. Lat. penetro, penetratus.) To enter 
or pass into the interior of; to enter or pierce, as into 
another body, — To affect, as the mind; to cause to feel; 
to make sensible of. — To reach by the intellect; to un- 
derstand. 

Things which were too subtle for us to penetrate.” — Ray. 

v. n. To enter; to pass into; to pierce; to make way 
intellectually. 

“ We nre not yet penetrated into the reality of the thing.” — Locke. 

Pen’etratingly, adv. In a penetrating manner; 
discerningly. 

Penetration, n. [Fr.; Late Lat. penetratio.) Act of 
penetrating or of entering a body. — Mental entrance 
into anything abstruse; the power by which the mind 
sees through anything difficult or complex; acuteness ; 
sugacity; discernment; discrimination; as, a man of 
great penetration. 

Pen’etrative, a. Fr. penctra/if.) That penetrates; 
piercing; sharp; subtle; acute; discerning. 

Pen’etrativeness, n. Quality of being penetrative. 

Peneu’ach, in /owa, a village of Dallas co., abt. 14 m. 
W. by 8. of Iowa City. 

Pen ‘field, in Michigan, a township of Calhoun co.; 
pop. abt. 1,002. 

Penfield, in New Fork, a post-village and township of 
Monroe co., abt. 7 m. E. of Rochester. 

Poona? in Ohio, a post-township of Lorain co.; pop. 
abt. 1.200. 

Pen’ field, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Clearfield 
co, abt. 18 m. N. N. W. of Clearfield. 


te tetas 


— 
Fig. 207 1. — GN. 
(Penelope cristata.) 


which renders their action uncertain, the simplest of all 
compensation pendulums would be a wooden rod with 
a lead-bob 14 inches long. But all attempts to make 
the rod damp-proof have failed. The most recent com- 
pensation-P. is one analogous to the gridiron-P., and 
composed of zinc and iron, which would probably have 
been discovered long ago if the mode of working zine 
had been known. In these P. the sum of the iron rods 
must be to the zinc ag 17 to 7. The best mode of sus- 
pending clock -P. is by a thin spring; not that the elas- 
tic force of the spring is of any use; but it has the ad- 
vantage of being perfectly free from friction. In com- 
mon clocks, the cock from which the P. hangs is screwed 
to the back-plate of the clock-frame, and has merely a 
slit in it, through which the spring hangs by a piu or 
rivet through its top; but in all the better class of 
clocks, which have heavy P, for their size, the spring is 
screwed fast between two brass or iron chops, and there 
is a large pin through them and the spring, with shoul- 
ders, so that it will just drop tightly into V’s in the two 
sides of the cock. A spring does not bend only at one 
point, as a string does; and therefore n P.-bob hung by 
n spring does not move exactly in a circle, but in a cy- 
cloidal curve; and it was the celebrated Huyghens, 
already mentioned, who first explained that P. swinging 
in this curve have greater isochronal properties than 
those vibrating in arcs of a circle. To explain this 
geometrical curve, however, would here be out of place. 
As the action of gravity is not the same in all latitudes, 
nor yet at all heights above the earth’s surface in the 
same latitude, the vibrations of the P. are slower at the 
equator than at the peles, and increase in quickness with 
the latitudes N. or S., as the centrifugal force decreases, 
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Pen’-fold,n_ A fold or corral for cattle. 
Pen’guin,'y.(Zedl.) A genus of swimming birds, family 
Alcide, which are in the Antarctic what the auks 
are in the Arctic regions. Their bills are similar, but 
they are even less capable of flying than the auks, 
their side appendages being mere apologies for wings, 
covered with scalev-like vestiges of feathers, serving 
them, however, as paddles in the water, through which 
they skim with great celerity. They never venture to 
land except to breed, and can only reach their shallow 
nests on the shore by drawing themselves on their bel- 
lies. They hatch the one egg erect, and they cackle 
like geese. The largest, the Patagonian, (Aptencdytes 
Patagmica, Linn., Fig. 75,) is found in immense flocks 
near the Straits of Magellan, and as far as New Guinea. 
It is of the size of a goose, of a dark-ash color above and 
white beneath; the head and neck, which approach to 
black, are separated by a golden-colored spot at the ears, 
Its flesh is black and oily, but eatable. 
|Pen’-holder, n. A handle or case for a pen. 
Penieil, (pe us.) n. [Lat. penrcillus, a tail, a roll 
of lint, Kc. (Zodl.) A smull tuft of diverging hairs. 
( Mai.) A pledget for wounds or sores. 
Penicil'late, Penicilli‘form, a. (Bot) Tipped 
with a brush of hairs like a camel’s-hair pencil. 
Penicillium, u. ( Bot.) A genus of plants, order Pin- 
gals. Certain monids fonnd on bread, preserves, &c., 
are produced by species of this genns. The so called 
Vinegar-plant, which, by its growth in saccharine liquids 
at moderate temperatnres, converts them into vinegar, 
appears to be a mycelial state of P. glaucum ; and the 
Yeaxt-plant, which by its vegetation at a high tempera- 
ture, causes fermentation in bread, beer, & would seem 
likewise to be a mycelial state of a species of this genus. 
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Penin’sula, n. Lat. pons, nearly, and insula, island.) 
A tract or tongue of land almost surrounded by the sea, 
or connected with the continent by a narrow neck or 
isthinus; a large extent of country joining the main- 
land by a part narrower than the tract itself, as the 


territory constituting Spain and 3 

Peninsula, in Michigan, a township of Grand Traverse 
co.; pop. abt. 441. 

Penin’‘sula, iv Olio, a post- village of Summit co., abt. 
136 m. N.E. of Columbus. 

Penin‘sular, a. lu the form or state of a peninsula; 
pertaining to or inhabiting a peninsula; us, the Henin- 
sular War. 

P. War. (Hist) The name given to the struggle so 
long maintained between Spain and Portugal, aided by 
the British, and the French, at the commencement of 
the present cenlury. 

Penin‘sulate, r. a. To form into a peninsula; to 
encom almost with water, 

Pens. u. [Lat.) The male organ of generation, 

Pen‘istone, a town and purish of England, co. of 
York, on the Don, 7 m. WSS W. of Barnsley. Manuf. 
Woollen and cotton goods. 1p. 6,500. 

Pen‘itence, n. [Fr.; Lat penitentia.) Sorrow or 
grief of heart for sins or offences; contrition; repent 
ance: compunction; remorse. 

Pen'itent, a. (Fr.; Lat, pænitens.) Repentant; con- 
trite; suffering pain or sorrow of heart on acconnt of 
sins, crimes, or offences, 

—n. One who repents of sin; one contrite or sorrowfal 
on account of his transgressions. —One under church 
censure, but admitted to penance.—One under the 
direction of a confessor, 

Order of Penitents of St. Magdalen, (Eccl. Hist.) An 
order established at Marseilles for the suppression of 
vice, 


Pen‘itently, adv. 


Pen‘man, n.; pl. PENNEN. 


Penn, Sik WILLIAM, an 


Peniten'tial, a. [Fr. pénitenticl.] Proceeding from 
or expressing penitence or contrition of heart 

—n. L) 1 Catholic Look containing the rules 
which relate to penance and the reconciliation of 


penitents. 

Peniten’'tially,adv. Ina penitential manner; with 
contrition. 

Penitentiary, (in'shi-a-ry,) a. (Fr. pénitentiaire. 
Relating to peuitence or penance er to the rules an 
measures of penance, A 

—n. One who prescribes the rules and measures of pen- 
ance. — A penitent; one who does penance.— A place 
where penance is enjoined;—hence, a honse of correction, 
or reformatory, in which prisoners are incarcerated for 
punishment and amendment, and compelled to labor; 
a workbonse or state-prison. See PENTTENTIANY System, 

(Eccl.) An office at the Papal court, in which are 
examined and delivered out the secret bulls, graces, or 
dinpensations relating to cases of conscience, confes- 
sion, &c. 

Peniten‘tiaryship, n. Office or condition of a 
penitentiary. 

Peniten'tiary System, There are notably two sya- 
tems of penitentiaries in the United States, each of which 
is claimed to be the best by its partisans, — the Pennsyl- 

vania system and the New York system. By the for- 
mer, convicts ure lodged in separate, well-lighted, and 
well-ventilated cells, where they are required to work 
during stated hours, During the whole time of their 
confinement they ure never permitted to see or speak 
with each other. Their usual employments are show- 
making, weaving, winding yarn, picking wool, and 
such like business. The only punishment to which 
convicts are subject are the privation of food for short 
periods, and confinement without labor in dark but 
woll-aired cells ; this discipline has been fonnd sufficient 
to keep perfect order; the whip and all other corporeal 
punishments are prohibited, The advantages of the 
plan are numerous. Men cannot long remain in soli- 
tude without labor; convicts, when deprived of it, ask 
it as a favor, and, in order to retain it, use, generally, 
their best exertions to do their work well; being en- 
tirely secluded, they are of course unknown to their 
fellow-prisoners, and can form no combination to escape 
while in prison, or associations to prey upon society 
when they are ont; being treated with kindness, and 
afforded banks for their Tastrection and amusement, 
they become satisfied that society does not make war 
upon them, and more disposed to return to it, which 
they are not prevented from doing by the exposure of 
their fellow-prisonera when in a strange place; the In- 
bor of the convicts tend greatly to defray the expenses 
of the prison. The disadvantages which were anticipated 
have been fonnd to be groundless. Among these were 
that the prisoners would be nohealthy; experience has 
proved the contrary: that they would become insano: 
this has also been found to be otherwise: that solitude 
is incompatible with the performance of business; that 
obedience to the discipline of the n could not be 
enforced, These, and all other objections to this sys- 
tem, are by its friends believed to be without force, The 
New York system, adoptedat Auburn, which was proba- 
bly copied from the Penitentiary of Gheut, in Belgium, 
called La Maison de Force, ie founded on the system 
of isolation and separation, .s well as that of Penn- 
2 but with this difference, that in the former 
the prisoners are confined to their separate cells.during 
the night only; during the working-bours in the duy- 
time they labor together in work-shops appropriated to 
their uso. They eat their meals together, but in such a 
manner as not to be able to speak with each other. Si- 
lence is also imposed upon them at their lator. They 
perform the labor of carpenters, blacksmiths, weavers, 
shoemakers, tailors, coopers, gardeners, wood-sawyers, 
&c. The discipline of the prisou is enforced by stripes, 
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inflicted by the assistant keepers, on the backs of the 
risoners; though this punishment is rarely exercised 
he advantages of this plan are that the convicts ure in 
solitary confinement during the night; that their labor, 
by being joint, is more productive; that, inasmuch us a 
clergyman is employed to preach to the prisoners, the 
system affords an opportunity for mental and moral 
improvemeuts, Among the objections made to it are 
that the prisoners have opportunities of communicat- 
ing with each other and of forming plans of escape, 
and, when they are out of prisun, of associating to- 
gether in consequence of their previous acquaintance, 
to the detriment of those who wish to return to virtue, 
and to the danger of the public, that the discipline is 
degrading, and that it engenders Litter resentment iu 
the mind of the convict. — Bouvier. 
With penitence; with repentance, 
sorrow, contrition, or remorse for sin. 


Penk, u. A minnow. 
Pen llyn. in 


lvania, a post- village of Montgom- 


ery con abt. 17 m. N. of Philadelphia, 


Pen kulſe, (-ni/,) n.; pl. Penenives, (-nfvs.) A small 


knife used for making or mending pens. 

A man who professes or 
teaches the nse of the pen in writing or chirography, 
especially, one who writes a good hand; a calligrapher. 
—An authorja literary writer, 


Pen man nip. n. The use of the pen in writing: art 
* 


of writing. — irography ; manner or style of writing ; 

as, fine or bad gee 
nglish admiral who greatly 

distinguished himself against the Dutch in the th cent. 

Admiral Penn was k. at Bristol in 1621, entered the 

navy at an early period, and wascaptain at theage of 23. 

— the restoration he was knighted, and D. in Essex 
n 1670, 


Penn, William, an eminent member of the Society of 


Friends, and founder of the State of Pennsylvania, was 
the son of the preceding, and was k. at London, 13th 
October, 1644. He received a good education, which 
was ae at Christ Church, Oxford; but he dis- 
appointed his father’s expectetions by turning Quaker, 
und was discarded by him, Sir William afterwards re- 
leuted, and sent his son abroad. Young Penn visited 
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France and Italy, and returned to his native country in 
1664. He spent two years in the stody of the law ut 
Lincoln's Inn, and was then sent to Ireland to manage 
his father's estates; but, happening to hear a discourse 
at Cork, by Thomas Loe, n leading Quaker, he reverted 
to his former opinions, and travelled to propagate this 
new faith. He was taken op for preaching, and sent to 
rison; but was released through the interest of his 
ther. After his return to England, he was sent to 
the Tower, on account of a book which he had written; 
and, while there, he composed his principal work, en- 
titled No Cross, no Crown, intended to show the benefit 
of suffering, On his release, he resumed his former 
labors, and was apprehended, with some others, and 
tried for preaching at a conventicle in Gracechurch 
Street, The jury persisted in finding them not gnilty, 
and were fined for acting contrary to the dictates of the 
Judge. Admiral JL was reconciled to his son before his 
death, and left him all his property. He continued firm 
in his attachment to the Society of Friends, and, in 
1677, went on a mission to Holland and Germany, with 
Fox and Barclay. In 1681 he obtained from the Crown, 
in lien of the arrears dne to his father, the grant of the 
pene in N. America, and it was Charles II. who, in 
honor of , proposed the name Pennsylvania. Tha 
code of laws which 7 prepared for the province was 
exalted in aim, comprehensive in scope; yet with slen- 
der exceptions, its details were marvellously practical, 
and if Penn had not the genins of the ruler, he had, 
as few have had, the genins of the legislator. Accom- 
ponies hy emigrants, P. set sail from Deal on the Sth 
ptember, 1852, for America, whither a voyage of nine 
weeks bronght him. The work of organization under 
A vigorous and sagacions guidance rapidly proceeded, 
A few Swedes and Dutch had previously settled in Penn- 
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sylvania, but colonists from most various regions of the 
Old World now poured in. Universal tuleration wus 
proclaimed, a charter of liberties was soletuly conse- 
crated, and a democratic government was established. 
In his dealings with the Indians and their chiefs, P. 
manifested his accustomed magnanimity and justice. 
The capital city, Philadelphia, was planned on a senle 
commensurate with Pennsylvania's expected greatness, 
P's family was in England. Hearing that his wife 
was ill; hearing that bis friend Algernon Sidney had 
a on the seaffuld; hearing that the fury of 
auntieiem was rivalling with the fury of vice: be, in- 
trusting his unfinished undertakings to such men as he 
deemed competent, hurried anxiously back, Daring 
the reign of James II. P. was continually at court, yet 
from no selfish or servile reasons, James had been hia 
father’s friend, and he had always been glad and prompt 
to help A. himself. P. therefore entered the palace that 
he might give the king wise counsels, and counsels 
tending toward mercy. Confiding both in P's fidelity 
and skill, James commissioned him to visit the Urince 
of Orange at the Hogue, to ascertain the prince's views 
on some points, to furnish him with clearer, correcter 
notions on others, —a mission in which P succeeded 
indifferently, The overthrow of James was in more 
than one respect a misfortune for P. In the spring of 
1690 he was arrested on the charge of holding treason- 
able correspondence with the dethroned monarch, The 
absurdity of the charge being swiltly and glaringly 
evident, P was set at liberty, Yet, though his conduct 
continued to be blameless, be was, by an order in conn 
cil, stripped, March 14th, 1602, of bis title to the Pennsayl- 
vanian government—a tyrannical act involving bis utter 
ruin; for, besides that he had risked his whole substance 
in the Pennsylvanian experiment, hie estates, both in 
England und in Ireland, bad been grievously mistnan- 
aged by incompetent or dishonest overseers, An order 
in conneil capriciously restored to Penn, in 1604, that 
Pennsylvanian government of which an order in council 
had so capriciously robbed him, But the ownership of 
territories so extensive was almost barren to him. His 
agents were faithless, and the colonists, though profuse 
in expressions of regard, were in reality angrateful and 
grasping. A visit to his Irish estates preluded 4% 
second expedition to the New World. His family went 
with him to America, though rather from necessity 
than choice, 2's residence in the colony was more 
beneficial to the colonists than to himself. He snggested, 
he promoted, many reforms; above all, he inculeated 
and gave the example of that humane spirit in whick 
he was so far before his age. He branded na iniquitous 
negre slavery, and to the aged, the sick, and the desti- 
tute he was n bountiful almoner. In 1701 he returned 
to England, and, being encumbered with debts, endeay- 
ored to negotiate the sale of Pennsylvania to the crown 
for £12,000. This negotiation was interrapted in 1712, 
through his being attacked by an apopleptic fit, which, 
happening twice afterwards, greatly impaired hic men- 
tal faculties. He survived for six years longer. bnt 
with a constitution much shattered, and quite unfitted 
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for any serious employment. Penn died on the 29th of 
Joly. 1778; and he wns bnried at the village of Jordan, 
Buckinghamehire. Recent attacks on this great man 
have been victoriously refuted. Free from frailty no 
man is; free from vanity perhaps Penn was not. But 
his integrity is unimpeachable. Penn cried “ No Cross, 
no Crown.” He hore the croas, and let us not snatch 
from him the crown, which the unanimous veneration 
of mankind haa bestowed, P was twice married, and 
he left several children, to whom he bequeathed hie 
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estates in England, Ireland, and what remained to him 
in America. The goverument and quit-reuts of Penn- 
sylvania devolved to the sous of the second marriage, 
and by their heirs were sold to the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, atter the War of Independence, for $60,000, 
Montesquieu calls Penn “ the modern Lycurgus.” Penn 
wrote a number of works, which were collected and 
published iu two vols. in 1728. 

Penn, in Jndiana, a township of Jay co.; pop. about 
2,000. — A township of Park co.; pop. abt. 1,600.—A 
township of St. Joseph co.; pop. abt. 3,500. 

Penn, in Jwa, a village of Fayette co., abt. 22 m. N. E. 
of Waterloo. — A township of Guthrie co.; pop. 427. — 
A township of Jefferson co.; pup. 1,573.— A township 
of Johnson co.; pop. 661.— A township of Madison co.; 
pop. 55. 

Penn, in Michigan, a twp. of Cass co.; pop. abt. 1,900. 

Penn, in Mivvsota,a twp. of McLeod co.; pup. abt. 300, 

Penn, in Ot, a twp. of Highland co.; pop. abt. 3,000, 

Penn, in Penasylrani, a township of Berks co.; pop. 
abt ¥,100.— A township of Butler co.; pop. abt. 1,200. 
A township of Centre co.; pop. about 1,400. — A town- 
ship of Chester co.; pop. abt. 1,000.— A township of 
Clearfield co. ; pop. abt. 750. — A township of Hunting- 
don co.; pop. abt. 1.200.— A post-township of Lancas- 
ter co.; pop. abt. 2,200, — A township of Lycoming co.; 
pop. abt. 1,100.— A township of Perry co.; pop. about 
1,600.—A township of Westmoreland co.; pop, abt. 6,200. 

Pen’-name,n. A nomde plume; a pseudonym; a ficti- 
tions mame assumed by an author, as that of “ Boz,” 

loyed by Dickens. 

Pen'nant, Pen' non. n. [Fr. pennon ; Sp. pendon, 
from Lat. penna, a wing, a feather.) A small flag; a 
bannerol. 

(Naut.) A long, narrow piece of bunting carried at 
the mastheads of ships of war, (Sometimes written 
pendent.) — A strap which serves to hook a purchase. 

Broad pennant, à square piece of bunting hoisted at 
the main masthead of an admiral’s or commedore's ship. 

Pen'nar. a river of British India, rising in Mysore, and 
after an E. course of 270 m. falling into the Bay of Ben- 
gal, In Lat. 119 45° N., Lon. 79° 51’ E. 

Pen nate, Pen'nated. n. [From Lat. penna, fea- 
ther, wing.) Wing-shaped; plumed. (Bot.) See Pix- 
NATE. 

Pennatula’cea, n. (Zodl.) See ALCYONARIA. 

Penned, pen.) a. Having wings or plumes. 

Pen ner. n. A writer; one who uses a pen. 

Penn Forest, in Pennsylvania, a township of Carbon 
co.: pop. abt. 700. 

Penn Haven, in Pennsylvania, a post- village of Car- 
iT of Mauch Chunk. 

Pen'nlform. Lat. penna, feather, and forma, 
form.) resenting the form of a plume or feather, 


Pennig’erous, a. fiat. penna, feather, and gerere, 


to bear.) Bearing feathers or quills, 
Pew ‘niless, a. Moneyless; poor; destitute of money; 
rty-stricken. 
lessness, n. 
impecuniosity. 

Pen’‘ninerved, 4. (Bot.) Same as pumately veined 
or nervel. 

Pennington, in Arkansas, a township of Bradley co.; 
pop, abt. 1,400, 

Pennington, in New Jersey, a post-village of Mercer 
co., about 8 m. N. of Trenton. 

Pen'nington ville, in /eansylomia, a post-village 
of Chester ch., abt. 48 m. W. of Philadelphia. 

Penning. u. Act or manner of writing. — Writing; 
composition. 

Penn Line, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Craw- 
ford co., abt. 24 m, W. of Meadville. 

Pen non, n. (Fr., from Lat. penna, a feather.) The 
flag of a knight, in the Middle Ages, who had not at- 
tained the dignity of banneret. It differed from the 
banner by being pointed at the end.— In modern times 
a banner; a streamer; a standard, 

Penn Run, formerly GREENVILLE, in Pennsylvania, a 
post-villuge of Indiana co, abt. 147 m. W. of Harrisburg. 

Penns bury, in Peansylcania, a township of Chester 
co. 

Penn's Cove, in Washington Territory, a village and 

ort of Island co, on Whidby’s Island. It is said to 
fave one of the finest harbors in the world, 

Penn's Creek. in Pennsyleania, enters the Susque- 
hanna, between Union and Snyder cos. 

Penn's Grove, in New Jersey, a post-village of Salem 
co., abt. 12 m. N. of Salem. 

Penn’s Grove, in Pennsylrania, a village of Dela- 
ware co,, abt. 3 m. S. W. of Media. 

Pennsville, in Ohio, a post-village of Morgan co., 
abt. 34m. 8 by E. of Zanesville, 

Pennsville, in Penn-ylrania, a village of Chester 
co., abt. 8 m. 8. of West Chester. — A post-village of 
Fayette co, abt. 40 m. S. E. of Harrisburg. — A village 
of Lycoming co, abt. 3 m. N. of Muncy. 

Pennsylva‘nia, one of the largest and most impor- 
tant States of the American Union, between Lat. 39° 
40’ and 40° N., and Lon. 74 40“ and 80° 40 W., is 
bounded N. and N. E. by the State of New Vork; E. New 
Jersey; S. Maryland, Delaware, and W. Virginia; and 
W. by Ohio. It is separated from New Jersey by the 
Delaware River and the upper part of Delaware Bay, 
which also unites it with the Atlantic. The greatest! 
length of the State is 303 m.. and its maximum breadth! 
176 m.; or, in other words, it has an average length of 280 
aq. m., with a general breadth of 158 gq. m., giving an ares: 
of 46,010 g. m. Gen. Dese. The surface of the State is! 
level in the S. E., hilly and monntainous in the interior, 
and generally level or arable in the W. The Alleghany 
Mountains occupy all the central part, covering, with 
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their ramifications, more than half its area, These 
ridgy tracts all tend N. E. and S. W., those E. of the Alle- 
gbany range being abrupt und precipitous, while W. the 
surface declines toward the Ohio river and Lake Erie in 
graded slopes. The passes of this inner range are abt. 
2,000 ft. above sea- 
level, the lower 
valleys of theOuio 
where it leaves 
the State, and the 
et n skirting 

ke Erie, being 
abt. 800 und 650 
feet respectively. 

e inner valley 
by which the Sus- 
quchanna flows 
has but an in- 
ferior elevation 
above the sea, and 
it takes up a large 
area, dividing the 
mountainous belt. 
The mountains of 
P.arecomponents 
of the great Appalachian chain, and form a succession 
of ridges, running in parallels, generally in a direction 
S.W. to „and presenting, in some parts, summits 
elevated 3.000 ft. The principal valleys of the moun- 
taiu region are those of Chester, Wyoming, Lackawanna, 
Juniata, Cumberland, and Monongahela. The chief 
rivers are the Susquehanna, traversing the centre of 
the State, und the largest stream flowing into the At- 
lautic in the U. States; the Delaware, with its afflucuts, 
the Lehigh aud Schuylkill; the Juniata, tributary to 
the Susquehanna; and, in the W., the Alleghany and 
Monongahela, uniting at Pittsburg to form the Ohio. 
In the N. W., Luke Erie borders on the State a distance 
of 45 miles. Clim, The climate is changeable, though, 
upon the whole, one of the most agreeable aud temper- 
ate in the Union. The season of frost and snow seldom 
exceeds three months, the winter commencing about 
the first two weeks of Dec., and terminating from the 
Ist to the lath of March. The heat of summer is seldom 
oppressive, except in low situations. Near the sea-coust 
the temperature of winter is severe, varying in the 
months of Jau. and Feb. from 14° to 28° Fuhr. Soil and 
Prod, The soil in the E. part of the State is partly light 
and sandy, but in the interior plains and valleys it isa 
deep, rich lonm; there are few absolately sterile tracts, 
and, in general, this is one of the most productive parts 
of the Union, yielding most of the finer fruits of tem- 
perate climates in the greatest luxuriance. Almost 
every kind of grain is raised, but wheat is the staple, 
and P. may be said to be, emphatically, a wheat-grow- 
ing country.—Geol. and Min. Thie geological formations 
of the State are limited to a few only of the great divi- 
sions of the rocks. These are metamorphic (including 
the gneissic as well as the altered lower paleozoic 
groups); the paleozoic series, from the Potsdam sand- 
stone to the coal measures; and the middle secondary 
red sandstone. In i the limestones, with the excep- 
tions hereafter noticed, are confined to a well-defined 
belt running E.N.E. and W. S. W. across the State, 
bounded on the N. W. by the main range of the Alle- 
ghanies, and on the S.E. by the ridge known as the 
South Mountains. In this belt the upper and the lower 
silurian lime-rocks appear in innumerable outcrops. 80 
general is the distribution of limestone within the re- 
gion indicated, that it would be hard to name a district, 
save in the anthracite coal basins, which does not pos- 
sess a convenient source of lime of sufficient purity for 
agricultural use. S. of South Mountains there are three 
limestoue regions —that known as the limestone val- 
ley of York and Lancaster counties the marble forma- 
tion of southern Montgomery, central Chester, and 
southern Lancaster; and a narrow belt entering the 
centre of Bucks co. at the Delaware, and extending 
nearly across the Delaware. Throughout the coal-fields 
of the W. section of the State carboniferous limestone 
is found outcropping along the borders of streams and 
in similar locations, in quantity very variable, but grad- 
ually increasing in proportion to the other carboniferous 
rocks until the Ohio line is reached, E. is rich in min- 
eral wealth, possessing vast quantities of coal, iron, and 
salt, &c. Anthracite coal is found E. of the Alleghanies, 
extending over a vast area (see MINERAL Coa). Bitu- 
minous coal is found nearly everywhere W. of the moun- 
tains, and large quantities are consumed at Pittsburg and 
elsewhere in the smelting of iron. The area of this 
coal-field embraces nearly 13,000 sq. m., and extends 
through 24 counties. Block coal, a most valuable species 
of semi-cannel coal, is found in Mercer co. The product 
of coal for 1880 was 45.458,317 tons, of which 27,433,329 
tons were anthracite. The discovery of PETROLEUM (. v.). 
has added another great source of wealth, and immense 
quantities are exported to all parts of the world, The 
oil is conducted through pipes, laid underground, and 
delivered at slipping points ata small cost. In the pro- 
duction of iron and steel in blast furnaces, rolling-mills. 
steel works, forges and bloomeries, P. takes the first 
rank. The capital invested in these Industries in the 
U. S., in 1840, amounted to 8320.97 J. 88, of which P. 
furnished 46 per cent. The total product was 7,265,140 
tons, of which P. produced 3,616,608 tons, or nearly 50 
per cent. In 1880 P. produced 2.173.415 tons of iron-ore 
or 27-09 per ce of the total production the United 
States. Salt is obtained from springs to the amount of 
about 1,700,000 bushels yearly. Marble, slate, limestone, 
copper, zinc, &c., are also found, Agric, Most branches 
of agricultural industry are in a comparatively advanced 
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state. Horses and cattle, especially the former, are par- 

ticularly good. P. is one of the principal wool-growing 

States. The following figures exhibit a tabulated view 

of the agricultural operations of the State during the 

years las and IO. For United States census of 1870, 

which will be found valuable as furnishing the statis- 

tica for comparing the growth of this commonwealth, 
see page 2007. 

Ami. cropjA. under Amt a. under 

Products. 50. att. L., 3880.” ente. 1580, 

0 913,685 Fo 

312 19.462 405 

| 363,621 


1.374.241 


„ ibs >.. 


tons . . 2.48. 0 


P. ranks as third in the production of tobacco, being 
exweled only by Virginia and Kentucky. This pro- 
duction, comparatively a recent one for Pennsylvania, 
has assumed large proportions, and more tobacco is said 
to be raised in Lancaster connty of this State than in 
any county in the Union. In the production of rye 
she stands first Farm stock was reported in 1868 in 
numbers and values as follows: Horses 408, 600: mules 
15,549; oxen and ether cattle 721,362; milch cows 
663,955; sheep 3,015,581; swine 919,251. These items 
of farm stock had increased in 1880, to the following, 
viz.: Horses 533,587 ; mules 22.914; oxen 15,062; milch 
cows 854155; other cattle 861.019; sheep 1,776,595 ; 
swine 1,187,968.—Pol. Div. The commonwealth is divided 
into 67 counties, as follows: 


Clinton, 
Columbia, 
Crawford, 
Cumberland, 
Dauphin, 
Delaware, 
Elk, 

Ene, 
Fayette, 
Forest, 
Franklin, 
Fulton, 
Greene, 
Huntingdon, 


Indiana, 


Adams. 
Alleghany, 
Armstrong, 
Beaver, 
Bedford, 
Berks, 
Blair, 
Bradford, 
Bucks, 
Butler, 
Cambria. 
Cameron, 
Carbon, 
Centre, 
Chester, 


Pike, 
Potter, 
Schuylkim, 


Montgomery, 

Montour, Washington, 
Northampton, Wayne, 
Northumberland, Westmoreland, 


P. + 

Clarion, Jefferson, Philadelphia, 

Clearfield, Juniata, Lackawanna, formed in 1878. 
Cities and Towns, The chief centres of urban wealth 
and population are Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Harrisburg, 
Stute cup.), Reading, Lancaster, Pottsville, Scranton, 

yilkesbarre, Carbondale, Easton, Eric, Allentown, 
York, Chumbersburg, Oil City, Mauch Chunk, &c.—Goet. 
By the new constitution, adopted Dec. 16, 1873, the 
legislative power is vested in a general assembly, con- 
sisting of a senate and a house of representatives. The 
latter, apportioned recording to the number of taxable 
inhabitants, are chosen every second year, and the 
number is limited to 200, The State is divided into 50 
senutorial districts, as nearly equal in population as 
may be, and each district is entitled to elect one sena- 
tor. The General Assembly meets on the firkt Tuesday 
of January every second year, and at other times when 
convened by the Governor. When the General Assem- 
bly is convened in special session, there is no legisla- 
tion upon subjects other than those designated in the 

roclamation of the Governor calling such session. No 

w is passed except by bill, and all bills for raising 
revenue originate in the house of representatives. The 
executive department consists of a governor, lieutenant- 
governor, secretary of the commonwealth, attorney- 
general, auditor-general, state treasurer, secretary of in- 
ternal aflairs.and a superintendent of public instruction. 
The supreme executive power is vested in the Governor, 
who is chosen on the day of general election, by the 
qualified electors of the Commonwealth. He holde his 
office during four year, from the third Thursday of 
January next ensuing his election, and is not eligible 
to the office for the next succeeding term. The Licu- 
tenant-Governor is chosen at the same time, in the ume 
manner, for the sume term, and subject to the same 
provisions as the Governor; he is president of the sen- 
ate, but has no vote unless they be equally divided, 
The Governor is commander-in-chief of the army and 
navy of the Commonwealth, and of the militia, except 
when they are called into the uctunl service of the 
United States. He nominates, and. by und with the 
consent of two-thirds of all the members of the senate, 
appoints the officers of the Commonwealth. In case of 
the death, conviction or impeachment, resignation or 
other disability of the Governor, the powers, duties, 
and emoluments of the office, for the remainder of the 
term, devolve upon the Lieutenant-Governor, The ju- 
dicial power is vested in a supreme court, in courts of 
common pleas, courts of oyer and terminer and general 
jail delivery, courts of quarter sessions of the peace, 
orphans’ courts and magistrates’ courts; the supreme 
court consists of 7 judges, who are elected for a term 
of 21 years, by the qualified electors of the State at 
large. The judge whose commission first expires is 
chief-justice. The judges of the county courts are 
chosen by the elect: rs of the districts over which they 
are to preside for a term of 10 years. Justices of the 
peace, or aldermen, are elected fur a term of 6 years. 
Ihe right of suffrage is allowed to every male citizen of 
the age of 21 years, having resided in the State 1 year, 
and in the electoral district where he offers his vote 2 
months immediately preceding the election, and having 
within 2 years paid a State or county tax, which shall 
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have been assessed at least 2 months before the election. 
The genera) election is held anuually, on the Tuerda 

next following the first Monday of November. All 
elections for city, ward, boronghi, and township offices 
are held on the third Tuesday of February, The General | 
Assembly, by general law, designates the courts und 
judges by whom the several classes of election contests 
blwll Le tried. The State is represented in the National | 
Congres by 2 senators aud 28 members of the lower 


Public Works. The Commonwealth has u very extensive 
system of internal communication, by roads, railways, 
and canals, The Pennsylvauia Central, connecting 
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Philadelphia with Pittsburg, and thence with its nu- 
merous ramifications West, is perhaps the largest rail- 
row! corporation in the world, representing a total cash 
capital of $50,000,000, (p, 2111.) The Reading R. R. from 
Philadelphia to Pottsville, and thence with numerous 
lateral branches, and the Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western R. R., from Scranton to New York, have the 
heaviest coal tonnage of any rowls in the world. Among 
other R. R. may be named the two ronds to New York; 
the Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore; the Cata- 
wissa; Philadelphia and Erie, connecting Philadelphia 
with the great lakes; N. Pennsylvania, Ac. The so-called 
“oll-regions” are served by a branch of the Atlantic 
and Great Western, and also of the Pennsylvania Cen- 
tral; and the immense quantities of ponoru exported 
from this district gives rise to considerable traffic. In 
1878, there were not loes than 150 trunk and branch 
lines in operation, in all nearly 6,000 miles in extent— 
representing @ total cost amounting to $744,000,000, 
There were also numerous canals, in part constructed 
4 private e and in part by the State govt, 
The grand canal between Philadelphia and Pittsburg, 
a distance of 395 miles, connects the Delaware with the 
Ohie, and is second in importance only to the Erie 
Canal in the State of New York. It has, with its va- 
rious lateral branches, an aggregate length of 500 miles, 
the total expense of completion having been nearly 
$20,000,000, Among the canals are the Schuylkill 
Canal, from Philadelphia to Port Carbon, 108 miles 
long, with 129 locks, and completed at a cost of 82. 
500,000; the Lehigh Canal, and the Lackawanna Canal, 
25 miles long, with which a railroad is connected, the 
total cost of both having been $2,000,000. The canal 
system of the State altogether aggregates 973 im., con- 
structed at a cost of $55,660,397, — Manuf. The manu- 
facturing interests of the State are both various and 
extensive, being celebrated not only for the working 
of iron and the manufacture of steel and glass, but also) 
for her textile industries, Cotton-stuffe and yarn are 
extensively produced, bringing P. next in rank to Mas- 
suchusetta in the manufacture of these fabrica. Steam- 
engines, machinery, cutlery, nails, stoves, leather, chem- 
foals. kc., are largely made. The value of the total pro- 
duction of pigiron, anthracite and bituminous conl, 
in 1880, according to the 10th census, was $204.014.555. 
The total value of manutactured products. in 1850, was 
87 1,808.5. The principal foreign trade of the State 
centres in Phila, but itis partly also carried on through 
N York, Baltimore and New Orleans —Edue., de. The 
public school system established in J is of a very high 
and extended order, The State is divided into 12 nor- 
mal districts, and cach district is authorized to erecta 
State Normal School, The first institution established 
under this Iaw was the Normal School for the Second 
District, at Millersville, in Lancaster ch recognized by 
State authority in 1859, The Normal School for the 
Twelfth District, at Edinboro’, in Erie co., was recog- 
nized in 1861; for the Fifth District, at Mansfield, Tioga 
coin 1852, and for the Third District, named“ Keystone 
Normal School,” in 1866, In 1880, 10 were in operation. 
The State possesses no achool-fund, and the revenues 
for scholastic purposes are derived chiefly from taxation 
in the varions districts, The estimated value of school 
property is $10,000,000, and the expense of maintaining 
he schools, for 1881, was over $10,000,000, In 1880, the 

ublicschools numbered nearly 20,000, attended hy nearly 
000,000 pupils; education is, as yet, not compulsory, 
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Orphans’ schools, established since the Civil War, are car- 
Tied on at an annual expense of abont $400,000. The char- 
itable irstitutions of P. tally with her wonderful progress 
and prosperity, and her penitentiary system is conducted 
with admirable efficiency, (See Pexrrentiany SYSTEM.) 
Besides the several State Asylums for the Insane at 
Harrisburg, Norristown, &c., the State makes annually 
liberal appropriations to numerous philanthropic and 
churitable institutions; such as Asylum for the Blind, 
the Deaf and Dumb, Lusane, Kc. located at Philadelphia; 
and also to Houses of Refuge for juvenile offeuders, at 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh; and other institutions 
for which P. is celebrated, and in which the early 
Friends or Quakers arquired a notable reputation.— 
Religian. Almost all religious sects are to be found in 
P. The relative numerical superiority in the faith of 
the early settlers, the Friends, has disappeared, but 
their excellent example still aninates this great com- 
monwealth, and the name of Penn (q. v.). is hell in 
Veneration, as attested by the spontaneous effurts to 
celebrate his memory during the festivities of the recent 
Bi-Ceatennial of 1852.—Hist. The country about Del- 
aware Bay was first settled by the Swedés, but they 
made comparatively little progress in the occupa- 
tion of the country, and under the English 
jurisdiction generally established in 1664. In 1681, 
the 2 W. of the Delaware was granted by royal 
charter to William Penn (J. v., who colonized it; and, 
by the industry and high character of his co-relig- 
ionists, the Society of Friends, by cultivating peace 
with the Indians, and encouraging emigration, founded 
a flourishing state, which, long before the Revolution, 
became the seat of learning, wealth, and refinement. 
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Under the charter granted to Wm. Penn, the region | 
forming the present State of Delaware was included, 
and the two colonies continued to be se joined until the 
Revolution of 1776. During the Warof Revolution, Phil- | 
adelphia was the chief city and capital of the federation, 
and Brandywine, Germantown, Valley Forge, and other 
ints, were the scenes of memorable events, which be- 
ong to the national history, and are noticed in this! 
book under their different names. Independence was 
first proclaimed here, and the whole colony took a de- 
cided part in the final establishment of American lit. 
erty. In the Civil War, too, they were not less distin- 
guished, the Commonwealth sending to the national 
army 270 regiments and several unattached companies | 
of volunteers, numbering in all 387,254 men. P. was) 
also the scene of one of the most important and most 
sanguinary battles of the lust war, that of Gettysburg, 
commemorated by a splendid monument Fig. 2076). 60 
feet high, designed and built by James G Batterson, of 
Hartford, and inaugurated in the National Cemetery of | 
Gettysburg, July 4th, 1869. Next to the Friends, the 
most important immigration has been that of the Ger- 
mans; who, from 1750, have peopled, almost entirely. 
several connties adjoining Philadelphia. Fp. (1870)! 
8,515,903; (1880) 4 .786 (including 85,342 colored), A 
which 2,136,635 are males and 2,146,151 females, P. 2007. 


The State has established an Agricultural College at Pennsylvanlaburk. in Jnd., a vil, of = co. 


Bellefonte, Centre co, with branches in Chester and In- Penny. n.; pl. Pence, or Pevntes. 


diana conntics, endowed with bags of lands by 


the general government, and from which great improves, 
ments are anticipated by the more close union of theo- 


fl F [A. penéo, 
peninc ; Ger. pfennig, half a farthing.| An English; 
copper coin, the value of which is one-twelfth of a shil-| 
ling, or about 2 centa. 


retical and practical farming. In addition to a prepara- —Proverbially, a small sam ; a groat; a ativer. 


tory course, it has three courses of four years each: elas- 
sical, scientific, and agricultural; tuition is fres and open 


Pen'n 
journal at so much a line; a venal writer. 


-a-liner, n. One who writes for a public, 


to both sexes. The endowment reaches $500,000, und the Penn Tan. in New York, a post-village, cap. of Yates 


farm contains 400 acres. Besides the University of Penn-| 
sylvania, located at Philadelphia, there are over 50 colle- 
giate, theological, and professional schools, come of them, 
as for example, the Lehigh University, with liberal en- 


Pen'ny-cress, n. (Hot) 


co., abt. 102 m. W. of Albany. It is an active manufac- 
turing place, and carries on an extensive inland trade. 
Pop. (180) 3,497. 

See THLaspt. 


dowments and magnificent buildings, The Soldiers’ Pen'ny-grass, n. (Bat. Same as PENNYROYAL. 


Tv. a. 


Pen sive. a. 


PENS 1897 


Pen nypack Creek, in Pennsylvania, flows into the 
Delaware near Hulmesburg. 

Pen'nyroyal, n. (B4.) See Mentas and Heproma, 

Pen'nyweight, n. A weight equal to 24 grains, or 
the Aſth part of au Ounce troy. This was the weight of 
the silver peuny in the time of Edward I. 

Pen'‘ny-wise, a. Saving of sinall sums at the hazard 
of larger; niggardly on important occasions; bence, 
the phrase penny-wise and pound foolish, 

Pen ny-wert, u. (t.) Beo lypnocorrie and Ou. 
ARIA. 

Pen ny-worth. (-wurt/,) u. As much as is bought for 
a penny.—A purchase; anything bought or sold for 
money ; something advantageously purchased, or for lesa 
than its worth. — A small quantity. 

Penob'scot, in Maine, au important river, rising by 
several branches among the Green Mountains in Somer- 
set co..and flowing E. and N. EK. into Piscataquis co.. ex- 
pands into the Chesuncouk Lake. Thence, receivin; 
numerous streams and the surplus waters of severn 
lakes, it flows S. E. to Mattawanikeag, in Penobscot cos, 
where, receiving its largest «fluent, the Mattawamkeng 
River, and turning to the S. by W., it enters the Atlantic 
Ocean by a large embouchure called Penobscot Bay, be- 
tween Hancock and Waldo cos, Total length abt. 300 m. 

—AN. by E. co., adjuining Canada on the N.; area, ut. 
3,200 aq. m. Rirers. St. John, Penulacot, Aroostook, 
Piscataquis, Sebovis, and numerous smaller streams, be- 
sides many lakes. Surface, much diversified: soil, pen- 
erally fertile, producing Indian corn, potatoes, wheat, 
and hay, in considerable quantities. Cip. Bangor. Pop. 
(1880) 70,478. 

—A post-township and port of entry of Hancock co., on 
the E. side of Penobscot Bay, abt. 87 m. E. of Augusta; 
pop. abt, 1,900, 

Penolog ical, a. 
public punishments. 

gprs a m — poiné, punishment, and lagos, dis- 
course, } he science of public punishment; pæn- 
ology. 

Penon de Velez, ( pen'ym de r a fortified sen- 
port-town belonging to Spain, on an elevated rock, on 
the African side of the Strait of Gibraltar, 50 m. S. E. 
of Centa. 

Pen'‘-rack, n. A rack for pens; a pen-bolder. 

Penrith, a town of England, co. of Cumberland, 15 m. 
BRE of Carlisle. Manuf, Woollen, cotton, and linen 
goods. 1 v. 7,600. 

Penryn’, « town of England, co. of Cornwall, at the 
— of Falmouth barbor, 2 m. from Falmouth; pop, 

000, 

Pensacola. in Florida, a town, port of entry, cap of 
Escambia che on the W. shore of Pensacola Bay, abt. 
180 m. W. of Tallahassee, It has one of the sulest and 
best barbors in the Gulf of Mexico, having 21 ft. of water 
on the bar, and a gradually rising sandy shore, The 
town is regularly laid out and generally well built, It 
is the U. States naval station, and has a marine hospital, 
Its trade in lumber aud timber is very important, J op. 
(1880) 6,846, 

Pensaco'la Bay, in Florida, au inlet of the Gulf of 
Mexico, between Santa Rosa and Escambia cos, It is 
abt, 27 m in length, by a maximum breadth of 12 m. 
It receives the Escambia River and several less impor- 
tant streama. The harbor is sheltered by Santa Rosa 
Island, and the entrance is defended by 4 forts — Furt 
Pickens, on the W. extremity of the island, and Forts 
McCrea and Barrancas, on the mainland, 

PFensau kee. in Wiremein, a small river flowing into 
Green Bay from Oconto c. — A post-village and town- 
ship of Oconto co., abt. 6 m. S. W. of Oconto; total pop. 
abt 600. 

Pensau kin Creek, in New Jersey, enters the Dela- 
ware River between Burlington and Camden co, 

Pen'sile, (, a. = pensilis, from pendeo, to hang.) 
Pendent; suspended; supported above the ground, 

Pen’'sileness, „. The state of being pensile. 

Pension, ( pen'shon,) n. [Fr.; Lat, pensio, from pendo, 
to weigh.) A payment made; as, rent, wages, Kc. 

— An annual allowance of a sum of money to u person by 
government in consideration of past services, — An un- 
nual payment by an individual to an old or disabled ser- 
vant.— An annual allowance made by government to 
retired officers, disabled soldiers, or the families of 
soldiers killed or dying in the public service, — A French 
boarding-house, or Lhourding-school, 

To grant a pension to, 

Pen sionary. a. Fr. pensionnaire.] Maintained by 
A pension; receiving a pension. — Consisting in, or per- 
taining to a pension. 

—n. A pensioner: one who receives a pension. 

Grand I'ensionary. ( Hist.) An appellation formerly 
given to the chief magistrate of Holland in its republi- 
can days. The Pensionary was the president of the 
council of state, or the . Ali of the Seven United 
Provinces, and first minister of the republic. His term 
of election was for five years, but he was generally pro- 
longed in his office, and often retained it for life. 

Pensioner, | pen'shun-+r,) n. One who receives a pen- 
sion. — A dependant, — A student of the second rank at 
Cambridge, Eugland, who pays for bis bourd and other 
charges. 


Belonging to, or descriptive of, 


Fr. pensif, from Lat penen, to weigh, to 
ponder | Thoughtful; employed in serions study or re 
flection: thoughtfal and sad from care, trouble, or sor- 
row; sorrowful; melancholy. — Expressing thoughtlul- 
ness with sadness. 


Pen’sively, adv. With thougthfulness: with gloomy 


seriousness or some degree of melancholy. 


Pen'siveness, n. Gloomy thoughtfulness; melan- 


choly; seriousness from depressed spirits. 
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PENT 


Pen’-slides, (-slidz,) n. An instrument for drawing 
Maps or plans. 

Pen’-stock, n. The barrel of a pump.—The handle of 
a pen. 

Pent, imp. and pp. from Pen, q. v. 

=n. A confined accumulation, — Milton, 

Pen’'ta-capsular. a. Gir. pente, five, and Lat. cap- 
sula, small box.) (int.) That has five capsules or cells. 

Pen’'taceros, n. (Zoil.) See ASTERIADS. 

Pen 'ta-chord, n. [From Gr. pente, five, and chorde, 
a string.) (Mus.) An instrument of music with five 
strings. — An order or system of five sounds. 

Pentacoc'cous, a. From Gr. pente, five, and encens, 
a berry, a kernel.) (Hot.) Having tive cocci. See Coccus. 

Pentae’rinite, n. [Fr., from Gr. pente, five, and 


cri nom. a lily.) Zul. and Pal.) One of the genus Pen- 

tacrinus, containing radiata having five-angled joints. 

Pentacros‘tic, a. (From Gr. pente, five, and arcrosti- 
con, avrostic.] (Pros) A set of verses so disposed as to 
each verse — Worcester, 

Pentagon. n. [Ur. pente, five, and gonia, an angle.) 
quently five sides. 

Pentag’onal, Pentag’onous, a. [Fr.; Lat. pen- 

Pentag’onally, a/v. With five angles. 

Pen'tagraph, n. Same as PANTOGRAPH, g. v. 
ing to a pentagraph, 

Pentagyn in. n. [Fr. pentagynie, ſrom Gr. pente, and 
system characterized by having five styles. 

Pentahe'dral, Pentahe'drous, a. Having five 

Pentahe'dron, n. [Gr. pent, and hedra, a seat.) A 
solid figure having five equal sides or faces. 
tallng.) Exhibiting five ranges of faces, one above an- 
other, each range containing six faces. — Worcester, 
(Bot.) Consisting of five parts, as a flower, 

Pentam ‘eter, u. Gr. pente, and metron, measure.) 
either dactyls or spondees, the third a spondee, and the 
last two anapests. 

Pentun drin. n. [Gr. pente, five, and aner, a mit] 
The fiith class in the artificial system of Linneus, ant 
stamens on the same flower. This is the largest and 
most comprehensive class in the sexual system, number 
ment of stamens. 

Pentan’gle, u. A pentagon. (R.) 

Having five corners or angles. 
Pentapet'nlous. a. (Gr. pente, and petalon, petal.] 
Pentaphyl lous, . (Gr. pente, five, and phyllon, 

leaf.| (Bot) Having five leaves. 

(Pros) A measure comprising five feet taken together. 
Pentapolis. (Avec. Geog.) A name given by the 

able for having five distinguished cities. The most cele- 

brated was the Pentapolis Cyrenaica, of which the five 

Apollonia. 

Pen taptote. u. [Gr. pente, and pfotos, fallen, from 

Pen'tarchy. n. [Gr. pentarchia, from ꝓente, five, and 
arche, dominion.] A goverument in the hands of five 

Pentasper’mous, a. [Gr. penta, and sperma, seed. ] 
( Bot.) Possessing five seeds, 

A composition comprising five verses, 
Penta'‘style.n. Gr. cn. und stylos,a pillar.) (Arch.) 
Pen'tateuch, (-ti/,) n. Fr. pentatewjue ; Gr. pente, 

and tenchos, u book.) The five books of Moses, being the 

Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy. 
Pentateu’chal, a. Relating to the Pentateuch, 

Hist.) A Jewish festival; so called because it was ob- 

on the fiftieth day after the feast of unleavened 
day after the feast of the Passover. Being celebrated 
seven weeks after the Passover, it also obtained the 
beginning of the harvest, and seems to have been insti- 
tuted as an acknowledgment of the goodness of Godin 
later times as Commemorating the giving of the law on 

Mount Sinai, according to the construction put on 

tongues upon the apostles on the same day, as given in 

Acts ii, has cansed its observance to be continued 

name of Wiat-Sunday; and in Germany by that of 

Pfingsten. 

suutide. 

Pentelican, a. Belonging or having reference to 

Penteni'sia, or Pentene’sia, a group of small 
islands in the Gulf of gina, Greece, 10 m. N. W. of 


Most of them are found in a fossil state. 
have five acrostics of the same name in five divisions of 
(Geom.) A plane tigure having five angles, and conse- 
tagonu-.) Having five corners or angles. 
Pentagraph'ie. Pentagraph’ical, a. Pertain- 
gune, female | ( Bot.) An order of plants in the Linnaan 
equal sides, 
Pentahexahe'dral, a. [Fr.pentaherwdre.) (Crys- 
Pentam’erons, a. Gr. pente, five, and meros, part.] 
( Port.) A verse of five feet, of which the first two are 
—a. Possessing five metrical feet. 
so named from having fire distinct and unconnected 
five prevailing more frequently thau any other arrange- 
Pentan’gular, a. (Gr. pente, and Eng. angular.) 
( Bot.) Possessing five petals, as a flower. 
Pentap‘ody, n. Gr. pente, and pous, podos, foot.) 
ancient Greeks to certain countries which were remark- 
cities were Berenice, Arsinoë, Ptolemais, Cyrene, and 
piptein, to fall.] (Gram.) A noun possessing five cases. 
persana. 
Pen'tastich, ,.) n. (Gr. pente, and stichos, a line.] 
A workin which there are five rows of columns. 
firat five books of the Old Testament; viz, Genesis, 
Pen'tecost, n. Gr. prntecostos, the fittieth.] (Hel 
: i e. the fifteenth of the month Nisan, and next 
name of tho Feast of Weeks. It occurred about the 
giving the fruits of the earth. It was also consideredin 
Ero xix. The narrative of the descent of the fiery 
among Christians. In England it is known by the 
Pentecostal, a. Pertaining to Pentecost or to Whit- 
Mount Pentelicus, near Athens, or to its fine marbles. 
Egina. 


Pent’-house, n. [Fr. pente, a slope, from Lat. pendere, | 
to hang. and ouse.) A shed standing aslope from the 
main wall or building. 

Pen'tice, n. [From Lat. pendere, to hang down.] 
(Arch.] A sloping roof. (k.) 

Pen'tile, n. Sve PANTILE. 

Pent’-roof,n. A roof whose slope is on one side only. 

Pen’-trough, (ruf) A pen-stock. 

Pents'temon, or PENTES'TEMON, n. (Bot.) A genus 
of plants, order Scrophuluriacer. They are perennial 
herbs, rarely having woody stems, branching, panicu- 
late, with opposite leaves; and showy red, violet, blue, 
or white flowers. P. pubescens, the Beard-tongue, is a 
handsome plant growing on river-banks, bluffs, hills, 
and barrens, in the Middle and Western States. 

Pent Water, in Michigan, a post-village and town- 
ship of Oceana co., abt. 24 m. N. of Claybank; total pop. 
abt. 350. 

Pe'nult, Penulti’‘ma, Penulti‘mate, n. [iat 
penwtimus, from pene, almost, and ultimus, lust.) 
(Gram. and Pros.) The last syllable ofa word except one. 

Penum bra. n. [Fr. pénombre, from Lat. pæne, and 
umbra, a shade.) (Astra.) The partial shade or ob- 
scurity observed on the margin of the perfect shade in 
an eclipse. Round cach of the larger black spots ou the 
sun's surface there is almost always seen an extensive 
zone of a less dark tint, the contours of which are well- 
defined, like those of the dark spot. This zone is also 
called penumbra, 

( Painting.) The boundary of shade and light, where 
the one blends with the other, the gradation being 
almost imperceptible ; — called also hals-tint, 

Penum’bral, a. Pertaining to, or resembling, a pe- 
numbra, 

Penu'rious, a. [It. penurioso.] Excessively saving 
or sparing in the use of money; parsimonious; close; 
miserly; as, a penurious man. — Scunty; affording lit- 
tle; us. a penurious spring. 

Penu’riously, adv. In a saving or parsimonious 
manner; with scanty supply. 

Pena’riousness, . the state or quality of being 
penurious; niggardliness; a sordid disposition to save 
Money; scantiness; not plenty. 

Pen'ury. n. Fr. pénurie; Lat. penuria, from Gr. peina, 
hunger] Need; indigence; want of the necessaries of 
life; want of property; absence of means or resources. 

Pen’-woman, u., pl. PeN-womeN. Au authoress; a 
woman who writes. 

Pen’za, a city of European Russia, cap. of a govt. of 
same name, on the Sura, 130 m. W. N W. of Saratov; 
Lat, 53° 11’ N., Lon. 45° 38’ E. Manuf. Leather and 
soap. Pop. 27,260. 

Penzance’, 4 seaport-town of England, co. of Cornwall, 
on the N. W. of Mount’s Bay, 7 m. N. E. of the Land's 
End, and 96 m. W.S.W. of Exeter; pop. 9,500. 

Pe'on, n. (Fr., a foot-soldier in India.] A pedestrian; 
a ſoot- soldier; especially, in India, a native policeman. 
— In Mexico, a debtor held in servitude till his debt is 
discharged. — In chess, a pawn. — A hive of bees. 

Pelonage. Pe’onism, u. In Mexico, the condition 
or state of a peon or temporary slave. 

People, (pép!,) u. [Fr. peuple; It. populo; Lat. pop- 
wus.) The body of individuals who constitute a com- 
munity, tribe, nation, or race; an aggregate of persons 
uniting to form a whole;—employed as a collective! 
noun, construed, in most cases, with a plural verb, and 
only occasionally used plurally in the sense of nations 
or races, 

* Prophesy again before many peoples and nations.”—Rev. x. 11. 


— Hence, individuals generally; an indefinite class or 
number; population, or a number of folks as forming 
part of a population; —often employed as the indefinite 
subject of a verb, like the French on, or German man, 

“ People in adversity should preserve laudable customs.“ 
Richardson, 

—The community at large, as distingnished from a special 
class, as the nobility, clergy, or military; the promiscu-| 
ous crowd; the populace; the commonalty; the vulgar. 


“ Here shall the Press the People’s right maintain.“ — Story. 


One's people, or one’s awn people. (Script.) Kindred; 
relations; ancestors; descendants. 
—r.a, To supply with population; to stock with inhabi- 
tants; to populate, 


„He peopled heaven with angels, earth with man.”—Dryden. 


Pe’or, u. See BAAL. 

Peo’ria, in ICI. a N. W. central co.; area, abt. 650 

sq.m. Rivers. Ilinois and Spoon rivers, and Kickapoo, 
Elbow, and Copperas creeks. Peoria Lake forms a por- 
tion of the S. E. boundary of the co. Surface, level or 
gently undulating; soil, very fertile, producing all the 
fruits and farm crops of that latitude in abundance. 
Cap. Peoria. Pop. abt. 60.000. 
A thriving and handsome mannfacturing city, cap. of 
the above co., on the Illinois River, at the outlet of 
Peoria Lake, abt. 70 m. N. of Springfield. The river is 
navigable for large steamers during all seasons. Pop. 
(1880) 29,315. 

| Peoria, in diana, a village of Miami co., abt. 8 m. 

E S. E. of Peru. 

| Peoria, in Jwa, a post- village of Mahaska co., about 
15 m. N. N. W. of Oskaloosa. 

Peoria, in Kansas, a post-xillage and township of 
Franklin co., abt, 24 m. S. by E. of Lawrence; total pop. 
abt. 800. 

Peoria, in New York, a post- village of Wyoming co,, 
abt 11 m. N. E. of Warsaw. 

Peoria Lake, in Minois. an expansion of the Illinois 


PEQU 


Peos’ta, in Imoa, a post-village of Dubuque co., about 
15 m. W. of Dubnque. 

Peo'tone, iu Inos, a post-township of Will co.; 
pop. nbt. 600, 

Pe'pin, (TH SHont,) king of France, was the first of the 
Curlovingian kings. Ile was at first mayor of the palace 
under Childeric III.: bnt in 742 he dethroned that mon- 
arch and confined him in a monastery. Having requested 
and obtained the sanction of the Pope, P. wax constituted 
king. He nssisted Pope Stephen III. against the Lon- 
gobards, defeated the Saxons, Bavarians, and other Ger- 
man nations, and united Aquitaine to his crown. After 
a reign of 16 years, he died at St. Denis, 768. His sun 
Charlemagne succeeded him as king of the Franks. 

Peris, grandson of Charlemagne, and son of Louis le 
Débounaire, became king of Aquitaine in 817. D. 838 
or 839. 

Pepin, in Wisconsin, a W. co., adjoining Minnesota on 
the S. W.; area, abt. 250 sq.m. Rivers. Mississippi and 
Chippewa rivers, and numerous smaller streams. Lake 
Pepin washes a portion of the S.W. border. Surface, 
finely diversified; soil, very fertile. Pup. abt. 6,000.— 
Its cap., Pepis, in Pepin township, is abt. 165 m. N. W. 
of Madison; per: of township ubt. 1,200. 

Pepin, Lake.) ( pip’in,) an expansion of the Missis- 
sippi River between Wisconsin and Minnesota. It is 
25 m. in length by a maximum breadth of 3 m. 

Pep'lun, or Pe s,n. [Gr. peplos.) (Antiq.) An 
upper garment anciently worn by the Greek, and espe- 
cially by the Athenian, females. It was without sleeves, 
and fastened by a clasp on the arm or shoulder. The 
P. corresponded to the Pallium (q. v.), or outer garment 
worn by men. 

Pe'po, n. [lat.] (Bot.) A 1-celled, many-seeded, in- 
ferior fruit, with parietal placente and a pulpy interior, 
as the Melon, the Gourd, &c. 

Pepper. n. Lat. piper; Gr. peperi.] The F of com- 
merce consists of the fruits of Piper nigrum, which, as 
prepared with or without their skin, form respectively 
black and white P. Other sorts of Piper possess prop- 
erties for which they are valnable in medicine. The 
name of P is also given to several other vegetable pro- 
ducts, Thus, Bell Pepper, Bird Pepper, Bonnet Pepper, 
and Guinea Pepper are various kinds of Capsicum, the 
fruits of which dried and ground yield Cayenne Pepper. 
— See PIPER, Cunena, Cuavica; and PEPPER in RUPP’T, 

Pep’per-box, 7. A small box with a perforated lid, 
used for sprinkling pulverized pepper over food, &c. 

Pep'per-brand, n. A kind of mildew which affects 


grain. 

Pep'per-cake, n. A kind of spiced cake. 

Pep'per- corn. n. The berry or fruit of the pepper- 
plant. — Something of inconsiderable value; as, a pep- 
‘per-corn rent. 

Pep’per-dulce, n. 

Pe perel, in Massachusetts, à post-vill. and twp. of 

iddlesex co., abt. 37 m. N.W. of Boston; pap.(1870)1.842 

Pep'pertown, in /ndiana, a post-village of Franklin 
co., abt. 45 m. W. N. W. of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Pep'per- gruss, Pep'per-wort, n. (Bot.) See 
LEPIDIUM. 

Pep'peridge,n. (Bot.) Same as Tulepo. See TUPELO- 
TREE, 

Pep pering, a. Hot: pungent; angry; acrid. 

Peppermint, n. (Bot.) See MENTHA. 

Pep'permint-tree, n. (Bot.) Eucalyptus piperita, 
a lofty tree, native of New Holland, belonging to the 
genus EUCALYPTUS, q. v. 

Pep'per-pot. n. A West Indian stew or bouilli of cas- 
sarecep and vegetables. 

—A table utensil with a perforated lid, used to contain 
and distribute ground-pepper. 

Pep’per-sauce, n. A table condiment made by steep- 
ing red peppers in vinegar. 

Pep poransitrage; n. (Bot.) A species of the gen. 
Cridium. 

Pep’pery, a. Having the qualities of pepper; pungent. 

—Easily made angry; choleric; irascible; as, a peppery 
temper. 

Pep’sine, n. [Gr. pepsis, from peptein, pessein, to cook, 
digest.) (Phystol.and Med.) A peculiar animal princi- 
ple, contained, but only in very minute quantity. in the 
gastric juice, and which, in conjunction with acid mat- 
ter, also present in that secretion, confers upon it its sol- 
vent or digestive powers in regard to certain components 
of the food, and more especially in respect to the nitro- 
geniferous or plastic nntriment, such as albumen, fibrin, 

in, and their modifications. It is especially charac- 
terized by its power of coagulating milk (see RENNET), 
and afterwards acting upon and dissolving the coagulum, 
It has no such solvent power over fatty or amylaceous 
matters. Various means of isolating this principle have 
been suggested, but none of them very satisfactory. 
Certain preparations represented as containing Z’. (such 
as pepsine wine, Kc.) have been supposed to be medici- 
nally useful. as promoters of digestion; but, even if they 
do contain P.. theirtherapentic powers are very doubtful. 

Pep'tic. a. (Gr. tt. Promoting digestion; relat- 
ing to digestion. 

—n. (Med.) An agent that promotes digestion or is diges- 
tive. Dunglison. 

Pep'ties, n. sing. The doctrine of digestion. 

Pequannock, or EU NOE, in Connecticut, a small 
river flowing into Bridgeport Harbor from Fairfield co. 
—A vill.of Hartford co, abt. 12 m. N. by W. of Hartford. 

Pequan’nock, in New Jersey, creek rising in Sussex 
co. and flowing S.E., joins the Ringwood and Ramapo 
near Pompton, to form the Pompton River. 

Pe’quea, in Pennsylrania, a creck flowing into the 


(Bot.) See LAURENTIA. 


River, between Peoria, Woodford, and Tazewell cos. 
Its greatest width is 3 m., by 20 m. in length. 
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Susquehanna River from Lancaster co. — A post-town- 
ship of Lancaster co.; pop. abt. 1,400. 
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Pe‘quest Creek, in New Jersey, enters the Delaware 
River from Warren co. 

Pequot, in Cmnecticut, a village of New London co., 
abt. 8 m N. E. by E. of New Loudon. 

Pequot, in Wisconsin, a village of Calumet co., about 
100 m. N.E. of Madison. 

Per, prep. [Lat.] Through; by means of; for; by; as, 
his pay is twelve dollars per week, send me the money 
per bearer ; — frequently employed in composition as a 
prefix denoting passing through or over the entire ex- 
tent, as in perambulato. 

(Chem,) A prefix to chemical compounds, and the op- 
posite of pro, the former signifying more or the most, 
the latter less or the least; thus a prot-oxde indicates 
one ulone, or the smallest proportions of oxygen the arti- 
cle can absorb; while a peroxide signifies two, three, or 
more atoms, the utmost amount of oxygen it can take up. 

Per annum, yearly; by the year; as a thousand dol- 
lars per annum.— Per centum (usually abbreviated per 
cent.), by the hundred ; as, ten per cent. interest money. 
Per curiam. (Law.) By the court. — Per diem, by the 
day. — Per pais. [O. Fr.] (Law.) By the conntry, or, in 
otherwise, by a jury, as representing one's country. — 
Per pares. Cunt By one’s peers or equals in rank. — 
Fer saltum. [Lat.] By a sudden spring or movement. 

Pe'ra, a suburb of Constantinople, q. v. 

Pera, iv Illinois, a village and township of Champaign 
co., abt. 109 m. S. by W. of Chicago. 

Peracute’, a. Very sharp; very violent; very acute. (x.) 

Peradven’ture, adv. Perchance; perhaps; it may 
be; possibly. 

“ Peradventure, I will with you to court.” — Shaks. 

Without peradventure, iudubitably; without doubt or 
question. 

Perak, a river of Malacca, rising in the S. of Perak, 
aud after a W. S. W. course of 80 m. falling into the Strait 
of Malacca. 

Peram'bulate, v. a. [Lat. perambulo, perambulatus, 
from per, aud ambulo, to go or walk about.] To walk 
through or over ; to traverse; to pass throngh or over 
for the purpose of surveying or examining something; 
to visit as overseers. 

Perambula'tion, n. Act of passing or walking 
through or over; a travelling survey or inspection. — 
A district within which a person has the right of in- 
spection ; jurisdiction. — Annual survey of the bounds 
of a parish, or the like. 

Peram’bulator, n. An instrument for measuring 
distances on roads. See Pepomater.— A child’s hand- 
carriage. 

Per bend. n. A PERPENT-STONE, g. v. 

Perlen. „. (Zool) See Perca. 

Percar’buretted, a. (Chem.) Containing the ut- 
most possible quantity of carbon. 

Perceiv'able, a. Capable of being perceived; per- 
ceptible; that may fall under perception, or the cogni- 
zance of the senses, 

Perceiv’ably, adv. 
ceived. 

Perceive, (per-serv',) v. a. Fr. percevoir ; Lat. per- 
cipio, from per, and capio, to take. ] To have knowledge 
or receive impressions of external objects through the 
medium or instrumentality of the senses or bodily or- 
gans.— To take thoroughly, or comprehend by the 
mind; to have mental knowledge of; to understand; 
to discern ; to distinguish; to feel; to be affected by. 

Perceiv’er, n. One who perceives, feels, or observes. 

Percentage, n. (Com.) The allowance, duty, or 
commission on a hundred. 

Per'cept, n. Anything which is the subject of per- 
ception. — Sir W. Hamilton. 

Perceptibil'ity, n. The stato or quality of being 
perceptible. — Perception; the power of perceiving. 
Percep'tible, a. [Fr.] That may be perceived: that 
may impress the bodily organs; that may come under 

the cognizance of the senses. 

Percep'tibly, adv. Ina manner to be perceived. 

Perception, (-sep’shun,) n. Act of perceiving or of 


In such a manner as to be per- 
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subsiding into golden below, with 6 to 8 dark traveste 
bunds extending over the buck; the pectoruls. ventrals, | 
and anal orange. ‘To this genus belongs also the Black- 
Tail, Ferca cornua, The perch usually spawns in the 
early part of the spring; it is extremely voracious ; bites) 
eagerly at the bait, und is fond of frequenting deep holes 
in rivers which flow with a gentle current. Its flesh is 
firm and delicate. 

Perch, u. (Fr. perche; Sp. pucha; Lat. pertica.) A 
staff; u pole; a long rod.— A linear measure of 51, 
yards ;— otherwise written pole.—In land measure, u 
square rod, or the fortieth part of an acre.—In solid 
measure, a mass of 16 cubic feet. 

—A roost for fowls. 

(Arch.) A small projecting beam, corbel, or bracket, 
near the altar of a church. 

—v. n. (imp. and pp. PERCHED, (percht.) To sit ona perch ; 
to roost, as a bird; to light or settle on a fixed body. 

—v.a. To place on a fixed object or perch. 

Perchance’, adv. [per and chance.) By chance; per- 
haps; perudventure. 

Pereh’ers, n.pl [From Lat. pertica,a rod.) A name 
for the order of birds IxSESSOkRES, q. v. 

Perchlor‘ate, n. ((hem.) A combination of per- 
chloric acid with a base. 

Perchlo’rie Acid, n. (Chem.) An acid formed by 
heating chlorate of potash in a tube until one-third 
of the oxygen contained in it is expelled. The mass 
assumes a pusty condition at this stage, and contains 
perchlorate of potash, which may be separated by tak- 
ing advantage of its sparing solubility, by distilling the 

erchlorate with twice its weight of sulphuric acid, di- 
uted with one-tenth of water. If the receiver is kept 
cold within, the first portions of the acid crystallize. 
It is a very stable acid, forming crystallizable deliques- 
cent salts with the bases. The perchlorates are all de- 
composable by heat, with the evolution of oxygen, a 
chloride remaining behind. Form C10,. 

Perch River, in New York, enters Black River from 
Jefferson co. 

A post- vill. of Jefferson co., abt. 175 m. N. W. of Albany. 

Per'cidæ, n. pl. (Zodl.) A family of acanthoptery- 
gious fishes, of which the Perch, q. v., is the type. 

Pereip‘ience, n. Perception; state, quality, or act 
of being percipient. 

Pereip'ient, a. [Lat. percipiens — percipio.) Perceiv- 
ing; possessing the faculty of perception; as, animals 
are percipient beings. 

n. One who possesses the faculty of perception. 

Perclose’,n. [O. Fr.] An inclosure; a railway; a 
screen, sometimes used to protect a tomb, or to separate 
a chapel from the main body of the church. 

Per’coid, a. From Gr. perké,a perch, and eidos, form.) 
(Zodl.) Like a perch; having reference to the PERCI- 
D. q. v. 

Per’colate, e. a. [Lat. percõlo, percolatus — per, and 
célo, to strain.) To strain through; to filter; to cause 
to pass through small interstices, us a liquor. 

—v. n. To pass through by filtration ; to strain through 

Percola‘tion, u. [L. Lat.] A straining through or 
filtering; filtration; act of passing through small in- 
terstices, as liquor through a sieve, or porous paper, 
stone, 4c. See SUPPLEMENT, 

Percola'tor, n. A filter. 

Perecur’sory, a. [From Lat. percurrere, percursum, 
to run through.) Cursory ; running over hastily or de- 
sultorily. 

Perecuss’, v. a. [Lat. percurrere, percussum, from per, 
through, and quatere, to strike.) To collide with; to 
strike against in a violent manner. (R.) 

Pereussion, (-kish’un,) n. [Fr.; Lat. percussio, from 
percutio—per, and quatis, to shake.) A striking against, 
so as to shake thoroughly or give a violent shock to; 
act of striking one body against another with some 
violence: a forcible stroke given by a moving body. — 
The shock produced by the collision of bodies; the 
impression one body makes on another by impinging 
or falling on it, or striking it; hence, the impression or 


receiving a knowledge of external things by impres- 
sions on the senses; that act or process of the mind 
which makes known an external object, and is conse- 
quent upon sensation, 

(Psychol.) That power or faculty of the mind by 
which we are conscious of external objects. As com- 
monly used, it is not without ambignity, denoting 
either the perceiving faculty, the perceiving act, or the 
object perceived. The last is the most important, and in 
order to get rid of ambiguity, it is proposed to employ 
percept in this sense, leaving perceptim to signify both 
the faculty and the act, which it is rarely necessary to 
distinguish. 

Percep'tive, a. [Fr. perceptif.] Having the power 
or faculty of perceiving or noting with the senses; hav- 
ing reference or relation to the act or power of percep- 
tion: employed in perception. 

Perceptiv ity,n. Faculty of perception; quality of 
being perceptive. 

Perch, n. (lat. perca.) (Zoil.) A genus of acan- 
thopterygious fish, fam. Fyreidæ The American Yellow 
Perch, rea flavescens, almost identical to Perca flavi- 
atilis of Enrope, 
is one of the 
most common 
and beautiful of 
the fresh-water 
fishes of the U. 

States. It is 6 to 
12 inches long; 
the upper part of 
the body is of a 


greenish - brown, AMERICAN YELLOW PERCH. 


effect of sound on the ear. 

(Med.) The effect of striking or tapping upon the 
chest, abdomen, &c., in order to produce sounds by 
which the state of the subjacent parts muy be ascer- 
tained. — See STETHOSCOPE. 

Centre of percussion. See CENTRE. 

P. bullet or ball. (Mil.) A ballet formed by inserting 
asmall quantity of percussion powder in a copper re- 
ceiver in the point of an ordinary rifle or musket bul- 
let.— P. cap, a small copper containing fulminating 
powder, and used in the lock of a gun to explode the 
charge of gunpowder. — P, gun, a gun discharged by a 
P. cap.— P. match, a match igniting by means of P.—P. 
powder, fulminating powder. 

P. stop. (Mus.) A piano-forte stop in a melodeon, 
which renders the touch like that of the piano-forte. 
Percus’sive, a. Producing percussion; striking 

against; ns, percussire force or agency. 
Percutient, (-shent,)a. [From Lat. perculere.] That 
which strikes or possesses percussive power, 


Perey, ( prr’se,) the family nameof a follower of William 
the Conqueror, from whom sprang the lords of Alnwick, 
in Northumberland. The members of this family best 
known to history are— WILLIAM De Percy, whose grand- 
daughters were married to the Earl of Warwick, and to 
the brother-in-law of Henry I. After him a Henry Dre 
Percy, reign of Edward I. A second Henry was mar- 
ried to the Princess Mary of Lancaster, in the reign of 
Edward III., and it was his sons whom Richard II. 
crented respectively Earl of Northumberland and Earl 
of Worcester, The latter was beheaded after the victory 
of Henry IV., near Shrewsbury. while the son of the 
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in the battle; and his father, Northumberland, was 
killed in Yorkshire, 1408, The son of Hotspur was re- 
stored by Henry V. to the title of Earl of Northamber- 
land, and was killed in the battle of St. Albans, 1455. 

Per'ey Islands, a group off the E. const of Aus- 
tralia, extending from Lat. 21° 32’ to 21° 45’ S., Lon. 
150° IX K. The largest is 12 m. in circumference. 

Perdic’eas, one of the generals of Alexander the 
Great, killed while aiming at the sovereignty after the 
death of Alexander, 322 B. c. 

Perdido River, ( per-dee'do,) rises in Baldwin co., 
Mississippi, and forming the boundary line between that 
co. and Florida, flows S. into Perdido Buy. 

Per’difoil, n. (Bot.) A tree or other plant which 
periodically sheds its leaves. Used in contrudistinction 
to evergreen, 

Perdi'‘sidre, n. pl. (Zoöl.) See Partriner. 

Perdition, (-dish'un.) n. [Lat. perditio.) State of 
being wholly given up or over, or of being forlorn, 
abandoned, or lost; entire loss or ruin; utter destruc- 
tion. — The utter loss of the soul, or of final happiness 
in a future state; future misery or eternal damnation. 

Perditionable, (dis un- u-.) a. That may be 
utterly ruined: deserving of perdition. 

Perdu’, Perdue’, a. Fr. perdu, from perdre; Lat. 
perdo, to lose.) Abandoned; forlorn; engaged in or ac- 
customed to dangerous enterprises. 

—n. A soldier placed on a forlorn hope; one whois placed 
on the watch or in ambush. 

—adv. In u situation or post of danger; close; in ambush 
or concealment. 

Per’egrinate, v.n. [Lat. peregrinatus.] To travel 
from place to place, or from one country to another; to 
live in a foreign country. 

Peregrinn'tion, n. [Lat. peregrinatio, from per, and 
ager, land.) A being or living abroad; a travelling in 
foreign parts; ajourneying frum one country toanother ; 
a wandering about. 

[Lat.] 


Per'egrinator, n. 
countries; a wanderer. 

Peregrine Falcon, n. (Zohl.) A species of long- 
tailed falcons, much used for sport in the middle ages, 
The changes which the young of the Peregrine Falcon, 
like that of most raptorial birds, undergoes, have 
caused much confusion as to the nomenclature of the 
genus. ‘Thus the Stone Falcon (Fulco lithefalco) forma 
only one phase of the development of the Peregrine 
Falcon. 

Perejassinvl, Peretaslav’, or Pereslavl, a 
town of Russia, govt. of Poltava, 150 m. M. N. W. of 
Poltava; pop. 10,047. 

Per'ekop, a town of S. Russia, govt. of Tanrida, on the 
Isthmus of Perekop. which joins the Crimea with the 
mainland of European Russia; Lat. 46° 5’ 57” N., Lon. 
330 4200“ E.; pop. 4,000, 

Pere Marquette, ( pair-mar-kett’,) in Michigan, a 
village and township of Mason co., abt. 66 m. N. by W. 
of Muskegon ; total pop. abt. 500. 

Per’emptorily, adv. In a peremptory manner; ab- 
solutely; positively; in a decisive manner; so as to pre- 
clude further discussion or debate. 

Per’emptoriness, u. State or quality of being per- 
emptory ; positiveness; dogmatism ; imperative or abso- 
lute decision. 

Per‘emptory, a. [Fr. péremptoire; Lat. perempforius, 
from per, und emo, to buy over. In a manner to exclude 
discussion, debate, or expostulation; absolute; final; 
determinate: decisive; express; authoritative; as, n per- 
emptory command. — Positive or magisterial in opinion 
or judgment; dogmatical. 

Peremptory challenge. (Law.) A challenging of jurors 
without showing cause. 

Perennial, a. [It. and Sp. perenne; Lat. perennis — 
per, and annus, year.) Lasting or continuing without 
cessation throughout the year; hence, perpetual; un- 
ceasing: never-failing: as, perennial fountains, — Con- 
tinuing without intermission, as a fever. 

—n. (Bot.) One of those plants whose roots remain 
alive more years thap two, but whose stems flower and 
perish annually, Gardeners generally call them herba- 
ceous plants. They differ from annuals and biennials, 
not only in the time of their duration, but also in this, 
that the two former perish as soon as they have flowered, 
the act of reproduction exhausting their vital energies. 
Notwithstanding this distinction, it is not at all times 
easy to say whether the plant is a perennial or not; as, 
for instance, in the American Aloe, Agave Americana, 
This plant is herbaceous, and lives for many years; but 
when it flowers it dies; so that in one respect it is 
annual, its whole life being regarded as only one season 
of growth; in another respect it is truly perennial. 
Such perennials are called by De Candolle monocarpic. 

Peren‘nially,. sdr. Continually; unceasingly. 

Perennibran’chiates, u. pl. [Lat. perennis, per- 
petual, and branchiæ, gills.) (Zbl.) A division of 
Batrachian reptiles including the species which preserve 
the external branchis or branchial apertures through- 
out life; as the Siren, Proteus, and Menopome. 

Peren'nity. n., (Lat. perennitas.) The quality of 
being perennial; lasting continuance. 

Peres“ In, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Cacta- 
cee, distinznished by its fully developed leaves. and 
hard woody stems. The yellow fruit of P. aculrata the 
Barbadoes Gooseberry, is used in the W. Indies for 
making preserves. 

Per Fas et Nefas. [Lat.] 
accomplish by any means. 

Per feet, a. Ien gums Lat. perfectus, from per, and 
Jario. to make.) ade or done wholly, entirely, or com- 
pletely; finished; completed: carried through; brought 


A traveller over foreign 


By right or wrong; to 


former, Henry Percy, called “ Hotspur,” fell gallantly 
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to consummation. — Not defective; having all that is 
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requisite to its nature and kind; fully informed; com- 
pletely skilled; manifesting perfection; without defi- 
ciency or blemish; as, a perfect likeness; a perfect 
figure, a perfect system. — Specifically, pure; blameless: 
immaculate; complete in url excellence. — Sune; in 
full possession of one’s mental faculties. 

Kot.) Having both stamens and pistils. 

>, cadence. ( Mus.) A complete hurmonical close. — 
P. chord, a perfect consouauce of sounds, 

P. number. (Arith.) A number equivalent to the 
sum of all its divisurs, as the number 6. 

P. tense. (Gram.) That form of the verb marked in 
English by the auxiliary Aave, which designates an ac- 
tion finished at the time when we speak of it. 

Per’fect, v.a. To make or do wholly, thoroughly, or 
completely; to make complete; to accomplish; to con- 
suminate, to finish ; to raise to the highest state, so as 
to leave nothing wanting; to give to anything all that 
is requisite to its nature and kind; to instruct fully; to 
make entirely skilful. 

Per'fecter. n. Que who makes perfect. 

Perfeetibil’ian, n. An upholder of perfectibility. 

Perfectibility, n. [Fr. perfectibilité.| The capa- 
bility of becoming or being made perfect. The theory 
of the indefinite perfectibility of the human faculties 
constitutes the basis of many modern systems of phil- 
osophy. 

Perfecti'ble, a. [Fr.] Capable of becoming or being 
made perfect, or of arriving at the utmost perfection of 
the species, 

Perfection, (-/k'shon,) n. [Fr.; Lat. perfectio.) State 
or condition of buing perfect or complete, so that noth- 
ing is defective or wanting; perfectness; finished cul- 
ture, skill, or moral excellence ; as, perfection in nn art, 
science, or system of morals or polity. — A quality, en- 
dowment, or aequirement completely excellent, or of 
great worth; an inherent or essential attribute of su- 
preme or infinite excellence, or one perfect in its kind. 

To perfection, perfectly ; to the highest grade or de- 
greeof worth or excellence; as, he looked the character 
to perfection, 

Perfeec'tional, a. Belonging or having reference to 
perfection. 

Perfee'tionate, v.n. To make perfect. (n.) 

Perfectiona‘tion, n. The act of making perfect. 

Perfec'tionism, n. The doctrinal theories of the 
Pertectionists. 

Perfec tionist, n. A believer in the theory of moral 
perfection attainable by persons in this life. 

Perfee'tionment, n. Act of perfecting; state of 
being made perfect. 

Perfect‘ive, a. Tending to perfect; calculated to 
render perfect or complete; conducive to a state of 
finished excellence. 

“ Actions suitable to and perfective of their natures.” — Ray. 

(Grim.) Denoting completed action; — used of some 
forms of the verb. 

Ferfeet'ively, adv. In a perfective manner. 

Per fectly, adv. In the highest degree of excellence: 
consummately; totally; completely; exactly; accu- 
rately ; as, I perfectly understand you. 

Per fectne n. State or quality of being perfect ; 
completeness ; consummate excellence; perfection; the 
highest degree of goodness or holiness of which man is 
capable in this life; accurate or finished skill or ac- 
quirement. 

Perficient, (-fish'i-ent,) a. Efficient. (x.) 

—n. From Lat. perficere, to perform.) One who endows 
n charity. 

Perifid'ious, a. [Fr. perfid; Lat. perfidus.) Guilty 
of perfidy; breaking or violating good faith or vows; 
false to trust or confidence reposed ; false ; treacherous : 
faithless; as, a perfidious friend. — Proceeding from 
treachery, or consisting in breach of faith. 

—Guilty of violated allegiance ; traitorous; disloyal ; as, a 
renegade perfidious to his country. 

Perfid'‘iously, adv. In a perfidions manner; traitor- 

treacherously ; by breach of faith or allegiance. 

sness,n. Perfidy; quality of being per- 
fidions; treachery ; faithlessness ; infidelity ; disloyalty; 
traitoronsness, 

Per'tidy, n. Fr. perfidie; Lat. perfidia; from per- 

fulus — per, and fides, faith.) Act of breaking or violat- 


ing faith, a promise, vow, or allegiance; violation of a 


trust reposed; treachery; dis- 
loyalty; taithlessness; perfid- 
iousness. 

Perfoliate, a. [Lat. per, 
through, and folium, n leat.) 
(Bot) When the bases of two 
opposite leaves are so united 
that the stem appears to pass 
through the substance of the 
leaf itself, us in Fig. 2078, 

Per forate, r.a. [Lat. per- 
Joro, perforatus — per, and 
Jöran, to bore, to pierce.) To 
bore, pierce, or penetrate 
through; to puncture with a 
pointed instrument; to make 
a hole or holes through any- 
thing by boring or driving. 

Perforate, Perforated, 
a. ( Bot.) Pierced with holes, 
or having transparent dots 
which look like holes.— Gray. 

Perforation u. (Fr.: L. 
Lat. perforatio.| Act of per- 
forating, or of boring or piere- 
ing through —A hole or aper- 
lure passing through any- 


Fig. 2078. 
BAPTISIA PERFOLIATA. 


v. n. 
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thing, or into the interior of a substance, whether nat- 


ural or made by un instrument. 

Per forative, a. That has power to perforate, bore, 
or puncture. 

Per'forator, n. [L. Lat.] An instrument that pierces 
or perforantes ; n borer; u drill. 

Per force, adv. (fer, and force.] By force or vio- 
lence; by necessity ; ubsolutely. 

Perform, v. a 
form thoroughly or completely; to complete; to exe- 


cute; to accomplish; to carry through; to effect; to 


achieve; to do. — Lo execute; to discharge, as a duty; 

to fulfil, as an obligation; as, to perform a contract or 

covenant. 

To do; to act apart; to acquit one’s self in any 
undertaking ; particularly, to go through with a public 
part, as in a stage play, orchestral piece, &c.; as, he is 
an actor who performs in light comedy, she performs 
well on the harp. 

Perform/’‘able, a. That may be performed or done, 
executed, or fulfilled; practicable. 

Performance, n. Act of performing, or condition 
of being done or performed; execution or completion of 
anything; achievement; as, the performance of a work 
or duty. —Thing done ; production; work accomplished ; 


act performed, especially an act of a studied or public 


character ; composition; acting or exhibition of feats, &c. 
Few of our comic performances give good examples.“ Richardson. 


Performer, n. One who performs anything, par- 
ticularly ip an art or accomplishment, 

Perfum’atory, a. Yielding perfume or odor. 

Perfume, n. (Fr. parfum; Sp. perfume; Lat. per, 
and fumus, smoke, vapor.) A substunce which affects 
agreeably the organs of smell by emitting a fragrant 
scent or odor. — The scent, odor, or volatile particles 
emitted from sweet-smelling substances; a pleasant 
scent or smell; fragrance; incense; aroma. 

—v. d. [Fr. parfumer, from Lat. per, and fumo, to smoke, 
to fume.) To scent with perfume ; to fill or impregnate 
with a fragrant or grateful odor. 

“ A bridegroom ... perfumed like a milliner.“— Saks. 


Perfum/’er, n. He who or that which perfumes. — 
One who vends perfumes; a seller of, or dealer in, fra- 
grant oils and essences, 

Perfumery, n. Perfumes in general. — Preparation 
of scents or perfumes, 

Perfunc’torily, adv. In a perfunctory manner; in 
& manner to show superficially ; mechanically; care- 
lessly ; negligently ; slovenly. 

Perfunctory, (-fungk’to-rj,) a. [Low Lat. perfunc- 
torius — Lat. per, aud fungor, functus, to get rid of, to 
perform.) Done as a matter of routine; performed 


hurriedly, carelessly, or superficially ; done only for the! 


sake of getting rid of the duty ; hence, slight; careless ; 
negligent ; slovenly. 

Perfunce’turate, v.a. To perform in a perfunctory 
or mechanical manner ; to do carelessly or indifferently. 

Perfuse’, v.a. [Lat. per, through, and fundere, to 
pour.) To sprinkle or pour over; to overspread. (R.) 

Perfusion, (-/i'shon,) n. Act of perfusing, or of pour- 
ing or sprinkling over. 

Perfu'si ve, a. Calculated or adapted to spread, pour, 
or sprinkle. 

Pergame’neons, a. [Lat. pergamena.) Resembling 
parchment. 

Pergamino, (per-ga-mee'no,) a town of the Argentine 
Confederation, abt. 155 m. N. W. of Buenos Ayres, 

Per gamus. (Anc. Geog.) An ancient city of Mysia, 
in Asia Minor, noted for the number and magnificence 
of its buildings, It was also celebrated as the pluce 
where parchment was first made, and where tapestry, 
called by the Romans au/ea, was first worked. It 
subsequently, after the battle of Issus, became the cap- 
ital of a kingdom, and continued to flourish as an im- 
portant state for more than 150 years, till conquered by 
the Romans, 120 B. C. It was destroyed during the Turk- 
ish wars, but its extensive ruins are still visible. 

Pergola, Per'gula. Ir. pergola; Lat. pergula.} 
(Arch.) A kind of gallery or balcony attaching to a house. 

Pergole’si, Giovanni BATTISTA, a distinguished musi- 
cal composer, was B. in the kingdom of Naples, early in 
the 18th century, and p. in 1737. Among his most cele- 
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brated works are, the Stabot Mater; Olimpiade, an 
opera, Orfeo e Euridice, and Salve Regina. 

Perhaps, adv. [Lat pas and Eng. hap.) By hap or 
chance ; it may be; perchance ; peradventure ; possibly. 

Pe'ri. a prefix from the Gr. peri, around, and employed 
in many phrases derived fom the Greck, and corre- 
sponding with around, about, nrar, with, &. 

Pe'ri. n. ; pl. Peris. (Pers. peri, a fairy.) (Pers. Myth.) 
An imaginary being of the female sex, resembling a 
fairy, defined as the representative of a fallen angel, ex- 
cluded from paradise till the allotted time of her pen- 
ance be at an end. 

Perian der, who is one of the seven reputed sages of 
Greece, was a tyrant of Corinth, who succeeded his 
father, Cypselus, u. C. 633, and died with the repntation 
of an able ruler, B. c. 563. He was a man of licentions 
manners, and, in the latter part of his reign, became a 
cruel ruler. 

[(Gr. peri, around, and 
anthos, a flower.) (Bot.) A calyx and corolla, the 
limits of which are undefined, so that the parts cannot 
he satisfactorily distinguished from each other; as in 
many monocotyledonous plants, the Tulip for example. 

Periblep’sis, n. (Gr. peri, around, and blepein, to 
look.) (ed.) The look of wildness accompanying de- 
lirtum. 


Peribo'lon, n. [Gr. peri, around, and ballein, to throw. ] 
(Arch.) A walled court around a temple, 
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[Lat. per, and formo, to form.) To 
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Pericar‘diac, Pericardial, a. Pertaining orre 
lating to the pericardium. 

Pericar‘dian, Pericar dic, a. Having reference 
to the pericardium, 

Pericarditis, n. ( Med.) Bee HEART (Diseases or). 

| Pericardium, n. (Anat.) See HEART. 

Per'icarp, n. [Gr. peri, and carpos, fruit.) (Bot.) 
Fruit is divided into two distinct parts: the seed, and 
the pericarp or investing substance. The pericarp is 
composed of three parts or layers, one within the otber- 
for example, the pericarp of the apple consists of an ex- 
ternal layer or skin, eprearp; the internal layer, endo- 
carp; and the fleshy substance, sarcocarp, lying be- 
tween them. Thus, the outer skin is the epicarp; the 
pulpy substance, the surcocarp; and the tough thick 
covering to the seeds, the endocarp. The sume relation 
is found in stone fruit (Fig. 940), the shell of the nut 
being endocarp. 

Pericarp‘ial, Pericarp‘ic, a. (Bot.) Pertaining 
to a pericarp. 

Perichetium, (-ké'shi-um,) n. [Gr. peri, around, and 
chaaté, ſoliage.] (Bot.) The foliated involucre encir- 
cling the seta of mosses. 

Per'iclase, n. [Gr. peri, around, and klasis, fracture.] 
(Min.) A native magnesia, with from 5 to 8 per cent. 
of protoxide of iron, found at Monte Somma, near 
Naples, in ejected masses of white limestone, It occurs 
in octahedrons and in grains of a dark-green color. The 
name has reference to the cleavages at the angles. 

Pericles, the great Athenian statesman, was B. of a 
noble and wealthy family, and received a caretal educa- 
tion from the most eminent teachers. He applied him- 
self to the study of philosuphy under the guidance of 
Anaxagoras, who had a most powerful influence on 
him, and remained one of his most intimate friends. To 
his other acquirements he Z = 
added that of extraordi- 
pary eloquence, and thus 
prepared, he began to take 

part in public affuirs about 

B. C. 460, nnd the popular 

party soon recognized him 

as their chief. He effected 

a great change in the con- 

stitution of the Areopagus, 

the stronghold of the aris- 
tocratic party, by which 
its authority was much -=> 
limited, and Cimon, th 

head of that party, w: 

immediately ostracized.—2 

P. was great as a general 

and he displayed extrao’ 


dinary valor at the battle TEPIKAH 
of Tanagra ; he command- ! — 
ed the expedition against | TAN A IHN oY 


Sicyon and Acarnania; re- | AGHNAIOE 
covered Delphi from the k= — 3 
Spartans, and quelled the Fig. 2079. — PERICLES. 
revolt of Eubæœa. In h. o. (From an ancient bust.) 
444 he became sole ruler 

of Athens, and the aim of his policy waa to extend and 
strengthen her empire, and to make the people worthy 
of their position. Under his administration the navy 
was increased, commerce extended, general presperity 
advanced, aud Athens adorned with noble buildings. 
Phidias was the friend of P., and under his direction the 
Parthenon, the Propylea, the Odeon, and the other 
temples and monuments, the admiration of all time, 
were erected. In B. c. 440, P. estal ed a democratic 
constitution in Samos, and a counter-revolution taking 
place, he besieged the town, and after nine months re- 
duced it, a success which procured him extraordinary 
honors on his return. His personal enemies, hopeless 
of success in any direct attack on him, aimed their 
blows at his friends; Phidias was imprisoned, Anaxa- 
goras banished, and Aspasia uns only saved by the 
most earnest intercession of her husband. P. directed 
Athens during the first two years of the Peloponnesian 
wur. in the second year of which the plague broke out 
at Athens, and the popular discontent vented itself in 
the prosecution of the great ruler, He was fined, but 
soon regained his influence. The plague carried off 
many of his friends and relatives, and, last of all, his 
favorite son, Paralus. This loss broke his heart, and 
after a lingering sickness he b., B. C. 429. He left a son 
by Aspasia, who took bis father’s name, and was legit- 


| _imated by the people. 


Pericope, (-rik’o-pe,) n. [Lat.; from Gr. peri, around, 
and koptein, to cut.) An extract from a book or pub- 
lished work; particularly, an excerpt from the Gospels 
or Epistles, serving as a subject for religious comment 


and discourse. 

Pericra‘nium. n. [Fr. péricrdne; Gr. peri, and 
kranion, the skull.] (Anat.) The tough fibrous mem- 
brane that covers the external surface of the bones of 
the skull. 

Peridio‘la, n. (Gr. perideo, I bind round.) (Bot.) The 
membrane by which the sporules of algales are imme- 
diately covered. 

Peri dium. n. (Bot.) A term used for the onter coat, 
or coats, immediately enveloping the sporules in sume 

ungi. 

Perieclan, (-é’shan,) n. [From Gr. peri, aronnd, and 
oikos, u dwelling. } A dweller on the opposite side of 
the globe, in the same parallel of latitude. 

|Perier’gy, n. (Gr. peri. over, and ergon, work.] ( Rhet.) 
An inflated or bombastic style. 

Perige'nn. a. Having reference to the perigee. 

Perigean tides, those spring tides happening soon after 
the moon passes her perigee. 
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Per'igce, Perige'um, n. Fr. périgée; Gr. peri,| Periodicity, (-is't-17,)n. [Fr. periodicité.) The dis- Perishab 


about, and gë, the earth.) (Astron.) That point of the 
moou's orbit Which is nearest to the earth. Anciently | 
the term perigee was applied to the orbits of the sun 
and planets, us well as the muon, because they were sup- 
posed to cirenlate round the earth, Since the true cen- 
tre of motion Las been discovered, the term perihelion is 
used to denote the corresponding points, 

Per'igone, Perigo’neum, n. (Bol.) Same as 
PERIANTH, q. v. 

Perigord Pie. n. (Gg.) A French pie made of 
fatted geese livers and truffles, esteemed a delicacy by) 
epicures ; a palé de fiie gras. 

Per'igueux, a town of France, cap. of the dept. of 
Dordogne, on the Ille, 68 m. E N. E. of Bordeaux. It 
has an old cathedral in the Byzantine style. Mane, 
Paper, woollen cloth, hosiery, cutlery, aud nails, Pop. 
16,422. 

Peri'gynium, n. Gr. peri, and gyne, a female.) (Bot.) 
The urceolate body formed in the genus (Hrer by two) 
bracts, Which become confluent at their edges, and in-) 
close the pistil, leaving a passage for the stiginas at their 
apex. The term is also used occasionally to denote the 
organ commonly called the disc. 

Peri‘gynous, a. ( Bot.) A term applied to stamens or 
petals which originate from the sides of a calyx. 

Perihelion, n. [Gr peri, and Aélivs, the sun.) ( Astron.) 
See APSIS. 

Peril, n. Fr.; It. periglio ; Lat. periculum.) Imminent 
risk or danger; immediate hazard or jeopardy ; partic- 
ular exposure of person or property to injury, loss, or 
destruction, from any cause whatever, 

At one’s peril, with hazard or dunger to one; in jeop- 
ardy. 

—v.a To hazard; to risk; to expose to danger or de- 
struction. 

Perilla. n. (Bol.) A genus of plants, order Lamiacee, 
chiefly interesting from its containing a species, P. nan- 
kinensis, with deep purple leaves, which is much used in | 
the planting of modern summer flower gardens, leaf- 
color being largely employed to produce pictorial effects. 

Perilous, a. Fr. périlirur.] Dangerous: hazardous; 
full of risk ; as, a perilous enterprise, n perilous position. 
— Portentous; parlous. (R.) 

Per ilously, adv. Dangerously; with hazard or risk. 

Per'ilousness. u. State or quality of being perilous 
or hazardous; danger; jeopardy. 

Per'ilympal, (-inf.)n. (Gr. peri, around, and Lat. 
lympha, water.) (A,.) A transparent, slightly viscid 
fluid, in the cavities of the interna car. 

Pe'rim, Isis or. See BABELMANDEB, 

Perimeter, n. Fr. perimetre; Gr. peri, around, 
about, and metron, measure.) (Geom,) The boundary of 
any figure, being the sum ot all the sides in right-lined 
figures, the same ns circumference or periphery in those 
of a cirenlar form. 

Perinteum. (-né‘tim,) n. [Gr. perinaion.) (Anat.) The 
space between the pubes and the fundament, s0 named 
from the medial line or seam that exists there. 

Perineal, a. Pertaining or relating to the perineum, 

Period, „. [Fr. période; Lat. periodus; Gr. periodos 
— peri, and M, way, path.) A circuit; a revolution; 
the time which is taken up by a planet or comet in 
making its revolution round the sun; apy series of years 
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position of certain phenomena to recur at stated times 
or periods; any change or event that occurs at stated 
times, | 

(Med.) The regularity with which the stages of an 
ague or intermittent fever return is called the periodic- 
ity of the disease. | 

Perio’ci. „. / [From Gr. peri, and oiken, T dwell.] 
(Geog) Those inhabitants of the globe who live under, 
the same parallel of latitude, but on opposite meridians ; 
that is, in places which have the same latitude, but differ | 
in longitude by 1808. 

Perios‘teum, „. Gr. peri, around, and osteon, a bone.) | 
(Anat,) A tough fibrous membrane that covers the «x- 
ternal parts of every bone, and is the means by which 
the osseous substance it covers receives its nourishment 
aud vitality of biood and nerve. Every bone in the body 
is supplied with this close-fitting vesture, only that ou 
the bone of the skull is called Pericranium. 

Periosti tis, .( Med.) lutlammation of the periosteum, 

Perios'tracum, „. Gr. peri, around, and ostrakon, 
a shell.) (Zs, The layer of animal substance, or cu- 
ticle, which covers the outer surface of shells. 

Peripatetic, a. ([Gr. periputétikos, trom peri, and 
pated, to walk.) A term applied to the philosophy of 
Aristotle, either because it was his custom to teach} 
while walking, or because the place where he taught 
was a walk planted with trees. See ARISTOTELIANISM.— 
Hence, given to walking about; as, a peripulelic indi- 
vidual. 

—n. A follower of Aristotle. — Hence, in a ludicrous 
sense, one who is obliged to go ou fuot, or cannot afford 
to ride. 

Peripatet‘icism, n. [Fr. péripatétisme.] The no- 
tions or philosophical system of Aristotle aud his fol- 
lowers. Sce ARISTOTELIANISM. } 

Peripet’/alous, a. [Gr. peri, around, and petalon, leaf.) 
( Bot.) Situated about the corolla;— applied to nectaries. 

Peripheral, Peripherie. Peripherical, 
(-rif‘er-al,) a. [Fr. pertpherique.| Belonging to, or con- 
stituting. a periphery. 

—External; around the exterior of an organ; as, the pe- 
ripheral elements of a vertebra, 

( Bat.) Applied to the position of the embryo when it 
is external, or nearly so, and curved cireululy around 
the albumen, as in Goosetoot, Chieckweed, and Mirabilis. 

Periphery, (-rif’-ry,) n. [Fr. périphérie; Gr. peri. 
and pherd, to carry.) (Geom.) The line that is carried 
round a circular body; the circumference of a circle, 
ellipse, or other curvilinear figure. 

Per'iphrase, Periphrasis, (de, des.) n. 
r periphrasis — peri, and phrazd, to speak.) (dthet.)! 

ireumlocution; the use of more words than are neces- 
sary to express the idea. 

Per'iphrase, v.a. To express in a circumlocutory 
manner. 

Periphras'tic, Periphras'tical, a. [Gr. peri- 
phrastikos.| Containing periphrase; circumlocutory ; 
expressing or conveyed in more words than nre neces- 
sary; delivering the sense of one word in many. 

Periphras'tically. odr. With circumlocution or 
verbiage; in a periphrastical manner. 

Periplo'ca, n. (Gr. peri, around, and ploke, a binding | 
or twining.) ( Bot.) A gen. of plants, ord. Asclepiaducrw. 


or of daysin which a revolution is completed, and the 
same course is to recommence, 

—Any specified portion of time; a revolution or series of 
years by which time is measured; a cycle. 

We style a lesser space a cycle, and a greater by the name of 
period. — Holder. 

—Generally, an interval of time stated; a time; an age; 
an epoch ; an æra ; an indefinite portion of any continued 
state, existence, or series of events. — State at which 
anything terminates ; time at which anything ends; con- 
clusion ; limit; end. 

Our world . from chaos to the last period.” — Burnet. 


Length, or usual length of duration. ’ 
„To make plants more lasting than their ordinary period.“ - Bacon. 


(Rhet.) A complete sentence from one full stop to 
another; hence, clause; phrase. 

(Math) One of a congeries of figures or terms. 
marked by points or commas in regular order after a 
certain number, a8 in numeration, in the cube and 
square roots, and in circulating decimals. 

(Print.) A full stop; the point that marks the end 
of a complete sentence, thus (+). 

(Med.) One of the different phases or revolutions of 
a disease, or one of the epochs which are distinguished 
in the course of it. Three periods are usually enumer- 
ated: — I. The augmentation, increase, or progress. 
The acme, or height. 3. The decline. 

( Mus.) A complete musical sentence. 

Periodic, Periodical, a. [Fr. périodique.) Per- 
formed in a circuit, or in a regular revolution in a cer- 
tfn time, or in a series of successive cycles; as, the 
period ical motion of the moon round the earth. — Hap- 
pening by revolution, at a fixed time; occurring or 
returning regularly in a certain period of time: per- 
forming some action ata stated time; acting, appearing, 
or recurring at stated intervals; as, a pertodical change 
of government. 

(Rhet.) Belonging, or having reference to, a period; 
forming a complete sentence. 

Period ical. n. A magazine or serial publication which 
Appears at recular intervals, 

Period icalist, n. The publisher of a periodical. 

Period ically, adv. At stated periods; in a periodi- 
cal manner. 


2 
2. 


The P. graca (see Fig. 208), naturalized in the State of 
New York, and cultivated in gardens, is a climbing 
shrub, 10-15 ft. long, giving in Aug dark-purple flow-/ 
ers, in long, branching. axillary peduncles, The remark- 
able color, and rich, velvety appearance of the flowers, | 
the elegant form of the leaves, and the facility with 
which the plant can be made to cover an extensive | 
space, render it useful for arbors, &c.; but the odor of 
the flowers is considered unwholesome. 

Periplus, u. (lat.; Gr. peri, round, and plous, a voy- 
age.) Circumnavigation. (R.) 

Peripneumoniie, n. [Gr. peripmewmonikos.] ( Med.) 
Belonging, or relating to, peripneumonx. 

Peripneu’mony, Peripneu nia, n. [Gr. 
pert, around, about, and preumon, M lung.] (Med.) An 
inflammation of the lungs. 

Peripolyg’onal, a. [Gr. peri, around, about, polys, 
many, and gdnta, angle.) (Crystallog.) Many-angled. 
Perip'teral, a. Presenting a range of columns all 

round; — said of a building. 

Perip'tere. n. (Arch.) Same as PERIPTERY, g. v. 

Porip’terous, a. Ur. peri, around, and pteron, wing.) 
Feathered all round, 

Perip'tery. Perip'tere, n. Gr. prripteros.] ( Arch.) 
A colonnade all round the exterior of a temple or other 
edifice, 

Periscian, (ian, ) n. 
skia, a shadow.] (Geog.) An in 


[ar periskioi— peri, and 
abitant of a frigid zone, 
or within a polar circle, whose shadow moves all round! 
in the twenty-four hours, and in the course of the day 
falls in every point of the compass. 


—a. Having the shadow making a revolution. 

Peris'cii, n. pl. Same as periscians, See PERISCIAN. 

Per'iscope, a. [Gr. peri, around, and skopein, to view.] 
A view on all sides; a general view. 

Periscopiic, a. [Fr. périscopique.] Viewing on all 
sides; — n term applied to spectacles having concavo- 
convex glasses, for the purpose of increasing the dis- 
tinetness of objects when viewed obliquely. 


Perish, v.n. [Fr. périr; ppr. périssant : Lat. peren — 
per, ae. To div: to lose life in any manner; to be- 
come defnnct. — To be destroyed; to come to nothing: 
to lail entirely, or to be extirpated; to be lost irrevoca- 
bly or eternally; to be lost or ruined. — To lose vital 
power: to wither and decay gradually. 


Period ‘icalness, n. 


Periodicity ; state or condition 
of being periodical. 


“Thy leaf has perished in the green.“ — Tennyson, 
v. d. To destroy; to cause to decay or pass away. 
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ity, n. Perishableness; liableness to decay 
and destruction. 

Perishable, a. Liable to perish or pass away: subject 
to ty ane destruction; susceptible of speedy death, 
Per ishableness, . State ot being perishable; lia- 

bleness to decay; perihability. 

Per'ishab ade. Ina perisbing or dying manner. 

Per'isperm, n. Gr. pert, round, and sperma, seed.) 
(Bot) The albumen ofn seed 

Perispheric, Perispherical, (r', a. Ball- 
shaped; globular. 

Perissological, (%) d. Exuberant in words; ver- 
bose. 

Perissol“ 
discourse. ] 
ous talk. (k.) 

Peristal'tie, a. [Gr. pert, and sfallein, to place in 
order.) (Anat) A term applied to that peculiar vermic- 
ular motion of the intestines, by means of which the 
contents are carried onwards, It is a series of contrac 
ings and relaxings, the different parts of the bowels 
rising and falling alternately, 60 us to resemble the me- 
tions ofa worm or snake. 

Per'istome, Per’'istomium, ». [Gr peri, and 
stoma, u mouth.) ( Bot.) The tringe of teeth seen round 
the edge of the cup in the capsule of a Moss, when the 
lid is broken off. The teeth of which it is composed are 
Various in number and character, 

Peristrefie, (-sre/th.) r. peri, around, and 
strephein, to turn] Undergoing rotation; revolving; 
turning round. 

Per'isty le. „. (Gr. peristylon — peri, nnà stylos, a 
column | (Arc. An open court within a house, having 
a colonnade around it, by which the principal apart- 
ments were reached (see Fig. 261): — the t reverse 
of the periptery, though the same in charmcter — the 
one being inside, the other outside a building. 

Perisys'‘tole, „ [Fr., from Gr. pert, around, and sys- 
,. n contraction.) ( Med.) The time of rest between 
the two actions of the heart. or between its contraction 
(systole) and its dilatation (diastole); the momentary 

“that occurs between these two actions of the heart, 
pecitum, (-/é-si-iim,) n. (tir, peri, around, and 
cut, a box.) (H.) An organ in certain fungi and 
lichens, surrounding and enveloping the masses of fruc- 
tification. 

Peri omous, a. [From Gr. peri, around, and nein, 
to cut.) (Min) Cleaving in more directions than one 
parallel to the axis— W riyht. 

Peritoneal, a. Belonging or relating to the perito- 
nenm. 

Peritoneum. n. [Lat., from Gr. peri, around, and 
teinein, to stretch.) (Anat.) The P. is one of the most 
difficult parts in the human anatomy fora teacher to 
explain intelhgibly to his pupils, and the Jast that the 
student is able thoronghly to understand. Yet, us it is 
a very important stracture, and a knowledge of its func- 
tion and action explhins many doubttul circumstances, 
we will epdeavor to give onr readers an idea of what the 
P. is like, and how it performs its duties. Fiom birth 
till death, the bowels are constantly moving and gliding 
over each other, in a worm-lke perpetual motion, called 
peristaltic motim. It will be selt-evident to every com- 
prehension, that this day and night friction of such 
delicate textures as those composing the integuments 
would, in the seventy years of man's lite, wear out. or 
at least in time most seriously injure them. To prevent 
this friction, nature has provided the FE, an immense 
shut-bag, like a man's closed nightcap. The inside — 
that portion ont of sight — ents, When cut open, a 
smooth, gluiry surface, studded with innumerable ves- 
sels, always pouring ont a thin, smooth fluid, like the 
liquid white of an egg. allowing the two sides, when 
rubbed together, to glide over each other, as if oiled, 
without check or the slightest friction, The outside of 
this peritoneal night-cap is rough and granulated, not 
unlike the nneven texture of the actual article. The 
peculiarity of the inner and outer sides of this immense 
bag lies in this, that the surface of the first is close, 
smooth, moist, and shiny, and, however firmly pressed, 
can never grow together, or keep long in contact; while 
that of the other is rough, dry, nnd adheres firmly to all 
with which it comes in contact. This external side, 
then, adheres to the muscles of the abdomen, and to 
every portion of the intestines, but in suchen manner 
that between every convolution, or twist of the bowels, 
a fold of P. accompanies it, so that between the bowel 
above or below there is always the two glairy sides rub- 
bing against each other, and allowing the imtestines to 
glide abont without let or hindrance, the bowels being 
always ou the outside of the bag, but always gliding over 
the two inner sides. The P. is n serous membrane, and, 
in the same way as it covers the bowels, lines and in- 
vests every organ in the abdominal and pelvic cavities. 

Peritoni’tis, n. (Med.) Inflammation of the perito- 
neum is exceedingly painful and dangerous, from its ex- 
tent and connection with important organs. P. may 
exist either as an acute or chronic disease, In the for- 
mer there is usnally great pain and tenderness of the 
abdomen, accompanied with fever, and a frequent, small, 
and hard pulse. Sometimes, at first, the pain is con- 
fined to one spot, but it generally soon extends over the 
whole of the abdomen, It is very severe, and much in- 
creased by any motion, even conghing, sneezing. or Graw- 
ing along breath, Even the weight of the bed-clothes 
is sometimes unbearable, It is nente and cutting, and 
sometimes occurs in paroxysms: and the patient usually 
lies on his back with his knees drawn np. The bowels 
are usually constipated, but sometime the reverse; and 
commonly there are present nausea, vomiting, and hic- 
cough. Its causes are various, as by cold, mechanical 


Y. n. [Gr. pertssos, superfluous, and l gas, 
edundancy of words; verbosity ; supei flu- 
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injuries of the peritoneum, the development of tumors, Perkins’ville, in Indiana, a post- village of Madison Permit’ter, n. He who permits. 


c. Women in childbed are peculiarly liable to it. 

Alter the disease has continued for a certain time, it is 
attended with tension and swelling of the belly; and if 

not checked, it usually terminates in from five to ten 

days. The appropriate treatnrent, when the state of the 

patient admits of it, is copious general bleedings, fol- 
lowed by the application of leeches to the abdumen, to- 
gether with warm fomentations; frequently the latter 
is all that the state of the patient admits of. As inter- 

nal remedies, most reliance is usually placed upon mer- 

cury and opium. After a time, P. sometimes assumes a 

chronic form, Here the symptoms are less marked. 
The pain is slight, or only discoverable on pressure, and) 
the fever low; but the shin is hot and dry, the tongue 
foul, and appetite impaired. The treatment is local | 
bleedings, with blisters and other counter-irritants up- 
plied over the abdomen. A nourishing, but unstimulat- 
ing diet, and attention to the state of the bowels, are 
likewise necessury; and some recommend iodine, either 
taken internally, or applied as vintment to the part. 

Peritro’chium, n. N. Lt., from Gr. peri, around, and 
trochos, a WHeel.] (Mach.) A wheel or circle concentric 
with the base of a cylinder, and movable, together with | 
it, abont an axis; the axis, with the wheel and levers 
fixed in it to move it, constitute that mechanical power | 
called aris in peritrochio, 

Peritrop‘al, a. (e péritrope ; Gr. peri, around, and 
trepein, to turn.) Revolving; rotatory: circuitous, 

(H.) With the axis of the seed vertical to the axis 
of the pericarp to which it belongs. 

Perivis‘ceral, a. [Gr. peri, and Lat. viscera, the 
bowels.) Situate about the viscera; as the perivisceral 
cavity. 

Per’iwig, n. [Fr. perruque, probably from Gr. pur- 
richos, for purros, red, from pur, fire, the ancients having 
been partial to red or auburu hair.) A small wig; a 
peruke; a scratch; a kind of head-covering, formed by 
an iptermixture of false hair, worn by men, either for 
ornament or to hide baldness of the cranium, 

—v. d. To dress with false hair; to sport a periwig. 

“ Discord periwigg'd with snakes." — Swift. 
Periwinkle, n. | Fr. che.) (Bot.) See Vinca. 
—{A.3. wincle, u shell-fish.) (Zodl.) The common name 

of the family Litorinide, con- 

taining Gusteropods which have 

the shell spiral, turbinated, or 

depressed, the uperture rounded, 

and the operculum horny, They 

inhabit the sea near the shore, 4 

und feed on algæ. The living = 

species are more than 300, and 

the fossil more than 200. Tenney. Pig. 20>0.-P ERUWINKLE. 

Perjure, (pérjar,) v.a. [Lat. (Litorina paliiata.) 
perjūrō— per, and juro, to 
swear.) To forawear; to swear falsely; wilfully to make 
a false vath when administered by lawful authority, 
or in a court of justice ;— used with a reciprocal pro- 
noun; as, he perjured himself.—'lo deceive by false 
oaths or insincere protestation. 

Per’'jured, a. Guilty of perjury; having or being 
sworn falsely; as, a pexjured witness. 

Per'jurer, n. One who wilfully takes a false oath law- 
fully administered. 

Per'jurious, Per qurous. a. (Lat. perjuriosus.] 
Guilty of perjury ; involving perjury. 

Per jury, u [Lat. eee (Law.) The taking 
of » wilful false oath or affirmation, by a witness law- 
fully required to depose the truth in a matter of some 
consequence to the point in question. A false oath, 
thereture, taken before no court, or before a court in- 
competent to try the issue in question, does not consti- 
tute the offence of perjury at common law. But many 
statutes, passed by the general government or the sev- 
eral States on the matter, provide that a false onth or 
declaration made on some specified occasions, or for 
some particular purposes, shall be considered to be per- 
jury, and punishable accordingly. Perjury is a misde- 
Meanor at common law, and by several statutes punish- 
able by fine and imprisonment, and by peual servitude 
for a term not exceeding seven years, 

Perk, a. [(V. perc.) Pert; smart; trim; vain; brisk; 
airy; as, perk as a peacock.” —Spenser. 

Fx. n. m perca.) To hold np the head with an assump- 
Won of briskness or smartness. 

—v.a, To dress up stylishly; to prank; to make trim, 
smart, or modish. 


Perkin, n. Ciderkin; a kind of weak cider. 

Perkins. Jacos, un American inventor, B. at New- 
buryport, Mass.. in 1768. He early became distinguished | 
for his ingenuity, and when 21 years of age, he was em- 
ployed by the commonwealth of this State to make new 
dies for copper coinage. He next became noted for his 
improvements in the engraving of bank notes, and, in 
1818, went to England with the expectation of obtain- 
ing a contract for supplying the Bank of England with 
plates. Failing in this, he, however, procured a contract | 
for serving the Bank of Ireland, and carried on business | 
in Loudon for a number of years, Becoming interested 
in the subject of steam artillery, P. constructed a gun | 
in which steam generated at an enormons pressure, 
operating as the propelling power instead of gunpowder, 
His invention wassatistactorily tested in presence of the | 
Dake of Wellington and a number of artillery officers, 
but was finally condemned as being inapplicable to 
modern warfare. D. in London, 1849. 

Per'k ins, in Maine, a township of Sagadahoc co.; pop. | 
abt. 125. | 

Per’kins, in Ohio, a twp. of Erie co.; pop. abt. 2,000, | 

Per'kins’ Grove, in Minois, u village of Bureau co., 
abt. 68 m. N. N. E. of Peoria. 


co., abt. 10 m. W. N. W. of Anderson. 

Perki’omen, in Pennsyivania, a creek flowing into 
the Schuylkill River, abt, 7 m. above Norristuwu.— A 
township of Montgomery co.; pop. abt. 2,800, | 

Perk’y,a. Perk; jaunty; spruce; stylish; trim. | 

Perlaceous, (-/d’shus,)a. Pearly; resembling pearl. 

Per lite, u. (Min.) Sume as PEARL-STONE, g. v. 

Perlustroci'tion, n. [Lat. perlustrare.| The uct of | 
viewing on all sides. 

Perm, « govt. of Russia, situated chiefly in European, 
bnt partly in Asiatic Russia, having W. the govt. of 
Viatka, and E. that of Tobolsk; Lat. between 55° 40/ 
and 62° N., Lon. 68° 10’ and 65° E. Area. Estimated at 
130,000 sq. m. It is traversed by the Ural Mountains, 
aud is more than half covered with dense forests. The 
soil is generally unfertile, and the climate very severe. 
Min, Gold, silver, copper, iron, and salt; the mines 
giving employment to over 100,000 workmen. Cap. 
Perm. Pop. 2,138,548. 

PERM, cap. of the above government, on the Kama, 240 
m. E. S. E. of Viatka; pop. 14.500. 

Per'manence, Per maneney, n. (Fr. perma- 
nence; It. permanenza.) State of being permanent; 
continuance in the same state or condition, or without 
a change that destroys the form or nature of a thing; 
duration; fixedness; continuance iu the same place or 
at rest. 

Permanent, d. [Fr.; Lat. permanens, from permaneo 
— prr, und maneo, to stay, remain, last.] Lasting, hold- 
ing out, or continuing to the end; durable; not decay- 
ing; of long continuance ; remaining in the same state, 
or without any change that destroys the form and na- 


ture of the thing. 

P. way, the road-bed and superstructure of a line of 
railroad; — so called in England, as being the finished 
road, in distinction from the coutractor's temporary way. 

Permanently, adv. With long continuance; dura- 
bly; in u fixed state or place. 

Permeability, n. Fr. permeabilité.] Quality or 
state of being permeable. 

Perman’ganate, n. See PERMANGANIC. 

Permangan’‘ic Acid, n. (Chem.) A solution of 
manganate of potash largely diluted with water, It 
gradually changes from green to violet, trom the man- 
ganic acid passing to a higher state of oxidation, and 
permanganate of potash is formed. It is, however, best 
prepared by mixing 4 parts of black oxide of manga- 
nese with 314 parts of chlorate of potash; to this mix- 
ture are added 5 parts of hydrate of potash dissolved in 
a small quantity of water, and the whole is heated to 
dull redness for an hour. When cold, the permanganate 
of potash may be separated by treating the excess with 
a large quantity of water and crystallizing. It crystal- 
lizes in fine dark-purple prisms, soluble in 16 parts of 
water, and forming a mugnificent crimson solution, 
Permanganate of potash hus lately received a most im- 
portant application in the hands of Mr. Condy, of Bat- 
tersea, as a deodurizing and disinfecting agent. From 
the experiments of this gentleman, it seems to contain 
oxygen in the ozonic form, which is immediately lib- 
erated on the approach of organic matter in the process 
of decomposition, Form. Mug0;. 

Per’menble, a. [Fr.; Lat. permeabilis, from permeo.} 
‘That may be passed through without rupture or displace- 
ment of its parts, as solid matter. 


Per’meably, adv. Ina permeable manner; penetrably. 

Per mente, v.a. [Lat. permeo, permeatus, from per, 
through, and meo, to go.] To puss through, as the pores 
or interstices of a body; to penetrate and pass through, 
as asubstauce, without rupture or displacement of its 
parts: — applied to fluids particularly. 

Permeation, u. Act of permeating. 

Permian Period, n. (Grol.) The name given to 
the closing æra of the Carboniferous age (see Fig. 1142), 
which was a time of decline for Paleozvic life, and of 
transition towards a new phase of geological history. 
In the U. S., the P. rocks are confined to the interior 
continental basin, and occurs in the portion of it W. of 
the Mississippi, especially in Kansas. The rocks are 
limestones, sandstones, red, greenish, and gray marls or 
shales, gypsum beds, and conglomerates, among which 
the limestones in some regions predominate. The P. P. 
was so called by Murchison, because he found them 
largely developed in that portion of Russia which com- 
posed the ancient kingdom of Permia, of which the 
actual govt. of Parm forms a part. — Dana. 

PermissibilVity, n. The quality of being permissible. 

Permis sible, a. That may be permitted or allowed. 

Permis’sibly, adv. In the way of permission; by 
permission. | 

Permission. n. [Fr.; Lat. permissio.] Act of per- 
mitting: allowance; leave, license, or liberty granted. 

Permis'sive, a. That permits; granting permission 
or liberty; allowing. — Granted; suffered without hin- 
derance. 

Permis’sively, adv. 
bition or hinderance. 

Permit’, „ a. [Fr. permettre ; Lat. permitto, from per, 
through, and matto, to send.) To allow; to grant; to 
suffer; to concede; to give leave or liberty to by ex- 
press consent; to give consent to by silence or by not 
prohibiting. 


By allowance; without prohi- 


Permixtion, (per-mikst’yun,) n. The act of mix- 
jug; the state or quality of being mixed. 

Permu’'table, d. That may be changed one for 
another; exchangeable. (R.) 

Permuftableness, n. State or quality of being 
changed or permutable. (k.) 

Permu'tably, udv. By interchange. 

Permutation, n. [Fr.; Lat. permutatio, from per, 
through, and muto, to chauge.] Exchange of one thing 
for another; barter; the exchange of one benefice for 
another. 

(Algebra.) The name given to the different orders 
which can be formed out of any number of things, with 
regard to position, when all are taken at once. It 
is based upon the following formula: — Since the num- 
ber of variations uf m things taken r together — 

m (m—1) (m—2) Ac. (m—r-+1); 
and as in permutation, when the things are taken all 
together, m=r.. the permutation of m things will 
equal the numbers multiplied into one another; or, — 
P=m (m—1) (m—2) 3. 2. 1. 
For instance, if we want to find the different number 
of changes which may be rung upon seven bells, taken 
all together, we multiply the order of bells into one 
another, and the changes will be equal to— 
1X2X3X4X5X6XT = 500. 

Per' mute, v. a. [Lat. permuto.) To exchange. 

Permuter, n. One who exchanges. (x.) 

Pern, u. (Zo0l.) The Honey-buzzurd. 

Perna’goa, a town of Brazil, abt. 260 m. S. W. of 
Ociras; pop. 5,000. 

Pernambu’co, an E. prov. of Brazil, bordering on 
the Atlantic Ocean, and lying chiefly between Lat. 7° 
and 14° 35“ S., and Lon. 34° 50 and 47° 20’ W; area, 
80,082 sq. m. Rivers. Capibaribe, Ipojuca, and Unna 
rivers. Surface, elevated, uud traversed by several 
mountain ranges ; sot/, generally fertile, producing large 
quantities of sugar and cotton. Ezpls. Sugar, cotton, 
timber, dye-woods, hides, drugs, gold, and gems. Chief 
towns. Pernambuco (the capital), Saint Antonio, and 
Formosa, Pop. 1,380,000, 

A city of Brazil, cap. of the above prov., on the Atlantic 
Ocean; Lat. 8° 8 6” N., Lon. 34° 5177 W. (See Fig. 
411.) Properly speaking, P. consists of the towns of 
Olinda (the former capital) and Recife, the latter of 
which is in turn composed of 3 small towns or villages 
— San Pedro Gonçalves, São Sacramento, and Boa Vista, 
This irregular collection of towns are sitnated on and 
near the rivers Biberibe and Cassibaribe. The harbor 
is sheltered by a reef of rocks and defended by 4 strong 
forts. P. has an extensive trade (chiefly European) in 
cotton, sugar, and dye-wood. Pop. 30,000. 

Pernambuco-wood, n. ( Bot.) The wood of Cæsal- 
pinia echinata. See CÆSALPINIA. 

Per'nancy, n. (0. Fr. perner, from parner, to take.] 
(Law.) A taking or receiving, as of rents. 

Per’nau, a fortified seaport-town of Russia, govt. of 
Livonia, ut the entrance of the Pernau, in the Gulf of 
Riga, 99 m. N. N. E. of Riga; pop. 7,000. 

Per'nel. n. (Bot.) Same as PIMPERNEL. 

Pernicious, (-nish'us,) a iF. pernicieuz ; Lat. per- 
niciosus — per, and neco, to kill, to destroy.) Producing 
great injury or mischief; destructive; ruinous; deadly; 
noxious; tending to injure or destroy. 

Perni’ciously, adv. Destructively; with ruinous 
tendency or effects. 

Perni’ciousness,n. Quality of being pernicioug or 
very injurious, mischievous, or destructive, 

Per'nio. u. [Lat.] (Med.) A chilblain —Dunglison. 

Per'nis, n. (Zonl.) A genus of birds, family Falconidæ, 
including the Honey-bugzards, characterized by having 
the space between the eye and the bill covered with 
small, scale-like feathers. 

Pernocta’lian,n. A person who watches all night. 

Pernocta'tion, u. [Lat. octatio, from r, through, 
and nex, noctis, night.| The act of watching or tarry ing 
through the night. — Worcester. 

Peron‘ate, a. (Bot.) Covered with a woolly substance 
ending in a sort of meal. — Webster. 

Per'one, n. (Gr. pérone; Fr. péroné.) (Anat.) The 
fibula; the long, small bone, situated at the outer part 
of the le. Dungl iam. 

Perone'nl. a. (Anat.) Belonging or relating to the 
fibula; as, the peroneal muscles. —Dunglison. 

Peronne, ( pa-roun’,) u fortified town of France, dept. 
of Somme, on the river Somme, 21 m. S. W. of Cambrai; 
pop. 5.000. 

Perora tion, u. [Fr. péroraism ; Lat. peroratio, from 
per, and orutio.) (Khet.) The coneluding part of a 
speech or an oration, in which the speaker enforces the 
principal points of his discourse, and brings it to a con- 
clusion. 

Pe'rot, in Louisiana, a small bayou connecting Lake 
Washa with Little Lake. 

Pe rote. a town of Mexico, abt. 88 m. W. N. W. of Vera 
Cruz; pop. 3,000, 

Perows’‘kite,n. (Min.) A titanate of lime, found in 
cubes of an iron-black color in chlorite slate in the Ural 
Mountains. 

Perox’'ide, n. (Chem.) The highest degree of oxidize- 
mentof which a metal or other substance is susceptible 


o give in charge; to commit. (R.) 

—n. (Law.) A written license or permission from an 
officer of the customs to transport goods from one place | 
to another, showing the duty on them to have been 
paid. — Leave; permission, 

Permit'tance, 2 Permission. (x.) 

Permittee, u. A person to whom a permit or per- 
mission is granted. | 
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withont becoming an acid. 

Perpen‘diecle, n. [Lat. perpendiculum.] A plumb- 
line, (x.) 

Perpendie’alar, a. [Fr. perpendiculaire; from Lat. 
per, and penden, to hang down.] Vertical, or at right 
angles with the plane of the horizon, 

(Geom.) A straight line is said to be F. to another 
straight live when the adjacent angles formed Ly their 


PERP 


intersection are equal, and, consequently, each is a 
right angle A straight line is P. to a curve at a given 
point when it is P. to the tangent to the curve at that 
point. In this case the P. is usually called a normal to 
the curve. A straight line is P. we plane when it is at 
right angles with every straight line iu the plane pass- 
ing through the point of intersection. A plane is P, to 
a plane when any straight line in the first, which is P. 
to the common intersection of the two planes, is also 
P. to the second plane. 

( Fort.) A line drawn perpendicularly from the point 
of bisection of the exterior side towards the place. 

—n. A line falling at right angles with the plane of the 
horizon. 

(Geom.) A line falling upon, or intersecting another 
line or a plane at right angles. — Worcester, 

Perpendicular Style. (Arch.) The last of the 
styles of Gothic architecture, which flourished in Eng- 
land towards the close of the 14th century, at the latter 
portion of the 
reign of Ed- i 
ward III. It 
prevaileduntil 
Gothic archi- 
tecture sank 
into disuse. — 
The principal 
characteristics 
of this style of 
architecture 
are the exu- 
berance and 
redundancy of 
its ornaments, 
while it wants 
the simplicity 
of the Decora- 
ted style. In 
the earlier ex- 
amples this en- 
richment is 
not carried be- 
yond bonnds; 
but in latter 
times it be- 
comes exces- 
sive, and the 
chief aim of 
the architects 
seem@to have 
been to employ as much labor as possible in ornamen- 
tation. At length this practice proved fatal, and Gothic 
architecture may date its decline from the commence- 
ment of the 15th century. The terms Third-pointed 
and Florid are applied by some writers to this style. 
The term Perpendicular was given to it on account of 
the peculiar arrangement of the tracery in the window- 
heads (Fig. 2081), which forms a peculiar character of 
the style. 

Perpendicular'ity, n. The state of being per- 
pendicular. 

Perpendic’ularly, adv. Ina perpendicular manner. 

Per'pent-stone, n. (Arch.) A stone that goes 
through the walls, and is dressed on both sides as a 
common piece of ashlar. 

Per'petrate, v.a. [Lat. perpetro, perpetratus, from 
per, and patro, to execute, to accomplish.) To achieve; 
to consummate ; to do: to commit; to perform. (In an ill 
sense, or generally used to express an evil act.) 

Perpetra‘tion, n. (Lat. perpetratio.) The act of 
perpetrating or committing a crime. 

Per’petrator, n. One who commits a crime. 

Perpetual, (per-pet'yu-al.) a. [Fr.; Lat. perpetualis, 
from per, and peto, to direct one’s course to.] Contin- 
uing or continued without intermission; continued ; 
ae — Destined to be eternal; everlasting ; end- 

ess. 

P. motim. See Motion (Laws or). 

Perpetually, adv. Constantly; continually; un- 
interruptedly. 

Perpet'uate, v. a. [Fr. perpétuer ; Lat. perpetuo, per- 
petuatus, from perpetuus.) To make eternal; to make 
perpetual; to cause to endure or be continued indefi- 
nitely. 

—To preserve from extinction or oblivion; to continue by 
repetition without limitation. 

Perpetua'tion, n. [Fr.; Lat. perpetuatio.] Act of 
making perpetual; act of permanently continuing in 
knowledge and remembrance. 

Perpetu’ity, n. [Fr. perpétuité; Lat. perpetuitas, 
from perpetuus, perpetual, q. v.] Uninterrupted or con- 
tinued duration or succession; endless duration; con- 
tinuance to eternity. — Something of which there will 
be an end; that which continues indefinitely. 

(Law.) Quality or class of an estate by which it be- 
comes inalienable, either perpetually or for an indef- 
initely long period of time; also, the estate so perpet- 
uated. 

(Annuities.) The number of years in which the sim- 
ple interest of any sum invested in an annuity or annu- 
ities becomes equivalent to the principal; also, the 
amount which will purchase an annuity payable forever. 

Perpignan, (per-peen’yong,) a fortified town of France, 
dept. of Pyrénées-Orientales, on the Tet, 34 m. 8. of 
Narbonne. It is a place of great strength, and is con- 
sidered one of the keys of the kingdom on the side of 
Spain. Manuf. Woollens, silk, paper, hats, and soap. 
Pup, 25,264. 

Perplex’, v.a. [Lat. perplecus — per, and plecto, plexus, 
to piait. to intertwine.] To entangle; to involve; to 
muke intricate; to make complicated or difficult to be 
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Fig. 2081. — sr. MICHAEL'S, OXFORD, 1460. 
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understood or unravelled. — To embarrass ; to confuse ;| Per’'ry. in Indiana, a S. co., adjoining Kentucky; area, 


to puzzle; to distract; to harass with suspense, anxi- 
ety, or ambiguity. — To plague ; to aunoy ; to torment ; 
to vex. 

“ Chloe's killing eyes perplex my flame.“ — Granville. 
Perplexedly. udo Ina perplexed or intricate manner. 
Perpiex’edness, n. State of being perplexed; in- 

tricacy ; involution; difficulty from want of order or 
precision; embarrassment of mind from doubt or un- 
certainty. : 

Perplex'ity, n. [Fr. perplexité; Lat. perplexitas.] 
Entanglement; intricacy; complication; embarrass- 
ment of mind; disturbance or distraction from doubt, 
confusion, anxiety, or difficulty. 

Perquimans, (from a tribe of Indians inhabiting 
this region,) in N. Carolina, a river rising in the Dismal 
Swamp and flowing S. into Albemarle Sound through 
Perquimans co; length, abt. 60 m., of which 45 a.e nav- 
igable. 

An E.N.E. co,, bordering on Albemarle Sound; area, 
abt. 250 sq.m. Aitvers. Perquimans River and several 
smaller streams. Surface, generally level; soil, in some 
parts fertile. In this co. was made the first permanent 
settlement in the state (1662). Cup. Hertford. Pop. abt. 


7,500. 

Perquisite, (pér’kwi-zit,)n._ ¶ Lat. perquisitum, some- 
thing diligently inquired after, from perquiro — per, 
and quero, to look or search for.] Profit, gain, emolu- 
ment, fee, &c. obtained or allowed for services beyond 
ordinary salary or settled wages; something in lieu of 
regular wages or salary ; according to law, whatever a 
man gets by industry, and purchases with his own 
money. 

Perquisition, (-zish’un,) n. 
investigation. (R.) 

Perrault, CLauDe, (per’rolte,) a celebrated French ar- 
chitect, B. at Paris, 1613, constructed many noble works, 
the principal of which is the fagade of the Louvre. D. 
1688, 


An accurate search or 


Per’rin, in Pennsylvania, a township of Union co.; 
pop. abt. 3,400, 

Per’rineville, in New Jersey, a post-village of Mon- 
mouth co., abt. 20 m. E. of Trenton. 

Per’rington, or PERRINTON, iu New York, a village 
and township of Monroe co., abt. 12 m. E.N.E. of Ro- 
chester. 

Perron, n. [Fr., from pierre; from Lat. petra, stone.) 
(Arch.) A staircase outside of a building, or the steps 
in front of « building, leading up to the first story. 

Per’roquet, u. (Zodl.) See PAROQUET. 

Per’rot, or PERROTT, an island of Lower Canada, in the 
St. Lawrence River, S. W. of the island of Montreal. 

Perruquier, (per-ru'ke-r,)n. [Fr., from perruque. a 
peruke.] A maker of wigs or perukes; also, a hair- 
dresser. 

Per’ry,n. [Fr. poiré, from Lat. 
fermented juice of pears, prepar 
cider, and used as a beverage. 

Per'’ry, Oniver Hazarp, an American naval officer. B. 
in Newport, Rhode Island, 1785. lle entered the navy 
as midshipman at the age of 14, and was on board the 
frigate General Greene, 28 guns, commanded by his 
father, Capt. C. R. Perry, duripg its important cruise on 
the W. India station in 1799-1800, At the commence- 
ment of the war of 1812, E was in command of a divis- 
ion of gunboats at Newport, R. I., and in Feb., 1813, at 
his own request, he was transferred to the command of 
Commodore Isaac Chauncey, on the lakes, where he 
superintended the equipment of a naval force on Lake 
Erie. It was while this operation was being carried 
out, that he was called to aid in the attack upon Fort 
George; and, at the head of a body of seamen, performed 
his part with such valor and gallantry, as to elicit the 
highest praise from his countrymen. In the following 
August he gained the famous battle of Lake Erie (see 
ERIE, BATTLE or Lake), which at once elevated him 
to the highest naval renoWn. He afterwards aided Gen, 
Harrison in taking Detroit, and at the close of these 
operations, resigned his command. A gold medal was 
awarded him by Congress for his eminent services, and 
he also received a captain’s commission dated from the 
day of the battle, Sept. 10, 1813. In Aug., 1814, he was 
assigned to the command of the frigate Java, 44 guns, 
then lying at Baltimore, under equipment; but as the 
British had the Chesapeake closely blockaded, it was 
impossible to get her to sen. J. did not remain idle, 
however, but continued to harass and annoy the enemy 
at every possible point until peace was declared. In 
1819, he was appointed to the command of a squadron 
stationed on the coast of Colombia, where he was at- 
tacked with the yellow fever, and D. at Port Spain. Sub- 
sequently, his remains were transferred to his native 
town. On Sept. 18, 1860, amid imposing ceremonies, a 
marble statue, by Walcutt, (Fig. 1985,) was erected at 
Cleveland, Ohio, near the scene of his great battle. 

Perry, in Alabama, a W. central co; area, abt. 950 sq. 
miles. Rivers. Cahawba River, and numerous smaller 
streams. Surface, undulating or hilly; soil, very fer- 
tile. Cup. Marion. Pop. abt. 30,000. 

Perry, in Arkansas, a central co.; area, abt. 580 sq. m. 
Rivers. Arkansas and Fourche La Fave. Surface, some- 
what hilly ; soil, moderately fertile. Cap. Perryville. 
Pop. abt. 3,000. — A township of Johnson co. 

Perry, in Georgia, a post-village, cap. of Houston co., 
abt. 33 m. S. by W. of Macon; pop. abt. 1,300. 

Perry, in Illinois, a S. co.: area, abt. 420 sq. m. Rivers. 
Beancoup Creek and several smaller streams. Surfuce, 
mostly level prairies; soil, fertile. 
Pop. abt. 22.000. 


yrum, a pear.) The 
in the sume way as 


|—A post-village and township of Pike co., abt. 62 m. W. 


of Springfield; total pop. abt. 4,000, 
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Cap. Pickney ville. 


abt. 400 eq. m. Rivers. Ohio River and several less 
important streams. Surfucr, uneven and hilly, except 
near the rivers; soil, fertile. Min. Coal und sandstone. 
Cup. Rome. 


—A post-village and township of Perry co., abt. 13 m. N. 


by W. of Furt Wayne; total . abt. 2.000. — A town- 
ship of Boone co.; pop. abt. 1.000.— A township of Clay 
20900. — abt. 1, 800.— A township of Clinton co. ; pop. abt. 
2,000. — A township of Delaware ch.; pop abt. 2,200. — 
A township of Lawrence co. ; pop. abt. 2,400. — A town- 
ship of Marion co; pop. abt. 3,000 — A township of 
Martin co.; pop. abt. 3,300.— A township of Miami co. ; 
pop. abt. 2,800. — A township of Monroe co.: pop. abt. 
2.700. — A township of Noble co. ; pop. abt. 3.500. — A 
township of Tippecanoe co.; pop. abt. 2,400. — A town- 
ship of Vanderburg co.; pop. abt. 2,300.— A township 
of Wayne co.: pap. abt. 1.600. 

Perry, in Jwa, a township of Buchanan countv.—A 
township of Davis county.—A township of Jackson 
county.—A township of Marion county.—A township 
of Tama county. 

Perry, in Kentucky, an E. by S. co: area, abt. 700 8q. 
m. Airers. North and Middle Forks of Kentucky River, 
and several creeks. Surface, finely diversified ; soil, in 
some parts fertile, but rather adapted to wool-growing. 
Cap. Hazard. 

Perry, in Maine, a post-township of Washington co.; 
pop. abt. 1,300, 

Perry, in Michigan, a post-township of Shiawassee co.; 
pop. abt. 900. 

Perry, in Mississippi, a S. S. E co ; area, abt. 1,040 8q. 
m. Rivers. Lenf River. Black Creek, and many less im- 
portant streams. Surface, uneven; soil, moderately 
fertile. Cap. Augusta. 

Perry, in Missouri, an E. S. E. co., adjoining Illinois; 
area, abt. 430 sq. m. Rivers. Mississippi River, and 
Apple, Saline, and Cape Cinque Homme creeks. Sur- 
Jace, diversified ; soil, generally fertile. Min. Iron and 
lead in abundance, and also marble and blue limestone. 
Cap. Perryville. 

Perry, in New Fork, a post-village and township of 
Wyoming co., abt. 50 m. E. by S. of Buffalo; totul pop. 
abt. 2,500. 

Perry, in Ohio, a S. E. co.: area, abt 400 sq.m. Rivers. 
Jonathan and Rush creeks. Surfuce, undulating or 
hilly; soil, fertile, and well adapted to the usual pro- 
40.005 that region. Cup. New Lexington. Pop. abt. 


—A township of Allen co.: pop. abt. 1,300. — A township 


of Ashland co.: pop. abt. 2,400. — A township of Brown 
co.; pop. abt. 4.200.—A township of Carroll co.; pop. abt. 
1,600.— A township of Columbiana co.; pop. abt. 1,900. 
—A township of Coshocton co.; pop. abt. 1.800. — A 
township of Fayette co.; pop. abt. 1,600. — A township 
of Franklin co.; pop. abt. 2,000. — A township of Gallia 
co.; pop. abt. 2,300. — A township of Hocking co.; pop. 
abt. 2,500.— A post-township of Lake vo. ; pop. abt. 1,800. 
—A township of Lawrence ch.; pop.abt, 1,900.—A town- 
ship of Licking co.: pop. abt. 1,700. — A township of 
Logan co.; pop. abt. 2,000. — A township of Monroe co.; 
pop. abt 2,200.— A township of Montgomery co.; pep. 
abt. 3,000.— A township of Morrow co.; pop. abt. 1,700. 
—A township of Muskinguin co.: pop, abt. 1,600. — A 
township of Pickaway co.; pop. abt, 2,100. — A town- 
ship of Pike co: pop. abt, 900. —A township of Putnam 
co.: pop. abt. 750.—A township of Richland co.; pop. ubt. 
1.200. — A township of Shelby c.; pop. abt. 1,700. — A 
township of Stark co.; pop. abt. 7,000.— A township of 
` Tuscarawas co.; pop. abt. 1,800.— A township of Wood 
co.; pop. abt. 1,900, 

Perry, in Pennsylvania, a S. E. central co.; area, abt. 
540 sq. m. Rivers. Susquehanna and Juniata rivers, and 
Sherman's Creek. Sur ace. mountainous, being bounded 
N. W. and S. E. by Tuscarora and Blue Mountains re- 
spectively; soil, in some parts remarkably fertile, pro- 
ducing fruits, vegetables, and cereals in abundance. Ain. 
Iron in rich deposits. Cap. Bloomfield. 


—A township of Armstrong co.: pop. abt. 1,400. —A town- 


ship of Berks co.; pop. abt. 2,000. — A township of Clar- 
ion co.; pop. abt. 2,000.— A township of Fayette co.; 
pop. abt. 1,900.— A township of Greene co.; pop. abt. 
1,400.— A township of Jefferson co.; pop. abt. 1,500, — 
A township of Lawrence co.; pop. abt. I. 000. — A town- 
ship of Mercer co.; pop. abt. 1,100.—A village and 
township of Snyder co.; abt. 40 m. S. of Williamsport; 
total pap. abt. 1,055. 


Perry, in Tennessee, a W. central co.; area, abt. 600 sq. 


m. Rivers. Tennessee and Buffalo rivers. Surface, 
diversified; soù, fertile. Cap. Linden. 

Perry, in Wisconsin, a post-township of Dane co.: pop. 
abt. 1,500.— A township of Pierce co.; pop. abt. 300. 
Perry Centre, in New York, a post-village of 

Wyoming co., abt. 50 m. E. by 8. of Buffalo. 
Perrymans’ville, in Maryland, a post-village of 
Harford co., abt. 27 m. E. N. E. of Baltimore. 
Perryop’olis, in Pennsylvania, a post- village of Fay- 
ette co., abt. 35 m. S. of Pittsburg. 


Perrysburg, in Indiana, u post - village of Miami co., 


abt. 78 m. N. of Indianapolis. 


Per'rysburg, in New For, a post-township of Cattar- 


angus co. 


Per'rysburg. in Ohio, a village of Ashland co., abt. 


45 m. SS. W. of Cleveland. —A post- village, cap.of Wood 
co., abt. 140 m. N. N. W. of Columbus; pop. abt. 2,200. 


Per'ry's Mills, in New York, a post-village of Clin- 


ton ch., abt. 170 m. N. by K. of Albany. 
Per'rysville, in /ndiana, a post-village of Vermilion 
co., abt. 90 m. WN. W. of Indianapolis. 


Per’rysville, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Alle- 


ghany co., abt. 8 m. N. by W. of Pittsburg.—A village 
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of Jefferson che abt. 18 m. S. of Brookville. — A village 
of Venango co abt. 16 m. N E. of Oil City. — A village 


of Westmoreland oo. abt, 30 m. E. U, 
Perrysville, or Peenrsvinte, in 


N. of Pittsburg. 


abt. 40m. KON SK of Baltimore. 

Perry ville, in Missuri, a post-village, cap. of Perry 
cu, abt. 75 m, S. S. K. of St. Louis; pop. abt, 400, 

Perryville, in New Jersey, n post-village of Hunter- 
don co., abt. 33 m. N. N. W. of Treuton. 

Perryville, in New York, « post-village of Madison 
co, alt. 20 m. E, by S. of Syracuse. 

Perryville, in Ohio, n post-village of Ashland co, 


1 in Pennsylvania, a village of Juniata co., 


abt. 2 m. E. of Mifflintown. — A village of Mifflin co., 
abt 12m. N. of Lewistown. 

Perry ville, in Aentucky, a post-village of Decatur co., 
abt. 100 m. W.8.W. of Nashville. In this vicinity, Oct. 
8, 1862, occurred one of the most desperate and singui- 
nary battles (in proportion to numbers) of the late Civil 
War. Gen. Buell, at the head of 100,000 Union troops, 
encountered Gen. Bragg with 65,000 Confederates, and 
after n severe engagement, which lasted all day, the 
latter was compelled to retreat. The total Union loss 
was 4048. That of the Confederates, though not re- 
portel, was probably as great, 

Per sante. a river of Prussia, prov, of Pomerania, ris- 
ing near the village of Persanzig, and after a N. W. 
conrse of 70 m., flowing Into the Naltic at Colberg. 

Perscruta tion, n. [Lat. perecrutatio.) A searching 
theroaghly ; minute search or inquiry. 

Per'sean, n. (Hat.) A genusof plants, order Lauracer, 
P. indica, a native of Madeira, yields timber somewhat 
resembling mahogany. The fruit of P. gratissima, the 
Avocada or Alligator pear, common in the W. Indies 
and South America, are highly esteemed in the coun- 
tries where they are produced, though not at first rel- 
ished by strangers. 

Per'secot, n. (Also written persicot.) A liqueur or 
soniy made of the kernels of apricots, qninces, nectar- 
nes, Ac. 

Per'secnte, v. a. [Fr. persécuter.) To pursue in a 
manner to injure, vex, or nMict: to harnss with unjust 
punishment: to inflict pain upon from hatred or malig- 
nity. — To afflict, harass, or destroy for adherence to a 
particular creed, or system of religious principles, or 
a mode of worship. 

Persecution, n. [Fr.; Lat. 
tice of persecuting; state of being persecuted, 

( Keel, Hist.) ‘The early Christiana were subjected by 
the Roman emperors to ten genoral persecutions, which 
are us follows: . 


A. D. 
64. The Christians are first persecuted by Nero, on a 


charge of having set fire to Rome. 


Virginia, u post- 
village, cap. of McDowell co., abt 77 m. 8. uf Charleston, 
Per'ry ville, in Mury/and. n post-village of Cecil co., 


Tacitus enu- 


o 


Per'serin,or Prisrend ,« town of Euro 


Perseus. (Grecian Myth.) The son of Zens and Danaë, 


Perseus, or Pensus, last king of Macedonia, was son 
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in a fine plain at the foot of a mountain, on the Araxes, 
or Bundemir, Wm. N E. of Shiraz; Lat. 2° 59° 30” N., 
Lon, 53° 2 E. It was taken by Alexander the Great 
u. C. S31, and some ancient historians have reported 
that it was burnt by him, but the ruins of P., which are 
very extensive, nud attest ita ancient magnificence (Fig. 
2052), show no traces of fire, and it is certain that 4, 
under its primitive mame of Istakhar, remained an im- 
portant place to a comparatively recent time, 

n Turkey, 
pashalic of Albania, ou the Driv, 72m, E. N. E. uf Scutari. | 
Manuf. Fire-arms. 1%. 10,000, 


was rescued from the sea and brought up by the king 
of Seriplos, Polydectes, who afterwards, wishing to get 
rid of him for private reasons, sent him, when yet a 
youth, to bring the head of the Gorgon Medusa, believ- 
ing that the enterprise would eud in the ruin of # Hut 
the innocence of P. was patronized by the gods, Pluto 
lent him his helmet, Minerva her buckler, and Mercury 
his wings aod a short dagger, With these arms, and 
after numerous wonderful adventures, he reached the 
abode of Medusa, whu dwelt near Tartessus, on the 
const of the ocean, and succeeded in cutting off her 
head, which be put into a bag, and carried off On bis) 
return, he visited Ethiopia, where he liberated and mar- 
ried Andromeda, and arrived at Seriphos in time to) 
rescue his mother from the annoy ance of the too ardent) 
addresses of Polydectes, whom, along with some of his 
companions, be changed into stone. He then returned 
with his wile and mother to Argos, and bis great father 
Acrisius remembering the oracle (see Danas), fled to 
Larissa. P. following him in order to persuade him to 
return, is said to have accidently killed him with a dis- 
cus, in the course of public games. Unwilling to return 
to Argus. he exchanged that kingdom for the govt. of 
Tirgus, Le presented the gorgon’s head to Minerva, 
who placed it on her shield. Ile received divine honors 
after his death, like the rest of the ancient heroes, 


of Philip V. From jewlousy of his younger brother, 
Demetrius, he accused him falsely to his father, and 
induced him to pat him to death. Ile came to the 
throne on the death of Philip, ». 0. 178. The great event 
of his reign was the war with the Romans, which, lon; 

expected, began in 171 and ended in 178, by the tota! 
defeat of P at Pydna, by L. Amilius Paulus. P. escaped 
with his children and treasures to Samothrace, but soon 


secutio.) Actor prac-| gave himself up, and after being led in triumph to Rome, 


was cast into prison, Ile was, however, allowed to 
spend his last years at Alba. Macedonia became a 
Koman province, 

(Astron) A northern constellation, situated between 
Andromeda on the W., and Auriga on the E. Its mean 
declination is 469 N. [tis on the meridian the 24th of 
Dec. It contains, including the Head of Medusa, which 


morates crucifixion, burning alive, and baiting} forms part of it, 59 stars, 2 of which are of the 2d mag- 


by dogs and wild beasts, among their tortures, 


nitude. 


95. The second, under Domitian, commences with the Perseverance, n. [Lat. perseverantia, from perse- 


banishment of hia niece Domitilla, and the execu- 
tion of the consul Clemens, 

106. The third under Trajan. 

1% The fourth by Marcus Aurelius. 

Ius. 1 Severus publishes his edict against the 

Shristians. 

235, The favorites of Alexander Severna are barbarously 
massacred by Maximin I. As there were many 
Christians among them, it is styled the sixt 
persecution. 


vero.) Act of persisting in anything undertaken; con- 
tinued pursuit ur prosecution of any business or enter- 
prise begun. 

= |.) Continuance in a state of grace to a state of 
glory. 


Persevere’, v. u. [Lat. persevero, from perseverus, 


from per, und severus, serious, grave.) To persist or 
continue in any business or enterprise undertaken; to 
pursue steadily any design or course commeuced; not 
to give over or ubandon what is undertaken. 


250. The Emperor Decius exceeds all his predecessors in| Persever’ingly, adv. With perseverance or con- 


the severity of his persecutions, 


tinued pursuit of what is undertaken. 


258. Valerian adopta severe measures against the Chrie- Persia, ( ene (ia Eanan Iron,] an extensive 
on the N. 


tians. 

275. Aurelian publishes edicts against Christianity. 

303. Feb. 24. Piocletian publishes his first edict nat 
the Christians, 8 the demolition of their 


churches, and the execution of all who refused |” 


to renonnce their worship. The persecution thus 
commenced was continued with great barbarity 
for ten years. 
Persecu'tive,«a Following after; persecuting. 
Persecutor., „ One who pursues another unjustly 
and vexatiously, particularly on account of religious 
principles. 
Per'secutrix,n. A female who persecutes. 
Persepolis, a celebrated city of antiquity, and during 
a cousiderable period cap. of Persia, prov. of Faristan, 


Fig. 2082, — RUINS OF PERSEPOLIS. 


country of Asin, bow by the Caspian Sea, 
the Russian Territory, and Independent Tartary ; 8. i7 
Arabia, the Persian Gull, and Indian Ocean; on the 

by Affghanistan and Beloochistan; and W. by Asiatic 
Turkey; lies between Lat. 25° and 40° N., Lon. 44° and 
62° E. Its greatest length obliquely from N. W. to S. E. 
is 1,300 m. ; area abt, 600,000 sq.m, Upon the N. W. and 
S, several lofty mountain-ranges—some of considerable 
length, others short and abrupt — intersect the land in 
many directions, the centre of the country consisting in 
general of a vast plain or table-land. The lowest or 
most level portions of the country lie along the bed of 
the Tigris and the shore of the Persian Gulf. 2” pos- 
sesses many extensive plains and barren deserts, aud 
the interior is generally bare. bleak, and arid. The 
mountains appear to be a confused heap of hills piled 
upon hills, in grand but indefinite order; while each 
individual bill appears a muss of gray rock reared block 
on block, or starting in huge boulder abruptly from the 
face of the plains or plateaux. The plains, again, are 
vast naked steppes, destitute of trees or foliage; and it 
is only on the margin of water-courses, or the banks of 
rivers, that either villages or vegetation of any albund- 
ance is found. The provinces, however, along the S. und 
W. margin of the Caspion are an exception to the rest 
of the country, and present some of the most beautiful 
and fruitful pictures of richness and abundance to be 
found in P. Jt has been computed that 5 a third 
of the entire kingdom is fit for cultivation; and, though 
hustandry is well attended to, and the advantages of 
copions irrigation are thoroughly understood, so little 
encouragement is given by the state to agriculture, that 
but a small part of the capable soil is ander tillage 
The most important rivers are the Aras, Murghab or, 
Bendemir, Atrek, Serid-Kud,and the Tigris. The lakes 
of most note are, Uremiyah or shalu, Bakhtegan, and: 
Mahdigla; from these, and from minor streama and 
bodies of water, an elaborate system of irrigation is 
effected all over the cultivated grounds, while vast sub- 
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terranean aqueducts convey the water to more semote 
situations, „ vegetable prodnetiuns of P. embrace 
all kinds of legumes and cereals, except rye, oats, and 
rice; barley and wheat are the most abundant crops, 
Drugs of various kinds are obtained, such as senna, 
rhubarb, gums, opium, &c.; as also oils, cotton. indigo, 
sogar, madder, dates, pistachio nuts, and tobacco; while 
in flowers, aud the perfumes extracted from them, espe- 
cially the attar of roses, no country in the world can 
compare with P. for beauty, fragrance, and abundance. 
Silk is an important item; and plantations of mulberry- 
trees of great extent are very numerous. Vast flocks 
of sheep and goats are pastured over the 5 the 

roperty and wealth of the wandering tribes of the in- 

rior, the Eelauts, n kind of Bedouins, devoting tbem- 
selves to pastoral habits. The animals for which P. is 
famous, are camels, borses, mules, oxen, asses, and 
butfalos, The mineral wealth consists of silver, copper, 


MILE-WUMA®’ AND des Ckuss AU ius tukis 
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lead, iron, antimony, salt, precious stones — especial 
turquoise — bitumen, and springs of naphtha, One af 
the features of Persia is the abundance of salt in the 
soil, and the large number of its salt lakes; about 30 
pure salinas have no outlet; and one, the largest, Ure- 
miyah, is 280 m. in circumference, und. though supplied 
by 14 rivers, its water is so dense, bitter, and ſuuded 
with salt, that no fish can live in it. Another, called 
the Bakhtegan, is 42 m. long. Situated near the former 
are some remarkable ponds, whose waters are petrify- 
ing. The climate of embraces the rigars experienced 
on the mountains of the snowy N. and the heats felt 
on the sundy plains of Africa, Cyrus the younger told 
Xenophon that his father’s empire was so vast that in 
the N. the people perished of cold, and in the S. were 
suffecated with heat. The manufactures of are 
numerous and important, and embrace all kinds of silk 
fabrics, tine, tas, textures of silk and cotton, silk 
and goat's hair, or silk and camel's hair: brocades, 
camel'shair shawls, gold tissnes, gold velvet, camlets, 
carpets, cottons, leather, fire-arms, sword-blades, sad- 
dlery, and jewelry. Its principal trade is carried on 
with Russia; and, though the foreign export trade is 
insignificant, the internal traffic is very great, and is 
entirely carried on by caravans. The govt. is highly 
despotic; an edict of the sovereign once enn 
never be repealed ; the word of the Shah is irrevocable, 
and the lives and property of the people are in his 
hands. The govt. is carried on by the Shah and his two 
ncipal ministers, the Grand Vizier and the Lord 
easurer. Through all degrees or classes of officials in 
Persia, asin Turkey, venality and corruption are the rale, 
and justiceand truth the exception, The religion of the 
Persians is Mobammedanism, but, being of the sect of Ali 
or Sheeahs, is much more tolerant than that of the Turks. 
In physical appearance. the Persians are inclined to 
corpulence, have black hair. a high forehead, an aquiline 
nose, and a Jargely-developed chin; and in color present 
every variety, Irom the dark-brown of the Indian to the 
light-olive of the colder ons. The men are stron; 
robust, fond of exercive and martial glory, shave th 
heads, but dye their beards black, preserving them with 
an almost religious veneration, The Persians are re- 
garded as a guy and hospitable race, but to 
sudden anger and treachery, They are greatly addicted 
to the use of tobacco, which they smoke incessantly. 
The system of bribery and corruption is so universal, 
that it has eaten into the very manners of the people; 
and no one can ask the slightest favor without first pre- 
facing his request with u present, which must be in 
value according to the service sought to be rendered. 
In their domestic occupations, they do not recline like 
the Turks, but sit erect on the Aumud, a mass of folded 
felt. The women are dressed in a black turban, from 


Fig, 2084. — ANCIENT PERSIAN KING ON THHONE, 
which depends a rich Cashmere shawl, reaching almost 
to the termination of the robe, which is only a little 
shorter than the men’s, and fastened in front by large 
gold buttons, Kach Persian is restricted to four legal 
wives, thongh the number of his concubines is only 
regulated by the amonnt of his coffers; in this respect 
they resemble the Turks The Persian language is the 
most celebrated of all the Oriental tongues, for strength, 
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copiousness, beauty, and melody, and is written from 
the right to the left. I. is divided into 12 provinces, 
namely: Azerbijan, Kurdistan, Luristan, and Khusistan, 
on the W.; Faristan, Laristau, and Kerman, on the 
shores of the Persian Gulf, or S.; Irak-lzeme and Kho- 
rassen, in the interior; and Ghilan, Mazanderan, and 
Astrabad, in the N, or aloug the Caspiau shores. The 
moderno capital is Teheran. 
possess of Persia is from the Bible, from which we learn 
that, in the time of Abraham, B. C. 1921, that portion of 
modern P. known as Elam, or Suisiana, Southern Persia, 
was a powerful monarchy. But the Persians, us u na- 
tion, first rose into notice on the ruins of the great em- 
pires founded on the Euphrates. Babylon was taken 
by Cyrus, and his empire extended wider than any be- 
fore established in the world. It comprised, on one side, 
the west of India; on the other, Asia Minor, Syria, and 
Egypt: and was only bounded by the prodigies of valor 
with which the Greeks defended their small territory. 
After a feeble struggle, it succumbed to the brave and 
disciplined arinies of Alexander. It was then split into 
fragments by the decease of its founder; but Greeks 
and Greek sovereigns continued, during several cen- 
turies, to reign over Asia. Abont two centuries before 
Christ, Arsaces founded the monarchy of the Parthians; 
and in the third century arose the dynasty of the Sas- 
sanidæ, who restored the name, with the religion and 
laws, of ancient P. They were overthrown by the Mo- 
hammedan invaders, who suffered in their turn from 
the successive invasions by the descendants of Genghis, 
Timur, and by the Turks, who entirely changed the as- 
pect of Western Asin. At length, in 1501,a native dy- 
nasty again arose, under Ismail, who placed himself on 
the throne. His posterity having sunk into voluptuous- 
ness, Persia, in the beginning of the last century, was 
overrun by the Afghans, who carried fire and sword 
through its remotest extremities. and reduced its proud- 
est capitals to ashes. The atrocities of the Atghans 


Fig. 2085. — ANCIENT PERSIAN GUARDS. 


were avenged, and the independence of P. vindicated by 
Nadir Shah (see Fig. 335); but though the victories of 
this during chief threw a lustre on his conntry, after his 
death it was almost torn to pieces by civil war, till the 
fortune of arms gave a decided superiority to Kerim, or 
Kurreem Khan. His death gave rise to another dis- 
puted succession, with civil wars as furious as before. 
At length, Aga Mahommed, a eunuch, raised himself, by 
crimes and daring. to the sovereignty, and not only 
swayed it during his lifetime, but founded a dynasty 
represented by Nassr-ed-Din, who was B. in 1831, and 
ascended the throne in 1848. Under his reign, P. had 
wars with Russia in 1813 and 1828, and with England 
in 1556-7. Under the Berlin treaty in 1878, N. acquired 
from Turkey the territory and city of Khotour. Cap. 
Teheran. Zop. of P., abt. 7,000,000, See Sur.. p. 2008. 

Per’sia, in New York, a p.-twp. of Cattaraugus co. 

Persian, ( per'shan,)n. A native of Persia. 

(Ane. Arch.) A male figure employed to support an 
entablature, as distinguished from a female figure. 

Per'slan-berry. n. (Bot) See RHAMNUS. 

Per’sinn Gulf, an extensive arm of the Indian 
Ocean, separating Persia from Arabia; Lat. between 
24° and 30° N., Lon. 47° and 57° E. Ext. 550 m. long, 
with an average breadth of 160 m. It is 220 m. at its 
widest part, and its entrance at Cape Mussendom is 
only 40 m. wide. It contains numerous islands. 

Persian Powder. See FLEA-BANE, p. 969. 

Persia‘ni, n. pl. It., literally the Persians.] Venetian 
blinds ; jalousies, 

Per'sian Wheel, n. ( Mech.) A contrivance for rais- 
ing water to some height above the level of a stream. 
In the rim of a wheel turned by the stream a number 
of strong pins are fixed, from which buckets are sus- 
peniled. As the wheel turns, the buckets on one side 
go down into the stream, where they are filled, and re- 
turn up full on the other side till they reach the top. 
Here an obstacle is placed in such a position that the 
buckets successively strike against it and are overset, 
and the water emptied intoa trough. As the water can 
never be raised by this means higher than the diameter 
of the wheel, it is obvions that this rude machine is 
capable of only a very limited application. 

Per'sle. n. The Persian language. 

Bor ster, in JUinois, a township of Knox co.; pop. abt. 

500. 

Persiflage, (par’seflazh,) n. [Fr. persifler, to quiz, 
from Lat. per, through, and Fr. siffler, to whistle, to 
aie) Banter; idle, frivolous talk; badinage ; vulgarly, 
chaf. 

Persimmon Tree, n. (Bot.) See Drosprros. 

Per'sism. n. An idiomatic mode of speech peculiar to 
the Persians. 


Persist’, v. n. [Fr. persister; Lat. persistd, from per, 
144 


‘The earliest account we 
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and sisto, to cause to stand.] To persevere; to continue/Personator, n. One who personates another. 
steadily in the pursuit of uny business or course com-|Persone’ity,n. Personality. (k.) 


menved, 
Persis'tence, Persis'tency, n. Act or state of 
persisting; steady pursuit of what is undertaken; per- 
severance; constancy; cuntinuauce; duration; obsti- 
nacy; contumacy. 

(Optics.) The duration of the impression of light on 
the retina after the luminous olject has disappeared, 
The persistence ou the human retina is about oue- 
teuth of a second. Thus, it a lighted torch is whirled 
round rapidly, a continuous circle of light is seen. 
Persistent, a. Steady; constant; persevering ; con- 

tinuiug; remaining. 

(Bot.) Remaining through winter, as the leaves of 
evergreens. 

Persist’ently, adv. Ina persistent manner. 

Persistingly, adv. Inu a persisting way; steadfastly, 

Persist'ive, a. Sume as PERSISTENT. 

Per’sius, Flaccus Aulus, a Roman satirical poet, was 
B. A. D. 34, ut Volterra, in Etruria, and D. in 62, aged 28. 
His six Satires, which present a picture of prevailing 
corruption, are distinguished for vigor, conciseness, and 
austerity of tone, They have been frequently trans- 
lated into English. 

Per’son, n. [Fr. personne; Lat. persona, a mask, char- 
acter, part played by a person] A human being rep- 
resented in dialogue, fiction, or on the stage. — Char- 
acter or characters of office; as, the person of a prince 
or magistrate, — A human being considered with re- 
spect to the living body or corporeal existence. — An 
individual human being, consisting of body and soul; a 
man, woman, or child, considered as opposed to things, 
or distinct from them: a self-conscious being; a moral 
agent; an individual of the human race ; — also, among 
Trinitariuns, one of the three subjects constituting the 
godhead, or the trinity of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost.—A human being indefinitely ; one; an individual. 

For there is no respect of persons with God. — Rom. II. 11. 

(Gram.) The subject, or anything affirmed by a verb; 
also, that modification of the verb which is used in con- 
nection with the subject. 

Artificial person. (Law.) A corporation or body 
politic. ( Blackstone.) — Jn person, by one’s self; not by 
agent or representative. 

Per’son, in N. Carolina, a N. co., adjoining Virginia; 
area, abt. 370 sq. m. Rivers, Hycootee and Neuse 
rivers. Surface, moderately hilly; soil, generally fer- 
tile. Cap. Roxborough. Pop. abt. 12,000. 

Per'sonable. a. Iaving a well-formed body or per- 
son; graceful; of good appearance. 

Per’sonage, n. [Fr.] A man or woman of distinction. 

—Exterior appearance; stature; air. 

—Character assumed or represented. 

Per’sonal, a. Belonging to men and women, not to 
things not real; relating to an individual ; affecting in- 
dividuals; peculiar or proper to him or her, or tv pri- 
vate actions or character. 

—Pertaining to the corporeal nature ; exterior ; corporeal ; 
direct or in person; without the intervention of an- 
other; applying to the character and conduct of indi- 
viduals in a disparaging manner. 

(Gram) Denoting the person. 

>”, action, (Law.) An action which is brought to 
try the right to damages for þreach of contract, or for 
injuries to the person or personal estate; in contradis- 
tinction to real actions, which were designed to try the 
right and title to real property. — P. property. The 
right or interest that a man has in personal. Theright 
or interest less than a freedom which a man has in 
reality, or any right or interest which he has in things 
movable. 

Per’sonalism, n. The quality of being personal. 

Personality, n. [Fr. personalité; Lat. personalitas.] 
Individuality; that which constitutes an individual a 
distinct person, or that which constitutes individuality. 

An application of remarks to the conduct and charac- 
ter of individuals by way of disparagement ; as, to avoid 
personalities. 

Personalize, v. a. To make personal. 

Per’sonally, adv. In person; by bodily presence; 
not by substitute or representative; as, he personally 
prore against the measure. — With respect to an 

ndividual; particularly ; individually; with regard to 
aie existence; as, I do not object to him person- 
ally, 

Per’sonalty, n. Personality; state or condition of 
being a person. 

(Law.) Personal estates or effects. 

Per’sonate, v. a. [Lat. personatus, assumed; L. Lat. 
persdn, to become a person.] To 
represent by a fictitious or assumed 
character, so as to pass for the per- 
son represented; to represent by 
imitative action or appearance ; to 
feign; to counterfeit; as, person- 
ated scepticism.(Glanville.)—To dis- 
guise; to mask; to exhibit in an 
artificial or unreal character. 

Per’sonate, a. [Lat. persona, a 
mask.) (Bot.) A term applied to 
that form of monopetalous corolla, 
in which the limb is unequally di- 
vided in a two-lipped manner, the 
upper lip being arched, and the 
lower prominent and pressed 
against it, as in the Linaria (Fig. 
2086). 

Persona'tion, n. Act of per- 
sonating, or of assuming the ap- 
pearance or manner of another, 
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Fig. 2086, 
COROLLA OF LINARIA. 


Cc 


Personifica’tion, n. Act of personifying. 

(Rhet.) The giving or ascribing to an inanimate bei 
the figure or the sentiments and language of a rational 
being. Thus, when we say, “the morning smiles,” or 
“the ground thirsts for rain;” when we speak of a 
“ disease’s being deceitful.” or of “ ambition’s being rest- 
ss,” such expressions show the facility with which 
the mind can accommodate the properties of living 
creatures to inanimate things, or to abstract concep- 
tions of its own forming. The figure called by rhetori- 
cians prosopopwia is, literally, personification, 

Person’ify, v.a. Fr. personnifier ; Lat. persona, and 

facio, to make.] To represent with the attributes of a 
person; to give animation, as to inanimate objects; to 
ascribe to an inanimate being the sentiments, action, 
or language of a rational being or person. 

Per’sonize, v.a. To personify. (n.) 

Personnel, ( pdr-so-nél’,) n. [Fr.] The collective num- 
ber persons engaged in some public service, ns the 
army, navy, &c., as distinguished from the MATERIAL, 9. d. 

Perspec’'tive, a. ur perspectif, trom Lat. persjicio, 
perspectus — per, and sprecio, to view.] Pertaining or 
relating to the art of perspective; made or delineated 
by perspective. 

=n. jes A view through; a view; a vista; a prospect. 

(Fine Arts.) The art which enables us, by fixed rules, 
to represent truly on u plane surface that which ap- 
pears to the sight in every variety of form and distance, 
and which is done by imaginary lines traversing such 
plane, and arranging the shape and position of every 
object with regard to the point of sight determined 
upon. P. is either linear or aerial. Linear P. is an 
art based upon a knowledge of mathematical and opti- 
cal principles; which teach us to delineate solid bodies 
on a plane surface, as they appear to the eye from the 
particular point from which they happen to be viewed. 
The J. plane is the surface upon which the objects are 
delineated, or the picture druwn, and is enpposed to be 
placed vertically between the eye of the spectator and 
the object. Foreshortening of objects is onc of the most 
difficult parts of P., and the degree in which it exists 
depends upon the angles at which the objects are 
viewed; thus, a long cylinder may be so placed before 
the eye that its entire length is concealed, aud only the 
plane of its diameter visible; and, in the sume manner, 
a recumbent full-length human figure may be depicted 
within the compass of a few inches. Aerial I. is the 
faintness of outlines and blending of colors, produced 
by the thicker or thinuer stratum of air which pervades 
the optical image viewed; it requires of the painter a 
knowledge of the mode of arranging the direct and re- 
flected lights, shades, and shadows of a picture, 80 as to 
give to each part its requisite degree of tune and color, 
diminishing the strength of each tint as the objects re- 
cede, until, in the extreme distance, the whole assumes 
a bluish-gray, which is the color of the atinosphere. 
It can only be learned by careful study of nature. 

Perspec'tively, adv. According to the rules of per- 
spective. roles A through a glass. (R.} 

Perspee’tograph, n. [From Lat. perspectus, and 
Gr. graphrin, to write.) An instrument for procuring, 
or transferring to a picture, the points and outlines of 
original objects. 

Perspecto’graphy, n. The theory of perspective. 

Perspicacious, (-hd’shus,) a. (Lat. perspicaz, 
spicucis, from per, and specio, to view, to look at.) Sharp 
of sight; keen-sighted. — Of acute discernment. 

Perspica’ciously, adv. In a perspicuous manner; 
with discernment. 

Perspica’ciousness, n. Perspicacity. ind 

Perspicacity, N n. [Fr. perspicacité ; 
Lat. perspicucitas.] Acuteness or quickness of sight, 
discernment, or understanding; state or quality of 
being perspicacious. 

Perspicu'ity n. Fr. perspicuité; Lat. perspicuitas, 
from perspicio.) That quality of a substance which 
renders objects visible through it; transparency ; clear- 
ness; easiness to be understood ; freedom from oeii 
or ambiguity ; ü n of writing or language whic! 
readily presents to the mind of another the precise ideas 
of the author; plainness ; distinctness, 

Perspic’uous, a. [Lat. perspicuus, from perspicio.] 
That may be seen through; transparent; translucent; 
diaphonous, (R). — Clear or plain to the understanding; 
that may be easily understood; not obscure or ambig- 
uous, 

(Note. Perspicuous is commonly applied to intel- 
lectual objects of view, and conspicuous, to things of 
occulur perception.) 

Perspic’uously, adv. Clearly; plainly; in a mam 
ner easily to be understood. 

Perspic’uousness, n. State or quality of being per- 
spicuous ; plainness; freedom from obscurity or ambig- 
ulty. 

Perspirabil ity, n. Quality of being perspirnble. 

Perspir‘able, a. [Fr.] Susceptible of being 
spired, or exuded through the pores of the skin. — Ex- 
uding perspiration, (n) 

Perspira’tion, n. [From Lat. perspiro, I eae) 
(Physiol.) The vapor secreted by the ramification o 
the cuticular arteries over the surface of the body. In 
the healthy state it is slightly acid and saline. Accord- 
ing to Lavoisier and Segnin, the greatest nmonnt of P. 
exceeds six pounds in the 24 honrs, and the smallest 
two pounds; it is at its maximum immediately after 
taking food, and decreases during digestion. Whatever 
quantity of food is taken, or whatever are the variations 
of the atmosphere, the same person, after having in- 
creased in weight by all the food he has taken, returns 
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in 24 hours nearly to the same weight he was the day 
before, provided be is net growing and bas not indulged 
in any excess. The substances perspired are water, 
carbonic acid, saline substances, lactic acid, and some 
organic matter. In certain cases of disease, the P. is 
not only greatly modified as to quantity, but often as to 
quality. The perspiration is secreted by the sudori/erous 
or sweat glands, which are situated in small pits in the 
deep parta of the corium, or in the subcutaneous areolar 
tissue, surrounded by a quantity of adipose tissue. 
Their size varies; they are most numerous on the palm 
of the hand, and their total number is estimated by 
Krause to be 2,381,248 in the human frame. — Jnsens- 
ble P. is the exhalation continually going on at the sur- 
face of the skin or membrane. Sensible P. is called sweat, 

Perspi'rative, a. Perspiring; performing the fune- 
tional act of perspiration. 

Perspt‘ratory, a. Pertaining, or belonging to, or pro- 
moting perspiration. 

Persplire’, v.n. [Lat. per, and spiro, to breathe.) To 
emit the vaporous moisture of the body through the 
as of the skin; to sweat; as, one perspires freely. 

o be emitted or excreted through the pores of the skin, 
as sweat. 

Dr. a. To emit or exude through the pores of the skin. 

Perstringe, (-strinj’.) v. a. (iat per. through, and 
atringrre, to bind closely.) To criticise with severity ; 
as, to persiri: errors, — De Quincey. 

Per’sundable, a. That may be persuaded. 

Persuad’ably, a. Ina manner susceptible to per- 


suasion, 

Persunde, (-nedl’,) v.a. [Lat. — per, and 
swadeo, suasum, to alvise.) To E piega argument, 
advice, entreaty, or expostulation; to draw or incline, 
as the will toa 8 by presenting motives to 
the mind. — To convince by argument, or by evidence 

resented in any manner to the mind. — To inculcate 
y argument or expostulation, (u.) 

Persuad’edly, «w/v. In a persuaded manner. 

Persuader’, n. Ove who uses or practises persuasion, 

Persunsibil'ity, n. Capability of being persuaded. 

Persua‘sible, o. Fr.; Lat. persuasibilis.) That may 
be persuaded or influenced by reasous off or motives 
advanced. 

Porsnasibie‘ness, n. State or quality of being per- 

e, 

Persuasion, (-nod'zhun.)n [Fr.; Lat. persuasio.) Act 
of persuading; act of influencing the mind by argument, 
reasons offered, or motives advanced. — State of being 
persuaded or convinced ; settled opinion or conviction.— 
— A creed or belief, or a sect or party adhering to a 
creed ur system of opinions; as, people of all persua- 


sions, 

Persua‘sive, a. [Fr. persuasif.) Having the power 
of persuasion, or calculated to persuade; influencing 
the mind or ons. 

—n. That which has power to persuade ; an incitement; 
an exhortation, 

Persua'sively, adv. In such a manner as to per- 
suade or convince, 

Persua’siveness, n. State or quality of being per- 
snasive, or having influence on the mind or passions. 
Pert, a. W.; Lat. apertus, open, free.) Indecorously 

free; bold; saucy. 

—n. A forward, saucy, assuming person. 

Pertain’, r.n. [Lat pertinen.) To belong; to be the 
property, right, or duty.—To have relation to: to relate. 

rth, a co. of Scotland, having N. the cos. of Inver- 
ness and Aberdeen, E. Forfar, Fife, and Kincross. 8, 
Stirling and Clackmannan, and W. Argyle and Dumlsir- 
ton; area, 2,534 sq. m. The surface is generally monu- 
tainons, with extensive fertile tracts along the banks of 
the rivers. The Grampians traverse it from N. E. to 
S. W. Rivers, The Tay and Forth are the principal, 
Lakes, Locks Tay, Ericht, Nannoch, Tummel, Lydock, 
Garry, Lyon, und Dochart. Prod, Wheat, barley, oats, 
beans, potatoes, turnips, and fruits. Min. Coal, lime- 
stone, granite, and freestone. Manuf. Linen, woollen, 
iss 1) 132 2 leather and paper. Cup. Perth. Pop. 

Perta, cap, ot the above co., on the Tay, 33 m. N. N. E. of 
Edinburg; Lat. 56° 23 50” N., Lon. 3° 20 20” W. 
mag Colored cotton stuffs, ginghams, shawls, cut- 
lery, Php. (1881) 29.755 

Perth, a town, cap. of Victoria New Brunswick, 
on the Tobique River, abt. 75 m. N. W. of Fredericton. 

Perth, aS. W. co. of prov. of Ontario; area, about 698 
sq.m. cup. Stratford, T. (1881) 55.028. 

Perta, a town of prey, of Ontario, cap. of Lanark co., abt. 
45 m, S. W. of Ottawa; pop, 2,500, 

Perth, in New York, a pogt-township of Fulton co.; pop. 
about 1,018, 

Perth Amboy, in New Jrracy, a post-village and 
township, port of entry of Middlesex co., abt, 36 m, N. K. 
of Trenton, The village is well built, and is a place of 
much business activity, It has a good harbor, (at the 
head of Raritan Bay.) Total pap, (1880) A, . 

Pertina’cious, a. [Lat. prrtinaz, pertinacis, from 
prs and lenaz, frum tenen, to hold.) Holding or adher- 
ng to any opinion, purpose, or design with obstinacy 
or fixed resolution; obstinate. — Resolute ; determined; 
inflexible. 

Pertina’clously, adv. Obstinately; with firm or 
perverse adherence to opinion or purpose. 

Pertina'ciousness, Pertinac’ity, n. The qual- 
ity of being pertinacious ; obstinacy ; perseverance (ina 
good sense), 
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Per'tinax, buntes Haves. a Roman emperor, waa 


elected by the soldiers after the death of Conmodus, 
183. Was killed by the Pretorians after having reigned 
only a few months. 
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| Pertinence, Per'tinency, u. [Lat. perti 
Quality or state of being pertinent; justness of relation 
to the subject or matter iu band; fitness; appositeness; 
suitableness. 

Per'tinent, a. [Fr.; Lat. pertinens.) Related to the 
subject or matter in hand; adapted tu the end proposed. 
— Belunging; pertaining. 

Per tinently, adr. Appositely; to the purpose. 

Per'tinentness, n. Appositeness. 

Pert ly, adv. Stwartly; with prompt boldness; suucily: 
with iu us confidence or boldness. 

Pert' ness. u. Quality of being pert; briskness; smart- 

ness; sprightliness without force, dignity, or sulidity, - 

| Pertuis, pairt’we,) a town of France, dept. of Vaucluse, 
on the Durauce, 38 m. E.S.E. of Avignon; pop. 4,800. 

Pertarb’, e.a. [Lat. , from per, through, 
and turbare, to disturb.) To disquiet; to disturb; to 
deprive of tranquillity, — To disorder; to confuse. 

Perturb’ance, n. Perturbation. 

Perturba tion, n. Disquict or agitation of mind; 
disorder; confusion; commotion. 

(Astron) The deviation of a celestial body from the 
elliptic orbit which it would describe if acted upon by 
no other attructive force thun that of the central body 
about which it revolves. It the planets exercised no 
attraction on each other, the orbit described by each 
of them would be accurately an ellipse, having the sun 
in one of its foci; and the law of the motion would be 
such that the area described by a straight line joining 
the centre of the sun and the planet would describe 
equal areas in equal times. But in consequence of the 
universal gravitation of matter, every body in the sys. 
tem is more ur lese affected Ly the attractive influence 
of all the others, and is consequently forced to deviate 
from the path it would describe in virtue of the central 
force acting alone. The forces which cause these devia- 
tions are called the perturbing forces; and the determi- 
nation of their effect on each orbit is the great problem 
of physical astronomy. 

Per'turbator, n. One who raises commotions. (x.) 

Perturber. , One who disturbs or mises commotions, 

Pertuse’, Pertused. a. Bored; pierced with holes; 
punched. (Hat.) Having slits or holes. 

Pertu‘sion, u. The act of piercing or punching. 

Pertus‘sis, u. Hooping-cough.—Dunglison, 

Peru, í '.) republic in South America. on the 
west side of that continent, extending from Lat. 3° 30 
to 22° south, and from Lon, 65° to 819 20’ west. It is 
bounded by the republic of Ecuador on the north, Chili 
on the south, Bolivia and Brazil on the enst, and the 
Pacific Ocean on the west. Area, 580,000 square miles. 
P. is divided into two prov. and 19 depart. (the Ama- 
zons, Ancach, Apurimac, Arequipa, Ayacucho, 
marca, Callao, Cuzco, Huancavelica, Huánuco, Ica, Ju- 
nin, Lambayèque, Libertad, Lima, Loreto, Moquegua, 
Piura, Puno, na, T: The chief towns are 
Lima tap.), Oates, * a S Arica, Islay. Callao, Huan- 
chaco, San Jose, and Payta. The donble Cordillera, or 
chain of the Andes, traverses the country from the 8 E. 
to the N.W., separating the republic into 3 portions. 
The central, or Montana region, has an elevation of 
12,000 R. above the sea-level, and formes a portion of the 
great central plain of S. America, The Andes occupy 
nearly 200,000 sq. m., or more than a third of the whole 
surface of I, the highest peak in the country being at 
the Nevado de Chuquibamba, 21,000 ft, above the sea, 
The chief rivers are tributaries to the Amazone, — the 
Maranon, Huallaga, and Ucayali on the W. and Pileo- 
mayo flowing E. The principal lake is that of Titicaca, 
half of which only appertains to P. Nearly the whole 
1 is arid and barren, and almost destitute of 
trees in seldom falls on the coast; but fogs aml heavy 
dews are common. The climate is consequently very un- 
healthy along the line of shore, thongh inland it is bracing 
and salubrious, The soil in the uplands aud valleys is 
extremely fertile, and yields in abundance all the fruits, 
crops, and vegetables of Europe. P. several 
ng ape volcanoes, the chief of which is Omati, 18,000 
ft. in height, lying between the parallels of Arica and 
the rivet Lak The others are all of great altitude, but 

less stupendous than that of Omati, Besides the range 

of the Andes, there are 6 other mouutain-chains, run- 
ning parallel with the Andes, but of much less elevation, 
between each of which are long, narrow plains of ex- 
tremely fertile soil, wide pampas, and luxuriant valleys, 
all of them being abundantly watered, clothed in dense 
woods, and remarkably rich in the quality of the soil. 
All the water-courses and streams rising in the monn- 
tains and flowing through the plains and valleys collect 
and form 3 chief rivers — Tunguraqua or Upper Mara- 
nou, the Huallaga, and the Ucayali, which eventually 
become the 3 main branches of the Amazons. The 
lakes of most im ce are the Lauri, Vilque, Villafro, 

Chincay, Chinquiacobo, Cocama, aud the great lake of 

Titicaca, situated in the valley of Desaquadero, one of 

the most beautiful spots in 1, The climate varies with 

the locality. On the coast it is temperate and dry; on 
the Sierras mild and humid; while on the Andes it is 
piercingly cold, attended by frequent and terrible 
storms; and on the plains or pampas it is both exces- 
sively hut and remarkably moist. The climate on the 
sierras, or elevated grounds, is regarded as the most de- 
lichtful in the world. On the K. side of the Andes, the 
clouds passing from the Atlantic and across the. vast 
Urendth of Brazil, charged with moisture and electricity, 
meeting and obstructed by the towering Andes, dissolve 
in tempests of rain or storms of thunder and lightning, 
while on the W. side of the same range. from shore to 
meonntain, for a length of nearly 1,400 m., thunder and 
lightning are unknown, and rain never falls on the earth. 
At Lima, the cap., spring begins in December, summer in 
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Febrnary, autumn in May, and winter sets in in Angust, 
the temperature being 60° of Fahr. as a mimmum in 
winter, and 85° in summer as a maximum, If western 
P., however, has neither rain, hail, nor thunder, it may 
emphatically be called the jon of volcanoes and 
earthquakes, no country on the tace of the globe being so 
subject to subterraneun convulsivns us J”, us exemplified 
in our time by the terrible earthquake of August, 1568, 
which destroyed several towns, and cansed the loss of 
several thousand lives. The absence of rain is compen- 
sated for in a great measure along the western side of 
the country by heavy and soaking dews, that night! 
settle on the earth iu those arid tracts, The wild an 
mals commun to the southern continent are found in 
P. The puma and jaguar are by fur the most fierce and 
dangerous; while the condor, among the birds, is the 
largest of the fowls of prey. The domestic animals are 
the horse, mule, horned cattle, sheep, the llama, and 
pe. Agriculture is much neglected, though the land 
remurkably fertile. The most noted products, besides 
the cereals, are cotton, cocon, coffee, cinnamon, pimento, 
and more than 25 other varieties of pepper, tobacco, Peru- 
vian bark, indigo, sarsaparilla, julap, several other drugs, 
balsams, and gums, caoutchouc or India-rubber, vanilla, 
and many dyestuffs. The vegetable riches of P are not 
sur by any other country in the world, The 
gigantic fennel, growing to an enormous size, and yield- 
ing u wood of t strength, close texture, and 4 times 
specifically lighter than fir, is only one of the indigenous 
and valuable trees of the Andean foresta. The mineral 
wealth of P. was the first motive that induced the sor- 
did Spaniards to undertake the dangers of a journey 
from the isthmus to the fabled region of gold and silver. 
Exaggerated as the reports seemed which the Indians 
made to Pizarro of the sbundance of the white and yel- 
low metals to be fonnd in a region to the S., a moon's 
journey from Panama, rumor had for once not erred; 
and the invaders found inexhaustible mines of both gold 
and silver, which, though since worked for centuries 
with all the eagerness of covetous ambition, are prob- 
ably now, after 400 years of incessant rifling. as inex- 
haustible as when first opened by the rude soldiers of 
the Castilian adventurer. Tudeed, it is reported, and 
generally believed to this day among the Peruvians 
themselves, that the richest mines have never yet been 
worked by Europeans, Of the mineral products of P., 


Fig. 2087, — crry oF cuzco, 
after gold and silver, the most valuable are quicksilver, 


copper, iron, lead, sulphur, saltpetre and salt. The manuf. 
are leather. soap. and sugar. e principal exports, be- 
fore the disastrous war with Chili, were leather. gold. salt- 
petre. sngar and guano, of which upwards of 100.000 tons 
were annually exported. and of which the conntry pns- 
sesses inexhanstille quantities, the deposit on the princi- 
pal Chincha island attaining a thickness of 160 feet, and 
even mere. ‘The Peruvian Indians, a oe and 
industrious ruce, speaking a langna; nown na that of 
the Incas, inbabit the districts of Las Valles and Mon- 
tana; nnd the independent tribes live in the low count 
enst of the mountuiu region. The Indian empire of P. 
is supposed to have existed for 400 years before the 
arrival of Pizarro, under a dynasty of twelve native em- 
or incas. In February of the year 1529 or 1530, 
three small vessels, called cararels, carrying 185 soldiers, 
37 horses, two or three cumbrous pieces of ordnance, 
and a few servants, under the command of Francisco 
Pizarro, landed on the Peruvian const, about 100 leagues 
to the north of Tumbez. Having previously obtained 
a general knowledge of the politics and manners of the 
country, with this slender force they commenced those 
ernel, unprovoked. and barbarous hostilities on the 
natives which finally, after a frightful amount of blood- 
shed and treachery, resulted In the total subjugation 
of the Pernvian empire. The people whom Pizarro 
found inhabiting this new region of a new world were a 
nation far advanced in civilization and understandin, 
encouraging many of the higher branches of arte u 
refinement—a well-informed and highly intellectual 
people, living under just and equitable laws, practisi 
agriculture on a greatly advanced system compa 
with other and surrounding nations; the country pre- 
senting the aspect of one vast garden, intersected by 
high roads, which traversed the kingdom from one ex- 
tremity to the other; having a regular religion, a well 
organized system of postage, a written language, and 
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living under the government of an absolute ruler, half; Perugia, he acquired the name by which he is best 
human, half divine in his functions and attributes, known, He studied under Verrocchio, and soon at- 
being considered us much a god as a mortal. This tained great distinction us & painter in oil by hin rich 
temporary sovereign, gud, and high-pontiff was called coloring. He was employed for ten years in the Sistine 
Inca, J. v. At the time of Pizarro's iuvasion, P. was Chapel and the Stanze of the Vatican, and on his return 
distracted by a civil war, and the Spaniards taking ad-| to Perugia opened a school, and had Raphael among 


entirely into their possession ; for, though the natives obstinately to the stiff conventional forms of the fif- 
flocked in multitudes round their princes und leaders,| teenth century, und io his latter years produced many 
and more than once brought 200,000 meu into the field, works, unworthy of him, for gain. His chef-d'œuvre is 


precision of the Spanish discipline and military tactics,| are an Ascension, at Lyons; the Infant Christ Adored by 
with the terror inspired by the few cannon and the the Virgin, ut Rome: Madonna Enthroned, at Bologna ; 
mosketry, and the amazement expressed on beholding| and the fresco of the Buptism in the Sistine Chapel. 
the war-horses, induced such apprehension and dread in D. 1524. 
their simple minds, that Pizarro’s little band of infantry, | Per'uke,n. A periwig; an artificial cap of hair. 
and his demi-troop of cavalry, put their largest armies, Per‘ule, n. (Lat. perula.) (Bol.) The cover of a seed. 
to confusion and flight; and P. fell an easy but sungui-| Peru'sal, n. Act of perusing or of reading. — Careful 
nary prey to the rapacious Spaniards. After the con- view or examination. E? 
gau P. was very soon settled: and great numbers Peruse’, r.a. [From t. per, and utor, uti, to use.] To 
jocking from the mother-country, the colony was erected| read through ; or, to read with attention. 
into a vice-royulty, and for about 300 years remained a| Perus“ er, u. A reuder; one Who beruses. 
faithful dependant to the European parent. After the Peruvian, 4. (Geog.) Belonging to Peru. 
restoration of peace in 1815, and the return to their | P. balsam, See MyrospermuM.— T. bark. See CINCHONA. 
thrones of the several exiled monarchs, the rule of the Peru'ville. iu New York, u post-village of Tompkins 
Spanish sovereign in the South American colonies} co., abt. 14 m. N. E. of Ithaca. 
became so oppressive and tyrannical that the different Per'uwels, a town of Belgium, prov. of Hainault, 16 
colonists took up arms, all their propositions for au m. W. N. M. of Mons. Manuf. Linen goods. Pop. 8,000. 
arrangement having been treated with contumely, and, Pervade’, v. 4. [Lat. pervado, from per, and rado, to 
after a few years of an irregular and badly-conducted u.] To pass through, as an aperture, pore, or interstice ; 
warfure, eventuated in the independence of every colony| to permeate. — To pass or spread through, as the whole 
in Sonth and Central America that had previously extent of a thing, and into every minute part; to be 
belonged to Spain. Pera is at present governed by a diffused through. 
president, with his subordinate functionaries, and by u. Pervasion, (-va-zhun,) n. The act of passing through 
senate; the senate, or chamber of deputies, consisting| the whole extent of a thing. 
of representatives of the people elected by the electoral Pervasive, a. Tending, or having power to pervade. 
colleges of the parishes and provinces; the senate Perverse“, a. [Lat. perversus.| Turned aside; dis- 
deputing the executive authority to the president, Who torted from the right. —Ubstinate in the wrong; dis- 
governs in the name of the people, and has A ministry| posed to be contrary; stubborn $ forward; untractable 
to assist him in the different branches of government. petulaut; peevish; cross; disposed to be cross und 
All the inhabitants belong to the Roman Catholic | vexed. 
Church, there being only one Protestant missionary at Per versedly. adv. Perversely; in a perverse manner. 
Callao, The army, in 1866, consisted of 16,008 men ; the Perverse’ly, adv. In a perverse Manner ; crossly ; 
navy consisted of 11 vessels, with 108 guns. In 1568, peevishly. 
the government purchased, in the U. S., two monitors. Perverse' ness. n. Quality of being perverse; un- 
the Onesta and Catawba, the names of which were tractableness ; crossness of temper. 
changed into Atahualpa and Manco Capac. The value Perversion, u. [Fr.; Lat. perversio.) A turning 
of imports, in 1566, amounted to about 14,000,000; the from truth or propriety ; u diverting from the true in- 
exports to 335,766,797. The number of vessels entering| tent or object; change to something worse; misuppli- 
the port vf Callao, in 1866, was 1,481, of an aggregate cation. 
tonnage of 998,045 ; and the number of clearances 1.517, perver'sity, n. Ir. versilé; Lat. perversitas.) Per- 
ofan aggregate tonnage of 977,688. In 1864, the Spaniards verseness; Crossness ; disposition to thwart, or cross. 
seized the Chincha Islands, and declared their inten- Perver'sive, 4. Tonding to corrupt or pervert. 
tion to hold them until the Peruvian government Pervert’, v. a. [Lat. perverto, perversus.) To turn 
should make reparation for alleged outrages committed] from truth, propriety, or from its proper purpose; to 
by Peruvian subjects on the small Basque colony of| distort from its true use or end. — To turn from the 
Talamon. On Jan. 28, 1867, a treaty was signed by right; to corrupt. 
which P. had to pay un indemnity of 60,000,000 reuls, —n. A persou who has turned from virtue to an evil 
and in consequence of which the Chincha Islands were course. 
restored to it. On Feb. 28, an insurrection agninst | Pervert’er,n. One who changes anything from good 
President Pezet broke out in consequence of the popu- to bad; oue who distorts, mnisinterprets, or misapplies. 
lar indignation at the Spanish treaty; and on Dec. 5, a Pervert ible, a. That may be perverted. 
treaty of alliance with Chili was signed at Lima, Feb. Per'vious, 4. [Lat. pervius, from per and via, a Way.) 
7, 1866, the combined Peruvian and Chilian fleets defeated! Affording or admitting passage; that may be penetrat- 
a Spanish squadron off the island of Chiloe; and May 2, ed by another body or substance ; permeable ; penetra- 
the Spanish fivet was defeated in an attack upon Callao. ble. — That may be penetrated by the mental sight. — 
and on the 10th they withdrew from the Peruvian Pervading ; permeating. (R.) . 


| waters. In 1867 a treaty of friendship, commerce and Per’ viousness, u. Quality of being pervious, or of 
„Æ navigation was rigned between Chili and Peru. In| admitting passage, or of being penetrated. 

wy 1879 broke out the disastrous war which placed Peru Pesade’,n. [Fr., from peser, to weigh.] (van.) The 
4 under the bondage of Chili, For the origin, prin- motion which a horse makes in raising his fore-quar- 
E cipal events and results of this war, see Perv, page| ers, without advancing. — Worcester. 


2008. Peseade’ro, in California, & post-village of Santa 
Perw’, in Illinois, a town of La Salle co., about 100 m. Cruz cg. abt. 30 m. W. S. W. of San José. 
S. W of Chicago. Coal is abundant in the vicinity, nu- Pescado’res, ^ group ‘of islands in the Pacific Ocean, 
merons manufactories have been established, and the off the coast of Peru, Lat. 11% 47’ S., Lon. 77° 20 W. 
town is thriving rapidly. Pop. (1880) 5. 089. Pesch’erais, n. vl. A tribe of Indians, inhabiting 
Peru, in Jniiana, u town, cap. of Miami co., abt. 68 m. Terra del Fuego, und both borders of the Straits of Ma- 
N. of Indianapolis: pop. abt, 4,000. gellan, from the island of Elizabeth and Port Famine, 
Peru, in Dwa, à village and township of Dubuque co., towards the K. as far as the group of islands which 
abt. 7 m. N.of Dubuque; total pop. 951.—A post-villugo spread out to the N. and S. of the Straits of Magellan. 
of Madison ch., abt. 10 m. S. S. E. of Winterset. heir complexion is olive, and have huge forms and 
Peru, in Maine, a post-township of Oxford co.; pop. large chests, though otherwise well formed. They are 


abt. 1,300. a nomadic people, and only subsist by the chase and fish- 
Peru, in Massachusetts, a post-township of Berkshire ing. — Jeffries. 
co. Peschiera, (pais-ke-ai’ra,) à town and strong fortress 


Peru, 10 New Fork, a post-village and township of of Austrian Italy, in the province of Verona, near where 
Clinton co., abt. 10 m. 8. S. W. of Plattsburg; total pop. the Mincio issues from the Lake of Garda, 20 m. from 
abont 2,682—A village of Onondaga co., about 8 m. W. Mantua; pop. 2,600. 
of Syracuse. Pescia, (pesh’a,) a town of Italy, prov. of Florence, 30 
Pern, iu Ohio,a post-village and township of Huron co., m. E. of Florence. Manuf. Woollen cloth, silk-twist, 
abt. 94 in N. by E. of Columbus; total pop. abt. 1,800. and paper. Pop. 6,000, 
A township of Morrow co.; Pop- abt. 1,400. Peshawur, Oslo.) acity of Afghanistan, formerly 
Peru, in Pennsylvania, a township of Clearfield co.—| Cab. of a principality now a prov. of the Punjab, be- 
A village of Juniata co. abt. 20 m. S. W. of Mifflintown.| longing to the British, 18 m. E. of N. extremity of Khy- 
Peru, in Vermont, a post-township of Bennington co.; ber Pass, and 150 m. E. S. E. of Cabul; Lat. 340 O N., 


pop. abt. 650. Lon. 719 13 E. It is strongly fortified. Pop. 58,300. 
Peru, in Wisconsin, a post-township of Dunn co.; pop. Peshte’go, or PESHTIGO, in Wisconsin, a river flowing 
abt. 250. into Green Bay from Oconto co. — A post-village of 


Peru’gia, a town of central Italy, cap. of a prov. of Oconto co., on the above river abt. 16m, N. N. E of Ocon- 
same name, 10 m. E. of the Lake of Perugia, and 85 m. to; pop. abt. 1,800. 
N. of Rome. Manuf. Carpets, silks, hats, cream of | Pesky, ad. and adv. [Probably from pestilent.] Mis- 
Tartar, Kc. Pop. 15,000. chievous ; troublesome. — Great; much. — Very. (Col- 
Perugia Lake, (anc. Thrasymene, or Trasimene,) in| loquinl and vulgar, U. S.) — Worcester. 
central Italy, 10 m. W. of Perugia, inclosed on all sides Peso, n. [Sp] A Spanish coin, weighing one ounce; 
by the Apennines. It is 30 m. in circumference, and the dollar of exchange.— Simmonds. * 
contains several islands. Near this lake, Hannibal de- Peso’tum, in Ilinois, n post-village of Champaign co., 
feated the Romans under Flaminius, B. C. 217. abt. 14 m. S. of Champaign. 
Perugino, PIETRO, ( pai-roo-je’no,) & celebrated Italian Pes’sary, u. [Fr. pessaire; Gr. pessos) (Surg.) A 
painter, B. at Leitta Della Pieve, about 1446. His real solid instrument, made of boxwood or ndian-rubber, 
nume was PIETRO VANUCCI, but becoming a citizen of| and of various shapes. Some ure completely round, 
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vnutage of this circumstance, the country soo fell| his pupils. P. was a sordid and eccentric man; adhered | 


the surprise and wonder with which they observed the the Pietà, in the Pitti Palace. Among his best works | 
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others oval or oblong, while some resemble flat discs, 
pertorated in the centre; others, again, ure shaped some 
what like a small pestle. The object for which the A 
is employed is to support the neck of the womb in the 
diseases known us prolupsus und procidentia uteri, the 
implement being passed up the vagina to support the 
organ, or answer the purpose of a plug. 

Pessimism, u. | Lat. pesstmeus, worst.] The doctrine 
which maintains that anything is for the worst in the 
world: — used iu opposition to optimism. 

Pessimist, u. 4 general complainer ; — opposed to 
optimist. 

Pest, „. [Fr. peste; Lat. pestis, a plague. A fatal epi- 
demic disease; plague ; pestilence.—Anyt ing very nox- 
jous, mischievous, or destructive; bane. 

Pestalozzi. Sec page 2018. 

Pester. v. a. [Fr. froin peste ; Lat. pestis] To plague; to 
trouble; to barass with little vexations.—To encumber. 

Pes'terer. n. One who pesters or disturbs. 

Pes'terment, u. The state of being troubled or am 
noyed; the act of disturbing or harassing. 

Pesth, (prst,) a city of Hungary, on the E. side of the 
Danube, 165 m. E. S. E. of Vienna, immediately opposite 
Buda (q. v.), with which it is connected by a magnifi- 
cent suspension bridge. Jt is generally weli built, with 
wide streets, and numerous public squares. Its univer- 
sity is the only one in Hungary. Manuf. Silk, cotton, 
leather. jewelry, musical instruments, oil, tobacco and 

meerschaum pipe-bowls. Pop in 1881, including Buda, 
under the name of Buda-Pesth. 359,821. 

Pest’-house,". 4 house or hospital for persons in- 
fected with any contagious and mortal disease. 

Pest'iduct, u. (Lat. pestis, pest, und ductus, from du- 
co, ducere, to lead.) Anything that brings contagion, 
or infection. 

Pestif erous, 4. [Fr. pestiféré; Lat. pestis, and fero, 
to carry, to bring.] Pestilentinl; noxious to health; 
malignant; infectious; contagious. — Noxious to peace, 
to morals, or to society ; mischievous; destructive. 

Pestiferously, adv. In u pestiferous manner. 

Pestilence, ”. Fr.; Lat. pestilentia, from pestis.) 
Plague, appropriately 80 called; any contagious or in- 
fectious disease that is epidemic aud mortal. — Corrup- 
tion or moral disease destructive to happiness. 

Pes’tilent, a. [Fr. Lat. pestilens.] Producing plague 
or other malignant or contagious disease ; mischievous; 
noxious to moruls or society ; destructive: tronblesome. 

Pestilen tial. u. Partuking of the nature of the 
plague or other infectious disease ; producing or tend- 
ing to produce infectious disease. — Mischievous; per- 
nicious; destructive. 

Pestilen’tially, adv. By menus of pestilence. 

Pes'tilently, adv. Mischievously + destructively. 

Pestle, (pes!.) u, [Lat. pistillum, from pistus, from 

inso, to beat. An instrument used for pounding and 
reaking substances in a mortar.—A short staff carried 
by a bailiff or a. constable. 

Pes'tle, v. a. To pound or break with a pestle; to use 
a pestle. 

pen tle of pork, n. A gammon of bacon. 

Pet,n. [A contraction of petulant. ] A slight fit of peev- 
ishness or fretful disconteut. 

n. A little darling or favorite; alittle child spoiled by 
fondling. — A lamb brought up by hand. — A fondling; 
any animal fondled aud indulged. 

—v.a. To treat as a pet; to fondle; to indulge. 

Pet/al, n. [Fr. pétale; Gr. petalon, from pao, to ex 
pand.] (Bot.) A modified leaf forming u, part of the 
corolla. Flowers in which the divisions of the corolla 
are all united are called monopetalous or gamopetalous ; 
those in which they are all separate are polypetalous. 
Petals are frequently of the richest colors; by which 
character, and by their more delicate nature, they may 
be usually distinguished from the sepals, or parts of the 
calyx. See COROLLA und BOTANY. 

Petaled, a. (B..) Having petals. 

Petalif’erous, u. Lat. petalum, and ferre, to bear. ] 
(Bot.) Bearing petals. 

Petal iform, 4. ( Bot.) Petal-shaped. 

Petaline, a. (Bot) Pertaining to a petal. 

Pet/alite, n. (Min.) An anhydrous silicate of alu- 
mina, soda, and lithia, of a white grayish, or greenish 
color, often with a tinge of red. 

Pet'aloid, a. (Bot.) Petal-like in color and texture. 

Petaloid’s, u. pl. (Bot.) A name for the order CERA- 
MIACEZ, q. v. 

Pet'alous. 4. Having petals. 

Petaluma, in California, a city of Sonoma co., on 
Petaluma Creek, abt. 45 m. N. by W. of San Francisco. 
It is the chief town and port of the co, contains many 
fine edifices, and is thriving rapidly. Pop. abt. 4,000. 

Petard’,n. (Fr. petard, from peter, to crack. ] (Mil.) 
An engine formerly used for breaking down gates, bar- 
ricades, &c. 

Petardeer’, Petardier’, n. (Mil) One who man- 
ages a petard. 

Petaurus, n. (Gr. petauristes, a rope-dancer.] ( Zob l.) 
The flying phalanger, a marsupial animal which bears 
the same relationship to the true phalanger as the fy- 
ing squirrel does to the ordinary squirrel. By means 
of the skin which is extended between the fore und hind 
limbs, the animal can partially sustain itself in the air; 
and its aérial evolutions, when favored by the shades 
of evening, are considered peculiarly graceful. It is 
destitute of the prehensile tail of the true phalangers- 

Petcho’ra, a river of European Russia, rising in the 
W. slope of the Ural Mountains, aud after a N. E. course 


of 940 m., flowing into the Arctic Ocean in Lat. 68° N., 
Lon. between 530 and 540 K. It is said to be navigable 


for large river-honts for 700 m. 


Petec’chiz, n. pl. (Lat. peteccia, from petigo, a ecab.] 
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(Med.) Small spots, similar in shape and color to flea- 
bites, which occur spoutaneously upon the skin, in the 
course of severe fevers, &c. — Dunglison. 

Petee’chial, or Pete’ehial, a. (Mcd.) Resembling 
or accompanied by petechiæ. — Dunglison. 

Peten’, « luke of Central America, abt. 190 m. N. of 
Guatemala. It is about 65 m. in circuit, 30 fathoms deep 
in some places, and contains many islands, the largest 
of which, Peten, was formerly the capital and strong- 
hold of the Itzax Indians. 

Pe'ter, ALEXFEIEVITCH, usually styled Peter THE GREAT, 
Czar of Russia, was B. in 1672; and in 1659 he obtained 
the sole authority, on the retirement of his brother Ivan, 
with whom he had been before associated in the gov- 
ernment of the empire. After having suppressed a con- 
spiracy of the Strelitzes against his lite, in which he 
displayed much personal courage, he travelled in foreign 
countries, not in the character of czar, but asa member 
of an embassy. At Amsterdam he worked, incognito, 
in a shipyard, went to the village of Saardum, where he 
caused himself to be enrolled among the workmen, 
under the name of Peter Michaeloff. Here he lived in 
a little hut (Fig. 2088) for 7 weeks, made his own bed, 
and prepared his own food, corresponded with his min- 


isters at home. and labored at the same time in ship- 
building. Induced, by his love for the sea, to accept 
the invitation of William III. to visit London, he spent 
some weeks there, keenly observing and learning all 
that he could of trade, manufactures, and the arts. 
Having proceeded to Vienna, he there received intelli- 
gence of a new rebellion of the Strelitzes, on which he 
returned home, crushed the insurrection, and visited the 
rebels with fearful severity. In 1700 he entered upon 
a war with Sweden, which lasted till 1721. He was de- 
feated by his great rival, Charles XII., at the battle of 
Narva, and the war went on with varions results till 
1709, when he completely defeated Charles at Pultawa. 
In the following year the Sultan declared war on him, 
and he narrowly escaped capture by the Turks in the 
campaign of 1711. This war ended in 1713. Not satis- 
fied with his immense power as czar, P. had suppressed 
the patriarchate, and made himself head of the church 
as well as of the state. In 1703 he founded St. Peters- 
burg. and began the fortifications of Cronstadt. Three 
years later he privately married Catherine, a girl of low 
origin and immoral character; married her publicly in 
1710, and had her crowned in 1722. P. extended the 
limits of the empire both in Europe and Asia; changed 
the face of Russia by his zealous promotion of trade, 
navigation, manufactures, and education; effected an 
immense change in the manners and customs of the 
Russians; and after the conclusion of peace with Swe- 
den, received the title of Emperor of all the Russias, 
and Father of his Country. Reforming others, he failed 
to reform himself, but remained to the lust an ignorant, 
coarse, brutal savage, indulging in the lowest vices, and 
gloating over scenes of cruel suffering. He would some- 
times put his victims to the torture, play judge and 
executioner too, and, drunk with wine, strike off 20 
heads in succession, proud of his horrid dexterity. His 
state licy has been adhered to by his successors. 
Peter I. b. at St. Petersburg, after very severe suffering, 
Inn. 28, 1725. 

Peter IL, Emperor of Russia, B. 1714, was the son of 
Alexis and grandson of Peter the Great. He succeeded, 
in 1727, the Empress Catherine, who had declared him 
Grand-Duke of Russia the year preceding. The most 
Temarkuble event of his reign was the disgrace of the 
»rime-minister Menschikoff, who was banished to Siberia. 

. 1730. 

Perer III., the son of Anne, eldest danghter of Peter the 
Great, was B. 1728, and sneceeded Elizabeth in 1761. 
He marriea the Princess Sophia Augusta of Anhalt, 
whose name he changed to Catherine, and, being in- 
spired with grand and martial thoughts, attempted to 

vern his empire on the model of Frederick the Great; 
ut, wanting capacity, energy, and courage, he signally 
failed in all his schemes. His empress, being apprised 
of his intention of divorcing her and bastardizing his 
son Paul, anticipated his design, and, exciting a revoln- 
tion, entirely defeated his scheme, took him prisoner, 
and compelled him to sign a most humiliating abdica- 
tion. After this, being sent to the fortress of Robscha, 
he there mysterionsly disappeared, like many of the 
Russian monarchs, hy poison or the bowstring, 1762. 

Peter, king of Hungary, reigned 1038-1047. 

Peter I.. king of tne Bulgarians, succeeded his father 
927. His reign was tronbled with internal dissensions, 
and wars with the Russians and Greeks; b. 970, Peter, 
II. obtained the royal power, in naxociation with his 
brother Asan, 1186, and they were both slain abt. 1195. | 
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Peter of Clugny, an abbot of that monastery, called | 
also Peler the Venerable, and by his proper name Prier 
Maurice, a distinguished theologian aud Latin poet. He 
was born 1092 or 1044, became abbot after Hugi II. in 
1122 or 1123, and in 1140 gave shelter to the untortuuate 
Abelard, and interceded for him at Kome. D. 1156. Mis 
works were published in 1522. 

Peter, St.), one of theaposties, originally named Simon, 
was a native of Bethsaida, on the Lake of Geunesaret. 
His father was called Jonas; and the name by which 
P. is known in Christian history was given to bim by 
Jesus Christ, who changed his name of origin (Bar-Jona) 
into Gphas, a Syro-Chuldaie word, which means “rock "| 
or stone, and for which Petra, or, iu the masculine form, | 
Petros, is the Greek equivalent. P. was a fisherman, | 
with his brother Andrew, at Bethsaida, when called to be 
adisciple of Jesus Christ. He wasremarkable for his zeal, 
which he displayed on many occasions, particularly in 
the garden, when his master was apprehended ; on which 
occasion he drew his sword, and cut off the ear of the ser- 
vant of the high-priest. But when he entered the hall 
of Caiaphas, and was recognized as one of the disciples, 
he repeatedly denied the charge, till the cock crew, and 
then, remembering our Lord’s prediction that before the 
cock crew twice he would deny him thrice, Peter went 
out and wept. After the ascension of Jesus Christ, he 
preached a famous sermon at Jerusalem, by which some 
thousands were converted. Herod Agrippa threw him 
into prison, A. D. 44; but he was released by an angel. 
Ile was crucified with his head downwards, in the perse- 
cution under Nero, abt. A. D. 66. Two of his epistles are 
in thesacred canon.— . appears frequently in the gospels 
as the spokesman for his companions, and it is the opinion 
of most, among the critics, that he enjoyed a certain pre- 
eminence among the apostles, upon which, coupled with 
the injunction given to him by Christ to feed his flock, | 
and the declaration,“ Thou art Peter. and upon this rock 
I will build my Church,” the Roman Catholics found 
the doctrine of the supremacy of the popes us Peter's 
successors. 

Peter the Hermit, a French gentleman of Amiens, 
in Picardy, who renounced a military life to embrace 
that of a pilgrim. At the end of the 11th century, a 
general alarm was spread that the last day was ap- 
proaching ; on which numbers of persons flocked to the 
Holy Land from all countries, with a view of ending 
their days near the holy sepulchre. Peter was of the 
number, and on his return to Europe made so pathetic 
a representation of the state of the Christians in Pales- 
tine to Pope Urban II., that he gave Peter leave to 
preach up the necessity of a crusade throughout Chris- 
tendom. The appearance, zeal, and eloquence of the 
hermit, produced a prodigious effect, and all ranks and 
ages, of both sexes, pressed eagerly into the service. 
With a motley army, estimated at 100,000 men, Peter 
passed through Hungary. In his absence, his followers 
attacked Solyman's army at Nicen, und all, except a 
few thousands, perished, “and,” says Gibbon, “a pyra- 
mid of bones informed their companions of the place of 
their defeat.” Peter remained in Palestine, and was 
at the siege of Antioch in 1037 ; but on his attempting 
to make his escape, shortly afterwards, was brought 
back, and compelled to take a new oathof fiidelity and 
obedience to the h:.ly cause. Two years later he was 
present at the siege of Jerusalem, where he displayed 
great bravery, ana when the place was taken, was made 
vicar-general. Peter, on his return to France, founded 
the abbey of Neufmuustier, at Huy, in Liège, where he 
died, 1115, 

Peter's. (St., Church. (Arch.) The largest cathe- 
dral iu Christendom, built at Rome, on the site of a 
much older basilica, fonnded by Constantine, a. D. 306. 
over the reputed grave of St. Peter, and near the spot 
where he is said to have suffered martyrdom. The 
foundation-stone was laid in 1406; und the works 


| 


‘9. — sr. PETER'S CHURCH. 
carried on with great activity by Bramanté till the 
death of Julins II. In 1546, the superintendence was | 
given to Michuel Angelo. who designed the dome; and 
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had the satisfaction, before his death, in his ninetieth 
year (1564), of seeing the most arduous part of the task 
completed; and he left such complete models of the 
remainder that it was curried out exactly in eouſormiiy 
with his desigu by his successors, Vignola and Giacomo 
della Porta, and successfully terminated by the latter 
in 1590, in the pontificate of Sixtus V. The design of 
Michuel Angelo was in the form of a Greek cross, but 
the building was actually completed as originally de- 
signed by Bramanté, as n Latin cross, under Paul V., by 
the architect Curlo Maderno. The portico and facade 
were alo by him, He is much blamed for altering 
Michael Angelo’s plan, becuuse the result is that the 
projecting nave prevents the dome (the great part of 
the work) from being well seen. The façade is con- 
sidered paltry, and too much cut up into small pieces, 
Maderno’s nave wus finished in 1612, and the façade in 
1614, aud the church dedicated by Urban VIII. iu 1628. 
In the front of the portico is a magnificent atrinm in 
the form of a piazza, enclosed on two sides by grand 
semicircular colonnades. This was erected under Alex- 
ander VII. by the architect Beruini. The façade of the 
cathedral is 368 feet long and 145 feet high. Five open 
arches lead into a magnificent vestibule, 439 feet long, 
47 feet wide, and 65 feet high, and adorned with statues 
and mosaics. The central bronze doors are relics saved 
from the old church, On entering the interior of the 
cathedral, its enormous size does not produce the im- 
pression its grandeur of proportions should do on the 
spectator. This arises from the details being all of an 
excessive size. The pilasters of the nave, the niches, 
statues, mouldings, &c., are all such as they might have 
been in a much smaller church, magnified. There is 
nothing to mark the scale, und give expression to the 
magnitude of the building. The figures supporting the 
holy-water fountain, for example, appear to be those 
of cherubs of a natural size, but when more closely ap- 
proached, turn out to be six feet in height, and the 
figures in the niches are on a still more culossal scale. 
The cathedral is 613 fect long, and 450 feet across the 
transepts. The arch of the nave is 90 feet wide, and 
162 feet high. The diameter of the dome is 19514 feet. 
From the pavement to the base of the lantern is 405 
feet, and to the top of the cross 43434 feet. 

Peterborough, a town of England, co. of North- 
ampton, on the Neu, 37 m. N. E. of Northampton, and 
76 m. N. N. W. of London; pop. 11,735. 

Peterborough, u N. central co. of prov. of Ontario; 
area, alit. 1,005 sq. m. Hivers. Gall and Otanabee rivers, 
and several less important streams, besides many large 
lakes. Cup. Peterborough on the Otanabee River, abt. 
75 m. N. E. of Toronto. The co. is divided into Enst and 
West Peterborough. Total . (1881) 37,190, 

Peterborough, in New Hampshire, a post-village 
and township of Hillsborough co., abt. 34 m. S. W. of 
Concord; pop, abt. 2,600. 

Peterborough, in % Fork, a post-village of Madi- 
son co., abt. 110 m. W. N. W. of Albany. 

Peter-ham, n. A kind of rough, woollen cloth, used 
for over-coats, — Simmonds. 

Pe'terhead, n seaport-town of Scotland, co. of Aber- 
deen, on a peninsula, the most E. point of land in Scot- 
land, 44 in. N. N. E. of Aberdeen; Lat. 57 30' 1” N., Lon. 
10 46’ W.; pop 8,000. 

Peter-le-Port, (St.,) a town and cap. of the island of 
Guernsey; Lat. 4% 27“ 2” N., Lon. 2° 32’ W. It has an 
excellent harbor, defended by two castles. Pop. 13.500. 

Peter-pence, n. (Eccl. Hist.) The popular name of 
an impost, otherwise termed (he fee of Rome, or, in the 
Anglo-Saxon, Aomescot ; originally a voluntary offering 
by the fuithfal to the see of Rome; afterwards a due 
levied in various amounts from every house or family 
in a country. Peter-pence were paid in France, Poland, 
and other realms. In England it finally ceased in the 
reign of Henry VIII. 

Pe'ters, in /*nxsylvania, a township of Franklin co.; 
pop. abt. 2,417. 

—A village and township of Washington co., abt. 15 m. 
S S. W. of Pittsburg; tatal pap. abt, 943. 

Pe’tersburg,(St.,) a govt. of European Russia, de 
tween Lat. 65° and 60° 30’ N., Lon. 28° und 34° E., hav- 
ing N. the Gulf of Finland. the govts. of Wyborg, Olo- 
netz, and Lake Ladoga, E and S. E. Novgorod, S. Pskof, 
and W. Lake Peipus, and the govt. of Revel. Area, 
15,000 sq. m. The surface is level, the soil sandy, and 
the climate damp; severe, and unhealthy. Rivers, Neva, 
Narova, Luga, Volkhov, Siasi, and Svir. Prod. Rye, 
oats, barley, wheat, hemp, and flax. Cap. St. Peters- 
burg. Pup. 1,174,174. 

Petersburg, (St.,) an important city, cap. of the Rus- 
sian empire, at the mouth of the river Neva, in the E. 
extremity of the Gulf of Finland, 18 m. E. of Cronstadt, 
It is of a circular form, and stands partly on the main- 
land 8. of the Neva, and partly on islands formed by its 
branches, and is remarkable for the width and regu- 
larity of its streets, the length and magnificence of ite 
qnays, and the elegance of its squares and public build- 
ings. The most prominent among the latter are the 
Winter Palace, the Marble Palace, the Palace of Anitch- 
koff, the Tanrida Palace, the Admiralty, the Academy 
of Fine Arts, the Exchange, the palace of the Senate, 
and the Hotel de Fetat Major. The gilt tower of the 
admiralty, 360 feet high, erected in 1734, is one of the 
most striking olijects in approaching the city. The 
citadel, founded by Peter the Great, stands on an island 
in the centre of the city. The principal churches are 
the cathedral of St. Peter and St Paul, containing the 
tombs of the Russian sovereigns, the Church of our Lady 
of Kasan, the Church of St. Alexander Nefski. and the 
Church of St. Isanc. P. contains some noble monn. 
ments, the principal of which are the equestrian statue 
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of Peter the Great by Falconet. erected on a gigantic 
rongh block of granite, and a column erected in honor 
of the emperor Alexander L, 160 feet in height, with a 
pedestal of granite and bronge, The shatt of the column 
consists of a single piece of red granite, 84 feet iu length, 
and 14 feet in diameter. Thereare numerous literary and 
scientific institutions, and the imperial library contains 
500,000 printed vola., besides 20,000 MSS, Manuf, Silks, 
cottons, woullens, sail-cloth, porcelain, paper, leather, 
tapestry, gunpowder, tobten, glass, Kc. P. has the 
most extensive foreign trade of any city in the N. of 
Europe, arising principally from its being the only great 
inlet on the Gulf of Finland. and from its vast nud vari- 
ous communications with the interior, /4 is unhealthy, 
owing to its low and swampy situation, and to the sever- 
ity and variety of the climate, It is also subject to inun- 
dations, which frequently cause great damage. P. wus 
founded by Peter the Great in 1703, and notwithstand- 
ing its disadvantageous situation, continues to Increaye 
in prosperity. In the great inundation of 1824, more than 
15.000 persous perished. A shup canal connecting P. with 
Cronstadt was begun in 1878. up. (1850) 561,900. 


Petersburg. Ii, « p.-vili., cap, of Menard co., 
abt, 22 m. N.W. of Springfield: in J., a p.-vill., cap, 
of Pike co,, abt. LLO m. .S. W. of Indianapolis; in Ay., 
a town of Boone co., on the Obio River, abt. 25 m. below 


Ciucinnati. 

Petersburg, in Michigan, a post-village of Monroe 
cn, abt. 10m. K. of Adrian. 

e in Missouri, a village of Boone co., abt. 
50 m. N. of Jefferson City. 

Petersburg, in New Fork, a post-village and town- 
ship of Rensaclarr co. abt. 25 m. E. by N. of Albany; 
total pop, about 1,732, 

Petersburg. in Ohio, a village of Ashland co., abt. 8 
m. K. of Mansfield, 

A post-vill. of Mahoning co., abt, 16 m. S. E. of Canfield, 

Petersburg, in Pennsylvania, a village and township 
of Adams co. alt 13 m. S. of Carlisle: total . alt, 500. 

—A borongh of Huntiugdon co, abt. 97 m. W. N. W. of Har- 
risburg. 

—A vill. of Lancaster co., abt. 4 m. NN. W. of Lancaster. 

—A post-borongh and township of Perry co., abt. 15 m. 
N. W. of Harrisbnrg; ttal pop. abt. 1,100. 

—A post-village of Somerset co., abt. 154 m. W. by S. of 
Harrisburg. 

Petersburg, in Virginia, a town and port of entry of 
Dinwisklie co., on the Appomattox River, abt, 22 m. 8, 
of Richmond; Lat 37° 14 N., Lon. 77 W W. P. is 
finely located, well built, and ranks the third town in 
the State in point of population. It has extensive manu- 
factories, chiefly cotton and woollen goods, machinery, 
Ac, and commands an active and increasing trade, Pop. 
(1880) 21.450. In the late Civil War, P. constituted one 
of the most important military points in the defence of 
Richmond, and was the scene of many severe encoun- 
ters between the Union and Confederate forces. On 
June 10, 1864, it resisted a combined attack, which was 

lanned by Gen. Butler, and consisted of 3,500 infantry, 
„500 cavalry, and 2 gunboats; five days later, a still 
stronger assanit was repulsed, and these, with some 
minor attempts planued by the same general, caused a 
great Union loss, while the enemy was fonnd to be even 
more strongly fortified than at first. On Jnne 16, Gen. 
Grant, with the entire available army of Northern Vir- 
ginian, commenced a general bombardment of the town, 
and after several sanguinary and ineffectual attempts to 
carry the place by assault, was compelled to withdraw, 
having lost over 10,000 men. Gen. Lee, now assuming 
the offensive, and threatening the Northern States with 
invasion, P. enjoyed a period of comparative tranquillity 
until the final campaign aguinst Richmond. It is un- 
necessary to detail here the many conflicts of this cam- 
ign, known collectively as the Battles before Peters- 
3 Suffice it. that on April 2, 1865, the communi- 
cations with Richmond having been severed, it was 
surrendered, and the Union troops marched into the 
capital, thus virtually ending the war. 

Petersburg, in Wisconsin, n village of Crawford co., 
abt. 22 m. N. E. of Prairie du Chien. 

Pe'tersfield, a town of England, co. of Hanta, 17 m. 
N. N. E. of Portsmonth ; pop. 6,000, 

Pe'tersham, in Massachusetts, n post-village and town- 
ship of Worcester co., abt. 67 m. W. by N. of Boston; 
total pop. about 1.335. 

Peter's Mountain, a summit of the Alleghanies, on 
the boundary between Mourve co, W. Virginia, and 
Giles co., Virginia. 

Pe'terson, in wa, a post-village, cap. of Clay co., abt. 
115 m. N.W. of Des Moines. 

A township of Emmit co. 

Pe'terstown, in W. Fi 
roe co, alit. 186 m: S. 0 heeling. 

Pe'tersville, in Maryland, a post-village of Frederick 
co., abt. 37 m. N. by W. of Washington, D. C. 

Petersville. in Pennsyleunia, n post-village of North- 
ampton co, abt. 15 m. W. by X. of Bast 

Peterwar deln. a strongly fortified town of Austrian, 
in Slavonia, 4t m. N. W. of Belgrade. It derives ith name 
from Peter the Hermit, who here organized the first 
crusade. The Turks were defented here in 1716 by the 
Austrians under Prince Eugene. Php. 7.000. 

Peter’-wort, n. ( Sot.) Rume as St. /eter’swort. Boe 
ASUYRUM. 

Peti’olar, PW. IAV. a. (Hat.) Borne on the petiole. 

Peti‘olate, PrtioLaten, Petr’oLen,a. (Aut.) ving 
a petiole. 

Peti'ole, n [Lat. petiolus, dim. of pes, pedis, a foot.) 
(Bot) See LEAP. 

Peti’olulate, a. (Bot.) Applied to a leaflet supported 
ou its own partial leaf-stalk. —Gray. 


inia, a post-village of Mon- 
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‘Peti’olule, n. (Bt) The stalk of a leaflet. 

Petit Caillou you, ( pri-tee’ kuh-yoo' bi'oo,) in 
Lousiana, u small stream towing S. into the Gulf of 
Mexico, from Terre Boune parish. 

Petit'-grain, „. An essential oil obtained from the 
fruit nnd leaves of the Seville orange, Citrus Ingarudia, 

Peti'tion, . [Fr.; Lat. petitio, trom peto, to beseech, 
An asking or seeking; n request, entresty, supplication, 
or prayer; appropriately, a solemn or formal supplica- 
tion; a prayer, or branch of prayer, addressed by ber- 
son to the Supreme Being. — A formal request or sup- 
plication from an interior to a superior; the paper con- 
taining u supplication or solicitation, 

—va. To make n request to; to ask from; to solicit; 
particularly, to make supplication to, us to a superior 


for some favor or right. 
By way of begging the ques- 


Peti'tionarily, adv. 
tiv (u.) 

Peti'tionary. a. Supplicatory; coming with a peti- 
tion. Itwining a petition or request. 

Petitioner, n. One who presents a petition, either 
verbal or written. 

Peti'tioning,”. Act of asking or soliciting ; solici- 
tation; suppl: ion. 

Petit Jean River, (-zhong,) in Arkunsas, flows into 
the Arkansas River from Tell co, 

Petit-maitre, (-mid'tr,) n. [Fr.] A spruce fellow that 
dangles about females; a fop; a coxeoul, — Webster. 
Peti'tony, a. Lat. peliturius, from petere, to ask.) 

Petitioning; claiming the property of anything. 
Petiveri‘acem, n. e.) An order of plants, alli- 
ance Supindales, Diag. Apetalous flowers and a soli 
tary carpel. They are noder-shrabs or herbe, native 
the W. Indies and tropical America. I alliacra, the 
Guinea-hen weed of the W. Indies, has a strong garlic- 
like odor, and is excessively acrid; it is a reputed sudo- 
rifle and emmenage, and is used in warm bathe to 
restore motion to paralyzed limbs, and also as a remedy 
for toothache. 
Petong’, n. (Chem.) Chinese white copper, an alloy of 
copper and nickel. 
Petor ca, a town of Chili, 50 m. N W. of Aconcagua. 
Petorkey, in Mich, a town on Little Traverse Bay. 
Pe'tra. iG a rock; Heb. slu, n ruck.) (Anc Ce.) 
An ancient city of Arabia Petrma, situated in the Desert 
Edom, about balf way between the Dead Sea and the 
lanitic Gulf, 72 m. N. E. of Akabah, wear Mt. Hor, 
supposed to be the same as Wa, several times men- 
tioned in Scriptures, Suvcceseively possessed by the 
Horim (dwellers in caves), the Edomites or ldameans, the 
Nabathwans, and the Romans, it was finally destroyed 
by the Mohamme- 
dans, and its ruins 7% 
were discovered by “gd 
Burckhardt in 1812. 
These ruing stand in 
a small open irreg- 
ular basin, about 
half a mile square, 
and are best ap- 
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or ravine, called the 
Stk, narrowing aa it 
proceeds,tillin some = 
places the width is 
only 12 feet, while < 
the rocky walls of 
red-sandstone tower 
to the height of 300 
feet. All along the 
face of the rocky 
walls are rows of 
cave-tomba, hewn 
out of the solid 
stone, and orua- 
mented with fa- 
eden. These are 
also nnmervus else- 
where (see Fig. 181). 
Originally, they 
were probably 
dwellings of the liv 
ing, and were after- 
wards abandoned, 
and then set apart 
as famil y-sepul- 
chres. Among the 
principal ruins are IS 
El-Khuznrh (“the 
treasure - honse ™), 
(Fig. 2000), believ- 
ed by the natives to 
contain, buried somewhere in its sacred inclosure, the 
treasures of Pharaoh. It directly faces the mouth of 
the gorge we have described, and was the great temple 
of the Votrwans. 
Pe'tra, in Missouri, a post-village of Saline co., abt, 75 
m. N.W.of Jefferson City. 
| Petrarch, (Fraxcesco PETRARCA.) (pe'trark.) One of 
the most illustrious poets and scholars of Italy, B. nt 
Arerzu, 1304. His father. a friend of Dante, and, like 
him, an exile from Florence, settled afterwards at 
Avignon, and brought him up to the law, for which he 
had no relish. He studied at Montpellier and Bologna, 
nnd afterwards returned to Avignon, where his hopeless 
passion for the beantiful LAURA, q. P, gave shape and | 
color to the rest ef his life. JP took part in the political 
affairs of his time, was the friend of popes and princes, 
and was employed in many important negotiations. He 
rendered very great service to literature and learning 
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Fig. 2000. — GORGE IN PETRA, WITH 
A PART OF EL-KHUZNEH, 
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by his diligent researches for, and collections of, ancient 
manuscripts and other remains; and by the gift of his 
books to the church of St, Mark, Venice, he became the 
founder of its famous library. He was the friend of 
Boccaccio, who shares with him the honor of reviving 
classical literature; and the friend of Rienzi, with whose 
enterprise, as tribune of Rome, he warmly sympa- 
thized, In 1341 /* received the highest testimony of 
the renown which he had acquired as poet and scholar, 
by belug crowned us laureate in the capitol of Rome. 


Fig. 2091.— TOMB OP PETRARCH. 

P. was at Rome during the Jubilee of 1350 ; lived after- 
wards nt Vaucluse, Milan, Padua, Venice, And. in 1370, 
removed to Arqus. in the lovely Euganenn Hills, where, 
after long-continued ill-health, he D. sitting among his 
bouks, July 15, 1374. P's works are partly in Italian 
and partly in Latin. The latter were those on which 
his reputation in his own day rested; but the formerare 
those by which he i- now most known. Tis Italian Son- 
nets, Cunzons,and Trivmphs, all sweet. exquisite, glowing 
variations on one theme, Laure, have placed him as one 
of the most celebrated of poets. He modelled the 
Italian sonnet, and gave to it, and to other forme of 
lyrical poetry, not only wn admirable polish of diction 
and melody, but a delicacy of poetic feeling which baa 
hardly ever been equalled, and a play of rich fancy 
which, if it often degenerates into false wit, is as often 
delightfully and purely beantiful, 

aft alae a. [From Gr. petru, a rock.) Pertaining to 
rock. 

Pet rel. n. [Fr., from Lat. rtr. probably in allusion 
to its walking on the sea, as St. Peter.] A genus of cele- 
brated pevanic birds, family Precelaride. The Btormy 
Petrel, Thalassidroma leachii, (Vig. 2092,) so well 
known and universally dreaded Ly sailors na the har- 
bingers of n storm, are the least of all the web-footed 
birds, being only about six inches in length The bill 
is halfan inch long, hooked at the top: the nostrils are 
tubular, The upper parts of the plumage are black, 
sleek, and glossy, with bluish reflections; the brow, 
cheeks, and 
under parts 
are n sooty- 
brown; the 
legs are slen- 
der, Huck, aud 
scarcely an 
inch in length 
from the 
kneejoint to 
the extrem- 
ities of the 
toes. In the 
length of its 
wings aud 
swiftness of 
flight it resem- 
bles the chimney-swallow. Tt is met with in every part of 
the ocean, diving or swimming. quite at ease and in secur- 
ity, over the heavy rolling waves of the most tempes- 
tuons sea, and yet it seems to foresee nnd fear the com- 
ing sturm before the seamen can discover any appear 
ance of its approach, flocking together and making a 
clamorous piercing cry, as if to warn the mariner of his 
danger. They feed on small marine animale and seeds 
of sea-weed, and appear very fond of fat and grease, to 
obtain which they will follow in the wake of ships for 
great distances. They breed in the fissures of rocks. and 
the ſemule laya two eggs. They fly rapidly, and gener- 
ally close to the water, and when in pursuit of food 
they suspend themselves by extending their wings, aud 
appear to run on the surface of the waves, 

Petres'cence, n. The «tate of being petrescent, or 
process of changing into stone. 

Petres'cent, v. [From Gr. petras, n stone.) Convert- 
ing into stone; changing into stony burdness, 

Petrifac'tion, u. [Fr. pétrification.) (Nat. Hist.) A 
general term used to designate the conversion of vege 
table or animal materials into a stony substance, 

Petrifac'tive,a. Having power to convert vegetable 
or animal substances into stune,— Pertaining to petri- 
faction. 

Petrific, a. Having power to convert into stone. 

Petrificate, r.a. To petrify. (u.) 

Petrifica'tion, n. [Fr.] Petrification.—Obduracy; 
callousness, 


Fig. 2002 — s10RMY PEIREL. 
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Pet’rify, v. a. [Gr petra, and Lat. facio, to make.] To 
make or turn into stone, or stony substance, as an Ani- 
mal or vegetable substance, — To make callous or obdu- 
rate; to fix in amazement. 

—r. n. To become stone, or of a stony hardness. 

Pe'trine, a. Relating to St. Peter. 

Petrograph’ic, Petrograph‘ical, a. Pertain- 
ing to petrography. 

Petrog’raphy, n. [Or. petra, and graphein, to de- 
scribe.} The art of writing on stone, 

Petroleum, Petnot, Rock-o, n. (Gr. petra, a rock, 
and elation, oil.) A liquid inflammable substance of a 
dark color, exuding from the earth, and containing cer- 
tain liquid and solid hydrocarbons, such as benzol. 
naphtha, eupion, paraffin, naphthalin, and asphaltum, 
mixed together in a state of solution in different pro- 
portions. It varies considerably in density and color, 
according to its composition; some qualities being dark 
and thick like treacle, while others are perfectly limpid 
and of a light-brown tint. It is found iu different parts 
of the world, but principally at Baku, on the Caspian 
Sea, where it has been used for lighting purposes from 
time immemorial ; at Rangoon, iu Burmali ; at Ammiano, 
in Parma; iu Bavaria; in the island of Trinidad; in the 
United States, and in Canada. The existence of P. 
abont the head-waters of the Alleghany River in New 
York and Pennsylvania was known to the Indians and 
to the early settlers; and in consequence of the appear- 
ance of oil on their banks, two streams in Alleghany 
co.. N. V., and Venango co., Pa., received the name of 
Oil Creek; but the quantities collected were unimpor- 
tant, and it was not known that by distillation and 
chemical treatment the quality of P. could be greatly 
improved. The credit of first distillation of P. seems 
to belong to Dr. Kier of Pittsburg, who, in 1850, and on 
the indication of Prof. Booth, of Philadelphia, distilled 
the N exuding from his salt-wells near Tarentum, on the 
Alleghany River, burned it in lamps of his invention, 
and opened business in Pittsburg. In 1859, Col. E. L. 
Drake, of New Heaven, bore at Titusville, on Oil Creek, 
the first wells, from which he obtained a supply of oil 
amounting to 1,000 gallons a day. This success guve 
rise to an oil fever, and wells were sunk by thousands, 
chiefly in the valley of the Alleghany from below Frank- 
lin up into Warren co., and the banks of French Cre 
Since that time oil-wells have been discovered in many 
parts of Ohio, in Virginia, and other States, and P. is 
now annually exported from the V. 8. in millions of 
barrels, P. differs greatly in composition, some samples 
containing solid paraffin and benzol in large quantities, 
while others contain none. I is separated into its 
various products by careful distillation at diferent tem- 
peratures. The crude material is first heated in a retort 
to a temperature of about 100° Fahr.; this causes a 
light oil, having a strong odor, to pass over into the 
condenser. The residue is then distilled at about 120° 
to 160°, the result being burning oil. When this is dis- 
tilled otf, steam is forced into the retort, and a heavy 
oil, fit for lubricating purposes, comes over, a black | 
tarry mass being left behind. The light oil is now used 
as mineral turpentine, and as a grease solvent. It is 
often of a dark color, which is easily removed by agita- 
tion, first with sulphuric acid and afterwards with soda- 
lye und water. In the case of the coal-oils (see PARAF- 
FIN OIL), this light oil consists almost entirely of benzol, 
which is used as a source of aniline in the manufacture 
of the magenta and mauve dyes; the light J”. oil, how- 
ever, in the majority of instances, contains no benzol, 
and cannot be used for this purpose. The burning oil 
is also frequently colored; but experience seems to 
prove that the colored oil is possessed of a higher illumi- 
nating pewer than that which has been treated with 
sulphuric acid and soda-lye, The heavy lubricating oil, 
when cooled down to 30° Fahr., often yields paraftin in 
large quantities, which is separated by straining and) 
pressure. The aspnaltum remaining may be used tor 
pavements, or mixed with grease as a lubricant for 
heavy machinery. The most important product is, how- 
ever, the burning oil, which is now used as a cheap and 
efficient illuminating agent io nearly every household 
in this conntry. Certain samples contain notable pro- 
portions of the light oils, which, evaporating at ordinary 
temperatures, mixed with the air and formed an explo- 
sive mixture. As the operation of filling the lamps 
used with the oil is generally performed at night, with 
a light close at hand, many lamentable accidents occur, 
which would be avoided if the liglit oils were ever care- 
fully extracted from the burning compound, as it is done 
by any honest manufacturer. I. is sold ininuumerable 
quantities under the names of petroleum, naphtha, 
saxoline, leucnline, cazeline, belmontine, and a hundred 
other cognomens, more or 3 euphonious, It is be- 
lieved, but not as yet ascertained, that 7? is of animal 
origin, the rocks in which it is fonnd consisting of cora- 
line limestone, once containing the jelly-like bodies 
of marine animals, which, under pressure and heat, have 
become transformed into the substances constituting) 
FP, in the same manner that the forests of the ancient 
world have been converted into coal. The canse of the 
P. rising to the surface is easily accounted for by the 
infiltration of water, which, being heavier than the oil, 
naturally replaces it, causing it to rise to the surface, 
and exude from the soil, An average sample of P. con- 
tains, according to Mr. W. B. Tegetmeier, 20 per cent. 
of mineral turps, 50 per cent. of burning oil, 22 per 
cent of lubricating oil, and 8 per cent of carbonaceous 
and tarry matter. . in the crude state has been used 
Ly the Seneca Indians for ayes past as a remedy for 
rheumatism. It has been lately introduced by the sur- 
geons of the United States army for washing gangrenous 
wounds with very great success, and many wonderful 
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curative powers are attributed to it, Under the name 
of keroselene the lighter oils have been employed in this 


country as anesthetics. When the light oil, which first 
passes over in the distillation of #2, or of coal-gas, is 
rectified by a second distillation, it is sent into com- 
merce under the name of coal naphtha, This coal 
naphtha may be further purified by shaking it with 
sulphuric acid, which removes several of the impurities, 
while the pure naphtha collects on the surface when 
the mixture is allowed to stand. When this is again 
distilled it yields the rectified coal naphtha. See Supp'r. 

Petro‘leum, in /rnsylvania, n co. recently formed 
out of parts of Crawford, Venango, and Warren cos, 

Petro‘leum, in W, Virginia, n village of Ritchie co., 
abt. 23 m. E. by S. of Parkersburg. 

Petroleum Centre, in /+nnsylrvania, a post- village 
of Venango co., abt. 7 m. N. of Oil City. 

Pet’roline, u. (m.) A substance analogous to paraf- 
„fine, obtained by distilling the petroleum of Rangoon. 

Petrology, n. [Gr. petra, and logos, a discourse.) A 
treatise on rocks, 

Petromyzon idee, n. pl. (ZH.) A family of fishes, 
belonging to the order of Suckers or Cyclustomes, and 
comprising the Lampreys and their allies. The Ameri- 
can Sea Lamprey, Fetromyzım Americanus, is from 2 to 
3 ft. long behind, ending ina sharp tip. It ascends rivers, 
and piles up heaps of stones, among which it Jays its 
eggs. — Tenney. 

Petro’nius Arbiter, Titus, a Roman poet, notorious 
for his licentiousness and obscenity, was born at Mar- 
seilles,and lived ut the court of Nero. He was, fora 
time, the favorite of the emperor, who made him master 
of his voluptuous banquets and revelries. When he 
finally fell a victim to the suspicions of the tyrant, and 
was condemned to death, he avoided the ignominy of a 
public execution by opening his veins as he sat in the 
bath conversing with his friends, A. D. 66. It is uncertain 
whether the book entitled Satyricon is the work of this 
or some other Petronius. 

Petro’polis. See Rio JANEIRO. 

Pet'rosal, a. (Anut) Resembling stone; having the 
hardness of stone; relating or belonging to the petrous 
portion of the temporal bone. — Dunglison. 

—n. The ear-cupsular bone in a fish, 

Petroselinum, n. ([Gr. petros, rock, and sélinen, 
parsley; in allusion to the habitation of the species.) 
(Bot.) A genus of plants, order Apiaceae. They are 
European biennial herbs, with perfect umbels, few- 
leaved involucre, und many-leaved involucel. P. sativum 
is the common parsley of our gardens. The delicate 
green of its curled leaves has made it a favorite herb in 
garnishing and ornamenting dishes. See Fools PARSLEY. 

Petrosi lex. n. [int from petra, und silex, flint.) 
(Mn.) A compact impure felspar. 

Pet’rous, a. (From Lat. petra] Hard; resembling stone. 

(Anat,) Petros); having tho hardness of stone, 

Petrousk’, or Petrowsk’,a town of Russia, on the 
Medvietza, 68 m. N. N. W. of Saratov; pop. 7,000, 

Petrozavodsk’, a fortified town of Russia, cap. of 
the govt. of Olonetz, on the Lake of Onega, 155 m. N. E. 
of St. Petersburg; pop. 8,000, 

Petsh, or IreK, a town of European Turkey, in Albania, 
73 m. EN. E. of Scutari. Manuf. Arms. Pop. 12,000, 

Pet’'tedly, adv. Peevishly; pettishly. 

Pet'ticoat, n. [Fr. petit, small, petty, and Eng. coat.) 
A loose under-garment worn by females, aud covering 
the lower limbs. 

Pet ticoated, a. Having on, or wearing, a petticoat. 

Pet'tifog, r.n. To have small or mean business, as a 
lawyer. (Colloq.) 

Pet'tifogger,n. Au inferior attorney or lawyer, who 
is employed in small or mean business. 

The practice of a pettifogger ; 


Y. adv. In a petty manner. 

Pet tiness. n. Smalluess; littleness. 

Pet' tis, iu Missouri, a W. central co.; area, about 650 
sq. m.: watered by La Mine River. Surfuce, mostly 
undulating prairie; soil, tertile. Min. Coal in large 
deposits. Cap, Georgetown, 

—A township of Platte co.; pop. abt. 4,000. 

Pet'tish, d. Fretful; peevish. 

Pet'tishly.adv. Ina pet; with a freak of ill temper. 

Pet'tishuess. n. State or quality of being pettish; 
fretfulness; petulance; peevishiness. 

Pet'titoes, 7. pl. The feet of sucking pigs.— Feet; 
— used in contempt. 

Pet! to, u. [It] The breast. 

In pelto. In reserve or privacy. 

Petty, a. Little: diminutive; inconsiderable, — In- 
ferior; trifling; trivial. 

Petty average. (Lauw.) Several petty charges which 
are borne partly by the ship and partly by the cargo, 
such as the expense of tonnage, beaconage, &c. (Bourier.) 
— Petty constable, in England, the ordinary constable, 
as distinguished from the high-constable of the hundred, 

Petty, in Jidincis, a township of Lawrence co.; pop. 
ubt. 2,000. 

Pet'tx- rice, n. (Bot.) See CHENOPODIUM. 

Pet'ulance, Pet'‘ulancy, ,. [Fr.; Lat. petulantia.) 
State or quality of being petulant; freakish passion ; 
peevishness; pettishness; sauciness, 

Petulant, a. [Fr.: Lat. pefulans, from prta, to go to, 
to attack.) Manifesting petulance; proceeding from 
pettishness. —Wanton; freakish in passion, 

Petulan sade. With petulance; with saucy pertness. 

Petunse’, Petunze’,n. (Min.) A felapathic rock 
containing an admixture of quartz, and used in China, 
when mixed with kaolin, for making porcelain, 

Pet'zite, n. (in.) A variety of Ifessite or telleric 
silver, in which a part of the silver is replaced by gold. 
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Peu’‘cedanum, n. (Bot.) A Grasswort, order A 
ac. ‘The Masterwort (P. ostruthium), has a stem 1-2 
feet high, broad biternate leaves, and large flat umbels 
of whitish flowers, The root of Hoy's-fennel or Sulphur- 
wort | P. officinale) coutains a crystalline principle called 
peucedanine. 

Peu’cycle,n. (Chem.) A liquid found by the action 
of hydrochloric acid upon oil of turpentine, and distilled 
with quicklime. 

Pev’ely, in Missouri, a post-village of Johnson co., abt. 
25 m. S. by W. of St. Louis. 

Pew. u. [Lat. podium, an elevated place.] An inclosed 
seat in a church. 

—v.a. To furnish with pews. 

Pewabic, (pe-wau’bik,) in Michigan, a village of On- 
tonagon co., abt. 16 m. W. by S. of Ontonagon. 

Pewamo, ( pe-wau'mo,) in Michigan, u post-village of 
Tonia co., abt. 45 m. E. of Grand Rapids. 

Pewau’kee, in Wisconsin, a post-village and township 
2 co., abt. 10 m. W. of Milwaukee; pop. abt. 

Pewau’kee Lake, in Wisconsin, a small sheet of 
water in Waukesha co.; area, abt. 4 sq. m. From the 
immense number of small shells found in the sand of 
the shores, it was culled Ly the Indians Peewaukee-wee- 
ning, or Lake of Shells. 

Pe'wet, Pe'wee, Pe'wit, n. (Zoél.) See LAPWING. 

Pew’-fellow, n. One who sits in the same pew. 

Pew'ter, n. (Metul.) An alloy variously composed of 
5 metals, but more usually of 4 parts tin and 1 

e — 

Voessels or utensils made of pewter. 

Pezenas, (pa-za-na’,) a town of France, dept. of Hé 
rault, 25 m. S. W. of Montpelier; pop. 7,500. 

Pezi’za, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Fungales, 
See ASCOMYCETES, 

Pexity, n. [From Lat. perus, to comb.) The nap of 
cloth. 

Pforzheim, ( fors’him,) a town of Germany, in Baden, 
at the junction of the Wurm and the Nagold, 16 m. from 
Carlsruhe. Manuf. Linen, trinkets, and hardware arti- 
cles. Pop. 8,264. 

Phae'olite, n. [Gr. phakés, bean, and lithos, stone.) 
(Min.) A variety of chabasite, occurring in grayish- 
white or pinkish crystals at New York Island. 

Pheedon, (// .) a Greek philosopher of Elis, who 
flourished about 400 B. c., was originally a slave, but 
obtained his freedom by the interest of Socrates, whose 
disciple he became, and remained with him till bis 
death. After this he settled at his native place, where 
he founded a school of philosophy. 

Phee'dra. (Heroic Hist.) A daughter of Minos and 
Pasiphe, und the wife of Theseus. Having formed an 
illicit love for her husband's friend Hippolytus, who re- 
jected her addresses, she on the death of her lover con- 
fessed her guilty affection, and in despair terminated 
her life by hanging. 

Phedrus, (/'drus,) an elegant Latin poet, was a na- 
tive of Thrace, and appears to have been the freedman 
of Augustus. Under Tiberius he was persecuted by 
Lejanus, to which circumstance he has alluded in his 
Fables, which are written with great purity of style, 

Phznoga’mia, Phsenog'ams, n. (Bol.) See 
On vrrod MA. 

Phenog'amous. a. [Or. phaeno, to appear, and 
gamos, marriage.) Noting flowering plants. 

Phaëton, ( fai’e-ton.)_ [Gr., from phacthein, to shine ] 
(Myth.) According to Ovid, a son of the sun, or Phaebns. 
Venus became enamored of him, and entrusted him with 
the care of one of her temples. This favor of the god- 
dess rendered him vain, and led to his asking bis father's 
permission to drive his chariot for one day. Phoebns 
represented the dangers to which this would expose 
him; but in vain. He undertook the aérial journey; 
and the explicit directions of his father were forgutten, 
No sooner had P. received the reins than he betrayed 
his ignorance of gniding the chariot. The flying horses 
became sensible of the confusion of their driver, and 
immediately departed from the usual track. Z. repented 
too late of his rashness; and already heaven and earth 
were threatened with a universal conflagration, when 
Jupiter, who had perceived the disorder of the horses, 
struck the rider with a thunderbolt, and hurled him 
headlong from heaven into the river Po. His body, 
consumed with fire, was found by the nymphs of the 
place. 

—n. An open carriage like a chaise, on four wheels, and 
drawn by two horses. 

Phe’ton, n. „/ Phæto'nidæ. (Z.) The Tropic- 
bird, a gen, and fam. of the ord. Natatores, comprising 
birds characterized by a long bill, long wings. tail with 
central feathers extremely elongated, tarsi short. The 
genus P. is represented in this country by the Yellow- 
billed Tropic-bird, P. flavirostris, which is 30 inches 
long, and the wings 11 inches; the general color white, 
the wings banded with black. — Tenney, 

|Phagede’na, n. [lat phogedrna; Gr. phagedaina, 
from phag-an, to eat.) (d.) An ulcer which rapidly 
ents and corrodes the neighboring parts. — A canine ap- 

etite; an almost insatiable hunger —Dunalison. 

Phageden'ie, a, Pertaining to phagedena; eating; 
corroding. 

—n. (Ad.) A substance used for destroying fungous 
granulations in ulcers. &c. — Dunglison. 

Phalacro’sis, n. Gr phalakrosis.| ., Absence 
of hair, particularly at the top of, and behind. the head. 

Dumglicun. 

Phale'nide. n. pl. (Zo5l.) The Geometrid family 
comprises moths whose larvae seem to measure the sur 
faces over which they pass. The necessity of this surs 
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of movement results from the fact that they have only 
ten legs; six true — 
ones under the 
fore part of tho 
body, and four 
prop legs at the 

ind extremity; 
three interme- 
diate pairs of 
prop-legs being 
wanting. Some, 
however, have 12 
or 14 legs, but in 
such cases the 
additional prop- 
legs are too short 
to assist much in 
creeping, so that Fig. 2093. — GEOMETER, OR SPAN-WORM. 
these also creep 
like those above described. Geometrids live upon trees, 
and in most cases undergo their transformation upon 
or in the ground, which they reach by letting them- 
selves down bya silken thread, which they spin from 
their mouth while descending. They are generally 
smooth, and when at rest, many of them stand on the 
two hind pairs of legs, with the body extended, and 
thus may be easily mistaken for a little twig. Often, 
when disturbed, they let themselves down, and, when 
no danger is apprehended, return to the tree again by 
the same thread by which they descended. In the per- 
fect state these insects are mainly slender-bodied moths, 
with tapering antenne. and large wings.— Tenney. 

Phalan’gal, Phalan’geal, a. (Anat.) Relating 
to the small bones, which form the fingers and toes. 

Dunglison, 

Phalan ger. n.; pl. Phalangis'tide. (Zoöl.) A 
genus and fam- s 
ily of Marsupial 
animals, vary- 
ing in size from 
that of a mouse 
to that of « cat, 
and distin- 
guished by hav- 
ing the second 
and third toes of 
fhe hind feet 
united as far as 
the last phal- 
anx ina common cutaneous sheath. The Phalangista 
Cuvirri (Fig. 2094) may be taken as an example. 

Phalan’ges, n. pl. of PHALANX, q. v. 

Phalan‘gial, Phalan’gian, a. Having relation 
to a phalanx; phalangal. 

Phalan’‘gita, n. (Zu.) The Long-legs family, em- 
bracing tracheary arachnids, which are popularly 
known as Daddy-long-legs, or Harvest-men, and are at 
once distinguished by the round oval body and long slen- 
der legs, which are very easily detached.— Tenney. 

Phalan’gium, n. (Zoöl.) The Shepherd Spider, a 
genns of Arachnidians, including those in which all the 
legs are very long and slender; the tarsi sometimes con- 
sisting of more than 50 joints. 

(Bot.) See Camassta. 

Phalan’sterian, n. Anadvocate of Phalansterianism. 

Phalanster'ianism, Phalan'sterism, n. The 
system of Fourier. See FOURIERISM. 

Phalanstery, n. Seo FOURIERISM. 

Phalanx, ( /al'anks,) n.; pl. Lat. PHALANGES; pl. Eng. 
PHALANXES. [Gr. ate (Greek Antiq.) A body of 
troops among the ancient Greeks, armed with spears, 
and arranged in the form of a square. It first consisted 
of 4,000 men; but Philip of Macedon doubled that num- 
ber, and it was afterwards quadrupled. In the Mace- 
donian phalanx, the men stood close together, sometimes 
with their shields locked, in ranks of several men in 
depth, displaying in front a row of extended spears. 

Aux body of troops or men formed in close array, or any 
combination of people distinguished for firmness and 
solidity of union. 

(Anat.) The small bones which form the fingers and 
toes, so called because placed along side of each other 
like a phalanx. —Dunglison. 

Pha'laris, a cruel tyrant of Agregentum, in Sicily, 
who acquired his power about 572 B. c, und was put to 
death by one of his own horrible devices, that of the 
brazen-bull, 556 B. o. 

Phal'aris, n. ( Bvt.) A gen. of grasses. P. canariensis, 
Canary Grass, is cultivated largely for its grain. which 
is employed as food for song-birds, under the name of 
Canary-seed. Its straw is also valued as fodder for horses. 

Phalaro'pide, n. pl. (Zul) The Phalarope family, 
including Grallatores birds which have the lateral 
groove of the bill extending nearly to the tip, toes with 
a lateral margin, the hinder with a feeble lobe, and the! 
feathers of the breast compact. The genus Phalaropus 
has the membrane generally more or less scalloped at 
the joints. —Zenney. 

Phallus, n. {Lat., from phallos, the penis.] (Bot.) A 
genus of the Fungales, of which P. impudicus is one of 
the most disgusting, on account both of its appearance 
and its smell. 

Phals’bourg, a town of France, dep. of Meurthe, at 
the foot of the Vosges Mountains, 49 m. E. of Nancy ; 
pop. 5, 00. 

Phanerogam'ie, Phanerog'amous, a. 
PHRNOGAMOUS. 

Phan'tascope, n. [Gr. phantasma, image, and sko- 
pein, to view. (Optics.) The name given by the Ameri- 
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Fig. 2094.— LONG-EARED PHALANGER. 
(P. Cuvieri.) 


See 


| Phantas'mascope, n. 
|Phantasmatog’ raphy, n. 


can Professor Locke to an apparatus for enabling per- 
sons to converge the optical axis of the eyes, or to look 
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cross-eyed, and thereby observe certain phenomena of 
binocular vision. 

Phan‘tasm, n. [Gr. phantasma, from phantazo, to 
make visible.) That which appears to the mind; the 
image of an external object; an idea or notion. — An 
apparition; a spectre; a phantom; especially, an airy 
appearance. 

Phantasmago’ria, Phantas’magory, n. [Gr. 
phantasma, and dgord, an assembly, from ayetrein, to 
gather.) A Magic LANTERN, q. v. 

Phantasma;o rial, Phantasmagor'e, a. 
Relating to phantasmagoria. 

Same as PHANTASCOPE, q. v. 
Pertaining toa phantasm. 
Gr. phantasma, phan- 

tasm, and graphé, description.) description of celes- 
tial appearances, as the rainbow, &c. 

Phantom, n. Fr. fantôme, from Gr. phantasma.) An 
apparition ; a spectre; a fancied vision. 

Phantomatiic, a. Pertaining to a phantom. 

Phaon, (/ui’on.) ( Myth.) Boatman of Mitylene, in Les- 
bos, who received a small box of ointment from Venus, 
with which he rubbed himself, and became one of the 
most beautiful men of his age. Many were captivated 
with him, and, among others, Sappho, the celebrated 
poetess. Phaon et first appeared to return Sappho's 
passion, but soon, however, conceived a disdain for her, 
whereupon, the mortified poetess threw herself into the 


Phantasmatiical, a. 


gea. 

Phar'amand, a mythical personage, who, according 
to many of the older historians, was the first king of 
France, and reigned at Treves, about 4. D. 418. Ile is, 
however, supposed by others to have been only the gen- 
eral of an army, or the chief of a military society of 
Franks. To him is attributed also the celebrated Salic 
law, by which females were excluded from the succession 
to the throne. 

Pharaoh, (fai’ro.) (Egypt. Phrah, the sun.] The 
name borne in the Bible by ten kings of Egypt; the 
best known of which are, the monarch to whom Joseph 
explained his dream, and who loaded him with honors ; 
he who commenced the persecution of the Hebrews, and 
who put to death all the male children; und he who 
was summoned by Moses to permit of the departure of 
the Hebrew people, and who was afterwards drowned, 
with all his host, in the waters of the Red Sea. 

Pha’raoh, Pha’raon, u. ( Games.) Sume as Faro, g. v. 

Pharaon’‘ic, d. Reluting to the Egyptian Pharaohs. 

Pharisa’‘ic, PHARISV'ICAL, a. Pertaining to, or re- 
sembling the Pharisees. 

Making a show of religion without the spirit of it. 

Pharisa‘ically, adv. In the manner of Pharisees ; 
hypocritically. 

Phar'isaism, n. The notions, doctrines, and conduct 
of the Pharisees, as a sect. 

—Rigid observance of external forms of religion, without 
genuine piety; hypocrisy in religion. 

Phar'isee, n. | Heb. parush, separated, from parash, 
to cleave, divide, separate.] A sect among the Jews, 
whose name is derived from pharas,a Hebrew word sig- 
nifying separated or set apart, because they separated 
themselves from the rest of the nation, and pretended 
to the distinction of peculiar holiness. The time of 
their origin is not accurately determined. They are 
not mentioned in the Old Testament, but are thonght 
by some to be the same as the Assideans of the Books 
of Maccabees. Besides being strict interpreters of the 
written law, their sect superinduced upon it what they 
called the tradition of the elders, and asserted that 
Moses delivered an oral law as a supplement to that of 
the Scriptures. They are frequently reproached in the 
Gospels with so explaining the latter by the former, as 
in effect frequently to destroy the validity of the writ- 
ten law. ‘They also observed many outward ceremo- 
nies with a studied ostentation, which gained for them 
the vencration of the multitude. They maintained, in 
opposition to the Sadducees, the popular doctrine of the 
resurrection, with which they mingled some wild no- 
tions touching the transmigration of souls. 

Phar'iseeism, n. Pharisaism. 

Pharmaceu’tic, Puarmacev’ticaL, a. [Gr. pharma- 
keutikos, from pharmakenein, to use medicine.] Per- 
taining to the knowledge or art of pharmacy. 

Pharmaceu tically, adv. In the manner of phar- 
macy. 

Pharmaceu'ties, n. sing. The science of preparing 
drugs or medicine. 

Pharmaceu ‘tist, n. An apothecary ; a person skilled 
in pharmacy. 

Phar’macist,n. A pharmaceutist. 

Pharmacodynam' ies, u. sing. [Gr. pharma kon, 
medicine, aud dunamis, power.] (Med.) A division of 
pharmacology, which considers the effects and uses of 
medicines. -- Dunglison. 

Pharmac ’‘olite, n. [Gr. 
lithos, a stone.) (Min.) A 


8 medicine, and 
ydrous arseniate of lime, 
found with arsenical ores of cobalt and silver. 


Pharmacol'ogist, n. One who writes upon drugs, 
or is skilled in their preparation. 

Pharmacology, n. [Gr. pharmakon, a medicine, 
and logos, discourse.] The doctrine, or science, or knowl- 
edge of drugs, or the art of preparing medicines.— A 
treatise on the art of preparing medicines, 

Phar’macon, n. [Gr.] A medicine; a poison. 

Pharmacopee'ia, n. [Gr. pharmakon, medicine, and 
poieo, to make.) A book or treatise describing the prep- 
arations of the several kinds of medicines, with their 
uses and manner of application. 

Pharmacop’olist, n. [Gr. pharmakopiéles, from 
pharma nn. medicine, and pdlein to sell.) An apothe- 
cary; one who sells medicines. 
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Pharmacy, n. [Gr. pharmakeia, from pharmacon, 
medicine.) The art or practice of preparing, preserv- 
ing, und compounding substances for the purpose of 
medicine; the occupation of an upothecary. 

Pharnaces, (far’na-sers,) king of Pontus, was the 
son of Mithridates V., and grandfather of Mithridates 
the Great. He made war aguinst the king of Pergamus, 
and reigned between 190-157 B. c. 

PHaRNAces, king of the Cimmerian Bosphorus, was son of 
Mithridates VI., king of Pontus, and revolted with the 
army against his father, who slew himself in despair, 
n. C. 63. Pharnaces cultivated the friendship of the Ro- 
mans, and, in the war between Cesar and Pompey, he 
remained neutral ; but Cæsar declared war against and 
defeated him, B. C. 47, after a struggle of three days only. 
It was on that occasion that Cæsar wrote to the Roman 
senate, in allusion to his easy triumph: “J came, saw, 
and conquered ” ( Vent, vidi, vici). Pharnaces b. shortly 
afterward, 

Pha’ro, n. Same as FARO, q. v. 

Pharos, u. [Gr.] A lixht-house or tower which an- 
ciently stood on a small island of that name, adjoining 
the Egyptian shore, over against Alexandria. — Any 
light-house for the direction of seamen ; n watch-tower; 
a beacon. 

Pharsa’lia, (anc. Phersalus, now Frrsala, or 10 
a town of Thessaly, 18 m. S. of Larissa, and render 
famous as the place where Pompey was defeated by Ju- 
lius Cæsar, B. C. 48. 

Pharsa'lia, in Mississippi, a village of Panola co., 
abt 150 m. N. of Jackson. 

Pharsalia, in New Jork, a post-township of Che 
nango co. 

Pharyn’geal, a. Pertaining to the pharynx. 

Pharyn’‘geals, n. pl. ( Anat.) The muscles, vessels, 
and nerves of the pharynx. — Dunglison 

Phary ngi’tis, u. (e.) Inflammation of the phar- 
ynx. — Dunglison. 

Pharyngo’graphy, Pharyngology.n. (Gr. 
pharynz, und graphein, to write, logos, a discourse.) 
(Anat) A description of the pharynx. — Dunglison. 

Pharyngotomy, n. [Fr. pharynyotomir, from Gr. 
pharynz, pharyngos, und temnein, to cut.] (Surg.) An 
incision made in the pharynx for the purpose of remov- 
ing obstructions, opening abscesses, Ac. — Dunglison. 

Pharynx. (far'inks,) n. Gr. pharynz, pharyngos.] 
(Anut.) A species of musculo-membranous sy mmetri- 
cal canal, on the median line, irregularly funnel-shaped, 
and situate between the base of the cranium and the 
cesophagus, in front of the vertebral column. Dunglison. 

Phase, (d:.) n.; pl. Poases. Fr.; Gr. phasis, trom 
Phainomai, to appear.) That which is exhibited to the 
eye; uppearance which anything manifests. especially 
one among varying aspects of the same object 

(Aastron.) Aspect or appearance with regard to form 
of illuminated disc at any time in a cycle of changes; =- 
said of the moon or a planet. — Phases of the Moun. The 
constant and regular change of the illuminated surfuce 
of the moon from a thin crescent to a circle, and rice 
versd, and a corresponding change in the time cf her 
appearance above the horizon, depends upon the posi- 
tion of the moon relative to the earth and the sun, for 
it is only the half of the moon facing the sun that is 
illuminated by his rays, and the whole of this illumi- 
nated portion can only be seen trom the earth when 
the sun, earth, and moon are in a straight line, the 
line of Syzygies nud the earth is between the sun and 
the moon, When the moon isin the line of the Syzy- 
gies, but between the earth and the sun, no part of ber 
illuminated disc can be seen from the earth. In the 
former case the moon is said to be fuli, und in the latter, 
new. A few hours after a vew moon, the moon appears 
a little to the east of the sun, as a thin crescent, with 
the horns pointing towards the east, and as she increases 
her angular distance from the sun at the rate of abont 
12° daily, the crescent of light becomes broader, till, 
after the lapse of a little more than seven days, at which 
time she is 90° in advance of the sun, she presents the 
appearance of a semicircle of light. The moon is then 
said to have completed her first quarter. Continuing 
her course, she becomes giblous (q. v.); and at the lth 
or 16th day from new moon, attains a position of 180° 
in advance of the sun, again appearing gibbous; and 
after a third period of more than seven duys, reaches a 
point 90° west of him, and enters her last quarter. Here, 
again, she appears as a semicircle of light. the illumi- 
nated portion being that which was not illuminated at 
the end of the first quarter. The moon. now rapidly 
approaching the sun, resumes the crescent form, but 
this time with the horns pointing westward, the cres- 
cent becoming thinner and thinner, till the moon reaches 
the position of new moon, and disappears, From full 
moon to new moon, the moon is said to be waning ; and 
from new moon to full moon, wuæing. 

( Physics.) In any doctrine of the vibrations of par- 
ticles, the position of a purticle with reference to the 
entire range of its vibration.— Nichol. 

(Min.) Transparent green quartz. 

Phase’oler, n. pl. (Bot) A tribe of plants, order Fu- 
hace, characterized by having filaments. all or 9, con- 
nate; legume continuons, bivalve; cotyledons fleshy; 
Jenves usually pinnately trifoliate. 

Phaseolus, n. [Lat.] (Bot.) The Beans, a genus of 
plants, tribe Phaseolex, mostly of climbing habit, the 
leaves usnally with thin, largish leaflets, and the flowers 
remarkable for the keel terminating in a twisted poipt. 
There are numerous species, natives of hot climates, and 
many of them have long been cultivated as food for 
man. See BEAN. 

Phasia'nidæ, n. pl. (Zovl.) The Pheasant family, 
order asores, comprising birds which have the legs, 
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toes, and nasal ſossw bare, the tarsus in the male with 
me or more spurs, the bind-tve elevated above the 
others, nud the tail-feathers more than twelve. It in- 
tludes the Turkeys, Peacocks, Guinea Fowls, Jungle 
Fowls, Domestic Fowls, and Pheasants. All except the 
Turkeys are indigenons to the Old World, although 
wany of them are now widely distributed over the 
globe. — The genus Phasianus, or Pheasants, has the 
fail excessively lung, the feathers of which overlap like 
tiles. All the species are in very high esteem for the 
table. The Common Pheasant, 75 colchicus, of Europe, 
is 32 inches long, the head and neck of metallic lustre, 
aud the rest of the plumage golden-fawn color, with 
marki of green. The female is smaller and brown- 
ish. This bird, now found throughout temperate Europe, 
is said to have been 
bronght from the 
banks of the Pha- 
sis, a river of Col- 
chis.—The Golden 
Pheasant, P. pictus, 
of China ( Fig. 2095), 
so remarkable for its 
magnificent plum- ~ 
age, has a golden 
colored crest, the 


— — 

Fig. 2095. — GOLDEN PHEASANT, 
neck orange spec- hank J 
kled with black, the ih e 


back green, the rump yellow, the lower parts and wings 
red, the latter with a blue spot, and the long tail brown 
spotted with gray.— Tenney. 

Pha sis, n.; pl. Poases. Same as PHASE, 7. v. 

Phasis, ( /ai’sis,) a river of Asiatic Russia, anciently 
considered the bonndary between Asia and Europe, rising 
in a spur of the Caucasus. and after a W. course, enter- 
ing the Black Sea at its E. extremity, near Poti, 34 m. 
N. of Batoum. It gives its name to the European pheas- 
ant. 

Phasm, (Aen.) Phasma, (Am,) n. (Gr. phasma.] 
A PHANTASM, q. v. (R.) 

Phas mid, ( fiz’mi-de,) n. pl. (Zodl.) The Walking- 
stick family, comprising orthopterous insects, whic! 
are at once distinguished by their very close resemblance 
to vegetable structure. Some are found in N. America, 
but they inhabit principally in warm regions. Some of 
the tropical species are very large, even a foot long. — 
(Trnney.) — See Purttiun. 

Phas’sachate, n. (Gr. phassa, the wood-pigeon, and 
achutes, the agate.) (Min.) The lead-colored agate, 

Pheasant, ( /2z'ant,) n. [Fr. faisan.] (Zodl.) See PHa- 
SIANIDA. 

Pheasant Branch, in Wisconsin, a post-village of 
Dane co., abt. 8 m. W. of Madison. 

Pheasant Island, in the Bidassoa River, between 
France and Spain, where the treaty of the Pyrenees was 
concluded in 1659. 

Pheasantry, (f'zant-rJ,) n. A place for rearing aud 
keeping pheasants. 

Pheese, (e.) n. Same as FEAZE, g. v. 

—r.a. To comb; to fleece; to curry, as an animal's coat. 
—T» belabor; to chastise ; also, to feaze. 

Pheesy.a. Fretful: cross; peevish; pet ulant. 

Phelloplas'ties, n. sing. (Gr. phellos, cork, and 
plassein, to mould.) The art of making models in cork. 

Phelps, in Missouri, u S. E. central co.; area, abt. 600 
sq m. Rivers. Gasconade, Piney, and Maramec rivers. 
Surface, uneven and hilly ; sorl, fertile, and well udupted 
to the cultivation of Indian corn and stock-raising. 
Min. Copper. iron, aud lead, Cap. Rolla. 

A village of Lawrence co., abt. 34 m. W. of Springfield. 

Phelps, in New York, a post-township of Ontario co.; 
pop. about 5,130, 

Phenacite, ( Pn'a-sit,) n. [Or. phenaz, phenakos, an 
impostor.) (Min.) A mineral resembling quartz, and 
chiefly composed of silicia and glucina. 

Phenakism., (f'n'vkizn,) n. (Gr. phenalismas, de- 
ceit] The methodical uttering of something contrary 
to that which is mentally intended. 

Phennkistoscope. n (Gr. phenakismos, deceit, 
and skopein, to see.) A philosophical toy, which illus- 
trates the principle of the persistence of impressions on 
the retina of the eve in a very ingenious manner. 

Phengite. /t) n. (Fr. ; Lat. phengitis ; Gr. phen- 
gites, from phengein, to shine.] (Min.) A variety of mica. 

Pheuile Acid, n. (Clem) See Cinporic ACID. 

Phenician, (f»-nish'an,) n. [Written also Paani 
ciax.]) ((eog.) A native or inhabitant of Phenicia. 

—a. Pertaining or having reference to Phenicia. 

Phenicine. ( /n'i-sīn.) n. Fr., from Gr. phenaz, an 
impostor.) (hem.) The purple powder which is pre- 
cipitated when sulphuric solution of indigo is diluted 
with water. It appears to be hydrate of indigo. 

Phenylic Group, n. (Chem.) Phenyl (CsT) isan 
organic radical, which has not yet been isolated. Its 
most important compounds are, 1, Carbolic or Phenic 
Acid, known also as Phenol, Hydrated Oxide of Phenyl, 
and Phenyl-alcohol; (See Cannot Acip). 2. Hydride 
of Phenyl. known also as Benzole, Benzine, and Phene; 
(see Benzoxe). 3. Phenylamine, or Phenylia, better 
known under the name of Aix, 9. v. 4. Trinitro- 
phenic Acid, known also as Picnic Acid, and CanBazo- 
TIC ACIN, q v. 

Phenix, (is,) n. Sce Prantx. 

Phe'nix, or Prenrx, in Minois, a township of Henry 
co. ; pop. abt 1.500. 
Phenomenal, a. 

appearance, 
Phenom enally. adr. 
manner of a phenomenon. 
Phenomenology, . (Gr. phainomenon, and logos.) 
A description of phenomena; a history of phenomena. 


Pertaining to a phenomenon, or 


As a phenomenon; after the 
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Phenomenon, n.; pl. PHENOMENA. (Gr. phatnome- 
non, trum phatnomai, to appear.| An appearance ; any- 
thing visible; whatever is presented to the eye by ob- 
servation or experiment, or whatever is discovered to 
exist; us, phenomena of heat, phenomena of imagina- 
tion. — Occasionally, a singular or unusual appearance, 
or an appearance Whose cause cannot be at once ac- 
counted for.—In mental philosophy, the term is ap- 

lied to the various and changing states of the mind. 

Phe’on, n. (r.) The barbed head of a dart. It is 
represented as engrailed on the inner side, aud its posi- 
wra with the point downwards, unless otherwise bla- 
zoned, 

Phial, (al) n. [Lat. phiala; Gr. phialé.) A small 

eat vessel used for holding liquors and medicines, — 
TAL, 

—v.a. To place or keep in a phial. 

Phi’ala, in Palestine. See Banias. 

Phid ‘ias, the great Greek sculptor, was B. at Athens, 
probably between 490-480 B. ©. Little is certainly ascer- 
tained about the circumstances of his life. He began to 
distinguish himself about 464, and was employed in 
public works at Atbens under the administration of 
Cimon. He was one of the most intimate friends of 
Pericles, under whose rule he was appointed director 
of all the great temples and monuments which were to 
be erected iu the city. Of these the most important 
were the Purthenm, or temple of Athena, on the Acrop- 
olis, and the Propylæa. Ho executed a colossal statue 
of the goddess for the interior of the temple with his 
own hand. The well-known Elin Maroles of the 
British Maseum were the sculptured decorations of that 
unrivalled temple. P. spent some years at Olympia, 
and there he executed the most magnificent of all his 
works — the statue of the Olympian Zeus. Like the 
Athena, it was of ivory and gold, was nearly 60 feet in 
height, although a seated figure, aud was deemed the 
greatest production of Greek art. It was destroyed by 
fire nt Constantinople, whither it had been carried by 
the Emperor Theodosius, 2. was charged with pecula- 
tion, and when the charge broke down, he was accused 
of impiety on the e having introduced portraits 
of himself und Pericles on the shield of Athene. Accord- 
ing to the generally received account he was thrown 
into prison, and p. there, k. c. 432. This attack was 
made on him as the friend of Pericles, whom his ene- 
mies sought to wound indirectly, The prewailiug char- 
acteristic of the works of P. uppears to have been an 
ideal sublimity of form which has never since been 
equalled, 

Philadelpha’cex, u. /. [From Philadelphus, one 
of the genera.) (/ t.) An order of plants, alliance 
Grossales, Diac. Capsular fruit, axile placenta, dis- 
united styles, and valvate calyx. There are 4 genera, 
and 25 species, natives of N. America, S. Europe, Japan, 
and India, See PHILADELPHUS. 

Philadelphia. [Gr. phileo, I love, and adelphos, a 
brother.) A town of Asia Minor. See ALA Sarge. 

Philadelphia. [Fr. Philadelphic.) A port of entry, 

the second city of the United States in population, and 

the metropolis of the State of Pennsylvania, is situate 
between the Delaware and Schuylkill rivers, about six 
miles above their junction, and (following the course of 

Delaware Bay and River, 96 m. from the Atlantic, 136 

m. N. E. of Washington, and 87 m. S. W. of New York 

City: Lat. 39° 67’ N., and Lon, 75° 10’ W. The surface 

of the city is generally level, the ground, however, 

making a gradual ascent towards the N. The co. of 

Philadelphia being inclosed within the municipal lim- 

its of the city, gives the latter a greater superficies of 

jurisdiction than is found to belong to any other city of 
the Union. West Philadelphia, Germantown, Manayunk, 
and Frankford form its most important suburbs; they 
are thickly populated, and adorned with handsome pri- 
vate residences. The city was originally built in the form 
ofa parallelogram, with main streets running E. to W or 
from river to river,with others intersecting them at right 

angles. Market St. and Broad St., the former running E. 

and W., and the latter (on the highest ground between 


Fig. 2096, — VIEW IN FAIRMOUNT PARK. 
the rivers) N. and S., divided the city, as first fonnded, 
into 4 nearly equal divisions, of which the most populons 
lies E of Broad St. The plan of the city as originally laid 
ont, has been followed in the construction of the new 
portions N., S., and W., but with considerable and im- 
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22 variations, The principal streets. 
to 80 feet in width, excepting, 
Street, which has a breadth of! 

one of the most spatious avenues in 

a space of 120 feet across. Tho CHaiegin yı 

with large and handsomely arranged pi parks and 
squares, of which the principal are Fairmount am 
Hunting Parks, the latter containing 45 acres, a 
Franklin, Penn, Rittenhouse, W. 

Inde wares; the latter in the 

State House. T Squares vary in 

tents from 5 to 7 acres, and are well 

profusion of noble trees, and several hi 

tains. Fairmount Park ( 2096), in the 


skirts of the city, in natural beau 

and extent, is excelled by none in either 

It is picturesquely situated on both sides of t 

kill river, extending upward al 

and thence abt. 6 m. — the 
contain 


Girard College, located about 2 miles N. W. « 
House, (See art. GIRARD and Fig. PA 


= =e 
H 4 Sab Fre tere the s 
ouse and Sub-Treasu: er] 

is a chaste specimen of Doric archi y f 

The New City Hall (Penn Square), of le, 
$10,050,000, is said to exceed in size the 

States Capitol. The new Post-Office, of granite, 

be the peer of an 

The United States nt: 

122 feet, with a central portico feet long. 1 
inner court; forming, altogether, a fine and com) 
building, which was begun in 1829 and compl the 
following year, at a cost of $200,000, The 

Exchunge, built on the triangle forming the in 

of Walnut, Third, and Dock Streets, erected at a cost of 
abt. $300,000, presents an external appen: 

surate with the commercial wealth and i 

the city. The Chamber of Commerce, lately re 

2d St., is a fine building. The State II. 
—* the cradle of American liberty ”—a plain 

of antique aspect, is situated on the Chestnut | 
of Independence Square, and consists of a central Y 
ing surmounted by a spire furnished with a clock 

bell, and two wings, in which are ensconced | 

County offices. On the are floor of the 12 
INDEPENDENCE HALL,—a large apartment de 

quaint carvings, and with its wainscotted walls 

as a picture gallery of great American worthies, — 

its distinctive appellation from having been the p 

assembly of the Congress which, in 1776, issued 

orable Declaration of American Ind: 

other notable buildings are the Young 
tian Association Hall, Presbyterian rd 
cation, Horticultural Hall (Broad St.), the Un 
Building, the Acad. of Fine Arts, Acad, of 3 
Seog Zoological Society Bu Ridgwa 
brary, Mason ie Hall, erected at a 


„ 2100), Wagner Institute, The Broad et Si i 
vs. Pennsylvania Railroad Company, Meeri 7 


fie 712), occupied by the Pennsylvania M ma 

hool of Industrial Art, the Horticultural =f] 

besides many other buildings of lesser note. The la 

two Souvenirs of the Centennial r. F E 

712) still remain in — . P. is 

supplied with theatres and places 

ek Of these the Tode AAT ‘ 

is one of the first edifices of the kind in h 

States. Ts hotels, ag SBA 8 rk 

George’s, Lafayette, „ are among x 

conducted in the bars, bany of the private 
ublic edifices are very elegant, such as . 

varie Club Honse, those of the Mutual vate 

surance Company, the Public Ledger, The 

Times, the pied Bor and Mechanics’ u 
shia, First National, Guarantee, Fidelity, Girard 1 

— aud other banking institutions. 

architecture of P. presents many fine 

divers styles, such as the Roman Catholic 

the Jewish Synagogue, Rodef Shalom (Fig. 2101), 
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Mark's (Epis.), Lutheran, Methodist, and Baptist 
Churches, corner Broad and Arch Sts., the Oxford 
„ the Incarnation (Epis), Beth Eden Baptist, 

5i The city us 


t., &. replete with religio 


Fig. 2098.—UNITED STATES MINT. 

edifices; there being — 2 about 550 places of 
—— Viz.:— Protestant Episcopal, 88; Presby- 
terian, 91; Methodist Episcopal, 100; Roman Catholic, 
41 66; Dutch Reformed, 16; Congregational- 
ists, 3; 5; German Reformed, 6; Friends’, 
15; Synagogues, 9; Mariners, 4; New Jerusalemites, 
5; Lutheran, 30; and others belonging to minor sects. 
en of the city comprise many handsome 

The environs of the ci i hand 
cemeteries, such as Laurel Hill, Woodland, Mount 
Vernon, Mount Moriah, Glenwood, &c. Of the build- 
connected with the social wants of the com- 
munity are the gas- and water-works, Prisons, Alms- 
h Houses of Refuge, House of Correction, cost 
$1,000,600, Ko. The institutions devoted to beneyo- 
lent purposes include the Pennsylvania, Episcopal, 
St. Joseph's, City, Philadelphia, University, 
Jefferson, Jewish, Presbyterian, Germantown, Ortho- 
s, and Will's Hospital for the 
Preston Ret or Lying-in 
ndustry, several Dispensaries, 
Asylums for the Insane and Feeble-minded, Blind 
Asylum, Widows’ Asylum, Christ Church Hospital, 
Burd Asylum, Deaf and Dumb Asylum, Colo: Or- 
phan Asylum, Union Benevolent Association, West- 
ern House of Employment, News Boys’ Home, Hu- 
mane Society, Eye and Ear Infirmary, Magdalen 
Asylum, House of the Good Shepherd, and numerous 
in all 256 various charitable and philanthro- 
ie institutions. 8 3 
the intellectual and artistic requirements of the 
iladelphians are on a corresponding scale of mag- 
nitude and efficiency. The University of Pennsyl- 
possessing the oldest medical college in the U. 
founded in 1765, bas long been celebrated for 
the superior advantages it offers to students from all 
quarters of the Union, The Jefferson Medical Col- 


Fig. 2099.—THE OLD STATE HOUSE, 


lege, a younger but equally flourishing school, the 
Female Medical College, Wistar and Horner Anatom- 
ical Museum, Wood's Pathological Museum, &c. The 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, and two dental 
— — with the Eclectic and the Homeopathic 
Medical Colleges, are all flourishing institutions. The 
scholastic provision iastituted for the commoner de- 
mands of education, finds active employment for 2 
hizh-schools, 62 grammar, 27 consolidated, 132 second- 
ary, and 225 primary schools—total, 444—which have 
an aggregate attendance of 99,201 scholars, controlled 
by a stall of 1933 teachers, gars ee for this 
department for 1878, $1,712,000. Of Girard College 
we have tres elsewhere, see p. 1082. The literar 

resources of this city are embodied in the Philadel- 
phia Library, founded by Donj, Franklin, and incor- 
porated in 1742. With this institution was incor- 
porated, in 1759, the Union Library, and thè Logan 
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Collection of 3000 vols., in 1792. In 1869 a bequest of 
$1,090,000 was made by one of the citizens, Dr. James 
Rush, for the 41 of erecting a new building for 
the reception of the 120,000 vols, forming the United 
Library. The Mercantile Library, established in 
1821, housed in a handsome and commodious build- 
ing erected in 1559, contains 135,000 vols., the Athen- 
æum Library 20,000, and the A prestos; founded 
in 1820, with 25,000 vols. The 1 brary of the Uni- 
yersity contains 10,000 vols. The Friends have a col- 
lection of about 25,000 vols., and, taking colleges, as- 
sociations, and public and private libraries into ac- 
count, it will be found that the amount of literary 
ulum furnished the citizens makes a total of over 
000 vols, The Academy of Natural Sciences, es- 
tablished in 1812, besides a valuable library of 28,000 
vols. upon natural history and kindred subjects, pos- 
sesses the largest museum of natural history in the 
U. States, including choico and extensive ornitholog- 
ical, zoological, herbarian, and mineralogical collec- 
tions. The Franklin Institute, founded in 1524 forthe 
promotion of the mechanical arts, has a collection of 
about 20,000 vols. of scientific works, in conjunction 
with valuable cabinets of mineral specimens, mo- 
nical models, &c. The Historical Society and 
Philosophical Socicty have each valuable collections 
of books. The Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 
possesses a good collection of paintinys of the modern 
school. The U. S. Navy Yard, at League Island, on 
the Delaware, was purchased in 1862 for the sum of 
$310,000, and presented by the citizens to the national 
govt., as a naval station for the construction of shi 
of war, and embraces an area of 923 acres. The U. 8 


Fig. 2100.—NEW MASONIC TEMPLE, 
Arsenal, founded in 1800, is located below the Naval 
Asyl on the Schuylkill, and is used principally as 
a tens ay and depot of clothing. A arsenal 
located near the ware River, near Frankford, 
covers several acres in extent, me of the finest 
vessels of the Federal navy have been launched at P., 
among them the Hh cag ekg 120 guns, $241 tons, 
in 1 and in 1862 the New Jroneires, 20 11-inch 
2486 tons, Cramp's dry dock, built at a cost of 
50,000, is capable of accommodating vessels of 450 
ft. in length. The U.S, Naval Asylum, a fine white 
marble building, with a fron of 850 feet, and the 
Naval Hospital, completed in 1868, occupy the same 
inclosure, er can accommodate nearly 580 per- 
sons. The commercial importance of P, has X 
increased since the opening of the Pennsylvania 
R. to Pittsburg, whereby it has effcted direct com- 
munication with the M ssissippi Valley and the Far 
West. The Coal, Petroleum, and Grain trade are 
very extensive; several la elevators have been | 
geze, one at Girard Point has a ope for storing | 
800,000 bushels of gan The cit in direct inter- 
course with the chief Atlantic and Gulf ports, Liver- 
and Antwerp, by lines of steamsh 1 
the first city in the U. 8. in the amount of capital in- 
vested in manufactures, and in the variety thereof, said 
to be the first in the world. Their annual valu 


„ hardware, 
of the lar, 

in this city. 
Works alone Gre 59 2000 banda, 
with facilities for constructing engines per an- 
num. Extensive business is carried on in car-wheels. 
heavy machine tools, castings, &e. P. is justly cele- 
brated for manufacturing o tubing and fix- 
— of oe gos 0 N small 

woollen ware, P. has almost a monopoly. pa 
mills abound in the vicinity ofthe. city, poe iy tend to 
make P, an economical emporium of book hey 
trade, Ship-building is largely carried on, he 
iron vessels const upon the Delaware have at- 
a great celebrity.—P. is remarkable for the 
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number of its handsome and commodious market- 
houses, and for the abundance, excellence, and cheap- 
ness of its market supplies. The Schuylkill River, 
about and near the city, is crossed by some 12 bridg: 
many of them for example, the Chestnut Si 
bridge (Fig. 2102), Spring Garden Street, and Girard 
Ave the latter costing over $1,400,000, are the finest 


Fig. 2101.—RODEF SHALOM (Jewish Synagogue). 
structures of the kind in the Union. The proposed 
new iron ension bridge over the Deleware tone 
necting P. with Camden, N, J., will be about ft. 
in length, with an elevation of roadway 120 ft. above 
high water, and with adrawbridge, Estimated cost, 
about $4,000,000.—The city is divided into 31 ward 
and the legislative powers are vested in Select an 
Common Councils. The former consists of one mem- 
ber chosen from each ward for 3 years; the terms of 
service being so arranged that one-third of the Coun- 
cil is renewed annually. The Common Council con- 
sists of 1 representative from each ward for every 
2000 taxable inhabitants, according to the assessment 
of the preceding year, such representatives being 
elected for two years, The mayor is elected by the 
popular vote for 3 years. He a power of 
veto upon the enactments of the Council, which may 
however, be set aside by the votes of three-fifths o 
the representatives in each chamber, He is charged 
with the appointment, supervision, and removal of 
all police officers, and shall be active in causing the 
laws and ordinances of the city to be duly executed. 
The police department in 1877 consisted of a chief, at 
a salary of $2500, a fire-marshal, $2000, 4 captains at 
$1500 each, 27 lieutenants at $1150, 55 sergeants at 
$1082, 54 house sergeants and tel pape operators at 
$1000, 8 detectives at $1200, and 12 trolmen at 
$2.25 per day. Total estimated cost of this depart- 
ment for 1878, $1,841,956. No. of arrests for 1876, 
45,372, persons lodged at station-houses, 99,264, stolen 
property recovered, $120,195. The other princi 
municipal officers are the city controller, city solic- 
itor, receiver of taxes, and city treasurer, all elected 
by the le for three years. The expenditure in 
1876 ofthe High way Department amounted to $1,384,- 
094. The Fire Department is composed of commis- 
sioners, elected by councils, 1 chief engineer, 5 assist- 
ants, and 393 men; 27 steam fire en 5 hook and 
ladder companies, and over 50,000 ft. of hose. Total 


cost for 1876, $495,748, total loss by fire, $1,034,807. 
The total funded debt of the city, Jan. 1, 1877, $55,569,- 
871.70, floating debt, $11,721,101,08, guaranteed debt 
for gas works, $5,599,400, making total debt, $72,890,- 
372.78, having nearly doubled since 1866, timated 
assets, $82,500,660.78, which includes $11,376,060 in 
sinking fund. Assessed valuation, real estate, sub- 
ject to taxation for 1878, $577 548,525, Total revenues 
for 1876, 810. 740, 104. 4, of which $9,057,951.79 was de- 
rived from taxes. Cash paid out, $14,165,240.05. Gas 
manufactured (1876), 2,154,281,300 cubic feet, No. of 
street lamps, 11,350, total length gas mains to Jan., 
1877, 675 miles. Total water consumption for 1876, 
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17,473,308,089 gals., daily ave 
rofit for 1876, £656,253, total length of water main: 
an. 1877, 700 mils, No. of fire plugs, 5767. No. o 
marriages, 1876, 5341, births, 1800 
r thousand. Es 
January, 1878, 160,000, total area of city, 129 sq. m. 
— The climate of P. is variable, and liable to extremes 


4, death-rate, 22.88 Philemon np Baucis. 
estimated number of buildings in A. | Phile‘mon, EPISTLE ro. One of the canonical books 
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, 47,741,279 gals., net | Philan’‘thropy,. [Fr. ꝓhilantropie.] The love of 


mau or of mankind; benevolence towards the human 
race; practical humanity of disposition. 
See Baucis. 


of the New Testament, and one of the Epistles written 
by St. Paul. See PauL, (Sr.) 


of heat and cold. The mean temperature of the win- Philesia’ceae, n. pl. (Bot.) A small and unimportant 


ter months is about 33° Fahr; spring, 51-8; summer, 

733; autumn 545. Average rain-fall 44-6 inches. The 

sanitary condition is good. As regards population, P. 

stands second in rank among the cities of the U. S., her 
p. numbering 674,022 in 1870, and 847,452 in 1880. 

In 1684, the city had 2,500 residents; in 1777, 21,707; 

in 1790, 42,520; in 1800, 70,287; in 1810, 88,988; in 1820, 

119,325; in 1827, 133,000; in 1830, 167,325; in 1840, 

258,037 ; in 1850, 408,762; in 1860, 565,529 — showing an 

increase of nearly 40 per cent. in the decade ending with 

the last-named year. Of the population at the census of 

1860, P. possessed 543,344 white, and 22,185 colored cit- 

izens; 17,500 were born in England, 72,312 in Ireland, 

22.770 in Germany, 3,291 in Scotland, and 1,981 in France. 

— Hist. Philadelphia was planned and settled by Wm. 

Penn, accompanied by a colony of English “ Friends“ 

or “ Quakers,” after a regular purchase from the Indians, 

ratified by a treaty in due form on May 30, 1685. The 
name, which signifies Brotherly Love, was given to the 
new settlement by Penn, both in reference to the ancient 
city of that name in Asia Minor, and from its embody- 
ing principles he had so much at heart. The site of the 
city was known to the Indians as Ki náka (“Grove 
of Tall Pines”). On Oct. 28th, 1701, the town was 
granted a charter of privileges, and was thereby con- 
stituted a city. The first fire company was organized 
by Franklin in 1738. On Sept. 4th, 1774, the Continental 

Congress met in Carpenters’ Hall (a building still stand- 

ing). At P. were also held most of the Revolutionary 

Cougresses, including that which drew and signed the 

“Declaration of Independence,” July 4th, 1776. The 

convention that formed the existing Constitution of the 

U. States met in this city, May-Sept., 1787, where, also, 

from 1790 till 1800, Congress continued to hold its sit- 

tings. The British occupied the city from Sept. 26, 

1777, to June 18, 1778. In 1780, the Bank of Pennsyl- 

vania was established — the second institution of its kind 

in the U. States. In 1785 the Philadelphia Agricultural 

Society was formed; also the first of the kind in the 

Union, In 1827 the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, 

the earliest of its kind in this country, was founded. 

In 1877 there were published ın P, nearly 150 news- 

papers and periodicals. Pup. April 3, 1876, ger city 

census, 817,448; U. S. census, 1850, $47,452. e map, 

environs of P., on page 1897. 

Philadelphia, in Iowa, a v. of Van Buren co., abt. 8 
m. N. of Keosauque; in Miss, a p.-v., cap. of Neosho co., 
abt. t0 m. E. N. E. of Jackson. 

Philadelphia, in Missouri, a post-village of Marion 
co., abt. 95 m. N. N. E. of Jefferson City. 

Philadelphia, in New Fork, a 3 town- 
ship of Jefferson co., abt. 20 m. N. E. of Watertown; 
total pop. about 1,679. 

Philadel’phian, a. [Gr. philadelphos, from philos, 
friendly, loving, and ade/phos, brother.] (G@eog.) Per- 
taining to Philadelphia, or to Ptolemy Philadelphus, 

—n. A native or inhabitant of Philadelphia. 

(Evcl. Hist.) One of the Family of Love. See Love 
(FAMILY OF). 

Philadelphus, (fil-d-del-fus,) n. (So called because it 
attaches itself to whatever is near.) (Bot.) The Syringa. 
a genns of plants, or- — 
der = Philadelphacew. 
The Large - flowered 
Syringa, P. grandi- 
florus (Fig. 2103), a 
native of the 8. States, 
is cultivated in shrub- 
beries. The flowers 
somewhat resemble 
those of the orange in 
appearance and odor; 
hence the plant is 
called the mock- 
orange. The odor is 
due to the presence of 
a volatile oil, which 
may be readily ob- 
tained from the flow- 
ers by distillation with 
water. The leaves 
have a cucumber flavor. 

Phi'lre, um island of Upper Egypt, in the Nile, above 
the first cataract, 6 m. S S.W. of Asswan. It is only 
400 yards long, but contains some fine remains of an- 
tiqnity. 

Philan‘der, v. n. [Gr. philandros, fond of men.] To 
flirt; to coquet; to trifle; to make love in an airy, af- 
fected in ner. 

Philanthrop‘ic, Philanthrop'ieal. a. Re- 
lating to philanthropy; benevoleut; humane; exhibit- 
ing love for mankind, 

Philanthrop’‘ically, adv. In a philanthropic man- 
ner; with philanthropy ; benevolently. 

Philanthrop'inism, n. A peculiar educational 
system founded on so-called natural principles, set 
afoot in Germany during the 18th century. 

Philan'thropist, n. [Fr. philanthrope, from Gr. 
piii. loving, and anthropos, man.] One who practises 
or advocates philanthropy; one who wishes well to his 
fellow-creatures, and who exerts himself in doing good. 

Philanthropistic, a. Relating toa philanthropist ; 
characteristic of or derived from a philanthropist. 


— 


Fig. 2103. 
LAKGE-FLOWERED 5YRINGA, 


order of twining shrubs, class Dictyogens. They are 
natives of Peru. See PHILESIA, in SUPPLEMENT. 

Philharmonic, a. (Gr. philos, loving, and harmonia, 
harmony.) Loving harmony or music. 

Philhellen ie, a. Professiug or exhibiting love for 
Greece. 

Philhellenist, Philhellene, n. [Gr. piilos,a 
friend, and Hellén, a Greek.) A lover of Greece, espe- 
cially one who espoused the Greek cause during the 
war of independence. 

Phil ibeg, n. Same as FILLIBEG, q. v. 

Philip, the name of 5 kings of Macedon, the most 
celebrated of whom was Paire II., father of Alexander 
the Great, and son of Amynthas II., B. 359 B. c. He was 
brought up at Thebes, and educated by Epaminondas, 
and begun to reign after the death of his brother, Per- 
diccus III., in 359. With great ability, energy, and suc- 
cess, he first secured the iuternal peace and order of his 
kingdom, improved the discipline of his army, and 
created the famous phalanz, which contributed to so 
many Macedonian victories. He cherished vast schemes 
of conquest; aspired first to make himself master of all 
the states of Greece, and then to invade and conquer 
Persia. The siege and capture of Amphipolis, Pydna, 
aud Potidea took place between 355-356. Four years 
later, atter taking Methone, and subduing Lycophron, 
tyrant of Pheræ, he advanced towards Greece, but his 
course was stayed at Thermopylæ by the Athenians. 
The same year Demosthenes delivered the first of his 
famous orations (Philippics) aguinst the Macedonian 
conqueror. Philip took Olynthus in 347, after a war of 
three years; soon after made peace with the Athenians, 
conquered Phocis, and closed the Sucred War, and was 
admitted into the Amphictyonic Conncil. In 340 he 
besieged Perinthus and Byzantium, but the Athenians, 
roused by the successive appeals of their great orator, 
and alarmed by facts, sent an expedition under Phocion, 
and Philip had to raise the sieges in the fullowing year. 
But the crisis of Greek independence was at hand; the 
victory of Chwronea, over the allied Athenians and 
Thebans, 338, made Philip master of Greece. He soon 
after assembled a congress at Corinth, and was named 
general of the Confederate Greeks in the war to be 
undettaken against Persia. But iu 336 he was assassi- 
nated at Ægea, and that war was reserved for his son. 

Philip, emperor of Rome, was B. in Arabia about 204, 
and having entered into the military service of the 
Romans, became prietorian prefect 243. The emperor 
Gordian was compelled to receive him as a colleague on 
the throne by the army which had conquered Sapor, 
king of Persia; and in the following year, 244, Philip 
assumed the whole authority by putting his rival to 
death. He was killed in battle by the soldiers of 
Decius, 249. 

Philip, emperor of Germany, was the second son of 
Frederick Barbarossa. He was B. 1178, became king of 
Suabia and Tuscany after the death of his futher, 1190, 
and emperor after the death of his brother, Henry VL., 
1198. He was assassinated 1208, and succeeded by Otho IV. 

Philip I. (Fr. Philippe.) king of France, son ot Henry I. 
and Anne of Russin, was B. 1052, and succeeded to the 
throve under the guardianship of Baldwin V., count of 
Flanders, 1060; died, after a troubled reign, mixed up 
with the affairs of William the Conqueror, 1108. 

Pap II., surnamed Augustus, sun of Louis VII. and 
of Alix, daughter of Thibault, count of Champagne, 
was B. 1165, succeeded his father 1180, accompanied 
Richard Coeur de Lion to the Holy Land, 1190, invaded 
Normandy during Richard's captivity, 1193, confiscated 
the possessions of King John in France, after the sup- 
posed murder of Arthur, 1203, prepared to invade Eng- 
land at the instance of the pope, 1213, turned his arms 
against. Flanders, and gained the celebrated battle of 
Bouvines, 1214, and p. 1223. Philip Augustus was one 
of the ablest princes that ever reigned in France, both 
as a commander and an administrator. 


Pup IIL, called the Hardy, was the son of Louis IX. 
He was B. 1245, and suc- 
In 1271 he possessed himself | 


and Margaret of Provence. 
ceeded his father 1270. 
of Toulouse on the death of his uncle Alphonso; in 
1272 he repressed the revolt of Roger, count of Foix, and 
in 1276 sustained a war against Alphonso X., king of 
Castile. The invasion of Sicily by Peter of Aragon, 
and the massacre of the French, known as the “ Sicilian 
Vespers,” caused him to make war against that prince, 
in the course of which he died, 1285. 

Puitie IV., called the Fair, or Handsome, son of the 


preceding by his first wife, Isabella of Aragon, was B. 
1268, and succeeded his father 1285. He was engaged 
in wars with the English and Flemings, and in a quarrel 
with the Pope, in the course of which he was excom- 
municated. In 1303 the States-General were first as- 


sembled. In 1312 he suppressed the Templars (see 
Morar); D. 1314. He was an able but most despotic 
Sovereign. 


Pap V., called the Zong, second son of the preceding, 
was B. about 1293, and succeeded to the throne in virtue 
of the Salic law, which excluded the daughter of his 
brother Louis X., who died in 1316. In his reign a cruel 
persecution began against the Jews, in the midst of 
which he died, 1322. 

Pntiur VI., called De Valois, was son of Charles, count of 
Valois, a younger son of Philip the Hardy, He was B. 
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1293, and succeeded Charles le Bel, 1328, In his reign 
occurred the wars with Edward III. of England, who 
claimed the French crown, as grandson, by bis mother, 
of Philip the Fair. P. lost the battle of Cressy in 1346, 
when 30,000 men, and the chief of his nobility, were 
slain. He p. during a truce with the English, 1350. 

Philip I., king of Spain, surnamed the Handsome, B. 
1408, was the son of Maximilian I., emperor of Ger many; 
and by his marriage with the heiress of Ferdinand V., 
kiug of Aragon, and Isabella, queen of Castile, he ob- 
tained the Spanish crown. D, 1506. 

Pair II., king of Spain, son of the emperor Charles v. 
and Elizabeth of Portugal, B. at Valladolid, 1527. Of a 
cold and gloomy nature, he was educated by ecclesias- 
tics, who did their best to make him both a bigot and a 
despot, and his reign an inexorable crnsade against 

litical and religious freedom. He married, in 1643, 
is cousin Mary of Portugal, who became the mother of 
Don Carlos, and p. in 1545. (See Cartos, Dox.) In 1554, 
he received from his futher the kingdom of Naples, and 
the same year, after troublesome negotiations, married 
Mary, queen of England. He was disliked in England, 
and soon quitted it. His father gave up to him the 
Netherlands in October, 1555, and the kingdom of Spain 
early in the following year. He declared war on France, 
and induced Queen Mary to join him; won, by his troops 
under the duke of Savoy, the memorable victory of St. 
Quentin over the French, in 1557, and was present in 
person at the capture of the town, which followed. He 
vowed never to witness another battle; and he never 
did. He vowed also to show his gratitude for his snc- 
cess by building a monastery. which he sore than ſul- 
filled in the magnificent Escurial. A second victory 
over the French at Gravelines, in 1558, was followed by 
the peace of Cutean-Cambresis. Immediately on his re- 
turn to Spain, he began a terrible persecution of “ here- 
tics,” and was the pitiless spectator at an auto-da-fé at 
which 40 persons perished at the stake. The most mo- 
mentous event of his reign was the revolt of the Neth- 
erlands, first excited by his edict against heretics, and 
his attempt to establish the Inquisition there in 1565, 
and resulting, after long years of war and desolation, in 
the establishment of the Dutch Republic. During this 
conflict, the successive governors of the Netherlands 
under P. were his sister Margaret (duchess of burma), 
the duke of Alva, Don Luis de Requesene, Don Juan of 
Austria, and Alexander Farnese (duke of Varma). In 
1565, he persecuted the Christian Moors of Granada, and 
provoked a revolt, which began in 1569; and after the 
greatest atrocities on both sides, ended by the flight or 
submission of the Moors in 1571, On the death of Henry, 
king of Portugal, in 1580, P. conquered that country 
and annexed it to Spain. Ile made immense prepara- 
tions for un invasion of England; and in 1588, the year 
after Drake's attack on Cadiz, his great fleet, which he 
named “the Invincible Armada,” sailed from Lisbon; 
but a great storm and contrary winds damaged an 
threw it into disorder, and it was defeated by the Eng- 
lish. P. carried on intrigues in France against Henry 
III. and Henry IV.; but his aim was defeated by the 
conversion of the latter to the Roman faith. P. died at 
the Escurial, after severe sufferings, the fruit of his de- 
baucheries, Sept. 13, 1598. He had lived to see the fail- 
ure of his designs on the Netherlands, on France, and 
on England. It was P. II. who removed the seat of 
government from Toledo, and made Madrid the capital 
of Spain. 

PIT III, king of Spain, son of Philip II. and his fourth 
wife, Anne Mary of Austria, was born in 1578. He suc- 
ceeded his father in 1598, and the following year mar- 
ried the Princess Margaret of Austria, by whom he had 
7 children. He continued the war in the Netherlands; 
and his general Spinola took Ostend in 1604, after a siege 
of 3 years. But these successes were too costly, and P. 
was compelled to recognize the independence of the 
United Provinces, and to make a truce with them in 
1609. The king was indolent, and took little part in 
the government, and his favorite and prime minister, 
the duke of Lerma, had little capacity for his task. One 
of the most memorable, and for Spain most disastrous, 
of his measures was the expulsion of the Moors, — in- 
dustrious farmers and traders, most of them. Whole 
provinces were depopulated. D.1621.— From the reign 
of this king the decline of the Spanish nation may be 
dated. 

Pap IV., king of Spain, son of Philip III. and Margaret, 
was B. at Valladolid, in 1605, married Elizabeth, dangh- 
ter of Henry IV. of France, and succeeded lis father in 
1621. He chose for his first minister the Count of 
Olivarez, whose ambitious policy and despotic adminis- 
tration brought so many calamities on the kingdom, 
War was renewed with the Dutch, and only ended at 
the peace of Westphalin; war with France began in 
1635, and lasted till 1659, when the pence of the Pyré- 
nées was concluded, and the Infanta Maria Teresa was 
married to Lonis XIV.; and a formidable revolt broke 
out in Catalonia, which was finally reduced by Don Juan 
in 1652. It was in the third year of this reign that the 
strange visit of Prince Churles of England, with the 
Duke of Buckingham, to Madrid took place, for the pur- 
pose of wooing the Infanta., Portugal threw off the 
yoke of Spain in 1640, and war followed, which was ter- 
minated by the victory of the Portuguese at Villavi- 
ciosa, in June, 1665. This last of the long series of losses 
and calamities broke Philip's heart, and he died in Sep- 
tember of the same year. His queen Elizabeth died in 
1644, and five years after he married the princess Mary 
Anne, daughter of the emperor Ferdinand III., who 
long survived him. It is said that P. was only seen to 
smile three times in his whole life. The great painter 
Velazquez was court-painter to P. IV. 
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Pmt‘te v., Duke de Anjou, the second son of Lonis, dauphin 
of France, and of Mary Anne of Bavaria, k. 1683, assumed 
the title of king of Spain in 1700, by virtue of the will 
of Charles II. His claim, however, was contested by 
the house of Austria, in favor of the Archduke Charles, 
This produced the great War of the Spanish Succession, 
in which Austria was supported against France and 
Spain by England, Holland, Savoy, Portugal, and Prus- 
sia. The beginning of this war was very disust tous to 


PF., who lost Aragon, Gibraltar, and the islands of Mi- 


norca and Majorca, also Sardinia and the kingdom of 
aples. The victories of the Duke de Vendome, and 


those of Marshal Villars in Flanders, confirmed P. on} 


the throne, and restored peace to Europe by the treaty 
of Utrecht, in 1713. The war was renewed in 1717, and 
the Spanish fleet was defeated in the Mediterranean by 
Sir George Byng. Peace was restored in 1720, after 
which P. became a victim to confirmed melancholy, aud 
in 1724 abdicated the throne to his son Louis, and re- 
tired toa monastery. Lonis died a few months after, 
of the small-pox, and P. was compelled to resume the 
government. His subsequent conduct was character- 
ized by greater spirit and judgment. In 1733, he en- 
tered into an alliance with France against the Emperor, 
and his son Don Carlos conquered Sicily and Naples, 
of which he became king. In 1734. the royal palace 
was burnt, and a great number of fine paintings de- 
stroyed. In 1736 peace was concluded; but a new war 
broke out in 1739. D. 1745. 

Philip, Kisa. See MASSACHUSETTS. 

Phil ip, THe Goon, Duke of Burgundy, one of the most 
porou sovereigns of his time, was son of John “ Sans- 

eur,” and was B at Dijon in 1396, He succeeded on the 
assassination of the duke, his father, 1419, and at once 
formed an alliance with Henry V. of England, and joined 
in the treaty of Troyes, which declared Henry regent 
and heir of France. He fought on the English side for 
several years, and gave his sister Anne in marriage to 
the Duke of Bedford. But jealousy and dissension 
arose, and P. abandoned the English alliance, and his 
reconciliation with Charles VII. of France was effected 
at the great Congress of Arras, 1435, attended by legates 
of the Pope and the Council of Basle, and ambassadors 
from almost all the states of Christendom. He had 
married, in 1430, for his third wife, Isabella of Portugal, 
in whose honor he instituted the Order of the Golden 
Fleece, long the highest in Christendom, P. extended 
his dominions by the conquest of Brabant, Holland, and 
Hainault, but revolts broke out in several of the great 
towns, which were only suppressed by the most severe 
Measures. The town of Dinant especially was besieged, 
stormed, burnt to ashes, and all its inhabitants mas- 
sacred, P. being present to see this uct of vengeance. 
He b. at Bruges, June 15, 1467, and was succeeded by his 
son, Charles the Bold. 

Philip, (St.,) one of the twelve apostles, was a fisher- 
man of Bethsaida, a city of Galilee, on the lake of Ge 
nesareth, when he was called by Jesus Christ. Ecclesi- 
astical historians relate that he was married and had 
several children, and that he preached the gospel in 
Phrygian. Ile is enrolled among the martyrs by some 
ancient writers. He is not to be confounded with Philip 
the Deacon, mentioned in the Acts, who converted the 
eunuch of Candace, Queen of Ethiopia. Suffered mar- 
tyrdom at Hierapolis, it is supposed about 80. 

Philippeville, a fortified town of Algeria, on the 
Gulf of Stora, 35 m. W. of Bona; pop. 1876, 13,738. 

Fhilip'pl. (Anc. Gey.) A city in the E. extremity 
of Macedonia, where the army of Brutus and Cassius 
was defeated by that of Octavins and Antony, B. C. 42, 
thus ending the republican government. Here, too, 
St. Paul first preached the gospel on the continent of 
Europe, A. b. 52. The site is now strewn with ruins, 

Philip’ pi, in W. Virginia, a post-village, cap. of Bar- 

co., abt. 88 m. S. S. E. of Wheeling. 

Philip’ pian (EPISTLE TO THE.) one of the canonical 
books of the New Testument, and one of the epistles 
written by St. Paul, q. v., was addressed to the inhabi- 
tants of the above town. 

Philip’pie, n. The title of several orations of Demos- 
thenes against Philip, king of Macedon, the spirit and 
animosity of which has caused the name to be trans- 
ferred to similar compositions by other orators. Thus, 
Cicero gave this name to the orations which drove 
Mare Antony from Rome, and compelled the senate to 


prosecute the war against him after the murder of Julius | 


Caesar, 

Philip’picas-Bar’danes, emperor of the Fast, 
proch amed, after causing the assassination of Justinian 
II. 711, dethroned hy the people 713. 

Philipp! ne, (/n. n. Same as PAILOPENA, g. v. 

Philippine Islands, ( fi/’ip-pine,) a group in the 
Eastern Archipe „belonging to Spain, between Lat. 
50° 32“ and ive „Lon. 117° and 127° E., having N. 
the Balintang Channel, which divides it from the Ba- 
tanes and Basher Islands, E. the Pacific Ocean, S the 
Strait of Basilan, separating it from the Sooloo Archi- 
pelago to the E. of Borneo, and W. the Chinese Sea; 
area, estimated at 135,115 sq.m. The principal islands 
are Lucom, the Bisayan group, Palawan, Magindanao, 
besides numerous small islands. The surface is gen- 
erally volcanic, the soil fertile, and the climate variable, 
though not subject to intense heat, the temperature in 
the hot season averaging 82. Prod. Rice, cotton, cof- 
fee, sago, tobacco, indigo, hemp, cocoa-nuts, cinnamon, 
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lery and iron. The inhabitants consist of various tribes, 
partly of Malay und partly of Papuan origin. The seat 
of government is at Manilla (Fig. 1702), cap. of the 
island of Luçon, the residence of the Captain-General. 
The Philippines were discovered by Magellan in 1521. 
Pop. 3,500,000. 

Phil'ippize, r. n. From Gr Philippizein, to be on the 
side ut Philip.) To write or utter scathing invective, 


| Philippo poli, a town of European Turkey, in Mace- 


douia, on a small island formed by the Maritza, 86 in. 
trom Adrianople. Munuf. Woollen, silk, and cotton 
tabrics, leather, tobacco, und soap. 1. 40,000. 

Phil’ ips, i in Arkansas, an E. co., adjoming Mississivpi, 
area, Abt. 725 sq. m. Rivers. Mississippi and St. Francis 
Trivers, besides many less important streams. Surface, 

norally level; soil, fertile. (up. Helena. Pop. (1880) 
262 

Philipsburg, in New Jersey, a post- village of War- 
ren co., abt. 40 m. N. W. of Trenton. 

Philipsburg, in Ohio, a post-village of Jefferson co., 
abt. 75 m. N.E. by N. of Marietta. 

Philipsburg, in /ennsylvunia, a post-village of Cen- 
tre co., abt, 28 m. W. of Belletunte; pop. abt. 700. 

Philip’s River, in New Hampshire, enters the 
Amonoosuck River trom Coos co. 

Phil isburg, or GRANDE Baie, a village of the island 
Mh St. Martin, W. Indies, cup. of the Dutch portion; pup. 
2,400, 

Philister, n. (Ger. for Philistine.) A Philistine; — 
a cant term used by the Burschen, or German univer- 
sity students, tu designate the townsmen, 

Philistine, (-tin,) n. (G.) Oue of the Philistines, 

». — In England, a cant term for a bailiff or sheritt's 
cer. — In Germany, u Philister. 

Philistines, n. pl. This ancient people, descended 
from Ham, the son of Noah, emigrated at a very early 
date from Egypt into Syria, called alter them Philistia, 
and afterwards Palestine, though they possessed only the 
portion on the S. coast bounded by the hilly countries 
of Ephraim and Judah, and extending 8.W. to the con- 
fines of Egypt. Their chief city, Gaza, is mentioned as 
early as B. C. 2218. They reduced the Israelites to sub- 
jection B. o. 1156 (Judges xiii. 1), but were compelled to 
set them at liberty by Samson, who destroyed their 
chief nobility by pulling down the temple where they 
were assembled, B. C. 1117 (Judges xvi. 30). In the time 
of Eli, ;. c. 1116 (1 Sam. iv. 11), they seized the ark of 
the Lord, which they were compelled to restore by the 
miraculous plagues it brought upon them; and they 
sustained a severe defeat from Samuel at Mizpeh, B. C. 
1096 (1 Sam. vii. 2-13). In the reign of Saul they har- 
assed the Israelites (1 Sam. xiv. 52), and the death of 
that monarch occurred while fighting against them in 
Mount Gilboa, B. c. 1055 (1 Sum. xxxi. 4). David gained 
several victories over the Philistines, and Jehoshaphat 
made them tributary to him, B.C. 912 (2 Chron. xvii. 11). 
Tu the reign of Jehoram they invaded Judah, ana car- 
ried away the king’s wives and sons into captivity, B. c. 
887 (2 Chron. xxi. 17). They again invaded Judab, and 
took Bethshemesh and Ajalon, B.C. 740 (2 Chron. xxviii. 
18). Their country was invaded by the Assyrians and 
the Egyptians, who took their strong city of Ashdod. 
Pompey incorporated Philistria in the Roman province 
of Syria, B. C. 62. 

Philis tinism, n. Manners or habits of the ancient 
Philistines, 

Phil lips, in Maine, a post-township of Franklin co., 


yp. abt, 2,000, 

Phivlipsbu „in New York, a village of Orange co., 
abt. 10 in. S. S. W. of Albany. 

Phillipsburg, in Pennsylvania, a borough of Beaver 
co., abt, 28 m. N. W. of Pittsburg. 

Phillipsburgh, a village of Missisquoi co., Upper 
Canada, abt. 22 m. S. E. of St. John’s. 

Phil lipsite, n. (Afin.) A lime-Harmotome found in 
white translucent crystals near the Giant's Causeway, 
and in minute flesh-colored crystals in amygdaloid at 
Magee Island, Londonderry, at Vesuvius, 4c. It was 
named after William Phillips the mineralogist. 

Phil lipsport, in New I, u post- village of Sullivan 
co, abt. 90 m. S. S. W. of Albany. 

Phil lipston, iu Massachusetts, a post-township of 
Worcester co, 

Philipstown, in Minois, a post-village of White 
con abt, 165 m. S. E of Springfield. 

Phillipstown, in New Fork, a township of Putnam 


co, 

Phillip’s Village, in Maine, a village of Franklin 
co. abt. 55 m. N. W. of Augusta. 

Phil's Creek, in inos, a township of Jersey co.; 
pop. abt. 2,600. 

Phillyre’a, n. (Bot.) A genus of European evergreen 
shrubs, order Olracez, introduced from the region of 
the Mediterranean, and much used for planting in 
shrubberies. There are two or three species and several 
varieties, all of close bushy habit, and with neat per- 
sixtent foliage. 

Philo, in Illinois, a post-village of Champaign co. 

Philocar’pine. See JABORANDI, p. 1357. 

Philog’yny, u. (Gr. philos, loving, and gyné, woman.] 
Uxoriousness. 

Philologie. Philolog’ical, a. Pertaining to 
philology, or to the study and knowledge of language. 

ically, odr. Ina philological manner. 


Phi gist, hil'ologue, n. A critic; a gram- 
and fruits. The mountains afford excellent timber, and | 


mari one versed in philulogy. 


there are pearl fisheries along the coasts, Monuf. Ma-| Philol'ogize, r.n. To criticise. 


nilla cigars, cisur-cases, earthenware, straw hats, and 
cotton cloth. Exp, Gold-dust. cassia, pepper, suo, rat- 
tuns, tortoise-shell, edible nests, amber, marble, &c. 
Imp. All kiuds of India piece-goods, aud European cut- 


Philology. n. Gr. phiologia, from philos, loving, 
and logos, discourse.) In antiquity this word was used | 
to designate the whole circle of the sciences, considered, | 


| Philos’ophist, n 
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but to the langnage in which they were conveyed. A 
philologist was one who studied or taught the elegance 
of diction, as applicable to every branch of human 
learning; nor can the meaning of the designation be 
very accurately distinguished from that of the ypappa- 


TIKOS, or grammarian; while sometimes the term phi- 
lol.gy was usurped in a wider sense, so as to comprehend 
learning in general. After the revival of letters, the 
word was introduced into modern European langunges, 
but in a much more restricted signification. It then 
comprehended grammatical criticism and etymology, 
and some branches of archeology; and as these studies 
were almost confined to the ancient languages. and 
other relics of classicnl antiquity, which alone were 
then studied in a scientific manner, the only philolo- 
gists were the learned investigators of the Greek and 
Latin idioms and literature. Commentaries on ancient 
authors, etymological works, and glossaries of their 
language, grammars, &c., were then the class of writings 
usually denominated philological; and although the 
field of philology, considered in this sense, is now more 
extensive, as the modern European and non-European 
languages have also become the subjects of accurate in- 
vestigation, it is with this general meaning that the 
word has chiefly been used by English writers, It is 
defined by Johnson, criticism. grammatical larning. In 
this popular sense philology may be said to embrace: 1, 
Etymoloy y, or the science of the ongin of words; 2. 
Grammar, or the science of the construction of language 
in geveral and of individual languages; 3. Literary crit- 
icism, or the investigation of merits and demerits in 
style and diction. Of late years, however, a new and 
very extensive province has been ndded to the domain 
of philology ; viz., the science of language in a more 
gencral sense, considered philosophically with respect 
to the light it throws on the nature of the human in- 
tellect and progress of buman knowledge; and histor- 
ically, with reference to the connection between different 
tongues. and the connection thus indicated between dif- 
ferent nations and races. In this sense the term compre- 
hends: I. Phonology, or the knowledge of the sounds of 
the human voice; which appears to include orthography, 
or the system to be adopted when we endeavor to ren- 
der, by our own alphabet, the sounds of a foreign lan- 
guage; 2. Etymology ; 3. Ideology, or the science of the 
modification of language by grammatical forms, accord- 
ing to the various points of view from which men con- 
template the ideas which words are meant to express, 

Philomath. n. (Gr. philomathés, from philos, and 
mathe, learning ] A student; one who loves learning; 
in a depreciatory sense, a pedant. 

Philomath‘ic, a. [Fr. philomathiqu:.] Belonging, 
or having reference to the love of learning. — Erudite; 
having u fondness or taste for letters. 

Philom/athy, n. [Gr philomatheia.) Devotion to 
letters; love of learning. 


Philome'la. Philomel, n. [Lat. and Gr Philo- 


mela, the nume of a danghter of Pandion, king of 
Athens, who was transformed intoa nightingale.) (Zul.) 
A genus of birds, order Jnsessores, of which the Nightin- 
gale, q. v., is the type. 

Philomu’sical, a. [Or. philos, loving, and musiké, 
music.) Having a love for music 


Philope'nn. [Low Ger. vi-, much loved.) A 


small present made in accordance with a custom said to 
have been introduced from Germany. A person who in 
eating almonds, finds one containing two kernels, pre- 
sents one of them to a person of the opposite sex, und 
whichever, when they next meet, shall first say hilo- 
pena, is entitled to receive from the other a present 
bearing this name. — Webster. 

Philopoemen, (Jemen,) called the last of the 
Greeks, was really their last great commander. He was 
born in Arcadin, B. C. 253, became, in 210, generalissimo 
of the Achaian Lengue, and conquered the Spartans — 
at which time he abolished the laws of Lycurgus. The 
greatest of his victories in this long struggle was the 
battle of Mantinea. He was put to death by poison 
when a prisoner of the Messenians, B. c. 183, the same 
year that proved futal to Hannibal and Scipio. 

Philopolem/‘ic, Philopolemvical, a. (Gr. 
philos, fond, and polemos, war.) Having sway over an- 
tagonistic natures: è epithet of Minerva, 

Philoprogenitiveness, n. Gr. philos, loving, 
and Lat. progenies, offspring.) (J’hren.) Love of off- 
spring. 

Philos‘ophaster, n. [Lat.,a bad philosopher.) A 
spurious philosopher. 

Philos‘opher, n. (Gr. philosophos, from , and 
sophos, wise, sophia, wisdom.) A person versed in philos- 
ophy, or in the principles of nature and morality; one 
who devotes himselt to the study of physics, or of moral 
or intellectual science; one who is proluundly versed 
in any science. 

Philosophie. Philosophical, a. Pertaining 
to, or proceeding from philosophy. 

—Regulated by philosophy or the rules of reason; calm; 
temperate; rational; such as characterizes a philosopher. 

Philosoph, ically, odv. In a philosophical manner; 

calmly; wisely; rationally. 

Philos ‘ophism, n. rr. philosophisme, from Gr. 
philos, loving, and sophisma, n sophism.) Love of false 
reasoning; practice of sophistry. 

. One who deals in sophistry. 

Philosophis’tic, Philosophis’tical, a. Per- 
taining to the practice of sophistry. 

Philos‘ophize, v.n. To reason like a philosopher; to 
search into the reason and nature of things: to investi- 
gate phenomena, aud assign causes for their existence, 


not with respect to their respective subject-matters, | Philos“ophizer, u. Que who philosophizes. 
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Philosophy. u. [Fr. philosophie, from Gr. philos, lov- 
ing, and sophia, wisdom.) Literally, a love of wisdom or 
knowledge. The origin of the term is attributed to 
Pythagoras, who, in place of calling himself sophos, a 
Wise man, assumed the wore modest title of a lover of 
wisdom. ‘The term was commonly used to include the 
three great branches of knowledge: viz., physics, ethics, 
and dialectics or metaphysics. In the present day, 1“ 
is used rather indetinitely in several senses. All J is 
knowledge, butall knowledge is not philosophy. Knowl- 
edge is of two kinds, — 1, the knowledge of a thing is 
called historical or empirical knowledge, — the knowl- 
edge of the fact; and 2, the Knowledge why or bow a 
thing, is called philosophical, scientific, rational knowl- 
edge, — the knowledge of the cause. Philosophical 
knowledge, then, in its widest sense, is the knowledge 
of effects as dependent on their causes; and hence all 
sciences Occupied in the research of causes may be 
viewed as so many branches of P. In a more limited 
gense, the term philosophy is used to denote the science 
of mind by way of preéminence, as being the highest 
of all knowledge, In fact, there are not a few of the 

„ein sciences that can only be considered as the 

re of mind, in particular aspects, or in special ap- 
plications; and there are nove of them that do not sup- 
pose it as their preliminary, and borrow from it their 
light. Thus logic is the science of the laws of thought; 
„the science of the laws which govern our moral 
nature; politics, the science of man in his social and 
civil relations. The fine arts have their foundation in 
the theory of the beantiful; and even religion, theology 
itself, is not independent of the same P. P. appears to 
have flourished in India and China in the most remote 
ages; and the earliest authentic histories of the Egyp- 
tiuns and Assyrians represent their priesthood as highly 
versed in natural and speculative science, which they 
used to strengthen their power over the superstitions 
and the ignorant. Greek philosophy comprises the 
following scliools:— the Academic, Alexandrian, Aris- 
totelian or Peripatetic, Cynic, Cyrenaic, Eclectic, Eleatic, 
Epicurean, Ionic, Megarian, Peripatetic, Platonic, Pytha- 
gerean, Socratic, and Stoic. The philosophy of the 
Romans was derived from that of the Greeks, but 
never attained equal celebrity. Domitian expelled 
all the philosophers from Rome in 90. Mediæval 
philosophy commences with Boetius, born about 475. 
The Scholastic school originated in the 9th century, 
and tor many years was the only system of ortho- 
dox philosophy. During the 10th century the influence 
of Arabian learning was felt throughout the civilized 
world. aud Cordova became celebrated as a seat of learn- 
ing. The Speculative school commenced about 1520, 
and the inductive method of Lord Bacon was published 
in the treatise on the Adrancement of Learning, in 
1605, The most important modern systems of philosophy 
are the Cartesian, the Copernican, and the Newtonian. 

Philostra’tus, Flavius, a Greek rhetorician, boru in 
the isha of Lemnos, perhaps about a.p. 180. He 
taught at Athens und at Rome, and is chiefly remem- 
bered as author of the marvellons Life of Apollonius of 
Tyan, which he wrote at the command of the Empress 
Julia Domna, and of the Lives of the Sophists. He 
was living in 230, 

Philotechnie, (Knik) Philotech’nical, a. 
Gr philos, loving, and techné, an art.) Fond of the arts. 

Philter. %% r.. Fr. philtre; Lat. plaltrum, from Gr. 
pliltron, from phileo, to love.) A drug or preparation 
supposed by the ancients to have the power of exciting 
love. Nothing certain is known respecting the compo- 
sition of these potions; but their operation was so 
Violent that many persons lost their lives and their 
reason by their means. The Thessalian philters were in 
the highest celebrity, (Jur. vi. 610.) 

v. a. To impregnate with a love-potion. — To charm by 
love; to excite to love or animal desire by a prepared 
potion, 

Phimosis, n. [Gr. phimdsis, from phimos, muzzle.) 
(Med.) A constriction of the extremity of the prepuce, 
so close and firm as to prevent its being drawn back. 

burg, in Maine, a post-village and twp. of 

a ch, abt. 40 m. S. of Augusta. 

Phiz, (/iz,)n. [A contraction of physiognomy.) The 
face or visage. (In sport or contempt.) 

Phlebi'tis, n. [Gr. phirps, phiebos, a vein.) (Med.) 
Infl: n of the inner membrane of a vein. 

Phiebog'raphy, n. Gr. /s, a vein, and graphë, 
deseription.]) (Med.) A description of the veins. 

Phiebolite, n. (Gr. phl-ps, n vein, and lithos, stone.) 
(Med.) A loose concretion, varying i ze from that 
of a currant to that of a pea, occasionally found in the 
veina, — Danglison, 

Phlebology,n. [Gr. eps, a vein, and logos, a dis- 
course.) (Med/.) That part of anatomy which treats of 
the veins — Dunglison, 

Phieb orrhage, Phleborrha’gia,n. Gr ye, 
phirbos, vein, and H, rupture.) (Med.) Rupture of 
the veins. — Dunglison. 

Phlebotomist, „. One who practises the art of 
pliebotomy : a blood-letter, 

Phlebotomize, r.a. To let blood. 

Phlebotomy. Fr. phirbotamie; Gr. phlebotomia, 
from phieps, phirbas, a vein, from phizo, to gush, to over- 
fliw | (Surg) The act or practice of cutting or open- 
ing a vein for letting blood; bloud-letting. 

Phlegm, (/lem.) n. (Gr. phlryma, phleymatos, flame, 
iutammation, from phlego. to turn.) 
the ancient physicians this was regarded as one of the 
four primary humors of the body. Phlegm is a viscid 
mucns, eNpectorated from the throat and fauces in colds 
and obronelial affections, Scientifically. the word 
phlegin is used in the sense of nervous aud sanguineous, 


(itt Among | 
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to express a peculiar temperament or condition of the! 


body, a phlegmatic or phl gmatical temperament being 
n as u cold, dull, apathetic state of mind und 
ody. 
—Dnluess ; coldness; sluggishness ; indifference ; apathy. 
Phlegmnt'ie, a. [Fr_phlirgmutique | Abounding in 
phlegin ; as, a phlegmatic humor. — Generating plilexim ; 
as, a phlrgmatec substance. — Not easily excited into ac- 
tion or passion; dull; sluggish; cold; us, a phlegmatic 


person. 
Phiegmatically, adv. Coldly; heavily; in a 
shlexumtic manner, 
Phieg’mon, u. [Gr. phiegmoné, from phlegein, to burn.) 
( Med.) Inflammation of the ureolar texture. Dunglison. 
Phieg’monous, a. Having the nature or qualities 
of phlegmon. 


Adrian, and wrote a History of Marvellous Things ; also 
a History of the Olympiads, part of which is extant. 
He is said to have meutioued the darkness at our 
Saviour’s crucifixion, This passage caused a countro- 
versy between Whiston, Chapman, and others, in the 
Isth century. The best edition of his remains is that 
of Westermann, 1839. Flourished in the 2d century, 

Phle’um, n. [Gr. %.] (Bot) A genus of plants, 
order Gruminacee, arkable for the close cylindrical 
form of the spike-like panicles. P. pratense is the 
‘Limothy, Cat’s-tail gruss or Herd’s-yrass, perhaps the 
more Valuable of all grasses. It is extensively culti- 
vated in this country, and is probably native. 

Phlogis tian, n. [Fr. pilogisticien.] One who be- 
lieves in the existence of phlogiston, 

Phlogis'tic, a. [Fr. phiigistique.) (Gem.) Partak- 
ing of phlogiston. 

(Mo) luflammatory ; sthenic. 
Phlogis'ticate, v.a. To associate phlogiston with. 


Phlogistica‘tion, n. Act or process of combining 


with phlogiston, 

Phiogis‘ton, n. (Gr., from phlogistos, from phloz, 
ius, a Pame] (Chem.) An imaginary substance, 
which was regarded by old writers as the basis of all 
fire, and the principle of combustion. 

Phlorid’/zine, n. (Chem.) A substance extracted 
from the bark of the apple, pear, plum, aud cherry-tree; 
Form. CIO It crystallizes readily, is slightly bitter, 
and, when boiled with dilute acids, yields grape-sugar 
and a resinous substance called phloretine (CI O10. 
When exposed to the joint influence of air and ammo- 
nia, it forms a red compound, called phloridzeme, which 
coubines with ammonia to torm a purple mass, which 
dissolves in water with a firm blue color. 

Phlox, (% Ks,) n, [Gr. jlame.] (Lot.) A highly orna- 
mental N. American genus of plants, order J'blemonia- 
cru, distinguished by its leaves mostly opposite, sessile, 
simple, entire; flowers in terminal corymbs or panicles. 
As usually happens with popular flowers, the species 
themselves, once cultivated fur their own sakes, have 
given way betore the more showy hybridized varieties, 
and at the present day are rarely met with, the gurden 
phloxes being all productions of the florist, and of a 
most ornamental character. A few well-marked dwarf- 
habited sorts are still grown as rock-plants; and P. 
drummondii, which has sported into a variety of beau- 
titul colors, is one of the most showy of cultivated an- 
nnals, 

Phoca, (Ja,) n. 

Phoca‘cean, n. 
Phoca ; a senl. 

Phocal, (/ Kal.) a. Belonging, or relating to the seal. 

Pho’eas, emperor of the East, was at first a centurion 
in the army of the emperor Maurice. In 602 he took 
advantage of the grievances and discontent of the soldiers 
to get himself elected emperor; a revolt at Constanti- 
nople followed, and Manrice and his five sons were mur- 
dered at Chalcedon, whither they bad fled. P. was of 
low origin, and of equally low nature; ignorant, cow- 
ardly, and cruel, with no ambition as sovereign, but to 
indulge the more freely in lust and drunkenness. The 
empress Constantina, accused of conspiracy, was tor- 
tured, and with her three daughters beheaded at Chal- 
cedon; and numberless meaner victims perished with- 


(Zoöl.) See SEAL. 
(Zobl.) An animal of the genus 


out trial, and amid refinements of cruelty and torture, 


Yet P was acknowledged both in the t and West, 
and his image, with that of his wife, Leontia, were set 
up in the Lateran by Pope Gregory, who stooped basely 
to flatter him. Chosroes, king of Persia, declared war 
on him and conquered several provinces of the empire, 
and at length the tyrant was overthrown and the em- 
pire delivered by I lius, son of the exarch of Africa, 
who led an expedition to Gonmtuntineple in 610. 2. 
was seized, put in chains, tortured, and beheaded, and 
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from the infamy which his political course deserved. 
He was twice sent on embassies to Alexander the Great, 
and acquired his friendship. He is said to have advised 
that Demosthenes and other leading men should be 
given up to the Mucedontans. When Athens was oo- 
cnpied by Polysperchon, /* fell one of the first victims to 
the enemies of his country whom he had sided. He was 
tried and sentenced to death, aud met bis end with phil- 
osophic composure, B. C. 317. 

Phoce'na, „. (Zo%/.) See DELPRINIDÆ. 

Pho bus, (/ “us. n. [Lat., from Gr. phoibos, bright.) 


| (Myt.) A sou ot APOLLO, q. v. 
| ph 


æni'cia. (Gr. Phointie, from phoinos, purple, or 
proniz, palm-tree; Heb. kanaan, low land.) V, in its 
largest sense, designated a narrow strip of country ex- 
tending nearly the whole length of the E. coast of the 
Mediterranean Sea, from Antioch to the borders of Egypt. 
But P. Proper wus included between the cities of Lavdi- 
cea, in Syria, and Tyre, comprehending mainly the ter- 
ritories of Tyre and Sidon, and forming then only a part 
of the country of Canaan, Before Joshua conquered 
Palestine, this country was possessed by Cannanites, 
sons of Ham, divided into eleven families, of which the 
Most powerful was that of Canaan, the founder of Sidon, 
and head of the Cannanites, properly so called, whom 
the Greeks named Phoenicians, probably from the bean- 
tiful purple color known as the Tyrian dye. Some au- 
thorities state that Agenor was the first king of 7%, B. c. 
1497; hut all agree that the country itself was the seat 
of a great vation, and revowned for its naval enterprise 
ata much earlier period. A colony of Phoenicians, led 
by Elissa or Dido, settled in Africa B. c. 878, and fonnded 
Carthage, (J. v.) P. was invaded by Shalmaneser IV., 
king of Assyria, B. Cc. 723; by Nebuchadnezzar, king of 
Babylon, B. C. 587; and by Cyrus, king of Persia, B. o. 
636. The Phoenicians subsequently assisted the Per- 
sinus iu their wars with the Grecks, and sustained a 
total defeat from Cimon, at the naval battle of the Eury- 
miedon, B.C 466. They revolted from Persia B c. 352, und 
were conquered by Alexander III. (the Great) b. c. 331. 
Alter his denth, B. c. 323, P. was annexed to the domin- 
ions of Ptolemy (I.) Soter, king of Egypt. It was seized 
by Antigonus of Phrygia, B. C. 315, and passed under 
the protectorate of Tigranes I., king of Armenia. B. c. 
83. It formed part of the Roman province of Syria 
B. C.62, and was deprived of all its liberties by Augustus, 
B. CO. 20. The Turks annexed it to their empire in 1516. 

Phoenicop’terus, n. (Zl.) See Framineo. 

Phoenix, ( fe’niks,)n. (Myth.) A fabulous bird of an- 
liquity, which is described as being. iu outline and bulk. 
very like an eagle, and as having part of his plumage 
gold-colored and part crimson. It was said to live 500 
years in the wilderness, and then return to Egypt, 
where, having built itself a nest, it was consumed, and 
from the ashes of the old bird sprang its successor. The 
phoenix has been a fertile subject for the imagination 
of the ports of all ages; and even by some of the early 
Christian writers this myth was advanced as evidence 
of the resurrection. 

(Ast.) A southern constellation near Acherner. 

(Bot.) A genns of palms. H. dactylifera is the date 
pal, one of the most important food-bearing plants. 

n some parts of Africa and Arabia, dates may be said 
to form the daily bread of the inhabitants. They are 
imported into this country, and are here used as an 
article for the dessert. This tree is the palm commonly 
referred to in Scripture. Sugar and toddy are prepared 
from its juice. P. sylrestris, the wild-date palm, is the 
plant from which most of the palm-sugar nsed in the 
East is obtained. It is a native of India, where it is said 
130,000,000 lbs. of sugar are obtained from it annually. 
P. farinifera yields an inferior kind of sago, used as 
food in some parts of India. 

Phoenix, in New York, a post-village of Oswego co., 
abt. 150 m. W. N. W. of Albany. 

Phoenix, in Oregon, u post-village of Jackson co,, abt. 
8 m. S. E. of Jacksonville. 

Phoenix, in S. Carolina, a post,: vill. of Edgefield dist. 

Phoe'nix ville, in /+rmmsylrania, a post- village of Ches- 
ter co., on the Schuylkill River, abt. 27 m. N. W. of Phil- 
adelphia. P.is a place of much business importance, 
and contains, besides several large cotton and woollen 
factories, some of the most extensive iron-works in the 
U. States. Iron-ore is abundant in the vicinity, as well 
as profitable lead and copper mines. Pop. (L450) 6,681. 

Pho'larite, u. (Min.) A hydrated silicate of alumina, 
resembling kaolin in composition, 

Pho'las, n. ; pl. Pol Abf. (Zodl.) A genus and fam. of 
marine lamellibranchiate Molluscs, embracing Acale- 
pha which have the shell open at both ends, thin, white, 
exceedingly hard, and armed with rasp-like imbrica- 
tions. Fifty or sixty species are living, and as many 
more are fossil. — Tennry. 


(-sén’ihe,) a, (Chem.) Belonging, or relating) Phonasecet‘ies, n. sing. (Gr. phonaskein, from phomé, 


tenine ;—suid of a certain acid. 

Gr. phokaina, a porpoise.) 

(Chem, adipose subs 

porpoise. When liquefied, it yields a volatile odorous 
acid called phocenic acid. 

Phocidar, n. pl. (Zul.) 
SEAL, 

Phocion, (men,) a celebrated Athenian general 
and statesman, was B. about 400 b. . He was a disciple 
of Plato and Xenocrates, served under Chabrias at the 
naval battle of 
of the peace party at Athens, steadily opposing Demos- 
thenes and all bold patriots who were ready to fight for 
the independence of their country ag 
donian invaders. 
aud was 45 times appointed general; his private char- 
acter was above suspicion, and that alone saved him 
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The seal family. See 


Naxos, and became subsequently head | 


st the Mace- 
He was a brave and successful soldier, | 


the voice, and askein, to practise.) A plan of treatment 
for the restoration of the voice. 


nee formed in the oil of the Phona’tion, n. The physiology of the voice. Dunglison. 


Phonetic, (/o-net'tk,) a. (Gr. phonetikas, from phoné, 
a sonnd.] Relating or appertaining to sound, or to the 
voice, or their uses. — Representing sounds; as phonetic 
characters: — opposed to idengraphic. 

P. writing. That writing in which the signs used 
represent sounds; in opposition to tdengraphic, in 
which they represent objects, or symbolically denote 
abstract ideas, as in the figurative part of the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics. The signs representing sounds are usu- 
ally arbitrary, or at least have become so in process of 
time; asin the ancient Roman alpbabet, of which the 
letters are for the most part derived from the Hebrew or 
Phoenician, in which languages they may have origi- 
nally had a symbolical character. But, in a species uf 


PHOS 


phonetic writing which is intermixed with the figura-| 
tive hieroglyphics in Egyptian inscriptions, every letter 
is denoted by a figure representing some object, the 
name of which begins with that letter. 

Phonetically, adv. In a phonetic manner. 

Phonetics, „. xing. (Gr. phdnetikos, belonging to 
sound, from pleneé, punnd The doctrine or science of 
sounds — especially of the human voice; the representa- 
tion of sounds; phonology. 

—The art of combining musical sounds. 

Phon les, n. sing. Same us PHONETICS, g. v. 

Phonocamp'tic, a. [Fr. phonocamptijque, from Gr. 
phone, sound, aud kumplein, to bend.) Having the power 
to alter sound by inflection of its course. 

Pho'nograph. n. A distinct letter or character to 
denote a sound, und invariably one und the same sound 
in writing. See page 2018. 

Phonog’rapher, Phonog’raphist, n. One 
skilled in phonography, 

Phonographic, Phonograph’‘ical, a. Relat- 
ing to phonography. 

Phonographiically, adv. 
manner. 

Phonog'raphy, n. [Gr. phdné, sound, and graphein, 
to write.) A method of writing short-hand, invented by 
Isaac Pitman, of Bath, in 1837; since that time, however, | 
it has been considerably modified. The system professes | 
to be founded on the analysis of the sounds of the Eng-| 
lish language; from which circumstance it derives its 
name, All the consonants are represented by straight 
lines and curves. In the table given by Pitman, the 
first sixteen consonants are in pairs, represented by 
light and by heavy straight lines and curves, corre- 
sponding with their relative sounds. Thus the sounds 
of p und b at the commencement of the words pin and 
bin are made by the sume articulations, the lips being 
first compressed together, and then thrown suddenly 
apart by the expulsion of the breath. The first is a 
whispered sound, the latter a sub-vocal, iu which the 
muscles of the larynx are called into play. In P, the p 
is represented by alight line, inclining from left to right; 
and a b bya similarly sloping heavy line. The same 
principle is applied to the other pairs; ¢ and d being 
represented by perpendicular lines, one thin and the 
other thick. The articulations of the next pair, ch and 
J. resemble each other in u similar manner, as in chest 
and jest; the same holding good for k and g, a3 in Kate 
and gate; for F and v, as in feel and veal; of the pair 
marked ¢h, as in thought and thus; of s and z, as in seal 
and zeal; avd of an and zH. us in sure and azure. The 
vowels are represented by dots and short dashes, which 
are made heavy and light, to represent long and short 
vowels, Two monthly periodicals in phonographic char- 
acters are published in the U. States. where P. is the sys- 
tem generally adopted by reporters. 

Pho nolite. u. (Min.) Same as CLINKSTONE, 7. v. 

Phonol’oger, n. A plionologist; a person versed in 
phonology. 

Phonologie; Phonological, a. Pertaining to 
phonology. 

Phonol ogist, n. 
nology. 

Phonology, n. [Gr. pin, sound, and logos, dis- 
course.) A treatise on sounds, or the science or doc- 
trine of the elementary sounds uttered in speech. 

Pho'notype,n. [Gr. png, sound, and typos, type.] 
A character employed in phonotypy. 

Phonotyp’ic, Phonotyp'ica 
phonotypy. 

Phonotyp'ist, n. One skilled in phonotypy. 

Phonot’'ypy,n. (Gr. phoné and typos, a type] A 
proposed mode of printing in which each sound of the 
voice shall be represented by a distinct letter or type. 

Phormium, n. (Gr. phormos, a basket, alluding to 
the use made of the plant in its native country.] (Bl.) 
A genus of plants, order Liliaceae. P. tenax is a native 
of New Zealand. The fibre obtained from its leaves has 
great strength, and is much used for cordage, and, toa 
limited extent. for linen. It is called New Zealand flax. 

Phosgene, (/os‘jén,) d. [Gr. phos, light, and gonein, 
to produce.) (em.) Chlorocarbonic ucid, so called 
from the circumstance of its being formed by the action 
of light on a mixture of curbonic oxide and chlorine. 

Phos’phate, n. [Fr.] (Chem.) A salt formed by the 
union of phosphoric acid with a salifiable base. 

P. of lime. The most important of the phosphates, 
and the universal basis of all bones and horns, forms 
the principal constituent of several minerals, and espe- 
cially of Apatite. This mineral, when crystallized, oc- 
curs in six-sided prisms, usually of a green or greenish 
color. The amorphous varieties are used for manure. 
Apatite usually occurs in crystalline rocks; but it is also 
found in granular limestone, and sumetimes in serpen- 
tine. 

Phosphatie, (fos-fat/ik,) a. Belonging, or relating 
to the phosphates; containing phosphate. 

Phos’phenes, n. pl. pe phés, light, and phainein, 
to show.] (Surg.) A false perception of light, as of 
sparks, flashes of fire, &c., occasioned by certain condi- 
tions of the retina and brain, and by pressure on the 
eyeball. — Dunglison, 

Phos'phite. n. [Fr.] (Chem.) Same as PHOSPHATE, 7. v. 

Phos’pholite, n. [Eng. phosphorus, and lithos, a 
stone.) (Min.) An earth in combination with phos- 

horic acid. 

Phos’phorate, v. a. To combine with phosphorus. 

Phos’phor-Bronze. Sve p. 2018. 

Phospho’reous, a. Luminous. 

Phosphoresce’, v.n. To shine, as phosphorus, by 
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A phonetist; one learned in pho- 


„a. Pertaining to 


exhibiting a faint light without sensible heat. 
Phosphoreseence, (/0s-for-es'ens,) n. [Sce PHOS- 


PHOS 


PHORUS.] A property which certain bodies possess of be- 
coming luminous under certain conditions, without un- 
dergoing combustion. This luminosity is usually faiut, 
and emitted continuously rather than by flashes, for a 
period varying from a small fraction of a second to sev- 
eral minutes, or even hours. P.is observed not only 
among organized matter, living and dead, but also among 
a large number of mineral bodies in the solid state, alter 
they have been exposed to extraneous sources of light. 
Two pieces of quartz on being rubbed together emit 
light; and a phosphorescent light is seen when two 
pieces of loaf-sugar are rubbed together in the dark. A 
variety of blende (sulphide of zine), on being scratched 
with a knife, emits a tine yellow light. It has been 
found that the phosphorescent light of minerals has the 
same properties us the direct light uf the sun. Among 
those mineral substances which emit light in conse- 
quence of the action of extraneous light, the most 
powerful is Canton's phosphorus, It is formed by mix- 
ing three parts of powdered oyster-shells with one part 
of sulphur, and ramming the mixture into a crucible, 
and igniting it for about half an hour. On exposure to 
sunlight, or to ordinary daylight, or to an electrical ex- 
plosion, the bright parts will acquire the property of 
shining in the dark, so as to illuminate the dial of a 
watch, und make its figures legible. When an electrical 
discharge is passed along the surface of certain bodies, 
ora little above them, P. is produced. Thus sulphate 
of barytes gives a bright-green light; acetate of potash 
also a bright-green light; and rock-crystal first n red, 
and then a white light. Of all luminous organisms, 
however, the marine animals ure the most remarkalile; 
and to them in chief is attributable the general phos- 
phorescence of the ocean. In warm regions and more 
southerly latitudes, this phenomena often attains a high 
degree of brilliancy and beauty; and it would appear 
that all this light emanates from vast numbers of light- 
giving animaleules. Certain land-insects also, such as the 
lightning-bug and the glow-worm, emit light. Another 
kind of F. is thut which appears during the decompo- 
sition of animal and vegetable matter, and especially 
observable during the putrefaction of fishes. 

Phosphores’cent, a. [Fr.] Emitting phosphoric 
light. 

Phosphor'ie Acid, „. (Chem.) An acid produced 
by the rapid combustion of phosphorus in oxygen or at- 
mospheric nir. When the oxygen is perfectly dry, it is 
obtained as a mere white flocculent but very deliques- 
cent powder, hissing when thrown into water, and 
forming with it hydrated phosphoric acid. When once 
dissolved, it cannot again be deprived of its water of 
hydration, except it be combined with a base. There 
are three different hydrates of phosphoric acid, each of 
which forms separate salts with the bases. The first of 
these, HO.PO;, is the monobasic or metaphosphoric 
acid. It forms with the bases only one class of salts, of 
which metaphosphate of soda may be taken as the type, 
NaO.POs. The second, 2110. PO3;. is dibasic, and is known 
as pyrophosphoric acid. It forms two classes of salts 
with the bases: the soda salts being NaO.HO.POs (acid 
pyrophosphate) and 2NaO.PO, (neutral pyrophosphate). 
The third acid is the trihasic, or ordinary phosphoric 
acid, 3110. 05. It forms three classes of sults, — the 
neutral, common, and acid tribasic phosphates. The 
soda salts are 3Na0.PO, (neutral tribasic phosphate), 
2Na0.1L0.PO, (ordinary tribasic phosphate), and NaO. 
2HO.PO; (acid tribasic phosphate). Besides these three, 
there are other modifications of phosphoric acid, which 
cannot be described here, — Form. POs. 

Phos’phorite, n. (in.) A massive native phos- 

hate of lime. 

Phos’phorous Acid. (Chem.) This acid is produced 
by placing sticks of phosphorus in tubes open at both 
ends, the lower aperture being contracted to prevent 
the phosphorus from falling through. A number of 
these tubes being placed in a funnel, the acid, which is 
highly deliquescent, gradually drains through into the 
vessel placed beneath. Phosphorous acid is obtained in 
a pure hydrated form by sending a stream of chlorine 
through a layer of phosphorus melted under water. 
Terchloride of phosphorus is formed, and is decom- 
posed at once into hydrochloric and phosphorous acids. 
Phosphorous acid forms two classes of salts, of which 
the following are the soda representatives: 2NaO.HO. 
POs; (neutral phosphate), NaO2HO.PO, (acid phos- 
phate). According to Wurtz, an equivalent of water is 
essential to its composition. He accordingly looks on it 
as HPO, 

Phos’phorus, n. [Gr. phosphoros, from phos, light, 
and pro, to bring] The morning star. 

(Chem.) P. is found in nature only in a state of com- 
bination, chiefly in the form of phosphate of lime, which 
forms the principal constituent of apatite, phosphorite, 
coprolites, &c. It seems to be essential to the life of 

plants, and is found to be concentrated in their seeds. 
t exists in large proportions in the bodies of animals; 
in the blood, in the urine, in the hair, in the nervous 
tissues, and in the bones, of which phosphate of lime 
forms a large constitnent. It war first discovered in 
urine by Brandt, in 1669. It is now, however, extracted 
from bones. Tho bones are burned to whiteness in an 
open fire, and 3 parts of the bone-ash are mixed with 2 
of concentrated sulphuric acid, and 18 or 20 of water. 
The mixture is allowed to stand for two or three days, 
after which the acid liqnid is sepurated by filtration and 
pressure, The acid solution, which contains acid phos- 
phate of lime, is evaporated to a syrnp, mixed with 
charcoal, and heated to low redness in an iron pot. 
When dry. the mass is distilled in an earthen retort, the 
combustible gases passing out by an opening, and the 
phosphorus pussing through another into water, in 
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which it collects in yellow drops. It is purified by 
being melted under water and ammonia, and lastly 
under a solution of bichromate of potash in sulphuric 
acid. . is a soft waxy-looking solid, burning in the air, 
and emitting white vapors having an alliaceous odor. 
Its specific gravity is 1°83 at 5 Fahr. It fuses at 111-89, 
and may be distilled unchanged, in close vessels, at 5500. 
It is insoluble in water, slightly soluble in ether, but 
more so in naphtha. It is freely dissolved in hisulphide 
of carbon and chloride of sulphur. It becomes Juminous 
from slow combustion in dry air, and frequently in- 
flames spontaneously. Great care should be taken in 
handling it, us the slightest friction, when dry, causes 
it to burst into flame. It may, however, be cut and 
handled with impunity under water. P. is capable 
of assuming several allotropic forms, the most impor- 
tant of which is that generally Known as amorphous P. 
This form may be procnred by the process of the dia- 
coverer, Professor Schrétter, of Vienna, by heating ordi- 
nary phosphorus to 450° or 460° for thirty cr forty hours 
in a current of carbonic acid. Amorphous P. is of a 
dark-purple or brifliant-red, according to the tempera- 
ture at which it is prepared. and differs from the ordi- 
nary kind in being uninflammable by the strongest frics 
tion, by being inodorons, unchangeable in the air, and 
insoluble in the ordinary solvents of phospherus. If 
rubbed with chlorate of potash, peroxide of lead, or per- 
oxide of manganese, the slightest friction is sufficient to 
inflame it. It is restored to the ordinary variety by 
heating it up to 450° or 500°, when it immediately 
bursts into flame. It bas been applied, with perfect 
success, to the manufacture of luciter- matches. The 
method adopted by Messrs. Bryant & May in the manu- 
facture of their safety lights, is to tip the match witha 
mixture of chlorate of potash und oxide of lead or man- 
ganese, the friction-tablet on the box being composed 
of powdered umorphous P., mixed with fine sand or 
powdered emery. By this means, the elements necessary 
for frictional combustion are separated, and the danger 
arising from the accidental inflammation of the match 
is entirely done away with. The fearful effects pro- 
duced on the human frame by the vaper of P. are also 
obviated; the workpeople engaged in the manufacture 
being free trom the attacks of caries of the jawbone, 80 
frequent among makers of lucifer-matches by the ordi- 
Dary process. The making of matches by the ordinary 
form is, however, still carried on on a large scale, many 
tons of P being annually consnmed for the purpose. 
Owing to its great affinity for oxygen, a solution of P. 
in bisulphide of carbon is used to reduce silver upon ob- 
jects about to be electrotyped. H. is occasionally used 
in medicine in the form of the hypophosphites of the 
different bases. It unites with oxygen in four propor- 
tions, forming oxide of P., hypophosphorous acid, phos- 
phorons acid, and phosphoric acid. The two latter are 
described under their rexpective headings, Oxide of 
phosphorus, P.O, is an important compound, formed in 
a small quantity when phosphorus is burned in air. 
Equiv. 32; p. gr. of vapor, 4354; symbol, P. 
Hypophosphorous acid has never yet been obtained in 
an anhydrous form. It is procured, in a hydrated con- 
dition, by boiling P. with baryta and water. Hypo- 
phosphate of baryta is formed, which mny be after- 
wards decomposed by cautiously adding sulphuric acid. 
Hypophosphorous acid forms an uncrystallizable 
syrup, with feebly marked acid properties. It is inter- 
esting from formning a series of salts much used in med- 
icine. A mixture of the hypophosphites of lime, soda, 
and iron, is known as chemical food. The acid itself has 
a remarkable action on sulphate of copper. If an ex- 
cess be added to a solution of the last-named salt, and 
warmed to about 130° Fahr., a solid insoluble hydride 
of copper is precipitated, With chlorine, phosphorus 
forms a terchloride and a pentachloride; with iodine, a 
biniodide and teriodide. It also forms a compound with 
nitrogen, which has not been investigated. It also 
forms several compounds with sulphur, one of which is 
remarkable as containing twelve equivalents of sulphur 
to one of phosphorus. With methyl, ethyl, and several 
other bodies, phosphorus seems to play the part of nitro- 
gen, forming with them substances analogous to the 
compound ammonias, ethylamine, diethylamine, &c, 
Form. PO, or more probably HO,PH203. 
Fhos'pharet, or Phos’phide, n. (Chem.) A com- 
pound resulting of the direct union of phosphorus with 
another substance. ’ 
Phosphuretted Hydrogen, (fos'fu-ret-ted,) n. 
(Chem.) There are three substances known under this 
name, having the following formula: Pell solid, PHg 
liquid, and PIII gaseous. The latter only need be 
described. It may be obtained by boiling fragments of 
phosphorus in milk of lime, heated in n flask to which 
a dclivery-tube is attached. As soon as the gas escapes, 
it inflames spontaneously in the air and may be collect 
over water. It owes its spontaneous inflammability to 
the formation of a small quantity of the liquid gas PII, 
which becomes decomposed by keeping. Its spontane- 
ously inflammable properties may alto be destroyed by 
hydrochloric acid, and restored by an oxidizing agent, 
such as binoxide of nitrogen. The analogy of this sub- 
stance to ammonia is remarkable. It unites with 
hydriodic acid, forming a compound similar to chloride 
ofammoninm. It also unites with the higher oxides of 
tin, antimony, and other metals, forming white saline 
compounds. It is frequently called phosphamine from 
this property. 
Phosphyttrite,n. (Min) Phosphate of yttria. 
Pho'tius, patriarch of Constantinople in the 9th cent., 
wax a native of that city. IIe rose to the highest offices 
of the state before he entered into orders, which took 
place on the deposition of Ignatius in 857. P. was de 
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prived in his turn by Busilius in 867, but after living in 
exile 11 years, he forcibly regained his seat, which he 
kept til 886, and was then deprived by the Emperor | 
Leo, who sent him into Armenia, where he died. His 
Bibliotheca contains the substance of nearly 300 ancient 
authors. He had great tdents, but was toud of intrigu— 
ing, and it was principally through his conduct that 
the separation of the Eastern and Western churches 
took place, 

Pho 'tizite, n. 
manganese. 

Fnotochentical, a. Relating to the chemical action 
of light. 

Photogalvanog'raphy, n. A process (now little 
used) for transferring drawings, &c., to metal by means 
of light. A plate is rendered sensitive by gelatine and 
bichromate of potash (see PHOTOGLYPHIC ENGRAVING), 
and exposed to ligit in contact with the photograph or 
drawing. A mould is then taken from this plate after 
exposure, and an electrotype impression taken from the 
mould. ‘This electrotype is used tor printing. The pro- 
cess is t w, requiring some weeks for its completion. 

Photoglyphiic Engra g. n. An improved 
process invented by Mr. Fox Talbot, by which, througti 
the agency of light, photographic and other transparent 
designs can be transferred to metal plates. It is per- 
formed as follows: A solution of one part of gelatine in 
40 parts of water is mixed with 4 parts of a saturated 
solution of bichromate of potash, and the mixture is 
poured over the steel- or copper-plates, and allowed to 
dry. It is then exposed, in contact with the object 
which it is desired to copy, in a printing frame, to the 
action of light for several minutes. After this exposure 
to light, a little finely-powdered copal is strewed over 
the surface, and melted by the wid of heat. The design 
is now etched in by means of hydrochloric acid, satu- 
rated with peroxide of iron, and diluted with water. 
This attacks only the parts unacted on by light. When 
a sufficient depth has been obtained, the etching liquid 
is washed off, and the plate cleaned with soft whiting. 
It can then be employed for printing. 

Photograph. n. A picture obtained by photography. 

Photographie, Photographiical, a. Per- 
taining to photography, 

Photog’raphist, n. One who practises photogra- 
phy; a photographer. 

Photographon eter, n. [Gr. phds, photos, light, 
and gruphein, to write, and metron, measure.) (Photug.) 
An instrument for determining the sensibility of each 
tablet employed in the photographic process, in respect 
to the amount of luminous and chemical radiation, Wels, 

Photography, n. (Gr. hs, photos, light, and gra- 
phein, to write.) The art or practice of producing 
representations or fac similes of objects by the action 
of light on chemically prepared grounds or surfaces ; of 
impressing images upon metal or other surfaces by 
means of the actinic or chemical rays of the sun’s light. 
The principal photographic processes in use are: I. the 
Daguerreotype; 2. the Talbotype, or Calotype; 3. the 
waxed paper; 4. the albumized glass; 5. the positive, 
negative, and dry collodion process; 6. the various pa- 
per- printing processes. — The Daguerreotupe process, 
discovered in 1839, by M. Daguerre, described in this 
work under its name, is now entirely superseded by the 
following processes: — The Culotype process of Mr. Fox 
Talbot consists of the following manipulatory details: 
good letter-paper is washed on one side with a solution 
of the iodide of potassium; it is, when dry, washed with 
a solution of nitrate of silver, to which a small quantity 
of acetic acid has been added, and the paper is then 
washed with clean and pure water. Paper thus pre- 
pared will keep without deterioration for some time. 
To use the paper, a few drops of the solution of nitrate 
of silver are mixed with about an equal quantity of a 
saturated solution of gallic acid. This mixture is spread 
with a glass rod on the prepared side of the paper, 
which is then placed in the camera. In a few minutes 
a picture is impressed upon the paper, which is removed 
from the instrument, and in a dark room again washed 
over with the mixture, called the gallo-nitrate of silver. 
The picture slowly developes itself, and when it has 
acquired the proper degree of intensity, the action is 
checked by plunging it into water; and subsequently 
the picture is fixed, and the yellow color of the iodide 
of silver removed by the use of hot hyposul phite of soda. 
The picture thus obtained is a negative one, i. e, the 
lights and shadows are reversed; but by taking a copy 
from this by laying it upon a second sheet of sensitive 
paper, and allowing the light to pass through the nega- 
tive, a positive picture is obtained, in which nature is 
Most faithfully represented, with all the delicate grada- 
tions of light and shadow. This process has been applied 
to glass plates in the following manner: Albumen, the 
white of egg, being strained, is mixed with some iodide 
of potassium, and floated over the surface of the glass; 
when dry, the silver solution is applied, and subsequently 
the gullo-nitrate of silver. Thus prepared, the glass plate 
is adjusted in the camera, and the image impressed; the 
remainder of the process is the same us on paper. The 
Collodion process, Which is the one bow almost univer- 
sally employed, was invented by Mr. Archer, and consists 
in impregnating a solution of gun-cotton in ether and 
alcohol, equal parts, with a small quantity of iodide of 
potassium or cadmium. This solution is termed iodized 
collodion; a film of it is spread upon a plate of Blass. 
and the latter then immersed in a solution of nitrate of 
silver. The collodion film thus becomes coated with! 
yellow fodide of silver, which is extremely sensitive to 
light. The film thus prepared requires an exposure of 
ouly a few seconds in the camera to produce the latent 
nage, Whico is alterwards developed Ly pouring over 
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the surface of the plate a weak solution of pyrogallic 
acid mixed with acetic acid. A solution uf n antes 
of iron is also frequently employed for the same pur- 
pose. The Collodion dry procrss hns of late received great, 
attention, from its simplicity and good results, Its ad- 
vantages are that the plates. when sensitized, will keep 
for any length of time, and may be developed several | 
days ufter taking the picture. Numerous modifications, 
of the calotybe, colludion, aud dry collodion processes; 
have been aud are almost daily made, under a variety 
of munes, but they generally differ from the original 
only in details which would require too lengthy a 
description to be inserted here. Of the various paper- 
printing processes, the ordinary albumen process is, or 
at least was till recently, the easiest and best. ‘The 
paper is first floated on n bath of albumen, in which is 
dissolved a quantity of chloride of sodium or ammonium, 
The paper is dried spontaneously, or by artificial heat, | 
and presents a highly glossy surtace. It is sensitized by 
being floated on a solution of nitrate of silver and dried. 
It is exposed to direct light under a negative until much 
over-printed, the toning and fixing-baths having the 
effect of lightening it considerably. It is then washed 
and immersed in a solution of chloride of gold, to which 
carbonate of soda bas been added, to insure alkalinity. 
After remaining in this solution tor a few seconds, the 
print begins to change, passing from red to black, 
through the intermediate stages of chestnut, purple- 
brown, purple, und black, at any of which it may be 
stopped, uccording to the taste of the operator. It is then 
washed, and plunged inte a solution of hyposulphite of 
soda, tu Which carbonate of soda has been added. The hy- 
posulphite of sodu removes the chloride of silver, which 
has not been acted on by the light, and the picture s 
so far fixed. It is now washed tor at least twenty-four 
hours, the water being changed many times, in order to 
remove every particle of the hyposulphite of soda, with- 
out which the print will infallibly tade. The finished 
picture should be mounted with fresh starch or gum. 
Some operators omit the albumen altogether, from the 
gloss being objected to by artists who color photographs. 
‘There are many other printing processes, among which 
we must mention especially that lately invented by Mr. 
Walter Bentley Woodbury, under the name of Photo- | 
Relef Printing Process, which seems to be an immense 
improvement on any other, and may be described briefly 
as follows: a thin dry sheet of bichromatized gelatine 
is exposed under the negative, the sume as in carbon, or 
silver printing. The soluble parts are then washed 
away, and the insoluble parts remaining form a gelatine 
relief. When dry, this relief is placed upon a steel plate 
in a hydraulic press, a sheet of lead laid upon it, and 
the two brought together by about 400 tons pressure. 
On removing the pressure a reverse of the relief will be 
found impressed upon the lead-plate, and trom it the 
prints are made. From the same relief, with care, as 
many us twenty metal plates may be produced, each one 
being capable of printing about 1,000 impressions, so 
that, with only one exposure of the negative, it is pos- 
sible to print 20,000 copies, all as perfect as the one now 
presented to you. But the production of prints on pa- 
per is only one of the uses of the process. Prints on 
Klass for transparencies, stereographs, and lantern slides, 
can be made with even greater ease. Any color may be 
used for the paper prints, or any shade, as the prints 
before us testify. They muy be made on metal, china, 
wood, or almost any substance to which the mixture 
will adhere, of a mat or glazed surtace. By another 
application bass reliefs in plaster are obtained, and, by 
still another, printing surfaces on copper for the regu- 
lar printing-press are secured, The Carbon printing 
process has lately attracted great attention. It consists 
in covering the surface of the paper with a solution of 
bichromate of potash and gelutine, to which a certain 
amount of carbon, in a finely divided condition, is add- 
ed. The blackened paper is exposed to the light, un- 
der the plate from which an impression is to be taken, 
and washed in plain water. Wherever the light has 
struck, the chromic acid enters into combination with 
the gelatine, forming a hard mass, insoluble in water, 
the rest being easily dissolved out. The practicability 
of this process was doubted, till many splendid carbon 
prints, in colors, made their appearance.—P, on w 
owes its early improvement to Taylor, of Philadelphia, 
who, by meansof areflectorattuched toa camera, produces 
à right impression on negative plates. The wood is then 
prepared with a surface sensitive to light, upon which 
the negative is placed, and a reverse impression obtained, 
thus dispensing with the services of the draughtsman. 
It is to this process, applied by Mr. Taylor, that many 
cuts have been produced in this work.—IJnstuntancous 
hoteyraphy of animals in motion, such as a fast-trotting 

bors presents attitudes wholly unexpected, The horse 
is made to trot or gallop past twelve cameras, arranged 
in series, and by breaking threads stretched across its 
path, release an electric current, which effected exposure 
of the plates. Thus every position is obtained. The 
small negatives are magnified into life size, and pro- 
jected on a screen, so that every motion becomes visible. 
These cartoons giveakey to the breaking down of so 
many horses. It appears thut one fore-leg has tosustain 
the whole weight, while the body is moved 5 ft. Just: 
before the foot is raised, a perpendicular from it would) 
strike the back of the saddle; so thut there is inmense 
leverage, the centre of gravity is thrown so far forward 
of its support. See, also, puge 2011. 

Photolog‘ic, a. Referring to photology. 

Photol ogy. n. Gr. phos, photos, light, logos, discourse. ] 
The science of the nature and phenomena of light. 

Photo-mag’netisna,n.Relationofmagnetism tolight. 

Photem'eter, u. An instrumeut to indicate the dif- 
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ferent quantities of light, as on a cloudy or a bright 
day, or for measuring the relative intensities of light 
or illumination. P. have been invented by Count Rum- 
ford, M. de Sxussure, Professors Leslie. Ritchie, Wheat- 
stone, and others, The essential principle of Leslie's 
instrument is a glass tube, like a reversed siphon, whose 
two branches should be equal in height, and terminated 
by two balls of equal diameter, one of which is of black 
enamel, and the other of glass, iuto which sume liquid 
is placed, The use of this instrument depends upon 
the principle that, when light is absorbed by a body, it 
produces a heat proportional to the AlsOorption of light. 
The rays of light absorbed by the dark color heat the 
interior air, which reacts upou the liquid; and the mo- 
tion of the liquer is measured by a graduated scale, the 
zero of which is placed towards the top of the branch 
that is terminated in the enamelled ball. Wheatstone’s 
photometer is a small sphere with a reflecting surface, 
which, being placed between the two lights to be com- 
pared, the spectator sees exch light on it, the two being 
reflected from different points in the sphere's surface. 
By an ingenious contrivance, a rapid looped motion is 
given to the ball, and, by the principle of the persist- 
ence of impressions, the spectator immediately sees two 
looped curves of different degrees of brightness. The 
brighter light is then removed till both the curves seem 
of equal brightness, when the intensities of the lumin- 
ous points are as the squares of the distances. 

Photometric, Photomet’rical, a. Pertaining 
to photometry, or to a photometer. 


Pnotom'etry, n. (Fr. photometrie.] The science which 


relates to the measurement of the intensity of light. 

Photophobia, (la,) n. [Gr. phos, photos. light, 
and phobos, fear.) (Med.) An iutolerance or dread of 
light ;—it is a symptom of internal ophthalmia. 

Photophone. See page 2011. 

‘ay, n. (Gr. phos, photos, light, 
and opsis, sight.) (Med.) A false perception of light, 
as of sparks, flashes of fire, &c., occasioned by certain 
conditions of the retina and brain, and by pressure on 
the eyeball. When pressure does not infinence the 
luminous appearance, the existence of amaurosis may 
be inferred. — Dunglison. 

Photosphere, (/0'to-sfér.) n. [dr. phds. photos, light, 
and sphuira, sphere.) A sphere of light; specifically, the 
luminous envelope of the sun. 

Pho'totype, n. A type or plate resembling an en- 
gruved plate, and enpuble of being printed from in the 
game manner, produced from a photugraphic picture by 
u peculiar process; also the process by which such a 

late is produced. — Webster. 

Photozincog’raphy,n. A process for transfer- 
ring accurate spa of manuscripts or drawings to 
metal or stone. Paper is washed over with a solution 
of gum containing bichromate of potash, and allowed 
to dry in a dark room. It is then placed in contact 
with the manuscript or design, and exposed to the ac- 
tion of light in a photographic printing-frame. After 
exposure, the whole surface of the prepared paper is 
quoted with lithographic ink, and then a stream of hot 
water is sluiced over it. The parts that have been ex- 
posed to light have become insoluble in water, and re- 
main unaftected, while the remainder is washed off. The 
outline thus obtained can then be at once transferred to 
stone or zinc. 

Phrase, (/raz,)n. [Fr.; Gr. phrasis, from phrazd, to 
speak.) A short sentence or expression; two or more 
words constituting an expression by themselves, or 
forming a portion of a sentence.— A particular idiom 
or mode of speech peculiar to a language ; diction ; style. 
A pithy, peculiar, or idiomatic expression. 

(Mus.) A short portion of a composition, occupying 
a distinct rhythmical period of one, two, or four Lars. 

—v.a. To call; to style; to express in words or in pecu- 
liar words. 

—vr.a, To employ phrases or peculiar expressions. 

Phrase'-book, n. A book giving the explanation of 
difficult phrases. 

Phrase'less, a. That may not be described in phrases 
or language. 

Phrase’ogram,n. (Gr. phrasis, phrase, and gramma, 
a letter.] (J’honography.) A combination of short- 
hand letters representing a phrase or sentence, Webster. 

Phraseolog’ic, Phraseolog’ical, a. Pertain- 
ing or having reference to phruseology; that may be 
defined by n phrase. 

Phraseol ogist, n. A stickler for a particular form 
of words or phraseology. 

Phraseol ogy, n. [Fr. prraséologie ; Gr. phrasis, and 
logos, discourse.) Mode of speech or expression; man- 
ner of giving words tou thought; peculiar words used 
in a sentence; diction; style; expression.—A collection 
of phrases in a language. 

Phras’ir g: n. Mode of expressing by phrases. 

(Mus.) The art or the manner of grouping together 
notes or syllables, in singing or playing. — Worcester. 
Phrenetiic, a. [Lat. pireneticus; Gr. phrenetikos.} 

Same us FRENETIC, g. v. 

—n. A person of aberrated mind. (k.) 

Phrenet/ically, adv. In a phrenetic or frantic 
manner. 

Phrenic, (frén'ik.) a. [Gr. phrenos, the diaphragm.) 
(Anat.) Pertaining to the diaphragm. 

Phren ‘itis, n. [Gr. phrenes, from phren, the mind.] 
(Mrd.) Inflammation of the brain or its membranes. 
The term was formerly applied to inflammation of the 
diaphragm or midriff, when that organ was supposed to 
be the seat of the immortal principle. 

Phrenologer, n. Same ns PAHRENOLOGIST, Q. v 

Phrenolog ic. Phrenolog ical, d. Pertaining, 
or having reference to phrenology. 
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Phrenolog/ically, adv. By the principles of phren- 
ology. 
Phrenolo’gist, Phrenol’oger, n. One versed in 
hrenology. 
Phrenology.n. [Gr. phrén, phrénos, the seat of the 
mental faculties] That system of philosophy which 


professes to find in the outward configuration of the) 


skull an index of the faculties of the mind. The founder 
of this system was Dr. Gall, (q. v.) Many of the princi- 
ples which he was the first to advance are now generally 
acknowledged by scientific men. To such a degree of 
perfection did he bring the science of P., that up to this 
time his successors, who are as numerous in this conn- 
try as in Europe, can scarcely be suid to have done more 
than popularize it. Gall's fundamental maxims are as 
follows: 1. Moral qualities and intellectual faculties 
are innate. 2. The exercise or manifestation of these 
faculties and qualities depend on our organization. 3. 
The brain is the organ of all our appetites, sentiments, 
and faculties. 4. The brain is composed of us many 
special organs as there are original and independent 
appetites, sentiments, and faculties in human nature, 
5. The form of the head or skull, which in the main 
corresponds with the shape of the brain, suggests the 
means of di ring by observation what are any one’s 
primary faculties and qualities. Of these maxima the 
last two alone are peculiar to Gall: they contain the 
germa of his new philosophy, and suggested his method 
of observation, The philosophy, as distinguished from 
all previous physiologies, represents the brain not as an 
organ, but an apparatus: to each convolution or inde- 
pendent part of which, a distinct mental function be- 
longs; and the task of allocating our various functions 
is reduced to that of eliminating, by aid of multitudes 
of instances, that special cranial organ, which always 
coexists and varies with one special intellectual power 
or tendency. In conducting Observation, Gall rightly 
resorted to the method of extreme instances, — seeking 
the meaning of an organ from the mental accompani- 
ments of its great excess or signal defect. It is impos- 
sible in this place to criticise phrenology: its subdivi- 
sion of the skull, however, into » region of the appetites 
and sentiments, a region of the emotions and moral 
powers, and a region of the intellectual faculties—these 
last subdivided into powers of observation and powers 
of combination,—is in striking consistency with all the 
dynamic phenomena of the human mind as manifested 
through hist Gall enumerated nearly thirty primi- 
tive mental faculties, which have since been angmented 
by his successors to thirty-five. These faculties are di- 
vided into three classes,—the intellectual or perceptive, 
the sentiments or emotions, and the animal propensities. 
To the first of these is assigned the anterior portion of 
the head; the second occupies the middle and upper; 
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while the posterior region and the cerebellum are as- 
signed to the third and lowest division. The organs, it 
must further be remarked, are double, each faculty hav- 
ing two organs, lying in corresponding situations of the 
hemispheres of the brain; except in those organs, such 
as individuality, eventuality, benevolence, Kc repre- 
sented in the accompanying fie. by 22, 30. 13, &c., which 
occupy the central part of the skull. The faculties gen- 
erally recognized by phrenologists are the following: 
1. Amativeness. — Produces sexual love. 2. Philopro- 

enitiveness. —( Uses): Affection for young and tender 

eings. (Abuses): Pampering and spoiling children. 
3. Concentrativeness.— (Uses): It renders permanent 
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emotions and ideas in the mind. (Abuses): Morbid 
dwelling on internal emotions und ideas. 3. (d.) In- 
Habit ive ess. — ( Uses): It produces the desire of perma- 
neuce in place. (Abuses): Aversion to move nbrönd. 
4. Adhesiveness. — (Cats): Attachment, friendship, and 
society result from it, (Abuses): Clanship for improper 
objects, attachment to worthless individuals, 5. Com- 
bativenrss. — (Uses): Courage to meet danger and over- 
come difficulties. (Abuses): Love of contention, and 
tendency to provoke and assault, 6. Destructireness. — 
(Uses) : Desire to destroy noxious objects, and to kill for 
food. (Abuses): Cruelty, murder, desire to torment. 
7. Secretiveness. —(Uses): Tendency to restrain within 
the mind the various emotions and ideas that involun- 
turily present themselves, until the judgment has ap- 
proved of giving them utterance; it is simply the pro- 
pensity to conceal, and is an ingredient in prudence. 
(Abuses): Cunning, deceit, duplicity, aud lying. 8. Ac- 
quisitiveness.—{ Uses): Desire to possess, and to accumu- 
late articles of utility to provide against want. (Abuses): 
Inordinate desire of property; selfishness; avarice; 
theft. 9. Comstructiveness,—{ Uses): Desire to build and 
construct works of art. (Abuses): Construction of en- 
gines to injure or destroy, and fabrication of objects to 
deceive mankind, 10. Se/f-esteem.—( Uses): Self-respect, 
self-interest, love of independence, personal dignity. 
(Abuses): Pride, disdain, love of dominion. 11. Love of 
Approbation, —( Uses): Desire of the esteem of others, 
love of praise, desire of fameor glory. (Abuses): Ibirst 
for praise independently of praiseworthiness. 12. Cuu- 
tiousness. — (Uses): It gives origin to the sentiment of | 
fear, and is an ingredient in prudence. (Abuses): Ex- 
cessive timidity. 13. Benevolence.—( Uses.) Desire for the 
happiness of others, (Abuses): Profusion ; injurious in- 
dulgence of the appetites and fancies of others; facility 
of temper. 14, Veneration. — (Uses): Tendency to ven- 
erate or respect whatever is great and good. (Alusrs): 
Senseless respect for unworthy objects consecrated by 
time or situation. 15. Firmness.—( Uses): Determina- 
tion, perseverance, steadiness of purpose. (Abuses): 
Stubbornness, infatuation, tenacity in evil. 16. Cwn- 
sctentiousness.— Uses): It gives origin to the sentiment 
of justice, or respect for the rights of others, openness 
to conviction, the love of truth. (Abuses): Scrupulous 
adherence to noxious principles when ignorantly em- 
braced. 17. Hope. — (Uses): Tendency to expect future 
good ; it cherishes faith. (Abuses): Credulity with re- 
spect to the atttinment of what is desired. 18 Wonder. 


—( Uses): The desire of novelty. (Abuses): Love of the 
marvellous and occult; belief in prodigies, magic, and 
other absurdities. 19. Jdeulity. —( Uses): Love of the 
Denutiful. (Abuces): Extravagance and absurd enthn- 
siasm. 19.(a.) The organ of Sublimity; but not suf- 
ficiently ascertained. 20. Wit—Gives the feeling of the 
ludicrous, and disposes to mirth. 21. Jmitation.—Copies 
the manners, gestures, and actions of others, 22. Indi- 
viduality,—Takes cognizance of existence and simple 
facts. 23. Form.—Renders man observant of form. 24. 
Nize.—Gives the idea of space, and enables him to appre- 
ciate dimension and distance. 25. Weight. — Communi- 
cates the perception of momentum, weight, and resist- 
ance, and aids equilibrium. 26. Coloring. — Gives per- 
ception of colors and their harmonies, 27. Locality. — 
Gives the idea of relative position. 28. Number.—Gives 
the talent for calculation. 29. Order. — Communicates 
the love of physical arrangement. 30. Eventuality. — 
Takes coguizance of occurrences or events. 31. Time.— 
Gives rise tothe perception of duration, 32. Tune.—The 
sense of melody and harmony arises from it. 33. Lan- 
guuge. Gives facility in ucquiring a knowledge of arbi- 
trary signs to express thoughts, readiness in the use of 
them, and the power of investing and recollecting them, 
34. Comparison. — Gives the power of discerning analo- 
gies, resemblances, and differences. 35. Causality. — 
Traces the dependences of phenomena, and the relation 
to cause and effect. 

Phrenomag'netism, n. [Gr. phrén, phréno, and 
Eng. magnetism.) The power of exciting the cranial 
organs by magnetic influence, 

Phrensy, (frén'zy,) n. and v. Same as FRENZY, q. v. 

Phry’ganidre, n. pl. (Zul.) A fam. of insects, ord. 
Neuroptera. The typical species, Caddice-worm, Cad- 
dice-fly, Cad-bait, or Cadew (Phrygia grandis), (Fig. 
1937,) which reside in the water in cases, which they 
form of various substances, such as bits of stick, grains 
of seed, small stones, &c., held together by a silken 
thread, secreted in their bodies in the same manner as 
in the silkworm. The perfect insect has a body of a 
leathery consistence, and thickly clothed with hair; 
head small, with semi-globular eyes; antenne as long 
as the body; anterior wings elongated, lanceolate in the 
females, but rather more obtuse in the males, They are 
very active, moving with a gliding motion; but their 
flight is awkward. They frequent damp and marshy 
situations. When handled, they emit a very unpleasant 
odor. Their colors are ordinary brown and gray. 

Phrygia. (Anc. Geog.) An inland province of Asia 
Minor, bounded N. by Bithynia and Galatia, E. by Cap- 
pidocia, S. by Lycia, Pisidia, and Isaurin, and W. by 
Mysia, Lydia, and Caria. It was called Pirygia Paca- 
tiana. and also Phrygia Major, in distinction from Phry- 
gia Minor, which was a small district of Mysia near the 
Hellespont, occupied by some Phrygians after the Tro- 
jan war. The eastern part of Phrygia Major was also 
called Lycaonia. This region was a high tableland, 
fruitful in corn and wine. and celebrated for its fine 
breed of cattle and of sheep. Of the cities belonging to 
Phrygia, Laodic Hierapolis, Colosse, and Antioch of 
Pisidia, nre mentioned in the New Testament. The 


Phrygians were regarded as one of the most ancient na- 
tions of Asia Minor, being by some regarded as Thrac- 
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ians, by others as Armenians. They were conquered by 
Croesus, king of Lydia, and finally tell into the hands 
of the Romans, B. C. 133. 

Phrygian,(-/rij.,)a. Pertaining or relating to Phrygia; 
—applied particularly to a martial kind of music com- 
mon to the ancients. 

Phrygian cap, a figurative expression for the bonnet 
rouge, or emblematic cap of liberty. 

Phry’ma,n. (%.) A genus of herbs with opposite 
leaves, and flowers opposite, spicate, deflexed in fruit, 
belonging to the order Verbenacea. P., leptostachya, the 
slender-spiked Phryma or Lopseed, found in rocky woods 
in the U. S., is 2-3 ft high, leaves large, flowers small, 
light purpled, in very long and slender spikes, blossums 
in July. 

Phryne, (fri-ne.) A famous courtesan of Greece, and 
mistress of Praxiteles, who employed her as a model for 
his statues of Venus. She acquired immense wealth, 
and offered to rebuild Thebes, provided this inscription 
should be placed upon the walls: “Alexander destroyed 
this city, aud the courtesan Phryne restored it;“ but 
her offer was rejected. 

Phry'nosoma, n. (Zoöl.) See Hornep-Toap. 

Phtheiria’sis, n. [Gr., from phthein, louse.) (Med.) 
A disease which consists in the excessive multiplicity 
of liceon the human body, in spite of cleanliness. It has 
been asserted that the affection has often caused death. 

Phthisieal, (-tizi/-al,) a. (Gr. phthistios,) Having 
or belonging to phthisis, or to wasting away; breathing 
hard ; consumptive. 

Phthisicky, (iz, T- J) a. Same as PHTHISICAL, g. v. 

Phthisiology, (liz-1-ol/o-09.) n. Gr is, and 
logos, treatise.) (Med.) A treatise upon phthisis. 

Phthisipneumo’nia, Phthisipneu’mony, 
(thiz-ap-,)n. (Gr. his, and pneumones, lungs.) ( Med.) 
Pulmonary consumption, 

Phthisis, or Consumption, (ve,) n. [Gr 
from phthind, to decline, decay, waste away.) A disease 
which spares neither age nor sex; and whose attacks, 
at first so insidions as almost to escape notice, too fre- 
quently lead to a tatal issue. It is the result of the for- 
mation and development of tubercles on the lungs. 
These first appear in the form of small gray semi-trans- 
parent granulations, which gradually enlarge and be- 
come opaque, and after a time empty themselves into 
the bronchial tubes, and thus gradually destroy the 
substance of the lung. The causes of this disease are 
divided into remote and exciting: of the former, the 
most important is hereditary predisposition. It is not, 
however, an actual cause ot the disease; and hence there 
are many cases in which the children of consumptive 
parents do not fall a prey to this disease; but it renders 
those who are in that condition much more liable to be 
affected by the exciting causes. Whatever weakens the 
strength of the system, or interferes with the oxygena- 
tion of the blood, tends to the production of this diseuse, 
Hence living in bad air, insufficient and unwholesome 
food, and sedentary pursuits, tend to it. Among the 
more exciting canses, are exposure to cold or damp, 
especially after the body has been previously heated, 
intemperance of any kind, profuse evacuations, and ex- 
posure to the reception of dust into the lungs, as in the 
case of certain artificers, needle-pointers, stone-cutters, 
and the like. The earliest symptom of consumption 
that usually manifests itself is a short dry cough, ex- 
citing no particular attention, being attributed to a 
slight cold. It, however, continnes, and after a time 
increases in frequency, The breathing is more easily 
hurried by bodily motion, and the pulse becomes more 
frequent, particularly after meals and toward evening. 
Towards evening, there is also frequently experienced a 
slight degree of chilliness, followed by heat and noctur- 
nal perspirations. The patient becomes languid and 
indolent, and gradually loses strength. After a time, 
the congh becomes more frequent, and is particularly 
troublesome during the night, accompanied by an ex- 

ectoration of a clear frothy substance, which afterwards 

ecomes more copious, viscid, and opaque, and is most 
considerable in the morning; the sputa are often tinged 
with blood, or hemoptysis occurs in a more marked 
form, and to a greater extent. As the disease advances, 
the breathing and pulse become more hurried; the fever 
is greater, and the perspirations more regular and pro- 
fuse. The emaciation and weakness go on increasing, a 
pain is felt in some part of the thorax, which is in- 
creased by coughing, and sometimes becomes so acute 
as to prevent the patient from lying on the affected side, 
All the symptoms increase toward evening; the face is 
flushed; the palms of the hands und soles of the feet 
are affected with a burning heat; the feet and ankles 
begin to swell; and in the last stage of consumption 
there is nearly always profuse diarrhoea. The emaciation 
is extreme; the countenance assumes a cadaverons ap- 
pearance, the cheeks are prominent, the eyes hollow 
and languid. Usually the appetite remains entire till 
the end, and the patient flatters himself with the hope 
of a speedy recovery, often vainly forming distant pro- 
jects of interest or amusement, when death puts a 
period to his existence. Tubercular deposits are also 
usnally found in other organs of the body; the liver is 
enlarged and changes in appearance, and ulcerations 
occur in the intestines, the larynx, and trachea. These 
are so frequent and uniform as to lead to the belief that 
they form part of the disease. The constitutions that 
are most liable to its attack are generally characterized 
either by a mir. delicate, rosy complexion, fair hair, 
clear skin, and great sensibility, or by dark complexion, 
large features, thick and sallow skin, and heavy general 
expression. The development of the disease is preceded 
by a peculiar form of indigestion, Known as “ strumaus 
dyspepsia.” It is specially characterized by a dislike 
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of fatty food, sometimes also of sugar and alcohol, and is 
accompanied with heart-burn and acid eructations after 
taking food. Unlike inflammation, tubercles almost 
invariably commence at the apex of the lungs, and it is 
here that they are usually most advanced. In its earliest 
Stage, the further development of this dreadtul disease 
muy, in certain cases, be prevented by a skilful physi- 
cian; but where the disease is once established, little 
except palliation can be effected. Change of country, 
diet, habit, and occupation will sometimes seem to sus- 
pend its progress; it has also been checked by other 
diseases, and not unfrequently it lies dormant in females 
who breed quickly; but at a later period it again shows 
itself, and proceeds to its fatal end. The duration of 
this disease depends upon a great variety of circum- 
stances, and varies from a few months up to four, five, or 
More years; the average, however, may be taken at 
about two years; but many of the cases terminate 
fatally between the fourth and ninth month. The ques- 
tion as to whether phthisis becontagious has often been 
discussed, and medical men are by no means unanimous 
on the subject, The majority are probably in favor of 
its being non-contagious; though there are not wanting 
weight and uumbers on the other side, to which, indeed, 
the present writer believes that he has had evidence for 
adhering. At all events, no one should be allowed to 
sleep with a consumptive patient after the disease has 
fully manifested itself. 

Phthongometer, (thon-gém'e-ter,) n. jer. phthoggos, 
voice, and metron, measure.) A measure of vowel sounds, 

Phylac'tery, Phylac‘ter, n. r. phylaktérion, 
from phylassd, probably akin to Sansk. pal, or pal, to 
watch, to guard.) Any charm, spell, or amulet worn 
as a protection or preservative from danger or disease. 
—Among the Hebrews, a slip of parchment inscribed 
with some text of Scripture, worn by devout persons on 
the forehead, breast, or neck, as u mark of their religion. 
— Among the early Christians, a case for preserving the 
relics of the dead, 

Phyllis. (%.) The beautiful daughter of Sithon, 
King of Thrace, who, being betrothed to Demophoon on 
his return from the sack of Troy, fell into a langnish- 
ment because he did not return in due time from a 
journey, and died of grief, or, by some accounts, hanged 
herself in despair, upon which her body was changed 
into un almond-tree. 

. n. (Gr. phylion, a leaf, and lithos, a stone.) 
(Min) Same as OTTRELITE, q. v. 

Phyllium, a genus of Orthopterous insects, family 
Puasmide, natives of tropical countries, having wings 
extremely like leaves, not unly in color, but in the way 
in which they are ribbed and veined. The joints of the 
legs are also expanded in a leaf-like manner. 

PhyWlotaxis, n. [Gr. phyllon, a leaf, and taris, ar- 
rangement.) (Int.) The science of the arrangement 
of leaves on the stem. 

Phyl lam. Phyllo'dium, n. (Bot.) A term ap- 
plied to the petivle or leaf-stalk in the case of certain 
leafless plants, in which this part becomes so much de- 
veloped as to assume the appearance and perform the 
functions of a leaf. 

Phy'ma, n. (Gr., from phyo, I produce.) (d.) A 
slow, unsatisfactory suppuration; a-kind of carbuncle 
or boil, in which the cellular tissue is involved, but in 
consequence of the tardy action the abscess is a long 
time coming to maturity. 

Physa‘lia, n. (Zoöl.) A genus of acalephs, sub-order 
Stphonophore, containing the Portuguese man-of-war, 
P.arethusa,one 
of the most re- 
markable and 
best known of 
this group. It 
consists of a 
pearshaped 
und elegantly 
crested air-sac, 
floating lightly 
upon the sur- 
face of the wa- 
ter, and giving 
off from its un- 
der surface nu- 
merous long 
and varied ap- 
pendages. 
These append- 
ages are tho dif- 
ferent members 
of the commu— 
nity, and per- 
form different 
functions,some 
of them eating 
for the whole, 
others produc- 
ing medusa buds, and others being the locomotive 
members, — the latter having tentacles that stretch out 
behind the floating community even to the length of 30 
feet. The air-sac is 3 or 4 inches long, or more. It is 
found in the S. coast of the U. 8.— Tenney. 

Phys’alis, n. (Gr.] (Bot.) A genus of plants, order 
Solanacer. They are herbs, rarely shrubs, with axillary 
or supra -axillary flowers. P. viscosa, pubescens, or 
Pennsylvanica, the Yellow Henbane, or Ground-cherry, 
found in dry fields, roadsides, &c., has a stem more or 
less decumbent, about 1 foot high, often viscid as well as 
the whole plant; corolla twice us long as the calyx, 
greenish-yellow, with 5 brownish spots at base inside; 

uit yellow or orange-colored, not unpleasant to the 
taste, inclosed in the enlarged calyx. P. alkekengi, the 
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Winter-cherry, is a native of S. Europe, has the fruit red 
or reddish, and is cultivated for ornament, 
(Zoül.) One of the PHYSALIA, q. v. 

Phys'alite, n. (Gr. us, to blow.) (Min.) A 
course und almost opaque variety of topaz, which 
swells when heated. 

Phys’eter, n. (Gr., a blow-pipe.] (Zodl.) The CACHA- 
Lor. q. v. 

A kind of filtering apparatus. 

Physian’'thropy, u. [or physis, nature, and anthro- 
pos, man.) ‘The doctrinal philosophy of the diseases in- 
cidental to human life and their cure. 

Physic, (/izik,)n. (Gr. physikns, natural, from physis, 
nature.] The art of healing diseases, originally prac- 


tised Ly those who pretended to a special knowledge of 
nature and her powers. — Medicines or remedies for 
diseases, to be applied internally. — A cathartic ; a pur- 
gutive medicine ;—a term colloquially and popularly 


—v.a. To treat with physic; to purge the bowels with a 
cathartic. — To treat with remedies; to cure; to heal. 

Physical, ( fiztk-al,) d. Pertainiug to nature or nat- 
ural productions, or to material things, as opposed to 
things moral or imaginary; pertaining to the material 
part or structure of an organized being, particularly 
man; material; natural; as, a physical body, physical 
force. — Belonging, or having reference to physics; 
treating of, or pertuining to the causes and relations of 
natural phenomena: as, physical laws. — Perceptible to 
the senses ; corporeal ; external. 

P. Education, See GYMNASTICS. 

P. Geoyraphy. Au account of the earth in all its 
present relations to organic and inorganic nature. The 
organic subjects belonging to P. G. fall under the head- 
ings Zodlogy, Botany, and Ethnology. The history of 
the past, if inorganic, is Geology, if organic, Palwontology. 
Of other departments, Meteorology and Climate have ref- 
erence to the phenomena of the atmosphere, and Hy- 
drology to those of water. The remuinder will be con- 
sidered in a general way in the present article, and de- 
tails will be found under various headings here desig- 
nated. Descriptive geology does not come within the 
scope of the present undertaking ; and the astronomical 
problems, of which there are several that bear on the 
subject, are considered independently. Under the term 
P. G., limited us above, are included accounts of the va- 
rious phenomena of the land. Thus, the distribution of 
the land, the form of the land, the division of the land 
into continents and islands, the mountains, table-lands, 
plains, and vail-ys of the larger tracts, aud the various 
details connecting these, are discussed in distinct arti- 
cles. P. G. regards the human race and human inter- 
ests in their relations to external nature only. P. G. is 
the history of the earth in its material organization, as 
a planet, in so fur as it affects and is affected by other 
bodies of the solar system; as a mass of mixed mineral 
matter, of which the external crust is varied in its com- 
position, and is subject to certain mechanical and chem- 
ical changes, which modify its condition and fitness for 
life; as the seat of vegetable and animal organization, 
infinitely varied, and all adapted to the circumstances in 
which they are placed. As a science including many 
departments, P. G. has risen into great importance 
within a comparatively brief period, and it is not easy 
to over-estimate its importance. It is, above all, the 
only fitund reasonable introduction to geology, for both 
the organic and inorganic world are undergoing great 
change around us, and the history of this change 
is the clue to those other and greater changes that 
have brought about the existing condition of things, 

Phys‘icalist, n. A believer in the theory that human 
thought, action, volition, &c., are governed by the phys 
ical constitution of man. 

Phys’ically, adv. Naturally; according to nature; 
by natural power or the operation of natural laws. 

Physician, (JH . n. [Fr. physicien ; It. fisico, 
from Gr. phystkos.} ‘Primarily, one who investigated 
nature and its laws; a naturalist. 


—Specifically, a person skilled in the art of healing; one 


whose protession is to prescribe medicines for physical 
diseases. 


—One who heals moral diseases. 


(Zaw.) A person who has received the degree of 
doctor of medicine from an incorporated institution ; 
one lawfully engaged in the practice of medicine. 
Although the P. is civilly and criminally responsible 
for his conduct while discharging the duties of his pro- 
fession, he is in no sense a warrantor or insurer of a 
favorable result, without an express contract to that 
effect. Every person who offers his services to the pub- 
lic generally impliedly contracts with the employer 
that he is in possession of the necessary ordinary skill 
and experience which are possessed by those who prac- 
tise or profess to understand the art or science, and 
which are generally regarded by those most conversant 
with the profession as necessary so qnality one to en- 
gage in such business successfully. This ordinary skill 
may differ according to locality and the means of in- 
formation. The physician's responsibility is the same 
when he is negligent as when he lacks ordinary skill, 
although the measure of indemnity and punishment 
may be different. In England,a P. cannot maintain an 
action for his fees for anything done as P. either while 
attending to or prescribing for a patient; but a distinc- 
tion is taken when he acts as a surgeon or in any other 
capacity than that of a P., and in such cases an action 
for fees will be sustained. All acts of u P. ns such are 
considered strictly honorary. and therefore without com- 
Ta 0 except when there exists an express contract. 

n this country, the various states have statutory enact- 
ments regulating the collection of fees and the practice 
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of medicine. In some of the states, as Georgia, Alabama, 
Missouri, &c., a nondicensed P. cannot recover for pro- 
fessional services. 

Physicist, ( fizi-sist,) n. One versed in the science of 
physics. 

Physicolog’ic, n. [Gr. physikos, physical, and Eng. 
logic.) Logic interpreted or demonstrated by natural 
philosophy. 

Physicological, a. Relating to physicologic. 

Phys’'ico-mathemat'ies, n. sing. Mixed mathe 
matics, See MATHEMATICS. 

Phys’ico-philos’‘ophy, n. The philosophy of 


hiysics or nature. 


| Phys’ico-theol’ogy, n. Theology illustrated by nat- 


ural philosophy. 

Physics, (fiz’iks,) n. sing. [Fr. physique; Gr. hē, 
physiké.| The science of nature. In modern language, 
however, the term has a less general signification than 
its derivation implies. Nature signifying the assem- 
blage of all the bodies of the universe, the science of 
nature, comprefhends every species of knowledge, which 
regurds the external world. But bodies may be studied 
under three different points of view; they may be ex- 
amined with relation to their different properties, with 
relation to their constituent parts, and with relation to 
their appearances and exterior qualities. Then these 
distinct views give rise to the three great divisions of 
natural science; namely, chemistry, physics, and natural 
history. Physics has for its object the theory of the 

roperties of bodies and the motions of masses; chem- 
stry studies the motion of their elementary principles, 
and natural history observes their physiognomy or 
external appearance, 

Physiognom’ic, Physiognom'ical, a Be- 
longing or relating to physiognomy. 

Physiog’nomist, Physiog’nomer, n. One 
who is skilled in physiognomy. — One who tells fortunes 
by observations of the lineaments of the face. n 

Physiog'nomy,n. (Sometimes written physiognom- 
ics.) (Or. physiognōmia— physis. and gnd-mé, from 
gigndské, gnönui, to know.] The art or science of judg- 
ing of a person’s nature or character by his outward 
look, especially by his facial features and characteris- 
tics. That the mental character of an individual tends 
to stamp itself upon the countenance there can be little 
doubt; though it is very difficult, or perhaps impossible, 
to lay down any fixed rules upon the subject. In the 
ordinary business of life, all men are more or less in- 
fluenced by the belief that the character and disposition 
of a person may, in some measure, be judged of by his 
physical appearance, and more particularly by his fea- 
tures; and none have more confidence in this way of 
judging than those who have most frequent occasion to 
act upon it. Young children are also striking physiog- 
nomists, and it is very remarkable how very eurly they 
manifest likings and dislikings to individuals, judging 
intuitively, as they must do, from their appearance an 
manner. Certain feelings and passions of the mind 
manifest themselves by certain expressions of the face; 
and as these come to be frequently indulged in, they 
come to give a permanent cast to the countenance, 
Where these passions are of a bad or gross nature, most 
people endeavor to conceal them; and hence the diffi- 
culty of laying down rules that will apply to every case, 
Some persons, too, muy receive a peculiar expression of 
countenance from their mts, or they may uncon- 
sciously acquire it from the imitation of others; all of 
which causes tend to interfere with all attempts to 
raise physiognomy to the rank of a science. The great 
writer on this subject is Lavater, to whose curious and 
interesting work we would refer those who wish for 
further information on this subject. 

Art of foretelling the future fortunes of individuals by 
the lineaments of the face. 

Physiog’notype, n. [Gr. physiogndmonia, phystog- 
nomy, and typos, type.) An apparatus used in taking 
casts of the human countenance. 

Physiog’raphy, n. [Gr. physis, nature, and gra- 
phein, to write.) A description of nature. 

Physiologic, Physiolog‘ical, a. Pertaining, 
or having reference to physiology. 

Physiolog'ically, adv. According to the princi- 

les of physiology. 

Physiologist, n. (Also written physiologer.) One 
who is versed in the science of physiology; one who 
treats of physiology. z r 

[es physiologie; Gr. physiologia— 

physis, and logos, discourse.) Literally, the doctrine 
or science of nature, comprehending a knowledge of all 
the physical and natural sciences; and this was the 
meaning which it originally bore. But as these, in 
course of time, came to be more particularly studied, 
they received distinct names, as physics, or natural phi- 
losophy, chemistry, astronomy, zodlogy, geology, Kc. 

To the science which treats of the functions of living 

beings, the term P. is still applied, though its meaning 

is becoming more and more restricted as its various 
branches become better defined. It is divided into ani- 
mal, or comparative P., which treats of animals, and 
human P., which deals with man. By H, as at present 
used, is generally understood the science of the different 
functions of which life is the manifestation; i. e., of cir- 
culation, nutrition, excretion, respiration, sensation, 
muscular contraction, digestion, absorption., genera- 
tion; with other subordinate faculties, us the mainte- 
nance of equable temperature, the production of vocal 
sounds, the mental phenomena. To explain these funo- 
tions, we must first know the instruments by which 
they are performed: secondly, the matters which they 
attract, those which they reject, and the nature of that 
which remains; thirdly, by what forces these matters 
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are transported, attracted, retained, and rejected; and 
finally, the nature of the stimuli appropriate to each 
part, aud the mode in which such part reacts when 
stimulated. 

Physiology, ( Vegetable). See BOTANY. 

Physique, (/¢’2¢4,) n. [Fr.] The natural or physi- 
cal constitution of a person ; us, a man of powerful phy- 
siqur, 

Physog'rades, n. pl. [Gr. physis, and Lat. gradior, 
I proceed.) (Zul.) A group of Acaleplue. comprehend- 
ing those which swim by means of air-bladders. 

Physomyc’etes, n. (Hot.) An order or group of 
Fungales, including those whose spores are surrounded 
by a vesicular veil, or sporangium. 

Physoste’gia, n. [Gr. %u, a bladder, and stege, a 
covering; from the inflated corollas.) (Hat.) A genus 
of plants, order Lamiacee. The Lion’s Heart, P. Vir- 
giniana, is a beautiful plant, native in Peona., S. and W. 
States, und often adorning our gardens, where it spreads 
rapidly. It is 2-3 feet high, very smooth, dark green; 
stem square, thick, rigid; leaves opposite, closely ses- 
sile; flowers in 4-rowed spikes, numerous, dense; corolla 
pale purple, about an inch loug, spotted inside, blossom- 
ing in August. — Wood. 

Physostig’ma, n. (Bot.) A genus of planta, order 
Hatlutgrit. See CALABAR-BEAN, 

Phytelephas, ( /i-tel’e-fus,) n. [Gr. phyton, a plant, 
and elephas, eleplaut, because it affords a milk which 
hardens into a substance like ivory.] (Bot.) A genus 
of trees, order Pulmucee. The hard albumen of the 
seed of P. macrocarpa constitutes the vegetable ivory 
of commerce; it is extensively used by turners, The 
fruit which contains the seed presents some resemblance 
to a negro’s hend. 

Phytiv’orous, a. [Gr. phyton, and Lat. vorare, to 
devour.] Subsisting on plants or herbage; as, a phy- 
tiverous animal. 

Phytochemistry, Phytoch'imy. n. [Gr. phy- 
ton, and Fr. chimie, chemistry.) The chemistry of plants. 

Phy tocrene, (fi't-kreen,) n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, 
order Artocarpacer. The species are termed water- 
Vines, on acconnt of the large quantity of watery juice 
they yield when wounded. By many botanists this 
genus is considered to constitute a distinct natural 
order, called Phytocrenacee. The plants are climbing 
shrubs, natives of the West Indies, with dichlamydeous 
unisexual flowers, and seeds with a large quantity of 
albnmen. 

Phytogeny, (ca,) n. [dr. phyton, and genein, to 
produce.) The doctrine of the generation of plants. 

Phytogeog’raphy, n. [Gr. phyton, gë, earth, and 

ruphein, to describe.) The geography of plants. 

Phytoglyphy, n. [Gr. phyton, and glyphein, engrav- 
ing.] Nature-painting. See NATURE. 

Phytog'raphy, n. ([Gr. phyton, and graphein, to 
write.] The art or science of describing plants system- 
atically. — A description of plants. 

Phytolacea’cer, n. pl. Ur. phyton, and lakha, gum- 
lac.) (Bot.) The Phytolacca fam., an order of plants, 
alliance Chenopodales. Diau, Separate flat sepals, sta- 
mens alternate with the sepals, and one or several car- 
pels. Herbs or under-shrubs. Leaves alternate, entire, 
exstipulate. Flowers perfect, racemose. Calyx 4-5- 
parted. Ovary superior: styles and stigmas distinct, 
and equal in number to the carpels. Fruit dry or suc- 
culent, each carpel of which it is composed containing 
Lascending seed; embryo curved round mealy albumen, 
with radicle next the hilum, The plants of this order 
are natives principally of America, India, and Africa. 
The most noteworthy of them is Phytolacca decandra, 
commonly called poke, or pocan. Its roots are emetic 
and purgative. Its ripe berries have been used medici- 
nally in chronic rheumatism and syphilitic affections, 
Its young shoots are sometimes boiled and eaten as 
asparagus. 

Phy’tolite, n. [Gr. phyton, a plant, and lithos, stone. ] 
A fossil plant or vegetable. 

Phytolitholgy, n. [dr. phyton, a plant, lithos, 
stone, and logos, treatise.] That department of science 
which treats of fossilized plants. 

Phytology, n. (Gr. phyton, a plant, from phyd, to 
grow, and os, discourse.) A discourse or treatise on 
plants; a description of the kinds and properties of 

lants; botany. 

Phy'ton, n. (Gr., a plant.] (Bot.) A name used to 
designate the pieces which, by their repetition theoreti- 
cally, make up a plant, as a joint of stem with its leaf 
or pair of leaves. — Worcester.» 

Phyton'omy, Phyton’ymy, n. [Gr phyton, and 
namas, law.] The science of the origin and growth of 


lants. 
Phy Coun 


n. [Gr. phyton, pathos, disease, 
and logos, discourse. 


An account of diseases peculiar 
to plants, 


Phytoph'agous, (-tof’a-gus,) a. [Gr. phyton, and 
phagein, to eat.) Subsisting on plants. 

Phytozo’a, n. pl. of Puytozoon. [Gr. hen, and 
20% m, an animal.) A term almost corresponding to 
SPERMATOZOA, g. v. 

Pi, Pie, n. (Typog.) A mass of printers’ types con- 
fusedly mixed or unsorted. 

Piac’aba, n. (Bol.) See LBOPOLDINIA. 

Piacenza, (anc. Placentia,) ( pe-a-chen’za,) a fortified 
city of N. Italy, cap. of a prov. of same name, at the 
junction of the Po and the Trebbia, 37 m. W.N.W. of 
Parma, and 37 m. S. E. of Milan. Manuf. Silk stuffs, 
woollens, hosiery, hats, and earthenware. Pop. 39,318. 

Piac'ular, Piac’ as, a. [Lat. piacu/aris, from 
pio, to appease.] Expiatory; atoning; having power 
to atone. 

~—BRecuiring expiation; criminal; atrociously bad. 
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Pi'a Ma'ter. n. [Lat., tender mother.] (Anat.) The 
innermost membrane of the brain, which, dipping into 
all the convolutions or lobes of the braiu, protects and 
supports the organ in every direction. 

Pianis‘simo, a. (It, superl. of piano.) (Mus.) Very 
soft; —a direction to perform a certain movement in the 
gentlest manner. 

Pianist, n. A performer on the pianoforte. 

Pia'no, a. (It.} (Mus.) Soft; a direction to a musical 
perfurmer to diminish the volume of tone in certain 
places. > 

Pia’no, Pia'noforte, n. [It. piana, soft, and forte, 
strong. (Mus.) A stringed instrument of the keyed 
species. Its name, signifying soft and loud, was probu- 
bly given to it to distinguish it from the harpsichord 
and spinet, in which no lightness of touch could lessen 
the strength of the sound produced, from the quills 
always striking the strings with equal force: whereas, 
in the J, the strings are put in vibration by means of 
small hammers connected by levers with the key or 
finger-board, which hammers quit the string directly it 
is struck, a damper falling down upon it the moment 
the finger quits the key. The invention of the piano- 
forte is ascribed to a German named Schroeder, who 
lived at the beginning of the last centur, Within the 
present century this instrument has received many use- 
ful and valuable improvements; so that it may now be 

arded as, next to the organ, the noblest and 

ant instrument in the whole compass of musi- 
cal practice. The P. is made in three distinctive forms: 
the grand, or concert-grand, the square, and the upright; 
in the first two, the strings run horizontally; in the 
third, vertically or obliquely upward, Of these, the 
upright is the form most common in England, the 
square in this country. The square P, of the U. States 
incontestably surpass jn Senner aud perfection 
of tone those of any other country. No essential im- 
provements in the pianoforte lave been made in 
Europe during the pas years. The U. S. now far out- 
strips Europe in the manufacture, and possesses the 
two largest establishments in the world. 

Pian’ograph, n. [Gr. gruphein, to write.) ( Mus.) 
A machine which, attached to a pianoforte, trauscribes, 
on paper prepured for the purpose, anything played by 
the pianist. — Webster. 

Piano’sa, an island of the Mediterranean, 10 m. W. of 
Cape Elba. It is 31% m. long, and 2) broad. It formed 
part of the territory of Elba. 

Pi‘arists, BRETHREN OF THE PIOUS SCHOOLS, or SCOLOPINI, 
a religious congregation founded at Rome in 1599 for the 
education of the poor, was patronized by Paul V. in 
1617, and was approved as a religious order by Gregory 
XY. in 1621. 

Pias’sava, n. (Bot.) See LEOPOLDINIA. 

Pias“ tre, n. [Fr.; It. and Sp. piastra.] An Italian 
coin of variable value, generally worth about 50 cents; 
also, a Spanish coin, equal to the American dollar. 

Piatt, (pi’at,) iu Ilinois, an E. central co.; area, abont 
270 sq.m. Rivers. North Fork of Sangamon River, and 
some less important streams. Surface, mostly level; 
soil, fertile. Cap. Monticello. 

Piatt, in Pennsylvania, a township of Lycoming co.; 

op, abt. 463. 

Piauhy. a N.E. prov. of Brazil, bordering on the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. It lies between Lat. 2° 42’ and 11° 20 8., 
and Lon. 40° 30’ and 47 Ww. Area, about 82,595 sq. m. 
Surface, an elevated plain, bounded on all sides but the 
N. and N.W. by mountains; soil, not very fertile, but 
adapted to pasturage. Cap. Parahyba. Pop. abt. 255.000. 

Pia vel, a river of Italy, rising in the Alps near Lienz. 
and after a S. E course of 125 m. flowing into the Adri- 
atic, 22 m. E. N. E. of Venice. 

Piaz’za,n. [It.] An open area surrounded by build- 
ings; a square. 

Piazza, a town of Italy, prov. of Caltanisetta, 18 m. 
E. S. E. of Caltanisetta. Manuf. Woollen cloth and caps. 
Pop. 14,551. 

Pi'ca, n. (Zoll.) A genus of birds, order Insessores ; 
the Magpie, q. v. 

(Med.) A depravation of taste which causes the pa- 
tient to desire substances which are noxious or not eat- 
able. — Dunglison, 

(Print.) A kind of printing-type of two sizes, Small 
Pica, und Pica, the former of which is next in size 
above Long Primer. 


This line is printed in Pica. 
And this line in Small Pica. 


Pi’ca, sometimes Tica, a river in the extreme S. of Peru, 
rises in the Andes, and flows S. W. into the Pacific 
Ocean. Its estuary is called Pica Bay. 

Picador'. u. [Sp.] See BULL-FIGHT. 

Picamar’, n. | Lat. piz, picis, pitch, and amarus, bit- 
ter.] (em.) The bitter principle of tar. 

Piec’ardy, an old prov. of the N. W. of France, now 
forming the dept. of Somme, and part of the depts. of 
Oise, Aisne, Pas-de-Calais, and Yonne, 

Picaroon’, n. (Sp. picaron; It. piccaro, from picare, 
to plunder.) One who pickeers or plunders, particularly 
a wrecker; a pirate; a corsair; a sea-rover. 

Picayune’, n. The Spanish half-real, a silver coin 
equal to 64 cents. The term is of common use in 
Louisiana, 

Picayune’, in Minois, a village of Warren co., abt. 45 
m. N. E. of Nauvoo. 

Picendil ly. u. A street of London, Eng., so called 
from a ruff or collar of points like spear-heads, worn 
in the time of James J. 

Pie’calilli,n. A kind of mixed East India pickle, 
made of vegetables and hot spices. 
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Piccini, Nicol, (pe-che’ne,) a celebrated Italian mu- 
sical composer, B. ut Bari, 1728; went to Paris in 1776, 
where a spirited contest was maintained fur years be- 
tween Gluck and him. His principal operas are Roland, 
Atys, Iphigenia in Tauris, und Dido. D. at Passy, near 
Paris, 1800. 

Piccolo, u. [It., small.] (Mus.) An octave flute. 

Piccolomini, (Di Ko- mene, ) the name of a noble 
family of Sienna, who, in 1538, succeeded the Petrucci 
as chief of the republic. Their power was but short- 
lived, however, for in 1541 they were deposed at the in- 
stance of Spain. This family has given two popes, Pius 
II. and III., and a celebrated imperialist general, Octa- 
vius P., who chiefly distinguished himself during the 
Thirty Years’ War. 

Pichegru, CHARLES, ( peezh’groo,) a French general, B. 
at Arbois, 1761, of humble parents, but receiving a good 
education under the monks of his native town, he en- 
tered the army, and rose to be sergeant. The revolu- 
tion elevated him to the rauk of general, aud, in 1794, 
he succeeded General Hoche in the command of the 
army of the north. He shortly after relieved Landau, 
and compelled the English to evacuate the Netherlands, 
He next marched into Holland, of which he made a 
complete conquest, and, in 1797, was elected a member 
of the Legislative body; but his opposition to the Direc- 
tory, und his speeches in favor of the royalist emigrants, 
occasioned an accusation against him as designing to 
restore royalty, He was ordered without trial to be 
trausported to Cayenne, from whence he escaped to 
England, where he remained till the spring of 1804, 
when he returned to Paris, was again apprehended and 
sent to the Temple; three weeks afterwards he was 
found strangled in his bed, 

Pichin’echa, a volcano of Ecuador, S. America, in the 
W. Cordillera of the Andes, abt. 11 m. W. N. W. of Quito; 
height, 15,924 feet. 

Pic/idse, u. pl. (Zoll.) A family of birds, order Scan- 
sores. See Woobp ECKE R. 

Pick, v.a. [A.S.pycan; Ger. picken ; Sp. picar; Gr. 
prké, to pull or pluck out.] To pierce; to peck or strike 
with the Lill or benk ; to puncture ; to open by a pointed 
instrument; to pull or separate with the teeth, beak, or 
claws; as, to pick a lock. to pick oakum, &c.— To pull 
off or pluck with the fingers something that grows or 
adheres to another thing; to separate by the hand; as, 
to pick fruit from a tree. To clean by the teeth, fingers, 
or claws, or by a small instrument, by separating some- 
thing that adheres; as, to pick one’s teeth, to pick the 
meat from a bone.—To take up suddenly; to take 
away by a rapid or unexpected movement; to steal by 
taking out with the fingers or hands; as, our riflemen 
picked off the enemy’s officers, to pick a pocket, &c. — 
To choose; to select; to cull; — frequently before out; 
as, he was picked out for the duty; — hence, to cause or 
seek industriously; to get into; as, to pick a quarrel. 
—To gather here and there; to collect; to bring to- 
gether ; — frequently with up. 

This fellow picks up wit as pigeons peas.” —Shaks, 
To pick a hole in one’s coat, to cavil ; to find fault. 

—v.n. To eat slowly or by morsels: to nibble. — To do 
anything nicely or leisurely, or by attending to small 
things. — To pilfer; to steal. 

—n. [Fr. pique; W. pig; D. pik.) A sharp-pointed tool 
for digging, loosening, or removing in small quantities, 
as stones, earth, &c.: u pickaxe.—A sharp-pointed ham- 
mer used in dressing stones. — A tooth-pick.— Choice ; 
selection; right of selection; as, to take one's pick. 

(Typoy.) Foul matter which collects on printing 
types from bad ink and other causes. 

Pick’aninny, n. [Perbaps from Sp. picade niño.) A 
negro or mulatto infant. (Southern States.) 

Pick’apack, adv. In the manner of a pack. (Vulgar.) 

Pick’/away, in Olio, a S. central co.; area, abt. 510 
sq.m. Rivers. Scioto River, and Darby, Deer, and Wal- 
nut creeks. Surface, mostly level; soil, remarkably 
fertile, eapecially that of the Pickaway Plains, abt. 3m. 
8. of Circleville, which is said to be the richest in the 
State. Cap. Circleville. Pop. abt. 35,000.—A township 
of the above co.; pop. abt. 1,700. 

Pick pack, a. On the back; as, mounted pickback. 

w.) 
Picked, (pikt,)a. Sharp; having a point. 
Pick’edness, n. The state or quality of being picked. 


Pickeer’, Piqueer’, v. a. [From It. picare, to plun- 
der.) To pirate; to pillage; to rob. — To make a flying 
skirmish, as soldiers. 

Pick’ens, in Alabama, a W. co., adjoining Mississippi; 
area, abt. 1,020 sq.m. Rivers. Tombigbee and Sipsey 
rivers, Surface, undulating or hilly; sotl, fertile. Cap. 
Carrollton. Pop. abt. 25,000. 

Pickens, in Georgia, a N. co.; area, abt. 300 aq. m. 
Rivers, Etowah River, and several smaller streams. 
Surface, hilly or mountainous; soil, in some parts fer- 
tile. Cap. Jasper. Pop. abt. 5,500. 

Pickens, in S. Carolina, an extreme N. W. district, ad- 
joining N. Carolina on the N., und Georgia on the W.; 
area, abt. 1,060 sq. m. Rivers. Tugaloo, Chattooga, 
Saluda, and Kiowee rivers. Surface, much diversified, 
and in some parts mountainous. The Blue Ridge forns 
a portion of the N.W. boundary, and Table-Rock Moun- 
tain, in the N. part, is 4,000 feet high. Soil, generally 
fertile. Cup. Pickens Court-Honse. 

Pickens, (Fort.) Seo PENSACOLA Bay. 

Picker, n. One who picks or culls; as, a picker of 
cotton. 

(Mech.) A machine for separating fibrous substances ; 
as, a wool-picker. — A pickaxe; an instrument to pick 
or separate with,—One who instigates a quarrel be- 
tween bimself and another. 


Pick’erel, n. (Dim. of Prxs.g.v.\ (Zodl.) See Pixs 
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Pick erel Fake, in Minnesota, a township of Free- 
born e.; 

Pick’ering, a town of England, co. of York, 18 m. 8. 
W. of Whitby; pop. 4,300. 

Pick’ering Creek, in Pennsylvania, flows into the 
Schuy!kill River from Chester co. 

Pickerington, in Okio, u post- village of Fairfield co., 
abt. 15 m. S. E. of Columbus. 

Pick’et, „ Fr. piquet, from piquer, to pierce.) (Forttf.) 
A stake sharpened or pointed, used in laying out ground, 
to mark any required point. — A narrow board pointed, 
used in making a fence; a paling. 

(l.) A guard posted in front of an army, to give 
notice of the approach of the enemy; — otherwise culled 
outlying picket. —A game at cards. Same us PIQUET, 
9. v. — A mode of punishment wherein the offender 
stands on a pointed stake. 


r. a. To fortify with pointed stakes. — To inclose or 
fence with narrow-pointed boards. — To fasten to a 
picket or stake stuck in the ground, as a horse. 

Pick’et-fenee,n. A fence made with pickets or 
palings. 

Pick’et-guard, n. (.) A guard consisting of 
both infantry and cavalry, kept in readiness for im- 
mediate service in the event of a surprise from an 
enemy; an inlying picket. 

Pick ing. n. The act of plucking; selecting; gather- 
ing; gleuning. vat which is left to be picked, gleaned, 
or gathered cotton-piekings. -The ground shells 
of oysters used in making garden-walks,—A bard-burned 
brick.—Act of pilfvring: also, the thing or things stolen; 
as, pickings and stealings. 

Pickle, (%.) n. [Du. pekel; Ger. pokel, pickle.] 
Brine; a solution of salt and water, or any kind of salt 
or acid liquor in which fish, flesh, or other substances 
are preserved.—A vegetable or fruit preserved in pickle. 
— A state or condition of difficulty or disorder ;— in 
contempt or ridicule. — An impish or mischievous child; 
as, a little pickle. 

—v.a. To preserve in brine or pickle; as, pickled cucum- 
bers. — To season in pickle; as, a pickled tongue. — To 
imbue highly with anything bad; as, a pickled cheat.— 
To prepare by imitation and sell as genuine; — said of 
copies of paintings by the Old Masters. — To subject to 
a chemical process during muuulacture ; — said of pins, 
needles, &c. 

Pick’le-herring, n. [Du. pekelharing; Ger. pickel- 
hiring.) A jack-pudding; a merry-andrew; a zany; a 
bulleon, 

Piel lock. u. A poiuted instrument for opening locks 
without the key.— A person who picks locks, — A de- 
scription of superior wool. 

Pick’penny, n. A sharper; a person who cheats. 

Pick’'pocket, n. One who steals from the pocket of 


| Pict'urable, a. 


another. 

Pick’purse,n. A pickpocket; one who steals a purse 
from the pocket of another. 

Pick’sy, n. Same as Pix v, q. v. 

Pick'wick, n. A sharp-pointed irz7srument for pick- 
ing the wick of a lamp.— In England, a common penny 
cigar;—named after Pickwick, tha hero of one of 
Dickens’ novels. 

Pic'nic, u. [Fr. piquenique, from piquer, to stick, and 
nique, a small coin.) Originally, an entertainment at 
which each person contributed some dish or article for 
the general table; now, entertainment carried with 
them by a party on an excursion of pleasure into the 
country, and also the party itself. — A kind of small 
sweet biscuit. 

Dr. n. To go on a picnic. 

Pico, (pe’ko,) n. Sp.] Tue peak or pointed head of a 
mountain. 

Pico, a mountainons island of the Azores, near the W. 
coast of Africa; Lat. 38° 28° N., Lon, 28° 25’ W. Area, 
25 P sq. m. Its highest peak is 7,613 feet. Its sides are 
covered with vineyards and varied cultivation, Chief | 
towns. Lagos, Magdalena, and San Bocco. Pop. 38,090. 

Picotec’, n. (t.) See DIANTHUS 

Picquet, (piet) n. Same as PIQUET, g. v. 

Pi'era,n. [Lat.; Gr. pikros, sharp, Vitter.) ( Med.) Pow- 
der of aloes with canella. — Dunglison. 

Picras’ma, or Picrv’na, n. [Gr. pikros, bitter.] 
( Bot.) A genus of plants, order Simarubacese, The spe- 
cies P. ecelsu, a native of Jamaica, yields the officinal 
quassia-wood of the Materia Medica. It is much used 
asa tonic. febrifuge, and stomachic. It is said to be 
largely employed by dishonest brewers as a substitute 
for hops. Cups formed of quassia-wood are used to im- 
part agreeable bitter to liquids which have been allowed 
to remain iu them for some time. An infusion of quassia, 
sweetened with sugar, is much used as a fly-poison, 
The active properties of quassia-wood are due chiefly to 
the presence of an intensely bitter crystalline substance 
called quassin. In Jamaica, the plant is known as the 
bitter-ash or bitter-wood.—See Quassia. 

Pi’crate, or CARBAZOTATE, n. (Chem.) A compound 
of picric or carbazotic acid with a base. 

P of potash. A salt of a beautiful yellow color, crys- 
tallizing into prismatic needles, and possessing a bril- 
liant reflexion, It is insoluble in alcohol, but soluble in 
about 260 parts of water at 15°, or 14 parts of boiling 
water. Heated with care, it becomes orange-red ut the 
temperature of 3009, but, on cooling, it assumes its 
original color Heated to 310°, it detonates with vio- 
lence. New explosive powders, almost entirely composed 
of picrate of potash, and nitrate of potash, have been 
used in the Franco-Prussian war of 1870 with the most 
appalling effect. 

Pic’rie Acid, u. (Chem.) See CARBAZOTIC ACID. 


Picris, n. (ir, a bitter plant resembling lettuce.) 
(Bot.) A genus of plants order Asterucca, 
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Pic’romel, n. [Fr., from Gr. pikros, and meli, honey.] 
(Chem.) A peculiar substance, of a sweetish- bitter 
taste, which exists in bile. 

Picrophar c'olite, n. [Gr. pikros, pharmakon, 
drug, aud lithos, stone.) (n.) A native hydrated 
arseniate of lime and magnesia, with a large excess of 
magnesia. 

Pic rophyll, Pieroph'yllite, n. [Or. pikros, and 
phulton, leaf.) (Min.) An altered Augite, occurring in 
dark-grayish-green foliated-flbrous matters, resembling 
serpentine in appearance, 

Pic’rosmine, . Gr. zi. and osmé, odor.) (Min.) 
A hydrated silicate of magnesia, named from the bitter 
argillaceous odor which it yields when breathed upon, 

Picrotox’ime. (Chem.) See Coccutus INDICUS. 

Piet ish, a. Relating, or pertaining to the Picts. 

Pic'ton, a town, cap. of Prince Edward co., prov. of 
Ontario, abt. 40 m. S. S. E. of Kingston, It has an active 
trade, 

Pictorial, a. [Late Lat. pictorius, from Lat. pictor, u 
painter,| Pertaining to pictures; illustrated by pic- 
tures; forming pictures or engravings. 

Picto’rially. ede. By pictures; iu n pictorial manner. 

Pictou, a seaport-town of Nova Scotia, cap. of a co. of 
same name, at the head of Pictou harbor, 85 m. E. of 
Halifax; pop. 3,500, Pop. of co. (1881) 35.536. 

Picts, n. pl. (Hist.) The Picts, or the painted, so 
called from their custom of painting their bodies, are 
regarded as a Scythian tribe which landed in Ireland 
about the time of the first peopling of the British isl- 
ands, and, being expelled thence, settled inthe northern 
partsof Britain. Everything connected with the his- 
tory of the Picts has been made a matter of controversy, 
aud even the existence of such a people has been con- 
tested, 

That may be painted or pictured. 

Piet'ural, a. Reluting to pictures. 

Picture, (pik yur,) n. (Lat. pictura, from pingo, pic- 
tus, to paint.) That which is painted; a likeness drawn 
in colors; hence, any graphic representation, — The art 
of painting. (n.) — Any resemblance, representation, or 
image that, by its likeness, vividly recalls some other 
thing; as, the boy is the picture of his father. 

(Note. Picture is sometimes employed in the form of 
certain selfexplaining compounds; as, picture-book, 
picture-gallery, picture-cleaner, &.) 

—v.a. To paint a resemblance of; to represent; to form 
or present an ideal likeness ot. 

Pict'ure-frame, n. The frame which is placed 
around a picture to make it appear to advantage. 

Picturesque, (-(sk,) a. [Fr. pittoresque Lat. pictura, 
a picture.] In the strict sense of the word, all objects 
which afford tit combinations of form and color for the 
imitation of the painter, are called picturesque, In lit- 
erary composition, this term is applied to astyle which 
represents objects and events in such a manner as to 
call up vivid impressions of visible reality. Commonly, 
however, the word is employed by many writers to de- 
note such natural objects as have a somewhat rugged 
appearance, in contradistinetion to those objects which 
have a sublime or beautiful character. Thus, among 
trees, not the smooth young beech, nor the fresh aud 
tender ash, but the rugged oak or knotty wych-elm, is 2. 
Among animals, the ass is generally thought to be more 
P. than the horse; and among horses, it is the wild 
and rough forester, or the worn-out cart-horse, to which 
that title is applied. In our own species, objects merely 
P. are to be found among the wandering tribes of gip- 
sies and beggars. Such objects are neither beautiful 
nor sublime; but are, nevertheless, endowed with qual- 
ities of their own, which are not only highly suited to 
the painter and his art, but attractive also to the rest 
of mankind whose minds have been at all cultivated or 
improved; and to such objects the term P. ought to be 
exclusively applied. 

Pieturesque'ly, adv. Ina picturesque manner. 

Picturesque’ness, n. The state or quality of being 
picturesque. 

Picturize, (pikt’yur-iz,) v. a. To form into or repre- 
sent by pictures; to embellish with pictures. 

Pie’ul, Pee’ul, or Pee’al, n. [Malay pikul, a man's 
burden.) In China and the E. Indies, a weight of 13314 
pounds. 

PId dle, v.n. To urinate; — a childish word. 

Pid‘dler, n. One who piddles. 

Pid’dling, a. Trivial; insignificant. 

Pie, ( pi.) n. Ir. pi, or pie. An article of food, con- 
sisting of paste Unked with something in it or under it, 
as apple, minced-meat, &c. 

—(Fr.: Lut. pica.) (Zoöl.) The MAGPIE, g. v. 

( Printing.) Same as PI, q. v. 

Pie. un. [V. pi and pia; Ir. and Gael. piogh; Fr. pie; 
Lat. pica, a magpie; Sansk. pika, the Indian cuckoo.) 
(Anl.) Same as PICA, g. v. 

(Feel.) See Pica, 

Pie’bald, a. Of varions colors; diversified in color; 
mottled ; as, a piebald horse. 

Piece, u. [Fr.; L. Lat. pecia, petia, a fragment; It. pezzo, 
a bit, piece.) A part or portion of anything separated 
from the whole in any manner; a share; a fragment. — 
A part of anything, though not separated, or separated 
only in idea; as, a piece of information. — An individual 
article; a portion of a thing considered as distinct from 
other things of the same kind or class; a definite per- 
formance; a single effort; — particularly a literary or 
artistic composition; as, a piece of poetry or music, u 
piece of statnary.— A musket, gun, or cannon; as, a 
piece of artillery, a fowling-piece. — A coin; ns, a fonr- 

enny piece. — An individual person — sometimes used 
n contempt. 
‘*Thy mother was a piece of virtue.“ aks. 
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Apiece, piece by piece; singly. “Creatures who had 
only one eye and one car apiece.” — OF a piece, of the 
same sort or kind; like; sometimes before with. 

A poet must be of a piece with the spectators.” — Dryden. 

Piece of eight. See Piastre.— To pieces, to destruo- 
tion; as, the ship was dashed to pieces. 

v. d. To enlarge or mend by the addition of a piece; to 
patch. — To unite; to join. 

—v. u. To unite by coulescence of pieces or parts; to be 
compacted, as parts into a whole. — To piece out, to en- 
large, by adding n piece or pieces. 

Piece’-broker, n. Oue who purchases remnants of 
cloth, &, to sell aguin, 

Piece’-goods, n. pl. Dry-goods generally sold in the 
piece, as sheetings, shirtings, muslins, &e. 

Piece’less, a. Not made of pieces; consisting of an 
entire thing. 

Piece'meal, adv. In pieces or fragments. — By little 
and little in succession. 

—a. Made of purts or pieces; single; separate. 

—n. A fragment. 

Piece'mealed, a. Divided into small fragments or 
parts. 

Piece'ner, n. One who, in a manufacture, supplies the 
rolls of wool to the shubber, 

Piece’er, n. One who pieces; a patcher. 

Piece’'work, n. Work done by the piece or job. 

Pied, (pid,) a. Variegated with spots of different colors; 
spotted; parti-colored. 

“ Meadows trim, with daisies pied.” — Milton, 


Piedad’, a town of Mexico,, abt. 114 m. S. W. of the city 
of Mexico, During the Mexican War, it was taken and 
occupied as an advance-post by the American army, pre- 
vious to the assault on Chapultepec. 

Piedimon’te, a town of S. Italy, prov. of Terra di La- 
vorn; 20 m. N. E. of Caserta. Mandy. Cloth aud paper. 
Pop. 5,700. 

Piedmont, (peed'mmt.) a N. W. division of Italy, for- 
merly the most important part of the kingdom of Sar- 
dinia, now forming the N. W. portion of the kingdom of 
Italy; having N.the Pennine Alps, E. the Ticino and 
Parma, 8. the Maritime Alps and Genoa, and W. the 
Qraian and Cottian Alps. Area, 11,867 sq.m. The sur- 
face is agi sion of hills and fertile valleys Tbe cli- 
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mute is mild in wiuter, but in the summer the heat is 
excessive. Rivers. The Po, Tararo, and the two Doras, 
are the principal, Prod. Wheat, rye, barley, rice, and 
fruits, Numerous cattle are raised, and the vineyards 
are extensive. Min. Iron, lead, copper, sulphur, mar- 
ble, cobalt, &c. Manuf. Silks, hosiery, woollen and 
linen goods, brandy, liqueurs, glass, and earthenware. 
Chief towns. Turin (the cap.), Alessandria, Asti, N 
vara, Vercelli, Pinerolo, Susa, and Aosta, Pep. 3,535 

Piedmont, in Georgia. a village of Harris co., abt. 116 
m. W. S. W. of Milledgeville. 

Pied' mont. in W. Virginia, a post-village of Hamp- 
shire co., abt. 173 m. S. W. of Wheeling. 

Piedmont Station, in Virginia, a post-village of 
Fauquier co., abt 61 m. W. of Alexandria. 

Pied’ ness, u. Vuriegation; diversity of color. 

Piedouche, ( pe-G-dddsh’,) n. [Fr.] (Arch. and Sculp.) 
A little pedestal for supporting a bust, &c.— Worcester. 

Piedras, ( pé/c-dras,) a promontory of S. America, in 
the estuary of the Rio de la Plata, abt. 90 m. S. E. of 
Buenos Ayres. 

Pie’dras, a promontory on the E. coast of Mexico, abt. 
65 m. N.W. of Vera Cruz. 

Piedroit, ( pe-drwaw’,) n. I Fr. pied-droit, straight-foot ] 
(Arch.) A pier or square pillar, hidden partly within 
a wall, for the purpose of receiving the downward thrust 
of a vault, or of a girder. It is without base or capital, 
and therein differs from a pilaster. 

Pieds- Noirs, a tribe of North American Indians. See 
BLACKFEET. x 

Piel, ( pél,) n. An iron wedge for boring stones. 

Pieled, ( pecld,) a. Bald: naked; bare. 

Pielis, or Pielisiarvi, ( pe-a lis, or pe-a-lis-yar’ree,) 
a lake of E. Finland, 60 m. E.N.E. of Kuopio. between 
Lat. 62° 55’ and 63° 35’ N., Lon. 29° and 30° W E 
Length 57 m., breadth varying from 6 to 14 m. It com 
municates with Lake Ornovesi by the River Pielis. 

Pieno, ( pe-d'no,) a. [It, from Lat. plenus, full.) (Aus.) 
Full; with all the instruments. 

Pier, (peer,) n. [A.S. per, pere; Fr. pierre, a stone, from 
Gr. petra, a rock.] (Arch.) The strong columns on which 
the arch of a bridge is raised; the solid mass between 
doors, windows, and other openings in buildings. 

( Engineering.) The mass of building erected for the 
purpose of forming harbors, landing-places, or other sim- 
ilar works; a mole, 

Pier’age, n. The rent or toll paid for using a pier or 
wharf; wharfage. 

Pierce, (perrs,) v.a. [Fr. percer, from Lat. pertun lo, 
pertusum, to make a hole through.) To thrust into with 
a pointed instrument; to perforate. — To penetrate; to 
enter; to force a way into; as, a bullet pierced his brain, 
—To penetrate deeply, as the heart; to touch, as the pas- 
sions; to excite or affect, as the passions. — To dive or 
penetrate into, as a secrel or purpose. 

v. u. To enter, ns a pointed instrument. — To penetrate; 
to force a way into or through anything. — To dive or 
penetrate, as into a secret ; to enter. — To affect deeply; 
as, piercing eloquence, 

| Pierce, FRiNKLIN, the 14th President of the United 

States, son of Brigade-major Benjamin Pierce, who held 

several political offices in the State of New Hampshire, 

born in Hillsborough, N. H.. 1804, after completing his 
academical studies, went to Bowdoin College, Maine. On 
leaving college, he entered the office of Judge Howe, of 

Northampton, Massachusetts, but returned to his native 
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State, and finished his studies at Amherst. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar, and commenced practice in his native 
town; belore the eud of two years he was elected a rep- 
resentative in the State Legislature, and during his 
second years service Was chosen Speaker. In 1833 he 
was elected to Congress, and remained a member of the 
House of Representatives for tour years, Although a 
firm supporter of Democratic measures, he seldom dis- 
tinguished himself asa debater. In 1537 he was elected 
a member of the U. S. Senate, and at the end of five 
years resigned his seat, intending tu devote himsel! 
wholly to his profession;when he settled in Concord, 
and, resuming his practice at the bar, was successful as 
an advocate, President Polk offered to make him 
Attorney-General or Secretary of War, but he refused 
both of these offices. On the breaking out of the Mexi- 
can War, Mr. Pierce enrolled himself as a private soldier 
in a New England regiment; President Polk sent him) 
a colonel’s commission, and rais him to the rank of 
brigadier-general in March, 1847. On the restoration 
of peace, he lived in comparative retirement until the 
proceedings of the Baltimore Democratic Convention in 
1852 brought him once more before the public, and he 
was nominated by that body, with but few dissentrent 
votes, the Democratic candidate for the Presidency of 
the United States, and in due course was elected to that 
office; though a man of marked ability, he did not suc- 
ceed in giving satisfaction to any party. He was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Buchanan in 1856, Soon after he travelled 
extensively in Europe, from which he returned in 1800, 
but from that time took no part in politics. D. 1870. 

Pierce, in Georgia, a S. H. co.; area, abt. 500 sq.m. 
Rivers. Sutilla River, and Hurricane Creek. Surfuce, 
mostly level; soil, saudy and barren, Cup. Blackshear, 
Pup. abt. 2,000, 

Pierce, in /e, a twp. of De Kalb co. 

Pierce, in Jadiana, a twp. of Washington co.; pop. abt. 
1.700. 

Pierce, in Jwa, a township of Page co, 

Pierce, iu Oroa twp, of Clermont co. 

Pierce, iu Washington Territory, a W. central co., 
bordering on Puget Sound; area, abt. 2.250 sq. m. 

. Nesqually, White, and Puyallop rivers. 
Juce, diversified, and in the E. mountainous, 
Rainier, a peak of the Cascade Range in the S. E., has 
elevation of abt. 12000 feet; soil, generally fertile. 
Cup, Steilacoon, 

Pierce, in Wisconsn, an extreme W. co., adjoining 
Miuuesota; area, abt, 5% s4. m. Rivers. Mississippi, 
St. Croix, Menomonee, and Rush rivers. Lake Pepin 
forms a portion of the S. boundary of tho co. Surface, 
generally level; sw, fertile. Cap. Ellsworth, Pop. 
1880) 17.744.—A twp. of Kewaunee co. 

Plerce'nble, a. That may be pierced. 

Pierce City, in idaho Territory, n post-village, cap. 
of Shoshone co., abt. 90 m. E. of Lewistown, 

Pier’cel, n. A piercer; u gimlet or other instrument 
for forming a vent ina barrel of liquor. 

Pierce Point, in %,. a post-village of Dallas co., 
abt. 27 m. W. N. W. of Des Moines, 

Piercer, n. An instrument that pierces, penetrates, 
or bores. — One who pierces or perfurates, 

Pierce’ton, in /ndianu, a post-village of Kosciusko 
co., abt 9 m. E. S. E. of Warsaw. 

Pierce’ville, in land, a post-village of Ripley co., 
abt. 45 in. W. of Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Piere’ingly, adv. Ina piercing manner; with pen- 
etrating force or effect: sharply. 

Piere’'ingness, x. The power of piercing. 

Pier’-glass, n. A glass or mirror which hangs against 
a pier, between windows. 

Pier‘ian, a. (Lat. pierius, from Gr. pierios, from Mount 
Pierus, in Thessaly, sacred to the Muses.) Relating to 
the Muses; as, the Piercan spring. 

Pler mont, in New Hampshire, a post-village and 
1 of Grafton county, 

aill. 

Pier' mont, in New Fork, a post-village of Rockland 
co., abt. 24 m. N. of New York city. 

Pierpont, in New Fork, u post-township of St. Law- 
rence co. 

Pierpont, in Ohio, a post-village and township of 
Ashtabula co., abt. 218 m. N. E. of Columbus; totul pup. 
abt. 1.500. 

Pierre Bayou’, in Mississippi, flows into the Missis- 
sippi River from Claiborne co. 

Pierrepont Manor, (peer’pont,) in New York, a 
post-vill. of Jefferson co., abt. 18 m. S. S. W. of Watertown. 

Pler'rier, Pretnary, n. [Gr. petros, a stone.) ( Mil.) 


Anciently, an engine for casting stones; afterwards a}, 


small kind of cannon; and in modern times a mortar 
used in sieges for firing stones. 

Pier'son, in Indiana, a twp. of Vigo co.; pap. abt. 2,000. 

Pierson, or Pearson, in Michigan, a post-township of 
Montcalm co.; pop. abt. 400. 

Pier-table. n. A table placed between windows. 

Piet, n. (Z. l.) Same as Pica, q. v. 

Pletism. n. The religion of the German Pietists. 

Pietist, n. (Eccl. Hist.) One of a seet of religious re- 
formers that sprung up in Germany in the 17th cent., 
noted for strict prety aud great purity of life; — often so 
called in contempt. 

Pietis’tic, Pietis’tical, a. Relating to the Pictists ; 
ntfectedly religious. 

Piety, u. (Fr. piété; It. pieta ; Lat. pietas, from pius, 
pions.) Filial reverence or veneration toward God us 
the Father of all ; a sense of dependence on the Supreme 
Being, accompanied with love, habitual reverence, and 
a disposition to know and obey His will and laws. — 
Reverence of parents or friends, accompanied with 
affection uud devotion to their honor and happiness. 
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Pietraper’zia, a town of Italy, in Sicily, 5 m. S. E. of 
Caltanisetta; pop. 8, 500. 

Piezom ‘eter, n. Gr. piezim, to press, and metron, 
measure. | 
pressibility of liquids. See SUPPLEMENT. 

Pif tero. n. [II.] (Mus.) A fife. 

Pig, n. [Du. biy, pig; Norm. piges, pigs.) A young sow 
or boar. — An obloug mass of unluiged irou, lead, or 
other metal, so called because it flows in the melted 
state into channels branching off from the main chan- 
nel, called the Sow. Bee Inox, p. 1340. 

—In Scotland, an earthen ewer or vessel. 

. Or v. u. To farrow; to bring forth pigs: to bring 
forth in the manner of pigs. — To lie together like pigs. 

Pig’-bed, n. (Fvunding.) The bed of moulded sand iuto 
which molten iron is run, in order to be cast into pigs. 

Pi’ walle, JEAN BAPTISTS, an eminent sculptor, B. at 
Paris, 17 14. He studied in Italy, and on his return to 


Academy of Painting, and a knight of the order of St. 
Michael; D. 1785. 

Pigeon, (pij'un,) n. [Fr.: Sp. pichon; Lat. pipio, a 
young piping or chirping bird.] (Zußl.) A name com- 
mon to all the birds composing the family Columbide, 
d. v. As the Ring-Dove, Stuck-Dove, Passenger-Pigeon, 
and Turtle-Dove will be found described under those 
names respectively, we shall notice here exclusively the 
tame or domesticated P., the tenants of the dove-cot. 
‘These are the willing attendants on man, and depend 
on his bounty, seldom leaving the dwellings provided 
for them, and only roaming abroad to seek amusement, 
or to procure subsistence; but when we consider the 
lightness of their bodies, the great strength of their 
wing, and the amazing rapidity of their flight, it is n 
matter of wonder that they should submit even to a 
partial domestication, or occupy those tenements fitted 
up for the purpose of breeding aud rearing their young 
P. occur in every climate, and although they thrive 
best in warm countries, yet With care they succeed also 
in very northern latitudes. Their manners are gentle 
and lively; they are fond of society, and have always 
been held emblematic of peace and iunocence; they are 
faithtol to their mates, whom they solicit with the soft- 
est covings, the tenderest caresses, and the most grace- 
ful movements. The exterior form of the Pis elegant: 
the bill is weak, straight, slender, somewhat curved 
at the point, and has a soft protuberance at the base. 
in which the nostrils are | d; the legs are short 
and red, and the toes divided to the origin. They 
moult once, and the sexes do not differ iu plumage. 
It would be as fruitless as unnecessary to attempt to 
describe all the varieties of the tame A; tor human 
art has so much altered the color and figure of 
this bird, that pigeon-fanciers, by pairing a male and 
female of different sorts, can, as they express it, 
“breed them to a feather.’ Hence we have the vari- 
ous names of Carriers, Tumblers, Jacobins, Croppers, 


Pouters, Runts, Turbits, Shakers, Fantails, Owls, Nuns, | 


&c., all birds that at first may have accidentally varied 
from the stock-dove. Of all the varieties, the finest is 
the Carrier- P. or Messenger, — 80 called from its being 


birds are rather larger than most of the common-sized 
J.; their feathers lie very close and even, aud their 
necks are long and straight; so that when they stand 
upright on their legs, they show more gentility of shape 
than most other P. 
to the middle of the lower chap there grows out a white, 
naked, fungous flesh, which is called the wattle, aud is 
generally met by two small protuberances of the same 
luxuriant flesh, rising on each side of the under chap, 
The eyes are surrounded with the same sort of corru- 
gated flesh; and the circle around the black pupil of 
their eyes is commonly of a red brick-dust color, though 
more esteemed when it is of a brilliant red. When the 
luxuriant flesh around the eye is thick and broad, it is 
considered that the Carrier will be a good breeder, and 


was formerly paid to the training of these P. An actual 

post-system, in which P. were the messengers, was es- 

tablished by the Sultan Noureddin Mahmoud, who died 

in 1174; which flying-post lasted till 1258, when Bagdad 
fell into the hands of the Mongols, and was destroyed 
by them. At present they are kept only by some per- 
sons as # curiosity, much time and attention being 
required to train them properly. As soon as the young 
are fledged, a cock and a hen-bird are made as tame as 
possible, and accustomed to each other's society. They 
are then sent, in an uncovered cage, to the place whither 
they are usually to carry messages. If one of them 
should be lost, or carried away, after having been well 
treated for some time, it will certainly return to its 
mate. A small letter is written on the finest kind of 
thin paper; then placed lengthwise under one wing, or 
fastened to the leg. 

—A dupe; one who is cheated at cards or in gambling: 
as, to pluck a pigeon. (Cant.) 

Pigeon English, the barbarous dialect of broken Eng- 
lish used by English and American residents in China in 
their dealings with the native traders. 

Dr. a. To fleece of money by cheating at cards or dice. 

Pigeon, iv Indiana,a township of Vanderburg co. 
pop. abt. 1,800,— A twp. of Warrick co.; pop, abt. l. 204. 

Pigeon Creek, in Indiana, enters ‘the Ohio River 
from Vanderburg co. 

Pigeon Creek, in Missouri, a post-village of Ralls 
co., abt. 80 m. N. E. by N. of Jefferson City. 

Pigeon - hawk. n. (Zoil.) The Hilco columbarius 

ot Linnens, a falcon of the warm and temperate parts | 


8 te 9 inches; the male 10 to 11 inches, and the wing 
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France became sculptor to the king, chancellor of the! 


used to convey letters from one place to another. These | 


From the lower part of the head | 


rear very fine young ones. Extraordinary attention | 


of America, is 12 to 14 inches lang. and the wing 
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8 inches. In the adult the upper parts are bluish- 
slate, every feather with a longitudinal black line; fore- 
head aud throat white; and the other under parts pale- 
yellowish or reddish-white, every teather with a lon- 
gitudinal line of brownish-black. The bill is blue, cere 
and legs yellow, quills black, tipped with ashy-while, 
tail light bluish-ashy tipped with white, and with a 
bread subterminal black band, and several other nar 
rower transverse bands of the same color. This spirited 
little falcon preys upon pigeons, teal, and most of the 
smaller birds. In the latter part of summer and early 
autumn it is a constant attendunt upon the flocks of 
birds that are assembling for, or making, their sonth- 
ward migrations, and futteus upon those it chooses to 
select. It gene rally flies low, skimming over fields, and 
along the hedges und skirts of woodlands, searching for 
its favorite prey. — Tenney. 

Pig’eon-hearted, a. 
trightened, 

| Pigeon-hole, n. 
dove-cot. 

—pl. Divisions or partitions in a bureau, &., for keep- 
ing assorted letters, documents, &c. — An old English 
game in which balls were rolled through little arches. 

| Pigeon-livered, (-liv'erd,) a. Mild; solt; gentle; 
— said of temper or disposition. 

Pigeon River, rises in Steuben co, Indiana, and 
flowing W.N.W. into Michigun, enters the St. Joseph 
River in Cass co. 

Pigeon River, in Alabama, flows into Sepulga River, 
in Conecuh co. 

Pigeonry, ute.) n. A dovecote; a place where 
pigeons are kept; a columbary, 

Pie ee cid a. Having toes turned in. 

E- ed, (-id,) a. Having small, deeply-snnken eyes. 
g'gery, n. A place where swine are kept. 

Pig! gin, n. Gael. pigean, an earthen pitcher ] A small 
wooden vessel with an erect handle, used as a dipper. 

jie seeded ie Having a large or badly-shaped 

| oblstinute to A degree of stupidity. 

| Pig’ headedness, n. Excessive stupidity or ob- 
stinacy. 

Pig’-iron, (urn.) n. Iron in pigs, or oblong blocks 
or bars, as originally cast in the mould or pig-bed. 

Pig’-lead, (-led,) n. Lead in pigs, or as first separated 
from the ore. 

Pig! mean, a. 
small. 

Pig’ment, n. [Lat. pigmentum, from pingo, to paint.} 
Paint: a preparation used by painters, dyers, &c.. to 
impart colors to bodies. — Highly spiced wine, flavored 
with honey. 

(Anat.) A term applied to the mucous secretion which 
covers the iris of the eye and gives it its various colors; 
—to the dark matter which covers the anterior surtace 
of the choroid membrane ; — and to the interior surface 
of the ciliary processes. 

Pigmental, a. Pertaining or having reference te 
pigments. 

Pig’mentary, Pigment’ous, a. Relating to, or 
furnished with, pigments or coloring-matter, 

Pig my. n. A dwarf. See PYGMY. 

| Pigmy A 10 n. (Zool.) See Macor. 

Pignora‘tion, n [From Lat. pignerare, to pledge.] 

(Civ. Law.) The seizing of cattle doing damage, by 
way of pledge, until compensation is made. 

Pig’norative, n (Law.) Pledging ; pawning. 

Pig’-nut, u. (Bot.) See Hickory. 

Pig’-sty, n. A sty or pen for pigs. 

Pigtail. n. The tail or caudal appendage of a pig. — 
A queue: the hair of the head tied behind in the form 
of a pig's tail. — A kind of tobacco twisted into a cord, 
and rolled np into a compact muss. 

Pigwidgeon, (-wij’un,) n. A fairy;—hence, col - 
loquially, a nume for anything very small. 

Pika,n. (on.) See Lacomys. 

Pike, n. [Fr. pique; A S. piic, a little pin or needle.) 
A military defensive weapon formerly much used by 
foot-soldiers, consisting of a narrow, elongnted lance- 
head fixed to a pole, or a simple spike of metal. — A 
fork used in husbandry ; a pitchfork. — A pointed peak, 
hill, or mountain summit; as, Rivington Pike, England. 
EE turnpike road. 

Pike, n. (Zoöl.) A malacopterygious fish, which, along 
with the Pickerel, composes the family Esocida. “They 
are soft-finned fishes, having the body long, one dorsal 
generally opposite the anal, and a very large mouth, ex- 
tensively armed with very sharp teeth. The genus Esoz is 
characterized by 
an oblong, broad 
and depressed 
snout. The spe- 
cies are very vo- 
racious. The 
Muskallonge, or 
Pike, E. estor, of the N. American Lakes, is 20 to 48 
inches long, and sometimes attains the weight of 20 Iba. 
The common Pickerel, E. reticulatus of the E. States, is 
from 12 to 36 inches long. The Short-nosed Pickerel, 
E. gasciatus, is smaller than the preceding, with a short 
snont, and is common in the brooks and rivers of N. 
England.“ — Tenney. The Pikes are remarkable for 
their length of life, attaining, in some instances, the 
age of a hundred years. Their flesh is of zong quality. 

Pike, in Alabama, a S. E. co.; area, abt. 1,330 sq. m. 
Rivers. Conechu and Pea rivers. Surface, nearly level; 
rail, moderately fertile. Cap. Troy. Pop. abt. 26,000. 

Pike. in Arkansas, a S. W. co.; area, abt. 660 sq. miles. 
Rivers. Little Missouri, and several other tributaries of 
the Washita River. Surface, diversified; soil, well 
adapted to stock- raising. Min. Silver, iron, lead, zinc, 
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cobalt, stone coal, and alabaster. Cap. Murfreesborough. 
Pop. (1880) 6,345. 

Pike, in Georgia, a W. central co.; area, abt. 390 sq. m. 
Rivers. Flint River, and Big Potatoe, Elkins, Flat, Rose, 
and South Towaliga creeks. Surface, diversified; soil, 
moderately fertile. Min. Iron. Cap. Zebulon, Pup. 
(1880) 15,849. 

Pike, in Minois, a W. co., adjoining Missouri; area, 
abt. 750 sq.m. Rivers. Mississippi and Illinois, Sur- 
Jace, undulating prairies partly covered with forests. 
Shil, remarkably fertile. Min. Coal in abundance. Cup. 
Pittsfield. Pop. abt. 45,000. 

A township of Livingston co.; pop. abt. 500. 

Pine, in Indiana, u S. W. co.; area, abt. 300 sq. m. 
Rivers. White River and Patoka Creek, besides several 
smaller streams. Surface, nearly level: smil, very fer- 
tile. in. Coal in abundance and of superior quality. 
Cap. Potéreburg: 

A township of Jay co.; pop. abt. 2,400. 

—A township of Marion co.; pop. abt. 3,000. 

—A township of Ohio co.; pop. abt. 1,200. 

—A township of Warren co.; pop. abt. 1,600. 

Pike, in /owa, a post-twp. of Muscatine co.; pop. 610. 

Pike, in Kansas, a township of Lyon co.; pop. abt. 350. 

Pike, in Kentucky, an extreme E.co., adjoining W. Vir- 
ginia on the N. E., and Virginia on the S. E.; area, abt. 
400 sq.m. Rivers. Tug Fork and West Fork of Big 
Sandy River. Surface, uneven and hilly, being bounded 
on the S. E. by Cumberland Mountain; soil, generally 
fertile. Min, Bituminous coal in large deposits. Cap. 
Piketon. 

Pike, in Mississippi, a S. co., adjoining Louisiana ; area, 
abt, 780 sq. m. Surface, level; soil, not very fertile. 
Cap. Holmesville. 

Pike, in Missouri, an E. by N. co., adjoining IIlinois; 
area, abt. 600 sq. m. Rivers. Mississippi, Salt, and 
Cuivre rivers, and Spencer's, Ramsey's, and Buffalo 
creeks. Surface, mostly level prairies; soil, generally 
fertile. Min. Limestone and sandstone. Cup. Bowling 
Green. 

A township of Stoddart co.; pop. abt. 1,700. 

Pike, in New York, a post- village and township of 
Wyoming co., abt. 45 miles E.S.E. of Buffalo; total pop. 
abt, 2.000. á 

Pike, in Ohio, a S. co.; area, abt. 445 sq.m. Rivers. 
Scioto River, and Beaver and Sunfish creeks. Surface, 
generally hilly; soil, very fertile. Producing the usual 
fruits and cereals of that region in abundance. Cap. 
Piketon. Pop. abt. 21,000. 

—A township of Brown co.; pop. abt. 1,600.—A township 
of Clarke co.; pop. abt. 2,000.—A township of Coshocton 


co.; pop. abt. 1,000.—A township of Fulton co.; pop.|- 


abt. 900.—A township of Knox co.; pop. abt. 2,000.—A 
township of Madison co.; pop. abt. 500.— A post-town- 
ship of Perry co.; pop. abt. 3, 400.—A township of Stark 
co.; pop. abt. 1,800. 

Pike, in Pennsylvania, an E. by N. co., adjoining New 
York on the N. E., and New Jersey on the S. E.; area, 
abt. 600 sq. m. Rivers. Delaware River, and Lacka- 
waxen, Shohola, and Bushkill creeks. Surface, hilly 
and broken; soil, moderately fertile. Cap. Milford. 
Pop. (1889) 9,641. 

A township of Berks co.; pop. abt. 1,700.—A post-town- 
ship of Bradford co.; pop. abt. 2,400.— A township of 
Clearfield co.; pop. abt. 1,900. — A township of Potter 
co.; pop. abt. 300. 

Piked,a. Acuminated; ending in a point. 

Pike'let,;Pike’lin, n. In England, a light tea-cake. 

Pike' man, n. ; pi. PIKŁMEN. A soldier armed with a 
pike. 

Pike Mills, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Potter 
co., abt. 25 m. E. of Coudersport. 

Pike’-perch, n. (Zodl.) An acanthopterygious fish, 
genus Labruæ, from Percide. It inhabits the Great 
Lakes of N. America, is 12 to 18 inches long, cylindrical 
and tapering, and is popularly known as the Common 
Pike, Glass-Eye, and Yellow Pike. 

Pike’s Peak, in the State of Colorado, one of the high- 
est summits of the Rocky Mountains, in El Paso co., 
abt. Lat. 38° 35’ N., Lon. 105° 15’ W.; height, as ascer- 
tained by Hayden's U. S. explorations, 1876, 14,146 feet. 
There is a U. 8. signal station here. 

Pike'staff. n, The shaft of a pike —An alpenstock. 

Pikes'ville, or PIKEVILLE, in Maryland, a post-vil- 
lage of Baltimore co., abt. 10 m. N.W. of Baltimore. 

Pike’ton, in Indiana, a village of Marion co., abt. 10 
m. N.W. of Indianapolis, 

Piketon, or PIKEVILLE, in Kentucky, a post-village, cap. 
of Pike co., about 160 miles S. S. E. of Frankfort; pop. 
abt. 600, 

Piketon, in Ohio, a post- vill cap. of Pike co., abt. 
65 m. S. of Columbus; pop. abt. 1.000. 

Pike'ville, in Alabama, a post- village, cap. of Marion 
co., abt. 68 m. N. N. W. of Tuscaloosa. 

Pikeville, in Mississippi, a village of Chickasaw co., 
abt. 14 m. E. of Houston. 

Pikeville, in Tennessee, a post-village, cap. of Bledsoe 
co., abt. 112 m. E. S. E. of Nashville; abt. 500. 

Pi lage, u. [From Lat. pilus, hair. The natural coat 
of hair on animals, 

Pilno Arcado, (pe-lowng ar-ka’do,) a town of Brazil, 
on the Sado Francisco River; Lat. 11° 30 S., Lon. 42° 40’ 
W.; pop. 5,000, 

Pilar’, or Neemsucv,a town, port of entry, and milita: 
depôt of Paraguay, on the Parana River, abt. 170 m. 

S. W. of Asuncion. 

Pilar, in Brazil, a town abt. 50 m. W. of Parahyba ; pop. 

4,000.— Another town, about 170 m. N. of Goyaz; 
1,800, 
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Pilas’ter, n. 
a pillar.) (Arch.) A square column or 
pillar, used in classical architecture, 
sometimes disengaged, but generally 
attached to a wall, from which it pro- 
jects a third, fourth, fifth, or sixth of === 
its breadth. The Greeks formed their = 
pilasters of the same breadth at the top / TRE 
and bottom, (Fig. 2107,) and then gave thy Re 
them capitals and bases different from I T 
those of the orders with which they i 
were associated; the Romans usually 
gave them the sume capitals and bases“ 
as the columns, and often made them | 
diminish upwards in the same manner. | | 
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pop. 
Pi'inres, (Capo de los,) a cape of S. America, form- 
ing the N.W. extremity of Terra del Fuego, 


Pilas tered, a. Having pilasters. l 
Pi'late, (Pontivs,) a Roman, who be- 

came governor of Judæa A. D. 26. He 
commanded in that country ten years. |! 
The Jews brought Jesus Christ before 
Pilate, who, perceiving that envy and 
malice occasioned their charges, would | 
have scourged the prisoner and dis- 
missed him, but being threatened with 
the wrath of Cæsar, Pilate delivered | 
Jesus, whom he pronounced innocent, | 
to be crucified. He is said to have sub- 
sequently treated the Samaritans with 
great cruelty, for which he was recalled 
by Tiberius, and banished to Gaul, 
where he slew himself, a. D. 37 or 88. 

Pilat“ Ka. in Florida, a post-village, cap. of Putnam co., 
200 m. E. S. E. of Tallahassee; pop. abt. 700. 

Pillau. n. See Prva. 

Pilaya, or TortzA, (pe-li/a,) a river of Bolivia, rises on 
the E. slope of the Eastern Andes, and flowing a general 
E. course of abt. 300 m., joins the E. branch of the Pil- 
comay, abt. Lat. 20° 50 S., Lon. 63° 50’ W. 

Pilch’, Pilch’er, n. [From It. pellicia, from Lat. 
pellis, askin.) Anything lined with fur, as a robe. 

Pilchard, n. (Zoiil.) The Clupea pilchardus, a species 
of herring very common on the shores of the S. W. of 
England, but differing from the common herring in 
many zoilogical characters, among which the larger 
size OT the abdominal region is the one most prominent 
to ordinary observers. 

Pilch’er, n. [Krom It. pellicia, a furred coat; Lat. 
pellis,a skin.] Anything lined with fur, us a robe. 

(Zodl.) See PILCHARD. 

Pilcomayo, or AnAduAT, (pil-ko-mi'o,) a river of 8. 

America, rises between the provinces of Chuquisaca, 

Potosi, and Tarija, in Bolivia, and flowing S. E. into 

Paraguay, joins the Paraguay River by two embou- 

chures, a few m. below Asuncion; length, abt. 1,000 in. 

Pile, n. [A. S. pil; Fr. pile,a heap; t. pila, a ball. 
A heap; a mass or collection of things iu a roundish or 
elevated form; as, a pile of stones, a pile of wood.— A 
collection of combustibles for incremation ; as, a funeral 
pile—An edifice; a large building or mass of buildings; 
as, a noble pile.—A series of iron bars for reheating.—A 
heap of balls or shot laid in horizontal courses, rising 
into a pyramidal form. 

(Aect.) See Vouraic ELECTRICITY. 

Pile, n. [A. S. pil; Ger. pfahl; Lat. palus, a stake, a 
prop.) (Engineering.) A beam of timber or stakes of 
wood driven firmly into the ground for various pur- 
poses; such as forming the foundation for buildings, 
piers of bridges, &c. Piles may be either round or 
square, and formed of any timber which is not likely to 
rot under water. They are generally made of fir; but 
oak and elm are also largely employed. The end of the 
pile which enters the ground is pointed and shod with 
iron, while the top is bound with a strong iron hoop to 
prevent the wood from splitting under the violent blows 
required to drive it home, Foundations are never con- 
structed with piles unless the ground is suspected of 
being unsound, or the weight to be borne is exceedingly 
great. Piles of cast-iron are now often used, chiefly in 
the formation of harbors, 

(Coinage.) One side of a coin ;— the opposite of cross. 
Originally, a punch or puncheon used in stamping 
figures on coins, and containing the figures to be im- 
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Fig. 2107. 
PILASTER. 
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(Her.) An ordinary which is represented of a wedge- 
shape, tapering from the chief downwards towards the 
point; said to represent the piles on which bridges and 
other erections are founded. 


Pile, n. [lat. pilus, hair.) A hair; hence, the fibre of 
textile fabrics; hence, also, the fine hairy substance on 
the surface of cloth, &c.; us, velvet pile. 

Pile, v.a. To heap; to lay, throw, or collect into a pile 
or muss; as, to wile wood; to accumniate; to amass; as, 
to pile money, to pile comments or quotations. — To fill 
above the brim or top; as, piled measure.— To drive 
piles in; to furnish or fill with piles. 

To shut pile, to drive a piling of planks edge to edge 
in. (See PILING.) — To pile arms. ( Mil.) To place three 
inuskets together in such an upright manner as to afford 
each other support in common. 

Pi'leate, Pi'leated, a. (From Lat. pileus, a felt hat.] 
(Bot.) Possessing the shape of a head-covering, as a 
mushroom, 

Piled, ( pild,) a. Re-heated; as, piled iron. 

Pile’-driver, Pile’-engine, n. An engine for 
driving down piles into the earth. 

Pileorhi’za, n. [Gr. pilos, felt cloth, and riza, a root.) 
(Bot.) The cap of u root. It is well represented in the 
ends of the roots of Nuphar, where it is seen to forma 
membranous hood, distinct from the spongiole. 

Pi/leous, a. Covered with, or consisting of hair; pillose. 

Pile-plank, n. One of a number of planks with 
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sharpened points, driven into the ground after the man 
ner of piles. 

Pi’ler, n. One who piles a heap. - 

Piles, n. pl. [Lat. pila, a ball.) (ed.) See HÆMORRROIDS, 

Piles'grove, in New Jersey, a township of Salem 
county. 

Pileus, n. [Lat. and Gr., a felt hat.] (Antiq.) A kind 
of telt cap worn by the ancients, and fitting close to the 
head ; a skull-cap. 

(Bol.) The expanded disc of certain fungi, as the 
mushroom, 

Pil fer, v.n. [Fr. piler; Lat. pilare, to pillage; pri- 
marily to deprive of hnir, from pilus, a hair.) To steal 
in small quantities; to practise petty theft. 

—r. a. To filch; to steal by petty Jarceny. 


| Pil/ferer, n. One who pilfers; one who commits petty 


theft. 

Pil'feringly, a. With petty theft; filchingly. 

Pil'fery, n. Petty theft. 

Pilgar'lie, n. One who has lost his hair by disease; 
— hence, a poor, neglected wretch. 

Pilgrim, u. (Ger. pilger; Fr. pélerin; Sp. peregrino ; 
It. pallegrino ; Lat. peregrinus, a foreigner.] A wanderer; 
a traveller; specifically, one who travels to a distance 
from his own country to visit a holy shrine, or to pay 
his devotion to the remains of dead saints. 

(Seript.) One who has only a temporary residence on 
earth. 

—a. Pertaining or having reference to pilgrims, 

Pilgrimage, n. A long journey, particularly a 
journey to some place deemed sacred and venerable, in 
order to pay devotion to the relics of some deceased 
saint. — Hence, any undertaking requiring the exercise 
of time aud patience; time irksomely passed. 

“In prison hast thou spent a pilgrimage.” — Saks. 
(Script.) The journey of human life. 

Pilid‘ium, n. (Jo.) The orbicular hemispherical 
shield or apothecium of a lichen, the outside of which 
changes to powder, as in calycium. 

Piliferous, a. Lat. pilus, hair, and Ferre, to bear.] 
Beset with hairs; bearing a single hair, as a plant. 

Pilig’erous, o. [From Lat. pilus, hair, and gerere, to 
bear.] Covered with, or bearing hair. 

PiViform, a. [Lat. pilus, hair, and forma, form.] 
Having the appearance of hair or down. 

Piling. u. Act of heaping, or of throwing into a heap. 
Act of driving piles. — Piles in place, considered col- 
lectively. 

Shut piling, a series of piles made of planks or half 
logs driven edge to edge. 

Pill, n. [Lat. pila, pilula.] A medicine in the form of 
a little ball, to be swallowed entire; — hence, anything 
nauseous. 

v. d. [Fr. piller, to strip off.] To pillage; to peel. — To 
dose with pills. 

—v.n. To be peeled; to come off in flak es. — To pillage. 
See PEEL. 

Pillage, (pil/laj.) n. [Fr.] A stripping or depriving 
of property by violence; act of pluudering. 

“ Thy sons make pillage of her chastity.” — Shaks, 

—Plunder; spoil; that which is taken from another by 
open force, particularly and chiefly from enemies in war. 

r. d. To plunder; to spoil; to strip of money or goods 
by open violence; as, soldiers pillage the towns of an 
enemy. 

bil lager. n. One who plunders by open violence, 

Pillar. u. Fr. ier: Sp. pilar, from Lat. pila.) A sap 
port to the arch, differing from the column which is 
always round, whereas the pillar may be of any shape. 
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Fig. 2108. 
LADY CHAPEL, SALISBURY CATHEDRAL, (England) 
Tn Gothic architecture, also, the pillars are of different 
forms at the various epochs of that style. First, in the 
Norman period, we have plain massive pillara, square, 
circular, and octagonal, frequently ornamented witb 
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zigzag ornaments, spiral bands, &c.,on the surface. As 
vaulting progressed, the system of breaking the plain 
surface, and giving to each portion of the vaulting a 
separate little column, or detached shaft, to support it, 
was introduced, as in the splendid example shown in 
Fig. 2108. But, more frequeutly, shafts were attached 
to the circular pillars, or little shafts set in nooks cntin 
the pillar. In the perpendicular buildings the mould- 
ings of the piers occasionally run up into the arches, 
and form part of the archivolt, and in some cases the 
mouldings of the pillars are coutinued in the arches 
without any capital or impost between them. 

—Hence, a supporter; that which sustains or upholds; 
that on which some superstructure rests; also, a char- 
acter which resembles a pillar in stability und strength. 

He seomed a pillar of state.” — Milton. 
—Anything which resembles a pillar in appearance. 
Tue Lord went before them. . . by night in a pillar of fire.” 
Ez. xiii. 21. 
( Manege.) The centre of the manege ground around 
which a horse turns. 

Nass (-lard,) a. Supported by pillars; as, a pillared 

ome. 

—Having the form or embodiment of a pillar or pillars. 

Pillaret, n. A little pillar. 

Pillarist, n. (Ecci. Hist.) A stylite. See STYLITR. 

Pillau’, Pilau’, n. [Pers. and Turk. pildw.] A Turkish 
ragout, consisting of boiled rice flavored with mutton tat. 

Pillau, a seaport-town of E. Prussia, at the extremity 
of a uarrow peninsula, between the Baltic and the inlet 
called Frische-Haff; Lat. 54° 48’ 4” N., Lon. 19° 54’ E. 
Pop. 4,000. 

Pillibheet, Pilibhit, Pil'libeet, a town of 
British India, Upper Provinces, presidency of Bengal, 30 
m. N. E. of Bareilly; pop. 26,000. 

Pillion, (He,) n. (Ir. pillin; Gael. pilean.) A 
cushion for u woman to ride on behind a man on horse- 
back; a pad; a pannel; a low saddle; the pad of a sad- 
die that rests on the horse’s back. The head-dress of 
a priest. 

Pil'lorize, v. a. To punish by setting in the pillory. 

Pillory, n. Fr. pilori; Low Lat. piloria, pilorium, a 
kind of collar, like a pigeon-hole ; pillerium = Lat. pila, 
a pillar, a column.) A frame of wood erected on posts, 
with movable boards and holes, through which were 
formerly put the head and hands of a crimiual, to be 
exposed to public view. and generally to public insult, 
as a mode of punishment. 

—v.a. Fr. pilorier.) To punish with the pillory. 

Pillow, n. [A S. pyl.) A cushion stuffed with hair, 
&c.; a bug or cushion of hair, feathers, &c., or other soft 
substance, to support the head of a person when re- 
posing in a bed; — hence, something that bears or sup- 

rts. 
P Mech.) A bearing or joarnal-box. See JOURNAL-BOX. 
(Naut.) The block supporting the inner end of a 
bowsprit. 

A kind of plain, coarse fustian. — Simmonds. 

Pillow of a plough, a cross-piece of wood serving to 
raise or lower the bean. 

—v.a. To rest or lay on for support, as on a pillow. 

Pil'low-bier, n. Same as PILLOW-CASE, q. v. 

Pil'low-block, n. ( Mech.) Same as JoURNAL-BOX, q. v. 

Pillow-case, n. The movable covering which is 
drawn over a pillow; a pillow-bier ; a pillow-slip. 

Pil low-slip, u. See PILLOW-CASE. 

Pillowy, a. Resembling a pillow. 

Pill'-tile, n. A corrugated plate of metal or earthen- 
ware, used in rolling pills to regulate their size. 

Pil nitz, a small town on the Elbe, 4 m. from Dresden. 
Here, in 1791, the convention which was to maintain 
the rights of the Bourbons to the throne of France was 
concluded, 

Pilon, Germatn, a celebrated French sculptor, B. at 
Loué, near Mans, and p. about 1590. Among his most 
admired works are — the Group of the Graces, now in 
the Louvre; the bronze statues of Henry II. and Cath- 
erine dé Medici, forming part of the monument to 
Henry at St. Denis; the mausoleum of Du Bellay, &c. 


- Pilose’, a [Lat. pilosus, from pilus, hair.) Hairy; pilous. 


(Bot.) Covered with long, separate hairs, 
Pilos’ity, n. (Fr. pilosite; It. piloritu.] Hairiness. 
Pilot, n. [Fr. pilote; It. pilota; Du. piloot.) A person 

qualified and appointed by proper authority to conduct 
ships in and out of particular harbors or along certain 
coasts, at a certain fixed rate, depending on the draught 
of water. The pilot has the charge of the vessel while 
in pilot water, und the captain or master neglects or 
opposes the pilot's advice on his own responsibility. 

—A guide; a director of one’s course. 

—v.u. To direct, as the course of a ship in any place 
where navigation is dangerous. — To guide, as a person 
through dangers or difficulties. 

Pilot, in /Minois, n township of Kankakee co.; pop. abt. 
900. — A post-village and township of Vermilion co., 
abt. 42 m. N. W. of Paris; total pop. abt. 2,400. 

Pilot, in /wa, a township of Cherokee co. 

Pilotage, n. The compensation made or allowed toa 
pilot for directing the course of a ship. — The duty or 
office of a pilot. 

Pilot-balloon’,n. A balloon sent up to learn the 
direction of the wind. 

Pi'lot-bread, n. Ship-biscuit; a hard bread used on 
shipboard. 

Pi'lot-cloth, u. A strong, course cloth used for over- 
coats. d 

Pi'lot-engine. n. A locomotive sent in advance of 
a railroad train to clear the way, &c. 

Pilot-fish, n. (Zovl.) An acanthopterygious fish, of 
which there are several species composing the genus 
Naucrates, family Scombridz. This fish is in size and 
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shape like the mackerel, and may be immediately recog- 
nized by cer- S 
tain conspic- e 
uous bands j 
which sur- 
round its 
body. The P. 

F. will fre- 

quently at- ots 7, A 

tend à ship Fig. 2109.—PILOT-FISH ( Naucrates ductar.) 
during its course for weeks or months together. It is 
frequently found in company with the shark. 

Pilot Grove, in /llinsis, a twp. of Hancock co.; pop. 
abt. 3,200. 

Pilot Grove, in Minnesota, a post-township of Fari- 
bault co.; pop. abt. 100. 

Pilot Hill, or Cenrrevi1te, in California, a post-vill. 
of Eldorado co., abt. 16 m. N.W. of Placerville. 

Pilot Knob, in Jndiana, a post-village of Crawford 
co., abt. 30 m. W. of New Albany. 

Pilot Knob, in Missouri, a post-village of Iron co., 
abt. 87 m. 8. by W. of St. Louis. Here is the remark- 
able Pilot Knob, a hill about 500 feet high, which is an 
almost solid mass of iron. 

Pilot Mound, in Jowu, a post-township of Boone co.; 


pop. 495. 

Pilot Mound, in Minnesota, a post-village and town- 
ship of Fillmore co., abt. 26 m. S. W. of Winona; ¢olal 
pop. abt. 800, 

Pilot Mountain, or Ararat, in N. Carolina, a spur 
of the Alleghanies, in Surry co., between the Ararat and 
Dan Rivers. Height, abt. 1,400 feet. 

Pilot Peak, in Culifornia, a summit of the Sierra Ne- 
vada, in Plumas co.; Lat. 39° 55 N. Height, 7, 300 feet. 

Pilous, a. Hairy ; pilose. — Made of hair. 

Pilsen, a town of Bohemia, on the Beraum, a tributary 
of the Elbe, 52 m. S. W. of Prague. Manuf. Woollens, 
cottuns, and leather. Pop. 15,000. 

Pilular, a. That relates to pills; as,“ pilular form.” 

Pi’ma, in Arizona Territory, a large S. E. co., adjoining 
New Mexico on the E., and Mexico on the S.; area, ubt. 
25,000 sq.m. Rivers. Gila, Santa Cruz, San Pedro, and 
San Domingo rivers. Surface, generally hilly and moun- 
tuinous; soil, in the valleys fertile. Min. Silter and 
copper. Cap. Tucson. 

Pim elite, n. (Gr. pimele, fat, and lithos, stone.) A 
hydrated silicate of alumina, magnesia, &c. It is of a 

eenish color and translucent, with a greasy feel. 

Pimen‘ta, Pimen’to, n. [Fr. piment.] (Bot.) See 
EUGENIA. 

Pl' mos, a tribe of Indians inhabiting the valley of the 
Gila, in Arizona Territory. Their number is abt. 2,700, and 
closely resemble their neighbors the Coco-Maricopas. 
They are of a dark-brown complexion, thus differing from 
the olive-featured Indians of California and the redskins 
E. of the Rocky Mountains. The men have slender 
forms, but the women, who perform most of the labor, 
are well made. They show a courageous spirit, and are 
the most civilized of any of the N. American Indians. 
They make cotton fabrics, pottery, and other useful 
articles with much skill, and are voted for their sim- 
plicity of character, peacefulness, and honesty. heir 
only weapon is the bow and arrow. 

Pimo'sa, or Pymo’sa, in Jowa, a township of Cass 


co. 

Pimp, u. A person who provides gratifications for the 
lust of others; a procurer; a panderer. 

—v. n. To pander; to procure lewd women for the grati- 
fication of men. 

Pimpernel, n. (Bet.) See ANAGALLIS. 

Pimpinella, BURNET-SAXIFRAGE, n. ( Bot.) A genus 
of plants, order Apiacee. The species P. anisum is the 
anise so much esteemed for its carminative fruits or 
seeds. See ANISE. 

Pimple, ( pim'p!,) a. [A. S. pimpel ; Lat. papula, pim- 
ple. (Med.) A small acuminated elevation of the 
cuticle, with an inflamed base; very seldom containing 
a fluid, or suppurating, and commonly terminating in 
scurf or desquamation. — Dunglison. 

Pim’pled, Pim’ply, a. Having pimples on the 
skin; full of pimples. 

Pin, n. [A. S. pinn; Lat. penna, a feather.) A small 
pointed Instrument, commonly made of brass wire 
blanched and headed, used chiefly in fastening articles 
of dress. Among the most modern and important im- 
provements introduced in the fabrication of pins, are 
the machines by which the head is formed from the pin 
itself, and the machine for sticking the pins in paper, 
— two American inventions. The consumption in the 
U.S. is calculated at 20 millions a day. 

A piece of wood or metal sharpened or pointed, used to 
fasten together boards, planks, or other timber. — 4 
thing of little value; a trifle. 

(Mus.) A peg used in musical instruments in strain- 
ing and relaxing the strings. 

Mood; humor; — from the custom of drinking in mugs 
in which a pin was fixed as a mensure of the quantity 
drunk. 

In a merry pin, i. e. in merry humor.” — Worcester. 

v. a. To fasten with a pin. or with pins of any kind; 
to join and fasten together. — To inclose; to confine; 
to pen. 

Pina cee. Covrrxa n, n. pl. [Lat. pinas, the pine.) 
(Bot.) An order of plants, class Gymnogens. Dtaa. A 
repeatedly branched continuous stem, simple acerose 
leaves, and females in cones. — They are noble trees or 
evergreen shrubs, including the Pines, Firs, Juniper, Yew, 
&c. They have flowers anisexual, the male flowers have 
either one stamen or one bundle of stamens, the anthers 
often crested; the female flowers ure in cones or solitary ; 
the place of ovaries is supplied by the flat scales of the 
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cones; the ovules are usually in pairs on the face of the 
scules, either inverted or erect. The fruit is either a 
cone — the scales of which sometimes become fleshy, 
and are incorporated into a berry- like fruit — or a soli- 
tary naked seed. The seed has a hard crustaceous in- 
tegument; the embryo is in the midst of fleshy oily al- 
bumen; the cotyledons are either two, or numerous and 
whorled. The mode of branching is peculiar, numer- 
ous buds proceeding from the side of the main stem, 80 
as generally to form whorls of branches, which are 
generally almost horizontal iu their direction, while 
the central vertical shoot runs up often with admirable 
straightness, and some of the P. attain a height u 
valled among other forest- r per 
trees. The wood consists of ais * z 
punctated cells; the sides of = f 5 

the tubes or elongated cells 7 

which form it, and which are » AO | 
nearly of equal diameter, | ) MO | 
being marked by circular VOMI AGN 
discs, which, when highly }{ |© 9E] Fra 
magnified (Fig. 2110), exhibit | 
a small iuternal circle, sur- 
rounded by a larger external 
one. This peculiarity of the 
wood of the P. is important. 
as enabling us to recognize it Ja 
in a fossil state, and to refer 
many fossils, particularly of 
the coal formation, to this 
order. By far the greater 
number of them belong to 
the northern hemisphere. 
The P. are very long-lived ; 
soine of them are supposed to 
be capable of attaining an age 
of 2,000 or 3,000 years. When 
thestem of a coniferous tree 
is cnt across, it does not 
sprout again from the root. SECTION OF PART OFA 
The P., besides the great use- STEM OF FIR, HIGHLY 
fulness of the timber of many, MAGNIFIED. 

are remarkably productive 

of turpentines and resins. Astringent substances are 
also found in their bark, and fixed oil in their seeds. 
The seeds of some species of Pine and Araucaria are 
used as food. — See ABIES, ARAUCARIA, LARCH, Pinus, &c. 

Pinacothe’eca, n. [Gr. pinakotheké, from pinaz, a 
picture.] In ancient architecture. an apartment re- 
served for the exposition of paintings. This term has 
been applied by the Germans to signify the buildings 
erected to serve as a national gallery of the works of 
their best artists, as in Munich. 

Pin’afore, n. A child’s apron. 

Pin’cers, n. pl. [O. Fr. pinses, a pair of pincers.) An 
instrument for squeezing or griping anything to be held 
fast: an instrument for drawing nails from boards and 
the like. 

Pinch, v. a. [Fr. pincer; It. pizzicare, to pinch.] Te 
press hard or squeeze between the ends of the fingers, 
the teeth, claws, or with an instrument, &c.; to squeeze, 
as the flesh till it is pained or livid. — To squeeze, gripe, 
or compress between two hard substances. —Tostraiten ; 
to oppress with want ; to pain by constriction ; to press ; 
to distress; to straiten by difficulties; as, pinched with 
the cold, pinched with hunger. 

—v.n. To act with pressing force; to bear hard. — To 
spare; to be straitened. 

—n. A close compression with the ends of the fingers; 
alxo, that which is taken between the ends of the fin- 
gers, as snuff. — Distress inflicted or suffered; pres- 
sure ; oppression ; straits ; difficulty. 

Pineh’beck, n. [From the name of its inventor. 
(Chem.) Au alloy of copper and zinc, resembling gol 
in its appearance. 

Pinch’er, n. The person or thing that pinches. 

Pinch’ers, u. pl. An instrument for griping things 
to be held fast, drawing nails, &c. 

Pinch’fist, n. A miser; a pinch-penny. 

Pinch’ingly, adv. In a pinchiug manner. 

Pinch’-penny, n. A penurious person; a miser. 

Pinck’ney, the name of an ancient family of S. Car- 
olina, which, from the time of the Revolutionary War, 
has produced several members distinguished in the mil- 
itary and political history of the U. States. See Sorr'r. 

Pinck’ney, in Michigan, a post-village of Livingston 
co., abt. 45 m. 8.E. of Lansing. 

Pinckney, in Missouri, a post-village of Warren co., 
abt. 55 m. E. by N. of Jefferson City. 

Pinckney, in N. Carolina, a village of Rutherford co., 
abt, 200 m. W. by S. of Raleigh. 

Pinckney, in New Fork, a post-township of Lewis 
co, 

ill ere dts, eager in Georgia, a village of Gwinett co., 
abt. 90 m. N.W. of Milledgeville. 

Pinckneyville, in Illinois, a post - village, cap. of 
Perry co., abt. 134 m. S. of Springfield. 

Pinckney ville, iu Mississippi, a village of Wilkin- 
son co., abt. 135 m. S. W. of Jackson. 

Pinckneyville, in & Carolina, a village of Union 
dist., abt. 70 m. N. N. W. of Columbia. 

Pin -eushion, u. A small cushion into which pins are 
stuck for safety and preservation. 

Pin dar, the great Greek lyric poet, B. at or near Thebes, 
in Bœotia, about k. c. 522. He was of a noble family, 
said to have been skilled in music,and he learned his 
father’s art of flute-playing. At Athens he was a pupil 
of Lasns of Hermione, and on his return he was assisted 
by the advice of his celebrated countrywomen, Myrtis 
and Corinna, who were also his competitors—frequently 
successful ones—at the public festivals. N made poetry 
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and music the business of his life, and composed choral; Pi'nel, Putuippe, a celebrated French physician, x at 


songs tor princes and states in all parts of Greece; for 
which, as was the custom, he received money and gifts. 
Yet he did not become a mere hireling, but maintained 
such a dignified position as betitted him as poet and mau, 
aud spoke truth fearlessly to all. He did not live at 
courts, nor take part in public affairs, 2. excelled in 
all varieties of choral poetry, hymus to the gods, peeans, 
odes for processions, driuking-songs, &c. But the only 
poenis of his now extant, are the kpinikia, or Triumphal 
Odes, composed in celebration of victories at the great 
public games—the Olympian, Pythian, Nemean, and 
Isthmian. The praises of the victor, of his tumily, and 
his state, are intermixed with mythical narrutives and 
sententious maxims and admonitious; and the odes — 
sublime, enthusiastic, and full of lofty thought and sen- 
timent — are marked by an extraordinary variety of 
style and expression. No two odes have the same 
metre. P. attained the highest renown in his owu age, 
and as a lyrical poet has no rival. When Thebes was 
destroyed by Alexander, the conqucror spared the house 
of J. D. probably 442. 

Pindar'ie, n. An ode in the style and manner of Pin- 
dar, the Greek poet, 

Pindar’ic, Pindar‘ical, a. After the style and 

ier of Pindar, the Greek poet; irregular. 

arisin, n. The act of imitating the style of Pindar. 

Pin‘darist, „. A person who imitates the style of Pin- 
dar in writing. 

Pindo’va, n. See ATTALBA. 

Pin dust, u. Small particles of metal made by pointing 

ins. 

Pine, n. (A. S. pinn; Fr. pin; Lat. pinus. ] (Bot.) See Pinus. 

—v. n. (AS. pinan, to languish; U. Ger, pina, labor.) To 
languish ; to wither; to decay, with pain, grief, anguish, 
4. — To lose flesh or wear away under any distress or 
auxiety of mind; to waste away with longing for some- 
thing. 

—v. u. To grieve for; to bemoan fn silence. — To make to 
languish. 

Pine, iu /ndiana, a township of Benton co.; pap. abt. 
1,000,— A township of Porter co.; pop. abt. 450. — A 
towuship of Warren co.; pop. abt. 1,500, 

Pine, in Minnesota, an E. co., adjoining Wisconsin; aren, 
abt. 1,500 sq.m. ivers. St. Croix, Snake, and Kettle 
rivers. Surfuce, uneven and hilly; soit, nut very fertile. 
Cap. Chengwatana, 

Pine, in Pennsylvania, a township of Alleghany co.; 
pop. abt. 1.30. — A township of Armstrong co.: pop. 
abt. 2,000. — A township of Columbia co.; pop. abt. 500. 
— A township of Crawford co.; pop. abt. 1,200.—A 
township of Indiana co.: pop. abt. 2,500, — A township 
of Lycoming co.; pop. abt. 900.— A township of Mercer 
co.; pop. abt. 1,600, 

Pineal, a. [Fr., from Lat. pinea, the cone of a pine.] 
Relating to, or resembling, a pine-cone or pine-apple. 
Pine’‘al Gland, n. (Anat.) A small, heart-shaped 
protuberance of the brain, hangiug by two peduncles 
from the beds of the optic nerves immediately over the 
corpora quadrigemina. Some tancifal physiologists have 

asserted that it is the seut of the soul. 

Pine-apple, n. (Bot.) See ANANASSA. 

Pine'npple- Oil. n. (Cen. ) A solution of butyric 
ether in alcohol, has the odor of the piue-upple, and is 
prepared for the use of confectioners as a flavoring ma- 
terial. 

Pine Bar'ren Creek, in Alabama, enters the Alu- 
bama River between Wilcox and Dallas cos. 

Pine Barrens, n. pl. A term applied to level, sandy 
tracts, covered with pines, in the Southern States. 

Pine Bend, io Minnesota, a post-village of Dakota co., 
abt. 10 m. S. by E. of St. Paul. 

Pine Bluff, in Arkansus, u post- village, cap. of Jeffer- 
son co., abt. 48 m. S. E. of Little Rock; pop. abt. 1,600. 
Pine Blu tf. in Missouri, u post-village of Pulaski co., 

abt. 53 m. S. by E. of Jefferson City. 

Pine“ - clad, Pine“ - erowned, a. Covered or 
crowned with pine- trees. 

Pine Creek, in Illinois, a township of Ogle co.; pop. 
abt. 2,400. 

Pine Creek, in Indiana, enters the Wabash River 
from Warren co. 

Pine Creek, in Michigan, enters St. Joseph's River 
from Berrien co. 

Pine Creek, in FPennsylrania, enters the West Branch 
of the Susquehanna River uenr Jersey Shore.— A town- 
ship of Clinton co.; pop. abt, 1,400. — A township of Jef- 
ferson co.; pop. alit. 1,000. 

Pine’-fineh, u. (Zul.) A North American bird, fam. 
Fringillidæ. 

Pine Grove, iu California, a post-village of Amador 
co., abt. 9 m. N. E. of Jackson.— A village of Sierra co., 
abt. 65 m. N.E. of Marysville. 

Pine Grove, in Michigan, a township of Van Buren 
co.; pop. abt. 700. 

Pine Grove, in Pennsylvania, a village of Cumber- 
Jand co., abt. 15 in. S. W. of Carlisle. — A village of Mer- 
cer co., abt. 10 m. E S. E. of Mercer. — A pust-borough 
and township of Schuylkill co., abt. 40 m. N. E. of Har- 
risburg; b. abt. 3.600. — A township of Venango co.; 
pep. abt. I, 00. — A twp. of Warren co.; pop. abt. 1,500. 

Piue Grove, in W. Virginia, a post-village of Wetzel 
co, abt. 40 m. S. of Wheeling. 

Pine Grove, in Wisconsin, a township of Portage co. ; 
pup. abt. 500, 

Pine Grove Mills, in Pennsylvania, a post-village 
ot Centre co., abt. 90 m. N. W. of Harrisburg. 

Pine Hill, in Georgia, a village of Talbot co., abt. 25 
m. E. N. K. of Columbus. 

Pine ésland, in Minnesota, a post-village and town- 
ship of Guvodhue co, abt, 16 m. N. N. W. of Rochester. 
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St. André, Taro, 1745, was admitted a member of the 
Institute in 1803, and b. 1826. His most valuable works 
were his Traité Medico-philosophique de U Alienation 
Mentale (1791), and La Nosographie Piilosuphique (1798), 
with its commentary La Médecine Clinique (1502). 
gained for himself undying fame by his reformation of 
the old barbarous methods of treating the insane. The 
physicians brought up under the old system were not 
ashamed to offer a vigurons opposition to %s philau- 
thropic opinions; but he furtunately succeeded in thor- 
oughly establishing their correctness, aud his system iu 
a few years prevailed over the whole of Europe. 

Pine Lake, iu Michigan, u village of Ouklaud co., abt. 
28 m. N. M. of Detruit. 

Pine Lake, in Wisconsin, a small sheet of water of 
Waukesha co. — A village of Waukesha co., abt. 26 m. 
WS. W. of Milwaukee, 

Pine Log, in California, a village of Tuolumne co., 
abt. 12 m. N. N. E. of Sonora. 

Pine’-marten, n. (Zoöl.) The Martes abietum, a 
species of marten which inhabits the pine furests of N. 
Europe. 

Pine Mead’ow, in Connecticut, a post- village of Litch- 

fivid cos abt. 23 in. W. by N. of Hartiord. 

edle Wool, PINE’-woop Wool, u. A fibrous 

able substance obtained by treating the buds and 
leaves of trees of the order Pinucew with a strong solu- 
tion of carbonate of suda,— Simmons. 

Pine Plain, iu Michigan, a post-township of Allegan 
co. pop. ubt. 200. 

Pine Plains, iu New York, a post-village and town- 
ship of Duchess county, about 50 miles 5, by E. of 
Albany. 

Pine River, in Michigan, flows into the Tittibawassee 
River in Midland co. 

—A township of Gratiot co. 

Pine River, in New Hampshire, enters Ossipee Lake 
in Carroll co. 

Pine River, in Wisconsin, enters Wisconsin River in 
Richlaud co. 

—A post-towuship of Waushara co. 

Pine Rock, iu /ilinvis,a twp. of Ogle co. 

Pinerolo, ( pi-nai-ro‘lo,) a town ot Italy, prov. of Turin, 
22 m. S. W. of Turin. Manuf. Woolleus, silks, paper, 
aud leather, Pop. 15,464. 

Pine Run, in Michigan, a post-village of Genesee co., 
abt. II m. N. of Flint. 

Pin’ery, n. A pine forest. — The place where pine- 
apples ure grown. 

eden 1 n. (Bot.) See Hypopiruts. 

Pine Valley, iu Wisconsin, a township of Clark co.; 
pop. abt. 700. 

Pine’ville, in Georgia, a village of Marion co., abt. 30 
m. S. E. of Columbus. 

Pine ville, in Missouri, a post-village and township, 
cap. of MacDonald co., abt. 175 ul. S. W. of Jefferson City; 
pup. abt, 900. 

Pin’ey, a. Piny. 

u. Ihe resin of Vateria Indica. 

Pin’ey, or Pixy, in Pennsylvania, a post-township of 
Clarion co.; pop. ubt, 1,700. 

Pin’‘ey Creek, in Arkansas, flows into the Arkansas 
River from Pope co. 

Pin’ey Fork, in Arkansas, a township of Lawrence 
co.; pop. abt. 500. 

Pin’ey Point, iu Virginia, a headland aud light- 
house on the E. side of the Potomac River, about 14 m. 
from its month. It exhibits a fixed light 25 ft. high. 

Pin’ey (or Big) River, or Piney Fo, iu Missouri, 
rises by several branches in Texas co., and tlowing N., 
enters the Gasconade River in Pulaski co. 

Pin’ey River, in Tennessee, enters Duck River from 
Hickman co. 

Pin’ey-var’nish, n. The resin of Vateria Indica. 

Pinguicula, ( pin-gwick’wid,)n. [Lat., from pinguis, 
fut.) (Bot) A genus of plauts, order Lentibulariacer. 
The herb called the Butter-wort (P. vulgaris), trom its 
property of coagulating milk, belongs to this genus. 

Pin’-feather, (her,) n. The short feathers of a 
bird just beginning to grow, and which resemble a pin 
in form. 

Pin’-feathered, a. Having pin-feathers; having 
feathers yet only beginning to shoot. 

Pin’ fold, (written also penfold,) n. 
beasts are confined. 

Pin ‘footed, a. 
membrane. 

Ping’ster, Pink ster. n. [Du. pinkster ; Ger. pfing- 
sten.| Pentecost; Whitsuutide. 

Pinguid, (ping'gwid,) a. [Lat. pinguis, fat.) Fat; 
unctuous; oleaginous. 

Pin guite, n. (Min.) A variety of chloropal re- 
sembling bole, It is a hydrated silicate of iron, occur- 
ring in dark-green masses, which are soft like new svap, 
and feel greasy. 

Pin guitude, n. [Lat. pinguitudo, from pinguis, fat.) 
Fatness; unctuousness. (R.) 

A place where a pin holds or fastens 


A place in which 


Having toes or feet bordered by a 


anything. 

Pin‘hole, u. A small hole made by the puncture or 
perforation of a pin; a very small aperture. 

Pin'ie Acid, n. [Lat. pinus, the fir-tree.) (Chem.) 
The principal resinous coustituent of common resin or 
colophony. 


Pinion, | pin'yun,) n. ¶ Lat. penna, or pinna, a feather.) | 


A wing. — The joint of a bird's wing the remotest from 
the body. — A fetter for the arms. 

v. 4. To bind or confine the wings of; to confine by bind- 
ing the wings.— To cut off, as the first joint of the 
wings. — To bind or confine, as the arm, or arms, to the 
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body. — Figuratively, to confine; to shackle: to chain, 
as with rules; to bind; to fasten to. 

(Mech.) A small wheel that plays in the teeth of a 
Jarger one, or sometimes into an arbor, or a spindle, 
having notches or leaves, which are caught successively 
by the teeth of the wheel, the motion being thereby 
communicated to the rest of the machinery. 

Pin'ite, n. (in.) An alkaline variety of altered 
iolite. It occurs in six-sided or twelve-sided prisms, 
with their lateral (sometimes with their terminal) edges 
replaced. It is named after the mine Pint, iu Saxony, 
where the first specimens were discovered in granite 

Pink, n. [bu.] An eye; commonly a small eye, or nar- 
row and Jong, or narrowed by the contraction of lids; 
as, pind-eyed ; — used only in composition. 

(Hot.) See DIANTHUS. 

—A light-red or ruse-culor used by painters, so called from 
the color of the flower. — Anything supremely bright or 
excellent. 

(Zoél.) A little fish; the minnow. 

(Naut.) A kind of heavy narrow-sterned ship. 

v. a. To work in eyelet holes; to pierce with small holes. 
— To stab; to pierce. — To dye of the color of Pink. 

Pink’'-eye, (-i,)n. A small eye. 

Pink’-eyed, (id.) a. Ilaving small eyes. 

Pink’‘ing-iron, n. A cutting instrument for scollop- 
ing the edges of ribbons, &c. — Simmonds. 

Pink’-needle, n. A shepherd's bodkin. 

Pink’ney (or Pinckney) City, in Washington 
Territory, a post-village, cap. of Spokane co., abt. 200 
m, N. of Walla-Walla. 

Pink’-root, n. (t.) See SPIGELIA. 

Pink ster, n. See PINGSTER. 

Pink -stern. n. (Nuut.) Nurrow-stern. 

Pin termed, a. (Naut.) Having « narrow stern. 
Pin’-money, u. A cum of money allowed ur settled 
on a wile, us lor pins, that is, for her private expenses. 
Pin’na, n. [Lut., a feather.) (Zbl.) A gen. of lamelli- 
brauchiate mollusca, commonly called wing shells, re- 
markable for the size of the byssus, by which they 
adhere to the rocks, aud which the natives of Sicily 
manufacture into gloves, socks, and other articles of sale 

und ornament, 

(Bot.) A primary branch of the petiole of a bipen- 
nate or tripeunate leaf. 

Pinnace, (pin'nds,) n. It. pinaccia, dim. of pino, a 
ship.) (aut.) Formerly, a small light vessel with sails 
and oars; but now generally understood as the second 
in point of size of the boats belonging to a ship of war. 

Pinnacle, ( pin'na-ki.) n. (Lat. pinnaculum, dim. of 
pinna.) (Arch.) A small square or polygonal pillar, 
generally, but not necessarily, ap- 
plied at the angles of a building, ter- 
minating upwards pyramidally, and 
embellished with foliage at the an- 
gles of the pyramidal part. It is 


much used in medieval architecture, 
as a termination to buttresses, the 
tops of gables, &c.; in these positions 
it is in the form of a spire, with 
crockets and a finial, and is some- 
times surrounded with small shafts, 
and bighly ornamented. 

—v.a. To build or furnish with pin- 
nacles. 

Pin'nnte, Pin'nated, a. (Bot.) 
See LEAF, 

(Zul.) Applied by Linnens to the 
feet of those birds which have the 
toes bordered by a scalloped mem- 
brane, us the couts, 

Pin'nately, udv. 
manner. 

Pinnatifid, a. [Lat. pinnatus, 
feathered, and findere, to split.) (Bot.) 
Divided iu a piunated manner. See 
Lear. 

Pinnatilo’bate, a. 
nately lobed. 

Pinnat'iped,a [Lat. pinnatus,and 
pes, pedis, foot.) (Zoil.) Fin-tooted; 
having the toes bordered by mem- 
branes. 

Pin’ner, n. One who pins or fastens; 
also, a pound-keeper.—A pin- maker. 
— The luppet of a head-dress which 
flies loose. 

Pin‘niform, a. [Lat. pinna, and 
Jorma, « form.] Having the shape 
of a feather or pin, 

Pin'‘nipeds, . pl. Lat. pinna, and pes, pedis, a foot.) 
(Zoél.) The name of a section of crabs ( Brachyurous 
Decapod Crustaceans), in which are comprehended those 
that have the last puir of feet, if not more, terminated 
by a flattened joint fitted for swimming, 

Pin’nonade, n. A conlection made chiefly of almonds 
and pines. 

Pin‘nulate, a. (Bot.) That is subdivided into leaflets. 

Pin'nule, n. (Bot.) A secondary division or leaflet of 
a pinnate leaf, 

Pin Oak, in wa, a post-village of Dubuque co., abt. 
S0 m. N. E. by N. of Iowa City, 

Pinos, (Der. an island of the United States of Co- 
Jombia, in the Gulf of Darien; Lat. 9° 1’ 30” N., Lon. 
770 48° W. 

Pin- rack, n. (Vaut.) An apparatus at various parts of 
the upper deck of a ship. It consists of a frame con- 
taining sheaves or pulleys, around which ropes can be 
worked, and pins or cleats to which they can be belayed. 

Pint, u [A. S. pynt; Fr. pinte.] A measure of capacity, 
being the eighth part of a gallon. 


In a piunate 


(Bot.) Pin- 


Fig. 2111. 
PINNACLE. 
(13th century.) 
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Pinta'do, n. gpm See GUINEA-FOWL. 

Pin’‘tail Duck, or SPRIGTAIL, n. (Zoul.) A species of 
birds, belonging 
to the Anating, 
and forming the 
genus Dafila, 
characterized 
by the bill long 
and narrow, tail 

inted. The P. 

a shy and 
cautious bird, 
feeding in tha 
mud-flats and 
shallow fresh- 
water marshes, 
but rarely re- 
sides on the 
coast. The male 
is 26 inches in 
length and 34 
inches in ex- 
tent. 

Pintla‘la, or Pintela‘la, in A/abama, a creek flow- 
ing into the Alabama River from Montgomery co. 

Pintle, ( pin’il,) n. [Dimin. of pin.) A little pin. 

(Artil.) A long iron bolt to prevent a cannon from 
recoiling. 

(Naut.) On ship-board, the hook or upper half of each 
hinge by which the rudder is hung. The pintle projects 
from the fore-edge of the rudder, as the brace into which 
it works is fastened to the after-fuce of the sternpost. 


PINTAIL DUCK, (Dafila acuta.) 
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and Afghanistan, has seeds which are edible, P. longi- 
Folia, which flourishes in the Himalayas, yields a re- 
markably fine turpentine. 

Pin’weed, n. (Bot) See LECHEBA. 

Pin’y,a. Abounding with pine-trees. 


Pin’zon, Atonzo, Vincent YANEZ, and MARTIN, three 


brothers, Spaniards, who had commands in Columbus’ 
first voyage, and by whose exertions mainly it was thut 
a sufficient number of men were induced to risk their 
lives on this perilous enterprise. Vincent Yañez was 
the most distinguished of the brothers; he made several 
voyages, on the most important of which he sailed in 
December, 1499, and discovered Brazil and the river 
Amazon, three months before Cabral took possession of 
South America for the crown of Portugal. 


Piom bo, SEBASTIANO DEL, a celebrated Italian painter, 


n. at Venice. He was a disciple of Giorgione, and painted 
historical und portrait pieces. One of his finest works, 
— The Raising of Lazarus“ — isin the National Gallery 
in London. Later in life, he quitted his profession to 
assume the functions of keeper of the signet to Pope 
Clement VII.; whence arose his name Del Piombo, 
“ of the lead,” in allusion to the lead of the seal. Many 
of the designs of his pictures were furnished by Michael 
Angelo; Sebastiano supplying the fine coloring, which 
characterized his style. D. at Rome, 1547. 


Pioneer’, v.a. To go before and prepare, as the way 


for others. 

—n. [Fr. pionnier, from Lat. pedito, to go on foot.] 
(ML) The name given to certain soldiers, in all infantry 
regiments, whose business is to assist in clearing the 
road before an army, in sinking mines, and throwing 
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Pipe’-clay, u. A species of clay used to make earther 
vessels, tobacco-pipes, &c. 

Pipe Creek, in Indiana, enters the Wabash River in 
Cass co. — An affluent of White River from Madison ca 
—A township of Madison co; „ abt. 2.400.—A town 
ship of Miami co.; pap. abt. ido 

Pipe Creek, in Muryland, enters the Monocacy River 

a Frederick co. ik ‘ 

pe’-fish, n. e common name of the genas 
natius, family Syngnathidæ, the distinguishing . 
ters of which are, 
that the body is 
greatlyelongated, 
sleuder, cov- 
ered with a series 
of indurated ig. 2115. — PIPE-FISH, 
pistes, arranged (Syngnathus.) 

n parallel lines; 
that the nose is Jong and tubular; that the gills are 
arranged in small round tufts along the branchial 
arches; and that there are no ventral fins. 


Pi'per,n. [From Gr. pipto, I digest, because it Ex 


motes digestion by its stimulating capacity.) ( 
The typical gen, of the nat. ord. Piperacem. e dri 
unripe frults of the pepper-vine, P. nigrum ( Fig. 2116), 
constitute the black pepper of the iy E ite pepper 
is the same fruit in a ripened state, divested of its ex- 
ternal pulpy covering. The former is the more pun- 
gent and acrid, as the peculiar acrid resin, upon which 
the properties of the pepper partly depeud, disappears 


Eine stone, (-stoop,) n. A vessel of measure contain-| up works and fortifications. Pioneers are provided on 
ing about 3 English pints. a march with shovels, axes, spades, pickaxes, and all 
Pin'us, n. (Bot.) The Pine, a genus of trees, order other necessary implements. 
Pinacee, distinguished from allied genera by the male|—One who goes before to remove obstructions or prepare 
catkins being crowded and racemose, and by the scales| the way for another. 
of the cones being thickened and angular at the end. Pioneer’, in Iowa, a township of Cedar co. 
Several species are valuable timber-trees; as P. syl-| Pioneer City, formerly Hod an, in /daho Territory, a 
vestris, the Scotch fir, which yields the timber known| village of Boisée co., abt. 12 m. N. N. W. of Idaho City. 
as Dantzic, or Riga fir and Russian deal; P. strobus, | Pioneer Grove, in Jwa, a village of Cedar co., abt. 


yielding the white-pine, or deal, of the United States; 
mitis and palustris, yielding the yellow pine or deal; 
P. rigida (see Fig. 662), P. la rtiana, and many 
more. Pine timber is used to an enormous extent in 
this country and elsewhere for house-carpentry, joinery, 
&c. Many valuable products besides timber may be 
traced to this genus. P. sylvestris, the Scotch fir (Fig. 
2118), or wild pine, is the source of common turpentine; 
this yields, by distillation, the useful liquid known as 
oil, spirits, or essence of turpentine. When subjected 
to destructive distillation, the wood yields wood-tar and 
itch. The inner bark is used in Norway for making 
he remarkable alimentary substance called bark-bread, 
From the leaves of this species the fleecy substance 
termed pine-wool, or fir-wood, is prepared; it is used 
for stuffing mattresses, and is said tu be repulsive of 
vermin. Au oil called fir-wood oil, said to be obtained 
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Fig. 2113. — PINUS SYLVESTRIS. 

from this substance, has lately been introduced into 
this country from Germany, and recommended as an 
external application in rheumatism, neuralgia, Ke. P. 
pinaster, or maritima, the Cluster-pine, yields Bordeaux 
turpentine, gulipot tar, and pitch. P. australis, the 
Pitch-pine, forms a great portion of the Pine barrens 
of the Southern States, and, along with P. palustris, the 
Swamp or Long-leaved pine, furnishes the greater pro- 
portion of the turpentine, tar, Kc, consumed in this 
conntry, or exported into other countries. P. tada, the 
Frankincense-pine, also yields turpentine. N pinea, the 
Stone-pine, has edible seeds, which are used as a dessert 
under the name of pine-nats. P. cembra, the Siberian 
stone-pine, has also edible seeds; its young shoots, 
on being distilled, furnish the so-called Carpathian 
balsam. P. pumilio, the Mugho, or Mountain -pine 

elds, by spontaneous exndation, an oleo-resin, called 

ungurian balsam. H geradiana,a native of Thibet 


25 m. N.E. of Iowa City. 


Pionied, (-nid,) a. Abounding with pionies. 

Piony, Peony, or Peony 5 

Pious, a. Nolet ong ot It. pio; Tat. pius.] Reverencing 
e 


n. (Bot.) See PÆONIA. 
and honoring the Supreme Being in heart, and in the 
practice of the duties Ile has enjoined ; godly.—Dictated 
by reverence to God; proceeding from piety. — Having 
due respect and affection for parents or other relatives. 
—Practised under the pretence of religion; as, pious 
frauds. 

Pi’ously, adv. In a pious manner; with reverence 
and affection for God; with due regard for natural and 
civil relations. 


Pi/ous-minded, a. Of a pious or religious disposition. 
Pip, u. [Du.; Fr. pépé, from pepier, to pip, to chirp; 


Lat. pipire; formed from the sound.] A disease of fowls 
in which a horny pellicle grows on the tip of their 
tongue. This pellicle, if not removed, proves futal, as it 
hinders the birds from feeding. 


—A spot on cards. — The seed of an apple, orange, or simi- 


lar fruit. 


—v. u. To cry or chirp, as a chicken. 
Pi'pa, n. (Zodl.) A genus of Batrachian reptiles, closely 


allied to the common 

toad, but distinguished 

by the body being hori- 

zontally flattened, the 

head large and triangu- 

lar, tongue wanting, 

tympanum concealed be- 

neath the skin, the eyes 

small, placed near the 

margin of the upper jaw. 

The best known species 

istheSurinamToad, Pipa 

Surinamensis (the Bulo 

pipa of Linnæus), which 

is considerably larger 

than the common toad. Fig. 2114. — SURINAM TOAD, 

The P. lays its eggs in (Pipa Surinamensis.) 

the water, after which 

they are collected by the male, and placed on the back 

of the female, the skin enlarging in such a manner as 
to enclose the eggs in cells; here the development goes 
on till the young come forth as perfectly formed toads. 

Pipe. u. [A. S.] A circular or square artificial chan- 
nel, used for the conveyance of watery fluids, either 
under pressure or. not; or for the passage of aériform 
fluids, or of sound. Pipes are made of wood, iron, both 
cast and wrought, of lead, copper, tin, stone, stone- 
ware, brick, glazed brick, &c.; according to the situa- 
tion in which they are to be employed. or according to 
the uses to which they are to be converted. 

—A wine measure, usually containing very nearly 105 im- 
perial or 126 wine gallons. Two pipes, or 210 imperial 
gallons, make a tun. But. in practice, the size of the 
pipe varies according to the kind of wine it contains, 

(Mus.) A tube in which air is caused to vibrate, so 
as to produce musical sounds, See ORGAN. 

—A long tube or hollow body, 

A tube of baked clay, or other material, with a bowl at 
one end, used in smoking tobacco. (See TOBACCO-PIPES.) 
— The organs of voice and respiration. — The key or 
sound of the voice. 

(Mining.) Ore running endwise into a hole, and not 
sinking downwards or in a vein. — Worcester. 

—v. n. To play on a pipe, flute. fife. or other tubnlar wind- 
instrument of music.—To have a shrill sound; to whistle. 

v. d. To play ona pipe or wind-instrument. — To call 
by means of a pipe or whistle, as in ships. 
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Fig. 2116, — PEPPER-VINE, 
(Piper nigrum.) 

to some extent in the process of ripening. Besides this 
acrid resin, both black and white pepper contain the 
alkaloid called piperine. Both kinds of pepper are ex- 
tensively employed as condiments, and medicinally as 
stimulants and correctives. A spoonful of black pepper 
mixed with a little water and swallowed, generally gives 
relief in cases of flutulency, The pepper-vine is a native 
of India and the Indian islands. P. trioicum, and some 
other species, also produce good pepper. 

Pipera’cex, n. pl. (Bot.) The Pepper family, an 
order of plants, alliance Piperales. Diag. Solitary car- 
pel, an erect ovule, an embryo lying in vitellus, and 
opposite or alternate leaves, with or without stipules.— 
They are herbs or shrubs with jointed stems. Flowers 
spiked, perfect, without floral envelopes, bracteated; 
stamens 2 or more; anthers 1-2-celled; ovary simple, 
1-celled, with 1 erect orthotropous ovule ; stigma sessile. 
Fruit more or less fleshy, I-celled, 1-seeded ; seed erect. 
The peppers are exclusively natives of tropical regions, 
especially in America and the Indian Archipelago. 
There are 20 genera and 600 species, They are remark- 
abie for acrid, pungent, aromatic, and stimulant prop- 
erties. See ARTANTNE, CHAVICA, CUBEBA, MACROPIPER, 
and PIPER. 

Piper'ales, n. pl. (Bot.) An alliance of plants, sub- 
class Hypogynous Exogens. Diac. Achlamydeous flow- 
ers, and a minute embryo, at or near the outside of a 
large quantity of mealy albumen. The alliance includes 
3 orders—PIPERACEA, CHLORANTHACES, SAURURACES, q. v. 

Piperine’,n. [Lat. piper: (Chem.) A white crys- 
tallizable substance ex ted from black pepper. It is 
tasteless, pat ion from paoganor, * 1 ee A 

er residing ina uliar fixed oil. It is re; 
2 l alkaloid. hee CHa, No. i 

. n. (Min.) A grayis' fue or black variety 
of Argillite or clay-slate, found in N. Oregon, and carved 
by the Indians into bowls of tobacco-pipes. 

Pi tone, (pip’ston,) in Michigan, a post-township 
of Berrien co.; * oe 1,052. 

Pipe'stone. in Minnesota, a S. W. cos adjoining Dakota; 
area, abt. 430 sq, m. Rivers. Redwood and Rock rivers, 
and Pipestone Creek. Surface, nearly level; soil, in 
some parts fertile. Pop. abt. 100. 

Pipette’, u. [Fr.,dimin. of pipe.] A small glass pipe 
used by chemists. 

Pip'ing. a. Weak; feeble; sickly ;— from the weak or 
piping voice of the sick.— Boiling; from the sound of 
the boiling fluids. — 

—n. A kind of cord-trimming for ladies’ dresses. 


—pl. (Bot.) Pieces cut off; cuttings. 
Pip'it, n. (Zodl.) See ANTHUS. 
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Pip’kin, n. A small pipe or earthen boiler. 

Pip’pin, n. [Du. pippeiing.) (Bot.) A kind of tart 
apple, so called from the pips or dots on it. 

Pip’pala Moola, n. See CHAvica. 

Pipra. n.; pl. Pi prinz. (Zul.) The Manakins, 
a genus and family of birds, order Insessores. They are 
generally small and of brilligut colors, and inhabitants 
of the warmer parts of 8. America. They have a mod- 
erate or short bill, depressed, with broad base, curved 
ridge, compressed sides, und toothed tip; the nostrils 
are hidden by the frontal feathers; the wings generally 
short and pointed; tail short and even; tarsi moderate 
and slender; toes long; claws acute. 

Pipsis’ewa,n. (Bot.) See PYROLA. 

Piq un, in Indiana, a village of Stark co., abt. 40 m. 

N.W. of Logansport. 

Piqua, ( pik'wa,) in Ohio, a fine manufacturing and 
trading town of Miami co., on the Miami River, about 
76m. W. of Columbus; pop. abt. 6,000, 

Piquancy, (pik’an-sy,) n. The state or quality of 
being piquant; sharpness; pungency. 

Piquant, (pik‘ant,) a. [Fr., from piquer, to prick.) 
Stimulating to the tongue. — Sharp; tart; pungent; 
severe, 

Piq'uantly, adv. With sharpness or tartness. 

Pique, (peek,) n. [Fr., from pur.] Vexation; 
wounded pride; pet or slight unger. — A strong desire. 
— Point; nicety; punctilio. 

—v. a. To irritate; to offend; to excite a degree of anger 
in. — To excite to action; to touch with envy, jealousy, 
or other passion, — To pride or value one’s self (with 
the reciprocal pronoun). 

Piqueer, (p:k-eer’,) v. a. Same as PICKEER, g. v. 

Piqueer’er, n. Same as Fick EER, qn, 

Piquet, ( pe-ket’,) n. [Fr.] (Games.) This game is of 
French origin, and is named trom the Fr. wurd pique, 
equivalent to the English “poiut.” Itis played by two 
persons with thirty-two cards, namely: ace, king, queen, 
knave, ten, nine, eight, and seven, of each suit; and 
these cards rank according to the succession in which 
they are here placed, — the ace being higher than the 
king, the king than the queen, and soon. In reckoning 
what is called the point, the ace counts eleven, the king, 
queen, and knave, ten each; and the other cards accord- 
ing to the number of their respective pips. In cutting 
for the deal, he that cuts the lowest piquet card deals ; 
and having shuffled the pack, he presents it to his 
adversary, who, if he pleases, may shullle it also. Should 
he do so, the dealer may shuffle again ; and, having done 
80, places them before the other, who cuts them. The 
number of points in each game is now one hundred; 
fifty saves the lurch. The cards are to be dealt two by 
two, and in no other numbers. In this manner each 
player is to have twelve cards dealt him, and there will 
then remain eight cards, which are called the stock, aud 
are to be placed on the board directly before the two 
players. From this, the elder hand has the right to draw 
five cards in their natural order, and must then discard 
the same number from his own hand. It is imperative 
for the elder hand to discard at least one card, but not 
the whole five. If he discard less than five, he has the 
privilege of looking at the cards left. His own discard 
is optional with the dealer, and if chosen, follows after 
every other hand. Tricks ure taken in the usual man- 
ner by the superior cards of the same suit. The various 
denominations of the score are as follows: 1. Curte 
Blanche, which is, when a hand dealt contains no picture- 
card. This hand enables the holder to count ten, and is 
counted before any other. 2. Point, which is reckoned 
by the player who has the greater number of cards in 
any suit, or, if both have an equal number, by the one 
who has the greater number of pips. Whoever hus 
point counts one of each card he holds. 3, Sequence, 
which is several cards in the same suit following con- 
secutively, as ace, king, queen, or knave; ten, nine, eight, 
&. 4. The Quatorze,which occurs when a player has tour 
cards of equal value in the four different suits; thatis to 
say, four ac-s, kings, queens, kuaves, or tens, no lower 
cards counting. Whichever player holds the highest 
quatorze counts fourteen; those which are highest taking 

recedence, and preventing any inferior quatorze from 
ing of value. 5. The Cards, Two cards, one from 
each player, make a trick ; if each player has six tricks, 
the cards are divided; but if either wins seven or more 
tricks, he has “ the cards;” that is, he counts ten beyond 
the number he has already scored. 6. The Capot. Which- 
ever player wins all the tricks, wins what is called a 
capot, and instead of ten, adds forty to his score. 

Pirneru'en, a town of Brazil, abt. 85 m. S. of Parna- 
hiba; pop. 2,600. 

Piracy, n. Fr. piraterie; It. and Sp. pirateria.) The 
act, practice, or crime of a pirate. 

(Law.) N consists in committing those acts of robbery 
aud depredation upon the high seas, or other places where 
the Admiralty has jurisdiction, which, if committed 
upon land, would have amounted to felony there. This 
is substantially the definition of this offence by the law 
of nations, which, on conviction, is punished with death 
in the United States (Act of Congress, March 3, 1819, 
made perpetual by Act of May 15, 1820). 

—The publishing of the writings of another without per- 
mission; the robbing of another by copying his writings. 

Piræ'us, a town of Greece in Attica, the port of Athens, 
and 5 m. from the city. In the neighborhood are still 
to be seen the ruins of the tomb of Themistocles. Pop. 
6,000. 

Pirahy, (pe-ra-hee’,) a town of Brazil, on a river of the 
same name, abt. 52 m. W. N. W. of Rio de Janeiro, 

Piram’eter, n. (Gr. prira, trial, and metron, mensure.] 
An instrument for ascertaining the power required to 
draw carriages over roads. — Simmonds. 
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Piran’‘has, a river of Brazil, rises in the Serra dos 
Cuiris, and flowing N. E. and N., enters the Atlantic 
Ocean by 3 mouths. 

Pirate, n. [Fr.; It. pirato; Lat. pirata.) A robber on 
the high seas.— An armed ship or vessel which sails 
without a legal commission, fur the purpose of plunder- 
ing other vessels indiscriminately on the high seas. — 
One who borrows from or publishes the writings of 
others without permission, 

v. n. To rob on the high seas. 

—v.a, To take by theft, or without right or permission, 
as books or writings. 

Piratiic, a. Same as PRATIcAL, q. v. 

Piratical, a. Pertaining to, or consisting in, piracy ; 
robbiug or plundering by open violence on the high seas. 

Piratically, adv. By piracy. 

Piratin’‘im, a town of Brazil, about 75 m. W. N. W. of 
Rio Grande; pop. 3,673. 

Pirating’, « river of Brazil, flows N. W. into the Uru- 
guay abt. Lat. 25° 10 8. 

Piretib’bi, or PIRETInnz, a lake of British N. Amorica, 
about Lat. 61° 30’ N., Lon. 69° W. 

Pirl, v.a. To twist or twine, as in forming horse-hair 
into a fishing-line. — Simmonds. 

Pirma’‘sens, a town of Rhenish Bavaria, 13 m. E. S. E. 
of Deux Ponts. Manuf. 'Tobucco, straw hats, glass, 
and musical instruments. Pop. 6,000. 

Pir’na, n fortified town of Saxony on the Elbe, 11 m. 
S. E. of Dresden. Manuf. Cotton, linen, and woolleu 
goods. Pop. 6,200. 

Pirogue, (pi-rdg’,) n. [Fr.; It. piroga; Sp. piragua.) 
A kind of canoe, made of the trunk of a tree hollowed 
out, and used in the Southern and Kastern seas; a dug- 
out.—In some parts of the U. States a narrow ferry- 
boat with two masts and a leeboard, 

Pirouette, ( pir-oo-t’,) n. [Fr.] A whirling or turning 
about on the toes in dancing. 

(Man.) The circumyolution of a horse on the same 
ground, 

—v.n. To make a pirouette; to whirl or turn about on the 
toes in dancing. 

Pisa, ( pé/suh,) (unc. Pisæ, ) a city of Central Italy, cap. of 
the prov. of Pisa, on the Arno, 8 m. from its mouth, 13 
m. N. E. of Leghorn, and 50 m. W. of Lucca; Lat. 43° 43’ 
11” N., Lon. 10° 23“ 58” E. The walls are 5 m. in cir- 
cuit. The Arno flows through the city, and is crossed 
by several bridges, the principal one being of fine mar- 
ble. The cathedral, with its attendant buildings — the 
baptistery (Fig. 169), the cemetery, and the belfry — is, 
perhaps, the finest specimen that exists of the style of 

uilding called by the Italians the Gotico- Moresco. 
The most remarkable buildings in Pisa are the Campo 
Santo, q. v., and the belfry, or canipanile, a cylindrical 
tower, 178 fect in height, constructed of successive rows 
of pillars, chiefly of marble; it is extremely graceful in 
its proportions, but its chief peculiarity consists in its 
inclination about 13 feet out of the perpendicular, 
whence it is commonly called the Leaning Tower of 
Pisa. Besides the cathedral, the city contains several 
other elegant churches. In the square of the univer- 
sity are several handsome buildings, chiefly built of 
marble, and among the public establishments the hos- 
pital is the most conspicuous. The University of Pisa is 
one of the oldest in Italy, and has four colleges, with 
forty professors, a library, a botanical garden, a cab- 
inct of natural history, and an observatory. It is the 
birthplace of Galileo, The mildness of the climate in 
the winter renders it a great resort for invalids, and the 
celebrated baths in the vicinity attract visitors from a 
great distance. . is supposed to have been founded 
shortly after the Trojan war. It became a Roman col- 
ony about B. C. 179, but did not attain to distinction 
before the 10th century, when it became the leading 
commercial republic of Italy. During the 11th cent. it 
maintained its superiority in the Mediterranean, ma- 
terially assisting the French in the Crnsades. Becom- 
ing involved in a war with Genoa, it ended in the ruin 
of J in 1284. P. afterwards became the prey of vari- 
ous factions, until finally united to Florence in 1406. 
Pop. 50,341. 

Pisa’no, the surname of several distinguished artists 
of Pisa, very important in the early history of art in 
Italy. Giunta Pisano, or GIUNTA DI GiusTINo of Pisa, 
is the earliest known Tuscan painter, and a crucifixion 
painted by him in the church of Santa Maria degli 
Angeli, at Assisi, about the year 1236, is still preserved ; 
it is admirable in impasto, and absolutely great as a 
work of art, compared with anything we know of this 
early period in Italy. Giunta was anterior to Cimabue, 
and to him belongs the merit of reviving painting in 
Italy. — Nicco.a Pisano was equally distinguished as 
sculptor and architect, and must hold the same rank in 
the former art that Giunta does in painting. He dis- 
tinguished himself as early as 1225 at Bologna, where 
he executed the celebrated tomb of San Domenico. 
Niccola was also a great architect; he executed the 
church of the Frari at Venice; he was the pioneer of 
the Renaissance in Italy, in sculpture and in architec- 
ture; v. 1278.—GIovaNnst PISANo, the son and assist- 
ant of Niccola, and likewise one of the greatest of the 
early sculptors and architects of Italy, v. at Pisa in 132 

and was placed in the same tomb with his father in the 

Campo Santo,—ANDREA PISANO was another early artist 

of Pisa, but nearly a century later than Giunta; he was 

a sculptor and architect, and the friend of Giotto, a few 

years his senior. Andrea was born about 1280. Of sev- 

eral works still extant by Andrea, the bronze gates of 

the Baptistery of St. John at Florence ure the most im- 

portant. These two gates are still perfect; the exact 
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date of their execution is disputed, whether they were 
finished in 1330, or only commenced in that year. The 
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gates of Andrea were originally in the centre of the 
Buptistery, opposite to the cathedral, but were after- 
wards removed to the side, to give place to the mure 
beantifal work of Ghiberti, in the year 1424. Andrea 
was made citizen of Florence, and died there in 1845. 

Pis‘cary, n. [From Lat. piscis, a fish.) (Law.) The 
right of fishing in the waters of another. 

Piscas’sick River, iu New Hampshire, a small 
savant flowing into the Lamprey River from Rocking- 

am co. 

Piseat'aqua River, formed by the Salmon Falls 
and Cocheco, and several other streams on the E. boun- 
dary of Stafford co., New Hampshire, and flowing S. k. 
enters the Atlantic Ocean between Maine and New 
Hampshire. 

Piscataquis, in Maine, a river rising in the S. W. part 
of Piscataquis co., and flowing E. enters the Penobscot 
River in Penobscot co. — A N. co., adjoining Canada; 
area, abt, 5,500 sq. m. KRirers. Penobscot, Piscataquis, 
Aroostook, and Kennebec rivers, besides many smaller 
streams and numerous Jakes, as Moosehead, Chesuncook, 
Sebec, &c. Surface, much diversified, and in some parts 
mountainous; soil, iu general fertile. Cap. Dover. 
Pop. (1880) 14,873. 

Piscataquog River, in New Hampshire, enters 
the Merrimack River from Hillsburough co. 

Piscataway, in Maryland, a post-village of Prince 
George co., abt. 16 m S. of Washington, D. C. 

Piscataway, in New Jersey, a villuge and township 
of Middlesex co., abt. 5 m. E. of New Brunswick; total 
pop. abt. 3.000. 

Piscato’rial, Pis’eatory. a. [Lat. piscatorius, 
from piscis, n tish.) Relating to fishes, or to fishing. 
Fis ced; n. pl. [Lat. pl. of piscis, a fish.) (Zodl.) See 

18H. 

(Astron.) The first in order of the twelve constel- 
lations of the Zodiac, usually represented by two fishes 
tied a considerable distance apart, at the extremity of a 
long undulating cord or ribbon. It is bounded N. by 
Andromeda, W. by Andromeda and Pegasus, S. by tho 
Cascade, and E. by the Whale, the Ram, and the Tri- 
angles. Its principal star, El Rischa, is of 2d magnitude. 

Piscicapture, (-si-kapt/yur,) n. [Lat. piscis, and 
captura, capture.) Angling; the taking of fishes. 

Piscicul/ture, n. [Lat. piscis, and cultura, culture.] 


‘The art of breeding, rearing, and cultivating fish. 
Piscicul’turist, n. One who rears fish. 
piscis, and cado, to kill.] 


[From Lat. 

(Bot.) A genus of 
plants, order Fabacer. 
The Dog-wood tree, P. 
Erythrina, of the West 
Indies, is much esteem- 
ed as a hard wood. Its 
leaves and branches 
are a poison for fishes ; 
hence its name. 

Pis’ciform, a. [Lat. 
piscis, and forma, a | 
form.] Resembling a 
fish. ' 

Pisci‘na, n. [Lat., a 
fish-pond.] (Arch.) A 
water-drain in a 
church, (Fig. 2117, 
near the altar on the 
south side, and usually 
enriched with orna- 
ment. Some churches 
have double piscinas. 

Pis’cinal, a. Pertain- 
ing to a fish-pond. In) : 

Pis’cine, a. Relatin N 
to fish, or fishes. £ Fig. 2117.— PISCINA (A. 

Pisciv’orous, a. Subsisting on fish. 

Pisco, (vers ko,) a seaport-town of Peru, on a river of 
its own name, abt. 130 m. 8.8.E. of Lima. 

Pise, ( pe-za’,) n. [Fr. pisé.) (Arch.) A wall constructed 
of stiff clay, or other earth, rammed into moulds that 
give the form of the building, and are removed when 
the wall is carried up. 

Pise’co, or Pizeco, in New York, a village of Hamilton 
co., on a small lake of its own name, abt. 73 m. N. N. W. 
of Albany. 

Pis’gah, in Jowa,a village of Union co., abt. 150 m. 
S. W. by W. of Iowa City. 

Pisgah, in Missouri,a post-village of Cooper co., abt. 
17 m. 8. by E. of Booneville. 

Pis’gah, (Mount, ) a ridge in the land of Moab, Pales- 
tine, in which was Mount Nebo, See Neso. 

Pish’, interj. A word expressing contempt ;—sometimes 
spoken and written pshaw. 

Pish’on’s Ferry, in Maine, a post-village of Kenne- 
bec co., abt. 11 m. N. of Waterville. 

Pis‘iform, a. [Lat. pisum, a pea, and forma, a form.] 
Of the form of a pea. 

Pisistra’tus, a citizen of Athens who raised himselt 
to the sovereign authority in the time of Solon, to whom 
he was related, B. c. 560. Compelled to retire from the 
city by the conspiracy of Megacles and Lycurgus, he re- 
turned soon after by effecting a compromise, but was 
obliged to retire again, aud suffer an exile of eleven 
years, which he spent in making preparations to re- 
cover his nuthority. In the cleventh year he reappeared 
at the head of an army and regained his power, which 
he retained till his death, B. C. 527. He was a beneficent 
ruler, and did much to promote the rise of Greek liter- 
ature. We owe to him the poems of Homer in their 
present form, Pisistratus having collected them, as they 
were scattered in detached parts throughout Greecy 
and digested them into order. 
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Pi’so, an eminent Roman family, which produced some 
great men; as — Piso, Lucius CALPURNIUS, suruamed 
Frugalis, on account of his frugality, was consul 149 
B, C, and terminated the war in Sicily. He composed 
annals and orations, which are lost. — Piso, Caius, Cou- 
sul 67 B, C., was the author of a law to restrain the fac- 
tions which usually attend the election of the chief 
magistrutes. — Pro, CNEIUS, was consul under Augustus, 
and yovernor of Syria under Tiberius, iu which situation 
he behaved with great cruelty. He was charged with 

ieoning Germanicus; on which account he destroyed 

imself, A. b. 20. — Piso, Lucius, a senator, who attended 
the emperor Valerian into Persia in 258. On the death 
of that emperor he assumed the imperial title; but was 
defeated by Valens, who put him to death in 261. 

Pis‘olite, n. [Gr. pisos, a pea, and Lithos, a stone.) 
(Grol.) A rock of which the component particles are 
rounded stones abont the size and shape of peas. Pis- 
olite is generally a limestone, differing only from oblite 
in the greater size of the egg-like purticles of which it 
is made up. Not unfrequently, however, valuable iron- 
stones are found in a pisvlitic form in rocks belonging 
to the oblitic period. 

Piso'nia, n. (t.) The Fingrigo, a genus of plants, 
order Nyctaginacee, consisting of trees or shrubs which 
have generally emetic and purgative roots. 

Piss, v.n. [Du. and Ger. pissen.) To discharge urine ; 
to make water; to urinate, 

—n. Urine; animal water. 

Pis’‘sasphalt, n. Gr. pissasplaltos.) (Min.) Mineral 
pitch; a soft bitumen, of the consistence of tar, and in- 
termediate between petroleum and asphalt. 

Pis sophane, n. [Gr. pissa, pitch, and phainein, to 
seem.) (Min.) A hydrated sulphate of alumina and per- 
oxide of iron, found in transparent, stalactitic or amor- 
phous masses, of an olive-green or liver-brown color, 
resembling pitch in color and fracture. 

Pista chia, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Ana- 
cardiacre. The concrete resin called mastic or mastich, 
much used, dissolved in alcohol or turpentine, as a var- 
nish and cement, is obtained from the species P. lentis- 
cus. It is principally imported from the island of Chio, 
where the plant is much cultivated. The liquid oleo- 
resinous matter called Chian turpentine is produced by 
the species P. terebinthus, and is imported from the 
same island. P. vera (Fig. IIS.) produces the fruit known 
as pistachio, or pistacia-nut, the kernels of which are of 
a green color, and have a very agreeable flavor. They 
are highly esteemed by the Turks and Greeks, and are 
occasionally imported into this country. 

Pista’chio, n. (Bot.) See Pistacuta. 

Pis'taeite. n. (Min.) A variety of Errore, g. v. 

Pistareen’, n. A small Spanish silver coin of the value 
of $0.16 to 20.18. 

Pis'te, n. [Fr.; It. pesta, from Lat. 
bruise.) (Man.) The track or treu 
upon the ground he goes over. 

Pistia’cezw, u. pl. (Bot.) The Duckweed family, an 
order of plants, alliance Arales. Diae. No spadix, a one- 
celled ovary, erect ovules, and a slitembryo. They are 
floating, aquatic plants, with lenticular or lobed leaves 
or fronds. The species are found in all regions; their 
properties are unimportant, 

Pisticcio, ( pis-tich’e-o,) a town of S. Italy, prov. of bo- 
tenza, 20 m. S. of Matera. Mund,. Woollen cloth. Pop. 
6.500. 

Pis“t il. n. [Fr.; Lat. pistilium.] (Bot.) The female 
system of the flower, or the ovary, style, and stigma, 
taken together (Fig. 2014). It occupies the centre of the 
flower, the stamens and floral envelopes being arranged 
around it, when they are present; the envelopes alone 
in the unisexunl pistillate flower; or it stands by itself 
when the flower is pistillate and naked. It consists of 
one or more modified leaves called carpels, which are 
either distinct from each other. as in the columbiue and 
stone-crop, or combined into one body, asin the prim- 
rose and tobacco-plant. When there is but one carpel. 
as in the pea, the pistil is suid to be simple ; when there 
is more than one, as in the example cited above, it is 
om: Each carpel consists essentially of a hollow 
inferior part called the ovary, which contains the ovules, 
and a cellular part called the stigma, to which the pol- 
len, or fertilizing dust from the anthers, adheres. he 
stigma is either placed directly on the ovary, in which 
case it is said to be sessil?,as in the barberry, or it is 
elevated on a stalk prolonged from the ovary, called the 
style, as in the primrose. At the period of fecundation, 
the stigma becomes moistened by a viscid fluid, which 
renders the surface more or less sticky, and thus admi- 
rably adapted to retain the pollen-grains, which are 
thrown upon it at the time of the dehiscence of the an- 
ther. The style is traversed by a very narrow canal, 
which communicates below with the cavity of the ovary, 
and above with the stigmas. The wallsof the canal are 
formed of a loose humid tissue, called the conducting tis- 
sue, from its function of conducting the pollen to the 
ovules. The terms apocarpous, syncarpous, &., are 
used, when describing the pistil, in the same sense as 
when they are applied to the fruit, which is, in fact, 
the mature pistil. See Carper, Fruit, Ovary, OVULE, 
and PLACENTA. 

Pistilla’ceous, a. (Bot.) Growing on a pistil. 

Pis'tillate, a. (Bot.) Having, or consisting of a pistil. 

Pistillid’iuma, u. (Bot.) The body which, in mosses, 
liverworts, &c., answers to the pistil.— Worcester. 

Pistilliferous, a. (%.) That has a pistil. 

Pistoja, ( pis-to'ya.) a town of Italy, prov. of Florence, 
on the Ombrone, 20 m. N. W. of Florence. Manuf. Wool- 
lens, silk, leather, hardware, and fire-arms. Pistols are 


istare, to pound, to 
a horseman makes 
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Pis’tol, n. [Fr. pt t; It. 
The smallest description of e-arm, with a curv 
stock for use with one hand. The latest improvement 
on the pistol is the REVOLVER, q. v. 

Dv. d. To shoot with a pistol. 

Pistolade’, n. A pistol-shot; the firing of a pistol. 

Pistole“, n. [Fr.; 1t. pistola, from piastruola, dimin. of 
piastra, u piaster.) A gold coin formerly current in 
some European countries. The Spanish J. was worth 
$3.60; the German P. was equivalent to about $2.15. 

Pis'tolet, n. A little pistol. 

Piston, u. [Fr. and Sp., from Lat. piusere, or to 
pound.] (ach.) A short cylinder of metal or other 
solid substance, Which fits exactly the cavity of a pump 
or barrel, and works up and down in it alternately, so 
as to press or force some fluid into or out of the tube 
which it fills, as in pumps, fire-engines, steam-engines,&c. 

Pis’ton-rod, n. The rod with which the piston is 
moved, as in a pump, &c. 

Pisuer’ga, a river of the N. of Spain, rising in the 
Cantabrian Mountains, and after a S. S. W. course of 140 
m., falling into the Douro, 10 m. below Valladolid. 

Pi'sam, n. (iat, pea.) (Bot.) A genus of plants, order 
Fubucee. The spe- 
cies P. sativum is 
the common pea, 
the most valuable 
ofculinary legumes, 
Like most domestic 
plants of great an- 
tiquity, its native 
country is un- 
known, though it is 
commonly referred 
to the S. of Kurope. 
The different varie- 
ties of garden-pea 
and the gray pea, 
which is cultivated 
in fields, are all re- 
garded as varieties 
of P. sativum. 

Pit, n. [A. S. pyt, 
pytt; Ir. pit; Lat. 
puteus, a well.) An 
opening or hole in 
the earth; a hol- 
low: a cavity; a 
cavity made in the 
earth by diggiug; a 
deep hole in the earth.—An abyss ; profundity ; hell ; as, 
the bottomless pit.— The grave. — An area for cock- 
fighting. — The part on the gronnd-floor between the 
lower range of boxes and the stage of a theatre. — A 
depression of the body at the stomach. — The cavity 
under each shoulder; as, the arm-pit.—A dint made by 
impression on a soft substance, as by the finger, &c.— A 
little hollow in the flesh, made by a pustule, as in small- 
pox. — A hollow place in the earth excavated for catch- 
ing wild beasts.—In some parts of the U. S., the stone 
of a fruit, as plum, cherry, &c. 

(Gardening.) An excavation in the ground, intended 
to be covered by a frame, and to afford protection to 
tender plants in winter, or for the forcing of vegetables, 
fruits, &c. Pits are often walled on all sides, although, 
in many cottage gardens, excellent use is made of pits 
which are mere excavations. The ventilation of pits, 
as much as the weather will permit, is of the greatest 
importance. 

Pit, v. a. To press into hollows; to indent. — To mark 
with little hollows. — To set or place against each other 
in the same pit or area; to set in competition, as in 
combat, 

Pita-Hemp,n. Sec AGAVE. 

Pit“-a- pat, adv. Ina flutter with palpitation or quick 
succession of pats or beats ; as, his heart went pit-a-pat. 

—n. A light, quick sound, as of a footstep, rain, &c. 

Pitcairn, in New York, a township of St. Lawrence 


co. 

Piteairn's Island, in the S. Pacific Ocean, Lat. 25° 
3 6” S., Lon, 130° 8’ W. It has a circumference of 7 m., 
and was discovered by Carteret in 1767. 

Pitch, n. [A. S. pic; Ger. peeh ; Gr. pissa, or pitta; Fr. 
poiz.) The residuum which remains after tar has dis- 
tilled or boiled in an open pot, so as to drive off the 
volatile matter. It is largely used in ship-building, &c. 
See BURGUNDY Pitca. 

—r.a. To smear or cover over with pitch. 

—To darken; to blacken; as if by smearing with pitch. 

Pitch, u. Height or degree of elevation. — The point 
where a declivity begins, or the declivity itself; descent; 
slope ; the degree of descent or declivity. — A descent; 
a fall, 

(Mus.) A term applied when speaking of the acute- 
ness or gravity of any particular sound or instrument. 
For instance, if we wish to express that any sound is 
less acute, or lower than another, we would say it is of 
a lower ee and vice versa. The opera pitch is much 
higher than the common concert pitch. 

( Wheel-work.) The distance between the centres of 
two contiguons teeth, Pitch-line is the circle, concen- 
tric with the circumference, which passes through all 
the centres of the teeth. 

(Areh.) The inclination of the sloping sides of a roof 
to the horizon. It is usnally designated by the ratio of 
its height to the space covered. 

(Naut.) The rising or falling of a vessel in a heavy 
sea. — Simmonds. 

(Mining.) The limit of ground. 

[W. piciaw, to throw, to dart.] To throw, 


pistoleta, Bee PISTOJA. 
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Fig. 2118. — PISUM SATIVUM. 


cast, or fling; to thrust, as a long pointed-object. — To 
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fix ; to plant; to set in array.— To arrange the value or 
price of. 

(Mus.) To regulate or set the key-note of a tune in 
music. 

v. n. To light; to settle, as something thrown or fiy- 
ing; to come to rest from flight. 

—To fall headlong; to plunge; to fall. 

—To fix the choice; — with on or upon. 

—To fix a tent or temporary habitation; to encamp. 

(Naut.) To rise and fall, as the head and stern of a 
ship passing Over waves. 

Piteh’-black, a. Black as pitch. (Tautological.) 

Pitch-blende,n. (Ger. pechblende.| (Min.) An ox- 
ide of uranium, a Portal of 84°78 per cent. of uranium, 
and 15°22 oxygen. It is opaque, of a grayish-greenish 
or brownish-black color, und very brittle. It occurs 
amorphous, generally massive and disseminated, ulso 
botryvidal and reniform, with a columnar or curved 
lamellar structure. The chief use to which this ore is 
applied is for the preparation of oxide of uranium, 
which is employed, under the name of Uranium Yellow, 
for imparting to glass the pale opalescent sea-green 
color, which is much admired in Turkey. It is also used 
in porcelain painting, and in a new photographic pro- 
cess, the Wothlytype. 

Piteh’-coal,n. A kind of bituminous coal; caking coal. 

Piteh’-dark, a. Very dark ; dark as tar or pitch. 

Pitcher, n. Armor. picher.) An earthen vessel with 
a spont for pouring out liquors. — An instrument to 
pierce the ground in which anything is to be fixed.— A 
person who pitches anything. 

(Bot.) See AscrpiuM. 

Pitch’er, in New York, a post-village and township of 
Chenango co., abt. 16 m. W.N.W. of Norwich ; total pop. 
abt. 2.000. 

A n. (Bot.) See NEPENTHACER, 

Pitch’er Springs, in New York,a post-village of 
Chenango co., abt. 125 m. W. of Albany. 

Pitch’-farthing, n. A play in which a coin is pitch- 
ed or thrown into a hole; — called also chuck-farthing. 

Piteh’-field, n. A pitched battle. 

Piteh’-fork, n. A fork or farming implement used in 
pitching or throwing hay or sheaves of grain. 

Pitch'iness, n. Blackness; darkness. (R. 

Piteh'ing, n. Act of throwing, as with a pitch-fork.— 
A kind of paving with small stones. 

(Vaud.) The raising and falling of the head and stern 
of a ship. 

—a. Declivous; descending; sloping, as a hill. 

Pitch’-ore, n. (Min.) Pitch-blende. 

Pitch’-pine, n. (Bot.) The Pinus piceæ, from its 
abundance in resinous matter yielding pitch. 

Piteh’-pipe, n. (s.) A wind instrument used by 
choristers in finding the pitch or elevation of the key. 

Pitch’stone, n. (Min.) A form of Obsidian or Vol- 
canic glass, the lustre of which resembles that of pitch 
or resin, rather than glass. It is of various colors, and 
is less glassy than Obsidian, from having cooled more 
slowly. 

Piteh’y, a. Smenred with pitch. — Having the quali- 
ties of pitch. — Black ; dark; dismal. 

Pit csal, n. Mineral coal, as distinguished from char- 
coal, 

Pit’ea, a river of N. Sweden, which, after a S.E. course 
of 180 m., enters the Gulf of Bothnia near Pitea, a small 
seaport-town, cap. of a læn of sime name, 110 m. N. N. E. 
of Umea; pop. 1,500. 

Pit’eous., a. That may excite pity ; sorrowful ; mourn- 
ful; wretched ; miserable. 

—Deserving compassion ; affected by pity ; compassionate. 

—Pitiful; paltry; poor. 

Piteously, adv. In a piteous manner; sorrowfully; 
mournfully. 

Pit’/eousness, n. State or quality of being piteous; 
sorrowfulness; tenderness; compassion. 

Pitfall, n. A pit slightly covered for concealment. and 
1 to catch wild beasts or men by their falling 

nto it. 

Pith, u. [A. S. pitha.] (Bot.) The cylindrical or angu- 
lar column of cellular tissue, arising at the neck of the 
stem of an exogenous plant, and terminating at the 
leaf-buds, with all of which, whether they are lateral 
or terminal, it is in direct communication. It forms the 
centre of a stem, and is covered over by the wood. Its 
use is to act as a reservoir of nutritious matter for the 
young leaves when first developing. 

Marrow. — Strength or force; energy; power. — Close- 
ness and vigor of thought and style.— Importance; 
weight; moment, 

—r.a. To sever, as the spinal chord. 

Pith’ily, adv. With strength; with close or concen- 
trated force; cogently ; with energy. 

Pith’iness, u. State or quality of being pithy; con- 
centrated force; strength. 

Pith’‘less, a. Destitute of pith: wanting strength. — 
Wanting cogency or concentrated force. 

Pit Hole City, in Pennsylvania, a decayed town of, 
Venango co., 15 m. N.E. of Oil City. It has several 
oil-wells, one of which formerly yielded 7,000 barrels 
in a day. It once contained more than 10,000 inhabit- 
ants, but it is now nearly deserted. 

Pith’y, a. Consisting of, containing, or abounding in, 
pith. —Containing concentrated force; forcible; ener- 
getic. — Uttering energetic words or expressions. 

Pitiable, a. Deserving pity; worthy of compassion, 
sorrowful: affecting; lamentable: mournful ; miserable, 

Pit‘iableness, n. State of being pitiable; state of 
deserving com ion. 

Pit'iablx. adv. In a pitiable manner; wofnlly. 

Pitic, or Perio, (pee'tik,) a town of Mexico, abt. 95 m. 
S. W. of Arispe; pop. 5,500. 
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Pit/iedly, adv. Ina situation to be pitied. 
Pitiful, 4. Full of pity; tender; compassionate. — 
Miserable; moving compassion. — To be pitied for its 
littleness or meanness ; paltry ; contemptible; despicable. 
Pitifully, adv. With pity; compussionately; in a 
manner to excite pity; contemptibly; with meanness, | 

Pit‘ifalness, n. State or quality of being pitiful ; 
tenderness of heart that disposes to pity; mercy; com- 
passion, 

a steer a. Feeling no pity; hard-hearted. — Excit- 
ing no pity. 

Pitilessly, adv. Without mercy or compassion, 

Pit/ilessness, n. The state or quality of being piti- 
less; unmercifulness; insensibility to the distress of 
others, 

Pit'man, n.; pl. Prruex. A man who works in a coal- 
pit. — The piece of lumber which connects the saw of a 
saw-mill with the wheel that moves it. 

Pit pan, u. A long and narrow canoe, with thin and 
flat projecting ends, used in the W. Indies. 

Pit' pat. n. and adv. Same as PIT-A-PAT, Q. v. 

Pit saw. u. A large saw used by two men, of whom 
one is in a pit. 

Pitt, WII. an English statesman, and second son of 
the celebrated Lord Chatham, B. at Hays in Kent, 1759.) 
He was educated at home, under private tuition, until at 
the age of 14 he entered at Cambridge, and was taught 
from his earliest youth by his haughty father to consider 
himself the hope of the country. He thus acquired, at 
the age when young men are just ridding themselves of 
boyish shyness, an austere self-possession, which im- 
parted to everything he did an air of wisdom and au- 
thority. He never knew the nature of diffidence, and 
the easy assurance with which he took whatever duty 
or office presented itself, is supposed, not without good 
reason, to have deceived the world as to the extent of 
his capacity. In 1781, he was returned to Parliament 
for Appleby, and at once threw himself into the busi- 
ness of the session with the confidence of an old debater. 
He boldly adopted the projects of reform, then raising 
into shape in Britain side by side with the discontents | 
in France, and in 1782 brought on his motion for a re- 
form in the representation of the people. On the ac- 
cession of Lord Shelburne’s administration in July, he 
was made Chancellor of the Exchequer, and this invita- 
tion to retire from the party, who were deemed utopian 
theorists, showed that a well-founded reliance was 
placed in his ambition, overcoming his reforming pro- 
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nsities. It was in December of 1783 that King 

eorge dismissed the coalition ministry, and placing 
yonng Pitt at the head of the cabinet, conducted with 
his able championship that battle in which the crown 
defeated the political aristocracy. Among the states- 
men of the day, Dundas, afterwards his right hand man, | 
had the sagacity to see beforehand that he would be 
victorious, and to sacrifice other prospects for a partici- 
pation in his fortune. Once established in power, he 
ruled through seventeen of the most eventful years of 
European history. When his reign began he had not 
quite abandoned his old reforming views, and being 
well versed in the newly promulgated philésophy of 
Adam Smith, he was partial to the principle of free 
trade, But the French Revolution drove him back from 
all progressive projects, and the frightened country sub- 
mitted to a sort of ministerial and parliamentary des- 
potism. The great conflict, in which the young minister | 
of a constitutional country measured his strength with | 
the young military despot of France, is matter of his- 
tory familiar to all. That Pitt, although perhaps his 
powers have been somewhat exaggerated by the pane- 
gyrists, showed t resources, cannot be denied. His} 
realiness in debate and promptness in comprehending | 
business have seldom been equalled. What chiefly sur- 
prises rae alg of the present day in the history of his) 
career, is the vast amonnt of dissipation, and especially 
of drinking, with which his great labors were diver- 
sified ; but perhaps his frailties have, like his abilities, | 
been exaggerated, It was said of him that he never 


was truly young, that he never had the freshness, nut- 
uralness, and openness of youth; it is certain that he“ 
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grew old before his time, and he®died of a broken and 

exhausted constitution, January 23, 1806. 

Pitt, in North Curolina, un E. co.; area, abt. 650 aq, m. 
Rivers. Tar and Neuse rivers, and Contentny Creek. 
Surface, nearly level; soil, not very fertile, Cap, Green- 
ville. Pop. abt. 17,000. 

Pitt, in Ohio, a twp, of W yundot co. ; pep. abt. 1,600. 

Pitt, in Pennsylvania, a township of Alleghany co.; 


yp. abt. 4,000, 

Pittacal, n. [Gr. pitta, pissa, pitch, and kalos, beau- 
tiful.) (Chem.) A k-bine solid substance that bas 
been but little studied. It is one of the products of the 
destructive distillation of wood. 

Pit'tacus, one of the seven sages of Greece, was h. at 
Mitylene, in the island of Lesbos, about 650 B.c. He 
was a warrior as well as a philosopher, expelled the 
tyrant Melantheus from Lesbos; and on becoming its 
sovereign, B. C. 590, he discharged the duties of his stu- 
tion in the most exemplary manner; retired after a 
reign of 10 years, aud died B. c. 570. 

Pittance, u. [Fr. pitance; L. Lat. pictantia, pitantia 
food in general.) Originally, a portion of foo allowed 
to a monk; an allowance of a civ in charity. — A 
very small quantity, as of money, &c. 4 

Pitt hem, a town of Belgium, prov. of W. Flanders, 15 

— S. E. of Bruges ; pop. 5,500. ii ái 

ttospora cee, n. pl. ([Gr. pitta, pitch, sporos, 5 
2 a order of ae alliance Berberales. Diac. 

egular symmetrical flowers, axile and parietal pla- 
conte, stamens alternate with the petals, ascending or 
horizontal ovules, and imbricated petals.— They are 
trees or shrubs, chiefly found in Australia, but occasion- 
allyin Africa and some other parts of the globe. Lindley 
enumerates 12 genera, which comprise 78 species. They 
are remarkable for resinous properties. Some,as certain 
species of Billardiera, have edible fruits, and some are 
cultivated in this country on account of the beauty of 
their flowers. 

artes River, in California, enters Sacramento River in 

hasta co. 

Pitt's Archipelago, a group of islands in the 
Pacific Ocean off the coast of British N. America, be- 
tween Lat. 55° and 54° N., and abt. Lau. 130° W. 

Pitts’borough, in Indiana, a post-village of Hen- 
dricks co., abt. 19 m. N. W. of Indianapolis. 

Pittsborough. in Mississippi, a post-village, cap. of 
Calhoun cos abt. 55 m. W. by x of Aberdeen, 

Pittsborough, iu N. Carolina, a post-village, cap. 
of Chatham co., abt. 34 m. W. of Raleigh. 

Pittsburg, in Arkansas, a village of Johnson co., abt. 
70 m. E. of Fort Smith. 

Pittsburg, in California, a village of Shasta co., abt. 
25 m. N. E. of Shasta. 

Pittsburg, in Jndiana, a post-village of Carroll co., 
abt. 65 m. N.W. of Indianapolis. 

Pittsburg, in Jwa, a post-village of Van Buren co., 
abt. 78 m. S. S. W. of Iowa City. 

Pittsburg, in Missovri, a post-village of Hickory co., 
abt. 85 m. S. W. of Jefferson City. 

1 in New Hampshire, a post-township of 

% CO, 

Pittsburg, in Ohio, a village of Darke co., abt. 25 m. 
N.W of Dayton. 

Pitts’burg, the second city of Pennsylvania, is fre- 
quently called the“ Smoky City.“ and the“ Iron City.” 
These two sobriquets are derived from the manufactur- 
ing which has given the city its reputation. The city is 
situated 750 feet above the level of the ocean, and 180 
feet above the level of Lake Erie, on the head-waters of 
the Ohio, 354 m. W. by N. of Philadelphia, 148 m. S. of 
Erie, and 193 m. E of Columbus, Lat. 400 26 34” N.; 
Lon, 80° 2’ 38” W. Within the angle formed by the 
rivers Alleghany and Monongahela, where they meet 
and give birth to the Ohio (the three rivers forming a 
water-line which, viewed from the W., resembles a let- 
ter Y., except that the Ohio trends somewhat to the 
N.), lies the original Pittsburg, the inner point being 
the site of the old Fort Du Quesne of the French, later of 
Fort Pitt, the nucleus of the city; looking inland from 
the point the land widens rapidly, and at the sume 
time rises slowly, but quite perceptibly. from the high- 
water level to an elevation of from 400 to £00 teet. 
Mostly upon this slope lies the closely built portion of 
the city, with river-frontage on both the N.W. and the 
S. W., extending about 8 m., with but a slight inclina- 
tion northward then southward, in that of the Monon- 
gahela. Until 1872 the city was bounded by the two 
rivers, but during that yeur it crossed the S. W. boundary 


Fig. 2120, — SUSPENSION-BRIDGE UNITING THE CITIES OF 
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by the annexation of the extensive manufacturing dis- 
trict formerly comprised in the boroughs of Temper- 
anceville, Union, West Pittsburg, Allentown, Mount 
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n, Birmingham, East Dirmi Lower 
St. Clair, South Pittsburg aud Ormsby. In 1874 the 
city was further enlarged by annexing Wilkins town- 
ship on the E. Efforts have been made to consoli- 
date Alleghany City with Pittsburg, but without 
success. The two cities of Pittsburg and Alle- 
ghany, practically one in their business, dwellings, 
churches and factories—although separated in ter- 
ritory by the two rivers. are connected by numerous 
bridges, amounting practically to continuous streets, 
over which the street-railway cars run. as from 
ward to ward in cities not divided by rivers runni: 

through their settled area. The first settlement of P. 
was in the stockade erected by Ensign Trent, in Feb, 
1754. In April. 1754, it passed inte the hands of the 
French by surrender. In Nov, 1758. it repassed into 
the possession of the English, under Gen. Forbes, being 
abandoned by the French. In Jan., 1759, the construc- 
tion of the first Fort Pitt, from whence the city takes its 
name, was commenced. In 1764, the first plan of lots, 
now embraced in four squares of the city, was laid out 
near the fort. In 1769, a warrant was issued for the 
survey of the Manar of Pittsburg. In Jan., 1784, the 
first sale of lands by John Penn and John Penn, Jr., 
the proprietors of the Manor, was made. In July, 1786, 
the first number of the first paper published west of the 
Alleghany Mts., was issued at P, In Oct, 1790, the post- 
ages at 1, for the year ending that date, were $110.99, 
Pittsburg in 1786 contained 26 log-houses, 1 stone, 1 
frame, and 5 small stores. In 1788 the population was 
estimated at about 500. In 1794 the borough of Pitts- 
burg was incorporated. In 1796 there were } in- 


habitants; in 1800. 1.565: in 1807, 4.740; in 1810, 4,768 ; 
in 1830 16,988; in 1840 38.931; in 1850 79.873; in 1860 
123,322; in 1870 139,46; in 1880 236,062. These figures 
represent the 
Pittsburg. 


pulation of the community described as 
eè growth of this community has been 


marked by the singular fact, that from 1764, then being 
the frontier outpost of population, her increase has 
been in arithmetical progression greater than the growth 
of the West, her natural market. From 1800 to 1810 
the population of the West increased 689,884; that of 
Pittsburg 3,205, a little less than 5-10ths. In 1820 the 
»pulation of the West was 2,541.552, that of Pittsburg 
PAS, net quite 3-10ths. In 1840 there was in the 
Western and South-western States 5,173,940 inhabitants; 
and in Pittsburg 38,931, being 15-20ths. In 1850 the 
population of the West and South-west was 8,419,179; 
that of Pittsburg 79,873, being 19-20ths, while the ra- 
tios of later periods show similar results. The per cent. 
of increase of manufactures and commerce required te 
have kept pace with the wth of the West, was about 
100 per cent., or one dollar of manufactures and com- 
merce per capita, for each inhabitant of the section of 
country on whose increase these ratios are based. The 
ratios of increase of population required would be about 
6-10ths per cent. Pittsburg’s business statistics show, 
however, that the ratio of increase has been five or six 
times the ratio, and that of the population two or three 
times, which was necessary to keep pace in growth and 
trade with the Western States subject to the river nav- 
igation of the city. Those States in 1816 having a pop- 
nlation of 1,075,531, and the business of Pittsburg in 
that year was estimated at $1,000,000, or 93 cents per 
capita on the population of the West. In 1840 the pop- 
ulation of the West was 5,173,949, and the business of 
Pittsburg was published at $51,146,650, or about $6 
capitu. In 1850, the business of the city was published 
as estimated at $50,000,000, and the population of the 
States in which comparisons are here made was 8.479.179, 
about the same ratio as in 1840. In 1880 the business 
of Vittsburg, of all descriptions, manufacturing and 
commercial, was reported at over 8250. 000. C00. and will, 
withont doubt. bold an increased ratio, per capita, to the 
„pulation of the States reached by its river navigation. 
he river navigation of Vittsburgh is along and upon 30 
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rivers, embracing a distance of 12,000 miles, by which! Pitts/field, in Pennsylvania, a post-village and town- 


Can be reached 400 counties in 15 States, without break- 
ing of bulk. In 1797-95, two national vessels, the) 
armed galleys, President Adams and Senator Ross, were 
constructed at Pittsburg. From 1502 to 1805 four ships, | 
four brigs, and three schooners, all seagoing Vessels, 
were built. In ISLI the first steamboat tor the navigas | 
tion of the western rivers was built at Pittsburg, ata 
cost of $10,000. From 1814 to 1836 there were con- 
structed 252 steamboats. In 1846, 63 were built; 102, in- 
cluding barges. In 1852, 113; in 1853. 106; in 1854, 
122; in 855, 108; and in similar proportions until the 
present time. In 1796 the manufacture uf glass was be- 
gun at Pittsburg, being the pioneer manufacturing estab- 
lishment of al) that have followed at Pittsburg, and 
throughout the West In 1880. there were at Pittsburg 0 
glass factories, being nearly two thirds of allin the U &. 
producing articles of the annual value of about $15 000, 
000.—the glass produced being distributed as shown by 
manifests of railroads, to 2Y States, some of the terri- 
tories. Canada and to England. In 1804 the first iron- 
foundry was erected at Pittsburg, at which, in 1812. 
were cast cannon fur supplying the fleet on Lake Erie. 
and for the cetence of New Oileans, In 1812 the first 
rolling mill was erected In T850 tl ere were G6establishe 
ments, with an aggregate capital of E 2.696.564 engaged | 
in the iron and steel manufacture; ands employed 
19.798; wages paid S. e 803; valne of all products) 
8156.07 5. In 1784 the first right to dig coul at Pitts! 
burg was granted by the Penns, In J&*0 there were, 
about 150 collieries in operation in the vicinity of the; 
city, from which 4,426,871 tons were tuken during that 
year. Though preeminently the manufacturing city! 
of this continent, Pittsburg has a large and varied 
commerce, not only domestic but foreign: it pathers 
bituminous coal and petroleum from the rich country 
around, and sends the former, ty thousands of bushels, 
ta all parts of the hemisphere, and the latter, by mil- 
lions of gallons, to all parts of the world; it nakee 
coke to the amount in a single year (18° 0) of more than 
a million tons, which it sends in all ditections, and 
its vast iron and steel and glass products are sent into 
every section of the civilized world. The Alleghany 
and Monongahela afford excellent natural channels for 
the reception of iron and coal from the mines. oil from 
the wells aud hunber from the forests, and the Ohio for 
the transport of coal and oil, and the products of the 
iron, steel and glass-works to the various markets and 
distributing points along its shores and those of the 
Mississippi River. Pittsburg’s grandest outlets and 
inlets are, however, suj plied by a complete system of 
railronds running out in all directions; the Pennsyl- 
vania and Baltimore and Ohio Railroads eastward; 
the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne and Chicago, and Pitts- 
burg. Cincinnati and St. Louis Railroads westward; 
the Cleveland and Pittsburg, the Ashtabula and Pitts: 
burg and the Erie and Pittsburg (the last three 
being branch lines of the Pennsylvar northward, and 
the Alleghany Valley Railroad, and numerous local and 
branch lines, complete a perfect net-work of ruils, con- 
necting this great mining and manulacturing centre 
with the rich supply-districts, and with the markets 
and seaboard of the entire continent. As u commercial 
city. Pittsburg is a port of delivery of the district of New 
Orleans, and a considerable portion of its foreign traffic is 
thus made difficult of identification; but it is sufficient 
to note that year after year Pittsburg’s domestic and 
foreign trade is steadily growing, while as a manufac- 
turing city ‘ts progress is rapid, and its attwined posi- 
tion the first on the continent. The ground occupied by 
475 of the principal factories, giving ench one but 400 ft. 
front. is, by actual survey. sutheient alone to mnke 35 m. 
in a straight line of factories in daily operation, without 
the ® or 900 smaller ones. The city contains 16i churches, 
71 public school-houses, 54 banks, 10 banking firms and 
2.500 commercial houses other than the manutactories. 
Remarkable for its healthy location, and the small 
amount of disease that prevails from nidarions causes, the 
continually ascending smoke of its factories is its one 
drawback, 20 per cent. of all its fuel passing away in the 
shape of smoke unconsnmed. Built principally in the 
valley of the rivers, it is surrounded by high rolling 
grounds from 200 to 400 feet in height, upon which a 
walk of fifteen minutes from the business heart of the 
city will plice the pedestrian, Upon these hills, in all 
directions, are built, above the smoke of its workshops, 
the finer residences of its citizens. P. suffered a pe- 
cuniary loss of several million dollars by the de- 
struction of property by the mob, during the work- 
ingmen’s strike of 1877. Pop. (1880) Pittsburg 166,381 ; 
Allegheny 78.681. 

Pitts field, in Grorga,a village of Henry Co., abt. 
75 m. W. N. W. of Milledgeville. 

Pittsfield, in /in, a post-village and township, 
cap. of Pike Co., abt 70 m. W. by X. of Springtield. 

Pittsfield, in Maine, a p.-tow nship of Somerset Co. 

Pittsfield, in Massachusetts, a town and tow nship of 
Berkshire co,, abt, 151 m. W. of Boston; Lat. 4 25/ 
55“ N., Lon. 739 15 367 W. It is pleasantly situated, 
regularly laid ont, and generally well built. Manuf. 
Totton goods, machinery, fire-arms, &. Pop, (1880) 9,500, 

Pittsfield, in Michigan, a village and township of 
Washtenaw co., abt. 40 m. W. by S. of Detroit; total 
pop. abt 1,800, 

Pittsfield, in New Hampshire. a post- village and town- 
ship of Merrimack co., abt. 12 m. N. E. of Concord; total 
pop, bt. 1,600. 

Pittsfield, in New York, a post-township of Otsego 
co.: pop. abt. 1.500. 

Pittsfield, in O, a post-township of Lorain co.; pop. | 
abt. 2,700. | 
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ship of Warren co,, 
tatut pop. abt. 1,500. 

Pittstield, in Vermont, a post-township of Rutland 
ch.; pop. abt. 600. 

Pittsfield, in Wisconsin, a township of Brown co.; 
pop. abt. 250. 

Pitts ford, in 7wa, a township of Butler co. 

Pittsford, iu Michigan, a post-village aud township of 
Hillsdale co. ubt, 2210 S. of Adrian. 

Pittsford, in New len post-village and township! 
of Monroe co., abt. 10 m. S. E. of Rochester; totul pop. | 
abt. 2,000 

Pittsford, in Vermont, a post-village and township of 
Rutland co., abt. 4 m. S. W. of Montpelier; total pop. | 
abt. 2,300. 

Pitt's Grove, in New Jersey, a post-township of Salem 
co. 

Pitts’ton 


abt. 220 m. N. W. of Harrisburg; 


in Maine, a post-village and township of 
o., abt. 7 m. S. by E. of Augusta; total pop. 


Pittston, in Pennsylrania,a post-village and township 
of Luzerne co., abt. 10 m. N.E. of Wilkesbarre ; total pop. 
abt. 10,000 

Pitts' town. in Kentucky, a village of Bullitt co., abt. 
60 m. W. S. W. of Frankfort. 

Pittstown, in New Jersey,a post- village of Hunterdon 


ch., abt. 8 m. N. W. of Firat sro. 
—A village of Salem co.. abt. 28 m. S. of Camden, 
Pitistown, in New Vork. a pos villa id township 


of Rensselaer co., abt. 22 m. N. 
abt. 5,000, 

Pittsylvania, in Virginia, a S. co., adjoining North 
Carolina; area, abt. 1000 sq. m. Rivers. Staunton, Dan, 
and Banister rivers. Surface, diversified; sorl, very 
fertile. Men. Iron and limestone, Cup. Pittsylvania 
Court-House. Pop. abt. 35,000. 

Pittsylvania Court-Ilouse. or Competition, in 
Virginia. a post-villace, cap. of Pittsylvania co., abt. 
125 m. S W. of Richmond. 

Pitulitary- a. bat. pituita, phlegm.) (Anat.) Secret- 
ing phlegm or mucus; as, the pituitary membrane. 

Dunglison, 
P.gland. ( Anat.) A gland situated within thecranium, 
between a fold of the dura mater, iu the sella turcicu 
of the spheroid bone. 
P. membrane, ¢Anat.) The mucus membrane of the 
nose. 
Pit'uite. u. [Fr.; 


f Albany; total pop, 


Lat. pituita.|] Phlegm; mucus. 


Pitulitous. a. Consisting of phlegm 
Pity, u. Fr. pit It. pieta; Lat. pietas, from pius, 
pious.) The feeling or suffe of one person, excited 


by the distresses of anothe Mupassion ; Cominisera- 

tion; sympathy.—The ground or subject of pity; cause 

; thing to be regretted. — A ery or call tor pity. 

-r. a. To feel pain or grief, as for one in distress; to 
have sympathy for: to have tender feclings, as for one 
excited by his unhappiness 

exercise pity; to be compassionate. 

v. adv. Compassionate tenderly, 

n. [Gr. pitura, bran.) (Med.) A cuta- 

consisting of irregular scaly patches, un- 

attended by infhunmation. When it affects infants, it 

s called dandr. A similar exfoliation of the cuticle 
in reddish patches is not uncommon in adults. Soap 
and water, and mild cooling lotions, or very weak nitro- 
muriatic lotion, are the best applications. 

Pity’roid, a. [Gr. pilūra, bran, and sidos, form.] Re- 
sembling bran. 

Più, (poo) It, from Lat. plus.) (Mus.) A word 
frequently applied to another, to increase the strength 
ofits meaning: as, pià allegro, u little quicker, 

Pit MENTO, ( pe-von-yee’,) a town of Brazil, 
abt 58 in. of Formiga. 

Piura, (pr-o0'rc,) a town of Peru, on a river of its own 

ame, abt, 120 mn. N. N- W. of Lambayeque: pop, 22,000, 

Pius I., Pore, succeeded Hyginus in 142. B. j 

Pius II., (Æneas Sylvius Piccolomini.) was ;. in Tuscany 
in 1405, of an ancient and illustrious family. In 1431 
he assisted at the Council of Basle as secretary; was 
afterwards secretary to the anti-pope Felix V., and then 
to the Emperor Frederick ILL, who sent him on various 
embassies, and gave him the poetic crown, Eugenius 
IV. chose him for apostolic secretary, Nicholas V. made 
him a bishop, and sent him as nuncio to Bohemia, Mo- 
ravia, and Sile and C. alixtus III. created him cardi- 
nal. P. had by this time given up the more liberal! 
opinions on church matters with which he started, and | 
had become a zealons supporter of the power of the 
Pope, both in opposition to the secular power and to 
the authority of councils. He was one of the most 
learned men of his time, and notwithstanding the great 
change in his views, he distinguished himself by moder- 
ation and a conciliatory spirit. He was chosen to suc- 
ceed Calixtus III. in 1458, and in the following year 
assembled a congress at Mantua for tho purpose of 
arranging u crust ainst the Turks. He soon after 
published a bull against appeals to a council, which 
occasioned some dispute with Lonis XI. Tn 1463, by | 
another bull, he retracted his former sentiments re- 
specting the Council of Basle, condemning his defence 
of it. and praying to be condemned as Æneas Sylvius, 
but listened to as Pins II. D. at Ancona, Angust, 1464, 
whither he went te hasten preparations for war with 
the Turks. Among the writings of Pius II. are a His- 
tory of the Conneil of Basle; History of Frederick 111. ; 
History of Bohemia; jh] i, &e. 

Pius ILL. (Piancesen Piecolamini,) was nephew to the pre- 
ceding pontiff, He was elected pope in 1503, but D. in 
less than a month afterwards. 

Pius IV., (Cardinal de Medici.) n. at Milan, 1499. He rose 
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by merit to several high employments, and, in 1549 
obtained the cardinulship, aud, on the death of Paul IV., 
in 1559, was elected Pope, He confirmed the decrees 
of the Council of Trent, after the closing of that assem- 
bly in 1664. In the following year a conspiracy was 
formed against his life by Benedict Accolti and others, 
who were executed. This Pope was not of the celebrated 
Medici family of Florence. 1565. 

Pius V., (Michele Ghisheri,) was h. in Redmont in 1504, und 
early entered the Dominican order. He so distinguished 
himself by his austere life, and his zeal against “ here- 
ties,” that he was appointed inquisitor in Lombardy, 
and afterwards inquisitor-general. He was crea d 
cardinal in 1557, and was chosen to succeed Pins IV. in 
1566. He set himself to effect reforms, both in morals 
and discipline, excited terror iu Italy by the seizure, 
imprisonment, and burning of those convicted or sus- 
pected of heresy, among whom were several persons of 
note; revived the bull, “In cœnam Domini,” but found 
it impossible to put it in execution; enforced strictly 
theanthority of the Index Expurgatorius ; and expelled 
the Jews trom the States of the Church, excepting only 
the cities of Rome und Ancona. The great victory over 
the Turks at Lepanto was the result in good part of the 
efforts of Pins V. His death, in May, Was a matter 
of general rejoicing, and was publicly celebrated at 
Constantinople during three days. 

Pius VI, (Giovanni Angelo Braschi.) was B. at Cesena, in 
1717, and succeeded Clement XIV., in 1775. His first 
act was to make a reform in the public treasury; he 
then completed the museum in the Vatican; but the 
greatest work of his pontificate was the draining of the 
Pontine marshes,—a project which baffled several of 
the emperors, and many Popes. When the Emperor 
Joseph II. decreed that all the religious orders in his 
dominions were free from Papal jurisdiction, Pius, 
apprelicusive of the consequences of such a mexsure, 
went in person to Vienne in 1782; but though he was 
honorably received, his reinonstrances were ineffectual. 
The French Revolution, however, was of more serious 
consequence to the Papal See. The Pope having favored 
the allies, Bonaparte entered the eccle: tical terri- 
tory, and compelled him to purchase a peace by a con- 
tribution of several millions, and delivering up the 
finest works of painting and sculpture. Basseville was 
then sent as envoy from the republic to Rome, where 
he behaved with so much insolence, that the people 
assassinated him in 1793. General Duphot entered the 
city with his troops to restore order, but the Papal 
soldiers routed them, aud Duphot was slain. On this 
Bonaparte again entered Italy, and made the Pope 
prisoner in the Capitol, which was plundered, The 
venerable pontiff was carried away by the victors, and 
hurried over the Alps to Valence, where he D., August 
20. 1799. 

Pius VII., (Gregorio Barnaba Chiaramonti,) B. at Cesena, 
1742, became a Benedictine monk, was created cardinal 
in 1785, and after the death of Pius VI. wa 
after long deliberitions of the conclave, to succe 
March, 1800. In the following yeur a concordat with 
France was concluded at Paris; in 1804 the Pope went 
to Paris and crowned Napoleon emperor, returning to 
Rome in May, 1805. Soon after Ancona was seized by 
the French, aud the great quarrel between Napoleon 
and the Pope began. The occupation of the castle of 
San Angelo in 1508 was followed by the annexation of 
the States of the Church to the French empire; on 
which the Pope published a bull of excommunication 
against the perpetrators of the iuvasion. P. was then 
arrested by the French officer Miollis and sent to 
Savona, and afterwards to Fontainellean, whence he 
was not permitted to return to Italy till January, 1814. 
The Congress of Vienna restored the States of the 
Church to the Pope, who applied himself thenceforth to 
internal reforms. He, however, re-established the 
Jesuits and the Inquisition. The character of Pius VII. 
was such as to win him the esteem and symp 
men of all churches and sects. D. Aug. 20th, 1823. 

Prius VIII, (Cardinal Castiglione,) became pope in succes. 
sion to Leo XIL, in 1829. After À short pontiticate of 
one year, he D., 1830. 

Prus IX., (Giovanni Mario Mastai Ferretti.) n. at Sine 
gaglia, May 13, 1790, was intended for the army, but re- 
solved to devote himself to the Church. For several 
years after his ordination he attended to his pastoral 
duties with exemplary self-devotion, and was nominated 
by Pius VII. on a mission to the government of Chili, 
shortly after the recognition of the independence of that 
republic. The duties of this mission were performed by 
him with great discretion ; and immediately ou his re- 
turn to Rome he was appointed by Leo XII. to one of 
the most important of the ecclesiastico civil depart- 
ments of administration, In 1836 he was sent as apos- 
tolic nuncio to Naples, while the cholera was raving 
there, and his name is still revered by the poorer inbab- 
itants of that city, in gratitude for his disinterested 
efforts to alleviate their sufferings. In 1840 he was 
created Cardinal-Archbishop of Imola, in the Romagna, 
where much political disaffection existed; but he de- 
voted himself to the duties of his diocese with so much 
zeal and self-denial, and displayed such liberality of sen- 
timent, that he soon gained the affections of the people, 
and restored peace and tranquillity to the district Pope 
Gregory XVI. died June 1, 1846, and Cardinal Ferretti 
was elected to the papacy under the name of Pius IX, 
June 16. The new Pope at first acquired much popu- 
larity by favoring the hopes and wishes of the people 
for the reform of the abuses of the government; and 
the enthusinsm, not only of the Romans, but of the 
whole Italian people, was raised to the highest pitch. 
But the French Revolution of 1848 gave a much moro 
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N impulse to the enthnsiasm, not only of the 

talian patriots, but of the friends of liberal institu- 
tions all over Eu- 
rope; awakening 
ademand,nottor 
mere adminis- 
trative reforms, 
but for popular 
systems of repre- 
sentative gov- 
ernment. These 
sweeping chan- 
ges the Pope was 
not prepared to 
support, and 
from that mo- 
ment his popu- 
larity begun to 
decline. A poli- 
cy of reaction 
commenced, 
which only wid- 
ened the breach 
between the Pa- 
pal government 
and the people, 
and gave an im- 
petus to theagi- 
tation for organic changes. The popular disaffection 
was greatly increased on his taking for his minister 
Count Rossi, one of the most aristocratic and unpopular 
men in Rome, when, indeed, the fury of the people could 
with difficulty be restrained. Count Rossi was assassi- 
nated Noy. 15, and Pius himself, a few days later, es- 
caped from Rome in disguise, and arrived safely in 
Gaéta, the first town in the Neapolitan territory, 
whither he was followed by the members of the Papal 
conrt and the diplomatic corps. He sent to Rome an 
ordonnance, Nov. 27, declaring void all the acts of the 
government, which he superseded by a state commis- 
sion. This document the Roman chambers treated with 
contempt, appointed a provisional government, and set 
about improving the victory they had achieved. The 
Pope remained nearly a year and a half at Gaëta and 
Portici, an object of sympathy as the head of the 
Roman Catholic Church. During his absence, Rome, 
which was in the possession of the native troops under 
Garibaldi, was besieged, and at last taken by storm by 
the French army under Gen. Oudinot, after sustaining 
some reverses. The Pope left Portici, April 4, 1850, es- 
corted by Neapolitan and French dragoons, and accom- 
panied by the King of Naples and several members of 
his family. He crossed the frontier at Terracina, April 
6, and reéntered Rome April 12, amid the thunder of 
French cannon. His chief ecclesiastical acts are the 
formal definition of the dogma of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, in Dec., 1854; the famous Encyclical of Dec., 
1864, which was provoked by the Franco-Italian conven- 
tion, providing for the withdrawal of the French troops 
from Rome —an act which was, however, practically 
annulled by the return of the French forces in 1867, in 
consequence of an attempt at invasion by Garibaldi; — 
and the bull summoning the (Ecumenical Council of 
1869-70, which promulgated the doctrine of Papal in- 
fallibility. The French troops were ultimately with- 
drawn from Rome in Sept., 1870, whereupon the Italian 
forces procerded to occupy the Papal territories, and, on 
the 9th of October following, the States of the Church 
were formally annexed to the kingdom of Italy, thus 
putting an end to the temporal sovereignty of the Popes. 
D. Feb. 7, 1878. Life of, G. T. A. Trollope, 2 v., Lon., 1877. 

Pivot, n. [Fr., dim. of pieu ; It. pivuolo.) (Arch.) The 
extremity of the axles about which a body revolves. — 
That on which anything revolves.—A turning point. 

(Mil.) The officer or soldier who happens to be at 
the flank on which a company wheels. 

Dr. 4. To place ona pivot. 

Piv’otal,a. Relating toa pivot. 

Piv’ot-man, u:. PIVor-MEx. ( Mil.) Same as Pivor,g.v. 

Pix, n.andv. Same as PYX, q. v. 

Pix’y, n. A fairy. (Local Eng.) 

Pizar’ro, Francisco, the conqueror of Peru, was tho 
illegitimate son of a gentleman of Truxillo, and being 
left entirely dependent on his mother, u peasant girl, he 
received no education, and was, in his early years, em- 
ployed as a swineherd. Quitting this inglorions occu- 
pation, he embarked, in 1510, with some other adven- 
turers, for America; and, in 1524, after having distin- 
guished himself under Nuñez de Balboa on many occa- 
sions, he associated at Panama with Diego de Almagro 
and Hernandez Lucque, a priest, in an enterprise to 
make fresh discoveries. In this voyage they reached the 
coast of Peru, but being too few to make any attempt at 
a settlement, P. returned to Spain, where all that he 
gained was a power from the court to prosecute his 
object. However, having raised some money, he was en- 
abled again, in 1531, to visit Peru, where a civil war was 
then raging between Huascar, the legitimate monarch, 
and his half-brother, Atahualpa, or Atabalipa, as he is 
variously called, the reigning inca. P., by pretending 
to take the part of the latter, was permitted to march 
into the interior, where he made the unsuspecting king 
his prisoner, while partaking of a friendly banquet to 
which he had invited him and his whole court; then 
extorting from him, as it is said, a house full of the 
precious metals by way of ransom, he had him tried for 
a pretended conspiracy, and condemned him to be 
burned, allowing hiin first to be strangled, as a reward 
for becoming a Christian. In 1533 the conqueror laid 
the foundation of Lima; but, in 1537, a contest arose 
between him aud Almagro, who was defeated and exe- 
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cuted. The son and friends of Almagro, however, 
avenged his death, and on June 26, 1541, after ruling 
despotically for six years, P. met with the fate he so 
richly deserved, being assassinated in his palace at Lima. 

Pizzica’to. (Abbreviated pizz.) [It., twitched.] (Mus.) 
A phrase used to denote that the strings of the violin or 
violincello, instead of being played, as usual, by the bow, 
are to be twitched with the fingers, in the manner of a 
harp or guitar. The ordinary mode of playing is re- 
stored by the letters c. a. (col arco, with the bow). 

Piz’zighetone, a fortified town of N. Italy, on the 
Adda, 12 m. W.8 W. of Verona; pop. 4,000. 

Pizzle, n. (Ger. pissel; Du. pees.) The male organ in 
quadrupeds. 

Pizzo, (pid’zo,) a town of Italy, prov. of Calabria Ul- 
teriore f. on the Gulf of Santa Eufemia, 5 m. N. E. of 
Monteleone. Here Murat was shot in 1815. Pop. 5,600. 

Placabil'ity, n. Quality of being plucable or appeas- 
able; susceptibility of being pacificd. 

Pla’eablie, a. [Lat. placabilis, from placare, to quiet, 
from placere, to please.] That may be appeased or paci- 
fied; appensable; willing to forgive. 

Pla’eableness, n. State or quality of being placable; 
placability. 

Placard’, n. [Fr., from plague, plate, from Gr. plaz, 
plakos, anything flat and broad.) A written or printed 
paper, or bill, posted up against a wall, &c. 

—v. a, To post, us a writing or libel, in a public place.— 
To notify publicly. 

Pla‘cate, v. a. To appease; to conciliate. 

Place, a. [Fr.; Sp. plaza; Ger. platz, from Lat. platea, 
from Gr, plateia, a street.) A public square; an open 


space in a city. — A particular portion of space, of in- 
definite extent; any portion of space, as distinct from 
space in general; a locality; site; spot. — Point or de- 
gree in order of proceeding; rank; order of priority; 
dignity or importance. — Residence; mansion; seat; 
abode.—A city; a town; a village; a collection of 
dwellings; a fortified town.— A portion or passage of 
writing, or of a book. — Room or stead, with the sense 
of substitution. — State of actual operation; effect. 

v. a, To putin any place; to put or set in a particular 
part of the earth, or in something on its surface. — To 
appoint, set, induct, or establish in an office; to put or 
set iu any particular rank or condition. — To set or fix; 
to invest; to put out at interest; to lend. — To ascribe; 
to attribute. U 

Place’bo, n. [Lat., I will please.] (Med.) A prescrip- 
tion intended rather to satisfy the patient, than with 
any expectation of its effecting a cure. Dunglison. 

Place’-brick, n. An inferior kind of brick, whick, 
from being on the outside of a clamp or kiln, is only 
imperfectly burned. 

Place'less, a. Without a place. 

Place’man, n.; pl. PLACEMEN. A person holding an 


office or position under the government. 

Placen’'ta, u.; pl. PLACENTE. [Lat. placenta, a cake; 
Gr. plaksus, a flat- cake, from plaksets, flat.) (Anat.) 
The after-birth ; a soft, spongy, vascular body, adherent 
to the uterus, and connected with the foetus by the um- 
bilical cord, and which serves as an organ of respiration 
and nutrition. It receives the maternal blood from the 
tortuous uterine or decidual arteries. 

(Bot.) A projection on the inuer wall of the ovary, to 
which the ovules or rudimentary seeds are attached. 
The arrangement of the placentw, or placentation, is a 
very important character in distinguishing plants. In 
the simple ovary, the placenta is situated at the ventral 
suture, or the point which corresponds to the union of 
the two margins of the capillary leaf; such a P. is there- 
fore termed marginal, or more commonly azile, from its 
being turned towards the axis of the plant. In com- 
pound ovaries, the placentation is of three kinds; 
namely, azile, parietal, and free central. The azile, or 
central of some botanists, occurs in all compound, many- 
celled ovaries; because, in these, each of the component 
carpels is placed in a similar position to the simple ovary: 
and hence the placentas situated at their ventral sutures 
will be arranged in the centre or axis, as in the lily and 
campanula, The other two kinds of placentation occur 
in the compound, 1-celled ovary. That termed parirtal 
consists in the attachment of ovules to placenta, either 
placed directly on the wall of the ovary, as in the mig- 
nonette and cactus, or upon incomplete dissepiments, 
formed by the partially-enfolded carpels, as in the orchis 
and poppy. In parietal placentation, the number of 
placentas corresponds to the number of carpels of which 
the ovary is formed. What is called a free central P. is 
formed when the placentas are not attached to the walls 
of the ovary, but are situated in the centre of the cav- 
ity, and perfectly unconnected with those walls. The 
pink and primrose families furnish examples of this 
kind of placentation. It sometimes happens that none 
of these regular kinds of placentation can be discrim- 
inated, the ovules being placed irregularly in the cav- 

| ity of the ovary. — See OVARY, ORDER, PISTIL. 

| Placen’tal, a. Relating to the placenta. 

|Placen'tary, a. That has reference to the placenta. 

|Placenta’tion, n. (Bot.) The manner in which the 
placenta is developed or placed, or in which the ovules 
are borne. 

Placentia, (plai-sen’shi-a,) a town of Spain, prov. of 
Curceres, on the Gerte, 44 m. N. W. of Almaraz. Manuf. 
Hats, leather, and woollen goods. Pop. 7.000. 

| r a senport-town of Newfoundland, abt. Lat. 

470 11’ 30” N., Lon. 53° 55’ W. I: is situated on a bay 

of the same name, an inlet of the Atlantic Ocean, and 

has an active trade. The harbor has 314 fathoms of 
water, and the entrance is strongly defended. 


Placentiferous, a. (Hot.) Belonging to the pla- 
centa; having a placenta. 
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Placen’'tiform, a. (Bot.) Shaped as a placenta. 

Place of Arms, n. (Fort.) An enlargement in the 
covered way, at the reëntering and salient angles of the 
counterscarp;—hence the term reéntering places of 
arms, aud salient places of arms. 

Place’-proud, a. Proud of station or rank. 

Placer, ( plas‘er,) n. One who places, 

Placer’, u. [Sp.] That part of a river bank, or bed of 
a mountain torrent, where gold is found. 

Pla‘cer, in California, u N. co., adjoining Nevada Ter- 
ritory; area, abt. 1, 200 sq. m. Rivers. Bear River and 
Middle Fork of American River. Lake Tahoe forms a 
portion of the E. boundary. Surface, diversified, and 
in some parts mountainous, being traversed by the 
Sicrra Nevada and Snowy Range. Min. Gold in con- 
siderable quantities. (up. Auburn. Pop. abt. 13.270. 

Placer Mountain, in New erich. a range abt. 20 
m. S. W. of Santa Fé; Lat. 350 29’ N., Lon. 106° 20’ W. 

Placer’ ville, in California,a town and township, cap. 
of El Dorado co., abt. 50 m. E. by N. of Sacramento. 
Much gold bas been found in the vicinity, and it isa place 
of considerable business activity. Pop. abt. 5,000. 

Placerville, in /daho Territory, a post-village of 
Boisée co., abt. 14 m. N. W. of Idaho City. 

Pla’eid, a. [Lat. placidus, pleasing, from placere, to 
please.) Pleasing; gentle; quiet; undisturbed; indi- 
cating peace of mind; calm; tranquil. 

Placid’ity, n. [Lat. placiditas.] State or quality of 
being placid. 

Plac'idly, adv. 
or passion. 

Plae'idness. n. Calmness; tranquillity ; quietness. 

Pla’cita, n. pl. [Lat.] (Hist.) In the Middle Ages, 
public courts or assemblies, in which the sovereign pre- 
sided when a consultation was held upon the affairs of 
the state. — Brande, 

Plac oid, Placoid’ian, a. [Gr. 
plate, and eidos, form.) Belonging to the placoids. 

Plac‘oids, Placoid’‘ians, n. pl. (Zoöl.) An order 
of fishes in the system of Agassiz, in which the scales 
have each a spine projecting from them; scales of pla- 
coid fishes, us . g. the shark and dogfish exhibit when 
tesselated together; the material which is used com- 
mercially under the name of shagreen. 

Pla‘fond, u. [Fr.] The ceiling of a room. 

Pla’gal, a. [Fr.; from Gr. plagios, sidewise.] (Aus.) 
Applied to such melodies as have their principle notes 
lying between the fifth of the key and its octave or 
twelfth. 

Pla’giarism, (-jï'ar-izm), n. (See PLAGIARY.) The act of 
purloining another man’s literary works, or introducing 
passages from another man’s writings, aud passing them 
off as one’s own; literary theft. Dictionary writers,” 
says that patriarch of encyclopedia writers, Ephraim 
Chambers, “at least such as meddle with arts and 
sciences, seem in this case to be exempted from the 
common laws of meum and tuum ; they do not pretend 
to act upon their own bottom, nor to treat the reader 
at their own cost. Their works are supposed, in great 
measure, compositions of other people; and whatever 
they take from others they do it avowedly. In fact, 
their quality gives them a title to appropriate every- 
thing that may be for their purpose, wherever they ſiud 
it, and they do no otherwise than as the bee does for 
the public service, Their occupation is not pillaging, 
but collecting contributions; and if you ask them their 
authority, they will produce you the practice of their 
predecessors of all ages and nations.” 

Pla’giarize, v.a. To steal or purloin from the writ- 
ings of another. 

r. n. To be guilty of literary theft. 

Pla‘giary. Plagiarist, n. [Lat. plagiarius, from 
plagium, kidnapping, from plaga, a snare.) A thief in 
literature; one who commits plagiarism. 

Plagihe’dral, a. [Gr. plagios: oblique, and edra, a 
base, seat.) (Crystal.) That has obliqne sides. 

Pla'gionite, n. [Gr. plogios, oblique, from the form 
of the crystals.) (in.) A sulphide of lead und antimony 
found in thick, tabular, four-sided prisms, and also mas- 
sive and granular, of a dark lead-gray color. 

Plague, ( pldy,)n. [From Lat. plaga, a blow; Gr. plégé, 
from pléssein, to strike.) (Med.) A contagious fever, 
generally of a very severe kind, rapid in its progress, 
and accompanied by buboes, carbuncles, and petechie. 
It spreads rapidly by contact, and is usually fatal to 
two-thirds of those whom it attacks. The first symp- 
toms are headache in the forehead and occiput, some- 
times accompanied by violent and short tremors, alter- 
nating with heat. The eyes become red, and assume a 
ferocious aspect, the headache increases, and the pain 
extends to the spine, to the joints, and to the limbs. 
Then follow vertigo and delirium, at first mild, but afters 
wards fierce. The tongue is dry and yellowish, bat 
without thirst. There is nausea, with ineffectual at- 
tempts, in most cases, to vomit, or if anything is brought 
up, it is green bile. The respiration is laborious, with 
general uneasiness. There is nothing particular in the 
alvine excretions, although they are sometimes liquid. 
The urine is often turbid, with an oily aspect. The 
smell of the patient is occasionally nauseous ; but if the 
disease has lasted a few days, the perspiration has often 
a sweetish, disagreeable smell. The disease varies in 
duration from three to seveu days; but the patient 
often dies within a few hours of the attack. Some die 
at periods from three to fonr days, without any outward 
symptoms beyond a peculiar physiognomy, sparkling 
eyes, und an expression of countenance resembling that 
of a person under hydrophobia, On dissection, the gall- 
bladder has been found distended with grecnish-biack 
bile, the inside of the intestines and stomach covered 
with a yellow mucus, and the conglobate glands indu- 
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rated ; but dissections have not, for obvious reasons, been 
numerous. The medical treatment of P. has hitherto 
been of an empirical character, no treatment attempted 
having been proved to be of real use. In the French 
army, the P. is of Egyptian origin; the great plague of 
Athens, which took place 430 k. o., and which is the 
first instance on record of its appearance in Europe, 
having been imported from the borders of that country 
by a circuitous route through Libya. Its first introduc- 
tion into modern Europe was by means of the Crusades ; 
and since then it has appeared in various places, and 
by many different courses, but always imported from 
some part or other of the Turkish empire. It has 
frequently appeared in London, where, in 1665, it de- 
stroyed, on the smallest calculation, 68,600 inhabitants. 
Various estimates have been given of the frequency of 
plague epidemics in the principal towns of Egypt, Syria, 
aud Turkey; but the general opinion appears to be 
that it recurs in those places, at intervals varying from 
seven to ten years; and that while it is both endemic 
and contagious in Lower Egypt, from the marshy lands 
of which it springs, it is merely contagious in Upper 
Egypt, as well as in Syria, and all the more distant 
countries to which it may beconveyed. It is now gener- 
ally acknowledged that the P. is contagious, but is a 
question how far a person who has received the conta- 
gion, but in whom the disease has made no progress, can 
communicate it; and it appears that the body alone, if 
washed and shaved, does not readily communicate it, 
except when actually suffering from the disease, in a 
febrile state, or in a perspiring one. Some of the most 
remarkable visitations of the P. have been that which 
occurred in Britain, 4. D. 430, and which carried off such 
multitudes that the living were scarcely sufficient to 
bury the dead; that which destroyed 200, 000 of the in- 
habitants of Constantinople, a. D. 716. In Germany, 
90,000 persons died of it in 1348; in Ireland, great num- 
bers died of . in 1466 and 1470; in 1524 Milan lost 
60,000 of its inhabitants, and the sickness extended its 
ravages to Germany, Norway, Denmark, and France. In 
London, 30,578 persons perished of plague alone in 
1603-4, and 35,417 in 1625. The plague carried from 
Sardinia to Naples in 1656 (being introduced by a trans- 
port with soldiers on board,) raged with such violence 
as to carry off 400,000 of the inhabitants in six months. 
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ship of Windham co., abt. 16 m. N.E. of Norwich; total 
yp. abt. 4,521. 

Plain/fleld, in Illinois, a post-village and township of 

Will co., abt. 155 m. N. E. by N. of Springfield; total 
. abt. 3,000. 

Plainfield, iu Indiana, a post-village of Hendricks co., 
abt. 14 m. S. W. of Indianapolis. 

Plainfield, in Massachusetts, a post- township of Hamp- 
shire co. 

Plainfield, in Michigan, a township of Allegan co. — 
A village and township of Kent co., abt. 10 m. N. N. E. 
of Grand Rapids; pop. abt. 1,600. 

Plaintield, in New Humpshire,a post-township of 
Sullivan co, 

Plainfield, in New Jersey, a post-village and town- 
ship of Union co.; abt. 11 m. N. of New Brunswick; 
total . abt. 5,106, 

Plainiield, in New Tork, a township of Otsego co.; 

yp. abt. 1,500. 

Plainfield, in Ohio, a post-village of Coshocton co., 
abt. 80 m. E. N. E. of Columbus. 

Plainfield, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Cum- 
berland co., abt. 7 in. W. by S. of Carlisle. — A town- 
ship of Northampton co.; pop. abt. 2,100, 

Plainfield, iu Vermont, a post-village und township of 
Washington co., abt. 8 m. E. of Moutpelier; total pop. 
abt. 1,000. 

Plaintield, in Wisconsin, a post-township of Wau- 
shara co.; pop. abt. 1,500, 

Piain’-hearted, a. Sincere hearted; without art, 
hypocrisy, or reserve. 

Plain’-heartedness, n. The state or quality of 
being plain-hearted, 

Plain ly, adv. In a plain manner. 

Plain“ ness, n. State or quality of being plain. 

Plains, in Pennsylvania, u township ot Luzerne co.; 
pop. abt. 1,100. 

Plains’borough, in New Jersey, a post-village of 
Middlesex co., abt. 14 m. N.E. of Trenton. 

Plains-of-Abraham, an elevated plateau or table- 
land of Lower Canada, iuimediately S. of Quebec. Mem- 
orable as the scene of a desperately fought battle (Sept. 
18, 1759,) between the French and British forces under 
Montcalm and Wolfe respectively, in which both gen- 
erals were killed. 


In Egypt, more than 800,000 died of plague in 1792, and 
it committed great ravages in 1813 at Malta, and in 
1834 in Egypt.— Hence, any pestilence, See XELLIOW 
FEVER. 

—Anything troublesome or vexatious; a state of misery; 
any great natural evil or calamity. 

Plague, v.a. To infest with disease, calamity, or nat- 
ural evil of any kind. — To vex ; to tease ; tu harass; to 
trouble ; to embarrass. 

Plague’ful, a. Abounding with plagues; infected 
with plagues. 

Plague’less, a. Free from the plague or plagues. 

Plaguer, (piäg'er,) n. One who teases or annoys. 

Plague’-spot, n. The spot or mark of a pestilential 
disease. 

Plaguily, (plāg'ity,) adv. 
(Collog.) 

Plaguy, (pldg’y,) a. Vexatious; tronblesome. (Colloq.) 

Plaice, n. Fr. plie) (Zoöl.) Bee PLEURONECTIDÆ. 

Plaid, (pldd,) n. [Gael. pluide, a blanket.) A striped 
or variegated cloth much worn 
by the Highlanders of Scotland, 
forming a prominent part of the 
national costume, and indicat- 
ing, by its pattern and color, the 
different Scottish clans. 

Plaid'ing. n. Plaid cloth. 

Plain, a. Fr.; Sp. plano; Lat. 
plunus.] Sinooth; level; with- 
out elevations or depressions. — 
Open; clear; flat; unencum- 
bered. — Void of ornament; sim- 
ple. — Artless ; not subtle; wi 
out disguise, cunning, or affecta- 
tion.—Straightforward ; sincere; 
candid; frank. — Mere; bare; 
without art or embellishment.— 
Evident; clear; discernible; not 
obscure; manifest. 

—adv. Ina plain manner. 

—n. [Fr. plaine.) (Geog.) The 
general term for all those parts 
of the dry land which cannot 
properly be culled mountainous, 
and which compose by far the SCOTTISH PLAID. 
greater part of the earth’s surface, Plains have differ- 
ent physical appearances according to their geo- 
graphical position, and the peculiar characteristics of 


Vexatiously; horribly. 


Fig. 2123. 


each have procured for them different names; thus we 
have the steppes of Asia, the deserts of Africa, the llanos 
and pampas of S. America, and the prairies or savan- 
ahs of N. America. 

—A field of battle. 

Dv. d. To level; to make even. 

Plain, in Indiana, a township of Kosciusco co.; pop. 
abt. 2,200, 

Plain, in Ohio, a township of Franklin co.; pop. abt. 
1.900. — A township of Stark co.; pop. abt. 3,000. — A 
post-township of Wayne co.; pop. abt. 3,000. — A town- 
ship of Wood co.; pop. abt. 1,800, 

Plain’-chant, n. Same as PLAIN-80NG, q. v. 

Plain’-dealer, n. One who states his views plainly. 

Plain’-dealing, a. Honest; open; acting without art. 

—n. Management void of urt, stratagem, or disguise ; 
sincerity. 

Plainfield, in Connecticut, a post-village and town- 


Plains-of-Dura, in Georgia, a post-village of Sump- 
ter co., abt. 110 m. S. W. of Milledgeville. 

Plain’-song, n. (Fr. plain chant; It. canto fermo.) 
(Mus.) A nume given by the Church of Rome te the 
ecclesiastical chant. It is an extremely simple melody, 
admitting only notes of equal value, rarely extending 
beyond the compass of an octave, and never exceeding 
nine notes, the staff on which the notes are placed con- 
sisting of only four lines. The clefs are C and F. St. 
Ambrose is considered to have been the inventor or 
systematizer of plain-song. 

Plain‘-speaking, u. Frankness; plainness of speech. 

Plain’-spoken, a. Speaking with plain, unreserved 
sincerity. 

Plains'ville, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Lu- 
zerne co., abt. 6. m. N. of Wilkesbarre. 

Plaint, n. (Fr. plaints, from Lat. plango, planctus, to 
strike the breast, to lament.) Audible expression of 
sorrow or complaint, or representation made of injury or 
wrong done. — Lamentation; complaint; lament. 

(Law.) A private memorial tendered to a court in 
which the person sets forth his cause of action in writing. 

Plain’tilff, n. (Er. plaintif, from plaindre, to com- 
phuu.]) (Law.) He who complains; he who, in a per- 
sonal actiun, seeks a remedy for an injury to his rights. 

Plain’tive, a. Expressive of sorrow; expressing sor- 
row or grief. — Repining ; mournful ; sad. 

Plain’tively, adv. In a plaintive manner; in a man- 
ner expressive of grief. 

Plain’tiveness, n. The state or quality of being 
plaintive. 

Plaint/less, a. Without murmuring or repining; 
without complaint. 

Plain View, in /llinois, a post-village of Macoupin 
co., abt. 48 m. N. by E. of St. Louis, Missouri. 

Plain View, in Minnesota, a post-village and town- 
ship of Wabashaw co., abt. 17 m. S. by W. of Wabashaw ; 
pop. abt. 1,000. 


| | Piain’ville, in Connecticut, a post- village of Hartford 


co., abt. 14 m. S. W. of Hartford. 


‘ | Plainville, in New Jersey, a village of Somerset co., 


abt, 20 m. N. E. of Trenton. 

Plainville, in New York, a post-village of Onondaga 
co., abt, 18 m. W. N. W. of Syracuse. 

Plainville, in Ohio, a post-village of Hamilton co., 
abt. 10 m. E. by N. of Cincinnati. 

Plainville, in Rhode Island, a village of Providence 
co., abt. 20 in, N. W. of Providence. 

Plainville, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Adamsco., 
abt. 55 m. N.N.W. of Madison. 

Plain“well, or Puainvitte, in Michigan, a post-village 
of Allegan co., abt. 14 m. N. by W. of Kalamazoo. 

Plain -work, u. Needle -work, as distinguished from 
embroidery. 

Plais’ton, in New Hampshire, a post-village and town- 
ship of Rockingham co., abt. 35 m. S. k. of Concord; 
total pop. abt. 1,000. 

Plait, n. [Fr. pler, from Lat. plico, plicatus, to fold.) 
A fold; a doubling, as of cloth. — A braid, as of hair or 
straw. 

—v.a. To fold; to double in narrow folds. — To braid ; 
to interweave, as strands; as, to plait hair. — To en- 
tangle; to involve. 

Plait'er, n. One who plaits or braids, 

Plak’odine, n. (Gr. 11 flat.) (Min.) A na- 
tive sub-arsenide of nickel, occurring in tubular, at- 
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tached, and sometimes intersecting crystals, of a bronze, 
yellow color. 

Plan, n. [Lat. planus, flat.] (Arch.) A word applied 
to the horizontal section of the walls, partitions, stair- 
cases, K., of a building, showing the disposition of the 
ground plot and of the upper floors — the word section, 
or elevation, being applied to the vertical plans. A geo- 
metrical plan is that in which the solid and vacant parts 
are represented in their natural proportion. A per: 
tive plan is one that is conducted and exhibited by deg- 
radations or diminutions, according to the rules of per- 
spective, A raised plan is one where the elevation or 
upright is shown upon the geometrical plan, so as to 
hide the distributions, 

—Anything devised or projected; scheme; project; con- 
trivance. 

v. d. To form a draught or representation of any in- 
tended work ona plane surface.—To scheme; to de- 
vise; to form in design. 

Planch, v.a. [Fr. planche, a board.] To cover with 
piunks or boards. 

Planch'ing. n. The laying of floors in a building. 

Plane, a. [Lat. planus.) Without elevations or de- 
pressions, as the surface of water at rest. 

—n. (Geom., Astron., dc.) A surface without curvature ; 
or, according to Euclid, it is such a surface that if any 
two points whatever in it be joined by a straight line, 
the whole of the straight line will be in the surface. — 
The term plane is frequently used in astronomy, conic 
sections, &c., to signify an imaginary surface supposed 
to cut und pass through all solid bodies; and the whole 
doctrine of conic sections is bused on this foundation. 
In Mech., planes are either horizontal, that is, paral- 
lel to the horizon, or inclined toit. In optics, the planes 
of reflection and refractiou are those drawn through the 
reflected or refracted rays, 

(Carp.) A tool used to produce straight, flat, and 
even surfaces upon wood. There are many modifica- 
tions in this tool, which can have its cutting-edge and 
under-surface made to almost any contour, so that 
mouldings of all kinds may be made. The two com- 
monest are the jack-plane, or foro piane for rough work, 
and the smootiing-plane, for finishing off plane surfaces. 

—v.a, To muke smooth; to pare off, as the inequalities 
of the surface of a board or other piece of w by the 
service of a plane; to free from inequalities of surface, 

Plane, n. [Gr. platanos, from platus, broad; Fr. pla- 
tane.) (Bot.) See PLATANUS. 

Plane’-irons, n. pl. (Curp.) Cutting irons, either 
single or double, to insert in a plane. — Simmonds. 

Planer, n. (Prixting.) A flat piece of wood, used by 
the compositor for forcing down the type in the form, 
and making the surface perfectly smooth. — Simmonds. 

Plan’era, n. [After J. S. Planer, a German botanist.) 
A genus of plants, order Ulmacee. They are N. Ameri- 
can and Asiatic trees, closely related to elms. The 
timber of P. richardi, the Zelkona-tree, is much prized. 
The sapwood, which is of a light color and very elastic, 
is used for the purposes in which ash-timber is employ- 
ed; while the heart-woud, which occupies two-thirds of 
the trunk, is reddish, heavy, and when dry exceedingly 
hard; hence it takes a good polish, and is valued for 
making domestic furniture. 

Plan’erite,n. (in.) A newly described phosphate 
of alumina with oxides of copper and iron, from Gum- 
eschefsk in the Ural, where it occurs in the form of thin 
crusts coating fissures in quartzite. 

Planet, n. [Fr. planete; Sp. planeta ; Gr. planetes, 
from planao, to wauder.] (Astron.) A term originally 
applied to those stars which have a perceptible motion, 
In modern astronomy, however, the word is confined to 
those stars which shine by reflecting the light of the 
sun, around which they revolve. The ancients knew 
but five planets— Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and 
Saturn; since then upwards of one hundred and sixty- 
six others have been discovered by means of the tel- 
escope. Most of these are called ASTEROIDS (q. v.), the 
orbits of which are all situated between those of Mars 
and Jupiter. Most of them, if not all, have, like the 
earth, » motion of rotation on their axes, from which 
arise day and night. They have also a common motion 
round the sun, revolving from west to east. The near- 
est planet tothe gun is usually said to be MERCURY, q. v.; 
but recent observations have shown that there is a small 
orb between that planet and the sun, to which no dis- 
tinctive name has yet been given. It would seem that 
this new planet bas a diameter of about 900 miles, and 
revolves round the sun in about twenty days. The dis- 
tance of Mercury from the sun is about 36,470,000 m. 
Next to this planet is placed VENUS, 9. v., at a distance 
of 68,734,000 miles. ountains have been observed in 
it, the height of which have been calculated to exceed 
18 miles. Mercury and Venus both exhibit phases simi- 
lar to our moon; and, being nearer to the sun than the 
earth, are called the inferior planets ; while those more 
distant than the earth are called the superior planets. 
Next to the earth, with its moon, is Mars, q. v., distant 
about 144,000,000 miles from the sun. Between thie 
planet and Jupiter is a vast distance, which early led to 
a supposition that there was some body between them. 
At the beginning of the present century this conjec- 
ture was verified by the discovery of four new planets 
in succession — Ceres, Pallas, Juno, and Vesta. Since 
then, as mentioned above, a large number of other as- 
teroids have been discovered. The largest of all the 
known planets is JUPITER, g. v., which revolves round 
the sun at the distance of about 494,000,000 miles. At 
nearly twice the distance of Jupiter, or 906,423,000 
miles from the sun, SATURN, t v., passes through its 
orbit, 5,760,000,000 of miles in length, in 29 years and 
169 days, accompanied by seven moons, and surrounded 
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by a remarkable double ring. In 1781, Herschel dis- 
covered Georygrum Sidus, or URANUS, g. v, Which is 
1,822,807,000 miles distant from the sun, and accom- 
panied by six moons; it accomplishes its revolution in 
about 84 years. Lastly, the planet NEPTUNE, q. v., dis- 
covered in 1846 by Le Verrier. It is distant from the 
sun about 2,854,247,000 miles, and forms the extreme 
known limit of our solar system. In astronomical ta- 
bles, almanacs, &c., the planets are, for convenience, de- 


noted by symbols instead of their names, as follows: 


Mercury, &: Venus, N; Earth, S; Mars, ; the Plane- 
toids, in the order of their discovery, (1). O. (O. &c.; 
Jupiter, A; Saturn, h ory; Uranus, Hy Neptune, ; 
the Sun. ©; the Moon, @.—See SoLar System. 

Plane Table, n. (Survey.) An instrument by means 
of which a plan is made on the spot, without any pro- 
traction or measurement of angles. 

Planeta’ble, n. See PLane. 

Planeta’rium, n. [Lat.; Fr. planétaire.] Same as OR- 
RERY, 9. v. 

Planiciary, a. [Fr. planétaire] Pertaining to the 
planets ; as, planelury motions. — Consisting of planets ; 
as, the planetary system. — Under the Gominion or in- 
fluence of a planet; as, a plunetury hour. — Produced 
by planets; as, planetary influence. — Having the nature 
of a planet; erratic or revolving. 

P. days. The days of the week as shared among the 
7 planets known to the ancients, each having its day; 
and hence, in most European languages, the days of the 
week are still denominated from the planets, as Sunday, 
Monday, Kc. — Wright. 

Plan’eted, a. Pertaining to planets. 

Plan'etold. n. (Astron.) Sune us ASTEROID, q. v. 

Planetoid’al, d. Pertaining to a planetoid. 

Plan'et-strleken, Plan'et- struck, a. Affected 
by the supposed influence of planets ; blasted. 

Plan/etule, n. A small planet. 

Plan’gent, a. [Lat. plangens, plangentis, from plan- 
gere, to beat.) The dashing against or beating, as the 
waves, (R.) 

Planifo'lious, a. [Lat. planus, and folium, an 
( Bot.) Consisting of plain leaves, in circular rows rouno 
the centre. — Martin. 

Planim’eter, n. [From. Eng. plane, and Gr. metron.} 
An instrument designed to measure, by mechanica! 
means and at once, the area of any plane figure drawn 
on paper. —Nichol. 

Plani metrie, Plani’metriecal, a. Pertaining 
to the measurement of plane surfaces. 

Planim ‘etry, n. [Fr. planimetrie.) The mensuration 
of plane surfaces. 

Plan ing Machine, n. 4 tool employed for the 
purpose of giving a perfectly plane face to iron, stone, 
or wood, Such engines consist, for the most part, of 
cutters moving horizontally, or with a rotary motion, 
fixed in a frame carried over the substance to be operated 


upon. 

Planipet'alous, a. (Bot.) That has flat petals or 
leaves. 

Plan'ish, v. a. 
surface. 

Plan'isher, n. A person or thing that smoothes me- 
tallic substances. 

Plan‘isphere, n. Fr.; Lat. planispherium.] A sphere 
proj on a plane. — A map exhibiting the circles of 
a sphere. 

Planispher'ie, a. Relating to a planisphere. 

Plank, n. [Lat. planka, from Gr. plaz, plakos, anything 
flat and broad.) A flat, broad piece of timber, differing 
from a board only in being thicker. 

—v. a. To cover or lay with planks. 

Planking, n. The act of laying down planks; the 

P. 


materil of planks. 

Plank -rond, n. A road made with planks. (U. 8.) 

Plank’sheer, n. (Shipbuilding.) The covering of 
thick planks bolted longitudinally on the ribs and floor- 
timbers. A similar planking is fastened within. Euch 
line of planking is denominated a strake; and different 

arts of the bottom and sides bear different names, as 
hlack-strakes, wales, thick-stuff, bottom-plank, &c. 

Plan’‘less, a. Without a plan. 

Plan’‘ner, n. One who plans or forms a plan; a projector. 

Pla’no-con’‘cave, a. Plane on one side and concave 
on the other. 

Pla‘no-con‘ical,a Level on one side and conical on 
the other. 

Pla'no-con'vex, a. Flat on one side and convex on 
the other. 

Pla’no-horizon’tal, a. Having a horizontal surface 
or position. 

Planor'’bis,n. [Lat. planus 
plane, and orbis, a circle. 
(Zoöl.) A genus of snails, chiefly 
inhabiting ponds or the banks 
of rivers, and deriving their 
name from the form of the 
shell (Fig. 2124), which is that 
of a flattened orb, occasioned 
by their volutions being coiled 
on the same plans. The fossil 
species are numerous, 

Plant. n. [A.S.and Du.; Lat. 

lanta, » sprout.] An organ- 
zed, living body, destitute of 
sensation, and incapable of 
spontaneous motion, and having the power of propagat- 
ing itself by seeds. See Botany.—A sapling; a young 
tree. — The sole of the foot. (n.) — The fixtures and tools 
necessary to carry on any trade or mechanical busi- 
ness. 

=v. 4. To put in the ground and cover, as seeds, bulbs, 


To polish; to smooth, as a metallic 


Fig. 2124. 
WEST INDIA PLANORBIS, 
(P. Guadaloupensis.) 


Plant' able, a. 
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&c., for growth. — To set in the ground for growth, as a 
young tree or a vegetable root, — To engender; to set, 
as the germ of anything that may increase. — To set 
firmly, to fix, us a staudard or flag. — T » settle; to fix, 
as the first inhabitants; to establish, as a colony. — To 
furnish with plants; to lay out and prepare with plants. 
— To set, aud direct or point, as cannon, 
—v.n. To perform the act of planting. 
That may be planted. 
Plantag’enets, n. pl. (Hist.) The surname of a 
line of English 
kings, who were 
of French ori- 
gin on the pa- 
ternal side, — 
Henry II. of 
England, the 
first of the line, 
having been 
the son of Geof- 
frey V.,duke of 
Anjou, and of 
Matilda, daugh- 
ter of Henry L 
The Duke of 
Anjou was 0 
named because 
he usually wore 
a sprig of 
broom—in Lat- 
in planta gen- 
ista, in French 
plante genêt — 
in his cap. Hen- 
ry IT. ascended 
the English 
throne in 1154, 
and his descen- 
dants reigned 
during 331 
years, the last 
monarch of the 
line being Rich- 
ard III., who 
fell at the bat- 
tle of Bosworth, 
in 1485. In the 14th century the line became divided 
into two great rival factions. that of York and of Lan- 
caster, or the parties of the Red and White Rose. 
Plantagina cere, „ pl. [From Lat. planta, the sole 
of the foot; — resemblance in the leaves.) (Bot.) An 
order of plants, genus Cortusales.— Disc. Stamens 
alternate with 
the petals, 1 
style, and a 
straight inflor- 
escence.— They 
are herbaceous 
plants, gener- 
ally without 
stems. Leaves 
commonly rib- 
bed and radicle; 
flowers usually 
spiked and per- 
fect, or rarely 
solitary, and 
sometimes uni- 
sexual; calyx 
persistent, + 
partite, imbri- 
cated; corolla 
dry and mem- 
branous, per- 
sistent, 4-par- 
tite; ovary sim- 
ple, 2- or 4-cell- 
ed from the 
prolongation of 
processes from 
the placenta, 
style 1; cap- 
sule membran- 
ous, with trans- 
verse dehis- 
cence; placenta 
free, central ; 
seeds 1, 2, or 
more, with 
a mucilaginons 


texta, embryo Fig. 2126.— GREATER PLANTAIN, 
transverse in 


Plantago . 
fleshy albumen, é ORAT: 


These plants abound in cold and temperate climates, 
but are more or less diffused over the whole globe. 
There are 3 genera and 120 species. The seeds of 
Plantago psyllium, arenaria, and cynops, are demul— 
cent, and have been used like those of flax (linseed) in 
the preparation of mucilaginons demulcent drinks. The 
order is unimportant in an economic point of view. 
Plant' ngo, n. (Bot.) The typical genus of the PLAN- 
TAGINACEÆ, Q. v. 
Plantain, n. 


à = 3 
Pig. 2125. — GEOFFREY PLANTAGENET 


Fr.; Lat. plantago, from planta, the 
sole of the foot.] (Bot.) he common name of the 
genus Plantago. (See PLANTAGINACEs.) — Also, the 
name of a species of the genus Musa. — See MUSACE®. 

Plant/ar, a. (Anat) Relating or belonging to the 
sole of the foot. — Dunglison. 

Planta'tion, n. [Tat 
plant. 


growth. (k.) — The place planted; ground planted 
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plantatio, from planta, to 
The act of planting or setting in the earth for, 
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with trees for the purpose of producing timber or other 

ornament, &c.; u large estate appropriated to the pro 

duction of cotton, sugar, tobacco, &c. — A colony, * 

Plant- cane, n. The first crop of sugar-canes, raised 

from cuttings. — Simmonds. 

Plant/er, n. One who plants, sets, or cultivates — 
One who introduces or establishes in a new and un- 
cultivated country. — The owner of a plantation. 

Plantership, u. The business of a planter. 

e in Arkansas, a township of Philips co.; pop. 
abt. 800. 

Plant'ersville, in Alabama, a post-village of Perry 
co, abt. 77 m S. of Tuscaloosa, 

Plant/erville, in & Curolina,a village of Georgetown 
dist., abt. 20 m. N. ly E. of Georgetown. 

Pianticle, (plant'i-ki,)n, A young plant. 

Plantigrade, a. [Lat planta, and gradi, to walk.) 
( Zoöl.) aving the distinctive character of the planti- 
grades, 

Plantigrades, u. pl. (Zol) The name of a tribe 
of carnivorous mammals, comprehending those which 
apply the whole, or the greater part, of the sole of the 
foot to the ground in progressive motion. 

Planting, n. Act or operation of planting, or of 
setting in the ground for propagation, as seeds, trees, 
and shrubs. — The art of forming plantations of trees. 

Plantless,a. Without plants; destitute of vegetation. 

Plantilet, n. A little plant. 

Piant’-louse, n. (Z..) See Arnis. 

Plants,( Distribution of.) (Bot.) It is a matter 
of common observation that the localities and soils in 
which plants grow vary much. Some species grow in 
the shade, while others thrive best in a full glare of 
light; some prefer alpine districts, others the plains; 
some are found in dry, others in marshy places; some 
are submersed in lakes or in the sea, while others live 
on muddy banks or on sandy shores. It is equally well 
known that climate exercises a powerful influence on 
vegetation, modifying the floras in diflerent regions of 
the globe. Some plants are fitted to bear the rigor and 
duration of an arctic winter with a moderate summer 
heat, others require the heat and light of the torrid 
zone; and between these two extremes there are all 
varieties of gradation. Thus does vegetation extend 
over the whole globe from pole to pole, from the 
summit of the loftiest peak to the depths of the ocean. 
Palms, bananas, tree-ferns, and orchideons epiphytes 

| are chiefly confined to the tropics; cruciferous and 

| umbelliferous plants are found in temperate regions; 

some coniferous and amentaceous plants flourish in 

| more northern countries; while saxifrages and lichens 
extend to the arctic regions. Schouw divided the globe 
into 25 botanical rie, in each of which at least one 
half of the known species, a quarter of the genera, and 
some individual families, were peculiar to that region, 
and found nowhere else. These regions are scattered 
variously over the globe; but, as shown by Meyen, 
they admit of an arrangement into zones, each zone 
surrounding the earth, and including regions in which, 
although the plants are distinct, yet they are more 
like and more nearly allied to each other than those of 
other zones. Starting with the equatorial zone, there 
are on each side of it a tropical, sub-t: ical, warm- 
temperate, cold-temperate, sub-urctic, arctic, and polar 
zone. Not only are the regions of plants in each of 
these zones similar to each other, but there is another 
kind of similarity in those of corresponding zones in 
the opposite hemisphere, so that the plants may be said 
to be, although entirely distinct, representative of each 
other. The evergreen forest-trees, for instance, of the 
northern warm-temperate zone, are represented by 
other evergreen forest-trees in the southern warm-tem- 
perate zone, each zone still having its distinct regions 
of plants. Then, if we regard the vertical distribution 
of plants, and start from the level of the sea in the 
equatorial zone up the sides of a great mountain-chain, 
we pass in succession through spaces answering to these 
zones, finding belts of vegetation as we ascend, either 
the same as, or representatives of, all the latitudinal 
zones, till we reach the representative of the polar one 
at the margin of perpetual snow. Similarly in all other 
zones, as we ascend from the level of the sea, we pass 
successively in altitude through the representatives of 
all the zones that interpose in latitude between the 
lower one and the pole. 

Plantoc’racy, 7. A body of planters, 

Plantule, u. A small plant. 

Planx’ty,n. An Irish dance; a jig. s 

Plaquemine, ( plak-meen’,) in Louisiana, an extreme 
S. E. parish, bordering on the Gulf of Mexico; area, abt. 
900 sq. m. River. Mississippi. Surface, low and level, 
a large portion being occupied by marshes; soil, in the 
more elevated parts fertile, producing more rice than 
any other parish in the State. Cap. Point à la Hache. 
Pop. abt. 12,000. 

—A post-village, cap. of Iberville parish, abt. 112 m. N. W. 

of New Orleans. 

Plaquemine’ Bayou, in Louisiana, a stream of 
Iberville parish. which at high-water connects the Mis- 
sissippi River with the Atchafalay Bayou, a? 

Plaquemine’ Brulee’, in Louisiana, a small bayou 
flowing S. W. into the Mermenteau from St. Landry 
parish. 

Plash, n. [Du. plas.] A small collection of standing 

water; a puddle. — A branch partly cut off and bound 

to other branches. 

—v. n. [Du. plassen, to paddle.] To dabble in water; to 

splash. 

55 a. To lop or cut off — To interweave branches. 

Plash'ing. n. The act of partially cutting and intere 

weuving young trees. 
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Plash’oot, n. A hedge of interwoven boughs. 

Plash’y, a. Watery; abounding with puddles, 

Flasm, n. [Fr. plasme; Lat. We A mould or 
matrix in which anything is cast or formed. 

(Fùysiol.) The fluid of the blood in which are sus- 
pended the red particles, to which its color is due. It 
consists of serum, holding fibrin in solution. It is some- 
times called liquor sanguinis, — Brande, 

Plasma, u. [Senay image.] (Min.) A slightly trans- 
lucent chalcedony, used by the ancients as a gein for 
engraving upon. It is of a grass-green or leek-green 
color, sprinkled with yellow and whitish specks, and 
possesses a glistening or waxy lustre. It is found among 
the ruins of Rome, and is also procured in India and 
China. 

Plasmatiic, Plasmatical, a. 
plastic. 

Plas’sey, or Plas’sy, a town of British India, presi- 
dency of Bengal, dist. of Nuddea, 83 m. N. of Calcutta. 
Plas‘ter, n. [A. S. and Dan.; Du. pleister; Gr. em- 
plastron, from emplasso, to daub over.], (Arch.) The 
name applied to cements manufactured from gypsum 
or sulphate of lime. When burnt at a low heat, this 
substance is not decomposed, like limestone, but merely 
parts with its water of solidification. It is then con- 
verted into a white powder, absorbing water greedily, 
and again solidifying. The powder produced is the 
common Plaster of Puris. Combined with alum during 
the process of calcination, Keene's cement is obtained. 
It dries more slowly than common plaster, but is much 
harder, of a less opaque white, and is more durable. 
Reburnt with borax and other substances, still harder 
and finer cements are made.— See Gypsum, and Lime 

(SULPHATE or). 

(A.) Au external application of an adhesive nature, 
spread on leather, clotb, &c., and upplied to a sore, a 
wound, &c. 

—v.a. To overlay with plaster, as the partitions of a 
house, walls, &c.— To cover with a plaster, as a wound. 
— To conceal, or smooth over the defects of. (Colloq.) 

Plas‘terer, n. One whose trade is to overlay walls 
with plaster. — One who makes figures in plaster. 

Plas‘tering, n. The plaster-work of a building; a 
covering of plaster. 

Plas’terly, a. Kesembling plaster. 

Plas’ter-stone, n. (Min.) A term applied to several 
varieties of gypsum, or hydrated sulphate of lime, and 
originally to that of the neighborhood of Paris. When 
heated to about 300°, they lose about 20 per cent. of 
water, and fall into a white powder, Plaster of Paris, 
which, made into a thin paste with water, soon solidifies, 
and is largely used for taking casts for busts, figures, 
and other ornaments; it is also the basis of stucco and 
scagliola, or artificial marble. 

Plas'tie, a. Fr. plastique; Gr. plasticos, from plasso, 
to form, to mould.] Having the power to give form or 
fashion to a mass of matter; as, the plastic hand of the 
Creator. — Capable of being moulded, formed, or mod- 
elled; as, plastic clay. 

Fannie af n. The state or quality of being plastic; 
capable of being formed, moulded, or modelled. 

(Med.) Plastic force. — Dunglison. 
Plastico-Dynamies. (Mech.) A recent branch of 
mechanics, which treats of the movements in the inte- 

rior of plastic solid bodies. 

Plastog’raphy, n. [From Gr. plastos, formed, and 
graphein, to write.) The art of forming in plaster. 

Plastron, n. [Fr.; It. piastrone; L. Lat. plastra, a 
thin plate of metal.] A piece of leather stuffed; — used 
by fencers, to receive the pushes made at them. 

(Zoöl.) The under part of the shell of the crab and 
the tortoise. 

Plat, v.a. To plait; to weave; to form by texture. 

=n. Work done by platting or interweaving. 

—(Fr., Dan., und Du., from Gr. platys, broad, flat.) A small 
piece of ground; a portion of flat, even ground; as, a 

plat of rising ground. 

Pin'ta. an island of Ecuador, in the Pacific Ocean, abt. 
20 m. S. W. of Cape San Lorenzo. 

Plata, (La). Sco ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

Plata, (La), a town of the United Stutes of Colombia, 
about 62 m. 8 S. W. of t. 

Plata, (Rio de la.) (re-o dai la pla’ta,) a river of 8. 
America, one of the largest in the world. It is, prop- 
erly speaking, a continuation of the Paraguay, which 
has its sources about the 13th degree of S. Lat., and, 
flowing through a flat country, is joined by the Parana, 
which rubs it of its name, and by a variety of smaller 
streams, the Parana being joined by the Uruguay. 
They together expand into the sea-like Plata; and it is 
to this vast watuary that the appellation of the Rio de 
In Plata properly applies. It flows into the ocean, and 
is without parallel iu the rest of the world for width 
and magnificence, being 125 m. broad at its mouth, from 
Maldonado on one side, to Cape St. Anthony on the 
other; and between Monte Video and the Punta de las 
Pedras,or Stony Point, which some have considered as its 
proper limits, S0 m. broad, At Buenos Ayres, 200 m. from 
the mouth, it is about 30 m. broad, and the shores being 
but little elevated, the eye can seldom reach from one 
side to the other. This noble expanse is, not withstand- 
ing its extent, deformed by rocks and sand-banks, and 
rendered of dangerous navigation, not only by its shoals, 
but likewise by the impetuous winds which sweep at 
intervals over the vast plains of the Pampas, to the S. W. 
of Buenos Ayres, whence they are called pamperos, 
and rush down this wild opening with unequalled fary. 
The only safe port is that of Monte Video, though those 
of Maldonado, Barragon, Buenos Ayres, and Colonia, 
afford different degrees of anchorage and security. 

Platie’a, an ancient city of Greece, in Bœotia, on the 
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W. slope of Mount Cithwron, 7 m. S. W. of Thebes. 


the Persians, in which the Greeks were the victors, 
B. C. 479. 

Platan, Plat/ane, n. 
PLATANUS. 

Platana’cex, n. pl. (From Gr, platanos, platus, broad.) 
(Bot.) An order of plants, alliance Urticales. They ave 
trees or shrubs with a watery juico. Leaves alternate, 
with deciduous sheathing stipules. Flowers unisexual, 
moneecious, in globular amentiferous heads, achlamy- 
deous; male flowers with oue stamen and a 2-celled 
linear anther; female flowers consisting of a 1-celled 
ovary and a thick style; ovules 1-2, suspended, Fruits 
arranged in a compact rounded head, and consisting of 
clavate nuts, each with a persistent style. Seeds 1-2. 
pendulous; embryo in very thin albumen, with an 
inferior radicle. The Planes are chiefly natives of 
America and the Levant. There is but one genus, 
namely, Platanus. Being large, handsome trees, they 
arecommonly grown in parks and squares. The Ameri- 


(Bot.) The plaue-tree. See 


Fig. 2127. — PLANE-TREE OR SYCAMORE, 
(Platanus occidentatia.) 


can Plane-tree, Buttonwood, or Sycamore, Platanus 
occidentalis (Fig. 2127), is by fur the largest (though 
not the lofticst) tree of the American forests. On the 
margins of the great rivers of the West, trees are found 
whose trunks measure from 40 to 50 feet in circumfer- 
ence, or more than 13 feet in diameter. 

Plat anus, n. (Bot.) See PLaTanaces. 

Plat'band. n. [Fr. plate-bande, from plat, flat, level, 
and bande, a band.] The border of a flower-gurden, or 
parterre; a border. 

(Arch.) A plain band or fillet having a small projec- 
tion, 

Plate, n. [Fr. plat; Ger. platte, from Gr. platys, broad, 
flat.) A flat or extended piece of metal. — Armor, com- 
posed of flat, broad pieces of metal. — Gold and silver 
wrought into articles of household furniture. — A shal- 
low, flattish dish or vessel from which provisions are 
eaten at table. — An engraving from a plate of metal or 
wood. — A solid page of inetal to print from. 

(Arch.) A general term applied to almost all hori- 
zontal timbers which are laid upon walls, &c., to receive 
other timber-work. 

(Engraving.) The impression on paper from an en- 
graved copper- or steel-plate, 

(Printing.) A page of stereotype, electrotype, or 
fixed metallic types, for printing from, 

(Sports.) In horse-racing, the cup, vase, or other 
article of gold or silver plate, which forms the stake to 
be run for; as, the Queen's Plate at Ascot. 

v. d. To cover or overlay with a thin plate or coating 
of metal, as of silver. — To arm with plate or metal for 
defense. — To beat into lamine or plates. — To ornament 
with platin 

Platea, or 


Tocxrow, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
Erie co., about 107 m. N. N. W. of Harrisburg. 


Plate’-armor, n. An armor consisting entirely of 
plates of metal, which became general in the 15th ceu- 
tury. See ARMOR. 

Plateau, (pla-to’,) n. [Fr. 
elevated level surface, 

Plate’fal, n. Sufficient to fill a plate. 

Plate’-glass.n. A superior quality of glass, cast in 
large thick plates, generally used for mirrors, and the 
best windows. 

Pla'tel, u. [Fr.] A small plate or dish. 

Plate’-layer,n. A laborer who lays down and ar- 
ranges the iron rails of a railroad. 

Plate’-mark, n. A special mark or representation 
stamped on gold or silver plate. 

Plat'en, n. (Print.) The flat part of the press whereby 
the impression is made. 

Plate’-paper, n. A heavy, spongy paper, manufac- 
tured expressly for printing from engraved plates. It 
receives the most delicate lines freely, and takes the 
impression of printer’s ink readily; but ordinary writing 
ink will run and blot its surface. It is wetted for 
printing upon, and holds considerable moisture when 
used by the printer; but its passage through the press 
gives it greater density. 
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A plain; particularly, an 
Seo TAULE-LAND. 


Its! Plate’-printing, n. 
neighborhood was the scene of the famous battle with 
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See CopPeR-PLATE PRINTING. 

Pla'‘ter, n. One who coats metal articles with silver 
or with gold. 

Plate’-rack, n. A wooden frame fixed in a scuilery 
to stand plates and dishes in to drain after they are 
washed. — Simmonds. 

Plate’-w ermer, n. A japanned-metal or tinned-case 
with slicives, fur holding plates that are to be warmed 
before a fire. 

Platform, n. [Eng. plat, flat, and form.] Something 
having a flat or extended surface ; as, the sketch or de- 
lineation of the form of a building upon a plane sur- 
face; a plot of ground, or broad, smooth, open walk 
upon the roof of a building, as scen in Oriental honses; 
aframe-work of timber or boards horizontally con- 
nected, so as to form a roof; a frame-work of timber or 
boards horizontally joined, so as to forman open and 
conspicuous standing-place. 

—Hence, by analogy, the basis whereon any political 
party rests its political code of principles: declaration 
of doctrines, tenets, or opinions to which any body, 
party, or clique of individuals declare their adhesion ; 
as, the Democratic platform, 

(Mil.) An elevation of earth, or a floor of wood or 
stone, on which heavy guns are mounted, 

(Building.) A level surface for receiving the founda- 
tions of an edifice or superstructure. 

(Naut.) The orlop. See ORLOP., 

Plat form-car, n. A railroad-car without a cover- 
ing, or inclosure, 

Platina, n. [Sp.] (Min.) Same as PLATINUM, 9. 1.— 
Twisted silver wire. — An iron plate for glazing stuff. 
Platina-yel'low, n. A pigment of a pale-yellow 

color, compounded of earth and an oxide, 

Plat “ing. n. The art of covering copper and other 
metals with silver or gold: it is effected in various ways. 
Sometimes the silver is attached to and rolled out with 
the copper by pressure; sometimes the one metal is 
precipitated from its solutions upon the other; and 
mannfacturers have lately availed themselves of electro- 
chemical decomposition for the purpose. See ELECTRO- 
PLATING. 

Platiniferoni Platin’ous, a. Containing plat- 
num. 

Plat'inize, v.a. To coat or to combine with platinum. 

Plat'‘inode, n. (Galvanism.) Same us CATHODE, q. v. 

Platinum, n. Sp. platina, from plata, silver.) (Chem. 
and Metall.) This valuable metal is found in nature in 
small flattened grains, alloyed, more or less, with pallu- 
dium, rhodium, osmium, ruthenium, and iridium. It 
occurs chiefly in certain of the alluvial districts of 
Mexico, Brazil, and the Ural Mountains. The exces- 
sive infusibility of platinum renders its purification a 
very complicated matter. The method generally em- 
ployed is that devised by Wollaston. The ore is digested 
in aqua regia until solution takes place; sal ammonia 
is then added, and the greater part of the P. is precipi- 
tated, in the form of a yellow double salt, which is 
sparingly soluble. The mother-liquor still retains 
a portion of the metal, which is redissolved in aqua 
regia, after precipitation, by iron, sal-ammonia being 
added as before. The double salt is washed and heated 
to redness, to drive off the chlorine and ammonia, and 
the P. is left behind in the metallic state in a spongy 
mass. This is thoronghly washed and levigated, and 
afterwards squeezed in a powerful press until it acquires 
the specific gravity of about 10. It is next exposed to 
the heat ofa powerfal wind-furnace, and the ingot is 
forged by hammering on the ends, the heating and forg- 
ing being repeated until the mass becomes homogene- 
ous und ductile. IJ, or platina, as it was formerly called, 
from a Spanish word signifying little silver, is a white 
metal possessing properties which render it most valn- 
able in the arts. It is susceptible of a high lustre, and 
possesses considerable hardness, It is the most ductile 
of all metals, and is nearly as malleable as gold. It re- 
sists heat with great obstinacy, yielding only to the 
highest temperature obtainable by Beville's oxyhydro- 
gen furnace. At high temperatures it possesses the 
property of welding. Its power of conducting heat and 
electricity is inferior to gold and silver. It does not 
oxidize in air at any temperature, and no single acid 
has any effect on it. Aqua regia dissolves it slowly. 
Heated in air with the alkalies, or alkaline earths, it 
becomes corroded, owing to the formation of a double 
oxide. Its properties in a minute state of subdivision 
are interesting. If the protochloride is dissolved ina 
strong solution of caustic potash, and alcohol added, 
carbonic acid escapes, and the metal becomes reduced 
in the form ofa fine black powder, known as platinum- 
black. In this finely-divided state it greedily condenses 
oxygen from the air, absorbing many times its bulk of 
that gas. If moistened with ether or alcohol, it im- 
parts this oxygen to them, forming new compounds, 
and glowing with the heat produced. The great infusi- 
bility and resistance to ordinary chemical agents pos- 
sessed by P. renders it invaluable to manufacturing and 
experimental chemists; the advance in chemical science 
during the lust 40 or 50 years being due in no small 
degree to its introduction asa material for the construc- 
tion of crucibles, tubes, and retorts. In the purification 
and concentration of sulphuric acid, large P. stills are 
used, It is used in Russia for coinage. It is easily 
alloyed with other metals. It combines with carbon, 
silicon, and the haloids — with oxygen, sulphur, cyan- 
ogen, and it is supposed nitrogen, in ſulminating P. 
Equiv. 98°56: sp. gr. 21-5; symbol Pt. 

Chlorides of P. There are two chlorides of platinum 
—the protochloride (P1Cl) and the bichloride (Pt CIz). 
To obtain the former, the solution of H in aqua regia is 
evaporated, and the residue exposed to a heat of 450° 
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Fahr., until chlorine ceases to be expelled. It is an 
olive-green powder, insoluble in water, but dissolving 
easily in caustic potash. It forms double salts with the 
bichloride of F. and with the alkaline chlorides. The 
bichloride is obtained by evaporating the solution of the 
metal in aqua regia at a temperature not exceeding 212° 
Fahr. It is readily soluble in water, ether, aud alcohol, 
forming a deep-orange solution. By careful evapora- 
tion, it may be obtained in deliquescent prisms. Heated 
to 450° Fahr., it gives off half its chlorine, aud is con- 
verted into the protochloride; and if the temperature 
be further raised, the whole of the chlorine is eliminated. 
With the chlorides of the alkalies, both natural and 
artificial, it forms double salts. With ammonia and its 
chloride, it forms a multitude of salts, of which Miller 
enumerates no less than twelve. Bichloride of P. is 
invaluable in organic chemistry in determining the 
formule of the artificial alkalies, by the formation of 
the double chlorides. 

Oxides of P. There are two oxides of P, the protox- 
ide (Pio), and the binoxide (PtO:). The protoxide is 
known only as a hydrate, obtained as a black powder, 
by decomposing the protochloride with potash. The 
anhydrous binoxide is obtained as a black powder, by 
heating the hydrate, which is thrown down by adding 
excess of potash to bichloride of P., and decomposing 
the platinate of potash thus formed with acetic acid. 
The hydrate is a red-brown powder, resembling sesqui- 
oxide of iron, and playing the purt of an acid and a base, 
With potash and soda, crystallizable platinates may be 
formed; while with nitric and sulphuric acids it forms 
the nitrate and sulphate of the binoxide. 

Sulphides of P. Platinum forms two sulphides,—the 
protosulphides (Pts) and the bisulphide (PtS,) but 
they are of no practical interest. 

Platitude, n. [Fr., from plat, flat.] Dulness; flatness; 
insipidity ; — hence, that which exhibits dulness or flat- 
ness; a trite remark; a vapid truism; a pretentious ob- 
servation; a weak or empty quotation. 

Pla‘to, the great Greek philosopher, was n. at Athens, 
or in Ægina, in May, B. c. 429, the year in which Peri- 
cles died. He was son of Ariston and Perictione, who 
boasted of their descent from Cadmus and Solon, and he 
was named Aristocles. The name Plato was afterwards 
applied to him in allusion to his broad brow, broad 
chest, or fluent speech. Endowed with a highly imagi- 
native and emotional nature, he early began to write 
poems, but at the same time studied philosophy, and at 
the age of 20 became the disciple of Socrates. He burnt 
his poems, remained devotedly attached to Socrates for 
ten years, attended him on his trial, and was one of the 
few who listened to the final conversation on the im- 
mortality of the soul. After the death of Socrates, he 
went to Megara, to hear Euclid; thence to Cyrene, and 
perhaps to Egypt and South Italy. On his return he 

egan to teach at Athens, in the plane-tree grove of the 
Academia; he taught gratuitously, and had a great 
number of disciples, many of whom became eminent 
teachers. Among them was Aristotle, distinguished as 
the Mind of the School.“ and perhaps Demosthenes. 
Women are said to have attended. In his 40th year, P. 
visited Sicily, but he offended the tyrant Dionysius by 
the political opinions he 
uttered, and only es- 
eaped death through the 
influence of his friend, 
Dion. Two later visits 
to the court of the 
younger Dionysius were 
the only interruptions 
to his calm life as a 
teacher and writer at 
Athens. P. never mar- 
ried, had no children, 
took no active part in 
public affairs, lived ab- 
sorbed in the pursuit of 
truth, and was so mark- 
ed by gravity and mel- 
ancholy, that the sayin 
became common, “as mi 
as Plato.” His works 
have come down to us 
complete, and are chiefly 
in the form of dialogues 
— à form of literature in which he is unrivalled. They 
are singular in their union of the philosophic and poetic 
spirit — the depth of the philosopher and the rigorous 
exactitude of the logician with the highest splendor of 
imagination of the poet. In range of speculation, the 
dialogues of P. are unparalleled. “Out of Plato,” says 
Emerson, “ come all things that are still written and de- 
bated among men of thought.” And, again, “ Plato is 
philosophy, and philosophy Plato.” Attempts have been 
made to classify the dialogues, but without useful result; 
and attempts to construct a formal system from them 
have utterly failed. P. did not aim at a system; nor did 
he even aim so much at teaching truths, as at imparting 
and illustrating the method by which each should seek 
truth for himself. We owe to him the threefold divis- 
ion of philosophy into dialectics, physics, and ethics ; the 
first sketch of the lawa of thought; the doctrine of 
“ideas,” as the eternal archetypes of all visible things; 
and the first attempt towards a demonstration of the 
immortality of the soul. And he proclaims the highest 
and purest doctrines of morality with clearnesss, cour- 
age, and unhesitating authority. It is difficult to say 
what idea Plato had of the Deity. It seems, however, 
that his idea of the good and Him were identical; but 
whether he regarded Him as a personal being it is im- 
possible to say. P. distinguishes two components of the 
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soul — the divine or rational, that which partakes of a 
divine principle, and participates in the knowledge of 
the eternal; and the mortal or irrational, that which 
participates in the motions and changes of the body, 
and is perishable. The two are united by av ſuterine- 
diate link, which be calls thumos, or spirit. He believes 
in future retribution; exonerates God from responsibil- 
ity for sin und suffering, aud sets forth in elaborate 
myths the blesseduess of the virtuous and the punish- 
ments of the vicious. In ethics, the grand ideu is the 
good in its various forms of development. He adopted. as 
a writer, the method of his great master, who forms also 
the central figure of the dialogues; and whose opinions 
and biography are so closely interwoven with them, that 
we cannot tell whether the light that shines on us comes 
from this or that side of the twin-stur, Socrates and P. 
P. died in the act of writing, it is said, in May, 347 B. c. 
His birthday was long observed as a festival. There is 
an admirable German translation of P. by Schleier- 
macher, not complete, however; a complete French one 
by Cousin; and English translations of some of the dia- 
logues by Sydenham: of the whole by Taylor, and of a 
few by Whewell. Goethe's work, entitled, Plato and 
the other Companions of Socrates (1865), is one of the 
most important contributions ever made to the study 
of Greek philosophy. 

Pla’‘to, a town of the U. S. of Colombia, abt. 12 m. 8.8.E. 
of Teneriffe; pop. 2,500. 

Plato, in 7 inois, a Were of Iroquofs county 
about 75 miles S. by W. of Chicago.—A township of 
Kane co. 

Plato, in Minnesota, a post village of McLeod co., abt. 
50 m. W.S.W. of St. Paul. 

Plato, in Missouri, a post-village of Texas co., abt. 44 m. 
S. S. W. of Rolla. 

Plato, in New York, a village of Cattaraugus co., abt. 40 
m. S. by E. of Buffalo. 

Piatom’eter, n. Same as PLANIMETER, g. v. 

Platon'ie, n. One who receives or adupts the views 
of Plato. 

Platonie. Platon'ieal, a. Pertaining to Plato, or 
to his philosophy, his school, or his opinions. 

Platon‘ically, adv. After the munuer of the Pla- 
tonists. 

Platon'ie-bodies, n. 5“. (Geom.) The five regular 
geometrical solids, so called because they were treated 
of or described by Plato. They are the tetrahedron, 
the herahedron, the octahedron, the dodecahedron, uud 
the tcosahedron. Besides these five, there can be no 
other sulids bounded by like, equal, and regular plane 
figures, and whose solid angles are all porta a 

Platon ie Love, n. An affection subsisting between 
two persons of different sex, which is presumed to be 
unaccompanied by any sensuous emotions, and to be 
based on moral or intellectual affinities. The expres- 
sion has originated in the view of Plato, who held that 
the common sexual love of the race, harassed and af- 
flicted with fleshly longings, is only a subordinate form 
of that perfect and ideal love of truth which the soul 
should cultivate. 

Pla‘tonism, n. The doctrines or philosophy of Plato 
and his followers. 

Pla’tonist, n. One who professes to be a follower of 
Plato, and to phitosophize as he does; a platonizer. 

Pla’tonize, v.n. To adopt the opinions of the Pla- 
tonic school. 

—v.a. To explain on the principles of the Platonic school, 
or to accommodate to those principles. 

Pla’tonizer, n. A Platonist. 

Platoon’, n. [Fr. peloton, a clue of thread, from pelato, 
a ball; Sp. pélota, from Lat. pila, a playing ball.) (Afil.) 
Formerly a small body of soldiers or musketeers, drawn 
out of a battalion of foot when they form a hollow 
square; in the modern sense, two files forming a sub- 
division of a company of infantry. 

Platte, in Jowa, a township of Ringgold county.—A 
township of Taylor county; pop. 141.—A township of 
Union co. 

Platte, in Missouri, a W. N. W. county adjoining Kun- 
sas; area, about 416 square miles. Rivers. Missouri 
and Platte rivers. Surface undulating; soil, very 
fertile, producing on an average more hemp, wheat, 
butter and corn than any other county of the same size 
in the Union. Cap. Platte City.— A township of Au- 
drew county —A township of Buchanan co. 

Platte, in Nebraska, an E. co.; area, about 756 sq. m. 
Rivers. Platte River, Maple Creek, and some smaller 
streams. Surface, undulating; soil, fertile. Cupital. 
Columbus. 

Platte City, in Missouri. a post- village, cap. of Platte 
co., about 200 miles W.N.W. of Jefferson City; pop. 
abt. 1,100. 

Platte Kill, in New Pork, a post-village and township 
of Ulster co., abt. 80 m. S. by W. of Albany; pop. abt 

~ 2.500. 

Plat'ten-See. or Balaton Lake, the largest lake 
of Hungary, 55 m. 8.W. of Pesth. It is 48 m. long from 
N. E. to S. W., and its greatest breadth 10 m.; area, 420 
sq. m. It receives numerous rivers, the principal of 
which is Szala, and discharges its surplus waters by the 
Sarviz and Sio, into the Danube. The water is slightly 
salt. 

Plat’ter, n. [From pies) 
holding the provisions o 
weaving. 

Plat‘ter-faced, (det.) a. Broad - ſnced. 

Platte (or NEURASK A) River, the longest affluent of 
the Missouri River. It is formed by two branches called 
North Fork and South Fork of Platte River. The first 
of these rises among the Wind River Mountains in Wy- 
oming Territory, and flows E.S.E. to Harrison co., Ne- 
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braska. The South Fork rises among the Park Monn- 
tains in Colorado Territory, nud tlowing E.N.E. into Ne 
braska joins the North Fork in Harrison co., thence 
pursuing a general E. course through two-thirds of the 
State, it enters the Missouri River between Sarpy and 
Cass cos, Total length, including the longest (North) 
Fork, abt. 1,200 m. Though it is more than 3 m. wide at 
many places, aud contains some large islands, it is for 
the most part little more than a succession of shallow 
pools; heuce the French name Platte or shallon, 

Platte River, in Wisconsin, flows into the Missis- 
sippi River from Grant co. 

Platte River, rises by two branches in Iowa, and 
flowing S. into Missouri, enters Missouri River from 
Platte co. 

tte’ville, in Jowa, a twp. of Mills co—A post-vil- 
lage of Taylor co., abt. 9 m. E. by S. of Bedford. 

Platteville, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Grant co., 
abt. 78 m. M S. W. of Madison. It owes its importance 
chiefly to the rich lead mines in the vicinity. Fup. abt. 
4,000. 

Platting, n. Slips of cane, straw, &c., woven and 
plaited for making into hats. 

Platts burg. in Missouri, a post-village, cap. of Clin- 
ton co, abt. 24m, S. E. of St. Joseph ; pop. ubt. 1,100. 
Plattsbarg, in New York, a post-village and town- 
ship, port of entry, aud the cap. of Clinton co., on the 
Saranac River and Lake Champlain, abt. 160 m. N. by E. 
of Albany : Lat. 44° 42’ N., Lon. 73° 26 W. Cumber- 
land Bay affords an excellent harbor, and the village 
has an active trade. Manuf. Flour, machinery, iron- 

ware, leather, lumber, Ac. 

Plattsburg, in Ohio, a post-village of Clark co., abt. 
11 m. E. by S. of Springfield. 

Platts' month. or PLATTESMOUTH. in Nebraska, a post- 
village, cap. of Cass co., abt. 20 m. S. of Omaha City. 
Platts’ville, in Connecticut. a village of New Haven 

co., abt. 19 m. N. N. E. of New Haven, 

Plattsville, in Okio, a post- village of Shelby co., abt. 
37 m. N. of Dayton. 

Platt'ville, in Minois, a post-village of Kendall co, 
abt. 17 m. W. by N. of Joliet. 

Plattville, iv Pennsylrania, a post-village of Cam- 
bria co., abt. 24 m. W. N. W. of Altoona. 

Platu’rus, n. (Gr. platoros, broad, und oura, a tail.) 
(Zo61.) A genus of marine snakes. 

Plat’y, a. e or 8 of plates. 

Platyceph'alous, a. r. platys, broad, and 
hale new} Broad bended aes $ * 

Plau'dit, n. [From Lat. plaudere, to applaud.] A clap- 
ping of the hands, in token of approbation, pruise, or 
applause ; praise bestowed ; shout of acclamation. 

Plau'ditory, a. Applauding: praise-bestowing. 

Plauen, ( plow’en,) a town of Saxony, circle of Zwicka 
on the White Elster, 60 miles S. W. of Leipsic. Manuf. 
Cotton goods, paper, leather, muslin and cotton-print- 
ing. 16.500. 

Plausibility. n. [Fr. plausibilité.] State or quality 
of being plausible; speciousness; superficial appearance 
of right. 

Plau'sible, a. [Lat. plausibilis, from plaudo.] That 
may gain favor or approbation: —hence, superficially 
pleasing ; apparently right; specious ; ostensible; color- 
able; as, a plausible excuse, a plausible pretext. — Em- 
ploying specious arguments or discourse ; as,a plausible 
speaker. 

Plau’sibilize, v. a. To render plausible. (x.) 

Hufen ine n. State or condition of being 
plausible. 

Plau’sibly, adv. In a plausible manner. 

Plau'sive, a. [Lat. plaudere, plausum, to applaud.) 
Giving applause ; bestowing or expressing praise. 

Plau’tus, T. Maccius, the most celebrated Roman 
comic poet, B. in Umbria, probably about B. c. 255. He 

ent the greater part of his life at Rome, where at one 
time he is said to have been reduced to the necessity of 
grinding corn with a handmill for a baker. He began 
to write plays about 220, and guined immense popularity 
with his countrymen by his numerous comedies, based, 
many of them, on Greek models, but made his own by 
a bold treatment and clever adaptation of them to 
Roman audiences. Twenty of his comedies are still ex- 
tant out of the twenty-one pronounced genuine by 
Varro. One hundred and thirty were current under his 
name. His plays were still acted in the reign of Domi- 
tian, and some of them have been imitated by modern 
dramatists. There are several English translations of 
Ps works. Died k. o. 184. 

Play, r. n. [A. S. plegan, plegian, to play.] To use any 
exercise for pleasure or recreation; to do something 
not as a task or for profit, but for amusement ; to sport; 
to frolic; to frisk.— To toy; to trifle; to act with 
levity, or wantonly and thoughtlessly.— To game; to 
gamble; to contend in a game; as, to play double or 
quits. — To practice a trick or deception. — To perform 
on a musical instrument; as, to play on a flute, violin, 
pianoforte, &c.— To move, or to move with alternate 
dilatation and contraction, as the lungs; to operate; to 
act as a machine; to move one way or another, as a 
wheel or piston; as, to send for engines to play against 
a fire. —To wanton ; to move irregularly. 

“ He played familiar his hoary locks.” — Pollok. 

ao act a part on the stage; to personate a character; to 
act in any particular character. 

To play upon, to deceive by false representation; to 
mock by deceptive illusion. — To give a fanciful turn; 
to practice sport or sarcastic merriment. 

How every fool oan play upon the world !"— S 

—v.a. To put into action or motion; as, to play cannon, 
to play a fire-engine.—To use, as an instrument of 
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music; to play the bugle, to play the organ. — To act, 

as a part or character; as, to play the fool. — To act or 

perform by representing a character; as, to play the 

part of “ Hamlet.” — To perform, as one’s part iu life. 
“I seem a saint, when most I play the devil.” — Shakes. 

To perform in contest for amusement or for a prize; as, 
to play a game of billiards. 

To play off, to display; to exhibit; to put in exercise; 
as, to play off tricks upon one’s credulity. 

Play, n. px S. plega.) Any exercise or series of actions 
intended for pleasure, amusement, or diversion; a game, 
as at base-ball, cricket, quoits, Ac. Amusement; sport: 
frolic: gambols ; as, children’s play. —Gaming; practice 
of contending for victory, or for a prize; as, he lost a 
fortune by high play. — Practice in any contest; as, 
sword-play. — Action; use; employment; office; prac- 
tice; manner of acting in contest or negotiation; as, 
fair play, foul play. — A dramatic composition; repre- 
sentation or exbibition of a tragedy or comedy; as, to 
go to the play. — Performance or execution on a musi- 
cal instrument. — Motion : movement, regular or irreg- 
ular; as, the play of a piston; — hence, also, free and 
easy action. 

“ The joints have no play between them.” — Mozon. 

—Liberty of action; room for enlargement or exhibition; 
scope; as, to give full play to one's laughter. — State 
of agitation or ventilation. 

“Many... never heard this question brought in plag."— Dryden. 

To hold in play, to keep in full occupation or action ; 
as, to hold the foe in play. — Play of colors, rapid suc- 
cession of prismatic colors, as in a diamond. 

Play’-actor, n. An actor of stage plays; a dramatic 
player. 

Play'-bill. n. A printed announcement of a play, 
HNR a programme of the caste assigued to the actors 

erein. 

Play'-book, n. A Look of dramatic compositions. 

Play’-day,n. A day devoted to recreation; a day of 
exemption from work; a holiday. 

Play’-debt, (-dct,) n. A gaming debt; a debt con- 
tracted by play. 

Play’er, n. [A. S. plegere.] One who plays in any game 
or sport; us, a player nt cards. — Au idler; oue who 
pertorms anything indifferently. 

“ You're... players lu your housewifery.” — Shake. 

An actor or performer of dramatic impersonations. — A 
mimic. — One who acts u part in a certain manner. — 
One who performs on a musical instrument. — A game- 
ster; a gambler; as, a high player. 

Play fellow. u. A playmate; a companion in sports 
or amusements. 


ness, n. State or quality of being playful ; 
sportiveness. 

Play’-game, n. Play of children. (R.) 

Play’-goer, u. One who frequents the performances 
of ature-plays; a theatrical habitué. 

Play’-house, n. A house appropriated to the repre- 
sentation of plays or of dramatic compositions ; a theatre. 

Play“ ink. u Act of playing, particularly of perform- 
ing upon an instrument of music. 

Play ink-enrd, n. One of a set of 52 cards, formed 
of 4 sets of 13 each, bearing certain painted figures aud 
devices, and used in playing games. 

Play less. a. Without play. 

Playmate, n. A play- fellow; a companion in sports 
or pastimes, è 

Playsome, (pld'sum,) a. Playful ; sportive; wanton; 
full of levity. 

Play'someness,n. Playfulness; sportiveness; wan- 
tonness. 

Plaything, n. A toy: anything that serves to amuse. 

Play wright, (-rit,)n. A maker of plays; a writer 
for the stage. 

Plea. ( plž.) n. [O. Fr. plait, suit, plea; Fr. plaider, to 
plead, from L. Lat. placitare, from Lat. placitum, a de- 
termination, from placeo, to please.) (Law.) In equity: 
A special answer showing or relying upon one or more 
things as u cause why the suit should be either dis- 
missed, or delayed, or barred. At law: The defendant's 
answer by matter of fact to the plaintiff's declaration, 
as distinguished from « demurrer, which is an answer to 
matter of law. See PLEADING. 

Pleas of the Crown. (Old Eng. Law.) An expression 
which denoted the divisions of criminal offences gener- 
ally. The phrase was so used Lecause the sovereign was 
supposed in law to be the person injured by every 
wrong done to the community, and therefore was the 
prosecutor for every such offence. 

Pleach, (ch,) v. a. [Fr. plisser, from Lat. plicare, 
to wind together.) To plash; to come together by in- 
terweaving, as boughs of trees; as, “the pleached 
hower.” —Shaks, 

Plead, ( pléd,) v. n. Fr. plaider.] To argue or reason 
in support of a claim, or in defence against the claim of 
another; to urge reasons for or against; to attempt to 
persnade one by argument or supplication; to beseech 
with earnestness; to urge; as, to plead in à person's 
favor. 

(Law.) To carry on a plea or suit; to present an 
answer to the declaration of a plaintiff; to carry on the 
allegations of the respective parties in a cause. 

—v.a. To discuss, defend, and endeavor to maintain by 
arguments or reasons adduced before the tribonal or 
person who has the mugisterial power of determining ; 
to argne at the bar: as, to plead a cause before a judge 
and jury.—To allege, or adduce in proof, support, or 
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vindication ; to offer in excuse, apology, or extenuation; 
as, his character pleads iu his favor. — Tv allege or otter 
in a legal plea or defence, or tur repelling a demand in 
law; us, to plead a statute of limitations; to pleud 
infancy. z 

Plead'able, a. That may be pleaded; that may be 
alleged in proof, deteuce, or vindication; as, this priv- 
ilege is pleuduble at law. 

Plead’er, n. (Fr. plaideur.) One who pleads or argues 
in u court of justice; one who forms pleas or pleadings ; 
one who offers reasons for or against; one who attempts 
to maintain by arguments; us, a special pleader. 

Plead'ingly, adv. By supplication; in a pleading 
mauner. 

Pleadings, n. pl. (Law.) The mutual altercations 
between the plaintiff aud defendant in a court of law, 
in support of their respective claims. The first object 
in an action is to procure the detemlant’s appearance, iu 
order that he may bave an opportunity of being in- 
formed of the plaintifs demand or complaint, aud of 
encountering it in such manner as he may think fit, 
This is done by a summons or writ, issued out of the 
court in which the action is brought, directed to the in- 
tended defendant, and commanding him to cause an ap- 
pearance to be entered for him in that court in an action 
ut the suit of the plaintiff, within eight days after the 
writ is served upon him. If the defendant tails to ap- 
pear, the plaintiff obtains judgment by demult. If he 
appears, he is entitled to receive from the plaintiff ade 
tailed statement of the nature of his complaints, which 
is called the declaration (narratio). If the declaration 
be so framed us to prejudice or embarrass the fuir trial 
of the action, the defendant may apply to the court to 
have it struck out or amended; or if he denies the suf- 
ficiency of the facts as cause of action, he may lodge a 
demurrer, and call upon the court to give judgment in 
his favor upon that state of facts. Otherwise, the de- 
fendant’s course is to plead or deliver a plea, the general 
object of which is to make auawer in point of fact to the 
declaration. The plea may be either dilatory or per- 
emptory. Dilatory pleas are founded on sume matter 
of tact not connected with the merits of the case, and 
are either to the jurisdiction, showing that the case is 
not within the jurisdiction of the court, or pleas of sus- 
pension, showing sume matter of temporary incapacity 
to proceed with the suit; or in abatement, showing 
some matter for abating or quushing the declaration. 
The effect of a dilatory plea is, if successful, to deteat 
the particular action, leaving the plaintiff at liberty to 
commence another in a better form, Peremptory pleas, 
or pleas in bar, are founded on some matter tending tu 
impeach the right of action itself, aud their effect in to 
defeat the plaintiffs claim altogether. Pleas in bar are 
of various kinds. In general issues, there is a denial of 
the whole matter of the declaration, or at least of the 
principal fact upon which it is founded ; as that the de- 
fendant is not guilty, not indebted, did not promise as 
alleged, &c. All other pleas in bar are distinguished by 
the name of spectal pleas. Pleas iu bar are also die- 
tinguished according to their subject-matter; as pleas 
in justification or excuse, and pleas in discharge; the 
former tending to show that there never was any right 
of action, the latter that the cause of action, though 
once existing, has been barred by matter subsequent. 
As regards all pleas in bar, it is a fundamental rule that 
they must either traverse (i. e. deny) the matter of fact 
in the declaration, or confess and avoid it. The plea 
deing delivered, it then has to be met by the plaintiff 
within the proper period, upon peril that if he tail to de 
80, the defendant is entitled to judgment by default. In 
encountering the plea, the plaintiff has the same right 
to have it struck out or amended, if its frame be objec- 
tionable, as the defendant had with regard to the decla- 
ration; he may also demur or plead some matter of fact. 
If the plaintiff pleads, he is said to reply, which he does 
by delivering a replication ; and this, also, as the plea, 
must either traverse the last pleading or confess and 
avoid it. Upon the same principles are constructed all 
the subsequent allegations that may occur on either 
side until the pleading is exhausted. To the replication 
the defendant may rejoin, or deliver an answer called a 
rejoinder ; the plaintiff may answer the rejoinder by a 
surrejoinder ; the defendant may, upon that, deliver a 
rebutter, and this may be followed by a surrebuller on 
the part of the plaintiff; beyond which pleadings sel- 
dom happen to extend, and are not distinguished by any 
particular names; for it is evident that the parties must 
at length arrive either at some exception by way of de- 
murrer to the sufficiency of the last pleading, which is 
an issue in law, or at the denial on one side of some 
matter of fact alleged on the other, which is an issue in 
fact. Issues in law are referred to the decision of the 
judges of the court; issues in fact are decided by trial 
and evidence. ; 

Pleasance, (plèzans,) n. [Fr. plaisance.] State of 
being pleasant; — hence, gayety; merriment; joyous- 
ness.—A pleasure-garden attached to a mansion.—Scoit. 

Pleasant, (plzant,) a. [Fr. plaisant.) Pleasing ; 
agreeable ; gratifying to the mind or senses. — Enliven- 
ing; cheerful; affording pleasure or gratification ; as, 
pleasant company; gay ; humorous; lively; sportive.— 
Trifling; adapted rather to mirth than use; as, a pleas- 
ant adventure, 

Pleasant, in IMinois, a township of Fulton co.; pop. 
abt. 2,600, 


Pleasant, in Indiana, a township of Allen co.; pop.| 
abt. 2,200.—A township of Grant co.; pop. abt. 3,000.— | 


A township of Johnson co.; pop abt. 3,400.—A town- 
ship of La Porte co.; pop. abt. 1,800.—A township of 
Porter co.: pop. abt. 700.—A township of Steuben co. ; 
pop. abt. 2,000. — A post-township of Switzerland co. ; 
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pop. abt. 4,000.—A township of Wabash co.; pop. abt. 

Pleas‘ant, in owa, a township of Appanoose county. 
A township of Hardin county. —A township of Lucas 
county.—A township of Monroe county —A township 
of Poweshiek c unty.—A township of Union county, 
A township of Wapello county. 

—A township of Winnebago cuunty.—A township of 
Winneshiek county. 
—A township of Wright county. 

Pleasant, in the State of Michigan, a village of 
Genesee county, about eleven miles southeast of 
Flint. 

Pleasant, in Ohio, a townsbip of Brown county.—A 
township of Clarke county.—A township of Fairfield 
county —A township of Franklin county.—A township 
of Hancock county.—A township of Hardin county.— 
A township of Henry county.—A township of Knox 
conntv.—A township of Logan county.—A township 
of Madison county. 

—A township of Marion county. 
—A township of Putuam county, 
—A township of Seneca county. 
A township of Van Wert county. 

Pleasant, iu fennsylvania, a township of Warren 
Cu 


Pleasant Grove, in Ilinois, a township of Coles 


co 

Pleasant Grove, in hwa, a post township of Des 
Moines county.—A township of Floyd county.—A 
village of Keokuk county. about 40 miles S. W. of Iowa 
City.—A township of Mahasks county.—A township 


co. 

eat Grove. in Louisiana, a locality of De Sote 
parish, about 3 m. & W. of Sabine Cross-Roads. Here, 
April 8, 1864, Gen. W. H. Emory, coming to the assist- 
ance of the advance columns of Gen. Banks’ army, met 
those defeated forces in full retreat from the battle-field 
of Sabine Cross-Roaps (J. v.), with the Confederates in 
close pursuit. A sanguinary battle ef an hour and @ 
half ensued, in which the Nationale, though able to 
maintain their position until dark, lost heavily, and 
in the night were compelled to retreat to PLEASANT 
HILL, (q. r.) 

Pleasant Grove, in Minnesota, a post-villuge and 
township of Olmstead co., abt. 13 m. S. by E. of Roches- 
ter, 

Pleasant Grove, in New Jersey, a village of Morris 
co., abt 21 m. W. of Morristown. 

Pleas' ant Hall, in Jnnsylvania, a post-village of 
Franklin co., abt. 45 m. W.S.W. of Harrisburg. 

Pleas ant Hill, in Minois, a post-village and town- 
ship of Pike co., abt. 80 m. W. S. W. of Springfield; total 

op, abt. 2.500. 

Pleasant Hill, in Indiana, a post-village of Mont- 
gomery co., abt. 58 m. W. N. W. of Indianapolis. 

Pleasant Hill, in Louisiana, n post-village of De 
Soto parish, abt. 50 m. S. of Shreveport. Here, on April 
9, 1864, occurred a desperate battle between the Union 
army under Gen. Banks, and the combined Confederate 
forces of Gens. Kirby Smith, Taylor, and Green. Gen. 
Banks, having suffered deteat at Sabine Cross-Roads, 
and again at Pleasant Grove, retreated to this place; 
and finding that the enemy was pursuing him in force, 
he took a strong position and prepared to give battle. 
The contest lusted nearly all day, and resulted in the 
defeat of the Confederates, The total Union loss in the 
engagements of April 7-9 amounted to 3,969. The Con- 
federate loss was never reported. 

Pleasant Hill, in Missouri, a post- village of Cass co., 
aut. 36 m. S. W. of Lexington, 

Pleasantly, adr. In such a manner as to please or 
gratify: gaily; merrily; iu good humor; lightly; lu- 
dicrously. 

Pleas‘antness, u. State or quality of being pleasant 
or agreeable: gauyety; cheerfulness; merriment. 

Pleasant Mills, in New Jersey, n village of Atlantic 
co., abt. 15 m. N of May’s Landing. 

Pleas‘anton, in 7¢zas, a post-village, cap. of Atascosa 
co., ubt. 120 m. S.S. W. of Austin. 

Pleas'ant Plain, in /»wa, a post- village of Jefferson 
co., abt. 45 m. S. S. W. of Iowa City. 

| Pleasant Plains, in Missouri, a village of Scott co., 

abt. 30 m. W. of Cairo, Ilinois. 

| Pleasant Plains, in New York, a post-village of 
Dutchess co., abt. 66 m. S. of Albany. 

Pleasant Prairie. in Minnesota, a post-village of 
Wabasha co., abt 15 m. N. of Rochester, 

Pleasant Prairie, in Missouri, a village of Greene 
co., abt. 22 m. E. N. E. of Springfield. 

Pleasant Prairie, iu Wisconsin, a township of Ke- 
nosha co. 

Pleasant Ridge, in Illinois, a township of Living- 
ston co, 

Pleasant Ridge, in Jowa, a village and township of 
Lee co., abt, 28 m. N. of Keokuk. 

Pleas’ant River, in Maine, enters the Atlantic Ocean, 
by a bay of its own name, from Washington co, 

Pleas’ant Run, in Indiana, a township of Lawrence 


co. 

Pleas‘ant Ran, in Teras, a creek flowing into Trinity 
River from Dallas co. 

Pleas'antry, n. [Fr. plaisanterie.) Gayety ; merri- 
ment: that which condnees to pleasure, good-humor, or 
agreeability.—That which conduces to vivacity or liveli- 
ness ; — hence, sprightly talk ; a humorous saying ; genr 
tle raillery. 

“The ironical pleasantry of a finished man of the world.” Macaulay. 

Pleas‘ant-tongued, (-tiingd,) a. Agreeable in 

| speech: lively-spoken, 

|Pleas‘anta, in West Virginia, a N. W. co., adjoining 
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Ohio; area, about 200 sq.m. Rirers. Ohio River, and 
Middle Island Creek. Surfuce, hilly; sod, generally fer- 
tile. Cup. St. Mary's. Pep. abt. 3,500 

Pleasant Spring, iu Wisconsin 
co.; pop. abt. 1,700, 

Pleas‘ant Unity, in Pennsylvania, a post - village of 
Westmoreland co., abt. 38 m. E.. E. of Pittsburg. 

Pleas’ant Vale, in „ines, a post-village uud town- 
ship of Pike co, abt. 90 m. W. by S. of Springfield; 
pop. abt. 2,200. 

Pleas‘ant Valley, in Illinois, a post-township of Jo 
Daviess co.; pop. abt, 1,500. 

Pleasant Valley, in /owa, a township of Fayette 
co.: pop. 1,189. — A township of Grundy co.: pop. 200. 
—A township of Johnson co.; pop. 1,12¥.—A pust-town- 
ship of Scott co. 

Pleasant Valley, in Minnesota, a township of Mower 
co.; pop. abt. 

Pleasant Valley, in New York, a post-village and 
township of Dutchess co., abt. 7 m. N. E. of Pouglikeep- 
sie. 

Pleasant Valley, in Ohio, a post-village of Morgan 
co., abt 50 m. S. of Columbus. 

Pleasant Valley, in Pennsylvania, a township of 
Potter co.: pop, abt. 250. 

Pleasant Valley, in Wisconsin, a township of Eau 
Claire co.; pop. abt. 200. — A township of Pierce co.; 
pop. about 500. — A post-towuship of St. Croix co.; pop. 
abt. 350. 

Pleasant View, in Indiana, a village of Shelby co., 
abt. 15 m. S.E. of Indianapolis. 

Pleasantville, in Mincis, a village of Fulton co., 
abt. 50 m. N. W. of Springfield. 

Pleasantville, in mwa, a post-village of Marion co., 
abt. 100 m. W. S W. of Towa City. 

Pleasantville, in New York, a post- village of West- 
chester co., abr. 34 m. N. of New York city. 

Pleasantville, in Ohio, a post-village of Fairfield co., 
abt. 30 m. 8 K. of Columbus, 

Pleasantville, in Inn j⏑qq. a post- village 
Venango vo., abt. 7 m. E. of Titusville. 

Please, (p/éz,) v. a. [Fr. plaire, ppr. plaisant, from Lat. 
placen.) To excite agreeable sensations or emotions in; 
to gratify; to glulden; as, to please one’s fancy. — To 
content; to satisfy; as, her beauty pleased the most 
fastidious taste. 

Ts be pleased in, or with, to have complacency or satis- 
faction in. — To be pleased to do a thing, to take pleas- 
ure in doing it; to have the good will to do it; as, I 
am pleased to ido you n service. 

r. n. To like; to choose; to prefer; to condescend; to 
be pleased ;—used ceremoniously, or by way of entreaty. 

Pleased ly. udv. In » pleased or gratified manner. 

Pleased’ness, u. State or condition of being pleased. 

Pleas’er, n. One who pleases or gratifies. 

Pleas‘ing, a. Giving pleasure or gratification; de- 
lightfal to the senses or to the mind; grateful; accepta- 
ble; pleasant; as, a pleasing view, pleasing manners, a 
pleasing dream, 

Pleas ingly, adv. In a pleasing or agreeable manner. 

Pleas‘ingness, n. Quality of affording pleasure, 

Pleas‘urable, 2. That can or may please; pleasing ; 
giving pleasure; affording gratification. 

Pleas’urableness, n. State or quality of being 
pleasurable. 

Pleas‘urably, adr. Ina pleasnrable manner; with 
gratification of the senses or the mind. 

Pleasure, (plézi'ur,) n. Fr plaisir.) The gratifica- 
tion of the senses or of the mind: agreeable sensations 
or emotions: excitement, relish, or gladness produced 
by the attainment or the anticipation of good. — Enjoy- 
ment; delight; — sometimes, sensual or carnal gratifica- 
tion. 

“ Grief still treads upon the heels of pleasure.” — Congreve. 

—Approbation; will; choice; preference ; selection: pur- 
pose; intention; command; arbitrary determination,.— 
That which pleases; a favor ; a boon ; a service ; as, will 
you do me a pleasure? 

(Note. Pleasure is sometimes used in the construction 
of self-explanatory compounds; us, pleasure-carriage, 
pleasure-garden, pleaxure-train, &e.) 

—v.a. To impart pleasure; to gratify; to delight; to 
please. (R.) 

A man in love will cross his own inclinations to pleasure them 
whom he loves. — Tillotson. 

Dr. n. To seek or take ploasure ; as, to go pleasuring. (x.) 

Pleasure-ground, % en. Ground adjoining a 
mansion: laid out in an ornamental manner, and ap- 
propriated to amusement. 

Pleasurist, (plézh-,) n. One who is a slave to worldly 
pleasures, 

Pleat, v.a. Same as PLAIT, q. v. 

Plebeian, (ple-bé'yun,) a. [Fr. plébéièn ; Lat. plebeius, 
from plebs, plebis, the common people.] Pertaining, or 
having reference to, or consisting of, the common peo- 
ple; vulgar;—opposed to patrician; us, u plebeian 
throng, a plebeian mind, &c 

—n. (Roman Hist.) One of the free citizens of Rome 
who did not come under the class of the patriciana or 
clients. Though personally independent, they had in 
early times no political power, the government being 
entirely in the hands of the patricians, who formed the 
original populus (Gr. TAG) or people. — R. €. 494 the ple- 
beians revolted and obtained a decree of the senate to 
have two of their order elected annually as tribunes, 
Three plebeians were created decemyirs abt, k. c. 451. 

Military tribunes were chosen from the plebeians abt. R. 
o. 4H. A plebeian was raised to the consulate abt. B C. 
366. A plebeian was made one of the censors B C. ; 
two plebeians were appointed consuls B. C. 172; and two 
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Pleetropha'nes. n. 
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censors B. 0.131, thus overthrowing the last of the polit- 
ical barriers existing between them and the patricians. 


—ln modern times, one of the common people or lower 


classes of men; — 80 used in Countries where there is an 
aristocracy, 


Plebe‘ianism,n. The conduct of plebeians, 
Plebeianize, (ple-bé'yan-iz,) v. u. To make low, com- 


mon, or vulgar. 

Fr.; Lat. plebiscitum, from plebs, 
pes and scitum, decree.) The usme given, in the po- 
litical phraseology of modern France, to a decree of the 
nation obtained by an appeal to universal suffrage. 
Thus Louis Napoleon, for example, was chosen presi- 
dent, and subsequently emperor, by a plébiscite. In 
1870 aguin, und a tew months before his inglorious fall, 
he had his power enforced by a new plébiscite. The 
word is borrowed from the Latin; but the plebiscitum 
of the Romans properly meant only a law passed at the 
Comitia Tributu, i. e., assembly of the plebs, or “ com- 
mons,” as distinguished from the populus, or the “ no- 
bles ;” and although it was ultimately obligatory on 


both classes of the community, it, of course, could only 


refer to such matters as it was within the province of 


the Comitia Tributa to legislate upon, and could not 


fundamentally alter or destroy the constitution. 


Plee’tognathes, Plectog’nathi, Plee'tog- 


maths, n pl. [Gr. plektos, twisted, and gnathos, jaw.) 
(Ausl.) In the system of Cuvier, and also that of Mul- 
ler, a small order of osseous fishes, but having the skele- 
ton less perfectly ossitied than osseous fishes generally ; 
the skin furnished with ganoid scales or spines; and 
particularly characterized by having the maxillary and 
premaxillary bones anchylosed or soldered together. 
(Ao.) The Ortolan, Bunting, 
Black-Lonnet, Cirl-Lunting, &c. A genus of European 
birds, of the family Fringillidæ, characterized by hav- 
ing the bill more or less curved or blunted, the wings 
half longer than the tail, the hind claw much the 
largest; colors, black and white. Nu bird whatever has 
been so highly celebrated in the annals of gastronomy 
as the Ortolan, whether we consider the practices re- 
sorted to at the present day to fit them for the tables of 
the wealthy, or refer to the enormous prices paid for 
them by the epicures of ancient Rome. They are com- 
mon in Italy and France, where they are caught and 
fattened for the table, being fed ina dark place with 
oats or millet, by which process they become so fat that 
they will weigh three ounces, and would die from that 
cause alone, were they not killed for the market; when 
served up they resemble a mass of delicious marrow. 
(Lat. from Gr. plessein, to stroke.) 
(Antiq.) See LYBE. 

(Anut.) The styloid process of the temporal bone. 
Also, the uvula, and the tongue. — Dunglison. 


Pled, imp. and pp. of PLEAD, q. v. — Occasionally wrongly 


used instead of PLE\DED, 


Pledge, (plij) n. [O. Fr. pleige ; L. Lat. plegium, sure- 


ty.] That which fastens or secures in a moral sense; 
that which is plighted or offered as a warrant or proof 
of good faith; anything given or considered as a secur- 
ity for the performance of an act. — Something put in 
pawn; that which is deposited with another as security 
for the payment of a debt or performance of a contract ; 
a pawn, deposit, or eurnest; a gage. — A surety ; a host- 

e. 
“Tam Grumio's pledge.” — Shaka. 

(O. Eng. Law.) A bail; one who undertook to be- 
come security for another. 

Aud at thy pledge's peril keep thy day.” — Dryden. 


—A drinking of health to another. 


To hold in pledge, to keep by way of security. — To 
put in pledge, to pawn. 

‘To give us a warrant, earnest, or security of good 
faith; to deposit in pawn, or as security. — To engage 
for by promise or declaration. — To drink tho health of 
another; to honor a toast, 

“ Pledge it merrily, fill your glasses.” — Sheridan, 
Pledgee’,n. One to whom anything is pledged. 
Pledge less, a. Withouta pledge; receiving no pledge. 
Pledgeor’, n. (Law.) One who pledges :— opposed 

to pledgee, 

Pledg’er, u. A pledgeor; one who warrants or se- 

cures. — One who invites another to drink by drinking 

first; one who drinks to the health of another. 

Pledget, (%).) n. [Prov. Eng.,a small plug.) (Surg ) 
A compress or bandage laid over a wound to absorb the 
pus and keep it clean. 

Ple‘iad, n. One of the PLEIADES, 9. v. 

Pleiades, Plelads, ( pli'i-/erz,) n. pl. (Astran.) A 
group of stars in the constellation Taurus, the Bull. 
The stars are so close together that it is difficult to say 
how many are seen by the naked eye. “They are called 
seven,” says Higenus, “but no one can see more than 
six; and six seems to be the number generally visible, 
though there are many more in the cluster. There is 
a supposition that some one of the stars once visible 
has disappeared, or changed its magnitude. According 
to mythology, the Pleiades wera the seven daughters 
of Atlas, who, being pursued by Orion, were changed 
by Jupiter into doves. They were afterwards translated 
to the heavens, where they formed the assemblage of 
the Seven Stars in the neck of Taurus. 

Pleistocene, sên, a. | Gr. . most, and kainas, 
new. (Geol.) A term intended to include many of the 
newest tertiary deposits, 

Ple'narily, w/r, In a plenary manner; fully; en- 
tirely : completely, 


Ple'nariness, n. State or condition of being plenary. | 


Plen‘arty, n. 
occupied. 


(Lug. saw.) The state of a benefice 
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Ple'nary. a. [It. plenario; L. Lat. plenarius, fm 
Lat. plenus, full.) rull; entire; complete; as, a plenary 
license or indulgence. 

Pienary indulgence. (Eccl.) In the Roman Catholic 
Church, an entire remission of penalties due to all sins. 
— Plenary inspiration, inspiration divested of all ad- 
mixture of error, 

Ple‘nicorn, n. [Lat. plenus, full, and cornu, horn! 
(Zoél.) A ruminant, solid-Lorned quadruped, as the deer. 

Plenip’otence, Plenip’otency, n. [Sp. plentpo- 
tencia.) State or quality of being plenipotent. 

Plenip‘otent, a. [Lat. plenus, and potens, powerful.) 
Having full power, 

Plenipotentiary, (-bn’shi-a-ry,.) n. [Fr. plénipo- 
tentiare.| A person invested with full power to trans- 
act uny business; — usually, an ambassador or envoy to 
a foreign court furnished with full powers. 

—a, Containing or invested with full power; as, plenipo- 
tentiary authority. 

Plen‘ish, v.a. In Scotland, to furnish, as a house; to 
supply with necessary articles. 

Plen ‘ishing, u. Iu Scotland, the furniture belong- 
ing to n house; also, the act of furnishing. 

Ple'nist. n. [Fr pléniste, from Lat. plenus, full.) One 
who holds the doctrine that ull space is full of matter; 
a plenitudinarian. 

Plen’‘itude, n. [Fr.; Lat. plenitudo, from plenus, fall.) 
Complete competence; abundance; exuberance; com- 

letoness; as, plenitude of means.— Repletion; animal 
‘ulness; plethora; redundancy of blood and humors in 
the animal body. 

“ Relaxation from plenitude is cured by spare diet. — Arbuthnot. 
Plenitudina’rian, n. Same as PLENIST, 9. v. 
Plenita’dinary,a. Having plenitude; full; com- 

plete; entire; thorough. 

Plen’teous, a. Possessing or affording plenty; abun- 
dant; full; copious; ample; yielding abundance ; as, a 
plenteous stock of provisions; a plent-ous harvest. — 
Possessing in abundance, aud ready to bestow liberally. 

Plen’teously, adv. In a plenteous or abundant 
manner. 

Plen teousness, n. 
dance. 

Plen'tiſul, a. Containing plenty; copious; ample; 
abundant; adequate to every purpose; as, a plentiful 
crop; a plentiful supply of water; a plentiful fortune.— 
Yielding abundant crops; affording a full supply; as, a 
plent, ful year. 

Plen’'tifally, adv. In a plentiful manner; abun- 
dantly; with ample or adequate supply. 

Plen’tifalness, n. State, quality, or condition of 
being plentiful; abundance; ample quantity ; copivus- 


ness. 

Plenty, n. [0. Fr. plenté, from L. Lat. plenitas — 
plenus, full.) Fulness; abundance; copiousness ; suffi- 
cient or complete supply. — Fruitfulness. — (Used poeti- 
cally.) 

e The teeming clouds descend in gladsome plenty.” — Thomson. 

—a. Plentitul ; ample; abundant ; copious. (Used chiefly 
colloquially.) 

Plenum, n. [Lat., from plenus, full.) Fulness of spa- 
tial matter ; — the correlative to vacuum, 

Pleochro’ism, n. [Gr. pleién, more, and chroma, 
color.) (Optics.) The exhibition of several shades of 
color, as when u mixture of polarized and non-pularized 
light passes through a double refractory crystal. Nichol. 

Ple’onasm, n. [Gr. , from pleos, pleon, full, 
filled.) (geht.) An over-fulness, or redundancy of 
words in speaking or writing; the use of more words, 
to express ideas, than are necessary. 

Ple'onaste. n. [Fr., from Gr. plronazein, to abound.) 
(Min.) A dark or pearly-black variety of iron and mag- 
nesia Spinel, found at Candy in Ceylon. Ac. When cut 
and polished, pleonaste forms a gem of considerable 
brilliancy. 

Ple'onaste, Pleonas’'tical, a. [Or. ti bas. 
Pertaining, or having reference to, or partaking 
pleonasm ; redundant. 

Pleonas'‘tically, adv. With redundancy of worda, 

Pleschen, ( pizsh'en,) n town of Prussia, 54 in S. K. of 
Posen. Manuf. Woollens and tobacco. Prp. 5,300. 

Plesiomor’phism, n. [Gr sin. near, and mar- 
phe fi Ae state of crystallized substances, which, 
while nearly resembling one another in form, are still 
essentially different, 

Plesiomor'phous, a. Having close resemblance in 
form. 

Ple'siosaur, n. (Z, Ul.) An animal of the genus Ple- 
siosaurus, 

Plesiosau’rus, n. (Gr. plesios, near; sauros, a rep- 


State of being plenteous; abun- 


tile.) (Pal) The name given ton genus of extinct am- 
phibious saurians, principally remarkable for their 
length of neck. Their remains are found in the forma- 
tions from the muschel-kalk to the kalk inclusive; but 
are most common in the lias and Kimmeridge elay- 
beds. They are closely allied to the Jchthyosaurus, and 
their general appearance must have been very hideous, 
The head was that of a monstrous lizard, farnished with 
teeth like those of n crocodile; its neck was of enor- 
mous length, resembling the body of a serpent; while 
the trunk and tail had the proportions of an ordinary 
quadruped, the ribs of a chameleon, and the paddles of 
a whale. The remains of five or six species of plesio- 
saurians have been found. 

Plesis, in New York, a post-village of Jefferson co, abt, 
m. SW. by S. of Ogdensburg. 

Plestchieivo, ( p/est-cie’i-rn,) a small lake of Russia, 
govt. of Vladimir, 70 m. N. W. of Vladimir. Length. 5 
m. brealth + Here Peter the Great first easaved to 


learn the duties of a sailor, to enable him to form a Rus- 
sian navy. 
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Pletho’ra, Pletho'ry. n. [O. Fr. plethore; Gr. plè- 
thoré, trom he, to be or become full.) Over-fulness ; 
particularly, excess of blood ; repletion of animal fluids ; 
— hence, state or condition of being over-full or over- 
loaded in any respect morally or mentally ; as, a ple- 
thora of imagination. 

Plethor’ic, 4. (0. Fr. plethorique.j Affected with ple- 
thora; having a full habit of body, or the vessels over- 
charged with fluids ;—also, evincing moral or intellectual 
plethora: as, plethoric fulness of thought.—De Quincey. 

Plethor ically, ade. In a plethoric manner. 

Pieu ra, n. [Gr.] (Anat.) The membrane which covers 
the inner surface of the thorax and its viscera, It forns 
two distinct portions, or bags, which, being applied later- 
ally to each other, form the portions called themediastina, 

Pleu’ral, a. Having reference, or belonging to the 
ribs, or to that side of the body where they lie. 

Pleural’gia, n. [Gr. pleura, side, and algos, pain.) 
(Med.) Pain in the side, or about the ribs. 

Pieu'risy, n. [Fr. pleuresie, from Gr. pleuron, the side.] 
(Ad.) Loflammation of the pleura, or investing mem- 
brane of the lungs. Among the causes of pleurisy, the 
more comumon are exposure to cold, especially after vio- 
lent exercise, blows on the chest, fracture of the ribs, 
tubercles in the lungs. It is most prevalent in winter, 
and next to that, in antumn. Old persons are most 
subject to it, but it may occur at any period of life. It 
is usually distinguished as acute and chronic. The 
former usually commences with chills, rigors, and the 
ordinary symptoms of inflammatory fever, accompanied 
or followed by a sense of weight in the chest, which in 
a few hours becomes acute pain, usually referred to n 
poiut directly below the nipple. There is usually a 
short, dry congh, and the breathing is frequent, short, 
and anxious; the pain being increased by a deep inspi- 
ration or the act of coughing. Sometimes the patient 
oan only lie upon the affected side, sometimes only upon 
the opposite one; but usually he prefers lying upon his 
back. The pulse is frequent and hard, skin hot, cheeks 
flushed, urine scanty and high-colored, and tongue 
white. These symptoms are not always so well marked, 
and the pain is sometimes more diffuse and less severe. 
Tu most cases, the acute pain, as well as the fever, sub- 
sides on the third or fourth day. and the cough and diffi- 
culty of breathing abate, though the pleura still con- 
tinues in a state of inflammation. By means of auscul- 
tation and percussion, the nature of this disense can be 
much more accurately determined than formerly. The 
respiratory movements and murmur will be found to 
be diminished, and souuds of friction will accompany 
the motions of respiration. Dulness on percussion will 
be first heard in the most depending part of the chest, 
afterwards gradually extending over the side affected. 
In the treatment of this disease the object is to produce 
the local inflammation and prevent effusion. Hence, 
bloodletting, either local, by means of leeches or cup- 
ping. or general, from the arm, followed by doses of 
tartar emetic, brisk aperients, and strict antiphlogistic 
treatment, are recommended. In chronic pleuritis the 
symptoms are usually those of the acute form in a miti- 
gated state, It may succeed the acute, or it may come 
on gradually without any of the more marked features of 
that disease. There is usually more or less of fever, an 
acceleration of the pulse, emaciation, difficulty or hurry 
of breathing, increased by exertion, more or less of 
pain or soreness, and inability to lie on the healthy side. 
The treatment of this form of the disease differs from 
that of the other, the object being to promote the ab- 
sorption of the effused matter, and also to support the 
patient’s strength. For promoting the absorption of 


the effused fluid, as well as for preventing its further 
secretion, counter-irritants are used, as blisters, erup- 
tion liniments, tincture of iodine; the last painted over 
the part, or exhibited internally, will be found to act 
very beneficially in removing the effusion. The general 
health is to be improved by a nutritious, but not heat- 
ing or stimulating diet, and by the cautions exhibition 
of such tonics as the strength of the patient is able to 
bear. Change of air will often be found to act most 
beneficially in such cases, and is frequently found to be 
efficacious when most other remedies have failed. When 
other means fail, recourse is sometimes had to the oper- 
ation of paracentesis thoracis for setting free the effused 
matter; but the operation is attended with consider- 
able danger, and is rarely productive of more than a 
temporary relief. 

Pleurit‘ic, Pleuritie'al. a. (Gr. pleuritikos.) Per- 
taining to pleurisy; us, pleuritical affections. — Dis- 
eased with pleurisy. 

Pleurit'is, n. [Gr.] (d.) Same as PLEURISY, 7. v. 

Pleuronectes, .: pl. PLEURONECTIDA, (a) A 
genus and family of Malacopterygious fishes, commonly 
known by the appellation of Flat-fish. They are dis- 
tinguished not only from all other fishes, but even from 
all other vertebruted animals, by several peculiarities 
of structure. Their body is extremely compressed, or 
flattened at the sides. Both eyes are on one side, 
and this side always 
remains uppermost 
when the animal is 
swimming. The up- 
per side is in general 
deeply colored, while 
the other side is whit- 
ish. The two sides 
ot the mouth are not 
equal, and the pec- 
toral fins are rarely so. 
The body is depressed, 
and elevated in the di- Fig. 2129. 
rection of the spinous PLAICE, (Pleuronectes platessa.) 
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processes; the dorsal extends along the whole back; the 
anal occupies the lower edge of the body, and the ventrals 
are sometimes united with it. They have no air-lladder, 
und they seldum rise fur from the bottom; but when 
disturbed, they will raise themselves into a vertical po- 
sition, so as to show their white side, and they then 
dart along with great rapidity ; but they soon return to 
their usual posture, and glide along with a sort of un- 
dulating motion near the bottom. They ure found 
along the shores of almost all countries ; and are, gen- 
erally speaking, wholesome and agreeable food. Ihe 
Sole, Plaice (Fig. 2129), Turbot, Flounder, &c., are ex- 
amples of Pleuronectide. . 

Pleurobra'chia, n. (Zoil.) A genus of acalephs, 
belunging to the order of Ctenophore or Beroid Me- 
duse ; distinguished by having the body spherical or 
slightly elongated and compressed, the locomotive ap- 
pendages extendirg from vear the margin of the mouth, 
in eight rows, towards the opposite centre. Oue of the 
most beautiful species is represented in our Fig. 15. 

Pleuro-peripneu’mony, Pleuro-pneumo- 
nia, n. [Gr. pleuros, peri, around, and pneumonia, u 
tong disease.) (Med.) Inflammation of the pleura and 

ungs. 

Piex'iform,n. [Lat. plerus, plectero, plezum, to twist, 
and forma, form.) Complicated after the mauuer of 
network. 

Plexim’eter, Plexom’eter, n. [Gr. plessein, to 
strike, and metron, measure.) (Ad.) An ivory plate used 
in examination of the chest by percussion. — Dunglison. 

Plexure. (pléks’yur,) n. Act or process of interweav- 
ing; also that which is interwoven. 

Plex’us, n. [Lat.] (Physiol.) Any network or inter- 
lacing of vessels, nerves, or fibres. 

Pliability, n. State or quality of being pliable, or of 
bending or yielding to pressure or force without rup- 
ture; flexibility; pliableness. 

Plia’ble, a. [Fr., from piier.] Easy to bend; that read- 
ily yields to pressure without rupture; flexible; sup- 

le; pliant; as, Iudia- rubber is a pliable substance. — 
adily yielding to moral influence, argument, persua- 
sion, or discipline; and, sometimes, in a bad sense, 
easily adapted to the desigus or purposes of another; as, 
a pliable disposition, a pliable instrument. 

Pli'ableness, n. Quality of being pliable, or of yield- 

ing to force or to moral influence ; pliability ; flexibility. 

Pli‘ably, adv. So as to be pliable. 

Pli aney, n. Quality of being pliant; easiness to be 
bent; readiness to yield to moral influence. 

Pliant, a. (Fr., from plier.) That may be ensily bent: 
readily yielding to force or pressure without breaking ; 
flexible; pliable; that may be easily formed or moulded 
to a different shape; lithe; limber; flexible; as, a pliant 
thread. — Easily yielding to moral influence; easy to be 
persuaded: tractable; docile; not firm. 

“ The will was then ductile and pliant to right reason.” — South. 


Pli’antly, adv. Ina pliant or flexible manner. 
Pli‘antness, n. State of being pliant; pliancy. 


Pli‘ca, n. [Lat., a ſold.] (ed.) A disease endemic in 


some parts of N. Europe, so called on account of being 
characterized by interlacing, twisting, and agglutination 
or matting of the hair. —Dunglison. 


Pli‘cate, Pli'eated. a. [From Lat. plicare, to fold. 


(Bot.) Folded like a fan; as, a plicate leaf. 


Pli’cately, adv. Ina plicate or folded manner. 
Pliea tion, n. (0. Fr., from Lat. plicare, to fold.) A 


fold or folding. 


Pli’eature, n. [From Lat. plicare, to fold.) A fold; a 


doubling. 
Plied, ( plid,) imp. and pp. of PLY, 


„ v. 
Pliers, n. pl. [Fr. plicur, a folder 4 A kind of pincers 


by which any small thing, as wire, is seized and bent. 


Pli'form, a. [From ply, a fold, and form.) In the 


form of a fold or doubling. 


Plight, (it,) v. a. LA. 8. plihtan, to pledge, from 


pleo, danger, because a pledge is at the risk of the 
pledyer.) To risk or give as a guarantee or proof of 
good faith; to give as security for the performance of 
some act; as, to plight one's word, &c.;— never ap- 
plied to property or goods. 


—n. [A. S. pliht, plight, danger.) State of risk or hazard, 


like that of a thing pledged; exposed condition; per- 
plexity ; predicament. 


“ He... would dwell in peril of like painful plight.” — Spenser. 


—Gage; guarantee; security; that which is exposed to 


risk. — State; condition, without risk or exposure im- 
plied.—A network; a fold; an entanglement; us,“ Many 
a folded plight.” — Spenser. 

Plighter’, n. He who, or that which, plights. 

Plinlim mon, one of the highest mountains of Wales, 
cos. of Cardigan and Montgomery, 12 m. W. of Cardigan 
Bay. Height 2,463 feet. 

Plinth, ( plinth.) [Gr. plinthos,a brick. ] A large square 
member in the form of a brick, and sometimes called 
the slipper. It is employed at the foot or foundation of 
columns: being that flat square talle under the mould- 
ings of the base and pedestal, at the bottom of the whole 
order. According to the idea of Vitruvius, the plinth 
seems to have been originally intended to keep the bot- 
tom of the primitive wooden pillars from rotting. The 
plinth of a statue isa base or stand, flat, round, or square, 
serving to support a statue. The plinth of a wall isn 
term applied to two or three rows of bricks advancing 
out from the walls; or, in general, from any flat high 
moulding, serving in a front wall to mark the floors, 
or to sustain the eaves of a wall and the larmier of a 
chimney. 


Pliny, THE Exper, (Caius Plinius Secundus,) one of 
the most celebrated writers of ancient Rome, was B, 
A. D. 23, at Verona, or at Como, served in the army in 
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Germany, afterwards became an advocate, and was ulti- 
mately procurator in Spain. As an inquirer into the 
works of nature he was indefatigable, and be lost his 
life in a last attempt to gratify bis thirst for knowledge. 
Being at Misenum with a fleet, which he commanded, 
on the 24th of August, A. p. 79, his sister desired him to 
observe a remarkable cloud that had just appeared. 
P. discovering that it proceeded from Mount Vesuvius, 
ordered his galleys to sea, to assist the inhabitants on 
the cvast, while he himself steered as near as possible to 
the foot of the mountain, which now sent forth vast 
quantities of burning rock and lava. . and his com- 
panions landed at Stabiw, but were soon obliged to leave 
the town for the fields, where the danger, however, was 
equally great, from the shower of fire which fell upon 
them. In this state they made the Lest of their way to the 
shore, but J, who was very corpulent, fell down dead, 
suffocated probably by the noxions vapors. The ernp- 
tion which caused his death was thut in which the 
cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii were destroyed, in 
the first year of the Emperor Titus. He wrote several 
works, which have perished, but, his name and fame are 
preserved by his great work entitled Natural History, 
n 87 books, one of the most precious monuments of 
antiquity extant. Its contents do not answer to its 
title, but are immensely various in character. It isa 
laborious compilation, from almost innumerable sources, 
of facts, observations, and statements on almost all 
branches of natural science, on the fine arts, on inven- 
tions, and other subjects. Unfortunately, P. did not 
observe for himself with the eye of a naturalist, nor 
make selections of his materials with the judgment of 
a critic, nor dispose them in any scientific order. It has 
been translated into most European languages, and 
even into Arabic,and has been republished a very great 
number of times. 


Pliny, rux Younger, (Cuius Plinius Caecilius Secundus), 


nephew of the preceding, 

was born A. D 62, nt Como. 

He studied under Quin- 

tilian, and in his 18th 

year began to plead in 

the forum. Svon after 

this he went as military 

tribune to Syria; from 

whence he returned, when 

he had made one or two 

campaigns, nud settled at 

Rome. He was promoted 

to the consular dignity by 

Trajan, in praise of whom 

he pronounced u famous 

oration, which is extant. 

He was afterwards made 

proconsul of Bithynia, 

from whence he wrote to 

Trajan his curious and 

well-known account of the 

Christians, and their man- 

ner of worship. The 

Epistles of Pliny are 

agreeably written, and Fig. 2130. 
very instructive; they PLINY, THE YOUNGER. 
were translated into Eng- 

lish by Lord Orrery and Mr. Melmoth. 


Pli‘ocene, n. [Gr. plrion, more, and kainns, new.) 


(Geol.) A name now generally applied to the newer 
tertiary period, in which more than half of the fossil re- 
mains are identical with known living species. The term 
Post-pliocene, Plestocenr, or Post-tertiary (Fig. 1141), 
are applied to those more recent groups in which no 
extinct species of fossil shells are found, but which are 
below those that contain relics of man. 


Pliosau’rus, n. [Gr. pin, greater, and sauros, 


lizard.) (Jul) A genus of fossil Sauropterygian Rep- 
tilia, allied to Plesiosaurus, but differing from that 
genus in the shorter and more powerful neck, the more 
massive proportions of the jaws and paddlebones. 


Plitt. n 4 Russian instrument of punishment, re- 


sembling the knout. 


Ploc, n. [Fr.] (Naut.) A composition of felt and tar 


for breaming a ship’s bottom. 


Ploce, ( plé‘se,) n. (Gr. ploké, complication.) ( Rhet.) A 


figure of speech, in which a word is repeated, by way of 
emphasis, in a manner not only to denote the individual 
thing expressed by it, but also its characteristic attribute 
or quality. 


“Tn that great victory Cæsar was Cæsar, |. e., a mighty conqueror.” 
Phillips. 


Plo’ceus, n. (Zodl.) A genus of birds, family Icterid. 


comprising the Weavers of Africa and India, celebrat 
for their curious nests woven of grass. Some species, 
like the Republican, Loxia socia, Lath.. unite by hun- 
dreds, und construct n roof, beneath which they build 
their nests, each being separate and entered from below. 
The nest of others is a suspended sphere, from which, 
in some cases, there hangs down a long tube, loosely 
woven of grass. — 


Plock, a city of Poland, on the Vistula, 58 m. W. N. W. 


of Warsaw. Manuf. Principally leather. Fup. 13,351, 


Plod, v. n. [O. Sax. lidhan, to move, ta proceed; Ice}. 


lidha. to go, to bear up. to endure.) To move onward 
steadily; to travel laboriously. 


„Th' unlettered Christian plode on to heaven. Dryden. 


—To work slowly, and with continued effort; to toil; to 


moil; to drudge; to study heavily and continuously. 
“ Bhe reasoned without plodding long.” — Swift. 


—v. a. To tread with a heavy, laboring step. 


„The ploughmap homeward plads his weary way." = Gray. 


— 
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Plod’der, n. A dull, heavy, laborious person. 

„Small have continual plodders ever won.“ — Shakes. 

Plod’ding, a. Diligent, but slow in contrivauce or ex- 
ecution. 

—n. Slow movement or study, with steadiness or perse- 
veriux industry. 

Plod dinghy, ddr. With slow and steady progress. 

Ploermel’, « town of trance, dept. of Morbiban, 15 m. 
W. of Pontivy. Manuf. Linen. Jp. 8,500. 

Plombieres, ( plim’be-air,) a town and watering-place 
of France, dept. Vosges, 14 m. from Epinal. Ihis place 
ig much trequeuted, on account of its warm saline baths, 
Pop. 2.500. 

Plonge. (plinj.) Plongee, ( plén'zhd,) n. ( Mil.) The 
dip or declension of the superior slope of a parapet. 

Plonsk, or Plask, « town of Poland, on the Plonna, 
30 m. E. N. E. of Plock; pop. 4,000. 

Plot, u. (A different orthography of PLAT, g. v.) A plat 
or small extent of ground; as, a gurden-plot, 

(Survrying.) A plan or draught of a field or piece of 
land, works, Ac. 

Lat. pl-ctrre, plicare : Gr. plekd, to twist, wen ve, enſold.] 
Any scheme, design, or plan of a complicated nature, for 
the accomplishment of some purpose, usually a mis- 
chievous one. — Share or participation in any stratagem, 
intrigue, or conspiracy. — A form; a scheme; a plan; as, 
“a purposed plot of government.” — Spenser. 

(Tit.) The knot, intrigue, or story of a play, novel, or 
romance, comprising u complication of incidents, which 
reach a final denouement, or unfolding, by unexpected 
means 

—v. n. To form a scheme of mischief against another, or 
against a government, or those who administer it. — To 
contrive u plan or design; to scheme. 

—v. a. To plan; to devise; to contrive.—To make a plan 
or delineation of. 

“ This treatise plotteth down Cornwall, as it now standeth.“ Carew. 


Plot’'fal, a. Fruitful in plots. 

Ploti de. n. pl. (Zodl.) ‘the Darter family, comprising 
Natatorea birds characterized by a long, straight bill, 
Jong wings and tail, and short tarsi. The Snake-bird, 
Darter, or Water Turkey, Plotus anhinga, of Linnæns, is 
35 inches long,and the wings 14 inches; its general color 
is greenish-black. It is found in flocks on the S. coast 
of the U. States. 

Plo’tinus, the celebrated Greek philosopher, founder 
of the Neo-Platonic school, was born 4. D. 203, at Lycop- 
olis, in Egypt. He wus truined in the school of Alexan- 
dria, under Ammonins Saccas, then visited the East, and 
about 244 settled at Kome, where he spent the rest of 
his life us a teacher aud writer, enjoying the esteem of 
the Emperor Gallienus, and of many leading persons. 
Porphyry, his most eminent disciple, wrote his life. and 
arranged and published his works, divided into six 
gets of nine books each (Enneads). P. was a profound 
thinker and a deeply religions man, and his system, a 
sort of mystical idealism, a combination of Platonic with 
Oriental notions, has been very attractive to many great 
thinkers in anc. and modern times. D. in Campania, 270. 

Plot’ter, n. One who plots or contrives ; a conspirator ; 
acaballer; an intriguer. 

Plot ting. n. (Surveying ) The art of describing or lay- 
ing down on paper, &c., the several angles and lines of 
a tract of ground surveyed by a theodolite, or by the 

lotting-scale. 

Plot'ting-seale, n. (Surveying.) A mathematical in- 
strument nsed in plotting, or setting off the lengths of 
lines in surveying. It consists of two graduated ivory 
scales, one of which is perforated nearly its whole length 
by a dovetail-shaped groove, for the reception of a slid- 
ing piece to which the second scale is attached, and with 
which it moves, the edge of the second being always at 
right angles to the edge of the first. By this means the 
rectangular cobrdinates of a point are measured at once 
on the scales, or the position of the point laid down on 
the plan. The same object is more conveniently at- 
tained by means of a graduated offset scale, which slides 
along a similarly gradnated fixed scale, to which it 
always remains perpendicular. 

Plougasnou, ( ploo-gaz’nou,) a town of France, dept. 
of Finistére, near the English Channel, 8 m. N. N. E. of 
Morlaix; . 4,000. 

Plougastel-Daulas, ( ploo-gas-tell'da-o0-la,) a town 
of France, department of Finistére, 6 m. E. of Brest, near 
its harbor; pop. . 065. 

Plough. (plou,) n. Is now almost universally written 
Plow.) |D. A. S. and Swed. plog ; Ger. pflug ; akin 
to Hev. på The most ancient and most valuable of 
all agricultural implements for turning up the soil pre- 
paratory to receiving the seed, There are traces of the 
use of the P. in the earliest of all written authorities on 
agriculture; and, judging from its importance in farm- 
ing operations, it seems scarcely possible that large ays- 
tems of cultivation could have been carried on without 
its assistance, in any period or country. Among the 
ancient Hebrews, it was the practice to plongh with two 
oxen (Deut, xxii. 10); their plongh had also a conlter 
und a ploughshare (1 Sum. xiii. 20). From other pars- 
sages, it would appear that they were early aware of the 
advantages of a winter's fallow. Wheels are a modern 
invention in comparison with the other parts of a P.; 
but we tind representations of ploughs with wheels in 
early Greek drawings. The Roman P. (see Fig. 57) were 
of very simple form. and closely resembled the P, used 
by the Hindoos and Chinese even at the present day. 
The plonghs in use in different countries in Europe un- 
derwent little change for many centuries, and it is only 
in late years that any attempt has been made to change 
their form. In England, the P.of the early cultivators 
were rude and imperfect, for every ploughman made 
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his own plongh. It was a law among the early Britons, 
that no one should guide a plough till he was able 
to wake one. Among the Suxous it was the custom to 
fusten the horses to the P. by their tails. This barbar- 
ous practice was not abolished till the reign of Charles 
II. at which period it was largely practised in Ireland. 
The Norman P, like that of the latter Saxons, was 
furnished with wheels; aud for a long period this im- 
plement was drawn by oxen only. One of the first rep- 
reseutatiuns of u horse employed in a P. is given in the 
Bayeux tapestry (A. b. 1086). The Dutch were among 
the first to introduce improvements in the shape of 
the P. This improved Dutch P. was constructed chiefly 
of wood; the draught-irons, share, and coulter, with the 
additional plaiting of iron to the mould-board and sole, 
being the only parts made of iron. The different parta 
of a F. are vow usually cast; so that if any one fails or 
wears out, it can easily be replaced by removing a few 
screws or bolts. In modern ploughs the handles should 
be sufficiently wide apart to permit the ploughman to 
walk in the furrow, and long enough to give him a full 
command of the P. so that he can lift or depress it 
readily, or turn it to the left or right hand nt pleasure. 
The beam should be of such a length that its end, usun- 
ally called its head, shull cut at the point of draught 
upon a line drawn from that part of the collar to which 
the traces are fastened to that part of it where it first 
raises the soil. Much of the steady working of the P. 
at its proper depth depends on the right arrangement 
of the point of draught. The beam should be curved up- 
wards at the coulter and throat of the plough to clean 
itself of rubbish. The ploughshore is the apex of the 
sole, as the hind part is called the heel. It varies in 
shape for different purposes. Thg npper part over the 
box of the share forms the first part of the rise of the 
mould-board. After the coulter and share have made 
the vertical and horizontal cuts for the depth and width 
of the furrow, the mould-board turns over the slice and 
leaves it in its proper position. Much, if not all the 
beauty of ploughing, depends on the precision with 
which this part of the plonghdoes its work. The coulter 
is an iron blade or knife inserted into the beam of the 


Fig. 2131.— PLOUGH FOR STUBBLE LANDS IN STIFF sons. 


plongh for the purpose of cutting the ground and facili- 
tating the separation of the furrow-slice by the plough- 
share. As an example of the modern P., with all its 
latest improvements, we give (Fig. 2151) the Holbrook’s 
E, which received the gold medal at the trial of ploughs 
he'd at Utica by the New York State Agricultural So- 
ciety. The application of steam-power to the draught 
of P. is of little use except npon well-tilled land. and is es- 
pecially adapted to the highly cultivated soil of England. 
The ploughing-machine fs, in this case, a frame-work 
containing three or more ploughs acting nearly abreast, 
but in succession to one another, so that a number of 
furrow-slices nre turned at ounce. The whole weight of 
the machine is carried on large wheels, and there is no 
presare on the sole-plate, and none of that consequent 
hardening of a sub-seil floor upon which, in ordinary 
ploughing, the furrow-slices lie. This tends to improve 
the drainage, tilth, and fertility of the roil. 
—Figuratively, tillage; husbandry ; agriculture; as, “God 
speed the plough.” —A joiner’s tool for cutting grooves. 
—An instrument used by bookbinders, &c., for trimming 


er. 
Plough, v. a. To turn up with the plough, as the soil. 
— To furrow; to divide; to run through in sailing. 
He plough'd the Tyrrhene seas with sails displayed. Addison. 
— To turn up and devastate; to tear up or lay waste. 
«Let the Volscians plough Rome and harrow Italy."—Shaks. 
To trim, as paper, with a press or other instrument. 
Ts plough in, to cover by ploughing ; as, to plough in 


grain.— Th plough on the back, to scourge; to mangle: 
to wo by perseention.— To plough up or out, to turn 
out of the ground by ploughing. — To plough with one’s 
heifer, to deal with the wife in order to obtain some- 
thing from the husband. (Judges xiv. 18.) 

—v.n. To turn up the soil with a plough; to labor with 
a plough.— To make progress by ploughing, or in spite 
of obstaclen, 

Plough’able, a. That may be ploughed: arable. 

Plough’-boy, n. A boy who drives or gnides a team 
in plonghing ; — hence, a rustic boy. 

Flougher, ( plou'er,)-n. One who ploughs land ; a cul- 
tivator. 

Plough’-foot, u. The bottom part of a plongh. 

|Plough’-gang. Plough’-gate, u. In England, a 

»rtion of land comprising nbont 30 acres, 

Plough’-head,n. The draught-iron at the head of 
the heam of a plough, 

Plough'ing, „. (Agric.) The act of turning over the 
soil by means of the plongh. Trench-plonghing is 
effected by the plough passing twice along the same 
furrow ; the first time for the purpose of throwing the 
surface-soil into the bottom of the furrow: and the sec- 
ond time for raising a furrow-slice from under that 
which had been already turned over, and raising it up, 
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thus turning it upon the first furrow-slice. By means 
of this process the urface-soil is entirely buried, aud a 
stratum of sub-soil laid over it; thus effecting in the 
field what trenching with the spade does in the garden, 

Plough’-land,n. Lund that is ploughed, or suitable 
for tillage. 

Plough’man, n. One who plonghs or holds a plough; 
a cultivator of grain ; a husbandman ; — hence, a rustic; 
a couutryman. 

Plough- Monday, n. In England, the Monday fol- 
lowiug Twelfth day, formerly selected by farmers as the 

riod for commencing to plough. 

Plough’share, n. That part of a plough which cuts 
the ground at the bottom of the furrow, and raises the 
sod to the mould-Loard, which turns it over. 

Plough-shoe, ( plou’-shdd,)n. A piece of wood re- 
sembling a shoe, placed under a plough so that it may 
be drawn over the ground without penetrating it. 

Plough’-sock,n. In Scotland, a ploughshare. 

Plough’-staff, n. A sort of wooden paddle used for 
cleaning a plough when it becomes choked up with soil, 
weeds, Xc. 

Plough’-tafl, n. The hinder part of a plough. 

ies ‘wright, n. Que who makes or repairs 
ploughs, 

Plov’er, n. [Fr. plurier, the water-bird.] (Zodt.) The 
general name of the Grallutores birds composing the 
family Charadridex, q. v. The genus Charudrius, in- 
cluding the European Dotterel, is represented in Amer- 
ica by the Golden-P., C. virginicus (Fig. 566). The 
genus Æpialitis, which has the plumage without spots, 
the neck and head generally with dark bands, is prin- 
cipally represented in this hemisphere by the Kill-deer, 
A. vociferus, of N. and S. America, which takes its 
popular name from its peculiar note; the King-P, or 
semi-palusated P., A. semipalmatus, ofall temperate N. 
America; und by the Piping-P, A. melodus, of our 
Eastern coast. 

Plov’er, in Wisconsin, a post - village and township, cap. 
1400 co., abt. 125 m. N. of Madison; total pop. abt. 


Plow, u. See Plock. 

Ploy, v. n. (i.) To form a column from the line of 
battle on some specified subdivision. 

Pluck, v.a. [A. S. pluccian ; D. plukken ; Ger. pfliie- 
ken ; W. plician, to pluck.) To pull off, up, or out; to 
pull with sudden force or effect, or to pull off, out, or 
from, with a twitch, as, to pluck hair off the skin; to 
pluck grapes from the stalk, to pluck one's sleeve. — To 
strip by plucking; as, to pluck a fowl. 

—In the English universities, to reject at an examination 
as incompetent to receive a testimonial for a degree. 
— Th pluck away, to tear away; to break apart by pull- 
ing.— To pluck down, to pull down; to reduce to a 
lower state. — To pluck off, to pull or tear off; as, to 
pluck off the skin. — To pluck out, to tear out, or draw 
out suddenly; as, to pluck oul the eyes. — To pluck up, 
to tear up by the roots; to eradicate ; to destroy ; as, to 
pluck up a plant. — To gather up; to summon; as, to 
pluck up heurt or spirit. 

—n. Act of plucking: also, a sudden and forcible pull. — 
The heart, liver, and lights of an animal, which tho 
butcher first plucks or tears ont after the animal is 
killed and opened up, and which are reserved for food. 
—Good heart; spirit; ardor; perseverance under diffi- 
pallets indomitable courage; self-reliant bravery ; reso- 
ution, 

Decay of English spirit, decay of manly pluck.” — Thackeray. 
Pluck’emin, in New Jersey, a post-village of Somer- 
set co., abt. 6 m. N. N. W. of Somerville. š 

Pluck'er, n. One who plucks. 

‘ly. adv. Ina brave, resolute manner. 

Pluck‘iness, n. Quality of pluck ; courage; resolu- 
tion. 

Pluck ing. n. In the English universities, failure of 
a student to pass his preliminary examination for a 
degree. 

Pluck’less. a. 

aie y, a 
Spirited; resol 
Perseverance. 

Pluff, n. A Scotticism for the smoke occasioned by an 
explosion of gunpowder. 

Plug. u. [b. plug, a bung, a peg; Ger. Hack, a plug, a 
peg.) A stopple: any piece of wood or other rubetance 
used to stop n hole; a bung; a peg. — The foil used b. 
u dentist to fill the cavity in a tooth. (American.) — 
flat, oblong cake of pressed tobacco sweetened with 
molasses ; as, u plug of cavendish.— A man’s silk hat; 
so styled from its cylindrical or chimney-pot form ;— 
used as a vulgar colloquialism. — Hawse-plug. (Naut.) 
A plug for stopping a hawse-hole. — Plug centre-bit, a 
centre-bit terminating in a small cylinder in lien of a 
point, so as to come after and enlarge a hole previously 
made, or to form a countersink around it. — Shot-plug. 
(Naut.) A plug used to fill up a breach made by a 
cannon-shot in a ship's side, &c. 

—v.a. To stop with a plug; to make tight and impervi- 
ous by stopping a hole; as, to plug a shot-hole. 

Plug ging. u. Act of stopping with a plug; material 
of which a plug, stopple, or peg is made. 

Plug’-rod, n. (ach.) The nir-pump rod of a Cor 
nish engine. The tappets which give motion to the 
valve are fixed npon these rods. 

Plum, n. [A. S. plume; D. pruim; Ger. pflaume ; Fr. 
prune, from Lat. prunum, a plum.) ( Bot.) See PRUNUS. 

—A sun-dried grape; a raisin; a prnne. — The sum of 
£100,000 sterling ($500,000); used as a cant and col- 
loqnial expression; as, he is worth a plum. 

Plum, in Pennsylvania, a township of Alleghany co.; 
pop. abt. 1,446, 


Without pluck, energy, or courage. 
(Comp. PLUCKIER; superl. PLUCKIEST.) 
ute; having indomitable courage and 
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Plum, in Pennsylvania, a post-township of Venango 
co.; pop. abt. 1,204. 

Plum nge, u. (Fr., from Lat. pluma, a feather.] The 
feathers or plumes which form the covering of u bird. 
Plu'mas, in Culifornia, a N. co., adjoining Nevada; 
area, ubt. 2,300 sq. m. Rivers. Susan River and North 
and South Forks of Feather River. Surfuce, mountain- 
ous; soil, in some parts fertile. Min. Gold, the mining 
of which forms the principal eccupativu of the inhabi- 

tants. Cap. Quiucy. Pop. abt. 4,363. 

A vill. of Sutter co., abt. 40 m. N. of Sacramento City. 

Plumas‘sary, n. [Fr.] A collection of plumes or 
ornamental feathers, 

Plumassier, ( plu-mds't-4,) n. One who prepares or 
deals in ornamental plumes or feathers. 

Plumb, (plum.) n. [Fr. plomb; from Lat. plumbum, 
lead.) A plummet. See PLuMp-LINE. 

—a. Perpendicular, that is, standing according to a 
plumb-line; as, a wall is plumb. 

—adv. In a perpendicular direction; in a line perpen- 
dicular to the plane of the horizon; right downward ; 
as, plumb down he falls.” — Milton. 

—v.a. To adjust by a plumb-line; to set in a perpen- 
dicular direction ; as, to plumb a wall. — To sound with 
a plummet, as the depth of water. (R.) — To gauge: 
to ascertain the depth, quality, dimensions, &c., of; as, 
to plumb a person's mental capacity. 

Plumbagina’cer, n. pl. [From Lat, plumbum, 
lead.) (Bot.) The Leadwort or Thrift family, an order 
of plants, alliance Cortusales. Diag. Stamens opposite 
the petals, membranous one-seeded fruit, 5 styles, und a 
herbaceous stem.— The plants of this order are herbs 
or under-shrubs, chiefly found growing on the sea- 
shore and in salt-marshes, in various parts of the world; 
but the majority inhabit temperate regions. The roots 
of several species of the genus Plumbago are acrid und 
vesicunt when fresh, as those of P. Europza, the Tooth- 
wort, P. Zeylanica, und Scandens. 

Plumbag'‘inous, a. Resembling, consisting of, or 
containing plumbago. 

Plumba’go, u. [Lat. plumbum, lead.) (Chem.) See 
GRAPHITE. 

(Bot.) The typical genus of the order PLUMBAGINA- 
CEA, q. v. 

Plum bean, Plum'beous, a. Consisting of, or 
containing or resembling lead ;— hence, dull; heavy; 
inert; obtuse; stupid. 

Plumber, (piama) n. A worker in lead ; specifically, 
one who prepares lead pipes aud other apparatus for the 
conveyance of water. 

Piumber-block, 2 n. (Sometimes written 
Ammer. block.) (Mach.) A short carriage or support 
for a shaft to turnin, with a flat base to bolt ona frame. 

Plumbery, (pliim’er-j,.) n. Munuſactures in lead. 
—The place where lead is wrought. — The art of casting 
and working lead, or of making leaden pipes and sheets ; 
the business of a plumber. 

Plum bic Acid, n. (Gem.) Same as binoxide of 
lead. See Leap (OXIDES OF). 

Piumbiferous, a. (Lat. plumbum, lead, and ferre, 
to produce.] Lead-bearing; containing lead; as, plum- 
bifrrous ores. 

Plumbing, (pliim’ing,)n. The art or process of cast- 
ing in lead, and using it in building operations, — Spe- 
cifically, the bnsiness of fixing pipes for the conveyance 
of water.— The operation of sounding or searching 
among mines.— The lead-piping, &c., taken collectively, 
employed in conveying water into a building. 

Plumb Island, in Massachusetts, a long, narrow strip 
of land in the Atlantic Ocean, off the N.E. coast of Essex 
co. It is about 8 m. in length, aud at the N. end has 
Newburyport Lights. 

Plumb Island, in New York, an island and light- 
house at the E. entrance of Long Island Sound. It ex- 
hibits a revolving light 63 ft. above sea-level; Lat. 41° 
10’ 18” N., Lon. 72° 139 12” W. 

Plumb-line, (pliim’-lin,). A plummet. 

(Arch.) A line perpendicular to the horizon, made 
by dropping a plummet. 

Plumb’-rule, n. (Building.) A narrow board hav- 
ing a plumb-jine suspended from its top, used in de- 
termining a perpendicular, 

Plum -enke, n. A rich cake containing raisins, cur- 
rants, candied citron, and other fruit. 

Plum Creek, in Pennsylvania, a township of Arm- 
strong co.; pop. abt. 2,014. 

Plume, n. [Fr., from Lat. uma, a small, soft feather.] 
The feather of a bird, particularly the heavier part of a 
feather.— A feather, or collection of feathers, worn as an 
ornament, particularly an ostrich’s feather.— A token 
or symbol of honor, stateliness, prowess, and the like; 
prize in contest. 

(Bot.) Sve PLUMULE. 

—v. d. To pick und adjust, as feathers. — To strip of 
feathers. — To strip; to pill; to denude. (R) - To 
embellish with feathers or plumes; as, the plumed 
troops, (Shaks.)—To boast; to pride; to esteem; — 
used reflexively ; as, he plumes himself on his courage, 

Plnme-alam, n. [Lat. alumen plumiosum.] Feathery 
alum. bd 

Plume'less, a. Without feathers or plumes. 

Plumellet. n. A small plume. 

Pla'mer, or PLum’mer, in Pennsylrania, a post-village 
of Venango cos abt. 7 m. N. E. of Oil City. 

Plum’ery, n. Plumes in genera. (k.) 

Plumig’erous, a. [Lat. puma, a feather, and gerere, 
to hen Plume-bearing: having feathers, 

Plamiliform, a. (Lat. plumula, a little feather, 
and forma, form.] Plume-shaped; having the form of 
a feather. 


Plum'iped, Plum ‘ipede, a. [Lat. pluma, feather, 


PLUN 
and pes, 


pedis, foot.) (Zodl.) Possessing feet covered | 
with feathers. 


—n. (Zo0l,) A feather-footed bird. 

Pluin‘met,n. (O. Fr. plommet.] A long piece of lead 
suspended from the end of a line, used in sounding the 
depth of water. (See DEkr-skA Line.) — In carpentry, 
A., a weight of lead hung on a cord, by which depths 
are ascertained and perpendicularity discerned ;—hence, 
any weight.— A piece of lead used by school-children 
to rule their paper preparatory to writing. 

Plummet-line. A line with a plummet attached; a 
sounding-line, 

Plum’‘ming, n. (Mining.) The operation of finding 
by a mine-dial the place where to siuk an air-shaft or 
to bring an adit to the work, or to find which way the 
lode inclines, — Ogilvie. : 

Plumose, Plum’ous, a. [Lat. plumosus, from 
pluma, fearen] Feathered or plumed; having the ap- 
pearance of a plume or plumes. 

(Bot.) Feathery; plume-like; having hairs arranged 
along an axis, as the pappus of thistles. &c. 

Plumos‘ity,n. (0. Fr. plumosité.} State or quality 
of being plumose, 

Plump, u. (Ger. plump, clumsy, unwieldy.) Swelled 
with tat or flesh to the full size; full; fat; enlarged; 
round; having a full skin; us, a plump lass. — Blunt 
or direct; downright; unreserved; unqualilied; as, a 
plump lie, a plump answer, a plump denial. 

—v.a. To make plump; to swell; to extend to fulness; 
to fatten. — To let fall suddenly and heavily.— At Eng- 
lish elections, to give a vote to one candidate only, when 
two or more are to be elected, thus giving him the ad- 
vantage over his competitors ; — opposed to splil; as, to 
plump for Gladstone, 

—v.n. To enlarge to fulness; to become swelled. — To 
plunge or fall like a heavy mass or lump of dead mutter; 
to let fall suddenly and heavily. 

—adv. Suddenly; heavily; at once, or with a sudden 
heavy full; as, he dropped plump on the ground. 

Plump'er, n. Something carried in the mouth to 
puff out or dilate the checks; anything intended to en- 
large or plump out another thing. — In English politics, 
an entire vole given at an election for one candidate 
only; — opposed to split-vote.— A full, unreserved lie. 
(Colloq. and vulgar.) 

Pi um’-pie, n. A pie made of plums, 

Piump'ly, adv. Fully; roundly; without reserve or 
equivocation; as, I asked her plumply to be my wife. 
Plamp’‘ness, n. State of being plump; embonpoint. 
Plum ’-porridge, (por-rjj,) n. Porridge containing 

plums. 

Pium’-pudding, u. A good old English pudding, 
containing raisins, currants, candicd fruits, and spices, 
mixed with other condiments, and served with brandy- 
sauce; a Christmas pudding. 

ei a. Plump; somewhat fat; roundabout; 

olly. 

Pium Riv'er, in Illinois, a post-village of Jo Daviess 
co., abt. 145 m. W.N.W. of Chicago. 

Plum ‘stead, in New Jersey, a township of Ocean 
county. 

Plumstead, in Pennsylvania, a township of Bucks 
co.; pop. abt. 3,400. 

Plum’-tree, n. A tree that produces plums. 

Plu'mula, Plu'mule, n. [Fr. plumule, from Lat. 
plumula, dimin. of pluma, a feather.) (Bot.) The 
growing point of the embryo, situated at the apex of 
the radicle and at the base of the cotyledons, by which 
it is protected when young. It is the rudiment of the 
future stem of a plant. 

Plumulose’,a. Having hairs branching out laterally, 
like the parts of a feather. 

Plum“ ville, in Pennsylvania, a post- village of Indiana 
co., abt. 170 m. E.S.E. of Harrisburg. 

Plum’y, a. [From piume.) Covered with feathers; 
adorned with plumes; as, a plumy crest. 

Plunder, v. a. [Ger. plündern; L. Lat. blutare, to de- 
spoll.] To steal from; to rob in a forcible manner; to 
pillage; to spoil; to strip; as, to plunder a town. — To 
take, us the goods of an enemy by open force. 

—n. That which is taken by theft, robbery, or fraud. — 
That which is taken from an enemy by open force; pil- 
lage; spoil; booty. — Personal property or effects; bag- 
gage ;— used in cant language. 

Plun‘derage, n. (Mar.) Embezzlement of goods on 
shipboard. . 
Plun'derer, n. One who plunders; a pillager; a 

robber. 

Plunge, (pliinj,) v. a. [Fr. plonger, to dip, to plunge; 
W. plwng, u plunge, a dip; root Sansk, plu, to bathe.) 
To throw or thrust into water or other fluid substance, 
or into any substance that is penetrable; to immerse in 
a fluid; to drive into flesh, &c.; to thrust or drive into 
a state in which the thing is considered ns enveloped or 
surrounded; us, to plunge the feet into water. — To bap- 
tize by immersion. 

—v.n. To thrust or drive one’s self into water or a fluid; 
to dive, or to rush in; to pitch: to take a header, — To 
fall or rush into distress, or difficulty, or any state or 
circumstances in which the person or thing is enveloped, 
inclosed, or overwhelmed ; as, to plunge into debt, to 

lunge into a war. — To pitch, or throw one’s self head- 
jones to throw the body forward and the hind legs up, 
as a horse, 

—n. Act of plunging, or of thrusting into water or any 
penetrable substance; as, to take a plunge in the sea, — 
Act of being immersed in straits, trials, or difficulties 
(n.) — Act of pitching or throwing one's self headlong, 
like an unruly or spirited horse. 


Plungeon, ( pliin’jm) n. [Fr. plongeon.] (Zodl.) The 
diver, a kind of sea-fowl. 
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Plun’ger, n. One who plunges; a diver.— A lon 
solid cylinder used as a forcer iu pumps. — In England, 
a cant desiguation for an officer or trooper belonging to 
a brigade of heavy cavalry. 

Plunger-pole, the pump-rod of a pumping-engine. 

Plunging, p-a. Immersing; diving; pitching head- 

jong. 

Plunging bath, or plunge-bath, a bath having sufficient 
sence aud depth of wuter to allow persons to dive and 
swim, 

Plunging fire. ( Mil.) A firo directed against an enemy 
from some elevated place above, 

Plunk’et, n. [O. Eng. plunket, a light-blue color.) A 
kind of blue color. 

Plun‘kett's Creek, in Pennsylvania, a township of 
Lycoming co.; pop. abt. 400, 

Plu'perſeet, a. [Lat. plus quam perfectum.) (Gram.) 
More than perfect; — designating a tense of the verb 
which denotes that an action or event took place pre- 
vious to another past action or event. 

Plu’ral, a. [Fr. pluriel; Lat. pluralis, from plus, pluris, 
more.] Relating to, or containing more than one; con- 
sisting of two or more, or designating two or more; 
noting the number of a noun which expresses or desig- 
nates more than one; as, a plural word. 

—n. The number which designates more than one. 

Plural'ity, n. [Fr. pluralité.] State of being plural; 
a number consisting of two or more of the same kind; 
as, a plurality of worlds.—A greater number; a state 
of being or having a greater number. — Possession of 
more than one benefice held by the same clergyman, 

Plurality of votes, excess of votes cust for one indi- 
vidual over those cast for any one of several competing 
candidates, 

Plu’ralize, v.a. To make plural by employing the 
termination of the plural number. 

Plu rally, adv. In u sense implying or expressing 
more than one. 

Plu’ries, n. [Lat., many times.] (Law.) A writ 
issued subsequently to a first aud secoud writ of the 
same kind, which have proved ineffectual, — Lourier, 

Plurifa’rious, a. (Lat. plurifarius.) Multifarious; 
of many kinds, sorts, or degrees. 

Plurifo'liate, a. [Lat. plus, more, and folium, leaf.) 

Bot.) Possessing many small leaves, 

Pluriliteral, a. [Lat plus, pluris, more, and litera, 
a letter.] Having more letters than three. 

Pluriloc'ural, a. [Lat. plus, more, und loculus, a 
partition.) (Bot.) Possessing several seeded divisions, 
us certain fruits, such as the orange, Kc. 

Pluripres’‘ence, n. [Lat. plus, pluris, and præsentia, 
presence. ] Presence in more places than oue. (k.) 

Plu'ris , u. (From Lat. plus, pluris, more] Plethora. 

Plus. Tine, more.] (Aath.) In algebra, a term com- 
monly used for morr, and denoted by the character +, 
as 6+ 10 = 16; — In contradistinction to—,or minus, 
less, as, 16— 10 = 6. 

Plush, v. (Ger. pliisch; Fr. peluche, from Lat. pilus, 
hair.] A species of shagry cloth or stuff with a velvet 
nap on one side, resembling flecenlence or small hairs. 

Pintareh, (plu’turk,) the celebrated Greek biographer 

hd moralist, was a native of Chewronea, in Baotian. In 
A. D. 66 he was a pupil of the philosopher Ammonius at 
Delphi. He visited Italy, and spent sume time at Rome, 
lecturing there on philosophy as early as the reign of 
Domitian; but his name is not mentioned by any of the 
eminent Roman writers, his contemporaries. Ile re- 
turned to his native town, where he held various magis- 
tracies, and was appointed priest of Apollo. Ile was 
still living in 120, but the time of his death is not 
known. His great work is entitled Parallel Lives, 
and consists of biographies of 46 eminent Greeks and 
Romans, arranged in 
pairs, euch pair ac- 
companied by a com- 

arison of characters. 
hey are written with 
a moral purpose, and 
present not orderly 
narratives of eveuts, 
but portraitures ot 
men, drawn with 
much graphic power, 
with great good sense, 
honesty, and kind- 
heartedness, Few 
books of ancient or 
modern times bave 
been so widely read, 
so generally admired, 
as these Lites. The 
English translation 
by the Langhornes is 
well known; less 
known, but more 
spirited, is that by 
North, made from Amyot's French version, and pub- 
lished in 1579. A new edition of the translation called 
Dryden's, revised by Clough, appeared in 1859 Most of 
Ps other writings are ethical, and are entitled Moralia. 

Platon‘ian, Plu‘tonic, a. Fr. 3 Per- 
taining or having reference to Pluto ;— hence, subterra- 
nean; belonging to the depths of the earth. 

P. Theary. (Gen.) If we examine a large portion of 
a continent, especially if it contain within it a lofty 
mountain range, we rarely fail to discover two classes 
of rocks, which we can neither assimilate to deposits 
snch as are now accumulated in lakes or sens, nor to 
those generated by ordinary volcanic action. The mem- 
bers of both these divisions of rocks agree in being 
highly crystalline and destitute of organic remains. 


Fig. 2132. — PLUTARCH, 
(From an ancient gem.) 
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The rocks of one division have been called Plutonic, 
comprehending all the gravites and certain porphyries, 
which are nearly alhed in sume of their characters to 
volcanic formations. The formation of these rocks, nc- 
cording to the Plutonian theory, may be explained as 
follows :—A passage has been traced from various kinds 
of granite into different varieties of rocks decidedly vol- 
canic; so that if the latter are of igneous origin, it is 
scarcely possible to refuse to admit that the granites 
are so likewise. Secondly, large masses of granite are 
found to send forth dikes and veins into the contiguous 
strata, very much in the same way as lava and volcanic 
matter penetrate aqueous deposits, both the massive 
granite and the veins causing changes analogous to 
those which lava and volcanic gases ure known to pro- 
duce. But the Plutonic rocks differ from the volcanic, 
not only by their more crystalline texture, but also by 
the absence of tuffs and breccias, which are the products 
of eruptions at the earth’s surface. They differ also by 
the absence of pores or cellular cavities, which the en- 
tangled give rise to in ordinary lava. From 
these and other peculiarities it has been inferred that 
the granites have been formed at great depths in the 
earth, and have cooled and crystallized slowly under 
enormous pressure where the contained guses could not 
expand. The volcanic rocks, on the contrary, although 
they also have risen up from below, have cooled from a 
melted state more rapidly upon or near the surface. 
From this hypothesis of the great depth at which the 
granites originated, has been derived the pame of Plu- 
tonic rocks, which they have received to distinguish 
them from the volcanic. 

Pluto. ( ploo'to.) (Myth.) The son of Saturn and Ops, 
inherited his father's kingdom with his brothers, Jupi- 
ter and Neptune. He received as his share the infernal 
regions. All 
the goddess- 
es refused to 
marry him; 
but, upon 
seeing Pros- 
erpine, the 
daughter of 
Ceres, gath- - 
ering flowers Ky 
in the plains ‘(| 4 
of Enna, in 0 H 
Sicily, be be- iy 
came enam- ( 
ored of her, 
and immedi- 
ately carried | 
her away. 
Black vic- 
tims, and par- 
ticularly a 
bull, were tl. e 
only sacri- / 
fices offered 
to him. The 
Gng Corberas F ig. 2133. — PLUTO. 
his teet, the harpies hovered around him, Proserpine sat 
on his lett, and the Parcæ occupied his right hand. P. 
is called by some the father of the Eumenides. 

Pluto'nlan, Plu'tonist, a. One who upholds the 
doctrine of formations of the granitic rocks by the 
action of a central fire. 

Pliu’‘tonism, „. The PLUTONIC THEORY, g. v. 

Plutus, | pioo'tus.) (Gr. Myth.) The god of riches in 
the Grecian mythology. He was represented as blind, 
because he distributed riches indiscriminately; he was 
lame, because he came slowly and gradually; and he 
had wings, to intimate that he flew away with more ve- 
locity than he approached mankind. 

Pluvia meter, Pluvioni eter, n. 
rain.) Same as RAIN-GAUGE, q. v. 

Plu viose, n. See CALENDAR, 2 6. 

Plu'vlous. a. That relates to rain; rainy; pluvial. (x.) 

Ply, „ u. (imp.and pp. PIED.) Fr. plier, to fold, to 
bend; Lat. plicare, to fold, or lay or wind together.] To 
bend or turn to; to put to or on with force or repetition ; 
to fold or cover over; to lay on, — To employ with dil- 
igeuce; to apply closely and steadily to; to work at; 
to keep busy at; as to ply « pen, needle, oar, &c. — To 
practise or perform with diligence., — To urge; to press; 
to solicit with eager importunity. 

“He plies her hard, and much rain wears the marble." — Saks. 

—v.n. To work steadily. 


“ He was obliged to ply in the streets as a porter for bis livelihood.” 
Addison. 


y 


[Lat. pluvia, 


To busy one's self; to be steadily employed. 

A bird new made... she plies not far from shore."— Dryden. 

To go with alacrity or pertinacity. 

“ Thither he plies undaunted.“— Milton. 

—To run regularly between any two ports, as a packet- 
boat. 

( Naut.) To endeavor to make headway against the 
wind; as, plying to windward. 

~n. [Fr. pli.) A fold; a bend; a plait. — Bent; bias; 
inclination; direction; cast. 

„The Czar's mind has taken a strange ply.""— Macaulay. 
(Nore. Ply is used in composition to denote folds or 
thicknesses of web ; as, a three-p/y carpet.) 

Ply’er, n. The person who, or thing which, plies; as, in 
the plural, a kind of balance employed in raising and 
letting down a draw-bridge. — A kind of pincers. See 
PLIE?S. 

Ply m'ounth, a seaport-town and naval station of Eng- 
land, cv. of Devon, iu Lat. 50° 22’ N., Lon. 40 100 2” W. it 


Plymouth, in Jndiana, a 
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is, on account of its harbor and docks, one of the most 
important maritime places in the Kingdom, aud is situ- 
ate at the head of Plymouth Sound, formed by the 
rivers Plym and Tamar, at their confluence with the 
sea. The town stands on the eastern side of a peninsula, 
inclosed between these two rivers, at the mouth of the 
Plym; aud about a mile and a half to the west, on the 
Tamar, is Devonport, n separate town, dependent ou the 
docks, and nearly equal to Plymouth in size and popu- 
lation. Between Plymouth und Devonport intervenes 
the town of Stonehouse, which connects the two, aud 
forms almost a continuous line of buildings from the 
one tu the other. The town is old and irregularly built. 
The principal public buildings are the Guild Hall, Ex- 
change, Custom- House, and Athenwum. The harbor 
of Plymouth is very capacious, and capable of contain- 
ing over 2,000 vessels. Tt has several divisions, or sinall- 
er harbors; Sutton Pool, immediately adjoining the 
town, Cutwuter Harbor, formed by the estuary of the 
Plym, and the Harbor or Bay of Hamouaze, nt the mouth 
of the Tamar. Altogether, there are nine docks, and 


the one last formed is said to be the largest in Europe. 
Manuf. Suil-cloth, ropes, glass, starch, soap, and sugar- 
t 


retining. Pop. (1881, 7 


Plymouth, iu Connecticut, a post-township of Litch- 


field co. 


Plymouth, in Jlinois, a post- village of Hancock co., 


abt. 85 m. N. W. by W. of Springfield. 
t-village, cap. of Mar- 
shall co., abt. S4 m. E. S. E. of Chicago: pop. abt. 2,200, 


Plymouth, iu Jowa, a W. N. W. co., adjoining Dakota 


Territory; area, abt. 900 sq.m. Rivers. Big Sioux, and 
Floyd’s rivers, with many smaller streams. Surface, 
generally level; sil, fertile. Cap. Melbourne — A pos 
village of Cerro Gordo co, about €0 m. N.E. of Dakota. 
—A twp. of Plymonth co. 


Plymouth, in Maine, a post-village of Penobscot co.; 


pop abt. 98). 
lymouth, in Massachusetts, an E. county. borderin; 
on Cape Cod Ray and the Atlantic Ocean: area, about 
720 square miles, Rivers. Taunton and North rivers, 
besides numerous less important streams. Its sea-coast 
fs 30 miles in extent. and has many inlets and bays, 
which afford some excellent harbors. Surface. uneven; 
sil, not fertile. Minerals. Iron. Capitol. Plymouth. 

A town and township, port of entry, and the cap. of the 
above co., on a bay of its own name, abt. 37 m. S. by E. 
of Boston; Lat. 41° 57 26” N., Lon. 70° 40’ 19” W. The 
town is well laid out, and though partly built of wood, 
contains many handsome structures. Manuf. Cotton 
and woollen goods, iron, &c. 7. is the oldest town in 
New England, nnd Plymouth Rock is still to be seen at 
the end of Hedges’ Wharf, where, on Dec. 22, 1620, the 
Pilgrims landed from the Mayflower. 

Plymouth, in Michigan, u post-village and township 
ot Wayne co., abt. 20 m. W. by N. of Detroit; pop. abt. 
3,000. 


7 Plymouth, in Minnesota, a post-township of Henne- 


pin co.; pep. abt. 500. 
Plymouth, in Mississippi, a village of Lowndes co., 
abt, 140 m. N. K. of Jackson, 


| Plymouth, in N. Carolina, a post - village, port of entry, 


aud the cap. of Washington co., abt. 150 m. E. of 
Raleigh ; pop. abt. 1,000. On April 20, 1861, it was taken 
by assanit by the Confederates under Gen. K. F. Hoke. 

Plymouth, in New Hampshire, a post-village and 
township, semi-cap. of Graftou co., abt. 51 m. N. by W. 
of Concord. 


Plymouth, in New Fork, a post-village and township 


of 
wich 


henxngo county, about 5 miles northwest of Nor- 


Ply mouth, in Ohio, a township of Ashtabula co. 


.; pop. 
abt. 1,000.—A village of Fnyette co., abt. 46 m. sweet 
Columbus. — A post-village and township of Richland 
co., abt. 36 m. S. of Sandusky; pop. abt. 2,400.—A vil- 
lage of Washington co., abt. 16 m. W. of Marietta. 


Plymouth, in Pennsy!vania, a post-village and town- 


ship of Luzerne co., abt. 4 m. S. of Wilkesbarre ; total 
pop. abt. 3,000.— A township of Montgomery co.; pop. 
abt. 2.200. 


Plymouth, in Vermont, a post-township of Windsor 


co.: pop. abt. 1,500, 


Plymouth, in Wisconsin, a township of Juneau co.; 


pop. abt. 800, — A township of Rock co.; pop. abt 2,000, 
—A post-village aml township of Sheboygan co., abt. 
t4 m. W. of Sheboygan ; pop. ubt. 3,000. 


Plymouth Breth’ren, u. l. (Eccl. Hist.) Asect 


which received its name from having originated at Plym- 
outh about 1830. The chief doctrinul peculiarities of 
the brethren are their professed adherence to the Chris- 
tianity of the New Testament, and their condemnation 
both of Established and Nonconformist churches, the 
former of which they consider too latitudinarian, in de- 
siring toembrace within their pale the whole popula- 
tion of a country; und the latter too sectarian, because 
they exclude all but the members of their own party. 
Among their early prominent leaders was John Darby. 
an Anglican clergyman, atter whom the members of 
the denomination have frequently been called Darby- 
ites. They have established themselves in Philadelphia, 
and some other places of the American Union, but, ow- 
ing perhaps to their dissensions, their success in this 
country seems to be quite indifferent. 

Plymouth Hollow, in Connecticut, a village of 
Litchfield che abt. 25 m. S. W. by W. of Hartford. 

Plymouth Sound, an inlet of the English Channel, 
between the cos. of Devon and Cornwall. Length, 3 
m.; breadth, 4 m. 

Plymp’‘ton, in Massachusetts, a post-village and town- 


ship of Plymouth county, about thirty miles S. E. of) 


Boston. 
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Pneumatic, Pneumatical, (d- t.) a. (Fe. 
pneumutique ; Gr. preumatikos, trom pneuma, wind, air, 
from pnd, to breathe, to draw breath.] Consisting of, 
or resembling, nir ; — opposed to dense or solid. — Per- 
taining to atmospheric air; having reference to pneu- 
matics; as, pneumatic experiments, — Moved or played 
by means of air; as, a pneumatic instrument of music — 
Suited to, or employed iu, experiments with gases; as, 
a pneumatic cistern,—Adapted io contain air; as, pneu- 
matic cells, 

Pneumatic Despatch. This mode of conveying 
mails Was suggested in two pamphlets published by 
Medhurst early in the 19th century. A company was 
formed in London, in 1859, for establishing in that me- 
tropolisa system of pneumatic despatch tubes, adapted 
for the couveyance of parcels and light goods; and a 
permanent tube was laid down between the Euston Sta- 
tion and the Post-office in Eversholt Street, for the con- 
veyance of mail-bags, Which are blown through the tube 
from the station northward by compressed air, while 
the return mail-bags are sucked through the tubes south- 
ward by rarefied air; the compression in the one case, 
and the rarefraction in the other, being very slight, only 
a few ounces on the square inch. This tube was opened 
Feb. 20, 1863. In 1876, a pneumatic tube made of brass 
was successfully opened in New York city. 

Pneumatic Railway. Ses RaiLRoAaD, p. 2032. 

Pneumatics, n. pl. That branch of physical science 
which treats of the mechanical properties of elastic 
fluids, and principally of atmospheric air. To a certain 
extent the mechanical properties of the air seem to have 
been known to the ancients. Not only does Aristotle 
mention thata bladder filled with air weighs more than 
wher it is empty, but Ctesibus, who lived 130 years 
B. C., appears to have invented a species of forcing-pump 
for raising water, and of instruments for producing 
sound by the passage of air through orifices in tubes.— 
(Vitruvius, lib. ix., x.) These inventions are proof that 
the elastic force of compressed air was theu compre 
hended, For a long time the ascent of water in pumps, 
upon raising the piston, was ascribed to nature's abhor- 
rence of a vacuum. When, however, it was found that 
the height of the column of water raised never exceed- 
ed a certain quantity—about thirty-four feet—this idea 
was gradually exploded. The explanation of the trne 
cause of the phenomenon — the vacuum between the 
piston and the surface of the column, and the pressure 
of the atmosphere on the external water—was first de- 
termined by Corricelli; the same philosopher also cal- 
culated the pressure of the atmosphere by the weight 
of the column of mercury supported in a tube closed at 
the upper extremity. (See BAROMETER.) The next re- 
sult of the study of pneumatics was the discovery of the 
thermometer, soon after the commencement of the 17th 
century. Steam began to be used as a moving power 
for pumps and other machinery, in the begiuning of 
the 18th century. Thelaw of the resistance of the air 
to bodies moving in it was first discovered by Sir Isaac 
Newton; but the intensity of this resistance agaivat 
military projectiles was first determined for the inferior 
projectiles by Robins, in 1740. Dr. Hutton afterwards 
obtained a formula which is sufficiently correct for any 
velocity. Robins, Euler, and Hutton, by their researches, 
determined the expansion of fired gunpowder; and that 
of steam was investigated by Dalton, in England, and 
Prouy and Arago, in France. — The different forms of 
pneumatic apparatus will be found described under the 
articles AIR-PUMP, BAROMETER, PUMP, Ac. 

Pneumat'ocele, (n. [Gr. pnruma, air, and kélé, 
erie (Fury) A dilatation of the scrotum by means 
of air. 

Pneumatology, n. [Gr. pneuma, pnewmatos, air, 
spirit, and Lgos, discourse. } The doctrine of spiritual 
substances, or the science of mind or spirit, treating of 
the divine mind, the angelic mind. and the human mind. 

Pneumato’'sis, ( Med.) See SUPPLEMENT. 

Pneumogas’'tric, a. [Gr. pneumõn, a lung, and gaster, 
stomach.) (Anat.) Pertaining or having reference to 
the lungs and stomach, as the pneumogastric nerves. 

Pneumoyg’raphy, Pneumol'ogy. u. [Gr. pneu- 
mon, a lung, aud graphein, to describe, or logos, dis- 
course.] (Anat.) A description of the lungs. 

Pneumom ‘eter, n. (Gr. pneuma, and metron, meas- 
ure.] A gasometer constructed for the purpose of meas- 
uring the quantity of air taken into the Jungs, and 
aguin given out, at each inspiration and expiration. 

Brande. 

Pneumom'etry. n. Art, process, or operation of de 
termining the capacity of the lungs for nir. 

Pneumo'’ntia, Pneumoni'tis, Pneu’mony, 
n. [Gr. pneumon, the lung.] (ed.) An inflammation 
of the substance of the lungs. It may be occasioned by 
any of the causes which produce inflanunation in gen- 
eral — vicissitudes of temperature, the application of 
cold, violent exercise of the body, exertions of voice, &c. 
It occurs most frequently in the winter and spring 
months It is characterized by fever, difficulty of breath- 
ing, congh, dryness of the skin, heat, anxiety, thirst, 
and a sense of weight and pain in the head, unless the 
pleura be likewise affectéd. At first. the cough is fre- 
quently dry and witnout expectoration; but after one 
or two days matter is bronght up, viscid and rusty- 
colored, and often streaked with blood. In favorable 
cases, this disease may decline on the third or fourth 
day, but more frequently it is protracted to ten days or 
a fortnight. In unfavorable cases the symptoms in- 
crease on the third or fourth day, and become more and 
More aggravated, until at length the patient dies ex- 
hausted or asphyxiated. A high degree of fever, at- 
tended with delirium, great difficulty of breathing,.acute 
pain and dry cough, denote great danger ; while, on the 
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contrary, an abatement of the febrile symptoms, and of 
the difficulty of breathing and pain, taking place on the 
coming on of a free expectoration, or other critical evac- 
uation, promise fair for recovery, The treatment in 
the early stage of the disease is by free bleeding trom 
the arm, followed by a brisk purgative and tartar emetic, 


to bring about immediate resolution. When more ad-| 


vanced, local bleeding by cupping or leeches, with coun- 
ter-irritation, must take the place of general bleeding. 


During convalescence, or atter suppuration, tounic medi-| 


cines, and a nourishing but not stimulating diet, are nec- 
essary to support the strength of the patient. 

Pneumon ic, a. Having reference to the lungs; pul- 
monic. 

—n. A medicine for diseases of the longs. 

Pn lan'lian, n. [Gr. pnigalion.) (ed.) Nightmare; 
incubus, 

Pnyx, (niks.) [Gr.] (Gr. Hist.) The place of assem- 
bly for the Athenian demos, to the west of the Areopa- 
gus, on a slope connected with Mount Lycabettus. It 
was semi-circular in form, and had an area of about 
12,000 square yards. On the north side was the Bema, 
or tribune, cut ont of the rock, and commanding a view 
of the sea from behind, and of the Propy læu and Parthe- 
non in front. 

Po, the largest river of Italy, which it traverses from 
went to east, irrigating, with its affluents, the entire 
plain of Piedmont and Lombardy. It rises in the Cot- 
tian Alps, flows north-east to Turin, and holding an 
easterly course thronghout the whole length of Lom- 
bardy, discharges itseif by a number of mouths into the 
Adriatic, about 30 miles from Venice. Its estimated 
length is abt. 340 m., nearly 300 of which are navigable. 

Pon. u. [r. grass.} (Bot.) A genus of plants, order 
Graminacee, This species are very numerous, and 
some of them very abundant in the pastorages of North 
America. Oe of the commonest of all weeds is the 
Annual Spear-Grass, P. annua, The Spear-Grass, P. 
pratensis; the Roughish Meadow-Grass, P. trerialis ; 
and the Blue-Grass, P. compressa. are very excellentand 
abundant grasses, both for hay and pasturage. The Wood 
Spear-Grass, P. nemoralis, is one of the few grasses 
which thrive in shady places, 

Poach, ( põach,) v.a. Fr. pocher. to bruise, to fry. as 
eggs: allied to Eng. poke.) To cook, as egga, by break- 
ing them into a vessel of boiling water; also, to cook 
with butter, after breaking into a vessel.— To encroach 
upon another's grounds, and to steal game, or carry it 
away privately; to kill or destroy game contrary to law; 
— hence, to plunder by stealth ; to steal. 

They poach Parnassus, and lay claim for praise." — Garth. 


—v.n. In England, to kill or destroy game contrary to 
law; to trespass on another person's lands, and curry 
game away privily in a bag To be trodden with deep 
tracks, as soft ground. 

—v.a. (Fr. poquer, to shock.] To pierce or spear; as, to 
poach salmon. (Eng.) To tread on soft ground, as cattle, 
whose feet penetrate the soil or soft substance, and leave 
deep tracks. 

PorelVard, n. (Zoll.) See Pocnarp. 

Poach’er, n. One who steals game. 

“ Ken, an old poacker after game." Tulden. 


Poach’iness, n. State of being poachy. 

Poach’ing, n. Act or employment of « poacher. 

Poach’y, a. Wet and soft; such as the feet of cattle 
will penetrate to some depth, as land, 

Pork, Poake, n. Refuse from the preparation of 
skins, auch as hair, lime, &c. 

Pocahon'tas, daughter of Powhatan, a powerful In- 
dian chief of Virginia, B. about 1595. She displayed a 


friendliness towards the British colonists, first at 12 


Jen of age, in saving the life of Capt. John Smith, who 
ad been captured and condemned to death by her 
father, and on several other occasions making known to 
the English their danger when abont to be attacked. 
In 1612, while on a visit to a neighboring tribe, she was 
seized, and held as a hostage by the English, as n safe- 
guard against the hostility of her tribe. While on 
shipboard she became acqúainted with, and married 


Jolin Rolfe, an Englishman, who took her to England, | 


where, in 1616, she was presented at court. She had one 
son, from whom numerous wealthy families of Virginia 


chim descent. D. in England, while preparing to re- 


turn to America, in 1617. 

Pocnhon tas, in Arkansas,a post- village, cup. of Ran- 
dolph co., aht. 145 m. N E. of Little Rock. 

Pocahontas, in inais, a post-village of Bend co., 
abt. 10 m. S. W. of Greenville. 

Pocahontas, in %a, n N W. central co.; area, abt. 
550 sq. m. Rivers. Lizard’s River, and many smaller 
re Surface, generally level; soil, fertile, Cap. 

olfe, 

Pocahontas. in Tennessee, a post- village of Hardeman 
co., abt. 75 m. E. of Memp! 

Pocahontas, in W Virginia, an E. co., adjoining Vir- 
ginia; area, abt. 600 sq. m. Rivers. Greenbrier, Elk. 


and Gauley rivers. Surface, much diversified the Alle! 


ghanies forming the S. E., and the Greenbrier the N.W. 
boundarie: oil, in some parts fertile. A cave has been 
discovered in this co., which is ssid to almost equal the 
celebrated Weir Cave in size and extent. Cup. Hunters- 
ville. Pop. abt. 4.500. 

Pocas’set, in Massachusetts, a post - village of Barnsta- 
ble co., abt. 60 m. S. S. E. of Boston. 

Poch’ard, „. (Zo6l.) The common name of Puligqula, 
a genns of oceanic ducks, family Anatida, some specie 
of which are found on the coasts of N. America, migra 
ing southward as far as Louisiana. They have the bill 
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upper mandible not projecting beyond the margin, the 
wings and tail short, the tail rounded. 

Pock, n. [A. S. poc, or poce; Du. pok ; Ger. pocke.] ( Med.) 
A pustule raised ou the surface of the body in the dis- 
ease called the small-pox, 

Pock’'ared, (Card,) Pock’fretten, a. Pitted with 
the small-pox, 

Pock’-broken, a. Marked or pitted with the small- 


pox. 

Pock’et,n. [Fr. pochetle, from poche; allied to A. 8 
pocca, u bag, a pouch.) A small bag or pouch inserted 
in a garment for carrying small articles.—A small bag 
or net to receive the balls in the game of Lilliards— 
Half » sack in quantity, or about 168 lbs.; — suid of cer- 
tain articles of trade; as, a pocket of wool, a pocket of 
hops.—A large bag for holding cowries and the like. 

( Mining.) A small cavity in a rock, &c., containing 
gold. 

(Note. Pocket is frequently used in the formation 
of sell-exphining compounds; as, pocket-comb, pocket 
handkerchief, pociel money, puchet picking, &c.) 

—v.a. To put, place, or conceal in the pocket; as, to pocket 
money.— To take in a clandestine manner, 

To pocket an affront or insuli, to receive an affront or 
indignity without open resentment, or, at all events, 
without seeking redress, or demanding satistaction. 

Pock’'et-book, n. A small, leather-covered book, used 
for carrying notes, papers, &., in the pocket. 

Pock’etful, n. ; pl. Pocke . Enough to fill a pocket. 

Pock’et-hole, u. The orifice of a pocket. 

Pock’et-knife, -) n. A kuite with blades folding 
into the handle, so as to be carried in the pocket. 

Pock’et-lid, n. The flap over the opening of n pocket 

Pock’et-money, . Money fur the pocket, or for 
petty or occasional expenses. 

Pock’et-piece, n. A piece of money carried in the 
pocket for luck, and not to be spent, 

Pock’et-pistol, n. A pistol to be carried in the pocket. 
A colloquialism tor a pocke/-flask of liquor. 

Pock’et-picking, u. Act of picking the pocket; 
practice of stealing from the pocket, 

Pock'fretten, . Same as POCKARED, q. v. 

Pock’-hole, u. The pit or hole maile by a pock. 

Pecks aay n. State or condition of being pock- 
marked. 

Pock ish, a. Affected with the small-pox. 

Pock’-mark, n. A mark, pit, or scar made by the 
small-pox, 

Pock -pitted, a. Pitted by the small-pox. 

Poek’y, a. Full of pocks: infected with the small-pox. 
— Vile; rascally; contemptible. (Colloq. and vulgar.) 
Poco, adv. [It.] (.) A little; —principally em- 
ployed in phrases designating the time or movement; 

as, poco laryo, rather slow. 

Poco a poco. (Mus.) Little by little; by degrees; as. 
poco a poco crescendo, gradually increasing in loudness 

Poco-cu'rantism, n. [It. poco, little, und curante, 
careful, from curare, to care.] Indifference; impenetra- 
bility to impressions; state or quality of manitesting 
little care or interest. 

Poco’moke River, in Maryland, flows 8 S. W. inton 
bay of its own name, an arin of Chesapeake Bay, between 
Somerset co., Maryland, and Accomac co., Virginin. 

Poco’son, n. A Virginian localism for a reclaimed tract 
of boggy ground, 

Pocotali’go, in W. Virginia, a small river flowing into 
the Great Kanawha from Kanawha co. 

Poc'uliſorm. n. [Lat. poculum, a cup, and forma, 
form.) Cup-shaped. 

Pod, n. [A. S., a covering.] (Bot) Same as LEGUME, q. v. 

Pod agra, n. [Gr. , from pous. pados, the foot, and agra, 
a catching.) (d.) The Gout, q. v. 

Podag’ric, Podag'rieal. d. Pertaining to, or par- 
taking of, the gout; gouty. — Suffering from, or afflicted 
with, the gout. 

Podagrous, a. Gouty; podagric; having the gout. 

Pod der, n. One who gathers pods, 

Podes'ta, n. [It. from Lat. potestas, magistracy.] One 
of the chief magistrates of Genom and Venice. 

Podge, ( pdj.) n. A puddle; a plash. 

Podgorit’za, a town of European Turkey, in Albania, 
38 m. N. of Seutari; pop. 6,000. : 

Podgy, (piy’},) a. Pudgy ; fat and stumpy ; as, a podgy 

and. 

Pod'iceps, n. (Zu.) See COLYMBIDÆ. 

Po di Pri'maro, a river of N. Italy, a continuation 
of the Reno, rising near Pistoja, and after an E. course 
of 90 m., assumes the name of Traghetto, falling into 


Podium, n. (Lat., from Gr. podion. dimin, of pous, 
podos, toot.) (Arch.) In Roman amphitheatres, a mas- 
sive wall running around the arena. On the top of the 
P. wore the seats assigned to spectators of the highest 
rank; above these seats rose the moeniana, or radiating 
seats on the sloping walls of the building. 

Podo'lia, or Po'dolsk, a govt. of European Russin. 
between Lat. 47° 30’ and 49° 45’ N., Lon. 26° 25 and 302 
48’ E.; having N. Volhynia, E. Kiev and Kherson, S. 
Kherson and Bessarabia, W. Gallicia and Bessarabia. 
Area, 15,200 sq.m. The surface is generally level, the 
soil fertile, and the climate healthy, Rivers. hneister 


and numerous cattle are renred. Min. Lime, nitre, and 
alabaster. Manuf Woollen cloth, leather, and potash. 
Trade is wholly in the hands of Jews. Cap. Kaminietz. 
Pop. 1.888857, chiefly Poles. 


Podophyllum, n. [Gr. pous, a foot, phullon. n leaf 


— from the shape of its leaf.) (Int.) A genus of plants, 


as long, or nearly aa long, as the head, broad and very order Ranunculacee. The May-apple, or Wild Lemon, 


fut, a little dilated towards the tip, the lamelle of the 


P. peltatum, is a common herb throughout the American 
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the Adriatic at Porto di Primaro, 13 m. N.E. of Ravenna. | 


and Bug. Prod. Corn, hops. hemp, flax, tobacco, and 
various fruits. The vine and mulberry are cultivated. 
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States. Its fruit is a berry, about the size of an egg, of 
a light-yellow color, and having n pleasant sub-acid 
taste. The Iudiaus of N. America have employed a de- 
coction of the leaves and stalks for ages, in disenses re- 

ng a cathartic. Latterly, this plant has attracted 
much attention, in consequence of the discovery of its 
active resinous principle. whick, under the name of 
podophyllin, is now coming into use as a cathartic, and 
as a thernpentic substitute tor mercury, 

Podlosperm. n. [Gr. pous, podos, fuot, and sperma, 
seed. j (Hut.) The umbilical cord of an ovule. 

Podostema cer, n. pil. (Hut.) The Threadfoot or 
Kiver-weed family, an order of plants, alliance Rutales. 
Diag. Many-seeded fruit,which is finally apocarpous ; and 
apetilous, very imperfect flowers. They are aquatic, her- 
Daceous plants, having much the appearance of mosses 
and liverworts. There are Z! genera, including about 
100 species, principally natives of 8. America, 

Pole. n A kiud of farinaceous food used Ly some of the 
Pacific Islanders. 

Poe, EDGAR ALLAN, a young American litterateur, B. at 
Baltimore in 1811. He had fine natural talent, and re- 
ceived a good education, but threw away all his advan- 
tager, and shortened his life by his immoral and drunken 
habits. D. in an hospital of his native city. after a rest- 
less wandering life, October, 1849. He has left a volume 
of Tales nnd one of Poems, which were contributed to 
periodicals, and which display singular power of imagi- 
nation, a quick sense of the beautitul, much humor, and 
great command of impressive and also musical lau- 
guage. His complete works have been published in 4 
vols. See Life of P., by W. F. Gill, Boston (1577). 

Po’em, n. Fr. poème; Lat. poema = Gr. poiéma, a com- 
posit in verse, from potdd, to pe he work, pro- 
duction. or creation of a poet; specifically, a metrical 
composition; u composition in which the verses consist 
of certain measures, whether in blank verse or in 
rhyme; a piece of poetry : as, the poems of Homer, Dante, 
or Byron ;— correlative to prose, — Hence, rarely, an 
imaginative composition, divested of the peculiar attri- 
butes of verse; ns, the poems of Ossian. 

Poematiic, a. (Gr. poimatiios.| Belonging to, or pos- 
sessing the characteristics of, a poem. 

n. Sume as PENOL GY, Q. v. 
«in New York, «small river flowing into 
the Hudson River from Rensselaer co. 

—A post-village and township of Rensselaer co., abt. II m. 
E. of Albany ; pop. (1870) 1.769. 

Povesy, n. [Fr. pie: Lat. porsis = Gr. poiésis.) The 
art or skill of making or composing poems; as, “ thy 
heav’nly Kift of poesy.” ( Dryden.) — Poetry; metrical 
composition. — A short conceit engraved on a ring or 
other thing; a pory. 

Poet. „. [Fr. poste; Lat. poeta = Gr. poičtes, from poids, 
to make, create.) The maker, inventor, or creator of a 

poeyi ; the author or producer of a metrical composition. 

—Ohe skilled in making poetry, or who has a particular 
genius for metrical composition; one distinguished for 
poetic talents. 

Po’etaster,n. A pitiful rhymer; a writer of doggerel 
verses: a petty poet. 

Po'etastry, n. Doggerel; mean poetry. (R.) 

Po'etess, u. A female poet. 

Poetic, Poet'ical, a. [Fr. poélique.] Pertaining 
or relating to poetry; suitable to poetry; an, poetic 
genius. poetic taste, poetic license. — Expressed in poetry 
or measure; as, poctical composition. — Possessing the 
peculiar attributes or beauties of poetry; sublime; as, 
a passage highly poetical, 

Poet'ically, adv. In a poetical manner; with the 
qualities of poetry; by the art of poetry. 

Poet ies. n. The doctrine of poetry. 

Po’etize, r.a. [Fr. poétiser:) To write as a poet; to 
compose verse, 

Po’et-musician, (-zish'an.) n. The bard and lyrist 
of former times; — so called as uniting the artistic pro- 
fessions of poetry and music. 

Poetry. n. [O. Fr. poéterie.] Art or practice of com- 
posing in verse; prose composition in the language of 
excited imagination and feeling; poesy. — Poetical or 
metrical composition or verse; as, epic or heroic portry, 
ballad poetry, lyric poetry, dramatic poefry.— Imagiva- 
tive composition, whether in prose or verse. — The his- 
tory of poetry is treated in this work in connection with’ 
the literature of the principal nations of the world. — 
See also BALLAD, DRAMA. Epic Poetry, LYRIC POETRY. 40. 

Po’etship, n. State, quality, or condition of n poet, 

Po’et-sucker, n. A balf-fledged, immature poet; — 
used in contempt. 

Po y. n. See PORGERE. 

Pog'gy Islands. See Nassau ISLANDS. 

Pogoste’mon, n. [Gr. pogon, a beard, and stemon, a 
thread.) (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Lamiacre, 
which yields the patchouly scent. The plant itself, 
called P, patchouly. is an unattractive sub-shrubby spe- 
cies, found wild in India and Malac: The odor, which 
is peculiar, is highly popular not only in Europe, but in 
India, where it is one of the commonest perfumes found 
in the bazaars. The leaves and young tops yield by 
distillation the volatile oil from which essence of pat- 
chouly is prepared. Gennine Indian shawls and Indian 
ink were formerly distinguished by their odor of pat- 
chouly; but since the perfume has become common in 
Europe the text does not hold good. TIl effects, such as 
loss of appetite and sleep, nervous attacks, Kc. have been 
ascribed to the excessive employment o! patchouly as a 
perfume. It is called Pucha-pat by the Malays, 

Poh, (%%) interj. An exclamation indicating contempt 
or aversion, equivalent to pish, pshaw. 

Pohat’cong (or Ponat’cuung) Creek, in New Jersey, 
enters the Delaware River from Hunterdon co. 
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Poho’no, or BRIDAL Veit Fait, in California, a fall of 
the Merced River, in the Yosemite Valley, Mariposa co. 
lr is 40 ft. broad, with a perpendicular height of 900 ft. 

Poignancy, ( poin’an-sf,) n. Quality of being poign- 
ant; sharpuess; pungency; power of stimulating the 
organs of taste; point; keenness; power of irritation ; 
soperity, as of wit or satire; severity; ucuteness, as of 
grief. 

Poignant, (poin'ant,) a. [Fr., from poindre = Lat. 
pungere, to puncture, to sting.) Sharp; pungent; 
pricking; piercing: stimulating the organs of taste; — 
applied to sumething tasted. 

No poignant sauce gave relish to her meat."— Dryden, 

—Pointed; keen; bitter; Irritating; satirical; severe; 
biting; piercing; very painful or acute; as, poignant 
wit. poignant pain or disease. 

Poignantly, (poin‘ant-lj,) adv. In a stimulating, 
piercing, or irritating manner; with keenness or point. 

Polkilit'ie, a. See PæciLmio. 

Poind, v.a. To pound; to immure or enclose in a pen 
or pound; as, to poind stray cattle. 

Poind’er,n. In Scotland, one who distrains cattle for 
rent. 

Poin‘dexter, in Georgia, a village of Marion co., abt. 
45 m. E. of Columbus. 

Poin’dexter’s Store, in Virginia, a post-village of 
Louisa co., abt. 68 m. N. W. of Richmond. 

Poin'sett. in Arkansas, a N. k. co.; area, about 1,300 
sq.m. Revers. St Francis und Anguille rivers, besides 
many smaller streams. Lake St Frances washes the 
N. E. angle of the co. Surface, mostly level and low, 
large tracts being occupied by swamps; soil, in some 
parts fertile. Op. Bolivar. /. abt. 3.621. 

Point,n. [Fr., from Lat. punctum, a puncture, a small 
hole] That which pricks. penetrates, or pierces, as the 
sharp or acute end of any piercing instrument or body, 
as of a needle, a pin, an awl, a thorn. a bayonet, &c. — 
A steel instrument having a sharp point or end, used as 
engravers’ etchers. &c.;— sometimes culled, also, pointer. 
— A small cape, headland, or promontory; a tract of 
land extending into the sea, n lake, or river, beyond the 
shore-line, and becoming narrow at the end; as, Mon- 
tauk Ibint. — The mark made by the end of a sharp, 
piercing instrument like a needle;— hence, a small 
space; a mere spot actually indicated.— An indivisible 
part of time; an instant; a moment;— hence, a critical 
moment; the brink; verge; as, at the point of death. 
— The ating of an epigram; u lively turn of thought or 
expression that strikes with force and agreeable sur- 
prise; the pith or gist of an argument; the conclusion 
to which a discourse or anecdote is directed; as, to come 
to the point. — Punctilio; nicety; scrupulosity; exact- 
ness of ceremony; as, a point of honor. — Degree; state | 
of elevation, depression, or extension; condition; rank; 
whatever serves to mark progress or indicate a transi- 
tion from one state or position to another; us, n point | 
of prevedence. | 
“I bave touch'd the highest point of all my greatness."—Shaks. 


In punctuation, n character used to mark the divisions | 
of sentences in writing, or the pauses to be observed in 
reading or speaking, as the comma, &c. — Salient trait 
or characteristic: peculiarity; that feature or attribute 
which arrests attention; as, he has some good points 
in his nature, the points of a horse, dog, &c.— Aim; 
end: purpose: thing to be reached, or accomplishment; 
us, it was the point of my ambition. 

* True to the kindred points of Heaven and Home.” — Wordsworth. 


—pl. Metal tags of an ornamental character, affixed to the 
ends of the ribands used fur tying the different articles of 
dress upon the person, in the lth and 16th centuries; 
— they occupied the place of the modern button. 

—Place to which anything is directed, or the direction in 
which an object is presented to the eye; as, a point of 
light. — Act of aiming or striking. — A single position 
or assertion; a single part of a complicated question or 
the whole, 

(Geom.) That which has position but not magnitude. 
The extremities of a line are points. 

(Navig.) One of the 32 divisions into which the cir- 
cumference of the horizon and the mariner's compuss 
are distinguished, each comprehending 11° 15’. 

(Astron.) A certain place marked in the heavens, or 
distinguished for its importance in astronomical calcu- 
lations; as, the equinoctial, solstitial, nodal, and verti- 
cal points. 

(Mus.) A dot placed at the right hand of a note, to 
raise its value or prolong its time by one half.—A note; 
a tune. 

(Her.) Au ordinary somewhat resembling the pile, but 
ening from the base of the escutcheon instead of the 
chiel. | 

—Particular; instance; single thing or subject; as, in 
point of fact, in point of time. 

This letter is, in every point, an admirable pattern of writing.“ 


( Nanut.) See REEF-POINT. 
(Railroad Eng.) In England, the switch of a rail- | 
road track. | 
(Nots. The word point is used generally in the sciences 
and arts, either in the geometrical sense, or in that of 
degree, condition, or change, and with some accom-, 
panying qualifying term; us, melting-point, freezing-| 
point.) | 
At the point, on the point, as near as possible; on the 
brink or verge; as, she was on the point of going. —Nine 
ints af the law, the greater weight of authority; all 
ut the tenth point of the law. — Point-no-point, u 
manner of proceeding or discussion, which, after much 
display of action or argument, proves abortive. —/oint 
of horse, (Mining.) The spot where the vein of ore is 
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divided into one or more branches — Point of intersec- 
tion, the point where two lines meet and cross ench 
other. — Point of sight. (Perspec.) The principal van- 
ishing point, because all horizontal objects that are 
parallel to the middle visual ray will vanish in that point. 
— Point of view, position from which any object is seen 
or considered. — To make or to gain a point, to accom- 
plish what one had in view; also, to make an advance 
by a step, grade, or position. — To strain a point. 
to go beyond a fixed limit; to exceed the bounds of 
strict justice, duty,or propriety ; as, he strained a point 
to oblige his friend. — Im mark or score a point, to note 
down successful hits, runs, &c., us in cricket, billiards, 
c. — Vowel point, iu some Eastern and ancient lan- 
guages, a mark placed above or below the consonant, or 
annexed to it, representing the vowel sound preceding 
or following the consonant. 

Point, v. a. To sharpen to a point; to cut, forge, grind, 
or file to an acute end; to give u point to; as, to point 
a dagger. — To direct toward an object or place, to show 
its position, or excite attention to it; to direct the eye 
or notice. — To aim; to direct toward an object; as, to 
point a musket at an enemy. — To indicate application ; 
to show, by way of example. 

Nature seems to point us out the way.” — Locke, 


—To indicate the presence of by a pause in motion anda 
fixed look, as game,—To punctuate; to mark with 
characters for the purpose of distinguishing the mem- 
bers of a sentence, and designating the panses; to mark 
with vowel-points; as, to point a composition. 

(Building.) To fill the interstices with mortar, and 
smooth their surface with the point of u trowel; as, to 
point masonry or brick-work. 

To point a rope, to cause it to taper at the end by 
taking away n tew strands, und. with these, working a 
mat over it, so that it may readily pass through a hole. 
T. point a sail, to affix points through the eyelet-holes 
of the reefs. —7o point out, to indicate clearly ; to show 
by direction of the fiuger or other means. — To point a 
ship's yards, to brace them so that the wind shall strike 
them obliquely. 

—v.n. To direct the finger for designating an object, and 
drawing attention to it; preceding at. — To indicate by 
a fixed and prolonged look, as dogs do to sportsmen. — 
To show distinctly by any means. 

(Med.) To head; to approach the surface; —said of 
an abscess. 

T point at, to behave to with scorn, derision, or 
aversion, by directing attention to. 


“Now must the world point at poor Catherine.“ — Shaks. 


Point, in Illinois, a township of Calhoun co.; pop. 
abt. 2.500. 

Point, in /ndiana, a twp. of Posey co.; „ abt. 1.300. 

Point, in Pennsylvania, a township of Northumberland 
c.; pop. abt. 1,400, 

Point al, a. [Fr.] (Bot.) The pistil of a plant. 
Point a la Hache, in Louisiana, a post-village, cap. 
of Plaquemime parish, abt. 46 m. S. E. of New Orleans. 
Point-a-Pitre, (La,) u town of the island of Guade- 
14 — W. Indies, abt. 18 m. N. E. of Busseterre; pop. 

12,103. 

Point Arena, in California, a village of Mendocino 
co., abt. 125 m. N. W. of San Francisco. 

Point au Fer, in Louisiana, u headland and lighthouse 
on the E. side of the entrance to Atchafalaya Bay. It 
exhibits a fixed light 70 ft. above the sea; Lut. 20° 19 
N., Lon, 910 22’ W. 

Point’-blank, n Fr. point- blanc, white point.) ( Mil.) 
The point at which the line of sight intersects the tra- 
jectory of a projectile. 

Natural point-blank, that when the line of sight is 
horizontal. 

—a. Aimed directly toward the mark.— Hence, by anal- 
ogy, plain; direct; express; as, a point-blank denial, 

Point-blank range, the range of the apparent right line 
of a ball discharged.—Moint-blank shot, the shot of a 
gun pointed directly at the mark. 

—adv. Ina poi nk manner; expressly; plainly. 

Point Bluff, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Adams 
co., ubt, 10 m. E. of Mauston. 

Point Boni'ta. in Culifornia,a headland forming the 
8. extremity of Marin co., on the N. side of the Golden 
Gate, abt. 314 m. N. of Point Lobos. 

Point Com'merce, in diana, a post-village of 
Greene co., abt. 80 m. W. S. W. of Indianapolis. 

Polnt-d'appul. ( pwéng'dap-pwé,) n. [Fr.] Basis; 
pivot; point of support; a fixed point on which troops 
move,and operations rest. 

Point de Galle, a fortified seaport-town of the S. W. 
of Ceylon, 70 m. S. E. of Colombo; Lat. 6° N., Lon. 80° 
15’ E. It has a good harbor. Pop. 3,000 

Point Douglas. in Minnesota,a post-village of Wash- 
ington co., abt. 26 m. S. E. of St. Paul. 

Pointe Coupée, in Louisiana, a S. ER. central co.; 
area, abt. 600 sq. m, Rivers. Missiesippi and Atcha- 
faluyn rivers, bexides several less important streams. 
Surface, low and level; soil, generally very fertile. Cup. 
Pointe Coupée, on the Mississippi River, abt. 25 m. N. N. 
W. of Baton Rouge. 

Point'ed. p.a. Having a sharp point; sharp; acumin- 
ated; us, u pointed stake. — Characterized by keenness, 
pungency, or epigrammatical smartness; as, pointed 
wit, a pointed rebuke. 

Pointed Architecture. 
TECTURE. 

Point'edly, adv. In a pointed manner; with lively 
turns of thought or expression.— With direct nasertion ; 
with express reference to a subject; with explicitness; 
plumply; as, I asked him pointedly not to press the 
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Point'edness, n. Quality of being pointed: sharp- 
ness; epigrammatical keenness or smartness ; as, point- 
edness of expression. 

Pointe du Lae, a village of St. Maurice co., Lower 
Canada, abt. 81 m. N. N. E. of Montreal; pop. 1.500. 

Polnt'el. u. [From point.) A writing implement for 
the tablets used in the Middle Ages.— Chequered-work 
for paving floors. 

Painter. u. He who, or that which points, as the 
hand of a time-piece.—A graving tool. 

(Zul.) A breed of valuable sporting dogn, the Canis 
Samiliaris aviculares, Vhey are nsed in finding feath- 
ered game of various sorts, partridges. pheasants, &¢. 
When they acent their game, they suddenly stop, and 
remain motionless as a statne, until the sport- man 
comes near enough, and is prepared to take his shot; he 
then gives the word, and the dog immediately springs 
the game. So admirably have these dogs been trained, 


that their acqnired propensities seem almost as inherent 
as a natural instinct, and appear to be transmitted from 
parent to progeny: at least, they now require but very 
little breaking to stand at any kind of suns: Their 
scent and sight are equally acute. In all probabtity 
Spain is the native country of this valuable dog, which 
is fonnd there, and uso in France, with very slight dif- 
ference of form; but the English breed is much to be 
preferred, fur good temper, beauty of appearance, docil- 
ity, patience, and activity. 

(Astron.) One of the two bright stars in the body of 


the Great Bear, which point to the pole star, and enable 
it to be readily singled out, 

(Naut.) One of the timbers connecting the stern-frame 
with the after-body of a ship. 

Point Gal'linas, a cape of the U. S. of Colombia, 
forming the N. extremity of S. America; Lat. 12° 30’ N., 
Lon. 71° 40’ W. 

Point'ing. n. Art or act of making the divisions of a 
writing; punctuation. — State of being pointed with 
marks, or of having points.—Act of placing a gun. so as 
to give the shot a particular direction —Act of filling 
the interstices of n wall, &c., with mortar; or the mate 
rial wherewith the operation is performed. 

Point'ing-stock, n. An object of scorn or derision; 
a laughing-stock. 

Point Isabel. in Kentucky, a village of Pulaski co., 
abt. 97 m. 8. of Frankfort. 

Point Isabel, in Teras, a post-village, and port of 
entry of Cameron co., abt. 30 m. EN. E. of Brownsville. 

| Point Judith, in Rhode Island, a headland and light- 
house on the W. side of Narragansett Bay. 

Point Lace, n. See Lace. 

Pointless, a. Waving no point; blunt; without 
keenness or smartness; dull: stupid; obtuse ; as, a 
pointless needle, a pointiess remark. 

Point'leted, a. (Bot.) Apiculate. 

Point Lobos, in California, a headland on the S. side 
of the Golden Gate, abt. 6 m. W. of San Francisco. 

Point of Rocks, in Muryland, n poat-village of Fred- 
erick co., abt. 65 m. N. W. by N. of Annapolis. 

Point Pleas‘ant, in Illinois, a township of Warren 
co.; . abt. 1.300. 

Point Pleasant, in Jowa, a post-village of Hardin 
co., abt. 5 m. W. of Eldora. 

Point Pleasant, in Missouri,a post-village of New 
Madrid co., abt. 8 m. S. of New Madrid. 

Point Pleasant, in Ohio, a post-village of Clermont 
co., abt, 25 m. S. E. of Cincinnati. It is the birth-place 
of Gen. U.S Grant. 

Point Pleasant, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
Bucks co., abt 120 in. E of Harrisburg, 

Point Pleasant, in W. Virginia, a post-village, cap. 
of Mason co., abt. 175 m. SW. of Wheeling. 

Points of the Com’ e See Compass. 


Points of the Escutch’eon. (Her.) See Es- 
CUTCUEON. 

Point'ville, in New Jersey, a post-village of Burling- 
ton co., abt. 11 m. E. of Mount Holly. 

Poiré, ( pwoi-rar’,) a town of W. France, dept. of Ven- 
dée, 7 m. N. W. of Napoléon Vendée ; pop, 4.000 

Poiri’no, « town of Italy, prov. of Turin, 14 m. S. E. of 
Turin; pop. 6,000. 

Poise, v. a. Fr. peser, from Lat. pendo, to cause 
to hang down.| To balance in weight; to make of equal 
weight; as, to poise the scales of a balance.— To hold 
or place in equilibrium or eqniponderance.— To load 
with weight for balancing. — To weigh; to examine or 
determine, as by the balance.—To oppress; to over- 
burden; to weigh down. 

Lest leaden slumber poise one down to-morrow.” — Shaka. 

—n. (Fr: poids, from peser.) Weight; gravity: that 

which canses a body to descend or gravitate toward the 

centre.— The weight or mass of metal nsed in weighing 
with steelyards, to balance the substance weighed.— 
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Balance; equilibrium; equipoise; equiponderance.—A | Poi’‘son-gland, n. One of those glands which secrete 


regulating power; that which balances; us, the potse of 
judgment is often deficient in men of imagination. 
Poison, (poi'zn,) n. [Fr.; from low Lat. potionare, 
from Lat. potio, a potion, a draught.) Any substance 
which, when administered in small quantities, is capable 
of acting deleteriously on the body. In general lan- 


guage, however, the term is applied to those substances! 
ouly which destroy life in small doses. In medical u- 


risprudence it is found very difficult to lay down the 


exact boundary-line between medicines and poisons. | 
A writer in legal medicine has suggested the following! 


definition: “ A poison is a substance which, when taken 
internally, is capable of destroying life without acting 
mechanically on the system.” 
regards the manner in which the substance administered 
acts. 


eo far as the responsibility of a poisoner is concerned, 
whether the action on the body be of a mechanical or 
achemical nature. The words of the statute on poison- 


ing ure very general, and embrace all kinds of sub- 


atances, whether they be popularly or professionally 
regurded as poisons or not. Thus it is laid down that 
“whoever shall administer, or cause to be taken by any 
person, any poison, or other destructive thing, with in- 
tent to commit murder, shall be guilty of felony, and 
being convicted thervof, shall suffer death.” Poisons 
have been divided into three classes, according to their 
mode of action on the system; namely, irritants, nar- 
cu ies, and narcotico-irmtants. The narcotic and par- 


cotico-irritants may, however, be regarded as one large 


class,— the neurotics —as their special action is to affect 
directly one or more parts of the nervous system. Nar- 
cotic poisons can also be subdivided into cerebral, spinal, 
and cerebro-spinal, according to whether the substance 
affects directly the brain, the spinal marrow, or both 
of these organs. Irritant poisons, when taken in 
small doses, speedily occasion violent vomiting and 
purging. These symptoms are either accompanied or 
followed by intense pain in the abdomen. As their 
name implies, their nction is to irritate and inflame, 
Many substances belonging to this class of poisons 
possess corrosive properties; such as thestrong mineral 
acids, caustic alkalies, bromine, corrosive sublimate, 
and others. Some irritants do not possess any corrosive 


action; such as arsenic, the poisonous salts of baryta,! 


carbonate of lead, cantharides, Kc, which are called 
pure irritants; they exert no destructive chemical 
action on the tissues, but simply irritate them. — The 
cases in which there are antidotes qualified to neutralize 
chemically the action of the poison are few in number. 
For the mineral acids we must prescribe chalk or mag- 
neria in water, with the view of neutralizing them, after 
which milk should be given freely. The alkalirs and 
their carbonates must be neutralized by vinegar and 
water, or lemon-juice mixed with water, after which 
milk should be given. For oralic acid, the antidote is 
chalk or magnesia in water, by which an insoluble 
oxalate of lime or magnesia is formed. For arsenic, the 
hydrated peroxide of iron hus been regarded as an 
antidote, but its efficacy is doubtful. Vomiting should 
be excited by the administration of a scruple of sulphate 
of zinc in warm water, and after the stomach has been 


well cleared out, demulcent fluids, such as flour and 


water, or milk. should be given. Corrosive sublimate 
combines with albumen (white of egg), and forms an 


insoluble inert muss; nitrate of silver is neutralized by 


ehloride of sodium (common salt) dissolved in water; 
tartarized antimony is, to a great degree, rendered inert 
by the administration of a decoction ot bark of gall-nuts; 
and acetate of lead is rendered inert by the administra- 
tion of sulphate of magnesia, which converts it into an 
insoluble sulphate of lead, 

wisoning, in which the nature of the poison is not 
howl: the safest course is at once to produce vomiting 
by sulphate of zinc, or in its absence by a dessert- 
spoonful of flour of mustard suspended in tepid water, 
and to continue the vomiting till all the contents of 
the stomach are discharged, after which milk should be 
given freely. (See ARsrN1ICc.) — Most of the known gases 
— except hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen—have a 
poisonous action when inhaled into the lungs; but in 
these cases death, if it ensues, is popularly said to be 
due to suffocation, although, strictly speaking, a person 
who dies from the effect of carbonic acid, or sulphuretted 
hydrogen, or of any other noxious gas, is in reality just 
as much poisoned as if he had taken oxalic acid or 
arsenic. The poisons that may affect the body by direct 
fntroduction into the circulation, through a puncture 
or abrasion, may be derived from the mineral, the vege- 
table, or the animal kingdom; but, with a few excep- 
tions (as, for example, Wourali Poison, J. v.), the poisons 
derived from the mineral and vezetable kingdoms would 
act as efficiently if introduced into the stomach as if 
injected into the cir ating blood; while the animal 
poisons act Only by direct introduction into the blood, 
and are inert when introduced into the stomach, 

—By implication, anything which deteriorates, taints, im- 
pairs, or destroys moral health or purity; as, the poison 
of sin or infidelity. 

—v. a. To infect with poison or anything fatal to life; aa, 
to potsen an arrow.—To attack, injure, or kill by poison, 

—To taint; to mar; to impair, as one's enjoyment; to cor- 
rupt, as the morals. 

“ Notions with which the schools had poisoned our youth." 
Davenant. 

Poi’sonable, a. That may be poisoned. 

Poisoner, (enger.) n. One who poisons or cor- 
rupts; that which taints or corrupts, 

Poi'son-fang, n. See SERPENT. 


The law, however, never 


If it be capable of destroying life, or injuring) 
the health of an individual, it is of little consequence,’ 


In all cases of suspected | 


an acrid or venomous liquor, conveyed along an eri 


ment capable of inflicting a wound, are so termed. The 
glands at the sides of the head of poisonous serpents, 
those at the base of the hollow jaws of the centipede, 
or at the aculeated tail of the scorpion, and that com- 
municating with the sting of the bee, are examples. 

Pol'son-hemlock. n. (Bot.) See Coxium. 

Pol'son-ivy, Poi'son-oak, n. (Bot.) See Rnus. 

Poisonous, a. Having the qualities of, or containing 
poison ; venomous ; deadly; corrupting ; impairing sound- 
ness or purity. 

Poisonous Dar'nel, n. (Bot.) Soe Lollox. 

Poi'seonously, adv. With poisonous, fatal, or inju- 
rious effects. 

Poi’sonousness,n. Quality of being injurious, or of 
being fatal or injurious to health, soundness, or purity. 

Pois queniques, n. (Bol.) See MORINGACES. 

Poissy, ( pwus-sec’,) a town of France, dept. of Beine- 
et-Loire, on the Seine, 10 m. N. N. W. of Versailles; pop. 
1.300. 

Poitiers, ( pwoi-te'ai,) a eity of France, cap. of dept. 
of Vienne, on the Clair. a tributary of the Vienne, 58 m. 
8.S.E. of Tours. It has several fine squares, the princi- 
pal of which is the Place Impériale. The most promi- 
nent public buildings are the cathedral, hall of justice, 
and public library, containing 25,000 volumes. Manuf. 
Woollen goods, hosiery, lace, hata, &c. It is the scene 
of the victory of the Euglish, under Edward the Black 
Prince, over the French, under John I. and his son 
Philip, both of whom were taken prisoners, in 1350. 
Pop. 31,034. 

Poitou, ( pri-too’,) a former prov. of France, now com- 

rising the depts. of Charente, Deux-Sèvres, Indre-et- 
rire, Vendée, and Vienne. Cap. Fontenay. 

Poitrine, ( pwa’irern,) n. [ 2 In ancient armor, the 
breastplate of a knight; also, the overlapping scales or 
sheets of metal which covered the breust of a war- 
horse. — ( Fuirholt,) 

Pokag on, in Michigan, a post-village and township 
of Cass co., Abt. 7 m. N. E. of Niles; pop. abt, 2,000, 

Poke, n. [A. S. pocea; Icel. poki, a sack, a bag.) A 
pocket; a small bag.—A long, wide sleeve, formerly 
worn, 

To buy a pig in a poke (i. e., A bag), to buy a thing 
without seeing it, or ascertaining its quality or value. 
Poke, v.a. D. poken, to poke; Icel. piaka, to stimu- 
late, to urge on.) To thrust or puch against with any- 
thing pointed; — hence, to feel or search for with a long 

instrument. — To thrust at with the horns, as an ox. 
à Th poke Jun, to make fun; to joke; to jest; to act the 
roll. 
To poke fun at, to make a butt or laughing-stock of; 
to jeer; to ridicule. (Colloqnially used.) 

r. n. To grope, as in the durk, with the hand or hands 

thrust forward. 
To poke at, to make a thrust with the horns, 

Poke, u. A thrust; a push; as, to give a person a poke 
in the ribs. 

An Americanism for an idle, dawdling, or stupid person. 

—A yoke to prevent unruly beasts from breaking through 
fences. (U. 8.) 

—r. a. To harness with a poke; as, to poke an ox. 

Poke, n. (Bot.) Bee PHYTOLACCACE®. 

Poke’-bonnet, n. A long, straight, projecting bon- 
net, like those worn by Quakeresses. 

Pokegama, in Wisconsin, a township of Douglas co.; 
pop. abt. 500. 

Pok’er, n. He who or that which pokes. — An iron in- 
strument used in poking or stirring a fire. 

(Naut.) An instrument employed in driving hoops on 
masts. 

Poker, n. A game nt cards played in the U. States. 

Pok’er, n. (Dun. pokker, the devil.) A bugbear; a hob- 
goblin, (Vulgar.) 

Poker Flat, or Pocker Fiar, in California, a village 
of Sierra co., abt. 60 m. N. E. of Marysville, 

Po'kono, in Pennsylvania, a creek flowing into Brod- 
head's Creek from Monroe co. 

—A township of Monroe co.; pop. aht. 1,400. A 

Po’kono Mountain, or [ich Kyon, in Pennsylva- 
nic, a spur of the Alleghanies in Carbon aud Monroe cos. 

Pok’erish, a. Calculated to awaken fear; abounding 
in terrifying influences or objects. (American.) 

Pok’er-picture, n. Asort of picture made by drawing 
a heated poker over the surface of white-wood, deal, &c. 

Poke’-weed, n. ( Bot.) See PHYTOLACCACE®. 

Pok ink. a. Drudging; servile; also, prying. 

Pok’ing-stick, u. A steel rod formerly used in ad- 
justing the plaits of rnffs. 

Pok’y, a. Stupid; dull; inane; spiritless. 

Polac’ca, Pola'ere, n. [Fr. polaque; Sp. polacra; 
It. polacca.) (Naut.) A merchant-vessel used in the 
Mediterranean, having three pole-masts, without tops, 
caps, or cross-trees, with a bowsprit of one piece. 

(Mus.) See POLONAISE. 

Poland. [Fr. Pologne.) Once a large and important 
kingdom situated in the N. E. of Europe, but now ex- 
punged from all maps as an independent country. P. 
was bounded on the N. by the Baltic, S. by Wallachia, 
Moldavia, and Hungary, W. by Germany, and E. by 
Russia. P. was the most level country in Europe, tlre 
Carpathian mountains on the S. and W., as n boundary 
from Hungary, being the only mountain-range of any 
height in the kingdom. The rivers of chief note are 
the Vistula, Bux, Niemen, Dwina, Dueiper, and Dneister, 
either flowing into the Baltic or the Euxine. The prin- 
cipal mineral products are iron, lead, gold, and silver, 
with salt, which last, from the abundance of the yield, 
and the size and richness of the mines, was considered 
as the natural wealth of the country. The climate of 
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P. is extremely cold, humid, and unhealthy; the soil 
generally fertile, for though agriculture was nlwaye 
neglected, the yield of corn was enormons. Cattle and 
wheat are still the chief ugricultural products, P. was 
anciently divided into twelve provinces, each of which 
being governed by a chief, called a Pulutine. The 
Poles were originally a tribe of Vandals, whose history 
is quite unknown before the sixth century, About 
the year 750, the people, oppressed by their petty 
chiels, were resolved to shake off the tyranny of their 
rulers, and elected a chief magistrate to govern them, 
under the title of Duke. This state of things endured 
till the year 999, when the reigning duke, Boleslass, 
having made himself illustrious by his conquests and 
military genius, was dignified with the title of king by 
Otho ILL, Emperor of Germany, from which time the 
title became established in E; and, though the crown 
wus elective, it often continued in the same family for 
many years, passing from father toson. From the 13th 
century, the Poles became the most warlike nation in 
Europe, and from the time when the ‘Turks first crossed 
the Hellespont and settled in Greece, P. was denominated 
the shield of Eastern Europe. In 1674, John Sobieski 
was advanced to the kingly dignity, and under him the 
Polish arms acquired a glory that eclipsed all other na- 
tions of that age. Sobieski formed a league with the 
Emperor Leopold, and when that monarch had been 
defeated, and his capital on the point of falling into 
the hands of the Turks, Sobieski advanced to Vienna, 
raised the siege, and, deleating the invaders, drove them 
back in rout to Constantinople. The war of succession 
that succeeded, between Charles XII. of Sweden and 
Frederic Augustus of Saxony, almost ruined the king- 
dom, and hastened its fatal end. Count Poniatowski, 
who, in 1764, was elected to the throne by the nume 
of Stanislaus Augustus, was the last king of Poland. 
Under this unfortunate sovereign, the country became 
the theatre of a long and devastating war; the cities 
were pillaged, the country deluged by hosts of Cos- 

ks and brutal Muscovite soldiery, and F. in the end 
divided between Catherine of Russia, Joseph II., empe- 
ror of Germany, and Frederic of Prussia. This shame- 
ful partition of an ancient nation, which drove Stanis- 
laus in exile to France, was perpetrated in 1772. In 
1795, a further dismemberment was effected between the 
three great powers, and the whole of P. absorbed, ex- 
cept the ancient city of Cracow, with a few miles of ad- 
jacent country, which, elected into a free and indepen- 
dent state, was left to point to future ages where the 
once warlike nation of P. stood on the physical map of 
Europe. Of the three spoilers of J., Russia possesses 
the largest share of territory and population. Freqnent 
insurrections have occurred. In 830, n revolution took 
place, but ended in the surrender of Warsaw and the 
dispersion of the Poles. In 1832, what remained of P, 
was declared a part of the Russian empire. In 1846, an 
attempt was made at Cracow to recover independence, 
but it ended in the subjugation of the last remnant of 
the country, which was annexed to Austrian. In 1863, 
the Polish people, under the leadership of Langiewicz, 
made another abortive attempt to free their country from 
the Russian yoke. In 1864, the Russian govt. issned an 
ukase relieving the Polish peasantry from the oppres- 
sive demands exacted by the land-proprietors, and the 
country has, from that time to the present, remained 
tranquil 

Po'land, (Kingdom of.)a part of Russian Poland, 
constituted a kingdom in 1862, under the grand-dnke 
Constantine as viceroy, comprising the chief part of that 
which, from 1507 to 1813, formed the dnchy of Warsaw. 
It consists of the central provinces of Poland, bounded 
all along its frontier by the respective acquisitions of 
Russin. Austria, and Prussia. Zùlitical Dirtsions, These 
comprise six governments — Warsaw, Radom, Lublin, 
Plock, Augustowa, and the city of Warsaw. Area, 
40,290 sq. m. Desc, A vast plain covered with exten- 
sive forests, and well watered. Zrod. Rye. buckwheat, 
oats, barley, hemp, flax, and tobacco. Min. Bog-iron, 
zinc, copper, coal, and salt. The commerce of the eoun- 
tryis mostly in the hands of the Jews. Php. in 1881 
6.740.814. Lat. bet. 500 4“ and 55° t/ N., Lon. Let. 17° 40 
and 24° 18“ E. See GALICIA. 

Poland, in und, a post-village of Clay co., abt. 25 
m. E. of Terre Haute. 

Poland, in Kansas, a village of Chase co., abt. 27 m. W. 
of Emporia, 

Poland, in Maine, a post-township of Androscoggin 
co.; pop. abt. 3,200. 

Poland, in New York, a township of Chautanqua co.: 
pop. about 1,418. It contains the post- village of Poland 
Centre, abt. 20 m. S. S. E. of Maysville. 

A post village of Herkimer co., abt. 15 m. N. E. of Utica. 

Poland, in Ohio, a post-village and township of Maho» 
ning co., abt. 174 m. N. k. of Columbus; pop. abt. 3.000. 

Poland, in Wisconsin, a village of Washington co., abt. 
28 m. W.N.W. of Milwaukee. 

Po'lander, n. (Geog.) A Pole; a native or inhabitant 
of Poland. 

Polar. a. [Fr. polaire;-L. Lat. polaris, from polos = 
Gr. palos, a pivot or hinge on which anything turne.] 
Pertaining, or having reference to the pole or the poles 
of the eurth, or of the world, or to the poles of artificial 
globes; situated near one of the poles: proceeding from 
one of the regions near the poles; as, polar winds, the 
polar regions, polar seas. — Pertaining or relating to the 
Magnetic pole, or to the point to which the magnetic 
needle is directed. 

(Geom.) Belonging to, reckoned from, or possessing, 
a common radiating point: as, polar codrdinates. 

Polar avis. that axis of an astronomical instrument, 
as an equatorial, which is parallel to the earth's axis- 
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Polar bear. (Zodl.) See Bear. 

Polar cis cles. (Astron, and Geog.) See Arctic and 
ANTARCTIC CIRCLES. 

Polar cotrdinates, (Math.) Cobrdinutes consisting 
of a radius rector and its angle of inclination to another 
line, or a line und plane. — Polar dial, a dial having its 
plane parallel to the earth’s axis. — Polar distance. See 
Murak CIRCLE. 

Polar currents. (Geog.) Great ocean currents wbich 
flow continnally from the polar regions towards the 
equator, caused by the evaporation in the tropical re- 
gions, and by the flowing off of the warmer or surface 
currents, The ice, with the waters in contact with it, 
being of less specific gravity than that below the sur- 
fuce, the former, as it accumulates, is driven towards 
the eqnator by the earth’s diurnal motion, in the most 
direct channel. The current from the Arctic circle 
flows in two channels, one descending along the coast 
of Greenland, and the other coming down through 
Davis’ Strait along the coast of Labrador. They unite 
at the mouth of the straits, and flow in one current 8. 
along the coast of Newfoundland until it meets the 
Gulf Stream, with which, however, it does not coalesce, 
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a square measure of 3044 square yards. — An instru- 
ment for meusuring. 


Under bare poles. (Naut.) Having all the sails in 


and furled, said of a ship; as, to scud under bare poles.) 


—v.a. To furnish with poles tur support or inclosure ; us, 
to pole hops. — To bear, curry, or convey on poles; as, 
to pole straw into u loft. — To impel by poles, as a boat; 
to push forward by the help of poles. 

Pole, n. (Fr. pole; It. polo; Lat. polus = Gr. polas, a 
pivot or hinge on which anything turns.) ( Physics.) 
A pivot or axis on which anything turns, particularly, 
the axis of the sphere, — Oue of the extremities of the 
axis on which the celestial sphere revolves. — One of the 


extremities of the earth’s axis; as, the North or South 


Pole. 

(Astron.) The star which is vertical to the North 
Pole of the earth, See POLE-STAR. 

(Magnetism.) One of the two points in a magnet, &., 
in which polar force is manifested ; a point of maximum 
intensity of a force which has polarity; as, the poles of 
a battery. See Maonet. 

—Poetically, that part of the heavens about the pole; 
hence, the firmament; the sky. 


but continues its course as an under-current westward, 
along the American contivent, as has been proved b 
the observations of Lieuts. Maury and Walsh of the U. 
S. navy, and other experienced navigutors. 

Polar equation of a line or surface, un equation which 
demonstrates the relation between the polar coördi- 
nates of every point of the line. 

Polar projection, the projection of a portion of the 
surface of a sphere on the plane of one of the polar 
circles, the eye, or point of projection, being at the cen- 
tre of the sphere. 

Polarchy, n. Same as Potyarcay, g. v. 

Polar'ie. a. Same as POLAR (k.) 

Polarimeter. n. (Optics.) e as POLARISCOPE, q. v. 

Polarim'etry. n. [Eng. polar, and Gr. metron, meas- 
ure.] Act, art, or process of measuring the polarization 
of light. 

Polaris, n. [Lat.] alge The pole-star. 

Polar'iscope, n. [Eng. polar, and Gr. skopein, to 
view.] (OUpacs.) An instrument consisting ofa polar- 
izer and an analyzer, employed in the polarization of 
light, and in the analyzation of its properties. 

Polaris‘tic, a. Belonging to or displaying poles; 
sessing a polar arrangement or disposition ; proceeding 
from, or bearing upon, the presence of poles or polar 
characteristics ; as, polaristic attraction or repulsion. 

Polarity, n. [Fr. polarité.] (Phys.) Property of 
pointing towards the poles of the earth, as that pos- 
sessed by n magnet; property in certain bodies which 
canses them to point to given poles. 

Po larizable, a. Susceptible of polarization. 

Polariza’‘tion, n. [Fr. polarisation.) The act of giv- 
ing polarity to a body; state of being polarized, or of 
having polarity. 

P.of light. See Liant. 

Po'larize, v.a. [Fr polariser.] To communicate polar- 
ity or polurization to. 

Polarizer, n. That which polarizes. 

Po'lar Regions, the zones which encompass the 
North aud South Poles within the Arctic and Antarctic 
circles, 

Po lary, a. Having a tendency or direction to a pole. (n.) 

Pol-de-Léon, (St. a town of France, dept. of Fiuvis- 
terre, 10 m. N. W. of Morlaix ; pop. 6,704. 

Polder, n. [b. and Low der.] In Belgium and the 
Netherlands, a term applied to a tract of low land re- 
claimed and embanked from the sea; also a tract of 
marshy or feuny land, 

Pold’way, n. A sort of coarse sacking resembling 
guminy-cloth, and nsed for coal-bags, &c. 

Pole, RAL, Cardinal, an eminent statesman, and 
archbishop of Canterbury in the reign of Queen Mary, 
was descended from the blood-royal of England, and h. 
at Stourton Castle, in Staffordshire, in 1500. He was 
educated at Sheen Monastery and Magdalen College, 
Oxford; and after obtaining preferment in the church, 
went to Italy, where he long resided. During his resi- 
dence there he became the friend of Bembo, Contarini, 
Carnffa, and Aloysius Priuli, the last named becoming 
his constant companion, On his return to England he 
opposed the divorce of Henry VIII. from Catherine of 
Aragon in such earnest terms, that the king drove him 
from his presence, and never saw him more. He again 
left England, was made a cardinal in Dec., 1536, and 
had the offer of the popedom on the death of Paul III. 
After he had left England Henry put to death his 
mother, and other members of his family, for corre- 
sponding with him. He fonnd protection at Rome, was 


employed as nuncio, and was named president of the 
Council of Trent. When Mary ascended the throne, P. 
returned to England as legate, in which capacity he ab- 
solved the parliament from their sin of heresy, and 
reconciled the nation to the Holy See. The very day 
after the burning of Cranmer, the cardinal was conse- 
erated archbishop of Canterbury; soon after which he 
was elected chancellor of both universities, survived the 
queen but one day, aud D. Nov. 18, 1558. He was buried 
in Canterbury Cathedral, but his tomb has long lain 
neglected and scarcely distinguishable. 

Pole, n. A. S. pal, pol, pil; Ger. pfahl; Lat. palus, a 
pale, stake] A long staff, or lengthy slender piece of 
wood like the stem of n small tree divested of its 
branches; — used with varions applications; as, a tall 
piece of timber erected in a perpendicular position, as, u 
May-pole, a liberty-pole, a hop-pole, a bean-pole, Ac. — 
A carriage-polz; that is, a horizontal pole separating 
two araaght or carriage horses attached to a vehicle. — 
A rod; a perch ; a measure of length of 57 vards; also, 


„Were I so tall to reach the pole. Pope. 

Pole of maximum cold, one of the points on the ter- 
restrial sphere, where the mean annual temperature is 
lowest, as compared with that of all other places around 
it. — Piles of the earth, or terrestrial poles. (Geng.) The 

two opposite points on the earth's surface, forming the 
extremities of its axis.— Poles of the heavens, or celestial 
ples, the two opposite extremities in the celestial 
sphere, coincident with the earth’s axis, and around 
which the heavens appear to revolve. 

Pole, n. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of Poland; a 
Polander. 

Pole’-axe,n. See BATTLE-AXE. 

Pole’cat, n. [Supposed an abbreviation of Polish cat.) 
(Zoél.) A sub-genus of quadrupeds in the family Mus- 
telide. The P., Putorius vulgaris, or Putorius alpinus, 
is common to all parts of Europe, and is extremely 
destructive to 
poultry, and re- 
garded as the 
most voracious 
and insatiable 
of all the wea- 
sel tribe, being 

enerally 

nown under 
the names of 
the Foumart, 
Fitchew, and Fitchet. Its great peculiarity is the pos- 
session of a series of small glands near the viscus, which 
secrete an intensely acrid ammonincal fluid, which the 
animal has the power of voiding when pursued or under 
danger of its life, and which, from its intensely offensive 
odor, no dog, beast, or man can pass without such a de- 
lay as will allow time for the escape of the animal. 

Pole’-evil, n. (Furriery.) See POLL-EVIL. 

Pole’-lathe, n. A simple form of lathe, worked by a 
cord attached to the treadle, and connecting with an 
oscillating pole above. 

Pole’-mast, n. (Naut.) A mast made of a single 
tree or spar, as distinguished from one consisting of 
several pieces. 

Polem‘ic, Polem/‘ical, a. [Fr. polémique; Gr. 
polemikos. Militaut; controversial; disputative; in- 
tended to maintain an opinion or system in opposition 
to others; ns, a emic book or treatise, polemic di- 
vinity. — Engaged in supporting an opinion, argument, 
or system by controversy ; given to disputation; as, a 
polemical writer. 

Polem'ie, Polem'ieist. „. A disputant; a contro- 
versialist ; one who seeks to controvert the opinion or 
system advocated by another. 

Polemi’cally, adv. With controversy, disputation, 
or contention, 

Polem ‘ics, n. sing. Contest or controversy, especially 
in matters of religious doctrine. 

Polem'ist, n. A polemic. (n.) 

Polemonia'ecere, ». pl. (Bot.) The Phlox family, 
an order of plants, alliance Solanales. Diac. 5 free stu- 
mens, axile placentæ, and straight plano-convex cotyl- 
edons.— They are herbs with opposite or alternate 
leaves. Calyx 5-parted, persistent, and generally regu- 
Jar. Corolla 5-lobed, with contorted, or occasionally 
imbricated estivation. Stamens alternate with the seg- 
ments of the corolla; pollen usually of a blue color. 
Ovary 3-celled ; styled 1; stigma trifid. Fruit capsular, 
3-celled, 3-valved, Seeds few or many; embryo straight, 
in the axis of copious horny albumen. There are 17 
genera, comprising 104 species. They abound in the 
temperate parts of North and South America, Many 
species ure cultivated in gardens on account of the pret- 
tiness of their flowers, 

Pole’monium, „. The genus Pntox. t v. 

Polem'oscope, n. [Fr., n field-glass, from Gr. pole- 
mos, war, and skopein, to view.] (Optics.) An obliqne 
perspective glass contrived for seeing objects askant to 
the eye; — sometimes, also, termed diagonal or side 
opera-glass. 

Polen ta, u. [It., from Lat. polenta, peeled barley.) 
(Cookery.) An Italian pudding made of Indian meal. 
An: Eranog, a pudding made of chestnut-meal boiled in 
milk. 

PolVer, n. One who poles, 

Pole’-star, n. (Astron.) The star towards which 
either end of its axis of rotation bappens to be directed 
at any particular epoch. Thus the earth's axis, pro- 
longed at the present time towards the north, passes 
by a star in the constellation Ursa Minor, which is 
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Fig. 2135. — POLECAT. 
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thence called the Pole-star, or Polaris. Similarly, the 
axis prolonged southwards passes through the constel- 
lation of the Nouthern Cross. 

—By analogy, that which serves as a beacon, guide, or 
director. 

| Polianite, 
Manganese. 

Policas’tro, a town of S. Italy, prov. of Calabria Ul- 
teriore II. 19 m. W. N. W. of Cotrone; pop 4,500. 

Policastro, « sexport-town of S. Italy, prov. of Prin- 
cipato Citeriore, on the Gulf of Policastro, 22 m. S of 

| __ Diano; pp 7,000 

| Polite, (-/és,) n. (Fr., from Gr. politeia, civil polity, a 
state, from polités, a citizen, trom polis, a city.] The 
government of n city or town: the administration of 
the laws and regulations of a city or incorporated town 
or borough. — The internal regulation and government 
of a kingdom or state. 

—A body of civil officers, organized for the preservation 
of public order, and tor enforcing the laws applying to 
the health and sunitary condition of a community. 

Police-constable or officrr, a functionary intrusted with 
the execution of the police regulations of a city or conn- 
ty; a policeman. — olice-inspector, a superior police- 
officer. — Police-jury, in Louisiana, a body of officers, 
who collectively exercise jurisdiction in certain cases 
of police, us levying taxes and the like. ( Webster.) — 
Police - magistrate, a judicial law-officer who presides 
over a police-court. — Police-sergeant, a superior police 
officer. — Jvlice-station, the place where the police as- 
semble and report for duty, and to which prisoners are 
temporarily taken for detention previous to their com- 
mittal or discharge. 


Policeman, (-lés-)n.; pl. POLICEMEN. A police-constable, 

ree (-lish-,) a. Pertaining or relating to the po- 
ice. (u.) 

Policy, n. [Fr. police: Gr. politeia.) Tho art or man- 
ner of governing a city, state, or nation; or that sys- 
tem of measures which the sovereign or ruler of a coun- 
try adopts and pursues, as best adapted to the interests 
of the nation; the course or management of public af- 
fairs, with respect either to foreign affiuirs or to internal 
arrangement or management, with regard to the na- 
tional prosperity.— Hence, the system of management 
or administrative method of any nation, community, or 
institution. — Prudence or wisdom in rulers or indi- 
viduals in the management of public or private con- 
cerns; — hence, worldly wisdom; cunning; stratagem. 
— Dexterity of management or administrative powers. 
— In Scotland, the pleasure-grounds on a gentleman's 
demesne. 

—n. Sp. poliza ; It. polizza, a bill or schedule, corrupted 
from Lat. pl. polyptycha, registers, account-books, from 
Gr. polys, many, and ptyx, ptychos, a fold.) A warrant 
or voucher for money in the public funds, 

(Law.) The writing or instrument by which a con- 
tract of indemnity is effected between the insurer and the 
insured ; as, a policy of life insurance, a policy of marine 
insurance. 

Interest policy, a policy bearing on the face of it a 
declaration that the assured possesses a real, bona fide 
interest in the matter assured.— Fioating policy, a 
policy of insurance extending over an indefinite time, 
and applicable to various risks and interests. — Wager 
policy, a policy bearing on the face of it a proof that the 
contract embodied therein is found on an ideal risk 
without insured interest to the insurer. — A policy is 
said to be ralued when the agreed valne of the interest 
involved is declared on the face of it; open, when the 
value of the interest ia not so declared. 

Poli’ey-book, n. A book kept in an insurance office 
for the registry of policies granted. 

Policy-holder, n. One to whom a policy of in- 
surance is granted. 

Polignano, ( pol-cen-ya'no,) a town of S. Italy, prov. 
of Terra di Bari, 26 m. E S. E of Buri: pop. 4,500. 

Poligny, ( po-leen'yr,) a town of France, dept. of Jura, 
13 m N. E. of Lons-le-Saulnier; pop. 6,000. 

Pol'ing, n. Act of poling; as, the poling of hops, beans, 
&c.—Act of impelling with a pole; as, the poling of u 
boat.—One of the planks, boards, or stakes nsed to up- 
hold the earth while excavating, tunnelling, &c. 

(Gardening.) Act or progress of freeing the walks 
from worm-casts by means of long poles. 

Polish, (pdl'ish,)n_ [From Pole.) (Geog.) Pertaining 
or relating to Poland or its people. 

Polish, (pdl'ish,) v. a. (imp. and pp. PoLisHEn ( pol- 
isht.) [Fr. polir, polissant, from Lat. polio, to smooth, 
furbish.) To make smooth and glossy, usually by fric- 
tion; as, to polish marble, metals, &c.— To refine; to 
wear off rudeness, rusticity, or roughness of manners; 
to make refined, elegant. and polite ; as, polished life. 

—v.n. To become smooth; to receive a gloss; to take a 
smooth and glossy surface. 

—n. A smooth, glossy surface produced by burnishing or 
friction ; as, to give boots a bright polish —Refinement ; 
politeness ; elegance of manners. 

Polishable, a. Susceptible of polish. 

Polishedness, (tn.) n Stute of being pol- 
ished, or of being refined and elegant. 

Polisher, n. The person who, or instrument or sub- 
stance which, polishes. 

| PoVishing-iron, n. 

| Pol ishing-slate, n. A hone; a whetstone. 

Pol ishing-snake,n. A lithographer’s toul 

| Polisti’na, u town of 8. Italy, prov. of Calabria Ulte- 

riqte L, 13 m. H. N. E. of Palmi ; pep. 6.000. 

Polite’, a. [Lat. politus, from polio, to polish.) Pol- 
ished in manners; having elegance or refinement of 
deportment; courteous; complaisant; urbane; well- 
bred; civil. 


n. (Min.) A crystallized peroxide of 


A smoothing-iron; a flat-iron. 
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Polite’ly, adv. With elegance of manners; cour- 
teously; genteelly. 

Polite’ness, n. Quality of being polite: polish or 
elegance of manners or deportment; gentility ; good- 
breeding; urbanity; ease and gracefulness of manners, 
combined with attention to the convenience of others; 
refinement; complaisance; courtesy; obliging attentions. 

Wit is by politeness keenest set.” — Young. 

Politesse, (tes,) n. [Fr.] Politeness; good-breeding. 

Politic, a. [Fr. politique; Lat. politicus.) Of, or be- 
longing to citizens: political; as, the body politic. — 
Belonging, or having reference to, or promoting u policy, 
particularly, a national policy; well-devised ; adapted 
to its end, right or wrong; — said of measures; 
politic step, a politic echeme.— Wise, prudent, und Saga- 
cious in devising and pursuing measures adupted to 
promote the public welmre; ingenious in originating, 
or promoting, or carrying out any scheme of national 
or personal aggrandizement, or in adapting means to 
the end, whether good or evil; — said of persons; us, a 
politic statesman, n politic manner. 

Political, a. [Lat. politicus; Gr. politikos, from 
polités, a citizen.) Having a regular system of govern- 
ment. (R.)—Pertaining or relating to policy, or to civil 
government and its administration; pertaining to a 
nut ion or state, or to nations and states, as distinguished 
from civil or municipal bodies; as,a political writer, a 
political measure, a political economy, the political state 
of Europe, &c.—Public ; treating of politics or govern- 
ment; derived from office or connection with govern- 
ment; us. political power, a political character, 

Political aritimesic, the art of ratiocination by statis- 
tics; application of figures to political economy. 

Political ecomomy, that department of social philosophy 
which treats of the sources and methods of application 
of national wealth and prosperity. See PHILOSOPHY, 

Political geography, that department of geography 
which treats of the various countries of the eurth, or 
the different nations into which they are divided, aud 


recounts and illustrates their moral and social status, | 


and their political constitution. 

Polit‘icalism, n. Party spirit in political affairs. 

Politically, adv. In a political manner; with re- 
lation to the government of a nation or state; having 
relation to politics. 

Polit’‘icaster, n. A sucking statesman; a petty 
politician; an empiric in political matters. (n.) 

Politician, (-tish'an.) n. (Fr. polificien.] One versed 
in politics, or in the science of government and the art 
of governing; one devoted to political matters.— A 
schemer; a man of artful designs and deep contriv- 
ances. (R.) 

Polit'icist, (-sist,)n. A publicist; a political writer. (x.) 

Pol'itiely, adv. Ina political manner; sagaciously ; 
artfully; diplomatically. 

Polities, n. sing. [Fr. politique, from Gr. hë politikë, 
from politikos.] In its widest acceptation, is both the 
science and the art of government, or the sclence whose 
object is the regulation of man in all his relations as the 
member of a state, and the application of this science ; 
but it is more commonly used to signify the course pur- 
sued by the government of a conntry, particularly in its 
relations with foreign states. (See DIPLOMACY.) As a 
state is a body of men united together for mutual bene- 
fit, and the better to carry out the ends of life, politics | 
extends to the various means by which these purposes | 
are effected, and includes whatever is the subject of posi- 
tive laws. It includes the various branches of inter- 
national law. constitutional law, political economy, di- 
plomacy, police, &c. The political sciences are usually 
divided into the abstract, or purely philosophical, and 
the historical and practical. 

Polity. n. [Gr. poliieia.] Policy; the form or con- 
stitution of civil government of a nation or state; the 
constitution or general fundamental principles of govt. 
of any class of citizens, considered in an appropriate 
character, or as a subordinate state; as, ecclesiastical 

Mit y. 
Y Nore. Policy and polity were originally of identical 
meaning. Among the moderns, however, the term 
policy is applied to the administration of political affairs; 
politu to the structure, form, or basis of government.) 

Poliz’zi, a town of Italy, in Sicily, 18 m. S. E. of Paler- 
mo; pop. 6,000, 

Polk, James Knox, an American statesman, and 11th 
President of the U. States, B. in Mecklenburg co., N. C.. 
in 1795. After graduating at the University of North 
Carolina, P. studied law, and was admitted to the bar in 
1820. In 1825, he entered 
Congress as a Democrat, 
and speedily became one 
of the foremost adversa- 
rier of the government of 
J. Q. Adams, and, sub- 
sequently, a warm sup- 
porter of that of General 
Jackson. In 1835, P. was 


as, a 
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Polk, in Arkansas, a W. co., adjoining the Indian Ter- 
ritory ; area, I, 150 sq. m. Rivers. Washita River, Su- 
line and Cosselose creeks, and Rolling Fork of North 
Little River. Surface, much diversified ; soil, fertile, and 
adapted to the production of wheat, Indian corn, &c. 
Min, Iron, lead, and silver are said to be found in some 
parts. Cup. Dallas. Pup. abt. 4.500. — A township of 
Arkansas co.; pop, abt. 400. — A township of Dallas co.; 
pop. abt. 500. — A township of Montgomery co.; per: 
abt. 260,— A township of Newton co.; pop. abt. 176. 

| Polk, in Georgia, a N.W. co., adjoining Alabama; area, 

abt. 350 sq. m. Rivers. Euharlee Creek and numerous 

smaller streams, Surfuce, diversified ; svtl, fertile. Cup. 

Cedar Town. Pop. abt. 7,000. 

| Polk, in Indiana, a township of Huntingdon co.; pop. 

abt. 1,400. — A township of Marshall co.; pop. abt. 1,500. 

—A township of Monrve co.; pop. abt. 1, 100. — A town- 

ship of Washington co.; pop. abt. 1,400. 

| Polk in Jowa, n central co. ; area, abt. 576 sq. m. Riv- 

ers. Des Moines, Skunk, Raccoon, North, South, and 
Middle rivers. Surface, generally level; soil, extremely 
fertile. Cap. Des Moines, which is also the seat of the 

State government. 
Benton county.—A township of Bremer county.—A 
township of Jefferson county.—A_ village of Lucas 
county, about 110 miles SW. by W. of Iowa City —A 
village of Mahaska county, about eighty-five miles 
W.S W. of Towa City.—A township of Marion county 
—A township of Taylor county—A township of 
Wapello co. 

Polk, in Minnesota, a N. W. co., adjoining Dakota; area, 
ubt. 6,500 sq.m. Rivers. Red River of the North. Red 
Lake, Clear Water, and Wild Rice rivers, besides many 
smaller streams, and almost innumerable lakes, the 
largest of which latter is Red Lake (35 m. long) on the 
N. border of the co. Surface, nearly level; soil, in the 
vicinity of the streams very fertile. Cap. Douglas. (?) 
Pop. (1880) 11.247. 

| Polk, in Missouri, a S. W. central co. ; area, abt. 625 sq. 
m. Rivers. Pomme de Terre River, East Fork of Sac 
River, and Lindley's Creek. Surface, level or gently 
undulating: soil, fertile. Min. Iron and lead, and also 
numerous springs of limewater. Cup. Bolivar. Pop. 
(1880) 15.745. 

Polk, in N. Curolina, a S. W. co., adjoining S. Carolina; 
area, abt. 300 sq.m. Rivers. Green and North Pacolet 
rivers. Surface, hilly; soil, in some parts fertile. Cap. 
Columbus. 

Polk, in Ohio, a post-village of Ashland co., abt. 25 m. 
N.E. of Mansfield. 

—A township of Crawford co.; pop. abt. 4,000. 

Polk, in Oregon, a N. W. co.; area, abt. 750 sq. m. Riv- 
ers. Willamette, Rickreal. and Luckamute rivers, and 
South Fork of Yam Hill River. Surface, much diver- 
sified; soil, moderately fertile, and well adapted to graz- 
ing. Cap. Dallas, 

Polk, in Pennsylvania, a township of Monroe co. ; pop. 
abt. 1,200. 

Polk, in Tennesser, an extreme S. E. co., adjoining N. 
Carolina on the E., und Georgia on the S.; area, abt. 400 
sq.m. Rivers. Hiawassee and Amoee rivers. Surface, 
mountainous: soil, in some parts fertile. Min. Copper 
in considerable deposits have been discovered. Cup. 
Benton. 

Polk, in Teras, an E. co.; area, abt. 1,200 sq. m. Rivers. 
Trinity and Big Sandy rivers, and East Fork of San Ja- 
cinto River. Surface, nearly level; soil, generally very 
fertile. (up. Livingston. 

Polk, in Wisconsin, a N. W. co., adjoining Minnesota; 
area, abt. 850 sq. m.” Rivers. St. Croix and Apple rivers. 
Surface, hilly and broken: soil, moderately fertile. 
Capital. Osceola Mills —A township of Wasbingtor 


co. 

Polka, n. [Bohem. pulka, half.] ( Dancing.) A modern 
dance of Polish origin, resembling the mazourka, aud 
danced by two persons;—also,the air played to the dance. 

Pol'ka-jacket, n. A close knitted jacket worn by 
females, 

Polk City, in Jowa, a post-village of Polk co., abt. 16 
m. N. by W. of Des Moines. 

Polkton; in Michigan, a township of Ottowa co. ; pop. 
abt. 1,800. 

| Polk’ville, in Alabama, a village of Benton co., abt. 
15 m. S. W. of Jacksonville. 

Polkville, in New Jersey, a 
co., abt. 10 m. N. by E. of Belvic 

Polk ville. in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Colum- 
bia co., abt. 18 m. N. of Bloomsburg. 

| Poll, (pòl,) n. (Du. bol, a ball, the hend; Ger. bolle; al- 
lied to ball and .] The head, or the back part of 
the head. — A registry of heads, that is, of persons. — 
The entry of the names of electors who vote for civil 
officers :—hence, an election of civil officers, or the place 
of election; us, our candidate headed the poll. — A fish. 
See PoLLARD. 

—v.a. To cut off. as the hair of the head: to clip; to lop; 
to shear closely; to mow; as, to poll the boughs of a 


posr:viltage of Warren 
jer 


elected speaker, und re- 
elected in 1837, presiding 
over the House for five 
sessions. In 1839 he was 
chosen governor of Ten- 
nessee, und. in 1844, elect- 
ed to the Presidency of 
the Republic. His ten- 
ure of office wns characterized by the active prosecu- 
tion of war against Mexico, and the eventual cession 
of New Mexico and Upper California to the U. States; 
the settlement of the Oregon boundary question, and 
the enactment of the tariff of 1846. Retiring from office 
March 4, 1849, he died three months afterward. 
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tree; to poll n sheep, to poll grass. — To take, as a list 
or register of heads or persons. — To enter, as names 
in a list, for taxation, — To insert into a number. as a 
voter. — To receive or give, us votes; to bring to the 
poll; as, he polled a majority of votes, 
(Law.) To cut in a straight line without indenta- 
tion; as, a polled deed, 
| In poll a jury, to make an individual examination of 
| each member of a jury as to his ugreement in a verdict 
which has been given by them collectively. 
|Poll, n. A nickname for a parrot. 
—{Gr. oi polloi, the many.) At Cambridge University, 
England, a student who does not compete for honors, 
but is satisfied to obtain a degree merely. 
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Pnp. (1880) 42,295 — A township of 
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Pol'la, a town of 8. Italy, prov. of Principato Citeriore, 
on the Tanagro, 10 m. NN. W. of Sals Manuf. Silk 
thread, woollen cloth, and caps. Pop. 5,000. 

Pollack, n (Zoöl.) See MERLANGUS. 

Pollard, n. [From poll.) A tree thut is polled, or that 
has its top lopped off that it may throw out branches; 
as, a pollard-oak.—A clipped coin; — hence, u spurious 
piece of money.— The chub-fish, or poll.—A mixture of 
bran and meal, used as food for cattle.—A stag that has 
cast his horns. 

Dr. a. To poll; to lop the tops off, as trees. 

Poll’-book, n. A register containing the names of 
citizens entitled to exercise the voting franchise. 

Poll’-clerk, n. A person who registers the numes of 
voters at elections, when they appear to deliver their vote. 

| Polled, (vs,) p. a. Cropped; clipped ; shorn; lopped, 
as trees; brought to the poll, as votes; having cust the 
horns, as a stag ;— hence, without horns; as, polled 
cattle. 

Pollen, n. [tat A fine bran or flower. 

(Bot.) The fertilizing powder contained in the an- 
ther. When mature, each pollen-grain is a cellular 
body, having two membranous coverings, —an internal 
or intine, and an external or extine. The intine is thin 
and transparent, and N great power of exten- 

i in different kinds of pollen. The ex- 
tine is n firm m ru ne, Which defines the figure of the 
pollen-grain and gives color to it; it is either smooth or 
covered with numerous projections, granules, points, 
minute hairs, or crested reticulations ; the color is gen- 
erally yellow, and the surface is often covered with a 
viscid or vily matter. Within these coverings a gran- 

d matter, called the fovilla, is contained ; 

8, Without doubt, the essential part of the 
pollen-grain. At the period of fecundation, or, iu other 
words, when the dehiscence of the anthers takes place, 
the pollen-grains are thrown upon the stigma, which 
has become moistened by a sticky juice. The effect of 
the moisture on the pollen-grain is very remarkable; 
the intine protrudes throngh one or more of the pores 
or slits of the extine, in the form of a delicate tule filled 
with the fovilla, and called the pollen-tube; this pen- 
etrates through the tissue of the stigma and the style to 
the ovules. This tube frequently attains the length of 
several inches. 

Pollen’‘arious, a. Consisting of meal or pollen. 

Pollenza, ( pol-lain'tha,) a town of the island of Ma- 
jorca, 28 m. N. E. of Palma. Manuf. Black woollen 
cloth. Pop. 6,500. 

Pollicitation, (-lis-i-ta’shun,) n. [From Lat. pollici- 
tari, to promise.) A promise; a voluntary engagement. 

Polliniferous, n. [Lat. pollen, and ferre, to bear.) 
Pollen-producing. 

Pol'linose, a. Besprent with a mealy powder some- 
what like the pollen of flowers, 

Pol liwig, Pol liwog.n. A vulgarism for a tadpole. 

Pollock’, in Pennsylvania, a township of Lawrence 
co: pop. abt. 2,600. 

Pol'lock-shaws’, a town of Scotland, co. of Renfrew, 
on the White Cart, 214g m. S. W. of Glasgow. Man 
Silk and cotton goods. Pop. 6,500. 

Pollute’, r.a. [Lat. poliuo, pollutum, to soil, to defile, 
from Gr. pé/os, clay. earth.] To dirty; to soil: to defile; 
to make foul or unclean.— To contaminate; to paint or 
affect with guilt: to defile morally ; to corrupt; to viti- 
ate; to infect or impair by mixture of ill, moral, or 
physical.— To make unclean or impure, in a legal or 
ceremonial sense, — To violate; to debauch; to abuse; 
—used in reference to the sexual organs. 

—a. Defiled; polluted: violated. 

Pollatedly, adv. In a state of pollution. 

Pollut'edness. n. State or quality of being polluted; 
pollution; defilement. 

Pollut'er. n. One who pollutes or profanes ; a defiler. 

Polluting, p.a. Defiling, or having a tendency to 
pollute. 

Pollutingly, adv. In a manner to pollute or corrupt. 

Pollution, (-li’shun,) n. (Fr., from Lat. pollutio.] 
Act of polluting; state of being polluted; defilement; 
uncleanness ; impurity.—Among the Jews, the state of 
being legally or ceremonially unclean, 

( Med.) Emission of semen without sexual intercourse. 

Pollux. (Myth.) A celebrated hero of the Grecian 
mythology, and twin brother of Castor, after whose 
death he implored Jupiter to render him immortal. 
His prayer could not be entirely granted, but Jupiter 
divided immortality between the brothers, each living 
and dying alternately. 

(Astron.) One of the twins forming the constellation 
Gemini. Also the name of a star of the second magni- 
tude in the same constellation. 

Min.) A bydrated silicate of alumina, potash, and 
a, remarkable for containing 34 per cent. of cæsium., 
It is a rare mineral. 

Polo. in Ilinois, a town of Ogle co., abt. 22 m. S. of 
Freeport; pop. abt. 3,500. 

Polo, Marco, the celebrated traveller of the 13th cent., 
was the son of a Venetian merchant, who, with his 
brother, had penetrated to the court of Kublai, the great 
khan of the Tartars. This prince, being highly enter- 
tained with their account of Enrope, made them his am- 
bassadors to the Pope; on which they travelled back to 
Rome, and, with two missionaries, once more visited 
Tartary, accompanied by the young Marco, who became 
a great favorite with the kahn. Having acquired the 
different dialects of Tartary, he was employed on vari- 
ous embassies; and after a residence of 17 years, all the 
three Venetians returned to their own country in 1296, 
with immense wealth. Marco afterwnrds served his 
country at sea against the Genoese, and, being taken 
prisoner, remained many years in confinement, the 
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tedium of which he beguiled by composing the hist 

of his Travis. Marco Polo relates many things whic 
appear incredible, but the general truthfulness of his 
nurrative has been established by succeeding travellers. 
An English translation of the Travels of Marco Polo was 
published by William Marsden, the orientalist, in 1817. 

Polonaise’, u. (ET from Polonais, Polish.] A robe 
worn by ladies of Polish origin. 

(Mus.) A Polish air anddance;— also called Polacca. 
The musical movement is of three crotchets in a bar, 
with the rhythmical cæsura on the last. 

Polonese’,n. The Polish language. 

—a. Belonging to Poland; Polish. 

Polo'ny, n. [A corruption of Bologna sausage.) A 
kind of seasoned sansage made of half-cooked meat. 

Polotzk’, or Polock, a town of Ruesian Poland, 
govt. of Vitebsk, at the junction of the Dwina and the 
Polota, 60 m. W.N.W. of Vitebsk ; pop. 11,000. 

Pol'ron, n. See PowLpron. 

Pol, (St.,) a town of France, dept. of Pas de Calais, 20 
m. W. N. W. of Arras; pop. 7,100. 

Polt. n. [Lat. putare, to beat.] A blow or stroke. 

Polta'va. or Pul'towa. a govt. of S. Russia, be- 
tween Lat, 48° 25’ and 51 6’ N., Lon. 30° 45’ and 36° 
40’ E., having N. Tchermjov, E. Kharkov, S. Ekateri- 
noslav, and W. the river Dnieper; area, 19,000 sq. m. 
The surface is level, and the soil fertile. Rivers. Vorskla, 
Piriol, and Sula. Prod. Corn, hemp, flax, red-pepper, 
tobacco, and fruits. Numerous cattle are reared, Manuf. 
Linen, woollen, and cotton fabrics, leather, and candles. 
Cap. Poltava. Pop. (1881) 2,235,766, 

Pottava, or PuLTowA, cap. of the above govt., on the 
Vorskla, 70 m. WS. W. of Kharkov; Lat. 49° 35’ 4” N., 
Lon. 34° 41° 15” E. Here the Swedes, under Charles XII., 
were defeated by the Russians, under Peter the Great, in 
1709. Pp. 31,346. 

Pol'ten, St..) a fortified town of Lower Austria, on 
the Frasen, 35 m. W. of Vienna, Manuf. Cotton goods, 
paper, glass, and earthenware, Pop. 6.000. 

Pol't in. n. A Prussian silver coin equivalent to about 
38 cents. 

Poltroon'. n. [Fr. and Sp. poltron ; It. poltrone, from 
poltro, dastardly, — poltrire, to be idle.] A lazy, idle, 
sluggish, useless fellow ; an arrant coward; a dastard ; 
a wretch without spirit or courage. 

—a. Buse; mean; low; vile; contemptible. 
Poltroonery. n. je poltronnerie.) Cowardice; 
want of manly spirit; eness of mind; dastardness. 
Poltroon'ish, a. Cowardly; characterized by base- 

ness or poltroonery. 

Pol'verine. n. [It. polverino, from Lat. pulvis, pul- 
veris.] Calcined vegetable ashes brought from the Le- 
vant, anıl used in the manufacture of glass. 

Poly, Po'ley. n. (B..) See TEUCRIUM. 

Poly. a prefix from the Gr. polys, used in many com- 
pound words, and denoting many; as in polygamy, a 
plurality of wives. 

Polyacous'tie, a. [Gr. polys, many, and akoustikos, 
acoustic.) Serving to multiply or magnify sound. 

En. An instrument to multiply sounds. 

Polyacous ties, n. sing. Art of multiplying or mag- 
nifying sounds. 

Polyadel'phous, a. [Gr. polys, many, and adelphos, 
a brother.] (B..) A term applied to flowers which 
have the stamens united into several distinct sets. 

Folan drin, n. [Gr. polys, and anér, andros, man, 
male.| (Bot.) The thirteenth class in the Linnwan 
system. It includes those plants the flowers of which 
have hypogynous stamens more than twenty in number. 

Polyan drx. n. (Gr. polyandria.] Plurality of hus- 
bands. See POLYGAMY. 

Polyun thes. n. [Or. polys, many, and anthos, flower.) 
(Bot.) A genus of plants, order Liliaceae. The most 
familiar species is the Tuberose, met with in our hot- 
houses, and prized on account of the fragrance of its 
flowers. It is a perennial, with bulb-tuberous stems, 
throwing up from the heart of leaves a tall flowering 
scape, which supports at top a short, many-flowered 
spike. of creamy-white, highly-fragrant flowers, the 
double forms of which are greatly prized. 

Polyan'thus, n. (Bot.) An umbellate-flowered va- 
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riety of Primrose (Primula vulgaris), cultivated in gar- 
dens for its variously-colored, gay-looking flowers. 
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Poly'archist, (-ark-,) n. An advocate or upholder of 
polyarchy. 

Poly'archy, n. [Gr. polys, many, and archos, rule.) A 
government by many persuns, of whatever order or class, 

Polyauto'graphy, n. [Or. polys, and Eug. auto- 
graphy.) Art or practice of multiplying copies of one’s 
own handwriting, or of manuscripts, by engraving on 
stone; — a particular species of lithography. 

Polybas’ie, a. [Gr. polys, many, and basis, base.] 
(Chem.) Combined with, or having several bases. 

Polyb’asite, n. (Min.) A sulphantimonite of silver, 
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Pol'ychromy, n. (Gr. polys, many, and chréma, 
color.) (Ancient Art.) Theart of coloring statuary to 
imitate nature; or particular bnildings, in harmonivus 
prismatic or compound tints. Both arts were practised 
by the nations of antiquity to a considerable extent, and 
from a very early period. 

Polyco'nle, a. (Gr. polys, many, and kénos, cone.} 
Pertaining to, or having mauy cones; as, a polycunic 
projection. 

Polycotyled'onons, a. Having many cotyledons, 
or more than two lobes, to the seed. 


in which part of the silver is replaced by copper, aud Polyeracy, (I,.) u. (Gr. polys, and kratein, to rule.) 


part of the antimony by arsenic. It occurs in short, 
tabular, six-sided prisms, which are striated parallel to 
their bases, opaque, and of an iron-black color by re- 
flected light, but cherry-red in thin slices when viewed 
by transmitted light. 

Poly’bius, the Greek historian, was B. at Megalopolis, 
probably about B.c. 204. He was the son of Lycortas, 
who succeeded Philopeemen as general of the Achæan 
League, and he profited both by the example and in- 
structions of Philopemen. In the funeral procession 
of the latter from Messene to Megalopolis, P. bore the 
urn containing the ashes of his friend. He was one of 
the thousand Achwans carried to Italy in 168, on the 
charge of not having assisted the Romans against 
Perseus. He lived in the house of Zmilius Paulus, and 
became the intimate friend of his son Scipio; returned 
with his fellow-exiles to Greece, in 151; accompanied 
Scipio to the siege of Carthage, whence he hastened 
back to Greece, and rendered such services as he could 
to his country, then conquered by the Romans. His 
great work is a general history of the affairs of Greece 
and Rome from h. C. 220 to B. c. 146, the epoch of the 
fall of Corinth, prefaced by a summary view of early 
Roman history. Five only of its forty books are now 
extant, with some fragments of the rest, but these are 
among the most important literary remaius of an- 
tiquity; for P. spared uo pains to ascertain facts, stud- 
ied and travelled extensively, had practical acquaint- 
ance, both with politics and war, and insight into the 
relations of things. His aim was didactic, and a large 
part of his history consists of disquisitions. He wrote 
several other works, but they have perished. He b. at 
the age of 82. 

Polycan’dro, an island of the Grecian Archipelago, 
16 m. E. of Milo; area, 20 sq.m. The surface is rugged, 
but produces corn, Pop. 2,000. 

Polycar’pous, a. (Bot.) Having several pistils in 
one flower; bearing flowers time after time. 

Poly’earp, (St.,) one of the apostolical fathers of the 
church, and a Christian martyr, who, according to 
tradition, was a disciple of the Apostle John, and by him 
appointed bishop of Smyrna. He made many converts, 
enjoyed the friendship of Ignatius, and opposed the 
heresies of Marcion and Valentinus; but during the 
persecution of the Christians under Marcus Aurelius, he 
suffered martyrdom with the most heroic fortitude, A. D. 
166. His short Epistle to the Philippians is the only 
one of his writings that has been preserved, 


Government by many rulers. 

Polydip'sia, n. [Or. polys, and dipsa, thirst.] (Med.) 
Incessant thirst, accompanied by a parched mouth, and 
occasioned by disease, 

Polyem’bryonate, Polyembryon ie. a. 
[Gr. polys, many, and embryon, embryv.} (Bot.) Having, 
or consisting of, several embryos. 

Polyembry’‘ony, n. (Bot.) The existence of two 
or more embryos in the same seed, 

Poly’ foil, n. [Gr. polys, and Lat. folium, leaf] (Arch.) 
An ornament formed by a moulding disposed in a num- 
ber of segments of circles. 

Polyg’ala, n. (Gr. polys, much, and gala. milk. ] (Bot.) 
The species P. rulgaris, the common Milkwort, is an 
inconspicuous but beautiful plant, with blue, pink, or 
white flowers, found in dry pastures and peaty fens. This 
and many other species have bitter properties ; they have 
been used medicinally as tonics, stimulants, diaphor- 
etics, Ac. P, senega, the Senega snake-root, is a most 
interesting species. Its root was first introduced into 
medicine us an antidote to the bites of snakes, but it is 
now considered useless in such cases. It is, however, a 
valuable drug, and is officinal in this country, being 
used either in large doses as an emetic and cathartic, or 
in small doses as an expectorant, diaphoretic, dinretic, 
and emmenagogue, Its principal virtues are due to the 
presence of a very acrid solid substance, which has been 
called senrgin, polygalin, and polygalic acid. Many 
other species, American, European, and Asiatic, possess 
very similar properties, and one species, P. renenosa,a 
native of Java, has the acrid principle in so concen- 
trated a state as to render the whole plant poisonous. 
An Arabian species, J’. tinctoria, ia used for dyving. 

Polygala’cer, n. (Bot.) Au order of plants, al- 
liance Sapindales. 140. Complete (irregular), unsym- 
metrical flowers, naked petals, I-celled anthers opening 
by pores, and corunenlate seeds.— Some genera of the 
order are found in almost every part of the globe. The 
individual genera are, however, generally confined to 
particular regions, with the exception of the genus 
Polygala, which is very widely distributed, being found 
in almost every description of station. and in both 
warm and temperate regions. A few species have edi- 
ble fruits, but the order generally is characterized by 
bitterness and acridity. There are 20 genera and nearly 
500 species. 

Polyg’amist,n. A person who practises polygamy 
or maintains its lawfulness; a Mormon. 


Poly’chord, (Ford.) n. (Mus.) An ancient instrument Polyg’amize, v. a. To practise polygamy ; to marry 


having ten strings.—An apparatus for coupling two oc- | 


tave notes of a pianoforte or like instrument. Simmonds. 


—a, (Gr. polys, many, and chordé, a cord.) Many-corded ; 


many-stringed, 


Pol'ychroite, n. [Gr. polys, many, and chroa, 


chroic, color.] The coloring matter of saffron, so called 
from the variety of colors which it exhibits when acted 
upon by various reagents. 

Polychromat'ic Acid, n. (chem.) A compound 
resulting from the action of nitric acid upon aloes, 
When used as a dye-stuff it yields a variety of colors. 

Pol’ychrome, n. Executed in the manner or style 
of polychromy ; as, polychrome stat . 

Poly'chrome Printing, n. (ar. polys, many, 
‘chroma, color.) The name sometimes applied to the 
reproduction of paintings and colored drawings by 
mechanical means, The effects sought by polychrome 
printing may be obtained both by lithography and 
wood-cut printing, although the former process is, up 
to the present time, the one most generally adopted. 
The imitation of drawings and paintings by means of 
lithography is usually termed chromo-lithography. In 
this case the fac-simile of the original is produced by 
means of an almost infinite variety of tints, obtained by 
numerous impressions. An outline of the subject is 
first of all obtained, after which a number of stones, 
each charged with a particular tint, are impressed, un- 
til the desired harmonious blending of color is effected. 
The sequence of these impressions, the charging of the 
stones with primary or secondary colors, the applica- 
tion of the sharp dark touches, and the final glaze or 
finishing wash, together make up an operation requir- 
ing the nicest eye for artistic effect. Many of the more 
elaborate designs,— the “ Venice,” and the “ Ulysses de- 
riding Polyphemus,” of Turner, for instance — require 
from thirty to forty stones to produce a finished print. 
In the printing of wood-cuts, the process, so far as the 
use of a great variety of impressions, can be taken by 
the readier and more economical mode by which ordi- 
nary printing-types are struck off. Certain broad effects 
are capable of being produced; but, as yet, the process 
of polychrome printing, by means of a succession of 
wood-blocks, is in a very incomplete and crude condi- 
tion, 
ing pictures by mechanical means was deemed to be an 
impossibility. Fortunately, the practice of multiplying 
designs has now become an art of great importance and 
utility, acting, as it does, as a pioneer for original works, 
and spreading a taste for the fine arts among the public 


generally. 
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Nevertheless, a few years back the idea of copy- 


several wives. 


| Polyg’amous, a. Consisting of, or inclined to polyg- 


amy ; having a plurality of wives. 

(Bot.) A term employed to designate those plants 
which produce both unisexual aud hermaphrodite 
flowers, either on the sume or different plants. In the 
Linnean sexual system, these plants formed a class, 
Polygamia, the genera included in which were perhaps 
more completely disjoined from their natural allies than 
those of any other cluas of that system, forming by 
themselves a very heterogeneous assemblage. 

Polygamy ,(pol-ig'd-mr,)n. Gr. polugamia,from pus, 
many, and gamos, marriage.) The state of a map baving 
more wives than one, or a wife having more husbands 
than one, at the same time. The latter is sometimes, for 
the sake of distinction, called polyandry. This is a condi- 
tion which seems alike contrary to nature and reason. 
From the equality that exists in the two sexes, and 
from God having originally created but one male and 
one female, the intention of Providence clearly is that 
one man should only have one woman; “ for,” says Dr. 
Daley, “if to one man be allowed an exclusive right to 
five or more women, four or more men must be de- 
prived of the exclusive Ponson of any, which could 
never be the order intended.” Among Eastern nations, 
however, P. has existed from time immemorial. It pre- 
vailed before the flood, and was common among the 
patriarchs. It was tolerated by the laws of Moses, 
but the custom appenrs to have died ont; for in the 
New Testament we meet with no trace of it, and the 
passages which refer to marriage seem to imply 
that monogamy alone was lawful. The Mohammedan 
religion allows a man to have four wives; but the per- 
mission is rarely used except by the rich, and the Arabs 
scarcely ever have more than one wife. In Thibet and 
a few other places polyandry prevails. Among the 
ancient Greeks, at least of later times, P. was never 
practised, although in the Homeric age it seems to have 
prevailed to some extent. In republican Rome it was 
unknown, bnt it afterwards was not uncommon; Marc 
Antony being mentioned as the first who took two 
wives. Montesquieu, Voltaire, and others, attempt to 
acconnt for the prevalence of P. in the East on the 
ground of the premature old age of the female sex in 
those regions; the former, also, on the ground of the 
proportion of females being there greater than of males, 
—an assertion which, though supported by the an- 
thority of several travellers, is by no means proved; 
and even if true, is not at all unlikely to be the reenlt 
of P. The Germans, according to Tucitus, were almost 
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the only barbarous people that were content with a 
single wife. — See Mormons. 
_ (Law.) See Bid aur. 

Polygas‘tric,a. (Zoöl.) Having many stomachs; as, 
polygastric animalcules. 

Polygenet'ie, a. Possessing several distinct sources; 
originating in various places or times. 

Polygenous, (-lij-) a. (Gr. polys, and gencin, to pro- 
duce.] Consisting of many kinds. 

Polyglot, a. [Gr. polys, and glétta, the tongue.) 
Many-tongued ; having or containing many, or several, 


languages; as, a polyglot Bible. . 

—n. A person acquainted with several languages. — A 
book printed in several languages, which are so displayed 
on its pages as to be seen at one view, for ease of com- 
person with each other; more especially, the Holy 

riptures so written and arranged. 

Polygiottons, a. Speaking many languages; as, the 


polyg ottous tribes of America. — Maz Müller. 

Polygon, u. [Gr. polys, and gonia, angle.) (Geom.) A 
plane figure of many angles and sides; particularly, 
one having more than four angles or sides. 

Polygon of forces. (Mech.) The name given to a 
theorem, as follows: If any number of forces act upon 
a point, and a polygon be taken, one of the sides of 
which is formed by one of the forces, and the following 
sides in succession by lines representing the other forces 
in magnitude, and parallel to their directions, then the 
line which completes the polygon will represent the 
resultant of all the forces. 

Polygona’cere, n. pl. (Bot.) An order of plants, 
alliance Silenales. Diag: Orthotropal ovule, and a 
usually triangular nut. — They are herbs with alternate 
leaves and ochreate stipules. Flowers perfect, or some- 
times unisexnal. Calyx free, more or less persistent; 
imbricated. Stamens hypogynous or perigynous; an- 
thers dehiscing longitudinally. Ovary superior, 1-celled; 
styles and stigmas 2-3; ovule solitary and orthotropous. 
Fruit usually a triangular nut. Seed solitary, erect; 
embryo usually with farinaceous albumen, inverted with 
a superior radicle. There are about 34 genera and 500 
species, generally diffused over the globe, but particu- 
larly abundant in temperate regions, They are chiefly 
remarkable for the presence of acid, astringent, and 
pnrgative properties. Rhubarb, sorrel, buckwheat, and 
bistort-root are some of the useful products of this 
family. See POLYGONUM. 

Polyg’onal, Polyg’onous, a. Many-angled. 

Yolygonal numbers, (Arith.) The successive sums 
of the terms of an arithmetical series beginning with 
unity. 

Polygona’tum, n. [r. polys, many, gonu, joints; 
it has numerous knots.) ( Bot.) A genus of plants, order 
Liliacee. The rhizomes of P. officinale are sold in the 
herb-shops under the name of Solomon's seal, and are 
employed as a popular application toremove the marks 
from bruised parts of the body. 

Polygonom’etry, n. (Gr. polygdnos, and metron, 
measure.) The doctrine of polygons. 

Polyg’onum, n. (ee) The typical genus of the 
order Polygonacee. The roots of P. bistorta, commonly 
called Bistort-root, area powerful astringent. The leaves 
of P. hydropiper are very acrid ;— hence, the common 
name of Water-pepper which is given to this plant. 
Blue and yellow dyes are obtained from different species. 

Poly’gram, n. [Gr. polys, and gramma, a line.) A 
figure consisting of many lines or sides. 

Poly graph, n. [Gr. polys, und graphé, I write.] An 
instrament for multiplying copies of a writing easily 
and expeditiously. 

(Bibliog.) A collection of different works, either by 
one or several authors. 

Polygraph'ie, Polygraph'ieal, a. Belonging 
to, or employed in, polygraphy; as, a aphic in- 
strument. — Performed with, or executed by, a poly- 
graph; as, a polygraphic writing. 

„ n. — polys, and graphé.) The art 
of writing in various ciphers, and of deciphering the same. 

Polygyn’‘ia, n. (Gr. polys, and gyné, woman.] (Hot.) 
An order of plants in the Linnæan system, having 
many styles, 

Polyg’yny, n. [Gr. polys, and gyné,woman.] The 
practice of having a plorality of wives at the same time. 

Poly’halite, n. [Or. polys, and als, salt.) (An.) A 
hydrous sulphate of lime, potash, and magnesia, with 
muriate of soda, 

Polyhe’dral, Polyhed’rical, a. (Geom.) Many- 
sided, as a solid body. 

Polyhedral angle, an angle bounded by three or more 
plane angles, having acommon vertex. 

Polyhe’dron, n. [Gr. polys,and hedra, a side.] (Geom.) 
A solid bounded by many planes or faces. Each face is 
bounded by three or more right lines or edges, and three 
or more faces by their intersections form a corner. 

sper A multiplying glass. 

Polyhe’drous, a. Same as POLYHEDRAL, g. v. 

Polyhis’tor, n. [Or. polys, much, and istor.) One 
learned in various branches of knowledge. (k.) 

Polyhy‘drite, n. (Gr. polys, and ydòr, water.] (Min.) 
Same as HISINGERITE, q. v. 

Polyhym'nia, n. [Lat.; Gr. Polymnia.] (Myth.) 
The muse of lyric poetry. 

Polymathiic, a. Belonging to polymathy; having a 
knowledge of various branches of learning. 

Polym'athx. n. [Gr. polys, much, and mathein, to 
leurn.] Knowledge of many arts and sciences; acquaint- 
ance with various departments of knowledge. 

Polym’erism, n. [Gr. polys, and meros, part.) ( Chem.) 
A form of Isomerism. See ISOMERIC. 

Polym'erous. a. (Bat.) With parts in each set. 

(Chem.) Characterized by polymerism. 
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Polymig’nite, n. [Gr. polys, and mignumi, to mix.] 
(Min.) A titanate of zirconia, which occurs in long, thin, 
prismatic crystals, with a brilliant sub-inetullic lustre. 

Polymor’phic, Polymor’phous, a. Having 
several different forms. 

Polymor’phism, n. (Crystallog.) It has been ob- 
served that some substances crystallize in two incom- 
patible forms, that is, in forms belonging to two differ- 


ent systems; such forms have been called dimorphous, | 


and the phenomenon itself polymorphism, It has been 
noticed by Laurent, and particularly by Pasteur, that 
the forms of dimorphous crystals almost always occur 
near the boundary-lines, as it were, of the two systems. 
The two forms of crystallized sulphur, carbonate of lime, 
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Polyph’‘onist, n. A ventriloquist. 
(Mus.) A contrapuntist. 

Pol’y phore, u. (Gr. poys, and phorein, to bear.] (Bot.) 
A receptacle which bears many ovaries. 

Polyph’yllous, a. [Gr. polys, and phyllon, a leaf. ] 
( Bet.) Many-leaved; as, a polyphyllous calyx. 

Polyp‘idom, n. [Lat. polypus, and domus, house.] A 
hive of polyps. 

Poly piferous, a. [Lat. polypus, and Ferre, to bear.] 
Producing polyps. 

Pol'ypite, n. (Pal.) A fossil polypus. 

Polyplec’trum, n. [ar polys, and pléktron, an in- 
strument for striking the lyre.) (Mus.) A musical in- 
strument formerly in vogue. 


arsenious anhydride, iodide of mercury, &c., are mutu- Poly podia’ceæ, n. pl. (Bot.) An order of plants, 


ally related in this manner. P. frequently enables us 
to recognize an isomorphism (q. v.) that would other- 
wise be overlooked. Thus, the salts of potassium and 
sodium are for the most part isomorphous, but nitrate 
N usually crystallizes in right rhombic prisms, 
and nitrate of soda in rhomboids, It appears, however, 
that both salts can crystallize in both systems, and that 
the corresponding forms are isomorphous. In fact, the 
two salts are iso-dimorphous, only that nitrate of pot 
ash most commonly affects the one form, and nitrate of 
soda the other, In a similar manner, the carbonates of 
lead and lime are iso-dimorphous, the ordinary form of | 
the one corresponding to the rare form of the other, A) 
few substances, such as titanic acid, are trimorphous : | 
and, according to Mitscherlich, the sulphates and sele- 
niates of zinc are iso-trimorphous, 

Zool.) Power of assuming different forms. 

Bot.) Power of widely-varying forms. 

Polyne’mus, n. A genus of fishes, allied to the Perch 
family, including the Mango-fish, which inhabits the Bay 
of Bengal, and is accounted one of the most delicious 
fishes of India, and is named from its beautiful yellow 
color, resembling that of a ripe mango. 

Polynesia, (-né’zha,) n. [Fr. Polynésie, from Gr. polys, 
and nésso, island.) A term applied to the numerous 
islands in the Pacific Ocean, E. of Australusin and the 
Philippine islands, extending 30° on eacli side of the 
equator, Lon. from 35° E. to 135° W. The islands are 
distributed into numerous groups; the principal groups 
N. of the equator are the Pelew, Ladrone or Mariana, 
Caroline, Radack, Marshall, Gilbert, and Sandwich Isl- 
ands. Those S. of the equator ure the Ellice, the Phos 
nix, Union, Feejee, Friendly, Navigator's, Cook's or Har- 
vey’s, the Society, Marquesas, Dangerous Archipelugo, 
Pitcairn’s Island, and Easter Island, q. v. 

Polynesian, (-7é’zhan,) a. Pertaining or relating to 
Polynesia. 

Polyn’‘ia, n. The Russian designation of the iceless sen 
around the North Pole, 

Polyno’mial, n. (Gr. polys, and nomos, name.) ( Math.) 
Au algebraical quantity consisting of many terms. 

—a, Containing many terms or names; multinomial. 

Polyom’‘matous, a. [dr. polys, and omma, the eye.) 
Many-eyed. 

Polyon’omous, a. [Gr. polys, and noma.) Many- 
named or titled. 

Polyon’omy, u. The description of the same object 
under different names. 

Polyop’tron, Polyop’trum, n. Gr polys. and 
opan, future.] (Optics.) A glass throngh which obje: 
appear multiplied, but diminished. It consists of a lens, 
one side of which is plane, while in the other are ground 
several spherical concavities. Each of these concavities 
becomes a plano-convex lens, through which an object 


appears diminished; and when there are a number of 
them together, the object will be seen through each, 
and thus multiplied. 

Polyora’ma, n. [Gr. polys, and orama, a view.] A 
view of many objects. 

Polyp’, n. (Zodl.) See Pol ryus. 

Polyp’arous, a. [Gr. polys, many, and Lat. parere, to 
produce.) Bringing forth many. 

Pol’y pary, n. [From Lat, polypus.] Coral ; — so termed 
from being formed by polyps. 

Polype'an, a. Belonging, or relating to, or consisting 
of polyps. 

Poly petalous, a. (Gr. polys, and petalon, leaf.] (Bot.) 
See PETAL. 

Polyph ms, (Aa- us,) a. [Gr. polys, and phagein, 
to eat.) Subsisting on many kinds of food. 

Poly phe’mus, (Myth.) The king of all the Cyclops in 
Sicily, and son of Neptune and Thoosa. He is repre- 
sented as a monster of immense strength, and with one 
eye in the middle of the forehead. He fed npon human 
flesh, and kept his flocks on the coasts of Sicily, when 
Ulysses, at his return from the Trojan war, was driven 
there. The Grecian prince and twelve of his compan- 
ions visited the coast, and were seized by the Cyclops, 
who daily devoured two of them in his cave, in which 
they were confined. Ulysses would have shared the 
same fate, had he not intoxicated the Cyclops, and put 
out his eye with a firebrand while asleep. P., awaked 
by the sndden pain, stopped the entrance of his cave; 
but Ulysses made his escape by creeping between the 
legs of the rams of the Cyclops, which had been put up 
in the cave. P. became enamored of Galatea, but his 
addresses were disregarded, and the nymph shunned his 
presence. The Cyclops then crushed the head of Acis, 
his rival, with a piece of broken rock. 

Polyphonie, Polyph’onous, a. Having or con- 
sisting of many voices or sounds, 

(Mus.) Contrapuntal. 

Poly ph’onism, Polyph’ony, n. [Gr. polys, and 
phone, sound.] Multiplicity of sounds, as in the rever- 
berations of an echo. 

(Mus.) Contrapuntal composition. 
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alliance Filicales. It is the most comprehensive of the 
natural orders under which Ferns are arranged, includ- 
ing nearly all the species which are known. It is dis- 
tinguished mainly by the presence, in the spore-cases, 
of an elastic-jointed ring, which nearly surrounds them, 
and by the contraction of which they seem to burst open 
when ripe. 

Polypo'dinum, n. (Bot.) A genus of Ferns, order Phly- 
podiaceæ, characterized by the sporangia being in cir- 
cular clusters and naked. and by the edge of the frond 
being flat, not reflexed. There are six species found in 
the United Kingdom, but most of them are rare plints, 
except in certain localities dear to the fern-collector. 
P. vulgare, the common Polypody, foundon shady banks, 
walls, and old trees, is a beautiful fern, The fronds are 


Fig. 2138. — POLY PODIUM. 
J. P. dryopteris; 2. P. vulgare. 


deeply pinnatifid; the lobes linear-oblong, somewhat 
serrate, all parallel, the upper ones becoming gradnally 
smaller, The rhizomes of some species of this genus are 
used medicinally in Peru. and are said to possess sudor- 
ific, diuretic, febrifngal, and anti-venereal properties. 

Poly’poid, n. (Gr. polypous, polyp, und eidos, form.] 
Resembling a polypus. 

Polyp’orite, n. (Jul.) A fossil plant having many 
pores. 

Poly p’orous, a. [Gr. polys, and poros, pore.] Having 
humerous pores or passages. 

Polyp’orus, n. (Bot.) A genus of Fungales. One 
apecies has been named P. destructor, from the circum- 
stance that the development of its spores in timber ig 
one of the canses of dry rot. From various species, 
Amadon, or German tinder, is made. 

Polyp’ous, a. Characterized by many feet or roots; 
resembling the polypus: as, n polypous concretion. 

Polyp'toton, n. [Lat., from Gr. polys, and ptdsis, 
case.| (Rhet.) A figure of speech by which a word is 
repeated in different forms, cases, numbers, and the like. 

Polypus, Pol’yp, u.; Eng. pl. Potypuses, Lat. pl. 
Pol TI. [Lat. polypus ; from Gr. polypous — polys, many 
and pous, a foot.) A radiate animal. 

Poly pi, (Zodt.) n. pl. a class of invertebrate animals, 
and one of the largest and most remarkable in the 
animal kingdom. In this class are comprehended gela- 
tinous animals, with elongated contractile bodies, and 
an alimentary sac with only one opening. They have 
distinct terminal months. surrounded with tentacnla or 
radiated lobes. The greater part of these beings adhere 
together and form compound animals, They are all of 
the simplest kind, and possess so low an organization 
that they appear nearly e d of reproducing their 
species. Without heads and without eyes, they have 
neither organs suited for circulation, respiration, or 
locomotion. In appearance, their bodies are only a 
homogeneous mass, consisting of a gelatinous and irrita- 
ble cellular tissue, in which the vital fluids move slowly. 
In form, the body is generally cylindrical or conical, 
and of a transparent textnre; and there is no opening 
but the mouth, which is surrounded by tentacula vary- 
ing in number and size. Some very remarkable facts 
are related concerning these strange animals. It would 
appear that the principle of life is so nniversally diffused 
through their simple structures, that portions of them 
may be cut or broken off, and these portions, if allowed 
to remain in their native element, will soon become 
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perfect animals, with all their functions fully developed. Polysyn'deton, n. (Gr. polys, many, and syndrtos,) Pomeroon’, a river of British Guiana, flowing inte 


Sometimes the hydra will split in two of its own accord, | 
and each division becomes an independent animal, grow- | 
ing to the same size as the original hydra, ln the 
lowest race of polypi, the distinctive characters of au- 
mal life are so slightly developed that there is great di 
ficulty in distinguishing them from the cryptogamic 
families of the vegetable kingdom. From the egg of 
these polypi is formed a bulb, from which a stem, send- 
ing out branches, shovts up. There is also a root, which 
only serves as an organ of attachment, and not for nour- 
ishinent. They supply themselves with food by means 
ot their long tentacula, which are the only members 
capable of voluntary motion, For a long time they 
were called animal plants. The animal structure of 
polypi in corals had been observed by Tmperati and 
Gesner in 1699; and in 1727 Peysonnell first discovered 
the living inhabitants of these stony or horny struc- 
tures. These discoveries were afterwards confirmed by 
Trembley, whose treatise on the structure and animal 
functions of the phytoid Hydra and Flumatellæ of fresh 
water opened a new ficld of research into the nature 
and relations of many neglected forms of life. The term 
Polgpus had been applied by Aristotle and Pliny to a 
cephalopod. This name was subsequently borrowed by 
the systematic naturalists who followed Linnzeus, and 
applied by them to many really animalized masses in 
the form of plants. The subject was particularly in- 
vestigated by Reaumur, Jussieu, Donati, Ellis, Pallas, 
Liunwus, and Cuvier. Linnaeus placed all the animals 
Of this class as an order of his class Fermes, distinguish- 
ing them as Lifhophyte, Nearly every kind of polypi 
is attached by the root of the stem or base to submarine 
rocks or other extraneous bodies. The reproduction of 
all the adhesive polypi depends on the formation of 
gemimules (Lat. gemma, a bud), or imperfectly formed 
portions of their soft substance. Euch of these gem- 
mules is endowed with active powers of locomotion, 
apparently for the sole purpose of selecting a place 
whereon to raise its future residence. The sitnation 
once being chosen, it is fixed to that spot during its lite. 
When the zemmules first appear on the surface of the 
parent animal, they are in the form of small black spots. 
Alter a few months they enlarge, each becoming pyri- 
form, and protruding from the sides of the internal 
canals of the parent, adhering by their narrow ends. 
This form particularly applies to the young of sponges. 
Shortly afterwards thy are freed, one after the other, 
and are borne along by the currents of fluid which issue 
quickly from the larger openings. Upon microscopic 
examination, these gemmules are found to be about 
two-thirds covered with short cilia, which are in rapid 
and constant motion. When they become adherent, it 
is by the narrow end, which soon expands and forms a 
broad base of attachment. In some polypi the cilia are 
very numerous. Dr. Grant has estimated that in a sin- 
gle Flustra foliacea there are about 400,000,000 of cilin. 

(Surg.) A tumor of a pyramidal shape, and a species 
of zo}phite, appertaining us much to the animal as to 
vegetable lite. A polypus is so named from a popular 
idea that it has a multiplicity of routs or feet. It is a 
fungous growth that sometimes manifests itself in dif- 
ferent parts of the human body, — most frequently, 
however, in the nose, the uterus, and vagina, the nose 
being of all others the most frequent locality in which 
it is wund. — Polypi are of two kinds, the inoffensive 
and the malignant. Of the first, there are three kinds, 
—the jlesiy polypus (red, solt, and tree from pain, like 
a piece of flesh hanging down from the part), the gela- 
tinvusx (a soft, semi-transparent tumor, yellow in color), 
and the third, the Aydaad polypus (which assumes the 
form of a cyst, and may burst at any moment, and dis- 
charge its contained fluid). — The malignant or cancer- 
ous polypus is hard, scirrhous, and painful, and is only, 
with few exceptions, found in old people, or those some- 
what advanced in lite. This variety is sometimes called 
fungoid polypus.—The cause of this disease is quite 
unknown. ‘Theories have been advanced to show that 
it proceeds from some hereditary taint of the blood or 
fluids of the body, and that, like cancer, it depends on 
the presence of fungoid animalculw in the blood; but 
as yet no reliable explanation has been advanced to 
prove on what this fungous growth really depends. — 
The treatment of polypi, whether in the nostril, vagina, 
or uterus, consists in simple extirpation, the speculum 
being used in some situations to show their relative 
positions, A ligature is then thrown round their pe- 
duncle, or root, and tied; and when the growth has 
been thrown off by sloughing, the base or root is cica- 
trized with nitrate of silver. 

Poly schematist, (-«4¢-,) n. (Gr. polys, and schema, 
maoner.) Existing in a diversity of forms or fashions. 

Poly scope, n. Gr. polys, and skopein, to view] A 
multiplying glass. 

Polyseph’alous, a. [Gr. polys, and Eng. sepal.} 
Uoi.) Possessing more than one sepal. 

Poly spast, n. | Fr. polyspaste; Gr. polyspastos.| A term 
used by some of the old writers on mechanics, to denote 
au assemblage of pulleys for raising heavy weights. 

Poly'spermous, a. (Gr. polys, and sperma, seed. ] 
(Hot) Many-seeded : as, a polyspermous capsule, 

Polyspo'rous, 4 [Gr. polys, and sporos, spore.) (Bot.) 
Having mony spores. 

Polysylab‘ic, Polysylab‘ical, a. [Fr. poly- 
syllable r. os. many, and syllabë, syllable. | Con- 
sisting of many syllables, or pertaining toa polysy lable, 

Poly 'sylabicism, (-sizm.) Poly’sy Habism, n. 
State or quality of having many syllcbles, 

PolysylViable, n. (Gr. poys, and Eng. syllable] A 
sword consisting of more syllables than three, 

—a. Pulysyllabic. 


bound together.) (It; A figure of speech by which 
the copulative is often repeated, as iu the sentence, 
“I cume, and saw, and spoke, and conquered,” 

Polysyn'thetic, o. Gr. poys, and synthesis, a com- 
position Making a multiplied compound, 

Polytechnic, Polytechnical, (-(ck’nik,) a. (Fr. 
polylechnique ; Gr. polytechnos — polys, and techné, an 
art.) Comprising or embracing many arts ;— applied 
especially to a school in which many branches ut sci- 
ence and art are taught, with particular reference to 
their special application, 

Polythalamous, a. (Gr. polys, and thalamos, a 
chamber.) Many-chambered, as certain cephalopods 
having multilocular shells, 

Polythe’ism, n. (Tr. polytheisme; Gr. polys, many, 
and theos, God.) The doctrine of a plurality of gods; 
Opposed fo Monotheism, which maintains the existence 
ouly of one, The two extremes of P. may be regarded 
us Dualism, or the belief in two supreme beings —a 
good aud an evil, aud Pantheism, which regards all 
nature us but God. (See PaANTHEISM.) Some consider 
Polytheism as having originated in a corruption of 
Monotheism; others regard it as deificatiou of the 
powers of nature. P. differs from idolatry in not of 
necessity including the motion of forms, which the lat- 
ter always does, whether it refers to one god or several. 

Poly’theist, n. A believer in, or one who supports 
the doctrine of, a plurality of gods, 

Poly theistic, Polytheis'tical, a. Pertaining 
or relating to Polytheisin; as, polytieistic worship. — 
Maintaining a belief in a plurality of gods; as, a poly- 
triste writer, 

Poly'theize, v. u. To believe in a plurality of gods; 
tu uphold or disseminate the doctrine of Polytheism. 
Poly to'mous, a. Gr. polys, many, and tomë, an in- 
cision.) (Bet.) Subdivided into many distinct, subordi- 
nate parts, which, owing to want of junction with the 

petiole, are not perfect leaflets ; — said of leaves. 

Poly zoa, n». (Gr. polys, many, and zoén, an animal.) 
(Audi.) See BRYOZOA. 

Poly zoan, Poly zoon, n. (Zobl.) One of the Poly- 
Zoa, or BKYOZOA, q. v. 

Pomace, | piim'cs,) Pom‘inage, n. [L. Lat. poma- 
-] The substance of apples or of similar fruit 
hed by grinding. 
ace, n. pl. [Lat. pomum, an apple.) (Bot.) 

That division of the natural order Roxacee to which 
the Apple. Pear, Quince, and Medlar belong. It differs 
from Kosuceæ proper in having an interior ovary. 

Poma’'‘ceous, (-s/is,) a. [Lat. pomum, apple.) Con- 
sisting of apples. — Resembling pomace. 

Pomade’, n. (Fr. pommade, from Lat. pomum, the prep- 
aration having been formerly made from apples.) A 
parim ned unguent ;—especially, a fragrant ointment fur 
the hair. 

Pomarape, (po-ma-ra'pa,) a summit of the Andes in 
Bolivia; t. 180 8“ S., Lon. 60° 3’ W.: height, 21,700 ft. 

Po marin. in S. Carolina a post-village of Newberry 
adlist., abt. 32 m. N. W. of Columbia. 

Pomari’co, « town of S. Italy, prov. of Potenza, 10 m. 
S. S. E. of Matera; pop. 5,000. 

Poma'ta, a village of Bolivia, abt. 97 m. W. N. W. of 
La Paz. It is situated on the S. W. shore of Lake Titi- 
coca, 13,040 teet above sea-level. 

Poma tum, u. A perfumed pomade or ointment for 
the hair. 

—r.a. To apply pomatum to, as the hair. 

Pom ba, (Villa da,) a town of Brazil, abt. 69 m. E. S. E. 
of Ouro Preto. 

Pom’bal, u town of Portugal, prov. of Estremadura, 20 
m. N. E. of Leiria ; pop. 5,000, 

Tom bal. Marquis pz. See SUPPLEMENT. 

Pom’bal, a town of Brazil, abt. 250 m. W. of Parahiba; 
pop. 4,000. 

Pome, n. [Lat. pomum.] (Bot.) The inferior syncar- 
pous fruit, well Known under the forms of apple, pear, 
quince, medlar, haw, &c. It is indehiscent wud fleshy, 
2 or more celled, and few-seeded. The endocarp (Fig. 
940), is papery, cartilaginous, or bony ; this is surround- 
ed by a fleshy mass, consisting of mesocarp and epicurp, 
which is usually considered to be formed by the cobe- 
sion of the general parenchyma of the ovary with the 
calyx. In the apple, for example, the separable skin is 
the epicarp; the fleshy part, which is eaten, the meso- 
carp ; and the core, containing the seeds, is the endo- 
carp. According to sume botanists, the outer fleshy 
portion of the pome is an enlarged concave receptacle, 
and the bony or cartilaginous cells are distinct carpels, 
the walls of which are formed of the three layers of the 
pericarp, completely united and indistinguishable, The 
pome characterizes the sub-order J’omea, of the order 
Rosacewe. (See FRUIT.) 

Pomegranate, ( pùm-grīnèt’,)n. (Bot.) See Puntos. 

—An ornament like a pomegranate, attached to the epliod 
of the Jewish high-priest. 

Pomel, n. (Arci.) A brass or knob used as an ornamen- 
tal top of a conical or dome-shaped roof of a turret, &c. 

Pomera’‘nia, a prov. of Prussia, bordering on the 8. 
coast of the Baltic, having on the E., S., and W. West 
Prussia, Brandenburg, and Mecklenburg; area, 12,000 
8q. m. The surface is generally flat, and in parts 
marshy, and the soil moderately fertile. Rivers. Oder, 
Leba, Stolpe, Rega, Persante, Ucker, Peene, and Ibna, 
The Haff is a large inland bay, or rather lake, of an ob- 
long form, which communicates with the Baltic by the 
mouths of the Oder, Prod. Wheat, barley, rye, oats, 
potatoes, flax, hemp. and tobacco, Great numbers of 
cattle are reared. Men. Tron, alum, and salt. Manuf. 
Linen and woollen staffs, iron and glass-ware. Chief 
towns. Stettin, Stralsund an! K us (18: 0) 1,540,034, 
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the Atlantic Ocean, abt. 40 m. N. W. of the estuary of the 
Essequibo. 

Pom'eroy, in Ohio, a post-village, cap. of Meigs co., 
abt. 100 m. S. E. of Columbus. It is well built, conve- 
niently located for trade, and contains numerous manu- 
factories. P. owes its rapid growth chiefly to the rich 
conl mines in the vicinity, aud the extensive salt manu- 
factories there located. Pop. abt 2,500. 


|Pome'roy, Pomeroy’al, a. [Fr. pomme, and roi, 


roy, king] The royal apple. 

Pom'ey, u.; pl. Pomers. Fr. pommé, like an apple. 
(Her.) A roundel; the figure of an apple blazoned in 
green. 

Pom fret. u. (Zoöl) The common name of the acan- 
thopterygious fishes 
comprising the genus 
Stromateus. They have 
the same compressed 
form as the Dory (Zeus), 
and the same smooth 
epidermis; but the muz- 
zle is blunt. and not 
retractile. They are 
found in the Mediter- 
ranean, the Indian 
Ocean, and the Pacific. 

Pomfret, a town of 
England. See Poxrz- 
FRACT. 

Pom’ fret, in Connecticut, a post-village and township 
of Windham co., abt. 33 m. N. by E. of Norwich; pep. 
(1870) 1.488. 

Pomfret, in New York, a township of Chautauqua 


co. 

Pomfret, in Vermont, a post-township of Windsor co.; 
pop. abt. 1,600, 

Pom fret-enke, n. A licorice-cake. 

Pomiferous, a. [Fr. pomifere; Lat. pomifer, from 
pomum, apple.) (Bot.) Apple - bearing: — applied to 
plants of the cacerrbitaceous class, in coutradistinction 
to the bacctfervus or berry-bearing plants. 

Pom’'mage, n. See POMACE. 

|Pomme de Terre River, in Missouri. rises in 
Greene co., and flowing N. enters the Osage River in 
Benton co. 

Pommeée, ( pom-ma’,) a. (Her.) With the ends ter- 
minating in rounded bosses, resembling upples ; — said 
of crosses, 

Pommel, (pim'mel,) n. [Fr. pommeau, from Lat. 
pomum, an apple.) A knob, ball, or boss; especially, 
the knob on n sword-hilt: the protuberant part of a sad- 
dle-bow; the rounded knob on a chair-frame. 

—v.a .Tobeat or bruise, as with a pommel — that is, with 
something thick, heavy, or bulky. 

Pommelion, (-mél'yun,) n. [Lat. pomilio, pygmy.) 
(Ord.) The cascabel of a cannon, (R.) 

Pom melled, (-meld,) a. ( Her.) Furnished with pom- 
mels, as a sword, dagger, and the like. 

Pom melling. n. A beating or bruising. 

|Pomol‘ogist, n. [Fr. pomologue.) A lover of pom- 
ology. 

Pomol'ogy, (J) n. [Fr. pomologie, from Tat. pomami, 
fruit, apple, und Gr. logos, discourse.) The sciences 
raising fruits. 

Pomo'na, n. [Lat. pomum, apple.) ( Myth.) The Italian 
goddess of fruit-trees. 

Pomo’na, or MAINLAND, the largest of the Orkney 
Islunds, and nearly in their centre; area, 150 sq. m. 
It is generally barren, and in parts covered with 
marshes, with several fresh-water lakes. Large numbers 
of swine „re raised, Towns. Kirkwall and Stromness. 
1. 16,141. 

Pomo'na, in Idaho Territory, a village of Boisée co., 
abt. 33 m. N. E. of Boisée City. 

Pomon’‘ic, a. [Lat. pomum, apple.) Pertaining, or 
buving reference to apples. 

Pomp, n. [Fr. pompe; Lat. pompa, from Gr. pompé, 
a solemn procession.) A procession distinguished w 

| ostentatious splendor. — Show of splendor or magni: 
cence; ostentatious parade ; pageantry. 

—v. n. To make an ostentatious display of pomp. (x.) 

Pompadour, JEANNE ANTOINETTE Poissox, MARCAH 
ONEsS DE, ( pom'pa-door,) the mistress of Louis XV. in 
whose affections she succeeded Madame de Chateanroux, 
was the daughter of a financier, and B. in 1720. At the 
age of 21 she was married to M. d'Etioles; firet attracted 
the king’s notice while he was hunting in the forest of 
Senart; appeared at court in 1745, under the title 
of Marchioness de Pompadour ; and D. in 1764, aged 44 
years. She certainly used her influence with the king 
in promoting the progress of the fine arts, but her 
cupidity and extravagance were unbounded ; and many 
of the evils which oppressed France in the succeeding 
reign have been attributed to the power she possessed 
of filling the most important offices of the state with 
her favorites,whose measures were generally inglorious, 
both at home and abroad. 

Pom’ peii, a city of Italy, in the plain at the foot of 
Mount Vesuvius, and about twelve or thirteen miles 
south-east from Naples, Pompeii seems to have been 
one of the fashionable provincial cities of the Roman 
empire at the commencement of the Christian era; but, 
with the neighboring city of Herculanenm,was entirely 
destroyed by an eruption of Vesuvina,a.p.78.being buried 
under the incessant shower of lava-stones which fell on 
it withont intermission for many hours, entirely alter- 

| ing the physical aspect of the surrounding country,and 

| totally obliterating every vestige of the two contiguous 
cities. Though the greater number of the inhabitants 


Fig. 2139. — POMFRET, 
(Stromateus niger.) 


. escaped, many hundreds must have perished in their 
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houses, as the skeletons of soldiers on guard, priests at 
their retection, and others touud in the excavations un- 
questionably certify. From the year 79 to 1750, — when 
the city was exhumed, after nearly seventeen centuries, 
— this interesting memorial of Roman luxury, greatness, 
and civilization remained unnoticed and lorgotten, 
beneath the feet of succeeding yeverations, and at last 
was only brought to light by an accidental operation 
of soine peasants. It would be impossible in our brief 
Space to attempt even an enumeration of the objects 
discovered in this now famous city, or to detail the 
valuable results which have flowed from the work of 
excavation. Suffice it to suy that in all the departments 
of social life—in the affairs of domestic and of public 
life, of the worship of the gods, and the shows of the 
arena—in architecture (see Fig. 231), painting, and 
sculpture — in fiue, in all the appliances of comfort and 
of luxury in a wealthy community, we have, as it were, 
a living picture of a city 1,800 years ago. 

Pom'pelmous, or Pompel’moose, n. (Bot.) The 
fruit of Citrus pompelmous. See CITRUS., 

Pom’perung River, in Connecticut, enters the 
Housatonic River in New Haven co. 

Pompey, (Cxzius Pomerius Maanus,) ( pom'pe,) son 
of Pompeius Strabo,a Roman general, was born 106 
B. C. He distinguished himself against the enemies of 
the Roman senate, both within the state and without, 
and at last fell in the struggle against Cæsar fur absolute 
power. The events which mark his career are briefly 
these: — Like his father, under whom he commenced his 
military career, serving against Marius, P. ranged him- 
self with the aristocratic party of the republic. He was 
in his twenty-third year ouly when he raised three 
complete legions, 60.000 men, at his own expense, and 
took the field in behalf of Sylla—at that juncture re- 
turning from his expedition aguinst Mithridates. By 
his twenty-sixth year P. had defeated the remains of the 
Marian party in Cisalpine, Gaul, Sicily, and Africa, and 
on his return to Rome, h. O. 83, was hailed Magnus — the 
great — by Sylla; his audacious perseverance also pro- 
curing for him the honors of a triumph. On the death 
of Syllajin B C. 78, Pompey went ns proconsul to Spain, 
where the plebeian war was continued by Sertorius, and 
after a four years’ arduous struggle, he remained master 
of the field, his opponent having been betrayed and 
assassinated. He returned to Italy in time to give the 
finishing blow to the similar victories of Crassus, and 
in B. C. 70 Pompey and Crassus were elected consuls. In 
possession of this office, he restored the trilunitial 

wer, and afterwards dismissed his urmy, remaining at 
ome as u private citizen. In the beginning of the 
year B. c. 67, he was intrusted with extraordinary 
powers, in order to destroy the lawless bands and the 
iratical adventurers who infested the cousts of the 
Mediterranean, and having effected this, he was made 
absolute dictator in the East, and superseded Lucullus 
in the command against Mithridates. The latter he 
completely routed in k. c. 66, and soon after becoming 
master of Asia Minor, pursued his conquests through 
Syria and Palestine as far as the Red Sea. For these ser- 
vices he obtained a third magnificent triumph at Rome, 
and in B.C. 60 joined Caesar anıl Crassus in the (riumrirat, 
the former of whom gave him his daughter Julia in 
marriage. Succeeding events caused Z’. to draw closer 
to the senatorial party, and with him, as the representa- 
tive of the patrician republic, went Cato, the honest 
enemy of the ambition of Cæsar. In B. c. 54 Julia died; 
in the year following, Crassus was slain in Asia; and 
now the hostility between Cæsar and Pompey rapidly 
developed itself. The former having applied for the 
consulship, refused to present himself in Rome as a 
private citizen, and a decree of the senate declared him 
a public enemy unless he resigned his command. In- 
stead of doing so, Cæsar crossed the Rubicon with his 
troops B. C. 49, and P., accompanied by Cato, Cicero, and 
the other nobles of Rome, fell back upon Greece, where 
the great battle of Pharsalia decided his fate. P. was 
advised to seek an asylum in Egypt, then ruled bya 
sovereign he bad protected, Ptolemy XII. He was re- 
ceived with pretended friendship, but treacherously 

. murdered as soon as he had stepped ashore, B. o. 48, and 
his head being cut off, it was sent to Casar, who turned 
away from it and could not restrain his tears. P. fell, 
and with him the republic of Rome, for want of the art 
of government; the brilliancy of his early victories car- 
ried him to power, but the remembrance of his great- 
ness in the field was a poor compensation for the 
anarchy that prevailed at Rome. Cnetus, son of I, who 
endeavored to carry on the war against Ciesar, Has de- 
feated and killed at Munda, B. 0. 45. Sextus, the younger 
brother of Cneius, continued the war for 10 years, and 
rendered himself formidable as a naval commander; 
but he was at last defeated and killed by order of An- 
tony, B c. 35. 

Pom'pey. in New Fork, a post- townsbip of Onondaga 
co., coutiining the post-villages of Pompey Centre and 
Fomipey Hill, about 146 miles west of the city of Al. 

ny. 

Pom po'leon, n. (Bot) Same as PoMPELMODS, g. v. 

Pompon. n. [Fr.] (/.) A tuft or bob of wool worn 
on the front top of a soldier's shako, in lieu of a feather, 

Pompos ity, n. [Sp. pomposidad.| The state or qaal- 
ity of being pompous; pompousness; ostentation. 

Pompo'so, a. fi (us.), Grand and stately, 

Pom pous, a. [Fr. pompeur; Lat. pomposus.) Splen- 
did; magnificent; displaying pomp or showy grandeur. 
—Ostentatious ; boas ; swelling, as with overween- 
ning pride or personal consequence; as, a pompous indi- 
vidual; pompous vanity, xc. 

Pom ’'pously, adr. Maynificently; splendidly; os- 
teutatiously ; with great parade, show, or display. 
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Pom pousness, n. State or quality of being pom- 
pous; magnificence ; splendor. 

Pomp’‘ton, in New Jersey, a small river flowing into 
the Passaic River, between Passaic aud Morris cos. — A 
pust-village and township of Passaic co.; abt. 70 m. 
N. E. from Trenton, 


Po mum Ad'ami. [Lat., Adam's apple.) (Anat.) The 


name given to the sharp protuberance observable in the 
throat of men, and is formed by the union of the two 
thyrvid cartilages, the external protection of the larynx, 
or organ of voice. These cartilages being much smaller 
in females than in males, agcounts for the appareut non- 
existence of the Pomum Adami in women. 

Ponca, in Nebraska, a post-village and township, cap. 
of Dixon co., abt. Y7 m. N. by W. of Omaha City; pop. 
about 400. 

Poncho, (pén’tcho,) n. [Sp.] A kind of blanket-cloak 
or cube worn by Ilispanlo-Americaus, having a slit in the 
middle for the head to pass through. 

Pond, u. [A. S. pyndan, to shut in; Lat. pontus; Gr. 
pontos, the sea.) A circumscribed and stagnant body of 
fresh water, either natural or artificial, aud smaller 
than a lake; a pool; a mere. 

—v.a. To form into a pond. 

Pond Eddy, in New York, a post-village of Sullivan 
co., abt. 109 m. N. W. of New York city. 

Pon der, v. a. [Fr. pondérer ; Lat. ponderare, from pon- 
dere, to weigh.) To weigh in the miud; to consider ; to 
examine with deliberate thought, 

—v. n. To think; to muse; to cogitate; to deliberate ;— 
with m, 

Ponderability, n. [Fr. pondérabilité.] State or 
condition of being ponderable. 

Pon! derable. d. (Fr.; Lat. ponderabilis.] Suscep- 
tible of being weighed. 

Ponderal, a. Fr.] Estimated or determined by 
weight rather than by bulk or number ;—distinguished 
from numeral; as a ponderal drachma, ponderal libra, 

Arbuthnot. 

Pon'‘derance, n. [Lat. ponderans — ponderure, to 
weigh) Weight; gravity; heaviness, 

Pon derer, n. Oue who thinks, ponders, or deliber- 
ates. 

Pon‘deringly, adv. With cogitation or deliberation. 

Ponderos’ity, n. (0. Fr. ponderosié.} State of being 
ponderous; weight; gravity; ponderauce. 

Pon derous. a. (Lut. pondernsus.) Weighty; very 
heavy ; as, a ponderous load.—Important ; momentous ; 
as, a ponderous undertaking. — Forcible; strong; im- 
pulsive; us, a pondrrous blow; ponderous spar, 

Pon derously, adv. With great weight or ponder- 
osity. 

Pon derousness, n. Weight; gravity ; state of being 
ponderous, 

Pondicherry, a town of Hindostan, the principal 
French settlement on the coast of Coromandel, 83 m. 
S. S. W. of Madras; Lut. 11° 57’ N., Lon. 95° 5# E. It is 
situated on a flat sandy plain near the sea, is regularly 
built, and is the centre of a large trade with the rest 
of the Coromandel coast, Sumatra, the Isle de Bourbon, 
the Mauritius, aud Senegal. It was purchased by the 
Freuch from the Bejapoor sovereign in 1672. Pop. 54,350. 

Pond Island, in Maine, an island and lighthouse at 
the entrance of Kennebec River. It exhibits a fixed 
light 52 ft. above the sea; Lat. 43° 42“ N., Lon. 699 44 W. 

Pond River, in Kentucky, enters Green River be- 
tween Hopkins aud Muhlenburg cos. 

Pond-weed, n. (Bot.) See POTAMOGETON. 

Pone, n. A kind of bread, made, particularly in the 
Southern States, of corn-meal, often with eggs and flour. 

E Webster. 

Sp. poniente, the west, from Lat. ponens 

Western ; occidental ; — opposed to 


Po’nent, n. 
—ponere, to set. 
levant. (R.) 

Pongee, (.jee’,)n. An inferior quality of India silk. 

Ponghee, (g,) n. In Burmah, one of the higher 
order of priests. 

Pon’go,7. (Zobl.) This term was used to define the 
lurge adult form of the Orang-outang (It hecus satyrus ), 
which was supposed, even in the time of Cuvier, to be a 
distinct species; the term pongo, borrowed from Africa, 
being applied to denote the great anthropoid upe of the 
Malay Archipelago, 

Poniard, (pén'yard,) n. [Fr. poignard.) A small, 
pointed dagger; a stiletto. 

Poniatowski, JOSEPH, PRINCE, (pon’e-a-tow’ sie.) This 
distinguished Polish general was born at Warsaw, in 
1763, and when young entered the Austrian service, but 
when the Poles rose against Russia he quitted it, and 
joining his countrymen, fought with them under Kos- 
ciusko. Upon the defeat of this general, I sought ref- 
uge in Vienna, till the French entered Warsaw in 1506, 
when he was appointed to the command of the Polish 
army which was to codperate with the French against 
Russia. In 1812 Napoleon gave him the command of 
the 5th corps of the Grand Army, which consisted al- 
most entirely of Poles, In the subsequent battles he 
distinguished himself by his skill and bravery, and 
covered himself with glory in the retreat from Moscow. 
Napoleon estimated his services so highly, that shortly 
before the battle of Leipsic he created him a Marshal of 
France, After this disastrous battle, the French were 
flying in utter confusion over the Elster; the bridge 
was blocked up, prisoners were taken by thousands, and 
many who plunged into the stream perished. The whole 
of the rear-guard fell into the hands of the allies, to- 
gether with the King of Saxony and his whole court. 
Marshal Macdonald with difficulty gained the opposite 
bank, but the unfortunate P. was drowned in the at- 
tempt, 1813. 

Poniatow’ski, Stanxistavs, Count pg, father of Stan- 
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|Ponteder‘acer, n. pl. 
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islaus Augustus, king of Poland, castellan of Cracovia, 
and a cowpanion-in-arms- of Charles XII., flourished 
1678-1762. 

Pons, a town of France, dept. of Charente-Inférieure, 12 
m, from Saintes; pop. 7,000. 

Pon’tac, n. From Fontuc, a town in the S. of Kotne] 
A kind of Constantia wiue, brought from the Cape ol 
Goud Hope. 

Pont-a-Mous’son, a town of France, dept. of 
Meurthe, on the Moselle, 16 m. N. of Nancy. Munu/f. 
Woollen-stuffs, earthenware, printing-type, tobaceu- 
pipes, and beet-rout sugar. Pop. 8,115. 

Pontarlier. ( pon-tar'le-ai,) a town of France, dept. 
of Doubs, on the Doubs, 40 m. from Besancon, . 
Puper aud leather. 1½. 5,000, 

Pontchartrain (Lake.) in Louisiana, a consider- 
able sheet of water. abt 5 m. N. of New Orleans. bur- 
dered by the parishes of St. Tammany, Livingston, John 
Baptist, and Orleans. It covers an area of abt. 9.0 sq 
m., is nearly circular in outline, and has a maximum 
depth of 20 tect. It communicates with the Gulf of Mex- 
ico eustwardly through Lake Borgne, and with the Mis- 
sissippi River southwardly through St. John’s Bayou. 
It is also connected with Lake Maurepas on the W. 

Ponte-Cor'vo, a town of Italy, prov. of Terra di 
Lavon, on the Garigliano, 20 m. S. E. of Frosinone, and 
37 N. W. of Capua. It gave the title of prince to Berna- 
dotte. Pop. 8,871. 

Ponte-Delga'do, a seaport, and largest city of the 
Azores, on the S. side of the island of st. Michael; Lat. 
37° 43’ 10” N., Lon. 25° 41 15” W. Itis strongly forti- 
fied, and has considerable trade. Chief exp. Wheat, 
maize, and fruits. 4%. 22,000. 

(Bot.) An order of plants, 
alliance Liliales. Diag. A naked perianth, cir 
when withering, anthers turned inward, and nearly 
albumen. They are ummportant aquatic plants, natives 
of America, East Indies, and Atrica. 

Pontee’,n. Fr. and Sp pontil.| An instrument used 
in the manufacture of glass, for taking the hot glass out 
of the tusing-pot. (Also written pontil, puntel, and 
punty.) 

Ponte'fract, or Pomfret, a town of England, co. 
of York, near the Aire, 21 m. S. W. of York, and 174 m. 
N. of London; pop. 5546, 

Ponte Lagoseu’ro, a town of Italy, prov. of Fer- 
rara, on the Po, 4 m. N. of Ferrara; pop. 6,000 

Pontevedra. a town of Spain, prov. ol Galicia, on the 
Crez, 35 m. S. of Santiago; pop. 6,630, 

Pon'tia, n. (Z A genus of diurnal Lepidoptera, 
containing many species, among which is P. brassicae, 
or Cal butterfly (Fig. 2140). This common and de- 
structive insect makes its appearance in our gardens 
about the middle of May, and lays its eggs on the ander 
side òf cabbage leaves. Both sexes have the upper sur- 
face of all the wings white, with the tip of the anterior 
wings above black, the patch on its inner edge being in- 
dented, and the extreme tip being slightly irrorated 
with white: beneath, the under surface of the anterior 
wings is yellowish, the base slightly irrorated with 
dusky, and two transverse spots adorning the disc. The 
posterior wings are pale- 
yellowish, rather sprin- 
kled with dusky. The body 
and antennæ are black 
above and white beneath. 
There are, however, sev- 
eral varieties of this but- 
terfly, slightly differing 
from each other, The cut- 
erpillar is bluish-green, 
with three yellow longi- 
tudinal lines, one on the 
back, the others on the sides; between these are several 
tubercular spots, each bearing a sinall hair: the tail is 
black. They are hatched in a few days, and continue to 
feed together till the end of June: when they have 
found a convenient place to attach themselves, the 
fasten their tail by a web, and carry a strong thread of 
silk round the upper part of their body; after hangin 
a few hours the chrysalis (which is greenish, spott 
with black, with three yellow stripes,) is perfectly 
formed; and in about six days the butterfly appears. 
The eggs laid by the second brood produce caterpillars, 
which feed during the remainder of the summer, and re- 
main in the pupa state during the winter, to be hatched 
in the succeeding spring. So prolific is this destructive 
species, that were it not for the ichneumon fly, which 
deposits her eggs within the body of the caterpillar, and 
in the larva state continues to prey on its vitals, the 
ravages of this insect would be of the most serious con- 
sequence to our vegetable productions. 

Pontiac, in Michigan, a post-village and township, 
cap. of Oakland co., abt. 25 m. N. N. W. of Detroit; pop. 
abt. 5.500. 

Pontiac, in New York, a post-village of Erie co., abt. 
22 m. 8 by W. of Buffalo. 

Pontiac. in Okri», a town, cap. of Livingston co., abt. 
90 m. S. W. of Chicago. —A post- village of Huron co., abt. 
19 m. 8. of Sandusky. 

Pontianak, ( pon-te-a-nak'.) the principal Dutch set- 
tlement on the W. coast of Borneo, on the river Cam- 
puas. It is fortified, and exports gold-dust, pepper, and 
edible-birds’ nests. Pop. 20,000. 

Pon tie. a. [It. Ponticus ; Gr. Pontikos.] (Geog.) Per- 
taining to the Euxine or Black Sea, the ancient Pontus, 
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Pontifex Maximus (Pont. Max.). See Pontirr. 
Pon’ tif, n. [Lat. Pontifex | (Roman Hist.) The highest 


Roman sacerdotal title. Numa is said to have instituted 
four pontifices, chosen from the patricians; to which 
were added, long afterwards, four plebeians. Sylla 
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increased their number to fifteen. The chief of the pon- 
tifices was called the pontifex mazimus, and was always 
created by the people, being generally chosen from those 
who had borne the first offices iu the state. His station 
was one of great dignity and power, us he not only had 
supreme authority in religious matters, but, in conse- 
quence of the close connection between the civil govern- 
ment and religion of Rome, exercised considerable polit- 
ical influence. The title of pontifex maximus beiug fur 
life, Augustus never assumed it till the death of Lep- 
idus, after which it was always held by himself und his 
successors to the time of Theodosius. The insignia con- 
sisted of the toga prœtexta, and a conical woollen cap 
with x tassel, 

(Ecel.) In the Roman Catholic Church, a title as- 
sumed by the Pope; he has also the title of Pontifex 
Mazimus.—Among the ancient Jews, the chief-priest. 

Pontif ie, a. Relating to, or consisting of priests; as, 
the pontific college. (Milum.)— Belonging, or having 
reference to the Pope, or to the Roman Catholic Church. 

Pontifical, a. (Lut. pont:fcalis.) Pertaining to a 
high-priest ; as, pontifical authority ; — hence, belonging 
to the Pope,— Splendid; magnificent; as, “a robe pon- 
tifical.” —Shaks. $ 

—n. (I. Lat. pontificale.] A book containing the formule 
of religious rites and ceremonies. 

—pl. The vestments and ornaments worn by a priest, or 
by the Pope; as, “ dressed in full pontificals.” — W. Scott. 

Pontif ically, adv. Ina pontifical manner. 

Pontifical States. See STATES or THE CHURCH., 

Pontificate, n. [Lat. pontificatus; Fr. pontificat.) 
State, office, or dignity of a high-priest. — Specifically, 
the papacy; popedom ; papal office ; us. to be elected to 
125 e — Reign of a pope; as, the pontificale of 
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Pontine Marshes, ( pon'teen,) an extensive marshy 
tract of Italy, in the 8. part of the Campagna di Roma, 
extending frum Cisterna in the N., to Terracina in the 
8., a distance of 30 miles, the breadth varying from 4 tọ 
11 m. The region is very fertile, but pestilential. Efforts 
liave been made at different times to drain it, but with- 
ont effect. It is traversed by the road from Rome to 
Naples, 

Pontivy, ( pon’te-ve,) a town of France, dept. of Mor- 
bihan, on the Blavet, 30 m. N. N. W. of Vannes. Manuf. 
Leather, and agricultural implements. Pop. 8,000, 

Pont'levis,n. [Fr., a drawbridge.] (Man.) The dis- 
orderly action of a horse in resistance to its rider, in 
which the animal rears up several times, running on his 
hind legs, so us to be in danger of falling backward. 

Pontoise, ( pon-wawse’,) a town of France, dept. of 
Seine-et-Oise, at the junction of the Oise and Viosme, 20 
m N. of Versailles. Manuf. Watches, jewelry, chem- 
icals, cotton-yarn ; also, numerous flour-mills. Pop. 7, 000. 

Ponton, Pontoon’, n. [Fr. from Lat. pons, 
pontis, a bridge.) (Al.) A light, portable framework, 
used in forming a bridge quickly for the passage of 
troops over a river, &c. 

(Nau!.) A low, flat vessel resembling a barge, and 
furnished with apparatus for the raising and careening 
of ships, &c.; a lighter. 

Ponton-bridge, a bridge formed with pontoons. 

Ponton-train, (Mil) The carringes for transport of 

. or of the materials for constructing a ponton- 

ridge, 

Pontonier’. Pontonnier’, n. [Fr. pontonnier.] 
A soldier artificer who constructs ponton-bridges. 

Pon’toosucek, in Vinos, a post-village and township 
of Hancock co., abt. 215 m. N. N. W. of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. 

Pontoosuck, in Massachusetts, a village of Berkshire 
co., abt. 113 m. W. by S. of Boston. 

Ponto toe, in Mississippi, a N. N. E. co.; area, abt. 950 
sq. m. Ztivers. Tallahatchee and Loosascoona rivers 
besides several creeks, Surface, undulating or nearly 
level; soil, fertile. Cup. Pontotoc, a thriving post-vil- 
lage containing a U. States land-office, abt. 175 m. N. by 
E. of Jackson, Pop. abt, 23,000. 

Pontremoli, (pon-trai-mo'le,) a fortified town of Italy, 
prov. of Florence, 23 m. N. W. of Carrara, Manu/. Silks 
and linens, Pop. 5,000. 

Pont-rolant, n. [Fr. pont, bridge, and rolant, fiy- 
ing] (Mil) A flying bridge, used in sieges for cross- 
ing moata, ditches, &c. 

Pont-St. Esprit, a town of France, dept. of Gard, on 
the Rhine, 31 m. N. N. E. of Nimes; pop. 5,500, 

Pon’tus. (Anc. Grog.) The N. E. province of Asia 
Minor, bounded N. by the Euxine Sea, W. by Galatia 
and Paphlagonia, S. by Cappadocia and part of Armenia, 
and E. by Colchis. It was originally governed by kings, 
and was ip its most flourishing state under Mithridates 
the Great, who waged a long and celebrated war with 
the Romans, but was at length subdued by Pompey; 
after which Pontus became a province of the Roman 
empire. The geographer Strabo was born in Amasia, 
its capital: and one of its principal towns, Trapezus, 
still flourishes under the name of Trebizond. 

Ponty pool, (pon'ti-pool,) a town of England, co. of 
Monmonth, 1514 m. S. W. of Monmouth, and 182 m. W. 
of London + pop. 4,600, 

Pony. Po'ney, u., pl. Pontes. Fr. poni.] A small 
horse. — In England, a slang or sporting-term for £25 


sterling; as, I will lay a pony against the field; i. e., to Poor - rate. n. 


bet in favor of one favorite horse ngainst the remaining 


sity phrase for a translation of some author studied, 
with the view of quickly conning a lesson. 
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Poodle, n. [Ger. pudel.] A dog covered with long 
silky hair; a lup-dog; as, n French poodle, 

Pooh, tnterj. Poh; psbhaw; pish;—an expression of 
uversion or contempt. 

Pool, n. 
mass of fresh water, occurring in the course of a stream, 
or supplied by a spring; ulso, a pond. — A small body 
of stagnant water; u puddle. 

—{Fr. poule, from Lut. pullus, a pullet.) The stake played 
fur in certain games of cards, billiards, &c. 

Pool, in Michigan, a post-village of Midland co., abt. 33 
m. W. N. W. of Bay City. y 

Pool-ball, n. One of several ivory balls, used in play- 
ing pool, a game at billiards. 

Poole, a seaport-town of England, co. of Dorset, on a 
peninsula, connected with the mainland by a narrow 
isthmus, 21 m. E. of Dorchester. It bus an excellent 
harbor and considerable trade, Pop. 8,759. 

Pool Island, in Maryland, an island and lighthouse 
in Chesapeake Bay exhibiting a fixed light, abt. 18 m. 
E. by N. of Bultimore. 

Pooler’, u. A pole or paddle to stir a tan-vat. 


A. S. pôl, pul.) A small, and generally deep, | 


Pooles’ville, in Maryland, a post-village of Mont- 
gomery co., abt. 65 m. W. N. W. of Annapolis. 

Pool'ville, in New York, u post- village of Madison co., 
abt. 95 m. WN. W. of Albany. 

Poo' na. Poo’nah, or Pu'na, a city of British 
India, cap. of a dist. of the same name, in the pres. of 
Bombay, at the junction of the Moola and Moota, 75 m. 
S. E. of Bombay; pop. 76,000, 

Poop, u (Fr. poupe; It. poppa ; Lat. puppis.) (Naut.) 
A partial deck extending from about the mizzen-mast 
close aft, above the complete deck of the vessel. It is 
rapidly disappearing from modern ships, as a useless 
cause of leeway and a mark for an enemy's shot. 

v. d. (Naut.) To strike upon the stern of, as a heavy 
sea. — To strike in the stern, as one vessel whose stern 
comes in contact with the stern of another vessel. 

—v.n. To pop; to make a short, snapping noise; also, to 
eructate. 

Pooped, (poopt,) a. (Naut.) Furnished with a poop, 
as a ship. 

Poop'ing, n. (Naut.) The blow of a heavy sea on 
the stern of a vessel, when scudding in a gale of wind; 
—also, the action of one vessel’s stern coming in con- 
tact with the stern of another vessel. 

Poor, a. [Fr. pauvre; It. povero; Lat. pauper.] Des- 
titute of means or property; wanting in material 
woruily wealth; needy ; indigent ; necessitous; as, poor 
people. 

(Law.) So utterly destitute of property or means of 
livelihood as to be entitled to maintenance at the public 
cost. — Ilence, lean; deficient in fat, fleshiness, or 
plumpness; emaciated; meagre; sorry; lank; in bud 
case; as, a poor horse, ass, &c.— Lacking in strength 
and corporeal vigor; — applied to health; as, his health 
is but poor. — Of trifling value, worth, moment, or im- 
portance; inferior; insignificant;— said of material 
things; as, a poor coat, a poor flower. — Barren; sterile; 
without fecundity or fertility ; as, poor land, a poor soil. 
— Lacking in strength, elegance, or appropriateness ;— 
applied to literary composition; as, a poor treatise, a 
poor sermon, a poor novel. — Paltry ; mean; ill-adapted 
for an end oroccasion; valueless; as, a poor excuse, — 
Deserving of pity, sympathy, or true appreciation ;— 
used, sometimes, as a word of endearment, and some- 
times as na term of mild contempt. 

For, little, pretty, flattering thing.“ — Prior. 


The poor, the indigent; the needy ; those who are des- 
titute of worldly means, or property. 
The short and simple annals of the poor.” — Gray. 


Poor’-box, n. A depository for contributions to the 


poor. 

Poor bunder. or Poor' under, a fortified seaport- 
town of Hindostan, prov. of Guzerat; Lat. 210 39’ N., 
Lon. 69° 48’ E. 

Poor’-house,n. A public institution for the support 
of the destitute poor; « work-house; an alms-house. 


Poor john. u. The fish called hake, See Merructus. 

Poor’-laws, n. pl. Laws providing for the support of 
the destitute poor, 

Poor’liness, n. State or condition of being poorly; 
feebleness. 

Poor'ly, adv. In a poor state, manner, or condition; 
without wealth or sufficient means; as, to live poorly. 
—With little or no success; without prosperity or ad- 
vantage; having deficiency of growth, profit, or plenty; 
as, they managed poorly.— Meanly; without nerve or 
spirit.— Without dignity, superiority, or excellence; 
as, ho acted his part poorly. 

—a. Indisposed; not in ordinary good health; somewhat 
sick or invalid; as. to feel poorly. (Used colloquially.) 

Poor Man's Weather-glass, n. (Bot.) Sce 
ANAGALLIS. . 

Poor' ness. n. State or condition of being poor, in any 
of its senses; want of means or property; poverty; in- 
digence; need; necessitousness; want of success or 
prosperity; lack of worth, valne, or importance; steril- 
ity; lack of productiveness; meanness; want; lowness; 
as, poorness of living, poorness of land, poorness and de- 
generacy of spirit, &. „ 

A tax or assessment levied on the 


public at large for the relief of the poor. 
horses entered in a race. — In England, a cant univer- Poor -spir/ited, a. Base; mean of spirit; cowardly; 


| timorons. 
|Poor’-spir‘itedness, n. State or quality of being 


Pony-engrne, in the U. States, a locomotive employed poor-spirited. 


in switching railroad cars from one track to another. 
Pood, n. 
Ibs. avoirdupois. 


[Russ. pud.) A Russian weight, equal to 36 


Pop. u. [L. Ger. pup, a fart.) A small, quick sound or 
report; as, the pop made by extracting n cork froma 
bottle of champagne. — The beverage which issues from 
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the bottle containing it with a pop, or explosive sound; 
—chiefly used in composition; as, ginger-pop. 

—v.n. To make a short, sharp, sudden sound. — To enter 
or issue forth with a sharp, sudden motion. — To dart; 
to move from place to place suddenly. 

—v.a. To push or cause tu advance suddenly; to bring 
to notice upon the spur of u mument; as, lie popped his 
head iu. — To cause to pop, as curn; to cause to dilate 
und collapse suddenly with heat. 

To pop off. To shift of; to push away.— To pop the 
question, To ask a woman to be one’s wife. (Collog.) 
—udv. Suddenly; impromptu; appearing on the spur of 

the moment. 

Fopac ton (or Peractox) River, in New Fork, flows 

V. iuto the Delaware River from Delaware co. 

Popayan’, a city of the U. 8. of Colombia, cap. of the 

poy of sume name, on the Cauca River; Lat. 2° 28’ 38” 
„Lon. 76° 36/ W.; pop. 20,000. 

Pop’-corn, n. Corn or maize suitable for popping.— 
Corn which has been popped. or caused by heat to burst 
suddenly, so as to dilate and expose the inner part of 
the kernel; — generally termed popped-corn. j 

Pope, n. [Lat. papa, futher, bishop; Gr. pappas, 
father.] ( Eccl.) title originally applied to all bish 
ops, and still given to all priesta of the Greek and 
Russo-Greek Church, but restricted in the west to the 
sovereign pontiff of the Roman Catholic Church. Ac- 
cording to the Roman Catholic faith, the pope derives 
his power from being the successor of St. Peter, the 
rock upon which Christ was to build his Church. He 
is therefore the visible head of the Church, the in- 
visible head being Jesus Christ. The Roman Catholics 
maintain that the bishop of Rome has always been rec- 
ognized as superior to all other Christian bishops, 
while the Protestant historians state generally his zu- 
premacy from the 4th century. The mode of electing 
popes is noticed under CONCLAVE (g. v.); and an account 
of their temporal power, now vanished, will be given 
under STATES or tHe CHURCH, (g. v.) For the history 
of all the popes from St. Peter 4 n to Leo XIII., see 
their different names. 

Pope, ALEXANDER, a celebrated English poet, B. 1688, in 
London. His parents being Roman Catholics, he was 
placed, at 8 years of age, under one Taverner, a priest, 
who taught him the rudiments of Latin and Greek. At 
the age of 12, he retired with his parents to Blinfield, in 
Windsor Forest, where his father had purchased a emall 
estate. Here he wrote his Ode on Solitude, which ap- 
pears as the first-fruits of his poetic genius. It was 
here, also, that he first met with the works of Waller, 
Spenser, and Dryden. But on perusing Dryden, he 
abandoned the rest, and studied him as his model. At 
the age of 16, he wrote his Pastoralis, which procured 
him the friendship of the principal wits of the time. 
His next performance was the Exsay on Criticism, pub- 
lished in 1711. The Messiah appeared first in the Spec- 
tator; and this was followed by his Ode on St. Cecelia’s 
Day. About this period, also, he produced the Rape 
of the Lock, occasioned by Lord Petre’s cutting off a 
ringlet of Mrs. Arabella Fermore’s hair. He next brought 
out his Epistle from Eloisa to Abelard, The Temple of 
Fame, and Windsor Forest. Pope now undertook his 
translation of the Iliad, which he published by sub- 
scription, and cleared by it above $25,000, part of which 
he laid out in the purchase of u house at Twickenham, 
whither he removed in 1715, After completing the 
Iliad, he undertook the Odyssey, for which also he ob- 
tained a liberal subscription. He was, however, mate- 
rially assisted in these works by the learning and abili- 
ties of others, particularly Broome, Fenton, and Parnell. 
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Fig. 2141. — THE RESIDENCE OF POPE. 


The reputation he had acquired, by the success as well 
as the merits of his works, procured him numerous 
enemies among writers of the minor class, from whom 
he experienced frequent splenetic attucks. Perhaps it 
would have been more to his honor had he taken no 
notice of them; but in 1727 he vented his resentment 
in a mock-heroic, entitled The Dunciad, in which he 
took more than warrantable revenge, and what was 
worse, exposed to ridicule many ingenious and respect- 
able persons who had given him no offence. In 1729, 
by the advice of Lord Bolingbroke he turned his pen to 
a moral and philosophical subject. The result was his 
Essay on Man, an ethical poem addressed to thut states- 
man, which uttracted euniversal admiration. It was 
followed by Imitations of Horace, accompanied by a 
Prologue and Epilogue ta the Satires. and by Moral 
Epistirs, which exhibit him as a satirist of the school 
of Boileau. In 1732, Pope printed his Letters by enb- 
scription, for which he alleged, as his excuse, that some 
of his epistles had been surreptitiously published by 
Edmund Curll. In 1742, at the suggestion of Warbnr- 
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ton, he added a fourth book to his Dunciad, intended 
to ridicule useless and frivolous studies, in which he 
attacked Colly Cibber, then pvet-laureate. Cibber re- 
taliated by u pamphlet, which told sume ludicrous 
stories of his antagonist, and so irritated the latter that 
in a new edition of the Danciad he deposed Theobald, 
its original hero, and promoted Cibber in his place, 
who, although a great coxcomb, could scarcely be 
deemed a dunce. Au oppressive asthina begun now to 
indicate a commencing decline; and while he was en- 
gaged in preparing a complete edition of his works, he 
expired, May 30, 1744. 

Pope, Jons, Major-General in the U.S. army, son of 
Judge Pope of Minois, born at Kaskaskia, in that 
State, in March, 1823, entered West Point in 
graduated with Rosecranz in 1812, and in Aug., 1846, 
joined the army under Gen. Taylor, in Mexico, From 
the termination of that struggle till 1861 he was 
chiefly engaged in surveying expeditions, When the 
Civil War broke out, Capt. Pope was appointed Brig. 
Gen. of Volunteers, and in Dec., 1861, while survey- 
ing under Gen. Halleck, he cleared Central Missouri 
of the Confederate forces. In March, 1862, he was ap- 
pointed Major-Gen of Volunteers, and soon after cap- 
tured New Madrid, with all its guns and stores. He 
took part in the siege of Corinth, and after its evacua- 
tion he followed up the retreat of the Confederates. In 
June, 1862. he was appointed to the command of the 
Army of Virginia, comprising the forces under Fremont, 
Banks. McDowell, and Sturgis; and, July 14, 1862, was 
appointed Brig.-Gen. in the U. S. army. Great things 
were expected from him, as he had acquired high rep- 
utation by some daring exploits in minor operations, 
But these hopes were doomed to be disappointed. Very 
soon after his appointment to the chief command, a se- 
ries of disastrous defeats sustained by the army under 
his orders spread consternation through the Northern 
States. Gen. Pope withdrew the Army of the Potomac, 
Aug. 20, to the north side of the Rappahannock, where 
he was quickly followed by the Confederate forces under 
Generals Lee and “ Stonewall” Jackson, and he retreated 
towards Warrenton. Gen. Pope's army was thrown 
into disorder, aud his baggage captured by the Confed- 
erates, Aug. 25; the troops under Gen. Burnside evac- 
uated Fredericksburg, and retired to Aquia Creek, Aug. 
29; and on that and the following day the second battle 
of Bull Ran was fought, which ended in the complete 
defeat of Gen, Pope, and his withdrawal to Centreville. 
He was relieved from the command of the Army of the 
Potomac, and his services were transferred to another 
field of action — that of checking the predatory lucur- 
sions of the Indian frontier tribes, 

Pope, in Arkansus, a N. W. central co.; area, abt. 900 
sq m. Rivers. Arkansas River, and Big Piney and 
Illinois creeks. Surface, diversified ; soil, generally fer- 
tile. Cup. Norristown. + 

Pope, in llmois,a S. by E. co., adjoining Kentucky; 
area, ubt. 370 sq.m. Rivers. Ohio River, and Lusk and 
Big Bay creeks. Surface, undulating; soil, generally 
fertile. Minerals, Iron and lead, Capital City, Gol- 
conda. 

Pope, in Minnesota, a W. central co.; area, abt. 720 
sq.m. Rivers. Medicine Bank of Chippewa River, with 
several smaller streams and lakes. Surface, nearly level; 
soil, fertile. Cap. Glenwood. 

Pope‘dom, n. [A S.] The jurisdiction of the Pope; the 
place, office, or rank of the Pope; papal dignity. 

Pope Joan, u. (Games.) An old English game at 
cards, played by any number from three to a dozen per- 
sons, 

Popering’en, a town of Belgium, prov. of W. Flan- 
ders, 6 m. W.S.W. of Ypres. Manuf. Coarse woollens, 
lace, and serges. Pop, 11,200. 

Popery. n. (Eccl.) The religion of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, comprehending doctrines and practices ; — 
a word used by the Protestants. 

Pope’s-eye,n. The gland encircled with fat in the 
middle of the thigh. 

Pope’s-head, n. A large round brush, with a long 
handle, used in dasting ceilings. 

Pope’s-nose, or Par’son’s-nose, n. The protu- 
berance at one end of a roast turkey, goose, &c. ; — some- 
times considered a tit-bit. 

Pop'gnn,n. A small gun or tube used by children to 
pop with, or shoot with, and make an explosive report. 

Pop'injay, n. [Sp. papagayo.) A parrot; also, a 
wood-pecker. — A device resembling a parrot, put on a 
pole as a mark to be shot at. — A bi 3 a coxcomb; a 
gay, debonnair young fellow. * 

Pop'ish, a. Relating to, or taught by the Pope; per- 
taining or having reference to the Pope, or to the Roman 
Catholic Church; as, Popish ceremonies. 

Pop’‘ishly, adv. In a Popish manner; with an inclina- 
tion to Popery. 

Poplar, n. (Fr. peuplier; It. pioppo.] (Bot.) See 
Porusus and LIRIODENDRON. 

Poplar Bluff, in Missouri, a post-village, cap. of But- 
ler co., abt. 130 m. S. of St. Louis. 

Poplar Creek, in Tennessee, enters Clinch River in 
Roane co. 

Poplar Grove, in J/linois, a post-village of Boone 
co., abt. 16 m. E. N. E. of Rockford. 

Poplar Grove, in Tennessee, a village of Gibson co., 
abt. 144 m. W. of Nashville. 

Poplar Plains, in Kentucky. a post- village of Flem- 
ing co., abt. 80 m E. of Frankfort. 

Poplar Ridge, in New York, a post - village of Ca- 
yuga co., abt. 15 m. S. W. by S. of Aulmrn. 

Pop lartown, in Maryland, a village of Worcester 
co., abt. 12 m. N. E. of Snow Hill. 

Pop'lin, n. Fr. sean A cloth-stuff made of silk 
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and worsted, much used as a material for ladies’ dreases ; 
as, Irish poplins, brocaded poplins, figured poplins, 
watered poplins. 

Poplitie, Poplit‘ical, a. From Lat. poplitis, the 
ham; Fr. poplite, poplitijue.) Belonging, or relating to 
the ham, or under-part of the knee-joint. 

Popocatepetl’, | Mexican, “smoking mountain,”) an 
active volcano of Mexico, abt. 35 m. S. W. of La Puebla. 
Hright, 17,720 feet. The crater is 1,000 feet deep and 
abt. 3 m. in circumference. 

Po’po Islands, « group in the Eastern Archipelago, 
between Gilolo and Papua. The principal island is in 
Lat. 1° 15’ 8., Lon. 129° 45’ E, with u circumference of 


50 m. 

Popoli, (pdp’o-le,) a town of S. Italy, prov. of Abruzzo 
Ulteriore IL, on the Pescara, 8 ul. N. N. W. of Salmona ; 
pop. 4,000. 

Pop’pet, n. See Puppet. — A term of endearment fre- 

` quently applied to young children. 

—pl. (Naut.) Perpendicular pieces of timber fixed on 
the fore and aftermost parts of the bilge-ways, to sup- 
port a ship while being launched. 

Pop’pet-head, n. ( Mech.) That 
holds the buck-ceutre, and can be 
the bed. 

Poppi, (e,) a town of Italy, prov. of Florence, on 
the Arno, 25 m. E. of Florence; pop. 6,000. 

Pop’ple, v. u. To bob up and down, like a cork dropped 
on water. 

—To bubble up. (An English provincialism.) 

—n. The poplar. (Used as a localism both in England 
and the U. States.) 

Pop’pose-root, n. (Bot.) See Leontice. 

Pop by. n. [A S. popeg, popei ; It. papavero; Fr. pavot ; 
Lat. pupuver.| ( Bot.) See PAPAVERACER. 

Pop’'py, Pop’py-head, (and sometimes POOP,) n. 
Er poupeée.] (Arch) A carved ornament at the apex 
of a standard or open seat in Gothic churches, also 
carved into an ornamental finial, pomel, crest, &c. 

Pop ulace, Pop’ulacy, u. [Fr., from Lat. populus.) 
The common people; the commonality ; the vulgar; the 
multitude; the mob. 

Pop’ular, a. [Fr. populaire.| Pertaining or having 
reference to the common people. — Suitable to common 
people; familiar; plain; easy to be comprehended; not 
critical or abstruse; us, a popular edition of a scientific 
work. — Ilence, occasionally, vulgar; common; inferior; 
as, u popular saying.— Beloved by or pleasing to the 
people; enjoying the favor of the community at large; 
as,a popular sovereign, a popular government, a pop- 
ular preacher or author. — Studious of public favor; 
ambitious. — Prevailing among the people; generally 
circulated or diffused: as, a popular malady, a popular 
delusion, a pepular prejudice. 

Popular action. (Law.) An action which gives a pen- 
alty to the person that sues for the same. — Blackstone. 

Pepatar ity, n. [iae popularitas; Fr popularité | 
State or quality of being popular; state of possessing 
the affections and confidence of the people in general; 
public favor. 

—State or quality of being adapted to impress the popular 
mind; — hence, the condition of being common, inferior, 
or vulgar. 

Populariza’tion, n. Act of making popular among 
a people. i 

Pop'ularize, v. a. To make popular or suitable to the 
common mind; to spread or disseminute among the 
people; as, to popularize science or literature. 

Pop'nlarizer, n. One who popularizes. 

Pop'ularly, adv. In a popular manner; 80 as to be 
pleasing or satisfactory to the people. — According to 
the conceptions of the common people. 

Pop'nlarness, n. State of being popular, or suited 
to the ideas nnd tastes of the common people. 

Pop'ulate, v.a. [From Lat. populus.) To people: to 
furnish with inhabitants, whether by natural increase, 
or by immigration or colonization; as, to populate a 
county. 

—v.n. To propagate inhabitants. 

Population, n. [Fr.] The act or operation of peopling, 
or furnishing with inhabitants; multiplication of peo- 

le in general. 2 

e whole number of people or inhabitants in a country, 
or portion of a country. 

(Pol. Economy.) P. is the most important branch of 
the science, being both the means and the end of na- 
tional wealth; it is,at the same time, one of the most ob- 
scure and difficult subjects to understand, and has given 
rise to a large amount of discussion. It was formerly a 
maxim in politics, that a country could not be over- 
peopled, as it was supposed that the means of subsist- 
ence increased in proportion to the increase of the pop- 
ulation, and that this could never be a cause of its fall- 
ing into want and misery. Some states, therefore, as 
that of ancient Rome, took means to encourage matri- 
mony, by relieving from taxation and preferring to pub- 
lic offices those that married and had children, Others, 
again, have maintained that it is the policy of states 
to check the increase of population. Malthus asserts 
that the increase of the population of a country beyond 
a certain limit, depending on the means of subsistence, 
is an evil, which will augment year after year, as the 
disproportion between the popniation and the means of 
subsistence increases. He further asserts that all civil- 
ized countries are either at the point, or more or less 
near it, where as much food is produced from the soil as 
in any possible way can be obtained from it; and snp- 
posing that more could be gained by greater efforts 
and more industry, it will never be in such proportion 
as the yearly increase of the P.; and thus want and 
misery are approaching in all oo countries, against 
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which there is no other remedy than that the govern- 
ment either check the increase of population, or remove 
from the country the yearly arising surplus, by means 
of colonies and other measures conformable to this pur- 
pose. Every species of plant or animal which is capable 
of increase, either by generation or by seed, increases in 
a geometrical ratio, depending ou the average power of 
reproduction and the average period of existence of the 
individuals of which it is constituted He further as- 
serts that population, when unchecked, increases iu a 
geometrical progression of such a nature as to double 
itself every 25 years; at which rate the inhabitants of 
every country would, in the course of five centuries, in- 
crease to above a million times their present number; 
which, as regards Western Europe, would not allow 
the people even standing-room. There are, however, 
80 many elements to be taken into account, which are 
entirely lost sight of in these arguments, as to deprive 
them of any weight or importance. A single instance 
of a state which has suffered in this way cannot be pro- 
duced, and the resources of nature are so bountiful and 
manifold as to afford little reasonable fear for such an 
issue. Nature has provided a thousand ways to prevent 
the increase of the human race beyond the means neces- 
sary for its subsistence. Like a careful mistress, she 
deals out ber bounties with a sparing band, but ever, as 
the necessities of her dependents increase, she finds 
means to supply their wants. Much of the earth still 
remains uncultivated or untouched by the band of man, 
and much of that w ir touched is very imperfectly 
dealt with; for who can say what may be yet done by 
more improved means of cultivation, by machinery, 
chemistry, &c.? Finally, the extension of the principles 
of commerce and free trade will open up to each other 
the extreme parts of the exrth. 

Pop'uline, u. [Fr., from Lat. populus. poplar.) ( Chem.) 
A ery lizable snbstance separated from the bark of 
the poplar-tree, Populus tramula. Ferm Colle0i6- 

Pop'ulous, a. Fr. populeux ; Lat. populosus.| Abound- 
ing in people; full of inhabitants; containing many in- 
habitants in proportion to the extent of ground or coun- 
try; as, a populous city or region Adapted to common 
people; — hence, inferior; common; vulgar. (R.) 

Pop'ulously, a/v. With many inhabitants in propor- 
tion to the extent of conntry. 

Pop'ulousness, n. State of being populous, or of 
having many inhabitants in proportion to the extent of 
country. 

Pop‘uius, n. [Lat., the poplar.) ( Bot.) A genns of 
plants, ord, Salicacew, All the species are rapid-growing, 
soft-wooded timber trees, some of which attain a great 
size. They have broad, heart-shaped, ovate, triangolar, 
or lozenge -shaped, deciduous leaves, or rather long 
stalks. The catkins appear Jong before the leaves, and 
proceed from distinct lateral buds. Few of the species 
are of much value for their timber, which is generally 
white, soft, and light: but from their rapid growth, 
they are useful as yielding fire-wood, when the scarcity 
of other fuel renders it necessary to plant trees for this 
purpose. ‘Ihe Lombardy poplar, P. fastigiata or dilatata, 
probably introduced into Europe from Persia, attains 
a height of 100, or even 150 feet, und is remarkable for 
its erect form, contracted head, and very rapid growth, 
(Fig. 2142.) It is often planted as an ornamental tree, 
althongh not so generally as in the end of last century. 
The wood is of almost no value. The species commonly 
known as Black 
Italian poplar, 
P. monilifera or 
acladesca, is n 
native not of 
Italy. but of N. 
America, and is 
more correctly 
called Canadian 
poplar, the fe- 
male catkins of 
which resemble 
astringof pearls 
It is frequently 
planted both as 
an ornamental 
tree and for the 
sakeofitstimber, 
which is useful 
for flooring, &c. 
Its leaves are del- 
toid. It is of very 
rapidgrowth, aud 
attains a height 
of 100-120 feet. 
The Balsam pop- 
lar, or Tacama- 
hac, P. balsamif- 
erm, a very com- 
mon ornamental 21 ry 
tree, is a native 2142. — LOMBARDY POPLAR, 
both of North (Populus fastigiata.) 

America and of Siberia, and has whitish, ovate- 

oblong leaves, which in spring are of a delicate yellow 

tint, and have an agreeable fragrance. The leaf-bads 
are viscid. The erect, fastigiate manner of growth ap- 
proaches that of the Lombardy poplar. The resinous 
exudation of the buds ( Tacamahac) is said to be diu- 
retic and antispasmodic ; and an ointment made from 
the buds is used for tumors, wounds, and burns. The 

Cotton-wood, P. canadensis, of N. America, particularly 

abundant on the upper parts of the Mississippi and Mis- 

souri, is valued as a timber tree. The Ontario poplar, 

P. candicans, has the same balsamic character as P. 

balsamifera, and is chiefly distinguished from it by its 
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larger leaves. In size of leaf, no other species equals 
P. heterophylia, a native of the Southern States, the 
leaves of which are often six inches long 
Porcelain, (põrslän,) n. (Fr. porcelaine ; Sp. parce- 
luna; It. Hana.) (Minuet) J, in ne more gen- 
eral sense, includes all kinds of earthenware which ure 
white, semi-transparent, am! have some degree of a vit- 
runs texture; but in its more limited sense it denotes 
only the finer kinds; aud us this kind of ware has been, 
from the earliest times, manufactured most perfectly in 
China, it has been called Chinese porcelain, or China- 
ware, The first P. seen in Europe was bronght from 
China and Japan, aud having excite! great admiration 
by its fineness of texture, transparency, and its beuti- 
ful colors, many attempts to imitate it were made by 
Enropean manufacturers, and were first successtul in 
Saxony. The manufacture was afterwards introduced 
into France, and successively into England, Germany, 
and Italy, where it has arrived at various degrees of 
perfection, but is still inferior to the production of 
eastern conntries, The finest and best P. of China is 
made in a village called King-te-tching. in the province 
of Kiang-si, which is said to have furnished the emper- 
ors of China with P. since the year 442 of the Christian 
æra, The chief ingredients which enter into the compo- 
sition of Chinese Z” are petuntse and kaolin, two kinds of 
earth, from the mixture of which the paste is obtained; 
the petontae being of a pure white, and, when fully pre- 
parm; in the form of an impalpable powder, while the 
nolin is intermixed with small shining particles. The 
petuntse originally consists of the fragments of rock 
dug from certain quarries; the color of the stone which 
answers the purpose best inclining, according to the 
Chinese, somewhat to green. It requires many opera- 
tions to fit it for the purpose of the manufacturer; while 
the kaolin, on the other hand, is wund in nature in a 
state almost ready for him, in small lumps, in mines, 
the external «trata of which are com of a kind of 
red earth, Chinese J> owes its fabric and texture to 
the kaolin, which endows it with the property of resist- 
ing the most powerful heat, while ite strength and 
consistency is obtained by fasion with the petuntse, 
which enables it to resist the action of the more power- 
ful agents. It is said that the Chinese have latterly dis- 
covered n substitute for kaolin in a stone called boa-ché, 
which is of a saponaceons quality, and enables them to 
manufacture / of a much more beautiful kind than 
formerly; bat as it is scarce and dear, it is rarely em- 
ployed in the fabrication of the body of the P, the 
workmen being content with making it into a fine size, 
and immersing the vessel into it, that it may receive a 
coat before it ia painted and glazed. After a piece of 
P. bas been properly formed, it into the hands of 
the painters, who divide the between them; one 


tracing out the first colored circle which ornaments the | 


brim of the vessel, another designing the flowers, aud 
a third painting them, and so on. One of the kinds of 
varnish employed, called tevu-you, is procured from 
white flint, and has the peculiar property of making 
those pieces of porcelain npon which it is laid appear 
to be covered with an infiuitude of veins in every direc- 
tion, After the P. has received its proper form, its col- 
ors and all the intended ornaments, it is transferred 
from the manufactory to the furnace. The small pieces 
of Pa such as tea-cups, are inclosed in cases about four 
inches in height; each piece being placed upon a saucer 
of earth abont twice as thick as a crown-piece, and 
equal in breadth to its bottom, These small cases are 
also sprinkled over with the dust of the Kaolin, and having 
hen placed in the furnace on a bed of coarse sand, hall 
a fvot in thickness, are exposed to the action of the fire 
nutil the workman observes that all the cases are red 
hot, and that the colors of the porcelain appear with 
full lustre, when he judges that it is in a proper state. 
Manufw tories for the fabrication of P. are now estab- 
lished in almost all the states of Europe; bnt in no 
state have such attempts been made to discover the best 
metbod of manufacturing 1, or so many manufuctories 
of it been established, asin France. The P. of Chan- 
tilly, Villersi, and Orleans have a distinguished merit; 
but the P. produced at Sèvres has Jong held the first 
rank, from ite shining white, its beautiful glazing, its 
colored nds, and the regularity and elegance of ite 
forms. In England, but little progress wus made in the 
manufacture of P. until towards the end of the lust 
century. At an earlier period there was a manufactory 
carried on by some Germans at Chelsea, afterwards re- 
moved to Derby, of porcelain of a very superior quality 
but whence they derived their materials is now uncer- 
tain. About the year 1768, however, the discovery in 
Cornwall of mines of clay and stone, similar to those 
used in France and Germany, and which are believed to 
be the kaolin and petuntse of the Chinese, soon enabled 
English manufacturers to improve their P., by discon- 
tinuing the nse of frit or glass ns a component part of 
the basis or body of the ware, and substituting n mixture 
of the fusible and infusible earths :s the basis of their 
P., as had been done ata much earlier period in Ger- 
many and France, After all, the most perfect J ix 
nothing else than a fine white stoneware; and if the 
earths of which stoneware ia made were free from 
heterogeneous coloring matters, which prevent their 
whiteness and semi-transparency ; if vessels were prop- 
erly formed; if all the proper attention were given; 
and if these vessels were covered over with a fine glaz- 
ing, they would form as perfect Ius that of Japan, 
There are two kinds of , - one called hard, the other 
tender. Hard Tag bree is composed of a clay containing 
silica, which infusible, and preserves its whiteness 
in a strong heat, and of a flux consisting of silica and 
lime. The glaze of this ware is earthy, and admits of 
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no metallic substance or alkali. Tender P. consists of 
a Vitreous frit, which is remlered opaque by the mixture 
of acalearvous clay. It is | with artificial glass, 


into the composition of which silica, alkalies, and lead, 


enter. The materinls of whieh the glazing is composed 
are previously prepared by fusing together all the snb- 
stances of which they consist, and thus forniing a vit- 
roms mars, This mass of vitrified matter is then ground 
in a mill, aud the powder thus obtained mixed with a 
suficient quantity of water until it becomes uf the con- 
sistency of cream. The pieces of P. are dipped hastily 
into this liquid and withdrawn; and as they greedily 
imbibe the water, there remains on the surface a uni- 
form coating of the glazing materials. When they are 
dry they are replaced in the furnace, and kept there 
until the glazing is perfectly fused. Unglazed P., said 
to be in a state of biscuit, has the appearance of white 
marble; and, for particular purposes, the P. is some- 
times allowed to remain in this state, and particularly 
when it is employed in smaller and finer pieces of senlp- 
ture, as the fineness of the workmanship cod the sharp- 
ness of the figures would be greatly iujured by u cout 
of glazing. See Porreny. 

Porcela neous, Por'celanous, a. [From Eng. 
porcelain.) Pertaining, or relating to, or resembling, 
porcelain; as, anis shells. 

Por'cellanite. n. [r.] ( Alin.) Clay altered by heat, 
su as frequently to resemble jasper; — called, also, porce- 
lain-jusper. 

Porch, ( pörch,)n. Fr. porche; It. portico, from Lat. 
porticus — porta, a gate, entrance.) 
supported on pillars before a door; a kind of vestibule 
supported by columns, Any small portico considerably 
lower than the main structure to which it is attached 


muy be so termed, in contraditinction from one carried) 
up the height of the building, or as high as the princi-| 


pal cornice, In medieval architecture porches were al- 
most universal in churches. In France, many splendid 


porches or portals remain; they are among the most 1 


utifal specimens of medieval art. 
The Torch. ( Antiq.) A public portico in Athens, where 
Zeno, the philosopher, taught his disciples, See Stores. 

Porcine, (-sin,) n. [lat. porcinus, from porcus, n 
swine.) Pertaining or relating to swine; as, the por- 
cine species of animals. 

Por'co, n spur of the Andes in Bolivia, Lat. 19° 45° B. 
Lon, 65° 30° W. Height, 16,000 ft. From this mountain, 
it is said, the Incas derived immense quantities of sil- 
ver, Near it is the town of Porco, enp. of u prov. of 
the same name, abt. 20 m. S. W. of Potosi. 

Porec. ILna bos, a group of islets of Brozil, in the Bay 
of rr abt. 16m, N.E. of the island of São Se- 
bastião. 

Porcupine. n. Fr. pore-¢pic; It. porenspinosn.] The 
common mune of the Rodentia, comprising the genus 
Ereshizon, family Hystricide, characterized Wy „ flat 
cranium, short muzzle, medium-sized tall, and spines 


which are short and half hidden in the hair. The white 


hatred, or Canada Porcupine, Æ. dorsatus, F. Cuv., of 
Northern United States awl Canada, is abont two for 
long to the tall, which is seven inches, The tail and 


Fig. 2143. — PORCUPINE. 


upper parts are covered with a mass of white spines, 
with dusky and bearded tips. The general color of the 
fur is dark brown, among which are long hairs with 
white tips. This animal is extremely sluggish, making 
Unt little effort to escape from man or beast; but its 
formidable armor is an effectual defence. It readily 
climbs trees, and feeds upon bark, leaves, and tender 
ears of Indian corn, It lives in hollow trees and in 
holes among the rocks, — Tenney. 

Por'capine-wood, n. The hard, outer portion of 
the trunk of Cocos nucifera ;—so called, because, when 
ent horizontally, the fibres of the wood resemble the 
quills of the porcupine. 

Pore, u. Fr.; Lat. ; Gr. poros, from peird, to 

erce or through.) One of the small interstices 

between the particles or molecules of matter which com- 
pose animal, vegetable, and mineral bodies. There are 
many considerations which prove that all bodies, even 
the densest, are composed of molecules, not in absolute 
contact, but separated from each other by intervals, 
which, thongh so small ns to be inuppreciable to the 
senses, have nevertheless a magnitude considerable in 
respect of the molecules themselves; and it has been 
inferred that gold has more pores than solid parts; 
whence, any substance of the specific gravity of water 
must have many times more pores than solid parts, 

—r. n. [Probably from Gr. ephordé, to look upon — epi, 
and hordé, to see.) To look with steady, continued, and 
concentrated attention or application; to examine with 
unremitting perseverance ; sometimes with on or over. 
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(Arch.) A roof 


PORP 


“ The eye grows weary with poring perpetually on the same thing.’ 


Dryden. 
Por'er, n. Ove who pores or studies without inter 
mission. d 


Por zee, Porov, Pav'ow, Poe'er, n. (Zol) See 


Sranipa, 

Po'riform, a. [Fr. periforme, from Lat. porus, pore, 
and forma, form.) Resembling a pore; in the form of 
n small interstice or puncture. 


Por'ime, ». (Math.) A theorem so easy of solution 


as tu be almost self-evident, . 
Po'riness, u. State or condition of having nomerons 
po 


ren. 

'rism, n. [r porisme ; Gr. porisma, something de- 

rel from a previous proposition.) (Gean.) A name 
applied to u proposition affirming the possibility of And- 
ing such conditions as will render a certain problem 
indeterminate, or capable of innumerable solutions, 
( Playfair.) — A corollary. 

Porismatic, Porismatiec’al, Poris'tic. Por- 
is'tical, a. (Fr. poristeque; Gr. poristikor.) Pertain- 
ing, or relating to, or having the nature of a pori-m, 

Pork, n. Fr. pore; It. Lat. porcus; O. Or. 

kos, a pig; Ir. percun.) (Etymol. unknown.) The 

h of swine, fresh or salted, used for food, 

(Hygiene.) Of all animal fibre taken aa aliment, fresh 
pork takes the longest time to be acted on by the gas- 
tric juice and digested ; — hence, to the invalid, or person 
affected with a debilitated stumach, pork is the most 
— . — article of diet he can consame. When smoked 
and properly dried, as in the form of bacon or bam, it 
becomes, however, an article not only beneficial as a 
food, but useful asa medicine, for, when taken at break- 
fast, it often acts as a direct stimulant to a debilitated 


stomach, 

Pork’er,n. A hog. 

Pork'et, n. A pig; a young hog. 

Pork ling. „. A young pig. 

n. (Gr. porné, n harlot, and graph- 
ein, tu write.) icentions painting, employed to deco- 
rate the walls of rooms sacred to bacchanalian es, 
and of which examples exist in Pompell— Marisol, 

Po'ror, (nc, Sphæria,) a small island of Greece, 7 m. 
8. of un. It is the scene of the conferences which 
settled the new Greek monarchy of 1828. 

Poros'ity, n. (Fr. ité.) State or quality of being 
porous, or of having small interstices ur pores; a prop- 
erty of matter in consequence of which its particles 
are not in perfect or absolnte contact, but are separated 
by small intervals: — opposed to density, 

Foro ie, n. [Or. pords, callus.) (Med.) A remedy 
suppdsed capable of assisting the jon of a callus, 


Por’ous, n. [Fr. porour. 
interstices between the p 
ans, porous woul, 
— avy, Ina porous manner; with 
Por’ounness, u. Porosity; state or quality of having 


Dungltinon, 
Having pores or «mall 
les which compose a body ; 


res, 
t Por rphy ritic,(-f-rit‘ik,) a. Belonging to, resembling, 
— 


or consisting of, porphyry; us, yritic mountains, 

Por'phyrize, v.a. (Gr, porphyrizen, to be purplish.) 
To cause to resemble porphyry. 

Porphyrogen ‘itus, a name borne by the children 
of the emperors of the Kast (see Constantine), either 
becanse they were swathed in a robe of purple at their 
birth, or because they were born in a chamber hu 
with purple, to which the empresses of the Bast 
at the period of their accouchement, i ering 

Porphyry, (raren. [Fr. porre; Gr. 

22 from porphura, purple.) t — A term original 
confined to an Kgyptian rock u: in sculpture, and 
known now ns Rosso-antico. It is composed. according 
to Delesse, of a red felxpathic base, in which are die 
seminated rose-colored crystals of the felspar called 
oligoclase, with some plates of blackish hornblende and 
grains of oxidized iron ore, The term is not now, how- 
ever, used to denote any particular rock, but is »pplied 
to any rock which, like the Rosso-antico, has a — 
geneous earthy or compact base, through which are 
scattered distinct crystals of one or more minerals of 
contemporary origin with the base- Thus, gray volcanic 
trachyte often abounds in crystals of glassy felepar, 
forming a trachytic porphyry; or crystals of felspar, 
quartz, or calcareous spur, disseminated through a base 
of greenstone, form a greenstone porphyry. In the 
same way, there are pitchstone porphyry, basaltic por- 
phyry. cluystone porphyry, ke. 

Por'phyry. [Gr. Porphyrius, i. o., a bearer of purple. 
A Platonic philosopher, born at Tyre, 233, who stadi 
eloquence at Athens under Longinus, and philosophy at 
Rome under Plotinus, whose life be wrote. His learn- 
ing was great, and he composed many works, one of 
which, against the * ROE was burned by order of 
Theodosius the Great, D. at Rome, 304. * 

Por'poise, n. (Zol) Fee DELPHINIDÆ. me 

Porpora Nicoo, u. at Naples, 1689, was the celebrated 
pupil of the no less celebrated Alessandro Scarlatti. In 
early life he left home, and composed and brought out 
operas with great success ju Vienna, Venice, Dresden, 
and several other continental cities. He afterwards 
became one of the principal masters in the conservatory 
at Venice, und late in life retired to Naples, where he 
died in great poverty at the age of 62. Porpora was 

rticularly fortnnate as n singing-master; and amo 
is most celebrated pupils were Farinelli, Mingotte, 
Caffarelli, besides many other dramatic vocalists, 

Porporino, (-n. It.] A composition of quick- 
silver, tin, and sulphur. which produced a yellow metallic 
powder, that was employed instead of gold by the medi- 
eval artists when they wished to economize—Furiholt 
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Porraceous, (-rd’shus,) a. [Lat. , from por- 
rum, porras, a leek.) Greenish; resembling the color 
of a leek. 

Porrect’, a. [From Lat. porrigere, to stretch out.] 
(2) Stretched or spread out, or extended horizon- 
tally. 

Por’ret, u. A leek or small onion. 

Porridge, (por’rij,) n. [Perhaps corruption of pot- 
tage.] A kind of food made by boiling meal or meat in 
water; broth; hasty-pudding; punada; as, oatmeal- 
porridg’, bean-porridgr, milk-porridge, Kc. 

Por'ringer, ger.) n. [From porridge.) A small 
metal vessel in which children eat porridge or milk. 

Porsenna, or Porsen’a, a celebrated leader and king 
of Etruria, who declared war against the Romans be- 
cause they refused to restore Tarquin to bis throne. 
At first successful, he would have entered the gutes of 
Rome had not Horatins Coccles stood at the head of a 
bridge and resisted the fury of the whole Etrurian army, 
while his companions behind were cutting off the com- 
munication with the opposite shore, This act of bravery 
astonished Porsenna; but when he had seen Mutius 
Scevola, who had entered his camp with the intention 
of murdering him, burn his hand without emotion, to 
convince him of his fortitude, he no longer dared to 
make head against so brave a people. He made a peace 
with the Romane, and never after supported the claims 
of Tarquin. The story of Porsenna’s attack upon Rome 
forms the subject of one of Lord Macaulay's stirring 
Lays of Ancient Rome. 

Port, u. [Fr.; It, from Lat. porta, a gute.] Any bay, 
cove, inlet, or recess of the sea or of a lake, or the mouth 
of a river, which ships or vessels may enter, and where 
they can lie safe from injury by storms.— A gate; an 
entrance; a passage-way. 

(Naut.) An embrasure or opening in the side of a 
ship-of-war or other vessel, through which the guns are 
discharged; also, the lid which closes a port-hole; — 
otherwise written port-hole. 

(Mach.) A passage leading to a steam-way; an open- 
ing through which steam, &c., may pass to the valves 
of an engine. 

Ar. port, from Lat. portare, to carry.] Manner of move- 
ment or walk; personal bearing; carriage; demeanor; 
mien; deportment; external appearance. 

And bear the name and port of gentleman."”—Shaks. 

(Naut.) The larboard or left side of a ship;—op- 

ošed to starboard ; as, the helm is a-port. 
From Oporto, Portals A dark-purple astringent, 
ull-Lodied wine brought from Portugal. 

Portadmiral. (Nav.) The admiral having charge 
of a naval port, station, or rendezvous. This office does 


not exist in the American navy. — Port charges. (Com.) 
Charges to which a ship is liable while in port, as wharf- 
age, dockage, &c.— I hrt of entry. A port or harbor 
where a custom-house is established for the legal entry 
of goods, merchandise, &c. — Port of the voice. Mode of 
management of the voice in singing. — Sum- port and 
Exhaust-port. (Mach.) The openings employed for the 
entrance or exit of the steam, respectively. 

—v.a. (Naut.) To turn or put to the left or larboard 
side. as of a ship; as, to port the helm. 

(Mil.) To hold, as a musket, in a sloping position up- 
ward across the body, so that its stock is in front of the 
right hip, and the barrel in front of the left shoulder; 
as, to port arms. 

Portability, n. State of being portable; adaptation 
to be carried. 

Portable, a. [Lat. portabilis, from porto, to carry or 
bear, allied to Lat. fero.) That may be carried or borne; 
that may be carried by the hand or about the person, 
on horseback, or in a travelling vehicle; not bulky or 
heavy; that may be easily conveyed from place to place 
with one’s travelling baggage; as, a portuble desk. — 
Sufferable; supportable; endurable. (R.) 

Portachue'lo de Tucto, « lofty pass of the Andes 
in Peru. between Tarma and Lima; /eivht, 15,760 feet. 

Portadown’, a town of Ireland, in Ulster, abt. 10 m. 
E. N. E. of Armagh ; pop. 3,000. 

Portafer' ry. a seaport-town of Ireland, in Ulster, abt. 
7 m. E N. E. of Downpatrick ; pop. 2,000. 

Portage, n. [Fr.] Act of carrying. Curriage; price 
of conveyance. 

( Naut.) A port-hole.— A narrow neck of land over 
which goods, &c., are carried between two navigable 
bodies of water. — A sailor’s wages while in port. — The 
amount of a sailor’s wages for a voyage. 

Por'tage, in [ndiana, a township of Porter co.; pop. 
abt. 1,000.— A village and township of St. Joseph co., 
abt. 150 m. N. of Indianapolis; pop. abt. 1. 100. 

Portage, in Michigan, a township of Houghton co.; 
pop. abt. 2.500. — A post-township of Kalamazoo co.; 
pop. abt. 1,400. 

Portage, in New York, a township of Livingston 
county. 

Portage, in Ohio, a N.E. co.; area, abt. 480 sq. m. 
Rivers. Cuyahoga and Mahoning rivers. Surface, 
nearly level; soil, fertile. (up. Ravenna. Pop. 1880, 
27,500.—A township of Hancock county.— A town- 
ship of Ottowa county.—A township of Summit county. 
—4 post-village and township of Wood county, 
about 20 miles south of Perrysburg. 

Portage, in Wisconsin, a N. central co.; area, abt. 800 
sq.m. Rivers, Wisconsin and Plover rivers. Surface, 
mostly level; soil, in some parts fertile. Capital City, 
Plover. 
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Por Lake, in Michigan, an irregular body of 
water iu Houghton co., extending from Keweenaw Bay 
nearly across the peniusula, 

Por'tage River, in Michigan, rises in Livingston co., 
and flows S. E. through Portage Lake into Huron River. 

Por'tal, n. It. portella; Fr. portal.) A little door; a 
gate or gateway 

(Arch.) The lesser of two gates, when they are of 
two dimensions, at the entrance to a building ; the arch 
over a door or gateway; the frame-work of n gate. 

—a. [From Lat. porta, gate.) (Anat.) Pertaining, or 
having reference to the porta or gateway of the liver ; 
as, the portal vein, the portal blood, 

Port Allegha'ny. iu /nnsyleania, a post-village of 
McKean co.. abt. 200 m. N. W. of Harrisburg. 

Port Allen, in /owa, a post- village of Louisa co., abt. 
19 m. WS. W. of Muscatine. 

Por'tant. Por'tate. a. [From Lat. portare, to carry. ] 
(Her.) Borne athwart an escutcheon; as, a portute 
cross. 

Port Anto’nio, a seaport-villuge on the N. coast of 
the island of Jamaica, W. Ludies, abt. 25 m. N. W. of 
Point Morant. 

Port/arlington, a town of Ireland, in Lienster, abt. 
40 m. W.S W. of Dublin; pop. 2,728. 

Port au Prince, or Port REPUBLICAN, (porl-o-prinss,) 
a seaport-city, cap. of Hayti, W. Indies. on the Bay of 
Gonaives; Lat. 18° 35’ N., Lon. 72° 18’ W. It is irregu- 
larly built, in the midst of a low marshy tract; but the 
harbor is excellent, however, and commerce is exten- 
sive. Pop. 20,000. (?) 

Port Austin, in Michigan.a post-village of Huron 
co., abt. 60 m. E. N. E. of Bay City. 

Port’-bar, u. (Nuut.) A bar to secure the ports of a 
ship in a gale of wind. — A harbor-boom. — A bar, or 
shelf of sand or rock, at the entrance of a port or harbor. 

Port Bar‘nett, in Pennsylvania, a village of Jefferson 
co., abt. 168 m. W.N.W. of Harrisburg. 

Port By’ron, in Ilinois, a post- village of Rock Island 
co., abt. 18 m. N. E. of Rock Island. 

Port Byron, in New York, a post-village of Cayuga 
co., abt, 28 m. W. of Syracuse. 

Port Carbon, in Pennsylvania, a post- borough of 
Schuylkill co, abt. 65 m. N. E. of Harrisburg. 

Port Chester, in New York, a post-villuge of West- 
chester co., abt. 29 m. N. E. of New York city. 

Port Clin’ton, in Ohio, a post-village, cap. of Ottawa 
co., abt. 120 m. N. of Columbus. 

Port Clinton, in Pennsylvania, a post-borough of 
Schuylkill co., abt. 12 m. S. E. of Pottsville. 

Port Con way, in Virginia, a post-village of King 
George co., abt. 00 m. N. by E. of Richmond. 

Port- eray 'on. n. [Fr. porte-crayon, from porter, to 
curry, and crayon, a crayon.) Au implement of brass 
or steel for holding the chalk or crayon in sketching, 
to give ease and firmness to the touch, as well as to 
protect the fingers from the soil of black chalks. It pos- 
sesses a single, or generally a double clip, wide enough 
to admit the crayon, a loose riug being drawn up tightly 
over it to secure it firmly. 

Port-cul lis, u. 
couler, to trickle, to slip or 
slide down, from Lat. co- 
lare, to strain, filter.) 
(fort.) A sliding or fall- 
ing gate, consisting of n 
strong grating of timber 
or iron, resembling a har- 
row, hung over the gate- - 
way of a fortified town or <- 
of a castle, to be let down - 
in case of surprise, to pre- 
vent the entrance of an 
enemy. : 

—An ancient English coin, 
which had the figure of a = vii 
port-cullis on oue side. Fig. 2144. — PORT-CULLIS. 

Port De it. in Maryland, a post-village of Cecil 
co., abt. 37 m. N. E. of Baltimore. 

Port Desire’, a river of Patagonia, flowing E. inta 
Port Desire Bay, an arm of the Atlantic Ocean; Lat. 470 
45“ S., Lon. 65° 55’ 30” E. Length. abt. 200 m 

Port Dover, a village and port of entry of Norfolk 
co., prov. of Ontario, abt. 37 m. S. W. of Hamilton. 

Porte, n. [Fr., a gute; Lat. porta.) The gove, ument 
of the Turkish empire, officially and politically called 
the Oltoman Porte, from the gate ( port) of the Sultan’s 
palace, where justice was, in former times, administered. 

Port Elisabeth, in New Jersey, a post-village of 
Cumberland co., abt. 36 m. E.S E. of Salem. 

Porte-monnaie, (pédrt’mun-na,) n. [Fr., from por- 
ter, to carry, and monnaie, money.) A small wallet or 
pocket-book for carrying money. 

Portend’, v.a. [Lat. portendo — pro, and tendo, ten- 
sum, or tentum, to stretch.] To point out; to indicate, 
as something future by previous signs ; to foreshow; to 
furetoken ; to forebode; to presage; to threaten, 

A moist aud cool summer portendetk a hard winter.“ — Bacon. 

Portent', u. [Lat. portentum.) An omen of ill; any 
previous sign or prodigy indicating the approach of evil 
or calamity. 

Porten’‘tive, a. Foreshadowing: 

Porten’tous, a. [Lat. portentosus.] Full of portents; 
ominous; foreshowing ill. — Hence, strange; mon- 
strous; prodigious; wonderful; as, an animal of por- 
tentous size. 


resaging. 


Por'tage City, in Wisconsin, a town. cap. of Columbia Porten’tously, adv. Ominously ; threateningly; in a 


co., abt. 35 m N. of Madison. This town, built on the 
site of Fort Du Quesne, is a place of much business 
activity, and contains some fine edifices. Pop. abt. 
6,000. 


portentous manner. 
Porter, n. [Fr. portier, from Lat. porta, a gate.) A 
door- or gate-keeper; one who waits at the door to.re- 
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Porter, n. [Fr. porteur, from porter, to carry.] A oar- 
rier; a person who curries or conveys burdens for hire. 

Por'ter, n. [Originally porter’s beer.) A liquor brewea 
from malt, part of which has been more hi; 
than that which is used for ale. It is lopi 
sume way as ale; and its deep-brown color is finally 
given to it by rvasted or parched malt Porter was first 
brewed in 1722. 

Por'ter, Davin D., an American admiral, B. in Penusyl- 
vania, about 1812, is the youngest son of the late Com- 
modore David Porter, who c maniled the frigate Lses 
in the war with Great Britain in 1812-14, and sailed with 
him while quite a child in his expedition against the W. 
Indian pirates, After a course of instruction at the Naval 
School, he entered the service as a midshipman, in Feb, 
1829, and served for some time under Commodore Biddle, 
in the Mediterranean, After passing his examination 
in July, 1834, he was employed fur several years in the 
coast survey and river explorations, antil his promotion, 
in 1841, to the rank of lieutenant. At the close of 1545 
he was placed on special duty at the Observatory at 
Washington, which position he resigned in 1846 in order 
to take part in the Mexican war, in the course of which 
he served with distinction under Commodore Tatnall, 
especially before Vera Cruz. At the close of the war he 
was appointed to the command of the surveying 
schooner J’etrel, and at the outbreak of the Civil War, in 
1861, he was promoted to the rank of commander, and 
at the beginning of 1862 the mortar-fleet was placed 
under his orders. During the naval operations on the 
Mississippi he distinguished himself, especially by his 
dashing exploit in reducing the forts below New Orleans. 
Alter the capture of that city, he proceeded np the great 
river with his fleet, and was engaged in several affairs, 
including the unsuccessful siege of Vicksburg, which 
was raised July 22, 1862. He was appointed in Oct. of 
that year to the command of the Upper Mississippi 
squadron, with the rank of Acting Rear-Admiral, and 
after superintending the construction of that fleet, he 
sailed down the river, and assisted materially in re- 
opening that great highway to the Gulf. In the sum- 
mer of 1863, during the second siege of Vicksburg, Ad- 
miral Porter bombarded the works from the river side, 
and Gen. Grant, who commanded the besieging army, 
was enabled to report the successful occupation of that 
stronghold, July 4. Admiral Porter was actively em- 
ployed in several important expeditions, especially in 
the two combined attacks on Fort Fisher, which com- 
mands the approaches to Wilmington, the port so much 
resorted to by blockade-runners. The first of these 
attacks, at the close of 1864, miscarried, owing, it was 
alleged, to the inefficient coöperation of Gen. Butler, 
who commanded the military forces, but in part to the 
failure of the scheme to destroy the fort by the explo- 
sion of a vast quantity of gunpowder deposited in a ves- 
sel towed close to it for that purpose. The second ex- 
pedition, which comprised a powerful fleet of monitors 
and other war-ships, aided by a strong military force 
under Gen. Terry, was completely snecessfal, although 
the capture of the fort was not effected without con- 
siderable loss to the Nationals. On July 25, 1866, P. 
was promoted to the rank of Vice-Admiral ; and Aug., 
1870, succeeded to Admiral Farragut as Admiral of the 

| U.S. navy. 

Por'ter, in Indiana, a N. N. W. co., bordering on Lake 
| Michigan ; area, abt. 400 sq. m. Rivers. Kaukakee and 
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Calumick rivers, besides several small unimportant 
streams, Surface, undulating or level; soil, generally 
fertile, Cup. Valparaiso. Pop. (1870) 13,038.—A township 
of the above co.; pop. abt. 2,200. 

| Porter, in Maine. a twp. of Oxford co.; pap. abt. 1,500. 

| Porter, in Michigan, u township of Cass co.; pop. abt. 

2.500. — A township of Van Buren co.; pop. abt. 1,300, 

Porter, in New Fork, a township of Niagars 
county. 

Porter, in Ohio, a township of Delaware co.; pop. abt. 
1.500. — A village of Gallia co., abt. 10 m. N. W. of Gal- 
lipolis, — A township of Sciota c.: pop. abt. 2,500. 

Porter, in Pennsylvania, a township of Clarion co.; 
pop. abt, 2,200,— A township of Clinton co.; pop. abt. 

1,500. — A township of Huntingdon co.; pop. abt. 1,600. 
— A post-township of Jefferson co.; pop. abt. 700. — A 
township of Lycoming co.; pop. abt. 2,600. 

Porter, in Wisconsin, a township of Rock co.; pop. 
abt. 1,900. 

Por'terage, n. Money charged or paid for the car- 
riage of burdens by n porter. — Business or vocation of 
n porter or door-keeper. 

Por'teress, n. See PoRTRESS. 

Por'terly, adv. In the manner of a porter; — hence, 
rough; coarse; vulgar. 

Porters’ville, in Connecticut,a villageof New London 
co., abt. 8 m. N. of New London. 

Portersville, in Indiana, a post-village of Dubois co., 
abt. 37 m. E S. E. of Vincennes. 

Portersville. in Innsvrunia, a post- borough of 
Butler co., abt. 220 m. W. N. W. of Harrisburg. 

Portersv n Tennessee. a post -village of Tipton 
co., abt 25 m. N. E. of Memphis. 

Port-Es‘sington, a bay of N. Australia, on the E. 
side of Coburg Peninsula; Lat. 11° 22’ 3” 8., Lon. 132° 
10’ 7” E. 

Port Etch’es, in Alaska, a maritime village or settle- 
ment in Prince William’s Sound; Lat. 60 21“ 12” N., 
Lon. 146° 32/ W. 

Porte-feuille, (vort. full ye.) n. See PORTFOLIO. 

Port “-H re, n. (Mil) In artillery practice, the common 
port: fire consists of a paper-case about 16 inches long, 
driven with a composition which burns at the rate of 
rather more than one incha minute. The slow port-fire 
consists merely of paper impregnated with sultpetra 
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and rolled intoa solid cylinder about 16 inches long, 
which will burn trom two to three hours; — both these 
compositions ure now generally superseded by the fric- 
tion primer. 

Portfo'lio, u. [Fr. port-feuille, from port, to carry; 
Lat. portare, und fruille, n leat, from Lat. solium), A 

rtable case of the size of n large book, to carry or keep 
joose papers, engravings, &c., in. 

—Ilence, a collection of prints, engravings, maps, &c. 

—Also, the office or functions of a minister of state; as, 
to accept the portfolio of foreign affairs. 

Port Gibson, in Mississippi, n post- village of Clai- 
borne vo., abt. 65 m S. W. of Jackson; pop. abt. 1,600. 
Port Gibson, in New York, a post-village of Gibson 

co., abt. 54 m. W. of Syracuse. 

Port Hen'ry- an excellent harbor on the W. coast of 
Patagonia; Lat. 50° S. Lon. 75° 16’ W. 

Port Henry, in New York, a post-village of Essex 
co., abt. 110 m. N. by E. of Albany. 

Port -hole, n. (Naut.) An embrasure in a ship-of-war. 
See Port. 

Port Hood, or Jrs“ rico. a seaport-town of Inverness 
co., Nova Scotia, on a bay of its own name, at the W. 
extremity of Cape Breton. 

Port’-hook,n A hook driven through a chip's side 
and clinched, for the purpose of hooking one of the 
hinges that are fastened to the port-lids. 

Port Hope, a town of prov. of Ontario, on Lake On- 
tario, abt. 65 m. E. by N. of Toronto; pop. (1871) 5,114. 

Port Hope, in Michigan, a post-village of Huron co., 
abt. 8 m PS W. of Sand Beach. 

Port Howe, on the E. coast of the island of San Bal- 
valor, W. Indies. This is supposed to be Columbus first 
landin cein the New World. 

Port H on, in Louisiana, a post-village of East 
Feliciana parish, about 25 m. N. by W. of Baton Rouge. 
In May, 1865, this place, strongly covered by advanced 
works, and defended by the Confederate Gen. Frank K. 
Gardner, was invested by Gen. Banks. Three assaults 
male on May 27, June 11 and 14. having been vigorously 
repulsed, with a loss of about 3,000 men on the National 
side, Gen. Binks resolved to continne the siege in the 
ordinary way. without further attempt at storming the 
place. On Jnly 7. Gen. Gardner learning the surrender 
of Vieksburg, entered into a capitulation. Gen. Banks 
entered the town two days after, taking possession of 2 
steumers, öl pieces of artillery, and a quantity of small 
arms, The garrison of 6,408 men became prisoners of war. 

Port Huron, formerly Desmonp, in Michigan, a town 
and township of St. Clair co. The town is well built, 
and has an active trade, chiefly in lumber. Pop. abt. 8,000. 

Portici, ( por-te’che.; a town of S. Italy, prov. of Terra di 
Lavoro, at the foot of Mount Vesuvius, near Hercula- 
neum, 4 m. S. E. of Naples. Its environs are delightful, 
and are dotted with country houses. Php. 6,500. 

Por'tico, n. [Lat. porticus.) (Arch.) A covered space 
with a roof supported 
by columns. It is 
usually attached to 
an important building 
(Fiz. 2145), but some- 
times detached, as a 
shady walk. A por- 
tico is called tetra- 
style, hexastyle, octo- 
styl, and decas/lyle, 
according as it has 
fonr, six. eight, or ten 
columns in front. 

Por'ticoed, a. Hav- 
ing n portico or por- 
ticoes, 

Por’tillo, a monn- 
tain pass of the Chil- 
ian Andes, abt. Lat 
33° W S.; height, 
14,365 feet. 

Portion, ( por’shun,) 
n. [Lat. portio, akin 
to pars, a part, nnd 
partior, to divide.) A 
part: n parcel ; a part 
of anything separated 


from i A part, 
thongh actually 
divided, hut consid- 
ered by itself.—A part 
assigned; an allot- 


ment; n dividend.— 
A dower; a wife's for- 
tune — The part of an 
estate given to a child 
or heir, or descending 
to him by law. 


=v. a. To distribute in 
parts; to parcel; to | 
divide. 


„The gods who portion 
out the lots of princes as of 
private men.” — Howe. 

—To endow with a for- 
tune, as to portion a daughter. 

Por’tioner, u. One who portions; one who divides or 
assigns in shares. 

Por tionist, n. A student at Oxford University, Eng- 
land. who has a certain ucademical allowance. 

(Ferd.) The incumbent of a benefice which has more 

rectors or vicurs than one. 

Por'tionless, a. Having no portion: dowerless. 


Fig. 2145. 
‘TEMPLE OF VESTA, TIVOLI, 


Port Jack’son, a Lay and English settlement on the 
E. coast of New South Wales, Australia. The entrance 
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is between two headlands, 134 m. wide: Lat. 330 51/ 45/ 
8., Lon. 151° 11/49” E. Sidney is on the E. side of this buy. 

Port Jack’son, in New York, a post- village of Mount- 
gomery co.. abt. 15 m. W. N. W. of Schenectady. 

Port Jefferson, in New York, a post-village of Buf- 
folk co., abt. 200 m. 8 S. H. of Albany. 

Port Jefferson, in a village of Shelby co., abt. 
70 m. W. by N. of Columbus. 

Port Jer'vis. in New lk. a post- village of Orange 
co., abt. 97 m. N. W. of New York city; pop. abt. 6,000. 

Port Ken'nedy. in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
Montgomery co., abt. 4 m. W of Norristown. 

Port Kent, in New York, a post-village of Essex co., 
abt. 150 m. N. of Albany. 

Port land. in Alabama, a village of Dallas co., abt. 60 
m. W.8.W. of Montgomery. 

Portland, in Connecticut, a post-village and township 
0 Middlesex county, abt. 15 m. S. E. by S. of Hart- 
ford. 

Portland, iu Minois, a post- village of Whitesides co., 
abt. 140 in. N. by W. of Springfield. 

Portland. in /ndiana, a post- village of Fountain co., 
abt. 7 m. N. E. of Covington. — A post-village, cap. of Jay 
co., abt. 90 m. E. N. E. of Indianapolis. A village of Put- 
num co., abt. 15 m. N. W. of Greencastle. 

Portland. in Jwa, a township of Cerro Gordo co.; 
pop. 168.—A village of Van Buren co., abt. 72 m. S. S. W. 
of Towa City. 

Portland. in Kentucky, a post-village of Jefferson co., 
abt. 3 m. W. of Louisville. 

Portland. in Maine. u city, port of entry, cap. of Cum- 
berland co.,and the commercial metropolis of the State, 
on Casco Bay, abt. 60 m. 8.8.W. of Augusta; Lat. 45° 39/ 
52” N.. Lon. 70° 13’ 34” W. P. is finely situated on one 
of the best harbors on the Atlantic coast, the entrance to 
which is defended by Forts Preble, Scammel, and Gorges. 
It is generally well built, and contains many fine edi- 
fices, among which the City Hall, Custom-Ilouse, Athe- 
meum, and Mechanics’ Hall, are worthy of mention. 
There are also many elegant churches. The industry 
of the inhabitants is chiefly directed to commerce, which 
is extensive. On July 4, 1866, a fire-cracker thrown by 
a boy during the celebration of Independence Day, 
kindled a fire which consumed nearly all the business 
portion of the city, including 8 churches, the banks, 
hotels, and newspaper-offices; destroyed property to the 


value of $10,000,000; and rendered 2,000 families house- 
less. Ip. (1880) 33.810, 

Portland, iu Michigan, a post-village and township of 
Tonia co., abt. 21 m. W. N. W. of Lansing; pop. abt. 2,200. 

Portland. in Minnesota, a village of Houston co, abt. 
40 m. S. of Winona.—A village of St. Louis co., abt. 7 m. 
N. of Superior City. 

Portland. in Missouri, a post-village of Callaway co., 
abt. 3 m. N. E. of Jefferson City. 

Portland, in New York, a post-township of Chautau- 
qua co. 

Portland, in Ohio, a township of Erie co.; pop. abt. 
20,000. — A village of Jackson co., abt. 30 m. N. E. of 
Portsmouth.—A post-villuge of Meigs co., abt. 16 m. E. 
of eb 

Portland, in Oregon, a town, cap. of Multnomah co., 
abt. 50 m. N. by E. of Salem; Lat. 45° 30 N., Lon. 122° 
27’ 30” W. P is the most populous and enterprising 
town in the State. It is connected with San Francisco 
by steamboats, and contains several exteusive manu- 
factories. Ip. (1880) 17,578. 

Portland, in Wisconsin, a township of Dodge co.; pop. 
abt. 2,000.—A township of Monroe co.; pop. abt. 400. 

Portland Cemen (Engin.) See SUPPLEMENT. 

Portland Channel, an inlet of the Pacific Ocean, 
on the W. coast of N. America, abt. Lat. 55° N., Lon.. 
130° W. 

Portland Head. in Mainz, a small promontory and 
lighthouse, on the W. side of the entrance to Portland 
Harbor. It exhibits a fixed light 85 feet high; Lat. 430 
36 N., Lon. 70° 12“ W. 

Portland Islands, in the P. Ocean. The N. E. point 
of the mast E. island is in Lat. 2° 26“ S., Lon. 1470 
18’ 45” E. — An island near the E. const of New 


Zealand. — An island of the Queen Charlotte group, in 
the S. Pacific Ocean. 

Portland Isle, a small island, or peninsula, of Eng- 
land, co. of Dorset, in the English Channel, opposite 
Weymonth ; Lat. 50° 31’ N., Lon. 2° 26 W. It has two 
lighthouses. J. 5,500. 

Portland Point, a promontory forming the S. ex- 
tremity of the island of Jamaica; Lat. 17° 43, N., Lon. 
77° 10’ W. It is the termination of Portland Ridge, and 
a few m. to the E. lie Portland Keya. 

Portland Stone, n. (in.) An alkaline sandstone 
ofa dull, whitish color, heavy and moderately hard, and 
somewhat flat texture, and compose: of large rounded 
grit, cemented together by an earthy spar, and inter- 
mixed with numerous glittering particles of pure spar. 
It comes from the island of Portland, co. of Dorset. Eng- 
land.—A reddish-brown sandstone quarried at Portland, 
Conn., U. S. See also PORTLAND CEMENT, p. 2014. 

Portland Vase, or Barberini Vase, one of the 
most valuable antique relics. Was found in the 16th 
cent. in a sarcophagus in Rome, and was placed in the 
Barberini Palace. It was purchased in 1770 by Sir W. 
Hamilton, and placed in the British Museum, in 1810, 
by the Duke of Portland; it was maliciously broken in 
1845, but the pieces were skilfully united. It dates from 
the 3d cent, and once held the ashes of some of the 
family of the Emperor Alexander Severus. See Fig. 1165. 

Portland ville, in N. F., a P.-V. of Otsego co. 

Port Lavac’ca, in Texas, a P- V., cap. of Calhoun co. 

Port Law’renee, in O, a twp. of Lucas co. 

Port Leon, in Fla., a v., port of entry of Wakulla co. 
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Port Ley’den., in N. F. a P-V. of Lewis en. 

Port’-lid,n. (Naut.) A door for closing a ship's porta, 

Port'liness, n. State or quality of being portly ; dig- 
nity of mien or of personal appearance, consisting in 
size and symmetry of body, with diguified manners and 
demeanor; also, corpulence; bulkiness of frame. 

Port Louis, (Jo, n fortified seaport-town of France, 
dept. of Morbihan, at the mouth of the Blavet, 3 m. 
S. of Lorient; pop. 3.500. 

Port Louis, a seaport-town, cap. of the island of Man- 
ritius, Lat. 20° 10/8, Lon. 57° 32° E. The harbor is 
difficult of access. Pop. 35,000. 

Port Louis, a seaport-town of the island of Guade 
loupe, W. Indies, abt. 12 m. N. of Point à Pitre. 

Port Louisa, in /.wa, a post-village and township of 
Louisa co., abt. 6 m. N. E. of Wapello. 

Port Ludlow. in Washington T-rritory. a pot - village 
of Jefferson co., on Admiralty Inlet, abt. 16 m. S. of 
Port Townsend. 

Port ly, a. [From port, carriage, mien, demeanor.) Of 
a noble port, carriage, or appearance; grand and dig- 
hified in mien; stately; of good size or stature, 

“ A goodly, portly man, of a noble carriaze.""—Shaks. 

—Hence, by implication, bulky; corpulent; as, a portly 
habit of body. 

Port Madison, in Washington Territory, a post- 
village, cap. of Kitsap co, on Admiralty Inlet, abt. 77 
m H. of Olympia. 

Po Mahon’, a fortified seaport-town, cap. of the 
island of Minorca; Lat. 39°52’ N., Lon. 4°21’ E. It has 
an excellent harbor, Php. 13,000. - 

Portman, u.; pl. Portmen. A burgess of the Cinque 
Forts, England, See Cinque Ports. 

Portmantean, (-min‘lé,) n.; pl. Eng. PORTMANTEAUS ; 
pl. Fr. PORTEMANTEAUX, (-f6z [Fr. porte-manteau, 
from porter, to carry, nand mantrau,a cloak.) A port- 
able cloak-bag; n baz, usnullx made of leather, for 
carrying clothes or other things necessary in travelling. 

Port Mer‘cer, in New Jersey, a village of Mercer co., 
abt. 4 m. S. W. of Princeton. 

Port Met’way, or Mint VILLAGE, a seaport-town of 
Queen's co., Nova Scotia. abt 65 m. S. W. of Halifiex, 

Port Mitchell, in Indiana, a village of Noble co., 
abt. 125 m. N. N. K. of Indianapolis. 

Port Mon month. in New Jersey. a post- village of 
Monmouth co., abt. 21 m. S. of New York city. 

Port Mulgrave, in Alaska, n harbor on the E. side 
of Admiralty Bay; Lat. 59° 33’ N., Lon. 149° 43’ W. 

Port Natal’, an inlet of Natal, in E. Africa; Lat. 29° 
53“ 8. Lon. 31° 2’ E. 

Portneuf, (-nn/,) a central co. of prov. of Quebec, 
bordering on the St. Lawrence River; area, abt. 10,440 
sq.m. It contains several considerable lakes. (up. 
Portneuf, on the St. Lawrence River, abt. 30 m. W. by 
8. of Quebec. 75. 22,000. 

Port Nor'ris, in New Jersey, a village of Cumberland 
co., abt, 80 m. S. by W. of Trenton. 

Porto, a city of Portugal. See OPORTO. 

Porto Alegre. in Brazil, a city on the Lake of Patos, 
abt. 160 m. N. N. Ek. of Rio Grande; pop. 15,000. — A 
maritime town, situated at abt. 120 m. S. S. W. of Porto 
Seguro; pop. 1,500.— A town situated at abt. 190 m. 
W. of Natal; pop. 4.000. 

Porto Atacames, a harbor of Ecuador, abt. 100 m. 
N.W. of Quito. 

Por'to Bello, a seaport-town of Scotland. co. of 
Edinburgh, on the Frith of Forth, 3 m. E. of Edinburgh; 
pop. 4.000. 

Porto Bello, a town of Brazil, on a bay of its own 
name, abt. 25 m. S. of Desterro; Lat. 27° 8’ 8., Lon. 53° 
W E. 

Por to-das-Pe’dras, a town of Brazil, abt. 47 m. 
N. E. of Alagoas ; pop. 4.000. 

Por'to-de-Moz, a maritime town of Brazil, abt. 40 
m S. W. of Gurupa. 

Porto Feliz, (Ja- leer,) a town of Brazil, abt. 50 m. 
W. N. W. of Sao Paulo. 

Porto Ferrajo, (fer-ra'yo,) the cap, town of the 
island of Elba, on a lofty point of land extending into 
the bay. It was the residence of Napoleon I. after his 
first abdication in 1814. Pop. 4.500. 

Port-of-Spain, a town, cap. of the island of Trinidad, 
W. Indies, on the W. coast, near the mouth of Carony 
River; Lat. 100 3877“ N., Lon 61° 37 W. It is well 
built, has a good harbor, defended by Fort St. David, and 
carries on an active trade. 1% 12,000. 

Por’to Impe'rial. or Porto REAL. a town of Brazil, 
on the Tocantins River, abt. 40 m. N. NE of Goyaz. 

Portoise, ( pér'tiz,) n. (Also written PoRTLAST.) ( Naut.) 
An old term for a ship's gunwale. 

To lower the yards a-portnise. (Naut.) To lower the 
yards to the gunwale. —7o ride u-portvase, to strike the 
lower yards and topmasts, when at anchor, in a gale of 
wind; — said of a ship. 

Porto Maurizio, « town of Italy, in Piedmont, 2 m. 
W.S W. of Oneglin; pop. 6,500. 

Port Onta’rio., in New York, n post- village of Oswego 
co., abt, 170 m. W. N. W. of Albany. 

Port Orchard, in Wishington Territory, a village 
of Kitsap co., on Adumiralty Inlet, abt. 65 m. N.E. of 
Olympia. 

Porto Rico. Sp. Puerto Rico, rich port.] an island 
of the W. Indies, the fourth in point of size of the 
Greater Antilles, belonging to Spain. It lies abt 6) m. 
E. of Cape Engano Hayti, between Lat. 17° 56’ and 18° 
30 N. and Lor O 30 and 67° W., being 90 miles in 

neth from E. te , with a nearly uniform breadth of 
86 m. Area, abt 3.750 sq. m. e diversified, 

a range of mountains traversing the centre of the island 

from E. to W. averaging 1,500 ft. high, and culminating 

in a peak 3,678 ft. high. Extensive sav: yoals succeed 
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the mountainous region, and are bordered by large and 
fertile tracts, which, besides the usual tropical vegeta- 


tion. produce large quautities of sugar-cane. Arpt. 


Bugar, ginger, hides, rum, molasses, coffee, cotton, to- 
bacco of excellent quality, dye-woods, lignum-vite, Kc. 
Chief trons. Sun Juan de Porto Rico (the capital), Maya- 
gues, Ponea, G ama. P. R. uns discovered by Co- 
lumbus in 1493, and in 1509 it was invaded by a party 


of Spaniards from Hayti, who soon exterminated the 


natives. It is voverned by acaptain-general, assisted by 
a junta of military officers. 4. 646,362. 
Porto San to, one of the Madeira islands, in the At- 
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6 W. It consists of the old town of Portsmouth and 
the town of Portsex, which has outgrown its limits. The 
principal public buildings are the church of St. Thomas, 
the Town Hall, and Custom-House. The harbor is very 
capacious, deep, and secure, and is defended by several 
batteries of great strength. The dock-yard, the great 
naval arsenal of England, extends along the W. shore of 
the harbor, and includes an area of 245 acres, There are 
also numerous shipbuilding yards. J? dates froma very 
early period, but became of importance in the reign of Ed- 
ward IV., by whom it was fortified. Pop. (1881) 127,953, 


lantic Ocean, 26 m. N. E. of Madeira; Lat, 330 5“ N., Lon. Portsmouth. in I/inois, a village of Carroll co., 


16° 19’ W.; pop. 6,000. 

Porto Seguro, a maritime town of Brazil, on the 
Atlantic Ocean, at the mouth of the river Buranhen; 
Lat. 15° 49% S., Lon. 38° 58“ W. 

Port Penn, in Delaware, u post- village of New Castle 
c., abt. 30 m. N. of Dover. 

Port Penn, in Pennsylvania, a village of Lycoming 
co., abt. 13 m. E. of Williamsport. 

Port Perry, in Missouri, a village of Perry co., abt. 
60 m. S. S. E. of St. Louis, 

Port Perry, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Alle- 
ghany co. abt. II m. S. E. of Pittsburg. 

Port Phillip. a bay of the S. coast of Australia; Lat. 
of its entrance 35° 18" S., Lon, 144° 47’ 7” E. It receives 
the waters of the Yarra-Yarra, 

Port Plate, ( pla'tu,)a town of Hayti, W. Indies, on 
the N. coast, abt. 12 m. N. W. of Santiago. 

Portrait. n. [Fr.] A picture or representation of a 
person, and especially of a face, drawn trom the life. — 
Fiyuratively, a description or delineation in words. 

Portrait bust, or statue, a bust or statue representing 
the actual features or person of an individual. 

Por'traiture, „. (O. Fr.] A portrait; a painted re- 
semblance. — Hence, that which is copied from sume 
example, specimen, or model. 

“ He gives us the portraiture of a perfect orator.” — Baker. 

—The drawing of portraits, 

Portray’, r.a. (Fr. portraire, from Lat. pro, and 
trahere, to draw.) To draw; to delineate; to paint or 
draw the likeness of anything in colors.— To describe 
in words. — To adorn with pictures, 

Portray’al,n. The act of portraying. 

Portray’er, n. One who portrays; one who describes 
or draws another to the life. 

Port Republic, formerly GRAvV'ELLY LANDING, in 
New Jersey n post-Village of Atlantic co., abt. 15 m. 
EN. E. of May's Landing. 

Port Rey le. in Virginia, a post-village of Rock- 
ingham co., abt. 100 m. W. N. W. of Richmond. 

Por'tress, Por'teress, n. A female porter; a 
janitrix. 

Port Richmond, or Rich’mond, in /owa, a 
post-village of Wapello co., on the Des Mvuiues River, 
nearly opposite Ottumwa. 

Port’-rope,n. A rope or lashing to draw up a port: lid. 

Port Royal. (Kel. Hist.) A celebrated convent of 
Cistercian nuns, situated near Chevreuse, about five 
leagues trom Paris. It was founded in 1204, and the 
nuns were of the order of St. Bernard de Citeaux. In 

25 y removed to Paris, where, in the Faubonrg St. 

oques, they had a house, known as the Port Royal de 
Paris, while the house which they left received the 
name of Port Royal des Champs, and became rupied 
by a number of pious and learned men, who wished to 
lead a pious and secluded life, und were known as Les 
Solitaires de Port Royal. The most distinguished of 
this company were Claude Lancelot, the grammurian; 


Antoine Le Maistre, an advocate and one of the most 


distinguished orators of his tine; Simon Léricourt, a 
distinguished officer; De Sacy, the eminent translator 
of the Bible; the two Arnaulds; Pierre Nicole, Blaise 
Pascal, and Nicolas Fontaine. The fame that they 
acquired for their learning and sanctity aroused the 
jealousy of the Jesuits, and was the canse of a long con- 
test that prevailed between the two parties, which at 
length led to the suppression of the Port Royal des 
Champs, by a bull of Pope Clement XI. in 1708. The 
special subject of the controversy was the Jansenistic 
opinions held by the Port Royalists. See JANSENISTS. 

Port Royal, a fortified town of Jamaica, W. Indies, 
abt 3 m. S. W. of Kingston; Lat. 17° 56’ N., Lon. 76° 1’ 
W. It has a naval dockyard, hospital, barracks, &c. 

Port Royal, in Jndiana, a village of Morgan co., abt. 
16 m. § S. W. of Iudianapolis. 

Port Royal, in Kentucky, a post- village of Henry co., 
abt. 50 m. E of Louisville. 

Port Royal, in Pznnsylvania, a post- village of Juniata 
co, abt. 3 in of Miflintown. 

Port Roy al, in S. Gina, a channel connecting 
Broad River with the Atlantic Ocean, between the isl- 
ands of Hilton Head and St. Helena, forming an excel- 
lent harber. — Also, the name of an island in the Beau- 
fort dist., containing the town of Beaufort, abt. 10 m. 
N. N. W. of Port Royal Channel. 

Port Royal, in Virginia, a post- village of Caroline co., 
abt, 22 m. S. E. of Fredericksburg. 

Port Sanilac, in Michigan, a post-village of Sanilac 
co, abt. 24 m. N. of Lexington. 

Port Santa Bar'bara, an inlet of the Pacific Ocean, 
on the W. coast of Patagonia; Lat. 48° S., Lon. 75° 30’ W. 

Portsea Island, (tee,) lies off the coast of Hamp- 
ton co England, between Portsmouth and Langston har- 


bors. It is 4 m. long, by 3 m. broad. It is level and fer- 


tile, and contains the towns of Portsmouth and Portsea 


Port Shel'don, in Michigan, a post-village of Ottawa 


co.. abt. 12 m. S. of Grand Haven. 
Ports moath, a fortified seaport-town and principal 
naval station of England, co. of Hauts, in the island of 


abt. 180 m. N. by W. of Springfield. 

Portsmouth, in Michigan. a village of Allegan co., 
at the mouth of the Black River. 

—A post-village of Bay co., abt. 110 m. N.N.W. of Detroit. 

Portsmouth, in N. Carolina, a post-village of Car- 
teret co.. abt. 65 m. E. of Newbern. 

Portsmouth. in Hampshire, a city, port of en- 

try, and semi-cap. of Rockingham co, at the month of 

the Piscataqua River, abt. 54 m N. by E. of Boston; 

Lat. 4% 47.45" N., Lon. 70° 45’ 50” W. . is defended 

by Fort McClary and Fort Constitution. It is the only 

sea-port of the Stute, and commands an extensive com- 

merce. The U. S. Portsmouth navy-yard is on the E. 

side of the river, on Continental Island, Me. Pop. 

(1880) 9.660, 

Portsmouth, in Ohio, a city, capital of Sciota co., abt. 

90 m. S. of Columbus, It is generally well built, and 

contains some fine edifices. Manuf. Iron, machinery, 

Kc. Pop. (1880) 11,321. 

Portsmouth, in Pennsylvania, a township of Dau- 

phin co.: pop. abt. 1,100, 

Portsmouth, in Rode Island, a post- village of New- 

port co. 

Portsmouth, in Virginia, a city of Norfolk co, 
finely sitnated on Elizabeth River, opposite Norfolk, 
and abt. 160 m. S. E. of Richmond; Lat. 36° 50“ N., Lon. 
a safe and commodions harbor for the largest ships. 
Gosport, at the 8. extremity of the city, is the site of a 
U. S. navy-yard, dry-duck, und naval hospital, Pop. 
(1880) 11,290. 

Port‘soken, n. [Eng. port, gate, and A. S. soke, priv- 
lege.) Having the liberties of the gute, that is, being 
within the city gates in point of privilege. though with- 
ont it in point of fact. The name is still preserved in 
Portsoken Ward, London. 

Port’soy, a eu- port town of Scotland, co. of Banff, on 
a point of land projecting into the Moray Frith, 

W. of Banff; Lat. 57° 38“ N., Lon. 2 36’ W.; pop. 2,300. 

Port Stephens, (% “rens, a harbor of New South 
Wales, co. of Gloucester, 18 m. N. E. of Port Hunter; 
Lat. of Baroince Point 32° 40 7” 8., Lon. 1504 2” E. 
It runs inland 15 m., and has a breadth of 5 m. 

Port Tobacco. in Maryland, a post-village, cap. of 
Charles co., abt. 30 m. S. of Washington, D. C. 

Port-toll, n. (Law.) A payment demanded for the 
privilege of bringing goods into port. 

Port Lownsend, in Washington Territory, a post-vill., 
cap. of Jefferson co., abt, 100 m. N. of Olympia, 

Port Tre'verton, in Jennsylrania, n pust-villuge of 
Snyder co., abt. 42 m. N. of Harrisburg. 

Portugal, the most western kingdom of Europe, form- 
ing the W. portion of the Iberian peninsula, is bounded 
by Spain and the Atlantic; Lat. between 36° 57“ and 42° 
8 N., Lon, between 6° 15’ and 9° 32’ W. Political Di- 
risions. Six provinces, viz. :— Entre Douro e Minho, 
Tras-os-Montes, Beira, Estremadura, Alemtejo, and A 
garve. — Desc, The country generally inclines from N. 
to S. W. Several of the great mountain-chains of Spain 
jutersect it from east to west, and terminate in large 
promontories in the Atlantic. The most remarkable of 
these chains is the Serra de Estrella, nearly in the cen- 
tre of Portugal. This chain is a continuation of the 
Serra de Gata, and culminates in an elevation of 7,524 
feet above the level of the sea. Another chain is the 
Serra de Monchique, the extremity of which, Cape St. 
Vincent, is the south-west point, not only of Portugal. 
but of Europe. — Rivers. The principal are the Tagus, 
the Douro, the Minho, and the Guadiana. These all en- 
ter the country from Spain, and with the Mondego and 
the Sadio, which have their sources in Portugal, flow 
W. to the Atlantic Ocean. — Lakes. None. — Climate. 
Healthy, except in the vicinity of salt-marshes and on 

parts of the bunks of the Tagus and Mondego. — Prod. 
Vheat, barley, outs, flax, hemp, vines, and maize in the 
elevated tracts; rice in the low grounds, with olives, 
oranges, lemons, citrons, figs, and almonds, Silk is made 
of very good quality. There are extensive forests of 
osk in the N., chestunt in the centre, and the sea-pine 
and cork in the S. Oxen are employed as beasts of 
dranght, and mules and asses as those of burden. Cat- 
tle, sheep, goats, and swine are numerous, and fish 
abound in the rivers and on the coasts.— Minerals. Iron- 
mines are worked, and the mountains abound in fine 
marble, and contain traces of gold and silver. Of salt, 
large quantities are formed in bays along the coast, by 
natural evaporation. There are numerous salt-marshes, 
and upwards of 200 mineral springs. — Manuf. Limited; 
principally consisting of woollens, silk, and earthen- 
ware, Cottom-spinning is followed, and paper, glass, 


time past the import and export trade has been man- 
aged chiefly by foreign merchants, particularly British, 
settled at Lisbon and Oporto. — Exp. These consist al- 
most entirely of wine, salt, and wool. — Imp. Various; 
such as corn, flour, fish, woollens, linen, cotton, lace, 


hardware, hats, shoes, stockings, &. The higher classes 
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Portsea, 95 m. S. W. of London; Lat. 50° 48’ N., Lon. 10 


70 19' W. The river is abt. bo m, wide here, and forms 


and gunpowder, are made in a few places. For a long 
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the Hidalgos, or gentry. The women in the capital are 
loose and dissolute; in the conntry the people nre indo- 
lent and listless. They are temperate in eating and 
drinking; and among the national amusements, the 
predilection for bull-fighis is strong. A want of clean- 
Jiness is equally complained of in the capital and in 
the provincial towus.—Ael. Roman Catholic; bnt all 
others are tolerated.—Gort, A limited monarchy. The 
untional assembly is called the Cortes, and consists of a 
house of Deputies and a house of Peers. — Army and 
Nary. The regular army consists of about 18.000 men. 
The navy is composed of 34 men-of-war, with 294 guns, 
but many among these 34 vessels are reported to be in 
a bad state, and scarcely seaworthy Hist. P. forms the 
grenter part of the ancient Lusitania. It was subjugated 
by the Romans, in the time of Augustus, and was con- 
stituted into a province. In the fifth century, on the 
overthrow of the Roman supremacy, Portugal was in- 
vaded by the Alans and Visigoths, and suffered with 
pai of which it was then a part, all the troubles and 
vicissitudes endured by the inbabitants of the peninsula 
till the eigutn century, at which time the Arabs, called 
indifferently Saracens or Moors, possessed themselves of 
the whole of Portugal, and kept absolute dominion for 
nearly 400 years. Ln the 12th century, Don Alonzo Hen» 
riqnez, a Spanish prince of Leon and Castile, gained a 
great victory over the Moors of Portugal. and carried 
out his military operations with such success that his 
troops hailed him with one voice as king, a dignity which 
the people confirmed with the liveliest demonstrations 
of joy. Don Alonzo had no sooner received the crown, 
than he set himself to consolidate his power and attend 
to the administration of law and justice ; first. however, 
he renounced all dependence on Spain, politically sepa- 
rated his new kingdom from all connection or authority 
with the Spanish crown, and established a free and sov- 
ereign state, Under the descendants of Don Alonzo J., 
especially Dennis I. and Alonzo IV., Portugal, during 
the next two centuries, rose in political importance and 
commercial prosperity, the kingdom being respected 
abroad, and the people rendered happy and prosperous 
at home. In 1355, the king of Castile having laid claim 
to the crown of Portugal on the death of Ferdinand, 
Was opposed and defeated by Don Jolin, Ferdinand’s bro- 
ther, and ascending the vacant throne, ruled his sub- 
jects with justice and prudence. Under this wise and 
enlightened sovereign the Portuguese first directed their 
jon to those maritime ndventures which subse- 
nily placed Portugal at the head of all European 
nations, Under John I. the Portuguese first projected 
those Atlantic discoveries on the African coast, fraught 
with such territorial wand commercial advantages to the 
pation ; and, under John II. and Emanuel, between 1481 
and 1521, Vasques de Gama explored the Indian Ocean; 
the riches of the east begun to pour into Europe; Goa 
became a prosperous possession, aud Brazil was added 
to the possessions of the crown of Portugal. The lat 
ter monarch, Emanuel, has been regarded as the great- 
est un best man that ever sat on a throne. Under his 
wise, just, and benevolent reign, distress was banished 
from the kingdom, and bis subjects rendered rich and 
happy. Sebastian III., fired with a holy geal to exter- 
minate the infidels from his country, commenced a san- 
guinary crusade against the Moors, which be carried on 
through such repeated defeats, that he eventually lost 
both his crown and his lite in the struggle. Henry the 
Cardinal, his uncle, an old man of 70, ascended the 
throne, but died without heirs, after a reign of only two 
years, in 1580. With Henry terminated the male line, 
after enduring for 460 years. Spain once more laid 
claim to the vacant throne, and Portugal aguin became 
a dependency of the Spanish crown, the nation suffer- 
ing all the injustice, exactions, and tyranny usually in- 
flicted ona cone ed couutry by its haughty masters. 
Alter enduring sixty years of intolerable hardships and 
exactions, a Portuguese nobleman, named John, Duke 
of Braganza, pitying his unfortunate countrymen, ex- 
cited a revolution, which again broke the Spanish fet- 
ters, while the people hailed their deliverer as their 
king, who. being crowned as John IV., 1640, commenced 
the dynasty of the House of Brayanza, a family whose 
descendants still sway the destinies of Portugal. When 
Napoleon, in 1807. entered the country, aud declared 
the family of Braganza had ceased to reign.the royal fam- 
ily of P., consisting of Pedro, the old king, and his im- 
becile . Maria Frances Isabella, queen - regent, the 
prince-regent, and all the court, set sail from the Tague 
to Brazil. Atter the downfall of Napoleon, the history 
of P. is composed of a long succession of political dis- 
tnrbances, briefly analyzed in this work under the 
names of Pepro I. of Brazil; Miauzt Dox, and Maria 
Da GLORIA. At the death of this last queen, her eldest 
son ascended the throne, in 1853. as Pedro V., who died 
prematurely in 1861, leaving the throne to Louis J., 
second son of Doña Mana, born October 31, 1838. Pp. 
3,984,045. The coloniesof the Portuguese in Asia arenow 
reduced to Goa, Salcete. Damao, and Diu; Macao, and 
settloments in the Indian Archipelago. In Africa, P. 
retains the governments of Angola and Congo in South 
Guinea; Mozambique on tbe E. coast, and some estab- 
lishments in Senegambia, with various islands. Public 
debts, 1877, $389,355,000. Pop. 1575, E. 4.057, 538; Azores, 
261,746; Madeira, 121,753; various islands, 383,499; other 
colonies in Asia and Africa, 3,251,833; total, 7,692,870, 


Portuguese, (pdr'tu-gééz,)n. (Geog.) A native or 


inhabitant of Portugal.—a (Geog.) Belonging or having 
reference to Portugal, or to its people. 


Portula’cer, n. pl. [Lat. portula, a little gate. Its 


leaves resemble little doors.) (Bot.) The Purslane 
family, un order of plants, alliance Silenales —Diaa, 


are divided into the Titulados, or higher nobility, and) Calyx and corolla unsymmetrical.— the latter usually 
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conspicuous; amphitryal ovules; and alternate succu- 
lent leaves without stipules. — They are succulent herbs 
or shrubs, found in waste dry places in various parts of 
the world, but especially at the Cape of Good Hope aud 
in S. America. There are 12 genera, which comprise 
184 sp: s. Portulaca oleracea (Purslune) has been 
used from the earliest times us u pot-berb and in salads, 
It has cooling and antiscorbutic properties. The fleshy 
root of Claytonia tuberosu, another plant of this order, 
is edible. Many P. have large showy flowers. 

Port’ ville, in New York, a post-towuship of Cuttarau- 
gns co; pop. (1870), 1,814. 

Port Walthall, in Virginia, u village of Chesterfield 
co., abt. 7 m. N. E. of Petersburg. 

Port-warden, u. A harbor-master; the officer bav- 
ing charge of a port. 

Port Washington, in Ohio, a post-village of Tusca- 
rawas co., abt. 90 m. N. E. of Columbus. 

Port William, in Missouri,a village of Franklin co., 
abt. 45 m. M. by S. of St. Louis. 

Port William, in 0% a post- villuge of Clinton co., 
abt. 9 m. N. of Wilmington. 

Port'-wine, n. See Port. 

Por’y, a. Full of pores. (R.) 

Pose, (, n. The attitude in which a person stands, 
particularly an attitude formally assumed for the sake of 
effect; artificial attitude or position; as, poses plastiques. 

—v. a. [Fr. poser, to set; Lat. pono, positum, to put, 
place, set.) To set, place, or put; to bring to a stand; 
to puta stop to, 

“ Learuing was posed, philosophy was set.“ — Herbert. 

—To puzzle; to gravel; to perplex by asking difficult 
questions; to interrogate closely, or with a view to 
sorntiny. 

Pose, (põ-zã')a. (Her.) Standing passively, with all 
his feet on the ground; — suid of the attitude of a lion 
or other beast, 

Posen, (Grand-duchy of.) a prov. of Prussi 
bet. Lat. 519 30 and 58° 30° N., Lon. 15 30 and 10% E., 
having N. Pomerania and E. Prussia, E. Poland, S. 
Silesia, and W. Brandenburg and Pomerania; area, 
11,500 sq. m. The surface is level, and in parts marshy, 
aud the soil generally fertile. Rivers. Netze, Wartha, 
Vistula. and Prosna. Pred. Hemp, flax, tobacco, and 
hops. Manuf. Woollcus. linen, lice, leather, and brandy. 
Cap. Posen. Pop. (1881) 1,708,297, 

Posey. cap. of the above prov., on the Wartha, 126 m. S. E. 
of Stettin. Mu. Linen, leather, watches, and fire- 
arms. It has a considerable trade, mostly carried on 
by Jews. Pap. 51,252. 

Poser. (põzr)n. One who poses or puzzles by asking 
difficult questions; a close examin t; a serutiner.— 
Something, as a question, argument, &e., that puzzles 
or puts to silence; as, his remark was a poser, 

Posey, (pozer) in Imdinna, an extreme S W. co., ad- 
joining Kentucky and Illinois; area, about 390 sq. m. 
Rivers. Ohio and Wabash rivers. Surfare, level or gently 
undulating. a great part being subject to annnal inun- 
dation ; soil. extremely fertile. Minerals. Coal in abun- 
dance, Capitul City, Mount Vernon.—A township of 
Clay co.: pop. abt. 3,500.— A township of Clinton co.— 
A township of Fuyette co.; pop. abt 2.000. A township 
of Franklin co ; pop. abt 1,900,—A township of Harrison 
co.: pop. abt. 3,500. — A township of Rush co.; pop. abt, 
3,000, — A township of Switzerland co.; pop, abt. 4,000 
— A township of Washington co.; pop. abt. 2.500. 

Po'sey ville, in %u, n post-village of Posey co., 
abt. 20 in. N. N. E. of Mount Vernon, 

Posing. a town of Hungary, 11 m. from Presburg; 
pop. ö. 0. 

Pos'ingly, adv. 
puzzle. 

Kosik v.a. To assume as real or conceded; to place 

xedly. 

Position, (-zish’un,) n. [Fr.; Lat. positio] A putting, 
placing, ur setting; state of being posited or placed; 
manner of standing or being placed; attitude; posture; 
as, an inclined or upright position. — Situation; station; 
spot where a person or thing is placed: as, the posttion 
of an army. — Principle laid down; proposition; prop- 
osition advanced or affirmed as a fixed principle, or 
stated as the ground of reasoning. or to be proved; as, 
to be in a false position. — Thesis; state; condition. 

* Let not the proof of any position depend on the positions that 
follow. — Watts. 

Social rank ; relative place or standing in society; as, a 
person of good position. 

(Gram.) The state of a vowel placed before two con- 
sonants, as the first o in pompous; or before a double 
Consonant, as the a in arle, — Johnson, 

(Arith) A rule, called also the rule af supposition, 
or rule of false. It consists in assuming a number, and 

performing upon it the operation described in the ques- 
tion, and then comparing the result with that given 
in the question, in order tu discover the error of the 
assumption. 

(Mil) A space of gronnd. 

Angle of position. ( Astron.) The angle made by one 
or more components of a double or multiple star with 
the primary, referred to the direction of the diurnal 
motion, — Double position, (Arith.) The method of 
solving problems by proceeding with each of two as- 
sumed numbers, according to the conditions of the 
problem, and by comparing the difference of the results 
with those of the numbers, deducing the correction to 
be applied to one of them to obtain the true result, — 
Position micrometer, A micrometer for mensuring an- 
gles of position, having a single thread or wire, which 
is carried round the common focus of the ohject-glass 
and eye-glass, and in a plane perpendicular to the axis 
of the wlescope the angle being indicated on the gradu- 


In a manner to pose, perplex, or 
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ated tin of the instrument. — Single position. (Arith.) 
The method of solving problems, in which the result 
obtained by operating with an assumed number is to 
the true result as the number assumed is to the number 
required. Strategic postion. ( Mil.) A position taken 
up by an army, or a large detachment of troops, for the 
purpose of checking or observing ap opposing turce. — 
Tactical position. A field of battle. 

Positive, a. [Lat. positicus; Fr. positif.) Actual; 
real; existing in ſuct; — opposed tu negative; as, a 
positive good. — Direct; explicit; expressed ;—in cun- 
tradistinction to implied; us, a positive declaration. — 
Absolute; not dependent upon changing circumstances 
or relations ;— opposed to relative. 

P. printing. ( Photog.) The process by which impres- 
sions from a negutire(q v.) ave produced upon suitably 
prepared paper, or on glass. — See PHOTOGRAPHY. 

—n. That which is capable of being affimned; reality. — 
That which settles by absolute appointment. | 

(Gram.) A word that affirms or asserts existence, 

( Photog.) A picture corresponding in its lights and 
shades with the original, instead of being reversed, as 
a negative. — Webster. 

Positively, adv. Absolutely; by itself; independent 
of anything else; not comparatively. — Not negatively; 
really; in its own nature; directly; inherently, — 
Certainly; indubitably. — Explicitly ; expressly; per- 
emptorily; iu strong terms.—With full confidence or 
assurance. 

Pos itiveness. n. Reality of existence; actualness ; 
not mere negation. — Undoubting assurance; full con- 
fidence; peremptoriness. 

Positivism, or Positive Puiosopny, n. The name 
given to the system of philosophy inaugurated by the 
lute Auguste Comte, (q. v.) Humanity, according to 
him, has three stages of development, — the theological, 
the meluphysical, and the positive. In the theological 
stage, man is disposed to regard all effects as super- 
natural, as signs of the pleasure or displeasure of some 
superior being or beings. In the melaphysical stage, 
the supernatural agents give place to abstract forces 
supposed to be inherent in the substances themselves, 
and capable of producing the phenomena. In the pos- 
itive stage, the mind, convinced of the folly of inquiring 
into canses and essences, applies itself to the discovery 
of those laws which regulate effects, or those igvari- 
able relations of succession and similitude which exist 
throughout nature. The mission of positivism is said 
to be “to generalize science and to systemutize social- 
ity.” “It is a doctrine capable of embracing all that 
can regulate humanity; nota treatise on physical sci- 
ence, not a treatise on social science, but a system which 
absorbs all intellectual activity.” All scien of what- 
ever kind, physical or social, are but branches of one 
science, to be investigated on one and the same method. 
The system is not without merits, as well as defects; 
and it is wrought out with a considerable degree of 
skill and ingennity. 

Pos‘net, u. [W. posned, a round body, a porringer } 
A little basin; a porringer; a skillet. 

Posol ogy, n. lar. posos, how much, and logos, n dis- 
course.] (Med.) Indication of the doses in which the 
different articles of the muteria medica ought to be 
exhibited, 

Posse. n. [Lat., to be able.] Possibility. 

Posse Comita'tus. n. (Lat. posse, and comitatus, a 
county] (La.) The power of a county which the 
sheriff is empowered to raise in case of invasion, rebel- 
lion, riot, c., and comprising all able-bodied malce 
within the county between the ages of 15 and 70. All 
such persons are bound to attend, ou being charged by 
him to do so, under penalty of tine and imprisonment. 

Possess’, v.a. (Fr. posséder ; Lat. possideo, trom pot, 
root of potis, able, and sedere, to he seated.) Tu occupy ; 
to be master of; to own.— To have the just and legal 
title, ownership, or property of: to hold the title of, as 
the righttul proprietor, or to hold both the title and the 
thing. — To seize; to obtain the occupation of. — To 
have power over, as an invisille agent or spirit. — To 
give possession or command of anything; — it has of 
or with betore the thing possessed. 

Possession, (-sesh'un,) n. Fr.; Lat. possessio.] Act 
or state of possessing or owning. 

(Law.) The having, holding, or detention of prop- 
erty in one’s power or command; actual seizing or oc- 
cupancy; ownership. — The thing possessed; estate, 
land, or goods owned. — The atate of being under the 
power of demons or invisible beings; madness: lunacy, 

(International Law.) A conntry held by no other 
title than mere conquest. — Beurier. 

Posses’sion, a bold promontory of S. America, on the 
W. shore of the Strait of Magellan; Lat. 62° 17’ S., Lon. 
68° 56’ 30" W. Height, 360 teet. It forms the S. boun- 
dary of an excellent harbor called Possession Bay. 

Possessionary, ( pvs-sesh'un-a-ry,) a. Relating to 
possession, 

Possessive, ( pos-ses’siv,) a. [Fr. possessif; Lat. pos- 
sesstrus.| Pertaining to poasession ; having possession. 

I case. (Gram.) A case of nouns and pronouns which 
express possession, answering to the genitive in Latin, 

Worcester, 

Posses’sively, adr. So as to denote possession. 

Posses'sor, n. [lat.] One who has, holds, or enjoys 
any good or other thing; the owner ; proprietor. 

Posses‘sory, a. Fr. possessvire; Lat. possessorius.] 
Relating to, or having possession, 

P. action or suit. (Law.) In Lonisinnn, an action by 


which one claims to be maintained in the possession of 
an immovable property, or of a right upon or growing 
out of it, when he has been disturbed, 

Pos'‘set, n. (Fr. posque, from Lat. posca, from po, root 
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of poto, to drink.] Milk curdled with wine or other 
liquor, 
—r.a. To turn; to curdle; as, milk with acids. 


Possibility, n. [Fr. possibilité; L Lat. possibilitas. 
The power of being or existin he state or quality 
being possible. — That which is pussitde. 

(Law.) An uncertain thing that may happen. — A 
contingent interest in real or personal estate. 

Possible, a. [Fr.; Lut. possibilis.) That may be or 
exist; that may be now, or may happen or come to pass; 
that may be done; ticable ; nut contrary to the na- 
ture of things. — Not impossible though improbable. 

Pos’sibly, adv. By auy power, moral or physical, 
really existing. 

—Without involving impossibility or absurdity ; perhaps; 
peradventure; perchance, 

Possneck, ( poss-nek’.) a town of Germany, in Saxe- 
Meiningen, 11 m. E. N. E. of Saalfeld. Manuf. Leather, 
cloth, and porcelain. Pup. 4,000. 

Post, n. [Fr. poste, from Lat. postis, a post, from posi- 
tus. from pono, to place.) A piece of timber set upright, 
und intended to support something else. — A military 
station: the place where a single soldier or a body of 
troops are stationed. — A public office or employment; 
that is, a fixed place, or station, or situation. — A sort 
of writing-paper ; letter-paper. — A messenger ; one who 
carries letters regularly. — Any means employed by gov- 
ernment for the public conveyance of letters, &c.; the 
mail. — See Post-Orrice, 

—v.n. To travel with post-horses.—To travel with 
speed. 

“And with all speed post with him.“ — Saks. 

—adv, Hastily; or as a post. 

—v.a. To expose to public reproach, by fixing the name 
to a post; to expose to opprobrium by some public ac- 
tion. — To advertise on a post or in a public place. — To 
place in the post-oftice, as letters. — To inform, or make 
acqoninted with; — frequently nsed with up. 

(Book-keeping.) To carry accounts from the books 
of original entry, or journal, to the ledger. 

Post. [Lat.] After; a Latin prefix much used in com- 
position. 

Post, iu Jowa, a township of Allamakee co.; pop, 1,266. 

Post’-aet,n. Au utter act. 

Post age. u. Official money charged for conveying 
letters by post. 

Post al. a. Relating to the mails or post-office. 

Post’-bag, n. A bag used in the postal service for 
carrying letters, & ; a mail-bag. 

Post’-bill, n. A post-office way-bill placed in the mail 
bag. or given in charge of the guard or driver. 

Post'-boy, n. A boy who rides post; u conrier. 

Post-chaise, Post’-eoach, „. A carriage for the 
conveyance of travellers who travel with post-horges. 

Post’-date, v.a. Lat. post, after, aud Eug. dule.] To 
date after the real time. 

—n. A date put toa Lill of exchange later than the time 
at which it is drawn, — Crabb. 

Post’-day,n. The day appointed for the arrival or 
departure of the mails. 

Post-dilu’vial, Post-dilu’vian, a. 
to the flood, 

Post-dilu'vian, n. One who lived since the flood. 

Post en, n. Lat., afterwards.) (Law.) The endorse- 
ment of the visi prius record purporting to be the re- 
turn of the judge before whom a cause is tried, or what 
has been done in respect to such record. 

Post’-entry, n. (Law.) Au entry made by a merchant 
upon the importation of goods, after the goods have 
been weighed, measured, or gauged, to make up the de- 
ficiency of the original or prime entry. — Bouvier. 

(Booh-kerping.) Au additional or subsequent entry. 

Poster. n Oue who posts; u courier; one who travels 
expeditiously. — A bill posted for advertising or uther 
purpose, 

Pos'terior, a. [Lat., from posterus, coming aftan] 
Later, or subsequent in time. — Later in the order o 
proceeding or moving ; coming after. 

Posterior’ity, n. Fr. postériorité.] State of being 
posterior, or of. being later or subsequent. 

Poste’riorly, adr. Subsequently; afterwards. 

Poste'riors, n. pl. The hinder parts ofan animal's body. 

Poster'ity, n. [Fr. posterite; Lat. posteritas, from pos- 
terus.) The race that proceeds from a progenitor; suc- 
ceeding generations; descendants ;—opposed to ancestry. 

Postern. n. [Fr. péterne ; Lat. posterula.| A private 
or concealed entrance behind or outside of a castle, tower, 
or monastery. 

—a. Back; behind; private. 

Post-exist/enee, u. Subsequent or future existence; 
ns, the soul's post-existence.— Addison, 

Post-exist'ent. a. Living or existing after. (x.) 

Post-fact, a. Relating to a fact that takes place sub- 
sequent to s her. 

—n. A fact which occurs subsequent to another. 

Post- ii x, n. [Lat. post.and Eng fiz.) (Gram.) Alet- 
ter, syllable, or word annexed or added to the end of 
another word; n suffix. 

-v. a (Gram.) To add or nnnex, as a letter, syllable, or 
word to the end of another or principal word. 

Post’-hack’ney, u. A hired post-horse. 

Post-haste’, n. Haste or speed in travelling, like that 
of a post or courier. 

i. With speed or expedition. 

Posthetomy, n. [Ur posthé, prepuce, and tomé, to 
cut.) (Med.) Circumcision. Dunglison, 

Post’-horn, x. A trumpet or born used by a mail-car- 
rier, or driver of a mail-coach, or stage. 

Post'-horse, n. One of a set of horses strtioned at 
certain distances on a road for the rapid conveyance of 
couriers, passengers, &c. 


Posterior 
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Post’-house, u.: pl. Post-novuses. Post-office; a house 
where letters are received and despatched.—A house for 
the convenience of the post, or for obtaining relays of 
horses, ° 


Posthumous, a. [From Lat. postumus, superl. of pos- | 


terus, coming after.) Born after the death of the futher, or 
taken from the dead body of the mother, as a child.— 
Published after the death of the author, as works, — 
Being after one’s decease, as fume. 

Post humously. adv. After one’s decease, 

Posthumus, Marcus Cassius Latienus, a Roman 
general, who was elected emperor in Gaul on the death 
of Valerian, in 260. He defeated the Gormans in several 
actions, and displayed talents and virtues worthy of his 
dignity; bat, having refused to allow his soldiers to 
pianie Mayence, they rose against and slow him and 
his son, in 267. 

Postiglione, ( pos-trrl’ye-o-nai,) a town of S. Italy, 
prov. of Principato Citeriore, 26 m. S. E. of Salermo; pop. 

000. a 


4,000. 

Postilion, n. (Written also postillim.) One who 
rides or guides the first pair of horses in a coach or 
other carringe; also, one who rides one of the horses. 

Post'ing-house, n. A post-honse, 

Postique, (-(é',) n. [Fr. postiche.] (Arch.) An orna- 
ment of sculpture when it is superadded after the work 
itself is done.— Wright, 

Post’-man, n.; pl. Post-men. A post or courier; a 
letter-carrier. 

Por tmark,n. The mark or stamp of a post-office on 
a letter. 

—v. a. To affix the stamp or mark of the post-office, as to 
letters, &c. 

Post’master, n. The officer who has the superin- 
tendence and direction of a post-office. 

Post'master-General. n. The chief officer of the 
Post-office Department of the executive branch of the 
government of the United States. [is duties. in brief, 
are, among other things, to establish post-offices and 
appoint postmasters, at convenient places upon the post- 
roads established by law; to give instructions for con- 


ducting the business of the department; to provide for: 


the carriage of the mails; to obtain from the postmas- 


ters balances due, with accounts and vouchers of ex- 
penses; to pay the expenses of the departments; to 


prosecute offences, and, generally, to superintend the 
nsiness of the department in all the duties assigned 
to it. He is assisted by three assistants and a large 
corps of clerks, — the three assistants being appointed 
by the President. He must make five several reports 


annually to Congress, relating chiefly to the financial) 


Management of the department for the ensuing year. 
He is a member of the Cabinet. — Bouvier. 
Post-mortem. (It. after death.] After death; ap- 
pearing or made after death. 
Post-mortem examination. (Med.) An examination 
made upon the body of a deceased person. 
Post’-note, n. ((bm.) 
to be transmitted at a distance by post, payable to order 
ata fixed date. 
Post-nuptial, (-nup’shal,) a. Being, or happening 
after marriage. 
Post Oak, in Missouri,a village and township of John- 
son co., abt. 55 m. S. E. of Independence; pup. abt. 2,000. 
Post’-obit, n. [From Lat. post, after, und obitus, 
death] (Law.) A bond, or agreement, by which the 
obligor borrows a certain sum of money, and promises 


to repay it with more than the lawful interest upon the | 


death of a person from whom he has expectations, if 
the obligor is then living.—Bouvier. 
(Med.) Same as Post-Mortem, q. v. 
Post’-office, n. 
. bution of the letters and despatches that are to be, or 
that have been, carried by the post; where the duties on 
them are paid, and where the varions departments con- 
nected with the business of the post are conducted or 
superintended. Posts seem to have had their origin 
among the Persians. Darius I., son of Hystaspes, caused 
couriers with saddle-horses to be always ready at differ- 
ent stations throughout the empire, at u distance of one 
day’s journey from each other, in order that there might 
be no delay in getting reports from the provinces. Dur- 
ing the empire an institution similar to the modern 
osts was established by Augustus among the Romans, 
n Germany, France, and Italy, during the 9th century, 
there existed messengers who travelled on horseback: 
they were, however, only employed for the government. 
The use of carrier-pigeons, introduced from the East, had 
only a short duration in Europe. With the progress of 
commerce, however, the necessity of having posts made 
itself felt, and in all the larger cities EP Germany 
mounted messengers and stage-coaches began to be es- 
tablished. Letters were also placed in the charge of 
travellers, merchants, and butchers who rode about the 
country to buy cattle. Pedestrian messengers, who 
took charge of letters and money for the students, were 
maintained by the University of Paris in the beginning 
of the 13th century. In the 15th century, Louis XI. es- 
tablished, for his own use, monnted messengers, and in- 
stituted post-stations at intervals of four French miles 
on the principal roads of France. 
tury Charles VIII. extended this institution for the use 
of the court. The first post was established in Germany 
by Roger I., in the latter part of the 15th century. The 
post-office was not established in England till the 17th 
century. Postmasters, indeed, existed in more ancient 
times ; but their business was confined to the furnishing 
of post-horses to persons who were desirous of travelling 
expeditiously, and to the despatching of extraordinary 
packets upon special occasions. In 1635 Charles I. 
erected a letter-office for England and Scotland; but 


A kind of bank-note intended 


A place for the reception and distri- 
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this first tentation did not succeed, and it was only in 
1649 that a regular post-ollice for the weekly conveyance 
of letters to all parts of the kingdom was instituted. Ln 
the Euglish colonies of North America, which after- 
wards became the United States, a postalsystem was 
established in 1710; and in 1753 Benjamin Franklin was 
appointed Postmaster-deneral. In 1760 he established 
a stuye-wagon to carry the mail from Philadelphia to 
Boston, once a week, starting from each city on Mouday 
morning, and reaching its destination by Saturday 
night. In 1789 the Constitution of the U. States con- 
ferred upon Congress the exclusive control of postal 
matters fur all the States. In 1790 there were but Tò 
post-offices in the country, and the whole umount of 
postage received was $37.935. Until 1816 the rates of 
postage were: for a single letter (i. e. composed of a 
Single piece), under 40 m.,8 cts ; under 90, 10 cts.: 
under 150, 1214 cts.; under 300,17 cts.; under 500, 20 
cts.; over 500,25 cts. Some modifications were made in 
1816, but it is to the Act of Congress, March 3, 1545, that 
wo owe the inauguration of the present liberal system. 
The rates fixed by this law were: for a letter not ex- 
ceeding V oz. in weight, under 300 m., 5 cts. ; over 300, 
10 cts.; and an additional rate for every additional 14 
oz. or traction of 44 oz. By a law passed March 3, 1853, 
the rates on single inland letters were reduced to 3 cts, 
for all distances under 3,000 miles, and 10 cts, for all 
over that distance; and all inland letter postage was to 
be prepaid. In 1877 there were 37,345 post-offices iu the 
U.S. The receipts amonnted to $27,531,584; the ex- 
penses $33,486,332; letters and papers mailed, 160,000,- 
000,254,000, and the total number of post-routes 292,820. 
The total number of letters, papers, etc.. mailed in Great 
Britain in the same year was 1,478,000,000. Sir Rowland 
Hill (q. v. p. 1213) may be considered the author of the 
cheap system of postage in Great Britain, snbsequently 
adopted and improved by other governments. See also 
P. 2014, and Pxeumatic DESPATCH, p. 1912. 

Post’-oflice order. u. A mouey-order given by a 
postmaster on any post-office. 

Pos’‘ton, in /ndiana, a post- village of Ripley co., abt. 56 
m. W. of Cincinnati. 

Post’-paid, a. Having the postage paid, as a letter. 

Postpone’, v. a. [Lat. postpono, from post, al. d pono, 
ponere, to put, to place.] To put off to a future or later 
time; to adjourn; to defer; to deluy.—To set below 
something else in value or importance, 

Postpone’ment, n. Act of postponing or deferring 
to a tuture time; temporary delay of business. 

Postpon/er, n. A person who postpones. 

Post- ition, (-zish’un,)n. The state of being put 
ont of the regular order. 

(Mus.) A retardation of the harmony, effected by 
placing discords upon the accented purts of a bar not 
prepared and resolved according to the rule for discords. 

Post-pos‘itive, a. That is placed after. 

Post-pran‘dial, a. [Lat. post, aud prandium, din- 
ner.] Taking place after dinner. 

Post-remote’, a. More remote in subsequent time or 
order. — Wright. 

Post’-road, Post“ route. n. A certain road or di- 
rection ju which the mail is carried, 

Post-scen’ium, n. [Lat, from post, after, and scena, 
u scene.) (Arch.) The after-part ot the stage, furnished 
with conveniences for robing the actors and depositing 


the machinery, 

Post’script, n: ipa. post, after, and scriptum, from 
scribo, to write.) A paragraph added to a letter after it 
is concluded and signed by the writer, or any addition 
made to a book or composition after it had been sup- 
posed to be finished. 

Post'-seripted, a. That has a postscript. (R.) 

Post-tertiary, a. (Gen.) The period following the 
tertiary ; pleistocene ; quaternary. —Wrbster, 

Post’-town, n. A town in which a post-office is estab- 
lished, or post-horses are kept. 

Pos’tulant, n. [Fr., from Lat. postulans, from postu- 
lare, toask.] A candidate; one who requests or demands, 

Pos’tulate, n. [Lat. postulatum, from postulo, to ask. 
(Logic and Geom.) A position or supposition requir 
to be granted, or of which the truth is demanded or as- 
sumed, for the purpose of future reasoning. Kant’s pos- 
tulate is a proposition whose certainty is incorporated 
with that of another, so that yon must reject that other 
or admit at the same time what it necessarily supposes. 
His three postulates of practical reason are freedom, im- 
mortality, and God. Enclid has constructed his Elements 
on the three following postulates: 1. That a straight line 
may be drawn from any one point to any other point. 
2. That a terminated straight line may be produced to 
any length in a straight line. 3. That a circle may be 
described from any centre, at any distance from that 
centre. 

r. a. To assume; to take without positive consent. To 
beg or assume without proof.— To entreat; to request. 
Postula’‘tion, n. The act of supposing without proof; 

gratuitous assumption. — Solicitation ; snpplieation. 
Pos’tulatory, 4. Assuming or assumed without proof, 
Pos‘tumous, a. Posthumous. (R.) 


| Postural, ( post’/yur-al,) a. Relating to posture. 
During the next cen- 


Post“ ure, n. [Fr.; Lat. positura, from ponn, ponere, to 
place.) (Fine Arts.) The situation of a figure with re- 
gard to the eye, and of the severn! principal members 
with regurd to each other by which action is expressed, 
The situation or disposition of the several parts of the 
body with respect to each other, or with respect to a 
particnlar purpose. — Condition; particular state with 
regard to something else; disposition: as, “the several 
postures of his devout sonl.” —Atterbury. 

r. a. To put in any particular place or disposition; to 
dispose the parts of a body for a particular purpose. 
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Post'ure-master, n. One who teaches or practises 
artificial postures of the body. 

Post ville, in /Minois, a village of Logan co., abt. 30 
m. N. E. of Springtield. 

Postville, in Jowa, a post-village of Allamakee co., 
abt. 105 m, N. of Iowa City. 

Postville, in New York, a village of Herkimer co., abt. 
20 m. N. N E. of Utica, 

Po'sy, n. (Contracted from poesy, d. v.] A poetical sen- 
tence or expression; @ verse or a motto inscribed in a 
ring, Kc. 

—A bunch o flowers. 

Pot, n. Fr., Du., Sw.,Goth., and W. pot, from Lat. poto, to 
drink] Adrink- 
ing-cup or mug. 

—A vessel more 
deep than 
broad, made of 
earth, iron, or 
other metal, 
used for several 
domestic pur- 
poses; a jar.— 
The curious P. 
represented in 
Fig. 2146, was 
found at Cassi- 
no, in Etruria, 
and is in the 
British M nse- 
um. The paint- 
ing upon it re- 
presents the 
story of Medea 
boiling an old 
ram with a view 
to persunde the 
daughters of 
Pelias to put 
him to death. 
The pot has a 
round bottom, 
aud is support- 
ed by a tripod, = 
under which is 
alarge fire. The 
ram, restored to 
youth, is just in 
the act of leap- 
ing ont of the pot. 

—The quantity contained in a pot: as,a pot of ale.—A 
sort of paper in small-sized sheets. (Written also rorr.) 

8 to pol, to be destroyed or devoured. (Collog.) 

—v. a. To put or place in a pot. — To preserve seasoned in 
pots; us, “potted fowl and fish.” (Dryden.) — To inclose 
or cover in pots of earth ; as, “ potted seeds.” ( Mortimer.) 
—To Bit in casks for draining, as sugar. 

Po'table, a. [Fr.; L. Lat. potabilis, from Lat. poto, to 
drink.) Drinkable; suitable for drinking. 

—n. Something that may be drunk. 

Po'tableness, n. Drinkableness; quality of being 
drinkable. 

Pot'age, n. Same as POTTAGE, 9. v. 

Potag’ro, or Potar’go, n. A West Indian pickle. 

Potamoge’ton, n. Gr. potamos, river, and geiton, 
near.) (Bot.) The Pond-weeds, a genus of plants, order 
Naiadaceæ. They are aquatic and submersed herbs, 
only the flowers arising above the surface of the water; 
spadix (or spike) pedunculate, 3-10 flowered; leaves 
stipulate, parallel-veined: flowers small, greenish, 
Many species are American. 

Potamog’raphy, Potamol'ogy. u. [Gr. potamos, 
a river, and graphein, to describe, or „a discourse.) 
A description of rivers. 

Po tance, n. ( Witch-making.) The stand in which the 
lower pivot of the verge of a watch is placed. 


. 


2 
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Fig. 2146. — ETRURIAN POT. 


Pot'ash, Potas’sa, u. Eng. pot, and ash, pl. ashes ; Fr. 
potasse; Lat, potassa.) (Chem.) Anhydrous P. can only 
be obtained by heating the hydrate, with an equivalent 
weight of ee in an atmosphere free from oxygen. 
It is a hard, gray solid, fusible at a red heat, and convert- 
ible into vapor at a high temperature. When thrown 
into water, It seizes an equivalentof that substance with 
such violence as to become red-hot during the process. 
It has received an important application. Its hydrate, 
ordinary caustic potash, KOHO. is a compound of very 

reat importance. It is generally prepared by dissolv- 
fas one part of the earbonate in ten of water, and add- 
ing, from time to time, to the heated solntion, small 
quantities of milk of lime, until the clear liquid ceases 
to effervesce on the addition of an acid. The mixture 
is boiled for a quarter of an hour, after which it ia 
allowed to stand until all the solid particles have 
settled. The clear liquid is then drawn off by de- 
cantation, and evaporated to a syrupy consistence in 
a silver busin, when it is poured on a clean iron plate 
and allowed to solidify, Hydrate of P., when perfectly 
pure, is a hard, white solid. generally met with in com- 
merce in the form of cast-sticks. It fuses at a red heat, 
and rises in vapor if the temperature be raised. The 
water it contains cannot be separated by heat alone. 
Thrown into water, it dissolves with disengagement of 
heat, accompanied by a hissing sound. Exposed to the 
nir, it deliquesces into a syrupy liquid, which graduall 
absorbs carbonic acid. It is the most powerful alkali 
known. It forms well-defined salts with all the acids, 
all of which are soluble in water. Its uses in the labo- 
ratory and mannfactory are manifold, both in the solid 
and liquid conditions. The solid hydrate, from having 
a great affinity for water, is used by the chemists for 
drying guses, for decomposing silicious compounds, and 
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varions N substances, It is used in surgery asa 
caustic, and in manufactures for the production of sott- 
= Its sulution is used in medicine ns an antacid, 
and in analysis us au absurbent of cerbonic acid, The 
solution should be preserved in green pluss bottles, 
lass containing lead being dissulved by it. It should 
kept from contact with the nir, as it greedily absorbs 
carbonic acid, passing into the form of carbonate. Form. 
K. O. — Bitartrate of P. This substance exists in con- 
siderable quantities in the juice of the grape, and is 
less as a deposit in wine-casks, forming a crystalline in- 
crustation called argol, or crude tartar. At is purified 
by solution and crystallizition, which renders it per- 
fectly white. When in fine powder, it is called cream 
of tartar. Form, 2(KO.110.CgH,Ojp,) 

Curbonates of P. There are two carbonates of P..— 
the ordinary carbonate aud the bicarbonate. The car- 
bonate, KO. exists in the ashes of inland planta, 
from which it is extracted by lixiviation, The lye thus 
obtained is evaporated to dryness, and calcined till all 
the volatile organic matter is burnt off. The mass lefi 
is kuown in commerce as crude potashes ; and contains 
abont 60 per cent. of alkaline carbonate. Crude 2. is 
partially purified by solution in a small eani y of 
water, filtering and evaporating, the sulphate of 7 
being allowed to crystallize out. Further evaporation 
produces a crystalline impure carbonate of 2’, known 
commercially as pearlash. Still further purified, it 
forms sali of tartar, It is employed largely in the man- 
ufacture of swap and glass. It is also used as u deter- 
gent, and as the source of most salta of potash. In rec- 
tifying spirits of wine, it is employed in a fused state to 
abstract the water. The bicarbonate, KO.COgHO.C . 
is prepared by passing carbonic acid through a satu- 
rated solution of the monocarbonate, Whun, being less 
soluble, it is precipitated, It is occasionally used in 
medicine. The carbouates of P. are both alkaline to 
test-paper. 

Chlorate of P. Thero are various ways of forming 
this salt, the best of which is by ing chlorine 
through a mixture or solution of caustic 2” and hydrate 
of lime. If the proportions be properly observed, the 
whole of the P. is converted into chlorate, and the lime 
into chloride of calcium, — the former salt being easily 

ted by crystallization. Chlorate of P, crystal- 
lizea in colorless rhomboidal tables, containing no water 
of crystallization, and unalterable by exposure to the 
air. Heated, they decrepitate, fuse, aud give off oxygen. 
They are soluble in 17 parts of culd and 114 parts of 
boiling water. This salt possesses powon oxidizing 
and is thence used in the manufacture ol 
8 for certain detonating powders in py- 
rotechny, and in calico-printing. It is occasionally 
used in medicine as a sudorific and diuretic, KO.CLOs. 

Nitrate of Ie or Nitre, Saltpetre. This useful salt 
occurs as an incrustation on the surface of the earth in 
hot climates, more expecially in India, Arabia, and S. 
America. In more temperate countries, especially in 
those not favorably situated for the importation of this 
salt, it is obtained by artificial processes. Refuse animal 
matters, mixed with lime-rubbish, are exposed to the 
air in heaps, and watered from time to time with stale 
urine and stable-runnin At certain intervals, the 
impure salt is extracted from the top layer of the heap 
by lixiviation. Various modifications of this process 
are in use — Prussia — 2 in SETE r 
try every landed prietor is compe! to pay a tax to 
the government in saltpetre. Full details of the va- 
rious methods employed will be found in Rexuault“ 
Cours élémentaire de Chimie, vol. II. Besides the 
natural and artificial sources of nitre above mentioned 
it also occurs in the juices of certain plants. Thy 

of natural nitrification is but little understood, 
although it has been the subject of much investigation 
and discussion among chemists. The principal use of 
nitre is in the manufacture of gunpowder, For this 
it is necessary that the smallest portion of 

other salts, with which it is liable to be contaminated, 
should be removed. The process of pa tg in 
therefore a very important one. The reader will find 
it fully described in Abel and Bloxam’s Hand-look yA 
Chemistry. It is also used in salting meat, and in 
medicine. The fused salt is known in pharmacy as sal 
prunelle. Nitre is a dimorphous salt, crystallizing in 
colorless hexagonal prisms with dihedral summits, and 
in flattened rhombobedra, both of which are auhy- 
drons. Water is, however, 8 contained in the 
interstices of the crystals, causing them to decrepitate 
when heated. If the temperature be raised above 600° 
Fuhr., the salt fuses and gives off oxygen, becoming 
converted into the nitrite. If the heat be continued. 
nitrogen and oxygen are both evolved, Nitrate of P. 
has a cool, saline taste; it dissolves in five parts of cold 
water with consideruble depression of temperature, and 
in less than its own weight of boiling-water. It is but 
very slightly soluble in alcohol. At high temperatures, 
it acts na a very powerful oxidizing agent, and is greatly 
used for this purpose, both in the manufactory and the 
laboratory, 2 silver, gold, and platinum become 
oxidized under its influence. A mixture of 3 parts of 
nitre, 2 of dry carbonate of P., and 1 of sulphur, inti- 
mately mixed and heated on an iron shovel until fusion 
takes place, explodes suddenly with a loud report. 
Nitrate of P, was formerly much used in the manufac- 
ture of nitric acid; but nitrate of soda, being a much 
PFF Form, KO. NON. 

Prusviateof P. A term applied in ordinary language to 
the ferrocyanide of potassium, It is prepared by gently 
igniting carbonate of J with animal matter, such as 
horns, hoofs, or dried blood, in iron vessela, by which 
means cyanide of potassium and some cyanide of iron 
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are formed. The soluble parts are then washed ont 
with water, and sulphate of iron added until the Prus- 
sinn blue which is formed ceases to be decomposed by 
the free /* contained in the solution. The ferrocyanide 
of potassium is then set to crystallize, and separated 
from sulphate of potash by repeated crystallization, It 
is then obtained in truncated uctohedral crystals, of a 
semi-transparent yellow color. Prussiateof P. obtained 
in this way is much used in chemistry as a test for the 
presence of metals, especially of iron, the peroxide of 
which is precipitated from its solutions in the form 
of Prussian bluz. The animal substances used in this 
manufacture are those which coudense the most azotized 
matter in the smallest bulk; and among all the sub- 
stances used for mration of the lixivium, blood 
desurves the pre when it enn be got cheap 
enough, It ought to be evaporated to perfect dryness, 
reduced to powder and sifted. The substance called red 
prussiote of P. ia ferrideyunide of potassium, prepared 
by passing chlorine gas through a solution of the ferre- 
cyanide of potassium till it ceases to give a precipitate 
of Prussian bine with a per-salt of iron, Furi, KylyyFe. 

Sulphates of P. There are two sulphatos of J the 
ordinary sulphate and the acid bisulphate, Sulphate of 
potash, KO 80, is an anhydrous salt, crystallizing in 
six-sided prisms, with pyramidal heads, or ja four-sided 
oblique rhombic prisms. It requires 16 parts of cold 
water for solution. It forms Tonis salts with the 
protoxides, which are isomorphous with magnesia, and 
another series with the sulphates of the sesquioxides, 
isomorphous with alumine. The latter are the different 
vurloties of alum. Bisulphate of potash, KOSO% + 
11080% is formed on a large scalo during the manutac- 
ture of nitric acid from aaltpetre, and is the sal enizum 
of the older writers, It ja sometimes used as a flux in 
soldering metals. It crystallizes in rhomboidal tables, 
which deliquesce in the air, and are very soluble iu 
water, 

Potas'sinm, n. (en) This remarkablo metal, 
which is the base of the alkali potash, was discovered in 
1807, by Sir Humphrey Davy, and its isolation marks an 
important æra in the progress of philosophical chemis- 
try. Up to this time the alkalies und earths bad long 
Loen suspected to be compound bodies, but had resisted 
every endeavor to decompose them, Davy, however, 
having succeeded in decomposing potash by the voltaic 
current, the decomposition of the other alkaline bodies 
followed, as a matter of course. Not only this, but 7” 
itself, from its powerful affinity for oxygens, formed a 
valuable decomposing agent, Z% Is asilver-white metal, 
with a slight bluish tint; at 32° Fahr. it is brittle, and 
has a crystalline fracture; at temperatures above freez- 
ing-point, it gradually becomes malleable, until it 
reaches 60°, when it is pasty. Exposed to the air, it be 
comes covered with a film of oxide almost immediately, 
and when throwu into water, its affinity for oxygen is 


Fig. 2147.— PREPARATION OF POTASSIUM. 


so great that sufficient heat is produced to volatilize 
and fire the metal, which burne with a beantiful rose- 
colored flame, until the whole is oxidized. P. decomposes 
nearly all the gases which contain oxygen, if heated in 
contact with them; and ata high temperature it will 
remove oxygen from all bodies containing it. Hence 
its use in preparing the metals of the alkaline eartha, 
From its affinity for oxygen. it is necessary to preserve 
the metal either in hermetically sealed exhansted-tubes, 
or beneath the surface of some liquid containing only 
carbon and h, gen, such as naphtha. The method 
of procuring the metal by the voltaic current is trouble 
someand expensive; it is now prepared by decomposing 
carbonate of potash by charcoal. Acid tartrate of pot- 
ash is fused in a capacions iron crucible, until it ceases 
to emit inflammable vapors; a porous mass of carbonate 
of potash, mixed with finely-divided charcoal, is thus ob- 
tained, The mass is broken into lumps, and intro- 
duced into an iron retort, connected with a receiver of n 
pers shape. The retort is heated nearly to a white 

eat, when vapors of potassinm rise, and are condensed 
in the receiver. Fig.2147 represents the iron retort con- 
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Po'tato 
Pot'-bel 
Pot'-belly, n. A prominent belly. 
Pot'-boy, n. 
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nected with its copper receiver, surrounded with cod 
water, and containing petrolenm to protect the distilled 
potassium from oxidation. The lateral tube of the re- 
ceiver permits the tube of the retort to be cleared, if 
ne „during the distillation, by the passage of an 
iron mal. The A thas obtained ja not pure, and requires 
re-listillation to render it available for chemical pur- 
poses. In commercial operations, euch as the manu- 
facture of aluminium, metallic sodium is nsed, being 
more easily prepared, and having a smaller atomic 
weight; 2 parts duing as much work na 39 parts of P. 
Potassium forms two compounds with oxygen ; the oxi 
KO, which has been fully described under the head 
potash, and the teroxide. KOs, which is formed when the 
metal is burned in a silver spoun, It is a yellowish- 
brown muss, fusible at a red beat, and showing a 
talline structure as it cools, The combinations of P 
with the elements ore most importaut, The uses of 
hydrate, nitrate, chlorate, and carbonate of potash have 
already been described. F'otash is present in all fertile 
soils; the great sources of the alkali being in the va- 
rious clays, Which contain 2 or per cent. of it, derived 
from the disintegration of the ſelspar. Hence its 
presence in the ashes of plants. A has been 
lately invented for the extraction of potash trom felspar, 
which, if it can be carried out on a large scale, promises 
to bo as important, with regard to potash, as the process 
of leblanc for extracting soda from a mineral source. 
Equit. 58-06 ; $ gr.0 565; melting-point, 130°; symbol K. 
Bromidenf I’. This salt is prepared by adding bromine 
to a solution of caustic potash, until it assumes a slight 
yellow tinge. Bromide of 2. and bromate of potash are 
formed, and the latter salt is decomposed by a current 
of sulphuretted hydrogen, It crystallizes in cubes, and 
is very soluble, It is used in photography and pharmacy. 


Form. KBr. 
P. This salt is largely extracted from kelp, 


Chloride 
and is principally as a surge of potash in the 


mannfacture of potash-alum. It is remarkable for torm- 
definite compounds with sulphuric acid and chro- 
acid, which may be represented by the following 
They are both 


— 


formule: KCL80, and KC1.2Gr0,. 
3 by water, 

Jodide of P. This important salt is obtained in two 
ways. By adding ivdine to u solution of potash until 
the solution ns to assume a brown tint, iodide of 
P. and iodide of potash are formed, the lutter salt bein 
converted into the former by gently igniting the resi- 
due obtained by evaporation. A better plan is to di- 
gest 2 ts of iodine and | of eure iron-filings in 10 
parts of water in u stoppered vessel. Protiodide of iron 
is formed, and carbonate of potash added until carbon- 
ate of iron ceases to be thrown down, The filtered 
liquid by evaporation yields cubical crystals of iodide of 
potassium, The salt is much used in photography as 
an iodizing agent, and in medicine as an alterative. For 
both these purposes it is necessary that it should be 
free from carbonate and iodate of potash. The former 
salt may be detected by the sulution effervescing on the 
addition of an acid; the latter, by its turning brown 
under same treatment. Form. K I. See Painters’ Cori, 

Sulphides P. Potassium combines with sulphur 
in at lenst 5 different proportions, — KS, KS. 
and KS;. The proto-sulphide is formed when hydrogen 
is passed over sulphate of potash at a red heat, or by 
heating to 2 redness three parts of sulphate of pot- 
ash and one of finely-divided charcoal intimately mixed. 
Proto-sulphide of 22, when heated in the air, abeurbs 
oxygen, and becomes coated with a film of sulphate of 
potush, Exposed to the air, at ordinary temperatures, 
it deliquesces. It dissolves readily in water, forming a 
colorless caustic solution. Satnrated with hydrosul- 
phuric acid, its solution yields a peculiar compound of, 
— —.— of potussium and hydrosulphuric . or the 
hydrosulphate of the sulphide of P, This is a definite 
compound, and may be obtained in deliquescent color 
leas prisms Ly evaporating the solution in an atmos- 
phere of sulphurated hy The higher sulphides 
of P. may be —— o7 4 — 1 a with the 
proper proportions of sulphur. Hepar sulphurs, or 
liver of sulphur, was formerly used in medicine, and is 
now employed as a source of milk of sulphur, It is 
prepared by fusing equal weights of carbonate of pot- 
ash and sulphnr at a temperature of 500° Fuhr. This 
resulting compound contains protosul phide of potassium 
and hyposulphite of potash. from which milk of sul- 
phur ia precipitated on the addition of an acid, 

Pota'tion, m. [Lat. potatio, from poto, potatus, to 
drink.) A drinking or drinking-bout.— A draugbt; a 
rs. 8 ee lep — 

tu 10. n.; 'ATOES. ponts; . batata, 
from po the native name.) ( ) See Sax. 

Potato’-fly,n. (Zul.) The striped Cantharis (Can- 
tharis vittata), an insect of the family cuntharidæ, found 
in the U. States. It is of a dull, — 55 yellow, or light 

Howish-red color above, with two black spots on the 

end and two black stripes on the thorax, and on each 
side of the wing-covers. The under side of the body, 
together with the 1 and antennm, are black, an 
covered with a grayish down, Its length is somewhat 
more than half an inch. Great depredations are com- 
mitted by this insectin potato-fields and gardena, where 
it not only eats up the leaves of the potato, but also 
those of many other vegetables, 
ry. 4. [Lat. torius.) Pertaining to drinking. 
Ned. a. aving a prominent paunch, 


A waitiug boyin a tavern; one who 
carries pots of nlo, 


Pot-companion, u. A fellow-drinker; a companion 
— 
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